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Introducing Our Contributing Editors 


Governor Carl Milliken, of Maine, was educated at Bates 
College and Harvard and at the age of twenty-eight was 
elected to the state legislature, where he served continu- 
ously until 1914. In 1917 he was elected governor and was 
reélected last fall. 

President George E. Horr received his training at Brown 
University and Union Theological Seminary. He served as 
pastor for thirteen years and as editor of the Watchman 
for twelve years. In 1903 he went to Newton Theological 
Institution as professor of church history and since 1908 
has been president of that institution. 

Helen Barrett Montgomery is the daughter of Rev. A. J. 
Barrett (deceased), for many years the highly successful 
pastor of the Lake Avenue Church, Rochester, N. Y. Mrs. 
Montgomery is known far and wide for her efficient work 
in behalf of missionary enterprises. 

President Leonard W. Riley of McMinnville (Oregon) 


— TheBaptist 
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College was graduated from Denison University and 


No. 


Rochester Theological Seminary. After six years in the pas- 
torate he became state superintendent of missions for 
Oregon and in 1906 was called to the presidency of the 
college at McMinnville. 

Rey. S. W. Cummings was educated at Acadia College 
(Nova Scotia) and Crozer Theological Seminary and since 
1900 has been a highly successful pastor. For some years 
past he has ministered to the strong First Church of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Professor Wm. Lyon Phelps is said to be the most popu- 
lar teacher connected with Yale College, where he has been 
professor of English literature since 1901. He received 
the degrees of B.A. and Ph.D., from Yale, and of A.M. 
from Harvard. He is the author of numerous notable 
books. 

Bertha Grimmell Judd is the daughter of Rev. J. C. 
Grimmell, one of our most useful German Baptist pastors. 
Mrs. Judd is prominent in missionary circles. Her home 
is in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

After serving an apprenticeship in Y. M. C. A. work, 
Rev. Frederick E. Taylor was associated with Doctor Chap- 
man in evangelistic services. Some twelve years ago he 
became pastor of the influential First Church of Indianap- 
olis, where his ministry has been greatly blessed. 

President John W. Bailey was graduated from Franklin 
(Indiana) College and received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. From the pastorate of the Pella (Iowa) 
Church he was called to the presidency of Central College 
and from there went to the presidency of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Denver, where he has rendered: valuable service. 


News from the Churches 


A word of explanation concerning our plans for gather- 
ing the news from the churches may help both our readers 
and ourselves. 

We are to have some sixteen or seventeen ‘regional cor- 
respondents” who will write from time to time of. im- 
portant general movements in their sections of the coun- 
try, but will not, as a rule, include news items from the 
churches. For the news from the Baptist churches of a 
given state we shall look to the director of the state board 
of promotion. Under the new organization he is, in a real 
sense, an agent of the Northern Baptist Convention. As 
THE Baptist is owned and controlled by the convention, it 
it natural that these state representatives of the conven- 
tion should have a special interest in the work whicl. the 
convention paper is trying to do. 

Boil It Down 

With this arrangement it will be desirable to have items 
of interest in each state sent to the director of the board 
of promotion in that state. He is more familiar than any 
one else with Baptist work in his territory and will be able 
to distinguish between the important and the unimportant. 
For his sake, as well as ours, boil it down. Condensation 
will save irritation. We hope to give more news con- 


cerning the Baptist churches in the territory of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention than has ever been furnished by any 
denominational paper; but if we are to do this the news 
must be put into as concise a form as will express the 
essential facts. 


4 THER AP RIST 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND! 


Read it. ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND! Repeat it. ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND!! Re- 
member, no good reason exists why there should not b ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND homes into 
which THE BAPTIST will go fifty-two times every year. 


Indifference Will Die 


when the facts of the world’s religious destitution are brought home every week. Have you not felt 
the pulsating of a new power when you were brought consciously to align yourself with a worthy task? 


How to Reach the Goal 


To reach ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND homes cach week it will only be necessary for each church 
to secure a club for THE BAPTIST equal to one-tenth of its reported membership. If a church has 
100 members it should have as its minimum a club of ten. That this is a practical goal is evidenced 
by the fact that there are already scores, if not hundreds, of churches which have gone far beyond it. 


February Fifteenth, Periodical Sunday 


The state secretaries and state directors at Atlantic City recommended that Feb. 15 be observed as 
Periodical Sunday. Every church is urged to bring the matter before the congregation on that day. 
A few minutes’ work will bring you within sight of your goal. Follow-up work, of course, will be 
necessary. It has become clear that local church interests and the wider interests of the kingdom alike 
call for these ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND HOMES. We can make Feb. 15 a “Red Letter Day”’ 
in Baptist history. 


Eventually—One Hundred Thousand! Why Not Feb. 15? 


Some Facts 
About the 
Baptist Missionary 


Training School, 


Chicago 


A specialized training school for high school and college graduates. 


Fits for all departments of religious educational work and especially 
for the general missionary work on both home and foreign fields. 


3. Courses given are of college grade. 

Special One-Year Course for college graduates. 

Special Two-Year Course for less than four years’ college work. 
Regular Three-Year Course for high school graduates. 


For particulars write the President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue 
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American Bible Society 


Founded in 1816 


to encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note 


or comment. 


It publishes and distributes the Scriptures in many lands for the Christian 
Churches of America, and is supported by their gifts. 


President: CHURCHILL H. CUTTING, New York 


President Emeritus: JAMES WOOD, New York 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Cyrus Northrop, LL.D., Minn. 
William P. Dillingham, Vt. 

E. E. Beard, Tenn. 

Merril! E. Gates, LL.D., D. C. 
Frank E. Spooner, [Il. 

George W. Watts, N. C. 

W. T. Hardie, La. 

Charles E. Hughes, LL.D., N. Y. 
H. H. Seldomridge, Col. 
Noni, Nott. 1... Ne Ye 
Robert Dollar, Cal. 


Joshua Levering, Md. 

Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., Conn. 

James N. Gamble, Ohio 

Christopher Mathewson, Fla. 

Robert F. Raymond, Mass. 

B. Preston Clark, Mass. 

Carl E. Milliken, LL.D., Me. 

Robert H. Gardiner, Me. 

Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., 
Conn. 

William S. Pilling, Penn. 


Robert Lansing, LL.D., D. C. 
Mrs. John S. Kennedy, N. Y. 
Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, N. Y. 
EK... .Francis.biyde, iN. ay. 
John Willis Baer, LL.D., Cal. 
Asa G. Candler, Ga. 

G. S. Mackenzie, Ill. 
Edmund Janes James, LL.D., fll. 
Thos, 6) Day; ind? 

Harry P. Converse, Ken. 
Junius E. Beal, Mich. 


MANAGERS 


Wm. Jay Schieffelin 
Wm. Phillips Hall 
Charles D. Leverich 
C. Edgar Anderson 
William H. Spencer Ivy L. Lee 

John T. Manson John R. Taber 
Henry S. Stearns, M.D. J. Marshall Stuart 
Howard O. Wood Henry A. Ingraham 


Eben E. Olcott 
Winthrop M. Tuttle 
Mornay Williams 
Orrin R. Judd 


Frederick Frelinghuysen 
Logan C. Murray 

Mrs. Theodore Weston 
Frederick Harris 
George D. Beattys 
Arlando Marine 
Franklin S. Edmonds 
Wiliam H. Klenke 


STAFF 


Assistant Secretary 
Barnard 


General Secretaries 
Rev. William I. Haven, D.D. I... W. 
Frank H. Mann 


HOME AGENCIES 
Colored People of the South: 


Reéves Jee Poe W rage, sDeb:,. «35 
Gammon Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Southwestern Agency: 
Rev. J. J. Morgan, 1304 Com- 
merce St., Dallas, Tex. 


Northwestern Agency: 


Rev. S.-H. Kirkbride, D.D., Eastern Agency: 


332 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. Rev. Samuel C. Benson, 137 
Montague St., Brooklyn, 
South Atlantic Agency: NERY 


Rev. M. B. Porter, 313A East 
Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
Central Agency: 
Rey. Frank Marston, D.D., 424 
Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


Western Agency: 


Rev. Arthur F. Ragatz, D.D., 
ZBlo-2zis Yo. M:. Gs. Al Bldg, 
Denver, Colo. 


Pacific Agency: Atlantic Agency: 


Rev. A. Wesley Mell, 122 Mc- Rev. Frank P. Parkin, D.D., 
Allister St., San Francisco, 701 Walnut St., Philadel- 
Cal. Dhia, wees 


Treasurer 
Wiliam Foulke 


Hanford Crawford, Mo. 

Ce. Graham, Ss. GC 
Walter L. Stockwell, N. D. 
John R. Pepper, Tenn. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Va. 
Wm. Hodges Mann, Va. 
Wait Halls, Jiri; N. J: 
Wilber P. Manley, Iowa. 
Wesley L. Jones, Wash. 
Henry J. Allen, Kansas. 
George Warren Brown, Mo. 


James R. Joy 

Charles F. Darlington 
Silas F. Hallock, M.D. 
Mrs. William Borden. 
Joseph S. Auerbach 
Ellwood M. Rabenold 
Roscoe C. E. Brown 


Recording Secretary 
Rey. Lewis B. Chamberlain, M.A. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 


Levant Agency: 
W. W. Peet, Bible House, 
Constantinople, Turkey. 
Rev. Franklin E. Hoskins, 
D.D., Beirut, Syria. 


La Plata Agency: 
Rev. Francis G. Penzotti, Calle 
Parana 481, Buenos Ayres, 
Argentina. 


Japan Agency: 

Rev. Karl E. Aurell, Bible 
House, Ginza Street, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

China Agency: 

Rev. John R. Hykes, D.D., 73 
Szechuan Road, Shanghai, 
China. 

Brazil Agency: 

Revewiteeca me iticker,, 2... 
Caixa do Correio, 454, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 


In 103 years the American Bible Society has issued 
134,151,630 volumes of the Holy Scriptures. 
The Society sends forth the Word of GOD in over 

150 languages and dialects, and in 12 kinds of 


It is allied with the 
America in their 
program. 


Mexico Agency: 
Rev. A. H. Mellen, Apartado 
1373, Mexico City, Mexico. 


West Indies Agency: 
José Marcial-Dorado, Ph.D., 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Siam Agency: 
Rev. Robert Irwin, 426 Pram- 
uen Road, Bangkok, Siam. 


Panama Canal and Central 
America Agency: 


Rev. W. F. Jordan, Bible 
House, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. 


Philippines Agency: 
Rev. J. L. McLaughlin, Box 
7552 Manila’ Prod. 


Christian Churches of 
world-wide missionary 


It is dependent for support upon Christian 


Churches and Christian People. 


The Society’s ANNUITY BONDS pay the In- 
vestor from 4% to 8% for Life. 


printing for the Blind. 


Its work is carried on in 5 Continents and the 
Islands of 7 Seas. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Bible House, Astor Place NEW YORK CITY 
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GERMAN BAPTISTS 


OR more than five years communication between the Bap- 
tists of Germany and their brethren in other lands has 
been difficult, if not impossible. The following extract from 
a letter written to Dr. J. H. Franklin by J. G. Lehmann of 
Kassel, Germany, will be of interest to our readers: 

“Harly this year most of the war prisoners left Germany, 
but many Russians remained, and so we have even now about 
a quarter of a million of them in our country. Since the new 
order of things in Germany, it has also been allowed to do 
gospel work among the Russian war prisoners in the camps. 
There is a great longing for the gospel message among these 
prisoners. In a good many camps small Baptist churches have 
been formed, one of these numbering about 200 members, and 
the one here near Kassel about thirty. During war time we were 
not allowed to preach to them. Now we send our brethren, 
who master the Russian language, into the camps, and they 
report great gospel meetings. I have appointed a former mis- 
sionary to the Cameroon, Mr. Reiner, a born Russian, as evan- 
gelist for the prisoners’ camps, and employ other Russian min- 
isters to do as much visiting and gospel work as they can 
besides their regular work. About 2000 new Russian converts 
have been baptized here in Germany, and we have provided 
them with a great amount of Bibles, New Testaments and 
other scripture parts, tracts and books. We are also holding 
Bible courses by which able and devoted prisoners are trained 
for conducting evangelistic meetings after their return to 
Russia. The first course is being held here in Kassel and is 
attended by thirteen brethren.” 


STARVING AUSTRIA 


ARON EICHOFF, head of the Austrian peace delegation, 

appeals to America in behalf of 7,000,000 Austrians 
threatened with starvation. He says: 

“We beg to inform the United States of our sufferings 
and to transmit the cry of distress of a starving people to the 
noble-minded American nation, to which Austria confidently 
has recourse in this supreme moment. We beg to point out 
to the United States the dangers of anarchy, the horrors of 
misery and famine and the outbreaks of cruelty to which self- 
preservation will lead the stronger ones against the weaker. 

“We beg to present to every American citizen the physical 
decay of the hitherto robust and efficient Austrian highlanders. 
We beg to appeal especially to the American wives and moth- 
ers, and to point out to them the dangers and sufferings which 
imminent maternity imposes on Austrian women unable to 
secure their own living. They look forward to the arrival of 
a poor creature unfit to live, whose existence cannot be but a 
painful burden to the new born as well as to his family.” 

This plea is strongly endorsed by Ambassador Hugh C. 
Wallace, and it is to be hoped that America will respond to 
this need with generous assistance. 


THE SUSPENDED SOCIALISTS 


HARLES E. HUGHES addressed an open letter to Speaker - 


Sweet of the New York legislature, strongly protesting 
against the action of that body in suspending five Socialist 
members. “It is not, as I view it,” says Judge Hughes, “in 
accord with the spirit of our institutions, but, on the contrary, 
it is absolutely opposed to the fundamental principles of our 
government for a majority to undertake to deny representa- 
tion to a minority through its representatives by ballots law- 
fully cast. 

“Tf there was anything against these men as individuals, 
if they were deemed to be guilty of criminal offenses, they 
should have been charged accordingly. But I understand that 
the action is not directed against these five elected members 
as individuals, but that the proceeding is virtually an attempt 
to indict a political party and to deny it representation in 
the legislature. That is not, to me, American government. 

“Are Socialists, unconvicted of crime, to be denied the 
ballot? If Socialists are permitted to vote, are they not per- 
mitted to vote for their own candidates? If their candidates 
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are elected and are men against whom, as individuals, charges 
of disqualifying offenses cannot be laid, are they not entitled 
to their seats? * * * 

“The issue to my mind is very clear. I speak as one 
utterly opposed to Socialism and in entire sympathy with 
every effort to put down violence and crime. But it is because 
I am solicitous to maintain the peaceful processes essential 
to democracy that I am anxious to see Socialists as well 
as Republicans and Democrats enjoy their political rights. 

“Nothing in my judgment is a more serious mistake at 
this critical time than to deprive Socialists or radicals of their 
opportunities for peaceful discussion and thus to convince 
them that the Reds are right and that violence and revolu- 
tion are the only available means at their command.” 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


R. CHARLES A. BROOKS, who is serving as European 

commissioner of the Foreign Mission Society, with head- 
quarters at 13 Mousquines, Lausanne, Switzerland, recently 
had a narrow escape from one of the most serious railroad 
accidents in many years in France. The Simplon-Orient ex- 
press, on which he had reserved accommodations, was wrecked. 
Twenty passengers were killed and over a hundred were in- 
jured. Doctor Brooks had changed his reservation to a later 
train in order to meet two of the French Baptist committee. 
His many friends in America will be grateful at knowing that 
in changing his plans in order to fulfill an extra obligation, 
he was prevented from traveling on the train on which so 
many were killed and others injured. Doctor Brooks has been 
making an investigation of conditions in Czecho-Slovakia. 

A most interesting letter from Doctor Brooks, giving an 
account of his visit to Czecho-Slovakia, will appear in an early 
issue of THE BAPTIST. 


THE BUSINESS MAN AND THE PREACHER 


R. WYLLYS N. BAIRD, the new president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, made a somewhat unusual in- 
augural address. “You business men, get together with the 
clergy and help them,” said Mr. Baird. “I am certain the min- ’ 
isters might contribute much to business. They represent a 
great army of people who have a well-developed sense of right- 


doing. It will benefit us to get in touch with them.” 
AMERICANIZATION 
HE term “Americanization” is becoming shopworn, but 


the thing for which it stands is of permanent and great 
importance. Arrest and deportation are but temporary ex- 
pedients and must be supplemented by an intelligent effort 
to educate those most susceptible to Bolshevistic propaganda. 
That this is recognized by some of our wisest leaders is made 
evident through the formation of a league “to meet assaults 
upon free institutions of the United States, mainly by con- 
structive education of the people as to the superiority of our 
form of government and the righteousness of the principles 
upon which our government is based.” A branch league will be 
established in each state, and 5000 speakers will stand ready 
to address schools, workers in factories and other groups of 
people. Among the members of the executive committee are 
found such well-known publicists as Franklin K. Lane, Charles 
BE. Hughes, Cardinal Gibbons and Theodore Roosevelt. 


WHEN BAPTISTS LEAD 


APTISTS enjoy the distinction of having the only work 
for Chinese in the republic of Mexico. At Lampico a 
former Baptist pastor established a work among the Chinese 
and baptized a number of them into the membership of our 
Mexican church. They are a substantial element in the church 
and conduct a little mission for their countrymen in the city.. 
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PROTESTANT DEAD WOOD 


Dr. S.. Parkes Cadman, writing on “The Church in the 
Days Ahead” in the Western Christian Advocate, says: 

“The Church of Rome takes care of its priorities. We 
throw them away to the winds, and where are we? For ex- 
ample, in New York today there are a million so-called Prot- 
estants. They are not even decent pagans. They go nowhere 
to church and make no contribution to any part of the church. 
They come into New York from every part of this country, 
and if they had church letters they are never presented. On 
Sundays the sons of class leaders and deacons and elders are 
among the automobile riders, and if they ever come out at all 
you have to dig them out from under a pile of filthy Sunday 
newspapers. When they come to church they walk in as 
though they were bestowing a compliment on Almighty God 
by being there. We can not have a church that way even 
though you raise ten million times ten million. There has got 
to be a new church consciousness. It will not be in this 
generation, but it has got to come. Methodism is the only 
church among the Protestant churches which has harnessed 
individualism to the good of the collective whole.” 

And yet Doctor Cadman, formerly a Methodist, 
pastor of a Congregational church. 


is now 


THE DISCIPLES AND EDUCATION 


A correspondent of the Christian Evangelist writes of the 
“Disciples and Education,” as follows: 

“At first sight it may seem to many that we are doing 
much for education. We have some twenty-three colleges 
listed in our year book. This is a goodly number. But when 
we examine them, we are grievously disappointed. When we 
test the effect these institutions are having upon national 
ideals and national life and thought, we are doubly disap- 


. pointed. Where are the ideas formulated which shall govern 


America, and through America the world, in the next genera- 
tion? In the great endowed universities and theological sem- 
inaries, in the great state universities; not in the struggling 
colleges of the Disciples. And we may rest assured that so 
far as we are concerned, we Shall not exert any vital influence 
on the thought and ideals of the world until we do go into the 
educational field in a manner commensurate with the great- 
ness of our plea. I do not say that the idea for which we 
stand will not trumph. In the providence of God he may well 
raise up another people to accomplish the task in which we 
fail, but the achievement will be another’s, it will not be ours. 
Advanced education is absolutely essential to our success.” 


TAKE WARNING! 


While our religious weeklies are publishing lists of in- 
creases in pastors’ salaries, the Continent receives from one 
of its subscribers a communication which we trust will be 
read and pondered by those who feel that the pastor’s salary 
is inadequate. The attention of Mr. D. C. Shull, who never 
tires in his effort to secure larger salaries for Baptist preach- 
ers, is especially called to the following warning: 

“T read the article in the Continent on ‘Why Is a Minister?’ 
I am an elder. I have been an elder twenty years and my 
father was an elder before me. In the article referred to the 
minister talks about what the congregation expects of him 
and what he thinks he ought to do. I ask, ‘What is he hired 
for?’ Doesn’t the congregation hire him and hasn’t the con- 
_ gregation some right to say how he shall perform his work? 

“He refers to ministers having the privilege of striking. 
I presume there is nothing to hinder a minister from asking 
for a higher salary should he choose to do so: There is dan- 
ger, however, of establishing a precedent beyond the ability 
of a congregation. I can judge only by the one in which I 
now have the honor of being an elder. We called our min- 
ister a little more than five years ago. We had unsatisfac- 
tory quarters and had a debt amounting to $2,500. We felt 
unable to pay a salary of more than $1,200. We made an effort, 
however, and finally called the pastor on a salary of $1,500. 
Our membership has increased 100 per cent, but we have 


raised the old debt, built a new church, paid several thousand 
on the new building and have the present balance indebted- 
ness, both principal and interest, paid to date. 

“Under these circumstances does any one think our min- 
ister would be justified in striking for higher salary? We all 
know that the majority of workingmen receive a much higher 
wage than the minister, but should not the minister be willing 
to sacrifice for the sake of the church? I would like to hear 
from other elders of our great church on this subject. Is there 
not a likelihood of our going to extremes in this matter of in- 
creasing the salary of ministers?” 

Is it possible that this is meant for gentle irony? 


A VALUABLE SUGGESTION 


The United Presbyterian for Jan. 1 contains an excellent 
suggestion for superintendents of Sunday schools entitled, 
“The Sabbath School Emergency Shelf.” The writer says that 
“there should be in every school at least a dozen people, 
young and old, so trained in the work of the school that there 
need not be the least disturbance in case all the officers 
should fail to come.” This suggestion is followed by one 
equally valuable when attention is called to latent teaching 
talent outside the regular substitute class. “A busy man who 
does not feel able to take a.class regularly will consent to 
teach occasionally, and it sometimes happens that the occa- 
sional teaching will bring him regularly in the end.” 


THE IRISH QUESTION 


Seven representatives of the Irish Protestant churches are 
in this country presenting their interpretation of the situation 
in Ireland. An interview with two members of the commis- 
sion, Hon. William Coote, M.P., and Rev. C. W. Maquire, is 
reported for the Central Christian Advocate by J. T. Brabuer 
Smith. These gentlemen say in part: 

“The Sinn Feiners say that England is grossly misgovern- 
ing Ireland. Nothing can be farther from the truth. Ireland 
has a fuller representation in the British parliament in pro- 
portion to her population than England, Scotland or Wales. 
Whatever mistakes England made in Ireland in the days gone 
by, she has more than atoned for these wrongs. The late 
Mr. John Redmond admitted in 1915 the debt that Ireland owed 
to the British parliament for beneficial legislation. The Sinn 
Feiners say that Ireland is a very poor country, and they are 
trying to raise a large sum of money in America to promote 
Irish industries. The fact is that Ireland is amazingly wealthy 
at the present time. The Irish farmers have millions of dol- 
lars lying idle in the Irish banks. It is significant that De Valera 
cannot get in Ireland the money that he is looking for in 
America. The truth is, the Irish people have no confidence 
in him or his party. Irishmen live under the same laws and 
enjoy the same liberty as other sections of the British em- 
pire. If Ireland became a separate nation, she would not be 
able to stand alone. Economically she is dependent on Great 
Britain, and with her small population and resources she 
would undoubtedly become the victim of some great power 
that would use her to injure the British empire and probably 
America. . The forces of Sinn Fein would, if unchecked, 
turn Ireland into a wilderness in which life and property and 
personal liberty would not be secure.” 


WHY NOT APPEAL TO NEW TESTAMENT? 


A writer in the Living Church quotes from the forty- 
eighth canon of Laodicea: “Every person baptized shall after 
baptism be anointed into the supernal chrism and be made 
a partaker of the kingdom of God,” and also from a decree of 
Pope Urban which declares: “All the faithful are morally 
bound to receive, after baptism, through the bishop’s laying 
on of hands, the Holy Spirit,” and argues that if these ex- 
pressions be taken at their face value there is no room for 
the notion that confirmation is simply useful and advisable; 
it is indispensable. 
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Editorial — 


The Baptist 


ue Baptist is the concrete expressién of the 
4h will of the denomination, registered at Denver 
last May. . The recommendation of the Survey 
committee that ‘‘we establish a denominational 
weekly paper which shall be of high grade and 
under the ownership and control of the Northern 
Baptist Convention’? was. adopted by an over- 
whelming majority. Last November the General 
Board of Promotion, by unanimous vote and with 
great enthusiasm, approved the recommendations 
of its committee on the new paper. Whatever any 
one may think as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
action taken, three important facts are beyond 
denial: the people want a paper owned and con- 
trolled by themselves; they voted to establish it; it 
is here. 

The establishment of this paper gives proof of 
crowing denominational self-consciousness and of 
increasing desire for essential denominational 
unity. These tendencies need not and do not im- 
peril the fundamental Baptist principles of the 
right of private judgment and the independency 
of the local church. Codperation is as distinctly 
the result of personal choice as is isolation. One 
exercises as much personal liberty in deciding to 
join in a chorus as when insisting that he sing a 
solo. It is his own free will that acts in each case. 
But if he elects to sing with others he must keep 
in tune and in time with his fellow-vocalists, or 
trouble will follow. Independent choice should 
result in inter-dependent action. Whether we will 
or no we must live in some sort of relation to other 
people. No man can be a real follower of Jesus 
and ignore the welfare of those about him. No 
church has any right, in the name of independency, 
to go its way regardless of the interests of other 
churches and so of the welfare of God’s kingdom. 

Despite oft-repeated warnings, we have no fear 
that cooperative effort ‘‘leads straight toward 
Rome.’’ Our real peril is from unrelated action. 
A wise man once said that while one man—of the 
right sort—might chase a thousand, two men, act- 
ing together, can put ten thousand to flight. This 
is suggestive arithmetic and the computation is 
validated by experience. Bushwhacking has its 
charms, but it is ineffective as compared with the 
charge of men who touch shoulders. 

We-believe that the Baptist denomination has 
a distinct and important mission. We readily 
grant that the term ‘‘Baptist’’ was fastened upon 
us by our enemies and that it fails to express what 
is most fundamental in our belief and practice. 
But whatever may have been its original connota- 
tion, it has come to stand not only for an outward 


form but for religious liberty, ecclesiastical democ- 
racy, immediacy of relationship with God and the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ. We hold no truth that 
is not also emphasized by some other body of 
Christians. Our distinctiveness lies in our corre- 
lation of principles and in the conclusions which 
we draw from them. The world still needs our 
witness. 


We are a denomination and should not be 
ashamed of it. A denomination is defined as ‘‘a 
body of Christians having a common faith and 
form of worship and discipline.’’ In spite of our 
differences we qualify under this definition. When 
some brother assures us that the word ‘‘denomina- 
tion’’ is not to be found in the New Testament, 
and therefore should not be applied to Baptists, 
we admit his first contention but reject his con- 
clusions. His objection would hold against many 
other respectable words the use of which has be- 
come common and without which our diction would 
be distinctly poorer. Some term must be em- 
ployed to express our unity. The ‘‘Baptist 
church,’’ except as applied to a local body, is a 
misnomer. To speak of our people simply as 
‘‘Baptists’’ gives no hint of any measure of soli- 
darity. ‘‘Denomination’’ defines us for what we 
are and does not smack of hierarchy. 


The Northern Baptist Convention cooperates 
in the Inter-Church World Movement, and THE 
Baptist will, very naturally, have a keen and sym- 
pathetic interest in the success of this significant 
undertaking. By action taken at Denver, our de- 
nominational ‘interests are thoroughly _ safe- 
guarded, and we can enter into cooperative effort 
with other evangelical bodies without the slightest 
danger to our denominational integrity. It will 
be our aim to promote cordial relations between 
Baptists and other bodies which share with us in 
devotion to Jesus Christ and to the growth of the 
kingdom of God. So far as in us lies we shall dif- 
ferentiate between our convictions and our preju- 
dices. The former will be given hospitable treat- 
ment, and the latter we will turn out of doors, 
when possible. Among our settled convictions is 
one which calls for friendship and mutual helpful- 
ness among the children of: God. 

This paper will major in religion. Nothing is 
clearer in this day of unrest and bitter animosity 
than that the only remedy for our ills is to be found 
in the religion of Jesus. Leagues and agreements 
are worthless except as back of them are honest 
and high-minded men. Every wicked act is born 
of a wicked thought. The world will never be right 
until men’s hearts are right. 


The highest function of a paper, as of an indi- | 
vidual, is to help people to reproduce Jesus Christ | 
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in their daily living. The times in which we live 
are revealing with increasing clearness the pro- 
found philosophy of Jesus’ great utterance, ‘‘Ye 
must be born again.’’ Nothing less than souls 


cleansed from selfishness and bitterness, souls . 


flaming with the spirit of sacrificial service, will 
save the world from moral collapse. Only as we 
take our stand at the cross and come to share in 
the spirit which led Jesus to suffer upon it shall 
we help the world to emerge from the nightmare of 
distrust and hatred in which humanity now trav- 
ails, 

So we shall seek to hold before our readers and 
to keep before ourselves, not now and then but 
constantly, Jesus Christ and him crucified. He 
had a vision of the reign of God over the hearts 
of men; we would share in that vision. He came 
not to do his own will, but that of his Father; we 
hope to make it clear that THE Baptist seeks noth- 
ing so earnestly as to be of help in carrying out 
God’s program for the world. He was a friend; 
may this paper carry the spirit of friendliness into 
every home which it enters and to every one of 
its readers. 

Trusting in God for guidance and help, looking 
to northern Baptists for generous and loval sup- 
port, we face our task. 


Prayer 


Our Father, we dedicate this paper to Thee and 
to Thy redemptive work. We can do nothing 
without Thee. Make clear Thy will for us and give 
us grace and strength to do it. Give us a constant 
sense of Thy presence with us and of Thy love. 
Bless the homes into which this paper may go, and 
we ask especially that Thou wilt guard and guide 
the children in these homes. We are weak but 
Thy power is unlimited and this is Thy work. We 
dare to go forward only because Thou hast prom- 
ised to go with us. Fulfill unto us all Thy gracious 
promises. 

We ask this in the name of Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son and our Saviour. Amen. 


‘The New World Movement and the 
Individual 


HE New World Movement is designed to 

effect a new world. The projected world will 
be morally and spiritually better than the present ; 
otherwise, it ought not to be. But to speak of a 
moral and spiritual world is to speak of persons 
who will live in that world. At present there is 
something appealing and alluring in the abstract 
terms—democracy, reconstruction, righteous social 
order, Christianity. It seems almost commonplace 
and prosaic to speak of one who is myself and 
another who is my neighbor. These are too indi- 
vidual, too minute, to attract attention. The four- 
year-old habit of thinking in terms of millions and 
of nations and of world-movements threatens, by 
a sort of ‘‘astronomical intimidation,’’ to destroy 
the sense of individual worth and responsibility. 
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The Psalmist had a like experience in contem- 
plating the vast and the many: 

“When I behold thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

Moon and stars which thou hast ordained; 
What is man, that thou shouldst be mindful of him, 
And a son of man, that thou shouldst visit him.” 

But some individuals who live in the present 
world order will live in the coming one also, even 
though it be forty years hence. The coming age 
will be morally better only as those who live now 
earry over into it morally purified and spiritually 
humble selves. The bonds that bind the present 
good to the future better are those that are sensi- 
tive to the divine will as revealed in Christ. The 
only permanent conserving factor in a changing 
social order is the Christian deseribed in the 
words: ‘‘If any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him. For all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the vain glory of life, is not of the Father, but 
is of the world. And the world is passing away, 
and the desire for it; but he that does the will of 
God abides forever.’’ 

In working with God to re-create a new world, 
now, as always in Christianity, the emphasis is 
upon the individual. ‘‘If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him.’’ ‘‘He that 
does the will of God abides forever.’’ The respon- 
sibility for an evangelized China and Japan and 
India and Africa, for a more truly Christian 
Kurope and England and America, rests upon the 
one who does not love the world as it now is, but 
has the Father’s redemptive purpose for it. This 
one hesitates not to execute his Father’s purpose, 
and acts as though he alone were commissioned to 
do it. He becomes a new center of creative activ- 
ity, so that he influences others with like passion. 
These in turn become creative centers of divine 
power; but intensity of passion is conditioned upon 
individual conviction. There is no progress in 
history possible except upon belief that all men 
are capable of the highest moral elevation and that 
some men acting upon this belief have raised the 
race to a permanently higher level. 

But there is a subtle infidelity lurking in the 
hearts of most of us concerning our possibilities 
that cuts the nerve of endeavor and shows us to be 
moral cowards. Our capabilities seem so limited, 
our environment so straitened, our opportunities 
so remote, that we unwittingly pity ourselves and 
faney that some hard and austere master is de- 
manding more than is just. Just because so many 
of us have limited ability is sufficient reason for 
combining our single talents, that the total may 
equal ten or more. The temptation is exceedingly 
creat for a man of one talent to hide it. So little 
is expected of him. The man aware of power and 
strength rejoices in acquisition. He is tempted to 
speculate for speedy and larger gains, not to hide 
his capital in the earth. But most men have little 
capital. The temptation is that of excessive cau- 
tion, distrust, perchance sullenness. 

Against this danger we must be on our guard 
as we all enter upon the New World Movement. 
To those tempted to do nothing, or to do little, 
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because they have no wealth, no learning, no social 
station, no outstanding ability as preacher, or 
evangelist, or social worker, the words of our Lord 
come as though addressed to each one individually. 
‘‘Thou wicked and slothful servant. Cast ye out 
the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness.”’ 

Is any Christian so poorly endowed with busi- 
ness ingenuity that he ean contribute nothing to 
the coming kingdom? Every one can contribute 
something. I must, or incur the danger of hear- 
ing my Lord describe me as wicked and slothful 
and unprofitable. 

God grant that the bigness of our task may not 
overwhelm us with feeling of impotency and in- 
significance, but rather elicit the hidden possibili- 
ties in each and im all. 

The few millions of Baptists acting heartily 
together in the spirit of conquest can enrich the 
lives of tens of millions of the non-Christian world 
through the evangelists and teachers and physi- 
cians and nurses whom our one hundred million 
dollars will send and support. Money is only the 
means to the end. The end is the enrichment of 
lives of others and the consequent but undesigned 
enrichment of our own. ‘‘He that does the will of 
God abides forever.’’ 


The Standard’s Valedictory 


6¢C1ORROWING most of all for the word which 

he had spoken, that they should behold his 
face no more.’’?’ Something of the sorrow which 
filled the hearts of the Ephesian elders will be felt 
by a great company of men and women as they 
realize that they are no more to see THE STANDARD. 
For more than two generations it had been help- 
ing to build the kingdom of God, not only in the 
Mississippi Valley but throughout our country. No 
one can ever accurately compute the sacrificial 
service which made possible its influence and help- 
fulness. . The ‘‘Story of. THE Stanparp,’’ so finely 
told by Doctor Carman in the Valedictory issue of 
that paper, could not reveal a'tithe of the heroism 
and unselfishness shown by those who carried THE 
Stanparp through the difficulties which inevitably 
beset the denominational journal. But Doctor 
Dickerson is right; it is ‘‘a renaissance—not a 
burial.’?’ Ts Sranparp lives not only in human 
lives made better, but in its successor, THE Baptist. 
The waters of the great rivers still are after they 
have been lost to sight in the sea. THr SranparpD 
still is and will continue to be so long as its breadth 
of vision, high ideals and fairness of spirit control 
the paper into which it has been merged. 


Difficulties of Prison Reform 


RISON reform makes its way slowly. The re- 

formers may be ever so able and possessed 

of an unlimited stock of faith and courage, but the 
way they walk is rough and thorny. 

The idea that a prison should be a place for re- 

making men rather than a place for punishing 

them, sound as it is, is by no means grateful to 
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certain groups who found profit for themselves in 
the older ways. When one recalls how attempts 
were made to discredit prison reform at Sing Sing, 
one does not wonder that a similar attempt seems © 
under way in connection with the naval prison at 
Portsmouth, N. H. And the target is the same in 
each case, namely, Lieut. Commander Thomas 
Mott:Osborne. ) 

His claim for the institution is that it has been 
‘‘converted from a scrap-heap to a repair shop.’’ 
And he further asserts that of the 6689 men who 
have been cared for there during his two years of 
command 2442 were restored to duty, a remarkable 
record in comparison with the old system. 

These investigations of Thomas Mott Osborne 
are good things. ,They serve to advertise the © 
newer and humane methods of prison .administra- 
tion with which his name is connected. After each 
one of them there is a larger public which has an 
interest in the matter, and a stronger demand that 
the men in all our prisons shall be treated like men 
and shall be given a chance to make their way back 
into the normal, wholesome, productive life of the 
community. 


With the first mement of Jan. 17, the constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors went into effect. The 
friends of booze kept up the fight to the last and 
declare their intention to continue efforts to nullify 
the recorded will of a majority of the people. Their 
rage was to be expected. The liquor traffic was im- 
mensely profitable. All the talk about robbing 
people of their ‘‘liberty’’ and the saloon as the 
‘‘poor man’s club’’ is simply camouflage. Men 
who made and men who sold liquor are the people 
who rave and froth at the mouth over the suppres- 
sion of the traffic. Business men who employ la- 
bor, even men who have used intoxicants, recognize 
the economic waste involved in the use of liquor 
and approve its removal from among us. That the 
law will be violated is certain; but so are the laws 
against arson and theft and murder. The govern- 
ment seems to be in earnest in its efforts to enforce 
the law, and those who persist in putting the eup 
to their neighbor’s lips are sure to find that ‘‘the 
way of the transgressor is hard.’’ 


Tue Baptist congratulates itself and its readers 
upon the consent of Dr. John Clifford to act as our 
British correspondent. He needs no word of com- 
mendation from us, for he is known and honored 
the world over. No man is better fitted to interpret 
the signs of the times than is Doctor Clifford. An 
‘‘ineurable optimist,’’ he does not shut his eyes to 
threatening conditions or refuse to see the evils 
which are rampant in the modern world. He is 
hopeful because he believes in God and in the final 
triumph of Jesus Christ. The war has brought 
Great Britain and the United States into an inti- 
maey of relationship which makes all that concerns 
the welfare of the mother country of deepest in- 
terest to her children on this side of the Atlantie. 


| 
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dominated the actions of men for ages. 
“mind has come to the birth. Men are thinking in terms of 


ferent, their spirit is different. 
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The Peril of Peace 


By JOHN CLIFFORD 


HE name of John Clifford is known and honored wherever men love righteousness 
and long for the coming of the kingdom of God. While a citizen of Great Britain, 


he belongs to us of America by virtue of his passionate devotion to democracy. 


THE 


Baptist felicilates itself and its readers that Doctor Clifford has consented to be our 


British corrcspondent.—Tuer Enpirors. 


is when will America sign the treaty. The difficulty 

and delay in affixing her signature make us anxious; 

but we do not, for one moment, surrender the con- 
viction that the expectations she has created will be fully 
realized. Her splendid idealism has laid us, and indeed the 
world, under debts that.cannot be reckoned. It has lifted the 
thought and life of the world. Its appearance in the dark 
days of the war brightened our outlook, gladdened our hearts 
and added fuel to our courage. Its impact strengthened our 
will. We are grateful and though, as George Eliot tells us, 
“The soul is not always competent to keep the heights she 
is able to gain,” yet we wait. We cherish the assurance that 
one of the gifts the new year will bestow upon the world will 
be a new pledge to mankind that as America suffered and 
worked with uncomparable unselfishness for righteousness and 
freedom, so now she will hold back nothing that is necessary 
to complete and crown her gift. 


- 
TT: question of questions with us in the old country 


The International Soul 


The great Edmund Burke taught a century and a half 
ago that “men are not governed by law, still less by force; but 
by customs and habits of thought.” Now the most prophetic 
fact of today is that we are getting free of customs and habits 
of thinking about the corporate life of mankind which have 
The international 


internationalism. The war has opened our eyes to the limita- 
tions and perils of patriotism. It has wrought great things 
and produced wonderful and beneficent results; but its day is 
over. It is parochial, It is short-sighted. It fosters narrow- 
ness, bigotry, selfishness and hatred. In the unforgetable 
speech of Nurse Cavell, “It is not enough.” Its poverty is 
found out, and its dangers are exposed; and now the war has 
liberated us from the despotism of the “habit and custom” of 
patriotism. 

America led the way in that great liberation. When you 
interpreted the Monroe doctrine in such a way that you could, 
and did, join in the tragic struggle that, though it centered in 
Europe, was actually international and world-wide, you struck 
an effective blow at the habit of looking at life through the 
blinkers of patriotism, and aided in the birth of the inter- 
national mind and heart and will. MHenceforward, interna- 
tionalism will dominate the thinking and govern the political 
conduct of men. God has breathed a new soul into the human 
world. It is feeble as an infant; but it is here; and though 
its lusty cry tells of pains and perils, yet it will grow and 
give its full-grown life to the service of humanity. 

It is not surprising that there should be difficulty and 
anxiety, and that the whole human creation should groan and 
travail in pain, but it will be manifested in the end of the 
day that all things work together for good in the emergence of 
that new conception of the meaning and values of our inter- 
corporate activity which will guide and control the new order. 

A new day has dawned. Internationalism is the next stage 
divinely ordered for the world’s life. Fresh crystallizations 
around the national idea are taking place, but with a moment- 
ous difference. Their outlook is different, their aims are dif- 
The new organizations aim 
at world-helping codperation, and not at life-destroying compe- 
tition; and in that work the English-speaking people must have 
a great share. 


The Alien Bill 
Yet in our old country we are still troubled about many 
things and one of them is the legislation against aliens which 


has just passed or is on the point of passing through parlia- 
ment. There is not a line of fraternity in it. It bursts with 


the hatred born of a false and blind nationalism—the result 
of bad thinking for years past. Nobody would suspect that 
our political representatives had ever heard of the teaching of 
Christ about forgiveness and reconciliation, or that they had 
ever weighed the solemn and sovereign fact of the solidarity of 
mankind; but, deny it though they may long and loudly, still 
“we are members one of another,’ and out of that membership 
certain laws emerge which cannot be broken with impunity. 
One fact has given us some comfort; our house of lords has 
taken out the most obnoxious clause inserted by the house of 
commons, and we are hoping that it will not be suffered to 
re-appear; but it is a suggestive fact and strongly confirmatory 
of the verdict of the Bishop of Hereford, that our present 
parliament is entirely “abnormal,” and not really representa- 
tive of the people, that we have to look for escape from the 
malignant legislation of hate to the reactionary house of peers. 

Another trouble, which belongs also to the same source, 
is what is called the Enabling Bill, a piece of legislation which 
has greatly disturbed Free Churchmen and seriously divided 
Anglicans. It was invented and has been engineered in 
the interests of the state church, and its real object (as the 
Bishop of Carlisle states in his title for it, the ‘Disabling 
Bill”) is to take from parliament all real and effective con- 
trol of the church; to secure to it the social prestige, the 
immense national property, the historic buildings, whilst mak- 
ing it as really “free” as any Wesleyan or Baptist society. 

(1) This bill does a grave wrong to the commonwealth, 
in that it continues and aggravates the injustice by which the 
state selects a church for its special and exclusive favors 
and penalizes in various ways other churches that find it their 
duty to stand aloof from the state. The only just position 
the state can take up is that of neutrality toward all churches. 
That neutrality in our judgment is due to the church of Christ 
on the one hand and to the citizens of the state on the other. 

Then (2) the Enabling Bill is not straightforward. For 
nine-tenths of the citizens of this country it is ‘fa leap in the 


dark,” As the Bishop of Carlisle says, ‘‘The people are not 
at the back of it.” They know little about it and they care 
less. It works a revolution in the land and yet beyond a few 


thousand specially interested clericals nobody understands what 
is being done. 

Further (3) it is a repetition of what we experienced in 
1902 when the “Bishops’ Bill” on state education was fraudu- 
lently introduced into parliament and Free Churchmen were 
made to pay for the training of the children of the nation 
in Romanism and Anglicanism and have been doing it ever 
since. So after this war a march is stolen upon the people 
through a parliament that does not represent the nation. 
Neither the spirit nor the astuteness of the old clericalism 
is dead. However much we may wish it, we are not allowed 
to forget the saying of Gambetta, “Clericalism is the enemy.” 

Thus the outlook for 1920 is far from bright. The sky 
is filled with clouds. The storm signals are hoisted. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s says, “We are galloping to ruin as.fast as 
we can.” Financially and industrially our country is in a 
deplorable condition. The omens in many directions are of 
sinister meaning. It could not be otherwise. The “casualties” 
of the war cannot be set out in figures. They penetrate and 
pervade all realms of life. But we are the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, the “unrivaled optimist,” and are ourselves optimists 
of the true Christian type, i. e., optimists who know and 
measure the wrongs that around us lie, and yet possess in 
Christ and his gospel a boundless hope which does not permit 
us to dwell in the shadows of despair but urges us up to those 
heavenly heights from which we catch the vision of a new 
humanity which is now and through all these experiences 
being fashioned after the likeness of Christ. 
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Shall We Forget the Fields of France? 


By JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


RE we in danger of for- 


getting the blood- 
drenched, shell-torn, fire- 
swept zone that 


stretches from the North Sea to 
the borders of Switzerland, 
which possibly may be known in 
history as humanity’s Via Dolo- 
rosa? In descending from the 
high plains of sacrificial living 
to the bog of selfish interest, 
shall we stop thinking tenderly 
of that part of the world which 
for over four years suffered a 
crucifixion and now wears a 
crown of countless crosses? In 
the days of conflict, when we 
prayed and labored and offered 
life for victory on those fields, 
the very soil itself seemed etern- 
ally sacred. Are we becoming 
so immersed again in our own 
affairs that we are about to for- 
get the Calvary of the nations? 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with 
us yet, 

Lest we 
forget!” 


forget —lest we 


No one who visited northern 
France and southern Belgium 
while the vast battlefields were 
still unsalvaged and the instru- 
ments of death and even the 
blood-spots were still visible can 
ever forget. Indeed, the impres- 
sions deepen as the months pass, 
and the mental panorama of it 
all now startles one more severe- 
ly than did his actual observa- 
tions when they were made in 
the regions where appalling si- 
lence reigned over ruined and lifeless towns, billowed fields 
and the blackened remants of dead forests. Over there a single 
detail would absorb attention. Now a sense of the vastness of 
the destruction of life and hope and land and the work of 
man’s hands oppresses the soul. Many of the details of a single 
scene which at the moment absorbed attention are now lost 
in the composite picture of Liege, Rheims, Lens, La Bassee, 
Bethune, the Somme, Chateau Thierry, the Marne, the Argonne 
Forest, Verdun and a hundred other spots. 

The writer reached France and Belgium while the lurid 
afterglow of the great conflagration was still reflected in the 
heavens and while the atmosphere was still electric. Millions 
of foreign soldiers were still there. Many of the battlefields 
were still unsalvaged. Many thousands of miles of unfilled 
trenches in line after line, zigzagged all the way from the 
English Channel to the foothills of the Alps. Hundreds of 
thousands of miles of fences (or thickets) of barbedwire en- 
tanglements were serpentined across the fields, through the 
forests and over the hills. Shiploads of unexploded shells, hand 
grenades and other instruments of death were being collected 
for destruction. Armored tanks stood where they were aban- 
doned. Gas masks, helmets, machine gun belts and oc¢asionally 
a soldier’s cape or coat littered some of the battlefields. Here 
and there were white crosses between or in the trenches or 
forts, for men who were buried when and where they fell. 
Near by were the military cemeteries that always seemed to 
say: 


which was injured. 


“We are the Dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt.dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


THE RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 
The Rheims Cathedral 


was not the only building in the city 
Most of the structures in the city of a pop- 
ulation of 110,000 were completely or partially destroyed. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe, 
* * * 

If ye break with us who die 

We shall not sleep.’ 


In a _ single day the writer 
would view the ruins of thou- 
sands of homes in_ scores of 
cities, towns and villages which 
were completely or partially de- 
stroyed, and in the evening talk 
it over with men and women 
who, wonderful to relate, had 
lived through four and a half 
years when the fumes of hell 
were in their faces, but had not 
lost their sanity, although some- 
times their countenances were 
still taut and the whites of their 
eyes seemed enlarged by reason 
of the strain. Frequently the 
impressions of the day would 
mass themselves for brainstorms 
at night. The picture was un- 
speakably tragic then, but the 
awfulness of it all seems still 
more awful at a distance. One 
feels impotent in trying to de- 
pict it, and in a brief article 
one can point to only a few of 
the scenes that compose the 
panorama. 

Future generations will place 
Liege side by side with Ther- 
mopyle in illustration of heroism, 
but vastly larger in scale. Some- 
how the story of David and 
Goliath came to the writer as 
he looked into the faces of a con- 
gregation which had seen 40,000 
Belgians hold 150,000 Germans 
at bay for thirteen days while 
France and England were given time to buckle on their 
armor, and had then seen them retreat only because the Ger- 
mans had brought up guns of such long range that the forts 
around Liege could be demolished while the invaders were 
still beyond the reach of the smaller weapons of those defend- 
ing their own land. What would have happened to the world 
had not men died at. Liege? Some of the bodies were given 
burial by men in the little congregation which gathered that 
evening to welcome the American visitor in the church at the 
foot of the hill where a new military cemetery was made. The 
visitor’s interpreter had fought in the first battle of the great 
war. The interpreter’s father, a civilian, was shot by the in- 
vaders, but to this day the family does not know the reason for 
the murder. Shall we forget those who died at Liege? Shall 
we forget the women and children and old men who for four 
years lived under conditions that harrowed their souls and 
who linger now with memories of days that all but dethroned 
their reason? One who heard their stories cannot forget. Nor 
will he forget how their souls seemed to leap when he gave 
them a translation of a poem that appeared in America the day 
after the armistice was signed: 


“The dawn at last has broken, 
And the war-worn people see 
The vision of the blessed peace 
That comes with victory. 


“You can hear the glad hosannas 
From out the rescued sod, 

And the right still holds the balance 
In the sacred scales of God.” 


January 31, 


About seventy-five miles north of Paris we found small 
cities such as Chauny and La Fere where there were Baptist 
churches before the war—the only evangelical congregations 
in that particular section of France. At Chauny three-fourths 
of the city had been completely destroyed, and in that area 
there seemed to be not a single house left that could be used. 
The Baptist church building had been repaired for some mili- 
tary purpose. At that time only one Baptist family was known 
to have returned to the city. At La Fere the church building 
was almost completely destroyed and only two or three families 
who had worshipped there had reéstablished their homes in 
the vicinity. At Tergnier, which had been an important rail- 
way center, we found no building left, and nothing rising above 
the level of the heaps of brick and stone and ashes except an 
occasional fragment of a wall or a chimney, or the twisted 
and rusty frames of broken machinery where factories once 
stood. 

The Hindenburg line ran through Lens, and at that point 
it remained stationary for nearly four years. Before the war 
at least 30,000 people (possibly 40,000) made their homes in 
Lens, which was the center of the greatest coal-mining region 
in all France. When the armistice was signed not a house 
in all the city had been left standing. The city was razed 
literally to the earth, with here and there a part of a wall or 
a chimney breaking the monotony in a sea of debris. The pas- 
tor who had supervised the erection of the Baptist church 
building and the manse finally located the sites of the two 
buildings. There was nothing remaining except the two cel- 
lars, which were filled with the ruins of the walls. Five 
months after the armistice was signed a few more than a 
hundred people had constructed temporary shelters for them- 


selves in the midst of the waste of debris. Now some thou- 
sands are back, living in such cellars as can be made habit- 
able. Here American Baptists began their relief work in the 
devastated regions by erecting a large hut to serve as a center 
for many forms of practical Christian service and a small 
building to be used as temporary sleeping quarters for return- 
ing refugees. It is estimated that in France and southern 
Belgium there are 2000 cities, towns and villages completely 
or partially destroyed. 

Just outside of Lens, whether one journeys toward Vimy 
Ridge, La Bassee, Bethune, Lille, or in any other direction, he 
finds vast areas where the surface of the earth has been 
changed. Farm lands were overturned by shell fire. The clay 
is on top and the soil is underneath. The surface of such 
land resembles the sea swept by a gale. Where once there 
were dense forests nothing now remains except blackened 
stumps. Even the hedges on some fields seemed converted 
into bronze, and there one’s eye seldom rested on spots of 
green except on the ridges between the shell holes. This was 
late in April, when further north the orchards were full of 
blossoms. The devastated areas of France equal about 6,000 
square miles. In that region 200,000 buildings were completely 
destroyed and 250,000 other structures were damaged; 250,000 
farms were in the devastated areas, where three million acres 
have been rendered useless for immediate cultivation, and 
250,000 acres of land are in such condition that forests must 
be planted in the hope of creating in a few decades a new soil. 
The war destroyed one million acres of forest land. 

The prominence given to the pictures of the cathedral at 
Rheims has created the impression that it, especially, was 
the target of German marksmen. Because of its height the 
cathedral doubtless served as a target, but 
about nine-tenths of all the buildings in the 
city, with a pre-war population of 110,000, were 
struck by German shells. In April, 1919, pos- 
sibly 10,000 or 15,000 people had returned to re- 
establish their homes amid the ruins. For 
many miles around the city, in every direction, 
the earth is torn. Many villages have been 
utterly wiped out. Strong fortifications like 
La Pompelle were almost pulverized and turned 
into heaps of dust. As one stands on this great 
heap, La Pompelle, which was once a famous 
fort, he looks down upon a maze of trenches 
and jungles of barbed-wire entanglements. 


The picture at the left is of a church at 
Lucy-le-Bocage, in the Chateau Thierry 
region. The preservation of the crucifix 
in the building has been regarded by the 
peasants in that area as nothing less 
than miraculous. 

The ruins of a church at Montfaucon— 
back of Verdun—appear below. This 
town was taken by the American troops 
a few weeks before the end of the war. 
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For perhaps six hours our party motored in a fast army 
car on several sides of Verdun, where, we were told, 500,000 
men were killed outright. The city itself is largely destroyed 
and the surrounding forts are now little more than piles of 
earth. It is estimated that as many as one million shells were 
exploded on the crest and slopes of a single hill outside the 
city. Probably Verdun would have been taken by the Ger- 
mans but for the underground citadel which accommodates 
28,000 soldiers. In our six hours of motoring outside the city, 
we saw not a single piece of land in cultivation and seldom 
a house except barracks for soldiers and camps for prisoners 
of war. The actual conditions where the tides of war rolled 
for four years are beyond comprehension except as one sees 
the devastation with his own eyes. Shall we forget Verdun? 
Shall we forget the land whose homes and industries and 
people were given in the cause we called our own? Chateau 
Thierry, St. Mihiel, Argonne and other French names are now 
a part of American history. Let us not forget all that makes 
the French people write Verdun in letters of gold. 

We shall not forget. Just now we are passing through a 


Tod te Be Rode) es ad) 


period almost identical with that which followed our own Civil 
War. Some day we shall come to more unselfish living. Some 
day we shall see more clearly our immeasurable indebtedness 
to France and Belgium, and we shall seek earnestly to have 
larger fellowship with their sufferings. We shall not forget! 

France staggers today under the economic burdens which 
the war has imposed, not to mention her deeper suffering, and 
other countries just beyond her borders are in imminent dan- 
ger of collapse. The hour calls for the largest measure of 
practical assistance. Surely relief work must be undertaken, 
church edifices must be built, and assistance must be given to 
those who would preach the gospel there. But much more is 
required. America’s commercial strength should be offered in 
cordial effort to help in the rehabilitation of Hurope. 
can financiers and the American government never faced a 
larger oportunity for altruistic service. As American citizens 
we owe much to the land of Lafayette and Joffre and Foch. 


Ameri- © 


As American Christians we owe much to the land of Joan 


of Arc, John Calvin and the Huguenots. 
Boston, Mass. 


If a Man Die, Shall He Live? 


By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


NE question the war has lifted into universal atten- 
tion—that of immortality. Before the war thousands 
succeeded in evading or postponing consideration of 
death and what lies beyond. It was possible to live 
for years with only an occasional acquaintance with death; to 
grow to maturity without having death smite one’s near and 
dear. In universal peace and comfort men preferred to live 
in the present and were able to face quite composedly the 
collapse of a frail and conventional hope of immortality. 

The brutal hand of war smote through our sloth and smooth- 
ness. He slew our strong young men by the million. He 
annihilated our hopes in one bloody grave. He trampled upon 
a world convulsed in agony. He summoned Famine and Pesti- 
lence to his aid, and they, long enfeebled and impotent, came 
forth armed to out-slay Death himself. Men had to believe in 
immortality or go mad in a universe of malice and madness. 
Out of the storm of war arose a new hope, a new trembling 
faith in immortality. 

The shadow cast by this faltering faith is spiritism. Thrown 
back out of the horrors of war comes man’s oldest supersti- 
tion, the belief in ghosts or spirits that mutter and mumble 
from the spirit land. One task before the Christian church 
is to conserve the new consciousness of the life beyond death 
without yielding to the benumbing paralysis of spiritism. 

The evidences of the renewed interest in spiritism are 
everywhere. Periodicals, quick to sense public interest or 
curiosity, are playing up ghosts and mediumistic enterprises 
and stories of the occult. Mediums are doing a thriving busi- 
ness in attempting to establish communication between the 
sorrowing and the dead. Writers are capitalizing the dread- 
ful suffering of the war in obviously commercialized faked 
accounts of conversations by wireless and ouija-board between 
sorrowing mothers and their sons. An aged scientist like Sir 
Oliver Lodge even convinces himself that he has held au- 
thentic converse with his dead son and publishes the record 
in tne puerilities of “Raymond.” 

Whai attitude ought Christians to take in regard to this 
recrudescence of spiritism? 

They ought, first, to recognize that it is a natural by- 
product of the war. Similar inquiries and emphasis followed 
the civil war. .In a time when grief is shadowing millions of 
homes it is inevitable that those whose experience of a living 
faith in a risen Saviour is small, should look for some release 
to pain. The recent discoveries of science in the more mys- 
terious realms of the material universe have led to a greater 
receptivity of mind toward further marvels. A generation that 
telephones from New York to Hawaii, and communicates by 
wireless across pathless oceans, receives without too great 
skepticism the claim that living men have communicated with 

They ought in the second place to remember that there 
are happenings in the realm of telepathy and hypnotism which 
make us aware that beneath the surface of our conscious life in 


the work-a-day world there lies the mysterious. region of the | 


sub-conscious self in which many of the limitations that sur- 
round our conscious life seem to be removed. Communications 
that claim to come from the dead may be nothing but the 
play of minds now living upon mind or the throwing up into 
the field of consciousness of something long locked in the 
sub-conscious self. 

Third, there is to be taken into account the persistent 


fraud that has tainted spiritism from the witch doctors of 


Africa, the conjurors of India, the mahatmas of Theosophy to 
the mediums of the present day. Mrs. Piper arose to mystify 
Harvard savants and befuddle the Society of Psychical Re- 
search and was later proved to be a fraud. Palladina was 
hailed as one who had succeeded in materializing spirit-borne 
roses, and ringing ghostly bells. Her claims, pronounced au- 
thentic by various learned bodies, were shown by physicists of 
Columbia University to be built on her skill as a contortionist. 
Madame Blavatsky was exposed in Madras, India, by the French 
mechanician who had built for her the concealed stairway and 
clever cabinet which made possible her marvels. 
a host of lesser psychics have gone up the dusty stairs to un- 
savory retirement. Perhaps with all of them there was an 
honest beginning. Conscious of certain unusual psychic powers 
they began to trade upon them in response to the credulous 
demands of the public, and in order to maintain their status 
were led ever deeper into deception. 

Fourth, the impossibility of substantiating the claims of 
spiritism is to be kept in’mind. A medium declares that she 
has a message from Roosevelt. Who is to deny it or disprove 
it or prove it for that matter? Unfortunately the correction 
of such claims is ‘not always near at hand as in a recent in- 
stance. An American soldier had not been heard from by his 
family for months. His brother decided*to go to Chicago to 
consult a famous medium to learn whether his brother had 
indeed died. He went, secured a communication in which his 
brother told him that he had “gone west” in a certain battle, 
and sent messages to the family. On returning home the 
young man said to his father, “There is no use hoping any 
longer, Dad, I’ve had a communication from ok 

“Have you?” said his father, “that’s queer, for so have I 
in a letter that came this morning from hospital, where 
he is getting well.” 

The true attitude of Christian believers, however, is not 
to be based on anything so unsatisfactory as conjecture and 
opinion. We have a gospel. Why go to a medium in some 
dim seance to assure us that our gens ones live when we have 
the voice of Jesus? 

Instead of imperfection, possible imposition, probable de- 


lusion, we have the calm certainty of the one perfect Man e 


this world has ever seen. Even to those who fail to discover 
his deity it would seem necessary that his word should be 
sufficient. If we cannot imagine the best man we ever knew, 


(Continued on page 16) 


Let us not forget! 


All these and- 


national family. 


by fanatical enthusiasts, 


and noiselessly in any direction. 


January 81, 1920 


The Ideal Denominational Paper 


A Symposium by Four Well Known Baptists 


questions of mankind from a more or less partisan 

or material standpoint, because the daily newspaper 

is a piece of manufacture which must pay dividends 
to a stock company. The editor’s chair must be more or less 
of a wheel chair with rubber tires, that it may move easily 
In an ideal denominational 
paper, these great epoch-making events may be treated fear- 
lessly. 

The world interest articles which it will present will be 
vibrant with life and forcible expression. They will give the 
Christian statesman’s interpretation of world movement, which 
includes social, economic and religious views. They have 
reached their present status because of beginnings at some 
vivid point in the world’s history. A letter on a publicity 
matter contains a quotable paragraph: “You want to keep in- 
formed on the big Christian things, taking place in the world. 
You often want to turn to some big outstanding bit of read- 
ing that will strengthen your beliefs, that will broaden your 
vision, that will make you realize what mighty projects are 
under construction for the cause of Christianity. 

The ideal paper will clearly, fully and continuously present 
the plans of the denomination. They will not be fragmentary 
but will compel attention by their completeness, cohesiveness 
of spirit, which creates a sense of the solidarity of our denomi- 
These plans will comprehend denomina- 
tional information, facts, methods and goals. 

The cooperating societies will have their departments and 
will convey their own message and spirit. 

Religious education will be stressed in the ideal paper, not 
but by sane expert teachers. It 
is to be hoped that graded Bible school lessons would be 
stressed and made popular, that the greatest channel to the 
church might hold its stream of youth. In my belief mission- 
ary instruction .belongs in the Sunday school. The missionary 
enterprise is a veritable mingling of romance and fact s* 


ve daily press discusses the big arousing, arresting 


_ appealing to the heroic in youth that a correlation of the study 


of the great adventure of the church and Bible principles is 
natural, and would be emphasized in an ideal denominational 
paper. 

This paper would have a carefully edited book review de- 
partment. How fast and far a constituency could go if it 
only had access at the right moment to the aids in distribut- 
ing information and molding opinion! The book review de- 


partment would seek to analyze and suggest books helpful to 


the agencies leading denominational advance. It might in- 
clude suggestions in the seasonal pamphlet literature. 

Our papers have been full of late reporting the “soft and 
gentle annals of the poor” preacher. The ideal paper will de- 


_ vote space to the dignity, the greatness if you please, as well 


Sis like art; 
elsewhere. 


> 


> 


various elements. 


as the necessity of the prophetic pulpit voice. The youth of 
the denomination should be scanned and certain ones that 
have natural traits which under favorable conditions could 
show promise should be surrounded by the atmosphere best 
suited to future development. The ideal denominational paper 
will stress the high calling; this will automatically settle the 
wage of the future. Ministering to a people in all sincerity 
its own reward. It is there because it can not be 
The missionaries will join the “goodly fellowship” 
like the soldiers which they are. They do not seek rewards, 
they go forward into heat or cold, deprivation, illness, often 


death, but they go forward to the goal of their high calling. 


My ideal denominational paper would inspire in me the 


picture in the mind of Keats when he wrote: 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into its ken.” 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. T. E. een 


As you know, I am not a journalist by taste or training. 
Some considerations, however, seem to me to be vital at the 
outset. Our convention in. its present constituency represents 
‘These are to be gathered, molded and led. 
The work requires statesmanship of the highest type. It must 


be broad, strong, winning. There must be no question as to its 
loyalty to the fundamental truths of the gospel. It must stand 
for Jesus Christ and Him crucified and all that implies. Our 
people may be wearied of mere theological technicalities and 
disputes, but we shall find common ground for them and our- 
selves in the vital truths taught by Christ and the deep, sweet 
things of Christian experience. 

The newspaper must represent the churches in the methods 
and activities of soul-winning and soul-culture and all the high 
endeavors of Christian education. We shall hasten the unity 
of our people far more in my judgment in the fields of real 
spiritual service than in the arena of discussion. I hope there 
will be no place for petty partizanship or the advertising to 
the world of personal bitterness and alienation. I think the 
paper should give the items of real denominational news in 
brief from all the states, thus evincing its loving, discriminat- 
ing sympathy with our churches.’ It must be vastly more than 
the official organ of the administration if it wins sympathy 
and place. 

I hardly need say that in point of vision, fairness and 
intellectual grasp it must be made the equal of the very best 
religious papers of the country. To this end it must have 
large means, broad leadership and a high order of intellectual 
conduct. It seems to me unnecessary that it seek to antagonize 
or destroy other denominational papers. Some of these have 
served bravely and well and deserve our lasting gratitude. 
Many of us who will cheerfully support the new paper will 
nevertheless maintain a tender place in our homes and support 
for the best of the papers that remain. I think I see how 
large the task laid upon you is, and I sympathize with you 
profoundly in the very great undertaking. I desire to codperate 
with my brethren and you so far as possible in making a 
greater paper than we have ever known because it has a 
reasonable support of heart, brain and money. 

Calvary Church, Washington, D. C. SAMUEL H. GREEN. 


The establishment of a denominational newspaper by so - 
great an organization as the Northern Baptist Convention is 
an event for congratulations by every Baptist in America, North 
and South. Such a paper is a denominational asset of 
incalculable value. ‘Whatever may be the views of any as to 
the practicability of its management by the convention, there 
can be no denial of the contribution it will be to the cause of 
Christianity not in America only but in all the world. There 
will be but little doubt that it will be successfully conducted. 

The denominational newspaper ranks with churches and 
colleges and philanthropies as an indispensable institution to 
Christian progress. None of these can be maintained without 
it. The conservation and preservation of denominational’ peace 
and prosperity are more in the hands of the editor of the de- 
nominational paper than any other one person. If he possesses 
the ability, he can construct or destroy, elevate or degrade, 
build up or tear down, at his own will. The country is full of 
illustrations. 

Happy is the religious denomination in whose editorial 
chairs are wise and discreet leaders, well equipped for their 
work and imbued with the spirit of Christ. : 

Of course the editor should stand for the definite and 
cardinal principles of his church and for the eternal truths 
of God, but not necessarily with a pencil in one hand and a 
battle-ax in the other. 

Our Baptist principles are so simple and easily under- 
stood and so universally admitted to be true that they do not 
require any large amount of lurid fulmination. Let us _ stress 
the fundamentals and not obscure their importance by too 
strenuous emphasis of the non-essentials. 

You ask that I give you a brief statement of what I regard 
the essential features of an ideal denominational paper. ~ With 
such an editorial management as has been chosen for. the new 
paper, there is every reason to expect it will be am illustration 
of this ideal. But if it will not be regarded immodest, I 
would suggest some features as follows: 

That it be a model of typographical make-up. 
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That its editorials be brief and pointed and pertinent 
and kind, and not necessarily all strictly religious. 

That it avoid controversy and be suggestive and con- 
structive. 

That it be ever courageously loyal to the truth. 

That it be pitched upon a high plane intellectually and 
spiritually, and that this standard be maintained in its news 
and contributed columns as well as on its editorial page. 

That it print in concise form the news of the denomination 
from all parts of the world. 

That it give secular as well as religious news and have 
departments for the children and the home, and be in a true 
sense comprehensive. 

That it avoid politics and fads and that its supreme pur- 
pose be the promotion of brotherhood among all men and the 
worship of the true God in all the world. 

Such a paper, if backed by a capable business manage- 
ment, can be of incalculable power in promoting all the in- 
terests of the kingdom and will be eagerly sought and read 
for its journalistic value in many thousands of homes. 

It will not only be an instrumentality for the promotion 
of the cause of Christianity but it will be far preferable to the 
secular journal influenced by partisan or commercial interests, 
with its fragmentary, one-sided and prejudiced reports and dis- 
cussions of passing events,,and its dreary and platitudinous pages 
impossible for the busy man to read. 

In other words, the ideal denominational newspaper is the 
ideal secular newspaper for the average man and woman. 
Success to the new paper and its editor, my dear friend 
Doctor Crandall! The denomination is to be congratulated 
upon its wise selection of editor. 

Columbia, Mo. E. W. STEPHENS. 

I am not sure that I ever saw such a publication, but I 
am living in hopes that the new paper may ultimately ap- 
proach the ideal. If good wishes and loyal codperation, and 
the substantial support that I believe is forthcoming, count 
for anything we shall have a paper of which we may all be 
proud. What manner of publication do I want to see? 

1. A paper mechanically well put together. There are re- 
ligious newspapers that I might mention ‘hat are so poorly 
made up as to make the very reading of them painful exercise. 
I could mention others that are so artistically compiled as to 
almost compel me to read them to the last bit of news and 
the last advertisement. It is a fine art, the make-up of a 
paper, and not every managing editor has learned it. I am 
hoping that our new paper will, through its very tastiness of 
arrangement, compel me to read it. 

2. An editorial page that is up td the minute, not prosy 
or stale, not vindictive or destructive. By this page the 
paper will most certainly be judged. It is the portion that 
most readers will mull over first. They will want to find 
there the freshest, most thought-provoking product of the edi- 
torial brain. We do not envy you, Mr. Editor, for there are 
many minds to please and you cannot please them all. If 
you did, your paper would not be worth the subscription price. 

3. A page devoted to contributions from the Baptist con- 
stituency. Not all of our denominational wisdom is concen- 
trated in the General Board of Promotion, good as that body 
most certainly is. Let it be understood from the outset that 
the new paper offers its columns for the frank discussion of 
our policies. We shall learn much from pastors and laymen 
who view the situation from the outside. This does not mean 
that every contribution sent in is to be published. There must 
be a spacious waste-basket in the editor’s private office. 

4. We rll like to krow “Who’s Who” in the denomination. 
The pastoral changes, the happenings of irtarest here and 
there, should find their way into the “Personal” column, if 
a better name for it cannot be found. But, Mr. Editor, may 
we caution you about one thing? We are woefully tired of reading 
that Brother Stiremup, who has been on his field four months, 
is preaching to congregations twice as large as those enjoyed 
by his predecessor and that he is in great demand for addresses 
throughout the country. Please, if you value your reputation, 
“kill” that sort of stuff. We have been fed on it until we are 
surfeited. This good brother who signs himself “Cor.” does 
most amazing things we are ready to grant, but we do need 
the space for more important matter. 


‘ 
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5. Are we to have a good sermon published each week? I 
may be a bit old fashioned, but I confess to a liking for this 
feature. It would nourish my soul I am sure if I might read 
a sermon that a Woelfkin or a Fosdick has preached. If 
not every week, give us one occasionally. 

6. Of course there will be a Sunday-school page with an 
exposition of the lesson, and a young people’s page. Why not 
a “Family Altar’ page with a brief reading for each day and 
a comment? The man who conducts this page could do a world 
of good. 

7. As to the advertising the new paper is to carry, surely 
a word of caution is hardly necessary. There will be no “Get 
rich quick” ads of course. No cancer cures will be offered 
the confiding public or sugar-coated pills that restore the blush 
of youth. We do not want to be outraged as has sometimes 
happened by reading ads that the self-respecting daily paper 
would absolutely refuse to carry. We do not believe there will 
be any occasion to worry. 

We await most eagerly the appearance of Vol. I, No. 1. 
May the editorial staff and the news gatherers be blessed with 
unfailing good health, an abundance of patience and the wis- 
dom that cometh from above. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Ife Man Diet Shall eats 
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W. S. ABERNETHY. 


to say nothing of Paul or Lincoln, claiming to be sure about 
something about which really they had no certainty, how can 
we fail to believe that there is solid rock reality underneath 
Jesus’ declarations. 

“He that believeth in me shall never die. 

“T am the resurrection and the life. 

“T go to prepare a place for you. 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions, if it were not 
so I would have told you. 

“Today thou shalt be with me in Paradise. 

“This is eternal life to know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

Let us magnify the gospel truth of deathless personal life 
beyond death with Christ in the presence of God. Let us live 
in the resurrection as did the early disciples, and sorrowing 
men will not need to rest their souls on dubious and feeble 
messages scribbled on a wavering ouija-board. . 

The experience of mankind upholds the Bible prohibitions 
against occultism and spiritism. That way madness lies and 
impotence. In all the years that the Spiritualists have been 
among us what good fruit have they borne? What community 
betterment have they effected, what noble causes backed, what 
unselfish enterprises launched? They have caused bells to ring 
and tables to tilt, and departed notables to speak small nothings, 
and the ignorant to gape and the sorrowful to pin their faith 
to a vain comfort. Meanwhile the gospel of the risen Son of 
God has given strength and hope—cheery courage to multitudes 
bereaved of lost ones; has helped men live the life of God in 
this present world in the calm confidence that they came from 
God and go to God. 

“Tf a man liveth and believeth in me he shall never die, 
believe thou this?” 

“Yea, Lord, I believe.” 

Rochester, N. Y. 


What Moved Him Most 


What moved him most—the lilies clothed in white? 
The flush of April on the meadows wide? 
The lark’s transporting song outpoured in flight? 
Or—dearer still to yearning hearts—the light 
Within the eyes of those who at His side 
Braved prejudice and fear and would have died 
To save—although they slept that one great night! 
Earth showed to Him her most enchanting guise, 
And comradeship was never yet so dear, 
Since He beheld with more than mortal eyes— 
What was it, then, that moved Him most when here? 
The lonely, grieving heart, the leper’s sighs, 
The sinner’s anguish and the widow’s tear. 

—Helen A. Saxon in “The Bellman Book of Verse.” 
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ONE OF OUR KINDERGARTNERS 


UNIQUE feature in the work of the Woman’s Foreign 

Mission Society, and one indicative of the spirit of 

our day, is the Mothercraft School of Huchow, China. 

It was founded in 1918 and is the first. of its kind on 
the mission field. Its distinguishing characteristic lies in the 
fact that it is devoted to the upbuilding of the home, and a 
real home in any Christian sense of the word is an unknown 
thing in China. 

The course of study is unusual since the school is blazing 
an entirely new trail. In the first place, it is offered to mar- 
ried women and to those who have children. Arrangements 
are made for the reception and care of children from baby- 
hood up through early childhood, and this department of the 
school is a _ veritable laboratory in child culture. In the 
second place, great emphasis is laid upon home economics and 
social service. The cases of grading differs from any other 
known school in either Orient or Occident in that character 
development forms as important an item as mental develop- 
ment. In grading the women credits are given to mothers for 
the physical care of their children according to school stand- 
ards, and for the moral and religious training of their children, 
including: (1) Always being truthful with the child. (2) 
Always being gentle with the child. (3) Always being firm 
with the child. (4) Always requiring politeness to herself, from 
the child. (5) Always requiring self-control of the child. (6) 
Telling stories to her child. (7) Leading child in prayer—if 
she is a Christian. In determining grades in all book subjects 
daily marks count two-thirds and 


Mothercraft 


in the Land of 


Confucius 


By. MARTHA H. MACLEISH 


THE PRIZE STUDENTS, 1919 


own women for helpful wifehood and motherhood. The 
school draws from the best class of Chinese women, wives 
of teachers, of students in higher institutions in China and 
abroad, of lawyers, Y. M. C. A. workers and preachers. 

The second year the school trebled in size and received 
more applicants than could be received. Its two most pressing 
needs are more room, that is, more buildings, and an addi- 
tional force of American teachers fitted for the work of train- 
ing home makers and ready to do their bit for that vast coun- 
try that has the most families and the fewest homes of any 
in the world. Two new teachers are urgently needed at once. 
Here is a wonderful opportunity for a girl to invest her life. 
This is genuine re-construction work, and to become an active 
member of the central committee for the Christian reconstruc- 
tion of China is to wield a tremendously far-reaching influence 
in the world. 

Miss Jones, who is in charge of the school, writes: ‘Our 
first commencement day, June 26, must come in for a share 
in this letter, though no letter of mine can make up for your 
not having seen our first graduating class. Five women were 
graduated from our preparatory course and one from the special 
course. We were properly gay in lavender and gold, and our 
commencement speaker said many complimentary things and 
gave much advice. One interesting feature of the occasion 
was a number by our older children, and still another was 
the presenting of prizes to the best all-round mother in the 
school and to the woman who had made the most progress 

in the home economics depart- 


examination one-third. The total 
grade of any pupil for a given 
term is the combination of 
“character credits” and “book 
credits,’ the former counted 
twice and the latter once. The 
course of study covers six years. 
The first class, numbering six, 
was graduated in June, 1919. 
The school has awakened great 
interest among intelligent Chi- 
nese. Men who have come to 
this country for their education 
at once realize that the founda- 
tion of America’s strength is her 
homes and the place which in- 
telligent, earnest women have in 
her social life. They welcome 
enthusiastically this opportunity 
which has opened for the prac- 
tical Christian training of their 


ment during the year. Their 
husbands may well be proud of 
them both. We are. One of 
them, Mrs. D. K. Tong, you may 


see in America some time, I 
think. I know this one, the 
special course graduate, is a 


woman who will keep on grow- 
ing and will be giving cheerful, 
high-class service wherever she 
may be. The chief part the 
graduating classes took in the 
exercises of the day was that 
the graduates from the prepara- 
tory course gave us a picture 
comparing family life in China 
under the old régime and as it 
is coming to be under the new, 
and the special course graduate 
gave an oration on ‘The Efficient 
Social Unit.’” 


GRADUATES, 1919 


Till Ee Ds A os 


THE HIGH SCHOOL’ APPROACH BE- 
FORE MARCH 


March ‘is to be life decision month. 
Everybody now knows that that means 
the high school age—that is, if every- 
body has thought enough about it. The 
question which our experienced student 
pastor for Illinois brings straight home 
to us in THE STANDARD of Jan. 10 is the 
question of what plans we shall use to 
get under the skin of our strategic high 
small boys and girls betwen now and 
then. I assume that they are all of 
strategic age but we know that some are 
capable of being the strategic personali- 
ties of this effort. Certainly we want 
every last one of them a Christian wheth- 
er we can think of any one of them in 
a given high school group in terms of the 
ministry or not. 

Several years of traveling in the in- 
terest of higher education, into the high 
school recitation rooms and homes of 
Baptist young people, have convinced the 
writer that Martin Bryant was just right 
when he told us that college is too late, 
nowadays, to lay before our children the 
claims of a Christian life work. If 
psychology and the precocity of modern 
life do not show us that we will have to 
get up earlier to keep ahead of our boys 
what will ever wake us up? In these 
days the boys, if not the girls, are forced 
both by the educational trend and by the 
industrial situation to think about voca- 
tion before they are out of the grades. 
When high school life is well under way 
so are their maturing ideas of what they 
want to do in the world. 

May it be suggested that the present 
week is not too soon for pastors and 
others who are near enough to our high 
school young people to establish a happy 
and complete understanding with some of 
these pupils? ‘There is a national pro- 
posal to make March a Christian life 
decision month for every high school stu- 
dent in the country.” An understanding 
based on sincere conferences is much bet- 
ter than a cut and dried evangelistic plan 
handed down a little later. It will get 
much farther. The high school age-is 
shy of evangelism. To talk over the big 
national Christian program for March 
with selected leaders in the high school 
is in faet essential to its success so far 
as the high school group is concerned. 
We pastors may learn in that way as well 
as teach, if we are alert. 

The next approach is a final and early 
public statement in the high school as- 
sembly. “There is a national movement 
on foot in the hope that every young per- 
son of high school age will commit his 
life to the kingdom of God and its work 
before the date of Easter this year and 
enter some church as a pledge of ‘that 
purpose.” This public statement will put 
the whole program fairly and aboveboard 


The editors of THE BAPTIST are 
not responsible for any opinions ex- 
pressed by contributors to this de- 
partment, and reserve to themselves 
the right to terminate any discus- 
sion wherever they may think best. 
—EDITORS. 


and out in the open. “No traps are to be 
sprung. This is the movement and this 
is what it is for. We are concerned that 
each one join it by his own decision.” 
The wisest and most trusted man or wom- 
an of the community, pastor, teacher, law- 
yer, doctor, laborer, mother or father, 
educated or not, should go to the high 
school platform with this brief but epoch- 
making announcement and call. Ask for 
the codperation and services of every 
serious person present to make the move- 
ment a success. Sit down. More than 
probably you have received an earnest 
hearing, perhaps a sincere round of ap- 
piause. 

Next and most of all, if ever in our 
lives, we pastors and young people’s 
teachers will set out on a hunt for souls, 
by that personal touch without which 
nothing of all this big program can bring 
spiritually permanent results. The un- 
converted will expect our honest conver- 
sation. Those whose life work is not al- 
ready décided upon will want our best 
experience and wisdom about the Chris- 
tian callings, not to say the Christian 
call in any life investment. And we will 
learn along with them. No finer revela- 
tions of human sincerity has the writer 
ever had than from life work talks with 
high school people. They want our help. 
They wonder why they have not had it. 
They do not know much about how to 
conduct the interview. Neither do we. 
Let us together try. 

Thus far now, before March comes. In 
March the public effort, the young peo- 
ple’s banquet and the life investment con- 
ferences, and the sectional meetings and 
the grips with individuals and what more 
no man knows, for God is leading on. 
And March this year will yield us a rich 
fruitage of lives white unto the harvest, 
grain in its turn ready to fall into the 
ground and die, if—there is an if—if we 
early break up our fallow ground and 
sow our seed. 

Chicago. R. L. VAN DEMAN. 


81—77—69—57 


No, these are not football signals, as - 
‘you may have thought if you are a grid- 


iron enthusiast, but they are danger sig- 
nals for a great host of Baptists who are 
loafing in the reserved seats of the grand, 
stand! 

Our splendid new piece of ecclesiasti-. 


we 
nw 


cal machinery, the General Board of Pro- 
motion of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, has done a wise thing in providing 
for the wide circulation of the denomina- 
tional survey presented at the Denver 


convention. Its 150 
array of statistics 
achievements and 


pages contain a vast 
recording our great 
setting far greater 
goals for five years. The prayerful study 
of the survey will mean much for the 
advancement of our division of the king- 
dom of God. If you have not a copy, 
send a postcard request at once to your 
state promotion director or to General 
Director Aitchison, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Now for the meaning of the above fig- 
ures. Five years ago next May, at the 
Los Angeles convention, a thousand loyal 
Baptists from all over our field enthusi- 
astically adopted a five-year program. 
One of its planks called for a million bap- 
tisms in that time—and in the inspira- 
tion of the hour how easy it seemed! 
Surely 1,300,000 soldiers of the cross 
could enlist a 150,000 new recruits the 
first year (for that would be allowing 
365 days for eight to win one), and the 
easy increase of a paltry 25,000 per year 
would attain the goal. How simple it 
was—doubtless the great Baptist host 
would be fired with evangelistic zeal and 
so far exceed the desired million as to 
rebuke the committee for lack of faith 
in proposing so small a number! 

The convention adjourned; the gen- 
erals and colonels and captains and 
“high privates” returned to their posts 
on our “far-flung battle-line” to lead the 
eager soldiers to a mighty victory for 
the great Captain of our salvation. In 
these years we have been raising great 
sums of money for various lines of de- 
nominational endeavor and have been 
building up a complex and competent or- 
ganization for the more efficient function- 
ing of our numerous societies with their 
city, state, national and world fields. We 
have abundant reason to say, “The Lord 
has done great things for us whereof we 
are glad.” 

But how goes the battle on the evan- 
gelistic sector? On page 119 of the Sur- 
vey is a tabie of figures headed “Denomi- 
national Expansion,” and its perusal af- 
fords ample cause for a bit of chest ex- 
pansion. The figures from. 1915 (the 
year of the Los Angeles convention) to 
1918 show a gratifying increase in the 
number of churches. and ministers and 
members as well as in contributions for 
all forms of work at home and abroad. 


‘But they also show a grievous. decrease 


in the number of baptisms. Note. the 
following: 
Bap- 
Members. tisms Proportion 


1915. .1,341,957. 81,844 16 members to 1 baptism 
1916. .1,398,916 77,610 18 members to 1 baptism 


(Continued on page 34) 
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General Board of Promotion 


“THE WORLD, A WHISPER- 
ING GALLERY” 


(‘If all the world were a whispering 
gallery, what sounds we would hear !’— 
H. J. Wells in “Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through.) 


By Miss Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 


Y OU have undoubtedly held a sea shell 

to your ear and heard its plaintive 
hum and moan, as if it were murmuring 
for old ocean—restless until it might rest 
once more in the home from which it 
came. In like manner, from time to time, 
men have laid their ears to the world, 
and listened to its hungry call; and, each 
in his own way, they have offered some- 
thing to satisfy that new-old restlessness. 

The merchants have offered beads and 
boots, silk hats and sewing machines; 
tailors have offered western clothes; in- 
ventors, telegraphs and _ telephones; 
liquor dealers, whisky. Their drum- 
mers annually comb the globe; no cli- 


mate too hot, no altitude too high for 


kerosene oil to find a market, or for 
watches and rum to penetrate. But 
down underneath the veneer of these 
outer trappings there is the same old un- 
satisfied hunger, the same old restless- 
ness, the same old murmur for Some- 
body Somewhere without whom there is 
incompleteness. With the zeal of a 
drummer and the eagerness of a mer- 
chant, Christians are beginning to pay 
attention to these insistent demands. 
The world wants God; there is no getting 
away from that! It will always be rest- 
less until it rests in Him. 

How do we know? 

By the pilgrims who wearily crawl on 
their knees from shrine to shrine seek- 
ing peace; by the mothers who fran- 
tically hang little bibs around the necks 
of unblinking stone idols, seeking relief 
from pain for some sick little child; by 
the daily offerings of silver and gold and 
rice to appease the wrath of the Implac- 
ables; by the fakirs who lie long years 
on beds of spikes to gain merit; by the 
fetiches that dangle hopefully around 
black necks to protect frightened black 
bodies; by the incense and the chants 
and the gaudy festivals and the midnight 
beatings of drums. The world is pain- 
fully conscious of God. From continent 


to continent, from ocean to ocean the 


Whispering-Gallery catches its murmur- 
“Oh, that I knew where I 
might find Him, that I might even come 


into his presence.” 


What the merchant and the tailor have 
thought it worth while to do, the Chris- 
tian is at last doing, also: listening, and 
supplying the demand. Like some beau- 
tiful oratorio he is beginning to call back 
down the Whispering Gallery: “If with 
all your hearts ye truly seek Him, ye 
shall ever surely find Him.” And impa- 
tiently He is sending His new represent- 


atives to comb the globe, leading those 
sroping hands, those weary feet, to the 
One they so ignorantly seek. 

This, and this alone, is the New World 
Movement of northern Baptists! Doing 
God’s business adequately, as business 
must be done to observe the name. It 
requires haste on our own parts, for the 
demand is already far greater than our 
human supply; it requires knowledge on 
all our parts, for the Baptist who does 
not know his “Survey” (by heart) is co- 
Operating blindly; it requires a willing 
surrender on all our parts of either life 
or means. 

Jesus Christ told us of a man who 
would not do business for God, who 
camouflaged a lazy motive with a pious 
excuse. ivoO Baptist will do that. For 
the mere fact that we value what Chris- 
tianity has done for us personally, con- 
stitutes the initial talent we need for 
doing business. This individual valua- 
tion of our own salvation makes us each 
so inescapably a partner in the move- 
ment that our next step is the simple 
question: “Lord, what will Thou have 
me to do?” 


THE NEW WORLD MOVE- 
MENT NEWS ITEMS 


By GENERAL Drrector J. Y. AITCHISON 
Topical Calendar 

February: Christian stewardship edu- 
cational period. Feb. 22—Nation-wide 
Stewardship Acknowledgment Sunday. 
Feb 29—Life Service Enlistment Sunday. 

March: Pre-Easter period for the deep- 
ening .of the _ spiritual life. Personal 
evangelism will receive primary emphasis 
during this period, culminating Easter 
Sunday, which is to be known as Na- 
tional Ingathering Day. 

April: United financial campaign pre- 
ceded by educational campaign on In- 
terchurch objectives. Date of financial 
ingathering is Apr. 21 to May 2. 
Literature 

The following literature is available 
for use in connection with the steward- 
ship campaign in February: 

1. Our own literature: (a) “Christians 
on Christ’s Terms,” (b) “Stewardship 
and Redemption,” (c) “Hmbezzlement,” 
(d) “Two Ways To Get Rich,” (e) “The 
Camel Question, or, Can a Rich Man Be 
Saved?”—all fine, by Doctor Poteat. (f) 
“Christ’s Attitude Toward Money,” by 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 

2. Interchurch literature: (a) “The 
New Emphasis.” (b) “Giving God a 
Square Deal.” (c) “Scriptural Steward- 
ship.” (d) “A Catechism of Christian 
Stewardship.” (e) “The Church Treas- 
urer Who Got Mad.” (f) “Thanksgiving 
Ann.” (g) “Proportionate Giving.” (h) 


“A True Story of a Live-Wire Reading. 


Contest.” (i) 
Period,’’. ~@) 
Give for Your Right Hand?” 


“February Stewardship 
“Daddy, What Will You 
(x) “A 


Calendar—February Stewardship Period.” 
(1) “The Stewardship of Money.” 

Copies of the revised edition of the 
Survey can be had in a few days, also 
the various helps suggesting “How To 
Use the Survey.” Orders for our own 
literature should hereafter be sent 
through the office of your state board of 
promotion. Individual orders for litera- 
ture from the state can no longer be 
handled by the nationa office of the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion. 
The Family Group Plan 

If your church has not yet organized 
for the larger campaign under the family 
group plan or some similar form of organi- 
zation, you are requested to give this 
matter attention without further. delay. 
The reports coming from churches that 
have effected their organization and are 
now operating on the new basis is most 
enheartening. Get the literature from 
your state office without delay. 


Christian Enlistment Week 


Many churches. were not able to ob- 
serve Christian Enlistment Week Dec. 7 


to. 14. It is not too late to enlist, Send 
to your state office for literature and 
make your plans to move forward. The 


time is short. 
Change in Fiscal Year 

The various national and state organi- 
zations have concurred in the action to 
change the fiscal year of the national so- 
cieties from the period of Apr. 1-Mar. 31 
to that of May 1-Apr. 30. This means 
that each church is asked to add one- 
twelfth of the apportionment to its mis- 
sionary budget for the current year, with 
the understanding that final remittances 
covering this fiscal year will be made on 
April 30 in place of Mar. 31. 

The Financial Ingathering 

As the first issue of THr BAPTIST goes . 
to press, the administrative committee 
has before it the complete plan for the 
organization and administration of the 
financial campaign for one hundred mil- 
lion dollars to be conducted Apr. 21 to 
May 2. Mrs. A. C. Marts, who has had 
wide experience as manager of great fi- 
nancial campaigns and who has recently 
had charge of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Campaign Fund, has been secured as ad- 
visory director and is already attacking 
the problem with vigor. 

The plan will provide for mobilization 
of all the resources, spiritual and ma- 
terial, of our denomination in a supreme 
effort to raise in a few days’ time the full 
amount needed for the statesmanlike 
Five-Year Program adopted by the Den- 
ver convention. 

During the eight active days of this 
campaign every Baptist will receive a 
personal call from a fellow Baptist. The 
New World Movement will be presented 
in this man-to-man way and _ everyone 
will be given individual opportunity to 
make a subscription to the fund. 
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The building of vast machinery for 
the achievement of so great a task in so 
short a time will command the utmost 
devotion of clergy and laity. 

Out of this effort will come not only 
a world rebuilt along the lines of the 
Survey, but there will emerge also a 
new Baptist church right here at home— 
a church with the spiritual invigoration 
and with the feeling of power that will 
come with the success of this achieve- 
ment. 


Our New Denominational Paper 

In view of the democratic manner in 
which the General Board of Promotion is 
organized, representing as it does all the 
denominational interests in all sections 
of the country, the unanimous decision 
of the board to establish a denomina- 
tional organ has a twofold interest: 

First: The importance it will play in 
the furtherance of the larger program, 
and, 

Second: The confidence of those who 
voted in its favor that the policies out- 
lined by the convention and approved by 
the board would be the policies of the 
paper. We are delighted to learn that 
already the business manager is flooded 
with mail. Remember, we will not be sat- 
isfied unless we have 100,000 subscribers 
to Tur Baptist before the next meeting 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Northern Baptists are on the march. Now 
is the time for every family to subscribe. 


Our Publicity Department 

The organization feature which the 
publicity department plans to stress most 
is the formation of local church publicity 
committees. Each pastor in the denomi- 
nation will receive an outline in the 
near future of this idea. Meanwhile, the 
following from an informal talk by Mr. 
Wilkinson, of the newly created publicity 
d: partment, may be of interest: 


If possible, a newspaper man should be 
chairman of the church publicity commit- 
tee. At any rate, someone must be in 
charge who realizes the primary neces- 
sities for successful newspaper stories— 
first, brevity; second, newsiness. Tie 8) 
meeting is held on Wednesday night, the 
only edition of the local newspapers which 
is likely to carry the story of that meeting 
is the Thursday edition. Any church de- 
cisions in regard to policy or campaign 
plans should reach the newspapers within 
a few hours after their determination. Ex- 
cerpts of speeches, condensed within the 
limits of a typewritten sheet of paper, can, 
often secure space by being furnished in 
advance with a note on the top of the 


sheet explaining when and where the 
speech will be delivered. The editors will 
hold such material confidential until the 


release hour has passed. 


Mr. Wilkinson says that the keynote 
for the preparation of all articles will be 
the following quotation from Doctor 
Aitchison which has already appeared in 
hundreds of secular papers: 


It is always necessary to remember that 
neither money nor buildings nor additionat 
workers serve to express the terms of the 
New World Movement. It is not a cam- 
paign. It is the advance of an ideal. The 
raising of money and the spending of the 
money are incidental to the supreme task 
of offering Christianity like a healing band- 
age to the wounds of the world. 


The Associated Press wires have car- 
ried over all the country a definition of 
the movement as “the vigorous applica- 


tion of Christianity to the problems con- 
fronting the world.” 


THE BAT Bi. 


“The Wayfarer’-—A Religious Pageant 


OR one month in the city of New 

York, in Madison Square Garden, the 
great auditorium associated with many 
an extremely wordly show and with the 
assassination of a famous architect by a 
dissipated and degenerate son of wealthy 
parents, there has been witnessed by 
thronging thousands a great religious 
spectacle under the auspices of the Inter- 
church World Movement. The great 
electric sign from the lofty tower of the 
Garden flashed a reminder of “The Way- 
farer,’ as did the Broadway cars and the 
Fifth Avenue motorbusses. At the great 
auditorium itself there were crowds 
about the box office day and night. Seats 
sold at from $5 for a chair in an arena 
box down to $1 for a seat in the fourth 
gallery far up under the roof, and during 
the last few nights every seat seemed to 
be taken. What sort of a performance 
was it which could bring audiences of 
6000 or more night after night from all 
parts of New York City and far beyond, 
with a program lasting until nearly 
eleven o’clock? 

It was not precisely drama, nor pag- 
eant, nor oratorio, but it had elements of 
all three. The last consummate touch of 
dramatic representation was utilized, and 
noted dramatic artists enacted the lead- 
ing parts. Marvelous and beautiful light- 
ing effects were secured by means of the 
many-colored electric spotlights which 
were thrown upon the stage or upon an 
artist speaking or singing. Twenty-five 
hundred persons were engaged in the 
great performance and great oratorio 
choruses were massed in the balconies 
on either side of the stage. 

It was the story of a wayfarer, shocked 
and hopeless at the great disaster of war, 
turbulence and human unrest which has 
overtaken the world. The opening spec- 
tacle of a world running wild, and the 
battle scene with its vivid reproduction 
of the carnage carried on with gun and 
sword until hardly a surviver remained, 
brought the Wayfarer aghast and in 
despair to look upon the scene of death 
and devastation. Then he is led back 
through scenes which reproduce the ex- 
perience of Israel in their Babylonian 
captivity and deliverance, on down to the 
nativity, to the triumphal entry into Je- 
rusalem, then to the trial of Jesus and 
the crucifixion, with a marvelous repre- 
sentation of the resurrection morning, 
until in a magnificent pageant represent- 
ing the culminating triumph of God’s 
purpose for the world, the Wayfarer is 
turned from despair to a great hope and 
gladness. 

The various scenes were splendid in 
conception and in production. The story 
was carried along by competent artists 
with great voices fully competent to their 
task in that vast auditorium. Soloists 
worthy of any stage, especially the tenor 
who sang the “Cujus Animam” from 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’ and the soprano 
who with the splendid chorus sang the 
“Inflamatus” from the same great work; 
and a large orchestra which in itself 
would repay an evening’s attendance; 
and finally the mighty pageant in the 
triumphant climactic scene, representing 
“every nation and tribe and kindred and 
tongue,” marching about the great hall 
itself in a column four abreast, all ac- 
curately and strikingly costumed, were 
elements in the superb total effect. 

No one who witnessed the great spec- 
tacle would wonder at the crowds who 
came and who were held throughout the 
long performance. To a few of us there 
may have seemed, perhaps, a little too 
much of superficiality and exaggerated 
mannerism, borrowed from the stage, 
and a slight difficulty in following the 
thought amid the bewilderment of beau- 
tiful sights and distracting sounds, but 
to the great majority even of our church 
people this criticism would seem super- 
fluous. Probably the magnification of 
normal methods of presentation was nec- 
essary, with so vast an audience and au- 
ditorium, to put the thing across, to use 
an expressive modernism. The Inter- 
church conference just held at Atlantic 
City secured special prices for its mem- 
bers wishing to visit “The Wayfarer” as 
they returned through New York, and 
great numbers took advantage of the 
offer. One of our Baptist secretaries 
from the far West declared that it was 
wortjw his coming all the way from his 
distant state to see. 

Nothing save the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau approaches this. spectacle; 
but that represents a different religious, 
racial and social setting. It is notice- 
able that ‘‘The Wayfarer” at no point at- 
tempted a representation of Jesus him- 
self, yet the suggestion of his divine 
presence seemed enhanced by the fact. 
It is difficult to realize that it was only 
some fifteen years ago that the writer 
heard a good pastor in one of the most 
prominent of northern Baptist associa- 
tions protest publicly against the repre- 
sentation of “A Missionary Tea,’ where- 
in a missionary entertains native callers 
at her home, and over the tea cups car- 
ries on a conversation and observes the 
amenities which constitute an important 
part of the missionaries’ method of win- 
ning the native. Though without cos- 
tumes or scenery and with simplest ac- 
tion, it seemed to the pastor to be “bring- 
ing the theater into the house of God.” 
Despite such cases of ingrowing con- 
science, religion is doubtless to make 
ever wider use of dramatic and visual 
presentation of truth. Our missionary 
societies, especially, are finding it a 
wonderful coadjutor in arousing a stupid 
and careless world to its greatest ob- 
ligation and opportunity, that of world 
evangelization. FAL See Gs 
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THE MIDWEEK SERVICE 


LITTLE company of pastors were 

sitting at the lunch table after the 
adjournment of the Monday morning 
ministers’ meeting. Inevitably they 
“talked shop.” One told of the sermon 
which he had preached on the previous 
day, another referred to the fact that he 
had baptized five young people, and a 
third said that his church had just pre- 
sented him with an automobile. When 
a fourth spoke up it was to ask, “How 
are your prayer meetings?” Silence for 
a space, while every face lengthened; 
then the conversation began. 

“T’m whipped,” said one. “I have tried 
everythihg I can think of and only a 
handful of people come out.” 

“That is precisely my experience,” said 
another. “The most successful midweek 
service has been when I conducted a 
Bible study; but some of my people com- 
plained that this was not a ‘prayer meet- 
ing’ and sighed for ‘the good old times.’ ” 

As one after another spoke out of their 
experience, it became clear that practi- 
eally every man present felt that the 
midweek service was the weak spot in 
his ministry. Only one of this group 
of pastors seemed fairly well satisfied 
with the interest shown by his people in 
this service. 

All sorts of explanations were ad- 
vanced. One spoke of the increased ac- 
tivity of his people in various forms of 
social service and suggested that the re- 
ligious life might find its expression in 
this way as truly as through the prayer 
and testimony service. Another men- 
tioned the many social engagements of 
his people as affecting attendance at the 
midweek service. One pastor said that 
some of the members of his church did 
not hesitate to declare that the prayer 
meeting did not give them anything 
worth while. They felt that it was 
largely formal and an attempt to main- 
tain a piece of ecclesiastical machinery 
that does not function. 

Almost all of these pastors referred to 
the attendants upon the midweek service 
whose participation tended to kill what- 
ever life the meeting might have had 
otherwise. At one church a brother in- 
sisted upon riding his hobby at every 
service. At another the long-drawn-out 
testimonies of an excellent man made 
the people fidget and caused the spiritual 
thermometer to register a low degree 
of temperature. A cause of discourage- 
ment to every pastor was the difficulty 
in inducing those present to participate 
in the service. 

This conference included only a half 
dozen pastors. Were the feelings ex- 
pressed at all 1epresentative? What 
have other pastors to say about it? 
Tue Baptist, through the department of 
“Devotional Life,” desires to help in pro- 


in the individual 
If any pastor 


moting vital 
and in the organized body. 
has found ‘a method of conducting the 
midweek service which is eminently sat- 
isfactory, we shall be glad to give his 


religion 


experience to our readers. If any pastor 
is convinced that the character of this 
service must be changed from the old- 
time prayer and conference meeting to 
something better adapted to present con- 
ditions, let him make his reasons public. 
Write us fully—but not too fully. 


HOW-WHEN-WHERE-WHY 
‘peta ask me how I gave my heart to 
Christ? 
I do not know. 
There came a yearning for him in my 
soul 
So long ago; 
I found earth’s flowers would fade and 
die, 
I wept for something that could satisfy; 
And then—and then, somehow, I seemed 
to dare 
To lift my broken heart to him in prayer. 
I do not know— 
I tannot tell you how, 
I only know 
He is my Saviour now. 
You ask me when I heart to 
Christ? 
I cannot tell 
The day, or just the hour; I do not now 
Remember well; 
It must have been when I was all alone 
The light of his forgiving spirit shone 
Into my heart so clouded o’er with sin; 
I think—I think ’twas then I let him in. 
I do not know— 
I cannot tell you—when; 
I only know 
He is so dear since then. 


gave my 


You ask me where I gave my heart to 
Christ? 
I cannot say. ; 
That sacred place has faded from my 
sight 
As yesterday. 


Perhaps he thought it better I should 
not 

Remember where. How I should love 
that spot; 


I think I could not tear myself iway, 
For I should want forever there to stay. 
I do not know— 
I cannot tell you—where; 
I only know 
He came and blessed me there. 


You ask why I gave my heart to Christ? 
I can reply. 
It is a wondrous story; listen, while 
I tell you why. 
My heart was drawn at length to see his 
face; 
I was alone, I had no resting place; 


I heard of how he loved me with a love 
Of depth so great—of height so far above 
All human ken, 
I longed such love to share, 
And sought it then 
Upon my knees in prayer. 


You ask me why I thought this loving 
Christ 
Would heed my prayer. 
I knew he died upon the cross for me. 
I nailed him there! 
I heard his dying cry, “Father, forgive!” 
I saw him drink death’s cup that I might 
live. 
My head bowed upon my breast in 
shame; 
He called me, and in penitence I came. 
He heard my prayer! 
I cannot tell you how, 
Nor when, nor where. 
Why, I have told you now! 
—Author unknown. 


PRAYER AND OUR TASK 


At the great meeting in Atlantic City, 
held Jan. 7-10, in the interests of the 
Interchurch Movement, Doctor Doughty 
in an impressive address emphasized the 
place of prayer in the undertaking to 
which Protestant Christianity is address- 
ing itself. He is. not alone in feeling that 
the success of the Interchurch Move- 
ment hinges upon our personal relations 
to the living God. Machinery we must 
have, but the central motor, without 
which the mechanism will be lifeless and 
useless, is the “power from on high.” 
The outreach of the church can never 
exceed the inreach of Christ. The first 
task of this important enterprise is to 
help the Christian people of America 
to realize their dependence upon God. 


HOLDING FORTH CHRIST 


Do some of our readers remember how 
wonderfully Phillips Brooks used to ob- 
literate himself through the whole sery- 
ice, so that one thought of Christ and not 
of him? The great minister is he who 
can bring his congregation face to face 
with Christ—not with himself. Make 
your service reverent, make your con- 
gregation feel as soon as possible that 
Christ is there—not you. Suppose Christ 
were really there in person, what would 
you do that morning in your church? 
But is he not there? Can you not make 
your people feel that the church is holy 
ground and that they are come there to 
sit face to face with Christ? The Roman 
Catholic Church does this. We have no 
bodily presence of the Lord to hold up 
before the awestricken congregation— 
but have we not Christ as really there? 
Believe us, if we have not we shall not 
bring the people into the church.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 
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THE CHIMNEY CORNER 


A HOUSE is built of bricks and stones, 
A Of sills and posts and piers; 
But a home is built of loving deeds 

That stand a thousand years. 
A house, though but a humble cot, 

Within its walls may hold 
A home of priceless beauty, rich 

In Love’s eternal gold. 

—Selected. 


“Why Chimney Corner?” do you say? 
Like the dromedary at the circus, of 
which the farmer said, “There ain’t no 
sech animal,’ the chimney corner is a 
thing unknown today. In the homes 
where Tue Baprist will go, the radiator, 
hot-air register, the base-burner have sup- 
planted the old colonial, yawning chimney 
with its huge andirons, its iron cranes 
and kettles, its brick oven, its stove chim- 
ney seats and oaken settles. Its lineal 
descendent, the modern fire-place, shrunk- 
en in. dimensions, a cheery luxury, holds 
no such place in the family economy as 
did the great chimney in whose cavernous 
depths the huge back log, frequently 
hauled into the room by horses, found a 
resting place. 

We of colonial descent and our Dutch 
and Norse neighbors, as well, have said 
good-bye to the romance of the great 
chimney, but in what one of our homes 
are there not found some old daugerreo- 
types treasured ‘in a sacred drawer or 
some pieces of genuine old willow ware 
or a bit of homespun linen? It is not for 
their intrinsic value nor as mere curios 
that we cherish these heirlooms, but be- 
cause they speak to us of the days of our 
forefathers—good old days! days that we 
would not bring back if we could. Our 
times are far better; and yet we dwell 
with a certain wistfulness upon the at- 
mosphere of repose, of sober living and of 
neighborliness peculiar to the colonial 
New England and to the Old World 
homes. 

Not always was the chimney corner a 
place for isolated meditation. The oaken 
settles close by were a place for family 
councils, for neighborly gossip and for 
lovers’ communion. 

Our “Chimney Corner” will have a wel- 
come for every interest which pertains to 
the home—and what concerns of these 
modern days do not center there? 

We all desire to preserve, along with 
our treasures of old linen and willow ware 
and portraits, the spirit of the chimney 
corner, the hominess and simplicity that 
we Americans stand in imminent danger 
of losing. Would that every Baptist home 
—yes, every American home, might be 
one of those “Garden. Closes” where 

“We may ‘creep 
Away from sordid doing.” 

We invite our friends to the fellowship 

of this ‘‘Chimney Corner.” We ask them 


to bring their suggestions on present-day 


problems, their interesting experiences, 
their fun, their questions—for others 
than ourselves to answer. 

Let the “Chimney Corner” be used for 
a free exchange of ideas among home 
folks. The more we use it as such the 
better we shall know each other and love 
each other. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO 
REDUCE THE HIGH COST 
OF LIVING 


O you demand service rather than 
the latest styles in your shoes, your 
suits, your top coats? (Mr. Dealer says 
that he can always offer Mr. and Mrs. 
Shopper a less expensive substitute. Let 
us put him to the test.) 
Do you demand durability when you 
purchase undergarments, rather than 
flimsy showiness? 


GARDEN CLOSES 
By RICHARD BURTON 


ARTH buffets and harasses 
Her children, day by day; 
Pricked on by harsh endeavor, 

Debarred of prayer and play, 
Chasing a Shade forever, 

Man fares by perilous passes, 
Till he be bent and gray. 


But Life—how deep the kindness 
That saves us from despair! 
Hath eke her garden closes 
Where all is calm and fair; 
Some place of rest and roses : 
Where man puts off his blindness 
Of canker and of care. 


There music sounds, clear-hearted, 
And star-eyed women smile, 

There friends estranged in seeming, 
Forget their former guile; 

Above, to help the dreaming, 
The clouds are soft disparted 

By warm, sweet moons the while. 


Into this sacred haven 
Of health and happy lure, 
Come marred and haunted faces 
To taste a pleasure pure; 
In this most dear of places, 
What word or wish is craven 
These walls may not immure, 


So frayed upon sharp edges 
Of knives that cut full deep, 
Our own lost souls pursuing, 
We may thereafter creep 
Away from sordid, doing, 
Behind these holy hedges 
For solace and for sleep. 


- it on the toast. 


Do you demand quality and nourish- 
ment in your groceries rather than out- 
of-season novelty? 

Are the men in your family wearing 
silk shirts and silk hose rather than the 
madras stripes, which are just as pretty, 
and the lisle hose that wear longer? 

Do you choose your wearing apparel 
for its fitness to your mode of life rather 
than to ape someone else differently cir- 
cumstanced? (Mamie wears high-heeled 
slippers and silk hose to the canning fac- 
tory because she sees them on Mrs. Pro- 
moter as she leaves her car.) 

Are you content with simplicity and 
comfort in the home rather than elabor- 
ate service? ; 

Are you content to entertain in plain 
fashion in your home rather than to offer 
the cold hospitality of the club or res- 
taurant? 

Do you aspire to a life of leisure for 
yourself and for your children rather 
than one helpful service? (Says one, “I 
don’t want my children to work as I’ve 
had to.’) 

Are you remembering that now is your 
time to save rather than spending your 
surplus earnings on entertainments and 
movies? (The movie dissipation is a 
menace.) 

Are you teaching your children to save 
rather than to waste money because “all 
the other children” spend recklessly? 

Are you saving your Liberty Bonds till 
the day of their increased value rather 
than spending them for something that 
will make a show? 

The “Overalls Club” of St. Paul aims to 
lower the cost of clothing by a unique 
method. The clothiers having decided to 
raise the cost of clothes because of the 
shortage of materials, the members of the 
club wish to help them out of their diffi- 
culty by circulating the following pledge: 
“T hereby pledge myself on my honor not 
te buy any article of clothing before Oc- 
tober 1, 1920, even though it entails the 
wearing of overalls or calico.” The club 
is open to both men and women. There 
are no fees or dues. 


WHOLE MILK FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


Don’t skim the milk for children. Let 
them have it with its cream. Cream, rich, 
fresh milk and plenty of it makes them 
grow. It gives them rosy cheeks, bright 
eyes, strong bodies and good brains. 
Each child can readily use a quart a day. 
Refuse the children tea or coffee, but al- 
ways give them milk. Encourage them 
to drink it. Put it on their cereals. Pour 
Make it into puddings. 
Mix it into custards. Stir it into soups. 
Yes, use milk, and use it freely. Econ- 
omize in other ways, but don’t economize 
on milk.—From a government bulletin. 
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For Boys and Girls 


FROM THE EDITOR 


EAR Boys and Girls: A friend whom 

you have never seen before comes 
knocking at your door. This friend hopes 
to give you a good time when you are 
alone and also hopes to introduce you to 
other boys and girls. This friend is THE 
BAPTIST, our new Baptist paper. THE 
Baptist wants for its best friends the 
boys and girls from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to the Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. Does that include you? 
If it does, write us a letter and say, “I 
am one of those ‘best friends’ of yours.” 
Tell us where you live and where you go 
to school. Have you heard a good story 
or a new conundrum? Send it to us. 
Have you. a good puzzle? Give it to us 
for the other girls and boys who read 
this column. Tell us about your pets 
and how you take care of them. 

How would you like to have the read- 
ers of the Boys’ and Girls’ section form 
a club? If we do, we must have a name. 
What shall it be? Let’s have something 
new, never thought of before, the finest 
name ever! To the boy or girl who sug- 
gests the best name for this club, THE 
BAPTIST will send a prize of $1. A com- 
mittee of three from the editorial staff 
of Tur BAPTIST will be the judges of the 
names sent in. Who will be the first to 
try? These names must be in our hands 
by March 1. 

This column, remember, is yours. We 
want to hear from you. Other boys and 
girls want to hear from you. Perhaps, 
if you choose a real good name for the 
club, the editor of this column will sign 
a name to which you may direct your 
letters. Till then, send your letters, your 
stories, your answers to puzzles to the 
Editor for Boys and Girls, THE Baptist, 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“THE SHOE-BUTTON 
GOBLINS” 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


VEN grandfather shuddered all the 

way down to his ten toes when the 
Creature-with-Eyes-in-Her-Feet came _ to 
town! ' And if grandfather shuddered, he 
who was wise with the wisdom of many 
moons in the palaver-house, then picture 
to yourself the shivers that rippled up 
and down the backs of grannie and the 
hump-backed uncle and Bubbling Water. 
For to manage a shiver of any size on 
top of the equator is quite a big order! 
You may be sure they were all scared 
stiff. Even Little Breeze beat around 
with his hands to keep off this new hor- 


ror, and whimpered uneasily. 


For never had they dreamed there 


could be a creature so well supplied with . 


eyes: Every time she took a step, 
swarms of curious little demon-eyes 
blinked and stared and twinkled out at 
you from under the tent-like flap which 
covered her feet; besides these, she had 
four eyes in her head, two which lay on 


her face in the usual places (only they 
were blue, like twin lakes in the sun- 
shine, instead of black, as eyes ought to 
be, according to African etiquette). Two 
more, which balanced on her nose, were 
horrible extra eyes; they gleamed and 
glared rather wickedly, and were evi- 
dently capable of running off to do all 
kinds of magic, for she had to keep them 
chained to her ear! Shudders spread 
like wild-fire as the Creature walked 
down the village road beside the village 
chief looking for a hut. For, also, she 
seemed to have come to stay! More 
shudders. 

She began hustling around unpacking 
box after box of white man’s goods in 
the hut next door to Bubbling Water. So 
of all people in Africa they were the most 
miserable. They hung themselves over 
with little charms—fetishes they called 
them—comically foolish sticks and feath- 
ers supposed to protect a person from 
evil eye. Then, half safe, grandfather 
stalked off to palayer-house, grannie 
scurried away to the vegetable patch, 
Little Breeze whimpered dismally, and 
Bubbling Water played “I spy” through 
a chink in the hut next door! 

All day long she stood there spell- 
bound, until by night she had the most 
unbelievable tales to tell of the aston- 
ishing bits of magic which the Creature 
unpacked from her boxes. There was, 
for instance, a certain round white-faced 
animal with marvelous shiny sides. It 
never stopped stuttering a sort of purr- 
ing hiccough all day long, while two thin 
black fingers moved and moved around 
its face; one of them was a slow-poke 
little finger that crept like old age, but 
the other one was a hurry-up-quick finger 
like a racing child. The Creature-with- 
Eyes-in-Her-Feet had an uncanny habit 
of looking at this animal through her 
extra glass eyes and saying, “Dear me, 
don’t tell me it’s time for supper al- 
ready?” 

Imagine needing an animal to tell you 
that! Bubbling Water always knew by 
a curiously empty, hollow feeling inside 
herself when it was time to eat, and 
grannie knew by the sun—she would 
squint at it wisely, and when it was 
slipping out of sight there was the pleas- 
ant smell of something cooking in the 
pot. But they had no need of a stutter- 
ing animal to purr out the time! 

Moreover, there was the collapsible 
palm tree! Bubbling Water snickered 
when ‘she told about it, because it was 
so very unexpected to see the thing-that- 
looked-like-a-stick, when it was collapsed, 
suddenly rear up in the air and spread 
out its round, crumpled black leaf to 
cover the head of the Creature-with-Eyes- 
in-Her-Feet as she sallied down the 
stifling, sunny road. 

But Bubbling Water assured them that 
one of the stiffest bits of magic was done 
with a little round stick that seemed to 
have swallowed black water, The Crea- 
ture held this’ stick in one hand and 
made curious tattoo marks all over a 
leaf of whiteness, and when she got the 
whiteness nicely covered. with marks she 
stopped and sighed: “Well, that’s about 
all I’ve done today. Dear God, is it a 
good beginning?” 
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“She must have been communicating 
with evil spirits with her fingers,” gran- 
nie shuddered. Indeed, it had never been 
so chilly on top of the equator before! 

(To be continued) 


CONUNDRUMS 


What are behind the stars? 

What medicine does the iceman bring? 
(Mother rubs it on your bumps.) 

In what color should a secret be kept? 
(This is.a big word, Ask the grown-ups 
for it.) 

Do you know these cities and towns in 
Massachusetts? 

1. A season; a part of a farm. 

2. Another season; a French termina- 
tion. 

3. A legal document; 
voice; a kind of meat. 

4. A family name; 
dence. 

5. An excavation; a part of a dress. 

6. An animal; a piece of land. 

Send your answers to the Editor for 
Boys and Girls, THz Baprist, 417 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


a donkey’s 


a place of resi- 


HIS GEOGRAPHY: 


Said little Ned, “The man who wrote 
This big geography 

Has surely made a big mistake 
To leave out little me. 


“Why, only think, as now I stand 
All toward my left is west; 

In front of me is north, and back 
Is south, aS you have guessed. 


“All on my right is east, and so 
*Tis very plain to see 

That north and east and west and south 
Begin right here with me. 


“So I must write and ask to have 
My picture pasted in, 
That other boys and girls may learn 
Where all these things begin.” 
—The Youth’s Companion. 


“HONKHONK” 


A portly Dutchwoman applied to the 
postoffice for a money order, so a west- 
ern paper says, to send to her son in the 
Far Hast. She told the clerk she had left 
her son’s letter at home, but said he was 
“some place out in China dot sounds 
like der noise an automobile makes.” 
The clerk smiled and asked another 
clerk, “What kind of a noise does an 
automobile make, Joe?” ‘Honk! honk!” 
was the apt reply. “Yah, dot’s it!” ex- 
claimed the woman, her face brightening. 
“Honkhonk, dot’s der place.” The clerk 
made out the order to Hongkong. 


MODERN ABILITY TO SPELL 


They were playing. charades at the 
party. ‘‘And my whole,’ concluded the 
leader of the game, “is the name of a 
precious stone, the first letter of which 
is M, and 

“Emerald! emerald!” shouted Jones, 
not giving any one else, in his excitement 
at his discovery, a chance to speak.— 
Harper’s Magazine. : 
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INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM 
LESSON, FEB. 8 


Peter at Lydda and Joppa 
Acts 9:32-43 

PREPARED BY Dr. JAMES M. STIFLER.* 

There is nothing in all human life so 
difficult to change as a deep-rooted racial 
prejudice. It seems to be higher than 
the mountains and deeper than the sea. 

Such was the gap that divided the Jew 
from the Gentile. I doubt if we can ap- 
preciate it at all. The prejudice that 
exists between whites and blacks in na- 
tions where they live together or be- 
tween white and yellow are not really 
so violent as that which separated Jew 
and Gentile. 

If you can remember the feeling that 
was aroused when Mr. Roosevelt invited 
Booker T. Washington to lunch at the 
White House you can get some idea of 
the passion that Jesus aroused by inti- 
mating that God meant to carry his faith 
into the Gentile world. 

The students of history are agreed that 
the most stupendous miracle the world 
has ever seen was the Jew and Gentile 
sitting at the same communion table, 
members of the same church, within a 
few years of Jesus’ ascension. 

Peter was the main instrument by 
which this was to be done. 


Peter Broadened by His Experiences. 


There was, after its first outburst, a 
little lull in the persecution of the 
Christians that arose after the martyr- 
dom of Stephen. It was possibly due to 
the circumstance that the Jews were 
being subjected to a little anxiety on 
their own account. In the year 40, which 
would be about seven years after Jesus’ 
ascension, the new Roman emperor, Cali- 
gula, ordered a brass statue of ‘himself 
to be erected in the temple at Jerusalem. 
This caused great consternation among 
the Jews, and all their energies were oc- 
cupied in preventing this desecration of 
the holy place. 

So Peter was free to go about from 
place to place and encourage and edu- 
cate the believers. This took him out 
of his conservative routine of life and 
wore away his provincialism somewhat. 


Peter’s Good Work. 


Lydda is a small place about ten miles 
inland from the seaport town of Joppa. 
Many a soldier and Red Cross worker in 
our great war has landed at that port of 
Joppa. 

7@neas was one of the believers at 
Lydda, and he was bedridden with a 
palsy. How splendid, how confident are 
the words of Peter as he says, ‘“Aneas, 
Jesus Christ healeth thee: arise and 
make thy bed.” What a transformation 


*By ccurtesy of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 


from the Peter of a few years before. 

The effect of this was increased be- 
lievers and increased faith. 
Joppa the Next Stage. 

It was in Joppa that Peter was to have 
the vision that was to prepare him to go 
to Cornelius, as we shall see in next 
week’s lesson. 

Dorcas was a gentle and generous 
spirited woman and had endeared her- 
self to a great many persons by her good 
deeds. She suddenly sickens and dies, 
and the sorrow-stricken Christian 
friends, knowing from the stir that the 
healing of A‘neas at Lydda had created 
that Peter was there, send for him. 


Peter Followed Jesus’ Example. 

His procedure reminds us of the scene 
when Jesus was led to the house of 
Jairus’ daughter. He caused all persons 
to go out of that room and he kneeled 
down and prayed. 

Prayer the Means of Power. 

A virile Christian lawyer, an ardent 
worker in the Sunday school and in the 
forefront of his profession, said to a 
small group gathered to pray for the 
work of his church, ‘The real fact is 
that the church does not grip the com- 
munity in any vital way.” 

He spoke the truth. The church does 
hold by ties of affection and custom 
many persons and families in the com- 
munity. 

This ought not to be so. It is not due 
to any lack of power inherent in the 
church. It is flatly and absolutely pos- 
sible for the church to gain a power in 
any community greater than any other 
institution in it. 

It Is Power That Holds Men. 

We honor that man, woman or institu- 
tion that has power. If the man has 
power to make money, command men, 
electrify them with oratory or music, we 
honor that power. 

When the church demonstrates that it 
has power in it to transform men’s lives 
as Zaccheus was transformed, then men 
begin to look at her. 

The one unanswerable argument for 
Christ is a man that he has remade. 
There are too few exhibitions of power 
in modern Christianity. There can be 
many more. The church can stretch out 
her hand and lay hold on the center of 
the city life whenever she is willing to 
do what Peter did—kneel and pray. 

We are facing tremendous problems 
today. The very foundations of civiliza- 
tion are threatened. No government and 
no institution but will be tested to its 
fiber in this generation. If the Christian 
church does not have power to meet it 
the history of humanity will record a 
great setback. 


The Need of the Hour. 
“Why could we not cast it out?” asked 


the discomfited disciples of Jesus. “This 
kind,” he replied, “can come out by noth- 
ing save prayer.” The church has it 
within the range of her possibilities to 
meet every crisis of this period of re- 
construction and bring to waiting mil- 
lions the new life that they need. 


One Victory Leads to Another. 


The dead saint was raised, and there 
was vast rejoicing, and again there was 
a great increase in the number of those 
who believed. 

But why was it that Luke adds that 
significant verse which tells where Peter 
took his lodgings? Simon the tanner 
probably belonged to that church in 
Joppa and the spiritual atmosphere there 
was such that Peter’s brotherly feeling 
overcame his old-time prejudices, so that 
he would even lodge with a man whose 
occupation as a tanner made him cere- 
monially unclean. Now Simon was a 
tanner. 


THE PSALMS 

The Book of the Psalms is the best 
known book in the Bible. That is be- 
cause it is the most complete expression 
of human life in literature. It ranges all 
moods. No man can seek the expression 
of any mood without finding terms for it 
here. From the depths of despair he can 
cry for help; in rage at injustice, in the 
pain of betrayal by friends, in doubt of 
God’s goodness, in assurance of his un- 
failing love, feeling himself wrong or 
wronged, seeing the world as going to 
ruin or as working out a plan of good, 
wanting inspiration to serve his fellow 
men better, or wanting refuge from their 
demands, fearing the future or hoping 
for it, in depression or in exultation— 
whatever mood any man cares to express 
is here.—Cleland B. McAfee, in the Conti- 
nent. 


“Hiram Powers, a year ago in Florence, 
said to Mr. Angell, that ‘the need in the 
public schools of our country is the educa- 
tion of the heart.’ In spite of all our 
theories concerning education and the 
scientific training of the intellect, life 
bears witness that the men who have 
made what is best and highest and holiest 
have been the men who have touched 
most profoundly the depths of human life 
and character in the realm which we so 
commonly speak of as the realm of the 
heart.” 


People frequently complain that they 
find no joy in the Christian life. If we 
are to trust the experience of those who 
have found the deepest satisfactions in 
the service of Christ, joy comes in the 
measure that we forget to seek it and 
give ourselves, unselfishly, to doing the 
tasks which the Master sets us. 
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TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 8 


“A Worth-while Life” 
Psalm 37:18-40 (Decision Day) 


“A man’s goings are established of 
Jehovah; and he delighteth in his way.” 


1. Introductory: A worth-while life 
depends almost wholly upon one’s atti- 
tude to the whole problem of life. The 
angle of approach will very largely deter- 
mine the character of the individual. 
There are many people of the baser sort 
simply because of a dwarfed conception 
of life. Paul furnishes us the ideal: “For 
me to live is Christ.” Young people must 
study life with all its complex relations 
and determine upon a course of action. 
The course of action decided upon, young 
life must persevere. “This one thing I do.” 

2. A right beginning: “A man’s go- 
ings are established of Jehovah.” But 
they will not be unless by conscious ac- 
tion of the will the whole life is brought 
under the sway of the Christ. 

The secret of great men is worth know- 
ing. How we would like to have the he- 
roes and heroines of the past interpret 
for us the meaning of life as they saw it! 
The secret of all life today must be in- 
terpreted in relation to the Christ. Our 
richness of life will depend upon right 
beginnings, as in the case of Florence E. 
Johnson. She writes: 


“T knelt in tears at the feet of Christ, 
In the hush of the twilight dim, 
And all that I was, or hoped, or sought, 
Surrendered unto him. 
Crowned, not crucified, my heart shall 
know 
No King but Christ who loved me so. 


3. Life’s obligation: Jesus said, “I am 
come that they may have life, and have 
it more abundantly.” The Master must 
have had in mind the joyous, happy 
youth of the land. “Not how much I can 
get out of life, but how much I can give” 
should be the motto of every life. Any 
other attitude means ultimate failure. 

The young person who will not gladly 
do the little he can do sends himself 
into the darkness of the long idleness, 
where only the faint echoes from the glad 
workmen of eternity now and then fall 
on his ears. 

4. Life’s prayer: In these days when 
it is so hard for us as young people to be 
good, we must keep the lines of communi- 
cation clear, and we must know they are 
clear by constant use. 


O God, make of us what thou wilt; 
Guide thou the labor of our hand. 
Let all our work be surely built 
As thou, the architect, hast planned; 
But whatsoe’er thy power shall make 
Of these frail lives, do not forsake 
Thy dwelling. Let thy presence rest 
Forever in the temple of our breast. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


5. The giving of ourselves: “But make 
his kingdom and righteousness your chief 
aim.” Here the Master is making an ap- 
peal for an exclusive and entire devotion 
to God as opposed to worldly aims and 
anxieties. This should be our aim today. 
That same spirit of loyalty and devotion 
should characterize the lives of young 
men and women as welled up in the heart 
of the Frenchman when he wrote: “If 
the men fall, the women of France will 
fight. If the women fall, the children of 
France will fight. If the children fall, 
France’s dead will rise and fight.” 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


The International Convention 


meets in Toronto July 1-4. Gov. Carl E. 
Milliken of Maine and Sir George E. Fos- 
ter, minister of trade and commerce for 
Canada, will appear on the program. 


Stewardship and Tithing 


material may be secured from the Baptist 
Tithers’ League, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. State-wide campaigns are now be- 
ing put on in the interest of the New 
World Movement among northern Bap- 
tists. Write for sample package of litera- 
ture. 


What Shall | Do With My Life? 


is the title of a leaflet which may be se- 
cured from the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America, 125 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, for use in connection with the 
young people’s topic for Feb 8. 


Extension Work 


The young people of Alabama have 
adopted a five-year program calling for: 
1. One thousand new B. Y. P. U.’s. 

2. Forty thousand new members en- 
listed in the unions of the state. 

8. Ten thousand members in the stew- 
ardship club of Alabama. 

4. Five thousand new training-course 
diploma holders through the general 
training-school work and the annual 
study-course week in each year. 

5. Five hundred standard young peo- 
ple’s societies, 


Training Institutes 

for Sunday-school and young people’s 
workers were held Jan. 13-14 for Johnson 
County Association at Franklin, Ind.; for 
First Church, Shelbyville, Ind., and vicin- 
ity, Jan. 15-16; Buffalo (N. Y.) Associa- 
tion, Jan. 18-23. 

Similar institutes will be held at 
Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 1-4; Haddonfield, 
N. J., Feb. 4-6; Washington, DP. C., Feb. 
8-13. 


The New World Movement 


booklet and copy of the “Survey” should 
be in the hands of all our young people. 
Same may be had upon application to 
headquarters of state board of promotion. 
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METHODS 


Who are our young people? Under the 
newer methods of grading, we are ready 
to answer. We will no longer be content 
to have a young people’s society composed 
of folks from the primary department all 
the way through to the senior deacon. 

I. Groups 

There must be recognition of three nat- 
ural groups in the average church: 

1. Ages twelve-fourteen—the interme- 
diate department of the church. 

2. Ages fourteen-seventeen—senior de- 
partment of the church. 

3. Ages eighieen-twenty-four — the 
young people’s department of the church. 

The above ages are in a measure flex- 
ible and subject to local adjustments. 

Il. Aim 

There rnust be a clearly defined aim for 
each group which recognizes the needs of 
a growing personal Christian life and a 
happy and efficient church life. The 
whole task must be approached from the 
point of view of the church. In the past 
we have looked at the problem more from 
the organizational than from the func- 
tional point of view. 


Ill. Working Principles 

1. Organization for each group not 
merely for teaching. There must be both 
impression and expression. The two 
main agencies here are the Sunday 
school and the young people’s society. 

2. In churches where there are already 
several organizations (W. W. G., B. Y. P. 
U., C. E., ete.) there should be instituted 
what is known as the council plan of get- 
ting together. Such a council will serve 
to bind the young people together. 

3. The program of studies and acti- 
vities for each group should be such as 
to develop the young people on all sides 
of their nature—physical or recreational, 
mental, social, religious. Such activities 
must include (1) Bible study and corre- 
lated subjects, including missionary in- 
struction; (2) culture of the devotional 
life; (3) training for leadership; (4) 
service through stewardship, recreation, 
citizenship, social service and evangelism. 
IV. Organization 

1. There should be a committee on re- 
ligious education representing the whole 
church. 

2. There should be a young people’s de- 
partment of the church composed of ages 
approximately fifteen-twenty-five. 

3. From this committee on religious 
education there should be selected a lead- 
er for the young people’s department who 
might be known as departmental director 
or superintendent. 

4. At least four young people should 
be selected from the group to codperate 
with the departmental director and 
church committee on religious education 
in planning group activities, 
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BEST BOOKS 


We are satisfied that many of our 
readers, both pastors and laymen, would 
be glad to know what books have been 
found specially helpful by other pastors 
and laymen. We shall present from time 
to time—every ‘week if the material fur- 
nished warrants—the names of such 
books as may be recommended by those 
who have found them exceptionally stim- 
ulating and profitable. Will those who 
are receiving salaries which enable them 
to purchase any book that may attract 
their attention remember that the’ ma- 
jority of people are compelled to count 
their pennies? For them the outlay of 
money for a new book must be well con- 
sidered, as they cannot afford to run the 
risk of buying trash. Will you help to 
make this department of real value? 
Send in your lists, including references 
to such magazine articles aS you may 
have found specially interesting. 

For example, the National Geographic 
Magazine for January has an article on 
“The Lost Israelitish Blood Sacrifice” 
which is of special value to Bible stu- 
dents. The writer gives an interesting 
account of the little Samaritan colony at 
Shechem, vividly describing the manner 
in which these people observe the pass- 
over. The writer states that the Samar- 
itan’ Pentateuch, believed to be the old- 
est copy of the Pentateuch in existence, 
has been photographed recently and that 
reproductions will soon be given to the 
public. The reader will find much of in- 
terest in this account of the remnant of 
anh ancient people and of a place that 
figures prominently in Jewish history. 

One of the most stimulating books pub- 
lished during this decade is “The Jesus 
of History,” by T. R. Glover (George H. 
Doran Company, publishers). 

“The Happy Man” is the happy title of 
a book that is being read with much 
satisfaction by the friends of Pres. J. P. 
Greene of William Jewell College. It is 
made up of the chapel talks which Presi- 
dent Greene has given from time to time 
and is a good book for fathers and 
mothers as well as for young men. 

The Methodist Federation for Social 
Service issues a weekly bulletin of in- 
formation made up largely of excerpts 
from the Nation, the New Republic, the 
Nonpartisan Leader and similar publica- 
tions. As might be expected, the depor- 
tation of seditious aliens is denounced, 
and the strike of the Boston policemen 
is explained as “big business grasping at 
a chance to discredit organized labor to 
the public.” That Bolshevism is danger- 
ous only when denied the privilege of 
carrying on its propaganda openly, is the 
opinion of a writer in the New Republic. 
From the same publication extracts are 
used which charge the church with sub- 
serviency to “property owners and poli- 


ticians.” We are rapidly coming to a 
time when the different denominations 
will be compelled to determine just what 
“social service’ is. 


“‘Charlotte.”’ 


By Grace Warren Landrum. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1 net. 


The names of Robertson and Landrum 
are held in honor not only among south- 
ern Baptists but wherever the followers 
of Christ are found. Charlotte was the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. A. T. Robert- 
son of Louisville, Ky., and her biographer 
bears the name of the genial friend and 
brilliant preacher, Dr. W. W. Landrum. 

The author bespeaks the interest of 
the reading public in her little book “not 
because she [Charlotte] died so young 
but lived so well.” No one who reads 
the story of this short life can fail to 
come under the spell of a character that 
was simple, unspoiled and altogether 
charming. By heredity and training 
Charlotte was predisposed toward the 
worth-while things of life. She was se- 
rious without being gloomy, thoughtful 
without closing her eyes to the humor of 
which life is so full. 

Nothing in the world of literature is 
more inspiring than the story of a good 
life. It is not the measure of accomplish- 
ment which gives to a -biography its 
value, but the revelation which it pre- 
sents of the inner spirit. Here is por- 
trayed a radiant spirit. One lays down 
the volume regretful, indeed, that such 
a character could not have blessed the 
world for a longer term of years, but 
thankful also that this life has been 
woven into the fabric of our Christian 
society. 

“Rebels: Into Anarchy and Out Again.’’ 
By Marie Ganz and Nat J. Ferber. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $2 net. 

It is safe to assume that only a few of 
those who condemn anarchy and an- 
archists have any adequate conception 
of anarchy’s background. Not that this 
background is always one and the same 
thing, for some are anarchists for no dis- 
cernible reason save that they are con- 
genitally malcontents. On the whole, 
however, the anarchist is produced by 
hard conditions. These conditions may 
be political or social, or both. 

The writer of this remarkable book 
came to America with her parents when 
but a little child. The father was a Jew- 
ish push-cart peddler and the family lived 
in two rooms in the crowded tenement- 
house district in New York’s East Side. 
Who that reads these words knows, by 
personal experience, what that means? 
To read this story is to see a picture of 
conditions in Hester Street so vivid and 
penetrating that it can never fade out. 

As a small child Miss Ganz began a 
long and terrible struggle with poverty. 
When the father died that struggle be- 


came intensified. To live on the border- 
land of starvation is enough in itself to 
sour the spirit; but when injustice and 
brutal treatment are added, it is not 
strange that there should be not only a 
rebellion against such conditions, but 
against the government which allows 
such conditions to exist. When one toils 
to the uttermost of time and strength for 
less than enough to support life decently, 
is it strange that bitterness of soul is be- 
gotten of the struggle? 

This book is not a defense of anarchy 
but a narrative of personal experience. 
The writer led mobs, incited the people 
to violence and tried to shoot Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. We shall all agree 
that she was wrong, but this vivid nar- 
rative will reveal the wrongs out of which 
her wrongdoing was born. 

We commend this book to those who 
would like to know something of the 
cause of the unrest and radicalism and 
rebellion against law which has assumed 
such alarming proportions in our own 
land as well as in European countries. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

“A Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment.” In the Light of Historical Re- 
search. By A. T. Robertson. Third edi- 
tion. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. , , 

“The School and the Modern Church.” 
By Henry Frederick Cope. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

“Among Famous Books.’ By John Kel- 
man. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

“A History of the Christian Church.” 
By Williston Walker. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Splendors of the Sky.’ By Isabel 
Martin Lewis. New York: Duffield and 


Company. 
“The Shorter Bible.’ The New Testa- 
ment. By Charles Foster Kent. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Conscripts of Conscience.” By Caro- 
line Atwater Mason. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

“The Perils of Respectability.” By 
Charles Fiske. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

“What Did Jesus Teach?” By Frank 
Pier.epont Graus. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


“The Church We Forget.”. By P. Whit- 


weil. Wilson. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. e, 
“The Ragged Inlet Guards.” By Dillon 


Wallace. 
Company. 

“Practical Interchurch Methods.” By 
Albert F. MeGarrah. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 


New York: Fleming H. Revell 
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NEW ENGLAND LETTER 


By CHARLES H. WATSON 
The Boston Center 


Those who do not agree that Boston 
is the “Hub” of the universe will not 
quarrel when it is assumed that Boston 
is the center of New England. From 
that center New England flares out like 
a fan. Interests and movements so radi- 
ate and spread from here through the 
states that it should not be difficult to 
trace them, or to note when they gather 
momentum, as they often do, and expand 
almost beyond recognition. Some such 
movements are now brewing, and may 
compel future comment. 

It is a time of unexampled awakening 
of masses, and according to big pro- 
grams. Sometimes we wonder just what 
future ecclesiastical history will call this 
period; what it will say of the play-up 
of the churches to the wide ramifying 
and well elaborated “drives” and cam- 
paigns that are arranged for them. Time 
will tell—indeed it is beginning to tell, 
for already the big wheels are starting 
to go round. Now and then a new paper 
like THE BApTisT comes also in mass, 
having some older papers stowed away 
in its ample bulk, and bringing to us the 
resounding message of the great Baptist 
family of churches throughout the North. 
Will the future historian wax warm 
over its great welcome, and tell how it 
sprang at birth into the largest circula- 
tion, and how even the children helped 
to push itinto preéminence? We think so. 


City Matters 


The whole country has noted our Bos- 
ton police imbroglio. Practically we are 


out of it now. The guards have gone 


and the new police carefully trained and 
neatly uniformed seem to the manner 
born. They look as if ‘stre that a gen- 
eral welcome’ was ready for them. It 
was a happy thought to combine with 
their rich blue and khaki colored over- 
coat of the guards who came in our tu- 
mult smartly and bravely to take care 
of us. The old police are “a sair sicht.” 
Coolidge, Curtis and Company did a 
great job for us, and for the country. 
Coolidge is the vertibrate governor, Cur- 
tis the iron police commissioner, and the 
Company is the people of Massachusetts. 

The Boston Ministers’ Conference is 
running a great race. In spice, vital and 
timely discussion, full attendance, thrill 
of interest, it is a renaissance. Pastors 
come with anticipation, nor is it unreal- 
ized. Stair of Dudley street is the chief. 
He bristles best in an emergency and 
gets wisest in a dilemma. 

Dr. Geo. A. Gordon’s big bombshell 


against the multimillion “drives,” fully 


reported in the papers, startled -us. 
Strangely offsetting it in the same is- 
sues was the pungent announcement of 
our southern Baptists that eighty mil- 
lions were pledged and a hundred mil- 
lions in sight. Gordon spoke some whole- 
some truth. So did the Southrons. 

A Boston Merger 


The union of the two oldest Boston 


churches is the noteworthy current event 
—the old First and Warren Ave. The 
latter church was born of a doctrinal 
contention in 1743 against the ‘New 
Lights,” a suspected liberalism of that 
day, supposedly welcomed in the First 
Church. In the whirligig of time of 
course the protesting church had its own 
new lights. The contention that split it 
off from the First Church looks to us 
like a tempest in a teapot, but teapots 
are bigger now, and small tempests get 
less attention. Yet time sweetened 
things, the churches repented and fel- 
lowship and codperation came. Now the 
two amicably melt into one. Details 
later. Too much history here for a brief 
letter. 


Fosdick at Harvard 


Appleton Chapel was at its best. It 
was a raw, rainy Sunday, a man with a 
message was in the pulpit, the chapel 
packed in every part. The preacher was 
Doctor Fosdick. Evidently there has 
come to him new power out of the great 
world struggle. There were flashes of 
light into the roots of things, and a glori- 
ous freedom in declaring them, com- 
pounded of conviction and spiritual au- 
dacity. “Knowing How to Abound” was 
the message: We are more interested in 
abounding than in knowing how to 
abound. We want to be, more than to 
be fit to be. We never need the Man of 
Nazareth as when power immeasurably 
grows. Adversity in measure is a tonic 
to a real man. So should difficulty be to 
a nation. It has been to usin war. Then 
we thrilled the world. But now in peace 
we are failing the world, and failing our- 
selves. The message made personal and 
national was the quintessence of faith- 
fulness. Is that what pulpits are for? 


Gray and Bates 


We.always. considered Dr. Clifton D. 
Gray as headed for a college presidency. 
When Bates called him we had -simply 
to look natural. Religious journalism is 
a great trainer of presidents. Did not 
Martin B. Anderson arrive by that route, 
and was he not called the “prince” of 
them? Doctor Gray has the advantage 
of origin in, as well as excursus from, 
New England, and of the private stamp 
of Boston upon him. Chicago is a valu- 
able incident in his making, but New 
England first rubbed herself into him. 
Doctor Gray has the full presidential 
equipment: Eyes at the front, modern 
spirit, sound self-estimate, sense of hu- 
mor, splendid physique, exact learning 
unscrambled by mere scholasticism, and 
a free energetic onwardness to the high 


goal. Let us top off with a genuine 
Rooseveltism and exclaim, “Bully for 
Bates!” 


Over in Cambridge 

Cambridge is in shipshape now with 
all pulpits well filled. Kenneth MacAr- 
thur and M. D. Wolfe are in the enthusi- 
asm of their first pull at Old and North 
Cambridge. Doctor Powell and Pastor 
Kempton are in the steady period at the 
First and Broadway. The newcomers are 
handsome men, but they must not have 


the preéminence. Kempton is the pri: 
mate—made so by the years and the 
struggles. 


New England Thrift 


Of late there has been thrift in the 
settling of good ministers. Many im- 
portant vacancies had become disquiet- 
ing. But one by one ministerial birds of 
rare plumage, from other states most of 
them, have alighted to nest in our 
church trees. Arbuckle came from Yonk- 
ers to Newton Centre; Potter from New 
Jersey to Arlington; Lake from Micb- 
igan to Springfield; Vassar from Scran- 
ton to Woburn; Lawson from Moncton, 
N. B., to Union Square, Somerville; 
Archibald from Lowell to Brookline; 
King from First, Lawrence, to a “secre- 
taryship’; Burton from Dorchester to 
Worcester; Cann from Amesbury to 
Marlboro; Whitelock from our Boston 
Bethel to the People’s Temple, © Man- 
chester; Allen from Dedham and the 
army service to Weymouth; Foye from 
Somerville to Dorchester Temple; How- 
ard from Randolph to Amesbury; Bab- 
cock from Pennsylvania to First, Low- 


ell. It is a merry shuffle, and never. 
ceases. It is tit for tat between the’ 
states, battledore and shuttlecock be- 


tween the towns and give and take be- 
tween New England and the Provinces. 
Boston. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LETTER 
By Grorce EH. BURLINGAME 


The Great West welcomes THE BAPTIST 
and notes with satisfaction that its home 
is to be at the center of population for 
1920 rather than at the center of popula- 
tion for 1790. The fourteen states of the 
Northern Baptist Convention lying west 
of the Missouri River make up 45 per 
cent of the total area of the United States 
Our Atlantic seaboard brethren who 
think of Buffalo as ‘west,’ and Chicago 
as inaccesibly remote, may need to be 
reminded that the new Baptist journal 
will travel a thousand miles to reach New 
York and Boston; while that distance 
westward will bring it only to Denver, 
with Los Angeles and Portland each 2,300 
miles from THE BaAprist office. The east- 
ern border of the convention, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Portland, Me., is 500 
miles. The western frontier, from Bell- 
ingham, Wash., to San Diego, Cal., is 
1,600 miles. THe Baptist may yet have 
to move to Denver really to get at the 
heart of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion! 

The Interchurch Conferences 

Denver shared with seven other cities, 
east and west, the privilege of inaugu- 
rating the state training conferences of 
the Inter-church Movement on the first 
three days of December. The team, which 
was in charge of Dr. W. E. Doughty, head 
of the spiritual resources department, in- 
cluded two Baptist men, who proved to 
be very popular with the conference: 
Rev. F. L. Carr, of the First Church, 
Lynn, Mass., and Dr. George Huntley 
of the East China Mission. Forty-one 
of the sixty-three counties in the state 
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were represented by selected delegates, 
the total registration being 379, of which 
209 were from Denver. 

One of the most notable features of the 
conference was the report of the state 
rural survey committee on one of the 
choicest counties in Colorado, with an 
area about equal to Connecticut, and a 
total population of 60,000, of which two- 
thirds are strictly rural. This country 
population of 40,000 has seventy-one evan- 
gelical churches with forty-nine resident 
ministers and a total membership of 4,260. 
In one year nineteen revival efforts were 
held, with fifty-seven professions and 
twenty-two additions. From the Sunday 
schools 166 more were received, with a 
net decrease in membership for the year 
of fourteen; ‘forty-nine ministers, 4,000 
members, 4,000 sermons, nineteen special 
meetings, and a net loss for the year of 
141!” In the Sunday schools there is a 
total enrollment of 4,157, with an average 
attendance of 2,178, or 5.5 per cent of the 
total rural population. ‘Not a _ single 
church building is adequate to the educa- 
tional needs,of the youth of the county.” 

Those interested in the details of this 
Colorado rural survey may address Prof. 
Ora Miner, Iliff School, Denver, the rural 
survey director, for further information. 


Caesar Refuses a Crown 


The * Denver Baptist ministers have 
adopted a new constitution for the con- 
ference which meets in the Baptist head- 
quarters weekly. The significant feature 
of the new instrument is the clause 
wherein the conference disclaims all au- 
thority to represent anybody except them- 
selves. Secy. F. B: Palmer, 711 Mining 
Exchange Building, will send a copy of 
the constitution to any minister request- 
ing it, on receipt of postage. 


The Denver Baptist Union 


The Baptist City Mission Society of 
Denver, which for twelve years has cul- 
tivated city mission interests, has reor- 
ganized as the Denver Baptist Union. A 
new constitution and by-laws have been 
adopted, providing for a correlation of all 
Baptist churches and institutions in the 
city and environs in the membership of 
the union. A board of managers includes 
representatives from the _ constituent 
bodies, together with all resident mem- 
bers of the state board, General Board of 
Promotion and denominational secreta- 
ries having headquarters in Denver, all 
being ex-officio members of the board of 
managers. The working body is the ex- 
ecutive committee of twenty members, 
under the leadership of an executive sec- 
retary of the union. 

The executive secretary will be chosen 
in the near future and the Denver Baptist 
Union will take its place during 1920 as a 
standard city mission society with repre- 
sentation in the General Board of Promo- 
tion. The union is fortunate in having 
the vigorous leadership of Mr. Fred W. 
Freeman as president, and the legal coun- 
sel of Mr. Chas. R. Brock, both eminent 
and honored laymen of Denver. 


Colorado’s Promoter 


The State of Colorado is fortunate in 
having as it director of promotion a for- 
mer state secretary, Rev. W. F. Ripley, 
late pastor at Trinidad. He has offices in 
the Denver Baptist headquarters. He re- 
ports a remarkable meeting held by the 
First Church of Colorado Springs on 
Wednesday evening of Enlistment Week. 
The state was in the grip of a cold wave 
and the mercury around zero but 350 
people gathered to hear Director Ripley’s 


address, and 175 enlistment cards were 
signed. 
The Highest College in America 


Colorado Wonian’s College, under the 
wise leadership of Dr. John W. Bailey, is 
having a highly successful year. An- 
nouncement is made of a summer school 
in the early summer, with an attractive 
program featuring normal work. The in- 
clusion of the college in the revised sur- 
vey for $750,000 fer endowment and 
equipment has greatly encouraged the 
college board in its purpose to develop 
the schoo] into an institution of unchal- 
lenged rank and compelling atractive- 
ness as a Christian college for women. 
The college is one mile above sea level 
and is therefore the highest college in the 
country. 

Denver. 


OREGON NOTES 
By W. T. MILLIKEN 


Oregon is the ninth state in the Union 
in area, and the thirty-fifth in population. 
She has two counties larger than either 
New Hampshire or Vermont, six larger 
than Connecticut, fifteen larger than 
Delaware and nineteen larger than little 
Rhode Island. Oregon and Washington 
together are as large as the entire North 
Atlantic group of states. Yet while New 
York has 191.3 persons to the square mile, 
and Minnesota 26.3, Oregon has only 7.1. 
Plenty of room for expansion. 

In this vast territory Baptists have 141 
churches with 15,8333 members, grouped in 
ten affiliating and two non-affiliating as- 
sociations. Under the capable direction 
of General Missionary O. C. Wright the 
work is making substantial progress. 

It has been the policy of the state board 
of promotion to plant strong churches at 
educational centers and, where necessary, 
the board has assisted such. Accordingly 
a group of men of exceptional ability 
have been located at these points. At the 
seat of Oregon State University, in the 
beautiful city of Eugene, Rev. C. E. Dun- 
ham is doing excellent work. Dr. Geo. 
H. Varney is at Corvallis, the O. A. C. 
town; Pastor E. B. Pace at Monmouth, 
the normal school city; Rev. C. L. Tra- 
win at McMinnville, the seat of our own 
college. 

It can readily be seen that when the 
nearest theological seminary is almost as 
far distant as from New York to Chicago 
the matter of raising up a trained minis- 
try is no small problem. A state commit- 
tee on ordination has been appointed with 
Dr. William A. Waldo of Portland at its 
head, and all associations are asked to 
urge their churches to consult this com- 
mittee before calling councils for ordina- 
tion. Already this plan has accomplished 
some good. Another problem has been 
the “Wandering Light” of the peripatetic 
order, whose “walking” is more to be de- 
sired than his preaching. We have also 
met this difficulty, and if a stray theolo- 
gian of uncertain antecedents meanders 
from out West into your community ask 
him for his credential card. If he has 
none, he is not in good standing in the 
Baptist ministers’ conference of the State 
of Oregon. 

Great plans were laid for the observ- 
ance of Enlishment Week when lo! in- 
stead of our usual balmy winter rain, the 
worst snow storm in years swept across 
Oregon and tied everything up effectually. 
But churches are well organized and a 
few days will see the drifts vanish and 
our program move on to a _ successful 
issue. 
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Among the recent valuable additions to 
our working force is Rev. Willis A. Pet- 
tibone, who has come from Idaho Falls, 
Ida., to the grand old church at Oregon 
City. This church has seventy-two years 
of magnificent history and its new pastor 
is well known. Rev. Owen Day, an Ore- 
gon boy, has come home to become pastor 
of the Arleta Church, Portland. This 
body is planning a new building in the 
near future. Rev. F. W. Starring comes 
from Canon City, Colo., to the rapidly 
growing Grace Church in the Montavilla 
suburb. Rev. W. L. Wilson becomes col- 
porter-missionary for the city. 

Portland has thirteen English-speaking 
white churches, two colored, three Ger- 
man, two Scandinavian, one Chinese and 
one Italian mission. We have two out- 
standing churches, each manned by an 
outstanding man. On the West Side the 
old First Church meets in the magnificent 
White Temple and is under the pastoral 
leadership of Dr. William A. Waldo, big 
in body, big in mind, big in heart and big 
in leadership. The East Side Church 
meets in a massive stone building at East 
Twentieth and Salmen Streets, and is un- 
der the pastoral care of that prince of ex- 
pository preachers, Dr. Walter Benwell 
Iiinson. These men constitute a wheel 
team of which Oregon Baptists are justly 
proud. 

Mention should be made of Dr. Jacob 
Kratt, pastor of the First German Church, 
Portland, who is just recovering from a 
critical operation. Doctor Kratt’s influ- 
ence among the foreign-speaking peoples 
of the Northwest has been without a ri- 
val, and we all rejoice that God has pre- 
served him to us. Rev. Thomas Broom- 
field, lately pastor of the Bethany Church, 
Portland, has just undergone a serious 
operation. The doctors hold out every 
hope for his recovery. Mr. Broomfield 
was for years a loved pastor in Minne- 
sota. 

An introductory Oregon letter would 
not be complete without some reference 
to McMinnville College. With increased 
endowment the school is able to do even 
better work than in the past. Dr. Leon- 
ard W. Riley, the president, is a denomi- 
national leader of nation-wide reputation. 
During the dark years when the college 
struggled to keep alive he held fast in 
faith, and now his vision is coming to 
its fulfillment and McMinnville bids fair 
to be one of the most influential schools 
in the West. New buildings are planned 
and an increase in the teaching force is 
to be made. 

Since the remise of the Pacific Bap- 
tist, Oregon Baptists have awaited anx- 
iously the birth of our new paper. May 
it come up to the full measure of our ex- 
pectations! Knowing the editor-in-chief 
as we do, we are certain it will not fall 
behind our most roseate hopes. 

Portland. 


INDIANA NEWS LETTER 


By Cartos M. DINSMORE 


No new program has been put on by 
our denomination that has received such 
a warm welcome as has the New World 
Movement. It is difficult for the state 
office to keep the churches supplied with 
all the information they want. The 
Hoosie» Baptists are warming up for the 
big drive. Our convention has secured 
Rev. A. J. Vining of’ Toronto for our 
financial secretary, and he is already on 
the field arousing our churches to a new 
interest in the larger program of our 
denomination. We are planning to put 
about fifteen men into the field under 
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Doctor Vining’s directio for all the 
month of April after Easter. 
Evangelism 

Following the close of our state con- 
vention meeting, our churches entered 
upon a campaign of evangelism, and 
there have been shouts of rejoicing com- 
ing up from all sections of the state ever 
since. A great season of refreshing from 
on high is now being enjoyed in our 
state and it will continue through Easter. 
Pastors’ Salaries 

Much has been said about the low aver- 
age salary of pastors. Some of us have 
felt that most of such figures were mis- 
leading. A recent study of the situation 
in Indiana showed that the average sal- 
ary for the entire state for men who are 
devoting their entire time to the work 
of the ministry is $1316. In this study, 
men who are preaching on Sunday and 
writing insurance through the week, etc., 
were eliminated. Of the 203 pastors con- 
sidered, seventy-one of them are receiv- 
ing a salary of $1500 or more; eighty- 
nine receive a salary of $1000 or more, 
up to $1500, and forty-six receive less 


than $1000. During the past year one- 
half of these men have had an increase 
in salary. 

The Baptist 


The Indiana Baptists will give a hearty 
welcome to THE BAPTIST. 
Indianapolis. 


CHICAGO LETTER 


By JAmMzEs M. STIFLER 


It is not surprising that the Baptist 
spirit should be attractive to the foreign- 
born men who are just fighting their way 
out from old-world mental construction 
into freedom of conscience. 

It seems strange that on our own 
streets live men and women who are go- 
ing through a soul liberation like that of 
Roger Williams and John Clarke, but it 
is so. 

Our Baptist brotherhood has no task in 
Chicago superior to helping our foreign- 
born brethren into the knowledge of their 
freedom in Christ. Pastor Kralicek of 
the First Bohemian Church is something 
of a national character and his services 
to our government during the war have 
been greater than could be told. He has 
just now returned from several months 
in Czecho-Slovakia where he has rendered 
great service to President Masaryk, who 
is a Protestant. 

The work of the Executive Council 
among other nationalities is doing splen- 
ddly under Dr. F. L. Anderson, our great 
secretary, whose labors have not slacken- 
ed despite the sorrow in his heart since 
the loss of his noble wife last November. 

The First Church has passed through 
its days of uncertainty and is now in full 


swing in its new location and fine build- 


ing. It took Rev. F. E. R. Miller from 
Elgin for its pastor, but that is becom- 
ing habitual with the First Church. It 
took Doctor de Blois from Elgin a few 
years ago. 

If debt raising and new buildings are 
an indication of vitality the Chicago 


churches are in bouncing good health. 


The Wilmette Church has raised $20,- 
000 toward its new $75,000 building, and 
better than that, is enjoying a real re- 
vival. 

The Evanston Church has bought all 
the land but one lot on the square on 
which its edifice stands and expects to. 
raise $200,000 for a beautiful and up-to- 
the-minute addition for religious educa- 
tion and the social life of the church. 

Rogers Park was fortunate in complet- 


ing its new meeting-house before the stag- 
gering increase in cost of building. Its 
Sunday school has doubled and it has an 
enviable field in which it is almost the 
only Protestant center. 

But Oak Park has capped everything 
by setting out to raise $250,000 for its 
new church and comes in modestly re- 
porting, that in a one-week campaign it 
secured $301,000. They have a right to 
be happy. Everyone is happy with them. 
The old building has been sold and 
wrecked and they are using a theater for 
service. Doctor Case is proud of them 
and the feeling is mutual. 

The Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary has secured a fine property on 
Washington Boulevard and is soon to en- 
ter it. The registration is over sixty 
s.udents. 

Tabernacle Church is taking new hold 
after sixteen months without a pastor, 
under Rev. L. T. Velte. We anticipate 
that he will repeat at Tabernacle the 
great record that he made as a chaplain 
in the army. 

La Grange broke its record by raising 
$5,500 in its every-member canvass and 
has called Rey. Eaton B. Freeman from 
Springfield, Mass. 

Irving Park has a new leader—Rev. C. 
F. Fields, who comes from Trenton, N. J. 

Humboldt Park and Pilgrim Temple 
churches have combined and the new 
body calls itself the Temple Church and 
numbers 600 members. 

Hyde Park last year completed the sub- 
seriptions to the paying off of the last of 
its debt and is constantly doing a greater 
work. Great congregations attend the 
preaching of Dr. Charles W. Gilkey. 

It has been many years when so many 
attended the Social Union as came on 
Jan. 19 to greet each other and to hear 
Dr. F. W. Padelford and Dr. E. M. Poteit. 
The union was enthusiastic over the New 
World Movement and all Chicagoans are 
glad that Tur Baptist is to be published 
here and that Dr. L. A. Crandall is once 
more located in Chicago. 

We all feel that we are going to have a 
really great paper and a small group of 
the elect are whispering that they will 
not much longer have to sit out on the 
breakwater Saturday afternoons waiting 
for a nibble from the despicable lake 
perch, but that there is at least here a 
master who will discover places nearby 
where you can catch real ones. 


ILLINOIS CHURCH RAISES 


$300,000 IN SEVEN DAYS 


About a month ago the First Church 
of Oak Park, Dr. Carl D. Case, pastor, 
astounded the Baptist denomination and 
the local community, especially the 
churches, by announcing its intention to 
raise $250,000 for a new building. The 
old building has recently been sold and 
a new lot acquired and paid for at a 
cost of about $35,000. 

The new church committee (fifteen in 
number) and the pastor decided to do 
this work in a campaign of one week, 
beginning Jan. 12. 
was to take subscriptions on a five-year 
basis, payable weekly, monthly or quar- 
terly, as desired by the subscriber, and 
$250,000 was the goal set. By Friday 
night, Jan. 16, it seemed clear the $250,- 
000 would be subscribed and it was de- 
cided, in view of the increased cost of 
building, to increase the goal to $300,000. 
The amount finally subscribed at the end 
of the week’s campaign was a little over 
$302,000. 

This church has a total resident mem- 


The ‘plan adopted . 
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bership of approximately 500 and less 
than $2000 of the $302,000 was sub- 
scribed by others than members of the 
church and congregation. To say the 
Oak Park Baptists are jubilant is put- 
ting it mildly. 

The campaign was superintended by 
Dr. Frank H. Divine, church edifice 
secretary of the Home Mission Society, 
and the people were spurred on to give 
to the limit by his tact, his “smile” and 
his untiring energy. Nor will his spir- 
itual influence on our members be for- 
gotten for a long time. Indeed, this cam- 
paign has done great things spiritually 
for our people. 

We attribute our success to the con- 
sciousness that we were doing the 
Master’s work, to the supervision of 
Doctor Divine and the new church com- 
mittee, and last, but by no means least, 
to our beloved pastor. Under God he 
is leading us and inspiring us to tre- 
mendous efforts. 

GEORGE A. CHRITTON. 


Mississippi Valley 


OHIO 


The Memorial Church of Dayton has 
just paid a long-standing debt of $7000, 
is raising $3000 for improvements, has 
increased the salary two-thirds and is 
expecting several baptisms. Dr. F. G. 
Cressey is serving as acting-pastor. 


IOWA 


After a successful pastorate of three 
years, Rev. G. Carroll Berryman resigned’ 
at Sioux Rapids, to take effect not later 
than Mar. 31. 

One of the richest revival seasons ever 
known in the First Church, Washington, 
Rev. M. R. Regan, pastor, has just been 
had. Dr. Franklin W. Swift was the 
evangelist. 


NEBRASKA 


Thirty persons made profession of faith 
during the recent meetings held by Rev. 
Earle D. Sims at the Grace Church, 
Omaha. 

Rev. E. Duncan resigns at Scottsbluff 
on account of Mrs. Duncan’s_ health. 
Forty persons have been added to the 
church since he came two years ago. 

Rev. Thomas Anderson, for twelve 
years pastor of the Calvary Church, 
Omaha, has resigned his pastorate with 
the Benson Church at Omaha to take ef- 
fect Apr. 1. This church offers $1900 as 
a salary for a good man.—A. Linder, 
Secretary of City Missions, Omaha. 


MINNESOTA 


A feature of the annual meeting of the 
Winona Church held the other day was 
the reélection of A. C. Dixon as treasurer 
for the fifty-first time. Pastor A. T. Wal- 
lace, formerly of Chicago, has just com- 
pleted his first year. 

The work among the Slovaks in Min- 
neapolis is moving forward under the 
leadership of Rev. C. Brazda. Well-lo- 
cated lots have recently been purchased 
and a greatly needed building will be 
erected the coming spring. 

The Minnesota Baptist Convention is 
now reorganized, a state board of pro- 
motion has been established, much litera- 
ture has been sent out, many churches 
have adopted the family-group plan and 
the new methods are meeting with ac- 
ceptance. 
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By the generosity of the Home Mis- 
sion Society and the Minnesota Conven- 
tion, Rev. J. Vanek, missionary among 
the Bohemians, now has a Ford, which 
will multiply his efficiency and enable 
him to cover the large field in the vicin- 
ity of New Prague and Montgomery. 

Rev. J. H. McLean has begun his 
pastorate at Calvary Church, Minneap- 
olis, thus filling a very important va- 
cancy. Mr. McLean’s services in Port- 
land, Me., and Port Huron, Mich., prom- 
ise very much for his work in Minneap- 
olis, where he is most heartily welcome. 

For over thirty years Dr. Frank Peter- 
son has served the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety as district secretary and in later 
years the Home Mission Society as well. 
His wise administration, his zeal and en- 
ergy have been given to every line of 
denominational life. His contribution to 
its growth in the North Star State has 
been very great. It is gratifying to know 
that though he becomes a field worker 
of the General Board of Promotion, he 
will not be lost to Minnesota. 

Two other churches in Minneapolis, 
Temple and Trinity, are without pastors, 
Rev. C. W. Kemper going to Lansing, 
Mich., and Dr. L. A. Crandall to Chicago. 
Both of these brethren have given most 
earnest and acceptable service to Min- 
nesota and leave vacancies hard to fill. 
We are glad to contribute to other needy 
fields, but do not want to overdo the 
inatter. The Twin City pastors gave a 
luncheon to Doctor and Mrs. Crandall 
just before they left, which indicated the 
regard in which they were held; and that 
same evening the farewell at the church 
was a fine tribute of the esteem which 
not only their own church, but the city 
at large had for them. We do not know 
how we can spare the good doctor, but 
the service he is to render is for all 
of us. 


MICHIGAN 


Nineteen-nineteen was a year of real 
progress at the First, Port Huron, Rev. 
C. Frank Vreeland, pastor. $5500 raised 
for current expenses, $1200 for missions, 
not including the $525 raised by the 
women for the Jubilee fund, 100 new 
members added, new furnace, $400 added 
to the pastor’s salary and his expenses 
paid to Denver. A fine record. 

The Bethel Church of Kalamazoo has 
sent in a subscription list equal to one- 
seventh of its membership for Tuer 
Baptist. The church membership has 
been divided into four districts for more 
efficient service, with a head of each de- 
partment in each district. The week of 
prayer was observed by holding a prayer- 
meeting in each of the districts during 
the week. A splendid devotional spirit 
prevailed. We are stressing the import- 
ance of the prayer life. The basement 
of the church has been repaired and re- 
decorated for social purposes and Sun- 
day-school class rooms. 

The first issue of the Michigan Baptist 
appeared Jan. 15. It is a four-page pa- 
per at 25 cents per year, issued twice a 
month. It is intended to be a messenger 


of education, inspiration and progress of: 


Michigan Baptist churches. The conven- 
tion is its financial sponsor. An attempt 
is being made to place the paper in every 
Baptist home in the state. A number of 
churches have already placed a sum suf- 
ficient in the budget to cover the cost 
of putting the paper into every home of 
the church constituency. The Michiwa- 
wanus War Cry, a quarterly publication 
by the young people, will be discontinued 
and space given to the young people’s 


work in the new paper. 

Ann Arbor First has an active litera- 
ture secretary in the person of Miss Ella 
Estabrook. As a result of her efforts 
THE Baptist will go to the homes of 
forty-one members of the church con- 
stituency. This number will doubtless 
be increased. It will also go to the Uni- 
versity Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., the Guild 
House and the public library. Missions 
will reach twenty-seven homes. 

Dr. A. T. Robinson and Mrs. Robinson 
are doing fine work as tithing evangelists 
among the churches. Their plan is to 
spend a week beginning Sunday and clos- 
ing Friday evening. Mrs. Robinson as a 
representative of a newspaper syndicate 
has traveled widely and is able out of 
an extended experience to furnish tray- 
elogs of a most entertaining character. 
The travelogs themselves illustrated by 
stereopticon furnish a fine program. Doc- 
tor Robinson deals with tithing and stew- 
ardship. Unqualified endorsement of 
their work comes from a host of pastors 
who are overjoyed in the organization of 
tithers’ leagues and a _ once-depleted 
treasury now overflowing. 

The promotional activities of the state 
are well under way. The convention has 
a well-organized promotional committee 
and also each association. Plans are 
operating for the organization of promo- 
tional committees in each church leading 
up to the group plan. Use has been made 
of existing organizations and methods of 
work. Literature is being sent to the 
churches as speedily as supplies are re- 
ceived from headquarters. 

The choice of Grant M. Hudson for 
the important position of general promo- 
tion director and superintendent of the 
work of Michigan Baptists will meet with 
universal approval. His wide acquaint- 
apce and large experience gained as 
leader of the Anti-Saloon League forces 
have given him a large intimacy with 
the moral and religious forces in the 
state. His executive skill, breadth of 
vision, democratic spirit and strong per- 
sonality are invaluable assets. He has 
fought many battles for the establish- 
ment of righteousness and loves the 
game. The multi-sided task to which he 
has been called as leader of Baptist 
activities in Michigan will be exacting 
and one that requires patience, balanced 
judgment and bodily vigor. Mr. Hudson 
is eminently fitted for the job. Filing 
the presidential chair of our convention 
for three years, and serving as chairman 
of the state missions committee for one 
year, and a member of the executive 
and finance committees of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, have in a unique 
way fitted Mr. Hudson for the broader 
field of service to which he has been 
unanimously called by his brethren. 


Michigan Women 


The executive board of the Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society of Michigan met 
in the Woodward Ave. Church, Detroit, 
Jan. 138. The report of the assistant 
state secretary shows that we are over 
$600 behind the amount received during 
same period last year. Mrs. Bowen spoke 
of the foreign mission study books. Will 
not all churches having mission study 
classes using foreign books report to 
Mrs. Peterson? 

Miss Marie Heaton is taking charge of 
the work of the state director during 
Miss Grant’s absence from the city. The 


box and supply committee reported 
boxes and cash_ sent amounting to 
$903.65. Two barrels of canned fruit 


were sent from Rollin to the children at 
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Morgan Park; $197 was expended in 
Christmas toys and candy among the 
schools presided over by our city mis- 
sionaries. The Warren Ave. Sunday 
School, Detroit, sent a box to Central 
America in memory of Miss Rose Stur- 
man, who died while engaged in mission 
work in that field. Miss Jones reported 
that her work at River Rouge and 
Springwells is opening up splendidly. 
There is a teacher training class at River 
Rouge, and it is hoped that a woman’s 
missionary society will soon be organ- 
ized. Some young women from the First 
Church are teaching in the Sunday 
school of the Rumanian Church. Their 
labor of love is greatly appreciated. The 
Rumanian people gave each teacher a 
box of candy and the ladies served a 
Rumanian dinner to about twenty-five 
people on Saturday evening after Christ- 
mas. Miss Kirschke has organized a 
W. W. G. at the Hungarian Church, Del- 
ray. 

Mrs. L. H. Conrad of Royal Oak is to 
take charge of the young women’s work 
in our state. She is the daughter of the 
late Professor Williams of Kalamazoo. 

The secretary of the white cross work 
reported forty-one patterns and models 
sent out. 

Mrs. Leete, Michigan chairman of the 
jubilee fund, reported that she was 
thrilled with reports and responses from 
people from whom nothing had been 
heard for years. All reports are not yet 
in, but everything points to victory— 
over the top and more. 

The Detroit Baptist Association plans 
to observe a day of prayer on Feb. 13 
in the Warren Ave. Church, Detroit, the 
evening session to be in charge of the 
World Wide Guild. An interdenomina- 
tional day of prayer will be observed in 
Detroit Feb. 20. 

JANET BurceEss, Cor. Secy. 


ILLINOIS 


Rev. J. C. Dent, who began work in 
the northern district was sick six weeks, 
but is doing active work again, 

Evangelist T. G. MeMinn is rendering 
aggressive service in the Southern Asso- 
ciation. He is working at this time in 
the city of Christopher. 

Evangelist F. M. Dunk is now working 
with a rural church in the Springfield 
Association. His time.is about all en- 
gaged until Easter. 

Rev. D. O. Hopkins closed his work in 
Normal the last of December and Jan. 1 
began as district superintendent on the 
western side of the state. His first work 
was in the Quincy Association. 

Our general missionaries have been do- 
ing aggressive work. Rev. Geo. H. Yule 


‘is in great demand in his district to help 


the churches enlarge their work. In al- 
most every place he goes and helps in 
an every-member canvass the churches in- 
crease from 85 to 125 per cent in giving 
for current expenses. 

The hopeful reports of the various or- 
ganizations of the First Church, Chicago, 
read at the recent annual business meet- 
ing, indicate they are ready for aggress- 
ive work. With 359 resident members 
for a nucleus, a flourishing B, Y. P. U., 


-and a splendid leader like Rev. F. BR. Re, 


Miller, our new pastor, the future is 
very promising for the upbuilding of a 
strong church in the new parish. The 
$10,473.80 current expenses for 1919 are 
all paid, with a ‘surplus in the treasury, 
and $8500 was pledged to the $6,000,000 
fund in addition to regular benevolences. 

The state board of promotion has not 
held a meeting since the convention met 
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in October, but it has some important 
committees at work and its chairman, Dr. 
S. J. Skevington, is looking after matters 
in this state. The associations are all 
organized and some of them are doing 
active work. The Alton associational 
board held its second meeting in Hast St. 
Louis Jan. 13. Quincy Association held 
its board meeting in Quincy Jan. 6-8. The 
organization of the boards of promotion 
is bringing the local associations into 
such a prominence as they never had be- 
fore, and this will add great strength to 
the denomination. 

The oldest church in Aurora has been 
greatly blessed by becoming mother of 
three churches: Claim Street, Marion 
Avenue and First Rumanian, recently or- 
ganized. During the past two years a 
number of Rumanians were baptized in- 


- to our fellowship, others were found who 


united with us, and Pastor E. W. Louns- 
bury called a council composed of the 
churches of the city which unanimously 
voted to recognize the body as a Bap- 
tist church. Recognition services were 
held on Dec. 21 at Park Place Church. 
Bright prospects are before this devout 
body. We are holding extra meetings 
with indications of the Spirit’s presence, 
and Doctor Lounsbury is preaching with 
youthful vigor and old-time power.— 
Church Clerk. 


On Jan. 20, Belden Ave. Church held 
the annual business meeting and dinner. 
All the reports were unusually hearten- 
ing, showing advance in every depart- 
ment of church life and activity. The 
treasurer’s report showed that during the 
year $14,419.59 had been raised, of which 
sum $5529.96 had been for benevolences. 
Dr. S. J. Skevington is now in his ninth 
year in this important field, and if he con- 


tinues to the first of next September he 
will have surpassed every other pastor of 
the church in the length of his pastorate. 
That he is loved and appreciated by his 
people was manifested by the hearty 
way in which they raised his salary $500, 
making it $4000, besides presenting him 
with a substantial cash bonus. 

On Jan. 11 Pastor Rev. W. J. Donnelly 
celebrated his first anniversary at Mo- 
mence. He baptized nine persons. At 
our regular church services and prayer 
meetings thirty-four have received 
Christ, of whom twenty-eight have been 
baptized. One thousand dollars recently 
raised to install new heating plant and 
wipe out old debts. 


Chicago Ministers’ Conference 


Last Monday a union ministers’ meet- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. was addressed by 
Rev. Charles Stelzle. Next Monday Dr. 
Olaf Hedin will speak to the conference. 
On the following Monday, Feb. 9, the con- 
ference will meet for dinner at 6:30 p. m. 
at the Immanuel Church. The Sunday- 
school superintendents and presidents of 
the young people’s societies will be the 
guests of the conference. Of course, the 
wives and sweethearts of all will be 
present. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Convention board at its 
recent meeting selected General Secre- 
tary J. T. Crawford as director of pro- 
motion, with expectation that sufficient 
office and field forces will be employed 
to conduct a great forward campaign un- 
der his general supervision. The board 
also expressed its interest in THE 
BAPTIST and made its goal: THE BAPTIST, 
Missions and the Kansas Baptist in every 
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Baptist home in Kansas. Everything in 
the state is shaping for united denomi- 
national advance. Some gracious meet- 
ings are reported, with large ingather- 
ings and with encouraging increases in 
pastoral and local support. 


INDIANA 


Rev. S. L. Roberts, who has been the 
director of Sunday-school and young peo- 
ple’s work for ten years, has resigned to 
accept a position in the Philadelphia 
office. This is a fine promotion for a 
strong man. 

Pastor J. W. Hoyt of the First Church, 
Peru, is county supervisor for the Inter- 
church World Movement. Seven adults 
were received at the January com- 
munion. The church is organized on 
family group plan. Week of prayer 
showed fine spirit and attendance. 


Pacific Coast 


FIRST SEATTLE JUBILEE 


Fifty years may not seem much to 
some of our eastern churches, but a half- 
century is a long time out here in the 
great Northwest. 

Seatle is a thriving city today, but 
fifty years ago there were only a few 
scattering houses along the shores of 
Puget Sound, where the city now stands. 

Too much can hardly be said for the 
faith that led the little company of 
eleven Baptist pioneers to organize them- 
selves into the First Church of Seattle 
on Dec. 28, 1869, for the courage that led 
them to erect a meeting house two and 


Have You Read These Books 


The Revelation of John 


By SHIRLEY J. CASE 
$2.00, Postpaid $2.15 


The central idea of the book is to 


The Gospel in the Light of 
the Great War 


By OZORA S. DAVIS 
$1.25, Postpaid $1.40 


explain the meaning of Revelation 
as its author intended it-to be under- 
stood by those to whom it was first 
addressed. Especial attention is 
given to the explanation of such 
items as the “Beast,” the anticipated 
end of the world, the millennium, 
and the new Jerusalem. 


The Spread of Christianity 
in the Modern World 


By EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE 
$2.00, Postpaid $2.15 


A survey of missions since the be- 


ginning of the Modern Era. He 
shows the part which missions have 
played in making the modern world 
what it is, and the part which the 
modern world with all its manifold 
elements and complex tendencies has 
had in making modern missions 
what they are. 


It is designed as a workable man- 
ual for the preacher who is facing 
the opportunities of the pulpit in an 
age which the writer believes is the 
most challenging in the history of 
the Christian church. Contains sug- 
gestive outlines, illustrations and 
Lexcts, 


The New Orthodoxy 


y EDWARD SCRIBNER AMEs 
$1.00, Postpaid $1.10 


Every person dissatisfied with the 
scholastic faith of traditional 
Protestantism will find this volume 
exceedingly helpful. This book seeks 
to present in simple terms a view of 
religion consistent with the mental 
habits of those trained in the 
sciences, in the professions, and in 
the direction of practical affairs. 


The Religions of the 
World 


f= By GEORGE A. BARTON 


(Revised Edition) 
$2.00, Postpaid $2.15 

The author has added two new 
chapters. All great religions consid- 
ered. Combines the virtues of popu- 
lar presentation and scholarly accu- 
racy. Presents in an interesting way 
a large number of facts little known 
to the general reader. 


How the Bible Grew 


By FRANK GRANT LEWIS 
$1.50, Postpaid $1.65 

The first single work to record 
the growth of the Bible from its be- 
ginning up to the present time. It 
answers many perplexing questions 
about authorship, sources, time of 
writing and versions. Ministers, 
teachers and general readers will find 
that it provides a maximum of in- 
formation in a minimum of space. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5752 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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a half years later, borrowing $1,000 to 
complete it at an interest of 18 per cent. 
I: took ten years to pay that $1,000. At 
another time the liabilities of the church 
exceeded its assets by $10,000. 

As we have sat ,through this Golden 
Jubilee celebration, we have seen how 
these fifty years have been years of 
splendid achievement, but also that they 
have been characterized by heroic strug- 
gle and sacrifice. 

Our celebration lasted five days. It 
began with the anniversary sermon on 
Sunday morning, Dec. 28, the exact fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
chureh. The sermon was preached by 
Dr A: M.~ Bailey, “pastor Jot, the. Hirst 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., on the theme, 
“The Aim of the Church.” 

A music festival was the program for 
Monday evening. Our church choir, un- 
der the direction of Ella Helm Board- 
man, furnished inspiring music. Mrs. 
Boardman is in her eleventh year as di- 
rector of music in this church and has 
assembled and developed what is unques- 
tionably the finest choir in the city. The 
acting pastor gave an address on “The 
Music of the Years.” 

Tuesday evening was given over to 
“Historical Reminiscences.” Mr. A. H. 
Dimock was the “historian” and spoke 
interestingly of the early and later strug- 
gles and triumphs of the church. Brethren 
B. W. Pettit and John McMaster visual- 
ized the growth of the church and the 
city with the aid of the stereopticon. 
Judge Cornelius H. Hanford gave a stir- 


ring address on “Pioneer Preachers.” 
Rev. EH. H. Hicks and Rev. Frank B. 
Mathews brought denominational greet- 
ings. 


Nearly 400 sat down to the anniversary 
banquet on Wednesday evening. It was 
an occasion never to be forgotten. The 
social room was beautifully decorated 
with green and gold, and everybody was 
happy. The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Dean Shailer Mathews, and 
felicitations were given by Brethren 
Erickson, Woodruff, Shank, Beckwith, 
Bailey, and Mrs. Biggs and Miss Phinney. 
Dr. J. F. Watson acted as toastmaster. 


Denison University 


FOUNDED 1831 
Granville College for Men 


Shepardson College for Women 


Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Three Bachelor Degrees and Graduate 
Work 
Pre-Engineering, Pre-Medical and 
other Scientific Courses 
Strong Preparation for 


ng r Teachers, 
Ministers, Missionaries 


Conservatory of Music 


Sixteen Theoretical Courses; Superior 
Instruction in Piano, Voice, Pipe- 
Organ, Violin 

Recitals, Glee Clubs, Orchestra 

Doane Academy 

Variety of college preparatory courses 

Fine chance to clear college entrance 
conditions 


Advantage of college campus and at- 
mosphere 

Write to Dean H. R. Hundley, D. Sc., 
for details 


Separate Dormitories, Gymnasia, Dining Commons 


Athletic Fields for Women and Men; 350 acres in 
Campus; 45 highly trained Christian men and women 
in Faculty. 


For Catalog and other information address 


PROF. F. G. BOUGHTON 


Secretary, Denison University 


GRANVILLE, OHIO 


It was significant that while everybody 
present was encouraged and inspired by 
past achievements, a record of which the 
First Church, Seattle, has every reason 
to be proud, yet all eyes were turned to- 
ward the future. The past was regarded 
as only the foundation upon which to 
build still greater structures in the days 
that are yet to be. 

The celebration closed with a denomi- 
national rally on New Year’s Night, at 
which Dean Shailer Mathews, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was again the prin- 
cipal speaker. It was a fitting close, and 
instead of closing our eyes in reminis- 
cence, it left us looking at the greatness 
of the day in which we are now living, 
the uniqueness of its opportunity, and 
the wonderful privilege of investing our 
lives in the work of the kingdom. 

This church has been without a regu- 
lar pastor for two years. No other 
chureh offers a greater opportunity to 
the right kind of leadersip anywhere 
on the Pacific coast. The $55,000 indebt- 
edness on the property has all been 
pledged within the past month, with a 
safe margin to cover any possible shrink- 
age. The present value of the property 
is over $200,000. The membership is 
1,000. 

Frioyp I. BeckwitH, Acting Pastor. 


CALIFORNIA 


Rev. W. Keeney Towner, several years 
pastor of the First, Oakland, becomes 
pastor at San Jose. 


OREGON 


Dr. Geo F. Holt resigns at Salem to 
become director of promotion work in 
western Washington. 

Rev. B. H. Ward of Montana goes to 
the important seaport of Astoria as 
pastor of our church there. 

Pastor Dark has resigned at the First 
Church, Vancouver, and goes to the 
Tabernacle Church, Seattle. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


UTAH 


Immanuel Church, Salt Lake City, has 
just completed a special $5000 fund 
which, with $3000 paid last year, reduces 
the church debt to $14,000. The church 
is greatly handicapped by this indebted- 
ness, aS it has been paying 7 and 8 per 
cent interest for many years. It has 
erased 200 names from its roll, leaving 
360. Seven persons were recently bap- 
tized. 


COLORADO 


Rev. Rufus Kayser, pastor at Rocky 
Ford, has declined the office of state di- 
rector of religious education to succeed 
Dr. Thos. S. Young. 

Dr. J. W. Kramer, for five years pastor 
of the First Church of San Jose, Cal., is 
now engaged in evangelistic work with 
churches in the West. He held a suc- 
cessful meeting recently at Pittsburg, 
Kan. 

The Boulder Church sorrows in the 
death on Dec. 13 of one of its most emi- 
nent members, Mrs. Lucy Greene Chapin, 
a Shurtleff College alumna, member of 
the state convention board and an active 
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leader in woman’s missionary society 
work. : 
The Colorado Interchurch Pastors’ 


‘onference having been postponed to 
March, the state promotion board se- 
cured Rev. F. A. Agar for a series of 
four district conferences in the state at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and 
Grand Junction, Jan. 25-30, under the per- 
sonal direction of Director Ripley. 


EAST WASHINGTON AND IDAHO 


Rev. Myron Cooley, formerly assistant 
pastor at the Second Church, Chicago, 
now living in Lynden, has been ill for 
many weeks suffering from a nervous 
breakdown. The physicians tell him that 
he must play for a whole year. 

Out of seventy-six Baptist churches in 
this convention sixteen are self-support- 
ing. Twelve churches are served by 
pastors who supplement their salary by 
secular work. There are seventy-six 
cities and towns of from 300 to 3500 in- 
habitants without a Baptist church. 


Atlantic Coast 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Mannington Church has_ just 
closed a three weeks’ meeting conducted 
by Dr. J. E. Conant, preacher, and Prof. 
C. A. King, singer, both of Chicago. 
Church members have been led to take 
higher ground and about twenty-five per- 
sons confessed faith in Christ. We have 
paid off a church debt of $21,500 since 
our pastorate began in April, 1915.— 
Walter M. Jennings, Pastor. ; 

The Charleston Church at its annual 
meeting reports an increase of 240 in 
membership during the year, making a 
total of over 1,000, a standard Sunday 
school for 1919 and the best financial 
year in the history of the church. Rev. 
E. Leroy Dakin is pastor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


It is with sorrow that we record the 
death of Rev. F. I. Sargent, pastor of the 
Gilford Church. He was born in Tun- 
bridge, Vt., Nov. 138, 1849. He was con- 
verted in 1884, commenced preaching in 
1888 and was ordained Nov. 12, 1889, at 
Bridgewater, Vt. His first pastorate be- 
gan in January, 1893, at Corinth, Vt. His 
other pastorates were at Wheelock, Vt., 
and he held the following pastorates in 
New Hampshire: Belmont (Province 
Road), Loudon Center, East Washington 
and Gilford. Brother Sargent was a use- 
ful servant in our country churches. He 
wrought patiently and with fidelity. 

It is with regret that New Hampshire 
must part with the services of one of its 
most faithful pastors. Rev. W. P. Stanley 
closed his pastorate at the Middle St. 
Church, Portsmouth, Jan. 4, where he has 
served with success twelve years. The 
service of Mr. Stanley in the state has 
reached beyond his own parish. He has 
been on the board of the convention since 
1908 and is at present treasurer of the 
ministers’ conference. Special duties may 
detain him from assuming another pas- 
torate for a while. Mr. Stanley will at 
once take up his residence in Massachu- 
setts. 

Rev. A. T. June of Maine and Rey. H. 
R. Whitelock of the Bethel Church, Bos- 
ton, come to us as new pastors, the for- 
mer at Somersworth and the latter at 
the Peoples’ Church, Manchester. Both 
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are men of experience and they come to 
fields with possibilities. ; 

A committee of the board of the con- 
vention is at work devising ways of help- 
ing churches raise their pastor’s salaries. 
This committee consists of Rev. D. S. 
Jenks, Hon. C. M. Collins and C. E. 
Clough. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The New World Movement is making 
a strong impression upon the churches 
of Pennsylvania. Forty per cent of the 
churches in the Keystone State are thor- 
oughly organized, following for the most 
part the family-group plan and using the 
Survey not only in the meetings of the 
groups, but also taking a part of the 
time of the church prayer meetings and 
also the meetings of the young people’s 
society. ‘ 

When it is said 40 per cent of the 
churches this means that nearly 75 per 
cent of the membership in Pennsylvania 
are interested in the New World Move- 
ment. The largest and_ strongest 
churches in the state are without an ex- 
ception lined up in the new enterprise. 

Sunday, Jan. 11, Secy. C. A. Soars 
aided in the dedicatory service of the 
church in Bethlehem. This church was 
a beneficiary of the state mission so- 
ciety for twenty-five years. A little more 
than a year ago Rev. Clifford Joshua 
became pastor. Within three months 
the church had assumed self-support; 
furthermore, Pastor Joshua began an ag- 
gressive campaign for a new site and a 
new building. A new site was purcnased 
and the first story of their church build- 

ing has been completed. 
secure a completed building within the 
next five years. Every seat was filled 
at the evening service and the state sec- 
retary preached the sermon, then in- 
formed the congregation that it was nec- 
essary to raise $7000. The membership 
and audience responded generously and 
went over the top with a hearty good- 
will. 


VERMONT 


The Vermont State Convention at its 
annual meeting last September voted very 
heartily and unanimously to codperate 
with the Northern Baptist Convention 
through the General Promotion Board. 
Changes in the constitution were author- 
ized so that hereafter one-third of the 
trustees of the convention are to be 
women. It was voted to have two repre- 
sentatives from each association—one 
man and one woman—on the state pro- 
motion board, whose business it will be 
to follow up every last church and see 
that at least its full apportionment is 
raised and otherwise help in the work. 
Pres. Henry Bond and Dr. W. A. Davison, 
the state secretary, were elected members 
of the General Promotion Board of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. President 
Bond is now chairman of the General Pro- 
motion Board as well as chairman of the 
Administrative Committee, so Vermont 
may be expected to do its full duty. The 
convention also voted to change its fiscal 
year from Sept. 15 to Apr. 30.to har- 
monize with the general societies, but 
this year we are planing to get all the 
money in by Apr. 15, so as not to be 
securing new pledges on the big drive and 
at the same time trying to gather up the 
last dollars for this year’s apportionment. 

A special effort is being made to in- 
crease the pastors’ salaries so as to make 
them somewhere near commensurate with 
the high cost of living. The salaries 
have already. been increased at Fair 


They hope to 


Haven, Hydeville, West Pawlet, Hast 
Poultney, Ira, Wallingford, North Ben- 
nington, Middlebury, Vergennes, Addison, 
Burlington, Montpelier, Barre, St. Albans, 
North Danville, Hardwick, Passumpsic, 
North Troy, East Bethel, East Randolph, 
North Springfield, Perkinsville, South 
Windham and Rutland. 

Prof. Raymond McFarland of Middle- 
bury College, a faithful worker in the Ils- 
ley Memorial Church of Middlebury, was 
unanimously elected executive secretary 
for Vermont of the Interchurch World 
Movement and has been released from 
college for the rest of the academic year. 
The pastors’ and workers’ training con- 
ferences were combined in Vermont. At 
least 300 people were present for the 
three days’ sessions, and showed much 
enthusiasm and determination to put the 
plan through. Since then conferences have 
been held in each county, so the work is 
now well organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Important changes in the pastorates of 
churches in Massachusetts are the follow- 
ing: Rev. York A. King resigns from the 
First Church, Lawrence, and Rev. H. R. 
Whitelock resigns from the Bethel, 
Boston. 


New pastorates have recently begun au- 
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spiciously in the First Newton Centre, 
Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle; the First 


Arlington, Rev. Henry S. Potter; the 
Brookline First, Rev. A. C. Archibald. 

Encouraging evangelistic services are 
being held at Tremont Temple under the 
preaching of Mel Trotter, and also at 
Ruggles Street, Boston, in union with the 
Presbyterian Church, with Dr. W. B. 
Riley as the evangelist. 

The Massachusetts Baptist Year Book 
for 1919, about to be published, contains 
the following interesting facts: Number 
of baptisms during the year, 2,401. Num- 
ber of Baptist churches in the state, 352. 
Members of the Baptist churches of the 
state, 89,452. The total amount con- 
tributed for benevolence, $327,372. Total 
amount for current expenses and benevo- 
lence, $1,513,389. 


NEW YORK 


The great First Church of Syracuse 
has not yet succeeded in securing a 
pastor. 

Dr. H. Wyse Jones, state evangelist, 
has begun a union evangelistic campaign 
with the two churches in Poughkeepsie. 

The churches of Albany, our capitol 
city, have again settled pastors in each 
of the churches. Rev. J. G. Lauder- 
baugh is pastor at Calvary and Rev. 
James Fisher at the Tabernacle. 


2A 


School Houses. 


Due 20 years. 


Due serially 1 to I5 years. 


Due serially 1 to 15 years. 
Due serially 2 to 18 years. 


ue 16 years. 
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Due serially 4 to 8 years. 


Due serially 11 to 23 years. 


Telephones: 
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- SCHOOLHOUSEBONDS 


Everybody wants Good Schools. Everybody is willing to be taxed to build Good 
School House Bonds constitute the most approved Investments 


Selections of School Bonds from our Circular No. 1755 
ALL TOTALLY EXEMPT FROM ALL FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


$30,000 Butte Co., South Dakota (Belle-Fourche), School Dist. 54% Bonds...... . .5.00% 
Population 2,000. 
“Area, 15 square miles, 
$22,000 Tarrant Co., Texas, Washington Heights School Dist. 5% Bonds........... 5.00% 
Due 40 years, optional 10 years. 
Area, 15 square miles. 
$15,000 Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana, School Dist. No. 16 5% Bonds..............-. 5.00% 
Assessed valuation $750,000. 
Area, 45 square miles. 
$15,000 Morehouse Parish, Louisiana, McGinty School Dist. 5% Bonds........... .5.00% 
Due serially 1 to 20 years. Assessed valuation $410,000. 
Area, 60 square miles. 


Assessed valuation $3,227,350. 


$150,000 County of Escambia, Florida, School Building 514’s (County obligation). .5.10% 
Due serially 1 to 30 years. Population 50,000. Assessed valuation $15,018,538. 
Area, Entire County. 
$15,000 Jackson Co., Florida, School Dist. No. 255% Bonds........-.--.- 9814 & interest 
Due 30 years. Area, II square miles 
$15,000 Ottawa Co., Oklahoma (Fairland), School Dist. No. 316% Bonds.......... 5.20% 


Assessed valuation $691,920. 
Area, 9 square miles. 


$15,000 Woodward Co., Oklahoma, School Dist. No. 2 534% Bonds...............- 5.20% 
Assessed valuation $1,000,000. 
Area, 37 square miles. 


25,000 Chicot Co., Arkansas (Eudora), School Dist. 6% Bonds.............+..-++: 5.30% 
iB Population 8,000. 
Area, 40 square miles. 


$15,000 Lea Co., New Mexico, School District No. 286% Bonds...........-++..+.- .5.50% 
Due 30 years, optional 10 years. ‘ 
Area, 123 square miles. 


$15,000 Vermilion Co., Illinois (Indianola), School Dist. 56% IBONGSE, his ca te 8 4.75% 


Area, 534 square miles. 


$80,000 County of Kimball, Nebraska, High School 54%% Bonds (County obligation) 4.90% 
Population 4,000. 
Area, entire county except two small school districts. 


Full Descriptions of the Above and Forty Other Issues of Municipal Bonds Sent Upon Request 


Single bonds or any part of issue sold 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO., (Inc. 1910) 


39 South La Salle Street 
Municipal Bonds—Chicago 
Central 4532, 4533, 4534 


[Price to yield 


Assessed valuation $1,998,339. 
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Assessed valuation $946,822. 


Assessed valuation $402,107. 
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Assessed valuation $1,559,501. 
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While some of the churches have al- 
ready sent in a list of subscribers for 
THE BAPTIST, many of the pastors and 
churches are awaiting with anticipation 
the first issue with which to put forward 
an every-family canvass for a large sub- 
scription list. 

Reports are coming from _ pastors 
throughout the state of the great bene- 
fit of the family-group plan. Pastors 


write: “Expect to receive thirteen new 
members.” “Some marvelous conver- 
sions.” “It is giving new life to our 
people.” ‘Reaches people I have tried 


to win for three years.” 


RODEHEAVER 


“‘Sunday’s Famous Song Leader’ 
having returned from France, where 
he ‘‘brightened the corners’ of 
camps, trenches and hospitals, con- 
tinues his good work with his songs, 
his smiles and his famous Trombone 
in - this country. 
AWAKENING SONGS" 
Our latest gospel song book, pre- 
= pared under supervision of Mr. Rode- 
heaver, for general church and Y. M. @ 


A. pur- 
poses; 256 pages. Single copies: Manila, 25¢; 
limp, 30c¢; cloth, 40c; postpaid. Quantities of 
100: Manila, $20; limp, $25; cloth, $35; not 


prepaid. Ask for complete catalog, 
“CAMP-FIRE SONGS,” 


ete. 
which has had world- 


wide circulation, is a 32-page book of patriotic 
and religious songs especially suitable for com- 
munity ‘‘sings.’’ patriotic and church meetings, 
10c_ each, postpaid. $8.00 per hundred, not pre- 


paid. Snecial quantitv rate for camp work, 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
1053 Menon Bidg. Commercial Bldg. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


THE HAPPY MAN 


AND OTHER CHAPEL TALKS 


By J. P. Greene, 
for 27 years president, William Jewell College 


This book is worth its weight in gold.— 
President Mullins 


These talks possess the homely philosophy 
of Benjamin Franklin coupled with the 
rugged eloquence of a Spurgeon.— 

Dr:.J. E. Dillard 


Order from 


J. E. Bell, Liberty, Missouri 
$1.50 net. 


OREGON 


Town and Country homes in: the 
Beautiful Willamette Valley. Fine 
educational advantages at McMinn- 
ville Baptist College. 

Reliable Information. 
WIGGLESWORTH, McMinnville, Ore. 


THE KANSAS CITY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY The Central School 


of the Continent 
Faculty finely trained and able. Location unsur- 
passed. Three three-years’ courses. Degrees for college 
graduates. Numerous means of self-support. Asso- 
ciated Women's Training School for women workers, 
students’ wives, etc. No charge for tuition. $150a 
year for board, etc. Two-years’ course. For catalogs, 
aid, self-support, etc., address: President and Dean 
P. W. CRANNELL, D. D., Kansas City, Kans. 
About Bond and Underwood 


BOOKLETS Lecture Slides on request. 


Chicago District Depository, Underwood Slides. 
Special slides made to order from your pictures or 
negatives. Mazda lanterns for sale or rent. GEO. W. 
BOND SLIDE CO., Room B, 14 W. Washington St., 


Chicago, Ill 
E : 
JS; 


CHURCH FURNITUR 


ews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING, The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept. 17 __ Greenville, lil. 


The Buffalo churches are in full ac- 
cord and working diligently in prepara- 
tion for the national convention. They 
plan that nothing shall be left undone on 
their part to make it the best ever. The 
fact that Dr. Clarence Barbour is chair- 
man of the program committee speaks 
for the success of that part of the con- 
vention. 

Rey. C. Wallace Petty, for ten years 
pastor of the Creston Ave. Church, Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, becomes pastor of 
the Mt. Morris Church, succeeding Dr. 
John Herman Randall, who has become 
associated with Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, the well known radical Uni- 
tarian preacher. 


A LETTER FROM Dk. J. Y. 


AITCHISON 


Jan. 24, 1920. 
Rev. C. D. Gray, 
Editor of THE STanparp, 
417 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
My Dear Dr. Gray: 

THE STANDARD has occupied such a 
large place in the life of so many of our 
Baptist families that I cannot refrain 
from expressing to you at this time my 
sincere appreciation for the place THE 
STANDARD has occupied in our own home. 

I wish also to tell you how greatly we 
appreciate the hearty codperation of the 
editors of THE STANDARD in the plans 
which the denomination has worked out 
for the creation of an official organ. We 
are fully aware of the fact that it would 
have been to your financial profit to con- 
tinue the publication of THE STANDARD. 
The splendid spirit in which ‘you have 
been willing to submerge your interests 
for the sake of the larger denominational 
plans is greatly appreciated. 

I am confident that the host of friends 
which THE STANDARD has won for itself 
will join with you most heartily in their 
appreciation of THr Baprist and in their 
determination to make it a pronounced 
success. 

Letters are coming to my desk from 
different parts of the country showing 
eager anticipation of the appearance of 
THE BAptTist. Heartiest approvals of the 
plans of the denomination in launching 
this new paper are also numerous. 

With sincerest personal regards and 
best wishes for you and your associates, 
I am, 

Cordially yours, 
J. Y. AITCHISON. 


THE OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 18) 


1917. .1,483,415 69,863 21 members to 1 baptism 
1918. .1,494,343 57,276 26 members to 1 baptism 


These figures are all the more striking 
when compared with those of fifty years 
ago: 1869—Members, 472,734; baptisms, 
59,180; eight members to one baptism. 
What shall we say in the face of these 
facts? Have we been depending on in- 
creased money and improved machinery 
to serve as substitutes for personal work 
in winning souls? Are we making our 
pastors mere beasts of burden in carry- 
ing heavy loads of modern church work 
so that they have little time or strength 
to “seek and save the lost”? Or if we 
do wisely furnish expert helpers for 
these loads do we shamefully neglect the 
Sunday evening evangelistic service, 
leaving the preacher to exhort a “wood- 
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yard of empty pews”? Are we sospir- 
itually deadened by false philosophies 
about the nature and reality of sin that 
we do not realize the lost condition of 
our neighbors who are out of Christ? Is 
the increasing craze for “spicy” amuse- 
ment dulling both Gentile and Christian 
palates for the solid food of the Bread 
of Life? Can we, in profiteering and 
pharisaical fashion, charge this dis- 
astrous diminution of evangelistic results 
to the war? 

However you may answer these ques- 
tions or whatever other causes you may 
assign for the fact that the average Bap- 
tist of today is less than one-third as ef- 
ficient in winning souls for Christ as his 
predecessor of half a century ago, put 
these two questions to yourself in serious 
and heart-searching fashion: 

To what extent am I responsible for. 
the figures in the above table? * 

What will I do to win recruits, for my 
Captain this year? 

To your knees, O northern Baptists! 

Dayton, Ohio. F. G. CRESSEY. 


Olla Podrida 


In the death of Dr. Richard C. Mac- 
Laurin, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the fraternity 
of educators loses one of its most dis- 
tinguished members. Doctor MacLaurin 
was born in Scotland in 1870, and was 
graduated from Cambridge in 1892. Sev- 
eral years were spent in educational 
work in New Zealand. During his resi- 
dence in Auckland he was a member of 
the great Tabernacle Church. He was 
a comparatively unknown professor of 
mathematics at Columbia when, in 1909, 
he was chosen as head of the Massachu- 
setts institution. The largely increased 
endowment and the magnificent new 
plant of the institute testify to the 
marked success of his administration. 

‘Sir Oliver Lodge opened his lecture 
tour in this country on the afternoon of 
Jan. 22, speaking to an audience that 
crowded Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
His lecture is described as “a sermon on 
survival after death,” and on the guidance 
by what he called “the most high God 
in human affairs.” Whatever may be 
thought of Sir Oliver’s views regarding 
psychic phenomena, his eminent service 
in the field of science and his evident 
sincerity will secure for him a respectful 
hearing. 


OBITUARY 


GEISTWEIT.—Mrs. Irvin T. Geistweit passed 
away after a short and sudden illness, on 
Thursday morning, Jan. 15, 1920, at her 
home in Marshall, Mich. She is survived by 
her husband and two children, Miss Ruth O. 
and Mrs. Ethel Benedict. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion, cash with 
order. 


SAMARITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES, DETROIT, MICH. 
Three-year course meeting all requirements 
of the Michigan State Board of Registration. 
Three weeks’ annual vacation. Comfortable 
nurses’ home. Address Superintendent of 
Nurses, Samaritan Hospital, 2200 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 4 
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Contributors to This Number 


The father of Rev. Charles A. Brooks, whose recent trip 
into Czecho-Slovakia is reported in this issue of THE 
BAPTIST, was a prominent figure in the Baptist life of New 
York for many years. Mr. Brooks was educated at Mt. Her- 
mon and Newton, and, after pastorates in New York and 
Ohio, became superintendent of Baptist city missions in 
Cleveland. From this position he was taken by the Home 
Mission Society to direct the work among foreign-speaking 
peoples. Loaned to the Foreign Mission Society, he is now 
investigating conditions among our churches on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Rev. Coe Hayne is also the son of a Baptist minister who 
Served our cause in Michigan long and faithfully. Mr. 
Hayne received his training at Kalamazoo College and the 
University of Chicago Divinity School. After pastoral work 
in Michigan he turned to literary work, writing especially 
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for boys. From service with the Y. M. C. A. in France he 
returned to take up special work with the Home Mission 
Society. 

Rev. Vaclav Kralicek has been the honored pastor of the 
First Bohemian Church of Chicago for more than twenty 
years. He is also president of the Bohemian-Slovak depart- 
ment of the National Slavic Baptist Training School in the 
same city. He commands the confidence and respect of his 
countrymen and of all who know him. 

One of our best preachers and most successful pastors is 
Rev. Howland Hanson of the First Church of Des Moines. 
Because of his ability to see and describe that which lies 
underneath the surface, we asked him to write of the great 
Student Volunteer Convention recently held in his city. 


Pep Via Uncle Sam 


“T want you at our house, 1824 Ekin Ave., New Albany, 
Ind., aS soon as you are born. Get your clothes on as 
soon as possible and come.”—J. Allen Price. 

“In my ministry I have had a lot of experience - going 
after subscribers for different Baptist papers, but I never 
had a campaign open up so beautifully as this one.”—A. K. 
Scott, Perry, Ohio. This church already has a subscriber 
to every six members, and Pastor Scott says, “More to 
follow.” 

And West Virginia! The Baptist Temple of Charleston, 
Rev. E. L. Dakin, pastor, sends us a list of 100, with 
check for $200. 

“T enclose forty-two subscriptions to Tur Baptist, with 
check in payment of the same.’”—Mrs. C. J. Boyce, West 
Chester, Pa. 

In Omaha the churches seem to be vying with each other 
for the honors. The First Church sends a check for $113.50 
for subscriptions to THr Baptist and Missions, and the 
Immanuel Church a check for $116. 

“T have stated that our club would be about fifty. Our 
present membership is 355.”—Rey. J. Sherman Wallace, 
Immanuel Church, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Our church has voted to make up the number of sub- 
scriptions to forty, so that we can accept the introductory 
rate based upon 10 per cent of our membership.’”—B. H. 
Obert, clerk of First Church, Asbury Park, N. J. 

“Our church takes 150 subscriptions. List follows,’ Rey. 
T. J. Hopkins of the First Church, Adrian, Mich., wired, 
but when the list came it numbered 168. What do you 
think of that? 

“Greetings. The First Baptist Church of St. Paul held 
Baptist Day Sunday morning, Jan. 25, and secured eighty- 
two new subscriptions, which with twenty-six renewals in 
our church brings our subscription list up to 108. * * * 
We will forward you a list of subscribers with a check 
to cover the amount in full in a few days.”’—Ambrose M. 
Bailey. 

“This enterprise will command the attention of the 
churches of the Northern Baptist Convention. We have 
already slept too long. Now that the light of a new day 
is dawning, let us make the best of it and have churches 
with a wide horizon.”—Frederick Moore, an Ohio layman. 

Marion, Ind., First Church, with a membership of 435, 
sends a list of fifty-four with check for $108. 
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The Cry of the Children 


T a recent conference held in Geneva, Switzerland, by people 
mM from different countries who are especially interested in 
“saving the children,’ some startling facts were presented. 
Hundreds of children are dying in Czecho-Slovakia from cold 
and lack of clothes, and this new republic has but one doctor 
for each 50,000 inhabitants. Eighty per cent of the children in 
Serbia are suffering from tuberculosis. In Austria and Hungary 
the hospitals are filled with children. The American agencies in 
Vienna are giving one meal per day to each of 100,000 children. 
In the Ukraine there are no children under seven years of age. 
The little ones have starved to death. 

What shall we do? Is it quite enough to say, “Be ye warmed 
and fed?” If any who read these words would like to help in 
averting starvation from the children of these stricken lands, 
Ture Baptist will receive their gifts and forward them through 
reliable friends. Make your checks payable to THE Baptist and 
send to the Editor-in-Chief. 


Prohibition and Bolshevism 


R. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN seems to have discovered 

a new danger in prohibition, if the daily press reports 
him correctly. ‘Wherever a great country banishes strong 
drink it must be prepared for a revolution,” declares Doctor 
Morgan. “When a man stops drinking he begins to think. 
All that happened in Russia in the revolutionary line has 
occurred since vodka was abolished.” If men “think” only 
when the country, is “dry,” what caused the French revolu- 
tion? 


A Message from Doctor Clark 


R. JOSEPH CLARK, writing from the Congo, says: 

“We had an interesting time when all our native evan- 
gelist-teachers came to the station for a period of study five 
full days a week. I was interested to note the hearty way in 
which most of the men took up the work. My special task 
was the ‘Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ.’ Dr. H. Ostrom 
had Old Testament and also pedagogy. We had quite a num- 
ber of candidates for baptism, most of them from our out- 
stations. After careful examination twenty-seven were bap- 
tized and others were asked to wait so that all might be sat- 
isfied that the seed had not been sown in stony ground. Our 
fifty-six teachers returned to their forty-two outposts better 
fitted for their task as witnesses for their Lord.” 


‘“Pussyfoot’’ Johnson and the British 


VIDENTLY the doughty American champion of prohibition 

is appealing to the imagination of the Britishers even if he 

has not yet succeeded in converting them to his views. A recent 
London despatch says: 

“Britishers can’t stop talking about this American Anti- 
Saloon Leaguer who sacrificed an eye in fighting for prohibition 
in England. 

“After his ‘hazing’ by ‘wet’ students, in which his eye was 
so badly injured it had to be taken out, the Evening News of 
London, a Northcliffe paper, started a fund for ‘the white man 
who is a true sport,’ and raised $1,200 before Johnson said: 
‘Thanks, but I can’t accept the money.’ 

“‘There are so many millions of eyes in the world that 
one eye, more or less, doesn’t much matter,’ he explains. 

“After Johnson declined the News’ fund, a rival paper, the 
Star, said: ‘Bravo, Pussyfoot! Mr. Johnson is still a sport. 
He has refused to accept the testimonial subscribed at the 
instance of one of the two papers which so carefully engineered 
the opposition to his campaign, and which are morally respon- 
sible for the loss of his eye.’ 

“Now ‘Pussyfoot’ has got everybody wondering whether 
there isn’t ‘something in this prohibition business after all, if 
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: 
a man will give up an eye for it as cheerfully as that—his own 
eye.’ : 
, “And then comes a new statement by ‘Pussyfoot’ in which 
he reminds everybody: { 

“Bach year in America the 
eyes!’ 

“The Britisher would like to scream at him: ‘I say! Don4 
you realize you have lost an eye! You only have one left!’ @ 

“He’s either crazy or this absurd prohibition cause mus! 
have some merits to enlist such devotion as that—of that the 
average John Bull is convinced. 

“And he’s certainly not crazy. Look at the way he capi 
talizes the accident for advertising. (Oh, yes, Johns Bull see 
that.) Maybe this prohibition has merits. | 

“And Johnson chuckles.” 


\ 
liquor traffic put out 60,000 


Visual Knowledge | 


NE of the slides that has been used some recently in stere 
opticon lectures shows that the portion of our educatio) 
which we learn by seeing is about 85 per cent, and that whicl 
is learned by hearing is approximately 15 per cent. It i 
to take advantage of this great 85 per cent that the stereo} 
ticon department of the General Board of Promotion has bee 
organized, and is now prepared through its fifteen depositorie 
to furnish stereopticon lectures to the Baptist churches. 
If you have not seen one of the catalogues, write directl 

to the Stereopticon Department, 
General Board of Promotion, | 


200 Fifth Ave., New York Cit} 


Son To Have Best 


¢¢¥ WANT my son to have the best and, if the Bible will mak 

him what you say it will, I want him to continue studyir 
it,’ said the father of a wealthy and well educated man } 
Puebla, Mexico. He had come to the international school with tl 
request that his son be excused from Bible study. He hé 
never read the book nor did he know its teachings. 
teacher explained some of the great truths and told him that 
his son followed them he would gain moral and spiritu 
strength to become a leader among men, he not only was willil 
to have his son continue Bible study but carried a Bible awi 
with him. 


An Interesting Visitor 


lie. KHAYATT, son of a rich landowner of Bagdad, h 
arrived in the United States to study agriculture. T, 
young man’s father owns thousands of acres of land in t 
valley of the Tigris River and there he intends to introdu 
scientific farming methods, using American machinery. 
addition to this, he intends to establish agencies for Am) 
ican farm implements. The young man was educated at Ri 
erts College, an American institution in Constantinople, a 
when he came td America he went to Near East Relief hei 
quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York, where he told of ! 
plan. He is greatly interested in the work of the organi 
tion in striving to save from starvation the hundreds of th 
sands of people in western Asia, and he obtained his first i¢ 
of the great commercial and industrial development in t 
country, which brought him to the United States, throu 
American relief workers and missionaries in his own count 

* % * | 


Arrangements are being made for an important mission: 
conference to be held in Guatemala City March 26-29. Rey 
sentatives of the three denominational boards which are ¢ 
ducting missions in Central America will meet to study 
field and its needs, and in addition all Christian workers 
the field are invited to meet with them. Baptists will 
represented by Secretaries Barnes and Brink and Supe 
tendent Detweiler. 
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Outright Religion 


HE Continent enters a plea for “outright religion,” called 

forth by the action of Columbia University delegates at the 
recent Student Volunteer Convention. These students com- 
dlained that they had come to the convention supposing that 
tivic and social betterment would be the main topic for con- 
sideration. When they,found every speaker discussing some 
yhase of the great missionary undertaking, they protested. 
Where the responsibility for this misapprehension rests, the 
Jontinent does not undertake to say, but affirms that “a sort 
“ craze is abroad among many good people who have con- 
acted the notion that, if the religious side of missions is 
liscreetly hidden under its social and international aspect, a 
1ost of folks can be interested to support the missionary en- 
erprise who otherwise would be indifferent to it. Their opinion 
wf missionary strategy has cropped out pretty often in the 
mterchurch World Movement. But it is a dangerously beguil- 
ng doctrine and ought to be sharply counteracted by dis- 
Wiminating leaders. Such a policy profoundly miscalculates 
he psychology of the man of the world, who in reality re- 
pects religion most when it is most outspoken, and who dis- 
rusts and even despises it for stealing on him in disguise.” 


Organic Unity 


iy VIDENTLY the Presbyterian Banner is not fully convinced 
that the Interchurch World Movement is headed in the 
ight direction. Under the caption, “Whither,” it comments, edi- 
orially, as follows: 


“We attribute to the promoters of this Interchurch Move- 
gent the best possible motives; but we believe that they are 
‘adically wrong in two.great essentials. First, they have a 
rong conception of the unity for which our Lord prayed. 
‘hey assume that he prayed for some kind of outward, organic 
nity, and they point to the organic unity of the Roman Cath- 
lic Church, as the source or secret of the power of that church. 
Tow, we know, as Vinet said, that the unity of the Roman Catho- 
¢ Church is only outward, surface unity, that, under the sur- 
ace there are warring factions, restrained and subdued by or- 
anic authority. Organic unity, that grows out of unity of spirit, 
sa good thing, but organic unity cannot give unity of spirit, 
nd organic unity without unity of spirit breeds formality, 
aperstition and hypocrisy, and paralyzes spiritual activity. 

“Second, these promoters err in thinking that the king- 
om of God comes with observation, that we can say, ‘Lo here’ 
rlo there!’ The progress of Christ’s kingdom is not indicated 
y great conventions. The silent growth of the seed, the work- 
1g of the leaven of righteousness, peace and joy in God, as 
ley are going on quietly in human hearts in Christian homes, 
1 churches and communities, are far more important than 
Irveys, parades, conventions and outward demonstrations, 
here men talk about great leadership and say, Rabbi. 
| In an editorial paragraph in the same issue, the Banner 
anounces that progress is being made “in the plans of the 
\Yesbyterian Church for organic union with other evangelical 
nominations.” 


| In Behalf of Unity 


i ‘HE Christian Century (Disciple) takes Dr. John R. Mott to 
Ly task for his “pliableness to the sectarian demands of 
pelesiastical self-interest” shown in the recent Interchurch 
/onference at Atlantic City. The utterance for which the editor 
)' the Century calls Dr. Mott to order was thought by a ma- 
vity of the delegates to be both true and timely: “That which 
Most distinctive to each of our communions,”’ said Doctor 
‘ott, “is the choicest possession we have.” Commenting upon 
is statement, the Century says: “If Doctor Mott will take 
S$ own utterance seriously as something more than a diplo- 
atic fiction, and will really try to say what distinctive pos- 
Ssions as a Methodist he inherits which are so transcend- 
tly ‘choice,’ as compared to the great common possessions 
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of Christian faith and experience, he will see how empty and 
untrue were his words. He will find himself floundering in 
absurdity and pharisaism as the Northern Baptist Convention 
did last May when it adopted Dr. Shailer Mathews’ sectariar 
statement of alleged Baptist distinctiveness.” 

Whew! If, in response to this courteous and loving ap- 
peal, the untruthful Doctor Mott and the pharisaic Baptists 
do not come running to the camp of those who spend their 
time yelling for organic church unity, we shall despair of them. 


Throwing Down the Gauntlet 


ki R. ELBRIDGE B. HATCHER ealls attention in the 3aptist 
Courier to the “Imperial Opportunity of Southern Bap 
tisis’’: 

“Never have southern Baptists had such a call as that 
which comes to them today. The Interchurch Movement is 
marshaling a gigantic force for spreading infant baptism and 
other distortions of Christ’s gospel plan throughout heathen- 
dom. It is true that it will also spread Christ’s name and 
spread it in wonderful fashion, and thousands will be led to 
believe in him and to dedicate to him their lives. That fact 
is monumentally sublime. 

“But shall that fact prevent us from calling their atten- 
tion to their violations, in certain points, of Christ’s program’? 
They have thrown down the gauntlet to us in their insistent 
declarations that we ought to join with them. Let us take up 
the gauntlet. Who can tell what might result if southern 
Baptists should confront these people with Christ’s New Testa: 
ment schedule in a masterful way? ‘Suppose we should write 
Christ’s great commission in letters of fire across the sky? 

“Away with generalities at such a time, and let us point 
them to their specific violations—as regards the subjects of 
baptism, the form of baptism, and the government of the local 
church. Never mind about the prominence of baptism in these 
three items. They are the roots of our differences, for out of 
the violations of these three New Testament standards grow 
all the vital differences now separating us from other denomi- 
nations.” 


Does Doctor Hatcher really. believe that the Interchurch 
World Movement exists for the purpose of “spreading infant 
baptism?” If so, he needs enlightenment. That movement has 
nothing to do with questions concerning mode or subject of 
baptism. It is an attempt on the part of those who differ on 
these and other matters to work together for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world just as far as possible without the surrender 
of real convictions. 


A Dignified Service 


HE Congregationalist enters a plea for “Dignity in a Church 
Service.” In the course of a pithy editorial, it says: 


“How to be dignified without being stiff and unnatural is 
the problem of the Sunday morning service. A number of prin- 
ciples seem to us clear. First, that there is the team work 
of all who partake in the service, so that it may be a unity— 
hymns, anthems, sermons, responsive readings—all directed 
toward a single focus, the end for which the service is held. 
Second, that the people should take part generously in the 
service—in the prayers, especially. Third, that the atmosphere 
of the church should be that of a house of prayer rather than 
of a sermon-lecture-hall. Extraneous notice-reading and odd 
changes in familiar ways of worship should be avoided. Most 
of all, if the minister seems himself to be one of the worshipers, 
rather than self-conscious public speaker loaded with a ser- 
mon, will the church be a real ‘meeting house,’ a house where 
God meets with man.” 


The Presbyterian Banner has this to say about the Inter- 
church World Movement: “The Presbyterian Church has been 
carrying on its work of evangelization at home and abroad 
for many years through its own organizations and its own 
agencies, cooperating with other churches. Should it now 
accept the authority and work under the direction of this 
ephemeral organization?” 


Editorial 


Going At It Right 


O not fail to read the articles on the Czecho- 
Slovaks which appear in this issue, and when 
you have read them do some serious thinking. We 
have no right to stop with our enjoyment of these 
vivid narratives. They will fail of their purpose if 
they do not awaken questioning. What brought 
these people to America? Are we helping them— 
as we ought—to realize their aspirations? Is our 
attitude toward them fully Christian? Are we 
helping to make them loyal Americans? We shall 
do well to use the first person singular in asking 
these questions, that we may discover our individual 
obligation and privilege. What we ask concerning 
the Cecho-Slovaks applies to all our foreign-speak- 
ing peoples. 

The word ‘‘Americanization’’ has been so over- 
worked of late that it has become offensive to not 
a few; but it stands for a most important and 
worthy idea. We desire that the people from other 
lands who come to make their homes among us shall 
share our love for free institutions and become use- 
ful factors in our national life. So far as the task 
of Americanization is assumed by Christian 
churches, it should be, and usually is, with the hope 
that love for Jesus Christ may enter the lives of 
these people along with love for our country and 
her institutions. 

When we seek the motive which lies back of this 
sudden expression of interest in the immigrant pop- 
ulation, we discover that in no small measure it is to 
be traced directly to the instinct for self-preserva- 
tion. The fact is, we are afraid that if we do not 
Americanize them, they will destroy us. We know 
that Bolshevism and democracy are mutually ex- 
clusive. We fear that these masses of people may 
become anarchists—enemies of the state. The 
sparks from the European conflagration are al- 
ready falling upon our own cities. | 

This desire to preserve the government of our 
fathers is worthy of all praise. Patriotism still re- 
mains a virtue. In spite of the changes wrought by 
the war and of the larger outlook which has come to 
us, it is still legitimate to believe thatour institutions 
are worthy of love and sacrificial devotion. But 
if we have only this as the motor which drives us 
forward in efforts to help the neighbors who have 
come to us from across the sea, we shall fall far 
short of accomplishing what needs to be done. Fear 
for our own safety must be supplemented by regard 
for their highest good. To love for ourselves must 
be added love for them. Moved only by selfish con- 
siderations our appeal will lack that indefinable 
element which gives it cogency. It will be mechan- 
ical. It will fail of reaching down into the depths of 
life and the radical change in mental and spiritual 
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attitude which is essential to real loyalty will not 
he effected. 

We who pride ourselves upon being Americans by 
virtue of descent from those who came to this land 
long ago have some things to discard and some 
things to adopt before we become skilful in making 
good Americans of our recent immigrants. One of 
the first delusions to be thrown overboard is that 
we are made of a superior quality of clay. No self- 
respecting person is ever won by being patronized. 
If we have the feeling that we are dealing with peo- 
ple intrinsically inferior to ourselves we ought to 
keep out of the game of Americanization, not to 
speak of Christianization. They may not speak our 
tongue and, from our point of view, they may be 
uneducated ; but their brain-stuff is likely to be quite 
as good as our own. The difference between them 
and ourselves is largely that of opportunity.. When 
cne notes the condescending air with which some 
people approach the foreign-born, the wonder is 
that the recipients of this egotistical attention do 
not kick their tormentors. 

The assumption that our customs are necessarily 
right and that divergence from these customs is 
necessarily wrong must also be relegated to the 
rear if we are to win our immigrant population. We 
bave some things to teach many of these newcomers, 
but let us be sure that what we undertake to pass on 
to them is essential to their welfare. Much is being 
done to teach mothers among foreign-speaking peo- 
ples how to care, properly, for their children; and 
this work is keenly appreciated by those taught. 
But the fact that these mothers are not familiar 
with the latest discoveries in the proper feeding of 
babies does not prove that they are utterly devoid 
of sense. If they prefer sleeping between feathe1 
beds rather than on a mattress, their predilection is 
harmless. The dollar shawl used for headwear may 
cover quite as many brains as does the $50 hat worr 
by a more fashionable woman. The man who car, 
ries his clothes in a bundle may be quite as useful @ 
member of society as the one who sports a Glad 
stone bag. 

We shall never reach these people until we go t¢ 
+hem with sincere and unselfish friendship. That is 
the key which unlocks the door to admit us to the 
intimacy which conditions our helpfulness. W' 
cannot hope to affect them radically by long-dis 
tance appeal. When we realize that their aspira 
tions are not unlike our own, that they have com 
among us in the hope of finding a better chance fo: 
their children and themselves, that their great nee 
cf us is that we hay help them to realize the visiol 
of better things which they have already seen, then 
if our purposes are unselfish and saturated with : 
great love, we shall be prepared to undertake a min 
istry that will not be fruitless. | 


February 7, 1926 


The Morning Light Is Breaking 


N spite of the war and its aftermath of selfish- 

ness, strife and greed, the morning light is 
breaking. The beautiful poster now to be seen all 
over the territory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention is prophetic. The light is streaming from 
the cross with a new radiance and its beams will 
soon brighten the whole world. Out of the chaos 
of the present day we are coming into a day of 
order and the New World Movement will bring it 
to pass. This may seem altogether too optimistic, 
but God is leading and his pathway is always out 
of darkness into light. Here are some of the rea- 
sons why we believe the morning light is break- 
ing: 
The pastor of a Baptist church had been speak- 
ing on the need of a spirit of consecration on the 
part of parents, He had spoken of the splendid 
way in which sons and daughters had been readily 
yielded up to win the war, and had said that par- 
ents ought to be just as willing to surrender their 
children for the ministry and missionary cause. 
When the mother of three young men who had 
been in the service reached home that morning 
she recalled the pastor’s remark and said in the 
presence of those boys: ‘‘I gave all of my boys to 
the service of their country and, while it was hard, 
I was glad to do it. Now if God should call a boy 
of mine to the ministry or missionary field I would 
feel greatly honored.’’ 

‘‘Mother,’’ said the youngest son in that 
family, ‘‘do you really mean that?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ 
replied the mother, ‘‘of course I do.’’ ‘Well, 
then,’’ said the boy, ‘‘you may have to make good 
on it, for I have been thinking about this very 
thing and wondered how you would take it if I said 
I wanted to be a minister.’’ The morning light is 
surely breaking when such a spirit is entering our 
Baptist homes. 

Just as the writer was hurrying away from the 
student conference at Lake Geneva last summer a 
great, big, athletic sort of a chap came up and 
asked for an interview. ‘‘Well, I’ve only a few 
minutes before leaving, but you can have them,”’ 
I said. ‘‘What is it that is on your mind?’”’ ‘‘T 
want you to tell me what to do with my life. I 
have been overseas with an air squadron. I re- 
turned a few months ago and I am now finishing 
my college work. I’ll be through in a few months 
and I must get this matter settled.’’ ‘‘What were 
you headed for before the war?’’ I said. ‘‘I 
thought I wanted to go into law; but the war has 
taken that desire away from me,’’ he replied. 


“Well, now, what would you really like to do?’’ I 


said. ‘‘Well,’’ said the young officer, ‘‘I would 
like to go to some place in the foreign field where 
there is hard work to be done, providing you think 
T am fitted for such a place.. Now that the war is 
over and won, a man has no right to spend his life 
selfishly and I want mine to count.’’ The morning 
light is breaking in the student world, and men 
who fought for high ideals are not going to be 
satisfied with a selfish life. 
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One day some months ago the treasurer of a 
Baptist church received a check for nearly a thou- 
sand dollars. It was signed by a young business 
man whose contributions had never been on so 
large a scale. Later a second check came for nearly 
the same amount; a month or two passed and a 
third check came, making in all a very large sum 
of money for a young man to give. When the 
pastor complimented him on the splendid faith he 
was showing in his church by making such large 
contributions, he said: ‘‘I have always tried to 
give proportionately and now I am doing in a large 
way what I have always done in a small way.”’ 
The morning light is surely breaking when those 
who are prospering propose to give to Christ and 
his kingdom in proportion to their success in the 
business world. 

A member of a Baptist church who is greatly 
interested in everything pertaining to Christ’s 
kingdom, and who gives a great deal of time and 
service to the denomination, is a partner in a very 
large wholesale business. ‘‘ Within a year,’’ he 
said to his pastor, ‘‘I am hoping so to arrange my 
business that I can devote one-half of my time to 
the work of the kingdom.’’ Already he has so ar- 
ranged his affairs that he is devoting nearly, if not 
quite, one-half of his time and a great deal of his 
money to the New World Movement, and is having 
such a good time in the service that it is hard for 
him to turn aside from any call that is made upon 
his time and strength. 

Only the other day the manager of a great 
business house said: ‘‘I have about ten years of 
good hard work in me yet. I have consulted my 
physician and he agrees that I am in splendid con- 
dition. I wonder whether the last ten years of my 
active life could be used in Christian service?’’ 

So, we are sure the morning light is breaking. 
Here we see stewardship of life, of money and of 
service, 

In college, in the home and in the business 
world the morning light is breaking. 

May the spirit of prayer and sacrifice and 
service continue upon us until the world rolls out 
of darkness into light and it is daybreak every- 
where. 


Bad Psychology and Church Going 


ESTS made in connection with the various 

meetings of the Interchurch World Movement 
have proved conclusively that the men and the 
women who are today the leaders of the Protestant 
churches of North America were trained in church 
going as children. And despite all assertions of 
the danger of compulsion in such matters, they con- 
tinue their attendance, value the habit which was 
formed and are devoting their gifts to the promo- 
tion of church enterprises. 

The one irresistible inference from this is that 
the Christian parent should be present at church 
every Sunday together with his children. And he 
should be careful not to allow the children to feel 
that this attendance is anything but the normal 
and inevitable and altogether desirable thing. 
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There is much bad psychology at home in this 
connection. Parents often speak and act as if it 
were a hardship for the children to attend church 
services. They lend their approval to excuses 
which children are quick to make. They assent 
too readily when the child says that he cannot 
understand. Such a mental attitude in the parent 
naturally leads to the wrong state of mind in the 
ehild. 

When the father and the mother speak and act 
as if church-going were as natural and desirable 
as school-going, as if the formation of the church 
habit were as desirable as the establishment of any 
other good habit, there will be a great lessening of 
complaint on the part of children. The trouble is 
too often with the parents. They need a few 
elementary lessons in psychology. 


Getting Together 


F the social order is to be Christianized it will 

be done only when Christian people unite in the 
undertaking. One good man makes this a better 
world by his presence in it, but he cannot go far 
toward abolishing the evils in our modern society 
if he insists upon working alone. A group of peo- 
ple may accomplish something noteworthy in the 
way of bettering conditions in their community, 
but when they pass beyond the borders of their 
particular field they will feel the need for consul- 
tation and cooperation with other groups. The 
evils to be overcome are so great, so strongly en- 
trenched, so widely extended, that the united force 
of all Christian people will be none too strong for 
the task of setting things right. The church mem- 
bers in a large manufacturing town in England, 
recognizing the value of codperative effort, have 
combined to ‘‘secure an adequate wage so that 
families may be brought up in health and vigor; 
reasonable leisure for every man for the develop- 
ment of life and the use of things God has given 
all men richly to enjoy; dwellings and surround- 
ings which shall make for virtue and happiness; 
a liberal education, based on a religious founda- 
tion, within the reach of all.’’ 


The Long Road Ahead 


Bee the enthusiastic vote at Denver last 
May which committed northern Baptists to.a 
great program and the accomplishment of the un- 
dertaking lie anxiety, trial, sacrifice and prayer. 
No one questions the need for the one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. In fact, since the report of the Sur- 
vey committee was submitted at Denver it has been 
discovered that the estimate of funds needed does 
not include any provision for some very impor- 
tant phases of denominational work. No one 
doubts our ability to give the amount asked. It 
must be done if we are to do our fair share in the 
evangelization of the world. 

Men and women in our churches all over the 
North are asking themselves, ‘‘What can J do?’’ 
“What ought Ito do?’’ This is a bigger question 
than can be answered in terms of the dollar. With- 
out God we shall fail; and we relate ourselves to 
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him, ascertain his will for us, receive from him 
wisdom and guidance as we commune with him in 
prayer. This must first be an intercessory cam- 
paign if it is to be a successful money campaign. 

We shall have need for patience. The machin- 
ery which we have set up must be oiled by kindness 
and forbearance. It will not always function to 
suit us personally. If we storm and fret and find 
fault, it will rob faithful workers of courage and 
sour our own souls. When things go wrong, smile 
and help to right them. 

If we were allowed to borrow from the vocabu- 
lary of the football field, we would say, ‘‘Get into 
the game!’’? Don’t stand on the side-lines and 


grumble. Every man, woman and child in our con-- 


stituency can help in making the great undertaking 
a success. We hope to have many large gifts; but 
it will be the generous codperation of ordinary 
folks that will enable us to ‘‘go over the top.”’ 

The enterprise is launched. The appeal for 
your contribution may not come for three months 
yet; but it is none too early to begin serious con- 
sideration of your indebtedness to Him who died 
that you might live, or to seek, by prayer and medi- 
tation, to ascertain what He would have you do in 


this eritical hour. 
*% + * 


At a time when the only remedy for the high 
cost of living seems to lie in increased production, 
we are informed, through the daily press, that the 
farmers of the country are seriously considering 
the advisability of decreasing the amount of acre- 
age cultivated. The excessive wages demanded by 
farm laborers, the profits of the middleman and the 
inability of the farmer to secure a fair return for 
his labor, are advanced as reasons for the proposed 
action. The farmers also complain that the high 
wages paid to industrial workers pull young men 
from the country to the city, thereby increasing 
the difficulty of securing help on the farm. And 
so the merry chase goes on while the man on 
salary wonders when his income will catch up with 
his necessary expenses. 

With the English pound worth less than $3.50, 
it is not strange that financiers in Great Britain 
should grow alarmed, or that some English sersa- 
tionalists should indulge in bitter attacks upon the 
United States. We are charged with having re- 
mained out of the war until assured that the allies 
would win, and with having no higher motive than 
our: own financial profit. The most charitable ex- 
planation of such charges is that those who make 
them are suffering from acute hysteria. 

Seventy-five years ago northern and southern 
Methodists divided over the question of slavery. 
Recently a commission on unification met in the 
city of Louisville, and their report, if adopted, will 
result in the union of the two bodies. The recom- 
mendations of the commission will be submitted to 
the Quadrennial Conference of the northern Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches next May. If that body 
approves the merger, the southern body will call a 
special session to act on the proposal. 
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An Eventful Journey into Czecho-Slovakia 
| By Charles A. Brooks 


IX years ago I came to 
Bohemia from Germany and 
reached Prague after a 
comfortable and uneventful 

journey such as any tourist might 
have enjoyed in those far off times 
of peace. Prague was then the 
capital of the Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, a province of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and the emperor of Austria was also king 
of Bohemia. Two days ago I came to Praha, the capital of the 
new Czecho-Slovak Republic, after the most eventful journey 
I ever had, and traveled hither through the remnant of that 
proud Austria which six years ago seemed so invincible. 


Owing to scarcity of fuel, but one through train each week 
leaves the Swiss frontier for Vienna and Prague. That is 
scheduled to leave Monday morning from Feldkirch, Austria, 
a half hour’s ride from the little mountain town of Buchs, 
Switzerland. People who are accustomed to take a train just 
any time, hardly realize what it means to have one’s plans 
all hang upon getting into a train that is capable of carrying 
only a part of the people who want to go and, failing that, 
one has no other chance for a week. 


Saturday afternoon J left Lausanne and came to Zurich 
so as to be ready to get to the border Sunday night. The 
excitement began in Zurich. As I was leaving the hotel for 
the train a man accosted me and asked if I was going on 
that train to Vienna. On being assured that that was my 
intention, he announced that it would not leave until Friday. 
T had come to Zurich the week before, only to find that the 
train didn’t go until the next week, so I had gone back to 
my family and had to go through the parting scene afresh. 
Now it was disconcerting to be told I should have to wait 
until Friday. But I made up my mind to risk it and to fail 
trying hard, rather than backing out. So I started for Buchs. 
The train from Zurich was full of eager, tense passengers 
headed for Austria. 


Rumors and counter-rumors were rife and the thing be- 
gan to have the elements of real sport. The hotels were 
filled to capacity in the little border town, but I had made 
previous arrangements and was quite comfortable in the 
quaintest old Swiss hotel one can find in the land. I went 
to bed assured the train would leave the next morning. Some 
gentlemen of Hebrew lineage—my misinformant among them 
—had hired an auto and were starting for Vienna across the 


chance for a week.” 


. Tyrol Alps, when I reached the station the next morning. 


We stood at attention for three weary hours while the Swiss 
officials took their leisurely way with our baggage and pass- 
ports.. Then, after much delay, we took the short run to 
Feldkirch. Then the real excitement began. We were exam- 
ined by Austrian officials and herded into a small room to 
wait for the train—the train. My American compatriots were 
a Jewish dealer in infants’ wear on Twentieth Street, New 
York, and a cook from the Ritz-Carlton. When the train 
pulled in, the strain of having waited in that room, standing 
for over an hour, was forgotten in the mad rush for the door. 
Men and women yelled and fought like wild beasts. I was 
hurled along by the rest, clinging desperately to my two bags, 
as helpless as a chip on Niagara Rapids. Did I get a seat? 
Yes, on my suitcase. ‘The corridors were packed and I found 
a corner next the outer door where I was able to “arrange 
myself’ (as the French say) very nicely. And there the 
European commissioner of the Northern Baptist Convention 
sat for fourteen hours and mighty happy all the while to be 
actually getting into Czecho-Slovakia. 


About 6:45 a. m., at Lenz, the easternmost town in the 
Tyrol, I left the train to take the short cut for Prague. No 
train was going for twenty-four hours, so I found a hotel 
and had an opportunity to study a bit of Austria after the 
war. The town was depressed. The people were gloomy and 
poorly clad and more poorly shod. Many stores were closed 
and the others poorly stocked. It was market day, but such a 
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market! A few vegetables, turnips 
mostly. I saw a crowd gathered 
and elbowed my way in to see 
what the excitement was. A far- 
mer had a few sickly looking 
pears. Not enough for a tenth of 
the people gathered about him. I 
saw a long line of people before 
another stand of apples—one or 
The day I spent in Lenz was more 
depressing than any in northern France. I talked with a 
number of men and found them eagerly courteous. One 
wanted American capital to come and take over the railway 
system. I was with him heartily on that. I was up the next 
morning at 4:30 to get the train which was due at 5:30. It 
came about. seven, and another scramble, with a fairer chance 
for me, ensued. I got a seat in a regular, sure-enough, honest- 
to-goodness seat, and relaxed in blissful enjoyment, anticipat- 
ing eight hours of comfort, and was not disappointed. 

I found Prague—or Praha, as the Czecho-Slovak map and 
all signs now have it—a sharp contrast with the Austrian 
city I had left. Everywhere is bustle and business. Shops 
well stocked with most things needed, although there is great 
shortage of clothing. The atmosphere of cheerfulness and 
confidence is marked. I am assigned this room in the hotel 
by the “Foreigners’ Bureau,’ which is organized to look after 
people like me—called “a guest of the Republic.” It makes 
a fine impression and, as the hotels are wholly inadequate, it 
is a kindly providence as well. Of course, there is no heat, as 
fuel is scarce. I am writing with my hat and overcoat on, 
and wrapped about with a traveling rug. But I am delighted 
to be here. 


The organization of the strangers’ bureau is typical of 
the good organization of everything. The country is well or- 
ganized in every direction and united and full of joy. Bol- 
shevism has no toe-hold here. It tried its propaganda, which 
the wise president decided not to combat or restrict, and it 
fell flat and is a dead issue in the Republic. 


The great and pressing problem is the financial one. The 
depreciation of the currency is not as bad as in Austria, but 
it is very unfavorable. Austrian money can hardly be called 
money except by courtesy. I had 85 Swiss francs to exchange 
at the frontier—worth $17 in American money. For these 
the exchange bureau gave me 1700 Austrian kronen, worth 
before the war 25 cents each in American money. I paid less 
than 10 cents, American money value, for my room in the 
hotel in Lenz. Some Czecho-Slovak money is Austrian money 
with a Czecho-Slovak stamp stuck on it. They have some 
new money in fifty, one hundred, five hundred and thousand 
kronen notes, and some one kronen notes. The exchange 
yesterday was fifty-three kronen for one dollar American 
money. I am paying less than thirty cents for my room here. 
My supper tonight cost me forty cents. This is all well enough 
for the people who have American money, but the population 
of this new republic have only their own money and prices 
of necessity are more than doubled; they are more than quad- 
rupled on many things. 


The taxes are very high, but there seems to be no com- 
plaint. The brave and heroic spirit of the people would com- 
pel the admiration of an enemy. I am simply captivated by 
it. It is worth coming all the way just to breathe this at- 
mosphere. I shall write more at another time about the presi- 
dent and the religious situation. It is. important that we in 
America understand the young republic and the importance 
of helping her to get quickly established. When one stops 
to consider that it is but thirteen months ago today that the 
independence of the republic was proclaimed it is simply 
phenomenal that such organization and efficiency have been 
achieved. 

Three ideals are competing for the ascendancy in the re- 
public. Not that she is without her own ideals and strongly 
marked characteristics. But she is going to be influenced 


two stands had only apples. 
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strongly by one of three types—the Prussian, the French or, 


the Anglo-Saxon (English and American). I do not think 
there is a shadow of a doubt in the minds of anyone here 
that America has the greatest influence at present. President 
Masaryk’s wife was an American. His daughter told me last 
night how much the American spirit and attitude were valued 
by all of them. President Wilson’s picture is everywhere dis- 
played with that of President Masaryk, and the American flag 
is everywhere. The Y. W. and Y. MC. A. are doing a fine 
work here. The Red Cross and the Hoover commission repre- 
sent Anglo-Saxon helping hands. We have no occasion to seek 
a selfish advantage in trade or political favors, but we have 
a most unique missionary opportunity as a nation. 

Two things are needed, and needed now. One, financial 


Czecho-Slovaks Blazing 
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aid, creait and confidence from American business men. The 
other is intellectual, moral and spiritual stimulus from Amer- 
ican educators, publicists, and lecturers. Mr. Masaryk sees 
very clearly that a democracy cannot be built upon a con- 
stitution alone, no matter how admirably all rights are safer 
guarded. The moral and spiritual quality which makes democ- 
racy a safe form of government is the product of spiritual 
forces. It is not the government which can make the nation 
good and great. It can do much toward that end and has 
repeatedly thwarted that end. It is the people who must de- 
termine what the government is and who must be born again 
of the spirit of true democracy and brotherhood if the republic 
is to serve her mission here in middle Europe, a bulwark 
against autocracy, both political and religious. 


New Trails in America 


By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


S soon as the United States became an active partici- 

pant in the European war a certain young Chicago 

Bohemian enlisted and desired to be sent into action 

as soon as possible. But because he could not speak 
English he was sent to a training camp in Texas. This was 
a great disappointment to him, and because he was a for- 
eigner and could not communicate to his mates his inner- 
most longings as a true lover of liberty, he was misunder- 
stood and shunned. Occasionally he was the object of ridicule 
in his barracks. They called him “the drosky.” Because he 
accepted in courteous silence every bit of. abuse, they told 
him he was a coward. But one day he picked out the big- 
gest Texan in the lot and gave him a sound thrashing. After 
that he was treated as a comrade. And this is what he 
wrote to his parents: 

“These Americans—they don’t have any consideration for 
you unless you punch their faces.” 

The Bohemian girl who told me the above story turned 
to her piano and for an hour captivated me with her inter- 
pretation of Mozart, Grieg, Chopin and Beethoven. Then 
swayed by another thought she faced me: 

“T wonder sometimes why it is that the young people of 
America underestimate the foreign-speaking people who reside 
among them,” she said. ‘Do you know that there is scarcely 
a Bohemian office girl in Chicago who has not from $100 to 
$500 invested in United States bonds and war savings stamps? 
There are very few of the young people in any of the Bohemian 

Baptist churches who 
have not had at least 


two years in high 
school. 

“Sometimes our pas- 
tor makes remarks 


about the absence of 
some of our yaung peo- 
ple from the mid-week 
prayer-meeting. Don’t 
think for a moment that 
they are at the movies. 
The majority of our 
young people attend 
night schools. They are 
taking night courses at 
the Lewis Institute, at 
the Moody Institute and 
other institutions. 


religious work among boys. 


Hus Anniversary. 


To the left is a young Bohemian who specializes in 


The picture to the right, of the young man and woman 
in costume, was taken at the Czecho-Slovak Festival, 
London, which was the first open-air celebration of the 


“Sometimes I like to talk about the literature that appeals 
to me. Not often do I meet American girls of my own age 
who want to talk about the Iliad and about the works of 
Milton or Shakespeare or Spurgeon. I wonder if American 
young people realize what we foreign-speaking young people 
think when it is made plain to us that they consider us 
ignorant and uninteresting. Well, let me tell you, I’m tre- 
mendously proud of the advancement some of the Czecho- 
Slovakian young people have made in their adopted land, the 
language and customs of which they have been obliged to 
learn before making any headway at all.” 

I learned from another source (not Bohemian) that the 
superintendent of one of the largest printing establishments 
in Chicago gives a ready reception to young Bohemians who 
apply for positions. I was told by one of the Bohemian pastors 
that when his countrymen become converted they make better 
workmen. Business men have asked him to recommend Bap- 
tists who might be induced to enter their employ. For in- 
stance, a jeweler in a large Catholic community through this 
minister got in touch with a promising boy who is now rapidly 
working his way up in the business. This case is entirely 
typical. 

The two Bohemian girls and the young man whose photo- 
graphs have been reproduced herewith fairly represent the 
younger generation of Czecho-Slovaks in America. Progressive, 
industrious and intelligent, they and thousands like them are 
assets of inestimable worth to any community in which they 
reside. One of them is 
employed in the wel- 
fare department of a 
large meat-packing com- 
pany and will enter the 
school of civics and 
philanthropy in which 
Miss Jane Addams is a 
permanent lecturer. The 
other is the daughter of 
one of our Bohemian 
pastors in Chicago. She 
is a student at the Chi- 
cago Normal School, 
teaches music in Hull 
House, was a director 
of a daily vacation 
Bible school during the 
summer of 1919, and 


_you should happen to find 
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desires to perfect her music to such an extent as will enable 
her to become the supervisor of music in the public schools 
of some American city. Both young women are Baptists. 
One of the fine products of Baptist missionary work among 
the Bohemians of Chicago is the young man shown in snap- 
shot. I was told that at one time he was a prize fighter and a 
barrel-house frequenter. Converted under the ministry of one 
of our Bohemian pastors, he has developed into one of the 
best boys’ workers in Chicago. In a remarkable way he has 
fallen heir to the life abundant. Since his conversion he has 
married one of the Bohemian Baptist girls and has a lovely 
family of children. Employed as a traveling salesman, he has 
made special arrangements with his firm enabling him to come 
home every Sunday for church services. As an organizer of 
boy-scout troops in connection with the Bohemian Sunday 
schools he has been very successful. The number of young 
men whom he has influenced to attend church and Sunday 
school has been notably 
large. At his council 
metings of boy-scouts 
many plans for the up- 


To the right is a Bohemian 

building of the kingdom (Czecho-Siovak) girl who is study- 
of ; ing civics and_ philanthrophy 

opacities Ana ade under Miss Jane Addams, well- 
a Known social worker. 

and in the homeland have Below is a Bohemian daily va- 

every right to the respect cation Bible school class con- 

of liberty-loving Ameri- ducted in Chicago last summer. 

cans. Their war record 

is one for which they 

need not be ashamed. 

In spirit Bohemia has 
never relinquished its in- 
dependence. Of necessity 
the sympathies of the 
Bohemian people in the 
late world struggle could 
be nowhere else than on 
the side of the allied 
powers, and against the 


Austrian and German 
governments. In spite of 
persecution, in spite of 


numerous executions, in 
spite of all the pressure 
brought to bear upon 
them during the long 
years of the war, the Bo- 
hemians passed the test 


successfully and have 
come out of the struggle 
the nation of Hus and 
Jerome. We have no 
word to describe the 
heroism of the Bohemians 
who fought voluntarily 
in the allied armies. 
Their . deeds with the 
French in the Cham- 
pagne region will never 
be forgotten. Hundreds 
of Bohemians formerly of 
the Austrian army now 
wear the cross of St. 
George, awarded for con- 
spicuous deeds of bravery 
while fighting in the 
army of Siberia. 

No matter how busy 


Dr. Frank L. Anderson, 
executive secretary of the 
Chicago Baptist Execu- 
live Council, you will get a hearing if you shout “Czecho- 
Slovakia” loud enough to be heard above other insistent 
voices. It may be at the end of a long day crowded with con- 
ferences, and his face may show signs of weariness; but if 
you are heartless enough to insist. upon an audience just say 
“Bohemia” and you will have booked yourself for a talk-fest 
that may carry you past the dinner hour. 


- 
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The Bohemian work in Chicago under Baptist auspices is 
an inspiration. It began in 1886 as the result of the prayers 
of two Bohemian women who were members of a small (the 
First German) Baptist church. These women were con- 
stantly pleading in the prayer services that something be done 
for their people who had 
been coming in great 
numbers to Chicago. On 
the West Side were about 
50,000 Bohemians at the 
time. Many of the men 
labored in the lumber 
yards, a large number, 
together with women and 
even small children were 
employed in tailor shops. 
These shops were mostly 
on the top floors of tene- 
ment buildings. The la- 
borers toiled long hours. 
They went from work 
along dirty streets to 
scarcely more cleanly 
homes. Temptations as- 
sailed them on _ every 
street corner, where 
there were from one to 
three saloons inviting 
them to enter. Condi- 
tions today are vastly 
better and many of the 
changes are directly due 
to the work of our far- 
sighted missionaries and 
social settlement workers. 

During the past year 
the Millard Ave. Church 
deeded its beautiful prop- 
erty for the use of the 
First Bohemian church. 
The kingdom has been 
greatly advanced by this 
gift inasmuch as _ the 
large Bohemian congre- 
gation had outgrown its 
former building. The Im- 
manuel Bohemian Church 
has become self-support- 
ing. In March, 1919, 
, seventy members of the 
First and Immanuel 
churches formed the 
Third Bohemian, which 
has a field second to none 
in Chicago. 


The picture to the left is of a 
Bohemian girl, not long out of 
high school, who teaches music 
in Hull House, Chicago, and made 
a fine record as director of one 


of the dailv vacation Bible schools The three Bohemian 
conducted by Baptists in Chicago churches conducted five 
last summer. daily vacation Bible 
schools last summer. 
They maintain four 


branch stations and seven 
Sunday schools. Unitedly they raised within recent months 
over $3000 for orphans in Bohemia besides putting thousands 
of dollars into Liberty bonds. From the first, patriotism has 
been at high tide in all congregations. Rev. Vaclav Kralicek, 
pastor of the First Bohemian Church of Chicago and head 
of the National Baptist Slavic Training School, is not only 
a great preacher and teacher but a leader of recognized worth 
socially, industrially and politically among the Czecho-Slovaks 
of America. 


“Children are the best posters.” This conclusion was ex- 
pressed by a teacher at one of the Christian center kindergartens 
where the children themselves prove such an attraction that the 
posters are not needed. In front of the large show window, 
where posters were formerly displayed, congregate policemen, 
streetcar men, grandmothers, grandfathers and mothers holding 
up babies. The children are so interested in their work that 
they do not even notice the beaming faces outside. 
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To the Rescue of Democracy in Czecho-Slovakia 
An Interview by Coe Hayne 


leading a discussion for three hours in a public hall 

in a mining town of northern Bohemia, was followed 

to his room by a number of Bolshevists. From nine 
o’clock that night until five o’clock in the morning the leader 
of the Bolsheviki in that mining district and this Baptist 
preacher held converse. The Bolshevik had heard somehow 
that there was a religious body somewhere that believed in 
the absolute separation of church and state, in the freedom of 
church membership, in the non-baptism of infants and had 
nothing in its teachings opposing communism, at least as re- 
lating to material property. At last he had met a Christian 
gentleman who could and would discuss Christianity, Protes- 
tantism, Bolshevism and democracy in a sympathetic, open- 
minded way. 

The Baptist minister was Rev. Vaclav Kralicek, pastor of 
the First Bohemian Baptist Church of Chicago and one of the 
leaders of the Czecho-Slovakian religious forces of America. 
The Bolshevik was a miner in Duchcov, 
Bohemia. When that all-night discussion 
ended Mr. Kralicek had a clearer con- 
ception of Bolshevism and the Bolshevik 
had gained some pretty good arguments 
why it is better to base communistic 
principles upon religion if communism 
must be the order of the day. 

This was but one of the many re- 
markable incidents that occurred during 
the recent itinerary abroad of Mr. Krali- 
cek. Some day we hope that he will have 
time to tell the full story- of his visit to 
his native land, the new Republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia. His visit was under- 
taken as the officially appointed repre- 
sentative of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Because of the demands 
upon his time since his return to his 
field, with extra duties in the class room 
and on the lecture platform, it was al- 
most by chance that the writer obtained 
an interview and is able to record here- 
with a few of the significant things that 
took place since Mr. Kralicek sailed from 
Philadelphia last summer. 


N: long ago a Baptist minister from America, after 


“The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society made it pos- 
sible also for me to take direct aid to some of the Baptist 
missionaries in Czecho-Slovakia, and this help was given just 
in time. I found one missionary with five children whose 
church no longer was able to support him. He had sold all 
of his personal property in order to buy food and fuel. He 
was living with his family in one little room and they were 
without sufficient clothing. He had to decide between aban- 
doning the ministry or starving. When I found him he had 
just accepted a fine position with a railroad. He is one of our 
best missionaries over there. That he is still in religious 
work is due to the generosity of American Baptists. Another 
of our missionaries was about to go to work for a farmer 
when help came. opportunely. 

“Our- Baptists in Moravia, destitute beyond words to 
describe, had been approached by the missionaries of another 
denomination who promised aid on condition that they come 
over to them in name and allegiance. But the Moravian Bap- 
tists would do nothing until I came. They 
are to be honored for holding true to 
their principles. With our assistance they 
will keep on. 

“On account of Roman Catholic influ- 
ence it was impossible for any Protestant 
church, before the founding of the new 
republic, to invite children to any religi- 
ous gathering in what is now Czecho- 
Slovakia. There is more freedom now 
and one of the tasks I was called upon 
to perform was to show how to conduct 
a modern Sunday school. I told them 
all I knew and this instruction is bear- 
ing fruit. The enrolment of the Baptist 
Sunday schools in Czecho-Slovakia is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

“It was in 1866, after the Austro-Prus- 
sian war, that some German officers, re- 
turning home, told of the religious desti- 
tution in Moravia and Bohemia. Mr. 
Bergemann, a rich printer in Neuruppin, 
became interested. Although he was a 
Lutheran he sent some Baptist colporter 
missionaries to these countries to scat- 
ter Christian literature and organize 


Mr. Kralicek’s mission abroad was 
three-fold in its character. In the first 
place he was able to take material relief 
to the widows and orphans in the Baptist churches of Czecho- 
Slovakia. He was able to help: solve some of the difficult 
problems confronting these churches. In the third place he 
was called upon by the President of the Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia to perform certain diplomatic duties which he ac- 
complished in able fashion. 

He found hundreds of Baptist widows and orphans in 
abject destitution. As he was the only Baptist minister in 
America whom the Baptists of stricken Bohemia knew, they 
wrote to him and he felt it to be his duty to collect funds and 
go to them. 

For example, he found a widow with seven children, the 
oldest of whom was thirteen years of age, the youngest seven, 
whose husband had been killed in Russia. She was without 
means. He discovered many cases where there were orphans 
made by the death of the father on the battlefield and the 
death of the mother through grief. In cases where it was 
impossible for the widowed mothers to obtain sufficient bread 
for their children, with heroic self-sacrifice they had gone 
without for the sake of the children, but in the end leaving 
their children utterly orphaned because of their own under- 
feeding. 

“Oh, it would make a full book,” declared Mr. Kralicek 
when relating the story of Bohemia’s need. “And the help 


came none too soon. In all the churches I found the need the 
same. 


REV. VACLAV KRALICEK 


churches. 

“IT was a municipal officer in Prague 
when I was asked by Mr. Bergemann to 
take up religious work at the same salary I was receiving as 
an Officer. Thereafter I was employed by Mr. Bergemann as a 
colporter in Bohemia until he made it possible for me to begin 
my theological studies in Berlin. 

“My recent itinerary included a trip from Prague to Neu- 
ruppin, Germany, to confer with the general missionary com- 
mittee governing the fund which Mr. Bergemann left for the 
continuance of the work in Moravia and Bohemia. I was cor- 
dially received by these gentlemen, and during our conference 
they told me that the fund, invested as it was in stocks and 
bonds whose value had been vastly depreciated during the war, 
was now well-nigh exhausted. Consequently the committee 
expressed to me a desire to commit the work founded by Mr. 
Bergemann to the Northern Baptist Convention. We should 
accept the trust with joy and do our best to fulfil this large 
task. 

“What all Protestant churches of Czecho-Slovakia need 
today is moral awakening. Their religious zeal appears to be 
pretty strong but they are morally weak. This deplorable 
state of affairs is one of the awful reactions of the war. 
Seemingly it has been impossible for the people of the stricken 
countries to live without lying. They lie in order to eat and 
they lie to get fuel and clothing. Thus does war smash and 
destroy other structures aside from those made of iron, stone: 
and wood. When fathers and mothers are lying for several 
years their consciences are bound to weaken. One cannot be: 
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systematically deceitful even to preserve life without allowing 
deceit to play its part in all the affairs of life. It is hard to 
tell when a man is speaking the truth or lying. Now there 
is a man over there very dear to me—a fine Christian gentle- 
man. He has four children, Fifty pounds of coal per week is 
his allowance. It is impossible for a family of five to cook 
and keep warm with fifty pounds of coal per week. More fuel 
is needed for warmth. The father cannot see his children 
suffer. He goes to his family physician and asks him to write 
a certificate to the effect that one of his children is sick and 
needs more warmth. The father lies; the physician lies. There 
are hundreds of ways to lie to get fuel and provisions. Our 
Baptist churches—all the churches in these countries—are 
suffering because of this lowering of the moral standards. 

“Another grave problem confronts the churches of Czecho- 
Slovakia. In order to be rid of military service under the 
Austrian government thousands of our Czecho-Slovakian sol- 
diers, although as moral as soldiers of other countries, allowed 
their mates to infect them with the germs of syphilis. I have 
this on the eminent authority of one of the chief sanitary 
physicians of the Austrian army, a Czecho-Slovak, with whom 
I rode on a train one night. We talked until morning of con- 
ditions in the republic.. The government is doing all it can 
with its free clinics to combat the disease and it is hoped that 
within two or three years the evil will be greatly lessened.” 

Mr. Kralicek visited Liverpool, Paris, Berlin, Prague, 
Budapest, Vienna and Warsaw. He attended 117 conferences, 
traveling 403 hours by ship, 401 hours by train, seventy hours 
by auto and 119 hours on foot. In the northern coal regions 
of Bohemia he mingled freely among the anarchistic miners 
ana their families, and in Budapest spoke several times before 
Bolshevistic audiences. 

“T found a strange condition in Budapest,’ said Mr. 
Kralicek. “It may surprise some Baptists in America to know 
that after every church, Protestant and Catholic, had been 
compelled to close its doors, the Baptists alone were allowed 
to open their doors and continue their services. It happened 
in this way: 

“The Baptists, as well as representatives of other religious 
bodies, were summoned. before the Bolshevistic leaders and 
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given an opportunity to state their position. When the Bolshe- 
viki learned that Baptists hold to the absolute separation of 
church and state, the freedom of church membership, and do 
not practice infant baptism or hold to any principle diametri- 
cally opposed to the communistic ownership of material goods, 
and devote their energies to the building of character rather 
than the acquiring of political power, they told the Baptist 
forces to go ahead, inasmuch as good characters were needed 
in the Bolshevistic regime! 

“IT wondered at the simplicity of the Bolshevistic position. 
It is founded on three principles: (1) pure materialism; (2) 
communism; (3) absolutism. ; 

“Bolshevism is purely materialistic in economics, ‘phil- 
osophy and history. If truth resides in matter, then all ideas 
in religion and philosophy are foolishness. Therefore the 
Bolsheviki undertook to stop all religious services and philoso- 
phical thinking. The only well-being is material well-being. 
In order to obtain universal well-being there must be com- 
munism, and in order to introduce communism there must be 
absolutism. The’ people for their own good must be forced to 
accept communism. 

“The Bolshevik mind is just the opposite from the Ameri- 
can mind. In this country the spirit is supreme, and as the 
spirit is free so must the individual be free. From this prin- 
ciple of the freedom of the individual the idea of democracy 
has its birth. 

“America’s democratic educational system, coupled with a 
democratic religion, will save Czecho-Slovakia from Bolshevism. 
We cannot delay or these countries will be lost to democracy. 
The mental development of Europe must be Americanized. 
The best of the youth over there should attend the schools of 
America for a time and the normal schools abroad should be 
patterned after the normal schools here. Those stricken coun- 
tries are threatened with disasters as great now as ever unless 
we hasten with our assistance. And until the light dawns let 
us entertain an open-mindedness and a Christian charity for 
the countries searching zealously, though often blindly, for the 
truth. And let us hope and let us pray that true democracy, 
the most beautiful blossom of Protestantism, will some day 
be theirs.” 


The Student Volunteer Convention 


By HOWLAND HANSON 


HE delegates came and went like a river of God. It 
drew from out the boundless deep of missionary en- 
thusiasm and exact to the minute its streams of youth 
flowed through our streets, filled all hotels, homes and 

restaurants, and reached high water mark in the Coliseum 
audiences of 8,000 people. For five eventful days we experienced 
the flood-tides of spiritual fervor and power. Then at ten p. m., 
Sunday, the ebb began. Multitudes moved toward the stations. 
A thousand delegations, so it seemed, burst into yells and 
songs. Twenty specials stood ready to receive them. By 
morning they had all flowed back again into the ocean of 
God’s love, a wonderful, vicarious, youthful and buoyant move- 
ment of students dedicated to human redemption. “And it 
shall come: to pass that every thing that liveth, which moveth, 
withersoever the river shall come, shall live.’ Coming days 
will verify the promise. 

This great convention gave us 
A Twentieth Century Pentecost 
Our Sunday-school lesson for Jan. 4 was Acts 2: 1 to 13. Here 
it was modernized, visualized—for Asiatics, Arabians, Africans, 
the near East, the far West, South Americans, northern peo- 
ples, English, Europeans, “we do hear them speak in our own 
tongues the wonderful works of God.” Christianity is now the 
world religion. The English language is rapidly becoming the 
medium of propaganda. Our churches are forerunners of God’s 
universal kingdom. Jesus Christ is sufficient for all reconstruc- 
tions now needed in the wrecked civilizations of earth. ‘This 
same Jesus hath God raised up * * * and he hath shed forth 
this which ye now see and hear.” When the meetings opened 
we soon became conscious of 


Magnificent Machinery 

“John R. Mott is a great man and the biggest czar in 
America.” So one expressed what all felt. Masters of organi- 
zation had planned and were manipulating a perfect mechanism. 
Exactly on time to the minute in every detail, with military 
precision and efficiency, without noise or bluster the vast audi- 
ences of consecrated youth responded to the chairman. One 
sat back in absolute and restful confidence that all aims and 
purposes would be accomplished in this great world movement, 
and that no breaks could in any way defeat the world’s evan- 
velization in this generation. It seemed as if he who ordained 
the cosmic movements of planets and seasons was as uner- 
ringly guiding this marvelous mobilization of students. 

But there was also 
A Spiritual Dynamic 
The meetings opened on a physical level. This was natural. 
Chaos preceded cosmos at creation. Bodies seem to mature 
more rapidly than souls. The material college manifested it- 
self before the spiritual. Delegates brought their vocal powers, 
their leaders of noise, their athletic exuberance. During the 
first days there was wild -bedlam let loose. Songs and yells 
from hundreds of college and sectional groups prevailed. Sud- 
denly, as if by the push of an electric button, all this babel 
ceased and did not begin again. During the rest of the ses- 
sions there was no applause, or yells, or confusion. The con- 
vention had arisen out of the physical into the spiritual. All 
its tremendous power became serious, attentive, held in reserve 
for future service. Its further manifestation was in outbursts 
of song, or in that deep silence which so surely indicates a 
divine presence. ‘Howbeit, that was not first which is spirit- 
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ual but that which is natural, and afterward that which is 
spiritual.” 

There was also manifest 
An Intelligent Faith 
Hysteria was absent. Thinking was deep. Life careers were 
being determined. Emotion was “too full for sound or foam.” 
Feeling passed the shallows and hymns were stately, majestic, 
sane in poetry rather than doggerel rhymes, and music was of 
the cathedral rather than vaudeville kind. That audience fol- 
lowed sense more than sound. They were students trained to 
think their way through to conviction. Probably there were 
some surface hearers there, superficial soils, but most of them 
were that “good ground” type of life where decisions were 
more than temporary impulses—they were deep-rooted pur- 
poses because intelligently formed, and therefore destined to 
“bring forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold.” 

This intelligent faith received big messages of 


Christian Statesmanship 

Seed is always suited to soil. Speakers were men and women 
of vision, with wide horizon, offering themes of world recon- 
struction. How different from that prophetic conference whose 


big task seemed to be a criticism of their brethren, the sal- - 


vation of an elect few rescued from a wrecking world, and 
condemning all the other millions to an eternal doom. These 
convention speakers were bold to declare it possible to prevent 
world wreckage. They preached the salvability of mankind with 
all his governments and institutions and nationalities and 
classes and castes; and the transformation of “the kingdoms 
of this earth into the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ” in 
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answer to the prayer of Jesus—“Thy kingdom come and Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

As we would naturally expect in such a gathering there 
was delightful 
Inter-Credal Fellowship 
Denominational lines were not in evidence except in church 
rallies and even then the spirit of sectarianism was wholly 
absent. Why, even our loyal southern brethren never used 
“Baptist” in their four hours’ rally, and some of them were 
from Texas and Missouri! Think of it! Codépe.ation and con- 
structive plans had displaced all competitions and destructive 
criticisms. There were no defenses of old faiths, no hunts 
for heretics, no doctrinal quibbles, no suspicions cast upon 
others, no bumptious and arrogant self-appropriation of ortho- 
doxy. But everywhere there were brotherhood, the surrender 
of individual preferences to the group conscience, and the 
peace and good-will and joy of interdenominational, inter- 
credal, international, and interracial fellowship. “When they 
heard these things they held their peace, and glorified God, 
saying, “Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance 
and life.’ ” 

The last impression to be recorded here is 
World Evangelization in This Generation 
This is an aim of student volunteers. What a program! Make 
real the ideal of Matt. 28:19-20? But it is possible. The 
world needs it. Our gospel is adequate. Christians are awak- 
ening. All churches are in codperation. Denominational pro- 
grams are on a scale commensurate with the task. The spirit 
of Christian chivalry in student volunteers is abundant. Our 
leaders are equal to the world call. The work will be done. 


Heredities 


HERE are but two that really 
Matter. Nicodemus, schooled in 
a society cut up into sects, and 


accustomed to rate people by 
their clothes, or by their beliefs, or by 


their guides—as masters and slaves and > 


landlords, merchants and craftsmen, 
priests and rulers—was quite unprepared 
for our Lord’s blunt statement that there 
are only two kinds of people—“‘children of 
the flesh” and “children of the Spirit.” 
The Nicodemus habit of mind persists 
and we today classify people in as many 
groups—by race, color, education, wealth, 
lineage. None of these distinctions in- 
terested our Lord. He is so simple, so 
direct, he penetrates at once to the es- 
sential differences. He draws a line 
right through the race. People are on 
the one side or the other of that line. 
His attention refuses to be caught by 
superficial aspects. He steadily holds 
that all our classifications must be re- 
duced to two—the “once born” and the 
“twice born.” 

In their superficial features these two 
kinds of people resemble each other and, 
indeed, in the third century Tertullian 
answered a pagan contention that Chris- 
tians were not human beings but a “third 
race,” by insisting on these superficial 
resemblances between Christians and 
others. He has a striking paragraph in 
which he insists that Christians are hu- 
man beings, enumerating their super- 
ficial resemblances to non-Christians in 
proof of his contention. He insists on 
identifying the “child of the Spirit” as 
of the same race with the “child of the 
flesh.” 

But these superficial resemblances did 
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not obscure to Tertullian, and must not 
be allowed to obscure to our minds the 
fundamental differences between the two 
types. In the conversation with Nico- 
demus our Lord suggests three of these 
fundamental differences, namely, the 
reach of their sight, the range of their 
experience and their availability for the 
serious work of the world. Let me-say 
a word in emphasis on each of these. 
1. As to the reach of their sight. 


Jesus said of the first group, “They can- | 


not see.’ He did not mean to say that 
the “children of the flesh” have no eyes. 
The natural man sees all the kingdoms 
of the world. Nature, science, art—these 
all are an open book to him, and extend- 
ing his reach with the microscope and 
the telescope, he ranges through the im- 
mensities, bewildering and beautiful. But 
observe. A German scientist boasted 
that he had swept the heavens with his 
telescope and did not see God—boasting 
of his defective sight. This is exactly 
what our Lord said. ‘He cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” And his good servant 
Paul (I Cor. 2:14) said of certain things, 
that they are sheer folly to the natural 
man, the reason being that they must be 
read with the spiritual eye (Moffat’s 
translation). Here is a man who can 
see to avoid an automobile in crossing 
the street, but who will bump into a 
head-on collision with truth and not 
know what it was that struck him. See- 
ing only a part of the whole and that 
the lesser part, he becomes unreliable in 
his interpretation of the part he sees. 
His view of the universe being faulty, 
his view of details is out of perspective. 
And here is the explanation of the par- 


alysis of will which is a common effect 
of skepticism. Listen to the Frenchman 
who said, “The universe is unquestion- 
ably the project of some great architect 
who died before it was finished.” For 
such men the only course left is to ac- 
cept conditions, not to inveigh against 
the inexorable, and by will and intelli- 
gence expressed in discipline, codpera- 
tion and loyalty, do their best to make 
the world a: better place. 

But what must be said of the reach of 
sight of the “twice-born’ man? That 
young man John in his fisher’s boat 
probably did not see beyond the moun- 
tain horizons of the Sea of Galilee. But 
after his three years with Jesus and the 
soul-shaking tremendous days of the 
crucifixion and the resurrection, and his 
other years of service in the name of his 
risen Lord, he will, from his rock-bound 
prison on the Island of Patmos, see the 
Lord in his glory. He will see the new 
Jerusalem coming down out of heaven 
from God prepared as a bride for her 
husband. He will hear the Oratorio of 
the Creation and the more glorious Ora- 
torio of the Redemption, and he will pass 
on his vision for the enrichment of all 
future generations in the Revelation. 
Robert Browning makes Lazarus, after 
the Lord has called him back from the 
grave, indifferent to the things which 
absorbed the common man and absorbed 
in the orb of glory which seemed always 
to be in full view. “Nicodemus, do you 
see these things? No. And all you do 
see is to what you might see as one 
rose, out of the summer’s opulence, flung 
over the Eden barrier whence ‘once- 
born’ men are excluded forever.” 
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2. Now as to the range of the experi- 
ence of these two types of people. Our 
Lord first said, “Once born men cannot 
see the kingdom.” He afterward said, 
“They cannot enter the kingdom.” The 
word “enter” would seem to imply a 
fuller range of experience than the word 
“see” implied. The natural man cannot 
comprehend the governing principle of 
the spiritual man. On the lowest levels 
of intelligence the natural man is gov- 
erned by primitive instict, fear, lust, 
hunger. On next higher levels of intel- 
ligence he is governed by prejudice, and 
a coarse selfishness. On the highest lev- 
els of intelligence, enlightened self-inter- 
est becomes his governing principle, and 
this may even take the form of altruism 
and plead the sanctions of religion, as 
where a man may say, “It is my manifest 
destiny to project the culture of my na- 
tion throughout the world for the benefit 
of man and the glory of God.” Saul of 
Tarsus is the “child of the flesh” at his 
best, and he tells us that his own gov- 
erning principle was conscientiousness— 
“T verily thought I ought.” But after the 
Damascus road experience he is not con- 
sulting his conscience but his Lord— 
“What shall I do, Lord?” By which he 
means to tell us that the will of God has 
become the law of his life. : 

Now these diverse governing prin- 
ciples may remain obscure, appearing 
conspicuous only in crises. But when 
the test comes—some terrible provoca- 
tion—the lowest passions of the natural 
man break loose on the highest levels 
and prove ‘man the most ferocious of 
beasts.” Accordingly, you find Germans, 
representing the highest levels of intel- 
ligence, doing the same things in Bel- 
gium that Turks and Kurds, representing 
the lowest levels of intelligence, did in 
Armenia. 

On the other hand, in such 
testing times the “children of 
the Spirit” even on the lowest 
levels of intelligence in gen- 
eral, stop short of rebellion 
against the will of God; and so 
_ they stop short of violation of 

the rights of others.* The 
severer the provocation the 
surer they are to prove true. 
See in proof. the martyrs. 

It is only another phase of 
these same fundamental dif- 
ferences that selfish advantage 
—wealth, pleasure, power—is 
the objective of the natural 
man, whereas the kingdom of 
God, of love, truth, justice, 

brotherhood, of life under the 
rule of God as king, is the ob- 
jective of the spiritual man. 

3. There remains one other 
line of comparison of the two 
-kinds of people, namely, their 
availability for the serious 
work of the world. 

It is obvious that people 
whose main interest is to look 


*It is undoubtedly true that re- 
generate men have done mon- 
strous things, burned ‘‘witches,’’ 
ete.. but in such cases it was 
their intelligence, not their Chris- 
tian enthusiasm, which was at 
fault. Compare ‘‘Ecce Homo,” 
page 223, ; 


out for number one, are not likely to 
look out for others or in general help 
much in the world. 

While those whose chief interest and 
first interest is the kingdom of God are 
sure to be helpers in every good work. 

But the matter is not so simple as this 
contrast would indicate. In fairness we 


-shall have to admit that much of the 


world’s work can be done and is done 
by the “children of the flesh.” A hod- 
carrier, a soldier, a scientist, a farmer, 
a merchant, a banker, and possibly even 
a statesman—these all may do their 
tasks without the spiritual equipment of 
the new birth. People of that sort can 
see that codperation is necessary to so- 
cial order and wellbeing; and through 
the centuries they have organized gov- 
ernments, they have built cities; and 
they were promptly horrified when Bos- 
ton policemen violated their oath and 
left their city to the September mobs. 
Invoking the aid of science such people 
can organize what has been called a 
sociological millennium. But they at 
best only enthrone an educated selfish- 
ness over this “perfect ethical system of 
adjustments” (H. M. Alden, “God in His 
World,” page 250). Such a scheme may 
even counterfeit the effects of grace, so 
as to deceive even the elect. But this 
artificially constructed commonwealth 
awaits only a supreme test when, lo, its 
most loyal citizens forget the state in 
their concern for self, and then the del- 
uge! This is what Sir Oliver Lodge 
meant some time ago when he expressed 
the hope that the human race would not 
discover how to use the atomic energy in 
an ounce of matter “until it had brains 
enough and morality enough to use it 
properly, because if the discovery were 
made before its time and by the wrong 


The D reamer 


HE dreamer dreamed; and the busy world 


Passed by with a mocking smile, 


As it went in search of the world’s rewards— 
= But the dreamer dreamed the while. 


He saw the world, as the world should be, 
When longer years had run, 

And the world but paused in its work to ask: 
“Pray what has the dreamer done?” 


Yet ever the dreamer dreamed his dream, 
Until in some wondrous way— . 

As the water springing in deeps of earth, 
Finds passage to upper day— 


The dreamer’s dream found the man of power— 
’Tis strange how men’s lives are knit— 
Who knew noc the dreamer, but tok his dream 
And transformed the world with it. 


The world bows down to the man of power; 
Forgotten the dreamer lies— 

Yet the dream he dreamed is the secret force 
That has forged man’s destinies. 


—Charles Carter Rollit, in 
“The Bellman Book of Verse.” 
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people this planet would be unsafe.” 
Similarly Henry Adams said, “The world 
becomes daily a vast powder plant, a 
power house of stupendous forces where- 
in a few selfish fools may at any mo- 
ment bring on irretrievable disaster.” 
Caution is needed. 

“The children of the Spirit” even with- 
out culture are the hope of the world. 
Disinterested goodness is what this world 
most needs. 

“So many men, sO many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs,” 

You have to invoke the shade of David 
Livbingstone and men‘like him to supply 
that need. 

Three remarks in conclusion. (a) Some 
years ago at a labor meeting in Exeter 
Hall, London, a working man speaking 
from the floor said: “Some say, ‘Legis- 


late, legislate, legislate.’ Others say: 
‘Educate, educate, educate.’ But I say, 
‘Regenerate, regenerate, regenerate.’” 


And Hugh Price Hughes, who was pres- 
ent, saw the audience of working men 
applaud to the echo. 

(b) Jesus said: “Ye must be born 
anew,” and the whole history of mankind 
confirms him. None of it more emphat- 
ically than the history of the past five 
years, of the past five months, of the 
past five days. It is not preaching, but 
stating a matter of fact, to say that men 
who have not been born again are in a 
bad fix. ; 

(c) Does anyone ask Nicodemus’ ques- 
tion: ‘How can these things be?” With 
men this is impossible, but not with God. 
And that means that it is possible to us 
only through faith in him. Those who 
have believed pass forever out of the 
hopelessness, forlorn and passive, of men 
who can only wish there might 
be a God on whom to rely, into 
heart rest, into reconciliation 
with life, into the Peace of 
God; which passeth all under- 
standing and satisfies the soul. 
Thus mighty is the power of 
faith working in the human 
heart. 


Forgive Us! 


The venerable question, “Who 
killed Cock Robin?” will be 
answered long before we find 
out who was guilty of mixing 
up the articles by Mr. Stephens 
and Mrs. Montgomery in last 
week’s issue. Just when we 
were congratulating ourselves 
upon the fine appearance of 
the first number of THE 
BaprisT, we discovered the 
jumble on page fourteen. Draw 
the curtain! The presses were 
stopped and corrections made, 
and some of our readers, at 
least, will be spared the shock 
which came to us. To the 
others we offer profound apolo- 
gies. We want THE BAPTIST 
to be a credit to the denomina- 
tion which it represents, and 
we are working to make it as 
nearly perfect as possible-—THE 
EDITORS. 
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WHAT IS THE TROUBLE? 


One of the weakest spots in our de- 
nomination, in my opinion, is the loose, 
slip-shod manner in which churches de- 
siring ministers and ministers wishing 
churches get in touch—or too often do 
not get in touch—with each other. 

At present many excellent ministers, 


men whose record abundantly warrants 
recognition, are overlooked when the 
chance for promotion comes. It is not 


at all uncommon for such men to drop 
out of the ministry when they become 
convinced that there is no future for 
them in it. Unless pastors stand in with 
influential men, unless they get hold of 
every rope they can discover, their 
chances are generally small, unless they 
are fortunate in having some good form 
of publicity. But this latter far oftener 
comes to the sensational man than to the 
quieter man whose work is solid and abid- 
ing. Pull has often as much to do with 
promotion as merit. 

Only by the grace of God has a de- 


nomination survived which uses such 
methods or lack of method, and only 
power from above has enabled worthy 


men to preserve patience and sweetness 
and to keep on with their work. 

The denomination is coming into a new 
sense of its unity. Is there not some way 
in which there can be worked out a bet- 
ter system for caring for pastorless 
churches and for getting the right men 
into the right places? Surely the men 
who are doing so much in promoting 
large Baptist enterprises' should be able 
also to devise some practical improve- 
ment over our present systemless system. 

Our new paper which is to reach peo- 
ple from the Atlantic to the Pacific may 
be able to call out some suggestions on 
this matter. Ask the brethren what they 
would suggest. 


A FRIEND OF OVERLOOKED MINISTERS. 


THE NEW JUDSONS OR THE N. B. C.? 


Which was it that raised the first tide 
of interest in missions and devotion to 
the cause, the Judsons—Adoniram and 
Ann Hesseltine—or the Triennial Con- 
vention? There is not the slightest 
doubt as te the answer. It was the per- 
sonalities and not the mechanism which 
was constructed for their support. 

The laws of the soul are the same to- 
day. The only interest which can be suf- 
ficiently deep and tidal to lift the load of 
a hundred million dollars and—still 
greater—swing thousands of lives into 
vital devotion, is interest in the repre- 
sentatives of Christ who are actually 
doing his work for us—the living men 
and women who are on the firing line. 
They are the ultimate reality. All the 
rest of us and of our machinery, how- 
ever good, are but incidental necessities. 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opinions 
expressed by contributors to this 
department, and reserve to them- 
selves the right to terminate any 
discussion wherever they may think 
best.—EDITORS. 


The last fifty pages of the new “Book 
of Remembrance,” giving the names and 
locations of nearly 2,000 missionaries to 
be enshrined in our deepest thoughts, a 
few each day, if taken into the denomi- 
national consciousness, will impart more 
dynamic than all the other thousand and 
one devices put together. We who are 
cogs in the machine, as well as the mul- 
titudes of church members who care 
precious little about the machinery, need 
this personalization of the whole under- 
taking. For myself, I have had a copy of 
the “Book of Remembrance” bound in 
leather, so that without wearing out it 
can go with me on mule trail through 
the mountains of Central America and 
on train and Ford through the wide ..est 
for a whole year. There is one way of 
feeding an unquenchable zeal—get the 
missionaries by heart. They are the 
Master reémbodied. 

New York City. L. C. BARNES. 


RATIFY THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


May I express to you my judgment that 
your paper cannot too quickly take a posi- 
tive attitude on the peace treaty? 

Between a stubborn President and an 
equally obstinate Senate, something 
which the world desperately needs is be- 
ing held up indefinitely. The world is 
in desperate need of peace. There can 
be no ending of the general restlessness, 
discontent and wide-spread suffering until 
the world returns in larger measure to 
normal conditions, and such conditions 
will not prevail so long as the United 
States is even technically at war with 
Germany. The United States also needs 
peace. There is an intimate relationship 
between our prevalent industrial and 
social unrest and the failure to bring 
about a speedy peace. The cost of living 
can hardly be lowered appreciably until 
peace arrives. 

The recent referendum among college 
students probably reflects the feeling of 
the country as a whole. Sneering at such 
an expression as juvenile and academic is 
the refuge only of those who want to 
dodge the whole question. And this vote 
showed an overwhelming demand for a 
speedy ratification of the treaty. A sur- 
prisingly large number desired no 
changes in the wording of the covenant. 
Many wished the Lodge reservation. By 
far the larger number desired ratification 


with a few simple reservations. The num- 
ber who desired to excise from the treaty 


the entire covenant was small. Putting 
results together, the one clear verdict of 
the students is that the treaty shall be 
ratified as speedily as possible and with 
the minimum number of changes. 

America has lost immensely in prestige 
in Burope because of her vacillation on 
this matter. If we are to hold among 
nations the place of which we have 
dreamed, speedy action is imperative 
Every week of delay makes our situation 
less desirable and less comfortable. 

Will you not call on the Baptist broth 
erhood to get into touch with Washingtor 
and use all possible influence with the 
senators to get speedy action? 


Pro Bono PUBLICO. 


A PROTEST 


If you have a department of churel 
news in the new paper, put someone il 
charge of it who will have news sufficien 
to throw two-thirds of it into the waste 
basket. I wanted to ask that he forge 
the remaining third, but remember tha 
there is such a thing as important ant 
real news. When you are tempted t 
print a long and tiresome account of som: 
trivial occurrence simply because you a 
not wish to hurt the feelings of a goo 
brother—or sister—remember that he— 
or she—is but one and that we who mus 
suffer from the infliction are many, ani 
“have a heart.” 

Here are some examples of the kind o 
news that may be suppressed without se 
rious injury to our denominational ir 
terests: 

“Rey. Charles Wesley Mooer has bee 
with the Church for three months 
During that time the congregations hav 
doubled and the Sunday-school room 
have been redecorated. The work of th 
church is in a most flourishing cond 
tion.” | 

“Rey. John G. Whittier Smith has jus 
closed evangelistic services of three week: 
duration with the church at Fort 
decisions were made, including some ¢ 
the most prominent people of the con 
munity. Doctor Smith goes to i 
March, after which he will be open fc 
engagements with other churches.” | 

“The Third Church of continue 
to prosper under the efficient leadershi 
of Rev. He is now in the secon 
year of his work with us and never ha 
a stronger hold upon the hearts of hi 
people than at the present time.” | 

All such news items may be true, bi 
they are not important—to any but thos 
immediately concerned. The space i 
your paper can all be filled with matte 
that will be of general interest. W 
not exercise your unequaled powers 
discrimination and separate the whe 
from the chaff? JAMES BROKAW. 
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; JOHN Y. AITCHISON 


GROUP of men back in 1916 were 
having luncheon in the big dining 
room of the Boston City Club. It was in 
connection with a monthly meeting of the 
Foreign Mission board and the forenoon 
session had just adjourned. The problem 
uppermost in the minds of these men was 
the vacancy in the office of home secre- 
tary. Where was the man to fill this 
place? The group around the table had 
given their orders to the waiter, when 
one of them quietly remarked, “Have you 
thought of Aitchison?” The response was 
instantaneous and unanimous. It seemed 
as if the one had voiced the thought of 
all the others. “Aitchison is the man; 
he has made good where he is; he de- 
serves to be promoted; he would make 
good here.” Thus it came about that 
John Y. Aitchison was nominated to the 
Foreign Mission Society at its annual 
meeting at Minneapolis and duly elected 
as its home secretary. Subsequent events 
have proved the wisdom of that election. 
The career of Doctor Aitchison has 
‘been a series of promotions. Wherever 
‘he has been he has made good and ac- 
cordingly has been promoted, until to- 


JOHN Y. AITCHISON 
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ay he holds the unique position of gen- 
eral director of promotion for the entire 
Genomination. His service as home sec- 
T tary had been so conspicuously success- 
ul that when the General Board of Pro- 
otion was organized it seemed only 


chief executive officer, 

His previous career had given him the 
est kind of experience for this great 
sition. After a series of pastorates in 
linois, Wisconsin and Iowa, culminating 
M a remarkable pastorate at Galesburg, 


Natural that he should be asked to serve - 


A Review of Contemporary 
Denominational Biography 
By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


NDER the above general title it is 

proposed to publish regularly, sub- 
ject to limitations of space, brief bio- 
graphical sketches of men and women in 
the denomination who have achieved dis- 
tinction and have risen to positions of 
leadership and trust. No definite order 
will be followed and subjects will be 
chosen entirely at random. The order in 
which they appear should therefore not 
be interpreted as recognizing geography, 
types of service, relative prominence or 
any other considerations. 
Illinois, he was appointed, in 1909, as 
district secretary for the Home Mission 
Society at Chicago. In 1912 the Foreign 
Mission Society and the Home Mission 
Society established a joint district, and 
the former heartily concurred in retain- 
ing Doctor Aitchison as joint district sec- 
retary. He served in this capacity until 
1916 when he came to Boston. 

Nature has given him a rare and 
unique personality in which there are 
blended in an unusual degree the quali- 
ties of gentleness and firmness, of graci- 
ousness and virility. He is an indefatig- 
able worker, never sparing himself if by 
any chance through his extra exertions 
and sacrifice the cause of the kingdom 
may prosper. He is an intelligent leader, 
a capable executive, a wise counselor, a 
sympathetic adviser, a tactful adminis- 
trator and a helpful friend. Firm in his 
convictions yet always with open mind, 


loyal to his ideals yet constantly ready, 


to set before himself and others even 
higher ideals, he presents to us a fine 
type of Christian disciple, who notwith“ 
standing tremendous difficulties, insur- 
mountable obstacles, almost crushing dis- 
couragements and at times great opposi- 
tion nevertheless maintains an unswery- 
ing allegiance to his Lord. By whatever 
standard we measure him, Doctor Aitchi- 
son is a Christian gentleman and a gen- 
tlemanly Christian. 

One of his greatest assets is his ability 
sympathetically to see the other man’s 
point of view. As home secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Society, he recognized 
the urgency of promoting the cause of 
foreign missions but he recognized also 
that if at any time the strengthening of 
the foreign mission enterprise were to 
involve the weakening of other impor- 
tant and vital missionary causes the ulti- 
mate result would be denominational dis- 
aster. It was eminently fitting that a man 
with such a statesmanlike conception of 
the denominational task as a whole should 
have been chosen as the head of the great 
promotional agency which seeks to ad- 


vance the cause of all our missionary in- 
terests. 

From his college and seminary days at 
Central College, at Des Moines College and 
at the old Theological Seminary at Morgan 
Park Doctor Aitchison has exhibited that 
rare trait of making and keeping friends. 
All over the land, in every state of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, there are 
multitudes who take great pride in being 
friends of John Y. Aitchison. To hun- 
dreds of Baptists he is neither Doctor 


FREDERICK E. TAYLOR 


Aitchison nor general director, he is 
simply “John,” and that means friend- 
ship, admiration and esteem all combined. 

May he long live among us; may we 
all give. him that hearty and prayerful 
support that he deserves and needs; and 
may our great denomination, through his 
inspiring leadership during the days and 
years to come, record mighty achieve- 
ments for the kingdom. 


FREDERICK E. TAYLOR 


OR nearly fourteen years the great 

First Church of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has grown and prospered under the in- 
spiring and constructive leadership of Dr. 
Frederick E. Taylor. Since June, 1906, 
he has ministered to this loyal and faith- 
ful people and today the entire popula- 
tion of Indianapolis, by whatever name 
or creed its inhabitants may be classified, 
considers him as an integral and influen- 
tial factor in the life and activity of the 
city. The crowded auditorium morning 
and evening and the unusual proportion 
of men in the congregations are a tribute 
to the straight-forward, virile, evangelis- 
tic gospel which he preaches and an evi- 
dence that bumanity is spiritually hun- 
gry and thirsty and is anxious to receive 
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the bread and water of life. Doctor Tay- 
lor is held in such high esteem that 
whenever an invitation or an _ overture 
from some other church or organization 
comes to him—and they naturally come 
with periodic frequency—it seems as if 
not only the church but the city voices 
its protest and insists that he remain in 
Indianapolis. 

Doctor Taylor is a native of New Jersey 
and began his career in religious work 
as a secretary of the Dover Y. M. C. A. 
In 1891 he became assistant to Dr. W. W. 
Boyd at the Peddie Memorial Church of 
Newark and under his teaching took a 
course of study covering a period of five 
years. When Doctor Boyd went to the 
Second Church of St. Louis in 1894 his 
assistant accompanied him and was there 
ordained. From 1895 to 1899 Doctor Tay- 
lor was a student at Colgate Theological 
Seminary, and after his graduation he 
became pastor of the Williamsburg 


Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. From the 
very beginning of his ministry he em- 
phasized evangelism. Throughout his de- 
nominational career that emphasis has 
characterized his preaching and has been 
predominant in his platform work—ser- 
mons, addresses as well as devotional 
services which he is called upon so fre- 
quently to conduct at conferences and 


conventions. Today he is recognized as 
one of our outstanding evangelistic 
preachers. 


After four years in Brooklyn he joined 
the staff of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and 
was associated with him in his large city 
evangelistic campaigns until 1906, when 
he came to Indianapolis. He holds a 
number of important positions in gen- 
eral denominational service. He is a 
vice-president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, a member of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society 
and a member of the General Board of 
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Promotion. He is chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee of the Indiana Baptist 
State Convention and a trustee of Frank 
lin College. He holds an honorable and) 
distinguished record for war service, hay- 
ing served during the entire war as Y. 
M. GC. A. religious work director for the 
Central Military Division. ; 
Blessed with a personality, whose man- 
ly winsomeness is irresistible, it is not 
surprising that Doctor Taylor should 
have a host of friends and admirers. It 
is doubtless this winsomeness whic 
makes the evangelistic appeal in his 
preaching so attractive and alluring. Ne 
man can hear this man preach without 
realizing that behind the forceful and in- 
spiring message is a man who himsel 
has learned through personal experience 
the joy of the Christian life and the glory 
of Christian service. The power of Doc- 
tor Taylor’s preaching is due to its fund- 
amental sincerity. 


‘ 


General Board of Promotion 


SPLENT.Y—DOWN:- INGEGYEI 
By MarGaret T. APPLEGARTH 


fF ase is a modern analogue to the 
compromises Pharaoh laid before 
Moses when the latter brought him the 
command of the Lord: “Let my people 
go into the wilderness that they may 
serve me.” 

The man of the world craftily replied: 
“Why not sacrifice to your God here in 
this land?” 

But the man of God shook his head: 
“It is not meet so to do—for how can we 
worship our God in the strongholds of 
idolatry and paganism? You would 
mock us!” 

Yet there are Christians today who 
think they ean worship God—down in 
Egypt! It is at them that the worldling 
looks when he says: “There’s mighty lit- 
tle difference between these Christians 
and myself, anyhow.” 

Then Pharaoh made a subtle amend- 
ment: “Go—but don’t go very far away!” 

Border-line Christians! one foot in the 
kingdom, one foot in Egypt, trying to 
serve both God and mammon. We recog- 
nize with sorrow that this lukewarmness 
of professed Christians is the cause of the 
worldling’s question: “What's the matter 
with the church, anyhow? why don’t it 
do something?” 


The third compromise struck even 


deeper: “Go serve the Lord your God,” 
Pharaoh said; “but who are they that 
shall go?” 


“We will go with our young and with 
our old, with our sons and with our 
daughters, with our flocks and with our 
herds will we go.” 

“Not so!” exclaimed the man of the 
world; “ye that are men go and serve 
the Lord, but leave your little ones—down 
in Egypt.” 

And this, too, we parallel today: Chris- 


tian parents neglecting the religious nur-. 


ture of their children, careless in teaching 
them how to pray, to read their Bibles, to 
serve. Children “down in Egypt’ are 
given dancing lessons, music lessons, 
horseback lessons. They are well fed, well 
dressed, busy with endless trifles—but 
their souls are being starved, “down in 
Egypt.” 

Next came the climax of strategy: 
“Very well,’ Pharaoh agreed, “go ye, 
serve the Lord with your little ones, only 
let your flocks and your herds stay down 
in Hgypt.” 

But Moses replied wth fervor: “Our 
cattle also shall go with us—there shall 
not an hoof be left behind; for thereof 
must we take to serve the Lord our God; 
and we know not with what we must 
serve the Lord until we come thither.” 

This fourth compromise strikes all too 
deeply at the root trouble in modern 
Christianity: wives, husbands, children, 
going up to worship God, but their pos- 
sessions—down in Hgypt! 

There always seems to be plenty of 
money—down in Egypt: manufacturers, 
store keepers, know that—money for 
more automobiles than can be supplied by 
summer; money for more expensive new 
clothes than have ever been bought by 
the rank and file of Americans; money 
for more victrolas and pianolas than the 
manufacturers had ever dreamed of sell- 
ing in one year; money for more silk 
shirts, for more furs, for more jewelry, 
for more furniture—the list is endless. 
There is plenty—down in Egypt. 

While up in the house of the Lord the 
same people frown at the size of an en- 
larging budget! 

It is to those of us most conscious of 
this discrepancy in our own religious life 
that the challenge of Moses comes force- 
fully across the centuries: Our posses- 
sions shall go with us out of Egypt, for 
thereof must we take to serve the Lord 
our God.” 


When the New World Movement of 
northern Baptists stresses this fundamen- 
tal element of a Paptist’s relation to God, 
it merely emphasizes the height and the 
depth of our individual devotion to the 
Master who for our sakes became poor. 
And those of us who recognize our com- 
promise will be the quickest to worship 
him by taking our possessions with us— 
out of Egypt. 


ANENT THE SURVEY 


HE progress of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, its resources and its 
aims, are included in the revised edition 
of the Survey now available for distri- 
bution at all state headquarters. That 
every Baptist should read this book and 
become familiar with the valuable in- 
formation it contains is shown by a 
brief review of the outstanding features. 
The survey committee appointed by 
the National Committee of Northern| 
Baptist Laymen covered practically all 
the organized work of the denomination) 
on the mission fields at home and 
abroad. In addition, there is presented 
a statement on the present situation of 
the work and plans for further conser- 
vation and expansion. 

The work in the Far East has devel- 
oped to a remarkable extent. Since 
Adoniram Judson started the first cru- 
sade in the Orient in 1813, the chureh 
has increased in strength with the re- 
sult that in Burma alone there are 75,- 
000 members of the denomination. In 
India, China, Japan and the Philippine 
Islands there has been the most grati- 
fying progress. We have twenty-seven 
hospitals, and the total value of our 
church property is $3,885,500. | 

The committee points out that while 
we have touched the Far East at a 
thousand new points through our schools, 
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hospitals, churches and missions, we 
cannot retain our own Christian civiliza- 
tion except as the civilization of Russia, 
Austria, China and Japan is Christian. 
“We are now bound to Christianize Asia 
for the sake of America, if not for the 
sake of Christ,” states the Survey. 

The training of competent men for 
the ministry of the churches in the Far 
East and the importance of increasing 
the educational work in foreign lands 
are stressed. According to the commit- 
tee, it is absolutely essential that the 
people shall have sufficient education to 
interpret the gospel and to apply its 
principles to their daily lives. 

With that end in view, recommenda- 
tions are made for greatly increasing 
the number of schools. New buildings 
and added facilities are planned for the 
Baptist colleges at Rangoon and Shang- 
hai. More attention is to be paid to the 
education of women. Training schools 
are needed to fit women for the increas- 
ingly important place they are to assume 
in oriental life, and this need is re- 
garded as a direct challenge to the 
church. 

The erection of nineteen new _ hos- 
pitals and improvements for the insti- 
tutions already established are urged as 
a part of the medical work in the Far 
Hast. “Our whole medical work calls 
for a great advance,” states the Survey. 
Doctors and nurses are needed. Many 
of the small hospitals minister to 10,000 
patients a year. 

At least 188 new residences for mis- 
sionaries are needed. In addition, the 
committee recommends at least seventy- 
five new church buildings within the 
next five years. Attention is called to 
the beautiful new church building at 
Tokyo and the impression it made on 
the oriental mind. The importance of 
appealing to the intellectual class is 
stressed in an appeal for improved 
equipment at the various mission sta- 
tions. 

The present missionary staff consists 
of 257 families and 181 single women. 
The committee recommends sending out 
228 additional families and 176 women 
missionaries. Every field is said to be 
undermanned. 

The situation in Europe is touched on, 
and the committee recommends that a 
commission be sent there to study con- 
ditions so that work may begin at once 
in this important field. 

Two great fields loom up for future 
work. They are the Mohammedan 
world and South America, Latin Amer- 
ica, too, is included in the program 
ahead. The committee recommends that 
schools be built, native leaders’ be 
trained, and that $1,500,000 be spent in 
buildings during the next five years. 

In the home field, the Survey deals 
with the problems of the American 
Indian, the Negro and the new Amer- 
icans. The importance of immediately 
increasing the missionary work among 
the Indians is emphasized, attention be- 
ing called to the fact that 60 per cent 
of that race is unevangelized. ; 

Alaska, where we were assigned a 
section of unoccupied territory several 
years ago, remains practically untouched, 


the Survey shows, except for a small 
orphanage on Kodiak Island. Owing to 
the confiscation of their funds by the 
Bolsheviki, the priests of the Greek 
Church are leaving that territory, and 
unless work is immediately started there 
will soon be no religious ministry what- 
ever. . 

The problem of the Negro, at which 
the Baptists have been working ever 
since the close of the Civil War, has de- 
veloped new factors within the past 
year. The migration of half a million 
Negroes from the South to the great in- 
dustrial cities of the North has created 
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4 Mae enormous demands being 
made upon the General Board 
of Promotion for literature relat- 
ing to the New World Movement is 
a good indication of the hold which 
the campaign is taking upon the 
Baptists of the country. If there 
was ever any question whether our 
people would respond to the new 
movement, that may now be dis- 
missed. And yet the very popu- 
larity of the campaign creates a 
difficulty. The national office has 
of late been completely snowed 
under with orders for literature 
from all parts of the country. In 
fiwe days more than 2000 orders 
have been received. There has 
naturally been some delay in fill- 
ing these orders owing to the reason 
that the New York office has no 
facilities for doing business on such 
a scale. The confusion of mind on 
the part of those who have not re- 
ceived literature ordered is natural 
enough. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, to repeat that hereafter all 
orders for literature must be sent 
through the state offices. This has 
been said before. Those who have 
not acted in accordance with it will 
now take notice. The only way of 
being sure that literature shall be 
received promptly is to send all or- 
ders to the state offices. 


serious problems in the Northern States. 
Overcrowded Negro churches, crowded 
tenements, improper housing and racial 
misunderstandings have brought home 
to the people of the North their respon- 
sibility for the education of this great 
body of our population. A million is 
needed for endowment for the educa- 
tional work of the Negro schools, but 
the fund should be held by the Home 


- Mission Society so that it may be wise- 


ly and equitably administered. The 
committee also recommends the expendi- 
ture of $1,305,000 in improving and en- 
larging the present properties. Higher 
salaries for teachers must be provided. 
New churches which will become self- 
supporting must be erected for the new 
Negro settlements in the large cities. 
Close to a quarter of a million dol- 
lars is sought within the next five years 
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to build new churches on the frontier, 
and half that sum in the operating 
budget of 1923-24 for the support of these 
new churches. The frontier is not a 
thing of the past. We have 372,000,000 
acres of agricultural land not yet taken 
up, and if the plans of the Department 
of the Interior are carried out, much 
of it will be presently distributed to 
the returned soldiers. An increased 
budget is also provided in order that 
more colporters may be dispatched on 
their gospel mission into the isolated 
homes of the sparsely settled regions. 

A national church edifice fund of $1,- 
363,000 is also recommended by which 
it should be possible for the denomina- 
tion to make great advance in five years 
in the better equipment of our churches, 
erecting buildings which will properly 
express our ability and our position. 

Our duty to the 14,000,000 foreign-born 
residents of the country and their chil- 
dren, the new Americans, is a challeng- 
ing one. Only one force can amalgamate 
all the different elements that they rep- 
resent and fuse the men of all types into 
one brotherhood. That power is the gos- 
pel of. Jesus Christ. As a church, we 
are not keeping pace with the develop- 
ment of the situation. Our work ought 
to be greatly increased at once. We 
need a _ strong, thoroughly organized 
training school for men of the Slavic 
and kindred races, to supplement those 
we are already operating for the Swedes, 
Norwegians, Germans, Italians, Danes, 
and some others. 

Christian centers, planned along the 
line of social settlements with the Chris- 
tian note made dominant, and these cen- 
ters closely related to one of the 
churches, are being established as a part 
of the Baptist Americanization program. 
But, besides this, we need church build- 
ings—not any old shack or dark 
store building, but real church buildings. 
For these people associate the idea of 
religion with cathedrals. 

The marked loss of church member- 
ship in the cities, the losing fight that 
the churches have been waging there— 
helpless against the great incoming 
waves of changing population, leads to 
the recommendation that we should have 
in every large city a Baptist church that 
will be to that city what Tremont Tem- 
ple is to Boston, the Temple Church is 
to Philadelphia, and the Baptist Temple 
is to Los Angeles. These churches must 
be supplemented by churches built di- 
rectly for the new Americans—polyglot 
churches if need be—where the ministry 
must be social and educational as well 
as evangelistic. 

Moreover, more attention must be de- 
voted to the new suburbs. We have 
been losing millfons of Baptist families 
because we have not planned this work 
wisely. The budget for city work is 
large, but not too large to cope with 
such a really serious situation. 

The total amount proposed for the 
permanent equipment of the home mis- 
sion work before April, 1924, is $12,469,- 
844, for the new and enlarged work in 
the United States and Latin America. 
This will demand an operating budget 
for 1923-24 of $4,037,069. These amounts 

(Continued on page 69) 
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INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM 
LESSON, FEB. 15 


Peter and Cornelius 
Acts 10:30-48 
PREPARED BY Dr. JAMES M. STIFLER* 


How Was lt Done? 

The two men who were to be at the 
point of contact were admirably chosen. 

The Gentile, a Roman army Officer, was 
a monotheist, believed in the Jehovah of 
the Jews and lived a prayerful and a gen- 
erous life; indeed, he was al] a Jew ad- 
mired except technically being a member 
of the chosen race. . 

Peter was a real Jew from top to bot- 
tom, in good and regular standing in the 
temple, and he was also the unquestioned 
leader among those Jews who believed in 
Jesus. 


Cornelius Was Prepared 

The Father sends to this devout and 
prayerful soul a vision—a divine messen- 
ger, who assures him that his prayers 
were heard and accepted by God. This 
ought forever to answer all questions as 
to the capacity of the heathen for genuine 
prayer. Cornelius was instructed to send 
messengers to Peter at an address given 
at Joppa. 


Peter Was Prepared 


These three messengers would have ap- 
pealed to Peter in vain unless the hard 
erust of his Jew mind had been broken 
away by a divine act. 

There was now given him a revelation 
just as authoritative as that of Moses re- 
pealing the old law..Picture that dramatic 
hour on the housetop. Maybe he was 
thinking of the news of the gospel being 
received in Samaria and of the Ethiopian 
convert that Philip had made. Could 
there have flashed aeross his very active 
mind the possibility that the Gentiles— 
and then comes a trance and a vision of 
the sheet of mixed clean and unclean ani- 
mals and the unmistakable voice of the 
Master, 

While he was wondering about the 
application of this vision, the three mes- 
sengers from Cornelius came and Peter 
knew what he was to do. He went with 
them. 


Jew and Gentile Face to Face 


Peter very wisely took six reliable men 
with him as witnesses. 

There is nothing crfiging about Cor- 
nelius; on the contrary, there is a certain 
splendid dignity with which he greeted 
Peter, not as a great man, but as the offi- 
cial messenger of the great God who had 
sent him the angelic message. 


Peter Preaches to Those Gentiles 


The phrase, “Peter opened his mouth 
and said,” is a sort of New Testament 


*By courtesy of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 
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Religious Education 


formula that is used when something 
fundamental is about to be uttered. 

The logic of this whole incident is that 
Peter had been led to see that such a Gen- 
tile as Cornelius was is eligible to hear 
the gospel and to enter the kingdom. In 
other words, the fear of God and the 
works of righteousness have put Cornelius 
on a level with any honest Jew. 


The Sermon Itself Is a Gem 

After this introduction, as an indica- 
tion of his own new vision, Peter then de- 
clared: (1) That Jesus of Nazareth was 
anointed with power from God and “went 
about doing good.” That phrase describes 
the human life of the Master. (2) He 
declares that Jesus was slain and hung 
on the cross and that God raised him from 
the dead and that he is himself a witness 
to this fact and that there are also many 
others. (38) That it was the orders of 
Jesus that they should preach that he was 
the one ordained to be the judge of the 
living and dead and that whoever believed 
in him to this extent should receive re- 
mission of sins. 


Proof That Peter Was Right 

was not left open to any question what- 
ever. While he was yet speaking to them 
the Holy Spirit came upon that company 
of Gentiles, just as it had come on the be- 
lieving Jews in the upper chamber at 
Pentecost. 

The manifestations were just the same. 
They believed, they grasped the truth, 
they had the gift of tongues and they wit- 
nessed for God with joy. 

The Next Step 

was to have others recognize what had 
taken place, and here is the important 
part played by the six official men whom 
Peter took with him to Cornelius’ house. 

To whom but this jury did Peter now 
deliver his case with the words, “Can any 
man forbid water that these should not be 
baptized?” And he commanded them, and 
they then and there baptized Cornelius 
and his household. 


God Moves One Step at a Time 

But what would they say back there in 
Jerusalem? Peter simply told the facts 
of the case. 

It was incredible, but undebatable, and 
they accepted it, saying, “Then to the Gen- 
tiles also hath God granted repentance 
unto life.” 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HE superintendent of education in one 

of our large inland cities called to- 
gether a company of ministers of the city 
for a conference concerning moral and re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. 
The Roman Catholie priest said that he 
was not interested inasmuch as they had 


their parochial schools. The Unitarian 
protested against attempting anything of 
the kind inasmuch as superstition was 
sure to be mixed with the religion that 
would be presented. The Jewish rabbi 
thought it would be wicked to introduce 
discord into the life of the community, as 
this would be sure to do. Only two out of 
the six pastors present favored the propo- 
sition. It was dropped. 

Does anyone imagine that we can go on 
indefinitely neglecting the moral training 
of the young, as we are now doing, with- 
out paying for our folly? One man is 
conscientiously opposed to anything like 
religious instruction in the schools. An- 
other says that it is unnecessary to at- 
tempt it; that it is the business of the 
church and the home. A third insists 
that everything desirable would be se- 
cured if we could only introduce the read- 
ing of the Bible, without comment. So 
the clamor goes on and nothing is done. 

Meanwhile we-are teaching our chil- 
dren everything except how to live. What 
shall it profit them if they learn all about 
sines and co-sines, French and chemistry 
if they be not pure, honest and unselfish? 
Many teachers there are whose personal 
influence is helpful beyond measure in 
forming right character in their pupils. 
But is this quite enough? So long as 
character is the highest product of edu- 
cation are we justified in leaving it to 
chance? Shall it be said that America, 
famed for ingenuity, was unable to pro- 
vide in her educational system for that 
which is of first importance? 

One city, at least, is not content with 
things as they are—Evanston, Ill. In the 
near future we hope to give the readers 
of THE Baptist an account of an interest- 
ipg experiment in religious education 
which is being tried out in that enter- 
prising city. 


DOCTOR GRENFELL’S SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL CLASS 


My growing experience had shown me 
that there was a better way to the hearts 
of my Sunday-school boys than merely 
talking to them. Like myself, they wor- 
shiped the athlete, whether he were a 
prize fighter or a big football player. 
There were no Y. M. C. A’s or other 
places for them to get any physical cul- 
ture, so we arranged to clear our dining 
room every Saturday evening and give 
boxing lessons and parallel bar work: the 
ceiling was too low for the horizontal. 
This is no place to discuss the spiritual 
influences of the “noble art of boxing.” 
Personally, I have always believed in its 
value; and my Sunday-school class soon 
learned the graces of fair play, how to 
take defeat and to be generous in victory. 
—The Congregationalist. 


THE NEW CALL TO THE OLD 
TASK 


By PrEs. CLAIBORNE M. HILL 


E find ourselves living in a new 

world—a world of new perils and 
new possibilities. In this new world we 
have an awakening church. We are per- 
haps more than ever aware that in the 
Christian church there are vast unde- 
veloped and unutilized resources, both 
material and spiritual. The world religi- 
ous movements of our day are the re- 
sult of a new conception of the world’s 
need and of the ability of the church 
to meet it. Through these great spirit- 
ual movements we are trying, to use 
Doctor Mott’s phrase, to “gear up to 
a great world trust.” In the new world 
we are seeing the coming of a new church. 
That new church is but the old church 
awakening and putting on her strength. 
There is much to be done before the 
needed transformation has been accom- 
plished. It is the high task of the hour 
for every Christian minister to do his ut- 
most to awaken the church, and to help 
her to put on her full strength. 

In seeking to bring this home to our 
own business and bosoms, one might dis- 
cuss many definite points. I can only con- 
sider three, and these with great brevity. 

It is the business of the minister to in- 
terpret the church and her message to 
this new world in which we are living. 
Neither are rightly understood by whole 
elasses of men. Their ignorance concern- 
ing the work and aims of the church and 
‘the contents of the gospel of Christ is 
startling, and challenges us to fresh en- 
deavor that by voice and pen we may 
change this hostile ignorance into friendly 
intelligence. The great world religious 
movements of the day afford an unparal- 
leled opportunity to do this. While at- 
tention is being focused on these things 
let us capitalize our opportunity. And, 
thinking of the other phase of the world 
mind, it is ours to meet the interest and 
inquiry now so prevalent with the kind of 
preaching and instruction that will con- 
vince and persuade. Dr. John Kelman, 
the new pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, speaking of the religion 
of the soldier, says that “such men will 
always have had a rich experience which 
has led them toward religion. The dan- 
ger is that it may degenerate into the 
mere memory of an emotion, and may re- 
main detached from intellectual and 
spiritual life.” Speaking of immortality, 
he says, “Toward the Christian faith in 
immortality the soldier’s faith in his own 
immortality is but a step. It remains for 
us preachers to take advantage of the ad- 
vance the soldier has already made and to 
show him the further advance which it in- 
volves.” And we add that it is for us 
preachers to take advantage of this new 


interest among men generally in immor- 
tality and spiritual things and to put 
before them the clear and _ satisfying 
truths of the Christian faith. If the 
Christian church through her manifold 
ministries will take advantage of these 
great movements, and of the unusual 
world hunger for spiritual reality, a 
mighty impact will be made upon human 
thought, experience and action. This is 
our day if we be true men of God. 

Again, we must insist anew upon 
Christians being living examples of the 
ideals, principles and the power of the 
gospel of Christ. A Mohammedan said to 
a Christian missionary, “Why don’t you 
turn your attention to Christians?” Mr. 
Gladstone called Frederick Dennison 
Maurice ‘a spiritual splendor.” Would 
that something akin to that could be said 
of us all! That is a timely prayer which 
runs: “O God, make me an uncommon 
Christian.” It has been said that in the 
early church “the Christian conquered 
because he outlived, out-thought and out- 
died the pagan.’”’ Victory can be won for 
our cause today on the same terms. 

My third and final contention is that 
if the church is to be victorious in this 
new day there must be. larger success in 
winning men to personal faith in Christ. 

Christians are a powerful minority in 
the world affairs, but they are a minority. 
To make the world Christian in the whole 
of its life we must have a majority. There- 
fore we must make more Christians. We 
are very busy today mobilizing the Chris- 
tian forces of the world. There are so 
many of us and the task is so great that 
we are in serious danger of having our 
energies centered upon that task. But 
that is to invite defeat. We must at the 
same time recruit our forces. We must 
enlist more men and women. We must 
win over to the side of Christ an ever in- 
creasing number. The world’s future de- 
pends upon the adoption and practice of 
Christian principles. That will only be 
accomplished by having a sufficient num- 
ber of people building their lives after the 
pattern of the Man of Nazareth. Men will 
only so build their lives when they have 
come into personal fellowship with Christ. 
The overshadowing, inclusive, imperative 
mission of the church and the ministry is 
to bring men into the kingdom of God. 
Joseph Cook characterized Phillips Brooks 
as “the prophet of the Prodigal Son.” We 
need today a host of such prophets. 

Let us not debate too much about how 
we are to bring men into this fellowship 
with Christ; whether by the gentle min- 
istry of the home, or the newer methods 
of religious education, or by mass evangel- 
ism, or by the impact of spirit upon spirit 
in personal conference. Not the method 
but the result is what we should be mostly 
concerned about. 

One can but feel that the risen Christ 


who died for the world is looking upon us 

with a fresh agony of concern lest we fail 

him in this spiritual crisis of the ages. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


MARGINAL READINGS 


A NY reading of the Bible is better than 

none, but the Christian who seeks 
help for daily living should not be satis- 
fied with anything less than the best 
method. The best is that which ministers 
most largely to the growth of the reader 
in likeness to Jesus Christ. Possibly 
some may find this ministry as ‘they 
hastily read a certain portion of the 
sacred writings in the pursuit of their 
purpose to “read the Bible through in one 
year,” Others may find help by pursuing 
the topical method, marking their Bibles 
in an attempt to relate all passages which 
seem to bear upon a given subject, 

But if we are to get the best results it 
seems evident that we must read thought- 
fully and with a determination to ascer- 
tain the exact meaning of that under con- 
sideration. Those who are acquainted 
with the original have the advantage here, 
but that advantage has distinctly de- 
creased with the multiplication of transla- 
tions. For example, when studying the 
New Testament, Moffat’s translation read 
in connection with the King James or Re- 
vised versions will make clear many 
obscure passages. 

In a recent conversation with one of 
our most distinguished educators he sug- 
gested that THE Baptist might perform a 
valuable service for its readers by calling 
attention to the marginal readings. In 
not a few instances these readings fur- 
nish most helpful suggestions as to the 
real meaning of the passage. When one 
reads a verse like Judges 6:34, ‘And the 
spirit of the Lord came upon Gideon,” and 
then, turning to the marginal reading, 
finds that a possible rendering would be, 
“And the spirit of the Lord clothed itself 
with Gideon,” he is encouraged to make 
further adventures into this most inter- 


' esting realm. 


In his first letter to the Corinthians 
(10:4 R. V.) Paul says, “for they drank 
of the spiritual rock that followed them.” 
In the marginal reading “followed” is 
changed to “went with them’—a more 
inspiring thought. In I Cor. 12:5 the 
marginal reading changes “administra- 
tions” (A. V.) to “ministries,” thereby 
giving our task a more definite character, 

We are sure that many Bible students 
among our readers have passages in mind 
the meaning of which has been made more 
clear by the marginal readings. Send 
them to THr Baptist. What has been 
helpful to you will be helpful to others. 
You can aid in bringing about a more 
careful study of the Bible, a new apprecia- 
tion of its value to the spiritual life. 
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HAVE YOU A HOME? 
HE writer of this outburst has a 
memory that goes back a good many 
years to that old-fashioned Boston, which 
was next neighbor to Concord, where 
illustrious lives were lived in spite of 
the fact that no one had an income of 
more than $2000 a year. She remembers, 
as a child, being deeply impressed by 
hearing her elders comment on the fact 
that the woman with whom they were 
going forth to sup on a Sunday evening 
was “the wittiest woman in Boston,” and 
that characterization created the impulse 
that made her sit up in bed, filled with 
curiosity, when those same elders re- 
turned at an hour not too late. 

“What did you have to eat?” (On what 
food do witty people feed?) 

“Baked apples and bread and butter 
and gingerbread.” 

“Was there anyone else there?” 

“Only Mr. Longfellow. And he was 
paring the apples when we got there.” 

Ah, well, that was good society in Bos- 
ton more than forty years ago. One sus- 
pects that it would be good society at 
any time in history and on any spot of 
the earth’s surface. 

There is no mere accidental signifi- 
cance in ‘the familiar story of the most 
illustrious family that ever lived, which 
celebrated the biggest reception it ever 
gave quite simply in a stable with a few 
wise men, kings, angels and a Prince of 
Peace, all of whom seemed wholly in- 
different to the absence of divans and oil 
paintings. (I know a woman who deeply 
regrets the fact that she can not return 
the hospitalities that have been offered 
to her because she is ashamed of her old- 
fashioned dining-room chairs.) 

A family is, after all, more a thing of 
the spirit than of velvet hangings and 
electric chandeliers, and the two essentials 
to its being are love and restfulness. 
These are things you can not buy, nor 
can you pretend. But you feel them as 
you feel their dreary absence the moment 
you go into a house. As a matter of fact, 
a house too full of bric-a-brac is very 
apt to impress us at once with the con- 
sciousness that this is no place to rest 
in, and it even goes so far, occasionally, 
as to suggest that the multitudes of 
things, things, things, is leaving little 
space, time or energy for the finer and 
less tangible things of family life. Fortu- 
nate you are if, when you go into a 
neighbor’s house, your first impression, 
conscious or unexpressed, is, “This is a 
place of rest. I could read or sew or talk 
here with satisfaction.” The woman who 
stamped her home with this character is 
a successful wife and mother, and it does 
not greatly matter if the rug is somewhat 
worn in front of the fireplace (where, 
of course, the children and dog as- 
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sembled) or whether the picture above 
the mantle is a photograph of the Sistine 
Madonna or a really truly Innes. Both 
the photo and the Innes are glorified in 
the House of Rest. The House of Rest 
has got to ring true. It must not affect 
to be that which it is not. It must show 
a cheerful, genuine face, either of homeli- 
ness or of beauty. It must respect itself 
for what it is, rich or poor, and assume 
that others will respect it too. 

A rich woman who lived in a small 
town said—and she said it with tears in 
her eyes, “No one ever says to me, ‘Oh, 
just stay to lunch!’ They get up a 
luncheon and send me an invitation.” It’s 
tragic, isn’t it—and a bitter comment on 
our self-respect—that because a _ friend 
has a butler she is supposed to be out- 
side of the pale of our common garden 
ham and eggs? And yet most of us love 
to eat with each other because all eating 
together may have a certain human ex- 
perience that suggests communion. What 
we really devour and smack our lips over 
(unless we are closely related to the four- 
legged snouty breed) is each other’s so- 
ciety. Good food may glorify society, but 
it is no substitute for it. : 

There is one thing we need to say to 
ourselves about the family. In this coun- 
try we are in danger of talking about 
the individual as if he were the element 
cut of which society is made. He isn’t. 
Wherever you find an isolated individual, 
he is a danger, a sore spot, a piece of 
abnormality. “He setteth the solitary in 
families.” The family is the unit out 
of which society, the city and the nation 
are built up. The family has a soul and 
an integrity of its own. The creation 


At Sunset 


By Epitn THomMPson 


CLIMB the hill’s steep stairway 
To its galleries under the sky, 
Seeking but sanctuary for soul 
beset, at bay 
Within the wings of music in the 
wind. 


Tall birch trees stand along the 
lane, 

As down some dim, hushed aisle, 

Like white cathedral candles, twain 
and twain, 

Burning with soft fall fire. 


At the end, through arching 
branches 

John’s vision of a city new, 

Built out of the lights of the sunset, 

Four square, of fire and dew— 

God of that saint on Patmos, 

Thou, God, revealed anew. 
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of a family that has fine soul-qualities, 
love, honor, self-respect and respect for 
others, duties and privileges, is more 
than a personal matter. It is a civic con- 
tribution. Whether we spend our income 
at our own sweet will on all kinds of in- 
dulgences or whether we spend it for the 
building of a home where life may be 
lived finely is not our own affair alone. 
It is a test of citizenship—the acid test. 

A wise woman once remarked, “I test 
everything in my house by this question: 
Is it worth dusting fifty-two times a year 
if I am a poor housekeeper and 365 times 
if I am a good one?” 

When shall we see the big things big 
and the unimportant thing little? Are 
we so administering the narrow interests 
of home that there is means for love and 
laughter and joy? Or are we straining 
a penny to be sure that we have the 
latest design in banquet lamps? The 
lamp, yes, if it ‘belongs,’ but love and 
laughter anyway. For the things of a 
home that are seen are temporal and the 
things that are unseen are eternal. I 
shall leave the lamp behind me'‘one of 
these days, but the moment when my 
small son leaned against me and looked 
up into my face with love and joy in 
his eyes is somehow a moment as long as 
immortality. 

What kind of a home have you? 


GOOD HEALTH 
By Soren P. Ress, M. D. 


OOD health is a Christian duty. 

Common experience shows that 
without health we are not able to put 
forth our best efforts. Where one may 
attain success in spite of poor health, 
many fail because of this handicap. The 
apostle Paul perceives clearly this Chris- 
tian duty when he asks, “Know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own?” 

The obligation resting upon each one 
of us properly to meet this duty is ex- 
pressed with equal positiveness by Seneca, 
who finds that “man does not die; he 
kills himself.” Two thousand years ago, 
without the aid of modern bacteriology 
and pathology, this Roman Stoic dis- 
cerned that man is literally his own 
enemy and by his own. excesses in food, 
drink, work and recreation destroys him- 
self. 

But the body does more than house the 
spirit. It helps to create and develop the 
soul. Just as the mind depends on the 
body for its creation, so does the spirit 
develop with the growth of the body and 
mind. If you doubt this relationship, 
look again on the perfect man. It is sig- 
nificant that Jesus gave thirty years to 
the development of his body and mind 
amid the ordinary duties of life and re- 
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served only three years for that life mis- 
sion which brought him to this earth 
und was of eternal importance to all cre- 
ation! There was a reason for this un- 
»qual division of his life work. 

Good health is of interest to all. Ill 
jealth concerns only those who are 
called upon to minister to the sick. 
Good health, being the normal state, is 
easy to understand and simple in its re- 
quirements; while disease, being patho- 
logical, is difficult and complex in its 
analysis. The study of diseased condi- 


leads to all sorts of error, and many be- 
‘come morbid and apprehensive and imag- 
ine themselves suffering from the ail- 
ments concerning which they have 
learned a little. It is because of this im- 
perfect knowledge of the true conditions 
which underlie disease that so many false 
remedies and foolish modes of treatment 
are proclaimed by quacks and the laity. 
When this aggressive ignorance is 
coupled with a religious motive, the re- 
‘sult is a real menace because it becomes 
difficult to separate the noble from the 
base, and we in America correctly allow 
each man free liberty in his religious 
thought. The result of error to the in- 
dividual and the community is none the 
less real and grave. The principles of 
good health should be known by all. This 
knowledge is as fundamental as the three 
“R’s.” Parallel with the child’s progress 
in reading, writing and arithmetic in the 
‘common schools should come a knowl- 
‘edge of the activities of the body .and 
how to develop and strengthen them. The 
‘study should continue throughout the 
whole school life of the individual. 

The world war has emphasized the 
importance of good health, has called at- 
tention to the astonishing percentage of 
unfit among our men in the prime of 
youth, and has demonstrated the superi- 
ority of the individual who possesses a 
healthy body and a trained mind. The 
‘time is ripe for a more rational acquaint- 
ance with the laws that underlie good 
health. 

It has been truly said that if one is 
to enjoy good health he must select with 
care his grandparents. A good heredity 
is the first requirement for good health 
and will form the subject of the next 
article. (Copyright, 1920, S. P. Rees.) 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


COUNTRY VERSUS CITY 


Have you heard the story about the 
boy who left the farm and got a job in 
the city? He wrote a letter to his 
brother, who chose to stay on the farm, 
telling of the joys of city life. The let- 
ter read: “Thursday we motored out to 


the country club, where we golfed until 


dark. Saturday we hiked to the beach 
and picnicked there.” The brother on 
the farm wrote back: “Yesterday we 
_buggied to town and baseballed all after- 
noon. Today we muled out to the corn- 
field and geehawed until sundown. Then 
We suppered and then we checkered for 
a while. After that we staircased up to 
our room and bedsteaded until the clock 
-fived.” 


tions, except by those properly trained, — 


For Boys and Girls 


THE SHOE-BUTTON GOBLINS 
By MArGARET T. APPLEGARTH. 
(Continued from last week) 


HERE were other mysterious things, 

too many to mention here, but Bub- 
bling Water told them to grannie, and 
grannie consulted the hump-backed uncle, 
and so the stories got all the way around 
the village, even to the palaver-house, 
where the worried fathers palavered 
hours on end about whether to let her 
stay or not. 

“She is white with the whiteness of 
many clouds,” grunted Ze, the mighty 
hunter, speaking in high approval. 

“Therefore, like the clouds, she may 
drop good or evil on us,” sighed grand- 
father, uneasily shaking his grizzly old 
head. 

Then, when even the moon and the 
stars knew enough to twinkle sleepily, 
each man took a torch and went back to 
his little thatched hut to lie down to 
anxious dreams. For a stranger in the 
kraal is dangerous, especially a Creature- 
with-Hyes-in-Her-Feet. 

“But,” reasoned Bubbling Water to 
grannie, “when she sleeps her eyes will 
all be shut, so then I can steal over into 
her hut and see things more closely.” 

“Not so,” grannie argued; “a creature 
with so many eyes would never close all 
of them at once. At least, so it seems to 
me! How wonderful to have so many, 
when here’s poor Little Breeze can’t use 
even the two he has.” 

It was then that Bubbling Water had 
her big idea! To get an eye for Little 
Breeze, so the dear child would not have 
to grope around blindly—bumping his 
dear little knob of a nose, walking right 
into the fire. 

“T’ll take grandfather’s sharp hunting 
knife,” she decided, and shivered for the 
forty’leventh time that day. 

And presently, if you had been the man 
in the African moon, you could have seen 
her small shadow stealing across to the 


hut of the Creature-with-Eyes-in-Her- 
Feet! Would she be asleep? Would all 
those blinking eyes be shut? Bubbling 


Water crawled in quietly. Across the hut 
the Creature was lying very still; but, 
horror of horrors, nearer the door, like 
sentinels, stood her feet with goblin eyes 
blinking and gleaming viciously! When 
before had a person ever been able to 
leave his or her feet standing around 
loose? 

Bubbling Water was so petrified her 
heart nearly jumped out of her mouth, 
and, worst of all, grandfather’s sharp 
knife clattered right out of her hand— 
bang! 

But African floors are made of every: 
day earth, and there was not as much 
racket as you might suppose. The Crea- 
ture never stirred! So Bubbling Water 
gingerly stooped over to pick up the 
knife when, O joy! directly beside it she 
saw an eye—a goblin eye which the knife 
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had neatly sliced off as it fell. 
for Little Breeze! 

Bubbling Water grabbed 
home. 

All night long she held it tight in her 
hand. “Of course it may bewitch me,” 
she whispered to herself, bravely, “but I 
don’t dare let go of it for fear it will 
dart back to that Creature’s feet—I just 
must risk something for Little Breeze.” 

In the morning when grannie was off 
for the vegetable patch, Bubbling Water 
sat down beside Little Breeze to puzzle 
out how best to give him his new eye. Of 
course, the simplest plan was to hang it, 
like a fetish, around his forehead. “But 
I really think,” she said, “he had better 
just swallow it. Magic in the stomach is 
much stiffer than magic outside.” 

So she popped it into his astonished 
mouth, and he gulped with surprise. 
Then he gurgled and gasped, he coughed 
and choked, he strangled and wheezed. 

“O dear, I didn’t want it to work that 
way,” Bubbling Water cried, and just 
when the new eye was at its noisiest in 
walked the Creature-with-Hyes-in-Her- 
Feet. 

“TI heard things!” she explained simply, 
and squatted down on the floor as if she 
were friends with everybody. Bubbling 
Water forgot to shiver, she was so re- 
lieved. 

“It’s one of your eyes which is stuck in 
his throat,” she said weakly, “so I guess 
you will know best how to spirit it out.” 

“One of my eyes?” exclaimed the as- 
tonished Creature, staring at Bubbling 
Water. 

“One of those eyes from your feet,” the 
very black little girl continued, pointing 
shamefacedly at the place where an eye 
ought to be—and wasn’t! 

(To be continued) j 


An eye 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL CHILDREN 
MUST MEMORIZE AMERI- 
ICAN’S CREED 


A. Mortenson, superintendent of 
schools, has ordered every pupil in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the public 
schools to memorize “The American’s 
Creed.” It will be furnished to the schools 
by the Illinois Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. The creed follows: 

“I believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica aS a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people; whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed; a democracy in a republic; 
a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
states; a perfect union, one and insepar- 
able; established upon those principles 
of freedom, equality, justice and human- 
ity for: which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

“TJ therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its 
constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag; and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 


Peter 


“Why do they call Santa a myth?” “T 
don’t know,” said the little girl who 
lisps. “I thought maybe it was short 
for ‘Mithter.’’”’—Washington Star. 


TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 15 
What Prayer Will Accomplish 
Psalm 34:1-22 
“T sought Jehovah, and he answered me.” 
1. Literature: “If Millions Prayed,” 
“Intercession,” “The Life of Prayer.” The 
pamphlets by W. E. Doughty may be se- 
cured from the General Board of Promo- 
tion, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City, for 5 

cents each. 

2. Definition: Rev. R. F. Horton says, 
“There are twelve parts to prayer: medi- 
ation, aspiration, adoration, recollection, 
thanksgiving, praise, contrition, confes- 
sion, faith, supplication, petition and 
intercession.” A simpler classification 
calls for three kinds of prayer: As Doc- 
tor Gordon says, “Communion and peti- 
tion store the life with the power of God; 
intercession lets it out on behalf of 
others.” 

“Not thy gifts I see, O Lord; 

Not thy gifts, but Thee. 

What were all thy boundless store 
Without thyself, what less or more? 
Not thy gifts, but Thee.” 

3. The need: “Of all the calls flung 
out across the world, the sovereign sum- 
mons is to intercession. No other call 
carries with it the promise of fellowship 
with Christ so intimate, the probability 
of conflict so severe, the certainty of 
power to carry burdens and bear pain so 
large, the inspiration of possibilities of 
achievement so compelling. Upon no other 
human factor in world redemption do so 
many and so weighty issues depend” 
(Doughty). 

4. The discovery of God: “This is life’s 
greatest discovery. The practice of prayer 
is the fine art of becoming acquainted 
with God. All the men of the kingdom 
who have most fully revealed God to other 
men have reached the heights here, for 
prayer vitalizes and clarifies all our think- 
ing about God. It was Isaiah worship- 
ing in the temple who saw the Lord high 
and lifted up. Paul states this truth in 
clear-cut words in Acts 22:17-18: ‘While 
I prayed I saw Him.’ ”’ 

“He walks with me and He talks with me, 

And He tells me I am His own, 

And the joy we share as we tarry there 

No other has ever known.” 

do. God's will and man’s life: “Louis 
Harms was opposed and stood alone in his 
plans to carry the gospel outside of Ger- 
many. He describes how he discovered 
the will of God in prayer. He says: ‘I 
had knocked at many doors and found 
them shut; and yet the plan was mani- 
festly good and for the glory of God. I 
prayed fervently to the Lord, laid the 
whole matter in his hands, and as I rose 
up at midnight from my knees I said in 
a voice that almost startled me in the 
quiet room, “Forward now in God’s 
name.” From that moment there never 
came a thought of doubt into my mind.’ ” 


Note: The New World Movement was 
born in prayer. It will never succeed with- 
out the persevering prayer of our young 
people. 

NEWS 
Minnesota 

Baptist young people have set as their 
goals for the year 1919-1920: (1) One 
thousand enrolled in the Baptist Tithers’ 
League; (2) 1000 in the Quiet Half-hour 
League; (3) 500 in the Baptist Trained 
Leaders’ Course; (4) 200 in the Life Serv- 
ice League; (5) 300 registered at the 
summer assembly, Mound, Lake Minne- 
tonka; (6) fifty registered at the Toronto 
convention of the B. Y. P. U. of America, 
July 1-4; (7) thirty 100 per cent standard 
of excellence societies; (8) $1200 state 
young people’s budget. 


“Plan and Policy,” 

for Baptist young people, is a _ leaflet 
issued by Messrs. Smith and Thomas. It 
deals with the problems of correlation, 
expansion and improvement. Same may 
be secured by writing to Dr. M. L. 
Thomas,: Box 32, Berkeley, Cal. 


Ohio 
A city-wide training institute will be 
held in Toledo Mar. 7-12. The institute 


work will cover every department of 
church life. 


Summer Assemblies 
East Washington and North Idaho— 
July 20 to Aug. 30. 
Iowa.—Iowa Falls, July 22-Aug. 1. 
‘South Dakota.—Lake Madison, Aug. 1-8. 
West Washington.—Burton on Vashon 
Island, Aug. 10-20. 
Kansas.—Ottawa, July 19-28. 
Northern California young people will 
hold their 1920 summer assembly at 
Asilomar, closing Aug. 26. 


Canada 

From Apr. 5 to 15, General Secretary 
White will speak at Port Huron, St. 
Marys, Stratford, Kitchener, Georgetown, 
Toronto, Peterboro, Belleville, Brockville, 
Montreal and Quebec. From Quebec he 
will go for a tour of the Maritime prov- 
inces with Rev. W. C. Machum, Sunday- 
school and young people’s worker for that 
section. From May 8 to 15 Mr. White will 
fill engagements at Windsor, Chatham, 
Glencoe, Tillsonburg, Simcoe, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Paris, Woodstock, London and 
Petrolea. 

The Ontario and Quebec B. Y. P. U. 
convention will meet in St. Catherines, 
Ont., May 22-24. 


Oregon 

Rev. O. C. Wright, state secretary, 
orders 5000 copies of-“How To Tithe and 
Why” for an intensive stewardship cam- 
paign. The Baptist Tithers’ League is 
serving a number of states in putting on 
such campaigns. 


- vidual is the group plan. 
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WAYS OF WORKING 

The best method so far evolved for s 

curing the maximum service of each ind 

This plan w 

not work itself. Eternal perseverance 
the price of success. 


1. How to Organize 
1. Select four group captains, one for 
each Sunday of the month. These may 
be selected (1) by a nominating commit- 
tee and elected by the society; (2) they 
may be appointed by the executive com- 
mittee of the society, or (3) they may be 
chosen by open vote. The last mentioned 
is not so efficient as the other methods. © 
2. Divide the membership of the so- 
ciety into groups. This may be done in 
two ways: (1) With the roll of the so- 
ciety members in hand, the group cap- 
tains may choose out, or (2) the chair. 
man of the membership committee, the 
president and group captains may meet 
and assign each member to a group. 
Note: The membership should .be so 
arranged that each group will have its 
share of the talent of the society, such as 
music, ability to lead in prayer and to 
lead meetings, ete. When the groups are 
complete, there should be some method of 
announcement. £ 


Il. Duties of Group Captains 

The group plan of operation relieves the) 
president of the society of a great amount 
of detail. The duties of the captains 
are: ; 

1. To build up the membership of the 
groups (1) by codperating with the chair: 
man of the membership committee, (2)/ 
by providing escorts for young women 
who would not otherwise be privileged to) 
attend the meetings, ete. | 

2. To serve on the program committee.) 
In making out the program for the local 


group the captain may (1) appoint the 
leader, (2) arrange details of the pro- 
gram, and (3) see that each member of 
the group is prepared with his or her part. 

3. To develop each individual member 
of the group by (1) using each of his 
members on the program when his group! 
is on duty, (2) enlisting each member in 
systematic daily Bible readings, and (3)) 
enlisting each member in study-course| 
work, such as the Survey, missionary 
courses, Baptist Trained Leaders’ 
Course, etc. ; 

4. To represent the group in the coun: 


’ cil of officers. | 


5. To codperate with the social com- 
mittee in looking after the social and 
recreational life of the young people. : 

Note: The General Board of Promo: 
tion has approved the’'idea of group 
organization by seeking to have all the 
churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention organized on the Family Group 
Plan. Full treatment of this plan may be 
found in the B. Y. P. U. Handbook. 
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New Book 


Judaism. Chris- 


distory of Religions.” II. 
tianity. Mohammedanism. 
By George F. Moore. New York: Charles 
sribner’s Sons. 


In 1913 Doctor Moore published the 


est volume of this history, deal- 
ig with the religions of China, Ja- 
in, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, 
arsia, Greece, Rome. As stated in the 
reface, the author aims to exhibit the 
evelopment of these three great re- 
gions. It is not a sketch of the his- 
wry of the church, or of Christian doc- 
ines, but an outline history of the re- 
gion itself. The name of the author, 
‘tho is professor of the history of re- 
gion in Harvard University, tells us of 
ae modern viewpoint of the whole book. 
ihe style is clear, compact, and the sub- 
‘ects discussed are presented in an in- 
wming and most interesting way. Doc- 
ye Moore’s scholastic standing assures 
aoe of thoroughness and appreciative un- 
erstanding of the topics under considera- 
on, In no one single volume is brought 
gether such a wealth of information. 
‘bout one-fifth of the book is given to 
udaism, and a little more to Moham- 
sedanism, while the remainder is occu- 
ied with Christianity. Beginning in 
ach instance with its earliest appear- 
ace, the author brings into the forefront 
arious phases of theology, worship, 
(tual and life, closing with discussion 
f modern movements and tendencies in 
ach religion. He declares that in the 
evelopment of modern tendencies “the 
bsoluteness of Christianity disappeared,” 
qat Protestant churches with strong 
eelesiastical organization have more suc- 
2ssfully resisted these disintegrating in- 
uences, ““Yet the Baptists, who are the 
10st radical of independents, have re- 
lained among the most conservative of 
eligious bodies.” This is a stimulating 
ook and holds up finely the standard of 
ae International Theological Library, to 
‘hich it belongs. The index covering 
wenty pages is a feature full of delight 
3 anyone who has searched in vain 
brough many a book for some forgotten 
heme. Its thoroughness and its arrange- 
rent enable one easily to follow the au- 
hor in his dealing with any important 


opie throughout the volume. 


Summit Views.’ 
By John Edward Bushnell. 


| By | New York: 
‘leming H. Revell Company. 


|The reviewer confesses that he is pre- 


isposed to a favorable judgment of any- 
hing Doctor Bushnell may say or write. 
sixteen years of companionship with the 
‘ifted pastor of the Westminster Church, 
Tinneapolis, made clear his rare ability 
S a preacher and his graciousness of 
pirit. Doctor Bushnell has the power 
f stating truth with freshness and 
harm. In the very best sense, he is 
- Mystic. His sermons abound in lofty 
magery, and he never moves on the 


plane of the commonplace. His volume 
contains thirteen sermons—fair examples 
of the pulpit work which he has been 
doing in Westminster Church for more 
than twenty years. No one can read 
these studies in Christian living without 
feeling the genuineness of the preacher 
and the constraining power of the Master 
whom he delights to present.—L. A. C. 


‘““Michael Forth.’’ 


By Mary Johnston. 
and Brothers. $1.75 net. 


It is a far cry from “To Have and To 
Hold” to “Michael Forth.” Possibly the 
author of these books has greatly grown 
since she gave us the compelling story 
of life in the colony of Virginia. Cer- 
tainly she has radically changed from the 
realism which made her earlier work so 
attractive. The reader will understand 
something of the nature of the story un- 
der consideration from the following ex- 
tract: “Event in my body, in your body, 
in this room, this building, this town—all 
bodies, towns, countryside. Event in this 
state—in America—event in the world. 
Carry it over into other worlds, not for- 
getting the ether between. To suns and 
systems of suns. Event. All event. Feel 
it multitudinous, beyond multitude, multi- 
tude distilled from multitudes. Event. 
Life yesterday, today and forever. Nebula 
to nebula and repeat. * * * EHvent and 
over event. Event made of events. Mo- 
tion, emotion, intense and shinning move- 
ment — mind — motion — spirit, intense, 
intense, light of light, and heat of heat, 
life of life. Divine it somehow, spread 
into it.” This paragraph concludes with 
the question, “Do you think I am talk- 
ing insanely?” To be .perfectly frank, 
we do. Does the reader not agree with 
such a conclusion? 


“What Did Jesus Teach?’’ 


By Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


New York: Harper 


New York: 


‘The Christian Association of the Uni-~ 


versity of Pennsylvania started a cam- 
paign to induce at least 2000 students in 
that institution to read the Gospel of 
Mark during the Lenten period of last 
year. Those who undertook this cause 
were divided into discussion groups, and 
the leaders of these groups were trained 
in a normal class by Doctor Graves. The 
material used by Doctor Graves is here 
presented in book form. The chapters 
treat of sources, methods, the teaching 
of Jesus concerning God, man, life, the 
future, the kingdom and the church, and 
the relation of Jesus to modern society. 
The author uses the historical method, 
and the acceptance or rejection of some 
of his interpretations will depend upon 
the point of view occupied by the reader. 
The biography attached to each chapter 
is supplemented by a full and valuable 
list of books treating of the life of Jesus, 
placed at the end of the volume. 


IN UNEXPECTED PLACES 


The reader can well afford to spend not 
a little time “browsing ’round,” for, so 
doing, he often comes upon material that 
is especially suggestive. A minister of 
our acquaintance, who is interested in 
the relations between organized labor and 
the employing class told us recently of 
a find that he made in a most unexpected 
place—the official proceedings of the New 
York Railroad Club. 

At its meeting in December, 1919, this 
club was addressed by Mr. William L. 
Chenery of the Survey. Taking as his 
theme, “The Industrial Conflict,’ Mr. 
Chenery discussed the rise and develop- 
ment of the so-called labor movement in 
this country. He pointed out the fact 
that at the beginning of the last century 
trade unions were held to be unlawful, 
citing a trial in Pennsylvania in 1860 in 
which certain shoemakers were found 
“suilty of a conspiracy to raise their 
wages” and were duly punished. 

Mr. Chenery maintained that the trade 
union movement in this country is not 
revolutionary, and that the solution of 
the industrial problem is easy if we are 
willing to treat it in a constructive way. 


- He entered a plea for the creation of 


machinery to deal with industrial con- 
troversies as they may arise, suggesting 
as an example of what may be done the 
firm of Hart, Schaffner and Marx. 

The discussion following Mr. Chenery’s 
address is printed in full and is exceed- 
ingly interesting. A copy of this report 
may be secured by addressing Mr. Harry 
D. Vought, 95 Liberty street, New York 
City, enclosing 25 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Come Ye Apart.” 
Jowett. New York: 
Company. 

“Rebuilding Hurope in 
World-Wide Bolshevism.” 
Dwight Hillis. New York: 
Revell Company. 

“The Foundations of Mormonism.” By 
William Earl Lorne. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

“The Stewardship of Life.” 
Agar. New York: 
Company. 

“Korea’s Fight for Freedom.” 
A. McKenzie. New York: 
Revell Company. 

“Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea.” By 
Charles Kendall Harrington. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


By John Henry 
Fleming H. Revell 


the Face of 
By Newell 
Fleming H. 


By F. A. 
Fleming H. Revell 


Byark. 
Fleming H. 


* * * 


Dr. Richard M. Vaughn of the Newton 
Theological Institution warmly commends 
Doctor Tucker’s “My Generation.” Any- 
thing from the pen of Doctor Tucker is 
sure to be stimulating. His estimates of 
men are illuminating. 


FROM SUNNY SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


By JoHN SNAPE 


The writer of these lines claims no 
special fitness for the task of regional 
correspondent, except the fitness of geni- 
ality. He was commandeered by Captain 
Crandall, debated whether to decline, 
hesitated and was lost. He believes that 
we are living in times that demand the 
utmost loyalty, fidelity and activity on 
the part of every Christian and of every 
Baptist, and he lacked the courage to 
decline. He ought to say, further, that 
he was not at first in favor of the new 
paper for the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, but it is here, and in the interests 
of “good business, good comradeship, 
good sportsmanship” (to quote the words 
of the editor of the Watchman-Examiner), 
good Baptists ought to lend it a hand, 
and help to make it a great organ for 
the pushing of a great program. Now— 
that’s out of our system, and we can go 
ahead. 

New World Movement 


Southern California is lining up splen- 
didly for the New World Movement. AIl- 
ready several state associational and city 
conferences have been held, and at one 


of them held in the First Church of Los’ 


Angeles stirring addresses were made by 
Rey. F. L. Carr of Massachusetts, Doctor 
Huntley of China, and several local lead- 
ers. Southern California counts itself 
fortunate in being represented on the 
Board of Promotion by six members, and 
has been greatly enthused by the intel- 
ligent and inspiring reports brought 
home from its meetings in Chicago. If 
the New World Movement is to move 
the world (and it contemplates nothing 
short of this) it must first move a mil- 
lion and a half ot northern Baptists to 
respond to its robust idealism and face 
its challenging opportunity. 


State Convention 


The Southern California Baptist Con- 
vention has just been held (Jan. 12-15) 
at San Bernardino, the “gate city of the 
Golden West.” It does not come within 
the province and purpose of this article 
to report the convention in detail, but it 
must be said that Rev. Milton EH. Fish 
and his efficient helpers did nobly with 
a “record breaking” attendance. A total 
registration of 749 delegates and visitors 
was reported. The main address at the 
opening session of the ministers’ confer- 
ence was made by Rev. S. Fraser Lang- 
ford, new pastor of the First Church, 
Redlands, and the closing address of the 
convention was delivered by Dr. James 
A. Francis. Rey. S. G. Neil of Phila- 
delphia brought the ‘Gospel of Good 
Cheer” to the convention and the Rev. J. 
“Whirlwind” Brougher (as the moder- 
ator intgoduced him) spoke on “Christ 
and the Church for Today.” 


Corner-Stone Laying 


Redlands University is only ten miles 
from San Bernardino, and thither by the 
hundreds the delegates of the conven- 
tion went in automobiles for the corner- 


stone laying of the new Science Hall. A 
new assembly hall has recently been 
erected, a boys’ dormitory is nearing 
completion and all the friends of the uni- 
versity are rejoicing at the new day just 
breaking for Redlands. There is now a 
faculty of twenty-one professors and a 
student body of 265. Pres. Victor L. 
Duke made the address at the corner- 
stone laying, saying in closing, “As we 
lay this corner-stone today, we are not 
only laying the corner-stone of a build- 
ing in which men and women will study 
science. We are laying the corner-stone 
of Christian character, because in this 
building science will be taught in the 
light of the divine revelation. Upon such 
a corner-stone there will be builded lives 
which will go forth into the world to 
make splendid contributions to civiliza- 
tion, to humanity and to the living God.” 


Temple Church of Los Angeles 


The most notable achievement ever 
wrought by a single Baptist church on 
the Pacific Coast was the recent raising 
of $515,000 by the Temple Church for 
the securing of a permanent home in 
downtown Los Angeles. The campaign 
for this great effort was conducted on 
Dec. 14, 1919, by Rev. Frank H. Divine, 
superintendent of the church edifice de- 
partment of the Home Mission Society, 
ably assisted by the popular Temple 
pastor, Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, each 
of whom says the other is a “wonder.” 
The money was raised in five-year 
pledges, payable weekly, the largest 
pledge being for $13,033.33 and the small- 
est for $5, coming from the cradle roll 
department of the Bible school. Of the 
total amount raised, $480,000 was 
pledged by the Temple Church members, 
$10,000 by other Baptists of southern 
California, and the rest by citizens of 
the community. 

The raising of this great sum converts 
the Temple Church into a denomina- 
tional enterprise and secures for all time 
a great center for the Baptists in the 
downtown district of Los Angeles. The 
fund will be administered by a board. of 
trustees, four of whom must be members 
of the Temple Church (three elected by 
the church, and one elected by the board 
itself) and three not members of the 
Temple Church elected by the Southern 
California Convention board. This great 
achievement has strengthened the Bap- 
tist cause on the whole coast and elicited 
congratulations and good wishes from 
Christians of all communions in south- 
ern California. It has done another 
thing. It has not only secured the per- 
manency of the Temple Church, but it 
has secured the permanency of Dr. J. 
Whitcomb Brougher in the pastorate of 
the Temple Church. The pastor had re- 
ceived flattering calls from churches east 
and west, and he was giving them se- 
rious consideration. When many per- 
sons who had made pledges toward the 
fund learned of this, they promptly de- 
clared that they had made their pledges 
in the belief that Doctor Brougher would 
stay with the church until its policy was 
definitely determined. Some even threat- 
ened to withdraw their pledges if the 
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fearing that his leaving would jeopardiz 
the whole movement, the pastor 
nounced on Jan. 11, amid a great demo) 
stration of enthusiasm and affection, thi 
he would decline all calls and stay i 
Los Angeles. Thus endeth our first le 
ter from sunny southern California. ' 
Hollywood, Cal. ) 
a See 4 
WHY CHURCH MEMBERSHI 
SHOULD BE ORGANIZED 


The experiences gained in the worl 
war are profoundly affecting industi 
and business. A new spirit is abroa 
Programs and methods are being scruti) 
ized and revised to meet the new cond 
tions. Will the churches accept the cha 
lenge? They cannot meet it with the 
pre-war program and organization... The 
must utilize their resources in a large 
way. ® 

All our churches are organized— 
some extent. They have officers, cor 
mittees, ‘societies, etc. Indeed, som 
pastors feel that their churches are 0 
ganized to death. But for the most pa 
these organizations, like Topsy, ju 
grew. They have come into being 1 
meet some particular need, and have ni 
been related by a carefully worked-o 
plan to the whole church program. Ot 
Protestant churches as a whole have 1 
comprehensive program with which tl 
entire membership of the church is tie 
up. ; 
The every-member canvass has prove 
a most effective piece of new machine 
for carrying the financial burdens of tl 
church. Churches are rapidly and wide 
adopting it as a regular part of the 
working program. If the every-memb: 
canvass can increase the number of co 
tributors in a church from 20 or 30 pi 
cent to 90 per cent, why c¢an not : 
notable a gain be made in the other a 
tivities of the church by the adoption 
as thorough-going an organization? — 

Two objections will be raised by tl 
pastors. The first: “It requires @ 
much detail and clerical work; we a 
already overburdened.” The second 0 
jection is even more serious: “We ha 
not the members who are qualified aj 
willing to work such an organization.” 

Both of these objections were on 
valid against the Sunday school. It j 
volved much extra labor on the part. 
the pastor to start a Sunday school 
the old days when two preaching sel 
ices constituted practically the whe 
program of the church. But now ft 
pastor regards the Sunday school as 0 
of his chief aids, relieving him of sor 
of his heaviest burdens. 1 

The Sunday school has suffered t 
mendously from the lack of trained teat 
ers and leaders, and the churches a 
still struggling with this problem. Gre 
advance, however, has been made. | 
same may be said of the young peopl 
societies and other organized activi 
of the church. 

Once a thorough-going organization 
the entire church membership has col 
to be regarded as a regular instituti 
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the church, instead of adding to the 
stor’s burdens, it will bring him relief. 
The problem of leadership for such an 
ganization is a difficult one. It will re- 
lire time and effort to develop and 
ain responsible leaders. However, one 
' the major advantages of such an or- 
nization is that it provides responsible 
aces of work for a much larger num- 
sr of the membership. Spiritual indi- 
xstion from overfeeding and lack of 
ork is weakening the vitality of all 
ir churches. 

Furthermore, this is a strategic hour 
‘r effecting a better organization of our 
aurch membership since so many of 
ir young men who are just assuming 
.e responsibilities of leadership in our 
yurches have so recently returned from 
ieir army experiences, where organiza- 
on is carried to the nth power. 

Several of our denominational forward 
ovements are already advocating defi- 
te plans of church organization as an 
ssential part of their program. As a 
»sult, large numbers of churches are or- 
anizing on some form of the “group 
lan.’ Where this is done thoroughly 
d wisely, the results are nothing short 
? marvellous. 
‘The Interchurch World Movement, 
scognizing this need, has established a 
4urch organization division of its field 
epartment which will serve as a clear- 
1g house of information on the various 
lans of church organization and in 
ddéperation with the denominational for- 
‘ard movements will seek to encourage 
nd help churches formulate an ade- 
uate program and organize its mem- 
ership to put it into effect. 
‘Rev. Alfred BE. Isaac, who was one of 
he leaders in the successful Victory 
‘ampaign to raise six million dollars 
onducted by the National Committee of 
forthern Baptist Laymen, is now in 
harge of the church organization di- 
ision of the Interchurch World Move- 
1ent, 222 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
fe will welcome correspondence from 
hurches and pastors who have adopted 
lans of organization that have proved 
ffective, and he will also be glad to ad- 
ise with and help churches that wish to 
dopt a better form of organization. 


“THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
| By J. J. MumR 


Progress and prosperity signalize the 
hurches connected with the Columbia 
.ssociation, which includes all the white 
taptist churches in the District of Co- 
imbia, numbering twenty-three. There 
re about sixty Negro Baptist churches 
vith approximately a membership of 
5,000. Last year was the best in the 
\istory of the Columbia Association, 1363 
aembers being added to the churches 
‘total membership now 11,325) and $298,- 
‘76.39 being raised for all purposes. Sev- 
ral of the churches reported relief from 
nortgage indebtedness—either paid or 
‘ledged. Three of our mission churches 
tave become self-supporting. At Tacoma 
Park, a growing suburb, a church has 
veen organized with every prospect of 
success. 

The District of Columbia, being on the 
yorder line of the old sectional divisions 
f the states, has been described as “no 
man’s land.” Here both Northern and 
Southern Baptist conventions happily fel- 
owship. In view especially of the re- 
spective drives of the convention, a new 
imancial policy under a unified budget 
iystem has been adopted by which the 


churches have agreed to divide equally 
their contributions between the two con- 
ventions. In the appeals to be made 
there are to be included our own district 
missions and the support of our two 
homes—the Baptist Home for the Aged 
and the Baptist Home for Children. The 
sum of $100,000 has been apportioned 
among the churches. Though large, pres- 
ent indications justify the belief that 
we shall go over the top. 

Calvary Church has fittingly celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of its beloved 
pastor, Dr. S. H. Greene, whose splendid 
ministry is the joy of us all. The church 
has now a membership of over 2600. To- 
tal receipts for all purposes during 1919 
amounted to $73,257.25. On a recent 
Monday the Baptist ministers of Wash- 
ington and vicinity tendered a compli- 
mentary luncheon to Doctor Greene as 
their testimony to his honored and long- 
continued pastorate. They were pleased 
to unite in this testimonial the pastor of 
the Temple Church, Rey. J. J. Muir, who 
had recently entered his thirty-first year 
of ministry in Washington. How the 
years multiply! But goodness and grace 
multiply even more exceedingly. 


THINGS IN NEW YORK 
By FRANK M. GooDCHILD 


At a meeting of New York Baptists in 
1899 the writer said that in twenty-five 
years there would not be a Baptist 
church on Manhattan Island below Forty- 
second St. unless it had an endowment 
or was supported by the contributions of 
uptown churches through the City Mis- 
sion Society. At that time there were 
seven self-supporting churches of our de- 
nomination on or below Forty-second St. 
The trend of things was obvious enough. 
But anyone who spoke of it plainly was 
frowned upon as a prophet of evil. The 
prophecy, however, is already more than 
fulfilled, with five years to spare. There 
is not an independent Baptist church to- 
day on Manhattan Island below Forty- 
sixth St. that is not partly sustained by 
an endowment. And when the Fifth Ave. 
Church moves from its old location on 
Forty-sixth St. to Sixty-fourth and Park 
Ave., as it soon will, the First Church at 
Seventy-ninth and Broadway will be the 
“farthest south” post held by a Baptist 
church that is supported by the current 
contributions of its people. Doubtless 
so long as Doctor Haldeman is able to 
minister to the First Church it will hold 
its own, for he has a supporting clientele 
in all parts of the country. But lacking 
the unique powers of its present pastor, 
the future of the First Church is prob- 
lematical, for though its property is im- 
mensely valuable, the congregation al- 
ready carries a debt of more than $60,000 
and its sustaining membership is gradu- 
ally being scattered in common with the 
membership of the other churches. New 
York is more and more becoming a mis- 
sion field. Unless the churches entrench 
themselves by providing funds on which 
they may live in the future, we shall be 
driven out of the city, and the churches, 
if they are operated at all, will be de- 
pendent on the gifts of the strong sub- 
urban churches to which many of our 
well-to-do members are going. 

To be sure the Methodists are little, 
if any, better off, and the Presbyterians 
have lately shrunk the number of their 
churches, not without reason. The Con- 
gregationalists have but two self-sup- 
porting churches in the borough of Man- 
hattan. and one of them is just now un- 
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decided what to do. We might say as 
the old woman did, “The Baptists are 
doing very poorly, but thank God the 
Methodists are doing no better.” But 
we can find no satisfaction in the failure 
of others. However, since the condition 
is general, it is an assurance that our 
failures are not due to any special fault 
in us. 

It would be easy now to make another 
prediction. In twenty-five years from 
now there will not be an independent 
Baptist church on all Manhattan Island 
that is not partly supported by invested 
funds, and perhaps not in the borough 
of the Bronx either. The Bronx is fast 
becoming our most foreign borough. It 


is our least religious borough. There 
the I. W. W. is strong. There Trotzky 
was” trained. There the Protestant 


church membership is in smaller ratio 
to the population than in San Francisco, 
whose bad eminence it was thought 
could not be surpassed. According to 
Dr. Walter Laidlaw, the master religious 
statistician of the country, the propor- 
tion of Protestant church members to the 
whole population in the Bronx is less 
than in the island of Ceylon. The popu- 
lation of the Bronx is half as large again 
as that of San Francisco, but while the 
percentage of Protestant church mem- 
bers is 5.15 in San Francisco, in the 
Bronx it is 3.78. 

The trend of things in the metropolis 
is easily seen if one compares conditions 
in 1895, when the writer began his pas- 
torate in New York, with present condi- 
tions. In 1895 there were on Manhattan 
Island some twenty-two Baptist churches 
that were practically self-supporting, and 
they reported 11,373 members. Ten of 
those churches are not in existence to- 
day. Some of them have died out. Some 
have united with other churches. In 
addition to these ten, some churches that 
were then self-supporting are now City 
Mission churches. But the self-support- 
ing Baptist churches on Manhattan 
Island today report barely 5,000 mem- 
bers. In 1895 these churches reported 
16,427 members in their Sunday schools; 
today they report 11,983. I shall at some 
future time give some observations on 
Brooklyn Baptist conditions. It will suf- 
fice to say now that in 1895 Brooklyn re- 
ported 21,021 members of Baptist Sun- 
day schools. Today those schools report 
only 20,462. In twenty-five years the 
two boroughs have lost more than 5,000 
members from their Baptist Sunday 
schools, nearly 15 per cent of the total 
enrollment. And yet in that same time 
the population of the two boroughs has 
just about doubled. While the combined 
boroughs were gaining two and a half 
millions in population, our Sunday 
schools lost 5,000 members. While Man- 
hattan Island was gaining a million in 
population our Baptist churches there 
lost nearly half their membership. 

The religious condition of New York 
is a matter of concern to the whole coun- 
try. Failure here means discourage- 
ment in other places. Success here 
thrills the world. One thing at least 
churches in other parts of the country 
can do to help New York. Tell your 
members who come to New York to join 
one of the churches here and line up for 
work. Enlistment is the word today. 
Enlistment is the duty of the 5,000 Bap- 
tists on Manhattan Island who have never 
brought their church letters to any of 
our churches. The addition to the city 
churches of these many stray Baptists 
would greatly stimuate the entire 
work. 
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NEW PLANS OF THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


At the meeting in Denver last May, the 
Northern Baptist Convention greatly en- 
larged the work of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The new by-law defines the duties 
of the board as follows: 

‘Tt shall be the duty of this board to de- 
velop the educational convictions of our 
churches, to foster such denominational in- 
stitutions and such ministries in other in- 
stitutions as the board may approve; to pro- 
mote religious education in all its phases; 
to counsel with other educational bodies; to 
initiate efforts for codperation, and to enter 
into conference with the codperating organi- 
zations of the convention engaged in edu- 
cational work.’’ 

In accordance with this new commis- 
sion the board took over the Department 
of Missionary Education on Sept. 1. Rev. 
W. A. Hill, formerly district secretary in 
New England of the missionary societies, 
was placed in charge. He has been re- 
building the department and putting the 
work of missionary education on a new 
foundation. It is only by slow process 
that we convince ourselves and our con- 
stituency of the fundamental necessity 
for missionary education in the building 
of the kingdom. Mr. Hill’s first task was 
the preparation of a series of handbooks 
as aids to the study of the Survey in the 
various departments of the church. These 
have been very widely adopted and hun- 
dreds of churches are now engaged in a 
study of our.denominational task as out- 
lined in the Survey. 


On Jan. 1 this department was further 
strengthened by the coming of Miss May 
Huston as assistant to Mr. Hill. Miss 
Huston will direct the work of developing 
mission study classes in our churches. 
Many of our churches have for years had 
a systematic plan of mission study, but a 
far larger number have had no plan at all. 
This number must be greatly reduced. 
Miss Huston has had peculiar training for 
her new task. She is a graduate of Frank- 
lin College; she has had several years’ 
experience as a high school teacher and 
as a teacher in our home mission 
schools. More recently she has been dis- 
trict secretary for New England for the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. She 
has had many valuable contacts. She 
will work through the large number of 
volunteer workers whom the woman’s 
societies have gathered and trained dur- 
ing the past few years. She will use 
these valuable workers just as far as pos- 
sible in establishing new study groups. 

On the suggestion of the Woman’s Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society and the Wom- 
an’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
they turned over to the Board of Edu- 
cation on Jan. 1 the direction of the 
World Wide Guild and the Children’s 
World Crusade. Miss Alma J. Noble, 
Miss Mary Noble and Miss Helen Criss- 
man, who have directed these activities 
for several years, will continue in charge. 
For the present they will continue to di- 
rect the work from Buffalo, but next fall 
when the national Baptist headquarters 
are established in New York all depart- 
ments of the Board of Education will be 
concentrated there. It is believed that 
under this reorganization and with this 
staff of experienced workers, it will be 
possible to unify the work of missionary 
education for all our churches. 

The convention also gave the Board of 
Education a responsibility in the field of 
religious education, and on Jan. 1 Rev. 
F. F. Peterson assumed direction of this 
work. For several years Mr. Peterson 
has been director of religious education 
for the Massachusetts Baptist Conven- 
tion. He comes to the board with a wide 


experience and a thorough knowledge of 
this field of work. It is not intended that 
the Board of Education should in any way 
infringe upon or interfere with the work 
of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety in the field of religious education. 
The board will not establish parallel 
groups of field workers or attempt to du- 
plicate the work of the society. Its task 
is quite distinct. It will be the duty of 
Mr. Peterson to make careful surveys of 
the present work of our churches in re- 
ligious education, to work out with the 
agencies concerned more ideal plans for 
adoption in the various types of churches. 
He will work in close association with 
the officers of the Publication Society. 
Together they will avoid duplication and 
stimulate efficiency. 

For two years the board has been seek- 
ing for the right man for the position of 
student secretary. Dr, Allyn K. Foster 
has accepted the position and will begin 
work Feb. 1. Doctor Foster will visit the 
schools and colleges, conduct evangelistic 
and life work conferences, present the 
claims of the ministry and missionary 
service and advise with students regard- 
ing their vocation. This is a most im- 
portant task both from the point of the 
student and that of the church which 
is in such need of a large number of 
trained workers. Doctor Foster is emi- 
nently fitted for his task, having been 
head master of a boys’ school, having had 
three successful pastorates in strong 
churches and having recently had two 
years of valuable experience as speaker 
to men in the camps at home and over- 
seas. 

The board will soon have a woman also 
to do this same work among the young 
women in our schools and colleges. With 
this enlarged staff completed the Board 
of Education will be in a position to dis- 
charge the duties laid upon it by the 
convention at Denver. 

FRANK W. PADELFORD, 


REV. G. R. RICHARDS CALLED 
HOME 


Rey. Gerald Ray Richards, well known 
in our, denomination, passed away in San 
Francisco, Cal., on Jan. 20, 1920, after a 
short and severe illness. He had spent 
his vitality so fully in his work in Cleve- 
land that his system demanded a rest and 
so in January he and his family made the 
trip to California. He was enjoying a 
complete change from his labors in the 
home of his twin brother, Mr. Gary F. 
Richards, when he was stricken with 
pneumonia and passed away within five 
days. Services were conducted by Rev. 
Bryant Wilson of the First Church, San 
Francisco, on Jan: 24 and the interment 
will take place later in Newark, Ohio. 

Mr. Richards was born in Jackson, 
Mich., April 14, 1858. He was a graduate 
of Denison University and of the theo- 
logical seminary at Morgan Park. His 
ministry of nearly thirty-five years was 
all spent in Ohio. His pastorates were at 
Springfield, Cincinnati, Findlay, Toledo, 
Allianee and Cleveland. 

His work at Cleveland was especially 
noteworthy. For the past five years he 
was the city executive secretary and city 
superintendent of the Cleveland Baptist 
Mission Society, one of our standard socie- 
ties. The city extension work and the 
foreign work were both under his direc- 
tion. The latter included work among 
the Hungarians, Rumaniaus, Poles, Bo- 
hemians, Russians, Bulgarians, Italians, 
Swedes, Germans, Letts, Slovaks and Slo- 
venians. Some of the finest work done in 
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this country among the foreigners was 
done here. . | 

Mr. Richards always took a large in 
terest in denominational affairs. At th 
time of his death he was a member of t 
General Board of Promotion and a mem 
ber of the Board of Education of Denison 
University. 

Throughout his life he reflected 
spirit of his master. He was absolutely 
free from any thought of selfseeking. 
was not in his nature ever to find fault 
His genial optimism reflected his dee 
trust in God. He was courageous, uncom 
plaining, hopeful to the very last. ‘i 
going leaves a large gap in the ranks 0: 
Christ’s most devoted followers. 

He leaves a wife, Mrs. Jeannette D 
Richards, and brothers, Gary F. Rich 
ards, consulting engineer in governme 
works, San Francisco; Clarence EH, Rié 
ards and Frank A. Richards, both of Co 
lumbus, Ohio. 


NEW ILLINOIS STATE 
DIRECTOR 


At a well attended meeting of the boar 
of the Illinois Baptist Convention 
Thursday afternoon, Jan. 29, a hearty ani 
unanimous invitation was extended t 
Rey. A. E. Peterson of Grand Forks, S. D 
to become state director of promotion fo 
Illinois. The election came after 
unanimous approval of the state board 
promotion had been conveyed to th 
board. Mr. Peterson is a graduate of 
University of Minnesota and of the D 
vinity School of the University of CI 
cago. He has held pastorates at Superic 
Wis., Auburn Park, Chicago, Fargo, N. 
and Grace Church, Spokane, Wash. 
notable ministry of several years at Fa) 
go, where he was an active member of 
state convention board during his ent 
pastorate, was one of the reasons that 1 
the convention board of North Dakota 
cently to ask him to leave his Spoka 
pastorate and become the successor 
Rey. C. H, Tingley. The board at the i 
sistence of the Illinois brethren and r 
ognizing the critical situation confront 
the Baptists of this state have very 
ciously released him for this emerg i 
service. Mr. Peterson comes to Illino}) 
in the prime of his manhood and is we 
fitted to lead the forces of this great sta 
in the large responsibilities which w 
be expected of it in the New World Mo 
ment. a 
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BURMA NOTES qi 


Two government reports have recent 
been made public which are very int 
esting. from a missionary point of vie 
One is a statistical report of the schoo 
of Burma. It appears there are som 
370,000 pupils in all schools, which 4 
few thousand more than in Philadelphi 
But the schools themselves are very mut 
more numerous. In fact, there is of 
school for every 1,300 of the populatio; 
This will appear to many as rather sta 
ling. Because of this the inspector ge 
eral of schools declares that what is nee 
ed more than new schools is the impro 
ment of those already established. Fo1 
districts are poorly equipped educatio) 
ally. In three of these the Baptists a 
almost the only society. We have a gre) 
responsibility here. On the other han 
the present position reached in Burn 
with respect to schools is to a great € 
tent due to the work of our mission. ~ 

Another report is that on crime | 
Burma in 1918. It seems that seriol 
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rime is on the increase in many places. 


he reasons enumerated for this condi- 
on are headed by liquor. The young 
urman has a temper which he does not 
slieve in keeping and when under the 
ifluence of alcohol he resorts to the knife 
1 the slightest provocation. The inter- 
sting fact to remember is that Buddhism, 
induism and Mohammedanism are all 
‘ohibition religions. A movement to 
ake Burma dry has been started but as 
at it has gained no headway. Govern- 
ent has asked the various police super- 
itendents for their opinions. What the 
aswers were I do not know. Another 
sason assigned for the increase in crime 
the monotonous life lived by the edu- 
ited youth when they return from 
shool. There is little work for them for 
ost of the year and, craving excitement, 
1ey secure it in the wrong ways. They 
-e ready to be led by adventurous spirits. 
‘wo small districts this past year made 
1 experiment with prohibition and the 
crease in crime was marked in every 
lace where it had been given a fair trial. 
n the other hand, the increase in arrests 
ir boot-legging and speak-easy operations 
as practically nil. 

‘Aspiaw, one of the Shan stations, has 
nally been closed. It was opened by the 
irkpatricks years ago. But it is one of 
1e most unhealthy places in Burma, even 
ie native prince no longer living there. 
fhe converts have been very few. 

‘The Indian work is becoming increas- 
igly important. It is now proposed to 
stablish an institutional church in Ran- 
don for them. At the last census there 
ere almost a million Indians in Burma, 
‘ost of them in the towns and cities. 
angoon is almost an Indian city. It was 
iggested that Mr. Baldwin move to Moul- 
iein for Indian work but it could not be 
one. But one of the new families com- 
1g out this year has been placed in In- 
an work in Rangoon there to assist Mr. 
rmstrong. 

The Chinese work has assumed such 
nportance that at the request of the eld- 
*s of the Chinese church the reference 
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ig to assume this work as soon as he 
am be relieved at his present station. 
ith over 200,000 in the province they 
re a field for more than one man. 

J. HERBERT CoPE. 
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Atlantic Coast 


il RHODE ISLAND. 
| WARREN, Rev. H. W. Watjen, pastor. A 
urse of lectures is in progress, one by J. 
. Harbour of Boston on “Blessed Be 
‘umor, ” and the other by Dr. F. E. Whit- 
on “In Deerskin Days.” Friday 
venings there is a community sing. The 
omen have done most efficient service in 
ynection with the Red Cross. A broth- 
hood of young men meets twice a month 
or personal culture and community serv- 
ve and a young people’s society is on the 
rt to aid the pastor. 


First, Woonsocket, Rev. G. F. Beecher, 


Si Three out- 
e stations are maintained by the pastor 
one by F. W. Hilton, the Sunday- 
Two were bap- 
| last Sunday. Rev. F. F. Peterson, 
‘irector of religious education, spent Sun- 
ay, Jan. 11, with the school, and Rey. A. 
Strickland gave his lecture on “Roger 


»ymmittee has asked Mr. Grigg of Saga-. 


Williams and Religious Liberty,” on a 


recent evening. 


First, PAWTucKET, Rev. Frank Rector, 
pastor. This church is having a series 
of popular missionary studies during the 
year which will be conducted by ten 
teams of seven persons each. The series 
promises good things, giving information 
and inspiring interest. 


Rey. G. H. Wart, state colporter, has 
been conducting evangelistic services 
with good success at Adamsville, Fiske- 
ville and at present at Lime Rock. 


THE NEWPORT CHURCHES are working in 
closest fellowship under the leadership of 
Wilbur Nelson of the John Clarke Me- 
morial Church and C. P. Christopher of 
the Second Church, a consolidation of the 
old Second and the Central. The First 
Church has recently added $300 to the 
pastor’s salary and the Second Church 
presented the pastor a substantial gift 
and announced that the salary would be 
raised: in the near future. After fifteen 
years of walking apart, the churches are 
in special meetings, the two pastors 
preaching. The attendance is good in 
spite of the unfavorable weather and the 
fellowship is occasion for great joy. The 
churches are organized on the group plan 
and are working heartily in codperation 
with the General Board of Promotion. 


JAMESTOWN. This church has recently 
lost its pastor, Rev. L. H. Morse, through 
death. Brother Morse had served the 
church only a few months, but had gained 
the confidence and love of the people. The 
church has invited Rev. Mr. Cambridge of 
the Naval Training Station to serve as 
stated supply. 


PascoaGc, Rev. C. B. Osborne, pastor. 
This church greatly rejoices in the mani- 
fest presence of the spirit of the Lord. 
Thirty-six persons have been added to the 
church since last Haster and more are 
waiting to unite by baptism. Several 
young men are desirous of training for 
missionary work. Pastor Osborne enters 
upon his tenth year with an increase in 
salary of $200. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE BAPTISTS OF Connecticut are feel- 
ing the impetus of the New World Move- 
ment and the churches are taking on a 
more vigorous life. A state board of pro- 
motion, consisting of twenty-four mem- 
bers, three from each of six associations 
and six members-at-large, has been ap- 
pointed. Secy. A. B. Coats has been put 
in charge and made collector of benevo- 
lences; Rev. Horace B. Sloat, pastor of the 
First Church, Waterbury, has been called 
to be director of promotion and is already 
taking hold of the work. 


THE CAMPAIGN for Christian Enlistment 
Week was successfully carried through by 
efficient aid from Rev. W. T. Thayer, di- 
rector of religious education. Rev. E. E. 
Gates, pastor-at-large and secretary for 
aided churches, has been helpful in his 
particular department. Each of the six 
associations has been organized with as- 
sociation boards of promotion and the 
family sroup plan has been carried out in 
many of the churches. All this organized 
effort is having a wholesome effect. 


EVANGELISTIC EFFORTS have been put 
forth by many of the churches and a still 
larger number are preparing for such ef- 
fort later in the season. New London has 
had an efficient work under the leader- 
ship of the boy evangelist, “Charlie” Tay- 
lor, and baptisms have occurred in all our 
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churches in this city. The Central Church, 
Norwich, has been greatly revived under 
the leadership of Evangelist Albany 
Smith, better known as “Gypsy” Smith, 
Jr., and all of the churches have had sub- 
stantial accessions. Baptisms are reported 
from several of the smaller churches: 
East Killingly, Rev. C. B. Fisher, pastor; 
Fitchville, Rev. W. D. Hetherington, pas- 
tor; Stonington, Dr. H. M. Thompson, 
pastor. 


THE WORK among the foreign born is 
being vigorously executed. Rev. John 
Daviduk, missionary to the Russians in 
Hartford, Waterbury and Ansonia, has 
been especially blessed and baptisms are 
occurring at one or the other stations 
nearly every Sunday. 


THE NEW DENOMINATIONAL paper, THE 
Baptist, is creating interest through all 
the churches and the campaign for sub- 
scribers is already on. We anticipate no 
difficulty in securing our due proportion 
of the 100,000 subscribers with which we 
hope to start the list. 


BAPTISTS are doing their full part also 
in the Interchurch Movement. The date 
for the state conference for ministers is 
set for February 28, 24, 25. Effort will be 
made to have every Baptist pastor in the 
state present at those meetings. 


THE STAMFORD CuHuRCH, Dr. C. H. Frank, 
pastor, is pushing for a large club of sub- 
scribers to THE Baptist. The group plan 
is well worked out in this church and 
meetings are being held regularly. 


NEW YORK 


New York State Convention has di- 
vided the state into five groups, averag- 
ing eight associations to a group. The 
state director of promotion, R. E. Far- 
rier, has organized each of these groups, 
with a chairman and secretary for each 
He has also had a committee 
of promoticn organized in each of the 
forty associations. This committee con- 
sists of six members with a chairman 
and a secretary. These committees will 
push the promotion work throughout the 
entire state in codperation with the state 
board of promotion. 


THe CHuRCcH at Johnson City, Rev. 
Lucius E. Ford, pastor, has a member- 
ship of 650. <A tithers’ association -has 
been formed and the report submitted 
at the end of the first six months showed 


that 120 tithers had given $2748.66; while 
the 520 other members had_ given 
$1882.02. Arithmetically, this would 


seem to show that a tither is worth 6.4 
as much as the average church member. 


At Seneca Fars, Pastor F. W. Huff 
has recently baptized six persons, and 
four are awaiting baptism. Special 
meetings are now in progress. 


A NUMBER of our churches have begun 
a system of stewardship or tithing to the 
satisfaction and joy of those participat- 
ing. This system is proving a great 
benefit to the success of the church. In 
every case reported, that church has in- 
creased the pastor’s salary. This in- 
crease of the pastor’s salary promises to 
become epidemic in the state. 


IN THE CHURCH calendar of the First 
Church of Glens Falls for Jan, 25, the en- 
tire last page is devoted to a presentation 
of Tur Baprrisr. A short history of our 
denominational papers is given, followed 
by a statement of the claims and possi- 
bilities of the new paper. The pastor, 
Rev. David A. Solly, says: ‘‘Such a paper 
will direct the minds of the people toward 
common ends and will unify our purposes 
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and ambitions. It will be almost a neces- 
sity in the work of unifying our mission- 
ary activities and reorganizing the meth- 
ods of appeal and administration. It will 
do more to unify Baptists—clarifying 
views, enlarging vision, educating and in- 
spiring the people to undertake great 
things for the kingdom—than anything 
else could do.” 


THE FORMER head of the University of 
Chicago High School, Prin. Franklin 
Winslow Johnson, who resigned to enter 
war service, has been made headmaster of 
the Horace Mann School for Boys in New 
York City. The school is conducted by 
the trustees of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Principal Johnson is the au- 
thor of a successful book on ‘‘The Prob- 
lems of Boyhood,” published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


THE SALEM MESSENGER is a little four- 
page paper published each week by the 
Salem Church, New Rochelle, and mailed 
to each one of the members, affording an 
invaluable means of constant communica- 
tion with all the parish. Dr. Tillman B. 
Johnson has been preaching a series of 
Sunday morning sermons enforcing and 
applying the program of the New World 
Movement. A campaign is being pro- 
jected for liquidating the mortgage debt 
of the church. 


' MASSACHUSETTS 


THE MINISTRY of the Rey. Henry S. Pot- 
ter at the First Church, Arlington, is 
opening with much promise. He is now 
engaged in a special series of Sunday 
evening sermons designed to inspire and 
to help young people. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New 
England Baptist Library, held in the Ford 
Building, Boston, Jan. 22, reports showed 
a good year. Large accessions in books, 
a long-standing indebtedness cleared off, 
a balance to the good and an encouraging 
outlook. Generous friends outside of the 
regular supporters of the institution have 
helped to this happy result. When New 
England Baptists realize what the im- 
pending removal of century-old Baptist 
trees to New York will mean, they will 
awake to the value of this library as the 
only center that we shall have left which 
will register the Baptist growth, tradition 
and history in this region where Baptist 
. enterprises were first planted. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AFTER A SUCCESSFUL pastorate at Green- 
ville, Rev. J. Earle Edwards has begun 
his new work with the First Church at 
Connellsville. 


Pacific Coast 


OREGON 


Rev. W. N. Ferris goes from the church 
at Ashland to the Bethany Church, Sell- 
wood, a suburb of Portland. 


Dr. GEorGE H. Youne of Albany resigns 
to become director of religious education 
for Oregon and Idaho under the Publica- 
tion Society. 


AFTER AN exceptionally successful pas- 
torate of ten years with the Third 
Church, Portland, Rev. Webley J. Beavan 
has resigned to accept a call to San 
Diego, Cal. 


Rev. E. A. Leonarp is supplying the 
Gresham Church. No man in the state 


has been instrumental in building more 
churches, presided at more ordination 
councils or has more friends than Broth- 
er Leonard. 


PROFESSOR JEWELL of McMinnville is 
supplying at the Quaker-college city of 
Newberg, and Rev. Harold Proppe, a 
student in the college, is the new pastor 
at Independence. 


IN CONFERRING the degree of doctor of 
divinity upon Rev. George H. Young of 
Albany, the trustees of Albany College 
(Presbyterian) departed from their de- 
cision to grant no honorary degrees for 
the first time in a decade. 


Avucust HuNDERuUP, after examination 
by a duly called council held in the Grace 
Church, Portland, was ordained on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 11. Rey. E. A. Smith 
of the Lents Church was moderator and 
Mr. Carl Palmquist of the Highland 
Church, clerk of the ordaining council. 
Mr. Hunderup goes to the pastorate of 
the church at Fellows, Cal. 


THE CHURCH EDIFICE at Enterprise was 
dedicated Jan. 16, 1917, with a debt of 
$800, which the church has been paying 
in monthly installments. By a heroic ef- 
fort, 
Loree, missionary of the Grande Ronde 
association, and Dr. S. J. Reid, state evan- 
gelist, money enough has been raised re- 
cently so that the entire indebtedness has 
been paid. 


CALIFORNIA 


PURSUANT TO a Call from the church at 
Inglewood to the churches of the Los 
Angeles Association, a council convened 
at the Inglewood Church on Jan. 22 to 
consider the advisability of ordaining 
Charles Kilgore to the work of the gospel 
ministry. Rev. John Snape was moder- 
ator and Rey. B. B. Jaques of Pasadena, 
clerk. The candidate passed a good ex- 
amination, and the ordination took place 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25. The prin- 
cipal parts were as follows: Sermon, Rev. 
John Snape; charge to church, Rev. W. F. 
Harper; charge to candidate, Rev. F. W. 
Farr; hand of fellowship, Rev. J. B. Fox; 
prayer, Rev. H. P. Fitch. 


THE First CHURCH, SAN DIEGO, success- 
fully completed on Jan. 25 a debt raising 
campaign designed to result in the com- 
plete liquidation of the debt on the 
church edifice. A year ago last May, soon 
after the arrival of the present pastor, 
Rey. F. O. Belden, a drive inaugurated by 
Dr. J. S. Kirtley resulted in the raising 
of $30,000. This left $36,000 still to be 
provided for. The present movement se- 
cured in cash and pledges $37,300. The 
Sunday-school pupils were enabled to par- 
ticipate in the present drive by means of 
pledges payable weekly, monthly or quar- 
terly, which are to be attested by stamps 
around a central certificate. When the 
full amount is paid, each child will thus 
have a handsome souvenir. Mr. H. L. 
Moody was the manager of the drive. 


From GERBER, E. R. Hermiston, with the 
Chapel car Grace, reports twenty-four 
confessions and eighteen baptisms. From 
Gerber he went to Ashland. 


THE CHURCHES of San Diego, Cal., ac- 
complished an effective piece of adver- 
tising in the three daily papers of that 
city on Jan. 24. The object was to pro- 
test against horse racing at Tia Juana, 
just across the line in Mexico, and in this 
protest the Baptist, Christian, Congrega- 
tional, Friends’ Methodist, Presbyterian, 
United Presbyterian, Universalist and 
Unitarian churches united. A large dis- 


under the leadership of Rev. D., 
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play advertisement covering the greater] 
part of a page was inserted in each of the 
dailies. The words, “The Road to Hell,” 
appeared in large black type at the top of 
the page; and this title, which was to be 
the subject of the sermon in each of thir-} 
ty-three churches on the following day 
was repeated in smaller type thirty-three] 
times in connection with the name of 
each church and of the pastor of each 
church. As one looked at the names of 
the thirty-three churches, the subject of} 
the sermon was thus driven home over 
and again, and one hardly needed the in- 
vitation at the close to “Go to one Of 
these churches Sunday morning and hear 
the truth about Tia Juana.” Church 
vertising is often ineffective because t 
space used is too small and too much 
terial is crowded into it. As a less 
on what may be done and perhaps shou 
be done more frequently than it is, th 
advertisement of the San Diego churches 
may well be considered. 


beginning with the new year. 
1919 the church raised for current ex- 
penses the sum of $2,519.96 and for al 
benevolences $966.97. 


KANSAS 


AS AN OUTCOME of services held Db 
Evangelist Jas. A. Armstrong and wile 
eight persons have joined the church al 
Weskan by letter, and twenty have alt 


made by Mrs. Armstrong some $800 has] 
been subscribed. 


MISSOURI 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First} 
Church at Columbia on Jan. 7 markeé| 
the close of a prosperous year. The total} 
increase in membership has been 125, oO 
whom twenty-four were by baptism ang) 
ninety-three by letter; losses amountet| 
to fifty-seven, making the membership or| 
Jan. 1, 766. The church went well beyon¢| 
its quota in the 75,000,000 campaign. Hx) 
penditures for all church expenses for t ‘ 


year amounted to $9,882.38. 


Dr. Joun P. Greene, for twenty-sever| 
years the president of William Jewell Col] 
lege, has resigned and Dean D. J. Evans) 
succeeds to his place. Doctor Greene ha: 
won a large place for himself in the 
teem and affection of his students ant 
colleagues, and by them, as well as by t 
entire Baptist brotherhood, his retiremen)} 
will be viewed with regret. 


OHIO 


THE PASTOR of the First Church, Toledo 
Thomas B. Frizelle, on a recent Sunda; 
baptized three grandchildren of a forme 
pastor of the First Church, Dr. Philip J 
Ward. Doctor Ward was pastor of thi 
church over twenty-five years ago and hi 
influence for good is still felt. Howar 
and Mary Ward and Alfred Mackinde 
were the grandchildren baptized. Thei 
parents are active in the church work al 
so also is Mrs. Emily Ward, widow 
Doctor Ward. Miss Mabel Mahony, Sur 
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day-school survey worker, was recently 
with this church for two weeks, making a 
survey, suggesting methods and ideals 
and in countless ways giving the educa- 
tional work of the church a distinctly 
forward “boost.” Pastor Frizelle has al- 
ways been an enthusiast for the “church 
night” ideas and is pushing it this year 
again. 


FOLLOWING A PRESENTATION by Mr. 


Charles E. Watkins of Muncie, Ind., of a 


plan of simultaneous evangelism, the min- 
isters of Toledo decided to put on such 
a campaign in Toledo and Lucas County 
from Mar, 14 to Apr. 4, and chose G. F. 
Spreng of the Toledo City Mission to act 
as general manager. At the meeting of 
the ministerial union held Jan. 5, the 
proposition was given the official endorse- 
ment of that body by a unanimous vote. 
The plan is a simple one. Hach church 
conducts its own meeting in its own way, 
its pastor doing the preaching, securing 
only the help of an evangelistic singer 
when that is necessary. The advertising 
will be done by a central committee and 
will be comprehensive and thorough. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of Calvary Church, 
Cleveland, Rev. H. Lee McLendon, pastor, 
was held Jan. 14. About $10,000 was 
raised and some forty new members re- 
ceived. The pastor’s salary was increased 
for the new year. Larger plans were an- 
nounced for 1920. The pastor in his an- 
nual address suggested that every churco 
subscribe and read a Baptist paper. Dr. 
M. M. Bales, the invited speaker, spoke 
yery ably upon “What God Expects of His 
Church.” 


IOWA 


Rey. J. E. Bruner, lately of Fremont, 
but now of Hillsboro, reports a good out- 
look in his new field. 


Rey. W. J. Rospinson, who resigned late- 
ly at Dubuque, has completed his work 
and taken up his new pastorate at Emer- 
son. 

Owine ro the Billy Sunday campaign 
and the “flu” the church at Davenport 
was open only nine months last .year. 
Yet the accessions as a result of the regu- 
lar services were fifty-one, and many are 
expected as a result of the Sunday meet- 
ings. The total money raised for cur- 
rent expenses was $12,029.26 and for 
benevolences, $2560.31, which is an in- 
crease of $4000 over 1918 for current ex- 
penses and of $1573.40 for benevolences. 
The church has been organized along 
New World Movement lines to meet local 
conditions. The captains and pastor 
form the cabinet and meet the third Sun- 
day in each month for reports, with pub-_ 
lic reports the last Sundays in June and 
December. Rev. A. Frank Houser is 
pastor. 


A MEMORIAL ORGAN, dedicated ‘to the 
memory of those in the church and Sun- 
day-school who served in the world war, 
has been installed in the Walnut St. 
Church, Waterloo. Dedicatory services, 
including a recital, were held on Sunday, 
Jan. 18, and Tuesday, Jan. 20. At the re- 
cital on Tuesday, Mr. Clarence Eddy pre- 
sided at the instrument. The permanent 
organist is Prof. G. W. Samson, Jr., of 
Cedar Falls. The cost of the organ com- 
plete was more than $11,000. 


Rey. G. CARROLL-BERRYMAN has resigned 
at Sioux Rapids and is planning to leave 
on Mar. 31, after which time he will be 
available for service elsewhere. He has 
been with the church three years. 


On Jan. 18 Rev. Frank H. Webster com- 
pleted his first year at Algona. Hight 


members have been received by baptism 
and twelve by letter. The local budget 
has been larger than ever before. Some 
substantial improvements have been made 
on the church property, including the re- 
decoration of the interior. The church is 
lining up solidly behind the New World 
Movement. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the First 
Church, Muscatine, was held Thursday 
evening Jan. 8, when, after a picnic sup- 
per served by the women, reports of the 
year’s work were given. A year ago the 
church adopted a plan of finance by which 
it assumed the support of all depart- 
ments, asking each department for a defi- 
nite pledge for missions, giving one-tenth 
of the budget of running expense to mis- 
sions and having two special offerings 
during the year, one at Easter, the other 
at Thanksgiving. During the year the 
treasurer has always had a surplus of 
funds, and bills have been met easily. 
The pastor’s salary has had a substantial 
increase, and the church building and 
properties have been repaired and redec- 
orated outside and inside. The treasurer 
reported the total receipts for the year as 
$18,566.87, and that $8,216 of this sum 
was expended for benovelence. The spir- 
itual life of the church, too, has been 
deepened. Rev. W. H. Rogers, the pastor, 
is the “popular preacher’ of Muscatine, 
evidenced at the Sunday evening services, 
when the church is crowded to its capac- 
ity. An organization for evangelism is 
being formed which has placed the goal 
to be reached at at least seventy-five new 
members for Christ and the church by 
Easter. The various departments are all 
active and report a successful year. 


MINNESOTA 


THE WooDLAND PARK CHURCH, St. Paul, 
Dr. John E. Briggs, pastor, is using the 
group plan with most satisfactory results. 
The “shut-ins” of some groups have 
formed an inner group for intercession. 


Tuer First Cuurcu, St. Paul, held its 
seventy-first annual meeting Jan. 21. The 
treasurer reported $17,724 in general cur- 
rent receipts for the year with all bills 
paid. In addition to the above the en- 
dowment fund had been increased $2,335 
and the women’s society reported receipts 
of $3660, more than half of which repre- 
sented the Jubilee. The clerk reported a 
net gain of ninety-four, making the pres- 
ent membership the largest in its history. 
The church was never more harmonious 
and united than today, and is devotedly 
loyal to the pastoral leadership of Doctor 
Bailey. The Sunday-school enrolment 
numbers 674, with an increase in attend- 
ance of fifty-eight per Sunday over last 
year. Situated in the most difficult of 
down-town locations, the church is pros- 
pering as never before. 


THe Baptist MIssIoNARY women of 
Minnesota held what was called an “op- 
portunity meeting” at the Temple Church, 
Minneapolis, Thursday, Jan. 22. Reports 
from Des Moines, from Atlantic City, and 
of what was received for the Jubilee 
Fund, were presented. Mrs. A. E. Jenks 
emphasized the use of the Survey; Mrs. 
A. M. Bailey of St. Paul spoke of “Mis- 
sionaries in the Sunday-School.” The 
meeting was very well attended and much 
interest was manifested in the new meth- 
od of work, 


ILLINOIS 


DuRING THE last year and a half, the 
salary of Rev. W. R. Yard of the DeKalb 
Church has. been twice raised, the pas- 
tor and his wife were sent to Denver 
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with all expenses paid, and a new win- 
ter top for the pastor’s Ford has been 
provided. The Sunday school has gained 
more than 250 per cent in average at- 
tendance, and the women went well over 
the top in the recent Jubilee campaign. 
Accessions to the church are steady. 


On Juty 1 Dr. E. W. Lounsbury will 
complete his ninth year with the Park 
Place Church, Aurora, having then served 
longer than any one pastor has _ ever 
served one church of the denomination in 
the city. He has just received a substan- 
tial increase in salary. 


DURING THE WEEK of Jan. 11-17 the Hast 
Park Church of Decatur observed a week 
of jubilee, the occasion being the burning 
of notes and mortgages covering an in- 
debtedness of $2940. Meetings were held 
each evening, closing on Friday with a 
supper and the burning of the notes, A 
fund was started for the building of a 
new edifice. 


THE worK at the First Church of Men- 
dota, Rev. R. T. Gasaway, pastor, is pro- 
ceeding joyously and hopefully. At. the 
annual meeting all reports were of an 
encouraging nature. New members are 
being added to the church, and all treas- 
urers report a balance on hand. On Jan. 
1, $500 per year was added to the pastor’s 
salary. The program adopted aims to 
make 1920 the best year in the history 
of the church. 


Mortne Baptists celebrated their an- 
nual business meeting with a banquet in 
the Sunday-school room of the church 
Jan. 21. Covers were laid for 330. Re- 
ports from the various officers and com- 
mittees were gratifying, showing a year 
of progress in every line of activity. The 
pastor, Rev. R. Wilbur Babcock, returned 
from France about the middle of July. 
He had kept in vital touch with the work- 
ing force of the chureh during his ab- 
sence, and upon his return he was not 
only greeted with a ‘Soyous-reception- 
home” membership, but with a “ready- 
for-service’ membership as well. Early 
in September a Billy Sunday campaign 
was opened in Rock Island under the aus- 
pices of the churches of Rock Island, 
Davenport, East Moline and Moline. Dur- 
ing the campaign the church canceled 
all social and church services and pastor 
and people attended the tabernacle daily 
in large numbers. Splendid follow-up 
work has been done. One hundred mem- 
bers have been received into the church 
since the meetings, of whom sixty have 
been baptized. Reports show a gain over 
last year of eighty-three. The Sunday 
school has gone over the top in every de- 
partment of the work, many of the school 
confessing Christ in baptism during the 
past year. The Sunday-school has an 1n- 
crease in attendance over ‘last year of 
5000: Ene pastor’s salary was raised at 
the beginning of the year. 


Tuer CENTRAL CHURCH, Springfield, has 
closed a successful year. At the annual 
business meeting held last month the 
treasurer’s report showed all bills for cur- 
rent expenses paid together with $900 on 
a deficit of former years, and a balance in 
the treasury. The amount raised for 
benevolences was far above that of any 
previous year. The salary of the pastor, 
Dr. Euclid B. Rogers, now in the second 
year of his second pastorate of this 
church, was increased $600. Doctor Rog- 
ers is in constant demand to make ad- 
dresses at conventions and on other occa- 
sions. At the last meeting of the minis- 
ters of Springfield he spoke on “Twenty- 
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seven Years of Religious Observation in 
the Capitol City.” 


Rey. C. W. Wess of Wood River 
mourns the loss of his mother, Mrs. Amy 
Jane Webb, who died at his home Jan. 
3, in her eighty-eighth year. A native of 
Tennessee, she married Rev. John Webb 
in 1861 and came immediately to Illinois 
where she has lived, except for two years 
in Iowa, the last thirty years with her 
son. * She has been a faithful Baptist for 
more than seventy-one years. 


SPECIAL SERVICES under the direction of 
Rev. Irwin Fox and Rev. H. N. Sharpe 
of Decatur held with the Oreana Church 
have resulted in six conversions and a 
general interest. The church is now de- 
sirous of having a settled pastor. 


MICHIGAN 

THE ANNUAL meeting of the First 
Church, Lansing, where Rev. C. W. 
Kemper has just begun his pastorate, 
showed total receipts for the year of 
$22,127.67, of which $8,429.67 was for 
missions. 

REPORTS PRESENTED at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mount Clemens Church, E. 
Bond Griffith, pastor, showed all depart- 
ments in good condition. It was unani- 
mously voted that the salary of the pastor 
be increased $500 a year. A pleasant fea- 
ture of the evening was the presentation 
to Mr. and Mrs. Griffith of a purse of $50 
in gold, together with a large bouquet of 
carnations. 


| Don't Be Discouraged 
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We Will Help You 


Do you want to pay off that old 
church debt? 


Do you want to raise money for a 
new church building, school or hospital ? 


Do you want an evangelist or an 
evangelistic singer? 


Investigate ‘‘The Best System’’ 
Sure, Safe, Dignified 
Uplifting, Spiritual 


Under the direction of a well-known 
Baptist minister. 


A few open dates. If we can serve 


you, write. 


‘THE BEST SYSTEM ”’ 


492 East 112th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Bring people to church, Their clear, beautifu), 
sustained, far-reaching tones are a Power for 
good. Your church should have one. Durability guar 

plans free 


anteed. Inexpensive, Art catalog.& buying plana f. 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co ept, p.9° Cincinnat_ Oo 


For Sale at your Dealer. 


Regular Pench: inches ; 


Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use, 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Rev. C. Burnett, pastor of Maranatha 
Church, Detroit, while busy supervising 
completion of a new edifice on Hast Grand 
Boulevard, has been forced to make his 
own home in the suburb of Royal Oak, 
such is the shortage of houses in Detroit. 
But with his automobile he covers his 
field thoroughly. Great interest was man- 
ifested by the people in Mr. Burnett’s re- 
cent series of Sunday evening sermons on 
special world themes, which continued 
through three months. The Sunday school 
gave a quarterly missionary offering of 
$111.85, which was sent to the starving 
Armenian children. Pastor Burnett as- 
sisted recently in the ordination of Bro. 
Ray W. Barber at Sparland, Ill. 


Rey. WM. E. Bowyer and his people, at 
Warren Avenue, Detroit, are enjoying the 
greatest year in the history of the church, 


with a fine spirit of fellowship and service ~ 


shown by the people. The evangelistic 
appeal is made regularly and new mem- 
bers are frequently received. The chorus 
choir has greatly helped in stimulation 
of the Sunday services, particularly in 
the evening. Attendance at the men’s 
league grows steadily. The whole church 
has been organized on the family group 
plan. A special family Sunday was ob- 
served. The plan will be pushed by all. 


Rey. R. L. Brapsy, pastor of the large 
Second (Negro) Church, Detroit, has been 
chosen city superintendent of Negro work 
and is on the job. 


W. P. Lovert, secretary of the Detroit 
Citizens’ League, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Civic 
Secretaries, which includes about sixty 
organizations. Pliny W. Marsh, attorney 
of the league, has, with a partner, opened 
a law office in the Book Building, while 
continuing his connection and services 
with the league. The Baracea Bible Class 
in Woodward Ave. Church is one of the 
largest in the entire country. 


INDIANA 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
Church at Hammond was held on Jan 21. 
During the year there has been a net gain 
of sixty, making the present membership 
603. The receipts for 1919 were approx- 
imately $14,000, of which half was paid 
towards the church indebtedness. With 
the exception of a small item of interest, 
the obligation of the church to the state 
convention is now met. - Realizing that 
the success which the church is enjoying 
is due in great measure to the wise guid- 
ance of the pastor, R. D. Licklider, the 
church unanimously voted to grant him 
an increase in salary of $200. 


NEBRASKA 


Pastor J. H. Brappury, formerly of 
Clinton, Ind., now located in McCook, has 
just closed revival meetings in which 
seventy-seven persons professed faith in 
Christ. Twenty-three received baptism 
on the last night of the meetings, and an- 
other baptismal service was held on Feb. 
1. Evangelistic singer, Ira L. Deal of 
Waterloo, Iowa, led the singing. 


Made in five grades 


-began. 


TA E VBA Rae 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


COLORADO 


THe First CuurcH, Greeley, Rev. D. JI. 
Coon, pastor, has had more than fifty 
workers busy in the enlistment campaign 
and reports splendid results. This church 
is justly proud of the excellent work be- 
ing done by its Sunday-school, for which 
it has an admirable equipment. 


THE CHAPEL CAR “EMMANUEL,” in charge 
of Rey. A. C. Blinzinger, former pastor 
at Palisade, has been at Boone, a town 
east of Pueblo, for a series of meetings, 
which resulted in the organization of a 
new church. Lots have been donated 
for a meeting house, which will soon be 
erected, the Home Mission Society hay- 
ing assured its codperation. 


THE ARVADA CHuRCH, W. A. Pipkin, 
pastor, and the Judson Church of Den- 
ver, Aaron Schlessman, pastor, have both 
had great encouragement in recent re- 
vival efforts resulting in substantial ac- 


cessions, Arvada gaining twenty-two 
members. Bethel Church, Denver, un- 
der the leadership of its new pastor, 


EH. L. Krumreig, has received thirty new 
members in the past three months. 
Mount Hermon Church, Denver, W. C. 
Garberson, pastor, is to acquire a par- 
sonage property at once. 


MONTANA 


DuRING six months past the B. Y. P. U. 
of the Gildford Church has provided an 
evening service in the absence of a pas- 
tor and has raised over $80 to pay the 
apportionment to the church for missions. 


THE First CHurcH of Great Falls has 
just extended a call to Rev. Daniel Bry- 
ant of Lewistown and it is understood 
that he will accept to begin work there 
about Mar. 1. 


THE IMMANUEL Mission of Great Falls, 
a Negro organization, has bought a splen- 
did building site and is pushing its work 
with vigor under Rey. D. L. McGriff, re- 
cently called from Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE HUREKA CHURCH under the able 
leadership of Rey. C. B. Stephens has add- 
ed a new section to its constitution pro- 
viding . an associate membership for 
church members of other denominations 
who may wish to affiliate themselves with 
it. This wider ministry has the full ap- 
proval of the state convention board. 


Rev. G. W. SHEPARD is acting pastor of 
the Missoula Church at the present time. 


Rey. Cas. A. Cook of the First Church,. 
Butte, will assist in a series of evangelis- 
tic meetings in Lewistown during the 
month of February. 


THE EDUCATIONAL department of the 
Butte Chinese Mission was opened re- 
cently having been closed since the war 
Mr. E. J. Bracken and wife have 
charge of this Christian Americanization 
work. There are over 300 Chinese in 
Butte. 


THE CONVENTION BOARD voted on Jan. 20 
to put THe Baptist: into the hands of 
every mission worker in Montana as a 
gift from that body. It also endorsed the 
movement to increase the circulation of 
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Tue Baptist, Missions and the Montana 
Baptist Bulletin. Several churches have 
gone beyond the ten per cent goal. 


SALESVILLE Is a Gallatin Valley village 
of 150 people. On Jan. 25 there was a 
Sunday-school attendance of just double 
that number. The class of young men 
and young women had 100 present. The 
women’s class had sixty-five, the men had 
forty and the beginners twenty-five. The 
elass of young men and women started 
a fund for the erection of an institutional 
church building, with pledges of cement, 
brick, cash, corner stone, bell and sand. 
After the school session a great commu- 
nity dinner was served and all had a day 
of delightful fellowship. 


CANADA 
QUEBEC 


Dr. O. C. S. Wattace, well known 
through his notable pastorates in New 
England and the South, has been released 
by his church at Westmount for work at 
the Toronto headquarters in connection 
with the Canadian forward movement. 
The Westmount Church consists of three 
sections, Westmount, St. Henry and Tab- 
ernacle, Dr. Wallace giving pastoral care 
in all sections, and the branches being 
conducted by consecrated laymen. The 
membership of the church, which was 200 
on Sept. 1, 1918, when Doctor Wallace as- 
sumed charge, is now 535. 


GENERAL BOARD OF PRO- 


MOTION 
(Continued from page 55) 


will enable the Baptists to put their home 
mission work on a basis where we will 
be able to make a real and adequate con- 
tribution to the Christianization of our 
own land. 

The war has made all things new. The 
real social issues are changing rapidly. 
The contest over wages and hours has 
largely given place to the question as 
to whether all capital shall be made 
public property and one man have just 
as much as another. The church can 
not stand aloof from that problem. The 
new issues are not fundamentally eco- 
nomic, but moral. But the church must 
have adequate information before it 
takes its stand. It is recommended that 
the northern Baptists co6perate with 


the other denominations in securing this’ 


information and arriving at conclusions 
so that the church may be in a position 
to exert our influence in the re-making 
of our civilization. 

The fund in the hands of the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board, amount- 
ing to $2,000,000 when the Survey was 
made, must be increased to five millions 
within five years and to ten before the 
end of the decade. Provision must be 
made for pensions, but in addition higher 


salaries must be paid. The workman is 


worthy of his hire, but ministers in the 
Baptist denomination are _ receiving 
grossly inadequate pay. The average sal- 
ary, eliminating only a few in the great 
cities, is only $683 a year—far less than 
an unskilled laborer receives. 

Not less than $28,010,000 must be 
added to the endowment funds of the 
Baptist educational institutions if they 


are to meet the demands made upon 
them in the education of the Baptist boys 
and girls in the preparation of men for 
the ministry. 

Closely related to the general educa- 
tion is the strictly religious education. 
The church has some 9000 Sunday 
schools devoting from twenty to thirty 
minutes a week to the study of the prin- 
ciples and practice of Christianity. Re- 
ligious education must soon be put on 
an entirely new basis and serious atten- 
tion given to it. Our Sunday schools 
must be extended to week-day schools. 

To put this great Five-Year Program 
across we have undertaken to raise in a 
single week the sum of $100,000,000. The 
demand for this sum has been created 
not by the failure of our efforts in the 
past, but by their very success. We 
must remember that we are living in a 


as high as 5.50%. 


First National Bank Bldg. 


You should know these few brief 
points about 


MUNICIPAL, COUNTY and 
SCHOOL BONDS: 


They are absolutely exempt from all 
Federal Income Taxes and Surtaxes 
and certificates of ownership need not be 
filed when cashing coupons. 


Next to U.S. Government bonds, they 
are the safest investment to be had, which 
quality has earned them 
“Tittle Governments.”’ 


The payment of principal and interest, 
coming from direct taxes, is not affected 
by labor troubles and financial panics. 


They give you the maximum of borrowing 
power as collateral in securing loans. 


We can furnish desirable issues yielding 


The man whose funds are invested in 
Municipal bonds can enjoy the content- 
ment of a steady interest return and safe 
security, requiring the minimum of dis- 
traction from his own business. 
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new day. We cannot measure the duty 
of the new hour by any achievement of 
the past. 

* * * 

Reports from all parts of the country 
coming in to the office of THe BAPTIST 
show such an interest in our denomi- 
national enterprises as begets confidence 
in the complete success of the New 
World Movement. Men who have been 
engaged in general denominational work 
for many years assure us that they have 
never known such general and hearty 
enlistment in any Baptist undertaking as 
is found at the present time. The con- 
vention paper is but one factor in the 
general advance; but the enthusiastic 


support which it is receiving indicates 
that northern Baptists are aroused to a 
new sense of responsibility and privi- 
lege. 


the name, 


Further information gladly sent upon request. 
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JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


BANKERS 
MUNICIPAL, COUNTY and SCHOOL BONDS 


CHICAGO 


CHURCH and BIBLE 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Church Furniture 


Pews and Pulpit Furniture made accord- 
ing to our own or Architects’ design. 
Altars, Pulpits, Lecturns. Wood and 
Marble Baptismal Fonts. 


Bible Schools 


Ideal chairs of uniform design for all grades. 
Special Class Tables, Register Boards, 
Folding Chairs, Platform Furniture. 


Schools 


Movable Chair Desks, 
Stationary School 
Desks, Tablet Arm 
Chairs, Teachers’ 
Desks and Chairs. 
Assembly Chairs. 


Church and School 


Furniture of 
every description. 


Write for 
Catalog BA. 


DELONG- 
SVOBODA 
COMPANY 


Witherspoon Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spiritual Evolution 


By Amanda M. Hicks 


‘‘A study based on the principle that all forces 
of nature are forms of Divine energy, and all 
laws of nature are regular modes of operation 
of Divine energy or will. The fruit of wide read- 
ing, much experience, long reflection.’’—Daniel 
G. Stevens, Ph. D., Editor Book Department, Ameri- 
can Bap. Pub. Society. 


“Especially fine for a doubter who thinks.”’ 
—Jonathan C. Day, New York. 
“Every word of it true and goes straight to 
the point.”’—Dr. L. E. Hicks, ex-President Judson 
College, Rangoon, Burma. 


SECOND EDITION 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Paper, 41 pages, 25c net 


WANT ADS 
You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 


6 cents per word per insertion, cash with 
order. 


SAMARITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES, DETROIT, MICH. 
. Three-year course meeting all requirements 
of the Michigan State Board of Registration. 
Three weeks’ annual vacation. Comfortable 
nurses’ home. Address Superintendent of 
Nurses, Samaritan Hospital, 2200 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


RAISING MONEY FOR THE CHURCH, 
the choir, new lights, or to help pay off the 
mortgage? I can help you if you will but let 
me- b.) ©O:) Box 1294, Keene, (No H: 


a 


PASTORATE WANTED—By a real live 


minister, Thirteen years in’ pastoral and 
four in evangelistic work. Best refer- 
ences. Salary not less than $2,000. Write 


“‘Pastor,”’ care of THE Baptist, 417 S. D - 
born St., Chicago. re 


Olla Podrida 


A prominent dramatic producer is 
quoted by the New York World to the 
effect that the American theater is going 
to the dogs. The blame is laid at the 
door of Wall street, which is said to be 
financing the movies to the neglect of the 
legitimate stage. It is “slowly killing 
the spoken drama by buying up the coun- 
try’s leading theaters, the star actors and 
actresses and the big-league producers, 
with the purpose of furthering its own 
selfish interests in the motion-picture in- 
dustry.” We had the impression that the 
complete commercialization of the thea- 
ter, the habit of judging all productions 
by the box office, the unwillingness of 
producers to take good drama seriously, 
had some time ago brought to pass some- 
thing like the very thing of which this 
producer is speaking. 

* * * 


Some stir has been created in England 
by a book entitled ‘The Army and Re- 
ligion,’”’ in which the assertion was made 
that 80 per cent of the British soldiers 
had no vital relation to the Christian 
church. Dr. R. J. Drummond, speaking 
of the matter, says that the tone of the 
book is too “panicky.” Personally, during 
over four months at a base in France he 
only met one man who was expressly op- 
posed to the church. A visitation of over 
1,500 men in Edinburgh, returned from 
the army, showed only 150 who did not 
claim to have some church connection. 
He complained, moreover, that the writers 
do not say what the misunderstanding of 
Christianity on the part of the soldiers 
was, what they took Christianity to 
be, or what the reporters themselves 
understood by Christianity, all of which 
are important matters. And he inti- 
mated that at times he might find him- 
self “more in sympathy with the views 
of the soldiers as more truly Christian 
than with those who criticized them.” 
The question of the religion of the soldier 
has been much discussed in the United 
States, but probably the general impres- 
sion has now come to be that the men in 
our armies are good representatives of 
the great mass of American men and that 
no generalizations can be made of them 
which will not hold true of the rest of us. 

* * * 


A correspondent of the British Weekly 
sends the following interesting note from 
Constantinople: 

A rich Greek of Caesarea, Mr. Polantzis, 
has given the sum of two million drachmas 
toward the founding of a Greek university 
in Smyrna, promising also an annual sub- 
scription of 250,000 drachmas during his life- 
time for the upkeep of the same, and the 
reversion of the rest.of his princely fortune 
to the university on his death. No better 
indication could be given of the new life 
which the victory of the allies is opening up 
for the Christian populations of Asia Minor. 
It is unnecessary to recall the fact that 
Smyrna has always been regarded by the 
Turks as the City of the Infidels; to us, the 
City of Christians in a Mohammedan land. 
Smyrna has suffered, and not least during 
the terrible years of the Great War, for if 
the Armenians endured a still worse martyr- 
dom, the deportations of the Greeks were 
sufficiently hideous to shock humanity. 
Surely the words of the Revelation of St. 
John are indeed in process of fulfillment: 
“Fear none of these things which thou shalt 
suffer. . . Ye shall have tribulation ten 
days; be thou. faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.’ 


* * * 
That the present forward plans of the 
Protestant churches are proving attrac- 
tive to men of the highest standing and 
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influence in the United States is shown 
by such an utterance as that of the Hon. 
Robert Lansing, secretary of state, who, 
in accepting the position of chairman of 
the general committee of the Interchurch 
World Movement, said: “I am highly 
honored by being selected to lead so 
great a movement of the Protestant 
churches of this continent and accept 
with the asurance that so far as I am 
able I will do my part in advancing a 
cause which appeals to every man who 
seeks a new and better world founded 
upon the principles of Christianity.” 
* * * 

In the opinion of the Record of Chris- 
tian Work, the great outpouring of sub- 
seriptions for-the southern Baptist five- 
year fund is “one of the greatest occur- 
rences in the history of large scale giv- 
ing.” It says: “But the mass of the 
millions was given by the masses of the 
people. This is the more encouraging in 
that very many southern Baptists hith- 
erto, especially in the country, have had 
little interest either in missions or high- 
er education. Country churches remote 
from the railroads and holding services 
only once a month have given with a 
generosity which has astonished the lead- 
ers of the denomination. The whole inci- 
dent must be looked upon as God’s work- 
ing in men’s hearts as in times of spir- 
itual revival. It is a pledge of forward 
movement all along the line in the task 
of world evangelization.” 

* * * 

Attention is called to the fact men- 
tioned in another article in this number 
that Bolshevists in what was formerly a 
part of Austria allowed Baptists to con- 
tinue their work both because of the prin- 
ciples they hold and also because their 
work was designed to create men and 
women of lofty character. In this same 
connection it may be noted that two pas- 
tors, one of them a Baptist, were this 
year nominated for the Italian parliament 
by the Socialists who chose them because 
of the loftiness of their character. Such 
testimony is very significant. 

* * * 

The Southern Workman names the four 
things following as the present desires of 
Virginia Negroes. “What we want of the 
South,” says one in comment, “is less 
preaching and more practice.” 


First—We want equal accommodations in 
public carriages. We now pay first-class 
accommodations. On railroad and _ street 
cars the quarters assigned to us are inade- 
quate for the numbers and are poorly kept. 
No provision is made on steam cars for 
sleeping-car or dining-car accommodations. 
At only a few of the railroad stations are 


_ provisions made for feeding the Negro trav- 


eling public. The toilets at most of the 
stations are poorly kept and on some of the 
trains there is only one toilet for both men 
and women. We deeply feel the humilia- 
tion that the “Jim Crow car law’ and seg- 
regation bring upon the Negro race and 
urge the white people to abolish it. 


Second—Negroes want justice in the 
proper distribution of advantages in their 
living quarters in both city and country. 
Wherever we live in large numbers the 
streets generally are not paved;. the section 
is not adequately lighted or policed; sewage 
is not provided; and there is negligence in 
the general improvements. 


Third—We want equality of wages in the 
economic life of the state. We feel keenly 
the injustice of discrimination in pay for 
the same work done. If a Negro bricklayer 
does the same work just as satisfactorily as 
a white man, he in all justice deserves the 
same pay. This holds true in domestic serv- 
ice, in the trades, on the farm, in the pro- 
fession of teaching and everywhere else. 


Fourth—We want the same _ provision 
made for the education of our children as is 
made for white children; we want a dis- 
tribution of public school funds; equal high 
school advantages in curriculum and equip- 
ment; a compulsory school law just as 
binding upon Negro children as upon white 
children; and opportunities provided by the 
state for college training for Negro youth. 
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Appreciations 


Our good friend, Rev. William Elgin of Akron, N. Y., 
now in his eighty-second year, writes lovingly of the Stand- 
ard and optimistically of THz Baptist. “I want to add an 
appreciative word,” says Dr. Elgin, “regarding the dear 
old Standard. I began taking the Witness in 1856, when 
but eighteen years old. It went with me through my three 
years in the army, and I had been a reader of it for nine 
years when it was merged into the Standard, of which I 
have been a constant subscriber and reader: not a casual 
or half-indifferent one, but regarding it as one of the most 
inspiring and uplifting forces that has come into my life. 


‘ji Ishall miss it much, yet doubt not that THe Baptist, under 


your wise guidance, will be equally helpful.” 
From every quarter and in every mail we are receiving 


| similar letters. We would be glad to print them all, but 


1] our friends will realize that this is impossible. Will those 


a | who have written accept this grateful acknowledgment of 


their kind words and good wishes? 
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Pep Via Uncle Sam 


The largest lists in Colorado to date are those of Greeley, 
Loveland and the First Church, Pueblo. The campaign is 
just getting under way in Colorado. Watch Ripley, Pal- 
mer and the loyal churches in that state pass their goal. 
We forgot to say that Glendale sent in a list of twenty- 
five new subscriptions this past week. 

The banner lists from Pennsylvania since our last re- 
port are.those of the Greenville Church, with fifty new 
subscribers, the Bellevue Church, Pittsburgh, with the 
largest list in Pennsylvania, and the Oak Lane Church, 
Philadelphia, with fifty. 

New York state leads in the number of churches which 
have responded. Already 184 churches have sent in lists 
running all the way from one to 125. 

The Pacific Coast is running steady and strong. It 
is impossible to mention all the churches. The First, 
Spokane, has sent a “first installment” of no mean pro- 
portions. McMinnville leads to date in the number of 
subscriptions secured. This speaks well for the influence 
of the Pacific Baptist. Sunnyside, Wash., sent seventeen 
new “subs” and says, “more to follow.” Puyallup has sent 
in more than 10 per cent. 

And California! Where shall we begin? There is Santa 
Anna, with forty-two, and Whittier, Hemet, Tenth Avenue, 
Oakland, Clovis and the First Church, Los Angeles. The 
latter has contracted for 100 subscriptions. 

Kansas is well to the fore with Cherryvale, Coffeyville, 
Ottawa, Newton, Belpre and Kingman sending in fine lists. 
Many other churches are at work. 

Nebraska leads in the number of large lists. This is 


“worth pondering. 


The young people of the First Church, Madison, Wis., 
made the canvass of the church. The first check they sent 
us amounted to $67.10. The list was almost entirely of 
new subscriptions. Janesville is still in the lead but will 
need to watch her steps. 


A Plan That Worked 


In the old days the church at Adrian, Mich., had about 
twenty-five subscriptions to denominational weeklies. Not 
a bad list. The same church now has 169 annual sub- 
scriptions to THE Baptist, all paid in advance. How has 
this change been brought about? It is a simple story. 

The matter of subscriptions was discussed by the pastor, 
Rev. T. J. Hopkins, and his officers. The plan decided upon 
called for a Sunday service devoted to a consideration of 
denominational periodicals with emphasis upon THE 
BAPTIST. 

After the address by the pastor, pledges to a fund were 
taken on the spot. It was understood that every person 
making a pledge of any amount should receive the paper 
for one year. Those whose pledge amounted to more than 
$2 would have the satisfaction of knowing that the excess 
would be used to help provide for the weekly visit of the 
paper to some other home. 

The pledges ran all the way from $1 to $50, with the 
result that 167 homes have THE Baptist, and the public 
library and the Y. M. C. A. as well. This is more than a 
subscription to every four members. 
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Olla Podrida 


Governor Milliken of Maine has an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for a 
third term, coupling this with the asser- 
tion that, except for the circulation of 
the petition required by law, he will take 
no active part in the campaign before 
the June primaries. There seems to be 
some prejudice in Maine against a third 
term for the governor, although whether 
this is a popular feeling or merely the 
desire of the politicians does not appear. 
In the present case, however, the gov- 
ernor’s record during the three years he 
has held office is such that all opposition 
may disappear. His attitude in regard 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN DAILY 


The First Christian Daily Newspaper in the 
United States, to be Published in Chicago 


to the supremacy of the law and his tin- 
sistence that the law shall be enforced, 
together with his general wholesome 
stand on all moral questions, have made 
for him a host of friends and followers 
in all parts of the state. 
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How the Women Help: A director of 
promotion in a western state was out 
in the field when the telegram came call- 
ing him to the meeting held in Chicago 
Feb. 3. His wife wrote him in part as 
follows: “Now I am writing to tell you 
not to try to come home before going to 
Chicago, if it will make it any easier or 
better for you. I am about as anxious 
as you that may come up to her part 
in this great work, and I want you not 
to think of us at home too much. We 
will get along all right, and you go 
ahead and plan just what will be the 
best thing for the work. I am asking 
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God to give you strength, physical and 
spiritual, that you may be able to d 
the part he wants you to do in this grea 
work.” 


* & 2 


Layman L. Pierce has accepted the ap 
pointment as director-general of the 
united simultaneous financial campaign 
which is to be undertaken by the Inter- 
church World Movement from April 21 
to May 2. Mr. Pierce spent twenty-seven 
years in the work of the Y. M. C. A. and 
was general secretary of some of the 
most important associations in the coun- 
try. During the war he did valuable 
service for the Red Crpss and in conne¢ 
tion with the United War Work Cam 
paign. The keynote of the campaign, 4a 
he states it, is “Unmistakable denomina:- 
tional autonomy and independence, com- 
bined with maximum team play.” 


dent of the Gideons and a former newspaper man. 


The paper will be absolutely NON-DENOMINATIONAL. 


Protestant denominations. 


These men belong to various 


It will be orthodox Protestant in a general sense. 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING OPEN LETTER: 


Dear Friends: 


We desire to submit for your consideration a few remarks 
anent our proposed publication. 


It is a deplorable fact which needs no proof that the daily 
press has become a commercialized institution whose principal 
aim is to wield political power and pay large dividends to its 
owners. To do this it must have a large circulation. To secure 
such circulation methods are adopted which are demoralizing to 
individual character as well as to families and homes. No 
right is too sacred to be spared; no scandal too disgusting, no 
crime too revolting, to be dragged forth and portrayed with 
scare headlines, pictures and diagrams, for the delectation of 
the degenerate and the outraging of the sensibilities of decent 
men and women to whom the daily newspaper is a necessity. 
The humiliating fact in this connection is that few daily papers 
could succeed without the support of Christian people. The 
Christian churches of this country have a membership of more 
than forty-two million people, enough to support a thousand 
daily papers; yet there is not one newspaper that dares, 
apparently, to nail a religious and a high moral banner to its 
mast-head, and those papers that are the most blasé in their 


methods, that are able to procure the greatest ‘‘scoops’’ of © 


high life scandal and low life crime, are the ones that are able 
to display affidavits showing the largest circulation. 


We believe that this is not only utterly wrong from every 
standpoint of community interest and welfare, but also wholly 
condemnable from the standpoint of our Christian faith. If we 
mean to practice what we preach we cannot and may not rest 
until we have brought about the establishment of at least one 
great Christian Daily. 

_ In our estimation the thing that our nation needs most of all 
in this time of political upheaval and social unrest is a daily 
press that. presents the teachings of Jesus Christ as they apply 
to the various departments of life. Bolshevism, anarchism, and 


radicalism cannot possibly thrive in a country whose people 
have been enlightened by the Gospel. The founders of our 
great country were men whose principles, treasured and main- 
tained amidst direst suffering, were squarely opposed to what 
the twentieth century demagogue stands for. We believe that 
no more effective safeguard for our glorious national inheritance 
can be created than a daily press—a means by which from day 
to day people are reminded of their great national blessings 
and brought face to face with their responsibilities before 
God and man. 


The American Christian Daily is to work in that direction. 
We are to publish a paper that is up-to-the-minute in every 
respect. We shall have full leased wire service, special cable 
service, strong correspondence features, and a first class staff 
of reporters. There will be no Sunday edition, nor any Sunday 
labor in the plant. We shall give what we consider IMPORTANT 
news. The other day a great convention of the Inter-church 
World Movement was held in Chicago, and the local dailies 
ignored it almost completely. Stories of crime and villainy took 
the place that should have been given to this great Movement. 
WE shall do exactly the opposite. 


What we need is the hearty cooperation of the Christian men 
and women of the country. We ask every reader of this paper 
that believes in the worthiness of the cause that we represent 
to drop us a line and let us know about it. Do not postpone 
writing. The King’s business requires haste. What we want 
to know is whether the Christians of this country stand 
squarely back of us in this undertaking. Thousands of letters 
have already poured into our office—we want many thousands 
more. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH THE NEWSPAPERS AS 
THEY ARE? If not, please let us know! 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN DAILY COMPANY, 
708 Garrick Building, Chicago, III. 
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Keep your religious thinking abreast of your other thinking! 
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articles by leading American thinkers, covering the entire range of typical 
present-day opinion from orthodox apologetic to radical criticism, now begin- 
ning in THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, on the general subject— 


‘Has the Church a Futurer”’ 


The most significant journalistic offering in the history of the American religious press. 
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and others. 
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Tear Off and Mail Today 
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For the enclosed $1 please send me THE CHRISTIAN 
Century for’a trial period of 5 months (22 issues). 
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Branch Library Meets a Real Need 


HEN a branch of the public library of Hammond, Ind., was 

opened in Brooks House in East Hammond some of the 
citizens shook their heads and said: “That is a bad policy. Those 
Catholic children will never go into that Baptist settlement 
house to get books.” Others said: “The foreign children will 
never read those books. All they think about is working and 
saving money.” 

That was three months ago. Today there are 400 children 
reading books from this library and during the story hour each 
week the room is crowded with interested boys and girls. Boys 
and girls beg to be allowed to prepare their school lessons in 
the library, saying that “with so many children and boarders 
crowded into their two rooms at home there is no chance for a 
fellow to study.” ‘Then the librarian is always there to help 
the children over the difficult places in their lessons while at 
home there is no one who understands English, much less the 
history or geography the children are trying to master. 


Do the Figures Lie? 


T the hearing before the President’s coal commission some 

startling statements have been made by Mr. Vance H. 
Brittner, statistician for the miners. Mr. Brittner, who claims 
that his figures are taken from the records of income tax re- 
turns for 1917, stated that some coal companies made a profit 
of nearly 8000 per cent in that year. The lowest percentage of 
profit which he reports is over 22 per cent. His computation 
is based upon stock issued. We shall-await, with interest, the 
report of the operators. 


Protesting Against Deportations 


HE deportation of alien anarchists and communists is not at 

all pleasing to some of our political liberals. A meeting to 
protest against the action of the government was held in Chicago 
on Jan. 21, and a general mass-meeting of protestants is called 
for Feb. 8. Jane Addams, ex-Gov. E. F. Dunne and Prof. I. 
Freund of the University of Chicago are prominently identified 
with this movement. No sensible person believes that convic- 
tion's can be changed by ‘force, but neither does any sensible 
person believe that those who are, confessedly, trying to des- 
troy our government should be given a free hand. 


Lower Levels 


HOSE who have been predicting a financial panic as the 

only cure for high prices and senseless extravagance are 
beginning to feel that their prophetic instincts have not misled 
them. The sharp break in the prices of stocks, cotton, corn and 
lard, the constant downward trend of exchange, and the anxiety 
and even hopelessness shown in London, all tend to indicate 
that not only this country but the world is facing a most serious 
situation. Possibly nothing less than a crash will bring people 
to their senses, stop wicked profiteering and help people back to 
a simple way of living. 


Holland and the Ex-Kaiser 


OLLAND flatly refuses to comply with the demand of the 
allies that the ex-kaiser be given up for trial. In replying to 
the allies the Dutch government says: “Neither the constituent 
laws of the kingdom, which are based upon the principles of 
law universally recognized, nor a respectable secular tradition 
which has made this country always a ground of refuge for the 
vanquished in international conflicts, permit the government of 
Holland to defer to the desire of the powers by withdrawing 
from the former emperor the benefit of its laws and of this 
tradition.” 
Count Hohenzollern had largely to do with bringing a great 
calamity upon the world; but that does not make clear just how 


-Bavaria, Field Marshal von Kluck, Field Marshal Mackensen, 


women seem to be coming into their own. 


Tho Bulletin Board : 


In fact, we are not at all 


he is to be punished by the allies. 
sure that the allies are as anxious that Holland shall surrender 


him for trial as they would have us believe. Quite possibly they 


are relieved by Holland’s refusal. 


Something New 


NEW political party has been born. The place of its na- 

tivity: is in Oregon, and it is named “The Land and Labor 
League.” The platform declares in favor of the privilege of vot- 
ing by mail, abolition of the state senate, public ownership of 
all public utilities and natural resources, state marketing sys- 
tem, ete. If the child survives the political diseases peculiar to 
infancy it may grow to proportions that will alarm the donkey 
and the elephant. 


Self-Help in Japan 


UST before Mr. and Mrs. Topping left Morioka, Japan, 

on their present furlough, their people raised 1400 yen 
($700) to be used toward the construction of a new kindergarten 
building. This is a fine tribute to Mrs. Topping’s work as 
well as an encouraging indication of the growing tendency ~ 
toward self-help which is finding illustration in so many of © 
our mission fields. i] 


a 


Germany’s Protest 


IFFICULTIES multiply as the allies undertake to secure © 
the execution of their demand for the surrender, by Ger- — 
many, of those accused of violation of the laws of war. Among | 
those named in this class are Crown Prince Rupprecht of — 


and Baron von der Lancken, former civil governor of Brussels. — 
The present German government threatens to resign if the — 
entente powers insist upon the delivery of these men for trial. — 


Advice to,,Soviets 


R. CARL ACKERMAN, the well-known newspaper cor- 
respondent, furnishes a significant extract from a hand- — 
book intended for the guidance of the secret council of the soviet 
government: ‘People with bad instincts are more numerous 
than those with good ones, so the best results are obtained by © 
intimidation and violence and not by academic arguments. 
Every man aims at power, everyone wants to be dictator if possi- 
ble, and at the same time few would not sacrifice the good of 
others for the attainment of their own ends. Right is might.” 


Important if True 


R. STEPHEN HOBART LANGDON, professor of Assyriology — 

at Oxford, is at work in the museum of the University of | 
Pennsylvania translating Sumerian records. He claims to have 
found a story of the fall which relieves Eve of all responsibility 
in connection with the apple, and transfers it to Noah. The 


An Interesting Experiment 


HE city of Glasgow has completed ninety-two model dwell- 

ings and has begun the erection of 3500 more in an at- 
tempt to provide housing accommodations for the working 
people of that city. The Glasgow ‘profiteers—if any such there 
be—must be feeling blue. 


The Gospel by Way of the Tub | 


HE vision of those who made the plans for Christian centers i 
included, among the needs, laundry and bath facilities for 

the neighborhood. A Croatian woman who works ina factory said — 
about one of the well-equipped Christian centers: “Oh, me come > 
here on Saturday night to wash me clothes, me scrub me kids — 
in de bath, den me scrub me, den we all goes home clean.” | 


| 
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A Warning 


A TIMELY warning against fooling with ouija boards, es- 
pecially by the young, is sent out by the Congrega- 
tionalist. 


“News comes from the faculty of Michigan University that 
ouija boards are more plentiful than Bibles among the stu- 
dents, and that two girl undergraduates have been driven to the 
nerve specialists in a dangerous state of collapse, while others 
are unable to give due attention to their studies through 
nervous strain induced by necromancy. This should be a 
warning to those who forget that most careful observers who 
have investigated spiritism and are themselves convinced of 
the possibility of communication with discarnate intelligences 
assert that there is a frequent element of malice in the com- 
munications, which may come from all sorts of disembodied 
spirits. 

“Such students could be far better employed. The issues 
involved are too important and sacred simply to serve as the 
staple of an evening’s frolic. The indispensable safeguard for 
investigations in this realm is the possession and use of the 
cool scientific spirit or the restraints of religion, or both.” 


“The Old Order?Changeth”’ 


| iin Baptist and Reflector (Nashville) in speaking of the 


purchase of the Christian Index by the Georgia Baptist 


State Convention says: 


“The purchase of the Christian Index leaves only three or 
four states in the South which do not own the state paper by 
the convention. There seems to be a growing tendency toward 
convention ownership. Certainly there is being developed a 
larger conscience on the denominational paper, whose influence 
is far more serious and vital than ever before.” 


Poor Taste 


hee Universalist Leader calls attention to an example of 
ministerial violation of good taste in the following para- 
graph: 


“There are certain violations of good taste which approach 
irreverence. At a recent great religious gathering a minister 
led in prayer. His voice was peculiar and we confess we 
violated conventions by glancing up and then we frankly con- 
tinued to look! And we thought, supposing the Lord should 
happen to look up! He would have seen this minister stand- 
ing a little removed from the altar, with his head thrown back, 
both hands in his pockets at first, and then withdrawn to be 
frantically gesticulated as he turned his eyes from side to side 
of the audience and delivered a speech, which could only be 
identified as a prayer by the concluding ‘Amen.’ We have no 
doubt that minister is a religious, even a reverent, man, but 
from our point of view there was something lacking in both 
the mental and physical attitude.” 


Working Together 


HE Christian Evangelist (Disciple) enters a plea for co- 
operation, and says: 


“We know of some Christians who sre afraid of our en- 
tering into a league of the churches in which all of them 
could work together for the evangelization of the world, for 
overcoming the moral and social evils of our time, and aiding 
the strong to help the weak to bear their burdens. They, too, 
are afraid that this brotherly cooperation on a basis of equality 
would interfere with their claim of superiority and with the 
doctrine for which they stand. Hence they say, ‘We will stand 
aloof and let the other parts of the Christian world look 
after themselves.’ To the ‘little Americans’ who oppose the 
league of nations, we would say: ‘If we have something in 
our form of government, with its liberty under law, that is 
superior to that which other nations have, why not share it 
with them? And how better can we do that than by coming 
into closer contact with them in mutual efforts to uplift the 
world, and save it from the horrors of war?’ To the ‘little’ 
Christian who believes he and his church have ‘the whole 


ur Neighbors 
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truth and nothing but the truth,’ and who fears it might be 
contaminated by recognizing others as Christians and working 
with them for the furtherance of Christianity, we would say: 
‘If you have received of God a special dispensation of truth, did 
he give it to you to hoard up for your own use, or to dis- 
seminate among others? What better way, what other way, 
is there to disseminate it than by fraternal codperation with 
all others who love your Christ and seek to do his will?” 


Pity the Editor 


HE editor of the United Presbyterian speaks for others as 
well as himself when he says: 


“Few persons ever stop to think that the editor of a re- 
ligious newspaper could possibly have anything to worry about 
or grow melancholy or despondent over. If he should some- 
time strike a note that does not harmonize with a reader’s 
political conviction he is sure to see visions of a foot and 
a boot as large as the whole peninsula of Italy. But if he 
should give expression to thoughts that make the reader feel 
happy, or lift his soul into an attitude of hopefulness and con- 
solation, strengthen his faith or elevate his hope, there are 
anywhere from 20,000 to 50,000 readers who never say a word 
about it to the dear editor. The mails are as barren of com- 
mendation as a submarine on Mount Shasta. Some dear people 
wouldn’t ‘come across’ with a compliment if they owned the 
whole Atlantic Ocean and every liner on it.” 


The Church Catholic 


T is interesting to have the attitude of a representative 

Church: of England man toward Nonconformists made clear 
as is done by the Canon of Ely in a pamphlet which is being 
reproduced in the Living Church. Canon Goudge says: 


“Catholics are members of the Church of England, not be- 
cause they believe in the Church of England as a separate 
and peculiar institution, but because they believe that it is 
nothing of the kind. Their priests are sans phrase priests of 
the Catholic Church, and their priesthood is valid for mem- 
bers of the Church of England simply because it is valid for 
everybody. Such a position has undoubtedly its own diffi- 
culties, but that is what the position is. Catholics do not think 
of the English Reformers of the sixteenth century as Lutherans 
think of Luther, or as Wesleyans think of Wesley; they have 
no special interest in the sixteenth century at all; their interest, 
like their faith, is in the Catholic Church in its continuous life. 
Now it is this which explains and, as they think, justifies their 
attitude to Nonconformist bodies. They do not object to their 
separation from a supposed separate body called the Church of 
England, but to their separation from the Church Catholic. 
The position of English Nonconformist bodies is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of such bodies as the Kopts or the Armenians 
or the ‘Nestorians’ of Assyria. These latter bodies were not 
formed by the separation of individuals from the Catholic 
Church in their respective lands. Their life and their min- 
istry are entirely continuous with the past, like our own. With 
the English Nonconformists there has been a real separation 
and a fresh start; and their ministry, as Catholics hold, has 
not the authority of the Catholic Church behind it; it is in all 
cases the creation of those separate bodies themselves.” 


Proposed Christian Daily 


aS aeeprbed with the general character of our daily 
papers has taken form in the proposal to establish a daily 
paper in Chicago which shall be distinctly Christian. Plans 
are now under way to put the new venture on a solid financial 
foundation. Rev. J. C. Monsma, an experienced journalist, 
will be editor-in-chief. 
2 @ ° 

Christianity, according to the genuine Marxian philosophy, 
is a capitalistic invention for binding shackles closer on the 
limbs of the proletariat. But now news is that in Moscow the 
Bolshevik commissaires have found themselves obliged to set up 
a Bolshevik church; their proletarians no more than other men 
are able to get on without religion.—The Continent. 


The Recrudescence of Selfishness 


URING the war not a few people were con- 

vinced that the world would emerge from its 
baptism of fire purified; a nobler, more kindly, 
more unselfish world than that which existed be- 
fore the fateful day in 1914 when the dogs of war 
slipped their leash. Such an assumption had much 
to warrant it. Nothing was more plain than that 
the suffering of innocent women and children, the 
destruction of cities and villages, the immeasur- 
able waste of life and property, the world-wide 
sorrow were all the results of human perversity. 
Slaughter was a spirit before it became a his- 
torical fact. Surely, men would realize the folly 
and wickedness of a spirit which brought such an- 
guish to the world, and would send it into per- 
petual banishment. 

In the days of war we witnessed a remarkable 
emergence of altruism. Underneath our indiffer- 
ence there is something in the human heart that 
responds to the appeal of exceptional need. When 
an earthquake shakes a city into ruins or a great 
fire makes thousands homeless, how eagerly people 
hasten to the relief of those who are hungry and 
without shelter. When millions across the sea 
were starving, the heart of America was mightily 
moved and money was poured out like water that 
the hungry might be fed. The Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and many other agencies 
for, ministering to human welfare were the recipi- 
ents of astonishingly large sums of money. Men 
of wealth became ‘‘dollar a year’’ servants of the 
government. Women sewed and knit and made 
bandages, while children gave of their little that 
some one whom they had never seen might be made 
comfortable. The nation plunged into a veritable 
orgy of beneficence, and self-seeking, if it existed, 
hid itself in dark corners. 

With all these evidences of a quickened sense of 
racial solidarity and of the responsibility of every 
man for every other man the world over, face to 
face with the lessons taught by the war as to the 
fruitage of a spirit which disregards the rights and 
happiness of others, it is not strange that we spoke 
with each other often of the regenerating influence 
of war. The optimistic saw a new world in which 
men would live together as brothers. 

We have not traveled far from the sound of 
battle, but we have gone far enough to be sure 
that the great cataclysm has not materially 
changed human nature. Men who were selfish be- 
fore the war are selfish now. If, under the stress 
of those trying days, the best in them came to the 
top, that best seems to have sunk out of sight now 
that peace has come. The lust for money was 
never more in evidence than now. Not a little of 
the high cost of living is due to the extortion prac. 


ticed by those who make haste to get rich. Class is 
arrayed against class in industrial warfare in utter 
disregard of the well-being of the general public. 
The lessons of thrift which it was hoped the war 
would teach have been forgotten if they were ever 
learned. Hixceptional extravagance paces far ahead 


of exceptional wages. Nations ‘which dedicated 
themselves to the high task of saving the world to 
freedom are jockeying for advantage or seeking to 
extract the largest plum from the international 
pudding. It must be confessed that this world of 
ours presents a sorry spectable just now. 

But no thoughtful student of history will despair 
because of this epidemic of selfishness. The world 
has never yet moved forward steadily for any great 
length of time. The people who thronged about — 
Jesus shouting their hosannas, only a little later 
spit upon him and cried out for his crucifixion. 
Haltingly and with many a stumble the race moves’ 
forward toward the goal set before us by Jesus” 
Christ. But if we take a long-time view of life it 
is not difficult to discover the progress that has 
been made. Our forefathers owned slaves and 
guzzled liquor at ordination councils without any 
compunctions of conscience. We are now tem-— 
perate and more considerate of the rights and the 
happiness of others than were they. 4 

The wave of self-seeking, which seems to. 
threaten our civilization just now, will recede, to” 
be followed by a finer brotherhood than the world 
has ever seen. God still keeps watch over his world. 
He has linked terrible consequences to the viola- 
tion of his moral laws, and mankind will sometime 
learn that happiness and well-being do not grow 
out of selfish disregard of our neighbor’s welfare. 
Here is an unequalled opportunity for Christian 
men and women to demonstrate the value of the 
religion of Jesus to the world in which we are now 
living. The Christian merchant who refuses to 
join in the mad scramble for exorbitant profits, the 
Christian carpenter or plumber who insists upon— 
earning his wages, any Christian anywhere who | 
practices the golden rule will make a real contribu- | 
tion toward hastening the recovery of society from 
the epidemic of selfishness which now afflicts us. 


The Free Speech Issue 


HE action of the New York Assembly in sus- 
pending five Socialist members has given un-— 
usual definiteness to the discussion of the whole 
question of free speech. { 
These men were refused seats because it was 
declared that their presence would be inimical to_ 
the best interests of the State of New York and of. 
the United States. And yet so eminent a jurist. 
and American as Charles E. Hughes is quoted to 
the effect that the assembly is wrong in taking such 
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action and that the same policy continued might 
well lead to unfortunate disturbances among the 
radicals of the country. 

The war has made our people submissive in the 
presence of restrictions which before they would 


-not have tolerated. And events are now making it 


clear that there must be some readjustments in 
policy. For however much approval may be given 
to measures designed to provide efficiency in war, 


-and to prevent utterances which would undermine 


national morale, there is bound to be protest 
against any action which seems to persecute men 
because they hold certain opinions, or belong to 
recognized political parties. The minority yet has 
rights which the majority is bound to respect. 

Just now the division in this thought on free 
speech seems to be coming about as follows: 
Speech which advocates violence, or the overthrow 
of our government by force, is not to be tolerated. 
Speech which advocates policies which are new but 
which are to be brought about by processes of edu- 
eation, which are to be an evolution, is legitimate 
and is not to meet with interference. For if an 
evolutionary Socialist may not advocate his poli- 
cies, the time will not be long before the same 
method of suppression will be tried in other 
quarters. 


Shall Motion Pictures Be Censored? 


OUR states, Kansas, Ohio, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, have governmental censorship 
of motion pictures. Massachusetts is agitating 


the matter this winter. Every province in Canada 


has a censorship. 

The argument used in these states has been that 
the present standard of motion pictures is low, 
that regulation alone can raise this standard, that 
such regulation is impossible unless there is ef- 
fective examination of every film before it is re- 
leased for exhibition. 

As to the facts most educators are agreed, and 
some of the most prominent producers agree with 
them. The present voluntary censorship accom- 
plishes some good ends, but apparently it does not 
remove the dangers to public morals which exist 
when men know that vicious pictures, pictures that 
show crime, that are sensually exciting, that show 
all the depravity of the underworld for the sake of 
teaching what is called a moral lesson, bring the 
largest returns to the producer and exhibitor. 

The states which have inaugurated a system 
of state censorship are reporting good results. 


Other agencies are taking up the matter. Thus the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs at its meet- 
ing last May approved of a system of state censor- 


_ ship, and urged the women of the various states 


to use their influence to spread such a system. 
We are reminded that we are protected by law 
from tainted meat, from impure milk, from unsani- 
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Health Education 


HE country was somewhat startled when the 

discovery was made that approximately 35 
per cent of our young men had failed to pass the 
draft. 

Concerning it, Dr. Charles W. Eliot said: ‘‘The 
percentage of defective bodies in both school chil- 
dren and young men drafted for military and naval 
service has surprised and mortified the American 
public. It is some consolation that many of the 
defects and disorders in the school children are 
remediable, but thus far the organization and en- 
forcement of remedial processes are by no means 
sufficiently general to cope with the existing evil. 
Most of the attempts at remedy are municipal only. 
The nation and the states have not yet attacked 
the grave problem in earnest. 'l'’o secure for every 
child: in the country a complete course of physical 
training is a great national object in war times 
and peace times alike.”’ 

Health can be taught. Ought not communities 
to teach it? Health can be bought. Ought not 
states to purchase it for their children? If chil- 
dren are to be kept physically fit they must eat 
right, sleep right and play right. But it is only 
the more favored families that realize this. Prob- 
ably in most communities one-half of the school 
children have physical defects, most of which can 
be remedied if taken early. Such things as ade- 
noids, mal-nutrition, carious teeth, and the like, 
eall for early treatment. Unless the lesson of the 
draft is to be lost, such treatment will in the future 
be provided through public agency. Vast sums 
spent for education fail of a part of their purpose 
if the development of the body does not fairly keep 
pace with the training of the mind. 


Viscount Grey's Letter 


ISCOUNT GREY, recently British ambassador 
to the United States, and one of the most 
eminent statesmen in England, in a signed article 
appearing in the London Times presents an amaz- 
ingly sympathetic and illuminating review of the 
situation in this country as regards our attitude 
towards the league of nations. Nothing more dis- 
criminating, fair and timely has been contributed 
to the discussion of this vexed question. 

Viscount Grey acquits us, in the main, of play- 
ing politics or of being actuated by selfish motives. 
He calls attention to the underlying causes of the 
senate’s insistence upon reservations in ratifying 
the covenant of the league of nations, pointing to 
our traditional policy of keeping free from foreign 
entauglements. While recognizing that world con- 
ditions have changed, we are disposed to move with 
caution, which is not strange. 

A second cause for the senate’s attitude, Mr. 
Grey finds in the powers vested by the constitution 


in the executive and the legislative branches of gov- 
ernment. He thinks it quite possible that, were the 
covenant of the league of nations to be adopted in 
its original form, a president in years to come 
might commit the United States to a policy of 


tary working conditions, and the like, and the ques- 

tion is very properly asked, ‘‘Should not the state . 

_ protect us from tainted motion pictures??? <A 

| question as pointed as this demands an early 
answer. 
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which the legislative branch of government disap 
proved. 

Mr. Grey’s words may profitably be pondered 
by both parties to the present unhappy controversy. 


Is This Organic Union? 


Bes daily papers report that a plan for ‘‘or- 
ganic union of the Protestant churches in 
America’’ was adopted at a conference called by 
the Presbyterian denomination and which met in 
Philadelphia early in February. The new organ- 
ization is to be called ‘‘The United Churches of 
Christ in America.’’ Delegates representing thirty 
denominations are said to have been present. As 
the roll of bodies represented includes our own 
denomination, we shall await the publication of our 
list of ‘‘delegates’’ with not a little curiosity. 

If we are to trust the reporter, the new merger 
calls for ‘‘autonomy in purely denominational af- 
fairs,’’? such as creedal statements, and forms of 
worship and of government. If this is organic 
union, what is federation? If this is simply fed- 
eration, in what does it differ, essentially, from the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 


America? 
The Best Seller 


MONG all the books, the Bible continues to be 

the best seller. The American Bible Society 
reports that the last year was the biggest in all its 
history. More than 35,000,000 copies were sold and 
distributed in the United States. But the su- 
premacy will not long belong to the old year, for 
the society confidently predicts that 1920 will go 
ahead even of that high record. 

Books pour from the press in almost unlimited 
numbers and the day of some of them is very brief. 
A few last for a generation. The number still read 
at the close of a century is exceedingly small. But 
the Bible, despite its long history, which can be 
reckoned in millenniums, keeps on its conquering 
way. Of all books it is yet the most popular. 

At this only those wonder who do not read it. 
Those who use it and are familiar with the treas- 
ures conveyed through its matchless English, who 
have discovered how new light is ever breaking 
from its pages, who have found the consolation 
for their new need or the inspiration for their fresh 
undertaking, see nothing strange in its popularity. 
Their only wonder is that people so much neglect it. 


Enemies Within 


Qiao. IZED labor may well pray to be deliv- 
ered from its alleged friends. Nothing has 
done so much to bring it into disrepute as the char- 
acter and conduct of some of its leaders. In a re- 
cent conversation with a prominent labor union 
official, he deplored this condition of affairs as the 
greatest difficulty with which organized labor has 
to contend. Many of these leaders are high-minded, 
sincere and sensible men, but, as is sure to be the 
case In every large movement, men who are self- 
seeking and without conscience not infrequently 
seek and secure leadership for their personal gain. 


THE BART LSS 


This fact has had illustration within the past 
few days in the murder of Maurice Enright of 
Chicago. The story as it appears in the daily pa- 
pers is revolting. Hnright was a well-known ‘‘gun- 


man’’—once convicted of murder, but pardoned 


after serving a part of his sentence. He was a 
prominent labor leader. Beyond question, seem- 
ingly, he was killed, directly or indirectly, by an- 
other labor leader, also a gunman. 


The better element in organized labor is trying 


to get rid of these disreputable representatives, but 
the task is not an easy one. Even the church does 
not always succeed in keeping out undesirable peo- 
ple, and neither the union nor the church should 
be judged by its worst members. 


Abraham Lincoln 


lz a great American city the primary pupils in 
one of the public schools were being told the 
story of Lincoln, when a little girl, in broken 
speech, interrupted the teacher with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘I know Lincoln!’’ She had come to America 
only a few months before, but in her Galician home 
across the sea she had heard of the ‘‘ great emanci- 
pator,’’ and the appeal of his life had reached her 
heart. 

That is the secret of Abraham Lincoln’s ever- 
gerowing influence. He touches the affections. That 


he had courage which nothing could daunt, convic- — 


tions which were not for sale, intellectual ability 
of a high order, all will recognize. These qualities, 


however, have been possessed by other national 


leaders who failed utterly to achieve the popularity 
of the lank lawyer from [llinois. 

It is not easy to determine just what it was in 
Lincoln which so draws out the love of his fellow 
men. He was an incurable story-teller; but so has 
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been many another who is now forgotten. He was 
kind; but kindness has not always been rewarded — 


He was patient; but patience 
Is it 


with universal love. 
sometimes elicits sneers instead of plaudits. 


not because justice, kindness, long-suffering, for-_ 


giveness and all the qualities of soul which are 


most divine were found commingled in him as they — 


have rarely appeared in a human character, that 


Lincoln makes such appeal to the universal human ~ 


heart? 
As the years come and go and “‘liberty, equal- 


J 


ity and fraternity’’ increase in the earth, the place — 
of primacy among great world leaders is accorded, © 


with increasing unanimity, to Abraham Lincoln. 
* * * 


Why should the matter of making a loan to ) 


European nations in order to keep people from 
starvation be treated as a party issue? When will 
our representatives in congress learn that their 
constituents are more interested in a righteous and 
economical administration of governmental affairs 
than they are in party advantage? A great ma- 
jority of our voters are tired of senseless partisan- 
ship. * * * 


At the recent Interchurch conference of women, 
held in Washington, D. C., our own Mrs. Peabody 
was selected as the presiding officer. 
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This picture was taken on the twenty-first anniversary of the pastor’s first Sunday in Lake City, Colo. 
One elderly woman in this group, who was in the former picture, has grandchildren in this one. 
There are ninety-five in the group. 


when a like picture was taken in 1898. 
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Here are mothers who were children 


Is it worth while? 


The Pastor of a County 


By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


been pastorless more than a year. For twelve months 

the entire county of Hinsdale had been without a man 

of God to call to worship, to comfort the sick and 
dying, to bury men’s dead out of their sight. That in itself 
appealed to Rev. and Mrs. M. B. Milne, as did the general con- 
ditions on the field. A few of these conditions: 

The other day a man came down out of the snows of the 
great divide. His home is 10,000 feet above the sea—about a 
mile higher than Denver. Without neighbors he and his family 
had spent the long winter, the wife seeing no woman, the 
children no playmates. He came to pilot the missionary’s 
daughter over the divide where she will teach school and con- 
duct a Sunday school, for in the late spring families come up 
for the summer with their flocks and herds. 

The missionary and his wife rode their ponies twenty miles 
(round trip) to call on the one remaining family of a once 
populous mining camp. The wife said she sometimes got 80 
lonesome she would climb to the little cemetery and sit among 
the graves of friends of other days and get some sense of com- 
panionship there. The pathos of it wrenched the hearts of the 
missionaries. 

A girl of fifteen, born in the county, told the daughter of 
the missionaries, then her teacher, that she had never seen a 
rose other than the little wild rose of the hillside. Within a 
week she held to her face in ecstacy a beautiful rose imported 
from a distant greenhouse. 

A little girl, old enough 
to attend school, stood be- 
fore the missionary at a 
country preaching asatation, 
and looked at him with 
curious awe. Never before 
had she seen a preacher. 
The missionary thought he 
detected disappointment on 
her face as she looked and 
discovered that a preacher 
was a man of like nature 
with the miners she had 
known. 

A man brought a maid to 
Lake City as his bride. 
After the wedding she at- 
tended church and _ heard 
her first sermon. And this 
in Christian America! 

Wait a minute! Do not 
pity overmuch the girl who 
had never seen a hothouse 


I AKE CITY, in the heart of the Colorado Rockies, had 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LAKE CITY, COLO. 


rose, for she has the flora of the Rockies, including the 
great primrose and the Colorado state flower, the queenly 
columbine. And though she knows not of the pomp of 
cities, the view from her ranch home door would stir your 
very soul. “World travelers tell us Switzerland has nothing on 
Colorado. In fact Hinsdale County has been called the Switzer- 
land of America, and but for her isolation would swarm with 
tourists. The area is about 1,300 square miles and the popula- 
tion approximates 600. Lake City, county seat and only town, 
has 320 souls. New milling methods and the rise in silver 
promise to bring the county with its inexhaustible stores of 
low grade ores into prominence. 

After establishing the usual church activities the mis- 
sionaries began to branch out. They saw the need of a com- 
munity center. 

The second floor of the best business block, at the very 
heart of the town, was vacant. Here was established the 
Hinsdale Religious Headquarters: Room 1, general office and 
printery; Room 2, pastor’s study; Room 3, library and reading 
room, the last named rent free. This room the townspeople 
furnished from their own homes. They donated about 500 
books and nearly sixty periodicals. The interest was remark- 
able. One miner starting to town, eighteen miles through deep 
snow, put six of his choicest books into his pack as a gift to 
the new library. Books are loaned to the miners and ranch- 
men, a8 well as to the townspeople. And the periodicals, after 
use at the rooms, are passed 
on to the outlying places. 
There has been established 
a summer branch at Lake 
San Cristobal for the people 
there and the tourists who 
come in greater numbers 
each year. 

Don’t think that these 
mountain folks are illiterate. 
College men and women are 
there in numbers. The little 
girl who had never seen a 
hothouse rose will soon be 
a high school graduate and 
she spurns the “six best 
sellers” for Dickens when she 
visits the library. The man 
who brought the books 
through the snow, invaded 
the pastor’s study and 
walked off with a treatise 
entitled ‘‘The Environment 
of Early Christianity.” 
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If yon want to be a good scout and do somebody a good 
turn, address a choice book from your own shelves to “Public 
Library, Lake City, Colo.” 

A weekly bulletin is printed by the missionaries and a 
copy delivered to each home in town. Copies of each edition 
are laid by and each month the accumulated copies are mailed 
to the county folk. Every miner in the hills, every ranchman 
in the valley, is supposed to get his bulletin. A perfect mailing 
list is kept as well as an up-to-date classified census of the 
field—the church, the Sunday school, the high school, the grade 
schools, the town and the county. Rev. Mr. Milne keeps in 
touch with the entire county, personally or by the mails. He 
knows every man, - 
woman and child, yes, 
every baby, in town. He 
recently challenged the 
mothers to mix all their 
babies and see if he 
could not sort them out 
and present them by 
name to their parents. 

The county. clerk, 
long time instructor in 
an eastern business col- 
lege, conducts penman- 
ship classes at the com- 
munity center with a 
total enrolment of fifty- 
seven. He has promised 
a class in shorthand, all 
free. One young man 
comes four miles to an 
evening class, eight 
miles round trip. Only 
once did he ride. This 
young man won first place at the close of the course. 

The boy life of the town has been self-directed with the 
inevitable result. The station agent, teacher of the boys’ class 
in the Sunday school, organized the Scouts and a transforma- 
tion followed. The boys are wisely instructed in personal 
hygiene by the town physician, himself a father. A business 
man supplies the cloth, the ladies’ aid does the rest, and the 
Scouts are given flags 5x8 feet to be raised on the numerous 
peaks that tower above the town. The endurance required to 
reach these peaks on their hikes calls for moral as well as 
physical strength. 

Two of the public school teachers organized the Camp Fire 
Girls and the Blue Birds. The smaller boys have been brought 
together in an organization with high moral standards called 
the Lake City Indians. 

A graduate of a Denver conservatory directs 
the church and community music. A fine 
chorus, a male sextet, a ladies’ quartet and a 
‘small orchestra are available for religious 
services. 

While some of these organizations are not, 
and cannot be, under direct church control, by 
consent they are codrdinated in the general 
community life which heads up at the com- 
munity center. And every boy and girl seems 
to have the community consciousness some- 
what developed. But what of the more 
spiritual things? 

The Sunday school has doubled in enrolment, 
and more than doubled in average attendance, 
without contests or other abnormal methods. The pastor has 
a lecture class with an average attendance of thirty-five, to 
which he presents an adaptation of college volunteer courses. 

The young people’s society averages more than twenty-five 
in the Sunday evening service, after which all attend the 
evening preaching service. This service is held in a theater 
on Main St. Enough people attend regularly to fill any two 
churches in town. The prayer meetings are well attended. 

Throughout the county, home department literature is dis- 
tributed and in summer there are preaching stations, one of 
them requiring a fifty-mile horseback ride, round trip. Occa- 
sionally outdoor services are held where the tourists camp. 

After the best summer record in the religious history of 
Lake City, the workers are settling down to the winter’s pro- 
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The missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. M. B. Milne, on their ponies ready for a 
twenty-seven milé ride to “the regions beyond.” The pastor wears a hunting 
coat once owned and worn- by the famous scout, Kit Carson. 
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gram. The new program includes several new phases of com- 
munity life. The big armory that has been used chiefly for 
dances has been turned into a gymnasium where the Boy 
Scouts find more legitimate outlet for their energies than in 
the vandalism of other days. Later the young men of the town 
availed themselves of gymnasium privileges and just now the 
business men are organizing basket ball and indoor baseball 
clubs. By this program the different ages are brought together 
in a new spirit of understanding and friendship. 

A teachers’ and parents’ association with the encourage- 
ment of the board of education, of which the pastor is secre- 
tary, will tend to develop among all interested in the public 

school life the sympa- 


thy and  codperation 
that have been sadly 
lacking. 


Probably for the first 
time in the history of 
the town, there will be 
a winter course of en- 
tertainments. In this 
program members of 
the state normal faculty 
will participate. Repre- 
sentatives of the state 
agricultural college 
have promised an insti- 
tute for the benefit of 
the county ranchmen 
and cattlemen. A like 
courtesy of the school 
of mines for the miners 
is anticipated. 

An ideal garden plot 
has been leased, and 
the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls have planned a garden 
contest, in which they will be directed by skilled gardeners. 
This is inaugurated partly to train the young people in practical 
gardening, but more as a demonstration work. In this altitude 
people are inclined to neglect an important means of table 
support. 

Here is a challenge straight from the heart of the mis- 
sionary: 

“Young men with initiative, get into this sort of work; and 
you old boys, yes, you who are heart-sick with the competitive 
pastorates of over-churched towns—break away from it all; 
make your own big place close to nature’s heart; renew your 
youth and do the monumental work of your lives after fifty! 

“Will the people receive you? 

“Gladly! You never knew appreciation like 
unto the appreciation of these great hearts of 
the frontier places. And codperation! I have 
never asked a service, I have never asked funds 
of this. people without a cordial response. 

“But what of a livelihood? 


of $34 and parsonage. In spite of closed mines 
throughout the winter; in spite of the most 
self-sacrificing response to war appeals, in spite 
of the five months’ quarantine when we had 
no collections, the people have never failed to 
pay $50 each month; this besides the liberal 
support of the missionary societies. And now 
that the new program throws an added burden 
upon the convention, they are ready to get 
under the load and relieve the societies of a large part if not 
all of the financial responsibilities they have assumed in behalf 
of this field. Hinsdale County will take care of us, paying a 
salary considerably larger than that received thus far from 
the combined local and missionary treasuries.” 
* * * 

The man who uses his money gets more money. The ath- 
lete who goes into training increases his muscle. And so if 
we use what Bible truth we have, we get more. If we do not 
use it, we lose what we have. Are you refusing to teach that 
Sabbath-school class because you think you are not well enough 
equipped in Bible knowledge? You can only become a Bible 
student by building on the truth you now have. 

—Sunday School Times. 


“I came to Lake City with an assured salary 
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A Saint Without Renown 


BY ERNEST D. BURTON 


“For he that once is good is ever great.”’ 


MONG my contemporaries who have passed on before 
me there are two to whose names it is easy and nat- 
ural for me to prefix the word “Saint.” Born about 
the same year, both were farmer boys, both college 

graduates, both men of mark physically, both men of sterling 
character. The one became an author of repute, held numerous 
responsible offices, lived out his three score years and six 


almost to the end full of vigor, and when he died was known 


| 


in three continents, loved by thousands and honored by tens 
of thousands. The other wrote nothing but letters to his 
personal friends, held no office of repute, for half his three 
score years and nine fought a fight with disease and passed 
away a few days ago in a lonely house on the top of a moun- 
tain in Tennessee, but little known beyond a not very large 
circle of friends and neighbors who loved him. 

Yet somehow I, who knew them both well, find myself 
grouping them together in my mind, putting them side by 
side in my calendar of modern saints. The first—and many 
who read these lines will know whom I mean—made for 
himself an assured place in the annals of American Chris- 
tianity. To many he was the most Christlike man they ever 
knew. If I place the name of my other friend beside his, it is 
because they were alike not in outward achievements, but in 
inward spirit, and because the kind of life that the one lived 
with conspicuous nobility before all the world the other lived 
not less nobly under great handicaps and in unusual retire- 
ment. 

When I entered Denison University in 1873 I found among 
my classmates a tall and handsome fellow, whom his friends 
called Jack Turley. His real name, Calvin Judson Turley, be- 
spoke an orthodox and a Baptist ancestry. Three years before 
I entered college he had entered the preparatory school, coming 
from a farm in southeastern Ohio, sixty miles from the nearest 
railroad station. When I came to college the youth from the 
country had become a marked figure among his fellows for 
good taste in dress, good manners, both of a quiet type, and a 
charm of personality that made him popular both with his fel- 
lows and among his townspeople. When he was graduated from 
college in 1876 he was president of his class and probably the 
best loved man in college. 

He had planned to study medicine and to become a phy- 
sician. Two years later when I asked him why he had aban- 
doned this plan, he told me that returning after graduation 
to his mother’s farm in southeastern Ohio—his father had 
died about a year before—he began to spend his evenings read- 
ing medicine preparatory to entering the medical school in. the 
autumn. As he laid down his books at the close of one such 
evening he found himself facing the question whether he had 
really made the right choice in deciding to be a physician. 
Far into the night he pondered over the question, with the 
result that before he slept it had become, as he told me, per- 
fectly clear to him that another task was his; that the work 
that was given to him to do was to take up his life on his 
father’s farm, and in that remote agricultural community live 
the life of a Christian man. He felt himself called, not to be 
a physician of men’s bodies, or an ordained priest or pastor, 
but an unheralded, though not unconsecrated, apostle of the 
‘common Christian life, a representative of the gospel of deeds, 


not words. 
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A young woman whom he had known in college, of un- 
usual ability and culture, consented for love’s sake to share 
that life with him, and on that farm they made their home. 
A few years passed, in which, as I know, they carried out 
plan of life, though perhaps no one but myself knew the 
perience that had led him to adopt it. And then he was 


! “compelled to seek a change of climate in order to combat tuber- 
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losis. After trying other regions without success he took 
up his residence thirty years ago on an isolated farm on the 
op of a mountain in Tennessee. Here he and his wife con- 
ued the kind of life they had lived in Ohio, carrying on their 
rm, and seeking to be good neighbors to the people of the 


region. I have not learned that they were ever thought of as 
missionaries, and I know they did not think of themselves as 
such. But they lived their lives in the little church and in the 
neighborhood, spontaneously radiating friendliness, doing deeds 
of kindness to their widely scattered neighbors, sometimes at 
least when these involved long drives over rough mountain 
roads not for one day, but for many in succession, and as op- 
portunity offered seeking to lead others into that faith in God 
which was the joy and strength of their own lives. 

Hight or ten years ago the disease which had driven them 
to the mountains and whose progress had been arrested by 
their residence there, compelled Mr. Turley to give up active 
work and confined him to his door yard and for the most part . 
to his house. Six years ago last March I sought them out in 
their mountain home, wondering what effect I should find that 
their isolation and his long illness had produced in them. 
What I found was two radiantly cheerful, invincibly optimistic 
people. Their nearest neighbor, the man who worked the 


‘farm, lived three-quarters of a mile from their house, and 


their mail box was at the same distance. But there were good 
books and magazines on their table, and my friend spent most 
of the hours of his enforced idleness in reading of a solid kind. 
Denied the gift of children, unable to obtain domestic helpers, 
they themselves constituted the household. But they uttered 
no complaints, there was not a trace of discontent in their 
faces or their voices or their manner. They were not even 
lonesome. The sense of God’s presence and their own mutual 
companionship were sufficient. “It is a good old world to live 
in,” he said, as I left, voicing in those words the Christian’s 
fundamental faith, and smiled with a smile that was evidently 
unforced and habitual. 

In the six years and a half since that visit he has written 
me occasionally, always cheerful, always interested in his 
fellows. Last week the long struggle of over thirty years came 
to an end. He died at sixty-nine years of age, having fought 
the battle with disease exactly half of those years. 

His name is on no list of physicians, lawyers, or authors. 
He added no degrees to that which Denison gave him in 1876. 
He had never crossed the ocean, he had never traveled widely 
in his own country. But to at least one man his life has been 
for many years one of the greatest incentives to play well his 
part in life that have come to him from any living human 
source. Standing beside his lifeless body, and speaking to his 
old neighbors, I found no need for mental reservations and 
words carefully chosen that they might not be too strong for 
truth. Instead I found myself saying as I had said of that 
other more famous friend, “It is easier to believe that Jesus 
really lived since I have known this man.” 

Does such a life count in God’s world? Is it a real con- 
tribution to the world’s life? Does its inconspicuousness make 
it any less noble—in the end, less useful? Must one live in the 
crowded city or make his voice heard in the streets in order to 
be a real creator of moral force? 

I cannot believe it. We are not all called to live the same 
sort of life. Some must lift up their voices amid the multi- 
tudes of the city, others must live alone on the mountain, far 
from the thronged highways. What one modern Christian said 
of himself as he looked death in the face each of us has the 
right to say of himself: “I have never doubted that God had 
given me a work to do that would go undone if I did not do 
it.” But it is quality that counts, not conspicuousness or Mag- 
nitude. To my friend of the farm and the mountain the voice 
of God, giving him his task, came in the quiet of the night; 
in his youth he saw the light, heard the voice and followed it 
to the end. His victory was not in the length of his life, but 
in the way he lived it. I do not know when or where or how 
my more famous friend learned what was to be his task in life. 
But I know that both wrought nobly and unselfishly at the 
task they recognized as theirs. I write their names side by 
side in my calendar of red-blooded saints. Their memory is 
ever blessed. 


Stewardship in the New Program 


By CHARLES A. COOK 


vance movements of Protestant Christianity in America, 

Christian stewardship has, very properly, been given a 

foremost place. It has been put on a par with prayer, 
the enlistment of life, personal evangelism and the intensive 
promotion of missionary interest. We will not say that the 
greatest of these items in the new program is Christian stew- 
ardship, but it is definitely related to all of them and in its 
fullest significance it includes them all. 

Prayer has been called “an exalted stewardship.” Every 
believer is a steward of the privilege and ministry of inter- 
cession. Fundamentally stewardship is the enlistment of life, 
as this article teaches. Stewardship includes personal and 
world evangelism. Believers are “stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” The apostle Paul said: “A stewardship of the 
gospel is committed to me.” And therefore we shall advance 
in the New World Movement and reach all our goals only as 
the stewardship principle is given a place in every department 
of our great campaign. It is essential. 


Stewardship is essential to a right adjustment of the life to 
God. 

It is insisted that the intensive cultivation of the spiritual 
life among our church members is a primary and chief aim in 
the present movement. This is infinitely more important than 
anything else. The quickening and mobilizing of the spiritual 
forces in all our churches will issue in results more valuable 
to the kingdom of God than the raising of many millions of 
dollars. If by any message of the new program multitudes of 
church members can be brought into new and right adjust- 
ments of themselves and their lives to God there will be a 
gain that cannot be measured. Christian stewardship funda- 
mentaly requires a right adjustment to the life of God. It in- 
sists that men shall give God and his kingdom the first place 
in their lives. It is not only getting right with God in one’s 
money matters and one’s property affairs, it goes back of that 
and has to do with the attitude of the soul to God himself. The 
Macedonian Christians were faithful stewards in their giving 
because they “first gave their own selves to the Lord.” 

Stewardship involves an uncompromising acknowledgment 
of God’s ownership of all things. This is where it begins. 
When once a man clearly sees and commits himself to the 
truth that God is indeed the owner of all things, there is 
awakened within him a new sense of responsibility. He cannot 
longer live to himself. He cannot longer do as he pleases 
with his life except as he pleases to please God. Since God 
is absolute owner he is a steward, a trustee. This fact puts 
him in new relations to everything. Those relations are no 
longer secular, they are spiritual. All life is lifted to a higher 
level. The prayer life is stimulated and its horizon broadened. 
The purposes and activities of life are all brought under 
heaven-born motives. Business and all methods of money 
acquisition are sanctified. Henceforth the man is in very 
definite partnership with Jesus Christ and no course of life 
is entered upon, or followed, without seeking to know the will 
of the chief Partner. Knowing that will he does it. 

All this is simply a right adjustment of the life to God. It 
has been well and truthfully said that stewardship is the 
Christian law of living. Stewardship spells consecration. No 
man is living his life in a truly Christian sense until he lives 
his life very definitely along stewardship lines. 


L: the list of essentials to genuine success in the new ad- 


Stewardship is essential to a clear vision of the real mis- 
sion of the believer in the world. 


Ralph S. Cushman has defined a Christian steward as fol- 
lows: “A Christian steward is a person who accepts the man- 
agement for God of all possessions entrusted to him, acknowl- 
edges God as sovereign owner of all he possesses and faith- 
fully administers his life and possessions for the kingdom of 
Christ.” This definition points out in unmistakable terms the 
real business of the redeemed man in the world. He is 
faithfully to administer his life and possessions for the Lord 
Jesus Christ and his kingdom. He is to relate himself, his 
whole redeemed personality, all that he is and has, to the ad- 
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vancement of that kingdom among men. He makes his busi 
ness a part of the great business of the kingdom of God. He 
is a co-worker with God in all that God is doing to make him 
self known to men and to bless them with salvation and ete 
nal life. 

Until a man sees his full stewardship he does not appre 
hend his full divinely appointed mission in the world. Until 
he sees that in everything he is a steward for God, and that 
his stewardship is as wide in its scope as the needs of hu 
manity, he misses his calling of God and fails to render the 
service in the world for which he has been redeemed. Stew- 
ardship and missions are inseparable. A man cannot be @ 
steward for God and have no interest in God’s world work and 
no share in it. We are first of all stewards of the manifold 
grace of God. The gospel has been committed to us in trust 
for the good of the world as definitely as the bread was com- 
mitted to the disciples in the wilderness by the Lord Jesus to 
feed the hungry multitude. We are debtors to all men until, to 
the utmost of our ability, we pass that gospel on to them for 
their benefit. 

The challenge of the hour is for men to rearrange their 
life’s activities in the light of the great commission. Narrow 
sinful selfishness must have no place among men and ae 
who belong to Jesus Christ in these momentous days of u - 
speakable opportunity and responsibility. It is a time for Chris- 
tian men and women everywhere sincerely to say with David 
Livingstone, “I will place no value on anything I have, or maj 
possess, except in relation to the kingdom of Christ.” Mr 
J. M. Shenstone, a Baptist business man of Toronto, who has 
consecrated his business to the extension of the kingdom, has 
said: “A life devoted to money-getting by honest and legiti- 
mate methods, in harmony with the true and lofty principles 
of Christian stewardship, may be as glorifying to God, and as 
full of blessing to the world, as a life devoted to the preaching 
of the gospel to the heathen.” ; 


Stewardship is essential to the full performance of one’s 
duty in all property affairs. FS 


There is no right way of dealing with the substance with 
which God, the absolute owner of all things, has entrusted us, 
except on a stewardship basis. Money getting, money using 
and money giving must all be brought under the scriptural 
principles of Christian stewardship. It will never meet the 
case simply to limit our stewardship to the last thing we can 
do with money, the giving of it. Our giving will be what it 
ought to be only when it is preceded by faithful stewardship 
in getting and in using. When the whole life is thus governed 
by stewardship principles the giving will be of such a charac 
ter as will adequately meet every legitimate financial need 
of the kingdom of God. j 

In Christian stewardship the laying aside of the tenth of 
one’s income as the Lord’s portion has a most important place. 
It is not all of stewardship, but like that part of the engine 
called the governor, which gives balance and steadiness to the 
motion of the engine, so tithing gives steadiness and efficiency 
to every application of stewardship principles. Tithing puts 
tne Christian on the main line of stewardship and holds him 
there. It is the divinely fixed ratio by which we are to make 
acknowledgment of God’s ownership of the whole, as the in 
terest named by the bank is the ratio by which the borrowel 
1s to make acknowledgment of the property rights of the bank 
to what has been loaned, or as the rent paid is the legal 
acknowledgment by the tenant of the property rights of the 
landlord. It may be seriously questioned as to whether the 
acknowledgment of God’s ownership is ever properly made 
until the tenth of one’s income is laid aside for him. But once 
the acknowledgment of God’s ownership of all is thus made 
the adjustment of our every relation to all the property witk 
which we are entrusted, on the basis of our stewardship ol 
it, is simplified and becomes an easy matter. It is the tithing 
steward who most readily sees that stewardship giving is noi 
to be limited to the tithe. Tithing is not all of stewardshify 
but in the matter of giving it is an initia] act which starts me 
in stewardship living and .giving. 
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February 14, 1920 


The month of February has been designated by the Gen: 
eral Board of Promotion as the period for the special study of 
Christian stewardship in all the churches of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. One sermon on each Sunday of the month 
may well be devoted to the subject. In the mid-week meetings 
conferences and discussions on the subject should be made 
the program for the month. Then on Feb. 22 definite steps 
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should be taken to enlist the members cf tbe church and con- 
gregation in an acknowledgment of their stewardship. The 
pledge card published by the Interchurch World Movement 
is a model pledge for the purpose and may be had in quantities 
from the state headquarters of the movement, or from the 
National Headquarters, 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Rutte, Mont. 


Common Sense Codperation 


BY LEONARD WILLIAM RILEY 


formation in the organization of northern Baptists. In 
a remarkable way they have been finding themselves. 
Possessed with a fairly clear conception as to their 
responsibility for the spread of the gospel of Jesus Christ, they 
have been casting about for that form of organization which 
will enable them most effectively to do their common task. A 
casual survey of these years would seem to indicate a large 
measure of success in approaching efficiency in the administra- 
tion of denominational activities. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


Previous to 1908 there was no articulated Baptist body in 
the North—only a number of so-called national societies, each 
performing certain functions and together holding an annual 
meeting known as the “May Anniversaries.” At Oklahoma 
City in May, 1908, our Northern Baptist Convention came into 
being—a single, compact organization of all the Baptists of 
the North which now has supervision of our entire denomi- 
national work, to which all subsidiary organizations now make 
annual reports and through which has been secured that unity 
of program and operation for which many had long felt a 
need. The activities of this body are now matters of common 
knowledge and denominational history. While some may yet 
doubt the wisdom of the steps taken in 1907 and 1908, the vast 
majority of our people are satisfied that through them our de- 
nomination has made great strides in the right direction. 


TT: past dozen years have witnessed a marvelous trans- 


Missions 

Many appeals were presented to our people in those days, 
inasmuch as each of our national societies published its own 
paper advocating only its own particular phase of the work 
of the kingdom. Naturally the paper best edited and most ag- 
gressive correspondingly advanced the interests of the society 
it represented, greatly to the joy of its special adherents and 
often to the regret of some others! In the year 1909 these 
societies “got together’ and established our splendid maga- 
zine, Missions, which has become the standard of its kind and 
a great credit to the Baptist denomination. Thus was much 
waste eliminated and the missionary appeal unified. Prac- 
tically all our people now agree that this step resulted in gain 
not only to our own cause but also to the cause of missions 
generally. 


The Board of Education 


The work of Christian education was not related to the 
denomination as a whole previous to the year 1909. The Ameri- 
can Baptist Education Society, representing the South as well 
as the North, is frankly admitted to have been the medium for 
the distribution of one man’s money. Each of our educational 
institutions had to look for support to a small local constitu- 
ency and had no appeal which was recognized in the wider 
field. Only abiding convictions and heroic sacrifices on the 
part of comparatively few individuals brought many of these 
institutions into the light of the new day which dawned when 
the Board of Education was created beginning with the con- 
vention at Portland in 1909. Through the influence of this 
board our people have already come to a deeper appreciation 
of the distinct and peculiar mission of the denominational col- 
lege. They are beginning to realize that the interests of each 
institution are the concern of the whole denomination. Ac- 
cordingly the support and development of these institutions 
is already being made a charge against the whole organization 
instead of continuing an almost unbearable burden for a single 
section. There is now from ocean to ocean evidence of new 
life on the part of all our academies, colleges and seminaries. 
Our trustees and faculties are being lifted out of drudgery and 


despair by the incoming hope of being able at no distant day 
to measure up to the reasonable expectations of their patrons. 
The development of our leaders is one of the fundamental 
tasks which we are now facing squarely and in a manner and 
spirit most commendable. 


The Board of Promotion 


The convention at Denver, 1919, will long be remembered 
es the time when the most significant actions in all our history 
were taken. There the Board of Promotion was called into 
being for the purpose of completing the articulation of the 
great Baptist body. By this means the state conventions, long 
neglected, overlooked, often despised, have come into their 
own. They are now vital parts of a recognized whole, parts 
through which the Baptist organism will henceforth function. 
In the oneness of spirit with which these conventions have 
accepted the new responsibilities which have been laid upon 
them is to be found the chief reason for believing that the gi- 
gantic program adopted at Denver will be fully achieved and 
on scheduled time. The general director of the General Board 
of Promotion may now speak to the executive and promotion 
secretaries of these state conventions with the calm assurance 
that through them he will reach every Baptist church in the 
wide field of the Northern Baptist Convention. It is like thirty- 
seven horses hitched to one of our great western combines. 
A word from the driver and the immense machine moves 
steadily forward to the accomplishment of its appointed task. 


The Baptist 


The voice of the general director, the will and plans of the 
denomination, must reach the whole organization; otherwise 
considerable momentum will necessarily be lost. This need 
will be met by means of the other significant action taken at 
Denver which provided for the establishment of a new paper 
which should be the official organ of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. There exists now a close affiliation, a definite articu- 
lation of all our Baptist forces. We can truly say, “All one 
body we.” This new medium of communication will secure 
that symmetry of development and unity of operation which 
should characterize so great a religious body as the Baptists 


of the North. Heretofore our spirit has been more or less pro- 


vincial through lack of adequate knowledge. Oftentimes a 
brief conversation about Baptist affairs with a Baptist from 
a given part of our field will reveal the locality of his residence, 
particularly if he is a careful reader of the Baptist paper of 
that section of country. Our new paper through its universal 
circulation will little by little increase the general intelligence 
and broaden the sympathies of all our people as they are 
brought through its pages into touch with all parts of its field 
and of the entire world. Baptists above all others by virtue of 
their principles should be a cosmopolitan people. 


Codperation 


Our machinery is complete. Capable men stand in the ap- 
pointed places of service and others are being added as need for 
them develops. Great results should follow. If they do not, the 
shame of our failure will be commensurate with the complete- 
ness of our organization and the thoroughness of our prepara- 
tion for doing great things. What is now needed to crown all 
with splendid success, to attain every goal set before us, is a 
continuation of the common sense coéperation which has in- 
creasingly characterized our progress for the past dozen years. 
There is no question as to the excellence of the program laid 
out before us; no question as to the world’s need of what we 
propose to do; no question as to our ability to do all and 
even more than we have voted to accomplish; it is simply a 
question of coéperation—a long, strong pull altogether! 
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Hogan and Hogan. Discuss the General Board of Promotion 
By CHARLES A. MCALPINE 


the midst of his evening perusal of the news. 
“They’re gittin’ into the paper purty near as 
much as the Knights ay Columbus an’ the Y. M. C. A.” 

“Phwat koind av’ throuble are they into now?” 
queries. 

“No throuble at aal, at aal. Can’t yez git into the papers 
widout yez git jailed or somewan runs off wid yer wife?” 

“Well, yez can in some papers, sometimes,” allows Mary. 
“But not as a regular thing. But phwat are the Babtists up to 
now?” 

“Their Giniral Boarrud is stirrin’ thim up fer to boost the 
praycher’s wages.” 

“Giniral who, did yez say?” Mary never heard of him. 

“Taint Giniral who—it’s Giniral what. It’s a boarrud of 
promotion. Don’t yez onderstan’ plain English?” retorts 
Matthew. 

“Yes, better’n plain Oirish,” Mary parries. “But phwat are 
they promotin’—the praychers? Are they gettin’ thim aal bet- 
ther jobs? Phwat’s a boarrud, annyway—wan av thim noo- 
fangled Protestant schemes for to put somethin’ over onto an 
onsuspectin’ an’ long-sufferin’ public wid?” 

“Now, listen, Mrs. Hogan” (Mrs. is always a sign of implied 
intellectual inferiority with Matthew), “listen, an’ don’t draw 
yer conclusions till yez come to the end, an’ Oi’ll learn yez a 
lesson in up-to-date rayligion. 

“It aal come out av thim laymin’s campaigns,” continues 
Matthew. 

“Thim Protestants has aal ben havin’ a touch av laymin’s 
fever—it’s a koind av ipidemic, Oi guess, loike the flu, only not 
so devastatin’. Anyway, it’s a gude thing, ayven if the pope 
don’t think much ay thim. 

“An’ the Babtist laymin, they raised a million dollars durin’ 
the war an’ that got thim so excoited they wondered phwat 
they wud do if they had aal they wanted. 

“So they appoints a committee an’ says to thim, they says: 
‘Now, youze fellers git busy an’ foind out phwat naydes to be 
done an’ how to do it, huw much the bill is.’ Well, this here 
committee—they called it the survey committee—(yez can’t do 
nothin’ nowadays, Mary Hogan, widout a survey—that’s the 
orthodox way, an’ sounds very grand an’ statmin-loike; it manes 
makin’ out a koind av Sears Roebuck catalog av phwat’s ben done 
an phwat out to be done)—this committee says, ‘We git yez,’ 
say they. An’ then they git nosin’ around from Granelan’s Oicy 
Mountains to India’s Coral Stran’, and when they make out 
their rayporrut they has a big book tellin’ about how many 
schools an’ missionaries they got an’ aal about it, phwat the 
Babtists has ben doin’ fer a hundred years, an’ then phwat they 
ought fer to do in the next foive years, if they don’t want to 
be ashamed ay wan another when they mate thimselves on the 
strate. 

“Then they takes their nerve along wid thim to Dinver to 
their annual pow-wow—their convintion they caal it—an’ puts 
it up to their diligates there. It took thim most a wake to rayde 
the reporrut, but when they were through there wan’t nothin’ 
more to be said. The whole story had ben told. Oi’ guess they 
dacyoided they wud make the book a sorrut ay’ toime table fer 
to study this year, fer they got out a lot ay’ little books tellin’ 
how to use it in ivery koind av a place—at home, in Sunday 
school an’ iverywheres—theyr’e that anxious fer to have their 
payple know phwat’s phwat an’ why. ‘We must have so many 
noo missionary families an’ so many female missionaries widout 
incumbrances, and so many noo missionary houses an’ hospitals 
an ’schools an’ automobiles an’ buildin’s an’ iverything,’ they 
says, 

“It'll cost about $85,000,000,’ they says, an’ aal the toime 
lookin’ fer a hole to drop through, koinder loike they was scared 
at such big figures. 

“Well. add $15,000,000 more an’ make it wan hundred 


6 c I’LL say thim Babtists is goin’ some,” comments 
() Matthew Hogan as he stops to relight his pipe in 
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million, an’ do the job roight,’ the payple says. 
think av’ that now?” 

“Well, phwat’s that got to do wid anny boarrud avy giniral 
commotion?” Mary breaks in. 

“Mary Hogan, yer impatience is ayqualled only by yer 
stoopidity. Can’t yez layve me tell yez about this here boarrud 
an’ promotion,” Matthew admonished her, with a menacing 
shake of the finger and an emphasis on the “pro.” 

“Oi was just comin’ to that point when yer tongue broke 
loose. This is the how about that now. 

“They hadn’t no more’n said they was goin’ to do their 
big job than somewan asks thim how they’re goin’ to git at it. 
An’ then they seen they didn’t have no machinery fer to do 
it wid.’ : 

“Phwat, are yez taalkin’ about machinery, Mat Hogan? 
How wud they make missionaries wid machinery? Aal thim 
figgers has gone to yer head. Phwat d’yez think a missionary 
is annyway—a wax doll that they turrun out by the dozen at so 
much per?” 

“O, oi ain’t so obfuscated as yez congratulate yerself, Sister 
Hogan. Machinery is roight. They mane they didn’t have 
thimsilves hitched up together—organized—so they cud do the 
job roight. They was loike a shop full avy wheels—aal av thim 
gude an’ strong, but not connected up together so they’d do the 
worruk, It don’t do no good fer to have a hundred cranks an’ 
wheels an’ things scattered aal over the lot an’ each wan av 
thim thryin’ to run aal by itself. 
up alongside wan another an’ fittin’ in here an’ there an’ all 
worrukin’ at the same toime an’ on the wan job before they 
amount to annything fer an automobile. 

“Well, that was the way wid thim Babtists. They says, says 
they, ‘We’ve ben runnin’ a lot av little clocks aal over the house 
from the allarrum clock up to the eight-day, aal telling their 
own toime an’ lookin out fer thimselves. Now let’s get thim aal 
together in a big town clock that iverybody can see an’ that 
can do more gude than the little wans alone. 

““Fow’ll we do it?’ they says to thimselves. 

“We'll bring thim aal together in a boarrud of promotion,’ 
they answers thimselves. ‘We’ll git payple from ivery society 
that we’ve got,’ they says, ‘an’ from the churrches thimsilves, 
an’ we’ll have thim all worrukin’ at the whole job instid av 
wan parrut av it. 
tellin’ a different toime than the foreign mission wan an’ aal 
that; an’ we won’t have wan clock left to rust out whoile we 
woind up the other. We'll see that the pastor’s salaries git as 
much attention as the churruch buildin’s. 

’ “An’ so that’s how they got their boarrud starruted. 
An’ Oi have me suspicions it ain’t no job fer a hot summer’s 
afternoon fer to git the machinery aal workin’ wan hundred per 
cent correct. They’re a moighty independent crowd, thim Bab- 
tists, an’ a little touchy when they’re asked to aal play the same 
choone an’ foller the conductor’s baton, They’re afraid av losin’ 
their birthroight. Yez have to’show thim. Missoori’s a great 
state fer Babtists.” 

“Well, how can they git along if they don’t have no boss? 
Ay course they’ve got to do phwat he says,” is Mary’s comment. 

“Yez don’t know thim Babtists, Mary Hogan, if yez think 
they’ll stan’ fer anny wan tellin’ thim phwat they’re goin’ to do. 
No, sir, this here boarrud they get together an’ they represent 
the payple an’ the churruches just loike the congressmen an’ 
the sinators represent the voters. An’ they daycoide phwat’s 
goin’ to be done an’ tell the conductor—the ‘giniral director,’ 
they caal him—about it, an’ then it’s up to him fer to lead the 
orchestra to play the thing roight an’ aal together. 

“So yez see they nayde a layder that knows how to git thim 
aal playin’ ‘My Country ’Tis’ instead av’ ‘Maryland, My Mary- 
land’ (and there ain’t nothin’ the matter wid ‘Maryland’ 
nayther), an’ how to git the feller that wants to play wan av 
thim brass horrns aal the toime to quit wance in a while an’ 
save his wind fer runnin’ errands an’ bein’ useful.” 

(Continued on page 105) 


Phwat d’ yez 


Ye’ve got to git thim all put — | 


An’ we won’t have any home mission clock 


7 
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CARL D. CASE 


; 
YYNHE pastor of the First Baptist 
3 Church of Oak Park, IIL, 
from an old and distinguished family. 
In so far as ancestry is concerned, no 
one can have a greater claim to being 
an American. Dr. Carl D. Case is a 
member of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants and a member of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. With such 
ancestry it is not surprising that through- 
out his ministry Christian Americanism 
should be one of the great emphases in 
his preaching. 

Dr. Case is a native of Minnesota and 
took part of his college course at the 
University of Minnesota. He was grad- 
uated from Colgate in 1891 and spent 
the next six years at the University of 
Chicago, including his course at the 
Divinity School. He was awarded a Ph.D. 
at Chicago in 1899 and Colgate honored 
him with a D.D. in 1912. Having thus 
‘received as fine an education as America 
‘ean furnish, and having continued dur- 
ing his career the scholarly habits begun 
while in college, it is only natural that 
Dr. Case should rank today as one of 
our leading intellectual, scholarly and in- 
‘spiring preachers. 

_ The denominational career of this Bap- 
‘tist is an interesting example of voca- 
‘tional continuity. One might also say 
that “This one thing I do” has been his 
motto. With his intellectual equipment, 
‘Dr. Case might easily have become an 
leducator and today might be president 
‘of some American university. With his 
icapacity for organization and his execu- 
‘tive ability, he might have entered upon 
‘some form of religious administrative 
‘work, either denominational or interde- 
‘nominational. Nevertheless, Dr. Case has 


is CARL D. CASE 


comes — 


~ Whov Who Among Baptivty 


A Review of Contemporary 


Denominational Biography 
By Wituam B. LippHarp 


NDER the above general title it is 

proposed to publish regularly, sub- 
ject to limitations of space, brief bio- 
graphical sketches of men and women in 
the denomination who have achieved dis- 
tinction and have risen to positions of 
leadership and trust. No definite order 
will be followed and subjects will be 
chosen entirely at random. The order in 
which they appear should therefore not 
be interpreted as recognizing geography, 
types of service, relative prominence or 
any other considerations. 


remained in the pastorate and has con- 
tinued his constructive work as a 
preacher. 

His ministry began in 1896 at South 
Bend, Ind. Four years later he went to 
Terre Haute, and then to Montclair, N. J. 
Following his Montclair pastorate, he 
served for five years as pastor of the 
Hanson Place Church of Brooklyn, N. Y: 
In 1898 he came to Buffalo, N. Y., as the 
new pastor of the Delaware Avenue 
Church, the largest Baptist church in the 
city and one of the great churches of the 
denomination, For eleven years Dr. Case 
occupied this well-known pulpit and 
through his ministry increased the moral 
influence of the church in the city. 
marly in 1919 he was called to the pastor- 
ate of the First Church of Oak Park, III. 

The pastorates of Dr. Case are fine 
types of a sane, constructive and influen- 
tial ministry. He avoids the spectacular 
and shuns the sensational. He lays deep 
foundations, and his contributions to the 
moral and spiritual life of the community 
are permanent. His preaching appeals 
greatly to men and the question why men 
do not go to church does not apply to his 
congregation. As a pastor and as a 
preacher he has already achieved an en- 
viable record, and the best years of his 
life are still before him. 


CLAIBORNE M. HILL 


T IS accepted almost as an axiom that 

“A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.” In most cases this 
may be true; nevertheless, there are occa- 
sionally some ‘brilliant exceptions. To 
Claiborne M. Hill is given the distinction 
of being a prophet who is honored and 
respected in his own country. He was 
born in California and his entire denomi- 
national career has been closely allied 
with Baptist activity on the Pacific Coast. 
His father was a Baptist minister who 
did pioneer work in California, Oregon 
and Idaho, When the long story of our 
denominational progress in the far West 
comes to be written, the honor roll of 


men who have woven their lives into the 
Baptist fabric, who have built their per- 
sonalities like foundation rocks into the 
enlarging denominational structure, will 
include the name of Dr. Hill. 

He has had an interesting career. He 
secured his college education at McMinn- 
ville College and at the University of 
Oregon and then studied for the ministry 
at Rochester Theological Seminary, from 
which he was graduated in 1884. From 
the seminary he went back to the Pacific 
Coast and served as pastor of our church 
at Eugene, Oregon, for five years. Dur- 
ing this pastorate the membership of the 
church was doubled and a new building 
erected. In 1890 the Home Mission So- 
ciety appointed him as general mission- 
ary for Oregon, and for nearly four years 
he journeyed up and down that great 
state, inspiring the strong churches, en- 
couraging the weaker, and in every way 
possible helping in the building up of 
the Baptist cause in Oregon . 

California soon learned of the achieve- 
ment and the service rendered by her son 
and in 1893 claimed him as her own. 
For eleven years he ministered to the 
Tenth Avenue Church of Oakland, Calif., 
resigning in 1904 in order to give his 
undivided attention to the Pacific Coast 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Berkeley, 
to which in 1903 he had been called as 
president and professor of biblical theol- 
ogy. Thus for nearly seventeen years he 
has been holding this important position 
and has been rendering a distinguished 
service in the training of future Baptist 
preachers. The fruits of his labors are to 
be found in the firm establishment, pres- 
tige, influence and service of this growing 
institution. Dr. Hill has also engaged in 

(Continued on page 92) 


CLAIBORNE M. HILL 


THE DENOMINATIONAL FUTURE 


Well, what about it? Who knows any- 
thing about the future? If some do, it 
must be our esteemed leaders, who are 
in touch with all our denominational ac- 
tivities, who, by their mental alertness 
and spiritual vision, see farther into the 
future than those in the rear. At least 
it ought to be so. We believe in most 
cases it is so. May God bless and direct 
this noble band of leaders! May they 
be enabled to steer clear of one-sidedness 
in things new and old! 

A great promotion activity has been 
started, and we hope and pray that it 
may have deep and far-reaching results. 
But after the special period, what? 

From certain indications there seems 
to this writer to be a cloud on the hori- 
zon, a cloud that looks as if it might 
develop into a storm, a denominational 
division. I hope that my fears are un- 
founded. Others know more about it. 
We all know that there is a general 
tendency to confuse quantity with quality 
and even to substitute quantity for qual- 
ity. In our churches this is lamentably 
common. This alone is serious. Then, 
again, it seems that the “liberal” element 
of our denomination is more coming to 
the front and the “conservative” is being 
left in the rear. Assuming that the great 
majority of our people believe in the 
faith of our fathers founded upon the 
Bible, here is where the cloud appears. 
In place of getting closer together, we 
are in danger of drifting farther apart. 

This writer offers two suggestions: 1. 
That all our churches heed the earnest 
appeal of the General Board of Promo- 
tion, through our beloved Doctor Aitchi- 
gon, and emphasize the things recom- 
mended, namely, missions, stewardship 
and evangelism, and that when we reach 
the evangelistic perlod, we humbly con- 
fess our sins before God and tarry in 
Jerusalem until we are endued with 
power from on high. Thus we may be 
more spiritually united and filled with a 
holy passion for the salvation of the lost. 
Why should we not sink all doctrinal 
differences in one united effort to win 
the world for Christ? 2. That there 
should be preliminary discussion and 
planning for two new denominational 
agencies, codérdinate with or under the 
supervision of the General Board of Pro- 
motion, for (a) the salvation of the fost 
and (b) the specific instruction of Chris- 
tians in Bible teaching and _ practical 
Christianity, in codperation with the 
Home Mission Society and the Publica- 
tion Society. These three boards would 
be (1) the General Board of Promotion, 
(2) the evangelistic board and (3) the 
Bible-teaching board. It seems to me 
that it would be wise to conserve and 
use the gifts that the Holy Spirit has 
placed in the church in a more general 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opinions 
expressed by contributors to this 
department, and reserve to them- 
selves the right to terminate any 
discussion wherever they may think 
best.— EDITORS. 


work and cooperate officially with evan- 
gelistic movements and conferences that 
now are more or less outside of denomi- 
national contact. ; 

Union revival meetings are on the 
wane. Could we not create an oppor- 
tunity for denominational revival meet- 
ings that ultimately might become inter- 
denominational revival meetings? We 
already have that gifted evangelistic 
leader, Doctor Stilwell. 

Again, we have brethren who are 
specially qualified as teachers of Bible 


truths. Why not put them to more gen- 
eral use? Our seminaries have them. 
Why not send them around to our 


churches to impart their deep knowledge 
of God’s word and their rich Christian 


.experience to the spiritual enrichment of 


the denomination and the stimulation of 
the pastors? We need it. 

And it came to pass, as I viewed these 
ideals, that the sun passed into the dark 
cloud that had risen in the sky, and be- 
hold, it was transformed into.a sea of 
glory, and soon the cloud broke up and 
disappeared. 

Dell Rapids, S. D. P. C. LARSEN. 


END THE PASSION PLAY 


At the present time there are occa- 
sional references in the public print to 
the revival at Oberammergau of the 
Passion Play, which was interrupted by 
the war. 

The first verse of the first chapter of 
John’s gospel is: “The Word was with 
God and the Word was God.” And the 
fourteenth verse is: “The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” Jacob Meyer, 
then, the Christ of the play, is acting 
the part of God, even though he himself 
was born a sinner, dependent for his 
eternal life on the sacrificial death of 
Christ on the cross. 

In “Art In the Mountains, the Story of 
the Passion Play,” by Henry Blackburn, 
is the following: “The curtain rises and 
the great scene of the ‘Crucifixion’ is be- 
fore us. In the center, the Christ, al- 
ready fixed on the cross, is lying on the 
ground, and on either side the two 
thieves, hanging, bound with cords. The 
soldiers slowly raise the central figure 
into position. He is on the cross twenty 
minutes. He is supported by a concealed 
band around the waist, iron clamps for 
the hands and a rest for the left foot. 
We see the suffering figure, the torn 
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hands and the bruised head with the 


crown of thorns. Everything is carried 
out to the letter, even to the piercing of 
the side with the spear and the break- 
ing of the legs of the thieves. The sol- 
diers on the ground tear up Christ’s gar- 
ments and throw dice to cast lots for his 
vesture.”’ 

Persons from all parts of the world 
have visited Oberammergau and have en- 
couraged by their presence the Passion 
Play, and all parts of the world have 
suffered from the world war. The Bible 
has many accounts of special punishment 
for special sins. It may be that the 
world war was a punishment for the 
blasphemy of the Passion Play. Refresh- 
ing by contrast is this clipping from a 
Boston daily paper: “The Church of 
England has forbidden the erection of a 
figure of Christ on the cross on the walls 
of a church as a memorial to those killed 
in the great war on the ground that it 
would be ‘treated with superstitious rev- — 
erence and, therefore, undesirable.’” It 
is to be hoped that in a similar spirit the 
Church of Rome will forbid the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau or anywhere 
else. G. 


ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


I am not writing for publication, for 
our new paper will be flooded with bet- 
ter things than I can offer, but I do want 
to point out two almost universal defects — 
found in denominational publications : 


that attempt to aid in Bible-school in- 
struction. » 
May I state first that I have for ten 
years made an attempt to teach the 
adult Bible class in my church, the av- — 
erage age being about fifty years. 
Strange as it may appear a few remain 7 
until now while others have passed on 
to higher revelation. ; 
First: I have failed to find a strong 
exposition, or may I say, interpretation — 
of the lessons. Dark passages are over- — 
looked, and stories, illustrations, etc., 
are used in profusion consuming the nec- 
essary limited space for the department. | 
May we not expect from our newer pub 
cation a stronger service in this de 
partment? ; 
Second: The name Sunday-school is — 
being dropped by the best of our 
churches and that of Bible-school substi- 
tuted. The workers in that division of 
the King’s army will be pleased to see in 
THE Baptist this change made perma- 
nent. F.. A. GARLICK. 
Chicago. 


I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race, where that 
immortal garland is to be run for not 
without dust and heat.—John Milton. 
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General Board of Promotion 


An Open Letter to Northern 


Baptists 
: By Epwin M. Porrart. 


GAIN in 1960 there will be five Sun- 
days in the month of February. It 
is an alluring question: What will be the 
state of the world forty years from now? 
We can be sure of this—that the course 
of the world depends chiefly upon the 
faithfulness of Christ’s people to his pro- 
gram. 

Dare we set before ourselves the al- 
ternatives—Japan evangelized and taking 
her place among the Christian powers of 
the world, or consciously and definitely 
anti-Christian? The United States com- 
pletely secularized, the reversion to pagan 
standards acknowledged, or Christianity 
pregnant through all the ranges of the 
national life? China a militaristic na- 
tion and ready to let loose the seventh 
woe of the world, or Christ the master of 
Confucius and of the vast populations 
who hitherto have followed the sage? But 
why draw out the alternatives for the 
rest — Europe, Latin America, India, 
Mohammedan lands, the islands of the 
seven seas? They are plain to every 
thoughtful person. 

What will be the state of the world 
when again the twenty-ninth of February 
will be Sunday? That is not your ques- 
tion or mine. What will we do this Feb- 
ruary, 1920? And with the two Sundays 
—marked and highly significant—that 
remain? . 

Washington’s Birthday—Feb. 22. 

Leap Year, Fifth Sunday—Feb. 29. 

Feb. 22—Stewardship Enrollment Day. 

Feb. 29—Life Enlistment Day. 

The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention and the In- 
terchurch World Movement have a definite 
suggestion and they unite in a challenge 
to every member of the denomination. 

Here it is: The stewardship period 
culminates on Feb. 22. The Ten Million 
Stewardship League calls us on that day 
into its fellowship of Christian stewards. 
It is a league of all persons of every com- 
munion, who; in loving loyalty to their 
Lord, purpose to set apart a definite first 
portion of their income as an acknowl- 
edgment of God’s sovereign ownership of 
all things and persons, and of life and al] 
possessions as a trust from him to be ad- 
ministered according to his holy will. 

We are the richest nation on the globe. 
If we cannot convert our wealth to Christ, 
our wealth will convert us to mammon. 

We brought nothing into this world 
and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out (1 Tim.6:7)—nothing except our 
character. There is no surer builder of 


character than humble acknowledgment — 


of God’s gracious claim on all we have 
and are. 

But the acknowledgement must be 
definite or the desired results will not 
follow. 


Hence Stewardship Acknowledgment 
Day—Feb, 22. 

Hence the stewardship enrollment card. 

On June 5, 1917, five million young men 
of these states signed away their all when 
patriotism and humanity called. Christ 
calls today. February 22 is Signing Day. 
Sign! 


Two Articles by Margaret 
T. Applegarth 
“THE OTHER HALF OF A CHRISTIAN” 


AGE — salary —fee: what human 

equations are contained in each 
term! To the stoker, a week’s wage is as 
if he held so many days of himself in his 
hand, so many hours of his own brawn 
and muscle transmuted into something 
concrete; to the clerk, it is as if his sal- 
ary were so many crystallized hours of 
his mental adaptability to the task in- 
volved; to the lawyer, a fee represents so 
many hours of keen play of brain on 
brain. In each case money is an epitome 
of the man’s self, an alter ego with as 
much power of self-expression as the hu- 
man self possesses. 

For even as the Lord God took dust of 
the earth and breathed into it a living 
soul to think his thoughts after him, so 
it is permitted us to breathe into the dry 
dust of our other half all the warmth and 
passion of our God-given souls, letting the 
alter ego enact our highest duties. For 
what bricks are to a builder, what a pen 
is to a writer, a brush to a painter, a 
tongue to an orator, a heart to a lover— 
money is to a Christian! It is his su- 
preme medium of expressing himself 
tangibly. It is the test of all his virtues. 

There is a subtle temptation to divide 
the treatment of money into three dis- 
tinct groups: a millionaire’s money, mid- 
dle class money, a day lJaborer’s money. 
A convenient separation, since it enables 
the two smaller owners to test every un- 
comfortable stewardship applicable on the 
absentee rich man! Yet no. wildest 
stretch of the imagination can show any 
chemical change in coin passing from one 
of these classes to another; nor is there 
any difference in the direct buying qual- 
ities of the coin, varying with the pur- 
chaser; the only noticeable difference is 
in the amount left when the coin is 
spent! So money seems to be money 
whoever owns it, and the human equa- 
tion behind it remains unchanged: Also 
the human responsibility. It is always 
another self, imprisoned in our pocket- 
books, waiting—waiting to express the 
religion we profess. 

The unfortunate thing is that while a 
man is making money, the money may 
also be making him: warping him, blind- 
ing him, hardening him, restricting his 
powers, centering all his thoughts on get- 
ting. For with only two possible centers 
in life—a self-center and a Christ cen- 
ter—how urgent is the appeal to all of us 


who bear the name of Christian to see 
that we spiritualize this alter ego as 
prayerfully as we daily consecrate the 
actions of our hands and feet and voices! 


“IF DEBTS MEANT LOSING FRONT 
DOORS” 


The Chinese have a refreshingly effect- 
ive habit at New Year’s time of removing 
the front door of any man who is their 
debtor. Nothing more unfortunate could 
possibly occur, since at that gala season, 
last year’s paper door god must be re- 
placed ceremonially by a new deity—for 
without this spiritual traffic Officer to 
direct them elsewhere, hundreds of home- 
less evil spirits would madly dash indoors 
to lodge for the next twelve months, 
bringing the family untold calamities. In 
all seriousness, men have been known to 
sell a wife or daughter to pay their debts 
and to save the front door from such a 
fatal disappearance. 

The very fact that we are saying to our- 
selves just now, “How foolishly pagan!” 
puts you and me in the debt of a people 
who live the lives of continua) fear for 
lack of the simple news of Jesus Christ, 
and challenges us with the question, 
“Missions, a debt or a charity—which?” 
Hear Paul on this subject: “T am 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
barbarians, both to the wise and to the 
unwise. So as much as in me is I am 
ready to preach the gospel . . . ” 4 

Even though he had already done more 
along this line than any dozen men of 
his time, he laid no claim to merit. It 
was a debt, which, as an honest man, he 
sought to discharge. And what was a 
debt to Paul’s keen sense of Christian ob- 
ligation is no less a debt to us, however 
optional we may have considered the 
whole project before! Charity foots our 
budgets and gets the loose change; but 
a debt heads the list and gets the first- 
fruits of our incomes. 

There is a humorous side to the con- 
jecture that if failure to meet this Chris- 
tian debt meant the loss of front doors at 
New Year’s time, January first would find 
many a Baptist home doorless and ex- 
posed! Yet underneath the smile lies 
pain. For there have been 1900 years of 
time wasted already, and generations 
bave been born to unnecessary fear and 
have died in utter despair, hungry for 
the God we love. The debt does not con- 
sist in what we have received from them, 
but in what we hold in trust for them. 

The New World Movement gives each 
northern Baptist a chance to share in 
this debt. It is not by chance that one in 
every seven verses in the four gospels re- 
lates itself to giving, or that sixteen out 
of Jesus’ thirty-eight parables are on this 
same theme. For we are beginning to 
see that all life is a stewardship—a trust. 
Inescapably debtors, “whether therefore 
ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all 
to the glory of god... . , evenas 
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I also not seeking mine 


own profit, but the profit of the many that. 


may be’ saved.” 


“Ready to Distribute” 


“Ready to Distribute” is a translation 
of one Greek word which means “glad to 
see the collector.” Moffat translates it 
“open-handed.” The reference is I 
Tam. 16218: 

He is a great lawyer, known and 
quoted throughout the country. He knew 
our errand. “I am glad to see you,” and 
he looked it. After listening three min- 
utes, he called his secretary. Here is 
what followed. “Mr. , will the special 
account stand anything?” ‘The secretary, 
standing at the desk, shook his head: 


“No, sir.” ‘Will my personal account 
stand anything?” Again a shake of the 
head: “No, sir.” “Well, we must dig 


up $300 for these gentlemen from some- 


where.” And he did. And he made no 
excuse of the fact that he was a member 
of the “crisis committee” of his city and 
had borrowed $100,000 to take his share 
in the six billion Fighting Fourth Liberty 
Loan. The collectors went out of that 
office feeling that they had been in the 
suburbs of heaven.—E. M. P. 


* & 


A great merchant, looking above and 
beyond the flames that consumed his 
warehouse, said: “Thank God, I have 
treasures in Heaven that no flames can 
consume.”’—E. M. P. , 


s. * * 


When you came into the church did 
the pastor find a new helper or a new 
sensitive plant to nurse? Consider this 
bit of homely wisdom: “A horse can’t 
kick while he is pulling, and he can’t 
pull while he is kicking.”—E. M. P. 


Who’s Who Among Baptists 


(Continued from page 89) 

a wider ministry through his membership 
on various denominational boards and 
committees, including the board of man- 
agers of the Foreign Mission Society. 
For four years he was president of the 
Northern California Baptist Convention. 

One might be expected to say that in 
his gracious yet strong personality Dr. 
C. M. Hill typifies the West. Neverthe- 
less, when he visits the Hast there are 
few who, not knowing the geography 
from which he hails, would classify him 
as anything else than a man of the Hast. 
His interests know no sectional limits. 
His constructive and inspired scholar- 
ship commands the respect of all and his 
record of denominational service is one 
in which both Hast and West may well 
take pride. 


RAYMOND M. WEST 


T the meeting of the General Board 
of Promotion held in Chicago in No- 
vember, 1919, the creation of a life work 
department, with a personnel adequate to 
its needs, was unanimously authorized. 
The committee on nominations was re- 
quested to present the name of a secre- 
tary for this life work department, whose 
activities were to cover every phase of 
the denominational life and whose work 
was to be closely coordinated with the 
candidate work of the various missionary 
enterprises. At the meeting of the ad- 
ministrative committee held in New 
York Jan. 27, 1920, the committee on 
nominations presented the name of Dr. 
Raymond M,. West, and he was unani- 
mously elected to this position. 

Few men are blessed with a mind so 
keen and as analytical as that of Dr. Ray- 
mond M. West. He possesses the rare 
faculty of quickly comprehending a given 
situation, of rapidly taking into consid- 
eration all the facts in the case, and of 
reaching conclusions that are generally 
sound, constructive and irrefutable. Prob- 
ably this accounts for his widely useful 
service on sO many denominational 
boards and committees. He has served 
as a trustee of the Minnesota State Con- 
vention, of the Rochester Theological 


Seminary, as a member of the board of 
managers of the Home Mission Society, 
as president of the Rochester Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference, and as chairman 
of the Northern Baptist Convention city 


DR. RAYMOND M. WEST 


missions commission. Doubtless he be- 
came most widely known to the denomi- 
nation through the work which he did 
as chairman of the famous committee on 
efficiency which presented its remark- 
able report.at the convention in Detroit 
in 1913, in Boston in 1914 and in Los 
Angeles in 1915. A large amount of 
credit belongs to that committee for those 
fearless and statesmanlike recommenda- 
tions which ultimately led to the har- 
monious adjustment in the work of two 
of our great missionary societies. 

The career of Dr. West stated briefly 
includes, chronologically, his birth in 
New Jersey, his education at Bucknell 
University and at Crozer Theological 
Seminary, from which he was graduated 
in 1892. After several early pastorates 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, he be- 
came pastor of the First Church of St. 
Paul, Minn., in 1903, and for five years 
he was recognized as an outstanding 
prophct of individual as well as commun- 


‘Baptist ministry. 
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ity righteousness. During those years 
the city government of St. Paul went 
through a process of reform, which in 
no small measure was due to the influ- 
ence and the forceful pulpit messages of 
the pastor of the First Baptist Church. 

In 1908 the Park Avenue Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., called Dr. West as its 
new pastor. Little did he realize when 
he accepted that call what.an oppor- 
tunity was to be his of influencing the 
Rochester Theological 
Seminary was only a short distance 
from the church, and during the seven 
years of his pastorate, Sunday after Sun- 
day the future preachers of the denomi- 
nation, who were not supplying pulpits 
themselveS or who were not otherwise 
engaged, attended Park Avenue Church. 
Dr. West today takes a great deal of 
satisfaction, as he attends conventions 
and conferences here and there, in meet- 
ing these younger men in the ministry, 
who recall with happy memories those 
years at Rochester when they listened 
to his scholarly, thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing preaching. 

Dr. West came to New Jersey from 
Rochester in 1915 and has been holding 
a most important position as executive 
secretary of the New Jersey State Con- 
vention. Although the state is small 
geographically, its political, social and 
religious problems are overwhelmingly 
enormous. Indeed, every problem which 
our denomination as a whole is facing 


at the present time—the big city, the- 


rural church, Christian education, the 
foreigner in our midst—are all to be 
found within the boundaries of New Jer- 
sey. To the great task of promoting 
Baptist progress in the state, of solving 
the problems common to all religious en- 
deavor, and of leading New Jersey Bap- 
tists in making their contribution to the 
advance of the kingdom, Dr. West has 
been devoting himself with the same 
energy, initiative and optimism which 
have heretofore accounted for his success- 
ful career. 

With this rich experience and _ this 
record of service, the denomination may 
confidently expect great achievements 
from Dr. West as he begins his new 
duties as secretary of the department of 
life work of the General Board of Pro- 
motion. He will organize and direct the 
work of this department and will en- 
deavor to get the claims of life service 
before all churches in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

That the great task of securing the 
large number of young men and women 
needed to carry out the new denomina- 
tional program is in good hands is clear 
to all who know the new secretary. 

Dr. West will correlate his work with 
that of the life work departments of the 
Board of Education and the missionary 
societies. The field of the Board of Hdu- 
cation is that of the high schools, col- 
leges and universities. It already has 
representatives in the field. The mis- 
sionary societies have their candidate 
secretaries seeking to find recruits for 
their practical work. Dr. West will re- 
late his work to that already established 
by these organizations. 
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F we were to ask a dozen Christian 
A people, “What helps you most in 
your spiritual life?” various answers 
would be received, but it is probable that 
all would agree in giving a large place to 
the devoted and Christlike lives of 
other disciples. Didactic teaching has 
no such value as concrete example. For 
that reason people turn greedily to 
Christianity in action. 

We believe that the spiritual life of 
our readers will be quickened and deep- 
ened by some extracts from the recently 
published biography of Capt. Luke Bick- 
el* of blessed memory. We could wish 
that every reader of THE BaprTist might 
‘read the story of this good man’s life, 
and hope that the following excerpts 
may awaken a desire in many hearts to 
read the entire book: 

“One day when the boat lay off the 
‘island, the captain came ashore and paid 
a visit to one of the officials at his home. 
The latter was a self-complacent, self- 
satisfied individual, glad to meet the in- 
teresting foreigner and enjoy his friend- 
ship, but with not the slightest idea of 
becoming a Christian. He stood at the 
door and laughingly welcomed the cap- 
tain with the words, ‘What do I hear? 
Opposition in the town?’ ‘How so?’ 
asked the captain. ‘O, an old fellow has 
come in here and says he is going to 
Start a church!’ answered his genial 
friend, laughing again. ‘Well,’ said the 
captain seriously, ‘if he is a Christian 
he is my brother and I must go to see 
him.’ ‘O, no,’ was the reply, ‘quite un- 
necessary; just an ignorant old rick- 
shaw coolie from Osaka named Ode. You 
Needn’t pay the slightest attention to 
him.’ ‘Well,’ reiterated the captain, ‘if 
he is a Christian he is my brother and 
I must go to see him.’ And taking 
Pastor Ito he went. 

“In a back street in a mean little 
house they found Ode. Sure enough, he 
was only an ignorant rickshaw coolie, 
but he had now returned to found the 

_ church of Christ on his native island. 
_ He was obsessed with this purpose. He 
could not write and could read only the 
‘simplest characters with the greatest 
| difficulty; and yet he had a Bible which 
he was slowly spelling out. His speech 
_ Was thick and indistinct so that he could 
_ hardly be understood; in fact, he seemed 
_ to have no attractive qualities. 
r “Ode was very much disappointed to 
| hear that Captain Bickel had reached 
| ‘the town before him, and Captain Bickel 
Was surely disappointed to find Ode the 
first representative of Christianity in 
this town. But after consultation both 
the captain and Pastor Ito determined 
_ that they must recognize Ode as a Chris- 


s *“Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea.” By 
les Kendall Harrington. New York: 
| eming H. Revell Company. $2 net. 


‘in the rudest characters. 


The Devotional Life 


From the Captain’s Log 


tian, for he seemed by his conversation 
to be a thoroughly converted man; and, 
furthermore, they felt that they must 
leave him at least to begin the work in 
this town, his native place, although 
they were sure that all these high-class 
friends of theirs would be offended, and 
that the work in this particular place 
would be set back four or five years by 
this strange incident or accident. 

“About three months after this the 
captain received a postal-card scrawled 
All it said 
was, ‘Come, preach. Ode.’ With great 
misgivings the captain and Pastor lto 
went. They found the avenue leading 
up to the church lined with people or 
all sorts, from the richest to the poorest, 
while an audience of 400 overflowed the 
building. ‘Where did they come from, 
Ode San?’ asked the captain. ‘Don’t 
know,’ mumbled the old man, ‘What are 
they here for?’ ‘To hear you preach.’ 
‘How did you get them here? ‘Don’t 
know,’ said the incomprehensible Ode. 
So the captain preached. 

“Dining with his old friends, he found 
out how Ode had done it. (Ode never 
told.) 
the head teacher’s door with a New Tes- 
tament which he had bought out of his 
slender means. As it seemed to him be- 
fitting, he had come to the back door, 
and although the servants tried to drive 
the poor old man away, he insisted in 
his meek, deprecatory manner, on seeing 
the teacher. When the teacher appeared, 
Ode asked if he might give him the New 
Testament. ‘Why should I want it?’ 
asked the teacher, ‘It makes the heart 
good,’ said Ode. ‘But I am good enough 
now, was the reply. ‘Go over there,’ 
he said, pointing to the slum district; 
‘the hearts of those people are bad; give 
them your book’; and he made a gesture 
of dismissal. The old man looked at 
him earnestly and said solemnly, ‘“Teach- 
er, you are making an awful mistake; 
even if you will not see Christ in the 
book you may see him in me.’ This 
very remarkable and very humbly spo- 
ken protest and appeal . greatly im- 
pressed the teacher, and he took the 
book and read it. 


OD ruleth; then with anxious mien 
Why doubt and fear. 
Since he in paths unknown, unseen, 
In love is near, 


To counsel, comfort and uphold, 
Till, gently as the dawn of day, 
His plans and purposes unfold, 
And light is shed upon my way? 
—Capt. Luke W.- Bickel. 


Very humbly Ode had gone to - 


“Again, Ode heard that a fellow-towns 
man was sick, and called at the house. 
The wife came to the door to see the 
old man. He said, ‘I have come to help. 
I hear your husband is sick.’ ‘But you 
don’t know my husband,’ said the as- 
tonished woman, ‘and you are no relative 
of ours. Why do you wish to help?’ 
‘Your husband is my brother,’ replied 


Ode. Thinking him a harmless old 
crank, she said. ‘Well, what can you 
do? You can’t nurse a sick person.’ 


‘O, no,’ said Ode, ‘I can’t do that, but 
I can do anything else—chop the wood, 
bring the water.’ She let him do it, as 
it seemed to please him so much, all the 
time her husband was sick. Thus he 
sought out every sick ‘brother’ in the 
city and helped with wood and water, 
and preached. very simply to everybody 
he met. By and by he got the idea of 
a preaching service and sent Captain 
Bickel the card, and that was all there 
was to it.” 

Captain Bickel wrote of Ode: ‘“Sacri- 
ficial service was the dominant motive 
in his life. He sought opportunities to 
serve the sick, the aged and the poor, 
though he had nothing to offer except 
the love of his heart and the labor of 
his empty, wrinkled hands. His only ex- 
planation was, ‘It is just to prove my 
love.’” The captain used to call him, 
affectionately, “Old Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

If possible, we shall give a picture of 
Ode in connection with a review of this 
book in a later number of THE BApPTIsT. 

The influence of incarnate goodness is 
set forth by the author of this most in- 
teresting book when he writes: “The 
Jesus-captain of the Jesus-ship, like 
the Jesus of the gospels, went about do- 
ing good, not spectacularly nor profes- 
sionally, merely as good missionary tac- 
tics, but instinctively, inevitably, as 
Jesus himself did, in a free service of 
love. In time of storm he succored 
those who were in peril on the sea, in 
time of accident he afforded first aid to 
the injured. To the sick he came with 
medicine, to those whose hearts were 
perplexed and despairing, with comfort 
and cheer. He was everybody’s friend.” 

Bit by bit he won their confidence, 
admiration and love. The author goes 
on to say that “when the light of the 
Christian life which they saw in the cap- 
tain began to glow in the shepherds of 
the isles, men in whose hearts he had 
kindled a divine ardor, men of their own 
blood and speech in whom the foreign- 
er’s message became vernacular, and 
when they saw this same unearthly 
beauty of love and sacrifice in the very 
sailors of the forcastle, lads from their 
own islands whose wild lives had been 
village talk, the islanders had come a 
long way on the road to surrender.” 


The Chimney Corner 


The Woman Without a 
Country 


RE you sure that you are not that 

woman? It might be well for every 

woman, either American or foreign born, 
to find out. 

Of late, two peculiar illustrations of the 
caption of this paragraph have come to 
our attention. In one instance the woman 
was born and educated in this coun- 
try and in her early young womanhood 
went to Japan as a missionary. During 
her thirty-three years of service on the for- 
eign field she returned to America three 
times on furlough, making the ocean 
voyages without encountering special 
difficulty at either port. But during her 
last furlough America entered the war, 
and when Miss Mead—for it was our Own 
Lavinia Mead—would secure her return 
passage to Japan, she found herself con- 
fronting the stone wall of Government 
regulations concerning passports. Re 
quired to furnish proof of her Ameri- 
can citizenship, she discovered, to her 
dismay, that her birth had not been regis- 
tered and, having been for thirty-three 
years a resident of Japan, her right to 
leave this country in time of war was 
challenged. For once neither Lavinia 
Mead’s declaration of fact nor her powers 
of persuasion could avail. 

“Look at me,” said Miss Mead, “hear 
my speech—isn’t it perfectly apparent 
that 1 am an American?” 

“Quite true,” replied the polite official, 
“but, unfortunately, we cannot send you 
nor your voice to Washington in a parcel 
to prove your case.” 

At the eleventh hour two men were 
found whose sworn statements were ac- 
cepted that to their certain knowledge 
Miss Mead was a native of Minnesota; 
and our veteran missionary sailed away 
to her loved field in Japan with the 
prayer in her heart that someone would 
attend to the legal procedure of having 
her citizenship recorded against the day 
of future trouble. 

Another case in point is that of Miss 
Mary Danielson, born in Sweden. After 
Miss Danielson had taken out her first 
naturalization papers and before she had 
taken out the second, she went as a mis- 
sionary to Japan. Desiring to return to 
her field after furlough in 1919, she met 
with the same passport regulations which 
had embarrassed Miss Mead. In Miss 
Danielson’s case, however, the situation 
was even more serious. Because of her 
having taken out papers declaring her 
intention to become a citizen of America, 
she had annulled her citizenship in 
Sweden; and, not having completed the 
requirements for citizenship here, she 
was literally without a country. She was 
compelled, therefore, to delay her sailing 
until she could comply with the passport 


regulations. By the beneficent law of 
compensation, the unhappy dilemma is 
working out for good apparently, for 
Miss Danielson is using her enforced 
extension of time in preparing herself 
for increased usefulness. While waiting 
the allotted time for completing the act 
of naturalization, she is putting in full 
time at one of our universities, taking 
too heavy work, we fear, as all of our 
devoted missionaries are tempted to do. 
The discovery of these two interesting 
and somewhat distressing circumstances 
led us to consult an authority on the 
subject of a woman’s citizenship in Amer- 
ica, and in the accompanying article, 
written by the president of the Minnesota 
League of Women Voters will be found 
some facts upon which every woman 
should be posted, if she contemplates 
ever leaving the shores of America. 


Who Among Women Are 
Citizens? 


By Mrs. ANDREAS UELAND, 
President Minnesota League of Women 
Voters. 

HE vicissitudes of war have brought 
to many women, especially to those 
whose work called them abroad, the ques- 


Prophet and Travelers 


ONE is the city, gone the day, 
Yet still the story and the 
meaning stay: 


Once, where a prophet in the palm 
shade basked, 
A traveler chanced at noon to rest 
his mules. 
“What sort of people may they be,” 
he asked, 
“In this proud city on the plain 
o’erspread? 
“Well, friend, what sort of people 
whence you came?” 
“What sort,” the packman scowled, 
‘ophy, knaves and fools.” 
“Yow ll find the people here the 
same,” 
The wise man said, 


Another stranger in the dusk drew 
near, 
And, pausing, cried, “What sort of 
people here 
In your bright city 
towers arise?” 
“Well, friend, what sort of people 
whence you came?” 
“What sort,” the pilgrim sniiled, 
“good, true and wise!” 
“Yowll find the people here the 
same,” 
The wise man said. 
—EHdward Markham. 
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tion of their citizenship. When called | 
upon to establish their claim, it has often 
been difficult and sometimes impossible. 
Citizenship is a precious thing, not only 
because of its spiritual and moral sig- 
nificance, but as a practical asset it opens - 
doors of opportunity otherwise a 


Like the air we breathe, we are liable to 
take citizenship for granted, and only | 
when it is brought into question do we | 
understand the importance, first, of ac- | 
quiring citizenship and, after that, of 
safeguarding it. | 
Citizenship of Unmarried Women. 
An unmarried woman who was born in 
this country is a citizen. Her parents 
may be foreign born and may not have 
became naturalized, nevertheless, thei 
children born in this country are hae 


This is one of the reasons why ever 
birth should be registered. This record 
is proof of citizenship. According to our 
federal law, the members of the yello 
races may not become naturalized citi 
zens, but the children of Japanese and 
Chinese parents who are born in this 
country are citizens. A foreign-born. 
woman who is unmarried may become 
a naturalized citizen in precisely the same 
way as the foreign-born man; she must 
take out her “first papers,” which declare 
her intention of becoming a citizen; these 
she should take out soon after arriving 
if she is eighteen years or over. No wit- 
nesses are required for the “first papers.” 
When she has been here five years, if 
she has complied with the necessary con- 
ditions, she should apply to the proper 
authorities for her “second papers,” 
which are a petition for naturalization. 
These papers must be witnessed by two 
citizens who have known her for a 
definite period. The five conditions which 
must be met before the final papers are 
obtained, are: 
(1) Five years’ residence in the 
country and one year’s residence in the 
state. 7 


(2) Ability to speak English. ; 
(3) Evidence of good character. 
(4) Evidence that she understands 


the principles of government. 


(5) Willingness to take the oath of 
allegiance. ; 
Citizenship of Married Women. 2 


A married woman takes her status in 
citizenship from her husband. If he is a 
citizen, she is. It makes no difference if 
she is under age, if she cannot speak 
English, if she has been in this country 
less than five years, even if she has not @ 
good character—if she is married to @ 
citizen, she herself is a citizen. On the 
other hand, if an American woman, no 
matter what her family or her standing 
is married to a man who has not become 
naturalized, she becomes in the eyes 0 
the law an alien and remains an ali 
as long as her husband lives as an alie 
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She may retain her American citizenship 


or resume her former one, whichever she 


_ wishes to do. 


| e lucky.” 


In the same way, an Amer- 

ican woman married to an alien, when 
the marriage relation is ended, may re- 
sume her citizenship or not, whichever 
she chooses. These provisions in regard 
to the citizenship of married women are 
manifestly illogical and unreasonable. Un- 
doubtedly the League of Women Voters 
will take steps to secure laws by which 
‘married women, as well as those that are 
unmarried, will become citizens and re- 
main so as individuals, not as wives. One 
of the duties that has come to women, 
now that they are soon to become voting 
members of society, is to see to it, first, 
that their own citizenship is secure, and, 
next, to impress upon all women the im- 
portance and value of being citizens. 
There are thousands of foreign-born 
women who are aliens simply because 
they have not thought it important to be- 
come naturalized. They should under- 
stand that it is their patriotic duty and 
their privilege to become members of our 
body politic. 


For Boys and Girls 


Changed Heads 


| am a wind; change my head and I 
am what the wind may make you do; 
change it again and I am what the wind 
may make you do next; change it again 
and I am what the wind may do to 
water. 

I am a part of your body; change my 
head and I cease to exist; change it 
again and you may write with me; 
change it again and I am food; change it 
again and find what you do with butter 
on the last; change it again and I am 


fear. 

Answers to conundrums in issue of 
Jan. 31: 1. Policeman. 2. Pond’s Ex- 
tract. 3. In violet (inviolate). Massa- 


ehusetts towns: 1. Springfield. 2. Somer- 
ville. 3. Wilbraham. 4. Williamstown. 
5. Holyoke. 6. Deerfield. 


The Shoe-Button Goblins 


By MArGARET T. APPLEGARTH 
(Concluded) 
HE Creature stared at her own feet, 
and saw—yes, one black shoe button 
was certainly gone! 

She wanted to laugh but she cried in- 
stead. And quicker than Jack Robinson 
she snatched the gurgling, gasping, chok- 
ing Little Breeze and, turning him up- 
side-down, she shook him hard. 

“Oh, don’t stand him on his head!” 
Bubbling Water begged; “it’s very un- 


But the Creature jiggled him harder 


_ than ever, thumping him here and there 


until presently something clinked on the 


_ floor, and there lay her own little black 


eye! She turned Little Breeze right-side 


up and squeezed him thankfully before 


7 


bone” 


she said: “And now, you silly child, what 
Made you feed him shoe buttons?” 
“Oh, please, he’s blind,” Bubbling 


Water sald timidly, “blind with unhappy 
blindness, and when my mother died she 
said Imust be eyes to his groping hands 
and eyes for his wandering feet. Straight 
for the fire he walks when I leave him 
alone, and many burns would he get if 
I were not his eyes. I thought you had 
sO many eyes all over you, maybe you 
wouldn’t miss one little one from your 
feet to help Little Breeze walk more 
safely.” 

The Creature smiled an understanding 
smile, and she leaned over Little Breeze 
to roll back one eyelid and examine it 
closely. 

“T thought so,” she exclaimed happily. 
“My dear, I don’t think he is altogether 
blind; he keeps walking into the fire be- 
cause it’s the one dazzling, bright thing 
he can see, and he makes for it! If that 
is true, I hope I can give him something 
better than a useless shoe-button eye. 
Wouldn’t his own two eyes be nicer yet? 
You wait and see!” 

So Bubbling Water waited. 

And Bubbling Water saw. 

Little Breeze saw, too! 


95 


she works!’ Hven so, she cures! 
the eyes of God!” 

From near and far they keep coming 
to her; there’s a little school now, and a 
little church, too. No wonder we’ve got 
to start a New World Movement, we Bap- 
tists, to build her a bigger hospital and a 
bigger school and a bigger church. 

Indeed, it is that way everywhere— 
dear, busy missionaries of ours going off 
into queer, wild places to make people 
over into comfortable, happy Christian 
families. It will be like a-fairy story 
coming true when you and I can give 
them really-truly hospitals and schools- 
with-room-enough, won’t it? Let’s hurry! 


With 


Winter Fairies* 

By Mrs. ALtBert A, MICHELSON 
Member of Chicago Chapter of Wild 
Flower Preservation Society of 

America. F 
ANET hated going to bed. She was 
always inventing new excuses to call 
me back for another “last word.” 
So when she called loudly, after having 
been in bed half an hour, I was inclined 


LUNA COCOON 
Woven with Leaf to 
Protect It 


LUNA CATERPILLAR AND EGG CLUSTER 
(ON LEAF) 


LUNA MOTH 


(All drawings one-half life size) 


First of all he saw a dear white lady 
with shining eyes, and he clutched at her 
and cooed happily. That was enough for 
granny. 

“You are as one of our own tribe,” she 
said to the white woman, “for are you 
not as his own mother? You have given 
him eyes! You must sit down in the vil- 
lage of black men forever!” 

“And cure us of all our sicknesses,” 
beamed the hump-backed uncle, hoping 
she had medicine for aching humps. 

So she sat in that village for years and 
years. Today there is a tiny hospital 
there, just a silly, unpleasantly hot little 
hut where she cures the sickest patients 
and nurses the tiredest people. And ev- 
erybody laughs at the way they once felt 
about her. For, of course, shoe buttons 
no longer seem like goblin eyes, nor um- 
brellas like collapsible palm-trees, nor 
fountain pens like sticks that have swal- 
lowed black water! 

They say a beautiful thing about her 
now: “With-the-Eyes-of-God”’ is the name 
they give her—‘for from her stories can 
we not tell how the Lord Jesus saw the 
pain of the tribes of men and knew how 
to cure it when he was here? Even s0, 


to scold. 
portant. 
something ’live in my room.” 
certainly was. 

In the summer Janet had collected the 
cocoons of several big silkspinner moths. 
They were queer little eggshaped parcels, 
brown and rather raggy looking. They 
are dropped down from the tree tops 
when the fat green caterpillars are 
through feeding on their summer’s feast 
of hickory, elm and other tree leaves. 
Then the caterpillars spin their own 
warm bedclothes, and in this cocoon let 
themselves drop down among the fallen 
leaves on the ground. It takes sharp 
eyes like little Janet’s to find them. She 
brought them back to town and kept 
them in a little paper box, and here they 
were hatching out on the twenty-sixth 
of February, with all the earth covered 
with snow. But it was nice and warm in 
the house and as soon as little Janet 
opened the box, which had been bobbing 
to and fro so mysteriously and acting as 
if it were alive, out flew two wonderful 
palegreen fairy creatures, so beautiful 
that we gasped in wonder. The wings 

(Continued on page 106) 


But it was evidently very im- 
“Come,” she shouted, ‘‘there is 
And there 
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TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 22 
Christian Principles in Industry 
Micah 6:8; Matt. 7:12. 

By GEN. Secy. JAMES A, WHITE. 


“All things therefore whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, even 
so do ye also unto them, for this is the 
law and the prophets.” 

1. Literature: For study and applica- 
tion, “The Social Principles of Jesus,” by 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 

2. Stewardship idea: There is no hope 
of applying the principles of Jesus to 
modern industry unless our captains of 
industry recognize the great principle 
that their business is a stewardship—not 
simply to run for profit and to satisfy 
selfish interests. 

38. Sacredness of personality: This 
was one of the great fundamental con- 
victions of the Master. His great social 
principles hinged around the sacredness 
of life and personality. Our own Lowell 
asks some definite questions which need 
consideration in our day: 


“Have ye founded your thrones and al- 

tars, then, 

On the bodies and souls of living men? 
And think ye that building shall endure, 
Which shelters the noble and crushes 

the poor?” 

4. The educational deficit: ‘The non- 
Christian world is ignorant and illiterate. 
It makes up the great bulk of the 80 per 
cent of humanity that can neither read 
nor write.” From this group come the 
world toilers—in the factory, steel mills, 
foundries, etc. A deliberate policy to keep 
in ignorance for purposes of exploitation 
is a crime of the baser sort and one that 
will soon go down before the onslaught 
of an enlightened conscience. To make 
democracy safe for the world means “to 
set at work those forces of education, 
moral control and religion among the 
backward peoples of the world without 
which democracy is a destruction walk- 
ing at noonday.” 

5. A new spirit: A prominent church- 
man has said, “Society can be healed in 
no other way than by a return to Chris- 
tian life and Christian institutions.” The 
truth of these words is widely perceived 
today. Changes in our economic and 
political systems will have only partial 
and feeble efficiency if they are not rein- 
forced by the Christian view of work and 
wealth. 

6. The solution: The laborer must 
come to realize that he owes his employer 
and society an honest day’s work in re- 
turn for a fair wage, and that conditions 
cannot be substantially improved until he 
roots out the desire to get a maximum of 
return for a minimum of service. The 
capitalist must likewise get a new view- 
point. He needs to learn the long-for- 
soften truth that wealth is stewardship, 


that profit-making is not the basic justi- 
fication of business enterprise, and that 
there are such things as fair profits, fair 
interest and fair prices. Above all, he 
must cultivate and strengthen within his 
mind the truth that the laborer is a hu- 
man being, not merely an instrument of 
production and that the laborer’s right 
to a decent livelihood is the first moral 
charge upon industry. 
STEWARDSHIP METHODS 

Emphasis is being given to steward- 
ship during February. Attention is called 
to “How Tithing Works” as reported by 
Benjamin Starr: 

In the fall of 1916 a tithing band was 
started in the church at Homer, N. Y., 
with eleven members who pledged to 
bring the whole tithe for the work of the 
kingdom as represented by the church. 
Monthly meetings have been held most 
of the time. 

During the year 1918 there were forty- 
four tithers and 190 other contributors 
to the church, 

The contributions through the weekly 
envelopes were as follows: 

For home expenses: The forty-four 
{ithers, $975, or $22.16 a member; the 190 
other contributors, $1370, or $7.21 a mem- 
ber. For missions and benevolences: The 
forty-four tithers, $800, or $15.91 a mem- 
ber; the 190 other contributors, $525, or 
$2.76 a member. Total: Forty-four tith- 
ers, $1675, or $38.07 a member; 190 oth- 
ers, $1895, or $9.97 a member. If the 
others had paid in the same proportion 
as the tithers, they would have paid 
$7220 instead of $1895. 

In the Victory Campaign there were 
twelve contributions of more than $25 
each, the twelve totaling $815. Ten of 
these, amounting to $665, were from mem- 
bers of the tithing band, in most cases be- 
ing-a free-will offering beyond the tithe. 

A comparison of the church contribu- 
tions for self and others during the three 
years is also interesting (the figures rep- 
resent associational years ending Sept. 
18)" 

For Self For Others 
$ 922 


LOTT) | svsipiap tatters erent 2581 
1918 vo. aos eis suis tein seers 2443 1588 
LOT > tS eletatelateretatee atten tomerets 3051 3283 


It would, of course, be unfair to credit 
all the progress to the tithing band. The 
fine leadership of the pastor, Rev. Ira A. 
Hotaling, and the codperation of a loyal 
united membership would have shown 
fine results anyway. 

But all agree that the tithing band is 
a large factor. The results are a striking 
illustration of what would happen if all 
the membership of our churches were to 
recognize their stewardship and acknowl- 
edge it by returning to the Lord his tithe 
of what is entrusted to them. 

The tithing plan and materials may be 
secured from Baptist Tithers’ League, 125 
North Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEWS 


The B. Y. P. U. Department 

of the Georgia State Convention has set 
its aim as follows: (1) New unions to 
be organized—200. (2) Unions becoming 


A1—150. (3) Associations to be organ- 
ized—twenty. (4) New tithers secured 
—3000. 


Extension Work 

of a young people’s society: Four soci- 
eties organized during the year; one 
member conducted a group leader’s con- 
ference; one member taught the senior 
B. Y. P. U. manual; the president of the 
union taught the junior B. Y. P. U. man- 
ual in a city training school; twenty 
members made visits to unions and Sun- 
day schools during the year; four visited 
out-of-town unions; one member organ- 
ized a union in Texas and visited sev- 
eral other unions. 

Evangelistic Work 

of a young people’s society: Twenty- 
three members assisted their pastor in 
his summer evangelistic campaign, fur- 
nishing the choir and personal workers, 
and also assisted in Saturday night 
meetings on the street, assisted the state 
board’s evangelistic campaigns in one of 
the military camps, furnishing the choir 
and personal workers for three trips, and 
conducted twelve prayer meetings. One 
member of the society served fourteen 
months in the Y. M. C. A. as religious 
director. 

Missionary Work 

of a young people’s society: The union 
conducted one service at the Gideon Mis- 
sion, where members of the union work 
actively at all times, gave an old clothes 
shower to the Friend Rescue Mission and 
organized a mission Sunday school in the 
factory district, where every Sunday af- 
ternoon the children of the slums are 
told of Jesus and his love. The latter 
mission is financed entirely by the union, 
the union furnishing all the teachers 
from its own membership and all plans 
being made and carried out by the young 
people. 

Social Service 

of a young people’s society: At Christ- 
mas time the union gave a Christmas tree 
and program for twenty-four of the poor- 
est children of the city. Each child was 
given a basket of fruit, nuts and candy 
and two presents. The young women of 
the union dressed the dolls. Twelve 
young men and twelve young women act- 
ed as escorts for the children, bringing 
them to the church and taking them 
home. One of the members acted as 
Santa, while one of the young women 
told the children the Christmas story. 
The Above Facts 

were presented by the B. Y. P. U. of the 
Tabernacle Church, Atlanta, Ga., to the 
efficiency banner committee of the state 
of Georgia. 
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International Uniform Lesson 


February 22 


PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON 
Acts 12:5-17 
PREPARED BY Dr. JAMES M. STIFLER* 


A little contemporary history always 
helps us. We saw that the Emperor Cal- 
igula had given the Jews so much to 
worry about because of his plan to put a 
brass statue of himself in the temple that 
a previous outburst of persecution was 
stopped. Caligula was slain and Claudius 
was emperor of Rome, and he made 
Herod Agrippa king of Judea. 

Agrippa posed as a good Pharisee Jew 
and revived the persecution of the Chris- 
tians. How terribly brief is that sen- 
tence, “And he killed James, the brother 
of John, with the sword.” 

But the crime pleased the Jews, and 
Agrippa proceeds to do more of it, and 
so laid hands on Peter, and he would 
have met a swift death like James but for 
the fact that it was the Passover feast. 


Prayer Made for Him 

There was really nothing else that they 
could do. Any rescue was impossible. 
That quadruple watch made it hopeless. 
Four quaternions means four squads of 
four men each. 

But in the outcome this big watch 
demonstrated the means of Peter’s 
escape only the more clearly. : 

It is a wise thing to pray, even when 
we cannot see how it is possible that our 
prayers should be answered. With God 
all things are possible. 

God Has Resources 


Believe it with all your heart that no 
‘Man in a laboratory has ever yet laid 
hands on the limits of the Creator’s 
‘power. Recall that young man for whom 
Elisha prayed and who saw spiritual war- 
Tiors come to the defense (II Kings 
6:11-18). 

It is rather foolish for me to say that 
there cannot be such a thing as an angel 
‘Messenger in this world when I can’t 
even tell what my own consciousness is, 
or what electricity is, or an atom, as T 
call it, of matter. 


Peter Released 

| The manner of his releasing is told 
very minutely. He had been released by 
divine power once before, but no detail is 
given of that occasion (Acts 5:19). Here 
it is minutely given as though the scrip- 
ture would have us see how the bars and 
locks and armed men that the human 


ta 


te te matches against the power of God 

are met and overcome by the spiritual, 
visible powers of the Creator. 

j e Passover week, during which it 

, according to pharisaic law, illegal to 


‘By courtesy of the American Baptist 
lication Society. 


Religious Education 


execute a criminal, ran along to the last 
day, and on the morrow Peter was to 


suffer the swift fate of James. But on 
that last night, as though to make it more 
apparent, Jehovah’s angel appeared with 
light and power. The chains fell off and 
the doors opened. 
Prayer Answered 

Peter had to sort of shake himself to 
realize that he was free, and when he 
came to those people that were praying 
in Mrs. Mark’s house they could not be- 
lieve it. ; 

There are a good many people who pray 
just as children cry, hardly knowing why 
they do it, and because desire must have 
some expression. 

It is good that God is better than we 
think. 

Peter Versus James 

Why was Peter freed and~ James 
allowed to perish? Maybe we cannot 
answer that entirely, for to do so one 
would have to know the entire mind of 
God. But certain things we do see in the 
scriptures. God is carrying through a 
great plan. He is going to win all men 
into the kingdom of God. Any man who 
is of vital importance in God’s plan is 
guarded from every assault. As one has 
put it, “We are immortal till our work 
is finished.” 

You see, if our conception of life is that 
God owes us each a long life and happi- 
ness, we can never understand him, for it 
is made evident in scripture that we 
human beings are more like animated 
tools. 

Better Things Than Physical Life 

Just plain continuance of living does 
not seem to be of great value in God’s 
eyes, or he would not let life escape so 
easily. 

At death we are apparently just like 
an actor who moves off behind the wings 
when his little part is over. Jesus’ life 
was not long, and when his death was 
necessary God did not prevent it. 
Church Stronger Than the Empire 

All this attack on James and Peter was 
an attack on the church of God, and it 
did not prevail. From that day to this 
all human history has demonstrated that 
while a godless state may impede the 
progress of the church, it cannot stop it. 

It has proven true, as Jesus said, that 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing has ever 
done the most damage. Men who posed 
as church leaders, but who had the spirit 
of Satan rather than Christ, have done 
more to impede the church than any open 
opposition. . 

The Missionary Enterprise 

is rich in examples of a church that 
could not be defeated by an inimical state. 
Christianity was opposed in Japan, in 
China, in India, but where is the land 
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where it is shut out? 

Today the open opposition to the church 
on the part of any government is getting 
scarce, though in troubled Europe an 
evangelical church will have a hard time 
for many years to come. 


Religious Education 


By F. F. PETERson, 
Secretary of Religious Education 


66 O ye, therefore, and teach all na- 

tions, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” 

This is a good motto for all workers in 
religious education. In it our Lord places 
emphasis upon teaching, reveals his 
method of expanding the kingdom and 
gives dignity and worth to the work of 
every Sunday-school officer and teacher, 
every pastor possessing teaching ability 
and every instructor in spiritual prin- 
ciples. 

In modern terms, obedience to this 
command has been interpreted by the 
words, “religious education.” How does 
religious education meet this challenge? 
What do we mean by religious education? 
Doctor Dyke once said, “The develop- 
ment of clear headed and true hearted 
boys and girls, who love truth and hate 
sham, and have ability to distinguish be- 
tween things that differ, and the power 
and disposition to respond to high mo- 
tives, doing the right thing at the right 
time and in the right way, this is the 
aim of the schools of Massachusetts 
wherever they are well conducted from 
the kindergarten to the university.” Re- 
ligious education is this kind of educa- 
tion plus spiritual motives and with 
That is, while secular 
education has for its highest aim the 
moral relations between man and man, 
religious education recognizes not only 
these but also right relations between 
man and God. The ultimate knowledge 
must be concerned with the works and 
nature of God in all their relationships 
and knowledge must issue into kingdom 
wisdom. 

In brief, the task of religious education 
is to lead all, children, youths and adults, 
to be righteous from the highest spirit- 
ual motives. Religious education, then, 
is the method used by the church to train 
itself and humanity in the Christian re- 
ligion. Most of the world is not inter- 
ested in Christianity. It has never been 
touched or taught by Christians. Many 
believers with real experiences are re- 
ligious illiterates regarding the whole 
counsel of God. They have been par- 
tially or inadequately or imperfectly 
taught. Our task is to instruct all, 


(Continued on page 106) 
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“The School In the Modern Church.” 


By Henry Frederick Cope. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50 net. 


Religious education is a live subject, 
and no man is better fitted to speak con- 
cer1 ‘ng it than Dr. Cope, the general 
secretary of the Religious Education As- 
sociation, who has given us here a book 
of methods for religious education in the 
church schools. With something of a 
shock men are making the discovery 
that not more than one child in three 
in the United States receives any for- 
mal religious instruction. We have a 
program of education which devotes fifty 
times as many hours to teaching chil- 
dren how to make a living as to teaching 
them how to live. We spend $37 per 
capita, or 400 millions annually, on our 
public schools and an almost negligible 
sum on our schools of religion. In the 
light of such a fact, the Sunday-school 
should become not a one-hour-a-week 
agency to teach the Bible, but an agency 
through which the church carries on a 
program of religious education in order 
that the next generation may be trained 
in the life of a society governed by re- 
ligious ideals. Our children need to be 
shown how they can live the life of a re- 
ligious society in a democratic environ- 
ment. Dr. Cope’s book is written for 
schools which, while accepting the new- 
er methods and ideals, still must strug- 
gle with inadequate equipment, meager 
support and ignorance and indifference. 
This means probably 80 to 90 per cent 
of the schools in America. It shows su- 
perintendents and teachers. what they 
are doing, why they are doing it and how 
the task can best be performed. Of espe- 
cial interest is the chapter on the field 
of work for an adult class. This is a 
stimulating treatise for any church 
worker who has not seen the light or 
who, with new ideals burning within 
him, does not know how to go ahead. 
There is a brief but good bibliography. 


“Siberla Today.” 


By Frederick F. Moore. 
Appleton Company. $2 net. 


New York: D. 


Tucked away among the records of 
personal experiences, some laughable 
and some tragic, the reader of this book 
will find shrewd and illuminating com- 
ment upon conditions in Siberia. The 
value of the book lies largely in its in- 
terpretation of the gre . Bolshevistic 
movement which has engulfed Russia. 
“Here is a country,” says Dr. Moore, 
“in which the people love the land— 
they love to sow and reap, to dig and 
make the land produce. In fact, they 
demand little else. Yet the history of 
the Russian peasant is one of a constant 
effort to use and possess the land, while 
the great landowner and the government 
have persisted in thwarting him. * * * 


So Russia has been ruled and the peas- 
ant controlled by a monopoly of land. 
To allow that monopoly to wane, as the 
upper class saw it, was to lose the pow- 
er of ruling which, under the old regime 
in Russia, was closely identified with 
taxation and graft. In order to main- 
tain these powers, the dynasty and its 
parasitic satellites kept the people in 
ignorance. The result was Bolshevism— 
war between those who own property 
and those who have been prevented from 
owning property. So ignorance has al- 
most destroyed the upper class in Rus- 
sia, and will destroy more of the com- 
mon people than the most cruel dynasty 
could execute and destroy in a thousand 
years of ruthless reign.” The book is 
calculated to be of real help to those 
who seek to understand the complicated 
Russian question, 


“The Ragged Inlet Guards.” 

By Dillon Wallace. New York: 
H. Revell Company. $1.50 net. 

Boys, would you like to read a book 
that tells of life in Labrador, and of 
hunting caribou, trapping fur-bearing 
animals, netting seals and catching 
trout? This is the book. Then, too, it 
introduces you to four fine boys whose 
fathers and brothers have gone to the 
great war. These boys are patriotic and 
form themselves into “The Ragged Inlet 
Guards.” What do you suppose they do? 
In addition to caring for their families, 
they capture four Germans who have es- 
tablished a wireless telegraph station on 
that wild Labrador coast. You will en- 
joy it, for the author knows how to 
write for boys. 


Fleming 


“Rebullding Europe In the Face of World- 

Wide Bolshevism.’’ 

By Newell Dwight Hillis. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50 net. 

The red on the binding of this book is 
reflected somewhat in the contents. For 
it is a lurid account of the doings of “the 
hydra-headed reptile whose fangs are 
sunk deep in the politics of the world,” 
or, in other words, of Bolshevism. There 
is an appeal also to Americans to be on 
their guard and to combat the efforts of 
those who would alienate Americans from 
America. Included are some reflections 
on the problem of repopulation as that 
exists in England, France, Germany, and 
some of the smaller nations of the Near 
Bast. One is always interested in Hillis’s 
marshalling of facts. Where does he get 
them all? Are they all facts? Certainly 
if you concede them as typical the con- 
clusions follow logically. The book is 
rhetorical.’ Dr. Hillis loves the sound of 
words and gives himself up to the enjoy- 
ment of them. But, like all his other 
works, it is decidedly readable and should 
be especially suggestive to those who are 
trying to close their eyes to Bolshevism 
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The danger at home may 


in America. 
prove greater than some self-confident 
people realize. 


NOTES BY THE WAY 


Prof. Roy F. Howes of De Pauw Uni- 
versity suggests that ‘An Introduction to 
the Study of Sociology?” by Dr. Hayes of 
the University of Illinois, should be of 
special interest to the minister who 
wishes to get an insight into the study of 
sociology which lies so close to the field 
of his own endeavor. Almost every sub- 
ject touching on our present-day social 
life and problems is treated in an in- 
teresting and helpful way. 

s s s 


Lovers of poetry will find delight in 
a volume brought out by the Woman’s 
Press, New York City. It is a collection 
of poems by American writers and is en- 
titled, “Christ in the Poetry of Today.” 
While it has been out for some months, 
it has not had the wide reading which 
it deserves, owing, probably, to the fact 
that it has not received due publicity. 

= * * 


We are in receipt of a communication 
recommending the Bible to our readers. 
We were sure when we invited sugges- 
tion's for this column that this particu- 
lar one would come to hand sooner or 
later. The recommendation meets our 
hearty approval. 

2 s s 

The Metropolitan for January has a 
discussion of the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church towards labor problems 
which will well repay reading. 

s s s 

“A Strike Against trikes,” by George 
Patullo, in the Saturda, Evening Post 
for Jan. 24 gives a vivid account of the 
fight for an open shop in Beaumont, — 
Texas. 


ie 


s ¢ s 
We call attention to the request that 
our readers send in suggestions as to 
worth-while books which they have read. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
“The Essentials of Christianity. By 
Craig S. Thoms, Philadelphia: The Jud- 
son Press. } 
“The Message of the Lord’s Prayer.’ 
Fannie Casseday Duncan. Philadelphia: — 
The Judson Press. 
“Peter: Fisherman, Disciple, Apostle.” 
By F. B. Meyer. New York: Fleming H. — 
Revell Company. ' 


“The Christ of Christianity. By James 
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Madison Stifler. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 
“The Garo Jungle Book. By William 
Carey. Philadelphia: ‘The Judson Press. 
“A Labrador Doetor.” By Wilfred 
Thomason Grenfell. Boston; Houghton 
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Southern California Catches 
Step 


By FRANK DURHAM 


That the churches of southern Califor- 
nia are awakening to greet the morning 
of a new day was evidenced by the record- 
breaking attendance at the annual con- 
vention which met with the San Ber- 
nardino Church Jan. 12 to 15. Pastor 
Milton E. Fish and his hospitable people 
had made every provision for the comfort 
of the delegates during the four happy, 
meaningful days, and the genial president 
of the convention, Mr. W. H. Fowler, 
‘was the embodiment of the fine spirit 
which prevailed in the meeting—a spirit 
which is serious on occasion, yet often 
smiles and claps its hands. 

Among the most important actions of 
the convention was that relating to the 
alignment of the organization to conform 
to the recommendations of the General 
Board of Promotion of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. A fine bit of preliminary 
work had been done by Gen. Secy. W. F. 
Harper and the board of directors, who 
‘for months had been working in the spirit 
of the larger movement and had prepared 
a draft of by-laws to be submitted for 
adoption. 

There was a keen interest in the new 
step which was about to be taken, and a 
large attendance was early at the Wednes- 
day morning session. Dr. S. W. Cum- 
mings of Pasadena, speaking for the com- 
mittee of the convention board, gave an 
interpretative history of the action of 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Den- 
ver and an explanation of the proposed 
relationship between the General Board 
of Promotion and the state convention. 
Printed copies of the by-laws were dis- 
tributed, and after full discussion, result- 
ing in some amendments, they were unan- 
imously adopted. The outstanding fea- 
_tures of the new by-laws are: 

1. The annual meeting of the conven- 
tion will be held henceforth during the 
week following the third Sunday in May. 

2. A close cooperation was effected be- 
tween the state convention and the Los 
Angeles City Mission Society. Being the 
only standard city mission society operat- 
ing within the convention field, and hav- 
ing developed, under the superintendency 
of Rev. J. B. Fox, to such proportions and 
significance as a factor of the denomina- 

_ tional work, the society will have special 
Tepresentation in the new plan of opera- 
tion. All such standard city mission 
societies will henceforth be integral parts 
of the program within the convention 
field. This will enlist the wider interest 
of the churches in the ever-increasing 
problem of our foreign-speaking peoples 
in whose behalf such splendid beginnings 
have already been made. 

3. The convention’s board of directors 
will have thirty members, and these will 
be equally divided between pastors, lay- 
men and women, as far as practicable. 
This may be tardy recognition of the abil- 
ity and the spirit with which Christian 
womanhood has served in the kingdom, 
but it is a delight to see with what will- 
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ingness and enthusiasm the convention 
has adopted the suggestion of equal rep- 
resentation. We are learning the fine 
logic of allied forces. Team work is be- 
coming an art. The children of light are 
wiser for their generation than they were 
day before yesterday. 

4. Three departments—state missions, 
education and promotion—have been cre: 
ated, and through these all the work will 
be directed: 

(1) Department of state missions. 
Upon this department rests the respon- 
sibility of making a special study of the 
missionary needs and conditions in south- 
ern California. It will make recommen- 
dations concerning the cooperative rela- 
tionships between the convention and the 
other Baptist missionary forces working 
in the convention field, such as city mis- 
sion societies and the Swedish, German 
and Negro conferences. And this depart- 
ment, through the general secretary and 
the executive committee, is responsible 
for the prosecution of the missionary 
work. 

(2) The department of education 
functions through a commission of relig- 
ious education. Redlands University, the 
Los Angeles City Mission Society and the 
young people’s convention will be repre- 
sented in the commission. These, with 
the six members from the state board and 
three who are not members of the board, 
are to promote and direct the work of 
religious education in all its phases: 
Sunday-school and young people’s work, 
teacher training, missionary education, 
daily vacation Bible schools, etc. The 
director of religious education is the 
executive officer of the commission. The 
plan insures a comprehensive and _ bal- 
anced educational program, forestalls 
sporadic schemes of education in the 
name of the denomination, and estab- 
lishes a working relationship between our 
educational plans and those of the Publi- 
cation Society and the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

(3) The department of promotion. 
This consists of twelve members of the 
state board of directors. In addition to 
these, the president and executive secre- 
tary of the convention and those members 
of the General Board of Promotion who 
reside in southern California are ex- 
officio members of the department. The 
state board of promotion is responsible 
for the dissemination of information, the 
promotion of interest and the collection of 
money for all denominational interests, 
state, national and world wide. This 
board will work in codperation with the 
General Board of Promotion of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. To it is com- 
mitted the work of making the apportion- 
ments to the churches, assisting in finan- 
cial plans and in training the churches 
in systematic and proportionate giving. 
The office of director of promotion was 
created, and this officer will be the execu- 
tive of the department. 

Perfect correspondence, it is said, 
would be perfect life, and the power of 
an organism to adapt itself to changed 
conditions is evidence of abounding vital- 
ity. Our churches in southern California 


have stood this test. They have had their 
sympathies broadened in recent years, 
and interests that once seemed remote 
are now neighbors to our own. The en- 
larged program of a great denomination 
has deepened the sense of denominational 
unity. It has given tone. We belong. 
And we feel that the task is one—and 
ours. Our churches can take a forward 
step quickly when they feel the trend of 
kingdom forces. There is a quickening 
of the spiritual heart-beat and a new 
sense of dependence upon God which will, 
we believe, vitalize the organization 
which has been formed. And there is a 
growing confidence that Christ is calling 
forth the latent powers of his church to 
meet the opportunities of the new day. 


Twin City: Letter 
By NorMAN B. HENDERSON 


The writer has just come from the 
great auto-motive show on the midway 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis. Acres 
of exhibits, tons of advertising literature 
and wide-awake salesmen urging their 
merchandise upon groups and individ- 
uals! The enterprise challenges one’s 
mind, and the vital interest in “pros- 
pects” and in the making of a single “con- 
vert” commands respect. As one looks 
upon a tractor bearing upon its body the 
significant appellation, “The Steel Mule,” 
he is once more reminded that old things 
are passing away and all things are be- 
coming new. 

The Christian church is surely in a 
world where the “steel mule” is a reality. 
In the auto-motive show of the world 
the church is in bitter competition with 
“the steel mule.” It is heartening to be- 
lieve that in a time of material efficiency, 
Christian forces are also wide awake in 
the interest of ideal sufficiency. We urge 
upon ourselves a sensitiveness to com- 
parative life values, an on-the-job energy 
that seeks prospects in groups and in in- 
dividuals. if an auto-motive show can 
draw men from several states, shall we 
weaken in any respect the attractiveness 
of the Magnet that will draw all men un- 
to Himself? 

Minneapolis recently held a great cele- 
bration at Dayton’s Tea Rooms in honor 
of those forces of righteousness which 
had brought about federal prohibition of 
intoxicating beverages. Laymen and 
ministers from all parts of Minnesota 
joined in a celebration that was anything 
but dry. We imported Chicago’s “‘fight- 
ing parson,’ Melbourne P. Boynton, to 
make the eagle scream, and we were not 
disappointed in the eagle. It was an in- 
spiring group of celebrities who sat at 
the speakers’ table: senators, state rep- 
resentatives, the speaker of the house, 
other legislators, business men and pro- 
fessional men, all singing the requiem 
in dishonor of the departed John Barley- 
corn. Is it not a fair deduction to claim 
that the world of unrighteousness is 
destined to fall when Christendom 
united in spirit, forgetful of its sectari- 
anism, supported by legislator and busi- 
ness man and professional man, moves 
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“like a mighty army” to take the cita- 
dels where evils are entrenched? 

Once more the federation of churches 
in the twin metropolis is planning to 
surprise the non-church-goer. A _ great 
go-to-church campaign is under way to 
awaken Sunday slackers to the need of 
church attendance. Instead of the usual 
go-to-church Sunday we are to carry the 
attendance appeal over a period of four 
weeks. The street railway system has 
offered free advertising space in its cars. 
The milk concerns will place “Go to 
church” on the bottle caps. Much other 
novel advertising is being planned. A 
retreat of ministers of the city will be 
held at the First Church on Feb. 11. A 
splendid program of prayer, brief mess- 
ages and conference has been prepared. 
Our Lutheran brethren are codperating 
in this movement, which holds splendid 
promise. 

Christian Americanization is not a 
theory with us in the Twin Cities. Pro- 
fessionally, we have in Dr. Albert Ernest 
Jenks, the beloved head of the depart- 
ment of anthropology and Americaniza- 
tion, a strong friend and a powerful in- 
fluence. He is really the originator of 
the plan in our American universities 
and he brings his religion into his teach- 
ing. Miss Bertha Clark, formerly of 
Burma, is associated with Dr. Jenks and 
outside of her university duties is an un- 
tiring worker among _ foreign peoples. 
Mrs. A. E. Jenks is no less untiring in 
her efforts in presenting the Americani- 
zation program. In St. Paul Miss Er- 
minie Broadstone and in Minneapolis 
Miss Edna Bowler are making splendid 
headway in their field work among the 
women of the churches. 

Some time ago Rev. Mr. Brazda came 
from Cleveland to pastor the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Church in Minneapolis. He is mak- 
ing good beyond expectation. Less than 
five years ago there was no Baptist work 
among the Slovak people. Today we 
have a constituency of over 150 crowding 
out the walls of their building and await- 
ing with eagerness the new chapel which 
will be built in the spring. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beazda are a genial and a consecrated 
team and no sacrifice seems too great 
for them to make. The Baptist Union 
has just voted an increase of $300 in 
salary and a new chapel in the spring. 
Mr. Brazda is contemplating a mission 
organization in St. Paul, and the heroic 
work at New Prague, Minn., under Bro. 
Vanek, among the Bohemian Catholics, 
is worthy of our increased prayer and 
support. From this parish the Catholics 
boast that more young men were sent 
into the priesthood last year than from 
the diocese of Chicago. Mr. Vanek has 
endured every indignity that bitter big- 
otry can invent, and if it were not that 
he owned his own home he could find 
no house open to him. He goes from 
house to house in town and country 
preaching and teaching and distributing 
tracts. 

Trinity Church, from which Dr. L. A. 
Crandall was taken to the editorial chair 
of our new publication, has had Dr. Al- 
lan Hoben, formerly of the University 
of Chicago and now professor of sociology 
at Carrollton College, as stated supply. 
His ministry has proven acceptable and 
will continue until this important church: 
has solved the pastoral problem. 

The Temple Church has called an east- 
ern pastor and if he accepts this wide- 
awake church will have a wide-awake 
leader. We feel at this time it is not 
wisdom to “cage the bird until he has 
partaken of the seed within.” 


The Philadelphia Church, St. Paul, 
over whose destinies our good friend 
Edgar Valient has been presiding as one 
of the many of his myriad city mission 
tasks, was hopelessly gutted by fire two 
weeks ago. The membership has heroic- 
ally faced the calamity as an’ omen of 
better things and, having been burned 
out, now burn with a new zeal for a 
better building. 

The Olivet Church—our university 
church—in which the correspondent has 
his greatest interest, has reached well 
toward the goal of its endeavor in its 
campaign for a modern edifice. It is 
quite certain that at least the institu- 
tional wing of the proposed building will 
be erected this summer and be ready to 
care for our Baptist students at this uni- 
versity center. While the financial cam- 
paign is not completed, more than three- 
fourths of the money needed for the 
$100,000 building has been pledged. We 
are anticipating the message that Dean 
Shailer Mathews will bring to us in the 
near future and the coming on.a brief 
mission on life investment of Rev. 
Charles W. Gilkey of the Hyde Park 
Church, Chicago. 

Olivet Study, Minneapolis. 


From the Nation’s Capital 


By Gove G. JoHNSON 


The Baptists of the District of 
Columbia have recently come to a new 
basis of denominational giving. Hither- 
to the churches have sent their offerings 
North or South according to preference 
or previous residence of the majority of 
their members. A few, like Immanuel, 
were accustomed to divide their giving 
equally between the two conventions and 
were directly cennected with both. This 
latter plan has now been adopted by all 
the churches, as it is thought fitting that 
in the National Capital the churches 
should be national in their denomina- 
tional connections. So, instead of having 
on hand a $100,000,000 or a $75,000,000 
campaign, they have a $175,000,000! They 
have adopted for this year a budget of 
$100,000 to be divided between North and 
South and district interests. This amount 
has been apportioned to the churches, 
and many of them have already raised 
their quota. As border, or national, ter- 
ritory, it has not been found necessary 
to fall in with either the southern or 
northern exact time of the drive, but to 
come in like a sandwich between! 

The unanimity and heartiness with 
which this action has been taken has 
given enthusiasm to the whole under- 
taking and a feeling of connection with 
great things—the brain and heart throbs 
of the two lobes of our denominational 
life. 

The coming of the Southern Baptist 
Convention here in May is being pre- 
pared for quite thoroughly by duly ap- 
pointed committees. It is expected that 
from 5000 to 10,000 southern Baptists 
will be here at that great event with a 
high tide of joy and gratitude over the 
victory of the Seventy-Five Million Cam- 
paign, which has been oversubscribed 
till it is nearing the 100-million mark. 
It was a wonderful piece of work and of 
giving, and may well be the theme for 
loud hallelujahs. 

As one of the features of the coming 
convention, it is proposed that it would 
be eminently fitting to hold a vast open- 
air assembly on the site of the national 
Baptist memorial in celebration of the 
triumphs of our great principle of relig- 
lous liberty. ‘ 
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There are hopes also that among t 
eminent speakers at the convention 
be heard Dr. John Clifford and Dayi 
Lloyd George from England; and, of 
course, also “George Truett,” as southen 
Baptists love to call the man they 
sider the greatest preacher in the world 
—and great he is! 

One of the most joyous and beautifu 
events in our local Baptist history 
the recent celebration, in noble fash 
of the fortieth anniversary of Dr. S$ 
uel H. Greene’s pastorate at Calvary, 
Truly he is a “brother beloved” among 
us all, and we all thank God for him 
and the wonderful work he has done in 
our great central church, with its 2500 
members and its Sunday-school enrolment 
of 4000. May he long be spared to us 
It was a special joy to have as one ft 
the speakers on that occasion our own 
Dr. Aitchison, who spoke just as worthily 
and as finely as we could have wished. 

‘Never in the history oi our church 
here have such inspiring and encourag 
ing reports been brought to the annua 
association. Benevolences were in many 
instances doubled, receipts for church e 
penses generously ample and incre 
in membership most gratifying, while 
several churches, notably Metropolita 
and Temple, have had the joy of wiping 
out long-standing debts. 

So the Capital Baptists greet with wel 
coming smiles the new Baptist. Long 
and well may the paper serve our de 
nomination and the kingdom of God. 


Western Pennsylvania News 
By FREDERIC TOWER GALPIN 


The Bellevue Church, Rev. Charles A 
Decker, pastor, has plans well under way 
fer the erection of a new building. 
lot costing $15,000 has been paid for and 
the church has $20,000 in hand towaré 
the new building. On a recent Sunday 
pledges were taken which bring 
total to $50,000 for the new building. It 
is the purpose of the church to spend 
this amount in a building that will pro 
vide for the Sunday-school and social 
work, leaving the erection of an audi- 
torium until a future date. It is e 
pected that work on the new building 
will begin early in April. 

Rev. Edward Babcock, after a three 
years’ pastorate of the First Church 
McKeesport, accepts the call of the First 
Church of Lowell, Mass. Mr. Babcock 
leaves a united church of 1000 members 
to minister to a church of 1760 mem- 
bers, one of the most important fields 
of our denomination. He has held sue 
cessful pastorates at Painted Post, N. Y., 
Park Church at Utica, N. Y., and at Hau 
Claire, Wis. ; , i 

The Fifth Ave. Church of McKeesport 
has sold its “down-town” property for! 
$18,000 and is now in quest of a building 
site in a more suitable location. Re 
William R. Hill is the energetic pastor 
of this church. 

Rev. G. Morton Walker has resigne 
the pastorate of the Union Church 
Pittsburgh to accept the call of the Firs 
Church of Meadville, Pa. The Union 
Church will be compelled to change the 
character of its work, introducing insti- 
tutional and community features. Four 
Baptist churches have pushed in be 
tween this important industrial field ee | 

| 
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its residential constituency. =| 
The Temple Church, Rev. A. P. Mihr 
pastor, celebrated its first anniversary in 
its $60,000 building by paying a sn 1g 
sum on the church mortgage, now 
duced to $7,000, and by baptizing fifteen 
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converts. Mr. Mihm is one of the most 
successful and efficient ministers of 
Greater Pittsburgh. In addition to his 
‘own church work he serves the board 
of directors of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion both as secretary and as chairman 
of the foreign work committee. 

- Rev. William Ward West, pastor of 
the First Church of Swissvale, is one of 
the busiest men in Greater Pittsburgh. 

In addition to a reorganization of his 
church into the family group plan, in 
keeping with the plans of our General 
Promotion Board, he, too, has reduced 
the mortgage on the parsonage and com- 
fortable meeting house and even plans 
‘to rebuild the edifice. 
~ Rev. H. Edgar Shade has just com- 
pleted a successful series of evangelistic 
meetings with the First Church of 
Monongahela, Rev. A. M. Gregg, pastor, 
as a result of which sixty converts will 
unite with the church. He is now hold- 
ing meetings at the First Church of 
‘Coraopolis, Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker, 
pastor. 

- The First Church of New Kensington 
has added $300 to the salary of its pas- 
or, Dr. A. J. Meek. The church also 
presented his daughter, Miss Helen 
Meek, with two new $50 bills, a token 
of sincere appreciation for her work as 
organist. Miss Meek is principal of the 
‘Third Ward School of New Kensington. 

Three of Doctor Meek’s sons are taking 
university courses, one at Bucknell and 
‘two at the University of Pittsburgh. 

At a recent prayer meeting the First 
Church of Elizabeth presented its pastor, 
Rev. D. M. Lenox, with a solid gold 
watch and Mrs. Lenox with a chest of sil- 
ver. The baptistery has been in use 
every Sunday the last month. Elizabeth 
‘is an important industrial center. 

At the annual meeting of the First 
Church of New Brighton, Dr. E. Darby, 
pastor, a 9 per cent increase in mem- 
bership was reported; $8000 was raised 
for all purposes and the William Albert 
Myler Memorial Endowment of $10,000 
was recorded. Doctor Darby served the 
state convention last fall at Bradford as 
president in a most efficient manner, 

The Mt. Lebanon Church with the as- 
sistance of our associational secretary, 
Rev. William C. Chappell, and the plan- 
‘ning of the popular pastor, Rev. H. E. 
Owings, raised recently $16,000 with 
‘which to increase the Sunday-school 
equipment of the church, -install a pipe 
organ and make certain payments on 
some land adjoining the property pur- 
chased for future extension. 

The First Church of Washington, Pa., 
Rey. B. F. Taber, pastor, has completely 
Tenovated its church building this winter 
and installed a new baptistery and a 
$5000 pipe organ. The organ was open- 
ed by:Dr. John A. Bell, distinguished 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh. 

~The William Albert Myler memorial 
‘pulpit recently installed and dedicated 
in the First Church of Pittsburgh was 
designed by Bertram Grosvenor Good- 
‘hue. It consists largely of carved wood 
on a foundation of stone. There stand 
out in bas relief figures of six history- 
making men, St. Augustine, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Luther, Roger Williams, von 
‘Zinzendort and Adoniram Judson. In 
the crest or canopy are three of the 
‘prophets: Jeremiah, Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
and three New Testament characters: 
Peter, John the Baptist and Paul. The 
‘pulpit stands in one corner, balanced by 
* reading desk on the opposite side, a 

memorial to Mr. and Mrs. George K. 
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Stevenson. In between is the baptistery 
and elevated communion table. On the 
chancel screen are two figures, Moses, 
representing the law, and one represent- 
ing “the Word made flesh.” 

At the First Church of Pittsburgh Dr. 
Frederic Tower Galpin, pastor, on Sun- 
day, Feb. 1, Pres. Emory W. Hunt and 
Gov. Carl Milliken of Maine were honor 
guests and took part in the morning 
service. They were attending the lay- 


men’s convention held at Pittsburgh in 


connection with the Interchurch Move- 
ment. On Friday, Feb. 8, the first of 
week day vesper services will be held 
for students. A council of fifty students 
will direct the same, providing ushers 
and choir. There are 10,000 students in 
this university and civic center and it 
is hoped to stimulate religious idealism 
by this new institutional service. The 
best religious leaders will be presented 
at these vesper services. Pres. H. B. 
Bryan of Colgate University is the speak- 
er at the inaugural service. A dinner 
will be given him at the William Penn 
Hotel after the service by the Colgate 
alumni of Pittsburgh. Rev. Robert M. 
Campbell, the new associate pastor of 
the First Church, has been well received 
and is finding a warm place in the hearts 
of the students. 

After six months in splendid service 
under the Y. M. C. A. in over-seas servy- 
ice, Rev. Arthur D. Hilton returned to 
his Pittsburgh field, the Shady Ave. 
Church, only to find that he had over- 
taxed his physical forces. Mr. Hilton 
has been obliged completely to unload 
and take a protracted rest and change. 
He has consequently resigned his 
charge and gone to Florida for the win- 
ter. He may be addressed at Jackson- 
ville, care Y. M. C. A. 

The far famed Kingsley House of 
Pittsburgh has been turned over to the 
Home Mission Society and is being con- 
ducted as a Negro settlement, rechris- 
tened as the Morgan Community House, 
in honor of General Morgan, the former 
executive of the society. Mrs. E. W. 
Moore is the Jane Addams of the house 
and with an excellent staff is producing 
unprecedented results in this form of 
Christian endeavor. The Women’s Home 
Mission Society is codperating in the 
support and direction of the same. In 
addition to the great old Kingsley prop- 
erty additional property is about to be 
secured for an adjacent girls’ home and 
at some distance removed a rescue home 
for Negro men. This unifies under one 
competent board and local committee 
the work for Negroes of whom there are 
100,000 in this city. 

At Rankin, an important steel mill dis- 
trict, where Miss Luella BE. Adams has 
been faithfully working with inadequate 
tools for two years, there will soon be 
commenced a well planned community 
house under the direction of our two 
home boards. This will make one more 
link in the chain of community houses 
these two societies are conducting across 
the country. 

Rey. Frank P. Festa, formerly pastor 
of the down-town Italian church, under 
the direction of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion, has secured passports for his fam- 
ily and will sail some time this month 
for Italy, where he will devote the rest 
of his years to missionary work for his 
own people in Italy. He is one of God’s 
faithful servants. 

Rev. Vernon L. Shantz has resigned 
the charge of the Sheridan Church of 
Greater Pittsburgh to accept the call 
of Baptists at Williamsport, Pa. 


_ prosecution of 
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Rochester Letter 
By Henry B. Roptns 


It is not easy to gauge the spiritual 
levels of a community, especially when 
that community has well-established in- 
stitutions, an accumulated mass of tradi- 
tions upon which it prides itself and a set 
of more or less superficial standards by 
means of which it tests spiritual achieve- 
ment. Shall results so reported be taken 
at their face value or shall we have al- 
ways to cherish the conviction that there 
is yet a good deal more to be said? This 
is the season of annual reports in many 
of the churches hereabout, but one would 
like to be able to go behind the returns, 
to feel that there is really, in spite of the 
returns, a new, deep and holy resolve 
upon the part of the churches to give 
themselves with a single heart to the 
Christianity’s wonderful 
program. It is in this spirit that the 
writer asks a question which he cannot 
satisfactorily answer: Have the tragic 
and stirring experiences of the last five 
years made any radical difference in the 
outlook, the insight and the program of 
evangelical Christianity in this commu- 
nity? For one thing, there is an evident 
yearning in the souls of many members 
of the community for a new spiritual or- 
der. And there is a fear that our great 
programs may not quite rise to the spirit 
of such an order. 


The Rochester Federation of Churches 


Quite the most significant venture 
which the evangelical churches of the 
city have made within the past twelve- 
month is the bringing of the local feder- 
ation to full organic form and the calling 
of Dr. Orlo J. Price from the pastorate 
of the First Church of Lansing, Mich., to 
become its executive secretary. Dr. Price 
has gone about this big community ex- 
periment in his characteristically quiet 
and persistent fashion, and the federa- 
tion idea is already proving not a mere 
theoretical bond of unity but a practi- 
cal working basis of community en- 
deavor. The federation office is already 
a clearing-house of the kingdom of Roch- 
ester. 

In the autumn Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
came to the city for a week of special 
services under the auspices of the federa- 
tion. His telling personality and mes- 
sage were of real stimulus to not a few 
in the churches. Many of us felt that his 
most significant service lay in his inter- 
pretation of religious education, upon 
which, to some quite unexpectedly, he 
laid great emphasis. The local survey of 
the Interchurch World Movement is 
wholly in the hands of Dr. Price. The 
work of Sunday-school teacher-training in 
the city has been taken up anew, and 
is now under the auspices of the federa- 
tion. The plan is to conduct a train- 
ing school in the down-town district on 
Thursday nights, at which the more ad- 
vanced work of training will be done; 
and also to do elementary training work 
in several residence sections of the city, 
ultimately in perhaps half a dozen. It 
is expected that in time the district 
training schools will become feeders to 
the central school and that this can de- 
vote its entire attention to advanced 
work and departmental specialization. 
The federation is planning the putting on 
and direction of the simultaneous cam- 
paign of the Interchurch Movement in 
the spring. It also has plans shaping 
for the projection of a system of daily 
vacation Bible schools this coming sum- 
mer, while not the least of its hopes is 
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that an effective program of week-day 
instruction in religion may be inaugu- 
rated one of these days. In fact, one 
of the churches of the federation is al- 
ready conducting a valuable experiment 
in week-day instruction. 

With respect to the work of teacher- 
training, it should be said that there are 
now more local training classes doing 
elementary work in connection with par- 
ticular churches and Sunday schools 
than ever before. The denomination 
most effectively organized for this work 
at present is the Episcopal. The 
churches of this denomination have an 
effective city institute; on this account, 
however, they are not aligned to any ex- 
tent with the scheme just described. 


The Monroe Association 


Dr. John Richard Brown of the semi- 
nary, who was a leading spirit in the 
community life of Bridgeport, Conn., his 
last pastorate, at once took his place in 
the Rochester community as a leader. 
At the autumn meeting of the Monroe 
Baptist Association he was’ chosen 
moderator of that historic body. At that 
same meeting steps were taken to nego- 
tiate with the Rochester City Mission 
Society for the employment of a super- 
intendent of Baptist work in city and 
county; plans for the placing of this man 
in the field are now nearing completion. 

The report of the association for 1919, 
recently come to hand, shows a falling 
off of 20 per cent in baptisms from last 
year and that there was one baptism to 
every forty-four members in the associa- 
tion. There was a total net loss of 456 
members, due chiefly to a housecleaning 
extraordinary in two of the big city 
churches. Aside from nearly $20,000 on 
the special Victory fund, the churches 
reported for benevolences a substantial 
increase over last year and the Sunday 
schools report an increase of nearly 1000 
pupils enrolled. 


The Seminary 


Rochester is lending one of its faculty 

this year to the Orient: Dr. Cross is upon 
leave, spending most of his time in 
British India. The recently issued an- 
nual catalogue of the seminary shows a 
total enrolment for the year of sixty-two, 
a considerable increase over last year. 
The senior class enrolls eleven members, 
the middle sixteen and the junior twenty- 
six. Among the juniors are two Chinese, 
Mr. Fay of Szchuan province and Mr. Lo 
of Shantung province, the former a grad- 
uate of West China Union University and 
the latter of Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity and Denison. Two French stu- 
dents, Messrs. Farelly and Vincent, are 
also members of the student body. These 
men help to make the Far Hast and 
Burope concrete realities to the student 
body. . 
Among the privileges of the institu- 
tion is that of hearing distinguished 
lecturers. Among those who have spoken 
recently are Prof. Henry A. Sanders, of 
the University of Michigan, who spoke 
on the “Freer-Washington Manuscript;” 
Dr. Hamilton Holt of the Independent, 
on “Paris and the League of Nations— 
A Declaration of Interdependence;” and 
Dean Crawshaw of Colgate University, 
whose theme was “The Four Gospels of 
the Nineteenth Century.” Rev. Paul 
Kanamori of Japan is to visit the sem- 
inary in the near future. 


Among the Churches 


No church in the city confronts a 
greater possible future than the East 
Avenue Church. Since the going of Pag- 


tur Rust to Scranton, Pa., a year ago, 
this church has had the strong leader- 
ship of Dr. Ernest W. Parsons as acting 
minister. A fine spirit of loyalty marks 
the record of the year, and the church 
and its associates, for perhaps the first 
time in its history, raised more for 
benevolences than for eurrent expenses. 
The First Church is facing the necessity 
of enlarged quarters for its Sunday 
school and will house some of its classes 


in an adjoining property recently pur-, 


chased. It is planned to erect a parish 
house upon this site as soon as practi- 
cable. The Lake Avenue Church is car- 
rying through an especially well-organ- 
ized and effective mid-week institute 
scheme, with a close reference to the 
world program of Baptists. The Chris- 
tian community of Rochester unites in 
sympathy with Pastor Reynolds of Par- 
sells Avenue, who a few days ago was 
bereft of a son, a fine young man of 
eighteen years. 

There is among the churches a spirit 
of determination to live up to our de- 
nominational opportunity and to meet 
the.challenge of the world program, and 
a deep desire for spiritual enlargement. 


Mississippi Valley 


ILLINOIs 


THe Second CHurRcH, Chicago, re- 
ports that within the last few weeks 
nineteen have received the hand of fel- 
lowship, nine of whom were _ recently 
baptized. Others are awaiting baptism. 
For about three months, preparations 
have been going on for a missionary in- 
stitute in the church, the sessions to 
be held on Wednesday evenings at seven 
o’clock. The institute opened Feb. 4 
with a total enrolment of about 200 per- 
sons. It gives promise of great things 
for missionary work, both at home and 
abroad. At the present time the pastor 
is preaching a series of sermons on “Bible 
Fools,” taking the following specific sub- 
jects as his themes: “A Bunch of Foolish 
Girls,” “The Fool Who Had a Pretty 
Wife,” “The Atheistic Fool,’ “The Ra- 
tionalistie Fool.” “The Fool of a Builder,” 
and “The Biggest Fool of All.” 


Pastor Ropert VAN Metcs of the Cen- 
tral Church, Quincy, was assisted in re- 
vival meetings from Jan. 11 to Jan. 30 by 
Rey. Harvey J. Moore, pastor of the 
First Church of Keokuk, Iowa, as 
preacher and Mr. Jennings Clarke of the 
Moody institute as singer. The preach- 
ing was pungent and direct, the singing 
enthusiastic, the solos appealing. The 
meetings resulted in fifty-nine additions, 
thirty-two by baptism. 


THE CHURCH AT STONINGTON gave a re- 
ception on Jan. 20 to its new pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Witter, and his wife. Welcome 
greetings were given by various persons 
representing the different departments of 
the church, and to these Mr. Witter re- 
sponded. A social time followed. During 
the past two years Mr. Witter has been 
engaged in war work with the Y. M. C. A., 
previous to which time he was for ten 
years or more in pastoral work in New 
York state. 


THE OSCEOLA CHURCH, of which Rev. B. 
E. Allen has been pastor for twelve and a 
half years, dedicated’ its new church 
building Sunday, Jan. 26. The building 
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is practically new, only a small portion 
of the old edifice being worked in. It is — 
located about twelve miles from Kewanee 
and about the same distance from Toulon 
and Galva and is the best meeting house 
in the open country among the Baptists 

and probably among all denominations in 
Illinois. The building had all been paid 
for and no money was raised at the dedi 
cation service. Rev. M. P. Boynton had 
arranged to preach the dedication sermon, 
but was sick, and Rev. J. C. Hazen was — 
secured for that service. Supt. EH. P 
Brand offered the dedicatory prayer and 
gave the address in the evening. 


Rev. Ray W. BArser, the new pastor at 
Sparland, was ordained Jan, 21. A good 
council from the Peoria Association was 
present and Mr. Barber passed a cred- 
itable examination. He had just closed — 
a special meeting with his church result- 
ing in about thirty-five additions to the 
membership. 


Rev. Asa C. Litiie, who has been pastor 
at Erie for six months, was ordained Jan. 
27. Four pastors of the Rock Island As- 
sociation and the superintendent of mis- 
sions were present. The council expressed 
satisfaction with the examination. Rev. 
J. Clark Oranger was moderator and 
preacher of the sermons. The church at 
Erie is much pleased with this brother’s 
work. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the state 
convention met in Bloomington Dec. 23. 
Several items of business were attended | 
to, but the most important was the elec- 
tion of Rev. J. B. Little, pastor at’ Down: 
ers Grove, as district superintendent in 
southern Illinois, to begin work March 1. 
Brother Little has accepted this appoint- 
ment and will probably locate at Alton. | 
It is planned for him to spend the month | 
of March in the Green-Jersey County | 
Association and the month of April in the | 
Alton Association. S) 


Rev. W. H. F. Jones of the Edgewood | 
Church, Rock Island, has been assisti | 
Pastor A. S. Gloyd in special services at. 
Silvis. There have been twenty-six con- 
versions and additions, eleven persons | 
having been received for baptism. Mr, 
Jones is a fine, safe evangelist with 
ringing message. 


OHIO 


Rev. J. W. WEDDELL, pastor at Oberlin, 
reports that the prayer meetings are by 
far the best meetings of the church. Two | 
things are given as the secret of their 
power and impressiveness: First, they | 
are deeply spiritual, and the Bible, in the | 
hands of all the people, is freely used, 
Second, they are profoundly evangelical 
and spiritual, exalting the fundamental | 
verities. 


By A HEARTY and unanimous vote, the 
Geneva Church has called Rev. David 
Morris of Steubenville, who has accepted — 
and who expects to be on the field by 
March 1. 


MISSOURI 


THE PARK CHuRCH, Rev. D. M. Trou 
pastor, conducted during January a three: 
weeks’ evangelistic campaign from which 
good things are reported. John M. Lin- 
den was the evangelist. The work of 
this church, strong and well organized 
before, has been stimulated by the gen- 
erally awakened interest. 4 

| 


DURING THE YEAR 1919, the First Church 
of Kansas City received 374 new mem 
bers, of whom 115 were by baptism. 
Dismissals were 153, leaving a net gain 


} 
} 
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of 221. The present membership is 2508. 
Pastor Abernethy, urging his people to 
subscribe for THE Baptist, says: ‘“Busi- 
ness men take a trade paper, farmers 
would not think of being without an 
agricultural or stock journal, lodge mem- 
bers subscribe for the organs of their 
various brotherhoods—why should not 
Christian homes have a religious news- 
paper coming regularly? Be an intelli- 
gent church member. Keep abreast of 
the tremendous movements of the day in 
which you live.” 


INDIANA 


On Sunpay, Feb. 8, special meetings be- 
gan at the Peru Church, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, 
pastor, with Dr. Vining as preacher. 
These services are to continue during the 
week. At the communion service on Feb. 
1, five new members received the hand 
of fellowship. 

Mr. Lee CorrMan and Mr. Fred Bran- 
naman were ordained Jan. 23 as deacons 
in the Amity Missionary Church, Indian- 
apolis, the service used being similar to 
that to which we are accustomed in the 
ease of the ordination of a minister. 


IOWA 


Rev. Harvey J. Moore of the First 
Church, Keokuk, assisted by Mr. Jen- 
nings Clarke of Chicago as singer, began 
revival meetings in his own church on 
Feb. 1. 


NEBRASKA 


THe First Cuurcu of Fremont closed 
two weeks of special metings, with Dr. 
L. D. Lamkin as preacher, the latter part 
of January. Thirty persons had been 
received for baptism and eight by: letter 
before the evangelist left. Pastor Favo- 
right writes that he expects to have a 
good list of subscriptions for THE BAPTIST 
shortly. 


Tue First CHurcu of Lincoln, Neb., 
has received 157 new members during 
the past year. On Jan. 7 a welcome serv- 
ice was held for all of these. After 
supper, a reception was held with the 
new members encircling the room. Ad- 
dresses were made by representatives of 
various church interests urging that all 
these people should henceforth think of 
themselves as old members upon whom 
the honor and prosperity of the church 
depends. Special emphasis was placed 
upon the possibilities if each of the new 
members would love the church and 
cherish it even as his own body. The 
pastor spoke of the family plan already 
started. Twenty-two grouns have been 
organized with from ten to fifteen fam- 
ilies in each group. Two of the new 
members are leaders of these groups. 
The new members responded in various 
ways. Among these were Hon. D. M. 
Amesbury, secretary of state, who spoke 
of the warm welcome all had received, 
and Miss Dorothy Thomas who, speaking 
for the younger people, said: “From 
henceforth call us not new members, but 
call us active members. Trust us with 
your burdens. We, too, love Christ and 
want to work for him.” The church has 
never had a greater family gathering. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pastor ScHROEDER at Trent is engaged 
in a revival meeting which began Jan. 
29. He has the assistance of Dr. Gunder- 
son of Pierre. The singing is led by Mr. 
John Imrie, singing evangelist, with Mrs. 
Imrie at the piano. Bible reading is 
Prominent in the revival. A large choir 


assists in the services. 


Dr. Craia S. THoms, for fourteen years 
pastor of the First Church of Vermillion 
and for the past five years professor of 
sociology at the University of South Da- 
kota, has just published a book entitled, 
“The Essentials of Christianity.” The 
style is marked by simplicity, clearness 
and force, being determined by the au- 
thor’s purpose, namely, “to help men 
think religion in vital terms and to make 
the adjustments whereby they shall come 
under the power of Christianity as a 
working and workable religion.” Other 
books by Dr. Thoms are “The Bible Mes- 
sage for Modern Manhood” and “The 
Workingman’s Creed.” 


Dr. Earte V. Pierce of the Brookings 
Church is delivering a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on “The A-B-C’s of Suc- 
cess,” with the following topics: “The 
Always-at-It Man, or, Not Waiting for 
Perfect Conditions’; ‘The Bold Man. or, 
The Advantage of a Sharp Attack”; “The 
Conquering Man, or, Adversity the Buga- 
boo of Weaklings”: “The Diligent Man, 
or, The Profit of Plodding”; ‘The En- 
thusiastic Man, or, Victory through 
Vehemence”; “The Faithful Man, or, 
Standing by What You Say.” The card 
describing the services urges everybody 
to take this “course in success.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Warning! 


Grorce B. RicHARDSON, who has acted 
as state evangelist in Missouri and has 
held brief pastorates in Kansas, Iowa 
and now during the last eight months in 
Bismarck, N. D., was asked to resign, 
and did resign, Jan. 30, 1920, as pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Bismarck, 
because of grave indiscretions. Mr. 
Richardson was also asked to yield up 
his ordination certificate or credentials 
to the First Church of Bismarck, in 
justice to our denomination. This he 
has failed to do; hence this statement. 

C. W. FInwatt, for the Board of Dea- 
cons. 

Bismarck, N. D., Feb. 3, 1920. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


COLORADO 


Rev. Myron Cootery, who has been pas- 
tor of the First Church of Lynden, Wash., 
for a little over two years, has resigned 
because of illness. He has been sick for 
eleven weeks, but has recovered suffici- 
ently to go to Boulder, Colo., for a long 
vacation, where it is hoped he will re- 
cover from the nervous breakdown which 
he suffered. His address is 1228 Maple- 
ton Ave., Boulder, Colo. 


UTAH 


SINCE ITS BEGINNING in 1881, the Ogden 
Church has grown to be a body of 245 
people, doing the hardest kind of mis- 
sionary work. One of the original mem- 
bers continues active in the church today. 
During Dr. Ray Palmer’s pastorate of 
less than a year, thirty-two have been 
added by letter’ and fifteen by baptism. 


- Of the latter, four were from the Mor- 


mon Church. The B. Y. P. U. has been 
reorganized, average attendance at the 
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Sunday school is 60 per cent of the 
church enrolment, and the church is sup- 
porting a mission in Ogden which has 
been organized during the year. More 
than $11,000 has been raised during the 
year, an exceedingly good record for 
what is yet a missionary field. 


ARIZONA. 


Rev. W. H. LeMasters and Rev. N. E. 
Coxsey are working in the state in the 
interest of the Near East Relief, 

THE Crirron CHurcH has called to its 
pastorate Rev. D. H. Toomey of Litchfield, 
Ill. He has accepted and will begin his 
new work Feb. 8. 

Rey. W. F. Srone has become pastor of 
the Somerton Church, in the Yuma Val- 
ley. The church, which has a large field, 
has become self-supporting and is making 
rapid progress in its work. Brother 
Stone has already won a place in the life 
of the community. 


THe EMMANUEL CHurRCH, Phoenix, has 
licensed Rev. Robert McMurdo to preach. 
Brother McMurdo is actively engaged in 
religious work, chiefly in house-to-house 
visitation, distributing tracts and other 
Christian literature. 

Rev. J. M. Garvpner, until recently 
pastor at Holyoke, Colo., is now in Phoe- 
nix with his wife, two boys and sister. 
They exnect to make their home there. 

Rev. Fernanp Cattrerain of San An- 
tonio, Texas, has become pastor of the 
Mexican Church in Tucson. Mr. Catte- 
lain was interpreter in Spanish and 
French for the government in France dur- 
ing the war. He is taking hold of the 
work with eagerness. 

Rev. A. B. Tomrtnson of Yuma has been 
elected as pastor-at-large to work as 0c- 
casion may require. Churches which 
need a pastor ad interim may eall for 
Brother Tomlinson. He is a worker ap- 
proved of God. 

DEAN Currron L. Fowrer of the Denver 
Bible Institute is aiding Pastor R. S. Beal 
in a meeting in Tucson. 

THe CHurcHes of Mesa and Tucson 
have substantially increased the salaries 
of their pastors. 

Rev. C. J. Sprrrs closed a three weeks’ 
meeting at-the Baltz Schoolhouse, east of 


Phoenix, on Sunday night. Colporter 
Smith assisted in the mee*ings. As a 
result. fourteen professed faith. These 


will become members of the churches in 
the city. It is understood that the First 
Church will take watchcare over the mis- 
sion established in the schoolhouse. The 
presence of Brother Spiers was much ap- 
preciated, as was the splendid work ac- 
complished by him at Arlington, Palo 
Verde and Phoenix. He has now returned 
to his home in Great Bend, Kan. 


Mr. W. B. Getstncrr, member of the 
Calvary Church, Phoenix, died in his 
home in this city Jan. 29, 1920, of pneu- 
monia. Brother Getsinger was born in 
Orangeburg, S. C., in the home of a Bap- 
tist minister. He has always been inter- 
ested in religious work, and since coming 
to the state some twelve years ago, he has 
taken a prominent place in the affairs of 
the kingdom. He has served on the board 
of the state convention for several years 
and his wise council was always appre- 
ciated. His going is a distinct loss to the 
religious life of the community and of 
the state. His many friends will miss 
his genial presence and the home a faith- 
ful husband and kind father. All unite 
in expressions of sympathy to the be- 
reaved and to the church from which he 
was taken. 
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Atlantic Coast 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE SECOND every-member canvass of 
Memorial Church, Philadelphia, was a 
pronounced success. It was accomplished 
in three hours on a Sunday afternoon 
and resulted in a general spiritual up- 
lift to all and completely provided the 
budget for the coming year both for 
local needs and missionary offerings. The 
amount reported at the evening service 
was $13,000. 

AT THE REQUEST of the First Church, 
Greenville, Rev. J. Earle Edwards, the 
retiring pastor, prepared a program of 
chureh activities covering the ten weeks 
beginning Jan. 28, with the understand- 
ing that as soon as a successor has been 
chosen all plans will be subject to-re- 
vision. This plan, covering midweek 
meetings, group meetings, daily Bible 
readings, the names of all committees, 
and the like, has been printed and dis- 
tributed to all the members. 


RHODE ISLAND 


A CENSUS was recently taken by the 
Brown University Christian Association 
to show the activities of undergraduates 
connected with the churches of Provi- 
dence. No record of attendance at 


YOUNG WOMAN! 


Have you chosen your call- 
ing? Can you think of a more 
worthy service than that of 
the trained nurse? 


An Unusual Opportunity 


is now offered to a limited num- 
ber of young women nineteen 


years old or over, with grammar 
school preparation. A SPECIAL 
course in the Nurses’ Training 
School of the Frances E. Willard 
National _Temperance Hospital, 
Chicago, is being formed to begin 
March I. You can in one year 
secure a practical course which 
will fit you for home nursing. 
Write at once for full particulars 
to the 


Frances E. Willard Hospital 
710 South Lincoln St., Chicago 


church was attempted, although in one 
church on that Sunday there were over 
a hundred at the evening service. At 
the same time, seventeen Brown students 
were speaking in other churches, twenty- 
four on that day taught classes in Sunday 
schools, fourteen sang in church choirs 
as soloists and twenty-five played in 
church orchestras. The “deputation 
work” conducted by the Christian Asso- 
ciation is especially interesting, as both 
pastors and congregations welcome the 
coming of the young men. Arrange- 
ments have been made for students to 
speak at forty different church services 
during the winter. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


IMPORTANT ACTION was taken recently 
at a special board meeting of the state 
cenvention. It voted to establish a con- 
vention office in Manchester. Hitherto 
all office work for the convention has 
been done from the residence of the sec- 
retary at Franklin. State convention 
work has so increased that an office 
nearer the center of population becomes 
a necessity. Office accommodations have 
been secured in a building now under 
construction. The removal from Frank- 
lin will not take place until spring. 

MISSIONARY OPPORTUNITIES in New 
Hampshire are increasing rather than 
decreasing. Small towns are losing in 
population and in many there is no pas- 
tor to minister to the people. The con- 
vention board has already taken action 
looking to the placing of one or more 
missionaries in the field as missionary 
pastors. 


WHEN THE APPORTIONMENTS were sent 
to the churches last spring they were 
sent to each church with one sum named 
for all the objects for which the appor- 
tionment was to apply. It is what is 
known among the churches as the united 
avportionment. The churches of New 
Hampshire appear to be unanimously in 
favor of it. It has greatly simplified mat- 
ters for the churches. 

WHEN THE CONFERENCE of ministers was 
recently held in Manchester under the 
auspices of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, the largest number of Baptist pas- 
tors came together in the history of our 
convention. The Baptist rally held in 
connection with this conference was a 
most helpful occasion. 


RETURNING TO THE STATE, Rev. J. W. 
Tingley becomes the pastor at Milton. 
Mr. Tingley has held successful pasto- 
rates in New Hampshire. His last pasto- 
ra.e was at Weymouth, Mass, 


A MUCH LARGER number of churches ob- 
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EW realize that the art of wood 
carving that has made beautiful 
so many of the church edifices of 
both our own and of other lands 
has been developed in our own day 
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American Seating Company 
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fully to meet modern conditions 
and needs. Our booklet ‘*‘The Art 
of Wood Carving” will tell a story 5 
of keen interest to yourchurch. It 4 
will be sent you free at your request it 
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‘but, despite this fact, all the regular a 
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served Christian Enlistment Week in D 
cember and January than a year ago. 
Tke family group plan has also found 
favor with a good number of the churches 

which have organized along the lines sug. 
gested. 


MAINE 


Rev. JoHN Harrison THompson is act: 
ing as stated supply for the First Chure 
of Portland. 


THE EHESSEx STREET CHURCH, Bangor 
observed Jan. 25 as Home Sunday, an 
an effort was made, with good success 
to have present at the services ever 
member of the church and Bible schoo 
and also the parents of the pupils. 


AFTER A TWO YEARS’ retirement fro 
the ministry owing to ill health, Rev. C. 
L. Cronkhite of Lewiston has returne 
to the pastorate, accepting a call to the 
church at Appleton, where he began his 
work the first of the year. 

Rey. G. J. Girpert, who has been ee 
tor for a little over a year at Rumford, 
resigned on Jan. 18, the resignation to 
take effect on Feb. 15: He is to become 
pastor at North Berwick. 


THE First CHurcH, Farmington, which 
has just closed one of the best years im 
its history, voted at its annual meeting. | 
to add $300 to the salary of the pastor. | 
Twenty-six members have been received 
during the last ten months. 


THE cHuURCH at Fort Fairfield is mak 
ing:a strong effort to clear off its indebted- | 
ness of $1800, with a promising outlook 
for complete success. | 


NEW JERSEY 5 


Rev. JoHn E. R. Fotsom, Siberia tena 
ent of evangelism and for the past twenty 
years connected with the work of the | 
New Jersey Convention, and Mrs. Ella 
H. Quirk of Frenchtown, N. J., were | 
married on Jan. 31 at the parsonage of 
the Chestnut Street Church, Philadelphia, | 
by Dr. Arthur C. Baldwin. Their home | 
will be in Newark, N. J. a| 


Pacific Coast 


OREGON | 


With Feb. 1 Dr. William A. Waldo bes 
gan the third year of his pastorate at the 
White Temple, Portland. The hand of 
fellowship was given to seventeen new 
members received during the month of 
January. During his two years with this 
church, 371 new members have been req 
ae making the present membership 


WASHINGTON y 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First. 
Church, Seattle, held the last week in 
January, the resignations of Deacon Di- 
mock and of Trustees F. A. Ernst nae 
Wm. Livengood were accepted with much 
regret, and W. C. Van Dervoort, Dr. ci. 
W. Thomas and A. F. Linden were elected” 
to the vacancies. The report of the fi- 
nancial secretary showed all liabilities of - 
the church paid and a good surplus in- 
the treasury. During the year the total 
cash receipts have been $34,494.92 and 
the disbursements $33,255.61, of which 
the sum of $12,385 was for the missionary 
benevolences of the church. This church 
has been without a pastor for two years, 


tivities are well maintained, and there is 
even progress in important ‘undertakings: 


February 14, 1920 


Chicago Items 
Day of Prayer for Missions 


The annual Day of Prayer for Mis- 
sions, held under the auspices of the 
Interdenominational Committee of the 
Central West for Missions, is to be held 
in the Woman’s Building, the Moody 
Bible Institute, on Feb. 12, with ses- 
sions at 10:30 and 1:45. The emphasis 
is to be upon the Bible and the church, 
with a number of addresses and frequent 
periods of intercession. 


The Baptist League of Nations 


Chicago, like many other progressive 
cities, has a league of nations. That 
league will meet Tuesday, Feb. 24, at 
7:45 p. m., in the Second Church, corner 
of Jackson Boulevard and _ Lincoln 
Street. This assembling of the various 
nationalities in our Baptist family will 
be under the auspices of the Executive 
Council. In fact, it will be the council 
showing the opportunity of group service 
among our new Americans in Chicago. 
This comes with a great denominational 
uniting in which we can see our task 
more clearly and get a new vision of 
service. We hope that all our Bapist 
churches in the territory of the associa- 
tion will be represented. Remember, 
Tuesday, Feb. 24, in the Second Church. 

FRANK L, ANDERSON. 


Survey Hand-Books 


By Secy. WILLIAM A. HILL 


Here they are: ‘How to Use the Sur- 
vey in the Home.” “How To Use the 
Survey for Work with Girls.” “How To 
Use the Survey for Work with Boys.” 
“How To Use the Survey for Work with 
“Women.” ‘How To Use the Survey for 
Work with Men.” “How To Use the Sur- 
vey for Work with Young People.” ‘“‘How 
To Use the Survey in General Study 
Groups.” “How To Use the Survey in 
Pulpit and Prayer Meeting” (for the ex- 
clusive use of pastors). 

The department of missionary educa- 
tion wishes to call to the attention of 
pastors and churches the importance of 
the immediate formation of study classes. 
As the Board of Promotion enters ag- 
gressively upon its great campaign for 
“the vigorous application of Christianity 
to the problems confronting the world,” 
it is imperative that we engage every 
instructional device at our command. 
The pre-requisite of effective giving is 
adequate knowledge of the needs. The 
Survey itself is our last and most im- 
portant text-book. It is our great study 
book of related missionary interests. The 
more rapidly we approach our great fi- 
nancial task, the greater the importance 
of our educational task. 

Pastors and churches will be glad to 
know that a third edition of the Survey 
hand-books (the largest edition of all) 
has been ordered and the books are now 
coming from the press. They are being 
distributed to state promotion boards in 
sufficient quantities to meet all demands. 

The requests for the Survey and hand- 
books have been so numerous and _ in- 
Sistent that they indicate a wide and 
earnest acceptance of our plan for study 
classes. 

The department of missionary educa- 
tion is preparing a folder of information 
which will indicate methods and proced- 
ure in the formation of study classes. 
This folder will be available through the 
State headquarters of the board of pro- 
motion. 


Some notable instances of successful 
Survey study classes are already on 
record. 

The First Church, Lynn, Mass., Rev. 
Floyd L. Carr, pastor, has 100 members 
enrolled in three study classes, meeting 
simultaneously on prayer-meeting night, 
prior to the midweek service. 

The First Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. F. E. Taylor, pastor, began on Jan. 
22 a winter’s night school of missions, 
meeting during the hour preceding the 
midweek prayer meeting. The course 
covers nine weeks of study and includes 
seven classes. Over 500 were enrolled 
when the classes opened, and 200 of these 
were men. Members of the official boards 
of the church are enrolled, and the 
courses are being taught by men and 
women of recognized standing and ability. 

The homiletic department, in one theo- 
logical seminary is planning to major on 
the Survey materials for the second half 
year, and student pastors in state uni- 
versities are introducing courses of 
study. 

All supplies for these study classes are 
available through the state boards of 
promotion headquarters. Churches large 
and small are urged to organize study 
groups at once in order that the fullest 
educational advantage may be gained for 
the financial support which later will be 
requested. It is our belief that the 
churches which make use of these ma- 
terials now will find it easier later on 
to stress the great financial objective. 


Change of Headquarters 


The seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
floors of the Holland House, 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, have been rented 
for Baptist headquarters.. The General 
Board of Promotion, the Foreign Mission 
Society, the Woman’s Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, the Board of Hducation, the Minis- 
ters and Missionaries Benefit Board, the 
New York State Convention, the Board 
of Promotion of the New York State 
Convention, the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society and the New York office of the 
Publication Society have arranged for 
offices in this space. The General Board 
of Promotion has already removed to its 
new quarters and may be addressed as 
above and the rest of the organizations 
will be there after May 1. 


The ‘Ginirral Boarrud”’ 


(Continued from page 88) 


“An’ have they got this layder? Oi 
shud think the’d have to grow somewan 
fer that job.” 

“Trust thim payple fer that, Mary 
Hogan. These folks wid the town maytin’ 
koind av governmint don’t die out fer 
lack ov layders, belayve me. That’s 
just a specialty av thim dimocratic 
churruches. They can aalways projooce 
a layder when they nayde him. An’ yez 
naydn’t worry that thim Babtists will 
go bankrupt fer layders. They’re makin’ 
thim ivery day. 

“So when they nayded wan fer this 
job they put their hands on a sicritary 
they caal John Y. an’ says to him, ‘Git 
up there now an’ layde this bunch.’ An’ 
he says, ‘Plaze excuse me,’ an they says, 
‘No, we won't,’ says they. An’ so he 
went home an’ told his wife, ‘Oi got to 
do it. An’ she says loike a gude woife 
that knows how to stan’ by when she’s 
nayded, ‘Go to it then,’ she says, ‘an’ 
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Oi’m wid yez. An’ so of course he’s 
aalroight. 

“An’ that’s the end av me story, Mary 
Hogan, an’ Oi’m wonderin’ how about a 
couple avy thim doughnuts. Can’t no wan 
bate Mary Hogan on thim. Ayven the 


holes is tasty.” 


Denominational Calendar 


A Weekly Record of Coming Events of 
Interest to Baptists 

Feb. 10-11: Meeting of board of man- 
agers of Foreign Mission Society at Bos- 
ton. Feb. 19: Meeting of administrative 
committee of General Board of Promo- 
tion at New York. 

March 9: Meeting of board of man- 
agers of Foreign Mission Society at Bos- 
ton. March 18: Meeting of administra- 
tive committee of General Board of Pro- 
motion at New York. 

April 13: Meeting of board of man- 
agers of Foreign Mission Society at Bos- 
ton. 

June 23-30: Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANNUITIES 


and 


LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt pay- 
ments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the King- 
dom in such form of service as you 
may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. Miss Alice E. 
Stedman, Treasurer, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Mrs. Katherine 
S. Westfall, Executive Secretary, 
2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General 
Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., 
Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
Yorkin. ¥% 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., 
Executive Secretary, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. George B. Huntington, 
Treasurer, Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


General Board of Promotion of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
J. Y. Aitchison, D. D., General 
Director, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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MRS. FRANCIS A. RICE 
Mrs. Francis Augusta Rice passed away 


Jan. 29, 1920, at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs, W. A. Sharp, in Kansas City, Kans., at 
the age of eighty-two years. She was the 
widow of Dea. Revillo Rice, who was a mem- 
ber of and served in an official capacity for 
many years the Baptist church at Hamburg, 
Iowa. Since his death fifteen years ago she 
has lived with her children. Hers was a 
beautiful life, full of faith and good deeds, 
which live as a memorial in the lives of 
many friends and loved ones. She leaves 


RODEHEAVERS | 


VICTORY SONGS Roxas 


A new gospel song book, prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


“Billy Sunday’s famous song leader’’ 
A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 60 new songs and 329 of the vld favorites. 
The selection meets with hearty approval from 
song leaders who haveseen the new book. 
Contains 389 pages of music. Single copies: 
Manila. 25e; Limp, 30c; Cloth, 40c; Postpaid. ~ 
Quantities of 100: | Manila 20c; Limp, 25c 
Cloth, 35c; not prepaid. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


1053 Monon Bldg. Dpt. B 814 Walnut St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


FT GERRES ales 
DAHLIAS 


Grown in Wisconsin from the best 
American and European stocks, 
may be freely shipped to any state. 
In no flower can you get such a 
wonderful range of color and form. 
Catalog on request. 


FITCHETT GARDENS 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


THE KANSAS CITY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY The Central School 


of the Continent 


Faculty finely trained and able. Location unsur- 
passed. Three three-years’ courses. Degrees for college 
graduates. Numerous means of self-support. Asso- 
ciated Women’s Training School for women workers, 
students’ wives, etc. No charge for tuition. $150 a 
year for board, etc. Two-years’ course. For catalogs, 
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five children whose faith and Christian ser- 
vice, honor her memory. 


Taco.—Mr. Edwin C. Tagg died at Kenne- 
wick, Wash., on Dec. 14. Bro. Tagg was 
born in Wisconsin and became a Christian 
as a young man while attending Wayland 
Academy. He lived the cheerful life of a 
close follower of Jesus Christ all through the 
years. Having attended the old University 
of Chicago and having been a member of 
the Western Avenue and Tabernacle churches 
of Chicago for more than twenty-five years, 
he had a wide acquaintance in Baptist cir- 
cles. Many friends will miss his neighborli- 
ness and sterling Christian character. He 
leaves a wife and sister at Kennewick and 
a brother in the Middle West. 


Religious Education 
(Continued from page 97) 
broadly, deeply, truly and completely. 

When religious education is defined the 
question of its aims is immediately in- 
volved. These are three-fold: So to 
teach God that the taught shall become 
his disciples, so to stimulate and inspire 
these disciples that each shall truly de- 
sire to be godly, and so to challenge the 
ability of each that he shall take his 
rightful place in the activities of the 
kingdom. Such service must be intel- 
ligent, successful and enduring. 

All education has three common fac- 
tors. There is first, and perhaps the 
most important factor, the imperfect in- 
dividual, the pupil. If all were perfect 
morally and spiritually there would be 
little to do, but every one is either un- 
tutored or imperfectly tutored. The 
home may do its perfect work and busi- 
ness or society may undo or modify it. 
A second factor is instruction, the truth 
to be taught. Religious education de- 
mands that this instruction shall center 
in the Christian religion and the Chris- 
tian book, the Bible. But it also recog- 
nizes that the perfection of truth resides 
in a personality, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
To know and follow him is the point of 
this teaching. The great difference be- 
tween imparting Biblical facts and mak- 
ing God real to the pupil is to be kept 
clearly in mind. The third factor in edu- 
cation is the teacher, the interpreter of 
the truth. Where there are pupils, prop- 
erly grouped and in a good and friendly 
environment, taught truth within their 
mental capacities and suited to their 
spiritual needs by a teacher trained, 
skilled and consecrated, fine results are 
assured. Because these three factors are 
rarely found in ideal relationship the 
difficulties of achieving our aim are ap- 
parent. 

A long list of these difficulties could be 
made, but briefly they are those center- 
ing in inadequate leadership, insufficient 
equipment, wrong curricula, ignorance of 
educational principles and lack of vision. 
In short, success involves leaders, time 
and money; all of such a quality and 
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quantity as to provide for every need 
the case. 

The agencies at hand by which t 
work shall be done are in the chure 
No other institution, except the hom 
has yet been discovered which can 
dertake so vital a matter. The state 
cannot do it, the public schools do no 
furnish the proper religious atmosphere 
and philanthropic and social organiza- 
tions do not have the vision. It is, there- 
fore, the responsibility of the church, 
through its ministry, its Sunday school, 
its young peoples’ organizations, and it 
circles and clubs to measure up to the 
task. Certainly there must come to a 
greater number of men and women 
knowledge of conditions as they are, a 
determination to correct wrong methods 
and a vision of the ideal. We are work- 
ers together with God for the lives and 
hearts of those who shall fill the streets 
of the New Jerusalem. ‘ 
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Winter Fairies 


(Continued from page 95) 4 
of the one were not yet quite dry, and he 
was content to crawl up and down her 
finger fanning his wings to let the air 
dry them. The other one circled slowly 
around the room evidently attracted by 
tne electric light, and we recalled the old 
saying of the moth and the candle. Janet 
was glad that the electric light would not 
burn the foolish moth that did not know 
what was good for him. j 

They finally settled on the curtain for 
the night rather near together and next 
day, to Janet’s great surprise, had laid a 
large cluster of small whitish eggs. 

“How funny to be first an egg, and 
then a caterpillar and then a cocoon and 
then a butterfly,” said Janet. “I should 
think you might forget which you were 
when you woke in the morning.” : 

“Well, his name is always Luna, what- 
ever stage he is at,’ I said. “Luna egg, 
Luna caterpillar, Luna cocoon, and Luna 
moth. That ought to be easy to remem- 
ber both for him and for you.” : 

Janet laughed. “Does he really know 
his name do you think?” she asked. ; 

“That is a mystery I can’t answer,” I 
replied. “At any rate you know his name 
now, and can always say, ‘Good morning, 
Fairy Luna,’ to him, whatever stage he 
is at, when you meet.” : | 
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Appreciations 


“Please allow me to express my sincere and favorable 
opinion of the first issue of Tue Baprist.’”—Dr. W. A. Hill, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Heartiest congratulations! I am doing the new paper 
the high compliment of reading it from cover to cover. It 
is what we all have long wanted, and we hail its advent with 
great delight. Long live Tur Baprist!’’—William H. Baw- 
den, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

“The first issue of THE Baptist was great. I cannot tell 
how delighted I was with it—an ideal paper. It was just 
what I expected.”—Dr. B. D. Weeks, Bacone College, Bacone, 
Okla. 

“Congratulations! Tur Baptist is fine! I am sur- 
prised and delighted.”—Dr. O. P. Gifford, Oakland, Cal. 

“I am delighted with the first issue for I am sure it is 
but a promise of what is coming.”—Elmer W. Powell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

“Congratulations! 
tional newspaper. 


You have given us a real denomina- 
THE Baptist is superb in make-up, in 


type, in quality of contents, in news materials, in range of 
interests, in vision, in method and in spirit. Your first 
editorial is worth the year’s subscription. More than 100 
copies come to Temple homes and all who receive it say 
that it is even better than their pastor said it would be, 
which is some praise. Our bump of denominational pride 
has perceptibly increased, but what you say to us quickens 
our purpose to excel for Christ.’”—E. L. Dakin, Charles- 


ton, W. Va. . 
Pep Via Uncle Sam 


“We sent our list day before yesterday and have not 
received a copy of THE Baptist yet. What is the trouble? 
Kindly look into the matter at once.” This is the substance 
of numerous letters each day. We do not blame these good 
friends for their eagerness to see the new paper. We would, 
however, ask them to remember that in normal times it 
takes two weeks after an order is received to get the stencil 
cut and the paper going out regularly. These are not nor- 
mal times in this office. Be patient. 

What can you expect when subscriptions come in like 
this? “Enclosed find our check which will cover 335 sub- 
scriptions to THE Baptist for a three-month period. During 
the last month we shall make a thorough canvass of the 
church and either send you a new mailing list or notify you 
to continue the subscriptions on the enclosed list.” (Ash- 
land Avenue Church, Toledo, Ohio.) 

Dr. A. W. Beaven of the Lake Avenue Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., telegraphed as follows: “Lake Avenue Church 
voted today to give six months’ introductory subscriptions 
to THE Baprist and Missions to every contributing family 
of the church. List of approximately 800 names and remit- 
tance follow.” 

A check for $298.50—a first installment from the First 
Church, Los Angeles—is not bad, although many of the 
smaller churches are sending larger lists when the differ- 
ence in membership is taken into account. 

Marcy Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent in two 
more lists with checks since our last report. 

A check for $100 came from Lewiston, Maine, this week. 

The list of the First Church, St. Paul, was a yard long. 
It took a check for $246.85 to pay the bill. 

The Austin Church and the Morgan Park Church, Chi- 
cago, have within the past week qualified with lists of more 
than 10 per cent of their membership. La Grange has 
also reached this goal. 

Lewisburg, Pa., has a growing list. Frequent additions 
promise to make this one of the bumper lists of Penn- 


sylvania. Keep At It 


THE Baptist is to have a paid subscription list of 100,- 
000. Let us not forget this fact. The success of THE BaApristT 
is the success of the Baptists. We will roll up some great 
lists during Periodical Week, but this is not the end of the 
campaign. It is the beginning of a siege against indiffer- 
ence and denominational ignorance in the churches. The 
time is at hand when a member of a Baptist church must 
see the task of his church in the light of the whole task. 
We ought to have 100,000 subscribers to Tur Baptist. We 
can have them. We will have them. You must reach a list 
equal to at least 10 per cent of the reported membership of 
your church before you can say, ‘““‘We have done our bit.” 
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What Shall We Do? 


\XCERPTS from a recent cablegram from Col. William N. 
“4 Haskell, high commissioner for the allied powers in the 
Caucasus, to Cleveland H. Dodge, treasurer of the Near East 
Relief, give some idea of the terrible suffering of these 
thousands in Armenia and Syria. Speaking of conditions 
around Tiflis, Col. Haskell said: 

“The streets are lined with shivering beggars. Refugees 
arriving at Erivan, Kars and Alexandropol are barefooted, and 
their only clothing consists of bits of sacking wrapped around 
their emaciated bodies. Tiny children wear only the shreds of 
filthy rags and crouch on the streets, numb with the cold, 
whimpering with pain. Often they are compelled to fight off 
the hungry parish dogs, which, driven by hunger, attack any 
living thing. Relief workers are gathering in the helpless 
who are too exhausted even to crawl for aid. Our workers 
every day come across dead bodies in corners, where the poor 
people have dragged themselves, seeking shelter, All along 
the railroads the freight cars are packed with refugees, massed 
together to get warm. These cars drift back and forth from 
one place to another. They might be called ‘death trains.’ It 
is a hopeless journey. Hach new stopping place is worse than 
ihe preceding one.” 


Austria’s Suffering 


Hie more than 100 years Vienna’s famous park has been 
the pride of Austria. Now that cold and hunger are con- 
stant guests in thousands of Austrian homes, the government 
is issuing wood cards allowing each needy household to take sixty 
pounds of wood each week from the park. A correspondent 
describing what he saw on a visit to the park, writes: , 

“When the taxi stops and you put your head out of the 
door, you see a whole forest in movement. The branches are 
swaying, heavy old trunks are hobbling about, saplings clash 
one against the other and move away like pedestrians who 
collide and ask a pardon. As you step out of the taxi, you 
are in the midst of the clash, and then you notice that be- 
neath each trunk or several saplings there are either tattered 
men or forlorn women—sometimes a child crying because the 
burden is too heavy or it is hurting its bare legs.” 

No Christian can allow hatred to fill his heart for these 
suffering children of our heavenly Father. 


Free Speech 


[* is said that 10,000 people were in attendance upon a meet- 
ing in the Chicago Coliseum on Sunday, Feb. 8, called to 
protest against restrictions on free speech in America. The 
principal speaker was Rabbi Judah Magnes of New York, and 
he is reported to have declared that the main purpose in the 
movement which he represents is to do away with private 
ownership of property. 

Mr. Magnes’s attitude towards our present government is 
made plain when he says: 

“The old and glorious America made its first utterance to 
the world in the Declaration of Independence. It maintained 
the right of the people to alter or abolish existing governments 
and to institute new ones. But it has become treasonable to 
give utterance to such thoughts in the America of today. We 
are told that America has had its revolution, and that further 
fundamental changes are not necessary and not to be per- 
mitted. We answer that fundamental changes are needed in 
the world today fully as much as. when the Declaration of 
Independence was written. For example, political dictatorship 
must be taken out of the hands of the minority, of the privi- 
leged few, and the political power must be placed in the hands 
of the great masses of the people.” 

At a later point in his address Mr. Magnes asked for evi- 
dence implicating organized groups in open advocacy of or 
secret plotting for the use of force and violence. If Mr. Magnes 
asks such a question, he is either densely ignorant or wilfully 
dishonest. Not content with this, the rabbi went on to urge 
that those who openly advocate the overthrow of our govern- 
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ment by force or violence should go unmolested. “Let them 
advocate it,’ he urged, ‘so long as no overt act is committed.” 

Do we understand that this religious teacher would allow 
any man to say anything he wished at any time and in any 
place? Would he favor keeping hands off from one who, on’ 
the streets of his city or in a hall, publicly advocated rape? 

By way of contrast we may well consider words recently 
spoken by Atty.-Gen. A. Mitchell Palmer: 

‘It has been urged that the sacred right of free speech 
is involved in this process of enforcing the law against anar- 
chists. I would be the last man to do a single act or say a 
word which would impinge upon the right which has always 
been sacred to Anglo-Saxon people—the right of free speech. | 
But it does seem to me that if the government has the right of | 
self-defense there must be a dead line over which men cannot | 
go in speech without being held accountable for their acts.” 


Responsive Hearts | 


LREADY we are receiving answers to our appeal in be: 
half of the starving children of the Near East. A check 
for $5 has come from Mr. L. E. Fish of Aberdeen, Miss., one | 
for $10 from Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Chaplin and Mrs. Sara Joines _ 
of Sterling, Ill., one for $38 from Mr. J. F. Besley of Plainwell, ; 
Mich., and one each for $25 from Mr. I. N. Wetman of Gales- 
burg, Ill., and Mr. H. F. Curtis of Omaha, Neb. We have made | 
such arrangements for the handling of this fund as will insure | 
direct relief of suffering so far as the money received will 
allow. | 
| 
| 


The Rich Hobo 


IGH wages and prohibition have made something of an > 

aristocrat of the hobo, according to Dr. Reitman of the | 
city health department of Chicago, who says: “The boarding | 
houses are filled with men who have worked a week or two | 
and earned a sum of money on the railroads, out on the ice, — 
in various ways. Formerly money meant a glorious drunk, and — 
in a week they were broke and hit the work trail again. 
That’s all changed now. It takes the hobo a month to spend | 
the same money he formerly spent in a few days or a week. 
The problem is to get these hobos back to work, and I believe | 
the best way to do it is to educate them to spend money. 
They are not accustomed to expensive hotels, or luxurious | 
food, or fine clothing. Consequently they sit around all day | 
like idle millionaires, their pockets full of money. Since they _ 
can’t spend it for booze, they don’t know what to do with it.” 
From all this it would appear that the idle rich, of whom — 
much has been said, are now in evidence at each end of the. 
social ladder. And which is the greater menace or potential | 
good to society, who can say? | 


Upholds the Law 


LL honor to Gov. Morrow of Kentucky! When a mob. 
undertook to set aside the law and kill a Negro murderer | 
guilty of the most abominable crime, Gov. Morrow stepped in 
and met the mob with effective force. The murderer con-. 
fessed his crime and was promptly sentenced to be hanged, 
The state having such a chief executive is fortunate. o 
* * * | 

Prin. J. J. Zmrhal of the Herzl School, Chicago: has been 
asked by the Czecho-Slovakian minister of education to aid in 
reorganizing the educational system of the new republic. Mr. 
Zmrhal is one of our leading Bohemian Baptists and a most 
successful educator. He has been with Herzl School for six > 
years. As soon as he can arrange his work here he will go 
to Czecho-Slovakia for an indefinite period. The congratula-) 
tions of THE Baptist are extended to Mr. Zmrhal on the 


honor that has come to him. It is well deserved. S | 
; ¥ * ¥* 


The tenth Baptist church has just been organized in the 
republic of San Salvador. | 
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Methodist Unification 


EV. EDGAR BLAKE, in an article appearing in Zion’s Her- 

ald, gives a graphic account of the commission on unifica- 

tion which met in Louisville in January. Writing of the final 

vote on the resolution providing for union of the northern and 
southern bodies, he says: 

“Tt was & time of deep emotion and of profound relief when 
the commissioners, after a quadrennium of the most earnest 
effort, were able to complete a plan which they could submit 
to their respective general conferences. Many delicate and 
difficult problems were faced; many conflicting ecclesiastical, 
political and social theories and practices have had to be. 
reconciled; divergent interests have had to be considered and 
provided for. There were many discouraging days. during the 
negotiations of the past four years. Often it seemed as though 
success was impossible of achievement. There were tense 
moments when the commission seemed at the breaking 
point. Yet through it all the commissioners, with a patience, 
tact and skill seldom surpassed, and with a faith and purpose 
that would not be denied, persisted in their endeavors until 
they succeeded in reaching a conclusion that was fair and hon- 
orabie to both churches. 

“The proposed constitution is not a perfect instrument; it 
is not just what either commission would have created if it had 
had only its own interests and wishes to consider. Conflicting 
interests necessitated concessions, and both sides went the 
limit to reach a mutually satisfactory agreement. The com- 
mission has done its best and the responsibility for the reunion 
or the continued separation of the two churches must now rest 
upon the general conference.” 


“Revival Mechanics Versus Revival Dynamics’’ 


NDER this caption Bishop Berry discourses in the Central 
Christian Advocate upon revivals so-called and revivals of 
real religion. Of the “mechanical” revival he says: 


“In such meetings the human element predominates. 
chinery abounds. Committees trample upon the heels of com- 
mittees. Publicity is insistent. ‘The Christian forces move 
out of the churches into a shed. In that way God’s house as 
the normal center of evangelism for the community suffers a 
heavy discount. The regular activities of the church cease. The 
evangelist and his ‘party’ go to the front. The ministers go 
to the rear. The evangelist is often a remarkable man— 
original, witty flamboyant. The more grotesque his words 
and methods, the greater the sensation and the bigger the 
crowds. The multitudes sing ragtime music from the evange- 
list’s latest book. There is not much time for public prayer. 
Conviction as defined by the scriptures and known by the 
fathers is not often seen. There is no bending under the sor- 
row of conscious guilt. Nct many tears of contrition. No Jacob- 
like wrestling until after the midnight hour. No sudden and 
glorious translation out of darkness into light. Shaking the 
evangelist’s hand or signing a card makes you a “convert.” 
Such are counted by hundreds. The papers keep tab and daily 
proclaim with headlines big and black the marvelous results. 
Finally the campaign comes to a close. The spontaneous free- 
will offering, systematically worked up for weeks in advance, 
is tucked away in the evangelist’s pocket. The evangelist bids 
the people a tearful farewell. Crowds follow the ‘party’ to the 
depot and sing sadly as the train moves off. 

“Then things settle into normal grooves. The tabernacle is 
torn down. The churches are reopened, The people are in- 
vited back. The pastors try to resume their spiritual and 
evangelistic leadership. But they have a difficult task. The 
memory of the applauding multitudes, the laughter, the big 
choir, the rapturous singing, the striking characteristic of the 
itinerant evangelist, the waves of enthusiasm—these make the 
ordinary pastor seem more than ordinarily ordinary and the 
regular services of the church tediously commonplace. 

“Six months pass. The great revival has been fading into 
the distance. What are the net results? But why press the 
inquiry?” 

Turning to that which he calls a “revival of religion,” the 
bishop describes it in these glowing terms: 


Ma- 


“The revival usually starts in the preacher’s heart. The 
Holy Spirit speaks to his inmost soul, reveals to him with 
startling clearness the spiritual needs of his church and the 
community. Upon his knees in an agony of prayer he sur- 
renders himself anew to his Master. His little library becomes 
an ‘upper room’ where, like the disciples of old, he tarries for 
the promised anointing. . : 

“The revival has come! No committees are needed now. 
No advertising. No great choir. No human schemes to awaken 
‘interest.’ The Holy Ghost makes his own sensation. Salva- 
tion draws. People will go where souls are being saved. And 
they come here in multitudes. Some come to scoff and remain 
to pray. Seeking sinners pray ‘through.’ Light breaks into 
their souls. Experience is a verity. Testimony is certain. 
Joy is unbound. Every saved soul is instantly concerned 
about unsaved souls. Hence the converts become walking 
evangelists. They go from street to street and from house to 
house to seek their unconverted friends and tell their experi- 
ence. The great work spreads in unexpected ways—spreads 
over the town and out into the regions beyond. The com- 
munity is awakened, melted, rocked by the power of God. How 
the church rejoices! How the bells of heaven ring out!” 


Elia’s Brother 


LL lovers of animals will be interested in the sketeh of 

Charles Lamb’s brother John, of whom the majority of us 
had never heard, which appears in the February number of Our 
Dumb Animals: 

“In the ‘Essays of Elia,’ Charles Lamb, in ‘My Recollec- 
tions,’ gives us a picture of his brother John under the name 
of Cousin James Elia. However disparagingly Lamb’s literary 
friends may have spoken of his brother, his interest in animals, 
at that date, say 1810, makes him worthy a place in the history 
of the humane movement. In a day when no societies existed 
for the prevention of the cruelty to animals, when the man 
who dared champion their cause was generally ridiculed as a 
sentimentalist and doomed to die soon or late from softening 
of the brain—his heart already having reached that fatal state 
— Charles writes this of him: ‘He is affected by the sight, or 
the bare supposition of a creature in pain, to a degree I have 
never witnessed outside of womankind. The animal tribe in 
particular he taketh under his especial protection. A broken- 
winded or spur-galled horse is sure to find an advocate in him. 
An overloaded ass is his client forever. He is the apostle to 
the brute kind, the never failing friend of those who have none 
to care for them. With the intense feeling of Thomas Clark- 
son, he wanted only the steadiness of pursuit and unity of 
purpose of that ‘true yoke-fellow with time’ to have effected 
as much for the animal as he hath done for the Negro crea- 
tion 


The Editor’s Troubles 


N writing of the death of the lamented Dr. Dorion, for many 

years editor of Zion’s Herald, the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate takes occasion to touch upon some of the experiences 
common to all who are in charge of religious weeklies. Our 
readers will not need to be told that this is only one side of the 
picture: 

“Only the man who has had actual experience knows the 
perplexities of the editor of a religious weekly. In the case of 
a denominational paper his plight is so much worse. It is his 
problem to meet his constituency at the point of two pet preju- 
dices—politics and religion. On those topics the average Amer- 
ican knows no moderation. His church paper keeps him in a 
sort of perpetual turmoil of dissatisfaction. It is either too 
religious or not religious enough; it is either too partisan or 
not partisan enough. In the interest of faith and patriotism it 
becomes an obligation on the part of the dissidents to pound 
the editor into line.” 

* * a 


To whom shall we lay the blame for the tardy appearance 
of our exchanges? We miss some of the papers to which we 
look for guidance. Lacking definite evidence as to the guilty 
party, why not charge it up to Mr. Burleson? 
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The Gospel of Work 


RE we to have a workless world? Such a ques- 
tion may seem absurd, but conditions with 
which we are all familiar make it a reasonable one. 
What these conditions are does not call for ex- 
tended discussion here. The disposition to curtail 
labor and increase wages is met on every hand. The 
air is full of it. Mr. Hoover tells us that the chief 
trouble in Europe arises from refusal to work. In 
our own country, while wages are steadily increas- 
ing, the workers as steadily reduce their output. 
People grumble about the high cost of living and 
proceed to demand more pay in order to meet the 
higher prices. If production increased with wages, 
conditions would be less serious; but when per 
capita production steadily declines while the de- 
mand increases, the situation becomes critical. Few 
stop long enough to consider where all this is to 
end. If it does not culminate in a financial smash 
which will bring misery to multitudes, then all signs 
fail. 

Numbers of people seem to be convinced that 
when men no longer are compelled to work the mil- 
lennium will be here. Probably they would admit 
that the body must have exercise if muscles are not 
to grow flabby and the whole physical system suf- 
fer. If aman would retain the measure of strength 
of which he is possessed, he must exercise. Does 
someone say that this necessary exercise may be 
found in play? Temporarily, yes. But play is re- 
laxation from toil, not the business of life. If there 
were no work, play would become deadly dull. Golf 
is a noble game; but think of being condemned to 
play golf eternally! 

Man is more than body. He dreams dreams and 
sees visions of that which waits to be done and 
which can be accomplished only by toil. Homes are 
‘to be built and rivers bridged and mines opened 
and farms tilled. He is less than a man who has 
never felt the lure of that which is ‘‘hid behind the 
mountains’’—that which needs to be done in order 
that this earth may be a better place in which to 
live. The joy found in overcoming obstacles or in 
creative industry is far beyond any that comes from 
idleness. One of the deepest satisfactions that a 
ie man knows is in doing things that are worth 
while. 


We are told that in the past there has been 
wicked exploitation of labor. True, and it has ex- 
tended into the present. Little children have been 
compelled to work when they should have been at 
play. Women have labored at tasks far beyond 
their strength. Men have been robbed of the home 
life to which they have a right and made prema- 
turely old by severe and unremitting toil. The 
present effort to reduce the amount of labor to the 
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minimum is doubtless a reaction against conditions | 
that never ought to have been allowed to exist. 
This is no plea for grinding, body-destroying and 
soul-destroying bondage to toil under which, many 
times, men have been compelled to live. 

This reaction must not be allowed to’ land us in 
anarchy, as it bids fair to do if not controlled. We — 
are not compelled to make choice between labor that 
kills and no labor at all. Stretching between these 
two extremes are broad fields of sensible and fruit- 
ful toil: toil that neither breaks the body nor 
shrivels the soul; toil that ennobles. 


We sometimes imagine that this disposition to | 
shirk work has extended to the church in spite of 
multiplied forms of organization and of ‘‘move- 
ments.’’ Not a few church members refuse to share 
in the labor which must be devoted to the kingdom 
of God if the church is to make any impact upon 
the non-Christian world. Who has not heard some 
such remark as this: ‘‘I have worked in the church 
for years; now I am going to rest?’’ What pastor 
finds all his people ready to shoulder responsibility | 
according to the need and to their strength? 


This is more than an economic question; it has | 
a moral, even a religious, element. Is it God’s will 
that men should live in idleness? If so, why did 
he make us as he did? Why did he ‘‘curse the 
ground for man’s sake’’? Why did Jesus toil at 
the carpenter’s bench or declare, ‘‘My Father 
worked hitherto and I work’’? The poet has sung, | 


“This is the gospel of labor; 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk! 
- The Lord of love came down from above 
To live with men who work. 
This is the rose he planted, 
Here in the thorn-curst soil: | 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth is toil.” 


This is good theology with the exception of the line 
next to the last. Heaven will not be heaven unless 
God gives us something to do there. | 
| 
Statistics of Religious Bodies | 


Apes Federal Council has issued its year book 
of the churches for 1920, containing statistics — 
of all religious bodies in the United States as well 
as of those affiliated with the council. The report 
is necessarily imperfect, as, in the case of some of 
the smaller bodies at least, it was necessary to take 
the figures of the United States census for 1916. 
One of the disquieting features of this re- 
port is the shrinkage in Sunday-school attendance, 
amounting to more than half a million. With a 
total Baptist membership of 7,598,280 (twenty-one 
bodies), we report but 4,305,170 in Sunday school. 
Northern Baptists, with 1,502,341 church members, 
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have 1,170,214 in attendance upon their Sunday 
schools. 

Our Methodist friends are in the numerical lead 
again, with 7,867,863 members and 7,287,381 in their 
Sunday schools. The various religious bodies re- 
port a total growth in membership of 2,861,182 
over the census of 1916. The Roman Catholics re- 
port 17,549,324 members, and the combined Prot- 
estant membership is 25,980,456. It should be re- 
membered that the Roman Catholic figures repre- 
sent all who have been baptized, infants as well as 
adults, while the Protestant figures are simply for 
communicants. 

The list of religious bodies includes, in addition 
to names well known, such titles as ‘‘Pillar of 
Fire,’’ ‘‘Schwenkfelders,’’ ‘‘Social Brethren,’’ 
‘‘Amana Society,’’? ‘‘Church Transcendent’’ and 
‘« Assemblies of God.’’ 


The Father of His Country 


| Pea is a great title for any man to bear, espe- 
cially when his country is such as ours. George 
Washington not only bears the title, but fully de- 
serves it. So far as we can judge, had it not been 
for him the colonies would never have achieved 
their independence. From a human point of view, 
the struggle between a handful of people living on 
the fringe of the new world and strong and vigor- 
ous England was so unequal as to be almost farci- 
eal. The outstanding figure in that contest was 
Washington. The colonists were brave and self- 
sacrificing and persistent, but without the leader- 
ship of Washington their sacrifice might easily 
have been in vain. 

We do well to pause in our bustling, hurrying, 
modern life to do honor to the man who made our 
national existence possible. Love of country and 
of the country’s benefactors still has a rightful 
place in the hearts of Americans. Great changes 
have taken place in our life as a people during the 
last five years. The war pulled us out of our semi- 
isolation and tied us up to the life of the world. We 
have taken a place among the nations of the earth 
which we did not seek but from which we cannot 
shrink and maintain our self-respect. It is not 
boasting to say that we have had a real and large 
share in saving the world from the dominance of 
the ‘‘mailed fist.’’? Having once decided to play a 
part in world affairs, we cannot now draw back into 
the shell of provincialism. For good or ill, we are 
members of the great international family. 

Because we have chosen to do our part in shaping 
the world’s life, are we therefore to forswear our 
loyalty to the land where we have our homes? Are 
devotion to world welfare and devotion to our own 
country mutually exclusive? Even a superficial 


‘consideration of this question makes it clear that 


the value of our contribution to the well-being of 
those in other lands depends upon the integrity of 
our own national life. We must love and serve 
our own if we would be useful to others. Patriot- 
ism is not necessarily selfish. It may be the high- 
est and most enlightened international policy. The 
value of our ministry to others depends upon our 
faithfulness to our free institutions. 
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It is well, therefore, that we cherish the name 
of Washington. He stands before the world not 
only as the man who made our national existence 
possible, but as one of the world’s foremost ex- 
ponents of human freedom. His fame is secure. 
We cannot add to it. We shall honor him most 
truly as we give ourselves with passionate devo- 
tion to the great principles for which he contended 
with such self-forgetfulness. 


Watered Stock 


ITH the air filled with charges and counter- 

charges, it is not easy for the ordinary indi- 
vidual to get at the truth regarding the railroad 
situation. Those who oppose the return of the 
roads to their owners claim that this would be to 
validate something like twelve billions of dollars 
of watered stocks. On the other side it is claimed 
that the gross investments of the railways is some 
millions in excess of the total capitalization. 

To the man on the street it looks as if whatever 
water may have been in the stock in the past, it 
has been pretty thoroughly squeezed out. The man 
who is not directly connected with railroads except 
as a patron is usually more than willing to see the 
railroads turned back to their owners. Govern- 
ment operation has not made the traveling public 
eager for government ownership or continued gov- 
ernmental control. Most of us would like to see a 
‘square deal’’ for the public, the railroads and rail- 
road employés. Is that impossible? 


Constructive Immigration Legislation 


EVERAL years ago an influential committee 

was organized for the purpose of promoting 
sound and sane legislation in regard to immigra- 
tion. The executive secretary of the committee, 
Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, is one of the outstanding 
missionaries of Japan—a man who by intimate ac- 
quaintance, long residence in the country and thor- 
ough study of immigration has come to be recog- 
nized as an authority in regard to the question of 
oriental immigration. 

One thousand representative men and women 
have backed the committee with their influence and 
active assistance. Men and women like President 
Faunce of Brown University, Hamilton Holt, H. P. 
Fairchild, Graham Taylor, Mrs. Honore Wiltsie, 
Mrs. J. Maleom Forbes and Mrs. C. EF. Cumberson 
are members of the executive committee. The pur- 
pose of the committee is thus officially summarized : 

To admit from each people only so many as we can 
wholesomely Americanize and steadily employ by applying 
a flexible percentage plan: 

To raise the standards of naturalization and give privi- 
leges of citizenship to every one who qualifies: 

To repeal all special Chinese legislation and thus ob- 
serve our treaty obligations to China. 


In pursuance of these aims the committee has 
spent several years in drafting suitable bills to 
carry these purposes into effect. Dr. Gulick has 
spoken before chambers of commerce, rotary clubs 
and kindred organizations. The proposed legisla- 
tion has been subjected to the keenest scrutiny and 
to expert criticism. 
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Many proposals in regard to immigration are 
now before Congress, some of them wise, some re- 
actionary and dangerous. The well thought out, 
carefully considered, patriotic and Christian pro- 
posals of the National Committee for Constructive 
Immigration Legislation will surely be given due 
weight if the Christian sentiment of the country 
is once informed and aroused. It would be a na- 
tional tragedy if race prejudice, fear and greed 
were allowed to write the new immigration laws 
that must be written. The national committee in- 
vites the most careful scrutiny and study of its pro- 
posals in the confident hope that they will commend 
themselves alike to patriotism and the conscience 
of forward-looking citizens. It is vain to hope that 
these. immigration plans can get a hearing unless 
they have behind them the steady backing and pro- 
motion of the Christian forces of the nation. 

All desiring to know exactly what is proposed 
and why, will receive full information upon ad- 
dressing the secretary, Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, 105 
kK}. Twenty-second St., New York City. 

The honor of the Christian churches of America 
is not less involved in the question of wise and just 
immigration laws than in the liquor question or the 
vice question. The churches are powerful enough 
to make America’s contacts Christian if only atten- 
tion can be focused sharply on the points at issue. 


A Danger Signal 


HAT may happen in this country if the de- 

mands of labor go on increasing is indicated 
in the decision of John Brinsmead and Sons, piano 
manufacturers, of London, to close their doors. 
They state that for each piano turned out per week 
twenty-six men are employed, against twelve in 
1918 and six before the war. 

One of the members of the firm says: ‘‘ We can- 
not go on manufacturing at the present high cost. 
This is no quarrel with our employes. It is simply 
the whole tendency of labor at the present time, 
which is to force prices up to such an extent that 
it is impossible to manufacture any more econom- 
ically.’’ 


Lloyd George on America 


(Ne a time when such publicity is being given in 
this country to the vituperative outbursts of 
irresponsible people and papers in Great Britain 
and when certain parties in the United States are 
doing everything in their power to create ill feeling 
towards England, we turn with relief to a recent 
utterance by England’s premier. In an interview 
with Lloyd George secured by an American corre- 
spondent, the premier said of Americans: ‘‘And 
now I can only say that I trust them. I trust their 
soundness and fair judgment. And whether they 
come in or stand aloof, even if they never gave any- 
thing more than they have already given, they 
would leave Great Britain and the whole of Europe 
under a debt of gratitude that can never be paid.’’ 
These are most generous and gracious words, and 
no one who knows Lloyd George will doubt that 
they are spoken in all sincerity. _The attempt to 
breed ill will between the two great Hnglish-speak- 
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ing peoples should have no sympathy from Chris- 
tian men and women. 


Automobiles and Crime 


Hi} increasing popularity of the automobile — 


manifests itself in some undesirable ways. 
For a long time pastors have been complaining that 


their church members are prone to forsake the — 


Sunday service for jaunts into the country, and 
educators have seen a danger to the young in the 
unchaperoned use of the automobile by boys and 
girls. ; 

Thieves and murderers have discovered that the 
automobile is an instrument made to their hands 
and are using it increasingly. Banks, jewelry 
stores and business places in general are robbed 
with seeming impunity, as thieves are able to make 
a successful getaway in their automobiles in almost. 
every case. Up to the present time, neither busi- 
ness men nor officers of the law have discovered 
any workable method of capturing the offenders. 


* * * 


In the death of Dr. James M. Buckley, religious 
journalism lost one of its most distinguished rep- 
resentatives. For thirty years he was editor of the 
Christian Advocate, and gave to that paper an 
enviable place among denominational papers. His 
mind was penetrating and analytical and his style 
incisive and forcible. Few surpassed him in ability 
to detect and expose sophistry. His power of sar- 
casm would have been a dangerous possession if it 
had been given into the keeping of a man less truly 
Christian. After a most useful life as pastor, 
author and editor, he entered into our Father’s 
house at the age of eighty-three. 

* * * 


days is, ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


To know the Master’s will for us is always essen- 


* * * 


Now Europe is seething with excitement which, 
in many cases, is not at all short of hatred. Sus- 
picion abounds. 
tional dissensions are being laid to the Versailles 
conference. It reminds one of the fate of the 


man who interfered in the fight between a husband — 


and his wife. hey 5 


Feb. 17 has been named as the date for a gen-_ 
eral strike by 300,000 members of the Brotherhood — 
of Maintenance of Way Employes and Railway — 


Shop Laborers. Will the time ever come when the 

interests of the public will be considered in these 

unfortunate controversies? 
* * * 


Profiteering is seen in an extreme form in the_ 


exorbitant increase in rentals. That an increase 1s_ 
justified in many cases seems clear; but advantage 


of this is taken by the unserupulous to commit 


robbery. 


| 
A prayer that should fill our hearts during these | 


| 


tial to helpful service, and at this crucial hour in- 
our denominational life there is special need that | 
‘we have clear understanding of that which he would 
have us undertake for him. | 

: 


Strangely enough, these interna-_ 


== 
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George Washington a lypical American 


By EUGENE. PARSONS 


EORGE WASHINGTON was a 
magnificent specimen of Amer- 
ican manhood. He was an ex- 
emplar of the American char- 
acter, an exponent of the American idea. 
He was the greatest American of the 
eighteenth century, as Lincoln was the 
greatest American: of the nineteenth 
century. The observance of Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 
is an honor that is due the Father of his Country, just as the 
celebration of Lincoln’s birthday is fitting and appropriate. 

Washington is known chiefly because of his successful 
leadership of the American Revolution, which was a war for 
liberty and civilization. He is world-renowned because of his 
manly qualities and the part he took in the age-old struggle 
for the rights of man. The establishment of the Republic 
of the United States gave a mighty impetus to the republican 
movement in South America, Europe and other continents. 

By the unanimous consent of his countrymen for more 
than a century, Washington’s Americanism is considered 
nearly 100 per cent pure. Of all the illustrious leaders of his 
time, he is the one who stands as the embodiment of the Ameri- 
can ideal. Because of his all-round greatness and goodness, 
he is in a class by himself. His was a wisdom almost super- 
human, What manner of man was he? Wherein is he to be 
imitated by Americans of today? 

Washington’s character well repays study in this time of 
crisis. If not a typical American in every way, he was nearly 
so. If not an ideal American in every way, he comes the 
closest to perfeetion of any of his contemporaries. 

Washington’s greatest service was to win the war that re- 
sulted in separation from the mother country. As a result of 
the determined, heroic efforts of the colonists, led by him, a 
new nation was born, based on the fundamental principles of 
democracy. 

There were two sides to Washington. He was an emi- 
nently practical man, and at the same time he was an idealist. 
From the beginning of his public life to the end of his long 
and distinguished career, he was actuated by a sense of duty. 
When a young man of twenty-one he was ready and willing, 
when called, to go on the difficult and hazardous journey in 
winter time to the French fort on the Ohio. He risked his 
life, he underwent hardships and privations, to serve his coun- 


' try. For years the boy and youth had been preparing himself 


for this opportunity. He had developed strength of body, 
mending fences and breaking horses. When a mere stripling, 
he roughed it in the wilderness on surveying expeditions. The 
schools of that time in the Old Dominion were not of much 
account. George Washington did get some education; he ac- 
quired the knowledge that was of most worth to a man des- 
tined to be the foremost soldier on the continent. He was a 
superior boy to begin with, but the training given him by 
his mother was a factor in his career. The father died when 
George was only eleven, and upon the mother devolved the 
task of looking after a large household. Mrs. Washington 
was a woman of affairs, a woman of dominating personality, 
and her son inherited her strong will. Nothing else that he 
learned from her was more valuable than the habit of self- 
restraint. She also taught him the lesson of social equality, 
which had been a tradition in the Ball family from the time 
when her noted ancestor, Rev. John Ball, engaged in Wat 
Tyler’s uprising. In resisting King George’s tyranny, Gen. 
Washington was contending for a principle that had been in- 
stilled in his mind and heart by his mother. Says Milton: 
“I call, therefore, a complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully and magnanimously 
all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” Such 
was Washington’s education. 

Gen. Washington was a patient man. Like Lincoln, he 
had almost infinite patience. He displayed stoical fortitude 
in the awful winter in Valley Forge. He never spared him- 
self, and he had the spirit of accommodation that secured the 
best service from his brother officers. To avoid friction, to 


‘‘He was one of the few entirely good 
men, in whom goodness had no touch of 
weakness; one of the rigorously just, in 
whom justice was not commingled with 
any severity of personal temper.’’ 

—Rufus W. Griswold. 


respect the rights and feelings of others 
—that was his constant aim. He in- 
spired others to have faith in the cause 
for which he was willing to make sac- 
rifices. His magnanimity, - kindliness, 
integrity of character, his placid calm 
and perfect self-control under trying 
circumstances, gave him a hold on the 
hearts of the people such as no other colonial leader had. 
He spoke little in public, but his words made an impression. 
He was open-minded, he did his duty to the public and was 
painstaking in getting the facts on all occasions; so the people 
had a high respect for his opinion and did not distrust his 
political philosophy. 

George Washington was a typical American in that he 
stood for national unity and national advancement. He was 
not provincial; he loved the Union; he gloried in the name 
“American”; he advised his countrymen to rise above local 
pride and be “directed by an indissoluble community of interest 
as one nation.” 

Every man has his limitations. Washington had his. He 
did not go so far in the direction of democracy as did Jackson 
(who advocated the rule of the common people through uni- 
versal suffrage) and Lincoln, whose watchword was “the 
equality of men.” Thanks to his environment and his home 
training, Washington could be no other than an anti-imperialist. 
His mother fostered in him an antipathy to the hereditary 
privileges that go with aristocracies. He showed his republi- 
can sympathies by rejecting the proffered crown and by oppos- 
ing the introduction of knighthood or a titled nobility in this 
country. 

His is the distinction of being the first chief magistrate 
of the American Republic. As such it devolved upon him to 
start the government. He had a difficult and delicate part to 
act. In keeping with the democratic spirit of a liberty-loving 
people, he was averse to ceremony and flummery. It was well, 
too, in that formative period, when traditions were in the 
making, that he had the good sense to refuse a third term. 
To be president eight years is enough. To occupy this emi- 
nent position four years longer would be a move in the direc- 
tion of monarchy. 

In these days of slackers and profiteers, the youth of our 
land should study Washington’s life that they may get some- 
thing of the spirit of the man who was “first in peace, first 
in war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” We do 
well to rekindle the fires of patriotism by recalling the sacri- 
fices that he made for the cause he had at heart. His private 
interests were secondary to the public good. When he was 
made commander-in-chief of the American armies, he would 
accept no salary. When he was elected president of the United 
States, he informed Congress that he would not receive any 
pecuniary compensation for his services and expected only 
that his expenses be paid as in the Revolution. He took upon 
himself the burdens and responsibilities of this high office from 
a sense of duty, not with the view of making money out of it. 
There was never the least suspicion of graft in any of Wash: 
ington’s transactions during his official life. When living in 
retirement as a private citizen, he was an exemplar of civic 
usefulness, having the welfare of the community at heart and 
exhibiting the spirit of self-sacrifice for the common good 
that had characterized his entire public career. 

Washington’s well-rounded character affords many lessons 
for young and old alike. He was a friend of education; he 
held that public opinion is enlightened by “the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge.” The thing to emphasize most is to keep 
up freedom’s battle, to fight against oppression and injustice, 
never to desert the just cause, to put forth efforts for the cause 
that needs assistance, to be willing to sacrifice all that right 
may prevail. It is well also to remember Washington’s service 
to man, his interest in the spread of republican government, to 
be men and women of a world-wide outlook and universal 
sympathies. 

Denver, Colo. 
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CONVALESCENT PATIENTS 


The Ministry of Healing 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


EDICAL missions have a divine origin. Preaching 

the gospel of the kingdom and healing the sick were 

the two characteristics of the earthly ministry of 

Jesus. Although the modern medical missionary 
receives his appointment’ from a board, he receives his com- 
mission direct from the Great Physician. Before he actually 
began his work Jesus announced as his program that he had 
come “to preach the gospel to the poor, to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, the recovering 
of sight to the blind and to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” The twelve apostles whom he called were given a 
two-fold task—they were to preach, they were also to have 
power to heal the sick. 

The number of passages in the gospel records calling at- 
tention to the healing ministry of Jesus is far greater than 
the average reader would suppose. What a wonderful picture 
that must have been at the close of the day, when the sun 
was set, and the Master, fatigued after a weary day’s labor, 
would come to the door for a breath of fresh air, only to dis- 
cover that the entire city had gathered together before his 
door, bringing all who were diseased, anxiously awaiting his 
healing touch! What sights of human misery and woe he 
must have witnessed as he walked through those Judean vil- 
lages and the people laid their sick in the streets through 
which he passed, beseeching permission only to touch but the 
border of his garment! 
What remarkable faith 
in the healing power of 
this Great Physician was 
manifested by those four 
men who astounded the 
crowd assembled in a 
house by lowering their 
sick friend through the 


roof! We do not marvel 
that Jesus was moved 
with compassion. It was 


this healing ministry of 
which the ancient 
prophet dreamed when 
he said, ‘Himself took 
our infirmities and bore 
our sicknesses.” The 
missionary physician is 
continuing this healing 
ministry of the Great 
Physician. “He took my 
sickness into his own 
heart,” said a _ patient A 


DISPENSARY CLINIC IN A MISSION HOSPITAL 
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when discharged from a mission hospital. The chureh needs — 
no apology for medical missions. } 

Had there been no divine command to heal the sick, the 
church of Christ would nevertheless be compelled to maintain 
an extensive medical missionary service because of the physi- 
cal needs of the non-Christian world. We can not behold the 
indescribable suffering and physical distress of humanity in 
the Orient without being touched with a feeling for its infirmi- 
ties. The non-Christian world is an unspeakably sick world 
and needs relief. Notwithstanding the remarkable efforts of 
the British government in checking the spread of disease in 
India, there are still 100 millions of people in that unhappy 
country beyond the reach of even the simplest medical aid. 
Can any one possibly imagine the population of the United 
States absolutely deprived of all recourse to medical assistance? 
Ninety out of every 100 people who die in the non-Christian 
world suffer their pain and agony to the end, without any 
attention on the part of a doctor or a nurse. In the entire 
province of Szchuan, with a population of sixty million, there 
are today only two hospitals for women and children, There 
are a thousand walled cities in China which have never seen 
a missionary physician. Although Baptist missionaries have 
been working in Assam for eighty years, there are neverthe- 
less millions of people who never have the ministry of a physi- 
cian. The proportion of doctors to the population in the United 
States averages more than one to a thousand, whereas on 
Baptist foreign mission fields there is generally only one physi- — 
cian to every million inhabitants. In the Back Bay district 
of Boston one can find as many as fifteen offices of physicians 
in a single block, whereas in China a traveler could pass 
through, not fifteen blocks but 1500 villages and find no ‘evi- 
dence of the presence of a doctor. About ninety million peo- 
ple in Africa are dependent entirely on their witch doctors 
and native medicine men for aid in time of sickness. 

This situation is all the more appalling when we take into 
consideration those frightful diseases which sweep across vast 
areas in the Orient, and men, women and children are mowed 
down like stalks of grain before the reaper. Tuberculosis is so 
common that at least one person in every three is afflicted 
with one form or another of this fearful plague. The in- 
fluenza epidemic in 1918 exacted a terrible toll in America, 
and yet it is estimated that the number of people who died of 
influenza in India exceeded the death casualties of the entire 
war. 


“The influenza epidemic struck us and the people began 
to die off like flies. There was more work to do than could 
have been done by twenty nurses. We all know what a ter- 
rible havoc was wrought by influenza over in civilized, en- 
lightened, cleaned-up America where you have a doctor for 
every few scores of people and people who can read the 
papers and profit by the valuable information which they 
contain concerning the best measures for prevention and 
spread of disease. So perhaps you can’t imagine what it was like 
over here where there is only one physician for thousands 
and thousands of people; where there is no conception of 
hygiene and_ sanitation 
but on the contrary an 
actual belief in the effi | 
cacy of filth and often — 
prejudice against clean- | 
liness. In treating a dis- 
ease which called for 
clean, well ventilated 
rooms we had to treat 
our patients in their lit- 
tle mud hut homes which 
have but a single small 
door and no windows.”’— | 
C. R. Manley, M.D., Ong 
gole, South India. 4 

Countless multitudes 
are afflicted and die of | 
great scourges like | 
smallpox, cholera, lep- | 
rosy and other® diseases 
which hardly ever come 
within the observation 
of a general practitioner | 
in America. Great num-— 
bers are stricken with 
disease peculiar to the — 
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Orient and the tropics, which are so rare in America that- they 
are seldom mentioned in medical text-books. 


“A man had been left in the hospital during the night in 
a pitiful condition by his brother townsmen. There was no 
skin on his right side or arm, bone and nerves all exposed, 
here and there hard, charred flesh and over all infection. The 
man suffering from fever and delirium had run into a roaring 
grass fire, had been taken to the hospital and left with neither 
food nor money. He returned to his town, four or five days’ 
travel away, a well man, to tell what Christ had done for 
him and what he got in the chapel services; to tell the dif- 
ference between the love that had cared for him and the men 
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who had fled, leaving him to die.”—J. C. King, M. D., Banza 
Manteke, Congo. 


“The influence gained over the people by the use of medi 
cines on the Congo is great. A few months ago Doctor Leslie 
found a boy with a most pitiful case of yaws. His face and 
mouth were covered with the sores. The doctor persuaded 
him to come to the station. The yaws yielded readily to treat- 
ment. Several weeks later he was taken back to his village 
as an advertisement. The missionary had no difficulty in 
securing on his ‘face value’ several boys for the school.’— 
H. F. Gilbert, Vanga, Belgian Congo. 


“Recently a young man was brought to us with a broken 
arm of some days’ standing and gangrene had already set in. 
We tried to save the arm, but after a day or two we told the 
father that we would try a little longer to save it but feared 
it would have to be amputated. In a short time he came to 
me to take his son home. I tried to show him that such a 
course meant certain death. He replied: ‘What good would 
he be with only one arm? He might as well die!’ In vain 
I pleaded for one or two days more to save the arm, or for op- 
eration if necessary to save life. The young man was taken 
home.”—J. S. Timpany, M. D., Hanumakonda, South India. 

“T found a little fellow ten years old who had fallen from 
a winnowing tower at harvest time and had thrown his hip 
out of joint. He was walking on one leg and a bamboo stick 
held in his little hands. The injured leg was dragging help- 
lessly about. Any one of our physicians could have restored 
him the use of his leg in a few moments if called upon when 
the accident occurred. Think of that boy’s handicap through- 
out life for want of a little help at the right time!”—Rev. C. E. 
Chaney, Maubin, Burma. 

“A mother came to the hospital dispensary with a babe in 
her arms. The infant had a large encephalocele, or “brain 
tumor,’ growing from the cranial cavity, at the root of the 
nose. She had gone to some one who had incised the tumor 
and, as I looked at it, I saw that the child’s life was probably 
forfeited.”—-R. C. Thomas, M. D., Iloilo, Philippine Islands. 

_ Conditions are made all the more deplorable and tragic 
through malpractice and the frightful remedies used by the 
heathen population. Sanitation and hygiene are unknown. 
Thousands of people, in order to cure various maladies, drink 
foul, green, polluted, scum-covered water from a pool or sacred 
Stream, in which these same thousands have previously bathed 
and washed their clothes. Heathen remedies for disease are 
unspeakably cruel, savagely barbarous, producing intense 
agonies. They seldom cure, almost invariably aggravate the 
disease and frequently kill the patient. The task of the medi- 
cal missionary is made unusually difficult because so often he 
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is called upon to treat patients of whom heathen quacks and 
witch doctors have used all their remedies in vain, and the 
missionary is summoned as a last resort. 

The following extracts from reports of Baptist mission- 
aries describe actual cases under their observation. These 
extracts reveal more forcibly than any general description the 
fearful remedies of heathenism and the appalling need of medi- 
cal missions: : 


“I was called to the side of a man suffering from convul- 
sions and found him stretched out on a plank flat on his back. 
On the pit of his stomach was another large man balancing 
himself on his knuckles and knees, vainly trying to gouge out 
the food and pain. It was no surprise to learn that the patient 
died within half an hour.”—Rev. C. E, Chaney, Maubin, Burma. 

“The picture of a little child comes to me. She was a 
pretty little child, but totally blind. Some friends had put 
something into the eyes, when she was ill, and ruined them. 
It was well-meant, but it spoiled her life. There was no cure.” 
—R. C. Thomas, M. D., Iloilo, Philippine Islands. 


“At the close of the service a man was introduced to us 
who had been a paralytic for two years. He had been given 
six poisonous snakes to eat as a cure, but of course he did 
not obtain the desired results, and he immediately came for- 
ward asking us to treat him.”—C, B. Lesher, M. D., Chaoyang, 
South China. 


“In the first village which I entered I found the old chief 
stretched out on a skin in the center of his house. A young 
man was gashing his temples, with an old case knife, and 
sucking the blood through the horn of an antelope. This treat- 
ment was given for a headache. I substituted some good ad- 
vice and a good dose of medicine.”—J. E. Geil, Banza Manteke, 
Africa. 


“The Chinese profess to heal dog bites by writing char- 
acters on the wound; to heal sores by writing characters 
with the claw of a wild beast on the abscess; to cure trachoma 
by making passes and reciting charms, and to cure rheuma- 
tism by drinking monkey and bear bones in wine. They chew 
the bones of deer and dog meat for a tonic; swallow a stone 
tor accelerating childbirth; and eat mud from the center of 
the fireplace for the cure of palpitation of the heart.’”—W. R. 
Morse, M. D., Suifu, West China. 


“I watched an enterprising Chinese doctor not long ago. 
A good sized crowd had gathered under a huge umbrella at the 
side of the street. Leopard skins, monkey and beaver skins 
were hanging from the top of the umbrella and as I peered 
through the circle of onlookers, I saw a pile of bones and 
monkey skeletons on the ground. The man was talking in a 
most energetic fashion. Every little while he would bend 
down, pick up a monkey skeleton and rub it on a big, broad 
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file. Then he would take a tiger’s foot, or some other bone, 
mix up the “bone dust,” fold it up in a paper like a prescrip- 
tion powder and sell it to a waiting patient.”—C. E. Tomp- 
kins, M. D., Suifu, West China, 


“The Hindu method of cure was to shave the top of the 
head, make a hole in the scalp and rub into it a rank poison. 
Then the whole thing was plastered up with a preparation of 
lime so that none of the poison should escape. It seemed such 
a pity to see strong young men dying from such maltreatment. 
One day that I spent in a distant village helping the sick 
I shall never forget. The misery and helplessness of the 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Ought the United States To Be a Missionary Nation?! 


By ERNEST D. BURTON 


OME twenty years ago at a critical moment in China’s 
history, Chang Chih Tung wrote a little book which was 
translated into English under the title, “Christianity 
China’s Only Hope.” Is it not time for some far-sighted 

American to write a book entitled, ‘‘The Adoption of the Mis- 
sionary Spirit America’s Only Hope for Future Greatness’? 

But what is the missionary spirit ideally defined? Let us 
note, then, some things that we do not include in it. It is 
not the spirit of conquest, military, intellectual or religious. 
Mohammedanism has been a missionary religion, but not so far 
as it has won its converts by force has it been a missionary 
religion in our sense of the word. ‘The strenuous efforts to 
spread German kultur throughout the world were missionary 
in a sense, but not in the sense in which we are now speaking 
of the missionary spirit. 

The missionary spirit in its truly Christian expression 
recognizes that people are the center of every problem, that 
human welfare is the supreme value of the world, and that 
welfare in its highest sense can never be imposed upon people 
by force. 

He who believes in the mission and destiny of his own 
nation ought for that very reason to recognize and respect the 
peculiar genius of every other nation. In his recent book on 
Americanization Dr. Charles Brooks well says: 


Americanization does not involve hatred or contempt of other 


nations. . Many of the truest patriots are the missionaries 
of the finest world fraternity. Mazzini, the Italian statesman and 
patriot, has given this beautiful expression to the truth: ‘‘Every 


people has its special mission, which will codperate toward the 
fulfillment of the general mission of humanity. That mission con- 
stitutes its nationality. Nationality is sacred.” 

If the missionary spirit meant conquest, every true American 
would pray that his country might have none of it. 

Nor is the missionary spirit identical with propagandist 
zeal. The propagandist is a man who wants other people to 
accept his opinions. A certain element and form of this spirit 
must doubtless enter into the effort and plan of the missionary. 
But when the missionary becomes simply a propagandist, he 
has missed the essence of the missionary spirit. The mis- 
sionary who has really caught the spirit of Jesus is supremely 
interested in people and their welfare—and while right opinions 
contribute mightily to human welfare, the two are not iden- 
tical. Life is more than thought. Character is shaped by 
other agencies than dogma. Personalities are more potential 
than opinions. Conduct shapes character as truly as convic- 
tions control conduct, and conduct comes as often by example 
as by precept. The true missionary is interested in people 
believing the truth because he knows that the truth will make 
them free. But he knows that freedom does not come as the 
result of adopting opinions that have no root in experience. 
Mnlightened minds, liberated personalities, wills set free for 
the highest—these are the goals of his ambition, not reciters of 
creeds, however true and vital these creeds may be to the mis- 
sionary who propagates them. 

The essence of the missionary spirit in the Christian 
sense of the words is the desire that others shall possess what 
we have ourselves found to be the real goods of life—a desire 
not vaguely cherished as an unessential sentiment, but affecting 
action. This spirit will necessarily, because of difference in 
circumstances, find various expression in different persons, a 
different expression in an individual from that which it finds 
in a group, and different in a voluntary group from that which 
it finds in a nation. In the last analysis the missionary spirit 
is simply good will to one’s fellow men as distinguished from 
selfish individualism. One of the things that all history shows, 
but recent history most strikingly, is that there is but one 
morality for us all, whether individuals or groups, whether 
small groups or large. That which is evil between persons does 
not become good between groups of people, nor that which is 
a virtue between individuals become a vice when practiced by 
multitudes in relation to one another. There are indeed some 
things which an individual can do which a nation cannot do, 
because doing them as a nation involves either a practicalty 
impossible consent of all the members of the nation, or a 
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coercion of the minority by the majority, which is itself im- 
moral. We are well agreed in America at least that the nation 3 
ought not to send out men for the purpose of establishing Presby-_ 
terian churches, even if the Presbyterians constituted a majority 
of the nation. But this does not change the great fact that 
moral principles are universal and apply to nations as well | 
as to individuals. For a nation to be grasping, unjust, cruel, — 
is as truly wrong as for an individual, and the effect of the 
injustice and cruelty is likely to be far more widespread and © 
harmful than in the case of an individual. The problem of _ 
national morality is a difficult one and perhaps has never been | 
fully thought out. But certainly it is a problem to which | 
it becomes us now to give heed. For, on the one side, we - | 
have lately witnessed the frightful results of a false morality _ 
adopted by a nation and followed on a national scale, and, 
on the other hand, we as a nation are facing problems and re- 
sponsibilities which loudly call upon us to determine what it 
is right for a nation to-do. On the great road that nations _ 
travel, is our course to be upward to nobler life and greater 
usefulness or downward to the vices that, invading a nation’s 2) 
life, destroy it? | 
Facing this situation, what would it involve for us to avow 
it as our aim to make the United States a missionary nation? 
We have pointed out above some things that it would not in- 
volve, such as a spirit of conquest or a propaganda undertaken 


by the nation on behalf of any type of organized religion. Let q 
us now try to answer it positively. And first in general terms. 
The United States would be a missionary nation if, as a people, 
we were pervaded by the desire that other nations should 
enjoy all the things which our experience has taught us to | 
believe are the real goods of life, in such form and measure 
as would contribute to their highest welfare. If we had this | 
spirit, we should recognize that in the expression of this spirit 
there are some things which we can do as individuals, and | 
only as individuals or as small voluntary groups, certain others — 
that we can do as large groups, such as Christian denomina- 
tions or as undenominational but Christian or philanthropic 
societies, and still other things which we must do, or refrain | 
from doing, as a nation and through our government. | 
If, then, we are a missionary nation, individual mission-_ 
aries will be going out from us to other lands. For there willl 
be a multitude of young men and women among us whose © 
altruistic good will will extend not only to their neighbors _ 
and fellow Americans, but to other nations. Realizing how 
rapidly the world is becoming one, and all nations, being made _ 
of one blood and having common needs and common aspira- | 
tions, are being bound together into one community, they will 
desire to be the bearers of Christianity’s message and the | 
witnesses of America’s experience to the lands across the seas. 
They will not all hold the same opinions and they will not 
all do the same work. Some will be preachers, some teachers, | 
some physicians, some scientists and engineers. But in so far _ 
as they are the representatives of the nation’s missionary 
spirit, they will be moved by the spirit of good will. They 
will go not to exploit the nation to which they go, but to con- 
tribute to its welfare and to the creation of a spirit of mutual _ 
friendliness that shall encircle the earth. If they are intelli- 
gent, they will not go with a spirit of condescending superiority | 
or with a zeal for conquest, but will recognize that as Mazzini — 
says, “Every people has its special mission, which will co 


operate toward the fulfillment of the general mission of hu-| 
manity.” They will seek to discover that mission, to learn 
from it what they can, and not to defeat it, but to help toward | 
its fulfillment. 4 

If we are a missionary nation, there will be certain to. 
be among us many individuals who, unable themselves to take 
up their residence abroad or constrained by conscience not to. 
do: so, yet being deeply desirous of making their contribution 
to the world’s welfare and to the permeation of the world 
by those great principles which Jesus taught and exemplified, 
will unite together to do as groups the things that they cannot 
do as individuals. Doubtless these groups will grow larger 
and larger, not only because they will add individuals to 
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their number, but because the several societies, perceiving the 
identity of their purpose and the advantages of unity of effort, 
will coordinate their plans and combine their efforts. This 
process we are now witnessing. Denominational societies, hav- 
ing learned by experience the advantages of codperation on 
the field of their missionary effort, are now discovering the 
great advantages of a combined appeal to the Christian com- 
munity at home. This very process is tending to make us, 
to an extent scarcely dreamed of a generation ago, a mis- 
sionary nation. The missionary enterprise has a standing in 
the nation, and a hold upon the thought and conscience of 
the nation surpassing that of a decade ago. Where shall we 
be a decade hence if the plans now developing for a united 
appeal of all the missionary organizations to all in the nation 
who are in sympathy with their aims shall have that realization 
that now seems possible? In ways we did not anticipate or 
dare to hope for, we are becoming a missionary nation. 

But can we strictly as a nation, as a political entity, have 
any part in this success? By abstinence from certain courses 
of action which have been common among nations, we cer- 
tainly can. There is no obstacle in morals or the Constitution 
or international law or sound political science to our rigor- 
ously refusing to share in any act of injustice to another na- 
tion. We can be scrupulous with the scrupulousness of a 
sensitive conscience in no 
way to invade the right or 
harm the life of another 


people. And this itself 
would have missionary 
value. Such a course of 
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By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew MacLeish of La Grange, Ill, written 
only a few days before he made his last heroic flight: 


If I find it necessary to make the supreme sacrifice, always 
remember this—I am so firmly convinced that the ideals I am going 
to fight for are right and splendid ideals that I am happy to be able 
to give so much for them. I could not have any self-respect, ] 
could not consider myself a man, if I saw these ideals defeated 
when it lies in my power to defend them. 

So I have no fears! I have no regrets; I have only to thank God 
for such a wonderful opportunity to serve him and the world. No, if 
I must make the supreme sacrifice, I will do it gladly and I wil! 
do it honorably and bravely, as your son should, and the life that | 
lay down will be my preparation for the grander, finer life that I 
shall take up. I shall live! 

You must not grieve. I shall be supremely happy—so must you 
—not that I have ‘“‘gone west,’’ but that I have bought such a 
wonderful life at so small a price and paid for it so gladly. 

Shall we as a nation in days of peace be true to that vision 
of service that came to us in the war? How we shall do it is 
an important question—a question for statesmen and political 
scientists to study and help us to solve. But the fundamental 
question is whether we recognize that a nation can not only 
abstain from injustice, but, being a member of the great family 
of nations, live as a member of the family, seeking the highest 
welfare of its own people in the highest welfare of the world. 
If we must find justification for it, it is amply justified in the 
evidence of history that national selfishness leads to the destruc- 
tion of the nation. It is true of nations as of men that he 
that saveth his life shall 
lose it. 

We have been moving 
not steadily, perhaps not 
rapidly, but on the whole 
moving, toward the recog- 


nition of the fact that 


action is necessarily the 
expression of a national 
conscience. Being so, it 
will ultimately be recog- 
nized as such alike by 
the nation directly af- 
fected by the action and 
by others who only look 
on. It can but contribute 
| powerfully to bring inter- 
national injustice to an 
end. 

But there is more than 
this that we can do and 
ought to do. The truth 
is, there is no middle 
ground between national 

selfishness and national 
good will. The middle 
point of indifference is a 
point of unstable equilib- 
‘rium impossible to main- 


S HE passed through the shadowy garden, so tall and so 
white, 
Her eyes on the stars and her face like an angel’s upturned, 
And it seemed to my thought that the dusk round her head with 
the light : 
Of an aureole burned. 


But where she had trodden unseeing, I found on the path 

A cricket, so frail that her light foot had maimed it, yet strong 
To valiantly pipe, tiny hero, a faint aftermath 

Of its yesterday song. 


And I whispered, ‘Alas, Little Brother, why must it befall 

That the passing of angels but cripples and leaves us to die? 
Poor imp of the greensward, God trumpets me clear in thy call; 
Thou art braver than I. 


The Bright Ones of Heaven have trodden me down as they 
passed; 

I crawl in their footsteps a trampled and impotent thing. 

I know not the reason, nor question henceforth; to the last 

While I live, I will sing.” 


while a nation cannot act 
exactly as an individual 
acts because it is not an 
individual, it yet can act, 
and for its own sake and 
the world’s sake must act, 
on the principle of the 
Golden Rule. In this time 
of reaction, after action, 
many are lifting up their 
voices’ against such a 
principle who in the storm 
and stress of war were 
silent or spoke on the 
other side. It is time for 
men of clearer vision to 
stand firm in its defense, 
cautious no doubt in the 
application of it lest it be 
discredited by misapplica- 
tion, but unshakably firm 


tain. Justice has no se- 
‘cure foundation except in 
good will, and if there is 
good will, it will find for itself positive expression. Recent 
years have witnessed wonderful progress in this kind of posi- 
tive altruistic action. Our theories perhaps would have said 
‘that in times of disaster abroad, individuals and groups 
‘might contribute to the relief of suffering, but that money 
raised by taxation could not be appropriated for such pur- 
‘poses. Yet again and again Congress has made such ap- 
‘Propriations without protest from the people. Recall, for ex- 
ample, that train that sped eastward to the relief of Halifax 
in the time of the disaster caused by the explosion of steam- 
ships in her harbor, bearing carloads of material paid for out 
of the national treasury. But far more significant was the 
act of the United States in entering the great war. I know 
there are cynics today who tell us that we went in to save 
ourselves, and doubtless there is an element of truth in that 
statement. But they do but slander their own people, if they 
do not also belittle their own motives, who tell us that national 
|Selfishness was the only or the chief motive that led to the act 
of April, 1917. The official record is clear and the broader evi- 
‘dence of history is clear. Let us not be false to our own best 
impulses and motives by being ashamed, after the battle, of the 
gtives that led many of our sons to lay down their lives, and 
many a father and mother to give them up without hesita- 
tion. Remember those great words of Kenneth MacLeish, son 


| 


in defense of the principle 
and in effort for the 
gradual conformity of our 
national action to it. 

But possibly under all circumstances, the most effective 


expression of the missionary spirit which we could make at the 
time would be in the application of it to our own industrial 
and social problems. That it has such application is as certain 
as that such problem exists. The same principle that ought 
to rule between nations ought also to rule between the classes 
of a nation. To deal justly and fairly with one another, to apply 
the Golden Rule to the problems of employer and employee, 
of laborer and capitalist, to the relations of black and white, of 
new Americans and old Americans, would not only be in itself 
a great achievement, but would be of immense advantage to us 
in our relations with other nations. It isa strange paradox that 
our record of relations to other people is much brighter than 
that of our dealings with one another. 

It is the destiny of the missionary spirit, as that spirit was 
exemplified in Jesus Christ and as it finds expression today in 
the most intelligent and Christlike of his followers, to per- 
meate all society and to control the relations of all groups of 
people to one another. The loud call of divine providence to 
the United States—but not to her alone—is to become a mis- 
sionary nation. The adoption of the missionary spirit is Amer- 
ica’s only hope for future greatness and for the fulfilment 
of her destiny. 

Chicago. 
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The Outlook for Protestantism in Poland — 


THE BAP 


By CHARLES A. BROOKS 


street car lifting his hat frequently. He aroused my 

curiosity, and I watched him closely and discovered he 

uncovered his head whenever we passed a church or re- 
ligious statue. I have since noticed others doing the same 
thing. In Cracow I have seen workingmen coming home from 
their day’s labor kneeling devoutly in the street before a 
church. I am told that in the Polish army it is the general 
custom for soldiers to kneel without embarrassment or arous- 
ing comment and “say their prayers” before retiring. 

More than any other country, Poland is almost completely 
under the domination of the Roman Catholic Church—not only 
intellectually and socially, but politically and economically. Il 
was told of one of our Baptist business men who was about 
to close a contract, the preliminaries of which were all satis- 
factorily arranged, and as he was about to sign the contract 
the question was asked, “Are you a Catholic?” Upon being 
informed that he was a Protestant, with polite regrets the con- 
tract was withdrawn. 

The minister of education and religion told Mr. Kralicek 
that he would be entirely guided by the advice and wishes of 
the archbishop. Mr. Paderewski is a devout Catholic and pub- 
licly kissed the hand of the cardinal on one occasion while 
in America. In Italy, France and Belgium there are mod- 
ernists and liberal elements both in government and intellec- 
tual circles whose influence tends to mitigate somewhat the 
influence of the church. But in Poland apparently such in- 
fluences are almost wholly wanting. 

Baptist work in Poland began as far back as 1858, when 
Baptists in Germany carried the new light to their fellow 
countrymen in Russia. There are about 600,000 people of Ger- 
man Lutheran antecedents in Russian Poland. Baptists and 
a few Methodists represent Protestantism among them. But 
Lutheranism in Poland, I regret to say, is as deadly a foe of 
Baptist life and progress as ever Catholicism could be. Under 
the ezar, the German-speaking Baptists were unmolested, but 
under Roman Catholic domination they have only opposition 
and persecution to look forward to in spite of professions of 
religious liberty. 

It was my good fortune to attend the sessions of the 
Polish Baptist Union in the city of Lodz. It was the first 
meeting to be held since the war and was notable for several 
reasons. One was the presence of a representative from Posen, 
formerly German Poland. I had been in the meeting of the 
French Baptists when the representatives from Alsace were 
welcomed. Now I was permitted to see the welcome accorded 
the representatives from German Poland which will doubtless 
be officially united to Poland by plebiscite. Except for my 
comment, however, no demonstration was made as to the sig- 
nificance of the event, although Pastor Drews was repeatedly 
honored by the delegates and the program committee. And 
he was worthy of it—a quiet, genial veteran of the cross, past 
middle age, and with a record for devotion and efficiency 
which would make him a conspicuous figure in any Baptist 
gathering. He told me personally that he expected the ple- 
biscite would give Posen to Poland. 

The conference was held in the First Church of Lodz, 
which is one of the great Baptist churches of the world. It 
had a membership before the war of over 1,500, and its main 
auditorium will seat more than 2,000. It conducts a nurses’ 
home, a store and fuel yard for the poor, and cares for many 
of the destitute of the community. There is a Second Church 
which I visited and where I spoke on Sunday morning. This 
church is located in a section of the city where the people are 
very poor. In the rear of the church is a long two-story build- 
ing, a kind of apartment house, which is used as a dwelling 
for the destitute families connected with the church and also 
as a residence for the pastor. I shall never forget my visit 
to that apartment, nor the appalling poverty and need which 
it revealed. The building is so badly in need of repairs, for 
which there is no money, that they were about to tear it down 
and sell the material in order to pay for repairs on the roof of 
the church building. I protested and asked them to wait till 


Ll: Warsaw I noticed a man sitting opposite me in the 


1 could appeal to America. Here in one room was living an 
aged couple, in the next a widow with five children, and in the 
next a father out of work, with his wife and ten children, all 
living in one room. I could not bear to contemplate what it 
would mean to these families who were sheltered even by this 
poor building, should it be torn down and they turned adrift. 

Our Baptist Union in Poland represents 3,229 members, 
and with the adherents a total of about 9,000 souls, distributed 
in twenty churches and fifty-seven stations. The territory of 
the union comprises what was Russian Poland. In German 
Poland, not yet incorporated in the union, are eighteen 
churches and ninety stations. No figures are available for 
Galicia or Silesia, in both of which sections we have some 
Baptist work. Two of the churches are composed of Bohe- 
mians, and in most of the churches there are some Polish | 
members. Most of the pastors speak Polish and are able to 
preach in that language. In Posen, where we have probably 
the largest number of Polish members, there were thirty-nine 
Poles baptized during the war. Three Polish missionaries 
are employed there, and three are ready for appointment in 
Poland proper as soon as support can be obtained for them. 

Six of our churches are without pastors. Three of the 
buildings were destroyed by war operations. In one place, 
Kicin, the congregation is now worshiping in the base of the 
community windmill. We have lost, in one way and an- 
other, about 2,000 members. One of our missionaries, Mr. 
Andra, died on his way to Siberia, and one of our pastors, 
Mr. Moor, died in Siberia. Most of the members in our 
churches outside of Lodz and Warsaw have lost all their pos- 
sessions and have returned from exile under the necessity of 
beginning life over again. Most of those who are not depend- 
ent are unable to help others. I have a carefully compiled 
statement of the number of families in need, which is truly 
appalling. In our churches there are 324 unemployed de- 


pendent families: 225 widows, 276 orphans, fifteen aged cou- | 


ples, three ministers’ widows and three aged ministers—all of 
whom we should relieve at once. This will, of course, not be 
a permanent necessity. q 

Why can not Baptists avail themselves of the relief which 
is being sent from America to meet the general need? That 
is what I wanted to know, and I found the answer. I was in 
formed, upon what I consider the most reliable authority, that 


when the Rockefeller Foundation sent over a great quantity 
of relief stores, including condensed milk, the distribution of 


relief was made by parishes, and the church mavhinery was 
used for that purpose. Baptists were refused any share of this 


relief. When the representatives of the Foundation were ap- 


pealed to, they replied, ‘“‘We have put the whole matter in the 
hands of the Polish committee.” And they declined to inter- 
fere. 


and disproportionate. 
tists are placed as Protestants in a Roman Catholic country we 
as Baptists in America must render them direct relief. 


The delegates to the conference were a fine appearing © 
The outstanding figure was that of President — 
Her} 
is a big man in every way, a wise, cautious but indefatigable | 


body of men. 
Brauer, who enjoys the love and the esteem of everyone. 


leader, who has endured much for his faith. Two or three of. 


—— = ania 


When a second distribution of meat was made, after 
protests the Baptists received a small share, wholly inadequate — 
Because of the position in which Bap- 


the younger men impressed me favorably and give great prom | 


One pastor was conspicuous for a 
His hair and beard had turned | 


He appeared at the 


ise for future leadership. 
white streak through his hair. 
white in a night during the deportation. 


conference in a borrowed suit, as he had no clothing fit to. 
His experience coming to the conference was typical 


wear. 
and significant. 
owing to the great congestion on the train had been obliged 
to stand upon the platform of the second-class car. For this 
he was penalized by the conductor and mulcted out of a 


He had purchased a third-class ticket, but 


a 


marks, which he paid rather than have any trouble. ' 

A Christian Jew from Odessa was present and gave me 
the interesting information that there are several congrega- 
tions of baptized Jewish believers in Russia—in Odessa, Kief 
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and other places. This work is largely supported by the Mild- 
may Mission of London. 

One of the most interesting men at the conference was a 
layman, repeatedly referred to in appreciative words in various 
reports—Mr. Adolp Horak, the treasurer of the union. He is 
the most prosperous layman among our Baptists, and is de- 
pended upon to m e up deficits, loan everybody money, en- 
tertain all Baptist wayfarers, and is still an optimist! He is 
a manufaeturer of clothing and has large contracts for the 
army, which he is able to fill because he has the machinery 
and the army needs the material. Every week he is subjected 

to visitation, examination, annoyance and inconvenience, but 
thus far has not been seriously interfered with. 

I was the guest during the conference of another substan- 
tial Baptist family—the Wenscke’s. This family shares with 
Mr. Horak the affectionate regard of all the churches. Hos- 
pitable, generous, of great heart and soul, this family has ex- 
erted a wide and beneficent influence upon our Baptist work. 
I am greatly indebted to them, not only for their delightful 
hospitality, but for the services of the daughter, Miss Martha 
Wenscke, as interpreter. She is a graduate of our Training 
School in Chicago. She speaks Polish, German and English 
and is a well educated young woman who until recently con- 
ducted a fine private school. She was indispensable to me, not 
only during the conference, but as interpreter of several public 
addresses. 

Our representative in Poland is to be K. W. Strzelec of 
Milwaukee, whom the Home Mission Society have loaned for 
this work and who will spend several months in intensive 
study of the situation in Poland. He has a wide acquaintance 
among Polish journalists and is well known as the editor of a 
paper which circulated widely in Poland before the war. He 
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reached Poland only about six hours before I left, having been 
a month and a day traveling from New York, after having 
been delayed three weeks there by the strike. 

To most of us, it will be something of a surprise to learn 
that there is an important Protestant heritage and tradition 
in Polish history. The creator of the Polish literature, Mikolaj 
Rej (Ray), was a Protestant nobleman of great erudition and 
influence. He broke with the Roman Catholic Church and 
threw the weight of his great influence into the conflict for 
intellectual and religious liberty. 

Another historical figure of importance is a man who 
bears to Americans an unpronounceable name—Czeczeshowicz. 
He translated the New Testament into Polish and was him- 
self an immersed believer upon conviction, after a careful 
stidy of the scriptures. He belonged to a group of Arians 
who entertained doubts as to the eternal co-existence of the 
Son with the Father, but he believed in the divinity of our 
Lord and was a man of great spiritual power. 

Today in Poland there is a considerable group of men who 
call themselves ‘free thinkers,” but who are not so much 
anti-religious as anti-Catholic. ‘There is much social unrest 
which is impatient with Roman Catholic conservatism but 
hospitable to a democratic religious message. In these two 
elements seem to lie the hope of Protestantism. I urged our 
Baptist brethren to trust Mr. Strzelec fully and not to be im- 
patient if they did not see some immediate results from his 
work. It is going to require careful educational preparation 
before we can expect a wide hearing for our Protestant mes- 
sage. We must plan with far-seeing vision and great patience 
if we would make our contribution to the liberation of Poland 
and the evangelization of the Polish people. 

New York City. 


The Ministry of Healing 


(Continued from page 119) 
people were almost more than I could stand. Beds with three 
and four occupants, all helpiess, and no one to care for them. 
The sanitary conditions were most dreadful.”—Lillian V. Wag- 
ner, Ramapatnam, South India. 


“A boy of ten years was gored by an infuriated bull. 
The village surgeon, the barber, was called. His surgical 
outfit consisted of a coarse needle and yarn dyed with indigo. 
While men forcibly held the boy, the surgeon sewed up the 


wound. Three days later symptoms of blood poisoning ap- 
(peared. The anxious relatives carried him on a bed to the 
‘hospital. Chloroform instead of force, western surgical ap- 


|pliances and methods, and a happy bright boy running about 
the hospital grounds, while the healing process went on! 
Grateful relatives now listen day after day to the gospel mes- 
sage.’—J. S. Timpany, M. D., Hanumakonda, South India. 

The service of the missionary physician is essential to 
the very existence and development of the Christian church 
on the foreign field. Christianity can not prosper in communi- 
ties whose inhabitants are doomed to life-long misery, suffer- 
ing and despair because of their unsanitary methods of living. 
A church in a village continually at the mercy of recurring 
Plagues and epidemics, because proper medical aid is inac- 
cessible, faces a most uncertain and precarious future. No 
Sunday school can report progress on the foreign field so long 
as nothing is done to reduce the high child mortality. The 
educational missionary finds that it is just as necessary, in 
fact more so, to have the pupils in his schools protected by 
vaccination against smallpox, as it is in the big American 
cities. No imagination is necessary to picture the results in 
the work of a struggling church in a village in India, if five 
or six of its leading members were stricken with influenza and 
died because medical assistance was not available. 

Furthermore, the missionaries themselves are not immune 
to sickness and require medical attention. Only those who 
have lived in tropical climates can understand the fearful 
strain to which the human organism is subjected by continual 
Tesidence in regions whose climates and environments are so 
different from that in the temperate zones. It is not only 
a waste of denominational money but it is unpardonable negli- 
gence to send foreign missionaries to remote regions in tropical 
countries and expect them to live and labor there without some 
provision for medical attention. A double tragedy in the family 


of one of our Baptist missionaries would substantiate this state- 
ment. The two young sons of the missionary became ill and 
the nearest physician was sixty miles away. There was no con- 
veyance in which to bring him except a bullock cart. Before 
he arrived the boys had died. 

We should also bear in mind that the work of the medical 
missionary is an indispensable agency in evangelism. Thou- 
sands of doors in the non-Christian world, which otherwise 
would be closed to the presentation of the gospel, are opened 
as if by magic through the healing art of the missionary 
physician. He heals the body and he is also an incalculable 
factor in the healing of the soul. The ministry is one of the 
clearest proofs to the Oriental mind of the reality and the 
disinterestedness of our religion. Many a convert who today 
is a strong pillar in the native church traces his interest in 
and acceptance of Christianity back to the time when some 
medical missionary came to his home and relieved his physical 
suffering. ; 

“Into the East these medical missionaries have intro- 
duced anesthetics which abolish pain, vaccination which ban- 
ishes smallpox, and the intelligent treatment of other epi- 
demics (for example, the plague and the cholera which make 
such awful havoc in the teeming centers of Oriental life), 
and antiseptic surgery which saves thousands of lives and 
untold suffering. But the West as well as the East owes not a 
little to the medical missionary. Perhaps the one most useful 
drug in medicine is quinine, and the world owes it to the 
Jesuit missionaries of South America. Before the chemists 
extracted its active principle it was originally administered 
as the pulverized bark of the cinchona tree, and was popu- 
larly known as ‘Jesuits’ bark;’ while Calabar bean, the Kola 
nut, and Strophanthus, valuable modern remedies, we owe to 
Doctor Nassau, an African missionary.’”—W. W. Keen, M. D. 

Thus the medical missionary holds a pivotal place in the 
missionary enterprise. He exemplifies to the non-Christian 
world the Great Physician; he opens countless doors to the 
gospel, which would otherwise be closed; he ministers to a 
world whose susceptibility to disease is beyond all compre- 
hension; he is doing a work which demands and deserves the 
prayerful and generous support of the Christian church. 

And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teach- 
ing in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing every disease among the people—Matt. 9:35. 


—— 


SHOULD WE AS BAPTISTS CONTROL 
OR BE CONTROLLED? 


I attended a council meeting recently 
to which was brought the proposition of 
preserving for the denomination a piece 
of property that came through a legacy 
and other moneys contributed by the 
Baptist Church of the city. 

It appears that an interest developed 
by the Baptist church as a mission grew 
into a church; a property was provided, 
and an arrangement was entered into by 
contract that after the mission church 
had paid a certain amount of money by 
installments, it was to be given a deed 
to the property, and a mortgage for the 
balance was to be given back to the 
mother church. 

The mission church progressed satis- 
factorily, did a good work and prospered, 
payments were made, and a large conge- 
gation was in attendance regularly. 

In the course of time, its pastor was 
called to another field and a new man 
came. It supposed it was calling a’ man 
who would be a help and an inspiration. 
He no sooner arrived than he began to 
scheme to secure the property. Being a 
man of ability, he induced the church to 
pass from time to time what seemed to 
be innocent resolutions, as he explained 
all in the interest of the church. 

In time the church members had a con- 
dition in which they found they were en- 
tirely in his hands, and as soon as a move 
was made to undo the wrong, they were 
expelled in large numbers automatically 
because they had not complied with some 
one of these resolutions that had been 
presented by him and passed by them. 
This continued until some fifty odd of 
the membership found themselves with- 
out a church home, 

The pastor then had himself and sev- 
eral others whom he controlled elected as 
trustees. The congregation, which was 
formerly 100 to 150, dwindled to ten or 
twelve. He appealed to outsiders, and 
without investigating matters they con- 
tributed funds which have enabled him 
to pay the installments as they came due. 
He then had his salary raised to a point 
where it is imposible to pay, and when 
title is given, he will not only have a 
deed, but a claim for salary due. 

The council was called to consider the 
proposition and to advise how the prop- 
erty could be retained for the denomina- 
tion. 

Legally, the pastor can secure the deed. 
What is to be done? Shall we as Bap- 
tists control or be controlled? The thing 
that impressed me is our helplessness as 
a denomination to cope with a case such 
as this. How much property in our time 
has been lost to the denomination be- 
cause we have had no hold on it denomi- 
nationally? It belongs to the individual 
church and as such is in its hands, but 
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does it belong to the individual church 
only? 

My contention is that our policy is 
wrong fundamentally. The property is 
the labor of the denomination as well as 
the local church. The original thought 
in the establishment of all Baptist 
churches was that the effort was for the 
Baptist denomination as a whole and not 
for a specific body only. 

When such a church property is lost, 
it is a denominational loss. Should not 
this be remedied? Let us have, if you 
please, inserted in every title of a Bap- 
tist church property a clause to the effect 
that a title cannot be given to the prop- 
erty or the property mortgaged unless it 
receives the approval of the state con- 
vention, or have the Northern Baptist 
Convention elect a realty committee and 
center the entire property of the denomi- 
nation in the convention there, giving the 
denomination the last say whether the 
move is a wise one and whether it should 
or should not be ratified. 

This is the day of big things. Let us 
put our talk of efficiency into practice, 
and let us as a denomination arise and 
claim what belongs to us as our rightful 
heritage from the faithful past and not 
allow this waste to go on any longer. 

If I am right in this contention, what 
is necessary is to work out the proper 
plan. This can be done. It is about time 
we began, as business men, to let the 
Lord have at least some of our brains. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Won. HILLMAN. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


James Brokaw’s “protest” in THE Bap- 
rist for Feb. 7 against fulsome and tire- 
some items of alleged news, but really of 
personal puffery, in church papers, bore 
down on one side of a question—and that 
side rather ancient. I wish to emphasize 
the other side: the preéminent value of 
a church paper as a news medium. 

If THe Baptist is to get and hold the 
denominational units together, its editors 
need to remember that personalities—as- 
suming fair editorship—make up much 
of life. Plenty of news from everywhere 
will help keep warm the personal touch. 
New York is only an overgrown town— 
the folks in Gotham are much the same 
as those in Muscatine, Iowa. Most of 
the delegates, particularly ministers, at- 
tend conventions because half of their 
time is spent in gossiping in the lobbies. 


THE- BART ia 


Perhaps they ought not to do it, but they 
want to get the news. Let THe BAPpTistT 
keep everybody informed and such val- 
uable time can be spent in the conven- 
tion sessions. But doubtless your new 
system of getting state news through a 
single office will need some persistent 
cultivation. 
the bouquets which correspondents hand 
to themselves, but give us the news. 
Detroit. 


DR. CLIFFORD’S POSITION QUES.- 
TIONED 

The brotherhood class of the First 
Church of Lincoln, Neb., is greatly 
interested in the future of our new de- 
nominational paper and heartily conetea 
ulates you on your first issue. 

It is deeply concerned and not a little 


Yes, cut out the verbiage, | 


W. P. Lo 


distressed over certain portions of an ar- _ 
ticle in this issue from the pen of Doctor — 


Clifford on “The Peril of Peace.” 

That portion of the article in which the 
writer declares that patriotism, although 
formerly an admitted virtue, has become 


by reason of changed world conditions © 


an unpardonable vice, impresses the class 
as distinctly destructive of much that it 


has been taught and still believes to be 


most sacred and fundamental. While we 
are glad to have access to the British view 
on so vital a question, if this article fairly 
represents it, we are loth to believe that 
the editor’s note introducing this article 
is intended in any way to commend the 
substance and argument in so far as it 


pertains to Dr. Clifford’s depreciation of | 


patriotism. 


Following a vigorous discussion by the 


brotherhood class, fearing that its mem- 
bers may have misinterpreted Dr. Clif- 


ford’s real meaning as well as the mean- _ 
introduction, the — 
class directed its officers to address to | 
yourselves a note of inquiry, requesting | 
expression, preferably by editorial, 
if not, by direct reply, as to your 


ing of the editorial 


an 
and, 


interpretation of Dr. Clifford’s position. — 
The class extends its sincerest and best 
wishes for your success. . 


O. J. Fercuson, Pres. | J 
Jno. P. WILLIAMS, Teacher. — 
W. T. ELMorg, Pastor. 

[We assumed that all of our readers 
discriminate between our tribute to Dr. 
Clifford and endorsement of all his views. 
The editors of this paper agree with 
Nurse Cavell and Dr. Clifford that 
patriotism “is not enough.” All Amer- 
icans believe this as we have just demon- 
strated in the great war. 
lieve, however, that the day for patriot- 
ism is over, for there can be no valid in- 
ternationalism without a sound national- 
ism. If America is to serve the world” 
she must bring abundant and lasting 
devotion to her own institutions; other- 


wise she will have no contribution to 
make to international welfare.—Ep1rors.] 


We do not be- 
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“They That Worship Him” 


HERE is a quaint medieval picture 


behind the word “worship” which, 
when once visualized, adds a permanent 
beauty to its use. For in origin the word 
goes back to feudal days when a man 
was to be enfiefed in a piece of land. 
Follow him as he took a handful of soil 
and kneeling, put his two hands between 
the two hands of the overlord, Beene: 
“Your worth-ship!” 

Thenceforth he was a steward and his 
master had a right to receive the first- 
fruits of all the property. 

The worship of God therefore, is a rec- 
ognition of his worth-ship; all we haveis 
his. “God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth for the father seeketh such to 
worship him.” And probably in his eyes, 
the most significantly sacred and wor- 
shipful period of an entire church service 
is the time when the offering is taken. 
Each week he sits over against the treas- 
ury of our churches and beholds how peo- 
ple cast money into the treasury. If 
ever there is a place where we have a 
God-given chance to worship him in 
spirit and in truth it is there. 

For the primal fact remains that God 
has never turned over the title deeds to 
a single foot of the earth He has merely 
enfiefed us in our bits of property—a 
trust, from which we are to render him 
the first-fruits. He has amply supplied 
his share of each human enterprise, little 
aS we recognize that share. The farmer, 
for instance, considers himself an owner 
of the soil. He feels that of this great 
and wonderful sphere, which, fashioned 
by the hand of God, and upheld by his 
power, is rolling through space, a part is 
his—his from the center to the sky! 

Has not the land come down to him 
from his forefathers? Have not his own 
hands furrowed the ground? Planted the 
seed? Weeded? Reaped? Garnered? Yet 
the great miracle remains that the One, 
who turned wat>r into wine, continues 
the same process year after year: an ap- 
parently dead vine, a bit of earth, then 
a little of his rain, next’a little of his 
sun, and out of the deadness come green 
leaves, clusters of hard berries. More 
rain, more sun, then a time of swelling, 
Sweetening, ripening and the purple 
rapes are ready to be picked. He has 
turned water into wine, rain into luscious 
8rapes, for without his miracle the farm- 
er would still have mere dead vines and 
clots of dry soil. Just recognition of 
God’s share in the human round of daily 
work is worship for in every walk of life 
we benefit by this bounty we take for 
granted. 

It was a Presbyterian who wrote: 
“Here is a blast furnace which takes 40,- 
000 cubic feet of air a minute; as each 
cubic foot weighs .076 pounds, a ton and 
a half of air is used each minute, or 90 
tons an hour, or 2160 tons a day—raw 
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material involving no man’s labor—to say 
nothing of the rest of the material that 
God puts in to produce the pig iron.” 
But Baptists own blast furnaces, too: 
Baptists are continually laying hold on 
God’s material power for running their 
machinery; for lighting their homes, 
their offices, their shops; for building 
these same homes and shops, for equip- 
ping them with furniture, for convey- 
ances with which to travel from one to 
another. The list is endless: Earth, air, 
water, and all the deposits and the nat- 
ural growths which we continually ap- 
propriate for our comfort and prosperity. 
In all fairness let us seek to “render 
unto Cesar the things that be Cesar’s, 
and unto God. the things that be 
God’s.” 


“And Now Concerning the 
Collection, Brethren!”’ 


E have a way of isolating the sub- 
ject of money, as if it were either 
a side issue, or entirely optional as a 
Christian medium of service. Jesus did 
not so regard it, nor Paul. His letters 
fairly bristle with “collections,” and he 
connected them with life, and even with 
death, in a fashion that we sometimes 
miss in our Bibles, owing to an uninspired 
division into chapters. One of the most 
striking instances is in the phrase which 
heads this article. Paul was writing his 
wonderful letter on immortality in 1 Cor. 
15, yet all too often we close the Book 
after reading the last verse: “Therefore 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.” Whereas in the first verse 
of the sixteenth chapter Paul dwells on a 
vital part of the “abounding’”—‘“now con- 
cerning the collection!” 
Christians not quite as gospel-hardened 
as some of us, feel this instinctively, as 
these few instances show: 


$ $ $ 


The mission had long since outgrown 
iis cramped quarters, and the city mis- 
sion society had promised $10,000 toward 
a new building provided the foreigners 
raised an extra $5,000. It had been an 
uninspired pull, until it assumed a certain 
element of beauty when a woman with 
a shawl over her head brought the mis- 
sionary a heavy envelope. 

“Signor, in your church I need-a not 
pray-a my dead out of purgatore, I need-a 
not buy-a the candles; I marry, but you 
take-a not the fee; I sin, but no priest-a 
say ‘give-ea me the money;’ and, signor, 
I am use-a to give-a the money by the 
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The first two articles in this depart- 
ment were written by Miss Margaret 
T. Applegarth. 


cathedral, so now I give-a it for love-a, 
without-a the ask!” 
“The love of Christ constrains us.” 
$ $ $ 


“Ees it perhaps pay-as-you-enter?” the 
little girl asked the usher, half frightened 
at this new venture of entering a Protes- 
tant church. 

After putting her in a pew, he said to 
another usher: “Not a bad idea! Or are 
we a pay-as-you-leave concern?” 


“Pay-as-you-please fits the contents of 
this plate better,” the usher remarked, 
eyeing the collection basket. 

$6 6S 

Systematic giving is not enough. When 
Tony sold bananas in a pusheart he 
joined the church and started giving 5 
cents a week to the mission, and he has 
kept it up ever since—systematically! 
In spite of the fact that he has become 
Mr. Antonio Nuncio, with a chain of flour- 
ishing fruit stores, three clerks in each, 
two automobiles and a remarkable bank 
account! ‘In proportion as God had pros- 
pered him” would have been more suit- 
able than system! 

$ $ $ 

It was only a bit of fish, with a highly 
unappetizing smell to missionary nostrils. 
But the Alaskan Sunday school was hav- 
ing its annual thank-offering, with a 
memorized verse to be recited by each 
scholar. Bent Hook, in a frozen country, 
had nothing but his combined breakfast 
and supper to give to the Lord. As he 
laid this wordly all on the collection 
plate, the missionary: was struck by the 
genius of his scripture selection: “An 
odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice accept- 
able, well-pleasing unto God.” 

$$ $ z 

Teofilo (“Friend of God’) said to 
Christobel (‘‘Christ-bearer”), the new 
convert in the little mission chapel in 
Cuba: 

“Christobel, if you had a hundred sheep 
would you give fifty of them for the 
Lord’s work?” 

“Yes, I would,” 

“Would you do the same if you had a 
hundred cows?” 

“Yes, Teofilo, I would.” 

“Would you do the same if you had a 
hundred horses?” . 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Tf you had two pigs, 
one of them to Him?” 

“No, I wouldn’t; and you have no right 
to ask me, Teofilo, for you know I have 
two pigs.” 

“If there be first a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to what a man hath. 
and not according to what he hath not.” 

$ $ $ 

The missionary was telling White Arm 
about the debt of the societies and ex- 
plaining how because of this debt the mis- 
sion was a little hampered for certain 
funds. He wanted to know how many 
Baptist Jesus people there were. When 


would you give 
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told that there are 1,500,000 northern Bap- 
tists he seemed amazed. It took him some 
time to comprehend how many that might 
be, for figures above 100 are rather puz- 
zling to an Indian. Then he put this 
query to the missionary: 

“Tf the Baptist tribe are in number like 
the leaves on the trees, and they truly 
love Jesus, why is it that they get behind 
with their Jesus money? It ought to be 
easy to get lots of money for Jesus when 
there are so many people that love him.” 


News Notes of General Board 
of Promotion 


N Feb. 3 Executive Secy. Heath and 

Campaign Manager Marts met the 
state secretaries of promotion at the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, for an all-day confer- 
ence on the plans of the financial cam- 
paign. Thirty of the thirty-six states were 
represented. Mr. Marts presented the plans 
for the organization of the campaign. 
It will be outlined in full at a later time. 
In general, the L 'siness is to be entirely 
in the hands of selected laymen. One 
layman will be in charge of the campaign 
in each state. It is planned to secure 
the strongest man in each state. He will 
have under him a layman as director in 
each county. The county directors will 
be in close relation to the laymen who 
will be the directors in the local churches. 
The plans are being worked out to reach 
the last church. 

After full discussion, the secretaries of 
promotion gave the proposition § their 
hearty and unanimous endorsement and 
promised to carry it through. At this 
conference, they also discussed the allot- 
ments of the hundred million dollars to 
be raised in each state. The distribu- 
tion of these allotments has been a dif- 
ficult task. Every possible factor has 
been taken into account, and it is be- 
lieved that every fact has been taken 
into consideration, in order to make the 


distribution fair and equitable. The 
lists’ will be published soon. When they 
are made public, doubtless some _ will 


think that their allotment is unduly large, 
but it will be remembered that the 
amount we are attempting to raise 
covers a period of five years, and that 
the amount is far beyond anything we 
have ever set our hands to before. 

Regional conferences of the state di- 
rectors of promotion and the new cam- 
paign managers are next on the program. 
The dates and places of these conferences 
are as follows: Boston, Feb. 16; New 
York, Feb. 17; Kansas City, Feb. 19; 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 19; Chicago, Feb. 21; 
San Francisco, Feb. 21. These confer- 
ences are called by the Interchurch World 
Movement. Dr. Aitchison and Mr. Marts 
will represent the Baptists .at all except 
the conferences on the coast. Dr. Heath 
and Mr. Protzman will represent us 
there, 

On Feb. 14 the Board of Promotion 
moved to its new quarters in the former 
Holland Hotel, 276 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. All mail should be addressed to 
that number hereafter. The other boards 
and societies will not move until the first 
of May. 

Mr. Wilson, promotional director for 


Massachusetts, already has his work well 
in hand. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Norcross and 
Mr. Carr have held conferences with the 
pastors in each of the associations. The 
pastors of Greater Boston met at the 
City Club on Feb. 9, when sixty-five out 
of a possible eighty-five were present. 
The conference was most enthusiastic 
and agreed heartily to codperate in all 
the plans for the campaign. 

Rey. J. M. Wells, pastor at Ann Arbor, 
has sent a copy of the book, ‘‘The New 
World Movement,” to every Baptist fam- 
ily in the city. He has accompanied it 
with a personal letter setting forth the 
significance of the movement and urging 
the reading of the book. This is the 
most effective kind of publicity. The per- 
sonal letter of the pastor is worth more 
than reams of printed matter. 


The Morals of Trade 


HE University of California has a 

lectureship called “The Barbara 
Weinstock Lectures on the Morals of 
Trade.’ Here are some of the volumes 
which have been issued: “Higher Edu- 
cation and Business Standards,” by W. E. 
Hotchkiss, professor of business educa- 
tion in the University of Minnesota; ‘“Cre- 
ating Capital’ and ‘“Money-making as an 
Aim in Business,” by F. L. Lipman; “The 
Conflict Between Private Monopoly and 
Good Citizenship,” by John Graham 
Brooks; ‘The Business Career in Its 
Public Relations,” by Albert Shaw. 

This lectureship and the lectures pub- 
lished under it are significant of the new 
spirit which is beginning to pervade the 
business world. Not only are the princi- 
ples of business here analyzed and ex- 
pounded, but the motives of business are 
scrutinized. Pres. Frank J. Goodman of 
Johns Hopkins University, after his 
period of service as adviser to the new 
government of China, wrote (June, 1918): 
“We may perhaps say that the Hast has 
in the past endeavored to teach men how 
to live, while the West has tried to show 
them how to make a living.” We are 
now seeing that neither of these is a 
sufficient program. We must know both 
how to make a living and how to live. 
When we have mastered the technique of 
trade, we must go on to master the morals 
of trade. When we make money, we 
must be able to answer the questions, 
“Why make money?” and “What are its 
legitimate uses?” These questions set 
the service of the community and the 
service of the world in the foreground 
of all business interests, and the Uni- 
versity of California is to be congratu- 
lated upon the pioneering work of its 
lectureship on the morals of trade. 

E. M. P. 


‘“‘As for Me and My House, 
We 


Cornelius would have understood ex- 
actly how to undertake the family group 
plan which northern Baptists are launch- 
ing as an essential part of their New 
World Movement. For we read in Acts 
that Cornelius and his household had 
other families and relatives in the neigh- 
borhood dropping in to talk over with 
their group leader the remarkable epoch 


THE BARTS 


which the new Christian movement was . 
sure to effect! We who have seen ho 
this shining faith has come convincingly 
down through the ages from the day 
of Cornelius and Peter to our own times, 
can we not also see that it has always 
been the normal human family inter 
course that has kept the faith warm and 
vital from youth to old age, throughout 
each generation? 

Since we are about to try out this plan 
in our own church, let us catch a glim- 
mering of what it will mean to us all to | 

| 


be divided into groups of ten families 
each: 

(1) Delightful social occasions when 
we meet at each other’s houses; (2) 
warmer friendships between families; (3) | 
a summons of every household to the 
consideration of its common Christian 
task; (4) a closer individual relationship 
to the kingdom, of God, as entrusted to 
Baptists; (5) a keener desire to makin 
our entire denomination advance worthily | 
in its New World Movement. “Thy peo- | 
ple shall be willing in the day of thy. 
power.” 


. | 

A Cablegram from Heaven | 
A cablegram from heaven reported by 
Dr. W. J. Schieffelin at the Chicago Na- 
tional Layman’s Congress (1910) shows 
how a Calcutta merchant met a misfor- 
tune in his business. A secretary of a 
British missionary society called on the 
merchant to ask his help in the work. | 
He drew a check for $250 and hans 
it to the visitor. At that moment a cable- 
gram was brought in. He read it and 
looked troubled. “This cablegram,” he 
said, ‘‘tells me that one of my ships has. 
been wrecked and the cargo lost. It 


fairs. I will have to write you another 
check.” The secretary understood per- 
fectly and handed back the check for. 
$250. The check book was still open and’ 
the merchant wrote him another check | 
and handed it over. He read it with 
amazement. It was a check for $1,000. 
He said, ‘““Haven’t you made a mistake?” 
“No,” said the merchant. “I haven't) 
made a mistake.’ And then with tears 
in his eyes, he said, ‘‘That cablegram was 
a message from my Father in Heaven. 
It read ‘Lay not up for yourself treasures 
upon earth.’ ”’"—E. M. P. | 


Foreign and Home Survey 
Lectures | 


The new foreign survey lecture and 
the new home survey lecture have re- 
cently been placed in the offices of Dr. 
O. C. Wright, 405 Tilford Building, Port- 
land, Ore., Rev. C. E. Stanton, Granville, 
Ohio, Rey. E. R. Pope, 405 Evanston Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. J. T. Craw: 
ford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans., and 
Rev. G. L. Bartlett, 21314 Fourth St., Park 
ersburg, W. Va., and are made available to 
the churches without any charge except 
the transportation. 

It is hoped that churches will avail 
themselves of this material. Only in this 
way will the efforts made in gatherin 
this material yield an adequate retual 
to the churches. 
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DANIEL G. STEVENS 
INCE 1913 numerous writers 
have expressed the joy of 


seeing their manuscripts g0 
through the hands of Dr. Daniel 
G. Stevens to the printing house 
and appear later as books or 
pamphlets. Others, and doubt- 
less more numerous, after due 
course of time, have noted with 
regret that the postman stopped 
at the door with the returned 
manuscript accompanied by a 
letter from Dr. Stevens. What- 


regularly, 
sketches of men an 


ship and trust. 
jects will be chosen entirely at 
they appear should, therefore, not be interpreted as recog- 
nizing geography, types of service, relative prominence or 
any other considerations. 


Whoy Who Among Baptivty 


A Review of Contemporary Denominational 


Biography 
By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Under the above general title it is proposed to publish 
subject to limitations of space, brief biographical 
d women in the denomination who have 
achieved distinction and have risen to positions of leader- 
No definite order will be followed and sub- 
random. The order in which 


the pastors whose church mem- 
bership includes laymen like Mr. 
Chamberlin. 

He was born in New York and 
comes from a noble line of an- 
cestors who arrived in America 
from England in 1638. Mr. 
Chamberlin’s great - grandfather 
served in the American Revolu- 
tionary War, and his grand- 
father was a Baptist minister. 

As a youth of nineteen, Mr. 
Chamberlin removed to Ohio, 

where he entered business 


ever their experience may 
have been, their testimony 
on one point is unanimous— 
the book editor of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication So- 
ciety is the personification of 
courtesy. Even the letters 
which he writes are unique, 
in that whatever their desti- 
nation or whatever their sub- 
ject, their tone is always and 
unmistakably courteous. 
Possibly this trait in his 
character is due to heredity. 
He was born in Baltimore, 
Md., of parents who had be- 
come Baptists from convic- 
tion. They were representa- 
tive, the father of New Eng- 
land and the mother of south- 
traditions and sentiments. 
Thus Dr. Stevens grew up in 


and of broadening respect for 
the views of others. He was 
educated at Baltimore City 
College and spent six years at Johns 
Hopkins University, receiving the degree 
of A. B. in 1891 and that of Ph. D: in 1894. 
From 1892 to 1894 he held the felloavship 
in Semitic languages and then entered 
Crozer Theological Seminary, from which 
he was graduated in 1896. He has had 
three successful pastorates—at the First 
Church, Xenia, Ohio, 1896 to 1899; at the 
Lower Merion Church, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
1899 to 1906; and at the First Church, 
Bordentown, N. J., 1906 to 1913. 

On May 1, 1913, he began his work in 
the important position which he now oc- 
cupies. His duties are literally volumin- 
ous, for they involve the reading and 
critical review of numerous manuscripts, 
dealing with equally numerous subjects, 
which are presented to the Publication 
Society for printing in pamphlet or book 
form. For this service Dr. Stevens, in 
view of his magnificent intellectual equip- 
ment and his record in the pastorate, is 
eminently well qualified. His courtesy 
is so genuine and his sympathetic consid- 
eration of others so sincere, that the re- 
jection of a manuscript by the Publica- 
tion Society’s committee seems to occa- 
sion as much disappointment to Lim as to 


DANIEL G. STEVENS 


the author. It is always a refreshing 
pleasure to have dealings with this Bap- 
tist, and the society is to be congratu- 
lated on having him as its book editor. 


WILLARD D. CHAMBERLIN 


HEN it is announced that a man 
retires from active business, many 
people assume that he retirefto an exist- 
ence of comfort and ease, devoting the 
remaining years of his life to pleasure, 
travel or any other pursuits which his 
fancy may suggest. Willard D. Chamber- 
lin is a notable exception. Having re- 
tired from active business in 1915, he 
has since then been giving practically 
all his time to church activity and philan- 
thropy. 
For more than forty years he has been 
a loyal and influential member of the 
First Church of Dayton, Ohio. He has 
served on numerous importantcommittees, 
has been church clerk, deacon, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, and for ten 
years president of the large church chorus 
choir. At the present time he is the 
teacher of the Minute Men’s Bible Class 
and is also a member of the board of 
trustees of the church. Fortunate are 


WILLARD D. CHAMBERLIN 


with a cousin. In 1885 he be- 
came associatel with Mr. F. P. 
Beaver in the manufacture of 
soap. The firm was incorpor- 
ated in 1893 as the Beaver 
Soap Company, with Mr. 
Chamberlin as vice-president. 
In 1906 he was elected presi- 
dent and held that office until 
his retirement. 

Limitations of space make it 
impossible to publish a com- 
plete list of the many city, 
county and state organiza- 
tions in which Mr. Chamber- 
lin is actively interested. It 
is not surprising that he 
should be recognized as one 
of the leadinging citizens of 
Dayton. In denominational 
service not many laymen can 
show a record like that of Mr. 
Chamberlin. He has served 
on the war commission of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 
on the board of managers of 
the Foreign Mission Society, and as trus- 
tee of Morehouse College and of Spelman 
Seminary. At the present time he is a 
member of the Ohio State Convention 
board, chairman of its department of pro- 
motion and of its apportionment commit- 
tee, and a trustee of Denison University. 
With such a record of church and denom- 
inational activity, one can hardly say that 
Mr. Chamberlin has retired. He is far 
busier than ever. 

* * * 

With apologies to Mr. Lipphard, whose 
appreciation of Mr. Chamberlin is so dis- 
criminating and adequate, may we call 
attention to the fact that this useful 
member of a great city church is the 
product of a small country church? 
Nestling among the hills that guard the 
Susquehanna River in southern New 
York is the little hamlet of Vestal Center. 
If you were to ask Mr. Chamberlin about 
his early years, he would be sure to tell 
you of this church and the place which 
it still holds in his interests and his af- 
fections. When one learns of his work 
in behalf of the country churches of Ohio, 
it is not difficult to trace his interest back 
to the church of his boyhood.—Eb1Tors. 
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Money and the Man 


APTIST independence and Baptist loy- 
I alty to principle are exemplified to 
our satisfaction in the incident related 
below, from the Minneapolis Journal. 
Doubtless Charles Evans Hughes would 
be as staunch in his adherence to right 
if he were in some other fold than our 
own, but we take a just degree of family 
pride in the fact that he belongs to our 
fireside. 

“Good Americans who read the story 
of the early days of the American Revolu- 
tion take great satisfaction in a letter 
from General Washington to his brother 
in which he says, ‘Twenty thousand 
pounds a year would not tempt me to un- 
dertake this task, nor any consideration, 
were it not for my country’s need.’ 

“Washington served through the war 
and refused all compensation. Twenty 
thousand pounds a year would have made 
him one of the wealthiest men in America 
at that time. 

“One of the measures of the difference 
between Washington and Benedict Arnold 
is the relative esteem in which they held 
wealth and duty. Arnold could entertain 
a project for the sale of his country for 
a pension and a shoulder strap. Wash- 
ington would as soon have thought of 
selling an only son into slavery. 

“There were many other men in Amer- 
ica in the days of the Revolution minded 
like Washington. Otherwise there would 
have been no American Revolution. There 
are millions of Americans today to whom 
money is no temptation when public wel- 
fare is at stake. 

“A sample of this loyalty is found in 
an act attributed to Charles Evans 
Hughes, It is said that the liquor interests, 
looking for the best possible legal coun- 
sel in America, recently laid a check for 
$150,000 on Mr. Hughes’ desk. To this he 
replied, as he handed back the check, 
‘I would not champion this cause before 
the courts for any sum of money you 
could name.’ 

“While sentiments like these prevail in 
our country, America will deserve a high 
place among the nations of the earth.” 


Solace for the Plain-Featured 


I OOKING over a sea of faces in an 
4 audience, or scanning the multi- 
tudes in a crowded street, how few there 
are whom you would consider beautiful. 
Judged either by classical standards or 
by the modern, favored types of pretti- 
ness, not one person in a hundred would 
pass muster. 

The writer has a vivid recollection of 
a certain morning in a college chapel, 
when, sitting in the gallery beside a 
guest, the two friends watched the hun- 
dreds of students pass down the aisles. 
The feeling of pride and of admiration 
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for fellow students received a sudden 
chill when the guest exclaimed, “I didn’t 
suppose that so many plain-looking young 
people existed!” For one of the behold- 
ers, the faces of most of those students 
had a personal attractiveness; for the 
other, they were faces and nothing more. 

A countenance which at first sight may 
seem to possess no comeliness often 
“grows upon one” when beauty of char- 
acter is seen to shine through the eyes. 
Sometimes a face considered beautiful is 
absolutely repellant to those who have 
found behind it superficiality or selfish- 
ness or cruelty. 

The shape of face and feature we may 
not design. Back to father and mother, 
even to remote ancestors, we go for our 


Today 


O, here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into eternity 

At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


—Thomas Carlyle. 


inheritance of coloring, the curve of lip 
and chin, the line of brow and nose, the 
firmness or weakness of jaw. The most 
important part of the face—the expres- 
sion—is under our control. The making 
of a truly comely face is like the culti- 
vation of an arid patch of land. Along 
the nerve paths of the sandy pasture run 
the gardener’s tools, and the desert field 
becomes a smiling vineyard. Is there bit- 
terness of soul 
gusts of fiery passion? Like the scorch- 
ing heat of a forest fire they may destroy 
the natural fairness of the landscape. 
By the cultivation of his mind and be- 
cause every impulse of his great heart 
was kindness, Abraham Lincoln’s homely, 
heavy-featured face was good to look 
upon and men saw only soul beauty there. 
When Moses came down from the 
mountain his rugged features shone, and 
those who mayhap had derided his stam- 
mering speech, had scorned his leader- 
ship and had seen in him “no beauty 
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or are there frequent 
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that they should desire him” were held 
spellbound by the radiance of his counte- | 
nance. From that time to this, to depict 
the shining of Moses’ face with the re | 
of God is the outstanding effort of the 
artist who would portray the leader of | 
Israel. q 
So, then, the real face builders are our | 
own thoughts and emotions. The face is 
made from within—its stamp is not an 
outward imprint. For that reason there | 
is a beauty of old age that vies with the 
freshness of youth. The serenity of the 
soul that has overcome and has found | 
“the peace that passeth understand- 
ing” glorifies and _ beautifies 
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considered plain. 


Gontest for Father and Mother 


ATHER, can you tell the date of your 
wife’s birthday? | 
Can you give the date of your wedding? 
Can you describe the dress that your 
wife is wearing at this minute? 
Can you give the recipe for your favor- 
ite dish? 
Can you tell the price of butter and 
eggs this week? 

Can you sew a button on your coat in 
two minutes? 

Mother, can you drive a nail straight? 

Can you turn a screw? 

Can you fix your table buzzer? 

Can you tell whether your husband’s 
suit is of tweed or worsted? 

Can you put the buttons into your hus- 
band’s collar and cuffs in two minutes? 

Do you know the size of your hus- 
band’s collar and shoe? | 

These and other similar tests would 
furnish amusement in a contest between 
father and mother at home or a group 
of men and a group of women at a church 
social evening, 


For Boys and Girls 


From the Editor 


EAR Boys and Girls: A little Penn- | 

sylvania girl has made the record 
for promptness. Before the very first 
number of THE Baptist had been out a 
week, she had sent a reply to our letter 
to the boys and girls. 


Several suggestions have come for our ! 
club name, but we shall not publish any 


of them yet because other boys and girls” 
will want to have a share in the contest. 
Hurry up with your name for the club! 

In another column you will find an 
original poem by our first correspondent, 


Margaret Neubauer, also a funny story), 


which she enclosed for our corner. - 
THE EpiTor “For Boys AND GIRLS.” 


features | 
which in earlier days might have been | 
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Can You Do It? 


By A YOUNG CRYPTOGRAPHER 


RYPTOGRAPHY, or the art of writ- 

ing secret messages, is truly as old 
as the hills, for when those very hills 
were being formed men had things to tell 
each other which no one else might know. 
Away back as far as history goes, the 
people who lived in the Near Hast had a 
simple scheme for sending messages. A 
man wishing to send a secret message 
would shave the head of a slave and then 
write his message on the scalp. After the 
slave’s hair had grown in again, his mas- 
ter would send him to the person with 
whom he wished to communicate. At the 
journey’s end, the head was shaved again 
and the writing would be uncovered. The 
Romans had a better way. One man 
would wind a strip of paper, about a 
quarter of an inch wide, spirally on a 
stick and write upon it. Then he would 
unwind it and give it to his friend who, 
by winding the paper on a stick of the 
‘same size, could read what was meaning- 
less when unwound. 
So all through the history of the world 
there have been various ways of sending 
secret messages. 
In the war, intricate systems were used 
| and also some simple ones. Did you hear 
the story of the war correspondent who, 
going through the trenches one day, 
asked a captain if he would have his 
guns fire a few shells at the Germans? 
|The captain went to the trench telephone 
and said, “There is a bunch of queer 
ecards here who want to see some fun. 
“Will you send over a few?” If the Ger- 
mans, through a listening post, had 
learned of the presence of war corre- 
spondents, they might have given the lat- 
ter more trouble than they were looking 
for, so the name “queer card” was used 
for war correspondents, 

It is lots of fun to make cryptograms, 
and it is not so hard as it seems.. A sys- 
tem which is one of the oldest and sim- 
_plest is that of substituting a different 
letter for each letter in the alphabet. An- 
other is the use of a sign for each letter. 
The writer saw a code which consisted of 
figures of little men, a man in a different 
position being used for each letter. 

In one system two letters of the alpha- 
bet are used in a different combination 
for each letter; for instance, A—aba, B— 
bab, C—bba, D—ababa, and so on. 

Another cryptogram is made in this 
way: Draw squares upon a piece of card- 
_ board; then cut out about half of the 
| Squares in a hit-or-miss pattern; now 

place the cardboard on a piece of paper 
and write your message through the cut- 
out squares; then remove the cardboard 
and fill the vacant spaces with meaning- 
less words. Only a person who has a 
square of cardboard exactly like your 
Own can read your message. 

To describe all of the different ways of 
making cryptograms would more than fill 
this magazine; but if you look in an en- 
eyclopedia you may find many, and if 
you go to the public library and get a 
book on ciphers or cryptograms you will 
find still more. 

Reading cryptograms is somewhat more 
difficult than writing them, but anyone 


with a little study can easily read most 
of them. With the few following hints 
you can usually solve a cryptogram of 
fifty words or more: 

1. E is the letter most 
English language. 

29. After F the letters most often used 
PWR OL IN at Ish tale IOP 

3. J and A are oftenest used alone. 

4. THE is the commonest three-letter 
combination. 

5. Words of two letters are likely to 
be of, to, in, it, is, be, he, by, or. 

6. Double letters are oftenest ee, 00, ff, 
il, ss. Knowing all these things, ciphers 
should not be hard to figure out. 

For practice, here is one of the “baba” 
kind. Commas show the ends of words, 
and periods the ends of sentences: 

Aabba ba bbaa baa bab bab, aba babba 
babba aba aab bab, ab ba aa bab, aaa 
babba, aaa babba aabaa bbaa, baaa bbab 
babba bbaa, ba, baab aaa bbaab babbaa 
bbab bab aba, bbab babba bbaa aabba. 

Abba bab, baab aaa baaa ab baa, ba, b» 
bab ba aaa abba bab bbaab, babbaa bbaa, 
abba babbaa baab, abba ba aaa, ba bbaa 
aba, ab ba aab aab bab aba, babbaa aaa, 
Aa ba ab bab aka babba bbaa aabba. 

Can you solve it? 

Eprror’'s Notge: Any boy or girl who 
will make a cryptogram according to any 
system suggested here, or, better still, an 
original one, may send it to us, telling 
how it is made and what it says. We 
will print the best one sent in, with the 
name of its author, also the names of the 


used in the 


‘‘Bluffside’’ 


HERE’S the best place to go? 
Tis Bluffside, I know, I know. 

Where the sheep and cattle graze 
on the hill, 

And in the barnyard turns the great 
windmill, 

The henhouse where we find fresh 
egss, 

With chickens, many to cook—I pre- 
fer the legs. 

With flowers and vegetables to pick 

And leaves and stones to kick. 

The dear little chicks or yellow 
balls 

And beautiful little waterfalls, 

With horses and mules to ride 

O’er the beautiful countryside, 

And in the Indian mound 

Many relics are to be found. 

As I look from the hill at the fields 

The grain looks like a lot of golden 
shields, 

And in the grassy meadow where I 
play 

Sometimes the little lambkins stay. 

IT like to play on the lovely hay 

And have a lovely frolicking play. 

At night I love to snuggle down on 
the nice soft featherbed 

And dream of grandmother’s good 
cookies, cake and bread. 

—Margaret Matilda Neubauer, age 

eight years. 
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boys and girls who solve it. Note that a 
cryptogram should have at least thirty 
words. Send us your solution of the 
eryptogram given above. If you want the 
solution, send us your name and address 
and we will mail it to you. 


Little Bob’s Request 


(Sent in by Margaret Neubauer) 


‘ Little Bobby had been learning his Sun- 

day-school lesson and was very much im- 
pressed with the idea of the omnipresence 
of God. A few nights later his mother 
asked him to bring her a bottle of milk 
from the back porch. — 

“Me can’t,’ Bobby demurred. 
out there.” 

“But youre not afraid to go any- 
where, Bobby,” she reassured. “You know 
God won’t let anything hurt you.”’ 

“Is God out there on the porch in the 
dark?” queried Bobby. 

“Certainly he is. Didn’t you learn that 
God was everywhere?” 

Cautiously Bobby opened the door a 
few inches and peering out called: ‘‘God, 
will you please hand me that milk bottle 
off the table out there?’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


From Two of Cur Girls 


Feb. 1, 1920. 
1411 Norton Ave., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


“All dark 


Dear Editor: 

We take THE BaAprTist paper. I read 
the page for boys and girls each week. I 
am ten’years old. I live at-1411 Norton 
Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. I go to Lowell 
School. I will be in sixth grade when | 
get back. I have been sick with scarlet 
fever ever since Christmas vacation. We 
just got out of quarantine yesterday. 

I know a good story named ‘‘The Heart 
of Gold.” I will mail it to you. We have 
a whole book of conundrums. I will 
write some of them: 

What is the keynote to good manners? 

Who was the first whistler? 

Which bird can lift the 
weights? 

Why is a policeman like a rainbow? 

We have some pet chickens that will 
eat out of our hands. My brother has 
one named Betty. Our chickens are 
thoroughbred buff orpingtons. 

I think a good name for our club would 
be , don’t you? If we are going to 
have a club I would like to be a member. 

Yours Cordially, 
GERALDINE HACKER. 


heaviest 


Feb. 2, 1920. 
1205 N. Twelfth St., 
Boise, Idaho. 
My Dear Editor: 
I am one of those “best friends” of 


yours. I live in Boise, Idaho, and go to 
the Longfellow School. I am ten years 
old and in the 7B grade. 

I am interested in your boys’ and girls’ 
club. Let us call the club it 

I may find some puzzles or some conun- 
drums later. I know some animal stories 
and will write you some to put in THE 
Baptist. I will close now. 

Your Friend, 
Lors Woop. 


Our Supreme Need 
By S. W. CUMMINGS 


URING the turmoil and agony of the 

years of warfare the question was 
oiten asked, ‘What is wrong with the 
world?” Now as the causes that led to the 
war have been traced back to their source, 
it has been borne in on the consciousness 
of the civilized Christian nations that the 
real factor that produced the great catas- 
trophe was the turning away from Christ 
and his teachings by those who were re- 
sponsible for the conflict. 

First they tried to rob Christ of his 
deity—if he was not the Son of God, why 
follow his commands? It then became 
an easy matter to ignore his teachings. 
A world war was the result. Our very 
souls sicken d as civilization stood trem- 
bling on the verge of a bottomless pit of 
hatred and unthinkable revenge, sin and 
lust. Through the nightmare of those 
endless months of strife the whole world 
prayed for peace. 

When victory came, and later when 
righteous peace was proclaimed, they 
came to a world strangely unfitted to re- 
ceive them. The great bulk of humanity 
had not mastered the spirit of the 
Golden Rule. Germany fell, but the 
skirts of other nations besides Germany 
were not entirely clean, for many of 
their people were growing indifferent to 
God’s claims. 

In the chaotic days through which we 
are passing, powers and dynasties are fall- 
ing, institutions and systems are crum- 
bling away. No nation, or group of nations, 
no man or group of men, can be found 
wise enough and great enough to control 
the situation. Is the position we find our- 
selves in utterly hopeless? What is the 
need of the world? 

That all human agencies are totally in- 
adequate to meet this situation has been 
proved. But thank God there is One who 
is more than equal to this emergency. 
The world needs nothing less than the 
son of God himself. The human has ut- 
terly failed; we turn to the divine. Noth- 
ing less can satisfy the chaotic trend of 
the times. We must have the divine to 
lift and direct the human or there is no 
hope for the world. The world needs en- 
listment under the banner of the One 
who said of himself: ‘All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore and make dis- 
ciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I command you; and, lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

When the Son of God out of his infinite 
wisdom left those orders for his follow- 
ers, he not only planned what was best 


for the spread of the gospel, but also what 
was most needed for the development of 


Christians. He left us a tremendous task. 

The allied soldiers fought and fell to 
make a better world. ‘Their task is not 
yet finished. It rests with the Christians 
of the world to “carry on.” It is a trust 
to us. The New World Movement is or- 
ganizing all the forces of the denomina- 
tion for systematic concerted action to 
carry out Christ’s commands and to try 
to meet the “task.” 

Is it not wonderful that in the provi- 
dence of God a mouthpiece for the whole 
denomination in our new national paper, 
THE BaAPTIsT, Should have been born for a 
time like this? God grant wisdom and 
his leading to th management, that those 
in charge may worthily express his de- 
sires. Baptists on the Pacific Coast reach 
forth hands to their brothers across the 
continent in a united purpose to reconse- 
crate their lives to Him who has “all 
authority, in heaven and on earth,” and 
to follow his commands in striving to 
send the gospel to all nations. In the 
words of John Oxenham: 


“In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North, 

But one great Fellowship of Love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


“Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate’er your race may be! — 

Who serves my Father as a son 
Is surely kin to me. 


“In Christ now meet both East and West, 
In him meet South and North, 

All Christly souls are one in him, 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 

Pasadena, Cal. 


Chloroform or Vitalize—Which? 


By ARTHUR C. ARCHIBALD 


HE leading question regarding the 
prayer meeting in “The Devotional 
Life” page of Jan. 31 much interested 
me. The difficulties mentioned by these 
pastors we have all felt, and many more. 
Yet some of us have a profound conviction 
that were the old prayer meeting to per- 
ish, we. would be literally “put out of 
business.” Our observation of churches 
where this experiment has been tried con- 
firms our conviction. I think we should 
approach the prayer. meeting problem 
with certain profound convictions. 
First: Let the pastor permeate optim- 
ism regarding this service. All too 
quickly we throw up our hands and pass 
from an attitude of faith to ignominious 
defeat. Let your people know, and con- 
tinuously know, of your own glorious ex- 
pectancy, never wavering, that your 
church will have a great prayer meet- 
ing. 
Second: Cultivate a sense of expect- 
ancy toward the service. Variety of pro- 
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gram and sufficient publicity will secure 
a working attendance in almost any 
church. From my observation I am con- 
vinced that the pastors that work for the 
midweek service as they do for the Sun- 
day service always have a vital prayer 
meeting. 

Third: Permeate the meeting itself 
with your expectancy of response upon 
the part of the people. Cultivate, nurse, 
encourage and commend every slight- 
est bit of responsiveness. Who kills the 
prayer meeting? More often the pastor 
than the people. No meeting will contin- | 
uously live following a sermon in which | 
the pastor has exhausted himself, his sub- | 
ject and his hearers. Fifteen to twenty | 
minutes of an informal but orderly and 
sympathetic talk should represent the. 
leader’s effort. But when the leader is. 
through his address, his main task has_ 
but begun. Now he must skillfully “draw | 
out” the brethren. This is the leader’s | 
real test. Let him now state his subject | 
in form of practical questions. There is 
nothing like the questionnaire method for 
getting a response. I do not believe in| 
calling on individuals by name either to 
pray or speak. I have never had difficulty 
in getting a response when I have left the | 
feeling with the people that it is “strictly | 
up to them,” | 

Fourth: No prayer meeting will long 
live without the evangelistic push. | 
Divorce that program from the midweek | 
meeting and you will soon ‘rob it of its | 
soul. 

Fifth: The pastor must be sufficiently — 
brave to shut down on his members who. 
are spoiling his meeting. In every pas- 
torate that I have had, I have had some. 
old men, in most cases older retired pas- 
tors, who have for years befuddled the 
prayer meeting by weary exortations of, 
killing length. Br-ther pastor, we had 
better hurt that brother, if need be, than 
see our prayer meeting die out! I have, 
when so troubled, announced that no tes: 
timony would be acceptable except in un+ 
usual cases that went over three minutes. - 
When those three minutes were up I have | 
reminded the offending brother of our 
rule. I have never found any permanent 
offense taken by this regulation after the 
brother has been dealt with in private. ~ 

Make church work the biggest, mos 
important work in the eyes of our people, 
and the prayer meeting will not be. 
neglected. The way to have a great 
prayer meeting is to get the prayer meet- 
ing doing something, and then it will 
easily become self-sustaining. How many. 
of us preachers have a prayer-meeting | 
program? Do you much blame a tired | 
business man for refusing to attend that 
purposeless, dreary, dragged-out proced- 
ure that many of us call a “prayer meet- 
ing?” | 

Brookline, Mass. 
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nternational Uniform Lesson, 


February 29 


9ETER WRITES ABOUT CHRISTIAN 
LIVING 
I Peter 2:1-5, 11, 12, 19-25 

PREPARED BY Dr. JAMES M. STIFLER* 

The first element that Peter appeals to 
nthe matter of making life one of a high 
standard is actually that of will. Put 
voay—and we put away unworthy things 
when we just set our jaws and do it. 

Wickedness is that fierce ugliness of 
aeart that is not afraid to break any law 
and is entirely indifferent to what others 
may suffer. 

Guile is the sin of tricking and deceiv- 
ing others. It is the deliberate playing 
upon the weakness or openheartedness of 
others. 

Hypocrisy: Comparatively few of us 
make deliberate attempt to fool the world 
outside as to what we are. Most of us 
do worse than that—we try to fool our- 
selves. 

Envy and evil-speaking: These are the 
squeaking of a soul that is out of ad- 
justment. Habitual unkind speech is 
more than a little thing—it is water from 
a poisoned spring. 

Easier Said Than Done 

Yes, but there is a way of doing it that 
will work just as naturally as a screw- 
cap goes on when you get the thread 
started right. 

With souls, Jesus is the teacher and his 
life is the pattern and we do the practic- 
ing. We grow by imitation. 

Take a wicked man and let him hon- 
estly keep company with Jesus day after 
\day, and in a short time he will become 
like his divine Companion. 

More good people than we even suspect 
fail in their characters from refusal to 
take the time to grow a good character. 
Granted this law of a pattern and prac- 
tice, how can you expect any great de- 


| velopment in a soul that doesn’t give ten 
minutes a day to real companionship with 


the Master? 
Beloved, Abstain 

Use all your new-found powers of 
will to restrain yourselves from self-in- 
dulgence of the animal appetites. And 
what a splendid word is that “beloved!” 
How the Master does love every last 
stumbling one of us that is making the 
try for the higher life! 

Fleshly lusts are the first form of temp- 
tation—they seem so natural, they are so 
loud and insistent. 


Self-Knowledge, Self-Respect, Self-Con- 
trol 
These three make all of life. If a man 


thinks of himself as an animal and tries 
to make the most of his life in animal 
sensations and material success, then 


*By courtesy of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


he will live the animal life, but it is not 
the human life. 

In every great business organization, 
the live young men always have an eye 
to the position next above them and the 
wise ones are fitting themselves for it. 
Nobody wants to hire the fellow who does 
not have ambition to go up and get on. 

Jesus does not want us to be content 
with this physical life, but to push on to a 
higher manhood. 

Virtue Its Own Defense 

Dr. Henry G. Weston used to say, “In 
the long run the only man who can hurt 
you is yourself.” 

The man who does not run with the 
crowd and do as those about him do will 
surely be called a prig and a fool and a 
Puritan and what not. Certainly! His 
abstention is a practical condemnation of 
those who indulge. But if he can stand it 


for a while, the day will surely come 


when those who abuse him will honor 
him. 
Patience More Powerful Than Passion 

The latter part of the chapter is evi- 
dently addressed to slaves, and there is 
no doubt that in the beginning of the 
Christian church there were a great many 
such. This does not say that they were 
unintelligent. A rich man in Rome or 
Greece bought a slave as a tutor for his 
son and maybe as a physician for his 
family. There is much ground for belief 
that Luke, the beloved physician and 
author of the Gospel of Acts, was a freed- 
man. 

And Peter does not urge the slaves who 
are believers in Christ to rebel and to 
proceed to violence to gain their human 
rights. On the contrary, he urges them 
to perform faithfully their various duties 
as servants. 

The fact is that deep wrongs are not 
set right by revolution and violence. Real 
constructive progress comes as the result 
of a quiet growth. 

Nothing Accomplished by Anger 

In the practical business of life it is a 
safe rule to remember that no man accom- 
plishes anything by resigning. If the 
situation is bad where you work, look at 
it as a challenge and not an accepted 
defeat. 

There are few things more difficult to 
bear than rank injustice. But how can 
we ever be so foolish as to believe that 
we can live in this world of sin and not 
get our share of injustice? 

There is not a little of it in the church 
itself. The big financial supporter in the 
average church is listened to a good deal 
more than the man who has little to give. 
It is not just. There is nothing gained 
by getting angry and quitting because of 
that, however. 

Christ’s Truth Will Conquer 
Slavery was finally overcome, and it 


was the Christian spirit that developed 
and overthrew it. Economic injustice, 
class distinction and all these things will 
be overcome, and when truly done away 
with will have succumbed to the same 
spirit of Christ. 

The man that has learned to rule his 
own spirit is greater, much greater. than 
he that taketh a city. A strong numan 
spirit that will not shade off its ideals 
and will not get angry, will with Jesus 
share in the resurrection. 


The Field of Religious 
Education 
By F. F. PETERSON 
Secretary of Religious Education 


HE majority of the people of the 
United States are religious illiter- 
ates. Government census reports indi- 
cate that only 40 per cent are connected 
with any church or Sunday school. Of 
this vast number, there are twenty-six 
millions, twenty-four years of age and 
under who have no vital religious train- 
ing. There are less than fifteen millions 
of this number connected with the Pro- 
testant Sunday schools of our nation. 
These facts are substantiated by in- 
vestigations in a more restricted area. 
A certain district in Maine gave the 
census investigator names of 1500 boys 
between nine and twenty years of age. 
Less than 300 of this group were in Sun- 
day school. There are fifty-six churches 
in this region, thirty-six of which are 
Protestant, with ministers in thirty-five 
of them. 

Massachusetts in 1910 reported 881,024 
children between the ages of six and 
twenty years, of which number nearly 
260,000 were Protestant. The total Sun- 
day-school enrolment for the state that 
year was 362,000, including not only chil- 
dren, but young people, and the adults 
who compose more than 30 per cent of 
the membership. The Baptists reported 
that year a total of 71,500. If they had 
been reaching their proportionate share, 
the aggregate would have been at least 
130,000. 

These figures can be duplicated in every 
state of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. In fact, convention reports for 1919 
show a decline of 68,000 in our Sunday- 
school population, while the record of 
the previous three years is practically sta- 
tionary. The war is doubtless responsible 
for this decline. A procession of heat- 
less and lightless days, followed by ter- 
rible epidemics and a general superemo- 
tional atmosphere, all contributed to cre- 
ate this situation. Many of the soldiers 
and sailors who went from the churches 
have not returned. 

This all leads us to two interesting and 
sobering conclusions: First, we must go 

(Continued on page 142) 
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TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 29 
Followers of the Great Physician 
Jer. 8:18-22; Matt. 9:9-12 
By Dr. JAMES A. WHITE 


“The son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister and to give 
his life a@ ransom for many.” 

1. Literature: “Our Work on the Con- 
go,” 15 cents. ‘Ministers of Mercy,” by 
Franklin, 50 cents (see chap. 6 on the life 
and work of Dr. Catherine L. Mabie). 

2. Selective: ‘There are a number of 
medical missionaries whose names should 
be household words among our young 
people. For this Sunday we have chosen 
Dr. Mabie. The notes will present some- 
thing of the setting of her work. She 
tells her own story in the above-named 
literature. 

3. The Mission: The Northern Baptist 
Convention’s African mission work lies 
along the lower stretches of the mighty 
Congo River and for the most part within 
Belgian territory. Since King Leopold’s 
death and the conversion of the Congo 
Independent State into a Belgian colony 
with a responsible government, Belgian 
rule in central Africa has been quite sat- 
isfactory. The mission grew out of the 
interest awakened in Harley College 
(England) men when, in the late seven- 
ties, Henry M. Stanley traced the Congo 
River on the map of Africa. 

4. The people: The people among 
whom we work in Congoland are Negroes 
and belong to the great Bantu tribe 
which, with its migratory habits, extends 
from the Camaroons to Zuzuland. The 
country is not thickly populated. Slave 
and rubber raids, witchcraft exposures 
and executions, sleeping sickness and 
other pernicious endemic diseases, gross 
ignorance and superstition have all taken 
their heavy toll. Infant mortality is ap- 
pallingly high. The people are reddish 
black and rather undersized. In their 
native state, they wear next to nothing 
and cover their bodies with paints and 
adorn themselves with elaborate orna- 
ments. 

5. The religion: The Congos are ani- 
mists. All nature, including human na: 
ture, is peopled with spirits—spirits of 
their own dead, spirits that never were 
embodied, spirits good and spirits bad, 
a great spirit, probably ancestral, whom 
they call the creator. In dire straights 
they may call upon him, not knowing 
whether he hears or cares. They have 
also the prince of evil spirits—the de- 
stroyer. Compassed about with so num- 
berless a host of jealous, vengeful spirits, 
all their lifetime the people are subject 
to a bondage of fear. |The first great 
triumph of the gospel is emancipation 
from this fearfulness. 

6, Educational: The Bantu tribes area 
people without a history, never having 


committed to writing the fine language 
of which they are justly proud. Many 
migrations have given rise to many dia- 
lects, but all bear unmistakable evidence 
of a common origin, and among the wide- 
ly dispersed Bantu folk, from the Cama- 
roons to Zuzuland, no tie is so strong as 
that of language affinity. When the 
Congo missionary came to dwell among 
them, he learned their language, wrote it 
phonetically in Roman characters, and 
straightway set about teaching the na- 
tives to read and write it. 

7. Medical work: A few native drugs 
and concoctions are used with more or 
less skill—principally less. Accidental 
poisoning through overdosage is common. 
Scarifying and blistering, red pepper and 
other irritants, blown up the nostrils and 
into the eyes, and plasters compounded 
of leaves and mud are frequently resorted 
to. As the crisis approaches, pneumonia 
patients are often drenched with cold 
water. Aching teeth are dug out, ab- 
scesses evacuated with sharpened sticks, 
and bloodletting is a favorite treatment 
for fevers. 

8. The missionary: Into this maze of 
ignorance, superstition and fear, the 
medical missionary has come with his 
marvelous power to alleviate pain and 
suffering, with his strangely confident but 
often effective methods of combating dis- 
ease, and his uncanny, persistent way of 
looking death squarely in the eyes and 
holding him at bay. Such is the charac- 
ter of the work of Dr. Mabie we are study- 
ing about today. 


WAYS OF WORKING 


A Standard of Excellence for Young 
People’s Societies 


I. Membership: 1. Officers belonging 
to a Baptist church. 2. Associate mem- 
bers at least 10 per cent of total. 3. Se- 
curing at least 10 per cent new members 
each year. 

II. Meetings: 1. Weekly devotional 
meetings, with general participation in 
prayer and testimony. 2. Average attend- 
ance 60 per cent of membership. 3. Bi- 
monthly executive committee meetings. 
4. Quarterly business meetings, with writ- 
ten committee reports. 

III. Church: 1. Every member regu- 
larly attending some service of the local 
church. 2. Fifty per cent of active mem- 
bership definitely engaged in local church 
work. 3. Every active member enrolled 
in some department of local Sunday 
school. 

IV. Evangelism: 1. Making some sys- 
tematic effort to win others to Christ and 
the church. 2. Regular presentation of 
the claims of personal work. 

V. Missions: 1. One meeting monthly 
devoted to missionary instruction and in- 
spiration. 2. Missionary or social service 
in the community. 
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VI. Fellowship: 1. One general socia’ 
occasion at least quarterly, with 25 pei 
cent of the attendance visitors. 2. Main| 
taining a welcoming and visitation work, 
VII. Education: 1. Fifty per cent 
pledged to follow some Bible reading plan 
daily. 2. Class in mission study, teacher 
training, social service, or special reading 
course. 9 
VIII. Juniors and intermediates: Main. 
taining or actively cooperating in junior 
or intermediate work. 4 
IX. Giving: 1. Seventy-five per cent 
of active members pledged to contribute 
regularly to society, church and missions.| 
2. Annual presentation of Bible principles 
of giving. | 
X. Denomination: 1. Regular instruc 
tion in Baptist principles and history. 2. 
Representation in young people’s conven- 
tions or rallies, or in association or state) 
convention. 38. Reports from general de- 
nominational conventions. 4. Ten per cent) 
of active membership subscribing to offi- 
cial young people’s organ. .| 
Note: A full set of “standard” leaflets: 
covering all the above points may be 
secured from the American Baptist Publi) 
cation Society for 20 cents. | 
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Maritime. Provinces. “ 

The educational aim of the provinces is 
for preparedness for the work of the 
church and kingdom, and calls for an) 


earnest endeavor to improve the efficiency 


of the Sunday school by the organization) 
of workers’ conferences and the adoption 
of denominational standards of excellence, | 
and for the development of young peo-. 
ple’s societies by making them real agen- | 
cies of religious education and centers of 
training for Christian service. The aim 
also includes “as many young people as. 
possible for Acadia College in training for 
life and service.” - tl 
Life Service | 

It is estimated that 7,000 young people 
decided for the ministry and missionary 
work at home and abroad on the day of 
“The Calling Out of the Called” in con 
nection with the $75,000,000 campaign of. 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 
lowa q 
Sunday-school and B. Y. P. U. insti- 
tutes will be held at Clinton Feb. 29- 
March 2; and at Keokuk March 5-7. 
Ilinois h | 

The summer assembly will be held at 
Shurtleff College, Alton, July 12-18, under 
the direction of Mr. L. H. Koehler, state 
werker, An institute will be held in Rock 
Island, for the tri-cities, March 3-4. | 


Kansas ! | 
A meeting of the Baptist students of 
this state is planned for Ottawa March | 
the buildings of Ottawa Unie) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“he Perils of Respectability.” 


By Charles Fiske. New York: 
Revell Company. $1.50 net. 


This is a book of fourteen sermons 
‘eached on various occasions by Dr. 
iske, who is bishop coadjutor of central 
ew York. They are plain, direct and 
‘actical in tone, and apply in a striking 
ay the realities of religion to everyday 
?e, They plead most effectively for sin- 
rity, service and sacrifice on the part 
all, and sound a high call for lives 
Jove mere form and ceremony. The ser- 
on on “The Debt of the Educated Man,” 
ven to college graduates, from the text, 
Jor unto whomsoever much is given, of 
im shall much be required,” in its open- 
ig sentence, “That means you,”  illus- 
‘ates what is written above. When, in 
10ther sermon, he asks, “Is there not a 
»ssibility that we shall become so ob- 
»ssed about plans and so overloaded with 
eganizations that we shall fail in our 
sal work?” what reply shall we make. 


Practical Interchurch Methods.”’ 


By Albert F. McGarrah. New York: 
leming H. Revell Company. $1.75 net. 


The author believes that organic union 
f the Protestant churches is coming, but, 
vasmuch as this is rather far off, there 
; need at once of such coéperation as is 
ossible on the part of all the churches. 
nd so he has written a manual concern- 
.g those things which churches in any 
ymmmunity can do in common. The vol- 
me is based not on theory, but on the 
uthor’s personal experience in codpera- 
ve movements. It presents the detailed 
teps taken and the forms used. He be- 
‘eves that concerted campaigns, because 
f their very size, are likely to gain an im- 
etus and to accomplish results which 
ae campaigns of separate churches do 
ot bring about. Various chapters deal 
‘ith such subjects as formulating a year’s 
aterchurch program, cooperation for 
hurch finance, for magnifying missions, 
or religious education, for social and 
ommunity purposes, for evangelism, for 
religious census, for a go-to-church cam- 
‘aign, and the like. There are also chap- 
ers on church publicity and on success- 
ul joint newspaper advertising. The 
ook is packed full of suggestions which 
‘re reasonable and practical. 


‘Among Famous Books.” 


By John Kelman. New York: 
Joran Company. $1.50 net. 


| This book contains some delightful es- 
ays by a famous British pastor who has 
ately come to this country to take up 
york in one of the great city churches 
f New York. What manner of man he is, 
Ss well indicated by this volume, which 
vas first printed something like eight 
‘ears ago. His aim has been to pass on 
0 others somewhat of the inspiration 
vhich has come to him from books which 
“ave made to him a strong human appeal. 


Fleming 


George H. 


At first glance the subjects seem to have 
been chosen at random. But when one 
discovers that his object has been to 
touch on literature which shows the con- 
flict between the flesh and the spirit, 
there is discovered a connection which 
might not otherwise be found between 
the gods of Greece, the two Fausts, John 
Bunyan, Pepy’s diary, the “Hound of 
Heaven” and G. K. Chesterton. The es- 
says are all sketchy, yet with a fine liter- 
ary touch and holding true to the main 
purpose, which is to depict this agelong 
conflict between the spiritual and the ma- 
terial. To many people, some of the 
books mentioned will seem new because 
of the angle from which the author looks 
at them. 

“The Essentials of Christianity.” 


By Craig S. Thoms. Philadelphia: 
Judson Press. $1.25. 


Dr. Thoms, formerly a successful and 
honored Baptist pastor, is now professor 
of sociology in the University of South 
Dakota. In this book he has undertaken 
the difficult task of mediating between 
the extreme conservatives and the ex- 
treme liberals. Not that he has written 
for these classes, for his message is es- 
pecially for the young who are perplexed. 
He treats such topics as God, Christ, im- 
mortality and prayer with a sincerity and 
evident desire to be helpful that will go 
far towards disarming criticism. The 
tone of the book is warmly spiritual, and 
it cannot fail of being helpful to those 
who find difficulty in reconciling religious 
truth with modern knowledge. 
“Conscripts of Conscience.’’ 


By Caroline Atwater Mason. New 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1 net. 


Mrs. Mason’s books are always interest- 
ing and stimulating. The present story 
has to do with the investment of life, 
and presents an adequate apologia for the 
devotion of even the most talented to 
missionary work in foreign lands. By 
calm statement of facts rather than by 
hysterical appeal, the book stirs the 
reader to a new realization of the tre- 
mendous challenge which conditions in 
China and India present to Christian 
America. 

“Come Ye Apart.” 


By John Henry Jowett, 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


The number of those who read Dr. 
Jewett’s words with interest and profit 
increases constantly. He is a prophet 
of the inner life. No one ever finds him 
engaged in acrimonious discussion, and 
those who enjoy nothing so much as 
fiery invective will do well to turn else- 
where than to this volume. One who 
seeks help for growth into the likeness 
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of Jesus Christ will find it here. The 
volume has a text, a comment and a 
prayer for every day of the year. That 


the reader may have a clear idea of the 
general character of the book, the read- 


ing for Sept. 16 is given: “Perilous 
times shall come, for men shall be lov- 
ers of their own selves having 
a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof; from such turn away (II 
MMO apo ee OLIN cWwitOUL ALS 
life is a very desolate thing. A shell 
along the beach from which the life has 
gone away! A house without a ten- 
ant! And such appear our religious 
forms which are devoid of _ spirit- 
ual life. What must it be to God when 
we offer him dead and empty things? 
O Lord, my God, let me not mock thee 
with empty forms. Let me not worship 
thee with a heart devoid of love and de- 
votion. Let me not offer thee that 
which costs me nothing. Let my piety 


be full and eager, throbbing with sin- 
certy and truth. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” 


NOTES BY THE WAY 


Sir Ernest Hodder Williams, the head 
of the firm of Hodder and Stoughton, is 
visiting in America. In an interview 
given to the New York Times Book Re- 
view, he speaks of the growth of the read- 
ing public in Great Britain. ‘I think,” 
he said, “the war has multiplied the num- 
ber of readers in England by at least five 
times, and, of course, the war and war- 
time conditions have had a great effect 
upon the reading of the period upon 
which we are entering. I should sum 
up, however, by saying that I do not so 
much feel any one predominant tendency 
in literature and reading as I do the 
enormous increase in the numbers, and 
the advance in the taste, of the reading 
public as a whole.” This growth he at- 
tributes in part to the dark nights which 
made social diversion impossible, and also 
to the desire to get away from the terrible 
things of the war which led people to 


read fiction. 
* * * 


The British Weekly considers Mr. 
Charles Murray, author of “Hamesworth,”’ 
the most distinguished of living Scotch 
poets. It presents the following short 
poem by Mr. Murray which, it says, “will 
please all but please most a certain elect 
few: 


IN LYTHE STRATHDON 


Seldom a simmer passed but him an’ me 
Amo’ the hills had some fine shortsome 


days; 
Up Nochtyside or, throu’ the Cabrach 
braes, 

Doon the Lord's Throat an’ ootowre Ben- 
achie; 


There wasna mony bare hill-heads onkent to 
him an’ me. 


Never nae mair. I range the hills my leen, 
An’ he’s been beddit lang in far Peronne. 
Here where his forebears rest in lythe 

Strathdon 

I bring the stag-moss that I pu’ed the streen, 

Laurels fae Lonach, where I range our aul’ 

hill tracks my leen. 
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Dynamic Detroit 


By THOMAS J. VILLERS 


Detroit has now passed the million 
mark in population and is going on as 
rapidly as building material can be ob- 
tained and workmen can be found to put 
it together. The Baptists are trying to 
keep up with the growth. 

By March 1 the Maranatha Church will 
move into its new edifice, costing $35,000. 
About the same date the Birkett 
Memorial will complete a $40,000 struc- 
ture. The Jefferson Avenue and Clinton 
Avenue people have consummated a mer- 
ger and will at once begin the erection 
of a new place of worship, the lot and 
building to cost $125,000. The Helen 
Avenue Church has sold its old property 
and is locating in a more desirable field. 
Its new Sunday-school room, which will 
be started at once, will involve an ex- 
penditure of $20,000. Rev. F. H. Divine 
will assist the Hudson Avenue members 
in raising $100,000 for their new lot and 
sanctuary at Grand River and Clarendon. 
Then he will go to Royal Oak to help the 
Baptists there in securing $50,000 with 
which to house the rapidly growing ac- 
tivities in that fruitful field. 

Work among the Negroes is now en- 
listing deep interest. Three years ago 
we had a Negro population of 15,000; 
now 60,000. Then we had two churches 
among them; now twenty-five. Only one 
of these congregations (the Second 
Church) has an adequate building. The 
Detroit Baptist Union, under the vigorous 
leadership of Supt. H. C. Gleiss, is plan- 
ning to build meeting-houses for six or 
seven of these homeless churches this 
year, also to establish a number of Chris- 
tian centers, necessitating a total outlay 
of not less than $300,000. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
First Church, the reports showed that 
125 new members had been added within 
the year, and that the amount of money 
raised (including $3600 from the building 
fund) totaled about $44,000. One-half of 
the gifts from the members was devoted 
to benevolence. The budget adopted for 
this year provides for a still larger benev- 
olent percentage. An extra and gener- 
ous sum was voted with which to take 
advantage of a most inviting evangelistic 
opportunity. Dr. and Mrs. Cassius Mor- 
ton Carter, who are members of the 
church, have been secured and are now 
engaged with the pastor in a ten weeks’ 
campaign of evangelism. Dr. Carter has 
just returned from a two weeks’ meeting 
at Vassar, where thirty-five professed 
conversion, twenty-five of them being 
already baptized. 


Evangelist Alexander Torrie, under the 
direction of the Detroit Baptist Union, 
has conducted special services at Fern- 
dale, River Rouge, Emmanuel, Spring- 
wells, Mt. Clemens, Birmingham, and the 
North Church at Flint. Converts have 
numbered about 300. 


The unusual statement made by a 
manufacturer (not a member of any 
church) at the close of the writer’s Bible 


class last Sunday, leads some of us to 
believe that at the present moment there 
are scores of thoughtful men and women 
who are standing at the door of the 
church waiting for an invitation to enter. 
This was his unsolicited testimony: “A 
few years ago if a man advocated prohi- 
bition in a gathering of business men he 
was accounted a crank. Now to favor 
the saloon is to bring upon one’s self the 
reproach of being an undesirable citizen, 
either morally or commercially. A simi- 
lar change in sentiment is coming with 
reference to membership in the church. 
The time is now here when the man who 
is outside the church must defend his 
position, rather than the man who is in- 
side.” 
First Church. 


Rocky Mountain Letter 


By GEorGE E. BURLINGAME 
Colorado’s Young Men 


The thirty-second annual state conven- 
tion sof the pYaeMia CavAawasehelds at 
Pueblo Feb. 6-8, embracing thirty-seven 
associations and branches with a total 
membership of 15,000 and a net property 
value of $1,437,205. A united state-wide 
campaign for all Y. M. C. A. funds is to 
be undertaken March 4-15, to secure a 
total budget of $66,500. An important 
phase of the work of the association is 
its service in the coal-mining camps, 
where sixteen branches are maintained. 
This is a difficult work, and the results 
have not been entirely satisfactory to the 
corporations operating the mines, the 
chief problem being to secure workers 
who possess a sympathetic insight into 
the life and needs of the foreigners who 
make up the mine communities. 


The Winning of the West 


The onward march of the kingdom of 
God in Colorado appears to be indicated 
chiefly in minus signs, as far as the 
progress of Christ’s cause is reflected in 
the growth of the evangelical denomina- 
tions. Recent research by the spiritual 
resources department of the Interchurch 
World Movement shows that the reports 
for the last year are as follows: Con- 
gregationalists gained fifty-five on a total 
membership of 12,300. Presbyterians lost 
243 from a total membership of 22,800. 
Baptists gained about 500, with a total 
of 18,000. Methodists lost 788 from a 
total of 38,000. Of the 120 Baptist 
churches in the state, 27 per cent re- 
ported no baptisms. The fourteen white 
English-speaking churches in Denver re- 
ported 233 baptisms, but a net loss in 
membership of eighteen. The six Bap- 
tist churches of Pueblo County (popula- 
tion 70,000), with a combined member- 
ship of 1,450, baptized twenty-two and 
show a net gain of nine in total mem- 
bership. 

There is evident need of a constructive 
and far-reaching program of evangelism 
which will inspire and train our pastors 
for evangelistic leadership, and which 
will create and maintain in the churches 
a constant evangelistic outlook and 
activity. 
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A Free Church in a Free State 


The American Anti-Saloon League ha; 
launched a drive to raise a fund o 
twenty-five million dollars for the “Work 
Prohibition Movement.” The dates se 
for the Colorado campaign for this func 
are March 10-20.. A Denver newspape) 
of the Hearst variety, which enjoys : 
large circulation in this section recentl} 
published a vitriolic attack on the proj 
ect, which it characterized as a schems 
to provide “jobs for men who are eithe 
too tired or too lazy or too elegantly; 
self-contained to earn their living in the 
productive manner of the general com 
monwealth.” This paper demanded tha 
the governor appoint a commission t( 
conduct an investigation “that will brin; 
forth the whole truth about these seek 
ers of money.” The state superintend 
ent of the Anti-Saloon League, who i 
an esteemed Baptist minister, Rev. A. J 
Finch, at once requested the governoor t 
appoint such a committee, which th 
governor immediately did, nine eminen 
men and women being asked to serve! 
The league welcomes the most searching 
investigation of its plans and budget! 

Tactically the league has fortified it: 
position in agreeing to the appointmen 
of this committee by the governor; bu 
it has consented to the creation of ¢ 
quasi-legal procedure which involves ¢ 
serious menace to the liberties of thi 
people. In what period of the histor; 
of the race was public opinion compe) 
tent to give credentials to its prophet 
of reform and redemption? Where woul 
the prohibition movement have _ beel 
today if the principle had been con 
ceded a century ago that appeals fo! 
the voluntary support of great cause) 
might be reviewed and judged by publi 
officials? Must the New World Move 
ment submit itself to a committee ar 
pointed by the governor or the Presiden 
(or his capable secretary) and await th) 
judgment of that committee before ask 
ing the Baptist people for a hundrei 
million dollars? Are the financial des 
tinies of the Interchurch World Move 
ment contingent upon the good grace 
of a state official? We question serious], 
the wisdom of conceding that any stat. 
official has a right to appoint a ae | 
mittee to judge whether the people o 
the state are to listen to an appeal fo 
funds for a moral or religious end. | 
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Over the Range | 


Utah Baptists have recovered Rev. € 
B. Allen, Jr., who rendered devoted sert 
ice as stated supply for the Immanue 
Church of Salt Lake prior to the comin 
of its present pastor. Mr. Allen is noy 
field worker for the Utah Conventior 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City. H 
is Just now recovering from an attac) 
of influenza and pneumonia. . 

Dr. J. Sherman Wallace, pastor of th 
Immanuel Church, appears determine 
to secure a whole troup of assistant pa 
tors for the development of his chure 
and the prosecution of Baptist work i 
the Mormon metropolis; for on a recel 
Sunday he obtained fifty-three subscri} 
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yns to Tue Barrist. The church has 
mpleted an every-member canvass 
hich increased current expense pledges 
| per cent, 

The prevailing epidemic is again seri- 
isly affecting the activities of the 
jurches and Sunday schools. Practically 
1 religious gatherings in Salt Lake are 
ispended save the Sunday services and 
e prayer meeting. Ogden has closed 
ywn tight, schools and churches being 
osed and all public meetings forbidden. 
‘Denver, Colo. 


' Baptist Tonnage in Ohio 


' 
! By Mrs. T. E. ADAMS 
‘This publication enterprise registers 
a degree our denominational tonnage 
' confidence, imagination and the spirit 
' adventure. Regional atmosphere 
sould reflect itself somewhat in these 
slumns. From New England we might 
xkpect mental snapshots of Ibsen, with 
“nebulous background of schrod, beans 
hd blueberries. From our neighboring 
‘ate, Indiana, there may emanate flights 
’ poetic genius and marvelous fiction. 
forget the percentage of Indianians 
ho are recovering from, or are still ad- 
‘ected to versification. Ohio, particular- 
| the northern part, holds itself some- 
hat erect because of the _ historical 
delights of fhe Western Reserve which 
ipply a certain dignity both of efforts 
id institutions. Cleveland was once 
nown from the beautiful avenue which 
‘aversed the city. Some years ago a 
leveland man was lost in the Black 
‘orest of Germany and upon meeting a 
srester who spoke no English he ex- 
jained he was from Cleveland. The 
vrester replied, “O, ya, Euclid Avenue.” 
mee we were celebrated for oil, later 
wr shipping iron and coal, again for our 
coup plan of public buildings, and once 
i a while Cleveland is remembered for 
4 exploit of one Maude S. It all de- 
ands upon the point of view. 
‘One of our dailies is running a series 
* articles called “High Spots in Ohio 
istory.” One of this group dwelt upon 
1e deeply religious sentiment which 
‘rvaded the early settlers of this state. 
fany of the communities which came 
. from the East brought their pastors 
‘ith them. The first sermon in a per- 
‘anent white settlement was preached 
\ 1788 at the point where now stands 
‘arietta. The first Presbyterian church 
» be organized in Ohio was by Mad An- 
sony Wayne’s soldiers in Cincinnati in 
193. The Methodists also were early 
irds, having their first regular circuit 
‘der in 1803. The Baptists had the 


arliest of all the preachers in Ohio. © 


‘ev. David Jones from New Jersey came 
1 with George Rogers Clark as early 
3 1772 and preached to Indians and 
hite traders at some point on the Ohio 
iver. Cleveland set up housekeeping 
\ 1796. The First Baptist Church of 
leveland was one of the strong early 
iurches in northern Ohio and it is still 
de of the strongest of the Baptist plants 
. the state. 

The Cleveland Association voluntarily 
ibjected itself to an operation in pain- 
SS surgery recently, amputating all 
ranches which extended beyond the 
ders of Cuyahoga County. The city 
/ission society and the Cleveland Asso- 
lhe have decided to form an alliance. 


he big idea is to create and sustain 
strong associational spirit and to con- 
mtrate and direct all denominational 
lergies upon what is distinctively the 
‘oblem of the city in relation to Baptist 
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interests. An able executive will be 
called to aid in this important work. 
An English Baptist church whose mem- 
bership moved away has. been. taken 
over by the Czecho-Slovaks. A new 
Hungarian mission has just been opened 
in the suburbs by a city Hungarian 
church, which makes a third swarming 
from the parent church. These are bits 
of new promising material. 

How to present the Survey is an en- 
grossing topic in Baptist circles, and it 
is engaging the attention of pastors and 
other leaders. The family group plan as 
proposed by the General Board of Pro- 
motion commends itself as an efficient 
all-around method to obtain results. In 
one church a group of energetic young 
business men is specializing in a branch 
of the foreign department by investigat- 
ing the resources of China in its relation 
to the spirit of the Survey. They wish 
to know how to meet the trade demands 
of China, as that will be the great con- 
cern of the commercial world in the near 
future. What idealism may be realized 
by interpreting the Christian message 
with the sinking of coal mines! This 
week there visited Cleveland the Chinese 
Educational Commission seeking informa- 
tion upon best public school methods. 
These Chinese gentlemen investigated 
our welfare work, including our work for 
the insane and the blind. The most 
significant feature of their visit to Cleve- 
land was the first interest which en- 
gaged their attention, this being a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of our distinguished 
statesman and townsman, the Hon. John 
Hay, who was the great idealist for 
China and won for himself and his coun- 
try the reverent love of a great people. 
by his Christian statesmanship policy of 
“The Open Door in China.” 

The daily press has contributed not 
a little to the misinformation concerning 
the Interchurch World Movement. If a 
daily paper were to discuss a national 
policy of finance, it would seek the ad- 
vice of competent experts upon the sub- 
ject, but in a matter concerning their 
largest constituency, the membership of 
the Protestant church, it assigns a writer 
who admits that he knows nothing of 
the situation. In one instance he quoted 
from the Episcopal Book of Common 
Prayer, giving that as his authority for 
a certain utterance. As a matter of fact, 
it was a verse of scripture from the Book 
of Matthew. 

Several large and prosperous churches 
of one communion have decided to unite 
under one roof. The same situation pre- 
vails in a different communion also. 
The inevitable trend of city migration 
makes such changes necessary and de- 
sirable. One old established church 
(Presbyterian) remains a fixture upon 
the public square. This church main- 
tains a Sunday school and some form 
of evangelistic ‘service for the Chinese 
in addition to its own regular services 
and work. 

The Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
eighteen blocks east of the square, also 
maintains its downtown position, so that 
despite the merging or removing of 
some churches, Christian Protestant 
forces are holding strategic points. 

Ther is a growing disposition toward 
the parish idea. The impression is that 
a neighborhood church should be able 
to make a more effective impact upon 
its community. 

In one church of the institutional type 
there is housed a branch of the public 
library and a branch of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association. Cleveland has the 
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great advantage of a remarkable public 
library. Few families have the discrimi- 
nation to choose the wholesome books 
which are in circulation for the youth 
of all our city. No Sunday-school library 
can possibly present the same advantage 
as to the quantity or quality of books 
offered to the pupils. 

Cleveland is now practically the fourth 
city of the United States. The Baptist 
denomination has representation in all 
the departments of the community life. 
Mr. F. G. Smith, a prominent Baptist 
layman, is president of the Cleveland 
YOM CA: Attys: John A.” Chamber- 
lain, David E. Green and Geo. C. South- 
well dealt some of the hardest blows 
struck for prohibition in the recent strug- 
gle in Ohio.. These Baptist lawyers lo- 
cated judges who believe in law-enforce- 
ment. Another Baptist layman, Henry 
Turner Bailey, is dean of Cleveland’s 
school of art. Other laymen are promi- 
nent members of boards of directors of 
hospitals, welfare groups and the cham- 
ber of commerce. Baptist women are 
fairly representative in the city life. 
Miss Prudence Sherwin is especially in- 
terested in the work for the blind. 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, granddaughter 
of a pioneer Baptist, has developed the 
musical arts of the city to a high place, 
including the formation and financing 
and sustaining of a great symphony 
orchestra. To the work for the unfor- 
tunate, the aged and for all who need 
sympathetic support, the Baptists of our 
city and state stand committed. 

Ohio has some reputation as a home 
of presidents of the United States, and 
in this connection it may not be irrele- 
vant to remark that United States Sen- 
ator Warren G. Harding is a member of 
the Baptist Church of Marion, Ohio. 

Cleveland. 


Pacific Northwest Letter 


By WILLIAM T. MILLIKEN 


Washington and Oregon are divided 
into three climatic and industrial zones 
by two great mountain ranges. The 
Coast Range, heading up in peninsular 
Washington into the magnificent Olym- 
pics, separates the mild, moist, narrow 
coastal region, clothed with almost trop- 
ical forests, from the valleys inland. 
The finest spruce for aeroplane manu- 
facture in the world comes from this 
narrow belt, its cleared lands are un- 
excelled for dairying, and its fisheries 
every year are becoming more noted. 
Between the Coast Range and the Cas- 
cades lie a chain of pleasant valleys 
with the most equable climate in Amer- 
ica. The Sound country and the Wil- 
lamette, Rogue River and Umpqua val- 
leys are famous for their fruit, berries 
and garden products. A Baptist layman, 
Mr. F. S. Gale of Salem, caught the 
vision of the possibilities of loganberry 
juice in a dry United States, and next 
year the healthful and luscious product 
of the Oregon and Washington berry 
will quench the thirst of America. East 
of the barrier-wall of the mighty Cas- 
cades lies another world, the dry. clear, 
crisp climate of the eastern uplands, 
famous for their production of apples 
and hard wheat. 

In Oregon, both eastern and western 
Baptists are united in one state conven- 
tion, but in her northern neighbor, the 
Sound and coastal country forms a West- 
ern Washington Convention, while the 
eastern section of the state has gone 
into ecclesiastical housekeeping with 
northern Idaho. Of these three conven- . 
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tions, Oregon is the largest both in ter- 
ritory and membership, the latter num- 
bering some 16,000 in 141 churches and 
twelve associations. West Washington 
has over 11,000 members in 100 churches 
and seven associations. In east Wash- 
ington and the Idaho panhandle there 
are six associations, eighty churches and 
nearly 7000 members. d 

Seattle is the metropolis of the terri- 
tory, having nearly half a million inhab- 
itants. Portland comes next, claiming 
300,000. Tacoma and Spokane each num- 
ber between 100,000 and 200,000. Bel- 
lingham and Everett, on the upper Sound, 
have from 35,000 to 45,000 each. Aber- 
deen and Olympia, Vancouver and Yak- 
ima, Astoria and Salem, have each over 
20,000. In all of these cities the Baptist 
work is well established. Seattle has 
a Japanese church reporting 120 mem- 
bers. The West Washington Convention 
carries on work among the Chinese and 
Russians also, and has thriving Swedish, 
Dano-Norwegian and Negro associations. 
Portland Negro Baptists support two 
churches. The Russian work in Portland 
is at low ebb because most of the Rus- 
sians who were there have joined their 
people around San Francisco since the 
closing down of the shipyards. 

The Publication Society has  estab- 
lished a western branch house at 439 
3urke Building, Seattle, under the man- 
agement of Rev. W. R. Howell. Rev. 
T. H. Hagen is director of religious edu- 
cation for the West Washington Con- 
vention, while Dr. G. H. Young has taken 
up the work in Oregon. Dr. G. F. Holt, 
lately pastor at Salem, Ore., has become 
director of the state board of promotion 
for West Washington, and Rev. J. C. 
Austin of Spokane has been called to 
direct the field work of the board of pro- 
motion in Oregon. In the latter conven- 
tion, the month of February is to be de- 
voted to an every-church “Whirlwind 
Stewardship Campaign,” the pastors do- 
nating their services to the state board. 
As the churches are well organized un- 
der the group plan, there should be ma- 
terial results. 

Three capable men are at the helm in 
these conventions. Dr. J. F. Watson has 
his office in the Burke Building, Seattle, 
Rey. A. H. Bailey, in the Rookery Build- 
ing, Spokane, and Dr. O. C. Wright, in 
the Tilford Building, Portland. Since the 
coming of these men, debts have been 
cleared away, there is a surplus in each 
convention treasury, and the work is 
moving forward. 

Summer assemblies are held at Burton, 
Wash., and Gladstone Park, Ore. At 
Burton last year, 340 were registered, a 
fine curriculum of studies was presented, 
and 487 study credits were given. Un- 
der the leadership of the state B. Y. P. U. 
president, Harley Hallgren, and Drs. 
young and Wright, a ten days’ outing 
is planned at Gladstone from July 30 to 
Aug. 8. The Chautauqua management, 
controlled by that splendid Baptist lay- 
man, Harvey EH. Cross, has donated the 
Chautauqua grounds for the mere ex- 
pense of running. A fine program of 
study and recreation is being prepared. 

McMinnville College has secured the 
services of Dr. Myron W. Haynes for 
the period of five years. During this 
time, the college endowment will be 
completed and raised, new buildings will 
be erected, and the college given a ma- 
terial standing which will put it in the 
front rank among religious educational 
institutions in the West. Plans have 
been laid for the erection of a girls’ 
dormitory which will be named after the 


late Miss Hlizabeth M. Glover, who gave 
some seventeen years of her life to the 
work of the school. 

Portland. 


Burma Notes 
By A. J. WEEKS 


The full moon flooded the S. S. “EL 
lenga” and the whole river with its mel- 
low, yet revealing, tropical light. It was 
two o’clock on the morning of our ar- 
rival in Rangoon, the port city of the 
“land of our adoption”. Memories, like 
the moonlight, came with revealing ful- 
ness as I stood alone on the _ deck, 
watching the passing banks and the dark 
cargo boats. 


Two Kinds of Buildings 


Two kinds of buildings came into my 
mind: A typical school building of the 
best class in Burma, and the structure 
of the temple of a regenerate citizenship 
in the whole land—the. first only the 
necessary scaffolding for the erection of 
the second. 

In my brick building, spanning the in- 
terior from wall to wall, steel girders 
carry the burden of floors, furniture, and 
occupants—the whole working of the 
school. Then came the formula: 16 x 
6 girders, 30 ft. long, 65 lbs. per foot; safe 
load, 15 tons; straining point, 60 tons; 
breaking point, 80 tons. In the erection 
of a building, it is rare that the burden 
equal to the “safe load” is placed on a 
girder. Thus a large margin is left be- 
fore one reaches the “straining point” 
and still more distant is the “breaking 
point.” It is said that if the load ap- 
proaches the ‘straining point and is 
maintained, the breaking point is low- 
ered, till the girder becomes unsafe and 
is liable to give way. 

In the other structure, the supports, or 
girders, may be likened to the messen- 
gers sent to carry the “good news” and 
to train believers in heralding the same 
to their fellow men. We have long un- 
derstood that there is a safe load, a 
straining point, and a breaking point for 
them, and we grieve when we see the 
black-bordered paragraph that tells us a 
strong girder has broken under the load. 
That load cannot quickly be lessened. It 
tends rather to increase. Our building 
must have more girders to correct the 
weakness of our structure. 

To leave the figure, there are in Bur- 
ma alone several families carrying work 
up to the straining point. There are a 
score of young women with similar 
loads. Some have gone to America with 
broken health, while others are going. 
Others find their eyes closing in the land 
which has exacted the “supreme sacri- 
fice.” 


Leaders Needed 


Places closed for want of leaders, like 
Akyab, Bhamo, Hsipaw, Thaton and 
Mergui, are a constant temptation to 
those with already too-much to do to 
try to close these and other breaks in 
the continuity of Christian effort in the 
land. Where is the young pastor who 
will volunteer to come here for life? 
Where is the capable teacher who will 
take charge of a school here for a term 
of years? Where are the men who will 
make money and consecrate it to the 
financing of these recruits? Where are 
the men and women of faith and vision 
who will present the needs of the world 
to young people and bear them and the 
world to God in prayer? 

Toungoo. 


THE, BAP IS 


Atlantic Coast 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AY A SPECIAL MEETING called to receiy 
the report of the pulpit committee, 
unanimous call was extended to Re 
Frank M. Swaffield of the Morningsic 
Church, Pittsfield, to become pastor 
the West Somerville Church, which hi 
been without a pastor since Rev. W. | 
Wilson resigned last fall to become sta 
director of promotion. 


Rey. York A. Kine, general evangeli; 
for New England under the A. B. H. M.§ 
is to be with the First Church, Cambridg 
Rev. Elmer W. Powell, pastor, for tl! 
week of March 7-14. Ad 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Societal 
the Dudley Street Church, Boston, wi 
held on a recent date, at which the trea. 
urer reported that all bills were pai 
and a balance was in the treasury, ¢ 
well as in the treasuries of all the 0 
ganizations connected with the. chure 
During 1919, over $21,000 was raised f 
all purposes. Of this sum $5,500 | 
pledged to sand-blast the exterior of tl 
church edifice. This work is now we 
under way, the portion completed su, 
gesting the strikingly improved appea 
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ance the structure will present when 
pleted. By this process all the old pail) 
and plastic work is removed, and tl 
original brick revealed, giving the a 
pearance of an entirely new buildin 
Miss Elizabeth M. Campbell, a Gord 
student, has been engaged as pastor 
assistant. She is well qualified by trai) 
ing and experience for the position an 
already is proving to be a valugg 
helper. Rev. George R. Stair, the past 
is in constant demand as a speaker ¢| 
“Evangelism:’ Among the places whe 
he has recently spoken are the Bapti) 
ministers’ conference, Boston; First, In 
manuel and Broadway churches, Car, 
bridge; West Medford; Franklin; Lowel 
Chicago, Ill., and the Newton Theologici 
Institution. 


WEST VIRGINIA .| 


THE First CHurcH of Logan is in th 
midst of a spiritual awakening, led 4 
Evangelist Franklin W. Swift of Rochell| 
Ill. This is Dr. Swift’s second campaig 
in Logan. He goes from here to Defiance) 
Ohio, Gardner, Mass., and Charleston, | 


Va. 


4 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
THE MermoriIAL CHURCH, Philadelphi 
is placing in position a memorial tabl 
as a gift of thanksgiving for the sai 
return from the great war of all tl 
young men of the church. The fun 
for the tablet have been secured throug 
a popular subscription, participated 
by a large number of the church peoj 
THE NorTHWEST MemorIAL CH 
Philadelphia, has been having a successf 


the Baptist Union of Philadelphia a 
Vicinity met at the Baptist Institute fe 
Christian Workers on Feb. 5 and ¢ 


Stanley Stewart as chairman and Re 
Orlando T. Steward as secretary. Plal 
were laid for complete coéperation wil 
the national state boards of promotio 


cbruary 


Tae First CuHurcu, Philadelphia, 
yened its community service work, with 
ye social director, Miss Edith G. Haynes, 
. charge, on Jan. 31. The pastor, Dr. 
arter Helm Jones, and a number of the 
‘embers of the church were present to 
‘eleome the guests. After an hour of 
itertainment, followed by refreshments, 
4 inspection was made of the rooms that 
ave been fitted out with the object of 
-oviding home privileges for the young 
sople of the community who are denied 
iese. Reading and writing rooms, sewing 
hom, laundry, game room and private re- 
sption room for the entertainment of 
luests have been provided. Gymnasium 
asses are being organized. Motion pict- 
res are shown on Saturday evenings. A 
vecial community service table is re- 
arved at the weekly Wednesday evening 
hureh dinner. Of those present the first 
ight, about 25 per cent were in attend- 
nee at the church service the following 
— 


RHODE ISLAND 


| HVANGELISTIC CONFERENCES are being 
eld throughout the state this week, 
nder the leadership of the evangelistic 
ymmittee of the state, assisted by Rev. 
‘ork A. King of Lawrence, Mass. 


‘Mrs. W. C. Murpock of Norwood, R. I., 
‘ho has been specializing in Sunday- 
shool work for a number of years, has 
een selected by the Publication Society 
nd the state convention to be the di- 
sector of Sunday-school and young peo- 
le’s work in Rhode Island. Mrs. Mur- 
ock began her work on Jan. 1. 


Rev. W. THomAsS Bone, pastor of the 
furch at Narrangansett Pier, has just 
losed a series of evangelistic meetings 
nder the leadership of Evangelist Lewis 
} Smith. Several confessed Christ as 
‘aviour and the church has been quick- 
ned. Pastor Bone’s splendid leadership 
; producing results. 


| AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Hope 
lalley Church, Rev. Harlan J. Ballentine, 
astor, excellent reports of the various 
deieties were read and in each instance 
surplus in the treasuries was recorded. 
‘ecently Mr. and Mrs. Albert Wood cele- 
rated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
iarried life in a unique way, by pre- 
anting the church with $100 in gold. 
he pastor recently addressed the annual 
ieeting of the Washington County Chris- 
an Endeavor Union at Wyoming. 


THE CRANSTON StTREET-Roger Williams 
hurch, Providence, Rev. S. R. McCurdy, 
astor, celebrated Jan. 4 to 12, the fiftieth 
nniversary of the founding of the Sun- 
ay school from which the church was 
ormed. It is a coincidence that this 
hurch, founded by a returned missionary 
tom Burma, Dr. Moses H. Bixby, should 
ave now as pastor another returned mis- 
ionary from Burma. This past year also 
iarks the church as having the largest 
lembership ever recorded, as raising the 
irgest benevolent budget in its history, 
nd as closing the year for the first time 
1 its history with every bill paid, every 
pportionment paid to the full, and money 
1 both treasuries. It is significant, also, 
qat the fiftieth anniversary falls in the 
ear when the denomination as a whole 
$ planning such magnificent things for 
ite kingdom. The new half century 
‘arts with the church striking a good 
‘Tide for advance work all along the line. 


Rev. Wim11amM CLeMents of Madison, 
laine, entered upon the pastorate of the 
Tinity Church, Providence, Jan. 1. The 
ork is opening up favorably. A public 
cognition service was held Tuesday 


evening, Jan. 27. The church has _ in- 
creased the pastor’s salary. 
Dr. L. A. CLEVENGER, pastor of the 


Broadway Church, Providence, is known 
as one of the strongest evangelistic pas- 
tors of the state. The church increased 
the salary $500 at the annual meeting. 


THE PLAINFIELD STREET CHURCH, Provi- 
dence, Rev. C. E. McColley, pastor, is be- 
coming known as “The Singing Church.” 
This is due to the splendid work of Mr. 
EK. L. Clarke. The additions to member- 
ship in the past year were the largest in 
the almost eighty years of the church’s 
history. A strong effort is being made 
this year for a large ingathering at 
Easter. The pastor’s salary has been in- 
creased $500. 


THE CHURCH AT WICKFORD has called 
Rey. C. J. Yeomans, pastor of the Central 
Church, Tiverton, R. I., and Bro. Yeomans 
is settled on the field. 


Rev. F. J. Caterer of the Perryville 
Church has accepted the call of the 
church at Bradford and has located on 
the field. The outlook is promising. 


Mississippi Valley 


ILLINOIS 


Rev. L. E. Exxison closes his work at 
Arcola about May 1. During his pas- 
torate the church has made marked pro- 
gress. Members have been added each 
year and the financial budget has grown. 
A modern parsonage has recently been 
purchased and all the property is free 
from debt. The church is well organized 
along the lines of the New World Move- 
ment. 


THE First CuHurRcH of Barry reports 
one baptism recently. Services are well 
attended and there is good interest. The 
church is organized along convention 
lines. Rev. T. Elmer Jones is pastor. 


Mrs. THompson, wife of Dr. E. B. 
Thompson of Berwick, passed away on 
Jan. 17 at the age of sixty-one. She was 
a devout Christian and had been an active 
and consecrated member of the Berwick 
Church for about fifty years. For some 
years she had been the secretary and 
treasurer of the woman’s missionary so- 
ciety. The funeral service was conducted 
by Rev. C. R. Drussell of Springfield and 
Rev. H. G. Smith of Berwick. 


BEGINNING MONDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 23, 
and closing with the afternoon session on 
Tuesday, Feb. 24, there is to be held an 
important conference in the La Salle 
Hotel under the auspices of the Chicago 
Church Federation, for a careful study 
of its program and opportunities. Re- 
ports will be presented by each of the 
commissions and departments of the fed- 
eration, and these reports will be dis- 
cussed. Some of the most important 
problems in connection with the codpera- 
tive work of the Chicago churches will 
be presented. There will also be inspira- 
tional messages by prominent speakers. 


THe SourHerN Ixxiinois Association 
held its quarterly meeting at Cambria 
Feb. 5-8. <A large representation of pas- 
tors was present, notwithstanding the 
‘flu’ situation. The meeting was charac- 
terized by splendid enthusiasm and 
marked loyalty to the denomination and 
its program. In addition to sermons by 
men on the field, addresses were delivered 
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by Rev. L. H. Koehler, state educational 
director, and by Dr. A. E. Peterson, the 
new director of promotion for Illinois. 


THE CARBONDALE CHURCH, under the 
leadership of Rev. J. S. Merrill, is mak- 
ing extensive repairs upon a large brick 
structure adjoining the church building, 
which became the property of the church 
at the time the lot was purchased. Some 
$4000 will be expended in fitting up this 
building for Sunday-school and social pur- 
poses, and when completed it will make 
a valuable addition to an already well- 
equipped plant. 


Rev. R. N. McDonatp, pastor at Gar- 
field Park, Chicago, has turned the hour 
of the young people’s service Sunday 
night into a study of the Survey. The 
regular helps are used for groups of boys, 
girls, young people, men and women. 
About fifty were present at the first study 
hour. 


Chicago Woman’s Mission Union 


The Woman’s Baptist Mission Union 
met with the Normal Park Church Feb. 
10. Two hundred women were in at- 
tendance. Mrs. M. L. Houser presided 
and Mrs. W. H. Cossum of Woodlawn 
led the devotional exercises. “Illinois 
Day” was the topic of the morning, the 
state president, Mrs. W. P. Topping, in 
charge. Her object was to visualize the 
immense possibilities open to us in mis- 
sionary work in our collective capacity. 
The final plea was that our mission union 
was good only as it was useful. The 
guests of the day were women of the 
Second Church, state board members, 
presidents and secretaries of circles. At 
the afternoon session Rey. T. V. Witter 
of South India told of the claims of 


WANTED 
A PRINTER 


HE American Baptist 

Mission Press at Ran- 
goon, Burma, is greatly 
in need of a trained print- 
er to be associated with 
Mr. Phinney, the present 
superintendent. 


He should be an earnest 
Christian man, member 
of a Baptist Church and 
acquainted with the vari- 
ous branches of the print- 
ing trade. 


Address P. H. J. LERRIGO, 


Candidate Secretary 
American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


Box 41 Boston, Mass. 
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India upon the Baptists. Miss Sharma 
closed the afternoon with an explanation 
of Americanization work as demonstrated 
at our own settlement, Brooks House, at 
East Hammond. 


Woman’s Mission Society of Illinois 


THE MIDWINTER BOARD meeting was held 
Jan. 30 in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago. A few outstanding points 
should at this time be emphasized. 

Mrs. W. P. Topping, president, has 
been fortunate in arranging the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. R. O. Chandler of Galesburg 
as state college counselor. Mrs. Chandler 
will take up this much needed work at 
once. Mrs. Topping also urged every 
circle, in the interest of increased effici- 
ency, to procure anew standard of excel- 
lence poster from national headquarters, 
2969 Vernon Ave., or 1433 Stevens Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Mrs. L. A. Vinnedge, state foreign secre- 
tary, reported two new circles organized 
in the Alton Association and one in the 
Springfield Association since the annual 
meeting in October. She spoke of the 
splendid service Miss Comee has done in 
the Illinois World Wide Guilds, and of 
her plan to hold conferences during 
April with young women in the colleges 
and larger Baptist academies in the in- 
terest of the Training School. She men- 
tioned also the appointment of Miss Helen 
Hudson as field secretary in the Central 
District for the General Board of Promo- 
tion. 

Mrs. J. D. Louderback, state home di- 
rector, introduced Miss Burton, who re- 
ferred to the changing plans for all 
women’s organizations, and outlined the 
scope of the extension department for 

‘ the information of shut-ins. This is one 


to make this investment. 
andsthe- ¥ sv Ge At 


THE BAPTIST and Missions. 


community may teach you that lesson. 
They do not call in an evangelist or missionary. 


of the most far-reaching educational plans 
and should be pushed with vigor. 

A brief memorial service was conducted 
for Mrs. W. L. Gobel of Elgin by Mrs. 
F. E. R. Miller, a personal friend. Mrs. 
Gobel was long a member of the state 
board and was author of several mis- 
sionary pageants which have been at- 
tractively presented at annual meetings. 

It was a privilege to look into the face 
of one of our Illinois girls, Miss Anna 
Dahlgren, who sails Feb. 18 for the 
Philippines to assist Dr. Thomas in the 
hospital at Iloilo. 

Mrs. GreorGE McGinnis, Secretary. 


IOWA 


Dr. JoHn A. Hart, president of Des 
Moines College, has just returned from 
California, where he has been spending 
a two months’ vacation. While there, he 
preached for the First Church of San 
Francisco, for the Central Church of Los 
Angeles and for the Temple Church of the 
same city. He is now engaged in the 
task of raising the $200,000 pledged by 
Des Moines for the college. 


MISSOURI 


Tue First CyurcH of Columbia is 
throbbing with new life in every depart- 
ment. At the beginning of the year, Pas- 
tor T. W. Young preached a sermon on 
“Why Study the Bible’ and called on 
the entire church to unite in the study 
of Matthew’s gospel during January. Sev- 
eral hundred members responded. A 
syllabus prepared by the pastor was 
furnished every member. The reading 
was so much enjoyed that the whole 
church is reading Mark’s gospel during 
February and in March will read Luke, 
a syllabus being furnished the members. 


“Give Heed to Reading” 


We may learn valuable lessons from those with whom we differ widely. Open your eyes! Your own 
One or two individuals become interested in Christian Science. 
They open a READING ROOM. They place their 
periodicals in the public library, hotels and railroad stations. They loan copies to friends and neighbors, 
and before the community is aware a new movement is on foot many are “in Science.” Certainly! Who 
would imagine that these reading rooms would make Baptists? 
the uninstructed Baptist—the Baptist by convenience—into a “Scientist.” | 


In the past, the flagrant neglect of our own denominational newspapers and periodicals has opened the 
“back door” of our churches and subjected the denomination to a constant drain. 


10,000 Reading Rooms | 


in the cities, towns and villages where we have Baptist churches should be provided with annual sub- 
scriptions to THE BAPTIST and Missions. Local church enterprise and pride shoyild lead every church 
Hundreds of the churches have already ordered copies for the public library 


THE BAPTIST 
In 10,000 Reading Rooms 


Several hundred churches have already ordered copies of THE BAPTIST to be placed in the public 
libraries of their cities. This is due to local church enterprise. Every one of the more than 10,000 read- 
ing rooms in the villages, towns and cities where there are Baptist churches should be provided with both 


How About the Library, the Y.M.C.A.,and the Y.W.C. A. in Your Town? 


On the other hand, they make over 


THE BAPTT@ 


March will be observed as evangelist 
month. The church has just added $5( 
to the pastor’s salary. Dr. Young is no 
beginning his eighth year with this fin 
working church. 
MINNESOTA § 

THE GENERAL WORKERS Of the Minn 
sota Convention, both men and wome 


met in Minneapolis Jan. 28. About twe 


ty were present, and the time was spel 
in consideration of the New World Moy 
ment, especially in its preparatory stage 
and local church conferences we 
planned to cover many of the fields | 
the state. | 


THe EDIFICE OF THE Philadelphiz 
Church, St. Paul, was badly damaged 1 
fire Sunday, Jan. 25. The insurance wi 
by no means cover the loss. The membe 
of the church, however, are not di 
heartened and are planning to go ahe 
at once, either with repairs or possib 
a new building. | 


Dr. M. D. Eupank of China is in Minn 
sota. Sunday, Feb. 1, was spent with tl 
Fourth and Elim (Swedish) churches 
Minneapolis. Stillwater, Anoka, Austi 
Owatonna and Winona have also be 
visited by him and Rev. E. H. Rasmusse 
who have been holding conferences in t. 
interest of the New World Movemei 


CoNFERENCES will be held in vario 
parts of Minnesota by teams under t 
leadership of Bros. E. H. Rasmussen, 
E. Cody, A. Broholm, G. M. Caldwell, a) 
others. These emphasize strongly pray' 
Christian stewardship and evangelism. 


Mrs. IpA Houper, of the Bengal-Oris 


field, is in Minnesota and will visit ma 
of our churches in February. | 


February Piso 2.0 


Miss Vera Rice has returned to Minne- 
,polis from the Missionary Training 
3chool in Chicago and will take up her 
work as state young people’s director. 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN HAS LosT one of its leading 
aymen and generous givers in the going 
\f Dea. M. H. Quick, who died at his 
jome in Manistique Jan. 29 at nearly 
sighty years of age. Mr. Quick came 
‘rom New York state to Manistique to 
ngage in the lumbering business in 
'872. He was one of the pioneers, and 
‘aid the foundations, commercially and 
‘eligiously, of the city where he was so 
sminently successful in all his under- 
akings. He was influential in starting 
the first Sunday school in the city and 
younty, and later on he helped establish 
he Baptist Church of Manistique, of 
which he was the senior and honored 
jeacon till his death. With the excep- 
‘ion of one year, he also served the 
*hurch as treasurer during these years. 
Je was a constant attendant at all the 
services and prayer meetings of the 
shurch, and its most generous contribu- 
‘or. He was twice elected president of 
‘he Michigan state convention, and served 
Xalamazoo College, to which he gave 
zenerous sums of money from time to 
time, as a trustee. Mr. Quick was inter- 
ssted in the missionary activities of the 
lenomination and gave liberally to the 
work. For thirty years he was a mem- 
ver of the board of education in his home 
sity, and was indentified with the bank- 
ng interests of the city. He was held 
n the highest esteem by the entire city, 
ind the business houses showed their 
sorrow at his going by closing’ their 
ylaces of business during the funeral, 
which was held Jan. 31. His pastor, Rev. 
7, R. Leach, conducted the funeral serv- 
\ces, assisted by Rev. J. C. Rooney, his 
yld pastor and early friend. The church 
‘oses one of its strong men, but his mem- 
ry and good works will live long. 


Stnc— May 1 of last year, the First 
Shureh, Flint, has been engaged in 
shurch building activities. The entire 
juilding has been remodelled and recon- 
structed. A fine pipe organ has been 
nstalled at a cost of $15,000. Balconies 
aave been placed in the main auditorium 
ind the seating capacity of the building 
1as been almost doubled. On Jan. 11 Dr. 
7, H. Divine assisted in the effort to 
raise $60,000 with which to finance this 
offort, with the result that at the close 
)§ the evening service. $60,267.68 had 
yeen subscribed. The rapid growth of 
che city has placed large responsibilities 
pon the First Church, and now that the 
duilding expenditure has been provided 
‘or, there is hope that an aggressive city 
extension program can be undertaken 
mmediately. 


AT THE ANNUAL meeting of the First 
Shureh, Jackson, plans were inaugurated 
‘or the redecoration of the church build- 
ng and for certain needed repairs. 


THE First CuHurcu, Ann Arbor, is ob- 
serving the week of Feb. 16-22 as “Father 
Ne Son Week,” with a banquet on Feb. 
‘9 and a special call for men and boys 
ie come to church together on February 
Tue B. Y. P. U. of the South Church, 
4ansing, has a lively missionary interest. 
Jn a recent Sunday it raised about $250 
or missionary work, to be used principal- 
y for the mission schools at Sona Bata, 
n Africa. 


THE cHURCH at Fowlerville has taken 
on new life since the coming on Dec. 1 
of the new pastor, Rev. W. C. Roof. A 
junior choir of fifteen young people has 
been organized, and the Sunday school is 
increasing. 


A FINE spirIT is manifest among the 
members of the First Chufch, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and Pastor J. H. Vatcher is doing 
a faithful work. The B. Y. P. U. and the 
Sunday school have been making good 
progress, as have also other departments. 
One of the faithful members, Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. MacLachlan, died on Feb. 1, al- 
most two years to the day after her hus- 
band’s death. She leaves three sons and 
a daughter. 


Tuer BirKETT MemorrtAL CHuRCH, De- 
troit, held its annual business meeting on 
Dec. 31 in the basement of the new edi- 
fice, Pastor Owens presiding. Reports 
from the various departments showed the 
church to be in excellent condition. The 
past year has been history-making for 
this church. In April, $35,000 was pledged 
towards a new building, the foundation 
stone of which was laid on Aug. 26. The 
completed structure will probably be 
opened about Easter. Seventy-five new 
members were received during the year, 
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and there was an average attendance at 
the Sunday school of more than 200. 


ON RECOMMENDATION of a_ regularly 
called council, held with the Hastings 
Chureh on Jan. 20, Mr. Archie Laraway 
was ordained to the gospel ministry. Rev. 
M. H. Pettit of Grand Rapids was modera- 
tor and Rev. C. E. Wood of the same city 
was clerk. The examination of the candi- 
date in the morning was followed, in the 
afternoon, by the ordination service in 
which the following took part: Rev. John 
Zuiderhook of Charlotte, Dr. O. W. Van 
Osdel of Grand Rapids, Rev. M. E. Haw- 
kins of Hastings, Rev. “Bob” Moyer, Rev. 
I. W. Van Westenbrugge of Grand Rapids 
and Rey. Howard C. Fulton of Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Laraway and his wife are 
to continue in China the missionary work 
in which they have been engaged for the 
last seven years. 


Woman’s Mission Society of Michigan 


The Executive board of the Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society of Michigan met 
at the Woodward Avenue Church, De- 
troit, Feb. 10, Mrs. Wilson presiding. 

Mrs. Taylor, assistant state secretary, 
reported that to date only about $700 
more than half the apportionment had 
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been paid. The state secretary, Mrs. 
Bowen, read interesting items from as- 
sociation secretaries. The national so- 
cieties urge all to foin in the interde- 
nominational day of prayer, Feb. 20. 
The president introduced Mrs. L. H. 
Conrad of Royal Oak. the new state 
secretary for young women, who re- 
ported having written to all associa- 
tional secretaries asking them to coodp- 
erate in the spring rallies planned to be 
held in each association. There are 117 
guilds in the state. Mrs. W. S. Power 
reported that hereafter all White Cross 
work will be shipped from Boston. ‘To 
date, there have been sent. from Michi- 
gan 386 pinafores, 900 sponges, eight 
pair hose, seven.pair mittens, one pair 
wristlets and 253 roll bandages. All 
wishing to take up this work should 
write to the secretary, Mrs. N. B. Ack- 
ley, 220 Blaine Ave.. Detroit. Boxes 
and supplies amounting to $452 were 
sent during the past month. 

Miss Hudson will be in Michigan dur- 
ing March, and Mrs. H. P. Topping of 
Japan will be in our state March 1 to 12. 
The March basket meeting will be held 


ANNUITIES 


and 


LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of o=siderations in 
avor of Annuities 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in suck ¢rm of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. Miss Alice E. 
Stedman, Treasurer, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Mrs. Katherine 
S. Westfall, Executive Secretary, 
2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General 


Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 


Board. E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., 
Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York; Ni; 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., 
Executive Secretary, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. George B. Huntington, 
Treasurer, Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
J. Y. Aitchison, D. D., General 
Director, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 


at the First Church, Detroit, March 9, 
at which time it is hoped Mrs. Topping 
can be present. The next board meeting 
will be held at the same place at an 
earlier hour. 

The women were delighted to have 
Mrs. Helen Elgie Scott present. She 
asks the prayers of all as she goes 
among the college young people in the 
interests of the Interchurch World 
Movement. The ,Baptist denomination 
needs 1,000 new missionaries in the next 
five years. JANET BURGESS. 


OHIO 


AFTER A THREE years’ pastorate, Rev. 
M. Macleod has resigned at the Second 
Church, Toledo. 


INDIANA 


THE MONTH of January was spent by 
the First Church of Terra Haute, Rey. 
Theodore B. Frary, pastor, in an evan- 
gelistic campaign with Mrs. Daisy Doug- 
las Barr and Walter A. Huffman of In- 
dianapolis. 'There were scores of new 
converts and many reconsecrations. The 
pastor of this busy church is accustomed 
to hold two noon meetings each week at 
factories. a 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


ARIZONA 


Rey. GreorceE W. Hitt, who was for 
twenty years a missionary in China and 
Japan and two years in army Y. M. C. A. 
work in New Mexico and Texas, is now 
settled as pastor ef the church in Willcox. 


COLORADO 


THE AGoGA BANNER is an attractive 
eight-page paper published every two 
weeks for the various adult classes of 
the First Church, Denver, and which con- 
tains both church notices and articles of 
an educational and inspirational sort. 
The First Church is located in the busi- 
ness section of the city and ministers 
each week to large numbers of strangers 
who come from every section of the coun- 
try, from Maine to California. 


A RECENT socriAL and banquet of the 
adult department of the church and Sun- 
day school of the Bethel Memorial 
Church, Denver, had as its general theme, 
“A workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,” and toasts were given touch- 
ing the matter of working in the church, 
the Sunday school, the adult department, 
ete. 


WYOMING 


THe First CyHurcH of Casper recently 
let the contract for the foundation of its 
$60,000 modern church and Sunday: 
school plant, and the workmen are tak- 
ing advantage of the fine weather, mak: 
ing forms and running cement. 


STATE PAsToR-AT-LARGE Z. C. O’Farrell, 
assisted by Rev. O. W. Barber of Evans- 
ton, musician, and Miss Nelle Morgan of 
Cheyenne, state missionary for the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, held a 
successful series of evangelistic meetings 
at Laramie, our state university city. 
He reports thirty additions. The church 
Nee called Rev. S. P. Brite of Sikeston, 

0. 


DoH & BAe 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Dr. F. H, 
Divine, the church at Torrington on | 
recent Sunday successfully closed a 
paign for more than $17,000 for the ere 
tion of the Sunday-school unit of a $46, 
000 building. This church was organiz 
two and a half years ago by the cha 
car “Glad Tidings,’ in charge of Evan- 
gelist Bell. The congregation is ably led 
by Rev. W. H. Zimmerman, who was 
graduated at Rochester in 1919. 


Pacific Coast ; 
: 


4 


WASHINGTON 


Tue First CHurcH of Seattle ie | 
its Bible-school service at 9:45 on Sun. 
day mornings with an enthusiastic com. 
munity sing, in which the assistance of 
an orchestra is had. 
A 
OREGON 


On FRIDAY EVENING, Feb. 27, the High 
land Church of Portland, Dr. W. T. Milli: 
ken, pastor, burns its mortgage. Mr. © 
Palmquist is the engineer to whom much 
of the success financially is due. This 
church has added over fifty members in 
the past six months. 


Capt. BERTON BRONSON, one of our t 
loved ministers, has been chosen directo 
for Oregon in the Interchurch Worlc 
Movement, with headquarters in the Plat 
Building, Portland. i 


Rev. BE. A. Scuiaucnu, professor of his 
tory in McMinnville College, is also th 
successful pastor of the Hillsborou; 21 
Church. > 


Rey. R. E. CLosE comes from the Gres 
Lake Church, Seattle, to the pastorat 
of the Third Church, Portland, abou 
March 1. q 


UpoN RECOMMENDATION OF the committe 
on ordinations, a council was called by 
the Mt. Olivet Church (Negro), Portland 
to ordain George Gardner to the ministry 
The council met Jan. 21, and Mr. Gard 
ner was ordained Jan. 27. Rev E. A 
Smith was moderator and Rev. F. W 
Starring, clerk. f 


On THURSDAY EVENING, Jan. 29, a jubile 
service was held at the Glencoe Church 
Portland, the occasion being the burnin; 
of the mortgage and the raising of mone; 
sufficient to complete the building ani 
buy pews and carpets. In all, some $350 
was raised. Rev. F. C. Laslette is th 
pastor. 


CALIFORNIA 
MissIONARY-COLPORTER C. M. Gardner 
Oakland, while driving in his auto 
Thanksgiving Day, was run into by a fir 
department truck and was thrown a dis 
tance of sixty feet. Result: A machin 
damaged to the amount of $250 and © 
missionary who, after being patched her 
and there, is far from being sufficient] 
mended as to be serviceable. 4 


Rey. BRYANT WILSON, for six mont 
past the acceptable acting-pastor of th 
First Church, San Francisco, has receive 
a practically unanimous call to the Firs 
Church, Sacramento. He was born in 


versity of California, and served his al 
prenticeship in the ministry in Califo a 
If he accepts the call, a strategic field an 
a sunny, sane and spiritual man will hay 
met. 


1920 


‘ebruary 21, 


CuApPEL-CAR MIssIONARY E. R. HErRMIs- 
in organized a church and built a chapel 
; Gerber, later held special meetings at 
orning, with fifty decisions, and is now 
igaged in a series of meetings at Orland. 
'e believes that. many of the small towns 
* the Sacramento Valley will in a few 
»ars become flourishing cities. 


Dr. W. E. Srory is in demand outside 
* his own denomination. The federated 
qjurehes of Folsom—a Presbyterian and 
._Methodist Episcopal—have called him to 
iinister to them on Sunday mornings. 
hey understand they have secured the 
orvices of a Baptist minister who will 
now no baptism other than that of the 
ew Testament. 


District Missionary J. G. Brendel re- 
orts a most desperate and well organized 
fort on the part of the heathen Indians 
n his field to win the Christian Indians 
ack to the old ways. He has met their 
1ove in a series of special services, each 
f which has been highly successful, not 
oly in holding the church members but 
1 the winning of some of the arch-con- 
pirators to the service of Christ. 


Rey. J. P. Henpersnorr has resigned 
t Blanchester. 


Dr. O. P. Girrorp has been secured by 
ae First Church of Oakland as its pulpit 
upply for the month of February. He 
as at this writing spent his initial Sun- 
ay with the church. 


' THe First Cuurcu, San Jose, is happy 
hat Rev. Wm. Keeney Towner saw his 
vay to accept its call. San Jose First 


as secured a hard worker and a man- 


vith an unblemished record. 


'THE CHURCH AT ORosI has paid all its 
hissionary apportionments in full with 
he exception of one. It is the first 
hurch on its field to send in its state 
onvention apportionment for the period 
nding April 30. 


Rey. C. W. Brinstap, for fourteen years 
he convention’s superintendent of mis- 
ions, has been also heartily elected its 
‘iirector of promotion. His appointment 
5 a popular one and is a guarantee of 
fficiency and success. $ 


| THE SANTA CLARA CHURCH is renewing 
ts youth under the leadership of Rev. 
{, C. Mathews. Additions to the congre- 
‘ation and to the church and to the pas- 
or’s salary is the order that obtains, and 
he order reaches to the missionary offer- 
ags. 


THE First CuurcH of Selma, Rev. F. C. 
‘ruex, pastor, has secured more than 
80,000 for its new building. One-third 
f the amount is cash, one-third is pay- 
ble next fall, and the balance in the 
all of 1921. While the church was en- 
‘aged in this drive, it increased its of- 
erings to missions and undertook the 
are of a work in India at a cost of nearly 
3000 per year. The building is to be 
edicated in January, 1921, at which 
ime, since all the cost of house and 
urniture, including pipe organ, has been 
Tovided for, a missionary collection will 
ve taken. The church rejoices in bap- 
isms at almost every service. 


SOME OF THE RECENT changes in Cali- 
ornia pastorates are: J. R. Nicoll from 
Maxwell to First Church, Eureka; E. R. 
Slevenger, Oregon to Madera; G. W. No- 
vag to Arbuckle; A. J. Price to Sanger; 
1. H. Story to Grimes; G. N. Gardner to 
ilturas; C. H. Berry to Richmond; G. 
XN. Hobson to Reedley; and J. T. Muse 
9 Woodland Second. 


Tue Pato Avro CHurcH is happy under 
the ministry of Rev. George A. Pollard. 
It believes it has found in him a man who 
will increasingly have the ear of the 
students of the university. Mr. Pollard 
and Mr. Mathews are students in our 
seminary at Berkeley. 


Rey. Frep. E. Moraan, formerly at Palo 
Alto, has for some time been serving as 
the religious director of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University. His election to his pres- 
ent position came to him in recognition 
of his ability as a teacher and also of his 
efficiency as a leader of young people. 


Rey. A. W. West has entered upon his 
new duties as pastor of the church at 
Chillicothe. 


Denominational Calendar 


A Weekly Record of Coming Events of 
Interest to Baptists 


March 2: Board meeting of Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, at Chicago. 

March 9: Meeting of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
at Boston. 

March 
Council of 
Los Angeles. > 

March 15: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

March 16: Board meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, at Chi- 
cago. 

March 18: Meeting of the administra- 
tion committee of the General Board of 
Promotion, at New York. 

March 24: Meeting of the board of 
managers of the Publication Society, at 
Philadelphia. 

March 25-29: 
Guatamala City. 

April 13: Meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the Foreign Mission Society, at 
Boston. 

April 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

April (third week): Meeting of the 
executive committee of the Publication 
Society, in Philadelphia. 

May 17: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 21: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 23-30: Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society. 


Conference of Field Workers 


A new epoch in the Sunday-school his- 
tory of the Publication Society was 
reached the first week in February, when 
there was held at headquarters a con- 
ference of the directors of children’s 
work and the district directors of the 
young people’s division. 

These representatives came from many 
parts of the country. The Pacific Coast 
was represented by Miss Meme Brock- 
way, Dr. Geo. L. White and Rev. W. 
Earle Smith; the Central West by Dr. 
James Asa White and Miss Hazel Boyd; 
Indiana by Miss Myrtie Huckleberry and 
Rev. Seldon S. Roberts; Iowa by Miss 
Hazel Boyd, and Ohio by Miss Zoe 
Barnthouse. Miss Erna Wells came from 
West Virginia, Mrs. F. Tomlinson from 
New .ork, Miss Lucy Weaver from Con- 
necticut, and Rey. Otto C. Laegeler from 
New Jersey. 

The department of religious education, 
under Dr. W. BE. Chalmers, entertained 


11-14% Interdenominational 
Spanish-Speaking Work, at 


Regional conference, at 
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Pastors 
of the 


Northern Baptist 
Convention! 


National Secretaries Emphasize 
Importance of Interchurch 
Pastors’ Conferences 


The Pastors’ Conferences’ con- 
ducted by The Interchurch World 
Movement are of such supreme 
importance that we unite in urging 
the attendance of every pastor. 


The success of our New World 
Movement, our relations to the 
Interchurch program, and the rais- 
ing of our One Hundred Million 
Dollars are so largely dependent 
on the practical outworking of the 
plans to be explained at these 
meetings, that we feel the fullest 
possible attendance to be essential. 


Adequate time will be given for 
denominational groups to care for 
the special interests of our own 
campaign. 


J. Y. Aitchison, General Director, 
General Board of Promotion. 


Wm. B. Lipphard, Associate Home 
Secretary, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. 


Charles L. White, Executive Sec- 
retary, The American - Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 


E. T. Tomlinson, Secretary, Min- - 
isters and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. 


Frank W. Padelford, Secretary, 
Baptist Board of Education. 


Gilbert N. Brink, General Secre- 
tary, American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. 


Katherine S. Westfall, Executive 
Secretary, Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 


Eleanor Mare, Home Secretary, 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. 


(If your invitation has, for any 
reason, failed to reach you, com- 
municate with your state director 
of promotion. 


You are wanted.) 
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these guests, Miss Edith M. Town, di- 
rector of the children’s division of the 
Eastern District, acting as _ hostess. 
Three days were spent in getting ac- 
quainted, comparing field problems, dis- 
cussing present progress and formulating 
the new forward objectives. The con- 
ferences were pregnant with meaning 
for the boys and girls, and each worker 
went back to his field with new enthusi- 
asm and clearer aims. 

Not so many years ago there were no 
state workers in either the children’s 
or young people’s division among our 
Baptist churches. Miss Meme Brockway 
was the first children’s work director, 
and it is largely due to her vision and 
ability that the present conference was 
possible. 


Olla Podrida 


The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion has issued a call designating Sun- 
day, Feb. 29, as the universal day of 
prayer for students. The federation, 
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Every church should use. Clean 

Beand sanitary. Send for catalog 
= and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Bor 494, Lima, Ohio 


WANT ADS 
You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion, cash with 
order. 


TEACHERS WANTED! Among our calls 
where preference will be given to Baptists 
are French ($2500), Chemistry ($2300), 
English ($2300), History ($2500), Mathe- 
matics ($2000), Pedagogy ($2000), Economics 
($2000), Piano ($1500). Many other calls 
from public and private schools, colleges and 
universities. Ernest Olp, Steger Building, 
Chicago. 


CO ne eae — — 


FOR YOUR EVANGELISTIC SEASON: 
“The man who says nothing’’—Fred Swanee. 
For dates address Rev. A. Franklin Swanson, 
Norma, N. D. 


eee 


WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. Catalogue free. 
Fitchett Gardens, Janesville, Wis. 


FR eee 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY APPLIED TO 
CHURCH FLNANCES. Write for free sam- 
ples and booklet, ‘‘The Jewell Plan.” E. W 
Swank, Publisher, Liberty, Mo. 


which exists to help bring together stu- 
dents of every country that there may 
be developed a common mind and to help 
students everywhere to a fuller under- 
standing of the love and fatherhood 
of God, feels that the call is of the utmost 
importance and asks that people every- 
where observe the day. An excerpt from 
one of the suggested prayers may serve 
as a suggestion: ‘‘We pray Thee to pour 
Thy Spirit upon the students of all 
nations; that they may consecrate them- 
selves to Thy service, even as Thou for 
their sakes didst consecrate Thyself; and 
so, being joined together by their com- 
mon faith and obedience, they may come 
more perfectly to love and understand 


one another.” 
* * * 


Dr. George Nasmyth, international sec- 
retary of the World Alliance for the Pro- 
motion of International Friendship 
through the Churches, on Jan. 31 was 
guest at a luncheon held under the au- 
spices of the commission on international 
friendship of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion. Dr. Nasmyth spent five months in 
Europe last summer organizing branches 
of the World Alliance in France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Italy and other 
countries. Fourteen branches in all were 
organized with a well laid out program 
for breaking down barriers of inter- 
national hatred and building bridges of 
understanding and good will. In Sep- 
tember representatives of those countries 
held at the Hague the first international 
meeting of Christians since the war. 

Dr. Nasmyth sails Feb. 21 for another 
eight months in Kiurope. In August, 1920, 
an international meeting of Protestants 
will be held at Geneva, Switzerland. At 
the same time the Catholics will meet 
at Frebourg, Switzerland. The Greek 
Orthodox Church is organizing to take 
some part, and it is Dr. Nasmyth’s dream 
to enlist Jews, Mohammedans and Budd- 
hists as well in the world movement for 
international peace. His headquarters 
while in Europe will be in Geneva, Swit- 


zerland. 
= * * 


The Representative Meeting of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends has sent a letter ad- 
dressed to “all who love representative 
government in the United States,” in be- 
half of freedom of speech which so many 
think is now seriously menaced. “Be- 
earse we believe liberty of expression 
to be of the highest importance to the 
welfare of our nation and of the coming 
generation, we are profoundly disturbed 
by the widespread tendency to forget and 
depart from this principle. From many 
quarters we hear of speakers prohibited 
from delivering addresses, and of meet- 
ings prevented or broken up. Ale? aide 
No man can measure the harm that may 
ensue if we continue these encroach- 
ments. While suppression can- 
not silence truth, it can work many evils. 
It can produce stagnation of men’s 
minds, and in so doing cut the tap-root 
of democracy. Liberty asks of 
us a price, the price of tolerance towards 
those to whom we do not wish to show 
tolerance. It is only the unpleasant or 
hated utterance that really tests the 
quality of our liberty. ‘The supreme test 
of civil liberty,’ a noted English lord has 
said, ‘is our determination to protect an 
unpopular minority in time of national 
excitement.’ Our loyalty to that policy 
is now undergoing a trial. . . We 
appeal to all who with us love this great 
Republic and cherish high hopes for her 
future, to help her meet the test.” 


THE 2a 
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The Field of Religious Educatior 
(Continued from page 131) ¥ 


out into the nation’s life to draw them 
ligious illiterates into our organized 1 
ligious institutions so that we may traj 
them; and, second, we must be willin 
to do this in a more thorough and uniqu 
way than heretofore. 

There are certain fundamentals to 
kept clearly in mind if we make th 
gains which are commensurate to ou 
responsibilities. Few membership cor 
tests ever secured permanent result 
measured by a long-term period. A grea 
influx of new members without adequat 
preparation for new teachers, enlarge 
classroom facilities and a warming we 
coming atmosphere, is perilous. Th 
plans for assimilation and conservatio) 
are vital. 

The elements for permanent success ij 
this particular are home cooperation i 
the interests of permanency, and the ere 
ation of a school esprit de corps. £ 
child or youth develops pride in a goin; 
concern. 

If contests of the ordinary sort are no 
good enough for permanent results, wha 
can be done? The local church shoul 
not be in the dark concerning the loca 
constituency. Most of those who shouk 
be in the Sunday school do not wish t 
be there. The unchurched in the un 
christian state are perfectly agreeable t 
the idea of remaining unchurched. Ou! 
responsibility, however, is not affected b 
this. It is our business to make th 
school so attractive that when peopl 
have once seen it they will be anxiou 
to have their part in it. The church i 
to reach out to the untouched and is t 
have a worth-while program for em 

A religious census of the whole com 
munity may be taken, preferably in co 
operation with the other churches, t 
determine the denominational status 0 
each person. Nothing can be taken fo: 
granted. The pastor may think he know 
every individual and his place in thi 
community, but this is never true. Fron 
this census may be compiled lists 0 
those who can be considered prospects foi 
membership in the Sunday school. Or 
ganize the Sunday-school workers accord 
ing to the usual plans employed by the 
church for an every-member canvass 
Send the visitors out two and two. N¢ 
better method has yet keen conceived 
Their invitations should be cordial ané 
frequent. In one town each group Ol 
canvassers visited every potential Sun 
day-school pupil in its district on the 
way to Sunday school. Others spent al 
of Sunday afternoon making such calls 

One church secured 265 new members 
in three months by this method, and as 
a direct result more than 150 new mem 
bers were added to the church in th 
following three months. ; 

“Go ye therefore . . teaching ther 
to observe all things.” 

* * * o 


The secretary of religious educatio 
will be glad to receive and reply to in 
quiries from readers regarding any phas 
of religious education. Address Rey. F 
F. Peterson, 716 Ford Building, Boston 
Mass. 2 
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Sacred Salesmen 
“J wish our minister were a better salesman. We 


secured five subscriptions where we should have had fifty. 
He is a mighty fine fellow and wants to back up the new 
program but he is a poor salesman. Last Sunday we had 
a number of copies of THe Baptist at our church. The 
pastor took the matter into his own hands and after speak- 
ing some good words about the new paper said, ‘There 
are some copies of the paper on the table at the rear. 
You are welcome to them and I hope that you will sub- 
scribe.’ ”’ , 

This is the report of the result of Periodical Sunday 
by a layman whose loyalty to his pastor is unquestioned. 


_He has, however, put his finger on the weak spot in the 


ministry of many a man. 
be a salesman. 

The minister’s gcspel must attract attention, awaken 
interest, create desire, and lead to action if the sinner is 
to be saved. 


The successful minister must 


Why Many Sales Fail 


The pastor referred to evidently started out well. A 
copy of the new paper about which there has been so much 
discussion would be sufficient to attract attention. A 
hurried survey of the material would sharpen interest. 
Take for example this issue in which you find Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell’s account of his repeated experiences in which 
he seemed to see the form and features of his wife. Or, 
a brief study of the departments will do the same thing. 
Where the minister failed was in creating a desire which 
would lead to immediate action. He failed to close the 
sale. In that same church there are a dozen men with 
ability as salesmen. These men should be used in the 
churches, especially where the minister is not a salesman. 


Notes 


New York state now leads not only in the number of 
churches sending in lists but in the number of new sub- 
scriptions to Tuer BAPTIST. 


In Maine the subscribers to Zion’s Advocate will soon 
become members of THE Baptist family. The action of 
the convention will be found in another column. 


Dr. Selden W. Cummings of Pasadena was a recent 
visitor. He spoke of the spirit of the recent meeting of 
the Southern California Convention and assured us of the 
whole-hearted support of the pastors and churches of that 
convention. He believes that southern California will go 
beyond its quota cf the 100,000 goal. 


Dr. S. P. Shaw, just back from the “front,” says that 
South Dakota will make its quota with a subscription list 
of at least 10 per cent of her reported membership and 
then some. 


“Unattached” Baptists are in several communities being 
systematically followed up with a view to securing their 
subscriptions to THe Baptist. How about a letter to your 
nonresident members urging them to subscribe? 


Have you read the letters of the children in “The Chim- 
ney Corner?” Every child in your church should have 
the opportunity of forming the habit of reading the church 
paper. The impressions received and habits formed may 
keep them from drifting later in life. 


Why not give a mid-week service to a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of THE Baptist? fake a report to 
us, especially of the constructive criticisms. We want to 
make a paper for the people. 


Let THe Baptist be one item in the home furnishings 
of every new family established in your church in 1920. 
Scores of letters expressing regret at the passing of THE 
STANDARD gave as a reason for this feeling the fact that 
the paper had been in their home from its beginning. 
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Told by Dr. Charles Brown 


HE British Weekly gives an interesting account of the 

conversion of Dr. Chailes Brown, for many years pastor 
of the Ferme Park Baptist Church, London, and known the 
world over as a preacher of exceptional power: 

“The series of special meetings for young people con- 
cucted by the pastors at Ferme Park Jan. 11 to 18 proved very 
helpful and inspiring. Dr. Brown gave an autobiographical 
detail concerning his early days when he began work in Bir- 
mingham. He ‘lived in’ at a business house, where all his 
associates were irreligious and careless, and though for a long 
time he had desired to be a Christian, yet he felt how difficult 
and almost impossible it was in such an environment. When 
Moody and Sankey came to Birmingham, he went to their 
meetings and was so impressed that he could do no other than 
surrender his life, and he went back wondering how he could 
make his stand in such a place. ‘I can recall now,’ said Dr. 
Grown, ‘the very street and spot in the heart of that great 
city where the words flashed across my mind as if someone 
had spoken them—My grace is sufficient for thee. From that 
time it seemed to me that Jesus Christ was as near to me as 
my own mother.’ He then told how next day, when he was 
asked to do something which he had been accustomed to do, 
but which he felt was wrong, he answered, ‘No, I can’t do it 
any more,’ and when pressed to say why, he hesitatingly re- 
plied, ‘I’m going to be a Christian.’ ” 


A Notable Anniversary 


UR genial friend, Dr. A. J. Rowland, celebrated the 

eightieth anniversary of his birth on Feb. 9. He received 
congratulatory messages from the Baptist ministers’ confer- 
ences of Philadelphia and New York City, from a large num- 
ber of churches and other organizations, and some 400 letters 
and telegrams from individuals. Tuer Barpist joins with a 
great host of friends in wishing for Dr. Rowland added years 
of health and usefulness. He has served the cause of Christ 
through our denomination with signal devotion, and has made 
invaluable contributions to our work. He holds a large and 
warm place in our hearts. 


Child Conversion 


AY honored friend sends us the 
ef vritten by Dr. Edward Judson, 
Standard many years ago, asking that it be given place in 
THE Baptist. The simplicity and tenderness characteristic 
of the author appear in every line: 

“Becoming a Christian is like crossing a river. The Jor- 
dan is indeed often used as an emblem of death, heaven being 
the promised land. As the old hymn says: 


following brief 
and published 


article, 
in the 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green; 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between. 


But the Jordan may be justly used also as a type of conver- 
sion. The promised land had to be taken by force, and this 
sets forth the conflicts of the Christian life. Becoming a 
Christian is crossing from bank to bank, passing from the 
worldly country to Immanuel’s land. 

“Now, if we follow a river away beyond its affluents, we 
find it keeps getting smaller, and at last it is only a silver 
thread, winding through the meadow. You have to part the 
grasses to find it. Like Jean Ingelow’s streamlet, ‘A tiny 
bright beck it trickles between.’ Only a step will take you 
across, and you may even pass from bank to bank without 
knowing it. 

“Child conversion is like that. The change of position is 
imperceptible, but there is a world-wide difference in the ulti- 
mate result. Now suppose a person does not cross the river 
near its source where it is so slender that the grasses touch 
each othcr above it—in other words, is not converted in child- 
hood—but travels along down the stream on the wrong bank, 
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pursuing the natural course of the worldly life. 

the river becomes wide and deep and arrowy. 
“He says at last to himself, ‘I must cross it.’ 

in. The current twists him and bears him down. 


He plunges 

He strug. 
gles on. He buffets the waves. At last he gains the opposite 
shore. Drenched and panting, but full of joy, he clambers up 
the bank. There he meets a person who crossed the river 
when it was a tiny stream, and has been traveling down the 
right kank to Immanuel’s land. These two people are sure to 
misunderstand each other. The one who has forded the stream 
lower down will have a long and stirring experience to relate 
of the anguish he endured while wrestling with the flood, of 
the joy which he felt upon arriving at the bank and which he 
can scarcely find words to express. The other, who has 
crossed the stream near its source, will reply: ‘I never ex. 
perienced anything of that kind. In fact, I hardly know the 
exact time when I crossed the stream.’ Then the other may 
say, ‘Then you never have crossed the stream at all.’ ‘But, 
the answer will come, ‘I seem to be on the same bank you are 
on. I am conscious of forgiveness. I am living the Christian 
life. I love the people of God. His word is sweet to my taste.’ 
‘Well,’ the other will say, ‘that makes no difference. Unless 
you have passed through experiences similar to mine, you 
are not a Christian.’ What a mistake this is! The fact is, 
many of the best Christians in our churches crossed the stream 
in early childhood, and so cannot tell you the exact date of 
their conversion. Those who are converted in mature life, 
and have such wonderful experiences to tell, are prone to bring 
with them into the church worldly habits; they are less docile, 
more worldly-wise. 

“Happy the home, happy the church in which children 
are growing up whose second birth follows close on the first! 
Blest the garden in which these tender plants are springing 
up like willows by the water courses!” 


The Heart of Bolshevism 


HE Hibbert Journal has an informing article by Prince 

Troubetzkoy, professor of law in the University of Mos- 
cow, upon the Bolshevists. He interprets Bolshevism—justly, 
we think—as the materalistic conception of life. It is Marxism 
minus the evolutionary element for which it substitutes revo: 
lution. 

In the denial of any spiritual bond between man and man, 
Bolshevism abolishes justice, patriotism, religion, and all so. 
cial virtues. Intellect is an object of contempt. If there is 
uo spiritual bond, human life cannot be sacred. Here is the 
explanation of the appalling atrocities which have marked the 
Bolshevist regime in Russia. } 

Any man who owns anything is suspected and denounced. 
It is not strange, therefore, that men have largely ceased to 
work, for the man who has anything is outside the law and is 
classed as an enemy of the people. 


For the Children 


f peste hungry children in European countries evidently make 
a strong appeal to our readers. Last week we acknowledged 
the receipt of $108. Since that report we have received $1 from 
Miss V. O. Weir, Winnebago, Minn.; $2 from Mrs. A. L. Phelps, 
Santa Rosa, Cal., $10 from H. W. Perkins, Bay City, Mich., $6.50 
from Wm. Dicks, Jr., Chatham, N. J., $3 from Mrs. Jane Work, 
MacDougall, N. Y., $8 from Mrs. Mary Walton, Alma, Mich., $100 
from George W. Potter, Buffalo, N. Y., $10 from Miss M. Alice 
Shepherd, Madrid, N. Y., and $5 from Mrs. S. C. Briggs, Long 
Beach, Cal. All money received is being forwarded promptly, 


and will bring speedy help. Total to date, $248.50. 
* * * 


| 


Miss Nellie G. Prescott, foreign secretary of our Woman's 
Foreign Mission Society, has just returned from a four months’ 
visit in the Orient. She went as a member of the deputation 
from the Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Mission 
of North America. 


i 


Is It Clear > 


OMMENTING upon the report that the “Interchurch Coun- 
cil for Organic Union” will seek to bring about'such union 
-at an early date, the Baptist Observer (Indiana) says: 


“The reply to this proposal has been formally and finally 
‘given by the Baptists. It is ‘Non Possumus,’ which means in 
‘the vernacular, ‘Nothing doing.’ No sort of overhead arrange- 
‘ment that will imply any outlawry, ostracism or discredit to 
‘any little group anywhere that is formed by individual agree- 
‘ment under the direct leadership of Jesus to constitute itself a 
‘completely autonomous church, will be accepted by Baptists, 
‘either now or hereafter. Brethren who contemplate any such 
J/arrangement may as well accept the discount now and reckon 
‘on our unbroken opposition and our uncompromising refusal 
‘to respect any barriers they may erect. For codperation in 
secommon service we are gladly ready, but for ecclesiastical 
‘consolidation we have notning but determined and open war. 
\Is this statement clear enough to be understood?” 

\ It is, Bro. Maguire. 


| 


The German Situation 


R. LEMUEL H. MURLIN, president of Boston University, 

in an article contributed to the Congregationalist pre- 
‘sents an encouraging estimate of the present German govern- 
‘ment: 

“The present German government represents 60 to 70 per 
cent of the population. It is as truly a republican government 
as that of the United States; opposed to Prussianism, free 
‘from militarism, proposing a smaller standing army relatively 
than our own secretary of war asks for the United States. It 
signed the armistice and is doing its best, under most trying 
circumstances, to meet the conditions imposed. It has never 
suggested evasion. It believes the armistice terms impossible 
of fulfillment and earnestly hopes that the final conditions will 
be less exacting; but it has never attempted evasion or re- 


pudiation.” 
He Loves Them All 


RO'HER FRANK CRANE uses half a column in the daily 

papers to tell a waiting world that he loves the Scandi- 
jnavians and the Italians and the Germans and the English, 
etcetera, and why he loves them. Lack of space, doubtless, 
leads him to pass over the Dog-head Indians, the Zulus and the 
‘South Sea Islanders. DGrother Frank has struck a great lead. 
In his next article he should assure us that he loves tripe and 
Then he can take 
the animal world and assure us of his affection for porcupines 
‘and woodchucks and zebras—and why. 


The Crackling of the Fagots 


E note with much regret that one of our most eminent 

southern Baptists is suspected of heresy. In 1900, Dr. 
_W. L. Poteat delivered an address before the Baptist Congress 
“meeting in Richmond, Va. That address has reposed, quietly, 
in the published records of the congress until recently, when 
it was published in pamphlet form and given circulation 
_through the South. Rev. T. T. Martin of Tennessee has been 
“expressing his disapproval of Dr. Poteat’s theology in the col- 
-umns of the Western Recorder. The Biblical Recorder of 
i Carolina comes to Dr. Poteat’s defense, and appeals 
from Dr. Poteat before the Baptist Congress twenty years ago 
‘to Dr. Poteat of today. It says: 

“One can almost hear the crackling of the fagots as he 
| reads the words by which the far-away defender of the faith 
“consigns to outer darkness Dr. Poteat and all who have ever 
Sat at his feet and accepted his teachings. Fortunately, there 
are thousands who know W. L. Poteat, and they know that he 
jis an earnest, sincere Christian who is trusting in the blood 
of Christ for his salvation. The present pastor of Wake Forest 
Church and all his predecessors bear testimony to the faithful- 
ness and devoutness of Dr. Poteat as a church member, as well 
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as to his unimpeachable Christian character. 
bell never rings for any service, when he is at home, that he 


The church 


does not respond. We heard him teach his Sunday-school 
class a short time ago, and his concluding words were, in 
substance, as follows: ‘Young gentlemen, there are many 
things of which I am not certain, but there is one thing about 
which I have not the least doubt—I know I love my Lord.” 

We fear that the critics of Dr. Poteat will not be satisfied 
with knowing that his Christian character is unimpeachable 
and that he loves his Lord. 


Ministers’ Sons 


HE St. Louis Globe-Democrat devoted a leading editorial 

recently to “Moral Character and the Minister’s Son.” In 
the course of the article, Roger Babson, the distinguished 
statistician, is quoted as saying that ‘the business and other 
institutions of this country are run by not more than 2 per 
cent of those connected with them, and would fail if these 2 
per cent were withdrawn. Of these 2 per cent, 4 per cent 
are the sons of bankers, eight of business men, twenty-five of 
educators and thirty of preachers.’’ The Globe-Democrat com 
ments upon these figures as follows: 


“The greatness of the United States as a nation is founded 
upon the high moral character and ideals of her citizens, and 
to create and sustain this no other class has contributed so 
much, either by precept or by the home training of their own 
children, as those who minister in our pulpits to our people 
of all faiths. One of the great dangers to national life is the 
absence of this moral training in so large a number. of homes 
and the absence of real homes in the lives of so many of ous 
boys and girls.” 


Missions 


E have always considered Missions the handsomest as 

well as the most ably conducted missionary magazine 
of which we have any knowledge, but in its new dress it is 
even more attractive than formerly. Our good friend, Dr 
Grose, not only has the editorial instinct but an artistic sense 
which reveals itself on every page of this popular magazine 
No reader of THe Baptist can afford to be without Missions 


Can Baptists Hold Together? 


R. GAMBRELL, writing in the Baptist Standard, asks, 

“Can Northern and Southern Baptists Hold Together?” His 
implicit answer is that they cannot. His reasons are set forth 
in the following extract from his article: 


“T see from newspaper reports that northern Baptists have 
put up $10,000,000 to put over the union program, and the 
Interchurch World Movement is spending large sums in the 
South in a persistent effort to break the southern Baptist line 
and force us into the union. I write advisedly. I respectfully 
ask my honored brother, Prof. Pollard, if he thinks this a 
fraternal situation. Is it right for northern Baptists to form 
an alliance with people of other faiths and put up money 
to break down the policies, convictions and work of southern 
Baptists? That is the case right now. This condition can 
not long continue without a radical disruption between the 
two types of Baptists. A man paid by the I. C. W. M., and 
hence in part by northern Baptists, came to Texas and said 
the plan was to win enough southern Baptists in the smaller 
groups to finally reverse the action of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. We may expect the Interchurch World Movement 
to be permanent. It has taken quarters at an enormous rental 
for ten years, and is putting on a vast overlapping organiza: 
tion which it hopes will be permanent. Its aims and policies 
utterly subvert and break down the cherished conviction of 
southern Baptists. We are not allowed to go our way in peace. 
Will northern Baptists aid and abet the fight on southern 
Baptists? If so, in the fullness of time one thing will happen: 
There will be a rupture. If the fight is pressed, I feel cer- 
tain of two things: First, the southern line will hold and get 
stronger. Second, there will be a revolt of the plain Baptists of 
the North, and the Northern Convention will disintegrate. Per- 
sonally, I would deeply deplore such a result,” 
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Facing Jesus Christ 

APTISTS are being told repeatedly and with 

creat insistence that they must face their great 
task of raising one hundred millions of dollars. 
Heartily sympathizing with this call and beheving 
that it should be heeded, we venture to suggest that 
‘f we would succeed we must face Jesus Christ as 
well as our task. - Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that we shall not be able to face the task in the 
proper spirit except as we have prepared ourselves 
by a fresh vision of Jesus Christ. It would be easy 
to write a volume concerning this subject, so 1m- 
portant and many-sided is it; but for our present 
purpose it is enough that attention be ralled to the 
importance of getting Jesus’ thought as to the 
Christian and his possessions. 

Paul knew what he was saying when he wrote 
to Timothy that the love of money is the root of all 
kinds of evil. His assertion is an extension of the 
teaching of Jesus and is validated by abundant 
proof found in the life of today. Human selfish- 
ness ig nowhere more in evidence than in the eager 
and sométimes conscienceless pursuit of money. 
Like most sins, this is the perversion of a natural 
instinct. Automatically we strive to accumulate. 
Our comfort and even our physical life depends 
upon it. But it is one thing to be frugal and quite 
another to be avaricious. In too many cases, pro- 
viding for our own, a scriptural duty, is made an 
excuse for allowing the pursuit of wealth to be- 
come the main business in life. 

The Christian may not leave Christ out of ac- 
count in any department of life. To recognize him 
and his teaching only as regards forms and cere- 
monies and theological propositions is to strip his 
teaching of its deepest meanings. ‘‘This ought ye 
to have done and not to leave the other undone.”’ 


Nowhere is Jesus, more plain, more insistent, than _ 


when warning his followers of the danger inherent 
in the love of possessions. Some of his trenchant 
parables deal with this. In the story of the rich 
farmer and of Dives and Lazarus, he warns us of 
the tragic consequences which come from centering 
life in things, and in the parable of the four sorts 
of soil the deceitfulness of riches makes the growth 
of the good seed impossible. In his didactic teach- 
ing nothing is given a more prominent place or set 
forth more uncompromisingly than his warnings 
to those who trust in riches. Efforts have been 
made to tone down the force of the illustration as 
to the camel and the needle’s eye, but when we 
have done all that is possible to soften the figure, 
it still remains tremendously significant. 

_ As always, so in his teaching regarding possess- 
sions, Jesus is undertaking to induce the right 
spirit, It is the heart that is decisive. Many have 


sought to show that Jesus disapproved of the pri- 
vate ownership of property; but his teaching, taken 


as a whole, furnishes no warrant for such an as-— 


sumption. He is not dealing with social theories, 
but with the attitude of the soul. What he would 
induce in the hearts of his followers is devotion to 
God. This devotion must have first place. ‘‘Seek 


ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.’’ — 


Jesus knew the tremendous difficulty of doing this; 
hence his repeated warnings. 
would deceive themselves by professions that had 
no back-lying reality. He saw how easy it was for 
those of his own time and would be for us to say, 
‘‘Lord! Lord!’’ while living out selfish inclinations. 
We are all in grave danger of centering life in 
things rather than in God. 

When one has toiled and saved and accumulated 


He knew that men . 


property, it is very natural to assume that the use _ 
to which he puts that property concerns no one but . 


himself. 
a Christian, had grown exceedingly wealthy was 


heard to say, ‘‘My husband made his money and 
Has a. 


has a right to do with it what he will.’’ 


A Christian woman whose husband, also” 


Christian ever the right to leave his Lord out of © 


account? 
concerning anything, certainly it should be as to 
the use of the property with which he has en- 


If we seek the guidance of the Master 


trusted us. | a 
But when we have decided this, we are not past 


all danger. One of the most subtle temptations 
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which the human heart knows is that of forming | 
decisions independently and then labeling them. | 
‘The Lord’s will.’’ Within the next few weeks the _ 
readers of Tue Baptist will be facing their indi- ~ 
vidual duty and privilege regarding a great under- | 


taking in behalf of the kingdom of God. No one 
ean decide for another. 


‘‘How much ought J to — 
give toward the one hundred million dollars?”? — 


When the hour comes in which we are answering — 


this question, blessed will be he who, in all single- 
ness of mind, seeks to know and to do the will of 
Him who, though rich, for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might become rich. 


‘Bubble, Bubble, Toil and Trouble!” 


O pastors and other religious leaders it some- — 


times seems as if they had more than their 


share of difficulties with which to contend. No in-— 
difference on the part of non-Christians so dis-— 
heartens these workers as do the discords and an- 
It may not 
help much to know that disagreements exist among 


tagonisms within the body of Christ. 


political representatives, but it should help us to 
realize that church people are just ‘‘folks’’ with 
only such infirmities as are common to man. 


| 


u 


» 
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| in battle were 48,909. 


Rebrwary 28, 1920 

Rarely has the political weather been more tem- 
5estuous than since the close of the war, and with- 
nthe past few days the storm has become a hurri- 
sane. The resignation of our secretary of state, 
Mr. Robert Lansing, upon the tacit request of Pres- 
ident Wilson, has let loose a flood of comment in 
the press of our own and other countries. That the 
President and Mr. Lansing have not seen eye to eye 
-oncerning some important matters has been whis- 
pered for many months. Our relations with Mex- 
ico and the many difficult questions considered at 
the Versailles conference furnished ample material 
for sharp differences of opinion between men who 
are fond of doing their own thinking. Probably 
Mr. Lansing’s resignation would not have created 
much excitement had it not been for the ostensible 
cause. That it should be tied up to the secretary’s 
action in assembling the cabinet for the considera- 
tion of important matters during the President’s 
ilmess, amazes many and irritates not a few. The 
general verdict seems to be that Mr. Lansing’s 
action, whether judged by precedent or by the ne- 
cessities of the case, was fully justified. 

_ Even more serious than the resignation of Mr. 
Lansing is the situation created by Mr. Wilson’s 
note to Premiers Millerand and Lloyd George re- 
garding the Adriatic compromise. The public has 
not yet been informed as to the exact language 
used, but it is evident that the political leaders in 
‘England, France and Italy are not a little annoyed. 
It would be unfortunate if the countries which car- 
ried the war to a successful issue should now fall 
out among themselves. Judgment cannot be passed 
upon the terms of the Adriatic adjustment or Mr. 
‘/Wilson’s letter until we have more informa- 
tion. 


Deaths in Army Camps 


! 


monia have hit some of the army camps of the 
country rather hard. Despite all the sanitary reg- 
ulations which may be made, when once a disease 
starts in a camp it seems easily to become epidemic. 
Possibly this is inevitable, considering the crowd- 
ing which such a camp involves. 
__ And yet it has raised a very serious question in 
the minds of many people, especially in view of the 
possibility that some system of universal military 
training may be adopted in the United States. If 
some millions of our boys are to be gathered in 
these camps every year, will they become so much 
more liable to disease than while living at home as 
these figures indicate? 

During the world war, our losses in men killed 
The losses from disease 
were 56,991, of whom more than 40,000 died of 
pneumonia. Such a showing is rather disturbing 
in view of all that has been said in recent years 
regarding the progress of sanitary science. 

The parents of the country, if they are to give 
up their boys to an army camp for four months in 
each year, will certainly demand that our national 


experts give the needed attention to this matter. 


| A'S was the case a year ago, influenza and pneu-— 
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Holding Life Cheap 


NE of the unhappy results of war has always 

been a cheapening of the estimate placed on 
human life. Those who have seen death until it 
has become a commonplace, who have noticed how 
easily life is snuffed out, who have been trained 
either to kill or to regard killing as a matter of 
course, do not find themselves able in every case to 
come back quickly to the estimate placed by Jesus 
upon human life. The community to which wat 
has become a matter of course often finds itself re- 
garding shootings and self-killings with less re- 
pugnance than formerly. | 

More than 5000 persons took their lives in the 
United States last year. There were two men to 
every woman. Of these, forty-three were lawyers, 
thirty-six were physicians, twenty-eight were teach- 
ers, eleven were clergymen, and fifty were promi- 
nent club women. The number of suicides has. in- 
creased since the armistice. 

There is need again of emphasis upon the sa- 
eredness of life. Our pulpits have an opportunity 
in this regard. Murder is murder, and no easier 
word should be used for it, whether the victim is 
one’s self or some other person. 


Unseen Fruitage 


6¢PF I could know that I have brought one soul 

to Christ, I would be content,’’ was the cry 
of a dying Christian woman who had wrought 
faithfully for her Lord. The close of the day had 
come for ber, and she longed to know that her labor 
had not been in vain. The desire was natural. 
When Paul proposed to visit the Imperial City, it 
was that he might have some fruit among the Ro- 
mans, even as among the rest of the Gentiles. Hven 
Jesus sorrowed over Jerusalem when he would 
have gathered her children together as a hen gath- 
ereth her chickens under her wings, and they would 
not. Surely, if Jesus and Paul gave place in their 
hearts to the strong desire for fruitful labor, we 
may rightfully cherish the same longing. 

When depressed with a sense of failure, we 
should remember that seed sown on the fields of 
life often springs up and bears its harvest long 
after the sower has passed on. The superintendent 
of a Bible school worked faithfully for the conver- 
sion of a group of young men, but with no evident 
results. Years after these young men had passed 
out of the school, a stranger came to this gentle- 
man’s place of business and said to him: ‘‘You 
don’t remember me, but I was in the ———— Bible 
school when you were superintendent. Words 
which you spoke to me one day lodged in my heart, 
and, after I had gone to another city, your influ- 
ence led me to begin the Christian life. I have 
come to thank you.’’ Then was the heart of that 
worker made glad. 

At a prayer meeting in a church in one of our 
cities of the Middle West, recently, a group of 
boys were being received for baptism. The mother 
of one of those boys arose and said: ‘‘I want to 
testify to the influence of ‘Uncle Boston’ over my 
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life. Asa girl, I attended the services for children 
which he held in our church, and all through the 
years his words and example have been with me.’ 
Even Boston W. Smith, of blessed memory, suc- 
cessful as few have ever been in leading boys and 
girls to accept the Saviour, never knew a tithe of 
that which he had accomplished. 

In these days preceding Easter, pastors and 
Bible-school teachers will be especially anxious con- 
cerning the young of their congregations. They 
will lovingly present the claims of Jesus Christ, 
and we trust that numbers may be led to begin the 
Christian life. But if any pastors or teachers 
should seem to fail, if their plea does not meet the 
desired response, let them not be downhearted. Far 
back in the years, a wise man out of his long experi- 
ence wrote to people who, like ourselves, ‘found it 

easier to walk by sight than by faith: ‘‘In the 

morning sow thy nena and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand; for thou knowest not which shall 
prosper, whether this or that, or whether they shall 
both be alike good.”’ 


Stephens College 


HAT is well called ‘‘a bold page in educa- 

tional history’’ has been written by Stephens 
College. At a meeting of the trustees early in Feb- 
ruary, it was voted to engage Prof. W. W. Charters 
as dean of education at a salary of $10,000 per year 
on a contract for ten vears, and Miss Jessie Bur- 
rall of Washington, D. C., as professor of religious 
education at a salary of $5300 per year. 

Dr. Charters was formerly dean of education in 
the University of Missouri, and Miss Burrall is 
one of the editors of the National Geographic Mag- 
azine. The salary of Dean Charters equals the en- 
tire faculty pay roll of Stephens College eight years 
ago, when Pres. Wood entered upon the duties of 
his office. The student body then numbered fifty- 
two; now it is 500. The growth of the institution 
under the administration of Pres. Wood has been 
phenomenal. That this new and seemingly auda- 
cious step will be amply justified by results, all who 
know Pres. Wood and his fine body of colleagues 
firmly believe. Our hats are off to Stephens Col- 
lege! 


Unrepresented 


Pep etene ty presidential illness may not only 

give us a headless government in the United 
States, but also leave us unrepresented by higher 
officials in many important countries. In Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, Russia. China, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Denmark, Holland, Mexico, and in 
most of the newly-created European states, we are 
today without ambassadors or ministers. In all 
these important centers, subordinates are keeping 
along such routine business as is absolutely neces- 
sary. : 

To appreciate the difficult situation in which 
Mr. Lansing has found himself, it is only necessary 
to remember that there has seldom been a time 
like the present, whether for business or political 
reasons, when the United States needed so much to 
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have an able and alert diplomatic organization. 
great creditor nation cannot depend upon guesses: 
it must have accurate and confidential information, 
A nation which is debating any form of interna- 
tionalism, or which is considering its obligations 
to other countries, can safely take no steps unless 


it is in intimate touch with the thought and feeling 


and doings of other countries. 

That these important diplomatic posts have not 
heen filled, especially in those countries with 
which we have not been at war, is nothing less than 
a calamity. Only the fact that the United States 
has become somewhat accustomed to a drifting 
policy has prevented loud protest. But it will not 
do to drift over-long. The waters are not so clear 
of dangers that a nation ean take chances. While 
men debate and wrangle, 
water-logged. The one vital need in Washington 
today is not a discussion as to rights or concerning 
the usurpation of functions, but that men shall get 
things done, and done in such a way that the United 
States may have a chance for genuine prosperity 
at home and for its proper place and influence 


abroad. One of the necessary first steps is the 
bringing up to full strength of the diplomatic 
service, 


The Turk Wins 


S usual, the Turk wins. He was defeated in 

battle, some of his domain is taken from him, 
he lost the war. But he wins so far as one of his 
dearest aims is concerned. Constantinople remains 
in his possession. 

France and Great Britain are jealous of each 
other. And the Turk, as usual, takes advantage of 
their jealousy. His great stock in trade has al- 
ways been the suspicions and the hatred felt to- 
wards each other by Kuropean governments. Had 
it not been for this, he would long ago have been 
out of Constantinople. Something is said, to be 
sure, concerning Moslem feeling, but he is a novice 
in Huropean politics who does not know that such 
talk is all camouflage. If the great powers did not. 
look with concern on each other’ s might, the Mos- 
lem would never be mentioned. 

The straits are to be internationalized, but Con- 
stantinople is to remain in Turkish possession. 
Why it is not as easy to adminster internationally 
the city as it is the straits is not explained. There 
is no explanation. If the one can successfully hq 
done, the other is no more diffieult. 

Of course, the Turk must promise to be Rte 
He must get over this unfortunate little habit he 
has of killing Armemans. And he will promise 
that. He will give his solemn pledge one day, and 
on the next go out and kill a few thousand of them 
in Cilicia or in some other section. 


whelm him with grief. 
familiar to him. He was warned in 1828, 1853, 
1876, 1895, 1903, 1912, and at many other times. 


And when he is warned he speedily spits out his 


spite on subject races. Does anybody suppose that, 


if he was not put out of business for killing a mil- 


A , 


the ship may become 


For this he will. 
receive a gentle slap on the wrist which will over-_ 
Warnings are perfectly 


— 
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lion Armenians in 1915, he will dread the conse- 
quences of killing a few thousand in 1920? The 
naive trust of the Kuropean powers in Turkish 
promises would be amusing if it were not also 
tragic. 

To be sure, some territory and power is now 
taken away. He is to retain little or none of former 
Turkish territory in Hurope; Smyrna may go to 
Greece; Armenia may have some form of local self- 
government and may even be called an independent 
republic; the Dardenelles and the Bosphorus are 
taken out of his control. 

But is this all the result which is to come from 
the splendid campaigns in Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia, or from the pressure which broke Turkish 
resistance all along the line? It looks as if the 
finest opportunity to remove from the international 
situation a nation which has shown itself utterly 
unfit to rule had been thrown away. Five cen- 
turies have waited for this moment, and now the 
issue is bungled. 

We are sure that from one end of the United 
States to the other there will be the keenest re- 
gret that Constantinople is not to come into the 


A Statement by Dr. 


[For many years Dr. Russell H, Conwell has been one of the 
outstanding figures in the educational and religious life of 
America. Recent reports in secular periodicals concerning 
Dr. Conwell’s experiences in the realm of psychic phenomena 
have very naturally awakened the keenest interest on the part 
of his friends and admirers. In response to the request of 
THE Baptist and in order that our readers may have first-hand 
information, Dr. Conwell now makes the first authorized state- 
ment over his own signature as to that which actually occurred. 

—EDprIrors. | 


OUR kind suggestion that I write out my opinion or belief 
concerning the reports in the papers of a seeming inter- 

view with the spirit of my wife gives me an appropriate oppor- 
tunity to state my views without appearing to seek publicity. 
The incident has been so woefully misrepresented that, while 
my many denials and attempts at explanation have not caught 
up with the erroneous statements, I will try once more briefly 
to record the facts. 

I never stated that I saw the spirit of my wife. 

I am not acquainted with a spiritual medium and never 
consulted one. 

I did not expect to see the matter in any newspaper or 
magazine. I did not dream that the public would be interested 
in such a personal incident. Even if I had thought the public 
would care to see it, I would have regarded it as too sacred a 
topic to expose to the world’s criticism. But, as briefly as I 
can state the homely but mysterious facts, I will put them down 
here, 

Three years after the death of my wife, I began to see 
a form sitting on the side of my bed, at the foot, every morning 
when I awoke. I attributed it to some effect of overwork on 
my eyesight. But after many weeks it grew so like my wife 
that I consulted two physicians, who reasonably said that if I 
would work less the vision would disappear. But the figure 
became more clear, until her natural smile and her voice were 
distinct. Believing it to be only a strange effect of my mental 
State, I fell in with the conditions and amused myself with 
experiments to see if I was in any abnormal condition. But 
I seemed healthy in mind and body. I regarded it so surely 
a figment of my mind that I laughed at it, and said to the 
figure, “I know this is not you. Please let me test this.” The 
figure seemed to consent, and in answer to my question told 
me where my army discharge papers were which had been lost 


direct possession of Christian nations, that Sancta 
Sophia is not to be restored to its rightful owners, 
and that the Turkish government is not to be re- 
moved from the face of the earth as an accursed 
thing. <A solution which is no solution is certain 
to result in years to come in new massacres and 
more sanguinary battles. The blood of many dead 
has been poured out in vain. The selfishness of 
nations has dulled their ears to the eall of the Lord. 
The hour of destiny arrived and they kept on play- 


ing petty polities. 


No great movement ever made its way without 
facing bitter attack. There is nothing strange, 
therefore, in the opposition which, in some sections 
of the country, is greeting the Interchurch Move- 
ment. 


Every Baptist, minister and layman, should in 
these days be cultivating in himself the belief in 
victory and the will to victory. Nothing is gained 
by entertaining or expressing doubts and fears. 
The right attitude of mind will do much towards 
making the New World Movement successful. 
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for twenty-five years. I went to the place indicated by the 
seeming voice conversation and found the box containing the 
papers behind a shelf full of old books. The next morning 
the form was more distinct than ever, and seemed to laugh over 
my discovery. Then I asked if she would come again the next 
morning and let me test the matter further. She laughingly 
said she could come once more. 

Still believing I was playing with a hallucination, I asked 
my servant girl to hide the gold pen and holder which my wife 
had presented to me, and I emphatically told the gir! not to 
give me any hint where she had hidden it. 

The next morning there again sat the form as distinct as 
often in life my wife had sat there, and I arose in bed to look 
closely, and said, “Do you know where my gold pen is?” She 
seemed pleased, as with a joke, and answered, “Of course I 
know. Get out of bed and I will show you where it is.” I 
arose and followed the form to a clothes-closet, in which was 
a shelf for medicine bottles. She pointed to the closet, and 
when I opened the door she pointed impatiently to the far end 
of the shelf. I removed the bottles and reached far back along 
the shelf, and my hand fell on the pen-holder. When I took 
it out and stepped down from the chair I had mounted, the 
figure was gone, and it has in no way reappeared. I have tried 
many ways to bring it back to my sight, but with no success. 

Friends give me several solutions of the mystery satisfac- 
tory to them: 

1. Some say it was surely the spirit of my wife. 

2. Some say it was a satanic spirit imitating my wife. 

3. Some say it was a case of mental exaltation, wherein I 
had unconscious telepathic communication with the mind of the 
girl who hid the pen. 

4. Some others say that it was a case of instinctive “‘sense 
of presence,” which, as in chemistry, impressed on my mind 
the direction and presence of the pen I had habitually used. 

5. For myself, I do not feel that the phenomena are yet 
cxplained. While I believe fully in the truth of the Bible 
narratives concerning the visits of the angels, and that the 
spirits of the dead ‘are as the angels of God,’ yet I do not 
believe they are subject to the call of men on the earth, and 
I cannot admit to myself that the form I saw was actually my 
wife. 

I will prayerfully and calmly wait for another appearance, 
when I will feel the importance of making more careful scientific 
tests. [Signed] Russet, H. Conwetu. 
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A Square Deal for the Negro 


By L. K. WILLIAMS 


HICAGO’S founder and first property owner was a 
Negro man. Since then the Negro man has been a 
fixed element in Chicago’s problems and its pros- 


perity. 
Rapid Increase 
In 1914, Chicago’s Negro population was 54,557, but now it 
is conservatively estimated as being 150,000. During the same 
time, more than a million Negroes have migrated North. This 
rapid and unprecedented increase was largely influenced by 
conditions and results growing out of the world’s recent war. 
The Occasion 
The deflection of an erstwhile constant labor element to 
active military service and the reduction of foreign immigra- 
tion depressed northern industries. The North sent a call to 
the South for labor recruits, and Negro men who wanted bet- 
ter educational, industrial, economic and civil 
opportunities responded. They came for noble 
purposes, and their coming helped to preserve 
this section’s wealth. It helped to “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” and sustained our Ameri- 
can soldiers fighting far away from home for a 
democracy which the Negro man himself would 
want, with others, to enjoy. 


Still Coming 
The migration of Negroes to the North did 
not end with the war. The change is found only 
in the number, type and manner of their coming. 
There are now not so many coming as then, nor 
is their coming as novel and as noticeable, though 
the present migration is made up very largely of 
a more substantial class of men and women. 
The Kind 


From the survey made by 


é a 


the Chicago Daily News in 
1917, under Mr. Junius 5B, 
Wood, the following was as- 
certained: ‘The percentage of 


adults who were working was 
the surprising feature of the 
Daily News canvas. Of those 
out of work, some were sick, 
others laying off for a few 
days, and still others too lazy 
or disinclined to work for 
worse reasons. The summar- 
ized figures excluding children 
were. 


sparsely settled localities to the more populous southern cen- 
ters. The desire for better protection, better industrial, edu- 
cational, religious and political advantages, reasons that un- 
derlie their coming North, has originated this tendency. 


A Transition 


Coming from a warm to a cold climate; from a locality 
where he had a monopoly of certain industrial pursuits, though 
himself industrially dependent, to one of keen trade inde- 
pendence and industrial competition, coming from simple life 
and from easy economic conditions to those more complex, 
having the cold, strenuous economic environments; coming 
from political limitations and suffrage restriction to political 
freedom and the full use of the ballot; coming from class 
educational advantages to a democracy of education, is the abrupt 
transition of the North’s Negro migrant, but not an evolution. 

The rigors of this climate are not the Negro’s 
hardest problem. But to make efficient and assimilate 
a rural element into modern city life, helping these 
people to escape its perils; to make capable and inde- 
pendent a labor group—the erstwhile creatures of an 
economic system which did not stimulate individual 
autonomy and self-reliance; to protect a credulous, in- 
experienced voter from the avarice and selfishness of 
designing men, is the golden opportunity and impera- 
tive duty of humanity-loving and God-fearing men. 

This work of adjustment is not easy. It requires 
wisdom, patience, sympathy, sacrificing labors and love. 
It has its plain points of contact, some few advantages, 
but a few stern disadvantages. 

Advantages—Points of Contact 

The Negro realizes his need of and passionately de- 
sires improvement. On this point, Mr. J. H. Dillard, 
writing the introduction to the 
United States Government pub- 
lication on “Negro Migration,” 
says: “The desire of any peo 
ple or class of people to im- 
prove their condition of living 
is a natural and healthy de- 
sire. The migration of Negroes 
from one part of the country — 
to another, like all racial and 
popular migrations in history, 
expresses such desire and ef- | 
fort. Whether the movement 
results in the desired advance- 
ment is another matter. In 
any case, the desire and effort, — 
however originated, deserve — 
commendation, not condemna- — 
tion.” When the migration — 
movement was highest, the 
Olivet Baptist Church, Chicago, | 


Men Women Total 
Working ...799 381 1180 
TOTO Aes aca. syst 72 62 134 
Totals oil: 443 1314 
Per Cent 
Working.. 91.8 86.0 89.8 
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“Two in One” 


Before 1915, the Negro question in the North was not so 
acute and outstanding as now. This has led to the belief that 
the migration of Negroes to this section is the sole cause of 
the present unrest. This is but a half-truth, for while Negroes 
have been coming North in large numbers, white people also 
from other localities have been coming. The latter occupy 
in the North commanding business positions; they are stu- 
dents and professors in many of the largest and most repui- 
able schools of the North; influential editors, molders of public 
sentiment, and often law makers. They maintain, wherever 
they go, their former racial attitude and studiously disseminate 
their traditional views on inter-racial relations. 

A Tendency—the Cause 


Negroes are largely a rural and a southern population. 
In the South, the trend of Negro population has been from 


received many letters from 
prospective migrants. An ex- 
amination of 464 of these show © 
the following as causes why the writers desired to come North. 
Better wages, eighty-five; better housing conditions, forty-eight; | 
better educational advantages, 123; better laboring conditions, 
thirty-one; fears of lynching, seventy-four; political and civic 
justice, forty-six; to escape oppression and Jim Crow laws, 
thirty-four; threatened and property damaged or destroyed, 
fourteen; to be traveling and see the country, nine. Figures | 
compiled by the United States Labor Department in 1917 show 
that sixty-nine out of seventy-seven Mississippi Negro migrant 
were at work, three not working because of illness. a" 

The Negro knows the traditional history and the attitude 
of the North toward him. He has thought of it as a thrilling 
fact. He loves all men, and believes in this section’s love of. 
right and justice. He is keenly responsive, and his wise lead- 
ers desire and seek codperation. He speaks this country’s 


4 
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language, practices its every custom, is loyal to this govern- 


_ ment, is no hyphenate, but is a “one soul” American citizen, 


to the manner born. He is religious, believes in the only true 
God, having more than 5,000,000 members in “old line” 
churches. The latest figures show that 3,018,341 Negroes be- 
long to Baptist churches, this being the largest Baptist group 
in the world and many more than all the Negroes combined 
belonging to churches of all other denominations. 

The Negro has between 8 and 9 per cent of his total 
wealth invested in church and religious property, while the 
wealthier race has but little more than 3 per cent of its wealth 
thus invested. 


Some Disadvantages 

By some, the Negro’s former state of slavery is not for- 
gotten, nor has he been forgiven for that enforced humilia- 
tion and its present, though swiftly departing, consequences. 
Slavery has always made a deep chasm between its promoters 
and the enslaved, and fomented a type of class prejudice no 
less reckless and irriational than strong and unyielding. Race 
marks and the Negro’s color are counted by many as a badge 
of dishonor, inferiority, and just grounds for opposition to him. 
Many Negroes of very light color enter places where darker 
ones cannot, and are employed in large institutions which 
maintain as a policy, “No Negro people employed never lo 
base an inter-racial policy on color and not character, on 
previous conditions and not present race worth, is an un- 
philosophical thing and serves as a powerful deterrent to a 
young race’s rightful, ambitious and lawful strivings. Mr. 
Benjamin J. Rosenthal of Chicago said: ‘We are ‘our broth- 
er’s keeper,’ and the sooner we realize that race, creed and 
color do not make a jot of difference, that a man stands or 
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They are often the “political pawn” of politicians, the scenes 
of license for things outlawed and driven from other portions 
of cities, the coverts for idlers, and the rendezvous of the 
worst elements of all races. These conditions are urged by 
many as reasonable grounds for more distant race contact in 
the matter of housing. But these are symptoms and not 
causes, and they should be uprooted. This can be done only 
when a proper estimate is given to every type of humanity. 
Chicago tried the dangerous housing experiment of placing 
about 125,000 Negroes in the quarters formerly provided for 
50,000. They broke through all imaginary housing lines and 
rented and purchased houses where they could. This, some 
claim, was the cause of the late Chicago riots, I cannot see 
how men who study causes and effects can come to such con- 
clusions. It is reported throughout the city that Catholics, 
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falls by virtue of his character, and that character, after all, 
is the test, the sooner will we make life happier, not only for 
others, but for ourselves.” He could have said with added 
force and the more rightful dynamic: ‘Because we are our 
own brother’s brother, we should apply correct standards in 
estimating human values.” 


The Housing Question 


Greed and avarice, exhibited in charging the Negro higher 
rents than others pay for the same property, are a logical 
sequence of not applying to him, “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
This has forced Negro people into unsanitary houses where 
overcrowding is practiced because of such rents and the scarc- 
ity of good houses. In many cities, the localities in which 


Jews, Poles and some other groups depreciate property values. 
This being true, let us pause and ask why these groups are 
not dealt with as are Negroes, against whom a similar charge 
is made? Nobody bombs the houses of the former groups, and 
nobody seeks to stop them in their lawful efforts to preserve 
their own lives. This reasoning leads back to the fundamental 
cause of the antagonism between white and Negro people—a 
bad mental attitude growing, out of the Negro’s former state 
of slavery and the fact of his color. For neither of these con- 
ditions can any just man hold the Negro responsible. 


The Negro and Organized Labor 


The East St. Louis riots helped to change throughout the 
North the attitude of organized labor towards the Negro. 


Negro people live are poorly improved and more poorly kept. Hitherto, Negro labor was a negligible element, it being un- 


skilled and the number so small. But the last few years have 


changed both the number and status of Negro labor, making it 
a keen competitor of organized labor. Manufacturers, to break 
the power of union labor and to reap larger dividends by pay- 
ing the Negro smaller wages, have given this labor group con- 
sideration not known until recently. This has led organized 
labor to alter its course in dealing with Negro labor. It has 
abolished many of its restrictions touching the membership 
and privileges of Negroes therein. In the last meeting of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. Gompers contended for in- 
dustrial freedom and equal labor opportunities for all, and the 
matter will certainly be carried farther. 

But Negroes in the North do not soon forget the bitter 
record of organized labor in its former dealing with them. 
This set in contrast with the manufacturers” present “open 
shop policy” makes the Negro hesitate to join labor unions, 
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Negroes in religion sometimes backslide but always believe in 
“free grace.” Labor unions require systematic, punctual, con- 
tinuous payment of dues; hence Negroes have not as yet made 
constant labor allies. By .race leaders it is thought Negroes 
will finally join labor unions, especially when all barriers to 
their industrial and economic progress are removed. This 
will eliminate the element of labor from present distasteful 
race relations. 


At Work 

To do effective, constructive race improvement there must 
be correct methods, adequate means, machinery and motives. 
Possessed by right motives, the Negroes have worked heroic- 
ally on this difficult task. They believe that true race build- 
ing proceeds from within. Old welfare, religious and many 


new emergency bodies have done their best. They have 
maintained information bureaus, relief stations, free labor 
agencies, conducted vocational classes and special meetings 


for mothers, boys, girls and men. They have had many gen- 
eral public meetings in which emphasis has been placed upon 
efficiency, the yalue of wisdom, patience, tolerance in race 
efforts and contact. 
Accomplishments 
There has been a marked improvement in the physical ap- 

pearance, public habits and health of 
Negroes. Idleness has been reduced, 
Negro labor made more capable, and 
new industrial opportunities discovered, 
secured and permanently held. In busi- 
ness, education and religion Negroes have 
made their most rapid and substantial 
advancement. Chicago Negroes had in 
1915, 350 business enterprises; now there 
are 1212. A survey of fifty blocks in 
which Negroes lived was made in 1913. 
At that time there were 118 destructive 
and sixteen constructive agencies; in the 
same blocks now there are, according to 
a survey in 1918, 168 constructive and 
thirty-seven destructive agencies. Before 
Olivet transferred its headquarters to 
Thirty-First Street and South Park 
Avenue there were nine Negro business 
enterprises, but now there are Forty-five 
on Thirty-first Street. Last year Negro 
men launched a building and loan asso- 
ciation, selling shares at 25 cents, pay- 
able weekly. Now they are collecting 
$300 weekly, have made ten loans already 
totaling $12,000, and have taught lessons 
in saving and correct business methods. 

This has stimulated pride in home im- 
provement which has made better per- 
sonal and community morals. These 
things have made their impact upon the 
race’s religious life, causing the Negroes to build and buy six- 
teen fair churches houses, to double their churches’ member- 
ships, and to seek higher ideals and grow a deeper spiritual 
life. But the most effective upbuilding has been made by 
churches through their various denominational organizations. 
White methodists and Presbyterians are aiding their Negro 
constituents in Chicago. Through their aid, three fine church 
homes have been turned over to Negroes. 


White Baptists 


White Baptists have been responsive to the call and needs 
of Negro Baptists. The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety and the American Baptist Publication Society have 
added to their staff of workers Negro directors of missions 
and religious education to work among Negroes. The North- 
ern and the Southern Baptist conventions are cooperating 
with the National Baptist Convention, the Negro organization, 
in the founding of a Negro Baptist theological seminary which 
will be located in Nashville. The Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society is aiding in missionary work among 
Negroes in Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and other cities. In 
many states and cities of the North, white Baptists are aiding 
with their counsel and means Negro Baptists. No‘able ex- 
amples of this can be found in the state of Iowa and the cities 
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of Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Indianapolis and Omaha. Mli- 
rois white Baptists are aiding in the payment of the salaries 
of a state missionary and some missionary pastors. 


Work in Chicago 

Chicago is an extreme example of race opportunity, race 
relations and race accomplishments. Here white Baptists have 
done their most significant missionary work. They have aided 
the Shiloh, Berean, Friendship, Providence, and other Negro 
Baptist churches. 


Olivet 


But their outstanding effort has been with the Olivet Bap- 
tist Church. The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society, the 
Illinois Baptist State Convention and the Baptist Executive 
Council all gave advice and money in helping Olivet secure 
the property of the First Baptist Church. Since then, the 
Women’s American Baptist Home Mission Society has aided 
the church by paying the salaries of a white kindergartner 
and two field missionaries, Negro graduates of its Training 
School. It, with the Baptist Executive Council, is aiding in 
the founding of a day nursery in connection with the Olivet 
Christian Center. The last two organizations have representa- 
tives on an advisory board which helps 
to plan and direct the work of the Olivet 
Christian Center. The wisdom of this 
form of cooperation is verified in what 
Olivet has done. In one year it gave 
$3000 to charity; operated a working- 
men’s home; conducted many meetings 
for mothers, children and men; operated 
a free labor agency; secured employment 
for 214; collected $48,345.55; had one re- 
vival in which there were 156 accessions, 
representing seven different races; had 
2723 accessions for the year, 480 of 
whom were baptized, the membership 
now being 8430; purchased a $2600 motor 
bus to bring the old people to church and 
to carry the little children to and from 
kindergarten and the day nursery, for 
which the church purchased property 
costing $8250; kept employed nine com- 
pensated workers, and was the headquar- 
ters for the movement that helped to 
check the Chicago riots. All or much 
that was done by Negroes to stop the 
riots was done through Olivet, as the 
center of operation for the Chicago Peeace 
and Protective Association, an organiza- 
tion formed the day after the riots broke 
out. 


REV. L. K. WILLIAMS 
Pastor of Olivet Church 


Present Needs 


I would name the following as among 
the fundamental needs: 

1. The correct mental attitude of races, one to the other. 

2. To know that proper race relations are no “problem” 
—-something yet undone, because of our lack of knowledge as 
to what and how—but something undone because we lack 
sympathy and couraze. 

3. To acknowledge the presence of the “new Negro” who 
seeks equal industrial, educational, economic, political and 
religious opportunities. He desires all that the constitution 
grants him, his shibboleth being, “Back to the law and the 
testimony.” 

4. To encourage the exercise of wisdom, patience in racial 
contacts in all essential things, and not cold-hearted, needless 
isolation. 

5. Race leaders to hold frequent inter-racial conferences 
where race conditions and the plain truth bearing thereon may 
be sought, discovered and discussed, and preventive and reme- 
dial measures agreed upon. This is making a race program 
with and not for Negroes. 

6. To know that race antipathy is an irrational thing, and 
that red-mouthed agitators and sensational newspaper reports 
on untoward race happenings are a menace. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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A Vacation 


Visit—Part | 


BY MARIE A. DOWLING 


An Invitation from Peking 
HAT to do with the summer months in China is 
always mote or less of a problem for us who live 
where the heat and humidity is very enervating; so 
to be in fresh condition for the fall work, we go 
away to the hills or scme other place where we can keep 
ourselves in better condition. This year I decided to see more 
of China than formerly so accepted an invitation from one 
of my Chinese girl friends, who had studied in America, to 
yisit her in Pekin. After such pleasant relations with the 


Chinese students in my own home land, I am naturally keen 


to see and know them in their home environment, that they 
and we may understand each other better and forget that we 
belong to any particular nation, but that “within the four seas 
all men are bretheren.” Would that the day might hasten 


_when all might recognize and acknowledge the Fatherhood of 


God, and our absolute helplessness to come to a true under- 


standing until we acknowledge his leadership and become one 


family in him. 
On a Chinese Sleeping Car 

I started alone on the fifteenth of July on the morning train 
for Nanking, where passengers cross the river on a ferry-boat 
to Pukow and transfer to a train tor Tientsin, though my first 


| goal was Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung province—just twen- 


ty four hours railway journey from Shanghai. The sleeping 
ears in China are divided into compartments where they make 
up two lower and two upper berths for the night. I drew, in 
the lottcry of travel, a young Italian woman and a young 
Chinese woman for room mates. The Italian could speak 
neither English nor Chinese, so her only resort was the uni- 
versal language of gesture and smiles. As I unfortunately 
live in a district speaking a local dialect, not understood by 
the Mandarin-speaking people, my Chinese would not help me 
much in the northern section of the country through which I 
was traveling; but the Chinese pait of our trio could speak 
Mandarin, also a dialect similar to my Shaosing, and English, 
so I was well off for conversation when it suited either of us. 
The young Chinese woman was attractive, good company, and 
the wife of a returned student from America, who was in 
another compartment with the men. At night, when the porter 
was making up the berths, he said to me: “You sleep on the 


| lower one and the Chinese young woman on the upper one”; 


but when he said the same thing to her, she reversed the order 
and insisted upon the lower one, so up I had to climb. It 


- was not so bad after once getting there, though without a lad- 


der I did wonder how easy it might be to accomplish the feat. 
Anyway, I was out of the way of the dust, and as the beds 
were slippery rattan which made the sheets slide, my sheet 
promptly aimed for the lower berth and hung like a drapery 
over the head of the Chinese young woman. No use trying 
to keep it up in place, for the more I moved the more it would 
slide, and, besides, I like ccol beds in summer, and rattan is 
cool, if anything is in July in China. In the dining car I 
sat at the table with a young man student who expressed his 
opinions freely about his view of kindergartens. He thought 
ihey were places where mothers sent their children to get 
them out of the way; and as it was the natural and proper 
thing for them to be with the mothers when they were little, 
he disapproved of kindergartens. I hope my explanation of 


, the spirit of the kindergarten was sufficiently enlightening to 


| 
| 
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let him see the value of such education for the little ones. 
Fortunately, we could converse in English. 


An Automobile Ride in Tsinanfu 

The next morning the train stopped at Tsinanfu, where 
there is a good-sized, attractive station. Just as I stepped off 
the train I saw, running down the steps from the bridge, a 
young Chinese woman who was a nurse in Dr. Merwin’s Pres- 
byterian hospital. She had come to the train to meet me. 


_ Mr. Torrey, son of Dr. R. A. Torrey, so well known in America, 
; also met me, and took me to Dr. Merwin’s house in his new 
/ auto which had been presented to him by some friends in 


America for use in his country evangelistic trips. It is the 


first missionary auto in this city, though some officials and 
business men have them. In many Chinese cities there would 
be no roads wide enough to take an automobile. Even here 
there are many places where one can not go. Automobiles 
are proving helpful in China by spurring the people on to road 
improvement, which is woefully needed. When my trunk had 
been attended to and started on its way on a wheelbarrow to 
the other side of the city, we moved on in the automobile 
with a little Russian woman at our side, whom Mr. Torrey 
had been helping out of trouble at the station, for she was 
making a hasty trip from Tsing-tau to Shanghai to see her 
husband, who was ill. She could not speak Chinese, and but 
very little English, and had been wrongly directed, so would 
have to wait all day—a stranger in a strange city—before she 
could get the night train toward her destination. Mr. Torrey 
took her to a friend’s house, where she would be comfortable 
until time to start. It was a novel experience for me to ride 
in an automobile through Chinese streets, which were none 
too wide or even at best. The warning horn kept up a steady 
blast, causing donkeys, wheelbarrow men, rikshas, old men, 
young men, children, dogs and chickens to escape for their 
lives. I could not keep my eye cff the street ahead and held 
on tight to the car with a nervous grip, fearing any moment 
to see someone run over. But Mr. Torrey is a careful driver, 
so there was really nothing to fear. 


Visiting a Museum in Tsinanfu 

Before long, we reached Dr. Merwin’s home, where she had 
breakfast waiting, though it was much delayed because of 
the time taken to get the Russian woman settled comfortably 
for the day. Mrs. Torrey came to breakfast too, and already 
I began to feel as if these newly-found acquaintances were 
like old friends. The missionaries in this city are most hos- 
pitable. Dr. Merwin identifies herself closely with her Chinese 
helpers and friends, and has so won the confidence of the peo- 
ple that her hospital is almost entirely filled with members 
of the upper class, though she has made no effort to cater to 
them. To her, a poor old beggar woman is as much an object 
of interest and attention as the finest woman in the city. It 
is said that she has the entrée into more well-to-do homes than 
any other foreigner in the city. She has certainly proved 
the value of women doctors in China. While visiting here, 
I went with her and one of the nurses to the home of a 
patient, and saw the new baby which had a few days before 
been ushered into the world, and which was being well cared 
for according to modern methods. We then visited other 
places and the museum, where there is a fine exhibit of models, 
showing the people how to improve their condition. There is 
a model village showing well-ventilated houses on good paved, 
clean streets; also food-stands where food is being sold in 
sanitary and unsanitary ways, and how to care for and pre- 
vent tuberculosis. Among the many interesting features were 
those relating to forestry, showing how to prevent floods from 
the Yellow River, and how to prevent drought which causes 
so much famine in the north of China. Because matters re- 
lating to the industrial situation in China are of great interest 
to me, I was glad to see a large industrial school run by the 
Chinese where they are taught various branches of work, such 
as embroidery, rug-making and carpentry. The colors in the 
rugs were soft and rich, and the designs most artistic. Real 
artists in China, I believe, are among the best designers in 
the world. They understand curves and angles, as many do not. 


Crowded Chinese Country Through a Car Window 

After nearly a week with Dr. Merwin, I left in the morn- 
ing for Peking in the second-class car, which was more com- 
fortable than the first on this line in summer, for there was 
more air, and there happened to be few people in the car—only 
five soldiers. The scenery along the way was interesting to 
a newcomer, but not beautiful and varied as it is farther 
south. All along the railroad, on both sides, are trees planted 
by the Germans, who did much to improve conditions in the 
province in which they were interested. From the car-win- 
dow views, one might be led to judge hastily that the country 
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was not thickly populated, were one to decide by the houses 
one sees, which are small one-floor mud: dwellings settled in 
groups here and there. But when we realize that many people 
crowd into small space, living with the barest necessities, and 
when we notice that about every foot of land as far as the eye 
can reach is carefully cultivated by hand, even up almost to 
the railroad tracks, we are filled with admiration for the pa- 
tience of the people and their powers of endurance, and we 
then know how crowded the land is. As we see them laboring in 
the fields, their bodies burned to a deep chestnut brown from 
the constant exposure to the sun, and their skins heavily lined 
with furrows from hard work, our souls well up with a great 
pity, knowing how little chance the majority have for develop- 
ing their minds, which is the right of every man. One longs 
for the day to hasten when there will be a more even de- 
velopment of body, and mind, and soul; when the poor will 
not have to stunt their brains and souls in order to win the 
barest existence from the land and when the rich will not 
give themselves so wholly to luxury that they can not take 
their share of the burdens of life. Though the express train 
does not stop at many stations along the road, it stops often 
enough to give one variety. 


Watermelon Venders and Beggars 

The chief interest is watching the venders of fruits and 
melons lined up outside of the barbed-wire fences, beyond which 
they are not allowed to pass, calling loudly to the passengers 
to buy. It is a funny sight to see a long line of heads reach- 
ing out of the car windows eating watermelons, for at this 
time of the year they are abundant. Many a time, when on 
this trip, when I have been thirsty for a good drink of cold 
water and could not get it, I have thanked God that the poor, 
hard-werking Chinese had such an abundant supply of melons 
of various kinds. In reading Cook’s guidebook, I noticed it 
mentioned that at a certain station roasted chickens were sold, 
so I looked for them, and, sure enough, standing between the 
melon men I saw a man with a tray of most appetizing 
chickens. It was quite a temptation to buy, but I did not, for 
there is no knowing how many flies and dirty hands had come 
in contact with the food before it was offered for sale there 
by the roadside, exposed to everything which might blow upon 
it. Of course, beggars line the way, and one feels so sorry 
for the old people and the cripples; but the healthy-looking 
young people one could wish were better engaged, and one 
regrets to see so many jolly little children trained to beg 
from their babyhood up. I held my hand out from the car 
window to a poor old woman who looked so wretched, offer- 
ing her a copper. She came over and got it and went away 
again. Later, I offered her a boiled egg. She came back for 
that and, after receiving it, was driven away by a soldier. I 
had not realized that beggars could not pass beyond the fence 
and almost got the poor old creature into trouble. 


In. a Crowded Second-Class Car 

At half past four in the afternoon, the train arrived at 
Tientsin, where it was necessary to change cars for Peking. 
As the second-class accommodation had been so comfortable 
that far, I supposed it would be for the rest of the way, but 
was mistaken, as this latter was a way train, and was crowded 
with all sorts and conditions of men chiefly, who proceeded 
to make themselves comfortable for their three-hour journey. 
Off came hats and unnecessary garments, even to shoes, so that 
some of the people looked rather unkempt. But it was surpris- 
ing how, at the end of the journey, some of them spruced up. 
One young man pulled out of his shoes a pair of socks with 
which he proceeded to polish his shoes, then put them over a 
Jair of socks already on. At first I almost despaired of finding 
a seat, for what looked like the only place available was next 
to a fat, ugly-looking individual, who deliberately moved over 
to crowd me out. He did not appreciate my company, so for 
a while I stood looking around to see what to do. Finally, a 
young man of decidedly smaller proportions, but much more 
mannerly, offered me a seat beside himself. For the rest of the 
way I was treated to his and other men’s smoke, which was 
not pleasant, but more desirable than the furious temper which 
the fat man later manifested toward another man. 


They Knew Her by Her Hat 
At eight o’clock in the evening we arrived in Peking. A 
Chinese man and a woman servant came up to me, and the 
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woman immediately began to walk around examining my 
clothes. She looked up at the ornament on my hat, then with 
an exclamation of triumph said something—in fact, very many 
somethings—in a steady stream which I did not understand, 
and handed me Mrs. Kwan’s card showing that she had come 
to meet me. I had previously sent a description of my clothing) 
for identification. After quite a lengthy wait for my trunk, 
went in a carriage to the house, as I supposed, but to my sur. 
prise I saw over the doorway a Red Cross sign which looked 
most suspiciously like a hospital, which it proved to be. It 
was the German hospital before the war and was still run by 
German doctors. I was ushered into the room where my young 
friend lay in bed, for she had been ill and was not yet re dy 
to go home. Her two-months-old baby girl was in the fh 
home, where I supposed she had gone long ago. That night 1 
stayed at the hospital, and I spent most of the next day there, 
going toward evening to the Kwan home, where I was received 
by Mrs. Kwan, the mother-in-law, and her several daughters, 
They finally took me to Mrs. Kwan’s apartments, where ]| 
stayed during the ten days’ visit, most of the time alone with 
the ahma, for Mrs. Kwan was slow in recovering, though she 
did come home a few days before I left. a 


A Modern Chinese Mansion iW 
This is a typical up-to-date wealthy Chinese home, with 
modern improvements, such as electric lights, hot and cold 
running water and porcelain bath tubs. My friend’s room was 
furnished with foreign upholstered furniture, Tientsin rugs, 
foreign desk, brass bedstead, besides some beautiful pieces of 
Japanese and Chinese furniture. Everything was of the best 
and showed good taste in the selection. The rooms were long 
and fairly narrow, making it difficult to arrange the furniture 
quite as young Mr. Kwan, with his artistic sense, would like. 
The walls of the room on both sides were all glass windows 
curtained. How I did wish I had those rooms on our women’s 
school compound in Shaohsing, for industrial work, where the 
women could sit with their embroidery. Mr. Kwan, after his 
eleven years in America, declares that the day is soon coming 
when he will build an American house, which he will furnish 
only with the best of American and of Chinese taste. But the 
quaint Chinese rooms all on the ground floor, Peking style 
spread over a large surface around a number of courts, rathei 
attracted me. It is true that one had to walk a long way tc 
get anywhere, but that made the home more quiet and more 
private. There were at least six large courts and some smal 
ones, all different. Some of them were filled with choice 
plants, all in flower pots instead of being planted in th 
ground. In my friend’s court were pomegranate trees, orangt 
trees, oleanders, rose bushes, and many other kinds of plants 
over 150 in all. There were gold fishes, and lotus, and hanging 
plants. Nearly every season of the year something was Jr 
bloom. Another court, instead of being paved with stone, ha¢ 
winding rockeries, which many a time puzzled me as to whicl 
way to go when I went in and out. Back of the rockeries was 
a most tempting good-sized summer house, with a rustic tabl 
in the center and comfortable chairs and benches all around 
where the daughters of the family studied with their teachers 
for their father did not care to have them go to school 
(Second part to appear next week) 


A Square Deal for the Negro 


(Continued from page 156) 


7. To remember that the genius of the Negro lies in hi 
religious nature, and that proper race relations are a mora 
question, a task to be bravely accepted by the church ani 
discharged with the spirit and methods of Jesus Christ. Tha 
the church may hasten the end of the wicked reign in race mai 
ters, of an incompetent, designing set of demagogues, driv. 
them to perpetual oblivion and rescue and secure a situatio! 
daily growing worse and dangerously more acute through | 
church’s neglect. q 

8. More educated, consecrated social service, missionar 
workers, teachers, and preachers. 

9. Some school in the North with a competent faculty 
a course scientifically arranged and accommodated to th 
needs, nature and opportunities of Negro leaders and work 


ciples of Christ in adjusting all race relations. 
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HOU hast on earth a Trinity— 
Thyself, my fellow man, and me; 
When one with him, then one with thee; 
Nor, save together, thine are we. 
From ‘*To the Christ,”’ 
Je cas) BABB: 


HAVE been for many years a professor in one of our 
theological seminaries. Several hundred young men have 
passed through my classroom, and wherever I go I find 
ministers who have been my pupils. Many of them have 
told me that my teaching. has been a valuable part of their 
equipment, and some of them have written me to the same 
effect. As I look back upon these years, I see that I might have 
done more for my pupils, especially in the way of coming into 
more intimate personal relations with them. I have reason 
to believe that some of these young men were bearing burdens 
of doubt and perplexity which I might have done something 


to relieve if I had not been so engrossed in the purely pro- 


fessional aspects of my work. It would have been better bie! 
had devoted the time I have given to writing one or two books 
to personal helpfulness to my pupils. 

I am naturally of a cheerful disposition, but these refiec- 
tions clouded the evening two days before Thanksgiving. With 
no lecture for the morning, classes having been dismissed for 
the holiday, I was seated before my cheerful wood fire, turn- 
ing over the proof sheets of my new book. Had not all my 
Had I not been much 
more interested in investigating and unfolding subjects than 
in ministering to the lives of the young men who make up my 
class? Surely I had been entrusted with a great responsibility, 
‘and I feared that I had largely failed in responding to it. 
‘After all, the pleasant things that men said about my work 
must be taken with many grains of salt. Kindly people, of 
course, like to say pleasant things, especially to one’s face. 
These reflections left. me in a rather depressed state. Might 
it not be, then, that I had never been prompted by the right 


', motives? Perhaps I had never been converted and had been 


a blind leader of the blind.. 

I put away these suggestions with an effort of will and 
went to my shelves to take down a copy of Whittier’s poems. 
In our seminary we have a daily chapel service, with a short 

address by the professor who conducts the exercise for that 
day. This morning the professor in charge had spoken ap- 
propriately to the Thanksgiving season and had closed by 


quoting at some length from Whittier’s poem, “My Triumph.” . 


I was particularly struck by the lines: 


“Nobler than any fate, 
My wish that failed of act.” 


_. I read the whole beautiful poem through twice, and sat musing 
as the fire burned. 


| 


I was alone in the house, except for Jeanette, an old 
family servant, who had gone to her room early in the eve- 
ning. Had my wife been at home, I should have heard her 
warning me, at least an hour ago, that I was sitting up 
too late. But Jeanette, though she takes much pride in seeing 

_to my comfort, would never think of reminding “the Doctor,” 


as she calls me, that he was depriving himself of needed 
sleep. 


I have no verbal memory, to speak of, though sometimes 
I surprise myself and my pupils by quoting long passages that 
probably I could not memorize if I tried to do so. Whatever 
the explanation of this, I found that Whittier’s poem had 
firmly embedded itself in my memory, and I could repeat it 
from end to end. 
It was in these circumstances that I 
dreamed. Now, I rarely dream. My sleep 


fell asleep and 
is untroubled. 


Usually I fall asleep when my head touches the pillow, and 


when I wake up it is moining. I have often thought that I 
miss a good deal in not being conscious of any twilight zone 
of dreams and half-sleep. This fact seems to make any dream 
I may have the more vivid. 

It seemed to me that I died, and I came up to the gates of 
heaven. Heaven looked like Jerusalem in the famous engrav- 
ing, “Jerusalem in Its Glory,’ which I used to admire, as it 
hung in the living-room of my father’s house. At the gates I 
was met by a personage who came out of the city, and who, 
closing the gates behind him, addressed me and said that I 
would not be permitted to enter. He was kindly but firm, 
and he seemed to be anxious to make it reasonable to me that 
I should be shut out. He pointed out that as a professor in 
a theological seminary I had been put in a position of great 
responsibility and possible usefulness, and that I had failed 
rather shamefully to live up to my opportunities. He did 
make it appear reasonable that I should not enter the city. 
I felt that I had nothing to say, and I made no reply to 
him. 

I was left alone. I was not in any suffering, except that 
of disappointment. The region arcund me was exactly that 
represented as surrounding the city in the engraving to which 
I referred—an uncultivated natural wild. I was seated on a 
rock and must have remained in meditation a long time. It 
was difficult to take in the situation, to orient myself at all, 
but gradually I regained a measure of self-possession, when I 
saw an angel approaching. I suppose he was an angel, though 
he had no wings. He came near me and looked me squarely 
in the eyes, and I returned his glance. He had a pleasant 
face and his voice had the slight accent of my mother. It 
was not my mother, but there was just a trace of something 
in his inflection that made me think of her. He said that he 
had been sent by the Father to talk with me, to advise me 
and be of any help to me that was possible. My heart was 
greatly moved at this. I saw that it meant that God had not 
forgotten me. I recalled the psalm which says that if we make 
our bed in hell we cannot escape God. 

The angel, with his kindly glance and the accent of my 
mother’s voice, repeated what the personage at the gates had 
said. He went into detail about my failures as professor in 
the seminary. I had grossly missed improving my appor- 
tunities, and most of the time when I had thought I was serv- 
ing God I was serving myself and building up my profes- 
sional standing. He did menticn one or two good things that 
I had done, especially my caring for a little boy whom I 
had seen run over by a heavy team. I remember that the 
boy seemed to belong to no one. I had followed him to the 
hospital, and called on him every day he lived. He died 
about a week after the accident, and I was holding his 
hand when he passed away. I had forgotten all about the 
incident. 

I did not know but that he would place this and one or 
two other things to which he referred to my credit, so as 
to offset my shortcomings in some measure, but that was not 
his point of view. He said that these good things I had done 
showed that I was capable of doing much better than I had 
done, so that instead of lightening my failure they made it the 
more grievous. 

I listened to all this and made no reply. There did not 
seem to be anything I could say. The only thing that gave 
me any comfort was that God had not left me alone and had 
sént the angel to do what he could for me. 

The angel did not seem to be in any haste to leave me. 
We sat there together a long time. He took my hand, and I 
thought he expected me to say something, but I had nothing 
to say. I felt that there was so much justice in my being 
shut out of heaven that I could not argue against it. 

At last the angel spoke, and he referred to some friends of 
mine who had passed on some time ago. They were in heaven 
and very happy. “Perhaps,” he said, “you would like to know 
what has happened on the earth since you left.’ As he spoke, 
I realized that it must have been a long time since I died. I 
do not know what became of the time, but I felt somehow 
that it must have been a long time ago. “When you left,’ he 
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said, “the earth was more disturbed than it ever had been. 
The treaty of peace and the league of nations following the 
great war were in the balance. Nobody knew what would 
happen. The churches realized this, and they were launching 
the Interchurch Movement. Things are very different now. 
The world has been swept by mighty revivals of religion. 
India and China are Christian lands. The gospel has never 
won such triumphs as during recent years. You would not 
know the earth as it is today. The prayer that Jesus taught 
men to pray, that God’s kingdom might come and his will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven, is very near fulfilment. The 
gospel has won the world and the spirit of Christ rules the 
world for the first time in history. It is wonderful!” 


' 
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[ remember that as he stopped speaking | looked into hig 1 


face, and impulsively I said, “I am so glad.” : 

I cannot tell exactly what happened. Dante’s description 
of the change that took place in Beatrice whcn she saw him 
from afar and “brightened inwardly like a fine ruby smitten 
by the sun” flashed across my memory. The face of the angel 
brightened in that way as I looked at him and said, “I am 
so glad.” 

“If that is the way you feel about it,” he replied, 
may enter the city.” We rose from the rock on which we 
were sitting, and with his arm in mine we came up to the 
gates, which opened inwardly at our approach. A _ trumpet 
sounded, and together we went into the city. EDWIN. 


The Making of a Missionary 


BY P. H. J. LERRIGO 


MISSIONARY or Christian worker—and all Christian 

workers are missionaries—cannot be made in a day. 

Large funds may sometimes be secured in brief periods. 

Modern methods of codperative effort will release large 
financial power in a short time, and we confidently look for- 
ward to great victories in this respect in connection with our 
New World Movement. 


Releasing Spiritual Power 

But the potencies of personal worth cannot be so released 
in a moment. They must have time for storage. The charg- 
ing of the battery comes first. It is a long process and involves 
many reactions, each of them infinitely more painful than that 
involved in the accumulation of financial power. The average 
man may not think and work in other manners and from other 
motives all his life, and suddenly say to himself, “Go to, I 
will be a missionary.” Such a life must be built to order by 
the divine fashioner of the human soul. It is a process which 
rarely begins later than early youth, and occupies all the 
formative period of life. 

Master Workmanship . 

It involves the addition of cxperience to experience, “line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little,” 
with the end of producing a combination of qualities fitting the 
individual for master workmanship with the Master Workman. 

Mark the essential qualities of a missionary life: 

1. There must be a firm basis of moral character which 
guards the life in point of little things. The practice of years 
must have accustomed the individual to react soundly and in- 
stantly to every moral issue. 

2. There must be a broad recognition of what is essential 
in the Christian message. Pet theological systems will give 
way tO an emphasis upon the realities of life and the soul’s 
need for Gcd. 

3. There will be a willingness to meet conditions as they 
are and to adapt the message to the situation. Trench war- 
fare is the norm of Christian activity. Said a soldier on the 
train the other day: “I have rolled in the mud of Flanders; 
I have eaten it and been soaked in it.” 

4. There will be an undiscouraged determination which, 
meeting insuperable difficulty in one direction, will be ready 
to endeavor in another. This involves the outreach of an 
active imagination; not the stubborn butting of the head 
against a stone wall, but searching fingers, looking for crevices 
in the rock. 

5. There will be a firm faith in the supreme value of 
one’s cause and its ultimate success. The peon of the Reve- 
lator ought to be the song of every Christian: “Great and 
marvelous are thy deeds, Lord God, almighty . . Yea, all 
nations shall come and worship before thee” (Rey. Lop 4: 
Moffatt) . 

6. There will be a character adaptable and sweet in deal- 
ing with others, but strong and steady in the support of wise 
policies. “Sweet reasonableness” is an essential of Christian 
service in this day of codperative effort; but the sweetness 


should not be saccharine, nor the reasonableness too coldly 
logical. 


7. There must be a living and continuous experience of 
the presence and help of God. The Christian heart is not a 
petrified forest, but a fruit and vegetable garden. Yes, there 
are flowers there, too. 
life is found in Gen. 49:22: “Joseph is a fruitful bough, even 
a fruitful bough by a well, whose branches run over the wall.” 


“vou | 


The picture of the successful Christian | 


8. There must be an intelligent understanding of every | 


live issue of the country in which one dwells and also of the 
trend of history and missionary operations throughout the 
world. The missionary should read assiduously, and his read- 
ing should include the daily newspaper, the Literary Digest, 
THE BAPTIST, 
and the International Review of Missions. 


A Joint Product 

Such a life is usually the joint product of the Christian 
home, the church, the Sunday school and the educational sys: 
tem from kindergarten to university. The Christian motive 
runs throughout it from end to end of the preparatory period. 
It is filled with the tentative effort of a growing spirit daring 
to try its limbs. 
with the years. There are climatic moments in 
associated with the impact of great lives upon it. 


it usually 


The One Great Imperative Need of the World 


Missions, the Missionary Review of the World | 


Its fruitage commences early and augments | 


Nothing is so sure as the impossibility of creating such | 


a character in a day. But we have come upon a time when 
such lives are the one great imperative need of the world. 
With the pitiful failure of our international diplomacy and the 


diminishing of the best of our dreams of world harmony, we | 


are cast back upon the human interpretation of God in lives 
consecrated to the service of Christ through the world-wide 
missionary entcrprise, as the one hope of the future. 
Christ for broken and feeble peoples. 


A Scathing Criticism 


It is a scathing criticism of the church that we seem to 


have been storing financial power more rapidly and in larger 
quantity than spiritual power. If the criticism is just, we 


may shortly awake to the painful realization that while supplied | 
with great monetary resources, we are bankrupt of consecrated | 


men and women to use wisely these great funds. 


Two Encouraging Factors 


But there are two measurably encouraging factors: First, | 


the years of the past have not been wholly fruitless in the pro- | 
While inadequate because — 
of the spiritual poverty of individual and church life, there is 


duction of such spiritual energy. 


still a store of spirjtual power for present release, and one 


of the great contributions of our new Board of Promotion will be. 
the unlocking of thege reservoirs of power through the efforts © ‘] 


of its life service department. 
The second encouraging factor is that an awakened church | 


is now preparing to enlist its youth and foster the growth of 
their spiritual powers so that in the years to come there will | 
be steadily increasing numbers of young men and women ade- | 


quately prepared for the world work. 
New York City. 
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must have the men and women who are capable of inearnating | 
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LEONARD W. RILEY 


HOUSANDS of men and women in 

the districts surrounding Rochester, 
. Y., have taken their first step in the 
aristian life as a result of the work 
' the Rochester Theological Seminary 
vangelistic Band. This organization is 
mposed each year of ten members of 
e junior class, and visits generally from 
ght to twelve towns for a series of meet- 
gs. To Dr. Leonard W. Riley belongs 
e credit for initiating and organizing 
is successful evangelistic agency. It 
as during his seminary course at Roch- 
ter, in 1894, and under his leadership 
at this far-reaching ministry began. He 
ud come to Rochester as a native of 
aio and a graduate of Denison Univer- 
ty, having also spent a year at Marietta 
ollege. Good Baptist blood flows through 
s veins, for his grandfather was a well- 
10wn Baptist preacher in his day and 
neration. 
Dr. Riley is one of the younger men in 
e denomination and has_ already 
thieved a splendid service record. After 
‘aduation from Rochester in 1897, he 
as pastor at Lebanon, Ohio, for four 
ars, and from 1901-1903 pastor at Mc- 
innville, Ore. From 1903-1906 he served 

state superintendent of missions in 
-egon, and since March 1, 1906, has been 
e successful and popular president of 
cMinnville College. Thus with this is- 
e of THE Baptist he celebrates the 
urteenth anniversary of his presidency. 
is popularity is due not only to his con- 
giously friendly disposition, but also to 
s interest in young men and their prob- 
ms and his own sterling Christian char- 
ter. 
His wider denominational ministry is 
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LEONARD W. RILEY 


Who Who Among Boptivty 


A Review of Contemporary 
Denominational Biography 


By WiLuiAmM B. LippHarpD 

NDER the above general title it is 
OB ceicy to publish regularly, sub- 
ject to limitations of space, brief bio- 
graphical sketches of men and women in 
the denomination who have achieved dis- 
tinction and have risen to positions of 
leadership and trust. No definite order 
will be followed and subjects will be 
chosen entirely at random. 


as varied as it is extensive. He has been 
a member of the Board of Education and 
its recording secretary since its organi- 
zation in 1910. He represents Baptists 
on the general committee of the Inter- 
church World Movement, and is a mem- 
ber of the Northern Baptist Convention 
executive committee, of the Oregon State 
Convention board, and of the state board 
cf college and university standardization. 
For sixteen years he was the Oregon cor- 
respondent of the Standard and is now 
one of the contributing editors of THE 
BAPTIST. 

The Pacific Coast naturally holds Dr. 
Riley in high esteem. This is not sur- 
prising, for with his winning personality, 
his record as an efficient pastor, a capa- 
ble administrator and an able educator, 
he presents to us a typical example of a 
successful Baptist leader. 


AMBROSE SWASEY 


OST Baptists would consider it ex- 

ceedingly strange to address Mr. 
Ambrose Swasey as Dr. Swasey. Never- 
theless, it would be entirely appropriate, 
for he is both a doctor of engineering 
and a doctor of science, the latter degree 
having been conferred upon him in 1910 
by Denison University. It is characteris- 
tic of the refined modesty and the modest 
refinement of the man that he never calls 
himself anything else than Mr. Swasey. 
His firm, Warner & Swasey Company, 
which he organized with W. R. Warner 
in 1880 for the manufacture of machine 
tools and astronomical instruments, holds 
a record of achievements equalled by few 
if any corporations in the world. These 
achievements include the famous Lick 
telescope, the naval observatory telescope 
at Washington, the Yerkes telescope, as 
well as numerous smaller instruments, 
including the telescope in the Denison 
University observatory. The United 
States Government adopted the range 
and position finder which Mr. Swasey in- 
vented. He is a member of _ several 
national and international societies, in- 
cluding the British Astronomical Asso- 
ciation and the Royal Astronomical Asso- 
ciation. He has been president of clubs, 
bank director, president of the Cleveland 
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Chamber of Commerce and a trustee of 
Denison Universtiy. In 1900 France con- 
ferred upon him a rare honor by making 
him a Chevalier Legion of Honor. 

Mr. Swasey has taken deep personal 
interest in Baptist affairs and denomina- 
tional progress. His service on numerous 
committees, including the efficiency com- 
nittee and the executive committee of 
the Northern Baptist convention, has 
been of the type which recognizes that 
membership on a committee involves real 
work. His interest has been equalled by 
his generosity. The cause of education, 
ministerial relief and benefit, missions at 
home and abroad, denominational as well 
as interdenominational, have prospered 
through his generous gifts. His contri- 
butions have reached enormous totals, 
and yet they have always been of the 
kind that modestly avoid public recogni- 
tion. His reward has been his increasing 
satisfaction and joy in seeing the king- 
dom grow as a result of his benevolence. 

Our denomination is promoting a great 
program of advance through the One 
Hundred Million Dollar Campaign. Not 
many are aware that this new program 
is the direct result of a movement ini- 
tiated by Mr. Swasey. It was he who 
summoned that group of laymen, back in 
1917, to consider the denominational sit- 
uation at that time and its relation to 
the world crisis. Out of that conference 
came the One Million Dollar Campaign 
of 1918 to meet the emergency war needs 
of the missionary societies, and this led 
toa the Victory Campaign of the laymen 
in 1919. For both of these Mr. Swasey 
served as treasurer. 

Thus the denomination owes a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Ambrose Swasey which 
can never be adequately repaid. 


AMBROSE SWASEY 


FROM DR. HATCHER 


Our esteemed friend, Dr. E. B. Hatcher 
of Louisville, Ky., to whose article on the 
Interchurch Movement we referred re- 
cently in the columns of THE BAPTIST, 
has forwarded to us some comments upon 
our comments, together with an explan- 
ation of the position which he occupies 
regarding codperation with the _ Inter- 
church Movement. We sincerely regret 
that the length of Dr. Hatch’s communi- 
cation makes it impracticable for us to 
print it in full. What follows we believe 
to include the more important part of his 
letter: 


“The editor’s last sentence states that 
the movement is an attempt of Christians 
to ‘work together for the evangelization 
of the world.’ But this ‘evangelization of 
the world’ includes the planting of 
churches, and right there is the crux of 
the movement. If the movement’ were 
only a simultaneous campaign by which 
the different denominations sought to 
raise their respective sums—say, during 
the same week—then there would be no 
doctrinal matters involved, but merely 
those of expediency. But these denomi- 
nations have formed a joint organization, 
separate from the respective organiza- 
tions, and this joint organization will 
concern itself with the need for and dis- 
tribution of churches, and it is proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the churches 
of the different denominations are equally 
seriptural and that any unoccupied com- 
munity will have its church needs met as 
scripturally by a Presbyterian or Luth- 
eran church as by a Baptist church. 

“The Baptists and the other denomina- 
tions work together in moral, civie and re- 
ligious realms, but when it comes to plant- 
ing a church, they cannot work or even 
plan conjointly. If one Baptist church 
and one Lutheran church in the same city 
could not properly form themselves into 
an organization through which they 
would conjointly arrange for planting 
other churches, then how could a thou- 
sand Lutheran churches and a thousand 
Baptist churches properly enter into such 
a joint arrangement? ; 

“T accord high honor to all the denom- 
inations who are in the movement. They 
are sincere servants of our Master, and a 
royal garland of praise for their de- 
voted enthusiasm and their Christian 
statesmanship and heroism could be 
appropriately woven for their brow. 
But in their magnificent world mission- 
ary movement—fraught with such un- 
counted blessings for the nations—these 
other denominations are carrying also 
certain violations of Christ’s great com- 
mission, violations which they did not 
originate but which, like barnacles, have 
clung to their ships since the Reforma- 
tion days, floating down to them from the 
dark waters of Catholicism of the middle 
ages. Can not Baptists help their sisters 
to scrape off these Catholic encrust- 
ments? ‘If Christ has spoken in his great 
commission concerning these points, and 
if the apostles set the model in the New 
Testament churches, then should we not 


The Open Forum 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITOoRS. 


write his great commission across the 
sky and summon our sister denomina- 
tions to rally under his original New 
Testament program? And should we not 
proclaim, not only in our own pulpits 
and papers, but also through the secular 
press, Christ’s schedule to the outside 
world and to the rising generation? 

“But, brother editor, northern Baptists, 
for whom I cherish high. esteem, have 
chosen their course. My article, from 
which you made the copy for your paper, 
was an appeal in a southern paper to our 
southern people, and my appearance here 
with my words about the Baptists and 
the Interchurch World Movement is due 
to your publication in your recent issue 
and your courtesy in opening your -co}l- 
umns for my reply.” 

If we understand the Interchurch 
Movement, the only way in which it. in- 
terests itself in planting churches is in 
the encouragement and help which is af- 
forded the codperating bodies. as they 
seek to plant churches. The Interchurch 
Movement will not establish .Presbyte- 
rian, Lutheran, Baptist, or any other kind. 
of churches; but it will advise, encourage 
and aid each of these bodies to. make the 


fullest possible contribution to _ the 
world’s evangelization, which will in- 
clude, necessarily, the planting of 


churches by these bodies—not by the In- 
terchurch organization. 
THE EDITORS OF THE BAPTIST. 


THE NEW BAPTIST DREADNAUGHT 
(Designed for Stormy Seas and Hard, 
Steady Fighting—Model 1920) 

Baptist churches, caught in the strong 
tides of the great and growing cities of 
the Northern Baptist Convention field, 
must not retreat. Neither must they be 
permitted to abandon part of their ships 
and combine crews and pretend they have 
won a victory. Neither must they be left 
to fight unaided. They must have denom- 
inational codperation of the strongest and 
most intelligent sort. In particular, they 
must be relocated at vital nerve-centers. 
They must have modernized plants and 
equipment and greatly increased staffs. 

In such centers as Chicago, Manhattan, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, and others of our rapidly grow- 
ing cities, our church equipment should 
include: 

1. Commodious auditoriums for evan- 
gelism and public worship, with large 
space for chorus choirs and convenient 
auxiliary rooms for personal evangelism 
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Whoever 
heard of a theatrical auditorium on the 


—all this on the street level. 


second floor? The entrance to these audi- 
toriums should be as accessible and proalll 
and inviting as the gospel itself. 

2. Modern wiaee Sunday-school - 
equipment. : 
3. Reading, writing and social rooms, 
open every day and night in the week. ~ 
4. Church offices and reception room, 
properly equipped, open every day ang 

every night. 
5. Living quarters for a resident stall 
6. Dormitories and social rooms for 
young men. ‘h 
7. Dormitories and social rooms for 


young women. me 
8. Gymnasium and auxiliary equip-— 
ment for physical culture. vee 


9. No dance floor and no theatricals. 
The world is overdosed with these now 
and needs to be led in other directions. 
In their place, all manner of equipment’ 
for concerts, lectures, entertainments)” 
Bible study clubs, mission study groups, 
civic. and social improvement associa- 
tions, choral societies, neighborhood ral- 


lies, educational classes and vacation” 
schools. Cu 
10. Keenaer oe kitchengarten; day 
nursery; dispensary. in 


11. The best kitchen equipment. 

12... Cafeteria, coffee club and tea room, 

18. Roof. garden for summer evening: 
services, and recreation during the week. 
Elevators, of course. Si 

14.. Book. and literature » counter— 
open.day and evening. The best of Baptist 
and Christian. literature peploitam to 
God’s glory and man’s good. n 

15. Floods of God’s light into (the 
whole plant by day and a lavish use of: 
Edison’s invention by night. a 
16. The orhee ofa see ont 
ment. - 

17. The hole ehuipaient pointed te _ 
ward spiritual results. 

18. A cultured, well-trained, spiritually- 
minded, soul-winning staff of worker ; 
filling its every department with holy 
energy, and radiating out from it into 
every neighborhood and every home for 
miles around—a staff of ministers, dea- 
conesses, nurses, colporters and socié 
workers living and teaching the salvatio 
of Christ: the kind of staff that uses its 
base, but spends most of its time out 
the field, multiplying contacts and. ree 
cruiting for Christ. 

19. .Direct responsibility to the: ‘north: id 
ern Baptist: host for social and spiritual 
fidelity. ae 

Who will help build and man ay ft 
of these dreadnaughts with which to ‘ch 
lenge the hold of sin on our big “centers 
of population? Are we not past idee 
gun stage and ready for a real attack on 
the strongholds of religious indifferene 

Chicago, JoHN MArvIN DEAN. — 
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terms of these. 
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General Board of Promotion 


“This Grace Also’”’ 


HEREFORE, as ye abound in every- 

thing, in faith and utterance and 
knowledge, and in all diligence, and in 
your love to us, see that ye abound in 
‘this grace also.” 

It is somewhat unfortunate that giving 
has always been treated so apologetically 
from the pulpit, that, our pastors have 
deprecatingly taken collections from per- 
sons to whom they have never taught the 
joy of giving. A board of trustees is not 
all that is needed to care for the money 
side of religion. And the church which 


says to its pastor, “Money is taboo from 


this pulpit!” has a minister whose divine 


mission among that membership is ex- 


pounding the principles of Christian 
stewardship, week in and week out, for 
months to come, until each parishioner 
sees the glory in, “the Lord loveth an 
hilarious giver.” For the Greek word for 
“cheerful” conveys what the sainted Ben- 
jamin Adams wrote on “The Fun of 
Giving.” 

Moreover, the church which hates to 
have its pastor “dirty his hands” with 
all this money-training should linger 
thoughtfully over the truth in what John 
Ruskin says in “Time and Tide”: ‘First, 
have you observed that all Christ’s main 
teachings by direct order, by earnest 
parable, and by his own permanent emo- 
tion, regard the use and misuse of money? 
We might have thought, if we had been 
asked what a divine teacher was most 
likely to teach, that he would have left 
inferior persons to give directions about 
money [italics our own], and himself 
spoken only concerning faith and love, 
and the discipline of the passions, and 
the guilt of the crimes of soul against 
soul.. But not so; he speaks in general 
But he does not speak 
parables about them for all men’s mem- 
ory, nor permit himself fierce indigna- 
tion against them, in all men’s sight. The 
Pharisees bring him an adultress. He 


writes her forgiveness on the dust of. 


which he formed her. Another, despised 
of all for known sin, he recognized as a 
giver of unknown love. But he acknow- 
ledges no love in buyers and sellers in 
his house. One should have thought 
there were people in that house twenty 
times worse than they: Caiaphas and his 
like—false priest, false prayer-makers, 
false leaders of the people—who needed 
putting to silence or to flight, with dark- 
est wrath. But the scourge is only 
against traffickers and thieves. The two 
most intense of all the parables, the two 
which lead the rest in love and in terror 
(of the prodigal, and of Dives), relate, 
both of them, to the management of 
riches. The practical order given to the 
only seeker of advice, of whom it is re- 
corded that Christ ‘loved him,’ is briefly 


about his property: ‘Sell that thou hast, 
and give,’” 


In order to escape the peril, we need 
the protection of some great secure prin- 
ciple. For “holding back more than is 
meet” in the end “tendeth only to pov- 
erty,’ and sometimes this mercenary con- 
sideration stirs us where the altruistic 
motive leaves us cold! We talked to 
everyone about the Liberty Loans and 
Thrift Stamps and Community War 
Chests and Red Cross drives. Let us ex- 
periment in discussing ‘‘this grace also!” 
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“The Possible Impossibility” 


HE year they decided to try it out, 

they looked at each other a little 
startled, neither of them suspecting the 
money miracle! 

He said: “I suppose you realize the 
children may suffer if we carry this 
thing out!” 

She said: “They may suffer if we 
don’t! A thing that’s right to do, is right 
to do—that’s all there is to do. Probably 
there are lots of families like ours all 
over this country who honestly want to 
practice Christian stewardship, only they 
dowvt dare! I’m thinking it may do the 
children more good in the end than— 
music lessons, for instance.” 

“But $150 out of my $1500 seems a bit 
steep,” he admitted. “T suppose we 
couldn’t start in giving less than a tenth 
until we got used to it?” 

“And be meaner than the Jews were? 
Not much!” 

This was the dawn of their new day. 
For he took a small account book and 
in fear and trembling started a family 
budget, with a tenth set down conspicu- 
ously in the Lord’s column every month. 
It was only through this bookkeeping 
that he discovered the miracle at the end 
of the year: Their nine-tenths, minutely 
administered for their own needs, had 
gone exactly as far as had the entire ten- 
tenths the previous year, when they aim- 
lessly spent from month to month, never 
quite knowing where the money went. 

The writer’s father remembers with 
keenest delight that young man’s face in 
the prayer service when he told of the 
miracle! “It’s down in black and white!” 
he exclaimed. “I know to a penny that 
we made the nine-tenths equal the ten- 
tenths. I was bound I wasn’t going to 
have it fall through, you see, but I never 
dreamed I’d make money! And as for 
the Lord’s tenth—I guess we never had 


The first five articles in this de- 
partment, entitled “This Grace 
Also,” “The Possible Impossibility,” 
“Sorry Ten Cents’ Worth,” “Buying 
Her Way In” and “C. O. D.,” were 
written by Miss Margaret T. Apple- 
garth. 


such pleasure in applying any money be- 
fore. We've proved that where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also. 
We read up about things, you know,” he 
added with beautiful simplicity. 

_ Little by little, as business grew, he 
increased the proportion from a tenth 
to a fifth, for from the first possible 
impossibility he went on to prove the 
joy of John Bunyan’s memorable couplet: 
“A man there was, some called him mad, 
the more he gave away, the more he had.” 
Or, as Solomon phrased it: “There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth, and 
there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth only to poverty.” 


$ $ $ 
“Sorry Ten Cents’ Worth”’ 


N average is perfecetly odious and 
utterly provoking. One is inclined to 
sympathize with the definition of the 
farmer’s son that “an average is what 
a hen lays eggs on!” 

As for me, I abominate Mr. Average 
Baptist. He pulls down my _ record! 
Never having given only a paltry 10 
cents a year to missions, it disturbs my 
Baptist equilibrium to find that a million 
and’a half of us do indeed give 10 cents 
a year to missions—on an average. How 
thoroughly selfish all the other Baptists 
must be! Or has the Lord only very, 
very poor Christians among his Baptist 
flock, the kind that can only scrape to- 
gether enough money to be sorry 10 
cents’ worth for the rest of the world? 

Or is it the reverse? Do the million 
and a half of us value our own salvation 
so lightly that it only seems worth 10 
cents to pass it on to somebody else— 
like the drowning man who gave his 
rescuer sixpence? 

A bystander remarked scornfully, “He 
wasn’t over-grateful, was he?” Ah 
wael,” said the dripping philosopher, ‘‘nae 
doubt he best knows his own value!” 

How can that 10 cents’ worth be con- 
strued, especially since over in Africa 
there are some Baptists, only one genera- 
tion away from savagery, who earn about 
$16 a year, and yet the per capita aver- 
age for each contributing member at 
Ikoko was $1.38? Oh,.yes, and the report 
goes on to state this church recently 
passed the rule that anyone refusing to 
help in the Lord’s work when called upon 
by the church, should be expelled. And 
in the collection were arrows, cloth, 
plates, and so on: in many cases the only 
possessions which the contributors had. 
The report tells of one woman who had 
a piece of cloth about two feet long and 
a string of beads. They were all the 
property she possessed in the world. She 
gave them both to help build a chapel 
in her village. There was also a group 
of seventy men and boys whe turned over 
to the missionary all the rubber they had 
on hand, worth in all about $25—a for- 
tune, and all in addition to their month- 
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ly gifts—in order to avoid a debt which 
confronted the mission. 

The trouble with our average at home 
must be that “this grace also” has not 
yet been popularized. The charm and 
the beauty and the glory of giving is all 
we need to feel in order to swell that 
average a millionfold! 
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Buying Her Way In 


6 'S HEPHERDESS,” said the poor old 

fellow, shuffling his feet, ‘“‘my ‘in- 
side-ihe-house-man’ isn’t of any conse- 
quence, and she miserably lacks breath 
to live on. But your honorable self has 
filled her stupid ears with strange tales 
of a celestial town of God where ances- 
tors sit down in peace forever, and be- 
cause she is so likely to depart I have 
brought this string of trifling cash to 
buy her way in—for never have I seen 
such flowers of joy blooming in the eyes 
of the about-to-die.” 

“But she has already bought her 
heaven,” the missionary said gently, hand- 
ing back the heavy string of coins; “bought 
it and lived it right under your rooftree 
—pbought it with kind replies when you 
kept abusing her for being a Christian; 
bought it in unselfish drudgery for that 
termagant mother of yours; bought it 
by years of sorrow for the daughters you 
sold into slavery and by years of devo- 
tion to the sons of your other wives. 
Heaven can’t be bought with mere strings 
of cash—’” 

“You speak words of too true wisdom,” 
sighed the old fellow, clinking the cash 
on the table again; “but how else can I 
tell the unspoken things of my unworthi- 
ness to this God of yours? Honorable 
one, there is a voice in a string of cash 
that he will hear with astonishment when 
he sees that a mean old miser is willing 
to part with it! Too long have I robbed 
him!” 
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S UPPOSE that He who “curiously 
KR wrought us in the lowest parts of 
the earth, in whose book all our mem- 
bers were written when as yet there was 
none of them,’ had completed us and 
then burdened us with a C.O.D. charge 
for his period of scientific experimenta- 
tion—how many of us could afford a 
complete set of all the intricate parts 
that go to the evolving of a normal hu- 
man body? 

Suppose that He who “giveth to all life 
and breath” had put a C.O. D. tax on our 
lungs—could we bear the physical re- 
striction of pumping just enough air in 
and just enough air out? 

Suppose that “every good gift cometh 
down from above from the Father of 
lights” with a C.O.D. price mark—how 
much would you owe for the ordinary 
supply of daylight? for even a moderate 
amount of sunlight? for every refreshing 
gust of wind? 

Suppose that He who looked upon each 
of his masterpieces and said, “It is good,” 
had sent us a C.O.D. ticket of admission 
—how many sunsets would you enjoy? 


how many hills could you look to for 
help? how many oceans could you plunge 
into for pleasure? 

Suppose that He who “preserveth our 
going out and our coming in,” “who slum- 
bers not nor sleeps,’ should send in a 
C. 0. D. charge for this perpetual patrol- 
ling—how long could we afford our sense 
of Christian safety? 

Suppose that He who “sends his rain 
upon the just and upon the unjust” 
should attach a C.O.D. water rent for 
every quart—how long could the average 
farmer afford to have this heavenly rain- 
meter turned on for the necessary irri- 
gation of his crops? 

Suppose that he who said, “thy sleep 
shall be sweet,’ preceded each night’s 
rest with a C.O. D. narcotic—how often 
could we afford to sleep? 

Suppose that he who said, “consider 
the lilies,’ had sent a florist’s C.O. D. 
with every dozen flowers—how much 
poetry and beauty would unconsciously 
brighten our daily round of toil? 

Bodies—air—light—rain—confidence— 
sleep—nature flowers! The list is so 
limitless we rarely think of cataloging 
it, nor do we often catch the moral: 
“Freely ye have received, freely .give.” 


New World Movement 


Questions 


EV. CHARLES R. CULLEN of Big 
Bend, Wis., is suspicious that much 

of the literature which is sent to his peo- 
ple goes to the wastebasket rather than 
to the study table. Recently he an- 
nounced that at the prayer meeting on 
a certain Friday evening he would con- 
duct a test on the book, ‘‘The New World 
Movement.” He prepared the following 
list of questions. One who can answer 
these will have a pretty intelligent idea 
of the New World Movement. This 
might be an interesting test to try in 
many of our churches: 

What is the New World, Movement? 

What is the significance of the emblem? 

Is there a present crisis? 

In what way does the crisis challenge 
our intelligence? 

How is the crisis a challenge with re- 
gard to missions? 

Is the crisis presenting a challenge to 
character, and, if so, how? 

What is the duty of the church with 
regard to the crisis? 

Explain the formation of the General 
Board of Promotion? 

What in substance was the report of 
the survey committee? 

What is the Survey? ‘ 

What natural mistake has been made 
with reference to our movement? 

Why should it not be called the One 
Hundred Million Dollar Campaign? 

What is the aim of our foreign mission 
work? 

To what extent is education our task 
on the foreign field? 

Is education related directly to evan- 
gelism? 

Is the education of women essential to 
the Christianizing of the world? 

Is our equipment adequate? 

Are our fields properly manned? 
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What influence, if any, has the war had 
on missions? 
What is the situation in Latin America? 


What attitude should be taken toward 


the Negro in America? 
How does the movement for Christian 


centers relate itself to the Great Com- © 


mission? 

Do we need the small denominational 
college? 

If so, what should be our responsibility 
for and to them? 

What is religious education? 

What is the program for religious edu- 
cation? 

What, briefly, is the mission of the 
church? (Mrs. Crandall’s article.) 

What is the place of the local church 
in the New World Movement? 

Why should the local church make a 
survey and set a standard for itsrlf? 

Why should our young men go into the 
ministry? 

What does Roosevelt say about th? m’n- 
istry as a life work? 

How much do we 
leaders? 

What should be our attitude toward 
our young people and foreign work? 

Whence comes the dynamic of the move- 
ment? 

Is the Christian church poverty stricken 
today? 

How can we Christianize the nation’s 
bank roll? 

Is it necessary? Why? 

What forms should present day cvan- 
gelism take? 
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‘‘Money-Making as a Career’ 


a fs ONEY-MAKING as a Career” is 

a title of a lectur? recently de- 
fivered in a western university and after- 
ward published in book form. The 
names of conspicuous examp!cs will at 
once occur to you. The elder J. Pierpont 
Morgan is an illustration of the impossi- 
bility of satisfaction in such a career. 
He won all that great business success 
could give—wealth, fame, power. At one 
time, in a financial crisis, his word went 
farther than that of any other man. But 
he soon saw that the atmosphere of busi- 
fess life is often stifling to the higher 
faculties and interests. He sought escape 
in travel, then in collecting art treasures. 
and he devoted more and more time in 
these ways. But his chief escape was in 
religion. In the sketches of his career, 
published at the time of his death, ve 
were told how on Saturday afternoons 
he went alone to St. George’s Church. He 
was fond cf music and used to open the 
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hymn book to his favorite hymns and — 


hum them through, beating time with 
the swaying of his hands. Out of Wall 
Street into the church. Out of the val- 
ley into the uplands. Out sf business 
into religion. Make all the money you 
honestly can, but remember that business 
tends to make a man absentminded about 
the rest of the world. Safety is in escape 
out of the stifling atmosphere of accounts 
and sales and stocks into the open coun- 
try. Ore Polley. Yes: silts petlener sells 
into the high uplands with their vast ex- 
panses of the world-wide kingdom of 
God.—E. M. P. 
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A Prayer Meeting Motive 
By F. ,.W. AINSLIE 


_J N the first number of THe BaptTisT 

the writer read about the lengthened 
‘faces and whipped attitude of some 
preachers whose topic of conversation 
was the prayer meeting. He noted the 
reason given by one pastor, which was 
‘to the effect that some members of his 
church did not hesitate to declare that 
the prayer meeting did not give them 
anything worth while. 

One can not be too dogmatic in dis- 
cussing this subject, but certain observa- 
‘tions may be made. One of them is that 
no great forward step in the church has 
‘ever been taken without a praying in- 
dividual or group of individuals. For 
proof of this, one need not go back. to 
Christ with the problem of choosing 
apostles before him, or to the church of 
Jerusalem at Pentecost with the obliga- 
tion of witnessing, or to Peter on the 
house top at Joppa, or to Paul waiting 
at Troas. Modern history is filled with 
incidents which show that achievements 
in the church are coupled with prayer. 
The forward steps recently taken by our 
cwn denomination were first considered in 
a prayer meeting in the city of Cleveland. 
Ask the men who were in that meeting 
if they went into it to get something 
worth while for themselves, and_ they 
would open their eyes in wonder. They 
would say, “How could anyone so mis- 
understand us?” 

Our newspapers teach us to dwell upon 
the imperfect and the morbid in our insti- 
‘tutions. Some prayer meetings are not 
ideal; therefore ignore them. Put some- 
thing modern in their place. In the be- 
ginning, prayer meetings were designed 
to give vent to the exuberance of feeling 
which the early revivals in our country 
created. Now the fire of these revivals 
has long ago burned itself out. In these 
modern days, we must find other ways 
to express our devotion. Prayer meet- 
ings were designed for an age when the 
mystical in religion was the important 
thing. We are in a practical age. Let 
the prayer meeting go. Show God your 
devotion by feeding the poor, healing the 
sick, setting the captive free. This is 
real religion. Away with those stereo- 
typed forms, however sacred their asso- 
ciations. 
| Before dismissing the subject in this 
Summary fashion, should we not look to 
learn if history does not provide some 
‘motive for keeping the prayer meeting? 
The answer has already been suggested. 
Wherever men become so absorbed in 
the great enterprises of the kingdom 
that they forget their own pleasures and 
spiritual delights, prayer meetings seem 
he most natural and indispensable things 
n their whole experience, They are co- 


workers with God and must constantly 
call upon him for instructions and 
strength for the work in hand. 

_ The war has disturbed our smug com- 
placency, and we are beginning to won- 
der if we are equal to the real task of 
the church. We have regarded the work 
of the church as mere human pastime. 
We have gone to sleep with a Gethsemane 
for our pillow. Of course we found no- 
thing to enjoy in a prayer meeting. Now 
men are beginning to see the world prob- 
lem through the eyes of the Master. They 
remember that he said not only, “Come 
ye after me,” but also, “and I will make 
you to become fishers of men.” Those 
who have had this vision begin to watch 
with him, and to pray for that grace 
from the Father which enables them to 
accomplish his purpose for man. They 
reach back through time and clasp hands 
with those who, in all the ages, “have 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the power of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, from 
weakness were made strong, waxed 
mighty in war, turned to flight the armies 
of aliens.” Men of whom such things 
can be said know how to unite in prayer. 
When the churches of this generation 
learn their secret, the prayer meeting 
will come to its own. No one will think 
of saying, “The prayer meeting does not 
give me anything worth while.” Every- 
one will be bearing such great responsi- 
bilities that only fellowship in prayer 
will make him equal to his task. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 


Protest and Suggestion 
By FreD R. Swarrwour 


Ve your appeal for hints for the 
betterment of the midweek serv- 
ice of prayer before me, I am led to give 
two protests and as many suggestions: 
Protest one: To emphasize that the 
prayer service must not be monopolized 
by a lecture or a few talks. Protest two: 
That the prayer service of the churches 
miust be maintained as the very heart of 
the body, and made vigorous and true to 
its history, name and purpose. 
Suggestion one: I have found that 
giving out scriptures along the line of 
the lesson (which should be announced) 
stimulates interest and testimony. It im- 
plies care and time given by the pastor 
on this, the vital meeting of the week. 
Suggestion two: It helps to prayer and 
prevents long prayers and long pauses, 
to devote a portion of time to prayer by 
calling for either (a) a circle of prayer 
—meaning that from the front all may 
take turn who will, in praying for a spe- 
cific object—or in giving of thanks; or 
(b) for sentence prayers, short and 
earnest. Midway in the period, with heads 
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still bowed, to sing a verse softly that 
helps to prayer and devotion, will be 
found stimulating; and the general re- 
sult will be that more will be having a 
sense of the joy in the service and the 
life thereof. If the Christian maintains 
prayer in the home and a real prayer life 
personally, he will enjoy and further any 
such move as maintains a truer spirit of 
prayer and makes the midweek service 
one of real supplication, such as is called 
for in the great New World Movement. 
“Ceasing to pray, the church ceases to 
fight.” 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Pastor’s Job 


By E. Harwoop Neat. 


E laymen, too, are concerned -for 
the prayer meeting. 

The chief reason for dull prayer meet- 
ings is lack of initiative. Whose initia- 
tive should it be? The minister’s. If 
he has none, then he should make use of 
someone’s else. 

It is the pastor’s job to 
prayer meeting a success. He does not 
have to lead it himself. If he cannot 
create an interest, why not put one of 
the members in charge? Try different 
ones—change about. 

Study to learn what is most resultful. 
Theater managers study the faces of their 
audiences to gauge the value of their 
lines and acts. Learn wisdom from “the 
children of this world.” The droning 
“leadership” of some pastors is a sure 
preventive of active interest. 

A confidential circle of pray-ers pray- 
ing for this part of the church life will 
help. The pastor can be the spiritual 
engineer. Organize for spirituality. 

Long speeches are bad, no matter who 
speechifies—pastor, deacon, or the best 
man in the community. They kill a meet- 
ing. The pastor must find a cure. It is 
te be found in every case. 

Codperation—that’s the keyword! ’Twill 
unlock the vault and liberate the corpse. 
And the pastor is the man to put the 
operation into codperation. 

I love a good prayer meeting, but a 
dull prayer meeting is a vexation to my 
soul. 

Williamstown, Mass. 


The Real Leader 
By Geo. 
In the matter of pastors and prayer 
meetings, I suggest that prayer meetings 
are weak and unattractive because (a) 
pastor and people practically ignore and 
usurp the Holy Spirit’s sovereign, con- 
sciously-deferred-to leadership, and (b) 
leaders usually assume too much responsi- 
bility and consume too much time. No 
man can lead a real prayer meeting. 
Charleston, Wash. 
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The Education of Mrs. Blinn 


M RS. BLINN had spent a weary day, 
and she changed into her dinner 
gown with a sigh of relief as the odor of 
flowers, the soft lights and the soothing 
quiet and order of home refreshed and 
rested her. And yet she could not—would 
not—forget ever the experience of that 
one day spent in the Polish settlement, 
visiting with the friendly visitor home 
after home of the “stranger within our 
gates.” 

It had been with reluctance that she 
had sent her regrets to the hostess in 
whose lovely home a select group had 
been invited to hear discussed “The 
Psychic Influence of Our Era.”’ She had 
missed the club meeting, too, at which 
the exhibition of aesthetic dancing was 
to take place, and she had rather grudg- 
ingly acceded to the request of her 
friend, the Christian Americanization 
secretary, to take the place of the regular 
visitor and accompany one of the work- 
ers on her rounds. 

She had been, had seen, and, best of all, 
had felt. She had felt a new sense of re- 
sponsibility, such as any Christian woman 
must feel to whom is shown dire 
need and opportunity to “lend a hand.” 
And what had it all amounted to? And 
what had changed suddenly her attitude 
of many years as to the “ethics of invad- 
ing the privacy of other’s homes” and 
“intruding unasked upon the affairs of 
others?” 

She sat before the crackling fire in that 
cozy, just-before-dinner hour. She saw 
the glint of the fire-light on the pictures 
she loved; she heard gleeful voices of the 
children upstairs; she knew that the foot- 
step of the well-beloved one would soon be 
heard on the veranda; and as she waited, 
relaxed and rested, the memory of one 
episode after another rose before her. 

There was the memory of that anxious 
mother whose baby was ill and under- 
nourished, who had been put in touch 
with an infant welfare station and had 
been accompanied there by the friendly 
English-speaking woman, as she faced 
the ordeal of meeting the strange nurse 
and doctor. 

She remembered little Mrs. Schmilin- 
ski, with the blackened eye, who had 
been beaten by her irate husband. He 
resented, after a day of hard toil in the 
mills, being kept awake, in the little, 
dark, two-room apartment, where father, 
mother and three children lived and 
moved and had their being, by the wake- 
fulness and fretful crying of the two-year- 
old. The little fellow choked when he 
slept, and waked up to cry, and so an- 
noyed the tired father. So father, to re- 
lieve his feelings, beat mother; and 
mother, after the fashion of mothers, 
shielded her children and took what came 


haps. 


as part of life’s necessary evils. And she 
had never heard of adenoids. 

She, too, had been instructed and sym- 
pathized with, and had been made aware 
of the relief agency which would make 
her little son happy and well. 

Then there was little Tony, who stayed 
on in the first grade while the other, boys 
became second and third graders and 
jeered at his stupidity. But Tony was not 
stupid at all, and the “sisters” in the Polish 
school had never taken the trouble to dis- 
cover that Tony’s eyes were bad, and that 
he needed glasses which his father was 
abundantly able to pay for. But no 
friendly soul had been there to discover 
the need and suggest the remedy. 

Little Amelia was ragged, and, her 
mother was dead. She was pleased to 
know that at the mission was a Saturday 
sewing class where a little girl could go 
and learn to mend her clothes. 

What Mrs. Blinn had discovered was 
that within this foreign community were 
all sorts of needs, and outside it all sorts 
of relief. And the great demand was for 
kindly, Christian hearts to learn these 
needs and make the proper connection. 

So Mrs. Blinn went in to dinner, and 
her own artistic and beautiful home 
seemed doubly attractive as she thought 
of dark alleys and the narrow stairs that 
led to crowded homes. Her own well- 
nourished and_ enterprising . children 
seemed more than ever beautiful. 

Then she thought of.the days in the 
near future when the tired father would 
no longer beat his wife, because little 
son’s adenoids would be things of the 
past and peaceful night would reign in 
the sordid little home. 

Tony was no longer to be jeered at 
by his mates, for he would discover the 
secrets of blackboard and textbook, and 
all the misty world would look bright 
through his new glasses. 

The little neighborhocd house where 
the sewing and cooking classes met 
loomed large in her,mind as she thought 
of the possibilities of discovery and de- 
velopment that existed there. With new- 
ly awakened imagination, she saw what 
the little Sunday school, with its teach- 
ings about a loving Friend who loved 
truth and cleanlines and endeavor, meant 
to a community such as the one she had 
visited. 

There was less regret in her mind for 
the psychic mysteries she had lost, as she 
remembered the modern miracles that 
could be worked if Christian people 
would help adjust supply to demand and 
become new “missing links.” 

Aesthetic dancing had its place—per- 
Yes, but how much less important 
it seemed than that those rough, foul- 
mouthed boys swarming in alleys and 
dark places—the future citizens of this 
republic and the fellow citizens of her 


own children grown to manhood an 
womanhood—should .feel the influence ¢ 
clean Christian leadership; that ’ the 
should have the scout or military trai 
ing they craved, and their adventurou 
spirits should be led into paths of righ 
eousness. 

She thought of the Americans wh 
are not Americanized—shut up in a lin 
ited environment, acquainted only wit 
the “traditions of the elders,” unawat 
of the world of beauty, of education, « 
religion, open to them and their childre 
when, and only when, “connections sha 
have been made.” 

New ideas of how to help, new plat 
of codperation with the workers, ne 
enthusiasms began to grow in Mr 
Blinn’s busy, active mind. It was t] 
beginning of her response to a defini 
call for service for the Lord and for h 
beloved country.—L. W. M. 
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Johnnie’s Window-Sill Farm 


By Mrs. Avtspert A. MICHELSON 

Member of Chicago Chapter of Wi 
Flower Preservation Society of ‘ 
America 

PART |! a 
OHNNIE had the “flu.” “Oh, dea 
he said, “I don’t mind missing sche 
so much, but I do wish it were summ 
and we were out on the farm.” 

“Why do you wish that, Johnnie,’ 
said. er 

“O, ’cause,” said Johnnie, “you see, 
the farm my bed’s cut on the porch, a 
I can sit up and see all the chickens 4 
hear old rooster crow—gee, you ought 
hear the way he crows first thing in | 
morning—sometimes when it’s still 
dark. And I can see the cows way 0 
in the pasture lot; and in the garden, ' 
sweetpeas and the hollyhocks. And 0! 
a little, teenie weenie humming-bird ca 
right outside my porch window on 
trumpet-creeper. And I can see the du 
all waddle along to the pond and pht 
in one after another, and,—O, I do W 
it were summer and that we were on 
farm.” He lay back on his pillow | 
sighed at the long row of medicine 
tles on the bedside table, and the ] 
spective of back-porches and ugly, 
kempt yards that lay beyond his | 
tained window. 

Johnnie was a great friend of m 
and I looked sadly at his pale face 
thin neck. He had been very ill an 
know it would be weeks before he wt 
be up and out again. / 

“Johnnie,” I said, “how would it d 
have a farm right here?” 


‘field just now. 


the Japanese shop and some ata 


worth of fine grass seed. A little 


kitchen completed our myste- 
rious outfit. Johnnie’ gloated 
over every: item, as he_ un- 


mebrwary 2S, 19.20 


“4 farm?” he asked, utterly surprised. 
“Why, yes. It would have to be a 


pretty small farm, but, then, I don’t be- 
lieve 


that that would matter. You 
ecouldn’t. really take care of a very big 
A farm means green, liv- 
mg plants, doesn’t it? and perhaps a pond 
with ducks, and raising something to eat. 
And maybe we could be very dressy and 
have a greenhouse on it, like some of the 
big country places.” 

“Johnnie’s eyes shone, but his smile 
was skeptical. “‘Do you mean honest and 


_ truly in this room?” he said, with a little 


wriggle of excitement. 


“Yes, I do,’ I said. “I’ll show you how. 


-_ And I'll go out and buy what’s necessary. 


What shall we start with, the general 
farm, or the greenhouse, or the pond, or 


the seed-bed?” 


Johnnie chose the general farm. 

When I came back in the afternoon, I 
had an oblong china dish about nine by 
eighteen inches and four inches deep. I 
got it at a Japanese shop, and I 
had managed to get some small 
china farm animals—some at 


toy store. At a seed store I had 
bought some coarse gravel, and a 
horse-radish root and 5 cents 


garden earth and some beets and 
earrots -which we got from the 


wrapped them and layed them 
out on his bed. He had his old 
boy scout knife with the broken 
blade, and with this he cut the 
beets and carrots crosswise, so 
that the upper ends of them could 
be stood on end in the dish. 
He decided that we would have a brook 
run through our farm, so we patted down 
the gravel in two broad banks, filling in 
a little earth here and there to make a 
pasture, but leaving the pebbles clean at 
the side that was to be our brook-bed. 
Then we stood up the beets and carrot- 
tops on one side, and at the other, the 
top of the big horse-radish root. These 
were to be our trees. Then we carefully 
added the water. 

Srnats all for today;” 1 told),;him, 
“Now, when the pasture is green, and 
the beet-tree blooms, and the carrot-tree 
sprouts, and the big horse-radish palm 
shades our,yard, that will be the time to 
put in our animals.” 

Every day Johnnie watched the seeds, 
Oh, dear, it took so much patience. The 


following Saturday, when I came again, 
there was a fine green shimmer over the 
earth, and some of the canary-bird’s seed 
that we had sprinkled here and there was 
unfolding vigorous leaflets and was ris- 


ing up from the earth on firm white 
stems, aften carrying the empty seed- 
shell up with it like a tiny brown cap. 
The week after that, the fine green spray 
of the carrot and the crimston stalks of 
our purple “beet-tree”’ were an inch high. 

“Don’t you think it’s time to put in 
the animals, “pleaded Johnnie. ‘‘I wanted 
to, awfully, yesterday afternoon, when I 
was alone so long, but I thought it 
wouldn’t be fair without you.” 

I squeezed his hand appreciatively. His 
big blue eyes met mine, and he added 
with an apologetic grin: “I did try the 
red cow in the field, but I took her out 
again.” It was easy to see the swampy 
patch where she had tried the pasture. 

“All right, then, let’s put the animals 
in,’ I said. And we had an exciting 
hour. 

After the animals were in we discov- 
ered two fatal omissions. 

“But who’s going to 
them?” 


take care of 


asked Johnnie. 


“There’s got. to be a farmer,” I agreed, 
“though I think you yourself would bet- 
ter attend to filling in the water when it 
gets too dry. The farmer might be for- 
getful, you know. But I'll bring you a 
farmer tomorrow.” 

“And,” said Johnnie, with his head 
bent in serious consideration over his 
farm, “there had ought to be ducks in 
the river.” 

“There should be,” I answered, with a 
slight emphasis on the words. He smiled 
indulgently at my correction. We were 
of one mind on the important things of 
life, so that he could afford to humor me 
in some of my grammatical prejudices. 

A second search in the shops brought 
to light wonderful birds of a breed to 
defy the ornithologists and already wired 
for insertion into the earth. There were 
also pagodas and fantastical gates, and 
various large-headed Japanese workmen 
which I discarded as being too foreign. 
But at last I found a farmer so simple 
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that he would fit any plot of land, and a 
boy fishing was also delightfully human 
and universal. Moreover, a small bridge 
seemed an altogether practical thing for 
a farmer whose land lay on both sides of 
a stream. 

Johnnie was ecstatic, and it took in- 
numerable trials to find out the most ad- 
vantageous situation for that bridge. In- 
deed, the bridge came near wrecking the 
whole farm before it finally ad- 
justed. 

By this time the trees were well grown 


Was 


—by which I mean that the crimson 
stemmed beet leaves growing straight 


upright were two or three inches high, 


and the big green horse-ragish fronds 
considerably taller, while the graceful 


feathery carrot greens made a most in- 
viting thicket on the opposite bank, 
where the tiny china cows and goats were 
almost hidden in the luxuriant pasture. 

Almost every few days I would bring 
Johnnie some new little animal found in 
the various Japanese shops and 
toy stores. And he was always 
equally interested in placing it 
to best advantage on the farm. 
We found it quite impossible to 
keep the scale, and our pigeons 
were nearly as large as the cows, 
while the birds that passed for 
ducks were larger than the boy 
that did the fishing. But these 
were details that never troubled 
Johnnie. He saw them. with the 
bright eyes of the imagination; 
and I doubt whether, when sum- 
mer came at last and, well and 
sturdy, he set off with his family 
to the beautiful farm that was 
his summer home, he found _ it 
any more beautiful than the ab- 
surd little toy that had set his 
fancy tree and amused so many lonesome 
hours—his brookland farm of one square 
foot on the windowsill of his sick-room. 

(Second part to follow.) 


Conundrums 


1. Why was the first day of Adam’s 
life the longest? 

2. What is the difference between the 
North Pole and the South Pole? 

3. Why are pigs like trees? 

4. What animal is that which goes on 
four feet in the morning, two feet at noon 
and three feet in the evening? 

5. I went to the woods and got it; 
when I got it I looked for it; the more 
I looked for it the less I liked it; I took it 
home in my hand because I could not 


find it. What was it? 

Answers to “Changed Heads” in issue 
of Feb. 14: 1. Breeze, sneeze, wheeze, 
freeze. 2. Head, dead, lead, bread, 


spread, dread. 
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TOPIC FOR MARCH 7 
Life Lessons from the Book of Proverks 
Proverbs 20:1-15 
By Dr. JAMES A. WHITE 

“4 good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches” (22:1). 

1. Right relationships: Mr. Lincoln 
said: ‘I hold myself as an instrument of 
Providence. I have my own views and 
purposes. I have my convictions of duty 
and my notions of what is right. But 
I am conscious at every moment that all 
that I am, all that I have, is subject to 
the control of a higher Power.” 

The Bible has a distinct message to our 
young people, and this message should be 
heard now. The proverbs concerning life 
and conduct must have serious considera- 
tion by the youth of the denomination. 

2. Right education: The phrase, “wine 
is a mocker,”’ has received great atten- 
tion from thousands. The prohibition 
constitutional amendment is proof of the 
phrase and a fine testimony to the splen- 
did educators who have advocated the 
abolition of the liquor traffic. If Miss 
Willard could return to the earth, she 
would be amazed at the transformation 
which has been wrought. But she began 
with securing the insertion of the sen- 
tence in the physiologies taught in the 
public schools of the various. states: 
“Alcohol is harmful to the human body.” 

Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it. 

3. Sticking qualities: ‘“‘Seest 
man diligent in his business? 
stand before kings.” Nothing is more 
tragic in this great day than the dis- 
covery of the fact that a great many ‘of 
our Baptist young people are “drifters” 
with the tide. Why have a set goal? 
Money is easy; education is not much 
needed now for a livelihood. The young 
neople of quality are the “diligent” ones. 
They are the advanced guard of a newer 
and better day; they are the front-line 
leaders of our Baptist hosts on the mor- 
row. 

4. The crossroads: “There is a way 
that seemeth right unto a man, but the 
ends thereof are the ways of death.” 
Sooner or later young life must choose. 
It is an impossibility to remain at the 
crossroads. The choice so many times 
determines the destiny. There is a point 
high up in the Rocky Mountains known 
as the “Continental Divide.” The begin- 
nings of a stream may be near the divide, 
but days, weeks and years widen the dis- 
tance until the current has found its way 
te the Pacific Ocean or hundreds of miles 
eastward. The world looks today upon 
many people who either misunderstood 
the signs at the crossroads or who de- 
liberately chose “the ways of death.” 

5. Original sources: ‘Trust in Jehovah 


thou a 
He shall 


ference 


with all thine heart; 


and lean not upon 
thine own understanding.” We have had 
altogether too much of certain kinds of 


efficiency. Scientific knowledge in vari- 
ous lines reached perhaps its highest 
point in the world war, but for the pur- 
pose of destruction. There was an am- 
bitious man who desired a “place in the 
sun.” To secure it, he was willing to 
prostitute for infamous purposes the 
knowledge and skill of a world. He did 
not hesitate to invoke the divine aid for 
his schemes, which in reality meant de- 
pendence upon his own plans and effi- 
ciency. Humanity finds itself weak and 
faltering as it faces life’s problems in 
these days. There is great need for a 
realization of the fact of humanity’s utter 
dependence upon a higher Power. 

6. God's will and your life: “There 
can be no real plan for the whole that 
does not include a plan for the parts; 
there can be no will of God for the whole 
world that does not include a will for 
your life. Some men, like captains of 
ocean liners, Know that there is a course 
marked out particularly for them, and 
they are trying not to miss it; some, like 
pleasure sailors out for fun, go any way 
as chance caprice suggests. Which sort of 
life are you leading?” (Fosdick). 


REPORT OF FINDINGS COMMITTEE 


Presented at the Young People’s Con- 
Held in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 
5-7, 1920. 

Your committee on findings as ap- 
pointed by the young people’s conference 
begs leave to submit the following rec- 
commendations and policies: 

1. In order that we may more efficiently 
carry out an adequate program of religi- 
ous education. for the local church, we 
recommend that wherever possible our 
churches organize along the departmental 
plan, which plan calls for a correlation of 
the various Sunday-school activities with 
the organization and activities of the 
various young people’s societies into a 
unified program under the leadership of 
a director or counsellor for each respec- 
tive department. This plan does not call 
for the elimination of the young people’s 
societies, but rather reinforces, at the 
same time eliminating overlapping in 
functions. 

2. Recognizing the value of the more 
inspirational type of meetings among our 
young people, and their need of a closer 
affiliation with and interest in the great 
denominational enterprises, we recom- 
mend that such associational, state and 
district organizations be perfected as will 
make possible this result. It is under- 
stood that the type of organization to be 
instituted must be in accord with and 
closely related to the local associational, 
state and district plan of work. We 
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recommend, further, that the Eastern, 
Central and Pacific districts develop such 
plan of organization as may seem best to 
meet the district situation. / 

3. We recommend the immediate prepa-. 
ration of companion volumes for the 
Keystone Graded Courses for the junior 
and intermediate departments, such vol- 
umes to deal with the worship and other 
activities of these groups and, as far as. 
possible, correlate the material of the 
Bible lesson in the Sunday school with 
that of the young people’s society. | 

Further, the immediate preparation of 
three manuals, junior, intermediate and 
senior, along the departmental plan of 
organization for the whole church. These 
manuals are intended to meet a real need 
for young people as now organized and 
should include material on plans, methods 
of work, organization, Sunday and week- 
day activities. | 

Further, the immediate preparation and 
distribution of leaflets covering different 
phases of young people’s work. 

4. We recommend the immediate prep- 
aration of a volume presenting in de 
tail, programs for young people’s social 
activities. | 

5. We recommend the continuation of 
the standard of excellence for young peo- 
ple’s societies, with special emphasis at 
this time on extension, evangelism, stew- 
ardship and life work. Wherever it is 
not feasible to use the standard, as for 
example, among our _ foreign-speaking 
young people, we recommend that special 
emphasis be given to the above named 
items. 

6. That the space now given in Young 
People’s Service to committee helps, unday 
“Suggestions for Intermediates,” be used 
for further helps on intermediate topics. 

7. That the term “devotional meeting” 
be substituted for the term ‘“prayel 
meeting’ as applied to young people’s 
topics. 

8. That emphasis be given by the vari: 
ous assembly program committees to 4 
consideration. of the following: (1) Youn 
people and the New World Movement 
(2) Young people and life service. (3) 
Church departmental plan of religious 
education. | 

9. That the dean of every institute 01 
school of religious education impress up 
on the hearts and minds of all instruc 
tors the urgent need of instructing ow 
Baptist constituency in the fundamenta 
principles of the New World Movement 

10. That the missionary topics fo 
young people for 1921 present a study 0 
the lives of our great pioneer mission 
aries. 

11. That this report of the finding) 
committee be sent to all educationa’ 
workers of the society. | 

W. Earte Smiru, Chairman, MrriaAm L 
HASTINGS, OTtro F. LAKGELER. 
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HN WRITES ABOUT CHRISTIAN 
LOVE 
1 John 4:7-21 

i oe BY Dr. JAMES M. STIFLER* 
Love is of God.” In other words, it is 
ural that we should have this kindly 
jire toward each other. A young offi- 
«, who was on the St. Mihiel front on 
\y. 11, told us how they had to send out 
dads of men to prevent the German 
American soldiers from fraterniz- 
yr, Any great calamity that affects all 
Isses invariably wipes out all class dis- 
i xtions. 
il’s Heart 
Vvhen we know the feeling of love, we 
iw how God feels. God’s heart, the 
<kground of the universe and the life 
ht we live, is not so difficult to under- 
tid. Is there anyone in this world, 
11, woman, or child, that you really 
32 for more than yourself? That is 
1 the way God feels toward every man 
') lives and breathes. Is there any man 
) has no such generous feelings? Such 
ll, Says John (y. 8), do not know God, 
ci1use God is love. 

( Demonstrating His Love 

he love that is real is not merely an 
}tion. An emotion is nothing unless 
ssues in an act. If lam penniless and 
\gry, and you pity me and say you are 
y, that won’t feed me. Now, men 
(2 morally perverse, perverted, discour- 
21 and helpless, and God loved them 
1 demonstrated his love by sending 
(Own son to help them. 
| Real Test 

he ‘effect of this on us should be that 
eel and act toward other men as God 
4 set us the example. If my boy is 
‘eling to a distant city and I wire a 
iid to meet him at the station and 
_ him home and that friend does it for 
: boy, he has also done it unto me, 
1 the real test, says John (v 13); of a 
>t right with the Father is the way 
cfeel and act toward our fellow men. 
i This Not Guesswork 

ie Christian does not believye—he 
IWS. The Christian life is not a mat- 
10f opinion. It is demonstrated by 
‘facts. The man who has in faith 
‘oped out” on the words of Jesus finds 
‘ he has been preserved from fleshly 
i¥ and bitterness, spite, anger, covet- 
ess and lying, and that he has known 
\ and peace and joy. 

ts Perfected 

‘ive, once started, grows perfect be- 
le things that before interfered with 
'e how stopped—for instance, the fear 
or When this new relation is 

with Christ, we have boldness be- 


American Baptist 


courtesy of the 
lication Society. 


cause he is no longer our judge, but we 
are together, on the same side, a unit: as 
he is, even so are we in this world, both 
having the same ideals and trying for the 
same ends. 

Fear and Love Inconsistent 


Perfect love means the entire disap- 
pearance of fear; imperfect love leaves 
room for some shadow of it. The pres- 
ence of fear of God in our hearts is a 
sign of an imperfection of our love and 
our life. Fear of trials and the fear of 
death are upon most of us. All this is 
evidence of the imperfection of our love. 
The Source of Love 
is not in us, but in Christ. He first loved 
us. No story has ever had such power to 
move the human heart as the story of 
Jesus the son of Mary. The effect of 
Jesus’ regard for men has been one vast 
and growing stream of kindness, gener- 
osity and good. It first broke down the 
wall of prejudice between the Jews and 
the Gentiles, and it has altered for good 
personal and domestic life completely. 
It yet remains for the character of Jesus 
to transform economic and political and 
international life. 

Love a Practical Principle 

The test of true religion is conduct. ‘It 
is easy to say in words that we love God. 
It is easy to excite ourselves with noble 
and beautiful thoughts to various de- 
grees of ecstacy. But if we do all this 
and look with hatred and contempt on 
any man, we do not really love God, be- 
cause God cares for that other man, and 
if we hate him we hate one whom God 
loves. 


Is It Enough ? 


By F. F. Pretrerson 
Secretary of Religious Education. 


ESS than twenty-four hours per an- 
num is devoted to religious instruc- 
tion in the Baptist Sunday schools of the 
North. Many have not as much. If the 
time used in marking attendance, taking 
offerings, class felicitations and the inter- 
ruptions of officers or visitors is deducted, 
that left for strictly lesson purposes will 
be found to exceed not more than twenty- 
five minutes each Sunday. Since the 
average attendance of our schools is but 
56 per cent, further reduction must be 
made. Certainly in the average church 
not over fifteen hours each year is given 
to lesson study in the Sunday school. Is 
it enough? 

The value accorded this time element 
by the Roman Catholics is shown by the 
fact that they devote 220 hours per an- 
num to religious education. The ortho- 
dox Jews employ 360 hours. While we 
are not greater offenders than other Prot- 
estants, we are not satisfied with this 
condition of affairs. Our dissatisfaction 
is indicated by the numerous experiments 


in week-day religious education which 
are springing up all over the country 
under various denominational and unde- 
nominational auspices. These, however, 
have not yet developed sufficiently to 
have received universal acceptance. 

Immediate relief may be found in two 
or three ways. It is possible to arrange 
for a two-hour Sunday-school session on 
Sunday. The children would not object 
if the parents were favorably disposed 
and the parts of the session were diversi- 
fied and interesting. Teachers would 
need to make a more thorough and varied 
preparation than at present, but while 
this would entail specialization along 
several lines, the Sunday-school teacher 
would be in this respect no different from 
the public-school teacher who instructs 
the same children in reading, spelling, 
arithmetic and music. The objection that 
such a long session would be wearisome 
to the pupil has an answer in our same 
public-school analogies where, as a mat- 
ter of course, the pupil is under tutelage 
Six hours each day. 

A neglected feature of many Sunday 
schools is the opening worship (opening 
exercises). Twenty-five or thirty minutes 
could well be used for teaching and ex- 
pressing true worship. In some schools 
this worship period is combined with the 
church service. Seldom do Sunday-school 
pupils prepare their lessons at home. A 
thirty-minute period of supervised study 
would greatly -aid in the solution of this 
problem. Following this, ten or fifteen 
minutes could be devoted to expressional 
work, including handwork and the mem- 
orization of hymns and scripture. The 
last half hour could be given to recita- 
tion. For the younger children, such a 
program would need to be modified and 
broken by a recreational period. during 
the session. 

Even before such a_ pretentious pro- 
gram is adopted, any school can be im- 
proved by guarding strictly the teachers’ 
half hour with the classes. Begin the 
session promptly. Make the opening wor- 
ship stimulating to the pupils. Require 
all officers to perform their duties quietly 
and without interference with the teach- 
ing. In fact, the test of an officer’s fit- 
ness is his ability to make it easier for 
the teachers to teach. Delay the distri- 


bution of papers or books until after 
dismissal. Have adequate cloak room 
facilities. A child or youth bundled up 


in wraps, sitting in a close, heated room, 
cannot think clearly. Outside interfer- 
ence and distractions should be reduced 
to a minimum, 

A higher average attendance depends 
in part upon keeping the dead wood out 
of the rolls. No name should be dropped, 


however, until every effort has been 
made to ascertain and overcome the rea- 
(Continued on page 178) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Habits That Handicap.” 
3y Charles B. Towns. 
& Wagnalls Company. $1.50 


The ease with which the habit of tak- 
ing drugs is contracted, the insidious 
workings of such drugs in the body and 
their tragic effects are here set forth by 
a man who, through many years of suc- 
cessful treatment of drug addicts, pos- 
sesses first-hand knowledge of the sub- 
ject and has the right to speak with au- 
thority. No one can read these pages 
without realizing that the drug evil is 
a growing menace in the United States, 
not so much because of the viciousness 
as because of the ignorance of our peo- 
ple, and should be vigorously dealt with, 
especially since national prohibition has 
become an established fact. The contents 
of this book should be familiar to physi- 
cians, social workers, clergymen, nurses, 
educators and heads of families. There 
are two interesting chapters dealing force- 
fully with the cigarette habit, especially 
among young boys. A preface by Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot highly commends Mr. 
Towns and the book. There ist Alsou a 
supplementary chapter by Dr. Alexander 
Lambert on “The Relation of Alcohol to 
Disease.” 

“A History of the Christian Church.’”’ 


New York: Funk 


net. 


By Williston Walker. New York: Charles 
Secribner’s Sons. 
Dr. Walker, who is the Titus Street 


professor of ecclesiastical history in Yale 
University, has suceeeded admirably in 
giving an adequate survey of the history 
of the Christian church within a com- 
paratively small space. Of the seven 
periods into which he divides his history, 
the first ends with the Gnostic crisis, the 
second with Constantine, the third with 
Gregory the Great, the fourth with the 
Investiture Controversy, the fifth with 
the Renaissance, the sixth with the 
Quakers and the seventh with American 
Christianity. The author gives to his 
readers much more than a dry resumé 
of the principal movements in the life of 
the church. He has a fine sense for dra- 
matic situations, and ability to set these 
forth with telling effect. More than most 
church historians, he has thought into 
the great theological problems which 
have arisen during the Christian cen- 
turies, and presents his analyses in a 
manner which commands the interest 
even of those indifferent to theological 
controversy. Baptists will naturally 
turn to Dr. Walker’s treatment of 
matters which have to do in a special 
way with our denominational beliefs. As 
to the mode of baptism, he says that “it 
is probable that the original form was by 
the immersion, complete or partial.” Re- 
garding the subjects, the author declares 
that “the strong probability is that, till 
past the middle of the second century, 
they were those only of years of discre- 


tion.” The Anabaptists are given a fair, 
not to say a sympathetic, treatment, 
and as few Protestant historians have 
done, the writer makes clear Luther’s 
withdrawal from the common people in 
favor of the nobility. The reader will 
find this book a comprehensive and high- 
ly satisfactory sketch of the rise and de- 
velopment of the Christian church. 
“Bertram Cope’s Year.” 


By Henry B. Fuller. 
Seymour. $1.75. 


Here is a story of present-day life in 
Chicago and its suburbs which will prove 
of interest to people who like a readable 
story with a meager plot and which will 
make little tax on their minds, but 
which is marked by sly satire of peo- 
ple and_ things. The book pictures 
youth going its own way, reckless 
and selfish and radiant, and unconsciously 
involving in something like tragedy the 
middle-aged, both men and women, who 
are for the moment attracted, like moths, 
by its brilliancy. Mr. Fuller is a pro- 
lifice writer who clothes his thoughts in 
pleasing language. 


Chicago: Ralph I. 


NOTES BY THE WAY 

Those who have read “The Jesus of 
History” will be interested to learn that 
the author, Mr. T. R. Glover, is the fav- 
orite candidate for public orator at Cam- 
bridge University, to succeed Sir John 
Sandys. Mr. Glover is the son of the 
late Dr. Richard Glover, for many 
years pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Bristol. Mr. Glover’s “Jesus of History” 
has reached the eleventh edition. 

* * * 

The emphasis placed during February 
by the Interchurch and New World move- 
ments upon the subject of stewardship 
has naturally led to renewed interest in 
the subject of tithing. There has come 
to our desk a pamphlet of 105 pages, 
called “Tithing,” written by Rev. W. A. 
Ayres of Wichita, Kans., which deals with 
the origin and history of tithing, the 
reasons for it, how tithing helps, ways 
of teaching it, and so on. Copies may 
be had from the author at 40 cents each. 
The little book should prove helpful. 

* * * 

Mothers, Sunday school teachers and 
leaders of junior mission bands will hail 
with joy Margaret Applegarth’s “The 
School of Mother’s Knee,” issued by the 
Board of Promotion for the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. The title explains the contents 
only in part, for not only the mother but 
everyone engaged in work with children 
will welcome this volume. The central 
thought, which Miss Applegarth has de- 
veloped with great skill, is that of 
directed play. The play is real and not 
simply camouflaged work. Miss Apple- 
garth’s sketches, with which the book 
abounds, add greatly to the attractive- 
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ness of the volume and will be found mos 
suggestive by those who use the book 
Copies may be secured from the Woman’ 
Foreign Mission Society ($1.50 postpaid). 

* * * { 


During the recent war, Elsie Singmaste 
met a group of soldiers on the histori 
Gettysburg battlefield. As she lives i 
Gettysburg and knows the region as fey 
people do, she was soon led out to de 
scribe graphically the battle. So gr 
vincing was her account, that the eyes 0 
one soldier nearly popped from his heac 

“An’ you saw it all?” he asked om 
edly of his still youthful guide. (Nudge 
from his comrades told him that he ha’ 
blundered.) “Er—that is, of ¢gmmel 
not—” he managed to say. “I was thinl 
in’ Gettysburg was in the Civil War an 
all the time it was the Revolution.” : 

iia JB A ae" 

At an Americanization meeting in Mi 
waukee, the leader followed an impre 
sive reading of Robert H. Schauffler 
“Seum 0’ the Earth” with a few words ( 
regret for his untimely end. While th 
listeners were feeling for their handke 
chiefs and the thought, “so young, { 
gifted,” was in every mind, his aunt To! 
up in the hall to contradict the statemen 
Mr. Schauffler is very much alive. “F 
did much in France, but got through wil 
only a wound. His new book, “Fiddler 
Luck” (Houghton Mifflin Company) w 
soon appear as proof of his reality, al 
in no way is it a “dead book.” 


t 


TASTING WHAT WE READ ~— 

Charles Lamb felt more inclined to 8 
grace over a good book than over a gor 
meal. John Ruskin maintained that if 
book was worth printing at all, it w 
worth being finely printed and fine 
bound. Both men in these respects ha 
been regarded by the generality as am 
ble eccentrics. Among civilized peor 
today, we suppose there is no function | 
common life so exquisitely ordered dov 
to the smallest detail as a dinner par 
With not a few people, to dine righ’ 
and well is almost a religion—at Te: 
it is a fine art. We are not for a momé 
speaking reproachfully; in the beginni 
of human life, and again in the beginni 
of the Christian community, a comm 
meal was a feast of joy and sacrame 
But we would rather put forward 1? 
proposition that the food of the mind 
worth at least as much care as that of: 
body. How many people order their r 
ing with the taste, the art, the nic 
with which ordinarily refined people 
range their meals? It is a fascinat 
subject which would lead us far— 
idea of a reading menu as nicely adjus 
as that of a dinner, or, shall we § } 
reading program as skilfully palan 
and varied as that of a good corre 
The Christian World. 
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. New England Letter 
! 
\ By CHARLES H. WATSON 


ome Names and Things 

The old colonial fathers were tapping 
jeir own experience when they named 
“Summer Street” south of Washington 
‘treet, and called that one block running 
orth to Tremont and the Common “Win- 
hr Street.”’- There was a reason. AS 
‘ou come to “Brimstone Corner,’ which 
‘ught to suggest caloric, you strike the 
vigid zone, and the wind cuts like a 
azor. But when you climb Beacon Hill 
nd get into Ashburton Place, at the top 
f which stands the Ford Building, it is 
ke discovering the north pole. You 
‘onder how our Baptists maintain such 
‘high temperature there. Well, for one 
ning, the “big drive” is driving them, 
ind they are driving the big drive. 


Brimstone Corner” 


In one respect it is true to its name. 
‘ou get heated dodging the autos. Hach 
ine shies in your direction as if bent upon 
getting” you. You recall Eben Holden’s 
2nder salutation to the chipmunks scoot- 
ag on the fences: “Ye little skittering 
ups!” But you leave out his note of af- 
‘action as one of the pups jumps at you. 
‘hen you wonder if the prophet Nahum 
dng ago had these jumping jiggers in 
‘is mind when he said. “The chariots 
hall rage in the streets; they shall jostle 
\gainst one another in the broad ways: 
hey shall seem like torches, they shall 
jun like the lightnings.” 

‘wo Ministers’ Meetings 

Two more notable ministers’ meetinces. 
Jr. James EH. Norcross, and Dr., or shall 
ye say Major Herbert S. Johnson, were 
he speakers. Dr. Norcross gave us a 
wwift and kindling address on the New 
Vorld Movement. He made us feel its 
orce and motive, and provoked us _ to 
ump into it. Information, conviction and 
nthusiasm made his speech impressive. 
' Dr. Johnson’s army position as Red 
‘ross commissioner is enabling him to 
lay his favorite role: champion of the 
inder dog. That is the sort of dog he al- 
vays loves, whether it is in the Congo or 
ny other country. This time it is the 
zecho-Slovakians. He made us _ love 
hem because of their suffering for us, 
heir age-long and tenacious heroism, their 
ntelligence and their great heart of affec- 
jon. We were all glad that fascinating 
ittle republic had such an ardent and 
turdy champion. 


digh Feasts 


We thought the January meeting of the 
3oston Baptist Social Union unapproach- 
ble, but the February meeting went be- 
fond it. In January we enjoyed Dr. van 
Allen, the strong Episcopalian, as our 
rator. He is a combination of the strict 
‘hurchman and the all-alive man of the 
vorld. Being himself conviction incar- 
ate, you always know where he stands, 
nd while there he never falls down. It 
ing “Patriotic Night,” he spoke about 
Our Inheritance.” Sometimes Americans 
teed to be Americanized. He did it. Also 
‘e pleaded for the passion and practice 


Our Own Folky 
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of making Americans of others, especially 
of the aliens that we have lured to our 
shores for our own profit. He compelled 
us all to glory in faithful speech. 

The other meeting was the “Father and 
Son’s Night.” Dean Charles R. Brown 
of Yale and the Pilgrim Male Quartet 
really divided the honors. On the wings 
of eloquence and entrancing song we were 
lifted for an hour and a half. Proud 
daddies had proud sons at their elbows. 
The boys took in the high flavors with 
even keener relish than they absorbed the 
delicacies served on their plates. The 
orator’s befitting theme was ‘‘The Greatest 
Man in the Nineteenth Century.” No one 
doubted that in Abraham Lincoln he had 
the right man. The boys will never for- 
get it, nor their fathers. In “rightly di- 
viding the word of truth,’ Dr. Brown 
proved himself in place as a teacher and 
model for preachers. Gov. Coolidge was 
present and got a merited ovation. He 
told us about government and governing 
—his part and our part. The governor is 
not an orator, but with quiet pungency 
he gives you solid stuff to carry away 
and think about. We have not had such 
a meeting in many aday. Without doubt, 
its imperishable feature was the striking 
yet profoundly reverent parallel which 
Dr. Brown made between the life of Lin- 
coln and the lowly yet glorified life of 
Him whom we call the greatest of all the 
sons of men in all the centuries. Fathers 
and sons will never forget that and will 
love Lincoln all the more after hearing it. 


Sir Oliver Lodge 


The great scientist focused attention 
during his visit and lectures in Boston. 
He arrested that large and wistful com- 
pany to be found everywhere who listen 
when one of authority claims to have 
lifted or penetrated the veil between this 
and the unseen world. In spite of his 
visit, we are about where we were. Op- 
position was provoked, and little left with 
us that makes us as confident as Sir 
Oliver himself seems to be. We _= shall 
have to fall back upon the model prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” The 
only safe way to load up with tomorrow 
is to gather up the lesson of yesterday 
and add to it the duty of today. Then we 
shall be too worthily busy to get either 
curious or morbid about the unseen. That 
strange compound, the human mind, has 
had shining illustrations in every period. 
Hear this from Samuel Johnson: ‘No 
learning, no sagacity affords a security 
against the greatest errors on subjects 
relating to the invisible world.” Yet 
Johnson would not believe in the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, but was willing to be- 
lieve in the Cock Lane ghost! Mrs. Ce- 
celia Walpole, a descendant of the famous 
Walpoles in England, led some zealots 
who had strong religious objections to the 
use of oil, in a petition to our Congress 
which said: ‘Various persons in draw- 
ing petroleum from the bowels of the 
earth are checking the designs of the Al- 
mighty, who undoubtedly had stored it 
there with a view to the last day, when 
all should be destroyed.” Boring for it 
and piping it was high-handed heterodoxy. 
Some of our modern friends who are in 


a hurry for the great catastrophe, should 
get after the natural gas magnates, who 
also are taming down the final crash of 
things. There seem to be no “originals” 
in this business of seeking for a sign. 
The search has always moved some of 
the saints, and they have amused some 
other saints and many of the sinners. 


Light and Shade 


The First Church had a delightful 
social celebration of its union with the 
Warren Avenue Church. There was a 
happy mingling of the peoples now 
united. The predominant spirit of all 
through this important change is ideal 
and affords an encouragement and 
promise quite beyond the fondest expec- 
tations. 

The ministers have been giving Dr. 
Gabriel R. Maguire a great ‘‘send off’ to 
Vancouver, where he is to begin his new 
pastorate after a strong service of six 
years at Ruggles Street Church. He was 
a happy fit into all the peculiarities of 
that difficult field. He had a great heart 
for all sorts of people, was constantly 
blessing them, and all the time quarry- 
ing out new disciples. Vancouver will 
soon know that a pair of strong and will- 
ing hands have grasped the plow handles. 

We miss our beloved Dr. C. H. Spald- 
ing during these weeks when our sturdy 
climate keeps him convalescing after his 
fall and broken arm. In good spirits, he 
only waits good walking to rejoin us. 

The crushing sorrow of our brother, 
Walter Scott, has appealed unusually to 
our prayerful sympathy. His youngest 
son, a youth of extraordinary promise, 
suddenly died at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy, which he had lately entered. 
These terrible strokes seem beyond re- 
covery until God gives new mercy and 
fresh grace. 

Boston. 


Southern California 
By JOHN SNAPE 


If one stands still long enough in Los 
Angeles, he will see everybody he has 
ever seen. This scribe has this winter 
met people from every city in which he 
has ever preached—Camden, N. J., Wil- 
mington, Del., New Castle, Pa., Utica, N. 
Y., Spokane, Wash.—and many friends 
from many other places. The _ tourist 
stream has simply overflowed the hotel 
accommodations and inundated the apart- 
ments, boarding-houses and private homes 
of the city. Many tourists who come as 
birds of passage, settle and nest here. In 
one day one ticket agent mailed checks to 
twenty-five tourists who decided to re- 
deem their return tickets and settle 
among us. There is a pronounced build- 
ing boom now on. 

The Interchurch World Movement 

An interdenominational conference of 
the pastors of southern California is to be 
held Feb. 25-27 in the First Church of Los 
Angeles to receive the report of the 
world-wide survey recently presented at 
Atlantic City, to determine the pastors’ 
part in the Interchurch Movement, to 
hear addresses by men of national repu- 
tation, and to pray together about the 


tasks now confronting the church and the 
world. 
New World Movement 

An all-day conference of Baptist pas- 
tors and laymen, held in Los Angeles Feb. 
9 in the interests of the New World 
Movement, was well attended. Dr. A. W. 
Rider reported the Atlantic City world 
survey conference and a Chicago meet- 
ing of our Board of Promotion, both of 
which he had recently attended. Dr. W. 
KF. Harper conducted a conference on 
plans of organization in the local church, 
and Dr. Samuel Zane Batten spoke on 
“The Industrial Situation in America.” 
At the afternoon conference conducted by 
Dr. Harper, it was discovered that a ma- 
jority of the churches have already se- 
cured subscriptions for THE Baptist total- 
ing a tenth of their membership, but no 
chureh intends to stop with that. 

Amid great enthusiasm, the conference 
receiveed the announcement that Dr. 
Frederick G. Davies had been chosen di- 
rector of promotion for -southern Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Davies resigned his pastor- 
ate at Santa Ana Feb. 8, amid the tears 
and protests of his people, but he strong- 
ly felt the call to this position of enlarged 
leadership and believed he did not dare 
decline it. He is genial, popular, capable. 
He is just completing his term as presi- 
dent of the conference of Baptist minis- 
ters of Los Angeles and vicinity. 
he will succeed as director of promotion 
is seen by the fact that when released 
for a few weeks from his pastorate last 
year to direct the Victory Campaign, he 
more than made good. He is a preacher 
with a prophet’s vision, a pastor with a 
shepherd’s heart, a man with a smile. 
Santa Ana will greatly miss him, but the 
loss of the local church will be the gain 
of the churches. 

Redlands University 

Some of us think that the biggest thing 
in southern California is Redlands Uni- 
versity. It was not so big thirteen years 
ago; in fact, it was so small in December 
of 1906 that you couldn’t see it. In that 
month and in that year, however, the 
Southern California Convention deter- 
mined that it should be seen and launched 
a campaign for a founding fund of $300,- 
000. It took three years to raise it, but 
it was done, and in the spring of 1909— 
just eleven years ago—the first building 
was planned and construction work be- 
gun. On Sept. 29, 1909, Redlands College 
was opened with seven teachers and sixty 
students. Dr. Jasper Newton Field was 
the first president, who, through the open- 
ing years of the institution’s life, well 
met all depressions and discouragements 
with a cheerful courage that inspired 
hope in the hearts of all the friends of 
Redlands. Even the year of the “great 
freeze” did not freeze out his optimism. 

Today there are exactly as many build- 
ings as there were students eleven years 
ago, and they represent a value, includ- 
ing their equipment and the sixty-three 
acres which surround them, of $280,000. 
Two new buildings—a hall of science and 
a dormitory for men—are in course of 
construction. They will cost about $180,- 
000. The endowment of the university 
is $350,000. There are now sixteen mem- 
bers of the faculty and a student body 
of 265. Dr. Victor L. Duke is the cap- 
able and beloved president. That he is 
held in high esteem and warm affection 
in southern California is witnessed by 
the fact that at the last session of the 
Southern California Convention he was 
unanimously elected president of the con- 
vention for the ensuing year. 

The university in the past ten years 


That _ 


has graduated 121 young men and young 
women, six of whom are ordained minis- 
ters, eight unordained missionaries, and 
thirty-two engaged in educational work 
in China, Japan, India, Assam, Canada 
and the United States. These graduates 
are extending the influence of their alma 
mater and increasing the momentum of 
the kingdom of God. 

Redlands is included in the $100,000,000 
budget of our denomination and will re- 
ceive $1,142,500, of which $650,000 is for 
endowment and $492,500 for buildings 
and equipment. Recently there has come 
a suggestion from the survey committee 
that these figures may have to be re- 
vised and reduced from $1,142,500 to $850,- 
000, the endowment from $650,000 to 
$500,000, and the buildings and equipment 
from $492,500 to $350,000. A good many 
of the friends of southern California 
think and say that this simply cannot be. 
They have already said this in a strong 
night letter to Dr. Padelford, through a 
special committee consisting of Drs. Cum- 
mings, Harper and Snape; but the lay- 
men, some of them strong men and large 
givers, are even indignant over the pro- 
posed cut. They say that Redlands pre- 
sented conservative figures for the sur- 
vey and asked only for things that were 
absolutely essential to a young and grow- 
ing institution; that these figures were 
accepted at the Denver convention and 
have not been revised by the university, 
even when it became known that $15,000,- 
000 would be added to the original $85,- 
000,000. The figures accepted at Denver 
have been reported to the state conven- 
tion and to the various associations and 
through all the churches, and work even 
has begun at the university with the 
original figures as the ideal and inspira- 
tion of it. Indeed, the ministers and lay- 
men of southern California are unani- 
mous in the opinion that the General 
Board of Promotion will seriously impair 
the general result in the whole campaign 
for funds in these parts if it permits the 
proposed cut to be made. 

Los Angeles. 


News from’ the Home Mission 


Fields 


Rey. T. M. Smith, whose colporter-mis- 
sionary work covers a considerable por- 
tion of Arizona, writes joyfully of the 
arrival of a nicely equipped car for use 
on his field. Recently he began a work 
half way between Phoenix and Tempe, 
in a community fast building up near a 
packing plant in the process of construc- 
tion. A Sunday school with nearly 100 
attending has been organized. Mr. Smith 
is convinced that he has found here a 
good location for a church, as no religi- 
ous services of any kind are held within 
five miles in any direction. With the as- 
sistance of Rey. C. J. Spiers of Kansas, 
cvangelistic services were held in this 
neighborhood with the result that the 
First Church of Phoenix received thir- 
teen new members, eight by baptism and 
five by letter. 

The recently organized missionary 
class of the First Church of Indianapolis, 
with 450 enrolled, has begun a nine 
weeks’ course. The textbook used is the 
Survey issued by the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

Over a score of churches of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention between April, 
1919, and February, 1920, were assisted 
by Dr. F. H. Divine, secretary of the 
edifice department of the Home Mission 
Society, in the securing of cash and 
pledges to the amount of nearly two mil- 
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lion dollars. One of the recent campaig 
directed by him resulted in the raigi 
of $17,613 by the First Church of Torri) 
ton, Wyo., considerably overreaching t 
goal of $15,000 with which to erect t 
first unit of a new church edifice. 

Dr. L. C. Barnes and Rev. C. S&S: D 
weiler, representing the Home Missi 
Society, sailed recently for Panama 
order to visit the mission stations 
Nicaragua, Honduras and Hl Salvador 
fore the opening of the American Int 
denominational Regional Conference 
be held at Guatemala City March 25- 
At this conference they will meet then 
missionaries for Honduras and be able 
advise them concerning settlement 
their new field. They will return to Ni 
York the first week in April. 

Large questions as to plans of edu 
tion for the six republics of Cent 
America are likely to be formulated 
the Regional Conference at Guatem: 
City. One item is the proposal to have 
union university in the Canal Zone whi 
may serve not only the six republics 
Central America but also several republ 
in the northern part of South Ameri 
Also a number of Christian traini 
schools of lower grade will be planned! 
Central America. The conference at Gua 
mala is one of a series to be attended 
missionaries from all over Central Am 
ica and by officers of the three boards 
work in Latin America—Presbyteri 
Baptist and Methodist. 


A Message to New Englan 


Women 


It affords me great pleasure to be Pp 
mitted through the columns of the 2 
Baptist to extend to you my since 
thanks for the splendid work you ha 
done during the Jubilee Campaign. ] 
pecially am I grateful for the pray 
of our women everywhere. I must ¢ 
fess that about the middle of Decemb 
when our campaign showed only abe 
three-fourths of the amount desired 
sight, the temptation was great to ask t 
Father if he would not grant us at. le: 
the $72,000, our quota in full, before J: 
31, for I could not endure the thous 
that our New England women would fa 
but I held hard to my principle of 1 
limiting the Father, and sent out as 
cial call to prayer that God would bl 
our efforts and send a wave of thankf 
ness over the whole land that the wh 
campaign throughout the nation mus 
prove a success. ; 

O, women of New England, can we e} 
again doubt Him? He has said, “acco 
ing to thy faith be it unto thee,” a 
soon quietly, gradually there seemed 
come to me the assurance that we wo 
not fail. The gifts began to pour in 
hundreds, until over 13,000 women h 
brought their jubilee offering in New E. 
land; and when I drew the line for fo 
ing the results about midnight, before 1 
day I was to report to you in Boston, N 
England receipts in cash and pled 
totalled $101,322.54. | 

Can you comprehend the colossal pi 
of work you have done, with its supe 
results? That we of New England le 
the nation in this Jubilee Campaign! 

No, we did not limit the heavel 
Father, and once again he has given 
good measure, pressed down and 7 
over. 

This has been not the mere gettin 
money. It has been the making poi 
ble to do “over there” the many urgt 
things our national officers have so lon§ 
to do—to give to the thousand of wor 
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1 India medical aid, bringing to them 
ot only relief from bodily ills, but 
irough our ministrations bringing relief 
‘om mental suffering in giving to them 
he assurance of a life hereafer and a 
cust in God. No money value can pos- 
‘bly be put upon that! Then, too, we 
ave provided many scholarships, have 
elped build that W. W. G. dormitory in 
watow, China, have helped largely to- 
ard that new hostel for Miss Helen K. 
‘unt in Burma, and have made possible 
1e doing of many things for the kingdom 
rat could not be left undone. 

| Especially do I thank you for the many 
ifts you secured, thereby linking up to 
ais work over 13,000 women. That alone 
. a splendid piece of work. Never again 
eed you feel empty-handed, for through 
ais campaign you bring to him an offer- 
ig worthy the effort. 

_As I think of what we have done, there 
2ems to come to me through space a 
vessage from the Father, and as I listen 
‘hear these words: “I was an hungered 
od ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and 
e gave me drink; I was a stranger and 
2 took me in; naked and ye clothed me: 
was sick and ye visited me”—for, ‘‘Ver- 
y I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have 
one it unto one of the least of these, 
Ly brethren, you have done it unto me.” 
thank God at every remembrance of 
du, and thank him, too, for those who 
‘ere shut out from the work of solicita- 
on, but who helped by their many pray- 
‘s, for that help was of greatest value. 
s one worker wrote me, “There must 
ave been many prayers going up for this 
ork, the gifts have been given so cheer- 
uly and without seeking.” May I also 
arein thank the givers themselves? 
omehow I cannot but help feel that our 
ew England women must live very near 
1e Master, for they always seem to hear 
‘s call and to respond so generously. 
° you all, each and every one, I send my 
earty appreciation and thanks. 

Hinpa L. Orson. 
abilee President, New England District. 


Pacific Coast 


WASHINGTON 


THE First CHurcH of Tacoma has 
jled Rev. C. O. Johnson as pastor. The 
dl has been accepted. As soon as Mr. 
/‘hnson has received the Th.D. degree 
om the Southern Baptist Theological 
2minary, he will enter upon his duties 
_ Tacoma. Previous to attending the 
minary, Mr. Johnson had a successful 
istorate with the South Park Church, 
»s Angeles. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION of Rev. Fred Berry, 
‘angelist of the Western Washington 
mvention, an evangelistic campaign has 
en in progress during the month of 
»bruary in the Tacoma district. At 
€ First Church, Rev. J. Louis Smith, 
ting pastor, was assisted by Rev. E. 
_ Hicks, pastor of the Fremont Church, 
rattle. At the Sixth Avenue Church, 
v. F. W. Wightman had the assistance 
Rev. G. H. Thompson, harp evangelist. 
*v. H. S. Black. pastor of Bethesda 
lurch, was assisted by Chas. A. Barry, 
Stor of the Ballard Church, Seattle. 
le South Tacoma Church, Rev. W. H. 
aumper, pastor, had the services. of 
vangelist Fred Berry. At the Puyallup 
‘ureh, pastor W. P. Osgood was assisted 

Rev. F. B. Matthews, pastor of the 


'rience and splendid equipment. 


University Place Church, Seattle. Pastor 
A. W. Williams of the Bethlehem Church 
(Negro) was assisted by a brother pas- 
tor. While the meeings are yet in pro- 
gress, reports indicate that all have been 
successful, resulting in the reviving of 
the churches and gratifying ingatherings. 
A similar simultaneous campaign will be 
held in the Seattle district during the 
month of March, at which time Dr. H. 
F. Stillwell, superintendent of evangelism 
for the Home Mission Society, will assist 
Rev. Fred Berry in the campaign. 


On Fes. 1 Dr. G. F. Holt began his 
duties as director of promotion of the 
Western Washington Convention. 


OREGON 


OF MORE THAN USUAL INTEREST is the 
acceptance of the position of director of 
religious work by Rey. George H. Young, 
recently pastor of the First Church of 
Albany. Dr. Young brings to this posi- 
tion unique equipment—a pastor who 
has been particularly popular among 
young people, and the educational groups 
of his own city; an author of books that 
are recognized as standard; a teacher 
having occupied a position on the faculty 
of Colgate University; a ripe scholar, and 
still young in life and vigorous, deeply 
spiritual, and a man of great vision for 
his new work. The first degree Albany 
College, a Presbyterian school, ever 
conferred was upon Dr. Young, a Bap- 
tist minister. As a member of the 
faculty of Albany College, Dr. Young 
made a large place for himself among our 
Presbyterian communion. 


Rev. J. C. Austin, for some years past 
financial secretary and field worker for 
the East Washington and North Idaho 
Convention, has accepted the position of 


field promotional director for the Oregon’ 


State Convention promotion board. Mr. 
Austin is well known to Oregonians, hav- 
ing served as district missionary in the 
State seventeen years ago, and he is still 
remembered for the service he rendered. 
He brings to this position a rich expe- 
He en- 
tered upon his services Feb. 1 and is 
already heartily engaged in helping to 
shape up the great campaign of the New 
World Movement. 


THE OREGON CONVENTION, in organizing 
for the work of promotion as defined 
through the General Board of Promotion. 
did so by enlarging the personnel and 
functions of the state convention board, 
and appointed the superintendent of mis- 
sions, Dr. O. C. Wright, executive secre- 
tary. All of the work within the state 
functions, therefore, through the office of 
the executive secretary, and all money 
raised within the state for general mis- 
sionary and educational purposes will be 
collected through the cffice of the state 
secretary. The three well-defined depart- 
ments that are now functioning are the 
departments of the field promotion secre- 
tary, Rev. J. C. Austin: the superintend- 
ent of evangelism, Dr. F. J. Reid, and the 
director of religious education, Dr. George 
H. Young. 


RECENT FIRES have been hard on mort- 
gages. The Enterprise Church, under the 
leadership of Dr. S. J. Reid, and by addi- 
tional aid ot District Missionary D. 
Loree; the Lents Church of Portland, 
Rev. E. A. Smith. pastor; the Glenco 
Church of Portland, Rev. F. C. Laslette, 
pastor; the Highland Church of Portland, 
Dr. W. T. Milliken. pastor, and the A\l- 
bany Church. Rev. Geo. H. Young, pastor, 
assisted by Dr. Divine, have all had the 
pleasure of seeing burdensome debts en- 


tirely disappear. They are now happy in 
being freeefrom edifice indebtedness. The 
church at Ashland, Rey, W. M. Ferris, re- 
cently pastor, is within sight of a com- 
plete liquidation of what has been to it 
a heavy indebtedness upon its exception- 
ally beautiful building. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. L. Baldwin the church at 
Independence, Rey. Harold Proppe, pas- 
tor, is now free from indebtedness and in 
the possession of a splendid building and 
a pleasant little parsonage. 


THE NEw Wortpd Movement is gaining 
interest and power every day. Enilist- 
ment Week, generally observed; the 
churches supplied with the literature up 
to the present schedule; an unprecedented 
demand for the Survey, and a wide read- 
ing thereof; an unusually large subscrip- 
tion list for Ture Bapristr; a cooperative 
plan by which every church in the state 
will have had presented the subject of 
stewardship during the month of Febru- 
ary, and, best of all, a larger report of 
baptisms than in the past two or three 
years, with some successful meetings un- 
der the direct leadership of the superin- 
tendent of evangelism, Rev. S. J. Reid, 
all indicates the rising tide of interest. 


Dr. G. F. Horr closed a four years’ pas- 
torate of the First Church of Salem on 
Feb. 1 and entered at once upon his work 
as director of promotion in West Wash- 
ington. Seven candidates were baptized 
and over sixty new members received the 
right hand of fellowship on the closing 
day. The attendance at communion was 
the largest in the history of the church, 
which now numbers over 700 members. 
On Monday evening the church gave a 
farewell reception to the pastor which 
was also a reception to the new mem- 
bers. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted emphasizing the notable work 
done by Dr. Holt and expressing regret 
at the removal of himself and family from 
the city and state. The church is in 
splendid condition for the next pastor. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mr. WALTER LAspy, one of the most re- 
spected members of the First Church. 
Santa Ana, died on Feb. 2. Ata special 
meeting of the church on Feb. 12, resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing apprecia- 
tion of his unselfish life, his devotion to 
the cause, his broad view of the church’s 
mission, his liberality in its support, and 
his helpfulness to the poor and needy. 


Rey. BRYANT WILSON has accepted the 
call of the First Church, Sacramento, and 
will begin his ministry there on March 1. 
This church and the First in San Fran- 
cisco, which he has been supplying, are 
historic churches, both having been 
founded by Rev. O. C. Wheeler, a mis- 
sionary of the Home Mission Society. The 
First Church, San Francisco, has been 
without a pastor for more than three 
years, during the most eventful period of 
the nation’s history. 


THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY Of the pastor- 
ate of Rev. John Newton Garst was cele- 
brated by a church social in the Twenty- 
third Avenue Church, Oakland, on Feb. 
13. The following things were noted: An 
average of one new member has been 
added for each Sunday of the three years; 
the gifts of the church have grown from 
$22 to $43 per capita; $8000 was spent on 
a new pipe organ and other improvements 
this last year; the gifts to beneficence 
were the second largest of the churches 
of the San Francisco Bay Association, of 
which Mr. Garst is moderator; the 
budget of the year includes an allotment 
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for a new automobile for the pastor; the 
Sunday school, F. M. Davidson,, superin- 
tendent, is on the increase, and looking 
forward to a daily vocational Bible school 
in June and July; the senior B. Y. P. U., 
Hoyt Vernon, president, and the inter- 
mediate, Hildreth Probert, president, 
have been reorganized and are flourish- 
ing; the woman’s union, Mrs. A. L. Steph- 
ens, president, is doing signal work; the 
whole church is getting into fine trim for 
the Easter evangelistic campaign and the 
$100,000,000 drive. Dr. O. P. Gifford 
added wit and grace to the occasion by 
his presence and words. 


Rey. Rospert D. CLARK, pastor emeritus 
of the First Church at Eureka, was found 
dead in his room on Feb. 4, having passed 
away during the night. Mr. Clark was 
ioe founder of and first pastor of the 
First Church and was greatly beloved by 
the entire community, as the great at- 
tendance and the tributes at the funeral 
services on Feb. 6 abundantly testified. 


THe Rio VistA CHuRcH at the time of 
the settlement of Rev. H. B. Blood asked 
for aid in the support of its pastor for 
two years. In that time it has built a 
beautiful edifice which is the pride of the 
district, and paid for it. The church 
three months prior to the expiration of 
the two years announced of its own will 
its ability to meet its pastor’s salary in 
full and expressed its appreciation of the 
assistance rendered to it in its infancy 
and childhood by the Publication Society, 
the Home Mission Society, the state con- 
vention, and especially by the superin- 
tendent of Missions, Rev. C. W. Brinstad. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW JERSEY 


THE WoRLD WIDE GuILp of Camden As- 
sociation held a splendid rally on Feb. 
12 in the North Church, Camden. The 
girls of the church took full charge of the 
program. Ninety girls sat down to sup- 
per in the social hall, which was deco- 
rated with American flags in honor of 
Lincoln’s birthday and with guild pen- 
ants. During the supper hour, songs 
and yells made merriment for all. Both 
Miss Lucy Goff, working among the Ital- 
ians in Newark and supported by the 
W. W. G.’s of New Jersey, and Miss Mar- 
garita Moran of India gave just the right 
message, and the girls went home full of 
enthusiasm. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Mer- 
chantville Church, held on Jan. 30, re- 
ports showed all departments in good con- 
dition, with all bills paid. This included 
the missionary apportionments. Two new 
organizations, one for the boys and one 
for the girls, have recently been created. 
Each has a membership of about thirty- 
five. Money is being raised for a new 
pipe organ which is to be a memorial to 
the young men of the church who served 
in the war, and thus far $5,118.06 is in 
hand. In the Sunday school there has 
been a net gain during the year of thirty- 
one members, and nineteen from the 
school have united with the church. The 
salary of the pastor, Rev. William Conner, 
has been increased. 


THE FIRM oF Jacques Wolf and Com- 
pany of Clinton, believing in the Chris- 
tian church as an asset to the welfare of 
the community, presented the Cavalry 
Church at Passaic a check for $1,000 for 


the new building fund. One of the trus- 
tees of this church has offered $15,000 to 
the same fund if the church will give a 
like amount, so that the new building 
may be dedicated free of debt. 


THe PARK AVENUE CHURCH at Plainfield 
reports eighteen additions in membership 
in the last two months. The pastor is 
preaching a series of sermons on “The 


Dramatic Epochs in the Life of Our 
King.” 
CHAPLAIN J. Mapison Hare is at his 


work in Scotch Plains after many weeks 
of illness. ; 


Rev. S. W. Powe. is getting fine re- 
sults from the revival at Mount Pleasant. 
A large class of the new converts has 
been formed and is being instructed by 
Mr. Powell. 


Tue NortH ORANGE CHURCH has just 
received from the pastor, Rev. Arthur T. 
Fowler, the annual report. It shows a 
membership of 1135, with $114,159 raised 
for current expenses and $156,769 for be- 
nevolences. Thirty-eight new members 
were added, and the church school re- 
ports a membership of 984, with 288 in 
the home department. Dr. Fowler has 
been giving a series of Sunday evening 
addresses on present-day questions, his 
topics being, ‘““What Is Christian Inter- 
nationalism?” “Is Japan the Hun of the 
East?” “Is China the Hope of the Orient?” 
“What is the National Movement in In- 


dia?” “What Is the Matter With Ire- 
land?” and “Will the Jews Return to 
Zion?” 


PLANS FOR THE sixth young people’s as- 
sembly at Peddie Institute in July are 
under way. The curriculum committee 
has mapped out the course of studies. 
They will include the life of Christ, the 
nature and the origin of the Bible, char- 
acter studies from the Old and the New 
Testament, community problems and 
methods in Sunday-school and young 
people’s work. A new feature of the con- 
ference will be a study of the Survey 
and a course in stewardship under the 
Icadership of Mr. Harry S. Myers. 


THE SIX CONFERENCES for pastors, led by 
Dr. West, throughout the state met with 
a unanimous response in spite of the 
worst weather in years. Dr. E. M. Poteat, 
Mr. H. S. Myers, Rev. F. King Singhiser 
and Rey. W. J. Cusworth of Baltimore 
assisted at these rallies. 


Ir IS WITH DEEP REGRET that the Bap- 
tists of New Jersey learn of the resigna- 
tion of Dr. R. M. West as executive secre- 
tary of our state work. His place will 
not be easily filled. His great outstand- 
ing personality, his fine Christian states- 
manship and his untiring energy have 
endeared him to all loyal Baptists in the 
state. The General Board of Promotion 
has made no mistake in appointing Dr. 
West the director of the life work de- 
partment, unless it is in taking him from 
the work in this state. A committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Ayer, Swetland, Gara- 
brant, Myers and Twomey is looking for 
Dr. West’s successor. 


Rev. M. T. SHELForRD of Hoboken has 
suffered the loss, by fire, of his entire 
household goods, including his splendid 
library. 


Dr. WittiAM LYELL has just rounded 
out thirty years of service at the First 
Chureh, Camden. 


Dr. Gro. D. ALLISON was warmly con- 
gratulated by his members and fellow 
citizens at the completion of ten years’ 
work at Rutherford on Jan. 21. This 
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young energetic preacher has made his 
mark on the community life, according) 
to the Rutherford Republican of Jan. 17. 


Pastor T. M. Easrwoop announces his 
retirement from Burlington. He has 
served the church at Burlington with dis- 
tinction for thirty-two years. a 


Ture New JerRseY Baptist ANNUAL for 
1919 is just off the press. It reports 218 
pastors now serving churches in the state, 
twenty-six others in missionary work, 
and seventy-two in other lines. There 
are, in addition, 140 Afro-American pas- 
tors. There were nine ordinations during 
the year, thirty-three new ministers came 
into the state, and nineteen accepted 
churches in other states. Eleven died. 
For state work, 73,753 was raised. The 
total membership in the churches is given 
at 62,936, with 1489 baptisms for the year 
The total benevolences from all the 
churches amounted to $239,288. Of this 
the North Orange Church gave $19,881 
Bloomfield, $11,761, Peddie Memorial, $11, 
021, and the Plainfield First, $7,499. 


NEW YORK 


IN CONNECTION wiTH the pastor’s re 
port, given on Church Day at the Lak 
Avenue Church, Rochester, the followin; 
figures were given: Present membershif 
1813; new members during year, 156 
resident members, 1542; non-residen 
members, 271. Out of 1813 members 
twenty-nine are associate and eight stv 
dent members. As classified by interes 
of resident members, 1275 are active an 
267 inactive. Suspended list numbers si} 
ty-nine. Classified financially, 1185 men 
bers and 105 non-members contribute t 
current expense—total, 1240; and 94 
members and seventy-two non-men 
bers contribute to benevolence—tota 
1019. There are 298 resident men 
bers not contributing to current expens 
and 523-resident members who do ni 
contribute to benevolence. With Feb. — 
the church began the issue, in addition 1 
its weekly calendar, of a two-page Su 
day School Greeting which is publishe 
“once in a while.” Dr. Albert W. Beave 
and Rev. S. W. Beaven are the ministe1 


IN THE DEATH of Rev. Leman Q. Galpi 
a faithful minister of Jesus Christ hi 
gone to his reward. Mr. Galpin w 
eighty-three years of age, and he died 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Andre 
J. Dye of Rochester, on Feb. 12. The 
mains were taken for internment to Cana 
daigua, at which place Mr. Galpin liv 
for some years after his retirement fre 
the active work of the pastorate. F 
the past few years he has lived in W 
home of his daughter in Rochester. J 
Galpin was a man who inspired respt 
and won affection because of his simp] 
ity of character, sincerity of heart, sy 
pathy of soul and sacrificial life. F 
four sons, Charles, Harry, Fred and WM 
liam, and his daughter, Mrs. Dye, occ 
positions of usefulness, honor and ¢ 
tinction, and their work and worth wi 
a source of great satisfaction to th 
father and their capable and devo’ 
mother, who passed on to her rewarc 
few years ago. Rev. Joseph Weston 
Rochester. Rev. Mr. Finley of Canandais 
and Dr. Frederick T. Galpin of Pittsbu 
participated in the services, and apf 
priate music was furnished by the ch 
of the Canandaigua Church. Mr. Gal 
was graduated from Madison Univers 
in 1062 and from Colgate Theolog 
Seminary in 1864, and he was pastor 
Collosse, N. Y., Paw Paw, Mich., C 
lotte, Mich., and at Naples, Nava 
Dansville and Phelps, N. Y. 
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Mr. T. Orro, the large lumber mer- 
ant of Syracuse, has been selected as 
‘mpaign director for New York state. 
th a sacrificial spirit, Mr. Otto virtu- 
iy leaves his business for three months 
accomplish the great financial work 
ough the state. 


Jr. F. A. AGAR has been aiding ina 
“ies of conferences in the larger cities 
/New .ork state, giving his address, 
‘he High Cost of Loving,” with telling 
set for the stewardship campaign. 


‘newed Activity in Men’s Organizations 


That there is growing interest in 
‘ireh work on the part of Baptist men 
‘clearly evidenced by the reports re- 
‘ved at the office of the Baptist Social 
‘rvice Federation. Rev. J. Foster Wil- 
x, the director, says: 

“Hundreds of groups are rendering ex- 
lent service in the support of the whole 
ygram of the church. Many organiza- 
ns, weakened or disorganized by war- 
je, conditions, are being reorganized and 
ny new brotherhoods and Bible classes 
‘med. .The change from weakness and 
ictivity to aggressive work is marked, 
1 reports show that men are demanding 
worth-while program and are respond- 
r to the call of the churches in work- 
* out the same. While there are few 
ge men’s organizations, the majority 
‘ve a membership of about fifty. Twen- 
six thousand men are enrolled in our 
ranized groups in the Baptist churches 
‘New York state, and practically all of 
'se groups meet each Sunday for Bible 
‘dy. New classes are reported almost 
ily. Our present task is to prepare a 
erature which will present the whole 
ik of the church to these men.” 

Vr. Wilcox is visiting men’s groups, 
soaking at banquets, mass meetings and 
ferences, and visualizing the problem 
building the man power of the church 
an illustrated lecture which is popular, 
‘actical and stimulating. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BY VOTE OF THE First CuHurcH, Pitts- 
‘gh, which he served for a time more 
in fifty years ago, greetings were sent 
/Dr. A. J. Rowland on the occasion of 
|; eightieth birthday, celebrated recent- 
/ “Yours,” said these resolutions, “has 
ana life of great fruitfulness and un- 
nitting labor for the kingdom and for 
-ar fellow man, during many years of 
sich you have justly been recognized as 
2 of the great and staunch leaders in 
¢ denomination and in the church of 
‘rist at large. . We pray that 
/1 May be spared for years yet in health 
id vigor and continued usefulness.” Dr. 
‘Ipin received in return, for the church, 
zracious and appreciative response. 


MAINE 


(PASTOR J. CHARLES MAcDonatp of 
lewer, writes: “The group plan is 
\rking fine with us. The people are 
‘thusiastic over the meetings. It is de- 
Oping new leadership. It is a joy to 
» the young people take hold of the 
\Tk so well. People are attending the 
jetings who would never come near the 
jurch prayer meeting, and some who 
{ver prayed or spoke in public before 
2 doing so now. There is a revival 
lrit in our midst and souls are being 
ved. We have our city organized for 
= OW evangelistic campaign March 5- 
i ’ 

DIRECTOR oF PrRoMoTION Whittemore 
d the convention secretaries are jubi- 
it over the securing of Mr. Harry F. 
Own of Waterville as state director in 


- 


the $100,000,000 campaign. Mr. Brown 
is a Colby graduate, member of the Em- 


-ery-Brown Company, which has a great 


department-store’ business.in Waterville, 
has been president of » the Wateryille 
Chamber of Commence, was active in war 
work, is on the state Y. M. C, A. board, 
and is prominent in all leading charities. 


Best of all, he is a man whose large abil- , 


ity finds most enthusiastic expression in 
Christian service. Furthermore, he _ be- 
lieves in the New World Movement as 
the greatest business he has ever under- 
taken... He has opened an office: at the 
Savings Bank’ Building, Waterville, and 
will rally around him a large number 
of the leading business men of Maine in 
the great enterprise. 


Zion’s Advocate Joins The Baptist 


For over ninety years: the Zion’s Ado- 
cate has performed a unique service for 
the Baptists'of Maine. It has furnished 
devotional articles of high-order, has 
given news of the churches which has in- 
creased their fellowship, has led and pow- 
erfully supported every advance:movement 
in education, church extension, evangelism 
and missions. No wonder that the Bap- 
tists of Maine through four generations 
have loved it. It has been one of the 
principal agencies in denominational suc- 
cess' and has. helped in bringing about 
the union of the Free Baptists and Bap- 
tists. in the state. ‘But its public was 
necessarily limited. Inereasing costs of 
production have made the situation dif- 
ficult, and with the coming of the New 
World Movement and the decision of the 
Northern Baptist Convention to publish a 
national denominational paper, it seemed 
to many that the new paper would better 
serve world interests while not neglect- 
ing anything essential to the progress of 
the church and kingdom in Maine. 

The General Board of Promotion of- 
fered to purchase all the stock of the 
Advocate Publishing Company at par, 
thus preventing loss on the part of those 
who had supported the Maine paper. At 
a special meeting of the United Baptist 
Convention of Maine, held in Waterville, 
Feb. 11, after divergent views had been 
ably stated, by a decision of the majority, 
afterwards made unanimous. it was voted 
to sell the Advocate to THE Baptist. The 
Maine churches will look to the new 
paper for all that a religious journal of 
the first class can give, and also for the 
most effective presentation of the nation- 
wide and world-wide movement in which 
the present duty of the denomination is 
found. The Maine Baptists will find 
themselves at home in the larger denomi- 
national fellowship and will do their part 
toward the increasing power and joy of 
that fellowship. 

The United Baptist Convention of Maine 
will issue a monthly bulletin of informa- 
tion concerning its work and related in- 
terests in the state. Among all the thou- 
sands of subscribers who are coming to 
Tue Baptist will be none more reliable 
or more loyal than these Baptists of 
Maine. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Tur Brown UNIveRStTTtTY students who 
went to the Volunteer Convention at Des 
Moines. Iowa, have had two meetings of 
the entire delegation—eleven men and 
three women from Penbroke—since their 
return. They have also taken charge of 
one chapel service and have written a 
number of articles in the Brown Daily Her- 
ald. These students have taken for their 
particular task the advocacy of the plan 
for a “Brown in China,” making the cen- 
ter of the movement Prof. Daniel R. Kulp, 
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3rown 1913, who is already a professor of 

sociology’ ‘at Shanghai College. ‘The 
Brown University undergraduates for- 
merly ‘Supported a' missionary in Burma, 
the Jate’Dr.’J.’H. Randall, but since his 
return there has been no district mission- 
ary work conducted by the university. 
It ‘is. mow! proposed to ask both alumni 
and ‘undergraduates to stand behind the 
remarkable work that has been, started 
by Prof. Kulp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rev. FRANK M. SWAFFIELD, whose call 


© to the West Somerville Church was men- 


tioned last ‘week, has accepted and will 
begin his new pastorate on Waster Sun- 
day. 

On SUNDAY” EVENINGS at the East 
Church, Lynn, Dr. Arthur, E. Harriman 
is giving a series of sermons on “Gospel 
Truths in Familiar Poems.’ The poems 


used are, iin order,, Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden,” Burn’s “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ Goldsmith’s “The. Village Par- 


son,” Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir. Laun- 
fal,” Byron’s “The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner,’ Wh¢t- 
tier’s “Snow Bound.”’ 


Dr. BE.’ W. Powe tt, pastor of the First 
Church, Cambridge, has beén receiving 
a large number of candidates by baptism 
during the last few weeks, and others are 
preparing. 


Rev. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN of the Park 
Memorial Church, Springfield, who has 
recently been out of his pulpit through 
illness, has been granted by his church a 
six months’ vacation which he is spend- 
ing in Florida. 


AMONG THE ITEMS granted to the Massa- 
chusetts State Convention in its propor- 
tion of the $100,000,000 is $150,000 for the 
Baptist Home for the Aged, now in Cam- 
bridge. It has recently purchased a lot 
in Newton Center and proposes to build 
a home there in the near future. The 
home has many friends throughout the 
state, and an organization of over 100 has 
already been effected to make a drive in 
its interest, under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Rev. Walter Calley. 

Rev. Maurice J. Levy of the First 
Church, Pittsfield, held special meetings 
during two weeks in January. The meet- 
ings were quite gratifying in the spiritual 
uplift in the church and in some addi- 
tions of converts. 


Rev. Fuoyp L. Carr of the First Church, 
Lynn, was recently released for two 
weeks from his church in order to make 
a visit to each association in the state 
in the interest of stewardship. Such evi- 
dences of a sacrificial spirit on the part 
of our churches which are interested in 
the great forward movement are gratify- 
ing. 

Mrs. F. J. Park is the only ordained 
woman in the Massachusetts Baptist min- 
istry. She is pastor at the Bellingham 
Church and has already proved her worth. 
She recently baptized four and will soon 
baptize eight more, making an increase 
of 30 per cent in the resident member- 
ship of the church. 


Rev. H. BE. Hinton has just led the 
Holliston Church in the celebration of its 
sixtieth anniversary. The church prop- 
erty has been painted and repaired, and 
the church is prospering both financially 
and spiritually. 


Rev. F. L. Loomis has taken up work 
again as pastor at Milford. The church 
refused to accept his resignation when 
he became a chaplain. He is acting as 
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assistant in the promotion work for the 
Milford end of the association. He is 
making arrangements for the loan of his 
church stereopticon to small churches that 
* wish to give stereopticon lectures on the 
New World Movement. 


Rev. W. W. Bustarp of Cleveland 
preached on Feb. 8 at Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and on the next day made an 
address before the Page Class at the Dud- 
ley Street Church. 


Mississippi Valley 


MICHIGAN 


A NUMBER OF churches have been en- 
gaged of late in raising the salaries of 
the pastors. Rev. W. B. Jarman, at the 
West Side Church, Bay City, receives $300 
additional; Rev. C. H. Heaton at the 
South Church, Lansing, is to receive an 
increase of $600; Rev. F. D. Hague, at 
Okemos, has been voted $500 more; Rev. 
EK. E. Brand, at Ionia, has been remem- 
bered to the extent of an $800 increase; 
and Rev. F. Dewey, at Romeo, has had 
his salary doubled. 


THE MEN OF the North Church, Flint, 
recently presented the pastor, Rev. Geo. 
M. Vercoe, a new Dort automobile. This 


DO YOU WISH TO 
BECOME A NURSE? 


The Frances E. Willard 
Hospital, Chicago, Offers 
You the Opportunity 


Owing to a recent ruling of the State 
Board of Registration accredited 
schools of nursing in Illinois may 
take for training in a one year’s 
course a limited number of young 
women 19 years of age and over 
who have as a minimum a gram- 
mar school Later, if 
they desire to fit themselves for 
registered nurses by taking the full 
course, credits will be allowed for 
work done if they have made up 
the educational requirements for 
one year in High School. 


education. 


Address Frances E. Willard Hospital 
710 South Lincoln St., Chicago 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 


201 Earl Street, 


Midway Hospital 
389 N. Snelling Ave., 


Saint Paul Minnesota 


Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS . 


Departments: 
Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 


Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood 
Chemistry. 


Training School for Nurses. 


chureh believes in such a method of in- 
creasing its pastor’s usefulness. 


On Jan. 21 Rev. S. J. Hall, pastor at 
Leslie, was united in marriage to Miss 
Lillian McElroy of Kalamazoo. 


Rev. W. H. BaiLey has resigned at 
Mikado and has accepted the call to the 
Deckerville and Austin churches. 


AT THE Brown City CHURCH, Rev. L. A. 
Townsend, pastor, $250 has recently been 
raised for the purpose of remodeling the 
parsonage and equipping a bathroom. 


. The pastor received a purse from his peo- 


ple at Christmas time. 
NEBRASKA 


A CALLED MEETING of the Nebraska 
State Convention was held with the First 
Church, Lincoln, Feb. 16-17. The main 
business was to adopt a new constitution 
and to plan for alignment with the Gen- 


eral Board of Promotion in the great 
plans which are now maturing. Dr. E. 
M. Poteat of New York, Dr. A. A. 


DeLarme of Omaha, Senator R. C. Harriss 
of Fairbury and Dr. Bruce Kinney were 
the stated speakers. 


INDIANA 


MANY ADVANCE STEPS have been: taken 
during the six months ending Feb. 1 by 
the Second Church, Indianapolis. A par- 
sonage has been bought and about two- 
fifths paid for, the young people’s work 
has been accelerated, revival meetings of 
two weeks in December resulted in over 
fifty professed conversions, a new build- 
ing fund has been started, forty-six have 
been baptized and thirteen received by 
letter and an every-member canvas pro- 
viding for a greatly increased budget has 
been successfully made. 


ILLINOIS 


THE WIFE OF Dr. A. A. Todd, pastor at 
Jacksonville, died early in February from 
influenza. Dr. Todd has‘the sincere sym- 
pathy of his many friends. 


Rev. WItLiiAM LUMLEY of Jacksonville, 
pastor of the churches at Martin’s Prairie 
and Richwood, died recently from influ- 
enza. This leaves two strong country 
churches pastorless. 


Rev. L. D. LAMKIN closed successful 
meetings at Aurora on Feb. 15, and on 
the next day began meetings at Virden, 
Rev. Harry A. Belton, pastor. 


Cuicaco: Feb. 29 has been designated 
as “Church Federation Sunday.” Scores 
of churches are planning to present the 
program and appeal of the Church Feder- 
ation in an effective manner on that day. 
Between fifteen and twenty community 
services will be held on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 29, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Church Federation. In _ several 
cases, five or six churches are joining in 
the service. Miss Jane Addams, Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, Dr. Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, Dr. F. Emory Lyon, Prof. Samuel 
Dickey and Hon. Thomas E. D. Bradley 
are among the speakers furnished for 
this series of meetings. 


Death of E. C. Heidrich 


In the death of Mr. E. C. Heidrich, the 
First Church of Peoria has lost one of its 
most devout and stalwart members. On 
his way south he contracted a cold, 
which quickly turned into pneumonia. 
Death came at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Feb. 14. 

Born in Germany in 1844. he came to 
the United States with his parents when 
a lad of ten. He began life without 
money, education or help except the 
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training and influence of a simple bu 
devout Christian home. At the time 0 
his death he was, doubtless, the mos) 
successful business man in the city o 
Peoria. He was founder and owner 0) 
the Peoria Cordage Company, which fur 
nished binder twine and rope for even 
market in the world. 

His life in the home and church wa; 
ideal. The family of six children grey 
up and located their homes about him 
They joined his church and are bringin; 
up their children in the beautiful anc 
simple Christian way. Mr. Heidrich wai 
devout in worship and a most libera 
supporter of his church during his entir 
life. No member had Ceeper respect 0) 
higher for his pastor. 

Religious, honest, generous and home 
loving, he was a man in all respects 
With all of his successes and accom 
plishments, he remained human ani 
brotherly at all times. 

Mrs. Augusta Heidrich, his wife ani 
companion in all things and greatly love 
for her beautiful Christian character 
answered the same call two years earlier 

JosepH C. Hazen, Minister. 


Chicago Ministers’ Conference 


March 1: A. V. Dalrymple, federal prc 
hibition commissioner. March 8: Di 
Rolvix Harlan, “Religion and the Labo 
Movement.” March 22: Dr. M. P. Boyr 
ton, “Our Biggest Leak.’ March 29 
Union ministers’ meeting. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


COLORADO 


THE CHURCH AT STERLING, Rev. Emma 
uel Payne, pastor, has just held its ai 
nual meeting. On Feb. 8 the pastor 
salary was increased $500 a year. A 
offering has recently been sent to the A! 
menian fund. The New World Movemer 
is being carefully followed. 


MONTANA 


THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS EVENT for tk 
month of February will be the pastor 
conference of the Inter-Churech Wor] 
Movement in Helena Feb. 25-27. Tt 
Baptists will have a full half day’s denor 
inational meeting to consider the Ne 
World Movement. The greatest busine; 
event in the state this winter was tl 
bringing in of an oil well near Roundu 
This well is only 1150 feet deep, carrii 
800 feet of high-grade oil, and pumpir 
is on. Sequel: At least sixty rigs wi 
be drilling before July 1. Right awé 
prices on land and city lots have jump 
cloudward. The three lots owned by tl 
Baptist church have risen in value fro 
$1200 to near $10,000 in two months. 
answer to an appeal in the Standard al 
The Watchman-Examiner for clothing f) 
people in drought-stricken parts of t) 
state, hundreds of garments have been } 
ceived at the office of the convention al 
will be rushed out to needy families al 
distributed through local Baptist chureh} 
and individual workers. 


Rey. I. B. Marcu walks fourteen mi 
and home again to preach twice each Su 
day at Whitetail. He has been stat 
supply since Jan. 1. 


Fretp Director of Religious Work He 
man visits twenty-five of our weak 


Church of Butte, is spending two weeks 
_in Lewiston, preaching in a revival meet- 
‘ing. He is assisted by Mrs. G. V. Wool- 

sey of Miles City as soloist and chorister. 
Meetings began Feb. 8. 


; Rev. Dante, Bryant, pastor of the Lew- 
, istown Church, has accepted a call to the 
| First Church of Great Falls and will be- 
, gin work on his new field March 15. He 
» leaves the Lewistown field in splendid 
, condition in every department. 
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} churches monthly, holding one or two 
t services in each. 

| Dr. C. A. Cook, Pastor of the First 


Rey. H. C. Parsons of Helena Ebenezer 
Church, leaves about Feb. 14 for Minne- 
_apolis, where he takes a new field. His 
work in Montana over a long pastorate 
has been highly constructive. 


Rey. E. F. Jupson is supplying a few 
| Sundays for the church at Laurel. 


MISsIoNARY W. A. Perzoupr of the Crow 
Mission is spending four months with the 
Interchurch, taking the survey of the In- 
dians of the Northwestern States. 


__ Tue First Cuurcu at Bozeman recently 
had a fathers’ and sons’ banquet with 100 
/present. The church is ably led by Rev. 
| B. R. Curry, whose salary was recently 
_raised $400. 


THE B. Y. P. U. at Ginprorp has main- 
tained a Sunday evening service for the 
past four months and alone raised the 
‘full apportionment of the church, with a 
liberal amount above. 


Rey. E. P. WiLson closed his work at 
Glasgow on Feb. 1. 


Pastor D. E. Baker at Valier held his 
Own evangelistic meetings this winter. 
_There have been additions frequently. 


Rey. G. W. SHEPARD is acting as stated 
supply at Missoula. 


MILES City recently sent in fifty-two 
Subscriptions for the state bulletin, a 
copy going to each family. 


Mrs. A. A. Layton, the gifted wife of 
the pastor at Anaconda, is teaching a 
class in Sunday-school methods and re- 
ligious pedagogy. 


Denominational Calendar 


A Weekly Record of Cominy Events of 
Interest to Baptists. 


March 2: Board meeting of Woman’s 
‘Home Mission Society, at Chicago. 

March 9: Meeting of the board of 
nanagers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
it Boston. 

March 11-14: Interdenominational 
Council of Spanish-Speaking Work, at 
Los Angeles. 

March 15: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at: New York. 

March 16: Board meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, at Chi- 
ago. 

Me March 18: Meeting of the administra- 
foe committee of the General Board of 
-romotion, at New York. 

| March 24: Meeting of the board of 
Managers of the Publication Society, at 
hiladelphia. 

| March 25.29: 

Juatamala City. 

April 13: Meeting of the board of 
uanagers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
-t Boston. 

April 19: Board meeting of the Home 
‘Aission Society, at New York. 

April (third week): Meeting of the 

)Xe€Cutive committee of the Publication 


| 
| 


Regional conference, at 


Society, in Philadelphia. 

May 17: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 15-21. Annual meeting of the 
board of managers of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society, at La Fayette 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. i. 

June 21: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 23-30: Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society. 


Dr. Frank L. Anderson Chosen 
for Head of New Polyglot 
School 


It is difficult to think of the Chicag 
Baptist Executive Council without think- 
ing at the same time of Dr. Frank L. 
Anderson. For more than ten years he 
has served as superintendent of tle 
council and during his administration 
this body has become one of the strong- 
est and most efficient city missionary 
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DR. FRANK L. ANDERSON 


societies in the country. It is not 
strange that the Home Mission Society 
last summer turned to him in connection 
with the new polyglot school which is to 
be established for the training of all our 
foreign-speaking workers. At that time 
Dr. Anderson declined the invitation io 
become the head of this school, but re- 
cently the Home Mission Society re- 
newed its invitation, and on Feb. 16 the 
board extended to him a unanimous in- 
vitation, which he has accepted. On Fri- 
day of last week the board of the Chicago 
Baptist Executive Council with great re- 
luctance accepted his resignation. (A 
committee was chosen at the council to 
find a successor to Dr. Anderson, who 
will begin his new work about May 1.) 
The location of the new school is yet to 
be determined upon. Sites near Cleve- 
land, Chicago and New York City have 
been considered. 


Christian Endeavor Goals 


The extra day in leap year, Sunday, 
Feb. 29, will be observed by three million 
members of Christian Endeavor societies 
in America as the start of a nation-wide 
campaign for church attendance and per- 
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sonal evangelism, according to plans an- 
nounced by the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. “Christian Endeavor has 
always stood for church loyalty,” the 
message being sent to the societies de- 
clares, “but for the first time since the 
organization of our. movement, we have 
a year with fifty-three Sundays. It is 
only. right that we should use this extra 
day in definite Christian service.” 

The following goals are suggested for 
the campaign: 

1. Church attendance: a. A goal of 100 
per cent of the Christian Fndeavor mem- 
bership attending every church service 
during March and the following months. 
b. An organized campaign to increase the 
attendance of those not Endeavorers. c. 
A brief season of silent prayer for the 
pascor and the services of the church, at 
the close of each Christian Endeavor 
meeting. 

2. Work for the church: At least one 
item of service for the church undertaken 
by each Christian Endeavor committee 
during the month. 

3. Personal soul-winning: <A _ definite 
effort to win young people for Christ. The 


ANNUITIES 


and 


LEGACIES 


prompt 
interest 


Freedom from anxiety, 
payments, high rate of 
and safety of principal make a 
strong combination of considera- 
tions in favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec. 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., 
Executive Secretary, 23 East 2€th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


The 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. ¥ 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N Y 
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A new gospel song book, prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


“Billy Sunday’s famous song leader’’ 
A great advance in the world of church music. 


Contains 60 new songs and 329 of the cid favorites. 

Tne selection meets with hearty approval from 

song leaders who have seen the new book. 
Contains 389 pages of music. Single copies: 
Man la 25c; Limp, 30c; Cloth, 40c; Postpaid. 
Q antities of 100: | Manila 20c; Limp, 25c 
Cluch, 35¢e; not prepaid. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


1053 Monon Bldg. Dpt. B 814 Walnut St. 
« HICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


TO STIMULATE YOUR FAITH, 
TO QUICKEN YOUR PRAYER-LIFE, READ— 


‘1 CRIED,HE ANSWERED 


A Faithful Record of Remarkable and Newly 
Published Answers to Prayer 
INTRODUCTION BY CHARLES GALLACDET TRUMBULL 


About 125 authentic and most readable testimonies 
to answered prayer granted under wdely varied conditions 
of experience. Ail contributions sp-cially requested for this 
volume—no ‘‘re-hash’’. Carefully indexed. An inspiration to 
the missi»nary or other isolated or lonely, Christian worker. 
‘An incentive to fur her the effort of a discouraged disciple. 
A spur to the young believer, in attempting greater things 
for God, Anencouragement to every follower of Christ. 


A Book to Circulate By the Hundreds and Thousands! 
Paper covers, 20e: six ior $1. In fine clo.h covers, 7 Sc Net- 


The Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n, 804 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 
ian! ae Se ee Be A ee eee 
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FOR YOUR EASTER PROGRAM 


The Immortality of Love and Service 
By H. Augustine Smith 
The Triumph of Love 
By Margaret Slattery 
Sample Copies, Six Cents. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


* By ‘‘MOVIE"” and still pro- 
jection. LANTERNS so!'d 
and rented, Our Slide Li- 
brary includes the ‘‘S. S. 
Special slides made to order from 
Write for bulletins. 


Pace Cartoons.” 
your pictures or negatives. 


GEO. W. BOND SLIDE CO. 


Room B, 14 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL 


THE KANSAS CITY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY The Cen ra! School 


of the Continent 


Faculty finely trained and able. Location unsur- 
passed. Three three-years’ courses. Degrees for college 
graduates. Numerous means of self support. Asso- 
ciated Women’s Training School for women workers, 
students’ wives, etc. No charge for tuition.. $150 a 
year for board, etc. Two-years’ course. For catalogs, 
aid, self-support, etc., address: President and Dean 
P. W. CRANNELL, D. D., Kansas City, Kans. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book G 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The ( 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


h 
DeMonlinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, Ill. 
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In the Later Years 
of Life 


Beekeeping is such healthful work that many 
men, late in life, have changed from confining 
vocations to the bee business and succeeded 
in making good incomes. Our 50 years’ expe- 
rience is at your service free. We will tell you 
how you can start beekeeping right, 
how easy and inexpensive it is to 
begin, how profitable it will be—in 
a handsome free booklet called 
“Bees for Pleasure and Profit.” Ask 
for it, telling us how you are oc- 
cupied at present and if you have kept bees 
before. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
633 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
8R 
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formation of prayer groups. Special 
work for associate members. Endeav- 
orers who are Sunday-school teachers 
should speak to each scholar individually 
about accepting Christ. 

4. A sunrise prayer meeting on Easter 
Sunday, April 4. 

A leaflet, listing suggestions for in- 
creasing church attendance and for help- 
ing the church in other ways, will be sent 
free on request to Gen. Secy. E. P. Gates, 
Mt. Vernon and Joy Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Olla. Podrida 


The Regional Conference on Christian 
Work in Central America, which is to. be 
held at Guatemala. City March 25 to 29, 
1920, is one of a series of such confer- 
ences arranged for at the great general 
Congress on Christian Work in Latin 
America held at Panama City in 1916. It 
is interdenominational in character, and 
delegates from all the boards in the 
United States having work in Central 
America are arranging to be present, as 
well as all the workers on the field. The 
delegates from the United States will 
leave New Orleans March 138, on a United 
Fruit Company’s boat, to Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala, which is a day’s railroad 
ride from Guatemala City. Dr. Barnes 
and Mr. Detweiler, who are now in Cen- 
tral America and expect to remain until 
after the conference, are planning to re- 
turn on a steamer sailing March 29 and 
reaching New Orleans April 3. 

* * * 


Roger W. Babson makes clear the utili- 
tarian argument and appeal for the sup- 
port of the churches when he says: 

“For our own sakes, for our children’s 
sakes, for the nation’s sake, let us busi- 
ness men get behind the churches and 
their preachers! Never mind if they are 
not perfect, never mind if their theology 
is out of date. This only means that 
were they efficient they would do very 
much more. The safety of all we have 
is due to the churches, even in their 
present inefficient and inactive state. By 
all that we hold dear, let us from this 
very day give more time, money and 
thought to the churches of our city, for 
upon these the value of all we own ulti- 
mately depends.” 

* * Bg 

Rather an alarming confession—and 
one whose justification we doubt—is 
made by Rev. J. H. Shakespeare in his 
letter on reunion addressed to the 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields Monthly Review. 
While suggesting that Dean Inge paints 
the picture too darkly in saying that we 
are a pagan nation, Mr. Shakespeare 
concedes that “thinking people are 
shocked to find the church has had so 
little power to restrain human passions 
and violence,” and he adds that “we are 
not breathing the same air as a genera- 
tion ago.” In a mixed company you may, 
he says, easily find yourself in a minority 
of one if you retain the simple faith of 
a Christian. And ‘then comes this blind- 
ing statement: 

It is no use thinking that the man, and 
still less the girl, in the pew believes what is 
being said from the pulpit. We are all 
preaching to a person who is not there. 

Possibly it is true that dogmatic pres- 
entations of Christianity from the pulpit 
are sermons addressed to “persons who 
are not there,” but even among the in- 


‘dren covet attention. 
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credulous young there is, surely, a year 
ing for a spiritual outlook and a Christia 
reality of life which the pulpit has 
great opportunity to meet.—The Chri 
tian World, London. * 


Is It Enough > * 
(Continued from page 169) 

sons for the absence. This can be a 
complished by a system of calling. Chi 
A personal call o 
each pupil is worth more than ten time 
as much as postal-card visitations. Bot 
can well be used. The visits, too, shoul 
be made soon after the absence is note 
To delay is to lose the influential momen 
The teachers have another direct respo! 
sibility in improving the situation. I 
regularity in attendance on their pa 
produces the same results in the childre) 
“Tike priest, like people.” In every Cas 
their high average attendance secures 
much higher pupil average attendance 
Sometimes the teachers are misfits. Fin 
other tasks for these. Each worker 
capable of success if his real place | 
found. 
Is there time enough? If there is be 
ter use of the time we have, there wi 
be more nearly enough. Meanwhile ¥ 
can work towards the larger plan. A 
time spent for God’s children is we 


spent. 
* * * 


The secretary of religious education fi 
this column will be glad to receive al 
reply to inquiries from readers regar 
ing any phase of religious education. A 


dress Rev. F. F. Peterson, 700 Ford Buil 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


Kindred Souls 


“Mama, this paper says that catl 
when with other cattle eat more a) 
fatten better than when kept alone.” | 

“Yes, my child. I guess that is righ 

“Well, mama, we must be like cattli 

“Why, what do you mean, child?” | 

“We always have more to eat and € 
more when we have company.”’—Yonke 
Statesman. 


~ WANT ADS 


You will get results through the | 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate 
6 cents per word per insertion, cash wi) 
order. 


! 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY APPLIED ; 
CHURCH FINANCES. Write for free_sa 
nles and booklet, ‘‘The Jewell Plan.”” E, | 
Swank, Publisher, Liberty, Mo. 
ef 

WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. Catalogue fr 
fitehett Gardens, Janesville, Wis. : 
Deen eee t—d 

CHURCH FINANCE SYSTEM FREE. F 
velopes 12 cents. Write NOW. Dufold Co 
pany, Bridgeton, N. J. 


WANTED: MEAT MARKET MANAGE 
Married man with business ability and str¢ 
personality who thoroughly understands - 
tail meat business, as working manager 
South Dakota toy 


enccs. 
R. M., THE BAPTIST. : 
REDUCE THE HIGH COST OF PRIN 
ING—100 letter heads, 50 envelopes, prin 
to your copy, sent prepaid, $2. Aeme P 
ing Company, 51 Elm St., Fremont, Mi 
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“Then he climbed the tower of the old North Church 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead.” —Longfellow. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, MARCH 6, 1920 
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BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


W. EDWARD RAFFETY, Ph. D., Editor-in-Chief 


NAN F. WEEKS, Editer Children’s Publications 


OWEN C. BROWN, D. D., Editor Adult Publications 
FRANK OTIS ERB, Ph. D., Editor Young People’s Publications ANNA EDITH MEYERS, Missionary Editor 
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I. International Lessons, Keystone Graded Series Il. International Lessons, /mproved Uniform Series 


| 
| 
= Beginners’ Teacher's Text-books Bible Stories for Beginners | 
= Beginners’ ecu, s Pictures. First year, 4 parts Picture Lessons ; 
= Second year, 4 parts . . E 
= Beginners’ Pupil’s Stories Bible Lesson Pictures (Large Rolls) , 
= Primary Teacher's Text-books (Courses I, Il, Ill, 4 parts P; rimary Class E 
=) each Primary Teacher 4 
= Primary Teacher's Pictures Junior Class 
= Primary Pupil’s Stories (Courses I, II, Ill, 4 parts each) Junior Lesson Leaflets 3 
= Junior Teacher's Text-books (Courses IV, V, VI, 4 parts Junior Teacher | 
= each) Intermediate Class 5 
= Junior Pupil’s Books (Courses IV, V, VI, 4 parts each) Intermediate Teacher = 
= Intermediate Teacher's Text-books (Courses VII, VIII, IX, Young People’s Class =| 
4 parts each) Young People’s Teacher | 
— Intermediate Pupil’s Books (Courses VII, VIII, IX, 4 parts Adult Class * + 
= each Bible Lesson Leaflets ; 
= Senior Teacher's Text-books (Courses X, XI, XII, 4 parts Adult Class Teacher * | 
= each) Home Department * | 
= Senior Pupil’s Books (Courses X, XI, XIl, 4 parts each) Men's Class * ® Also carry magazine section. | 
= | 
= | 
i= III. Illustrated Papers and Magazines | 
= Sunday School Worker Youth's World The Young People’s Service | 
= Young People Junior World Babyheod 
Girl's World Our Little Ones 
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Order your supplies for the Second Quarter NOW 


Write to our nearest branch for samples of our SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, announcement of the 
revised KEYSTONE GRADED SERIES, ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS, PRICE LIST, and ORDER BLANK 


| AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


New York, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St.Louis, Seattle | 
<9) The Judson Press 


a) The greatest decade in Baptist history is dawning. The Survey Re 
of the Northern Baptist Convention quickens and gives vision. 

The New World Movement is a compelling challenge. We are pressing 
this challenge by pouring into the Sunday Schools of the continent millions 
of pages of literature, and on every page a message. This ministry of the printed 
page is a potent factor in creating and maintaining vital denominational conscience | 
and loyalty. Our great leaders were “brought up’’ on Baptist Sunday School liter- | 
ature. Non-Baptist literature does not put Baptist blood into growing boys and girls. 
It makes denominational weaklings, backboneless and vacillating, who “give nota f 
fig” to forward the big enterprises of the Northern Baptist Convention. Baptist | 
literature in Baptist Sunday Schools is an absolute necessity if we expect to grow a | 
generation of Christ-visioned, missionary-minded Baptist men and women who will 
live righteously and give liberally. 
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Church Building 


It is one thing to build a meeting-house and quite another 
to build a church. The materials of the one are shaped 
by hammer and saw, while even the pillars in the house 


qe of God are molded into form by the power of ideas and 


ideals—especially .spiritual ideals. The method in. the 


former is mechanical, and in the latter vital. 


While in this number we may seem to be laying all the 
emphasis upon material equipment, it does not follow that 
we are unmindful of the fact that a living church is of 
more importance than a lovely house. We do believe, how- 
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ever, that, other things being equal, a comfortable, con- 
venient, carefully-equipped meeting-house will enable a 


church to express its life more completely. 


The materials which enter into the construction of the 
meeting-house may be selected—accepted or rejected—while 
in building a church one must work with the materials at 
hand. Of thousands of Baptist churches it may be said: 
“Not many wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble” are called. The men and women, the boys and girls, 
with whom the local church is being builded are from the 
ranks of those of whom the Lord has made so many that 
they are common. It is good material on the whole, but 
with flaws and limitations which grace and common sense 


alone can overcome. 


The meeting-house is a local, a community institution. 
The church. is also a local institution, but it cannot be ex- 
clusively a local institution and be a Christian church. 
Perhaps the church builder faces no more difficult task than 
that of relating this local institution to its world task. The 
measure of his success in this undertaking will determine 
his right to the title of wise master builder. It will do 
more—it will gauge the strength of the Christian element 
in the church. 


Granted that its foundations are laid in Christ, the build- 
ing of a church becomes an educational process. Its de- 
velopment becomes a matter of growth in grace and know- 


ledge. Horizons are pushed back. The sympathies are 
deepened. It was to help in this task that Tur Baptist 


was established. Its supreme purpose is to assist in church 
building. We are asking the codperation of pastors and 
chureh officers in securing a large subscription list. We 
make our appeal not on the ground of loyalty to a paper, 
but on the ground of loyalty to the task of building a 
Christian church in each of the 10,000 communities of the 
Northern Baptist Convention where our people are banded 
together in the name of Christ. 


Notes 


Five numbers of Tuer Baprist have appeared up until 
Mar. 1. During this period, 7497 new annual subscriptions 
were received or at the rate of 1500 per week. 


Large lists are the order of the day. The volume of sub- 
scriptions is steadily increasing. The campaign is hardly 
under way. The coming in of other denominational week- 
lies will be announced within a few days. 


Is 100,000 circulation for THE Baptist too high a goal? 
Not if Baptists are to occupy the place they should in the 
Movement. Has your church met its quota 
of one in ten? A subscription to every ten members re- 
ported to your association is a reachable goal. 
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Our New Baptist |Headquarters 


OR years we have dreamed of having 
a Baptist center in one of our great 
cities where the offices of all our national 
societies and boards could be housed to- 
gether under one roof. Other denomina- 
tions have long enjoyed this blessing. 
The great buildings of the Presbyterians 
and Methodists on Fifth Avenue in New 
York have been an asset of untold value 
to the work. At last our Baptist dream 
seems about to come true. For several 
months it has become apparent that the 
Board of Promotion would have to secure 
new quarters, as it could rent no more 
space in the present building. The many 
workers have been so crowded together 
that their efficiency has been seriously 
handicapped. This emergency was the 
immediate cause of bringing the realiza- 
tion of our dream. ‘The Foreign Mission 
Society has seen the necessity of the es- 
tablishment of such a headquarters and 
has voted to move to New York. Its de- 
cision has made the new move possible. 
We have just signed the lease for the 
four upper floors of the Holland House, 
located at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-first Street, New York. This 
famous old hostelry which has enter- 
tained many distinguished guests, is be- 
ing remodeled into a modern office build- 
ing. The location is one of the finest in 
New York. It is on the great avenue of 
the city and is close to the Madison 
Square section where the other religious 
quarters are located. It is three blocks 
from the Pennsylvania station and within 


easy walking distance of the Grand Cen- 
tral. 

Because the Board of Promotion is not 
yet incorporated, the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety has signed the lease, and other or- 
ganizations will lease of it. The signifi- 
cant decision of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety to move to New York marks a real 
event in our denominational history. 
This oldest national Baptist missionary 
organization has always had its head- 
quarters in Boston. It has seemed a part 
of Boston, and the “Rooms” in Boston 
have been the nearest approach to a de- 
nominational center the Baptists have 
ever had. The change is not being made 
without the deepest regret, and is made 
only in the interest of the higher devel- 
opment of our denominational efficiency. 

The Foreign Mission Society will oc- 
cupy the entire eighth floor of the new 
building. On the seventh floor will be 
located the Woman’s Home Mission So- 
ciety, the Woman’s Foreign Mission So- 
ciety and the Publication Society. The 
Board of Promotion will have the entire 
ninth floor. On the top floor will be the 
quarters of the Board of Education, the 
Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Benefit Board 
and the New York State Convention. 
Thus, with the single exception of the 
Home Mission Society, all our great de- 
nominational organizations will be 
housed under the one roof. We regret 
that the Home Mission Society has de- 
cided that it is inexpedient to remove 
from its location at present. It is not 
yet decided whether the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society will remove all its offices 
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to New- York or retain part of them in 
Chicago. The Publication Society, be 
cause of its large property holdings, will 
maintain its principal office in Philadel- 
phia, but it will have a large office and 
store in the new building to accommodate 
its rapidly growing business. 

In the new building there will be a 
large board room for meetings of all 
kinds, and the room will be at the dis- 
posal of any denominational groups 
which desire to meet in New York. There 
will be rest rooms and small rooms, 
where Baptist friends can meet for con- 
ference and visiting. It is planned to 
make this a real center for Baptists com- 
ing to New York. 

The building is now being remodeled 
and will be ready for occupancy May 1. 
The exigency of the Board of Promotion 
has become so great, however, that tem- 
porary quarters are being fitted up, and 
the board is now moving to the new loca- 
tion. The other boards will not moye 
until later. From now on the Board of 
Promotion should be addressed at 276 
Fifth Ave. 

There will doubtless be some who will 
question why, when we are establishing 
denominational headquarters, we should 
not have selected Chicago, or some other 
city more in the center of the country. 
A single day of study of this problem at 
close range would satisfy anyone of the 
wisdom of the decision. New York has 
become not only the commercial center, 
but the center of religious activities of 
America, and we cannot afford to be out 

(Continued on page 2138) 
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Board of Promotion in Your Church 


can serve the best interest of every communicant as well 
as future members and the coming generation by using 


the holes. The Trays all nest and are dust-proof and sanitary. Automatic 
Fillers fill the glasses in one-tenth the time required in other fillers. 


Dietz Changeable Letter Bulletin Board 


has demonstrated to thousands of people that it is a Bulletin Board of Promotion, as 
it enables the Pastor to announce every public service, thus promoting every church 
The use of sermonettes attracts attention. 


activity. 


Bronze Frame, Steel Letters, 
Readable 150 Feet Away. Letter equip- : 
ment consists of 630 characters—Capital m=) 9M 


Dietz Noiseless Individual Communion Services 


Every Essential Feature is Possessed by These Serv- 
Note the short glass with conical-shaped 
interior, makes the tipping back of head unnecessary. 
Note also the Rubber Cushions in each hole, Bies> 
making the service noiseless; the glasses do not 
strike the bottom of the tray, they do not stick in 
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Our New Double Income Individ- 
ual Two Pocket Envelopes, used 
in the Sunday School, will double the 


Letters, lower case, also figures and punc- 
tuations. 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


The Church & Sunday School Supply House 
20 E. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
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offerings. Stock forms available at once. 
No delay in filling orders. Envelopes 
good until used. No loss. Send for samples. 
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6-Piece Set 


Fumed Solid Oak 
A Room Full of Furniture 


Send only $1.00 and we will ship you this handsome 


6-piece library set. Only $1.00 down, then $2.90 a month, 
or only $32.90 in all. A positively staggering value and one of the biggest 


bargains we have ever offered. Look at the massive set, clip the coupon below and have it 

shipped on approval. Then see for yourself what a beautiful set it is. If you do not like it, 

fr return it in 80 days and we will return your money. All you have to dois to send the coupon 
pow 4 with $1.00. This magnificent library set is not shown in our regular catalog. The value is so 


wonderful and the demand so great that there aren’t enough to go around, sosend today— 
sure. Either have set sent for you to see, or tell us to mail catalog. 


oe Piece This superb _six-piece library set is made of selected solid oak throughout, finished in rich du'l waxed, brown 


fumed oak. Large arm rocker and arm chair are 36 inches high, seats 19x19 inches. Sewing rocker and reception 
chair are 36 inches high, seats 17x 17 inches. All four pieces are padded, seats upholstered in brown imitation 
Spanish leather. Library table has 24 x 34 inch top, with roomy magazine shelf below, and beautifully designed 
ends. Jardiniere stand measures 17 inches high, with 12 inch top. Clip the coupon below, and send it to us with $1.00, and we will ship the entire 
six pieces, subject to your approval. Ne. Cc. O. D. Shipped knocked down so as to save you as much as one-half of the freight charges. 
Peppa oon Shipping weight about 175 pounds. Order by No. B8971A. Send $2.00 cash with order; $2.90 monthly. Price $32.90« 


Act Now—While This Special Offer Lasts 


Don’t wait a day longer. Sit down today and send in the coupon for this 6-piece fumed Solid Oak Library 
Set. Fora litnited time only we are able to offer you this stupendous bargain. Prices,as you know, on everything are pf dag dat bated baba etal 
going up, up, up. _It is impossible to tell just what day it will be necessary for us to increase the price of this wonderful ¢ ° 

fumed Solid Oak Library Set. So act, but act quick. Fill out the coupon and send it to us with the first small payment o Free Trial Coupon 


and we will ship you this wonderful 6-piece fumed Solid Oak Library Set Pieces not sold separately. Straus & Schram 
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as a men ts M4 Enclosed find $1.00. Ship special adver- 
e ? tised 6-piece Fumed Oak Library Suite. I 
> am to have 80 days’ free trial. If I keep the 
Ka 


’ te, 1 will $2.90 bly, If 
en an account with us. We trust honest people any- 7 eptistied: il ote Couatare the suite eitninah Gare 
Muere in the United States. Send for this wonderful bargain Along with $1.00 to 
Bhown above, or choose from o«r big catalog. One price to all, = ‘ 
pln a Ne discount for ey Not one Benny extra us now. Have this fine 
edit. o not ask for a special cash price. e cannot offer i j £ 
ny discount from these sensational prices. Ne C.O. De library set shipped on 30 


and you ere to refund my money and any freigh 
charges I paid. 


© 6-Piece Library Set, No. B5971A. $32.90. 


- . days’ trial. We will also 
30 Days Trial | Free Bargain Catalog (22a our bind Baresin VER PST aN ee aan AE eS aes 
Our guarantee protects Send for it. Shows thousands Catalog listing thousands of o R.F.D. 
you. If not perfectly satis- of bargains in furniture, Jewelry, amazing bargains. Only a e OPEBDOENOis.cactceescdde evhtse cadvasspccnbebacacucays ooccce 
ied, return the article at carpets, rugs, curtains, silver- small first payment and balance ¢ 


our expense within 30 days ware, stoves, porch and lawn n iF 
and get your money back furniture, women’s, men’s and in monthly payments for o Shipping 

—also any freight you paid. children’s wearing apparel. Send anything you want. Send e PONS. dancer sdenavin dadaadhevcuncepenveavceues seerabecthoasuséyn 
Could any offer be fairer? the coupon today. the coupon today. 
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Tho Bulletin Board 


Will You Try It? the part of the great leaders in industry among the employers.” -_ 


The employer, Dr. Eaton declares, is the “normal leader of the 
Af HE evangelistic program of the New World Movement for men.in his employ.” If the employer will come to his men 


the coming five weeks is most suggestive: in the spirit of friendship and codperation, introducing a hu- 

First Sunday in March—‘All Ready.” man element Jong lacking, he believes peace will follow. - | 
Second Sunday in March—‘“Every Member Present.” } : . | 
Third Sunday in March—“Bring One.” The War Dictatorship 5 


Fourth Sunday in March—‘Accept Christ. ri HE Minneapolis Journal in a timely editorial discusses the 


‘Sheba? < Ras Jai Lhe ae danger incident to an undue extension of the power lodged 
LL Soe pete in vur Chief Executive during the war. It quotes Mr. Elihu | 
The ‘Treaty Controversy Root as declaring that these powers are broader and more 

i : , i autocratic than those possessed by any sovereign in the | 
1 PEAKING at Johns Hopkins University, Mr. Herbert  ¢jyijjzed world. This brings to mind an incident reported bya 
wm Hoover expressed himself with characteristic clearness UD- yyon. Maurice F. Egan, formerly our ambassador to Denmark. 
on the controversy over the league of nations. “It would ap- When the guest of King Haakon of Norway, his host asked 
pear to an outsider,” said Mr. Hoover, “that both sides are in him, “Mr, Egan, what is the difference between the president 
agreement on all the great major ideas of the league and the of the United States and the king of Norway?” When no reply 
major ideas of reservations, but that they are in disagreement was forthcoming, Haakon went on to say, “One is king for | 


mostly over secondary questions in the reservations. In the four years and the other is president for life.” ; | 
meantime the world is held in suspense. Infinite misery goes : 
on accumulating. Forces are set in motion that may yield yas VWs GC. pe Convention ri 
new conflicts.” Continuing, Mr. Hoover called attention to 


PRIL 13-20 is the date fixed for the sixth convention of thal | 
Ht Young Women’s Christian Association, of the United States 
of America, and Cleveland is to be the place of meeting. This” 
meeting, always of importance, takes on peculiar significance this 
‘ : year from the character of some of the questions that will be | 
Skip This Item considered} Everyone familiar with the work of this organiza- 
tion knows that upon the decisions made at this meeting large 
issues hang. In view of this fact, the “Call to Prayer” which 
is being sent out in connection with the notices of the con- 
vention is most timely. The friends of this important ores 
zation are asked to pray the prayer of thanksgiving, of peni- 
tence, of intercession and of consecration. The call ends, “So 
let us pray that all our work may be begun, continued and 
ended in Him.” May we add our earnest hope that every reader 
For Hungry Children of Tue BAprist will seek God’s guidance and blessing for this” 
important convention. 


the danger to Europe in long delay as leading to “a steady 
degeneration of the standard of living and the slow decay of 
the forces of stability.”” When our representatives play politics 
while great: issues are at stake, decent people are disgusted. 


HE committee on ministerial support of the Presbyterian 

Church recommends that $1500 per annum be made the 
minimum salary for pastors in that denomination. It also 
asks that the General Assembly, at its next session, make 
provision to make up the difference where local churches fail 
to meet the standard set by the committee. Baptist pastors 
on salaries of $1000 or less are requested to skip this item. 


E reported receipts of $248.50 in our issue for Feb. 28, 


and since that time the following gifts have been re- ° eae ie 
ceived: John A. Nelson, Maynard, Minn., $25; S. C. Bonner, The Christian Spirit 
Chino, Cal., $20; Mrs. A. J. Nichols, Comanche, Iowa, $1; UR readers will be interested in a letter recently received 
Andrew J. Jennings, Fall River, Mass., $5; Mrs. E. T. Richards by THE Baptist which is so fine that we cannot with- 
and family, Kenmore, N. D., $6.35; Rev. D. J. Allen, Hannibal, stand the impulse to pee its 
N. Y., $2. Amount received to date—$307.85. ce , N. D., Feb. 24, 1920. 


“Hnclosed please find six dollars and thirty-five cents — 
: , ° Ray's p ($6.35) to be used to relieve suffering in Czecho-Slovakia.. This 
coe ee +, aba He ee m4 ie ee eet the is a family offering—something from each little child. Wonder 
money. He is a teacher and brings to his work for us un- jf we could hear from someone in that country direct, as that 
usual knowledge of the need and a sympathetic interest. would make the children more interested. We have not much to 
F give, so just put it all together. This country has not had a full 

Something Unusual crop for years and we are farmers. May God bless you in your 


T is reported that the city of Schenectady, N. Y:, has pro- work. “Sincerely, 


vided life insurance to the amount of $1000 for everyone of [Signed] “Mrs. ot 
its municipal officials and employes. This is paternalism of What foeloinot pend iand, weasel isle nee are in thi 


On Feb. 23 we forwarded a draft for 22,598 crowns to a 


a kind that will be highly satisfactory to those who benefit Se ag 
by it. We wait to hear from the tax-payers. One Cent Drop Letters 
Dt Charles AS Faton’s View E Senate postoffice committee recommends penny postage 


for drop letters. While this amendment has not been 
R. CHARLES A. EATON, who left the pastorate of the adopted as yet, it is likely to become a law if the wishes 0 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church to devote himself to their constituencies are allowed to control the action of our 
social work, believes that the schism between labor and capi- legislators. . 
tal has entered the stage of reconciliation and healing. Writ- ° : | 
ing in Leslie’s, he gives two reasons for his opinion. He French Railway Strike 3 q 
claims that “public opinion in America is against the use of its RANCE faces a nation-wide railway strike. Already re- 
enormous public power by organized labor in its struggle strictions have been placed upon restaurants, hotels an 
against organized capital.’ We assume that Dr. Eaton means  boarding-houses. Premier Millerand threatens to mobilize all 
the use of that power regardless of public welfare, as he cites the strikers into the army and force them to see that food 
the coal and steel strikes. His second reason for hopefulness and necessities are transported. It is said that the government _ 
is found in the “amazing change in attitude and method on intends to arrest the leaders of the strike. | 
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Finding Christ 


HE Central Christian Advocate contains an interesting ac- 


count of Bishop Leonard’s conversion, taken from his 
“fvangelism in the Remaking of the World.” When a lad, 
he attended a series of revival meetings and went forward 
to the altar on three successive evenings, but without finding 
any help. He tells us that on his return home on the third 
night, “mother was waiting for my return. It was always her 
custom to remain awake until she knew I was home, but on 
this occasion she was sitting in her old armchair. Poor soul, 
she was such a sufferer! Rheumatism had played havoc with 
her body. Her limbs and feet and hands were so swollen and dis- 
torted. She said, as I entered her room, ‘Well, how did you get 
along?’ I replied there was no use trying and that I would have to 
give it up. ‘No,’ she said, ‘don’t give up. Let’s pray about it.’ 
She had been so long an invalid that I could not recall the last 
time I had seen her kneel in prayer. But on this occasion 
she did kneel, and, with her hand on my head as I kneeled 
at her side, she prayed as only a mother could pray. It was 
then that IU found the Lord.” 


A True Word 


HE Alabama Baptist, commenting upon a certain theo- 

logical controversy, expresses itself in this sensible 
fashion: 1 

“Oftentimes the seeming difference of men is merely in 
phraseology. One uses the language of Zion and all modern 
scientific terms are tabooed. Another uses scientific terms ex- 
pressive of doctrinal and Christian growth. Paul taught Chris- 
tian evolution in all of his doctrine of growth and grace. The 
old psalmist taught the survival of the fittest in such terms 
as the seed of the righteous shall inherit the earth. Most fre- 
quently the difference in brethren is only in appearance and 
not in reality, but even if they have really differed, who has 
made the one the judge over the other’s conscience?” 


Puerility 


N the opinion of Zion’s Advocate, the statement made by sup- 

porters of the ‘‘concordat” between the Episcopal and Con- 
gregational .bodies that the need for Episcopal ordination of 
Congregational ministers has been made clear by the war, is 
puerile. The Advocate goes on to say that it is also untrue, 
“as any person who has been in touch with our army or navy, 
or is at all familiar with conditions on our practically non-ex- 
istent frontier and on the foreign mission fields, will bear testi- 
mony. The people are not clamoring for the ministrations 
of an ‘Anglican priest’—at least there are not outward signs of 
such violent agitation. In fact, there are many places ‘in the 
camps at home, on the high seas, through the foreign mission 
field, and on the far frontier in this country’ where the good 
and sensible people do not know what an ‘Anglican priest’ 
is like or what particular program of ecclesiastical polity he 
represents—and they don’t care.” 


‘Universal Tolerance’ 


OMMENTING upon the plea for universal tolerance and 

unrestricted freedom of speech, the Religious Telescope 
(United Brethren) asks some pointed questions: 

“Suppose a man appears on a street corner advocating ar- 
son. He advises to burn the house of the mayor, the chief 
of police and the superintendent of schools. Some rattle- 
brained man in the crowd will attempt to follow his plan. 
Shall we let the speaker go free, then punish his dupe? We 
have enacted laws, local and general, to safeguard the pro- 
visions of the national and state constitutions, and cities as 
well. The constitutions contain the principles. Our laws are 
the working out of those principles in practical application. 
Laws to prevent and punish are a necessary consequent of a 
constitution and generally follow in line with its spirit. Now, 
along comes a street speaker, whose message is subversive of 


law—of laws passed to make the constitution of some effect. 
Shall we leap over the laws he counsels to violate, and alight 
on the constitution itself, and claim that it gives him protec- 
tion in his lawless course, simply because it says in a gen- 
eral way that freedom of speech and of the press shall not be 
abridged?” 


Abandoning Evangelism 


RITING on “Religion Stagnates While Society Changes,”’ 

in the Christian Century, Joseph Ernest McAfee finds 

little in present religious conditions to encourage hope for the 

future. Some features of the reconstruction which he believes 

to be essential to the progress of religion may be found in his 
paragraphs upon missions: 

“Surely no intelligent’ Christian can fail to sense the de- 
mand for a complete overhauling of the missionary program 
of Christianity. By this time only the confirmedly ecclesiasti- 
cized can hope that the prevalence of the Christian ideal can be 
attained by the sectarian, individualistic propaganda which has 
so far been pursued. The one-by-one process of ‘conversion’ has 
not even kept up with the natural increase in the population of 
the globe. There are more ‘heathen’ in this year of grace than 
there have ever been before. The only hope of Christian mis- 
sions is the transfer of responsibility from the ten, twenty, forty, 
hundred-and-fifty different and often competing mission boards, 
and the organization of the task under large agencies freed from 
ecclesiastical control, functioning in clearly defined ministries of 
education, health, sanitation and hygiene, scientific and indus- 
trial programs, and other natural social divisions, on the one 
part, and, on the other, grand territorial divisions corresponding 
to the racial or ethnic organization of mankind. Completely 
eliminated from any and all of these phases of the program must 
be that feature upon which a belated ecclesiasticism still lays 
supreme emphasis, the socalled evangelistic, which is in its 
final intent a tenacious propaganda in the interests of sectarian 
formulas and shibboleths.” 

That appears to be a call for the elimination of effort to 
earry the gospel of Jesus Christ to the non-Christian world. 
If that is the writer’s conviction, he runs counter to the over- 
whelming and increasing sentiment that the greatest need of 
individuals and of nations is a new heart. Not alone religion- 
ists, but shrewd business men and leading economists are 
emphasizing what Mr. MacAfee seems desirous of discarding. 


Infallibility 


HE Truth (Roman Catholic) devotes two pages of the 

February issue to an article on “The Teaching Authority 
of the Church.” The writer claims that “Christ clearly gave the 
apostles and their successors the divine guarantee that his 
church would never fall into error.” This large deduction the 
writer bases upon the assumption that the authority to preach, 
“coming as it did from the Son of God, necessarily implies in- 
fallibility.”” We wonder! Was Peter infallible when, at Antioch, 
Paul withstood him to the face? Hither Peter or Paul was dis- 
tinctly in error, and this concerning a matter clearly within 
the province of religion. Was there any church, in the Roman 
Catholic sense of the word, when Christ commissioned his dis- 
ciples to go and make disciples? 


Protestants in Transylvania 


HE Continent contains an article by J. R. Fleming calling 

attention to intolerable conditions in Transylvania. Sepa- 
rated from Hungary by the war and likely to be given to Ru- 
mania, the Protestants of this little country—largely Presby- 
terians—are likely to be exterminated unless the allied powers 
come to their help. Already 600 schools belonging to the Re- 
formed Church have either been appropriated or their work 
seriously crippled. The churches have lost all freedom of 
teaching. All sermons must be placed in the hands of censors 
ten days before they are delivered and no additions may be 
made after they are censored. Rumania needs to be taken in 
hand and taught a lesson, 
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The Old Meeting-house 


’ stood on a wind-swept hill and looked down 
on a narrow valley through which ran a silvery 

brook. In style it was neither Gothic nor colonial, 
but plain rectangular. It had neither tower nor 
foyer, neither pastor’s study nor kitchen. At some 
time in the remote past it had been painted white, 
but the storms and the wind and the sun had done 
their work, reducing the general tone to a soft gray. 
Ranged along the back and one side of the lot 
were a lot of sheds where the horses were kept 
while their owners were attending the services. 
Adjoining the church lot on the side was the grave- 
yard, as it was called, where the myrtle covered 
all but the most recent graves and where roses 
grew in profusion. Here children of the near-by 
school loved to play in the summer time, often 
busying themselves in removing the moss from the 
headstones that they might decipher names that 
had become almost illegible. 

The front doors opened directly into the audi- 
torium, and the pulpit was hung high up on the 
wall between these doors. It was a tiny, box-like 
affair, with a door on either side, reached by a long 
flight of stairs. The pews all had doors, and some 
—designed for large families—were square, with 
seats around three sides. When the members of 
the family had entered the pew and the door had 
been closed and buttoned, it was allowable for the 
small members of the family, if such there were, to 
get down upon the floor and play quietly while the 
services were In progress. 

At the opposite end of the room from the pulpit 
was a gallery. Here the choir was placed; and 
when an anthem was rendered, the whole congrega- 
tion arose, turned their backs to the preacher and 
faced the choir. The tune was raised by Uncle 
Hiram, who struck his tuning-fork upon the wood- 
work, got the pitch and passed it on to his fellow 
musicians. Fiven with this aid he sometimes began 
at an altitude which made it impossible to reach 
subsequent and still higher notes. It was neces- 
sary on such occasions to back up and begin over 
again. Such hymn-books as there were contained 
only the words, and not infrequently Uncle Hiram 
lined out the hymn, especially if the words were un- 
familiar. 

At the pulpit end of the room were two stoves, 
one on either side, and the stove pipes ran the en- 
tire length of the building. Although held in place 
by wires, these pipes seemed to be in a chronic 
state of collapse, sometimes falling apart during 
the service. The heat furnished was most uncer- 
tain as to quantity, and not a few of the older peo- 
ple brought foot stoves—little tin boxes with per- 
forated covers in which live coals had been placed 
hefore leaving home. In spite of the large stoves 
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and their smaller prototypes, the climate was fre 
quently so arctic as to make warmth in devotion 
difficult. ‘ | 

Immediately following the morning service, a 
half hour or so was devoted to ‘‘testimonies.’’ Few 
participated, but Deacon Tyler and Deacon Elliott 
always took part. Deacon Tyler pitched his voice 
in a low key and, possibly due to the lack of teeth, 
mumbled his words. We knew that he was speak- 
ing, but only those near by knew what he was say- 
ing. Deacon Elliott, on the contrary, was wont to 
roar. He began moderately, but soon gained steam | 
and headway. He was a large, fleshy man, and his 
violent delivery made the use of his red bandanna 
handkerchief imperative. Usually he gave an ac 
count of his conversion which, according to his 
statement, took place on a certain day back of his. 
father’s wood-pile. ‘‘When I arose from my 
knees,’’? he would shout, ‘‘the birds sang sweeter, 
the flowers were brighter, and all nature was more 
beautiful.’? Thev were good men and full of the 
Holy Spirit. 

It was quite the thing for the young men to 
assemble under the sheds and wait until the service 
began before entering the church. Then they came 
filing in, making not a little noise with their heavy 
boots, and trying vainly to look unconscious. In 
the summer time the custom prevailed among the 
women of bringing sprigs of caraway, which they 
nibbled while listening to the dominie’s sermon. 

Those were good days, when life was simple and 
the church was the natural gathering place of the 
people of the community. The old meeting-house 
has long ago disappeared, but the influences for 
eood received within its walls have passed into life 
and can never perish. | 


Millions and Meeting-houses 


HEN one of our good friends was told that 

Tue Baptist was to issue a Meeting-house 
Number, he urged that it be postponed until the 
special drive is out of the way. His fear was that 
churches might be incited to plunge into building 
enterprises which would draw off money that is 
needed to make the One Hundred Million Dollar 
Campaign successful. It may well happen that the 
illustrations in this number will suggest to some 
churches better equipment for their work and spur 
them on to the task of securing it. Possibly—not 
probably—a church here or there may hold back 
from doing its full share in the drive in order to 
increase its building fund. But we are fully per- 
suaded that this Meeting-house Number is good 
campaign literature. Far be it from us to put any- 
thing in the way of the success of the greatest enter- 
prise ever undertaken by Baptists. 
Just think a moment of the relation between 
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this $100,000,000 movement and much needed chureh 
buildings. While the budget contains no specific 
designation for meeting-houses, it does include a 
large amount which will go into new buildings for 
ehurches. The $100,000,000 includes for state con- 
ventions the sum of $5,627,500 for permanent equip- 
ment. Read the statements in this issue concerning 
the church edifice needs in different states! Mark 
that the raising of the $100,000,000 means an un- 
precedented increase in new church buildings, as 
aid is given by state conventions to churches that 
need better equipment. Do not fail to recognize 
that a part of the amount designated for the Home 
Mission Society will go into the ehureh edifice fund. 
This number a stumbling block in the way of the 
One Hundred Million Dollar Campaign? On the 
contrary, it is the best sort of propaganda and 
should fill the heart of every member of every 


- ehurech needing new and better facilities with a de- 


termination to contribute to the uttermost that this 
creat effort may be crowned with success. 


A Sick President and the Constitution 


HE serious illness of Pres. Wilson, from which 
he is now happily recovering, and the dis- 
missal of Secy. Lansing have presented to the 
American people some considerations which are 
apparently destined to have their earnest atten- 
tion. The issues raised may be and should be dis- 


- eussed entirely apart from the charges of autocracy 


made against the President, and the other charge 
that he has again shown himself ‘‘constitutionally 
incapable of doing effective team work.’’ They 


_ would be timely no matter who might be filling the 


office of President. 
_ The country has been impressed with the pos- 
sible dangers following from a headless govern- 


ment, whether this condition is brought about by 


ilmess or by the absence of the Chief Executive 


_ from the country. It may happen that the times 


demand important decisions. And there is no 
authority competent to make them. Some men con- 
templating this situation have suggested constitu- 


tional changes so that the President would be de- 


prived of a portion of his power. There is at least 
one bill in Congress at the present time which looks 
in this direction. Another bill, that of Congress- 


man Rogers of Massachusetts, seeks to define the 


term ‘‘inability’’ as applied to the President. In 


_ ease of long-continued illness or serious incapacity, 
presidential authority should be definitely lodged 
somewhere. At present the Constitution provides 


that ‘‘In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 


discharge the duties of the said office, the same shall 


devolve on the vice-president.’’ The lack of a clear 


_ understanding of what is meant by disability makes 


an impossible situation. Imagine the condition of 
things if, instead of improving, Pres. Wilson had 


_ become worse, and lingered for a long time in a con- 


dition that made serious work impossible or un- 


wise, while he at the same time retained something 
_ like clearness of mind. Mr. Rogers’ bill would have 
the Supreme Court, whenever asked by either 


House of Congress, determine whether disability 
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Within the meaning of the Constitution exists. Sueh 
a bill has merit. | 

Attention is also again called to our political 
custom of choosing a vice-president, not because 
of his outstanding ability, but in order, by favoring 
some particular state or section, to increase the 
general strength of the ticket. Our vice-presidents 
have generally been agreeable gentlemen; they 
have seldom been statesmen of the first rank. More 
than once we have narrowly escaped trouble on this 
account. Shall we learn the obvious lesson that 
this should teach? 

Yet another question which has inevitably come 
to the fore as a result of recent discussions relates 
to interference on the part of the President in for- 
eign affairs. How far should the President be 
allowed, because he represents the United States, 
to obtrude himself and his ideas into foreign mat- 
ters, as, for instance, in the case of Fiume, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, the assump- 
tion being that his action will afterwards have the 
support of Congress? ‘To speak for himself and 
even for his party is one thing; to pledge or to re- 
fuse the support of the United States to given pol- 
icles is another thing. It would be well if there were 
constitutional limits to what may be done in this 
direction. It should not be in the power of any 
one man to ‘‘deliver’’ the country without consult- 
ing it. 

Our system of government has worked well so 
long as we retained our policy of isolation. There 
are some indications that, when we are thrown into 
more vigorous international activity, some defini- 
tions touching on the extent of respective powers, 
and some limitations, will become necessary. 


Death of Dr. George W. Lasher 


a Saturday afternoon, Feb. 21, Dr. George Wil- 
liam Lasher was suddenly called from earth 
to heaven. He had passed the allotted limit of 
years by almost a decade, and for sixty years had 
been active in the work of our denomination. Since 
August, 1875, he had been one of the editors of the 
Journal and Messenger, and through its columns 
helped to shape denominational policies and_ to 
carry our denominational undertakings to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Of commanding physique and positive convic- 
tions, Dr. Lasher had been a noticeable figure at our 
denominational gatherings for half a century. Men 
might differ with him as to method or on questions 
of theology, but no one questioned as to where he 
stood, or doubted his sincerity. 

It is worthy of note that his life was practically 
cotemporaneous with that of the paper to which 
he gave so much of his life. He was born in 18382 
and the Journal and Messenger was established in 
1831. Only a few moments after the close of a con- 
ference with a representative of the General Board 
of Promotion which will probably result in com- 
bining the Journal and Messenger with T'Hr Bap- 
vist, Dr. Lasher finished his earthly work. 

An upright, devoted and useful servant of Jesus 
Christ has passed from the toil of earth to the joys 
of our Father’s house. 
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Making Connections 


LANG may be bad form, but some of it is WOn- 
S derfully expressive. In the vocabulary of the 
street we hear about ‘‘getting it across’’ or ‘*pnut- 
ting it over.’’ These inelegant expressions stand 
for something important in the life of our denom1- 
nation. They represent the difficult process of 
connecting the rank and file of our people with our 
ereat undertakings. At Denver last May, a com- 
pany of Baptists launched a big enterprise. The 
vote was most hearty, the enthusiasm unbounded, 
the interest and faith tremendous; but the thought- 
ful members of the convention were asking them- 
selves how the interest, enthusiasm and faith of 
those present could be carried to the million and 
a half of Baptists who were not there. Since that 
time, plans for raising one hundred millions of 
dollars have been perfected. They are good plans; 
hut it is useless to plan our work if we do not work 
our plans. 

To sueceed in this big job means not only a 
large amount of work, but work by a large num- 
her of people. Able and devoted as are the men jn 
charge of the campaign, they cannot do all that 
must be done in order to win a victory. They are 
not wizards, and if they were, it would be bad for 
us. All of the spiritual values of this campaign— 
by far the largest values—would be lost were Dr. 
Aitchison and his co-laborers able and willing to 
ereate the needed millions out of some ash heap. 

The first thing to be done, and in view of which 
these plans have been formulated, is to tie up 
churches and individuals to this task. Many Bap- 
tists do not know why this money is needed. They 
do not realize the world need. They have been un- 
able to visualize life in the interior of Africa or 
among the swarming millions of China. They have 
not fully sensed the conditions in congested dis- 
tricts of our own great cities. They do not under- 
stand the necessity for Christian schools. They 
do not see the relation between their generous giv- 
ing and the preservation of a Christian eiviliza- 
tion. In all too many cases people have given 
simply because a certain amount was expected 
from their church and they did not wish to be 
slackers. It is high time that every Baptist should 
feel that the spiritual need of the unsaved millions 
constitutes an appeal to himself to which it is a 
privilege to respond. 

Just here is the staggering task. How shall 
the need represented in this appeal be brought 
home to the men, women and children of our 
churches? It is easy to see how it cannot be done. It 
will not be accomplished by leaving everything to 
our secretaries, even when we have added to those 
in charge of the General Board of Promotion all 
those who represent them in the various states. 
We are always in danger of worshiping machinery 
and of vesting it with occult powers. Organization 
is absolutely essential, but the purpose of it is to 
reach and interest the uninterested members. 

_ The plan proposed contemplates reaching every 
individual in the church with intelligence as to what 
is to be undertaken, why it is undertaken, and an 
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appeal for generous giving. Ina majority of cases 
one man in each church will determine very largely 
whether or not that church does its part. That man 
is the pastor. If any pastor who reads these words 
thinks that this burden is unjustifiably large, we 
will not stop to argue the question, but simply ask | 
him if the assertion is not true. In the great ma-—_— 
jority of cases, where the pastor throws himself 
whole-heartedly into an undertaking, the people. 
will support him; where he is indifferent, the peo- 
ple will be indifferent. We make an appeal then — 
to the pastors. You are the living link between — 
the world need and your people. If you love thee 
kingdom of God as we know you do—help to connect — 
your people with this great forward movement for — 
the redemption of the world. : 


Our Thanks . 


K are under special obligations to the firm of 

Lowe and Bollenbacher, in charge of the 
bureau of architecture of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church, for the use of cuts illustrating the open 
country and the village church buildings. The bu-— 
reau is preparing a series of illustrated mono- 
graphs on church buildings, the first of which has_ 
already appeared. We hope that our own Home 
Mission Society may soon organize a bureau of 
architecture which will render the invaluable serv- 
ice for Baptist churches which the Methodist bureau 
gives to the churches of that communion. | 


Adjusted 


Te view of the closing paragraph in the letter 
from southern California appearing in last’ 
week’s issue, our readers will be interested to know 
that at a special meeting of the Board of Education — 
held on Feb. 23-24, adjustments were made which 
united all our forces in enthusiastic support of the 
campaign for $100,000,000. The fact is that our 
needs total much more than the amount agreed upon” 
at Denver; hence our difficulties. 4 
Hon. J. B. Thresher, one of our best known and 
most useful Baptist laymen, died at his home inv 
Dayton, Ohio, on Feb. 19. Mr. Thresher was born 
in Stafford, Conn., in 1836, and had been a resident 
of Dayton for sixty-four years. The news of his” 
death reached us just as we were going to press. 
He was a man of fine spirit, honored and trusted 
in the business world, and an earnest and devoted 
follower of Jesus Christ. In a later issue of THE 
Baptist we shall furnish a more extended apprecia-_ 
tion of his life and service. ; 
Are you a member of an open country church % 
How would you like such a building for your 
church as appears on page 192? If the One Hun- 
dred Million Dollar Campagn is successful, your 
state convention board will help you to get such a 
building. { 
* * * s 
If you see a plan among our illustrations for a 
church building such as your church ought to have, 
bring it to the attention of your state convention 
board. 4 
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JAMES M. STIFLER 


XPANSION at home and abroad 

seems to characterize the work of 
che First Church at Evanston, ll. On 
the campus of Shanghai Baptist College 
stands Evanston Hall, a handsome new 
dormitory made possible by the gifts of 
men of the Evanston Church. Built to 
accommodate 150 Chinese boys seeking 
a Christian education, it is already 
crowded to capacity, and scores of am- 
bitious, promising young men have had 
to be turned away. In Evanston, the 
ehurch has recently purchased  prac- 
tically the entire block on which its 
edifice stands, and a large addition will 
soon be erected to provide facilities for 
the Sunday-school, young people’s work, 
community service, and other phases of 
the growing activity of the church. 
Since June 15, 1909, Dr. James M. Stifler 
has been pastor at Evanston. Under his 
efficient ministry this church, with its 
increasing missionary interest, its large 
constructive plans for the future, its 
community influence, and the personnel 
of its membership, has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding churches 
of the denomination. 

Chronologically, the career of Dr. Stif- 
ler is comparatively brief, for he has not 
yet reached middle age; in service, how- 
ever, his career has proved to be one of 
substantial usefulness. Born in Illinois 
and educated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and at Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, from which he was graduated in 
1899, he began his ministerial career as 
pastor of the First Church of Roselle, 
N. J.. where he remained for ten years 
and then came to Evanston. He is not 
only a popular and forceful preacher, but 
also a gifted writer whose literary style 
displays that rare combination of charm- 
ing freshness and virility. For three 
years he was Sunday- 
school lesson writer for 
the Sunday School Times, 
and since 1911 has served 
as Sunday-school lesson 
writer for the Publication 
Society. His books include 
“The Religion of Benjamin 
Franklin,” The Fighting 
Saint” and “The Christ of 
Christianity.” During the 
war he served as religious 
work director at Camp 
Dodge. 

His two pastorates have 
been unusually successful, 
and in both he has taken 
a great interest in civic af- 
fairs. At Roselle he or- 
Zanized the Citizens’ 
League, and at Evanston 
he is president of the 
Evanston Municipal Asso- 
ciation. He is also presi- 
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dent of the Evanston Council of Re- 
ligious Education, is a member of the 
General Board of Promotion and of 
its administrative committee, and since 
1911 has been a member of the Board 
of Education. He was also a member 
of the committee on denominational 
paper whose work led to the establish- 
ment of THr BAptist.. His present pas- 
torate may well be described as a typical 
example of an expanding church under 
the leadership of a growing man. 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN 


HE great audience at the Atlantic 

City meeting of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention in May, 1918, will never 
forget that dramatic moment when 
George W. Coleman exhibited the bat- 
tered German helmet which he _ had 
picked up in the war zone of France. 
As president of the convention for that 
year and as chairman of its war com- 
mission, Mr. Coleman had presented a 
report of his impressions and exper- 
iences, having just returned from an ex- 
tended visit to England and France. 
During his visit in England and as a 
fellow Baptist, he had taken luncheon 
with Premier Lloyd George. 

Mr. Coleman has had an interesting 
career in the field of publicity. He be- 
gan as assistant editor of the Journal of 
Education, from 1886 to 1889, and for 
the following three years was business 
manager of the New England Magazine. 
He served as publisher of the Christian 
Endeavor World for seven years, and 
from 1910 to 1915 was publicity director 
of the McElwain Shoe Manufacturing 


Company. For two years he was pres- 
ident of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. His career has also 
taken him into the field of politics. He 
was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1912, a member of 
the Boston City Council for three years 
and its president in 1915, and a member 


‘of the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 


vention from 1917 to 1919. Since 1915 
he has been giving his entire time to 
religious and civic work, especially in 
the promotion of the open forum move- 
ment. He is now president of the Open 
Forum National Council. 

To many Baptists, Mr. Coleman is 
doubtless best known for his connection 
with the famous Boston Ford Hall Sun- 
day Meetings, which he founded more 
than twelve years ago. Since 1908 these 
meetings have been influencing the so- 
cial and moral life of thousands of peo- 
ple of all classes and creeds who are 
seldom reached by the churches. 
Through Mr. Coleman’s tireless efforts, 
Ford Hall audiences have had the priv- 
ilege of listening to many of the most 
famous men and women of our time. 
His religious activity, however, is not 
confined exclusively to Ford Hall. He 
has been president of the Boston Bap- 
tist Social Union, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sunday School Association, 
and for the past twelve years has been 
a deacon in the Clarendon Street Church 
of Boston, in which as a boy of ten he 


was baptized by the late Dr. A. J. 
Gordon. 
Mr. Coleman’s career exhibits a re- 


markable versatility of service. He is 
recognized as one of the leading publicity 
experts in America. His service in 
political affairs is a constant emphasis 
of fearless, uncompromising righteous- 
ness. In his broad civic religious ac- 
tivity, he has made a con- 
tribution whose value it is 
still too early adequately 
to measure. As a Baptist 
layman, his service is of 
the type which cheers the 
pastor, builds up _ the 
church and promotes the 
. welfare of the denomina- 
tion. 


Meet the ups and downs 
of life with a certain non- 
chalance. It is merely pay- 
ing the cost of existence. 
Martyrs have gone singing 
to the stake because they 
were willing to discharge 
all the obligations of duty. 
for most of us there is 
not that supreme sacrifice. 
We have only little irrita- 
tions. Let us meet them 
with a light heart, and 
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with a forgetting and for- 
giving spirit. — Desmond. 
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RURAL CHURCH AND COMMUNITY HOUSE 


The Country Church 


By RAGNAR A. ARLANDER 


\ IRST let me say that if you are 
going to build a new country 
meeting-house, by all means employ 
a good church architect, and remem- 
ber that all architects are not good 
church architects. The farmer is so 
used to helping himself that he does a little of everything— 
blacksmithing, building, painting, a Jack-of-all-trades. Many 
a time I have admired him for his skill. He has planned his 
own house, and may undertake, together with the village car- 
penter, to plan the new church building in order to save the 
expense of the architect’s fee, but this is false economy. 
I need not say that I believe the country church ought to be 
just as inviting and dignified, just 
as practical and well equipped as 
the city church. The country 


and the cottages in a little town or 
in the open country. A _ country 
church ought to be “churchy,” and 


bank building, or a clubhouse. It 
does not need to be of strictly Gothic 
design. Personally, I like the English style. 

I prefer the frame building in the country also, because it 
can be painted white, and nothing is prettier than a white 
church building on the background of an evergreen grove. Of 
course there must be trees around the country church—the more 
of them the better. 


not look like a heathen temple, a 3 


The country church must have a spire or a tower of some © 


kind with a good bell in it. 


The Main Auditorium 


This ought to be on the tele- 


folks can appreciate these things 
just as well as the city folks, but 
sO many seem yet to be of the 
opinion that anything is good 
enough for the country. My doc- 
trine is that nothing is too good 
for the country. 
A Frame Building 

Admitting that a stone or brick 
building would be more substan- 
tial, I would prefer a frame build- 
ing on a high concrete or cement- 
block foundation. With: the 
means that are usually at the dis- 
posal of a rural church, one can 
build a prettier and more orna- 
mental house with lumber. I 
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scope order. By this I mean that 
it should be so planned that it 
can be made to suit the size of 
the audience. The audiences vary 
much more in the country than in 
the city, depending on the weather 
and the condition of the roads. 
One can, therefore, not very well 
build an auditorium in one room 
that will suit all occasions. It 


ing when the audience is small, 
or too crowded when conditions 
are favorable. Adjoining the 
auditorium there ought to be 
rooms Which can conveniently be 
added to the main auditorium by 


have seen a number of churches ee = 
built in recent years which look 
substantial enough, but which, be- 
cause for lack of means every- 
thing ornamental has been elimin- 
ated, have the appearance of a 
vault or a large sepulcher rather 
than of a house of worship. <A 
building like that may do very 
well on the business street of a 
city, but in my estimation it does 
not harmonize with the homes 
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the opening of rolling partitions 
or accordion doors. Such arrange- 
ment will make it possible for the 
church to provide room for special 
occasions of community interest, 
while these side rooms will be 
valuable as Sunday-school class- 
rooms in the regular work of the 
church. The day of the one-room 
church is past. We must have 
rooms for the different depart- 
ments and classes in the Sunday 


will either be too large and chill- — 
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school if we are to do efficient 
work. 
The platform in the main audi- 
-orium should be ample, giving 
dlenty of room for as large a 
shoir as can be had and, if pos- 
sible, for an orchestra. Both are 
sssential in the country church, 
where you rarely have the ad- 
vantage (or should I say the dis- 
idvantage?) of the assistance of 
-rained soloists. 
The Social Rooms 

I have been asked, “Do you 
‘make your church a social cen- 
er?” and my answer has been, 
‘No; we try to make it a relig- 
ous center.” But nevertheless 
we must have social rooms. 
These are most conveniently ar- 
ecanged for in the basement. 
3ome say that we should not go 
jown in the ground when there 
s so much room above. That 
nay sound true, but there are 
other things to take into con- 
sideration. The rooms in the 
jasement cost less than would 
an addition or a separate com- 
munity house. Then, too, you 
can heat the basement with the 
3ame furnaces that heat the up- 
yer story of the church, and 
t takes very little more fuel. It also makes less janitor work, 
ind this fact must be taken into consideration in the country, 
vhere it often is hard to hire someone to do this work. 

There ought to be a large dining-room and a good-sized, 
ully-equipped kitchen, between which there should be at least 
wo service windows. We have two rooms that can be used for 
he dining-room separated by accordion doors. In the big room, 
vhich is 36x80, we can easily serve 125 people at one time, and 
vith the other room open, nearly 200. This is not too large for 
sur church, as we have often served refreshments and dinners 
o 400 and 500 people. Of course the need of the local field must 
lecide the dimensions of the building as well as the size of the 
iifferent rooms. Therefore I have said nothing before of the 
limensions of the building. But if our church may serve as a 
sample, we can seat about 250 in the main auditorium, which is 
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50x36, and with the gallery and 
the side rooms we can make 
room for twice that many. There 
is a rest-room for the women, 
with indoor toilet-room adjoin- 
ing it, and a coat-room for the 
men. A wash and toilet-room is 
also provided for the men in the 
basement. 

The social rooms may be occu- 
pied by some of the Sunday- 
school classes, and the young 
people will here find good quar- 
ters for their literary and other 
meetings. 

With an electric plant, one 
does not only get an abundance 
of light, but also power for the 
motors for the pipe organ and 
for water pressure. There is to- 
day nothing that our city friends 
enjoy in the way of conveniences 
and appliances which are not 
equally available even in remote 
sections of the country. 

Alcester, S. D. 


The Kitchen 


OT so very long ago we were 

hearing much about the 
“Cooking Stove Apostacy,” and 
some went so far as to assert 
that food ought not to be served 
in the church building. Most good things are liable to abuse, 
and the culinary department of the church is no exception. 
However, the assumption that there is something inherently 
antagonistic between eating and religious services will hardly 
stand investigation. The ordinance of the Lord’s supper was 
instituted at a feast and was observed by the early Christians 
in connection with a common meal. Our forefathers carried 
food with them to church and ate it between the first and second 
services. If the church is to be made the center of neighbor- 
hood life, the kitchen is essential. 

No self-respecting church will ask its women to do their 
work under the handicap of inadequate facilities.. Do not 
compel those who prepare church dinners to work in some 
tucky hole with worn-out utensils, their toil needlessly in- 
creased by the lack of proper conveniences. 
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BASEMENT PLAN OF THE SIOUX CITY CHURCH 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE SIOUX CITY CHURCH 


HE new building of the First 
Baptist Church of Sioux City, 
Iowa, is of simple Gothic architec- 
ture and is most attractive. As will 
be seen by the accompanying floor 
plan, simplicity marks the arrange- 
ment of the auditorium. The win- 
dows are of art glass set in stone 
tracery. Back of the auditorium is 
a spacious gallery which can be 
thrown into the main room. 

The Bible-school department has 
a large assembly room connected 
with the auditorium by sliding 
doors. Classrooms on either side 
of the assembly room accommodate 
the adult classes. On the second 
floor are two assembly rooms and a 
number of classrooms, all of them 
devoted to the junior department. 

On the ground floor, or sub-base- 
ment, is a large social-room in 
which 400 can be seated at tables, 
a model kitchen and a ladies’ parlor 
with large fire-place. A portion of 
this room is set off by a colonnade 
and will be used as a library. At 
the west end of the social-room is 
a stage with dressing-room, and 
back of this a large club-room with 
open fire-place and __ kitchenette. 
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The Ideal Plant for a College Church 


By NORMAN B. HENDERSON 


HE writer assumes his own fallibility in responding to 

the request of the editor-in-chief for this article on 

“The Ideal Plant for a College Church.” Having had 

in ten brief years three building experiences, humility 
scarcely expresses the attitude of mind in an attempt to sug- 
gest anything that is “ideal.” When a committee consisting 
of five or ten has five or ten “ideal plants’ for the one edifice 
contemplated, God himself only knows how many “ideal plants” 
are floating around in the ‘gray matter” of two millions of 
Baptists. 

It is taken for granted that no one plant will meet ade- 
quately the needs of any one college constituency. The enroll- 
ment of the student body, the population of the town and their 
numerical relationship will be among the factors entering into 
any plans that might be conceived. 

There is also a probability that wherever a denominational 
institution is flourishing, the college church of that communion 
will be the “strongest church” in the community. 

The type of architecture, Gothic, Greek or modern, should 
harmonize with the buildings of the college campus. At least 
it should lend itself to the idealistic as well as the pragmatic, 
and in no wise should one plan an edifice that would detract 
from the best atmosphere that a college is expected to create. 
It is a sad commentary when the temple of worship is over- 
shadowed by the educational buildings. To see that this 
is usually the case, observe the splendid halls of learning, 
and then look across the campus overtown to the outclassed 
church edifice. To the thoughtful student it is significant that, 
as is usually characteristic of our age, we are more interested 
in secular education than in religious education. 

Let me digress. Recently I engaged a widow in conversa- 
tion, seeking to interest her in our new University Baptist 
Church building at the University of Minnesota. Her son had 
been “snatched as a brand from the burning” and became ac- 
tive in our church life. The mother, well-to-do, refused to 
subscribe to the new church building, which would furnish 
the only Christian influence her son has, on the ground that 
she was not a member of the church. A few weeks previous, 
this far-sighted woman had purchased a blooded bull for breed- 
ing purposes and placed the expensive animal on her farm. 
My remark was, “Well, I am surprised to find a woman of 


_ your sense of values more interested in breeding good cattle 


than in breeding a good son.” 

This attitude of mind must be transformed for it is char- 
acteristic of the average mind that is satisfied to build man- 
sions for residences, sky-scrapers for business, exquisite build- 
ings for secular education and contents itself to worship in 


dirty, dingy, inadequate church buildings (pardon the preach- 
ment). 

The ideal church plant will be a church. It will be planned 
to “create a clean heart” in the man who worships in its sane- 
tuary and to “renew a right spirit within him.” Atmosphere 
counts, and we are all of us conscious or unconscious of its 
influences. What the warm .sun and the rain and dews and 
soil are to the unfolding rose, our atmospheres are to our 
souls. The tendency in modern architecture is too much a 
departure from the inspirational in architecture. 

The ideal church plant will be a plant. It will represent 
a quiet, thoughtful inventory of present-day needs. The or- 
ganized class is one of the “orders of the day.” The Boy Scout 
or some kindred organization has come to demand its right- 
ful place in the life of the religious institution. No modern 
chureh can do its best work without the cuisine. Strive for 
an elimination of the social side of Christianity as some do, 
the fact will always persist, ‘““He eateth and drinketh.” It is 
significant that the most solemn ordinance of the church is 
called ‘‘supper.” 

The ideal college church will have a well-planned audi- 
torium. It will necessarily be more capacious than those of 
other churches of like numerical membership. In this audi- 
torium the special exercises of the college will be held. The 
fault of too many churches, that they build their auditoriums 
too large for the church membership, does not apply to the 
college church. There is a worth-while idealism that associ- 
ates itself with a diploma and a church auditorium, and those 
of us who have been so fortunate as to have received our 
sheepskins under such happy auspices know that education 
and religion were not divorced on this occasion. In this audi- 


torium the “town and gown” will meet on many a special 
occasion, 
The ideal college church will possess an up-to-date Bible- 


school plant. There will be adequate departmental rooms. No 
sane building committee will. forget that the college Sunday 
school should be so planned in its physical equipment as to 
furnish a standard. From the college Bible school will go 
scores of college students to take religious leadership. The 
college church should be a normal school of religious educa- 
tion and should be a pattern for others to follow in the trans- 
formation of the sible schools ‘back heme.” Unless the build- 
ing is such that it is impossible to conduct properly organized 
beginners’ primary, junior, intermediate and senior depart- 
ments, it is not “ideal.” There should be individual class- 
rooms, with adequate rooms for large college-student classes. 
No one writing generally would care to suggest how these 
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larger rooms should be decorated, etc., but one believes that 
there is value in a room so designed as to create a sense of 
ownership and privilege among the young people who meet 
within it. 

The ideal college church will provide for the inner man. 
There will doubtless be college dining-halls upon the campus 
adequate to care for many college affairs. The college church 
should not fail to recognize that it is a “town” as well as a 
“sown” institution, and there will be many occasions when 
banquets and dinners and luncheons will be necessary. To 
many of us, one of the most benign influences in a college church 
is the free intermingling of the faculty men and women with 
the business people of the college church, and the intercourse 
between the youth of the town and the youth of the college. 
To this end, no college church will be ideal without a good 
kitchen where the “ladies’ aid” will not have to serve a hun- 
dred people from one gas plate or wash a hundred plates in 
one dish pan with only one dishpanful of water. As to what 
should be in this kitchen, let no mere man dare to suggest. 
He should be satisfied if he is “fed.” 

There should be an adequate work-room for the work com- 
mittee of the women’s society. It should be furnished unto 
every good work, with sewing machines and all the other para- 
phernalia that relates itself to the sewing for the poor, the 
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ing in his last pastorate which was ‘disturbed by the ‘“‘boystrous” 
yells that floated through the church walls to the pastor’s oy 
and the remark of one of the best deacons a pastor ever had: 
“This ‘gym’ business and the church is the nearest mixture 0 
heaven and hell I know of.” Notwithstanding this, the argu 
ment is favorable to the “gym.” A college church should no 
forget the boys and girls of the community. The fact tha 
there are physical experts at the college and an abundane 

of athletic leadership surely looks favorable to the develop 
ment of healthy bodies among the town youth. If huma 
nature is now as it was when I was a boy, there are still som 
saints in the church who value a carpet or a hardwood floo 
above a boy’s soul. There is one place only for buoyant boys 
and that is a gymnasium adapted to the hard usage given b 
Scout troops or Camp Fire Girls, or basketball games an 
drill. Most of us have come to believe that the natural play 
life of our youth should be and can be supervised by Christia 
leadership within the church. The writer shares with man 
another the belief that a church auditorium is not the plac 
for all kinds of entertainments. The gymnasium will furnish 
this much needed room. ; 

There are many details which have been omitted—pastor’s 
study, office-rrooms, lavatories, cloak-rooms, robing-rooms, not 
to mention the need of blackboards in class-rooms, and stere- 
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making of garments for the missionary, and the many other 
articles of usefulness that “tired fingers” find time to make. 
In connection with this room, there might be a women’s rest- 
room, which, together with its week-day possibilities, would 
serve as a retreat on Sundays for young mothers who bring 
their babes to church. Here a few cribs could be in charge of 
some volunteer nurse who would rather see a baby’s smile 
than hear a sermon. 


Some of our modern church plants are enhanced with a 
beautiful chapel. The chapel will seat between fifty and a hun- 
dred people and is so tastefully executed in plan that it not 
only furnishes an atmosphere of reverence, but is used for 
prayer meetings, weddings, funerals, and meetings of a devo- 
tional nature. This chapel is not a part of the auditorium, 
but is located in the institutional wing or part of the building. 
It is really a room conformed to the chapel idea. 


There should be a club-room where the men of the com- 
munity can find a happy retreat and where any organiza- 
tion can meet for literary or social purposes. In this room 
there should be a homey fire-place, and in connection with this 
room a kitchenette from which light refreshments can be 
dispensed. 

For ten years the writer has tested the matter of a gym- 
nasium in the church, and he recalls vividly a deacons’ meet- 


opticon screens, etc. These details we assume are necessary. 
The writer has been interested more in the suggestion of the 
spirit of the ideal church than in the mere matter of archi- 
tecture. 

The college church, especially in respect to the small col- 
lege, is not serving its peculiar community as it could because 
its building is far behind the modern building of the college 
campus and wholly inadequate to meet the needs of a wide 
awake and growing college life. Unless the university changes 
(the writer is pastor of a university church) the recruits for 
the ministry and missionary leadership will increasingly be 
found in our denominational colleges. The college church has 
before it a matchless possibility in the preaching service, the 
Bible school, missionary teaching, and in social expression. 
The college community that seeks a president at a salary of 


’ thousands of dollars a year and a college church pastor at 


hundreds of dollars a year is playing the human mind against 
the human soul, and thé result is a soulless—at least a church- 
less—graduate. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


We greatly regret that we were not able to reproduce the 
interior arrangement of the edifice of the First Church, Berke- 
ley, Cal., the exterior of which is shown on page 195. It is 
most admirable. a 
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TEACHER TRAINING ROOM 


| ake Avenue Church, Rochester, New York 


1a point of completeness and perfection of equip- 

ment, the edifice of the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., is probably unsurpassed, at 
least in our denomination. It is a great church. 
strong in membership, intensely vital, and has pro- 
vided itself with adequate facilities for carrying on 
its many-sided work. In addition to a spacious and 
attractive auditorium, it has made provision for the 
various departments of activity, some of its many 
rooms being shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
One of these shows the young people’s department 
and gymnasium thrown together. Used as a dining 
room, 500 people can be seated at tables at one time, 
and when used for entertainments, 700 can be accom- 
modated. There is a full stage with dressing-rooms, 
foot-lights, drop-curtains, and everything necessary 
for amateur theatricals. This room is used on Sun- 
day for the young people’s department of the Bible 
school. The gymnasium has a sixteen-foot ceiling 


and is equipped for indoor tennis, basketball, etc. 

A somewhat unusual feature is the teacher train- 
ing room, fitted out with maps, models, missionary 
curios, teachers’ library, and everything that will aid 
in the important work of preparing thoroughly 
trained teachers for the Bible school. 


| Asa: special attention has been given to the 

room used by the smallest people. The begin- 
ners’ room is on the main floor and is flooded with 
sunshine. The color scheme is especially attractive. 
and the panels on which pictures are placed are low 
for the accommodation of the little people. An alcove 
permits persons to look on without attracting the at- 
tention of the pupils from their work. An ingenious 
combination coat-closet and blackboard, cork bulletin 
boards in panels, chairs and tables adapted for dif- 
ferent sizes, and individual designs for the chairs are 
exceptional features of this unusually attractive room. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT AND GYMNASIUM 


BEGINNERS’ DEPARTMENT 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE FIRST CHURCH, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Friendship Parlor, 
town Church, 
Feb. 15, 1920. 
Y dear Mother: 
You will be surprised to note where I am writing— 
I am, myself. 

Our pastor told me, you remember, to be sure to 
hear the great preacher up here. Off I went to his church my 
very first Sunday. At the door I fell into the clutch of the pro- 
fessional usher—an automatic, rattling off, “Glad to see you, 
come again.” He passed me on until I was landed in an iron 
opera chair. as inviting as that usher. Behind me a keen 
young woman sized up the usher. “We most always dodge 
him; he gives a body the creeps.” The few folks there all 
seemed glad when the service was done. I was—I was forlorn 
from start to finish. 

For weeks I did not go to church. Every Sunday after- 
noon I roamed along the streets—homesick, desolate. Even 
in our sky-parlor I had no place. Two of our four work nights 
and sleep days—no room for me Sunday afternoons. 

“OQ, that is the Church of the Holy Cold Storage,” laughed 
my shop-mate as I told my first experience in church-going. 
“Nobody goes there except for dress parade Sunday mornings. 


Down- 


Occasionally they have a high-toned wedding or funeral; the 
plant is fine for such functions.” 
“You want the church with the homey feel? Well, I can 


tell you where to go, but—mind me—go early, 
sign: ‘Standing Room Only.’” 

The fellows all go anywhere but 
just ready to join them. ‘Once more,” 

Early this afternoon | got 
round in front of the big door 
just as the janitor appeared. 
He knew some folks from 
home, he told me. I liked him 
at. the start. He introduced 
me to the head usher. He was 
a charmer. If ever I run a 
church I’ll get the best floor- 
walker from the best store to 
boss the usher proposition. 
This H. U. put me next to this 
Friendship Parlor and _ intro- 
duced me to a real man—‘“one 
of our trustees.” Mr. Trustee 
took me around the plant 
awhile, and landed me among 
the young folks, where they 
were passing out wafers and 
chocolate. He found me after 
the young people’s meeting, 
gave me a good seat in a real 
pew, and asked me to see him 


or you hit the 


to church, 


I said, ‘‘will settle me.” 


Mother's Boy Goes to Church 


and I was 
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again after church. And 
here I am in the trustees’ 
room, at the big table— 
pen, ink, stamps and this 
nice stationery, all for me. That is how you get this letter. 
Between the H. U. and Mr. Trustee, I saw a good bit of that 
outfit. There is a vault—like our bank vault—in this 
trustees’ room. “We mean business,” the H. U. says. 
How many rooms they keep going I hardly dare count. 
Check-rooms for overcoats and umbrellas struck me. Besides 
the big dining-room, the small dining-rooms and the kitchen, 
there is the splendid “gym,” with lockers, private keys, shower 
baths, toilet-rooms, coal-rooms, and one room marked ‘Public 
Library, Branch—.” I saw rooms for the pastor and assistant 
pastors, director of finance, director of religious education, 
physical directors, church secretary, choir; the women’s parlor 
and the women’s workroom, with sewing machines run by 
electric motors. I can’t remember all of them. The church 
runs an employment bureau, music classes, Bible classes, and 
a great mothers’ conference. 

You would be delighted with that great pipe organ—echo 
and harp and all sorts of appliances. The choir folks—200 of 
them—all wear black nightgowns. 
they can sing, if they are not much on dress. 
school is an orchestra and a beautiful Victrola. 

I wonder what good Bro. M— would say. 


I mind how 


a 


+ ee ee Se ar ie 


I don’t go much on that; — 
In the Sunday 


he growled about one room being all that was needed in our 


old meeting-house. 
sliding doors—the extension idea. 
call this plan. 

“keep the homey feel.” 


can be seated. 


We are not Baptists, 


“Buried with Christ,” 


I should be a Baptist.” 
does the Bible say, anyhow? 


hear and breathe, he said. 
a long, long letter. 
“Best of all,” says Mr. Truste 


“God is here.” 
Am I going again? 


ea 


know, but I couldn’t help ad-— 
miring that marble baptistery. 
“Risen 
with Christ,” are the mottoes. | 
I wonder if you would care if. 
What 


That trustee told me _ lots 
about churches, all new to my 
thinking. The very first things” 
planned were the ventilation 
and the acoustics; folks must 


What I heard would make 


Songs and 
sermon—it was all wonderful. 


Abou 


All these rooms here are connected by 

“Elastic” the church folks” 
They shut up every door on stormy nights to 
When 
they open up everything 3,000” 
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I am going to that. 
Good night, 
Moruer’s Boy, 
P. S—lIsn’t there a Sunday school? That meets at 9:30 
1. m., and I didn’t get to go. But I saw about fifty rooms, with 
ables, desks, maps, charts, hand-work—I don’t know what all. 


00 attend the midweek meeting; 
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There are classes for old folks, and young babies; 
women’s and “mixed” classes; classes for young folks; 
club; Girl Scouts and Camp-Fire Girls, etc, etc. 
Yes, if I do as I plan, when the gong rings next Sunday 
morning, I’l] be there. That “homey feel” catches me—sure. 
M. B. 


men’s, 
boys’ 


Art in Architecture 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


HERE were churches, and flourishing ones, before there 

were church buildings, and even now a church may 

thrive for a time without possessing or occupying a 

building of its own. But hardly anyone will deny that 
i church should, if possible, meet and worship in a church 
juilding, appropriate to its purposes and needs. 

If the church is primarily a place of worship, its building 
jhould frankly suggest that by its exterior. It should not 
ook like a club or a theater unless it means to declare that 
ts work is to be primarily social or dramatic. The exterior 
xf the building should announce to the community the purpose 
of the organization. The mere presence of a worthy church 
quilding in a community may exercise a continual influence, 
-eligious and educational, upon that community. But to do 
-his a church must have architectural fitness and dignity. It 
must be in good taste and intelligently designed. If it be so, 
it may be an ornament and a benefit to the community, even 
aside from all that goes on within its walls. 

But the great significance of the church lies not in its 
exterior, but in its interior; in its fitness for the purposes of 
worship. One sometimes enters churches which immediately 
lift one out of himself. You feel a sense of awe the moment 
you are inside the door. You are in the presence of a certain 
austere beauty that makes you forget yourself. The very 
lines and proportions of the building, the light and shade and 
color, put you in a serious mood, stir in you some memory of 
the deeper things of life, and prepare your thoughts for wor- 
ship. Such an interior genuinely serves religion. 

But you may find your way into a very different room, 
restless, unsymmetrical, meaningless in arrangement, unsuit- 
ably furnished, choir and congregation and minister under one 
roof indeed, but not otherwise unified in position, and all 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH (SOUTH), ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


This is one of the most satisfactory colonial church 
buildings in the Mississippi Valley. It is expected 
that a parish house will be added, providing ample 
facilities for the social side of the church life. 


facing different ways. The floor is furnished like a theater, 
the pulpit, as Pres. Faunce once said, like a boarding-house 
parlor. There is protection from the weather indeed, but no 
atmosphere, no aid to devotion. The whole is more suggestive 
of a lecture-room or a concert-hall than of a place of wor- 
ship. A real religious work may be done in such a room, but 
the influence of the room will not help but hinder it. A 
preacher may do a great deal of good, even when he cannot 
express himself grammatically, but it is surely better to have 
him speak correctly if possible. And a church building may 
be made to serve the purposes of worship even when it is 
utterly unsuited to them, but it is surely better to have it 
help rather than hinder them. 

Christianity is extraordinarily rich in its Bible, its hymns 
and its preaching. From the time of the Revelation of John 
it has shown a wonderful spirit for liturgical beauty. We all 
rejoice in the splendor of Job and Isaiah, when they are read 
in church, in the exalted eloquence of great preaching, and 
in the moving influence of great hymns and anthems, old or 
new. I am always stirred by the Te Deum, for I feel in it 
the old Christian devotion that has lifted Christian hearts in 
so many lands and centuries. And why should not architec- 
ture too bear its part in making our worship strong and 
beautiful? 

If the Christian church has a great tradition of pulpit 
eloquence and liturgy, she has an equally great inheritance 
of religious architecture. It is of many periods and types, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, renaissance, colonial, each 
capable in intelligent hands of genuinely serving the purposes 
of worship. A building does not have to be large in order to 
be great. Many of our churches are bigger than the Parthenon. 

(Continued on page 213) 
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Meeting-house Needs for 1920 


OHIO 


Ohio’s church edifiee needs are definite 
and imperative. Houses of worship for 
our foreign-speaking people ought to be 
erected in strategic centers. The se- 
curing of lots and the construction of 
adequate buildings in our growing cities, 
like Akron and Youngstown, would in- 
sure denominational strength for the fu- 
ture. A new form of structure, or the 
adapting of old buildings, in our rural 
communities, to meet modern Sunday- 
school needs, would add greatly to the 
influence of the church and the effective- 
ness of its work. Great down-town edi. 
fices in our large cities would give the 
denomination prestige and enable our 
Baptist forces to cope with the increas- 
ing demands of the city problem. 


CONNECTICUT 

Torrington is planning to complete its 
building by the erection of an audi- 
torium. Rev. F. H. Divine, church edi- 
fice secretary of the Home Mission So- 
ciety, will be there and conduct a cam- 
paign for funds March 1. 

Shelton is planning to enlarge its 
building by adding an acceptable Sun- 
day-school room. 

West Hartford needs extensive 
changes in its building to fit it for the 
new work which is demanded by the 
rapid growth of the community. 

Willimantic plans thorough renovation 
of its Sunday-school room. 

Ansonia renovates the Sunday-school 
room and puts in hardwood floor. 

The Bristol Church, whose building 
was lately seriously damaged by fire, 
may possibly move to a new location and 
put up a new building. 

The Asylum Avenue Church, Harford, 
expects to expend several thousand dol- 
lars in the immediate future in enlarg- 
ing the Sunday-school department. 

The Hartford Union is building a new 
missionary chapel at cost of $12,000 or 
$15,000 in the Blue Hills section. 

The heroic West Haven Church must 
have a building. It already has several 
thousand dollars in hand. Mr. Divine 
conducted a campaign there, and $20,000 
was pledged and {is being rapidly paid in. 

The New Hope Church, Danbury, is 
striving for a new building and has con- 
siderable money collected for that pur- 
pose. 

The Waterbury Italians need a chapel 
and have $5000 or $6000 in hand with 
which to begin. 

The Hartford Italian Mission is agi- 
tating for a ehapel, which it hopes to 
see erected before many months. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Farrell must have a community house 
for foreign population. 

Olney should have a new building. 
New Berean in same condition. 

Angora Church: Holding service in 
chapel of Baptist Orphanage; new church 
home an absolute necessity. 

; East End, Williamsport: Worshipping 
in a miserable structure; sacrificing to 
carry on the work; all laboring people; 
impossible of itself to build a church cost- 


ing $40,000; new structure greatly needed. 

Bethlehem: Membership 170, all work- 
ing people; has bought a lot and erected 
a basement in which it is worshipping; 
financial resources taxed to the utmost; 
a completed building costing an addi- 
tional $30,000 necessary to meet needs of 
that city. 

These are but a few instances of the 
meeting-house problem in Pennsylvania; 
$100,000 in addition to what the churches 
can raise will scarcely meet the require- 
ments. 

MINNESOTA 


The Calvary (Negro) Church in Du- 
luth needs a building. This is impera- 
tive. La Porte must have a new build- 
ing if the work is to be properly cared 
for. 

The Olivet (University) Church of 
Minneapolis is planning for a new build- 
ing. The Slovak Church of Minneapolis 
is also engaged in a similar enterprise. 
Both of these organizations have pur- 
chased lots and are planning to build. 

In St. Paul, the Philadelphian Church, 
whose building recently burned, is plan- 
ning for a new edifice. The Lake Park 
Mission, St. Paul, requires proper hous- 
ing. 

There is great need of a building in 
Russell to care for the Swedish work. 

These are the more important and 
pressing and immediate requirements in 
the way of church buildings. 


INDIANA 


The executive committee of the state 
board made a recent inventory of the 
present urgent building needs of the Bap- 
tist churches of the state. There is 
great need for at least twenty-six new 
buildings in order adequately to take 
care of the present work. In addition to 
these there is need of one more com- 
munity house, two gymnasiums, and two 
chapels for the two community houses 
which have been erected in the Calumet 
District. A church edifice fund of $500,- 
000 to use for loans to add to what could 
be raised in cash or short-time pledges 
on the local field would provide these 
buildings. 

MICHIGAN 


Michigan Baptists confront a critical 
edifice campaign during the next five 
years. Meeting-houses must be erected 
in a half a dozen cities that have 
doubled, trebled and even quadrupled 
their population in five years, building 
up vast areas of new territory with 
modern, industrial homes. 

Flint must have at least three new 


edifices; Pontiac, one, (needs two); 
Lansing, two; Jackson and Battle Creek, 
each one, none of these to take 


the place of old. buildings—all new fields. 

Muskegon Heights, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Saginaw First and. Kalamazoo Bethel 
must build new and adequate plants to 
serve a great constituency rushing in 
upon them. 

Then there is the new magic city 
springing up on St. Clair River below 
Port Huron, where one industrial cor- 
poration alone has already invested 


$20,000,000, and where one building con-_ 
struction company has given contracts 
for the erection of 9800 homes. Sites 
have been secured, and a modern build- 
ing must be erected here. 

The estimated expenditure for the 
above is over $500,000. Add to this the 
gigantic program of our metropolitan 
Detroit district calling for an expendi- 
{ure in sites and meeting houses of 
$1,232,500, and you can begin to visualize 
something of the program ahead of 
Michigan Baptists; and yet this program 
of nearly $2,000,000 does not begin to 
cover the crying needs of these increas- 
ing areas of un-church-housed humanity. 


MONTANA 


Montana needs as its edifice program 
a $75,000 building at Billings; a similar 
plant for Great Falls First; $20,000 to 
complete the building at Lewistown; 
$3000 to complete interior of auditorium | 
at Roundup; and new plants at Miles 
City, Wyola, Livingston, Three Forks, 
Dillon, Valier, Havre, and the upper 
story added at Whitetail. 

There are half a dozen new rural 
communities where small chapels should 
be built, costing $2500 each, to serve 
through the experimental stage of com- 
munity and church. 

New buildings are needed for our Ne- 
gro work at Bozeman, Helena, Great 
Falls and Lewistown. 

There are only a few small building 
debts in the state. It might “glorify God 
and relieve the saints” if a campaign 
could be inaugurated to enable each 
church to pay off its notes and take a 
fresh start for real service. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona needs eight new _ church- 
houses during 1920—five for Americans, 
two for Mexicans and one for Negroes. 
This same year five churches must re- 
model and enlarge their buildings—four 
American and one Negro. In 1921 five 


‘American churches must be enlarged or 


built anew and at least one new plant 
erected for Mexicans. All but seven 
Arizona churches have houses of some 
description. Some of these houses are 
small, however, and are already out- 
grown and must be enlarged or replaced 
by new buildings in the near future. 


COLORADO | 


Dr. Divine has been with three 
churches in Colorado in recent months. ° 
At Grand Junction he led in a campaign 
for funds to complete and furnish a 
meeting-house which is the joy of the 
church and the pride of the city—one 
of the best Baptist houses of worship in 
Colorado. | 

Central Church (Negro), Denver, has 
recently subscribed something over. 
$30,000 for a new building. The plans 
have not been announced. 

The church at Las Animas on Feb. 1 
completed a subscription of over $30,000 
for a new building. Already the church 
has decided to erect the Sunday-school 
unit of a modern building. The commit- 


| 
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ee in charge is addressing itself to the 
ask with vigor, and indications are that 
-round will be broken at an early date. 
Longmont has secured a new site and 
he church expects to launch a building 
s soon as it has a favorable oppor- 
unity to dispose of the present location 
nd building. 

Lamar has a large amount subscribed 
oward a new building. The plans are 
ot announced, but they will be pros- 
cuted with vigor. 
_A sudden outbreak of influenza gave 
_ setback to the church at Flagler. This 
3 one of the best towns in the non-irri- 
-ated section of eastern Colorado. At 
cn early date funds will be raised to 
rect a building on one of the best build- 
ng sites in the city. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Southern California has scarcely more 
han half a dozen adequate modern Bap- 
ist church buildings. The unattractive- 
iess of most of our meeting-places is 
imply pitiful. While giving liberally 
-o beneficence, our people have con- 
‘inued to worship in little pioneer build- 
ngs or have erected modest chapels. 
.onger to pursue this policy will be 
-bsolutely suicidal. An immediate cam- 
vaign for more and better Baptist church 
juildings is an imperative necessity. 
There should be erected in 1920 twelve 
o fifteen attractive buildings of ade- 
juate size adapted to different phases 
£ modern church work and an equal 
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number each year for the next five 
years. 
EAST WASHINGTON AND NORTH 


IDAHO 


With a few notable exceptions, the 
meeting-houses in East Washington and 
North Idaho are still in the shack stage. 
Of about seventy meeting-houses in this 
convention, most of them are old-fash- 
ioned in architecture, out of date for 
modern services and religious needs, and 
decidedly in need of repairs. Added to 
this is the fact that a large number of 
them are cumbered with debt. One of 
our most serious problems is to pay our 
indebtedness and make needed altera- 
tions and repairs so as to put our build- 
ings into proper shape and usefulness 
for present-day need. 

Colfax, Wash., is now erecting a mod- 
ern building which will cost, when com- 
pleted, about $14,000. It is of cement 
construction and will be thoroughly up 
to date in every particular. It is situ- 
ated in the heart of the city in the most 
Strategic location of any church in that 
community. Special consideration has 
been given to suitable arrangements for 
Sunday-school and young people’s work 
and community service endeavor, and to 
take the place of such ministries as are 
being furnished by the Y. M. C. A., of 
which there is no organization in this 
city. Pastor J. Franklin Day is leading 
in this splendid enterprise and a group 
of fine Baptist men and women is most 
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These floor plans are 
those of the proposed 
edifice of the church 
at Wilmette, III. The 
building is —.to be 
erected on English 
Gothic lines of native 
ledge-stone trimmed 
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generously and loyally supporting him. 
Pullman, Wash., is the seat of the 
Washington State Agricultural College, 
and seventy-six students from Baptist 
homes are enrolled at that institution 
this year. Our church building is poorly 
located and has been condemned by city 
authorities. The convention has made 
the erection of a suitable church build- 
ing in a new location one of its main 
tasks for this present year. A canvass 
for funds is being made, and those en- 
gaged in it hope to be able successfully 
to put across a building enterprise that 
will cost in the neighborhood of $25,000, 
covering new location, church building 
and parsonage complete. At the time 
of writing, nearly $12,000 has been 
pledged toward this enterprise. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Less than 10 per cent of the churches 
in Western Washington have adequate 
church buildings. This is comparatively 
a hew country. The chief interests have 
centered around the logging and milling 
interests. Many of the towns have 
therefore had a changing population and 
temporary buildings. An era of per- 
manency and stability has begun. In 
order to meet the reasonable require- 
ments, 25 per cent of our churches must 
erect new buildings and 25 per cent 
more make _ substantial improvements 


within the next three or four years. A 
vigorous building campaign for the en- 
is being planned. 


tire convention field 
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of war and the months 
of resultant industrial 
unrest, The lot is 
fully paid for, a por- 
tion of the building 
fund raised, and the 
project is now being 
pushed to completion 
with the expectation 


with Bedford granite. a ES ll 

The Wilmette Church 11 of Dredking: mareults 
. 3 See ee — teh this spring. The mem- 
is seven years old this | bership’ ofthe chutch 


spring and has been 
working onthese plans 
while forced to wait 
throughout the years 
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Chicago’s most wooded 
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f% |For the Family Group 


OR a short time the Chimney Corner 

people and the younger ones are all 
going to be boys and girls together, while 
we enjoy together the conclusion of Mrs. 
Michelson’s charming story of ‘Johnnies’ 
Window-Sill Farm.” 

As this is just the time of year for a 
window-sill farm, we are eager to give 
Mrs. Michelson’s story as rapidly as pos- 
sible, for we are sure that “Johnnie” will 
not be the only one to have a farm all his 
own. 

What better way is there for develop- 
ing our children’s appreciation of and 
reverence for “God’s Wonder World” than 
by giving them a chance to watch things 
grow and help them grow? We hope 
to hear from many Chimney Corners of 
the starting of a part, if not all, of a 
window-sill farm similar to Johnnie's. 
He was a lucky boy to have such a friend. 


Reveille 


O you know what that means? 

“Time to wake up.” Of course you 
know that. You have learned it from the 
war. I think I hear some boy or girl say, 
“No, it doesn’t mean ‘time to wake up.’ 
It means ‘get up.’” Yes, that’s better. 
It wouldn’t do much good for a soldier to 
waken if he lay still, rolled up in his 
blanket, would it? We have our eyes 
open to many things, but if we don’t stir 
ourselves to do things we shall not grow 
very fast nor help the world like good 
soldiers. 

Now, there is a big campaign ahead for 
every Baptist soldier, and the boys and 
girls want to be in it, but if we are in it 
we must hear the reveille and be all 
ready for the day. This is the way to get 
ready: Start a savings bank right: away. 
You probably already have one. The war 
taught you that, too. Well, here is some- 
thing that. the war didn’t teach you: 
Out of that savings put away a spe- 
cial savings pile which shall be finer than 
all the rest because it will be used for 
the New World Movement. 

“New World” sounds like something 
that young folks want to be in, doesn’t 
it? We Baptists are going to work harder 
than we have ever done before-to make 
this old world new—to make it better. 
That takes lots of money, for this world 
is very, very big and it is covered with 
people that do not know our Christ. 

Before some of you boys and girls are 
fifteen years old, or twenty, we are going 
to raise $100,000,000! Yes, we are going 
to. Are you getting ready to help? 
Write to us about it soon and tell the 
other boys and girls what you are doing 
to earn extra money and, better yet, to 
save it. 

That campaign will be here before we 
know it, and we want to be awake and 


The Chimney Corner 
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ready to answer to roll call, so that in 
April, when we are asked, “How much 
do you want to give toward this $100,- 
000,000 for the New World Movement?” 
we can say, “I will give so much this 
year, so much next year,” and so on for 
five years. 

Can you hear the reveille? Can you 
whistle it? Isn’t it beautiful when the 
bugle sounds it? Doesn’t it make you 
feel like getting up and doing some- 
thing? 

Our club must surely jg a part in 
this New World Movement. If you think 
so, write to the other girls and boys 
about it through 

Tuer Epitor FoR Boys AND. GIRLS. 


Johnnie’s Window-Sill Farm* 


PART 2 

By Mrs. ALBERT A. MICHELSON 
Member of Chicago Chapter of Wild 
Flower Preservation Society of America 

S soon as Brook Farm was well 

enough started, so that Johnnie and 
I could leave it to the management of our 
farmer-tenant, we attacked the next prob- 
lem, 

Johnnie held up the farmer in his 
hand and gave him minute instructions, 
particularly about being kind to all the 
animals. 

“He’s got an honest face, don’t you 
think?” he asked me quite seriously. 

‘Yes, I think we can trust him,’ I 
agreed. 

“Our farmer is sometimes mean to 
the horses,” said Johnnie, ‘“‘and last sum- 
mer he beat Shep for breaking his chain, 
and it was an awful old rotten chain, and 
how could Shep help breaking it?” 

Love of justice and fair play was a 
marked trait in Johnnie and one of the 
things that made us friends. 

“Well, Johnnie, I do think your farmer 
looks like a good man,” I said. ‘Besides, 
we'll keep a close watch of things and 
see that everything looks prosperous. 
But if we are going to have a hothouse, 
we will have to get to work at once.” 

This time we did not have to buy the 


“equipment, as Johnnie had a small glass 


fish-globe in the attic that could be sus- 


‘ pended by a chain, and I had the glazier 


cut down one of my old camera plates to 
fit the opening and make the greenhouse 
sash. There was also a romantic rock 
to set in the middle. Then I took the 
globe to the florist and had him fill it 
with an inch or so of good soil and plant 
it with half a dozen of the tiniest ferns 
and a bit. of Lycopodium to cover the 
earth. 

It wasn’t a week before we had signs 
of luxuriant growth, and in three weeks 
it was quite a tropical jungle. Every 
morning Johnnie opened the sash and 
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ventilated his greenhouse for a littl 
while, then he closed it again, so tha 
the hot, moist air might force the plant 
to grow. It needed practically no wale 
ing. 

Soon the little “fiddle-heads” of the ul 
curling fern-fronds pressed against th 
glass, and Johnnie, in ecstasy, decide 
that the greenhouse was the pretties 
place on window-sill farm, and that 
there ever was a place fit for a fairy 1 
live in, this was it. 

Next we turned our hand to the veg 
table garden. About this there was n¢ 
the faintest glamour of romance. Like a 
the most advanced farmers, we plante 
one crop only, and that was the rouni 
red radish. ¢ | 

Our truck garden consisted of a fiv 
inch shallow flowerpot, and we mixed tt! 
earth with sand, as the radish needs | 
light soil or it will run entirely to 1a 
Johnnie sowed his seed much too clo; 
in spite of my warning that this is tI 
common fault of all beginners, and lat) 
on it nearly broke his heart to weed 01 
two-thirds of his entire crop so that ul 
rest might have a chance to grow. 

Many were his calculations as to tl 
large income to be got by selling radish 
to his family at most exorbitant vie 
per radish. 

In the end, owing to certain irresifl 
ities in the watering, there were just fo: 
nice plump radishes that really devi 
oped, and he was so inordinately proi 
of them that he could hardly bear to ha| 
them eaten at all. But that was not t 
many weeks later. : 

And now we turned our minds towa 
the making of the most exciting part | 
any farm or countryside—the pond. | 

When, one day, I arrived with an c 
long glass aquarium, just as broad } 
the window sill would hold and abo 
twenty-two inches long, Johnnie, who h! 
recognized my ring, made a wild rush! 
me, and between us the pond came ne 
being wrecked before it ever held wat. 

“The doctor has let me get up,” ? 
shouted, ‘‘and I can go all over if I ke) 
away from the front door.” | 

“That’s great,” I said, “for we’ve gt 
an awful lot of hard work to do todi. 
You take this heavy package upstairs i 
me.” 

“And the light one, too,” he beag 
“Whats in ’em?? 

Then we set up the pond in placél 2 
the window sill, with the farm on ¢ 
side and the seedbed on the other, whe 
the hothouse was suspended above 
and then Johnnie emptied the w 

} 


; 


clean sand from the heavy package 

it, covering the bottom to a depth o 
least two inches. For a few minutes @ 
forgot his plans, patting the smooth sé 
and then letting it stream through | 
fingers. 
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“Just like the beach at Sandy Bar,” he 
id thoughtfully. “I wish it had some 
ells.” 

“Some people do put sea shells into the 
ottoms of their ponds, and it’s a great 
iistake to do it. Sea shells contain sea 
alts and chemicals that are good for sea 
sh, but that are bad for fresh-water fish, 
9 that sea shells should only be put into 
alt-water aquaria. Now if you had any 
resh-water shells—” 

“But I have—lI’ve got a whole lot of 
m,” shouted Johnnie, and he began an 
nimated search. They weren’t in the 
oy box, and they weren’t in the closet, 
‘nd we began to have fears that Jane 
he Destroyer—she was known as “nurse”’ 
o the rest of the household—might have 
‘hrown them out during her catastrophic 
ttempts to clean up the play-room. But 
t last Johnnie emerged, purple-faced, 
rom behind the bookcase with his treas- 
res, which consisted of an old candy box 
ull of the shells of purplish fresh-water 
jolluses, pretty, striped snail shells, 
ome coiled and some spiral, half a dozen 
‘ebbles that had caught his fancy, and 
wo rather dilapidated crayfish shells. 
'“Now the bottom of my pond is going 
o look just as lovely as the real ones. I 
ove to just drift along in the boat and 
‘ang over and watch the bottom in the 
‘hallow places. Don’t you?” 

' “Indeed I do, Johnnie,” I said. “You 
‘nd I always like the same things, don’t 
ye? I think there is nothing in the land 
vorld that looks so like my old dreams 
f what a fairy world would be like as 
he bottom of ponds and lakes, with the 
‘reen, mysterious color and the waving 
vater weeds, and the soft, mossy mud— 
uch a wonderful brown—and queer little 
‘nimals creeping and crawling about, or 
‘hooting out of sight in the strange water 
orests. I think that is why ‘Water- 
Babies’ was always my favorite book 
VvVhen I was a child.” 

| “Me, too,” nodded Johnnie, and before 
could correct him, he added, “But where 
vill we get the water weeds? I guess 
hhey’re all frozen solid by now,” and his 
ace fell. 

| “Just open the light parcel,’ I sug- 
sested. 


In this the bird-store man had care- 

‘ully packed among sheets of wet news- 
yaper at least six varieties of water 
ylants. Some had long-stemmed, floating 
eaves like miniature pond lilies; others 
ooked as clear and transparent as glass. 
Then there was long, thin, ribbon-like 
selgrass, and plume-like Cabomba, often 
valled parrot’s feather. 
' “Gee, wouldn’t a parrot look crazy if 
ve had feathers like that!” and Johnnie 
roared for fully five minutes at a vision 
‘he completeness of which I evidently 
sould not quite share. 


And again it was a whole, happy, busy 
morning while Johnnie arranged and re- 
arranged the bottom of his “pond.” <A 
‘housand things had to be considered: 
first, artistic effect; then the comfort 
-he fish would take in a sheltered, shady 
niding place; then the amount of light 
chat the plants would need in order to 
3rowW well; and, lastly—and it took long- 
st to decide—which of them were the 


prettiest and deserved the prettiest peb- 
bles for anchorage. 

It was quite a task to attach the peb- 
bles. But the bird-store man had folded 
soft, metal strips to the bottom of each 
little bunch of weeds, and we managed 
to tie the pebbles to these strips. That 
would let the weed float gracefully and 
naturally up through the water, and 
make it look as if it were growing. Then 
the shells had to be grouped so as to 


‘make the best showing. 


“T like the big crayfish best,’ said 
Johnnie, handling the favorite gently, 
for one of his claws was gone and his 
transparent body showed a wide crack. 
“Look at his big pop eyes and his feel- 


JOHNNIE’S HOTHOUSE 


ers. And what do you think! I found 
him just the very day you sent me ‘Pond- 
People’ and I read the story of ‘The Dis- 
obedient Crayfish.’ That’s my favorite 
story in that book, and ‘The Red-Headed 
Woodpecker Children’ is my favorite in 
the ‘Forest-People. I’m going to get 
‘Meadow-People’ for my birthday. I like 
all Clara Pierson’s books. I want every 
one she’s written.” And he set up the 
big, empty crayfish shell in the most life- 
like pose, charging a bunch of eelgrass 
and dramatically waving his one paw. 
(To be continued.) 


The Prayer of a Child 


A man once had a dream. He saw an 
angel with a little slate and a golden 
pencil in his hand. “What wilt thou 
write on it?” he asked, and the angel re- 
plied, “All the prayers that today ascend 
up before God.” “There will hardly be 
room on that little slate,’ said the man, 
‘not even for all the prayers that will 
rise up during the morning service in our 
church today.” ‘Come and see,” said the 
angel sadly, ‘but you must see and hear 
as we, God’s messengers, see and hear.” 
So the man followed the angel. They 
entered a church filled with people where 
the service had begun. All had their 
books open; their lips were moving while 
the organist played. But not a note came 
from the organ, not a sound from the lips 
of all who were singing. 
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The service was over. 
and his companion were not conscious 
of one prayer there. The angel’s eyes 
were full of tears and the man trembled 


God’s messenger 


with grief. Suddenly they heard the 
clear voice of a little child: “Our Father 
which art in heaven..” The angel’s 


face brightened, and with his golden pen- 
cil he wrote down the prayer of the little 
child to its heavenly Father. 

The man awoke, fell on his knees and 
prayed, “Lord, give me a heart that can 
pray.’—Froken Nystrém, Stockholm As- 
sociation. 


Knew His Business 


The new minister in a Georgia church 
was delivering his first sermon. The 
Negro janitor was a critical listener from 
a back corner of the church. The min- 
ister’s sermon was eloquent, and his pray- 
ers seemed to cover the whole category 
of human wants. 

After the services one of the deacons 
asked the old Negro what he thought of 
the new minister. 

“Don’t you think he offers up a good 
prayer, Joe?” 

“Ah mos’ suhtainly does, boss. Why, 
dat man axed de Lord fo’ things dat de 
odder preacher didn’t even know he had!” 
—The Christian Herald. 


Letters for Our Club 


Harvey, Ill. 
Dear Friend Editor: 

I saw in THE Baptist that you were going 
to start a club for boys and girls. I thought 
I would like to be a member of the elub. I 
am eleven years old. I have no animal pets, 
but I have a baby sister. I read a good 
story. It is this: 

“Once upon a time there was a little girl 
and her mother. One day the minister came 
to visit them. The little girl took up her 
slate and began to draw. The minister 
asked the little girl what she was drawing. 
The little girl said, ‘A picture of you.’ She 
went on drawing very earnestly. Then she 
said, ‘It’s not much like you; I guess I'll put 
a tail on it and call it a dog.’ ”’ 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNA PEEBLES. 


Barnard, Kan. 
Editor for Boys and Girls: 

I want to be one of those ‘‘best friends.’’ 
I live in a small town of about 400 popula- 
tion. We have a good Baptist church and 
Sunday school. We also have a good pastor. 

I am twelve years old and in the seventh 
grade at school and in the fifth grade in 
music. I have three brothers younger than 
myself. We just received the second number 
of THm Baptist. My daddy thinks it is great. 
He is a member of the state board of promo- 
tion. ; 

I like the club plan. I will try to think of 
some conundrums next time. 
Respectfully yours, 
ANNA MARSHALL. 


Windsor, Conn. 
Dear Children: 

I was very glad to see that the Northern 
Baptist was not going to forget us children. 
Some of us children can not understand all 
that the grown-ups can. Now is our chance 
to have a fine time. Let’s show the grown- 
ups that we can work and accomplish some- 
thing, as little as we are. 

I will give you a plizzle: A man is going 
on an auto trip. To find where he is going 
just think 1-A, ete. 8-1-18-20-6-15-18-4. 

Your little friend, 
CHARLOTTE P. KENDRICK. 

Answers to conundrums in Geraldine 
Hacker’s letter of Feb. 21: 1. B natural. 
2. The wind. 3. The crane. 4. Because 


they seldom appear till the storm is over. 


TOPIC FOR MARCH 14 
Patience and Its Rewards 
I Cor. 13:4-7; Luke 21:19 
“That ye might walk worthy of the 
Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in 
every good work, and increasing in the 
knowledge of God; strengthened with all 
might, according to his glorious power, 
unto all patience and longsuffering with 
joyfulness” (Col. 1:10, 11). 


1. Definition: “First, it is the calm 
waiting for something hoped for; second, 
it is the unruffled endurance of pain and 
trouble; it is the temper of the soul that 
endures and waits and holds on” (Jeffer- 
son). 

2. Patience in suffering: “The person 
who suffers physical pain and through it 
all goes cheerfully on, may be said to be 
patient. Robert Louis Stevenson was 
such a one. Though harassed by illness, 
he continued to write and to live out his 
life cheerfully and patiently. Sydney 
Lanier, the southern poet, was another 
noble example of patience in suffering. 
He lived bravely in the face of impending 
death, and the patience of that life is re- 
vealed in the fact that his last completed 
poem was entitled ‘Sunrise’” (Service). 

3. Unrealized hopes: “But if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it.’ Their number is 
legion whose hopes for their own lives 
and for others have not been realized. 
Some have given up in despair; others 
are sitting around hoping that things 
will come out all right. There is great 
need in the sorrowing world of today of 
new hopes, new ambitions, and there are 
many who with patience look for a better 
day, but to these must be given the pass- 
age in Rom. 2:7: “To them who by patient 
continuance in well doing seek for glory 
and honor and immortality, eternal life.” 

4. The other fellow: “Now we exhort 
you, brethren, be patient toward 
all men.” ‘There is such a need for this 
gospel in the local young people’s society. 
Some are indifferent and don’t care; some 
actually make it their business to be dis- 
turbing agents. Some older members of 
the church might well ponder this text. 
They would not then lose all patience 
with the teen-ager who is trying to be 
a saint and at the same time hold his 
Own as a pure unadulterated human being. 
Let’s give this gospel a trial in all human 
affairs! 

EFFECTIVE METHODS 

For a number of years, the Baptist 
young people of Buffalo have rendered a 
large service through their 


Volunteer Service Committee 


Dr. Dutton of the city union is aiding. 


in the perfection of plans for enlarging 
this work, which may be taken up in the 
local church by the young people’s society 
or Sunday-school class. 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


1. Purpose: 


To discover persons in the 
organization who will volunteer for serv- 
ice in city mission fields; to train them 
for such service, and to relate them to 
specific tasks in some such field. 


2. Personnel: The committee will be 
made up of persons from the organiza- 
tion who are willing to assume responsi- 
bility in such work. The chairman of 
the committee shall be a member of the 
volunteer service committee of the church 
when such committee is formed. 

3. Duties: (1) To make a survey of a 
neighborhood mission field with a view 
to service. (2) To determine the reason- 
able responsibility of this organization in 
such field. (3) To secure the acceptance 
of this responsibility by the organization 
(young people’s society, Sunday-school 
class, etc.). (4) To enlist the volunteers 
needed to equip the field. (5) To plan 
for the necessary training of volunteers 
for immediate or future service. (6) To 
assign prepared volunteers to the field, 
such assignment to be approved by those 
in direct charge of the field and also by 
the chairman of the church committee. 
(7) To keep in sympathetic touch with 
the volunteers (the committee members 
will usually be volunteers themselves) 
and with all the work in the chosen field. 
(8) To bring together in friendly social 
relationship, groups from the church and 
groups from the field, meeting at both 
centers from time to time. To promote 
a campaign of tactful Christian friendli- 
ness. (9) To report frequently in meet- 
ings of the organization and in writing 
each month to the pastor and to the city 
mission society. (10) To invite the 
workers of the city mission society into 
conference for advice and help in the in- 
auguration and promotion of this work, 
and for information as to needy districts, 
survey work and training methods. 


Worth-While Objectives 

Mr. J. HE. Lambden, state B. Y. P. U. 
secretary for Alabama, writes: “In view 
of the great need of the work and the 
boundless opportunity before us, the fol- 
lowing five-year program is submitted: 

“(1) One thousand new B. Y. P. U.’s. 
(2) Forty thousand new members en- 
listed in the unions of the state. (3) 
Ten thousand members in the Steward- 
ship Club of Alabama. (4) Five thou- 
sand new B.Y. P. U. training course 
diploma holders through the general Sun- 


day-school training work and the annual 
study-course week in each year. (5) Five 
hundred A-1 (standard) unions. (6) 
Annual city training schools in all cities) 
of three or more Baptist churches. (7) 
A far-reaching propaganda of publicity 
and education to enlist all pastors in : | 
great work of training the young people. | 
(8) A vigorous and aggressive campaign| 
to enlist all churches in the summer as- 
sembly and state B. Y. P. U. convention) 
work, so that leaders may be trained for| 
local unions. (9) New emphasis on the 
junior work and the organization of 
junior unions separate from the senior, 
unions wherever possible. (10) A con-} 
tinuous pressure exerted in all the unions, 
and public B. Y. P. U. gatherings to in- 
fluence the young people to attend de- 
nominational schools.” 


The Baptist ’ 

Every young person within the terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Convention) 
should interest himself in this great 
paper. Organize a “Baptist Club” and) 
club those who will not join the organi-| 
zation. To be intelligently informed| 
means THE BAPTIST going to every mem-| 
ber of every young people’s society with- 
in the N. B. C. 


NEWS 


Rev. Seldon L. Roberts, 
for a number of years director of reli-| 
gious education for Indiana, has been 
called to Philadelphia to become director 
of teacher training for the Publication So-| 
ciety. | 
Study Course Week | 
among the young people of the Southern 


Baptist Convention was observed Feb. 
22-29. il 


Summer Assemblies 

New Mexico, at Cloudcroft, June 16-24; 
Georgia, at Blue Ridge, July 31 to Aug. 9; 
Texas, at Palacios by the Sea, June 29 
to July 11; Indiana, at Franklin, July 
31 to Aug. 7. 


District of Columbia 

Class attendance for the school of 
methods held at the Calvary Church Feb. 
8-13 reached 7359. The first award of a 
library for attendance was made to Ta 
koma Park, the baby church of the Dis: 
trict. The second library award was 
made to the Italian Church. 


4 


Attendance upon Church Services | 

The writer is an ardent supporter of 
both the Sunday school and the youll 
people’s society, going to both service: 
regularly and backing to the limit all 
their work, but when the trained workel 
fails to attend preaching services and 
does not give his or her influence to the 
church service regularly, such a worket 
becomes a poor example. 


| 
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| The Rocking-Chair Fleet 


YACHTS dotted the sapphire bay like 
» so many dazzling sea-gulls poised 
/ flight. Excitement was rife, for the 
/ race was on! Up on the veranda of 
) yacht club was the Rocking-Chair 
‘et, sitting back comfortably and se- 
ely, pleasantly equipped with palm- 
’ fans and field glasses—winning the 
Ye a hundred times over, criticising, 
vazed at that foolish tack, provoked at 
is unnecessary change in course! You 
te seen them many a time yourself, 
i have wished that for ten minutes at 
‘st they might have a try at the ropes 
the sails, and a test of the shifting 
uds and the sloping decks. For the 
1 in the yachts do no boasting: with 
jm determination they set their teeth, 
‘ping their eyes on the goal and their 
ids on the tackle. 

t is the easiest matter in the world 
‘join the Rocking-Chair Fleet. One 
lives without realizing it! For the 
\lifications are absurdly simple and ir- 
‘roachably respectable: inability of one 
t or another, actual hatred of work or 
\porary inertia becoming pleasantly 
‘onic, the dread of being conspicuous, 
‘h the twin dread of failure—these and 
‘er non-combatant excuses we know 
iy too well. Moreover, we recognize 
h dismay that there is a Rocking- 
tir Fleet in every church! Most of 
ave slipped into it once or twice with 
‘uilty sense of comfort; luckily, most 
as got out long ago. But there it is, 
‘the same—our easy-going membership, 
aposed of men like Mr. Johnson of 
om two friends were speaking. 


Does Johnson belong to your church?” 
ed the first man. ‘“W-e-l-l!” said the 
ond man thoughtfully, “of course I 
vw that’s the usual way of expressing 
but, frankly, I should not say that 
nson belongs to our church. He be- 
3s first and always to himself, and 
on he joined our church he had no 
1 whatever of actually belonging. His 
‘e doesn’t belong to it, his money 
sn’t belong to it, and his friendships 
| desires and ambitions don’t belong 
.t. If he does church work at all, he 
8s it as a favor; if he gives a little 
’e than usual, he thinks himself truly 
erous. There’s not one square inch 
Johnson which really belongs to the 
Teh of Jesus Christ!” 
et Johnson is not utterly indifferent. 
when the race is on he is always 
re to watch and wonder why “they” 
things thus and so. One wonders 
other, if someone gave Johnson a de- 
t yacht, he could not be persuaded 
» leaving the Rocking-Chair Fleet for 
d and all. For there never was a day 
°n Our churches had so many man-size 
3 to be put through. Johnson may 
€ been out of the running so long that 
‘take it for granted he’s a mere critic 
_ €ynie and cypher. But try him. 


Link him up to a real task. He may be 
waiting for something adequate. Tell 
him about the New World Movement and 
about our Baptist aim for the next five 
years. See that he gets copies of the 
Survey and the New World Movement 
book. Get him to subscribe to Tur Bap- 
Tist. Get Mrs. Johnson to open her house 
for a family group meeting. Appoint 
him a minute man to give brisk resumes 
of the task before the northern Baptists. 
Put him on the board in the church which 
is planning for the coming campaign— 
its very bigness, its unusual scope, will 
impress him. 

The war awakened thousands of John- 
sons all over our land who served their 
country in magnificent fashion at a salary 
of $1 a year. The Baptist church has an 
equally important program and an 
equally imperative call for men to carry 
it out. Since the Rocking-Chair Fleet 
is with us, try giving them yachts. 


‘The Gospel of Wealth” 


T is now thirty years since Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie published in the North Amer- 
ican Review an article entitled ‘‘Wealth.”’ 
This article attracted the attention of Mr. 
Gladstone in England and was _ repub- 
lished there under the title of ‘The Gos- 
pel of Wealth.” It opened an extremely 
interesting discussion in which Mr. Car- 
negie, Mr. Gladstone and Hugh Price 
Hughes were the leading participants. 
The discussion ran through two or three 
years, and Mr. Carnegie’s contributions to 
it were brought together and published 
in this country in a volume entitled “‘The 
Gospel of Wealth.” The whole volume 
might be described as a sermon by a mil- 
lionaire on the text: “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Take a sample 
quotation and bear in mind that I am not 
here reading from a tract issued hy the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, but from 
a volume published by Mr. Carnegie back 
in the nineties: ‘‘This is held to be the 
duty of the man of wealth, to set an ex- 
ample of modest, unostentatious living, 
shunning display or extravagance; to 
provide modestly for the legitimate wants 
of those dependent upon him, and after 
doing so to consider all surplus wealth 
which comes to him simply as trust funds 
which he is called upon to administer in 
the manner which in his judgment is best 
calculated to produce the most beneficial 
results for the community. There is no 
mode of disposing of surplus wealth cred- 
itable to thoughtful and earnest men save 
by using it year by year for the general 
good. The day already dawns when the 
man who dies leaving behind him millions 
of available wealth which is free for him 
to administer during life will pass away 
‘unwept, unhonored and unsung,’ no mat- 
ter to what use he leaves the dross which 
he cannot take with him. Of such as this 
the public verdict will be, the man who 
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dies thus rich dies disgraced. 
my opinion, is the true 
Wealth.’ ” 

This quotation and many more which 
could be multiplied from many sources, 
show that we are approaching the next 
great generalization in the history of 
thought, namely, a definition of property. 
But it must be confessed that there is 
widespread ignorance on the whole sub- 
ject. This ignorance is in part accounted 
for by the fact that our ideas about prop- 
erty have descended to us from pre-Chris- 
tian times and along a line only here 
and there, and that in the case of indi- 
viduals, touched by Christianity. As we 
read in the volume entitled “Property, 
Its Duties and Rights,’ by Bishop Gore 
and others, “We are perfectly orthodox 
pagans on the subject of property.” The 
other reason for our ignorance is that 
business expansion has been so rapid. We 
have been too absorbed in organizing 
business on a world scale to grow a con- 
science corresponding to it. It does not 
at all follow that a man whose moral in- 
telligence was entirely adequate to a 
neighborhood transaction of buying and 
selling will certainly be able to make 
proper moral adjustment to business of 
world-wide proportions. And one sees 
signs today of honest perplexity on the 
part of earnest men who find themselves 
possessed of wealth far beyond their im- 
mediate needs. For our own sakes, mul- 
titudes of us ought now, in this day of 
enormously increased wealth, to begin 
anew our process of education in the prin- 
ciples of Christian stewardship. 


Neighbors and Brothers 
By E. M. Poteat 


66 HE nineteenth century made the 

world a neighborhood; the twen- 
tieth century must make it a brother- 
hood.” In George Washington’s time it 
was a nine days’ journey from New York 
to Albany. Washington had been dead 
two weeks before Boston found it out. 
The day the armistice was signed the 


Such, in 
‘Gospel of 


whole world was looking on. That cour- 
ier dispatched from Marshal Foch to 
German headquarters—eager eyes. in 


every capital watched for his return; and 
the thrill of the message he brought, 
“Sign!” was felt all but simultaneously 
in London and New York, in Paris and 
Tokio, in Calcutta and Rio, in Melbourne 
and Montreal. It is a demonstration that 
the world has become a neighborhood. 
The earth has shrunk before our eyes to 
the size of a single community. 

Many consequences must result. For 
one thing, a common mind. Men cannot 
be daily contemplating the same facts, 
realizing the same emotional reactions to 
these facts, exchanging opinions on the 
same series of events, without growing 
a common mind. Pres. Wilson was en- 
tirely justified in appealing to the public 
opinion of the world. “No nation may 
ever again go to war for a reason which 
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the public opinion of the world cannot 
endorse.” “The reign of law, based on 
consent of the governed, sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.” This 
common mind is a new thing, and we of 
the United States have especial reason to 
rejoice that the fundamental principles 
of our democracy have become familiar 
to men all around the globe, have gone 
like a saving infusion into the political 
philosophy of every capital of the world. 

But, now, because we have become 
neighbors it does not at all follow that 
we are going to get on well together. 
Mr. Chesterson has somewhere told the 
women that the most formidable person 
on earth is the woman who:looks over 
the back fence. The Latin poet Juvenal 
held the Stoic philosophy with its outlook 
toward universal brotherhood; but the 
sight of Greeks and Syrians and Egyp- 
tians jostling native-born Romans on the 
Palatine or disporting themselves in the 
Baths of Caracalla filled him with a sav- 
age indignation. “It is time for a Roman 
to turn his back on his own city when it 
has become a thing of no account that his 
infancy breathed the air of Aventine and 
was fed upon the Sabine berry” (Ecco 
Homo, p. 108). That is to say, it is easier 
to love humanity in the abstract than cer- 
tain folks whom you know; it is easier 
to love the heathen on the other side of 
the globe than your next-door neighbor 
who rubs you the wrong way. The closer 
contacts of a neighborhood often breed 
the most violent antagonisms. As long 
as we are far enough apart not to be 
aware of our differences, we get on beau- 
tifully; friction is reduced to a minimum. 
It is only when we are crowded together 
in a small space that our disposition is 
finally tested. 

Now, if the world is being crowded to- 
gether into the compass of a neighbor- 
hood, we are in for serious times unless 
coincidently we grow a spirit which by 
its nature will allay or prevent.the other- 
wise inevitable antagonisms. That spirit 
is the spirit of brotherhood. The Stoic 
philosophy was nearest to Christian uni- 
versalism of all the ancient systems, but 
it broke down in practice when Rome 
became the cosmopolitan capital of a 
world empire. Christianity confronts at 
this hour the severest test of all its 
history, and it must not shrink if a league 
of free nations invites a comradeship of 
men of every tongue and kindred in the 
building of the kingdom of God on the 
earth. Nay, it must rejoice that now at 
last the day has come when its very gen- 
ius, its inner spirit of brotherhood, has 
full opportunity to express itself in a 
society of brotherly men in which all dis: 
tinctions of race or class or station are 
utterly done away with in a common 
passion of loyalty to the will of God as 
Father and a common obedience to the 
one law of love. 

Even brothers sometimes differ; some- 
times they fight. But Christian brothers, 
however they may differ, do not fight; 
and the nearer they come together the 
more they love each other. A World 
Brotherhood in Christ, the elder Brother 
—such is our goal. Sylvester Horne 
said: “Democracy was the passion of 
the nineteenth century. Justice will be 


the passion of the twentieth.” But events 
move rapidly ‘these days, and we already 
see that justice and democracy can find 
their fulfillment only in brotherhood. 

The New World Movement of northern 
3aptists is organized for the definite pur- 
pose of helping to make this world a 
brotherhood. If we raise the hundred 
million dollars, we shall have the funds 
wherewith to make a great contribution 
towards establishing that brotherhood in 
America and overseas. The process by 
which we work is the only process known 
to history by which this great end can 
be achieved. 


News Items 


RES. G. A. HAGSTROM of the Swe- 

dish Theological Seminary has adopt: 
ed the Survey and the accompanying 
Handbook for Pastors as textbooks in his 
class in homiletics. Dr. Hagstrom states 
that he believes these two books will en- 
able him to give his students a better 
idea concerning the program of the Bap- 
tist denomination and its plans for carry- 
ing it out than anything else available. 
The survey was not originally intended 
as a textbook for theological students, 
but it may be that its greatest value will 
be found in this direction. Students 
leaving our theological seminaries ought 
to go out with a much more intelligent 
idea of their denominational program. 

* * * 


Last fall the New World Movement 
sent out a small poster entitled, ‘This 
Church Needs You in the New World 
Movement: JEHnlist Now.” This poster 
was placed in the front of the auditorium 
of one of our churches in West Virginia 
and week by week made its silent appeal 
to the congregation. One Sunday a young 
woman came to the pastor and gave her 
life to Christ, saying that the poster was 
the inspiration of her coming. The ap- 
peal had come positively the first time, 
she said, and week by week had deepened 
its grip upon her life. She could not get 
beyond its power. 

* * * 

Rev. George C. Alborn, pastor of our 
church at Wawatosa, Wis., sent a copy of 
the New World Movement book to all the 
members of his congregation and ac- 
companied it with a personal letter. 
From that letter we quote: ‘The Protes- 
iant forces of America are in motion. 
They are setting for themselves some 
magnificent objectives, codrdinating their 
activities, and moving on in the most uni- 
fied battleline they have ever presented 
to the world. Many believe that this is 
the ‘revival’ for which we have long been 


- praying; that all these methods are but 


so many manifestations of the spirit of 
God moving as of old ‘upon the face of 
the waters.’ ” 

* * * 

Rev. C. H. Howe, pastor of our church 
in Framingham, Mass., is using his cal- 
endar week by week to present the claims 
of the New World Movement upon his peo- 
ple. He is devoting the fourth page of 
the calendar entirely to the movement. 
In a recent issue there was a splendid 
appeal to the congregation to become 
subscribers to THe Baptist. The calen- 
dars of our churches offer one of the 
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Promotion is prepared to send to 
pastors news for use in their calend 
* * * 


of the church is 1542, and the books 


dicate that 1240 are contributors to t 
current expenses and 1020 to bene 
lences. We are not surprised that t] 
church is able to report three mont 
in advance that it has either paid | 
entire apportionment to national bene 
lences or has the money in hand tof 
ward at once. On the evening of t 
church day, the entire plan of the chur 


the growth of the church during the fi 
years of its life along its various lines 
development. As the financial repo 
were read, a balopticon was used to ‘ 
the reports on the screen. The v, ric 
missionary activities of the church we 
illustrated by slides. This church iss 
porting six missionaries on the home a 
foreign fields, and pictures illustrati 
the various fields in which these mi 
aries work were also thrown 0 
screen. It is not surprising that a chi 
like this is a leader in the developme 
of the New World Movement plans 


HERE is no word in the New 
ment for religion. There are 


for religion. The New Testament is ¢ 
cerned with reinterpreting religion | 
terms of practical helpfulness. The 
sees mistook religious observances fo 
ligion, and our Lord told them th 
ligious observances might be kep 
with grave solemnity by terribly 
men able to devour a widow’s how | 
a meal! And he leaves us to infer th 
the good samaritan was a better mi 

! 


} 


than the priest who passed by on 1 
other side, leaving the wounded mar 
welter in his blood (Luke 10:25-37). 
fullest description of hell is of a hé 
and selfish rich man suffering its t 
tures—a man who doubtless kept W 
punctilious scrupulosity his daily : 
while a sick man died unattended at — 
gate. How different the spirit of 4 
pope who issued a bull excommunicat 
himself when he learned that a man 3 
starved to death in Rome while he ¥! 
in the papal chair! 
Lazarus is again at the gate of Chi} 
tendom in the person of Jews, Gree} 
Syrian and Armenian Christians 
have survived the Turkish massaci 
And the apostle James reminds us (Jan 
1:26-7) that active kindness to wide: 
and orphans is not only the true ri 
of religion, but is also the sure way! 
keeping ourselves free from the tail 
worldliness. It is Jesus himself ¥ 
tells us that a life of selfish indulgé 
in the presence of unrelieved want le 
to hell—E. M. P. 
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‘ternational Uniform Lesson, 


| March 14 


JOHN ON THE ISLE OF PATMOS 
| Rev. 1: 418 
_ Preparep BY Dr. JAMES M. STIFLER* 


For the most part, our Christian re- 
sion and life is made up of a sincere 
‘ort to understand the teachings of 
‘sus, as they must be translated into 
ir own conduct. But it is not imprac- 
sable for the plainest man to turn aside 
id share in a vision like this of John’s. 
ad no man can ever get a true idea of 
e Christ who cannot see that those few 
ars of suffering humanity in Palestine 
e just one section of an age-long Son 
God who was active before that time 
id is active now. 
hy Was John An Exile? 
After the New Testament records we 
we only tradition to guide us about 
jhn’s subsequent life. Most of his later 
‘e was apparently spent in Ephesus. 
‘ound this period many beautiful stories 
ither. Jerome says that when he was 
o old to walk they carried him to 
iurch and he would always say the 
me thing, “Little children, love one 
iother,” and when asked why he always 
‘peated this, he replied, “It is the Lord’s 
mmand, and if you do that you do 
verything.” 
_Chapter in Three Parts 
‘Verses one to three are an introduc- 
on, and verses four to eight are John’s 
lutation to the churches, to whom he 
| dedicating this vision as a message 
them. Seven churches are selected, 
iis number probably being artificially 
losen as covering the typical churches, 
ot only of Asia, but of the whole world. 
irst comes the blessing, then the source 
’ that blessing, the threefold, eternal 
odhead of the past, of the present, and 
‘ the future, the Holy Spirit, and Jesus, 
ie witness, the one risen from the dead 
id the ruler of the kings of the earth. 


he Redeemer 

‘This is the same personality who sat, 
isty and thirsty, by Jacob’s well and 
id to a sinful woman, “I that speak 
ito thee am he.” Now no longer in the 
esh, but in that freer spirit body, he 
sclares “I am the first and the last” 
ising the first and last letter of the 
reek alphabet, Alpha and Omega, to in- 
cate it), I am God, past, present, and 
iture, 

he Narrative of the Vision 

First John tells very briefly where he 
as and claims a fellowship with them in 
ie realities and the sorrows of our 
utual human life. 

even Golden Candlesticks 

To the Jew the ever-burning, seven- 


*By courtesy of the American Baptist Pub- 
sation Society. 


golden candlestick that was 
one of the chief articles of furniture in 
the tabernacle and in the temple, stood 
for Israel, the people who were chosen by 


branched, 


and dedicated to God. So these seven 
candlesticks represent the churches. 


Christ the Center of the Vision 

He and his words are what the apostle 
would have us see. It is a splendid pic- 
ture. One who was in truth God, but 
like unto a son of man stands in the 
midst of the churches. The garment 
down to the foot is the garment of a 
priest, the girdle at the breast and not 
at the waist indicated that he was a 
priest engaged in the active service of 
the sanctuary. He is also a king, for 
every other part of the figure is that of 
royalty and power. 
Christ the Man of Power 

In this picture there is none of that 
tenderness and that gentleness to which, 
with far too many men, the character of 
Christ- ends, but here we see the power 
and majesty which are aiso his, the in- 
alienable character of the master of 
truth. 
We Need Not Be Afraid 

The entire absence of reverence that 
is characteristic of so many of our gen- 
eration is their entire lack of apprecia- 
tion of any power superior to their own 
sweet will in either earth or heaven. 
When John saw the full glory of the 
divine he fell on his face, and we recall 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, who did the same 
thing, and Daniel and Peter, who said, 
“Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a 
sinful man.” 


The Little Sunday School 


By F. F. PEtTerson 
Secretary of Religious Education 
OST of the Sunday schools of the 
United States are small schools. It 
has been estimated that as many as two- 
thirds of the whole number are of this 
class. To be more exact, 22 per cent of 
our Baptist schools have an enrolment of 
fifty or less; 30 per cent, of between fifty 
and 100; 17 per cent, of between 100 and 
150; 9 per cent, of between 150 and 200; 
that is, 69 per cent have a membership of 
less than 200 each. The aggregate regis- 
tration of these schools is 46 per cent, so 
that two-thirds of our schools contain 
more than two-fifths of all our pupils and 
workers. 

This forms a group of considerable 
importance. Its problems are peculiar to 
its types but in the main include those 
centering in lack of. competent leaders, 
inadequate buildings and equipment, ab- 
sence of many ages of young life, so leav- 
ing gaps which create disorganization, 
part-time preaching and, as a result, only 
partial pastoral supervision, and the 
small town problems which affect every 


family as well as the intimate village re- 
lationships which may be a deterrent to 
the best service and most friendly codép- 
eration. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, 
it is possible to do a constructive work 
even in the small church and Sunday 
school. A conspicuous example of how a 
small church can influence both our na- 
tional and denominational life is that of 
our Baptist congregation at West Royal- 
ston, Mass. Founded in 1768, with a 
membership never exceeding 185 and for 
the last sixty years having a resident 
membership of less than fifty and an avy- 
erage attendance in the Sunday school of 
less than forty, it has done more than 
many a church five times its size. Nine 
soldiers went from its ranks to the Revo- 
lutionary War, sixteen enlisted in 1812, 
and thirty-one fought in the Civil War, 
but its contribution of intellectual lead- 
ers has been even greater. It has given 
the churches of the country twenty-nine 
ministers, six ministers’ wives and 168 
public school teachers, besides scores of 
strong laymen and Jlaywomen for 
churches scattered far and wide. 

The small school is an important cen- 
ter of religious influence whether it is 
found in country village or town, but it 
must have sympathetic treatment and 
most concrete suggestion of method and 
principle. A school of four or five classes 
can be successfully graded, its teachers 
can be trained for better service, its pu- 
pils can be taught and inspired to Chris- 
tian living, its leadership can be im- 
proved, and its equipment adapted to its 
needs. 

Good educational principles are univer- 
sal in their application. Consecration 
and intelligence will bring to pass seem- 
ingly impossible results. This was recog- 
nized at West Royalston; and the leaders 
of this small church never yielded their 
ideals. 

To suggest to other little schools means 
whereby they may become increasingly 
useful, we append a brief review of a 
book which, if studied and its suggestions 
adopted and adapted, can do much to 
improve the situation. All of the branch 
bookstores of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society carry it. 
“aOWmeTOTeRUNGE Al EITTLCE SUNDAY 

SCHOOL” 

The recent installation of E. Morris 
Ferguson as secretary for Massachusetts 
of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation has stimulated interest in his 
very considerable contribution to Sun- 
day-school literature. While we have 
learned to expect from his work practical 
suggestion and fine idealism in satisfac- 
tory ratio, many have found unusual help 
and stimulation in his small volume, 
“How To Run a Little Sunday School.” 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Western Maine 
By Dr. BIRNEY S. HuDSON 


It is not in the habitual thinking of 
those, other than natural-born “maniacs,” 
to speak of the state as having eastern 
and western sections. From boyhood re- 
membrances of geography, we think of 
Maine as being at the northeastern cor- 
ner of the map, and extending to the 
north—a long distance. But the broken 
shore line actually extends only a little 
north of a line east and west. 

Portland, the metropolis of the entire 
state, is the center of influence, especi- 
ally for western portions of Maine. Here 
is a large population comprising Portland 
and several small cities in close environ- 
ment. We have seven churches in the 
community that makes up the life of the 
city. Numerically, in Portland Baptists 
are second only to the Congregationalists, 
and our churches are well established 
and have made for themselves a splen- 
did history. Some of the ablest men of 
the denomination have served in such 
churches as the First and Free Street. 
Such great men as Drs. Shailer, Small, 
Whitman, Wilson, Wilkins and others 
have served these noble people. 

In the state the Baptists are stronger 
than any other body, with about 35,000 
people and more than 400 organizations. 
It was only a few years ago that the 
splendid constituency of Free Baptists 
came into union with the general body, 
bringing with them a strong organiza- 
tion and many leaders in religious things. 
Among these is our splendid governor, 
Carl E. Milliken. Two colleges, Colby 
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and Bates, and five fitting. schools give 
the Baptists outstanding leadership in 
matters educational. No state in the 
Union has a better Baptist foundation 
for influencing the abundant young life 
of the state. 

Baptists have a most wonderful field, 
and with an aggressive pursuit of their 
opportunities, no body can make such 
contributions to the life of the kingdom. 
For instance, there are more than 250 
Baptist churches in Maine occupying 
fields where there are no other churches 
of any name. Surely there is but little 
occasion to accuse the Baptists of Maine 
of being a party to over-churched condi- 
tions. We are thankful that in so many 
places the pioneers were zealous in plant- 
ing the work in advance outposts. 

In summer Maine is the rendezvous for 
hundreds of thousands of vacationists. It 
is a great and varied park. In winter 
sports and interests are adopted, so that 
many find a lure, but the chief interests 
at this season, of course, are business. 
“Some winter” we are having. The snow 
came late, but it continually comes. Our 
work for five weeks has been badly 
broken by storm and sickness, but the 
Maine people are the kind whose religion 
survives, even though it must hibernate. 

Withal, there is a healthy and hopeful 
condition, and the churches are codper- 
ating zealously in the New World Move- 
ment and every other good thing. Zion’s 
Advocate, having served the Baptists of 
Maine for nearly 100 years, was sold by 
vote of a special session of the conven- 
tion Feb. 11. Many will miss this long- 
time friend and counselor. It is not 
strange that some hardly know “how to 
live without the Advocate,” but papers 
and churches may grow old like people, 
and sometimes changes come. In this, 
our new day, it is not strange that read- 
justment and realignment are continually 
taking place. Without doubt, official an- 
nouncement has already been made of 
the sale of this good paper. It is hoped 
and believed that the official organ, 
THE Baptist, will at once identify 
Maine Baptists more perfectly than ever 
with world currents of thought. 

We are heart and soul interested in 
the New World Movement, and the out- 
look for efficiency in this neck o’ the 
woods, under the leadership as now 
organized at Waterville, was never better. 

Portland. 


East Washington and North 
Idaho 


By Gen. Supt. A. H. BAILEY 


Mr. David H. Anderson of the D. H. 
Anderson Fruit and Produce Company of 
Spokane, Wash., has accepted the posi- 
tion of campaign director for the great 
One Hundred Million Dollar Campaign. 
He, in company with a group of key peo- 
ple from this convention, attended the 
regional conference at Portland, Ore., 
Feb. 3, at which the plan of the campaign 
was presented and discussed and the 
allotments for the state conventions of 
the Pacific Northwest given out. The 


conference was attended by about fif: 
representatives from this group of eo) 
ventions. East Washington and Nort 
Idaho have also called Rev. John } 
George of Pocatello, Idaho, to becon’ 
promotion field director for this conve 
tion, and he has accepted and will soc’ 
be on the field and in the harness. 
Pastors and laymen and our splend} 
women are all lining up in fine shape fi 
the great campaign. The writer of the; 
notes has begun the sending of a dai) 
letter regarding the progress of this car 
paign. This letter goes to every pasto. 
Sunday-school superintendent, young pe 
ple’s society president and women’s mi. 
sionary organization president, and { 
some prominent layman or woman ji 
each church. It will tell of the dail 
progress of the campaign in this eo) 
vention and keep the key workers in eac 
church informed in advance of the stey 
to be taken. } 


Detroit Doings | 
By H. C. GLerss 


The Detroit Baptist Union is makin 
plans for extensive building operation 
during 1920. If materials and labor ca 
possibly be secured at least four chure 
buildings are to be built, costing not les 
than $275,000. In addition, plans a1 
being made to assist four or five of th 
Negro churches to secure improve 
church-houses of their own. Approx 
mately 50,000 Negroes have come to Di 
troit during the past three or four year, 
They are still coming. How to take e¢ai 
of the religious and social needs of thes 
new arrivals is the great problem. 

Dr. Divine of the Home Mission §& 
ciety has just spent two weeks in eas: 
ern Michigan assisting four churche 
Sunday, Feb. 15, he was with the Hudso 
Avenue Church, of which Rev. S. E. Grig 
is pastor. The church voted to rais 
$45,000 toward an $80,000 building on th 
basis of subscriptions running for thre 
years. When the returns were all in, | 
was found that a little in excess ¢ 
$50,000 had been underwritten. To thi 
should be added the pledge of the Grig 
family, the pastor and his brothers, t 
furnish the pipe organ, which is to cos 
between $6000 and $7000. This was 
wonderful achievement for a sma 
church of 250 members with not on 
wealthy person in its membership. 

At the same time, Dr. Divine and Sup 
Gleiss were working with the Institi 
tional Church. This is a Negro chure 
with 140 members. Its goal was set @ 
$30,000 on the basis of pledges coverin 
a four-year period. When the final rr 
turns were counted it was announce 
that a little more than $35,000 had bee 
subscribed. We think this is the mo 
heroic giving of any Negro Bapti 
church on record. 


' 


This church had bee 
struggling for its very existence, Di 
since the coming of Pastor Dawkins 
has been making splendid progress. Su 


, 
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Now the Church Has Taken 
A Leaf From Successful Business 


iDyY you know why 9 out of 
every 10 business ven- 
tures fail? 

The answer is the same in 
practically all cases: They 
Jacked the facts! 

Business cannot succeed 
without facts. 

The Church cannot prosper 
without facts. 

The Church today has the | 
facts—facts that affect you and 
every other man, woman or 
child; facts that show that 
neither business nor the nation 
itself is safe if we continue to 
shut our eyes to conditions 
once considered remote but now 
squatting at our very doors. 


How the Facts Were 
Obtained. 


The leading Evangelical 
Churches of North America have formed a 
league in a great co-operative movement in 
order to gain greater efficiency by eliminating 
waste and duplication of effort. ‘This co-opera- 
tive movement is known as the Interchurch 
World Movement. 

The Movement set out to find the facts. No 
superficial survey was this. It searched the 
most remote corners of the world to discover 
things as they were—not as they might be. 
The results of this scientific survey reveal forthe 
frst time the whole task of the whole Church, 


A few of the facts that must 
be met: 

~—So long as half the children of 
India die before their second year 
our own children are not safe. 


—So long as China has only one 
doctor for every 400,000 people, 
every ship from China to our shores 
threatens the probability of plague 
for us. 

—Half the world is illiterate and 
a menace to Democracy. 

—West of the Mississippi, 5,000 
additional churches are urgently 

» needed to supply newly populated 
areas, 


—Over one million people have 
to be *turned away from church 
hospitals each year for lack of room. 


—100,000 destitute children 
must now be turned away from 
homes and institutions. 


How You Can Help Your Church 
and Your Nation. 


Men and money are needed to carry out this 
world program. Not merely for church main- 
tenance but for hospitals, colleges, schools, 
children’s homes and social welfare around 
the world. 

When your church calls upon you give— 
and give from your heart as well as your 
pocketbook. 


rINTERCHURCH World Movement 
of North America 


The Evangelical Churches Co-operating in the Service of Jesus Christ. 
45 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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day evening, Feb. 22, pastor and people 
rejoiced in the announcement that some- 
thing over $55,000 had been pledged. 

Dr. Divine, however, was not satisfiea 
with having only one endeavor on hand. 
He was also working with the Bethany 
Church of Pontiac. At the close of the 
afternoon meeting Pastor Thomas Marsh 
and his people were rejoicing over $28,- 
000 subscribed to cover a _ three-year 
period. 

Dr. Divine is rendering the denomina- 
tion and the kingdom of God a notable 
service. Under his leadership, a really 
marvelous task was accomplished in hav- 


ing these four churches, where no wealth 
is represented, subscribe $165,000 toward 
new church buildings. 

Another notable work is that being 
done by Rev. Joseph Rzpecki, missionary 
to the 150,000 Poles in Detroit. Sunday, 
Feb. 22, seven adults were baptized by 
Mr. Rzpecki, and six weeks ago he bap- 
tized seven. In a work begun about fif- 
teen months ago forty members have 
been gathered and a congregation of 
more than 500. The one great crying 
need of this mission is a permanent 
house of worship in connection with a 
Christian center. 
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to the services that are being con- 
ducted for our edification and bene- 
fit. when we are seated in perfect 
com‘ort and ease in our house of 
worship. And when to this is added 
beauty of design in happy conform- 
ity with the architectural scheme, 
our sense of satisfaction is complete. 
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your church furnishings. we can 
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The Detroit Baptist Union is great 
interested in evangelistic work. Evang) 
list Alexander Torrie and his wife hay, 
been here nearly all of the time sin« 
Oct. 4. Some notable meetings have bee 
held. At Springwells there were sixt 
one professions of conversion; at Jeffe) 
son Avenue, 117, and at Clinton Avenu| 
sixty-four. Altogether, there have bee’ 
about 500 professions reported. a 
Torrie is rendering excellent servic 
While free from any undue sensationg| 
ism, he puts enough life into his messag’ 
to accomplish the desired results. | 

Pastor R. L. Bradby of the Secor! 
Church (Negro) gave the hand of fello), 
ship to ninety new members Sunda! 
Feb. 22, seventy-five of whom had con! 
by baptism. Pastor Bradby has one ( 
the most successful churches in Detroj) 
Its membership is above 2500. } 


Shaking the Buckeye Tree! 


By Mrs. T. E. ADAMS j | 


Columbus, the capital of Ohio, was tl! 
scene of a three-day series of episode 
the last week. The Interchurch Worl! 
Movement opened its first pastors’ sta 
conference, the state educational associ 
tion staged its annual meeting and tl 
state banking association rendered i 
annual report. 

These three phases of Ohio activiti¢ 
present a challenge to the thoughtful ¢ 


an interesting study of comparative d) 
In the educational field © 
was disclosed that education in Ohio r| 
quires more money and also an increa 


velopments. 


ing public and private sympathy, wit) 


out which the educational interests ( 
any region will lag. There was a feelin) 


that some form of religious training i 
the public schools might not be amiss. 


The report of the state banking e! 
perts was startling. The facts made pul 


lic have such an intimate relation to th 
religious and educational features that 


moment’s survey may prove illuminatin; 
Education has lagged and religious deve 


opment has sagged, but bank deposil 
have increased by leaps and _ bound 
Materially, 
most prosperous year in its history. The 
have been increased deposits of $226,00( 
000. 
the enormous sum of $1,300,000,000. 


In view of the fact that Baptist inte) 


ests are to be considered, a little stud 
of the bank report might cheer th 


church officials whose duty it is to e 


courage the payment of church budget 


Some of this money must be subject { 


Baptist checks. 
per cent; 
of Cincinnati, 15 per cent; of Toledo, 
per cent; of Cleveland, 30 per cent, an 
of Akron, 54 per cent. We have Bapti 


Dayton’s increase was 


churches and a strong Baptist consi 


ency in all these centers. 
The Interchurch meeting was a reall 
wonderful conference. It seemed as 
the spirit that was aroused would have 
tendency to lift the sag in the religiou 
life of the state. Hon. Geo. M. Cox, th 
governor of Ohio, addressed the 200 
pastors. He made a strong plea fc 
church aid in settling labor problems. H 
also sought cooperation from th 
churches in the matter of Americanizi 
tion. He was insistent for a more adi 
quate compensation for pastors. On 
feature of the conference was the bel 
that no church was secure in its life 
less it was served by a resident pastor. 
The Baptists had a lively denomini 
tional rally, presided over by Re 
Charles E. Stanton, the director of p 


the state has enjoyed th 


The total bank deposits reache 


that of Columbus, 8 per cent 
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>tion in the state. Rev. T. F. Cham- 
rs, the executive secretary of the state 
ard of promotion, was present. The 
‘ly was addressed by Dr. Norcross and 
Poteat. Many points concerning 
jich there was confusion were cleared 
. Altogether it was a most satisfactory 
seting. 
About 200 attended the state parallel 
nference, of whom forty were Baptists. 
| departments of Baptist activities 
sre well represented, and the Baptist 
stors and laymen will find an alert 
oup of Baptist women ready and quali- 
d to codperate in county conferences. 
rs. W. H. Alexander of Columbus was 
ie local chairman. She is the president 
the Baptist Women’s Association of 
ylumbus. 
As the success of the New World 
ovement will depend upon the Baptist 
ymen, which includes the women (if it 
es), it is well to realize that they are 
ady, willing and abundantly able to 
ke their part. Speaking of ability, a 
ung Christian woman is the assistant 
osecuting attorney of the county to 
aich Cleveland belongs. Isn’t there an 
d story of Mark Twain’s about his 
rowing down a perfectly good gold- 
ining claim at Sonora, Cal., to attend a 
lebration in honor of ‘the arrival of a 
yman at one of the settlements? 
Dayton distinguished itself again by} 
e election as city manager of a man of 
ghest Christian character and who is a 
2il-known and active Sunday-school 
orker. The mayor of Cleveland is the 
on. Harry Davis. He has his eye upon 
e governorship of the state and is out 
oking over the “palings” to find an 
ening. It’s of interest here only that 
s honor the mayor belongs to Trinity 
iurch. O, very well! 


The Lenten services at noonday in the 
principal cities of the state are well at- 
tended by men. It seems a wonderful 
preparation for the great work of the 
future. 

Cleveland. 


| Mississippi Valley 


WISCONSIN 


Rey. W. B. McCrary completed his 
work with the church at Bangor in Janu- 
ary and left at once for his new field in 
Monroeville, Ala. He has done an excel- 
lent work in Bangor and his departure 
was greatly regretted by both church and 
community. 

NEBRASKA 


EVANGELIST FE. S. SruckKer of Ottawa, 
Kan., and his associate, Foster C. Jones, 
are assisting Pastor John J. Bell at 
Ottawa. Several entire families are 
among the converts. The evangelists 
have held a down-town noon meeting in 
some stores and three meetings at the 
church building daily. Their next en- 
gagements are at Julesburg, Colo., and 
Hawarden, Iowa. 


MINNESOTA 


Dr. R. W. VAN KirRkK of Owatonna was 
called to Washington, Pa., the second 
week in February on account of the death 
of his mother, who would have been 
ninety had she lived until Feb. 22. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rev. J. J. VALKENAAR Of Bridgewater 
was called to his rest, at the ripe age of 
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almost ninety years, on Feb. 22. He was 
a Hollander by birth, and was graduated 
from Central College, Pella, Iowa, and 
Rochester Theological Seminary. His 
ministry of thirty-three years was to 
Dutch and German-speaking churches in 
the states of Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. 


IOWA 


Pror. S. P. FoapaLtyt of Des Moines Col- 
lege supplies the pulpit of the Forest 
Avenue Church in Des Moines while the 
pastor, Rev. A. D. McGlashan, directs the 
promotion campaign in Iowa. Baptist 
headquarters see many busy workers. 
Dr. S. E. Wilcox directed the sending out 
of 15,000 copies of booklets in one day. 


IowA AND ILLINOIS unite in schools of 
religious education at Clinton, lowa, Feb. 
29-March 2; at Rock Island, I[ll.; March 
3 and 4; and at Keokuk, Iowa, March 5-7. 
Dr. J. A. White of Chicago, Dr. W. J. Sly 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. W. P. Topping of 
Chicago, Directors Louis H. Koehler and 
Jay A. Lapham and Miss Hazel Boyd will 
discuss subjects pertinent to Sunday- 
school and B. Y. P. U. work. Churches in 
both states near the places named will 
send delegates. 


ILLINOIS 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
Church, Decatur, an addition of $500 was 
made to the salary of the pastor and sub- 
scriptions were received later of sufficient 
amount to add a bonus of $400, making 
the salary for this year $4000, or a practi- 
cal increase of $900. 

At THE SECOND CuuRCH, Chicago, on Sun- 
day, Feb. 22, the pastor, Dr. J. J. Ross, bap- 
tized seventeen persons, twelve of whom 
were from Aiken Institute. L. H. Broeker, 
a student at the Northern Baptist Theo- 
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logical Seminary and pastor of Aiken In- 
stitute, preached an acceptable sermon 
before the baptisms took place. Mr. Broe- 
ker is doing excellent work on that field, 
preaching, teaching and living the gospel 
of Christ. He is strongly seconded in his 
efforts by Misses Mary Hyndman and May 
Morey and their staff. Beginning March 
28 and continuing until April 2, a Bible 
conference and evangelistic meetings will 
be held in this church, conducted by Dr. 
W. B. Riley and Dr. A. C. Dixon. These 
brethren are well known throughout the 
city and the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, and the readers of THE Baptist in 
the city are asked to mark those dates 
and to remember that they are cordially 
invited to attend the meetings. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW JERSEY 


THE First-PEDDIE MemMoriAL Church of 
Newark, Rev. M. J. Twomey, pastor, is 
lined up for the program of the General 
Board of Promotion. The large member- 
ship, over 1200, is divided into groups 
under various leaders in accordance with 
the group plan. On Feb. 22 the pastor 
presented in a compelling manner the 
subject of Christian stewardship and 
asked for pledges to the proposition of 
tithing. The appeal met with a response 
from scores of members in attendance at 
the meeting. 


NEW YORK 


THE FUNERAL OF Mrs. Mamie Rose, wife 
of Rev. James E. Rose, pastor of the Sec- 
ond Church of LeRoy, was held at the 
church on Feb. 19, the services being 
largely attended. Rev. I. GC. Taylor, pas- 
tor of the First Church, presided, and the 
sermon was preached by Rev. J. C. Mac- 
Farlane of Warsaw. Fitting remarks 
were also made by Rev. E. M. Jones, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church of LeRoy. 
Others taking part in the services were 
Rev. A. M. Keeney, pastor of the Mt. 
Olivet Church, Rochester, Rev. Geo. H. 
Hamilton of Wyoming, and Rev. D. C. 
Chapman of Pavilion. Mrs. Rose came to 
LeRoy with her husband in July, 1916, 
and entered heartily into the work, which 
has been signally blessed. She was a 
graduate of Howard University, D. C., be- 
ing a member of the same class as her 
husband’s. The body was taken to Mt. 
Vernon, IIll., for interment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE ONE HuNDRED MiLtIon Dollar Cam- 
paign is forging to the front in the old 
Granite State. Hon. C. BE. Clough has 
been appointed campaign director by Dr. 
Aitchison. No better choice could have 
been made. Mr. Clough knows what cam- 
paigns are, political and otherwise. The 
entire Baptist constituency will hear 
from Mr. Clough. 


THE EDIFICE OF THE FRANKLIN Church is 
undergoing thorough remodeling. There 
will be a new organ, new pews and new 
stained glass windows for the main 
audience room. The vestry has been en- 
larged and a number of private class- 
rooms installed. A large kitchen and a 
dining-room has been constructed under 
the vestry. Other new things complete 
the remodeling. It will all be at a cost 
of some $20,000 or more. The organ will 
be the gift of Mrs. George E. Buell and 
Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Adams, in memory of 


THE BAPTIS 


George E. Buell, a_ strong sustainiy 
member of the church when living. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. A. J. ROWLAND celebrated his eig} 
ieth birthday on Feb. 9. The Philadelph 
Conference of Baptist Ministers pags 
congratulatory resolutions at its sessii| 
that morning, at which time Dr. Gilbe 
N. Brink, secretary of the Publicatii 
Society, told of the great advance mai 
by the society during the twenty-ty| 
years of Dr. Rowland’s service in th 
position. In the evening at least 2) 
friends visited his home to express the 
good wishes, and at least 300 more se 
their congratulations by letter or te) 
gram. 
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ANNUITIES 


and 


LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt _ 
payments, high rate of interest 
and! safety of principal make a. 
strong combination of considera- 


tions in favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro-| 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service | 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies | 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- _ 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, FordBuilding,Boston,Mass. | 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. 
Westfall, Executive Secretary, 2959 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago, III. 


American Baptist Publication Society. | 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- | 
delphia, Pa. { 


Ministersand Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D.£:D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American {Baptist |Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., 
Executive Secretary, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


AmericanBaptistForeignMissionSociety. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
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Tne Nortueast Socrar Unton held its 


eeting with the Whitehall Church, Phil- 
jJelphia, Feb. 10. The sermon was 
-eached by Rev. Horace H. Hunt of the 
orth Frankford Church and addresses 
ere made by Rev. Wm. D. McCurdy, as- 
ociate pastor at the Baptist Temple, and 
ir. Wm. G. Russell, director of the state 
yard of promotion. Rev. Wm. C. Phil- 
\ps was elected president. 


|THE STATE BOARD of promotion met in 
he First Church, Harrisburg, on Feb. 20. 
‘he allotment for Pennsylvania was ac- 
»pted. The board approaches the finan- 
al campaign with confidence. Provision 
las made for increasing the office staff 
', eare for the increasing volume of work. 


‘THE FAMILY GROUP PLAN is_ bringing 
jessing to the churches. Pastor F. M. 
farsons of Girardville reports that it has 
iven his church a great spiritual uplift, 
‘nd Pastor D. M. Lenox, of Elizabeth says 
hat it has resulted in forty conversions 
nere. 


|THE EDUCATION BOARD has decided to 
ive its honored general secretary, Dr. 
‘eroy Stephens, an associate. Rev. Rit- 
onhouse Neisser, pastor of the Woodlawn 
‘hurch, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
nd will begin his work March 15. 

i’ 


Art in Architecture 


(Continued from page 199) 


ne of the finest cathedrals in America 
; also one of the smallest and least ex- 
ensive. If we are to build churches 
orthy of our scripture, our hymns and 
ur sermons, we shall require not so 
iuch money as intelligence and taste. 
et us find the best architects—none but 
ne very best should be asked to build 
hurches—and then let us be content to 
uild slowly, but not to build meanly or 
ulgarly. Let us not wish upon the com- 
lunity we seek to serve a dismal hybrid 
‘ructure, to add to the prevalent archi- 
sctural woe around. Why should not 
ur church buildings preach honesty, 
itegrity and aspiration every day of the 
‘eek to all beholders? 
|Among the memories oi my student 
ays is the sight of Phillips Brooks’ 
olendid figure in his pulpit at Trinity 
‘hurch. I had heard him elsewhere, but’ 
shall always remember him as_ he 
‘ood in his own splendid church, the 
1asterpiece of H. H. Richardson, a great 
reacher in a noble church, where sacred 
loquence and _ religious architecture 
nited in the service of Christian devo- 
on. Let us make the task of the 
reacher and the service of the wor- 
aiper both easier by housing them in 
furehes that invite the religious mood. 
Chicago. 


Jur New Baptist Headquarters 


(Continued from page 184) 
f touch with them. All the other great 
enominations have their headquarters 
ere. The meetings of the home and 
reign mission conferences are held in 
ew York. For years the officers of our 
peieties have had to spend several days 
_Month in New York in conferences with 
cher workers in the same interests. The 
jterchurch World Movement has multi- 
‘lied these points of contact and these 
onferences. Dr. Aitchison, our member 
the cabinet, must give several hours a 
eek to these conferences. His attend- 
ace is vital for our own _ interests. 
ee therefore, we should have been 


} 
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= BOOKS WITH re The mark of a book written to meet a need 


PURPOSE 


WV 


Constructive and Challenging 


Publications 


of Religious Leaders of Today 


The Army and 
Religion 


Edited by D. S. CAIRNS, D. D. 
Preface by the Bishop of Winchester 


PUBLISHED 
FEB.1 


Perhaps, as never before, the British Army 
during the Great War represented a sort of 
cross-section of the nation’s life. Here, then, 
was an exceptional opportunity for an en- 
lightening analysis of an army that repre- 
sented the life of the men of the nation 
itself. 

“Tt would be difficult to present the relig- 
ious revelation and results of the war more 
skillfully and judiciously than they are pre- 
sented in this report.”—Robert E. Speer. 


Cloth, $2.00 


God and the Struggle for 


7 PUBLISHED 
Existence ane re 
B. H. STREETER 


A simple, straightforward assertion, based 
on both biology and history, of the solid 
grounds we have for “the larger hope’’—a 
reaffirmation in these days of persistent 
questioning, of the fundamental relation of 
God to the universe and to the individual 


life. Cloth, $1.50 


Dhat'One'Face? (4 NOTAete 
RICHARD ROBERTS 


A series of reading studies for 
weeks marked by spiritual insight, intel- 
lectual keenness, and literary skill, which 
show the distinctive impression made by 
Jesus on ten of the world’s great poets and 
prophets and thus “help men and women to 


twelve 


reach a true judgment about Jesus’ for 
themselves. Cloth, $1.25 
Between HAS COMMANDED 
Two Worlds ATTENTION 


JOHN HESTON WILLEY 


“The Great Adventure” has called millions 
of young men in the past few years, giving 
new emphasis to the old questions of death 
and the hereafter. This fearless and uncon- 
ventional discussion throws a renewed light 
from the Bible on some of the eternal mys- 


teries. Cloth, $1.25 


Harry Emerson FOSDICK’S 
“‘Everyday Life’’ books which 
continue their phenomenal 
appeal: 


Thin paper, art leather cloth, round cor- 
nered, pocket size edition. 


The Meaning of Prayer, $ .90 
The Meaning of Faith, 1.10 
The Manhood of the Master, -90 


The Christian Citizenship 
Training Program 


A NEW, fourfold program for boys—of 
unusual interest to all leaders of boys, and 
to parents. 


Write for illustrated 
descriptive circular 


Religion Among 


American Men bale hehe. 


FEB.15 


As revealed by a searching study of con- 
ditions in the American army. 

First-hand information on the real atti- 
tude of the American soldier to Christian 
life and organized Christianity. A challenge 
to the church. 

Cloth, $1.50 


The material for this book was gathered 
under direction of the ‘‘Committee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook’’—consisting 
of such men as: 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
GEORGE W. COLEMAN 

Wi. H. P. FAUNCE 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS MACKENZIE 
SHAILER MATHEWS 
ROBERT E.) SPEER 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


Missionary Outlook in the 
Light of the War ?o? aR 4 


MAR. 1 
Also prepared by the Committee on th® 
War and the Religious Outlook. 


A presentation, by recognized experts, of 
the missionary enterprise as the fullest ex- 
pression of noblest ideals in the World 
War, the changed outlook in_ practically 
every mission field, and the new light thrown 
on missionary principles and policies. 

Cloth, $2.00 


Two 1919 ‘‘Everyday Life’’ 
books which have been 
notably successful 


Building on Rock 


HENRY KINGMAN 


Thin paper, art leather cloth, round cor- 
nered, pocket size, .90. 


A thoughtful book, which seeks to meet 
the demand of our day for reality in religion 
by studying what Jesus showed to be es- 
sential to a life built on eternal foundations. 
Arranged for daily reading and study during 
ten weeks. 


Marks of a World Christian 


DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 


Thin paper, art leather cloth, round cor- 
nered, pocket size, .90. 


An analysis of “the mind which each 
Christian should bring to bear upon the 
world,” which comes with an unusually 


fresh and vigorous appeal in these days when 
we hear much of world citizenship and need 
to realize that we must be world Christians 
if Christians at all. Arranged for daily 
reading and study during nine weeks. 


Ask your bookstore 
or write to us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


DO 


o>) 
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Three Splendid Specialties 
for the Easter Program 


Sweet Spices.—New Ideas for Easter. Dif- 
ferent, sparkling, original. Action songs, 
pantomimes, primary pieces, monologues, class 
exercises, tableaux, etc. Every number brand 
new. Make your Easter program the talk of 
the town. Postpaid, 30 cents. 


The Easter Story in Pantomime.—Just 
out. A striking Easter entertainment, pe 
an 
Resurrection in a new and vivid way. Easily 
put on. No memorizing. “It leads the spell- 
bound audience from Bethany to Joseph’s gar- 
den.”’ Postpaid, 25 cents. 

Dead and Risen.—The Easter story drama- 
tized. A modern Passion play. Nothing else 
like it in print. The thrill of the Cross and 
the Tomb is in every line. Not difficult. Try 
it this year instead of the time-worn Easter 
exercise. Postpaid, 25 cents. 

Send coins, money order, 
order, but no stamps, please. 


J. H. Kuhlman Publishing Co. 
Loudonville, Ohio 


ing the Biblical account of the Passion 


check or express 


PARAMOUNT CHURCH TREASURERS’ RECORDS 
With the beginning of a New Church Year close at 

hand, the selection of a New Financial Record Book 

should be made NOW. Are you using the best? 


Meyer’s Paramount Rec- 
ords will lessen the work of 
entering and crediting indi- 
vidual contributions by 
one-half and avoid many 


annoying errors. They are 
simple and compact. Size 
over all, 8%x11%. The 


name, address, 
of contributor, with the 
standing of each account 
for any period or for all 
the year, can be seen at 
a glance across one folio 
page. A place for every 
financial transaction. Pages 
for quarterly and annual 
reports,, cash received and 
disbursed, individual ledger 
accounts, ete. 


Order from your dealer or Church Supply House 


and pledge 


Arranged for Single and Duplex Systems. Indexed 
alphabetically and numerically. Sizes from 208 to 
1504 names. Recommended by Church Treasurers 
everywhere. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


MEYER & BROTHER, Publishers 
75-77 W. Washington St., 


Chicago, Illinois 


AN UNPRECEDENTED 
Free Trial Offer of Hymn Books 
100 COPIES OF 


HERALD OF PRAISE 


The new ‘‘King of Song Books’’ will be sent free, 
prepaid, to any Church, Sunday School, Young Peo- 
ple’s Society or other religious organization. 

For Three Months’ Free Trial 

If not satisfied, you may return the books and we 
will pay the freight or express both ways. If satis- 
fied, send us the money for the books. 

Returnable Sample Copy Sent on Request 
Prices: Cloth, 35¢; Limp, 25¢; Manila, 20c¢ (not pre- 
paid). Cloth, 40c; Limp, 30c; Manila, 25¢ (charges 
prepaid). 59 discount for cash. 


The Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 


Lakeside Building, Chicago, lil. 


Individual Cups. 


Wace 3) Every church should use. Clean 
= “yea and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box “494, Lima, Ohio 


glad to fix our new headquarters at a 
point nearer the geographical center of 
the country and of the denomination, yet 
long study and experience have led to the 
unanimous conclusion that New York is 
the only point for such headquarters. 

This important event in our life will 
mark the beginning of a new period of 
cooperation and efficiency in our denom- 
inational work. It will mean much for 
our work around the world. It is one of 
the most important developments grow- 
ing out of the organization of our new 
Board of Promotion. 

Remember the address, 276 Fifth Ave. 


The Little Sunnday School 


(Continued from page 207) 

In his career, Mr. Ferguson has had 
the opportunity of close and continued 
inspection of and contact with small Sun- 
day schools in all parts of the country. 
He understands their difficulties, needs, 
resources, possibilities, and believes not 
only that the best and highest in modern 
Sunday school method belongs by right 
to these schools, but that the workers in 
such are themselves competent to intro- 
duce it and lead on to a successful issue. 

The book is written ‘‘for the man or 
woman in the little Sunday school, to 
show how such a school may lift itself out 
of the ruts of custom and tradition, gain a 
vision of a better day and take its right- 
ful place among the progressive, graded, 
efficient and spiritually successful Sun- 
day schools.” 

There are chapters on such subjects as 
the “‘Needs” of any Sunday school in the 
way of members (a well-organized school 
of nine being cited as an example), 
teachers, housing, equipment, organiza- 
tion; “Making a Start” along the line of 
remaking an old school, planning the work, 
what to teach, insuring all possible perm- 
anence; an “Increased Attendance,” giving 
suggestions in accordance with the newer 
thought along this line as well as the 
psychological advantages and _  disad- 
advantages of rewards, graduation ideas 
and ideals, and extension recommenda- 
tions. These chapters furnish a broad, 
comprehensive basis for those more de- 
tailed chapters that present programs of 
worship, official routine and general edu- 
cational perspective. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the book is that devoted to the list of 
common difficulties reported from little 
schools as reasons for their shiftlessness 
and inefficiency, coupled with which is 
the author’s wholesome comment on each. 

The reader closes the little volume with 
the conviction that we as Sunday-school 
folk of the small communities must stand 
together for the proposition that good 


1$81-1920 


‘““Not one other in all the world when the doors of the 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL in Chicago 


were opened in 1881!’ 


The President, Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Avenue? 
Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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THE BA re 


forth in this book is simply the gos 
our Lord put into adapted and eff 
educational form.’—Gertrude Hartle 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUT 
For Christian Workers 


A Vocational School on Christian a 
Social Service lines. 

Exceptional opportunity for young women 
to train as pastors’ assistants, or for cit : 
home, foreign mission, 
Settlement work. Strong faculty and speci 
lectures. The aim is a thorough knowledge o 
the Bible, practical methods and the spirit 
growth of the students. For catalogue ai 
dress ( 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., Preside 


1421-29 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


eacsre 


Send for Catal 
and Prices. 


BILHORN BROS., 136 W. Lake st., Chic 


INSURANCE AT COS 


For 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. 
particulars, address 
Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE € 


CHICAGO, I 


1509 Insurance Exchange, 


CHURCH PLANS 


Catalogue Free to Ministers 


WINDOW PAPER 
Send for Circular and Samples 


MAX CHARLES PR.CE, Architect, Punta Gorda, Floridi 
Formerly Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey 


: 


| 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the 


Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate| 
G cents per word per insertion, cash wi 
order. 


WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. Catalogue ; 
Fitchett Gardens, Janesville, Wis. 


CHURCH FINANCE SYSTEM FREE. 3 
velopes 12 cents. Write NOW. Dufold Coi| 
pany, Bridgeton, N. J. . | 


and sacred songs. Hither 
Cash paid on acceptance. Submit to Mat 
son Music Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—New Portable Moving-Pi 
Machine. A good machine at a _ barga 
14 Holley St., Brockport, N. Y. 


WANTED — HOUSEMOTHERS AD 
CARETAKERS at Glenwood School 1 
Boys, Glenwood, Ill. Attractive work f 


WANTED AT ONCE—Words for h 
typed or writté 


women between ‘twenty- five and fifty ye 
Apply by letter, giving full partic la 
Leo A. Philips, Superintendent. 
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One in Ten 


A subscription to THe Baprist for every tenth mem- 


_ber on the membership rolls of the churches of the North- 


ern Baptist Convention will mean a circulation of a little 
more than 100,000. This goal is not at all impossible. The 
reaching of it will mark a new era in denominational in- 
telligence and interest. 


No. 


7 


The greater number of the states of the convention 
have taken this goal seriously and are making splendid 
progress toward its attainment. Arizona, California, 
Wyoming, Utah, Oregon and Montana have passed the half- 
way mark. Washington, Nebraska and South Dakota are 
within sight of the same goal. Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and North Dakota have gone more than one-third of 
the way. 

New York still holds its place with the largest number 
of new annual subscriptions. Nebraska has made the largest 
California is second only to Illinois 
Illinois, however, 


percentage of gain. 
in the total number of subscriptions. 
will soon make itself safe, for the new director is now on 
the job and the campaign will be pushed. Michigan holds 
the third place. Hudson will bend every effort to make 
his state a winner in the finals. 


It Is Up to the Church 


Interest in general denominational and kingdom matters 
is developed and fostered by the denominational newspaper. 

This general interest finds expression in practical ways. 
One of the surest ways to increase our gifts for the work 
at home and abroad is to stimulate the circulation and 
reading of THE BAPTIST. 

The local church finds that forces are released 
energies which have been latent are available when the 
horizons are pushed back by interest in the larger work 
of the kingdom. Tue Baprist helps to make the member 
of the local church cosmopolitan rather than provincial. 


One in Ten Is Too Low a Goal 


for the church which makes clear to its members the value 
of and need for the denominational newspaper. When this 
is done, the rest is easy. Here the attitude of the pastor 
is the determining factor. 


Subscribers “pibyee Take Notice 


Several thousand active Baptists have received the early 
issues of Tue Baptist. These short-time subscriptions for 
the most part expire with the current issue. We believe the 
majority of those who have become acquainted with the new 
paper in this way will want it in their homes permanently. 
Please send your subscription just as soon as this notice 
The short-time subscriptions will 
or at the close of the period for 
If your church has 


and 


comes to your attention. 
be discontinued at once 
which the subscription has been paid. 
secured a club, you may send in your subscription at the 


club rate. If not, you are doubtless the one to see that 


your church makes up a club at once. 
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Foreign Lands in the Home 
Field— | 
By L. C. BABNES 
FAR AND NEAR 

We came the quickest way to one of 
these “Foreign Lands in the Home Field” 
—Mr. Detweiler and I. It was his fif- 
teenth missionary voyage in _ tropical 
American waters, and my ninth. We 
saved time by getting within ninety 
miles of the West Indies by rail on Mr. 
Flagler’s concrete dream of an “overseas 
railroad” to Key West. We were delayed 
by no head winds in the Caribbean, 
erossed Costa Rica by rail, and did not 
have the customary wait for the bi- 
weekly steamship service of uncertain 
dates up the Pacific Coast. Yet with all 
these favoring providences, it was six- 
teen days from New York to the capital 
of Nicaragua. By the ordinary mail 
routes it is often twice as long. 

In Havana, calling on the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, whom we were to 
see so soon in Nicaragua, she begged us 
to take a letter to them because the ordi- 
nary mail time is six weeks or more. 
Missionary families in North American 
foreign lands endure heart-breaking sep- 
arations. We felt it keenly as we left 
behind our own loved ones in a “flu” in- 
fested, ragged winter climate. 

There are ten foreign countries in the 
North American area, not counting out- 
lying possessions of the United States 
and of European countries. The constit- 
uency of THE Baptist is at work in one- 
half of these ten foreign Lands. 

While they are all foreign politically 
and in many striking characteristics, 
some of them also in point of accessibil- 
ity, they are all near home in vital par- 
ticulars. They belong to our own conti- 
nent. While many denominations allo- 
cate the world field to boards according 
to national boundaries, which are arti- 


ficial, the progenitors of THE Baptist 
eighty-eight years ago took a larger view 
of things and allocated by continental 
outlines, which are natural, elemental 
realities on the large scale. They as- 


Important Statement 

it will be recalled by our con- 
stituency that northern Baptists at 
Denver approved the survey which 
called for one hundred million dol- 
lars for codperating societies and 
boards during the next five years. 
The secular press is now giving 
publicity to the budgets of the 
various denominations codperating 
| in the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. It will be noted that north- 


ern Baptists are represented as 
asking for $130,533,000. An _ ex- 
planation is due our constituency 
regarding the extra $30,533,000. In 
the survey made by the Inter- 
church, consideration was given to 
the needs of unallocated and un- 
occupied fields at home and abroad 
calling for over $300,000,000. North- 
ern Baptists were asked to take 
their share of this work. Our so- 
cieties and boards voted to accept 
responsibility for our share up to 
$30,533,000, with the definite un- 
derstanding, however, that the first 
claim upon all funds raised will 
be to take care of the work out- 
lined in our survey calling for 
$100,000,000. The $100,000,000 budg- 
et only is being allotted to the 
states and churches. 
J. Y. AITCHISON. 


THE STANDARD, ZION’S ADVOCATE, THE PACIFIC BAPTIST! 
awakens memories of other days. 


loyal service. 
day and generation. 


THE BAPTIST is building upon firm foundations laid by these journals. 
made clear to us that the present demands cooperation. 


PAST 


PRESENT 


THES rae 


signed all the other continents of the 
earth to our own Foreign Mission Society 
and the whole continent of North America 
as a unit to the Home Mission Society, 
having it chartered ‘‘to preach the gospe 
in North America.” i 

A few years ago I had a specialist col 
late for me definitions by all the leading 
geographers and encyclopedists. The find.) 
ings were unanimous. Central Ameri¢ 
is as surely an integral part of Nor 
America as is New England. The fathers 
early in the nineteenth century could 
hardly have understood, unless by divine 
insight, how closely all the North Amer.) 
ican countries would be bound in one 
bundle of life by the early part of the| 
twentieth century. Phases of that great 
vital reality will appear in later sketches | 
of the present series. 

It is a matter of special significance to! 
readers of Ture Baptist that almost the 
only definite allocation of responsibility) 
sufficiently unmistakable at the time to 
be made by formal vote at the Congress) 
on Christian Work in Latin America at 
Panama in 1916, was the assignment to) 
our two home mission societies of care 
for the three central republics of Central, 
America. Two, El Salvador and Nic) 
aragua, are already occupied by us and) 
have fourteen promising young churches.| 
The present expedition is to open work in 
the third, Honduras. The Interchureh 
World Movement is sending with us a 
photographer with good equipment, in- 
cluding a moving-picture camera. Let us| 
see what we shall see. 

It has recently, for the first time, be- 
come possible for any who desire to gain 
a fair-minded and comprehensive view of 
conditions in Central America to do so by. 
reading a single book in English. It is 
a Carnegie Endowment volume, “The 
Five Republics of Central America,” ‘by 
Dana G. Munro (Oxford University 
Press). It is constructed along lines of 
strictly scientific sociologic study. 


The sight of the names 


They recall sturdy manhood, deep convictions, severe struggles and 
We do not need to be ashamed of the men and mediums of the past. 


They served their 


Christian statesmanship 


The whole constituency can: be served more 


efficiently, more economically and more effectively by one journal than by several. 


Our denomination has numbers, virility and a mission. 
It has a future. 


tioning away below its best. 
nessed forces. 


join the 


FUTURE 


At heart it is essentially sound. 
The new paper will help your church harness its unhar- 
1 fo Through its several departments it will minister to every member of every family. In 
your junior department are the deacons and Sunday-school teachers of tomorrow. Encourage them to 
“Young Reserves” and contribute to the Chimney Corner. 


THE BAPTIST WILL MAKE BETTER BAPTISTS 


It is func- 


March 18, 1920 
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HAT is the kind of increase in 
salary the minister has received. 


His living expenses have risen 
just as fast and as far as yours. 


But he is paid on the average just 
52 cents more per church member 
per year than he was paid 34 years 
ago. 


Is it any wonder that the Minister 
of God is called ““The Forgotten 
Man?” Forgotten—until we're in 
trouble. And then we call upon him. 


The Minister Never Fails You 


The Secretary of the Treasury; 
the Food Administrator; the Coal 
Administrator—every officer of the 
Government with a war message to 
deliver appealed to the ministers 
first of all. 


And 80% of the ministers 
receive less income than 
government economists 
figure as a minimum for 


HE Evangelical denominat 
tive work under the name of the Inter 
is to encourage church co-operation and discourag 
teachings of Jesus Christ the paramount influence in the so 
economic life of the modern world. 
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the support of an average 
family. 


When hospitals need money they 
enlist the support of the ministers 
—and receive it. 


But when sickness visits 
the minister or the mem- 
bers of his family they 
must be treated in a chari- 
ty ward. His pay is less 
than a day laborer’s. 


We Pay Him Half the Wages 
of a Mechanic 


Wages have increased 1007; 
200%; 300%; in the past twenty 
years. The average pay of ministers 
has increased only about 10”. 


8 out of every 10 ministers re 
ceive less than $20 a week—about 
half the pay of a mechanic. 


And of these pitifully inadequate 
salaries, how much do you con- 
tribute? Nothing if you are outside 
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the church; an average of a penny 
a day if you are a church member. 


All of us—inside the Churches 
and outside—share in the benefits 
of Christian ministers to the com- 
munity. 


They marry us; bury us; baptize 
our children; visit us when we are 
sick. In their hands is the spiritual 
training of the youth. 


We Are All Profiteers 
at Their Expense 


Part of the Interchurch World 
programme is this—a living wage 
for every minister of Jesus Christ; 
an efficient plant, and a chance to do 
a big man’s job. 


If you want better preachers, help 
to pay the preachers better. 


It’s the best investment for your 
community —and for your children 
—that you can ever make. 
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Freedom in Teaching 


T a recent meeting of the Hditorial Association of Minnesota 

a resolution was adopted looking toward the prevention of 
radical and revolutionary teaching in the public schools, includ- 
ing the state university. It was claimed that some of the teach- 
ers employed and paid by the state are teaching that which, if 
generally accepted, will destroy the state. 

This opens the whole question of “academic freedom” and 
suggests a multitude of questions. Shall a teacher teach what 
he does not believe? Shall he withhold what he does believe? 
Who shall decide what he may and may not teach? Not a few 
instructors in the departments of sociology and economics in 
our state universities and even in denominational colleges are 
criticised by the conservatives for teaching that is deemed too 
radical. 


Baptist Headquarters 


HE readers of THE Baptist will be interested in the illustra- 

tion on this page which will help them to visualize the new 
denominational headquarters in New York City. The building 
is located at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-first Street 
and, as the Holland House, has been known for many years as 
one of New York’s most famous hostelries. Last week a big 
banner was placed across the front of the building, upon which 
appears this legend: 


$100,000,000 April 25-May 2 


THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT OF NORTHERN 
BAPTISTS 


Campaign Headquarters 


For full information as to the societies which are to occupy 
this building and their location, consult THe Baprisr for March 
6, page 184. 


Dr. T. R. Glover Honored 


R. T. REAVELEY GLOVER, whose little book entitled 
“The Jesus of History” has had such wide reading in 
this country as well as in England, has been elected public ora- 
tor at Cambridge University in succession to Sir John Sandys. 
The British Weekly calls Dr. Glover “one of the ablest teachers 
and writers in the non-conformist world.” His father was Dr. 
Richard Glover, for many years one of the most influential Bap- 
tist ministers of Great Britain. 


A Challenge From India 


T the meeting of the missionary conference held at Ongole, 

Dec. 17, Dr. Downey spoke of the $100,000,000 campaign and 
offered a resolution pledging the missionaries to undertake the 
task of raising 5000 rupees for the fund, 1000 each year for five 
years. Not only was the resolution adopted, but within fifteen 
minutes the amount was over-subscribed. 

If these men and women, living on inadequate salaries and 
under hard conditions, are ready to make such sacrifices, what 
ought we to do who dwell in homes of comfort, if not luxury? 
Their devotion is a challenge to every Baptist in the North. 


Japanese Diet Dissolved 


| how working classes are disfranchised in Japan, and this 
fact underlies the recent dissolution of the Diet by imperial 
decree, There seems to be a growing sentiment in Japan in 
favor of extending the franchise, and not long since the Diet 
became distinctly riotous while this matter was under con- 
sideration. The evident growth of sentiment favoring manhood 
suffrage makes it probable that the coming election will show 


an increased majority in favor of extending the franchise to 
include all those paying a direct tax of not less than three 
yen. Under the law the election must be held within five 
months, and it has already been fixed for the month of Mayg 


Governmental Paralysis q 


R. FRANKLIN K. LANH, retiring secretary of the. ine | 
terior, thinks straight and talks as he thinks. In a part- | 
ing report made to Pres. Wilson, Mr. Lane says that official _ 
Washington contains “statesmen who are politicians and poli- | 
ticians who are not statesmen.” Continuing, the retiring secre- | 
tary says: | 
“Washington is rich in brains and character. It is honest | 
beyond any commercial standard. It wishes to do everything 
that will promote the public good. But it is poorly organized | 
for the task that belongs to it. Fewer men of larger capacity. 
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would do the task better. Ability is not lacking, but it is 
pressed to the point of paralysis because of an infinitude of 
details and an unwillingness on the part of the great body of 
the public servants to take responsibility. Everyone seems to | 
be afraid of everyone. The self-protective sense is developed 

abnormally, the creative sense atrophies. Trust, confidence, | 
enthusiasm—these simple virtues of all great business are the 
ones most lacking in government organization. We have so 
many checks and brakes upon our work that our L.ogress does 
not keep pace with the nation’s requirements.” 


Fiume Still Fuming 


[* the troubles of Fiume are ever composed, the newspaper 

paragrapher will be the loser. What a bonanza the Adriatic 

controversy has been—and is—to the space writer! Now we 

are told that the Italian government has begun a blockade of 

Fiume, first having allowed 200 children to leave the city and 

proceed to Milan. If the government succeeds in pulling 2 

certain Mr. Gabriele d’ Annunzio out of the lime-light and 

keeping him out, thousands in every civilized country will draw. 
a big sigh of relief. eo eis 


The Assam government proposes to put up a model middle 
(high) school at Tura as an expression of its appreciation 
of the fine work done by the Christian boys in the recent war. 
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Does Not Favor the Scrap-Heap 


NOMMENTING approvingly upon the words spoken at At- 
lantic City by Dr. John R. Mott when he termed that which 
most distinctive in our communions “the choicest possessions 
» have,” the Universalist enters a plea for the strengthening 
denominations in order that their efficiency may be raised 
the maximum. The disposition to “scrap” existing denomina- 
ms is vigorously set forth in the following paragraph: 

“It is pitiful to note how certain very conscientious, but 
ally very selfish, people, having caught.a vision of the unity of 
.ristian forces, immediately jump at the conclusion that the 
st thing to do is to ‘scrap’ all the existing churches, and in 
eir place there will spring up the ideal and all-inclusive 
urch which will save the world. And they honestly think 
ey are doing a great work when they begin the destruction, 
may be of their own church; they begin to pose as the 
aurtyrs they hope some time to be as the nearest road to glory 
- them, and cast the church in which they have not the 
nership even of continued service, into the common lot! And 
ey are surprised that they make no impression upon the 
‘ing world of religion. As well for them to go down to the 
ore and cast pebbles into the sea and expect to make a con- 
Ision of nature!” 


A Power House 


YISCUSSING, editorially, the church as ‘Club House or 
* Power House,” the Congregationalist suggests an impor- 
it consideration when it says: 

“But today the pendulum swings too far toward the club- 
use conception of the church, farther even than the man 
tside, of whom we ought to be continually thinking, may 
sire to have it swing. He should want and often does want 
the church an institution different from the Odd Fellows 
ul or the Masonic Lodge or the Grange. It should be per- 
sated with the warm fraternal spirit that draws men into 
dups, but the awe, the glory and the everlasting charm’ of 
d’s presence manifested therein should make the modern 
urch what it used to be in the eyes of the older generation, 
meeting house’ of God and man. Then when the artisan or 
2 clerk awakes Sunday morning he will say in substance to 
uself, ‘I’ll go to church today, not because I am going to 
ar good music or see good pictures, or drink a cup of coffee 
“sunset with some congenial people, but chiefly because I 
1 going to find some help in my fight for character, some 
sing of my load. I am going to be in contact with clean, 
sh-minded men and women who are as straight in their 
siness and personal affairs throughout the week as they are 
corous in their appearance Sunday morning.’ ” 


Hard-Shells 


\HAT the hard-shells are not confined to any one denomina- 
_ tion, and that their position and that of their opponents 
Mauch alike, wherever they are found, is indicated by an 
itorial in the Reformed Church Messenger in which it takes 
e of its contemporaries to task in this fashion: 

“In a recent questionnaire, somebody included the query: 
‘om a Lutheran point of view, is there such a thing as an 
er-churched community?’ Our contemporary, the Lutheran, 
wnkly likes this answer to the query: ‘Yes, if the Lutheran 
urch is a camouflaged Methodist or Presbyterian church.’ 
d then this official organ of the United Lutheran Church in 
i characteristically adds: ‘Let a Luthern church be 
‘theran or cease to call itself such. Let us be honest.’ 

_ “Now, if this means anything at all, it means that no com- 
inity is ever so crowded with churches that there is no 
pa for a really honest-to-goodness Lutheran church. This 
‘S the cat out of the bag, even for those who have been too 
nse to perceive the truth heretofore. For the truth is that 
church which regards itself as the only genuine article can- 
i logically acknowledge that any other church can pay 
2per attention to the spiritual needs of any community. 
is was the reason it was insisted upon that special Lutheran 
aplains should be sent to minister to Lutheran soldiers and 
'y Special Lutheran communions, separate and distinct from 
ion Protestant communions, had to be provided for ‘the 
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elect.” This is the reason, too, of course, why any attempt 
to bring about codperation between various Protestant bodies 
is frowned upon as ‘a unionistic movement’ that violates the 
‘unity of faith,’ upon which we are told all true unity of action 
must be based. And from such a source, unity of faith can 
mean only one thing, namely, you must believe exactly what 
I believe, or we cannot work together for the cause of Christ. 
Inasmuch as not even two Lutherans can be presumed to 
think exactly alike on any question, practical codperation thus 
becomes an unthinkable absurdity. We can now see why the 
Interchurch World Movement is an offense to those who hold 
to such a conception. 

“There is little use of expecting the millennium as long 
as such a spirit prevails among any considerable body of 
professedly Christian people. We would like to know 
whether anybody really believes that such teaching is derived 
from the New Testament.” 


Being Spiritual 


EFINITIONS of spirituality are numerous, and the em- 

bodiments of this gracious quality are as numerous as 
the definitions. We do not think that the people of whom the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty speaks are as numerous as those of 
a finer sort. And yet probably most of us have known times 
when we have felt like expressing ourselves in just this fashion. 
And so long as references are general, we can all consider the 
matter and learn wisdom. The Herald says: 

“Some folks’ idea of being spiritual is to find fault with 
something or somebody. They are always picking flaws in 
what other people believe and what other people do. And 
there are some religious papers which pride themselves on 
being spiritual that are the same way. They always seem to 
have a sort of bad taste in their mouths. They are always 
criticizing. But the more we study Jesus Christ and the more 
we study Christians, the more we get the idea that being 
spiritual means something constructive, and sweet, and whole- 
some, and good humored—and that it ought to make folks 
more pleasant to get along with.” 


One of the Worst 


[* the January Rural Manhood, a periodical devoted to the 
country work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, a 
writer reports parts of two sermons which he had heard. He 
warns his readers that “all things in the remote parts of the 
country are not as I am describing some things. There is 
the best and also the worst, and I am speaking of the latter.” 

Following is a paraphrase of a portion of a sermon when 
the preacher had reached the “gospel song” stage of eloquence: 

“Yes—umbh-ah. And finally at last, my brutherin’—ah, you 
orter keep your lamps lit and a-burning—ah [gasp]. An’ you 
ought fer to not put [“u” pronounced as in “cut’] um under 
a bushel—ah, but you ort fer to put um on candlesticks [gasp] 
—an’ let um shine—ah. That’s jest what God’lmighty told 
you to do—ah. An’ O my brutherin’—ah. God’lmighty aint 
a-goin’-a tell you no lie—ah. He’s a truthful feller [gasp]— 
yes, my brutherin’, he’s a _ truthful feller—ah—an’ he 
aint a-goin’-a tell you no lie—no siree. And finally at last 
[gasp]—you ort to let um shine first in your own home [gasp]. 
—That’s what God’lmighty wants you to do—ah. An’ then 
you orter let um shine in your neighbor’s house [gasp]. 
That'll tickle God’lmighty—ah. An finally at last, my bruth- 
erin’—ah, you ort fer to let um shine out in the church—ah. 
For, O my brutherin’ [gasp]—I don’t see many candles here 
today—ah. Looks like you haint got um lit an’ a-burnin’—ah. 
That aint a-goin’ to please God’lmighty—ah. Your ortn’t be 
here a-settin’ still [gasp]—you orter be a-shoutin’ an’ a-praisin’ 
God’lmighty [gasp]—yes, you ort that—ah .. .” 

The reporter says that the preacher went on and on in this 
fashion, “through monotonous repetitions of ranting phrases,” 
gasping and tripping across the floor. And this sermon was 
preached where the people are of unmixed Anglo-Saxon blood 
with a vocabulary containing more English words in common 
use three centuries ago than can be found, probably, in any 
other community in the world. 
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“Come unto Me” 

HAT seeming audacity! A working man of 

a despised town calls to rich and_ poor, 
learned and ignorant, ‘‘Come unto me!’’ ‘‘Follow 
me!’’ Because of this and of his calm assumption 
of power to redeem the life from sin, a modern 
writer, has called Jesus ‘‘the supreme egotist of 
history.’’? But no one who has taken him at his 
word and has found in him a companion and friend 
will place any lower estimate upon Jesus than that 
he is the world’s matchless benefactor. It is not 
egotism to announce a fact even when that fact 
concerns oneself. Jesus not only knew man, but 
he knew himself and his value for the human soul. 
He saw the impotence of philosophies and cere- 
monies to change the heart, and knew that without 
this change man could not be saved. He felt within 
himself the surging of a life that could give life. 
All that was needed was that men should share his 
mind, his spirit, and they would come into the 
possession of eternal life. 

In these days preceding Haster, when special 
effort is being made to bring others to Christ, the 
method which Jesus used should not be forgotten. 
It was not an argument, but an appeal for per- 
sonal relationship. The years are many that sep- 
arate the first century from the twentieth century, 
and the world has made not a little progress in 
many ways; but no improvement has been made 
or can be made upon Jesus’ method of reaching 
and changing the human heart. Now, as then, the 
only force that can reverse the currents of life, 
cause men to turn about, create a right spirit where 
a wrong spirit has been, is a person, and that per- 
son the Son of God. The wisest evangelism, 
whether personal or group, is that which under- 
takes to bring men and women and children face 
to face with Jesus Christ. If this can be done, he 
will make an appeal compared with which man’s 
speech, however eloquent, is but a trifle. There is 
something wonderfully compelling in that life. 
Sienkevitzs’ little story, ‘‘Let Us Follow Him,”’ is 
rooted in human experience. The philosopher, the 
blasé Roman youth, the young woman seeking 
health, looked into the eyes of Jesus as he passed 
them on the way up Calvary to his death, and then 
said to one another, ‘‘let us follow him.”’ 

To see Jesus Christ as he is, the lover of little 
children, the patient friend of the sinning, the in- 
terpreter of God to man and of man to himself, the 
revealer of life and immortality, the one of all the 
ages who has lived a sinless life in a sinful world, 
is to thrill with new and holy purpose. To hear 
his tender voice is to long to know him better. The 
air of the world is filled with the clamor of many 
voices, Our eyes are dazzled by the splendor of 
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material things. It is not easy to catch his vo 
in the din or see his form in the confusion of ¢ 
everyday life. Happy the pastor or teacher 
Christian worker who can help people, and es} 
cially the young, to a clear vision of Jesus Chm 
help them to hear across the years, the voice wh 
still ealls to a troubled world, ‘‘Come unto me,’ 


Electi8n of Mr. Asquith 


M*: HERBERT ASQUITH, formerly prem 
of Great Britain, has taken his seat in | 
house of commons as the new member for Paisl 
The return of Mr. Asquith is not a little significa 
In spite of the fact that he is openly opposed 
governmental ownership, he was elected by a @ 
stituency largely industrial. His victory was ¥ 
over both the labor and the coalition candidates 
Mr. Asquith is also an unsparing critic of 
peace treaty. Concerning it he is reported to hi 
said: ‘‘This is not statesmanship. It is not h 
ness or common sense. It is not the clean pe 
which has always meant a peace that would « 
war.’’ With the United States senate evider 
disposed to drop further consideration of the the 
and the league of nations until after the fall e 
tions, and with a growing feeling in Europe that 
Versailles conference was little short of a flat f 
ure, the outlook for the coalition governmen 
Great Britain is not bright. . 


Hee stile | 


OHN BARLEYCORN, supposed to be dead : 
buried, is still with us. It is not his ghost wl 
has been seen in northern Michigan, Rhode Isla! 
New Jersey and various other neighborhoods, 
the old fellow himself. | 
In Michigan, the United States official has D’ 
called off by his employer, and in Milwaukee, F 
eral Judge Geiger has handed down a decision t! 
in the matter of fixing the standard of intoxicat 
beverages, the state law takes precedence over 
eral regulation. The Wisconsin laws permits | 
sale of 2.5 per cent beer, although this must be §! 
mitted to a referendum at the November elect! 
New Jersey has passed a bill legalizing | 
manufacture, transportation and sale of beveral 
containing not more than 3.5 per cent of alco’ 
Rhode Island and Kentucky have carried case! 
the supreme court involving the principle of sta’ 
rights as regards the liquor traffic. A bill has 
introduced in the New York legislature legalizn 
per cent beer, and the assembly has passed a! 
providing for an investigation of the Anti-Sal 
League. 4 
Evidently the people who have grown | 
through the efficient services of John Barley? 


—— 
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pose to keep him alive and vigorous if fighting 

\] do it. The optimistic souls who do not differ- 
iate between a law and its enforcement are being 
ely awakened from their dream of a whiskey- 
s country. This ‘‘ancient evil’’ pays too large 
ridends to allow of the expectation that it can be 
sily banished. 


—_— 


Interchurch Conferences 


KHVERAL of the state conferences in connection 
with the Interchurch World Movement have 
eady been held. Many others are scheduled for 
‘next two weeks. In each case, arrangements 
» complete, making it possible for all the pastors 
‘every state to attend. Wise pastors will make 
their business to be present, and their laymen 
‘| back them strongly in such a determination. 
‘Such attendance does not commit men to any 
ogram their conscience cannot approve. But it 
2s give them an unusual opportunity for gather- 
> information and for securing inspiration. The 
Lost uniform testimony of pastors who have at- 
ded such conferences is that they are great gath- 
ngs, full of power, which no man who loves the 
irch and the kingdom can afford to miss. 

‘The New World Movement of the Baptists is 
xed up, as an integral part, with the Interchurch 
ivement. The times chosen for emphasis upon 
wardship, evangelism, and the like, are identical. 
‘ch of our literature must come from the Inter- 
irch. The financial drives are simultaneous. 
r own movement will gain strength from its as- 
jation with this other. 

Let no pastor miss these meetings if it is hu- 
nly possible to attend! If there are money ob- 
eles of any kind, church men will find that an 
estment of a little money towards the pastor’s 
9 will return rich spiritual dividends to the 
irehes. No pastor and no church should be in 
attitude of the man who stands by the side of 
track while the train goes by without stopping. 


Owners Take Possession 


\HE railroads are again in the hands of their 

owners. We are convinced that this is as it 
uld be. All agree upon the wisdom of the war 
asure by which the government took over the 
trol and operation of the railroads, but experi- 
‘e in governmental control has not made the pub- 
enthusiastic for governmental ownership. In 
t, the traveling public has long felt much as did 
small boy who loved pancakes. One morning his 
ther determined to satisfy that inordinate ap- 
ite for pancakes, if such a thing were possible. 
> baked and George ate until at last he pushed 
ay the proffered cakes, declaring that he did not 
at any more. ‘‘What,’’ said his mother, ‘‘don’t 
want any more cakes?’’? ‘‘No,’’ answered 
orge, ‘‘and I don’t want what I have got.’’ We 
e long been surfeited with governmental control. 
Up to the last moment union labor fought the 
which provides for the return of the railroads. 
xy objected to the provision which directs the 
erstate Commerce Commission to fix rates that 
| insure 5.5 per cent return to the roads on the 
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value of the property devoted to public use. Hspe- 
cially were they opposed to the creation of a labor 
board and other machinery for the settlement of 
disputes between the railroads and the employes. 

The bill seems to be a just one. It probably will 
not be entirely satisfactory to the railroads or to 
their employes. The roads were called. upon to 
make a great contribution to the prosecution of the 
war. It would have been much less if the govern- 
ment had kept up the rolling stock and the road 
beds. Comparatively few freight cars have been 
added under government control, and of passenger 
and sleeping cars the number has been negligible. 
It will require a vast outlay of money to put the 
roads back where they were before they were taken 
over by the government. In view of this, the bill 
provides for the creation of a revolving fund of 
$300,000,000 for making loans to the railroads. 

The traveling public has suffered such inconven 
ience for the past months that it should be able to 
possess its soul in patience as the owners of the 
railroads endeavor to restore them to the old-time 
efficiency. 


Eight Hours for Farmers 


RGANIZED labor continues to woo the farm- 
ers of the country, suggesting to them the 
value of affiliation with the great labor unions, and 
pouring into their ears the seductive strains of an 
eight-hour day. But the wooed is coy and has thus 
far repulsed the attentions of this new admirer. 
Nor is it likely for a long time to come that the 
farmers as a whole will organize or will adopt any- 
thing but some adaptation of their present sched- 
ule. They would doubtless find an eight-hour day 
pleasant. But there are always present two great 
reasons why it is not immediately applicable in 
their industry. | 

In the first place, the country and the world 
need increased production and will demand it for 
years to come. Foodstuffs are high because they 
are scarce. There is not enough food so that all 
may have what they really need. An eight-hour 
day on the farm would diminish production unless 
people can find some way of securing a greatly in- 
ereased amount of farm labor and are willing to 
pay much higher prices than at present for farm 
products. Farmers as a whole are far more likely 
to call for a ten-hour day in other industries than 
to come to an eight-hour basis themselves. 

The other reason has to do with the nature of 
farm work. It is entirely different from any ordi- 
nary trade or occupation. The weather and the 
seasons must be taken into account. There is no 
way of persuading the cows to conform to the hours 
made necessary by the shorter working day. 
Ploughing and planting are both dependent in 
large measure on the weather. If there is likely to 
be rain, or if a day is unusually bright and sunny, 
all considerations of the clock are laid to one side 
in having time. There is a time for reaping which 
must be regarded and a time for gathering in, no 
matter what hour of the day it may happen to be. 
The whistle could never call a practical farmer 
from his task if danger threatened his wheat or 
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his oats or his hay. Moreover, winter and summer 
must each have its own schedule, and no amount 
of manipulation can change this. 

We do: _t expect, therefore, to see farmers as 
a whole absorbed into the labor unions or threat- 
ening a strike because some men are working out 
of hours. Nor is there the same need for the short 
day as exists in occupations in which men are per- 
forming for hours at a time the same manual task. 
The variety of the task is one of the compensations 
the farmer knows for his longer hours. Moreover, 
work in the open country seems to develop in men a 
sense of responsibility for the wellbeing of others 
and a desire to play a constructive part in the na- 
tional life which is not the product of all occupa- 
tions. It takes a mighty good man in these days to 
be a successful farmer. And the man who makes 
good enjoys his independence too well to tie himself 
up to organizations of other workers and to what 
is for him an impossible schedule. 


The Spirit of Christ 


OME years ago the writer listened to a sermon 

by a prominent minister, delivered in the great 
tabernacle at Ocean Grove, N. J. The preacher 
claimed to have lived without sin for many years 
and urged his hearers to seek the second blessing. 
After the service, the preacher took the ferryboat 
which plied between Ocean Grove and Asbury Park 
and on the boat fell into an altercation with the 
captain over the fare. He grew excited, red in the 
face, and gave evidence of being in a towering rage. 
The man who, a little time before, had laid claim 
to an exceptional endowment of the Holy Spirit, 
carried on in a manner unbecoming a gentleman, 
not to say a Christian. 

It is not necessary to suppose that this man 
was a hypocrite. While his action belied his pro- 
fession, it is more charitable to believe that he was 
self-deceived than to assume that he was playing 
a part. He made the very common mistake of as- 
suming that terminology is the equivalent to an 
experience. His vocabulary of the spiritual life 
was large; his experience with the fruits of the 
spirit was evidently limited. If he had been filled 
with the Holy Spirit, he would not have lost control 
of his temper in the discussion with the boatman. 
Meekness and patience and gentleness are among 
the fruits of the spirit, along with joy. 

Our everyday life is the testing ground of the 
soul. In the house of God, surrounded by influ- 
ences which beget holy aspirations and help to en- 
throne our noblest resolutions, we may feel that 
we are ‘‘in tune with the Infinite,’’ and that the 
spirit of God is dominant in our hearts. It is when 
we are face to face with temptations incident to 
human relations that the soul is really tried out. 
If His spirit fills our hearts, the evidence will be 
found in our likeness to Jesns Christ as manifested 
in the ways of our common life. To be masters 
of our souls when under great provocation; to be 
forgiving when it is not easy; to seek the best in 
men rather than the worst; to love our unlovely 
neighbors and even our enemies, is to give proof 
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that we have taken over something of the spimij 
which was in Jesus Christ. . 

The great apostle used words that should com 
pel serious thinking when de declared, ‘‘If any mar 
have not the spirit of Jesus Christ, he is none 6} 
his.’ This test cannot be met successfully }y 
claiming that we are spirit-filled. Daily life i 
revelatory of the inner spirit, and he who has tl 
mind which was in Christ Jesus will reproduce 
Master’s conduct. 7 

Men sometimes point to the varied expressi 
of the spirit which filled Jesus and ask which 
these we are expected to reproduce. He was ste 
and he was tender; obedient to the law, and negl 
ful of it; passionate in denunciation, and won 
fully considerate: which of these shall we striv 
show forth in our contact with our fellow men 
The answer is found when we consider what Wa 
central and formative in Jesus. He was, primarily 
the expression of divine love. His inclusive de 
mand upon his followers is for love. All that h 
said and did was prompted by love. Here we com 
upon the unifying element in his life and in our; 
Using the positive form of Paul’s negative, we ma 
safely say that to have the spirit of Christ is toh 
his. There is no other way of attaining to this 1 
lationship. Whatever else we may justly claim fe 
ourselves, if we fail here we fail utterly. The fin: 
test of disciplineship reaches beneath all forms all 
professions to the heart. Only as that throbs wit 
the love which brought God’s Son to the earth an 
sent him upon his patient quest for the lost, ma 
we dare to hope that we are his true disciples. 


We Say It Gladly : 


N a communication to the Journal and Messe 
ger, Rev. T. W. Powell calls attention to tl 
leading editorial in the first number of Tue Bap 
and says, ‘‘Before one paper shall stand as thee 
ponent of the Baptists of the North, what a hap} 
thing it would be if the paper would announce 4 
source of authority for Baptist faith and a 


is still the word of God.’ ”’ 

The editors of Tue Baptist have no hesitati 
in announcing their subscription to that stateme! 
In fact, as old-fashioned Baptists, they are d 
posed to insist upon the privilege and duty of gon 
directly to the Bible for guidance as to doct i 
and conduct rather than to credal statemer 
formulated by any man or number of men, no m 
ter how sincere such brethren may be. We j¢ 
with Bro. Powell in our ancient battle-ery, ‘‘To 
law and the testimony !’’ 


People in many parts of the country seem 
have waked up to the danger of anti-free-speé 
legislation, and their protests are becoming @ 
tive. Freedom will never be preserved by stiff 
the utterances of men and women who are the 
selves law-abiding and who are advocating 
changes except such as must be brought about 
the force of popular opinion. We must differ 
ate between those who incite to violence and th 
who appeal to reason. 
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JUAN RODRIGUES REV. JOHN G. JEANTET (WEARING DERBY HAT) 
t will not be long before Rodrigues will have mastered our language, Mr. Jeantet, our Mexican colporter-missionary at Antonito, Colorado, 
for he studies even as he walks along country roads. just recently left his printing press for missionary work. 


Little Stories of Kingdom Building 
Back of the Commonplace Are the Materials Out of Which Epics Are Built 
By COE HAYNE 


A Modern Augustine Rodrigues turned and saw a little Indian woman sweeping 


STRAIGHT, level road lay ahead of us, the last leg out a Protestant aitssion. 
of the journey by auto from Pueblo to Rocky Ford, Colo. “What errors?” asked the priest. re 
The driver was Rev. W. G. Hooper, colporter-missionary For answer the woman quoted this verse of scripture: 
for southeastern Colorado. The old Ford was about to “This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
show what it could do on a good road when we met a man with CRU ane came into the world to save sinners, of whom I 
am chief.” 
fal teen aia My. Hooper. “He’s going out to a In speaking of his conversion, Rodrigues compared his ex- 


i tine. 
i o make pastoral calls. Shall we turn perience to that of Augus 
Be ccs vim 2 Nititean ‘ “Everywhere I sought the light—in every philosophy and 


“ ” ae +s the man I wanted to see.” in every creed—but finally found it in Christianity as it was 

Be nie Perce seas coming to a stop. Soon we revealed to me an a verse of scripture given to me by a humble 
‘were going in the opposite direction with Rev. Juan Rodrigues peasant woman. 
as a passenger. Ata Mexican settle- 
‘ment on the West Ranch of the Amer- 
ican Beet Sugar Company we stopped 
long enough to take a few photographs, 
the Protestant Mexican women con- 
senting to be “shot” while the Catho- 
lic women fied within doors. What 
these Catholic women thought of Rod- 
rigues I have no way of telling. He 
is a converted Catholic priest. In 
their minds he may be the chief of the 
damned. Some day they may change 
their minds, for as a minister he 
steadily is winning a place for him- 
self among the Mexican people on his 
field. Just now, in addition to his 
other: duties, he is working hard to 
learn English. If you were at the 
1919 Colorado State Convention, you 
| will recall that he spoke in Spanish 
while a young Mexican missionary 
acted as interpreter. His utilization 
of the time for study even as he walks 
along country roads is an indication 


The Hero of Seville 

Most of us do not know how much 
we are willing to suffer for the sake 
of the truth because our faith is sel- 
dom put to a crucial test. 

Antonio Jimenez, born in Porto 
Rico, educated and converted in Spain, 
is now pastor of the Mexican Mission 
in Pueblo, Colo., under appointment 
by the Home Mission Society. He in- 
terpreted for the Colorado State Con- 
vention Mr. Rodrigues’ story, related 
above. As a youth he was an active 
disciple of the Protestant faith in 
Spain, and, in company with another 
missionary, was grievously persecuted 
on more than one occasion. A beauti- 
ful expression of Baptist generosity 
was the action of the Colorado State 
Convention in raising, on the conven- 
tion floor, the money required to pur- 
chase transportation for Mrs. Jimenez 
from Spain to America. 

An English missionary named 
Carey Brenton and Antonio Jimenez 
that it will not be long before he will were holding street meetings in 
have mastered the English language. Bea i : Puebla Cassalla, Seville Province, 
| _A few years ago Juan Rodrigues was Spain, when the police jailed them. 
on his way to aga a mass S a ca- ANTONIO JIMENEZ (AT LEFT) When taken before the magistrate they 

thedral in Mexico City when a voice Mr. Jimenez, the leader of Mexican Baptists In were banished from town and told not 


Pueblo, Colorado, suffered persecutions because 2 
_ arrested him. of religious zeal In Spain. He is under appoint- to return under penalty. Before their 


“Why don’t you leave your errors?” ment by the Home Mission Society. arrest they had been stoned by mobs 


| 
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and beaten with clubs. What might befall them should they 
continue preaching, they did not know. 

“We are sent by God to this place and we will not promise 
to remain away,” they declared. “So you had better do at once 
what you intend to do.” 

They were expelled from town, and at the city limits they 
slept under a tree and when hungry plucked wheat which was 
then in the milk. Occasionally food was brought to them by 
a few men who had been converted. Finally they decided to enter 
the city and again preach the gospel. The first policeman they 
met put them in jail, where they remained two months. When 


A WAYSIDE PASTORAL CALL 


Rev. J. S. Umberger, our missionary-pastor at Durango, Colo- 
rado, is at the left. The ranchman, at the right, is the superin- 
tendent of a rural Sunday school near the head of Animas Valley. 


they were taken before the judge they were again commanded 
not to preach. But there was nothing in law to stop them. 
They secured a dwelling-house where meetings were held daily. 

One day a priest held a public service in front of the 
missionaries’ home. Antonio Jimenez was asked by the priest 
to kneel down, but he refused. The priest insisted, whereupon 
Antonio started to push his way through the crowd toward the 
entrance to his home. Suddenly someone shouted, “Un toro 
viene [a bull comes]!” 

Near by were the yards of a famous bull-fighter, Every- 
one ran. Even those who were assisting the priest dropped 
their crucifixes, lanterns and idols. One large idol carried by 
four men was smashed against the corner of a building. Again 
Antonio was arrested. 

In court it was charged that Antonio had given the false 
alarm concerning a bull running at large. He was sentenced 
to the penitentiary in Seville, but a group of socialists appeared 
before the judge and protested, testifying as to what actually 
had taken place. After two months in jail, Antonio was sent 
under guard to a court of appeals. The judge dismissed the 
case, and Antonio returned to Puebla Cassalla with the same 
soldiers who had composed the guard. Within a few weeks 
Antonio’s British companion immersed 100 men and women and 
organized an independent church which was Baptist in spirit 
and practice if not in name. A great pile of rosaries and 


relics was burned as a public declaration of their final break 
with Romanism. 


On the Back Bone of the Rockies 


The conductor of the passenger train that left Alamosa on 
the narrow guage told me that there might be a wait of ten 
minutes at Antonito. All the way from Pueblo we had been 
climbing the back bone of the Rockies, whose very summit 
would be reached at Cumbres Pass, beyond Antonito. 

Antonito was especially interesting to me because it was 
the home of Rev. John G. Jeantet, who recently has been se- 
cured jointly by the Publication Society and the Home Mission 
Society to work among the Mexicans in Colorado. His field 
will be almost an unlimited one. He is a fine type of the 
American-born Mexican, a real patriot and a_broad-minded 
Christian. He has been a successful publisher of a Mexican 
paper and will leave his printing press for the missionary work. 
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At the depot there was a crowd of Mexicans among whe 

Mr. Jeantet seemed to be on exceedingly cordial terms, ] 

has a standing among his people which will count in kingdc 

building in this remote mountain region where the populati 

is predominatingly Mexican. 

Looking toward the principal Square, we saw several 9 

time canvas-covered wagons which were reminiscent of t 
pioneer conditions that once prevailed, while in the foreg 
were the automobiles which had a story of modern pr 

to tell. But gasoline cannot do all the work. Back on ma 

of the mountain trails the wagon and a team of good mul 

still rule favorites. 


Braved a Snow Storm and Won a Community 

It was in October and Colorado had just had its first sno 
of the winter season. The glories of that ride will remaj 
forever fresh in memory. Up and up to the top of the wor) 
we climbed until we reached the snow that lay in drifts man 
feet deep. The trains ahead of us had been stalled in Cumbr 
Pass sixty hours and while the track had been cleaned for 
we were, however, having troubles of our own on account of 
train-load of sheep and cattle that had been ditched at Pagos 
Springs. At Chama, a shipping point for a wide sweep of moi 
tain range, we were held up half a day. 

From Alamosa to Durango, Colo, it is ordinarily an ¢ 
day ride on the winding narrow gauge railroad, but it wa 
past midnight before our much delayed little passenger trai 
reached the metropolis of the Animas Valley. 

Abundant crops of fruit and alfalfa have made the farmer 
in Animas Valley prosperous. In the fall the cattle are drive 
out of the mountains to fatten on the rich feed in the val e) 
Land is held at almost fabulous prices. 

One day last winter, after an unusually heavy fall of snoy 
Rey. J. S. Umberger, our missionary pastor at Durango, wa 
asked to conduct a funeral at a home twenty miles up the tt 


He started out in an automobile, which he was obliged t 
abandon a short distance up the valley, using a cutter in it 
place. Several miles further up the valley the cutter wa 
given up for a bob-sleigh, and before the house was reache 
the bob-sleigh had to be abandoned on account of the dee 
snow, and the way made on foot. But the funeral servic 


was held, the minister preaching a genuine evangelistic sermor 


CUMBRES PASS, COLORADO 
The trains ahead of us on Cumbres Pass were blocked by the 


| 
snow sixty hours. Notice snow-sheds in the distance. } 


A few days later a committee representing the community 
called upon Mr. Umberger and told him that the town hall wa 
at his disposal for religious services. He has been holding 
preaching services there ever since. 


Stamina and Christian inclinations in a rural community is 
of inestimable worth. All honor to him and men like him! 
May God multiply their numbers in the remote districts. 
touched by our missionaries. 
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ersonal Evangelism and the Kingdom Message of Jesus 


literature, the Old Testament and the New Testament, 
the kingdom of God signifies “the sovereignty or rule 


3 OTH Dalman and Edersheim declare that in rabbinic 


| of God.” To this may be added the statement by other 
olars that the kingdom of God in the Old Testament, ,the 
w Testament and apocalyptic literature signifies “the divine 
amunity in which the will of God will be perfectly realized.” 
_ According to the prophets (See Isa. 65:17; 66:22), the 
gdom of God was a moral kingdom in humanity and on the 
‘th. Man was to be under the immediate rule of God. Accord- 
- to the narrower view, the members of the kingdom were 
hteous Israelites who had survived its advent. But accord: 
. to the larger-hearted prophets, the righteous of Israel were 
form the center of the kingdom and the Gentiles were to 
brought into it. In apocalyptic literature we have the record 
the subsequent development of this conception till it is reborn 
‘Christianity. Beliefs and hopes regarding the nature and 
-manency of this kingdom of God changed radically and often 
‘the period from the prophets to Christ, and the evidence is 
it both the thought of the eternal Messianic Kingdom and 
> hope of a temporary Messianic kingdom had been abandoned 
many apocalyptic writers. There still persisted, however, 
renuine hope of the kingdom in the hearts of many Israelites. 
remiah and his successors taught that the kingdom was to 
within man: religion was to be individualized, God’s law 
b to be written on man’s heart. The kingdom was also to 
' world-wide, embracing all the nations of the earth; and 
‘ded to this was the belief that the eternal Messianic kingdom 
uld attain its consummation only in the world to come. 


sus and the Kingdom 

- Jesus had been trained in the kingdom hope. He had no 
ubt studied the prophetic and apocalyptic literature carefully, 
is fully aware of the varying conceptions which had been 
ld and were current in the minds of the people about him, 
d was familiar with the development of the kingdom idea 
om its earlier days onward to his own time. With keenness 
spiritual insight he perceived the basic truth of this tradi- 
ynal belief, declared for the kingdom ideal among men as a 
sonable one to hold, and gave himself with enthusiasm to 
e establishment of that kingdom. In Matt. 4:23 we read that 
‘sus went through all the towns of Galilee proclaiming the 
yspel of the kingdom, or the good news of the reign of God 
nong men. To him it was a religious reign; that is, the king- 
om was impossible unless the heavenly Father reigned in the 
rarts and lives of his children. It was also an ethical reign, 
cpressed in human relationships. It was the ideal of the reign 
* God in righteousness, love and peace in all humanity on the 
wth. He asked everyone to believe it possible, to look for- 
ard to it and to labor energetically to secure it. He took up 
1e tag-ends of this hope as he found them among his own 
20ple, and wove the frayed and broken strands into a stable 
leal of individual, family, national and world life. He really 
asurrected the kingdom ideal and cheered his hopeless people 
a by declaring the good news that this which they believed 
‘as a rational belief, that it was in line with the purposes of 
1e eternal God, and that humanity could yet come to its own. 
his was a real gospel message. It was a message of joy to 
olitically disrupted Israel, to the few aspiring souls in pag- 
nism and to the ignorant religious hordes of barbarism. It 
vas his fundamental message. He called Jews and Gentiles 
) it as an ideal and as a hope for humanity. Jesus understood 
ae permanent elements in the previous development of the 
ingdom ideal and fused them into one organic whole. He 
mphasized the great principles on which it was built, namely, 
he sacredness and value of each human life, the brotherhood 
f man, righteousness, as the moral ideal of men as they relate 
hemselves to each other, and love, as the spirit that binds 
den together in right relationship, mutual friendship and 
ervice. 


‘esus and Individuals 


Jesus’ viewpoint of life was a broad one, but the individual 
vas in the center of it. He preached to the crowds and he had 
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compassion on the multitudes; but it was because he was in- 
terested in the individual person. No child escaped his soul 
detection. To him, the most valuable thing in the world was a 
human life. He sympathized deeply with each individual as 
he realized his struggle in life, the moral problems he had to 
meet, the religious confusion of his mind, the economic condi- 
tions in which he lived, and his apparently hopeless effort to 
secure happiness. He loved people because of what they were, 
what he really saw in them, and because of what they needed 
and ought to have in this struggle of life. He knew they 
needed God and the sense of forgiveness, the power to over- 
come evil, the right to be happy and to develop normally ac- 
cording to the loving will of his heavenly Father, and he gave 
himself to help people one by one. He took time to consider 
and express love to the individual child, the common fisher- 
man, the rich young ruler, the socially ostracized woman of 
Samaria, the unclean leper, and every human being who came 
before him. He sought to develop individuals personally, per- 
ceiving their hidden potentialities of mind and soul and the 
great possibilities of their lives, and he did it just because they, 
as individuals, were worth so much in God’s sight and because 
he really loved them personally. He was not a cold utilitarian. 
He was not thinking primarily of a master-builder’s great ob- 
jective concerning humanity, in which individual people were 
to be considered mere human material from which to make 
something great and grand and in which the personal human 
life, with all its particular capacities and sensibilities, was to 
be forgotten. Jesus was an evangelist to the individual person 
because of what that person actually was in the sight of God, 
and also because he saw what that person might become. It 
is utterly impossible for us to be true messengers of Jesus if 
we are not evangelists of this type, with this viewpoint of the 
individual person in our minds and this love for him in our 
hearts. It may be our joy to help individuals find, through 
the personal experience of Jesus, just the religious light and 
moral power that each one needs in the daily battle of life. 
This is essential in personal evangelism. 


The Individual and the Kingdom 

Jesus sought to relate each individual to his kingdom ideal. 
He recognized, first of all, that no person could be developed 
religiously and morally unless he was rightly related to other 
people in righteousness, love and human service. Jesus’ love 
for the individual led him, therefore, to train each person in 
the kingdom spirit and purpose. Our interest in persons should 
lead us to do what we can to help others into faith in and 
fellowship with the kingdom of Christ. 

He also recognized that the kingdom of God could not 
come on the earth unless individual persons were won to its 
ideals, faith, spirit and principles. As the spirit of God or of 
Jesus Christ or the Holy Spirit reigned in the hearts of men 
personally, the kingdom of God was coming. He knew of no 
other way that this kingdom could possibly be established. The 
individual was absolutely integral to the kingdom. Jesus gave 
himself to the task of spiritualizing all humanity in all human 
relationships, without emphasizing details of a social program. 
The process would include many crises, convulsions and catastro- 
phic characteristics. There would be great collective and mass 
human responses to the spirit of God in this divine process, 
but it was to be in the last analysis an experience in the hearts 
and lives of individual persons. It depended upon individuals 
and it would advance through individuals. The Andrews must 
still find their Peters, and the Phillips must reach their Na- 
thaniels. The kingdom could not be established unless men 
personally understood and experienced its fundamental spirit 
and principles. Personal disciples of Jesus were to be the light 
of the world. 

It is also true that no person can be truly related to Jesus 
himself unless he is related intelligently and passionately to 
his kingdom ideal. The two can not be separated. Jesus 
called upon each person to believe in him and to follow him, 
but this included a whole-hearted relationship to his kingdom 
purpose in humanity. We recognize that Christ himself is the 
heart of Christianity and that true evangelism is the relating 
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of man vitally to Jesus himself. But let it be distinctly under- 
stood that no person can possibly accept him and genuinely 
acknowledge him as Saviour and Master unless that person 
actually relates himself to Jesus’ viewpoint of life and ideal 
for humanity, which are, in one, nothing less than the king- 
dom of God among men. We must be true to Jesus Christ here. 
We must not for a moment intimate that evangelism is one 
thing and social idealism is another. We must not make a 
campaign of education and social service, the antithesis of 
evangelistic effort. Let us not deceive ourselves here. We 
must relate people to Jesus today as he did when he was upon 
earth, Or we are not evangelists after his order. It is our 
business to go forward and make personal disciples of Jesus, 
but they must be disciples who will learn of his spirit and 
ideals and relate themeselves vitally to his kingdom movement. 
The church that has no such conversions is not doing evan- 


. | 

gelistic work. There is no such thing as being converted to Jesus (To be continued next week) . 
e e e ; | 

A Vacation Visit--Part I] ] 

By MARIE A. DOWLING . 


“Water, Water, Everywhere” 

ERVANTS abound in this home—just ‘how many I do 
not know, but I counted eight women and four or five 
men. One of them, young Mrs. Kwan’s special Can- 
tonese ahma, was appointed to look after my comfort, 

and she surely was faithful to her trust. Occasionally I un- 
derstood something she said, and sometimes she got my idea, 
but more often we kept up a grand guessing game. The ahma 
said she had no face at all but I assured her that we would 
get along all right by sign language. Therefore I proceeded 
to demonstrate, much to the amusement of the daughters of 
the house and the servants. We had a good laugh and went 
on guessing at each other’s language. 

As this was a household where everybody, even servants, 
were tidy and clean, and because they knew that foreigners 
liked baths, every night after returning from a trip sight-see- 
ing, the ahma would appear with a bath towel over her arm 
and direct me to the bathroom. Imagine my surprise when 
she led me through devious and winding ways from court to 
court until we reached our destination. It surely would have 
been disastrous had she left me there, for I should not have 
known how to get back again alone. One time I did try, and 
in my dressing gown landed almost out at the front gate. 
But in time I learned to pilot myself around. 

Another funny experience was the determination the ahma 
had of feeding me with hot or warm water. She found out 
that I liked water to drink, therefore, as cold water was not 
good for one, and as water must be freshly boiled to be good, 
I must have hot or warm water. So upon my down-sittings 
and my uprisings, and my comings-in and my goings-out, ahma 
appeared with a cup that does not inebriate. I know now 
how to drink water of all temperatures and say “Thank you,” 
but in English I would say, “Please make it cold.” Some- 
times someone would set a cup of tea before me and I would 
take a sip of it, but before there was a chance to take another, 
the tea was whisked away, thrown out and substituted with 
water. And when I would say, “Don’t throw it out; I like tea,” 
someone would say, “You do not have to drink tea; you can 
have water just as well,” for of course they thought I was only 
being polite. 

Beautiful Family Life 


Though there was quite a large family in this home, it 
was so quiet that one would think there was hardly anyone 
in it. The family life seemed to be happy and restful. Every- 
thing around the place was cared for so well that one scarcely 
saw dust or disorder, nor was one conscious of effort in the 
care of the home. The servants, though busy with their duties, 
also seemed to partake of the air of restfulness. Now and 
then some young voice would ring out with laughter, or an 
ahma would be heard soothing a baby. When the eldest son, 
husband of my friend, came home from Tientsin, where his 
office is, the family was alive with interest, for he only returned 
two or three times a month for over Sunday. The devotion 
of the son for his mother impressed me very much. He was 
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Christ without being related to his kingdom among men. 
each of us stop right here and ask himself the questions, 
I teaching people that they may be rightly related to Jes 
Christ personally and yet unrelated or wrongly related to mar 
kind? Are we asking men to accept him as the one who g¢ 
cures something for them during time and eternity, which jg 
in some magical way, detached from their human relationship 
to other people on earth?” We are to remember that the hea 
of Jesus Christ was in humanity, and that as we accept hy 
manity with its needs and opportunities of service and giv 
ourselves to it, we know Jesus’ heart and we are rightly relate 
to him. He said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the leas 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” We there 
fore cannot be personally related to Jesus even as Friend, 0; 
Saviour, unless we love and serve humanity and give ourselye 
to Jesus’ kingdom ideal for men (Matt. 16: 24-29). : 


‘Ar 


ae 


rather more demonstrative than the usual Chinese, even to the 


point of teasing his mother, and said, “I just guess I like tc 
be with my mother, for I have been away from her for eight 
years, and it is good to see her again.” When in America, } 
noticed that he carried a picture of his mother in a gold locket 
around his neck, and sometimes young men would tease him 
about a Chinese girl’s picture which stood upon his bureau 
and ask him if she were his “girl.” His reply was: “Yes, she’s 
my girl—the best kind of a girl. She is my sister.” Now 
that he is married, he is showing a kindly interest in his wife 
and devotion to his baby daughter. No one need say that in 
that home is a baby girl not wanted. She will be given the 
best advantages her parents can offer. Already they are think. 
ing of sending her to America when she is old enough. P 


A Rare Art Gallery : 


country. 
While I was in this home I could not help thinking of 
the rich young man whom Jesus loved, one who seemed to 
lack nothing, and yet was not the possessor of the rarest and 
most important treasure of all—the key to eternal life in. 
Christ Jesus. 
Sight-Seeing in Peking 2 | 
I was more impressed with the sights of Peking than I 
had expected to be, for there was so much to fascinate and 
interest. There are two cities, the inner and the outer, sur- 
rounded by high stone walls solidly built. The inner city is on 
the north and is almost square, with a wall thirteen miles in 
length, thirty-seven feet high, with a width of sixty-four | 
at the base and fifty-two feet at the top. The outer city i 
rectangular, lying lengthwise from east to west, with a wall 
twenty-one feet high, twenty-one feet wide at the base and 
fifteen feet at the top. This dual city covers an area of twenty- 
five square miles and measures thirty miles in circumference. 
In the center of the inner city is the old imperial city enclos 
by a wall in which are the old imperial palace, lakes and 
parks. s | 
Street Sprinkling in Peking a | 
The streets of Peking are wide and straight, and they are 
fairly good in the center, but on either side they are muddy 
in wet weather and rough in dry. To lay the dust, which 
one of Peking’s torments, thousands of men are stationed 
regular intervals with large water tubs which they keep fillin 
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wil fast as they empty them. With a large basket-like dipper 
on a long pole they sprinkle the streets by throwing the water. 
This is a slow and tiring process, and a great waste of man 


power, when they might just as well sprinkle from watering 
carts, and do it much more cheaply and thoroughly with ease. 


Off from the main streets are innumerable winding lanes and 


alleys rough and unattractive and just about impossible to 
travel in in wet weather. Strange to say, it is often back in 
these streets one may find some of the most beautiful homes. 


As my hosts expressed it, “They are like jewels lost in a hay 
stack.” 


Visiting the Summer Palace 
One morning early I started off by myself, with two riksha 
men, to the Summer Palace. It took us about two hours to 


get there, and at the gate I found that the men were not al- 


$1asatip. Then they went off happy. 


a — 


lowed to enter, so I had to take a guide. We walked for four 
hours steadily, with only occasional intervals when we rested 
a few moments at the various places of interest. This was 
the most beautiful and fascinating of all the places visited, and 
I could see with my imagination the empress dowager and her 
ladies in waiting holding court, or the sad young emperor 
wandering over the beautiful hill, or sitting by the shaded 
spring of deliciously cool water. One could stay there for 
weeks and months and not need to go anywhere else for variety, 
providing they had good companionship. 


Saving the Ahma’s Face 

The morning I started for the Summer Palace the ahma 
was greatly disturbed because I promised the riksha coolies 
$3 to take me there and back. She insisted upon two, but, of 
course, as they had been promised three, they refused the lesser 
sum. She was determined that I should not be overcharged, 
so started me off with the injunction not to pay more than 
two. After we got onto the street, the men stopped and made 
sure that they would get the larger sum before going any 
further. In order to save the ahma’s face, which is such an 
important thing in China, I promised them $2 for the trip and 
In the evening, when 
we returned, the first question the ahma asked was, “Were 
the men satisfied with $2?” I replied that they were quite 
satisfied with the sum paid them. “Did you pay them $2 or 
three?” was the next question. I replied that I gave them 
$2 and a tip of $1. Her face brightened. The men had con- 
sented to go for $2, so her face was not spoiled. The tip did 
not count as pay. Who can account for differences of reasoning? 


A Visit to the Imperial City 

That night, upon returning to the house, I learned that 
Mr. Liang Shih Yi, father of my friend, had sent an invita- 
tion to take me to the Summer Palace in his automobile, after 
having dinner in his home. Mr. Liang was at one time con- 
fidential adviser to Yuen Shih Kai, the first president of China. 
He was his chief secretary, and acting minister of finance, and 
is now spoken of by the Chinese as the “god of wealth,” for 
he is said to be China’s richest man. Though it did seem too 
bad to have gone alone when I could have had good company, 
yet it was all for the best, for the day appointed was rainy, 
so we could not have gone anyway. Instead, Mr. Liang’s sis- 
ter and Mr. Kwan took me to the imperial city to see the places 
of interest there and the museum of rare treasures which re- 
veal China’s artistic skill. It was the most fascinating museum 
I had ever been in, for some of the workmanship displayed 
there is wonderful. 


The Home of a Notable Man 

Mr. Liang’s home is large, built upon the ground floor, 
Peking style, around many courts, which are rich in beauty 
with rockeries and flowers and shrubs. A soldier stands guard 
at the gate, and whenever Mr. Liang passes he gives a military 
salute. The interior of the house is palatial in its richness 
and, though maintaining its Chinese aspect, is furnished with 
some foreign articles, which do not, as in some Chinese homes, 
look incongruous. Beautiful rugs cover the floor, and the 
rooms, though luxurious, are not overloaded with furniture 
and useless and marring ornaments. A special foreign dinner 
had been prepared for us, though Mr. Liang does not like 
foreign food. The table was richly decorated with flowers and 
fine dishes, and sedate waiters served the elaborately fashioned 
courses. There were seven of us at the table. After dinner 
we retired to the drawing-room, where they served coffee and 
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cigarets while we talked for some time. Needless to say, I did 
not indulge in smoking, though it would not have been at all 
out of place there, for in China women smoke almost as much 
as men. Mr. Liang seemed interested to find out the industrial 
situation in Shaohsing and that part of the country, and was 
pleased to learn that some of the missionaries were also trying 
to help the people along that line in connection with mission 
work. He urged me to emphasize that feature if we really 
wanted to help China and expressed gratitude for what the 
missionaries had already done. After visiting awhile, we 
went outside and tried to take some kodak pictures of Mr. 
Liang and others. The light was poor, so we did not succeed 
very well. I greatly enjoyed the visit and appreciated the 
courtesy, particularly as Mr. Liang is a busy man and only 
sees people as a rule upon special appointments, and then for 
limited time. All our conversation had to be carried on through 
an interpreter, either his son-in-law or his secretary. In the 
evening we went with Mr. Kwan’s mother and sisters and 
Mr. Liang’s sister to Central Park for supper. 


Lost in the Outskirts of Peking 


An interesting experience was my visit to Dr. and Mrs. 
Read. The latter is Mrs. Henderson’s daughter of Burma. As 
my knowledge of Peking and vicinity was rather limited, it 
seemed a small matter to go out and call upon them in their 
summer quarters in the Western Hills, just outside of Peking. 
After leaving the train at a small way station, I cut my con- 
nection with the city by rail for that night. The next step 
was to secure a donkey to take me to Che-tsun and a donkey 
driver to drive me there. Not a soul at the station had the 
least idea where Che-tsun was, nor did the donkey man know. 
But as I had “burned my bridges behind me” and did not 
know how to get back to Peking, we just had to find the place, 
so I climbed up with effort on the poor little donkey’s back 
and insisted upon going just anywhere with the hope of finding 
it. I did not even know Dr. Read’s Chinese name and could 
not speak the Peking Mandarin language. So all we could do 
was to go, first one way, then another, until we had been wan- 
dering at least an hour. It was growing toward dusk, and the 
driver was discouraged and began to think I was an elephant 
on his hands, and I guess the donkey thought I was an elephant 
on his back, and I knew I felt like one, and a “pretty sight’ 
too—just suitable for a clown show in a circus procession. 
Finally, along the lonely road at the foot of the hills, an auto- 
mobile appeared in sight. I wasted no time hailing it to 
inquire the way. The machine was full of French and Chinese 
who could not speak English, all but one, who informed me 
that he did not know where Che-tsun was, but would take me 
back to Peking, as they were going that way. So I paid the 
donkey man three times what he ought to have had and 
started off with the strangers. It was a case of being “be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea,” and I didn’t relish the idea 
of being lost among the lonesome hills in China at night. We 
had not gone long when I spied, on the road, a young foreign 
couple. With a shout I hailed them, and they looked back. 
The car stopped, my rescuer and I got out, and we met. To 
my joy and relief, they proved to be the very ones I wanted, 
so, with thanks to the Frenchman, I went off with them to 
their one cottage in a lonesome spot on the hillside. It re- 
minded me of a robber’s retreat, such as Sir Walter Scott 
speaks of in some of his novels. I did not wonder nobody 
knew where Che-tsun was, for I did not see enough houses to 
be dignified by the term “village.” That night I spent with 
Dr. and Mrs. Read, who declared they caught me running 
away with a questionable Frenchman. The next morning we 
took a long walk of some miles to a temple where there is an 
old sleeping Buddha. At this place they hold Y. M. C. A. con- 
ferences, and some people go there for a few days or even 
weeks for summer vacations. We had our dinner there, after 
which I left them and returned to Mrs. Kwan’s home. As 
the trip was long, I would change rikshas at different inter- 
vals. By evening I reached the city and found that Mrs. Kwan 
had left the hospital and come home. Mrs. Kwan, the ahmas 
and little baby girl, and frequently the sisters-in-law, were. 
there to make life interesting. 


“T have just ten minutes. I will stop in this shoe store and 
speak to this young clerk about accepting Christ,” said Edward 
Kimball, and Dwight L. Moody accepted.—Association Men. 
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GEORGE E. BURLINGAME 


HE destructive earthquake at San 

Francisco in 1906 will always be re- 
garded as one of the great world 
disasters. Almost immediately after its 
occurrence, the people with remarkble 
courage and unflinching faith began 
their plans for a new and more beauti- 
ful city which was to rise from the 
ruins of the old. Like other institutions 
in the city, the First Baptist Church 
faced unusual problems, and as it hap- 
pened to be pastorless, the church called 
to its service Dr. George E. Burlingame. 
Only a man of superb optimism could 
accept a task such as that presented to 
him. He came in July, 1906, and for al- 
most eleven years successfully led his 
people through that trying and difficult 
period of city reconstruction. The 
church was relocated and a handsome 
new building erected, which was dedi- 
cated in 1910. 

Dr. Burlingame is a native of Missouri 
and received his education at Clinton 
College, in Kentucky. He took his sem- 
inary course at the Louisville Baptist 
Theological Seminary and also at the 
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Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, where in 1900 he held the fellow- 
ship in church history. After two brief 
pastorates in Kentucky, he came to the 
Windsor Park Church of Chicago, which 
he served from 1901 to 1908, and was 
then called to the Covenant Church of 
Chicago. After three years with the lat- 
ter, he went to San Francisco. In 1917 
he came to Denver, Colo., as the new 
pastor of the Broadway Church. 

‘ In addition to his work in the pastor- 
ate, Dr. Burlingame has achieved a 
splendid record in general denomina- 
tional service. He represents Baptists 
on the general committee of the Inter- 
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church World Movement and is state 
director of its department of spiritual 
resources. For eight years he was a 
member of the California State Conven- 
tion board, and for six years a member 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 
commission on city missions. During 
the laymen’s campaign in 1917, he served 
as state director in Colorado. He was 
for eight years an editorial writer for 
the Baptist World, and was a frequent 
contributor to the Standard and the 
Pacific Baptist. Probably the service 
which won for him most widespread 
commendation was his remarkably ef- 
ficient work as office manager and pub- 
licity director of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Denver in 1919. It is safe 
to say that, owing to his tireless efforts 
during the spring months of that year, 
there were few Baptists who were not 
made aware that there was to be a 
Northern Baptist Convention at Denver 
in May. 

Dr. Burlingame is a man of most pleas- 
ing personality and a preacher of rare 
charm and forcefulness. His sympath- 
etic friendliness and optimism make an 
irresistible impression. He has had to 
face many difficult tasks in his career. 
Perhaps this warm hearted disposition 
and his unmistakable faith in the de- 
nomination explain why he has _ suc- 
ceeded in the achievement of his tasks. 

THE Baptist is most fortunate in secur- 
ing Dr. Burlingame as regional corre- 
spondent for the Rocky Mountain district, 
and the readers of the new paper will be 
kept in close touch with denominational 
happenings in that part of the country 
through the interesting reports furnished 
by the Broadway pastor. 


WILLIAM A. DAVISON 


N these days of denominational read- 

justment, when so much larger re- 
sponsibility is being placed upon the 
state conventions for the promotion of 
denominational progress as a whole, the 
position of state secretary or superin- 
tendent comes to be one of increasing 
importance. Geographically the state of 
Vermont is small, but denominationally 
it is growing larger every year, and its 
growth is due in no small degree to the 
vision and strenuous activity of its en- 
terprising superintendent. Since 1899— 
more than twenty years—Dr. William A. 
Davison has filled this important posi- 
tion. During this period of time the 
permanent endowment funds of the state 
convention have grown from $24,000 to 
$377,000, and the amount expended 


within the state has increased from 
$4000 to $32,000. Substantial increases 
have been shown as well in the gifts of 
the constituency in the state to all the 
general denominational missionary 
causes, the increase for foreign missions 
alone being approximately 85 per cent. 

As a boy of fourteen, Dr. Davison 
came to America from Ireland and en- 
tered Worcester Academy, finishing his 
education at Brown University. He is a 
graduate of Colgate Theological Sem- 
inary and has had two pastorates—at 
Calvary Church, Utica, N. Y., from 1893 
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to 1896, and at the First Church, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., from 1896 to 1899. In 1905 
Middlebury College conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor of divinity. Like 
other contemporary denominational lead- 
ers, Dr. Davison has rendered a widely 
useful service in other phases of re- 
ligious activity. He is president of the 
Vermont Bible Society, has been active 
in the work of the Anti-Saloon League, 
is a member of the National Geograph- 
ical Society and of the executive com- 
mittee of the State Sunday School As- 
sociation, and he represents the state of 
Vermont on the General Board of Pro- 
motion. 

Dr. Davison is a man with a big heart 


and a genial disposition, which have won - | 


for him a wide denominational acquaint- 
ance. He has taken unusual pains to 
familiarize himself with the work of the 
denomination in Vermont and has per- 
sonally conducted meetings 
Baptist church. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with every Baptist pastor in 
the state, and in his work as superin- 
tendent he makes a special feature of 
pastors’ conferences. He is unremitting 
in his efforts to promote the welfare and | 
growth of Baptist interests in Vermont. — 
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Maych 18, 1920 


“WHAT IS THE TROUBLE?” 

An article under the above caption re- 
cently appeared in the Open Forum de- 
crying the slipshod manner of supplying 
pastorless churches. The present writer 
heartily agrees with all that is there said 
on the subject. The evil has been well 
pointed out, but when it comes to the 


remedy, the writer seems to have noth- 
ing to offer. 


Why not a pastor’s supply bureau? 
Would not this, at least in large part, 
meet the need and supply the remedy? 
It should be made available both to 
churches and to ministers, aiming to sup- 
ply the former with pastors and the lat- 
ter with churches. 

The bureau might be conducted under 
the direction of THe Baprist, with branch 
offices here and there to meet local con- 
ditions. In order to facilitate the work 
of the bureau, let each association of 
Baptist churches provide an associational 
representative of the bureau whose duty 
shall be primarily to put the local 
churches and individual pastors in touch 
with the bureau. 


Center Moreland, Pa. F.N. THOMAS. 


I notice in your issue of Feb. 7, under 
the heading, “What Is the Trouble?’ 
inter alia, the following by a friend of 
overlooked ministers: “One of the weak- 
est spots in our denomination, in my 
opinion, is the loose, slipshod manner in 
which churches desiring ministers and 
ministers wishing churches get in touch 
—or too often do not get in touch—with 
each other. Only by the grace of 
God has a denomination survived which 
uses such method or lack of method, and 
only power from above has. enabled 
worthy men to preserve patience and 
sweetness and to keep on with their 
work.” Parallel to this complaint, we 
might ask, “What is the trouble with the 
inactive churches?” 

The writer is the counsel for the Bap- 
tist State Mission Board of Pennsylvania 
and has now had over thirty cases of 
churches that have become inactive and 
some extinct, the last one being at the 
county seat of one of our important 
counties in Pennsylvania, where the only 
Baptist church in a thriving town of 
about 3000 inhabitants had become in- 
active and the church had not been open 
in about three years. 

The author of “What Is the Trouble?” 
says that one of the weakest spots in our 
denomination is the loose, slipshod man- 
ner, ete. I quite agree with him, and in 
both of these matters the principle that 
a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
part will apply. . 

In the first place, we have no denomi- 
nation, but the independent individual 
church, and, therefore, the troubles men- 
tioned as well as those referred to by 
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HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 


this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITOoRS. 


myself arise by reason of no denomina- 
tional organization to supervise these 
very questions. 

My own opinion is that these troubles 
will grow more and more until the Bap- 
tist churches unite and each of them be- 
come an integral part of a strong organi- 
zation, and that this organization will 
need to have some grasp upon the 
ecclesiastical part as well as the temporal 
church property. 

The Northern Baptist Convention at 
present has got the cart before the horse, 
and until the strong business men of the 
convention grasp the situation and we 
all adopt a remedy, we may not expect 
to see much improvement. 

Why not go to it at once? 

Philadelphia, Pa. J. NEwWtron PECK. 


IN PRAISE OF PATRIOTISM 

It is with regret that I feel compelled 
to take issue with one for whom I feel 
such great admiration as for John Clif- 
ford. So much of what he says under 
“The Perils of Peace’ meets my hearty 
concurrence that I hesitate to call him to 
order when he assails patriotism. That 
Dr. Clifford graciously gives patriotism 
credit for worthy achievements in the 
past is to some extent an amend for its 
ruthless consignment by him to the scrap 
heap. I am reminded of words the wis- 
dom of which he will not question: ‘Many 
good works have I showed you from my 
Father: for which of these do ye stone 
me?” With but slight change, we may 
ask what evil patriotism hath done that 
it should both be stoned and then cast 
upon the junk pile. Dr. Clifford does not 
tell us. We are left to the inference that 
it stands across the highway of inter- 
nationalism and indirectly is hostile to 
the league of nations. If this alone be 
the offense, then all the worse for inter- 
nationalism. But I challenge the conclu- 
sion. If internationalism must take its 
course down the centuries bereft of 
patriotism, its downfall is made certain. 

Patriotism is centuries o'1. Its record 
is triumphant and sublime. It is based 
on the promptings of freedom guided by 
morality and religion. Its origin was 
among the days that tried men’s souls. 
Internationalism is in the chrysalis. It 
is a product of war, out of which spring 
innumerable evils, with a meager meas- 
ure of good. Whether the late war be 
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an exception remains to be discovered. 
Down to the present hour, its fruits are 
poverty, desolation, starvation, death. Its 
conquests are the transfer of republican 
Shantung to the clutch of despotic au- 
tocracy, and the passing of all the enemy’s 
holdings south of the equator to an em- 
pire already overburdened with domain. 
God forbid that for the sake of interna- 


tionalism we should be _. bereft of 
patriotism. 
Bradford, Pa. WM. WALLACE Brown. 


THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOLS 

It has been proposed that there be in- 
serted in the revised constitution for the 
State of Illinois a provision requiring the 
reading of the Bible in public schools. 
Certain reasons are alleged: that every 
child needs to know the Bible; that chil- 
dren do not know the Bible; that all 
learning ought to begin with religious 
exercises; that since religion is funda- 
mental to morality and good government 
the school must lay this foundation. 
These reasons naturally fall into two 
groups, the aim of making the Bible 
better known, and the aim of religious 
instruction through the use of the Bible. 

It is worth while to note that, in the 
light of the American principles of free- 
dom of religion and of equal civil rights 
to all religious faiths, these purposes 
proposed are distinctly sectarian. A large 
number of our states already recognizing 
that the Bible when used in this manner 
becomes a sectarian instrument, have for- 
bidden its formal use in the schools. A 
large number of Christian people are 
most earnestly opposed to any require- 
ment introducing the Bible formally into 
the schools, and especially to its intro- 
duction in worship. They are opposed for 
the following reasons: 

The civil power—in this case the public 
schools—must never be used to propagate 
any particular faith, not even the faith 
we most loyally support individuals 
or as churches. 

No vital faith is helped, but is likely 
to be hindered, by dependence on the arm 
of the state. Germany is too recent in 
history. 

The schools are not designed as relig- 
ious institutions; they are neither com- 
petent to conduct worship nor to teach 
the Bible. 

Teachers are not trained for religious 
work; they are not selected on religious 
grounds nor measured by _ spiritual 
standards. 

We insist on the right freely to choose 
the spiritual guides for our children; we 
cannot commit this to a school board. 

It is not morally right to use any part 
of the school funds, diverting the taxes 
paid by non-Christian people to our par- 
ticular Christian work. 

It is not morally right 


as 
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schools an offense to the religious con- 
victions of Hebrews and Catholics; their 
civil rights are precisely the same as our 
own. 

Majorities do not control in matters 
of religious faith; if they did, what relig- 
ious books would be read in the schools 
of Utah and Idaho? 

If the church has failed in her task of 
religious instruction, the remedy lies not 
in turning it over to the state, but in 
really tackling it in earnest in the church. 

Religious instruction is solely the func- 
tion of religious agencies, particularly 
the church and the family. 

Even if the practice proposed could be 
ethically and legally justified, the record 
of countries where it has been practiced 
gives no assurance of positive religious 
values; on the contrary, we rather gather 
warning from their results. 

In the measure that the child’s relig- 
ious training passes from the church to 
other agencies, in that measure do we 
attenuate the vital connections between 
the child and the church. Such action 
moves in the direction of a childhood 
independent of the church, toward a so- 
ciety totally unrelated to its life. 

But the fundamental, controlling con- 
sideration is that we cannot do a wrong 
to those who differ from us even for an 
object so laudable as the increase of 
Bible-reading and study. 

The agitation for Bible-reading in the 
schools is un-American and unwise; with- 
out securing any desirable effects, it is 
sure to provoke sectarian strife and to 
lead us into the turmoil of the schools- 
politics-religion debate at a time when 
all our energies are needed for the most 
serious problems ever faced by any civ- 
ilization. Strategically it is lamentable, 
as it is likely seriously to hinder the 
realization of those plans of week-day in- 
struction in religion by churches which 
are now being elaborated and adopted. 

HENRY F.. Cope, 


Gen. Secy. Religious 
Education Association. 
Chicago. 
THE “GREELEY PLAN” 


An adventure in the field of religious 
education which has survived the perils 
and growing pains of its first decade 
may justly invite the attention of Chris- 
tian workers. Readers of THE BAPTIST 
have added cause for interest in one such 
movement since its pioneers wrought 
under the recognized leadership of a 
broad-minded Baptist pastor and man of 
God, the late Rev. D. D. Forward. 

The so-called “Greeley plan” is a co- 
operative effort made by eight or nine 
city churches and Colorado State 
Teachers’ College to give the Bible its 
legitimate opportunity to influence young 
life. Instead of breathing out bitter de- 
nunciations against our “Godless state 
institutions,” a few wide-awake pastors 
and workers set to reorganizing their 
own educational forces, making them 
worthy to be called schools, while Chris- 
tian leaders of the college gave willing 
assistance. A joint committee was soon 
formed which toiled unceasingly until 
a scheme was worked out for organizing 
student classes in each chureh school 


where a systematic Bible course should 
be presented by a capable teacher. Since 
the work must be of high academic char- 
acter earnest students who really desired 
to take it up found the heavy demands 
of their regular course leaving no time 
to prepare the extra lessons. But the 
committee, being rich in perserverance 
and faith, witnessed the moving of this 
mountain also. 

After many and careful deliberations, 
the president and faculty of the teachers’ 
college were persuaded to take a long 
stride forward in the cause of religious 
education. The Bible was added to the 
curriculum and _ students offered due 
credit for satisfactory courses completed, 
under prescribed conditions, in the 
church school of their choice. No classes 
should be conducted on the campus and 
no teachers given any compensation by 
the state although they must be persons 
whose qualifications were approved by the 
representative of the faculty placed in 
charge of the work. 

A general agreement was reached as 
to the content of the course to be pre- 
sented each year, full liberty being 
given each teacher in the matter of doc- 
trinal interpretation and religious em- 
phasis. During the present year the 
classes are following a_ brief, historic 
framework prepared by a committee of 
teachers and printed by the college. The 
course for the fall quarter covered 
Israel’s history and religious develop- 
ment from the exile to the birth of Christ. 
The remaining three quarters will be de- 
voted to a study of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus and the apostolic age. 
Courses on the Old Testament are being 
planned for next year. 

In presenting this brief historical re- 
view there is no desire to minimize dif- 
ficulties and magnify results. Disappoint- 
ments and discouragements are not lack- 
ing. Progress has sometimes been de- 
layed by prejudice and indifference but 
the impetus given by the founders is 
still constraining other workers to “car- 
ry on.” 

Sufficient reason for regarding the ef- 
fort a success is to be found in the quality 
of the notebooks, the attendance and in- 
terest in the classes and voluntary testi- 
monies from the members. One Hard- 
working summer school student said: “I 
did not know the Bible could be so in- 
teresting. I had always studied the dis- 
connected fragments in our uniform les- 
son quarterlies.” 

The following quotations are made 
from personal letters: “In my work since 
leaving Greeley I have found as much 
call for the knowledge gained in the 
Bible course as for that of any other 
subject I studied while in college. The 
course has been of great value to me. I 
know the Bible better and my spiritual 
life is wonderfully strengthened.” 

The presence of the Bible in the cur- 
riculum and the frequent announcements 
on the bulletin board keep the Book be- 
fore the minds of those who do not 
choose to register in the classes, giving 
them a new sense of its close relation 
to education and life. At the beginning 
of the school year a voluntary religious 
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census is taken, the cards being classi- | 
fied by a committee of the Y. W. C. 
and placed in the hands of each pasty | 
and teacher before the first Sunday. 
this way the churches are enabled | 
keep in touch with their own student. 
group, welcoming them warmly to all 
departments. | 
During the past ten years more thal 
200 Christian young people have regis- 
tered in the class of the Baptist church 
school. Who can estimate the number 
of homes, churches and communities > 
that will feel the ultimate impact of 
these trained, consecrated lives? 
Increased experience has brought to 
the workers increased faith in the cause | 
and its threefold, basic principle—that | 
no education can be complete without a 
working knowledge of the Bible, that this 
knowledge must be obtained by actual, 
carefully guided effort on the part of 
the pupil and that work thus done de- | 
serves definite recognition by any col- 
lege faculty or public school board. 
Mary M. CHurRcH. 
Greeley, Colo. : ; 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


I have often felt sorry for the children | 
of the present day with no religious train- | 
ing in the public schools. I well remem- | 
ber my boyhood days, more than sixty | 
years ago, when it was customary to have 
a regular Testament class the first thing | 
in the morning and also immediately 
after the noon recess. After that, other 
lessons were taken up. Our school books 
of those days also contained lessons which 
left impressions of honesty and sound 
moral ideas. What a contrast in the 
present school books! Is it any wonder _ 
that there are so many immoralities and _ 
unlawful tendencies in our present-day 
population? It was also customary about 
forty years ago on most railway coaches 
to have a place for the Bible between 
every two seats along the wall, but that | 
also seems to be out of date. We hear 
and read of missionary work advocated | 
for foreign countries, which is right and 
necessary, but it seems that there is | 
abundant need for extra efforts in the | 
United States to Christianize our way- 
ward inhabitants. 

CHARLES LEDERER, SR. 


Pierce, Neb. 
CARE FOR THE MINISTERS. | 


You struck the nail square on the head | 
when you said, “Ten million dollars of — 
this great fund ($100,000,000) is to be 
set aside to discharge our obligations to | 
our faithful servants, the pastors.” Your | 
contention is a righteous one. Say it 
again, please, and keep on saying it till 
the Board of Promotion designates no 
less than $10,000,000 to that special fund. | 
We have been playing with this minis- 
ters’ and missionaries’ fund long enough. : 
It has been sidetracked and postponed - 


for other things while the other denomi- _ 


nations have been and are doing nobly 
in gathering their funds for their aced 
veterans. Although our Northern Baptist 
Convention was almost the pioneer in 
this work, we are greatly lagging. I 
sometimes wonder if we are really seri- 

ous in the matter. BH. M.J. @ 
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The New World Movement 


The Spirit of the Campaign 


T the session last May in Denver the 
\. Northern Baptist Convention reached 
‘2 highest level of real missionary spirit 
‘d passion which it has ever attained. 
1e committee on survey set before the 
‘vention in graphic and vivid fashion 
picture of the whole world field and the 
ation of Baptists to it. Never before had 
‘ch a representative group of Baptists 
ed the whole situation in such a way. 
intense interest in the whole kingdom 
isk was aroused and a marvelous spirit 
- conservation laid hold of the whole 
‘pany. It was doubtless the most sig- 
‘ficant hour in the history of northern 
.ptists. We were filled with a great 
'ssionary passion. As the facts revealed 
the Survey took hold upon us, and we 
w in a new light our relation to the 
»rld for which Christ died, a great de- 
mination seized our hearts. Then and 
‘ere we resolved to undertake to raise 
‘thin five years not less than one hun- 
‘ed million dollars for this extension of 
'e kingdom. It was the boldest venture 
-y body of Christians ever entered upon. 
‘ith a membership only one-third as 
-ge as that of the great Methodist 
\urech we determined to raise a fund 
‘ually as large as that church had just 
-bscribed. With a membership less than 
ve-half as large as that of the southern 
|.ptists we decided to raise a fund one- 
carter larger. No one who was at Den- 
ir will ever forget that solemn hour. 
‘e stood as it were upon the mountain- 
(29 of our Baptist history. Viewing the 
feat multitude of our fellowmen without 
irist and without hope in the world, 
-attered over the great western plains, 
iddled together in the great eastern 
‘ies, scattered in a hundred lands over- 
‘as, in stricken Europe, in bewildered 
‘ia, in darkest Africa, the hearts of 
irthern Baptists went out in the passion 
( Christ and we threw ourselves at the 
int of his cross. It was a great hour in 
‘r history. 

In this spirit the whole New World 
lyxvement of northern Baptists has -been 
‘neeived and carried out. It has thrilled 
\th the missionary passion. 
Of late however a new spirit has seemed 
| be creeping in. The correspondence 
ceived at the New York office reveals 
i It is apparent not in one section only, 
!t in many. The emphasis seems now to 
| shifting. Every day letters are now 
‘ming with the inquiry, ‘What are we 
ingte get out of this campaign? How 
ich of the hundred million dollars is 
‘ming to our town, to our institution, to 
(r state?” The interest now seems to be 
‘atering not in what we are to give to 
lis great needy world but in what other 
i ptists are going to give to the interests 
\» represent. 
Such a strange reversal of sentiment is 
using great anxiety among the directors 
the movement. Is the movement really 
ing to lose its missionary passion? Is 


it going to become a selfish game? Is 
our great world vision to fade away? In 
its place is there to come merely a selfish 
interest in our own gain? As the day 
draws nearer when we are to lay upon 
the altar of the crucified Christ the gift 
of our hands, is our eye to be upon what 
our neighbor is to give to us? 

This is the great danger that faces us 
now. It is real. It is perilous. 

God save us from such a calamity! 

If it overtakes us our candle stick will 
be removed. Our last estate will be a 
dire disaster. 

But no such end needs to be. The 
Christ who enabled us for once to see the 
world as he saw it, can renew that vision. 
He who filled our hearts with his own 
passion can cleanse them and fill them 
anew. He who led us to lay ourselves 
upon his altar can bring to us a new 
conservation. This great New World 
Movement need not fail. It may result 
in what it promised, a great dedication 
of our whole people to the cause for 
which Christ died. We shall see that 
eventually, if not just now, every interest 
of the kingdom is to be set far ahead by 
this new dedication of our people. 


O, thou crucified and risen Christ, our 
Lord, give us to see once more as thou 
gave us to see at Denver this whole world 
from the view point of thy Cross. Lift 
us so high above ourselves that we shall 
forget ourselves, as we see our brethren 
through thy eyes. Crucify in our hearts 
every Selfish interest; fill them with thy 
unselfish passion. Blot out of the heart 
of every Baptist any question as to what 
he is to get, for what shall it profit any 
one of us if we get the whole world but 
lose one soul in selfishness. Create in 
the heart of every Baptist the passion 
that fills thine own soul, and through 
this movement of northern Baptists may 
this old world be made new through thy 
redeeming power. 


Those Salaries! 


ID you read the advertisement of the 
Board of Promotion in last week’s 
issue? Turn to it now. 

The Board of Promotion determined 
that its very first concern should be to 
secure an increase in the salaries of our 
Baptist pastors. It emphasized this mat- 
ter all during the fall. We have been 
gratified to receive many reports indi- 
eating that churches all over the country 
have responded and that many salaries 
have been increased. But there are others 
that have not yet responded and the cost 
of living has been going steadily upward. 

We are now on the eve of our great 
canvass to raise one hundred million dol- 
lars for our missionary work the world 
around. Before we actually embark upon 
that noble effort we ought to attend to 
this matter of the salaries of our own 
pastors. Let us first set our own houses 
in order. 

This will not in any way injure the 


great missionary program to which we 
are committed. In fact, if we put our 
own pastors on the proper standard first, 
we shall have new inspiration for the 
great campaign. Many churches hold 
their annual meetings in March, when 
their financial plans for the new year will 
be made. 

Why not make March Pastors’ Month? 
Let us see how many churches can 
put their salaries on a proper basis to 
meer the He CC. i. before: Apr. 1 

This is a challenge to the laymen. It 
is their job. 


The New World Movement and 
Local Objectives 


STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


HE northern Baptists assembled at 

Denver last May were challenged 
with the picture of a suffering world, 
the vastness of whose need and the 
depths of whose unavailing sorrow they 
had never before viewed in such vivid- 
ness and reality. 

Before them, at the same time, was 
spread a concrete plan whereby they 
might adequately share in relieving that 
need and that sorrow. 

Recognizing the challenge as divine, 
they voted unanimously in high courage 
and aspiration, “That, in the light of the 
facts presented in this Survey, and of our 
desire to do a work for the kingdom that 
is commensurate with our resources, we 
declare our determination to raise before 
April 1, 1924, for all our benevolence, in- 
cluding city, state, national and foreign 
work, the sum of $100,000,000.” 

The dominant note in this determina- 
tion was that of unselfishness. At real 
cost to themselves, the Baptists deter- 
mined to attempt a service to the suffer- 
ing world which would really be in pro- 
portions large enough to bear worthily 
the name of God and to deserve the full 
cooperation of his power. 

A second characteristic of this Denver 
decision was to concentrate the service 
upon the very center of the world’s need; 


that is, regeneration of the world through 


the gospel of Jesus Christ. Lest humani- 
tarianism and local churches should per- 
ish from the earth, it was purposed to ex- 
tend the area and wealth of the Christian 
soil in which they flourish. 

The descriptive title, “The New World 
Movement,” has been given to this un- 
selfish and fundamental Christian min- 
istry to the world. 

Recently appeals have come from many 
sources to include in the $100,000,000 pro- 
posed for the New World Movement or 
to add to in varying amounts, which ag- 
gregate many millions, for local churches 
which are not distiuctly missionary en- 
terprises and for humanitarian institu- 
tions which operate with Christian ideals 
but whose purpose is not primarily to 
reproduce them. 

The administrative committee of the 
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Board of Promotion has felt constrained 
to set aside these requests for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First, to add them to the original mis- 
sionary features of the survey would 
swell the $100,000,000 to an amount ut- 
terly beyond attainment. 

Second, to include them within the 
$100,000,000 would compel the exclusion 
of at least half of the original missionary 
provisions. This would go far to change 
the New World Movement from that of a 
missionary program of unselfishness, 
and in large measure divert it from an 
enterprise for kingdom extension. 

In taking this position, the administra- 
tive committee has not overlooked the 
importance of the work of our homes 
and hospitals, nor the crying need of 
many of our churches for new homes 
and plants. To these enterprises we must 
devote early attention, but the New 
World Movement must be kept as a dis- 
tinctly missionary enterprise. 

We feel sure that the friends of these 
local institutions, realizing the vital im- 
portance of bringing our campaign to a 
successful issue, will give to this under- 
taking their generous support. 


Pity for Millionaires 


R. BERNARD SHAW claims to have 
written the first tract for million- 
aires. In the first section, entitled “The 
Sorrows of the Millionaire,” he says: “A 
man with $250 a year can at least quad- 
ruple his comfort by doubling his income. 
Probably up to $1250 a year, doubled in- 
come means doubled comfort. After that 
the increment of comfort grows less in 
proportion to the increment of income, 
until a point is reached at which the vic- 
tim is satiated and even surfeited with 
everything that money can procure. To 
expect him to enjoy another hundred 
thousand because men like money is ex- 
actly as if you were to expect a con- 
fectioner’s shop-boy to enjoy two hours 
more work a day because boys are fond of 
sweets. What can the wretched million- 
aire do that needs a million? Does he 
want a fleet of yachts, a Rotten Row full 
of carriages (automobiles), an army of 
servants, a whole city of town houses, or 
a continent for a game preserve? Can 
he attend more than one theater in one 
evening, or wear more than one suit at a 
time, or digest more meals than his 
brother? Is it a luxury to have more money 
to take care of, more begging letters to 
read? And yet there is no sympathy 
for this hidden sorrow of plutocracy 
And please remember that his 

blight is getting worse and worse. é 
The millionaire can have the best of 
everything in the market, but this leaves 
him no better off than the modest posses- 
sor of $25,000 a year. There is only one 
thing that he can still order on a scale 
of special and recklessly expensive pomp, 
and that is his funeral. Even this melan- 
act outlet will probably soon be closed. 
. . The .custom of the great masses 
Ww ill rule the market so completely that 
the millionaire, already forced to live 
nine-tenths of his life as other men do, 
will be forced so to live as to the other 

tenth alse.” E. M. P. 


“Should Christians Make 
Fortunes?’ 


(4m HOULD Christians Make Fortunes” 

was the subject of a discussion in 
a recent ministers’ meeting. It precipi- 
tated other questions: What is a fortune? 
What is meant by “make”? Who else 
should make fortunes if not Christians? 
Are they not likeliest to make a proper 
use of them? 

It is interesting to note that a book 
was published in England in 1906 with 
the title, ‘“Shovld Christians Make For- 
tunes?” The author is J. P. Gledstone, 
and Headley Brothers (London) are the 
publishers. Mr. Gledstone sees that his 
question will be judged preposterous, ab- 
surd, open to no manner of doubt, by 
sume, while others will have misgivings, 
and others still will agree with John Wes- 
ley, who said that fortune-making is as 
ynuch condemned by our Lord as lying 
and stealing. Accordingly, he goes with 
his question to the New Testament and 
patiently works his way through from 
Matthew to Revelation, seeking for an 
answer. His discussion is symptomatic of 
the new spirit of inquiry concerning the 
applicability of Christian standards to the 
life of a money-making age. His general 
attitude may be indicated by this quota- 
tion from the last chapter: ‘‘When busi- 
nes becomes a pursuit, pleasure becomes 
a relief from its cares, ostentation and 
luxury an exhibition of its wealth, and 
place, title and power its ultimate re- 
ward” (p. 126). And here is his final 
sentence. “There is a motive presented 
in the gospel which can exalt and purify 
all work, whether it be of the intellect 
or that of the hand: ‘Whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.’”—E. M. P. 


News Notes 


The administrative committee met in 
Buffalo on Tuesday. There was a large 
attendance. Most important business 
was transacted. The most interesting 
perhaps was the extension of an invita- 
tion to the Danish, German, Norwegian 
and Swedish conferences of the United 
States to unite with their English- 
speaking brethren in a joint campaign. 
The committee on survey was advised 
to approve of a budget of $2,000,000 for 
these conferences if their executive com- 
mittees shall decide to accept the invi- 
tation to unite in the campaign. This 
will be a most significant step. While 
all these foreign-speaking churches are 
entitled to full membership in our state 
conventions and the Northern Baptist 
Convention, yet they have their own 
conferences and conduct a large home 
mission work among their own people. 
This joining of forces will draw our 
foreign-speaking and English-speaking 
people closer together in our common 
Baptist fellowship. It is hoped that the 
invitation will be heartily accepted. 


* * * 


An important meeting of the pres- 
idents and principals of the colleges and 
schools was held in Buffalo on Tuesday. 
It was attended by the heads of nearly 
all our institutions. They came together 
to advise about the plans of the financial 
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campaign. These men will share 
largely in the active work of the 
paign. They will begin at once an ¢ 
fort to interest the friends of their j 
stitutions in the whole movement. Pro 
ably no group of men will do more the 
they to make the movement a succes 
The educational institutions will sha; 
to the extent of $30,000,000 in the fur 
when the campaign goes over the top. 
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Dr. Aitchison and Mr. Marts havea 
cently returned from a series of Inte 
church conferences called for setting 1 
the campaign. These were held in Bo 
ton, New York, Kansas City and Cl 
cago. They report a most-enthusiast 
reception of our Baptist program. | 
several of these Interchurch conference: 
the Baptist delegates numbered near 
one-half the entire group. Our peop 
are evidencing a most encouraging e 
thusiasm in the New World Movemma 


Stewardship 


| 
It is-a mistake to think of sowail 
only in terms of money. We may ha 
much or little money, but every as 
has many other invaluable possessions 
time, talent, experience and a host 

other things. Stewardship means the ¢ 
ercise of and accounting for every pe 
sonal possession to the best advantag 
The unjust steward in the parable wast: 
his lord’s goods. But he did more. } 
wasted himself to the point of exhat 
tion. He made nothing for his lord a 
he bankrupted himself. The gains oft 
grafter may be large, materially, but 

getting them he loses his soul, and whi 
the final balance is struck he finds hims¢ 
minus the only asset that is current int’ 
future life—character. Money is a mediu 
of exchange, but many people mistaken 
exchange their souls for it to their eve 
lasting loss. But the person who, in h 
use of money, buys up character, W 
find that it will pay eternal dividenc 
Men may make money, but money eith 
makes or breaks men.—E. M. P. | | 


‘Arise, Shine!” : 


Shakespeare could have preached a te 
ing sermon on the spirit of our Bapti 
New World Movement, using his we 
known text: 4 
“How far that little candle throws | 

beams 
So shines a good deed 
world.” 
For candle-power is the multiplied 
centration of possibilities for shi 
The unit of even a million-candle-pow 
is a single candle: Just an ordina 
everyday unexceptional candle. Solom 
adds his text: ‘‘The spirit of man i 
candle of the Lord,’ and Jesus Ch 
adds his: “Ye are the light of the work 
Gathering up these three ideas, . 
f 


in a naugh 


Be vine 


plain that the only media God has 
spreading his truth to the people 1 
sit in darkness is through lighted hum 
candles like ourselves—the stronger 
individual candle-power, the brighte 
cumulative effect; the weaker the i 
vidual candle-power, the dimmer th 
lumination. 
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&) The Devotional Life 


Enlarge—Possess—Fear Not 
By Rev. BerGEN D. STELLE 


SRAEL had been passing through a 
dark and trying experience. She had 
3t her former prestige. As a result of 
r sin she had been taken captive. 
‘bdued, chastened, discouraged, she 
d lost hope. But now she is being 
lled to come forth out of her captivity, 
exchange the garments of heaviness 
r the spirit of praise, to shake herself 
5m the dust and to loose herself from 
e bands of her neck, to awake and put 
her beautiful garments. She is called 
break forth into singing, for Jehovah 
ss made bare his holy arm in the eyes 
all the nations. Her Redeemer has 
rne her sins and made intercession for 
e transgressor. The days of her bar- 
nness are passed and Israel is called 
on to rejoice, for a new day has 
-wned and her seed shall possess the 
rth. 
It is this summons that arrests our 
tention today: “Enlarge the place of 
y tent and let them stretch forth the 
rtains of thy habitations; spare not, 
agthen thy cords and strengthen thy 
ikes; for on the right hand and on the 
‘t thou shalt break forth and thy seed 
all possess the nations and make the 
solate cities to be inhabited. Fear not, 
: thou shalt not be put to shame.” 
Today is but a counterpart of yester- 
y. The church has been passing 
rough an experience similar to that of 
cient Israel. She seems to have lost 
me of her former prestige. Because 
her failure to rise to her high privi- 
se, she has been in bondage, spending 
r money for that which is not bread 
d laboring for that which satisfieth 
t. But the same God who called Is- 
2l is calling us today to awake and 
ton our strength, to arise and don our 
autiful garments, to shake ourselves 
mm the dust of materialistic selfish- 
ss and follow the leadership of our 
‘deemer and move forward toward the 
eat consummation—the redemption of 
2 world. O church of Christ, enlarge, 
ssess, and fear not! As we hear this 
ul coming to us from every quarter, 
ere are three truths that demand our 
nsideration. 
lL. The world-wide task of the Chris- 
‘mn church is pressed Upon US as never 
fore. 
That “the field is the world” has in- 
ed been a part of our creed. In a cer- 
N Narrow sense we have appreciated 
> fact that Jesus Christ came to set 
' his kingdom on earth. We have 
2ached it. We have prayed for it. We 
ve worked for it. We have hoped for 
But never as now has the church 
yod face to face with the absolute 
cessity of moving up to take her right- 
place as the one agency for the re- 


demption of mankind, or else to accept 
the alternative of settling back into a 
bondage far more humiliating than she 
has ever known. 

What is the mission of the church? 
The answer to this question could not 
be put more aptly, more simply or more 
profoundly than Mrs. Lathan A. Cran- 
dall expressed it for us in these dis- 
criminating words: “The primary mis- 
sion of the church is not to preserve her 
own life for its own sake, but to saturate 
human society with the spirit of Jesus.” 
We have learned from a bitter and costly 
experience that the forces upon which 
the world has been depending for its 
redemption are powerless and futile as 
they are. Diplomacy, international law, 
treaties, legislation and even a league of 
nations will continue to fail until they 
are saturated with the spirit of Him 
who gave us the golden rule. Kings 
whose power seemed almost supreme 
have been dethroned; military prepara- 
tions such as the world had never be- 
fore seen only invited disaster and ruin. 
The peace conference could not do all 
that we expected of it, and all is not 
well in Europe today. Our own country, 
with her proud boast of entering the 
war with altruistic motives only, is now 
putting a question mark after that boast 
that is noted by all the world. The 
President of the United States, who sin- 
cerely thought he had a panacea for the 
ills of all nations, is now powerless in 
the hands of politicians. His friends 
and his foes are defeating him in his 
high purposes. 

From it all we are learning that God 
alone is equal to the task and that Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour of the world in a 
much broader sense than we _ had 
thought: “He is the stone set at nought 
by the builders, which is made the head 
of the corner, and in none other is there 
salvation.” Paul’s words are having for 
us a new meaning: ‘Other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” Yes, whether 
we realize it or not, the Christian church 
has the world-wide task pressed upon it 
as never before. Shall we be found 
equal to it? 

2. Another thought is present in this 
call, and to me it is far more serious 
than the first. It is this: The world- 
wide task waits upon the development 
of the local church. 

We may as well face it; we are not 
going to become a part of God’s plan 
for the world unless we care most zeal- 
ously and persistently for our own local 
interests. God said to Israel: ‘Enlarge 
the place of thy tent, for thy seed shall 
possess the nations.” Jesus said to his 
followers: “Repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached among all na- 
tions, beginning at Jerusalem.” The 
local church is the nursery where the 


developed 


plants are that are to be 
transplanted into the fields beyond. 
Every foreign missionary, every Chris- 
tian statesman, every Christian mer- 
chant and every Christian educator must 
be developed in the atmosphere of some 
local church. The work of the world is 
doomed unless pastors and their co- 
workers take their church work most 
seriously. The future is in the hands of 
Sunday-school teachers, young people’s 
societies, missionary organizations, boys’ 
clubs and similar groups. The church 
is charged with the task of molding the 
leaders of the world tomorrow. The 
great truth that we learn from the Book 
of Nehemiah is that the wall was rebuilt 
around Jerusalem when each man built 
over against his own home. Let no one 
imagine that an interest in the wider 
work will excuse him from doing his 
part in the little church of which he is 
a member. It does seem to me that the 
time has come for us to give ourselves 
with renewed energy and enthusiasm to 
the work where we live. We ought to 
“lengthen our cords and strengthen our 
stakes.” 

We know the divine purpose, we see 
the magnificent opportunity, we hear the 
trumpet call, we face the open ‘oor. O, 
that we might feel and appreciate the 
tremendous importance and the eternal 
significance of the work in the home 
church! 

3. But there is one more _ thought 
without which this study would be in- 
complete, viz.: The local church is de- 
pendent for its development upon the 
world-wide vision. 

Just so long as we think of the church 
as an institution for securing the indi- 
vidual salvation of people only, we are 
going to fail. Not until we see the 
church as the divinely appointed agency 
for bringing in the kingdom of God on 
earth will we be true to the will of our 
Saviour, who put into our hand the keys 
of the kingdom. But some one asks, 
“Is not the sole business of the church 
to make Christians?” Yes, but what is 
a Christian? To be a Christian is to 
have the spirit of the Christ in one’s 
life; to have his motives and to live 
among men as he lived among men. To 
be a Christian is to have the world-wide 
vision, the world-wide purpose and the 
world-wide interest. It is so easy to 
become self-centered even in our church 
activities. When our churches and the 
lives of our great leaders, our statesmen, 
our law-makers, our captains of industry 
and our educators are saturated with the 
spirit of Jesus; when the spirit of 
brotherhood becomes the spirit of the 
world, then will the prayer, that we 
make so thoughtlessly, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,” be answered. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Johnnie’s Window-Sill Farm* 


By Mrs. ALBERT MICHELSON 
Member of Chicago Chapter of Wild 
Flower Preservation Society of 
America. 

PART II (Continued) 

6 ELL, and now, what?” said the 

little boy after he had thorough- 
ly admired his work. 

“Well, what would you think?” I re- 
turned. 

“Water,—” said Johnnie, and his voice 
almost cracked with delight. And how 
little many older people understand, 
that in the pond and the campfire the 
child relives the early adventures of the 
race. 

Of course we had to fill our pond very, 
very carefully so as not to stir up the 
pond bottom and muddy the water. We 
fetched the stepladder, and a pail whose 
capacity we first measured and found 
would hold four gallons. Then with a 
long thin rubber tube I showed him how 
to siphon the water from one vessel to 
another, and let it splash gently against 
the glass to break the force of the 
water. 

“O, gee! isn’t this fun!” said Johnnie 
excitedly as he directed the small hose. 
“But what makes it flow at all is what 
I don’t see.” 

“Because the pail is higher up than the 
pond and all water will flow down hill if 
it gets a chance. You’ve seen that when 
you spill water on the ground out of 
doors.” 

“Yes, but why did we have to stick our 
hose in the pail, and let it bubble?—O, 
my!—look—I hit the big crayfish—golly! 
look at him go—.” 

The crayfish shell was whirling madly 
in the water, which was now three inches 
deep, and Johnnie, the careful farmer, 
had suddenly turned sportsman and, revel- 
ling in destructiveness, was pursuing him 
with spouting hose about the whirling 
eddies and forcing him to do the wildest 
revolutions. 

“Careful, Johnnie, careful,—’ I cried. 
The water was muddying, and at least 
one carefully anchored plant was drift- 
ing. 

But Johnnie in his excitement raised 
the upper end of the tube from the pail 
and the flow came to a sudden stop. 

“What made it do that?” he asked, 
open mouthed, after having in vain tried 
to restore the flow by re-inserting the 
tube. 

“Yl try to tell you in a minute,” I 
said. “You know we were just talking 
about that when you began to chase your 
pretty pet crayfish within an inch of his 
life, and nearly spoiled all your work. 
Quick! replant that parrot’s feather, and 
settle Mr. Crayfish. Look, you can hardly 
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see him now, you’ve got the water so 
muddy. Now climb your ladder and roll 
the hose into circles to fit the pail and 
hold it under water till all the air bub- 
bles out. As the air goes out the 
water comes in, and fills the tube so that 
it’s all one with the water in the pail. 
Then you lift it over the edge and hold 
it into the fishpond and let the water run 
out of the tube at the low end. Now 
water likes this all-oneness, and as it 
drops out at the bottom of the tube it 
sucks the rest from the pail after it, just 
as long as there is no interruption. But 
if you let the upper end of the hose get 
out of the water-pail, the connection is 
broken, air gets between and your pretty 
siphon will not work any more. So this 
time be careful.” For a very long time 
Johnnie worked on in solemn silence and 
frowning concentration. Twice he re- 
newed the waterpail and skilfully rear- 
ranged the siphon. Then he looked up: 
“Can we have the pond as full as we 
want?” he asked. “I hope it will hold 
Fel (ay ee 

“We will have to know just how much 
it will hold before we know how many 
fish can live in it. You see there is a 
right and a wrong way to do almost any- 
thing, even down to making such little 
aquarium-ponds on a windowsill. There 
is a very simple rule that careless people 
never take the trouble to find out about 
and follow. So then, all their fish die. 
And even if all the fish don’t die right off, 
they have to change the water every day, 


Prayer for a New House 


M+; nothing evil cross this door, 

And may ill-fortune never pry 

About these windows; may the roar 
And rains go by. 


Strengthened by faith, these rafters 


will 
Withstand the battering of the 
storm; 
This hearth, tho all the world grow 
chill, 


Will keep us warm. 


Peace shall walk softly through 
these rooms, 
Touching our lips with holy wine, 
Till every casual corner blooms 
Into a. shrine. 


Laughter shall drown the raucous 
shout; 
And, tho these sheltering walls 
are thin, 
May they be strong to keep hate out 
And hold love in. 


—Louis Untermeyer. 


Hi 
| 
which is bad for fish and plants, — 
while we will not have to change t} 
water in this pond all winter long.” | 

“O, won’t we?” said Johnnie cy | | 
gretfully. “I think the changing of wat 
is fun.” 

“Well, of course you'll have mn | 
fresh water every week, to replace t] 
water that will evaporate into the war 
air of the room.” 

“I’m glad of that,” he said. “But whai 
the rule for keeping the fish alive?” | 

“The rule, Johnnie, is this: One g 
lon of water; one bunch of plants; 0 
three-inch fish (or two or three smi 
ones).” t 

“Now then, if this pond held six gallo 
of water . .” Johnnie forstalled nm 

“It’d hold six plants and six threein 
fish,” he announced with great positiy 
ness. 

“But you see it 
Johnnie.” 

“Then we can put in ten planta al 
ten fish,” he announced. “My, I wish: 
had interesting problems like that 
arithmetic. Last month we were doi 
sums about a plumber laying drains, a’ 
about a paperhanger papering a roo 
Goodness, they were dull. I just 7 
arithmetic.” 

At last the pond was full, and at 
very muddy, considering our several ‘ | 
cidents. It is true that Johnnie’s beau 
ful decorations of the bottom did 1) 
show very plainly. 4 

“Now can the fish go in?” he ask 
joyfully. | 

“Oh good gracious, no—if we om t 
fish in now, they’d be miserable. Fis 
you know, breathe through their gil 
and they are very delicate organs, a! 
the floating sand in this water would hi! 
them and scratch them dreadfully. F 
if we let the pond stand for a day or t! 
it will all clear. And in the meanti 
you can decide what animals to put 1! 

“Where will the fish come roa | 

“Well, Johnnie, if it were summer, 
even spring, we would go out in the a 
try and catch them ourselves. Th 
far the best way and the most fun. 
as this is winter, and as Dr. Smith wo: 
let you go out, I think we’ll have to } 
them at the birdstore.” 

We were just discussing the relative: 
vantage of snails, tadpoles and go 
silver fish, when Johnnie’s nurse cal 
with his suppertray, and I left him | 
plying himself to scrambled egg 
baked apple, corn bread and milk 
an appetite that promised soon to 
him off the list of invalids. 

When I saw him again a few 
later, I said to him: “Suppose you © 
Dr. Smith whether you can’t go 01 
a drive some day soon.” 

“O, but I can, I can,” he shoute 
said so this morning. First bright 4 


| 


* 
holds ten eager 
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Do you think tomorrow will be bright?” 

“I don’t believe it would dare not to 
be,” I laughed. And it certainly was. 

So Johnnie and mamma and I drove 
down town. I doubt whether you would 
have recognized Johnnie, because there 
was nothing of him showing except two 
very twinkly, sparkly eyes. All the rest 
was a bundle of coats and scarfs and 
rugs. But he held my hand and squeezed 
it from time to time, and drummed his 
feet against the opposite seat. But even 
mamma, who is often nervous, did not 
have the heart to repress him. 

At last we came to the animal shop. 


(To be continued) 


JOHNNIE’S AQUARIUM 


The character for worman is used as the 
radical for many of the sins and vices of 
the human race. The newly arrived mis- 
sionary woman grows indignant over this 
feature of the Chinese language. She is 
unwilling to admit that the woman is the 
root of all evil. The man must also share 
in this unenviable repute. 

The study of the Chinese language is 
interesting and _ fascinating, though a 
weariness to the flesh. 

Chicago. 


The Price of Sugar 


“I went into several grocery stores in 
Omaha recently,” said the drummer in 


IND) 
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Chinese Word-Characters 


By Anna K. Scorr 


be Chinese language has no regular 
alphabet, but is made up of char- 
vcters which represent words. In con- 
ection with each word-character there 
$ a radical, or root sign, which indicates 
he meaning of the character. For in- 
tance, peace has the compound character 
f woman and roof—the woman under a 
oof. I suppose the Chinese idea is that 
here is no peace if the woman be not 
onfined to the home. 
Good is represented by the character 
f woman and son. The highest ambition 
f the Chinese woman is to be the mother 
fsons. She cares little about daughters. 
Quarrel is represented by the charac- 
ors for two women. The Chinese seem 
) regard woman as man’s superior in 
1e quarreling business. 
_Home is represented by a pig under a 
of. The pig is valued highly by the 
hinese and is allowed the best room in 
ie house by the poorer class of Chinese. 
jhis animal is not only valued as an 
“ticle of diet, but the sale of it is often 
.e main support of the family. 
Vee is represented by the character 
@ woman under a broom. A wife must 
ot only be clever in the use of the 
‘oom, but must be willing to be chas- 
sed by her husband and mother-in-law 
_she burns the cooking rice. 


the fur cap, “and asked them the price of 
sugar. The best price any of them would 
make me was 22% cents per pound. Soon 
after, I was at Eddyville and asked one 
of my customers what he would sell me 
a hundred pound sack of sugar for. He 
told me it would cost me $14, or 14 cents 
a pound. I-looked at the sack and it 
showed that it had been shipped from 
an Omaha wholesale house to the Eddy- 
ville retailer. I bought the hundred 
pounds for $14, paid 85 cents freight on 
it to get it back to Omaha, and thus got 
for a little less than 15 cents per pound, 
sugar which would have cost me 22% 
cents per pound in Omaha, and which 
had actually been shipped from Omaha 
out to Eddyville and then back again.” 
—Lincoln Journal. 


Letters 


Dear Editor: 

Will you please print this letter in Tur 
Baptist? When mama is away we stay with 
Auntie Martin and she tells us Bible stories. 
We know ‘‘Now I Lay Me,” ‘‘Now I Wake,” 
“Our Father,’’ and we say the blessing. We 
know about Deborah, Samuel and Eli, Sam- 
son, Saul, David, Moses, and so many stories 
about Jesus. Wecan sing ‘Jesus Loves Me.’’ 

We are four years old. Auntie tells us 
fairy stories. We are twins. We live in 
Berkeley, Cal. Auntie shows us the page 
for boys and girls in THr BapTist and we 
like to see it. We will look for our letter. 

MARY AND BrucE HICKs. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
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Dear Editor: 

I live in Great Falls, Mont. It is a very 
beautiful western city. We get Tum BaprTisr 
every Monday morning and I would like to 
be a member of the girls’ and boys’ club. I 
am sending you a joke and a poem. There 
was a man who wanted to go to Tomorrow, 
Ohio. He asked a man the quickest way to 
get to the depot and the man said, ‘‘Run.” 
When he got to the depot he saw a train on 
the side track. He asked an agent, ‘Does 
this train go to Tomorrow?” and the agent 
said, ‘‘No, it goes today.” “But,” said the 
man, “I want to go to Tomorrow today,”’ 
and the agent said, ‘‘Well, come down to- 
morrow and go.’’ When the train was pull- 
ing out he said, “Is this my train?” “No, 
this is the railroad company’s train.” “Can 
I take this train?’ ‘No, the railroad com- 
pany wants it.’’ Then the man went and 
sat on a trunk and said, ‘‘You’re too fresh,”’ 
and the agent said, ‘‘The paint on that trunk 
is too fresh.”’ GERTRUDE BROWN. 

Great Falls, Mont. 


Dear Editor: 

Every Monday morning the mail man 
brings the Baptist paper to us. We enjoy 
the paper very much. I am thirteen years 
old and go to the junior high school, which 
was finished last year. I am in the seventh 
A grade and like to go to school. If I can 
find some puzzles or conundrums I will send 
them. Your friend, MARION BROWN. 

Great Falls, Mont. 


Dear Editor: 

I am one of those ‘‘best friends” of yours. 
I live in the country. I go to school in the 
country also. Sanish is a new town on the 
Missouri River. When we go to town we 
often see the Indians. We have to walk one 
mile and a quarter to school. Our school 
will begin the first of March and will last 
eight months. 

We have four pets: two cats, one dog, one 
pony. Brewster, the pony, eats sugar or 
cake out of our hands. He would come in 
the house after it if we would let him. 
Sporty, the dog, helps take care of the cat- 
tle. I will be nine years old the twenty-first 
of May. I have gone to school three years 
and have missed only two days. We will £0 
to Sanish to Sunday school as soon as we 
can run the Ford. Yours truly, 

HAZEL SATTERTHWAITR. 

Sanish, N. D. 


Cryptogram 


The following was sent in by George R. 
Thompson of Wadsworth, III: 

91, 97-85-87-95,  94-82-85-87, 92-99-79-86- 
80-81, 85-94, 97-85-85-80, 99-86-96, 92-95-82-86, 

91, 87-99-89-95, 99, 81-79-96-96-95-86, 81-99- 
88-88-75, 

99-86-96, 81-84-99-82-89-88-95, 
99-87-85-86-93, 80-92-95, 94-95-82-86, 

80-85, 98-91-97-89-95-82, 96-85-77-86, 99, 78- 
99-88-88-95-75. 

Note: Words are separated by commas 
and letters by hyphens. Send your solution 
to the editor for boys and girls. 

A cryptogram sent to us by Laurel A. 
Paulson of Atwater, Minn., uses the alpha- 
bet in reverse order, for example Z for A, 
Veron elCa se Try. its 


85-79-80, 


Can you guess the names of these places 
mentioned in the Bible: 

1. A boy’s name. 

2. Atmosphere—a letter—a rodent. 

3. A girl’s name—somewhat. 
4. Part of a fish—dialect for girl. 
5. A comrade—a crooked letter—part of a 
r 


6. A pronoun—a noise made by a sheep. 

7. Timid—far down. 

8. Wickedness. 

Solution to cryptogram in issue of Feb. 21: 
First stanza of ‘‘Yankee Doodle.” 

Answers to conundrums in issue of Feb. 
28: 1. Because it had no eve (Eve). 2. All 
the difference in the world. 3. Because they 
both root for a living. 4. Man; he creeps in 
infancy, walks on two feet in manhood, uses 
a staff in old age. 5. A sliver. 


TOPIC FOR MARCH 21 
Everyday Courtesies 
I Peter 3:8-12 

“Finally, be ye all likeminded, com- 
passionate, loving as brethren, tender- 
hearted, humbleminded: not rendering 
evil for evil, or reviling for reviling, but 
contrariwise blessing; for hereunto were 
ye called, that ye should inherit a bless- 
ing.” 

1. Courtesy defined: “Politeness orig- 
inating in kindliness, and exercised habit- 
ually; courtliness; graciousness.” 

2. Courtesy applied: (1) In the fam- 
ily circle. This is the place where indi- 
vidual meannesses crop out; where we 
have been unkind to sister or brother, or 
mother and father. Courtesy begins in the 
home. A little boy and girl were once 
asked by the mother why they were con- 
tinually qtiarreling and fighting. The boy 
answered, “Because sister is so much like 
you and I am so much like father.” The 
art of being courteous belongs in the list 
of fine arts. How little attention the 
modern home gives to the cultivation of 
this art. Some way must be found, 
even though so many of-our people get 
up on the installment plan and serve 
meals all hours of the day. 

(2) In social activities. Affected cour- 
tesy is disgusting and the make-believe 
young person will soon be rightly 
snubbed. Nothing so counts in these 
days as genuine sincerity of purpose and 
life. Such qualities build character and 
common every-day courtesies are only 
natural expressions of the life within. 
Numbers of young married people who 
bought their furniture for quartered oak, 
terms $1 down and $1 a week, have been 
much dismayed to find that after some 
wear and tear it was only veneered. Are 
the courtesies you extend in your social 
activities mere conventionalities, or are 


they “politeness originating in kindli- 
ness?” 
(3) Out in the busy world. That fel- 


low who insists on smoking on the street 
ear when it is prohibited by city ordi- 
nance; who deliberately fills the Pull- 
man coach with his fumes; who insists 
on having his cigarette in the crowded 
elevator and deliberately refuses to lift 
his hat even though there are women in 
the car; who goes walking with his 
friend and keeps her encircled with rings 
of smoke from his ‘“Fatima;’ who insists 
that this is a land of freedom and he will 
do as he pleases—such a fellow has never 
learned the first law of genuine Christian 
courtesy. Perhaps he is not so much to 
blame. A theater in Chicago has recently 
opened up a smoking room for women. 
How we glorified this thing during the 
war! It is now a veritable curse to the 
youth of the land. 

(4) In the church. We will begin with 
the minister and church officers whose 


Ho es er 


HIS page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 


ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


system of ethics does not include answer- 
ing their correspondence. The official 
representatives of the denomination may 
write letters till they are blue in the face, 
but not a word. Answering your corres- 
pondence, and in a business-like way, a 
courtesy? Indeed! Your’ kindliness 
manifested to a lad or a lassie away from 
loved ones and homesick may be a turn- 
ing point in the life. This is your oppor- 
tunity, don’t let it pass! 

3. Results: “Kor hereunto were ye 
called, that ye should inherit a blessing.” 
It is said of good old Dr. Manly that he 
had such a kindly face that as he passed 
along the street children would stop and 
gaze at him. Back of the face was a 
great heart and years of kindly service 
and courtesies. My, what a blessing to 
command, all unconsciously, the atten- 
tion of a little child! Sufficient reward 
is this for courtliness. 


THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT 

Recommendations Presented to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the General 
Board of Promotion as to the Participa- 
tion of Young People’s and Sunday-school 
Workers in the New World Movement. 

1. That we recruit a force of young 
people in each church under a special 
name to take part in the publicity and 
educational campaign, with suggestions 
of definite service noted in a pledge form. 

2. That we use young people to circu- 
late “Go to College” literature and secure 
names of prospects and possibilities, as 
a follow-up measure. 

3. That we use the various young peo- 
ple’s organizations in setting up the ap- 
peal for life work recruits, in codperation 
with the director of life work of the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion. 

4. That we press the effort to secure 
tithers among the young people and in 
the Sunday-school classes. 

5. That we urge the Sunday-school de- 
partments and the various young people’s 
groups to make use of the graded Survey 
material. 

6. That we ask the Sunday schools 
and young people’s societies to secure a 
presentation of the New World Move- 
ment, by the minute men of the church 
at every session from now until May 
2, including all organized classes and de- 
partments. 


fod 


7. That we enrol young people and 
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Sunday-school workers among the minute 
men with special appeal to the men’s 


classes of the churches. 

8. That wherever possible 
stewardship material be used in the va- 
rious Sunday-school departments. 

9. That each state conference be at- 
tended by the state director of religious 
education, the state convention commit- 
tee or commission on religious education 
and the officers of the state young peo- 
ple’s organization. 

10. That the state conference pro- 
grams contain some suggestions to Sun- 
day-school and young people’s workers. 

11. That each church be urged to in- 
clude among its delegates to the county 
conferences both Sunday-school and 
young people’s workers. 

12. That we call the attention of the 
Sunday-school superintendents and young 
people’s officers to the New World Move- 
ment lantern slides now available, from 
the offices of the various state boards of 
promotion. 

ites 
workers of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society to be responsible for pro- 
moting these items in the Sunday schools 
and the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America to be responsible for the promo- 
tion in the young people’s societies. 


METHODS OF WORK 

The B. Y. P. U. of Chicago has set apart 
the month of March for a great simulta- 
neous evangelistic effort by the local B. Y. 
P. U.’s within its territory. This period 
coincides with that set apart for the 
same type of effort by the Chicago Bap- 
tist Association, the New World Move 


ment of our denomination, the Chicago 


Church Federation, and the Interchurch 
World Movement. The work of the B. Y. 
P. U. must fit into the plans of the local 
church. Copies of this “plan” may be 
secured from Rev. C. T. Holman, chair 
man of the evangelistic committee, 7029 
Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


The Plan 
I. First steps: 1. Executive commit 


graded 


That we ask the Sunday-school 


tee to act as an evangelistic campaign 


committee. 


carefully go over the plan, making neces- 


sary changes and adaptations. 2. Go over 


It should meet immediately, — 


whole plan with the pastor and secure his» 


advise and hearty codperation. 3. After 


the committee has thoroughly informed 


itself about the plan, lay the matter be 


fore the union and get the union to def | 


initely commit itself to the campaign. ‘ 
II. Preparing the field. 1. Prepare a 
list of young people who ought to be won 
to Christ and the church. These are our 
“prospects.” How prepare the list? § 
(1) Place on list names of associat 
members. (2) Study carefully the churel 
roll, and list names of young people from 
(Continued on page 250) 


International Uniform Lesson, 


March 21 


JOHN’S PICTURE OF WORSHIP IN 
HEAVEN 
Rev. 7:9-17 

PREPARED BY Dr. JAMES M. STIrLER* 


While the wording of this topic as- 
sumes that the picture of worship that 
we are studying is one of worship in 
heaven, the language of the earlier part 
of the chapter will warrant our belief 
that the scene is placed on this good old 
earth of ours in that heavenly day when 
the Lord of life is once more here 
among men and honored as he shall 
then be in the day of the new heaven 
and the new earth. For we must never 
forget that Jesus is not going to lose out 
in his fight for this earth. 

The Participants 


are all sorts of people. Christ is an in- 
ternational, a universal Saviour. His 
outworking spirit that is stirring up our 
strong men and women from our uni- 
versities to offer themselves for life in 
foreign lands as_ teachers, doctors, 
preachers, is not going to stop until all 
nations know him perfectly unto the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. 

There is now, it may be, Sitting in a 
dirty hovel in Tibet a man who cannot 
read or write and whose life is one long 
series of animal degradations and mental 
Superstitions. But his grandson may be 
the equal of any American Christian col- 
lege man and not have to go out of Tibet 
to gain all that mental and spiritual 
light. If not his grandson, then a gen- 
eration or two farther down. 

And there are naked savages in Africa 
and splendid, cultured pagans in silks and 
satins riding in costly automobiles in 
New York and Buenos Aires who some 
day will awaken to the fact that life is 
not meat and drink, but love, peace and 
Joy. 

John mentions nations and tribes and 
peoples and tongues. These are every 
one dividing things among men. 

A United Humanity 


is sharing in that worship. It is to be 
doubted if there is ever to be a crossing 
of race lines, because the physical laws 
of nature seem to indicate that a mixed 
quman race would not be as virile as 
me of separate blood, and this picture 
seems to indicate that they are still sep- 
irate in details, but absolutely united in 


he great essential of the recognition of 


he Lord of life. 

_ Every thoughtful man who sees the 
progress of modern civilization recog- 
iizes that everything in modern political, 
*ducational and commercial life is tend- 


_ 


- *By courtesy of the American Baptist Pub- 
ication Society, 


ing to make the peoples of the earth 
know and understand each other better. 
This world war has had a great effect 


in this direction. It has not, however, 
disclosed the fagt that the nations like 
each other on first sight. In fact, the 
majority of men most decidedly prefer 
their own country. But they do under- 
stand each other better. 

A United Voice 


The thing which really unites all these 
peoples is not that they talk the same 
language, but that they think the same 
thing. It is ideals that separate peoples 
more than language. When people are 
one in heart itanguage is not such a 
barrier. 

The French welcomed our American 
soldiers because they shared their ideals 
and somehow they managed to get on 
without the language. 

In this great heavenly worship the na- 
tions of the earth unite in one great 
simple creed: “To our God, seated on 
his throne, and to the Lamb is our sgal- 
vation due.” That is the basis of world 
peace and world unity; it is the basis 
of all social peace and class unity; and 
there is no other basis, unless there is 
no God. But if there is a God and such 
a one as our God really is, there is no 
conceivable union of the peoples on any 
other platform. 


An Inner Circle 


That inner circle seems to be com: 
posed of angels; and an angel, according 
to scripture, is a messenger and an execu- 
tive, a minister, and the four living 
creatures and certain others whom the 
Twentieth Century New Testament calls 
senators. 

All these worship even more minutely 
than the international throng. 

Observe the splendid list of things 
that they, with discriminating worship, 
ascribe to God. Appreciation is, after 
all, the soul of all real worship; we must 
comprehend our God before we can 
really worship him. Study these sepa- 
rate things, blessing, praise, wisdom, 
thanksgiving, honor, power, and might, 
which they ascribe to God, and see if you 
can share in them. 


A Great Reward 


John represents himself as being ad- 
dressed by one of these senators, who 
asks him if he knows the history of all 
that great throng of persons; when John 
replies in the negative, the senator tells 
him that they are all persons who have 
endured the great persecution and come 
through. 

It seems to me that the great persecu- 
tion is the struggle that every soul must 
endure in a sin-infested world and that 
these are the collected trophies of 
Christ’s grace. They are nothing less 
than those who have “overcome,” to 


whom he referred so constantly in those 
messages to the churches. 

After all, what is the Christian life but 
one steady, definite determination to 
overcome the evil that is in us and 
which is around us? 

What a splendid thought—nay, cannot 
we say, belief?—that to all such there 
does finally come a complete victory. 
The opposition of their former lives, both 
inner and outer, is gone. The Son of 
God, their elder brother, shall spread his 
own tabernacle over them and will shel- 
ter and protect them. He will be the 
guide of their footsteps in this new life. 


Findings of Shanghai Conference 


HIRTY representative women who 

went abroad last fall to study condi- 
tions in the Orient held an important 
conference in Shanghai Jan. 2-8 at which 
important recommendations were made. 
The deputation was divided into seven 
commissions, and the reports which bear 
upon education are of special interest. 

The commission on religious education 
and evangelism criticised the present sys- 
tem of religious education on the ground 
that it is not producing leaders of suffi- 
ciently thoughtful type or in sufficient 
humbers to meet present needs. This 
system lacks expert Bible teachers, and 
there are inadequate organizations in the 
church for the use and development of 
church women, and an inadequate supply 
of literature. The commission’s recom- 
mendation that the Interchurch World 
Movement be asked to send a religious 
educational director to China to give in- 
tensive training to missionaries was 
adopted. 

The commission on primary and sec- 
ondary education recommended a redistri- 
bution of existing middle schools and the 
strengthening of the staffs, the install- 
ment of better equipment and the erec- 
tion of better buildings. 

The commission on collegiate education 
recognized the favorable development of 
co-education at the Canton Christian Col- 
lege and recommended that wherever the 
demand for an extension of co-education 
is in evidence it should be met. It was 
urged that the federation provide a home 
economics expert to codperate with those 
already handling this subject in China. 

The commission on medical education 
recommended that the Hackett Medical 
College for Women be made a union in- 
stitution, codperating with the Canton 
Medical Missionary Union; that the fed- 
eration staff and equip medical schools 
and hospitals before opening any new 
hospital work for women; that at least 
two registered nurses be supplied every 
existing hospital; that a business mana- 
ger be appointed for each of the same, 
and that teachers, students and employés 
be given regular physical examinations. 
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“CAPTAIN BICKEL OF THE INLAND 
SEA”* 


At a meeting of the board of managers 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society late in 1911 the question of pro- 
viding a new boat for the Inland Sea 
work in Japan was under consideration. 
For some years the boat had been prom- 
ised, but each year the finances of the 
society had been insufficient, seemingly, 
to warrant the outlay. As the discussion 
went on, it became apparent that there 
was a stong sentiment in favor of 
further postponement. Just before the 
vote was to be taken, a visitor who had 
been listening to the discussion was asked 
to speak. Tall and spare, he arose and 
painted such a picture of the needs of the 
work and of what the new boat would 
mean to the cause of Christ in Japan as 
no one present can ever forget. When, 
in a voice quivering with emotion, he 
closed his appeal, after a moment’s silence 
one of the members of the board moved 
an appropriation sufficient to provide a 
new “Fukuin Maru.” It was carried with- 
out a dissenting vote. That visi- 
tor was Capt. Luke Bickel, the 
story of whose life is told in 
“Captain Bickel of the Inland 
Sea,” by Charles Kendall Har- 
rington. 

It is difficult to write with re- 
straint concerning this man and 
his work. He captures the imagi- 
nation almost if not quite as com- 
pletely as does Dr. Grenfell. 
Baptists have special interest in 
him and that which he accomp- 
lished, not only because he repre- 
sented us in his missionary work, 
but because of the notable service 
which his father, Dr. Philipp 
Bickel, rendered the kingdom of 
God through our denomination. 

Many who read this book will 
learn for the first time that the 
grandfather of Capt. Bickel, who 
came to this country in the late 
forties, once owned ten acres of 
land in what is now Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, and afterwards 180 acres 
where the city of Evanston stands 
today. 


Capt. Bickel was born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1866. When he was 
twelve years old, the family 
moved to Homburg, Germany, 


where Dr. Philipp Bickel was to 
perform such notable service for 
Baptist educational interests. 
Young Bickel was educated at 
Homburg, Soest, and Wandesbeck 
Gymnasium. While in school, he 
came under the influence of 


“Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea.’’ 
By Charles Kendall Harrington. New 
york Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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(From ‘‘Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea.’’ 


atheistical comrades, and his mother, 
anxious about her boy, wrote to the 
American Baptist Women’s Society ask- 
ing that it pray for the conversion of 
her son. It is stated*by his biographer 
that at the very time this society was 
engaged in prayer for young Bickel, he 
gave his heart to Christ. 

From his earliest years he had been in 
love with the sea. His father tried in 
vain to dissuade him from following his 
inclinations and finally apprenticed him 
on an English merchant sailing ship. He 
was then eighteen years of age. At twen- 
ty-eight he was a captain. Soon after he 
was married to an English girl, and was 
induced to become the manager of the 
London Baptist Publication Society, 
where he proved himself most efficient. 
When about thirty years of age, he went 
to the Inland Sea Mission in Japan, where 
he accomplished a work which has be- 
come known throughout the world. His 
unremitting toil made too great inroads 
upon his vital forces, and his life work 
ended in May, 1917. 
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“Old Pilgrim’s Progress” 


Fleming H. Revell Company.) 
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The author writes from an intimate, 
knowledge not only of Capt. Bickel but) 
of the people for whom he wrought. Him- 
self a missionary, he has a keen apprecia- 
tion of the qualities which fit one for) 
successful work among the Japanese. His 
presentation of Capt. Bickel’s task, of his 
personal qualities and of that which he) 
accomplished is sympathetic and of com: 
pelling interest. | 

BOOKS AND BEER | 

We have never quite understood the 
mystic relation between Catholicism and 
beer which Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc and others seem to insist 
on. Mr. Theodore Maynard, known as an 
essayist of distinction, belongs to this 
community and has just published aN 
Tankard of Ale” (Erskine Macdonald), 
an anthology of drinking songs which! 
might be taken as the hymnbook of 
this particular cult. Mr. Maynard is 
a zealot with a fine flair for the real pibu- 
lous afflatus, and, as he explains in his 
preface, resolutely rejects all writers ol) 
doubtful orthodoxy, all who are not true 
believers—in beer, we mean. The 
songs range through several cen 
turies, and are interesting as re| 
flecting a distinctive side of Eng) 
lish life, character and social his 
tory. It would be a piquant ex 
perience to see and hear G.K.C. 
Mr. Belloc and others of the cul 
rhapsodically uniting in one 0| 
these songs. Behind their od 
juxtaposition of Catholicism ani 
beer, we fancy what they reall) 
prize is good fellowship; and th’ 
reformer either in religion 0 
social life is apt to seem a dé 
stroyer of harmony. Of course, i 
is an inevitable but painful effec 
of trying to put things right. Stil 
temperance reformers will reall 
triumph only when they establis. 
a good-fellowship as attractive a 
the old one. Perhaps “dry” Ame! 
ica may lead the way. And Ww 
shall have to capture the poetsi 
order to get the needed song bool 

—The Christian World. 
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“The Soul of Abraham Linco 

By William E. Barton. New York 
George H. Doran Company. ~ 

“A National System of Educ 
tion.” By Walter Scott Athear! 
New York: George H. Doran 
pany. 

“The Use of the Story in R 
ligious Education.” By Marga 
W. Eggleston. New York: G ors 
H. Doran Company. 

“A Working Plan for the Chu 


School.’ By Rev. A. E. Henr 
New York: Fleming H. Revé 
Company. 
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St. Louis Letter 


By W. H. GEISTWEIT 


In order that the large constituency 
of Tue Baprisr may understand the 
status of the denominational situation in 
‘Missouri, it may be wise to interpret the 
movements of the last six months. Of 
course, there are some who may not ac- 
cept this interpretation, but it is the sin- 
‘cere hope of the writer that he may give 
ino offense. 

Seeing that there is a goodly number 
of churches in Missouri determined to 
‘maintain the old Missouri plan of rela- 

tionship to both the Northern and the 
Southern Baptist Conventions (not for 
_the sake of arbitrariness, but for the 
‘good of the kingdom), the following is 
‘written. 

For thirty years and more the general 
‘policy in Missouri in missionary support 
has been a division of funds between the 
Northern Baptist Convention and the 
‘Southern Baptist Convention missionary 
bodies. Some churches gave more, some 
less in percentages, but in the main there 
‘was a satisfactory division of funds, and 
a joint relationship with the North and 
the South that was delightful indeed. 
‘It promised much. The writer was at 
one and the same time a member of the 
executive committee of the Northern Bap- 


tist Convention and a member of an im- 
portant committee in the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. 


Hon. E. W. Stephens, 
perhaps the leading Baptist layman in 


‘Missouri, also held such double relation- 
. ship with both great conventions. 


_ But seeds of discord were freely sown 


-among the Missouri Baptists. 


It is not 


necessary to discuss this part of the un- 


happy history. After a strange campaign 


conducted in a strange way; a majority 


attendance of delegates previously pledged 


to the abolition of the Missouri plan 
_ gathered at St. Louis in October last at 
'the annual 


association meeting and 
voted for single alignment with the 
Southern Baptist Convention. A large 
group protested at the action, but the 
delegates were brought to St. Louis for 


_ that purpose and they accomplished it. 


There were three things done which, 
strange to say, have not been fully ap- 
preciated even by those who carried the 
matter through to a finish. After voting 
single alignment, other resolutions were 
passed purposely intended to enable those 
who flatly refused to accept the action of 
the association to work in harmony with 
the state organization. As the writer un- 
derstands it, the following action was 
taken: 

(1) Single alignment with the South- 
ern Baptist Convention for the state as- 
sociation, but not necessarily for the 
churches. The unit of power is the local 
church. There were those who recognized 
this, and the supplementary action was 
speedily taken to save the association 
from a split. 

(2) The churches preferring to con- 
tinue the Missouri Plan were to continue 
to do so without affecting their relation- 
ship to the state association. The word 
“permitted,” so often used in connection 
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; “battle.” 


with this action, is entirely out of place. 
The association has no preogative. 

(3) The churches which decide to 
continue the Missouri Plan shall declare 
their purpose within six months of the 
convention. Any church not declaring 
itself within the specified time shall be 
regarded as accepting the action of the 
association for single alignment with the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

(This letter is written nearly 2000 miles 
from home. The resolutions are not 
here, but I think I have properly inter- 
preted them.) 

The action of the state association it- 
self is not operative until the state board 
changes the articles of incorporation, 


which legal incorporation calls for the 
Missouri Plan, or double alignment. If 
this legal action has been taken, the 


writer has not heard of it. 

Without provoking any controversy, 
which is foreign to the writer’s thought, 
there are some pertinent things to be 
added. If those who carried this movement 
through imagine that the action of the 
association ended the matter, that every- 
body is happy and that the churehes will 
all fall in line, they are most mistaken 
men. 

The writer took no part whatever in the 
He was in it, but not of it, for 
sensible reasons: a new man in the state 
and a northern man. Consider then these 
things: 

The leaders of the state, as I have 
known them for years, are (or were) all 
opposed to the action of the association. 
The Hon. E. W. Stephens, above men- 


tioned, pleaded like a father. He knows 
the Missouri situation perhaps better 
than any other living man. He knows 


the North and the South and is the one 
outstanding cosmopolitan Baptist—a type 
of what we all ought to be. He declared 
that the action of the convention would 
set back the work of the state fully 
twenty-five years. ‘““We shall not get over 
it for many, many years,” said he. 
Mention should also be made of such 
men as Senator Henderson, Hon. W. M. 
Fitch, and a number of other leading lay- 
men whose names I cannot now recall, who 
all pleaded against the action. The lead- 
ing educational interests are also against 
the action—at least the leading colleges 
as I know them. Dr. Green of William 
Jewell also spoke like a father, but he 
was treated as Mr. Stephens was treated. 
The leading churches of the state, so 
far as I know, are also against the action. 
The Third Church of St. Louis, fairly 
representative of the strong churches, 
passed vigorous resolutions before and 
after the association meeting, declaring 
itself as steadily adhering to the Missouri 


Plan. It was done without conference 
with or advice from its minister, for 
which he is profoundly grateful. It is 


rather striking that the churches through- 
out the state giving the most money 
north and south and also for state sup- 
port are against the unfortunate action. 
That it is unfortunate, anyone can dis- 
cover who looks deep enough. 

Why all this opposition? Perhaps the 
answer can be given in another letter. 
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Rochester Letter 


By Henry B. ROBINS 


It helps sometimes to be able to stand 
apart from one’s group and look at it 
through the eyes of someone outside, to 
travel incognito and hear the remarks 
which people make about one’s class or 
profession. Probably the minister bears 
as marked a professional stamp as the 
member of any calling, but he likes to 
feel that “a man’s a man, for a’ that;” 
and there are times when, if he is mis- 
taken for a commercial traveler, he does 
not resent it. Traveling in the train the 
other day when numbers of ministers 
were getting aboard to attend an Inter- 
church conference, the writer heard a 
minister ahead of him say, as the train 
stopped at a station, “There they are. 
Just look at them; you can tell them 
every time.” “But,” he continued, “T’ve 
geen the time when I was glad to be mis- 
taken for somebody else.” Nevertheless, 
as I sat in the train and observed these 
ministers, it came over me that they 
were, after all, superior men: they con- 
versed upon high themes, but with the 
grace of humor; they had a clean and 
candid look about them; they were cour- 
teous and friendly; and they spoke of 
their calling in a way that made me sure 
they loved it. 

These men were going up to Rochester 
to the up-state pastors’ conference of the 
Interchurch World Movement. They 
came to our city on the first Monday in 
March and sat for three days in a re- 
markable meeting which brought to 
gether more effectually than they had 
ever been summoned before, the evangel- 
ical leadership of all New York outside 
the metropolitan district. Probably two- 
thirds of 3100 pastors to whom invita- 
tions were sent attended. One of the 
great teams of the Interchurch Move- 
ment, including such men as Dr. S. Earl 
Taylor, Dr. Robert EH. Speer and Dr. Dan- 
iel A. Poling, and a group of Baptist 


-leaders, Drs. J. C. Robbins, E. M. Poteat 


and John M. Moore, led the conference. 
The conference brought before the pas- 
tors by means of moving pictures, stere- 
opticon, maps, charts and addresses, the 
surveys of the movement, concretely put- 
ting the tremendous challenge of the 
times; and in connection therewith were 
presented the various budgets and the 
program for county and township confer- 
ences, so that there might be the closest 
teamwork in the carrying out of the pro- 
eram. The conference itself was quite 
unreportable, but represented the finest 
type of modern religious promotional 
movement. In connection with the con- 
ference there were also held a conference 
for women, in which Mrs. Henry W. Pea- 
body and Mrs. G. Sherwood Eddy were 
leaders, along with our own Mrs. Mont- 
gomery. Teams of workers from the con- 
ference set up life-work conferences with 
the student groups in the higher educa- 
tional institutions of the city, particularly 
at the University of Rochester and the 
Mechanics’ Institute. Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., was one of the potent speakers 
at the conference. 
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“What’s the matter with father? He’s 
all right!’”” Seven thousand fathers and 
sons sat down together at “Fathers’ and 
Sons’ ”’ banquets in some forty-nine differ- 
ent churches of the city the other night. 
This is the third year this program has 
been put on by the Y. M. C. A. of the city 
and the churches. Five flying squadrons, 
sroups of outstanding Christian men in 
the community, made the rounds of these 
banquets and brought the greetings of 
the association and a word of counsel 
and cheer to each group. The annual 
program of fellowship between fathers 
and sons under the aegis of the church 
is a mighty valuable feature of Christian 
work in Rochester. But the mothers and 
daughters are following suit. Two weeks 
after the occasion just mentioned, they 
gathered, in almost as many churches, to 
the number of several thousand and put 
on a program which rivaled that of the 
men and boys in enthusiasm and quite 
outrivaled it in many ways. 

An experiment in week-day instruction 
in religion is now under way in this 
city, at the North Presbyterian Church. 
It is to be a real experiment, with a 
group small enough to be readily under 
constant check and control. The class 
numbers thirty pupils, all of whom come 
from the Jefferson Junior High School. 
Their average age is about twelve years. 
The class will meet on Fridays, from 
12:50 to 2:10 o’clock, during the period 
given by the high school to the study of 
English. The course opened with an 
“Introduction of the Bible” and contin- 
ued with a study of the “Characters of 
the Old Testament.” The experiment is 
conducted with the full approval of the 
Board of Education of Rochester, the pu- 
pils being excused from English on Fri- 
days. 

It is always a source of inspiration 
to review the work of a great church. 
At its recent annual church day, the 
Lake Avenue Church of this city, where 
Dr. Albert W. Beaver is now well on in 
the eleventh year of his ministry, re- 
ported an unusually successful year. 
Five hundred and fifty members were 
present at the supper. The story of the 
year’s work was presented graphically 
and coneretely: The women’s report 
took the form of a playlet; that of the 
young women’s ‘Quaintance Club was 
presented in a poem written by one of its 
members; that of the church school, by 
children from the different departments; 
that of the Boy Scouts, by demonstration 
work; that of the Girl Reserves, by the 
recitation of their code; that of the mis- 
sionary pastors of the church, by lan- 
tern slides; and that of the pastor, by 
means of stereopticon illustrations of the 
church’s growth in the past fifty years. 
The church roll numbers 1813 members, 
of whom 156 were received during the 
past year. There are 1240 contributors 
to current expense. It was reported that 
since entering the new building the 
morning congregations had increased 12 
per cent and the evening, 60 per cent. 
The reports of the various treasurers 
Showed that a grand total of $71,843 had 
been received during the year just ended. 
Of this amount, some $24,000 was for 
current expense, more than $25,000 for 
the building fund, and $22,500 for benev- 
olence. The church supports six mis- 
sionaries on the home and foreign fields. 

Recent visits to Ithaca, N. Y., brought 
the writer into close touch with the work 
of the Baptist student pastor, Rev. John 
D. W. Fetter. -More than 300 of the 
student enrolment of Cornell University 
report a Baptist preference, but this does 


not mean that they are always to be 
found in the Baptist church. Mr. Fetter 
has been able, in the four years of his 
work in this capacity, to build up an ef- 
fective relation with the Baptist student 
group and, in connection with the First 
Church of Ithaca and with the cordial 
cooperation of its pastor, Rev. George R. 
Baker, to conduct effective Bible classes 
and organize the social life of these 
students. The writer was present at a 
Sunday afternoon meeting of the cabinet 
of the Baptist Students’ Association, 
when some fifteen of these young people 
met in Mr. Fetter’s home to perfect plans 
for an annual supper, with an address 
by Dr. Paddelford, to be held March 2. 
The impression gained was that these 
young people are vastly appreciative of 
what is being done for them, and that 
we can well afford to make a much larger 
investment in this type of service. Mr. 
Baker, who has been pastor of the First 
Church of Ithaca for five years past, has 
resigned to become associate secretary 
of the Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 

After a pastorate of four years with 
the First Church of Hilton, N. Y., Rey. 
Randall A. Kenyon has resigned to ac- 
cept the unanimous call of the Temple 
Church of Minneapolis, a progressive and 
important church in that prosperous city. 
Mr. Kenyon has done a fine, constructive 
piece of work at Hilton, especially in the 
development of community spirit and effi- 
ciency and a broader interest in the king- 
dom of God. A definite tangible result of 
his effort is to be found in the marked 
financial advance of this church, by 
which wwe average per contributing mem- 
ber now stands at $39, an advance of 278 
per cent in benevolence and 233 per cent 
in current expense gifts. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Colorado Letter 


By Gerorcr E. BurRLINGAME 
The Pittsburgh of the West 


Pueblo, the metropolis of southern 
Colorado and site of numerous manufac- 
turing industries, has challenged the at- 
tention of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, which has chosen this important 
city for an extensive industrial survey. 
The great steel mills of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, a Rockefeller interest, 
employ 6000 men. The largest brick and 
tile works west of the Mississippi, the 
largest tent and awning factory and large 
packing houses are among the 100 manu- 
facturing interests which disburse a 
monthly pay roll of $1,500,000. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society purposes a survey of the religious 
life and activities of the city, in connec- 
tion with enlarged city mission and 
church extension work in important cen- 
ters. 

A Pueblo pastor notes that a state- 
ment recently made in this correspond- 
ence relative to the growth of our Pueblo 
Baptist churches is in error. The figures 
given were furnished by a responsible 
authority and were assumed to be re- 
liable. The corrected report gives fifty- 
four baptisms and sixty-five net gain for 
the four Pueblo churches last year. 

A Lenten Program 


The Bishop of Colorado, Irving P. 
Johnson, has addressed a letter to the 
Episcopal churches of his diocese, com- 
mending the use of a series of Bible 
readings and of prayers prepared for 
family devotion during Lent. The letter 
reflects the results, within his com- 


THE BAPT iS 


munion, of the general forward move 
ment of American Christianity: ‘To th 
Faithful in Colorado: During the nation 
wide campaign some of us have caughi 
a vision of the kingdom of God and we 
have been made to realize that if we 
would serve as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ we must give attention to ou 
spiritual training. You are asked to use 
this program as an aid to such training, 
and by prayer, study and service to seek ; 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- — 
ness.” The bishop also announces a 
series of lectures to be given during 
Leni at-several cities, under the theme 
“The Work of the Holy Ghost, the Lord, 

and Giver of Lif , and Its Effect Upon 
Us.” There are about 8000 Episcopalians 
in the state. 


Building the State 


In the midst of the ferment of politics, 
labor disputes, snow-slides, influenza — 


and numerous other diversions, Carl 
Hinton, a Baptist and a newspaper man 
of Denver, has promoted the develop 
ment of a program of constructive co 
operation which promises greatly to ad- 
vance the material and moral interests of 
the Centennial State. A state-wide con- — 
ference gathered at Pueblo early in Feb- 
ruary in which several hundred of the — 
leading men of Colorado met to consider — 
the welfare of the state. Editors, edu- 
cators, labor leaders, capitalists, com | 
mercial men and promoters were in the 
conference, which resulted in the organ- 
ization of the Colorado Development 
Federation. The directors have since 
elected as president the head of the © 
State Agricultural College, Dr. Charles AS 
Lory of Fort Collins, and have requested 
his temporary release to shape the new 
enterprise. The program includes pro- 
jects for securing appropriations for Te: 
claiming state lands, a government hos: — 
pital and quartermaster’s depot, and the 
renaissance of the mining industry which — 
was once Colorado’s chief activity. Carl | 
Hinton is executive secretary and will 
gladly reply to any inquiries concerniaia 
the new organization and its program. 
He is related to the Interchurch World 
Movement as Colorado publicity agent, 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Denver, ; 


The Pillar of Fire 


A recent editorial in Tue Baprist re- 
ferred to the “Pillar of Fire” as one of 
the new bodies listed in the statistics of 
religious bodies published by the Federal d 
Council of Churches. This infant in the 
Protestant family was born in Denver as 
late as 1901, when Mrs. Alma White in- 
corporated the Pentecostal Union, which 
grew out of her evangelistic work in Colo- 
rado. Later the name was changed and 
the movement established its headquar- 
ters at Bound Brook, N. J. The body is 
an offshoot of old-fashioned Methodism, 
pre-millennial and of the red-hot type of 
enthusiasm. Their leaders claim 40,000 
adherents. The Federal Council Report 
credits them with twenty-ihree churches, 
722 members, and 133 ministers—a rather 
high percentage of shepherds for theiz 
flocks. 

The occasion for this review of the 
body lies in the fact that a defunct Pres- 
byterian college, the old Westminster 
University, located near Denver, has 
passed into the possession of the Pillar 
of Fire. The property was valued at 
$250,000, and they acquired it for $40,000. 
A secondary school will be opened, with 
an industrial department, and also a 
printing house and bindery for propa- 
ganda purposes. 
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If one may presume to draw a moral, it 
would be to note how the failure of a 
great and wealthy denomination of evan- 
gelical Christians to endow and support 
its educational enterprises in new fields 
has ultimately issued in that denomina- 
tion generously endowing a new sect. 
Northern Baptists may take warning 
from the episode and secure to Colorado 
Woman’s College endowment and equip- 
ment adequate for its great task and in- 
suring its highest success, holding fast 
that which we have, that no one take 
our crown. 


Page Uncle John Vassar 


The Western Slope is that part of Colo- 
rado lying beyond the continental divide, 
at an elevation ranging from 4500 to 
14,000 feet. It holds undeveloped min- 
eral and agricultural riches of great ex- 
tent. It also offers opportunities for 
heroic Christian service which involve 
monumental difficulty and promise a 
rich harvest of spiritual treasure. Take 
Moffat County, for example, the extreme 
northwestern corner of the state, almost 
as large as the whole state of Connecti- 
cut, with a present population of 5500, 
with a public school population of 1156, 
and with one Congregational church at 
the county seat embracing practically 
all of the Protestant work in the county. 
Or take Rio Blanco County, almost as 
large in area as Delaware and Rhode 
Island combined, with 1000 public school 
pupils, and with one small Methodist 
church at the county seat. These figures 
are tentative advance reports from the 
study being conducted by the spiritual 
resources department of the Interchurch 
World Movement, of which Geo. E. Bur- 
lingame of Denver is state chairman. 
The final showing will reveal the most 
appalling spiritual destitution, both in 
the mountain counties and in the east- 
ern section on the plains in the dry farm- 
ing region. There is needed to care for 
these new rural districts and the older 
mining communities, an army of men 
who are the spiritual successors of Uncle 
John Vassar, who called himself “the 
Shepherd’s dog,’ and who tracked the 
unsaved to their remote haunts and 
preached unto them Jesus. Colportage 
has almost become a lost art in home 
mission work. The loss of this fruitful 
and apostolic form of missionary service 
would be a tragedy; for in no other way 
can such fields as those here described 
be evangelized effectively. There is 
room in this western country for a hun- 
dred such men, ambitious not for emi- 
nence in the ministry, but content to go 
with Bibles and tracts from house to 
house, talking and praying with the 
people, and establishing prayer meetings 
and Sunday schools where local leaders 
can be developed. 


Our College Moves Forward 


Pres. John W. Bailey of the Colorado 
Woman’s College has won for himself 
a place of recognized leadership both in 
Baptist and interdenominational affairs 
since his coming to the state less than 
two years ago. At a recent meeting of 
the college board he presented a masterly 
statement of the condition of the college 
in its relation to the educational stand- 
ards prescribed by the National Confer- 
ence Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Guided by his 
counsel, and with practical unanimity, 
the board approved the proposal that for 


_ the present the college become a standard 


junior college, and authorized the fol- 
lowing announcement of the change of 
policy: 
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“In view of the increase in college 
standards in recent years, and of the 
present resources and equipment of the 
Colorado Woman’s College, the board of 
trustees has decided that for the present 
and until such time as definite announce- 
ment in modification of this notice may 
be made ,the college will undertake only 
junior college work; and the _ board 
further announces that all work under- 
taken shall be maintained at standard 
grade.” 

This action, taken on March 1, after 
prolonged consideration, will secure to 
the college recognition by the state edu- 
cational authorities and by higher edu- 
cational institutions as a standard junior 
college, with the result that the prestige 
and influence of the school will be greatly 
enhanced. 


Atlantic Coast 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AY THE INVITATION of the Interchurch 
World Movement, 1700 pastors from the 
various denominations gathered at Har- 
risburg Feb. 18-20 in the most remark- 
able meeting of ministers ever held in 
Pennsylvania. The sessions were marked 
by spiritual power, and the pastors re- 
turned to their fields filled with enthu- 
siasm and determination to do their part 
in carrying out the great world program. 
Nearly 200 Baptist pastors attended the 
denominational meeting held in the First 
Church on the last day of the conference. 
Plans for the great financial ingathering 
of April 25 to May 2 were presented. It 
was announced that Mr. Frank H. Robin- 
son, president of the state convention, 
will be the campaign director, and that 
the amount apportioned to Pennsylvania 
is $8,968,000. 


A NUMBER OF CHANGES in pastorates are 
reported. Dr. R. S. Walker of the Jack- 
son Street Church, Scranton, has accepted 
a call to the First Church, Phoenixville; 
Rev. Herbert J. Lane goes from the 
Emanuel Church, Chester, to Long 
Branch, N. J., and Rev. W. J. Forepaugh 
wie Newtown Square to Phillipsburg, 
ING 


Rey. Gro. W. Swope began his pastorate 
at the Fifth Church, Philadelphia, on Feb. 
1. He comes from active service in the 
evangelistic field. 


VERMONT 


VERMONT 18 lining up with the General 
Board of Promotion plans in the cam- 
paign for $100,000,000 to the very best of 
its ability. Ex-Gov. William W. Stickney 
of Ludlow was appointed state campaign 
director, and Mr. Albert A. Silver, Jr., 
formerly of the Silver, Burdett Book Pub- 
lishing Company, as associate director. 
Governor Stickney appointed the county 
directors, calling each one of them up 
over the long distance telephone and rea- 
soning with him until he consented to 
undertake the job, so in each county 
there is a strong business man, one who 
has had experience in the government of 
campaigns. Mr. Silver is to give all his 
time to the work until after May 2. He 
came to Burlington on Feb. 12 to begin 
his work, having his headquarters at 
Burlington. Already over 5000 people 
have received two different letters from 
the state office, and a third one, enclosing 
literature and the little poem, “It Can Be 
Done,” will go out next week. The pas- 
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tors have also been asked to name their 
church directors and in many instances 
have done so. Mr. Silver is also state 
chairman of the minute men and has ap- 
pointed his associational chairmen and 
asked the pastors to name minute men 
from their churches. Beginning Wednes- 
day, Mar. 3, county conferences will be 
held when the state and county directors 
will explain to the pastor and church di- 
rector the work and the amount to be 
raised. Prof. Raymond McFarland, state 
director for the Interchurch World 
Movement, will be present at each one of 
these confernces to explain the relation- 
ship of the Interchurch World Movement 
to the campaign. These conferences are 
to be held at Newport, St. Johnsbury, 
Barre, Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, Rut- 
land, Bennington, Vergennes, Burlington 
and St. Albans, closing at St. Albans on 
Mar. 16. 
NEW YORK 


Rev. J. L. Ray, a quarter of a century 
ago one of the strong leaders in the East, 
passed away Mar. 1 at Binghamton. He 
was a graduate of the Colgate Theological 
Seminary and had held pastorates in New 
York City, Albany, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati. His last pastorate was 
at Norwich, N. Y. Broken health for a 
period of years had prevented active serv- 
ice. The funeral services were conducted 
by a long-time friend, Dr. H. O. Rowlands, 
of Oak Park, Ill. 


MAINE 


WATERVILLE: With the snow about five 
feet deep on the level, large audiences 
attended Enlistment Day at the First 
Church. There were thirteen signatures 
for life service, twenty-one seeking guid- 
ance, eight for more education and eigh- 
ty-six to make the kingdom the control- 
ing principle in life. Of the many in this 
church whose lives have been dedicated 
to Christian service, eleven told at night 
“Their Life Story.” During the last few 
years perhaps a dozen have been licensed 
or ordained to the Christian ministry, 
and there are in the congregation at pres- 
ent those training also for medical mis- 
sions, Y. P. S. C. E. work, Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. C. A. and teaching on foreign fields. 
Fourteen Congregationalists, six Metho- 
dists and an Episcopalian also signed 


cards. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE VILLAGE OF NoRTH STRATFORD in the 
town of Stratford will have its population 
of 500 more than doubled before a year 
has passed. This increase will come 
about through the establishment of a 
large manufacturing plant calling for the 
investment of $1,000,000. The church at 
North Stratford is the northernmost of 
tew Hampshire Baptist churches. For 
years it has been the community church. 
The present pastor, Rev. E. M. Fuller, is 
alert outlining plans that the church may 
meet the new conditions soon to come. 

WIDESPREAD ILLNESS throughout the 
state is hindering many churches in their 
plans for work. No serious illness has 
been reported among our pastors except 
in the case of Rev. F. S. Hartley, pastor 
at Rochester, who has been seriously ill 
with pneumonia. His condition is re- 
ported as improved. 

Tur ASHLAND CuurcH, Rev. John Man- 
ter, pastor, has recently held a series of 
special meetings under the direction of 
Harry Taylor, evangelist, assisted by his 
daughter. Inclement weather and illness 
interfered with the attendance, but the 
work of Mr. Taylor was much com- 
mended. There were decisions for Christ. 
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QUITE A REMARKABLE WORK of grace has 
been manifested in the church at Han- 
over. Rev. C. L. Chamberlain, pastor at 
Lebanon, preaches at the Hanover Church 
each Sunday afternoon. More than a 
score recently expressed their desire to 
live the Christian life: If such interest 
could be aroused in all our country 
churches, the rural problem would be 
largely solved. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dr. Greorce R. Starr, pastor of the Dud- 
ley Street Church, Boston, for some four 
years, has been called to the pastorate of 
the Englewood Church, Chicago, succeed- 
ing Dr. Smith Thomas Ford. The latter 
church seems to have gotten the habit of 
turning to this state for its new minis- 
ters. Dr. Stair has recently been giving 
lectures on evangelism at the Newton 
Theological Institution. 


Sunpay, Fes. 29, saw the close of the 
pastorate of Dr. Gabriel Maguire at the 
Ruggles St. Church, Boston. 


Rev. W. H. Frepa, pastor of the Clar- 
endon St. Church, Boston, recently began 
a monthly community meeting which has 
become so popular that it is now held 
every two weeks. A large proportion of 
the thousand in attendance are non- 
church people. 


Rev. Epwarp B. DoLaAN, rural secretary 
of the state convention, has more calls 
for evangelistic services than he can fill. 
From the first of the year to Easter his 
engagement book is more than filled. He 
had charge of the Interchurch surveys 
for several counties. 


Mr. W. E. Macurpa of the First Church, 
Waltham, a former president of the Bos- 
tion Baptist Social Union, becomes the 
state campaign director. 


Mississippi Valley 


KANSAS 


AT THE First CHuRCcH, Ottawa, Kans., 
on Sunday morning, Feb, 29, Dr. Elliott, 
the pastor, made a plea for life service in 
kingdom work, taking as his theme, “Not 
your money but your life.” Sixty-five 
young people responded and signed 
pledges. It was a great service, the in- 
fluence of which will be felt for years to 
come, 


INDIANA 


Rev. HENRY HAPPEL, originally a Chi- 
cago boy, later an Episcopalian and for 
many years a prominent pastor in our 
denomination, passed on to his reward 
Feb. 14 at Terre Haute. He was one 
time pastor at Morgan Park, Ill., Fond- 
du-Lac, Wis., and Evansville, Ind. 
Brother Happel was a man of consider- 
able energy and always loyal to the work 
of our denomination. He leaves a widow 
and one daughter who are now living at 
Terre Haute. 


Dr. A. J. Vinrne, of Toronto has been 
appointed state campaign director for In- 
diana. The state organization is rapidly 
getting into shape and the Hoosier Bap- 
tists have accepted as their allotment, 
$3,500,000, and are determined to raise it. 


THE First CHurcH at MUNCIE had a 
committee of trained teachers work out a 
schedule for their study of the Survey 
and they are now using it as a text book 
in the Sunday school. 

Axpout 2000 “MINUTEERS” 


HAVE been ap- 
pointed in Indiana and 


are anxiously 


awaiting instructions for the beginning 
of their work. 
NEBRASKA 


Rev. H. M. Wyrick began his work as 
pastor of the First Church, Fairbury, last 
October. Since then there have been 
eleven additions to the membership, 
seven by baptism and four by letter. The 
pastor has just closed a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on “The Seven Words 
Christ Spoke From the Cross.” During 
the series the evening congregations 
have equalled and sometimes have been 
larger than the morning congregations. 
This church will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary in July, and one of the goals 
set is fifty new members the coming year. 
An evangelistic campaign will begin 
Easter Sunday, with the pastor doing the 
preaching and Prof. Ira Deal of Water- 
loo, Iowa, leading the singing. The 
church has put THe Baptist in its 
budget, and every resident member will 
receive it weekly for one year. 


OHIO 


Rev. A. Irwin, late of Dorset, has be- 
gun his new work in Medina, and his 
family are already settled in the parson- 
age. 

Rev. Davip Morris, who has been the 
successful pastor of the First Church, 
Steubenville, for nearly five years, has 
closed his work there and entered upon 
the pastorate of the church at Geneva. 
Pastor Morris’ ministry has placed the 
Baptist cause in this industrial city on 
a solid’ foundation, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that within a few years there 
will be an equipment sufficient to meet 
the requirements of a rapidly growing 
city which now has some 30,000 popula- 
tion. 'The church reluctantly parted with 
its pastor and is now looking for a man 
who can build worthily upon the founda- 
tions laid. 

ILLINOIS 


Rev. E. K. Masterson, athletic profes- 
sor at Shurtleff College, has accepted a 
call to Sycamore. He will begin his pas- 
torate April 1. 


Rey. W. H. Breecu of Danville has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Hutsonville 
Church. He has been supplying there 
for half time for about one year. 


THERE ARE ABOUT TWENTY churches in 
Illinois, outside of the Chicago Associa- 
tion, which are self-supporting and can 
pay a fair support, that are now pastor- 
less. Two of these churches are in the 
open country. Three of the fields men- 
tioned will support a_ pastor by two 
churches uniting in the support of one 
man. About the only way these fields 
can be supplied is by robbing one field to 
supply another. 

THE First Cuurcu of Peoria, Rev. J. C. 
Hazen, pastor, with its three missions is 
planning aggressive work and looking 
forward to Easter time. This church sup- 
ports an assistant pastor, and two of its 
mission fields have good meeting-houses. 


THE GALVA CHURCH has called to its 
pastorate Rev. C. B. Hilton of Delavan. 
Pastor Hilton has done good work at 
Delavan the past three years and will 
find fine opportunities at Galva. 


Rev. H. F. Horsroox, who has been 
pastor at Orion less than two years, has 
accepted a call to a church in Michigan 
and will soon close his work in Orion. 


Rey. JosEPH C. Dent, a district super- 
intendent of the state convention, re- 
cently closed a two and one-half weeks’ 
meeting at Claim Street, Aurora. It was 
one of the best meetings the church has 


THE BAP Tie 


ever enjoyed. About sixty-five were co - 
verted, nearly all of whom united with 
the church. 4 


STATE CONVENTION EVANGELIST Frank | 
M. Dunk is now holding a hopeful meet. 
ing at Fairfield. The congregations are 
large and the interest good. q 


THE BLOOMFIELD ASSOCIATION held an) 
interesting semi-annual meeting at 
Hoopeston Feb. 19-20. There was a two 
days’ session and it was well attended. 
The last night’s session was made up_ 
largely of young people, and they heard | 
two strong addresses from Rev. Louis H. 
Koehler, Sunday-school and B. Y. P. U. 
state director, and Dr. Walter I. Fowle of 
Galesburg. L 


THE YEAR at the Collinsville Church — 
opens with all signs favorable. Since the 
coming on Jan. 1 of Rev. Jones Earl Cor- 
win, a budget has been adopted and pro- 


vided for through an _ every-member 
canvass. Credit for complete success in — 
raising the budget is largely due to. 


Messrs. L. E. Spillman and D. B. Follow- 
ill. From a financial standpoint, the 


church is certainly in better condition © 


for work than it has ever been. 


evangelistic services which began Feb. 22. 


THe First CuurcHu of Rockford, Rey. 
George A. Sheets, pastor, is making splen- 
did progress with its new house of wor- 
ship. 


worships and holds its Bible school in 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall. Dedicatory serv- 
ices will probably be held in the early 


spring. The church has recently met with | 


a severe loss in the death of one of its 
most loyal and honored members, Dea. 


John T. Stumpff, who died at Rochester, — 
Minn., after a serious operation for ae | 


malignant disease. His large adult Bible 
class has already paid a glowing tribute 


to the memory of its beloved teacher by | 


changing the name of the class so that 
it will hereafter be known as the 
“Stumpff Bible Class.” 


Rev. RaymMonp S, Carman is winning 


appreciation for himself at the State 
Street Church, Rockford. A commend- 
able feature of this church’s work is the 
fact that about forty minutes is given to 
the study of the Survey and other collat- 


Spiritu- | 
ally, also, the church is much alive. The | 
membership is deeply engaged in special | 


The church expects to have the 
basement ready for occupancy within a 
few weeks; meanwhile the congregation | 


| 


| 


eral missionary works at the regular _ 


prayer-meeting service each week. The 
experiment is proving a great boon to. 
the life of this service, and is each week 
bringing out large numbers of the young 
Deople not accustomed to attend. The 
school, known as the “Mabie School of 
Missions” in loving memory of a former 
pastor of the church, is divided into sev- 
eral group sections, including one section 
for boys and another for girls. The fac- 
ulty consists of the most highly endowed 


and the best educated members of the | 


church, including several college gradu- 
ates now in professional life. Pasto 
Carman is a strong preacher, a genial 
friend and a diligent pastor. 


Capt, FRANK C. RipEovt, chaplain in 
the U. S. army, has rendered valuable 
assistance to both the First and the State 
Street Churches, Rockford, in recent 
weeks. Pastor Sheets of the First Church 
was absent from his pulpit two Sundays 
in February because of the illness of 
members who desired his presence, and 
the chaplain filled his pulpit both Sun- 
days. He has also preached at the First 
Swedish Church, Rockford, and is sched- 
uled to speak at the mid-winter banquet of 
the young people’s union. Besides, he fills 
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ny engagements outside the city, speak- 
at various patriotic and good-citizen- 
p assemblits. His extended service 
-erseas,” together with his seven years’ 
torate in Bridgeport, Conn., has fitted 
1 for this sort of service. A letter to 
commanding general of Camp Grant 
‘uesting the chaplain’s services for as- 
ablies of this kind will probably meet 
ha favorable response. 
Juss R. Lovurse, daughter of our hon- 
d missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. S. A. D. 
zgs, died recently of pneumonia at the 
ne of her parents in Chicago. Miss 
zgs was born in India, and at the time 
her death was a member of the senior 
ss in the University of Chicago. The 
npathy of a large circle of friends will 
out to Dr. and Mrs. Boggs in their 
sat sorrow. 

MICHIGAN 
2ontTIAC BETHANY Baptists are justly 
sud of the results of their recent cam- 
gn for $25,000 with which to erect the 
jle-school unit of their new church 
ne. Dr. Frank H. Devine, edifice sec- 
ary of the Home Mission Society, as- 
ted the church. When the amount was 
iounced the whole congregation arose 
j sang the doxology. Bethany is a new 
irch of less than 100 members, but the 
t that 95 per cent of this sum was 
dged from the membership roll shows 
» spirit of these people. The pastor, 
y. Thomas B. Marsh, has been granted 
hree-months’ vacation with salary paid 
‘s summer, that he may visit Europe. 


Ann ArBor GuILp. ‘Three classes for 
ssion study have been organized in 
inection with the Baptist Guild at Ann 
por. One class will study the Survey 
der the direction of Rev. John M. 
lls, pastor of the church. A second 
\l study “South American Mission 
olds” with Mrs. Charles J. Ewald as 
structor. The third will consider “New 
fe Forces in China.” The guild direc- 
+, Howard R. Chapman, will conduct 
s study. The classes meet at the 
ild House, opening Monday, Feb. 23, 
d from present indications will have to 
duplicated on Thursday evenings. Mrs. 
yald, teacher of the class on South 
aerica, is the wife of C. J. Ewald who 
s been for fifteen years the Y. M. C. A. 
pervising secretary for South America. 
th are members of the First Church of 
in Arbor and are spending a few 
onths on furlough. 


Rev. ALFRED TRENERRY Of Bonaparte, 
wa, has received an unanimous call to 
2 First Church, Niles, and has accepted. 
» began his work on Sunday, Feb. 8. 


Our Littte CHurRcH AT CERESCO has ex- 
aided a unanimous call to Rev. W. Cas. 
lwards, formerly pastor at Hartford, 
e new pastorate beginning Feb. 1. 


THREE OF THE cLUBS of the Woman’s 
“ssionary union of the Greenville 
iurch are each supporting a native 
ident on the foreign field. Prof. Booker, 
ineipal of the high school, is building 
' a large Baraca class in this Sunday 
hool, and the pastor has a class of more 
an twenty boys, who will soon be or- 
‘nized into a Boy Scout troop. 


GANSON SrrREET CHURCH, Jackson, is 
w in evangelistic meetings, conducted 

State Director of Evangelism F. L. 
arrey, and at the end of the first week 
irty conversions and twelve baptisms 
re reported. Since Pastor Taylor came 
this church, less than two years ago, 
: oe of $2,000 has been raised in 


ABOUT ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY pastors 
me to the Interchurch conference, held 


in Lansing, Feb. 25-27. Plans were per- 
fected for concerted action in the New 
World Movement of all the churches, and 
pastors everywhere reported increasing 
interest and codperation among their peo- 
ple. 

LerTER FROM A. E. Scovitire, formerly 
of Michigan, now of Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Va., reports that he 
is doing a broader and equally necessary 
work for the kingdom there in training 
leaders for the twelve millions of Negroes 
in our land. 

THE CHURCH AT MARrceLtus, Rev. J. S. 
Collins, pastor, has raised about $500 on 
church debts and paid off the mortgage 
within a few months. With a small mem- 
bership, somewhat scattered, it has raised 
its apportionment for benevolences, and 
hopes to swing into line for advance 


work. 
IOWA 


Pastors O. E. Rocers and U. E. Bur- 
roughs of Ottumwa and South Ottumwa 
are studying denominational interests in 
the city in fine fellowship and hearty co- 
operation. The south side greatly needs 
a new house of worship. 

ELDON, AN IMPORTANT RAILROAD POINT, 
is to have full-time service under the di- 
rection of Pastor A. D. Huff. Mr. Huff 
is giving special attention to the training 
of the children. 

Pastor THoMAS REESE of Silver City 
reports a good meeting with several bap- 
tisms. The Sunday school is steadily in- 
creasing in interest and in attendance. 

Mr. J. R. VavaHAN and Mr. J. O. Mc- 
Clelland went from Des Moines to see the 
members of the committee on survey of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Durtinc January, Evangelist Geo. H. 
Thompson of Waterloo held meetings at 
Everett and Tacoma, Wash., and during 
February, at Longmont and Loveland, 
Colo. 

THIRTEEN HUNDRED pastors and others 
enrolled at the Interchurch meeting in 
Des Moines Feb. 23-25. There was in- 
tense interest in all the meetings. Bap- 
tist leaders had a large place on the pro- 
gram, and they were well received. The 
meeting at the Forest Avenue Church of 


our own Baptist pastors was largely at- | 


tended. Questions abounded and dis- 
cussion was lively, but the pastors are 
with the movement and ready to do their 
best. Dr. E. H. Shanks, of Clinton said, 
“We must not simply do the best we can; 
we must win.” 

Iowa Baptist pastors are planning to 
hold a conference at Iowa Falls July 21 
and 22, just preceding the Iowa Assem- 
bly. Pastor R. B. Davidson, who is leav- 
ing a successful pastorate of several 
years at Marshalltown to take up the im- 
portant work at Ames, is the president 
of the conference. 

A scuoor of intensive training will be 
opened for a session of five days in April, 
in connection with Des Moines College, 
to prepare leaders for daily vacation 
Bible schools. The dates will probably 
be April 19-23. Pastor Cc. A. Carman will 
be the principal instructor. He has a 
eraft school of over 250 in connection 
with his church in Shenandoah. Dried 
S. Young of Philadelphia, who is at the 
head of this work for the Publication 
Society, plans to be present at least for 
one day. The pastor and one other dele- 
gate are invited to attend from each Bap- 
tist church which will agree to put on a 
vacation Bible school for one month. 
Write to Director Jay A. Lapham for full 
particulars. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


NEVADA-SIERRA CONVENTION 


THE NEVADA-SIERRA Convention sends 
greetings as the “baby” convention of 
northern Baptists. It hopes that it will 
soon have all of the people in its churches 
reading THE Baptist, for where a church 
is so far from other churches, this seems 
to be the only way to keep it in touch 
with what Baptists are doing. This is 
a need it has felt for some time. There 
have been several changes in the field 
lately. Bro. Geo. L. Snyder is the general 
director of the convention and Mr. John 
B. Speed, superintendent of missions. 
Rev. G. N. Gardner is now the efficient 
pastor at Alturas, Cal., and Geo. J. Mc- 
Murry, one of the boys who went from 
Brownsville, Tex., as a chaplain overseas, 
came to Fallon the first of the year, and 
his constructive program is gratifying, in- 
deed. He is getting his church ready for 
the great drive in April in a way that 
will set a fine example for the other 
churches. 


‘ Rev. JoHN B. Spreep held a week’s meet- 
ing at Loyalton in January and as a re- 
sult Rev. Tom Beaston of Ellington Field, 
Tex., was called to the church. He has 
accepted the call and will begin his work 


April 1. Much is expected of this field, 
and Bro. Beaston comes well recom- 
mended. 

ELKo, one of the convention’s best 


fields, has been without a pastor since 
Bro. Riddle resigned to accept the work 
at Colinga, Cal. 


ONE BROTHER wrote the superintendent 
that he would have to leave his field, and 
that being eighty-five miles from a rail- 
road, with a wife and three children, and 
getting about $1,000 salary, with no house 
of worship, he could hardly be expected 
to stay. But shortly afterward he said to 
the superintendent: ‘I went over to see 
a man sixty-three years old and had the 
privilege of leading him to Christ, and 
since then wife and I cannot talk of leay- 
ing.” It is this self-sacrificing spirit that 
is laying the foundation work of this 
great field. 

THE CONVENTION 
Fallon. 


meets Apr. 15-18 at 


Pacific Coast 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE HAS recently had two visitors 
whose presence was greatly enjoyed and 
whose influence was helpful. Dr. P. H. 
J. Lerrigo, candidate secretary for the 
Foreign Mission Society, spent Feb. 20 
and 21 in this city. His time was taken 
up during the days with personal inter- 
views with young people who are think- 
ing of entering Christian work. On the 
evening of Feb. 20, about seventy-five 
young people lunched together at the 
University Church, at which time Dr. 
Lerrigo gave an inspiring address. Mr. 
Cyril Nutley, president of the University 
Church B. Y. P. U., presided. Dr. Lerrigo 
reports a large number of young people 
who either have definitely decided for 
some line of Christian service or are 
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prayerfully ready to follow divine guid- 
ance in the matter. 

Dr. Hueco A. HEATH, on his return 
from the coast regional conferences, was 
able to spend a day in Seattle. On the 
evening of Feb. 24, a representative body 
of about 100 Baptists from Seattle and 
Tacoma lunched with him at the Y. W. C. 
A. and listened to a full explanation 
from him of the coming campaign. At 
this meeting, announcement was made 
of western Washington’s quota of $830,- 
000. All were ready to accept the task, 
and several expressed themselves as feel- 
ing that we could raise our allotment. 
The announcement that Mr. W. M. Liven- 
good had been selected as campaign 
director was given hearty applause. The 


next day, at noon, a smaller group 
met Dr. Heath at luncheon, at which 
time the campaign was outlined in 


further detail. 


Rev. EARLE D. Srms recently labored 
three weeks at Dryad. The church was 
revived; attendance in all departments 
greatly increased; a junior B. Y. P. U. 
organized; improvements made on the 
property; a salary of $1,500, in addition 
to the free use of the parsonage, raised; 
and a call was extended to Rev. Geo. H. 
Harrison of La Grande, Ore., to become 
pastor. Bro. Harrison will take up the 
work March 14. This church has been 
without a pastor for the past four years 
and is the only church in Dryad, which 
has a population of 700 people. The en- 
tire town welcomes the coming of Bro. 
Harrison. Mr. Sims has begun labors at 
Kelso. 


Newton Notes 


The winter term opened auspiciously 
with the return of Prof. Berkeley from 
his six months’ study in religious peda- 
gsogy at Columbus University, and the en- 
thusiastic reports of the delegates to the 
Des Moines convention. To this conven- 
tion six men were sent by the student 
body and two more by the missionary so- 
ciety. Prof. Vaughan was also a dele- 
gate. Their graphic account of the meet- 
ings brought a spiritual blessing to the 
seminary. 

Two lectures on the Duncan foundation 
have been recently given, the first by 
the famous Japanese evangelist, Konu- 
mori, and the second by our veteran mis- 
sionary, Dr. George H. Brock, on “India.” 
On the Day of Prayer for Colleges, a 
forenoon prayer meeting was held by the 
students; and in the afternoon Rev. 
Charles N. Arbuckle, whose pastorate in 
the Newton Center Church is opening so 
powerfully, came up on the hill and 
preached the sermon. Recent convoca- 
tion speakers have been Wm. A. Hill, Dr. 
W. W. Bustard, Dr. J. K. Wilson and Dr. 
J. H. Franklin. Their messages have kept 
the student body in close touch with the 
live movements of the hour. 

Members of the faculty are busy in 
many interests of the kingdom. Pres. 
Horr travels widely to meet demands in 
connection with the Board of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, the 
Baptist World Alliance, the forthcoming 
Conference of Theological Seminaries of 
the United States and Canada, at Prince- 
ton, and so forth. Prof. Anderson is 
chairman of the board of managers of the 
Foreign Mission Society, a position of 
vast importance. Prof. Vaughan is chair- 
man of the life enlistment work of the 
Interchurch Movement for New England. 
Prof. Rowe is chairman of the industrial 
relations committee of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches and is doing a 
highly important work of investigation 


and mediation. Prof. Bradbury is chair- 
man of the international relations com- 
mittee of the federation, which has re- 
cently exerted influence for the league of 
nations, in Near Hast affairs, and in the 
Mexican situation. Prof. English has 
been called upon by the Hartford Theo: 
logical Seminary to lecture in the depart- 
ment of homiletics. Needless to say, the 
students enjoy him and the faculty ap- 
preciate him. 

Rey. George R. Stair, pastor at Dudley 
Street, Boston, has recently given a 
series of five talks on evangelism before 
the student body. Himself an evangelist 
of power and wide experience, he has 
stimulated the evangelistic spirit among 
the men and prepared the way for a 
series of soul-winning campaigns which, 
according to custom, will be conducted 
by different bands of students during the 
spring vacation. 


A Chicago Baptist Honored 


Prof. J. J. Zmrhal, principal of one of 
the largest public schools in Chicago and 
one of our leading Bohemian Baptists, has 


PROF. J. J. ZMRHAL 


accepted an invitation from the Czecho- 
Slovakian republic to spend some months 
in Bohemia assisting in the reorganiza- 
tion of the public school system of that 
country. 

Mr. Zmrhal came to America when 
fourteen years of age. While in the old 
Lake High School in Chicago, he was 
greatly aided and encouraged by the 
principal, Prof. Edward F. Stearns, for 
many years a prominent member of the 
Memorial Baptist Church. Through the 
influence of Prof. Stearns and some of 
our missionaries, the young lad gave 
his heart to Christ and united with the 
First Bohemian Baptist Church of Chi- 
cago. 

Leaving high school, young Zmrhal 
spent one year in the University of Illi- 
nois, and then entered the University of 
Chicago, from which he was graduated 
in 1905. Although busied with the duties 
of his important office, Mr. Zmrhal still 
finds time for study and is especially in- 
terested in all matters relating to juve- 
nile delinquency. 

In an interview with Prof. Zmrhal, 
speaking out of his personal experience 
he emphasized the importance of estab- 


lishing relations of friendship with t} 
immigrant if we would win him ; 
Christ. “Get in touch with the foreign 
before he has come under the influenr 
of destructive forces,” was one of 
wise suggestions. Speaking of America: 
ization, he said, “It is more important j 
make these foreigners American in hea: 
than in language.” r 

Mr. Zmrhal is secretary of the B 
hemian National Alliance of America an 
one of the trusted leaders among his pe 
ple. He leaves for Bohemia and his ip 
portant work about April 1. It ; 
through him that THE BaprTisT has bee 
able to secure a trusted and sympathet; 
almoner for the funds given to reliey 
the suffering of little children in th 
Near East. 


New General Representatives 


The General Board of Promotion ha 
appointed five general representative 
who will be available for conferences an 
appointments in different parts of th 
country and will supplement the work ¢ 
the several executive secretaries and th 
state promotion directors. The appointee 
are as follows: Dr. James EB. Norcrogs; 
Dr. A. M. Petty, Dr. A. W. Rider, D 
Frank Peterson and Dr. W. H. Bowle 
Everyone of them has had a rich and su 
cessful experience in denomination: 
service. Dr. Norcross was for a numbe 
of years the efficient district secretary ¢ 
the Publication Society at New York, an 
Dr. Bowler made a most creditable recor 
as secretary of the Idaho and Utah stat! 
conventions. Dr. Rider, Dr. Petty an 
Dr. Peterson have rendered exception: 
service as successful and honored dij 
trict secretaries of the Home and Foreig 
Mission societies. In view of their exp 
rience and ability, these men add distinc 
strength to the working force of th 
Board of Promotion. They will be we 
come visitors at conferences, convention| 
and other gatherings. | 


Dr. George W. Lasher—Baptis 


Stalwart 
By AvuGUSTINE S. CARMAN 


| 

It was a dramatic ending of the ol 
editor’s life. Negotiations for the mers 
ing of the Journal and Messenger int 
THE Baptist had just been complete 
and almost immediately he left his Cir 
cinnati office for his suburban home. A 
he entered the car for his brief journe) 
suddenly the heart of the stalwart ol) 
warrior which had beat unceasingly fo 
nearly ninety years ceased its action an 
he fell dead. 7 | 
But there was something still mor 
dramatic than this, for by a singular c 
incidence Dr. Lasher and his paper bega 
life together in the year 1831, which wa 
also the natal year of Denison Universit) 
Thus .the editor and his journal bega 
life at the same time, shared it for ha 
their years, and closed their careers a 
most in the same hour. To few men i 
it so strikingly given to complete a greé 
life task and life itself simultaneousl 
With the sudden passing of this dom 
nant figure we are able to sum up ou 
impressions of the personality whic 
loomed so in mid-western Baptist histor 
In characteristics, as in years, he pa’ 
took largely of the past. He had fulfille 
an active and prominent part in life b 
fore he came west to Ohio. As _ pasto 
and as educational secretary, and 4 
chaplain in the Civil War, he had do 
valuable work. When he came to t 


' 


me, 1920 


wnal and Messenger he was in the 
me of life, indeed just at the half-way 
nt of his and the paper’s long career. 
‘o those of us who can remember well 
k into his editorial years it seems 
t he changed very little in outward 
yearance to the very last. He was tall, 
orous and as he came down the aisle 
some convention to his place on the 
tform or among the newspaper men 
ir it he held himself straight, with 
id erect or even thrown a little back- 
rd. Dr. Lasher coming down the aisle 


s almost a procession in his own per- 
and by no means a funeral proces- 
n. 

The writer began his ministry in Cin- 
nati near the end of the editor’s first 


pade. Indeed, Dr. Lasher was modera- 
- of my ordination council and I have 
Lee ceased to feel a bewildered wonder- 
nt as to how, fresh from the seminary, 
vith my many theological incertitudes 
ar “got by” the old lion of orthodoxy. 
it as I found him then and have known 
nm since, he had great kindness of 
art, even when his editorials seemed 
pressly designed to conceal that quality 
ym the public. 

Though occupying, perhaps, a some- 
iat anachronistic position in this tol- 
ant, irreverent age, our editor yet per- 
“med an enormously valuable service 
+ the Baptist denomination in the Ohio 
ley. Its border situation made it an 
slesiastical no man’s land, easy of ac- 
38 to the religious bush-whacker and 
e professed Baptist of shady reputation 
5m either side. He stood, a faithful 
itch-dog, to shield the sheep from 
vives. They came to shun the vicinity 
' the tramp does the city with an effi- 
‘nt chief of police. He heightened the 
seals of ordination councils, in spite of 
s lenity in the one case mentioned; he 
is a notable trustee of the Ohio Baptist 
mnvention and an active supporter of 
i missionary work; and he was especi- 
ly an interested and invaluable member 
/ the boards of Denison University and 
‘e Ohio Baptist Education Society, for 
aose work he was so fitted by his earlier 
‘perience at Hamilton. It will always 
| a great satisfaction to the Denison 
yard that it secured the attendance of 
rv. Lasher at its specially called meeting 
st November and made him its guest of 
mor on that occasion. 

Two days before his sudden death there 
issed away another Ohio Baptist noble- 
‘an, Mr. J. B. Thresher of Dayton, who 
as an ideal, courtly Christian gentle- 
an. How the past decade has taken its 
‘ll of that honorable band of Ohio Bap- 
3ts who held the denomination in such 
nity and led it to so large achievement! 
ir. H. F. Colby, E. E. Barney, E. M. and 
|B. Thresher of Dayton; Dr. G. E. Leon- 
‘d, so long secretary of the convention; 
’.H. Doane, G. M. Peters and Dr. Lasher 
' Cincinnati; H. A. Sherwin of Cleve- 
nd and Judge C. T. Lewis of Toledo 
ave all passed on. 

Dr. Lasher outlived many of his 
yunger associates, and distanced all of 
1em in devotion to his duties to the last 
Jur of his advanced age. Rugged, val- 
nt, a defender of the faith, he carried 
je oldest Baptist journal in the West, 
is twin in age, through the calm or 
irbulent seas of nearly half a century 
» its very end, and then, like a faithful 
uptain, he stood on the deck and went 
own with his ship. Many, including not 
few of his critics, will join in the wish 
lat somethng of the soul of the old 
‘arrior may linger with us through these 
titieal years and, with the paper which 


was almost bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh, may enter into the being of 
the new journalistic child of the denomi- 
nation which we hail with such pride 
and hope. 


Dr. A.M. Bailey Goes to 
Seattle 


By E. C. FERGUSON 


The First Church of Seattle, Wash., ex- 
tended a call to Rev. Ambrose M. Bailey, 
pastor of the First Church of St. Paul, 
Minn., Feb. 26. Dr. Bailey resigned his 
work at the First Church, St. Paul, Sun- 
day morning, Feb. 29, and has accepted 


DR. A. M. BAILEY 


the call to Seattle, where he will begin 
the new pastorate Haster Sunday. 

Dr. Bailey was born in 1875 in Michi- 
gan. He was graduated from Kalamazoo 
College in 1902, with the degree of A. B., 
-and from the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1906, with the de- 
gree of B. D. The honorary degree of 
D. D. was conferred upon him in 1909 by 
William Jewell Colloge. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Una Lull of South Haven, 
Mich., in 1902. 

Mr. Bailey was the pastor of the First 
Church, Akron, Ohio, for six years; of 
the First Church, Peru, Ind., for five 
years, and of the First Church, St. Paul, 
since 1916. During his Divinity School 
work he was acting-pastor of the Second 
Church, Chicago. His work in Akron, 
Peru and St. Paul has all been down- 
town in character, and, while modern in 
spirit, he has happily combined a strong 
evangelistic program with successful 
features ministering to the social en- 
vironment. 


Denominational Calendar 


A Weekly Record of Coming Events of 
Interest to Baptists 
March 11-14: Interdenominational 
Council of Spanish-Speaking Work, at 
Los Angeles. 
March 15: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 


March 16: Board meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, at Chi- 
cago. 

March 18: Meeting of the administra- 
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tion committee of the General Board of 
Promotion, at New York. 


March 24: Meeting of the board of 


managers of the Publication Society, at 
Philadelphia. 


March 25-29: Regional conference, at 
Guatemala City. 
April 13: Meeting of the board of 


managers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
at Boston. 

April 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

April (third week): Meeting of the 
executive committee of the Publication 
Society, in Philadelphia. 

May 17: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 15-21: Annual meeting of the 
board of managers of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society, at La Fayette 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 21: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 23-30: Northern Baptist conven- 
tion, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society. 


ANNUITIES 


and 


LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest 
and safety of principal make a 
strong combination of considera- 
tions in favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice ©.Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, DieDF 
Executive Secretary, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


The 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W’ 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y, 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Devotional Life 


(Continued from page 2387) 


Then, too, we need the inspiration that 
comes from the knowledge that the 
whole Christian church is engaged in the 
same task. This is the great value of 
our Baptist New World Movement and 
of the Interchurch World Movement. But 
we cannot get this inspiration and in- 
terest unless we are in touch with the 
plans and purposes of those who are 
leading, and are able to keep. in touch 
with the progress that is being made. In 
order that we shall have this information 
and inspiration, our new denominational 


RODEHEAVERS 


| VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. The selection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new book. 
Contains 288 pages of music. Single copies: 
Manila, 25c; Limp, 30c; Cloth, 40c; Postpaid. 
Quantities of 100: Manila 20c; Limp, 25ce; 
Cloth, 35c; not prepaid. —~@°Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS; SONGS OF SERVICE. 
CAMP FIRE SONGS, 10c—$3.00 Per Hundred 


|| THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


; 1053 Monon Blidg., Dpt.B 814 Walnut St. 
; Chicago 
| - ————w 


Philadelphia 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


By “MOVIE” and still pro- 
jection. LANTERNS sold 
and rented. Our Slide Li- 

SOA brary includes the “S. S.. 
Pace Cartoons." Special slides made to order from 
your pictures or negatives. Write for bulletins. 


GEO. W. BOND SLIDE CO. 
Room B, 14 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL 


E 


CHANGEABLE 
BULLETINS 


Five styles. Five sizes of letters 
Special prices. 


MULTIBE 


1926 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Ss 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
factory to your church. (*talog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept 47 — Greenville, 1, Voss 


THE KANSAS CITY BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY Tbe Central School 
of the Continent 

Faculty finely trained and able. Location unsur- 
passed. Three three-years’ courses. Degrees for college 
graduates. Numerous means of self support. Asso- 
ciated Women’s Training School for women workers, 
students’ wives, etc. No charge for tuition. $1soa 
year for board, etc. Two-years’ course. For catalogs, 
aid, self-support, etc., address: President and Dean 
P. W. CRANNELL, D. D., Kansas City, Kans. 


se HE race may not be to the swift nor the battle to the strong, but the leader > 
ship of the world’s life must be to the trained and educated men and women. 


paper, THe Baptist, is being launched. 
For the sake of the kingdom it ought to 
be in every Baptist home. 

We may be fighting that which to us 
seems to be a losing battle in our ob- 
scure corner, but who can estimate the 
impetus and the thrill that will be ours 
when we come to know that we are keep- 
ing step with the whole great army of 
God’s people the world over? 

Ex-Pres. Harrison in the opening ad- 
dress of the great Ecumenical Confer- 
ence held in New York City in 1900 told 
us of an experience in the Civil War 
when, after fighting for days in the 
brush, the sense of numbers and soli- 
darity was lost. The commander of a 
regiment could see no more than half 
his own line, while the supports on the 
left and on the right were wholly hidden. 
To him it seemed that his battalion was 
making an unsupported assault. But one 
day the advancing army broke suddenly 
from the brush into a long, natural, nar- 
row meadow and the army was revealed. 
From the center far to the right and to 
the left the distinctive corps, division, 
brigade and regiment colors appeared, 
and associated with each of these was 
the flag that made the army one. A 
mighty spontaneous cheer burst forth 
from the whole line, and every soldier 
tightened his grip upon his rifle and 
quickened his step. 

“Like a mighty army moves the church 
of God; 

Brothers, we are treading where the 
saints have trod; 

We are not divided, All one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine; one in char- 
TCV 

Upland, Pa. 


Young People’s Work 


(Continued from page 240) 


church families who are not themselves 
members of the church. 
bers of older boys’ and girls’ and young 
people’s classes in the Sunday school who 
are not church members. (4) Call spe- 
cial meetings of B. Y. P. U. “groups,” and 
list names and “prospects” suggested 
there. (5) On last Sunday in February 
ask the members of the B. Y. P. U. at the 
regular devotional meeting to write on 
cards (provided beforehand) names of 
young people who ought to be won for 
Christ and the church. 


2. Send a letter of invitation to accept 
Christ and to unite with the church, and 
advising that a member of the young peéo- 
ple’s society will call and talk over the 
matter (copy of suggested letter is in- 
cluded in the plan). 


IIT. Selecting workers and directing 


Baptists must now determine the position they wish to take in the recon- 


struction of the world’s life. 


women for leadership. 
One year course for college graduates 


’ y : The people who make any appreciable contribution 
to its remaking will do so because they are qualified to direct the world’s thinking.” 
—Survey of the Field and Work of the Northern Baptist Convention, page 106. 


The BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING 


_ Two year course for undergraduates 
hree year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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THE BAPT 


the campaign: 1. Evangelistic commit 
chooses callers, two for each five or | 
prospects. Visitors should work in tear 
Apply the “selective draft” in choo 
visitors, but give opportunity for vo 
teers. Choose a name (such as “Crus; 
ers”) for visitors. 2. Send letter to 
itors advising them of their selection, | 
lotting their team-mates and prospec 
and enclose a sufficient supply of “Deel; 
ation” and “Request for Letter” car 
(copy of suggested form included in t 
plan). Visitor is asked to report 4 
of each visit to the Evangelistic comm 
tee within two weeks. 3. As reports cor 
in, make any necessary adjustment, 
At the end of two weeks send “foll 
letter” (suggested form included) 
those not reporting. 5. If report does n 
come within one week, reassign for i 
mediate call. 6. Always arrange y¥ 
prospects who make a decision a defini 
engagement to meet the pastor and & 
cons. - 
IV. Relating new members to work 
the church: 1. Write and visit (st 
gested communication included), iny 
ing new member to fellowship in t 
work of the church and the B. Y. P.. 
2. Establish an interest in the B. Y. P. 
3. Find out in what branches of t 
church work new members can be int 
ested, and advise heads of such organi: 
tions in the ch rch. Keep in touch wi 
the new member until he is active 
linked up with some definite task. = 
Note. The above is an adaptation 
the “Lowell plan.” Young peor 
throughout the entire territory of t 
Northern Baptist Convention must vin 
cate their reasons for existence by givil 
themselves wholeheartedly to the gre 
forward movements of Baptists. ' 


TO STIMULATE YOUR FAITH, i 
TO QUICKEN YOUR PRAYER-LIFE, READ-— 


5 . 
A Faithful Record of Remarkable and Newly 


Published Answers to Prayer 
INTRODUCTION BY CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBUL 


About 125 authentic and most readable testimonies. 
to answered prayer granted under widely varied condi 
of experience. All contributions specially requested for 
volume—no ‘‘re-hash’’, Carefully indexed. An inspiration to 
the missionary or other isolated or lonely Christian worker 
An incentive to further the effort of a discouraged disciple. 
A spur to the young believer, in attempting ror Cae a 


for God. An encouragement to every follower of Christ. 
A Book to Circulate By the Hundreds and Thousands! 
Paper covers, 20c: six for $1. In fine cloth covers, 75c Net- 


The Bible Institute Colportage Ass'n, 804 N, LaSalle St. Chicago 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Wa 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate 
6 cents per word per insertion, cash wi 
order. 


WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. Catalogue f 
Fitchett Gardens, Janesville, Wis. 


W A_N TE D — HOUSEMOTHERS A 
CARETAKERS at Glenwood School 
Boys, Glenwood, Ill. Attractive work | 
women between twenty-five and fifty yea 
Apply by letter, giving full particula 
Leo A. Philips, Superintendent. 


CALIFORNIA HOMES in sunny Stanisl 
County. Chicken, fruit, dairy farms. u 
ness opportunities. Baptist churches; € 
cellent schools; good markets. Write fol 
formation. Edward Helsley, Ceres, Cal. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Tremendous ¢ 
mand for teachers; practically all subjec 
all sections of the United States; public a 
private schools, colleges and_universiti! 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


Vol. | 


| 10 cents. 


- application. 
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Stop! Look! Listen! 

Read page 284 and mail us your order today. You know 
that we face the greatest test we have ever faced as a de- 
nomination. We will make good provided only that we 
succeed in helping every member to understand the need 
for and the call to unprecedented loyalty and sacrifice. 


Twenty-five for $1 


Reader, whoever you may be, will you not fill in the 
coupon and pin to it your dollar or dollars? Then place 
in the hands of the friends of the church who may not be 
Let them 


know what our plans are and you will sow seed which 


members of any church this Promotion Number. 


may bring a bountiful harvest. 


Pastors 


No group of men have more at stake than the pastors 
in this great undertaking. No body of men is more loyal 
than they. . Experience in the past campaigns has made 
clearer than ever the place of leadership to which the min- 
ister is called. Let us help you and your church to make 
good. Send us an order for the Promotion Number which 
will provide a copy for every family. Send the order today. 
Do not wait to bring the matter before your board. We 
will bill you for the amount later. Time is of the essence. 
Twenty-five for a $1. 


O Woman 


To you we owe more than we can tell for the great chal- 
lenge of this hour. It has been through your work that 
missionary interest and education have been fostered in the 
churches. Your influence and activity will in a large 
measure determine the success of the great campaign. You 
may not carry the pocket-book, but you know where to find 
it. Send us an order for enough copies of the Promotion 
Number for every woman affiliated with your woman’s or- 
ganization. 


Young People 


You have the spirit of adventure. Time has been called 
for the biggest game the. denomination has ever played. Its 
prizes are beyond price. You want to qualify for the serv- 
ice. A clear head and a warm heart and a ready spirit 
are the requirements. You should order enough copies of 
the Promotion Number of THe Baptist to supply every 
member of your society with a copy. It will help get them 
into the game. 


Sunday-school Superintendent 


Thousands of the children should enroll in the “Young 
Reserves.” Let us make the children familiar with a 
church paper—with a paper not for the grown-ups alone 
but for those who are growing up so rapidly (some of them 
growing away from the church). Would it not be a real 
investment for your school to provide for a copy of the 
Promotion Number of Tue Baptist for every scholar in 
the school? “This will duplicate, etc.’—Tut! Tut! Let 
the child have a copy all his own. Try it. 

Quicken! Quicken! 


a, 
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THE BAPTI 


The Bulletin Board 


The book is called “A Survey of the Fields and Work 0 


The $100,000,000 and Regular Benevolences 


O assure the objectives of the Survey, we propose to raise 
$100,000,000 by an every-member canvass April 25-May 2. 

This $100,000,000 Campaign includes all contributions to 
denominational benevolent objects not counted in the: Victory 
Campaign from last April, April 1, 1919, to May 1, 1924. Each 
church may credit toward its allotment any payments made 
toward denominational benevolences comprehended within the 
Survey since April 1, 1919, if such payments have not been 
counted in the Victory Campaign. 

All benevolent pledges toward objects within the Survey 
made in the local church are automatically cancelled on May 1, 
1920, and new pledges for four years will be made to take their 
place on a higher standard of giving April 25-May 2. 

The allotments to the churches for the $100,000,000 Cam- 
paign will include the apportionments of the churches for the 
years 1920-1924, subject to readjustment by the state board of 
promotion. 

The fiscal year will end May 1, 1920, as in every year 
hereafter, but the books of the state board of promotion will 
be open till May 12, 1920, to receive the pledges of gifts of the 
campaign. . 

Churches are requested to make no drives for local objects 
or their own current expense in connection with the $100,000,- 
000 Campaign. 

The Interchurch is a helper. Its total budget is the sum 
of the askings of the various denominations engaged in it. It 
has no budget of its own, but it has a treasury for expenses, 
to which some friendly citizens will contribute. 

While northern Baptists are codperating with the Inter- 


church, yet we must work as though everything depended upon 
ourselves. 


A New Method of Tithing 


I’ has remained for California to tell us how to tithe. Tith- 
ing may be one way of robbing the Lord. It has often 
been so. Perhaps more or less unconsciously some have per- 
verted it into an excuse for never giving more than a tithe. 
The Israelites gave a tenth and often much more. Here is 
the heroic way as voiced by Dr. T. B. Holmes of Oakland, 
campaign director for northern California, at the San Fran- 
cisco regional conference. He said: “Tithes are not enough 
for the Lord in this emergency. We must keep the tithes for 
ourselves and give the major portion of our time, interest and 
money to the New World Movement.” Such tithing as that 
would give spiritual blessing and power beyond all estimate. 
It will be a new thought to many that tithing applies to more 
of our possessions than our money. The right proportion of 
everything is what God wants, and the New World Movement 
will accomplish its full purpose only as it brings us all to see 


this great truth and enter in to the great privilege of entire 
devotement. 


“If the Lad Be Not with Me” 


IKE Judah of old, how will we dare go up to face our 

Father if the lad be not with us? That boy given into 
our particular keeping, with propensities and capabilities like 
our own—the business man, the bread-winner, the church pillar 
of tomorrow! Should we not take him with us along the de- 
nominational path of progress which the New World Movement 
is opening before us all? 

Baptist-parents have a peculiar opportunity this year to do 
more than have an annual father and son or a mother and 
daughter banquet, for one meal is quickly over and forgotten; 
but a feast with “food for thought” is stored inside the covers 
of a little gray book—enough to last the entire family for 
months, and something they can consume together around the 
evening lamp with combined pleasure and profit. 


> 


the Northern Baptist Convention.” Not only is it free, bu 
it is so brimful of fascinating facts and figures that we can usi 
it in any way we desire: as a game of hare and hounds, bees 
anagrams, etc.; aS a Baedeker for imaginary fireside trips; a 
a romance, with thousands of little hidden stories lurking }] 
hind every sentence waiting to be spun into yarns; as a soure 
of debates, with a possible pro and con on every page. More 
over, lest we fear carrying this out alone, splendid booklets o1 
‘How To Use the Survey in the Home” and “with Boys” anc 
“with Girls” (all free) have been prepared. As families, le 
us address ourselyes to the Baptist job until the New Work 
Movement becomes actual in every home in our church. 
No Hesitation . 
66 HREE years’ ruined crops, last year’s drought, cattl 
driven into neighboring states to keep alive, low ebl 
fortunes, high prices, can’t make Montana hesitate in accept 
ing Baptist allotments.” That is what Rev. G. Clifford Cress 
the Montana promotion director, wired to the regional confer 
ence at Portland. Is there another state which has such ; 
handicap and is meeting it so heroically? They are used t 
hardships up there in the high places of the continent ani 
carry high hearts in their bosoms. There is no doubt what 
ever of the success that they will achieve. 7 


What Others Did - 


P 

[3 will help us to know what we ought to do and what w 

can do to see what others have done. -Here is the inspirin) 
roll of the churches of the South that led in the great $89,000 
000 campaign of the Southern Baptist Convention: Centra 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., $682,000; First Church, Dallas, Tex 
$606,000; First Church, Richmond, Va., $474,000; First Churel 
Knoxville, Tenn., $375,000; First Church, Shreveport, La., $300 
000; Hutaw Place Church, Baltimore, Md., $275,000; Firs| 
Church, Waco, Tex., $250,000; Second Church, Atlanta, Ga 
$220,000. Many churches came up to the $200,000 mark. Fror'! 
the report of the United States census we learn that the pe 
capita wealth of the churches of the North exceeds that | 
the churches of the South by 21 per cent. : 


The Women Also e | 


HAT part are the women to have in the New World Movi 
ment? A very large part. The idea has somehow gotte 
abroad—we have tried to hit this hydra-headed monster whe 
ever he has shown his head—that women are to have no pal 
in this New World Movement. The suggestion is ridiculow 
How could any great movement of the kingdom get on withot 
the women? The fact is that the women are supposed to have | 
larger part in this movement than in anything the denomin: 
tion has ever planned. The General Board of Promotion has 
large proportion of women; the state boards of promotion have: 
least one-third women; every local church board of promotio 
will and should have a strong representation of women. Som 
of these church boards—we hope not many of them—will t 
made up entirely of women. The women’s organizations are 
function more largely than ever. The big program cannot | 
carried through unless they do. 
For many years women’s societies have been the education 
and inspirational force within the church in missionary D 
motion, and their initiative and enterprise are largely resp ’ 
ble for the new awakening of the church to its great world 
This being true, it is not for any of us, nor is it the intentic 
of any of us, to disregard the important contribution which I 
women must continue to make if our New World Movemen 
to succeed. Their work is needed more than ever. 
In the financial drive, women will also have a large 
They should be on the church apportionment committees and ¢ 
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1e committees of canvassers. They will in many cases do 
‘uch of the canvassing themselves. In many churches they 
ill be the most efficient canvassers. 

Let no one mistake—this is not a layman’s movement: it 
.a project of the entire church. It is not now the case of “Help 
10se women,” but ‘Women, help!” 


A New Map of Europe 


HE Foreign Mission Society has recently issued an attrac- 
tive map of Europe in four colors, showing the revised 
jundary lines, as adopted by the peace conference at Ver- 
villes. On ‘the reverse side appears a statement regarding 
1e plans of the Foreign Mission Society for religious recon- 
ruction in Europe, particularly in the devastated areas of 


rance and Belgium. Every pastor ought to have a copy of 


iis map in his study for reference, and the Foreign Mission 
ociety is prepared to furnish a complimentary copy to every 
astor who applies for it. Application should be sent to Wil- 
am B. Lipphard, associate secretary, Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


It Works Well 


HE Asylum Avenue Church of Hartford, Conn., under the 

‘leadership of Rev. Peter C. Wright, has undertaken a 
ystematic course of visual education in order that the church 
nd community may have the necessary education and inspira- 
‘on to undertake the larger missionary task. The plan is 
escribed as follows: 


- *T have secured from the Boston, New York and Phila- 
elphia headquarters a series of lectures on the countries 
overed by the Survey. I have these lectures come once in 
wo weeks and withdraw certain numbers of slides so as 
) adjust them to the time that I can give to this, and then 

make slides myself on which I print information taken from 
ae Survey and insert those slides with a statement of my own 
ato the lecture. One of these lectures is given every two 
reeks during the first half hour of our prayer meeting. By 
ais method I hope to put across to the people the principal 
acts contained in the Survey. I believe the plan is working 
ut well. We have what is called a fellowship supper at 
:15 p. m. to which all the members of the church and people 
f the community are invited. After this season of good fel- 
dwship about the table comes the missionary lecture, and 
hat is followed by the midweek prayer service. We have 
oubled the attendance at the midweek meeting and, I am 
onfident, increased the interest in these subjects. I expect 
9 continue this plan until June. It is working well.” 


If you want a catalogue showing what lectures are avail- 
ble and in what depositories they are contained, write to Harry 
. Myers, care of the General Board of Promotion of the North- 
rn Baptist Convention, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


A One-Member Church 


J. HERE is only one member of the Baptist church at Sparks, 
| “Nev., and that is the clerk. The church reported eight 
aembers of the state convention last year, but all have moved 
way and she alone remains. However, it is still an active church. 
“he one member still on the ground—we wish we knew her 
‘ame—keeps up a good Sunday school, raises money for missions, 
nd says that when the big drive begins on April 25 she will 
‘o her best to raise the apportionment of the church. As State 
director Snyder says, “Give us more Baptists like that and 
here is nothing we could not do.” 


4 Polygamy Still Taught 


—D EV. D. B. CHENEY writes from Superior, Wis., of per- 
sonal experiences with Mormon missionaries as follows: 
_ “Twice recently I have been called into homes that have 
een greatly distressed because of the teachings of Mormon 
iissionaries. In each case I charged the Mormons with being 
S$ firmly polygamists as they have ever been, and both times 
‘olygamy was championed and defended. One missionary 
in ‘Polygamy was right until the United States legislated 
gainst it.’ The other missionary said, ‘Sure we are polyga- 
tists; God commanded it and Jesus Christ taught it.’ One 
f these young men volunteered the information that he ‘was 
ot a polygamist’—he ‘was not pure enough.’ ‘Then,’ I replied, 
che purer a man is, the more wives he should have—is that 
our philosophy?’ ‘Yes,’ he answered. This brazen champion- 
hip Of the outlawed curse of plural wives was too much for 
he happy couples in these homes, and they will not be troubled 
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further by these scoundrels masquerading in the garb of saint- 
hood. But the surprising thing to me is that polygamy should 
be thus openly and boldly championed at this late day and 
by young men—the possible future leaders of this powerful 
and unscrupulous organization. 

“Another thing that has impressed me is the ease with 
which multitudes of good-meaning, honest members of our 
evangelical congregations are misled and duped by the horde 
of self-styled ‘prophets of the Lord,’ but who, if I may be 
allowed to judge, are agents of the devil, and who are tramp- 
ing over the country ‘seeking whom they may devour.’ To 
offset the effects of the incessant, day-and-night propaganda in 
the interest of a countless number of fads and fancies, and the 
outpouring of tons of the most weird, fantastic, insane inter- 
pretations of the word of God human ingenuity ever devised, 
a nation-wide dissemination of scriptural teachings regarding 
the great truths of redemption would seem to me a crying and 
immediate need, and the work can begin none too soon.” 


He Became a Tither 


H OW one young man became a tither is made perfectly 
clear by his testimony: 

“One Sunday morning I went to the store to purchase a 
newspaper. I purchased also four cigars for Sunday use and 
decided to take home some candy for the kiddies. On my 
way home I compared my purchase of luxuries with my sub- 
scription to my church benevolences—75 cents for the former 
and 10 cents for the latter. I then resolved that hereafter I 
would give at least a tithe in the interest of the kingdom, 
and with joy have practiced tithing ever since.” 

A similar examination of comparative expenditures might 
well lead to a similar result on the part of others. 


Centipedes at Church 


ITTLE things like centipedes, scorpions and boa constric- 

tors do not affect the attendance at church service in the 
Congo. Within a stone’s throw of the chapel at Tshumbiri, a 
huge boa constrictor, measuring fifteen feet, was killed by some 
young men one Saturday evening. In spite of the dark, moon- 
less night which made it almost impossible to distinguish the 
path, the service the next evening was attended by a large 
audience which nearly filled the church, Occasionally, during 
the service, scorpions and centipedes crawl out of the cracks 
and begin to run along the floor, among the bare feet. If a 
person is stung by a scorpion in the chapel, Mrs. Wood, wife 
of Rev. L. Foster Wood, immediately takes the sufferer home 
for treatment, while her husband continues with the service. 


For the Suffering Children 


UR last report, presented in THe Baprist for March 6, 
showed receipts up to that time of $307.85. We hereby 
acknowledge receipts since that date of the following amounts: 
Prof. R. D. Downer, Kansas City, Kan., $5; Mrs. C. Jacob- 
son, Selma, Cal., $15; our church at Kooskia, Ind., W. E. Smith, 
pastor, $17; G. W. Howard, Berkeley, Cal., $20; J. H. Callendar, 
Byron, Mich., $12; F. F. S. Randall, St. Louis, Mo., $10; Mrs. 
J. D. Haigh, St. Louis, Mo., $10; F. L. Morris, Cornell, Wis., 


$8; Dis iM~ He Cladgett, Menno;7S.. DD) $7502) Mrs) SS? B: 
Slocum, Bay City, Mich., $2; R. Davis, Beatrice, Neb., $5; 
Mr. Allan Kelsey, Minneapolis, Minn., $3; Mrs. L. A. 


Kelsey, Minneapolis, Minn., $2; Mrs. R. C. Luke, Springfield, 
Mass., $2; Miss Ethel Jean Luke, Springfield, Mass., $3; Chas. 
H. Fleming, Salem, Mass., $5; George M. Terrell, Charlestown, 
Wash., $25; Rev. M. F. Johnson, Rock, Mass., $5; C. E. Society 
Rock, Mass., $3; Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Davis, Onondaga, Mich., $5 
Amount received to date—$472.35. 
* * % 

In Burma there has been a short paddy crop, the smallest in 
many years, according to reports from the field. The govern- 
ment has intervened to fix the price of rice and to control its 
export in order that poor people may live; otherwise the keen 
demand for rice now prevailing in Europe would bring about 
exorbitant prices. 

* B * 

A “haunted house” at Tsong Ko Bu, East China, has been 
transformed into an attractive chapel. It was once an old 
wine manufactory and its former tenants declared it was in- 
habited by a spook. If so, the ghost has been most effectually 
laid by a thorough application of soap and water, whitewash 
and fresh paint. 


TH EB AP 


The New World Movement a | 


HE New World Movement is a capital name. 

It breathes the spirit of Him who said, ‘‘ Be- 

hold! I make all things new,’’ and suggests 
that we are enlisted to help in realizing his vision 
of the kingdom of God. It isa great thing to have 
discovered an inspiring name, but this in itself 
will not win the battle. No ‘‘movement’’ is self- 
propulsive. It must have the large and constant 
enlistment of life or it will die at its birth. To 
secure this self-devotion on the part of northern 
Baptists is the present task of the General Board 
of Promotion. 

As Tuer Baptist was established and is con- 
trolled by the Northern Baptist Convention, it 
naturally has a profound interest in the great 
task to which the convention is committed. In 
order to help in the prosecution of this enterprise, 
we propose to make the issue of April 3 a Board 
of Promotion number. While we have endeavy- 
ored to make each issue of Tue Baptist helpful 
in promoting this important enterprise, the spe- 
cial number will be largely devoted to such a pres- 
entation of significant facts in connection with the 
campaign as will make that issue invaluable to 
those who are interested in the success of the 
drive. . 

In this special number we shall undertake to 
summarize the meanings of the movement for our 
denomination, and so for the kingdom of God. We 
need to face the undertaking in all of its implica- 
tions for our work in foreign lands, for the evan- 
gelization of our great cities, for our aged and 
needy ministers, and for every phase of our de- 
nominational ide If the Baptists of the North 
can be brought to realize how much depends upon 
the success of this effort, failure will be made im- 
possible. On another page you will find an adver- 
tisement of the special number, with coupon at- 
tached. Every pastor and every church in the con- 
fines of the Northern Baptist Convention should 
cooperate in the effort to put this number into 
every Baptist home in the North. 

Have you thought of the favorable conditions 
under which this drive will be made? Some of 
you will be tempted to answer, ‘‘There aren’t 
any.’’ You will urge the multiplicity of appeals 
and ask when this call for money is to have an 
end. Never, we answer, until ‘‘the kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdoms of: our Lord 


| 
and of his Christ.’? So long as money must | 
expended for the maintenance of Be | 
schools, for aged and needy ministers, for 4 
evangelization of incoming millions here, al 
to carry the evangel to those of other lands, | 
long it will be the duty of Christian men ai| 
women to bring their offerings to the Lord’s trea 
ury. In the measure that we share the spirit whi 
led Jesus to give himself for the world’s redem 
tion, giving of our possessions to help him in 
task will be a joy. 2 | 
But how about those favorable condition! 
Money is plentiful. If you doubt it, look at the e 
penditure for luxuries. Count the automobil¢ 
See working girls buying costly furs and day labo 
ers arrayed in silk shirts at $15 per. You m: 
say that people have a perfect right to the 
things if they have the money to pay for ther 
That is not the point. We are simply trying | 
make clear the fact that there seems tobe plen’ 
of money, and the significant thing for this Ne 
World Movement is right there. If we should n’ 
succeed in raising the $100,000,000, it will not } 
because Baptists have not the money, but from 
refusal to use it for Christ’s cause. | 
ILL you forgive us if we use an overwork« 
term and say that this is the ‘‘psycholo) 
ical moment’? for a great push in behalf ( 
Christ’s kingdom? We have become accustome 
during the past months to thinking in large tern 
and to giving in large amounts. Surely, what W 
have done for the perpetuation of earthly instit 
tions we ought to do, with joy, for the buildin 
the heavenly kingdom. Then, too, we are keepin 
step with a great host of our fellow Christians 1 
other bodies. There is something thrilling in th 
thought that in the last days of April and the fir: 
of May over thirty denominations will all be ei 
gaged in an effort to underwrite the cost of wor! 
evangelization for the next five years. Compal 
ionship means much in courage and hope. W 
shall go to our denominational drive with stoute 
tee because this is a great forward movemel 
of the whole church of God. The air will be ele 
tric with enthusiasm. Not only church membel 
but those outside the visible church will feel t 
tingle of a great adventure for God. We are g 
over the top. 
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The A. B. C. of the New World Moventent 


HIS is written, not for those who have followed 
the literature of the movement from the be- 
ginning and who are thoroughly intelligent con- 
cerning it, but for those others who did not come 
into touch with the campaign until it was well ad- 
vanced and who find themselves wondering at times 
what it is all about. Such need a little education if 
they are to enter heartily into the effort which 
comes to a climax April 25 to May 2. 
_ The New World Movement represents an at- 
tempt on the part of the Baptists of the North to 
enter into the opportunities presented by the new 
world into which we have come following the world 
war. The program comes as the result of a vision. 
In Denver last May, 1779 Baptists from thirty-five 
different states listened to the report of a commit- 
tee which had been empowered to make a survey 
of the world’s needs. So compelling was the evi- 
dence, later presented to the entire denomination 
in. the book called ‘‘The Survey,’’ that these men 
and women voted unanimously to raise $100,000,000 
in five years for missions and Christian education 
at home and abroad. Inasmuch as machinery for 
‘such a gigantic task was lacking, a Board of Pro- 
motion was thereupon authorized to devise and 
work the machinery to carry through the program. 
Giving on such a seale, however, is only pos- 
sble when there is in the churches a spirit of de- 
votion and of evangelism and of sacrifice. Before 
anything, therefore, could be said concerning 
money, much had to be said concerning the Chris- 
tian life and much effort given to intensifying the 
life of the churches. Already results have been 
obtained in many places, amply justifying the ef- 
fort even though never a dollar should be raised. 
But experience shows that when spiritual life is 
deep and strong, the spirit of sacrifice and of giving 
is also strong. And so there is not only the confi- 
dent expectation that the millions of money will 
be forthcoming, but also the sure confidence that 
we shall find the young men and the young women, 
thousands of them, who will be needed if the new 
programs are to have their complete realization. 
The end of five years should find our Baptist 
churches of the North doing a work, both in the 
United States and abroad, which we should not 
have thought possible a few years ago. We shall 


be acting religiously in the same magnificent spirit 


which America showed during the war. The-giving 
of the money is not the end, but without it the ends 
sought cannot be realized. | 

What is the relation of this to the Interchurch 
World Movement? Just this: 
things which the churches can do in common and 
which will be advanced the more rapidly by such 
common action. All the churches acting together 
‘make an impact on society which could not be ob- 


- tained by the same number acting separately. Thus 


they can do their advertising in common, stress 
evangelism and stewardship at the same time, have 
their financial campaigns at the same time, make 
‘such agreements regarding unoccupied territory as 
“Shall prevent duplication of effort, engage in tasks 
# 


& 


There are many 
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which are common to all and which really have no 
denominational flavor, and give to Protestanism the 
voice which properly belongs to it but which is not 
had because of our many divisions. The New 
World Movement is a part of the Interchurch 
Movement in the sense that it accommodates its 
program to that of the larger body. But we Bap- 
tists raise our own money and spend the money 
raised. No money goes to the Interchurch as such 
except such sums as shall be specially designated 
to that body by friendly givers for its general work. 
The Interchurch work is of the greatest value to 
us, and all we do adds effectiveness to it. It en- 
ables us for the first time to see our Christian task 
as a whole, brings great enthusiasm for world 
evangelization, makes large cooperation possible, 
and yet does not call on us to sacrifice or suppress 
any of our Baptist principles or freedom. 

Our generation has never had presented to it a 
larger vision or a greater opportunity for Chris- 
tian service than is presented in these movements. 
The church which does not have a large part in 
them, will bitterly regret in years to come any pres- 
ent neglect. The church and the individual which 
put forth every last ounce of their strength in an 
attempt to do their best will always have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the greatest challenge of 
our time to Christian people has been fully met and 
in the spirit of Christ. 


Bucknell and Pastors’ Salaries 


HERE is in the country a rapidly. growing 

honor list of churches which have recognized 
that the high cost of living has become a tremen- 
dous disturbing factor in the life of the parsonage, 
and which have consequently increased the salaries 
of their pastors. Ministers are not mercenary 
beings, or they would never be in the occupation 
they are, but even the dullest of men should be 
able to see that no worker can bring to pass the 
largest results when his mind is preoccupied with 
the task of eking out a meager income so that his 
family may be decently cared for. 

The New World Movement increases the natural 
appeal it would make to our constituency because 
it has not failed to give attention to this important 
matter. But it is not necessary that our churches 
should wait on the bigger campaign and its enthu- 
siasm. If they deal justly with their pastors now, 
both ministers and churches will go into the greater 
effort with a finer spirit and with a greater appre- 
ciation of each other and the service which is to be 
rendered. 

In this connection we are glad to notice that 
Bucknell University, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion and the authority of the 
campaign committee, is now engaged in a campaign 
which has for its purpose the increase of the sala- 
ries of the pastors of Pennsylvania. Sympathy 
for the pastors struggling against the present hard 
conditions enters as a motive into this action. But 
another reason is found in the fact that in its early 
history Bucknell was almost entirely a college for 
the training of ministers. There is no reason, ex- 
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cept the wretchedly low salaries which are paid, 
why it should not again become a great source of 
ministerial supply. The purpose of Dr. Hunt and 
of his colleagues is to make it so. So we have this 
campaign which heads up in a great effort to be 
made on Sunday, April 4. Such a date will mean 
that this particular endeavor will be well out 
of the way before the big financial drive begins, 
and will leave a good feeling and a will to work 
among both ministers and churches. 

Other colleges and other organizations might 
well attempt in other states the task which Buck- 
nell has assumed in Pennsylvania. The inadequate 
pay of ministers is a shame which ought to be 
removed. Manifestly they cannot themselves in- 
augurate a campaign looking to relief. But the 
sense of fair play which is in our churches should 
touch into action such a feeling of shame at the piti- 
fully inadequate support which has hitherto been 
given the pastors of our churches that action of a 
proper kind shall no longer be delayed. Let’s go 
to it! 


Woman Suffrage to" Date 


HE present interest in the state of the nine- 

teenth amendment is due to no doubt as to its 
ultimate fate, but rather to concern that it may 
or may not be ratified in time to allow the women 
of all the states to have part in the presidential 
election. In seventeen states women already have 
this privilege. But interest among the women 
themselves and among the politicians would be 
keener were it known that the women of the other 
thirty-one states possessed.a similar duty and 
privilege. 

To date, thirty-four states, the latest being West 
Virginia, have taken favorable action. In Wash- 
ington, the legislature will ratify promptly, if, in- 
deed, it has not already done so. Gov. Townsend 
of Delaware has issued a call for a special session 
of the legislature, a thing which he would not have 
done had there been any grave doubt of favorable 
action. Thus far, the governors of Connecticut and 
Vermont have refused to summon their respective 
legislatures, but the women refuse to despair even 
of them. All such confident predictions may, of 
course, prove false; and it may even prove that a 
decision of the Supreme Court will compel the ref- 
erence to the people of this matter in states which 
have provision for a referendum. Yet to most the 
amendment looks almost as good as ratified. 

Arguments touching the main question of suf- 
frage are now so much waste time. People may 
like it or not, but the day of women in politics has 
arrived. They are henceforth to be considered 
people in the meaning of the Constitution. No- 
body now thinks that woman suffrage will work 
any immediate revolution. Several times it has 
been shown that women split on issues much-as 
men do. But it is certain to make some changes 
and is in itself a logical and inevitable extension 
of the principle of democracy. Women have Jong 
been notable for their intelligent interest in civic 
affairs and in social well-being. We may anticipate 
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that there will be the same intelligent participa 
tion in national polities. 5 

If ratification of the amendment becomes certain — 
before the meetings of the national conventions in — 
June, it is reasonable to suppose that this fact will — 
exercise influence both on the choice of candidates 
and on the platforms. For some reason Mr. Hoover — 
is considered the woman’s candidate. There is also — 
a feeling that the participation of women in the — 
deliberations would determine the attitude of the — 
parties on such matters as universal military tram 
ing and light wines and beer. Such inferences may — 
have no valid foundation, but they increase the — 
general interest in.the action which may be taken | 
in these weeks by the remaining states on the nine- | 
teenth amendment. . 


Industrial Experiments = 


XPERIMENTS are the order of the day in in- 
dustry. The demand on the part of the em- | 
ployes that they be allowed to acquire a voice in the — 
management of business has not fallen upon deaf 
ears. But it has remained for the Harvard Knit- 
ting Mills at Wakefield, Mass., to take a step which 
is certain to attract wide attention. 
A general criticism in the past has been that — 
employes are anxious to share profits but are not 
willing to bear their part of the losses. This Wake- 
field experiment provides that employes~are to 
bear, in equal proportion with the firm, any losses — 
which may result from the operation of the busi- | 
ness. The men become real: partners, receiving — 
half the net profits and assuming half of any net 
loss. Half of the employes’ share of the profits — 
will not be paid in cash but will be credited to them — 
as their collective investment in the business, thus — 
opening to them the opportunity to acquire in tim 
a majority of the stock. ; : 
Real attempts like this to bring about a fair © 
division of responsibility and of profits in industry — 
should be counted among the hopeful signs of our — 
times. They will do far more than any amount of — 
agitation to create good will where it is needed. — 


We Are Not to Blame - 


F you do not receive your paper promptly, do not | 

blame this office. The trouble is with the United — 
States Post Office Department. The Chicago P. O. 
is short 1000 men, and the amount of work to be — 
done has increased 80 per cent since the armistice. — 
It takes from one to two weeks for a copy of this — 
paper to get from this office to the home of the — 
editor, five miles away, when sent through the — 
mails. Some sweet day we shall again have a fairly — 
efficient service—we hope. ~We know how your pa- _ 
tience is tried, but don’t throw your brick at us. 
$ * * * - o 


Have you ever heard a well-to-do Christian ex- _ 
claim, ‘‘1’ll give my mite’’?? We imagine Dr. Ar- — 
buckle, pastor of the Newton Center Church, may | 
have had this class in mind when he said, in a re 
cent sermon, ‘‘Do not suppose that you can fool | 
the Lord into thinking you are a widow by casting — 
in two mites.’’ | 
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What | Would: Do if | Were a Minister 


By A LAYMAN 


F this paper were to be a criticism of ministers, I should 

feel glad that I had spent most of my life in the far 

and distant east, for then I could easily make my re- 

marks apply to eastern ministers, who would not be 
here to defend themselves; and no one here would have the 
slightest reason to object on personal grounds to anything 
I might say. But this paper is not critical-of anyone, but 
only a setting forth of what I think I would do and be if 
I were a minister. To this no one need make any personal 
objection? Anyway, the committee that invited me to make 
this talk must be held responsible for what I may say. With 
that as an introduction I want to say: 

First: I should want to get at my. task as early as 
possible. Hence my preparation in college and in, the theo- 
logical school would be pushed along without dawdling. To 
begin my preaching and pastoral work at thirty-five would 
seem to me to be delaying the start by eight or ten years. 
In business and in the other professions a fairly early start 
is made, with little loss from beginning too soon. This does 
not mean that men should begin before they are ready, but 
that they should get ready sooner than some do, and this 
by working good and hard in preparation. I have learned 
that many churches have the idea that a man past fifty is 
too old to do effective work, which of course is an awfully 
stupid notion. But since they have it, I should want to 
have as many years of effective service as possible before I 
reached the “dead line’—wherever or whenever that may be. 

This plan of being forehanded and energetic I should 
want to follow in all my work after I became a minister, 
for I should count these as essential qualities in my life. 
One way—and a good way—to accomplish this forehanded- 
ness is to get the thought of the ministry as a life work 
into the minds, and the feeling for it in the hearts, of boys 
while they are boys. Therefore, if I were a minister I 
should think it an important part of my work to make the 
boys in the Sunday school think about preaching and “pas- 
toring” as mighty important work; and I think I should 


avoid saying anything or doing anything that would bring. 


the ministry into contempt. 

Second: Having been called to a church and having re- 
ceived the “O. K.” of a dignified and duly appointed church coun- 
cil, in beginning my work I should try to do two things well— 
preach and pastor. (Please note that pastor is a verb as 
well as a noun; and it’s a verb at this moment.) 

As preacher, I should want so to preach as to make men 
think as well as feel, and to feel as well as think. I should 
esteem it a great thing to be able to touch people’s hearts, 
to make them tender and responsive to my message; but 
along with this there ought to be, I think, in every message 
that which appeals to the mind and commends itself to the 
judgment. So I would study books and study men. And 
in my reading I surely would try to find out what there 
was in the preaching of the great preachers of the past that 
made them great. And if I had a doubt that I was destined 
ever to be great, I would at least do my best to get bigger 
year. by year. 

Third: Along with the ability to think straight and to 
present truth so that men may respect the message, I should 
want to develop the faculty of effective presentation. | The 
“art of putting things” is a great art and is worth time and 
effort to cultivate. As a story depends for its interest and 
its grip on the telling, as books owe their greatness to the 
quality of their writing, so does a sermon owe its power, 
humanly speaking, to the way, the manner, the style of its 
presentation. Therefore I should not be content, always or 
commonly, to employ the ordinary phrases or to refer to 
the customary proofs and illustrations, which people have 
heard so many times that they have become to them trite 
and commonplace. And surely I would avoid “cant” phrases 
and “holy tones,” for these I do not like a little bit. 

Fourth: I think I should honor the Bible a lot in my 
preaching and in the rest of the public services of the church. 
an these days of skimming and “head-line’ reading, of mo- 
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tion pictures and of automobiles, I should assume that my 
people do not know the Bible intimately and well. I should 
fear that they might be overlooking and neglecting the best 
reading of all. And I think I should cut my sermons a bit 
shorter in order to have time at each service for the public 
reading of at least one chapter from the Bible. To me there 
is something thrilling in the public reading—when it is 
well done—of the great passages of the word of God. Although 
it was all of fifteen years ago, I recall with clearness the 
reading of the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah in Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsburgh, by Mr. Ferris, the assistant rector. 
I suppose I had read the chapter before, but never before 
had it made any impression on my mind. ' But as he read 
on and on of the foolish people who took a tree and from a part 
of it made a fire to warm themselves and to cook their food, and 
from the remainder made’a god that they fell down before and 
worshipped—as the story was unfolded with understanding and 
deep feeling by the reader, I thought I had never heard anything 
finer in the way of reading. And the Bible is full of great things 
like that. I should want to give my. people some of this as a 
part of every service. 

Yes, I would cut my sermon shorter to have time for the 
public reading of the scriptures. And I would learn how to do it 
well, so that my congregation would look forward to that part 
of the services, for I have known congregations that did. 

Fifth: If I were a minister I would learn, for the public 
service, to pray right. By that I mean with simplicity, direct- 
ness and reverence. I should fear to be as familiar with the 
Lord, in praying, as our friend Billy Sunday is. And I should 
try alwaysgto remember that the Lord knows more about me 
and my congregation and the world than I do, and that, there- 
fore, I should not particularize too much. My mind harks back 
to a story told me many years ago by a young theological-stu- 
dent-friend of mine of one of the professors at Bucknell, in Penn- 
sylvania, who one morning at chapel service wound up a prayer 
that had greatly wearied the boys_by its length with the words: 
“But, O Lord, we have no time this morning to go into particu- 
lars.” The comment of my friend was that that was precisely 
what he had been doing—going into particulars, until they all 
wished he were through. I wonder whether Christ’s warning 
against the long prayers of the pharisees, and the brevity of the 
*model prayer” that he taught the disciples, do not point the way 
for preachers in this day and generation. Thinking so, I should, 
if I were a preacher, make my prayers in the presence of the 
congregation shorter than some I have heard, and fewer. 

And I should try to avoid making my prayers a part of my 
sermon, or expressing my opinion in them regarding people’s 
faults and foibles, or advertising men or things, for these do not 
seem to me the function of prayer. I hope I should be kept from 
the temptation of addresing the audience instead of God, for I 
recall the warning against this that came years ago when a 
reporter, commenting on the prayer in the service he was report- 
ing, wrote that it was “the most eloquent prayer ever delivered 
before a Boston audience.” So if I were a minister I should try, 
when offering public prayer for myself, for my church and for 
the world, distinctly to remember and to feel deeply that I was 
speaking to the Lord God Almighty. And in private I should 
need every little while to pray, “Lord, teach me to pray as you 
taught the disciples im Galilee.” 

Sixth: If I were a minister I ‘would plan my time so as to 
accomplish the most both as preacher and pastor. I would have 
regular time for reading, for study and for sermon preparation. 
I would refuse to be at the beck and call of a lot of people, in the 
church and out, if that were interfering, as I think it would be, 
with my regular task of preaching. If a business man, to be 
successful, must have system in his habits, a regular time for 
arriving at the office, a regular time for reading and answering 
his mail, a regular time for meeting the heads of his depart- 
ments and for meeting other men, it is necessary for a minister 
to plan his hours by a good system—at least that is the way it 
looks to me. Helen Keller—you remember what a remarkable 
woman she is—says that a chief reason why she has been able 

(Continued on page 265) 
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A GROUP OF CHINESE STUDENTS AT SWATOW ACADEMY 


Ching ateltay 


By FRANK C. FOSTER 


HINA has suddenly turned young! At a moment when 

her most optimistic friends were about to give up hope 

of any manifestation of a spirit adequate to force her 

in line with the march of events, young China began 
to assert itself. Students from Peking to Canton, from 
Chengtu to Shanghai, rose to express their purpose in regard 
to national ideals and to figure in the future actions of their 
country. There seems to be no change-or wavering in their 
aim. They are still actively endeavoring to find some way in 
which they can unite to save their country from the disgrace 
of servitude and from the exploitation of other countries. 

China has begun to play! The magistrates as well as the 
younger generation have come to recognize the need for physical 
development. 

Dr. A. F. Groesbeck writes: “Under the direction of the 
county magistrate, an athletic association of Chaoyang schools 
has been formed, and it is to have its first field day in a short 
time. Our boys are making great preparation for the event 
and expect to carry off the first prize unless Swatow Academy 
comes into the association.” 

Praises of Newton Carman, of his ability as a runner and 
his delight in sports, were continually recited to me by the 
students of Swatow Academy upon my first arrival there three 
years ago. Mr. Carman is now back among the boys, and it 
is safe to say that his enthusiasm will be even more of an 
inspiration to them. Real active play, directed mostly by the 
students of the school, through officers of their own choosing, 
has done much for the school spirit of Swatow Academy, 

From Rey. B. L. Baker we learn that Chaochowfu kas had 
its first athletic meet. “Days of preparation preceded the 
event,” he writes. “The grounds looked like a home fair 
ground. Many schools took part, the exercises lasting for sev- 
eral days. Thousands of people attended. Admission was 
from 10 cents to $5, though few, I dare say, purchased tickets 
at the latter price. It was conducted entirely by the Chinese, 
and was not only a credit to the organizers but an encourag- 


ing expression of that new spirit which is taking possession 
of China,” 


Such events take one back in imagination to the 
picturesque medieval tournaments. There are banners of many 
kinds, and flags of all nations, strung from a pole in the cen- 
ter out to the boundaries of the track. There are stands coy- 
ered with matting, with special sections for officials, the various 
schools and select delegates. The young students are dressed 
in the uniform of their school and arranged in military order 
march with an exaggerated goose-step, carrying themselves so 
erect that they almost bend backward. At the head is a ban- 
ner with the name of the school. Drums and trumpets an- 
nounce their presence as well as set time for the step. The 
same order follows from the larger students of the middle 
school to those of the primary grades. The smaller the 
students, the more erect they march. 

At the field, it is quite probable a foreign note will be in- 
troduced in the form of a band. Americans can not but feel 
that they are being favored as the band strikes up the familiar 
airs of ‘“Marching through Georgia,” “Bringing in the Sheaves,” 
or “There’s a Land That Is Fairer Than Day.” The athletes 
come on, two by two, led by a trumpeter. After marching 
around the grounds twice, a general blast of the trumpet calls 
the contestants for the first event—probably the hundred-yard 
dash. In addition to the runs with which we are familiar, 
they generally introduce a stilt race. Another innovation is 
the stilt fight. Two students on stilts, within a circle of fifteen 
feet in diameter, drive each other about, kicking at their op- 
ponent’s stilts in the endeavor to bring the other to the ground. 
They develop a remarkable aptitude at balancing themselves 
on one stilt while they forcibly strike the opponent’s stilt with 
the other. Among the group games that are popular with the 
students, volleyball seems to take the lead, while soccer foot- 
ball is a close second. They have learned to play baseball 
and basketball in many schools under the direction of th 
missionaries. ; 

Prizes are distributed in abundance. Besides ribbons for the 
winners, it has been the custom for the magistrate to give books, 
diaries and writing sets. This step toward the recognition of 
the value of play and competitive athletics has not been a 
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single jump, nor is the progress which has been 
made unattended by certain problems. Wholesome 
play requires certain essential traits of character 
with which all people are not generously endowed. 
It demands the spirit of sportsmanship, the spirit 
that gives and takes, which calls for a good win- 
ner as well as a good loser. The spirit of sports- 
manship and the necessity for “face” have not 
as yet come to a perfect understanding. 

In the spring of 1916, under the direction of 
the Y. M. C. A., a track meet was organized which 
took in the leading schools of Swatow and the out- 
lying district. Before the meet was over, many 
of the schools marched off in dignified disgust, 
leaving the two mission schools to finish the meet, 
it being evident to all that they were the point 
winners. They had the training of regular ath- 
letics in their school life. Since that time it has 
been difficult to get the schools to take part in 
competitive games. There was a volleyball tourna- 
ment, but the contestants finally dwindled down 
to the students of the Anglo-Chinese College of 
the English Presbyterian Mission, the Y. M. C. A. 
and Swatow Academy. Swatow Academy refused 
to be beaten in~ football by the Anglo-Chinese 


College unless the latter would stand being defeated in *basket- 
ball. Even this was a step in advance. Old China was not 


playful by nature. He 
was a study in stolid in- 
serutability. Play was 
the last thing to expect 
from such a figure. The 
idea of such nonsense as 


play — non-productive 
work— was incomprehen- 
sible! The intense 


struggle for a livelihood 
means that every effort 
must be put forth to con- 
tribute toward the family 
living. How can a girl 
play when she has a baby 
tied on her back? What 
fun is there for the boy 
who has to spend his 
time combing the hills 
and valleys for fuel, or 
going about with a bas- 
ket to gather fertilizer for 
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BEFORE THE OPENING OF THE BASKETBALL GAME 


played a game of ‘Pee Wee” that is almost identical to ours. 
They play with stones and olive seeds, much as American 


children do with marbles. 
They also have a game 
of “Hide and Seek,” but 
many of their games are 
not familiar to us. “Kick- 
ing Tiger” is played by 
a group with one of them 
picked as the “tiger.” All 
must stay within the 
bounds drawn in _ the 
form of a large circle. 
The “tiger” has to move 
around on his hands and 
feet, trying to kick one 
of the dodging children. 
If he is successful in 
kicking one of the others, 
that one becomes. the 
“tiger.” “Robbing the 
Whelps of the Tiger” is 
played in much the same 
way, but the tiger has a 


: the fields, or driving the GYMNASTIC CLASS AT WAYLAND ACADEMY pile of stones that he 


geese or buffalo to feed! 


There have always existed certain games for children, many 
of them stiikingly like our own. The boys for years have 
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guards while the others 


attempt to steal them, Anyone touched has to become the 
In the “Jumping Lake’ game the boys are divided 


into two groups. Those on one side sit about with 
their feet touching so as to form the “lake.” The 
other side, representing the “fish” or “water ani- 
mals,” attempt to jump in and out of the lake 
without being touched. If touched by any of the 
‘Jake” sides, they change places with them. 

Students have described to me numerous other 
games, but on the whole the impression one gets 
from observing the children of China is not one 
of playfulness. You see girls in the court in front 
of the village bouncing a ball, striking it first with 
their feet and then with their hands and making 
various turns. They become quite dextrous at 
this. Boys become apt at handling the shuttle- 
cock that they make out of a few feathers and a 
weight of some pieces of cash, but the free, rollick- 
ing, open-air, running type of play seems to be 
absent. 

In front of most temples or in the market 
squares you will find the peddler with his candy, 
nuts and preserves and a board of many oddly de- 
signed animals. By the proper throw of the dice 
or spin of the wheel the small boy determines 
whether he is to receive three, four or possibly 
five or six peanuts for his cash. Maybe it is te 
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draw a few slender rods from the section of a bamboo which 
serves for the case, and thus determine from the rings marked 
on this stick how much candy or preserve he is to draw. Here 
we have the primary school for gamblers. This is one of the 
ways in which the instinct for play has been perverted. Tourists 
who wonder at the continuous play of the dice or the counting 
of buttons on the “fantan’”’ tables by the Chinese on the decks 
of the steamers, or at the persistent play of “Sparrow” by the 
coolies during every spare moment to be found between the 
work of loading and unloading these ocean liners, would find 
an explanation if they saw the form of recreation sought by 
these youngsters. 

With the introduction by the missionaries of organized 
and directed play into the schools of China, substitutes for the 
gambling vice are given along with the moral lessons that 
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group play brings in teaching sportsmanship and team work. 
When this team work is applied to the activities in the home 
in city and country, to business and government, the power 
of new China will be even more keenly felt. It was through 
watching a Y. M. C. A. athletic director that Chan Po Ling 
the most prominent and influential educator in China and the 
head of the largest boys’ school in that country, became a 
Christian. q 
We have heard of the force of the athletics at Wayland — 
Academy when Maynard Williams was directing the work. We — 
now have at Shanghai College, as the gift of Col. E. H. Haskell 
of Newton Center, Mass.,:the best gymnasium in China, where 
young leaders will learn the gospel of play and from which 
they will go to all parts of China teaching the message a 
» a 


team work and sportsmanship. 


Personal Evangelism and the Kingdom Message of Jesus 


By CHARLES H. RUST 


E are not to think of the kingdom appeal of Jesus as 

a superficial, external, socializing message. It is 

deeply spiritual, absolutely -vital to human progress, 

and all personal evangelism must be related to it. It 
signifies more to be a disciple of Jesus Christ from the stand- 
point of his kingdom ideal than it ever has from the old view- 
point of individual evangelism, with its more or less selfish 
appeal, its hopelessness of the world’s redemption and its 
promise of an insurance policy which’ would guarantee escape. 
from eternal fire. Personal evangelism does not seek to win 
people to, Christ and then, after this is done, seek to interest 
them in social ideals and relationships. We emphasizé again 
the fact that we only do the work of personal evangelism—that 
is, we actually win people to Christ only as we secure in indi- 
viduals a genuine mind, heart and life response to what Jesus 
called men in his kingdom message to be and to do. The king- 
dom experience is vital in every personal Christian experience. 
It is not an after-thought. It is not an appendix. It is the 
essential thing. 

We do the work of personal evangelism as we first of all 
call individuals to a clear recognition of the kingdom ideal of 
Jesus. We must be educators. Men’s minds must be captivated 
by the kingdom idea. The true mental vision of Jesus will 
include it. He who has the mind of Christ will have a kingdom 
mind. Individuals need to be converted to the kingdom thought 
of the Master. 

We must also call individuals to a genuine repentance in rela- 
tion to the kingdom. Jesus did this (Matt. 4:17). The master fact 
of life to the individual is to be the kingdom of God on earth. 
It is to grip men’s minds and hearts so strongly that they will 
repent, which means that they will change their living because 
of it. They are to turn away from the life which antagonizes 
it or hinders it to the life that is a part of it. Our evangelism 
today must call men to repent thus, to begin all over again— 
that is, to overhaul every life estimate and ruling principle in 
view of what the kingdom of God expects of each person. There 
must be a new conviction of sin. There must be a larger and 
deeper repentance. Man is to be asked to repent of his indi- 
vidual-mindedness, unneighborliness, social injustice, devotion 
to lesser things, sectarianism, exclusive nationalism, material- 
istic ambitions, carelessness of the common good, exploitation 
of the poor, the war game, industrial unbrotherliness, as well 
as every sin in the old category. 

We are to call each person to the experience of a new birth 
into the spirit of Christ, and the acceptation of the life of his 


kingdom. Jesus said to Nicodemus, “Except a man be born 
from above, he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” This is a 
necessary experience in the life of each person. How could 


an evangelist think of winning a person to Christ unless he was 
led into the spiritual experience of the kingdom of Christ? His 
kingdom is one of love to God and love to man. Its principles 
are righteousness, unselfishness, brotherly kindness and sacri- 
ficial service. These are all spiritual. Every man must be born 
into them. As he is thus born, he enters the kingdom. 

Our evangelism must also call each person to the definite 
life purpose of seeking first the kingdom of God and his 
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righteousness (Matt. 6:32). Hach man must be converted to | 
kingdom aggressiveness, to actual hard work in the effort to — 
establish the kingdom of god among men. This activity not 
only secures the kingdom of God on earth, but is a part of the é 
actual spiritual and moral development of the individual him-- 
self. It reacts within the person’s own soul and life to make 
him like Christ. He who lovingly does the work gives proof 
that he has Christ within him. Every worker ought to under- 
stand that he engages in personal evangelism as he endeavors — 
to secure in men this result of actual labor in the interests of 
the kingdom of God. Pastors and evangelists must keep in 
mind such conversions as they do their work. Persons thus 
converted have received Christ and are vital to his kingdom | 
hope. } 
Baptism the Badge of the Kingdom 2 

We are to call individuals to line up with Jesus Christ and ~ | 
his followers. Each person is to take his place in some church 
group. The church is not the kingdom. Each church aggrega- é 
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tion is a group organized to further kingdom ideals among men. 
It is important that each individual be a part of some rote 
organization for kingdom service in humanity. Baptism is a 
simple ceremony, an initial rite into the church group. It is 
not sacramentarian or magical or superstitious. Jesus looked 
upon it as a badge of the kingdom. He asked John to put the 
badge on Himself. He called other men to put it on, but, re- 
member, it is only a badge—that is, a symbol that one has be- — 
come personally related to Jesus Christ as Friend, Savior and 
Master, and in this relationship has received the spirit and 
principles of the kingdom which Jesus came to establish. ~ 2 


Lack of Enthusiasm Inexcusable 
This task is the biggest thing on earth. It is absolutely ‘ 

imperative in a day of reconstruction. We must win such S 
personal disciples of Jesus Christ. We’must do the work of | 
evangelists as we never have done it. Every pastor must be .| 
consecrated to this holy endeavor. If churches are not having 3 
such conversions, then there is something wrong with the — 
minister or the deacons or the Sunday-school teachers and work- 
ers. It would seem to me that no fair consideration of this 
subject could fail to arouse the thinking man and woman in 
the church today to a new consecration to personal kingdom 
evangelism. The man who isn’t on fire when he thinks of 
human needs at this hour, and the opportunity of his life to 
win young people in particular to Christ’s kingdom appeal, must 
confess that he is asleep. Loyalty to Jesus demands this sort 
of a personal evangelism; love for humanity actually forces it 
upon us. The progress of the human race makes it imperative, 
and devotion to the kingdom message of Jesus insists that we 
go into the highways and hedges, anywhere and everywhere, to, 
make this magnificant kingdom appeal of Jesus the one great — 
arresting consideration of life. The Christian worker of only 
ordinary insight perceives at once how vital this personal evan- 
gelism is in the New World Movement of our denomination. It 
must be done scientifically and faithfully all the time in our 
churches for the sake of individuals personally and the peoples 
of all the nations of the globe. It is the very heart of the New 
World Movement. Our Baptist leaders are depending upon us 
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for this work. If every church in the Northern Baptist Con- 
-yention, through its pastors and workers, is on fire with this 
evangelistic kingdom appeal, during the next five years some- 
thing more than mere money-raising will be done. We shall, 
-as a denomination, experience the greatest revival in the.history 
of our church. It will be a revival of the religion that men 
everywhere recognize. What a high and holy incentive comes 
to us as we put this stupendous kingdom content into the call 
of personal evangelism! 
It Is Vital to Human Progress 

Dr. K. S. Guthrie, in his book, “The Romance of Two Cen- 
turies,” declares that the church is a failure as the official and 
established religion. It is gradually losing weight and power. 
He states that in the world-wide democracy of 2025, organized 

‘Christianity (the church) will be in the background. Its min- 
istry will be confined to personal spiritual interests, redemption 
and salvation, consolation and help given to the dying and 
hopeless, and guidance to souls in trouble and perplexity. The 

-church-will have lost its social function, for that will be taken 
by the state. 

We do not know what may occur in 2025 A. D. This 
prophecy is worthy of thought, however. We do feel sure of what 
will occur soon if the church does not arise to kingdom ideals 
of personal evangelism. She will live only as an organization 
which tries to fit humanity for some future state. She will 
die as a factor in real human life. She must not be so other- 
worldly that she is unreal to this world. The evangelism that 
wins people to Christ and his church must make each member 
and the church, as a whole, an essential part of humanity in its 
struggle upward. This is exactly what the evangelism which 
has been described in these pages will do. It will make the 
ehurch alive to every human situation and every member of 
the church a constructive force in human advancement. This 
evangelism guarantees the increasing usefulness of the church 
asa spiritual leader of mankind and will keep her in the very 
center of all movements for human betterment. The world will 
always need the kingdom Christ, and it is our privilege to be 
faithful to that Christ until his kingdom comes. We are faith- 

_ ful to him as we thoughtfully and prayerfully help others to find 

_in him their personal Savior as they trust him, follow him, seek 
to be like him, and give themselves gladly to service in the 
interests of human development; and we may rest assured 
-that the world needs just such individuals who love Christ and 
have a passion to establish his kingdom on earth. 


Pastors 

(1) Every pastor should ask himself if he has ever been 
really converted to the kingdom Christ. 

' (2) Every pastor should preach this evangelism to his 
people and secure their conversion to it. 

(3) Every pastor should teach this evangelism to his 
Sunday-school teachers, developing them into evangelists, with 
their scholars. 
om (4) Every pastor in his Sunday evening pulpit messages 
should educate non-church members in the kingdom appeal of 
Jesus Christ to individuals. 

(5) Every pastor should educate the young people of the 
church in this evangelism that the next generation may be 
composed of men and women devoted to the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. 

(6) Every pastor should labor to secure the conversion and 
consecration of the deacons and other officers of his church to 
this kind of personal evangelism. 

(7) Every pastor should train personal workers to this 
viewpoint and labor to secure in them a real passion to win 
others to the Christ of the kingdom. 

(8) Every pastor should arrange for special meetings in 
his church at least during the Lenten period and make Easter 
Day the great day for people to confess their love for and devo- 
tion to the kingdom Christ as they identify themselves with his 
church. ; 

(9) Every pastor should continuously endeavor to secure 
personal conversions to this kingdom Christ by patient and 
loving conversational help with individuals who must be led 
quietly into this viewpoint and experience. 

(10) Every pastor should recognize people outside of the 
‘church whose lives reveal that they possess the kingdom spirit 
and ideal, and should help them realize that they have 
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responded to Jesus, and that they should confess him openly 
and gladly. 

(11) Every pastor should seek to develop and train lead- 
ers in Christian kingdom service who will be able to take 
places of large responsibility outside of the church in the mak- 
ing of a new world. 

Church Members 

(1) Every member should ask himself if he has been really 
converted to the kingdom Christ. If his own answer is nega- 
tive, he should turn to Christ at once, understanding what it 
implies. : 

(2) Every member should pray fervently for spiritual 
power in pastor and people that this glorious evangelism may 
become the experience and passion of all in the church and 
Sunday school. 

(3) Every member should consecrate himself anew to this 
personal kingdom evangelistic effort for others. 

(4) Every member should study the teachings of Jesus 
with new interest and devotion in order that each one may be- 
come an intelligent worker in this great cause. 

(5) Every member should cooperate enthusiastically with 
the pastor in making this kind of an evangelistic effort suc- 
cessful in the church and in the community. 

Shall we not abandon ourselves as pastors and people to 
this happy evangelism? We need make no apologies for it. We 
know that it is intelligent, that the spirit of Christ is in it, and 
that the world needs it at this hour. We pray thee, O Father, 
“Help us to be true to thee, thy Christ, thy kingdom ideal and 
all humanity.” 


What I Would Do if I Were a Minister 


(Continued from page 261) 
to gather knowledge so well is that she has had none of the inter- 
ruptions that bother people who hear and see and speak; so she 
has always been able to concentrate on the subject she is study- 
ing. If I were minister I should try to be a Helen Keller while 
I was studying my sermons. 

In planning my time I think I should not include a large 
number of things, for I should not want to spread my usefulness 
in service too thin. Fewer things and better would be my motto. 
This would mean; I suppose, that I should have to say “No” to 
many worthy projects, to many attractive calls for service. Paul 
said, “This one thing I do,” and none of you will say that his 
life was not effective: Then why not I, if I were a minister? 
What should I cut out when almost everything that a minister 
is asked to aid has some good in it? That cannot be decided by 
any rule of “good, better, best,” for these are changeable terms 
and do not stay “put.” I think I would better decide it with 
relation to my chief task, and say, “What best contributes to 
that, I will do.” 

Seventh: What should I preach about if I were a minister? 
That strikes me as a big question. If:I should do honor to the 
scriptures, as already suggested, by giving them prominence in 
the public service, surely I should do the same in my preaching 
—not be selecting and solemnly quoting a text and then straight- 
way forgetting it, but by opening it up, giving its setting and 
its story, its meaning to the men and women to whom it first 
had application, and then by making its teaching to this day and 
people clear and plain. This is what I would try to do, but I am 
dreadfully afraid that I would make a failure, for I conceive it 
to be a big task. To do this Sunday after Sunday, morning and 
evening, and not get stale is a task worthy of any man’s effort, 
and he that succeeds at it is worthy of all honor. But this I 
think is true: that the more earnestly the Bible is studied, the 
more intimately acquainted with it the preacher is, the more will 
it open up its stores of truth, and the more will these truths be 
found to have intimate relation to the day in which we live, to 
the people to whom we speak. I feel that the great things of 
the Bible came out of deep and trying experiences of the men 
who wrote or about whom they were written. So these things 
IT should want to understand for myself and then lead my people 
into a similar understanding. The great moral and spiritual 
questions of the day will all have, I suppose, their counterpart 
in the history of the past that is recorded in God’s word, and 
great illumination and safety in direction will come from con- 
necting the two. 

Eighth: 1am a bit bothered to know what I would do in 
pastoral visiting, if I were a minister, for as I think of the 
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preacher part of my task I see little time left for other things. 
And yet I see the great importance of the pastor’s getting into 
intimate and sympathetic acquaintance with his people; so I 
should try to arrange my time in order to do regular and syste- 
matie visiting. -The visiting should be made to count for the 
prosperity of the work committed to me. Meeting people in the 
quiet of their homes, learning there of their joys and their sor- 
rows, their hopes and their fears, their faults and their virtues, 
the minister is enabled to be their friend and their counsellor— 
their brother in the truest way. I should expect my preaching to 
be made more virile and more helpful, more definite and more 
personal by the experiences in the home. So some considerable 
portion of my time would have to be devoted-to pastoral visiting. 

Ninth: If I were a minister I would try to make the mid- 
week meeting very much enjoyed and useful, and I do not think 
it can be useful if it is not enjoyable and enjoyed. At this meet- 
ing the inspiration of the Sunday service should get into action. 
Here the pew has the chance to back or, if need be, to check the 
minister. In this meeting there should be full opportunity for 
free expression of opinion. Here should be the church’s chance 
to consider the affairs of the kingdom and to plan definite part 
in them TI should try to get my people so interested in this 
midweek meeting that few would care to stay away. 


Appreciating 


By GEORGE E. HORR 


UMAN slavery always had one advantage—it simplified 
life. The slave had no problems, no perplexities. He 
was called upon for no decisions; he had few anxieties. 
He had simply one thing to do—to obey orders. And 

there were many happy slaves, who had enough to eat and 
wear, with satisfactory shelter and plenty of leisure. 

Freedom makes life complex, fills it with problems, perplex- 
ities and anxieties. The free man is daily called upon for de- 
cisions that may affect his livelihood, his happiness, his whole 
future. Many of the emancipated slaves, at the close of the war, 
looked back to their former conditions as those of comparative 
happiness. The burden of freedom was heavier than the chains 
of slavery. 

There has always been a tendency to construe the Christian 
life in the terms of servitude. -There is a Christian legalism as 
deadly as that of the Pharisees of New Testament times. Simon 
Peter illustrated it when he asked Jesus if he had not reached 
the limit when he had forgiven his brother seven times. He 
wanted the Master to lay down a fixed rule, to draw a clear- 
cut line so that he could know exactly where he stood. If he 
forgave seven times he would be all right, acceptable to God, 
but that was the limit. Eight sins of his brother gave him 
the right to be just as hard, implacable, resentful as he chose. 
Jesus lifted the whole matter from the realm of legalism to that 
of freedom, from the realm of rules to that of the spirit, when 
he said, “I say not unto thee, until seven times, but, until 
seventy times seven.” The obligation has no limit. It is not 
seven sins of a brother, but infinity. 

This, of course, does not mean that obedience to commands 
has no place in the Christian life, for conformity to the will 
of Christ is of the very essense of genuine discipleship, but it 
does mean that sharing the mind of Christ makes rules ele- 
mentary and unnecessary. It is the privilege of the Christian 
not to remain a servant who does not know what his Lord 
does, but to become a friend who enters sympathetically and 
joyfully into his Master’s plans. 

It is even possible for Christians to make too much of the 
Great Commission to go forth and evangelize the world. If 
one needs a command, there it is. But the obligation to win 
the world for Christ has a great deal more behind it than that 
single text of Matthew’s gospel.~ It has behind it the assertion 
of James: “If a brother or sister be naked, and in lack of daily 
food, and ye give them not the things needful for the body: 
What doth it profit? “The duty of evangelizing the world rests 
on the dictates of human brotherhood and sisterhood; it rests 
upon an appreciation of the spiritual misery of men—naked- 
ness and starvation—without the gospel. The obligation to 
evangelize the world does not rest on any one text, or dozen 
texts, or hundred texts: it springs out of the very heart and 
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Tenth: Last of all let me say that if I were a minister 
would, in expenditures, “cut my garment according to my cloth,’ 
and not incur debts or obligations that I could not pay. I woul 
pay cash for what I bought, and if I did not have the cash I 
would defer buying until I had it. I would put something aside 
for a “rainy day,” and if the salary the church paid me was no 
sufficient for this, I would courteously and pleasantly, but at th 
same time firmly and frankly, tell them so. Why not? Wh 
should the minister be asked to live more carefully, more 
penuriously, than does a large portion of his congregation? Wh 
should he be expected to live on the salary paid him five years 
ago when now the purchasing power of the dollar has bee 
reduced to less than 50 cents, and when most of his congregatio 
are getting bigger wages or salaries than they used to ee 
Miracle-working is not one of his gifts. 

Thus, brethren, have I set down ten things I would do if 
were a minister. I have been perfectly safe in doing this, — 
there is not the slightest danger of anyone challenging me when 
I fail, and there is no danger of my being a minister. I will Mec 7 
you frankly that while I think the things I have said are good 
and true, I doubt if I could do them half as well as some of the 
ministers I know are doing. To them and to all-who are truem 
faithful and efficient, be all honor. 


the Situation 


Wik & Seer arene Giants 


genius of the gospel. Its ultimate ground and motive is sym- 
pathy with Christ. 

On two occasions Jesus compared the evangelization of the 
world to the reaping of a wheat field. Luke tells us that, im- 
pressed with the abundance of the spiritual harvest, Jesus urged 
his disciples to pray that God would “send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” John tells us that, at another time, when con- — 
fronted with a similar fact, Jesus did not tell his disciples to 
pray, but said, “Lift up your eyes on the fields, that they are 
white already to harvest.” That is, he urged them to appreciate 
the situation—its opportunity and its criticalness, for if the 
reaping of a whitened field is delayed the grains will fall upon 
the ground from the head of the stalk, and the reaper will only | 
garner straw. ¢ | 

In some respects the direction to appreciate the situation | 
is more important than the direction to pray, for nothing drives 
men to prayer and makes their desires urgent and prevailing | 
like a vivid perception of the gravity of the situation. Prayer | 
then becomes inevitable. The need of divine help is imperative. 
“We pray with heart and soul and all beside.” 

Unconsciously, perhaps, the Christian churches of our 
country in the last few months have been led to a fresh under- 
standing of the necessity of appreciating the religious situa. | 
tion of the world. For years we have had plenty of exhorta- _ 
tions to missionary and educational and philanthropic gifts ands 
service. The premises and arguments of these appeals have 
been excellent. No one has had a doubt that these enterprises 
were thoroughly scriptural, or that there was any limit | 
the texts to support them. 

But, suddenly, as by a shifting of the wind at sea, we are 
on a new track. Christian men, as by a common impulse, nave 
said, ‘Let us study the facts; let us try to understand the situa 
lion; let us find out what the actual needs of the world are. ” | 
And the results of this investigation have been appalling. te } 


survey of our Baptist situation and needs, as reported at Den- 
ver last May, and the survey of the world situation and needs, _ 
as reported last month at Atlantic City, have moved ever ! 
Christian who knows about them. And just now there is no 
work any pastor or Christian leader can possibly do that is 
so important as spreading a knowledge of these facts so that _ 
people can see and appreciate the situation. Out of this know- 
ledge will come prayer, and personal consecration and gift 
that match the spikenard Mary lavished on the Saviour’s feet 
Out of this knowledge will come, with God’s help, the forces 
that will make the magnificent program of the evangelica 
churches of America a magnificent success. Let us come away 
from our abstraction and vague generalizations, and apprecss 
the actual situation. 
Newton Center, Mass. 
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SAMUEL J. SKEVINGTON 


LOVABLE personality, a scholarly 
preacher, a helpful pastor, a man 
a0 inspires in others that degree of 
lf-confidence which is essential to any 
al success in life—this 
ief description summarizes 
e eareer of Dr. Samuel 
Skevington. Those who 
ow him intimately are 
vanimous in the feeling 
at here is a man who is 
orthy of every confidence 
eause his conduct is above 
proach, his character is 
icere, and his motives are 
ways disinterested. 
To most Baptists, it will 
, a surprise to learn that 
». Skevington, although of 
iglish ancestry, is a native 
the land which for years 
come will be the desti- 
tion of many an American 
\grimage of sorrow, yet of 
lemn pride. He was born 
Lille, France, educated in 
vance and England, came 
America and took his 
eological course at Crozer 
1eological Seminary, from 
nich he was graduated in 1897. His 
rly pastorates were at Clinton, N. J., 
(Gamites Nyack, “N.Y. In 1905 he 
‘gan a six years’. ministry with 
e Clinton Avenue Church of Newark, 
_J., and since 1911 he has been the 
teemed and -honored pastor of the 
‘iden Avenue Church of Chicago. It 
_ not publishing a denominational 
‘cret to say that in 1917 strenuous but 
successful efforts were made to per- 
ade Dr. Skevington to accept the IIli- 
jis joint district secretaryship made 
‘cant by the election of Dr. J. Y. 
‘tchison as home secretary of the For- 
zn Society and his consequent remov- 
‘ to Bosten. When one considers the 
imber of important pulpits now vacant 
| our denomination, thinks upon the 
javity of the situation and realizes our 
vakness at this point, it is a matter of 
‘ngratulation that Dr. Skevington re- 
ises to surrender his work as pastor for 
‘y other position. He believes with all 
1s heart that the Christian ministry af- 
irds opportunity for the most effective 
‘rvice possible for him to render. In 
lis verdict the members of his congre- 
ition agree. His sermons are thought- 
{| without being academic, and he can 
lsat the great fundamentals of our faith 
‘thout being dull. As a pastor, his ready 
‘mpathy, his knowledge of human na- 
(re and his sacrificial spirit make him a 
listed friend and an invaluable helper. 
Today Dr. Skevington holds a host of 
i portant denominational positions, 
etr number furnishing unmistakable 
fidenee of the high regard and confi- 


CHARLES B. TENNY 


A Review of Contemporary 


Denominational Biography 
By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


dence in which he is held by his breth- 
ren. He is president of the Chicago 
Permanent Council,._ moderator of the 
Chicago Association, vice-president of the 
Illinois Convention, chairman of the 
board of promotion of Illinois and its 
representative on the General Board of 
Promotion. He is also chairman of the 
Illinois advisory committee of the Inter- 
church World Movement. In every po- 
sition of responsibility he exhibits a fair- 
ness of spirit which, together with his 
intimate knowledge of denominational af- 
fairs and his ability to look below the 
surface, makes his services of large value. 

In addition to his work as pastor, Dr. 
Skevington has found time to do consid- 
erable writing and has contributed many 
articles to various denominational jour- 
nals. His book, “The Distinctive Prin- 
ciple of the Baptists,’ which originally 
appeared as a series of articles in the 


Standard, has won for him wide com- 


mendation because of its. clear and dis- 
criminating analysis of the fundamental 
principles of our denomination. 


CHARLES B. TENNY 


HENEVER the Baptist mission 

problems in Japan become unusu- 
ally acute and the affairs of the mission 
seem to be hopelessly entangled in that 
endless red tape so characteristic of the 
Orient, one man is generally expected 
to furnish the solution. It must have 
been providential direction as well as 
wise foresight which led the foreign 
mission board in January, 1900, to ap 
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point Charles B. Tenny as missionary to 
Japan. In temperament, personality and 
ability, Dr. Tenny is well qualified to un- 
dertake the increasingly difficult task of 
a foreign missionary in that great em- 
pire of the Orient. In the 
diplomatic handling of a 
complicated situation, in 
courtesy and politeness, in 
tact and discretion and in 
the patient unraveling of 
red tape, Dr. Tenny has 
proven himself to be the 
equal of any Japanese with 
whom he has- had dealings 
during his twenty years of 
missionary service. 

He was born in Hilton, 
N. Y., and educated at the 
University of Rochester, 
from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1897. In May, 1900, 
he was graduated from the 
Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary and in October of 
that year arrived in Japan. 
After the necessary time for 
language study, he began 
his work at Kobe and in 
1906 was transferred to 
Kyoto. In 1908 he was ap- 
pointed on the faculty of the Japan 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Tokyo, 
and from 1914 to 1919 he served this 
institution as its president. When in 
1917 the work of the Japan Mission 
as a whole had become so large and 
so complex, not only because of its en- 
couraging growth, but also in view of 
the international situation, as to re- 
quire the full-time service of a man 
as mission secretary, Dr. Tenny was 
unanimously chosen by his missionary 
colleagues for this important position. 
Limits of space make it impossible even 
to mention some of the problems and 
responsibilities which he has to meet 
and of which there are an almost 
infinite variety. To him belongs a large 
measure of credit for the establishment 
of the great Mabie Memorial School for 
Boys which the denomination is build- 
ing at Yokohama. In his position as 
mission secretary he will have a large 
part in carrying out the program of mis- 
sionary advance in Japan which the de- 
nomination is making possible through 
our New World Movement. 

In all walks of life certain men are 
destined to occupy pivotal positions of 
such strategic importance that the sud- 
den removal of the men would almost 
invariably lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. Dr. Tenny occupies such a po- 
sition. To know him is to love him. His 
modest and unassuming yet dynamic per- 
sonality is a mighty generator of confi- 


dence. He is cast in the mold of men 
who would make a success in any un- 
dertaking the world could offer them. 


THE CHURCH CHOIR 


There is one group within the church 
from which we “hear” a great deal, but 
about which not much is said—the choir. 
What relation should it bear to the church 
life? Is it fulfilling the obligations of that 
relationship? All other organizations are 
expected to contribute to the spiritual life 
of the church, and if they do not, they die 
a natural death, if indeed they are not 
executed. But the choir continues to be 
regarded in much the same light as the 
ruffies on our blouses, or those three but- 
tons on a man’s coat sleeve, i. e., as adding 
something to the attractiveness of the 
worship period, but, in the minds of many, 
nothing more. The majority of church- 
goers do not realize that the lack they 
somehow feel when the choir is absent 
from a church service of worship is a 
loss of one of the fundamental elements 
of worship, and necessary avenues of 
expression of the soul. 

The attitude of choir members them- 
selves toward their office is even more 
serious. The possession of musical talent 
gives one a feeling of superiority over 
mortals whose abilities are centered in 
some other field. We think and act as if 
it were something we ourselves had 
achieved. This statement is borne out by 
the time-(dis)honored jealousy among 
musicians of all standings, and is the 
root from which that jealousy grows, how- 
ever much we may try to excuse it_on the 
ground of “artistic temperament.” Artis- 
tic temperament, if such there be, is 
simply a refined condition of mind and 
heart, a sensitiveness to life and its re- 
actions, that is capable of a keen appreci- 
ation of God and interpretation of his 
manifestations, the possession of which 
but increases our responsibility. : 

The choir by properly and prayerfully 
considering its functions, may render a 
double service. It may be the expression 
of the soul of the church to God, and may 
bring to the church new impressions of 
God and his mysterious ways with men. 
But to fill this high office we must first 
take stock of ourselves, giving God the 
glory for any talent we may possess, ac- 
knowledging the responsibility, asking 
him to guide us in the use of it for the 
advancement of his kingdom, considering 
our office as fundamentally necessary and 
not merely decorative, and, last of all, 
working, as a group in closest cooperation 
with the pastor, that the service may be 
spiritually unified. 

Behold then, the reborn choir! We 
enter silently, stand or sit with bowed 
heads, asking God to make us of service. 
This alone goes far toward creating an 
atmosphere of worship. We sing those 
grand old hymns as though they had a 
personal message both for us and for our 
hearers, and any special numbers are 
rendered not in a spirit to attract atten- 
tion to the choir, individually or collec- 
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HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best—EDIToRS. 


tively, but to glorify the theme of the 
service, and point to God. 

I wonder if anyone ever heard of 
opening choir rehearsal with prayer!! 
Why not? GRACE A, GAISER. 

Greenville, Pa. 


A BOARD OF MINISTERIAL SETTLE- 
MENTS 


In the Open Forum of Feb. 7, under 
the title, “What Is the Trouble?” refer- 
ence is made to the loose, slipshod man- 
ner in which churches desiring minis- 
ters and ministers wishing churches get 
in touch—or too often do not get in 
touch—with each other. This question 
of ministerial settlements, i. e., the bring- 
ing of vacant churches and suitable min- 
isters into communication with each 
other, has long been, as you know, a dif- 
ficult and perplexing problem in our Bap- 
tist churches. 

The time has now come when the pres- 
ent haphazard and often humiliating ways 
of accomplishing the communication 
should be done away with, and when a 
more reasonable method should be adopted 
by our Board of Promotion in its forward 
movement. This is a vital question in every 
state, and so I venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing for prayerful consideration and 
action: The establishment at once of a 
thoroughly reliable system of registration 
of pastors requiring churches and of 
churches requiring pastors in each state, 
with a central office under the control and 
management of our Northern and Southern 
conventions, with power to act as a 
medium of introduction, consultation and 
reference. All the transactions of the 
bureau would be strictly confidential. 

It will be, of course, most essential 
that both ministers and laymen in large 
churches and small, city and country, 
should codperate heartily in the impor- 
tant work undertaken by the office of 
ministerial settlements. There is a 
growing conviction in the hearts of pas- 
tors and people that this organization 
should become a serious part of our work 
in our great forward movement. 

I have written these few suggestions in 
the hope that we all shall be found faith- 
ful to this solemn and earnest duty and 
give this matter our most earnest and 
prayerful consideration. 

Any further suggestions would, I feel 
sure, be heartily welcomed by the leaders 
of our denomination. Tempus fugit. 

Washington, D.C. Henry T. Cousins. 


_ tribution, made by a group of manage 
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EVERYTHING IN NEW YORK?” 
It is rumored that the headquarters 


the W.A.B.H.M.S. is to be removed fre 
Chicago to New York, and also tha t 
long-meditated polyglot school, for t 
training of foreign-speaking ministe 
and other students, will, within a fr 
months, be brought into being and_ 
located in close proximity to New Yor 

Doubtless many phases of the effe 
of this change of location on the work 
the denomination have been pondered a 
discussed, but I wonder if the Board 
Promotion or the societies themselves, 
whoever is responsible for these moj 
ments, has considered sufficiently t 
great West, the mighty empire which li 
between the “Great River’ and the Paci 
Coast, and realized that the Baptists | 
that section will not always be willing 
have all the plans, to the carrying out 
which they will be expected to make ec 


selected from a small geographical ‘pe 
of our country when representatives fre 
a larger and thoroughly loyal distri 
might as easily be obtained. 7 | 
It is understood that the managers a 
now drawn from near-by cities for t 
sake of saving expense. We should n 
forget that, when the societies were fil 
organized, the Hudson River was St 
western edge of civilization. Then “t 
course of empire took its way” and t 
boundary was pushed~- back until 
reached the Pacific. ~Everyone over fif 
years of age will remember the “Gre 
American Desert’ which figured in 0 
geographies as a complement to the “Gre 
Sahara Desert” of the old world, but whi) 
is now well peopled, with large cities | 
cated upon it. In a few years more | 
shall have there our great fields, one 
the great sources of both men and mone 
More than half of our denomination nc 
live west of the Ohio line, and these pé! 
ple are entitled to the expression of the 
thought in the management of our ‘ 
cieties, of which they are now depriv 
by reason of the distance they have | 
travel and the time which must be tak 
from their business and their homes. 
Instead of removing anything more 
New York, consideration should be 
to the thought of the removal of 
headquarters now in that city and in. 
ton to some city nearer the nity 


t 


population, thus giving an opportunity f 
the selection of managers who represe 
different shades of thought, and boar 
which as a whole would be more i 
reflect the desire of the entire denomil 
tion. This is certain to come in a f€ 
years and should be well considered 
anticipated. Certainly no change or 
location such as now seems to be in t 
air should be thought of in this da 
wonderful growth and progress. ‘ 
Chicago. iVViees Gris BRIMSs¢ 


‘ 
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The Spirit of Victory 


By J. Y. “AITCHISON 


\ HERE are many misstatements afloat 
regarding the New World Movement 
northern Baptists and our relation to 
2 Interchurch World Movement. As 
. try to think of them one by one and 
‘empt to answer them, it is most per- 
xing. It would be well were it possible 
clear up all doubts and misunderstand- 
zs. I wish to say now, however, that 
2 only hope of our salvation from mis- 
derstandings in this campaign is not in 
aking to argue each case on its merits, 
t in calling upon all our people to 
ike due allowances for each other. Let 
seek to find and believe the best of 
e another and not the worst. 
Was there ever a time when the heed- 
z of the message of I Cor. 13 was more 
perative? 
ygues of men and of angels, and have 
t charity, I am become . . and 
gugh I understand all mysteries, and 
knowledge: and though I have all 
ipa . and have not charity, I 
Nie, - a 
My brethren of the Northern Baptist 
nvention, it is not a time to boast. It 
not a time to criticize each other or 
be willing to misunderstand and mis- 
ist each other. Let us turn anew to 
Trist and consecrate our hearts, our 
oughts, our time and our talents to his 
cvice. 
[It is a time to provoke each other to 
od works. The world is in search—in 
sperate search—for him ‘““who beareth 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
ings, endureth all things.” 
Unless the spirit of this marvelous 
apter captures and controls our people, 
- are not likely to reach the $100,000,000 
jective, and without this spirit we shall 
t be able to use the $100,000,000 for 
2 glory of God and the good of human- 
if it should be secured. 


- A Questionnaire 


AR ANY questions are being asked at 
‘the New York office about the pro- 
ess of the campaign. They are com- 
z in rapidly from all parts of the coun- 
7. Evidently people are becoming in- 
isely interested. We cannot attempt to 
peat all the questions that are being 
ked, by any means, but we may select 
few samples to indicate the. inquiries 
at are in the minds of our people. 
rhaps the answers to these questions 
ll help others who have not presented 
om in person or correspondence to the 
*w York office. ; 
1. What is the new address of the 
ard of Promotion? 
276 Fifth Ave., New York. Visitors to 
’w York will recognize it as the old 
‘Mand Hotel, corner of Fifth Avenue 
d Thirtieth Street. 


—<— 
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“Though I speak with the - 


The New World Movement 


2. Why did you move in the midst of 
the campaign? 

For the simple reason that we could 
not obtain more room at the Fifth 


Avenue Building and more space was ab- — 


solutely. necessary for the efficiency of 
the campaign. The new quarters are 
satisfactory. 

3. What are the dates of the financial 
canvass? 

April 25 to May 2. These dates ought 
to be burned into the mind of every Bap- 
tist of the northern states. 

4, Will any solicitation be made be- 
fore that date? 

The canvass of the churches and the 
communities will be made during those 
eight days. It is not expected that any 
general canvass will precede this, though 
an effort will be made from the New York 
office to interest possible large givers be- 


Our State Campaign 
Directors 


HE roster of our state cam- 
paign directors for the big 
drive is nearly complete. The 


striking thing about it is the large 
proportion of our prominent lay- 
men who will devote their wisdom 
and time to the big task. The list 
so far is as follows: 


Arizona: Mr. L. W. Coggins. 
California, Northern: Dr, T. B. 
Holmes. 
Colorado: Dr. John W. Bailey. 
Idaho: Mr. W. H. Witty. 
Illinois: Dr. Judson B. Thomas. 
Indiana: Mr. A. J. Vining. 
lowa: Rev. A. D. MacGlashan. 
Kansas: Mr. W. C. Coleman. 
Maine: Mr. Harry S. Brown. 
Massachusetts: Mr. W. F. Ma- 
curda. 
Michigan: Mr. Smith G. Young. 
Minnesota: Dr. E. R. Pope. 
Montana: Mr. A. G. Naundorf. 
New Hampshire: Hon. C. E. 
Clough. 
Nevada: Mr. V. E. Scott. 


New York, Upper: Mr. T. Otto. 
North Dakota: Mr. R. B. Grif- 


fith. 

Ohio: Mr. M. H. Brelesford. 

Pennsylvania: Mr. Frank H. 
Robinson. s 

South Dakota: Mr. A. E. Godfrey. 

Utah: Mr. F. J. Lucas. 

Vermont: Mr. Wm. W. Stick- 
ney; Mr. Albert A. Silver, associate 
director. : 

Washington, East: MraD 
Anderson. 

Washington, West: Mr. W. M. 
Livengood. 

Wisconsin: Mr. W. G. Osborne. 

Wyoming: Mr. E. Y. Booker. 
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fore the general canvass begins. 

5. Who is Mr. Marts? 

Mr. Marts is the advisory director to 
Dr. Aitchison-in the conduct of the 
financial campaign. He has wide experi- 
ence in campaigns of this character and 
has been eminently successful. He is 
giving the greatest possible satisfaction 
to the officers’ council in his entire con- 
duct of the campaign. 

6. What is the total 
budget? 

The total amount of the budget is $100,- 
000,000. The Danish, German, Norwegian 
and Swedish conferences have been _in- 
vited to cooperate with the English-speak- 
ing churches in this campaign. Their 
budget amounts to $2,000,000 and will be 
raised cooperatively with the hundred 
million. 

7. If we raise more than the hundred 
million dollars, what will be done with 
the funds? 

The committee on survey has foreseen 
this situation and has created a supple- 
mental budget in which it has placed the 
most important items that were crowded 
out of the hundred million dollar budget. 
If we receive more than the hundred mil- 
lion, the extra gifts will be devoted to the 
supplemental budget. 

8. Does the hundred million dollar 
budget include all our benevolent objects? © 

It includes. practically all the benevo- 
lent objects, but not entirely so. The 
budget does not include any of our homes 
and hospitals. It was decided by the 
Board of Promotion that it was wise to 
limit the campaign distinctly to the mis- 
sionary program, Furthermore, it does 
not include some of the societies which 
raise funds to support ministerial stud- 
ents. It is supposed that churches will 
continue after the campaign to make their 
regular contributions to these scattered 
and local interests which could not be in- 
cluded in the national budget. 

9. Are any tocal budgets included, such 
as church buildings, etc? 

No local budgets are included. This 
is distinctly a missionary program. To 
have included items for local churches 
would have been to defeat the whole pur- 
pose of the campaign. 

10. How are the pledges to be paid? 

Pledges may be paid weekly during the 
next four years, or in five annual instal- 
ments during the next four years, or by 
other method of payment at the option 
of the contributor. Those who elect to 
make annual payments, make their first 
payment on May 2 and the other four 
payments before April 1, 1924. 

11. Do gifts of the present year count? 

The regular contributions of the 
churches during the present year will 
count on the hundred million dollar fund, 
but the pledges for the hundred million 
dollar fund are payable during the next 
four years. 

12. Should we attempt to raise our ap- 


amount of the 


portionments for the current year in full? 

By all means. The societies, boards 
and conventions are depending upon these 
receipts to care for the expenses of the 
current year. A definite effort should be 
made in every church during March to 
get the full apportionments paid. 

13. Where do you secure your money 
to finance the campaign? 

The banks of New York have such con- 
fidence in the credit of the Baptists that 
they are loaning us the money to finance 
the whole project until such time as the 
contributions from the churches come in. 

14. Have you adjusted the allotments 
of the schools? 

The committee on survey met the rep- 
resentatives of the various schools and 
colleges on Feb. 23 and reached a com- 
plete readjustment with them regarding 
their askings. The adjustment was satis- 
factory to the representatives of all the 
schools concerned. We are therefore as- 
sured of the cooperation of.all the schools. 


The New World Movement and 
the Interchurch Movement 


ANY questions are being asked in 
all parts of the country about the 
relation of the New World Movement of 


northern Baptists and the Interchurch » 


World Movement. We should like to chat 
about these questions for a few moments 
with the many inquirers. We think we 
could easily clear up most questions. 
Since this is impossible, let us try to an- 
swer a few of them here. 

1. Do Baptists have any definite rela- 
tion to the Interchurch? 

The Northern Baptist Convention 
passed a series of resolutions at Denver 
last May by which it definitely related 
itself to this movement on certain condi- 
tions. These conditions have been met 
and Baptists are therefore a constitu- 
ent part of the Interchurch. 

2. What were the conditions upon 
which the Baptists agreed to participate? 


RESOLVED: That the Northern Baptist 
Convention, reaffirming the imperative duty 
of Baptists to bear full testimony to the full 
truth in Jesus Christ as they find it taught 
in the New Testament, and recognizing—the 
right of each local church to determine its 
own duty without dictation or control by 
any outside human authority, express its 
readiness to codoperate in the Interchurch 
World Movement of North America on the 
following conditions: 

First, that we be represented in the joint 
survey of the home and foreign fields by 
members of our denomination appointed by 
the denomination, and, while giving full 
consideration to the report of such survey, 
Wwe reserve unimpaired the freedom to fol- 
low our own convictions of truth and the 
leadings of divine providence. 

Second, that a joint campAign of informa- 
tion and inspiration be conducted for the 
promotion of stewardship. 

Third, that a simultaneous financial cam- 
paign be promoted in which each denomina- 
tion shall present its own budget to its own 
constituency, secure its own pledges, collect 
the same, and administer its own program 
of expansion. 

Fourth, that the Baptists who are mem- 
bers of the executive committee and of the 
general committee of the Interchurch World 
Movement be selected by the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Fifth, that in our codperation with the In- 
terchurch World Movement we act through 
the General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. It is” as- 
sumed that the state conventions will act 


through their respective state organizations. 

Sixth, that evangelical denominational 
bodies only be represented in the Inter- 
church World Movement. 

Seventh, that the Interchurch World 
Movement do not promote organic union of 
denominations or of local churches, or the 
establishment of local church federations, or 
non-denominational churches. 

Bighth, that the literature and promotion 
methods of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment be not in contravention of these prin- 
ciples, and that we reserve the right to sup- 
plement the literature of the movement by 
literature prepared by our own denomina- 
tion. 

3. Are Baptists to be held responsible 
for every declaration made by a represen- 
tative of the Interchurch? 

Of course not. These representatives 
are drawn from a wide field. Many of 
them have never had the privilege of 
close contact with the leaders, and it is 
not strange that they have sometimes 
misrepresented them. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
organization of this movement has been 
a most difficult task. Helpers have neces- 
sarily been drafted from many Protestant 
bodies and have come with their varied 
points of view and customs. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many strange 
things have been said. We are in a posi- 
tion to know, since we have our own rep- 
resentatives on the councils and the cabi- 
net, that the responsible leaders are 
seeking most earnestly to direct the 
movement in entire harmony with the 
desires and conditions of the denomina- 
tions. If there are things we do not un- 
derstand, we should try to be patient. The 
leaders are all trusted men of God. 

4. Is it true that the Interchurch is 
going to put the small churches out of 
existence? 

This is impossible. The Interchurch 
Movement is not an administrative or- 
ganization in any sense. It has no powers 
or rights to determine missionary policy. 
It has four functions only: (1) to make 
a survey of the missionary situation at 
home and abroad; (2) to state the facts 
as disclosed in the survey; (38) to inspire 
the denominations to undertake larger 
missionary efforts; (4) to assist the de- 
nominations in a codperative way to 
raise large funds for missionary pur- 
poses. Its powers are limited by its con- 
stitution to these four efforts. 

5. How is the Interchurch Movement 
being financed? : 

The various cooperating denominations 
like our own have guaranteed to under- 
write certain portions of their budget. 
The Interchurch takes these guarantees 
to the banks which already have loaned 
large sums of money on the basis of these 
guarantees. It is a wonderful testimony 
to the confidence of the banks. in the 
great Christian forces of America. It is 
not expected that the denominations will 
be called on to pay any part of these 
guarantees. The expenses will be taken 
out of the first receipts of the Inter- 
church. e. 

6. How is money for the Interchurch 
to be raised? 

(a) The Interchurch has no budget of 
its own except for its expense account. It 
is raising no missionary money for itself, 
as it does not administer missionary. un- 
dertakings, 
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(b) During the week April 25-May 2 
all the codperating denominations are to 
canvass their people for their own d 
nominational budgets, their pledges bei; 
taken directly for their denominatio 
work. At the same time, commit 
made up of representatives of the 
ous churches are to canvass the mem} 
of the community who are not defini 
and actively related to some Chris 


the expenses of the Interchurch 
ment. After these expenses are provided 
for, the rest of the receipts of the Inter. 
church Movement will be divided am 
the cooperating denominations on 
equitable basis already agreed to. 

(c) The budget announced by the In- 
terchurch is somewhat larger than th 
combined budgets of the denominati 
This includes items for work in fields 
now cared for and work unprovided 
The Interchurch has asked the various 
denominations how much of this unpr 
vided work they are willing to take, a 
the funds received by the Interchurch g 
largely to take care of this new wor 

7. Does the money raised in the Bap. 
tist canvass go to the Interchurch World 
Movement? : 

It does not. It goes to our treasuries 
Each denomination receives its own funds 
and handles them. . 


_ The Apportionments 


RE we to attempt to raise the ¢& 
portionments this year? Of cour; 
we are. Why not? : 


of the churches were sent out last fa 
and are for the current fiscal year end 
in April. Upon the receipt of these th 
societies, “boards and conventions — 
counting to meet the expenses of 
present year. It is true that we are ex 
pecting a great campaign to be conduct 
April 25-May 2 for the hundred millior 


means will be paid in immediately, ai 
our missionary organizations will 
funds for financing the present ye 

There is to be no great drive before th 
clese of the fiscal year as there has bee 
during the past two years. ji 
is being centered on the great goal ahe 
But that is no reason why: we should 
attempt to collect our. regular pledg 
on the church apportionment. We @ 
not want any great campaign staged fe 
this purpose, but we do most sincere 


lished of cleaning up our apportionment: 
each spring. _ | 2 


the hundred million dollar accounts ar 
balanced they will be credited with 


this purpose. Let March be synonymou 
for apportionments this year also. W 
want April entirely clear for the | 
drive. That month we shall be thinking 
planning, talking about the drive. - 
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What Would Jesus Say to Us? 


| 
“ By PAuL Brown 


| N Matthew, the seventeenth chapter, 
_ 2 and in the parallel passage in the ninth 
of Mark, we see Jesus with the disciples, 
who seem to have constituted his inner 
.c:rele, coming down from the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

The glories of that heavenly experi- 
ence are still burning in their hearts 
when they walk into a crowd where hu- 
‘man pain and sorrow are thrust upon 
their attention. A demon-possessed boy 
is writhing upon the ground in an epi- 
leptic fit and the nine disciples are try- 
ing to heal him. 

Now we read that previously to this, 
as recorded in the tenth of Matthew, 
‘power had been given these disciples to 
‘cast out evil spirits and to heal all man- 
ner of diseases, but in the present case 
all their efforts are unavailing. Just at 
‘that point the distracted father catches 
sight of Jesus and appeals to’ him. 

' In answer to Jesus’ questions he de- 
scribed the case and added that he had 
appealed to the disciples and they had 
failed. Now, twentieth century Chris- 
‘tians, listen to the rebuke that Jesus ad- 
ministered to those nine disciples who 
had healed many sick and cast out many 
‘demons, but had failed in this more dif- 
ficult case. “O faithless and perverse 
generationn—How long shall I be with 
you? How long shall I endure you? 
‘Bring him hither to me.” 

_ Jesus then rebukes the foul spirit and 
heals the boy. Afterward the disciples 
asked him privately why they could not 
cast him out. Jesus told them it was be- 
cause of their unbelief. He adds, as re- 
‘corded by Matthew, that if they have 
faith nothing shall be impossible to them. 
But a mighty illumination is thrown up- 
mn the above incident and upon the 
whole subject of the Christian’s fight with 
the powers of evil by the words of Jesus 
‘im Mark 9:29: “And he said unto them 
this kind cannot come forth except by 
‘prayer.” 

| From this verse we gather that the 
failure of the disciples was a failure in 
‘their prayer life. Had they spent the 
time in communion with the Father 
Which they should have spent, they 
would have been victorious in the face 
of this or any similar emergency that 
‘might have arisen. This fact alone justi- 
fies the cutting rebuke quoted above. 
Jesus had instructed them concerning 
We necessity and power of prayer, had 
ised striking parables, like that of the 
Friend at Midnight; had brought his 
‘eachings into sharp relief by cursing the 
ig tree, and then as the disciples gazed 
nN wonder upon its withered boughs he 
‘old them that a far greater power than 
Was there exhibited lay in the hands of 


his followers through faith—the faith 
that is attained by prayer. Then he set 
them the example of spending whole 
nights on the hills alone in prayer. 

In all of this the disciples followed 
him more or less closely. No doubt 
Peter and James and John came _ the 
nearest in their prayer life to the prac- 
tice of Jesus himself, and this qualifica- 
tion alone caused them to be selected to 
accompany him on_ several occasions 
when strong faith was needed and the 
unbelief of the others might have been 
a hindrance. On this point let the reader 
observe Christ’s experience at Nazareth. 

In all ages men of great spiritual power 
and achievement have been men who 
spent much time in prayer. Luther 
fought a winning fight. In his daily pro- 
gram were two solid hours of prayer, and 
he never varied from this rule except on 
very busy or trying days and then in- 
stead of cutting down the time as we 
would have done he added an hour. 

David Brainard was a young invalid 
preacher who spent most of the years of 
his ministry in the woods with a few 
Indians and he died before he was thirty; 
yet he made an impress on the Christian 
world that few men have ever made. 
From his journal which he would have 
destroyed we learn that he habitually 
spent several hours each day in prayer. 
Sometimes he began praying in the fore- 
noon and continued through the after- 
noon into the night. When we place his 
prayer life .beside the exceeding great 
and precious promises of Christ we un- 
derstand the reason for the sweep and 
power of his influence. We also under- 
stand that a-life given up to prayer has 
greater possibilities than any other life 
ministry to which men and women can 
give themselves. 

Perhaps it is safe to say that in 
rush and drive of our modern life few 
even among our religious leaders set 
aside hours a day for. prayer. 

If Jesus gave such a stinging rebuke 
to the nine disciples, eight of whom had 
literally left all to follow him and who 
by faith had done many miracles of heal- 
ing, what kind of rebuke do most of us 
merit? What would Jesus say to us? 

Jersey Shore, Pa. 
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Do Pastors Spoil the Prayer 
Meetings? 
By A LAYMAN 


NOTICED in Tue Baptist, Jan. 3 is- 

sue, the beginning of a discussion by 
the pastors of the midweek services. Asa 
layman, permit me to give a layman’s 
viewpoint on the matter. Inasmuch as this 
would appear to be a criticism of local 
conditions the writer would suggest that 
if you see fit to publish this that my 
name and address be withheld from pub- 


lication. From my standpoint the mid- 
week service as generally conducted by 
the pastor of the church should not be 
called a prayer meeting at all, but rather 
should be known as a lecture to which 
all are cordially invited. The pastor 
takes up in singing, reading of the scrip- 
tures, prayer and remarks on the topic 
from forty to fifty minutes and then 
Says, “Now there are a few minutes left 
and let us have as many prayers and 
testimonials as possible in the remain- 
ing time.” He has exhausted the topic 
and to my mind killed the prayer meet- 
ing, and week after week apologizes for 
having taken up so much time. The 
prayer meeting is the one meeting of the 
church that belongs to the people, and 
why are the pastors so blind to the fact 
that they themselves have killed the 
prayer meeting. Who are in a frame of 
mind to express themselves when they 
are told, “Now there are a few minutes 
left.” The solution: Let it be known 
that the prayer meeting is for the peo- 
ple, to be conducted by the people, and 
when every one is through close the 
Meeting, and also hold it open as long 
as it is evident some one wishes to 
speak or pray, even if the hour is up. 
Once a month turn the meeting into an 
old-fashioned convenant meeting, a roll- 
call meeting and so advertise it. I be- 
lieve from conversation with others, the 
people are prayerfully anxious for the 
old-fashioned prayer meeting, and 
further that the above is a solution to 
the problem. Nothing helps a Christian 
more than the prayers and testimonies 
of those who are meeting the same prob- 
lems and obstacles as he in the effort 
to live a Christian life. I don’t mean to 
eliminate the pastor from the prayer 
meeting, but he should limit himself. If 
the pastors doubt that this is a solution 
to the vexed problem, let them have a 
layman lead one meeting. They will find 
he is brief in the scripture he reads and 
the remarks he makes and the people do 
the rest. 


Somewhere in New York. 


Suggested by our reference to marginal 
reading, a pastor tells us how an ex- 
cellent sermon was spoiled. The text was 
found in I Thess. 5:22: “Abstain from 
every appearance of evil.” The preacher 
emphasized the importance not only of 
avoiding evil but even the appearance of 
it. Happening to consult the revised ver- 
sion, he was stupefied to find the reading: 
“Abstain from all forms of evil’—and his 
sermon was gone. It is likely that a 
careful study of the Bible before the ser- 
mon is prepared rather than afterwards 
would result in the suppression or radi- 
cal alteration of a great many good ser- 
mons, and it would save many a pastor 
from disquieting discoveries,—-Eprtors. 
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Johnnie’s Window-Sill Farm* 
PART 2 (CONCLUDED) 
By Mrs. ALBERT MICHELSON 


Member of Chicago Chapter of Wild 
Flower Preservation Society of 
America 

BEFORE we entered the animal shop 

we had to look over thoroughly the 
most attractive of windows. There was 
a row of square bird cages at the bot- 
tom in which were housed several fami- 
lies of fat puppies. Johnnie loved and 
wanted every single one. But 
mamma, who herself loved dogs, | 
refused firmly to hold out even '\ 
the far-away hope of next Christ- |} | 
mas. 
should be a good one,” she said. 
“Heaven knows what these might 
turn into. As they started in a 
cage, they might grow feathers.” 

I think Johnnie could have 
found it in his heart to love even 
a dog with feathers, but just then 
he fell in love with a lot of frail, 
tender, little white rabbits that 
lived in cages one floor above 
the puppies. Next to them were 
stocky, brown and white guinea- 
pigs, and above were white mice 
and.turtles and parrots. There 
never was such a lovely place. 

At last Johnnie consented to 
leave the window and come into 
the shop. A perfect bedlam of 
yaps and squeaks, trills and 
whistlings, bewildered us. While, 
above it all, the voice of a large 
green parrot, swinging head down from 
his perch, was heard saying to himself 
or to others, “Sit up and don’t be a 
fool.” 

Johnnie was lost in bewildered ad- 
miration. But his mamma came to the 
rescue with, “Johnnie, the doctor said 
you might be out one hour. Half an 
hour is gone, and it will take us fif- 
teen minutes to drive back, so you have 
just fifteen minutes to buy what you 
want.” 

That brought him back from _ the 
entrancing cockatoo-and-monkey-tropics 
where he had been wandering. 

He strode right to the shelf of. big 
glass bowls, each holding a _ different 
kind of fish. Meanwhile I had secured 
an attendant with a pail and dipnet. 

“How many fish do you want?” she 
asked. 

Johnnie and I exchanged a look that 
said, “A fish to avgallon.” “Ten fish,” 
said he. 

“Let’s begin with the smaller ones 
and work up,’ I suggested. So he 
chose some tiny, red, curly snails that 
come from some _ faraway tropical 
islands, but take kindly to little boys’ 
fishponds; and some fat, little, brown 
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“No, if one gets a dog, it WR 


ones that he liked because they had 
queer front doors that they could open 
and shut again when they wanted pri- 
vacy; and a pair of huge, round snails 
as big as the goldfish, which the shop- 
girl told him would lay about a thou- 
sand coral-pink eggs apiece in the 
spring. Johnnie looked at me question- 
ingly. 

“Indeed, they do,’ I agreed. “Snails 
have enormous families. If the fish 
don’t eat the eggs, you may have a 
big snailery by Then -we 


spring.” 


—— 
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“JOHNNIE” 


turned our attention to the tadpoles. 
He chose several different kinds. 
“Tadpoles are scavengers and will eat 
any decaying plant or animal matter 
that might otherwise make the fish ill. 
But once in a while you must give them 


other food. And the thing they like 
best is cornmeal. You can tie up a 
spoonful of it in little coarse muslin 


and lower it into the pond, and they 
will come like chickens and you can 
see them lick at the bag.” 

“Will they turn into frogs?” 

“Sometimes they will, but this kind 
takes two years.” 

“O, look at those darling, little, silver 
fish, and the teeny goldfish in with 
them! Do let’s get some of those.” So 
we chose one of each. 

“These are the hardest ones of all to 
keep alive and well, Johnnie,” I said. 
“Sometimes I have succeeded in curing 


- animals living there. 
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them when they get ill. 
them away from the other fish to keep 


One takes 


the well ones from catching the trou 
ble, and puts them in a little hospital | 
bowl, and then one puts them into 4a 


little bath of salt water for about two 
or three minutes, and lifts them out 
again carefully into the hospital bowl 
with a tablespoon. Fish, you know, 
must never be touched with the hand.” 
‘But Johnnie was not listening. He 
had discovered a black tekescope fish. 
“Look, look at the little pop-eyed 
one! He’s staring at me—I think he 
likes me. O, can’t we take him? Say, 
can he really see with those funny 
eyes?” And hardly had the black fish 
been transferred to the pail, when a 
lovely Japanese fantail drifted by with 


lazy motion and trailed his golden veils 


where Johnnie’s keen eyes spied his — 


beauty; and then a ghostlike silver fish 
—‘He looks as if he didn’t have any 
skin at all,” said the little boy. 

“Now, darling,” I said, “take my ad- 
vice and get two or three plain, stocky, 
little, old-fashioned goldfish, that are 
hardiest of all. They will be more 
apt to get tame, too. Some I have 
had came when I rapped on the 
side of the bowl, and would nib- 
ble my finger when I held it in 
the water. And if you should 
have bad luck and lose some of 
the others, you can count on 
these little fellows to grow ang 
thrive.” 

Then we bought two kinds 
of fish food, the powdered 
shrimp and the white wafer. 

“Now, Johnnie, don’t forget 
that here lies the chief danger 


them by throwing in too much food. Fish 
need to be fed only twice a week, and then 
very, very little at a time. You seé, 
when you put more food in than they 
can eat,.it decays and makes a poison 
gas in the water which soon kills all 
The reason you 
need not change the water is that the 
plants breathe out just what the fish 
breathe in, and the fish breathe out 
just what the plants need to breathe 
in,’so—"’ 

“Yes, but what is it?” kes Johnnie 
with a puzzled frown. \ ; 

“It’s called ‘carbon dioxide.’” ~ 

“It sounds awful queer,” said Johnnie, 
wrinkling his nose. 

“Tt isn’t,’ I answered. 
it out yourself.” 

Johnnie blew out his breath hard, as 
if he had a new accomplishment. a 
blew out an awful lot that time,” he 
Said ee 4 

“Yes. And all plants need to breathe 
it in—land plants and water plants, too. 
And then, in return, they breathe o 
oxygen which you and I and the fish 


“You breathe 


to the lives of your fish. Most people kill | 
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' book of Greek myths. 
‘what ’ud be a good name for that pop- 
eyed 


/ beauty of 


a 

and all animals need, so that it’s a very 
good exchange, you see. And that’s the 
reason why, if you have too many fish 
in the water, it gets too full of carbon 
dioxide; and, if you have too many 
plants, it gets too full of oxygen; but if 
you have them just rightly balanced—” 

“One gallon of water; one bunch of 
plants; one fish,” recited Johnnie. 

“Exactly. Then the water stays 
Sweet and nice and need only be 
changed once in several months, when 
the little green slime-plants have made 
the sides of the aquarium look dull.” 

I went home with Johnnie and saw 
the fish installed in their new home, 
which, by this time, was as clear as 
erystal. Johnnie was so entranced by 


‘the beauty of the golden fantail that he 


gave him the name of Apollo, from his 
“An’ I tell you 


fellow— we'll call him ‘Black 
Imp,’ he said, “and I’ll call this silver 
one ‘Beauty.’” And -he hung over the 
glass bowl, talking softly to himself 
and to his fish, delighted with the 
“Apollo” and the orgish 
charm of “Black Imp,” floating in and 


out of the waterweeds, so that he never 


even heard my good-byes. I motioned 


to his mother not to disturb him, for 


his happy face, and his growing love of 


plants and animals and knowledge of 


their ways, and the understanding gen- 


_tleness that comes from this love, were 
the reward toward which I had been 
working. | 
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Peck Pleasant 


E cannot, of course, all be hand- 
some, 
And it’s hard for us all to be good; 
We are sure now and then to be lonely, 
And we don’t always do as we should. 


To be patient is not always easy, 

To be cheerful is much harder still, 
But at least we can always be pleasant, 

If we make up our minds that we will. 


And it, pays every time to be kindly, 
Altho’ you feel worried and blue; 
If you smile at the world and look cheer- 
mele 
The world will soon smile back at you. 


So try to brace up and look pleasant, 
No matter how low you are down; 
Good humor is always contagious, 
But you banish your friends when you 
frown. 
—Anna F. Canfield. 


The Young Reserves 


T last the name for our boys’ and 
girls’ club has been selected. On 
March 4 a committee from the editorial 
staff of Tor Baptist met in the office of 
the editor-in-chief and, after carefully con- 
sidering the list of fifty-one names which 
the girls and boys had sent in, the name 
at the head of this paragraph was chosen 
by unanimous agreement. 
Miss Emily M. MacDonald of Brewer, 
Me., has the honor of naming our club 


Cryptogram 


Who can 
this one? A flag 
indicates the end 
of a word. This 
cryptogram was 
made by an eleven- 
year-old boy in the 
eighth grade. 


solve 


a 


Answer to Char- 
lotte Kendr ick’s 
puzzle in the issue 
of March 6: Hart- 
ford. 
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and receives the prize of $1. 

We wish to make honorable mention of 
the following persons whose names for 
the club were seriously considered: 
Esther C. Brown, Los Angeles, Cal.; Anna 
Marshale, Barnard, Kan.; Lucile Jackson, 
Gibbon, Mont.; Laurel Paulson, Atwater, 
Minn., and George Sharp, Urbana, Ill. We 
hope that you will all like the name 
chosen. We think it is splendid because 
it indicates that our boys and girls are 
now in active service and also that they 
will be ready to “carry on’ when they 
are called upon to take the places of the 
older people. 

We suggest only one condition to mem- 
bership in The Young Reserves, and that 
is that you try to do something each day 
to help somebody else. 

How many want to belong to The 
Young Reserves? We have already heard 
from a large number of boys and girls 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, 
and we expect to hear from hosts of 
others. 

Yours for the success of our club, 

EDITOR FOR THE YOUNG RESERVES. 


Departmental Teaching as She 
Is Taught in Haiti 


When Prof. Bourgeois, recently ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for 
Haiti at the instance of the American 
officials of the marine corps who are po- 
licing that turbulent black republic, was 
inspecting his force of native teachers, 
he found one school ma’am from a remote 
jungle district who could not sign her 
name on the official register. When in- 
terrogated as to how she secured her po- 
sition in view of her inability to write, 
the dusky pedagogue was not a whit 
abashed. 

“O,” she exclaimed, in the island dia- 
lect, which is a corruption of the French, 
“that makes no difference. You see I am 
the teacher of reading, not of writing.” 


Letters 


Albion, N. Y. 
My Dear Editor: 

I am much interested in the club for boys 
and girls. It is the best department in Tur 
Baptist, I think. 

As Baptists are liberty lovers, I think that 
would be a good name. 

Wishing you success in this department, 
I am, Your friend, 

LAMONT MCNALL. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

We take THE Baptist. 
children each week. I am twelve years old 
next June. I go to the Longfellow School 
and I’m in the fifth grade. I am interested 
in your boys’ and girls’ club. Let us call 
the club “The Baptist Boosters.’’ I might 
send you some jokes if you want me to. JI 
think I will close now. 

Your friend, 
GEORGE F. BUTLER. 


I read the part for 


Roxbury, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

I am glad when the mail man brings THe 
3APTIST. I am especially interested in the 
boys’ and girls’ column. I think a good name 
for that club would be ‘‘The Juniors’ Corner.’ 

My brother and sister both have a pet 
canary. They are good canaries. One's 
name is Dewey and the other’s name is Mil- 
dred. Dewey can sing well. 

I am thirteen years of age and am in the 
seventh grade of the Lowell School. 

Your “best friend,” 


TOPIC FOR MARCH 28 
Missions on _ Baptist 
Fields 
Acts 14:8-17 (Conquest Meeting) 

“We also are but men, with kindred 
natures to your own; and we bring you 
the good news that you are to turn from 
these unreal things, to worship the ever- 
living God, the Creator of earth and sky 
and sea and of everything that is im 

them.” 

1. Literature: THE Baptist of Feb. 21; 
“The Ministry of Healing,” by Lipphard, 
85 cents; “Our Work on the Congo,” by 
Mabie, 15 cents. 

2. Divine origin: “Preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom and healing the sick 
were the two characteristics of the earth- 
ly ministry of Jesus. Although the 
modern medical missionary receives his 
appointment from a board, he receives 
his commission direct from the great 
Physician.” Jesus announced his pro- 
gram in the following terms: “To preach 
the gospel to the poor, to heal the brok- 
en-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, the recovering of sight to the 
blind, and to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 

3. Scriptural authority: “The number 
of passages in the gospel records calling 
attention to the healing ministry of 
Jesus is far greater than the average 
reader would suppose. What a wonder- 
ful picture that must have been at the 
close of the day, when the sun was set, 
and the Master, fatigued after a weary 
day’s labor, would come to the door for 
a breath of fresh air, only to discover 
that the entire city had gathered to- 
gether before his door, bringing all who 
were diseased, anxiously awaiting his 
healing touch!” 

4. Is it fair? “In the Back Bay dis- 
trict of Boston one can find as Many as 
fifteen offices of physicians in a single 
block, whereas in China a traveler could 
pass through not fifteen blocks but 1500 
villages and find no evidence of the pres- 
ence of a doctor. About ninety million 
people in Africa are dependent entirely 
on their witch doctors and native medi- 
cine men for aid in time of sickness.” 

5. Calling the roll: Dr. C. R. Manley, 
Ongole, South India; Dr. J. C. King, 
Banza Manteke, Congo; Dr. W. H. Les- 
lie, Belgian Congo; Dr. J. S. Timpany, 
Hanumakonda, South India; Dr. R. C. 
Thomas, Iloilo, Philippine Islands; Dr. 
Cc. B. Lesher, Chaoyang, South China; 
Dr. W. R. Morse, Suifu, West China, and 
a large number of others who deserve a 
place among the “immortals” of the 
earth. These represent our Baptist young 
people. What a royal host they are! 

6. Program of advance: Our mission- 
ary staff consists of 237 missionary fam- 
ilies; 181 single women missionaries; 
6872 native workers. We have 1745 


Medical Mission 
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4 Pade page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 


tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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churches with a membership of 186,382. 
We have 2789 schools of all grades with 
an enrolment of 84,469. We have twenty- 
seven hospitals, and we need to erect not 
less than nineteen new ones during the 
next five years. We should send out a 
large number of doctors and nurses at 
once. Now that the war is over, we 
ought to be able to lay hold of many 
fine young physicians who would be ready 
to dedicate their lives to service in non- 
Christian lands. Our whole medical 
work calls for a great advance. (Consult 
the Survey for additional facts.) 


NEWS 

West Virginia 

At the Baptist Temple, Charleston, a 
young people’s department has been or- 
ganized with a council of twenty-four and 
a superintendent elected by the church. 
Results: Intermediate B. Y. P. U. of 
forty members in flourishing condition; 
junior B. Y. P. U. organized with splendid 
promise; senior B. Y. P. U. doubled in 
membership and attendance; strong Boy 
Scout troop and Girl Scouts; boys’ ath- 
letic association, city winners in basket: 
ball; Amoma basket ball team, city win- 
ners; Baraca team, playing colleges of 
state, with fine prospects for top-notch; 
Life Service League of nine members; 
young women’s auxiliary projected. 


Texas 


Dallas has a well organized interme- 
diate city B. Y. P. U. 
A Double-Up Campaign 
for tithers was put on for the month of 
January by the Baptist Tithers’ League, 
with gratifying results. 
The Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations met in St. 
Louis, Mo., Jan. 28-29. A number of im- 
portant actions were taken, including 
plans for merger with the International 
Sunday School Association. The commit- 
tee on reference and council was _ in- 
structed to proceed, looking forward to 
completion of merger as soon as possible. 
Missouri 

Arcadia Heights Summer Assembly 
will be held Aug. 2-16. Mr. J. S. Newell, 
vice-president of the B. Y. P. U. of Amer- 
ica, is president. 
West Washington 
young people are raising money to buy 
their assembly grounds at “Burton on 
Vashon.” The assembly meets Aug. 10-20. 
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IN SUCH AN HOUR AS THIS _ Ff 


An Open Letter to the Young People of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
At a recent meeting of the administra- 
tive committee of the General Board of 
Promotion, the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America was requested to “re- 
cruit a force of young people in each 
church under a special name to take part 
in the publicity and educational cam- 
paign, with suggestions of definite serv- 
ice noted in a pledge form.” e 
Growing out of this recommendation, 
we have decided to organize a large army 
of our Baptist young people under the 
name of “The King’s Own” in the New 
World Movement. A special form of 
pledge has been prepared and mailed to } 
all the young people’s societies within the | 
territory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. If this material has not reached . 
the young people of your church, please | 
write at once to headquarters, 125 N. | 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, requesting that 
same be sent at once. g 
This is the first great opportunity our 
Baptist. young people of the Northern | 
Baptist Convention have had to do a big 
thing in codperation with the whole de 
nomination. The eyes of the whole de-| 
nomination are upon us. Surely our fine’ 
hosts of young men and women will 
measure up in this hour of crisis. We, 
believe it will be possible to recruit 50, 
000 members in this magnificant army of | 
“The King’s Own.” We must hear the} 
call of the Christ in this call of the de 
nomination. Is it asking too much that) 
we place ourselves at the Master’s dis- 
posal for this period of time? Can we. 
do less than this and feel that we have 
measured up to the opportunity? *, 
There are many things you can do, 
such as assisting your pastor in making) 
out campaign lists and cards, going after 
the non-resident membership of the 
church, serving as minute-men and) 
minute-women, and taking publicity ma- 
terial of the New World Movement to 
absentees. People who attend ehurch| 
regularly will know about the big things 
in the air, but the absentees present a 
difficult problem. Your pastor is perhaps) 
overworked. Call by and do some steno-| 
graphic work for him. He needs your 
encouragement and deepest loyalty dur: 
ing the stress of the campaign—from now 
until May 2. Fit 
We sing “Like a Mighty Army Moves 
the Church of God.” Let’s make it a 
downright reality by joining “The King’s 
Own!” Secure the signed pledges and 
send them in without delay. i 
Depending absolutely upon your im 
terest and fidelity to a great task in this 
hour of need, I am, ‘ 
Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES ASA WHITE, 
General Secretary. — 


———— 
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‘eligious Education in the 
United States 


By Epwin M. Potear 

NGLAND has raised the limit of com- 
(eer schooling at public expense 
ighteen years, and France is propos- 
san even longer stretch of compulsory 
vation. We in this country keep up 
‘boasting about leading the procession 
| steadily keep our place at the tail 
_ We have more than a million illit- 
ces above the age of ten, and we con- 
| ourselves with twelve and fourteen 
‘ne age limit of compulsory school at- 
jance in the states which have com- 
‘ory laws, while some states still re- 
; to enact such laws. 

‘iis situation, once it is realized, ex- 
jh grave concern, and already educa- 
al experts and the government at 
ihington are undertaking to arouse 
«country and to supply remedial leg- 
jion. The lines of progress already 
out include greatly extended courses 
hysical education (including hygiene 
(sanitation) and in industrial and vo- 
inal education, the American Manu- 
‘irers’ Association insisting on in- 
‘tion in the technique of the various 
138; and, at the same time, cultural 
jation is coming in for new emphasis, 
‘only condition being that the social 
‘ices shall be made central in the dis- 
‘ly cultural discipline. Such a pro- 
‘1 of public education is our chief re- 
ice for growing a 

1ed Democracy 

1e€ common acceptance by all persons 
chool age of the same disciplines, in 
{Same atmosphere, with the same 
8, has its perils, of course. It may 
‘!t in turning out machine-made prod- 
| instead of efficient human beings; 
ion the other hand, an efficient democ- 
_ requires a common mind, with a 
: average intelligence and common so- 
aims. But the program here sketched 
‘ides 

lace for Religious Education 

ir four years the world has stood 
Ist at the spectacle of what a highly 
ed population without the restraints 
‘guidance of religion can do. Incited 
he ambition to rule the world and 
ied by science, they have fulfilled a 
‘ast of George Gissing in 1903 (“Rye- 
| Papers,” Winter Section, chap. 18). 
‘foresaw “A time of vast conflicts 
h,” said he, “will pale into insignifi- 
\> the thousand wars of old, and likely 
ot will whelm all the laborious ad- 
‘®S of mankind in  blood-drenched 
3.’ One trembles to think that the 
od States may miss the lesson of this 
pse of scientific civilization. We 
/ Miss it unless we devise some 
\'8 of putting “the forces that make 
/haracter in control of the forces that 
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make for culture.” At best our social 
order will be guided by enlightened self- 
interest alone if we leave religion out 
of our education program. It must be 
confessed that the 

Prospect for Religious Education 

is not encouraging. We are committed 
to the doctrine of complete separation of 
church and state. It follows that the 
state cannot teach religion. Meantime 
the church has not yet conceived itself 
as primarily or even secondarily a teach- 
ing institution. Or if, as is the case with 
one denomination, the church undertakes 
a complete system of parochial schools 
parallel to the state system, it is a grave 
question whether the church system, be- 
ing diverse in atmosphere and aim, does 
not imperil the unity of our democracy. 
The Bible schools, held for an hour on 
Sunday, are wholly inadequate to the 
need; and as yet the suggestions looking 
to. a use of public-school buildings by 
church workers do not go far enough. In 
a typical New England community, 60 per 
cent of the pupils in the public schools 
do not attend any Bible schools, and they 
would probably be unavailable for the re- 
ligious instruction hour in the public- 
school building without compulsory at- 
tendance, which is manifestly out of the 
question. 

The case sums up about as follows: 

1. A merely scientific civilization car- 
ries no guarantee of its own survival; it 
may only prove man “the most ferocious 
of beasts.” a 

2. The culture and the restraint and 
the guidance of religion are essential to 
a permanent social order. 

3. Our system of government provides 
no instruments and no channels for in- 
fusing religion into public education. 
Result: An amazing and humiliating ig- 
norance of the greatest body of religious 
literature in existence, viz., the Bible. 

4, What can be done? Something 
must be done and on a big scale. It will 
be fatal to let things take their own 
course, to drift. Here are two or three 
suggestions: 

(1) Private enterprise with adequate 


' endowments may do a great deal. 


(2) Denominational schools may con- 
tribute a body of people trained in a re- 
ligious atmosphere and instructed in the 
Bible to the public schools as teachers 
who will carry in their person the stimu- 
lus and the inspiration of religion to all 
the youth in their charge. 

(3) The churches must reorganize 
their work and become schools of re- 
ligion. At present they are for the most 
part, and with only here and there an 
exception, preaching stations, and their 
aim is the cultivation of personal piety in 
the members. They must become schools, 
organized to teach from the kindergar- 
ten to old age, and, as such, community 
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centers, gathering the whole community 
and all ages into their greatly elaborated 
plants every afternoon and evening, with 
curriculums of study and recreation all 
centered in religion. When our churches 
become schools of Christianity, adequate- 
ly officered and financed for the greatly 
enlarged and intensified ministry, we 
shall begin to put the salt of religion 
into our society, which without it may 
rot before our eyes. In the budget of the 
New World Movement of northern Bap- 
tists is over two million dollars for the 
definite purpose of developing: in our 
churches systems of religious education. 
If this fund is raised, we shall be able 
to help many of our churches to become 
schools of Christianity. We must not fail 
in the face of this issue. 


| International Uniform Lesson, 


March 28 


THE LIFE-WORK OF PETER AND 
JOHN 
Rev. 21:21 to 22:5 
PREPARED BY Dr. JAMES M, STIFLER* 


Jesus Christ was a great spiritual fact, 
a tremendous power that Peter and John 
had become acquainted with. Their con- 
tribution to human history was the faith- 
ful way they interpreted that spiritual 
fact and power in the life of their age. 


1. Peter Preaches at Pentecost 


And on that primal occasion Peter 
demonstrated that he and his companions 
had been the recipients of a new and a 
divine power. He showed that that 
power was to be a permanent possession 
of men. 


Il. Peter and John Heal 


This incident shows that it is the wish 
and the power of Christ to do much more 
than simply give alms to the needy. He 
means to help men to such a position 
that they can help themselves, which is 
far better than merely giving relief. 

When we make men independent we 
make them happy, and this is evidently 
one of the true aims of Christ in this 
world. 


Ill. Their Boldness 


This council that Peter stood before 
was the same one that only a few weeks 
before had hustled Jesus to his death, 
and Peter took just the same attitude to 
these men that his Master had taken. 
He was fearless. The effect of the spirit 
of Jesus in men is to make them both 
progressive and fearless. 

IV. Peter Stands for Truth 

The Christian life, when organized into 
a church, has to encounter danger from 
the inside as well as the outside. Ana- 
nias and his wife had so inadequate an 

(Continued on page 286) 


*By courtesy of the 
Publication Society. 


American Baptist 


“A LABRADOR DOCTOR”* 


Who does not know of Dr. Grenfell and 
his work? Thousands have heard him 
speak or read the reports of his labors 
and have felt moved to help in the work 
which he is doing for the people of the 
Labrador coast. Here is a book which 
not only reveals the man, but makes us 
acquainted with the boy out of which 
the man grew. More than that, we are 
made acquainted with a home and with 
influences which go far toward explain- 
ing the character of one who ranks high 
among the world’s living benefactors. 

He was reared in a home where love 
dwelt. His father was a quiet scholar, 
of unusual intellectual ability and sweet- 
ness of disposition. ‘To his mother, Dr. 
Grenfell pays this high tribute: “Sitting 
here looking back over fifty years of life, 
I cannot pick out one thing to criticise in 
my mother.” That he recognizes his in- 
debtedness to his parents is made clear 
by his remark: “I owe someone an in- 
finite debt for a temperament which does 
not go half way to meet trouble.” 

As a lad, athletics occupied every mo- 
ment of his spare time and his passion 
was a sailboat. He was intensely in- 
terested in natural history and seems to 
have specialized in butterflies and moths. 
The picture which he draws for us is of 
a boy intensely alive and interested in 
real things. .The sketch of the school 
which he attended and of some of his 
comrades is picturesque and wonderfully 
interesting. The boys were furnished 
beer in large blue China mugs-at every 
dinner, and they helped themselves to as 
much as they liked. Of one of his school- 
mates, he gives us this delicious descrip- 
tion: “His stuttering consisted in blow- 
ing out both his cheeks like a balloon 
and making noises which resembled a 
back-firing motor engine.” 

One is tempted to quote from every 
page of this delightful story. Here is 
recorded his philosophy of life, not in set 
phrases, but by means of suggestive com- 
ment begotten of personal experience. 
Speaking of riding his pony, he says, 
“We were taught that great lesson in 
life, not to be afraid of falling, but to 
learn how to take a fall.” When he was 
in school, his mother posted a box of 
. flowers to him every week. To his record 
of this fact he adds: “It is these deeds 
of love—not words, however touching— 
that never fade from the soul and, to the 
last, make appeal to the wandering boy 
to arise and do things.” Some explana- 
tion of his devotion to a task that is im- 
mensely difficult and in which there is 
no little hardship may be found in the 
remark: “The tough jobs are the very 
ones which appeal to real men. It would 


*“A Labrador Doctor.’’ An Autobiography. 
By Wilfred Thomason Grenfell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4 net. 


be well if the churches realized this for 
therein lies the real secret of Christi- 
anity?’ 

It would be a delight to follow him out 
of boyhood into manhood, to the medical 
school and into his chosen work. To do 
this, however, would be to reprint the 
book. The great turning point in his life 
came in a meeting held by D. L. Moody, 
when the professional Christian became 
a vital one. ‘When eventually I left,” 
says Dr. Grenfell, “it was with the de- 
termination either to make religion a 
real effort to do as I thought Christ 
would do in my place as a doctor, or 


DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


frankly to abandon it.” Here is the Se- 
cret of this wonderful life: the purpose 
to reproduce Jesus Christ. 

Some of the sentences which grip and 
hold the reader are also illuminating as 
regards the man: “The only real joy 


of possession is the opportunity which it ~ 


offers of a larger life of service.” ‘There 
is nothing so thoroughly reactionary that 
I know of as religious prejudice well 
ground in.” “The community which 
sows a neglected childhood reaps a whirl- 
wind in defective manhood.” “Unless a 
Christian is a witness in his life, his 
opinions do not matter two pins to God 
or man.” “The test of education is its 
communal effect and no education is 
complete which leaves the individual ig- 
norant of the things which concern his 
larger relationship to his country, any 
more than he is anything beyond a 
learned animal if he knows nothing of 


his opportunities and responsibilit 
a son of God.” 

The book is made unusually inte 
by the clever turns in phrasing 
the saving sense of humor con 
present. Writing of an experien 
small seaport where they touche 
yachting trip, he describes “a very 
man, not over five feet high, ma 
a woman considerably over six feet 
was an idle, drunken little rascal, 
met her one day striding down t 
with her intoxicated little spouse w 
up in her apron and feebly pro 
In mid-Atlantic, while he was 
cricket on deck, the ball went o 
and Dr. Grenfell after it, shouting 
helmsman to tack back. “This h 
says the writer, “but I failed to ¢ 
off the first time as he got a bit 
However, we rescued the ball.” - 
of trying to introduce a woman Wl 
name he could not recall: “Pray let 
present to you Mrs. M—m—m.” “O,: 
mind, doctor,” said the gentleman, 
have been married for over thirty ye 

No book has appeared in recen 
which is more worthy of a wide 
or which will prove more helpful | 
this. ; 


“The Christ of Christianity.” 


By James Madison Stifler, 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
tion. 


Endless are the radiations of | 
emitted from the person and word: 
the Man of Galilee. He is being seen 
stantly from new viewpoints of the h 
or brain of devout students of his 
and the impressions are being perenr 
announced in press and pulpit. Sue 
the volume from the heart and s 
the popular pastor of the First Ba 
Church in Evanston, Ill. The ¢ 


New 
Second 


- are a series of thirty-two essays 0 


sermons on the religion of Jesus as 
sented by Luke in his gospel and i 
Acts of the Apostles. Each essay is 
troduced by an excerpt from the g 
or Acts—a portion of a chapter—2 
the record of an event in the Mast 
which is the basis of the essay. — 
titles of some of the essays indicate | 
trend: ‘The Birth and Family of Je 
“The Temptation;” “Prayer;” “His 
and Death;” “The Resurrection;” 
Church and Its Development.” 
essay is supplemented by questio 
suggestions for review. The essays 
adorned by any attempt at rhetori 
play or literary decorations. The 
ology is simple, lucid and most en 
The attractiveness is confined to th 
Figure around which the content 
volve. The author omits critical di 
sions on such subjects as the virgit 
the resurrection, the second adver 
other swhjects of controversy. 


Nebraska News 
By C202. POPE 


‘o important gatherings have been 
in Nebraska recently, both in Lin- 
They were the Interchurch con- 
ce and a called meeting of the Ne- 
ca Convention. 
e latter was scheduled for Feb: 16 
17, just prior to the meeting of the 
church. The object was the con- 
ation of a new constitution for the 
sntion. At the annual meeting held 
‘April, a committee on revision was 
inted with Rev. John L. Barton as 
man. The committee was not ready 
port until late in December, when 
eting of the convention board was 
| and the report was presented to 
body and was recommended by it 
‘2 convention. The main features of 
evised constitution are the creation 
partments of service and of the of- 
yf executive secretary. It provides 
lfepartments of state missions and 
selism, promotion, institutional edu- 
11 and religious education. It was 
sionally adopted and will be tested 
‘ending final action at the annual 
‘ng, which will occur next October. 
‘Ray EH. York was elected executive 
itary; Rev. C. H. Bancroft, secretary 
‘e board of promotion; Rey. B. P. 
iwrdson, secretary of state missions 
2vangelism; and Rev. J. D. Collins, 
itary of religious education. As yet 
-have not all signified their accept- 
_ A department of women’s work 
‘orovided for in the proposed consti- 
1, but action upon this provision 
held in abeyance until the annual 
ng. 
e question of state headquarters 
one for lively debate, Omaha, Lin- 
and-Grand Island being the contest- 
fOr the honors. After prolonged dis- 
on, the decision was left to the con- 
on board, which body in turn has 
ved the matter to the churches. In 
meantime, temporary headquarters 
been established in Omaha. 
b Interchurch conference was held 
18 and 19. It was under the lead- 
2 of J. Campbell White and was not 
le 4 led but was strong in all its 
| Between 700 and 800 ministers 
actically all Protestant codperating 
ainations from all parts of the state 
in attendance. The survey of 
| conditions and needs was so viv- 
resented both by pictures and illu- 
ing addresses that no one who saw 
neard could help being convinced 
profoundly of the wisdom and sig- 
nee of the great program which is 
on. The conference was enthusi- 
in its support and endorsement of 
aterchurch. ‘ 
| York and Mr. Bancroft are busy 
at headquarters, 2505 Hamilton St., 
a. They had selected the state or- 
2rs for the New World Movement 
to March 1 and had held two meet- 
with them. These men, were sup- 
to be out in the state during the 
of March 1 to 8 organizing the 
i They, together with their co- 
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laborers in the smaller groups, will be in 
conference in Lincoln March 15 and 16. 
It is supposed that this body will be 
composed of some 300 persons. We real- 
ize that a great task is before us, but 
deep convictions are beginning to take 
hold upon some of us, and the ‘charm of 
the impossible” is beginning to lure us 
on. We are tunnelling the “mountain” 
preparatory to casting it “into the sea” 
by May 2. 

The First Church, Lincoln, has just 
taken enthusiastic action to install a new 
$10,000 organ. This will call for some 
additional expense in remodeling the or- 
gan loft, pulpit and baptistery. When 
all this is done the church will have an 
exceedingly fine auditorium. Since Dr. 
W. T. Elmore came to the church a year 
and three months ago, 187 members 
have been added. 

The East Lincoln Church held. its an- 
nual meeting and roll call the evening 
of March 5. Fully 200 people were pres- 
ent, and an enthusiastic and encouraging 
occasion was made of the event. 

Recently a Baptist social union has 
been formed in Lincoln from which 
much is expected in the way of develop- 
ment of Baptist interests in the city. 


The National Capital 
By J. J. Muir 


Baptist people throughout the country 
should know something of the churches 
and their pastors in the national capital. 
A few of these churches and pastors are 
well known, and they deserve the worthy 
notoriety they enjoy, but there are others 
seldom heard of in the denominational 
press, and for their sake especially is 
this letter written. 

On what is called Capitol Hill are two 
churches. Rev. John Compton Ball, the 
beloved pastor of the Metropolitan 


Church, is doing a splendid work. We - 


all wish that his health were better. 
Among the recent additions to the ex- 
cellent equipment of the Metropolitan 
Church is a fine organ—a Carnegie or- 
gan, as part of the purchase money came 
from the late Andrew Carnegie. Not 
far away is the Grace Church, where the 
many-sided pastor, Rev. F. W. Johnson, 
is fulfilling a noble ministry. He pos- 
sesses the art of raising money as well 
as interesting people. Both of these 
churches were hampered by debt. In the 
spirit of sacrifice, they resolved upon de- 
liverance from such an incubus. In each 
case the debt has been practically wiped 
out. Not far to the east of Grace Church 
is the Second Church, where Rev. How- 
ard I. Stewart is making his presence 
felt as a pastor who possesses in no 
mean degree the gifts of an evangelist. 
Large congregations wait on his min- 
istry. This church has alJso installed a 
new organ. These brethren on the Hill 
were formerly from Pennsylvania and 
are graduates of Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary. 

A little to the west of Capitol Hill is 
the Centennial Church, Rey. BE. H. Swem, 
pastor. He is original in his subjects, 
both in title and treatmeni, but always 


loyal to truth. After more than twenty- 
five years’ ministry in this city, he ac- 
cepted a call in the Southland. Not 
many months had elapsed when he re- 
turned, believing that Washington, for 
fellowship and service, was unique. The 
Centennial is the third church which 
within’ a year has ‘secured a new organ. 

In south Washington we have two 
churches. The Fifth Church is where 
for over forty-five years Dr. C.C. Meader, 
of blessed memory, toiled and accom- 
plished as the first pastor. Now Dr. John 
K. Briggs is the honored pastor. He 
holds the record among us as the “mar- 
rying parson.” But this is not his main 
business, for his fidelity to the gospel is 
unquestioned. The church has a mem- 
bership of nearly 1400 and is second to 
Calvary in membership and in Sunday- 
school enrolment. It has always been 
affiliated with the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. It happily concurs in the pres- 
ent budget plan and divides equally its 
missionary contributions this year be- 
tween both conventions. Kendall Church, 
not far removed, has had a sad experi- 
ence in the prolonged sickness of its 
pastor, Rev. F. L. Griffen, 

Turning toward Georgetown, now a 
part of northwest Washington, the West 
Washington Church is worthy of a visit. 
It is under the efficient leadership of Rev. 
W. R. Flannagan, who succeeded the la- 
mented Dr. B. D. Gaw. Progress and 
earnestness mark the life of pastor and 
people. 

In the opposite direction, far to the 
east, is the Brookland Church, which en- 
joys the thoughtful and helpful ministry 
of the beloved Dr. H. W. O. Millington. 
Mr. Millington is regarded as the father 
of our Baptist orphanage. One of his 
members, Mr.-John B. Lord, contributed 
the property which houses this institu- 
tion. 

Petworth has grown from a mission to 
a self-supporting and vigorous chureh un- 
der the enthusiastic ministry of Rev. F. 
Paul Langhorne. The Congress Heights 
Church, Dr. E. E. Richardson, pastor, has 
also become self-supporting, and so, too, 
the Anacostia Church, Dr. H. T. Cousins, 
pastor. In this connection must not be 
forgotten the Hast Washington Heights 
Church, which a few years ago threw 
off its swaddling band and resolved to 
go alone with Rev. J. W. Many, our only 
bachelor pastor, who is so wedded to his 
work that no inducements can incline 
him to give it up. 

Bethany must not be omitted from this 
list of our active churches. Rev. Hugh 
T. Stevenson is the pastor. He is a sort 
of Baptist encyclopedia and keeps in 
touch with many interests, religious and 
fraternal, and is always ready to help 
any good cause. The Maryland Avenue 
pastor, Rey. H. M. Lawson, is tempo- 
rarily laid aside. 

Rev. Amos Clary is seeking to build 
up one of the waste places in the Dis? 
trict of Columbia, even Tennallytown. 

The one Italian Church in Washington, 
the Church of the Redeemer, under Rev. 
M. C. Marseglia, is slowly but surely 
forging ahead. 
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Of the First, Calvary and Immanuel 
churches nothing need be said in this 
letter. We rejoice in the growth which 
is respectively theirs and wish them con- 
tinuous enlargement. 

There is yet another church. The Tem- 
ple, freed from its mortgage indebted- 
ness, looks hopefully toward the future. 


Sunny Southern California 
By JOHN SNAPE 

The campaign progresses. Dr. Fred- 
erick G. Davies, our state promotion sec- 
retary, is rapidly rounding out his plans 
and program. Already he has listed and 
lined up several of our strongest men 
to assist in the campaign as the trail 
grows hotter. A ‘special meeting of the 
state convention board was held Tues- 
day, March 9, to discuss and adopt 
Southern California’s allotment of the 
$100,000,000. It looks like a pretty stiff 
allotment—$3,669,000—but it “can and 
must and will be raised. 

Dr. Charles F. Winbigler 

This able and well-known minister has 
recently been received as pastor of the 
Central Church of Los Angeles. Recog- 
nition services were held Feb. 24, at 
which addresses of -welcome and con- 
gratulation were made by Drs. Francis, 
Brougher, Rider, Harper and Snape. Dr. 
Winbigler has held important pastorates 
in Philadelphia and Washington and 
comes to the Central Church rich in 
ripened experience. Rev. B. F. Goodfield, 
the former pastor, began his new work at 
the College Avenue Church of Toronto a 
few weeks ago. 

Dr. Charles E. McClellan 

This honored servant of God slipped 
away home Feb. 23. He had come to 
Southern California in the hope of health, 
but he had waited too long. His body 
was laid to rest in beautiful Inglewood 
Cemetery Feb. 26. For twenty-three 
years he was pastor of the Fairhill 
Church of Philadelphia. The writer of 
these notes has known him long and 
loved him well. He was a good man 
and a good minister of Jesus Christ. 
About two weeks before he left us he at- 
tended the Los Angeles Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Conference and in responding to 
his introduction said, “I thought I was 
going to die, but I wasn’t scared: I am 
well acquainted up yonder.” 

Redlands University Once More 

The Baptists of Southern California 
are rejoicing at the news of Redlands 
University’s good fortune. It appeared 
for a time that the $1,142,500 originally 
allotted to Redlands by the adoption of 
the survey committee’s report at Den- 
ver would have to be cut to $852,500. 
This would have been more than a mis- 
fortune: it would have been a calamity. 
Fortunately the calamity has been avert- 
ed by the recent decision of the survey 
committee to permit the original amount 
to stand as Redlands’ share of the $100,- 
000,000, and everybody in these parts is 
happy. 

A special committee consisting of 
Brethren Boadway, Cummings and Duke 
met the members of the survey commit- 
tee at Buffalo recently and set before 
them the facts in the matter as follows: 

(1) -Redlands, in outlining its needs 
as presented in the Survey, had in the 


first place set down conservative figures. 


Even these, since the Denver convention, 
were seen to be inadequate. 

(2) Extra funds for two buildings 
now in course of construction were 
pledged on the understanding that Red- 


lands was to secure the full sum of 
$1,142,500 as voted at Denver. ; 

(3) Things move rapidly in the West. 
We are doing foundation work in educa- 
tion as well as in other lines of kingdom 
work. To cut appropriations for a young 
university would be more disastrous 
than to cut them for older institutions. 

These and other reasons for allowing 
the original appropriation to stand ap- 
pealed to the committee and prevailed, 
and once more is vindicated and con- 
firmed the wisdom of the East. This 
time the widom of the East was clarified 
by information from the West. Anyhow, 
the West is happy over the decision of 
the survey committee and looks eagerly 
forward to the great days ahead for Red- 
lands. 

“What would happen now if we did 
not raise the whole $100,000,000? Put 
him out quick! We are going to raise it. 
To Oakland First 

The writer of these scriblets has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the First 
Church of Oakland. He resigned his Los 
Angeles pastorate March 3 and will be- 
gin work in the new field Sunday, April 
18. The two outstanding things accom- 


plished in the Hollywood pastorate have- 


been the erection of a beautiful $100,000 
church building and the doubling of the 
church membership. Oakland First has 
a membership of 900, an auditorium 
seating 1500, a  well-graded Sunday- 
school, a finely organized woman’s work, 
and three active young people’s socie- 
ties. The call carries with it the prom- 
ise of an assistant pastor, a secretary 
and the finest chance in America for 
hard work.. The former pastor of the 
Oakland church, Rev. Wm. K. Towner, 
now pastor of the First Church, San 
Jose, is a warm personal friend of his 
successor. f 
Los Angeles. 


English News and Notes 


By JoHN CLIFFORD 


Just now there is an interesting con- 
course of signs indicating an increasing 
fraternity amongst the followers of 
Jesus Christ. Amongst them I will place 
first the invitation given by the church 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, with 
unanimity and zest, to Rev. H. T. Chil- 
vers of Ipswich to the pastorate forever 
associated with the name of C. H. 
Spurgeon. 

The prophetic note in this event is 
that Mr. Chilvers has exercised his min- 
istry, first in Bloomsbury and next in 
Ipswich, amongst the strict Baptists. In 


that section of the Baptist brotherhood. 


he has discharged a notable ministry and 
purchased to himself a good degree as 
a faithful and consecrated pastor. For 
sixteen years he has preached the gospel 
in Ipswich to increasing crowds, baptized 
more than 400 persons, and leaves a 
church of 561 members that only reg- 
istered 230 when $he went there. That 
church practices strict communion; the 
Tabernacle is open; but Mr. Chilvers 
comes. He says that he had not faced 
the question of strict communion until 
the call to the Tabernacle came to him, 
and when he did face it he reached the 
conclusion that “the principle which the 
strict Baptists observe in communion is 
not sufficiently fundamental to warrant 
my declining an invitation in which I 
see the hand of God. My personal view 
is that baptism should be essential for 
church membership; but in the matter 
of communion I am prepared to invite to 
the Lord’s table any~ believers who are 
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in Christian fellowship.” 

It is a straw on the stream. It ghi 
the ‘trend of the thinking amongst gs 
Baptists. They have not escaped © 
movement toward unity, though perh 
it has been feebler amongst them 
amongst any other section of Christ 
For some time now they have b 
taining missionaries to the peopl 
tant lands, and Mr. Chilvers has ac 
the appointment to preach what is 
the “missionary sermon” at the 
gatherings of the Baptist Union and _ 
tist Missionary Society. As one who 
yearned and labored for the unity 
British Baptists, I welcome these prc 
of a steady, if slow, approach t 
goal. 


Dr. Reavely Glover 


Not .even Cambridge Universit 
keep its gates locked against the app 
ing spirit of justice. Slowly they 
being opened, and from within 
mastership of Trinity Hall had no 
occupied by a Nonconformist since 
rejection of a Puritan master in the 
of triumphant intolerance, 1662; 
quite recently a practicing Congregat 
alist who is also a learned and acc 
plished jurist, Dr. Henry Bond, 3 
chosen to that position. And now 
Reavely Glover, son of the late Dr. R 
ard Glover of Bristol, and author of “ 
Jesus of History” and other ve 
been chosen public orator in success 
to Sir John Sandys, and has the dist 
tion of being the first Nonconformist 
be admitted to that ancient office si 
the troubled days of Cromwell a d 
Commonwealth. & 

I fear George Herbert, poet and H 
Churchman, would have protested agai 
such an appointment; but Dr. Glove) 
a perfect Latinist, fully equipped for 
duties of his dignified office, and 
orthodoxy must be unimpeachable fi 


bury. 

Dr. J. H. Jowett ; a 
The greatest stir in our religious Wi 

has been caused by the preaching of 


took place on Feb. 15. l 
people were present. Not only w 
whole district interested, but the 
country was roused. It was not that 
Jowett is the first to preach in an Ar 
can cathedral. Prin..Selbie officiate 
little while ago in the Cathedral of W 
chester. Further back Dr. Pal 
preached in St. Giles’ Cathedral, 1] 
burgh. With the knowledge of the bis 
of London I preached in St. Botolj 
Church, Bishopsgate, London, and § 
the war a considerable number of # 
Church ministers have taken part in 
services of the Anglican church, 2 
bishops and. clergy have shared in 
services. The fact is, the war le 
the imperfections of the churche 
led not a few to the conclusion th 
alienation from one another wa 
the causes of our comparative — 
quacy. Moreover, the spirit of frat 
is in the air. Hence these manifest 
of Christian fellowship have bee 
comed most cordially and hopef 
the majority; but what has given 
ety to the visit of Dr. Jowett — 
widespread and vehement, and, — 
add, violent, opposition to the ac 
Bishop Welldon, the dean of Dur 

Canon Newbolt raised the ques 
convocation, and asked the house | 
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against the admission of Noncon- 
aists to a Church of England pulpit, 
predicted the fall of the church if 
, did not uphold authority. The arch- 
iiop of York intervened in such a way 
to prevent Dr. Moule, the bishop of 
ham, from being present and taking 
, as he intended to do, in the service; 
, further, the archbishop begged those 
authority “to refrain from so disor- 
ay and suicidal a course.” Lord Phil- 
yre, the president of the Anglo-Catho- 
organization, i. e., the English Church 
on, addressed a strong remonstrance 
inst such a breach of the order and 


‘lawlessness.” _By many signs it is 
ir that Anglo-Catholicism is set 
»nst the invasion of Anglican pulpits 
-Noneonformists and will resist with 
a determination anything except 
nission and absorption. The gulf be- 
ven the parties in the Anglican church 
videned. The dean of Durham says 
he “believes a new age of sympathy 
} communion is coming to. birth.” 
rlo-Catholics have arranged for a con- 
‘s of their own this year, separate 
p the one in which Anglicans have 
lly gathered. 

egarded from the point of view of 
-antagonisms of Christians from the 
'; of the ritual quarrel of Peter and 
‘1 up to the dispute at Kikuyu, Dr. 
yett’s occupancy of a cathedral pulpit 
1 welcome event; but, judged as a 
(ting of the minds of the disciples of 
‘ist, it would appear as natural as for 
‘dren of the same family sitting at 
-same table, partaking of the same 
‘l and engaged in the same activities. 
‘ppose we shall live together on that 
ile plane at some distant day. 


of Sobriety 


st now Britons are sitting at the 
( of the States in order to learn the 
pst way of solving the drink problem. 
( like myself go on to the temperance 
eaten with exultant step. We feel as 
igh we too had won at last in the 
|; fight against our drink traffic. We 
iw we haven’t; but your triumphant 
iibition legislation banishes our fears 
| fills us with the faith of conquerors. 
ak is a more tragic fact than ever, 
| we are paying for it more heavily 
\ ever we did; but this is the vic- 
} that overcometh the drink trade, 
2 our faith in the fact of prohibition 
‘he States. You have achieved. Pro- 
‘tion is no longer a wish, a dream, a 
2. It is a reality. It has come not 
yord only but in power. It rules. It 
's in and amongst and over 110 mil- 
'3 Of people. It rules in Boston frost 
i cold and in New Orleans heat. I 
ii the Maine Law of 1858. I have 
ons of Neil Dow. I hear him reply- 
to the doubts and fears of Britishers 
| calmly enduring the vials of scorn 
tied -on his head. And now in 1920 
dave a world league against the drink 
ic. We are in it; and we fight our 
re trade entrenched in a thousand 
rests, fortified and inspired by your 
oriences in prohibition. We tell of 
emptying jails, closing workhouses, 
lleries turned into hosiery factories, 
Be like. We see what you have 
» in your schools, how you have or- 
zed your churches, and how you have 
ight into play the forces of business 
industry. We owe you thousands 
- Go ahead with your work as 

‘orld league. We sorely need your 
mple and inspiration, and surely we 
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‘ipline of the church and such an act ° 


trica Leading England in the Paths | 


will follow on and set a’sober Britain by 
the side of a sober America, and so 
make a sober world. 


Things in New York 


By FRANK M. GoopcHILp 


Certainly the severe winter has been 
against all forms of Christian work in 
New York. Pastors generally complain 
of the effect on their congregations. The 
first Sunday in March was one of the 
severest of the season. The air was bit- 
terly cold, and there had been a snow 
storm the day before. Some of our sur- 
face lines have not been running for over 
a month. This in itself would greatly 
diminish church attendance among 
churches .that have not the parish sys- 
tem. Some of the pastors report this 
season an unusual attendance of stran- 
gers. This stranger contingent probably 
has been made up of people whose mem- 
bership is in churches distant from their 
homes, who “dropped in’ at churches 
near by. 

Dr. John Roach Straton of Calvary 
Church has found a fruitful theme for 
preaching in the condition of things theat- 
rical in New York. He has added to his 
pulpit attacks several magazine articles 
in such periodicals as the Theatre Maga- 
zine. Whatever may be the effect of call- 
ing the public’s attention to these things, 
no one can doubt the vigor of the attacks 
or the sincerity of the effort. Calvary 
Church is in all respects a down-town 
church now. If any of our Manhattan 
churches is adapted by its location and 
the character of its auditorium to be the 
Tremont Temple of New York, it is 
Calvary Church. Its proximity to Car- 
negie Hall will ensure its block being a 
place where the people resort for many 
years to come. 

Dr. MacArthur, the former pastor of 
Calvary Church, has been having the 
time of his life preaching at Daytona, 
Fla., this winter. The good doctor 
preaches with all his old-time fervor. He 
is always having the time of his life be- 
cause he makes every effort an occasion 
worth while. _He retains to the full the 
affection of the Baptists of New York City. 

Dr. Wiliiam C. Bitting, who left Mount 
Morris Church here for St. Louis some 
thirteen years ago, preached in his old 
pulpit recently, and all of us felt the 
thrill of his presence. There was hardly 
a church in New York that did not con- 
tribute to his congregation that day. But 
he simply blew into the city and blew out 
again, and most of his friends had no 
glimpse of him at all. It is safe to say 
that everybody who knows him would 
have felt it a privilege to take his hand, 
and the Metropolitan Opera House would 
not have held the people who would like 
to have heard him. 

Rey. Carl Wallace Petty has begun his 
pastorate at the Mount Morris Church. 
There are many problems to be solved 
there. But he has solved problems be- 
fore. He is vigorous in mind and body. 
He has a wealth of hopefulness, and if 
anyone can meet the needs of that field 
he can. The congregation is rallying 
about him and all his people are ready 
te support him in his work. The one 
great menace to their efforts is the steady 
encroachment of the Negro community. 
The Negroes are within a few short 
blocks of the Mount Morris building and 
are steadily advancing, so that the time 
is limited in which a white church can 
be maintained there. 

Our Negro churches on Manhattan Is- 
land are numerically our strongest 
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churches. The smallest one 
to the Southern New York Association 
has 591 members, That would be a strong 
church among the white people. The 
others range from 2200 to 3200 members. 
And their preachers are mighty men, elo- 
quent, tremendously earnest and they 
have throngs of people to hear them. The 
total membership in the Negro Baptist 
churches in Manhattan is something over 
12,000. Last year they baptized 354 and 
they added to their membership nearly 
four times as many by restoration. Con- 
sidering the religous disposition of the 
Negroes and their predisposition toward 
the Baptist brand of faith, the member- 
‘ship of their churches, though large, does 
not approach what it should be in view 
of the immense Negro population the city 
now has. But if the membership is not 
larger, it is not at all due to any lack in 
such preachers and pastors as G. H. Sims, 
A. Clayton Powell and W. W. Brown, 
who can preach with any of us. 


that reports 


Cincinnati and Vicinity 
By JOHN F.. HERGET 


The work of our various Baptist 
churches in this part of Ohio has been 
satisfactory in spite of the prolonged cold 
weather and the serious epidemic of in- 
fluenza this winter. 

Rey. Carl Atwater has just closed the 
fifth year of his pastorate with the Lin- 
coln Park Church. During these years, 
350 have been added to the membership 
and the contributions for current ex- 
penses and for beneficence have been 
doubled. On March 14 the church ex- 
pects to begin a series of evangelistic 
meetings. Rev. S. H. Marriner, pastor of 
our church at Dayton, Ky., will do the 
preaching. 

The Oakley Church, our youngest 
church, has been growing so rapidly 
under the leadership of Rev. Harry Fry 
that the little frame building in which 
it has been worshiping has become en- 
tirely too small and it has been compelled 
to rent a hall. The church has a well 
located lot in this fast growing suburb, 
and money is now being raised for a 
suitable brick building. The Cincinnati 
Baptist Church Union is helping to raise 
the necessary funds. 

Last week the Ninth Street Church 
purchased the building of the Cincinnati 
Law School, adjoining its own property, 
for $80,000. With a few minor changes, 
this building, which is an unusually fine 
one, will be suitable for Bible-school and 
social activities and will provide much 
needed accommodations for these phases 
of the work. An evangelistic campaign 
is on at the six stations of the church 
which will continue until April 15. Rev. 
J. M. Fowler of Kentucky is preaching 
at these services with marked effect. Six- 
teen have already made a profession of 
faith in Christ and will unite with the 
church. Seven of them were baptized 
Feb. 29. 

The recent death of Dr. G. W. Lasher, 
the senior editor of the Journal and Mes- 
senger, is a serious loss to Cincinnati 
and one that will be felt -by all of our 
churches. Although in his eighty-ninth 
year, his carriage was as erect as that of 
a young man, his step sure and firm, his 
eye clear and steady, and his mind as 
vigorous as in the prime of manhood. 
As a minister in the pew, he was ideal 
in his behavior, and generous in his con- 
tributions for the support of his church 
and for world-wide missions. The funeral 
service was held in the Madisonville 
Church, of which he was a member, Feb. 
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24, and the body was taken to Hamilton, 
N. Y., for burial alongside that of his 
wife, who died about seven years ago. 

The survey of the Interchurch. World 
Movement is under way in Cincinnati, 
with Rev. Walter H. King of the Wyo- 
ming Church as director. It is a big task,, 
but we expect through the coodperation of 
all the pastors and the churches to do it 
well and make it of real worth to the 
community. 


~ Porto Rico 


The new year book for 1919 of the 
Evangelical Union, corresponding to a 
church federation for Porto Rico, is just 
out and it contains 
figures for Baptists. We are third in 
membership, but are almost 70 per cent 
ahead of our nearest competitor, the 
Presbyterians, in total amount of money 
raised by the native churches. We are 
second in total value of mission property, 
second in number of Sunday schools and 
in Sunday-school enrollment. The stew- 
ardship idea has taken a tremendous 
hold on our churches, our total contri- 
butions this year being 65 per cent 
greater than last year. 

We are hoping we shall not be forgot- 
ten in the campaign for $100,000,000, <Al- 
though the problems of mission churches 
are different from those at home, yet we 
want to do our share in this movement. 
We are hoping for literature, if possible 
in Spanish, and we want to make our 
seven-day drive simultaneously with our 
brethren of the North. 


Pacific Coast 


CS —————— 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rev. CLARENCE I. Forp, a California boy 
and a graduate of the University of Red- 
lands, becomes pastor of the Reding-An- 
derson- Cottonwood field. 


Rev. Ropert D. CLark, the pioneer Bap- 
tist minister of Humboldt County, died at 
his home in Eureka on Feb. 3. He re- 
tired in his usual health and in the morn- 
ing he was found dead. He was a man of 
a most genial disposition and was loved 
by all who knew him. He was eighty- 
two years of age. 


Miss BLANCHE Brace and A. A. Protz- 
man, representing the General Board of 
Promotion in its publicity department, 
have opened offices in the Claus- -Spreckels 
Building, San Francisco, and are quickly 
getting.on to their job. 


Dr. T. B. Hotmes has consented to 
serve Northern California Baptists in the 
approaching financial drive as their com- 
paign director. He will have a loyal fol- 
lowing and the people will have a strong 
and sane leader. 


THE OAK PARK CHURCH, Sacramento, 
has received a number of valuable addi- 
tions recently by letter and by baptism. 
Several young men are among those who 
have responded to the ministry of the 
Rev. W. C. Whitaker. Rev. G. W. Phil- 
lips, pastor of the Tenth Avenue Church 
of Oakland and one of our outstanding 
preachers, is just now conducting special 
services with this church. 


Mrs. J. F. Jones, wife of the pastor of the 
Dinuba Church, died of infiuenza on Feb. 
27. The funeral was held on the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon, and Dr. J. F. Mills 
of Fresno and Rev. F. Carl Truex of 
Selma and others officiated. 


some significant" 


Rey. G. E. Srrone, late of Minot, N. D., 
is supplying the church at Fort Bragg. 

Tue First Cuurcu of Oakland has ex- 
tended_a hearty call to its pastorate to 
Dr. John Snape of Hollywood. It is econ- 
fidently anticipating his favorable reply. 

PAstToR-AT-LARGE VAN DyKeE Topp has 
spent a fruitful season with the Exeter 
Church. In the course of a few weeks the 
people were so greatly heartened that 
under his leadership they wiped out a 
debt which had been a weight to them 
for a long time, took advanced ground in 
missionary giving, and settled an able 
pastor. Mr. Todd is now at Ducor. 


Rev. A. A. Hotmss, after a number of 
years of service in Northern California as 
pastor, evangelist and general worker, has 
accepted the invitation of the Florida 
State Convention to become its evangelist. 


Pastor V. H. CowseErt of Corning bap- 
tized eleven persons on the first Sunday 


in February and gave the hand of fellow- _ 
ship on that day to twenty-two new mem- ° 


bers. The church is participating in union 
meetings led by Honeywell and Preston. 


Pastor C. H. Berry recently settled 
with the First Church, Richmond. The 
congregations are increasing and a large 
accession is looked for in the next few 
months. 

Fenton EH. WELLER was ordained to the 
ministry at Strathmore on Feb. 26. Dr. 
H. E. Wilkinson of Fresno was moderator 
of the council and Rev. F. I. Drexler of 
Tulare served as clerk. Mr. Weller has 
recently become pastor of the Strathmore 
Chureh, having formerly been in the 
Methodist ministry. 


THe LirtTLE DANISH CHURCH at Modesto 
is meeting with encouragement in its 
work. During February there were five 
additions to the membership—three by 
baptism and two by confession—and sevy- 
eral others are expected. Rev. Peter Jor- 
genson is the faithful pastor of this in- 
terest. 

Rev. G. W. BLAck, veteran worker on 
the Pacific Coast, becomes district mis- 
sionary among the foothills people east 
of Fresno. He commenced his new work 
March 1. 

Rey. L. S. CHAN, pastor of the Chinese 
Church, San Francisco, has yielded to the 
repeated invitations of the Interdenomina- 
tional Chinese Church of Chicago. 
removal will not take place immediately. 


THE First CHurcH at Alameda is plan- 
ning to take the full program of the New 
World Movement. The Sunday school 
shows 100 per cent increase over a year 
ago. The proposed Pacific naval base 
which the United States is to locate on 
San Francisco Bay on 5000 acres which 
the city is voting to the government, will 
employ many thousands of men and in- 
crease vastly the work of the church, 
Three hundred dollars was added to Pas- 
tor A. P. Brown’s salary recently. 


“WESTERN WASHINGTON 


MARYSVILLE is responding splendidly to 
the leadership of Rev. W. T. Riggs, who 
began his pastorate in December. Both 
pastor and people are full of hope at the 
outlook. A young people’s organization 
was formed March. 1, 

Tue First CHurcH, Everett, is receiv- 
ing week by week new members as a re- 
sult of the recent meetings. It reports 
seventy-five members in its tithers’ league, 
with the list increasing. This strong 
church, under the leadership of Rev. W. 
HK. Henry, is thoroughly organized and 
cooperating heartily in the New World 
Movement. 


Mississippi Valley y 


Base 


THE’ BAPS 

: ; 

THE PRESENT PASTOR, Rev. A. H. 
was sent to Kent by the state 


vention in December to try to pla 
church on its feet. Previous 


the Sunday school disbanded for | 

months. The task presented the m 
ary was a difficult one. 
ple were skeptical and the 
scoffing. Under these conditions | 
church was called together and the 
began anew. A number of ca 
are ready for baptism and seve 
ilies have already come into the 
Congregations have doubled and 
terest is better than it has been for y 
After a thorough canvass of the | 
enough Baptists were found to 
church of nearly 100 members. It i; 
beyond possibility to get them in ] 
There is a wonderful opportunity 
Baptists in Kent. The other chur 
have neglected the evangelistic e 
The seed-sowing now going on is 
result in an abundant harvest la 


KANSAS ie 


PLANS FOR THE great One Hundred 
lion Campaign have been shaping rap 
in Kansas. Immediately following 
conference held in Chicago, W. ( 
man was selected for state campaigr 
rector. With characteristic =) oe 
cured an assistant, opened up o 
began correspondence, and is quickly « 
pleting the state organization. 


THE STATE PASTORS’ TRAINING confere 
interchurch and denominational, Ms 
in Wichita Feb. 16-18. Baptists 
large attendance and spent a ha ft 
profitably together setting up the ( 
paign. At that time the first info 
concerning the allotment for the s 
was given out. The figures were 
gering but the leaders accepted the 7 
osition and set themselves with d 
nation to do their full part. | ~ 


THE REGIONAL CONFERENCE for ¢a mp 
workers was held in Kansas City F b 
Baptists were represented by th 
campaign director, the director of pr 
tion and members of the field staff- P 
were set in operation immediately fe 
Kansas state-wide conference of 
directors, which was convened in 
Feb. 26. Our Baptist forces answe 
quick call in surprisingly large 
and another great half day was sper 
gether in working out a program 
vance. Since that date four team 
visited practically all of the ass 
holding setting-up conferences 
thering the organization for state, : 
ciation, county and, as far as poss 
the local churches. ; . 

H. G. Fraser, director of the tit 
campaign, has reached the state — 
helpful literature, and encouraging 
ports are coming in regarding the 
bers who have signed the tithers 
A plan is projected for organ 
tithers’ league in each chureh 
using tithers in stewardship in 
and in the financial campaign. 


Pror. J. T. Rosson, state direc 
study and of four-minute speak 
produced a gripping little leaflet ar 
communication with a large percen 
the churches. Splendid help is 
pated from the four-minute speakei 


, 


- 


- work and in the intensive 
aign. 


HURRIED sTuDY of Baptist property 
‘ests in the state establishes an op- 
unity for expending one and a half 
‘on dollars on new properties, or in 
ydeling and refurnishing. These fig- 
include some exceptionally good Sun- 
school buildings to be erected by our 
‘sr ehurehes. The Winfield Church 
already voted to construct a building 
ne cost of approximately $75,000. A 
+; number of our churches in county- 
towns and other growing cities need 
houses of worship. Great Bend has 
scted a plan for a new house that will 
‘from $25,000 to $35,000. Many other 
ches feel the necessity of moving out 
_ the little frame structures to new 
2rn buildings well-equipped. In Kan- 
City nine of our churches are ham- 
1 for want of better plants. The First 
‘ech worships in a good basement, 
ih needs a $60,000 superstructure; 
‘Yecker Avenue Church is contem- 
ng immediately the erection of a 
0 Sunday-school unit, intending to 
ylete the main structure later; and 
ilon Heights is completing its can- 
» and contemplates the possibility of 
ng to a more suitable location. Ar- 
‘ne, Ruby Avenue, Oakland Park and 
are facing the necessity of enlarge- 
-. A survey of the state points out 

ecessity of a great forward move- 
: in church edifice work. 


MICHIGAN 


/ A RECENT business meeting of the 
', Church, Jackson, the trustees were 
‘ucted to proceed with the plans for 
redecoration of the church building. 
} 
{ 


“NORTH DAKOTA 


-STORS-AT-LARGE E. A. Deake and O. 
‘ing have recently visited and cheered 
first Church, Bismarck; now pastor- 


“SERIES OF EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS is in 
cess at Valley City with good results. 


iv. Oscar S. JAcoBSOoN, colporter-mis- 
wy, is at present aiding the Swedish 
ch at Fargo. 


V. C. J. Hitr’s recent visit to the 
‘ley Church was much appreciated, 
the same can be said concerning Rev. 
| Jacobson’s recent visit to the Ken- 
. Church. 


iV. Ertine Monnses, pastor of the Pow- 
4a Church, has caused consterna- 
lin his church by resigning after more 
| five years of splendid service. 


'v. C. J. Trnctey, the new pastor at 
it, is meeting with a hearty response 


Ke part of his people. 


Wane: M. Srart seems much appre- 
d by his people and by the citizens 
‘rally at Battineau. 


Vv, B. H. TuHortaKson is gaining 
jad at Guthrie and Sawyer. 


i: THAN 10 PER CENT of the resident 
bers of the Bismarck Church are 
/ribers to Tue Baprist, our gréat na- 
1 paper. ~ 


ERYBODY REGRETS the leaving of the 
| Superintendent, Rey, A. BE. Peterson. 


_ Marcu 16, the people of North Da- 
are to vote on four propositions 
1 the Total Abstinence Association 
\ves are inclined to “weaken the 
jle of youth,” and on which, there- 
(it is asking all Baptist citizens to 
‘No. These four are: 1. To permit 
ee day. 2. To drag down 
a 


4 


to a money-making scheme for 
3. To open the way for men to 


: 


furnish school-boys with cigarettes. 4. 
To legalize boxing and to open the way 
for prize-fighting in North Dakota. 


IOWA 


IN EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS in Des 
Moines, conducted by Rev. B. F. Fellman, 
superintendent of the Baptist Union, ex- 
actly sixty persons have been added to 
the membership of the churches of that 
city during twelve months closing Feb. 
29. Three years ago Mr. Fellman re- 
linquished the pastorate of Calvary 
Church of this city to take charge of the 
city mission work of Des Moines Baptists. 
He plans to re-enter the pastorate soon, 
He was pastor of Grace Church, Omaha, 
for thirteen years, during a greater part 
of which time he wrote the Omaha letter 
for THE STANDARD. 


Dr. E. H. SHANKS oF CLINTON has been 
chosen to serve as director of publicity 
in the promotion campaign in Iowa. His 
church has voted him leave of absence 
for this important service two days in 
the week. 


Pastor HArvrey J. Moore rejoices with 
his church at Keokuk in the receiving of 
over sixty converts into the church fol- 
lowing special meetings. This gave splen- 
did preparation for the school of religious 
education that was held March 5-7 led by 
Directors Jay A. Lapham and Louis H. 
Koehler. 


Dr. G. P. MITCHELL gave an instructive 
and inspiring address at the religious 


. School of education in Clinton March 2 


before a large and appreciative audience. 
/He gave a panoramic view of conditions 
in the world today, and of the opportun- 
ities and responsibilities of the church, 
of our own denomination, that stirred 
our young people. 


Dr. J. B. SmirH of the Walnut Street 
Church in Waterloo preached for the 
church at Wichita, Kan., Feb. 29. Baptist 
Iowa is willing to have Dr. Smith take 
a visit occasionally, but he has won too 
large and too influential a place in the 
state to be spared. 


EVERY YEAR Dr. HowLANpd HANson of 
the First Church, Des Moines, is called 
upon as one of the stated preachers at 
Iowa State College at Ames. He is highly 
appreciated by both faculty and students. 


Pastor M. L. Dittey reports that the 
building project for a new Baptist meet- 
ing-house at Rockwell City is moving 
steadily on. The plan calls for $30,000. 
The response from the church and from 
the town generally is encouraging. 


Pastor HE. M. GILLetT, who has done and 
is doing a strong work at Oelwein, is 
planning to go back to his old field, the 
Mt: Olive Church. Mr. Gillet is one of 
our most useful pastors, whether in a 
large town or with a rural church. He 
gave the church at West Union two pas- 
torates of some fourteen years. - 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE in Iowa are holding 
rallies in which two or more churches 
join, to deepen the interest in the goals 
that the B. Y. P. U.’s hope to realize for 
the year’s work. Tithing bands and re- 
cruits for volunteers for life service at 
home and abroad receive special empha- 
sis. The young people are after 500 new 
tithers and fifty volunteers. They want 
300 young people at the Iowa Assembly 
and at least 100 at the meeting of the 
Baptist Young People‘s Union at Toronto. 

THe BAPTIST WOMEN of the Des Moines 
Western Association have called their 
annual association missionary meeting 
for March 16 and 17, to meet with the 
church at Denison. 
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MINNESOTA 


‘ AFTER A HIGHLY successful pastorate of 
three years at Luverne, Rev: Howard 
Johnson has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. His special work will be with 
cities of more than 5000 population in 
this state, with the exception of the Twin 
Cities and Duluth. During the pastor- 
ate of Mr. Johnson, thirty-three have 
been added to the church, a parsonage 
secured, and a pipe organ installed. Lu- 
verne is the only Baptist church in the 
county. Charles McClure is chairman of 
the pulpit committee. 


INDIANA 


RECENTLY AN AGED MAN of another de- 
nomination called at the parsonage of the 
Baptist church at Bloomington and left 
a check of $300 for the Sunday school. 
The money will be used to furnish the 
church basement for Sunday-school pur- 
poses when the basement is completed 
this summer at a cost of $3000. 

Indiana Assembly 

The eighth annual session of the In- 
diana Baptist Assembly will be held at 
Franklin College July 31 to Aug. 7. The 
enrolment last year reached 500. The 
goal this year is 750. The program is 
better and larger results are expected. 
We regret the loss of Rev. S. L. Roberts, 
our director of religious education, who 
has gone to Philadelphia to take charge 
of teacher training work. Mr. Roberts 
has been dean of the assembly since its 
beginning. We hope soon to _ have 
another man to take up his work. 

U. S. CLurton, President. 


ILLINOIS 


Pastor A. A. Topp of the First Church, 
Jacksonville, is greatly bereaved in the 
death last month of his wife after a brief 
illness of pneumonia. Funeral services 
were held in Jacksonville by Dr. M. L. 
Pontius and in Alton by Dr. M. W. 
Twing on Feb. 7. Mrs. Todd was united 
in marriage to Mr. Todd on Sept. 10, 1900, 
the two having been classmates at Shurt- 
leff College. During these years Mrs. Todd 
has been in every sense a helpmeet to her 
husband in his pastorates in St. Louis 
and in several Illinois churches where 
the news of her death has come as a great 
shock. 

Downer’s Grove. The church said fare- 
well to Pastor J. B. Little on Feb. 29, who 
closed his work to become district sup- 
erintendent for southern Illinois His 
seventeen months at Downer’s Grove have 
seen twenty-five additions by baptism and 
fourteen by letter as well as the raising 
of a debt of long standing on the parson- 
age and other material improvements. 


First, CoLLINsVILLE, Rev. J. E. Corwin. 
minister. A recent life enlistment appeal 
resulted in nine choice recruits, five 
young men and four young women. 
Among them is a school teacher, a high 
school student, one who is about to be 
graduated from Shurtleff and one an office 
girl. 

CovENANT CHURCH, CHICAGO, CHAS. M. 
KeEsster, pastor. “Life Enlistment Sun- 
day” was observed in a program given by 
seven young people, five young women 
and two young men. They gave, each, 
in short addresses, their experiences 
leading them to special Christian Work 
as a life calling. The young men are 
both in educational institutions, one pre- 
paring for the ministry, the other for 
medical missionary work. Two of the 
young ladies are in the University of Chi- 
cago and a third is a recent graduate. 
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The others are high schoo! students and 
business women. Several others signed 
the life enlistment cards. Nearly -every 
one of these young people have made 
these decisions within the last two years. 
The pastor has entered upon his sixth 
year. 


Dr. WM. P. PEARCE, CaArro, has an illus- 
trated sermon on “The Baptism of Jesus: 
Where, How and Why Jesus Was Bap- 
tized,” which he will gladly loan to any 
of the pastors. Of course the pastors will 
bear expenses in transportation of slides. 
The Cairo people are all the time showing 
their appreciation of their pastor. Dr. 
Pearce is to sail for France, Belgium and 
England in July. He again conducts a 
party of tourists. 


AvrRorA, First CuHurcH. The annual 
meeting showed progress in all lines of 
work. More than $5,500 was raised for 
benevolence out of a total of $12,000 and 
$500 was added to the pastor’s salary. 
Feb. 1-15 we conducted special meetings, 
Dr. L. D. Lamkin assisting. Although 
weather conditions were bad and the “flu” 
conditions became so alarming that the 
ban was put on the city and raised again 
within a day or so, we had good meet- 
ings and a goodly number have been re- 
ceived into the church and others are 
awaiting baptism. Last Sunday we took 
subscriptions to THe Baptist and within 
a few days a fair sized list will reach the 
office. 

W. K. MorcGan was ordained at Fair- 
mount Feb. 26, having been previously 
examined by;the council of the Blooming- 
ton Association. The principal parts 
were: Sermon, Rev. F. L. Enslow, Dan- 
ville; charge to the church and to the 
candidate, Rev. F. N. Darling, Cham- 
paign; prayer, Rev. L. H. Anderson, 
Sidell. Mr. Morgan has studied at Whea- 
ton College and Bucknell University and 
has taken theological work at Crozer 
Theological Seminary. He comes to Illi- 
nois from Tarentum, in the Pittsburgh 
Association, Pennsylvania. 


Pastor C. B. Hitron has resigned at 
Delavan to take effect Mar. 15. 


Mrs. F. D. OaprEn, for sixty-one years a 
member of the Berwick Church, died on 
Feb. 28 after a week’s illness of pneu- 
monia. Mrs. Ogden was a woman of re- 
markable intelligence and splendid char- 
acter and has left as a result of her 
Christian living a wholesome influence 
for good. The funeral services were con- 
ducted by her pastor, Rev. Henry G. 
Smith. 

On Sunpay, March 7, thirty-eight per- 
sons were welcomed into the fellowship 
of the Second Church, Chicago. This 
was not the result of any “special drive,” 
but the outcome of the faithful teaching 
and preaching of the gospel of Christ in 
the Sunday school and from the pulpit. 
Beginning Sunday, March 28, and con- 
tinuing until Friday, Apr. 2, a Bible con- 
ference and evangelistic meeting will be 
conducted by Drs. W. B. Riley of Minne- 
apolis and A. G. Dixon, late of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, London. These meet- 
ings will be especially for Christian peo- 
ple, and more especially for the Chris- 
tian people on the west side of Chicago, 
including all the Baptist churches. The 
services will be held at 2:45 in the after- 
noon and eight o’clock in the evening. 

AT COLLINSVILLE two meetings of the 
down-town men’s Bible class have been 
held. An attractive meeting-place has 
been secured in the central part of the 
city’s business section, and this important 
phase of the work on this field begins 
with promise. The pastor is teaching the 


class and a permanent organization is 
soon to be effected. Sunday, Feb. 29, the 
pastor presented to the young people of 
the congregation the matter of volunteer- 
ing for lives of Christian service. In re- 
sponse to this appeal, four young women 
and five young men signified their desire 
to invest their lives in Christian service 
as the Lord may direct. 


Dr. Jupson B. THomAs has been elected 
state campaign director for Illinois and 
has been released for two months by the 
church at Austin in order that he may 
render this important service. 


DurinG Marcu, Rev; F. E. R. Miller is 
preaching at the First Church, Chicago, 
a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
the general theme, “Scripture Superla- 
tives.” The particular subjects are: “The 
Most Liberal Gift Jesus Ever Received,” 
“The Tenderest Act the World Has Ever 
Seen,” “The Greatest Spectacle in 
Pageantry,”’ and “The Greatest Miracle 
That Ever Happened.” 


Atlantic Coast 


VERMONT 


THE CHURCHES are still substantially in- 
creasing their pastors’ salaries, the most 
recent being the Manchester Center 
Church, Rev. Joseph S. Brown, pastor, 
the Rutland Church, Rev. George W. 
Peck, Jr., pastor, the Burlington Church, 
Rev. James S. Braker, pastor, the Mont- 
pelier Church, Rev. C. D. Pipper, pastor, 
and the Barre Church, Rev. B. J. Lehigh, 
pastor. 


Rev. W. F. Sturtrevant, formerly pas- 
tor of the People’s Tabernacle Church, 
Manchester, N. H., has been in Ver- 
mont since Nov. 1, giving his time to 
stewardship and personal evangelism. 


_Every church visited has responded with 


a goodly number of tithers, thereby in- 
creasing the pastors’ salaries and raising 
more money for missions than ever be- 
fore. Besides the splendid work which Mr. 
Sturtevant has done and is doing, a letter 
has been sent to the heads of nearly all 
the Baptist families in the state, calling 
attention to stewardship, and asking 


them to consider seriously their relation-- 


ship to the matter and if possible to sign 


the tithers’ pledge card enclosed and re- 


turn to their pastors. A man will give his 
entire time between now and May 2 to 
visiting a church each night and giving a 
stereopticon lecture on home-and foreign 
missions, showing the needs and how 
these needs must and can be met. 


NEW YORK 


THE GENEVA CHURCH is prospering un- 
der the wise leadership of Rev. Howard 
Griffith. The people are ready to do their 
part in the financial campaign. 

Dr. F. W. Hurr and people are rejoic- 
ing in their new location in Seneca Falls. 
Having sold their old building in the for- 
eign section of the city, they purchased 
the building of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church on Main Street, which has been 
redecorated and repaired, making it a 
comfortable and commodious building 
centrally located. 

ONE MAN HAS AGREED to see that THE 
Baptist goes into the homes of one-fourth 
of all the members of his chureh—not for 
one year only, but by a fund for that 
purpose to make a continuous subscrip- 
tion. 


THE BAPTIST PASTORS’ conference in con- 


at Rochester was an _ enthusiastie 
largely attended meeting. Dr. 
rier conducted the meeting. Dr. 
Poteat gave a brief and pointed 
Dr. A. S. Carmen awakened deep 
with his array of figures, and Dr. 
Norcross kept the pastors in a 
mood as he interspersed has fae 
humorous stories. : 


Pastor Rose oF MALONE has been ¢ 
getically following the promotion © 
gram and is rejoiced to begin a 
league with thirty members. 

Rev. FRANK ANDERSON has resig 
will leave Watertown to do Sunday-s¢ 
work under state Sunday-school direc} 
The church urged him to recall his 
nation. f 


THE INTERCHURCH MOVEMENT | 
cured the services of Dr. L. E. Fon 
Johnson City for two months to act a; 
representative in the tithers’ canine 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE CHURCH AT PLAIsTow has ha 
good year under the pastoral care of | 
Asa A. Morrison, who is just comple 
his third year of service. The new} 
showed all bills paid and a good bak 
in the treasury. Last year $100 was at 
to the pastor’s salary, and the resul 
the recent every-member canvass 
such as to justify an increase of $300 
the current year. A moving-picture 
chine has been purchased and is } 
with good results on Sunday evening 


MAINE 


Rev. JoHN HARRISON THOMPSON 
Waterville has been called to the F 
Church, Portland. { 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EVANGELIST HARLOW Parson of Wal 
N. Y., recently closed a successful 
weeks’ meeting with the New Mil 
Church. A number of young people 
fessed conversion and the children’s 2 
ings were unusually successful. ' 
church observed Enlistment Week | 
has followed many of the suggestion 
the General Board of Promotion. 


THE CHURCH at Jersey Shore has vy 
to pay half of each subscription to 
BAPTIST, provided the total numbe 
subscribers in the church is more | 
one-tenth of the membership. ' 
means that at least forty a 


will be secured. 5 
THE ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY of Pa 
i 
Philadelphia, was celebrated on Su 
morning, Feb. 22. At the close of 
mon he was presented with flowe 
the church organizations and a 
money. In the evening, with Dr. D 
Spencer assisting, a bronze tablet was 


veiled in honor of the fifty-six men ol 
church who served in the world 


THE PENNSYLVANIA campaign comm 
met in Philadelphia on March sat 
call of the director, Mr. Frank H. Ri 
son. The state allotment of $8,96! 
was accepted, and the entire day 
spent in outlining plans for the camp: 


THE THIRD CHURCH, Philadelphia, 
served “Life Work” Sunday, Feb. 29, | 
simultaneous evening services for 
and women. Miss Helen Drew, daug 
of the pastor, presided at the wi 
meeting in the auditorium, whieh 
addressed by Mrs. J. C. Killian. — 


J. Francis Behrens of the Fiftieth 


P. A. Billas of Pittsburgh was 
speaker. Two young women and 


was , 
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young man decided to make missions 
their life work. 

- Pastor ArTHUR C. BALDWIN is seeking 
to have as many decisions for kingdom 
service by Easter, in the Chestnut Street 
Church, Philadelphia, as there were en- 
listments for national service during the 
war. 

THE MANY FRIENDS of Dr. Chas. E. Mc- 
Clellan, who went to California for his 
héalth at the beginning of the year, will 
regret to learn of his death there on Feb. 
123. 7 


Rey. Witti1AmM B. Forney has declined 
the appointment to the superintendency 
.of the Philadelphia district of the Anti- 
‘Saloon League. He is in his twelfth year 
‘as pastor of the Mount Vernon Church, 
‘Manayunk, and serves also as secretary 
of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association. 


_ THE DEACONS or the Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, have invited the deacons of 
ithe other Baptist churches of the city to 
a supper at the Temple on Thursday 
evening, March 25. Rev. Fred A. Agar is 
to be the guest of honor and will speak 
on the special privileges and opportuni- 
ties of the hour for church officers. 


_ Rey, Parris V. SLAWTER, who has been 
associated with Dr. John B. Gough Pidge 
‘in the work of the Fourth Church, Phila- 
‘delphia, has accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the church at Cape May, N. J. 


| BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY was represented 
at the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
campaign committee by Pres. Emory W. 
Hunt and Campaign Secretary Walter J. 
Sparks, who called attention to the need 
of workers in the ministry and missions 
to carry out the New World Movement 
orogram. Bucknell is striving to create 
a spiritual atmosphere in which the stu- 
ients will become sensitive to the voice 
of God and hear his call to service. One 
of the greatest present needs is the in- 
srease of salaries of pastors and Chris- 
cian workers so that those who feel called 
“0 special service may be sure of adequate 
inmancial support. The committee unani- 
nously authorized the representatives of 
3ucknell to prepare literature and work 
with the county directors for the achieve- 
ment of this object. 


| To BE CALLED BACK for a union evangel- 
stic campaign to a town where, only four 
veeks previously, they had closed a four 
veeks’ campaign in the Baptist church, 
S a striking tribute to the worth and suc- 
ess of an evangelist’s work. Such was 
he experience in Troy of Rev. and Mrs. 
3. E. Peterson of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
ampaign in the Baptist church, Rev. N. 
ohnstone, pastor, was productive of great 
‘ood, not only as regards the more than 
hirty new converts joining the various 
hurches, but also in the solid revival 
york among the church members. The 
nion campaign, a week in each church, 
japtist, Methodist and Presbyterian, was 
Iso splendid, resulting in additions and 
econsecrations and in drawing the 
hurches together in heartier codperation. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rey. Cuartes P. McGrecor, pastor of 
fhe Second Church, Lawrence, has been 
ranted a leave of absence from March 
5 to May 4 that he may have part in 
rganization work for the Interchurch 
Vorld Movement in territory including 
everal states. 


Sunpay, Fes. 29, an impressive me- 
lorial service was held in the Stratford 
treet Church, West Roxbury, for Dr. E. 
Taylor, who passed away Feb. 13 in 
-ushford, N. Y. For twenty-five years 
= 


Dr. Taylor held important pastorates, his 
ministry to the Belden Avenue Church, 
Chicago, being especially successful. An- 
other twenty-five years was spent as 
an officer of the Scientific Temperance 
Federation, in the interests of which he 
lectured throughout the United States 
and in many foreign countries. He was 
one of the organizers of the Stratford 
Street Church, by which church he was 
held in great honor. Dea. H. E. West, 
Miss Cora Stoddard, Dr. Nathan E. Wood, 
Rev. W. W. Everts and the pastor, Rev. 
Miles W. Smith, paid tribute to his half 
century of apostolic labors. 


Rev. C. H. C. Howe of Mattapan, has 
accepted a call to Amesbury, made vacant 
by the removal of Rev. S. J. Cann to 
Marlboro. 


Rev. F. M. SwAFfFriEtpD has accepted the 
call to West Somerville. 


Rey. A. H. Bissett of the First Church 
of Holyoke closes his pastorate on Mar. 1. 


Rev. C. H. WaAtcotr, who has been pas- 
tor for seven years in Sharon, has ac- 
cepted a call to Winchester and will begin 
there in April. 


Rev. C. WALTER SMITH recently suc- 
ceeded Rev. T. S. Roy as pastor in the 
Lincoln Park Baptist Church in West 
Newton. 


THE WEST MEDFORD CHURCH is endeay- 
oring to keep pace with the promotion 
work of the denomination. .Six persons 
were baptized on Feb. 15 and three more 
on Feb. 22. The group plan is in force. 
Cottage meetings are being held. A pro- 
motion fund has been established and 
Mar. 11 will see the church for the 
seventh consecutive year with no deficit 
for church expenses, although this has 
been the banner year for missions and 
benevolence. Rev. Eben F. Francis is 
pastor. 


RHODE ISLAND 


UNION CHURCH, PROVIDENCE..Rev. Elmer 
A. Love, pastor: The church school is 
engaged in a contest between the “reds” 
and the “blues.” ~There is a Boy Scout 
organization as well as a boys’ club. Five 
of these boys are now waiting baptism. A 
Portuguese service is conducted in the 
church on Sunday afternoons by the Por- 
tuzuese missionary, J. C. Rosa. 


FourtH CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, Rev. C. E. 
Burr pastor: Pastor Burr has. just com- 
pleted fourteen years’ service with this 
church. During the years, 156 new mem- 
bers have come into the fellowship of the 
church through baptism, seventy-five by 
letter, and ten by experience. There is 
a large Sunday school, the beginners’ and 
the primary departments meeting at the 
same time as the morning service, so that 
mothers may bring their children from 
three to nine years of age and attend 
church while the little ones are in Sun- 
day school. 


WooDLAWN CHURCH, PAWTUCKET, Rev. 
J. M. Lent, pastor: A community broth- 
erhood has recently been organized and 
is holding regular meetings with good at- 
tendance. The church has keen organized 
on the family group plan and is keeping 
in touch with the plans and purposes of 
the New World Movement. 


First CHURCH, Provipencr. Dr. A. B. 
Cohoe, pastor: Dr. Cohoe has just pre- 
sented his resignation in order to accept 
a call to Montclair, N. J. 


AT THE RHODE ISLAND CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR Convention, which was held at the 
First Church, Woonsocket, on Feb. 23, a 
part of the afternoon session was given 
over to denominational conferences. Rev. 
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B. T. Livingston, general secretary of the 
Rhode Island State Convention. conducted 
the Baptist conference and was assisted 


‘by Miss Maria Medbery, his assistant, who 


spoke on “Individual Enlistment,’ and 
Mrs. W. C. Murdock, state director of re- 
ligious education, who spoke on “Steward- 
ship.” 

Mrs. Frank L. WiLkins of the Second 
Church, East Providence, has recently 
been appointed secretary of missionary 
education for the state and is now plan- 
ning a “survey institute,” which will be 
held at the Calvary Church Providence, 


_on March 12, with afternoon and evening 


sessions. The direct purpose of the in- 
stitute is to train workers to teach the 
Survey, and to this end there will be four 
classes as follows: 1—Teachers for men. 
2—Teachers for women. 3—Teachers for 
boys and girls. 4—Teachers for young 
people. The institute, with the succeed- 
ing study in the churches, is held as a 
practical and necessary preparation for 
the great drive April 25—May 2. 


PRINTING 


WITH A HEART 


HE Griffith-Stillings 
Press prepares copy 
and layouts for Folders, 
Booklets and Catalogues 
that attract and awaken 
interest. 


Reliable and competent 
workmen who believe in 
The Golden Rule in 
Business, and who oper- 
ate a Production Council 
to reduce costs. 


It’s a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with men of this 


type. 


Address 


J. EVELETH GRIFFITH, 


Manager 


364-372 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 


CHARACTER, our Monthly House Organ, 
will be sent for the asking. 


. 
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On Fer. 25 the Brotherhood of Calvary 
Church, Providence, was host at an open 
meeting for Sunday-school workers, when 
Miss Meme Brockway gave her popular 
lecture, “A Visitor From Mars.” In her 
humorous way, she drove home to the 
hearts of her hearers her great message 
regarding Sunday-school methods, and 
her closing message was one which 
burned its way into the hearts and 
minds of all who heard it. 

EvanceList Lewis E. SmitH is still 
working in Rhode Island. He has just 
closed a seventeen days’ series of meet- 
ings with the United Church, Providence, 
and goes from there to Carolina and the 
Broadway Church, Pawtucket. Mr. Smith 
not only preaches, but sings and plays 
his autoharp, and his sweet Christian life 
and messages in sermon and song are 
bringing about many decisions. 


THe CAmPpAIGN Director for Rhode 
Island is Mr. Henry L. Wilcox, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
of Providence. 


Meeting of N. B. C. Executive 
Committee 


The meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion was held in Chicago March 10, 1920. 
All members were present or sent regret 
for unavoidable absence. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


The committee advised the board of 
managers of the American Baptist Edu- 
cation Society in codperation with the 
chairman of the law committee and the 
members of the Board of Education to 
seek such changes in the act of incorpora- 
tion of the American Baptist Education 
Society as would make that body the 
Board of Education of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 


Various amendments to the by-laws 


. were approved for recommendation to the 


convention. 'These amendments provide 
for the repeal of Article 1, Section 1 (c); 
for a new definition of the duties of the 
treasurer of the convention; for a new 
statement of the functions of the executive 
committee; for the repeal of Article IV, 
Section 8, Section 9, Section 10; for al- 
terations in Article VI, which shall be so 
changed as to contain a general state- 
ment of the constitution and functions 
of the General Board of Promotion, and 
relegate all details concerning the dis- 
charge of its functions to the by-laws of 
the General Board of Promotion itself. 
A full statment of all these proposed 
changes will be given to the public later, 
as far ahead of the session of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention as possible. 

Rev. Frank 'W. Padelford made a 
statement on behalf of the survey com- 
mittee and Rev. John Y. Aitchison on 
behalf of the General Board of Promotion. 


THE.BArPTa- 


The executive committee adopted resolu- 
tions concerning the appeal of the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion. ‘ ' 
The program committe submitted its — 
report. This will be given to the public — 
as soon as possible. The committee of 
arrangements for the next meeting of the 
convention submitted its report. Hotel 
accommodations in Buffalo will be taxed 
to the limit during the month of June, 
The headquarters of the executive com- 
mittee will be at the Iroquois, those of the 
General Board of Promotion at the Statler 
Hotel, and those of the women’s societies 
at the Lafayette Hotel. The minimum 
price for a room will be $2.50, with some 
deduction for two in a room. About a 
thousand rooms have been secured by 
the local committee. This committee re- 
quests all who desire reservations to write 
to Mr. George Dorland, 157 Park St., Buf 
falo, N. Y., through whom all reserva- 
tions should be secured. Effort is being 
made to secure a thousand additional 
rooms. It is expected that the attendance 
will be large at the convention. _ 


. . o> 
Denominational Calendar 


A Weekly Record of Coming Events of 
Interest to Baptists : 
March 24: Meeting of the board of 


managers of the Publication Society, at 
Philadelphia. 


» 


The man who stopped between the rails to read the familiar warning was carried away in a basket. 
He was either bewildered or was a fool. 


BEWILDERED BAPTISTS | 


The New World Movement is the most challenging, faith-provoking enterprise ever undertaken by 
Mr. Minister, many of your members are bewildered. The denomination has been moy- 
ing so fast that those closest to the currents of its life are almost dazed at the magnitude of its 
Its purpose is to protect, conserve and develop the life of the last member of the last 
church. Not to see clearly and act wisely may mean death instead of life. HW 


A PLAN AND A PURPOSE. 


In order to help you and your church to make the most of this great opportunity, THE BAPTIST | 
In this number the plan of organization, the great object- _|fj 
ives, the meaning of victory will be stressed. Our leading laymen will tell us in a few words 
what they think of the plan and the task. Our leaders everywhere will sound the call to arms. 


Baptists. 


undertakings. 


will publish a Promotion Number April 3. 


THE BAPTIST, 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Send to the address below....... 


....copies of the Promotion Number, 


for which we agree to pay at the rate of 25 for $1, postpaid. 


® 


mide sel 


25 for $1 


The General Board of Promotion 
has asked us to sell this num- 
ber to you at cost. Please send 
at once an order for enough copies 
for every family in your church. 
We should know that number to- 
day. DO NOT DELAY. 


Se at ta Tea mee ae nee 


= ¢ 
erase 


Where can you spend a dollar 
which will mean so much? 


Quicken! Quicken! 


arch 20, 1920 
fa . 


March 25-29: Regional conference, at 
Guatemala City. 

April 6: Board meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society, at Chicago. 

April 13: Meeting of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
at Boston. 

April 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 
- April (third week): Meeting of the 
2xecutive committee of the Publication 
Society, in Philadelphia. 

April 25-May 2: Financial drive of the 
New World Movement. 
' May 17: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society at New York. 
» June 15-21: Annual meeting of the 
yoard of managers of the Woman’s For- 
sign Mission Society, at La Fayette 
dotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 21: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 
» June 23-30: 
ion, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society. 


. 


d 


\ Message to Baptist Womem 
From the Board of the W. A. B. H. M. S. 


| If all the women of its constituency 
sould have been summoned in council 
when the board of the W. A. B. H. M. S. 
vas called upon to decide the question 
of the removal of the society’s admin- 
strative offices to New York, they 
yould have realized the difficulty of mak- 
ng such a decision. 

Since its inception, the personnel of 
he board had ineluded women whose 
ives have been interwoven into the so- 
wiety’s history. The devotion and vision 
if some of the older members have led 
he society, with God’s blessing, to much 
juecess. The history of the work, its 
lificulties and problems, its teachers 
nd missionaries, are matters of intimate 
mowledge and present a background in- 
aluable to the wise conduct of the work. 
“he close relation between the Training 
jchool and the society, with the oppor- 
unities for knowing the young women 
o training, has been a great asset. The 
ocation in Chicago is central to the ma- 
ority of the various home mission fields. 
| Nevertheless, everyone of the board 
embers realized the need that has ex- 
sted for many years of closer relations 
‘etween our two home societies. The 
requent and necessary absence of the 
xecutive secretary for conferences has 
ften proved disadvantageous to the work 
thome. The board has needed informa- 
ion, which could only be furnished by the 
‘eneral society, when time would not al- 
yw us to procure it. 

The object of great Baptist headquar- 

ers is obvious. The new Interchurch 
Tovement demands closer relations of 
ociety administrators: The director of 
fe new Board of Promotion has said 
iat the task would be easier, the strain 
pon him less, when this coming to- 
ether of counselors is completed. New 
yomen with new enthusiasm will have 
Pportunity to share in work and coun- 
el. The everyday contact with great 
ganizations working toward a common 
nd should prove an inspiration and 
timulus to all the executive staff; 
vider vision should be gained of world 
eed, and our own work be deepened 
nod broadened. 
It is with this hope that the board of 
je W. A. B. H. M. §., with sincere 
rayers for divine guidance, has made 
ie decision for the removal of its offices 
nd staff to New York. 


Northern Baptist conven- 


a 
_. - 


New Missionaries Recently 
Appointed 


The following new missionaries have. 


received formal appointment by the board 
of managers of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society since Dec. 1, 1919, 
and are expected to sail for their respec- 
tive fields in the fall of 1920, or early 
in’, 1924 

Miss Helen L. Baldwin (Fiancee of 
Gordon E. Gates, under appointment). 
Church membership: First Methodist, 
Bangor, Maine. Education: Colby, A.B., 
1919; Boston University. Designation: 
China. 

Stewart S. Clark. Church member- 
ship: First, Holyoke, Mass. Education: 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, B.S., 
1918; George Peabody School for Teachers, 
M.A., 1919; Y.M.C.A. College, Spring- 
field; Columbia Teachers’ College. Desig- 
nation: Probably China. 

Howard N. Cooper. Church mem e-- 
ship: First, Little Falls, N. Y. Educai‘cu: 
Colgate University, A.B., 1917;. Corneil 
University Medical, 1920. Designation: 
To be determined. 

Wilford W. Cossum. Church member- 
ship: Woodlawn, Chicago. Education: 
Denison University, Ph.B., 1917; Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Designation: China. 

J. Howard Covell. Church membership: 
Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Educa- 
tion: University of Rochester; Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy; Brown 
University. Designation: Japan. 

Chester L. Klein. Church membership: 
First, Sandusky, Ohio. Education: Doane 
Academy; Denison University. Desig- 
nation: Burma. 

Rey. Louis H. Randle. Church mem- 
bership: First, Pittsford, N. Y. Educa- 
tion: Shurtleff College, A.B., 1917; Ro- 
chester Theological Seminary. Designa- 
tion: China. 

Mrs. L. H. Randle (Marie Crawford). 
Church membership: First, Pittsford, N. 
Y. Education: Shurtleff College. Desig- 
nation: China. 

Rev. A. Stuart Woodburne. Church 
membership: First, Evanston, Ill. Edu- 
cation: McMaster University, A.B., 1906, 
M.A., 1910; University of Chicago, D.B., 
1917, Ph.D., 1918. Designation: South 
India. 

Mrs. A. S Woodburne (Helen L. White). 
Church membership: First, Evanston, Ill. 
Education: High School, Toronto, Ont. 
Designation: South India. 

Percy P. W. Ziemann. Church meém- 
bership:* St. John’s Road, Toronto, 
Canada. Education: Woodstock Baptist 


College; McMaster University; Crozer 
Theological Seminary. Designation: 
Japan. 


As you read the names of these young 
people who are~to carry the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to neglected peoples, remem- 
ber that what you give toward the $100,- 
000,000 will help in their support. They 
are your representatives. 


“Got his Education 
Lost his Religion” 


This is what a father said of his son who took 
Mechanical Engineering at a non-Christian 
College. 


32 


This is the number of Mechanical students that 


Bucknell 


had to refuse last year for the want of room. 


A New 
Mechanical Building 


will be provided from the amount allotted to 


Bucknell College 


from the $100,000,000 fund. 


EMORY W. HUNT, President 
WALTER J. SPARKS, Executive Sec. 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY LEWISBURG, PA. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
For Christian Workers 


A Vocational School on Christian and Social 
Service lines. 


Exceptional opportunity for young women 
to train as pastors’ assistants, or for city, 
home, foreign mission, Sunday School and 
Settlement work. Strong faculty and special 
lectures. The aim isa thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, practical methods and the spiritual 
growth of the students. For Catalogue 
address 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 


1421-29 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 
: 201 Earl Street, s 
Midway Hospital 
389 N. Snelling Ave., 

Saint Paul Minnesota 


Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS 


Departments: 
Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood 
Chemistry. 


Training School for Nurses. 


*“Jesus Christ 
the same yesterday, and today, and for EVER.” —Heb. 13-8 

Does your Church need a Supply Preacher— 
or a real Revival—or a Gospel Singer?— 
One who believes—KNOWS—“The Living 
Word” and the written Word of God to be the 
Only and all-sufficient remedy and solution of 
every human problem—Individual, Family, 
Social, Industrial, Economic, National? 

Address—Evangelist, 1218 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


“‘The adoption ‘of the missionary spirit is Amer- 
ica’s only hope for future greatness and for the | 


fulfilment of her destiny.’’ 


Prepare for Larger Service at the 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


One year course for college graduates 


Two year course for undergraduates 


Three year course for high school graduates 


Write the President, Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago 
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The Divinity School 


Oreo 


University of Chicago 


THE SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 21 
TO SEPTEMBER 3, 1920. Courses in all 
departments. Especial consideration given 
to church’s duty in a period of reconstruc- 
tion. The English Theological Seminary is 
open to those who have not had college 
training. The Divinity_Scnool 

The Divinity School throughout the year 
offers the following assistance to those 
preparing for religious leadership: 

1. The Graduate Divinity School. A 
large number of courses in all departments, 
leading to the degrees of A.M., D.B., Ph.D 
Divinity students, may take courses given 
by the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and 
Science. Personally directed training in 
practical religious work. Special curricula 
preparatory for missions, religious educa- 
tion, social service. 

2.. Correspondence~study with Uni- 
versity credit in all departments. 

3. Home study without University 
credit through the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature (already taken by 150,- . 
000 students). (50 cents.) 

4. Ministers’ reading courses with 
lending libraries. (Special circular.) 

5. Complete series of text books for 
Sunday Schools, preparatory schools, col- 
leges, and theological seminaries. 


6. Three Journals, “The Biblical 
World” ($2.00), “The American Journal 
of Theology” ($3.00), ‘‘The American 


Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures’ ($4.00). 

“ie intiitutes for church workers. 

For information address’ Divinity School, 
University of Chicago, Shailer Mathews, Dean. 


Save Money 
Shine Your Shoes 


Don’t Waste Time in Wait- 
ing for a Shine at 10c apiece. 


This adjustable all-metal 
Seaees solves the home shin- 
ing problem; a bet- 
ter shine. Less 
cost, 


Use your favorite 
f polish. Any child 
can operate this 
H handy bracket; no 
| skill, no practice nec- 
m essary. Will save its 
cost first month, 
Lasts a lifetime. 
Holds shoeasin avice; 
any size, any shape. 
No bending, no soiled 
hands, 


SENT PREPA‘'D FOR 
$2.50 
Canadian Price $3 
F. S. Kay Co. 


8733 Republic Bidg. 
CHICAGO 


INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 
particulars, address 


Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. — 
NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO: 


1509 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL: 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 


6 cents per word per insertion, cash with 
order. 


WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. Catalogue free. 
Fitchett Gardens, Janesville, Wis. 
a ee eee 

FOR SALE—Choice real estate; 2000 acres 
contiguous. Bargains to Baptists. Write 
Cc. H. Cass, Arnold, Neb. 


WANTED—Position as preceptress in Bap- 
tist college or school. First-class references. 
87, care of THE Baptist, 
we ee eg Se ee ee ee ee 


MODEL EIGHTY-ACRE FARM home near 
Ottawa, Kan. (10,000 population). University 
(Baptist) ; excellent high school. Write F. L. 
Williams & Son. 
jE ee AS SE NE ee eee 

TEACHERS WANTED—Tremendous de- 
mand for teachers; practically all subjects; 
all sections of the United States; public and 
ah pa Pore colleges and universities, 

: eachers y= 
orm new al a gency, 101 W. _Forty 


International Uniform Lesson 

(Continued from page 275) 
idea of the sacredness of the church that 
they thought that they could safely at- 
tempt to deceive it. Under the direction 
of the spirit of Jesus, Peter declared pub- 
licly their sin, and their punishment is 
swift and awful. 


V. Peter and John in Samaria 


Not only is the church sacred from 
hypocrisy and lying, but she is not to be 
used for money-making. Commercialism 
threatens the Christian church today. 
Great spiritual service generally unlocks 
the hearts and pockets of those who are 
benefited; but he who seeks to make 
money out of the spirit of Christ so free- 
ly given is false at heart. 


Vi. Peter at Joppa 


This lesson and the next go together, 
for they are the steps by which Peter 
was led to preach for the first time to a 
Gentile. By easy stages the Holy Spirit 
leads Peter away from the strong Jewish 
atmosphere at Jerusalem and gives him 


a noble work, first in Lydda and then still 


farther away in Joppa. 
Vil. Peter and Cornelius 


Jesus Christ is the foe of caste, and 
the first great step in Christian history 
was the breaking down of the caste Sys- 
tem, as it divided Jew and Gentile. Peter 
was the ideal Jew, because he was in 
good and regular standing with the orth- 
odox Jews and, being impulsive and pro- 
gressive, the more adapted to a new 
venture. Cornelius was a Gentile, but a 
believer in God and a praying man. A 
vision to each brought them together and 
the Holy Spirit descended on these Gen- 
tiles just as it had formerly on the Jews 
at Pentecost 
Vill. Peter Delivered : 

Herod’s' vindictive persecution cost 
James his life, but Peter was spared be- 
cause there was further work for him to 
do. We see that it was the power of in- 
tercessory prayer that availed to deliver 
Peter. 

IX. Peter Writes 


It was many years after that deliver- 


ance from prison that Peter wrote to 


Christian friends some splendid counsel 
for Christian conduct. He specifically 
warns us to abstain from the lusts of the 
body and persuades us that patience is 
more powerful than anger and that truth 
will finally overcome. 


X. John Writes About Love 


And John was not naturally of a gentle 
and .loving disposition. Him and his 
brother, Jesus called “sons of thunder.” 
But in_his old age John had learned bet- 
ter and knew that no man could under- 
stand how God feels about men until he 
loves them. 


XI. John on Patmos 


has given all Christians a matchless con- 
ception of the regal splendor and power 
of the risen and the living Christ. In- 


“deed, the man to whom Jésus is only the 


“man of Galilee’ never can know how 
Jesus appeared to John. 
risen, irresistible, divine power of God 
leading his churches. He is both priest 


He is now the 


“THE-BAP Te 


and king, and as such he wields the scep 
ter that will direct the fate of the nation 


XII. John’s Picture of Heaven 


Pi 


It was a heaven that was establisher 


on earth that John saw in his viaien| 
and the center of it was Jesus on thy 
throne beside God, as the Lamb, the me 
dium of humanity’s salvation. | 


_ ANNUITIES — 
LEGACIES 4 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt | 
payments, high rate of interest | 
and safety of principal make a 

strong combination of considera- | 
tions in favor of Annuities. 3 | 

~ 

And in addition there is the pro- | 
vision for the extension of the | 
Kingdom in such form of service | 
as you may elect. 4 | 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- | 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, — 
Treasurer, Ford Building,Boston, Mass. E | 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- — | 
' 
| 


sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon | 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

| 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- | | 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila-_ 
delphia, Pa. al 


Ministers and Missionaries B2nefit Board. | 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23. 
East 26th Street, New York, NN. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., | 
Executive Secretarv, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. =f 


AmericanBaptist ForeignMission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. = 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Fog 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. — 


A STEADY INCOME. 


For Societies, Classes and Guilds 
Sell High Grade Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Extract. 
No Capital Required. Liberal Profits. Every 


customer pleased. Many Classes and Socie 

at work. Splendid Opportunity. Send for ou 

booklet, ‘Problems and Plans.’ Write today. 
= 


THE CONSUMERS DISTRIBUTING CO. — 
Dept. B-2, 7752 Tioga St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Individual Cups 


Every church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog. 
and special offer. Trial free. 
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Quicken! 


“Quicken” is the watchword of the mightiest undertak- 
ing in Baptist history. It means more than a quickened 
pace. It does mean that and vastly more. 

“Double time” means increased speed and incidentally 
quicker heart beats and more bodily heat. 

“Quicken” begins with a quickened heart beat and spir- 
itual warmth. It results in one’s doing with his might 
the task which Christian love dictates. 

The Christian man is peculiarly God’s man. 
God is in his soul. He has a passion to serve. 

The objects and extent of his service are determined by 
the vividness with which he sees the needs of man. 

A few weeks ago in these columns we told in a news 
note of the children dying of cold, hunger and exposure in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Hundreds of dollars have already 
reached this office and have been forwarded to our repre- 
sentative in those stricken lands. Christian hearts re- 
sponded to the appeal. Thousands of other members of 
Baptist churches have just as warm hearts and just as 
much ability, but to them the appeal did not come. 

A good heart is not a sufficient guarantee of great sery- 
ice. The need and the need-meeter must be brought to- 
gether. The Master himself was moved with compassion 
when he saw the multitude as sheep without a shepherd. 
He wept over Jerusalem when he sat upon the mount and 
looked down upon it in its sin. It was when he saw the 
sufferer, the sinner, the city, that he was moved—quick- 
ened. 

We cannot tour the world to look upon its need. We would 
doubtless hinder more than help. We can, however, go 
every week to a mountain of vision from which we can 
see the kingdoms of this world. We can see the darkness, 
degradation, sin, suffering and ignorance. We can see 
little children growing up with the heart-hunger unsatis- 
fied and old men going down to their graves without God 
and without hope. No Christian man can see week after 
week these sights without being moved with compassion— 
without being quickened. 

No single obstacle to the great campaign upon which we 
are about to enter is as great as that due.to the blindness 
of our people. Friend, whatever your office in the church, 
ponder these words. THE Baptist has come to the king- 
dom for such a time as.this. Has your church secured a 
list of subscriptions which really represents its member- 
ship? You should not be satisfied without a club equal to 
at least 10 per cent of your membership. Open the win- 
dows so that every member may look out upon the world’s 
need. It will mean a quickened church. Indifference can- 
not live in a Christian heart where there is a vision of a 
suffering, sinning world unministered to. Where there is 
no vision the people perish. 

In some way, get THE Baptist into every family in your 
church. THE Baptist makes better Baptists. 

There is no place in Baptist church where ignorance is 
bliss. Ignorance is a mistake and may be a crime. 


The life of 


Those Japanese Business Men 


HERE has appeared in the religious and secular press of 

late a statement that a commission of Japanese business 
men had visited this country and had reported that they found 
that Christianity was of no effect in the civilization of this 
country, or something to that effect. Barly in March, Dr. 
Harada, former president of Doshisha University, in Japan, de- 
livered two addresses at the University of Southern California. 
Dr. Harada is in this country for the second time to deliver 
addresses on the Lowell Foundation in Boston, and is a well- 
known and eminent educator of Japan. In the course of one 
of his addresses he referred to the statement mentioned and 
said that he had made it a matter of investigation but could 
find absolutely no basis for the rumor. He took it up with the 
Japanese consul at Washington and with other men of his ac- 
quaintance, but none of them had any knowledge of such a com- 
mission. 

Denials can seldom catch up with the rumors they are 
intended to correct, but this one should be given wide publicity. 
Americans are well aware that there are defects in our civili- 
zation and regret that Christian principles are not completely 
dominant, but they know also that were the Christian element 
removed, the whole would collapse. Not only our pride but 
also our knowledge of facts would be outraged by any such 
statement as that credited to these Japanese business men who 
now cannot be found. 


The Sunday Field 


T was a picturesque Japanese hillside with its knotted pine 
trees, its rocky fields of stubble, and a sapphire bay rippling 
beneath, but Capt. Bickel thought that of all barren farms in 
Japan, it was by far the most unprepossessing—yet the most 
sacred. For he well knew that the farmer and his wife, recent con- 
verts to the gospel as preached by the crew of our Baptist ship, 
the “Fukuin Maru,” had set aside their best field for a “Sunday 
field.” 

With glowing faces they had pointed it out and explained 
that from now on the entire products of that field were to belong 
to the gospel and the work of the Lord Jesus in those islands. 

“We are but insignificant worshipers among the children 
of your-God,” the farmer said deprecatingly, “yet by dint of 
hard labor we have uprooted the rocks from this field until 
now it is our best. The honorable Lord Jesus is welcome to 
every inch of it. The ‘inside of my house’ and myself will find 
pleasure in feeding ourselves from the barren fields.” 


A Question of Compound Interest 


E was vainly trying to balance the mission account-books 
and make our too few Baptist dollars stretch over the 

sudden growth of the month’s work at Ongole, when he was 
annoyed by a persistent knocking at the door. 

A turbaned head bowed low: “Salaam sahib,” said a quav- 
ering voice, “thy servant desireth speech with thee.” 

The missionary turned and saw an old Hindu man with a 
mammoth pumpkin in his arms. 

“Sahib,” he explained, “thou beholdest a man from Gowanda. 
As the English, count distance, it lies thirty-five miles from here. 
Sahib, back in Gowanda the great God sent a special blessing 
upon me, and I was eaten up with desire to give something to 
the Lord Jesus. The only suitable thing I had was this pump- 
kin. Thou canst judge with thy eyes its magnificence; thou 
canst picture in thy mind how tenderly I had to raise it, how 
cautiously I had to guard it from thieves. But how should an 
ignorant man like me know how to get a pumpkin to Jesus, -and 
no Christian teacher in my hamlet to tell me? So I bring it to 
thee, Sahib, for thou art wise in the way. Thou wilt remember 


to explain to Him that it comes from a humble old fellow in 
gratitude.” 


The missionary laid reverent hands upon the gift. A pump- 
kin cost 4 cents in India at that time—a day’s wages. The old 
man had walked the seventy long hot miles, for one-half the 
distance, carrying on his head a weight of about thirty pounds, 
that he might present to the Lord an acceptable thank-offering 
of 4 cents. Everyone in the mission compound looked at it as at 
a sacred symbol, for—‘“If there be first a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to what a man hath, and not according to 
what he hath not.” 3 


Those Good Old Days 


EFENDERS of the good old days must admit that in some 

respects at least they were bad old days. For example, a 
hundred years ago it was not at all uncommon for churches 
to raise the money for a new building by holding a lottery— 
a practice which is now forbidden by the criminal law. The 
following petitions were granted by the New Jersey legislature: 
For a lottery to build the Reformed Dutch Church (1794); for 
a lottery to complete the Presbyterian Church in Caldwell 
(1795); for a lottery to rebuild St. John’s Church in Elizabeth 
(1803). In those good old days rum flowed like water when- 
ever a church building was begun or.a new minister was to be 
ordained. * 


The ‘‘Firing Line’ in Oregon 

Res J. C. AUSTIN, promotional field director for Oregon, 

in a letter full of enthusiasm about the progress of the 
work throughout the state, says: i 

“T visited a church last Sunday which had $12.43 pledged 
weekly toward its budget. We had an every-member canvass 
in which this budget was raised from that sum to $26 weekly 
One woman doubled her pledge and is planning to make up the 
difference by picking cranberries. Another woman (they art 
both at an age when instead of taking on more work the tend 
ency is to slack up) is expecting to work in the salmon canner} 
and thus make up her difference. One man who is not a mem 
ber of the church, but whose wife is, said to one of the solici 
tors, ‘I’ll double my wife’s pledge because that work ought t 
go ahead.’ I am sending you this just to show you how thing: 
are going on the firing line.” z 


A Model Four-Minute Speech 4 


HE following four-minute speech was given at the ‘Firs 
Church, Fall River, Mass., on Sunday morning, March 14 


2 


by Harry Smalley, a member of the church: . 

“Just as the minute men of ’76, on Lexington Green, firec 
the shot that was ‘heard around the world,’ so this Sabbatl 
morning, in thousands of churches, thousands of minute-mel 
are firing the opening shot in the One Hundred Million Dolla 


campaign. And just as the minute-men at Lexington were a 


ee 


lowed by the heavy artillery at Bunker Hill, at Trenton ni 
at Yorktown, so I shall be followed in this church during th 
next eight weeks by other more forceful and effective speaker 
until May 2, when Commander-in-Chief Herrick will receive th 
capitulation of us all and the surrender of our dollars, so tha 
he can report as fully pledged our share of the $100,000,00 t 
be raised by the Baptists north of Mason and Dixon’s lin 

“Tt has been said that the world war taught two great le! 
sons—one to Germany, one to the rest of the world. German 
learned the hard lesson that democracy is stronger than al 
tocracy, or, in other words, that the civilization that sacrifice 
the welfare of the many to the greed of the few is not worth 
to live. The rest of the world learned that still harder lesson- 
that of collective responsibility. When the American people @ 
cepted its share of the responsibility, then a score of natio 
followed suit. gy 

“All Christians taken collectively are now realizing for W 
first time in history their responsibility for an answer—not 
‘a German challenge, but to a world challenge. Methodis 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists and all the rest 2 
collectively responsible to Christ for an answer to a world 2 

“The truth is that some of these have already accepted 
world’s challenge and have met their responsibility and ob! 


ee, 


1920 


inch 27, 
> 


thern Baptists have raised over $100,000,000. 
“Now is the crucial time. It is Buddha or Christ in Burma. 
is Confucius or Christ in China, the land of witch doctors 
d fake physicians. It is Romanism or Protestantism in the 
ilippine Islands. It is Mohammed or Christ in Africa. Chris- 
nity’s opportunity in the Mohammedan world is dawning. 
rkey, the Mohammedan power, has been defeated. Recent 
ents have made a tremendous impression upon the Moham- 
sdan mind, and Moslems are beginning to open their eyes. 
“There is the challenge in our Own country: 
“1. The American Indian: Here is a blot on the escut- 
eon of the American church. In 500 years, what have we to 
aw? 
“9. The Negro: 
2 war merits more attention to his social-and religious prob- 
ns than the Christian church has been wont to give. 
| 
| 


If nothing more, his splendid record in 


| 


“3 The new social order which is forming: Shall it be 
dless? Soviets, Bolsheviki—have we no responsibility as 
ristians? 

_ “You and I cannot expect to know about all of these chal- 
ages. Neither does the stockholder in a corporation know 
about the business, or the plans, or the policy. He leaves 
ch matters to the directors. So in this Christian enterprise. 
vu and I must leave much to the directors—to the men who 
‘ve made the survey. The Survey is the prospectus—read 
and be ready to answer the challenge: “Come into Mace- 
me and help us.” 


“What is your answer to the challenge? Answer by May 2.” 


i 


' + Correction by Dr. Gambrell 


| RECENT letter from Dr. Gambrell 1Sp if): 
\ : 


follows: 

| “T see in your issue of Feb. 28 an extract from an article 
‘itten by myself in the Baptist Standard, Dallas, Tex. It 
ss in it a very serious typographical error. I wrote that 


part, as 


e northern Baptists had put up a million dollars, not ten 
lions. I wish this might be corrected.” 
We are glad to give publicity to this correction. We sin- 


rely wish that Dr. Gambrell might also have corrected a 
Tl more serious mistake, namely, that northern Baptists are 
tting up money ‘to break down the policies, convictions and 
ork of southern Baptists.” Such a purpose is absolutely 
reign to the minds of northern Baptists. No one will con- 
mn such an effort more quickly or more unreservedly than 
e Baptists of the North. 


! Send in the News 


1 HE following has been received from the publicity depart- 
. ment of the General Board of Promotion. The appeal is ur- 
nt and should be heeded: 
_ “We have heard some criticisms that THe Baprist is not 
‘Trying enough matter about the plans for the New World 
ovement. The fault is not with the editors of THe Baptist, 
ir they have printed everything we have sent them. The 
ason is two-fold. It often takes four days to get a letter from 
2w York to Chicago—thanks to Mr. Burleson’s splendidly man- 
sed mail system—and often our communications do not reach 
iicago until after THe Baptist has gone to press. If your paper 
delayed, let us remind you that the paper printed on Mon- 
ty of one week reaches the Board of Promotion in New York 
1 Friday of the second week. The second reason is that an 
rerworked publicity department is not receiving items of in- 
rest from the churches about their promotional work. You 
‘mn help us wonderfully if you will send to the publicity de- 
urtment of the Board of Promotion (276 Fifth Ave., New 
ork) ten to twenty lines about the progress of the campaign 
your church. Please send it along as fast as you can. We 
2ed it now. Others are anxious to know what you are doing.” 


Dr. Witter and His Smtenits if 


qe PARLy 650 college men and young business and profes- 
NX sional men have come under the Christian influence of the 
‘itter home at Gauhati, Assam, during the past year. Many 
‘them read the Bible with Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Witter regularly. 
The new Baptist dormitory for the housing of students is 
ell under way and will soon be furnished and ready for oc- 
ipaney. _ Already definite requests for rooms have been re- 
rived. Both Mohammedans and Hindus are eagerly waiting 
live in such a place. 
‘Dr. and Mrs. Witter have been working for several years 
nong these students of Cotton College, a government institu- 
i) ‘drawing its men from all Assam. Dr. Witter says: “It 


ion. The Methodists have raised over $100,000,000 and the 
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seems to us that we have never before come so close to the 
young men spiritually nor had such response from them. 
There is apparently a wonderful open-mindedness toward Chris- 
tianity, and several have made us know they are truly trust- 
ing Jesus as their God and Saviour though they have not yet 
taken an open stand by joining themselves with the Christians. 
We feel confident the break will come some day and many will 
openly declare that which they inwardly believe.” 


They Want the School 


ANTA ANA, El Salvador, Central America, with its popu- 

lation of 30,000, has only one high-school building. One 
of the great difficulties is securing teachers. The normal school 
at the capital is not giving results according to the president 
of the republic. He not only approved of the new school build- 
ing, with its training department, erected by the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, but consented to al- 
low the furniture imported without the payment of duty. The 
governor of Santa Ana, who is also president of the board of 
education, offered to send the regular examining board at the 
end of the year if desired, and to give his services, if needed, 
at any time. 

The children in the grades meet in houses rented for 
schools and are taught by comparatively uneducated natives. 
They pray to the images, and the priests come to hear their 
catechisms. From three to five teachers have charge of each 
school. Sixth grade is the highest before admission to high 
school. Reading, writing and art are taught. Attempts to 
teach English are sometimes made by those natives who have 
learned a little themselves. The desire on the part of the 
educated classes to have their children study English leads to 
their direct interest in the new school. 


Reached by His Finger Print 


HE story is told of a convict recently sent to state prison 

that he resented most deeply the taking of his finger print 
as a means of his permanent identification. He brooded in his 
cell over the fact that he could never outgrow or escape his 
past with its evil record. 

The following Sunday the prison chaplain spoke of the 
value of each human being, using the finger print as an illus- 
tration of each man’s inescapable personal value. God, he said, 
never reproduced a human being—each was a separate thought 
of value to God and to his fellow men. He placed on the board 
the inconceivable number of possible combinations of the lines 
of finger prints—2,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000. It simply meant, he said, that no two men ever 
could have the same finger print. 

“Your soul, like your finger print, is your own. Do yourself 
no harm. You are worth while to God. You have been created 
a personality whom Christ came to save.” 

The thought became a torch in the man’s soul. He is living 
out his sentence with courage. ‘“‘When I get out,’ he says, “I 
will make the most of that sole personality with which God 
endowed me.” 


“T’m American, Too!”’ 


ITTLE Pete, who attends the Rumanian Baptist Mission 

of Akron, Ohio, was born in the “old country.” He has a 
brother and baby sister and two cousins who were born in 
the United States. One day Pete was visiting in the home 
of his cousins when one of them, who is four years old, said: 

“I’m American, George is American, Justin is American, 
Sylvia is American, but you are a ‘Hunkey.’” 

Pete was not only hurt, but angry. He went home crying 
to tell his mother. Should the question of nationality come up 
now, he would stand very erect and answer: 

“I’m American, too, because I have my American papers 
and flag out.” ee os 


The Publication Society has just printed a new book by 
William B. Lipphard, associate secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Society, entitled, ‘The Ministry of Healing.” It describes the 
medical missionary work being done on Baptist foreign mission 
fields. It is illustrated with twelve photographs. The Foreign 
Mission Society has made arrangements with the Publication 
Society whereby complimentary copies will be sent to pastors of 
Baptist churches on written application to the Literature Depart- 
ment, Box 41, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Risen Lord ; 


OHS the increasing observance of Kaster 
LD mean an increasing devotion to Jesus 

Christ? Does it spring from a growing 
recognition of the significance of his triumph 
over death? Or is it largely an empty form? 
Whatever answer we may feel compelled to 
give, the fact remains that the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is one of the great pivotal points 
in human history. It did not create the hope of 
immortality, for men had longed for it, dreamed 
of it and believed in it—half way—for genera- 
tions before Jesus was born in Bethlehem. He 
validated the racial desire. He furnished a but- 
tress for man’s trembling faith. In his rising 
he ‘‘brought to hght’’ the immortality which the 
race had seen but dimly. 

If here or there one may be found who de- 
clares his indifference to that which lies beyond 
death, he does not represent any considerable 
number of his fellow men. Such a man, if his 
declaration be true, is abnormal and unrepre- 
sentative. The matter of destiny is one of two 
or three really great problems which man has 
to face. We cannot drive back to the time when 
this question was not of the first order of im- 
portance to the race. The remainders of ex- 
tinct civilizations abound in evidence of man’s 
anxiety concernmg that which follows upon 
death. History makes nothing clearer than the 
constant effort of mankind to pierce the future. 
That the recent years have witnessed a deep- 
ened interest in the question of immortality no 
one can doubt. 

The great war has accentuated that which is 
always present in human hearts. It could not 
be otherwise when the harvest of death was sud- 
denly increased manyfold and those cut down 
were the flower of our youth. The souls of those 
left behind instinctively sought to follow where 
loved ones had gone. They could not be content 
to be left in ignorance or in questioning as to 
the meaning of death for life. So the devotees 
of psychic phenomena have multiplied, and no 
harsh words that we may hurl at them will 
change or slacken their effort to find some: tan- 
gible evidence that death on the fields of France 
did not mean extinction. When we have listened 
to all that the investigators in the psychie field 
may have to affirm, we are compelled to render 


the old Scotch verdict, ‘‘Not proven.’’ Not so 
when we turn to Jesus Christ. 
lives. The disheartened and mourning follow- 
ers who had seen him die upon the cross be- 
came joyous and tireless propagandists of his 
resurrection. . How are we to explain this ex- 
cept by assenting to their declaration that they 
had seen him alive after his crucifixion?~ Ra- 
tionalists have attempted to explain the belief 
of these disciples, but hardly two of them are 
able to agree. Meanwhile, wherever Jesus and 
the resurrection have been preached, lives have 
been made over and certitude concerning the 
life to come has driven out despair. 
But we need to do more than chant hallelujahs 
on Haster or rejoice in the light which He has 
brought into the darkness of death. Easter is 
an annual; our gratitude and praise should be 
perennial. It is well that we celebrate one day, 
but it is not well that we should forget or ignore 
this matchless ministry on other days. The res- 
urrection of Jesus is too great a truth to be 
ignored or forgotten for any day of the year or 
any hour of the day. It is our privilege and 
should be our joy to live all the time in the 
cheer and glow of this heartening truth. To do 
up our thanksgiving for his benefaction of hope 
in a single day and then to ignore it until the 
stated season comes around again, is to dis- 
honor him and to rob our own souls. : 
UR MASTER, we thank thee that thou hast 
satisfied the hunger of our souls for some 
sure word concerning the future. Help us to 
share thy confidence in God’s love and so in the 
reality of our Father’s house. Thou knowest 
the loneliness and heartache inseparable from 


the loss of our loved. Comfort us with thy great | 
promises and with the vision of thyself tri- 


umphant over death. When we walk through 
the valley of the shadow, give unto us such a 
sense of thy presence with us as shall drive out 
fear and fill us with confidence. At this time, 
when all thoughts are turning toward thy resur= 
rection, may we make sure that we are risen 
with thee and are seeking the things that are 
above. ; 
We ask this in thy name, 
Amen. 


He died and he 
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_ Company, Fall In! 


TYNE campaign of the New World Movement is 

now moving rapidly on. Let everybody get 
into step! Let those who have been standing to 
one side begin! Let those who have been marching 
slowly quicken! And if it can be done, let those 
who have been doing their best do even better. The 
Baptist churches of the North are facing the great- 
est, the most commanding task of their history. 
Every resource of devotion and thought and money 
will be needed for-complete success. One man alone 
eannot bring results: one church cannot by itself 
achieve success: neither can one hundred men or a 
hundred churches together do this. But all of us, 
working with all our might, all the time, ean march 
the sure way to victory. Therefore, every man and 
woman should be in the ranks, every slacker should 
be transformed into a soldier. 

The longer one studies the plan of campaign 
mapped out for the churches by our leaders, the 
more admirable does it seem. The marching or- 
ders are given, indicating exactly what ‘is to be 
done from day to day, and they are good. Let no 
church think that it will do better to go its own way 
and that all other churches should get into step 
with it. The war campaigns have clearly taught 
us the benefit of order and discipline. Leaders are 
to be followed; that is what they are for.. The 
Standard Plan Campaign should be put on in every 
ehurch. 

This Standard Plan Campaign is the outcome 
of the best experience of men who have made a 
study of such things. The organization proposed is 
remarkably simple and efficient. It will give unity 
of effort and method among the churches, both very 
desirable things. Loyalty to the Northern Baptist 
Convention in this tremendous undertaking, of so 


es) 


~Much moment to the present and future of all our 


denominational work, demands that each one put 
himself in line, become part of the machine, march 
step by step with the others, 

The thing to be accomplished is to reach every 


last man and women in the 


churches, to inspire 
them with love for Christ and zeal for the kingdom, 
to have them respond to the opportunities for serv- 
lce which are now-presented, to get them to offer 
both their lives and their. money for God’s service. 
The Standard Plan, faithfully carried out, will ac- 
complish just these results. It is doubtful if any 
other method can be now evolved which will. 

| The campaign must be a success. The working 
of the entire program is dependent upon it. The 
task is vital for every minister and every church. 
Our self-respect and our ability to do large things 
for our Christ are involved. Every last ounce of 
our strength and devotion and resources must be 
called into play. Both preachers and people must 
Sive their best, and give more than they have ever 
given before. It is reasonable to demand, as a 
means to this end, that we shall have confidence in 
our leaders and follow their plans. We are to act, 
not as individuals, but as members of a mighty 
army. .What most concerns us is results. And it is 
our firm conviction that nothing will give results 

— 
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quite so satisfactory as an intelligent and loyal fol- 
lowing of the Standard Plan. Debate concerning 
methods may be interesting to some, but concerted 
action, the loyal carrying out by all the churches 
at the same time of the plans formed, will alone 
bring us to victory. 


Our Disabled Soldiers 

UST how general among the veterans of the 

world war is the desire for a bonus of $50 a 
month for each month of service, whether at home 
or abroad, there is no certain ray of determining. 
Nor has the public as a whole expressed itself in a 
definite manner, anxious as it is to do the just and 
generous thing by all the men who served go well 
in the time of the world’s need. If sentiment in 
Congress is an indication of popular feeling, such 
a bonus, despite the enormous financial expenditure 
it will entail, may be voted. 

But there is one matter on which, so far as ex- 
pressions have appeared, there is no difference of 
opinion at all. Men who incur disability in the 
line of duty should be given such assistance as may 
be needed in order that they may have in civilian 
life every opportunity which their condition makes 
possible. The government promised to train and 
fit disabled soldiers and sailors for gainful em- 
ployment, and to date the promise has not been ful- 
The last figures available show that em- 
ployment has been found for only 217 maimed vet- 
erans, and that out of 200,000 who applied, not for 
money, but for such help as would enable them to 
fight the battle of life, only 24,000 have received 
any training at all. The Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation has failed to do its work in a large way. 
And Congress thus far has not realized the serious- 
ness of the breakdown. 

There may be differences of opinion in this 
country concerning bonuses, but there is absolutely 
no dissent from the proposition that generous treat- 
ment should be given all disabled and maimed vet- 
erans, no matter what the expense may be. Both 
Congress and the men and women who believe in 
keeping in touch with their congressmen should 
take up this matter with zeal until the situation of 
which complaint is made is remedied. Every 
maimed soldier should be given all possible help as 
he attempts once more to take his place as a pro- 
ductive member of society. 


Automatic Helpfulness 


N the great push being made by northern Bap- 

tists for money with which to do their fair. 
share in the world’s evangelization, we are empha- 
sizing, and wisely, the importance of the work to 
be done and the duty of Christian people to do that 
work. Over and over again we set forth the mo- 
tives which should actuate the followers of Jesus 
Christ. Too great stress can hardly be laid upon 
the commands of Jesus or upon the importance of 
having an awakened and generous church to meet 
the serious world situation. 

In addition to all this, we should drive a little 
deeper into the heart of things and make clear the 
living sources of the church’s ministry. When we 
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look for the force which is to supply the driving 
power for our important undertaking, inevitably 
our eyes turn to Jesus Christ. Here is One wiser 
than we and whose ministry transcends in value 
other ever rendered. What impelled him? 


any ; 
Was it the necessity for validating his claim to 
deity? Did he discuss with himself his personal 


duty to those of his generation and of coming gen- 
erations? No one can question that his ministry 
did lead people to recognize in him a divine being; 
but it was not to secure this recognition that he 
toiled and sacrificed and served. No one can doubt 
that in his varied forms of service he was fulfilling 
all righteousness; but that explanation is not ade- 
quate to account for what he was and what he did. 
Down in the depths of the soul of Jesus was an 
unfailing spring out of which flowed his deeds of 
mercy, his unfailing helpfulness. He did what he 
did because he was what he was. 

Much ean be accomplished by Christian men 
and women when acting only from a sense of ob- 


We are not to sneer at duty, hard word 


ligation. 
as it is. It cannot be ignored with safety unless 


we are prepared to put something finer and better 
inits place. That there is something better is made 
clear by the spontaneousness of Jesus’ ministry 
and by that of many of his followers. It is pos- 
sible for the Christian to come to a place where 
helpfulness is the automatic expression of the life. 
We no longer need to be urged. -Face to face with 
human misery, we act instinctively. When Jesus 
saw the little children, it was not argument which 
led him to take them ‘‘into the crook of his arm”’ 
and bless them, but the instant prompting of his 
heart. When he saw the sinning woman prostrate 
before him in her shame, his words of forgiveness 
were spontaneous and unstudied. When he looked 
out upon the multitudes, it was not a dissertation 
upon their wretchedness that stirred him with com- 
passion, but the simple fact of their forlorn con- 
dition. 

It is the sensitized heart that we need—a heart 
prepared by the spirit of God to receive and record 
the impressions which a needy world should make 
upon a disciple of God’s Son. The spirit which 
automatically responds to the appeal resident im 
human sin and sorrow is not begotten of disserta- 
tions and argument. That spirit comes only as we 
company with Jesus Christ, take his yoke upon us 
and learn of him. The profound philosophy of 
Jesus’ demand that men be born again is made ap- 
parent when we recognize the necessity for a right 
spirit if Christian people are to answer, ade- 
quately, to the world need. Prayer and communion 
with God, fresh study of the earthly life of Jesus, 
meditation upon life and what it ought to mean to 
us—these things are essential if we are to measure 
up to our task. So long as Christians must be 
teased or shamed into helpfulness, we shall be a 
long way from serving humanity as He would have 
us serve. 

In the effort which we are now making to meet 
our responsibilities as a people, the New World 
Movement will stop short of realizing our expecta- 
tions if it does not greatly increase the number of 
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those who give of their possessions and of them: 
selves because it is their joy to respond to human 
need. 


Denominational Day 


R. FREDERICK. L. ANDERSON and his 

committee have prepared an unusual service 
for Denominational Day, April 18. The sugges 
tions for the morning and evening services, the 
Sunday school and the young people’s society have 
been prepared by different members of the com- 
mittee. That the denomination has not only 
service in common with all other evangelical de- 
nominations but a definite and distinctive service 
is made clear. Observance of the day in keeping” 
with the suggestions of the committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention will be a fitting and_ 
fruitful preparation for the gigantie task vii 
will be but a week away. Copies of the sugges= 
tions have been mailed to the pastors, Sundays 
school superintendents and members of young peo 
ple’s societies. The supplies may be secured by | 
addressing Denominational Day Literature, 376 
W. Monroe Street, Chicago. . 


Strong Measures 


LOYD GEORGE assures the world that “very 
strong measures’’ will be adopted for the pr = 
tection of Christian minorities in Turkey, although — 
he qualifies this by saying ‘‘as far as possible.” 
The world will hope that these are something more 
than empty words. . 


Protests multiply against allowing the Sultan to 
remain in Constantinople. The reason given does 
not seem adequate. If Moslem feeling survives the 
loss of Adrianople and is not stirred to fury by the 
passing of Mecca and Medina and Jerusalem into 
the hands of new authorities, it will also be able 
to endure an internationalized Constantinople. 
And even the orthodox Mohammedans would soon 
become accustomed to the restoration to Christian 
hands of Sancta Sophia, which was a Christian 
shrine for almost a thousand years before it was 
made a mosque. Christian people do well to con 
tinue the agitation of this matter, for expressed. 
public opinion will often prove more powerful than 
the prejudices of traditional polities. 


New Members of Our Family 


OW that Zion’s Advocate and the Journal and 

Messenger have been merged with THE 
Baptist, we wish to assure those whose subser 
tions are transferred to us of our desire to serve. 
them faithfully and to the full extent of our ability. 
Naturally they will miss the papers to which they 
have been accustomed for so long a time, and THE 
Baptist will wear an unfamiliar look. The new 
visitor will do its best to merit the approval of 
every member of every family. into which it goes. 
It is not asking that these new members of ov 
household forget the old friends, but that they git 
us a place in their confidence and affection as W 
prove ourselves worthy. 


~ 
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P MMORTALITY can be experienced, 


The Experience of Immortality 


By WOODMAN BRADBURY 


for Jesus experienced it. ‘“Be- 
cause I live,” he said to his dis- 
ciples, “ye shall live also.” In the 
second clause he refers to immortality, 
therefore he does in the first clause 
‘also. For to say, “Because I am alive 
now in the flesh, ye shall live forever,” 
jwould be to utter nonsense. Jesus evi- 
‘dently thought of his life as immortal. > 
‘He was conscious that his fellowship 
‘with the Father was real and eternal. 
‘Immortality was a fact of every-day 
experience. 
Because Jesus experienced immor- 
\tality, we can. -He is our. example. 


' 


O chime of sweet Saint Charity, 
Peal soon that Easter morn 

When Christ for all shall risen be. 
And in all hearts new-born! 

That Pentecost when utterance clear 
To all men shall be given, 

When all shall say ‘“‘My Brother” here, 
And hear ‘‘My Son” in heaven! 


and it doth not yet appear what we 
Shall be.” Personality seems capable 
of indefinite expansion. 


“How inexhaustibly the spirit grows! 

One object, she seemed erewhile born 
to reach 

With her whole energies, and die con- 
tent,— 

wera) oo. ae is that reached? 

Already are new, undreamed energies 


Outgrowing under, and_ extending 
farther 

ES iames RUSE eval To a new object! There’s another 
3 ; world!” 


The poet’s statement of the case 


He came to show us the secret of 
great living. 

What is immortality? It is not simply endless life. It 
is a word of quality, not merely of duration. Misery might 
be endless, mediocrity might be, drudgery might be; but would 
such a life, however prolonged, be Christian immortality? We 
have all had days of such gloom as to be: scarcely tolerable; 
would any one wish for an immortality of that sort? 

Again, immortality does not refer merely to the future 
state. It begins on this earth. -If the Christian is not im- 
mortal now, there is no reason for believing he ever will 
‘be. “He that hath the Son hath life.” Immortality begins 
on this side of the grave. It is an experience. 
| What, then, is immortality? It is life with God. When 
the human spirit comes into loving relation with the heaven- 
ly Father, life begins—life that is life indeed. Jesus tasted 
this life in its fullness. “He that hath sent me is with me,” 
he declared, and gave as the reason, “for I do always those 
things that please Him.” The personal relationship implied in 
these phrases is the basis of Christ’s assurance of immortal- 
ity. When a human soul strives to please God, the presence 
of God comes as a fact of consciousness, and one knows that 
he is living immortally. The Old Testament writer, with 
‘true insight, said, “Enoch walked with God, and he was not, 
for God took him.” Immortality is the consequence of fellow- 
ship with God. 

This fellowship is maintained in prayer. Let us not con- 
ceive of prayer as petition, but as intercommunion of spirits. 
It is reverent listening. Its silences are fraught with bless- 
‘ing. We talk of wrestling with God in prayer. Far better is 
jit to rest in him! Prayer is not overcoming God’s reluctance; 
it is a blissful sharing of his thought and will. Prayer is our 
human life at its purest and intensest. It is life: it is im- 
‘mortality. 


| 


“Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating up thro’ all the bitter world, 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
Keeps you a living soul.” 


| 
| 
h 
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_ Our fellowship with God is not alone in the mystic com- 
‘union of prayer, it is in the active life of obedience. We are 
laborers together with God. We catch glimpses of the plan 
and then strive to effect that plan on earth, according to the 
pattern shown on the mount. We endeavor to accomplish 
God’s will. In his name, we engage the power of evil, we at- 
tempt the impossible, we essay the Utopian. Our endeavor 
Apparently goes for naught; yet it is God’s way of establishing 
‘nis kingdom on earth. And it has this unexpected result: it 
brings to the worker a sense of deathless worth. In this 
‘Spirit, Whitefield said, “I am immortal till my work is done.” 
Is it not equally logical for the Christian co-laborer, aware of 
the infinity of his task, to say, “I am immortal because my 
work will never be done’? : 

The reward of such fellowship with God in prayer and in 
coéperation is an increase of personal capacity. The soul 
srows by such exercise. That growth, in turn, promotes the 
consciousness of immortality. “Now are we children of God 


coincides with the experience of every 

workér for God. Not only his relation 
with the Father, but his consciousness of large powers gives as- 
surance of unending life and fruitful labor. “It is this capacity 
to share in the thought of the Highest,” says Dr. Gordon, 
“this aptitude of a life concurrent with the Universal Life, 
that is the deepest prophesy of man’s immortality.” 

This experience of immortality through fellowship with 
God in prayer and cooperative effort, leading, as we have seen, 
to a larger capacity, allays also the fear that our identity will 
be lost at death. There is no immortality worthy the name 
unless identity is retained. This feeling of identity survives 
the various accidents of this life, such as sleep, fever, growth, 
and losses. It is “the main miracle, that I am I, with power on 
my own act and on the world.” Will it survive death? Our 
line of argument so far enables us to say “Yes.” Our fellow- 
ship with God proves it. He knows us as persons. He loves 
us as individuals. We are precious to him because we are 
ourselves. He has a work for each which none other can do. 
We are immortal spirits now, friends of the Living God; and 
when we shuffle off this mortal coil, we shall still be ourselves, 
capable of communing with him and earrying out his 
will. 

There is at the present time a greater interest in this sub- 
ject than usual. The experiences of the great war have led 
millions of human beings to ask the old question, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” Multitudes are in the perplexity of 


bereavement. Where shall they go for light and comfort? To 
the ouija-board? Futile. To science? There is silence. To 
reason? Arguments are a slim support. Why not try Christ’s 


way? He experienced 
that he was immortal. 
with God is the secret. 

That this experience of immortality is practicable, the 
words of good men attest. Bayard Taylor, walking down 
Brattle street, Cambridge, engaged in studying a new language, 
was accosted by William Dean Howells, who expressed sur- 
prise that Taylor should be so employed at his age. “I ex- 
pect to use it in the next life,’ replied Taylor. ‘Are you sure 
of that?’ asked Howells. “As sure as that I am now talking 
with you.” 

Archbishop Temple was a very matter-of-fact person, the 
last man to be moved by any sentimentality. One of the 
younger clergy asked him on one occasion, ‘Don’t you ever 
feel the mystery of the other life?” “Yes,” replied the arch- 
bishop, slowly and meditatively, “I know what you mean. But 
I believe so entirely that God is my Father and that he loves 
me, and that he will make me perfectly happy in the other 
life, that I never worry myself over what that life will be.” 

Happy faith! May the coming Easter be a day of fresh 
invigoration of that faith! Immortality is one of “the mighty 
hopes that make us men.” “It is,’’ said William James, ‘one 
of the great spiritual needs of the human race.” Then let 
our hope become a certainty, our reasoning for it change to a 
practice of it. We may experience immortality now if we will. 
Jesus did. Paul did. We can. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


immortality. 
So may we. 


So may we. He knew 
Cooperative fellowship 
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The Easter Life 


By ALBERT W. BEAVEN 
“IT am the resurrection and the life.’—John 11:25 


ESUS made his greatest contribution to the world in the 

zone of life. He spoke as a specialist on its problems. 

He knew it because he made it. His teachings about its 

origin, its purpose, its needs and its continuance have 
won their way into the confidence of humanity in spite of sneers 
and agnosticism, because they were based on the facts. 

In these days of wild theories about life’s purpose and 
ouija-board pronouncements about life’s future, his teachings 
furnish a refreshing and wholesome contrast. They come like 
a shaft of sunshine through all breaks in the fog and dust of 
much modern discussion. Jesus’ contribution lay along the 
lines of both the quantity and the quality of life. 

Easter has usually been used to emphasize the former. We 
have loved to feel, as we focused the searchlight of our think- 
ing on the risen Christ standing by the empty tomb, that it was 
the dramatic proof that life went on after it seemed to stop; 
that, instead of three score years and ten, he had thrown back 
the curtain and shown us that we were to have in addition an 
infinite number of years filled even more full of joy and glory 
than any we have known. This is no doubt one of the most 
precious of his gifts to us. 

In addition to his contribution to life’s quantity by reveal- 
ing its happy extension after death, it would be interesting to 
study how he inspired its extension before death. Wherever 
his teachings have gone, a new care for life has developed; 
child life has been protected; disease has been repelled, and old 
age cared for. “Africa has no old people,’ said a missionary; 


they all die before they get old.’ Paganism cares littie 
for life. “He came to give life and to give it more 
abundantly.” 


But Jesus’ greatest contribution was not to life’s quantity, 
but to its quality. Easter does emphasize more life after death, 
but also better life before death. The “risen life;” or “resur- 
rected life,” is a quality which Jesus stood ready to impart even 
before he had died or been raised from the dead. His great 
words, “I am the resurrection and the life,’ were spoken long 
before his bodily conquest over the tomb. We think of the ex- 
perience of the risen life, with its power and glory as coming 
after death. Mary hinted this when she said, “I know my 


Two Thoughts for Easter 


By MARTHA H. MACLEISH 


IRST of all, let us grasp anew the fact of our own im- 

mortality. This truth accepted as fundamental and 

kept consciously in the foreground of thought will give 

us a principle for the wise guidance of life. 
this body of ours, 
are important. The only real and lasting things are the 
spiritual. There is nothing that can give us so true a sense 
of proportion, no other touchstone that can so quickly de- 
termine for us the absolute values of life as this steady sense 
of the reality of unseen things. 

Think of it as our guide in solving the great problem of 
how to spend ourselves in this clamoring world. To us come 
the calls of self-indulgence, ease, pleasure, social ambition, 
philanthropy, humanitarianism, religion. We cannot respond 
to all. Which shall we choose? The sense that -we are created 
not for time but for eternity is the principle that guides us 
to a wise choice. We have but to decide which of all the 
things that are calling for us—our time, our strength, our influ- 
ence, our money—are forces helping to bring in the reign of 
righteousness, and to those we can give ourselves, assured that 
we are not wasting the period which God has given us upon 
this earth. The thing forced upon us all today is the world’s 
deep need .of a fuller application in all the relationships of 
life of the principles which Jesus lived and taught—principles 
founded upon that basie truth, so real to him, that spiritual 


It is not 


it is not the material things of life that — 
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brother shall be raised again in the last day.’ But Jesus was 
unwilling to confine the idea to an experience which could 
demonstrated by a body after death, but proclaimed it a qual 
which was then incarnated in his life. ‘I am the resurrection’ 
The power they had expected to manifest itself by and by 
some glorious hereafter was there ready to answer with | 
ability the demands of their daily life. This takes immortality 
out of the future and brings it into the present. The “resur 
rection life’ is not something we are to get after death: it 
something we can have now. Thus Easter gets a tremendo 
practical bearing. The Easter idea, as it were, becomes fle 
and dwells among us. 
It may mean a new standard. We are prone to Bae off 
time when we will do His will perfectly till: we reach th 
elysian fields of the next world. It may be that Paul’s practi 
cal and logical admonition is much more to the point: “If ye, 
therefore, be risen with Christ, seek those things which ar 
above, and put away the things that are upon the earth. $ 
your affection on things above, not on things on the earth. 
For ye died and your life is hid with Christ in God. Wher 
Christ who is our life shall be manifested, then shall ye 2 
with him be manifested in glory.” It will mean a new realiza- 
tion of power. Immortality begins now. 
We don’t need to yield to sin; we have the whole power 
of a God who could raise Christ from the dead. It is at our 
disposal—have we used it? = 
“The power of an endless life’ can be harnessed for dail 
needs. The tide that sways with the movements of infinity 
will operate to lift our little boat. 
After all, it is this quality of life which is the marvel 
Christ’s power, not its quantity. He raised two men fr 
physical death and gave them more years in quantity, but 
have heard little of them afterward. But he has imparted this 
Easter quality of his resurrection to millions since that time, 
and history has been changed by them. 
Easter 1920—the time when we think of the risen Lord 
Let it also be the time of a new spiritual baptism into the ri 
life. 
Rochester, N. Y 


things alone are real and endure. 

How the grim realities of war brought out the inadequ 
of our religious faith! One of our Baptist boys writes fror 
the battlefield: . 

“We don’t want a strengthening of the old religion; 
must have a new. You can see it here on battlefields struggl 
for expression. What makes cowards go over the top 
martyrs? Surely not military discipline. That could d 
them, but they wouldn’t go bravely. What makes Eng 
officers rush out into the deadly fire of no man’s land to rescu 
a German officer tangled in barbed-wire and suffering agon 
from his wounds? It is all new. I can’t explain it; I cam 
formulate it, hut it is there. It is the outcome 0 
this awful war.’ 

Of course what this young American soldier has in mind 
when he speaks of “a new religion” is not a new foundat 
for religious faith, but a new appreciation of the foundat 
which has been laid, a new conception of the obligations thé 
grow out of Christianity, a new realization of that which 
the base of it all—the fact that we are the children of God 
made in his image. i 

Not only is this thought of value to ourselves, but it 
wonderfully helpful in the training of our children. With them 
the all-essential thing is that they shall have from the begim 
ning a right sense of the values of life. Seeing life agains 
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background of eternity gives them this. Little things 
main little. The truly great emerge and become controlling, 
nd life has dignity, joy and repose. 

One other thought of cheer and comfort Easter should 
bring to us, and that is a new sense of the immortality of our 
ear ones who have gone before. They are not dead, nor, to 
my thought, are they sleeping. That great host of splendid 
youth who gave themselves to preserve for the world those 
ideals which make life worthy, those achievements which have 
marked the slow, upward climb of humanity through. the ages 
—we cannot think of them as quiescent in the other life, but 
rather as going on to new forms of glorious, satisfying service. 
One of the compensations of this awful war is a new 
thought about death. Our boys had it, and it led them to 
frame the new phrase, “gone west’—a name free from all 
jread or gruesomeness, tinged only with the thought of high 
adventure which has always been inherent in westward going. 
fo them death was never annihilation. It was only the step- 
ping over from one phase of existence to another. The 
“‘buddie” shot down at their side still lived. His personality 
still endured. Wherever he was, whatever he was, they knew 
f was still their friend and that he was still “carrying on.” 


HE first sermon on the resurrection was not preached 
| by Peter or John, by prophet or apostle, but by the 

angel at the open tomb. It was not uttered in presence 
of a great congregation; two timid women were the 
nly auditors—Mary Magdalene and “the other Mary.” It was 
either lengthy nor oratorical, as sermons sometimes are; yet 
ato its few sentences are gathered all the glories of earth and 
‘eaven. No marble temple or vast cathedral echoed the sacred 
yllables: it was an open-air service, for the angel was seated 
pon a stone outside the sepulcher, in the beauty of the dawn, 
1 the midst of God’s great out-of-doors. Blue skies and blossom- 
ag flowers were the adornments of this temple, and the birds 
ere the choristers. 
Never was sermon more speedily translated into terms of 
ction and obedience, for the “practical application’—as our 
ks on homiletics call it—was embodied in the clear com- 
1and, “Go quickly; ye shall see him!” and they went quickly, 
ad—they found the risen Saviour! 

Let us follow, word by word, this earliest Easter message. 
he angel’s sermon begins with a most convincing counsel: 
fear not ye.” And when they met the Master he said also, 
Jo not fear.” These words incorporate and concentrate the 
atire gospel on its negative side. The positive portion is em- 
ydied in the command, “Believe.” As Paul.says, “He hath 
ot given us the spirit of bondage again, to fear; but the spirit 
‘adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” The strong angel 
i the resurrection proclaims the end of the reign of fear, the 
ginning of the sovereignty of faith. 

All may take these words and universalize them. While 
‘€ mountains stand, while sun and moon endure, so long 
s the broad rivers bear their treasures to the sea, fear, which 
1s held its age-long dominion over men, is exorcised; it is 
st out of the soul of every mortal who in Jesus’ name seeks 
od believingly. 

_ But why is fear dead and done for? Because Christ is risen. 
ae dispensation of authority, of law, of judgment, closes its 
oks and locks its doors. The night has passed. The dragons 
td hobgoblins that infest the darkness have vanished. Joseph’s 
Id. was yesterday a sepulcher; today it is a garden. Now 
mes “the end of the Sabbath” of postures and cleansings, and 
€ dawn of the new Sabbath of the soul, the beginning of 
Day of Christ. 

The angel now utters a searching statement: “I know that 
Seek Jesus.” He was right! How well he understood! These 
men might have come from motives of morbid curiosity; or 
th romantic interest, to bear away a flower or stone as a 
emento; or at the behest of conscience, to pay their last re- 
ects to a dead hero who had loved the people. But the angel, 
ading their inmost purposes, knew that they were guided by 
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Can we who are Christ’s followers be slower to take the 
Christian view of death than were our boys on the battlefield? 
Our beloved dead are gone from us. Why do we mourn? Is 
it because of our own loss? A measure of such mourning, of 
course, we cannot help. Fond ties are broken. Our hearts are 
longing for a presence that can never come again. Our whole 
being cries out for the dear one who is gone. But it is only 
as we look at it from our own point of view that there is 
sorrow. For the one who is gone there is only joy and bless- 
edness, and upon that fact we must fix our thought. It is 
possible greatly to rejoice that for our dear ones life has 
opened under more blessed and perfect conditions, where there 
is the exhilaration of achievement free from bodily limitations. 
Upon us who are left behind they may still exert a very real 
influence. They have a place in the “cloud of witnesses” sur- 
rounding us, watching to see how well we “carry on” for the 
completion of the task begun by the heroes of the war. How 
they must rejoice if they see us rising above personal sorrow 
and out of indulgence of self to do a full soldier’s part in 
meeting the new and. boundless opportunities which God has 
put before us this Easter Day. 

Glencoe, Ill. 


The Preaching of an Angel: An Easter Study 


BY AUSTEN K. DE BLOIS 


the spirit of pure devotion. One name was on their lips—the 
name of Jesus; one thought surcharged their minds—the 
thought of Jesus; one feeling filled their hearts—the love of 
Jesus. 

They seek Jesus. Do they remember the promise he gave: 
“Seek and ye shall find’? They found more than they sought, 
infinitely more. They sought a tomb; they found a resurrec- 
tion. They framed their lips to a requiem; they sang a halle- 
lujah. With bleeding hearts they sought a dead Christ; they 
found a living Saviour who is alive forevermore. 

Such marvels are always happening to the faithful ones. 
They go forth on their errands of mercy, “weeping, bearing 
precious seed; they return rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 
with them.” In seeking to do Christ’s will, as in seeking Christ 
himself, the reward is always a surprise, for the blessing found 
is always greater than the blessing sought. 

The angel-preacher continues with an illuminating revela- 
tion: “He is not here; he is risen!” At first the news was 
almost stupefying. In the days that followed the disciples came 
to realize that the resurrection solved all questions. Of his life 
it was the capstone; of theirs, the completion. What possibili- 
ties it opens before them and before us! Christ has met the 
last enemy and conquered him. Death and hell are under his 
feet. And we are ‘conquerors with him.” If we believe in him, 
we become the sharers in his everlasting life. What a bright- 
ness this sheds upon our pathway! We may gaze through open- 
ing vistas into heaven, while the beauty of heaven is reflected 
in the tasks and joys of earth. 

We realize now the capacities and possibilities of the soul. 
What a spur to lagging desire and feeble effort! I must make 
the best of myself; I must make the most of my soul; I must 
use my powers to their utmost limit, because I belong, with 
Christ, to the eternal order. “If ye be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above.” What a stimulus to rid myself 
of vice, of selfishness, of every weight, “looking unto Jesus!” 

The angel’s next words are a convincing proof: “Come, see 
the place where the Lord lay.’ Come, see the place of an 
eternal victory! Come, see the Valley of the Marne, where the 
German hordes were stayed. Come, see the fortress of Verdun, 
where, in an inferno of fire and blood, the conflict raged, till 
the slogan of the sons of France prevailed: “They shall not 
pass!”’ Come, see the stone rolled back, the tomb abandoned. 
The storm and the fierce battle of the cross are overpassed. 
Christus Victor! The grave is forever empty: Christ is for- 
ever Lord of life. The grave is empty: death is defeated; im- 
mortality is brought to light; life reigns. ‘“Earth’s full of 
heaven, and every common bush aflame with God.” 

The angel closes his brief but matchless sermon with a 
ringing challenge: “Go ye, quickly!” Eagerly they met the 


, 
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challenge; they obeyed; and they found Jesus. Surely this 
message is for our modern church—for us. We need the quick 
obedience, the running power. We walk, we loiter, we move in 
a circle. Jesus goeth before us; let us run! We love the Easter 
lilies, Easter songs and Easter chimes, and we do well; 
how about the Easter energy? Paul prays, “That I may know 
the power of His resurrection.” 

Mark has an eye for details; he tells us that the angel was 
a youth. Of course. All angels are clad in the shining gar- 


The Easter Faith 


By JAMES A. FRANCIS = 


CAREFUL reader of the New Testament is struck 

with the fact, when he has passed the four gospels, 

giving as they do in a fragmentary way the story of 

our Lord in the days of his flesh, that there follows 
a body of literature commencing with the first chapter of the 
Acts and ending with the last chapter of Revelation, which is 
occupied wholly with Jesus Christ, but contains almost nothing 
about his earthly life. 

Paul, who writes more than half of these books of litera- 
ture, must have possessed himself of every scrap of informa- 
tion concerning Jesus from Bethlehem to Olivet. Yet these 
facts, so sweet, so precious, and so significant, are eclipsed by 
something else and fall completely into the background. What 
is this something else so glorious that it can even make men 
who knew Jesus in the days of his flesh to be comparatively 
silent about his earthly story? The answer is very simple; 
it is Christ in the skies. 

One fact to the early Christian changed everything in 
heaven and earth, past, present and future; the fact was, 
“He is risen.” The Christian church is built on Christ risen 
from the dead. The rest of the story without this would be 
but a beautiful memory of a bygone age. 

The Easter faith gives us a living present friend instead 
of a sacred memory. We revere the memory of Lincoln, but 
he himself is not accessible to us now. We think of him in 
the great beyond as in the keeping of his Lord and ours. 
Thus do we think even of Paul. Thus do we think of our own 
dear ones, “loved long since but lost awhile.” Not so when 
we think of Christ—instantly there comes the consciousness 
of a presence “closer than breathing, nearer than hands or 
feet.” Spurgeon once said, “I do not believe there have been 
fifteen minutes of consecutive waking time in forty years when 
I have not been distinctly conscious of the presence of our 
blessed Lord.” 


A Wonderful Ministry to 10,000 Japanese — 


BY WB: 


being the pastor of a Central Union Church in one of the 
largest cities in the world? 

When I was in Toyko, Japan, I heard a minister preach 
in such a church and at the close of the sermon I congratulated 
him on his fine opportunity in preaching at so important a 
center of influence. 

“O, I have a bigger job than this,” he replied. ‘Anyway, it 
would be poor economy for the church to have me study Japa- 
nese for eleven years and then have me spend my time and 
efforts on an English speaking congregation.” 

In this way I was introduced to Dr. Harry B. Benninghoff, 
who has the unique position of being supported by a single 
denomination, the Baptist, while he is doing an undenomina- 
tional or interdenominational work. 

The job which he considers a bigger one than being the 
pastor of Union Church, Tokyo, is the supervision of Christian 
activites at Waseda University, a great private school having 
10,000 students, founded by Marquis Okuma, former premier of 
the Imperial Japanese Government. 


| S it possible to find a job bigger and more important than 


but | 
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ments of youth. So we, in heaven, shall be young again. 
those who breathe Christ’s spirit here are-always young, 
of the fresh vitality of an abiding youth. : 

The angel’s voice is the call of youth to youth to w 
God’s holy war. With youthful spirit, whether our years 
less or more, let us respond. With hearts enkindled by 
resurrection fires let us follow quickly in the steps of our 
deemer. ‘He goeth before.” May the angel’s urgent challe 
be our souls’ glad marching song. 


ing and janea ean ing reality at the very summit and at th 
very foundation of Christian faith is Jesus alive from th 
dead. It is here and here alone that we find a positive as 
surance of our own resurrection and eternal life. é 
have stood by a good many death beds and have watched th 
hand grow feeble, the breath short, the eye dim, and even t 
mentality fail, till at last there came the eclipse which Cer 
tainly looked like an end with no prospect of a new begin ning 
Yet in this presence we hear a voice, “for if we believe th 
Jesus died and rose again, then they also which sleep in Jest 
will God bring with Him.” We have seen men and womel! 
look death straight in the face, take his hand and say, “Master 
I know that because thou livest I shall live also.” ; 

The Easter faith crowns and confirms all that we belie 
about Calvary. It is very difficult to preach the cross. 
took place there is so great that it eludes our attemp 


that Jesus’_death has relations to the whole human race. 
are also sure that those relations are of a saving char 


manifest to men, but something done by God for men, the i 
plications of which reach to all eternity. The resurrecti 
is God’s placard that whatever it was he undertook in C 
at Calvary is complete. Jesus now stands on heaven’ 


“Now is Christ risen from the dead and become the first f uw 
of them that slept.” 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Dr. Benninghoff has gone at his task in a characteristicall 
Baptist way by giving to the student body the initiative, wl 
he, like a good minister of Jesus Christ, has followed up eve 
advantage for doing good. i 

The smile of Marquis Okuma, which he won a his” 
work and because the marquis, while not a professing Chris 
likes to see his students in love with purity and other hi 
ideals, meant more than an agreeable salutation. 4 

On one occasion the marquis was addressing the entire 
of 10,000 students under a mammoth tent on the college ca 
Dr. Benninghoff was in the back part of the tent. The m 
standing on the platform, beckoned Dr. Benninghoff to 
forward. The student guards made an open path througl 
throng and with something of a conquering tread Dr. Be 
hoff marched to the platform where he was greeted by the 
ful and gracious Okuma, who thereupon introduced him 
students, meanwhile commending the work in which he 
engaged. 

It was like holding out the golden scepter in the olden 

(Continued on page 302). j 


The Romance of a 


IVE thousand dollars!” At the door of the little 
chapel a church member paused to express her 


- Missionary Church 
opinion. “And from whom do you expect to get 


By COE HAYNE 
66 a 
that much money?” 


“Well, I think you’ll give about 300 of it,’ said the pastor. 

The doubting woman shook her head. “We are all poor 
folks in this church. It can’t be done.” 

The next day something happened which greatly heartened 
the pastor. A man who had never been inside the little chapel 
stopped him on the street. © 

“When are you going to build that church?” he asked. “I 
heard about your plans from my wife and we have talked the 
matter over, and if you will accept a $50 Liberty Bond, we 
want to give it.” 

The minister knew that this offer meant sacrifice, for the 
man and wife, recently from Arizona, were depending on the 
daily wage earned by the husband in the ship yards. They 
were occupying two small rooms in the rear of a house. Some- 
how the big faith that shone from the eyes of this laboring 
man—this man who was not a member of the church—gave 
the pastor the faith to go forward with his plans. Though 
the Southern California Baptist headquarters he got into touch 
with Dr. F. H._Divine, church edifice secretary of the Home 
Mission Society. In a few weeks Dr. Divine was on the field. 

With an active constituency of less than 100 members, the 
First Baptist Church of San Pedro, the harbor city of Los 
Angeles, faced a crisis which had led Rev. A. B. Murphy, the 
pastor, to tell his congregation one Sunday morning that in order 
io discharge its responsibilities as an evangelical church in a 
growing community the church must build a larger and better 
house of worship, and that $5000 should be pledged by the mem- 
bership at once to make this possible. 

Dr. Divine made a canvass of the situation and told Mr. 
Murphy and his finance committee that the church must raise 
$10,000 in order to obtain the codperation of the Home Mission 
Society and the state convention in the granting of a loan. 
When the deacons and trustees heard the proposal, they ex- 
claimed, “It can’t be done!” 

A meeting of the church was called for Wednesday night, 
to be followed by a meeting at the same hour Thursday and 
Friday. On the approaching Sunday the supreme attempt 
would be made to test the giving spirit and power of the 
church. 

Every variety of dubious sentiment was expressed in that 
meeting Wednesday evening. The representatives of the Home 
Mission Society weathered the gale serenely and re- 
quested the people to commit the whole proposition 
to God in prayer. 

A prayer meeting was held Thursday night at 


A modern miracle in church building is taking place 
in San Pedro, Cal. The little chapel was moved to the 
rear of the lot and the foundation of a magnificent struc- 
ture was begun. 


=. 
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The Baptist churches of southern California are getting back 
of the First Church of San Pedro with its broad missionary pro- 


gram. The above picture was taken when Rev. A. B. Murphy, 
pastor at San Pedro, visited the First Church of Pasadena in the 
interest of the harbor enterprise. In the center are Rev. and Mrs. 
S. W. Cummings of Pasadena, and to the right is Rev. A. B. 
Murphy. 


which a more hopeful 
pledges were called for. 
to be paid in three years. 

A little girl employed in a butcher shop said that she would 
give $300, probably in weekly payments for three years. A 
nurse got up and said that she had changed her mind three 
times. 

“You are going to give $2 a week for three years, aren’t 
you?” asked the Home Mission Society. 

“That’s exactly what I’m going to do.” 

Then a young Swedish woman, employed in the post-office, 
rose to her feet and said that her mother, three sisters and a 
brother had decided to give $1500. 

“What?” cried Dr. Divine, as he leaned forward with a 
hand to his ear. The woman was poor, and the pastor had 


spirit appeared. On Friday night 
The pastor’s wife led off with $300 
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estimated that a total of $400 would be a large gift from the 
various members. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars,’ repeated the young woman. 
(This was later increased to $1925.) f 

The woman who told the pastor at the close of a Sunday 
morning service that the church could not raise $5000 came 
forward with a $500 pledge and proved that she had the full 
measure of faith as presupposed by her pastor. 

In making his appeal for the larger program during a 
session of the finance committee held prior to the Wednesday 
night meeting, Dr. Divine had said: 

“Interpret your investments in the kingdom of God in the 
terms of the future welfare of your children.” 

A business man upon his return to his home that night 
told his wife that he was going to make a gift of $1000 to the 
church. 


“No, you are not!” she cried. “We are going to. I decided 
that when I put the babies to bed.” 
On Sunday it rained. O, how it rained! And when it 


begins to rain in that semi-tropical climate, there is apt to be 
a continuous downpour for many hours in succession. So it 
was that day. But a wonderful thing happened. At both 
morning and evening services the people were in the little 
chapel pledging their support of a program that meant much 
to San Pedro. They planned not for themselves alone, but 
for the great community that was growing so rapidly. They 
built for the future. The church raised in cash and pledges 
nearly the entire $15,000 before the evening service came to a 
close. 

The little chapel was moved to the rear of the fine lot 
and the excavations for a magnificent structure were begun. 
Then the war put a stop to all construction—materials could 
not be obtained. Lending its support to every war drive, the 
church waited its opportunity. By the time the ban was re- 
moved on building operations, the cost of labor and materials 
had climbed so high that the budget of $25,000, which had been 
liberal enough to cover the original estimates, was hardly niore 
than half large enough. 

What could be done? For one thing, the church was not 
discouraged. Since that rainy Sunday in March, 1918, a larger 
faith had swept it forward to victory after victory. It had in- 
creased its missionary offerings and the pastor’s salary. And 
missionary apportionments and pastor’s salary were paid regu- 
larly and in advance! It sent its workers among the foreign- 
speaking people in San Pedro, East San Pedro and Moneto. 

And it should be noted here that before this church began 
to work for a new building for itself, it codperated whole- 
heartedly with the Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society 
in the providing of superb buildings for the Japanese and Mexi- 
cans in the harbor city. 

It was now clear that the building under the existing condi- 
tions would cost $42,000. At the Denver convention, the pas- 
tor conferred with some of the denominational leaders. The 
question, “What more can the little church at San Pedro do 
if additional assistance is granted?” was answered a few weeks 
later when 6n a Sunday morning the same loyal people at San 
Pedro, who had given until the giving spelled heroism, joy- 
fully gave $5000 more. The little girl in the butcher shop, the 
Swedish girl in the post-office, the widow and her three daugh- 
ters—all of them gave graciously until the sum of their united 
giving totaled $18,500! 

On the Sunday afternoon just a few days before Christmas, 
one of the most beautiful acts of neighborliness was witnessed by 
the writer when representatives of the Baptist churches in the 
Los Angeles Association sat down at dinner in the auditorium 
of the unfinished building of the First Church of San Pedro 
and discussed with the members of the San Pedro church how 
to complete the fine edifice under construction. The guests 
individually pledged $2000 as a boost toward final success. 
Members of the Japanese and Mexican missions were present to 
express their gratitude for the splendid buildings which have 
been provided them and to declare their allegiance to the big 
program that will be under way when the First Church of San 
Pedro is provided with an adequate equipment. 

But the pledging of $2000 was not the biggest thing done 
that afternoon. To bridge the final gap, the dinner party went 
on record as favoring the immediate raising of $12,000 by the 
churches of Southern California for the San Pedro work. The 
following day the Survey committee for Southern California 


-for land, and two Baptist churches in the United States have 
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voted to include this $12,000 in Southern California’s portior 
of the one hundred million dollar budget, those contributin; 
toward the $12,000 to be credited their several amounts toward 
the one hundred million dollar fund. Thus even while thi 
story is being written (Dec. 29, 1919) the actual drive towaré 
the great goal proposed by the Northern Baptist Convention 
already has begun in Southern California, under the impetus 
of the necessity of completing at once the work begun so nobly 
by the little band of Baptists at San Pedro—the church with 
the forward look. ; 


A Wonderful Ministry to 10,000 Japanese | 


(Continued from page 300) pa 
of Queen Esther and King Ahasuerus. Dr. Benninghoff was not 
only personal grata to the marquis but to every member of the 
university faculty and to ail the host of undergraduates. 

“T have never been obliged,” he said, “to go seeking Bible 
students nor have I even announced that such and such a class 
would be organized with an exhortation for the students to join. 
My plan has been to wait until a sufficient number of the 
students came to me asking for the organization of a Bible class 
and then organizing one. The result is, I have had a lively time 
in keeping up with the demand.” ; , 

Dr. Benninghoff has been working eleven years at his task — 
and is only now beginning to see a chance of having needed 
equipment. The request to have other buildings erected came 
from the faculty, and a woman of America has contributed — 
75,000 yen, $37,500 gold, for land and the American Baptist For. 
eign Mission Society has contributed 70,000 yen, $35,000 gold, 
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contributed or pledged enough to erect two dormitories or 
hostels as they are called at the university. There is also a 
hostel and a residence which the Foreign Mission Society built 
in 1911 at a cost of $18,000. 

The Japanese names of the various activities are significant. — 
The entire plant is called ‘‘Hoshi-en,” meaning “Service Garden.” — 
The hostel is called ‘Yuai-gakusha,” meaning “Friendship 
Hostel.” The High School Christian Association is called “Shin- — 
ko-kyokai,” “A Brotherhood.” é 

A study of American institutions is a feature of Dr. Ben- — 
ninghoft’s work, for he feels that there is an intimate relation 
between democracy and Christianity. He has been made a 
regular member of the faculty. ee . 

The new building which is to be erected will be for both © 
social and religious work, the social being in fact a part of the — 
religious work. “There are,’ Dr. -Benninghoff said, “thirty 
Christians on the faculty, among them some of the leading pro- | 
fessors.” _ 

Dr. Benninghoff has another position of large importance in 
the collegiate life of Tokyo and in the development of the Chris- — 
tian church in this ambitious but non-Christian nation. He is — 
chairman of the board of trustees of the Women’s Christian Col- 
lege of Japan, which is supported and managed by six cooperat 
ing church societies: the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, the Missionary Society of the Christian Church, the 
Missionary Society of the Canadian Methodist Church, the 
Boards of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., and the Reformed 
Church in America. : . 

The college has a Japanese president, Dr. Inazo Nitobe, and 
a Japanese woman dean, Miss Tetsu Yasui. The success of the 
college which at first seemed problematical has become an em- 
barrassment. The enrolment has reached such proportions that 
new buildings were imperative although the college was opened 
in 1918. The scarcity of capable and competently trained Chris- 
tian Japanese teachers is so great that only seventeen of the 
staff of twenty-nine officers and teachers are Christians, bu 
none are accepted who do not profess themselves friendly te 
Christianity and Christian ideals. There is need of a dormitory 
to accommodate 150, also $150,000 for grounds and $100,000 fot 
buildings in addition to endowment and extras for current ex 
penses. } 

Tokyo is a city with 50,000 college students, governmental, 
church and private. The Japanese are a reading people and 
Tokyo stands at the gateway of the Orient. Above ail Japan 
needs Christianization to save her from following the example 
of self-seeking nations which have always sooner or later 
plunged to their ruin. 


NEL. G. PRESCOTT 


O leave America late in October, 1919, 
and return early in February, 1920; 
visit during this brief absence of four 
iths our mission stations in Japan, 
t China, South China and the Philip- 
4s; to hold conferences with all mis- 
iaries of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
1 Society on these fields and nearly 
missionaries of the general society; 
20ver this enormous itinerary with- 
vexatious delays, postponements or 
2xelled reservations, in these days of 
artainty and world readjustment— 
is indeed a notable achievement. Yet 
3 exactly what Miss Nellie G. Pres- 
accomplished on her recent trip to 
Orient, which she visited as.a mem- 
of the special deputation sent by the 
2ration of Woman’s Foreign Mission 
rds of North America. On this com- 
‘ion, she was chairman of the group 
tudy administrative problems and a 
iber of the group on secondary edu- 
m and on Christian literature. 
iss Prescott came into the service of 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
ion Society in 1914 as associate for- 
secretary and in 1916 succeeded 
H. G. Safford as foreign secretary. 
it her intellectual equipment, her un- 
1 ability and her broad knowledge 
orld conditions and missionary prob- 
, gained by personal observation, she 
ell qualified for the denominational 
which she is undertaking. Her 
' years were spent in Massachusetts, 
e she was born and where she re- 
d her education—at the Thayer 
emy in Braintree, Mass., and at 
esley College. After her graduation 
the latter, she was appointed head 
e department of biology at the Hast 
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A Review of Contemporary De- 
nominational Biography 
By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


High School of Rochester, N. Y. She has 
also enjoyed the privilege of that wider 
education which comes through travel. 
She attended the World Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910, 
and during that same year made a trip 
around the world, visiting Japan, Korea, 
China, Burma, India, Palestine, Egypt 
and Europe. 

In the appointment of Miss Prescott to 
her important position, the usual wisdom 
of our woman’s board has again been 
demonstrated. The work on the foreign 
field is being administered under her tact- 
ful guidance with remarkable efficiency. 
Her sympathetic temperament fits her 
admirably for those intimate and per- 
sonal relationships with our women mis- 
sionaries which are of such importance 
to the success of every endeavor. The 
denominational confidence in the manage- 
ment and direction of its woman’s work 
on the foreign field is well justified. 


MARTHA H. MACLEISH 


O* of the recent outstanding events 
in our denominational progress was 
the union of the two woman’s foreign 
mission societies, which resulted in 1914 
in the organization of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. A large measure of credit for 
bringing about this constructive achieve- 
ment belongs to Mrs. Martha H. Mac- 
Leish. For seventeen years she has been 
actively related to the administration of 
woman’s foreign missionary work, begin- 
ning in 1903 as a member of the board 
of managers of the Woman’s Society of 
the West. Later she served as its vice- 
president, and as its president after the 
retirement of Mrs. John E. Scott. When 
the eastern and western societies united, 
she became home administration vice- 
president of the new organization. 

The early years of Mrs, MacLeish were 
spent in Connecticut, where her father 
was a Congregational clergyman. After 
graduating from Vassar College she be- 
came a teacher, serving on the Vassar 
faculty for three years and for four years 
as principal of Rockford Seminary, in 
Illinois. Throughout her career she has 
been intensely interested in child study, 
child psychology and religious education. 
She has written numerous articles on this 
fascinating subject based on her studies 
at the University of Chicago and at the 
Chicago Kindergarten College. For some 
years she was president of the Chicago 
Child Study Society. This experience 
proved of incalculable value later when 
she helped to organize the World Wide 


Guild and the Children’s World Crusade, 
whose popularity in our denomination 
has been without a parallel. Mrs. Mac- 
Leish has also found time for service on 
Several other denominational organiza- 
tions. She is a member of the executive 
committee of the convention, a member 
of the Board of Education and of its 
committee on missionary education, and 
She represents the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society on the Genera] Board of 
Promotion. 

In 1888 she married Mr. Andrew Mac- 
Leish of Chicago whom this page will in- 
troduce to the readers of THE Baptist in 
some later issue. Three sons were born 
in this Baptist family. All three joined 
the American Expeditionary Forces when 
the great crisis came, and sailed for 
France. Today one of them sleeps in 
Flanders fields. 

What her faith in Jesus Christ means 
to Mrs. MacLeish will be made clear 
to those who read her “Two Thoughts 
for Easter” in this issue of THE BAPTIST. 
She has the “new sense of immortality” 
of which she writes. With wonderful 
trust in Him who is “the resurrection 
and the life,” she refuses to allow her 
personal sorrow to delimit her service for 
her Lord. 

Mrs. MacLeish is a woman of rare re: 
finement and character, and typifies to an 
unusual degree that Christian woman 
hood which the organization of which 
she is vice-president is seeking to de- 
velop in the non-Christian world. Asa 
missionary administrator, she has few 
equals. Under her able leadership and 
as a result of her constructive methods 
in education and promotion, our Baptist 
women have made’a record in mission- 
ary interest and beneficence. 


MARTHA H. MACLEISH 
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DEFENDING THE REDS 


Some attempt to defend the Reds cn 
the ground of what our ancestors did or 
said. Let us suppose that Smith home- 
steaded a farm in 1870. Brown builds a 
“claim shanty’ on it in 1920 and says to 
Smith, “You got this farm by living on 
it; why should not I have the same 
right?” Smith has certain vested rights 
in his farm. So have Americans in their 
government. 7 

Ames, Iowa. Te MM. 


“THE WAYFARER” AND THE 
BAPTIST 


I notice that in the first issue of THE 
Baptist you devote two columns of val- 
uable space to ‘“‘The Wayfarer.” I wish 
to raise the question as to whether there 
is any good reason why our Baptist 
money should be spent in helping to 
boom such an interprise as “The Way- 
farer.” 

When “The Wayfarer” was given here 
in New York, there were thirty profess- 
ional actors and actresses in the cast, 
mixed up with church boys and girls, 
young men and young women. Some of 
the Christian friends were eulogistic in 
their statements about these professional 
actors and actresses. I, however, have 
found it impossible to enthuse over the 
play or the professional actors who are 
participating in it. To show just what 
the church people were mixed up with 
in the play here, I wish to quote the fol- 
lowing words from Mr. Walter Hampden, 
who was the leading professional star 
and who was highly commended by the 
church people as one who was most ex- 
emplary. In the New York Review of 
Jan. 3. Mr. Hampden had an interview 
in which he took issue with what I had 
to say about the play. He says at the 
close of his interview: 


BLAKESLEE. 


Religion, it seems to me, will never be 
quite popular, as some of our sad-faced min- 
isters believe it is today, until the joy of 
living, the beauty and color of life, are em- 
phasized and Blue Laws abolished. If re- 
ligion is to be a vital force among us, it 
should be revised and even revolutionized 
from time to time to conform to the chang- 
ing rules of living. I believe, also, to have 
a true appreciation of one’s faith, it is prac- 
tical to study all the religions from Con- 
fucius’ creed to Christian Science, for there 
are beautiful truths in all of them. Per- 
sonally, the Koran, as a practical philos- 
ophy of righteous living, appeals to me as 
much if not more than the Biste. 


Here, then, we have what Mr. Hampden 
really is! He is more of a Mohammedan 
than a Christian, according to his own 
statement. 

Now, any church people and any min- 
isters who want to fellowship with that 
sort of thing, and rub against it and be 
publicly identified with it, and thus en- 
dorse it, and lead their young people 
under its influence, are free to do so; but 
I, for one, beg to be excused. 


HE editors of THe BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 


Furthermore, Bro. Editor, I wish to 
point out the fact that the theaters of 
today are the most notorious Sabbath- 
breakers in the world. The modern thea- 
ters are doing more to break down our 
Lord’s day, and thereby to weaken the 
churches, than any other single force. 
By presenting fascinating counter-attrac- 
tions on that day, the theaters and the 
theater people are more and more tolling 
the people away from the churehes. They 
thereby not only directly weaken the 
churches and the Sunday schools, but 
they feed the people upon silly inanities, 
sensational thrills and moral filth, in- 
stead of the saving truths of God which 
they might have been given in the 
churches. 

How, now, can church people expect 
God to bless them when they are tied 
up with the very people who seem to 
have no scruples at all about violating 
the commands of God, and who are run- 
ning directly contrary to the sacred in- 
terests of the Lord’s Day? As a concrete 
proof of just how demoralizing all such 
worldly connections are, stands the fact 
that the church people who gave “The 
Wayfarer” here in New York not only 
advertised it in ways that seemed to be 
making merchandise of the holiest things 
in our religion, but they ran these paid 
advertisements in the Sunday news- 
papers. Here, for example, is a part of 
one of these advertisements: 


See the house of Pilate at dawn; the de- 
nial of Peter; the trial of the Messiah; his 
delivery over to the angry multitude. 

See the hills beyond the Shushan Gate; 
the mob streaming toward Calvary leading 
Jesus to the crucifixion; the triumph of the 
cross. 


See the garden of Joseph of Arimathea; 
the tomb of Jesus, on the day of resurrec- 
tion. ‘He is not there, he is risen. Go tell 
his disciples.’’ 

See the great Temple of Peace; the gath- 
ering of the world’s league of nations; the 
triumph of faith over despair. 

I refrain from further comments which 
might be made on this theatrical venture. 
I wish simply to ask this question: With 
such a mixing up of church and stage as 
“The Wayfarer” represents, and with this 
advertising in Sunday papers by those 
who are promoting it, is not the testi- 
mony of the modern church against the 
Sabbath violation, the degradation of 
womanhood, and the other evils of the 


modern theater, just about destroyed? 


Instead of endorsing such a perform-- 


give a warning and an admonition to ¢ 
beloved brotherhood to this effect: | 
not conformed to this world, but be 
transformed by the renewing of 
minds;” “touch not the unclean thin; 
and “have no fellowship with the 
fruitful works of darkness, but ratl 
reprove them, for it is a shame even 
speak of those things which are done 
them in secret” (Eph. 5:11-12): a 

JoHN ROACH STRATO) 

Calvary Church, New York City. 
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OUR MOTIVES = 


= . 

In the Standard of Dec. 6 there is 
article on “The Missionary Motive in 
World War.” For all the good wh 
has been manifested in and has resul 
from that war we may well thank ( 
and take courage. Yet there is gt 
need that we look at the other side 
the picture. “The war has taught us 
nothing else how the spirit of Jesus 
permeated even the hearts of the 
tions.” True. But, on the other hé 
was the spirit of Satan ever noe 


dence? 

May we not do well to examine 
motives? One of our admiring frie 
has said, “The only reason why you Ci 
into the war and saved our com 
cause was your love of justice, your 
spect for truth, and your ardent zeal 
humanity.” But were those our only 
tives? Did we go into the war till 
were convinced that there was dal 
that Germany would win, and tha t if 
did we, too, were in danger? If our 
tives in going into the war were pu 
philanthropic, why are we so S10¥ 
going to the help of Armenia? het 
need to guard against a spirit yf 
complacency. There is need for 
pentance as well as for thanksgivin 

In our Civil War Lincoln on 
occasions appointed a day of Mm 
humiliation, fasting and prayer. — 
seems need of such a day now. 4 
Murray has said, “There is noth 
that binds us so closely to earth 
need of and the desire for food. 
is one hand with which we lay 
God; fasting is the other with W 
let go of the world.” Is there D 
of fasting in our lives today? ; 

We might well study the pray 
Daniel as recorded in Dan. 9: — 
praying and confessing my sin ant 
sin of my people.” Our national sil! 
to heaven. And our own sins! 
short we have come of living u 
privileges and our opportunit: 
how much the world has lost by 
faithfulness, only God knows. 
of our nation and our own sins We 
well confess. ; 


Harriet N. EA 
Toungoo, Burma. 
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| Hurrah or Heaving? 
‘an We Raise That Hundred Million? 
By GerorGE E. BURLINGAME 


Y ONSIDER first these definite and au- 
~ thoritative figures: 

| Northern and southern Methodists ‘to- 
ether number 6,228,476. They raised in 
he Centenary Campaign a total of $167,- 
00,000—a per capita for five years of 
bout $26.50. 

Southern Baptists number 2,887,428. 
‘hey raised in their recent campaign 
90,000,000—a per capita for five years of 
31.18. 

-Northern Baptists number 1,502,341. 

‘hey are to undertake in April the rais- 
ag of $100,000,000—$66.66 per capita for 
ve years. 
~The Methodist campaigns were _ pro- 
cacted until every Methodist in every 
hureh had been incorporated into the 
‘entenary Movement and inspired with 
‘Ss program and informed with its litera- 
ure; and an elaborate organization for 
ropaganda and canvassing was built up 
or each of the twenty areas of the North 
nd those of the South. 

The Southern Baptist Convention cam- 
aign, with far less time for preparation 
nd organization, swept like a whirlwind 
ver the South—speeded by the enthusi- 
stic support of the twelve or fifteen Bap- 
st papers published*in the southern 
tates; welcomed and advocated by prac- 
cally every Baptist pastor in the South- 
ind; given right-of-way in every church 
uring the six months of a_ strenuous 
ampaign; and attended with a popular 
wakening and a spiritual fervor which 
ad the lifting power of a tidal wave. 
The Northern Baptist Convention has 
efore it the task of excelling the Cen- 
mary miracle of Methodism without 
aving either the momentum or the ma- 
hinery of Methodism. For every dollar 
er capita pledged in the Centenary, we 
lust secure $2.51, or $66.66 to its $26.50. 
We have to surpass the splendid suc- 
2ss of the southern Baptists more than 
wotoone. For their per capita of $31.13, 
‘e must substitute $66.66—an increase of 
14 per cent. 

Those sweeping victories did not come 
aSily. They came only by prayer and 
isting; by self-denial and hard labor; 
y much humiliation of spirit and sus- 
uined intercession on the part of the 
hurches concerned; by the heroic and 
nergetic leadership of the pastors and 
tymen and women throughout the de- 
omination; by the voluntary and sacri- 
cial service of a host of men and women 
ho could not face life again with any 
yy unless the splendid goal were passed. 
Do we dare to cherish the hope that 
ae Northern Baptist Convention will suc- 
eed in its One Hundred Million Dollar 
ampaign next April? We have an in- 
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‘Tho Now World Movement 


trepid’ and gifted leadership; we haye an 
advantageous position in the Interchurch 
World Movement; we have a literature 
of high quality; we have an organization 
which each day becomes more extensive 
and more effective. Yet with all these we 
may fail; indeed, we shall certainly fail 
unless the 10,000 Baptist ministers in the 
Northern Baptist Convention enlist for 
the most strenuous service of which they 
are capable; unless the 11,000 churches 
embrace the New World Movement as 
Constantine embraced the cross in the 
heavens and devote all their personnel 
and their material resources to the cause 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; unless the New 
World Movement becomes in the _ con- 
sciousness of our 1,500,000 members a 
spiritual enterprise so compelling, so 
inevitable, so absolutely indispensable to 
the peace of Christ’s church and to the 
salvation of the race that we shall enlist 
in it, give to it, suffer for it, as we did 
through two memorable years to win the 
world war. 

The New World Movement asks of the 
churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention an increase in their offerings for 
the world missionary enterprise which 
will average for each member a daily of- 
fering of two postage stamps! Four cents 
per day for the redemption of the world 
—and God gave, for that cause, his only 
Son! 

This per diem of 4 cents per member 
hides a most deadly heresy which must 
not be left unmasked. It is utterly with- 
out value as a measure of our giving. It 
is as misleading as would be a statement 
of the average income of the members of 
our 10,000 churches. Its only value is 
in exposing the absurdity of the notion 
that the New World Movement proposes 
the impossible. No Christian enterprise 
of world proportions can be counted an 
impossible task when it asks 1,500,000 
baptized believers to validate their bap- 
tismal confession by making a daily of- 
fering to their Lord which would average 
4 cents per member. 

The task is not impossible; it is not 
disproportionate to our strength; it is 
a reasonable service; it can be done. If 
through earnest prayer, and _ serious 
study, and careful organization, and stal- 
wart preaching each pastor will seek to 
lift his church bodily and entire to a 
higher level of vision and experience and 
consecration, then it will follow that each 
member will increase his offerings to 
Christ; and the increase will be in geo- 
metric ratio, cumulative in their enlarge- 
ment, with the final result that members 


who had given nothing will be lifted up— 


to the 4-cent plane, and members who 
had given will multiply their gifts, and 
members who had given much may be 
led to give yet more, even to the best and 
the most of their possessions. 
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“As of old the apostles heard it 

By the Galilean lake, 

Turned from home and toil and kin- 

dred, ’ 

Leaving all for his dear sake, 

Jesus calls us’— 
and to us as to Andrew, he brings the 
imperious summons, “Come ye after me 
and I will make you to become fishers of 
men.” If every pastor and every other 
Christian believer who reads this article 
will enlist with all his ransomed powers in 
the New World Movement and make him- 
self responsible for the informing and in- 
spiring of his own group and community, 
the whole human race will ultimately 
feel the spiritual sheck of the ministry 
of redemption wrought by the New World 
Movement. “The Lamb has conquered; 
let us follow him!” 

Denver, Colo. 


The New World Movement 


By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 

T is a splendid challenge that is of- 

fered to our people in the New World 

Movement. The conception of a new and 
better world is enough to awaken en- 
thusiasm in the hearts of men. The 
summons to arise and build this new 
world is enough to unify our forces and 
marshal us as one great army. But this 
new world will come not merely by wish- 
ing and planning: it will come, if it 
comes at all, through toil and sacrifice 
on the part of all. Without any minute 
analysis, it may be well to note three 
things that are implied in this great 
movement: 

1. It is a protest against the world 
as we find it. We are born into a world 
that is old and organized. It is easy for 
us to suppose that the world as we find 
it is the world as it always has been and 
as it always will be. As a matter of fact, 
the world is in a state of flux—the pres- 
ent order is neither fixed nor final. Now, 
into this world comes the Christian with 
his hope of a kingdom of God that is yet 
to come. From the Master he has learned 
to pray: “Our Father which art in 
heaven . Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth, as in heaven.” By 
the nature of the case he 1s a dreamer 
and an idealist. He is one afflicted with 
“the malady of the ideal.’ He looks out 
upon the world that is changing and is 
bound to change. He knows that the 
order that now exists is not the order 
that God wills and ordains. He has here 
no continuing city, but he looks forward 
to a new and better city. 

In the world that we have known 
there are many things that are contrary 
to the kingdom and will of God. Here 
we have poverty and _ disease, feeble- 
mindedness and misery. Here are our 
cities with dark and abysmal slums; here 
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in tenements not fit for pig-sties, women 
fight with fever, and infants pant for air 
and wail out their little lives; here in- 
fants are first damned into the world and 
then starved out of it; and here woman 
often makes a losing fight for virtue and 


life. Here is our social and industrial 
world with its injustices, its monopoly 
and its wrongs, with class arrayed 


against class in fratricidal strife. Here 
are the nations just emerging from the 
most dreadful war of all time, and already 
talking of new armies and_ expecting 
more wars. Here is the vast dark world 
of heathendom with millions of men liv- 
ing in hopelessness and misery in which 
more than one-third of the world’s peo- 
ple have never heard the name of Jesus. 

In the presence of these things we 
stand with troubled conscience and stern 
opposition. We know that there are no 
necessary evils. We know that these 
things are contrary to the will and pur- 
pose of the Father in heaven. And so 
we are squarely committed to a life-long 
unsurrendering fight against evil and in- 
justice. We are to take sides with God 
against all disorder and ignorance, all 
cruelty and wrong, against every sin of 
man and every wrong in society. We 
may sum up this section with’ a word 
from Lloyd George: “Don’t be always 
talking about getting back to where you 
were before the war. Get a really new 
world.” “You cannot have the world 
as it was. It was a libel on Jesus Christ. 
It was a shame upon his name.” 

2. It is a confession of faith in a bet- 
ter world. In the words of DeLaveleye: 
“There is in human affairs an order 
which is best. This is not always the 
order that now exists, but it is the order 
which should exist for the greatest good 
of mankind. God wills it and ordains it; 
man’s duty is to discover and establish 
it.’ This New World Movement squarely 
commits us to the enterprise of building 
a new world. Two things may be noted 
in passing. 

In seeking this better world we are 
moving in line with the great purpose of 
God. Men will never face this task in a 
brave spirit till they have this inspiring 
conviction. In seeking a better world 
we are not the broken fragments of a 
forlorn hope: we are rather the children 
of God marching on to certain victory. 
And in this work we do not have to 
create a kingdom of God and invent a 
new social order. The kingdom of God 
is the inner meaning of the universe— 
its beginning, its power, its goal. We do 
not make this kingdom more certain by 
our faith, for that kingdom rests upon 
God and not upon men. But our faith 
puts us in harmony with the kingdom 
and its law; our faith saves us from 
sloth and sends us out to do the King’s 
will and seek his kingdom with all our 
might. 

And we know that the world can be 
made a great deal better than it is. The 
scientist knows that a stronger, healthier, 
better race is easily possible. The sani- 
tarian knows that our cities can be made 
clean, smokeless, wholesome, sanitary. It 
is possible to have pure air and pure 
water for every person. Every city could 
have schools for children and playgrounds 


for all. In a few years we could get rid 
of the great scourges of tuberculosis and 
typhoid fever. We could reduce the 
death rate one-half in ten years and get 
rid of many diseases entirely. We could 
abolish abject poverty in a generation 
and could lift this heavy handicap from 
the shoulders of millions. We could 
lighten the economic burden that binds 
three-fourths of the race to treadmill 
tasks and give every person a fair inherit- 
ance in society. We could drain all 
swamps, irrigate whole regions of the 
earth, increase the fertility of the soil 
and give every family an adequate in- 
come. We could fill the world with health 
and beauty, with joy and peace. All these 
things we could do in a few years if we 
had the believing mind and were willing 
to pay the price of progress. This brings 
us to the last item: 

3. It is the dedication of our lives to 
a world enterprise. The will of God is 
our program of action. Whatever ought 
to be can be. God never calls his people 
to an impossible task. “Father : 
in heaven Thy kingdom come 

- on earth, as in heaven.” Then 
God’ s kingdom is coming. Then our glory 
and our joy is in hastening its coming. 
This means much more than we have sup- 
posed, but some of its meaning is plain. 

The will of God is not alone’a submis- 
sion, but a dedication. “Father . . 
in heaven Thy will be done? e 
And that is the dedication of oneself to 
the task of getting God’s will done in the 
earth. Too long we have accepted pov- 
erty and disease, war and misery as a 
matter of course—perhaps as necessary, 
possibly as a part of the divine discipline 
of man; so we have taken a fatalistic 
attitude toward these evils and have felt 
that little could be done at present. But 
the will of God summons us to the task 
of ridding the earth of these and other 
evils. The will of God is being done in 
the earth as slavery and pain, disease 
and poverty, injustice and war are con- 
quered; the will of God is being done as 
freedom and health, joy and peace, safety 
and justice are being realized among 
men. “The true God,” says H. G. Wells, 
“is not a spiritual troubadour wooing the 
hearts of men and women to no purpose. 
The true God goes through the world 
like fifes and drums and flags, calling for 
recruits along the street.” 

This calls for a large and comprehen- 
sive program on our part. Progress, we 
have learned, is not automatic. The 
kingdom comes as men seek it intelligent- 
ly and earnestly. We must know what 
kind of a world’ we want and must seek 
it. We must build up a true and better 
world within men before we can build 
up a true and Christian world without 
them. Men must learn to think intelli- 
gently about the kingdom and its method. 
They must have the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and good will which will lead them to do 
team work and pay the price of progress. 


‘They must have the firm set will which 


will lead them to follow the King in dan- 
ger and hardship as well as in success 
and victory. 

Last of all, as the condition of all, 
there must be the dedication to the one 
common task. We have gone about as 


the King summons us to arise. 


THE BAPTE 


far as we can go under the present gs 
tem of things. If there is to be any lars 
advance, it must come through the @ 
listment of the rank and file in kingdom 
service. Too long we have been conter 
to do our work by proxy. Too long ¥ 
have thought of kingdom work in term 
of preachers and evangelists. We nee 
to revive the great doctrine of the Priest. 
hood of Believers. We need to re-learn 
Paul’s great conception of the one body 
with many members and many functions, 
In a word, we must honor the varied tal- 
ents of men and must make each man 
know that his talent is his means of sery- 
ice. We must teach and train men to 
serve as missionaries and evangelists, as 
preachers and teachers. And we must 
teach and inspire men to serve the king- 
dom as farmers and mechanics, as mer- 
chants and voters. We must teach and 
train men to do the will of God along 
the line of their daily life and to seek 
his kingdom in and through all the rela- 
tions and institutions of life. 

“Humanity has struck its tents,” said 
Gen. Smuts, “and once more is on the 
march.” The pillar of fire is lifting and 
He has 
opened before us a door of opportunity 
wide and effectual. He has granted to us 
the great, glad vision of a new world 
wherein dwell righteousness and peace. 
Let each one in his place hear the call, 
prepare his heart to serve the Lord, play 
a man’s part in this great time, and then 
go the whole length with the Lord Christ. 
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News Items 5 


Dr. Heath, secretary of the depart- 
ment of conferences and conventions, 
has just returned from a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, where he went to attend the 
Interchurch World Movement  confer- 
ences in Portland and San Francisco. 
He also attended a Baptist conference 
in Seattle. He reports that the interest 
in the Baptist campaign on the Pacific 
Coast is marked, and that at the Inter- 
church conferences fully 50 per cent of 
the delegates were Baptists. Dr. Heath 
states that they have secured some of 
the outstanding laymen of the Pacific 
Coast ‘as the campaign directors for the 
various states. These men already have 
their work well in hand. The Baptist 
rally at Seattle was attended by over @ 
hundred of the prominent laymen and 
ministers, and they pledged their hearty 
cooperation to the whole campaigi 
Each of the western states has accept d 
its allotment. ins ee 


Dr. D. J. Cowling, president of Car 
ton College, Northfield, Minn., the co 
lege in which the Congregationalists and 
Baptists are codperating, has been if 


sonal gifts during the campaign. 
board of trustees of Carleton Col 
generously consented to Dr. Cowling 
accepting this task, and he is already 
at work. Dr Cowling has had long a 
successful experience in work of tl 
nature, and every confidence is plac 
in his success in this campaign. || 
should have the confidence and coopera 
tion of all our people. 


i 27, 1920 
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‘If the Dead Are Not Raised’’ 


i Cor. 2162-12-19 
By Tuomas J. VILLERS 


W\ HERE are two ways of proving a 

thing: by presenting the direct evi- 
ence and by showing that the contrary 
annot be true. In this chapter, which has 
bout it the odor of immortality, Paul uses 
9th methods. He first calls the roll of per- 
ynal witnesses—Cephas, the twelve, 500 
rethren, James, all the apostles, him- 


lf. Then he affirms that five dire con- 


sions follow a denial of the resurrec- 
on: 

I. If the dead are not raised, neither 
ath Christ been raised. The whole in- 
des every part. If there is no resur- 
action of all human bodies, there is no 
ssurrection of any human body. These 
orinthian skeptics showed their bad 
gic in admitting that Jesus arose and 
t the same time thinking it a thing in- 
‘edible that God should raise the dead. 
Four theories have been invented to 
x<plain away the resurrection of Christ: 
(1) The swoon theory of Schleier- 
vacher, who taught that Jesus was not 
2ad when taken down from the cross; 
iat he had merely fallen into a swoon 
used by pain and exhaustion. When 
id in the cool air of the cavern-tomb, 
e revived; but so weak was he that he 
yuld not bear to have Magdalene touch 
im. A grain of common sense will re- 
2al the inadequacy of this theory. Such 
weakened, half-dead Christ, struggling 
it of the sepulcher, could never convince 
ie disciples that he was the conqueror 
* death. Besides, the theory is wholly 
iconsistent with the facts. The soldiers 
ww that he was “dead.” The chief 
riests spoke of what “that deceiver said 
hile he was yet alive.” Pilate learned 
‘om the centurion that he was “dead” 
ad granted the “corpse” to Joseph. 
(2) The fraud theory of Renan. This 
enies to Christ “sincerity with himself,” 
‘tributing to him ‘innocent artifice’ and 
‘he toleration of pious fraud.” But such 
isincerity and artifice and falsity are 
tterly irreconcilable with the holiness of 
is life and teaching. 

|(8) The telegram theory of Keim. He 
ould have us believe that the disem- 
odied spirit of Jesus so communicated 
ith the disciples and~so manifested it- 
If to them as to produce effects similar 
» those which an actual body would have 
‘oduced. But this throws us back into 
R realm of miracle and makes Christ 


deceiver. 

(4) The hallucination theory of 
trauss. According to him, the appear- 
aces of Jesus were only visions resulting 
ti a feverish expectancy. But Strauss 
imself admits that such a frame of mind 
ould require time for its development, 
hereas the gospel narrative begins these 


: 
i. 


visions within three days and ends them 
in a little more than a month. Besides, 
we have eight proofs that the disciples 
did not expect Christ to rise from the 
dead: (a) Mary Magdalene thought that 
his body had been removed, not raised. 
(b) The disciples disbelieved when she 
told them that he was alive and had been 
seen by her. (c) To verify her story 
Peter and John ran to the tomb, as yet 
not knowing the scripture that he must 
rise again from the dead. (d) The 
women came with their spices, expecting 
not to find his grave empty but to anoint 
his dead body. (e) Only after being re- 


Rest Remaineth 


ASTER DAY breaks! 
Christ rises! Mercy every 
way is imfinite— 

Earth breaks up; time drops 
away ; 

In flows heaven with its new day 

Of endless life— 

What 1s left for us save tin 
growth 

Of soul to rise up, 


From the gift looking to the 
giver, 

And from the cistern to the 
river, 

And from the finite to infinity, 


And from man’s dust to God’s 
divimtty. 
—Robert Browning. 


minded of his words by the angels did 
these women remember that while he was 
yet in Galilee he told them that he must 
be crucified and the third day rise again. 
(f) When the women rehearsed their 
vision their words appeared to the eleven 
and all the rest as idle talk. (g) The 
ten in the upper room doubted the ac- 
count brought by the two who journeyed 
to Emmaus. (h) Thomas, when told of 
his risen Lord, refused to believe unless 
he should not only see with his eyes but 
thrust his hand into the nail-prints and 
the wounded side. 

Within the forty days between our 
Lord’s resurrection and his ascension, he 
appeared ten times—five times on the 
first Easter: first to Magdalene; then to 
the women with their spices; then to 
Peter all alone; then to the two walking 
to Emmaus; then to the ten in the upper 
room that night. One week later he ap- 
peared to the eleven in the same upper 
room, this time Thomas being present; 
then to the seven on the lake; then to the 
eleven with the 500 on a mountain in Gali- 
lee; then to James at Jerusalem, and last 


of all to the apostles just before his ascen- 
sion. Hallucination may be possible in 
the case of one or two, but not in the ex- 
perience of twelve and 500. 

This first conclusion, that Christ has 
not been raised, is contrary to evidence. 

II. If the dead are not raised, then 
is our preaching vain. Paul reminds the 
Corinthians of what he had preached to 
them—that Christ rose from the dead. 
They had not believed “in vain,” heed- 
lessly, without realizing the facts in- 
volved. They had accepted his message 
and had been saved. That message had 
been to them the good tidings of their 
salvation. But if the dead are not raised, 
his preaching, he declares, was “vain.” 
He now uses another word. It means 
hollow, void of reality. There was nothing 
in it. But these nineteen centuries, 
wherein the gospel has been preached to 
many nations and all classes of people, 
proclaim with increasing emphasis that 
preaching is not a thing void of reality 
and power. 

This second conclusion 
history. 

Ill. If the dead are not raised, your 
faith also is vain—that is, unreal, un- 
substantial; it has no content; it holds 
nothing; it has no Saviour: he is dead, 
and “on his grave with shining eyes the 
Syrian stars look down.” If Christ hath 
not been raised, your faith is vain, Paul 
repeats, this time using a different word 
which means void of power. Your faith 
is ineffectual; it does not deliver from 
sin. But God’s people everywhere can 
testify that they have found forgiveness 
and deliverance and peace and uplift and 


is contrary to 


strength. Our faith has not proved a 
vain thing. 

This third conclusion is contrary to 
experience. 


IV. If the dead are not raised, then, 
the apostle declares, we are found false 
witnesses of God—not mistaken witnesses, 
but false. These men were not the vic- 
tims of innocent artifice or excusable 
hallucination. It was a question of testi- 
mony given by large numbers of witnesses 
to a concrete fact. Either Christ rose 
from the dead or they lied in affirming 
it. But liars do not reform the world by 
their ethical teaching, nor do men who 
rob graves become martyrs. There was 
no motive for such falsehood. Their in- 
terest all lay the other way. Such testi- 
mony meant the loss of property and repu- 
tation—the crucifixion of every worldly 
ambition. It meant reviling, persecution, 
homelessness. Men do not thus suffer 
imprisonment and hazard life for a lie. 

This fourth conclusion is contrary to 
reason. 

V. If the dead are not raised, then 
they also who are fallen asleep in Christ 
—that is, .he very flower of the race— 

(Continued on page 321) 


A Living Faith 
By HARkIET BARKER RUNYAN 


E met her in the autumn, last Oc- 
ber—a young woman who, even 
in the introduction, impressed us with 
her vivid womanliness, her charming 
personality. Beyond the members of her 
brother’s family, in whose home we, with 
many other guests, were that evening, 
she was a stranger to most of the com- 
pany, but she diffused a certain radiance 
as she moved among the guests that won 
all hearts and made her friends with all. 
A W. W. G. girl said the following Sun- 
day in the class:“O girls, you should 
know her. She’s great! I believe she’s 
my ideal!” 

Later, at Christmas time, she came 
again to St. Paul—she and her husband, 
and we heard then of the rare union of 
this young couple. Married three years 
ago, there were the unusual bonds of high 
and noble purposes, Christian ideals, lov- 
ing and useful service on the part of 
both for all with whom they came in con- 
tact, and a joy in living that was con- 
tagious in its enthusiasm. 

A few days more, and swift, sudden 
iliness overcame our friend. Then came 
the hospital, an operation, a time of hope- 
ful convalescence, a relapse and, soon 
after the return of the husband sum- 
moned from their home city, to which 
his business had called him, the end. 
The sweet, gentle spirit, borne on the 
radiance of her triumphant faith even in 
the midst of great pain, passed on to that 
“pourne from which no traveler returns.” 

The news of her death came as a great 
shock to us all—even to us who had 
known and loved her for so short a time. 
Uppermost in all our thoughts was the 
question: “What will happen to her 
husband?” “Will his faith fail?” We 
did not have to wait long for an answer. 
Even before the final service held in the 
brother’s home, he, the husband, with a 
quiet strength and a sustaining faith that 
never for a moment faltered, became the 
one on whom all others leaned. Indeed, 
the faith of all Juanita’s family—her dear 
mother, sisters and brothers—was a liv- 
ing sermon, making this last service a 
fitting coronation of a beautiful life. 

We are hearing much these days of 
the life to come and the reaching out for 
definite and tangible assurance of the 
soul’s immortality on the part of those 
to whom the Christian revelation is not 
sufficient. Much of the investigation 
Seems spurious and untrustworthy. With 
the scientific research, the honest  in- 
quiry of such reverent seekers after 
truth as Sirs Conan Doyle and Oliver 
Lodge, we have no quarrel. Some of their 
findings seem to fit into the truths of 
revealed religion. But such findings, 
compared to the assurance vouchsafed to 


ya 


the Christian believer, seem “as moon- 
light unto sunlight.” 

This same young husband said, speak- 
ing of his wife’s death and the scene at 
her. bedside: ‘Christ was there. I saw 
him, not with my eyes, but I saw him. 
I know he was there.” And then he 
added, and his voice had a ring of au- 
thority I shall never forget: “These few 
days since her going have brought me 
truth I have never known before. _How 
can I be rebellious when so much has 
been given me!” And later the brother 
said of him: “Sister’s death has led him 
into a deeper union with Christ, and in 
that deeper union he is conscious of a 
nearness to her and of her joy in the 
new-found life.” And so he is thanking 
God not only for the three years of their 
earthly union, but for the sustaining 
power of these deeper revelations. 

In a letter from a dear friend whose 
mother has just died—a friend once be- 
set with doubt—comes this word: “I 
wish I could write a sermon and put into 
it the certainty that mother’s going has 
given me—the ‘peace that passeth un- 
derstanding,’ for I know no more than I 
knew before, but I believe with utter con- 
fidence so many things I have CMDS 
because I could not know.” 

It is faith like this that the world 
needs today—the steadfast, abiding faith 
that lives as “seeing Him who is invis- 
ible’; a faith that cries, with Browning, 
as we reach out to those who have gone 
beyond, “Greet the unseen with a cheer!” 
a faith that, standing by the grave of 
every believer, can yet reach back across 
the centuries and hear Him who said to 
Martha at her brother’s tomb: “I am 
the resurrection and the life; he that be- 


The Easter Gospel 


By REGINALD WricgHt KAUFFMAN 


“The Bellman Book of 
Used by permission.) 


(From 
Verse. 


66 ECAUSE,” He 
“for you, 
The EFreeman-of-the-Grave, 
I rise, hear what I say for you, 
And use the Gift I gave. 
I lived a life of loss for you; 
! heard the world condemn; 
I died upon a cross for you; 
Do you as much for them. 


cries today, 


“Do you as much for them that weep, 
As much for them that. slave; 
Your brothers battle with the deep; 

They labor in a grave. 
Be you to them that evil do 
What you would have Me be 
To you that evil did, and you 
This day shall rise with Me.” 


lieveth in me, though he were dead, y, 
shall he live. And whosoever liveth an 
believeth in me shall never die.” Wi 
such a faith, death can have no terror 
There will always come the m4 
shock. We should not be humans ° g 
it otherwise. But there will com 
the sure knowledge that death is 
substance, only a shadow—“a shado 
with Christ behind it.” And when it | 
past, before us will be the glory 0. th 
everlasting hills and the dawning of tt 
soul’s eternal morning! ; 
St. Paul, Minn. S 
t 


* Paas Day a 
By JOHN Brown 


AN you look back across sixty years 
Even if you can, you may not t 

able to see Paas Day, for to do that ya 
must have lived in a certain section 
the country—a section where the infl 
ence of the Hollanders was strong enoug 
to keep alive some of the quaint term 
which the Dutch brought with them fro) 
across the sea. “Paas,” or “Paasch,” | 
evidently from “Paschal” and speaks ( 
the Haster festivities. A 
In the quiet neighborhood where dive 
as a boy, no recognition was made ( 
Easter as a religious festival. The chi 
dren who observed Paas never dreame 
that it was connected in any way wit 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dea 
The word held no implication of immo 
tality for them. Its original conno' tio 
had been entirely lost in a purely gust 
tory observance. That was the day whe 
everyone ate eggs. Not to eat them 0 
that day was heresy bordering on bal 
infidelity. 
So we ate eggs—boiled, fried, serat 
bled, poached, shirred, and some of tl 
boys even ate them raw. The hens ha 
repented of their winter lethargy al 


eggs that had been “laid down” a 
might do for use in the dead of wil 


talked about, but rarely met onal ) 


a 


not Pe, the heyday of their 
For the rest of the time the egg 
ply a tantalizing reminder of joys 
have fled. 


on a strange hue; sometimes a hole 
made in either end and the me 
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erial was limited, but the results were 
jistinctly satisfactory to those most con- 
serned. " : 

One Paas Day experience stands out 
nost distinctly in the mind of the writer. 
We—three boys—were working in Dea. 
Bouton’s sugar bush. The sap was run- 
ning freely and it was necessary to boil 
at night. Ed had sequestrated forty-five 
hens’ eggs and John had added six goose 
eggs to the store. About midnight the 
feast began. All the eggs were put in 
the boiling sap. That they were not 
“soft boiled” will be evidence when I say 
that they were left there for fifteen min- 
utes. When they had been fished out of 
the big kettle, the celebration began. 
Those three boys devoured the forty-five 
hens’ eggs without trouble; but when 
they tackled the goose eggs, they suffered 
ignominous defeat. They disposed of 
one. What the usual composition of a 
goose egg may be, the present deponent 
does not attempt to say; but he is pre- 
pared to assert that that particular egg 
was a combination of gutta percha and 
linoleum. 

Paas Day has passed. In its place is 
Easter, with its new bonnets and its 
church celebrations. We have probably 
gained as regards religious festivals, but 
we have lost something that had strong 
appeal to childhood, even if it was only 
to childhood’s stomach. 
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Easter in Other Countries 


{ HILE we in America are celebrating 
the glad Easter Day, it is pleas- 
ant to think that Christian nations, the 
world around, are remembering with us 
the resurrection of their Saviour and 
ours. 
| From the Near Hast Relief, a society 
‘for Armenian and Syrian relief, comes 
the following account of Easter in 
‘Armenia, where our customs found their 
| origin: 
| “aster in America has become in so 
many places a fashion-opening, the time 
‘for new bonnets and straw hats, that 
“some of us have perhaps forgotten the 
days, so long ago, when these customs 
first found light. 

“Byen the bright-colored eggs left by 
agile bunny rabbits, in grassy nests in 
_the garden or queer, corners about the 
house, have in the far-away land by the 
| Mediterranean Sea a meaning much more 
' serious and sacred than the mere pleas- 
ure of children. 

“In Armenia, where for the last five 
years there has been no Eastern morn- 
ing, this year will prove of new signifi- 
'cance—a light after darkness, indeed. 
_In the days before the war, according to 
one of the young refugees who found her 
- way to America through the Near Hast 
_ Relief, Easter and its preceding days of 
fasting and repentance were a series of 
ceremonials, of great interest and beauti- 
ful memory. 


“And it is strange, and yet not so, 
PF 
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since Armenia is the oldest Christian na- 
tion, to realize how close our own cus- 
toms follow those of the Near East; to 
know that, as our children are ‘cracking 
eggs’ on Eastern morning, over there 
little children are playing the same 
quaint game. 

“Before the days of fasting, which cor- 
responds to Lent, there are two weeks of 
carnival. During the first week, everyone 
abstains from all meat, and during the 
second week, only dairy products are al- 
lowed. This is known all over Armenia 
as ‘Cheese Week,’ when milk, butter, 
cheese and eggs may be eaten, for after 
this period of feasting all animal prod- 
ucts are prohibited. The truly pious 
Armenian will not touch meat, fish, or 
even milk and eggs or any animal fats 
during the forty days of fasting and 
prayer. 

“Perhaps we have found the origin of 
the Easter egg in the fact that eggs are 
the last bit of ‘food of the flesh’ eaten 
before Lent begins; and the brightly- 
colored Haster eggs are the first food of 
this kind tasted after the Lenten season. 

“On the Thursday before Easter, the 
eggs which have been stained with 
henna and other native vegetable dyes 
in beautiful shades, especially the bril- 
liant purples and deep red, are taken to 
the church, where they remain through- 
out Passion Week, to be taken home on 
Easter morning for the breaking of 
Lent. 

“Good Friday, the day of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion, is commemorated by a beautiful 
procession, when the tomb of the Lord, 
represented by a shrine, is carried 
through the church and into the sur- 
rounding grounds, that all the crowd may 
see and touch the hangings. 

“At midnight, between Friday and 
Saturday, there is the ‘crying night,’ cele- 
brated with hymns and scriptural read- 
ing regarding the suffering and burial of 
Jesus. 

“The real Easter service takes place 
early Sunday morning, when the spiritual 


leader stands in front of the altar with 


As he looks into the 
shrine, which represents the tomb of 
Christ, he calls out, ‘He is not here.’ 
This is the dramatic climax, when the 
whole nature of the congregation changes 
to rejoicing, the singing takes on a new 
glad note, and, as the cry is heard, ‘He 
is risen,’ the people in one voice acclaim, 
‘Blessed be the resurrection.’ 

“Wor three days following Haster morn 
this is the greeting of friend to friend: 

“‘Ohnristos hareav’ (Christ is risen). 
And the salutation in return is: 

“‘Orhneal eh harootune Krisdosee’ (He 
is risen indeed). 

“Brom the candle on the altar all light 
their little tapers, signifying that Christ 
is the light of the world, shedding hope 
on a world of darkness. 

“To Jerusalem, at the holy sepulchers, 
where the fire is always kept burning, 
pilgrims journey from as farno.asetvuUs- 
sia during the Easter week, and there 
on Easter morning they light their 
tapers from the candle of the prelate as 
he returns from the altar. If it is pos- 
sible to reach home with the flame still 


a lighted candle. 
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burning, the light is regarded as sacred 
and guarded carefully. 

“Now follows rejoicing and merry- 
making and friendly greetings. One is 
impolite in Armenia if one does not pay 
respectful calls on all one’s friends, some- 
times with little gifts, sometimes with a 
word of greeting, and always one is 
served with sweetmeats, cakes or similar 
delicacies. 

“On Good Friday the church is draped 
in mourning, the people wear black and 
business houses close. On Easter the 
house of worship is decked in its finest 
hangings, flowers strew the aisles, and 
the congregation is garbed in gala at- 
aera 

Easter in the Philippine Islands follows 
two days of mourning, Good Friday and 
Saturday. Before dawn of Easter morn- 
ing, joy bells clanging everywhere begin 
the celebration. All through the day 
bands, processions, feasts, make it a time 
of festivity rather than of sacred wor- 
ship. The chief event of the day is a 
children’s carnival, beginning with a pro- 
cession in which the children vie with 
each other in the quaintness and beauty 
of their costumes. At the close of the 
day, during a public reception, prizes are 
awarded for the most original and strik- 
ing. 

No one can say how Russia will cele- 
brate Easter this year, but before tur- 
moil took possession of Russia, its Easter 
customs were always the same. During 
Passion Week, the week before Easter, 
no amusements were allowed and no 
clubs were open. There were constant 
services in the church, which was Greek 
Catholic, and bells were rung from morn- 
ing till night. During this week the 
housewives were busy with shopping and 
with washing and scrubbing their houses 
for Easter week. 

Presents are always given in Russia 
at Easter instead of at Christmas, and 
everyone goes to church on Easter with 
new clothes and new hats. It looks, 
doesn’t it, as if Easter were made a mil- 
linery day rather than resurrection day? 
At midnight before the Easter morning, 
as the cathedral clock strikes twelve, 
every bell—there are 400 in Moscow 
begins to ring joyfully. Then a proces- 
sion of clergy and torch-bearers in bril- 
liant gold and silver robes make a circuit 
of ° every church, singing the lEHaster 
hymn, “Christ Is Arisen.” At daybreak 
everyone rushes to church to light his 
candle, and he kisses his neighbor three 
times, saying, “Christ is arisen,” to 
which the neighbor replies, “He is arisen 
indeed.” > 

After the Easter service, dishes of eggs 
are brought to be blessed and friends 
exchange gifts of bright-colored eggs. 

Easter week ends, as it began, with 
shopping. During the last three days 
there is the “cheap market” where the 
leftovers are sold as bargains. 

What sort of an Easter do we want 
for our own America? Surely not one 
in which we shall think most of what we 
shall wear or what we shall eat, but one 
in which the deep meaning of the resur- 
rection day, shall awaken a new response 
in our hearts when we say, “He is risen.” 
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TOPIC FOR APRIL 4 
The Power of an Endless Life 


16, 25: I John 3:1-3. (Easter Con- 


secration Meeting.) 

“Wherefore he is able to save to the 
uttermost them that draw near unto God 
through him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” 

1 Suggestive literature: “Our Haster 
Hope,” Archibald; “Living Teachers,” 
Slattery; “Making a Life,” Myers; 
“Baster,” article in New International 
Encyclopedia. 

2. Easter Day: “The proper time for 
the celebration of Easter has occasioned 
no little controversy. In the second cen- 
tury a dispute arose on this point. be- 
tween the Eastern and the Western 
churches. The great mass of the EHast- 
ern Christians celebrated Haster on the 
fourteenth day of the first Jewish month 
or moon, considering it to be the equiv- 
alent of the Jewish Passover. The West- 
ern churches celebrated it on the Sun- 
after the fourteenth day, holding 
it was the commemoration of the 
The Council of 


Heb. 7:15, 


day 
that 
resurrection of Jesus. 
Nicea (325) decided in favor of the 
Western usage, branding the Eastern 
position as heresy. This only settled the 
point that Easter was to be held, not 
upon a certain day of the month or 
moon, but on a Sunday.” 

3. Our risen Lord: Of one thing we 
are certain—we worship a risen Lord 
and not a dead Christ. Brushing aside 
the inconsistencies and the ‘fake resur- 
rection” scenes of the more formalistic 
peoples, Easter has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the great days of the 
Christian church. Because of usage and 
custom for many years, hearts turn with 
a renewed sense of appreciation to ‘Hu- 
manity’s Hope” during Haster season. In 
many sections of the country it has 
come to be a time of great ingathering 
in the churches by baptism. 

4. The world’s Light: Slowly down 
through the centuries have the great 
principles of the Master been winning 
their way. Today Jesus Christ is looked 
upon by the religious and the non-re- 
ligious as the great Character of all his- 
tory. These great principles are fast be- 
coming dominant factors in all human 
relationships. As the Christ manifests 
his life through the lives of our Baptist 
young people, they will be able to read 
with a new meaning the words, “Ye are 
the light of the world.” 

5. The master Workman: “A Chris- 
tian man’s heart is laid in the loom of 
time to a pattern which he does not see, 
but God does; and his heart is a shuttle. 
On one side of the loom is sorrow and 
on the other is joy; and the shuttle, 
struck alternately by each, flies back 
and forth carrying the tread, which is 
white or black, as the pattern needs. 


HIS page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 


Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIstT 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


And in the end, when God shall lift up 
the finished garment and all its changing 
hues shall glance out, it will then appear 
that the deep and dark colors were as 
needful to beauty as-the bright and high 
colors.” (Beecher.) 


THE B. Y. P. U. A. AND THE NEW 

, WORLD MOVEMENT 
Ohio 

Dr. Chamberlin, president of Denison 
University, Granville, writes: “I have 
received your letter relating to the or- 
ganization of our Baptist young people 
under the name of-‘The King’s Own’ in 
the New World Movement. I shall be 
glad to codperate with you in this mat- 
ter. I am first asking advice from our 
pastor with the idea in mind of extending 
the organization not only among the 
young people of the church but to the 
members of the two Christian associa- 
tions in the college, a great many of 
whom hold associate membership in the 
church.” 


Minnesota 


From E. R. Pope: “I was glad to re- 
ceive your letter in reference to: ‘The 
King’s Own.’ I think it is a fine idea 
and hope it will work out, as I do not 
doubt it will under your leadership.” 


New Jersey 


From R. M. West: “Your literature 
relative to the New World Movement 
and the Life Service League is at hand 
this morning. The effort to line up the 
young people with the pastor in this 
great movement seems to me most com- 
mendable and well adapted to its pur- 
pose.” 

Our General Director 

From J. Y. Aitchison: “Your samples 
of literature sent to the young people’s 
societies are at hand. This is a splendid 
piece of work. Accept our heartiest con- 
gratulations and appreciations.” 

Our Advisory Director 

From A. C. Marts: “Thanks very much 
for the enclosures received from you this 
morning. The suggestions you are thak- 
ing to the young people are the most 
practical and helpful I have seen yet 
from any department in connection with 
the campaign. I appreciate tremendously 
the team game you are playing.” 

“The King’s Own” 
is the name of the new organization for 
northern Baptist young people in the 


New World Movement. The plans call 
for the recruiting of a large number of 
young people from the churches who 


will pledge to do definite service from 


now until May 2. For full information 


write to Gen. Secy. James Asa White, 


125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. - 


The Pledge 

To assist in preparation of lists for 
campaign purposes, card files, ete.; to 
render stenographic help to pastor and 
church; to assist in reaching non-resi- 
dent membership if desired by campaign 
director; to distribute New World Moye- 
ment literature to absentee members; 


to pray tor the movement; to speak to 


our friends and acquaintances each day 
about the movement from now until Ma 
2; to serve as minute men or minute 


women; to assist in financial solicitation; 


to secure opportunities for the presenta- 
tion of the movement before the organi- 
zations of which we are members; to be 
a booster and not a knocker; and do 
any other service we feel should be ren- 


dered or that we may be called upon to 


render to put the campaign over. 


Massachusetts » a 


From Philip M. McDaniel of Melrose: 
““The King’s Own’ pledge, no doubt, I 
can have filled out by next Sunday. Count 
us in on the great work now going on.” 


Our Secretary of the Board of Education | 
“I have | 
just received from Mr. Marts your plan 


From Frank W. Padelford: 


for organization of ‘The King’s Own.’ I 
have read this with much interest. It 
is a capital idea, and I am sure that out 
of it will come most helpful results for 
the success of the campaign. We are 
making note of it in our publicity depart- 
ment this week.” : 
Colorado * 

From J. W. Bailey: “I have the mate- 
rial which you are sending out to young 
people. I believe that this ought to bear 
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fruit, and I want to thank you myself | 


for your fine leadership among the youn: 

people not only in this but in other 

things.” 

Young People’s Director of Kansas 
From J. M. Gurley: 


of the letters you are sending out. You 


might send alohg 200 copies, also the 


Same number of Quiet Half-Hour and 
Life Service League pledges. I stand 


‘T am in receipt 


ready to do anything I can to assi 
the young people to connect up with oul 
big program.” 
What It Means 
Simply this: That the Baptist young 
people of the Northern Baptist Conven 
tion, regardless of the form of organiza- 
tion, are going to rise up to meet the 
emergency of the hour. They are going 


to give of their time, their money, them- | 


Selves, that these needs may be supplied. 


ernational Uniform Lesson 


for April 4 


EASTER LESSON 
‘Luke 24:13-31 
By Jonn A. EARL 


Text of the Lesson 
is account of the appearance of 
| after his resurrection is found only 
ike’s gospel. It is marked, as all 
vritings of Luke are marked, with 
uuman touch. Notice the masculine 
unting of women in the naive re- 
, “Moreover, certain women of our 
any amazed us,” ete. The whole 
int is intensely human and bears 
tamp of an eye-witness. There is 
tempt on the part of the writer to 
up” anything or create a sensation. 
simple narrative carries with it the 
> of sincerity and truth. 
Teachings of the Lesson 
o things stand out distinctly, viz., 
loom precipitated by the death of 
and the glory produced by the life 
sus, 
Gloom 
» Marrative in large part reflects 
2epest gloom on the part of the two 
les who were making the seven- 
journey from Jerusalem to Emmaus. 
ragic death of Jesus had taken the 
ut of life for them. “They stood 
looking sad.” That is the dramatic 
of the writer in answer to the 
on, “What communications are 
ye have one with another, as ye 
” Immediately they stopped walk- 
nd stood still, looking sad. The 
action spoke their surprise that 
could be so ignorant as not to 
how they felt, as not to appreciate 
oom in which they were enveloped. 
is a “joy-killer’ in almost any 
but in this case the circumstances 
lated by Cleopas were sad in the 
ne. A careful reading will impress 
‘ith the almost impenetrable gloom 
inding the disciples. Their hopes 
obscured. They had hoped that 
was the Messiah, but his tragic 
had put an end to their hopes. 
faith was eclipsed. Had Jesus 
ued to live until he could have 
ished his kingdom, things would 
been different. But death with its 
y left no room for faith in Jesus 
‘ long-promised Deliverer of Israel. 
i was the subjective despondency 
two men that they did not recog- 
fesus in the one who had joined 
in their journey. That is the mean- 
f the phrase, “their eyes were 
1.” It was no change in the ap- 
1ce of Jesus, for, as the Acts of the 
8 clearly show, he was the same 
as he was -before the resurrection 
* iamee identity. The failure to 


recognize him on the part of the two 
men who journeyed to Emmaus was due 
to their own lack of faith and expec- 
tancy. Jesus out of the grave, clothed 
with life in the body, was clearly outside 
the range of their thoughts; hence their 
eyes and their minds too were holden 
that they could not recognize him. The 
sunlight may have been filling the land 
with glory, but the gloom in the heart 
of the disconsolate disciples was so deep 
they could not see Jesus in the man 
who walked and talked with them. 

Death in the case of the young who 
give promise of power and leadership— 
death in almost all instances, except 
where age has ripened men and women 
for the grim reaper, is a disintegrating 
force, a disheartening influence. The ter- 
rible casualties of the late war have cast 
a gloom over unnumbered households 
which nothing seems to be able to break. 
Spiritism is having a revival in the vain 
attempt to bring back the dead. Multi- 
tudes of people today in all lands are 
walking to Emmaus—disconsolate, des- 
pondent, heart-broken, because death has 
robbed them of the hopes they cherished 
for their sons. 

The Glory 

The inspiration which comes from this 
lesson is that the glory followed the 
gloom. Even before the two disciples 
were fully conscious of it, their hearts 
began to glow with new hope as the 
stranger who had joined them lifted them 
out of their gloom. The glory which 
radiated from him was the glory of im- 
mortality and therefore it was the glory 
of balanced perspective. He showed 
them that death has its place as well as 
life; that suffering has its place as well 
as glory—in fact, that true glory grows 
out of vicarious suffering. ‘“‘Behooved it 
not the Christ to suffer, and to enter into 
his glory?” Even the Messiah could not 
escape suffering and yet enter into his 
glory. His very suffering on the cross 
for the redemption of the world was and 
is his chief glory. Death in this sense 
is a part of life and therefore must al- 
ways be placed in any true perspective 
of life as a whole. 

The glory was not only the glory of a 
true perspective, but also the glory of a 
true interpretation of scripture. ‘Begin- 
ning from Moses and from all the proph- 
ets, he interpreted to them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning him- 
self.” All true interpretation of scrip- 
ture must proceed from the Messianic 
hope of the Old Testament and the in- 
carnate Christ of the New Testament. 
Cleopas and his companion had probably 
made the common mistake of their age 
and other ages before and since of in- 
terpreting the scriptures on the basis of 
an accepted theory instead of letting the 


, 


seriptures speak for 
living Christ on the road to Emmaus 
showed them that their own scriptures 
were full of the Messianic idea that. it 
“pehooved the Messiah to suffer and to 
enter into his glory.” Christ is the key 
to the scriptures. 

The glory which dissipated the gloom 
was also the glory of true fellowship. 
The risen Christ was not above eating 
with them. His breaking of the bread 
revealed the fact that he was the same 
Jesus who had broken bread with them 
so often in the days before the tragedy 
of the cross. He had come back from the 
srave to make good every promise, to cor- 
roborate every testimony to strengthen 
every element of faith, to reéstab- 
lish every broken bond of fellowship. 
Death had temporarily robbed them of 
the finest fellowship men were ever priv- 
ileged to enjoy—fellowship with Jesus. 
Death is always stepping in to rob people 
of friendships and fellowships. It was 
a wonderful thing for these men to dis- 
cover that the fellowship had only been 
obscured by the absence of Jesus and 
that it was now restored by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the dead. The living, 
glorified Christ is the source of all vital 
Christian fellowship. 

Des Moines College. 


themselves. The 


Young Convert’s Classes 


By F. F. Prrrerson 
Secretary of Religious Education. 


fter decision day, what? The train- 
ing of the young Christian in the 
meaning of the life and the liberty of 
Christ. Usually none can do this as well 
as the pastor, though now and then a 
group of teachers render splendid service. 

Such a training class naturally divides 
itself into two or three sections, viz., the 
grade-school ages, the high-school pupils 
and the adults. The first two groups can 
meet on a week-day afternoon. Some 
pastors take such classes at the Sunday- 
school hour for eight or ten weeks’ in- 
struction, but this is likely to interfere 
with the teacher’s influence, which can 
be significantly useful. 

Any pastor can develop his own course 
of tuition. One used successfully for ‘a 
number of years with high-school groups 
is appended. It was modified for the 
grammar-school ages. Space will not per- 
mit the listing of passages of scripture 
helpful in connection with each subject. 
The pupils used Bibles and notebooks, 
and the Bible references were memorized. 
Questions were invited and private inter- 
views welcomed. In this way many per- 
sonal problems were solved, and as a 
result of the close contact with the young 
people a number of decisions to enter the 
ministry or missionary work were made. 

(Continued on page 322) 
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“Peter: Fisherman, Disciple and Apostle.’’ 

By F. B. Meyer. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

For years we have read and reviewed 
Dr. Meyer’s books. They remind us of 
gardens where abundance of flowers and 
plants grow, the beauty and incense of 
which are more manifest than is the hor- 
ticultural landscaping essential to ar- 
rangement and order. In this volume on 
Peter the author’s wonderful talent for 
discovering unexpected “inferences” and 
inventing suggestions and applications 
revels in the profusion of the “raw ma- 
terial’ which the life and character of 
Peter offer. Nor are the lessons and 
conclusions deduced from known prem- 
ises unrelated. The imagination is not 
overtaxed in the effort to appreciate the 
legitimacy of the inference. There is 
never a jolt in connecting an event with 
the inference or lesson. Of all Dr. 
Meyer’s books, we like this the best. As 
literature, it is charming reading—never 
tiresome. Peter’s recorded words, acts 
and personality have made him the most 
lifelike of all the apostles, and those de- 
lineations afford the author attractive 
lines to follow in drawing his likenesses. 
His description of the “denial” makes an 
unusually natural and vivid picture of his 
subject. Through its paragraphs always 
flow the refreshing waters of devoutness, 
reverence and godly inspiration which 
characterize Dr. Meyer’s writings. 
“Letters of Donald Hankey.” 


_ New York: - Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$2.50 net. 


Those people—and they are numbered 
by the thousand—who became interested 
in Donald Hankey through his book, “A 
Student in Arms,” will wish to read these 
interesting and very human letters. So 
natural and intimate are they that one 
feels, after looking them over, that he 
has been admitted into a new friendship. 
The letters are all personal, many of 
them having been written to his sister, 
and cover his days in Mauritius, in col- 
lege, the periods spent in foreign travel, 
the years in Australia, and the months 
he spent in France as a member of the 
“First Hundred Thousand,’ and where 
he made the supreme sacrifice. The let- 
ters are marked by keen observation of 
things and people, by a passion for truth, 
and by a desire to report things exactly 


right. Indeed, this was his desire for 
himself, that he might be right and 


thoroughly honest with himself and with 
the world. How critical he was of him- 
self is indicated by a letter written on 
Christmas Day, in which he renounces 
What had long been his ambition. “I 
have resolved,” he says, “to renounce my 
ambition te become a clergyman. It is 
my ideal life—what I would like to be 
able to do. But I think, after all, I am 
not good enough. I am afraid of my 
religion becoming false or forced. I am 


afraid of binding myself where I want 


to be free. My religion, though good for 


a layman, is not deep or strong enough 


for a priest. It is strong enough to guide 
me, but not to guide others through me.” 
These letters, however, are not priggish; 
they are perfectly natural and tell 
frankly the story of a young Englishman 
with an observant and well-trained mind 
who is thrown into interesting and un- 
usual situations, and who, wherever he is, 
has a profound -regard for religious 
things. Young men and women, as well 
as their elders, will find profit and in- 
spiration in these pages. 
“Korea’s Fight for Freedom.” 

By F. A. McKenzie. New York: 
H. Revell Company. $2 net. 

This is a vivid story of the Koreans’ 
great protest, of what led up to it and 
the way in which it was met. The writer 
in a most graphic way teils of the rela- 
tions between Korea and Japan through 
the past centuries. He features the 
tragedy of these recent days and the 
methods employed by the Japanese to se- 
cure their ends. Many- incidents of tor- 
ture are given, as well as of the abuse 
of women, especially young girls, of at- 
tacks directed almost entirely against 
Christians, of the total destruction of 
villages and towns. The author recog- 
nizes the corruption of the old rule in 
Korea and the value of many reforms 
instituted by the Japanese, but claims 
that the whole Japanese program has 
been vitiated by their cruelly repressive 
methods. They have ruled with an iron 
hand. The writer calls his book “A Plea 
for Freedom and Justice.” Possibly his 
frank criticism may hinder rather than 
help his appeal. He asks that the Chris- 
tian churches of the United- States, 
Canada and Great Britain enter their 
protests against the conduct of the 
Japanese, and that they extend practical 
sympathy by rebuilding churches and 
helping in the support of the widows and 
orphans of Christians unjustly slain. In 
his view, it is a conflict between mili- 
tarists and peaceful expansionists. He 
thinks the present an opportune time for 
calling attention to the rights of the 
weak. One closes the book ‘heartsick at 
its revelations, and yet a question arises 
as to whether this is a fair, judicial state- 
ment, or a one-sided and somewhat mis- 
leading presentation. 


“The Soul of Abraham Lincoln.’’- 


By William E. Barton. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 


Three factors combine to make this a 
book of exceptional importance: Abra- 
ham Lincoln is the most interesting char- 
acter in American history, the spirit is 
determinative in the life of man, and Dr. 
Barton has the judicial temper and writes 
with rare literary skill. A storm of con- 
troversy has raged around the religious 
life of Lincoln. He has been assigned 


Fleming 


to all sorts of company, from a 
Methodists and from Spiritualis 
tists. In view of the author’ 
astical relationship, it speaks 
his fairness that he has not even 
that the great president might haye 
a Congregationalist. The read 
impressed constantly with the 
evident purpose to get at 
Himself a clergyman, and the} 
urally inclined to favorable con 
of such evidence as tends to 
coln as a Christian, he maintain 
out the book a fairness of spirit 
is most admirable. Unlike some 
he refuses to construct a t 

make the facts fit into it. He 
cial pleader. What he seeks is 
whether for or against the t 
Lincoln was a religious man. 
ing this evidence he again r 
judicial temperament. He doe 
out what will support a theory 
formed, ignoring the rest, but wi 
the evidence obtainable. The 
phy printed in the appendix sg 
Dr. Barton has been a patie 
of the life of Lincoln, and th 
raphy furnishes only a partial | 
books and pamphlets which hi 
sulted. The plan of the b 
mirable. The author devotes p 
a study of the religious enyiro 
Lincoln. Here we have a Ca 
entation of his boyhood, his youn; 
hood, his life in Springfield, his 
Washington, together with a 
conflicting testimony and ar e 
of the variant conclusions reae 
biographers. In part two Dr. I 
sents an analysis of the 
which he first of all lays dow! 
that should govern and then ab! 
his rules. The third section prese 
conclusions reached, buttresst 
reasons for them. With imp 
pendices and a carefully sele 
ography, the book is brought 
In spite of the abundant Lin 
ture, this volume is sure of a¢ 
appreciative reception. For t 
ested in religion, it is the most 
book ever written concerning 
Lincoln. For all who enjoy g¢ 
workmanship, irrespective of 
tude toward religion, the book 
delight. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEI\ 
“The Meaning of the War fo 
Education.” By Robert Wells \ 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co 
“Summit” Views.” By _ Job 
Bushnell. New York: Flemi 
vell Company. 
“Where Are the Dead?” By - 
gan. New York: Fleming H. 
“Letters of Donald Hankel 
troduction and notes by Edw 
New York: Fleming H. Reve 
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“New England Letter 
By Cartes H. Watson 

2 Changed City 

‘he religious history of all great cities, 
ecially the oldest of them, marks a 
jod of expansion, then later of con- 
ction. The law affects all denomina- 
1s alike. Its operation almost makes 
t melancholy. It appears to rupture 
tenderest memories and teaches that 
ther man nor churches can live by 
mories alone. Only when we remem- 
» that we contract because there has 
m a greater expansion do we find re- 
\ciliation and hope. 

‘hese reflections are compelled by the 
ent merging of two of our oldest and 
ongest churches: the First and War- 
. Avenue, the latter being originally 
' Second Church in Boston. We are 
ainded that into the old First Church, 
| Shawmut Avenue Church, organized 
1855, had already been merged in 
7; also that to the Warren Avenue 
urch the Bowdoin. Square Church, 
ich was organized in 1839, had been 
aed in 1912. Thus three other streams 
ve now returned their richness to the 
ginal river, and the flow is strong and 
jestic. . = 
miniscence ~ : 

is was hinted in a previous letter, all 
se changes: recall a deal of Baptist 
tory and bring refreshing memories 
1 illustrious names that ‘have adorned 
i development of all four of the 
rehes. The Second Church was born 


curious theological differences easily 
ssible then, but hardly now. How- 
r, they redounded to the glory of 
d, for they gave the outstanding min- 
ties of Thomas Baldwin and Baron 
yw, not to speak of the later period in 
uren Avenue, with its notable ex- 
le and widely known leaders. 

Df course, the two original churches 
ib the nature of things conscious 
‘each other and were in a neck-and- 


oh 


e, though perhaps not avowing 


competition. The event — that 
yught soreness into the rivalry was 
i the First Church called to its va- 
it pulpit Samuel Stillman, who had 


Second Church. Thus was begun 
.t remarkable ministry of Dr. Stillman 
eon mued forty-two years. But 
was matched in the Second Church 


ty-five years, and later by that of 
m Stow, sixteen years. 


st have made the Baptists stare to 
Increase and Cotton Mather and 
Webb taking prominent parts in 
ces. All of these Congregational 
had used their influence to 
he Baptists out of the colony. And 
‘vices were proceeding in the very 
Whose doors were nailed up by 
fthe authorities. Thus our fathers 
ersecution spiced with humor and 


ES 


ne to Boston to assist the pastor of ’ 


ee 


the “last laugh.” Then came the twenty- 
five years’ pastorate of Jeremiah Condy, 
followed by those of James Manning 
Winchell, Francis Wayland, and later the 
pastorates of William Hague and Rollin 
H. Neale. : 

The tremendous development of the 
“South End” made necessary the Shaw- 
mut Avenue Church there, which, after 
a strong race of twenty-two years, was 
overtaken by the complete transforma- 
tion of that formerly superb residential 
district, which was hastened by the fill- 
ing in and rapid building up of the “Back 
Bay.” Then the Shawmut Avenue was 
wisely merged into the First Church 
and the united congregation housed in 
the magnificent temple on Common- 
wealth Avenue under the leadership of 
Cephas B. Crane. The church had 
greatly thrived under the notable min- 
istries of William Hague, Wayland Hoyt 
and George C. Lorimer. Sturdy laymen 
and a large Sunday school progressively 


led contributed to Baptist growth and 
influence throughout the city. 
The West End 

In 1839 the “West End” was con- 


sidered a choice preserve in Old Boston, 
and prosperous Baptists insisted on 
planting a church there. They built of 
Quincy granite what was then considered 
an ornate and imposing edifice. It stood 
across the square, opposite Bulfinch’s 
Revere House, where princes, presidents 
and emperors were entertained. Old 
pictures of Bowdoin Square, with its 
beautiful trees and dooryards, its noble 
church, aristocratic hotel and stately 
residences of solid Boston merchants, 
convince us that it must have been some- 
thing to see. But standing there now, 
the contrast is nothing less than a 
shock. Bulfinch’s hotel has been con- 
demned as an unwholesome nuisance 
and torn down, the once beautiful church 
is forlorn and neglected, and the once 


princely residences are mere catch- 
basins for the inevitable flotsam and 
jetsam that swarm the demoralized 


downtown section of an old city. 

After some years of valorous fighting 
against the fates, under different pas- 
tors, the fort was surrendered and sold, 
and in 1912 the church was merged into 
the Warren Avenue Church. Both pas- 
tors were associated in the united work 
until 1920 dawned, when all the forces 
were joined together in the “Old First.” 


The Present Status 


Four churches are fused into one 
strong, capable body, giving an unusual 
backing of resourceful and dependable 
laymen and a team of three ministers 
perfectly _ supplementing each other: 
Austen K. deBlois, Frank B. Haggard 
and N. C. Feter, Jr., the pastor of stu- 
dents. The last name suggests an al- 
together unique feature in the work of 
a city church. A surprising number of 
schools, colleges, hospitals, institutions 
of all sorts, center in the “Back Bay” 
and draw students from everywhere. 
Pastor Fetter came, with faculties sharp- 
ened by previous work in the same line, 
but the rare field opened to him has 


added to his skill, and the task in his 
hands grows in scope and interest. He 
has won the recognition of our Baptist 
Board of Education, which has assumed 
half. of his salary. This, then, is the 
present status: The old church, instead 
of being a union of weakness for the 
purpose of strength, is a wise massing 
of strength in the interest of a broaden- 
ing world service. 


The Great Conference 


The Interchurch three days’ conference 
in Park Street Church was really great— 
great in its remarkable world revelations, 
in the startling strength of its messages, 
and in the mass of New England min- 
isters fused together in a world move- 
ment. It is doubtful if Boston ever wel- 
comed a company of men so solidly im- 
pressive, and themselves so impressed 
by a mighty task. They were here in 
strength; all the machinery was set up 
and oiled to get them here. There was 
no excuse but physical inability to keep 
men away and every reason why they 
should come expectant and willing-hearted. 
Every item in the big program was over- 
whelmingly appealing, and imperative. 
The cry of the hungry and wailing peo- 
ples far and near found marvelous utter- 
ance. Some of the addresses were so 
vividly illuminating, so full of moral 
power and spiritual unction, that to hear 
them seemed one of the privileges of a 
lifetime. There was staring absence of 
anything like claptrap, either on the plat- 
form or in the response of the pulpiteers 
sitting for the time in the pews. Things 
were too earnest, the purpose too vast, 
the task imposed too staggering. Men 
listened hungrily, thoughtfully, and with 
an earnestness that forgot to be merely 
demonstrative. All is over now. A 
thousand charged ministers go home to 
carry their fire to their people. How 
much is at stake we know. How much 
we shall achieve God alone knows. In 
the program there is nothing but duty, 
and everything that fashions for the 
church of God a glorious privilege. The 
Duke of Wellington’s question to one be- 
wildered about the church’s duty is never 
more pertinent than now: “What are 
your marching orders?” 


Stephen Moore 


The recent passing of Dea. Moore at 
Newton was sorrowful to many, yet a 
deep joy to all. Richly had he earned 
his rest, after abundantly filling a long 
life with nothing but good. Why should 
be not come to his crown? Everywhere 
he was regarded a grand old man. His 
grandeur was in his pronounced and ef- 
fective goodness, and in his living touch 
to the end with the foremost Christian 
intelligence and consecration. Always he 
was informed about the kingdom’s ad- 
vancement, and he always lent a hand. 
In the active years of his Christian wit- 
ness, he made a mark upon our Baptist 
development in Massachusetts that has 
proved imperishable. He showed us how 
a man could be thoroughly sweet and en- 
tirely strong; broadly informed and prac- 
tically evangelistic; absorbed by intel- 
lectual interests and pervaded with the 
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tenderest Christian sentiment; hospitable 
to the newest and highest light, and an- 
chored to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Thousands will long cherish the rare 
spiritual charm of Stephen Moore. 
The Industrial Problem 

Prof. Henry K. Rowe of Newton Insti- 
tution addressed the ministers -March 8 
on “The Minister and the Industrial 
Problem.” It was a masterly speech, 
showing thorough saturation with all the 
materials of the subject, given with de- 
lightful ease and freedom, and disclos- 
ing a close, yet clear, analysis from be- 
ginning to end. The present difficulties 
were not minimized, but were delineated 
with convincing faithfulness, and the 
principles of our Christian ethics applied 
to them. The speaker opened a door of 
hope when he claimed that as there were 
five points in Calvinism, there were also 
five points observable in a Christianized 
society: liberty, justice, service, codpera- 
tion and brotherhood. The great Inter- 
church conference which was to begin 
in the afternoon had brought in a full 
meeting to hear his illuminating discus- 
sion. Besides Dr. Rowe, Newton has 
several other men who now are speaking 
with authority on the vexing problems 
that face the minister. 

Boston, Mass. 


Ohio By-Paths 


By Mrs. T. H. ADAMS 


Fifty-eight Student Volunteers from 
Denison University, Granville, is inspirit- 
ing enough to encourage its friends to 
rally to its standard, as such a number is 
vital to our program of missionary serv- 
ice and advance. When the allotment 
for Ohio is declared, there will be a large 
percentage for Denison. There will be a 
quarter million for Rio Grande College 
also. Denison’s plans for expansion were 
well formulated before the New World 
Movement became a fact. No one can 
consider the work of a university as local. 
Its mission is worldwide and its service 
universal. 

There are Baptist folk who never heard 
of Rio Grande College. It’s there, how- 
ever, in the southeastern part of the 
state, in the center of a community where 


this is the only institution it knows. 
The Christian man at its head has 
dreamed of its possibilities and has 


prayed for financial help which would 
add necessary subjects to the academic 
curriculum. It is situated in a locality 
where life is simple—almost too much so 
—and where this little college is as a 
lighthouse set on a hill. 

The history of Oberlin, which is known 
around the world, encourages the friends 
of education to help along all struggling 
institutions. There may be greatness in 
the beginnings. Oberlin’s founder, a 
pastor from Elyria, did not incorporate 
an anti-slavery plank in its original con- 
stitution. Strangely enough, the college 
came to stand for abolition, came to be 
known as the friend of the slave. It be- 
came a Station of the old “underground,” 
and in the cemetery at Oberlin is a monu- 
ment to the memory of John Brown of 
Harper’s Ferry. His father was a trustee 
of the institution. That is not the only 
historic Oberlin monument. The other 
is the memorial arch, erected to honor 
the memory of that great and immortal 
company who gave their lives during the 
Boxer uprising in China. “These are my 
witnesses,” says the inscription. Within 
the last year the young son of one of 
those martyrs was sent by his college to 


Shansi to assist at the dedication of the 
new building it contributed to the good 
of the world—for the glory of the Chris- 
tian message it shall proclaim. 

We have heard much of the value ot 
industrial missionary work, and it is her- 
alded as new, yet in this state of Ohio 
as long ago as 1816, a Negro by the 
name of John Stewart, overcome with 
the sin and savagery of the Indians, de- 
cided that he would devote his life to 
preaching the gospel. He was finally or- 
dained and financed to a certain extent 
to open the Wyandot Mission. He at- 
tended an Indian feast and began to sing. 
The red men were so attracted to his 
singing that they remained with him, and 
he converted many. There is a church 
in Urbana, Ohio, into which these red 
converts of a black preacher were re- 
ceived. He established a school for In- 
dian children and he taught the older 
Indians how to farm and to increase their 
cultivation of land. 

We run over these bits of Ohio history 
because the “outside barbarians” may 
not be familiar with some of these high 
spots upon the Western Reserve. 

Because we are just beginning our big 
campaign, it is. well to cheer the county 
workers by relating the report issued by 
the state federal crop reporting service. 
This concerns itself with farm land val- 
ues, which have nearly doubled in the 
last ten years. One year ago the average 
value of Ohio farm land with improve- 
ments was $109 per acre. Today it is 
$130. The average value of the 1910 crop 
was $9 an acre, while in 1919 the aver- 
age value of all crops was $24 an acre. 
The value of land in Vinton County was 
$25 an acre and $325 an acre in Cuyahoga 
County. Last year it was $16 in Vinton 
and $205 in Cuyahoga County. What with 
leading the United States in the purchase 
of War Stamps and the unequaled ad- 
vance in bank deposits, all of which are 
matters of record in the Department of 
State, our county men should step with 
“jubilant feet” toward the goal of our 
allotment. 

The First Church of Cleveland received 
a legacy of $10,000 for endowment and 
another of $2500 for the flower fund. The 
church has a number of endowed flower 
days in addition, so, with this sum to be 
held in trust, the interest will be suffi- 
cient to cover flower outlay. 

It is reported that the Second Church 
of Toledo is without a pastor, and so is 
Defiance, a fine town in northwestern 
Ohio. The church at Alexandria, in the 
Columbus Association, is now pastorless, 
and also the Madison Avenue Church, 


Cleveland. These are good, sound 
churches. 
The political parties believe that 


women have a strong, vital place in the 
voice of the nation and are seeking our 
leaders to step with the movement. That 
being the case, it may not be amiss to 
say that the Ohio W. W. G.’s held a rally 


covering two days. Fourteen out of 
Ohio’s twenty-eight associations were 
represented. There were 250 young 


women from outside the city of Colum- 
bus, where the rally was held under the 
state leader, Mrs. D. A. Terradell. An 
interesting feature of the event was the 
avowed determination of twenty-four 
women to engage in some form of Chris- 
tian service, vocationally. Not a few of 
them will devote their splendid energies 
to foreign missions. The young women 
are enthusiastic about their summer 
camp at Granville. It is known as the 
Ann Hasseltine Camp. This_notice may 


serve as a suggestion to other gre 
girls. ~l 

The Auglaize Association held a » 
day school of missions recently, - 
ject being to stimulate each ¢ 
bring up its standard in Sund 
work, in mission study classes 
finance. It was a wonderfully en 
ing meeting. The women decided 1 
a similar session next year. 

The Cleveland Association promoti 
committee and the city mission go 
are planning an attractive progra: 


secretary of the Cleveland Associ 
will be named. : 
Cleveland. 


Florida Notes 


By O. L. MArvIn 


At a recent meeting before a cong 
sional committee in the city of Was 
ton, a gentleman who spoke as the | 
sonal representaive of Gov. Catts said 
substance that at least 50 per cent of 
population of Florida were born so 
where north of the Mason and Dix 
line, especially in Ohio, Indiana, } 
York and New England. $ 
It is also true that the general p; 
perity and recent rapid development 
the state is in large part due to th 
northern folks who have brought yw 
them millions in money, undaunted ec 
age, superb initative, and absolute fa 
in Florida’s marvelous resources. 
That the state has been advancing 
leaps and bounds the past decade is kno 
to people in general and tourists in | 
ticular. It is also believed that the 1 
census will show a largely increased 
ulation over that. last taken on 
I 


probability will exceed a million. 

Another interesting fact is that 
withstanding the influx of strang 
Florida maintains its Baptists predo) 
nance, our denomination having more 
herents than any two other religious 
nominations. ; 

It is also a matter.of pride that B 
tists are ever at the front in all 
that contribute to the best interests 
state, religiously, morally, physically 
financially. Many of the governors hi 
been Baptists, including the present | 
cumbent, and we have reason to i 
his successor will be, as two of t 
prominent candidates in the race for 
ination at the coming primaries are 
tists. One of the U. S. senators, sev 
congressmen, a number of the memb: 
of the legislature and several of the ot 
state officials are also Baptists. 

In educational matters, the presid 
of the state university and several 
bers of the faculty are of us. Our 
Baptist college, the John B. Stets 
versity, located at DeLand, whose 


are men once connected with 
affairs within the bounds of the } 
ern Baptist Convention. At anoth 
we may refer to some of these in 
_ Baptists share with other den 
tions a goodly number of touris 
come to us from the North to av 
rigors of the winter climate. Of a ft 
these I wish to write. 

The Baptist Mecca is doubtless D 
the seat of Stetson University. Het 


. 
~ 


a 
L. Collins is the popular pastor. Before 
ning to Florida, Dr. Collins was a pas- 
in Ohio, coming first to represent the 
ti-Saloon League as its state superin- 
dent. 
eee northern Baptists wintering 
“e are Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Solomon and 
_ and Mrs. F. P. Beaver, all of Dayton, 
io. Messers Solomon and Beaver are 
stees of Stetson. Henry R. Clissold 
1 wife of Morgan Park, Ill. are also 
ong the visitors. Mr. Clissold has long 
‘nm active in the Sunday-school work of 
nois and was at one time state Sunday- 
ool secretary. Mrs. Mary Clark of New 
rk is another notable visitor. She and 
» late husband were missioners in the 
{| country of India for many years. 
and Miss King of Nova Scotia and 
3s Mae Lewis and her mother of Ada, 
io, also spent the season in DeLand. 
it Fernandina, Pastor Martin, formerly 
Ohio, has been made glad by the pre- 
ce of Dea. and Mrs. D. E. Cole of Cleve- 
d. Bro. Cole greatly endeared himself 
the church by his efficient service, es- 
ially in teaching the Bible class in the 
aday school. Mr. and Mrs. Loren Shiv- 
's and Mrs. N. Shivvers of Anglesea, 
'J., have been more or less active in 
irch work. 
Tention must be made of the winter 
‘torate of Dr. Robert S. MacArthur at 
ibreeze. The Seabreeze Church in honor 
the notable work of Dr. MacArthur in 
w York and his presidency of the World 
janee, has renamed the church “Cal- 
lager’ 
‘ernandina. 


British Columbia Letter 


By B. H. Wrst 


japtists in British Columbia are in full 
ord with the Forward Movement. At 
time of writing, reports are not in 
m many of the churches, but those 
t have been received are encouraging. 
‘s applies to the whole of Canada. 
believe that the Forward Movement 
l prove to be an instrument in the 
ids of God for bringing to the Baptists 
this country a rich blessing. 
‘he Baptist cause here-is a small one. 
2 only hope for an improved condition 
in the direction of pentecostal evan- 
ism. Our churches are becoming more 
ve to the necessity of a continuous ef- 
‘ to win the unsaved for Christ. The 
Ss still draws and saves the lost on 
Pacific Coast. On the first Sunday 
March, Dr. Maguire begins his pastor- 
in the First Church of Vancouver. 
s is the largest and most influential 
ptist church in British Columbia. Dr. 
suire will have a great opportunity 
this important pastorate. There has 
nN a succession of preachers from the 
ited States in the pastorate of the 
st Church, including the late Dr. 
and Grant, Dr. Francis Perry, Dr. J. 
‘Campbell, and now Dr. Maguire. All 
‘se brethren have preached the gospel 
h marked fidelity. Their presence 
ong us has strengthened the ties that 
d together the members of the Baptist 
therhood on either side of the inter- 
ional boundary line. 
other item in the Forward Move- 
at which is of great interest to Bap- 
is is that of education. I have been 
‘ng on the Pacific Coast for thirty-five 
Ts. During that time a large number 
Baptists have drifted away from their 
3imal faith into all kinds of religious 
ms” and tangents. They have been 
‘ght by Spiritualism, Latter Day Saint- 
L, Christian Science, Russelism, Christ- 


: 
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adelphianism, New Thought, Brethren- 
ism and Socialism. Too often people 
have become members of a church under 
the impulse of an emotional evangelism 
without having an intelligent conception 
of the doctrinal principles of Christianity. 
All such people become the ready prey 
of the specialist who is seeking converts 
to some modern religious “ism.” The 
Baptists will have to pay more attention 
to the religious education of all converts. 
The word “Christian” should be a syno- 
nym for the highest form of intelligence. 
A babe in Christ needs to be carefully 
instructed by the teacher and _ the 
preacher of the gospel. We need a great 
deal of hard work of this sort before 
the members of our churches will be 
able to take care of themselves among 
the wolves in sheeps’ clothing who are 
everlastingly seeking converts for a new 
religious invention. The word ‘‘educa- 
tion” will take on a new and higher 
meaning among our Baptist churches on 
the Pacific Coast. 
Victoria, BSG: 


Hoosiers of the Baptist Breed 


By U. M. McGuire 


A Canadian Baptist, visiting in South- 
ern Indiana, was asked, “Are you a Mis- 
sionary Baptist?” “No, I am a Regular 
Baptist,’ he replied, and by his reply 
was probably understood to declare him- 
self a Primitive Baptist—a ‘“‘Hardshell.” 
In that section one must know the group 
lingo or he may get into all sorts of 
trouble. 

Let us see. The Baptist Annual for 
Indiana shows a resident membership of 
more than 50,000 Missionary Baptists, 
who prefer to call themselves merely 
Baptists, in thirty associations, cooperat- 
ing in the Indiana Convention. There 
are more than 30,000 Negro Baptists, in 
four associations, united in a state asso- 
ciation. There are 10,000 General Bap- 
tists in six or eight associations in the 
southwest corner of the state. There are 
several thousand Primitive Baptists scat- 
tered here and there; a few thousand 
Dunkards or German Baptists; mostly in 
the north end of the state a little group 
of Separate Baptists, and the Lord knows 
what other undiscovered bevies might be 
hid among the hills and hollows. All told 
they number well beyond 100,000. 

The Indiana Convention supports a 
good college at Franklin, and the only 
college of the General Baptist denomina- 
tion is located at Oakland City. Franklin 
College is laying plans for a large and 
rapid increase of equipment, endowment 
and attendance. Oakland City College, 
through the generosity of Mr. Jacob Cron- 
bach, a public-spirited Jew, is laying the 
foundations for combining the advantages 
of agricultural, industrial and liberal edu- 
eation in one institution. 

Three Baptist papers are published 
within the commonwealth—the Messenger, 
organ of the General Baptist denomina- 
tion, at Owensville; the Primitive Mon- 
itor—“Hardshell’”—at Greenfield; and the 
Baptist Observer, organ of the Indiana 
Convention. The Negro Baptists are plan- 
ning to begin the publication of a state 
paper soon. 

The great financial drive is the engross- 
ing topic in Baptist circles now. The 
Negro Baptists are going after $8000; the 
General Baptists will undertake to raise 
about $100,000 in the state as Indiana’s 
part of their denominational drive for 
$250,000; and the Missionary group has 
accepted and apportioned to the churches 
$3,500,000 as its share of the $100,000,000 
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proposed by the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. All of these are codéperating in 
tne Interchurch Movement. 

One accustomed to take community 
views of things naturally wishes to know 
what tendencies towards unification are 
at work among these several groups of 
Baptists. The constitution of the Indiana 
Convention contemplates the united co- 
Operation of all Baptists in the state and 


is framed in terms that will admit all of — 


them to representation, without regard 
to such creedal differences, associational 
relationships and denominational enter- 
prises aS may actually exist. The mis- . 
sionary churches are all regularly repre- 
sented in the convention. The General 
Baptists have availed themselves of the 
privilege of representation only occasion- 
ally and in a limited way. The Negroes 
cooperate with the convention through 
their own state board. A better under- 
standing among the different groups is 
growing up, but a general coalition is not 
attempted. In one respect they are all 
alike orthodox Baptists. They will have 
‘no overhead.” 


Mississippi Valley 


MICHIGAN 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the W. B. M. S. 
of Michigan met in the First Church, 
Detroit, on March 9. Mrs. Edward Wil- 
son presided and Mrs. T. J. Villers acted 
as secretary. Miss Janet E. Howell, new 
state director of children’s work, was in- 
troduced. The box and supply committee 
reported goods sent to the value of $48. 
Mrs. Richards reported fifteen new prayer 
cards signed. Nothing has been shipped 
by the Michigan White Cross during the 
month. The women have taken over Dr. 
J. S. Timpany’s hospital at Hanumakonda, 
South India, and as soon as the needs 
are learned work will be given out as re- 
quested. The wants of our hospitals are 
urgent, and it is hoped that the women 
will be quick to respond. Mrs. Wilson 
spoke of the extension work and Miss 
Cooper reported the regional conference 
at Chicago. Miss Helen Hudson reported 
that a W. W. G. chapter has been or- 
ganized at Belding and that there is yet 
great opportunity for emphasis on mis- 
sions in the Sunday schools of the state. 
The basket meeting that followed was one 
of the best ever held. Mrs. Topping and 
Miss Helen Hudson spoke. 


Rev. LAWRENCE M. KELLEY has been 
called as assistant pastor of the First 
Church, Detroit. He began his work on 
Sunday, March 14. After completing 
three years in the Central High School of 
Detroit, Mr. Kelly went to the Moody 
School in Chicago, where he was gradu- 
ated. Then, desiring a fuller training, he 
entered the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, and was within 
two months of graduation when he en- 
listed in the Canadian army, he being a 
native of Canada. Within six weeks he 
was on the fighting front in France, where 
he saw war at its worst. His chum, with 
whom he was locked-armed in carrying 
a stretcher, was cut in two by a shell. 
He was gassed, and the government 
cabled his parents that he was probably 
blinded for life. Enlisting in the Avia- 
tion service, he won his commission as a 
first lieutenant and had some thrilling 
experiences in air fights. At the time the 
armistice was signed, he was in England, 
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having been transferred to an aeroplane 
training camp there as an instructor of 
future flyers. While in the theological 
seminary he had charge of the physical 
work among the students, and in the lo- 
cal church he was actively interested in 
boys and young people. 


NEBRASKA 


THE WILSONVILLE CHURCH, Rev. C. A. 
Irwin, pastor, is well organized. It has a 
standard Sunday school. A canvass was 
put on last November which increased 
the home department from. twelve to 
ninety members. The offering has in- 
creased almost 3800 per cent the last two 
years, now averaging 16% cents a mem- 
ber. This church reported the only stand- 
ard B. Y. P. U. in the state last year, and 
now the junior B. Y. P. U. is striving to 
make the standard. The W. W. G. is also 
the banner chapter of the state. The wo- 
men’s missitn circle and the W. W. G. 
went over tLe top in Jubilee gifts, each 
member of their organizations contribut- 
ing. The church is now entering heartily 
into the New World Movement with the 
purpose of meeting all requirements, spir- 
itual and financial. The remodeling of the 
church building is now being completed. 
The building will be well equipped for 
church and social activities. The church 
is making its influence felt for ten miles 
into the surrounding country. 


INDIANA 


TWELVE MEMBERS were given the hand of 
fellowship at the March eommunion serv- 
ice at the First Church, Peru. Dr. J. W. 
Hoyt has been administering the ordi- 
nance of baptism frequently in recent 
weeks to those who have found Christ at 
the regular services. The work was never 
more hopeful. 

OHIO 


Rey. Ropert W. Pierce, pastor of the 
First Church, Gallipolis, has recently com- 
pleted a year of service. During the past 
year the spiritual life of the church has 
been deepened and many have been added 
by baptism, letter and experience. The 
trustees report the church to be in the 
best financial condition in its history. The 
church edifice has been repaired and re- 
decorated. The family group plan is be- 
ing worked with increased success. 


Rev. J. C. MAcFartane, pastor of the 
First Church, Warsaw, N. Y. has accepted 
an unanimous call to take up the pastor- 
ate of the Memorial Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, and will enter upon the work there 
April 1. By birth, Dr. MacFarlane is a 
Canadian, and he received his training 
for the ministry at Woodstock College, 
MacMaster University, Toronto, and the 
Rochester Theological Seminary. He has 
held successful pastorates in Canada and 
New York state and has been pastor of 
the Warsaw Church for three years. 


Ar TRINITY CHURCH, Marion, the pas- 
tor, Dr. T. H. McAfee, is planning special 
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- funeral was held on March 


meetings to be conducted-by himself from 
March 21 to April 4. At the last com- 
munion service ten new members were 
received. The church is divided’ ‘into 
twenty-three groups, each meeting every 
two weeks. The minute men’s campaign 
was opened on March 14 with a talk by 
Harvey T. Gracely. The B. Y. P. U. a8 
following out the theme of “Loyalty to 
the Church,” and life-service cards were 
recently signed by a number of the mem- 
bers. Interest in the World Wide Guild 
is increasing, eighteen members having 
been added in the last six months. Nine 
girls attended the annual convention in 
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Columbus from March 5 to 7.. 


Rey. Roy D. Woop, pastor of the church 
at Conneaut, was called to Poultney, Vt., 
March 2, by the serious illness of his 
father, J. W. Wood, who for several years 
has been afflicted by hardening of the 
arteries and blood poisoning. Death came 
to relieve the sufferer on March 7. The 
10, the son 
officiating. Mrs. Wood had been with his 
suffering father, helping to minister to 
his need, a week before her husband 
came. He arrived just in time for his 
father to recognize and talk with him. 
Here is a remarkable case of answered 
prayer. For sixteen years, ever since his 
own conversion, Mr. Wood has prayed for 
the salvation of his father, and the 
answer came about six weeks before the 
father’s death, when he confessed Christ 
as his Saviour. It was for the purpose of 
telling this story with the thought of 
impressing others that Mr. Wood _ con- 
sented to officiate at his father’s funeral. 


WISCONSIN 


Drea. JAMES M. PARKER of Lake Geneva 
died at the Presbyterian Hospital on 
Feb. 6. 


IncrAM EH. Birt of the First Church, 
Beloit, recently conducted an eight-day 
mission with the Union-Congregational 
Church of Waupun, Wis., Rey. R. E. Hark- 
ness, pastor. His mission followed the 
lines in which he has been a_ pioneer, 
combining the interests of evangelism, re- 
ligious education and social service. The 
afternoon meetings were devoted to ex- 
pository lectures upon the kingdom ideals 
of Jesus as related to the threefold in- 
terests of the mission. The evening serv- 
ices were evangelistic. A Sunday morn- 
ing service and a men’s supper were de- 
voted to phases of the Interchurch World 
Movement. Church membership was em- 
phasized, and,. besides a number of adults 
who presented themselves for church 
membership, a large company of young 
people of high-school age enrolled in the 
pastor’s training classes preparatory to 
the Easter ingathering. 


IOWA 


THE First CHuRCH at Council Bluffs 
was divided into groups of ten families 
early in November. Since Dec. 1, seven- 
teen persons have been baptised, six have 
been received by letter and two by ex- 
perience. At an interesting service held 
on New Year’s, a*reception was given to 
the ninety-three members who had been 
received during 1919. A men’s brother- 
hood with thirty-five members has recent- 
ly been organized. The Survey is being 
used as a textbook in the Wednesday eve- 
ning meetings. The minute men have 
been giving their four-minute speeches 
at each service of the church since the 
end of January. The tither’s league has 
received several new members recently. 

Dr. Howard I. Stewart, pastor of the 
Second Church, Washington, D. C. recent- 
ly spent twelve days with the Calvary 


- perience, 


_ sistance. At the close of these m 
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Church, Davenport. The meeting 


thus. far resulted in forty acces 
the church by baptism and ten 


ILLINOIS : 


THE AIKEN INstTITUTE Night 
Executive Council of Chicago 
Tuesday, April 6, at the Aiken 
tute, corner of Morgan and Moi 
Streets. The hour.will be 7: 45, 
gram of unusual interest is beir 
pared. This is a preliminary noti 
it is hoped that our churches will 
a point to have large delegation 
tendance upon this denomiina a 
ing. 


IN ORDER TO REACH thousands ¢ 
and railroad men with an JBasi 
“join-the-church” message, the 
Y. M. C. A., in codperation wi 
pastors, is now conducting a speci 
of religious meetings in the big 
facturing plants and railroad y 
the city. Religious talks by bot 
tors and Christian laymen ar 
music constitute the program fo: 
meetings, which are brief and 
point, as most of them are held du 
the noon hour when the time is lir 
A feature of the program in the 
department is the religious inter 
Christian laymen and secretarie 
view the men and establish a 
ship between the worker and the yt 
of his choice. 


EVANGELIST ‘L, D. LAMKIN has rece 
closed revival meetings at Vird 
spite. of bad weather, the inter 
mained unabated to the close. The g 
ual life of the church was much 
lated and from fifty-five to sixty 
came into the church. A large che 
by Pastor H.’ A. Belton was of g 


Bro. Lamkin went to the Harve; 
Church of Springfield. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Wo! 
Mission Union of the Chicago Associe 
was held at the Englewood Church M 
9. Luncheon was served to 350 
The following officers were elected 
year 1920-1921: President, Mrs. R 
Fales; vice-presidents, Mrs. S. GC. Oss 
Mrs. BE. L. Manville and Mrs. F. @]} 
dolph; recording secretary and treas 
Mrs. Carl D. Case; corresponding 
tary, Mrs. Ernest Ridgeway. Mr: 
Goodman, fresh from the Inte 
conference at Atlantic City, gave 
dress on ‘Wheels and Their Wor 
Dr. Randall Capen of Swatow SI 
conditions in China. 


Mrs. Aucusta BABBIT TANNER W 
in Poultney, Vt., April 4, 1831, and pe 
into rest at her home in Panamé 
March 6. In the Baptist. Church 
ama she was a power for 
years, being an efficient Tosa 
generous giver. Her interest in 
sionary work was marked. At the 
services the text used by her pas 
of her own selection, “By grace 
saved through faith.” a 

Mrs. EMMA WHEELER CASE passi 
at the home of her daughter in 
Valley on Jan. 9, at the age of sixt 
and on Feb. 15, was followed by 1 
band, David L. Case, who had 
the age of sixty-nine. Mr. and M 
had resided on their farm near 
Valley since their marriage in 
ing members of the Free Baptist 
and recognized as leaders in C 
work. They are survived by twe 
ters. The funeral services were cc 
by Rev. A. Longfield of Minneoté 
a former pastor. 
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cific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Ontario CHurcH was happy on 
7 to share with Pastor Newcomb 
coming thirteen new members, most 
om, with two others, have already 
etive service in the church. A 
ff at least fifty new members by 
- has been adopted. On the evening 
rch 8 the church brotherhood pre- 
to Ontario Dr. James A. Francis 
jis strong address on “Bolshevism 
-erica—the Cause and Cure.” 


jent of Michigan, and later in Cal- 
1 for twenty years, entered into 
= San Jose on Feb..17, in her eighty- 
year. She was a ripe Christian 
reatly beloved. . 


First CuurcH, Riverside, now 
the pastoral care of Rev. R. E. 
ias stood high in the esteem of both 
and national leaders because of its 
| giving for missionary objects. 
of the first contributions to the 
00,000 drive is made without solici- 
bya family of the church who are 
vager circumstances, and consists 
350 Liberty Bond. There are fre- 
additions to the church by baptism, 
and experience. 


OREGON 


)NG RECENT VISITORS in Portland 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, who spoke on 
22, at the East Side and White 
fe churches; Dr. S. Z. Batten, who 
3sed appreciative audiences at the 
and Church and the White Temple 
'b. 29; and Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, 
poke at the Temple on March 7, fol- 
z Ai Interchurch conference in 
ind, 


W. C. Driver and Mrs. Driver of 
hhapel car “Good Will” have con- 
1 successful services at Gladstone, 
endence and Parker. At Gladstone, 
| Rey. A. R. Sitton, recently state 
elist for Missouri, is pastor, some 
y persons united with the church. 
ndependence, where Rev. Harold 
e, a McMinnville College boy, is 
*, Sixteen were added to the church, 
by baptism and eight by letter. The 
"s salary was raised one-third and 
officers were elected. At Parker, a 
n near Independence, 45 per cent 
2 community of the school district 
led services at the car every night 
hree weeks, thirty-one confessed 
Gj and the converts will unite with 
ndependence Church. A new Sun- 
chool is being organized. 


DER THE DIRECTION of District Mission- 

‘abeen of Prineville, Evangelists Mc 

m and Scott completed a series of 

ss at Redmond, which resulted in 

essions. Ten converts have 

th the Redmond Church and 
‘ 1 follow. 


). Loree, district missionary for 
nde Ronde Association, reports 
hgs at Enterprise and at Cove 
closed on account of influenza 
, interest was shown... The in- 
as nearly as prevalent as last 
h many parts of Oregon, but was 
hter form. 


. Mary M, Caron, for many years . 


two churches there, one codperating with 
the state convention and one non-affiliat- 
ing. The people are of good courage and 
should have splendid*growth in this fine 
live town of 7000 or 8000 souls. 


Rey. E. G. Srarkry. and the Baker 
Church have made an addition of $1800 
to their improvements, adding basement, 
Bible-school equipment and other necess- 
aries. Some fifteen persons have recently 
been added to the church, and two young 
people volunteered for missions in the 
life-enlistment service recently held. The 
church now has a membership of 325 
and is located in one of the finest towns 
in eastern Oregon. 


At MonmoutH, seat of the Oregon Nor- 
mal School, the Baptists are rebuilding 
at a cost of $10,000. The old building 
will be moved back and used for Bible- 
school and social purposes. Rev. E. B. 
Pace is the pastor. 


ONE OF OUR YOUNG MEN, Rev. R. G. Kay, 
has accepted ~a call to Gresham and 
Pleasant Home. 


DURING THE WAR TIME the Brownsville 
Church lay dormant. It was revived 
under the ministration of Missionary W. 
B. Stewart. Now it has called a pastor, 
Rev. M. S. Woodworth, who also preaches 
at Crawfordsville and Hawley. Rev. W. 
P. Elmore, retired minister and banker 
at Brownsville, has undergone a serious 
operation and is slowly recovering. 


OurR CHURCH AT EUGENE, seat of the 
state university of Oregon, is taking ad- 
vantage of a boom in population. It has 
added by letter and baptism thirty-eight 
in two months. Rev. C. EH. Dunham is 
the pastor. 


Lapork EVANGELIST ScHuLTz, has just 
completed a successful series of meet- 
ings with the Oregon City Church, Rev. 
Willis E. Pettibone, pastor. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


THE FIRST OF THE YEAR, the South Ta- 
coma Church, with 110 members, assumed 
support.. Its budget for local work and 
benevolences was increased from $1,100 to 
$2,300. This has all been subscribed, all 
bills are being paid weekly, and the 
apportionment for missions is being sent 
monthly. The pastor recently baptized 
seven candidates—part of the results of 
the recent evangelistic meetings. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Rev. Fred 
Berry, -director of evangelism for the 
Western Washington Convention, the clos- 
ing series of group campaigns for the 
present season will be held in Seattle and 
vicinity from March 15 to Easter. Careful 
plans have been made for a large and 
comprehensive work. Dr. H.F. Stilwell, 
superintendent of evangelism of the Home 
Mission Society, will be present to assist 
throughout the campaign, conducting the 
meetings the last two weeks in the First 
Church of Seattle. The first week of the 
campaign there will be held a school of 
evangelism. Morning sessions in the 
First Church will consist of devotional 
exercises and addresses and discussions 
on different phases of evangelism. The 
pastors and evangelists will be divided 
into teams and sent to various churches 
for four evenings of the week to deepen 
the evangelistic spirit and to prepare the 
churches for their own campaigns. The 
two weeks preceding Easter will find 
every Baptist church in and about the 
city engaged in some form of evangelistic 
work. Much prayer and thought have 
been put into the preparation for this 
campaign, and the enthusiasm with which 
pastors and churches. are cooperating 
gives promise of gratifying results. 


- Rice, 


Atlantic Coast 


RHODE ISLAND 


On Marcu 38, 4, AND 5, under the direc- 
tion of the Interchurch World Movement, 
a pastors’ conference was held in the 
First Church, Providence. The speakers 
included Dr. Daniel A. Poling, C. Sher- 
wood Eddy, Dr. Frank J. Bible, Dr. E. M. 
Poteat, Dr. W. E. Chalmers, Dr. E. F. 
Johnston, James M. Speer, T. J. Preston 
and John C. Whiting. At the same time 
a women’s conference was held in the 


Mathewson Street Methodist Church, 
Providence. In addition to the above 
speakers, the women also heard Mrs. 


Henry W. Peabody, Mrs. G. Sherwood 
Eddy, Dr. W. B. Hollingshead and Vernon 
city survey director for Rhode 
Island, of the Interchurch. On Friday 
morning denominational conferences were 
held. The Baptists met in the First 
Church, Rev. B. T. Livingston, presiding. 
The speakers there were Dr. Poteat, Mrs. 
Frank L. Wilkins, Rev. S. R. McCurdy, 
Rey. I. A. Clevenger and Dr. C. M. Gallup. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE OUTSTANDING .FEATURES in the an- 
nual meeting of the West Medford Church 
held March 11 were as follows: More 
members added than in any year but one 
in church’s history and more baptisms 
than in any other with two exceptions; 
more money given for church purposes, 
improvements and repairs, and for mis- 
sions and benevolences than ever before; 
all the year’s bills paid—this being the 
seventh year with no deficit; new life 
in the Christian Endeavor and a new 
interest on the part of the young people; 
Boy Scouts adopted as a church depart- 
ment; 276 visits made by visiting com- 
mittee; and last, but not by any means 
least, the salary of the pastor, Eben F. 
Francis, was increased for the eighth 
time since the beginning of his pastor- 
ate in October, 1911. 


THE SourH BRANCH AND THE CENTRAL 
Brancu of the Williamstown Church are 
well organized for the New World Move- 
ment campaign, and speakers are carry- 
ing home the aims of the $100,000,000 
drive at all the church gatherings. Re- 
cently a joint roll-call service was held 
at Sweet’s Corner, at the Stone Church. 
The attendance was over 100, a bountiful 
supper was served, and the greatest en- 
thusiasm manifested in the campaign. 
Rev. Daniel H. Clare of North Adams 
spoke on “The Need of Vision.” The 
ladies’ aid society of the Village Branch 
recently contributed $100 toward reduc- 
ing the mortgage on the parsonage. The 
Philathea Class has contributed generous- 
ly toward the parsonage, and-it “1s pre- 
dicted that the debt on the recently ac- 
quired building will shortly be wiped out 
as a result of the efforts of these two or- 
ganizations. 

THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION Was recently 
sent to a representative in Congress from 
West Newton: “The Brotherhood Men’s 
Class of the Lincoln Park Baptist Church 
of West Newton, in session assembled, 
desire to convey to you as one of our re- 
presentatives in Congress our deep re- 
gret that no positive action has been 
taken by our Congress looking to the ac- 
ceptance of a United States mandate for 
Turkey and Armenia. It is our opinion, 
and we wish to go on record with you, 
that actionsshould be taken leading to a 
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prompt acceptance of the God-given 
chance for the United States to show its 
Christian love for the unfortunate and 
down-trodden nations of the world, es- 
pecially Armenia, by whatever steps such 
action may necessitate.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. F. H. Divine closed a financial cam- 
paign with the-Oak Lane Church, Phila- 
delphia, on March 14, with a total of 
over $102,000; $100,000 for the new audi- 
torium was the aim. This is the climax 
of a program laid down five years ago 
when ground was first broken. It was 
a financial campaign, but it was chiefly 
a spiritual campaign, as voted by the 
audience Sunday evening. One signed a 
card for life work. Dr. Divine won the 
hearty approval of every member, and 
the team was the most enthusiastic of all. 
But what about the New World Move- 
ment? Can Christians avoid missions be- 
cause they have cared for themselves? 


The Church on 
The Campus 


In the midst of the™busy life of preparation, 
within sight of the athletic field and ‘the gym- 
nasium and within sound of the 


College Yell 


There should be a quiet place set apart in 
which to worship God. 


The Chapel at 


Bucknell University 
will only seat 


Half its Student Body 


In the $1,500,000 allotted by the Board of Pro- 
motion there is provision for a 


New Chanel that will 
Seat them all. 


EMORY W. HUNT, President 
WALTER J. SPARKS, Executive Secretary 


ws 


Oak Lane says, “No, it is but another 
reason for giving to missions.” 


NEW JERSEY 


THE COMMITTEE appointed to secure a 
successor to Secy. West reports that no 
appointment has yet been made, but does 
make the important announcement that 
Dr. West will remain with the conven-- 
tion until June. 


Rey. Horace R. GoopcuiLpd has resigned 
as pastor of the historic Middletown 
Church. Many of Mr. Goodchild’s friends 
will regret to learn also of his retirement 
from the ministry. He gave many faith- 
ful years of service to churches at Johns- 


town and | Clarion; Pas) -andito) the 
churches at Roselle and Middletown, 
IN. 2 


THE CITY OF BAYONNE has appointed 
Rev. HE. Bruce Price of the Bergen Point 
Church as chaplain of the police and fire 
departments. 


THE INTERCHURCH WorRLD MovEMENT has 
called into its service Rev. C. O. Wright 
of Ridgewood, Rev. W. H. Bawden of Perth 
Amboy, Sumner R. Vinton of Roselle, W. 
H. Lorance of Trenton and Mrs. W. H. 
Bawden, a member of the convention 
board. 


Rey. A. B. CoHors of the First Church, 
Providence, R. I., has accepted the call 
to the church at Montclair. Herbert John 
Lane comes from the Emmanuel Church 
at Chester, Pa, to the Long Branch 
Church. 


ALL THE CHURCHES in the state are us- 
ing the Survey by methods best suited to 
the local church. The First Church at 
Roselle reports that it has four mission- 
study classes meeting on Wednesday 
evenings at the prayer-meeting hour 
studying the Survey—classes for men, 
women, young men and young women. 
At the close of the study, a fifteen-minute 
stereopticon lecture is given on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Harry S. Myers. The sub- 
jects were chosen arbitrarily by the pas- 
tor and the teachers of the classes and 
are as follows: March 10, “What Is the 
Survey?” March 17, ‘China and Japan;” 


‘The adoption of the missionary spirit is Amer- 
ica’s only hope for future greatness and for the 


fulfilment of her destiny.”’ 


Prepare for Larger Service at the 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 


Three year course for high school graduates 


Write the President, Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


For 89 Years 
The Pride of American Baptists 


And famous around the world as 


March 24, “The Indian and the N 
March 31, 
April 7, “Americanization.” 


THE BERGEN CHURCH ‘at Jersey 
reports 1250 copies of literature 
out and nineteen group prayer mee 
organized for each Friday night, th 
tor, A. H. Stanton, getting to eac 
means of an auto. Special ey Be 
services began in this church Sy 
March 21. - 

THE New JERSEY BULLETIN reports 
forty-six churches of the state hay 
creased the minister’s salary witt 
year. The writer knows of two. 
making a total of forty-eight. __ 


WEATHER CONDITIONS in this stat 
the last ten weeks could not have 
more disheartening to the churches 
ing preparation for the Kaster seasol 
the One Hundred Million Dollar ] 


Rev. E. J. HoLpEeNn reports a gift of 
000 in cash to the new building fy 
the Westfield Church. ; 


Rocky Mountain 
States 7 


te 


<r 


» 


COLORADO 


THE PASTORS of the Baptist churct 
Denver have been cooperating in 
gelistic meetings which are being 
every evening in the Beth-Eden Ch 
beginning March 8 and continuing 
March 28. Each pastor is urged, 0 
evening he preaches, to bring with 
as many of his congregation as pos 


ARIZONA ra 


THE STATE CONVENTION will hol 
annual session this year with the 
Church of Globe April 7 to 11. Te 
Church is just completing a commo 
house of worship and the conve 
will be glad to enjoy with the p 
their new church home and to be pr 
at the time of its dedication, which 
be during the convention sessio iS. 


Cot. L. W. Cocerns of the Ca 
Church, Phoenix, has become the 
campaign director for Arizona. Col, 
gins is secretary of the Phoeni 
and Trust Company, a man who hai 
wide experience in promoting prog 
He is getting hold of his task ina‘ 
did way. ... 

Rev. R. P. Pope has become pas 
the second time at Scottsdale. 


Rev. R. M. Garrerr of Los Angeles 
becomes pastor of the Mexican 
Phoenix. He is now on the field 


Rev. A. B. Tomuinson, pastor 
is at present serving the churches at! 
and St. David. 


Py 
Rev. E. R. Brown of Los Ang 
perintendent of Mexican mission 
southwest, visited the state du 
past month. He assisted in a 
with Pastor Tooms at Yuma w 


A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


did results. = 


Rev. W. H. CHAPPELL, evangelist fc! 
Home Mission Society, is in a 
with Pastor W. H. Fowle at Doug 

Rev. J. M. GArpner, recently 
rado, has just closed a meeting~ 
Immanuel Church, Phoenix. Some 
ty professions were reported. 


Rey. E. J. Duniap is resigning his 


Over 800 men and women enrolled this year. 
Many interesting new courses offered. 
Conservatory of Music deservedly popular. 
Doane Academy overflowing with students. 


SECRETARY F. G. BOUGHTON, Granville, Ohio. 


* 
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fect at the end of March, at which time 
.e becomes pastor of the First Church 
f Chandler. This is one of the most 
mportant points among the newer fields 


1 the state. 


Conference at Colgate 


On-March 11-14 a conference was held 
yr the students of Colgate University in 
ie interests of the Interchurch World 
foyvement. Rev. F. T. Galpin, Colgate 
4, Pittsburgh, Pa., was in charge of the 
ynference and was assisted by Prof. 
asse B. Davis, Colgate 995, now vocation 
uidance expert with the Interchurch 
fovement, Dr. J. Campbell White, and 
r. R. S. Snyder, who served with the 
.. BE. F. for two years as chaplain. The 
urposes of the conference were to in- 
yrm the students of the purposes and 
lans of the Interchurch Movement and 
» secure recruits for service in home or 
reign fields. 

The opening address of the conference 
‘as by Dr. Galpin, who spoke to all the 
udents in the Colgate Memorial Chapel, 
‘ling of the organization of the move- 
ent and the plans, especially as they 
ave to do with the Baptist denomination. 
n Friday and following days groups of 
udents met with the leaders in confer- 
ice on the opportunities for religious 
ork throughout the world. The need for 
ore preachers was shown in convincing 
atistics, and the call was sounded for 
oristian physicians, teachers, nurses, 
‘chitects, builders, executives and experts 
. agriculture’ and in physical education. 
t acrowded mass meeting, held Sunday 
‘ght, the needy fields of the world were 
aced before the students through lec- 
res illustrated by stereopticon slides. 
Fifty-four men signed cards declaring 
eir purpose to engage in some distinc- 
ve form of Christian service as a life 
ork. Twenty-six of those signing cards 
ce to engage in work in foreign 
lds. 

This year there are seventy-six men at 
dlgate who are preparing for service in 
e Christian ministry. Dr. Cornelius 
oelfkin gave an inspiring address on 
“he Ministry” to these men at a ban- 
et held for them recently in the college 
mmons. The Student Volunteer Band 
‘well organized and active. A curricu- 
m course on the present-day expansion 
Christianity has been introduced this 
ar for the benefit of students interested 
the study of missions. 


hirtieth Call to Thank Offering 


Once more we approach that season of 
‘© year which marks the anniversary of 
beautiful and beneficial custom which 
enty-nine years ago became a part of 
ie life and thought, the privilege and 
ty of our Free Baptist Woman’s Mis- 
mary Society. So holy and beloved 
d, at the same time, so materially and 
iritually helpful-have we found it, that 
our newer denominational work and 
| the program of Baptist missions, it 
ems fitting and pleasing to us to plan 
ain for our service in the month of 
iy and for our gift of thank offering, 
d to invite to this, our annual custom, 
friends who wish to thus show their 
utitude to God for the blessings which 
enjoy and to share these blessings 
th those who know Him not. 
Realizing the ever-increasing need of 
ids to carry on the great missionary 
leavor in our own and foreign lands, 
d realizing at the same time our in. 
‘idual responsibility in the training 


é 
v 


‘ ore 


and teaching of our neighbors and in the 
extension of the religious intelligence 
which is one of our Father’s precious 
gifts to us, let us heartily, thankfully and ANNUITIES 
joyously consecrate to His use our silver 
and our gold. Let us “sacrifice the sacri- A] 
fices of thanksgiving, and declare His an 
works with rejoicing.’ Not generously 
do we give of our own, for all things are L E GACT E S 
His and we are but His stewards, but 
rather justly, and lovingly, and to an ex- 
tent which shall cause us to realize and ; 
appreciate our blessing and our oppor- Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
tunity. payments, hig rate cf interes 
Today we can see in the world the and safety of principal make at 
need of Christ and his gospel in the so- 
cial, national and international relation- i é oe 
ship. That “All nations shall call him tions in favor of Annuities. 
blessed” is our aim. -Toward that end do ‘ av, ; 
we plan and work and pray, and as a And in addition there is the pro- 
means to that end comes our thirtieth vision for the extension of the 
annual call to thank offering. Kingdom in such form of service 
Note:—F¥or information and thank of- 
fering supplies, address Miss Edyth R. 
Porter, 47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass. Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
Dorts E. Foisom, 
A. D. CHAPMAN, 
ETHEL E. DEMertrt, Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 


Thank Offering Committee. sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman 
Treasurer,Ford Building,Boston,Mass 


strong combination of considera- 


as you may elect. 


write any of the following: + 


International Problems in 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 


1 1 sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West 
Missions fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
. Chi P iit, 
A Report of the Recent Meeting of the BN CHIE RIGAgS 
Foreign Mission Board American Baptist BS nde pees 
; . Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec. 

The immense opportunity for Chris- retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
tian work in the Near East, should Amer- delphia, Pa. 
rca cade aang an ee gta Ministers and strep Saal eg cae eae 

j 3 E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 
territory, was forcefully presented by Dr. East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
James L. Barton in his address at the : ne Missi 
poe norune rot the hoard, of mange ME SotictatCLeaee Whe Ds 

] 7 7 s fe) ‘a 5 i j #5 
cow of the Foreign Mission Society held Executive Secretary, 23 East 26th 
in Boston. Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Barton explained the critical situ- ; WE ON bee 
ation existing among the countries of the ree hieh Se aaien wake renee 
Near East, which are not at present in At Beaton. Mans g ? 
diplomatic relations with the rest of the 


world since no treaty of peace has been Baptist Board of Education. afin tal 
signed. A large part of the territory is eile tl fete Sactetary, 706 For 
temporarily occupied by various Euro- ae 

pean powers. Throughout this area, with The General Board of Promotion of the 
its population of between eighteen and Northern es ae as vad ey ates 
twenty-one million, the spirit of | inde- MERI Avenue, New York, NY 
pendence is high. In Constantinople, 

Anatolia, Armenia and Syria, the four 
territories over which it is proposed that 
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Building on Rock, HENRY KINGMAN 


Seeks to meet the demand of our day for reality in religion by study- 
ing what Jesus showed to be essential to a life built on eternal 
foundations. Arranged for daily reading and study during ten weeks. .90. 


Marks of a World Christian, panic JOHNSON FLEMING 

An analysis of ‘‘the mind which each Christian should bring to bear upon the world,”’ in these 
days when we need to realize that we must be world Christians if Christians at all. Arranged 
for daily reading and study during nine weeks. .90. 
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America take a mandatory, the people are 
looking to the United States for help in 
establishing a sane, just government, and 
it is the United States alone which can 
do this without arousing suspicion. 
The speaker emphasized the fact that 
the United States already has a spiritual 
and intellectual mandatory in this area. 
At the outbreak of the war there were 
over 30,000 students in the American 
schools and colleges which have been es- 
tablished in this section, all of which are 
Christian institutions. The American 
Red Cross and relief work during the 
war has been a revelation to the inhabi- 
tants, especially to the Turks, who know- 
ing that the money for these activities 
came from America, as the gift of a Chris- 
tian nation, are making close inquiries in- 
to Christianity. There is a prospect that 
there will be a greater demand for New 
Testaments in the near future than there 
has been during the entire hundred 
years of missionary work in this country. 
Among the Kurds and the Georgians 
in the northern part of the territory, the 
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opportunities and need for evangelistic 
work are great. Already the latter have 
asked for an American mission to be 
opened in their territory. The speaker 
told of how an unbeliever was knocked 
down and dragged to church by one of 
the Georgian Christians who was for- 
merly a bandit, and when asked by the 
minister for an explanation of his strenu- 
ous methods in recruiting a congregation, 
he replied, ““He can not be convinced un- 
less he comes to church, so I make him 
come!” 

“They are a sturdy people,’ commented 
the speaker, “and well worth saving!” 

In view of the fact that the govern- 
ment makes no effort to investigate the 
death of Mohammedans who become 
Christians, the need of the protection of 
a powerful Christian nation is obvious. 
Dr. Barton was optimistic in his belief 
that America would rise to her glorious 
opportunity. 

The international situation as related to 
the missionary work of the various na- 
tions in British territory was presented 
by the second speaker, Dr. J. H. Oldham, 
secretary of the continuation committee 
of the World Missionary Conference and 
editor of the International Review of 
Missions. In view of the conditions cre- 
ated by the war, Great Britain was forced 
to adopt some policy in regard to the work 
of enemy missions in its territory. This 
policy, as originally outlined by the gov- 
ernment, purposed to license all mission- 
aries except those of Great Britain. Dr. 
Oldham was a member of the deputation 
which took up the matter with the British 
authorities and led them to see that such 
a policy would alienate public opinion in 
America and would prove a serious draw- 
back to all missionary endeavor. As a 
result of the conference, this policy was 
annulled and a new one outlined which 
should welcome rather than discourage 
missionary work and which would, more- 
over, admit Americans. This policy was 
formulated in such a way that the doors 
might be widened as occasion demanded. 
Under this new policy, a British govern- 
ment permit would be issued, through 
the various ,boards represented in the 
Foreign Missions Conference, to mission 
workers going into British territory, on 
condition that they agree loyally to co- 
operate with the government and care- 
fully abstain from interference in purely 
political affairs. 

Dr. Oldham also explained the situa- 
tion which will exist in India as a re- 
sult of the passing in December, 1919, 
of the “Government of India Bill.” This 
bill, which will go into effect in about 
a year, aims at ultimate self-government 
in India and will transfer various de- 
partments of the government to popular 
control for a period of ten years. The 
transfer of these numerous functions in- 
to the hands of the Indian people will re- 
sult at first, Dr. Oldham believes, in a 
less efficient administration. The situa- 
tion in India is acute. The national con- 
sciousness is wide awake. It is for the 
missionaries to reveal to these people 
the secret of power by helping them to 
develop an indigenous’ Christianity, 
rather than by imposing a purely west- 
ern form which can not meet their situ- 
ation. 

A most illuminating address was given 
by Rev. V. Kralicek, head of the Slavic 
Baptist Training School in Chicago, who 
recently returned from a five months’ 
visit in the new Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
where he had been studying conditions. 
Mr. Kralicek gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the way in which this young 
republic is meeting the national, politi- 
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cal, economic, social and _  educatic 
problems which have been thrust 
it. It aims to model its government 
its educational system according t 
American ideals and standards. 

The speaker described the_ diplomati 
way in which Pres. Masaryk met th 
Bolshevik situation in his country. In 
stead of attempting to banish the agita 
tors, he gave them full freedom of speect 
with the result that the peasants, wh 
are an educated class, decided for them 
selves that the principles of Bolshevisp 
were entirely opposed to their own am 
bitions, especially in regard to the com 
munistic ownership of property. Th 
vast property of the nobles has bee 
purchased by the government and dj 
vided into about 400,000 small farms 
which are being bought by the peasants 
who without exception voted to pay fo 
them rather than to have them owne 
by the state. 

Mr. Kralicek was assistant pastor 1 
the Baptist church at Prague twenty-fiy 
years ago. He has been in this countr 
nearly twenty years. In his work at th 
Slavic Training School in Chicago, h 
is training young men from Czechc 
Slovakia for evangelistic work among th’ 
five million Slavs in this country. © 


National Daily Vacation Bibl 
School Conference 


the most enthusiastic group of Chr 
tian workers with whom one comes int) 
touch are daily vacation Bible-scho¢c 
folks. And even then it would take | 
microscope to discover the difference 
enthusiasm between these two group: 

A D. V. B. S. conference is therefor} 
always a delightful occasion. The n 
tional Baptist conference was held hi 
year at the Publication Society heat 
quarters in Philadelphia Feb. 18 and 1/ 
under the leadership of Dr. Thos. £ 
Young. The conference was not a mas 
meeting, but a gathering of selecte! 
leaders for a serious two days’ serie 
of meetings, for the consideration ¢ 
the past, present and, especially,= a 
future of vacation schools. 

No one who attended the am 4 
could doubt that the vacation schoc 
has a great future. One thing reveale 
by the discussion of the plans outline 
was the fact that the vacation scho 
is not only an integral part of the edt 
cational program of the modern churel 
but that it is likely to have a decide 
influence in the right direction in th | 
adjustment of different phases of th 
church program. 

The direction in which things © al 
moving is indicated partly by the fac 
that the vacation school departmer 
now embraces week-day an 
church schools also, and the de 
tion of the experiments already eo 
or demonstrations, one would better | | 
—was most enheartening.- It 
seem that the following up of va 
schools by week-day sessions of a 
fied character, once a week, has 
a phenomenon in church work that he 
appeared in various _barts of the cou) 


the appeal of the utility of ie vaca 
school is greatly strengthened. = | 
The findings committee of the 
ference made several interesting 
significant recommendations. mor 
these were suggestions as to featurr 
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daily vacation Bible-school more 
zely in the major institutes, and it 
hoped that a day can be arranged 
owing the institutes for the presen- 
‘on exclusively of the work of these 
ools. - 
t was also suggested that, where 
etieable, the schools be opened the 
sk following the close of public 
ools, so that they can be closed by 
: first of August, in order that pas- 
»3 and church missionaries may be 
souraged to supervise and work in 
Ise schools and at the same time not 
yrive themselves of a real vacation. 
h committee was named to formulate 
‘tandard for Baptist vacation schools, 
4 this-standard will shortly be an- 
inced. 3 
‘he daily vacation schools conducted 
| institutes and summer schools here- 
‘er will be carried on primarily for 
ang people and adults rather than for 
‘dren, giving these attendants some 
the practical work of the school 


| 
| 
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| DR. THOS. S. YOUNG 
|Director Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


‘her than simply giving them the op- 
}tunity of seeing children in the 
.ools. 

tegional conferences are planned in 
» fall, to review the work of the sum- 
ir and outline the plans for the fol- 
(ying year; and later, each year, there 
‘to be a national conference. 

The vacation school workers would 
10 like to see the Children’s Day pro- 
2m for next year related especially 
.the daily vacation Bible schools, with 
iorogram for the day which would set 
th and emphasize this activity. 

n view of the increasing interest and 
‘phasis upon week-day — instruction, 
(th during the school year and during 
2 vacation period, it was recommend- 
) that an illustrated leaflet for wide 
yteerion be prepared, giving the 
“nmary of several experiments in this 
‘ld now being worked out, such as the 
‘afts Club in Shenandoah, the Junior 
(ab at La Grange and the boys’ and 
‘ls’ work in Bennington. 

fis interesting feature of the recom- 
imdations related to the courses of 
Ie for the vacation schools for 1920.” 
ese are to be stories selected from 
H beginners, first-year primary 
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and first-year junior of the Keystone 
Graded Series, and these stories will 
be bound separately, with suggestions 
for hand work selected and outlined 
from the viewpoint of the daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools. 


Publication Society Notes 


Rev. Seldon L. Roberts has come to 
the Publication Society as director of 
teacher training. Mr. Roberts has served 
the society and the Indiana State Con- 
vention as director of religious educa- 
tion for more than ten _years. He brings 
his rich experience to this important 
work of teacher training. His office will 
be in Philadelphia. 

Miss Meme Brockway, who is the dis- 
trict director for children’s work on the 
Pacific Coast, under the Publication So- 
ciety, has been in the East assisting in 
a series of institutes. She helped in the 
large institute in Washington, D. C., in 
institutes in West Virginia, Clarksburg 
and Parkersburg, and in the institutes at 
Trenton, N. J., and Troy, N. Y. She also 
gave Sunday-school lectures at Lowell, 
Lynn, Providence and New Haven before 
returning to her work at Los Angeles. 

Dr. Thomas S. Young, who is the new 
director of daily vacation Bible schools 
for the Publication Society, called an im- 
portant conference of workers in this 
field in Philadelphia recently. The con- 
ference made plans for daily vacation 
Bible-school work during the summer of 
1920. The work never looked so prom- 
ising as at present. 


Denominational Calendar 


A Weekly Record of Coming Events of 
Interest to Baptists 


April 6: Board meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society. at Chicago. 

April 13: Meeting of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
at Boston. 

April 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

April (third week): Meeting of the 
executive committee of the Publication 
Society, in Philadelphia. 

April 18: Denominational Sunday. 

April 25-May 2: Financial drive of the 
New World Movement. 

May 17: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

May 26: Meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the Publication Society, at Phila- 
delphia. 

June 15-21: Annual meeting of the 
board of managers of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society, at La Fayette 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 21: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 23-30: Northern Baptist conven- 
tion, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society. 


“If the Dead Are Not Raised”’ 


(Continued from page 307) 

have perished. They thought they were 
being cradled to sleep when they were 
sinking into annihilation. Comforted by 
what they supposed to be Christ’s pres- 
ence in the valley of the death-shade, they 
were cruelly deceived. 

‘I saw one of God’s children in her last 


hours. She had spent her life in doing 
good: visiting the sick, the poor, the 
sorrowful; inspiring the young with 


higher ideals; throwing bursts of sun- 


Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It’s Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed 
Wheat. 


The grains are light and airy— 
puffed to eight times normal size. 
They almost melt away. 


An hour of fearful heat has given 
them a taste like toasted nuts. 


Yet they are whole wheat. Every 
food cell is exploded so digestion is 
easy and complete. 


They supply whole-wheat nutrition 
as no other food can do. In lesser 
ways of cooking, the outer wheat coats 
pass largely undigested. 


Dozens of Delights 


The three Puffed Grains with their 
different flavors offer dozens of de- 
lights. 


They are not for breakfast only. 
Every home finds countless uses for 
these nut-like, flimsy grains. 


Remember These Three 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the utmost 
in a food. With every food cell broken 
it is easy to digest. 


For luncheons, suppers and at bed- 
time there is nothing to compare with 
this dish. 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed 
with fruit adds a delicious blend. It 
adds what a light and dainty crust 
adds to shortcake or to pie. 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped 
and lightly buttered, becomes a food 
confection. 


Have a dish ready when the children 
come from school. They will eat them 
like peanuts or popcorn. And they 
take the place of foods less healthful, 
less easy to digest. 


Millions of children are now enjoying 
Puffed Grains, but not half of them 
get enough. 


Every home should keep all three 
Puffed Grains on hand. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 


Corn Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


To Make Royal 
Pancakes 


Our food experts have worked for 
years to make an ideal pancake mix- 
ture. Now it is ready—with Puffed 
Rice Flour mixed in it. The ground 
Puffed Rice makes the pancakes 
fluffy and gives a nut-like taste. You 
can make the finest pancakes ever 
tasted with Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour. Add just milk or water, for 
the flour is self-raising. Order a pack- 
age now. 
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shine into darkened lives; in social and 
religious gatherings imparting new -con- 
ceptions of Christian duty and privilege; 
organizing church workers and leading 
them to better service; by her unhesitat- 
ing faith and contagious enthusiasm, 
teaching Christ’s sufferers how to endure 
affliction with a radiant patience. When 
Sympathy was offered in her own par- 
oxysms of pain, she replied, ‘‘The song 
of peace in my heart is so strong and clear 
that it drowns the voice of suffering.” 
Then I heard her pray. She said: “Saviour, 
I thank thee for all thou hast been to me, 
for all thy love and goodness. They have 
been above everything that I could ask 
or think. There is no death for me. 
This experience is but a step farther on. 
As the sheep passes under the shepherd’s 
rod, so thou, Good Shepherd, art having 
me pass beneath thy rod, that I may be 
safe within the fold. Thou hast per- 
mitted no fear. In my heart is only 
Sweet rest. Help me that there may be 
no valley; there has been none yet—no 
darkness yet.” Thus praying, she passed 
into what she believed would be the un- 
dimmed presence of her Lord. Was she 


Bees for Profit 


Make big money with little work. Small ex- 
pense to start. Bees find own food. Honey 
brings good prices. We buy all you can gpare. 


Bees are easily kept and cared for 
The Root Way 


Our special hives give winter and 


summer protection. We've made 

complete line of Beekeepers’ sup- 

plies for 50 years. Tell us your oc- 

cupation and whether you keep bees now. This 
helps us help you. Handsome free booklet, 
‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit,” packed with 
beekeeping information. Write for it today. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
365 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
6F 


_ VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Ky By “MOVIE” and still pro- 
jection. LANTERNS sold 
and rented. Our Slide Li- 
brary includes the “S. S, 


Pace Cartoons.”’ 
your pictures or negatives. Write for bulletins. 


GEO. W. BOND SLIDE CO. 
Room B, 14 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE = 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—E VERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
factory to your church. Catalog free. s 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept.77 Greenville, Ill. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 


6 cents per word per insertion, cash with 
order. 


_.WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. Catalogue free. 
Fitchett Gardens, Janesville, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Choice real estate; 2000 acres 


contiguous. Bargains to Baptists. Write 
C. H. Cass, Arnold, Neb. 


_WANTED—Position as preceptress in.Bap- 
tist college or school. First-class references. 
87, care of Tum Baptist. 


MODEL EIGHTY-ACRE FARM home near 
Ottawa, Kan. (10,000 population). University 
(Baptist); excellent high school. Write F. L. 
Williams & Son. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Tremendous de- 
mand for teachers—practically all subjects, 
all sections of the United States—public and 
private schools, colleges and universities. 


National Teachers’ A ency 14. 
ing, Washington, gency, Munsey Build 


Special slides made to order from F 


deceived? From such a thought we in- 
stinctively recoil. 

This fifth conclusion is contrary to in- 
stinct. 

There is a God. If so, there is justice. 
There would be no justice if the virtuous 
and the vicious come to the same end. 
Therefore, at this holy Eastertide, we 
confidently write with the apostle in his 
triumphant outburst: “Now hath Christ 
been raised from the dead, the first fruits 
of them that are asleep.” 

Detroit, Mich. 


Obituary 


OsBoRN.—On Feb. 13, 1920, Bro. John HH. 
Osborn of Gardner, Kan., passed from his 
earthly to his heavenly home. His going was 
a glorious victory over death. He was the 
youngest of a family of fourteen children 


and the last to pass away. His father died - 


when he was five, and his mother when he 
was thirteen. He was born, educated, and 
first married in Ohio, settled in Gardner, 
Kan., in 1877, and in 1879 was converted and 
baptized into the Gardner Baptist Church at 
its organization. He entered at once into 
the active service of the church, and served 
as clerk, deacon, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, and, in fact, he and his family 
were the mainstays in the church from its 
beginning. Mr. Osborn was in the lumber 
business for thirty-eight years; and his char- 
acter was a power for righteousness in busi- 
ness, social and “domestic life. His home 
was well supplied with the best Christian 
literature, and there was always hearty wel- 
come awaiting Christ’s servants. His first 
wife (who was Miss Nettie Metheaney) died 
in 1903, and in 1905 he was married to Mrs. 
Mary Chamberlain, who, together with his 
only child, Mrs. Laura Johnson, and her two 
children, survive him. Bro. Osborn will be 
greatly missed in the church and community. 
“God takes home his workers, but carries on 
his work.’’ 


Religious Education 
(Continued from page 311) 
Subjects for a Young Converts’ Class 
I. How one becomes a Christian: 1. 


What is repentance? 2. The use of faith. 
3. The value of decision. 4. Making a 


stand. 5. How one knows he is a Chris- 
tian. 

II. How to be a Christian: 1. In the 
home. 2. In school and business. 3. In 
recreation: a. Reading. b. Amusements. 
c. Playing. 

Ill. Hindrances to the Christian life: 


1. An evil tongue. 2. An evil temper. 3. 
Evil habits. 4. Evil associates. 5. How 
to correct these evils: a. Prayer. b. 
Guarding the lips. ec. Advice of older 
Christians. d. Communion with God. 

IV. How to grow in Christian char- 
acter: 1. Getting acquainted with Christ. 
2. Testing the Christian life. 3. Some- 
thing to do. 4, Something to say. 5. 
Something to think about. 

V. The young Christian’s private de- 


votions: 1. When. 2. Where. 3. Devo- 
tional books. 4. The use of private 
prayer. 

VI. The young Christian’s public 


worship: 1. Getting to church on time. 
2. The meaning of the prelude and the 
postlude. 3. The use of the responses, 4. 
Knowing what the preacher prays about. 
5. The value of the sermon. 


VII. The meaning of church mem ber- 
ship: 1. Its value to the young Chris- 
tian. 2. Its value to the young Chris- 


tian’s home. 38. Its value to the young 
Christian’s associates. 4, Its value to 
God. 

VIII. Being useful in the Churehigaes|: 
Finding something to do. a. In the Sun- 


day school. b. In the young peop 
ciety. c. As church workers. d. A 
tor’s helpers. e. In church mus; 
Odds and ends that others neglect, 

IX. The ordinances of the church: 
The institution of baptism and the Lor 
Supper. 2. Their meaning. 3. The spi 
in which one enters into them. ; 

X. The young convert’s expression 
his love for Christ: 1. By worship, 
How to give. 8. Why serve? 4. The 


sideration of the missionary call” r t 
call to preach. ; ; 


} 


Pastors’ Exchange t | 


——_________ 


At the suggestion of one of our wi 
awake pastors, the editors are offeri 
a column in Tur Baptist as a clearii 
house of methods. If the pastors wa 
it, we shall be glad to continue it, 
they do not furnish material for bit, 3 
shall conclude that they do not feel ¢ 
need of it. 4 

One pastor has this announcement 
the front page of his church bulle: 
every week. It seems to us most timel 

“Our church is one of 10,000 church 
with 1,500,000 members banded togeth 
in the Northern Baptist Convention. 0 
program is called the New World Mor 
ment. The fundamental purpose of t 
movement is ‘to raise the denomir 
tional life to a new spiritual plane; 
broaden its vision to a world horizo: 
to cultivate spirituality as the source 
liberality and of all power for servic 


to enlist, with this in view, every me 
ber of every Baptist church in the ci 
vention’s constituency; and, with th 
end accomplished, to wield such pow 
for good and such influence for righteo 
ness as the day in which we live deman 
from us as disciples of the Lord Jes 
Christ and as a denomination proelai 
ing utter loyalty to his commands.” 


Following the suggestion given inet 
Ten-Point Standard Sunday School,” t 
First Church of Lynn, Mass., has adopt 
a four-point standard for church me 
bers. The card reproduced below | 
printed in duplicate, one being Aa 
by the member and the other sent to t 
pastor. , 4 | 


LOYALTY PLEDGE FOR 1920 
First Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass. 


Unto the measure of the stature of the fi 
Christ.—-Eph. 4:13. 


I. WORSHIPPING 


1.-Morning Service ...... 5 per 
2. Evening Service........5 pe 

3. Communion Service 5 per 
4. Prayer Meeting ....... 5 per 
5. Family Worship ...... 5 pers 


i. SDUDYING 
6. Daily Bible Reading... 
ie bibleySchoolee hese er 
8. Mission Study Class... 
9. Christian Literature.... 
Ill. SERVING 
10. Officer in Organization..5 per ee 
11. Teacher in Bible School.5 pe 


12. Group Leader ......... 5 

13.? Parish= Visitor ‘co, eee 5 

14, Personal Work ........5. 

15. Community Work ..... 5 per 

16. Intercessory Prayer ...5 pe 

IV. GIVING 

17. Church Expenses ..... 5 per 

ISFeMiIssions eee ee ....0 DEN 

19. Philanthropys:: ..ceee 5 pe 

20. Practicing Stewardship.5 pe 
Cancel those not checked and add —— per ¢ 


’ THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879, Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 
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You 
Need the 


Denominational Newspaper 


just as much as you need any newspaper. 


{ The churches, in response to a circular letter, 
have purchased more than 30,000 additional copies 
of this issue. They did this that more than 30,000 
families besides our great family of regular sub- 
scribers might know definitely about the paper and 
the program. 


{ Your church believes that the paper will help 
you. It will keep you informed about the con- 
stantly expanding work of Baptists throughout the 
world. 


q It will suggest plans and methods which have 
been helpful to other churches. It will help keep 
you out of the ruts. 


q It will show that you take your job as a church 
member seriously. 


q Its coming will have an unconscious influence 
for good upon the children. They will feel that 
father and mother are really interested in church 
work. 


{ It will help your family. The children have not 
been overlooked. The Chimney Corner makes 
hundreds of boys and girls watch for the postman. 
Encourage the children to join the Young Reserves 
and contribute to this department. 


{ For your own sake, for your family’s sake, for 
the work’s sake 


Subscribe Today! 


The Baptist Makes Better Baptists 
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SOLE SEAIOLINE OEE IOEOL EE SOLE LEE LEE 


: a 30,000,000 The Church School 
) ) and 
es The New World 
L i UCATION Movement 


Nearly one-third of the @ne Hundred 
Million Dollars to be raised in our 
great campaign is for Baptist schools 
and colleges. 


Northern Baptists have practically 
9,000 Sunday Schools with about a 
million and a quarter scholars. 


To develop a Sunday School litera- 
ture, provide training for voluntary 
workers, carry on institutes, publish 
helps, secure specialists, promote Bi- 
ble distribution, and in every possible 
way serve the interests of the church 
school, is a very great responsibility. 


Higher salaries—they have a distinct 
and vital relation to the education of 
our children. 


More buildings and better equipment 
—they are essential if we are to give 
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our children the highest type of train- ' ¥ 
ing. We must have thoroughly pre- Besides the Sunday School, the Daily % 
pared workers to do the work. Vacation Bible School and the Week & 
Day Sessions of the Church School & 

Additional University pastors to work present an unlimited field for advance | 
with the students in enlisting their work in religious education. ¥ 
talents for Christian service—they are ; g 

‘ F All this work has been committed by 

necessary if we are to have trained iat s ie co) 

: the denomination to The American 

young life ready to meet the challenge HaphentPiblicntion oon co} 

of the world opportunities. 2 OS ECON poche Ee co} 

ie For advance work during the five year ¢ 

68 Institutions claim our loyal % period $665,077 has been included in co} 
support—theological seminaries, ze the One Hundred Million Dollars. x, 
training schools, colleges, junior z 
colleges, academies. Pd The Church School is the chief < 

%» instrument in the hands of the % 

12 Millon Dollars for buildings. pd church for the education of its g; 

18 Mullion Dollars for men. s people. coy 

ccd & 
: : Pg 
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The General Board of Promotion of the : 
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YOUNG 
WOMEN 


for 


LEADERSHIP 


in Christian Americanization, on 
Latin American fields, as well as 
in other lands, to provide the 
Baptist share of the 


100,000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


* needed for the 


INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT PROGRAM 


in the next five years. 


Christian 
Americanization 


The BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


prepares young women for leadership. 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be 
glad to answer inquiries. 


Set Your Standard High 


N preparing for the One Hundred Million Dollar Campaign, 

the minister of one of our prominent churches has made a 
prayer list of his wealthy members and entered against their 
names the amounts he estimates they must contribute to meet 
the church’s quota. Beside the name of one of these men he 
had written the sum of $2500, after much prayer for guidance. 
He thought of this amount as his parishioner’s maximum gift, 
but had little hope he would reach it in this campaign. 

The other day this man called his pastor by phone and 
invited him to lunch with him down-town. At the table he re- 
ferred to the coming financial drive of our denomination, and 
asked, “Pastor, how much do you think I ought to give? I 
have asked you here to advise me.’”’ His minister had visions 
of that far-off goal of $2500, but hesitated to mention it lest it 
might stagger his parishioner. The man himself broke the 
silence. “Pastor,” he said, “I have been giving this matter 
a good deal of thought lately, and I have decided that I will 
begin with a contribution of $10,000. Is that about my share?” 
Verily, this is a day of large-scale giving. Set your standard 
high, my preacher friends. Many of our people have outgrown 
the measurements of former days and are in a mood to do great 
things for God. 


The Christian Conception of Property 


“ OMETIME ago a Christian business man in the Middle 

West handed $478 to the treasurer of the Baptist church 
to which he belongs. The treasurer acknowledged the con- 
tribution with surprise, for the man had not been ranked among 
his fellow Christians as a heavy giver. A few weeks sped by, 
and he again placed a sum of money in the treasurer’s hands, 
this time $583. When in the course of two months he came 
with still another contribution of $447, the treasurer could re- 
strain himself no longer. 

“Bro. S.,” he said, “I am grateful to you beyond measure for 
these contributions, but I don’t understand. Tell me, if it is 
not asking too much of you, have you fallen heir to a fortune?” 

The man laughed heartily and replied, “No, indeed; no- 
body has left me a cent that I know of, and I have no notion 
anyone ever will. I have simply adopted the Christian concep- 
tion of property and am trying to govern my giving by it. These 
contributions represent the tithe of my income, which I have 
come to believe belongs to God.” 

The nation-wide campaign of Christian stewardship through 
which our churches have just passed should lift the entire 
level of our giving and release vast resources of men ‘and 
money for the expansion of Christianity. 


‘Took to Your Ancestors! 


ANS a banquet given to our Indiana pastors by the state or- 
ganization, one of the speakers used a rather unique, if 
not historically accurate, form of appeal. He said, “You say 
the raising of one hundred million dollars by the northern 
Baptists is a big task. Well, I grant you it is a big task, but 
Baptists from the very beginning have faced big tasks and 
never flinched. There is John the Baptist. When God wanted 
to prepare an age steeped in iniquity for the advent of the 
Redeemer, he chose a Baptist to call it to repent. Then there 
is William Carey. The Christian church had lost the mis- 
sionary vision. Someone must rekindle the fires of missionary 
zeal on its altar. God called a Baptist to undertake this task. 
lor years, aviators have dreamed of making a non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic Ocean. Several months ago groups of the 
most daring airmen of England and America gathered for the 
test. Five machines essayed the flight, but it remained for only 
one, piloted by a Baptist, Capt. Reed, to negotiate the dis- 
tance. Then, more recently, our government conducted a 
transcontinental flight, offering a substantial prize for the bird- 


! 
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man who should be the first to reach the Pacific Coast , 
return; and again it was a Baptist, Lieut. Maynard, who ¢arri’ 
off the honors.” Then said our preacher friend in conclusic 
“If you find your courage failing in the presence of a big al 
staggering task, look to your ancestors!” 
Getting the Pace | 

GRADUATE of a New England college went to Chicago | 
begin his career as a lawyer. He had a strange expe. 
ence in his introduction to the streets of his adopted city. I 
was surprised and irritated to find the people constantly trea’ 
ing on his heels. He set his mind to inquire the cause of. 
and found that the fault was his own. He had brought t. 
more leisurely pace of the “effete East” to the streets of t) 
great metropolis of the Middle West, and it was too slo 
There was no intentional rudeness on the part of his tc 
mentors. He simply was not keeping up. He was in the wa 
So he speeded up, got the pace, and was troubled no more ¢ 
cept to keep off the heels in front of him. | 
It is a rapid pace our leaders are setting us these day 

It is a killing pace for them, but still they quicken. And fro 
all over the country come reports of acceleration. Baptis 
never went so fast before. We are all getting the pace, ai 
it will not kill us. Of course, we shall slow down a litt 
after the great goal has been reached on that great day) 
May 2, but we shall never drop back into the old jog. V 
shall have learned to like too much the zest of the new pac 


Baptists Fight the Bubonic Plague 


HE world is waking to the menace of the Bubonic plagt 

Sanitarians and economists are agreed that the immen 
loss to the world in lives and wealth which it causes must | 
stopped, and steps toward the extermination of the death- cari: 
ing rats are being taken in the more populous cities of t) 
Pacific Coast. Baptists are attacking the evil in its origin) 
home, the unsanitary dwellings of the poorer people of Chir; 
Our Foreign Missionary Society is to erect rat-proof model teé 
ements in Shanghai. These will be built on the street side | 
the Shanghai Baptist College, and they will have no rese? 
blanece to the many-storied hives of humanity so numerous | 
New York and Chicago. The houses will be built of brick a 
plaster, with tile roofs and all the modern sanitary faciliti 
that can be cheaply procured. The general style of are 
tecture will be Chinese. The rooms will be small, but ea. 
house will have its own garden spot in the rear where kitch 
luerbs may be cultivated and where the children of the fami 
may play away from the street. They will be occupied pr 
cipally by the servants of the mission, but they will serve as, 
model for the poor of the district. 
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Interchurch Pastors’ Conferences 


HE Interchurch pastors’ conferences through the Mid¢ 

West were remarkable gatherings. The registration 
most of them ran far above the estimates of the promote! 
Indiana assembled over 1800 before the sessions closed. 
all of these meetings, Baptists formed a large and substanti 
group. Our delegation in Wisconsin numbered 103; in Mic? 
gan, 160; and in Indiana we had over 200 pastors in attendant 

A half day was assigned to the codperating denominatio} 
for the consideration of their forward movements. These ( 
nominational meetings were among the most profitable s¢ 
sions of the conferences. Our boasted independence as Baptis 
never failed to assert itself in the discussions. The usv 
warning against church autocrats and over-lords was frequ nt 
heard, but beneath all that was said was a fine spirit of Chr 
tian fraternity and an honest desire to codperate with 0 
brethren of other communions in crowning Christ King. Eve 
Baptist delegation sent a message to the conference endorsi 
the objectives of the Interchurch World Movement. 


—~— a 


Pastors! How To Break the News 


JOSE allotments look very large, fearfully large, if you 
look at them as a whole. There is not a church in the 
ymination that will not be staggered for a moment when 
preciates what its share is in the hundred million dollars. 
of giving much higher than any- 
'g we ever knew before. But we are living in a day when 
,ything is higher. Shall we leave out our benevolences as 
«move upward to the new scales of living? 
,One thing we should remember: That allotment does not 
je to be paid in one day. We have four years in which to 
.e it. Five thousand dollars is a lot of money for most 
ris, but it does not seem so big when we break it up into 
) parts. That $5000 asked of our church represents only 
104 per Sunday. That does not seem so bad. When, then, 
announce the allotment to your church, break the news 
etly. Do not talk about $5000. Talk about $24.04 per week. 
jt will come easily. Be as wise as a serpent, and your 
eple will think you harmless as a dove. The one thing 
- frighten them. The other will cool them. 


: 
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haf The Pay of the Preachers 


HB following editorial from the Detroit Free Press of March 
23 shows how secular journals are regarding the low sal- 
1s paid ministers, and should lend powerful endorsement to 
1 efforts of the New World Movement to better present con- 
jons: 
‘“The discovery by John F. Gorgan, collector of internal 
dsnue in Detroit, that very few clergymen have filed in- 
“1e-tax returns is a forcible reminder of the financial handi- 
+ under which men of the cloth and their families are 
tiggling. At a time when almost every tradesman and a 
1at many laborers are paying annual tribute to Uncle Sam, 
1 even stenographers contribute their share to the national 
riusury, those who are supposed to be the spiritual guides 
fthe country are existing in a condition close to penury. 
-ording to an expert, the average salary ministers get even 
jarge cities is only a little more than $1,200 a year—a sum 
lost any unskilled worker would spurn. And in small 
lzes the wage scale for soul-saving is lower. 

“It is not to be wondered at that the churches seem to be 
jxing slow progress. That they make any gain at all is the 
él eause for astonishment; and the fact that religious 
. erica has escaped the dangerous loss of efficiency from 
vich the educational system and the postoffice department 
ithe United States are suffering argues an immense amount 
Junselfish devotion somewhere; and a great deal of insen- 
jility to ingratitude. 
| “The beggarly remuneration allowed clergymen is perhaps 
ire significant as a symptom than it is even as a pure con- 
lon. It is a practical repudiation by the religionists of the 
smtry of the maxim in their Book that the laborer is worthy 
) his hire. The treatment accorded ministers by church 
1mbers indicates that the rank and file of them place small 
rue upon the religion they profess and are content, like 
(ches, to suck the spiritual body dry without giving any- 
Dg in return. This is the really serious aspect of the situa- 
2 with regard to the remuneration of clergymen, viewed 
im the standpoint of public morality and national morale.” 


Testimony of a Chinese Student 


| C. CHOW, a Chinese student in Tokyo, was induced to live 
| a in a Christian hostel maintained by the Y. M. C. A. in 
.t city. His testimony of the effect on his life is as follows: 
“T was pretty anti-Christian before I moved into the Y. M. 
(Ag dormitory. Once inside the Christian atmosphere of the 
‘sociation, I could but pay some attention to religion. After 
s dying the Bible for some time, I began to realize the mean- 
|; of Christianity, and the anti-Christian attitude took flight. 
\. Lee helped me in understanding some difficulties about 
i and then I decided to get baptized in the Kudan Chinese 
(urch, which I did two weeks ago. I thank God for his won- 
a power to convert me. I not only got myself baptized, but 
_lso influenced my nephew, who is living with me in the same 
ls in the Y. M. C. A. dormitory, to’ be baptized. We shall 
‘neeforth study the Bible with greater diligence and humble- 
aa I promise you, gentlemen, that my future conduct 
‘ll be quite different from what it used to be. Jesus has made 
1s a new man. I will carry this religion back to my native 
ice in China, for I do believe that Christ is the only hope for 
ina. Since Christ can change a bad man to be good, so can he 
ange a poor, weak China to be a strong and good nation.” 


—_— 
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Testimony like this should show us the value of sustaining 
and developing the work done by Dr. Benninghoff among the 
students of Waseda University, Tokyo. The university authori- 
ties of Waseda have turned over the Christian work among its 
students to our Baptist mission rather than to any other agency. 
This gives us a unique opportunity among the 8,000 students of 
one of the largest and most influential universities in Japan— 
the center of the democratic and liberal forces of the nation. 
We must enlarge our dormitories and give Dr. Benninghoff the 
assembly hall and equipment he needs. We are laying the foun- 
dation stones of a new Japan in this fruitful work among 
students. 


A Live Report from Indiana 


4 eee following letter is from Gen. Supt. Dinsmore of the 
Indiana Convention under date of March 15. It tells its 
own story of careful and prayerful preparation, thorough or- 
ganization and enthusiastic work, with every promise of suc- 
cess. 

“The state pastors’ conference closed Wednesday after- 
noon. Wednesday night we had a complimentary supper for 
all our pastors together with the members of our state board. 
There were 150 present. We had previously announced at the 
Baptist conferences in the morning that our state allotment 
was $3,500,000. Our executive committee voted to set our fig- 
ure for this amount. At the supper a number of men said 
what they thought about the situation. It was one of the 
most inspiring occasions we have ever had in Indiana. The 
climax came when one of our pastors who has been exceed- 
ingly anxious for a new building and who needs it very badly, 
was called upon to speak. His new building would cost about 
$60,000 and his church allotment is $40,000. In his address 
he said he had been lying awake all night studying over the 
situation and finally made up his mind to go back home and 
raise his allotment if he never got a new building. He said 
he was going back home with the note of victory in his heart. 

“This week we are holding regional conferences of our min- 
uteers. The report of our first meeting on Monday was ex- 
ceedingly enthusiastic. One layman said he went to the con- 
ference considerably opposed to this New World Movement 
but that he had been converted and was going back home to 
work for it. The report further stated that they had had a 
“Snountain-top’ experience. In all of our conferences a large 
amount of the time has been given to prayer. Frequently 
every person takes part in prayer. 

“Our allotments to the churches are all made up and will 
be sent out to the pastors within a few days. -They seem to 
be eager to find out the amount and, while in almost every 
case their allotment seems to be a staggering sum of money, 
our pastors are ‘going to it’ with a fine consideration. The offi- 
cial board of the First Church here in the city voted last night 
to recommend to the church that they accept their allotment 
of $300,000.” 


A Pastor’s Reaction 


HIS is what one pastor wrote after receiving his allot- 

ment: 

“We are endeavoring to commit ourselves to the impossible. 
Twenty of our women here today lost their breath. I think 
the prayer meeting will faint tonight. But when we come to, 
we will be praying. This is a day of extremity. May it be 


God’s opportunity! 
“Yours ’till the last minute and the last ounce of strength 


for God, and victory.” 
* * * 

Copies of the stereopticon lectures on the home and foreign 
survey have just been placed in the offices of Rev. Wm. F. Wil- 
son, 708 Ford Building, Boston, Mass.; Dr. W. F. Ripley, 714 
Exchange Building, Denver, Colo.; Dr. C. H. Bancroft, 2505 
Hamilton St., Omaha, Neb., and Mr. Grant M. Hudson, 368 
Capital National Bank Building, Lansing, Mich., and churches 
in adjacent territory are requested to correspond directly with 
these men for use of them. 

* * * 

Osaka, the second largest city in Japan, is becoming a 
great commercial metropolis. New bank buildings and busi- 
ness houses of stone, concrete and marble have been erected 
along the busy thoroughfares, and an elevated railroad is soon 
to be built. Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Foote, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Scott, Miss Lavinia Mead, Miss Evalyn A. Camp and Miss Mary 
E. Danielson are our Baptist missionaries at this strategic and 
capital station. 
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Editorial — 


TUE Ba 


The \Vill soma 


000 be raised?’’ These and similar 

questions come to us from every side. 
Prophesying is risky business, but we are venture- 
some enough to declare unequivocally that the 
$100,000,000 will be raised if northern Baptists will 
_to do it. The nub of the matter is right there in 
the will. ‘‘But,’’ we can hear many voices ex- 
claiming, ‘‘have you any question that every Bap- 
tist wants this campaign to be successful?’’ Pos- 
sibly they do; but what we want and what we will 
are not always synonymous. We know a woman 
who wants to reduce her weight, but she does not 
will to reduce it. So long as her wish does not 
merge into will, she must continue to carry the ex- 
tra pounds. When the will controls, the fattening 
foods in which she now indulges will be tabu and 
the work will be done. 

In Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter,’’ the young teacher is pictured as thoroughly 
discouraged in his efforts to control the rebellious 
scholars and about ready to throw up his job. Then 
he learns a lesson from a bulldog of the neighbor- 
hood which never gives up a fight and never lets 
go. Something of the bulldog disposition condi- 
tions accomplishment in this world. Nothing that 
is worth much drops into our laps. Not with- 
out good reason did Paul, the aged, declare, ‘‘I 
have fought a good fight.’’? His missionary tours 
were no pleasure jaunts. His faithfulness and un- 
selfish devotion were won through conflict. The 
‘fold man’’ was always watching for a chance to 
get the upper hand. 

Simply to be favorably disposed toward the en- 
terprise which we have on hand will not take us far. 
On the whole, this country was favorably disposed 
towards the allies from the beginning of the war, 
but that did not stop any German charges or pro- 
tect any vessel from U-boats. Men and guns and 
boats and practical help, the things that really 
counted, sprang from a decision of the will. The 
devil will have no fear of us so long as we are con- 
tent with the expression of friendly good wishes 
for the kingdom of God. It is when we manifest a 
will to win that he begins to shake in his shoes. 
A wish bears about the same relation to a positive 
decision of the will that a pop-gun does to a French 
‘*79.’? A pop-gun makes a nojse, and that is all. 
The wish may clothe itself in words, but it never 
gets beyond that harmless exercise. 

If ever a call came to the souls of men that should 
arouse them to a decision, it has come to us as a 
denomination. In this issue of THe Baprist facts 
are set forth that ought to lead every Christian 


fay4 H OW is it coming?’’ ‘Will the $100,000,- 


man and woman among us to determine that * 
need shall be met, and I will do my full shar 
ward meeting it.’’ If our wills fail to functio 
will not be because they are not challenged, 

world is at the cross-roads. The peril to our@ 
tian civilization is greater now than in any | 
of the war. The whole world seems stagge 
toward chaos. Forces are in action and win 
victories which, if not met and overthrown, 
turn our world into a hell. Are we to sit still 
whine, or shall we play the part of men and 
ourselves ready to pay the last ‘‘full measur 
devotion’’ that the world may be saved? 
world’s only hope is in Jesus Christ brought 
human affairs, and it is ours to say whether o1 
this shall be done. 


Hi hold a great mass of theories about God 
his world and our personal relation to | 
which need to be used. They are dusty from] 
so long upon the shelf. We declare that God is 
rightful owner of all things; ‘‘the cattle up 
thousand hills are his’’; we are his stewards; wi 
to lay up our treasures in heaven, not upon ee 
the kingdom and the righteousness of God a 
have first place in our love and in our lives. 
sing, ‘‘All that I have to Him I owe.’’ Shal 
refuse to acknowledge the indebtedness now 
the time has come when our Lord would re 
upon his assets? To sing calls for no great ¢ 
cise of will power, but to meet our Lord’s 
claim upon our sacrificial service challenges a 
our moral volitions. 

We ask for a thoughtful, patient, sympat 
consideration of what is involved in this great: 
paign. Much of its meaning is set forth in t 
pages, but back of what is written here aren 
which cannot be catalogued. The destiny of mil) 
of individuals depends upon what we do in 
erucial hour. We may not know them, but 
does. He has made them in his image and for 
self. By his own law he has linked their salve 
with our liberality. If we can face the sin anc 
sorrow of our fellow men and the peculiar exig 
of the present hour and go our way unmoved 
need to examine ourselves in the light of Je 
teaching as to what Christian discipleship me 
The times are so full of peril, the kingdom of 
has such need of ‘exceptional sacrifice on the 
of those who pray for its full coming, that al 
moral force of our souls should concentrate fF 
act of the will which commits us to the unrest 
devotion of what we are and what we have that 
great task for God may be carried through. 
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. who did nothing exe 
ave-o-heave.’’? Not 
ounce of strength | 
ne invest. His only 
»ibution was breath. 
ily one of the work- 
eJim, 
and 


lealled out, 
j your yellin’ 
hift!’’ 
Lather, yell if you 
, but don’t content 
‘self with the use of 
| power only. We 
ngaged in a mighty 
'for the glory of 
(and the good of 
| We need you to 
lift. 


e Response of 


_ the States 


‘CAREFUL read- 
. ing of the tele- 
4s, published in an- 
i eolumn, from the 
yaign directors of 
several states 
ie serve to bring 
aragement to any 
ie woman who is 
aed to get down- 
ited over the cam- 
a. These directors 
> it clear that the 
nization is now 
»ly perfected in all 
tates in the conven- 
territory, that out- 
ling laymen are be- 
enlisted in a task ° 
h they feel is 
‘hy of their best en- 
‘vors, and _ that 
; individuals and 


none of our churches 


- 


Help Liftt 


FTEEN or twenty men were trying to lift the 
big timbers of a building into place. It was 
e days before balloon frames were known, and 
quare timbers were huge and heavy. The 
+e arose slowly, with many a ‘‘heave-o-heave’’ 
. the perspiring men as they put every ounce 
ieir strength into the job. At one side stood 
ept to join in yelling, 


ches are putting aside cherished personal plans 
vder that they may serve the larger good. As 
to have been expected, allotments are in many 
3 proving startling for the very good reason 


ving on so generous a scale. 
2 allotments are being bravely and loyally ac- 
d. Both states and churches are saying, ‘‘Our 
can and must be raised.’’ 

Jl along the line a spirit of optimism is com- 
1 with a spirit of heroic endeavor. Men and 
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women are girding themselves for their task, ready 


for the biggest test ever made of their ability and 


To Each of a Million and a 
Half Baptists 


4 Reteoes is but one justification for our belief that 
the hundred million dollar fund will be generously 
oversubscribed in the campaign April 25-May 2. That 
justification lies not in the Standard Plan of Campaign, 
which seems almost perfect; lies not in the splendid 
leadership given in every state by pastors and laymen; 
lies not in the amazing reports coming from every side. 

But underneath all these evidences of progress and 
encouragement, underneath our every effort, steadfast 
in days of perplexity or achievement, stands the 
foundation of victory. It is simply this: the certain 
conviction that in your heart—the heart of every Bap- 
tist—Jesus Christ rules. Deep bred in your heart is 
your love for him. Keen are your ears to hear his com- 
mands. Responsive are you, and ever have been, to 
his wishes. Unselfish you are in his service, conscien- 
tious in his stewardship. 


HEREFORE, we know that whatever you may be 

asked to do will be done, whether it be to serve 
as campaign director or team, captain or team member 
or minute man, and that it will be done with the same 
devotion that you expect from your leaders. And 
when you are called upon to give, we know that your 
gift will be made not selfishly, but with a thankful 
heart. 

It is only because Jesus can speak to you—each of 
you—that we are sure of success. It is on your deep 
feeling of personal responsibility that this tremendous 
organization can be built. Day by day we are more 
sure, for a million and a half Baptists can not turn 
their backs on the vision we have seen of a whole 
world reborn. Counting not the cost in time or energy 
or money, you will press on to victory, for you love 
your Lord. One hundred million dollars? Does He 
ask it? Then, of course, here it is, heaped up and 
running over! ¥ 


J. Y. AITCHISON. 
A. C. Marts. 


have been accustomed 
Nevertheless, 


their courage. The task is an enormous one; let no 
one think otherwise for a moment! 
an impossible task; it is undertaken in obedience 
to what we believe to be our Lord’s command and 
will; it can and must be done. 
where should give a cheer for the encouraging re- 
ports, and then unflinchingly move on to victory. 
No one of us ean do the other person’s task, but 


But it is not 


Our people every- 


every one of us can see 
that our own part 1s 
done, done well, and 
done on time. 


Pass It Along 


HIS number of our 

paper is packed 
with information which 
should be in the posses- 
sion of every northern 
Baptist. It will be a 
‘‘twice-told’’ tale to 
some, and they may be 
tempted to ask why we 
fill our pages with facts 
and figures and state- 
ments which have been 
given wide publicity al- 
ready. The explanation 
is found in our convic- 
tion that great numbers 
of people in our Bap- 
tist churches knew little 
about their denomina- 
tion or its activities. 
Pastor, have you any 
such people in your 
church? If not, you are 
to be congratulated. 
The number of Baptists 
who do not know what 
the Northern Baptist 
Convention is or what 
all this talk concerning 
the ‘‘big drive’’ means, 
is all too large. Sub- 
seribers to THE Baptist 
are not, as a rule, in 
that class. The fact 
that they read a denom- 
inational paper is pre- 
sumptive evidence that 
they are well informed. 


What we ask our readers to do is to pass on this 
issue of THE Baptist to those who are not subscrib- 
ers, that the information contained in this number 
may be given the widest publicity possible. 
feel sure that the summary of that which the suc- 
cess of the $100,000,000 campaign will mean to the 
cause of Christ in this and other lands will awaken 
interest and elicit generous responses. 
know someone not thoroughly informed about this 
campaign to whom you ean loan your copy of the 
Promotion Number of THE Baptist. 


We 


You must 
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Back of It All 


S churches now face their apportionment for 

the New World Movement, and as church 
members consider what they should pledge for the 
five-year period, none should lose sight of the fact 
that all this effort is in the interest of people, that 
gold is not sought except for the sake of God and 
his kingdom upon earth. Back of it all is our risen 
Lord, his love for the world, his call to his disciples, 
a world which lies in wretchedness and sin, and 
our desire as Christians to wipe out some of the 
plague spots 6f the earth and to carry his help and 
healing to every race of men. 

Machinery alone will not make this movement 
go; spirit will, Thought is the most powerful 
thing in the world. And at the very heart of the 
present movement is one of the most tremendous 
thoughts that ever moves the mind, namely, that we 
are co-workers with God and that he is counting 
on us to do our full part in evangelizing the world. 
The amounts of money asked of the churches are 
stupendous when compared with the offerings of 
other years. It is likely that they will be found in 
many cases to be equal to the entire value of the 
church property plus the annual budgets for cur- 
rent expenses and for benevolences. People will 
not pay them unless there is some powerful spir- 
itual appeal. But that appeal exists, and all that 
is needed is that pastors and people place them- 
selves within its range. 

We are to see this entire campaign in terms of 
perishing men and women, of a world which 
stretches out hands towards God, of missionaries 
worked to the breaking point. How much are men 
and women worth? What is the value of a soul? 
Uncounted millions have not yet received the mes- 
sage of God’s love; how much will we spend to 
give it to them? An awakened Kast, developing 
in material civilization, but without native Chris- 
tian leadership, menaces all that we hold dear; how 
much will we spend to develop through Christian 
schools Christian leaders?) The women and babies 
of many of these lands, with all the human appeal 
of our own people, are dying of ills that can easily 
be remedied; are we in the name of Christ and to 
help these little ones, to furnish the hospitals and 
the workers needed? Let us see all this money 
which is to be raised in the terms of those whom 
it will help in our own and other lands, in making 
Christian education available for our boys and 
girls, in the help to be given to aged and infirm 
ministers, in the new efforts to be made among 
the foreign-born in America, in the furnishing to 
Christian workers everywhere of the equipment 
needed to do really effective work, and for the joy 
of the result we shall be quick to give our money. 

If we believe that our Lord called us merely for 
our own sake, we shall not be equal to the task. If 
the thought is burned into our hearts that we are 
saved to serve, if we are constrained by the love 
of Christ and by compassion for those for whom 
he gave himself, we shall offer not only one hun- 


dred million dollars, but also our own lives and all 
that we call our own. 
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Signs of Promise 


HE spirit in which many of our churches | 

facing our great denominational undertak 
is most encouraging. The bigness of the enterp 
does not daunt them, and with splendid enthusig 
they are addressing themselves to their tas 
From western Pennsylvania comes the report t 
the Pittsburgh Association has accepted its all 
ment of $1,300,000. The Woodward Aye 
Church and the First .Church, Detroit, each — 
nounces that it proposes to raise the $500,000 des 
nated as its share of the $100,000,000. The Fj 
Church, Indianapolis, dissatisfied with its allotm 
of $290,000, enthusiastically voted to increase it 
$300,000. If this spirit becomes general, success 


assured. 
Be Sure to Read It 


D O you read the Chimney Corner? It is for 

the members of the family. Because it is: 
young and old, we put Mrs. Hulette’s striking a) 
cle on ‘‘Sunlight and the Prism’’ in that depa 
ment in this promotional number. Mrs. Hule 
answers the question so often asked as to how’ 
$100,000,000 is to be used, and answers it in 
an interesting way that if you begin reading | 
article you will be sure to finish it. 


* * * 


The war so accustomed Baptists to thinking 
large sums of money that the apportionments ¢; 
not possibly seem as large as they would have d 
four years ago. But if any person thinks that. 
personal share is more than is warranted, let I 
divide the total sum by 208, and then let him div 
the result by seven. This will give him his da 
contribution. When this amount is compared w 
the money spent daily on luxuries or non-essenti 
it will not seem too much to make daily as a cont 
bution to the advancement of the kingdom of @' 

ie oe . 


| 

Every church in the Northern Baptist Cony 
tion should make plans, if possible, this year | 
place strong emphasis upon the Denominatioi 
Day program which is outlined in another cl 
of this paper. If on April 18 we remind oursel) 
of our Baptist heritage and principles and missi 
we shall be in better condition to enter heart 
into the great financial campaign which soon f 
lows. When we realize how much we have asi 


denomination to give the world we shall move | 
more strongly in our great forward moveme 
The better we know ourselves, the better fitted stl 
we be to serve. 2 
* * * ; . 


One of our subscribers asks that all readers’ 
THE Baptist unite in fervent and continued pray: 
for a world-wide revival. To this request we sa 


hearty ‘‘Amen.’? The world needs nothing 
much as a revival of genuine religion. a 
else, so far as we can see, will drive out the selfi 
ness which now seems to rule the world. May ey 
reader of Tur Baptist be an active member 0! 
‘‘league of prayer.”’ 
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A PART OF THE $100,000,000 WILL GO TOWARD MAKING THESE PROPOSED BUILDINGS A REALITY 


~The New World Movement on the Foreign Field 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


| 
Hi 
. 
i 
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World Movement of Northern Baptists—which is strik- need help now, and we need it most desperately.” 
ingly significant. It emphasizes the need of establish- “We who are on the field shall stand by our guns to a man, 
ing a new world whose foundations are the principles but the line is thinner than a year ago. Yes, our line is thin- 
Jesus Christ, and it outlines the responsibility which we as_ ning dangerously. Are you coming across to our relief?” 
ptists are to assume in its successful realization. When we “Most of us have been hanging on grimly, often wondering 
; to visualize a new world, we find ourselves thinking of how we were going to stick it out another week, yet finding 
ids across the seas where crowding multitudes are living in courage in the hope that relief would surely be sent very soon.” 
| stages of physical distress, intellectual poverty and spiritual “Tf things go with a sudden crash on this field and the bot- 
ckness. Yet Christ died for these people as well as for those tom drops out of things altogether, the board can not consider 
.o for generations have enjoyed the privileges and benefits that it has not been forewarned.” 
\his saving gospel. What will our New World Movement The New World Movement is expected to provide the answer. 
complish for the great lands of Japan, the Philippines, China, When the announcement reaches the missionaries on the field © 
itish India, Belgian Congo, and other vast regions in the non- that this provision in our large program has been realized, 
ristian world? words will fail in describing their joy, their sense of relief from 
The success of our denominational program will be of in- overpowering strain, because of heavy burdens and inadequate 
ae value and lasting benefit to our foreign mission en- staff, and their renewed courage in facing the future. Already 
‘prise. Nothing will so cheer our missionaries, inspire our our hearts are filled with gladness, for in recent months twelve 
tive churches to enlarged efforts of their own, establish more young men and twenty-one young women have received their 
cure foundations to serve as bases for advance into unoccu- appointment as foreign missionaries. The presentation of new 
ed territory and make possible a mighty forward movement missionaries at that great session of the convention at Buffalo 
Wine a on the foreign field as the achievement of our in June will be of unusually solemn significance this year, for 
allenging undertaking. It is not difficult to see why this may it will come as a fitting climax to the session which reports the 
expected on the foreign field. realization of our financial objectives. The money will have 
The new program calls for an enlistment of 239 new mis- been raised or pledged, and the consecrated lives of the young 
‘mary families and 176 single women missionaries, or a total men and women will be ready for the altar of sacrificial service 
654 reénforcements. Who can possibly visualize what such on the foreign field. 
rengthening of the missionary staff will mean for our work Naturally the New World Movement aims to provide also 
road? Money for property and equipment, however essential adequate homes for these missionaries. Surely the denomi- 
ese things may be, is powerless unless there is first of all nation will not request them to live in mud houses, rude sheds, 
nsecrated life whose functioning money will make more ade- two-room shanties and similar quarters, in which, too often, 
ate and efficient. It is only through consecrated life, devoted Baptist missionaries have had to live because there was no 
the service of Christ, that the kingdom of God advances on money available with which to furnish homes. How can we 
rth. How otherwise could the denomination answer the expect continuous and efficient missionary service under such 
agic appeals such as these which come so frequently? conditions? The success of our campaign will make possible 
“We must have relief. Some of us can not carry the loads the erection of 162 residences. Our missionaries in tropical 


ye denominational program has a name—the New we have been carrying for the past three years any longer. We 
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countries have the right to ask that we furnish them adequate 
shelter from the hot sun by day, from the cool winds by night, 
and from the drenching rains in the wet seasons. 

The success of our New World Movement will also make 
possible an aggressive and far-reaching united evangelistic en- 
deavor on all our foreign fields. More adequate support will be 
available for native preachers, evangelists, Bible women and 
other workers, many of whom, under present conditions, are 
unable to provide a proper living for their families. New 
church buildings will be erected on strategic sites in great 
cities and smaller towns in Japan, China and British India. We 
have long since learned that Baptist churches in rented shops, 
on back alleys, in unattractive halls, can not command the re- 
spect of people accustomed to great temples and artistic way- 
side shrines. Swatow, Shanghai, Rangoon and other cities will 
have great institutional churches. A large increase in the pro- 
duction of Christian literature and in evangelization through 
the newspapers will be made possible. Japan particularly is a 
nation of newspaper readers. New stations for aggressive 
evangelistic work will be opened. Plans call for the adequate 
development of Kengtung, that remote border station in Burma, 
where already thousands of converts have been baptized. A 
wonderful opportunity is presented to us in Assam, to whose 
missionaries permission has just been given to enter the Mani- 
pur State. The new pro- 
gram will also enable each 
of our missions to release 
one or more men to de- 
vote full time to general 
evangelistic work. In con- 
nection with the new 
church buildings, especi- 
ally in Japan, the Wo- 
man’s Society will be able 
to establish kindergartens 
and thus reach hundreds 
of Japanese homes whose 
doors would otherwise be 
closed to missionary en- 
deavor. Our program calls 
for seventy-five automo- 
biles, and instead of travel- 
ing two miles an hour in 
bullock carts, our mission- 
aries will thus cover their 
fields far more quickly and 
efficiently. Who, therefore, 
can measure the evange- 
listic opportunity which 
will be made possible by 
the success of our great 
program? 

A great advance will also 
be accomplished in the 
work of our Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. Miss Nellie G. 
Prescott, foreign secretary of the Woman’s Society, who has just 
returned from a visit to our missions in the Orient, calls atten- 
tion to the present political, social and industrial situation in 
Japan and the fact that Christianity alone can keep Japan from 
losing her soul in a struggle for commercial supremacy. New 
buildings and equipment will be provided for the high schools 
at Himeji, Ningpo, Swatow, Shaohsing, Suifu, Huchow, Thar- 
rawaddy, Mandalay and Kemendine, and the first Christian 
commercial college for girls in Japan will be opened in April 
of next year. In the Woman’s Union Christian colleges in 
Tokyo, Nanking, Madras and Vellore, Baptists will be able to 
provide for their share of equipment. The girls of Burma at- 
tending Judson College are to have an urgently needed dormi- 
tory. In congested cities like Osaka, Tokyo and Madras, the 
Woman’s Society plans to establish Christian community 
houses. Medical work will be strengthened and enlarged 
through new hospital buildings in South India and the erection 
of the first hospital for women ever established in Assam. 
Other hospitals are to have additional laboratory and surgical 
equipment. Great schools like the Bible Training School at 
lloilo and the Woman’s School at Ningpo, which have outgrown 
their quarters, are to have new buildings. New high schools 
are to be established for girls at Kaying, for there is no high 


EVANSTON HALL 


The new dormitory at Shanghal Baptist College, 
gifts of the 


men of the First Church, Evanston, Illinois 
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school for Hakka girls in South China; at Midnapore, for ¢ 
is no high school for girls in the entire Bengal-Orissa 
and at Nowgong, for there is no high school for girls in As 
The New World Movement will also help in the establishr 
of great numbers of village and primary schools on all fx 
thereby making a Christian impact upon the country pec 
encouraging the training of their children and thus laying 
foundations for a future Christian generation. Naturally 
enlarged equipment everywhere and a reénforcement in 
missionary staff of women will promote a larger attendance 
girls at the various institutions, and thus the Woman’s Soc 
will reach multitudes with the gospel message who now 
not reached. Scholarships are to be provided for girls un; 
to pay for their education, so that all classes may have’ 
benefits of Christian training. Who can estimate the un 
blessings which these larger plans of our Woman’s Society 
bring to the downtrodden womanhood of the non-Chrisi 
world? 

Tremendous opportunites with almost incredible Dossi| 
ties for the future are also awaiting the success of the } 
World Movement. Judson College, the only Christian eol]| 
in Burma, will be given a new site, more dormitorieg, 1 
classrooms and other equipment, through which it will exel 
powerful Christian influence on the educational life of Bur 
The Jorhat Christi 
Schools in Assam, pro 
ing training for boys 
fifteen different races, 1 
be given equipment an) 
plant which will h 
transform the manhood 
the entire province. In 
great student centers 1 
Gauhati, in Assam, i 
Madras, in South Ind 
where are gathered the} 
ure leaders of one-fifth 
the population in the wo 
our denominational pr 
gram will erect hotels 
dormitories, through wh 
surroundings and influe: 
the missionaries will 
able to bring to these s 
dents the message of J 
Christ. Shanghai Bapt 
College, whose stude 
body has grown so ri 
in the strongly evan 
atmosphere of the in 
tion, will receive ney 
made possible by the 
ment for a social ¢ 
an auditorium and | 
buildings. Missionaries for years have been awaiting 
equipment at several boys’ academies in South China and 
China and at the Jaro Industrial School in the Philippin 
lands. The success of our campaign will make this possible. 
great Mabie Memorial School for Boys at Yokohama, wh 
opened a year ago with twice as many applicants for admissi 
as could be enrolled, will be completed, and a Christian 
mercial college will be erected on the same site. Who can 
mate the influence which these two institutions will have in 
veloping Christian manhood in Japan! At J amshedpur, form 
known as Sakchi, in our Bengal-Orissa field, a great steel cort 
tion, with a capital of $35,000,000, is building an enormous 
which will turn out 2000 tons of finished product every 
Within five years there will be a population of 250,000 in 
city. Our new program provides for the establishme 
Christianity in this great industrial center, for no other de 
ination is at work. These are only a few of the many o 
tunities on all our fields which the New World Movement § 
to meet. Limitations of space make mention of others 
possible. 

We must not forget the needs which the New World ] 
ment will enable us to meet in Europe. Who can forget 
fields of France, whose devastated regions we must he 
restore? Centers of relief work: could be enlarged and mu 


ore orphans could receive care and more clothing and 
uld be distributed, particularly in the regions of south- 
Europe, where multitudes are in the pitiless grip of 
Baptist work in Russia and eastern Europe would be 
das soon as political conditions are stable. The cause 
gelical Christianity is hard pressed on the continent of 
_ and the success of our New World Movement will 
ossible an abundant measure of assistance. 
‘every man there comes at times a tremendous decisive 
1 erisis in his career. In the story of nations such an 
volves a turning point in history. It is true also in the 
march of the Christian church, for there comes a time 


or declining a great opportunity. 
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when a migity denomination faces a decisive hour in accepting 
The New World Movement 
presents such an opportunity to American Baptists. Will 
future generations of Baptists say that we as a great denomina- 
tion heroically rose to meet the world need of our time? If this 
is to be the verdict of history, it will be possible only because 
you, whom God has blessed with material abundance, have 
given from that abundance, and because you, to whom God has 
given something even more priceless and valuable than mate- 
rial prosperity—your youth and enthusiasm—have heard the 
call and have said, “Lord, here am I, send me.” 
Boston, Mass. 


| The New World Movement on the Home Field 


The Home Mission Society 
By CHARLES L. WHITE 


} 
)R the home mission enterprise the successful consum- 
mation of the New World Movement will mean: 

1. That northern Baptists will be able to do their part 
0 make America spiritually effective in its international 
xe. The frontiers of many foreign lands are seen in the 
' colonies in our rural and urban populations. To cross 
‘ontiers and secure the peoples living behind them for the 
tot God is the task of Christian Americanization. 

| A polyglot school, adequately equipped, whose students, 
ll-trained minds, shall have sufficient missionary experi- 
| prepare them for undertaking a similar work in their 
ie 


hians, Russians, Rumanians, Jugo-Slavs, Mexicans, Poles, 
pians, Czecho-Slovaks, Italians, Japanese, Chinese, and 
las well as for our cosmopolitan missions. Christianity 
»rica will be determined by the form it takes in the 
} where the people congregate. The carrying forward of 
larged program will help save the situation in most of 
ige cities where church membership has not kept pace 
he growth of population. Our city mission societies, 
il, are not equal to the tremendous task facing them. 
Unprecedented opportunities realized in Latin America. 
nn Baptists must respond in fullest measure to the de- 
of the hour. Our work in Cuba and Porto Rico is open- 
‘he gospel in a remarkable way. Three Central American 


ASKET-BALL TEAM, COMPOSED OF INDIAN GIRLS, 
AT BACONE UNIVERSITY 
Scores of students were turned away from this 
school last fal] because of lack of room. 


-» 
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The extension of established work for Swedes, Germans, 


RUINS OF MOREHOUSE HALL 


Morehouse Hall at Bishop College, 
should be rebuilt. 


Marshall, Texas, 


republics, El Salvador, Nicaragua and Honduras, have been 
assigned exclusively to us by the committee on codperation in 
Latin America. A native ministry must be trained. Church 
edifices, parsonages, schools, hospitals and community centers 
will be built and maintained, and many missionaries, teachers 
and nurses will be sent to these countries. It is a heroic task, 
and wonders already have been wrought. 

5. Incalculable blessings for the Indian. Bacone College 
will be rejuvenated. Two new buildings will be built. A new 
boys’ dormitory and general administration building is needed 
at once. Repairs must be made, and made every year, if the 
buildings are to be kept respectable. Our heroic men and 
women are worthy of their hire and should be paid au ieast a 
living salary. To meet this increased expenditure, endowments 
are needed. 

6. A school for the Indians of western Oklahoma. We 
have failed to raise up Christian leaders for their churches be- 
cause we had no Christian school. Such a school is included 
in the New World Movement budget, as well as a new station 
among the Navajo in Arizona, the largest Indian tribe. 

7. Enlargement of our most remarkbale work among the 
Mono Indians in California. 

8. Help for work among the Crow Indians of Montana, 
where there is a strong movement toward our denomination. 

9. Establishment of work among the Rocky Boy Band of 
Montana. 

10. Ten stronger and more efficient colleges for Negroes in 
the South. It will be a happy day when these colleges and theo- 
logical schools will have additional teachers to relieve those 
who now are wearing themselves out by trying to teach nearly 
every hour of the day. These noble men and women are 
receiving small salaries. Let us free them from the necessity 
of seeking other employment. New recitation buildings and 
dormitories are sorely needed at ten major Negro schools. The 
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endowments of these schools will be increased in accordance 
with the measure of success attending the campaign. 

11. A large increase of colporter-missionaries who, as joint 
agents of the Home Mission and Publication societies, work in 
the sparcely settled, isolated and lonely places, conduct meet- 
ings in the schoolhouses and homes, hold many religious con- 
versations, distribute tracts, and sell or give away copies of the 
Bible and New Testament. In Colorado, Montana and Wyom- 
ing the salaries and expenses of these men are paid by the 
Home Mission Society from funds designated for this purpose. 
In the other states the Homes Mission Society pays the salaries 
and the Publication Society provides for the equipment and 
expenses. 

12. The establishment of the church edifice department 
upon a better financial basis. 

13. Doors of unusual opportunity opened for churches now 
handicapped for want of new and better buildings or hindered 
by serious debt. 

14. Denominational conservation 
people in educational centers. 

15. An increase in the staff of men whom God calls to be 
evangelists. It will continue to be their task to keep the 
churches in rememberance of our holy mission. 

16. Suitably equipped Christian centers in cities and rural 
communities. 

17. Work for lumbermen. 

18. Gospel boats and chapel cars in codperation with the 
Publication Society. 

19. Better religious conditions among the Negroes who 
have recently migrated North. A director of Negro work is 
appointed; institutes and conferences are to be held; commun- 
ity centers are to be helped; workers and equipment are to be 
provided in part by this society in many northern cities where 
the inflow of Negro people has swamped existing religious 
agencies. 


of our Baptist young 


The Woman’s Home Mission Society 
By KATHERINE S. WESTFALL 


HE responsibility of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
if Mission Society divides itself into four groups: old Ameri- 
cans, new Americans, Negroes and Latin Americans. The con- 
ditions of each group have for some time demanded intelligent, 
immediate help but, because of our limited finances, in the past 
we could give only slight, spasmodic relief. Now we are pre- 
pared to offer constructive, adequate assistance. The greatest 
need of all these groups is the same, but conditions require 
different methods of relief. 

Even a casual visitor at any one of the sixteen Christian 
centers, with thirty-eight workers, supported by the W. A. B. H. 
M. S., cannot fail to see the reason why fifty centers is the goal 
in the advance plans of congested regions and mining populations. 
The need of Christian activities among foreign-speaking and 
Negro populations is imperative. In every large city Christian 
Americanization secretaries, missionaries and visiting nurses 
must be appointed to serve the new Americans and the ever in- 
creasing and shifting Negro population. 

The Indian, both in the United States and Alaska, may at 
last have needed literature and libraries, means of improving 
his Social and educational conditions which will help to solve 
the returned student problem, and the immediate preaching of 
the Gospel to the 200,000 to whom the message has never come. 

In Mexico, when peace and order shall be restored, new 
teachers and missionaries will be sent to help the physical, 
intellectual and spiritual needs in the unhappy country. We 
shall own, no longer rent, the ‘“‘governor’s mansion,” where our 
heroic little band has bravely “held the fort.” In Cuba and 
Porto Rico, we will build girls’ dormitories and day nurseries. 
We will answer the call for primary schools and supply the 
native teachers that are required. In Central America, to meet 
our Baptist responsibility in El Salvador, Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras, we need missionaries, nurses, teachers, matrons, native 
workers. We also need normal, missionary training, and pri- 
mary school buildings. 

There are many things that money can do but it cannot 
over night manufacture trained workers, and every plan for ex- 
tension calls for trained workers. The fountain head of mis- 
Sionary training is here: the Baptist Missionary Training 
Schoo) is well equipped and ready to serve. Endowed schol- 
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arships will make possible a large increase in its e 
and output. A laboratory community center will make: 
young women sent out experienced workers, ready to fil} 
many open doors of Christian service. Largely from the ;, 
ne of our training school we hope to form the personn, 
the much needed training schools in Mexico, in Central] A, 
ica, and among the Negroes. In Mexico, constitutional} 
vision requires native teachers. In Central America, ‘no; 
schools are imperative because more teachers are needed j} 
struct the children of our converts who are ineligible in 1, 
ever public schools the country affords. Christian girls 0}, 
Negro race, fresh from the best high schools and colleges, ; 
be adequately trained for the ministry of service, misgic) 
and social, to the women and children of their race. 

These seem to be only general statements but each} 
stands for a well-thought-out project in formation grad | 
during the lean years, ready and waiting to be put into ac) 


PROPOSED BUILDING OF THE FIRST CHURCH, 
SAN SALVADOR, CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Journal and Messenger and The Bap 


By JoHn F. HeEerGeEr 


HE Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Cincinnati and vi 

ity, which has in its membership ministers from 
churches in the Kentucky cities just across the river as | 
as those of us who labor on the Ohio side, at its meetin( 
Monday morning, March 22, requested me to write a few W 
about the merging of the Journal and Messenger with | 
Baptist. 

Since Cincinnati has been the home of the Jourmal| 
Messenger, we have come into constant contact with bot 
its editors, Dr. Osborne and the late Dr. Lasher, and hav! 
ways read the paper in the light of our intimate knowled: 
the sterling Christian character and the loyal Baptist spir! 
these men. They literally gave themselves with the best | 
was in them to the paper, with the one desire to serve J! 
Christ and the interests of the Baptist denomination. I 
local Baptist affairs both men have given sympathetic and 
counsel and efficient service, never shirking, but always T 
to bear their full share of any responsibility or burden col 
upon us. Consequently we feel a deep sense of personal! 
in the thought that the ever-welcome visits of the Journal 
Messenger to our homes have come to an end. At the! 
time we think of it, not as having ceased to be, but as ha 
entered into a larger ministry in a wider circle of readers, 
we have the confident hope and expectation that that W 
was noblest in its spirit of devotion to Christ and the wo! 
his kingdom will be preserved in THe Baprist and will! 
come to us through the weekly visits of our new paper, fo!) 
complete success of which we entertain the highest hop 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Board of Education 


| By FRANK W. PADELFORD 
_ the first time in our history the education of our 


children is to become the concern of our whole denomi- 
| nation. This marks a most significant step in the de- 
velopment of our denominational life. Most of our 
hools have been founded as independent institutions, the 
‘oducts of the vision of a few far-seeing people. They have 
‘qd to make their circles of friends and little by little build up 
‘constituency. A few of them have been mothered by state 
nventions. But, lo! the day has dawned when the entire 
‘nomination has caught the vision, has recognized these in- 
‘itutions as its own, has determined to endow and equip these 
‘gaining stations of its own children and its future leaders. It 
anew day for Baptists. In the hundred million dollar fund 
ere are thirty millions for our schools and colleges. What 
ill that mean for these schools? More important still, what 
ill it mean for the education of our children? 
| For one thing, it will mean that practically every Baptist 
thool from Ricker Institute, in northern Maine, to Redlands 
niversity, in southern California, will have the interest and 
slp of the entire denomination. All are to receive in accord- 
ice with their needs. 

In the second place, it will mean that for the first time 
| their history many of our schools will have something like 
This is an important matter just now. 


his is far from ideal for our boys and girls. When our schools 
et their thirty million dollars, many a new dormitory will 
ise where our children can be housed under the supervision 
¢ the college authorities. That means better discipline, better 
ducation, better men and women. 

But it takes more than a dormitory to make a college. 
‘here must. be laboratories where every branch of science can 
e taught. This is the day of science. The war has kindled a 
ew interest in every scientific subject. You can not teach 
‘cience on a log. You must have balances and blowpipes, 
hemicals and currents. How they run up in cost! But our 
hildren must know. We want them to know. Therefore we 
re going to build for them laboratories, and classrooms, and 
ibraries. Not great expensive buildings—you could not build 
hem for the eleven million set aside for that purpose—but 
‘ood substantial buildings that will last for generations, where 
sur children’s children will delve into the secrets of God’s won- 
lerful world and go out to make this world a better place to 
jive in. 

' In the third place, when we get this hundred millions we 
shall have eighteen millions for the endowment of our schools. 
Chat means better teachers, better paid teachers. Did you 
cnow that the h. c. of 1. has struck our colleges almost a knock- 
ut blow right between the eyes? If you have dormitories and 
‘aboratories, you have not a college unless you have teachers 
—good teachers, well-trained teachers, and they are becoming 
scarce today. The high cost of living has not struck our 
‘American civilization a more vital blow than the blow it has 
ziven our schools. Teachers have resigned by the thousand. 
They can not stand the old salaries and the new prices. Many 
of them are bravely holding on, hoping for relief. Will we 
‘send it in time? If we get the hundred million we will. We 
shave thoroughly-trained, long-experienced teachers in our col- 
leges today on salaries of $1000, $1200 and $1500. That is 
‘less than a’ chauffeur makes. We must turn the tide or our 
fete will have no teachers. And there is no exaggeration 
‘in that. 

Eighteen million dollars for the endowment of our schools! 
‘Is that too much for our sixty schools? Harvard College alone 
‘is seeking to add fifteen million to its endowment. But the 
‘eighteen million will greatly strengthen the resources of many 
‘of our schools. We shall be able to retain the services of many 
of our splendid teachers who are manfully standing by our chil- 
| dren, confident that we will come to their help. We shall not 
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THE FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL, MT. CARROLL, 
ILLINOIS 


Once more, when the great campaign has succeeded, we 
shall be able to multiply the agencies which we are building 
to guard and help our children during their student days. We 
shall increase the number of our university pastors and student 
secretaries and give them pleasant homes in which to receive 
and cheer our homesick lads and lassies. O! those homesick 
days! Don’t you remember them? And would you not be glad, 
when your boy goes to the big university, to know that there 
is a Baptist pastor awaiting him there who knows boys and 
their problems and who has a cheerful home with a wide-open 
door and big fireplace, as well as a table “just like mother’s,” 
where the lad will be welcome, a thousand times welcome? 
When he is a bit lonesome or homesick, or wants the advice 
of a friend, or wants to spend an evening with other boys and 
girls from the old church back home? That is what we shall 
do for your boys and girls if you give that hundred million. 
We are doing it now for many of them at a score of univer- 
sities, but we want to do it at a score of other places, so that 
wherever they may go to college they will find this same 
friendly welcome. 

This hundred million is not for ourselves. It is all for 
others. We are trying to rise above every selfish thought and 
interest. Our great New World Movement is missionary from 
start to finish. But we have not forgotten the children. Our 
great plan embraces them. We are going to provide for them 
what our fathers could not provide for us. So at the very heart 
of this great missionary movement is an educational fund of 
thirty millions for the children of America. While we are pro- 
viding for the education of the children of India and Africa, 
we have not forgotten the children at home, for the good Book 
tells us that “he who provides not for his own is worse than an 
infidel.” 

The New World Movement marks a new day for Baptist 
schools and colleges. 
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The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


By E. T. TOMLINSON 


N response to the request of the editor I am glad to pre- 

sent the following points: 

1. Permanency: A successful campaign will mean that pro- 

vision for our ministry has been placed upon a permanent 
basis. It will no longer be subject to impulse or to varying gen- 
erous gifts year by year. We have gone over the matter carefully 
with actuaries of leading life-insurance companies and are 
assured by them that $12,000,000 will produce an income to- 
gether with annual apportionments from our churches, suffici- 
ent to provide for the ministers and missionaries, their widows 
and dependant orphan children in the Northern Baptist con- 
vention. 

2. Beneficiaries: Provision necessarily will be continued 
for beneficiaries as distinct from retiring pensions. Ultimately, 
retiring pensions automatically will reduce the number of bene- 
ficiaries as the pensions come due, but there never will be a 
time when sickness or misfortune may not fall upon some of our 
men, and provision for these will then be more generous and 
permanent. 

3. Retiring pensions: Success in this campaign will enable 
the board to provide a retiring pension. Throughout the cur- 
rent year a strong committee of the Benefit Board has been 
working upon a plan for retiring pensions at the age of sixty- 
five. This committee has had in consultation actuaries of estab- 
lished and conservative life-insurance companies, and the plan 
now is near completion. It is expected that this plan will be 
based upon the codperation of the ministers and missionaries, 
and with such modest codperation it is confidently believed a 
just and generous retiring pension after thirty-five years of 
active service can be provided. As there are still some details 
to be worked out, it is deemed wiser not to make a complete 
announcement at this time. The board, however, confidently 
expects to make such a report at Buffalo, and if the report there 
shall be approved by the Northern Baptist Convention, the plan 
will at once be launched. Such a plan, however, is more or less 
dependent upon the success of the coming campaign. 


By GILBERT N. BRINK 


HE successful issue of the big campaign will enable the 

Publication Society to become a more efficient servant of 

the churches and the kingdom in supplying and distri- 

buting Bibles, religious books and Sunday-school helps, 
in multiplying Bible workers and in extending its work of 
religious education. 

The impetus of the campaign will affect those departments 
of its work which do not ask the churches for offerings but are 
Self-supporting. These include the various services of the busi- 
ness department, radiating through its increasing branches, and 
the publication of books and Sunday-school periodicals. All of 
these have made plans of expansion, especially the Sunday- 
school editors, who purpose to make their fifty-nine varietiies 
of publications a source of joy and pride to all Baptists. 

The Bible and field department will place seventy-four 
additional Bible workers among religiously destitute populations. 
Twenty-four are set aside for Latin America. Fifty will travel 
from doorstep to doorstep in America seeking entrance to 
thousands and thousands of homes which do not know the word 
of God. Twenty-four workers will be added to the Sunday-school 
Surveyors and organizers, who seek out communities without 
a Sunday-school, make a careful survey, and organize a school 
along modern lines. The department will also issue a greatly 
increased number of foreign language tracts, which are sadly 
needed, and make provision for loan libraries for ministers and 
Sunday-school teachers. 

The religious education department faces six great needs of 
Baptist churches and homes, arising from deficient Sunday 
schools, unenlisted young people, undiscovered adult-class possi- 
bilities, the unused Summer opportunity, the neglect of the 


The Publication Society | 
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4. Now or never: The welfare of the ministry, in view ¢ 
the preceding statement, is therefore somewhat contin 
upon the outcome of the campaign. In a sense, it is now si 
never. With this amount raised and producing a regular incon, 
another campaign for such a fund will probably not be requirec 
Success, however, is now somewhat conditioned by the outcom 
of the campaign. Unquestionably, the fund will continue t) 
grow by accretion. Already I know of numerous bequest 
which in the course of a few years naturally will come to th 
board. But the ability of the board to provide for beneficiarie. 
and also for retiring pensions depends upon the completion of 
the amount which the actuaries say we need, namely 
$12,000,000. 

5. The present, therefore, is the ministers’ supreme opportun 
ity. It has never been here before, and it is doubtful if it eve! 
will come again. To lose now would be a loss beyond my ane 
to portray. If this money is raised, the minister is more nearly 
coming into his own than ever before. And there is specia, 
need for our pastors to emphasize the appeal for this work) 
The generous gifts recently received by the board have lec 
some good people to think that our needs are now supplied 
The condition is just this: For such a fund, the actuaries in 
form us we need $12,000,000. We have now in hand less than 
half of this amount. The entire amount can be raised if our 
ministers will explain to their congregations the work of this 
board and the part which it has in the coming campaign. The 
appeal of the board finds a quick response in the minds as 
well as in the hearts of most of the men in the pews. ‘Too long 
the old soldier of the cross has been neglected. It is merely 
justice for which we are appealing, not for charity. No great 
business corporation today fails to make provision for the re. 
tirement of its workers. The Christian church must not be less. 
just than these corporations. It will justly and generously be 
able to meet all conditions if our ministers will explain and 
fully present the work of the Benefit Board. | 


, 


New York City. 


home and lack of training of denominational leaders in religi- 
ous education. 

The average Baptist church school is deficient in its ad- 
ministration, its teaching, its studying, its worship, its build- 
ing and its membership. Most Baptist churches have succeeded 
in enlisting but a fraction of the young people whose fresh 
enthusiasms belong to Christ. The Bible class has proved the 
most enduring and helpful form of church organization for 
adults, but it is yielding but a modicum of its rich possibilities. 
Because of the limited time on Sunday for religious instruction, 
it is imperative that Baptist churches find the big opportunity 
of the church vacation school. America is guilty of no more 
serious neglect than the failure of the home to give religious 
training. All these needs wait upon the coming of great 
prophets and teachers and leaders who are able to arouse and 
instruct and organize. This makes imperative the task of de- | 
veloping a trained staff of workers competent to serve the’ 
churches in their need. 

The Publication Society proposes to multiply its various 
training schools, institutes, schools of methods, summer assem- 
blies, conferences, etc., in which an educational vision and de- 
tailed help are given volunteer church workers. It needs more 
lecturers and organizers of training schools. It plans to give 
each of the great sections of the country a corps of specialists 
who will bring their help t6 the churches of each state, and also 
give each state a minimum staff of experts. It desires to come 
closer to the local church with a force of individual survey 
workers, whose services will be at the disposal of individual 
schools which need reorganization or a special campaign ad- 
vance. It asks for a fund for the enlargement of its teach 


aining, its daily vacation Bible schools, its Sunday-school 
ork for new Americans, its Sunday-school work for Negro 
urches, and its courses and conferences for staff training. 

The work of social service education is vitally related to 
e whole task of religious education. All real religious educa- 
yn must be thoroughly social and must seek to prepare each 
’e for social living. And all vital social education, to have 
es and power, must be inspired by the religious spirit 
ad ideal. 
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The Publication Society has been made responsible for 
social service education. Social unrest is a challenge and a 
menace to the church. The social ministry of the church in a 
great crisis depends upon socially trained workers and leaders. 
This department of the Publication Society proposes two great 
constructive tasks in organizing training institutes and pro-- 
viding literature, both of which wait upon the success of this 
New World Mevement. 

Philadelphia. 


| Standard City Mission Societies 


f O country is safe with its city in the hands of the 
' 5 enemy.” “If Christianity fails in the city, it fails 
everywhere.” The New World Movement of the 
| Northern Baptist Convention is a practical recog- 
tion of the necessity of establishing Christianity at the cen- 
‘rs of population in the country that will increasingly shape 
le destiny of the world. Apostolic Christianity aimed at the 
‘ties—Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Rome. Paul, the kingdom 
hilder, could not stop short of Rome, the capital of the world. 
‘e knew that “Christianity could only take its proper place in 
jiversal history after it had established a firm footing in the 
‘ty that ruled the world: its whole future development de- 


MITCHELL TOWER AND ADJACENT BUILDINGS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


onded upon the form it took in Rome.”’ The future of Ameri- 
0 Christianity will be decided in cities like Boston, New 
ork, Cleveland, Chicago and San Francisco as truly as early 
aristianity was in Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Alexandria and 
ome. Apostolic men directed their efforts towards the cap- 
re of the strategic points in the Roman Empire. Apostolic 
en today, speaking through and working with the New World 
ovement, are accepting the challenge of the biggest and most 
Spiring task men ever faced in America—the taking of the 
ties for Christ. 

| Statistics in terms of men and women, boys and girls, can 
llastory. Add the population of the metropolitan district of 
2W York to the metropolitan district of Chicago and you will 
ive a sum that exceeds by two million the combined popula- 
jn of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ing, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. Look 
| your map and think. It is time that we faced the facts long 
ough to create thought. We are now as a denomination plan- 
ng our campaign according to the opportunity and need. 
‘*he world has no use for a religion which fails at the point 
| supremest importance.” The world will reject the denomi- 
tion in America that fails to do its part where the struggle 
'so tremendous. A curse was pronounced upon Meroz be- 
use it failed to move with the nation in an exceptional hour. 
curse will fall upon any Christian army that, counting the 
st, withholds the sacrifice. 


i= 


Baptists have held back in the cities. In the 229 cities 
having in 1910 not less than 25,000 inhabitants, we find 31 per 
cent of the population of the United States and 31.9 per cent of 
the church members of our country. In those cities we find 
that the Jews have 88.7 per cent of their members; the Chris- 
tian Scientists, 82.2 per cent; the Roman Catholics, 52.2 per 
cent; the Protestant Episcopalians, 51.2 per cent; the Congre- 
gationalists, 31.1 per cent; the Presbyterians, 27.5 per cent; 
the Baptists, 12.1 per cent. There is your argument for the 
New World Movement as it affects our cities. It will put our 
Baptist forces into the great centers that rule the nation, 
industrially, commercially, educationally, politically and re- 
ligiously. The New World Movement calls a halt on the retreat- 
ing Baptist forces, orders an about-face and a charge on the 
central fortifications of organized wickedness. The centers 
that poured forth destruction shall become the real cities of 
God where peace and righteousness flourish. 

Chicago. FRANK L. ANDERSON. 


ETROIT is preparing to do her level best in the One Hun- 

dred Million Dollar Campaign. Upon the success of the 
effort throughout our Northern Baptist Convention depends 
what measure of aggressiveness we can put into the evan- 
gelization of our great cities. If the churches fail in our large 
cities, and these cities are given over to money-making, pleas- 
ure and sin, with no thought of Christianity, then the doom of 
the nation is imminent. It cannot be averted. All the world 
has awakened to the fact that wealth, education and Kultur 
is not enough. We must have God in our personal lives, in our 
cities and in the nation. If the whole amount is raised, it will 


. Mean that we can plan intelligently for a four years’ ag- 


gressive campaign for more adequate equipment. It will 
mean that we can marshal our forces as never before to 
attack wisely the whole problem before us. Every large city 
has its own peculiar problems. We in Detroit must spend 
$1,000,000 in building new church houses for our Ameri- 
can churches. The rapid growth of the city absolutely de- 
mands this. We must help to house fifteen new Negro 
churches. Not to do this will mean for us to be recreant to 
our duty and to miss our largest single opportunity. It will 
mean trouble and riots in the future. We must double our 
efforts among the 500,000 foreign-born residents and their 
children. We must at least establish Christian centers. If the 
one hundred million dollars is raised, we can do all this. If 
we fail to raise this money, we shall face impossible tasks. 
Detroit, Mich. Bes Ce GiRisse 


Baptists in the Majority 


NOTICEABLE thing has been the preponderance of the 

Baptists in attendance on the Interchurch World Move- 
ment conferences. Everywhere it is the same story—more 
Baptists than representatives of any other denomination and 
sometimes more than all the rest put together. At Syracuse, of 
fifty denominational representatives, thirty-six were Baptists. 
Also, often the Baptist part in the conduct of the meetings and 
the program has been prominent. The reason for it is eloquent 
evidence of the good we are already getting out of our big 
Baptist drive. It is because we are undertaking so much more 
than any other denomination and in so short a time that we 
are so much in dead earnest. We are seriously and enthusi- 
astically at work in preparation of our greater Baptist interest 
in the common effort. It is witness, too, to our splendid or- 
ganization and its vigorous and far-reaching enterprise. 


The State Conventions 


HE thirty-six state conventions which are in codperation 
T with the Northern Baptist Convention are rightly included 
in the $100,000,000 Campaign. Nearly 12 per cent of the total 
sum will be used for permanent equipment and largely in- 
creased operating budgets in the territory of the various state 
conventions. Most, if not all, of this is exclusive of what may 
be expended by the Home Mission, Publication and other so- 
cieties in these same territories. The raising of this sum will 
mean that long-needed equipment will be obtained and long- 
delayed advance work will be made possible. 

The state conventions are in closest contact with their re- 
spective fields, and through their secretaries, general workers 
and boards have first-hand information. The churches look to 
these organizations for help in the erection of buildings, in 
the support of pastors, and in the extending of sympathy and 
advice in special need. These conventions are the planning 
and executing boards for advance work. They survey the 
ground and try to possess it for the good of the people and the 
cause of Christ. 

At times there has been possibly some friction with na- 
tional organizations and under valuation of the state unit. This 
is happily past, and the inclusion of state work in the Survey 
and the budget is recognition of its value and importance. The 
state conventions in this new day and New World Movement 
are set forth as having real as well as official relation to all 
the world-wide work of the kingdom of God. In the new order 
of Baptist organization, the state conventions stand forth as 
tremendously important factors in all missionary endeavor. 
The completion of the $100,000,000 Campaign will enable them 


to come nearer to fulfilling their work, strengthening the stakes - 


and lengthening the cords. The state conventions have al- 
ready recognized their duty and, not only for their own sake 
but for the larger and wider sake of the world-wide need, are 
now heartily and fully codperating in and urging on the com- 
pletion of our great endeavor. 


Minneapolis, Minn. EK. R. Pope. 


T is impossible for such a tremendous campaign as that of 
the New World Movement to pass through a state without 
leaving its effects. That they will be beneficial, we not only 
hope but believe. To play the part of a prophet, however, is 


always hazardous, and we undertake it with considerable re- . 


luctance. 

At the present moment it seems probable that this cam- 
paign will influence decisively the religious life of our constitu- 
ency. It will compel them to demonstrate in deeds whether or 
not they are really subject in practical affairs to the lordship 
of Jesus Christ who, in this New World Movement, is endeav- 
oring to administer the spirit of his great command to preach 
the gospel everywhere to everybody. Those who obey him as 
Lord will be enriched. They will also demonstrate the spirit 
of their discipleship. Whether or not they love their Lord and 
his kingdom more than “affairs,” whether or not they can 
really deny themselves and in a spirit of surrender unto the 
point of personal loss can follow him in his efforts to save the 
suffering world, our constituency will demonstrate person by 
person throughout all our churches. They will establish be- 
yond further question the genuineness of their spirituality. 
They will either put their strength and the money that they 
spend through the years generously into this effort, or they 
will retain that money for the purchase of things for them- 
selves. We will discover during this campaign whether people 
prefer to continue their personal indulgences in things by use 
of their money, or prefer to put a generous portion of their 
money back of the spiritual verity of the universe. 

This campaign will also affect the self-consciousness of 
churches. They will come to a new consciousness of the virtue 
and power which can go out from themselves to build the king- 
dom of love and brotherhood and salvation and peace through- 
out the earth. They will have less consciousness of themselves 
as institutions to be supported and fostered. 

Of course, the campaign will add dynamic to the extent 
and intensity of the missionary propaganda within the state. 
There will be more churches and more missionaries, a more 


potential approach to the foreigners within our gates, 
more masterful handling of the whole local miss 
situation. 

New York City. 


HE success of the One Hundred Million Dollar Campei 

will mean four things for Indiana Baptists: 

First, it will bring to Franklin College the help which) 
should have had years ago and will provide the equipme 
which we must have in order to take care of the 1000 . 4 
which we expect to have in five years. 

Second, it will provide us with a church edifice fund 
will make possible the erection of several new buildings { 
our work among the foreigners, and will also enable. us to he 
our churches in twenty-five strategic centers to have the ma 
rial equipment needed to take care of our growing work, 

Third, it will furnish us with the money we need to ¢ 
pand greatly our present missionary and supervisory work 
our own state. We shall be able to put some stronger men in 
our rural fields and more pastors into new openings, and — 
able greatly to strengthen our work in our capital city 
dianapolis. 

Then, in the fourth place, the success of this great a 
paign and the raising of the $3,500,000 in our own state will 
lift our churches out of the ruts of small ideas of church wo. 
and church giving that we shall be given a new spiritual visi 
of our own possibilities and opportunities. The idea of stewar 
ship will take on an entirely new significance, and we sh: 
have many transformed churches. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Latest State News by Wire 


| 
Arizona a 


The Arizona campaign is progressing well. A staten co 
ference of county directors will be held in Phoenix on March | 
at which a full attendance is expected. The state director, 
W. Coggins, and the state director of the board of promotio 
H. Q. Morton, are visiting the churches and urging hear 
cooperation in raising the amount required for our Northe 
Baptist Convention. 

Phoenix. 


\ 
) 
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C. M. Diysaons,, 


L. W. Cocerns. 


Northern California : 


We were greatly encouraged by the fine attendance of tl 
county campaign directors on March 19. All our counties al 
organized and the interest is growing. We are planning gathe 
ings of special givers, with T. S. Tompkins as accel € 
rector. 


Oakland. T. B. Hotmgs. 


Colorado 


Colorado Baptist -conferences very encouraging. Layme 
and pastors ready to get under movement for their share | 
allotment, which calls for heroic endeavor. Some laymen pla 
ning to make this the supreme effort of their lives. We a! 
planning to put the campaign across in Colorado by May 
with over-plus. 


Denver. J. W. Bareyee 


Connecticut 


Connecticut campaign is progressing satisfactorily. Co 
ditions are difficult in this state, but enthusiasm is being create 
which will, we believe, result in our meeting our share of 
fund. 


Bridgeport. Bork. NicHoraa oe 


Idaho 


Our sacred machinery is being well oiled with p aye 
There is no friction in Idaho. Nearly all the county and 10 
directors are secured. Local conferences begin at once. 1 
whole state is in step, waiting for the command to go over! 
top to victory. We shall do our best. 

Pocatello. 


W. H. WILLY 


$,.1920 


7 Illinois 


ois is in line with the New World Movement, heart 
soul. The bigness of the task is our inspiration. Our 
nty and local directors are planning a successful campaign. 
expect to go over the top. We think of nothing else. Our 
n work will reach every church and every member in the 
e so far as they affiliate with the work of the Northern Bap- 
Convention. 
Chicago. Jupson B. THOMAS. 


Indiana 


I have just returned from a series of splendid conferences, 
ttors and minuteers endorse the New World Movement with 
ndid enthusiasm. Many congregations will reach their 
.etive before sun-down on April 25. Several churches have 
srfully set aside long-cherished building plans in order to 
--icipate in this great enterprise. 
: Indianapolis. A. J. VINING. 


Iowa 


The campaign in Iowa is gaining remarkable headway. The 
yonse of pastors and laymen to every demand upon their 
fs is magnificent. There is an almost universal spirit of 
1. determination to face the challenge. My associates in state 
fe, the regional directors, the association and church minute 
fh. the county directors, pastors and many others are giving 
ftinted service. May God grant victory. 


Des Moines. A. D, McGLASHAN. 


. 


Kansas 


This is a day of opportunity. Let us meet it on the thresh- 
| The New World Movement has come and urges our de- 
jiination to go to the corners of the earth and carry the 
1sage of the love, comfort and cheer of Christ. It bids us 
nia the doors of denominational colleges that no young men 
r women need go through life handicapped with the lack of 
listian education. “Quit ye like men, be strong.” 

_ Wichita. W. C. CoLEMAN. 

| = 

/ Maine 

Maine is making splendid progress. Directors are appointed 
a the counties and are actively at work. The state pastors’ 
Jference was attended by about 200 pastors and was a great 
jess. County and community organization is advancing 
idly and getting to work with great enthusiasm. Maine’s 
|tment is $2,000,000 and we are expecting victory. 

| Waterville. Harry S. Brown. 


Massachusetts 


| We had our county conference yesterday. Twelve out of 

)-teen counties were represented personally, and the meeting 

* helpful in bringing about a clear understanding of the 

hod of work throughout the state. Our campaign directors 

1 going at this work with great enthusiasm and confidence. 

. Boston. W. E. MAcurpDa. 
Michigan 


} 

| 

' The denominational conference held following the Inter- 
breh World Movement gathering was encouraging. The 

‘aties were well represented, there was good interest, and 
| men were ready to assume task determined to win. We were 
1th pleased with Associate Director Marts’ presentation of 
| Standard Plan. County conferences are now being set up. 
irk all along the line is running on schedule. 

Lansing. SmitH G. Youne. 

| 


| Detroit, Michigan 


he campaign in metropolitan Detroit is well started. Practi- 
i every church has its campaign director. These directors 
1 the pastors met on March 16 and divided among themselves 
t $1,500,000 allotted to Detroit. Now they are preparing their 
/3 and organizing the teams in each church. On April 8 
Clarence H. Booth, our campaign director, is to meet all of 
Pastors, campaign directors and team captains for instruc- 
ii, inspiration and prayer. 
Detroit. 


_ 


H. C. GLeEIss. 
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Minnesota 


The American and Dane-Norwegian churches of the state 
have been divided into seventeen groups, and leaders have been 
secured for all groups but one. Thirty names of local church 
directors have already been reported, and others are being 
appointed rapidly. Associational minute-men chairmen have 
been secured and chairmen of minute men have been appointed 
in many of the churches. Rev. J. A. Swanson of the Swedish 


Church, St. Paul, has been secured as campaign director among 
the Swedish churches. 


Minneapolis. E. R. Pope. 


Montana 


The Hundred Million Stride sets a lively pace. Montana 
Baptists are “stepping” too and expect to be in the front at the 
finish. They know how to face drought and all difficulties of 
pioneer life, but have no sympathy with slackers. Watch for 
real heroism in Montana in this campaign. 

Eureka. C. B. STEPHENS. 


New Hampshire 


The conviction is growing in New Hampshire that our part 
of the hundred million can be raised. Our county directors are 
hard at their work. The larger churches have perfected their 
organization. An increasing disposition is manifest on the 
part of everybody to respond for service. 

Lebanon. CLARENCE E. CLouGH. 


Upper New York 


Fifty-one out of fifty-five up-state county directors accepted 
jobs, every man standing ready to go over the top. Entire quota 
for up-state acceptable to all. Enthusiasm runs high in local 
churches everywhere. The up-state slogan is, “Our Quota Plus.” 
The organization of counties and churches is in full swing. 

Syracuse. T. Orto. 


Ohio 

Ohio Baptists accept $7,000,000 allotment with determin- 
ation to carry through to victory. The leaders are intensely in 
earnest. The masses need enlightenment and enthusiasm. 
Women show the greatest faith. Sixty student volunteers in 
Denison justify the call for millions in education. The county 
organizations are 85 per cent complete. Our Journal and 
Messenger is dead: long live Tur Baprist! 


Columbus. MILLARD BRELSFORD. 
Oregon 
: Oregon reports 90 per cent organization. County and 
church allotments accepted and distributed by counties. The 


program requires complete organization throughout the state 
per Standard Plan by April 7. State-wide interest rapidly de 
veloping. A multitude of average gifts is the only hope. Deter- 
mination surpasses all previous campaigns. 


Portland. W. O. SimMs. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania is moving. Regional and county directors 
and field men are at work. Two churches are putting on a 
demonstration three weeks in advance to prove the possibility 
of all reaching the goal. They will succeed. Allotments have 
been sent the churches. Minute men are working. There is 
some adverse influence which we hope to remedy, but results 
so far are encouraging. 


Pittsburgh. F. H. Roprnson. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island has organized for the financial drive with Mr. 
Henry Wilcox, vice-president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, aS campaign director. A strong cabinet, consisting of 
representative men and women with responsibility for certain 
departments, is co6perating with the director. We have secured 
the county campaign directors and held the conference for their 
instruction in the Mathewson Street Church on March 19. The 
minute men and women are being selected throughout the state 
and are speaking in behalf of the movement in many of the 
churches. 


Providence. Henry L. WItcox. 


Vermont 


The county conferences for Baptist pastors and church 
directors in Vermont in behalf of the One Hundred Million 
Dollar Campaign were completed with such codperation and 
enthusiasm as the state secretary and superintendent in his 
twenty-one years’ experience has never seen. Not a layman in 
the state asked to serve refused, and new and strong men are 
lining up with the churches for service. Pastors are confident 
that the drive will give them new workers and be a great boon 
to the churches spiritually. 

Burlington. 


East Washington and North Idaho 


The East Washington and North Idaho Convention, under the 
leadership of Campaign Director David. H. Anderson, is being 
well organized for the great campaign. County and church cam- 
paign directors have been secured and minute men and women 
are presenting the various objectives of the campaign to their 
churches. 

Spokane, Wash. 


W. A. DAVISON. 


A. H. BAILey. 
West Virginia 


Have held two state conferences for county directors and 
others. Another such conference is to be held in a few days. 
We are moving rapidly to appointment of local church directors. 
We are facing some difficulties, but the campaign is progressing 
satisfactorily, adhering to the Standard Plan a determined 
that West Virginia shall not be a slacker. 


Huntington. GEORGE I. NEAL. 


Wyoming 
At the Wyoming training conference three-fourths of the 
total attendance was of Baptists. We had an excellent denom- 
inational conference. Church allotments were accepted readily 
and heartily. The delegates say Wyoming will go over the top 
on the first canvass day. Teams and dates were arranged for 
visiting every church in the state. W. H. Bow er. 


Statements by Well-Known Baptists 


Increased funds will mean the building of more Christian 
centers, so greatly needed in our crowded cities, where charac- 
ter is molded and our new Americans are taught the meaning 
and responsibility of Christian American citizenship. The 
Woman’s Home Mission Society will also be able to place more 
missionaries in the field and more teachers in its schools, thus 
attaining a little nearer its goal of “Christ in Every Home.” 

Chicago. Mrs. JOHN NUVEEN. 

, * * * 

What does the drive mean for women’s work? It means 
prayers answered in great advances at home and abroad; relief 
from the raising of money, but more prayer, more consecration 
of time, energy and substance; the obliteration of the line 
between “home” and “foreign” work; the dedication of our 
daughters in larger numbers. It demands such self-dedication 
as will make the local church a source of power. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp. 

* * * 

It means Christian education of women and girls, which 
in turn means Christian wives and mothers to establish Chris- 
tian homes in the Orient, Christian teachers for both missionary 
and government schools, and educated women of Christian ideals 
to be the leaders in a changing social life with a new recognition 
of woman and new standards and conventions. It means hos- 
pitals and dispensaries for the relief of human suffering, medi- 
cal schools to train native-born women as Christian doctors and 
nurses. It means new heralds of the “good news.” In short, it 
means to our sisters in Asia and Africa all those things which 
are our most precious Christian heritage. How much will you 
invest in it? 


Glencoe, I1l. MartTHA H. MacLersuH. 


* * * 

The big drive, if carried out, means for the woman’s work 
adequate, not limited, money to carry out plans; a real, not 
nominal, united apportionment; business-like, not haphazard, 
financial methods; codperation, not competition, of the several 
societies, national and local; team work, not individualism, for 
all who take part. 


San Francisco, Cal. Mrs. T. S. ToMPKINS. 


-cross every day before us. 


THE BATS 


The New World Movement means keeping the United § 
right side up. With love and faith in the heart 
real team work all along the line, America has the greates 
portunity in its history. Rejoice that we as Baptists are | 
ing true and loyal to the task that is before us. Camp 
in Michigan coming fine. 

Lansing, Mich. SMITH G. van 
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* * * 


The New World Movement is a distinct challenge to 
Christian church to respond to this great constructive prog 
which means the evangelization of the world, and all Bap 
are glad to respond. The whole world is prostrate with sp: 
ing and sadly needs the redemptive force of a risen Sayi 
The call to every Christian is one of sacrificial service | 
sacrificial giving. Let us all gladly invest in a large wa; 
our means in consecrated men and women and enterp, 
which stand for the redemption of the human race. Le} 
give God the right of way in our lives as never before. 

Boston, Mass. EDWARD B. HASKEr) 

* * * 


The success of the campaign is of vital importance to 
local church. If it fails to do its part, such failure will r 
unfavorably upon local undertakings. Success will ins} 
confidence and bring large returns in the future undertak; 
of the local church. 

Wichita, Kans. WG: CoLeMa 


[A number of important statements for this column, | 
avoidably delayed, will appear in our next week’s issue—; 
Eprrors. ] | 


Missionaries and the New World © 


Movement 


T HAT missionaries are heartily in sympathy with the g) 
movements in which Baptists are engaged has been m 
evident by many enthusiastic letters from the field. “ 


| 
| 
| 


a few of the comments: 

“You should have heard the shout that went up on 
foreign field when we heard about the $100,000,000 drive. 
stand ready to back you up in every possible way and ; 
you to command us, that we may help bring about the g 
result, for if we do, Baptist missions are secure for all d 
to come. I am not afraid the Baptists will fall down on} 
spiritual side. My fears are all on the material side, and 1 
last two years have almost dissipated these fears. I am ¢ 
ginning to believe we can do almost anything. We beli 
in you folks and sometimes almost wish we could come hi 
for a while to help and to be on the spot to share with | 
the jubilation of the accomplishment. We will just carry } 
though, and have an echo out here that will make Be | 
joicing sound round the world.” 


* * * 


t 
! 


“One of the cheering events of the year was the arri 
of the survey blanks. If Christian Baptist America will m' 
good on present intentions there will indeed be some gl 
sowing of the Word possible during the next five years, \ 
we shall also see sheaves where we have seen only fall 
land because we lacked means and workers. There will 
songs in the heart of every true missionary when he lo! 
exultantly, yet reverently, to God and says, “See what y! 
children in America are doing.’” @ 


* ox * 4 


“We read with pleasure the plans of the denomination } 
the big drive. We pray that God may help us to keep i 
Many in these days of big it 
terial conceptions are prone to forget that which should be ® 
soul and center of our whole propaganda at home and abrc 
namely, the power of the cross of Calvary. May we all 
made fit to enter more fully into the sufferings of the sa 
and to share in the ultimate triumph and glory which , 


low!” : | 


“We appeal to you to stand by the plan for the big thi 
in the kingdom now before the denomination, as you did | 
the country in the war. It was never more evident that 2 
needs the gospel of Christ than now.” 


* * * 


|. Standard Plan of Campaign 


{f financial campaign of the New 
World Movement will be held from 
' 25 to May 2. 
at this may be a success there 
be a mobilization to the last de- 
of the power of the denomination. 
method proposed for such organiza- 
rie outlined in the Standard Plan 
ampaign. The plan is simple, but 
it has been crowded the best ex- 
‘nee of the money-raising achieve- 
3 of the last few years. If the de- 
nation will accept it and carry it 


1 


‘ss far as possible, there is every 
fence that on the evening of May 
(s will be flashed across the world 
‘the northern Baptists have raised 
eir world program $100,000,000 and 


i‘urally the organization in the local 
1 is of most concern to people in 
cu, and yet this may properly be 
sled by a brief summary of the 
‘ organization. The national or- 
ition heads up in the general di- 
‘, who is Dr. J. Y. Aitchison. As- 
2d with him as advisory director 
Arnaud C. Marts. There is also 
‘paign cabinet composed of the 
sive heads of the various interests 
‘in the New World Movement. The 
i director is assisted in the field 
Staff of four field representatives, 
me of whom is thoroughly trained 
imeial campaign organization. 
executive officer of the campaign 
hh state is the state campaign di- 
who is a layman of recognized 


- 


f INDUSTRIAL WORK IN THE CONGO 


The Foreign Missionary Society is looking for industrial mis- 
sionaries as well as for physicians and evangelistic mission- 
aries for service in the Congo. 


organizing ability, and who serves with- 
out pay. His duties are to appoint the 
county campaign directors, to divide, 
with the advice and consent of his cabi- 
net, the state apportionment into county 
and local church apportionments, to ad- 
minister the Standard Plan of Campaign 
in his state, to call and preside at cer- 
tain conferences designed to promote the 
campaign, to select and train men who 
shall serve at county conferences, and in 
general to promote all the interests. of 
the campaign in his state, working al- 
ways in harmony with the state direc- 
tor of promotion, the state secretary, the 


They are urgently required. 


association moderators, and other of- 
ficials. 

In order to codperate with the Inter- 
church World Movement, the next unit 
is the county instead of the association, 
as would be more natural with Baptist 
churches. The county campaign direc- 
tor, himself appointed by the state di- 
rector, is to appoint, on nomination of 
the pastor, the best available man or 
woman in each church as campaign di- 
rector for that church. He is to see that 
Baptists are properly represented at all 
county conferences and that the Stand- 
ard Plan is, so far as possible, being car- 
ried out in each local church. His cabi- 
net, made up of representative men and 
women of the organizations found in the 
county, will assist in these undertakings. 

The unit of the campaign is the local 
church, of which there are 10,666 in our 
northern states. In each of these churches 
the Standard Plan calls for the appoint- 
ment, on the nomination of the pastor, 
with whom he will work in the closest 


cooperation, of an _ executive officer, 
termed the campaign director. The cam- 
paign director should be a man or woman 
chosen for his or her executive and or- 
ganizing ability, one in whose leadership 
the church has confidence and, if pos- 
sible, who has had experience in some 
one of the recent patriotic campaigns. 
In many churches the best choice may 
be a man of outstanding ability who 
may not have previously been active in 
the church organizations. This direc- 
tor will form a cabinet including the 
pastor, representatives of the boards of 
the church, the chairman of the minute 
men, the Sunday-school superintendent, 
two representatives of the woman’s mis- 
sionary organization, a representative of 
the young people, the family group 
leaders and the treasurer of the New 
World Movement funds. The director in 
consultation with his cabinet will pre- 
pare the list of names to be canvassed 
and will appoint the team captains. 

The basis of the work of the eight-day 
campaign will be the interview plan. 
There will be no public solicitation of 
money and no collections. The aim is 
to give every member opportunity to 
make a maximum contribution for him- 
self alone at the time of the campaign. 
No church should make a blanket or un- 
derwriting subscription. The entire 
amount must come from individuals. The 
list of names to be prepared in each 
church includes the entire membership 
of the church, the entire membership of 
the Sunday school above the age of 
twelve, the entire membership of the 
young people’s and women’s organiza- 
tions, the membership of the congrega- 
tion, and friendly persons not affiliated 
with any church but who might be in- 
terested. It is a fixed rule that no 
member of another church should be ap- 
proached in this campaign. After these 
lists have been completed and the names 
classified, the director and his cabinet 
will go over the names and carefully esti- 
mate the scale of giving necessary if the 
local church is to meet its quota. The 
total amount asked of each, or subscribed, 
will be reduced to 208 payments if pay- 
ment is to be made weekly and to forty- 
eight if payment is to be monthly. All 
non-resident members will be communi- 
cated with and in many cases in advance 
of the campaign. 

The actual campaign in 
church ‘will be along the lines made 
familiar during the war. When the num- 
ber of workers needed to make the calls 
is determined, teams composed of seven 
persons each will be formed. As a gen- 
eral rule these members will work two 
by two. Team captains should be peo- 
ple who have the ability to get other peo- 
ple to work. Throughout the campaign 
emphasis is constantly to be made that 
the success of the eight-day campaign 


the local 
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will depend upon the universal accept- 
ance of the rule that every member 
should be individually seen for a maxi- 
mum contribution for himself alone. It 
is much to be desired that in no case 
shall a head of a family or any other 
member of a family make a subscription 
for the entire family. 

On Friday, April 23, the entire team 
organization will meet for supper and 
will make selections of names for each 
team according to the detailed plans 
which have been prepared. Sunday, April 
25, will record the opening of the cam- 
paign throughout the entire denomina- 
tion. This day should be made an his- 
toric occasion. The morning services 
should be special services of inspira- 
tion, prophecy and intercession. At the 
close of the service the team workers 
should be prepared to begin at once on 
-their canvass. The evening service on 
that day will be preceded by a meeting 
of the teams so that the results of the 
first day’s work may be shown on a bul- 
letin board. This board will show from 
day to day the progress of the effort. In- 
cluded in this first day’s report should 
be the maximum subscription made for 
himself by each member of the various 
teams. Any striking instances of sacri- 
fice may be reported by the team captains 
in connection with these daily reports. 
All teams should meet on Monday eve- 
ning at supper, and in many churches on 
each evening during the week. Certainly 
there should everywhere be such a meet- 
ing in the middle of the week. Sunday, 
May 2, should be a memorable occasion. 
The lessons of the week may be brought 
out, the future of the church and the 
kingdom of God discussed, and reports 
given from the denomination at large 
and the whole Interchurch Movement. 
In the evening the final team reports 
will be given and possibly a great cash 
thank-offering taken. It is confidently 
expected that the response of the people 
in our Baptist churches throughout the 
North will then have been so splendid 
that this evening service may be in the 
nature of a jubilee. 

The forces of the kingdom in America 
in this period of remaking are march- 
ing forward with unprecedented courage 
and energy. Never before have the 
churches of any nation dared to face 
their whole world task with the unflinch- 
ing faith that is inspiring them today. 
Foremost in the ranks of this new move- 
ment is the Northern Baptist Convention. 
The faithful following of this Standard 
Plan of Campaign will, in the opinion of 
the leaders, not only lead us to the goal 
fixed, but even carry us beyond. 


An Appeal to Every Church 


From the Executive Committee of the 
Nira 


E believe the Standard Plan of cam- 

paign organization to be the most 
effective method of raising our hundred 
million dollar fund that could be devised. 
As we see it developed and take on form 
and life through the participation of our 
strong leaders throughout the denomina- 
tion, we have increasing faith in the 
method which we are following. 


This plan of campaign energized and 
guided by the spirit of Christ will bring 
us to a glorious victory. We believe that 
it will result not only in $100,000,000 
and more, but also in a quickened con- 
sciousness of the power of our mighty 
church and increased devotion and ac- 
tivity in the work of the kingdom 
throughout the entire denomination. 

Therefore we appeal most earnestly to 
all, pastors, men and women, to follow 
this plan loyally; to give themselves in 
service with a concentrated devotion 
commensurate with the present stupend- 
ous world need and opportunity. 

Let every church plan for its campaign 
as suggested in the Standard Plan, re- 
sponsive to suggestions from county and 
state campaign directors, and on the 
morning of April 25, 1920, we will be 
thrilled by the sense of unity in knowing 
that every church in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention is doing the same thing 
in the same way and at the same time. 
We will know in truth that “Like a 
mighty army moves the church of God.” 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The New World Movement in 
a Nutshell 


EV. Christopher Burnett, pastor of 

the Maranatha Church, Detroit, has 
taken the New World Movement wholly 
into his mind and heart, and in the 
Weekly Messenger of the church has made 
a presentation of it which brings it all 
in a glance to the eyes of his people in 
the congregation. It is such a masterly 
and effective condensation that others 
besides those for whom it was immedi- 
ately prepared will welcome it and be 
helped by it. Indeed, Detroit has appreci- 
ated it to the extent of printing 10,000 
copies for distribution. It fills the last 
page of the Weekly Messenger and is as 
follows: 

Eventually! Get Ready Now! 

“The New World Movement” is the 
title of a booklet published by the 
General Board of Promotion of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention that was circu- 
lated in the church a few weeks ago. 

Without theological quibbling it means 
that a new forward movement for the 
world has been planned by our denomi- 
national leaders, after earnest prayer and 
counsel together. 


It is based upon the Lord’s own pro- 


gram, but has been largely stimulated by 
the findings of a specially appointed com- 
mittee which has prepared a full survey 
of our achievements and our immediate 
obligations to the world at large. 

It is born of a new vision of the pur- 
pose of God in making known his Son as 
the world’s present Saviour and return- 
ing King. 

This involves an earnest, sacrifical and 
united effort to meet the demands of our 
great cities, the rural districts, and the 
development of our work among the 
Indians and the Negroes of our land. 

For the regions beyond, it means send- 
ing out at least 228 missionary families 
and 176 women missionaries, the build- 
ing of 188 missionary residences, 241 
schools, seventy-six school dormitories, 
seventy-five church buildings, five indus- 


during the next five years. ; 

It also means the raising altogeth 
one hundred million dollars this ¢ 
to be paid during the next five y 
equipment of our work at | 
abroad, over and above the curren: 
penses of all local church work. | 

But this forward movement is ¢, 
all else a clarion call to advance is 
life of prayer, soul-winning and ste; 
ship. Primarily, it must—simply 
be a spiritual advance movement, | 

One hundred million dollars is t| 
raised during the ten days, April 21, 
2, 1920. 

This is the most daring finaellal| 
gran that has yet challenged Baptis 
will be necessary for northern Bay: 
to give on an average of about $80, 
during the next five years. That is H) 
$16 a year, 32 cents a week, ‘a 
a day. 

Nothing less than the entire suri 
of ourselves to our once crucified, | 
risen and soon coming Lord will |) 
us equal to the Spirit-prompted oblige) 
suggested by our denominational Tea 
for the immediate time in which wil 
living. 

Information concerning our part ij 
campaign missionary program, finai 
and spiritual, will be furnished from| 
to time hereafter by the pastor ani! 
group leaders in the church. Ms 

Inspiration for the tremendous 
lenge of this forward movement wil 
found in prayerful waiting on God. 
is no time for apologies or excuses fii 
difference toward the services of| 
church. 

“Hapect great things from God. ! 
tempt great things for God.” 


Another Questionnaire 


1. What will the campaign cost? 

No one can tell until the campaij 
over. We hope to raise the full hu 
million dollars for little more than 
cent. It may run slightly above that. 
Methodist Centenary, so it is rept 
cost a little over 3 per cent. 

2. Why can we not raise our m 
cheaply as did the southern Bap 

The report is current that the 
Baptists raised their fund of $75,0( 
for three-fourths of 1 per cent. 
not correct, according to the state 
of the general director. The 
fourths of 1 per cent, of which rep 
made in the press, covered only th 
penses of the central office, with the 


not charged up to the fund. We 
to keep the entire cost of our cam] 
including the national, state and 
offices, within 11%, per cent. No 
sum of money was ever raised so ¢ 

3. Why then are you putting $4,0\ 
in the budget for the Board of Prom 

The $4,000,000 includes the C0 
our campaign, our underwriti 
the Interchurch World Movemel! 
the entire cost of all our nati0! 
state promotional work for five 
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il 8, 1920 


e Board of Promotion has taken 
xp the entire promotional expenses; 
ich have hitherto been borne by 
' national and state societies and 
iventions. The amount was set at 
000,000 in order to cover all possible 
itingencies. We expect to come well 
‘hin that amount when the books are 
sed at the end of the five-year period. 
t. Do not the allotments to _ the 
urches indicate that we are asking ab- 
utely unreasonable and impossible 
counts? 

We do not seek to hide the fact that it 
{l require a much higher standard of 
ving to reach the hundred million dol- 
's than has prevailed heretofore, but 
3 not the time come to advance? Dr. 
‘rman has shown that $100,000,000 
“lly means one-fifth of a tithe of our 
‘ntist income for the five years. It that 
} much with which to preach the gospel 
-our Lord to the ends of the earth? 

5. If a Baptist church is not in sym- 
‘thy with the Interchurch World Move- 
‘nt, can it participate in the New World 
wement of northern Baptists. and not 
nmit itself to the Interchurch World 
vement ? 
Jertainly. 
orld Movement does not necessarily 
volve participation in the other. These 
‘ two distinct movements. The Denver 
‘vention instructed the Board of Pro- 
‘\tion to codperate in the Interchurch 
orld Movement, and the Board of Pro- 
ytion is following the instructions, but 
', New World Movement is distinctly 
‘Yr own, 

i. Is the Interchurch World Move- 
‘mt going to conduct missionary work 
, home and abroad? 

ft is not. By its very constitution it 
‘4 not do so. It must turn over to the 
Jperating denominations all the funds 
' raises for missionary work except 
at it retains for its own current ex- 
vases. 

Tl. Is the Baptist movement a four- 
ir campaign or five? 

The one hundred million dollar budget 
vers our missionary and educational 
irk for five years, from April 1, 1919, 
| May 1, 1924, and toward that fund all 
2 contributions of the churches for 
2 present year will count. The pledges 
| be taken April 25-May 2, however, are 
payable in four years because the 


Participation in the New 


ads must be secured to pay for the 
bssionary work for the first of the five 
vars which has already passed. 

3. How are the pledges to be paid? 
In any way the maker may elect— 
vekly, monthly, quarterly, annually, all 
Once, or any other way. We want to 
like it as easy as possible to meet the 
oice of all the contributors. It is ex- 
icted that the larger proportion of the 
its will be payable weekly, in order 
We we may maintain our regular system 
weekly benevolences. 

9. Will the subscriber count on his 
edge the amount he had paid for bene- 
lences during the year now closing? 
He will not. He will make his pledge 
t cover what he expects to give in the 
xt four years. But the church will 
‘va to its credit in the final adjustment 
© contributions of the current year, in 


order to make up for any pledges which 


are not paid. 
Quicken! 


UICKEN is the new slogan of the 

New World Movement. How do you 
like it? You will see it everywhere be- 
fore long, in our Baptist churches, on 
bulletin boards and sign boards, in shops, 
and on corners. 

That is a fine old English word. It has 
a double meaning, either applicable to 
our great campaign. Its most ancient 
meaning is to make alive. The Bible 
speaks of “the quick and the dead.” 

That is what the movement is to do— 
to make alive. It is to bring new life to 
the world. It is to quicken America. It 
is to help create a new tide of moral and 
spiritual life in this land of ours. It is 
to give new life and power to the spirit- 
ual forces of America. It is to do the 
same thing overseas. In those old lands 
hoary with age, dead in trespasses and 
sins, this New World Movement is to 
help bring a real resurrection. To 
quicken the world—that is what we are 
after. 

Then this word has another meaning. 
In modern parlance it means hustle. And 
in that sense, too, it is doubly applicable. 
This New World Movement is going to 
hurry on the process of making the king- 
doms of this world the kingdom of our 
Lord and his Christ. He has waited a 
long, long time. The thing drags fear- 
fully. We hope to speed up the process. 

The word has another application to 
our campaign. We have got to hustle if 
we are going to win. The time is very 
short—April 25-May 2. Why, the time 
is almost here. There is no time to lose 
if we are to get that hundred million 
dollars. Quicken! Quicken!! Quicken!!! 


The Minute Men 


HE minute men are a product of the 

war. During those strenuous days, 
hundred of us devoted much of our 
time in speaking in theaters, moving- 
picture halls, schools, churches, on street 
corners, on soap boxes, presenting the 
Liberty Loans and other subjects. And 
we helped mightily in putting those loans 
across. We found our tongues in those 
red-hot days. 

Now the minute men are called into 
action again. We are asked to make 
four-minute speeches, not on Liberty 
Loans, but on kingdom gifts. We—and 
our number will be legion—are to speak 
for four minutes about the New World 
Movement, the progress of the kingdom, 
the great campaign, at all kinds of meet- 
ings of the church. Some of us will speak 
in the moving-picture halls, etc, when we 
get up our courage. 

We shall have a Captain who will give 
us orders. 

The Survey will be our textbook and 
give us our ammunition. 

A four-minute speech may not seem 
important or significant, but we are the 
men who are going to create the enthusi- 
asm to put things across. 

We are the cheer leaders. 

Have you enlisted yet? 

Gen. Aitchison has sent out a call for 
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100,000 recruits. 

Fall in. 

Here are the topics for the minute men: 

March 14—“The World Challenge.” 

March 21—“Our Responsibilities, or, 
The Baptists’ Mission Task.” 

March 28—“A Living Wage for the 
Ministry.” 

April 4—“From Death to Life, or, Hope 
to a New World.” 

April 11—‘“The Great Task. 
Our Stewardship.” 

April 18—‘“Denominational Day.” 

April 25—“Prayer—the Dynamic Con- 
quering Force.” ‘ 

May 2—“Consecration, Dedication, 
Thanksgiving.” 

Send to your state headquarters for 
outlines of speeches if you need them. 


What Can the Minister Do? 


EK are often asked, “What can the 

minister do to help in the New 
World Movement?’ We are glad to 
answer that question, for we are depend- 
ing on the ministers more than on any- 
one else to help put this great campaign 
across. We are helpless without them. 
We are receiving encouraging reports 
about their enthusiastic codperation. 

The ministers can help— 

1. By seeing that their people read 
and study the Survey. We are trying to 
put this campaign through, not on inspir- 
ation, but on education, not on hot air, 
but on facts. If our people give one hun- 


We Can. 


‘dred million dollars, they will give it 


not because they bave been “worked up” 
to it but because the facts have impelled 
them, because the great program has 
caught them. These facts are in the Sur- 
vey, and the people must get them. 

Warnings: Don’t put this off until the 
last few days, for we can’t get them to 
you then. Printing presses move with 
fearful slowness in New York these days, 
and the mails move more slowly. So 
get your orders in at once. 

2. By organizing classes in the church, 
Sunday school, women’s societies, young 
people’s societies, for the study of the 
Survey. Study is our watchword. 

3. By arranging for a minute man to 
speak about the movement for four min- 
utes at every service of the church. At 
the Sunday morning services? Why, 
certainly. The people will be more inter- 
ested in what their own laymen may say 
than in what the minister may say, and 
Sunday morning is the only time most 
people go to church. Let them speak Sun- 
day nforning if no other time. By the way, 
pastor, this is going to help your prayer 
meetings. These men are going to get 
a taste for speaking in public—it is con- 
tagious— and when the campaign is over 
they will be helping out in the prayer 
meeting. 

4. By getting the people to pray about 
it. There is no use blinking the fact— 
it is a gigantic task we have taken on 
our shoulders. It can be carried through 
only as somebody bears it through in 
prayer. While God promises to open 
the windows of heaven only when we 
have brought in the tithes, these tithes 
are coming only as the Spirit does 
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a mighty work in the hearts of men. 
Perhaps the minister himself will render 
no greater help than when he enters into 
his closet and shuts the door. We shall 
not succeed unless a great many men 
are praying these days. 


5. By constantly commending the 
Movement himself. “Like priest, like 
people.” If our ministers are enthusi- 


astic about this movement there will no 
question of its success. 

6. By preaching constantly during the 
next two months about the great issues 
involved in this New World Movement. 
They touch every phase of modern life. 
What more intensely interesting and 
vital than these issues? 

7. By dropping a postal to state and 
national headquarters, telling what your 
church is doing. This will help wonder- 
fully. 

8. By inspiring ministers who have 
not caught the vision to catch your en- 
thusiasm. 


We Can Do It 


O what? One-third more than was 

done by the southern Baptists in 
their séventy-five million dollar drive, 
though they have twice our membership. 
As much as or more than was done by 
the northern Methodists in their hundred 
million dollar drive, though they have 
three times our membership. Our effort 
is greater than theirs because it is more 
inclusive than theirs. We are combining 
all our needs, except the expenses of the 
local churches and our hospitals and 
homes, in one great total of one hundred 
million dollars. 

How do we know we can do it? Well, 
here are some facts, not hard and cold, 
but warm and pulsating with promise of 
success, 

We have the money plus. Our national 
wealth by conservative estimate is $280,- 
000,000,600. 

The 1,300,000 northern Baptists own 
one-seventieth of this, or $4,000,000,000. 

So that all our hundred million dollars 
calls for is one-fortieth of our Baptist 
wealth. 

And we have five years in which to pay 
it. That is, annually we shall give only 
one-two-hundredth—one-half of 1 per 
cent (.005) of what we own. 

Suppose we are getting only a modest 
5 per cent on our $4,000,000,000, then our 
$20,000,000 is only a tithe of our income. 
We are yielding to God only what by com- 
mon consent is already his. 

Here is another of the same kind of 
facts and carrying us down nearer to bed 
rock. We shall feel surer on the basis 
of income than wealth. The govern- 
ment does not give statistics of national 
income, but can make trustworthy esti- 
mates from the income-tax statistics. We 
can know definitely the proportion of 
Baptists who pay an income tax. During 
the five years ending 1924, by conserva- 
tive estimates, the income of Baptists 
who pay an income tax will be $1,023,- 
750,000. It is only one-tenth of this that 
we are to raise. Just their tithe would 
make the whole sum. Now the income- 
tax payers are only one- thirtieth of our 
all, so that the other twenty-nine-thirti- 
eths would have only to meet the current 


expenses and then could start other new 
benevolences with their surplus. 

But once more. The government tabu- 
lates statistics of those employed in 
gainful occupations. There are at least 
50,000,000 of these. They earn on an 
average of $1,000 a year. That is, these 
50,000,000 workers represent an income 
of $50,000,000,000 a year. The northern 
Baptists’ share of this—again by most 
conservative estimate—is 1 per cent; that 
is, $50,000,000 a year. But we are only at- 
tempting $20,000,000 a year. That is, if 
only two in five of northern Baptists en- 
gaging in gainful occupations would give 
their tithe for five years, we would not 
have to call at all on the remaining 60 
per cent of our workers, or those who do 
not work, but whose income is from their 
investments. 

Now, as a matter of fact, only about 
one-third of all northern Baptists have 
hitherto borne the whole burden of our 
beneficences; not one in twenty of us 
has been giving his tithe. The New 
World Movement means the moving up of 
the uninterested, uninformed and there- 
fore non-participating majority into the 
same place with the few who have been 
faithfully and uncomplainingly carrying 
the whole burden. 

Yes, we have the money. The question 
is not, Can we do it, but, Shall we? 

2. Others have done it. The nation 
has done it. Under the mighty impetus 
of the great war-time drives, states and 
counties and cities and villages have 
caught the habit of going over the top 
in billions, at the time beyond belief. 

Other denominations have done it—not 
on quite so large a scale as ours, aS was 
said above, but nearly so. They have 
answered our question for us. Their 
answer is a gloriously triumphant “yes.” 

3. We have done it—on the same scale 
in local undertakings. Thousands of our 
churches have given in college endow- 
ment campaigns and to church building 
projects on practically the same scale as 
we are proposing to ourselves now. 

Some of our smaller churches have 
already made a preliminary trial of the 
big task with complete success. One of 
these is the church at Mt. Carroll, Il. Mt. 
Carroll is a village of 1700 inhabitants. 
The church has a membership of 200, 
with no wealthy members, and its prop- 
erty is valued at $28,000. Its current ex- 
penses amount to $2800 and its ordinary 
benevolences to $1700 a year. On the 
basis of the hundred million fund, our 
askings from this church would have 
been $26,000. This must have looked 
big to it, but it has actually pledged 
$53,000 for our great objective. 

The New World Movement means all 
of us doing together what some of us 
have already done singly. It means 


‘bringing the whole denomination up to 


the plane which 
reached. 


some have already 


Quicken! 
We Must Make Good 


THE BAPZs 


The New Program for the Citie 


AS last we are really tackling Pn 
cities and the task of Christianizip 
and Americanizing their swarming ut 
titudes of foreigners: Too long by 
have we passed these great masse by 
Now we are going to them as we fin: 
them and with definite undertaki 
in nine of our largest cities. In \ 
York we are to have a_ Chinese Ne 
ter to cost $100,000, and three othe 
centers for educational, social and evan) 
gelistic work among new Americans, a 
the cost of $160,000. In the erection 0 
buildings for three  foreign- -speakin; 
churches, $125,000 will be spent. Thre 
foreign sections of the city will be unde} 
Baptist supervision. The total cost 0 
this program for New York will be $692, 
000. Then there is the great polyglo 
school of the Home Mission Society, fo 
the training of teachers and preachers oj 
the many nationalities among us whe 
can be reached most effectively by mer 
and women of their own race, which is 
to be built near the city. Dr. Frank L 
Anderson of Chicago is the preci 
of this new institution. 
Nearly as much money will be spend 
Brooklyn for an English-Italian centel 
and in the erection of new church build 
ings and the opening of new fields. Like 
work is to be undertaken in Philadelphia 
among the Italians, Rumanians and 
Poles. Church buildings, parsonages and 
community centers are to be erected in 
Pittsburgh. Detroit comes in for an ex 
penditure of so great a sum as $800, 000, 
which is not surprising, remembering 
the tremendous industrial development 
and rapidly increasing population of that 
great city. Fourteen church homes must 
be built for the thousands of Negro Bap 
tists who have come there, and seven wel 
fare centers are to be opened. Cleveland 
is to have an educational director ‘for 
the various missions, and two centers 
are to be established. Like work is to 
be done in commensurate scale vin 
Chicago, St. Louis and Los Angeles. — 
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News Items 
Interchurch World Movement county 
training conferences, following the state 
training conferences, will be he 
throughout the nation, from April 6) 
April 17. Those attending will be, as far 
as possible, the pastors of all individu 
churches of codperating denominati ns 
the campaign directors of these individ. 
ual churches and the directors of con 
munity united campaigns. 
* * * 

L. C. Fry, in charge of Interchurch 
special group surveys, has arranged { fo 
theological students to spend their sum: 
mer vacations working in the lum 
camps of the Northwest, in order t 
first-hand contact with the peculiar 
difficult problem of evangelization they 
offer. The students will not preach or a0 
any other evangelistic work, but sim ply 
don overalls and become for the time be 
ing lumberjacks at $5.50 a day. 

* * * f 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will go of 
a speaking trip for the united sin 
taneous financial campaign at the 


team of nationally prominent men. 
following is his tentative itinerary: 
jay, April 5, Washington, D.C. 
ner); April 6, Pittsburgh, Pa.; April 
‘leveland, Ohio; April 8, Detroit; 
1 9, Chicago; April 10, Minneapolis; 
1 12, Kansas City, Mo.; April 13, St. 
's, Mo.; April 14, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
115, Buffalo, N. Y.; April 16, Boston, 
.; April 17, Philadelphia, Pa.; April 
Yew York City. 


Rev. James A. Clarke 


By FRANK W. PADELFORD 
; 
(4 


March 17 there passed to his Fa- 
s house one of God’s noblemen, Dr. 
ms A. Clarke. As editor of the Pa- 
i Baptist, he was known to a host of 
people, especially on the Pacific 
it. Dr. Clarke was born at Bowling 
in, Ky., in 1871. He was graduated 
; Rochester University in 1894 and 
. Rochester Seminary in 1897. In 
| institutions he stood at the head of 
lass. Upon graduation he became 
sr of the church in Wallingford, 
, where he remained six years. This 
ie only pastorate. Increasing deaf- 
- made him feel that he could render 
‘largest service in another field. 
july after his resignation he _ pur- 
2d the Pacific Baptist, which was in 
ist precarious financial position. He 
‘ved that the paper was needed and 
termined to devote his life to build- 
‘t up. For nearly fifteen years he 
; himself to this task. He wrought 
‘hero. Limited by the comparatively 
{| number of Baptists on the Pacific 
-t and therefore by the small circula- 
(it was a tremendous task to make 
‘a success. Dr. Clarke gave himself 
yut stint to the work. He remained 
; post until last summer, when forced 
luve by an incurable disease. He sold 
japer to the General Board of Promo- 
jand removed to New York, where he 
j1 that by treatment, to be secured 
only, he might prolong his work in 
‘ circles. The disease progressed, 
ver, with relentless energy, and he 
‘on March 17. 


) Clarke was a man of marxed 
ly. He had a brilliant mind. As a 
‘nt, he easily surpassed all his fel- 
i He read very widely. Few men in 
ainistry have become master of so 
( literature. He read philosophy, his- 
ee with the same relish. This 
| him an _ unusually interesting 
cher. Had his ministry not been cut 
i by his deafness, he would have been 
'f the outstanding preachers of our 
jaination. He wrote with the same 
1ess and vividness with which he 
| His weekly editorial expositions 
clear, incisive and searching. He 
| determined champion of any cause 
| he espoused. The Pacific Baptist 
viterally his own production. The 
id circulation of the paper necessi- 
te doing practically all the work 
» preparation and make up. His 
1S wondered how one small body 
| encompass so much. 
ii: friends, he was the choicest of 
lal comrades. In his own home or 
|} homes of others, in journeys here 
‘broad, he was the most delightful 
mion. His mind was so alert, his 
ry stored so ‘richly with the 
its of others, his perception so 
that one was richer by far for an 
of his fellowship. By his class- 
in college and seminary, he was 
' beloved. By his parishioners in 


ry 


Wallingford, he is remembered with af- 
fection. By his death our ministry has 
lost one of its choicest, richest spirits. 
Deeply spiritual in his nature, intensely 
devoted to the kingdom, he gave his life 
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that others might have a larger life. 
He is survived by his wife and one 


Denominational Day 


VERY church that intends to do its 

best in connection with the drive for 
$100,000,000 should observe Denomina- 
tional Day, Sunday, April 18. The 
committee has prepared an attractive 
program of responsive readings, songs 
and adresses for our Sunday schools, 
and an exercise entitled “The Baptist 
Star of Faith,” to be given by five boys 
and six girls. The young people’s so- 
cieties have not been forgotten, and 
a leaflet has been prepared which fur- 
nishes them material for a helpful serv- 
ice. In the literature provided by the 
committee, pastors will find suggestions 
which will aid in arranging for the ob- 
servance of this day. All this has a 
direct bearing upon the campaign for 
money with which to underwrite our 
missionary and educational work for the 
next four years. 

It is a day of codperation. We gladly 
join with other Christian bodies in a 
great simultaneous movement looking 
toward the evangelization of the world. 
But codperation does not mean that we 
are ready to commit denominational 
“hara-kiri.” Well has it been said that 
“we must operate before we can codper- 
ate.” If Baptists are to make any worthy 
contribution to world redemption, we 
must now keep our denominational life 


daughter. The funeral and interment 
were at Wallingford, Conn. 

Boston. 
self-respecting and strong. 

We have a great history. We were 


the first to insist upon religious liberty, 
and this priceless privilege is enjoyed 
today because of Baptist loyalty and sac- 
rifice. ~-We have driven back of human 
interpretations of Christ to Christ him- 
self, making him the final court of ap- 
peal. To us has been given the high 
privilege of leading the host of Christian 
men and women who have gone into the 
dark places of the earth with the “Light 
which lighteth every man,’ and the 
names of Carey and Judson, pioneer mis- 
sionaries, are known and honored the 
world over. Far be it from us to boast 
or to exalt our work as a denomination 
above the interests of the kingdom of 
God. On the other hand, we ought not 
to forget or ignore our heritage of sac- 
rificial devotion and accomplishment for 
Christ’s cause. 

“Lest we forget,’ let us observe De- 
nominational Day and recall the good- 
ness of God to us as a people. Such 
a review of that which has been done 
by the fathers will help us to perform 
well and faithfully our duty to the gen- 
eration of which we are a part. 

Send at once for literature to Denomi- 
national Day Literature, 376 West Mon- 
roe St., Chicago. 


The United Simultaneous Campaign 


HE following editorial, furnished by 

the Interchurch World Movement, 
is published in these columns because of 
its intrinsic interest and the significance 
of the matter of which it speaks: 

In these post-war days when at times 
all humanity seems to be sitting on top 
of a volcano of social, industrial and 
economic unrest, when every man-made 
institution is trembling upon its founda- 
tions, it is a hopeful sign that the church 
should be the first agency to put into 
effect a great program for world salva- 
tion. 

When thirty Protestant denominations 
can get together in a financial campaign 
such as the United Simultaneous Finan- 
cial Campaign of the Interchurch World 
Movement, asking the nation for $336,- 
777,572 for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom in every land, for the building of 
hospitals and schools, and for the cor- 
recting of unchristian social and indus- 
trial wrongs throughout the world, there 
appears to be reasonable evidence to the 
effect that the church, far from having 
failed, is entering the era of its greatest 
power and utility. 

That the denominations codperating in 
the Interchurch Movement are able to 
present a united front to the world with- 
out loss of denominational individuality, 
is in itself a token of vitality. But when 
these agencies present the whole world 
task of united evangelical Christianity in 
terms as accurate as a bank statement 
and proceed to raise the funds wherewith 
to accomplish that task as a common re- 
sponsibility, there is every reason to 


hope that we are upon the eve of our 
greatest spiritual revival. 

It is fitting that this financial effort 
should begin with a season of prayer as 
united and simultaneous as the canvass 
itself. When, at two p. m. on Sunday, 
April 25, the Christian people of the 
United States unite in five minutes of 
silent prayer for the success of this mod- 
ern crusade against the powers of dark- 
ness, it is to be expected that the spirit- 
ual impact will make itself felt through- 
out the land. 

After all, the value which a man places 
upon his religion may be judged by the 
amount of effort, time, thought or money 
he is willing to sacrifice to its advance- 
ment. The religion that gives all and 
demands nothing is of little worth. There- 
fore the Interchurch Movement’s call for 
five million workers to put the financial 
drive over the top, and the asking of 
$336,777,572 to finance work for the king- 
dom already planned, may be regarded 
as a testing of the reality with which 
religion extends to the practical life of 
the average church member. 

The united action of Protestant denomi- 
nations in the effort to finance Chris- 
tianity’s world needs can not fail to pro- 
mote greater economy. But it will do 
far more than that. It will confute for- 
ever the prattle about the failure of the 
church. It will prove to the scoffer that, 
in spite of minor denominational differ- 
ences in creed, the evangelical church is 
united in every practical measure which 
will add to its efficiency and make more 
effective its conquest of the world for 
Christ. : 


The Chimney Corner 
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Sunlight and the Prism 
or 


Where the $100,000,000 Will Go 


By Mrs. CLAyton D. EULETTE 


HE adjective most frequently coupled 
with sunlight is “golden.” With 
northern Baptists just entering upon the 
New World Movement and planning to 
make to the Lord God of the universe a 
golden offering of $100,000,000, how ap- 
propriate and suggestive the combina- 
tion! “Ye are the light of the world.” 
Yes, and we are now planning to radiate 
the light of Christian faith and hope and 
love into the dark spots of the world. The 
sunlight of this golden offering of ours is 
to focus upon and to pass through a 
brand new denominational prism—the 
General Board of Promotion. Just as 
the prism of polished glass breaks up a 
beam of sunlight into the seven beautiful 
rays of the spectrum, each with a differ- 
ent color and a different effect, but each 
a component part of the whole shaft of 
light, so the Baptist prism will break up 
the golden sunlight of our gifts, and the 
resulting spectrum will shine forth as a 
‘rainbow of promise and achievement. The 
first two rays of the Baptist spectrum 
will. constitute $31,220,304 of the entire 
sum of $100,000,000 and will represent 
home mission activities. In the light of 
the red ray we shall see $14,644,423 pass- 
ing out into tasks . which are directly 
under the supervision of the two home 
mission societies. This ray will shine 
upon the original Americans, the Ameri- 
cans by compulsion, the new Americans, 
the Latin-Americans and the every-day 
Americans. To original Americans, the 
indians, it will give an invitation to walk 
in the “Jesus Road” (60 per cent of them 
have never been invited). Among Ameri- 
cans by compulsion, the Negroes, it will 
educate leaders who will train their peo- 
ple to distinguish race rights from race 
riots. Among the new Americans, the 
17,000,000 foreign born, and the many 
other millions of foreign parentage, it will 
establish Christian centers—those power- 
ful dynamos which send ott in every di- 
rection currents of Christian influence. 
it will also provide college and theologi- 
eal training for Italians, Russians, Hun- 
garians, Poles, Slovaks and Rumanians, 
who will then preach in their own lan- 
guage to their own peoples. Among the 
Latin-Americans, our neighbors in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico and Central America, 
the red ray will teach and rescue and 
heal. For every-day Americans it will 
erect more than a million dollars’ worth 
of new church homes where they may 
enjoy-America’s greatest privilege: ‘free- 
dom to worship God.” 
The orange ray of the spectrum, with 
$11,761,449 for state conventions and 


$4,814,432 for standard city mission so- 
cieties, will also shine abroad upon our 
own land. Those faithful and _  undis- 
courageable stewards, our state conven- 


_ tions, will be enabled to guard even more 


zealously the religious life of their com- 
munities, and to aid more generously the 
needy churches within their limits. The 
cities, “where the church must render 
services as well as hold services,” will at 
last be able in a worthy manner to 
demonstrate practical Christianity to the 


endless procession of strangers with- 
in their gates. To the foreigner, Chris- 
tianity is as Christianity does. The 


cities will also be able to plan a program 
of “two churches instead of one,” and 
will build suburban churches for the 
membership which is moving out, while 
keeping open the downtown churches for 
the foreigners who are moving in. 


The third, or yellow, ray, perhaps the . 


brightest ray of the spectrum, will pro- 
vide $30,940,000 for education—of the 
Baptists, by the Baptists, for the world. 
Forty-eight institutions, including theo- 
logical seminaries, training schools, col- 
leges, junior colleges and academies, will 
receive long-hoped-for endowments and 
new equipment. After this ray flashes 
forth, no Baptist, however high his am- 
bitions, need hesitate to take his pro- 
fessional, scientific or commercial train- 
ing under a Baptist roof. 
“"Tis education trains the mind; 


Ambassadors 


O UT from the doomed Jerusalem, 

in days of long ago, 

By two and two they sallied forth 
to lands of sun or snow; 

And each slow century since then 
has seen the loyal clan 

Break out to bear the blessed news 
to all the sons of man. 


And still o’er all the earth they fare, 
where’er a soul has need; 

My heart leaps up and calls to them: 
O brothers mine! Godspeed! 

What time within the jungle deep 
ye watch the daylight die, 

Or on some lonely Indian steep see 
dawn flush all the sky. 

: } 

O Missionaries of the Blood! Am- 
bassadors of God! 

Our souls flame in us when we see 
where ye have fearless trod 

At break of day; your dauntless 
faith our slackened valor 

shames, 

And every eve our joyful prayers 

are jeweled with your names. 


—Robert McIntyre. 


As the twig is bent, the tree’s ineli 
—and Baptist twigs are no exceptio 
this rule. If we desire not to reli 
or to lose sight of our Baptist princip 
it behooves us to see that our future 
nominational leaders, laymen, si} 
aries and ministers are assured of 
education. “The race may not be to 
swift, nor the battle to the strong; 
the leadership of the world’s life must 
to the trained and educated men ; 
women.” ¢ 

The fourth, or green, ray, sym 
springtime and the earth’s renew: 
represent $22,808,071, to be spent 
eign missions. This is the ra 
shines farthest from home; indeed, | 
makes a path of light the wholes 
around. In the light of this ray 0 
see nineteen new Baptist hospitals { 
nishing physical relief and spiritual h 
ing to the forlorn ones of the ea 
India alone there are 88,000,000 ‘pec 
who have never seen a doctor. We D 
see 241 new Baptist schools dotted o 
Asia and Africa like-radiant cen ars 
the darkness of unthinkable ignoi 
“The business of evangelism has | 
us into the task of education.” ape 
see new churches, Christian a 
and, finally, an adequate group of 1 
missionaries faring forth to “take up 
torch.” The foreign missionary prima! 
and always an ambassador ot I 
Christ, is almost the sole demonstrat 
the non-Christian world has of frien 
ness and simple humanity. Accordin 
he recognizes and relieves the phys 
suffering of those around him, his sp! 
ual message will carry conviction ; 
power. The “inasmuch” of Jesus will 
spoken without reservation to the fore 
missionary and, through him, to thi 
who send him forth. 

The blue ray of the spectrum ( 
blue, shall we call it?) will bear th he s 
of $8,550,500, to insure simple fin 
justice for our ministers and miss 
aries. ‘Men will never be drawn t to 
ministry by the lure of its luxurious: 
ing.” This quotation takes on a gé 
irony when we reflect that 51 per ¢ n 
our pastors receive less than $1,00) 
year, and the average salary paid tl 
is about $683. Our missionaries a 
ceive salaries which would equally | 
the term “munificent!” The provi 
this ray is not, however, for in 
these salaries—denominational co! 
must accomplish that. This sum 
550,500 will be used as a guarantt 
no one of these faithful shephe 
“take anxious thought for the m¢ 
A pension fund will be establish 
which our ministers and mis 
may, in permanent illness or durin. 
declining years, receive in concret 
cial form the denomination’s just Tr 
nition of their unselfish service. - 


. or indigo, ray will provide 
‘of $2,346,125 for religious edu- 


one-half of the young people of 
a are not being ministered to by 
Christian agency. The government 
ids an average of $28 a year per in- 
dual for elementary and high-school 
Protestants appropriate 48 
is a year per individual for religious 
sation. This ray will establish Sun- 
school institutes, teacher training 
ses and summer conferences for 
i that the teaching force may be 
‘e nearly adequate to the need. It will 
. make possible more daily vacation 
‘e schools, that the actual teaching 
may be greatly increased. Finally, 
ill provide the textbooks and litera- 
essential for securing the highest re- 
3. Foremost among these textbooks 
ie Bible, “an unknown book in a great 
rity of our American homes.” With 
_ sixth ray we shall hope to furnish 


a of the Bible in his own tongue to 
| 


citizen who cannot read it in ours. 
ne seventh, or violet, ray will have 
35,000 for promotional expense. This 
‘self has been called “one of the finest 
s of missionary and inspirational 
x.” The money which is spent in un- 
‘ng before northern Baptists the pano- 
‘a of the world’s need, and in putting 
» operation the plans for meeting that 
,, is itself exerting a definite spirit- 
/influence. 
od, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo 
‘violet! What a world of meaning for 
in the spectrum—a New World mean- 
( Our “golden sunlight” will become 


(spectrum. Later we shall find the. 


irs of the spectrum re-combined into 
sw and brighter light—the radiance 
‘ upon our lives by an active partner- 
' with God in his plan for the world. 
iicago. 2 


The Young Reserves 
of 
Our Homes and Theirs 


Bro HN: 


jad the finest father and mother in 
ll the world. When we children were 
2, they knew just how to take care of 
and if we were ill, they put us into 
ce, soft bed and made us so comfort- 
_ that it was almost fun to be sick. 
ley didn’t know just what ailed us 
called in a doctor right away; and 
when my brother took some poison 
listake, he doubtless would have died 
ey had not got the doctor there with- 
ve minutes. 

can feel now the loving arms of my 
ler, and I can see the shine in 
er’s eyes when our work in school 
3ed him, and I can hear the sound 
1eir voices in the daily family prayer. 
7 enjoyed our games and our music, 
—Well, no words can describe father 
er. They were all that meant 
happiness to us in our earlier 


_ 


years. I suppose that every boy and girl 
who reads this is thinking, “My parents 
are the best in the whole world.” 

Have you ever thought how it would 
seem to be born in Africa, where father 
and mother do not make a home for 
their children, and where school and doc- 
tor are never heard of, and where play 
is not known? If you _ were a little 
African child, wouldn’t you be glad if a 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark from America should 
come to live—yes, actually to make a 
home—right near your jungle? You could 
go to their school, and if you were in dan- 
ger of being blind or lame, as so many 
African children are, they might prevent 
it. I guess you would think that such 
people came right from heaven—and so 


Resurrection 


By JANE Harcus WoRK 


morn of holy joy, 
O morn of glory bright, 
O morn of bliss without alloy 
And holy heavenly light. 


Blest resurrection morn 
That saw Christ’s empty tomb; 
Sweet pledge of victory over death 
And life in endless bloom. 


He lives, no more to die, 
The Lamb who once was slain. 
Hail him, ye armies of the sky, 
And follow in his train. 


Hail him, ye sons of men, 
For whom his life he gave; 
For whom he took that life again 
And triumphed o’er the grave. 


Ezalted Saviour, Prince! 
We worship and adore 

That joy of resurrection life 
Is thine for evermore. 


And we that life shall share, 
That song of triumph sing; 

O grave, where is thy victory, 
O death, where is thy sting? 
MacDougall, N. Y. 


they do, for God sends them to do his 
work. 


If you were a little Chinese girl or boy 
and your mother was afraid even to whis- 
per her love for you lest an evil spirit 
should hear her and do you harm, 
wouldn’t you be glad if that poor little 
mother could have been taught how to 
feed you properly, to play with you and 
tell you stories? Wouldn’t she be a bet- 
ter mother if every day she asked God to 
help her in bringing you up? 

Even in our own wonderful America, 
supposing you had been born into a 
home like that of little Mary Spitelo, 
your mother would have sewed on all 
your clothes, even your dress, at the be- 
ginning of winter, not to be changed till 
spring. Or imagine yourself little Ah 
Suey, whose mother came over from 
China, bringing her Buddhist idols. Yes, 
right here in America are thousands of 
children whose mothers teach them to be 
afraid of these idols because they have 
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not even heard of God and his love. There 
are thousands of little babies who are 
growing up with weak, crooked legs be- 
cause their mothers, like Mrs. Matovina, 
bound their little bodies so tight with 
yards and yards of cotton strips that the 
little arms and legs couldn’t move. 


It is a wonderful fact that wherever 
a mother learns the love of Jesus, be she 
in China or Africa or in a neglected part 
of our own country, she begins to want 
a clean home and to keep her children 
clean and to educate them. 


If you lived in India or Japan, would 
you think $10 for a whole year was too. 
much to be spent so that you might have 
just a few of the things that American 
children have? Or if you had such a 
home as Mary Spitelo’s or Ah Suey’s right 
here in America, wouldn’t you be thank- 
ful if somebody came to help your father 
and mother to make a happy, comfort- 
able, Christian home? 


Perhaps some day you will be one of 
the people who will help in these needy 
places either in America or across the 
water. Surely, right now you want to 
help others to go, and that is possible for 
everyone in our club, as well as for the 
grown-ups, to do. ; 

You have hear about the $100,000,000 
Campaign. It is for just such work as 
this. What are the Young Reserves go- 
ing to do about it? Read the following 
and decide: 


Forward March! 


Y this time the Young Reserves will 

be ready for action. Doubtless most 
of you are already in action in your own 
home church, and, if not, there is the 
place for your drill ground. 

During the war our soldiers in train- 
ing camps used to spend hours daily in 
drill getting ready for service overseas. 
Besides that, they did guard duty, K. P., 
set up tents, and did a multitude of 
things that were just as necessary serv- 
ice as that in the front-line trenches. Our 
army would not have been complete with- 
out these reserves. 


How much finer to be a reserve in the 
New World Movement than in the great 
war! And we have just as big and hard 
a battle to fight—harder in some ways, 
because it is always easier to fight an 
enemy that you can see than one you 
can’t see. The enemy which we are de- 
termined to conquer is our own neglect 
of work that Jesus gave us to do long ago. 
At last the Baptists, with other Christian 
people, have begun to move “Like a 
mighty army,” and we must not falter. 

Now just what are we Baptists going 
to attack? If you will look across the 
page you will find an interesting article 
under the title, “Sunlight and the 
Prism,” which will tell you clearly about 
our various points of attack. Have you 
noticed in looking through a prism that 
the colors blend into each other just as 
do the colors of a rainbow? The blend- 
ing of these colors is like the blending 
of our different branches of denomina- 
tional work, so that it is difficult to de- 
cide where one leaves off and another 

(Continued on page 357) 


Topic for April 18 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
SUNDAYS? 
Neh. 13:15-22 
“And it came to pass that, when the 
gates of Jerusalem began to be dark 
before the Sabbath, I commanded that 
the doors should be shut, and commanded 
that they should not be opened till after 
the Sabbath: and some of my servants 
set I over the gates, that there should 
be no burden brought in on the Sabbath 
day.” 


1. Material: “Keep Sunday,” by Colby 
(price, 5 cents). Order direct from 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
This leaflet is a practical discussion of 
the present problems and difficulties in 
the observance of a sacred day, such as 
Sunday traveling, Sunday newspapers, 
etc. 


2. The new but old problem: The scrip- 
ture passage is an interesting indict- 
ment by the prophet of conditions in his 
day; and his day preceded the modern 
newspaper, the modern amusement halls 
and the movies. What would be Nehe- 
miah’s message to the people of our day? 

3. Changed conditions: Country, vil- 
lage and city churches used to be the 
places where people gathered for social 
intercourse. The church was the great 
attraction of the community. There 
could be heard the gossip of the com- 
munity, which is now carried on over 
the modern telephone. Pretty soon a 
woman will be able to sit in her com- 
fortable parlor, listen-in on the town 
gossip, and incidentally join in, without 
even the trouble of the “nickel-in-the- 
slot” telephone. She may “worship in 
absentia” then, as perhaps 40 per cent of 
our Baptist people do today. 


4. What shall I do? This is the ques- 
tion facing every red-blooded youth at 
least fifty-two times each year. It is 
quite possible that the amusement park 
or hall are more attractive than the little 
church around the corner. On a beauti- 
ful spring day, hiking in the woods is 
far more interesting than the minister’s 
sermon, the singing of the birds far 
more beautiful than the best choir. Per- 
haps the young person is that type of in- 
dividual who owns a Ford and is in- 
sistent that he can worship God just as 
well out with nature. The greatest 
trouble is that he doesn’t worship! 


5. Sunday congregations: The conti- 
nental Sunday has vitally affected the 
worship life of our Baptist people. Many 
ministers are now preaching to varnish 
where they used to be met with eager 
faces. Many conscientious souls face the 
problem of virtual slavery on the Lord’s 
Day. What are we to do? We must 
plan a well-balanced program of worship 
and service that is at once attractive and 


THE BAPY 


ff pike. page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in Tur Baprisr 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


helpful. Our young people must be im- 
pressed with the value of these things, 
otherwise we shall never be able to use 
our Sundays profitably. 


Enlisting in ‘‘The King’s Own”’ 


Young people, to the number indicated 
in each case, have enlisted in “The King’s 
Own” from the following churches: 

Illinois: Belden Avenue, Chicago— 
twelve; Calvary, Chicago—twelve; Irving 
Park, Chicago—thirteen; First, Gales- 
burg—twelve; First, Monmouth—thir- 
teen; First, Princeton—seven; Wil- 
mette—eight. 

Indiana: First, Booneville—ten; First, 
Columbus—four; First, Crawfordsville— 
ten; Immanuel, Fort Wayne—ten; Gra- 
ham—eight; Westview, Indianapolis — 
five; Osgood—five; Rockport—five. 

Iowa: First, Cedar Falls—six; Eldora 
—eight; Shellrock—six. 

Kansas: First, Ft. Scott—twelve; Hays 
—ten. 

Maine: Blue Hill—thirteen. 

Massachusetts: Portland Street, Haver- 
hill—eleven; Pine Street, Milford—four; 
First, Waverly—twenty-six. 

Michigan: First, Flushing—twelve; 
Jackson—eleven. 

Minnesota: Campbell—eighteen; Olivet, 
Minneapolis—fifty-five; First, Rochester 
—thirteen; First, West: Concord—eleven. 


Montana: First, Bozeman—sixteen. 
Nebraska: First, Hastings—twelve; 
Immanuel, Mead—eight; Immanuel, 


Omaha—fifteen; 
mah—eleven. 

New Jersey: First, East Orange—fif- 
teen; Frenchtown—two; Mt. Pleasant, 
Newark—thirteen; Livingston Avenue, 
New. Brunswick—thirteen; Canaan, Pater- 
son—eleven; First, Red Bank—fourteen. 

New York: Strong Place, Brooklyn— 
eight; First, Sherburne—seven; Waver- 
ly—two. 


Sumner—eleven; Teka- 


North Dakota: ‘German, Streator— 
three. 
Ohio: Ninth Street, Cincinnati—fif- 


teen; First, Middleport—six: Mt. Carmel, 
Rossmoyne—ten. 
Oregon: First, Redmond—ten. 
Pennsylvania: Berwick — thirteen; 
First, McKeesport—ten; First, Punxsu- 
tawney—eleven. 


South Dakota: 


Beulah, 
Falls—ten. 


West Sioux 


Vermont: First, Bennington—fourtee 
Brandon—eighteen. | 
Washington: First, Shelton—twelve. 
West Virginia: Palatine, Fairmont 
nine. 
Wisconsin: Almond—forty-eight; Fir 
Beaver Dam—eight; Calvary, Milwauk 
—one | 


News 4 


Kentucky | 
The Baptist Young People’s Union cc 
vention will meet at Franklin, Ky., Ap 
22-25. 
Arkansas 
Mr. Roland Lawrence has been elect: 
as one of the field secretaries in the Su 
day-school and B. Y. P. U. departme’ 
of the state convention. 
New Jersey 
The Haddonfield Interchurch Institu 


‘held in the First Church was a gre 


success. A total of 478 persons register 
and fully 150 more attended who did n 
register. There was a class attendan 
of 2414 and a total attendance of 3573. 
Pennsylvania 

Baptist young people will meet | 
Ridgeview Park July 12 to 19. 
Georgia : q 

The Augusta unions held a_ distri 
convention for the eastern section of tl 
state March 16-17. 
Oklahoma 

Two additional B. Y. P. U.’s have 1 
cently been organized in the a 
Church, Oklahoma City, making a tot! 
of four. There is prospect of the organ 
zation of two more. | 
Alabama | 

Mrs. J. E. Lambkin, wife of the sta’ 
B. Y. P. U. worker, has been elected | 
the position of junior B. Y. P. U. work 
for Alabama | 
Louisiana 

Mr. Victor Howell, a layman, for som 
time assistant pastor of the First Chure 
Waxahachie, Tex., has been elected fie 
secretary of Sunday-school work i 
Louisiana. 
The C. E. Campaign 
calls for definite goals: 1. Church a 
tendance. 2. Work for the church. | 
Personal soul-winning. 4. Sunrise prayé 
meeting on Easter, April 4. } 
The King’s Own ‘ 
is the name of the new organization ( 
young people in the New Worl 
Movement of Northern Baptists. For i 
formation, write to James Asa Whit 
general secretary, 125 N. Wabash Ave 
Chicago. 4 
Denominational Day . | 

For suggestions for the young people 
society meeting on Denominational Da’ 
Sunday, April 18, write to James AS 
White, general secretary, 125 N. Waba 
Ave., Chicago. : 


| 
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-Sunday-school Evangelism 


By F. F. PETERSON 
Secretary of Religious Education 


rANY churches are now planning or 
: conducting evangelistic campaigns. 
ory naturally they turn to the Sunday 
‘heol and the young people’s society as 
‘e most promising fields for endeavor, as 
‘is a well-known fact that more than 50 
r cent of those who make decisions and 
.ite with the church are members of 
ese organizations. It is not always as 
varly recognized that there are wrong 
| well as right methods of appeal to 
ese young people. 
Every child has a right to express re- 
fion in a way both natural and true, 
it by experiences forced into adult 
pis or to be measured by adult stand- 
‘ds. There are two types of religious 
‘perience common to children. Many 
iver know just when they first began to 
ive and serve God, and as this class 
2ms to be on the increase, due consider- 
ion should be accorded it in the for- 
ution of whatever method is used. The 
ers are those who, probably in their 
ons, make a definite and genuine de- 
sion. 
‘The average child is easily led. Hence 
2 method of appeal must be one which 
‘ll secure a real expression of his desire 
- the higher life and so stimulate him 
fat his decision shall be natural as well 
‘supernatural and permanent. That is, 
can be made so aware of God’s pres- 
‘ce and his own need that the decision 
all constitute a real life crisis. 
Since children and young people are 
sentially emotional, it is well to safe- 
ard the appeal by stirring the con- 
sence, emphasizing the need cf break- 
3 away from known sin, and the reason- 
leness of right doing. The opportunity, 
preover, should be presented as one for 
‘listment, not surrender. 
There is undoubtedly a place for de- 
‘ion day. Its observance, however, 
‘ould be planned long in advance and 
ould be followed by a well wrought out 
‘Irse of instruction in the interests of 
‘iservation. Many pastors have a meet- 
= of all teachers and workers in young 
‘.ple’s societies weeks before the ap- 
‘nted day, when a prayer list is pre- 
ired of all who seem ready for the for- 
iid step. These are tactfully ap- 
ached. It is wise to talk the matter 
2r with the parents as well. No others 
1 have as real an interest in the boys 
1 girls as their own fathers and 
‘thers. No public announcement should 
' Made regarding the day, all the 
rkers considering it rather as a matter 
course. 

Jsually the pastor is the best one to 
duct the decision service; certainly an 
‘sider is seldom needed if thorough 
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preparation has been made. A method 
suggested to me by Rev. W. E. Waterbury 
some years ago has yielded good results 
in many places. This is based on the 
enlistment idea. After the opening wor- 
ship of the school, a strong appeal to the 
conscience is made. The following pledge, 
“My Enlistment,” many copies of which 
are on hand, is read: 

a ee ee ee 


ENLISTMENT ROSTER 
of the 


My ENLISTMENT 


I A my need of being right with 

od. 

I desire to be saved and to live a true 
Christian Life. 

I do now turn from sin unto God and 

I receive Jesus Christ, his Son, as my 
Saviour and my Lord. 


Dies esas) Oh Se wie 1016, 5G" 6-66 be) 6 a6 66°66 6 6, 0) ss 6.6 6's 6 


| Age | Address | Baptized 
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| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
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These printed slips are placed on tables 
in front of the platform, and while the 
whole company stands and sings some 
strong, challenging hymn an opportunity 
is given for recruits to enlist by coming 
forward and signing their names. There 
is no undue urging, and the recruiting 
period is not prolonged. These rosters 
have been kept and used for _ several 
weeks in the classes, duplicates being 
retained on which in succeeding years re- 
sults have been checked up. 

This plan is not proposed as an ideal 
method, but it recognizes the terms and 
gives opportunity for definite public 
committal. With our recent war experi- 
ences still so fresh in mind, everyone is 
familiar with the enlistment idea, which 
obviates much explanation. 

In whatever method is used, it should 
be borne in mind that we must not make 
it more difficult at some subsequent time 
to reach those unpledged now, that there 
must be a recognition of God’s presence 
and leadership in the pupil’s action, and 
that decision day but begins the Chris- 
tian life. The life lived is the goal. 

With all denominations reporting a de- 
cline in baptisms and accessions, and 
with hundreds of our young people un- 
concerned and unconverted, there is no 
more important task before us than the 
evangelization of our own in our own 
church organizations. In the next thirty 
days Baptist churches of the North can 
make a most significant start for the 
$100,000,000 drive through the quicken- 
ing power which always results from the 
stirring of baptismal waters. 


International Uniform Lesson 
for April |] 


DEBORAH AND BARAK DELIVER 
ISRAEL 

Judges 4:4-16. Golden Text: 
By JoHn A. Earn 

The Lesson Text 
The text is one of the numerous stories 
contained in the Book of Judges. The 
compiler of the book is unknown and the 
date of its compilation is unknown. The 
author or authors had a keener sense of 
historical values in a time of border war- 
fare than did Walter Scott when he com- 
piled his “Tales of the Scottish Border.” 
Deborah is the only woman mentioned 
among the judges of Israel. She was not 
a judge in the modern sense of the word, 
but rather an adviser and friend who 


Psa. 46:1 


' rose to the position of judge not by legal 


or religious appointment but by sym- 
pathy and ability. Her people were 
divided. The northern tribes were sepa- 
rated from the tribes in the south. The 
weakness caused by this division gave 
Jabin, the king of the Canaanites, his 
opportunity to put the Israelites under 
tribute and make them his vassals. The 
victories of Joshua were fast losing their 
fruits, and the power of Jabin was 
rapidly encroaching upon the rights of 
Israel. For such a time Deborah came 
to the front. How well she led the tribes 
of the north under Barak to victory and 
freedom is told in the lesson. 
The Lesson Taught 

The great lesson shining out of this old 
story with its local atmosphere and anti- 
quated setting is the lesson which every 
age needs to learn—leadership. Deborah 
was the recognized leader of her people. 
They came to her under the palm tree in 
Ephraim because they trusted her to ad- 
vise them and lead them in a time of 
great distress and trouble. 

Analyzing the elements of leadership 
as seen in Deborah we find the following: 


Mental Ability 

Nothing is said as to her physical fit- 
ness, but we can well imagine her to 
have been a woman with perfect health, 
great bodily endurance and _ personal 
charm. There is no doubt, however, of 
her mental ability if the song of the 
fifth chapter is hers. One has but to 
read that song carefully to see in it the 
evidences of a great mind. The song is 
simple in style, yet profound in its grasp 
of the great principles by which life is 
governed. Jehovah is exalted through- 
out as the deliverer of his people. All 
nature is arrayed against wrongdoing. 
“The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.” The slacker tribes are pilloried 
with indignation. Asher, who sat by his 

(Continued on page 358) 
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Atlantic Coast 


NEW JERSEY 


EVIDENTLY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Dr. 
West, is not superstitious, since he se- 
lected March 138 as the fitting day to send 
to the New Jersey pastors the amounts 
apportioned to each church of the $5,341,- 
000, which is New Jersey’s share of the 
$100,000,000. He eased up a little in dat- 
ing his letter “March the tenth.” No 
' sudden deaths of New Jersey Baptist min- 
isters have been reported, but many had 
a severe shock, a shaking of the knees, 
a falling off in appetite, and a loss of 
sleep. Indeed, many threatened to re- 
sign but when told that every Baptist 
dominie in the land had to face the 
same “great opportunity,’ they decided 
to stick and raise the amounts asked. 


IT IS GOOD NEWS to the Baptist forces 
of this state that the former governor, 
William Runyon, is to devote a great 
deal of his time in helping the churches 
and the various committees to raise New 
Jersey’s allotment of the one hundred 
million. The ex-governor is a member 
of the Park Avenue Church at Plainfield 
and its Sunday-school superintendent. 
His record in office as city judge and as 
a member of the New Jersey house and 
senate and later as governor has from 
first to last been that of a strong and 
noble Christian. He has been steadfast 
in his fight for good government, for 
local option and prohibition. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Harotp D. Wirson, state registrar 
of Massachusetts, is chairman of the 
minute men of the Boston North Associ- 
ation. This is his word about their work. 
“Things started with a boom in my as- 
sociation Sunday, and I am getting some 
very nice reports each day. The Boston 
North Association proposes to lead the 
way in Massachusetts, and if it does not 
lead, some other association has got to 
travel some, to set the pace.” 


THE STATE STREET CHURCH, Springfield, 
Dr. H. M. Lake, pastor, has been divided 
into twenty-seven groups of ten families 
each and both pastor and people are push- 
ing hard for the New World Movement. 


NEW YORK 


THE STUDENTS in Rochester Theological 
Seminary and in Colgate University are 
to engage in the work of the minute men. 
Presidents Barbour and Bryan are heart- 
ily in sympathy with this movement and 
Deans Stewart and Vichert will be the 
chairman in each case. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


THE CHURCH AT GASSAWAY, Rey. James 
F. Frame, pastor, is wholly interested in 
the New World Movement. The minute 
men are being used effectively in the pul- 
pit and the Sunday school and wherever 
else opportunity may be found. The 
“win one” campaign has just been con- 


cluded, resulting in thirty-two decisions 
for Christ and seventeen accessions to 
the church. New life is being instilled 
into the work of the Sunday school, the 
organized classes, the B. Y. P. U. and the 
women’s organizations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Two DEMONSTRATION CHURCHES have 
been chosen to set the pace for the finan- 
cial campaign in Pennsylvania: the 
First Church of West Chester, Rev. E. C. 
Kunkle, pastor; and the First Church, 
Connellsville, Rev. J. Earl Edwards, pas- 
tor. 


THE PHILADELPHIA County financial 
campaign is being thoroughly organized 
with Rev. George E. Tomkinson as di- 
rector and Dr. J. Milnor Wilbur as execu- 
tive secretary. The city has been divided 
into twelve sections, with a captain for 
each. Sectional suppers and conferences 
are being held with encouraging results. 
Chairman Gherky, of the minute men and 
women, is conducting a training confer- 
ence each week, the value of which is 
shown in the effective work being done 
by these four-minute speakers. The evan- 
gelistic committee, under Chairman May- 
berry, has supplied fourteen churches 
with speakers and reports fifty-three re- 
cent decisions for Christ. 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE COUNTY DIRECTORS’ CONFERENCE was 
held March 19 in the Mathewson Street 
Church, Providence. Dr. Heath of the 
General Board of Promotion assisted. 
The Interchurch conference was presided 
over by J. Willard Baker, president of 
the state convention, and the denomina- 
tional conference by Mr. Henry L Wilcox, 
the campaign director for Rhode Island. 


r 
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Mississippi Valley 


IOWA 


DEs Mornes-WESTERN and Northern as- 
sociations have held their mid-year ral- 
lies. The New World Movement occu- 
pied the time and thought of the women 
largely. Miss Grace De Land, a mission- 
ary from New York City, who is now 
spending a short vacation at the Chicago 
Training School, attended both of the 
rallies and gave interesting reports of 
her work in the city among the foreign- 
speaking people. She made a strong ap- 
peal for recruits for missionary service. 


MINNESOTA 


HERE IS A LIVE REPORT from Rey. Robert 
A. MacMullen, pastor at Rochester, to 
State Director Pope: “Yesterday we fired 
the first gun. The church, Sunday 
school, each organized class and the B. Y. 
P. U. adopted the slogan: Jt Shall be 
done. By Wednesday evening we hope 
to have the organization completed. Have 
several volunteer stenographers, minute 
men and minute women. So far it is 
going O. K. They may faint when we 


come to get them on the dotted line f 
the amount that will be necessary. Ho 
ever, between now and then we are goi 
to try to keep fit by the aid of the famo| 
elixir of hope.” 


“ 


INDIANA Le 


“THERE IS NO LONESOMENESS at Logar 
port.” That is the news which com 
from this one of the greater churches 
Indiana, which seems to be anticipatii 
the big campaign and is all ready to u 
dertake its share of the hundred milli 
dollar budget. The novel plan of a ca 
ing contest was undertaken by the wom 
of the church with a result of 5398 cal 
every call urging enlistment in the Né 
World Movement and participation in ft 
local church program. This was sple 
did preparation for a month of evangel 
tic effort under the Lowell plan. Alrea 
confessions are being made each Sunda 
and the outlook is the best in a long tin 
for a great ingathering. 7 


emclaell 


KANSAS 


KANSAS Baptists are congratulatii 
themselves upon the selection of Mr. 1 
C. Coleman, the chairman of the Sta 
board of promotion, as financial ¢a) 
paign director. He is one of the able 
business men of the state and has ; 
cured as a member of his office staff 
man of large experience and great sl 
cess in financial campaigning. Mr. Co 
man will have the benefit of his couns 
and assistance during the campaig 
State Director Crawford, after waiting 
long as he thought he could for literatw 
himself wrote and published some exe 
lent pieces which have been of gre 
value in the campaign. Prof. Rosso, 
charge of the four-minute .men, likewi 
published a minute-man leaflet some tir 
before “The Baptist Minute Man” w 
published. Kansas is pushing the orgal 
zation of the minute men to the lim 
The leaders planned to have 200 m 
speaking on Sunday, March 14, and a 
expecting this effort to be one of the mc 
productive methods of the whole ca 
paign. d 


OHIO | 


THE TENTH AVENUE CHURCH at ColU 
bus, Ohio, Rev. Vernon S. Phillips, p 
tor, has entered with much enth 
into the work of the New World 
ment. It has organized its constitu 
into ten family groups and is putti 
the Survey and other literature into eve 
home in the congregation. The p 
has kept the movement before his 
by following the sermon sugges 
given for January and February. 
haps one result already is an increa 
the pastor’s salary. Also there hai 
a vigorous campaign in the intere 
the current expenses of the church, 
resulted in securing $100 per wee 
signed pledges as compared with $67 | 
the previous year. On the first Sund 
in March the pastor gave the hand © 
fellowship to twelve new members | 
of these having been baptized on Jan. 
A large subscription list for Tur BAPT 
is being secured. 


HE SIXTY-TWo county directors, fifty 
resent at the meeting in Columbus, 
March 16. 

’ MICHIGAN : 

TATE TRAINING CONFERENCE of the 

. campaign directors was held in 

sates Methodist Church at Lansing 

.reh 18. Thirty-one Baptist county 

were present, representing the 

Jsst counties of the state. A great 

‘of determination and consecration 

yanifested, and the men signified 

nteution to go back home and put 

‘mpaign over, not only to meet the 
, but to exceed them. 

; Minute Men have answered the 
id are at the task, now more than 
rong. They are doing their part 

cghly, conscientiously, and success- 


ILLINOIS 


‘DEMONSTRATION MEETING” will be 
at the Aiken Institute April 6 at 
..m. The program includes five- 
“s addresses by Mrs. Fred Osgood 
ay. F. E. R. Miller, and an explana- 
of the finances by Mrs. John H. 
/an, a demonstration of Aiken In- 
|) activities in charge of Miss. Mary 
yan and Miss May Morey, and the 
«tation of a flag by Rev. F. L. An- 
¢. The Bohemian Band will give 
ons during the program. 

) Meetings in Chicago Association 
1 following group meetings will be 
n Chicago Association in the in- 
>of The New World Movement: 


aston Group (First Church, Evans- 


March 30): Rogers Park; Lake 

(; Wauconda; Waukegan; Wil- 

/ Edgewater Swedish; Highland 
Evanston. 


* Russell; 


The 


ys Syst mF 


ices. 


: 


| 


til used. No loss. 


Elgin Group (First Church, Elgin, 
April 1): First, Elgin; Immanuel, E1- 
gin; Woodstock; Hebron; Wheaton; Ba- 
tavia; Barrington; Warrensville; West- 
ern Springs; Bloomingdale; Wasco; 
Dundee. 

Morgan Park Group (Morgan Park 
Church, April 6): Hungarian; Morgan 
Park; Roseland; West Pullman; Harvey; 
Chicago Heights. 

Belden Avenue Group (Belden Avenue 
Church, April 8): Belden Avenue; At- 
bany Park; Galilee; First German; Hum- 
boldt Park German; Irving Park Ger- 
man; Second German; Irving Park; La- 


Salle Avenue; Logan Square; Maple- 
wood; North Shore; Norwegian Logan 
Square; the Temple; Ravenswood; 


Swedish Finnish; Humboldt Park; Polish 
First; Slovak. 


Austin Group (First Church, Austin, 
April 13): LaGrange; Oak Park First; 
Oak Park German; Lombard Avenue; 
Austin Swedish; Austin First; Cicero, Bo- 
kemian Third; Clyde; Downer’s Grove; 
Berwyn; Elmwood Park. 


Normal Park Group (Normal Park 
Church, April 15): Auburn Park; Beth- 


any; Covenant; Normal Park; Engle- 
wood German; Marquette Road; Grant 
Park; Momence; St. Anne; Englewood; 


Wentworth; Hopkins Park. 


HURCH news is largely crowd- 

ed out of the columns of The 
Baptist this week owing to the un- 
usual amount of special and impor- 
tant promotional! material. Particu- 
lar attention will therefore be given 
to “Our Own Folks” in the next 
issue. 
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Woodlawn Group (Woodlawn Church, 
April 20): Calvary; First; South Chicago 
German; Hyde Park; Immanuel; Lori- 
mer Memorial; Memorial; Parkside; 
South Chicago; Windsor Park; Wood- 
lawn; Kankakee. 


Tabernacle Group (Tabernacle Church, 
April 22): Second Baptist; Bohemian 
First; Bohemian Immanuel; Epiphany; - 
Garfield Park; Grace; Lettish; Messiah; 
Tabernacle; Western Avenue; Maywood. 


Pacific Coast 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. AnD Mrs. T. S. Tompkins of Pasa- 
dena, each prominent in the field of the 
Southern California Convention, are 
spending some time in San Francisco. 
Mr. Tompkins, who was campaign direc- 
tor for that convention in the drive of a 
year or two ago, in the finest spirit pos- 
sible, placed himself at the service of Dr. 
T. B. Holmes, convention campaign di- 
rector. He and Mrs. Tompkins have al- 
ready spoken at Santa Rosa, Healdsburg, 
Ukiah, Willits, and Fort Bragg. He is 
booked for an address on “The Survey” 
at the annual meeting of the San Joaquin 
Valley Association at Madera April 7. 


Dr. P. H. J. Lerrico, candidate secre- 
tary of the A. B. F. M. S., in a recent 
visit to the University of California was 
interviewed by twenty-eight men and five 
women regarding their life service. One 
man arranged with him to go to India 
next summer as an industrial missionary. 
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‘ur New Double Income Individ- 


al Two Pocket Envelopes, used 
. the Sunday School, will double the 
ferings. Stock forms available at once. 
Ib delay in filling orders. Envelopes good 
Send for samples. 
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Board of Promotion in Your Church 


can serve the best interest of every communicant as well 
as future members and the coming generation by using 


Dietz Noiseless Individual Communion Services 


Every Essential Feature is Possessed by These Serv- 
Note the short glass with conical - shaped 
interior, makes the tipping back of head unnecessary. 
Note also the Rubber Cushions in each hole, Bes" 
making the service noiseless; the glasses do not 
| | strike the bottom of the tray, they do not stick in 
holes. The Trays all nest and are dust-proof and sanitary. Automatic 
‘ers fill the glasses in one-tenth the time required in other fillers. 


ietz Changeable Letter Bulletin Board 


|; demonstrated to thousands of people that it is a Bulletin Board of Promotion, as 
tmables the Pastor to announce every public service, thus promoting every church 
‘ivity. The use of sermonettes attracts attention. 


tuations. 


Bronze Frame, Steel Letters, 
Readable 150 Feet Away. Letter equip- 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


The Church & Sunday School Supply House 
20 E. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


ment consists of 630 characters—Capital & 5 BUR 
Letters, lower case, also figures and punc- © ~ B45 3 
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Dr. Lerrigo gave a special address to 
medical students and a general lecture on 
the Philippines. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Miss Este Kappen, field worker of the 
General Board of Promotion, is spending 
a month in the Western Washington Con- 
vention field. She began her work with 
the churches of Bellingham Bay Associa- 
tion, coming from there to the Seattle 
Association, then going to the churches 
of the Puget Sound Association and clos- 


VICTO 


215 Victor Building 


The Choice of Thousands of Clergymen 


(For Use with or without Electric Current) 


Our Slide Library Contains over 18,000 Subjects and Progresses with the 
Changing Demand. 


Special Slides Made from Any Copy. 
Catalogues and Trial Terms Mailed upon Request. 
The Manufacturers 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


ing her work with a few of the churches 
of Cowlitz Association. Her work is 
constructive and full of inspiration. 


OREGON 


THE CHURCH AT JUNCTION City, Rev. E. 
T. Smith, pastor, has recently been hold- 
ing evangelistic services with Mr. S. P. 
Howland of Juniata, Neb., as preacher. 
Bro. Howland is a lay preacher whose 
message has been so satisfactory to this 
church that he has a standing invitation 
to return whenever he can do so. 


PORTABLE : 
STEREOPTICON 


This is an Era of Visualization. 


Visualize Religious and 
Educational Studies 
by 
Victor Standard 
Featherweight Slide 
Subjects 


Davenport, Iowa 


Are 


to the services that are being con- 
ducted for our edification and bene- 
Ie fit. when we are seated in perfect 
i) comfort and ease in our house of 
f= worship. And when to this is added 


How Much More Receptive 


We ! 


In this very important feature of 
your church furnishings. we can 
give you a complete service based 
on over a quarter of a century of 
successful operation covering the 


ones 


OC FOO 


SS 


B beauty of design in happy conform- entire country. igh g 
if ity with the architectural scheme, Send for illustrated descriptive i 
Ly our sense of satisfaction is complete. literature to 

American Seating Company 

F 1069-759 Lytton Building | 
ee = Boston Chicago, Hl. New York 
} o A 
WZ —— 2 eee a abe hoo ee 2D; OSS 


Something Needed! 


Something New! 


Do you know how many times you preached in your own pulpit last year? 

Do you know how many conversions there were in your own meetings? 

Do you know how many people you have baptized in the last five years? How 
many you have married and how many you have buried? These and many similar 
questions every pastor ought to be able to answer in a minute’s time, and without 
depending upon his church clerk for the information. This can be done by using the 


Pastor’s Five Year Pocket Record 
By B. F. McWilliams, D.D., President of the Ohio Baptist General Association. 


The book is the outgrowth of a long felt need by the author during eleven years 
of pastoral service, and provides a brief but accurate record of every necessary detail 


of ministerial service, 


The Record is so arranged as to give one page for each Sunday in the year and 
contains pages sufficient for five years; a monthly and yearly summary are also given, 
and the book closes with a complete summary for five years. 


’ Price $2.50. Send all orders to 


B. F. McWILLIAMS, 624 Pinewood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 
a 


: | 
Fresh from the Fiel, 


——_— 


Washington, D. C., Baptists are 1) 
great preparations for the meet; 


12-17. The convention meetings yj 
held in Liberty Hut, the large 
nacle used for the Sunday reyiva, 
ices, and the building of the Met| 
tan Baptist Church will serve f| 
overflow meetings. Rey. H. T, iy) 
son, who is chairman of the puj 
committee, feels sanguine that th: 
vention will receive more attentio} 
the daily press than has ever been} 
to a meeting of southern Baptist: 


Rev. Charles Howard Berry h 
signed as pastor of the First () 
Jackson, Mich., and will finish hisy 
there about May 1. He is to gj 
Rev. Magnus Burgess, who is nov) 
ciate pastor of the Grand River 45 
Church of Detroit, as Sunday-scho: 
young people’s director for Michig| 

Rev. J. N. Edmondson writes th 
“flu” caused the sudden ending of } 
meetings which were being held 
the First Baptist and the First F 
terian churches of Pekin, II. i] 
booking spring and summer e} 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, or at Aj 
Tl. 
Rev. S. A. Hayworth of Danville 
formerly pastor at Fargo, N. D.,, G 
City, Ore., Washington anu Be 
Ind., is giving his time largely to} 
gelism. He has recently held a si} 
ful meeting at Seymour, Ind., and | 
at Concord and Dunkirk. Ss 
Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Scott call 
cently at the office of THe Bapr 
their way to the Pacific Coast. 
have spent a year in the United {i 
residing for the most part at Graj 
Ohio, and visiting the churches 
half of the Foreign Society. After 
ing in California in behalf of tl 
campaign, they expect to sail fro) 
Francisco on April 3 to take up 
more their highly successful wi 
Osaka, Japan. 
Rev. John Stewart, pastor at Bi 
ton, Ill, who has- been heartily) 
unanimously called to the pastor 
the church at Downers Grove, II! 
resigned at Barrington and will 
upon the duties of his new fie 
Easter Sunday. f 

Rev. Howard Johnson has resign 
pastorate at the First Church, L 
Minn., in order to give his whole 
to the Interchurch Movement in | 
tion with its survey departm 
will close his work at Luverne o 

Mr. Julius A. Johnson, a m 
the Englewood Church and pro 
identified with Baptist intere 
candidate for ward committeem 
thirty-second ward, Chicago, at tht 
tions to be held on April 13. 

The party representing the Am 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Guatemala City as its destination, 
from New Orleans March 13, 0 
“Saramacca.” The present expe 
is that the same ship will 
Puerto Barrios April 1, arrivi 
Orleans April 3 and in New 
days later. The members of 
were Dr. L. C. Barnes, Rev. G 
weiler, Dr. C. D. Gray and Rev. 
Walter B. Hilton, the two missi0 
recently assigned to Honduras 


il 8, 1920 


Clarence Hill Frank has presented 
signation as pastor of the First 
1, Stamford, Conn., in order that 
y become superintendent of educa- 
‘for the Connecticut Sunday-school 
He will finish his present 


he evening of March 26 the church 
mette, Ill., Rev. Francis C. Stifler, 
completed its campaign for a 


he Divinity School 


of the . 

University of Chicago 

4E SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 21 
(SEPTEMBER 3, 1920. Courses in all 
ertments. Especial consideration given 
y1urch’s duty in a period of reconstruc- 
¢ The English Theological Seminary is 
p to those who have not had college 


2ing- The Divinity School 


1e Divinity School throughout the year 
a9 the following assistance to those pre- 
alig for religious leadership: 
The Graduate Divinity School. A 
4: number of courses in all departments, 
dag to the degrees of A.M., D.B., Ph.D. 
jjnity students may take courses given 
yjhe Faculties of Arts, Literature and 
ace. Personally directed training in 
‘ical religious work. Special curricula 
-‘aratory for missions, religious educa- 
social service. ; 
Correspondence study with Uni- 
e!ty credit in all departments. 
study without University 
~t through the American Institute of 
ed Literature (already taken by 150,- 
students). (50 cents.) ‘ 
| Ministers’ reading courses with 
tng libraries. (Special circular.) 
Complete series of text books for 
ulay Schools, preparatory schools, col- 
g, and theological seminaries. bee 
| Three journals, ‘The Biblical 
id’ ($2.00), “The American Journal 
Theology” ($3.00), “The American 
ina of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
i”? ($4.00). 
| Institutes for church workers. 
/>r information address Divinity School, 
nersity of Chicago, Shailer Mathews, Dean. 


EBAPTIST INSTITUTE 
For Christian Workers 


! Vocational School on Christian and 
oil Service lines. 

\ceptional opportunity for young women 
/ain as pastors’ assistants, or for city, 
2, foreign mission, Sunday School and 
»ement work. Strong faculty and special 
cres. The aim is a thorough knowledge 
‘the Bible, practical methods and the 
iual growth of the students. For 
a.ogue address 


‘ILNOR WILBUR, D. D., President 


21-29 Snyder Ave., Philadelpia, Pa. 


Gordon 


Bible College 


Graduate School of Theology, 3- 
year course. Collegiate and ad- 


, . New and beautiful fireproof buildings 
ormitories. Organized religious work.  Self- 
» For catalog and correspondence, address 

R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


No. 10 “Bring in the Tithes,” 
a new song by Mrs. C. H. Morris, in 


D-WIDE REVIVAL paimvicer 


's of the new and of the latest favorite Gospel 
nd selected hymns. 1 copy of the pamphlet 
 I§ cts.; 2 copies, 25 cts.; 10 copies, $1.00; 
®s, $5.00; 100 copies, $10.00. 

ER BAILEY, Publisher, Station E, Columbus, Ohio 


eon, 


church building. The sum of $20,000 
was pledged last June, and the greater 
part of this has now been paid. The 
present effort was to complete a sum of 
$100,000, including this $20,000, and the 
returns show that the entire amount 
raised in pledges to be paid in a period 
of five years, is $102,290. 


Forward March! 


(Continued from page 351) 
begins. For instance, some years ago a 
Christian Japanese said to me, “I came 
to America to study so that I might 
go back to Japan and teach my _ peo- 
ple; but now I find so much need of 
missionary work among the Japanese 
in America that perhaps I can do more 
good by working here among my peo- 
ple.” Just think of a Japanese com- 
ing to America to be a missionary! 
Do you see how the green of foreign and 
the red of home missions are blended 
there? This Japanese Christian gentle- 
man had been in our foreign mission 
schools in Japan: then when he came to 
America he did home mission work for 
us. 

In the Chinese school in San Francisco, 
or in the Japanese kindergarten in 
Seattle, where you Young Reserves send 
a part of your home mission gifts, are 
little boys and girls who later go to 
China and Japan to tell their own people 
what they have learned in America about 
Jesus Christ. So your home mission 
money extends its good work away over 
to the Orient and helps to do foreign mis- 
sion work, and the red and green are so 
fused that you can’t decide where one 
begins and the other leaves off. Much of 
the money that we give to home missions 
is used in training people for the foreign 
field, and in that way too the colors are 
blended. 

Now for the big campaign! Every 
Young Reserve wants to have a part in 
it, don’t you? What can you do? First 
promise God and yourself that you will try 
sincerely to see what he wants you to do 
and that you will try to do it. Then tell 
your father and mother or your pastor 
that you intend to help in this big under- 
taking that the Baptists have planned. 
Perhaps you will see some way of earn- 
ing some money to give toward the $100,- 
000,000 or some way of saving part of 
what has been given to you. 

Reveille is sounding for the Young Re- 
serves... When April 25 comes and the 
word to advance is given, we want the 
Young Reserves all ready so that each 
one can say, “I have been thinking this 
all over, and I know what I can give and 
what I can do. I am ready.” 

Let other Young Reserves who read 
Tue Baptist hear from you before that 
time, and we will have an exchange of 
ideas. 

To the boy who sends in the best letter 
before May 2, telling how he is saving or 
earning money and how he plans to help 
in the forward movement, we. will give 
a book. Also for the girl sending the 
best letter, teling what she is doing to 
earn or to save money toward this $100,- 
000,000 and what she can do to help, 
there will be another book. Write to 
your friend, 

THE EDITOR FOR THE YOUNG RESERVES. 
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PRINTING 


WITH A HEART 


HE Griffith-Stillings 

Press prepares copy 
and layouts for Folders, 
Booklets and Catalogues 
that attract and awaken 
interest. 


Reliable and competent 
workmen who believe in 
The Golden Rule in 
Business, and who oper- 
ate a Production Council 
to reduce costs. 


It’s a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with men of this 


type. 


Address 
J. EVELETH GRIFFITH, 
Manager 
364-372 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 


CHARACTER, our monthly House Organ 
will be sent for the asking. 


He Can’t Teach 


your boys and girls 
on an 
Empty Stomach. 


If there is to be any future for 
Christian Education you must 


‘‘Feed the Prof.’’ 


Many of the best scholars are leaving the 
teaching profession to get a 


Living Salary in other lines. 


Bucknell University 


will increase the salaries of professors and es- 
tablish 


New Professorships 
out of the $1,500,000 alloted by the 


BOARD OF PROMOTION 


EMORY W. HUNT, President 
WALTER J. SPARKS, Executive Secretary 


ANN rete 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest 
and safety of principal make a 
strong combination of considera- 
tions in favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., 
Executive Secretary, ee East 26th 


Street, New York, N 


America Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. . Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 
276 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Save Money 
Shine Your Shoes 
At Home 


Don’t Waste Time in Wait- 
ing for a Shine at 10c apiece. 


This adjustable all-metal 
Bracket solves the home shin- 
ing problem; a bet- 
ter shine. Less 
cost. 
Use your favorite 
polish, Any child 
} can operate this 
handy bracket: ino 


SENT PREPAID For 


$2. 50 fi skill, no ae nec= 
aS Bm essary. ill save its 
Canadian Price $3 ‘ fost first month. 
SF", Lasts a lifetime. 
F. Se Kay Co. Holdsshoeasinavice; 
8733 Republic Bidg. BRR OVesLap eS: 


Agents Wanted No be bending, no soiled 


CHICAGO 


INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 
particulars, address 


Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 
NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


1509 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL. 


International Uniform Lesson 
(Continued from page 3858) 


creeks when the battle raged, is a sorry 
figure as we see him in the light of Zeb- 
ulon, who jeoparded their lives unto the 
death. And what could contain more 
satire than the picture of Sisera’s mother 
waiting for her son, who lay dead in the 
tent of Jael? The whole song is an evi- 
dence of superior mental ability. 'There 
can be no worthy leadership without 
brains. Short cuts in training for the 
gospel ministry should be discouraged, 
and short courses in college will lead in 
the great majority of cases to short lead- 
ers and a shortness of leaders. 


Personality and Character 

Another word for personality is soul. 
Deborah was a woman of soul. Her cour- 
age, vision, faith in God, power to inspire 
others, are clearly seen in this lesson. 
Barak was so conscious of her soul-power 
that he said, “If thou wilt go with me I 
will go; but if thou wilt not go with me, 
I will not go.” She had won the battle 
against Sisera spiritually in vision and 
by faith before the soldiers were mobil- 
ized. It was this element in the woman 
which made Barak feel that with her 
presence on the field of battle, his forces 
though inferior to the forces of Sisera, 
would be invincible. 


But with it there must be character if 
the leadership is worthy. Deborah was 
a woman of character. She hated sin 
and loved righteousness. While sacri- 
ficing herself on the altar of service for 
her people in a time of crisis, she knew 
that it was not Jabin who had enslaved 
her people, but their own sins. They 
had lost their character for righteous- 
ness; therefore they had lost their free- 
dom. Deborah had all the elements of 
character needed to make a success of 
life. There are ten of them, viz., ambi- 
tion, confidence, loyalty, enthusiasm, 
cheerfulness, reliability, energy, persist- 
ence, initiative, self-control. 

Working with Others 

A true leader never gets very far away 
from his crowd. The successful public 
speaker always begins with his audience 
on their level and carries them with him 
to his level. The big business man never 
has others work for him—they always 
work with him. It was said of the late 
Andrew Carnegie that his success was 
due in large measure to his ability to 
pick his associates and work harmoni- 
ously with’them. Notice that Deborah did 
not try to organize a “death legion” of 
her own to fight Sisera. She did not 
even want to leave her palm tree and go 
with Barak. She was willing that he 
should follow his own initiative. Big 
leaders never want satellites revolving 
around them or parrots imitating them. 
Team work is impossible without a dis- 
tribution of responsibility and the accept- 
ance on the part of the team workers of 
definite tasks... Deborah could ‘inspire 
Barak, but she could not lead an army 
like Barak. Barak in turn could get 
10,000 men together, but he could not 
fight the battle alone. 
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| VICTORY SONG: 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by: 


BOM RODEHEA VER| 


AWAKENING SONGS; SONGS OF SERVIC! 
CAMP FIRE SONGS, 10c—$3.00 Per Hundre 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPAN} 
1053 Monon Blidg., Dpt.B 814 WalnutS) 
Chicago Philadelphia 


and special offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the \ 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The ra 
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WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. Catalogue 
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MODEL EIGHTY-ACRE FARM home 
Ottawa, Kan. (10,000 population). Univé 
(Baptist); excellent high school. vw 
Williams & Son. 
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TEACHERS WANTED—Trememaay 
mand for teachers—practically al 
all sections of the United States—public 
private schools, colleges and_ univers 
Fisk Teachers Agency, Steger Building, 
cago. 


SHEET MUSIC—25 cents—New Miss 
Song: ‘‘Farther Light Call.” HE. E 
tian, 3018 Scarborough Rd., Cleveland 


LAKE CITY, S. D., presents the 
opportunities the times offer, both 
ness and farming. Soil the best; 
generous; land cheap. Public land 
14, 1920. Terms one-tenth cash, 
thirty payments—interest 5 per 
further information address M. L. 
— pastor First Baptist Church, 
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1k Own Foiks 


= 
The Pastor’s Exchange 


(HE Baptist renews its invitation to the pastors to send 
brief accounts of methods of work which have proved 
‘cessful in their churches, and which will be of interest 
(other pastors. “The Pastor’s Exchange,” which we are 
tious to continue and enlarge, may be made one of the 
st useful columns in the entire paper if we can have 
|, Cooperation of that large body of our pastors who are 
ng things in worth-while ways. 


Actions Speak 
Louder Than Words 


Our paid circulation last week was more than 
85,000. As the result of a circular letter the 
churches purchased a little more than 40,000 
copies. 


Baptists Said 


that they wanted Tur Baprist. They give new 
evidence every day that they meant what they 


said. 


Basic Circulation 


The foundation upon which we are building a 
great nation-wide circulation is the combined 
subscription lists of the Standard, the Pacific 
Baptist, Zion’s Advocate and the Journal and 
Messenger. 


Ten Thousand 


During the first two months 10,671 new annual 
subscriptions were received. They continue to 
come in steadily every day. Could there be any 


better vote of confidence? 


P. 8S. We forgot to state that the only reason 
that we did not sell 100,000 copies of the Promo- 
tion Number was that our paper stock ran out, 
even after we had bought up the available sup- 
ply in Chicago. Several large orders were 
turned down on this account. 
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Tho Bulletin Board 


The Cancellation of Pledges 


aN STATEMENT appeared in the issue of THE Baptist for 
March 20 which was a bit misleading. “All benevolent 
pledges toward objects within the Survey made in the local 
church are automatically cancelled on May 1, 1920, and new 
pledges for four years will be made to take their place on a 
higher standard of giving April 25-May 2.” 

This statement refers simply to the pledges made on ac- 
count of the regular church benevolence. It does not refer at 
all to special pledges made to schools and colleges, pledges 
made directly to the missionary societies or other institutions. 
These pledges are not automatically cancelled by the new 
pledges and are cancelled only when the person who made a 
pledge prefers to substitute for it a larger or more inclusive 
pledge, in which case he should notify the institution for which 
the pledge was given of his intention to change it. A large 
number of pledges for various institutions are now outstanding. 
Few of these are for items included in the budget, and their 
cancellation would cause great confusion. Let these old pledges 
stand and make your pledges for the New World Movement in 
addition. 


Education for Horrified People 


HIS experience of a Methodist church in giving is encourag- 

ing and inspiring: 

“A Methodist church in an industrial community in Phila- 
delphia used to give for beneficence $800. In the Centenary 
Campaign it was allotted $5400 per year. The people were hor- 
rified and, furthermore, did not like the plan suggested, which 
is the same as in our plan book. However, they later decided 
that if they worked the plan as suggested by their headquarters, 
there could be no “come-back’ on the church. They did so, and 
secured in pledges $5400. In addition to this, the Sunday school 
pledged $400, and since the pledges were made and have been 
in the process of being paid, the current expense account has 
increased $700 over the previous year.” 


“The World at the Cross Roads” 


HE printing press and the camera have again given one of 

their best products to the furtherance of the work of the 
New World Movement in “The World at the Cross Roads,” by 
Miss Margaret Applegarth. Mechanically and artistically, the 
work is of the highest order and commends itself at once to the 
most critical eye. Its approach to its audience is by the way 
of personality. It brings the world to those whom it would 
reach by showing the world’s people just as they are today. It 
is a pageant in print, a prayer in pictures. Bernard Shaw 
says he does not need to come to the United States to see it. 
He has already seen our skyscrapers and crowded streets in 
the movies and knows New York from every angle and every 
viewpoint, even that of a bird in the air. This little book takes 
you around the world. The pictures are alive with personality. 
Each one puts you on the spot—right there. Often you are 
thankful that it is only in the picture that this is true. Each 
of them cries with its own voice to your heart. The danger is 
that the first turn of the pages will give you such an impres- 
sion of abundance that you will lay it down with only a cur- 
sory glance. Don’t do that. Also, as if these eye-appeals were 
not enough, the pictures on each page are gathered up in a 
composite photograph in the carefully-chosen, cleanly-printed, 
large-lettered, wide-spaced lines of the text. Read every word— 
not one is gratuitous. 

Here in your hands is the world across seas and at home— 
not only the confessedly pagan lands, but America with its 
foreign mission field in home mission territory. 

We would not give the impression that the book is all 
tears—far from it. There are pages of smiles. The sun has 
broken through the clouds. Rejoice as you see what has been 
done and is being done. Look at the groups of Baptist youth in 
our schools and colleges in training to answer the challenge 
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of the book. Here is a tonic for the despondent, the 
shadowings of the glory of the coming triumphs. | 

We cannot believe but that this new presentation of 
field of effort and promise will have the highest usefulness 
row. Surely no one can look at its first few pages with | 
attention but must read it to the end. What a climax, by 
way, is the last page! When have you seen anything be 
than that? The whole work would seem to have been d 
nated as a companion piece to the study of the Survey) 
should take its place side by side with it in all our classes: 
individual study. 


For the Master’s Sake 


NSTANCES multiply of heroic faith in the smaller chure 

State Promotion Director Wm. G. Russell of Pennsyly: 
received the following from the pastor of a church of th: 
eight members: | 

“Yours of the nineteenth at hand and contents noted. 

quota is $1900 for the five-year period. A big job! But { 
there’s some credit in doing a big thing, and especially for: 
Master. It seems to us that an every-member canvass wi 
not be the best for — Church, for the members are | 
sense poor and depend upon the various industries which’ 
not always stable. But with faith in and love for our glor 
Lord, we as a church have accepted this quota with the 
standing that if the Lord tarry we’ll do this, and hope not | 
to reach it, big as it is for a little flock, but hope to go over 
top. To reach it is our duty, but to go over it is am 
Wish you the very best. Hoping to show the Lord Jesu 
the way we do this that we do in some sense appreaiag 
great work for us, we beg to remain ; 


A Japanese Baptist Makes Good 


AST as things are moving in the Hast now, still it come! 

most of us with a certain startling strangeness, albe 
happy surprise, to read of such an appointment as that 1! 
I. Akahori, a Japanese graduate of Crozer Theological Semin} 
and a Baptist, to be commissioner of social work on the ‘ 
of the governor of the Osaka prefecture. There are four p' 
inces in the Osaka prefecture with their social, labor and! 
dustrial problems. Mr. Akahori was elected for this impor) 
position because of his acquaintance with social, educati(! 
and religious conditions in America. He is to be the hi 
also of the foreign relations department. One of his ¢i 
duties will be to read English and American books, magaz’ 
and newspapers, selecting from them material for the gover) 
to study. 


Missionaries and Business Men 
( 


T happened on a west-bound passenger train not many a 
since. All night long we had been crawling through | 
Mohawk Valley in the teeth of a howling blizzard. AS | 
dawned, our iron horse, exhausted and panting for bre! 
came to a full stop in a huge snow drift where it remained 
the greater part of a day. 
I had followed the porter into the smoking compartn 

of the Pullman to inquire about breakfast, when I notice 
well-groomed, middle-aged gentleman sitting by the wind 
nervously puffing at a cigarette. As I entered the compartm 
a passenger addressed a question to him about China. F 
was an opportunity, perhaps, to add to my store of mis 
knowledge, so attracting the attention of the stranger, I asl 
“Are you familiar with conditions in China, sir?” “Rath 
he replied with an air of self-confidence. “I have spent 
past thirty-five years there in the manufacture of Wo 
yarns.” “Tell me,” I continued eagerly, “how are | 
Christian missionaries and their work regarded by Ameri 
business men in China?” “Those of us who have lived lo 
in the country think they have done more harm than 8 
perhaps you know that their converts are from the very 10) 
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is of the population.” (Unfavorable critics of Christian 
ions have always sneeringly flung out that remark.) I 
‘cealed my surprise at his answer and said, “What, in your 
gment, was the cause of the Chinese revolution? I suppose 
/, were in China when those remarkable reform edicts were 
yed—establishing a system of western schools, prohibiting 
t-binding, abolishing the opium traffic, proclaiming the Chris- 
1 Sunday as a rest day, and laying the foundations of a 
uocracy. How were these changes brought about?” He never 
pected my purpose but answered without hesitation, “The 
jent body of China were in large measure responsible for 
se reforms.” “Indeed,” I replied, “who gave the vision of 
1iew China to them? Who awoke in them the desire to 
sake their nation on the model of the Christian democracy 
‘the West?” “O,” said my fellow traveler, “they got the 
“it in the mission schools and in the universities of Eng- 
ud and America.” “That is interesting,” I said. ‘Has the 
lution benefited China?’ “Undoubtedly,” replied the busi- 
{; man. “I think it was the greatest movement in Chinese 
jory.” “Then,” I asked, “what becomes of your statement 
). the missionaries have done more harm than good in 
Ina?” The man saw that he had unwittingly been led into 
jap. He was plainly embarrassed and at a loss how to answer 
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4 I saw his embarrassment and, not wishing to press my 
jntage further, shifted our conversation to another subject. 
‘oarted with the usual courtesies. 

My chance acquaintance is typical of a class of business 
' in foreign countries who rejoice in the movement for 
yeracy which is sweeping over the far East, but who have 
word of praise for the Christian missionaries to whom, 
» than to any other group of men, is due the awakening of 
C nations to a life of personal and national freedom. 

(The above is taken from “Leaves from the Notebook of 
leld Secretary,” by Rev. William Reid. ) 


In Training 


‘IE following message from State Campaign Director A. E. 
Godfrey of South Dakota reached us too late for inclusion 
/ the others in the issue of last week. It is characteristic 
iat breezy state and is brave and confident like the rest: 
‘th Dakota’s Baptist squad is at the training table. Appe- 
| hearty, spirits good. With careful coaching and a little 
-r knowledge of the track, we will be able to hit the stride 
Dut a break and will finish with the winners.” 


_ Splendid Progress in the Northwest 


IV. ALONZO M. PETTY, field worker, writes from San 
| Francisco: 


(Both the pastors’ conferences and the conference of cam- 
). directors—Interchurch and denominational—throughout 
lorthwest have now been held, leaving only the county con- 
‘ces. You will be pleased to know that these conferences 
all been what might be justly characterized an unusual 
‘Ss. The utmost harmony has prevailed. Our denomina- 
18 most thoroughly aroused. I think I state the simple 
| in saying that we are in the very front of the vanguard 
. In all these conferences our denominational men have 
n themselves the equal of any others and, in most cases, 
hey were supermen in their respective places. The con- 
tions made by Mrs. Montgomery, Dr. Agar and Mr. Isaacs 
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were of an unusually high order and along lines that will be 
telling in the future, though powerful for the present. Inci- 
dentally.I might say that good word comes from every direction 
regarding Dr. Heath’s conferences here. He has left behind 
him a host of admirers and strong believers in his qualifica- 
tions for his high place. Mr. Protzman has in his quiet way 
won the confidence and the love of all the coast workers. There 
was no mistake made when he was selected for regional di- 
rector. Our convention secretaries showed by their words and 
prayers, and often their tears, how heavily the burden is rest- 
ing upon them and how determined they are, each in his field 
by the Lord’s help to go over the top.” 


For the Suffering Children 


T HE total amount reported in Tur Baprist for March 20 was 
$472.35. We hereby acknowledge receipts since that date 
of the following amounts: A friend, $5; Chas. E. Drew, Bunker 
Hill, Ill., $50; Frank M. LaBar, Minerva, N. Y., $5; Walworth 
(N. Y.) Church, $14; A. E. Brand, Norwich, Conn., $5; Bethel 
Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., $25; H. E. Coleman, Ardmore, Okla., 
$10; Miss W. Lang, Morristown, N. J., $2; Mrs. S. E. Barber, 
Coldwater, Mich., $3; a friend, $20; Blanche Gilmore, Pipestone, 
Minn., $1; A. M. Watts, Plymouth, N. Eile Dray eA wane 
ham, Des Moines, Iowa, $5. Amount received to date. $618. 


Mission Textbooks 


d Fee Central Committee on the United Study of Foreign 
Missions announces as its textbooks for 1920-1921, books by 
Mrs. Montgomery and Miss Applegarth, each of them dealing 
with the Bible. It is interesting to note that these two inter- 
denominational books, which will be used by the women’s so- 
cieties of Protestant churches, numbering some 25,000,000 com- 
municants, are both written by Baptists. 

The senior textbook by Helen Barrett Montgomery is called 
“The Bible and Missions,” and its chapter headings are as fol- 
lows: The Missionary Message of the Old Testament: The 
Missionary Message of the New Testament: Every Man in His 
Own Tongue; The Travels of the Book; The Influence of the 
Book on the Nations; The Leaves of the Tree. The price is 
40 cents in paper, or 60 cents in cloth covers, with postage 
7 cents extra in each case. 

The junior textbook is by Margaret T. Applegarth and 
bears the title, “Lamp Lighters Across the Sea.” The names 
of the six chapters are: Handing Down the Big Little Library; 
The Book the Cobbler Made; Behind Closed Windows; The 
Book Fished Out of the Water; Answering the Giant Question 
Mark; Speaking Their Language. The price is 35 cents in 
paper covers, with 4 cents extra for postage, and 60 cents in 
cloth, with 7 cents for postage. Orders for these books can 
be sent to the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society or to M. H. 
Leavis, agent, West Medford, Mass. 


Athletes in Our Philippine Mission 


A‘ the Inter-Visayan Athletic Meet held at Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands, early in January, a splendid showing was made 
by the boys of the Baptist Mission. Several athletes who were 
on their way to Manila to attend the meet to be held there at 
carnival time were in Iloilo recently. “Three from Capiz,” 
writes Dr. R. C. Thomas, “were in my Bible class one morning. 
Castillon, the famous sprinter, who did the hundred-yard dash 
in ten seconds here, was in the dispensary a day or so ago. He 
said he had not taken a stand for Christ yet, but he wished to 
read the Bible. I fully believe he will do so, and I hope so most 
fervently, as he appears to me to be a natural leader. How we 
covet these young men who can lead!” 
* * * 

Prof. F. L. Anderson writes us that the list of the members 
of the Denominational Day committee, printed on the covering 
letter which was sent out with the Denominational Day pro- 
gram, omits the name of Rev. W. S. Abernethy of Kansas City, 
a valued member of the committee who has done his full share 
of the work. Though merely the mistake of a clerk, it is only 
right to correct it as far as possible. 

* * * 


? 


Attendance at the morning chapel in the new Mabie Mem- 
orial School for boys is voluntary, and the average attendance 
has been about 80 per cent of the student body. This school 
was opened at Yokohama, Japan, in the spring of 1919, and 
last December, out of the 145 students, twenty-four were pro- 
fessing Christians and thirty-four were from Christian homes. 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 


HE twentieth century disciple of Jesus must 

face and answer this question. If we are to 
meet the demand, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’’? we must decide first of all who our neigh- 
bor is. Fortunately we are not left to struggle un- 
aided, for the Master has gone far towards making 
clear the answer in the wonderful story with which 
he replied to the query of the lawyer. Now, as then, 
racial lines must be disregarded. The black man 
and the brown man and the yellow man are all 
neighbors of ours if they have need of help which 
we can give. Do we not just here come upon a 
general rule applying to all circumstances? Are 
we not justified in assuming that human need on 
the one side and ability to meet that need on the 
other constitute a situation in which the spirit of 
neighborliness should find expression? If so, then 
not only are.racial distinctions swept away, but 
distance is negligible so long as the need exists and 
the power to relieve is present. 

Nothing is more evident than that this world 
of ours has shrunken greatly in recent days. We 
have been accustomed to speak of ‘‘those far-dis- 
tant lands,’’ but now they have been brought near. 
We have thought of the misery and ignorance of 
the peoples of Africa as at a long remove from 
our more fortunate American life. Behold! Africa 
is at our door. The urbanite has conceived of the 
destitute rural regions as outside of his bailiwick, 
and the farmer has thanked God that the degrada- 
tion found in the great city is at a long remove from 
his quiet home. Now it has become apparent that 
city and country are interlocked and interdepend- 
ent, and that neither can suffer or prosper without 
involving the other. That we are ‘‘members one of 
another’’ has received startling emphasis during 
the past six years. 

The New World Movement recognizes this fact 
and builds upon it. It is not a movement in behalf 
of any one section or class regardless of the inter- 
ests of other sections and classes. It does not con- 
tent itself with one form of ministry, but considers 
and serves the whole man. It undertakes to meet 
all human need that it may meet man’s supreme 
need of spiritual renewal. It is a world movement 
in its scope and a new world movement in its pur- 
pose and spirit. It brings the spirit of that new 
world, which Jesus saw and sought to bring in, to 
bear upon humanity in order to make that new 
world a reality. The Christian man in Boston is 
tied up to the pagan in Africa, and the Christian 
woman in Polk County, Wisconsin, is brought close 
to her erring sister in Chicago. Men engrossed in 
business have the welfare of little children laid 
upon their hearts, and children in our Christian 
homes are taught how they may help in making the 
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world what God would have it to be. 
has become one big neighborhood. 
To those who share Christ’s passion for hum; 
ity, these increased contacts with their fellow n 
bring a deep satisfaction. Hven if our means ; 
limited and our ability to help in bringing the g 
pel with its blessings to the whole world is grea 
less than we could wish, yet it is exhilarating 
know that our benefactions may reach to the utt 
most parts of the earth. Each dollar that we g 
in the $100,000,000 drive will be a factor in build 
up Christian schools, furnishing a fair chance| 
neglected childhood, healing the sick in dist 
China, preaching the gospel in darkest Africa, m 
istering to the friendless and degraded in our gr 
cities, caring for aged ministers and missionar' 
and will aid in other forms of service too numer 
to be listed here. Is there not something im t 
thought which quickens the pulse and makes | 
heart glow? No matter how isolated we may) 
or how narrow the circle in which we live, thro 
this great movement all boundaries are thro 
down, space is annihilated, and we become memb’ 
of a world neighborhood. a 
Here are the wounded and dying of many la! 
lying by the way along which we pass. They 
our neighbors, and to succor them is our high pi 
ilege. Not only that, but we know that in them | 
Christ finds representation. His solemn wo 
come to us across the centuries, warning Us ft) 
here is service which we may render him. To 1 
lect those with whom he has identified himself 1) 
bring upon us his condemnation. To ministel! 
them is to win his ‘‘well done.’’ It is a great | 
for Christians—a day of unparalleled opportu! 
and of corresponding responsibility. On the dj 
from April 25 to May 2 we shall reveal the meas! 
in which the spirit of neighborliness, the spirit 
Jesus Christ, has entered into and taken possess) 
of us, individually and as a denomination. 


Play the Game 2 | 


OW and then we hear of something in com! 
tion with the campaign which does not , 
please us. Possibly someone says something \ 
which we can not agree. It may be that not all 
methods employed commend themselves 10 | 
judgment. We may question whether all legitin 
interests are included, and whether some are! 
eluded which should have been shut out. — 
Why not take it for granted that honest, | 
scientious and capable men have done 4 
doing their level best? No plan is perfect, 
only a few men even fancy that they are infall 
Our denomination requested a certain grou} 
people to make a survey, and it was done. Ano 
group was asked to suggest certain changes 1 
ganization, and that also was done. Wit 
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|] unanimity the delegates at Denver voted to 
spt the findings of the survey committee as mak- 
| clear a great denominational obligation, and 
pted the suggested changes in organization in 
er that we might have the most efficient ma- 
jery possible with which to undertake the task 
neeting that obligation. 

Now we are trying to make the goal. If the 
1 to the right or to the left of us does not win 
approval, shall we therefore take to the side- 
's! That is not good sportsmanship. We are 
to win, and if the play is sometimes not exactly 
we would have planned it, what of it? The 
ig that matters is that we win. To do this every 
a must play the game. If we must criticise, wait 
il after May 2. 


he Dean of Durham Defies Ecclesias- 
ticism 

| REMARKABLE thing happened recently in 
. the ancient cathedral of Durham, England. 
‘en thousand people crowded the cathedral to 
ir Dr. Jowett preach. It was neither the fame 
a great preacher nor the desire to hear a mas- 
'y sermon that produced such a congregation; 
ras the fact that, for the first time since the Res- 
ation in 1662, a non-conformist minister was to 
ach in an Anglican cathedral. 

The dean of Durham had defied the canons of 
‘lusiveness which forbade any minister who had 
' been ordained by a bishop of the Church of 
zland to preach in a pulpit of that church. The 
\tation was extended deliberately for the pur- 
‘e of proving that the dean of Durham recog- 
pd non-conformist churches as fully and posi- 
‘ly churches of Christ, and their ministers as 
erving of recognition as fully and positively or- 
ned ministers of Christ. 

The English crowd was quick to catch the sig- 
hace of the occasion. The mayor and other 
vers of the city attended in state. The Salvation 
ny and the Free Church Council marched in 
‘cession to the services. Students and faculty 
the university were present en masse. The 
,ers’ association attended in a body. Two hours 
re the service standing room was at a pre- 
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The High Church party was not slower to sense 
situation. The archbishops of Canterbury and 
York tried in vain to induce the Bishop of Dur- 
11 to forbid the service. He, poor man, torn be- 
‘en obedience to ecclesiastical authority and his 
ightened conscience, made on amusing compro- 
e. He announced that he should refuse to at- 
‘1 the service, but that he approved of the dean’s 
‘pose. . 
Dr. Jowett faced the expectant congregation 
a full appreciation of the meaning of the event, 
‘In unshadowed consciousness of a message that 
seended oceasions, however significant, as he 
‘ached Christ to the waiting people. 

Only one episode marred the great moment. 
| ex-Baptist pastor, who had accepted episcopal 
ation as a priest of ‘‘the Church,’’ shouted 
as Dr. Jowett announced his text: ‘‘I am the 


‘ 


churchmen to protest.’’ 
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vicar of Wheatley Hall, and I call on all loyal 
The big voices of the 
miners drowned his protest as they began singing, 
‘‘When I survey the wondrous cross.’’ The audi- 
ence joined them, and under cover of the thun- 
derous sound the sputtering objector was hustled 
out of the cathedral, and his dignity still further 
injured by the unsympathetic crowd in the streets. 
The occasion is only one of many which show 
the tide in the Church of England that runs deep 
and swift against priestcraft, sacerdotalism and 
exclusive claims. Some day the break must come 
when the numerically small, but socially and po- 
litically powerful, group which sympathizes with 
Rome in church polity and dogma will go the whole 
way to Rome: and the great mass of Englishmen 
who are evangelistic in sympathy—the so-called 
Low Church party—will refuse longer to be par- 
titioned off from their brother Protestants in the 
non-conformist churches. God speed the day! 


What if We Tithed? 


MONG all our churches there is great interest 
in the subject of tithing. The argument for 
this practice from the Biblical standpoint is strong. 
Equally powerful is the argument from results, 
both spiritual and financial. We may here stress 
the latter for a little. Can the church carry 
through its great program? Can it meet the 
world’s need? Can it carry the gospel to the mul- 
titudes who are yet untouched? Every man who 
has looked into the matter will say that it can do 
this and more if the practice of tithing becomes 
common. The Interchurch World Movement has 
recently been publishing some figures which en- 
force this. We commend them to the careful con- 
sideration of our readers. 

The total expenditures of American Protestant 
churches for the year 1918, including both local 
expenses and benevolences, were $249,778,835. If 
2 per cent of the members of these same churches 
had an income of $5000 a year and tithed it, they 
could pay all the expenses of the churches for that 
year. If 4 per cent had incomes of $2500 and 
tithed, or if 5 per cent had incomes of $2000 and 
did the same, or if two members in each twenty- 
three had the income of the bricklayer—$6.25 a day 
—and tithed, they could pay this entire amount. 
The Alabama waitress gets, without tips, 57 cents 
aday. This is the lowest wage known in the United 
States. If one out of every two Protestant church 
members in the United States gave a tithe of this 
wage, all the expenses of a year like 1918 would 
be paid and there would be a balance of $10,681,278. 
If every member gave such a tithe, namely, 5.7 
cents a day, the total would pay for all the 1918 
local expenses and benevolences and leave a mar- 
gin of more than $270,000,000. The small sum 
of 13.7 cents a day from each member of the Prot- 
estant churches of this country would maintain all 
church expenditures on the 1918 basis and provide 
for new work throughout the world $1,000,000,000 
a year. 

In 1918 the average contribution of the mem- 
bers of the Baptist churches in the territory of the 
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Northern Baptist Convention was 5 
mills a day. 
much more than that each day on pleasures and 
luxuries. If this average could be increased to 5.7 
cents a day, we should not only raise the money 
we are now after, but have a substantial margin. 
If this average could be further increased to 10 or 
15 cents a day, the Baptists would do a world work 
of unprecedented power. We shall all do well to 
sit down for a time with these figures, and then to 
kneel down and pray about them. 


eents and 3 


What Sort of Promotion Promotes? 


N our issue for Feb. 7 we printed a brief state- 
| ment concerning the children of the Near Kast 
and offered to receive and transmit any funds 
which readers of THE Baptist might wish to give to 
save the children of these lands from starvation. 
The response has been general and most generous. 

This case is not cited in order to increase the 
gifts to this specific object, but as illustrating an 
important principle in all promotional undertak- 
ings. Give the people concrete facts! No eloquent 
words, no pathetic generalizations, have such power 
to reach the heart and the pocketbook as resides in 
the presentation of real conditions. Neither is it 
always necessary to tack a plea on to the statement 
of facts. They will make their own plea. 

We often hear it asserted that Christian people 
should give to Christian missions because of love 
for Christ and his cause, without reference to spe- 
cific needs. This assertion has not a little in its 
favor. The spirit of Jesus was the spirit of serv- 
ice, and his disciples will share that spirit. But 
even the helpfulness of Jesus was in response to 
specific need. He did not heal those whom he did 
not know, or open the blind eyes of people of whom 
he had never heard. To be sure, there were no 
philanthropic institutions in his time, and if there 
had been, we can imagine that he would have co- 
operated in their support. However, no organiza- 
tion can so awaken the interest or pull upon the 
sympathies as does personal need. 

THe Baptist believes that in the great cam- 
paign which is now on in our denomination, noth- 
ing is of such promotional value as facts concern- 
ing the various departments of our work. Because 
of this conviction, we have aimed to give our read- 
ers information concerning mission fields and mis- 
sion work at home and abroad. Each week we 
have printed descriptive articles setting forth what 
is being done and what needs to be done for the 
world’s redemption. While no week has passed 
without editorial treatment of some phase of the 
great undertaking in which we are engaged, we are 
persuaded that if our constituency is to be moved 
to sacrificial giving it will be by being brought face 
to face with the world’s dire need of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The medical work in foreign 
lands, the Negro, the frontier community, the im- 
migrant, the oriental in America—all these and 


many more have been pictured for our readers in 


the past few weeks. If the human need implicit in 


these articles does not reach and move our hearts, 
what will? 


Every one of these members spent. 


THE \ BAG 


Mexico's Real Need 


Hk friends of armed intervention by the Unit 
40 States in Mexico continue from day to day 
present their case. And it is idle to suppose th 
the constant repetition does not make an impr 
sion upon the public. Such publicity often ep 
in a popular explosion, which is possibly the pr 
ent intention. 

We have no thought of claiming that conditio 
in our neighboring republic are ideal. There is, 
places an insecurity of life and property which; 
foreign to all our ideas of what should exist in 
well-ordered state, and there is desperate pover 
and ignorance. But it does not follow that arm 
intervention, or the following of such a policy | 
the United States pursued in Cuba, is the prop 
course. The expense of patrolling the border hj 
been enormous, and he is an optimistic man w 
can say that the results justify it. Nor is a ré 
solution likely to come that way. | 

The greatest service the United States ¢| 
do Mexico, and the only one which will gi 
abiding results so far as national peace and inti 
national friendship are concerned, may be eall| 
friendly Christian penetration. The expenditw: 
on churches and Christian schools and hospitals | 
one-fourth of the amount of money which has, 
ready been spent on our military measures wot 
in a few years not only bring order to the Mexica| 
but make them our permanent friends. The m! 
sionaries are the only people who are working | 
a statesmanlike way on the Mexican problem. 
now the Christian churches will grapple with t 
situation in the way its importance demands, ’ 
shall soon become as neighborly with the peo} 
to the south as with our other neighbors to t 
north. Such work must inevitably be done soon 
or later. Why not act now on the informati 
which has been gathered for us by the New Wo 
and Interchurch movements? | 


Where shall the workers be found to earry 0 
the enlarged program of the Northern Baptist Cc 
vention when the $100,000,000 has been raise 
The question is of the first importance, for train 
workers cannot be had at a moment’s notice, and 
occupying the minds of all the national societi 
As a contribution towards a solution, the Womai 
American Baptist Home Mission Society is off 
ing to one young woman in each state within t 
field of the convention a scholarship covering af 
course of one, two or three years (including boar 
in the Missionary Training School in Chicas 
Such a generous and far-sighted offer should ¢ 
able consecrated young women who are not al 
of themselves to pay the expenses of proper tra 
ing to prepare themselves for their part at 
great task of Christianizing America. They ¥ 
be expected, of course, on the completion of t 
course, to give two years’ service to the Woma 
Society. In view of this offer, pastors may t 
more confidently call for life enlistments i 
among the young women of our churches, andt 
response should be quick. 
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| Domine, Credo 


“JT is not mine to see a burning bush; 

| No vision comes to me of might supernal, 

' No radiant forecast of a light eternal 

That would my foolish futile murmurs hush. 
‘Ah! it would warm my heart, “this cold clay clod,” 
If I might see a bush on fire with God. 

IN ot mine to have Jehovah send his hosts 

. To help me fight my battles; unavailing 

_ My efforts seem, and soon, my courage failing, 
The enemy an easy victory boasts. 

And yet how brave and dauntless I should be 
If God’s fair angels came to strengthen me. 


By VIRGINIA CRAIG HOWES 


Not mine to lean upon His tender heart 
And know myself beloved; nor mine the hearing 
Of praise like that for Mary, the endearing, 
Wise words for her who chose the better part ; 
Nor mine the wonder, joy as keen as pain, 
When one had suffered death, sweet life again. 


Not mine a portion of the loaves that fed 

The throng; no miracle is mine to cherish. 

My hopes go wandering, my ambitions perish, 
My heart aches for the joys that are long dead ; 
Yet worn with struggling, faint with pain and grief, 
Lord, I believe. Help thou my unbelief. 


| The Missionary Motive 
| Its Appeal to the Youth of Our Day 


| BOY’S pocket and a boy’s heart are pretty apt to con- 
tain the same kind of a miscellaneous assortment of 
f odds and ends. The raw material of youth is the same 
Y everywhere. It is a singular jumble of selfishness, 
»iment, idealism, meanness, clear vision, pettiness, heroism 
> generosity. 

Heredity and past training determine which of these ele- 
ts predominate, but it is evident that the right stimulus 
i serve to clear the debris from about any one of them and 
ie it to emerge as the dominating factor in life and determine 
| kind of individual the youth is to be. 

\It is here that maturity owes a debt to youth. It should 
ish such a stimulus from its own experience as will insure 
ght choice, and should then so govern the environment as 
jake the stimulus effective. 

There must be a choice. There comes a day when it is high 
i to sort out that pocket. It is impossible for all these ele- 
‘ts to grow in equal proportions. Many of them are 
lually antagonistic. Some will develop and others atrophy. 
ljultimate man is the product of the elements upon which 
‘choice falls. 

‘We owe it to our young people to give them an adequate 
‘entation of the missionary motive. In itself it is the test 
| touchstone of life. It acts as a chemical re-agent, and at 
‘moment of its effective introduction the elements of moral 
«th group themselves about it. When the missionary motive 
‘met a response in the heart of youth, there emerges a group 


pulses which constructively interweave into a definite 
| ose, 

There is the impulse to self-giving. It may co-exist with 
(eer mixture of other motives. But it can hardly be said 
to be entirely absent from the heart of youth. A sergeant 
je service overseas relates the story of a young fellow who 
.sent to France for replacement. Jealous of the two gold 
jes worn by the men in whose company he now found him- 
| he went to the nearest town, bought similar stripes and 
tthem on. Nothing was said, but his fellows prepared to 
Lae a lesson. The head sergeant purchased a Croix de 
“re, borrowed the captain’s Sam Brown belt, and staged an 
toe ceremony in the dusk of the evening remote from the 
' in which the company indulged in much hilarity, while 
lot decorated the young man with the medal. Yel- 
you call him; but the impulse to sacrifice was there. Two 
r later the entire regiment stood at attention while Gen. 
n himself pinned the Croix de Guerre, with palm, upon the 
| man. He had gone over the top alone at night and 


sht in seventeen prisoners and seven machine guns. 


> 


BY te bl. jo LERRIGO 


It was the impulse to Self-giving which underlay the won- 
derful morale of the American troops. When combined with a 
simple Christian faith, it was sometimes free from any admix- 
ture of grosser sentiments, The teaching of a Christian home 
spoke in the clear ringing note of the message written by 
Lieut. Kenneth MacLeish before he fell in battle: “I have no 
fears! I have no regrets! I have only to thank God for such a 
wonderful opportunity to serve him and the world. No! if I 
must make the supreme sacrifice, I will do it gladly and I will 
do it honorably and bravely, as your son should, and the life 
that I lay down will be my preparation for the grander, finer 
life that I shall take up. I shall live!” 

There is the impulse to self-development. Small boys want 
to be big. Youth wants to be important—feels, indeed, that it 
is important. And youth is right about it. It knows its tempta- 
tion to littleness and also its potentialities of greatness. In a 
recent number of the Yale Review appeared the following lines: 


STARS 


I am the Captain of my soul, 

Beneath the heaven of All Souls, 

And see them twinkling all about 

Who won through to their briary goals; 
When I look up into the dome 

Their gathered constellations wreathe— 
The Great, the Faithful, trooping home— 
I am so small, I scarcely breathe. 


Iam so great—for I am I. 

Not one, of all the starry band, 
Went just the way I travel by 

To overtake my fatherland, 

Seeking forever mine own Sign, 
Lord of my spirit’s lone estate, 

My soul’s a heaven where they shine 
A part of me—I am So great. 


Thrice blest is he who at the moment of choice can furnish 
the stimulus which will lead youth’s purpose to crystallize 
about the greatness of life rather than its littleness. There is 
a condition of plastic potentiality which may concrete in self- 
service, money service, or world service. When youth offers 
life, it is following the road to highest self-development. 

There is the impulse to invest life constructively. Young 
men and women today are insistent that their powers shall be 
judged by actual achievement. One reason why men are turn- 
ing in larger numbers to the secondary phases of Christian 
service than to the direct ministry of the gospel is this desire 
to build something concrete and to see their efforts emerge in 
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constructive results. Failing to realize the basic constructive 
value of the work of spiritual leadership, they seek tangible 
results in medical, industrial, social or educational service. 
They have an inner urging to institutionalize their life’s 
product. 

But we must not fail to realize that this desire is closely 
knit to the principle of self-giving. To be one’s biggest self 
and then to abandon that self to a constructive kingdom task 
is the purpose which is crystallizing now in the thinking of our 
young people perhaps to a greater degree than ever before. 

And construction is always built upon sacrifice. At La 
Panne, almost the last foothold of ground left to the Belgians 
by the German advance, stands a great memorial hospital. Spread 
out over acres of ground are the wards, operating rooms, power 
house, disinfecting plant and steam laundry. And dominating 
it upon the sand dune above is a little chapel and the grave 
of the brave soul whose self-giving made possible this great 
plant. It was Madame DePage, wife of Dr. DePage, chief 
surgeon and director, who went to the United States to voice 
the fearful extremity of her people. Returning home, suc- 
cessful, with a certified check for a million francs, she sailed 
upon the “Lusitania.” Among the bodies tenderly laid out and 
cared for upon the Irish shore was hers. And tightly clasped in 
the dead hand was the check for a million francs. Not 
always will the sacrifice be required in just this way, 
but the annals of missionary service today are crowded 
with stories of those who are thus uniting self-giving 
and constructive achievement. 

There is the impulse to meet life at its point of 
greatest need. This is the logic of generosity. It under- 
lies and supports the missionary motive. One of the 
commonest statements of the Student Volunteer is, “I 
should like to go where the need is greatest.” And this 
becomes the dominating principle of life’s action in the 
man who has given himself to world service. This is 
why the missionary springs so promptly through the 
door of need opened ‘by a great national calamity, such 
as famine in India, or floods in China. Dr. H. W. New- 
man had been engaged for five years in successful medi- 
cal work in South China, having charge of the hospital 
at Ungkung, when the call of greater need led him to 
enter the American Red Cross work in Siberia. He was 
placed in charge of the anti-typhus campaign and lived 
in a car on the Siberian Railroad while waging a success- 
ful battie against typhus fever, the disease of the under- 
fed. Maj. Geo. W. Simmons, special Red Cross com- 
missioner, is quoted regarding Dr. Newman’s work as 
follows: “In the history of the Red Cross achievement 
in Siberia, there will be no greater credit due any in- 
dividual than that due Dr. Newman for the successful 
accomplishment of his anti-typhus work at Cheliabinsk and Pe- 
tropavlosk. Almost without American aid, Dr. Newman cleaned 
out a factory building and installed an efficient typhus hospital 
and later built up a hospital of 450 beds at Petropavlosk, where, 
under his direction, the mortality rate was cut down by two- 
thirds.” Dr. Newman, now Major Newman, was organizing a 
surgical hospital of 1500 beds when he was compelled to evacuate 
before the Bolshevik’s advance. He then fell a victim to the 
disease which he had been so successfully combating and while 
seriously ill was carried five weeks to the port of embarkation 
whence he returned to America. 

It is the argument of need in the foreign mission appeal 
which has stirred the hearts of our young people beyond almost 
any other element: the appeal of destitution in physical and 
mental things, but, above all, the appeal which lies in the moral 
and spiritual poverty of the non-Christian world. 

Mr. Linzell of India tells of a village of 3000 where the 
leaders came together to examine their moral situation. They 
discovered a condition of social filth well-nigh indescribable. 
There is nothing remarkable about this when one considers the 
usual phenomena of social life in India, but it is worthy of note 
that there was enough spiritual insight among them to enable 
them to trace the condition to its source. “No wonder we are 
so depraved,” they said, ‘‘while we are worshipping these licen- 
tious gods and goddesses.” They decided to change their relig- 
ion, and a committee was appointed to choose a new one. They 
deliberated a week. Overtures made by the Mohammedans and 
the Arya Somaj were rejected. Finally they decided to adopt 


* emphasized by the fact that the missionary had to reply t 
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Christianity, and a messenger was sent to the missionary 
the adjacent town. The overwhelming need of the situati 


there was no worker to send to them. 

Unmet need is shattering to the peace of the Christia n 80 
It pours over the spirit like a devastating flood, and th ei 
pulse is to fing oneself into the breach. ‘ 

There is the lure of the unfamiliar. Foreign people a 
scenes awaken and stimulate the imagination of youth. es 
tales and adventures in foreign lands are the natural choice | 
youth. Who of us does not remember the fascination whi 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” held for us wi 
its story of picturesque characters and buried treasure? E 
there is a similar element in the missionary motive. Many | 
the missionaries live lives of almost incredible adventure; 1 
example, John G. Paton among the natives of the New Hebrid 
Among our more recent missionaries, examples of the sal) 
kind are not wanting. Long John Silver presents no me 
picturesque characteristics than Capt. Luke Bickel, the sai) 
missionary of the Inland Sea. In Harrington’s life of Ca 
Bickel, he relates that the latter’s voyage led him far afie 
“over the trail of the deep blue, to the west coast of Sou 
America, to Australia and to Africa, and their incidents wou 
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: 
make a fascinating tale of the sea. Every voyage he went 
him an opportunity to save a human life, an opportunity whi 
his courage, strength and swiftness in action enabled him) 
seize. On one occasion a sailor had thrown himself into i) 
sea, intending to commit suicide. Bickel instantly leaped af! 
him and, overcoming his resistance by sheer force, succeet 
in rescuing him. The would-be suicide repaid him with curs 
at which the other sailors would have thrown the ma 
board again had not Bickel intervened.” 

Capt. Bickel’s subsequent life on the Inland Sea of. a 
as a sailor missionary is full of vivid interest. In ane 
among the innumerable islands sped the little white-w 
messenger of faith, the “Fukuin Maru,” and neither sto 
threatened wreck, opposition nor persecution, was sufficie 
deter its indomitable master. Among the trophies of his § 
ice were ricksha men and soldiers, teachers and samurai, Dé 
men and clerks. Capt. Bickel himself tells of one, Hirata 


World Movement for boys’ academies in other parts. 


“He had one virtue, at least—he was openly, chee 

evil. He and the devil went watch and watch. He gamb 
stole and lied by preference. He drank heavily and lovet 
fight, for was he not a jiujitsu expert of seven years’ trail 

All this he did and worse.” But two years of constant ¢ 
tion with the captain had its effect. Hirata San had com 
know the great Captain and was about to become a little ¢ 
tain himself in charge of a small Japanese sailing craft U 
used for colportage. ‘When the little ship was launched, 
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yod on the beach and watched him as he worked up to his 
ist in water. The tears were streaming down his face as 
worked. A foreman shipwright stood by who had known 
m of old, and said, ‘Let him alone; he has a vile temper. He 
so mad that the tears are running down his face because 
3 vessel is stuck a bit on the chocks. He is dangerous at 
ch times.’ Three years later that same foreman was baptized, 
ving been led to Christ by our friend. After a most astonish- 
g profession of faith, he suddenly turned to us and said, ‘And, 
‘ptain, I now know what those tears meant.’” 
| So may the lure of the unfamiliar become an element in 
fe appeal of the missionary motive to our young people. The 
igh emprise of spiritual endeavor is close akin to the best 
ments which animate the spirit of adventure. 
| Last, but most important of all the elements which group 
femselves about the missionary motive in its appeal to youth, 
‘the impulse to follow Jesus Christ. Never make the mistake 
‘ supposing that religion is unnatural to growing youth. From 
jldhood on, the game of “Follow the Leader” has held its 
| ation, and boys will follow with equal abandon whether the 
lider be good or bad. It is sometimes a hazardous game and 
ny easily lead into danger and evil. It depends upon who is 
der. Young people will yield themselves with ready aban- 
‘n to Christ as Leader, if we can show them that his leader- 
ip is worth while and carries with it those virile values and 
oments of manliness which they most admire. 
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If we can present Jesus Christ to our young people in such 
a manner that the natural tendency to hero-worship will center 
about him as the supreme figure, we shall have provided that 
stimulus which will determine the trend of the future life. 
For in him every one of these impulses which together make 
up the missionary motive has found its. highest fulfilment. 
The impulse of self-sacrifice was his dominating life principle; 
the impulse of self-development was its paradoxical complement. 
“Tf it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” was never so exempli- 
fied as in Jesus’ life. The impulse to constructive achievement 
in the life of Christ is bringing its cumulative results through 
the centuries. “By whom also he framed the ages.” The im- 
pulse to meet life at its point of greatest need blossomed in 
his compassionate sympathy for suffering. And that spirit of 
faith’s adventure into the unknown was perfectly set forth in 
him who committed himself to God in the great adventure of 
man’s redemption. 

The appeal of the missionary motive to the youth of our 
day is that “Jesus still leads on” and that to follow him is to 


. lose one’s self, to find one’s self, to adventure for God, and to 


build for eternity. 
“T have written unto you, young men, 


“Because ye are strong, 
“And the word of God abideth in you 
“And ye have overcome.” 


The Holy Spirit in the Lewistown, Montana, Revival 
BY DANIEL BRYANT 


HIS article will take the form, somewhat, of a personal reminiscence, but it is 


| = : 
[ blessed to tell one’s own happy experience in the things of Christ. 
that the apostles and early disciples frequently told their own story? 


Is it not true 
Paul certainly 


loved to relate what happened to him as the gates of Damascus broke upon his vision, 


HE Holy Spirit is being poured out upon the First 
Baptist Church at Lewistown, Mont. His blessed pres- 
ence and gracious work recall the pastor’s covenant 
with God when he took the pastorate a little more than 
years ago. Alone in the prayer room of the church, the cove- 
nt was made with God earnestly and simply to preach his 
1rd and place the bread of heaven within reach of the hungry 
uls of men. In that blessed moment of communion with God, 
; earnest plea ascended for the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
‘r heavenly Father has answered prayer. The season of re- 
ishing has now taken the form of a deep revival, and it is 
‘acerning this that the writer wishes to speak. It is interest- 
'3 to observe the manner in which the Spirit is working. 
Jsus said of the Spirit, “He shall guide you”; “he shall show 
ju things to come”’—blessed realities to those who test the 
mises. 

| While attending the Montana Convention at Billings a few 
jars ago, a sister appeared in the choir loft of the church and 
1g “The Holy City.” I thought I had never heard a singer 
ose voice carried with it such spiritual power. In an as- 
iational meeting at Roundup a year later, she was again 
(2sent and this time both sang and gave an address. It was 
i kind of talk I imagine the saints gave in the beginning of 
1 Christian era when the Holy Spirit was saving, cleansing 
‘d healing the afflicted of God’s children. There were minis- 
''S, Missionaries and national and state representatives pres- 
st, and farmers and ranchmen and city folk, and many elo- 
‘ent and inspiring addresses had been delivered. But I ob- 
‘ved that as this woman spoke the fountains of the deep 
\re broken up and many were weeping. Her talks had 
‘thing of the studied emotional in them, as is sometimes in- 
ya in. The people evidently were weeping because they 
re happy.. Jesus seemed suddenly and singularly to have 
‘peared, saying, “Peace be unto you.” 

_ This woman was just a busy mother from a well-appointed 
me, but I felt led to ask her to assist me in a revival in 
wistown. She consented to do so. Several months ago I was 
ting in my study praying and meditating over the contem- 
ited meeting. It had long been my conviction that not only 
rival work but ordinary church work needs several people 
different personality and training through whom the Holy 


| and Peter repeatedly found a place for his experience upon the housetop ‘at Joppa. 


Spirit may work. I have long loved the pastor-evangelist type, 
and my mind was dwelling upon the various pastors in our 
great state of Montana with its far-stretching plains and moun- 
tain chains. At Butte is Dr. C. A. Cook, pastor of the First 
Church. He received part of his training under Charles Had- 
don Spurgeon, and whenever he opened his lips at the various 
conventions where we met, it seemed to me that I heard a 
voice that the Master had trained to speak for him. But sud- 
denly, as I was contemplating writing him and suggesting an 
exchange of evangelistic help, my spirit seemed to be borne 
forward through the Lewistown revival. There was no voice 
or language, but the experience seemed flooding my soul. I 
saw the well-attended meetings, the awakening of many souls 
and the blessed conversion of lost ones. I put Dr. Cook from 
my mind and took up other men in the state whom I knew 
to be mighty in word and deed. But the vision vanished. I 
gathered that the Spirit had chosen these two helpers to work 
with me. Why should the Spirit not show us things to come? 
Is he not constantly doing so? 

Dr. Cook came. So also did Mrs. G. V. Woolsey. The 
days of heaven on earth fell upon the Baptist church. We had 
a morning meeting at ten o’clock at which Mrs. Woolsey gave one 
of her simple but wonderful talks on the life hidden in Christ. 
Did the women—yes, and the men, come out to a morning 
meeting? They could not keep away. In the prayer season 
that followed her talk, people, silent, wept about me. Indeed, 
the tears were trickling down my own checks. Why? Nobody 
exactly knows. One just seemed to want to weep—that is all. 
I think it finds an explanation in the conduct of the woman 
who knelt at Jesus’ feet and kissed them and bathed them in 
her tears. Why did she weep? Because Jesus was near and 
his love was melting her soul. 

Imagine at a prayer meeting someone suddenly grasping 
your hand and, with tears streaming down the face, crying, 
“Please show me how to become a Christian.” But this is what 
went on. Imagine in the midst of an address a high-school 
girl hurrying down the aisle with arms extended, dropping on 
her knees before the speaker and crying, “Pray for me, O, pray 
right now!” The address stopped and a prayer meeting took 
its place. Now that young woman is seen at every service with 
shining face. Her testimony is “I am so happy in Christ.” In 
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the afternoon at 2:30, Dr. Cook gave one of his incomparable 
Bible readings. He works away on the truth like a mason 
laying great, perfectly-fashioned stones for the foundation of 
a superstructure. 

The service at night is simple in program. There is some 
hearty congregational singing, some rich solos by Mrs. Woolsey, 
and then Dr. Cook’s scholarly, strictly biblical sermon. Then 
follows the after-meeting, and saint and sinner hurry down the 
aisle and crowd the inquiry room. First come those who know 
how to pray and who are moving forward to help in the battle 
of prayer. Then follow the workers, bringing the unsaved with 
them. It is not difficult to find the unconverted in the room, 
and soon the workers are sitting with a circle of inquirers 
about them, giving instruction in the fundamental steps into 
the kingdom of God. If you look out into the main auditorium 
you will find that the audience there has refused to leave and 
another meeting has been started, and when it is over the 
friends gather about the place in little groups and the blessed 
work still goes on. It is all so quiet, so orderly, so sweetly 
spiritual; and even though some pent-up soul bursts forth into 
strong crying and tears, it only makes one feel that ‘God is 
in this place. This is none other than the gate of 
heaven.” 

One glorious feature of the revival still in progress at 
Lewistown is the setting aside by the Holy Spirit of workers 
for the mission fields and multiplied forms of ministry arising 
in our new day of enlarged vision and service. In response to 
the appeal, down to the front they come. Some are teachers in 
the public school, some are nurses, some are lawyers, some are 
carpenters, and many are boys and girls from our Sunday- 
school ranks, but all alike are afire for Christ. What will the 
denomination do with them? We thank God that the $100,000,- 
000 even now pouring into our treasury has a channel in its 


The Acid Test of 


By W. A. 


S Baptists we believe in democracy. We practice it in 

our church government. All members of our churches 

have equal privileges in the conduct of church affairs. 

Our churches are self-governing bodies. There is no 
ecclesiastical machinery outside of the local church that can 
impose its authority upon the church. Ours are free and inde- 
pendent churches. One church or a group of churches cannot 
say to another church what it shall or shall not do. There is 
no person, however high in the councils of the denomination, 
who can dictate to any Baptist church. There is no organiza- 
tion, whether association, state convention, or Northern Baptist 
Convention, that may tell the smallest Baptist church where - 
to head in or head out. 

This is Baptist democracy of the New Testament sort, as 
we interpret the New Testament. As Baptists we have taken 
no little pride in our independency and democracy. We have 
said that our democratic form of government is best adapted 
to world conquest today, when the democratic spirit is rampant 
and all but dominant. It is a high day for Baptists we have 
declared, and in our accents there may have been detected notes 
of satisfaction. But in this great New World Movement we are 
coming to the acid test of our much boasted Baptist democracy. 
In this movement, which is to culminate in the next few weeks, 
we are to witness the severest test to which our democracy 
has ever been subjected. We are to discover whether our 
democratic form of government in our churches is really ef- 
ficient when it comes to doing a big job. Will we, as Baptists, 
with our democracy and independency, be able to match the 
Methodist Episcopal achievement with its ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery and elaborate organization? In the next month we 
Baptists of the North are to demonstrate the strength or the 
weakness of our democracy. 

Will a great independent body of Baptists, with a million 
and a half of adherents, each man free to do as he pleases, 
rise up in its freedom and independency and unitedly and with 
oneness of purpose put this great movement over? Can we 
do it and thus demonstrate to the world that we are bound 
together with something stronger than a “rope of sand?” It 
is Our supreme opportunity to show that we are united together 
with the ties of divine grace and love and cemented by a com- 
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outflow for these splendid recruits. Here is a young man 
twenty-seven years old. He has a devoted, well-educated young 
wife and a sweet little girl. Both husband and wife are choicest 
Christians with years of experience in church work. The 
young man is an expert cabinet-maker and carpenter. 
both he and his wife have long prayed to find some place in 
Christ’s kingdom where his trade could be turned into distinctly 


missionary work. And here are these teachers and nurses and | 


this young man educated in law and others hungry for active 
work along missionary lines. 
for the fruits of such revival work? 


When I look at the people gathered in these after-meetings © 


and observe the boys and girls from the grammer grades and 
the high school, I see afresh the answer to the bewildering 
question, “How can we reach our’ young people?” We ean 
reach them and hold them with the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and with nothing else. When they once see him, to young 
people Jesus is altogether lovely and the chiefest among ten 
thousand. How often in the after-meetings, when I had singled 
out some young man or woman and, seated face to face, was 
explaining the steps into the blessed life, I have seen others 
press up to catch the words, until my audience of one had 
grown into a circle of eager faces bending forward to hear 
“the sweetest story ever told.” 


A belief in the holy scriptures as the word of God, the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, and a praying church 
account for the revival at Lewistown—a revival that will never 
die while these conditions abide. 


To see the church crowded, chairs in the aisles, the pastor 
baptizing candidates until he is almost tired, with more to fol- 
low, certainly is like being caught up into paradise. 


Lewistown, Mont. 


Baptist Democracy 
EL AIOTiae 


mon Christian experience and fellowship. 

America demonstrated the might of a democracy in the 
war. Our nation astonished the world in the greatness of its 
achievements. When the word went out from Washington that 
we were in the war, every resource was put at the disposal of 
the government, and with such unity and oneness did our peo- 
ple act that we were able to throw into the war the strength and 
resources which decided the outcome. My conviction is that 
we Baptists of the North can make the same demonstration and 
prove beyond question the value and working efficiency of de- 
mocracy in religion. But I confess that the coming weeks are 
weeks of deepest anxiety to me and, I think, to all who are 
interested in the outcome of this great movement. Suppose we 
shall fail? Suppose the great body of Baptists of the North 
refuse to respond to the call of our leaders to advance, and 
loiter and potter around with small undertakings and achieve- 
ments while other denominations assume great responsibilities 
and strike out in new directions in kingdom tasks—what effect 
will it have on our future as a denomination? Could any of 
us pluck up heart again to attempt great things for the king- 
dom? Could we ever again have the courage to go out and 
seek to rally our people to the flag of King Emmanuel that is 
ever advancing? 

It is a time for deepest self-examination and heart-search- 
ing. Baptist prestige and Baptist leadership and Baptist honor 
are at stake. 


Famine Conditions in Belgian Congo 


AMINE conditions in the Belgian Congo Mission have been 

most serious during the past year. “People of all ages,” 
writes a missionary at Mukimvika, Belgian Congo, “were rest- 
less in their eager quest for food. Every possible thing edible 
was foraged. Some have starved to death. Villages were 
deserted, the people going to live near swamps, where they 
sustained themselves by growing sweet potatoes and hunting 
palm kernels. It was impossible for preachers to secure food 
at any price away from home. We were able to sell a little 
rice to a few of those who continued to preach in towns other 
than their own. Our regret was that we had not sufficient to 
render help to all in such a time of need. Work had to be sus- 
pended in some of the villages.” 


i 


But | 


Is our house in order to care 
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From 


f HE words almost lifted 
me out of my chair 
| when I read them: 
| “All our natives are 
waying for the great cam- 
aigp at home, as well as for 
ne officers of the society.” 
-hese words from Central 
frica brought me to my feet. 
‘hey revived memories of a 
isit, a few years ago, to that 
ation in Congo, Tshumbiri, 
vhen the words of Darwin 
ept forcing themselves upon 
ye, just after I had visited 
wo near-by villages: “You 
sight as well try to convert 
ttle.” 

We had worked our way 
dout 500 miles up the Congo 
iver, and on Saturday after- 
yon we went ashore at the F 
est interior village we were permitted to visit. Thirty or forty 
2ars earlier cannibalism had prevailed not far from that spot. 
‘idows were frequently buried alive with the bodies of dead 
iiefs. Children were sometimes placed in the graves with the 
dies of their mothers. At the time when I saw them, the 
sople in general, while not ferocious, were still the children of 
e jungle. With almost entire lack of clothing and bodies be- 
neared from head to foot with a preparation of palm oil and 
d cam-wood dust, they did not seem far removed from the 
imals of Central Africa. With noiseless tread and with 
owling faces, they slipped away to their grass houses at the 
’proach of the strange white man. I did not believe it, for, 1 
iew a little something of what had been accomplished in three 
»cades of missionary service in Equatorial Africa, but some- 
jw the words of Darwin rushed into my mind: “You might 
| well try to convert cattle.’ And they would not leave me: 
Tou might as well try to convert cattle. You might as well 
y to convert cattle.” I must have fallen asleep with the words 
aging in my ears: “You might as well try to convert cattle.” 


| 
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SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH AT TSHUMBIRI 
WHO ARE PRAYING FOR THE NEW 
WORLD MOVEMENT 


“he 


IN A CONGO VILLAGE 


the Depths of the Jungle 
By JAMES H. FRANKLIN 
The next morning was 


God’s own day in the Congo. 
The sunlight fell beautifully 
on the great river and on the 
majestic palms around the 
mission compound. The vis- 
itors were awakened by sing- 
ing in the near-by chapel. We 
could not understand the 
words, but we could recog- 
nize such music as ‘““‘We Have 
Heard the Joyful Sound, 
Jesus Saves, Jesus Saves,” 
“How Firm a Foundation, Ye 
Saints of the Lord,’ and “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.” Na- 
tive Christians from the vil- 
lages were joining in a sun- 
rise prayer meeting. Later 
in the day we gathered 
around the communion table 
with many representatives of 
the church of 200 members, who were supporting sixteen of 
their own number as preachers and teachers in the outlying 
villages. Darwin was wrong. A Christian community with 
missionary passion had been created in less than a third of a 
century. 

For days I have been hoping for some new, strong, spiritual 
note in our great campaign in America—our own New World 
Movement and the Interchurch World Movement. In a meas- 
ure it reached my own soul when I read those last lines in a 
letter from Rev. Paul C. Metzger, at Tshumbiri: “All our na- 
tives are praying for the campaign at home, as well as for the 
officers of the society.”” Who knows, perhaps God will choose 
to use these simple-hearted Christians in darkest Africa to help 
us find the required spiritual dynamic. Think of it! The na- 
tives in Central Africa are trying to help us by way of the 
throne of ‘grace. ; 

Let us in this crucial hour seek the help which is indispen- 
sable. Victory will come only as we yield ourselves afresh 
to the eternal Christ who has transformed life at Tshumbiri. 


Sant ae 3 


A picture taken by Secretary Franklin at the time of his visit to Tshumbiri. 
This was the scene which most of all reminded him of Darwin’s words. 
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The Evangelistic Church . 


BY W. W. 


ERE is an important question to ask in connection 

with the church: “When is anything a success?” To 

answer the question thoughtfully, we should have to 

say, “When it does well the thing for which it was 
intended,” or, “When it accomplishes that for which it was 
made.” An umbrella is a success when it keeps the rain off; 
when it fails to do that, it is practically useless. 


Why a Church 

This first question naturally ieads to another: “Why a church 
—what is its mission?” Or, to state it another way: ‘What 
was the supreme thing Christ expected the church to accomplish 
in the world?” 

There are those who tell us that the church is here to 
teach the truth. . Immediately we answer that that is partly 
correct, but the church is more than an educational institution 
—it is a generative force. 

We are told that the church is here to help solve the social 
problems of the time and of the community. We are ready to 
admit that it is a great thing to clean up the streets of the 
community, but we believe it is a greater thing to clean up the 
lives of the people who live on the streets. 

There are also those who, as members of the church, tell 
us that our first great business is to preach the gospel but they 
sometimes seem to forget that preaching the gospel is not an 
end in itself, that the gospel is to be preached for a purpose, 
and that every sermon has to have an object as well as a sub- 
ject. 

Completely to answer the question, ‘““Why a church?” we 
reply that a church is here to win men and women into Chris- 
tian discipleship and, through them, to establish the kingdom 
of God on earth. If this is true, the greatest work of the church 
is evangelism. Christ said, “As the Father sent me, so send I 
you.” And when we come to inquire into the reason of his 
being here, he answers, “I came to seek and to save the lost” 
Three Things Must Be Realized 

Regarding the evangelistic work of the church, there are 
three things which must be realized: 

1. There is something from which men must be saved, and 
that is sin. Jesus never denied the reality of sin. He dealt 
with it as something which actually existed in the hearts of 
men and the world around him. He spent part of his time in 
forgiving sinners, but never spent any of his time trying to 
reason sin out of existence. The trouble with sin is not that it 
is unreal, but that it is altogether too real. Today the church 
must face sin as the chief thing which keeps men from God— 
something which makes possible all the unhappiness that is in 
the world, which fills even the nations of the earth with a 
selfish ambition, and which may at any time turn the earth 
into a human slaughter-house again. 

2. There is something with which man can be saved, and 
that is the power of God. This is the one thing which is even 
greater than the power of sin. Marvelous as is the power of 
God as we see it in the creation of the world, it is even greater 
as we behold it in the redemption of man. In this great work 
of salvation, the church does not have to depend so much on its 
own human strength as on God’s divine power. In the work 
of man’s salvation, God is seen at his best. No one is beyond 
the reach of his redeeming grace. 

3. There is something to which men should be saved, and 
that is service. God’s best gift to men is man, and God has 
seen fit to employ the redeemed in the great work of world 
redemption. Angels might well envy us the honor of helping 
others to Christ. The church’s greatest privilege is to evan- 
gelize a lost world. There is no other way of saving the world 
except as man shall coéperate with God, and there is no work 
greater for the church to do than this work of winning a world 
lost in sin. 

Aggressive Evangelism 

There are different kinds of evangelism, and the very first 
which the church should adopt is aggressive evangelism. The 
church has not been aggressively evangelistic. Its members have 
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lacked a certain passion for lost souls which characterized t! 
Master. When a Christian loses his passion for souls, he h 
lost his mission, and when a minister loses it, he has lost b 
message. The burning bush is not the only thing which shou 
be on fire with the presence of God. The heart of every Chr 
tian should be filled with a divine passion to save men. 


Church Must Get on the Offensive 

In this great work of evangelism, the church must get | 
the offensive. We have been too long on the defensive. Simp 
holding the fort will not do. Merely singing “Stand Up, Sta) 
Up for Jesus” is not sufficient. Only as we move forward 
step with God, singing as our battle hymn, “Onward, Christi: 
Soldiers,” shall we be able to win the triumphs we should f 
the kingdom of God. 
Continuous Evangelism 

The church should adopt also the program of continuo 
evangelism. The work of saving men should not be the ¢ 
ceptional thing, but the usual thing in a church’s experien 
Many times our evangelism is a thing we talk about and not 
thing which we actually do. Frequently, when we begin to think 
doing this work we soon conclude that the best way to have 
done is by proxy. We are quite willing to let somebody el 
do it. We are ever ready to hire an evangelist or leave it 
the preacher. It is so easy to conclude that we are not und 
obligations to do this work, and that for some reason thin 
are so unfavorable in the community that the church must r 
be expected to give itself continuously to this hard but nol 
task. 
Personal Evangelism 

Of course, if we are to be true to our mission there must 
personal evangelism. This is the way in which Christ start 
out his disciples, and this is the work which Christ expect 
all his followers to continue. No Christian is really doing } 
best work if he is not doing the work of evangelism. If it 
the business of the minister to win men to Christ, it is just 
much the business of every member of the church. We are1 
to be satisfied with what other men have done in this work. 
‘we are to find our satisfaction at all, we must find it in wl 
we are doing ourselves for others. What the world needs tod 
is religion, and it is the business of every Christian to give G 
to others and bring others to God. We men are saved to sel 
our fellow men. Winning a man to Christ is more than sim} 
winning him to a church. Today human life is in need of wl 
Christ can do for it. If Jesus Christ can not do anything: 
help the world now, then there is no help for it. When | 
think of human nature as we have seen it revealed during { 
last five years, we can not help but realize that human 
without Christ can never be at its best. The great busin 
of those who know Christ is to make him known to othé 
This, of course, is making religion very personal, just as Chr 
intended it should be—the most personal thing in our lives al 
his work, and the most important thing in our daily expé 
ence. . | 
Evangelism a Matter of Spirit 


Evangelism in the church is largely a matter of spirit. | 
fact, to begin with, everything is a matter of spirit. Ho! 
life, church life, national life, are all matters of the spirit. | 
less there is the evangelistic spirit in the heart of the preacll 
and the people, there never will be any evangelistic work di 
by the church. | 
Redeemed souls are to be the trophies which we are find 
to present to the One who has redeemed us. Christ took | 
one thing back to heaven, and that was not a flower to shi 
the angels our flora; it was not a nugget of gold to show ! 
archangels something of the earth’s mineral resources; it y 
not a diamond to show the redeemed saints of the ages a SP! 
men of our precious stones: it was the immortal soul of a dy 
thief which Jesus laid at the feet of his Father, while to ! 
assembled hosts of heaven he said, “Here is the first trophy) 
redeeming love and saving grace.” 2 
Cleveland, Ohio. : 
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Who Who Among Baptivty 


EDWARD H. HASKELL 
N these days when the bronze button 
of the war veteran is seen on multi- 
udes of coat lapels, it is fitting to ren- 
er additional honor to the wearers of 
hat other button which 
ignifies participation in 
he great struggle of the 
ation sixty years ago. 
juring those _ critical 
ears, thousands of Bap- 
ist young men joined 
he Grand Army of the 
tepublic.- Among _ these 
yas Col. Edward H. Has- 
‘ell, born and educated 
no Gloucester, Mass., and 
rom 1861 to 1864 in the 
Jnion army, serving as 
ignal officer. He partici- 
vated in Gen. Burnside’s 
ampaigns in North Caro- 
ina, was in the Army of 
he Potomac, and served 
n Gen. Sherman’s cam- 
aign in Georgia. 
In the realm of com- 
aerce and industry, Col. 
daskell is listed as a 
vaper and textile ma- 
hinery manufacturer. 
de is president of the 
daskell-Dawes Machine Company and 
£ the American Rotary Power Com- 
vany. For many years he has served 
ss a director of the Great Northern 
Paper Company, one of the largest 
vaper manufacturing corporations in 
he world. It was a rare privilege, 
ynjoyed by the writer some months ago, 
‘0 spend a forenoon in going through the 
mormous mill which this company op- 
srates in northern Maine. Col. Haskell 
s also president of the American Paper 
Trade Association and vice-president of 
he Boston Associated Board of Trade. 
nN political as well as commercial life 
his Baptist has achieved distinction. 
de has been a member of the Massachu- 
| ‘etts legislature and of the executive 
souncil of Massachusetts, for three years 
ie Served as assistant adjutant general 
m the governor’s staff, and twice he has 
yeen a delegate to the Republican Na- 
ional Convention, serving as secretary 
n 1880. 
To Baptists Col. Haskell is doubtless 
nost widely known and esteemed be- 
jause of his denominational activity. His 
\ppointment on a board or committee is 
‘mn advance guarantee of conscientious 
ind efficient service. His deep interest 
8 matched by his generosity, and a mul- 
‘itude of worthy causes, denominational 
‘S well as interdenominational, are in- 
sluded in his beneficence. His gifts to 
ne Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
30ard have brought joy and encourage- 
nent to thousands of Baptist pastors, 
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EDWARD H. HASKELL 


A Review of Contemporary 
Denominational Biography 
By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Rochester Theological Seminary. He 
holds the distinction of being among the 
few men whose ministry is associated 
with one section of the denomination. 
With the exception of student pastorates 

while at Rochester and 

two brief pastorates in 


Ohio, the largest part of 
Dr. Cassidy’s denomina- 
tional career has been 
identified with that great 
section of our constitu- 
ency known as_ the 
Southwestern District. 
Few pastors can point to 
a record such as his at 


Wichita, Kans., where 
under his constructive 
leadership for twelve 


years, from 1903 to 1915, 
the First Church grew 
and prospered, always 
keeping pace with the 
growing city, until today 
it is recognized as one 
of the outstanding Bap- 
tist churches in the 
country. 


and his superb gymnasium at Shanghai 
Baptist College will for years to come 
help in developing the Christian man- 
hood of China. At the present time he 
is president of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board and of the New 
England Baptist Hospital. He has served 
as president of the Home Mission Soci- 
ety and is now a member of the General 
Board of Promotion and an active mem- 
ber of its administrative committee. 

As an American, Col. Haskell typifies 
the highest ideals of patriotism; as a 
business man, he represents the finest 
traditions of New England enterprise and 
progress; and as a Christian layman, he 
exemplifies a loyalty and an interest in 
the denomination and its undertakings 
which afford a constant inspiration to all 
with whom he associates. 


GEORGE W. CASSIDY 

N Jan. 1, 1920, Dr. George W. Cas- 

sidy began his ministry as pastor 
of the First Church of Sioux City, Iowa. 
He has come to this strong and progres- 
sive church well equipped to lead its 
membership into great achievements for 
the kingdom. His previous denomina- 
tional record shows a career of wide 
usefulness and influential service. 

He began his life work as a teacher, 
having been educated at the Kansas Nor- 
mal School and at William Jewell Col- 
lege. After eight years of teaching, he 
heard and answered the call to the min- 
istry, and in 1898 was graduated from 
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In 1915 the Home and 
Foreign Mission societies 
appointed Dr. Cassidy as 
joint district secretary 
for the Southwestern District, to succeed 
that grand old Baptist leader, Dr. I. N. 
Clark. The new secretary began his work 
under difficult and trying conditions. New 
policies were under consideration, and 
heavy deficits threatened the progress of 
the denominational missionary  enter- 
prises. Nevertheless, with enthusiasm and 
unflinching faith in the denomination Dr. 
Cassidy assumed his duties. For five 
years he represented the two mission- 
ary societies and faithfully and loyally 
promoted their interests in the district. 
He won the confidence of his brethren, 
he took a personal interest in the prob- 
lems of each local church, and he gave 
to our constituency a large vision of 
the needs and opportunities of our mis- 
sionary enterprise. Although financial 
results never tell the entire story, it is 
nevertheless significant that during his 
five years of service the receipts for for- 
eign missions alone from his district 
showed an increase of about 50 per cent. 

The First Church of Sioux City has 
secured as its pastor a man of wide 
knowledge and interest in the work of 
the denomination, an able preacher, a 
capable administrator, a man who 
through previous experience has become 
thoroughly familiar with the larger pro- 
gram of the denomination, and a de- 
voted servant of the kingdom. Its confi- 
dent expectation is that in his new field 
Dr. Cassidy will show the same construc- 
tive ability which has marked his work 
in the past. 


‘The New World Movement 


The Ascent of the Business Man 


By E. M. PoTEeat 


T has become a commonplace to say 
that the big enterprises of the war 

swept us out of our narrow, selfish selves. 
For the time being these larger needs 
made us forget the smaller round of our 
previous tasks. It was a fine sight to 
see our women of leisure making their 
way to Red Cross headquarters, and our 
big men offering their services to the 
government at a dollar a year. But we 
are now accused of a recrudescence of 
selfishness (to use the title of a recent 
editorial). 

Christian business men must not allow 
themselves to drop back to the old levels. 
If money-grabbing has again thrown its 
spell over the secular mind, there is all 
the more reason why men who know the 
kingdom of God to be bigger than their 
business, who know that the enthrone- 
ment of the Christ is far more indispen- 
sable than the dethronement of the kaiser, 
should advance from the platform to 
which they were lifted by war enter- 
prises to the still higher ground to which 
the advanced programs of all the Chris- 
tian churches are calling them. 

It would not be difficult to trace the 
stages of progress in the experience of a 
typical Christian business man. 

1. The chances are that he came into 
the church without any very definite 
sense of financial obligation beyond an 
annual contribution to current expenses. 

2. When the collection came around 
for missions, he was a little irritated and 
wondered what it was the pastor was 
talking about. Then perhaps by the 
growing interest of his wife in a mis- 
sionary society or reading circle he 
passed to the stage of an annual contri- 
bution for missions. These contributions 
rose from $1 per annum to $5 per an- 
num; to $10; to $100. 

3. But still there was no vital interest 
in the Christian enterprise as such. He 
did not yet see that the fate of Chris- 
tianity on this planet in any way de- 
pended upon his efforts, and his $100 con- 
tribution represented the sentiment of 
loyalty to the church rather than any 
clear conviction about the world’s need 
of Christ, and his giving was hardly 
more than a spasm of generosity. 

4. Then came the war! And he saw 
two or three things as he never saw 
them before. For one thing, he saw that 
general intelligence, commerce, diplo- 
macy, science, were all of them incompe- 
tent to prevent the catastrophe. He saw 
also that the great need is for a certain 
kind of person, for a work in the minds 
of men, for a change in their spirits. 
And this led to the discovery of the in- 
dispensableness of the gospel of Christ 
for the whole world. Along with men 
of affairs, generally, he came to see that 


(to quote H. G. Wells) “sway of the king- 
dom of God over a system of democratic 
states is the only hope of the world.” 
And he saw also that codperation is es- 
sential to the success of a world enter- 


prise, and when he first came within 
sight of the world surveys of his church, 
for the first time in his life, he realized 
that what at the first merely irritated 
him and then mildly interested him had 
suddenly become the chief business of his 
life. 

5. What are the upward steps that lie 
still ahead on this ascending pathway of 
the Christian business man? I can only 
name some of them. 

He will settle into conviction, and find 
himself entirely at home in it, that his 
business is his method of serving the 
whole race of men. It is his way of con- 
tributing to human welfare rather than 
his way of satisfying his own immediate 
needs. This will give him a new and 
higher objective, and it will incite him to 
the larger expenditure of interest and of 
labor in making the business the biggest 
contribution possible to human welfare. 
Or, to put it differently, he will conceive 
of values in terms of helpfulness. “How 
much is he worth?’ That question will, 
with our Christian business men, no 
longer be answered in terms of dollars 
and cents, but in terms of character, of 
faith, of hope, and of love, of the passion 
tc serve. And so he will find himself in 
new partnerships—God himself the head 
of the firm, all unselfish souls members 
of it, and the man himself carried to the 
highest happiness in this fellowship and 
partnership of service. Perhaps he 
began his conscientious service with the 
setting apart of a tenth of his income for 
kingdom purposes. Bite COMMUTES 
highest level to which he is now going 
and to which all the movements of the 
times and the needs of the world are 
calling him, he will administer the whole 
of his life and all the interests of it in 
an abandon of generous helpfulness, 
reaching even to the ends of the world. 


“He That Soweth Sparingly 
Shall Reap Also Sparingly”’ 


By Mrs. ANDREW MACLEISH 


ASSAGES of scripture that we have 

heard from our youth up become so 
familiar that they pass through our ears 
without stirring any special thought. 
Here is a picture of the farmer putting 
in his seed in the spring that he may 
reap his harvest in the fall. Everyone 
knows that if he puts a small amount of 
seed into the ground he will reap a poor 
and meager harvest. This homely illus- 
tration Paul uses to show the Corinthian 
Christians how important it is for their 
ewn souls that they give liberally to the 
needs of others. They were sowing, as 
we are all sowing, for the future life. 
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Paul reminded them that they woul 
reap their harvest when they passed 0 
into the life where material things coun 
for nothing, but spiritual things coun 
for all. | 

Jesus meant the same thing when h 
said that some who have been first her 
will be last there, and some who hay 
had little here will find to their blesse 
surprise that the seed of unselfish loy 
and giving has blossomed into a 
abundant harvest. This is a view of th 
matter that we all ought to consider i 
the great campaign that will soon b 
upon us to enable us Baptists to do ou 
Christian duty in the next five year 
We shall be giving for the needs o 
others, but our gifts will be registerin 
upon our own souls, and | 


the harves 
which we shall reap by and by will b 
measured by the seed that we sow now 

We are each to give as God has pro; 
pered ws, not as he has prospered ou 
neighbor, with smaller or larger incom 
and we are to do it not grudgingly oro 
necessity—in sorrow, as the margin put 
it, but cheerfully—hilariously, as th 
Greek word says it, for God loves al 
kind of giving. 

Truly our giving is a straight measur 
of our Christianity. Jesus recognized th 
fact that money is one of the greates| 
hindrances to the spiritual life unless i 
is held as a trust from God to be use 
for the accomplishment of his great pul 
poses. Spending it for selfish purpose 
seems a small and petty thing compare’ 
with the splendor of using it to hel 
realize God’s plans in this world. 


The Non-English-Speaking 
Churches and _ the | 
Campaign 


OR some time negotiations have bee) 
conducted by the Board of Prom¢c 
tion with the executive committees of th 
non-English-speaking conferences relativ 
to their codperation in the New Worl! 
Movement. We are glad to announce tha) 
the arrangements have now been com 
pleted for the full codperation of th 
Swedish, Norwegian and Danish churches 
The Board of Promotion will set asid’ 
a certain definite amount for the mi 
sionary and educational work of thes 
conferences and they will participat 
fully in the results of the campaign. — 
It is a great satisfaction to be able t 
announce that these non-English-speak 
ing churches are to codperate with th 
English-speaking churches in this grea 
movement. They form a large and im 
portant element in our Baptist brothel 
hood, and much will be gained by us al 
by our hearty cooperation. 
The arrangement means, of cours’. 
that the Swedish, Norwegian and Danis 
churches will accept their quotas am! 
throw in their energies for the raisin 
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the full hundred million dollars. 
he Danes have been granted $40,000 
their missionary work and $25,000 
their theological seminary. The Nor- 
ians will have $50,000 for their theo- 
cal school and $25,000 for mission 
k. The Swedes will receive $135,000 
the home mission work and $525,000 
their school in St. Paul—a total of 
),000. 

was hoped that arrangements might 
be made with the German Confer- 
», which is now engaged in raising 
00,000 for its own missionary work, 
its eampaign has already proceeded 
ar toward completion that it seemed 
‘ise to it at this stage to change its 


Ss. 
lation of the Negro Churches 
to the Campaign 


HE National Baptist Convention, 
which comprises many of our Negro 
-ches, is conducting a simultaneous 


| fields. 


yaign in connection with the Inter- 
°h World Movement. The Board of 
sotion has no desire other than to 
he largest possible achievement at- 
id in this great campaign of the 
io Baptists. They have undertaken 
» things. We shall wish for them 
* Success. There are, however, many 
0 churches which do not belong to 
‘National Convention and therefore 
-10t participating in that campaign. 
jany of them are closely related to 
state conventions and the Northern 
|st Convention, their codperation in 
New World Movement is most 
‘ily welcomed. We shall appreciate 
Ae cooperation they are able to give. 


“Assuming an Alias’’ 


_ By Marcarer T. APPLEGARTH 

\!EY passed one to you that Sunday 
morning, and you signed it! It was, 
urse, the only thing for a self-re- 
‘ng church member to do, but in the 
nt between signing it and placing 
| the basket, you twiddled it a little 
usly in your fingers. What had you 
‘1 yourself in for, anyhow? 

las been haunting you ever since— 
Snlistment Week pledge: “I promise 
larged allegiance to Christ and his 


z 
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MISSION BUNGALOW IN ASSAM 
This illustrates the type of residence needed in Assam and on other 
The New World Movement calls for 162 mission residences. 


church, and covenant to set apart a just 
proportion of my time and money to help 
obtain the objective in the New World 
Movement.” 

Manlike, you are honest enough to 
want to make good; womanlike, you are 
practical enough to want to begin. So 
it is to you that the suggestion comes to 
assume an alias! There is only one con- 
dition. You dare not hide behind an 
alias if you are young enough and trained 
enough to face the world of actual deeds 
where you could say: 

“Here I am: send me to help lift up 
the people of backward Assam.” 

“Let me train Christian mothers for 
the future generations of the teeming 
Orient.” 

“TI have a passion for service: let me 
prepare myself to cure the sick on a mil- 
lion heathen beds of pain.” 

But for you who have not the qualifi- 
cations of youthful vigor, or personal 
magnetism, or specialized training, the 


~ 


comfort of assuming an alias is an ade- 
quate carrying out of your pledge. 
Sitting at your office desk, or working 
around the house, you step into this 
other personality—and by that divine 
magic within the power of each of us 
you are not only yourself, you are also 
a living, breathing physician, saving the 
lives of a thousand miserable souls: for- 
lorn, white-haired grannies; dejected 
men worn out by the labor of a hundred 
endless yesterdays; crooked babies born 
into a hazardous life; hopeless mothers 
ignorant and pagan. Your alias works 


—and lo! a glory shines from dim old 
eyes, crooked places become _ straight, 
darkness turns to dawn. Something - 


sings in your heart, for without you 
there would not have been that alias. 
This divine magic: what is it but your 
dollars and cents transforming you into 
another self? One thousand dollars mak- 
ing you a doctor-by-proxy for one year; 
what you lack in medical training and 
inability to leave home, you have amply 
overcome by sending that other self who, 
equipped and willing, needed only the 
practical magic of your money to send 
him on his way. Roughly scaling the as- 
sumption of a medical alias to the size 
of your purse, you discover that $500 
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does the magic for six months; $250 for 
three months; $100 for five weeks; $20 
for one week. The alias cheerfully bears 
the brunt of the day’s toil “over there” 
—somewhere in Asia. 

The category of aliases is endless: you 
can choose the title, race and character 
—even the color of skin you wish to as- 
sume. Imagine one day of being that 
brown-faced saint in India who salaams 
at fourteen front doors and sits on four- 
teen earthen floors, opening up the new 
religion to a hundred hearts hungry for 
a real God? Could $2 create such peace 
or awaken so many slipshod souls in any 
other way? Or if you prefer to keep the 
alias within the bounds of America, con- 
sider the possibilities of being a colpor- 
ter or a chapel-car worker in those great 
stretches of western territory where no 
churches have yet been built. Imagine 
the adventure of riding across prairies in 
search of lonely farmhouses where you 
may go to bed welcomed by families who 
never touched a Bible until you gave 
them one from your stock. Or, prefer- 
ring city life, try assuming the alias of 
that kindly visitor who enters dark tene- 
ments and leads stumbling feet where 
cross the crowded ways of life. 

There is a warmth and a charm in the 
plan that you little dreamed of when you 
covenanted to “set apart a just propor- 
tion of my time and money to help ob- 
tain the objectives of the New World 
Movement.” Picture to yourself a host 
of Baptist men and women similarly pro- 
jecting themselves into another person- 
ality, and you can readily see the New 
World Movement becoming actual in the 
warm, vital contacts of life on life 
throughout the whole earth. 

“To him that overcometh will I give 
: . anew name ., which no man 
knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 


Snowflakes 
By Mrs. O. R. Jupp 

HE magnitude of the task assumed 

by the churches of the Northern 
Baptist Convention staggers the imagina- 
tion of many. Somehow the financial ob- 
ligations tend to overshadow everything 
else. We are willing to pray for recruits, 
but leave the actual work to the teachers 
and students in our educational institu- 
tions. We trust that the preaching of the 
Word will result in the winning of souls, 
and we delegate that to the ministers, 
deacons and Sunday-school workers. But 
the definite objective of adequate material 
resources can not be shifted. Every last 
man and woman in every Baptist church 
is required for its achievement. That is 


the rub. Facing this stupendous task, 
we stand self-revealed in our weakness 
and say, ‘“‘Lord, who is. sufficient for 


these things?” 

There are all sorts of objections. Chief 
among them is that of weakness—a 
refuge too well known and too cheerfully 
sought by all of us. “Who am 1? What 
can I do? What are my resources? I 
can give nothing worth while. If I had 
thousands or even hundreds to contribute, 
I would gladly do it, but this is too great 
for me. My acquaintances and relatives 
are no better off than Tam. Not even my 
influence will count.” 
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Old New York had an unprecedented 
fall of snow this winter. In a _ single 
night it halted traffic and began a strang- 
ulation of transportation that lasted for 
weeks. The street-cleaning department 
was baffled to desperation. For days it 
was impossible to operate the surface 
cars. What accomplished this astounding 
result? Not one great thing, nor many. 
Tiny snowflakes did it all. Each by it- 
self was nothing. Dropped on the warm 
hand, it melted in an instant. Lodged on 
the coat sleeve, the slightest breath ef- 
faced its very trace. These nothings ac- 
complished the impossible. 

In the great task to which we have ad- 
dressed ourselves, we are all merely snow- 
flakes—things that are as naught. But 
in the divine providence it is by such 
agents that the mighty works of God are 
wrought. Driven by the winds from the 
hidden places of the air, the snowflakes 
become a resistless power. Breathed up- 
on by the spirit of God, human snow- 
flakes may sweep on to victory over every 
obstacle. 

If we are but as snowflakes, let us be 
what we are for all we are worth in the 
present issue. Whether in the remote 
rural church struggling against dis- 
couragement, or in the larger church in 
town or city, shall we not appraise our- 
selves in terms of a blizzard that we may 
justly appreciate the value of each com- 
ponent flake? There is not one of us 
without influence; not one without vital 
significance. As we cheerfully bring our 
littles, all we have and are, in a mighty 
codperation, the power of God will have 
its way. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Leaves from the Notebook of 
a Field Secretary 


By WILLIAM REID 


WAS speaking recently on Christian 

stewardship in a church of prosperous 
middle-class people. As I concluded, the 
pastor said to me, “The most conscien- 
tious giver in this church is a young busi- 
ness woman whose sole income is her 
weekly earnings. Only one person in the 
church gives a larger amount to its sup- 
port, and not much larger at that. He 
is a wealthy oil promoter who spends his 
winters in Florida. Some asked this 
young woman how she could afford to 
give so much. She replied, ‘It is no 
sacrifice at all. I hold that all I am and 
have is the Lord’s. Out of his posses- 
sions I set aside one-tenth for his work.’ ” 

* * * 


Speaking of heroes, there is a pastor 
in West Virginia who serves six churches 
which are scattered over four counties. 
The one ‘farthest north” is sixty miles 
distant. During the past winter he has 
missed only two appointments. He has 
averaged 400 miles a month, conducting 
funerals and comforting the sick and af- 
flicted; and yet when the state campaign 
director asked him to serve as director 
of a county, he accepted the appointment 
for a sparsely settled district and is 
prosecuting the work with a vigor and 
hopefulness that puts many a less bur- 
dened man to shame. 


One of the great churches in West 
Virginia is making effective use of the 
blackboard to disseminate missionary in- 
formation. As I entered the assembly 
hall of the Sunday-school building re- 
cently, I saw on the wall board a strik- 
ing array of facts and figures about 
medical missions. They had been copied 
from our Survey. I learned that the 
superintendent of the adult department 
has been employing this method for some 
time to get the needs and opportunities 
of mission lands before the church. He 
changes the presentation every few days. 
From 150 to 300 people have been meet- 
ing daily in this hall for some time. 
What a worth-while piece of publicity 
this missionary enthusiast is carrying 
on! 

* * * 

One never lacks congregations to speak 
to in West Virginia churches. Large audi- 
ences greet their preachers not alone on 
Sabbath days, but at midweek meetings 
as well. Ona recent Sunday in the Fifth 
Avenue Church of Huntington, I spoke 
to 800 people on the New World Move- 
ment. 

The new pastor at St. Albans was 
afraid to announce the coming of a rep- 
resentative of the One Hundred Million 
Dollar Campaign for fear his people 
might be “gun shy.” He relied on his 
regular evening congregation to give me 
an adequate hearing. As I stepped onto 
the platform with him, every available 
seat in the house was taken, chairs 
placed in the aisles were quickly filled, 
and people were being turned away from 
the doors. It was an appreciative audi- 
ence that listened to me for fifty minutes 
on “The Challenge of Foreign Missions” 
and insisted that I go on when I had 
filled up my allotted time. 

An unexpected failure in my schedule 
left me without a speaking appointment 
for a certain night. Learning of it, one 
of the state officials called up a town 
twenty miles distant and asked the 
county director, a young banker, if he 
could arrange to get me a hearing that 
evening in the community. The tele- 
phone message reached him about noon. 
I went up in the early evening and was 
greeted by a congregation that nearly 
filed the church, gathered in the space 
of six or eight hours by passing the word 
around in the village and announcing it 
in the schools. Truly church-going is not 
a lost art in these parts. 

* * * 

Some time ago I spoke at a church 
which was known to be hostile to the 
Interchurch World Movement and noné 
too friendly to the Baptist campaign. As 
I finished, a group of interested men 
crowded around me and said: “We mis- 
judged these movements, Mr. Reid, and 
until you came no one has taken the 
trouble to correct our misimpressions. 
It they aim to accomplish what you have 
told us tonight, why, we believe in them 
and will support them to the limit of our 
ability.” Then the spokesman—a keen, 
upstanding mechanic he appeared to be 
—made this significant statement: ‘‘The 
average layman has neither the mental 
equipment nor the time to study present- 
day religious movements at first hand. 
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He looks to his minister to ‘keeps i a 
formed with respect to them, 
pastoral leaders who keep abrea: 
religious movements of the hour 
skilled in the intelligent and syn 
presentation of them to their 
tions. Such men will find the 
ready to follow them into any e 
which makes for the spread of the k 
dom.” His speech was another confit 
tion of the ancient adage: “Like pr 


* * * 4 
In the choice of George L Nea 


Huntington as state director of the fi); 
cial campaign, West Virginia Bapt; 


are happy. Mr. Neal is a lawyer of 


ognized ability throughout the state, 
wide experience as a campaigner in s 
politics and his active participation in| 
the war-work drives have qualified |; 
in a high degree to lead Baptists to | 
tory in their coming campaign. a. 
Mr. Neal is a layman whose deeds | 
low hard upon his promises. No soci 
had he accepted the appointment t1 
the lines were busy carrying invitati| 
to men to become his county direct 
The result was that Baptists led | 
others at the Interchurch conference) 
county directors. All but seven of | 
fifty-five county directors are laym 
They include lawyers, doctors, sch] 
teachers, bankers—in short, the most) 
fluential Baptists in their respective } 
tricts, and they are with their state | 
rector to a man. - i 
a * * - | 
A pastor in the Middle West had ‘ 
mind fully made up to put on a di 
this spring for a much-needed house! 
worship. He went to the state past 
conference and was so deeply stirred 
the home and foreign surveys that | 
was compelled to reconsider his bu 
ing project in the light of the ‘ehuri 
missionary obligation. At one of ¢ our 
nominational rallies he rehearsed | 
struggle he had with himself before 
reached a decision. If he launched | 
building enterprise now, his people } 
sured him they would pledge ‘the } 
quired amount, but coming just 
the denominational drive, he was { 
tain it would cripple, if it did not 
gether foredoom that effort to ‘tail 
in his church. Could he afford to hat! 
cap the denominational campaign by }} 
empting the giving of his parishione: 
More important still, could he deli! 
ately deny his church one of the great 
opportunities in a generation to wil 
its missionary horizon and enri 
missionary enthusiasm? He d 
shut them out from a share in this me 
ment. So during our conference he 
nounced with a ring of triumph in } 
voice that he had decided to postpone 
church building enterprise and give 
denominational program the 
way. He did this, he added, n 
to insure the success of the den nomi 
tional campaign in his church, b 
save himself and his church from 105 
their souls in this crucial hour of wor! 
need. I venture the prediction that t 
church will not only raise its de 
tional quota, but will get its I 
worship besides, as God’s overflow. 
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4—E “CO” IN CO-OPERATION FOR 
THE ONE HUNDRED MILLION 
| DOLLAR DRIVE 


lam using a nom-de-plume that I may 
‘eak frankly and yet seem a bit less per- 
nal, a bit more typical, while making 
‘personal challenge. 

| am pastor of a small church. I 
lve aided in proportion to my ability in 
‘cthering the plans of the earlier drives, 
sluding the work of the Five-Year Pro- 
a The various methods proposed I 
‘ye followed where possible. They are 
od methods. Some of them I tried in 
t little church from one to five years 
*ore they were proposed by our for- 
rd-looking laymen. If they failed, it 
s not because they were poor methods, 
en I used them or when the laymen 
‘vanced them. The mistress of the par- 
yage and I have followed the financial 
rt of the Five-Year Program through 
the present moment. We have done 
r part in each drive and have aided 
_ cleaning up final deficits. In short, we 
> coéperating. We mean to cooperate. 
fust a word as to the conditions under 
,ich we cooperate. We are both of us 
lege trained, with additional graduate 
js; and I have had the seminary work 
41 additional years there. We both 
;ve our church and community, and 
’ the sixteen years of my present pas- 
vate we have received a salary of $900 
i year with the use of a cheerful par- 
wage for our services. The place we 
ell in is a resort where prices are al- 
ys inflated to the limit. Our salary 
1s never sufficed for the necessities of 
i; and the benevolence program that 
“med right to undertake; hence we 
yh tutor in preparatory and college sub- 
its as opportunity offers. During the 
"rs we have been here the running ex- 
yises of the church have been static at 
00 per year, but its benevolences have 
ireased nine-fold, though even so it has 
| fulfilled the plans of our denomina- 
inal leaders. This last year the mis- 
iss of the parsonage and I have given 
'r $90 to missions, besides aiding in 
| support of the church. We have also 
‘en to people who were hungry or cold 
naked; we have paid numerous car 
‘2s to missionary and committee meet- 
1S; we have given to the Red Cross, to 
\Maece A., to Y. W. C. A., to Syrian 
(ef, to college settlements, to raise the 
‘iries of indigent professors in Yale 
|. Vassar, to plant trees in devastated 
/mece where two fine lads of the family 
| parted, and to a half score of local 
‘ses. Last spring in the effort to put 
iatithe $6,000,000 drive, I gave a per 
{t of my income (as a special gift) 
(al by estimate to the per cent of his 
yme given by our leading Baptist lay- 
1 to the entire drive. Then to make 
‘the deficit I added 50 per cent of my 
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former gift. But there is always this dif- 
ference: the gifts of our prominent lay- 
man come from a limitless surplus, while 
my gifts mean food below the point of 
highest efficiency, shabby clothes, being 
my own janitor and caretaker of too ex- 


. tensive grounds, foregoing a visit to my 


mother (300 miles away), and going a 
fourth year without that needed vacation. 
It means other things too, but it means 
those. The mistress cheerfully essays to 
wear her cloth suit its seventh season, 
and the good trousers I bought nine 
years ago are still doing duty for best 
on an average of two and three times a 
week. I no longer have any recreation 
that costs me a dollar. Instead, I pur- 
sue an avocation in my free moments and 
make its pleasure a gainful one. 

Not one of these things (they could 
be multiplied) is mentioned to indicate 
that we of the parsonage are sprouting 
wings. They are merely meant to show 
that we are already codperating in larger 
measure than the framers of the plan 
have any idea their program calls for. 
The mistress of the parsonage and I are 
facing a future resting on faith rather 
than funds, realizing that many a check 
we shall have to draw on the Bank of 
God may be returned to us protested in 
our hour of need. We have no children 
to care for now and to care for us later. 
In short, we are trying to exercise that 
faith that men love to see—in others, 
and especially in ministers. 

And now each day brings its call to 
further cooperation, its double or triple 
appeal to my hardened conscience to take 
this small step and then this larger step. 
The work will surely be easy if we keep 
in motion. Now I am urged to attend 
these meetings and now those that I may 
be won to a willing and an intelligent 
codperation. 

But I wish to codperate. Nothing but 
inability is likely to keep me from doing 
so. And I believe that in this I am the 
typical pastor. I am not an extreme devo- 
tee of doing everything our committee 
suggests, and my impulses do not put me 
in the saint class. We have ministers 
in that class. One in this association, 
who shares with his wife $500 and par- 
sonage, is giving much as we do. That 
is sainthood; but he is not representative 
of the ministry, nor of any other class of 
humans. He is in a class by himself, 
and should be, lest the rest of the world 


grow sodden. There are others of us 
ministers who fall below my mediocre 
standard. They are not so typical as I, 
so ready to codperate. 

But what is codperation? Please, 
leaders of this great movement, it is not 
just doing what the other fellow tells us 
to do, has prayed long and earnestly that 
we shall do. It is not the blind trailing 
of self-appointed or God-appointed leaders. 
It is rather bearing our part and lot in 
a great mutual task. 

Now to the point: We typical little 
ministers have no press agent working 
at sufficiently low terms so we may hire 
him, no authority on “Pigs Is Pigs” -to 
speak for us. And because we have no 
one to voice our thoughts, I, as a typical 
pastor, wish to challenge the Baptist lay- 
men to codperation. Here is my propo- 
sition to the leading Baptist laymen (the 
fifty leaders in financial ability) on or off 
of the $100,000,000 campaign committee. 
I challenge you to a quarterly filing of 
your income in comparison with your 
gifts to missions, and I challenge you to 
give of your income a per cent equal to 
the per cent of my income that I shall 
give. But the amount given by you must 
in no case represent a smaller per cent 
of your working capital and investments 
than my gifts do of mine, nor must it 
represent a smaller per cent of your mar- 
gin beyond living expenses than my gifts 
do of mine. We shall deal liberally in 
our interpretation of living expenses. 
You may have from one to 100 servants, 
as you see you need, while we continue 
to do everything for ourselves. You may 
have bacon and eggs for breakfast, while 
we gloat over the festive oatmeal. You 
may have a new suit for every speech 
you make in this great campaign, while I 
“carry on” with the nine-year-olds. But 
beyond the living expenses, you are to 
render an honest account and give at 
least the per cent of margin that I give. 

You are asking us pastors to codperate 
with you. Do you mean it? Will you 
come across? We hear your appeals, and 
they touch us. We are conscious of our 
deficiencies, though we wish that even 
with our deficiencies we could dress as 
you do. We sympathize with your wish 
to make us 100 per cent efficient, but your 
gifts have not come through; and we 
long to see you grow rich in_ spiritual 
graces. I and thousands of other pas- 
tors could give more, but if you (fifty 
leading laymen meet my challenge, the 
advertising matter spread all over the 
country can be used to get the second or 
third hundred millions of this:drive. We 
fifty-one will give the first hundred mil- 
lions, and perhaps the second as well, in 
the next four years. We pastors do not 
ask you to give us the leadership. We 
are willing to follow your plans. We be- 

(Continued on page 394) 
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Around the Open Fire 


By MAry PEABODY COREY 


HE little girl noticed that there was 

one time in the year when grand- 
father, uncles, aunts and cousins always 
enjoyed telling stories about the old days 
on the farm in Boxford. This was after 
the delicious Thanksgiving dinner had 
been eaten, and during the early twilight 
of the New England winter afternoon. 

“One thing I will never forget,” said 
Uncle Oliver, ‘and that is my first school. 
It was taught by Miss Mary Kimball, and 
as she lived on the road to school, I used 
to call for her. I must have been about 
six years old, and I had over two miles 
to walk each way. Mother noticed that 
I came home late and found out that in- 
stead of coming straight home I ran 
down to the cotton factory to watch the 
machinery. So mother wrote a note to 
Miss Kimball about it and handed it to 
me. I was stubborn and refused to take 
it. Instead of having a scene with me, 
she asked me to let her take my hat and 
then carried it out of the room a mo- 
ment. She came back with it, put it on 
my head and sent me off. When Miss 
Kimball saw me she said, ‘Why, Oliver, 
you must have something for me in your 
hat,’ and to my surprise she took that 
note right out of my hat-band all ad- 
dressed to her, and after that she saw 
me safely started on the homeward road 
every afternoon.” 

“T shall always remember my first fire- 
crackers,” Uncle Jacob remarked, hold- 
ing his thin hands nearer the warm 
coals of the open fire. “I had wanted 
some firecrackers for a long time, but 
I didn’t have any spending money, or 
else there were none to be had in Box- 
ford. But one Fourth of July I went to 
the store with 6 cents and bought fifteen 
crackers. Instead of waiting till I got 
home, I lit one and threw it on the 
ground, but it failed to go off, so I put 
it in my pocket, took up the reins, and 
started the old horse for home. Pretty 
soon there was an awful cracking sound 
inside my coat, and I couldn’t get it off 
before I was badly scared and some 
burned. That cured me of my taste for 
firecrackers for some time.” 

“Speaking of schools,” said mother, “I 
recall just how cunning the baby looked 
the first day we took him. He was about 
three years old. We put him in a little 
cart, and he wore a sun-bonnet, for it 
was a hot August day. When the teacher 
said, ‘What is your name?’ he answered 
with the name he knew best—mother’s 
pet name for him—‘My name is Mother’s 
Morning-Glory.’ The little old school- 
house was rough inside and out. There 
were benches and desks of unfinished 
lumber, a board to sit on and one to lean 
against.” 


“In my day,” said grandfather, ‘we 
didn’t even have one to lean against, and 
the smaller children used to fall asleep 
and roll off on the floor.” 

“We had only three months’ ‘schooling’ 
in winter and three in summer,” said 
Aunt Jerusha. “In winter, the big boys 
could go, and when the drifts were deep, 
the men would break out the roads with 


The Immortalities 
IF some Spirit from a vasty 


O, deep 


Would come to me—awaking or 
asleep— 

And stand beside me with benig- 
nant mien, 

And look with understanding vision 
on the scene— 

And say to me, “With two desires 
fulfilled— 

If thou couldst have but two— 
what hast thou willed?” 

Then straightway would I cry with 
joy, “Great Sire— 

Grant me but time—and that | may 
not tire! 


| will win earth and heaven—great 
now and then— 

Not for myself alone, 
men— 


but for all 


% * * 


What can a grain of dust in whiff 
of time 

Do in the earth—nor 
realms sublime?” 


speak of 


“Dost thou know,” the Spirit asked 
me true, 
“That of all 
just the two 
That One All Wise has willed shall 
come to thee 

One day?) *% a= 

Thou shalt not tire and hast eter- 
nity!” 


gifts, thou choosest 


—Selected. 


an ox-team. But it was so hard to go 
to school on hot summer days. The city 
cousins from Boston and Salem would 
come in a big carry-all, and there was 
great excitement when they drove up to 
the little schoolhouse door and called for 
the teacher. In a moment she would say, 
‘The Peabody children may be excused 
for the day.’ In the quickest possible 
time all the little Peabodies were out of 
the schoolhouse and enjoying a wonder- 
ful drive toward the old farm. Little 
fair-skinned Lucy would be seen pulling 
off her bonnet and long mitts and lean- 
ing far out of the carriage in an en- 
deavor to tan her pale face and white 


i] 
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hands to the brown shade of her countr 
cousins, but she only succeeded in ge 
ting well blistered.” | 

“I hope you haven’t forgotten our goo 
‘Old Kate,’” said mother, her face ligh 
ing up as it always did when she spok 
of the family pet. “Old Kate could @ 
everything but talk, and it was wonde; 
ful how much that horse could unde) 
stand. In ordinary winter weather w 
children drove to school in the pun; 
When we got there, one of us would al 
the horse around and tie the reins to th 
dashboard and she would trot all th 
way back to the farm, turning out if sh 
met a team on the way just as well a 
if some one were guiding her. If sh 
overtook any members of our family, sh 
would always wait for them to get in. ] 
she saw any of the children coming t 
ward her, she stopped short till the 
came up to her. Laura, our black gir 
thought she would have a ride, so sh 
ran down the road when it was time fc 
Old Kate. The horse came walkin! 
quietly along, and Laura started to clan 
ber in, but Old Kate gave such a quic 
turn and trotted along so briskly thé 
Laura lost her chance for a ride, mu¢ 
to her disgust. ‘= | 

“We had another pet on the old farn 
and that was the great Newfoundlan 
dog. If any of us felt like taking | 
nap on the grass, we could call She 
and tell him not to let anyone touch u 
and even father could not come near u 
It was a sad day when old Shep wa 
found to be the sheep-killing terror ¢ 
the neighborhood and had to be shot. | 

“We children were always kept busy, 
mother continued. “I never enjoye. 
working in the house, and as quick ¢ 
my ‘stint’ was done I would rush ot 
to the fields to help father and the boy 
My ‘stint’? O, that was to do a certai, 
amount of knitting, or sew _ so man 
squares of patchwork, or similar task 


All the stockings and socks that the fan 
ily of nine wore were knitted by han' 
and our mother thought it was a greé 


| 


labor saver when she was able to bu 
‘store cloth’ for our clothes. The tailores 
would come once a year to make th 
heavy clothes for father and the boy 
She brought her ‘goose’ and worked a 
day and evening for two shillings.” 
“Well,” said grandfather, “that sound 
like a good while back to you, but I we 
born in 1799 and went to live with m 
grandmother on the old Boxford far) 
six years later. My grandmother alwa) 
prepared the dinner for the Sabbath 0 
Saturday—everything but the green cor 
because she read in her Testament thé 
the disciples plucked corn on the Sa 
bath; so we were sent to the cornfield 0 
Sabbath mornings in late summer. Gran! 
mother always finished up her work } 
fore sundown on Saturday, and after ol 


i 


e 10, 1920 
\y supper she would sit and read the 
e till bedtime to prepare for the Sab- 
i Your mother lived on the next 
a, and I went to school with her from 
time she was eight years old. In 
. 1 took my cousin, Lucy Peabody, to 
+ ‘The Messiah,’ given by the Handel 
Hayden Society in Boston. When 
grew up she married J. A. Palmer of 
‘on and became the mother of Prof. 
‘ge Herbert Palmer of Harvard Col- 
, this time one of the children had 
n asleep before the fire, and the fam- 
‘ircle spent the last half hour in sing- 
familiar melodies from the old “Bos- 
'Melodian.” 

tional City, Cal. 


The Young Reserves 


/inter Cradles in the Snow 
| By Mrs. ALBERT A. MICHELSON 


iL of you children have sung the 
‘old nursery rhyme: 
ock-a-by baby, in the treetop, 
jen the wind blows the cradle will 
rock,” 
10W many of you know that it is a 
story? It is. Every winter night, 
. you are all safe and warm in your 
| thousands of tiny babies are rock- 
bout in their windy treetop cradles, 
n the snow and the rain. And the 
part of it is that they are quite 
nted there and would not change 
-you for the world. 
'1 see, their mothers put them there, 
| hey are good babies and believe that 
_ mothers know best what is good 
dem, 
2y are the babies of several insects. 
| have wasps for parents, and some 
| gnat mammas, and some are the 
ven of what are called aphides, or 
lice. But their mothers all agree 
jis particular, that the treetops are 
est nurseries in the world; and so 
ladies a hole in the bark of some 
‘and lay their eggs there. With the 
‘hey squirt in a poison of some sort 
imakes the twig grow into a fat, 
ish swelling, and this serves the 
» for both nursery and dining-room. 
3 the most wonderful wall, this 
‘ry, for it not only keeps out all the 
(ir and wind, but it is made of the 
these babies like best. 
(: imagine a nursery lined with 
) chicken and lambchops, Johnnie- 
‘ind rice-pudding, and all the things 
you like best and that make you 
) big and strong. Well, that is the 
vhe treetop babies pass the winter. 
jjust spend all winter sleeping and 
1, and when spring comes they eat 
way out into the open air, right 
sh the nursery wall, and by this 
hey have reached their grown-up 
2 and have fine wings with which 
\away and play tag in the sunshine 
heir friends. 

after a time they in turn make 
me sort of winter cradles for their 
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Winter ‘‘Cradles”’ 


These “cradles,” or galls, are 
made by the sting of a mother in- 
sect to provide a safe winter home 
for her young. There are several 
hundred kinds of them. ' 


OAK 
GALL 
HOLLOW 
S OAK 
GALL 
WILLOW 
PINE-CONE 
GALL 


GOLDENROD 
GALLS 


Lower one cut 
open, showing 
where insect 
ate his way out. 


(All drawings one-half life size) 
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babies, when they feel that the 
season is coming on again. 

The people who know all about the 
wonders of nature call these cradles 
“galls.” It is great fun to collect them. 
You may have found them on the oak 
trees last summer and called them oak- 
apples. Or you may have seen a different 
kind on the tips of the willow twigs and 
may have been told by someone that they 
were willow pine cones. They do look 
like little cones. But they are galls, 
made by the sting of a mother insect to 
build a safe winter cradle for her young. 

There are several hundred kinds of 
them, as each insect always chooses her 
favorite kind of tree, shrub or _ bush. 
Some even choose the goldenrod stems 
that grow by the roadside. The next time 
you come across one of these, cut it 
open and see for yourself what funny, 
fat, white little worms these babies are. 
There they live in the middle of their 
wonderful edible nursery, and they make 
one think of the old verse: 

“A little worm in a hickory-nut 

Sang, happy as could be: 

‘O, I am the king of this whole round 

world, 

And it all belongs to me.’” 


A Home Spelling Bee 


A COMPANION contributor who sends 
us the following list of twenty words 
to spell says that no member of the 
faculty of a certain prominent American 
university was able to spell them all cor- 
rectly. The president missed three of 
them. An official in one of the biggest 
manufacturing corporations in Massachu- 
setts got thirteen right. Another and 
higher official of the same company got 
but six right. One schoolteacher got 
eleven right, another only five. Of a 
number of school children who tried 
them none spelled correctly more than 
six or seven. 


cold 


chaperon plaguy 
innuendo dissipate 
repellent embarrassment 
collectible harassment 
picnicking vilify 

anoint battalion 
bilious rarefy 
desiccate inoculate 
eaterpillar sateen 

paraffin tonsillitis 


—Youth’s Companion. 


More Bible Names to Guess 


1. A girl’s name—low land—to clear 
your throat. 

2. A young goat—to hurry. 

3. <A letter—branch of a tree. 

4. Dialect for girl—a letter—low land. 

5. Part of the verb “to be”—a sun- 
beam—a letter. 

6. A sunbeam—a name for mother. 

(coe Loseacner. 

8. A deep breath—white. 

9. A deep breath—a vehicle. 


Answer to puzzles in issue of March 
13: Cryptogram: First stanza of Tenny- 


son’s “Brook.” Bible names: 1. Dan. 
2. Ararat. 3. Bethany. 4. Gilgal. 5. 
Palestine. 6. Sheba. 7. Shiloh. 8. Sin. 


Topic for April 18 


“DENOMINATIONAL DAY” 
Hebrews 11:32; 12:2 


“Wherefore, seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us; looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith; who 
for the joy that was set before him en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 

The service should begin with a hymn, 
a prayer and scripture—say Heb. 11:32; 
12:2. Good hymns would be “Jesus 
Shall Reign Where’er the Sun,” “Stand 
Up, Stand Up for Jesus,” “Fling Out the 
Banner! Let It Float,’ and, last, ‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.” 

The Leader: The war cry of the British 
in the trenches was “Carry on.” No mat- 
ter how empty the stomach, how weary 
the watch, how deep the water and the 
mud, how keen the wind, or how cold 
the rain; no matter how long the war, 
how many the defeats, how hot the fire, 
how great the losses, how strong the 
enemy, they still urged each other to 
carry on, to endure the hardships, to 
keep up the fight, to make every sacrifice, 
to persevere till victory. Let each man 
do his part, and when one is killed, let 
another step into his place. It was this 
spirit that won the war. It found its 
classical expression in the well-known 
lines named “Flanders’ Fields,” written 
to voice the thought of those who fell: 


Take up our challenge with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch—'tis yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep—though poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields. 


We young people, as Baptist Christians, 
possess a peculiar heritage of work and 
blessing—the precious fruit of 400 years 
of patient toil, of Christly service, of 
blood and love and tears. It is our duty 
to know it, to appreciate it, to take up 
the burden of it from failing hands, to 
do our part in our generation, and to 
hand on this precious heritage, increased 
and glorified, to those who shall come 
after us—in short, to carry on. What we 
are working for in our great drive next 
week is as important as what the British 
were fighting for; in fact, in essence it 
is the same thing. Carry on! 

(At this point in the “Suggestions for 
Denominational Day” there is a splendid 
lot of material adaptable to a group meet- 
ing. This material may be secured from 
Gen. Secy. James Asa White, 125 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago.) 

Closing speech by leader: The genera- 
tions appear, fight their fight, and pass 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


on. Our grandparents are nearly through. 
Our fathers and mothers are now the 
trained veterans, bearing the burden and 
heat of the battle. We young people are 
the new volunteers, just joining the 
colors, training for the front, or being 
initiated into the real work on the battle- 
line. What kind of soldiers of Christ 
will our generation of Baptists make? 


Let us answer, “The best ever. No 
slackers or cowards here.” Well, next 
week will test our mettle. The great 


drive will show what sort we are. It 
will be our first great offensive. 

Each generation builds on the past. It 
receives from its fathers a precious herit- 
age of knowledge, ideals and. work well 
done, and of ground gained in stubborn 
fight. The least it can do is to hold that 
ground at every cost. But that is not 
enough in the mind of our _ victorious 
Christ. His command is always “For- 
ward!” The standards of the king march 
on! Our generation must win new and 
greater victories at greater cost, and 
must hand on to the generation follow- 
ing a world purer, juster, kinder, more 
Christian. We must carry on. 

Did you ever think what it would mean 
if one, only one, generation of Christians 
should prove disloyal or indifferent, 
should fail to hand on the Christian 
treasure? No greater calamity could be 
conceived. It would reverse the wheels 
of progress, destroy the foundations of 
life, and plunge the world into anarchy 
and despair. Let us here highly resolve 
that our generation shall never be guilty 
of so vast and far reaching a crime, but 
that we will prove ourselves worthy suc- 
cessors of the great leaders of the past 
and present, and that we will be men and 
women of faith and courage, capable of 
self-denial and patient toil for Christ and 
his world, and satisfied with nothing less 
than spiritual triumph. And we resolve 
this if it leads us into the ministry, into 
the hospital, the slum, or the remote vil- 
lage, to India, Japan, China or Africa. 
Our generation takes up the challenge 
thrown down to us by the grand heroes 
of the past and sends to them this 
message: ; 

Sleep peacefully, for all is well! 
Your flaming torch aloft we bear; 
With burning heart on oath we swear 


To keep the faith, to fight it through, 
To crush the foe or sleep with you! 


The first test is next week. Let us 
carry on. 


Baptist Young People at Wo 


Michigan 
The old B. Y. P. U. in the Woodw; 
Avenue Church, Detroit, has been divi¢| 
into two large unions, both of which ;} 
striving for the standard of excellen 
Mr. Louis Fliehman is general preside 
Nebraska 
The young people of the Greater Co! 
cil Bluffs and Omaha City Union hi 
organized a prayer league. Wach S| 
day afternoon at four o’clock members} 
the league turn aside for a_ season| 
prayer for their fellows and for } 
young people of the Baptist denomi: 
tion. Mr. J. G. Anderson of Omaha 
an active leader in this movement. | 
large number of the young people of } 
twin cities are members of the Qui 
Half-Hour League of the Baptist You 
People’s Union of America. -) 
lowa | 
Miss Cynthia Gilbert, president of : 
B. Y. P. U. of the First Church, Sit 
City, writes: “At .our young peop: 
meeting, we secured eleven new appl: 
tions for membership in the Quiet H} 
Hour League, which I am enclosing. } 
hope to have all the membership lined} 
in this league before long. Many are ¢: 
sidering the question and have asked! 
wait until next Sunday before comr 
ting themselves definitely to the ple¢ 
Next Sunday evening the Baptist Tithi 
League will be presented. We have se! 
who are already tithers but have ne! 
signed the pledge, so we expect a goo} 
number to take this step at that ti 
The next Sunday we are going to pI! 
the claims of Christ in an appeal ! 
world service.” Di 
An Advanced Training School __ 
for Sunday-school and B. Y. P. U. worl! 
will be held in the rooms of the Bap 
Sunday School Board, Nashville, Te! 
beginning May 31 and continuing 
four weeks. The field workers of § 
board will serve as a faculty. This set 
is planned to meet the demands for f! 
workers capable of enlarging the Sun 
school and the B. Y. P. U. of the So 
ern Baptist Convention. ee 
New York . 

Rev. J. S. Ebersole, pastor of the 
fayette Avenue Church, Buffalo, re 
great interest among his young 
tithing. Close to 100 signatur 
been secured. 

Dr. W. A. Hill, i 
secretary of missionary education 
the Northern Baptist Convention, * 
conduct two conferences on “ 
and Philanthropic Work” in youme 
ple’s societies, and assist in the } 
cision conferences to be held in Col 
tion with the B. Y. P. U. of Ame 
convention which meets in # 


| 
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-ernational Uniform Lesson | 
for April 18 


HE VICTORY OF GIDEON’S BAND 


on Text: I Sam. 14:16. Lesson: Judges 
7:1-8, 16-21 


By JoHn A. EARL 


; 
Lesson Text 
‘e Midianites were among the no- 
.e tribes of Arabia who annually 
‘ran the country to the north and 
and carried back food and booty. 
story of the lesson describes such an 
rsion on the part of the Midianites. 
on was a member of the tribe of 
asseh—one of the tribes that suffered 
- at the hand of the Midianites—and 
ras the logical leader of his people at 
i time. By strategy and with only a 
Iful of men he defeated the army of 
Midianites, unified his own people 
established the beginnings of a the- 
‘cy in Israel. 
| Lesson Taught 
‘ie victory of God and the victory of 
(on are emphasized in the battlecry, 
? sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” 
.s Victory 
d’s victory over the host of Midian 
) won by the law of natural selection. 
(on had 32,000 men in his little army. 
} Midianites numbered 135,000. And 
Ged proceeded to reduce the dispro- 
jionate numbers of Gideon’s army to 
)gligible quantity. This is illustrative 
‘he divine method. The purpose in 
‘method is stated by the writer of the 
jative in these words: ‘Lest Israel 
it themselves against me, saying, 
i? Own hand hath saved me.” Paul 
lis first letter to the Corinthians 
3s the same purpose in other words: 
‘at no flesh should glory before God” 
jor. 1:28). In all ages man has been 
(e to forget God. Napoleon is re- 
ed to have said, “God is on the side 
he biggest battalions.” But when he 
tuished on St. Helena a prisoner of 
/ he learned that God is on the side 
ight without regard to battalions. 
is interesting to note how the acid 
f was applied in reducing Gideon’s 
'y and arriving by a process of elimi- 
.m at the real selection of men who 
id put the Midianites to flight. It 
(Ss like what is known in science as 
Tal Selection. There was nothing 
12d in the selection. It was made 


i 
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ally and _ inevitably. Twenty-two 
sand cowards were frankly given a 
jee to retire. The 10,000 left were 
‘ently not cowardly enough to avail 
selves of the opportunity to keep 
of the trouble, and yet there was 
ag the 10,000 a mass of men, num- 
14g 9700, who could not be trusted. 
|. men on their tiptoes, alert, vigilant, 
;controlled, would answer in the hour 


- 


of crisis. The men who swilled themselves 
like beasts were rejected. Only 300 out of 
32,000 were selected by this natural 
method, and they constituted Gideon’s 
band. Men will classify themselves if 
only given opportunity. The egotist, the 
sensualist, the tale-bearer, the money- 
lover, the “grouch,” put the label upon 
themselves, and by the process of every- 
thing and everybody reaching their level 
in time, they find themselves where they 
belong. 

God’s method of selection has never 
changed. In theology it is called elec- 
tion. Jesus said, “Many are called but 
few are chosen.” All efficient business, 
government, religion, education, proceed 
upon the principle of select leaders. Less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States is graduated 
from a college or university, not because 
the colleges and universities are closed to 
the great mass of the people, but be- 
cause, though called to educational halls, 
the great mass of the people prefer to 
stay away. “One man shall chase a thou- 
sand, and two shall put 10,000 to flight.” 
That is God’s method of counting. The 
lamented Roosevelt alone changed public 
opinion, unseated United States senators, 
elevated public morals, and charged the 
whole atmosphere of public and private 
life with wholesome energy. Jesus never 
made a bid for the crowd. He did his 
great work by selecting twelve men and 
training them. The word “church” in the 
New Testament means “the called-out 
ones,” or select people. God wins his 
battles by the method of selection. 


Gideon’s Victory 


Gideon’s victory was won because he 
had faith to follow God’s method and be- 
cause he had common sense enough to 
employ strategy. The Colonials trusted 
in God and kept their powder dry. The 
pastor of a church prayed for light and 
leading in his next move while his wife 
busily packed the dishes. Faith without 
works is dead, and works without faith 
are fruitless. Gideon put the hosts of 
Midian to flight because he believed God 
was with him and because he took every 
precaution to carry out his own unique 
plan without a break. In other words, 
Gideon had learned the secret of codpera- 
tion with God. He learned God’s mind 
and method, and then with wisdom, cour- 
age, industry and rare tactfulness he set 
about to translate the mind and method 
of God into actual reality. And he 
learned God’s mind in the same common- 
sense way that characterized all his 
other actions. If he had a conviction 
that God wanted him to do a certain 
thing, he sought corroboration for his 
conviction. Note his vision in the night 
and his conviction that God had given 
the Midianites into his hand, and then 


note how carefully he visited the camp 
of the Midianites to make sure of their 
attitude of mind. Gideon was no blind 
religious fanatic who believes in the di- 
rect, personal communication of God by 
dream or vision or other means, and 
rushes in where angels fear to tread. 
Gideon was cautious. He wanted cor- 
roborative evidence. Note his prayer for 
a sign in chapter six when he put the 
fleece upon the threshing-floor (Judges 
6:36-40). Because of this fine poise on 
the part of Gideon—fostering faith while 
using common sense—he was the logical 
leader of the Israelites against Midian. 
Gideon’s victory was the victory of com- 
mon sense inspired by faith in God. 
Des Moines College. 


Opening Worship or ‘‘Exercises”’ 


By F. F. Prererson 
Secretary of Religious Hducation 


HE Sunday-school session divides it- 

self naturally into three’units: The 
first, occupying the initial fifteen to 
thirty minutes, is the period of worship 
or “opening exercises.” This is followed 
by the time for lesson study; and then 
comes the simple closing. 

Suppose we call the first period “open- 
ing worship” hereafter, rather than “ex- 
ercises.” What is the purpose of this 
period? How should it be conducted? 
Too often it is a perfunctory affair with 
a loosely planned program. The same 
songs are used month after month; the 
same small group of people leads in 
prayer, often seemingly unmindful of the 
needs of the children listening. This is 
probably due to the fact that the Sun- 
day-school leaders do not understand 
clearly the purpose of this valuable half 
hour as the school begins. 

In the first place, it is a period of wor- 
ship. The pupils need to be made aware 
of the presence of God. He is worshiped 
in this public way by means of hymns, 
prayers, giving and responses. If this is 
true, the songs must be worshipful—the 
great, strong, musical hymns of the 
church. There is little value in many of 
the songs used in Sunday school. The 


sentiment is often cheap, the music syn- 


copated, and the effect subversive of dig- 
nity and reverence towards our heaven- 
ly Father. Primary children sing beauti- 
fully, “That Sweet Story of Old,” 
“Jewels,” and “Jesus Loves Me, This I 
Know.” <A junior child loves such fine 
old hymns as “The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War,” “Stand Up, Stand Up for 
Jesus,” “We’ve a Story To Tell to the 
Nations,” and “Fling Out the Banner.” 
“How Firm a Foundation,” “Holy, Holy, 
Holy” and ‘Love Divine” are suitable 
and inspiring for the intermediates and 
seniors. 
(Continued on page 394) 
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THE BAPTYS 


Just where and how 
is the money to be spent | 


1 


FOR THE CHURCH’S WORK AT HOME. A score of items 
come under this head. Consider only one. Five and a half 
million people in the United States cannot even read and 
write tHe English language. Whois to carry forward this 
vast work of Americanization if the Church does not? 


2 


FOR HOSPITALS AND HOMES. Every year thousands of 
men and women seriously ill are turned away from Church 
hospitals because of lack of room, The children’s homes are 
compelled to turn away more children than they can receive. 


3 


FOR RELIGIOUS TRAINING. At least 12,000,000 children 
and young people under 25 years of age are entering Amerie 
can life without any religious training at all. Remember- 
ing the faith of Washington and Lincoln, do you think that 
America will continue to produce Washingtons and Lin- 
colns if Faith dies out of the hearts of its youth? 


4 


FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. Of the 450,000 American stu- 
dents in institutions of higher grade, one-half are in institu- 
tions founded and supported by the Churches. Many of 
these institutions have had no great endowment campaigns, 
but their needs are just as pressing as the needs of larger 
schools; and you have only to read their list of alumni and 
alumnae to measure the value of their contribution to 
America, 


FOR THE CHURCH’S WORK ABROAD. Influenza came 
first from the Orient thirty years ago; nearly all plagues are 
Oriental plagues. So long as China has only one physician 
to every 400,000 people the Orient will continue to be a 
menace. So long as one-third of the babies ofIndia die be- 
fore their second year our own babies are not safe. A Chris- 
tian doctor or teacher sent abroad is working for America 
as truly as though he worked at home. 


6 


PREACHERS’SALARIES. Thepreacher is calledthe “For- 
gotten Man,’ and well he may be. Eight out often preachers 
are paid less than $20.a week! 


United Financial Campaign 
April 25th-May 2nd 


INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT 
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A business-like Answer to 
a business-like Question 


HIRTY denominations cooperating in the 

Interchurch World Movement have bud- 
geted their needs. No business could have done 
it more scientifically. 


They have united to prevent the possibility of 
duplication or waste. At least a million dollars 
will be saved by the fact that thirty individual 
campaigns are joined in one united effort. 


Each denomination has arranged its needs 
under six main heads as shown at the left. 


Each denomination has itswn detailed budget, 
and will administer its own,funds. Your pastor 
has copies of the budget: examine them for your- 
self. In the week of April 25th-May 2nd you will 
be given your opportunity to help. You can do 
it with the full satisfaction of knowing that every 
dollar of your gift has its post of service assigned 
to it in advance. 


Every dollar for a better America and a 
better world. When your church calls on you, 
give—and give from your heart as well as from 
your pocket-book. 


45 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 


The publication of this advertisement is made possible through the cooperation of thirty denominations 
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The Twin City, Letter 


By NorMAN B. HENDERSON 


| lamb has turned into lion over 
| the blue birds, harbingers of a 
. desired spring, must “hide in the 
‘und keep themselves warm and put 
‘heads under their wings, poor 
!” Sunshine and balmy weather 
ecomplished their season’s house- 
ing. Many of us fishers of men had 
to look for angle-worms. Our 
and reels and lines were all tan- 
pinourdreams. And this morning 
lose to greet boreal blasts and to 
on our overshoes. All of which is 
vee that the weather is still a good 
\t with which to begin a news let- 
| well as a conversation. 

Twin Cities have been the Mecca 
‘o notable conferences. After all, 
'e has little to do with our successes 


efeats here in Minnesota. We 
/ on” despite thermometers and 
eters and lightning-rod veins. The 


faurch World Movement held a re- 
‘bly strong conference at the Peo- 
‘hureh, St. Paul. Pastors from all 
he state were present, in numbers 
(800. The reaction upon our own 
(movement has been most beneficial. 
‘are, of course, some who are op- 
| the movement, but human nature 
‘has and never will see eye to eye. 
nd Barnabas and Paul and Peter 
ne another cross-eyed, or one or 
f them had astigmatism, yet they 
s00d men and earnest. The First 
‘sh Church of St. Paul has released 
'2 pastor for several weeks in order 
® may proclaim the evangel of the 
Vorld Movement among our Swed- 
‘sthren in this state. At the First 
', Minneapolis, Dr. Riley has been 
/s a successful conference on fund- 
‘us, ably assisted by Ostrum, Dixon 
‘hers. This conference celebrated 
2nty-first anniversary of Dr. Riley’s 
ute at the First Church. 
‘exodus continues and genesis be- 
the subsequent order of the day. 
one year Sweet, Kemper, Crandall 
one from Minneapolis. Now comes 
nnouncement of Dr. Ambrose 
3 resignation at the First Church, 
al. His genial presence, his de- 
'Y of spirit, his genuine Christian 
er and his preaching ability will 
‘Ws a rich heritage, and Seattle, 
| is to be congratulated upon a 
hip which has proved to be safe 
‘ne. McLean is gripping the Cal- 
ongregations, Kenyon will captain 
’mple ship next month, and Dr. 
\doben has the Trinity congrega- 
» enchanted with his temporary 
y that the feeling grows that he 
as few men can, the needs of an 
snum. 

go-to-church campaign here has 
y closed. Its results justified the 
‘nade by 125 coéperating churches. 
‘Nominations except the Catholic 
/€presented. Overflow congrega- 
/2 many of the churches, an. in- 
Jof from 30 to 100 per cent in at. 
*e, the increase in membership in 
irches and the house-to-house invi- 


Churches that 


tations prove its success. 
would not codperate benefited by the ad- 
vertising of the city-wide campaign made 


here in Minneapolis. Cities and towns 
in the state caught the spirit and wrote 
in for literature and plans. Information 
as to the method can be secured by ad- 
dressing Rev. Mark Sanborn of the Jud- 
son Memorial Church, Minneapolis. 

The Judson Church is doing a splendid 
work. This is a church with an enrol- 
ment of over 100 in the associate mem- 
bership, working in splendid harmony 
with the regular membership, and as ag- 
gressive as any church of its size any- 
where I know. The church has just 
purchased a portable moving-picture ma- 
chine as an adjunct to its young people’s 
and children’s enterprises. 

The Fourth Church, of which Dr. 
Loucks is pastor, has closed a successful 
series of evangelistic meetings. Dr. 
Loucks is one of God’s own men, always 
keeping himself in the background and 
putting the Master in the foreground. His 
ministry is attended by constant spirit- 
ual results, and I doubt if any church in 
the Twin Cities has a higher average at- 
tendance at the midweek meeting. 

Of interest to many will be the an- 
nouncement of the sale to the Lutherans 
of the old Central Baptist Church build- 
ing of Minneapolis. Some time since the 
membership of the Central Church unit- 
ed with that of Calvary, and the beloved 
pastor, Rev. Earl Pierce, accepted the 
pastorate at Brookings, S. D. Central 
Church has historic memories which clus- 
ter around many great ministers and lay- 
men, and while many will feel a sense of 
loss in the passing of the edifice into 
other hands, all will rejoice that it is to 
continue Christian ministeries under 
church auspices. 

Olivet Study, Minneapolis. 


Rocky Mountain Letter 


By GerorceE E. BURLINGAME 
Home-Keeping Hearts 


Longfellow would run well in a poet’s 
popularity contest, in the existing tem- 
per of the nation, provided he made his 
campaign on the issue, ‘“Home-keeping 
hearts are happiest; To stay at home is 
best.” That sentiment is being tenderly 
cherished nowadays as a_ prophylactic 
against “drives” for all sorts of causes, 
such as starving Armenian orphans, and 
destitute Poles, and overworked mission- 
aries and perishing heathen. 

Reference was made in a former letter 
to the appointment by the governor of 
Colorado of a committee to investigate 
the proposed campaign of the Anti-Saloon 
League to raise $275,000 in the state for 
local, national and international uses. 
The league expressed its readiness to be 
investigated, and it was understood that 
the committee personnel was satisfactory 
to the league officers. 

The report of the committee to the 
governor, which was given generous pub- 
licity by the newspapers opposed to the 
league and by the state press generally, 
proved to be a bombshell. The majority 
report was adverse to the league, several 
members of the committee indicating in 
interviews the reasons therefor. Promi- 


nent among the reasons set forth is that 
indicated above: “To stay at home is 
best.” A banker thus expressed himself: 
“IT do not consider it the concern of Colo 
rado whether the Scandinavian or Jap 
drinks or not. I am for the collection of 
money from Colorado citizens only when 
it is to be spent for the betterment of 
Colorado.” An eminent Roman Catholic 
priest voices the same deadly heresy of 
“home-keeping hearts and money”: 
“There are so many things that need our 
attention just now that I think it unwise 
to start evangelizing along prohibition 
lines in foreign lands.” 

The spirit of reaction against altruism 
and international good will reflected in 
the preceding narrative is a formidable 
menace to the largest success of the New 
World Movement and the great Christian 
enterprises of other denominations seek- 
ing to fullfil the world-embracing purpose 
of our redeeming God. It can be met only 
by incarnating the cross in the life of 
the people who follow Christ. 

A Christian Budget 

The recent publication of the aggregate 
budget of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment called forth a most unusual editorial 
in the Rocky Mountain News (March 15) 
headed ‘A Christian Budget.” The ed- 
itor first confesses that “we find these 
figures amazing.’ His amazement is in- 
tensified as he reflects that this is not a 
government war loan, but “a demand for 
straight, stringless contributions, paying 
only indirect dividends which come from 
participation in the moral and spiritual 
good to be wrought by the money.” 

“Our first thought, after the initial 
amazement passes, is that we have here 
a demonstration of quickened faith in the 
Christian message and the Christian 
spirit. These figures represent convic- 
tions with courage back of them; inspired 
imagination; resolute purpose to grapple 
with the problems of the day in a man- 
ner worthy of the professions of the 
church. We regard this Christian budget 
as a most hopeful sign for the life of 
America—hopeful not alone in the service 
it promises, but hopeful in the assurance 
it gives that Christian faith is respond: 
ing to the challenge of the time.” 

lt may be noted here that the News is 
a positive and outspoken advocate of 
Christian internationalism, rebuking the 
self-interest which would repudiate our 
debt to a world in ruin, and urging in be- 
half of the Anti-Saloon League, the va- 
rious foreign relief enterprises and the 
Missionary movement their right to be 
heard and to be financed by the gifts of 
the people. 

A Note of Warning 

Pastor Luther Edward Floyd of Calvary 
Church, Denver, is also president of the 
Denver Baptist Ministers’ Conference. 
Prior to his settlement in Denver, he was 
for some years in the Southern Baptist 
Convention, coming from Tulsa, Okla., to 
Calvary Church. In a recent issue of his 
church calendar he gives utterance to the 
following: 

“We are at the portals of the greatest 
religious struggle in our history. The 
Interchurch World Movement has decided 
to absorb southern Baptists whether they 
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desire it or not. The struggle between 
God and gold was never so live an issué 
as today. To back Bible conviction with 
money is a great aim, but to surrender 
Bible conviction to money brings an eter- 
nal loss. Baptists, are you related to the 
martyr blood of the past? Can you stand 
against an encroaching force that pub- 
licly claims its aim is your denomina- 
tional surrender? We should stress re- 
generation, salvation by grace, the di- 
vinity of Jesus, the inspiration of the 
scriptures, the ordinances, and a clean 
life for God, regardless of all opposing 
forces.” 

The words here quoted would probably 
reflect in the main the attitude of a num- 
ber of Colorado Baptists having the same 
antecedents and affected by the same in- 
fluences as the esteemed pastor of Cal- 
vary Church. It is, however, a matter of 
congratulation that whatever may be the 
attitude relative to the Interchurch World 
Movement, Colorado Baptists are uniting 
with splendid enthusiasm and with in- 
creasing aggressiveness in the New 
World Movement of northern Baptists. 
The state is fortunate in its leadership, 
and the churches fear not to follow where 
Palmer and Bailey and Ripley lead the 
way. We venture to utter a prophecy 
that when Pastor Floyd and his noble 
church entertain with true southern hos- 
pitality the state convention next fall, he 
will allow no Colorado Baptist to excel 
him in gratitude to God for the triumph 
of grace which will have carried the Hun- 
dred Million Dollar Campaign to victory 
in emulation of the thrilling achievement 
of our southern brethren last fall. What 
may we not do, North and South, when 
all our churches have really learned to 
yield ourselves and our possessions ut- 
terly to the mastery of Christ Jesus our 
Lord! 

The Japanese Question 

Colorado has a new problem, familiar 
enough to anyone who has lived on the 
Pacific Coast in recent years and en- 
countered the aggressive and bitter “anti- 
Jap” agitation precipitated by the peace- 
ful penetration of the alert and ambitious 
Nipponese. 

In 1870 there were only fifty-five Jap- 
anese in the United States. By 1910 
there were 72,000; and the number is in- 
creasing steadily. Among these Oriental 
immigrants northern Baptists have three 
missionaries and a total church member- 
ship of 106. Surely we can do better 
than that after May 2! 

The storm center in Colorado is the 
Arkansas Valley, famous for its incom- 
parable Rockyford melons, rich in beet 
sugar production, and an attractive re- 
gion for the Japanese laborer and farmer. 
Three hundred have settled in the valley, 
and it is reliably stated that in one of the 
best school districts of Otero County 
many of the white people have been 
crowded out and the local Sunday school 
nearly broken up by the invasion. Public 
sentiment, although divided, appears to 
tend toward an exclusion movement. 


The Interchurch Movement 


The state pastors’ conference was held 
March 3-5, with a total registration of 
441. Of these, sixty-four were Baptists, 
fifty-four being pastors in charge of 
churches—somewhat less than one-half 
of those serving in the churches of the 
state. It may not be assumed that all 
who attended the conference are in ac- 
cord with the movement, although the 
discussions in the general and denomina- 
tional meetings cleared away misappre- 
hension and misgiving from some minds 
unfriendly beforehand. 


Baptists are actively and numerously 
represented, however, in the Colorado In- 
terchurch campaign. Pres. J. W. Bailey 
of Colorado Woman’s College made the 
state educational survey. State Secy. F. 
B. Palmer, Promotion Director Ripley and 
the writer are all members of the state 
advisory committee and have from the 
beginning had much to do with shaping 
plans for the state campaign. Geo. E. 
Burlingame of Denver is state chairman 
for the spiritual resources department. 
Rev. Joshua Gravett, pastor for nearly 
thirty years in Denver and one of the 
most influential ministers in Colorado, is 
leading the united evangelistic campaign 
under Interchurch auspices in Denver, 
serving as county chairman of the spir- 
itual resources department and directing 
a comprehensive campaign of pre-Easter 
evangelism. Dr. Frank Eden of the First 
Church, Pueblo, occupies a similar office 
in his county. Rev. E. O. Butler of Salida, 
Rev. Emmanuel Payne of Sterling, Rev. 
T. F. Kelly of Lamar and numerous other 
prominent Baptist pastors are codperating 
in the movement and shaping the local 
campaigns through their official leader- 
ship. Nine teams have been selected for 
the county conferences to be held the 
week after Easter. Two of the team 
leaders are Baptists, and in addition 
other Baptists have been appointed on 
practically every team. Mrs. Emma G. 
Seldon of the General Board of Promo- 
tion has consented, at the earnest solici- 
tation of Interchurch officials, to go with 
the team to the western slope, including 
Glenwood Springs, Grand Junction, Delta 
and Montrose. In fact, it almost looks as 
is the Baptists were running the Inter- 
church! 

Denver, Colo. 


The Pacific Northwest 


By WILLIAM T. MILLIKEN 


The Interchurch World Movement and 
the One Hundred Million Dollar Cam- 
paign occupy the center of the stage 
these days. First, a preliminary con- 
ference was held in Portland at which 
all the Pacific Northwest was repre- 
sented. Dr. C. G. Cress and Rev. G. A. 
Hoffman from Montana; C. H. Torrance, 
A. S. Martyn and G. C. Mahaffey from 
Idaho (the former from American Falls 
and the latter two from Twin Falls); 
Drs. J. F. Watson, G. F. Holt, W. H. 
Henry, F. W. Wrightman and J. E. Nof- 
singer, Mr. W. M. Livingood and Mrs. 
Geo. Bigby from West Washington; and 
Dr. A. H. Bailey, Pastors M. E. Bohler, 
L. J. Sawyer and W. L. Riley, Messrs. 
D. J. Anderson, J. E. Smith and J. C. Bar- 
low and Mrs. F. E. R. Linfield, represent- 
ing Hast Washington and North Idaho, 
were present. The Interchurch confer- 
ence was held in the assembly room of 
the Portland Hotel, and in the afternoon 
a denominational conference was held 
in the hotel parlor, where the general 
plan of campaign for the Pacific North- 
west was worked out. The four states 
represented by this conference cover 
more territory than do the eighteen states 
on the Atlantic seaboard, leaving out 
Florida. 

During the early days of March a team 
upon which Dr. Agar and Mrs. Montgom- 
ery were Baptist representatives visited 
each of these states in conferences at 
which plans were laid for the campaigns 
to follow. At the Portland conference 
431 pastors of all denominations were 
present. 

Baptists on the coast are fully awake 
to the fact that we are not educating as 
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large a proportion of our young p 
as are our Congregational, Methodis) 
Presbyterian brethren. In part thi) 
been due to failure to present t 
of higher education to our people 
sonally. The president of MeMin 
College, Dr. L. W. Riley, has had 
upon his heart for some time, anc 
trustees of the college, after pray 
consideration of the situation, deterr 
to shoulder their share of resjj 
bility in the matter and have calle 
Myron W. Haynes to present the : 
of higher education in general and (; 
tian education in particular to the, 
tist churches of the Northwest. He 
also visit the high schools of the r 
with his message. It is planned to | 
this constructive work cover a peril 
from five to ten years, and this s}\ 
result in materially increasing the | 
ber of Baptist young people in high 
stitutions of learning. Dr. Haynes; 
also work for the increase of perm 
funds for our own school. His ter; 
service will begin on Sept. 1. | | 

The women are busy going “ove| 
top” in raising their Jubilee Fund. 
Failing writes: “Columbia River Di: 
has finished about $1500 above the | 
of $9,600 asked of it, so we are rejci 
that the girls of Bengal-Orissa will 
their needed high school, and our| 
will help other good work along. | 
pledges have been mostly for 
amounts.” > | 


Buffalo Women Are Rea 


The women’s committee of art) 
ments for the Northern Baptist Co’ 
tion, under the chairmanship of 
John H. Coxhead and the sub-chaii| 
ship of Mrs. John R. Gray, has al; 
begun an active campaign in prepal! 
for the hosts that are to be its g 
It is the purpose of the women to! 
no stone unturned that would conti) 
to the comfort of the delegates. Aj 
mittee has conferred with the repi 
tative women in other denomine 
concerning the entertainment of the} 
gates, and it is hoped that it will bi 
sible to provide sufficient private Ii 
from among the church people 0’ 
city adequately to take care of § 
The price for lodging and breakfasts 
be $1.50. i 

All the missionaries are to be 
tained free of charge in the Baptist 
Preparations for Women’s Day, Jui 
the day before the convention f! 
opens, are under way. The Wo} 
Home Mission Society will have 
of the morning session and the Wo} 
Foreign Mission Society the aftet 
session, leaving the evening for the } 
Wide Guild. Missionaries of both i 
will be introduced and the new 
and activities explained. This 18 ¢ 
the most valuable days of the cony 
to the aggressive women of the ch 
All the women wishing to atten 
day’s meetings should so state w. en? 
ing in their names for applications 
George Dorland, 157 Park St., | 
man of the entertainment commilf 

Since this is the first convention 
held after the launching of the) 


and informing convention, and 
hoped a large representation will Dé 
ent. The local committee takes P 
in extending a cordial welcome | 
many as wish to avail themselves ¢ 
unusual privilege. e 


sissipp1 Valley 


INDIANA 


_B. L. Hamitron, for the past year 
-pastor of the First Church of New 
n, Conn., has received and accepted 
‘to the pastorate of the First Church 


h at Valparaiso had the pleasant 
ence of burning a note for $1000, 
enting the indebtedness incurred 
king basement improvements some 
go. During the last sixteen months, 
+ Roadarmel has also received by 
-m thirty-seven members. 


nogEList S. A. HaywortH of Dan- 
Josed a three weeks’ campaign with 
irst Church, Dunkirk, on March 28. 
amilies are represented in the ad- 
‘s to the church. 

ANUEL TABERNACLE, Mishawaka, has 
‘losed a series of meetings in which 
\A, W. Littrell, evangelist, formerly 
qua, Ohio, did the preaching. Mr. 
Moody of Columbus, Ohio, acted as 
l singer. The meeting resulted in 
y-five accessions to the church by 
m and eleven by letter. Three 
fi women expressed their intention 
dying for the foreign mission field, 
f whom, Miss Harriet Miles, is in- 
‘yg to enter school in Chicago in May 
jyat purpose. Gerald Burger, a tal- 
‘young man of the church, has de- 
‘to study for the ministry. Rev. L. 
(11 is pastor of this church, coming 
ober from a chaplaincy in the army 
(cupation on the Rhine. Prior to 
‘ar he was acting-pastor of the First 


th of Bismarck, N. D. 
WISCONSIN 


Ia First CHurcuH at Fond du Lac, 
W. S. Stewart, pastor, has been car- 
/ through a sustained evangelistic 
ith including neighborhodd meet- 


luring the first half of March, daily 
‘en’s meetings from March 8 to 19, 
t Meetings every day except Satur- 
‘from March 21 to April 4, a special 
(vance of Easter, a home-coming day 
te entire church on April 8, and the 
‘erly communion service of the 
‘h on April 11. 

ER COMPLETING his evangelistic cam- 
; with Grace Methodist Church, New 
' City, Evangelist John M. Linden 
| several weeks to the Interchurch 
‘ment in Wisconsin, and now, up to 
‘1 he will again help the Canadian 
tion Army in a drive for its annual 
enial campaign. Beginning June 1, 
th his associate, Singing Evangelist 
‘1, Will again take up summer tent 
rec campaigns in the States. He 
ieee addressed 1716 Hoyt St., Madi- 
‘Wis. 

| NEBRASKA 


.=2 WORK OF EXCAVATION is begun for 
lew meetinghouse of the Calvary 
th, Omaha. The site is one of the 
beautiful to be found in the city 
church structure. At the same 
it is strategically well located and 
(ly accessible to all parts of the city, 
intersecting car lines less than one 
distant. The plans and _ specifica- 
| were prepared by Mr. W. C. Jones 
cago. The architecture is of Se- 
‘m type. A light colored brick will 
3 i, with trimmings in tri-colored 


terra cotta work. The estimated cost, in- 
dependent of furnishings, will be about 
$30,000. Provision is made for an audi- 
torium to seat 600, a church school an- 
nex to seat 200, a social hall to seat 500, 
a regulation-size gymnasim,_ kitchen, 
classrooms, departmental rooms, women’s 
parlor, reception room, offices for the 
church-school superintendent and _ the 
pastor, and choir room. One attractive 
feature will be a large foyer at the en- 
trance to the auditorium. Sanitary 
drinking fountains will be placed at con- 
venient points about the building. Sev- 
eral open fireplaces will lend a spirit of 
hospitality. The interior wood trim 
throughout will be a silver-tone gray. The 
contractor in charge is Mr. A. C. Busk, 
who is a member of the Calvary Church. 
The chairman of the building commit- 
tee is the senior deacon of the church, 
Mr. I. W. Carpenter. The chairman of 
the board of trustees, Mr. D. D. Hall, is 
chairman of a special committee on con- 
struction to superintend the details of 
building. It is expected a part of the 
structure will be ready for occupancy 
by fall. Rev. H. C. Whitcomb is the 
pastor. 
OHIO 


A FIRE RECENTLY seriously damaged the 
church edifice at East Liverpool. It 
started from a water heater for the bap- 
tistery and swept the whole inside of the 
building. The pipe organ was completely 
destroyed, the entire damage amounting 
to $15,000. The insurance was promptly 
adjusted and the people have responded 
nobly to the appeal to rebuild, having 
subscribed over $9000. It is confidently 
expected that enough will be secured to 
finish the repairs and wipe out an old 
debt on the building. 


Tur GRANVILLE CHURCH has called to 
its pastorate Rev. Horace T. Houf of 
Marietta, and he has signified his accept- 
ance of the call. Mr. Houf was formerly 
assistant pastor to Dr. L. A. Crandall in 
Minneapolis and has since held pastorates 
at Sistersville, W. Va.. and at Marietta. 
He is a graduate of Crozer Theological 
Seminary and made a favorable impres- 
sion when he supplied the church some 
weeks ago. The church is looking for- 
ward eagerly to his coming to assume the 
pastoral relation. 


A GRAcIovus act was the gift of Mrs. 
George W. Doane and her sister, Miss 
Ida Doane, of a completely furnished 
house to the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, in memory of their 
father, Dr. William Howard Doane. The 
house is located in Granville and is to 
be called Doane Cottage. It is to be a 
resting place and home for missionaries 
back on furlough. It is being occupied 
at present by Dr. and Mrs. Henry Top- 
ping of Janan. This gift is only another 
evidence of the kindly and gracious min- 
istry of the donors. A formal dedication 
of the house was held a short time ago 
when many of the Granville people 
gathered for the service and reception 
that followed. 

THe Mount MorraAn CHURCH is now 
without a pastor, Rev. V. L. Willard, a 
faithful and efficient pastor, having closed 
his labors on March 1 after a pastorate 
of more than three years. This is a 
rural church in a populous coal mining 
region and with no other church nearer 
than three miles. Anybody who would 
consider a pastorate in this field in a 
part of the state largely destitute of Bap- 
tist churches may correspond with John 
M. Cole, Box 206, Smithfield, Ohio. 


Rev. A. K. Scorr and the church at 
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Perry had a good year. Recently the an- 
nual meeting was held and splendid re- 
ports received. All bills were paid and 
$646 given to missions. During the year 
the pastor made 501 visits and calls. 
Tuer Baptist has been well received here. 
If all the Northern Baptist Convention 
were right now doing as well, the total 
subscription list would be 280,615. Re- 
membering that on an average there are 
about three and one half readers for each 
subscriber, that would mean about 1,000,- 
000 readers. Mr. Scott has been appoint- 
ed associational chairman of the Baptist 
minute men and women and is anxious 
that the Ashtabula Association do its part 
in the $100,000,000 Campaign. 


MICHIGAN 


On Marcu 21, Rev. F. R. Leach closed 
a successful six years’ pastorate with the 
First Church of Manistique and left on 
the next day for Oregon, where he is to 
take up denominational work in connec- 
tion with the New World Movement, with 
headquarters in Portland. Mr. Leach has 
filled a large place in Baptist affairs in 
the state and has also been an active 
worker in civic matters and in all war 
charities. His going is a serious loss to 
the work in Michigan as well as to the 
church he so faithfully served. 


Rosert L. Moyer was ordained to the 
gospel ministry at the Berean Church of 
Grand Rapids, Mich, March 29. Rev. 
Howard C. Fulton, pastor of the same 
church, was the moderator and preached 
the ordination sermon. Rev. J. P. Steer 
of Middleville, Mich., was the clerk. 


No RECENT EVENT has so stirred and 
helped the people of Warren Avenue 
Church, Detroit, as the three days of 
meetings conducted by the evangelistic 
band of the Baptist guild hall at the state 
university, Ann Arbor. A dozen stalwart 
young men came and fairly conquered 
the large congregations with their simple, 
frank, straight-forward testimonies of 
Christian experience. The whole series 
was a remarkable demonstration of the 
value and power of vital Christianity, de- 
void of frills or technical and contro- 
versial arguments, yet couched in the 
well-known terms of personal confession 
and consecration. While greatly inspir- 
ing their hearers, the young men took 
the attitude of themselves receiving help 
by their services. It was evident that 
the guild hall students are launching out, 
under the leadership of their new direc- 
tor, Rev. Howard H. Chapman, upon a 
great program of spiritual usefulness, in 
the university and in the state. Mr. Chap- 
man is the ideal man for director. The 
people responded with a generous offer- 
ing. The homes were opened to enter- 
tain the members of the band. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE B. Y. P. U. and 
Sunday-school convention was held in 
Lansing March 18-19, with about 350 dele- 
gates present. Two inspiring addresses 
were given by Dr. James A. White, in 
which he accented the fact that codpera- 
tion of the young people in the New 
World Movement is essential and that 
they are a very real part of it, especially 
emphasizing the opportunity it offers 
young people to get into a big, vital thing, 
for service. The speaker at the banquet 
on Friday evening was Dr. Thomas PR; 
Holloway of the First Church, Kalama- 
zoo, who said that in this day of democ- 
racy the great expectation of the young 
people is that they shall develop them- 
selves to the highest efficiency for God’s 
service. ‘The crest of the convention was 
reached on Friday evening in the ad- 
dress of Dr. D. J. Evans, who based his 
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address on the last three verses of Matt. 
9 and in his convincing way brought 
home to the young people that the har- 
vest is yet plenteous, but that there must 
be a new estimate of our task, our ob- 
jective must be the individual and our 
method must include prayer. 


Mr. Homer GRIMES, who recently re- 
turned from the Louisville seminary, is 
to be, for some time, stated supply at the 
Tawas City Church, made vacant by the 
removal of Rey. C. A. Ehrhardt to Gay- 
lord. 


MARQUETTE CHURCH is pastorless with 
the removal of Rev. E. M. Martinson to 
First Church, Lafayette, Ind. This 
church is one of the oldest and strongest 
in the upper peninsula. Mr. Martinson’s 
pastorate was of the longest duration in 
the church’s history. He toiled diligently 
and constantly, and a steady onward and 
upward movement was maintained. The 
membership gained by about one-third; 
the B. Y. P. U. has grown in numbers and 
interest; the brotherhood functioned and 
has developed of late, interesting itself 
in all affairs that tell for the extension 
of the kingdom. Mr. Martinson’s work 
was considered by the community as of 
great value. Of his constant and gra- 
cious helpfulness in the associational 
work One cannot speak too highly. All 
keenly regret his departure, but wish him 
God speed. 


Rey. FRANK L. Curry, state director of 
evangelism, has for two weeks been as- 
sisting Pastor Bullock at the Bethel 
Church, Kalamazoo, in special meetings. 
On March 14 a large number of boys and 
girls in the Sunday school gave them- 
selves to Christ and in the week follow- 
ing a number of adults did the same 
thing. A “Win One League,” organized 
by the pastor at the beginning of the 
meetings, is doing efficient personal work. 
A junior choir of from twenty-five to 
forty boys and girls has assisted. 


IOWA 


Rey. B. F. FettMAn of Des Moines bap- 
tized a number of men and women and 
boys and girls at the Calvary Church 
March 21. Six of these came from the 
Gospel Union Church and the others 
were from the chapels where Mr. Fellman 
has been holding special meetings for 
some weeks past. 


STATE EVANGELIST G. A. Lagerquist, 
who has been serving the Calvary Church 
in Des Moines for some time past, planned 
a meeting to celebrate the forty-eighth 
anniversary of the founding of the church 
March 21. The whole day was given to 
the services, with the morning sermon by 
Dr. D. D. Proper. In the afternoon short 
talks were given by Dr. G. P. Mitchell, 
Dr. Howland Hanson, Rev. Frank A. Case, 
Prof. S. P. Fogdall, Rev. B. F. Fellman, 
Mr. Linquist and Mrs. Jay A. Lapham. Mr. 
Fellman preached the evening sermon. 
Bountiful dinners and suppers were 
served free to all who came. The day 
was a blessing and an inspiration to the 
church and to all who were present. Act- 
ing-Pastor Lagerquist is doing a strong 
work with the church. 


PAasToR CHARLES THOMAS has moved 
from Ollie to Shellsburg. He will serve 
the church at Parker’s Grove together 
with the church at Shellsburg. 


Des Mornres CoLttece has loaned Rev. 
Wilbur L. Clapp and Rev. J. F. Sanders 
to the the New World Movement cam- 
paign for the next sixty days. Clinton 
has given its pastor, Dr. EB. A. Shanks, 
leave of absence for two or three days 


each week to help in the publicity of the 
campaign. 


AFTER ROUNDING oUT a strong pastorate 
of several years at Marshalltown, Rev. 
R. B. Davidson has just taken up the im- 
portant work at Ames, where Iowa State 
College is located. Marshalltown has an 
elegant church house, the Baptist Temple, 
and the church is ready for an inspiring 
leader. Pres. John A. Earl of Des Moines 
College supplied the pulpit March 21. 


Pastor F. N. Byram, so long Iowa’s 
colporter, baptized five at Sigourney re 
cently. He will serve that field as act- 
ing-pastor for a time. Some years ago 
he led them in the building of a new 
house of worship. 


Rev. Rost. O. Kinney of Central City is 
engaged in special revival meetings. Fif- 
teen persons will be ready for baptism, 
among them the pastor’s two boys. 


ILLINOIS 


AT THE PRAYER MEETING on March 31, 
the Hyde Park Church, Chicago, received 
sixty-two persons into membership, most 
of whom were to be baptized on Easter 
Sunday. Among these was the son of a 
Buddhist priest in Japan, himself born 
in a Buddhist temple. Another was a 
Greek. 


SINCE THE COMING of Rev. Victor N. 
Witter in December to the Stonington 
Church, all departments have taken on 
new life. About thirty minutes of the 
regular weekly meeting is given to Bible 
study, and this is bringing out a large 
number of people not accustomed to at- 
tend. Recently the average attendance at 
the Sunday school has been 110. Both 
pastor and people are much interested in 
the New World Movement. 


A SPLENDIDLY INTERESTED and enthusi- 
astic company of women attended the 
Interchurch Women’s Training Confer- 
ence held in Chicago March 8-10. On 
Monday afternoon, while the pastors, 
3000 strong, were assembling in Orchestra 
Hall, Mrs. Ira Price opened the women’s 
session in Kimball Hall, introducing Mrs. 
E. C. Cronk, who presided throughout. 
Nearly 300 representative Illinois women 
were in attendance. A deeply spiritual 
atmosphere prevailed at every session, 
women seriously pledging themselves 
by prayer and the spoken word to 
the new duties which must be theirs 
if the needs of the world, so vividly 
portrayed by speakers and stereopticon, 
are to be met. Fifty women will be 
used on county institute teams through- 
out the state, and not only these in- 
stitutes but numerous communities and 
local churches will feel the effect of these 
days of uplift. The woman’s county com- 
mittee appointed to act with the general 
county eommittee consists of Mrs. W. P. 
Topping, Elgin; Mrs. Guy Williamson, 
El Paso; Mrs. D. H. Pinnell, Kansas; 
Mrs. John H. Piper, Springfield; Miss 
Margaret Taylor, Chicago; Mrs. Thomas 
B. Newland, Peoria. 


A UNIQUE COOPERATION with the New 
World Movement is in the new organiza- 
tion in the State Street Church of Rock- 
ford, Ill. The pastor, Rev. Raymond S. 
Carman, has organized a missionary col- 
lege to be known as the “Mabie School of 
Missions” in honor of Dr. Henry C. 
Mabie, who was once pastor of the 
church. The officers of the new school 
are Miss Jane P. Hubbell, dean; James 
D. Taylor, registrar; and Ervine L. Levy, 
treasurer. The faculty is composed of 
the pastor, Dr. A. M. Harrison, Miss 
Helen M. Eaton and Mrs. E. M. Saylor. 


THE BAR 


Four classes have enrolled, one fo 
young people, two for adults and 
fourth for officials of the church, } 
lar classes will be held every Wedn 
evening. 

MINNESOTA 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Church of Albert Lea, the reports gh 
that for the first time in its history ( 
department closed the year with al] 
paid and a balance in the treasury, 
church voted to pay the pastor a }} 
of $200 for the past year and to ine 
his salary $300. The plans of the Ge) 
Board of Promotion are being we 
out well, and the church is detern, 
to make a good showing. | 


Pacific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Tue First Cuurcu, Riverside, has | 


six courses and five sessions for ‘; 
The pastor, Rev. R. C. Day, was aske 
the local newspapers to prepare a s) 
of articles dealing with the school 
its lessons, which he did. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


FUNERAL SERVICES for the late } 
John Jaeger were held at Turlock, | 
on Feb. 4. Bro. Jaeger was born in 1) 
temburg, Germany, sixty-eight years? 
coming to this country in’ 1872 an¢ 
siding first in western Pennsylvania 
then in Cleveland, Ohio. Here he 
came an active member of one of 
German Baptist churches, _ teaching 
class of boys,.of whom the late ( 
Luke Bickel was one. In 1875 he ent 
Rochester Theological Seminary to 
pare himself for his life work. TI 
graduating he was married to Miss Lo! 
Hetzel of Cleveland. His first pasta’ 
was at Newark, N. J., and this was 
lowed by successful pastorates at "Alb 
N. Y., New Britain, Conn., Carringi 
N. D., St. Paul, Minn., Tyndall, S$. 
Buffalo Center, Iowa, and Odessa, W! 
Six years ago he retired and was ati 
in Christian service at Turlock until! 


of Turlock, Mrs. D. 
can Falls, Idaho, and Rev. Walte 
Jaeger of Fountain, Colo. 


everyone of its families in order 3 
they may keep informed concerning! 
great world program of the Baptists , 
of its progress. " 


pastor, recently raised the sum of # 
700 for the erection of a new cht! 
building. Every pledge given is in! 
form of a bankable note bearing inte’ 
at 7 per cent. There are 600 mem! 
in the church, which, besides suppor! 
its own work, is contributing $2736! 


Cumbun, South India. The appor 
ment to the Selma Church in the , 
World Movement campaign is $45,000, 
it is confidently expected that this 1 


will be raised. : 


gal 10, 1920 


G. C. CoremMAN, pastor of the North 
and Negro Church, is the proud pos- 
or of a fine new car, a 1920 model 
vrolet. It was presented to him by 
people last week when he completed 
seven years of service with them. The 
ibership at that time was 300, fifty- 
yf whom were added during the year. 
doctor and his enthusiastic friends 
planning the erection of a commodi- 
‘and up-to-date church building on one 
je best corner lots of this important 


by. W. M. Ripper, after seven years 
nee from Northern California, re- 
s as pastor of the Coalinga Church. 
‘Riddle is preaching two series of ser- 
‘s—one at the Sunday morning serv- 
wand the other in the evening. He 
the Coalinga folks are well mated 
'a fruitful period in the experience 
‘nis church of the oil city is antici- 
11. 

LANGELISTS W. W. SHANNON and 
on Higginbotham have been conduct- 
‘fruitful meetings at Anderson, Red- 
, Orland, Gerber and other points in 
haeekern part of the field. Bro. Hig- 
otham is a Californian and lived for 
3 at Red Bluff. He is greatly in- 
sted in the strengthening of the work 
bis convention field. 


\NCE THE ANNUAL MEETING of our con- 
ion at Sacramento in early Novem- 
itwo dozens of our churches have ex- 
bnced a pastoral change. This is 
ist one in six of our total. At this 
ing, nearly all the vacancies have 
| filled. 


i. FRANK E, HowLanb, who had been 
‘oted by the Seventh Day Adventists 
‘medical work in Africa, having ex- 
inced a change in his interpretation 
ie scriptures, has come to us and is 
settled as pastor of the Watsonville 
yeh. His wife, who was born in 
ie is the daughter of a missionary 
1e Seventh Day Church. 


ip HIGH COST OF LIVING and the lack 
ly system by which the average min- 
can pass from one field to another 
affecting seriously a number of our 
isters. One has announced his in- 
Jon to enter business. His value has 
proven and his preparation for the 
SS and natural ability are of the 


Several others will follow his ex- 
‘e unless increased support is 
od them. 


vy. JOHN FREEMAN Mitts, pastor of 
‘‘irst Church, Fresno, is spending two 
's with the Grace Church, San Jose, 
vangelistic services. In return, Rev. 
_ Sutherland will assist in a special 
‘ton the field of Mr. Mills. 


MEETING OF MUCH PROMISE was held at 
‘Umhurst. Church, Oakland, on March 
it which Rey. R. P. Douglass, form- 
of Idaho, now a student at the Berke- 


fur- 


Jivinity School, was welcomed as the 
‘leader by Mr. J. D. Gibbs for the 
ie and by Rev. A. P. Brown of Ala- 
'} for the denomination. This interest 
‘cated in the fastest growing section 
ikland. 


‘% ALAMEDA CHURCH under Rey. A. 
town is having some valuable acces- 

At a recent communion service, 
neads of a number of families were 
ved and a spirit of hopefulness per- 
3 the membership. 


YOUNG MAN in one of the Northern 
ornia churches who has availed him- 
jof the denomination’s educational 
fam for young people and who gave 
_ On the One Million Dollar Cam- 
1 of two years ago, pledges $5000 on 


the One Hundred 
paign. 


Million Dollar Cam- 


OREGON 


A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE places the 
number of meetinghouses which Oregon 
should have in the near future at twenty. 
Three of these should be at educational 
centers, and two should cost not less than 
$100,000 each. In addition to the meet- 
inghouses, there should be at least one 
social center building for the city of 
Portland. With the exception of two 
there is not a meetinghouse in the state 
that originally cost more than $15,000. 
These buildings were worthy efforts at 
the time of their construction and repre- 
sent real sacrifice and achievement on 
the part of their builders, but viewed in 
the light of the needs of today, they are 
inadequate for the work they attempt 
to house and are not creditable to the 
great denomination which they represent. 
Moreover, our meetinghouse equipment 
does not compare at all favorably with 
the equipment of the other great denom- 
inations. However, provision has been 
made in the budget of the New World 
Movement campaign to equip the Oregon 
churches with meetinghouses somewhat 
in keeping with their needs and their 
place among the evangelical denomi- 
nations. Perhaps three distinct periods 
of edifice construction may be noted in 
the state. The first represents the earli- 
est needs of the pioneers, with the single- 
room meetinghouse designed especially 
for a place of preaching. The second re- 
presents heroic effort on the part of the 
churches to provide somewhat more ade- 
quate facilities, not only for préaching, 
but for Bible-school teaching. This per- 
haps represents more the period of the 
remodeling of the meetinghouses earlier 
built. Now is the time of building struct- 
ures that have as their conception the 
modern idea of a real place of worship 
and work, and this conception of the 
church meetinghouse involves the expend- 
iture of large sums of money and will 
be in the nature of a permanent equip- 
ment for the churches of their state. 


EVANGELIST J. W. SLtAton of Dayton, 
Wash., has recently conducted a success- 
ful revival at Milton. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


A NOTABLE SERVICE has been rendered by 
Dr. Floyd I. Beckwith, in his ministry as 
acting-pastor at the First Church, Seattle, 
for the past seven months. He had previ- 
ously spent a year and a half in success- 
ful Y. M. C. A. service in France and 
England, during which time he preached 
in the City Temple Church, London, and 
in other large churches in England with 
great acceptance. His work has been ex- 
ceptionally strong in the Sunday school 
and with the young people’s society. 
These organizations have shown new 
vigor and growth. His ministry has been 
constructive and instructive. He has 
shown himself a good preacher and or- 
ganizer, active, aggressive and enthusias- 
tic. Baptisms have been frequent. Dur- 
ing February twenty-eight persons were 
received into the membership of the 
church. The church is in excellent con- 
dition, both spiritually and financially, 
for the coming of the new pastor. The 
many friends of Dr. Beckwith would be 
rejoiced to have him remain on _ the 
coast. He leaves with the good will and 
best wishes of all. His work will close 
April 1 with the coming of Dr. J. W. 
Bailey of St. Paul, who begins his pas- 
torate Easter Sunday. 


Tue First Baptist CHurcn of Everett 
has shown its appreciation of the splen- 
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did service of its pastor, Rev. W. E. 
Henry, by increasing his salary $600 per 
year, 


THE SourH TAcoMA CHuRCcH, the first 
of the year, not only assumed self-sup- 
port, but increased the salary of Rev. 
W. H. Mumper by $300. 

TEN YOUNG PEOPLE from 
Church, Seattle, have signed the life- 
purpose cards, pledging themselves to 
follow God’s guidance in the choice of 
life work and to secure the best possible 
education to fit them for the task. 


THE COUNTY CAMPAIGN DIRECTORS have 
all been appointed and have accepted 
their appointments. 

THE TABERNACLE CHURCH, Seattle, has 
reported nearly fifty tithers, and the list 
is growing. 


the Chinese 


Atlantic Coast 


MAINE 


Rey. F. ALLison CurRRIER recently bap- 
tized two adult converts, making thirty- 
eight who have thus followed their Lord. 
Another baptism was to be held on Haster 


THe First CHURCH OF DEXTER has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. C. D. Hazelton of 
Hardwick, Vt. 

AFTER A SUCCESSFUL PASTORATE at the 
Penney Memorial Church, Augusta, Rev. 
Wm. R. Wood has resigned. He has ac- 
cepted a call to the Winter Street Church, 
Haverhill, Mass., and will begin his work 
there on June 1. 


AT THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Chestnut Street Church, Camden, the 
salary of Pastor T. M. Griffiths was in- 
creased 10 per cent. This is the more 
significant inasmuch as the church is 
raising $16,000 on a five-year plan to pay 
for the rebuilding and enlarging of the 
church building which in a few weeks 
now will be happily completed. This 
Camden church started its new world 
movement about a year ago and should 
be in good condition to keep near the 
front in the present world-wide forward 
movement. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


THe Baptist TEMPLE of Charleston 
went “over the top” on March 28 with 
more than $302,000 subscribed for the 
new church building fund, under the mas- 
terly leadership of Dr. Frank H. Divine, 
of whom the pastor, Rev. E. LeRoy Dakin, 
writes, “He is a prince and a great de- 
nominational asset.” The raising of the 
money is the least of the services ren- 
dered. The people have been touched by 
the hand of God and quickened into life. 
There has been a revival of genuine pen- 
tecostal religion. March 28 was a day 
that will be memorable in the life of the 
Temple and historic in the life of the 
denomination in the state because of 
what the Temple did. A new era in the 
history of Baptists in the city of Charles- 
ton is beginning. 

Rev. Joun C. Kivxian. after nine 2nd 
one-half years of fruitful service with the 
A. B. P. S., goes to the pastorate of the 
First Church of Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Coming from the pastorate of Grace 
Church, Trenton, N. J., to the Publication 
Society in October, 1910, his first five 
and a half years were devoted to frontier 
mission work as a chapel-car evangelist. 
The next two years were spent as special 
representative of chapel cars for the 
society. Following his chapel-car service 
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Mr. Killian was appointed district super- 
intendent of the Southeastern District and 
continued in this capacity until the work 
was taken over by the General Board of 
Promotion. Under his leadership the 
gifts from this field greatly increased. 
The hearty and unanimous call of the 
Parkersburg Church to Mr. Killian to 
become its pastor seems to him an indi- 
eation of the Master’s will that he now 
return to the pastorate. He goes with 
every good wish from the Publication 
Society, which, though sorry to lose him, 
yet feels both grateful for the years he 
has given to it and confident that in his 
new field he will find opportunity for a 
large and significant service. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE CHURCH EDIFICE REQUIREMENTS for 
New Jersey are rather difficult to state. 
The five-year survey of the state provides 
for a new edifice at Yorkship Village, at 
Bogota, at Belleville and at Union Hill. 
The first of these is a war-emergency town 
where 1800 homes have been erected of 
brick and stone. More than two-thirds 
of them are now occupied by high-class 
employes of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company. It is doubtless the most art- 
istic town in the United States that was 
ever built to order under the care of one 
architect and one contractor. Ours is 
the only evangelical church in the village. 
The other edifice will be in the metropoli- 
tan district, into which New York is con- 
stantly overflowing. The Baptist churches 
of New York are in some instances gradu- 
ally disintegrating, and the people of 
which they are composed in considerable 
measure move into New Jersey towns 
within commuting distance of New York. 
After the Interchurch survey is complete, 
we shall dou’tless be confronted with 
evidence which will compel us to a church 
edifice building campaign of large pro- 
portions. In addition to this development 
for native Americans, our program in- 
cludes 2» number of community buildings 
for foreign-speaking peoples — Italian, 
Hungarian and Slovak. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rev. H. W. Watrsen of Warren has been 
conducting a successful series of evan- 
gelistic meeings with Rev. L. A. Cleven- 
ger, pastor of the Broadway Church, 
Providence, as evangelist. The church 
recently increased the pastor’s salary 
$300. 


THE MESHANTICUT CHAPEL has organ- 
ized as a society with three members of 
the board of managers of the state con- 
vention as advisory members. Rev. L. O. 
Gates of Brown University has been called 
for another year with an increase of 
salary. 


Rev. F. J. CATERER, who recently became 
pastor of the church at Bradford, has 
already held a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings assisted by the laymen’s evangelistic 
band of Westerly. Several conversions 
were reported. Bro. Caterer has called 
already upon 200 families in the village 
and is looking forward to the Easter 
ingathering. 

On SunpAy, Marcu 14, Rev. H. E. 
Hatchman resigned as pastor of the 
Roger Williams Church. He has held 
pastorates in Tiverton, Oak Lawn and 
Providence, and will be greatly missed 
in the state. He has been called to the 
First Church, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


A SUCCESSFUL survey institute was 
held recently in the Calvary Church, Pro- 
vidence, under the direction of Mrs. Frank 
L. Wilkins, who was recently appointed 
secretary of missionary education for 


Rhode Island by the national Board of 
Education. Thirty-six churches were 
represented. One hundred and eighty- 
six registered during the afternoon and 
evening. 

EVANGELIST Lewis HE. SmitH is conduct- 
ing a ten days’ meeting with the Broad- 
way Church, Pawtucket. 


Mr WaAtzace L. Pond has been chosen 
as the state chairman of minute men and 
women and the organization of the state 
is proceeding apace. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. JoHN W. Brappury was publicly 
recognized as pastor of the Olivet Church, 
Lancaster, on Feb. 16. He was formerly 
assistant to Dr. Wm. H. Main in the 
Second Church, Chicago, and was two 
years overseas. His first baptism at 
Olivet Church was that of his French 
bride. 


NINETY YEARS OF SERVICE have not de- 
stroyed the virility of the First Church 
of Harrisburg. The second annual “Go 
to Church” Sunday, on March 7, pro- 
moted by the Agoga Bible Class, resulted 
in the largest congregation of the pres- 
ent pastorate. 


PENNSYLVANIA IS PROUD of her heroic 
Christian soldiers, one of whom, Rev. 
Theodore Beck, preached at the Taber- 
nacle Church, Harrisburg, on March 14. 
He was chaplain of the 320th Infantry, 
80th Division, and went through the St. 
Mihiel and Argonne drives, during the 
latter of which he was seriously wounded. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS suffered 
a great loss in the death, on March 11, of 
Dr. George Morris Philips, for nearly 
forty years principal of the state normal 
school at West Chester. A graduate of 
Bucknell University, he served on the 
college and university council of Penn- 
sylvania and was secretary of the com- 
mission which drew up the school code 
of 1911. He was the first secretary of 
the state board of education, a trustee of 
Bucknell University and a member of the 
education board of the Pennsylvania Bap- 
tist Convention. 


Rev. S. ArtHurR DEVAN began his pas- 
torate at the Lansdowne Church Sunday, 
March 14. 


THE OAK LANE CHuRCH, Pastor George 
FE. Tomkinson, and the Overbrook 
Church, Pastor David K. Wood, are re- 
joicing in the success of their recent fi- 
nancial campaigns. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. F. H. Divine the former se- 
cured pledges for $102,000, and the latter 
for $25,000 for their proposed buildings. 


THE INTERCHURCH TRAINING conference 
for county directors of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania met in Philadelphia March 16. 
Three separate sessions were held by the 


Baptist representatives, under the leader-. 


ship of State Campaign Director Frank 
H. Robinson. The Standard Plan of 
campaign was thoroughly considered, the 
discussion on the organization in the 
local church being led by Dr. Frank W. 
Padelford. 


Rev. CLARENCE LARKIN will close his 
pastorate at the Bethany Church, Fox 
Chase, after a fruitful ministry of twenty 
years. 

MANY OF THE PASTORS are using their 
church bulletins with great effectiveness 
in support of the New World Movement. 


THE BIBLE scHoot of the Berean 
Church, Reading, has pledged $600 to help 
save the lives of Armenian children. 

WITH A RECORD oF $19,000 raised last 
year for current expense and $5000 for 
beneficence, the Immanuel Church, Scran- 
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ton, under the leadership of } 
Charles H. Rust, is endeavoring to do 
full part in the New World Mover 

The pastor has been conducting a 1 
study of the Survey for the young 
and has appealed personally to fifty 
lege and high school students to ch 
some definite service. The chure 

been divided into thirty groups, th 
ute men and women are ready for 
and committees are quietly pref 
for the financial ingathering. Th 
bers are united in striving to re 
announced objective of the chur 
awaken humanity to worship; to 
late each other to Christian fai 
service; to fellowship together in 
ful religious life; to secure man’s alle 
ance to Jesus and his religious. a 
ethical ideals; to help vitalize human 
ciety with spiritual power;. to hol 
kind to the fundamental and « 
realities of life, and to establish th 
dom of righteousness, love and 
among men.” 


THE NEW CATALOGUE Of Crozer 
logical Seminary which has just Been 
sued shows that this year there ares 
three students, of whom twenty-four # 
in the junior class. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tue Morninesipe CuHurcu, Pittsfic 
has extended a hearty call to Re 
Morrison of Plaistow, N. H. 


Rey. A. W. Crirrorp of the JD 
Church has accepted a call to the Cong 
gational Church in Windham, Conn., 
began his work there on Aprill. 


On Apri 11, Rev. Ralph A. Stone, aft 
a happy and successful pastorate at N: 
wood, began his new work with the B: 
tist Church at Clinton. F 


Rev. W. W. WEEKS, who has Deer! 
power for sixteen years in the religi 
and civic life of Springfield, has rec i} 
a call to the Grace Street Church! 
Richmond, Va. 


AT THE HAst CHuRCH, Lynn, v. 
E. Harriman is preaching on success: 
Sunday evenings from April 18 to J | 
6 a series of addresses on “Literature é1 
Religion.” The books treated are 
kin’s “The Seven Lamps of Architectu) 
Holmes’ “Elsie Venner,’” Hugo’s “Ji 
Valjean,” Hawthorne’s “The Scarlet J 


ter,” Browning’s “Saul,” Eliot’s “Sit 
Marner,” and Bunyan’s “The Pilgri 
Progress.” 


THE WIFE OF RrEv. Drew T. WY 
pastor of the Pocasset Church, 
away in her home March 19. §& 
been a sufferer for many year 
funeral was conducted in Pocasi 
March 238 by Rev. J. D. Math 
Mashpee. The remains were m 
Arlington for burial, and a serv 
held by Rey. Lewis A. Walker of 
Church at which many of her fri 
that locality were present. She 
sides her husband, one daughte 
William B. Whitney of Arlington I 


MarietTA Y. Earte, wife of Dr. | 
Earle, died unexpectedly on March 2e 
the family home in Roxbury. Mri 
was born in Philadelphia fifty-sevé 
ago and had lived a beautiful life, bé 
a devoted helper to her husba 
active in church and Sunday-schoo 
She was a member of the Boston W 
Baptist Social Union. Besides h 
band, she leaves a daughter, Marl 
three sons, Lieut. C. C. Earle, Jr, U 
Navy, Henry Weston and Lieut. Hdgal 
Earle. : 


Rev. CHESTER H. Hows, the su 
pastor of the Park Street Church, 
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Girdling the GLOBE with the GOSPEL | 


Vision 


This is the first of a 
series of advertise- 
ments setting forth 
the work of the 
American Bible So- 
ciety. The second 
will appear May 8th. 


\Q BIBLE > 


Ih 


The Bible ‘‘without note or comment.” Simple indeed; yet it 
took vision to found a national society on such a conception. 


The time was May 8, 1816. The place, the Garden Street 
Church of New York. It was amissionary gathering. Lyman 
Beecher was there, and James Fenimore Cooper, and Eliphalet 
Nott, and others, eminent in their day and generation: inter- 
ested all in the future -f the nation now developing with 
startling rapidity from the Lakes to the Gulf. They were 
asking themselves whether the aew West could be led to 
learn God’s ways in nation building. And they believed that 
the Bible was the one safe guide. 


They were “men of like passions” with ourselves. They had 
their own interpretations of Scripture. Many of them were 
“the most polemical theologians of the different denomi- 
nations” They were Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, and denominationalists of other names. They believed 
certain things and believed them strongly. What more 
natural than to think that “notes and comments” would help 
the people to understand the truth? 


Yet the conclusion to which this group of loyal, intense, ear- 
nest Christian leaders came was that the ark needed no steady- 
ing; that the Bible could be trusted to speak its own message; 
that its widest distribution was the sure hope of the future. 


So was founded the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, whose “sole 
object” was declared to be “to encourage a wider circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment.” 


And the century has justified the vision. Nearly 150 Million 
Bibles and Testaments, printed in 150 different languages, 
have been sent out to the ends of the earth. Only spiritual 
vision can picture, even faintly, the ministry and influence of 
this great enterprise. 


By unanimous action of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at its session in Denver, Colo., May, 1919: 


RESOLVED: That we record our deep sense of the 
value and necessity of the work of the American Bible 
Society and of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and that we favor the closest co-operative relations be- 
tween these Societies and the various Baptist Organiza- 
tions, particularly the American Baptist Publication 
Society. 


Descriptive literature gladly sent on request. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


I" Girellings te GLOBE with the GOSPEL.) | ; 


ingham, has received a unanimous call 
to become pastor of the First Church, New 
London, Conn. 


THE First CuHurcH, Melrose, reports 
that since the opening workers’ confer- 
ence last September, forty-six new mem- 
bers have been received, twenty of them 
by baptism. 

NEW YORK 


THERE WAS A LARGE INGATHERING of new 
members at the Haster services of the 
Tabernacle Church, Utica. At one meet- 
ing alone twenty were received for bap- 
tism and at another seventeen men ex- 
pressed a desire to follow Christ. A fine 
spirit of devotion and earnestness is 
manifest among the young people, and 
some of the Sunday-school teachers have, 
through their personal work, had the joy 
of seeing every member of their classes 
brought to Christ. 


THE WASHINGTON HeEIGHTS Church of 
New York City, Rev. Harold Pattison, 
pastor, holds a three-hour Good Friday 


PRINTING 


WITH A HEART 


HE Griffith-Stillings 
| Press prepares copy 
|. and layouts for Folders, 
Booklets and Catalogues 
that attract and awaken 
interest. 


Rehable and competent 
workmen who believe in 
| The Golden Rule in 
Business, and who oper- 

ate a Production Council 
to reduce costs. 


It’s a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with men of this 
type. 


Address 


J. EVELETH GRIFFITH, 
Manager 
364-372 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 


CHARACTER, our Monthly House Organ, 
will be sent for the asking. 


service each year which furnishes a re- 
markable illustration of Christian unity. 
This year the speakers, each giving a 
meditation upon one of the seven last 
words from the cross, are as follows: 
Rev. Wallace MacMullen, district superin- 
tendent of the New York Methodist Con- 
ference; Dr. John Fort Newton, pastor 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity; 
Dr. John Kelman, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church; Rev. 
Arthur F. Mabon, pastor of Hamilton 
Grange Reformed Church; Rev. C. Wal- 
lace Petty, pastor of the Mount Morris 
Baptist Church; the Very Reverend 
Howard C. Robbins, dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine; Dr. Harold 
Pattison, pastor of the Washington 
Heights Church. These are brief medi- 
tations with opportunity for. people to 
leave or enter the church at the close of 
each address. People come from far out- 
side of New York City for the purpose of 
attending this service every year, former 
members who have moved to other places 
return at this time, and others from vari- 
ous churches come, as the service is con- 
sidered one of great helpfulness. 


THE LAFAYETTE AVENUE CHURCH, Buf- 
falo, Rev. J. S. Ebersole, pastor, is con- 
ducting a campaign for funds for a new 
building and to date has gathered $20,- 
024.45. Recently Dr. H. Wyse Jones has 
been conducting special services in this 
church with excellent results. 


The Baptist Ministers’ ‘Aid 
Society 


The Baptist Ministers’ Aid Society 
of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and 
Wisconsin will hold its annual meeting 
at the Baptist Ministers’ Home, Fenton, 
Mich., on Wednesday, May 5, at ten a. m. 
The annual meeting of the trustees will 
follow. At the meeting of the society 
officers will be elected for the ensuing 
year and seven trustees for three years. 
Representatives sent by’ contributing 
churches are entitled to vote. 

JOSEPH W. PRIEST, Recording Secretary. 


Denominational Calendar 


A Weekly Record of Coming Events of 
Interest to Baptists 

April 13: Meeting of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
at Boston. 

April 18: Denominational Sunday. 

April 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

April 20: Board meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society, at Chicago. 

April (third week): Meeting of the 
executive committee of the Publication 
Society, in Philadelphia. 

April 22: Meeting of administrative 
committee, in New York City. 

April 25-May 2: Financial drive of the 
New World Movement. 

May 4-6: Central District meeting, W. 
FNS 183, 180, WI Sey Carbondale, Ill. 

May 6-7: Columbia River District 
retiea W. A. B. H. M. S., at Portland, 

re. 

May 11-13: South Pacific District 
peli We A.B. MoS: at Redlands, 

al. 

May 17: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

May 17-20: Annual meeting of the 
Ohio Convention, at Norwalk. 

May 19: Meeting of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
at Boston. 

May 20: Atlantie District 


meeting, 
Wir ALB Haus 2 


at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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May 25: New England District m 
ing, W. A. B. H. M.S, atigem 1g fi 
Mass. q 

May 26: Meeting of the board of m 
agers of the Publication Society, at Pp 
delphia. 4 

June 15-21: Annual meeting of 
board of managers of the Woman’s } 
eign Mission Society, at La Faye 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. } 

June 21: Board meeting of the Ho 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 21: Meeting of the board 
managers of the Foreign Mission Soci 
at Boston. 

June 23-30: Northern Baptist cony 
tion, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 19: Board meeting of the Ho 
Mission Society. 


te 


Fresh from the Field 


The church at Vernon, Mich., is wi 
out a pastor. A good parsonage is D 
vided and $1000 a year will be pa 
Address Fred H. Miller, Vernon, Mi 


Rev. W. H. Stallings, at one time 
rector of religious education at the Fi 
Church, Lansing, Mich., and identif 
with the student missionary moveme 
now general secretary of the Christi 
Association of Students in Coimbra, P 
tugal, writes that, despite the lamenta] 
social and religious conditions in tl 
country, there are evidences that af 
people are having their eyes open 
The association is gaining friends lit 
by little. 


The Sebewa Church, Michigan, is wi 
out a pastor and desires to communici 
with pastors who would like to set 
in the country. The clerk is Miss Myr 
Williams, Lake Odessa, Mich. 


All messengers and visitors to t 
meeting of the Southern Baptist Conv 
tion in May who desire reservation 
rooms are asked to address Rey. F. 
Langhorne, chairman of the enterta 
ment committee, 703 Fifteenth St., N. \ 
Washington, D. C. | 

Dr. A. C. Dixon writes us as follow 
“Friends have kindly requested me. 
publish a list of my appointments, th 
they may follow me with their prayer 
and, more than I can express, I a 
ciate the request. God works in answ 
to prayer, and the need of the day 
God at work. All our. organizatio 
and contributions, though running in 
millions, are not sufficient for our nee 
If God does not work, our organizatio 
and millions will be locomotives witho 
steam. ‘Pray for us that the word oft 


| 
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| 
Mounds Park Sanitarium 
. | 


201 Earl Street, ; 
Midway Hospital __ 
389 N. Snelling Ave., h 
Saint Paul Minnesota 


Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS” . 
| 


Departments: a 
Neurology. General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 

Laboratories: 4 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, ; 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood 
Chemistry. 3 


Training School for Nurses. 
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Suppose You Were the Secretary 
How Would You Answer These Letters? 


How would you answer them? 


The three families you are sending this year 
will be just a drop in the bucket in filling the 
needs of this mission. We must have reliet. 
Some of us cannot carry the loads we have 
been carrying for the past two or three years 
any longer. However much the spirit may be 
willing to help out the flesh has reached the 
limit. We need help now and we need it 
most desperately. I wish that I could some 
way make the Baptists of America see how 
desperately we do need it. 

* %* * 
We wish we knew how to impress upon people 
at home that reinforcements are urgently 
needed for this work. Our own personal ap- 
peals and the appeals of the mission conference 
seem to fall upon deaf ears. 

+ % x 
In your letter of November 11 you say that 
the matter of appropriation will be considered 
in connection with the budget of 1920-1921. 
We greatly wonder what you thought we 
would do while awaiting the arrival of money 
with which to begin the creation of a place 
to live. The temperature in our mud hut ts 
about 60 in the hottest part of the day and 


a) THING is more heart-breaking to a Foreign Secretary than to in- 
form a missionary that theve are no reinforcements and no resources, 
no men and money with which to meet his needs. 
letters from a Secretary’s mail bag. Their appeals are tragic. 


Here are four 


only 42 to 48, mornings and evenings, when 
we have to do most of our office work. No 
fire except a little charcoal burning in a sheet- 
iron stove without pipe. Windows and doors 
are only holes partly and very poorly closed 
against the cool wind by day and the cold 
mountain draft by right. I do not suppose 
that any of you tace such conditions of priva- 
tion simply for the love of the Christian work 
you are doing. Fortunately we were both in 
good health to begin with and God has lov- 
ingly kept us thus far. We are going to try 
to stick to our post. 
% * * 


Recently I saw a thrilling picture of a beau 
tiful young collie who saved his regiment cut 
off from support. The urgent message he 
delivered to the general brought speedy relief 
in the Argonne. Would that your hard- 
pressed, isolated, pitifully smal] missionary 
contingent had so persuasive, so appealing a 
messenger to send to its supporting column! 
We who are on the field shall stand by our 
guns to a man. But the line is thinner than 
a year ago. Yes, our line is thinning danger- 
ously. Are you coming across to our relief? 


Are you aware that it is in your power to answer these appeals? ‘The 
New World Movement of Northern Baptists is calling for hundreds of new 
missionaries and a Hundred Million Dollars to meet our needs. You can offer 
yourself for missionary service. You can make a gift which will enable the 
Board to send another missionary in your place, or build for some other mis- 
sionary a much-needed house, or a hospital, or a chapel, or a school. Must 
the missionary line grow thinner? Will you help strengthen it? Must the 
missionaries wait still longer for homes, schools, chapels and other equipment, 
or will you help satisfy their needs? 


What is your answer? 


General Board of Promotion of the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest 
and safety of principal make a 
strong combination of considera- 
tions in favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, UV. D., 
Executive Secretary, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Socie- 
ty. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CHANGEABLE 
BULLETINS 


Five styles. Five sizes of letters 
Special prices. 


MULTIBE 
\ 1926 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago ay. 


——— 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
(Ame By “MOVIE” and still pro- 
jection. LANTERNS sold 
and rented. Our Slide Li- 
. | ! brary includes the “S. S. 
Pace Cartoons." Special slides made to order from 
your pictures or negatives. Write for bulletins. Under- 
wood Chicago Agency and Depository. 

GEO. W. BOND SLIDE CoO. 

Room B, 14 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL 


HURCH FURNITURE # 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book (a 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


_DeMavlinRros&Co.Dept. 17 Greenville, lil. 


\Y. 


The Cincinnati Beli Foundry Co.Dept. p-99 Cincinnatro. 


Lord may run and be glorified.’” His 
engagements are as follows: Charles- 
town, S. C., April 4-18; New York City, 
April 21-22; Lexington, Ky., April 24- 
May 4; Athens, Ga., May 8-16; Greens- 
boro, N. C., May 22-June 6; London, Ont., 
June 9-10; Ridgecrest Students’ Con- 
ference, June 12-18; Chicago, Ill., June 20; 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-25; Toronto, Can., 
June 26-July 4; New York City, July 
6-11; Montrose Ministers’ Institute, July 
13-29; Montrose Bible Conference, July 
30-Aug. 8; Hersha, Pa., Bible Conference, 
Aug. 10-12; Ridgecrest, N. C., Bible Con- 
ference, Aug. 14-21; Los Angeles Bible 
Institute, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. 


The Open Forum 


(Continued from page 379) 


lieve in your vision. We believe that 
your prayers will open the purses of 
others. But we ask you, the fifty lead- 
ing Baptist laymen, to let your prayers 
react upon your own hearts and purses; 
to make yourselves 100 per cent efficient 
as givers; to be as confident that treas- 
ures in heaven are good for you as you 
are that they are good for us. Do as 
you are asking us to do. Be a part of 
your own plans. Forget your business 
instinct to do the planning while the un- 
named multitude bends its back to the 
task. Codperate with us and relieve the 
overdue demand of a waiting world on 
Baptist resources and Baptist missionary 
zeal. 

I call upon you, the fifty most finan- 
cially capable of our Baptist laymen (in 
or out of the committee), for a square 
deal. I challenge you to a four-year 
straight-away course in which there shall 
be no unfair advantage claimed or taken 
by any one of the fifty-one participants; 
in which we shall arrive simultaneously, 
with equal work and equal joy, at the 
tape; in which we fifty-one shall gather 
(from our own purses during the race) 
from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. Are 
you on? We pastors have codperated: 
we will codperate. You have operated. 
Will you codperate? f 

Acceptances may be addressed to 

B. SQUARE, 
Care of THE Baptist. 


Opening Worship or ‘‘Exercises”’ 


(Continued from page 383) 


Simple prayers which recognize the 
child’s conception and need of God, which 
acknowledge his own specific tempta- 
tions and which are permeated with true 
feeling always secure a spiritual response 
from the school. 

Why should the lesson for the day be 
read responsively by the school? Where 
this is done it is often purely formal and 
so contains little or none of the elements 
of worship. The great psalms, memor- 
ized and repeated, and sections of some 
of the epistles and prophetic writings 
make a response of real spiritual value. 

After a child leaves the primary or, 
at latest, the junior department, there is 
likely to be no attempt made to instill 
into the giving a spirit of worship, and 
yet the scriptures so often represent the 
bringing and offering of gifts to God as 
worship. 

We should carefully plan week by week 


THE BAPT] 


the program of worship. The reason: 
exercising great care on this point 
threefold: First, it provides us with 
opportunity to teach the children 
ence. Second, many have here their ¢ 
service of worship. They may not 
tend the church service; there a 
home devotions, and here only do 
find a chance for adequate expressi 
the instinct of reaching out to Geo 
Third, this period should be a real pre 


the following program has proved 
practical and suggestive: 


in their places and quiet at least 
minutes before opening. 
. Prelude by pianist or orchestra 
. Opening hyrin (spirited). 
. Opening prayer. 
Responsive reading. 
. Hymn of worship. 
. Announcements. 

. Offertory. 

. Taking of offering. 
while offertory prayer is made, si gi 
at close, ““We Give Thee but Thine Oy 

10. Recessional to classes. 

11. Class session. 

12. Closing worship of brief prayer u 
hymn. 

No announcements should be 
after the teaching of the lesson, nor n} 
thing else done which would tend 
dissipate the impression made by t 
teacher as he has developed the le 

Any program may be modified, b 
there should always be kept in mind th 
essential elements of worship. J 
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WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Wa 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash wit 
order. 


WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. Catalogue fre 
Fitchett Gardens, Janesville, Wis. ] 


MODEL EIGHTY-ACRE FARM home 
Ottawa, Kan. (10,000 population). Univ 
(Baptist); excellent high school. Write ‘ 
Williams & Son. a 


LAKE CITY, S. D., presents the great 
opportunities the times offer, both for b 
ness and farming. Soil the best; rail 
generous; land cheap. Public land sale i 
14, 1920. Terms one-tenth cash, balan 
thirty payments—interest 5 per cent. 
further information address M. L. Ch 
eae pastor First Baptist Church, Lake Cit) 


la 
a 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YC 
CHURCH FINANCES? Write for free 
ples and booklet, ‘‘The Jewell Plan.” 
Swank, Publisher, Liberty, Mo. 


Suburb of Chicago. 
veniences. Easy place and fine B 
home if you are right girl. Family four 
ple. Wages $10 week—more later. R 
ences given and expected. Mrs. A. | 
Thompson, 1115 Forest Ave., Wilmette, II. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS WAN 
SOMETHING NEW. An opening for 
energetic ministers and other worke 
part or full time. If you want to engé 
some Christian work that will add se 
dollars a week to your present income, ¥ 
us. B. B. Kirkbride Bible Co., Dept. 
Indianapolis, Ind. . . : 
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SAGE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, NORTHFIELD 


Looking up the Connecticut River Valley toward Vermont 
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LATEST? PUBLT@GAWION:S 


Mvonscwddedovensddabiscen red 


Do the Dead Still Live? | The Newton Chapel 
® or, | Chapel Talks and Addresses 


The Testimony of Science Respecting a Future Life By the FACULTY OF NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
By DAVID HEAGLE, Ph.D., D.D. : This volume of chapel talks and 
The author has sought to present in up-to-date structure the addresses by the members of the 
entire argument for immortality, drawing from all possible Newton Theological faculty will be 
sources, not only using the familiar contributions to assurance found of unusual interest and value, 
furnished by philosophy, poetry, and the Scriptures, but finding not only to alumni of the institution, 
exceedingly important material of more modern origin in whom a noble sentiment will lead — 
the fields of science, especially in biology, physics, physiology, to possess the work, but also to 
and _ psychology. The spiritistic phenomena, brought into re- ministers who never attended that 
newed prominence as a psychological by-product of the great seminary, and to thoughtful laymen, 
war, come under review. Bishop Samuel Fallows says of the | The atmosphere is that of rever- — 
book, ‘* The production seems to me to be really a whole library ent scholarship. A tonic quicken- — 
of condensed information respecting the important subject dis- ing of mind and heart breathes from _ 
cussed,’’ Price, $1.50 net, postpaid. the pages. Simplicity and beauty 


of diction, a pleasing variety of 

Christian Unity themes, and a stimulating sugges- 

By JOHN B. GOUGH PIDGE, D. D. tiveness of statement attract and re- 

The doctrinal sermon preached at the annual meeting of the 
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ward the reader. Clear thinking, 
Philadelphia Baptist Association, October 9, 1919. Doctor Pidge | sound Americanism, and a brave, hopeful Christian outlook upon 
discusses the possible kinds of unity—unity of thought, organic | the world are the prize displayed and communicated by these 
unity, unity of spirit and purpose, external union—and finds | pages. Price, $1.50 net, postpaid. 
that the unity of aaa net pee less toward organization The Message of the Lord’s Prayer 
than toward spiritua oneness. He shows that denominational- By FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN 
ism serves to develop salutary results too valuable to be lost. eres R Vy Mulline Aas (He here hensivelll 
Price, paper, 10 cents net, postpaid. President E. Y. Mu ins inds this. rie ut comprehensive 

: treatment of ‘‘the mother of Christian prayers,’’? remarkable 
for ‘‘freshness, simplicity, and clearness of style, and spiritual 
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The Essentials of Christianity 
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fervor and insight.’? The exposition moves in a devout and — 
Poroaiecee By CRM Be pies Ph.D. elevating atmosphere, ‘‘ with enough color to brighten and {5 

o discard what is outgrown is only half of the modern attract.’’ Price, 75 cents net, postpaid. 4 
man’s task; the other half is to take on and live in the new, | : F 
and to be made of worth and service in the new. Let the | Practical Papers on Parish Problems : 
modern man, if he feels the need, choose his own terms and | By W. A. GRANGER, D.D. ° = 
make his own theology, but let him not be an idler in living This material has proved its practical value in use. The au- 
the inspirational life and in helping those about him to a grip | thor knows the problem of the churches by intimate acquain-_ 
on God,’’ Such is the spirit of Professor Thoms’ restatement | tance with them as a pastor and as head of a State Convention, — 
of the perpetual truths which make Christianity the working and His review of church problems touches the wider ranges off 
workable religion. Price, $1.25 net, postpaid. | Christian affairs. Price, $1.25 net, postpaid. 
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“We Are Workers Together” 


Je HE Colporter-Missionary is colporter of the Publication 
Society and missionary of the Home Mission Society. As 


the representative of the Home Mission Society, he preaches 

to those who but for his voice would not hear the gospel mes- 
sage. As the representative of the Publication Society, he carries the printed 
word of God into homes where the Bible is an unknown book. The one society 
pays his salary, the other his traveling expenses. He represents them both; they 
unite in making his work possible. | 
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| Just One Job Now 


The New World Movement should be uppermost in the 
_ thoughts of every Baptist man and woman until the job is 
_ finished. 


Pray, plan and prepare to participate in the pledging. 


April 17, 1920 


No. 12 


As Others See Us 


Col. E. H. Haskell, Boston, Mass.: “I want to express 
my thorough appreciation of the appearance and contents 
of THe Baptist. Am also gratified at the range of com- 
munications from our most talented writers. Am sure 
that THe Baptist is filling a great place in the new era 
of Baptist development.” 

* * * 

Mr. Orrin R. Judd, New York City: “It [THE BaprisT] 
is in every way most creditable, and I congratulate you 
on its fine appearance and make-up.” 

* * * 

Missionary D. G. Haring, Himeji, Japan: “It is hardly 
necessary for me to congratulate you on the new paper. 
You cannot help knowing by this time how good it is.” 

* * * 

Dr. Albert P. Brigham, Colgate University: ‘I have been 
reading the first two numbers, and I find in them homelike- 
mess, sympathy and progress; cheerful encouragement 
minus any appearance’ of ex cathedra superiority.” 

* * * 

Dr. R. A. Ashworth, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Baptist! I am enjoying it first class.” 


“Hurrah for THE 


* * * 

Mr. Chas. M. Roe, with the George H. Doran Company: 
“Tt has been on mind for several weeks to tell you how 
very much I enjoy THE BAprTist.” 

* * _ o*# 

Rev. Jasper L. Moses, secretary of the editorial council 
of the Religious Press’ Association: “I am delighted with 
the form and substance of THE BAPTIST.” 

* * * 

Rev. Daniel Bryant, Lewistown, Mont.: 

a wonder.” 


“THE BAPTIST iS 


* * * 


Pres. B. D. Weeks, Bacone College, Oklahoma: “I cannot 

tell you how delighted I am with it—an ideal paper.” 
* * * 

Dr. Nathaniel Butler, Chicago: “I am writing this merely 
to say that in my judgment your issue of April 3 is a great 
paper.” 

* * * 

J. M. Clinger, advertising manager of the Publication 
Society: “It is a mighty fine looking paper, and I have 
heard nothing but compliments about it since it has been 
received in this office.” 

* * * 

Dr. W. A. Elliott, Ottawa, Kans.: “The paper is a delight 
to the eye, and its reading matter is as salubrious as its 
pages are artistic.” 


Fresh from the Field 


Prof. George Platt Knox of St. Louis, 
one of the most valued members of the 
Second Church of that city, has been 
made educational director of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association and 
entered upon his duties April 1. Prof. 
Knox has been connected with the pub- 
lic school system of St. Louis for the 
past twenty years, and has been one 
of the assistant superintendents for a 
considerable portion of that time. He is 
deeply interested in the religious life of 
the young and brings to his important 
work exceptional intelligence, a broad 
sympathy and genuine piety. 

The Chicago Y. M. C. A. loaned $5700 
last year to young men who were stop- 
ping at the Association hotel. Of this 
sum, 95 per cent was paid back promptly. 


Miss Beulah Bassett, who has been a 
missionary of the W. A. B. F. M. S. in 
West China since 1907, will, when she 
returns to China after furlough, become 
office secretary of the Educational Union 
of West China, which is an interdenomi- 
national organization. Miss Bassett’s 
home address is 825 Myrtle St., Glen- 
dale, Cal. 


About fifteen members of the Sunday 
school of the City Park Church, Denver, 
Colo., accepted Christ at the close of 
evangelistic services conducted by the 
pastor and which extended from March 
21 to April 4. 

Between April 5 and 22, twelve teams 
of speakers are taking the Interchurch 
World Movement message to about 148 


“God, give us men for Africa” 


he Congo Mission 


of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
has adopted a constructive program of advance 


cities in the United States The teams 
consist of from two to ten members. 
In most cities the program will include 
a noon-time luncheon for men, an after- 
noon meeting for women, and a mass 
meeting for both men and women in 
the evening. The meetings will be the 
opening guns in the United Simultane- 
ous Campaign of thirty denominations 
for pledges of $336,777,572. 


Rev. Frederick W. Buis, who is in his 
third year as pastor of the First Church, 
New Bedford, Mass., resigned his charge 
there on Haster Sunday. 


Dr. Clifton D. Gray reached Chicago 
on his return from Guatemala on April 
8. He is expecting to leave for Lewis- 
ton, Me., to take up his duties as presi- 
dent of Bates College, shortly after April 
20. 


Rev. Clarence W. Kemper, pastor of 
the First Church, Lansing, Mich., writes: 
“Our allotment was $94,500. We decided 
to make it an even $100,000. The whole 
organization is perfected. The teams 
are leaning against the traces. They 
want to be at it. We can see most of 
the sum already. Much of it requires 
only the signature. It is the greatest 
game for the kingdom we Baptists ever 
had a chance to play at. Tuer Baptist is 
bully.” 


City Temple in London—Joseph Park- 
er’s old church—which four years ago 
called an American, Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, to be its pastor, has now called 
an Australian, Rev. F. W. Norwood of 
Adelaide. Mr. Norwood is a Baptist and 
became known in London for his elo- 
quence when he_ spoke there as the 
representative of the colonies at a great 
intercession service held by the Y. M. 
C. A. on the fourth anniversary of the 


covering a period of fifteen years. 


reenforcements imperative 


Immediate urgent needs are: 


Matadi: 1 missionary family for station work 

Banza Manteka: 1 missionary family for educational work 
Vanga: 1 missionary family for station and educational work 
A Mission Builder (Money already in hand for many buildings) 


Two Physicians 


P. H. J. LERRIGO, Candidate Secretary, P. O. Box 41, Boston, Massachusetts 
SSS 


Address correspondence to 


THE BAP 


beginning of the war. His acce 
of the call is contingent on his re] 
by the Australian Y. M. C. Aj wy 
had elected him national religious 5 
director. 


Dr. and Mrs. Augustus H. Strong 
Pasadena, Cal., for the Hast just be 
Easter. They are shortly to gail 
Italy and France to visit the chur 
there and to bring them a word of ¢} 
Of them the calendar of the ] 
Church, Pasadena, says: “Dr. and 
Strong have greatly endeared themse 
to our people. We think of them as 
longing to us. They can be assure 
a hearty welcome on their retury 
Pasadena next fall.” | 


Three years ago, Dr. John M. M 
left the secretaryship of the departr 
of missionary education, which he 
filled for ten years, to return to the pa; 
ate. On Haster Sunday he entered upor 
fourth year of his pastorate at the M 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn. Three hun 
and eleven new members were rece 
during the three-year period—a nun 
exceeded but once in any three-year 
riod during the last quarter of a cen 
of the church’s history, and then onl 
four. Thirty were baptized on Ha 
Sunday, seventeen of these being 
and boys. The church has 105 
scribers to THE BAPTIST. 


Dr. Allan Hoben, head of the de; 
ment of sociology at Carleton Coll 
is acting as stated supply at the Tri 
Church, Minneapolis, and is giving 
highest satisfaction. All department 
the church work are being strongly 
ried on. Dr. L. A. Crandall spent Ea 
with the church, preaching to a con 
gation that overflowed into the B 

(Continued on page 4380) 
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How much should I give to 
make this a better world? 


UR average daily gift for all church causes is 
—less than we spend for daily papers 
—less than a local telephone call 
—less than a third of the day’s car fare 
—less than 3 cents a day 

No wonder that 80% of the ministers of America are paid less 
than $20 a week. No wonder that the church hospitals turn away 
thousands of sick people a year. No wonder that China has only 
one doctor for every 400,000 people. No wonder that every church 
board and charity society is forever meeting deficits, forever passing 
the hat. 

It isn’t because we don’t want to help. It’s just because no one 
has ever asked us to think of the work of the church in a systematic 
businesslike way. 

The Interchurch World Movement represents the united pro- 
gram of thirty great denominations. They have surveyed their 
whole task; they have budgeted their needs: no business could have 
done it better. 

They have united to prevent the possibility of waste and dupli- 
cation. At least a million dollars will be saved by the fact that thirty 
individual campaigns are joined in one united effort. 

And they ask you who love America to use them as the chan- 
nel through which a certain definite part of your income can be 
applied to make this a better world. 

Only you can determine what part of your income that should be. 

We're passing through the world just once; how much better 
is the world going to be because you passed through? 


“the INTERCHURCH World Movement , rf 
| of North America 


45 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The publication of this advertisement is made possible through the cooperation of thirty denominations 


First Contribution fromthe Orient 


E have not been without previous indications of interest 

in the New World Movement in foreign mission fields, 
but it has been for the teachers and pupils in the Kemmendine 
Girls’ School, in Burma, to make the first contribution to it to 
be received in this country. This school, which expects to 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary in 1921, sent a draft with its 
greetings to the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society for its Jubi- 
lee fund, which is a part of the New World Movement. The 
following letter, signed “Teachers and Girls of the Kemendine 
School,” accompanied the gift: 

“Dear Friends: We are beginning to wonder what we 
ought to do in 1921 to celebrate the jubilee year of our school. 
It makes us very happy to think that our jubilee year is the 
same as yours. We want to have a share in the Jubilee fund, 
and are sending $100 for it, and wish it were much, much 
more. We are all so happy in having the new land next to 
our compound and can never thank you enough for it. Nor 
can we ever thank you enough for all the love and sympathy 
you have given us all these fifty years. We can only pray 
that the next fifty years will be full of blessings for the so- 
ciety that has done so much for us.” 

(For facsimile of the draft see page 414.) 


The Campaign as Seen by a Missionary 


RS. J. H. SCOTT, missionary to Osaka, Japan, sees the 
One Hundred Million Dollar Campaign in this light: 

“As we go back to the mission fields in the Orient for a 
fourth term of service, we return with greater hope and cour- 
age than ever before, for now it seems as if the whole denom- 
ination were backing the missionary enterprise as never before. 
For so many years we have been getting along as best we could 
in our mission stations—in very necessity making numberless 
bricks without straw, facing great opportunities with aching 
hearts because of hands tied by ‘lack of funds and workers.’ 

“But now, now, do you know what the forward movement 
means to us on the mission field? That district which has been 
pleading for a hospital in vain all these long years, where one 
doctor without adequate equipment has been ministering to 
thousands, unaided, at his own door, is at last to see a hospital 
erected and equipped! And those outlying districts where the 
people have been asking for years for teachers of Christianity 
to be sent to them—znow there will be funds to support evan- 
gelists for this work! And the schools which have been closed 
because the mission treasury was depleted—now these doors 
may again be opened, and opened wider than ever before, for 
the training of future leaders in these strategic centers! 

“And best of all, we have met the young people in our 
churches and colleges who are preparing now for ‘overseas 
service,’ who are eager to take up the work which we must 
pass on to them. ‘Truly, our denomination is being moved by 
a world-wide vision these momentous days, and the closer sym- 
pathy and deeper interest which we have felt and seen here 
sends us back to our share of the work with bounding hopes 
and increasing courage and deepening faith.’ 


Score One for Our Small Colleges 


IGANTIC tasks call for men of commensurate mold. An 

organization which sets “big stunts” for itself and then 
fails to “put ’em across” because of its lack of real men only 
makes itself ridiculous. 

When Baptist delegates at Denver-in May, 1919, adopted 
colossal plans which would lead the denomination in new and 
untried ways, they were not deterred by any fear that re- 
quisite leadership might not be available. 

Since the situation was urgent, leaders of the denomina- 
tion already more or less proved had to be found. The re- 
sult of this selection scores a signal triumph for our small 
denominational colleges. 

Here are the skilled leaders who were called forth to di- 
rect our Baptist hosts in the New World Movement: John Y. 
Aitchison, Hugh A. Heath, F. W. Padelford, E. M. Poteat and 
R. M. West. The first two of these are graduates of Des Moines 


the third received his 
gree at Colby, the fourth at Wake Forest, and the fiftt 


College, and classmates at that: 


Bucknell. In addition to these at our headquarters in ] 
York is H. Russell Greaves, the business manager, who | 
product of Shurtleff College. 

The editor-in-chief of Tue Baprist, L. A. Crandall, j 
graduate of Hillsdale College; the associate editor, A, 
Cleaves, was graduated from Colby College; and the busi: 
manager, Edgar L. Killam, received his collegiate trainings 
Kalamazoo College. The editor of Missions, Howard B. Gr 
is a graduate of Rochester University. 

Thus we are indebted to our Baptist colleges for the ] 
ers who are making the Baptist history of today. With 
exceptions, all the above mentioned institutions are to st 
liberally in the results of our big financial drive. Who 
venture to say that they are not worthy of it? 


Prohibition for China 


HE sinister purpose of the brewers, whose business 

become tabu in this country, to reéstablish themselve 
China has now become generally known. But it will ben 
to most that here in the United States a movement has : 
started, though not by Americans, to defeat the purpose, 
nese students in our colleges and universities have ore 
the Prohibition League of Chinese Students in America. ' 
following letter, which they are sending out, is signed a 
of our Baptist students in the University of Chicago, Mr. I 
man C. E. Liu. Such a letter is one more incitement to us 
to work and give for the New World Movement. H | 

“Dear Friends: You are doubtless aware of the fact { 
China has within recent years completely done away ¥ 
opium. But while one evil is gone, another one is coming 
We learn on good authority that the American brewery, be 
driven out of its native land, is soon going to establish 
tensive plants in China and carry on intensive business am 
the people there with a view to recover its tremendous | 
at home. If this news is true, as we believe it is, then wit 
a very short time China will be the ‘wettest’ country in. 
world in view of her immense population. We Chinese 
dents in America, therefore, are alarmed at this coming ¢ 
In order to combat with it successfully and triumphantly, 
have organized among ourselves a league, the sole purpos¢ 
which is to spread information and preach the doctrine 
prohibition to our people at home or abroad. This is a a 
tic task. Its success or failure will largely depend upon 
sort of help the American Christian people here can give: 
We therefore look forward to your sympathy and support : 


great eagerness in now presenting to you our sacred ¢a 
and tentative plan.” 


The Personal Factor 


RES. J. W. BAILEY of the Colorado Woman’s cone | 
this to say about the New World Movement: 
“If we solve the personal problem, the canal will bd! 
itself.” So Col. Goethals is reported to have said at the tl 
he undertook the completion of a task other men had Si 
ed and in which they had failed. 
“In this Baptist New World Movement the — pl 
lem is a primary one. Many have said that it would be a do’ 
ful blessing if we should raise $100,000,000 and not secur! 
great new consecration of life and personality to kingdom tais 
This statement may be accepted at face value, but it is! 
less true that the fundamental need in securing $100,000, 00 
the consecration of the life and strength of a great army of I 
and women—men and women consecrated to the kingdom | 
to the kingdom’s Master, not merely in a general, color) 
way, but for this specific task, at this specific time, to m? 
this specific need. This is indispensable. The writing 
checks, the giving of money, are indeed the goal of this * 
hundred million stride, but that goal will never be achie 
apart from the personal consecration and effort of our peo 
“If the kingdom could come, and the ends thereof ber 
ized by the giving of money, even much money, history or 
have in it no Calvary. He gave His life (‘soul’ is the 
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n for many, and He poured out his sowl unto death. He 
s because it was absolutely necessary for the realization 
purpose and end that he had in view. There is no king- 
hievement for us in any other way. If we are willing 
this soul price and do pay it, we may win this cam- 
1. If we refuse to pay this soul price, we will not secure 
money. 

“Mn our local churches we must claim the best men and 
men for this task and lay it upon their hearts and con- 
mees. We must have them. This is the first challenge that 
ies to them and the most outstanding duty. 

“That prayer is an essential factor in the winning of the 
ory has been often emphasized. So, indeed, it is, but the 
metion to pray was an injunction to pray for a specific 
pose, viz., that laborers be sent forth into the harvest. If 
have no laborers, we shall have no garnered harvest. Pray 
ray without ceasing, but pray for laborers—that is the in- 
ction of the Master. Praying and paying belong together; 
y are the two oars that will pull this boat up-stream, but 
yrers must use them. May God thrust them forth.” 


, | Minute Boys and Girls 


(| ae boys and minute girls have been added to the minute 
‘men and women in the West Somerville Church, and 
sr churches of the Boston North Association are becoming 
rested in the plan. 

The idea of the chairman of minute men and women in 
West Somerville Church is that the young people of the 
lor, intermediate and senior young people’s societies and 
sach of the junior Sunday-school classes will listen more 
ntively to an address by one of their own members. He 
accordingly launched the project of training one such 
\ker in each of these organizations in his own church, and 
young people have taken up the scheme with enthusiasm. 
ixpected ability has been discovered in several of the youth- 
peakers, and interest in the New World Movement is being 
iulated by their efforts. 


How One Church Sums It Up 


N the last page of its Church Messenger for April 4, the 
First Church, Bloomfield, N. J., puts in compact and clear 
o what it is asked to do in raising the $100,000,000. The 
edule, which may be suggestive to other churches, is as fol- 
35" + 

“Our allotment is $90,872.04. 

‘“This covers a period of five years—April, 1919—April, 1924. 
/ amount we have already raised during the year ending 
il 30, 1920, is a part of this allotment. This amounts to 
at $5000. 

“Leaving the amount to be raised during the next four 
"S—$85,872.04. 

‘“This means that we shall have to raise $21,468.01 each 
> to reach our goal. 

“Can we do it? 

“During the past ten years this church has raised, above 
jcurrent expenses—that is, for missions, building of church 
ce, etc.—over $160,000; or over $16,000 per year. 

“Will we do it? 

“We believe we will. We are asked for $90,872.04. In the 
‘e period of time we have raised over $80,000. Leaving an 
ince of $10,872.04, or less than 15 per cent, to be raised 
ng this period.” 


The Education of the Negro 


HE recent gift of $165,000 to the American Baptist Home 
| Mission Society for Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., is 
\ably the largest single appropriation for our schools made 
he General Education Board. It is wisely conditioned on 
ising by the Negro people of a certain amount of money 
‘anuary, 1921, and also on the agreement of the Home Mis- 
Society not to diminish its contributions but, if possible, 
ilarge them. 
The broad range of college interest included in the gift is 
\worthy: $90,000 for construction of a new science hall; 
00 for purchase or construction of teachers’ cottages; $15,- 
(or remodeling and repairing Graves Hall; $15,000 for walks 
fencing; $7500 for addition to heating plant; $6000 for ath- 
\ field ; $6500 for other needed permanent improvements. 
It is significant that this board, composed of expert educa- 
and practical business men, has for several years been giv- 
Sums of money for Negro education. It has given 
schools, for county training schools, for supervision 
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of Negro education, and of late it has begun to give largely to 
schools for the higher education of the Negro. The men of 
this board believe that one of the most important things for 
America to do is to give a thorough education to the Negro. 
Baptists may well take note of the judgment of these men, and 
may well feel that their gifts to Negro education have not been 
misplaced and that there is need of largely increased gifts. 


Create Atmosphere 


NE way to help make the drive a success is to be so 

thoroughly interested in the missionary opportunity that 
the interest communicates itself to others without the use of 
words. To do that is to create an atmosphere in which mis- 
sionary interest can thrive and find expression. 

After the sale of an automobile had been accomplished in 
the family of an ardent missionary worker in an eastern asso- 
ciation, the salesman said, “Are you interested in missions?” 
“IT most certainly am.” Whereupon the man surprised her by 
the gift of one-tenth of his commission for missions, adding 
that he had sold another car of the same kind and was giving 
his tithe of that commission too. 

The hearts of men otherwise uninterested are controlled to 
reward the faith of God’s own. “Be strong and let your heart 
take courage, all ye that trust in the Lord.” 


A Canadian Victory 


UST what the financial ability of Canadian Protestants is 

as compared with that of the Protestants of the United 
States, we do not know. It is heartening, however, to note that 
the Canadian campaign for $11,400,000, in which five denomina- 
tions joined, resulted in raising $12,000,000. May we not believe 
that this fine success is a prophecy of what is to happen in our 
drive April 25-May 2? 


Foreign Secretary Robbins Honored 


OHN R. MOTT, at the meeting last week, resigned the chair- 
manship of the executive committee of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. Joseph C. Robbins, foreign secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, was elected to suc- 


ceed him. 
* * * 


Baptists were well represented on the team which took to 
Chicago and other cities in that section the message of the 
Interchurch Movement. Of the six or seven representatives who 
spoke in Chicago on April 9, four, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Dr. John Y. Aitchison, and Gov. Carl 
E. Milliken, are Baptists. Baptists are generally credited 
throughout the North as being exceedingly well organized for 
the present movements. 

* * * 

A. H. Bailey, campaign director for East Washington and 
North Idaho, wires as follows: “I am greatly encouraged by 
the attendance, interest and spirit of our Baptist people at the 
Interchurch county conferences. We invariably have the largest 
number present. Opposition and false rumors are disappearing. 
A desire to do our best on the great campaign is evident every- 
where. By much prayer and close adherence to the Standard 


Plan we hope to succeed.” 
* * * 


The boys and girls do not propose to be left out in the 
$100,000,000 campaign. In the Chimney Corner of this issue a 
letter will be found from a little girl who sends $1 as her con- 
tribution to this great undertaking. It is significant that this 
gift comes from one whose father is giving himself to work as 


a colporter in the West. 
* * oo 


Mr. H. D. Anderson, proprietor of the Anderson Fruit 
and Produce Company, who is campaign director for Eastern 
Washington, writes: “We will put this over if I have to shut 


up my business to do it.” 
* * * 


Our readers are requested not to forward any more gifts for 
the suffering children of the Near East. The response has been 
surprisingly generous, and with the approach of summer and 
because organized effort now promises to meet the need, it 
seems wise to discontinue our special help. 
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The Meaning of Victory 


HEN Paul wrote of those who are ‘‘more than 
\ \ conquerors’? he helped us to understand 
something of the surplusage of victory. To win 
the fight for the realization of any item in Christ’s 
program for his followers is to gain a victory plus 
varied and gracious results some of which are not 
readily recognized. Just now our thoughts are 
filled with that which the $100, 000,000 will enable us 
to do for those who ‘‘sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.’’ We can see righteousness win- 
ning victories which have been made possible by 
our help, and lives redeemed from sin through our 
benefactions. During these past weeks we have 
been learning the value of the dollar when trans- 
lated into terms of life. No one who has followed 
the campaign with any measure of interest can be 
ignorant of the meaning of victory for the ac- 
complishment of the great task of world redemp- 
tion. 

When we have footed up all that this huge sum 
of money will mean in more and better schools, in- 
creased mission work, adequate care of aged min- 
isters and missionaries, and in all the varied uses 
to which the money will be put, we are far from 
having tabulated all that victory will mean. The 
undertaking would be distinctly worth while if this 
were all; but it is not. These results, important 
as they are, do not even suggest one of the most 
valuable products of the victory which we expect 
to win. To find that, we must turn from the recip- 
ients to the givers. Once more the great words of 
Jesus, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,’’ 
are to find abundant justification. 

In order to victory there must be widespread, 
sacrificial giving. That which has been the ex- 
ercise of the few must become the experience of 
multitudes. We have been giving of that which we 
could spare without feeling it; now we must give 
until it hurts. We have been giving in a fashion 
that called for no relinquishment of our luxuries ; 
now we must come to grips with our souls and give 
at the cost of accustomed indulgences. In the 
breaking down in our hearts of the dams which we 
have built against the pure streams of helpfulness, 
in the enlarged channels for and more abundant flow 
of loving ministry, we shall find great spiritual en- 
richment. When we have once shared with Christ 
in absolute devotion of self to the work of redemp- 
tion, we can never return to our former more or 
less "indifferent selfishness. When victory comes, 
a victory which our sacrifices have helped to win, 
we shall find that our souls have grown and that we 
eannot be content with doing less than our best. 
No man ean see the soul or measure the meaning of 
renewed spiritual life; but it is here, hidden from 
sight, that our great triumphs will be recorded. 


Editorial — 


Because this is true for the individual it is 
for the church. Many churches need nothing 
much as to look beyond their own borders an 
follow their vision with their ministry. The chi 
which expends all its energies in keeping itself a 
is already dying. To enter heartily and sacrifiei 
into this campaign would prove the salvatior 
many a moribund church. Now that the apport 
ments have been given out, we are hearing it | 
by representatives of some churches, ‘‘ Why, - 
is more than we have raised for all objects du 
the past ten years.’’ Granted; but that does 
settle the matter. What proportion have ¢. 
benevolences borne to their ability during these 
years? How largely have the members of tl 
churches given at least one-tenth of their ineo 
for Christian work? While we have been declai 
that the redemption of the world is the thing 
supreme importance, that the kingdom of Godi 
have first place in our lives, have we been living 
giving as if we believed what we said? As we | 
these questions and answer them honestly, wes 

‘“quicken’’ not only in benefactions but in spiri 
life. 

Victory will have a profound influence u 
our denomination. We do not have in mind} 
increased prestige, a more exalted place am 
Christian bodies or the plaudits of our fellow Oh 
uans, but the increased and enriched life of 
spirit which will result from the utter devotioi 
ourselves to a high task. It is sometimes diffi 
for a religious body to keep from boasting of 
numerical ; strength or great representatives or I 
social standing. Paul prayed that he might 
kept from glorying save in the cross of the L 
Jesus Christ, and we may well join in that pra, 
The true glory of any Christian body is foun¢ 
its participation in Christ’s sacrificial living. H 
ever much we may yield ourselves to the lords 
of Jesus as regards outward forms, it will be iny 
if we refuse to follow him in the paths of unsel 
service to our fellow men. 

The world of men and women outside the Ch 
tian church will be touched by a new sense of 
reality of our religion when we have won out in: 
campaign. The Christian religion ‘will maki 
stronger appeal to their hearts. They have § 
our worship and have heard our prayers. qT 
have also seen us, at close range, in the ways 
our common life. As they have watched our 
have seen lavish expenditures for things whicli 
ister to our personal gratification, and our ¢! 
paratively meager gifts to God, have they ql 
tioned our sincerity? Here is the opportuni 

convince them that we are ready to live as wet 
to impress them with the transforming powe 
Christ. It isa great hour. Victory means so q 
that we dare not fail. 


me 27, 1920 


ire, but Not Slaves of Freedom 


YDEPENDENGE is a great thing. Men do well 
to treasure it. Freedom of every sort has been 
n only by fierce battling against what were ap- 
ently insuperable odds. But the highest use 
it can at times be made of independence is to 
render it. Men prove that they are free by sub- 
tting themselves voluntarily to a yoke. So our 
diers went forth to Europe, not as free individ- 
's, but as men who had placed themselves under 
thority in order that a mighty fighting force 
ght be formed. So men and women are con- 
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large bodies. These are days for the finest codper- 
ation. They are times when all prejudices and all 
minor differences should be sunk out of sight. The 
Baptist: churches of the North have a great task 
on hand, the mightiest they have ever tackled. 
Team play of the most skilful sort is needed. <A 
football team made up of individual stars will 
never win victories unless the men learn to play 
together, forgetting for the time their individual 
brilliancy for the sake of the common good. A 
denomination in which a church here and there 
shines, playing the game on its own account, will 
never do great things for the kingdom. A big task 


mtly subordinating 
sir own inclination 
d purposes that they 
y advance some 
ise or principle. The 
nm who cannot thus 
crender his freedom 
3 no real freedom to 
‘render. 

This holds true of the 
ssent campaign of the 
rthern Baptist Con- 
ition. Churches are 
xed to submit them- 
‘ves to a fixed pro- 
am of days and of 


thods. They are 
red to organize them- 
ves in accordance 


+h what is called the 
ndard plan of cam- 
gn, for the reason 
t this simple, work- 
e plan will make a 
t of the denomina- 
o for this particular 
cpose, and will, in the 
nion of those who 
ve studied it, yield 
ults far greater than 
td be attained in any 
er way. Conceiv- 
y churches might 
, “We are free and 
ependent, and will 


r 


rae to no such dic- 


fam’ To do so 
ald be to become the 
ves of their liberty. 
a@ctically, wise 
rehes, which are so 
e of their freedom 
t they know that this 
not be undermined, 
gladly submit them- 
7es to the plans in 
er that they may be 
with all their breth- 
and may both get 
~add to the impetus 
ch comes from the 
1é€erted action of 


No Church Without a Service 
on Sunday, April 25 


BY JOHN Y. AITCHISON 


OT since the day when Roger Williams was 
exiled from Massachusetts Bay Colony, be- 
cause of.the stand he had taken for a free church 
and adherence to the New Testament teachings, 
has there been a day more fraught with possibilities 
of spiritual quickening to the Baptist churches of 
the North than will be April 25, 1920. It is to be 
a day of days! It will go down in denominational 
history as marking the acceptance of the new 
vision of the greater responsibility of the church. 
On that day, as perhaps never before, Baptists, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will work and 
pray together for a common end, the success of 
the greatest task that the churches have ever un- 
dertaken. 

And on that day every church and every church 
member should share in the work. The memories 
of that day should be treasured in the heart of ev- 
ery Baptist... They should be handed down from 
generation to generation. 


HERE are Baptist churches—not one or two, 

but hundreds—which in the ordinary course 
of events would have no service on Sunday, April 
25. They are the churches whose pastors minister 
to several congregations, widely separated, known 
as “half-time” or “quarter-time” churches. For 
lack of a pastor on that Sunday, they will not want 
to be denied the privilege of participating in the 
full glories of this great day. Each one of these 
churches should have a morning, afternoon or even- 
ing service, at least, and dedicate itself to the faith- 
ful performance of its part in the New World 
Movement. 

If it is not possible to secure ordained preachers 
for these churches for that Sunday, county di- 
rectors will gladiy arrange to have the pulpit filled 
with strong laymen. The great message of the 
day may thus be presented most forecfully. Our 
splendid teams of minute men and women are 
ready for service wherever needed and can be sent 
out from other churches to conduct such services. 
The opportunity is great. Every church will want 
to be in line. 

Everything that has been said of April 25 applies 
with equal force to May 2. On this Sunday 
churches will be singing hymns of triumph, thanks- 
giving and praise to God, who giveth us victory. 


Se a ee te hs Pe Ba ss Lo te 


against big obstacles de- 
mands team play. When 
leaders lead, and all the 
churches, for the sake 
of a great end, submit 
themselves to a definite 
program, then victory 
will come, and the free- 
dom of every individual 
church will be vastly in- 
creased. For the very 
reason that we are free 
churches, we are going 
to bind ourselves in this 
campaign to a common 
program, and march to- 
gether to a common vic- 
tory. 


‘Terrifying Totals’ 


NDER the above 
{si caption the Con- 
tinent in its issue for 
April 8 carried a strik- 
ing advertisement for 
the New Hra Movement 
of the Presbyterian 
Church. Among the sig- 
nificant statements are 
the following: 

‘‘Half a billion dol- 
lars spent by America 
for theater tickets in 
191947 


‘¢$275,000,000 spent 
in 1919 for jewelry.’’ 
‘¢$175,000,000 spent 


for perfumery in 1919.”’ 

That is not new, for 
we have become accus- 
tomed to such summar- 
ies of the enormous out- 
lay of money for varied 
forms of self-indul- 
gence. It is contrast 
that is sought, and that 
especially for Christian 
people. Over against 
the half billion spent for 
theater tickets in 1919, 
place $250,000,000—the 
total amount given by 
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all the Protestants in the United States in 1918 for 
all local church expense and missionary work. Of 
course it is impossible to ascertain what proportion 
of the half billion came from the members of our 
churches, but when we face the fact that a Christian 
uation expends twice as much per annum for one 
form of amusement as it does to build the kingdom 
of God, we bow our heads with shame. 

‘‘There is only one dynamic,’’ says the Conti- 
nent, ‘‘that will make the Christian give. It is the 
recognition of God’s ownership and man’s stew- 
ardship.’’ If we can have this recognition in 
action, well and good. The trouble is that with 
this recognition upon our lips we go ahead in sel- 
fish living. Not until Christians share the spirit 
of sacrificial service which filled the Master—will 
they fit their living to their profession and place 
the interests of humanity above their own grati- 
fication. 


Keep Sweet 


| ky yereiiid numbers of our people are being severe- 

ly tested just now. In the presence of an un- 
paralleled undertaking faith feels the strain. We 
have become so accustomed to doing work for the 
kingdom in a small way that the bigness of this 
new enterprise staggers us. 

It is not only our faith that is being tried, but 
our tempers. Under the extra pressure of work, 
burdened with anxiety, beset with the difficulties 
inseparable from such a task, compelled to meet 
objections not all of which seem reasonable, worn, 
nervous, it is not easy to maintain our equanimity 
or preserve our good nature. We are tempted to 
return evil for evil; to meet criticism with invec- 
tive, and to turn a forbidding face to the world. 
Nerves are raw. Molehills become mountains, and 
things worry us which would go unnoticed under 
normal conditions. 

The Christian needs to be on his guard lest he 
become soured. He must do more than ‘‘keep 
smiling,’’ for a smile may belie the heart. If we 
would keep sunny of spirit, we shall need to pray 
much and seek for closer companionship with Him 
whose patience never failed and whose spirit was 
never embittered. 


Use Literature for Christ 


HE New World Movement has been making a 

generous and effective use of literature. Prob- 
ably never before have the members of our churches 
received in a similar time so much good literature 
bearing upon their immediate tasks. And certainly 
Baptists have at no other time made so large a use 
of advertising in the secular press. The signifi- 
cance of such action, when the denomination has 
a large task on hand, should not be lost. 

The power of literature is tremendous. Its silent 
appeal follows one and from it there is no escape. 
Men and women sit down with it when the other 
voices of the day are hushed. As a whole, the 
Christian church has not used this agency as it 
should. Christian Scientists have been wiser, for 
wherever you go you find their racks filled with 
literature and bearing the request to help yourself. 


LAE BAP 


Moreover, the paper and pamphlets are taken, 
certainly portions of them are read. It is high 
that evangelical churches took more seriously ¢ 
method of propaganda. 

In towns and villages where it stands alone, 
should not the Baptist Church have free literatt 
in public places?) Why should not groups of Be 
tist churches do this in the larger cities? W 
eannot there be cooperative effort to this end a 
the churches of different denominations? 

T’o stand to one side and say that the matter is 
no account, while other bodies conduct an insidio 
and persistent propaganda to attract and re 
our members, is folly. God’s children should 
quick to use every approved weapon. And the] 
erature rack filled with recent church pape 
approved pamphlets, and the like, can play 
effective part in the work of any group 
churches. 0 

The most effective agent in such work will 
ways be the local church. Why should not o 
churches learn the lesson of the present campai; 
make of the distribution of Christian literature 
regular department, and give to it the same care! 
attention which other departments receive? — 


Keep the Organization - 


U NDER the stress of the New World Movem« 
appeal, the churches of the Northern Bapt 
Convention have organized themselves on a simp 
yet very effective, plan. For many, this meantt 
a shght departure from precedent; for many m¢ 
it is anew departure. But in either case, the gr 
majority of our churches have now their grou 
ten, and their cabinet made up of the leaders 
these groups, and in addition a trained group 
minute men and women. ‘There is also a spec 
campaign organization of which we are not ni 
speaking. There never was a better method f 
reaching quickly every member of the oe 


whether for instruction or action. There never W 
a more popular or more effective thing than t 
four-minute speaking. In their new organizati 
the smaller churches are having the advantage | 
the practical methods which able men in larg 
bodies have worked out and applied, and the larg 
churches are learning the virtue of simplicity. | 


Simple as it is, it represents the best thought a 
experience, not only of our own but also of oth 
denominations. It is not a form imposed mp 
churches from without, but a plan approved of G 


Keep on using your four-minute men. 4 
always matters which can be presented effective 
by consecrated men and women from the pews. 1: 
larger the number of people which can be kept 
work all the time, the larger will be the accomph 
ments of the church. 


ril 17, 1920 


for Christ . 


the population had been about 5999 to 6001 each year for 

many, many years. At the high-school graduation exer- 

cises last June there were empty seats. At the eight 
‘clock meeting on a Sunday evening, when churches closed 
arly and no other meetings interfered with it, there were only 
bout 450 people in the town hall, with seventy-five empty 
eats in front, and this the occasion when certificates from 
ae French nation were publicly given to the nearest kin of 
1e twelve young men who gave their lives for their native 
ywn. Thus the whole atmosphere of the town is static, in 
atriotism and social life as well as in religion. 

Of the three or four leading churches, ours is the smallest 
1 numbers, though unsurpassed, I think, in spiritual value. 
Ve were holding a week’s revival services from one Sunday 
arough the next Sunday. We advertised a week ahead with 
fiers, show-window cards, newspaper notices with a paid 
dvertisement, and with cards put in every home in the town 
y twelve boys, mostly Catholics, under the supervision of 
ne pastor. The saints prayed earnestly for revival blessings, 
nd during the week preceding the revival the regular prayer 
ieeting and cottage prayer meetings were attended by the 


fe came about in a static town of New England, where 


| 


iithful. 

| The young pastor arrived at the church from his theo- 
ygical school, with his fellow student as special singer and 
horus leader. The services from Sunday to Friday night in- 
lusive brought out an averageof sixty people to each service. 
‘hese were mostly the regular attendants, and there were no 


lore on Friday evening than on the other evenings. Yet the 
ongregation at each service was quite unanimous in its ap- 
‘roval of the chorus of fifteen volunteers, the splendid soloist 
nd chorus leader, and especially the gospel messages. But 
age attendance did not increase. On Saturday evening and 
ae closing Sunday,'a young business man, a college and theo- 
gical seminary graduate, was to preach. And here is where 
ur story takes a sudden change for the better. Here begins 
rayer in action. 

On Saturday evening the new preacher told the story of 
is conversion as a part of his sermon. It happened out West 
1 a little M. E. chapel, when he was a cowboy. He made an 
onest confession of his lost condition, the difficulty of being 
faved, the joy in being saved. It was a stirring, beautiful, 
‘et homely message and testimony. 

! The pastor had already told his people to expect almost 
nything from the week-end preacher, if the revival need 
tight demand it. Few people, mostly church members, no 
‘ssults! Now what would you do, facing this situation, to get 
| larger congregation out on the next and closing day? This 
$s what the week-end preacher did: He announced that he 
‘ould now ask everyone of the seventy present to promise to 
Ned a quota of persons to the services on the following day. 
fe told how, in his salesman’s meetings on each Saturday, 
very man would be asked to name a quota to be reached the 
oming week. “Smith, how much will you sell this week?” 
$1000, sir.” “Jones, how about you?” “$1500, sir.” And thus 
voluntary standard would be set up by each in order to 
ive every salesman a definite goal of endeavor. “And now,” 
iid the speaker to the congregation, “why not be as practical 
1 the Lord’s business trying to win souls for Christ as my 
ow ask are in commerce trying to win dollars for self? I 


ow ask for your quota.” 

He then began by asking the second person in the choir 
wv her quota, skipping a little nine-year-old boy in the ‘front 
ow. But the pastor didn’t want even the small boy left 
ut and so said, “You have not asked this boy.” “Well, how 
tany are you going to bring, my boy, tomorrow?” inquired 
1€ quota-taker. “Two,” said the boy, and he did. So each 
erson, first in the chorus, then in the audience, was asked, 
1€ questioner standing on the seat of the third pew to get 
1@ reach, and the pastor with pen and paper taking the 
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Practical Methods in a Revival 


By RAYMOND W. COOPER 


“Why not be as practical im the Lord’s business trying to win souls 
as im commerce trying to win dollars for self?’’ 


count. Of course some humorous things occurred, especially 
since. the questioner didn’t know the congregation. To one 
refined, hesitating maiden lady he said, “Well, how many will 
you say? You look like my mother.” She responded, “Two,” 
happy, apparently, to look like his mother. The president of 
the order of Masons, a big, hale and hearty man, seemed to 
enjoy the occasion immensely, and responded, “Fifteen.” Per- 
haps, because he was also a business man, he knew the value 
of getting down to business. 

It was significant that while the quotas ranged from one 
to fifteen, the larger quotas were not all those of the ap- 
parently most devout saints. It is only fair to human nature 
to note that only three persons were unable to make a prom- 
ise. Totalling up the quotas, they amounted to 225 prospective 
persons. But the speaker didn’t ask the pastor for his quota, 
so the latter said, “You have left me out!” “Well, how many 
will you bring?” “The highest quota is fifteen, so, being the 
pastor, I will say sixteen.” Everybody left with a smile on 
his face and a task to perform on the next day. 

On the morrow the pastor realized that he must make 
good his quota. He went to the phone, scanned the names 
in the telephone book and called up a dozen people. Some he 
had met, some not. ‘Hello, are you going to the Baptist 
Chureh tonight?’ “What!” “Are you going to the Baptist 
Church tonight?” “Why, what is going on there?” one would 
say, or, “I guess you have the wrong party.” “O, no, I want 
you. You see, each of seventy persons at our revival meet- 
ing last night promised to bring a certain number of persons 
to service today. Now, I agreed to bring sixteen, and I am 
using the telephone book to locate folks on whom I am de- 
pending to secure my quota.” “Who are you, anyway?” the 
voice would break in. “I am the Baptist preacher, and we 
are going to fill every seat in the old church tonight. Big 
chorus, stirring messages. What do you say?” And every 
time the answer came back, “I’ll be there,’ from the super- 
intendent of schools, the principal of the high school and busi- 
ness men, some of them religious, some not. “Well, who are 
you?” said one woman answering the phone. “The Baptist 
preacher,” “Well, if you can get my husband, I’ll come, too,” she 
bargained. “Where is he?” asked the preacher. “Right here,” 
replied the woman. “Put him on the wire,” said the preacher. 
“What do you want?” came in the deep tones of the lumber 
merchant. “You,” said the preacher, and explained the quota. 
“But suppose the church falls down on me?” suggested the 
man. “Well, if it does and kills you, I’ll give you a five spot,” 
retorted the pastor. “I’ll be there,” and he hung up. And he 
was there with his wife, and so were the others of the pastor’s 
sixteen, and more. It would be interesting to mention numer- 
ous incidents which developed. One man remarked that in 
order to secure his quota of ten he had asked fifty persons 
to attend. But he got his ten. 

Thus, on the fateful morrow there came to the morning 
service 125 persons, at Sunday school there stayed an extra 
fifty of them, and to the evening service came 200 persons, 
so that the quotas were about reached. The unexpectedly 
large attendance gladdened all hearts, and, best of all, seve 
converts responded and as many more were moved to cof 
sideration of the supreme question of the Christian choife. 
The seven new baptisms, with the nine of last autumn, a ut 
equal the total number of baptisms in this church during/the 
preceding twenty years. So we see what practical metho#s, or 
active prayer, can do in such a situation. In his testi onial 
preaching the week-end preacher humbled himself befgre God 
and man, going through publicly what he asked ea fh sinner 
to go through; the people assumed the quota and 
and in the general dynamic atmosphere of joy, t 
conviction of the closing Sunday, prospective c¢ 
came members in Christ. And everybody is ha 
do you think the good deacon wrote the pa 


ing week? “There is a great future for our urch.” Amen! 
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John Newton Riley, | 


Pathmaker | 


By BLANCHE BRACE 


5 
| 


“Upon this path my feet are set, | 


The rock shall fly as soon as I.” | 


a. 
{ 


PUTNAM SUNDAY SCHOOL, MARIETTA, OHIO 


T’S a rare man in these changing, modern days who can 
quote the above words of the old poet literally. In 
Marietta, Ohio, however, there lives a man, now gray- 
haired and growing old, by all odds the best loved person 
of his neighborhood, who has had his feet set upon the same 
path for more than forty years. For a time John Newton Riley 
walked that path almost alone; today scores travel it with him. 

Every Sunday morning, no matter what the weather, John 
Newton Riley may be seen ready to set forth upon the path that 
he made in the first place and that he has walked upon through 
all the years. He picks up his worn old Bible, makes sure 
that he has his quarterly in hand, and gets his Sunday-school 
papers. Then he turns with that same eager and unchanging 
smile—for long custom has never made the path less pleasant. 

“Come on, folks!” he says. “Time to go to Sunday school.” 

And, so saying, he sets out for the brick schoolhouse and 
the Sunday school whose superintendent he has been for forty 
years. 

As a usual thing, pathfinders get far more glory than path- 
makers. Perhaps this isn’t quite fair. After all, it’s the path- 
makers who turn a surveyor’s line and a few crosses into a 
living road, with green shade along the way for weary travelers. 
They are the ones whose patient feet keep tryst through the 
years with the course that the pathfinder blazed out in no more 
than a few difficult days. 

John Newton Riley, however, was both pathfinder and 
pathmaker. So it is no wonder that he is a great man in that 
community. His name is set large in that unwritten history 
whose records are kept in human hearts. 

“Where is the Sunday school?” 

That was one of the first questions he asked when in 1874 
he moved into the Marietta neighborhood—a highly respectable 
and prosperous community in one of the most desirable farm- 
ing and gardening sections in the United States. Many of the 
people thereabouts were descendants of Israel Putnam, of Revo- 
lutionary fame. Like him, they were of the rough and ready 
type, but little interested in religion. 

“Sunday school?” They repeated his question. “There 
im’t any Sunday school! We’ve got just two church members 
in this neighborhood, and they go six miles to the next town 
to thurch—when they go.” 

Tohn Newton Riley considered the matter. These men were 
rich ‘armers of the neighborhood, they were well established 
there, ynd they owned beautiful homes. He was a newcomer, 
a cOMPiratively poor man, a renter of a part of one farm and 
a humb\) house. What use for him to protest against the 
custom Of the place? 

Yet it was no part of his blood or breeding or belief to 
Submit to @ \eighborhood without a Sunday school. His father 
was “Elder” ighn Dye Riley, who, at the time of his death in 
the early nineties, had baptized, married and buried more per- 
sons than any Other minister in Washington county, Ohio. He, 


too, lived on a small farm and spent his whole life in that one 
county, preaching every Sunday at various points in the county. | 
John Newton Riley himself had learned godliness along 
with the three R’s in his meager country-school education. He 
had accepted Christ even before he enlisted as a soldier in the 
Civil War at the age of eighteen. He had eight children, five 
boys and three girls, to be trained in the way they should gt } 
“Then we'll start a Sunday school,” he said, quietly. e 
The very next Sunday he began his task as a Sunday- 
school pathfinder. He learned that it would be possible to hold 
the services in the brick schoolhouse, known as the Putnam 
School. With his wife and children he took his way there, 
going for the first time over the path he was to travel for so 
many years. ? 
Week after week he went there, to preside at a service 
where only members of his own family were present at first. 
Not a text was hurried over or a hymn omitted on that account. 
The community looked on with frank curiosity. ‘ 


“Looks like he could just as well hold the meetings at his | 


own house,” they observed. 


But John Newton Riley, with his wife and children, con- | 


tinued to worship, before the eyes of the neighborhood, in the 
brick schoolhouse every Sunday. 


“Make straight paths for your feet, lest that which is — 


lame be turned aside,’” he told the children there. * 
In other ways also he departed from the customs of the 
‘s 
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community. He did not drink, swear, dance, gamble, use 
tobacco, or work on Sunday, all of which practices were com- 
‘mon in the neighborhood. The “help” on the farm reported 
that he took time even in the busiest seasons to ask a blessing 
at each meal, and at night to sing a gospel song (which he 
‘ed himself with no instrument), read a portion of the Word 
ind lead the family and them in prayer. 

One Sunday as John Newton Riley sat in his yard, a neigh- 
yor approached and leaned over the fence. 

“Any tomato plants for sale?” he asked. 

There were plenty of reasons why John Newton Riley should 
aave answered in the affirmative. He needed the money. It 
-akes money to look after eight children. Besides, everyone 
iround there bought and sold on Sunday. But 
) “I’m sorry, neighbor, but I can’t tell you today,’ he 
answered. “I'll be glad to talk with you about that any time 
oxcept Sunday.” 

For just a moment the man stared at him. Then, evi- 
dently without anger, but rather as one goes out from a holy 
lace, he departed. The next day he was back again to buy 
che plants. 

Gradually, more and more students came to the Sunday 
school in the brick schoolhouse. First a few curious children 
came—and came again. Then they brought others with them. 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: AREN NEWTON RILEY, RALPH 
| A. BUELL, JOHN NEWTON RILEY, LEONARD W. RILEY, 
CHARLES M. WEEKS AND LEWIS RILEY 


hen the older people, drawn by the stories of the meetings in 
he Putnam School, came with them, half apologetically. 

| Meanwhile, John Newton Riley kept on along his chosen 
vath. He visited the sick and comforted the mourning. He 
vas, in fact, the unordained pastor of the community. 

_ All this time he kept on with his work at the Putnam 
3chool. He was chosen its superintendent, and today, more 
chan forty years later, he still holds that position. He saw 
he little children whom he had welcomed to the infant class, 
vhen they came to Sunday school for the first time, grow up, 
aarry, and send their own children to Sunday school. 

Seven of his own eight children lived to reach maturity. 
Jme by one they professed faith in Jesus and ‘were baptized in 
tis Name. Three of the six still living are active workers in 
he Putnam Sunday School today, and the other three are en- 
aged in Christian work in other communities. One son, Dr. 
eonard W. Riley, is president of a leading Baptist institution 
‘f the West, McMinnville College, McMinnville, Ore. 
| Following a special meeting, at which his own son was one 
ie the preachers, about a quarter of a century ago, a church 
7a8 Organized in his community. Today it has fifty members, 
‘aeets regularly in the little brick schoolhouse and has its own 
jastor for part-time service. All this has grown out of the 
fforts of John Newton Riley, pathmaker. 

They follow pleasant ways who walk the paths of righteous- 
ss, he would tell you. Today John Newton Riley is beyond 
Il question the best loved and most respected man in his com- 
dunity. The humble rented house in which he began his work 
0 long ago has been transformed into a prosperous and beauti- 
ul home of his own. As always, he lives a vigorous life there, 
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abreast of the thought and movements of the day through his 
daily paper. He has been a Republican all his life, and has 
followed every presidential campaign with the same keen in- 
terest that he felt when “Honest Abe’ was in the chair. 
Through the denominational papers he follows the church life 
of the nation. 


The entire community turned out to help John Newton 
Riley and his wife, who was always hand in hand with him in 
his work through the years, celebrate their golden wedding 
anniversary on Nov. 17, 1919. Among the loving faces in that 
gathering he saw men and women who had entered the Putnam 
Sunday School shortly after he opened it so long ago, and 
little children who had lately entered it for the first time. 

During a recent severe illness he dreamed a dream. He 
saw in a vision a vessel overlaid with gold. As he wondered 
how it floated along, without apparent motive power, he saw 
on a banner flying overhead the words: “Jesus, the Captain 
of Our Salvation.” As it came nearer, he saw familiar faces, 
and a voice came clear and distinct, saying, “Supt. Riley tak- 
ing the Putnam Sunday School to heaven.” 

Perhaps the dream meant no more than the reflection of 
the deepest desire of his soul through all the years. Perhaps 
it was sent as God’s way of saying “Thank you” to John Newton 
Riley, pathmaker. 


Commission of Elder Squire Abbott 


HE original of the document which appears below is in the 

hands of the Ohio Historical Society in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Elder Abbott was pastor of the Kingsville (Ohio) Baptist 
Church, in the Ashtabula Association, from 1820 to 1824. Dur- 
ing these years he preached alternately in Kingsville and Ashta- 
bula—the “wilderness” referred to. Elder Abbott had the repu- 
tation of being an able preacher, a spiritual, strong man, and 
his service covered fifty years. He had four nephews who be- 
came Baptist ministers. 

“To our brethren scattered abroad in the wilderness and 
others destitute of the preached gospel, the Baptist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts sendeth Christian salutation. 

“Dearly beloved and longed for: 

“From a sense of the divine goodness to us, in granting 
us the stated enjoyment of the Word and ordinances, our hearts 
have been moved to compassionate your destitute condition and 
to take measures to furnish you with occasional preaching. 

“But as few ministers are. able to go this warfare at their 
own charges, you will probably be led to ask, How are funds 
to be raised to support them? ‘To this inquiry we briefly answer 
that the members of this society pay annually from one to ten 
dollars; some are raised by public contributions and some by 
private donations. Another source from which our funds are 
greatly assisted is by the aid of Female Missionary, Mite and 
Cent societies: These are composed of pious females, many of 
whom are young women whose only means of supporting the 
missionary cause is derived from their weekly labours. 

“From this sketch of sources from which we draw our 
means of support, we trust you will perceive that you may be- 
come fellow helpers with us in this good work. Though un- 
able in consequence of the thinness of your settlements to sup- 
port the stated ministry of the gospel among you, you never- 
theless can, and we doubt not most cheerfully will, do some- 
thing to aid the cause by contributions, by donation and the 
formation of mission societies among you. We do not solicit 
your aid to enrich the missionaries or ourselves, but with the 
exclusive view of enabling us to prolong their labours among 
you and to send the precious gospel to others who are like des- 
titute: Our missionaries are authorized to receive whatever 
you may please to give, to encourage this great work, and also 
to assist in the formation of benevolent societies. 

“And whereas our beloved brother, Elder Squire Abbott, 
has offered himself willingly for this service, we, judging hi 
faithful, do, by these presents, appoint him for the term 
three months to visit and preach the precious gospel amogs 
you as opportunity may offer. We earnestly exhort you to/re- 
ceive him with all readiness of mind and to hold him in 
tation as a minister of Christ. 

“We expect from him a becoming devotedness to the’ work 
of a missionary; not intermeddling with politics or yorldly 
speculations, determining to know nothing among 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

“Signed by order and in behalf of the trustees o 
mentioned society. 

[Signed] “THomAs BALDWIN, 
“DANIEL SHARP, Se 
“Boston, Nov. 28, 1821.” 
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Americanization 


By DOUGLAS GILBERT, HARING 


ESTERDAY I went to Kobe for the day. When we 

want to carry on any of the processes that you at 

home include in the word “shopping,” except for some 

simple food staples, we have to go to Kobe. It is thirty- 
five miles away—a good two hours on a Japanese railroad. It 
used to be about a yen away in point of fare, but now it is 
nearly two yen away. Everything increases its distance these 
days! 

My wife being away from home, I thought I would get a 
meal on the diner. It was quite a remarkable vehicle, that 
diner. Eight people who were small enough could eat there 
at once, and the menu consisted of “salad,” beefsteak, two 
lettuce leaves, a potato and much 
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changes of thought that stir Japan. He remarked, though; 
fully: “I saw many things in America, and I see Japan j 
a new light now. America and Japan are very different and 
want to talk about my thoughts with a serious-minded Ame 
ican.” He seemed eager to find a way in which the best j 
Japan’s long history might be made to serve in the presen 
crisis. His experience abroad had shown him Japan’s faults 
and he evidently felt them keenly. But he had developed ; 
sympathy for his own people in their groping that was a goo 
augur. ¥ 
Near the end of the trip he confessed that although h 
had a fine commercial education (reserved for the favore: 
few in Japan) and his compan 


booze for each person. I omitted the 
latter. When I arrived at the diner 
after a perilous journey over the 
sprawling persons and labyrnthine 
baggage of two long second-class 
“coaches,” I found that the eight per- 
sons who could use the dining car at 
once were all there, and being hun- 
gry and disappointed -at having to 
wait, I growled in English, “Full, as 
usual.” 

Nothing remarkable in all of this, 
is there? But at my self-directed re- 
mark, a young Japanese, who had 


sionary work.” 
been struggling over baggage and re- 


“America must clean up her 
personal life, her political life, 
her economic life; but she can 
not keep herself clean when her 


neighbors are dirty. It does no 
good to screen your own garbage 
when your neighbor has a stable. 
That is why there must be mis- 


wanted him to live in a big city, h 
longed for something better thai 
money and so had asked the com 
pany to let him superintend thi 
smaller .rural factory. Here, he ex 
plained, he could: have time to stud; 
his own people, their literature, thei’ 
history and their lives. “It is a dog’ 
life to make money all the time, an 
there are better things than busi 
ness,” he finished, quietly, just a; 
he left me. | 

On my return trip I was musin; 
on the remarkable refinement anc 
vision of my acquaintance of thi 


cumbent forms together with me to 
reach the diner, turned and said, in 
perfect English: “It sure is. Wonder how long we'll have to 
wait.” All of which fluency took my breath as we are not used 
to meeting Japanese who can say more than “Where—are—you 
—going?” or “Good morning” at six p. m. 

So we fell back on the open platform of the next car 
(vestibules exist in Japan, but not always), and began to com- 
pare notes. He had been in America for some years as a 
salesman and liked it immensely. His company had called him 
back to Japan to take charge of a factory, but he confided to 
me that he hoped he could manage to get promoted backward 
and be sent to America again some time. 

As I talked with him I saw that he was no ordinary nose- 
on-the-grindstone, know-it-all business man. Finding a seat 
in the diner at last, he pointed out to me interesting and his- 
toric points in the landscape, and told me stories of their 
past in a way that showed him to have studied history with 
sympathy and critical insight. His stories were none of the 
doctored tales that are fed to the school children to increase 
their patriotism, but really illuminating bits about the dis- 
tant past of his people. Then he talked about America and 
how he had enjoyed his stay there. I asked him where his 
home was in Japan and discovered that he lived in a little 
town only about eight miles from Himeji—just a good bicycle 
ride from where I am writing. When he found that I lived 
so near to him he was‘much pleased and remarked that it 
was good to find an American who did not live in one of 
the port cities, but who was in the real Japan. He gave me 
his card, and when I read his name and address in Japanese he 
beamed approvingly and asked if I might be a missionary, 
‘for business men do not bother to learn Japanese.” My af- 
frmative reply brought forth some tales of his boyhood mem- 
ores of Mr. Briggs. I don’t think I have met a Japanese in 
this district who does not speak of Mr. Briggs when someone 
SayS “Christian” or “missionary.” His was the kind of life that 
leave, jts impression on whole sections of country. 

My new friend asked if he might call on me, or if I 
would me and take some mountain hikes with him. He 
wanted \9 talk English so he would not forget it, he said 
(which Weg unusual frankness—usually the aspiring English 
students Wnt English and nothing else from the missionary, 
but try to Caqouflage their aim in a thousand ridiculous ways), 
but he added that he would like to talk with an American 
about the probkms of his own country and the new, profound 


morning and the power such mei 
could have in Japan to make her : 
world blessing instead of a menace, when suddenly a flashily 
dressed Japanese, accompanied by a woman whose characte! 
was evident, but too common in Japan to be considered worth; 
of notice, dropped into the seat alongside me and saluted me i 
English. At least, it would have been more like English hac 
he been less under the influence of liquor—for, as the boy: 
used to say in college, he was “half-shot,” though I suppos 
such inelegant evasions of the fact of drunkenness are 1 
longer called for at home. ‘ 
“You’re ’n ’merican, I’ c’n tell. W/’ll, I’m a J’p’nese, an 
wouldn’ say it t’ nobody else, but I tell y’, ol’ man, this is ¢ 
of a country, an’ I goin’ back t’ good ol’ ’nited States jus 
soon ’s th’ boat ‘ll take me.” I found that he had lived i 
America twelve years and had come back to see his nativi 
land again. “I clean forgot J’pan was like this. Nothin’ bu 
dirt an’ mud an’ narrow streets an’ stinkin’ fish an’ ceryi 
babies an’ seat-hogs an’ liars. I was goin’ t’ stay a nn 


I been here two mont’s an’ I’m goin’ back nex’ mont’ 
would a’ gone back th’ day I landed if all th’ boats hadn’ beer 
full. Yessir, ol’ ’nited States ’s good ’nuf fer me.” I askec 
him if he had forgotten the Japanese language. His bibulous 
tongue quite woke up at that—‘Ain’t forgot it all, but I don 
get th’ words in th’ right place every time. I wouldn’ say i 
t’?’ no Japanese, but you’re ’n ol’ friend—ev’ry *merican’s” 
ol’ friend o’ mine—an’ I tell you I can’t write th’ stuff, an 
I can’t read th’ —— stuff, an’ I don’ wanna write ner reat 
th’ ——- stuff. Lil’ ol’ English ’s good ’nuf fer me. All I 
’s t’ go back t’ ol’ U. S. an’ live ’n die an’ be buried th 
an’ never come back t’ Japan no more. I got frien’s there 2 
have lots ’v good times—ain’ no good times here—this ’s a — 
of a country’”—this with alcoholic finality. 

I thought to myself that he was evidently getting pler 


United States and hinted that prohibition might detract 
the good times in the States. A shrewd thought came to 


occur to him, and with an apologetic wave he remarke 

“?’Course I got a few lil’ bad habits, but prohibition’s all righ 
J’pan ought t’ have it too.” Here I agree with him. Then He€ 
dilated on the evils of Japan’s moral life—which he who runs 
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nay read if he can stand it—and ended with the finality of 
me who is “half-stewed”: “These bad girls ’r ’n awful thing. 
Dught t’ be stopped, all of ’em. Bad f’r J’pan.” At this juncture 
iis “rented lady” squeezed his hand to draw his attention and 
ffered him a freshly lighted cigarette to keep company with 
ier own. But this didn’t stop the flood of oratory. 

Why tell all the details of this rather disgusting tale? 
may not need to point out the moral, but I want to do so all 
‘he same. The first of these two men was not Americanized. 
Ie came back loving Japan more than ever—with a deeper 
nd more real patriotism than ever before. His love for his 
,ative land was that of one who sees his beloved going wrong 
nd fights to save her from sins. It was noble—I am en- 
‘ouraged when I remember his earnestness. But he was a 
ailure of the “Americanization” policy: he had only stayed 
no America a little while, and came back with more love for 
apan than ever! 

The second man was Americanized. Only an American, I 
aust admit with shame, could talk like that. Only an Amer- 
can can make that particular kind of fool of himself when 
‘runk. Drunk Japanese, drunk Englishmen, drunk Italians, 
re all foolish equally, but in different ways. This man was so 
horoughly “Americanized” that he could never again be a 
apanese; yet he had never caught a gleam of America’s 
eal meaning. Nor would his fellow Japanese ever catch from 
im an inkling of the real, the true America—the America 
hat daily means more to those of her sons who have to live 
way from her. There are many of his kind: more, I fear, 
han of the first kind. They care nothing for Japan’s good 
‘nd little for America’s. They have learned our pious prattle 
bout needed reforms, but they talk and do not. 

' There is a third kind, less hopeful than either of these. 
‘hat is the Japanese who goes abroad filled with the im- 
enetrable national conceit which is the possession of all 
japanese, and returns after a superficial study of the West 
vith more conceit than ever. I know of a middle-school 
eacher who is in that class. He spent a few weeks in Amer- 
va once. Now he ridicules his old Christian father and tells 
ade schoolbeys that all Americans, especially missionaries, are 
lars, and that prohibition is a bluff to fool the world, for 
‘mericans drink liquor and have carouses where men and 
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W T is a bromidic thing to say that the world is full of sur- 
| prises, but, after all, would you expect a good American 
to have to come to India for a first experience of a corn 
Toast? We called it a “bacon bat” last night, in American 
jang, but perhaps corn roast would name it as well. Of course 
had had toasted wienies and marshmallows over many a 
onfire, and my memory runneth not back to the day I first 
Iscovered the flavor of a hot potato all ashy and burnt on 
le outside and fine and delicious within. But, as it happens, 
orn was out of my menu on every occasion. 
\ Here in the hills, where we are studying in the cool alti- 
ide instead of on the hot plains, we have the “English vege- 
ibles” on the market, including some from the western hemi- 
here. Since all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
ad since our group that travelled across the Pacific together 
| being broken up, we had one last “tamasha” for a farewell. 
That is a “tamasha?” O! a surprise, a-big feast, a special oc- 
“sion—what you will. Telugu seems to be rich in “port- 
‘anteau” words, as Lewis Carroll called them, and “tamasha” 
| one of them. 

So we hunted a big stone on the side hill in our com- 
yund, cleared away the underbrush, and cooked our dinner 
ider a large tea tree, with a view across the valley, the thin 
*w moon helping us out. While we waited for the fire to get 
ady, we read and worked, stretched out on our steamer rugs 
the best places to see the view. 

So, as the darkness gathered, we sat on our rugs and ate 
‘con in bread, corn greased in the cooking with the bacon 
t, hot potatoes, coffee, and, as a substitute for the marsh- 
allows, dates. Yes, we were extravagant in getting the bacon 
it is as expensive here as at home, but for once in long 
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women are present together right in their churches—he has 
seen them with his own eyes. He says that every American 
man has two or three concubines, and that the immorality 
of the people is so shamefaced that men even walk with 
women on the street and hold their arms, aS one can gee 
even in the movies. No American ever thinks of anything 
but the dollar; all the recreation Americans have is visiting 
big theaters where prostitutes display themselves on brightly- 
lighted stages, and so on ad nauseam. The schoolboys hang 
on his words and go forth to their military drill with a new 
zeal for the day when “a certain nation” can be made to beg 
for mercy. Of course a mind filled with the cesspool-immor- 
ality of Japan cannot put a clean interpretation upon even the 
things which are clean in another country. This kind of man 
never gets his eyes opened when abroad. He lives in hotels 
and eats with other Japanese and brings back the same mind 
he took abroad. The other two men had had their eyes opened 
and saw Japan as she is—one to despise her, the other to love 
her more. 

Which side of our life do we offer this nation which judges 
democracy and, more important, Christianity by us? We must 
cleanse America from her sins; and until she becomes so clean 
that there is nothing but good to see, we must help these un- 
official ambassadors of another land to see the forces of good 
at work in our life. There is enough of bad in America, even 
with liquor gone. As a professor of economics in a big Jap- 
anese university put it to me a year ago, “When you can teach 
your own steel corporation justice and treat your Negroes 
squarely, then you can teach the rest of us democracy.” Amer- 
ica must clean up her personal life, her political life, her 
economic life: but she cannot keep herself clean when her 
neighbors are dirty. It does no good to screen your own 
garbage when your neighbor has a stable. That is why there 
must be missionary work. 

There are probably Japanese in your town. Have you ever 
asked one of them to dinner? Or to church? Or given him 
freely of your friendship? Or asked him to tell you of his 
country? The man in a strange land likes to find people 
who are interested in his home. Or have you helped him with 
his English and his understanding of our customs? God will 
ask you sometime, and his questions may be a little like these. 


| Vacation Days in the High Hills 


i By KATE FAILING 


months you are willing to spend and then take the necessary 
economizing with a smile over the pleasure of the good time. 
After the feast we tried a chorus in Telugu, as a part of our 
grace, and did fairly well with it. Then we talked and worked 
under the starlit sky. 

I wish I were good at descriptions, for then there might be 
some hope of making you see the procession that wound its 
way up the hill about eight-thirty. (We have to keep early 
hours here, or our health suffers. (The vanguard was the cook, 
bearing a light, with his brown bare legs and feet showing 
beneath his thin skirt, and his head and shoulders swathed in 
a red blanket. Next came the picnickers, trying to keep from 
laughing so hard they could not sing “Good Night, Ladies” and 
“Seeing Nellie Home.” And last of all, with another light and 
the rugs, came the brown-faced little assistant, with his ever- 
ready smile showing his white teeth. 

We do not often go off on such a spree—the study of 
Telugu is our main business for the time being, but still the 
life of the new missionary is not all hard duty and grind. We 
enjoy ourselves tremendously in our new surroundings and 
are not sorry we came. In a few weeks we will be down 
on the plains, where we can see what we are to work at and 
those among whom we are to give our Christian testimony. 


How many look upon the outward show! Is not our honor 
too often bestowed upon the incidental trappings, rather than 
upon the man? To see in every man the image of God is to 
render to him honor on that account. Such vision is only 
granted to love, and yet it shall be the vision of every Christian 
soul, and is so in proportion as Christ himself is dominant in all 
the life-—G. Campbell Morgan. 
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The Danger to Our Foreign 
Work 


By HetLeN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


HE dislocations effected by the war 

have brought a peril to our foreign 
mission work that few outside the circle 
of the boards charged with responsibility 
even dimly sense—a peril that, unless 
courageously faced, will mean disaster to 
the work of a century. In China the Amer- 
ican gold dollar that formerly purchased 
two Chinese silver dollars will now pur- 
chase only 84 cents. In India and Japan 
the situation is almost as grave. Added 
to the burdens imposed because of the dif- 
ference in exchange are the burdens im- 
posed by the rising costs of everything 
produced within these countries. The 
prices for necessities of life continue to 
mount for our missionaries. The increase 
in the cost of living in Japan has been 
125 per cent; in Africa the increase is 
much more than this; everywhere the in- 
crease is alarming. 

Unless people give greatly in excess of 
what they have ever given before for for- 
eign missions, it is impossible either to 
advance or to hold the ground now occu- 
pied. The difference in exchange must 
be made up or the work cut to the point 
of extinction. Salaries must be increased 
or our missionaries must be recalled. 
One missionary mother said not long ago, 
“The money I have been giving to mis- 
sions I have had to send to keep my 
daughter from going barefoot and ragged 
and to help her buy necessary food.’ 
What of the native Christian workers, 
whose: salaries are always meager, but 
who now find them inadequate to sus- 
tain life? They have no home helpers 
to whom to turn. To their proud distinc- 
tion be it said that they have stuck to 
their posts when they could have quit to 
obtain government positions paying dou- 
ble the salaries. Neither they nor our 
teachers here in America should be 
obliged to face penury as the price of 
their loyalty to duty. 

Baptists give less than 2 cents a week 
per capita for all our foreign mission 
work. This low amount per capita is 
partly caused by the thousands who give 
nothing. If every member really gave 5 
cents a day only—and how few of us 
there are who do not waste more than 5 
cents daily on our own pleasures and 
whims—the amount given each year 
would be $27,275,000—truly a staggering 
sum. If this high standard be impossible, 
is there an individual who could not give 
1 cent a day? That would mean $5,575,- 
000. Grant that this standard is too high, 
is there one individual church member 
who could not by self-denial give 5 cents 
each week? This would mean $3,900,000 
—mMmore than twice what we give now. 
Such figuring is foolish if it means that 
those who now give 10 cents each week 


calculate that 5 cents is their share on a 


per capita basis. Hach true giver must 
reckon that Per Capita is the meanest 
old skinflint who ever refused to lift his 
end of the load, and, with a cheerful grin, 
determine that he will give more to the 
work he loves to save it from disaster. 
Meanwhile, a little education of old Per 
Capita won’t harm him. 


If every member gave 
As some members give, 
What a church we’d have 
As sure as you live. 


Good Names for Your Cam- 


paign Teams 

UR workers of all kinds are doing 
much thinking these days. They are 
fertile in good ideas. Field Worker Ernest 
Fagenstrom, rushing over the great states 
of the Northwest, has time to send in this 
suggestion to campaign headquarters. He 
would have the different teams in a 
church named after Baptist missionary 
heroes and leaders—for instance, a Carey 
team, a Judson team, a Morehouse team, 
an Ashmore team, a Clough team, etc. 
Churches which do this will have the ad- 
vantage of tying up their campaign with 
some of the great names in Baptist his- 
tory. Whatever other advantage may 
or may not be gained, there can not fail 
to be obtained some missionary history. 
We give below a sample form for the 
make-up of a bulletin board, referred to 
on page thirteen of the standard plan, to 
be used during the eight-day campaign by 
each church. This bulletin should be 
painted on cardboard or paper, or chalked 
neatly on a large blackboard. It should 
be large enough to be seen readily 
throughout the church. Reports’ of the 
teams should be entered on this chart 
each day of the $100,000,000 Campaign. 


SE a 


$100,000,000 Campaign 
TEAMS 


CAREY TEAM 
Captain Albert Brown 


CLOUGH TEAM 
Captain James Smith 


JUDSON TEAM 
Captain John Perkins 


MOREHOUSE TEAM 
Captain Will Johnson 


ASHMORE TEAM 
Captain Thomas Green 


GOING TEAM 
Captain Harry Jones 


TOTAL 


Apr. 25 Apr. 26 Apr. 27 Apr. 28 Apr. 29 Apr. 30 May1 May2 Total 


Follow the Standard Plan 


By JoHn M. Moore 


HE standard plan of campaign oug 
to be followed by every church 
the last detail if possible. 

This is not to deny the Baptists the 
sovereign right to be independent and 
do as they please. It is simply using go 
common sense. 

The standard plan is based upon t 
wisdom of a vast amount of experien 
every detail of which has been tested o1 
Methods that have failed have been eli 
inated. Approved methods are include 

Someone has said that one exercis 
his voice quite as fully in singing in 
chorus as in singing a solo. The tir 
has come for Baptists to lift their voic 
together. 

The word that won the war will wW 
the New World Movement campaign 
codperation of all forces in a unifi 
plan. Our democracy is not going to 8! 
fer in a unified plan. Our democracy 
not going to suffer because we stop : 
sisting on our own way in little deta 
and for thirty days walk and work 
gether with perfect alignment, Keepi 
step. 

Let us follow the standard plan of ca 
paign, even though we do not see the ré 
son for everything recommended. The 
is a reason. 

Nobody is asked to abdicate the 
of his personal Baptist sovereignty, 0 
allow anybody else to do his thinking. \ 
are all asked to turn from our worst ' 
emy—an exalted egoism that discout 
leadership—for the next thirty days 4 
play the game clear through accordi! 
to all the rules. 

Forward march! Keep step! Folli 
the standard plan with exact obedience’ 
its requirements. That way lies succe) 
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“Down-sittings”’ 
_ By Marearet T. APPLEGARTH 


“Thou knowest my down-sitting and 
ne up-rising; thou understandest my 
ught afar off.” 

YROM David’s day to our own, people 
have been “sitting down on the 
»” but that is no reason for any- 
jy to slacken at the present moment. 
r Baptists have an unusually big 
ygram ahead of them—a bigger pro- 
ium than we would have dared dream 
‘five years ago. Moreover, it is more 
ficult of accomplishment than similar 
ygrams in other denominations. For 
its very nature, each Baptist church 
a law unto itself, and there is no 
ingent hand-me-down from higher au- 
ity to lesser authority and thence 
individuals. It is as if, in the school 
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30d, our deportment had been put 
he honor system! 
ith no big stick over our heads, we 
trusted to solve the problem God has 
aS—everyone equally responsible, you 
iting quite as much as Dr. Aitchison, 
‘general director. Indeed, the circle 
our admirers and supporters is far 
2 interested in your reaction to the 
World Movement than it is in his, 
they know you! To your admirers 
Supporters you are probably the one 
ist by whom the whole movement 
be measured. Just as a wide-awake 
man knows his sales catalogue by 
t, SO they expect you to have your 
ey at heart if not by heart. Just 
soldier is expected to glory in tell- 
of how his regiment gained new 
nd, 80 they expect you to boast (at 
Moderately) of the great strides 
lJenomination is taking. Just as a 
gives the best that he has, un- 
edly, to the one he loves, so they 
t to see you give to the One who 


for your sake became poor, who himself 
has given you every good and perfect 
gift. Among that circle of intimates the 
New World Movement gains or loses ac- 
cording to your individual attitude. 

It is no time, therefore, for down-sit- 
tings, for getting weary in well-doing, 
for “letting George do it.” When every 
other kind of person is organizing into 
an uprising, let us rise up ourselves and 
be equal to the new occasions and the 
new duties. 

One of the detrimental members in 
any church is the person who says, 
either in self-vindication or in mild re- 
buke, “Nobody asked me to help.” What 
a remark! That same _ person, seeing 


some children playing on a car. track, 
with the motorman helpless to put the 
brake on his approaching car, would 
hardly dare justify an inactive down- 


FIRST CONTRIBUTION FROM THE ORIENT 


(See Bulletin Board) 


sitting with the calm remark, “Nobody 
asked me to help.” An emergency con- 
stitutes a call. And the world is full of 
little children in just as grave danger 
from the deadly approach of stark super- 
stition, of incredible ignorance, of 
sensual idolatry, of physical torture. 
Surely now is the time of times when 
every Baptist will rise to question 
eagerly, “Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” 


How Much Must I Give? 


HE question is often asked, How much 

must [I give in order that the full 
hundred million dollars may be raised? 
This is a question impossible of answer 
in general terms. It might be possible to 
say that since we have a certain number 
of members, each member must give a 
certain fixed amount, and if we all give 
that the full amount will be raised. But 
anyone who has had any experience at all 
in raising funds knows that any such fig- 
uring is worthless. For example, there 
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are non-resident members. In some states 
these are nearly one-third of the total 
membership. While they should all be 
asked to subscribe, yet experience shows 
that the large majority of these are abso- 
lutely lost to the churches. You cannot 
count much on them. Then, the member- 
ship of our churches contains many chil- 
dren who are not earning. Every child 
should make his subscription, but not 
many can subscribe large sums. Many 
of our members also have limited in- 
comes. Any effort, therefore, to figure 
this out on a per capita basis is absolutely 
fallacious. 

There are many members of our 
churches who should give and must give 
large sums of money. Their gifts will be 
in the terms of hundreds of thousands 
and of millions. “To whom much is 
given, of him shall much be required.” 


If this great New World Movement of 
Northern Baptists is to be carried to a 
triumphant success, the most of us must 
give in a larger and more sacrificial way 
than we have ever given before. 

The only safe method is to follow the 
standard plan. This outlines the method 
to be pursued as follows: 

“The director and his cabinet should 
go over the entire list of names on the 
cards and carefully estimate the scale of 
giving which will be required to reach the 
quota of the local church. It must be 
continually kept in mind throughout the 
campaign period that this is the largest 
financial enterprise ever conducted in the 
history of the Christian church. People 
generally will welcome aid in appraising 
themselves. It will be helpful to every 
prospective subscriber to know that a 
competent committee has given consider- 
ation to the scale of giving which will be 
required, and that this committee, by way 
of suggestion and not with a view of mak- 
ing an assessment, has indicated the 
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amount of the subscription which would 
be desirable in view of the scale of giving 
required. It must be kept in mind that 
the scale of giving which would be re- 
quired in providing five or six million dol- 
lars from a denomination each year will 
be absolutely inadequate for the enter- 
prise which we are now facing. There- 
fore, it is doubly necessary for the com- 
mittee on lists to do painstaking prepara- 
tory thinking. There is such solidarity 
in the entire church that there need be 
no fear of resentment on the part of our 
friends when the appeal for maximum 
giving is made.” 


The First Church to Go “Over 


the Top” 


N Sunday, March 25, the First Church 
of Connellsville, Pa., wrote itself in- 
to the history of great church accom- 
plishment as the first to go “over the top” 
in the One Hundred Million Dollar Cam- 
paign. Its apportionment was $60,000. 
At last reports, it had gone beyond this 
to a total of $74,750, with a certainty that 
the giving would not stop short of $75,000. 
Here is how it came about: The state 
campaign director, Mr. Frank H. Robin- 
son, selected this church as a fair repre- 
sentative of the ability of all the churches 
to reach their allotment in the New 
World Movement. He chose it as, in his 
own words, “an average church in mem- 
bership changes, in church spirit, benefi- 
cence and reduction of the church mort- 
gage.” It would be today what it was be- 
fore the eventful Sunday, March 25—one 
of many of good report, but without spe- 
cial distinction—had it not been chosen 
because it was so to demonstrate that 
others like it could also do a great thing 
and come out into the limelight of illus- 
trious achievement. This church was 
asked to make a pre-campaign drive and, 
instead of waiting for Sunday, May 2, to 
go over the top, to make the attempt on 
the last Sunday in March. 

How did they do it? Well, adopting as 
their slogan, “As much for others as for 
ourselves,” they buckled to the work. 
Mr. A. C. Stickel, the church campaign 
director, temporarily laid aside the direc- 
tion of his big coke business, and Mr. F. 
W. Hicks, a prominent lumber dealer, 
headed the minute men. Half of the 
whole sum was pledged by the members 
of the eleven teams of canvassers on Sat- 
urday. Every person in the congregation 
was asked to give the “first tenth.” 

At four o’clock Sunday afternoon the 
workers came together in the church to 
find that two hours before the total had 
been oversubscribed. A great service of 
rejoicing was held in the evening. 

Both of the city papers, the Connells- 
ville Daily News and the Daily Courier, 
took note of the achievement with lead- 
ing articles and editorials. The whole 
city takes pride in it. The pastor, Rev. 
J. Earle Edwards, has received many con- 
gratulatory messages, among them tele- 
grams from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
chairman of the board of review of the 
Interchurch World Movement, and from 
General Director J. Y. Aitchison. 

This achievement gives the church at 
Connellsville a great place in Baptist his- 
tory. Already its fame has gone through- 


out the country. The news was flashed to 
the daily press throughout the land. 
Wherever the story is read it will refute 
the shallow calumny that “the church is 
dead,” and will bring inspiration and new 
courage to Baptist churches. 


A Denver Church in the Lead 


66 BABY was born in Denver last 

May and named the New World 
Movement. Hence Denver Baptists are 
proud of it and deeply interested in its 
growth and popularity. 

“Ag one instance: After a few shots 
had been fired by the minute men of the 
City Park Church of this city, in opening 
the campaign of information, the congre- 
gation was notified last Sunday that the 
allotment for our 286 members .was $52,- 
170. Instead of producing shell-shock, it 
was at once decided by a rising vote not 
merely to accept, but to increase, volun- 
tarily, our allotment to $55,000—an aver- 
age of $180 per member—and, further- 
more, that it should not be raised at the 
end of the financial campaign, but on the 
first Sunday that it is presented. 

“The number of. tithers is rapidly in- 
creasing, and our offerings for missions 
of late are exceeding our current expense 
offerings. We accepted the Lord’s chal- 
lenge to prove him, and last Sunday the 
outpoured blessing came, as seventeen 
sought Christ as their Saviour.”—J. D. W. 


Suggested Amendments to the 
By-laws of the N. B.C. 


One of the purposes in making the 
amendments is to change Article VI in 
such a way as to provide for the General 
Board of Promotion, its structure and 
functions—as is done with the Board of 
Education and to relegate to the by-laws 
of the General Board of Promotion itself 
the details of its work. The suggested 
amendments follow: 


ARTICLE I 
(1) Repeal subdivision (c) of Section 1. 
ARTICLE II 


(2) Section 7. The treasurer, under the in- 
structions of the executive committee, shall 
administer the financial affairs of the con- 
vention except so far as they are connected 
with the raising of moneys for the prosecu- 
tion of the work of the convention, of its co- 
operating organizations and of the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board; shall receive 
all moneys belonging to the convention, keep 
an accurate account thereof and of the 
sources from which they were derived, and 
shall deposit and pay them out on the direc- 
tion of the convention or of the executive 
committee, and at each annual meeting make 
a written financial report. 


ARTICLE III 


(3) Section 1. For ‘‘third Wednesday in 
May” substitute such date as sha. be 
recommended by the executive committee. 

(4) Section 2. For “one dollar and fifty 
cents’’ substitute ‘‘two dollars.” 


ARTICLE IV 


(5) Section 1 (c). At the end of this di- 
vision add the following: “it shall have the 
control and disposition of the real and per- 
sonal property of the convention and the 
sale, leasing and mortgaging thereof. It 
shall prepare for recommendation to the 
convention a budget of its receipts and ex- 
penditures and present the same to the 
finance committee of the General Board of 
Promotion one month before the annual 
meeting of the board.” 

(6) After division (c) as amended and as a 
nay division (d) insert Section 18 of Article 

(7) Section 4. For ‘‘and for vacancies in 
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the executive committee’’ susbstitute ‘4 
vacancies in the executive committee 
members at large of the General B 
Promotion.’ > 
(8) Section 4. After ‘for an employ 
sert the words “of the convention or.” 
(9) Section 9. Repeal this section. 


Baptist Brotherhood”’ and “on state co 
tions’’ wherever they occur. } 3 


ARTICLE VI - 


(12) Section 2A. For the words “to 
elected by that board’ in (4) substitute ‘ 
be elected by its managers.” é- 

(13) Section 2A. Add ‘“‘of the represent 
tives mentioned in subdivisions (2), ( 
(4) and (5), at least two shall be laym 
except in the case of the representatives 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home M 
sion Society and of the Woman’s Americ 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society.” , 

(14) Section 2A (8). For “twenty-fou 
substitute ‘‘thirty-six.’’ 

(15) Section 2B. 
and 6. ; 

(16) Section 2B. For B1 substitute: “T 
members of the General Board of Promoti 
named in the preceding subdivisions (2), ( 
(4) and (5) shall be elected at the time 
the annual meeting of the convention or 
soon thereafter as practicable, and each sh 
serve from the time of his election until { 
close of the next annual meeting and w 
his successor is elected. The membi 
named in the preceding subdivisions (6), 
and (8) shall be elected annually and eg 
shall serve until his successor is electec 
vacancy in the board caused by the dea 
resignation or refusal to act of an elec 
member, except a member-at-large, shall 
filled at its next meeting by the body ele 
ing such member; but a vacancy caused 
the death, resignation or refusal to act 
any member-at-large may be filled by | 
board itself, the person so elected to h 
office until the close of the next meeting 
the convention.” yg 

(17) Section 2B4. For ‘‘eight’’ wherever 
occurs substitute ‘‘twelve,’’ and for “of e 
class of eight elected in any year, four st 
be women,’’ substitute ‘‘of each class 
twelve elected in any year, at least six st 
be laymen and at least four shall be wome 

(18) Section 2. Repeal divisions C, D, 
and F. . | 

(19) Section 2K. Substitute the word ‘: 
pointed’ for the word ‘“‘elected’’ where’ 
the latter occurs. : 

(20) Section Li. Strike out all thal p 
cedes and including the words ‘‘on the bs 
of them the board shall’’ and _ substit: 
therefor the word ‘“‘to’’; for ‘‘shall reco 
mend the amount” substitute ‘‘and also | 
amount,” and insert ‘‘to” before “commu 
cate.” 

(21) Section L2. Strike out this division. 

(22) Section 2. Repeal divisions N, O, 
Q and FE. : 

(23) At the end of Section 2 add the j 
lowing: ‘‘Always subject to such regulati| 
as the convention may from time to t 
adopt, the board may adopt by-laws for) 
government which are not inconsistent ¥ 
the act of incorporation or the by-law 
the convention, and also may elect its ¢ 
treasurer and other officers and define | 
duties of such other officers. It shall rep 
annually to the convention. The treas 
of the board, under its instructions, 8) 
receive all moneys raised for the prosecu 
of the work of the Northern Baptist | 
vention, of its codperating organizations ' 
of the Ministers and Missionaries B 
Board, by means of such collecting agen’ 
as may be appointed by these bodie 
coéperation with the General Board of 
motion. He shall keep an accurate act 
of all money received by him and of! 
sources from which they were deri 
shall deposit and pay them out on the di! 
tion of the board or of the administ 
committee and whenever required by ti! 
shall make a written financial reporiil ! 
administrative committee of the boar¢ 
appoint annually a member of the boa 
act as an additional member of the co! 
tee on nominations without the ri 
vote.”’ | 

(24) Make such changes in notations ! 
add such notations as may be required) 
the adoption of amendments. 
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GOD IN HISTORY 


Napoleon is said to have accounted 
or his victories by saying that God is 
on the side of the heaviest battalions, 
ie truth of which theory was somewhat 
iscredited in his own case by his mis- 
yrtune at Waterloo. In a recent report 
‘om France, quite a different explana- 
on of the course of history is pro- 
ounded by an eminent soldier also, 
farshal Foch. In an interview pub- 
shed in L’Echo de Paris, he is credited 
ith saying: 

“And now just one word more. I do 
ot call it a miracle when at an his- 
yrical crisis a man is granted a clear 
ision and discovers later that this 
‘ear vision has determined actions of 
normous consequence in a frightful 
‘ar. But I do believe in this clear vis- 
m. I think that I received it at the 
farne, at the Yser and on the twenty- 
xth of March. I believe it comes 
om a providential source in the hands 
? which we are but instruments, and 
tat the decision of victory is deter- 
iined from on high by a will superior 
nd divine.” 

De Pauw University. R. F. Howss. 


| IF | WERE A LAYMAN 

I have read the layman’s article on 
What I Would Do if I Were a Minister,” 
ith pleasure and, I trust, profit. I hope 
e may hear from others along this line. 
‘e pastors are too prone to operate from 
1e minister’s point of view alone and 
‘iss the mark. However, I often covet 
te privilege of being a layman, for the 
»ason that I can see so many things a 
yman can do that I, as a minister, can- 
dt do, viz.: 

1, If I were a layman, I would pray 
od to help me to see my task and would 
‘t about to do it well. I would prepare 
yself to do everything in general and 
edicate my life to some things in parti- 
war. I would covet the hard, thankless 
bs that no one else wanted to do. 

2. If I were a layman, I would get 
‘quainted with my pastor. I would go 
ght up to him and say, in a manly sort 
|Way: “My name is Mr. Push. I am 
‘Member of this church, and you can 
vunt on me for any service that I may 
nder, and I trust that our efforts to- 
‘ther may mean great things for the 
‘ngdom.” Thus I should save him the 
ouble of looking me up and spending 
‘e first two or three years of his minis- 
y trying to line me up. And my pastor 
ould go home and shed great tears of re 
icing, thank God and take courage. 

3. If I were a layman, I would pray 
lily for my pastor, that great wisdom 
id power might be given him for his 
ficult task. I would not criticise him, 
Decially in the presence of those out- 
Je, as I know others could do it better. 
4. If I were a layman, I would see 
at my pastor attended every religious 


HE editors of Tue Baptist are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—Epttors. 


conference and convention possible and 
would see that funds were provided to 
meet all expenses. 

5. If I were a layman, I would see 
that my pastor was paid promptly a liv- 
ing salary and given all the conveniences 


to do his work. If he preached a helpful 
sermon, I would tell him about it. If 
he didn’t, I would tell God about it. 

6. If I were a layman, I would see 
that the pastor was informed as to where 
his efforts were needed in emergency 
cases, and would not expect him to burn 
high-priced gas and to waste God’s time 
calling on folks whom he has visited and 
prayed with, but who never come to 
church and never expect to do anything. 

7. If I were a layman, I would not 
lie down on my job. I would boost and 
not knock. I would be a self-starter in 
the event that my pastor didn’t start 
something. I wish the writer of that su- 
perb article were a member of my church. 
We would do great things for God. 

W. H. PARKER. 


“SPEAK TO THAT YOUNG MAN” 


W. B. Norton’s account of the work of 
Dr. H. B. Benninghoff in a recent num- 
ber of Tue Baprist brought to mind 
events of much interest to me. Some 
twenty-five years ago, while conducting 
evangelistic meetings in a country 
church, my attention was called to a 
young man, eighteen years of age, who 
was teaching a rural school not far away. 
I was invited to his boarding place, and 
we spent nearly the whole night talking. 
Before we slept, some great questions 
had been settled by him and some 
changes determined upon for his future 
life work. A few weeks later I baptized 
him and others in picturesquely beauti- 
ful surroundings in our noted Rock 
River, known locally as Sugar. Creek. 
The roaring of the waters over the old 
dam of Deer’s Mill a few feet away made 
it almost impossible for me to hear my 
own voice as I pronounced the formula 
of the impressive rite. Not far away was 
our state park, Turkey Run, and the two 
noted scenic places known as “Pine 
Hills” and “The Shades of Death.” The 
young man and I were together a good 
deal for the next two years, reading and 
studying, writing and working together. 
Then he went to Franklin College and in 
a few years was doing important Baptist 
work in Burma. He is now Dr. Benning- 


hoff of Tokio and Waseda University. A 

small man is sometimes used _ to put 

great forces in motion along right lines. 
Dana, Ind. J. M. KenpDAt. 


HOW DO YOU EXPLAIN THIS? 

It was my privilege to attend the huge 
Interchurch World Movement state con- 
ference in Chicago and there be thrilled 
with the presentation of the world sur- 
vey as a challenge to the church. Here 
is something I cannot understand—how 
on earth do they explain it? 

The entire home mission survey 
showed the rapid decline of evangelical 
church membership and Sunday-school 
attendance. S. Earl Taylor said, “The 
city of New York is more rapidly becom- 
ing pagan than any city in the Roman 
Empire became Christian in her worst 
days.” We were shocked by the figures 
of paganism in our own beloved land, 
which we thought was Christian. 

The appalling picture of the heathen 
world, drawn by Dr. §. Zwemer, Dr. S. 
Harl Taylor and finally by Mrs. Cronk, 
with its unoccupied fields after 2000 
years, with its rapidly developing 
heathendom, stunned the audience. Then 
when Mrs. Cronk said, “There are more 
heathen today in the best of world mis- 
sion fields, Korea, than there were when 
the first Christian missionary set foot 
upon Korean soil,’ it seemed unbeliev- 
able. 

But, brethren in the gospel ministry, 
isn’t this exactly what pre-millenarians 
have been showing us for years? Yet we 
called them pessimists. 

Did you notice when Bishop Nicholson 
of Chicago gave his illustrations of the 
personal evangelism of the two churches, 
one by a business men’s club, led by 
Henry P. Crowell, president of the 
Quaker Oats Company and member of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, and an- 
other by Rev. Mr. Stearns of Phila- 
delphia, that both of the latter men are 
publicly professed pre-millenarians? 

What shall we say in the light of these 
things, brethren? Have these two schools 
found common ground after so many 
years? If pre-millennialists are pessi- 
mists, then surely that term must be ap- 
plied to the Chicago conference presenta- 
tion of the survey. 

In the light of their own presentation, 
or, as one has said, “in the light of the 
evidence from their own investigations,” 
how can they still sing “The World Is 
Growing Better?” How can they still in- 
sist on the post-millennial position? 

When it comes to conditions the 
“post’s” show us that all is not well with 
the world; when it comes to evangelism 
the “pre’s” have to be referred to for il- 
lustrations of soul-winning. 

How do you explain this, brethren? 

Freeport, III. FRANK G. Sayers. 
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The Worthy Task’ 


AM led to refiect how much more 

delightful is the task of making im- 
provements on the earth than all the 
vain glory which can be acquired by 
ravaging it.’—George Washington. 


Read and Give 


Numbers one and two are from “Mis- 
sionary Methods,’ by George H. Trull, 
and number three is from the Missionary 
Review of the World. 


1. If You Were Sick 


OULD you like drums beaten to 
drive the evil spirit away? 

They do it in Africa. 

Would you like some .innocent person 
to be accused of bewitching you? 

They do it in Africa. 

Would you like red-hot pins stuck in 
your flesh to let out the evil spirit? 

They do it in China. 

Would you like paper cats strung in 
front of your house? 

They do it in Korea. 

Would you like a mixture of scorpions, 
toads, centipedes and wasps? 

They take it in China. 

Would you like broth made from the 
living flesh of your own child? 

They make it in China. 

Truly the dark places of the earth are 
habitations of cruelty. Would you like 
to tell those afflicted ones a better way? 


2. Think It Over 


Of every two infants in the world, one 
first sees the light in heathen Asia: To 
what instruction is it born? 

Of every two brides, one offers her 
vows there: To what affection is she 
destined? 

Of every two families, one spreads its 
table there: What love unites. their 
circle? 

Of every two widows, one is lament- 
ing there: What consolation will soothe 
her? : 

Of every two orphan girls, one is wan- 
dering there: What charities will pro- 
tect her? 

Of every two wounded consciences, one 
is trembling there: What balm, what 
physician, does it know? 

Of every two that die, one is depart- 
ing there: What is his hope for the 
future? 


3. What Will a Dollar Do? 


1. Keep a child from starving for fifty 
days. 

2. Feed and 
twenty-five days. 

3. Pay for the education of an orphan 
twenty-five days. 

4. Feed a poor widow for a month. 

5. Furnish a teacher for untaught 


clothe an orphan for 


The Chimney Corner 


children for two weeks. 
6. Send out a Bible woman for two 


weeks, when she may brighten fifty 
homes and 200 souls. 
7. Send out an evangelist for one 


week, who may reach at least fourteen 
villages and 1400 souls. 

8. Send out a colporter with the Bible 
for twelve days. 

9. Buy fifty copies of the gospel in 
any language. 

10. Buy twelve New Testaments in 
any language. 

11. Buy three Bibles in any language. 

12. Set in motion incalculable influ- 
ences. 


The Hands of Western Women 
By Hazet B. STEVENS 


6 NE thing I have noticed on my 

trip about you western girls,” re- 
marked a New England man to me the 
other day, “is your large, capable-looking 
hands.” 

I repeated this remark at a girl’s club 
meeting, and it immediately provoked 
lively discussion. In the first place, said 
they, should the comment be considered 
as a compliment or as a criticism? I 
testified that I was sure it was intended 
sincerely as a compliment. 

Was it true, then, the girls wondered, 
that western women have larger hands 
than easterners, and, if so, what could 
be the reason for it? Pioneering among 
the preceding generation, with its hard 
manual labor and work in the fields, was 
suggested as a cause, and also a greater 
tendency in the West to indulge in sports, 
such as rowing and tennis which involve 
the development of the muscles of the 


hand. This last theory, however, was 
disputed. 
“Conceding,” suggested one, “for the 


sake or argument, that the man might 
be right, is size inconsistent with beauty, 
or can a hand be both large and beauti- 
fale” 

A comparison of impressions with re- 
gard to the girls of our acquaintance who 
had unusually good-looking hands 
brought out the point that only a few 
of them were under average size and a 
number were over average. All finally 
agreed that the points to be considered, 
such as general shape, tapering fingers, 
nails, texture of skin, grace, had nothing 
to do with size. 

“How about the relation of capability 
to beauty? Did the fact that a hand 
looked helpless or was unskilful render 
it less pleasing to look at?” In thé 
opinion of most of those engaged in the 
discussion, it did, although that was ad- 
mitted to be a matter of personal taste. 

“Fifty years ago,” contributed some- 
one, “practically everybody would have 


preferred the helpless-appearing hand 
and the fact that we do not shows 
change in point of view.” 

It was concluded that the most signif 
cant aspect of the man’s observation wa 
that it marked the modern tendeney t 
admire capability rather than _helples; 
ness in womankind. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Not Lost, but Given 


T is said of a returned English soldie 

that, when he was being commisey 
ated upon the loss of his arm in th 
trenches, he replied, proudly: “I didn’ 
lose it; I gave it.” 

Glorious reply! What a transforma 
tion of our stewardship if we  couk 
think of our tithe not as the paymen 
of a debt, but as the offering of a gift 
What a transfiguration of our service i 
we could list it as a heart impuse in 
stead of a conscience pull! What an en 
noblement of life if we could live as; 
gift to the world! 

When a man gives his health or hi 
time or his money—or his life—you can 
not talk to him about being robbed. Hi 
has forestalled the comment. Jesus said 
“No man taketh my life from me; I lay 
it down.” Such ought to be the spiri 
of his disciples—George Clark Peck. 


The Picture Bride 


OLUNTARILY the Japanese livins 

in California have decided to enc 
the institution known as “picture mar 
riage.” In so doing the Japanese Asso 
ciation of California explains thal 
“‘Micture marriage’ is a misnomer, an¢ 
that it is not so simple a process as the 
term apparently indicates. When a Jap 
anese living in America desires to marry 
but is prevented by various reasons from 
going home, he writes to his parents an¢ 
asks them to find a suitable woman fo 
his bride. The parents, following the 
usual customs and rules, fix on an eligible 
person. Then they intimate to the girl’: 
parents that they are desirous of secur 
ing her marriage to their son in America 
The parents on either side spare no pains 
in inquiring into the character, socia! 
standing, family relations, genealogy 
health and education of the young mar 
and woman. If this investigation proves 
satisfactory both to the parents and tc 
the prospective groom and bride, the man 
in America sends his photograph to the 
woman and receives her photograph in 
exchange. This ‘interview’ through photo 
graphs proving satisfactory to both 
parties, the nuptial knot is tied at a 
monial dinner at which the groom, liv. 
ing in America, is naturally absent, bu 
which is attended by the bride and th 
parents and relatives of both sides. T 
done, the parents register the marriagé 


17, 1920 


the proper authorities. This mar- 
ge has been regarded as valid by both 
Japanese and American govern- 
nts.” 

[The number of “picture brides” has 
ver been large. During the period 
im 1912 to 1918 the annual average 
s 658, while in the first nine months 
the present year 465 Japanese girls 
re selected by their photographs to 
ne to America. 

‘n announcing its belief that the prac- 
e of “picture marriage” ought to be 
inquished, the Japanese Association of 
lifornia declares that this practice ‘is 
: only in contravention of the accepted 
yerican conception of marriage, but is 
o out of harmony with the growing 
als of the Japanese themselves.” 

Chat is to say, this voluntary action 
‘the Japanese of California is another 
lication both of the development of 
stern standards among this oriental 
yple and of the unwillingness of the 
yanese unnecessarily to offend Ameri- 
\ feelings.—The Outlook. 
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Young Reserves 


The Star 
By A. S. P. 


NTAR, O star, in the sky, 

S Shining bright, so bright, 

Do you smile on girls and boys 
When they do what’s right? 

But when they have naughty been, 
Are you sorry, star? 

Do you blink with sober light 

In your home afar? 


ar 
The First Palm Sunday 
| A Talk to Children 


By CHARLES W. GILKEY 

{7E think’ often about the children 
VY who waved the branches on that 
t Palm Sunday when Jesus made his 
imphal entry into Jerusalem, and 
ut the disciples who threw their gar- 
its on the road before him, and the 
ititude who cheered “Hosanna.” But 
‘ave got interested this year in the 
12 who owned the donkey on which 
us rode. We don’t know as much about 
1 as we should like to—whether he 
} @ particular friend of Jesus or not. 
. Jesus evidently knew him well 
ugh to feel sure that he would let 
‘ use the donkey; for he sent two 
tiples to unhitch the animal, and told 
m to say, if anybody objected, that 
ds needed him, and it would be all 
at. And so it was. 

‘OW suppose that man who owned the 
key had said when the disciples 
ec: “This is my donkey, and I want 
very much right: now. I’m so busy 
need him myself.” Did you ever 
ik what a difference that would have 
le in the triumphal entry? Jesus 
‘Id have had to go into Jerusalem on 
—and how much less beautiful and 
‘Plete the first Palm Sunday would 
2 been, 


It is always that way when we have 
something that Jesus wants and needs. 
It may be our money, or our time, or our 
hearts. If we say, “They’re mine, and 
I can’t let him have them,” we can spoil 
his triumphal entry into our city, our 
country, our own lives. Just now all 
Christian people are beginning to see 
that Jesus is ready to make such another 
triumphal entry into the life of our own 
time: but to do it he needs the money 
and time and hearts which we have 
called our very own, just as he needed 
that man’s donkey long ago. O, let us 
be ready to give Jesus the use of any- 
thing we have, as gladly as that man 
did when he got the message, “‘The Lord 
hath need of him.” 


Chicago. 

The Donkey and the Toad 
(Adapted) 
By A. S. P. 


NE day a boy named Peter was walk- 
ing along when he saw a toad 
asleep right in the middle of the road. 
Peter was not a bad boy, but he liked 
to have fun and he was thoughtless. He 
went and called John and said, “Come, 
we'll stone this toad.” So the two of 
them ran to fill their pockets with small 
round stones. Just as they were running 
back, a donkey came up the road draw- 
ing acart. The donkey was pulling with 
all his might, so his head was hanging 
down and he, too, saw the toad. But the 
donkey was not cruel; he did not want 
to step on the toad. So he gave him a 
push with his warm nose, and the toad 
decided it was time to stop napping. 
The boys saw how kind the donkey had 
been, and they threw away their stones, 
saying, “We can’t kill him now.” It 
made them want to be kind, too, so they 
decided they would help the donkey up 
the hill with his load. How do you sup- 
pose they did it? Why, they went behind 
and each pushed at a wheel. They 
pushed and they pushed till the cart was 
at the top of the hill. Then down they 
raced, agreeing they never had had bet- 
ter fun. 

This is the way the donkey told the 
story: One morning as I was drawing 
a heavy cart, I saw two boys running 
along with their hands full of stones. 
I thought, “I do hope they are not go- 
ing to throw those stones at me. I 
wish they wouldn’t hurt me. Boys are 
so cruel sometimes, and I’m tired pull- 
ing this load.” I was thinking so hard 
about myself that I almost stepped on 
a poor little toad who was foolishly tak- 
ing his nap right in the road. I was 
glad I stopped in time to give him a 
push with my nose and wake him up. 
Then something unexpected happened. 
I was just at the foot of the hill and 
had bent my head lower down to pull 
with all my might, when the load seemed 
lighter and I turned to see what it could 
be. Now think what I saw: Those two 
boys who I thought were going to hurt 
me were helping me instead. All the 
way up the hill they pushed the cart, 
and I wish they knew how thankful I 
was. After this I’ll believe more in boys, 
for they must have kind hearts. 
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Letters 


Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

I do enjoy reading Tun Baptist. It sure is 
a dandy magazine for boys, girls, men and 
women—any one of them. 

I surely think the name of the club a good 
one. 


I am fourteen years of age and in the ninth 
grade. 

Don’t you think it would be nice to write 
to different ones of the club, even if we do 
not know them? 

I could not think of any way to help along 
the $100,000,000 drive unless I were to earn 
money some way. Suppose you suggest to 
me a way, and I will willingly try. 

I will give you a joke—“‘Only a Biped’’: 

Harry: ‘I have managed to put my boots 
on myself this morning, auntie.”’ 

Aunt: ‘O, you silly boy! You have put 
them on the wrong feet. Put them on the 
other feet directly.” 

Harry: “I haven’t any other feet to put 
them on, auntie.” 

I will close, wishing all the boys and girls 
a happy Easter. Your friend, 


MARIAN KINGSTON. 


Pek anaes Stratton, Neb. 

I think THE Baprist is a friend and it in- 
cludes me. My father and mother are both 
Baptists. My sister and I are going to join 
the Baptist church. 

We have no pets, but a rabbit stays around 
here and is almost tame now. We give it 
bread and water, and it sleeps under the 
back porch or on a table in the back yard. 
I think a club will be fine. I am one that 
wants to try. Your friend, 

HELEN Houston. 


Bethany, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

I think ‘“‘The Young Reserves” is a good 
name for our club, and I hope to be a mem- 
ber. 

My father is going out West to be a col- 
porter. He is going to leave the rest of the 
family here six months, then come back for 
us. 

I think our club can help in the campaign. 
I will help if we are. Your friend, 

RvutTH STANLEY. 

P. S. Enclosed you will find a dollar for 
the campaign. 


[We think it would indeed be nice for the 
Young Reserves to write to each other. Per- 
haps Marian Kingston could take care of a 
neighbor’s baby now and then or help with 
housework or sewing at a friend’s house in 
these days of shortage of help. Who can 
suggest other ways of earning money? Re- 
member the prizes for the best letters. Ruth 
Stanley has caught the spirit of the Young 
Reserves. Her dollar is the first one on rec- 
ord. The cryptogram in the issue of March 
13 was solved by Frank Manchester of 
Schenevas, N. Y. Three people have sent in 
the solutio of the cryptogram given in the 
issue of March 20. They are: Duane 
Squires and Alden Squires of Grand Forks, 
N. D., Dorothy Churchill of Phillips, Maine, 
and Edith Bradley of Momence, Ill. Follow- 
ing is the solution: “A letter containing 
complete directions of how to win prize may 
be received at the office of Miss Ford.’— 
EDITOR FoR YOUNG RESERVES.] 


Anagrams 


These words are all found on this page. 
What are they? 


1. Sevreres. 2. Pagin mac. 3. Pattsib. 4. 
Cadnave. 5. Vegi. 6. Leph. 7. Der. 8. Lueb. 


9. Rilld. 10. Sripm. 11. Lelveer. 12. Kobo. 
13. Meho. 14. Sorloc. 15. Regne. 
Conundrums 


1. Why can you never expect a fisherman 
to be generous? 

2. When is a cow not a cow? 

3. Which is more valuable, a $5 bill or a $5 
gold piece? 

4, What word is it that when you take 
away the whole of it you have some left? 

5. Why is a cautious girl like a pin? 

6. When is a window like a star? 


THE BAPTT]: 


A Great Word from Captain 
Bickel 

BARRETT MONTGOMERY 
HE other day I was sorting over my 


By HELEN 


filing cabinet, which was fairly 
bursting with accumulated but, alas, un- 
used riches, when I came across the Oc- 
tober, 1912, number of the Japan Evan- 
gelist (by the way, that’s a magazine that 
‘every world-minded pastor ought to have 
on his table). My eye was caught by an 
article by Capt. Bickel entitled “The Best 
Way To Plant Christianity in Rural Com- 
munities.” I sat down to read it and 
soon found myself under the spell of his 
unforgettable personality. Once more I 
was on the deck of the “Fukuin Maru,” 
the white sails swelling, the fresh breeze 
blowing between the soft blue of the 
sky and the bright blue of the sea. Once 
more I saw the hillsides pink with blos- 
soming peach trees or steeply thronged 
with picturesque pines. Once more the 
captain, his brave eyes blue as the morn- 
ing sky, was telling stories of his island 
people—great stories of hope and faith 
—as we sailed through the twisting chan- 
nels of the swift flowing sea. 

As I read his words, a curious sense 
possessed me that the man himself was 
speaking, that the printed words were a 
message for us of today when, eight years 
later, we are facing a new campaign to 
enlist the members of our churches in 
personal evangelism. The entire article 
is too long to quote, though its every 
counsel is valuable to the pastor or lay- 
man who attempts the work of evan- 
gelism. The portion dealing with the en- 
couraging of unlettered and immature 
and untrained disciples to begin at once 
to lead others to Christ applies in its 
every word to our own situation in the 
home land. Capt. Bickel says: 

“Insist that all members who are re- 
ceived into the church shall bear a share 
in the work of spreading the gospel by 
personal activity of some kind. ‘Teach 
this, preach it, talk about it, write about 
it, print it, live it. Tell them, ‘Brother, 
sister, you must work for God’s kingdom 
or you will die; you are dead already.’ 
Here lies the force that, added to the 
regular workers, few in number, will care 
for those special efforts for special peo- 
ple, of which I have just spoken, Sunday 
schools included. Don’t be too much 
afraid of mistakes. You have no mo- 
nopoly of the guidance of God’s spirit. Do 
not be too much afraid of their isolation 
on your wide field. I have come to thank 
God for isolation rightly used. 

“Don’t believe that if they do not all 
do just as you do, observing times and 
seasons, customs and tenets, they are 
bound straight to perdition, and you and 
I alone are on the road to glory. Some 
of the things you and I observe and cling 


to like pitch to a deck seam came straight 
from the scribes and Pharisees, some 
from our pagan ancestors, and others 
from the fertile brains of a thousand men 
down the centuries who were frail and 
human as you or I. Fewest of all, indeed, 
are those things which we have received 
from the lowly, simple Shepherd of the 
sheep, the true head of the church. 
“What if a man living alone with his 
wife out on the hills on an island did 
consecrate one of his fields, calling it the 
‘Sunday Field?’ What if he does get up 
on Sunday morning and, after kneeling 
with his wife in the field itself in prayer, 
go to work till noon? The afternoon is 
spent in a village two ‘ri’ away teaching 
some children of God, while the pro- 
ceeds of the field are devoted to local 
Christian effort. Shall I stop him in his 
consecrated Sunday work? The Pharisees 
would have done so, and the devil would 
have shouted ‘Amen.’ I can not interfere. 
“What if the old man of seventy, a 
jinrikisha puller, whom we lovingly call 
‘Old Pilgrim’s Progress,’ is so presumptu- 
ous as to claim that God will help him 
to win the nucleus of a local church be- 
fore he dies, ignorant of the world’s wis- 
dom as he is? What if he does wear a 
red cross on his hat? Has not God given 
him nine souls for his hire already, all 
educationally above him? What if 
another believer starts two Sunday 
schools and, not even dreaming that 
there is such a thing as International 
Lesson Helps, starts teaching as he has 
been taught, ‘God, man, sin, Saviour?’ 
What if a sailor ruffian, after being con- 
verted and aspiring to teach others, ut- 
terly failed to follow when pastor and 
evangelist and educated Christian breth- 
ren and, finally, I, with my pigeontoed 
use of the Japanese language, tried all 
approved methods to teach and failed, be- 
cause he could not grasp what we meant? 
Did he not find what we failed to give 
him when he pored over the Book of 
books, wetting it with tears, prayed and 
prayed again night after night, alone 
with the Book of God? Did he not preach 
a sermon one night when the principal 
of a navigation school and I stood in a 
dark corner and listened, and the princi- 
pal said, ‘Captain, I don’t understand it, 
but that is what you people call the power 
of God. I wish you would let him come 
and speak to my students.’ What if the 
blind boy, whose only accomplishment 
was that of playing the ‘shamisen’ (Jap- 
anese mandolin) for lewd men, when he 
saw the first ray of the light of heaven, 
with his heart eyes, was so overwhelmed 
that he wanted to do something, and, do- 
ing the only thing he could do, went 
about singing the hymns of God’s love 
and mercy to the accompaniment of his 
sin-stained ‘shamisen?”’ What if the peo- 
ple laughed when he began? They were 


moved indeed before he finished, w] 


they saw the love tears running do 
from his blind eyes. 

“Brother, sister, let these little ones w 
things out in their own way under 
influence of the same spirit of God wh 
is our only true guide as well as thei) 

One of the structural weaknesses 
our modern Protestant churches is t 
we have professionalized this business 
soul-winning. Multitudes of plain 
lievers have actually turned over 
“trained workers” their spoken testiny 
to their share in the gospel. The sim 
and beautiful means by which the Ch 
tian faith has been communieated in 
its great periods has been given up| 
evangelistic seasons with “big” speak 
choirs, crowds, publicity and result 
above all, big results. All such mechz 
cal advertisements of spiritual im 
tence would be rendered unnecessary 
each disciple were taught, as Capt. Bic 
insists, that each member of the chu’ 
shall “bear a share of spreading the t 
pel by personal activity.” Boys | 
pray for and reach boys; girls can : 
their chums to Christ; business n 
by prayer and witnessing can win as 
ciates whom locomotive engines could | 
drag into an evangelistic service. | 


Concerning ‘‘Margins” — 
By E. S. STUCKER | 


RECENT writer suggests the h 

that comes to one who glances | 
quently at the marginal readings of | 
New Testament. Here are some mi 
samples: Hebrews 7:25—‘‘Able to si 
‘completely’” suggests not to save a/ 
body, but to save “completely” those 
come, giving (as I have often made 
teach) pardon for the past, purity for | 
present, power for the future, and Pa 
dise for the hereafter. And then, Li 
5:10, “Thou shalt catch men” or “ti! 
alive.” Satan and his helpers are doing 
See II Tim. 2:26, margin. Also Jer. 5: 
These two “kingdoms” are forever | 
war. Let us go over the top and ti 
men alive (not dead) for our king 
his kingdom here and now. S| 
another suggested by this last. “So’ 
is in the margin “life.” Christ wants ‘ 
man alive and whole and right now, ¢ 
is not offering to insure a possession | 
is supposed “to have,” called hig “801 
against a possible death or an una) 
“hereafter.” He is trying to’ “ca! 
men” “alive’ now, and then there vl 
be no question about the hereafter. 
man will be free to forget it and 
busy here for this new King and 
increase of his kingdom. I am temp 
to add “just one more”’—I John % 
margin: “When ‘it’ shall be manifes 
we shall be like him.” Paul 
counted on this (Rom. 8:28-30). 
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| 
| -RUTH’S WISE CHOICE 


jen Mext; Ruth 1:16. Lesson: Ruth 
} 1:14-22. 
By JoHN A. EARL 


‘his is the story of three widows. 
ced in the time of the Judges, it is 
striking contrast with the battles and 
odshed of those days. Naomi, with 
(| husband and two sons, had gone to 
ib ten years before the incident of 
‘lesson. The two sons married women 
Moab, Ruth and Orpah. The husband 
Naomi and her two sons died in Moab. 
pm start by her daughters-in-law, 


> Lesson Text 
) 


ymi started back to her old home in 
ah. Appealing to her daughters-in- 
to return to Moab, their home, and 
ing her appeal on the strength of 
jae ties, Naomi prevailed on Orpah to 
arm. The lesson begins with the fare- 
1 kiss of Orpah. A third appeal to 
vb to return to her own people and 
¢gion met with a response which the 
on builders have called “Ruth’s Wise 
ice.” 

": Lesson Taught 

he wisdom of Ruth’s choice lay in its 
mlligence, its scope, its finality. 


t2lligent Choice 

‘0 one can read this beautiful story 
yhout seeing the deep emotion which 
tred the heart of Ruth as she clung 
Naomi. Her love for Naomi could 
1 be expressed in the lines of the im- 
‘tal hymn by Matheson, “O love, that 
! not let me go.” And yet, deep as 
| emotion was, intelligence governed 
Ruth had counted the cost. She knew 
‘implications of her choice. She ap- 
jsiated the loss of home, and the hope- 
sness of her position among the He- 
‘a people in her perpetual widowhood. 
on the other side, she had experi- 
[2d a new fellowship with Naomi and 
‘1 Naomi’s people and with Naomi’s 
| that more than offset all the loss of 
i and friends and possessions in 
.b. The parallelism is evident as we 
): upon Ruth’s choice as an illustra- 
h of that hour in the lives of men and 
jlen when they decide for Christ. If 
"€ was one thing more than another 
/hasized by Jesus, intelligent decision 
med the chief stress. Men were dis- 
raged from becoming disciples hastily 
without counting the cost. To the 
ulsive, ardent, precipitous convert 
1s said, “The foxes have holes and 
birds of the air have nests, but the 
_0f man hath nowhere to lay his 
1.” If a man will sit down and figure 
what it really means to follow Christ 
then decide to give his life to Christ, 
man will stand firmly in spite of 


temptation, hardship and sacrifice, and 
he will be found daily extracting keenest 
joys from his problems and difficulties in 
the service of Christ. The wise choice of 
anything is marked by intelligence with 
regard to the thing chosen. 


Inclusive Choice 

The choice of Ruth did not leave any- 
thing out. “Entreat me not to leave 
thee, and to return from following after 
thee; for whither thou goest I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God; where thou diest I will 
die, and there I will be buried.” This 
was a full surrender of her old life and 
fellowships to a new life and new fel- 
lowships. There were no reservations, 
modifications, conditions. Ruth did not 
say, “I will go with you provided you go 
no farther than Bethlehem; I will lodge 
with you if the house is comfortable; 
thy people shall be my people if I like 
them; thy God shall be my God with 
mental reservations.” The choice was 
whole-hearted, indivisible, integral. How 
it must have cheered the heart of her 
who called herself ‘Mara,’ which means 
bitterness, to have this young woman 
make this supreme decision in an hour 
when heavy clouds obscured the horizon 
and when hope had almost faded from 
view. Jesus is worthy of the same un- 
reserved and unconditional surrender of 
life. The very words of Ruth to Naomi 
might well be used by the convert to 
Christ with this addition, that instead of 
stopping with burial, as Ruth did, he 
would go on to resurrection and glorifi- 
cation with Christ. If Christians fail in 
their life and service, it can all be traced 
to unwillingness to go all the way with 
Christ. There are too many like the 
young man who said, “I will follow thee, 
but first let me go and bid farewell to 
my family and friends.” Always some 
mental or moral reservation—always 
some provision or condition. 


Final Choice 

In vital matters connected with life, 
the choice should be final. If a man has 
the privilege of choosing citizenship in a 
country like the United States, when the 
choice is made it should be final. One 
of the embarrassing difficulties during 
the world war was the discovery that 
many naturalized citizens of the United 
States had not made their citizenship un- 
reserved and final. In all cases in which 
the citizenship was unreserved and final, 
there was no finer exhibition of patriot- 
ism. Marriage should be governed by 
finality of choice. The whole social order 
bangs on this principle. When a man 
can change wives or a woman change 
husbands as automobiles are changed 
from year to year, the very pillars of 
society are shaken. Ruth’s choice was 


final. She was willing to go all the way 
in her expatriation and be buried in the 
land of her adoption. This is the doc- 
trine of the perseverance of the saints 
which commend itself to intelligent peo- 
ple. When the choice of Christ is made, 
it should be final and irrevocable, and 
if the choice is intelligent to begin with 
and without condition or reservation, it 
will be final and beyond recall. 

I need not point out the fact that, dark 
as the hour was when Ruth made her 
choice, it was the dawning of prosperity 
and immortality for her, for she became 
one of the women through whose line 
Jesus came into the world. 

Des Moines College. 


Hymns of Worship 


By F. F. Prrerson 

Secretary of Religious Education 

AST week we spoke of the value of 

public worship in the Sunday school. 
It is acknowledged by many who have 
made a study of the hymn-books used 
in the Sunday schools that for the most 
part they fall far below the musical stand- 
ard we should set for ourselves. The 
sentiment is often most trivial, the ideas 
foreign to the experience or aspirations 
of those participating, and the music it- 
self either syncopated or hectic. 

Below is appended a list of hymns, 
selected by Gertrude Hartley, which may 
be used in the various departments of 
the Sunday school. They are all good 
as to sentiment, and the music is worship- 
ful. There is also a short list of occasion- 
al, or seasonable, hymns. 

Beginners’. department: 
Cradle Hymn.” “Praise Song.” “Greet- 
ing Song.’ “Good Morning.” ‘Jesus 
Loves Me, This I Know.” ‘Can a Little 
Child Like Me.” “God’s Love.” “Praise 
Him, All Ye Little Children.” 

Primary department: “We Plough the 
Fields.” “Jewels.” “For the Beauty of 
the Earth.” “I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story.” “Jesus Loves Even Me.” 
“Jesus Bids Us Shine.” ‘Once in David’s 
Royal City.” ‘As Joseph Was Awalking.” 
“Mother Dear.” ‘Morning.” “Can You 
Count the Stars.” “All Things Bright 
and Beautiful.” 

Junior and Intermediate departments: 


“Luther’s 


“Onward Christian Soldiers.’ “The Son 
of God Goes Forth to War.” “Brightly 
Beams Our Father’s Mercy.” “Dare To 


Be a Daniel.” “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains.” “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me.” 
“Our Master Has Taken His Journey.” 
“Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun.” 
“Just as I Am, Thine Own To Be.” “O 
Day of Rest and Gladness.” “O God, 
Beneath Thy Guiding Hand.” “O Jesus, 
I Have Promised.” ‘Soldiers of Christ, 
Arise.” “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.” 
(Continued on page 4380) 
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Young Peoples Work 


ee a = ees 


Topic for April 25 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN PERSONAL 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
I Cor. 6:19-20. 

“What? Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is 
in you, which ye have of God, and ye are 
not your own? For ye are bought with a 
price; therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 

1. Introductory: The old division be- 
tween the sacred and secular is rapidly 
disappearing. Life today is being viewed 
as a unity. Things that affect a man’s 
physical being affect his spiritual life. 
We are at last able to find that a robust, 
healthy young man can be a robust 
Christian. 


2. The care of the body: Can a young 
man be a Christian and abuse his body? 
Perhaps so, but he will be a mighty poor 
one. There is nothing more pitiable to- 
day than that great group of young peo- 
ple with yellow fingers and pale faces. 
They are slowly committing suicide. 
The young woman improperly clad on a 
cold day simply because it is the style 
is nothing less than a criminal. Genera- 
tions yet unborn will suffer from the so- 
called fashionable dress of the twentieth 
century. 


3. A Scout’s oath: “On my honor, I 
will do my best to keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake and morally 
straight.” Young men who think they 
are too big to be a Scout would do well to 
make the above declaration. With such 
an ideal constantly before them, many 
would be saved from the sorrow and 
death which follow in the wake of dissi- 
pation. 


4. The other fellow: Someone had to 
pay the price before the yellow fever 
scourge could be _ eradicated. The 
swamps in the Canal Zone had to be 
cleared of mosquitoes to make life safe. 
The medical missionary on the foreign 
field has to overcome the ignorance and 
superstition of his people, teach them 
sanitation and clear up death dens of 
filth. Is such work Christian? No in- 
dividual who values at all human life 
will ever again ask such a question. The 
plague spot in our cities must be eradi- 
cated. It is a plain application of Chris- 
tian principles. Young people can create 
a sentiment for civic righteousness 
which, in days to come, the sneaking 
ward politician and the society parasites 
will be unable to face. “The Social Prin- 
ciples of Jesus,” by Rauschenbusch, fur- 
nishes splendid material for preparation 
of this topic. 


That best part of a good man’s life— 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. 
—Wordsworth 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


News 
Mexico 


The following letter was received from 
Arquimedes Martinez, evangelistic secre- 
tary of the Union Nacional Mexicana: 

“I received your interesting folders en- 
titled ‘How to Tithe and Why’ and ‘That 
Tithing Sermon,’ in Spanish. I have 
read them and find them important. I 
believe they will be a great help to this 
department of the Mexican National 
Christian Endeavor Union, entitled ‘Nat- 
ional Tithing Legion,’ and I can assure 
you that the general executive committee 
of this department is at your service. 

“T shall not only need the 125 folders 
for each of t*e families in my church, 
but I should like to have 500 of the fold- 
ers entitled ‘How to Tithe and Why’ to 
increase tithing in Mexico. 

“About 100 tithers from several of the 
states of this republic have registered 
with me. Of this number, thirty-five are 
from my church. 

“If a complete or partial list of tithers 
of Mexico (and the new ones that may 
join us from time to time) would be of 
any aid to the Spanish-speaking People’s 
Tithers’ League, even if you cared to use 
it only as an encouragement, I shall be 
very glad to send you such a list.” 


Illinois 


At the annual meeting of the Salem 
Association last fall a new department of 
activity was organized for taking over 
the work of the Sunday schools, Baptist 
Young People’s Unions, W. W. G., Camp 
Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, ete. This new 
agency will be known as the department 
of religious education of the Salem Asso- 
ciation and will be in charge of Mrs. Iva 
L. Smith, Colchester. Copies of this plan 
of work may be secured from Rev. L. K. 
Koehler, state director, Normal, III. 
Ohio 

The young people of the Ninth Street 
Church, Cincinnati, publish a paper 
known as the Ninth Street B. Y. P. U. 
News. Miss Emilie Reimer writes: “We 
are using missionaries’ names for our 
groups. Each group has its own pen- 
nant, which is hung up each evening the 
group leads. These pennants are in bright 
colors and are quite attractive. At our 
banquet each group will wear ribbon 
badges to match its pennant, and mem- 


bers of the group will be seated together 


at the tables, 
stunt.” 


prepared to give 


Toronto Convention, July 1-4 

Prof. J. H. Farmer of McMaster | 
versity will conduct a series of 4 
ences for ministers attending the cor: 
tion. Dr. F. F. Gibson, pastor of the | 
nut Street Church, Louisville, Ky., 
accepted an invitation to deliver a s 
of devotional addresses before the 
vention. 


Back in 1894 

The following letter is from Berth 
Judd, who in 1894 first attended a }! 
P. U. convention, which was held in; 
onto: 

“Dear B.Y.P.U. I am tremendc 
interested in your coming conventio 
Toronto. In 1894 I attended the fir; 
the series of B. Y. P. U. conventio: 
was privileged to participate in, in | 
same city. I can see even now the ti 
tiful Music Hall, with its crowd of e; 
faces, hear the never-to-be-forgotten ©) 
recruited from the Baptist churche| 
the city sing, ‘Now the day is over” 
one having heard it could ever fo‘ 
Some of the noblest who were ther 
that time are now:-among the clou) 
witnesses. They will be interested 4 
convention, as I am and Mr. Judd,' 
whom also it was the first experienc 
the kind. 

“God grant that the convention of 
year held at the hour of supreme | 
lenge may record a host of the flowe) 
our churches pledged to loyalty to Cl 
and ready to attest it in service or s) 
fice. We shall pray for your sucess 
Minnesota . 

The C. E. of the Olivet Church, M 
eapolis, sends in a list of fifty-six ple} 
for “The King’s Own.” This societ 
made up of young people from all f 
of the state who are in attendance a 
university. 

Michigan 

The Sunday-school and B. Y. P. i 


vention held at Lansing March 18-19 ¢ 
a great success in attendance and iz 
est. Mr. A. E. Greenlaw, a Negro so 
from Detroit, rendered fine service. 
closing address of the convention wail 
livered by Dr. D. J. Evans, presiden| 
the B. Y. P. U. of America. ‘ 


Central District 

Beginning March 29, institutes 
held at Clinton and Keokuk, Iowa, 
Rock Island, Ill. The work was wi 
the supervision of Directors Lap! 
Koehler and Sly of the Publication? 
ciety. ‘ 


South Carolina » |! 

Mrs. J. L. Baggott, formerly assis! 
pastor of the Citadel Church of Cha 
ton, S. O., succeeds Rev. J. A. Gainel 
state B. Y. P. U. secretary. ) 


x 4 


4) 298 


1920 
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;MajJesty’s Well Beloved.’ 

1Baroness Orezy. New York: George H. 
~ Company. 

und the figure of Thomas Betterton, 
f¢ the greatest English actors of the 
teenth century, the author has 
1 a story of exceptional interest. 
arrative purports to have been writ- 
y a humble friend of the actor, an 
‘ey’s clerk, that the young woman 
om Betterton has been engaged may 
. the truth as to the actor’s seeming 
hess. The plea for charitable judg- 
: really based upon the “‘artistic 


rament” of Betterton, although that 
is not used. This plea and a por- 
|‘ of the arrogance of the titled 
s unite to form the main current of 
‘ory. Incidentally the author fur- 
1; some vivid pictures of the society 
justoms of that period. Primitive 
1. passions hold the center of the 
y and the book has not a dull 
é 


petit Nord: Annals of a Labrador Har- 
a ; 


and Katie Spalding. 
$1.50 


yAnne Grenfell 
t\: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


jet will be compelled to look 
| laurels as a reporter of life on 
abrador coast. The fact that Mrs. 
rll and Miss Spalding have collabo- 
{in writing this book leaves the 
' uncertain as to the proper placing 
j.ise. That it is a book of charm 
vo read it will agree. The story is 
ited in the form of letters purport- 
» have been written by a woman 
jad come out from her English home 
txe charge of an orphanage. The 
he which she records are varied, 
of them tragic, some ludicrous. It 
] be easy to overdo the tragic side, 
| ng in a depressing book. This the 
ls have avoided, and the semi-rol- 
i; style is altogether captivating. 
i page betrays a keen sense of hu- 
, nd the reader is almost unconscious 
/@ is being fed up on valuable in- 
be The illustrations add not a 
to the pleasure of the reader of 
qdarming book. 


th Financial Record and Statement In 
i icate,’”’ 


| napolis: Meigs Publishing Company. 


: is a church treasurer’s book for 
w day, a book which will lighten 
Sk and give both accuracy and 
0 the work. There is space for 
counts, arranged in quarters. In- 
ul pages furnish a place for keep- 
ord of the contributors—the name, 
vt pledge, payments on account, 
ch other necessary items. By the 
carbon paper, each person’s record, 
’ by Sunday, for a quarter is trans- 
to perforated colored sheets which 
end of the quarter can be detached 
ailed to each contributor. Thus 


each giver gets a quarterly statement 
which shows his contribution each Sun- 
day for current expenses and missions, 
the total of his weekly pledge, the 
amount unpaid, the amount unpaid from 
the last quarter, etc. We call this a 
practical, useful book. It is bound in 
cloth and is thirteen by ten and three- 
quarters inches in size. 


“Pastor’s Five Year Pocket Record.” 
nee by B. F. Williams, Toledo, Ohio. 


Many pastors will find this just the 
kind of a book they have been looking 
for. The entire record of a five years’ 
ministry can be condensed in this handy 
little volume which measures only 7 by 
44%, inches. The book contains a page 
for each week in the five-year period, and 
also pages of special colors for a sum- 
mary by the month, quarter and year. On 
each page are lines on which to record 
the weather, the attendance, the preacher 
and text for morning and evening, the 
conversions, admissions by baptism, 
letter and experience, dismissions, the 
net gain or loss, receipts fer all depart- 
ments, the amount received on salary 
and the balance due, noted events for the 
week. There is also a generous space 
for remarks. Copies can be had from 
Dr. Williams, 624 Pinewood Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

“The Hermit of Far End.” 


By Margaret Pedler. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 


This book might well have been called 
“The Great Renunciation.” The hero, 
who lives in loneliness, shunning his fel- 
low men and shunned by them, suffers 
vicariously. He is drawn out of his iso- 
lation and into the currents of community 
life by a girl whom he meets by chance. 
The character of this girl is exceptional- 
ly well drawn, and she will rival the 
“hermit” in enlisting the interest of the 
reader. It is a story of mighty spiritual 
forces so skillfully portrayed that one can 
almost feel their surging. An element 
of mystery adds to the interest, and the 
purity of it all completes the charm of 
an unusual book. 


Foems..” 


By Gladys Cromwell. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 


Gladys and Dorothea Cromwell, twin 
sisters, born to luxury and refinement, 
speak to the world of “that most pro- 
found tragedy of war—the bitter waste 
of spiritual promise.” Many months of 
devoted war work, first among the poilus 
and then among our own soldiers, had 
overtaxed their endurance, and when to- 
gether on Jan. 19, 1919, they jumped 
overboard from a homeward-bound steam- 
ship, they were acting on an impulse 
arising from “the black horror in which 
they lived—the agony through which they 
saw a world which they felt contained 
no refuge for beauty and quiet thought,” 


The 


and were seeking fulfilment and peace. 
The soldiers had spoken of them as “the 
Saints,” and the French government had 
awarded them _ decorations. But the 
weight of the world’s agony was too great 
for them to bear. This sensitiveness of 
spirit appears in the poems written by 
Gladys Cromwell: 


“I must have peace, and so in some 
Dark peace I trust, 

Where thoughts like stars and leafage can 
Be spun from dust.” 


A poem called “The Extra” well illus- 
trates the sense of alarm that war brings 
to those who sit in quietness and safety. 
“Reality” reveals the mystic: 


“What things are real? 
This falling, falling rain, 
This garden where 
My flowers droop again? 


“Or simply dreams, 
Dreams asleep in me 
Until I join 
Their silent company?” 


These poems are not all easy reading; 
but they are all real, they all reveal a 
fine sense of life, especially of its tragedy, 
and they all reflect a sense of beauty 
which is symbolized in nature. To ex- 
press thought is more frequently the 
purpose than to express emotion. And 
yet every now and then a lyric quality 
appears which hints at the joy which lay 
back of the other. 


* * * 


The Committee on Codperation in Latin 
America has just issued a booklet of 
ninety-six pages entitled “Through Santa 
Domingo and Haiti: A Cruise with the 
Marines,” by Samuel Guy Inman. This 
is a most interesting account of the 
writer’s visit to these countries and an 
admirable handbook as well. Copies are 
50 cents each and can be obtained from 
the Committee on Codperation, 25 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Now It Can Be Told.’ By Philip 
Gibbs. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3 net. 

“In the World War.” By Count Ottokar 
Czernin. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $4 net. 


“Moments with Mark Twain.” By Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. $1.50 net. 


“Ruth, 
Philip Mauro. 
Revell Company. 

“Plans for Sunday-School Evangelism.” 
By Frank L. Brown. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

“Work and Play in the Grenfell Mis- 
sion.” By Hugh P. Greeley and Floretta 
EK. Greeley. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


the Sutisfied Stranger.” By 
New York: Fleming H. 
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James Perry 
By H. O. JAcoB 


The press notices of a month ago, tell- 
ing of the murder near Aintab, Syria, 
of two Y. M. CO. A. secretaries, James 
Perry and Frank Johnson, while on an 
errand of mercy to starving Armenians, 
brought sorrow to many a heart. James 
Perry was a Baptist boy, the son of 
staunch Baptist parents residing at Cam- 
den, Maine. In Detroit, Greater Boston 
and Hartford, where “Jim” prepared 
for missionary service, are hosts of 
friends who will appreciate this all too 
brief summary of his life and work 
prepared by a comrade in service. It is 
expected that a memorial volume with 
Perry’s life history, selections from his 
letters and papers and personal tributes 
from his friends will appear later.—THE 
EDITORS. 


James Perry was in truth a missionary. 
He married into a missionary family, 
his wife being a daughter of the famous 
Dr. Witter of Assam. He volunteered 
for missionary service while still a stu- 
dent; what question he had on the sub- 
ject afterward was only as to where he 
should go and to what line of service he 
should devote himself. And when the 
die was cast for Constantinople, he was 
like a hound on the trail. Six years he 
had to wait, but when the time came he 
went with all the enthusiasm of a new 
recruit. 

Jim was graduated from Colby College 
in 1911. He was urged immediately to 
enter the Y. M. C. A., and so spent ten 
months in Detroit in a special study of 
all sides of this work. This convinced 
him that he needed theological as well as 
practical training. He therefore went on 
to Hartford Theological Seminary and re- 
ceived his second degree in 1915. 

At Detroit he had become interested in 
Turkey. A call to enter this field soon 
came from the foreign department of the 
Y. M. C. A., and in 1913 Mrs. Perry and 
he agreed to settle down in Stamboul, the 
old Turkish and Byzantine section of 
Constantinople, there to establish a mod- 
ern association. By the summer of 1914 
the preparations were all made for depart- 
ure. Sailing was set for early in August. 
Then the great war came and made the 
trip impossible. 

But there was no holding them. Soon 
they went on to Switzerland to study 
French, the only common language in 
polyglot Constantinople. When the war 
gave no sign of abating, they pressed for 
active service. First, Perry served pris- 
oners of war. Then he organized the 
first hut for American soldiers in Bor- 
deaux. Later still, his magnificent ex- 
perience and his expert knowledge of the 
French people and their language caused 
him to be selected as one of the directors 
of the great work of the association in 
the French army. 

The signing of the armistice fanned to 
a white heat the old desire to get on to 
Constantinople. Negotiations were soon 
completed and he sailed for his destina- 
tion early in 1919. There he began the 
process of adapting both the war and the 


as 


peace time services of the Y. M. C. A. 
to the destitute Armenians and Greeks 
of Constantinople and Asia Minor. He 
gathered around him a small group of as- 
sociates in whom he inspired a splendid 
spirit of self sacrifice. In less than a year 
a work of astounding breadth was deve- 
loped in Constantinople, Smyrna, Adana 
and Aleppo. A most unique service was 
the organization of Camp Wilson, where 
540 ragged, starving and depraved Ar- 
menian orphans were gathered together, 
and in three months brought back into 
radiant life. 

Mr. Perry continually pointed out that 
the things already done were only begin- 
nings and merely indicated the presence 
of wonderful open doors which Ameri- 
can Christianity and the Y. M. C. A. in 


JAMES PERRY 


particular are called upon to enter. Let 
me quote just a few words from his latest 
report: 

“The outlook for 1920 is extremely 
bright. There are no limitations to what 
can be accomplished, except human and 
material limitations. I cannot conceive 
the discontinuance of any of the work 
started, and I should be downhearted and 
disappointed if we could not look for- 
ward to the opening up of new work in 
other centers. We should push up into 
Armenia as soon as possible. We should 
plant many boys’ camps. The fascinat- 
ing work in the student field should re- 
ceive attention.” 

Mr. Perry had been asked by the native 
leaders and by the missionaries to extend 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. to a dozen 
or fifteen centers. It was on this mis- 
sion that he lost his life. On Jan. 16, 
1920, he started for a tour in the interior. 
He visited Konia, where his brother, 
George, was beginning an excellent work. 
He reached Aleppo safely. From there he 
started with his associate, Frank Johnson, 
to go to Aintab, perhaps the most impor- 
tant mission station and Armenian center 
in Asia Minor. They never reached their 
destination. Early in the morning of 


Feb. 1 they and their convoy of 
East Relief supplies were attacked 
large force of brigands, and both 
and Johnson, as well as two Syrian 
tians who were with them in thei) 
mobile, were killed. Mrs. Perry wi 
two children was all the while ir 
stantinople. It is a relief to kno) 
they are all well and that Mr, } 
brother will be in a position to ; 
pany them to America soon. 

All of us had looked upon James 
as one of the coming leaders in { 
generation of the Near East. We. 
help mourning his death and | 
deeply his loss. We are secure ° 
faith that his glorious life will bh 
of God to raise up many others ti 
plete the tasks which James Perr 
so wonderfully begun. 


Sunny Southern Californ 
By JoHN SNAPE ’ 


The allotments for the churel 
Southern California have bee 
nounced, and several hearts stoppe 
ing for several seconds when the 
pressed home. But it is not a bad 
for a man to hold his breath oc 
ally at the initiation of a big task 
ond wind is good wind for the 
Southern California has got its | 
wind and is ready for the worlc 
but it will be a hard race, a lif 
life in it and a sacrifice with blo 
on it. Some of the largest allo 
are: Temple of Los Angeles, $3! 
Pasadena First, $200,760; Los 
First, $150,287; Long Beach e 
800; San Diego First, $100,395; 
wood, $83,204; Santa Ana, $80,388 
mona First, $69,395. Dr. Freder 
Davies, the man of resources é 
smiles, is in no way discouraged 
faces the seemingly impossible ta 
he knows that some of the stoute 
ers of the world are in Soul 
fornia, and he drives on with th 
fident assurance of the cordial ct 
tion and united backing of the 1 
ministry of the whole conventior 


A Healer From London 


Healer Hickson, layman of L 
has come and gone. He was prece 
liberal press notices and followed 
where by crowds. He did some 
and some harm. He performed 
stantaneous cures of chronic Cas) 
left the ashes of disappointment 
hearts of some who hoped for h 
Hickson himself impressed all wh¢ 
him with his humility, sincerity a 
dent spirituality. That the churel 
pay more attention to this new 
hunger on the part of the peo} 
one doubts, but that the fragra’ 
an old prayer—“‘Thy will be é 
oftener must permeate the clini: 
must learn. 

Pasadena First 

The First Church of Pasade 
of the strongest churches in — 
California. Recently it took 
secure two new lots adjoining 
ent property, which now gives i 


3m and_ sacrifice. 
ver, knows how to give. It is one 
growing number of churches in our 
nination whose budget for benefi- 
's exceeds its budget for current ex- 
13, Dr. S. W. Cummings is the be- 
pastor. He has been with the 
sh for seven years, coming to First 
jena from the First Church of 
He has a level head, a 
y hand and a warm heart. No 
‘st minister of Southern California 
ore highly appreciated for his ex- 
ve ability, denominational loyalty, 
gious fraternity and constant spirit- 
y. Recently the church has called 
-W. B. Percival, Jr., as assistant 
vr and educational director. Some 
e strongest men and women of our 
mination are members of the church 
devotedly identified with its activ- 
Pasadena First has adopted an 
pat program, but it will “put it 
Soe 
. Baptist City Missions 
ie Los Angeles Baptist City Mis- 
Society was organized and incor- 
ced in 1906. It is therefore only a 
en of fourteen summers, but since 
va organization it has organized 
ty-six missions, all but eight of 
h have developed into churches. It 
| work among twenty-four foreign 
king groups, majoring on Mexican, 
nese, Russian, Syrian and Swedish. 
field, known as the Bauchet Inter- 
mal, has twenty-three nationalities. 
year the society raised and ex- 
ed $54,943.50, $40,000 of which was 
ved through a special drive and used 
urchasing lots and erecting up-to- 
mission plants for the Russian, 
in, Mexican, Japanese and Bauchet 
national missions. The one big un- 
iking for this year is the $40,000 
ist Christian center to be located 
‘e very heart of our foreign-speaking 
, and toward this undertaking the 
‘e Mission Society has appropriated 
‘00 and the Woman’s Society $7,500. 
Christian center will provide a home 
the N. Anderson Mexican Church, 
quarters for our denominational in- 
cial work and a school for the train- 
of Mexican ministers and mission- 
i. In the past nine years the city 
ion society has also organized nine 
ish-speaking Baptist churches which 
y are among the most aggressive, 
igelistic and missionary churches in 
city. An up-to-date Christian Amer- 
zation program is under way, and 
society appreciates the valuable as- 
nce of Miss Hall, special worker fur- 
2d by the Woman’s Home Mission 
ety. A hundred volunteer workers 
'being listed and lined up will be 
4 special training in connection with 
dew Christian center. Rev. James B. 
is the superintendent, and Southern 
‘ornia would not trade him for any 
city mission superintendents in the 
try. There is no limit to his love 
the foreign folk in our community, 
\there seems to be no limit to his 
trance. He is a wise executive, a 
het with a vision, an expert in de- 
j and a brother beloved. 
@ 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EASTER WAS A GOOD DAY with the church 
in Whitefield. There was a good congre- 
gation in the morning and the house 
was crowded in the evening, as it has 
not been for years. The choir of thirty 
voices, reinforced with an orchestra of 
eight pieces, gave special music in the 
morning; and in the evening the chil- 
dren of the Sunday school, under direc- 
tion of the superintendent, Mrs. A. J. 
Lowery, gave a short but excellent pro- 
gram, and this was followed by a render- 
ing by the choir and orchestra, under di- 
rection of the organist, Mr. Charles La 
Pierre, of the cantata, “He Is Risen.” 
Several candidates were to have been 
baptized, but a frozen water pipe made it 
necessary to postpone this part of the 
program. Money has been raised for the 
purchase and installation of an electric 
blower for the pipe organ. Pledges for 
current expenses, just taken, are quite 
a little in excess of previous years. 


MAINE 


Rey. E. S. Puirsrook of Augusta has 
been called to the First Church, Ran- 
dolph, Mass. 


TWENTY-SIX PERSONS WERE RECEIVED by 
baptism at the First Church, Waterville, 
on Haster Sunday. The St. Omer Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar, attended the 
morning service in a body. Dr. Arthur 
S. Phelps, himself a member of the order, 
preached on “Does St. Omer Yet Live?” 
The congregations filled the large audi- 
torium at both services. Dryden L. 
Phelps, the pastor’s son, who has been 
appointed to China, under our foreign 
board, spoke at night on “Through the 
Sandalwood Door.” He is pursuing his 
last year at the Yale School of Religion, 
where he recently received the Fogg 
scholarship for high standing. He plans 
to add a year of theological study at 
Oxford, at the Queen’s College, after 
being graduated from Yale. Rev. W. O. 
Smith, recent editor of Zion’s Advocate, 
had the joy of baptizing his two sons at 
this service. 


NEW YORK 


THE ANNUAL CHURCH SUPPER and busi- 
ness meeting of the First Church, LeRoy, 
Rey. I. C. Taylor, pastor, was held on 
April 2. The treasurer’s report showed 
a substantial balance, with all bills paid 
for the year, together with an old debt of 
$1250. The benevolent budget had been 
fully met and $565 given over and above 
this for the Victory Campaign, making 
over $1300, the largest amount the 
church has ever given in one year for 
benevolence. For the second time a sub- 
stantial increase was made to the pas- 
tor’s salary. All departments made en- 
couraging reports. The church has en- 
tered heartily into the New World Move- 
ment and is looking forward to doing its 
part in the $100,000,000 drive. Three per- 
sons were baptized at the evening service 
on Easter Sunday. 


Dr. Elbert O. Taylor 


In the death of Dr. Taylor at Rushford, 
N. Y., his native town, Feb. 13, 1920, 
there passed a man who, for twenty-five 
years in his’ earlier ministry, had 
wrought a notable work in prominent 
pastorates in the West. He then became, 
and continued for twenty-five years, an 
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international figure on the lecture plat- 
form, making a specialty of scientifie 
temperance. He lectured chiefly in col- 
leges, largely in the southern states, also 
in great centers in three continents. Well 
endowed for platform power, having pro- 
found conviction of the truth and _ ur- 
gency of his message, he became master 
of a scientific method of appeal that cap- 
tured intelligent minds. He was a man 
of versatile gifts and adaptabilities. He 
was commissioned to visit the Bahamas 
in 1904 to secure there a law requiring 
temperance teaching, and was successful. 
His deepest motive was always Christian, 
and it inspired his interests and engaged 
his efforts to the end. He was a graduate 
of the old University of Chicago in the 
same class with Dr. Henry C. Mabie. He 
received the doctorate from Ewing Col- 
lege. In his latest years he was a mem- 
ber and a deacon of the Stratford Street 
Church, Boston, where his widow and his 
daughter, Mrs. E. G. Adams, survive 
him. He was a “happy warrior.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PUBLICATION OF THE FOLLOWING LETTER, 
prepared by the ministers of eleven of 
the Lancaster churches, is requested by 
the chairman and secretary of the Stough 
Evangelistic Campaign: 


The pastors and committeemen of the co- 
operating churches of Lancaster in the re- 
cent Stough Evangelistic Campaign hereby 
wish to record their observations and ex- 
press their judgment respecting the evenis 
which resulted in Dr. Stough’s withdrawal 
from the city. 

If there were no other reasons for taking 
this step beyond that of sheer justice to a 
fellowman, we could do nothing less and 
remain true to the common instincts of the 
human heart, much less to the principles of 
Christian brotherhood. 

First as to the events themselves: 

On the evening of Feb. 7, Saturday, in a 
sermon intended to set before his hearers the 
varying moral qualities of mankind and the 
necessary caution that fact imposes upon 
Christians in general and upon parents in 
particular, Dr. Stough made use of a phrase 
with absolutely no intention as a refiection 
on the army nor the service men. This 
phrase was detached from its setting when 
the article appeared in the daily paper, and 
this newspaper statement became the sole 
basis of attack upon Dr. Stough by the ex- 
service men. Neither at the time of its 
utterance or since have we discovered one 
person who attended the Saturday evening 
service who found cause for objecting to 
what Dr. Stough said, or detected, in the 
least, any intent to cast reflection upon our 
service men. On the other hand, many who 
did attend the meeting and heard the ser- 
mon in question have expressed themselves 
as surprised and shocked that such an in- 
terpretation could even have been thought 
of 


In view of these facts and by way of bear- 
ing personal witness to their truth, we stand 
ready to appear, by committee, before any 
interested church or group of people, to sup- 
port the same in detail. In the event of being 
privileged to render such service to the 
church at large or to Dr. Stough in person, 
we wish it further to be known that in doing 
so our chief preference would be to have 
present at such a conference representatives 
from the local post of the American Legion. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss Persis S. RicHARDSON, chairman 
of the four-minute speakers of the Bel- 
mont Street Church, Watertown, a small 
church of approximately 200 members, 
has appointed seven-minute men and wo- 
men, and during the first week ten four- 
minute speeches were delivered at differ- 
ent meetings, with one special speech for 
good measure. Some 300 listened to this 
oratory. 

REDEDICATION SERVICES of the First 
Church of Canton, Rev. N. B. Rogers, pas- 
tor, were held on March 381. Both morn- 
ing and evening services were given to 
the special program. In the morning the 
pastor of the Universalist Church spoke 
on the opportunities of the church in 
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Canton, and the pastor of the Unitarian 
Church pointed the church’s obligations 
in the light of the opportunities. These 
were followed by Rev. W. A. Kinzie 
of our Publication Society, who gave 
the charge to the church in respect to 
her larger world obligations, especially 
linking them up with the New World 
Movement. In the evening Dr. deVries 
of the Canton Episcopal Church spoke of 
“The Standard of Christian Service” in 
the light of Christ’s teaching, picturing 
it as sacrifice. Rev. S. A. Harlow of the 
Congregational Church, with which the 
Baptist church worshiped during the 
refinishing of its building, spoke of, “The 
Immediate Need of Evangelism.” The 
three agencies were “The Spirit,” “The 
Bride” (church) and “The Individual.” 
It was a great day of serious thinking. 


THE CHURCH AT CARVER, of which Rev. 
C. W. Hidden is pastor—a church of 
nine families and less than twenty adult 
resident members—had its entire appor- 
tionment of $112.91 pledged and more 
than nine-tenths paid in on April 1, over 
three weeks before the big drive starts. 
This is the answer of one little rural 
church in Massachusetts to the great Bap- 
tist call. 


THE FIRST TRAINING CONFERENCE for 
pastors and church campaign directors of 
Suffolk County was held March 31. Every 
church responded and there was great en- 
thusiasm for the campaign. 


THE WORK AT THE BROOKLINE CHURCH, 
under the pastorate of Rev. Arthur C. 
Archibald, has opened encouragingly. The 
church is now sustaining the largest eve- 
ning congregation in its history, the 
community having made a splendid re- 
sponse to the methods employed by the 
new pastor. Recently “Friendship Week” 
visitations were carried out, when over 
1000 calls were made on the church con- 
stitutency. The response was immedi- 
ately felt. Foundations are being laid 
for an aggressive work of home evan- 
gelism in 1921. Already many are unit- 
ing with the church. The Sunday-school 
attendance has broken all records this 
spring. This church is organizing for 
the New World Movement drive. 


| Mississippi Valley 


OHIO 


THE SIMULTANEOUS EVANGELISTIO CAM- 
PAIGN conducted by the churches of To- 
ledo was on a whole successful, many 
churches welcoming a large number of 
new members on Easter Sunday. 


THE First CuHurcnu, Rey. T. B. Frizelle, 
pastor, received eighteen new members 
for the Easter ingathering. This church 
will hold its annual business meeting 
April 6 and will report money in the 
treasury in every department and all 
bills paid. The church work in general 
is in a flourishing condition. Mr. Her- 
bert Baker, for many years an honored 
trustee, has recently bequeathed $10,000 
to the endowment fund. 


ALL THE CHURCHES in Toledo have pas- 
tors with the exception of the Second. 
This church is one of the best and should 
not be long without a pastor. Rev. W. 
R. Taylor, missionary on furlough from 
China, has been supplying the church ac 
ceptably for some weeks. 


Pastor H. W. Vincent of the Ashland 
Avenue Church is one of the busiest men 


in Toledo. His special interest just now 
outside his own church is the raising of 
funds for the carrying on of the work of 
the Interchurch Federation of our city. 
He is vitally related to our New World 
Movement. 


TOLEDO IS FORTUNATE in having two such 
consecrated laymen as Mr. E. H. Rhoades, 
Jr., president of the Ohio State Conven- 
tion, and Mr. John D. Rhoades, president 
of the Toledo Baptist Union. Both of 
these men have kingdom vision and are 
intensely interested in the Baptist situa- 
tion in north-western Ohio. 


THE First CHuRCH of Bellefontaine, 
Rey. Franklin F. Fenner, pastor, is in 
the midst of a revival meeting in which 
the pastor is doing the preaching and 
has the assistance of M. Clen de Bruin 
of Winchester. Large crowds are attend- 
ing the services, which will continue for 
three weeks. This is the pastor’s sixth 
year. A new Moller pipe organ was to 
have been dedicated on Easter Sunday, 
but the company installing the organ 
could not complete its contract for that 
date. Pastor Fenner is popular as a 
city pastor and has more than doubled 
the membership of the First Church since 
coming on the field. Ten new members 
were received on Haster Sunday morning. 


INDIANA 


THERE IS JOY among the people called 
Baptist in Goshen, because the congre- 
gation with one heart and one mind de- 
cided to line up for the New World Move- 
ment campaign. Haster Sunday dawned 
with one of the worst storms of the sea- 
son, Already eight inches of snow had 
fallen and a regular blizzard was blow- 
ing, but in spite of this there was a fine 
attendance. As a result of the splendid 
effort, the Bible-school offering amounted 
to $619.33, which was given to the church, 
being the last amount needed to wipe off 
an $1800 indebtedness. This is the first 
step toward the New World Movement 
and removes an obstacle of long stand- 
ing without which it would have been 
difficult effectively to meet the great task 
of the new apportionment. Through the 
effective business-like administration of 
the pastor, Rev. E. A. Shultz, the entire 
church has been completely reorganized 
and brought on to a_ better financial 
basis. Nor is the spiritual tone lagging, 
but is in keeping with the vigorous 
church life. A spirit of harmony and ag- 
eressiveness is marking every depart- 
ment of activity. The young people’s de- 
partment especially is wide awake. 


Rev. THEODORE B. Frary has just com- 
pleted his first year’s work as pastor of 
the First Church in Terre Haute, and the 
reports show that just an even 100 peo- 
ple have united with the church during 
the year. It is using the Survey as the 
textbook on prayer. meeting nights. This 
is one of the state’s strong churches and 
it swings into line in fine shape. 


THE ALLOTMENTS are all sent out to the 
churches of Indiana, and though they are 
staggering, on the whole the churches are 
facing them splendidly. The minuteers 
are doing a fine piece of work. One Sun- 
day one of them walked seventeen miles 
to make a minutecr speech. There was 
too much mud to drive, so he walked. 
The reports coming in indicate that this 
state will have the largest record of bap- 
tisms for a good many years. In all the 
Interchurch conferences so far held in 
Indiana, the Baptists have played a con- 
spicuous part and are furnishing a num- 
ber of team leaders for the county con- 
ventions. 


THE oa 


In INDIANA more than two-thirds ; 
state allotment will have to be raig, 
the rural churches. Most of | 
churches do not have preaching ge) 
every Sunday, and many of ther 
without pastors. This makes the 
a little more difficult, but all are g0i 
do their best to reach the goal jus 
same. | 
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MISSOURI 


THE CONTRACTS have been let ands 
for the building of the Bales Ch 
Twelfth and Bales, Kansas City. 
basement, covering approximately 
fourth of a block, has been complet 
the cost of $55,000 and paid for, 
superstructure will consist of two st 
There will be forty Sunday-school x 
four large assembly rooms, an audit 
seating 900 in pews, a large gymna; 
and a number of social rooms. The 
tract has been signed for $94,528, 
will make the church cost $150,000 - 
complete. There is practically no w 
in the church, and the plan of ae 
money is by free-will cash offerings, 
pastor, Rev. O. P. Bishop, came less 
three years ago. He inaugurated 
idea of doing away with vouaie 
and pledges and of raising money b: 
free-will cash offering system. A 
of $7400 on the basement was paid in 
way, and a recent cash offering n 
the church $4749.05. A great camj 
is being conducted now for the la 
cash offering in the history of the ch 
With approximately $90,000 to raise 
pastor begins the campaign with th 
surance that within a year from noy 
church will be dedicated with on’ 
small debt carried by the Baptist Say 
and Loan Association. After the 
offering, the pastor and a committ 
men will make a house-to-house ear 
of the entire community in which 
church is located, asking for free 
cash offerings. Later in the seas 
similar canvass will be made amon; 
business men. Then the final appeal 
be made to the congregation at the 
of dedication. During the great m 
raising campaign the church has h 
constant revival. Every Sunday di 
the last three months there have 
professions of faith or baptisms, 
usually both. From 508 members, 1 
the pastor came less than three j 
ago, the church has grown to a mer 
ship of more than 900. 5 | 

ILLINOIS | 


THE BELDEN AVENUE CHURCH, Rey. 
Skevington, pastor, is pushing the! 
campaign in splendid shape. The ‘ 


men and women are doing efficient 

Mr. L. B. Sinclair is campaign dir 
for the church. The weekly calend: 
used as a medium for publicity of a 
which might well be copied by 
churches. 


.. 

A RECENT VIsiIToR to the University 
tist Church, conducted in connection 
the University of Ilinois, has this to 


more than 100, 
of between 300 and 400, and a B. Y. J 
of about 150. Although the chure 
made up almost entirely of stud 
there was apparent efficiency in all th 
ganizations and departments. ‘Theré 
genuine enthusiasm in all the serv 
The church is undoubtedly making a! 
tribution to the religious life of the 
ents. No better proof of this is ne 
than the fact that five young peo 
two seniors, two juniors and one uw! 
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sman—were received for baptism and 
‘young man ordained for agricultural 
sion work in India on the Sunday in 
stion. The success of such a work 
Jose proximity to a great university 
ngthens one’s faith in the power of 
Christian message to grip young life, 
‘in the whole future of the kingdom 
‘hrist.” 

ae CHIcAGoO CHURCH FEDERATION 
ed resolutions on March 29 heartily 
mending Major A. V. Dalrymple “for 
activity, industry and integrity in 
‘ing to enforce the constitutional pro- 
tion law of the United States” and 
ing on all good citizens to cooperate 
1 him in every possible way in the 
wreement of the law, especially by 
iishing him or his assistants informa- 
concerning violations of the law. 
HE PUBLIC PRESS has reported the 
ado which swept over Elgin on March 
The facts in relation to the First 
reh will be of interest. The east roof 
raised and swept to the street. The 
zht of the bricks falling from the 
h end of the building caused the gal- 
of the auditorium to fall to the floor 
he vestibule. Mrs. W. D. Kimball was 
er this falling balcony and died with- 
n hour after being taken out, without 
lining consciousness. This was the 
‘ death, although a few others were 
ously bruised. The damage may run 
1igh as $10,000, with no tornado in- 
ince. The church will worship in the 
day-school rooms until repairs and 
rovements can be made. Since Dec. 
former pastor, Dr. H. O. Rowlands, 
been minister-in-charge, no steps hav- 
been taken as yet to secure a new 
or. The loss of Mrs. Kimball is 
ly mourned, for she was one of the 
t active, consecrated and influential 
abers of the church. But there is 
1ote of pessimism or discouragement. 
calamity will interfere somewhat 
1 the great drive, for which the 
rch was well organized. There will 
10 withdrawal from codéperation, but 
ve work will be retarded. Called 
tings of the church have resulted in 
scriptions of $65,000 for repairing and 
ating the building. There was one 
scription for $15,000. It is felt that 
time is opportune to mature and put 
operation mooted plans for enlarg- 
the working conveniences of the 
cch. For this, $75,000 will be needed. 
“Old First” of Elgin has never known 
ire in any of its projects. Its means 
2 always been at the call and beck of 
’s kingdom. The whole denomina- 
will therefore wish it a speedy re- 
ry from this disaster. 


HE CENTRAL District of the W. A. B. 
M. S., the Home Mission Society co- 
‘ating, will hold its annual meeting 
varbondale May 4,5 and 6. Mrs. J. W. 
rill, 307 West Main St., Carbondale, 
rman of the entertainment commit- 
will give prompt attention to all ap- 
ations for entertainment. The follow- 
Tepresentatives of the foreign and 
boards give promise of an inspira- 
al meeting: Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
ery, Mrs. H. BE. Goodman, Miss Elea- 
Mare, Mrs. S. T. Ford, Mrs. Clara B. 
sham, Miss Inez Burton, Miss Helen 
isman and Dr. Hugh A. Heath. There 
also be a World Wide Guild banquet. 
Illinois Central train leaves the 
lfth Street Station, Chicago, at 8:45 
» arriving in Carbondale at 4:40 p.m. 
first session will be on Tuesday eve- 
5, May 4. It is just such conventions 
this that give fresh life and enthu- 
m to our local circles, and it is hoped 
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that many Baptist women will avail 
themselves of this unusual opportunity. 


AT A RECENT MEETING the board of di- 
rectors of the Chicago Baptist Executive 
Council unanimously passed an apprecia- 
tive minute regarding the work of Dr. 
Frank L. Anderson, who, on May 1, 
leaves to take up his work as president 
of the new polyglot school. The tone 
of this statement is well expressed in the 
concluding paragraph: “In retiring from 
the large responsibilities of our local 
work, we want Dr. Anderson to leave 
us with the expressed assurance that 
every member of this board—indeed every 
member of every Baptist church within 
its territory—is his personal friend, and 
is personally interested in the important 
task which a kindly Providence has 
mapped out for him and had laid upon 
him as a great national responsibility and 
a world service for years to come.” 


KANSAS 


On Marcu 31 the First Church of 
Arkansas City held its annual meeting, 
at which time reports were given by all 
divisions of the church. All apportion- 
ments have been paid in full and the 
Sunday school has prospered numerically 
and is supporting a Bible woman, as is 
also the men’s Bible class. The finances 
of the church are in splendid condition, 
and a further advance of $400 annually 
has been added to the pastor’s salary. 
This makes the third advance in a little 
over two years, the three totaling $900. 
During the three years and three monthgy’ 
services of the present pastor, Robt. J. 
Church, 234 have been added to the 
church. 

MINNESOTA 


Tue Baptist Unton of Minneapolis an- 
nounces the calling of Rev. Joseph E. 
Billman as superintendent. The Slovak 
Church and the University Church will 
receive the special attention of the union 
this year. 


IOWA 


THE SPECIAL MEETINGS begun in the 
Lake City Church, Rev. Wm. BE. Stilson, 
pastor, on March 18, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. F. L. Roper, are proving a 
great uplift to the church. The pastor 
has baptized fourteen persons, and more 
are waiting. Bro. Roper’s expositions 
are forceful, given with kindly feeling 
and firmness, and the best of feeling 
exists in the church. 


MICHIGAN 


THe JACKSON CITIZEN-PATRIOT of a re-- 


cent issue carries a three and one-half 
column writeup, with cut, of the church 
and the pastor which includes the his- 
tory of the First Church of Jackson. This 
article is under the caption, “Sand Stone 
School, the Birthplace in 18384 of the 
First Baptist Church.” 


Rev. CHRISTOPHER BURNETT of the Mara- 
natha Church, Detroit, has issued a leaf- 
let under the caption, “Eventually. Get 
Ready Now.” It is a straightforward 
and broad-visioned statement in no un- 
certain terms of the New World Move- 
ment and our responsibility therefor. 


Tur EvVANGELISTIC BAND of the Ann 
Arbor Guild is available for week-end 
evangelistic meetings. This band is com- 
posed of consecrated young men. It has 
held services at Jackson, Ypsilanti, Dex- 
ter and Ann Arbor with splendid results. 

Rev. H. F. Horsrook, formerly of Orion, 
Ill., has accepted a call to the Broadway 
Church, Bay City, and is now on the field. 
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Rev. R. N. McNemer has been acting 
as supply of the Marne Church for some 
time. He reports that twenty-six new 
members have come into the church, 
twenty of these by baptism. 


THE First CHurcH of Otsego, T. H. 
Carey, pastor, has just purchased and 
used for the first time a new individual 
communion service. The men’s class has 
organized and has purchased a piano for 
the church. 


THE BErHANY CHURCH, Pontiac, is hold- 
ing special Passion Week services, as- 
sisted by Pastor Dawkins of Royal Oak. 
Bethany members are already pledged 
for the current expenses and building 
fund at the rate of $6.25 per week for 
each of the wage-earners in the church, 
and they are all working people with no 
large incomes, but “count on Bethany.” 


THE BLOOMINGDALE CHURCH has voted 
its pastor, Rev. A. Carnell, a _ three 
months’ leave of absence, and furnished 
a purse, so that he may visit his parents 
in England. He sails on April 10. This 
was a complete but happy surprise to the 
pastor. His work has been greatly blessed 
during the past year. 


PURSUANT TO THE FINDINGS of a regu- 
larly called council representing eight of 
the churches of the Lenawee Association, 
which met at Monroe on March 30, Mr. 
J. G. Nickerson, pastor of the Monroe 
Church, was ordained to the gospel minis- 
try. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
T. J. Hopkins. Bro. Nickerson is en- 
gaged in a series of special meetings, and 
good results are in evidence. 


Mr. Maanus BurGeEss was nearly taken 
off his feet by the ovation given him at 
the young people’s convention in Lansing 
recently. Rev. C. H. Myers moved that 
an expression of appreciation be tendered 
Mr. Burgess for the eleven years of serv- 
ice given to the young people’s work. 
The young people rose en masse as an 
evidence of their love and their deep ap- 
preciation of his worth. 


Rey. THomAs J. Hopkins of Adrian 
will have the sympathy of a large circle 
of friends in the death of his mother, 
who passed away March 7, aged seventy- 
seven years. Mrs. Hopkins has been an 
invalid for twelve years and has been 
confined to her home for seven years. 


“THE CASE FOR THE CHuRCH HeEroIc” is 
the title of a six-page leaflet by Rev. 
Joshua Roberts of the department of 
rural extension of the convention. This 
is a serious study of the rural church 
question among Baptists in Michigan. 
The leaflet may be had from headquarters 
or from Mr. Roberts. 


Mr. GrorcE Brockway of Petoskey, who 
died March 4, after an illness of only 
four days, was born in Alba, N. Y., in 
1854. He had been a member of the 
Baptist church for forty-five years, and 
had been active in the life of the church 
in Petoskey for more than thirty years. 
Mr. Brockway was one of the best known 
men in northern Michigan. He followed 
the business of a harness-maker for a 
number of years, but later became asso- 
ciated with the Northern Michigan Trans- 
portation Company. He also served in 
connection with the municipal life of 
the city for several terms. Besides the 
widow, he leaves four children, Claude 
of Ionia, Raymond and Mrs. C. C. Averill 
of Grand Rapids, and Roland of Petoskey, 
one brother, Walter Brockway of Alba, 
N. Y., and one sister, Mrs. William Hunn 
of Batavia. 


Lire SERVICE BNLISTMENT Sunday was 
observed by the Greenville Church, Rev. 
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B. E. Robison, pastor, and resulted in the 
signing of two cards committing two 
young people to Christian service. One 
was a young woman who will enter the 
Training School this fall to fit herself 
for medical missions. Another, a boy 
twelve years, is much in earnest and the 
pastor believes that he will some day 
be in the foreign field. A high-school 
senior, though not signing one of the 
cards, will seek to fit herself for the work 
of a teacher in the foreign field. An in- 
termediate union has been organized in 
cooperation with the B. Y. P. U. The 
attendance has increased from ten to 
thirty. 

H. Srpney BuLiock, pastor at the Bethel 
Church, Kalamazoo, reports that this 
church is much encouraged. It closed 
the year the last of March without a debt. 
Frank L. Currey, director of evangelism, 
has been with this church, and the re- 
sults are splendid. A new day has 
dawned for Bethel. 

THE PAST YEAR has been fruitful for 
the Crystal Church, Rev. Charles H. Ehle, 
pastor. Pastor Ehle was supply for some 
time, and later, as the work grew under 
his leadership, full-time work was re- 
quired of him. Additions to the church 


ANNUITIES 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest 
and safety of principal make a 
strong combination of considera- 
tions in favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Chestnut Street, 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. omlinson, ake 23 


East 26th Street, New York, N. Y 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. 
Executive Secretary, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Socie- 
ty. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Dieries 276 

Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y 


have been good, following special meet- 
ings. An automobile has been purchased 
for the use of the pastor. The church is 
cooperating in the New World Movement. 
It also sent two delegates to the B. Y. 
P. U. convention at Lansing. 


THe TWINING CHURCH has a live Sun- 
day school. New hymn-books have been 
purchased and an Easter program was 
prepared. Director Joshua Roberts re- 
cently preached at this church, and his 
message was much enjoyed. The church 
has recently suffered the loss of two 
members by death. 


Important Notice 


Any pastor or church not receiving 
campaign literature, such as _ bulletins, 
Christian stewardship literature, New 
World Movement leaflet and New World 
Movement posters, will confer a favor 
by reporting the same at once at the 
Michigan Baptist headquarters, 368 Capi- 
tal National Bank Building, Lansing. 
The literature is here for you—please 
send for it. 

SMITH G. YouNG, 
Campaign Director. 


NEBRASKA 


AT THE First CHURCH, Omaha, Alonzo 
Alvin DeLarme, pastor, twenty-two per- 
sons were baptized Easter morning. 
Forty-seven received the hand of fellow- 
ship, making ninety-one new members 
for the year. Of the forty-seven acquisi- 
tions on Haster, twenty-three were heads 
of families. The Easter communion was 


the largest in the history of the church. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


COLORADO 


WITH ABOUT SEVENTY-FIVE persons pres- 
ent at the morning service of the First 
Church of Palisade on Feb. 22, the sum 
of $392 was subscribed for Armenian re- 
lief. This will probably be increased to 
$400. 


FIFTEEN DAYS of special meetings re- 
cently closed at the Loveland Church 
have already brought sixty new members 
into the church. The pastor, Rev. A. W. 
Atkinson, reports that it is the best re- 
vival the church has known, and he 
highly commends the leadership of the 
harp evangelist, George H. Thompson. 


IDAHO 


THE INTERCHURCH STATE TRAINING CON- 
FERENCE for the western part of Idaho 
was held at the Owyhee Hotel, Boise, 
March 18. The afternoon was given up 
to the discussion of the united simultane- 
ous campaign led by the Interchurch 
state campaign director. The Baptist 
standard plan of the campaign for the 
state quota of the $100,000,000 drive was 
taken up in the evening after dinner, 
and Dr. L. W. Riley, president of McMinn- 
ville College, led in the discussion and 
explanation of the plan. Most of the 
counties of the western division were 
represented in this discussion. 


THE EASTERN DIVISION of the state train- 
ing conference took place at Pocatello 
March 18, at which the financial cam- 
paign and the standard plan was duly 
presented by Dr. Riley, State Campaign 
Director W. H. Witty, and A. V. Willey. 


A SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL and inspira- 


tional conferences are being held 
out the state in the interests of the 
World Movement. Rev. George \ 
the new director of religious educ 
for Oregon, Idaho and Utah, 
Meme Brockway of the Publicatior 
ciety, with one of the Idaho! 
workers, form the team of speaker 


THE CHURCH AT BUHL recently t, 
in twenty-six stewardship cards| s 
on the basis of 10 per cent of inco) 


Dr. L. A. GARRISON, pastor at Ek 
has been chosen by the Interchurc 
direct their big campaign in Utah. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Pastor 
ley, the Middleton people have st 
work on their new church building 
will be of bungalow style, thirty-si 
sixty, with full basement, and will 1 
sent a cost of about $8000. r 


W. F. Roserts of Gooding has bee 
sisting Pastor Henry Van Engeler 
Rupert in revival meetings. Ten 
been received for baptism and sever 
letter and experience. 


J. B. WakremM of Hagerman 
work with the Y. M. C. A, at 


this new task for which he seems 5 
fitted. 


of the $2500 necessary to pay fo 
parsonage. It also pays missionar 
portionments regularly. si 


MONTANA 


Mr. F. E. Bruce, the campaign | 
of the First Church, Valier, is 
out occasional bulletins explaini 
big drive and urging codperation 
part of all the members. Indica 
that the response will be hearty. 


THE CHURCH AT ANACONDA 
two weeks’ meeting on Haster i 
the pastor, assisted by his wife, at 
his own evangelist. ‘Thirteen have 
received for baptism and three on’ 
tion of Christian experience. Rey. 
Layton has been with this church 
months as pastor. Twenty have | 
added to the church, and money.) 
scribed to lift the debt, install a 
heating plant, and to provide com) 
ous rooms, in connection with the cl 
building, to house the _ pastor 
wife. The church is planning to : 
good on the big campaign. 


Pacific Coast 


OREGON 


On THurRSDAY, Marcu 25, a © 


met at:the Springfield Church to cont 
the ordination of Walter Bailey. 
C. E. Dunham of Eugene was mo? 
tor and Dr. James W. Ford clerk of 
council. Mr. Bailey passed a sucee! 
examination and was ordained onl 
afternoon of the same day, Rev. VW 
Davis preaching the ordination ser 
Mr. Dunham giving the charge te 
candidate, and Dr. Ford that to 
church. Rev. C. R. Lamar gave the 
hand of fellowship to Mr. Bailey and 
J. H. Douglas led in the ordaining DI! 
Mr. Bailey will be graduated fro 
University in June, when he wi 
his work at Springfield to accept 
Carlton. 


BasteR SunpAy Dr. James H. 
klin of Boston spoke in the White 
gle, and on the next day he met 
ay and ministerial leaders from the 
shes of the city of Portland. Pre- 
ar services were held in the Calvary 
J. E. Thomas, pastor; the 
ersity Park Church, Rev. Lawrence 
x, pastor; the East Side Church, Dr. 
3. Hinson, pastor, and in the White 
jle, with Dr. William A. Waldo, the 
vr, leading. Evangelist S. A. Reid 
ted the pastor at the East Side, and 
e other churches brother pastors in 
ity took turns in helping out. 


lca T. HALLGREN, state president 
eB. Y. P. U., has consented to be- 
; state chairman of the minute men’s 
nization. These workers are busy 
their messages in practically every 
sh in the state. 


Rev. W. E. Henry, pastor of the First 
Church, Everett, writes: “The great 
campaign is well under way in this sec- 
tion, and while it seems impossible, the 
people are undismayed. The hitherto 
impossible has been constantly becoming 
the possible along other lines: now why 
not at this point in the Lord’s work? 
We are daring to believe in the possi- 
bility of the impossible with all our 
might.” 


Wilmette Building Project 


What is probably an unprecedented 
record among our northern’ Baptist 
churches has been set by the church at 
Wilmette, Ill., Rev. Francis Carr Stifler, 
pastor. The church is seven years old. 
It was organized on April 6, 1913, with 
sixty-five members. It now has 175. For 
three years its plans to erect its house 


PROPOSED EDIFICE OF THE CHURCH AT WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


‘ 


'. W. B. Hinson of the East Side 
th, Portland, recently made a trip 
gh southern Oregon in the interest 
ewardship and brought back over 
ithing pledge cards, signed by peo- 
‘on to a recognition of their privi- 
of stewardship during his itinerary. 


‘tok TRAWIN of McMinnville reports 
ver forty young people of his flock 
enlisted for life service for Christ. 


2 CHURCH AT SALEM has called Pas- 
oover from Redding, Cal., and he 
eccepted the call. His work at Sa- 
‘ill begin in April. 


. W. T. S. Spricas has_ resigned 
‘his work at Medford. This leaves 
‘less the most important church in 
vuthern valleys of the state. 


W. O. Stms, one of Oregon’s 
est young lawyers, is state cam- 
‘Manager. He has the work well 
id. Oregon Baptists are asked for 

100 per member in the coming 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


FLoyp I. BeckwitH, who has been 
8 as acting pastor at the First 
4, Seattle, for seven months, left on 
1 for Boise, Idaho, where he will 
for a time, assisting the church 
in the New World Movement cam- 


4 


of worship have been thwarted, first by 
war, then by strikes and later by short- 
age of material. Meanwhile the general 
cost of construction has about doubled. 
In June, 1919, when the prospects for 
building began to brighten, fifty pledges 
were made at a church dinner, amount- 
ing to a little more than $20,000, for pay- 
ment within a year. When labor condi- 
tions prevented the beginning of con- 
struction, the church building committee 
laid its plans for a campaign this spring 
which was completed on Friday, March 
26, at which time additional pledges, pay- 
able for the most part over a period of 
five years, were made, reaching a total 
of $102,290, with more still coming in. 
All of this money will go into the con- 
struction of the building, as the beauti- 
ful wooded site in the heart of the vil- 
lage has already been fully paid for. 
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The Divinity School 
of the 
University of Chicago 


THE SUMMER QUARTER, June 21 TO 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1920. Courses in all depart- 
ments. Especial consideration given to church's 
duty in a period of reconstruction. The English 
Theological Seminary is open to those who have 
not had college training. 


The Divinity School 


The Divinity School throughout the year offers 
the following assistance to those preparing for 
religious leadership: 


1. The Graduate Divinity School. A 
large number of courses in all departments, lead- 
ing to the degrees of A.M., D.B., Ph.D, Divinity 
students may take courses given by the Facul- 
ties of Arts, Literature and Science. Personally 
directed training in practical religious work. 
Special curricula preparatory for missions, reli- 
gious education, social service. 


_2, Correspondence study with Univer- 
sity credit in all departments. 


3. Home study without University credit 
through the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature (already taken by £50,000 students). 
(50 cents.) 

4. Ministers’ reading courses 
lending l*braries. (Special Circular.) 

5. Complete series of text books for Sunday 
Schools, preparatory schools, colleges, and theo- 
logical seminaries. 

6. Three jourmals, ‘‘The Biblical World” 
($2.00), ‘The American Journal of Theology” 
($3.00), ‘‘The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures”’ ($4.00). 


4. Institutes for church workers. 


with 


For information address | 


Shailer Mathews, Dean, Divinity School 


The University of Chicago | 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
For Christian Workers 


A Vocational School on Christian and 


Social Service lines. 

Exceptional opportunity for young women 
to train as pastors’ assistants, or for city, 
home, foreign mission, Sunday School and 
Settlement work. Strong faculty and special 
lectures. The aim is a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible, practical methods and the 
spiritual growth of the students. For 
Catalogue address 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D. D., President 


1421-29 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bible College 


Graduate School of Theology, 3- 
year course. Collegiate and_ad- 
vanced degrees. Theological, Mis- 
sionary, Religious-Educational College course_of 4 
years. Two-year Collegiate Training Course. Inter- 
denominational. Of full college and graduate grade, 
with a wide range of studies, permeated by a re- 
markable evangelical spirit. Notable faculty and 
student body. New and beautiful fireproof build- 
ings with dormitories. Organized religious work. 
Self-support. For catalog and correspondence, address 
Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.”’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service. 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


rey oo 


a 
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For a full month prior to the comple- 
tion of the campaign the building com- 
mittee of the church had carried out an 
energetic program of publicity, not only 
among the people of the church, but also 
in the whole community. Beginning on 
March 10, an very-member canvass for 
subscriptions was made, and on March 
26 the local Episcopal Church offered its 
parish house for a complimentary dinner 
given by the building committee, at which 
time the reports of the canvass were an- 
nounced and the remainder of the needed 
sum subscribed. As the guests of the 
church at this dinner were Dr. J. M. 
Stifler of the Evanston Church, who led 
the devotional services, and Dr. Carl D. 
Case of Oak Park, who, coming fresh 
from the triumphant experience in his 
church where two months ago $300,000 
had been raised for a new building, 
proved an inspiring leader until the re- 
quired sum was subscribed. The occa- 
sion was a happy blending of reverence 
and good fun. The giving was “hilari- 
ous” throughout. 

The success of the undertaking is to 
be attributed to the unbroken spirit of 
unity and confidence that has miarked all 
the years of waiting, and to the addi- 
tional fact that the fiscal year just clos- 
ing has been the most fruitful in the 
church’s history, forty-nine persons hay- 
ing been added to the church, twenty: 
eight of whom came by baptism. The 
work of construction of the new build- 
ing will begin during the present month. 


Northfield Conferences and 


Summer Schools 


The dates of the 1920 Northfield con- 
ferences and summer schools, to be held 
at East Northfield, Mass., have been an- 
nounced as follows: 


. usual 


Young Women’s Conference, June 29- 
July 6. 

Summer School of Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, July 8-15. 

Interdenominational Women’s Home 
Mission Summer School, July 16-23. 

Summer School of Religious Education, 
July 17-25. 

General Conference of 
Workers, July 30-Aug. 15. 

At the Young Women’s Conference the 
essential theme will be the Christian ap- 
proach to the present social and indus- 
trial situation as relating to the sphere of 
young women, with practical application 
of its principles through the various chan- 
nels of young women’s organizations. 
Speakers already engaged for the con- 
ference are Dr. J. D. Jones of England, 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of Massachu- 
setts, Miss Margaret Slattery and Rev. 
George A. Buttrick. 

“The Bible and Missions’—the Bible, 
the textbook of Christianity, and mis- 
sions, its outgrowth—the foreign mission- 
ary study book for 1920, will be taught 
at the Summer School of Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Societies by its author, 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. The 
normal classes, Bible classes, 
classes in methods and the denomina- 


Christian 


tional camps for the younger women 
will be conducted. 
Miss Margaret Slattery, Rev. W. S. 


Beard, Miss Bertha Harlan and Miss 
Virginia Mayhew are among the speakers 
and teachers at the Interdenominational 
Women’s Home Mission Summer School. 
A special study will be made of Mr. Dif- 
fendorfer’s home mission textbook for 
the year, “The Church and the Com- 
munity.” 

As dean of the Northfield Summer 
School of Religious Education, Dr. Nor- 
man E. Richardson of the department of 


GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


The new emphasis on religious education suggests the importance of 
using the best grade of lesson materials in’the home and church school. 
HAVE YOU EVER INVESTIGATED 
Constructive Studies 

a series of thoroughly graded lessons for religious education? 


They are the result of years of practical experience and have been 
successfully used in thousands of schools. 


They meet the needs of all ages. 


They are scholarly, elastic, biblical, ethical and interesting. 


Fill out and mail the blank 
to us and we will send you 


Gentlemen: Please send me circulars describing your 
free circulars describing our Constructive Studies and other publications for religious 
fi education. 
important courses of study is 
f whe Stand hool ame. aes. a = fe 

eae vp hep the oh TEEN ELE Address... SU ee. ee i ee ee 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago, Ill. 


5752 Ellis Ave. 


AND ITS RELATION TO 
OUR LORD’S RETURN 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


S. D. GORDON’S LATEST BOOK — NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS — $i NET 


Quiet Talks on the Deeper Meaning of the War 


“Will provoke thought, incite to prayer and inspire 
to greater zeal and service.’’ — Christian Observer. 
Send for folder of all of S. D. Gordon's ‘QUIET TALKS" free. 

158 5th Avenue, New York, 


17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


THE BAPT] 


religious education of Northwestern 
versity announces the general then 
its 1920 session as “An American) 
tem of Religious Education.” Amon 
courses of study offered are Bible, 
chology, methods, organization an¢ 
ministration, and general. Special 
phasis will be placed on Sunday-s) 
methods, week-day and community 

| 


grams of religious education, the 
church, and the recreational progra 
the church school. The faculty ine 
leaders of religious education in the 
ous denominations and those who. 
made special study of educational me 
in the church. 

Among the platform speakers who 
already arranged to be present aij 
General Conference of Christian Wo 
are Dr. Harris H. Kirk, Baltimore, | 
Dr. J. Stuart Holden, London, Eng,;| 
John MeNeill, Birmingham, Ala.; 
John A. Hutton, Glasgow, Scotland| 
James I. Vance, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mr. Melvin Trotter of Grand R:z 
Mich. 

Accommodations for those desirii 
attend these gatherings will be aya’ 
in buildings and in tents on the 
ence grounds, at the Northfield Hot 
Camp Northfield for men and boy 
summer cottages, and in private boa 
places, and applications should be 
dressed to Mr. Albert G. Moody, 
Northfield, Mass. : ’ 


| 


Denominational Calenda 


A Weekly Record of Coming Even 
Interest to Baptists 


April 18: Denominational Sunda 
April 19: Board meeting of the ]} 
Mission Society, at New York. 
April 20: Board meeting of the‘ 
an’s Home Mission Society, at Chi} 
April (third week): Meeting 0} 
executive committee of the Public 
Society, in Philadelphia. 
April 22: Meeting of administi! 
committee, in New York City. 
April 25-May 2: Financial drive ¢ 
New World Movement. 
May 3-4: West Central District | 
ing, W. A. B. F. M. S., at Lincoln | 
May 5-6: Central District meetin 
A. B. F. M. S. (W. A. B. Hoe 
operating in program), at Carbondal 
May 6-7: Columbia River Di! 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S. and J 
B. H. M. S., at Portland, Ore. 
May 11-13: South Pacific Di 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S. and } 
B. H. M. S., at Redlands, Cal. 
May 17: Board meeting of the ) 
Mission Society, at New York. 
May 17-20: Annual meeting Oj 
Ohio Convention, at Norwalk. 
May 18-20: Rocky Mountain Di) 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S. and } 
B. H. M. S., at Ft. Collins, Colom 

May 19: Meeting of the boal 
managers of the Foreign Mission Sc’ 
at Boston. 

May 20: Atlantic District me; 
W. A. B. F. M. S., at Philadelphii 

May 25-27: New England D! 
meeting, W A. B. F. M. S., at Sprin} 
Mass. A 

May 26: Meeting of the board 4 
agers of the Publication Society, at 
delphia. 

June 15-21: Annual meeting 
board of managers of the Woman’ 
eign Mission Society, at La Fi 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 21: Board meeting of the 
Mission Society, at New York. | 

June 21: New York District me 


A 


pril 17, 1920 


A. B. F. M. S. and W. A. B. H. M.S., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

une 21: Meeting of the board of 
agers of the Foreign Mission Society, 
Boston. 

une 22: Woman’s Preliminary Day. 
ning program in charge of the W. A. 
a. M. S.; afternoon program in charge 
the W. A. B. F. M. S.; evening pro- 
m in charge of the W. W. G., Buf- 
b: Iw, Y. 

une 23-30: Northern Baptist conven- 
i, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

uly 19: Board meeting of the Home 
sion Society. 


oreign Lands in the Home 


Field—I1I 
By C. S. DETWEILER 
COSTA RICA 


entral America has two gateways for 
traveler from the north: one at the 
‘mus of Panama, reached by way of 
vy York or Havana; the other at Puerto 
‘rios, Guatemala, reached by way of 
y Orleans. In either case one must 
is the continent and travel along the 
lpr Coast in order to see the princi- 
cities. The Caribbean coastal plain 
argely undeveloped except for the 
lene: plantations of the United Fruit 
ipany. What civilization there is, is 
ve English than Latin; and English- 
king Negroes from the West Indies 
.er than Latins furnish the labor. 

‘Te had only half a day for our stop 
cristobal, on the Canal Zone, but it 
long enough to appreciate the value 
he Bible House at this cross-road of 
world’s commerce. This is the princi- 
depository of the American Bible So- 
iy for Latin America; from here books 
shipped to all the Latin countries 
front upon the Pacific Ocean. Rev. 
f, Jordan, the society’s agent, besides 
ving us much kindness, gave us valu- 
information about missionary work. 
knows a vast deal about the unoccu- 
territory of this region and is strong 
urging that Baptists enter some of 
e fields such as Equador and south- 
‘Colombia. We were glad to hear 
1 him that the best religious work on 
‘isthmus today is that conducted by 
| §. Witte, an English Baptist work- 
under the southern Home Mission 
dat the Atlantic end of the Canal 
» The southern Baptists confine 
* work to English-speaking Negroes 
‘che isthmus, leaving the evangeliza- 
of the Spanish-speaking population 
he Methodists—a practical delimita- 
1 of responsibility not in accord with 
’ doctrinal position on the subject. 

ir the sake of a brief glimpse at the 
iodist field in Costa Rica, we decided 
toss to the Pacific side there rather 
_ by the canal. Accordingly we pro- 
ed to Port Limon, a night’s run up 
coast from Cristobal, and then took 
ain to San José, the capital of the 
try. Both San José and Cartago 
favorite vacation resorts of the 
Ticans employed on the canal. At 
Ititude of 4000 and 5000 feet respec- 
y they offer a delightful change of 
ate and food to the dweller at sea 


2 of the first Carnegie Peace Palace 
Jentral America, destroyed before it 


had been completed by the earthquake 
of 1910. Mr. Carnegie promptly built 
another, locating it at San José, which 
has met a fate scarcely less dreadful than 
its predecessor: it has been completed 
now for several years, but never used. 

The Methodist Mission in Costa Rica is 
but two years old and has not had time 
to build up any strong churches. Car- 
tago, we were told, had been occupied re- 
peatedly by different missions during a 
long period of years with apparently no 
results. In our brief visit we had one 
encounter which justified the reputation 
of the city as a stronghold of bigotry. 
Asking directions of a man who after- 
ward told us that he was a professor in 
the local Institute, we were led into a 
conversation that called forth from him 
a scathing denunciation of Americans for 
their ignorance and depreciation of Cen- 
tral America. It was a rare exhibition 
of racial pride and a rough treatment 
of visitors not in keeping with the usual 
courtesy of Latin Americans and not 
merited by the two Americans in ques- 
tion. We were duly chastened in spirit 
for the rest of our visit to that city; and 
my companion on this particular excur- 
sion, an investigator for the coffee trade, 
who on shipboard was emphatic in con- 
demning Protestant missions to Catholic 
countries, now had a new vision of the 
condition of these countries and on our 
way back to the train confided to me his 
sympathies. 

San José gives one the impression of 
a city that is hospitable to foreigners. 
Certainly they are much in evidence in 
its business and social life. The Central 
American Mission has been at work in 
this city for nearly thirty years and has 
gathered together a strong church. We 
were able to see its mission hall only, as 
its missionaries were out of the city on 
the days of our visit. The Methodists 
have bought a building formerly used as 
a clubhouse and are fitting it over into 
a meeting-hall and missionary residence. 
It was a pleasure to find that the Ameri- 
can consul in San José is a Baptist from 
Pennsylvania, the Hon. B. F. Chase, a 
reader of our denominational press and 
interested in the progress of missions. 
At his invitation we accompanied him to 
the English church Sunday morning, 
where about twenty-five people were 
gathered for worship. The rector seemed 
to be an earnest man, intent upon hay- 
ing a spiritual ministry; but one could 
scarcely avoid the impression that the 
High Church Episcopal was not the de- 
nomination best fitted to be the only 
church for a cosmopolitan community. 
The appeal of its service is too limited. 

Costa Rica, the most stable and order- 
ly of all Central American countries, has 
recently passed through a revolution, and 
a new reform administration is being or- 
ganized. We are glad to report that 
among other reforms prohibition is being 
agitated. The question is complicated be- 
cause the manufacture of liquor is a gov- 
ernment monopoly, and the foreign debt 
is guaranteed by this liquor business. 
However, the president-elect is reported 
to be in favor of this reform and the 
labor press is also advocating it. 

The great problem for all of these 
countries in maintaining their independ- 
ence is financial. Costa Rica is burdened 
by a heavy debt, which was further in- 
creased by one-half by the Tinoco gov- 
ernment recently overthrown. Unfortu- 
nately, this debt does not’ represent 
money spent on public improvements, but 
was a burden imposed upon the people 
by corrupt officials seeking their own en- 
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With Cream and Sugar or [Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs 
in Bowls of Milk in Every Dish of Fruit 


They Changed 


The Food Habits of Millions 


Grain Bubbles 
Now the Queen Foods 


Do you realize how Puffed Grains have 
changed children’s food habits? 

Think of the whole grains—millions of dishes— 
now served morning, noon and night. And all 
displace a lesser food. 

The food cells are all exploded by Prof. 
Anderson’s process. Every granule is fitted to 
digest. So countless children now get in plenty 
the 16 whole-grain elements. 


Made Tempting 


Whole grains are now exploded—puffed to 
eight times normal size. 

They come as airy bubbles, flimsy, flaky, nut- 
like in their taste. 

They seem food confections. Children revel 
inthem, Yet they are whole grains cooked as 
never before—the ideal form of grain food. 


The milk dish is more popular. Breakfasts 
are more delightful. Bedtime is more welcome. 
And millions of children are being better fed. 


All because Prof. Anderson invented this way 
to puff grains. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All Steam-Exploded 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Serve with cream and sugar. Float in bowls 
of milk. Mix with your fruits. Use like nut- 
meats in home candy making and as wafers 
in your soups. Crisp and douse with melted 
butter for hungry children after school. These 
are all-hour foods, for they easily digest. 


Pancakes That Taste Like 
Nut-Cakes 


Now we mix ground Puffed Rice with an ideal 
pancake mixture—a self-raising flour. The airy 
granules of Puffed Rice make the pancakes fluffy 
and the flavor makes 
them nutty. You 
can make the finest 
pancakes evertasted 
with Puffed Rice 
Pancake Flour. 
Try it. 


Save Money 
Shine Your Shoes 
At Home 


Don’t Waste Time in Wait- 
ing for a Shine at 10c apiece. 


This adjustable all-metal 
bracket solves the home shin- 
ing problem; a bet- 
Less 


ter shine. 
cost, 
Use your favorite 


PREPA'D FOR 


SENT 


$2.50 
Canadian Price $3 cost first month. 
Lasts a lifetime. 
F. Si: Kay Co. olla cnigens tos viGss 
8733 Republic Bidg. Sine eo motled 


J any 1 
Agents Wanted No bending, no soiled 
x hands, 


CHICAGO 


GHURGHES oH sus 


Use DR. F. A. AGAR’S ONLY 


Church Efficiency Books 75c 


and Watch the Growth EACH 


The Stewardship of Life. A study of Respon- 
sibility. Democracy and the Church. Sug- 
gestions for Today. Church Officers. Manual 
for Church Officers. Dead or Alive. A Study 
of the Local Church. ‘‘Help These Women.”’ 
For Women Church Workers. 


“No intelligent or conscientious church worker can 
afford to miss these virile, vital books.”’ 
—Baptist Observer. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
158 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


[ RODEHEAVER'SS 


VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. The selection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new book. 


Contains 288 pages of music. Single copies: 
Manila, 25c; Limp, 30c; Cloth, 40c; Postpaid. 
Quantities of 100: Manila 20c; Limp, ~ 25c; 
Cloth, 35c; not prepaid. {$f Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS; SONGS OF SERVICE. 
CAMP FIRE SONGS, 10c—$3.00 Per Hundred 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
1053 Monon Bldg., Dpt.B 814 Walnut St. 
Chicago Philadelphia | 


HELP FOR THE LADIES’ AID! 
Earn The Money for that new equipment. 
Sell High Grade Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Extract. No 
Capital Required. Liberal Profits. Every Custom- 
er pleased. Many Classes and Societies at 
work. Splendid opportunity. Send for our 
booklet, ‘Problems and Plans”. Write today 
THE CONSUMERS DISTRIBUTING CO. 

Dept. B-3, 7752 Tioga St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


' Exempt from All Federal Income Taxes 


% Municipal Bonds at Par 


To secure descriptive circulars cut this out and 
mail today with your name and address to 


The Hanchett Bond Co. 


Incorporated 1910 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


INSURANCE AT COST 


For 


= i) 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. 
particulars, address 
Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


1509 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Individual Cups 


Every church should use. Clean 
: and sanitary. Send for catalog 

ae -——_—_—g and special offer. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box » Lima, Ohio 


richment. When the country is unable 
to meet its foreign obligations, there 
arises at once the specter of foreign in- 
tervention and probable domination. 

We were surprised to learn that there 
was in San José a statue of William Wal- 
ker, the famous freebooter who tried to 
establish a new southern slave state in 
Central America back in the fifties. We 
could hardly imagine that one whose 
name is a byword and a hissing in these 
regions should be allowed a statue to 
perpetuate his name. But when we saw 
it, we understood. It is a splendid group, 
in bronze, of the four republics driving 
from their shores an American, trailing 
a gun in one hand and with the other 
upraised to ward off blows from which 
he co-wers. It was such honor for Walker 
as was Tom Tulliver’s fondness for birds. 
“Tom was fond of birds—that is, of 
throwing stones at them.” 

Our country has much to live down in 
the reputations of unscrupulous Ameri- 
can adventurers from the days of William 
Walker to the present time. All the more 
reason there is for strengthening the 
hands of the missionaries who are the 
ambassadors of good will among the na- 
tions and who bear to other countries 
the best that there is in our national life 
—the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 400) 
school room, and baptized six young 
people from the school. 

After six successful years of service 
with the Epiphany Church, Chicago, Rev. 
W. F. Wagner has resigned, and left for 
his new field at Arthur, Ill., on April 1. 
This is a wide-awake church of 130 mem- 
bers. The address of the church clerk 
is A. J. Kretz, 982 N. St. Louis Ave., 
Chicago. 

Rev. Francis N. Peloubet, whose ‘“Se- 
lect Notes” have appeared annually 
since 1875, passed away on March 27, at 
his home in Auburndale, Mass., at the 
ripe age of eighty-eight. 


Hymns of Worship 


(Continued from page 419) 

“The Whole Wide World for Jesus.” 
“There Is a Green Hill Far Away.” 
“There’s Not a Bird with a Lonely Nest.” 
“True Hearted, Whole Hearted.” “We've 
a Story To Tell to the Nations.” “Yield 
Not to Temptation.” “Praise Ye the 
Father.” “The King of Love My Shepherd 
Is.” “Work, for the Night Is Coming.” 
“Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us.” 

Senior and young people’s departments: 
“Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart.” “God Is 
My Strong Salvation.” “O Worship the 
King.” “Holy, Holy, Holy.” “Light of 
the World, We Hail Thee.” “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God.” ‘All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name.” “Break Thou 
the Bread of Life.” “Brightly Gleams 
Our Banner.” “Christ for the World We 
Sing.” “Christ, the Lord, Is Risen To- 
day.” “Come Thou, Almighty King.” 
“Crown Him with Many Crowns.” “Dare 
To Be Brave, Dare To Be True.” ‘Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind.” “Faith of 
Our Fathers.” “Fight the Good Fight.” 
“Fling Out the Banner.” “God of Our 
Fathers Whose Almighty Hand.” “Grand- 
er Than Ocean’s Story.” “Hail to the 
Brightness of Zion’s Glad Morning.” ‘He 
Leadeth Me.” ‘How Firm a Foundation.” 
“I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” “In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory.” “I’ve Found a 
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Friend.” “Love Divine.” “Mine » 
Have Seen the Glory.” “Nearer, My 
to Thee.” “O God, Our Help in 
Past.” “O Love That Wilt Not L) 
Go.” “O, Worship the King.” “9 ; 
Haste, the Mission High Fulfij 
“Take My Life and Let It Be” 

“The 0 

“Ther; 


Church’s One Foundation.” 
ing Light Is Breaking.” 
Wideness in God’s Mercy.” 

Occasional and  seasonable hin 
“Come Ye, Thankful People, Cy 
“Now Sing We a Song for the Hars 
“From Glory unto Glory.” “We ‘a 
Thee, O Our Father.” “Now Than) 
All Our God.” “Joy to the World. : 
Came upon the Midnight Clear.” ] 
First Noel.” “O Little Town of Bi 
hem.” “While Shepherds Watched } 
Flocks by Night.” “Holy Night.” 
with Gladness Men of Old.” “Awayr 
Manger.” ‘Hark, the Herald dg 
Sing.” “Hark, Hark My Soul.” “6 iy 
All Ye Faithful.” “America.” “Anp 
the Beautiful.” “Glory Be to the Fa 
“Doxology.” 


Can You Give 
$1,500,000? — 


This is what is needed for 


Bucknell Universit) 


for New Chapel, New Engineering Buildi). 
To Provide New Professorships. 
To Increase Professors’ Salaries. 


To endow chair of 
Religious Education. 


This will train Christian Students for Vol- 
teer Christian Service During their Colle 
Work. (Your church needs them.) 


To help train men for 
The Ministry. 


Endowment funds can be paid in bonds, sto}, 
good mortgages and notes. 

For further particulars, write 

EMORY W. HUNT, President, or | 

WALTER J. SPARKS, Executive Sec. 


WANT ADS 
WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. cite a 
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Fitchett Gardens, Janesville, Wis. 


gene pastor First Baptist Church, Lak¢/l 


WANTED: Fully consecrated man,¥ 
burning desire to preach the gospel by? 
and book, to engage in rural colportage 
gelism (appointing agents, making 
etc.) in Ohio or elsewhere in Middle 
nominal salary plus commission; som 
penses provided; man having Ford car? 
advantage especially. Address, giving? 
ticulars of self, Book Missionary Deparié 
the Bible Institute Colportage Assoc # 
804 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. ; 


ie 

LAWYER, thirty-four, good health, !? 
uate of Baptist college and universit | 
school, married, eight years’ experienc® 
cessful commercial practice in centré 
western states, desires position with}! 
class business house, preferably in erét 
collection department, with chance f¢ 
vancement as merited. Previous expe 
as manager of business office and as 
man. Best references. Excellent reas, 
desiring change. Good mixer. 1} 
learn. superintendent and_ fol 
a B. Y. P. U. state president. x Ne 
collections and credits. Would conside” 
from established law firm or any bul 
proposition. A hustler and not afraid 0} 
work. Temporary address, Box 3: 
Grange, Mo. 
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| the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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Our Circulation 


There are two groups of folks who have the right to 
know the exact truth about the circulation of THE Baprist. 
Any member of a Baptist church in the Northern Baptist 
Convention can know the facts. Any advertiser also has a 
perfect right to know just what he is buying. Our sub- 
Seription books are open for their inspection. 


We Thus Express Our Regrets 


It almost breaks the writer’s heart to send back good 
money which accompanied orders for the Promotion Num- 
ber of Tur Baprisr. Such, however, is the sad necessity 
under which he labors. 

Orders for more than 100,600 copies of the issue of April 
3 were received in this office. We were unable to fill sev- 
eral thousand of these on account of paper shortage. If 
you did not receive the copies you ordered, you are doubt- 
less among the unfortunates who will have to take back 
mere money instead of the papers you so much desired. 


Everlastingly at It 


We had expected that the great financial 
would retard the stream of new subscriptions. Our fears 
were without foundation. Scores of letters indicate that 
pastors made use of the Promotion Number to do two 
things: 


campaign 


They used the number freely to acquaint their 
members with the purposes of the campaign and also to 
bring to their attention the new paper which is the prod- 
uct of the new vision and the promoter of the new pro- 
gram of our churches. 


The Race 


The state of New York still leads in the total number of 
new annual subscriptions to THe Baptist. California is 
gaining on New York, however, having sent in over 1400 
new annual subscriptions. Michigan is beginning to show 
speed and has come from the seventh place to fourth. Tlli- 
nois is in the third place now, having lost to California. 
Several of the states have already secured a larger per- 
centage of their quota than those named above. 


to publish these interesting facts in an. early issue. 


We hope 


cS * * 


When the great financial campaign is over and every 
dollar of the $100,000,000 is underwritten, the New World 
Movement will still be in its infancy. We are laying founda- 
tions for the long future. 

* * * 

The churches of the Northern Baptist Convention under- 
stand that THe Baptist is a part of, not apart from, the 
New World Movement. 
will follow the heavy pressure of the financial campaign, 
the value of the paper will be more and more clearly seen. 


In the building processes which 
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Just Out 


TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS Luther A. Weigle 


The accomplished author of “The Pupil 
and the Teacher” carries on in this new 
volume a continuation of his skillful 
treatment of teaching problems. The 
newer pedagogical ideals are presented 
in suggestive and inspiring chapters. 
Net, $1.25 
THE MENACE of IMMORALITY 


IN CHURCH and STATE 
Rev. John R. Straton, D. D. 


Pastor, Calvary Baptist Church, New York 

Is America being destroyed like Ancient 
Greece and Rome by Immorality? is the 
startling question raised by Dr. Straton. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.75 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


amuel Guy Inman 
An authoritative work, tells the general 
reader what he most wants to know 
about this puzzling question. Offers a 
constructive program for the solution of 
the American-Mexican problem. 


Net, $1.50 
A BETTER WORLD 
Tyler Dennett Author of 


“‘ The Democratic Movement in Asia,’’ etc. 
This accomplished traveler, writer and 
social science investigator gives us a re- 
view of the world’s religious resources 
and their application to the realization 
of democratic ideals. Net, $1.50 


NEW FURROWS IN OLD 
FIELDS William C. Covert, D.D. 


KX book of reasoned optimism, tranquil 
faith and undaunted conviction, which 
proscribes applied Christianity as the 
one remedy for all our present-day social 
and industrial ills. Net, $1.5C 
APT ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
A. Bernard Webber 


A notable collection of fresh, original in- 
cidents covering a wide range of sub- 


jects. Net, $1.50 
HOWTO ADVERTISE A 
CHURCH E. E. Elliot 


A practical hand-book on Church pub- 
licity. Tells how, when and where to ad- 
vertise all the departments and activities 
of the local church. Net, $1.50 
A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 


EDUCATION 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn 


Practical plans for a nation-wide advance 
in religious education. Net, $1.50 


THE CASE AGAINST 


SPIRITUALISM 
Jane T. Stoddart 


Has so completely met the demand for a work that 
successfully controverts the teachings of revived Spirit- 
ualism that a new edition has been quickly called for. 
The British Weekly says ‘‘The book is ina class all by 
itself.” Second Edition. Net, $1.50 


THE LORD OF LIFE AND 
DEATH Rev. J. D. Jones 


Author of ‘‘If a Man Die.” 


The Expository Times says of this Exposition of the 
Miracle of the raising of Lazarus, ‘‘Here is a volume, 
the like of which we have been told we should never 
see. Second Edition. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


244 Madison Avenue New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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Fresh from the Field 


CO  ———— 


Dr. Benjamin Otto, pastor of the Mor- 
gan Park Church, Illinois, presented his 
resignation on April 11, to take effect 
May 16. He has been elected secretary 
of the Chicago Executive Council as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Frank L. Anderson. 


The Board of Education has informed 
Pres. George W. Taft that the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary has been 
included in the $100,000,000 budget. All 
donations and pledges made for this in- 
stitution since the Denver convention, 
and all pledges which may be made dur- 
ing the present drive designated for this 
object, will be included in the New 
World budget. The seminary has just 
received a pledge of $10,000 for a library 
room and equipment, and a further dona- 
tion has been made for upkeep and for 
new books. The trustees have voted to 
call it the “Armstrong Library” in honor 
of the donors. 


Pres. John A. Earl of Des Moines Col- 
lege is acting as stated supply for the 
First Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Graduating exercises of the nurses’ 
training school of the Mounds Park Sani- 
tarium are to be held on the evening of 
April 25 at the First Swedish Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. Highteen young women 
will receive diplomas. 


The First Church, Muscatine, lowa, re- 
cently concluded a two weeks’ revival 
meeting in which Pastor W. H. Rogers 
did the preaching and led the singing. 
There were 112 decisions. At the com- 
munion service the hand of fellowship 
was given to 105 persons, of whom 
ninety-one came by baptism. It was a 
remarkable revival. The membership of 
of the church is now 1084. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the pastorate of Dr. Frank M. 
Goodchild at the Central Church, New 
York City, will be celebrated by appro- 
priate exercises during the week of May 
9. A beautiful souvenir program is being 
prepared for all who attend. 


On April 7 Dr. John McGuire sailed 
from New York on the S. S. “Finland” 
for Burma, by way of England. He ex- 
pects to arrive at Insein by the last of 
May and to be ready for the opening of 
the seminary. This is his third furlough 
in twenty-eight years, and he was in the 
United States this time a little less than 
a year. 


The Federated Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has, through a 
committee, presented to the President, the 
vice-president and to the speaker of the 
House a memorial appealing to the gov- 
ernment to exclude Turkish rule from 
Europe, to deny the Turk control over 
the subject peoples which he has so long 
and so brutally oppressed, and to take 
some definite step toward the assuming 
of America’s share of responsibility for 
the welfare of the subject races of the 
former Ottoman Empire. 


Dr. John S. Stump has left West Vir- 
ginia to assume his new duties as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Home Mission 
Society. He will specialize in the church 
edifice department and assist the exec- 
utive secretary and the treasurer in im- 
portant special relationships. Dr. Stump 
is a graduate of Crozer Seminary. His 
experience in business, as pastor and as 
educational, convention and district sec- 
retary in his native state gives him a 
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superb training for the larger duties to) 
which he has been called. Dr. Stump’s | 
election to his new work has followed’ 
the two other important seclections 
Dr. Frank L. Anderson ag president of 
the new polyglot school and of Rev. Coe 
Hayne as assistant secretary of pub- 
licity. 

Girls other than members of evangel- 
ical churches hereafter will be allowed 
active voting membership in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association on the 
basis of a simple declaration of personal 
faith. This is the result of a signed bal- 
lot taken by delegates at the sixth annual) 
convention recently held at Cleveland, 


Dr. Tiau, an American-graduate Chi. 
nese doctor, has discovered, as a result 
of careful experimenting in the labora) 
tory at St. Luke’s Hospital in Shanghai. 
a formula for intra-muscular injections 
in leprosy treatment which is being usec 
with gratifying success by one of ou) 
missionaries in East China. 


A series of religious meetings tha’ 
made a deep impression upon the stu 
dents was held at Colgate University 
during the week preceding the Easte 
vacation. The meetings were addresse( 
by Hon. J. Stitt Wilson, formerly mayo 
of Berkeley, Cal., who has gained prom) 
nence as a reformer, an adjudicator 0 
industrial controversies and as a religiou 
leader. At the last of the series of mee} 
ings, cards were used for those wh 
wished to register a decision, and 21 
men signed these cards. S 

July 19 has been fixed as the date fo 
a meeting of the executive of the Baptis 
World Alliance. This meeting will B 
held in London, and the conditions amon 
our Baptist churches in continental E 
rope make it of exceptional importanet 


A MUSIC QUESTION ANSWERED | 


Are there any new religious songs that grap 
ple the vital problems of the Church in this 
day of reconstruction ? rae | 

Yes—such songs will be found in a book 
just off press entitled ‘ 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


edited by J. H. Fillmore and a number of ex 
perts in hymnology. It is a general purpose 
hymnal for the use of Graded Sunday Schools, 
Churches, Social and Patriotic Meetings. 

The price of the present edition is $75 pe! 
hundred. Future editions subject to change ir 
price. Sample copy sent for examination. | 

A complete Orchestration is being preparet 
which will add greatly to the effectiveness 0’ 
the music. 


Fillmore Music House, 582 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0 


Author of ‘‘The Christ We Forget’’ 


The Church We Forge! 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 


Homiletic Review: ‘“‘One can hardly read a pag) 
without finding a sermon-nucleus or a talk for | 


prayer-meeting.”’ Second Edition. $2.00 ne! 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
158 Fifth Av., N. ¥. 17 N. Wabash Av., Chica 


Hand 
WRITE TO SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE | 
Over 50,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Sto¢ 
WE BUY AND SELL 
Correspondence Solicited 


Schulte’s Book Store °° *n254ea"thy 


SSS | 
| 


Mountain Flower,’? ‘‘The Wonderful River, | 
Christian Banner,’’ ‘‘His Loving Voice,” ‘“‘The Fa 
lower,”? “The Rosebud You Gave Me’ and “The Fifa 


Tho Bulletin Board 


situa Returns of the—New World Movement 


j|ANY of our churches are already rejoicing in spiritual 
| quickening, showing itself in a more general and deepened 
‘or-life, new interest in all the services and work of the 
‘oh, concern for the unsaved, and other ways, and all as a 
‘t result of hearty participation in the New World Move- 
/. Like reports come from other denominations. The 
‘ern Methodists did what we are doing now a year ago. 
Dr. H. A. Boaz, secretary of the church extension board 
ie Southern Methodist Church, says: 

‘The Centenary Campaign has ‘brought new impetus to 
ich extension work. It has quickened the spirit of giving 
increased a desire for new churches. An era of church 
Jing is on.” 

‘Bishop John M. Moore writes from South America: 

‘The missionary centenary has put the church in Brazil 


ithing and has given the members a new confidence in 
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| BAPTIST DELEGATES TO REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
| IN GUATEMALA CITY 
Left to right, standing: Rev. John Todd, Rev. W. B. Hilton, 


( E. L. Humphreys, Dr. Clifton D. Gray, Dr. Lemuel Call Barnes, 
(IC. F. Secord, Rev. William Keech, Rev. D. A. Wilson, Rev. C. S. 


iweiler. Sitting: Miss May Covington, Miss Martha Howell, Mrs. 
'B. Hilton, Miss Dora De Moulin, Miss Eva Garcia. 


rr ability to carry the work forward. The outlook for Chris- 
‘izing Brazil was never so heartening as today.” 

Dr. E. H. Rawlings, foreign secretary of the mission board 
‘he Southern Methodist Church, says: 

\“While working for the past five months among the mis- 
(aries in the Far East, I have often been reminded of the 
lat meeting at which the missionary centenary was planned. 
fore I went to the Orient it seemed nothing more than 
iteous enthusiasm which led that meeting to decide to 
lertake the Centenary Campaign, but while I was face to 
s with the actual conditions among the Chinese, Koreans 
| Japanese, I saw as never before that God was in the mis- 
lary centenary from its very beginning. That is, the Holy 
jit was moving a wealthy church in an enlightened country 
ete on a large scale to his work of winning the world 
Jesus.” 


' The Business Man in the Breach 


4 a recent address Dr. Aitchison said, “We are entering upon 
\2 new day when so many business leaders are setting aside 
fir business affairs, indicating that the program of Jesus 
ie is no ordinary matter. This new condition is giving the 
rch a new heart and a new courage.” This is one of the new 
pes in the New World Movement. Not that there have not 
‘ays been business men who have gladly given their time 
thought as well as their money to the interests of the 
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kingdom. But it is a distinctly new thing, and a direct out- 
growth of the New World Movement when Christian business 
men, so many of them, give so much of their time and thought 
to Christian enterprise. This means, not only the contribution 
of their acumen and experience in affairs, but also the object 
lesson, of the highest value, of their earnest interest and real 
devotion to spiritual things. The churches are greatly en- 
couraged, and the world is shown that the strong current of 
materialism does not carry everything before it. Especially is 
this demonstration of Christian disinterestedness needed just 
now when we have dropped with such a dull thud from the 
idealism of the great war days to the selfishness of these far 
more threatening times of peace. 


Churches That Cannot Wait 


HE week of April 25 to May 2 is too far away for the 

ardor of some churches, and they are already going over 
the top. Instances like the following are being reported: 

The First Church of Flint, Mich., has just completed the 
securing of pledges amounting to $60,000 to pay for the remodel- 
ing of its church building. It has voted to accept its allotment ; 
of $54,000 and expects to have it all raised before the national 
drive during the week of April 25-May 2. 

The First Church of Lansing, Mich., has had an old debt 
of $45,000 standing for years. It has just paid off its debt, 
which has been a heavy burden, and by vote has decided that 
its allotment of $95,000 is too small, and that it will go be- 
yond its allotment. The pastor of this church has pledged 
$1,000 of this amount. 

A little rural church that was allotted $10,000 decided that 
it would go in the sample church class and make its canvass 
before the date set for the great drive, and that the allotment 
should be doubled, making it $20,000. 


The Christian College and Christian Workers 


ETURNING from a visit to Ohio, Dr. James H. Franklin 

says: 

“Fifty-eight young men and women, students of Denison 
University, have enrolled as volunteers for foreign mission 
service. Surely the denomination will not hold back its mil- 
lions of dollars nor its organizing energy when so many young 
men and women are offering their lives. The attitude of the 
students of Denison University is a tremendous challenge to 
the denomination in the Middle West, and a like attitude on 
the part of young people in many other sections should be 
interpreted as a call on the denomination to match the offer- 
ings of life with large gifts of gold. The missionary enthusi- 
asm in Denison University, which is one of the finest recruit- 
ing posts in the entire denomination, is a splendid argument 
for the proper support of our Christian colleges.” 


Each Man as God Hath Prospered Him 


HERE are many churches whose pastors are saying, 1 

have two or three, or a dozen, as the case may be, rich 
men in my church who ought to give $5,000 or $10,000 each. 
If they will do it we can meet our apportionment; otherwise 
we cannot.” That means that, in proportion to the number of 
churches in that ‘situation, the success or failure of the whole 
campaign lies in the response of the relatively few of God’s 
stewards, to whom he has entrusted a larger measure of his 
resources. All of us must do our utmost, from the mite of 
the poorest to the might of the richest. Then we can do it, 
and more. We have the money. The only question is, Will 
each do his just part? 

The above has just been written when news came of the 
experience of a rural church in Iowa, as follows: 

In a rural church of moderate size in the state of lowa, 
there are five members who are able to give $10,000 apiece to 


the New World Movement, and five others who could give $5,000 
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easily and readily if they wished. This church was not re- 
sponding to the New World Movement and it looked very 
much as if nothing could be done to arouse its interest. On 
a recent Sunday the pastor preached on stewardship, and in 
the course of his sermon he called attention to the income tax 
some of them were paying and reminded them that contribu- 
tions to benevolences were deducted before figuring the in- 
come tax. His sermon made a great impression on the con- 
gregation. One man who had been giving $5 a year to the 
support of the church and nothing for missions went home 
from the service and wrote his check for $1000 for benevol- 
ences. Another man of advanced years was so troubled over 
the matter that he could not sleep that night, and, arousing 
his daughter early in the morning, he sent her to the bank 
to draw out $600 for foreign missions. Let us hope that there 
will be a great many more of those who will be troubled with 
their consciences until they are willing to square their account 
with the Lord. 


No Time for Criticism 
EV. W. A. AYRES of Wichita, Kansas, writes: 

“T regret some of the criticisms of our New World Move- 
ment that are being made at this time, and some of the reso- 
lutions that are being published against the I. W. M. Most 
of these are the result of some misunderstanding, yet are 
calculated to hinder and discourage some of our members, if 
not to turn them the wrong way. Perhaps they are not so in- 
tended. But at this time, when every ounce of energy should 
be given to the accomplishment of our great $100,000,000 task, 
I feel that not even a straw should be laid in the way. It is 
so easy to kill the spirit of missionary giving. Any discourag- 
ing note is like rocking the boat, or swapping horses in the 
middle of the stream—a thing risky at any time and especially 
so at this critical period. Let us see the good and not the bad 
just now. A verse of the old hymn comes to my mind often: 

“<«There’s not time for idle scorning, 
While the days are going by; 

Let your face be like the morning, 
While these days are going by.’ ” 


The Minute Men 


HE minute men organization is realizing the hopes of those 

who led in its formation. The minute men and women 
carry enthusiasm and courage wherever they go, and they are 
going everywhere. The larger churches have enlisted fifteen 
to forty of their members as minute men and women, and the 
smaller churches with less than 100 members report five or 
six. In the aggregate this means thousands of speeches before 
churches and Sunday schools and young people’s societies, 
and in other meetings. A most important part of their service 
is their going to pastorless churches, and presenting the New 
World Movement where it has the poorest chance of a hear- 
ing. 

Association chairmen are urged to make report of the 
’ places visited, as otherwise there is grave danger that some 
churches not as yet visited will be overlooked. 


A Message from Mrs. Nuveen 


(ante HOPE in these days of opportunity, of hard work and, I 

fear, of anxiety, all Baptists may say with the psalmist, 
‘This is the day which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and 
be glad in it.’ 

“Rejoice that we live in this day when Protestant churches 
are joining hands to evangelize the world. Rejoice and be glad 
that we may have a part in this great movement. Not a single 
day from now until May 2 but that carries with it a duty 
and a responsibility for each of us. Just as surely as the 
day dawns in all of its beauty, God has a plan for each one 
that day. Be much in prayer, that God may reveal his plan 
to you. 

“The important thing for every business man and every 
business woman, in the next three weeks, is to find his place 
in the New World Movement. No business plan or scheme, no 
matter how remunerative, will compare with the result to be 
obtained from investing time, money, and prayer now in the 
New World Movement. Women, let no household cares, no 
social duties, prevent you from taking your place in these 
great world plans. Speak of it constantly to everyone. We 
never know just which message God is going to bless. Let 


it not be said by anyone within the circle of your acquai 
that they knew little about it, and that they had no 
asked or given the opportunity of making a gift. 

“The children must not be overlooked in these plang. 
is a wonderful opportunity to educate the large givers , 
morrow. Weekly gifts for the next five years, no matte 
small, from thousands of children all over our land will s¢; 
the habit of giving that the future of missions, world miss 
and the Christian church will be assured. 

“I wish I had the power to make you feel the importe; 
of the next three weeks. Count every hour of each day f; 
now until May 2 very precious. Write notes, call, do ev 
thing in your power to make May 2 a victorious day, a tr) 
orable day.” 
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When Uniformity Is a Virtue 


APTISTS have always been an independent folk. And 

virtue of our independence has made us inhospitably 
posed toward uniformity. But there are times when the h 
est privilege of independent persons is to do something ; 
uniform way. 

During the war, independent, self-reliant Americans 1, 
ate, trained, slept, marched and fought according to unif 
rules. They had a special task to perform; they did it, | 
returned from their temporary uniformity to their civil 
as soon as possible. | 

Now, Baptists have a temporary task to perform—the j 
ing of 100 million dollars. The success of the campaign \ 
mands a special piece of organization set up with one object 
This organization will be temporary, specialized, concentri 
on one job alone, i. e., the raising of the $100,000,000 fund 
the time specified. For so enormous a task we cannot rem 
machinery built for another purpose, but must build a new; 
of machinery which will serve this purpose alone and ther 
out of existence. 


One More Church Over the Top 


HE First Church of Brainerd, Minn., has 250 members] 

could not wait for May 2, but has already raised its | 
allotment of $10,000. But that is not all. Fifty thousand dolt 
for a new building comes at the same time. We can io 
the joy of the people of this brave church. 


} 
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A General Awakening ; | 


GENERAL awakening and spiritual blessing and gro! 

are bound to go hand in hand with the efforts of 1 
churches in the present campaign. Evidences of this arei 
ready coming in. Rev. J. Harle Edwards, pastor of the Conn's 
ville Church, the first to go over the top exceeding its at 
of $60,000 by nearly $15,000, writes: 

“As a result of the financial campaign, we are aigeot 
ing many Baptists and other folks who are to become Bapt' 
We count on fifty new members in the next month, con} 
out of the campaign. One man brought his application 
membership with a subscription for four years—not a Chris 
before. I have already baptized four young men over eight 
Besides, the usual cream of the church has come to the) 
and will in time become the leaders of the church.” q 

Connellsville’s minute men and women have already tb! 
called on to visit many other churches before the campé 
begins, that they may tell how Connellsville did it. 9 

* Bo * 

Clarence E. Clough, campaign director for New ~~ | 
writes: “Our organization is fast nearing completion, and tl 
are many indications of a rapidly growing interest i ni 
campaign. Yesterday we received two unsolicited cau 
tributions; one for $2500 and one for $200.” j 
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* * * | 

Modesty compels us to say that we neglected last we 
credit the article entitled “Score One for Our Small Colleg;’ 
which appeared in the Bulletin Board, to Pres. L. W. Rile: 


McMinnville College, by whom it was sent to THE Baptist. 


* * * a 

The following telegram from New York City reaches! 

as we go to press: “The Fifth Avenue Church, New York 
voluntarily raises its allotment to $1,000,000.” 


‘pril 24, 1920. 


| MteeZ ero” cour 


ESS than two years ago American soldiers 
_4 were lying in the trenches on the fields of 
rance awaiting the ‘‘zero hour,’’ when they 
nould go over the top. Some were going to death 
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ad some to suffering worse than death. Lying 
rere they thought, no doubt, of home and friends 
ad happy days that were gone; but even more did 
ney think of suffering women and children and 
ie peril to the world’s freedom. They were 
vusaders in behalf of the liberties of man. They 
ad seen clearly the issues of the war and were 
»ady to lay down their lives for a righteous cause. 
, was not the spirit of adventure which had led 
iem to that place and that hour, but a conviction 
iat if the world was to be saved from the rule of 
cute force they must help to save it. Conscious 
< unselfish motives and ready for the supreme 
verifice, they awaited the command to go forward. 
| The ‘‘great war’’ is over, but a greater war 
ill goes on. It is timeless. Long before the 
hristian era, men realized that this world is the 
‘ena on which contend forces for evil and forces 
wr good. Zoroaster typified these forces by dark- 
»ss and light. The Greek tragedies are built 
‘ound these contending powers. Jesus entered 
ie battle which had been going on from the birth 
( the race, bringing into the conflict divine energy 
«pressed in terms of human life. ‘‘Tempted in 
il points like as we are,’’ he crowned a life of 
\etory by his triumph on the cross. Still the battle 
es on, but those who follow the great Captain 
how that ultimate victory is certain. Jesus Christ 
(nnot be defeated. Sometimes the enemy seems 
' make appalling gains, and the hearts of his fol- 
lwers are filled with dismay. Ever and again we 
‘e “right upon the scaffold, wrong upon the 
trone,’’ but surely, even if slowly, the kingdoms 
| this world are*becoming the kingdoms of our 
brd and of his Christ. 

| We are facing-a great hour in the spiritual 
rid war. The Christian hosts of America are 
the trenches ready for a great advance. For 
veks and months they have been preparing for 
is zero hour. They are thinking of the tre- 
ondous interests involved and are summoning all 
el energies for this testing time. Before this 
sue of THe Baprisr is in the hands of all its 
jaders, the battle will be on. The whole Christian 
ree 1s called into action. We have no reserves 
ve the living God. We are throwing all of our 
Iman forces into the attack, knowing that there 
2 exhaustless supplies of divine wisdom and 
‘ength upon which to draw. 

We need to be conscious of his presence and 
| be reaching out toward him for help. It is our 


battle because it is his. We are not alone. In the 
battle of the Marne soldiers of the Entente de- 
clared that they saw a supernatural host fighting 
with and for them. Some even testified that One 
with pierced hands and side moved over the battle- 
field ministering to the wounded and dying. Be 
this as it may, we know that those who are 
struggling to bring in the kingdom of God on earth 
have by their side an invisible Friend whose power 
is infinite. He will not use his power to release 
us from effort, but that he will use us as mediums 
for the manifestation of his power has been made 
sure by the experience of all the Christian cen- 
turies. 

As we address ourselves to a task that is stag- 
gering in its proportions, we have need to visual- 
ize the unseen. Of the greatest leader of the 
Hebrew people it has been written, ‘‘He endured 
as seeing him who is invisible.’’ In our history 
as a denomination we have come to not a few 
places where we should have been utterly defeated 
had we not caught the heavenly vision and go 
gained a new sense of God’s presence and leader- 
ship. Never has the sense of God been more essen. 
tial to the adequate performance of our task than 
in this hour. Only as we are keenly conscious that 
we have been called to this undertaking by our 
God and that it is not by might nor by power but 
by his Spirit that it is to be accomplished, can we 
go forward with hearts certain of victory. 

In this hour just before the battle, not a few 
of us are thinking seriously of the task, its mean- 
ing and the measure of our responsibility for its 
accomplishment. No Baptist can have escaped the 
deluge of information which has swept over the 
land in these last weeks. Surely we have all come 
to realize the seriousness of the business in which 
we are engaged, and to have some fairly adequate 
conception of what victory will mean. We have 
learned to look beyond the $100,000,000. That 
must be raised, but we cannot represent the re- 
sults by the dollar sign. We shall raise this 
money; not, however, for the sake of possession, 
but for use. The significance of these dollars les 
in what they will make possible in the spiritual 
enrichment of life. 

Lying in the trenches, waiting for the zero hour, 
we thrill with the thought of what God is per- 
mitting us to undertake. We go forward in behalf 
of world brotherhood, a new world atmosphere in 
which it will be less difficult to live righteously, in- 
creased redemptive agents and agencies, a new 
world. As we go forward, our hearts, which have 
been crusted over by years of selfish living, will 
be broken up and our souls will be filled with a new 
passion of love for the unsaved. 
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The Task to the Front 


KADERSHIP and criticism are inseparable. 
| An exalted figure makes an easy target. Con- 
fronted by great tasks, men lay hold upon individ- 
uals of marked gifts, and place them in positions 
of responsibility and power. After that, the course 
of events is fixed. First, these leaders are left to 
perform the tasks and to bear the mighty burdens, 
largely in their own strength. The loneliness of 
the man who leads is pathetic. And then comes 
criticism, sometimes gentle and often violent, now 
open and more often concealed. 

Such criticism is not due to the fact that the 
job is not well done. From the standpoint of some 
men, it may be too well done. And the pet projects 
and hobbies and interests of groups are not given 
the importance the groups think belongs to them. 
It makes a difference whether one sees a thing from 
the inside or from the outside. Some can see the 
whole situation of which others see only a part. 
There are also personal factors, habits of mind, 
inborn or ingrained prejudices, which appear. The 
pressure of a great task may influence the action 
of the men engaged in it, and make them abrupt 
and seem unreasonable to those who are bearing a 
lesser burden. In any event, the criticism comes, 
sure and fast. 

Every generation tells the same story. A 
prophet is certain to lose his friends in the days 
of his activity. Lincoln is now esteemed one of 
the two greatest figures in American history. No 
man was more bitterly criticized than he during 
the critical period of the nation’s great struggle. 
Was ever a man more severely assailed than was 
Theodore Roosevelt, especially in those days when 
he left the Republican party under the force of 
what was to him a moral compulsion? ‘The same 
chorus of praise and blame is now meeting the 
Americans who figured prominently in the recent 
war. It is not strange, therefore, that here and 
there the leaders in the Interchurch and the New 
World movements are the subjects or victims of 
this common human habit. No men can take posi- 
tive action, and bring about the success of the 


whole, without seeming arbitrary and unreason-. 


able to those who are dealing with only a part of 
the problem. 

A true cause is always greater than any man 
who is connected with it. So Lincoln constantly 
said to the people of the North, and so experience 
proves. And not infrequently time shows that the 
leaders as well as the cause are worthy of all sup- 
port. But, in any ease, it is the cause which ap- 
peals for support. Men come and go, but the cause 
remains. Everything is of lesser importance in 
comparison with it. No matter whether one agrees 
or not with all the men who for the time repre- 
sent it, the cause challenges the best that is in him. 
We believe in the men who are leading us in these 
great world movements. Of course it takes all the 
people in the world to know all the things which 
are to be known. But these brethren are giving 
every last ounce of their strength and thought in 
a great cause. They are worthy of our constant 


THE BAPT# 
prayer and loyal support. And the cause they r: 
resent has a right to ask of us that we shall | 
nothing to hinder and everything to forward | 
great ends the churches have set before themsely 
Let us therefore soft-pedal all criticism, emphas 
codperation, and get with all our strength beh 
a movement which is after all the great Blom 

| 
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our day of the Baptist churches of the North! 


Watch the Wets 


HURCH people, in their jubilation over | 
unparalleled victory for morality and gi 
government won by the passage of the Kightee; 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Uni 
States, are in grave danger of underestimating | 
wiles of the enemy. What has been won is mer 
the first engagement in the battle for a sober | 
tion. Already the ‘‘wets,’’? backed by millions: 
ill-gotten wealth and egged on by legal gentler: 
with a predilection for fat fees, are planning! 
nullify what they can not overthrow. 
The plan is to contest every congressional e: 
tion where there is the slightest chance to si 
back a senator or a representative with wet 8) 
pathies. If a sufficient number of such can) 
elected, the plan is to amend the Volstead Act 
as to permit beer containing 3.50 per cent alec 
and wine containing 10 per cent to be manui) 
tured. | 
They count on being able to secure the nee: 
number of congressmen through the votes of th 
who ignorantly suppose that beer and wine | 
actually harmless drinks, and as such ought td 
permitted. The history of Germany and of ev 
wine-growing country in Europe belies this st: 
ment. France, which is the greatest wine produ: 
and also the heaviest alcohol consumer in the wo: 
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Prayer ! 

UR Father, we have special need of 
thy help just now. We cannot do 
without thee at any time, but mm this hour, 
when we are making important decisions, 
we ask that thou wilt grant us an unmis- 
takable revelation of thy will. Looking 
out over the world for which Christ died, 
help us to share in the great love which 
brought him to earth and led him to the} 
cross. As we think upon our indebtedness 
to those who have gone before us, may we 
be impelled to do our uttermost toward 
making a better world for those who shall 
come after us. As we pray for the coming 
of thy kingdom, may that kingdom be fully, 
established in our own hearts, for only so 
shall we have grace to do thy will in this 
time of testing. | 
We ask this for Jesus’ sake, 
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sost injured herself and been most injurious 
e nations through the drink traffic in both 
and the more fiery liquors which the use of 
promotes. Beer never protected Germany 
‘booze, but on the contrary has been succes- 


- undermining her morale and her physique, 


e investigations of her leading physiologists 
sarly proved. 

aristian people have a duty to stand like a 
to attend the primaries, to see that the men 
voted for the Volstead Act are returned to 
ress, to watch state legislatures, to be on the 
or prohibition twenty-four hours in the day. 
nd, we can defeat reaction; ‘‘asleep at the 


h,’? the temperance reform may be wrecked. 
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, The Outlaw Strike 


{BH unexpected has happened. The American 
‘Federation of Labor and the railways are 
ng together instead of against each other. 
‘eondition of affairs was brought about by a 
a of Chicago railway yardmen, which has 
id from the Atlantic to the Pacific. <A 
organization has been formed, called the 
vay Workers’ Union, an act of open re- 
in against the A. F. of L. The strikers 
1, and justly as it seems to us, that the 
nee in their wages has not kept pace with 
nerease in the cost of living, and that action 
their reasonable claims has been unduly post- 
id. The appointment of a labor board, pro- 
in for which was made by a recent act of Con- 
s, was delayed until the men had become dis- 
tened and irritated. In this state of mind 
/were easily led into rash action by radicals, 
(‘are more interested in ‘‘one big union’’ and 
destruction of the present unions than they 
in the welfare of the workers. 

‘he moving of fuel and food supplies has been 
2 difficult and, in some cases, impossible. The 
lie feels the pinch and blames the striking yard 
| From investigations made by the govern- 
, it seems probable that the I. W. W. is pro- 
ng the strike for its own purposes, which are 
ling less than to effect fundamental changes in 
form of government, substituting group autoc- 
for democracy. 


Go to It 


ITE have now come to the crucial days of the 
campaign. The New World Movement stands 
ills according to what is done in the churches 
een April 25 and May 2. The Survey will have 
d of its end if money is not provided to carry 
ithe program it makes imperative. The new 
is for home and foreign work, the splendid edu- 
‘mal development which has been outlined, the 
f of an adequate pension for ministers and mis- 
aries who have grown gray in the service of the 
iches, our own self-respect and progress as a 
oo all depend upon the raising of this 
ey. 

nall the churches of the North, men and women 
, been reading, thinking, talking and praying. 


| 
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All these activities should continue. But the one 
need now is action. The time for doing things has 
arrived. <A soldier may be thoroughly trained, but 
he is no soldier if he does not put all his knowledge 
and strength into action when the hour comes. His 
devotion to his country is shown by the quality of 
his deeds at the great moment. The Christian’s 
devotion to his Lord will be indicated by the man- 
ner in which he tries to answer the prayer, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come.”’ 

The good spirit of the campaign has been 
spreading in recent weeks. Objections have been 
answered. Arguments are persuasive. ‘Several 
churches have proved that the apportionments can 
be raised when there is a good spirit and a proper 
organization. The force of a wonderful vision and 
of a mighty task has gripped the minds and hearts 
of church leaders. 

And now the days of action come for all the 
ehurehes. Our hearts may beat the faster, our cour- 
age may sink for the moment, obstacles may look 
large. But, as we keep the goal in view, we shall 
find ourselves again. Let us go to it, for the honor 
of our faith and church, and for the glory of Jesus 
Christ! No difficulty is ahead which cannot be 
overcome. 


When He Came to” Himself 


| Ey heres er that the soul of Germany has not 
been dead, but sleeping, continue to multiply. 
One evidence of a better mind was seen in the prac- 
tical unanimity with which the people rose against 
the reactionary element when it attempted to bring 
back the old militaristic regime. Another straw 
which shows which way the wind is blowing is a 
pamphlet of recent date and wide circulation in 
Berlin, entitled ‘‘Lille.’’ With German thorough- 
ness and unbiased truthfulness the whole story of 
the deportations is told. Documentary evidence is 
given for the acts of brutality that stained the 
record of high officers and private soldiers alike. 
Guilty men are mentioned by name. The author 
says that it is facts like these which have made 
Germany an outcast among the nations. In plac- 
ing the blame upon the military machine, the fol- 
lowing striking words are used: 

The German statesman who has to deal with the after- 
effects of acts such as these, the German woman who suffers 
from the effect of the blockade in the insufficient diet of her 
children, the scientist, the business man, who in vain look 
for the open hand of friendship, they should know why. 
And no matter whether sufferers themselves or not, German 
hearts may protest against acts of senseless and shameless 
force which they have not willed and yet not prevented ; for 
this unconcern alone they will voluntarily submit to the 
duty of penitence and purgation. 

* * * 

We are printing this week expositions of the 
Sunday-school lessons and of the young people’s 
topics for two weeks. The reason for this is 
found in the slowness of the mails, which results 
in delayed delivery in some sections of the coun- 
try. By publishing hereafter these expositions one 
week earlier than we have been doing, we are sure 
that they will reach all our subscribers in good sea- 
son for profitable use. 
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SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE EARTHQUAKES IN GUATEMALA CITY TWO YEARS AGO 


The Gospel in Central America 
Regional Conference in Guatemala City, March 24-29, 1920 


BY CLIFTON D. GRAY 


T is almost as hard for a poor man to get out of Guatemala 
as for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven—this is 
the verdict of one delegate to the regional conference of 
mission workers in Central America held in Guatemala 

City March 24-29 under the auspices of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America. Vaccination certificates, registra- 
tion for six successive days at the steamship offices before 
leaving the capital, visés of one sort or another, minute exami- 
nation of baggage to prevent taking of contraband out of the 
country were among the barriers imposed upon the exodus of 
the nearly two-score visitors and delegates from other Central 
American countries and from the United States who had been 
in attendance. 

This was the last one of several regional conferences 
which have grown out of the Congress on Christian Work in 
Latin America held in Panama early in 1916, the purpose of 
which has been to carry into effect the great ideal of the most 
significant ecumenical gathering ever held in the western hem- 
isphere, namely, the substitution of cooperation for competition 
on the mission fields of Latin America. 

The personnel of the Guatemala conference included four 
representatives of the Interchurch World Movement, four Meth- 
odists, sixteen Presbyterians and twenty Baptists. In addition 
to these delegates, there were present as corresponding mem- 
bers ten representatives of the Central American Mission, five 
representatives of the Friends, five from the Church of the 
Nazarene and a few representing other boards or independent 
missions, bringing the total at- 
tendance up to sixty-eight. The 
Baptist delegation included Secy. 
Lemuel Call Barnes, Supt. C. S. 
Detweiler, Clifton D. Gray, man- 
aging editor of Tur BAPTIST, all 
representing the board of the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society; Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 
Hilton, a new missionary fam- 
ily; Rev. D. A. Wilson, Miss E. 
M. Blackmore, Miss Dora De- 
Moulin and two native workers, 
from Nicaragua; Rev. William 
Keech, Rey. EB. L. Humphrey, 
Rev. J. G. Todd, Miss May Covy- 
ington, Miss Eva Garcia, Miss 
Martha Howell and four native 
workers, from El Salvador. 

Although two years have 
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elapsed, but little headway seems to have been made in| 
ing away the ruins left by the earthquakes that brougl 
aster upon the city in the weeks that followed Christma 
1917. Most of the public buildings and the churches are} 
as they were at that time and miles and miles of stree 
still filled with the debris of fallen walls. As may be sit 
the accompanying picture, although shaken from its pe} 
in front of the cathedral, the head of Moses still stand)’ 
bowed amidst the bludgeonings of chance,” to adapt He\ 
well-known line. The superstitious, who seem to be in th: 

\ 


jority in this part of the world, of course regard it as a mi 
but it is not nearly so providential as the escape of the 
flat-bed press of the Presbyterians hardly ‘two blocks 
whose foundation remained firm in the midst of falling | 
and floors as unstable as the waves of the sea. All in all} 
temala City reminds one of Douai or Bapaume, although | 
cities of northern France devastated by the Boche in his H 
for Weltmacht will probably be rebuilded long before thit 
in manyana land is restored to its former beauty. 
But there are some things worse than earthquakes. | 
a few days in Guatemala suffice; to disclose the think\ 
guised paganism of the dominantgreligion. Could we ha’ 
mained throughout Semana Sant@s or Holy Week, evider? 
this. sort would have been greatly multiplied. As it we 
Monday after Palm Sunday we saw in Mizco, half wa 
tween Guatemala City and Antigua, the old Spanish or" 
curious procession headed by a masked figure in black 
ing a tall conical cap, folld 
by acolytes swinging cense 
fore another figure whose 
and cross-bones probably 1 
sented Death; the Virgin, 
ing upon a platform. borr 
four, followed by a half | 
women, evidently belongii 
the menage of the parish P 
dressed in brilliant colorsi 
on whose heads were elabé 
turbans after the Turkish’ 
ion, brought up the rear. 
a few hours before, in the 
ish church at San Antoniot 
writer saw offerings of sell 
kinds of fruit placed in fro 
a figure of one of the si 
Perhaps the most disgu 
sight was an image ofl 
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| Christ in the vestibule of one of the churches in Guate- 
ity, apparently in readiness to be carried through the 
in one of the approaching processions. All day Sunday 
ds of people knelt and kissed the heel of this image. 
1otograph on the opposite page does not convey a tithe 
disgusting realism of the original—almost as ugly in its 
tion as a heathen idol. Certainly the art of the descend- 
the conquistadores is as sinister as their morals. Truth 
auty belong to each other. In this part of Latin Amer- 
least, they seem to have been permanently divorced. 
* our Episcopalian friends tell us that they do not be- 
1 missionary work in Catholic countries! 

e conference in Guatemala City gives promise of far- 
ig results. For the first time 
been possible to estimate the 
at work in Central America— 
ijreign missionaries, 187 native 
and a native church of some 
lembers. This does not include 
}tistics of the Moravian mission 
oldest in Central America— 
has been working since 1846 on 
‘antic coast of Nicaragua among 
llians. This mission has 7830 
i[rs—almost as much as all other 
.s combined. Isolation is one of 
oe obstacles in Central Amer- 
ljistances are reckoned not in 
put in days. Santa Anna in 
lvador, for example, is ~three 
yurney on mule-back from Za- 
Guatemala. Tegucigalpa, the 
| of Honduras, would be less 
ulf a day by airplane from the 
salan capital, but now one must 
wait several days for a boat 
)Pacifie and then three or four 
ys are needed to complete the 
. Even within Guatemala it- 
ie points are often several 
part; it took mission workers 
oban more than a 
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native churches. It is hoped that this will be the first step 
toward the establishment of a union press which was recom- 
mended by the conference. 

Another inevitable result of the meeting in Guatemala City 
will be the carrying out of plans for the establishment of more 
thoroughgoing educational and medical work. Hitherto, the 
only work of the latter sort has been that carried on by the 
Presbyterians through their hospital in Guatemala City—not 
resumed since the earthquake—and by Dr. C. F. Secord, an in- 
dependent Baptist missionary, who, with his wife, for some 
twenty years has been doing heroic service among the Quiché 
Indians of Guatemala, with headquarters at Chichicastenango. 
It will interest many of our readerge to note that Dr. Secord 
was converted many years ago under 
the ministry of Rev. W. A. Petzoldt, 
our missionary to the Crows, then a 
pastor in Iowa. His has been the only 
ministry to that vast aboriginal tribe 
which reaches in unknown numbers 
well up toward the Mexican border. 
Who can say but that this might some 
day offer to us Baptists an “open and 
effectual” door? As to educational 
work, but little has thus far been ac- 
complished. There is crying need for 
elementary schools for the children of 
believers and for training schools for 
native workers. It is hoped that the 
establishment of several such schools 
will be accelerated by the plans 
adopted at Guatemala City. 

Probably the greatest need in Cen- 
tral America is the development of 
the Christian community, with its 
characteristic institutions and cus- 
toms, in the life of the people. The 
seed of the gospel has been sown 
widely and faithfully, but in too many 
cases the work has ceased with the 
sowing of the Word. Little groups of 
believers have not been built up into 

churches and the practi- 


vefore they could 
the conference. 
uly the only com- 
ion between the 
American capi- 
| by means of 
\S on the Pacific. 
‘our mission work 
che western pla- 
ne is sharply 
d from the low- 
ads along the At- 
\oast. It is here 
greater part of 
Jlish-speaking and 
‘dian population 
“ellowship, there- 
.ong the workers 
various missions 


cal ministry of Christ to 
the body and to the 
mind, through medicine 
and education, has failed 
to receive its proper em- 
phasis. In most places, 
the people are friendly 
and approachable. They 
are willing to be helped. 
The authorities, too, are 
as a rule sympathetic, 
especially in those coun- 
tries where the Liberal 
party is in power. The 
native churches in the 
midst of a corrupt moral 
environment have in 
self-defense been com- 
pelled to adopt what in 


ut, and this was 
) the outstanding 
if the conference. 
) understanding was reached between the workers on 
and the boards at home. Those from the United 
‘ent away with a higher appreciation of the type of 
ich is being done by some of the C. A. M. stations and 
tly by the Friends. 
of the steps taken by the conference was the estab- 
of a union paper along the lines of the one so success- 
‘Ablished in Porto Rico. It will be published by the 
rian mission press in Guatemala City, and the new 
Rev. W. B. Allison, who has built’ up in the course of 
\\!at is perhaps the finest and most up-to-date printing 
Central America. The paper, a fortnightly, will help 
hing the widely séparated mission fields with a new 
corps and in strengthening the spiritual life of the 
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some church circles in 
the United States would 
seem an attitude of ex- 
treme Puritanism. The members of the Friends churches, for 
example, will not allow in their membership those who smoke 
or those who grow tobacco. A similar attitude is maintained 
by our Baptist churches in Salvador. Sabbath observance is 
cne of the great tests, for throughout Latin America Sunday is 
the great market day. While some missionaries have yielded 
to the social pressure of this institution, others have stood out 
in their teaching for a strict observance of the Lord’s Day. 
Perhaps our native churches in Central America have some- 
thing to say to the churches at home about separation from the 
world. 

Rumors of impending revolution met us as we landed at 
Barrios and increased as we neared the capital. We did not 
know at what moment it might break out. The Unionistas, the 
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party whose purpose it has been to overthrow the government, 
were very active and already there had been one fracas in 
the streets. But day after day passed and nothing happened. 
The government took cognizance of our presence and gave 4 
formal dinner to those present from abroad which was attended 
by several ministers of state. It was an elaborate affair at 
which grape juice flowed without restraint to the great delight 
of Dr. C. E. Welch, one of the Methodist delegates, whose well- 
known beverage bids fair to make Westport as famous as Mil- 
waukee. There were other more authoritative beverages, but 
the latter were imbibed only by the representatives of the gov- 
ernment. On another day, the president of the republic, who 
has “reigned” some three and twenty years, graciously received 
several of the visitors from the United States and allowed him- 
self to be “snapped” by the photographer. The jefe politico of 
Guatemala City called the first day of our arrival and offered 
us the courtesies of the city. At one session of the conference 
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the Hon. Benton MacMillin, the American minister, forme 
ernor of Tennessee and for over twenty years in Con, 
made an address of welcome in which he expressed his }| 
sympathy with the work of the missionaries. One of the 
ing daily papers came out with an article in which it 
ciated the medical work of the Rockefeller Foundatio) 
that of Protestant missions. It is evident that the cont 
made itself felt in circles quite beyond itself and is lik 
have far-reaching results. | 

Our own Dr. L. C. Barnes, who more than any othe’ 
sponsible for calling together this last regional confe: 
presided over its sessions with grace and dignity. Dr. ¢ 
G. Inman, of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin A) 
served as secretary. Dr. W. E. Browning and Rev. C.. 
weiler acted as interpreters. As in the case of the ot 
gional conferences, a continuation committee will carry : 
work of the conference. 


Some Reasons 
Why the One Hundred Million Dollars Will Be Raised 
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IEWING in its true perspective the raising of what at 

first appeared an enormous amount of money when 

compared with anything that the churches had ever 

done, the churches are now realizing that it is the 
greatest opportunity that has ever been presented to them and 
an imminent possibility. 

There is a remarkable spirit of optimism and good cour- 
age among the ministers and lay leaders in the entire con- 
vention. The allotment of the part of the $100,000,000 that each 
church should try to raise was staggering to practically every 
one of them, but the reaction which we see now taking place 
in the Baptist churches is almost identical with that which oc- 
curred among the other bodies which have recently had sim- 
ilar propositions put before them. 

The first shock seemed to kill both pastor and people, and 
all hope seemed to be gone, but it proved to be only a case 
of suspended animation. The feeling that it is absolutely im- 
possible to raise the allotment has passed, and the same spirit 
seen in the other campaigns has taken its place. There is now 
hope as to the final outcome for the whole program, and as 
to the individual pastor and his people, they have in a vast 
majority of cases accepted the allotment and have at least de- 
termined to make it the basis of such an effort as their church 
has never in its wildest dreams conceived as within the most 
shadowy realm of possibility. 

Practically every church concerned is making the sub- 
ject a matter of earnest prayer. Very few times in history has 
the body of Christ, both individually and collectively, sought 
more earnestly to learn the Master’s will. 

But the fact that nearly all now accept the allotment and 
are making a strenuous effort to raise the amount, is the most 
encouraging feature of the whole campaign. In fact, it is a 
matter of psychology. Baptists have the money and are able 
to put over a bigger thing than $100,000,000 if it is realized 
that the Master desires it for his work, and if it is within the 
bounds of reason. 

When we stop for a moment and turn our attention from 
the great total to be raised to the amount which falls to each 
individual, we easily understand that the proposition is rea- 
sonable and feasible. A study of the accompanying chart will 
show the relations of the allotment to the local church and also 
to each member. The study is based on the amount asked 
from a church of about 200 members. For the sake of con- 
venience, in the chart the odd dollars above the $20,000 and 
the odd members are omitted, but the proportion remains 
true. The church has no wealthy members and pays its pas- 
tor $2100. 

It is interesting to note the relation of the amount allotted 
to this church to the entire amount. Each square in the larger 
chart indicates $1,000,000. The state of Illinois will raise 
$7,000,000, and of this amount the city of Chicago will probably 
take the place of honor with $3,000,000. The comparison of 
the $20,000 with the amount to be raised by the city is inter- 
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esting, and it does not look as though it will be hard t’ 

But the inset chart represents the crux of the 
Each square in this case represents $1000. In this pre 
the amounts that will be needed from each member 1 
the entire amount are shown by the blocks on top) 
$20,000 square. These figures are intensely interesting 
member of this church will need to give $100 only du) 
four-year period. That means $25 per year; and this s) 
require 50 cents only each week, or 7 1-7 cents per day. 

There is no ground for discouragement. When th 
matter is brought down to the individual, and whi 
among us who loves the Lord bases it on the same‘ 
that makes up our lives—a day at a time—there is no 
failure, but a joyous hope and a certainty of success’ 
the plans of our Saviour fills our hearts. | 
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A Review of Contemporary Denominational Biography 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


: FREDERICK L. ANDERSON 


HE chairmanship of the foreign mis- 
sion board of managers has long 
en recognized as a position of wide 
uence and exceptional responsibility. 
ose who have served the denomination 
| this capacity have been men of clear 
sion, of rare judgment and of unques- 
yned loyalty to denominational prin- 
oles. It is eminently fitting that the 
reign mission board should have elected 
of. Frederick L. Anderson as its chair- 
an, He has been one of its members 
‘ce 1916, was a member of the special 
‘mmission which visited Japan four 
‘ars ago, and he has taken unusual 
‘ins to familiarize himself with the for- 
gn mission work of the denomination. 
‘The career of this Baptist presents an 
jusual example of a worthy son of an 
ustrious father. On the roll of Bap- 
st immortals the name of the late 
* Galusha Anderson will always occupy 
jhigh place. His son Frederick was 
orm in St. Louis and educated at the 
niversity of Chicago and at its Divinity 
‘hool. Later in his career he spent 
‘most an entire year in graduate study 
Europe. In 1887 he became pastor of 
e church at Morgan Park, Ill., and two 
vars later he began his pastorate of 
relve years with the Second Church of 
ochester, N. Y. Since 1900—almost 
yenty years—he has been professor of 
ew Testament in the Newton Theologi- 
1 Institution. Through his unique gifts 
4; a teacher he has helped hundreds of 
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contemporary Baptist preachers to acquire 
a new insight into the inspiring life- 
story of the Master and the struggles 
of the early Christian church. His book, 
“The Man of Nazareth,” ranks as one 
of the outstanding contributions to the 
biography of Christ. 

Dr. Anderson has rendered a large 
denominational service through his wider 
ministry on boards and committees. He 
has twice been chairman of the Northern 
Baptist Convention program committee 
and for a number of years was a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. His work 
as chairman of the committee on De- 
nominational Day is well known by every 
pastor who makes the observance of this 
day an annual event in his church. Bap- 
tists may well be proud of what he has 
done for the cause of religious liberty. 
Notwithstanding the enormous pressure 
of his other duties, he found time to ren- 
der an important political service as a 
member of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Dr. Anderson is a man of strong per- 
sonality who exhibits that rare trait of 
being firm in conviction, yet always ready 
to reconsider a decision or opinion on 
the receipt of new information. At con- 
vention gatherings, no man is heard with 
greater respect. His constructive sug- 
gestions and his sound judgment are evi- 
dence that here is a man who thinks 
things through. 
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T has been estimated that the average 

Baptist pastorate is approximately 
four years in duration. With such fre- 
quent changes and their consequent ef- 
fect on local church activity, it is un- 
usually refreshing as well as stimulating 
to note here and there an occasional pas- 
torate which stands as a brilliant excep- 
tion to this apparent law of averages. 
For more than forty years Dr. Samuel H. 
Greene has been the honored and distin- 
guished pastor of the Calvary Church in 
the nation’s capital, one of the great 
churches in the denomination. There is 
something indefinably inspiring about a 
continuity of service such as this, for his 
Washington ministry covers a period 
longer than ten average Baptist pas- 
torates. 

Dr. Greene is a native of New York. The 
finest American blood flows in his veins, 
for he is a Son of the American Revolu- 
tion and the son of a Baptist clergyman. 
He is a graduate of Colgate University 
and of Colgate Theological Seminary. No 
less than five American universities have 
conferred upon him their honorary de- 
gree. He began his ministry at Caze- 
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novia, N. Y., and from there, in 1879, he 
went to Washington. In addition to his 
work as pastor of Calvary Church, he 
has been actively identified with another 
institution in Washington. From 1889 to 
1912—more than thirty years—he served 
as a trustee of the George Washington 
University. For two years he was chair- 
man of the board, and on two occasions, 
during the interim between presidencies, 
he served as acting-president. Like other 
contemporary leaders, he has had his 
share of general denominational service, 
Dr. Greene is a gifted and scholarly 
preacher. His messages constantly give 
evidence of an ever-deepening and en- 
larging religious experience, and because 
of this his public utterances carry with 
them an unusual element of authority. 
As a pastor, his ministry among the mem- 
bers of his church and congregation has 
been that of an ideal shepherd. AS a 
clergyman, throughout his pastorate and 
particularly during the critical years of 
the war, he has occupied a position of 
immeasurable influence at the nation’s 
capital. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate, in December, 1919, 
should have been the occasion of a re- 
markable celebration in his church. Emi- 
nent men and women in all walks of life 
paid tribute to this Baptist and his won- 
derful ministry. During the forty years 
the church membership grew from 402 to 
2606, its annual contributions from $4731 
to $73,257, and its Sunday-school enrol- 
ment from 400 to 3714. Under the min- 
istry of Dr. Greene more than 2500 souls 
have made their confession of Christ, of 
whom 2120 were baptized by him, while 
ten men were ordained to the ministry. 


This Is Your Church’s Cam- 


paign 
HE daily press frequently speaks 
about the Baptist Church in the same 
way as it speaks of the Methodist Church 
and the Presbyterian Church. It cannot 
get it into its head that there is no such 
thing as the Baptist Church. Every 
Baptist knows that such a thing does not 
exist, and anyone who tries to have any 
part in a great campaign like the present, 
discovers it with much certainty. Whether 
this is an advantage or a disadvantage, 
we are not now interested to discuss. It 

is just a fact, that is all. 

There is no Baptist Church, therefore, 
raising one hundred million dollars. There 
is no “supreme judicatory” to tell us what 
we must raise, how we must raise it, 
when we must raise it. We are simply a 
group of associated churches which of 
their own free will have determined to 
“attempt great things for God” and, be- 
cause there is strength in unity have de- 
cided to raise their portions of it in the 
same way and at the same time. 

The result of this campaign will simply 
be the added results of the efforts of all 
our churches. The full hundred million 
dollars, no more, no less, has been divided 
up among these various units. If we 
succeed, it will be because each one of 
these 10,666 churches has done its own 
part. If we fail, it will be because some 
one church in the group fails to do its 
part. There is no Baptist Church, lo- 
cated somewhere in some mysterious 
place, to succeed or fail. The success or 
failure ov this effort of associated churches 
depends just upon my church. If my 
church fails, there can be no complete 
success. 

It ought to be thoroughly understood 
that there is no camouflage about the 
matter. The whole amount has been divid- 
ed up among the churches. There is no 
mysterious Mr. Smith of whom we know 
who is going to make up the difference 
between our allotment and what we raise. 
The administrative committee has no big 
surprise up its sleeve to announce at the 
strategic moment. It does not know of 
any man or group of men who are going 
to “take up the slack.” It has not asked 
any group of men to underwrite the bal- 
ance. It is depending solely upon each 
individual church to raise its allotment. 
Moreover, there is not much expecta- 
tion that any considerable number of 
churches will raise much more than 
their allotments. Nearly every church 
feels that its allotment is more than it 
can bear. Some churches, in a spirit of 
great determination and devotion, will 
do as the Connellsville Church has done 
and overscribe its allotment. But the 
number of such churches will not be 
legion. We cannot count much upon 
them. Sifted down to the basal facts, it 


is just simply a question as to whether 
my church will raise its full quota. We 
shall have to reverse the scriptural in- 
junction in this case. Each one must 
think now not of the things of others, 
but of his own things. We are not con- 
cerned now with Peter’s question, “What 
shall this man do?” The only question 
now is, ‘What shall my church do?” 

This campaign is going to put a great 
practical test to our system of independ- 
ent churches. Is it possible for such a 
system of independent units to cooperate 
sufficiently to put through a great effort 
like this? That is the question. The Me- 
thodists have proved that a great central- 
ized organization like theirs can do it. 
Can independent Baptists do the thing? 
That is the question we are facing. 

Because we believe supremely in this 
independent system of associated churches, 
our church is going to do its utmost to 
demonstrate that it can be done. How 
about your church, brother? 


Local Church Payments on the 
$100,000,000 Fund 


EVERAL methods of handling the pay- 
ments after May 2 may be used. 

1. It is probable that the largest gifts 
will be paid in monthly, quarterly or 
even annually by check to the local church 
treasurer of benevolences, to be forwarded 
by him to the director of promotion for 
the state, who will forward it with his 
monthly remittances to the office of the 
General Board of Promotion in New York. 

2. For the great majority of givers, it 
is desirable that the payments be made 
weekly, both because this is almost the 
only way in which our members will be 
able to meet such large pledges, and in 
order that we may not lose the benefit 
of the scriptural and educative plan of 
weekly giving which our denomination 
has been building up for several decades. 

8. While it would be possible for all 
offerings to the One Hundred Million 
Dollar Campaign to be made separately, 
in envelopes prepared for that purpose, 
it will be desired by many, and perhaps 
the most, of our churches to retain their 
duplex envelope system, especially since 
they have a supply for the year 1920 
which will have been but one-third used by 
May 1; and the furnishing of new enve- 
lopes to the whole denomination in one 
month from this time would be a great 
expense and an almost impossible task 
in point of time. 

4. The Hundred Million Campaign 
pledges cover the apportionment part of 
the old church budget of beneficences, 
home and foreign missions, Publication 
Society, Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board, Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, state con- 
ventions, and the standard city mission 
societies. But these pledges are to be 
handled in a lump sum and not distri- 
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buted by the church among the varioy 
items. Other objects not-included in th 
Survey upon which the Hundred Millio 
Campaign is based may be added as her, 
tofore to the lump sum and the percen| 
ages of the total figured out. Or the forn 
er subscription for these items could } 
continued, but this amount should } 
additional to and not included in th 
amount pledged to the $100,000,000 Gan 
paign. The duplex envelopes could the 
be used as heretofore. 


Now or Never 


Twelve Millions to Care for the Minister 
and Missionaries 


O less strong than the above is th 
statement of Secy. Tomlinson of th 
Ministers and Missionaries  Benef 
Board. We must succeed in the $100,00) 
000 campaign to secure our full $12,000 
000, which, as determined by actuarie 
of leading life-insurance companies, j 
absolutely essential to adequate provisio 
for the disabled and retired beneficiarie 
of this board. There never has been suc 
a favorable time as now to urge this a 
one of the first claims upon us, a claii 
not of charity but of simple justice, | 
we fail now, Dr. Tomlinson feels that w 
shall not succeed later. 
It is a serious fact that an impressio 
has gone abroad, because of the generou 
response to the appeals of the board, the 
the necessary amount has been subseribe 
This is far from being true. Less tha 
half of the total required is now in hani 
It must be completed. The whole moy: 
ment must succeed in order that this pai 
of it shall not suffer. 
Let us take care, well and at once, ¢ 
these faithful servants of the cross. Whé 
blessing this ministry will bring to thos 
who receive it and who render it. Lette 
of appreciation such as the followiaa al 
proof of that: 
Kansas: “My age (seventy-four)) ‘fo 
bids me being a pastor. The end of m 
last money was in sight when your grat 
was received. Never before had.I bee 
in such straits. I had tried to secur 
work in our department stores, but m¢ 
the same result—‘You are too old.’ Pleas 
present to the board my personal thank 
for the grant.” 
Nebraska: “I have been in the ministr 
fifty-five years. I shall be eighty-four 
next October. My wife is eighty-one an 
has been bed-ridden two years, total] 
helpless. She is unable even to sit up q 
feed herself, even to take anything i 
her hands. We try to live on the gra 
you send us. I have taken the Examiné 
under its various names for fifty-fiv 
years, and my subscription runs out th 
first of July. I shall have to drop 
which I dislike to do. Since I have be 
shut in with my wife it has provided ov 
Sunday reading.” ; 
Indiana: 


“I wish the donors who ha\ 
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le it possible for us worn and needy 
chers to be relieved in our old age 
ized the peculiar thrill that comes to 
hen we are remembered. I _ hope 
to be of some use to the Master.” 
‘ew York: “Only God knows the 
ggle of the past few years. It has 
a hard problem ever since I have 
1 left alone with two boys to bring 
Sometimes I have thought I should 
my reason. I cut out meat, then 
er, and got where I could not see how 
uld cut out anything more. This let- 
informing me of the grant you made, 


~ 


id.” 

node Island: “I do not know how to 
‘domy thanks and appreciation for 
> Jetter with its enclosure. It is such 
‘dsend to me and mine. It has enabled 
o rent a little cottage for $8 per 
‘th which will answer for a home. I 
= been taking in washing and sewing 
eep my home and to help to educate 
children. I promised my dear hus- 
1 on his dying bed that I would try 
ive them both a good education, and, 
orother, God alone knows what I have 
» through to do it, but they are worth 
Ten years ago today I was 900 miles 
1 home, with a dead husband and 
‘small children and heavily in debt 
only $2.50 to my name. His sickness 
| all that we had. I want to thank 
‘and all who have helped for this won- 
ul lift of my load.” 

vine: “Words cannot express the 
itude that Mr. S—— and I feel toward 
and the board for this grant. It 
128 just when I did not know which 
| to turn except to the Lord, but I 
that God would come to our help as 
as so often done. I was not expecting 
,money so soon, even if my request 
_been granted. I can truly say the 
F has been good to us.” 


: Churches Get Their Quotas 


tACTICALLY all of the states have 
by this time distributed their church 
as for the One Hundred Million Dol- 
‘Campaign, though the reports from 
i one-third of the states have not 

received at headquarters at this 
ng. It is unnecessary to say that 
> quotas constitute a somewhat 
lie prescription for the average Bap- 
ee but with few exceptions the 
ches seem ready, as individuals, to 
y what the denomination as a whole, 
ming with the Denver convention, 
taken as its goal. 

one knew, before these returns 
' in, what conditions would be re- 
d, since it is for our denomination 
‘unprecedented experience. These 
QS, made out on substantially the 
| basis for the whole denomination, 
» that our New World Movement, on 
nancial side, is even more of a demo- 
© one than had been anticipated. 
‘© are few quotas amounting to half 
lion or more, though some churches 
voluntarily taken their place in that 

It was thought that it would be 
rative that a considerable percentage 
he $100,000,000 should be assumed in 
‘ large quotas, Evidently from these 
‘ts it is the rank and file of the 
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mean more than you can _ under-' 


churches who will carry this campaign 
to victory. This is the more desirable, 
but the more difficult task. It means 
that the campaign must enlist the whole 
denomination; that the fate of the cam- 
paign will depend at least as much upon 
the churches with quotas of $10,000 or 
less as upon those with $100,000 or more, 
for there are such a host of the former. 
The Standard Plan of Campaign will, if 
given a fair chance, work wonders in our 
churches in eight short days. 

As in a great political campaign there 
are subtle emotions and ideas which 
sweep over the country and are only re- 
vealed by election day, so in this cam- 
paign, waves of loyalty or of lukewarm- 
ness, which may radiate from different 
foci, will determine the result on May 2 
and reveal the measure of Northern Bap- 
tist devotion to Christ and his kingdom. 


Analysis of the Quota Reports 


1. Twenty-one state conventions had 
reported their church quotas up to April 
7, and in addition Chicago Association 
and First Indianapolis quotas were re- 
ported, though their state reports have 
not yet arrived. 

2. The reports cover states with about 
two-thirds of the one hundred millions 
included in their quotas. Some of the 
strongest states, e.g. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois (outside of Chicago), Rhode Is- 
land and Southern California, are yet to 
report. 

3. In the four classes into which these 
reports have had their quotas from $50,- 
000 and upward divided, there are four 
churches in Class A, with total quotas of 
a little more than two millions; nine in 
Class B, with a little less than three mil- 
lions; forty-two in Class C, with nearly 
six millions, and 158 in Class D, with 
nearly ten millions. The four classes ag- 
gregate 213 churches and more than $20,- 
000,000 in their quotas, an average of 
about $100,000 apiece. (Class A: Churches 
with quotas of $500,000 or more. Class 
B: Churches with quotas of from $250,- 
000 to $500,000. Class C: Churches with 
quotas of from $10v,000 to $250,000. Class 
D: Churches with quotas of from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 

4. Though the large list is not here 
given, the reckoning has been made for 
Class EH, consisting of churches’ with 
quotas of from $25,000 to $50,000. It is 
found that there are 296 of these, with 
quotas aggregating $10,274,332. These 
figures bring the aggregate of churches 
to 509, and of quotas to $30,750,000, an 
average of about $60,000 each. 

5. Thus it appears that 5 per cent of 
Northern Baptist churches have a little 
more than 30 per cent of the $100,000,000 
assigned to them. The remaining 95 per 
cent of the churches should be able to 
bear the remainder, especially as some 
of our strongest states and churches have 
yet to report. 

6. It is clear, however, from the re- 
ports received, that the burden is widely 
distributed and not placed upon a few. 
If the classification went one step further, 
to quotas of from $10,000 to $25,000, it 
would doubtless exceed all preceding 
classes. The enlisting of the whole de- 
nomination in an effort to equal or ex- 
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ceed the quotas is the more peremptory 
necessity on that account. No accurate 
data are at hand as to the acceptance of 
quotas by the churches, except in individ- 
ual cases. 


One Hundred Million Dollars 


Where Will It All Go? 
NE hundred million dollars is a large 
sum of money. How are the Bap- 
tists to spend this amount? That is a 
most important question. 

Below you will find the answer. There 
are two budgets, one for permanent equip- 
ment and one for operating expenses, 

The $64,368,156 for permanent equip- 
ment includes, on the foreign field, for 
example, nineteen hospitals, five indus- 
trial schools, seventy-five church build- 
ings, seventy-six dormitories for students, 
241 new schools, including kindergartens 
and colleges, and 188 residences for our 
new missionaries. 

On the home field it includes buildings 
for our Negro schools and our schools in 
Latin America, training schools for mis- 
sionaries to the new Americans, many 
church buildings in pioneer fields and a 
large number of community buildings 
which are to be Christian centers among 
our great multitudes in the cities. 

This budget also includes $30,000,000 
for the endowment and equipment of our 
schools and colleges where our own boys 
and girls are to be educated. 

It seems like a large investment, but 
it is none too large to meet the most 
pressing needs. 

The operating budgets represent the 
amounts which are needed to provide for 
the current expenses of our missionary 
work at home and abroad. 

PERMANENT EQUIPMENT TO RE SECURED BY APRIL i 
1924 


Horgthe. foreign, fleld.d stewed ydes $10,646,656 
For the home field— 


The national societies........... 7,148,500 

The state conventions.......... 5,627,500 

The) -cityWsocietiess .2o..050Iw. . 2,935,500 
For the Ministers and Missionaries 

SENG) Teh ies oe Meio ctciimace oi bole tral aiicke os Rada daca 8,000,000 
For general education............. 30,010,000 


Total for permanent equipment... $64,368,156 


TOTAL PROPOSED OPERATING BUDGETS FOR 1919-1924 
Honsthe toreipm Meld sacscs ace eee Ole, LOle49 > 
For, the home field— 

The national societies........... 7,495,923 

Mhetstate Cony CntiOns ps ec dete 6,133,949 

Ald OTN SH ACTOS SY Shs TS Phe nee eee 1,878,932 
For the Ministers and Missionaries 

Board SPRUE, Sa RE 550,500 
For general education............. 930,000 
For religious education............ 2,346,125 
For the Northern Baptist Conven- f 

AION ne ieerte sist eC ere cere sieveip se a sraremn s/t 60,000 
For the Baptist Young People’s 

Wnion tds ni? cs..rsee eid. ee Pade 75,000 
For the Board of Promotion and 

TOTETOSCIV GC PUG ov tsan nd bitesib o tieass 4,000,000 
Total operating budget for five 

VEars vhs siews . Va GOL. SB S6a LSet 
Total requirements before April 1, 

UE en we creletrce ee ager arse 6 a nie a 8.6 $100,000,000 


How Do We Know the Money Will Be 
Wisely Used? 

First: It will be invested by boards 
made up of experienced men and women 
who have spent years studying the prob- 
lems under their administration. 

Second: These boards have been un- 
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der the constant necessity of paring down 
budgets, denying legitimate claims, de- 
clining to provide for pressing needs, be- 
cause the money was not available. Will 
they not now become reckless? They 
cannot. While they will have more 
money than before, yet the imperative 
needs have already far outrun the pro- 
posed budgets. It must be the same old 
process of paring down. 

Third: The money will be spent in ac- 
cordance with plans made out far in ad- 
vance of the campaign, as a result of care- 
ful studies and surveys, before the great 
campaign was dreamed of. 


Am I Enough of a Christian ? 


S a business man, with a practical 

device for mankind in which you 
believed thoroughly, would you neglect 
an opportunity to carry it into thirty-six 
states of this land and fourteen foreign 
countries? Surely not, if it were a mat- 
ter of steel knives or harvesting ma- 
chines or soap! Yet what else is as 
practical as Christianity? For it offers 
mankind the word of God, sharper than 
any two-edged sword, to divide truth 
from error; it goes into a world with 
fields white unto the _ harvest, and 
although the laborers are few, everything 
from book-learning to vegetable raising is 
taught to the hungry peoples; it says to 
every man, “Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow,” 
—and proves it: proves it by 72,000 na- 
tives in India who have faced persecution 
and famine and sword to join our Baptist 
churches, proves it by 75,000 Baptists in 
Burma, by other thousands of Baptists in 
Assam, in China, in Japan, in the Philip- 
pines, in darkest Africa, and by unnum- 
bered thousands scattered in all our 
American churches. Having led them the 
first mile of their journey toward God, 
are we to forsake them to their own de- 
vices, seeing that they are yet “as sheep 
without a shepherd’? 

As the mother of a family, with the 
care of little children in your keeping, 
mentally take away all the doctors from 
your town, silence the board of health, 
abandon the sewage system, clog up the 
plumbing and the gas pipes, smash all the 
windows, lock the doors of all the hos- 
pitals, drive away all the nurses, break 
all the medicine bottles in every drug 
store, board up all the schools, destroy 
all the libraries, nail up all the churches, 
make a bonfire of all the Bibles, and see 
if you care to live in such a strangely 
empty place! Yet this is a most sketchy 
outline of the ordinary omissions of pa- 
gandom, where generation after genera- 
tion brought up in such a land-of-minus- 
quantities is steeped in ignorance and 
superstition. They look to you to walk 
the second mile with them today, so that 
tomorrow they may adequately teach 
their own children the simple principles 
of sanitation, education and true religion. 

As a student, picture what your pros- 
pects would be if you were so eager for 
learning that you walked day after day 
with your clothes done up in a bundle, 


only to find the Baptist school literally . 


crowded to the door, with no _ possible 
room for one more pupil. Consider how 
thwarted all your plans would be! How 


meager your preparation for meeting life! 
How shallow all your hopes! Yet most 
of our Baptist schools in Porto Rico and 
Cuba are overcrowded almost beyond en- 
durance, as are also the schools in the 
South for Negroes and those throughout 
the Orient. Nobody else is in any least 
sense responsible for these Baptist 
schools but Baptists like yourself and 
myself. Having started them, shall we 
willingly keep them inadequate? Shall 
we knowingly turn away hundreds upon 
hundreds of would-be scholars? Shall 
we cripple all the good of the past by 
neglect of the future? Shall we act thus 
all for the sake of keeping to ourselves 
some money? 

The shock of the amount we each name 
in our hearts as the least we dare give 
would actually seem as nothing if it were 
for the use of our immediate family. The 
whole truth of the matter is, we have 
given too long in a rut—a pleasantly con- 
servative rut which seemed ample, because 
the real magnitude of the Baptist task 
had never dawned on us. The Survey 
has opened up vista on vista until a new 
world becomes a possibility, and we each 
ask ourselves seriously, “Am I, or am I 
not, enough of a Christian to pass Chris- 
tianity on, even at a sacrifice to myself?” 


Important Facts Regarding 
Exemption of Gifts from 


Income Tax 


HE federal income tax law allows all 

individuals to take as a deduction 
from their net taxable income all pay- 
ments to charitable, benevolent and edu- 
cational corporations to the extent of not 
more than 15 per cent of that taxable 
income. While it is only the gifts to in- 
corporated organizations which are thus 
exempt, the General Board of Promotion 
announces, upon competent legal author- 
ity, that “the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion is such a corporation; likewise all 
the organizations for which the boards 
of promotion are acting in collecting the 
one hundred million dollar fund are 
exempt institutions under the law.” 

The same legal authority declares that 
the same exemption holds good under the 
New York income tax law “in so far as 
the corporations are organized under the 
laws of the state of New York.” It is 
presumed that the situation is the same 
in the few other states having state in- 
come tax laws. 

Our legal adviser informs us also that 
gifts of stocks or bonds to our fund en- 
title the donor to ‘take as an exemption 
the cost price of those securities if pur- 
chased subsequently to March 1, 1913, or 
their market value on March 1, 1918, if 
purchased prior to that time. For in- 
stance, if a man bought a bond in 1918 for 
$900 and gave that over to the Board of 
Promotion he could take a deduction for 
$900, notwithstanding the fact that it 
might not be worth more than $800 on 
the day he made the gift.” 

There is also a significant suggestion 
in the fact that even the federal income 
tax law recognizes 15 per cent as a reas- 
onable proportion of one’s income to be 
given to beneficence, that many of us 
should plan to exceed the ordinary 10 per 
cent. 


7 
THE BAPTYsS 


Why So Much for Educatic 


T HE question is being asked as, 
why the budget for the New We 
Movement contains such a large ij, 
for Christian education — $30,010, 
This is a legitimate question and we h 
no hesitancy in giving a full answer, 

It is not strange that this questior 
raised, for this is the first time in 
history that we have ever attempted, 
raise such a sum for our schools. H; 
tofore we have always treated our sch; 
as local institutions. Their constitue 
has been limited to a narrow territ; 
Newton Theological Institution, for ; 
ample, has always had to depend w 
the generosity of New England Bapt;: 
despite the fact that it has been train 
students from all parts of our cow 
and has been sending ministers into e.: 
corner of our territory. Des Moines } 
lege has had to depend largely upon: 
interest of Iowa Baptists and Ott 
upon the Baptists of Kansas. 

This short-sighted policy has worke| 
the detriment of our institutions, w’ 
development has been seriously reta:: 
thereby. While other denominations }| 
nationalized their schools we Tiaye| 
sisted on localizing ours. 

For the first time now we have tu 
about face and have accepted these i 
tutions as the wards of the whole! 
nomination. As a denomination } 
voted at Denver to get behind our w) 
educational system and make it equi 
the best. It is a new policy, to be i 
but we have adopted it none too ‘ 
The development of education is goin 
so rapidly that we must act promptl)! 
decisively to catch up. 

But is not $30,010,000 a very large! 
to put into these schools? It may : 
such in the aggregate, but when it i] 
membered that there are fifty institu’ 
to be assisted, the amount does not 
so large. It makes an average Of | 
$600,000 for each school, though } 
money will not be distributed in thats 
Each institution will receive in ac! 
ance with its needs, as these may ap 

Do our schools need any such |! 
Those who know the situation intim‘ 
know that the needs are much gr! 
than can be met by these funds. 
need new dormitories, new S¢i 
buildings, new libraries and new chit 
Students are pressing into the co) 
in such unprecedented numbers that 
present equipment is not sufficien| 
the emergency in scarcely any instit' 
Remember, these are our children! 
are knocking at the doors. 

These schools need endowment av 
ately. No one can view the present! 
cational situation without dismay. | 
the primary school to the universit 
demand is for teachers, more tea? 
still more teachers. But the ni! 
grows constantly less. The salarie:! 
so small, while the openings in bul 
are so alluring, that thousands of teal 
are dropping out of the profession. 
situation is alarming. We cannot! 
sibly recruit new teachers to train? 
children unless our schools can ; 
them a living wage. To do this! 
schools must have more income, ant 
calls for more endowment. We i 
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ting aside $18,000,000 for endowment. The 
‘income of that is only $900,000, which 
would permit an increase of only $500 
per year for each of our 1800 teachers. 
/The income of carpenters, masons, chauf- 
» feurs, plumbers, has increased a good 
deal more than that. Remember, these 
are your children for whom these teachers 
are engaged. Do you want them to have 
adequate instruction from competent men 
-and women? That is what we are trying 
' to provide for you in this campaign. 

_ We are planning a great expansion of 
-our work at home and abroad. We can 
_expand it only through the lives of a 
much larger number of young men and 
: women who will become messengers of 
-the gospel. But they must be trained, 
highly trained, to meet the new world 
- conditions. No others can do it. Where 
_ are they to be trained? Do we want to 
depend on other denominations to train 
them for us, or do we want to give them 
the training ourselves? That will necessi- 
tate better schools. But we cannot carry 
, out our missionary program otherwise. 
| It is better schools or no adequate mis- 
} sionary program. 

Thirty million dollars! Yes, that is a 
large sum of money. The Methodists re- 
cently raised thirty-five million for this 
purpose. They are now planning for a 
new fund more than twice as large. For 
the sake of our children, for the sake 
of our missionary program, for the sake 
of our position of leadership in the world, 
we must raise this full one hundred mil- 
lion dollar fund that we may have thirty 
millions for these schools. 


The Call of the Schools 


N all that has been written in the 

furtherance of our campaign there 
have been no weightier words than the 
following from some of those whom we 
| have entrusted with the education of our 
youth and their preparation for lives of 
influence and leadership. Our schools are 
our choicest gift to our children. Never 
was their call more insistent than now, 
as witness these words of those who have 
given their lives to the work of Christian 
education: 

Emory W. Hunt, Bucknell University: 
“As the spiritual is the paramount issue 
in life, we cannot be content with any 
education which gives it a secondary 
place, or none. If our churches are to 
continue to be vital forces, we must re- 
produce such leaders and teachers as 
have made our history. Only teachers 
of vital spiritual experience and convic- 
tion will produce such in the numbers 
needed. The effective method is conta- 
gion. We must be what we teach. Only 
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boards of trustees to whom these interests - 


are supreme will take the necessary care 
to choose such teachers. There are ob- 
vious reasons why the great majority of 
Christian workers have come from Cbhris- 
tian schools and colleges. These reasons 
still operate. The church cannot afford to 
save money by abandoning her children— 
the Christian colleges. This campaign 
affords a unique opportunity to strengthen 
our work at the vital point.” 

George Edwin Horr, Newton Theological 
Institution: “It is frequently said that 
a man has a right to think as he pleases. 


That is just what no living soul has any 
right to do. His only right is to think 
according to the facts of the case and 
according to the laws of thought. Baptist 
churches are democracies, and democracy 
is the most perilous form of government, 
whether in church or in state, unless its 
members are not only moral but thorough- 
ly instructed and highly intelligent. A 
monarchy or an oligarchy can get on very 
well even if the majority of the people 
are ignorant and prejudiced. An Epis- 
copal or Presbyterian form of church 
government could tolerate what would 
ruin a Baptist church. And yet, as a 
matter of fact, Baptists have been singu- 
larly indifferent to the thorough educa- 
iton of their ministers, to say nothing of 
their laity. We are just beginning to 
awaken to the situation, and to see that 
if we are to exist and to give the import- 
ant truths for which we stand the influ- 
ence in the world to which they are en- 
titled, we must strengthen and enlarge 
every branch of our educational work.” 

W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University: 
“Our denomination is rich in energy and 
loyalty; it has never been eager to give 


‘the best training to its best young people. 


Now we stand at the parting of the ways. 
Are we content with the past, or shall 
we furnish trained leaders, of clear vision, 
broad horizon and forward look to our 
marching hosts? The month of April will 
decide.” 

J. W. Bailey, Colorado Woman's Col- 
lege: “The greatest challenge of the pres- 
ent time is the challenge for leadership. 
No one can lead who is not properly quali- 
fied, who has not been trained and dis- 
ciplined, and who has not had his mind 
and sympathies enlarged and his grasp 
of situations clarified and strengthened. 
Spiritual leadership is produced by spirit- 
ual contacts and in spiritual atmos- 
pheres. Our denominational institutions 
occupy a crucial postion in our whole de- 
nominational system. This New World 
Movement should result in a deepened 
interest and an enlarged conception of the 
significance both for the denomination 
at large and for the young people of the 
denomination who are to be trained. 
More than any other people, we must be 
educated. If we fail here, we will fail 
everywhere. If we win here, we stand 
a chance of winning elsewhere.” 


Clarence A. Barbour, Rochester Theo- 
ligical Seminary: “These are moment- 
ous days for the cause of Christian edu- 
cation in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. We in the seminary at Rochester, 
as others elsewhere, are trying in love 
and reverence to train and to send forth 
prophets of the living God to become 
teachers and pastors of the people. This 
we cannot do unless men come to us 
from the colleges. The records show that 
a large majority of our students come 
from Christian schools, and in the main 
from our Baptist schools. The success 
of the New World Movement means life 
to our Baptist schools. Failure, though 
unthinkable, would mean discouragement 
to all of them and death to some of them. 
Now is the time to act. If we do not act, 
and act now, regrets will be unavailing, 
for the loss will be irreparable.” 


Milton G. Evans, Crozer Theological 
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Seminary: “The Christian church con- 
quers the world by bringing every thought 
of man into captivity to Jesus Christ. 
It is to make ‘thoughts’ Christian that 
our Christian academies, colleges and 
theological schools exist. These institu- 
tions are our most effective evangelizing 
agencies. It is their passion to make 
Christian students thoughtful so that in 
whatever profession they may enter at 
graduation they make all their plans sub- 
ject to the will of Christ. It is by Chris- 
tian education alone that the church can 
be made a permanent factor in human 
society.” 


Shall We Get the Men? 


An Answer to a Question 
Asked 


By P. H. J. Lerrico 


HALL we get the young men and wo- 
men to enable us to use wisely and 
effectively the great fund to be provided 
by the Hundred Million Dollar Campaign? 
Most emphatically, yes! Upon two con- 
ditions: That we attack the problem of 
securing the men with the same earnest- 
ness and vigor with which we are carry- 
ing on the effort to secure funds, and that 
we are faithful in prayer to the Lord of 
the harvest that he thrust forth laborers. 
Are there indications that these con- 
ditions are being measurably fulfilled? 
Unquestionably. Prayer grows in value 
and fervency that the impulsion of God’s 
purpose for world redemption may compel 
men into his service. Listen to the peti- 
tions offered from pulpit, in prayer meet- 
ing and in conference, and note it for 
yourself. At every meeting held in con- 
nection with the New World Movement 
stress is laid upon the spiritual requisites 
to success, and earnest prayer is offered 
that in seriously scrutinizing their finan- 
cial possibilities men may no less serious- 
ly inquire how God would have them use 
their personal powers. 

There is a new realization upon the 
part of pastors of the power God has 
given them to call men definitely into 
his service. Numerous letters are received 
from pastors in all parts of the country 
regarding possible candidates for mis- 
sionary service. The pastor is the man 
of all men to discover the possible recruit 
and to give him the initial impulse which 
may determine his future. A letter from 
one pastor pointed out a young man splen- 
didly equipped for agricultural work in 
India. Another wrote of a builder. Many 
have put us in touch with those who will 
ultimately be prepared for ministerial 
and educational work. One letter sug- 
gested a printer. We want more of these 
letters. Will not some pastor introduce 
us to a sailor missionary? And are there 
not more builders in your church mem- 
bership prepared to use their experience 
abroad? 

Are there indications of a quickened 
response among young people? Without 
doubt. For the past year the volume of 
correspondence in respect to life work 
has steadily increased. It indicates that 
young men and women are giving serious 
thought to the world situation and their 
own duty in respect to it. Many of these 
are boys and girls in the Sunday schools. 
Their hearts have been stirred by the 
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war and its aftermath of uncertainty 
and human need. They want to know 
upon what lines they ought to pursue 
their education to fit themselves to the 
best advantage into the structure of 
Christian service. There are also young 
men and women in all stages of prepara- 
tion. Many have held tenaciously to the 
purpose of serving God abroad through 
years of hard, grinding study, handi- 
capped not infrequently by the necessity 
for making their own way through school 
and college. 

Some are just now reaching the com- 
pletion of their work of preparation, with 
ripened powers and matured minds. Few 
of them complete their educational work 
without having also acquired invaluable 
experience in the actual field of life’s 
endeavor. Many of them bear the indeli- 
ble mark of the battlefields of France. 

An encouraging assurance of the new 
interest among students is the increase 
both in the membership and in the activi- 
ties of the Student Volunteer Band in the 
colleges. To those who are familiar with 
Student Volunteer activities of past days, 
it would seem improbable that any student 
could have escaped without a fair under- 
standing of the movement, but a story 
is related of a young man in a western 
college who, upon hearing an announce- 
ment of a meeting of the Volunteer Band, 
presented himself at the appointed time 
and place with a trombone ready to do his 
part. 

At Denison University there 1s now a 
Volunteer Band of fifty-eight. Even prior 
to the convention at Des Moines, new 
and vigorous developements were taking 
place among the undergraduates of this 
college. They have proposed to the Fore- 
ign Mission Society that Denison become 
responsible for furnishing all the mission- 
aries needed in our West China Mission. 
The field is a large one. Reinforcements 
of every kind are needed, and this will 
be a challenging task for Denison. It is 
the outgrowth of an interest which was 
inaugurated some years ago when an 
alumnus of Denison, Mr. Dan Dye, went 
to West China. It is of interest to know 
that one of the undergraduates who was 
active in getting the “Dan Dye” move- 
ment started was Mr. W. W. Cossum. The 
latter has now completed his course at 
Denison, has had’ vivid army and Red 
Cross experience, and is now in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago doing special study to 
fit himself for educational work in West 
China. He is already under appoint- 
ment and will be the first to go out under 
the new arrangement. 

A similar development has commenced 
at Ottawa University. The undergradu- 
ate body has become greatly interested 
in the college at Shanghai and is propos- 
ing to raise a fund to give financial sup- 
port to one of its own number who will 
probably sail for China this year. 

It is fair to reply to the question raised 
at the head of this article that the strong 
purpose and consecrated earnestness of 
the fathers and mothers which is assur- 
ing us of success in the great campaign 
for one hundred million dollars will be 
matched by the unselfish devotion of their 
sons and daughters in giving themselves 
to the interpretation of Christ to a wait- 
Ing and suffering world. 


Mr. Layman, What’s Your 
Share of the Rice? 


By CHARLES H. SEARS 


HE idea of a paid ministry in a re- 

ligious body which believes in a 
“universal priesthood” is based on the 
conviction that there should be specializa- 
tion in labor in order to get good results. 
“You preach and 1t will tend your rice 
fields,” said a Chinese Christian to 
another. On such a basis both are minis- 
ters, though one is called a “layman” and 
one a “minister.” If this is true, why 
should we expect one to grow fat and the 
other to grow lean? If they divide the 
work, then why not divide the rice with 
some equity? Mr. Layman, what share of 
the rice are you taking? 


A Four-Minute Speech 


By Ernest D. Burton 


HE world’s greatest need in this 

troublous hour is the spirit of Jesus. 
It is a disappointed and restless world 
in which we live. The hope we cherished 
so fondly that after the war there would 
be a new world, new in spirit, aim and 
achievement, has been sadly disappointed. 
On a railroad train last week I heard a 
man say that in his business he had had 
twenty strikes in thirty days. In the 
course of a journey of over 2000 miles 
I saw only one moving freight train. The 
world is restless and troubled. We are 
not disheartened. What we hoped for, 
we still believe will come. But we know 
now that the task is more difficult than 
we thought. What will bring to us the 
realization of our hopes? 

The answer is clear—clearer than ever 
before. The spirit of Jesus is the only 
force that can make the world we wish 
to see. This is not cant. This is not 
mere assertion. This is not special plead- 
ing. It is what the history of the world 
for the centuries since Jesus walked in 
Galilee has combined to prove. It would 
have been an absurdity to Caiaphas and 
Pilate and the Cesars. But the great 
laboratory of human _ experience has 
proved it. It stands out today blazoned 
in the very sky. The spirit of Jesus is 
the solvent of the world’s problems, the 
only way of safety or salvation for the 
human race. 

It is the central purpose of the New 
World Movement to make that spirit the 
controlling force of the world. It aims to 
make the spirit of Jesus control in your 
life and mine, in our inmost thought and 
our utmost act, in our homes, in our 
business, in our whole industrial system, 
in our international relations. We want 
the spirit of Jesus to rule in America and 
China and Japan and Africa. The news- 
papers report that Mr. Rockefeller said 
last Friday night that the Golden Rule 
was the only safe basis on which to do 
business. It is true of all the business in 
which men engage. 

But the New World Movement is not 
only asking us to apply the spirit of Jesus 
to a part of our lives. It is asking us 
to devote ourselves and all we have to 
the task of making it the spirit of the 
world. Tithing is a good thing, but we 
belittle the significance of this hour if 
we put much stress on it now. The ex- 
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perience of recent months has made it 
clear as never before that the business in 
which Christianity is engaged is the one 
business worth engaging in. Whatever 
the enterprise by which we _ convert 
energy into dollars, the ultimate aim of 
that enterprise and of all our efforts 
should be not self-aggrandizement, but 
human welfare. 

Some of us perhaps have been saving 
money for a home for the family, think- 
ing that if we built our house, somebody 
else would take care of the city, the na- 
tion, the world. We did well to build our 
own house, but the day has gone by when 
we can assume that someone else will 
take care of the city and the world. The 
troubles of the industrial world, the 
strife of commerce, the woes of Europe, 
come in and sit down by my side at my 
breakfast table, and I cannot shut them 
out. Weare no longer householders only, 
we are citizens of a world, and as such 
we must live. 

Jesus said, “He that saveth his life 
shall lose it’—that is, he that lives for 
himself misses the real values of life. 
Never was it so clear as it is today that 
Jesus was right. Even personal success 
is dependent on world vision. He only 
lives wisely who makes it his business 
to help make the world a good place to 
live in—not for himself, but for every- 
body. 

The real meaning of these new move- 
ments of which the New World Move- 
ment is a part is that they are calling us 
to engage in big business, the biggest 
business there is, and the best—the busi- 
ness, not of making a fortune for our- 
selves, but a home for humanity. What- 
ever the immediate task in which we are 
engaged, it calls us to make the creation 
of a new world the supreme and inclusive 
purpose of our lives. 

When we have really done that, we 
shall not find it difficult to raise the stand- — 
ard of our giving from 5 per cent to 10, 
from 10 to 20, from 20 to 40. When the 
making of a new world really counts for 
more with us than personal comfort, or 
the realization of personal ambitions, we — 
shall have no difficulty about che money. 


The New World Movement 


in the Movies 

O NE of the discoveries of our great | 
endeavor is the help, hitherto en- 
tirely unsuspected, that lies right at our 
door. Men and forces which we have 
never thought of, unless as alien or hos- 
tile, have been, it is discovered, enthusi- | 
astically one with us. There is something 
pathetic, if not tragic, in the way in 
which men and agencies of tremendous 


- influence and power have been looked at 


askance, if at all, while all the time they | 
have been our good friends. 

Baptists have wondered why so little 
notice has been taken of us in the news- 


papers. We have seen the other denomi- 
nations in evidence often in their 
columns, but almost never anything 


about ourselves. Especially have we re- 
marked the space given to the Roman 
Catholic Church and drawn sinister con-_ 
clusions accordingly. But now this is. 
all changed. We find Baptist news in con- 
spicuous plaeges in all the great dailies, 
and the explanation is simply that we 
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yt asked for what we have not had. 


news, if it is news, effectively 
ad, is just as good as any other. 
t is required is that the matter 
have real and general interest. 
w World Movement, of course, has 
's more of this to offer the news- 
‘han we have ever had before. It 
y is a new sensation to Baptists 
‘ere to meet their denomination 
‘. and so conspicuously in their 
‘pers. 
‘ow it will be a surprise to most 
‘learn that what has been said is 
rue of the motion picture houses. 
_ indeed, find them ready to give 
* help in the war drives, when 
played slides freely and gave op- 
iy to minute men and other 
‘; to address their audiences. But 
ir enterprising publicity depart- 
‘rned to them for a like help in 
( World Movement it is safe to 
. not one Baptist in a thousand 
lave thought of looking their way 
‘ur work before the public. But 
‘happening now? Throughout the 
the great crowds in attendance 
; places of entertainment are 
' there, with much other news of 
‘2 and uplifting character, of the 
‘(New World Movement and the 
000 Campaign. 

tters that are received at head- 
| every day from the proprietors 
notion-picture houses whom we 
ed to display our slides, are in 
‘est spirit and show a quick ap- 
n of our purpose to make a bet- 
d, and a genuine desire to co- 
‘vith us by granting our requests. 
\t do better in illustration of this 
(present a few of these letters, 
ieak for themselves: 
‘ved yours of March 29, and will 
|we will be glad to run the slide 
t therein. We are always glad 
vate with any person or organi- 
iat is working for the betterment 
‘intry. We hope that the churches 
(ze what a big part the average 
‘dicture of today is playing in 
up the country. When every- 
‘izes the great part pictures are 
hey will not only stop knocking 
‘ictures, but will encourage them. 
‘illing to do our part, and I think 
ind that the majority of moving- 
-€n are willing to do their part, 
will all greatly appreciate it if 
ih people will help the theater 
at better pictures and better at- 
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‘e in receipt of yours of March 
(ng plate to run at our picture 
2 will run this this week and are 
0 so. If you have others, we 
iad to run them also. There will 
irge for this service.” 

‘etter, together with your slide, 
oday. In relation to your New 
vement of Northern Baptists 
ee that we will be pleased to 
ith your request for about two 
Ne You, of course, realize 
‘ciate the extent of this courtesy 
jt, as we have many requests 
urs, and, as a rule, we do not 
’ advertising slides on our 
t we will make an exception to 


our rule in relation to your request, and 
wish you success with same.” 

“Send your additional slides, will be 
glad to run them for you.” 

“I received slide in good condition and 
am pleased to receive same. Will run 
all you send. Wishing you success in 
your big undertaking.” 

“T shall be pleased to run your slides 
as requested above and will gladly co- 
operate with you in every way I can for 
such a worthy undertaking.” 

“Send us your slides. We run anything 
that will help make the world better.” 

“We have received your slide and are 
running it. If there is anything else 
we can do, we will be very glad to. Wish- 
ing you success in your cause.” 


A Simple Suggestion 


ERE is the way in which one church, 

whose allotment was for $67,000, 
figured the matter out. It may help 
others: 


6 people at $5.00 per week, 208 weeks, 


10,400 
isis’ tales tials eblaiah ohalsty Mts 20,800 
10,400 


$76,960 
It will be seen that the amount raised 
includes a margin for safety of $9960. 


Se tee CNSR! oe) 6 6 0:8 Gre e,e:a/ wine ede bce 


News {Items 


“Delaware, Jay and Henry counties are 
well under way in regard to organization 
and will be ready for business in the big 
drive April 25-May 2. I have assurance 
that each church will attain its full quota. 
Also wish to assure you that we are doing 
all in our power to make the campaign a 
success.”—B, M. Lewellen, Indiana. 


* * * 


“Had great meeting at First Church, 
Denver, this morning. The laymen of the 
church were unusually responsive. Pastor 
and leading men assured me they would 
raise full allotment of $150,000."—W. H. 
Bowler, Colorado. 

* * * 


“Mason Church, with an allotment of 
$10,000, raised over $11,000 in twenty- 
five minutes this morning. First Church, 
Lansing, with an allotment of over $100,- 
000, has over $20,000 in signed prelimi- 
nary pledges. Michigan workers enthusi- 
astic.”—Smith G. Young, Michigan. 

* * * 


“Grand Rapids pushing individual work. 
Splendid conference at Port Huron. 
Things generally taking definite shape 
towards goal. Codperative effort laying 
hold of all.”—George Venn Daniels, Michi- 


gan. 
* * * 


Mrs. J. A. Wood, a member of the 
church at Willows, Cal., not waiting for 
the figures from headquarters as to the 
church quota, asked the privilege of mak- 
ing the first pledge—$1000 a year for four 
years. In the name of herself and her 
husband she assumes a yearly obligation 
greater than that of the entire church 
for last year’s budget for state convention, 
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Ministers and Missionaries Board, Berke- 
ley Divinity School, home missions, for- 
eign missions, University of Redlands, 
Publication Society, Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, and then some. 

* * * 


Our foreign-speaking churches are re- 
sponding nobly. The Serbian Church 
of Detroit, the only Serbian Baptist 
church in America, has its full quota sub- 
scribed, with one-fourth of the money in 
hand to pay by May 1. 


* * * 


Baptists were much in evidence at the 
state conference for county campaign di- 
rectors held in Cheyenne, Wyo., March 18. 
We led—much more than led. We have 
led in attendance at every Interchurch 
conference held so far. We need to lead, 
considering that of all the money to be 
subscribed by the denominations this 
year, we are to subscribe 40 per cent. We 
are underwriting our whole 100 millions 


at once, while other denominations are 
not. 


* *e & 


Arizona’s many Indian and Mexican and 
Negro churches wil] have a big part in 
raising the quota which Arizona Baptists 
have cheerfully accepted, although many 
of these churches are small and strug- 
gling. 

* * * 


The church Campaign director at Ana- 
conda, Mont., having pledged 22 per cent 
of his monthly Salary of $150 to the 
church and campaign, has now insured 
his life in favor of the New World Move- 
ment in order that he may be sure to 
meet his payments. 

* * * 


The following is from a letter from J. 
C. Austin of Portland, Ore., assistant pro- 
motional director: 

“Organization, according to the stand- 
ard plan, is progressing satisfactorily in 
our state. We believe that we will go 
‘over the top.’ One church having ninety 
members, in the interior of Oregon, whose 
building has just been burned, obtained a 
quota of $90 per capita as a basis and 
said, ‘We will raise $8100 first, then put 
on the campaign for $25,000 for our own 
church edifice.’ With many such types of 
sacrifice as this, we will gO over with a 
safe margin.” 

* * * 

The Mason Church, in Ingham County, 
Michigan, an organization with a small 
membership, has set the pace for Michi- 
gan, writes Smith G. Young of Detroit, 
state campaign director. This little 
church, on receiving its allotment in the 
$100,000,000 drive, voluntarily doubled its 
quota. 


Lost Baptists in New York City 


To Baptist Churches in Other Commun- 
ities: 

Send the names of your members, resi- 
dent in New York City; state the amount 
each might give to the New World 
Movement. New York Baptists will 
call upon them. Such gifts will be re- 
ported back to you for credit in your 
church. 

CHARLES H. SEars. 

23 E. 26th St., New York City 
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From the Editor 


EAR Friends of the Chimney Corner: 
D Should you do us the honor to recall 
our greeting in the first issue of THE 
Baptist, you will remember that our 
ideal for the Chimney Corner is not a 
place for isolated meditations, but for 
friendly councils and fellowship. 

We heartily thank our readers who, out 
of their busy lives, have found time to 
contribute to this fellowship, and we 
hope that others will use the Chimney 
Corner for a free exchange of ideas. 

The Young Reserves—your boys and 
girls, bless them!—are sending letters, 
which we wish every Baptist might read, 
telling of ways to earn money. for the 
$100,000,000 drive and asking for sugges- 
tions as to how to help on the New World 
Movement. Suppose you take part in 
this discussion. We are all boys and 
girls of larger growth. 

Do you give your children an allow- 
ance? Do you pay them for work about 
the house? Opinions differ as to the wis- 
dom of this plan. Do you _ encourage 
them to save regularly? Do your chil- 
dren give of their own earnings and Sav- 
ings, and give regularly, or do you pro- 
vide for their benevolences? What is 
your best plan for teaching your children 
thrift and generosity? 

May we hear from you? Names will 
not be used with letters if published. 

Epirok FOR THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 


Sewing the Truth 
By Rurus BRowNn 


HE wrote me that she was “still sew- 

ing the truth,” and I was thoughtless 
enough to throw the letter down on my 
desk and make merry over my wife’s 
poor spelling. It was mean of me to do 
it, for she was away at our summer home 
with several of our grandchildren, who 
were having clambakes, blueberry pies, 
green corn, vegetables and fish in abun- 
dance. And in her spare hours she was 
deep in the meetings of the sewing circle 
and- the missionary societies and heard 
the preliminary skirmishes intended to 
begin a battle for driving the village pas- 
tor from the church. 

Now, my wife is a college graduate, 
and she doesn’t often spell words incor- 
rectly. At any rate, after my face was 
straight again, it dawned upon me that 
she might have really meant ‘‘sewing”’ 
after all. 

And then I began to think over the 
forty-five years in which I had labored 
in five parishes, and of the marvelous 
work she had done to supplement my 
limited ability as a pastor and preacher. 

Well, it is hard to begin, and I must 
be brief for I have a funeral early this 
afternoon and the carriage that takes 
me to the funeral is to carry me to a 
wedding and then to another funeral. 


THE Bae 


The Chimney Corner 


In parish number one we began our 
married life, and there we found the gar- 
ments of church life frightfully torn. 
They looked like the battle-flags you see 
in state houses, locked behind glass doors. 
There was some broken glass, too, around 
that church, and bags put into the broken 


window panes; and the long funnels 
which let the smoke come out were 
cracked. Yes, and the older members 


had pulled to pieces the altar cloths of 
doctrine so fiercely that I almost des- 
paired of success. But just then my wife 
started some pink teas, brought the war- 
ring factions together, had bright music 
and light and breezy books read, and 
while the women sewed for the poor of 
the village, she, by smiles and dominos 
Ba ice-cream and angel cake, sewed the 

agged church together again, and so 
wre and secretly that no one could 
detect where and when and how she did 
the trick. It was one of the best pieces 
ot sleight of hand work I ever saw done. 
She didn’t do the mending with leather 
and nails, with tin and solder, or with 
fish glue or gimlet or waxed ends. But 
everything began to wax great in that 
church, the pulling and howling ceased, 
the church building was painted, a new 
roof built, a new furnace installed, and 


stained-glass windows were given by 
two deacons who hadn't walked in 
loving fellowship for twenty years. 


Somehow their hearts were knit together 
again, and my wife did it. Yes, I reckon 
she meant to write “sewing.” I was sow- 
ing, but she was sewing. I didn’t know 
where the seed went, but she knew where 


The Chimney Altar | 


By WALTER S. PERCY 


OUND the ancient chimney- 
hearth 

Whose crackling log its cheer shed 
forth, 


Grandfather's family circle drew 

For morning worship. Quiet grew 

The household as with reverent 
look 

Grandmother read the sacred Book 

With quavering voice; and followed 
then 

Grandfather's 
amen. 


prayer and decep 


O hallowed hour, be with us yet 

Lest olden reverence we forget 

And merely praise the quaintness 
where 

Was once the piety of prayer! 

The rather may the chimney-place 

Of memory still bid to grace, 

Still gather us around the throne 

Where worship doth its heart in- 
tone. 

East Smithfield, Pa. 
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every stitch went. She always 
hard knot at the end of the thr 
I think she used silk most of t 
for she did the work smoothly 
was all brilliantly. colored. 1} 
truly is an artist with a needle, 
always turned my frock-coats, a) 
a time has sat up Saturday nig] 
after I had finished my sermon | 
asleep, drawing in and out these | 
rial stitches. Yes, and in that fir, 
she turned everything in the cl 
side out and ironed out the old) 
and did such skilful needle w 
people used to come from mile: 
at the church and hear the hu; 
such a woman preach. And, st 
say, her name is Dorcas. 

And ever since, for thirty y) 
wife has been sewing so well tl 
she has found churches all tatt} 
torn and frayed, she has draw) 
out the threads of love and te 
and patience so deftly that | 
mended up all the difficulties é 
things as smooth and beautiful a. 
imported silk cloth. 

If it hadn’t been for that a 
dwelling, what would have | 
to me! It is a good combina) 
sowing and sewing—But the ¢il 
coming to take me to the firs 
where a husband has lost his‘ 
wife, and then to the wedding \ 
young persons are starting 01 
journey together, and then to tl 
funeral where a noble woma 
the loss of her gifted husband. 

Yes, I am seventy years ol( 
wife and I are in perfect healt! 
children and twenty-one grat? 
and I am beginning to think s/ 
sewing the truth are the best! 
for making a minister and i 
strong and vigorous and opti 
they climb the happy slopes tW 
golden sunset. 


The Lost Ideal 


} AVE we not all, amid P 
strife, } 
A pure ideal of a noble life. | 
That once seemed possible? 
Did we not hear 
The flutter of its wings and il 
And just within our reach? — 
Ht was. And yet 
Ve lost it in this daily jar anf 
Adelaide A.” 


Not a Beginne 


The motor-car driven by 2! 
looking woman had knock 
down, without, however, a 
much. 

She did not try to get awa ] 
Instead, she stopped the ear! 
to the solid earth and faced”! 
fully, or, rather, womanfully 


q 
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I’m sorry it happened,” she said 
dgingly, “but it was all your fault. 
+; must have been walking carelessly. 
m an experienced driver. I've been 
ving a car for seven years.” 

/Well, come to that,” replied her vic- 
airily, “I’m not a novice myself. 
» been walking for fifty-seven years!” 


frs. Figgers (with newspaper): ‘Do 
| know, Henry, that every time you 
\w your breath someone dies?” Mr. 
gers: “Well, I’m sorry; but I can’t 
pit. If I quit drawing my breath I'll 
, too.”—The Classmate. 
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The Young Reserves 
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Carol of Spring 


b By Lita ALBORN 
(Thirteen Years Old) 
KNOW a place where the pool lies 
deep, 
ere purple flags nod their heads in 
sleep. 
I 
om beneath the tall grass the violets 
/  peek— 
lose sweet little flowers so modest and 


~ meek. 


(| the trees overhead the meadow larks 
sing; 
‘ross the wide valleys their sweet echoes 
| ring. 


| 
| 
| 
- 


patient they’ve been the long winter 
| through; 

4d we must be patient, our work well 
to do. 

Yolville, Wash. 

| 
| 


First Signs of Spring* 
| By Mrs. ALrspert A. MICHELSON 
"MHERE is no time of the year when 
X the sunshine so thrills us and seems 
| warm our very souls as in the early 
éys of April, when every fiber of our 
plies shares the joy of the reawakening 
c nature. 


' “Make me over, Mother April, 
' When the sap begins to stir,” 


‘7s Bliss Carman in the Vagabondia 
3188. 

Jo you know where to look for the 
fit spring signs among the growing 
Lngs? 

(The dogwood stems keep careful watch 
othe calendar and glow ever so much 
rider than last month. And the golden 
oer, a common willow along road and 
rerside, justifies its name to the full. 
le Silver maple and the red maple have 
Hi their fat buds ready all winter long, 
| they are to marshal in the long and in- 
testing procession of tree blossoms. 
[leed, they might be called the “ready 
bloom maples’’—the only two of the 
ple family to blossom before they are 
ha In March their buds get larger 
‘1 show thick, knobby outlines against 
; blue sky. A silver maple ready to 
Copyright by Tur Baptist. 


bloom and a robin perched on its branches 
is not such a bad spring symphony and 
one that every city dweller may enjoy. 
The silver maples line our city streets 
and burst into joyous bloom often within 
ten feet of our bedroom window, and yet 
how many town people even know that 
they have a blossom at all? 

Out in the country last Sunday I saw 
a flock of busy juncoes gleaning weeds 
in the orchard and revelling in the sun- 
shine. And the ground was covered 
with chickweed plants in blossom, so 
tiny and frail and white one could not see 
how they maintained their life in such 
barren, severe conditions. Under the 
lens they are almost as pretty as a water 


ALDER CATKINS, 
CONES AND 
LEAF BUDS 


SILVER-MAPLE 
BLOSSOMS AND 
LEAF BUDS 
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lily. There was also a tuft of the first 
spring sedge—the plantain-leaved sedge, 
it is called, with its delicate purple tassel 
of bloom, and broad leaves that do not 
look like a grass or sedge at all. The 
snow was still lying in patches, and 
neither Hepatica nor Spring Beauty 
showed any sign of waking. 

By the brook I picked a branch of alder 
catkins, still brown and wintry looking, 
but a week in the warm house has done 
magic and has transformed them into a 
easeade of delicate, live green, three 
times their former length, showering 
their pollen in yellow abundance as they 
tremble in the slightest current of air. 

The early spring months before the 
leaves are out are the best time to learn 
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to know the birds, for then their colors 
are the brightest, their hiding places are 
the fewest and we can follow them as 
they slip through the bare branches. 


Letters from Young Reserves 


Urbana, Il. 
Dear Editor: 
I thank you for the honorable mention. I 


One good way to make money is to sell 
radishes and carrots from the garden. <An- 
other is to spade garden. 

I am going to be a real Young Reserve, for 
I am going to be baptized. 

Here are some conundrums: 1. 
the best time to pick apples? 
strongest day in the week? 

Your friend, 
GEORGE SHARP. 


When is 
2. What is the 


Minidoka, Idaho. 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to be a member of the boys’ 
and girls’ club. 

I live in the country about thirteen miles 
from Minidoka, Idaho. I am eleven years old 
and in the seventh grade. I have a little’six- 
year-old brother in the second grade. My 
papa is minister of the First German Baptist 
Church. I read THrE Baprist every week. 

I am sending you a puzzle: Lay nine 
matches on the table and there will be ten. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUELLA H®INRICHS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 

I will be nine the ninth of April. I go to 
the Laclede School. I am in the third grade. 
I would like to join the Young Reserves, I 
belong to the junior B. Y. P. U. of the West 
Park Baptist Church. Last Sunday after- 
noon all the juniors went out to the old peo- 
ple’s home, and we took them some fruit and 
sang to them, Your friend, 

MERRILL VAN ZANDT. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Dear Friend Editor: 

I am one of those “best friends’’ of yours, 
I am nine years old and in the sixth grade. 

I am sending a story and a cryptogram 
that I made up. 


I have two brothers younger than I. Wen- 
del! is six and in the second grade. Robert 
is eight and in the fourth grade. I like the 


Young Reserves club very much. I especially 
like the puzzles and conundrums. 

We go to the University Experimental 
School. The Iowa River is at the foot of the 
campus. Above on the other side is a high 
wooded bluff. In the fall when the leaves 
are changing it is beautiful. As my letter is 
getting long 1 will close. 

Your friend, 
HELEN GUNN. 


Conundrums Sent by Young 
Reserves 


1. Who are the two largest women in the 
Teas. 2 

2. Give the name of a mathematical ser- 
pent. 

3. How do you get down from an elephant? 

4.. Why are weary people like auto wheels? 

5. Why may carpenters believe there is no 
such thing as stone? 

6. Which is the left side of a plum pud- 
ding? 

7. When is a clock on the stairs danger- 
ous? 


8. Why is it dangerous to walk in the 
meadow in the spring time? 

Bible names.in issue of April 10: 1, Beth- 
lehem. 2. Kidron. 3. Elim. 4. Galilee. 5. Is- 
rael. 6. Ramah. 7. Shur. 8. Sihor. 9. Sychar. 

A Correction 
The anagrams in last week’s issue were 


inserted through an oversight. They should 
have appeared in the issue of April 3. 
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T is evident, upon very little reflection, 

that one can live his life facing either 
forward or backward. His prevailing spirit 
can be either reminiscent or expectant. 
His thoughts can turn habitually upon the 
past with its achievements, its treasures 
and its fine experiences, or upon the fut- 
ure, with its aspiration, its hope and its 
glory. While the cause of this different 
frontage may be largely temperamental, if 
we consider it more deeply we shall see 
that it is quite likely to be a question 
of religious attitude. 

The first chapter of the Gospel of John, 
in its account of Nathaniel, yields us the 
story of a man who faced backwards 
until Jesus found him and turned him 
around. Nathaniel is a man of mystery; 
all we know of him is set down in a few 
brief sentences, but these are sufficient 
to reveal him to us as one who had passed 
through a most profound human experi- 
ence—the transforming of his mind and 
heart, a turning round, and a start in 
the opposite direction. 

It is recorded that Philip, one of the 
earliest disciples, had but recently found 
the Master, and that moved by the first 
enthusiasm of discovery, he hastens to 
Nathaniel and startles his serene and con- 
servative soul with the announcement, 
“We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” Nath- 
aniel was not one to be easily swept off 
his feet by new enthusiasms, and these 
were strange words. Nazareth the home of 
the Messiah! There was no word in all pro- 
phecy glorifying that little village in the 
Galilean hills. “Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” Nothing of im- 
portance ever had come out of Nazareth 
before—could it be possible now? Wasn’t 
precedent binding? Then comes Philip’s 
simple invitation, “Come and see.” For- 
tunately, Nathaniel’s mind was not utter- 
ly closed, so he went to see. 

At some time in the past there had 
been an hour in Nathaniel’s life of tre- 
mendous significance to him—a time 
when he had retired to the shelter of the 
low-hung branches of some fig tree to 
meditate. Just what was the burden of 
that solitary hour we do not know, but 
it had moved Nathaniel to the depths 
of his soul and had become the signal 
hour of his religious life. It was never 
far from his memory. Now, as he came 
near with Philip, he was surprised by 
the Master’s salutation, for he hailed 
him as a true and guileless Israelite. 
Whence did the Master know him? But 
surprise yielded to astonishment when 
the Master said, “Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast under the 
fig tree, I saw thee.” The deepest 
thoughts of his heart were known to 
this man of Nazareth. He had been the 
unseen companion of his greatest hour. 


‘‘The Best Is Yet To Be” 


A Sermon 
By CHARLES N. ARBUCKLE 


Who could he be other than “the Son of 
God,” other than “the King of Israel?” 
And then Jesus placed his transforming 
touch upon him, turned him around and 
imparted a new tense to his faith. “Be- 
cause I said unto thee, I saw thee under 
the fig tree, believest thou? Thou shalt 
see greater things than these. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall 
see heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son 
of man.” It was the beginning of a new 
day and a new faith for Nathaniel. No 
more should he live within the limits of 
a faith born of a past experience, but in 
the unlimited latitudes of a faith born 
of a future hope. At last, the fig tree 


was superseded. WNathaniel’s greatest 
hour was not behind him: it was yet 
to be. 


There are experiences in all of our lives 
that parallel this record of Nathaniel’s. 
We all have our fig-tree hours, some great 
luminous moment, some day of vision, 
some momentous decision, some tumul- 
tuous joy, some desolating sorrow. Our 
tendency is to revert to them again and 
again and to reckon the exceptional hour 
as the acme of our spiritual life. This is 
likewise true in the life of institutions. 
How often we regard their courageous 
founders, with their rare utterances and 
their great sacrifices and victories, as the 
highest lights of these institutions and as 
expressive of the best that is in them. 
Gradually we come to feel that such 
glorious experiences in the past have set 
standards of achievement once and for all. 
and age and respect soon render them 
sacred and imperious. It is the thraldom 
of the past which comes to blind us, and 
soon we feel that “the thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be 
done; and there is no new thing under 
the sun.” There is no hope that anything 
great can come out of Nazareth, for noth- 
ing great ever has come out of there. We 
shall never quite measure up to the fig- 
tree hours of the past, never quite com- 
pass the virtue of our fathers, never ex- 
cel their courage, never say things better 
than they said them, never exceed our 
own past vision. 

There is no more dangerous servitude 
than that of chronic reminiscence. It 
compels us to go forward backward, and 
this is no way in which to lead a charge. 
How we limit ourselves and curtail our 
usefulness and the usefulness of our in- 
stitutions by this unthinking and irreli- 
gious attitude! How much good time 
is consumed by casting the perspective 


of today in the horizons of yester¢ 
Even the gentle cynic of Ecclesias 
feels the danger of it: “Say not th 
What is the cause that the former q 
were better than these? for thou dost 
enquire wisely concerning this.” It j 
warping experience and blinds us to 
best that lies before our very eyes. 

Consider the loyality to the things t 
had been on the part of the Pharisees 
Jesus’ time. None excelled them in ¢} 
ishing tradition and past experien 
and, indeed, they had much of wh 
they could justly be proud. No jot nor tir 
of the law must be slighted; time-hono 
customs must be scrupulously observ: 
even their garments must be cut to 
historic patterns of their fathers. ] 
One came among them who preached 
gospel to the poor, who opened the eyes 
the blind and liberated the captives, y 
valued man above institutions. They] 
never seen his like before, and beca’ 
what he did and said did not square w 
their most reputable past, they said 
had a devil, and they crucified him, 4 
backward-looking Pharisee could not « 
prehend the forward-looking Christ, : 
he missed his one chance for usefuln 
and honor. 

Old creeds and old forms are to be re\ 
ently regarded. They have assisted n 
forward. They were phrased and 
vised in the fig-tree hours of Christ 
saints and assemblies; but they may 
come so imperious in their hold upon 
affections that we find it difficult to 
lieve that there may be Messiahs to co 
out of some of the unpromising Nazare' 
of today. They may enbalm our mi! 
and shackle our free spirits. 

How good it is to remember that | 
Lord turned Nathaniel around. “Ye st 
see greater things than these.” W 
things they were! Heaven open; 
angels of God; the Son of man. Wha 
prospect Jesus gave him in exchange 
the fig-tree! He made Nathaniel a tr 
orthodox soul. He showed him thai 
one is to think right about the truth, 
must not think that the truth is circ 
scribed by past visions and precede! 
There are greater things than these to 
disclosed, and the right-thinking man | 
his mind aflame with expectancy. 

It is the task of the spirit of God 
the world today to bring us all tof 
forward with Nathaniel—to make us 
truly orthodox. True orthodoxy is the‘ 
cernment of the sum total of truth. ] 
there is a great discrepancy between | 
discernments and the total truth. We } 
slow learners. We hold preference fo! 
few experiences, a few fig-tree hours, ‘ 
neglect the wider resources that lie ab) 
us. For God is bigger than the figt 
He has many ways of disclosing himsel! 
man, and he who would be truly ortho: 

(Continued on page 456) 
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=) ‘Religious 


Information Wanted 


RE is coming to this department 
sid y demand for young men who 
\pecialized, or are specializing, in 
d of religious education. Now and 
new state director is needed. The 
‘of churches who must have this 
zed leadership is slowly but 
7 increasing. Pastors in some of 
dern churches are looking for the 
such men who do not expect to 
but who can teach, train young 
organize and develop the edu- 
| work of the church. I would be 
_ receive information from college 
inary students or pastors who ex- 
. engage in the new profession. 
pply must be increased for the 
_is on the increase. Send all com- 
tions to Rev. F. F. Peterson, 716 
iilding, Boston, Mass. 


il Sunday-school Magazine 
By F. F. Pererson 
retary of Religious Education 


SE who have studied the develop- 
nt of Baptist promotional and edu- 
! literature for the last two dec- 
ist be impressed with its unusual 
Nowhere is this better illus- 
‘than in the new monthly, the 
School Worker, now in its second 
ts superior is not to be found in 
iomination, if indeed anything in 
icular field quite equals it. 

‘ worker in the Sunday school, 
astor and leader in religious edu- 
should read and study the many 
ve and suggestive articles pro- 
in this magazine. The treatment 


Ma School lessons is clear, 
le, departmentalized, natural, 
On the last 


ir and constructive. 
\€S appear complete monthly lists 
the uniform and graded lessons. 
er helpful feature is the delinea- 
a great variety of methods which 
en used successfully in our Sun- 
ols. Here they are brought to- 
with their illuminating and con- 
mments, for the benefit of every 
| News items and articles, reports 
fal experiments and novel proj- 
* given prominent place, as, for 
» the “Community School Sur- 
ide in Rockland, Maine, and the 
S of two state directors, which 
ar in the April issue. 

else will one find gathered into 
inge of Sunday-school expertness 
nes as Pres. Philip W. Crannell, 
t T. Applegarth, Henry E. Tralle, 
’. Cope, E. Morris Ferguson, 0. 
ulace, Samuel Zane Batten, Nor- 
Richardson, Walter S. Athearn 
ler A. Weigle? Frequently there 
ell, articles by pastors who have 
‘shed large and important results 
ld of educational endeavor. 


i 


Certainly the editorial staff has wrougnt 
much for the cause of better Sunday 
schools and contributed in large degree 
to the usefulness of each issue. If 100,- 
000 of our teachers and officers could be 
persuaded to use the hints and instruc- 
tion contained in the Sunday School 
Worker for the next two years, a new 
and larger efficiency would thrill the Sun- 
day schools of the land. 

Send to the editor, W. Edward Raffety, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, for sam- 
ple copies, and test the value of this 


magazine- which, wherever used, has 
proved to be of real significance and 
value. 


International Uniform Lesson 


for May 2 
THE BOY SAMUEL 
Sam. 3:1-13, 19, 20. Golden Text: 
Prov. 23:26 
By JoHN A. Haru 
The Lesson Text 


This is the story of the call of Sam- 
uel to the prophet’s office. His call be- 
gan with the prayers of his mother. 
God’s calls do not come without some 
preparation on the part of the one 
called. The preparation of Samuel is 
recited in the first and second chapters 
of I Sam. His mother was a praying 
woman, his early environment was rich 
in religious associations, and the disposi- 
tion of the growing lad was receptive 
to religious influences. The failure of 
Eli’s sons to walk in the footsteps of 
their father was the: occasion for the 
call of a new leader. God selected the 
new leader in answering the prayer of 
Hannah for a son. 


The Lesson Taught 


The boy Samuel is an illustration of 
a praying mother, a speaking God and a 
responsive soul. 

A Praying Mother 


The roots of Samuel’s call and career 
run down into the soil of his mother’s 
prayers. She prevailed in prayer. She 
was true to her promise that if God 
would give her a son she would give 
him back to the Lord. As soon as the 
child was old enough his mother took 
him to the house of Jehovah in Shiloh. 
What it cost her to leave the child and 
return to her own home without him 
must be imagined because it is not told; 
but there is an eminent satisfaction in 
her words as she consecrates: the child 
to the Lord in the presence of Eli, and 
thus fulfills her promise. Read I. Sam. 
1:11 and 1:25-28. God is happy to 
answer unselfish prayers like the prayer 
of Hannah. What a world this would 
be if every child could be born of such 
a mother! But, alas, the words of the 
psalmist in Psalm 51:5 are sadly true 
of the great mass of mankind in a 
sense more terrible than the theological 
doctrine of original sin implies. How 
many children born into the world are 
handicapped from the very start! God 
bless the fathers and mothers and 
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greatly increase their number whose 
children, brought forth and reared in an 
atmosphere of prayer, are dedicated to 
God before birth. That is a dedication 
worth while, in comparison with which 
the ecclesiastical ceremony of  sprink- 
ling water upon an infant’s face is van- 
ity and vexation of spirit. ‘ 

A Speaking God 


» The God of the Bible is not a sphinx, 
He is a speaking God. It is his nature 
to communicate with the intelligences 
which he created. He communicates 
with the boy Samuel by a voice. It is 
the communicating God who gives the 
Bible its supreme place in the litera- 
tures of the world. The writer of the 
letter to the Hebrews makes the speak- 
ing God the chief thesis of his message: 
“God having of old time spoken unto 
the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners, hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us 
by his Son” (Heb. 1:1-2). The fact that 
God speaks to men is the important 
thing. How he speaks is incidental. He 
spoke to Jacob in a dream, to Gideon 
by the fleece, to Samuel with a voice, 
and to the prophets through a rich reli- 
gious experience and the spiritual in- 
terpretation of the times in which they 
lived. God’s ultimate word is Christ. 

God still speaks. He speaks through 
his written word by bringing men into 
the light of the truth long obscured; he 
speaks in the events happening daily in 
the world; he speaks through the laws 
operative in the universe; he speaks 
through the deepest religious experi- 
ences of Christian men and women. 


A Responsive Soul 


“Speak, for thy servant heareth.” 
That was the response of Samuel to the 
voice of God. <A speaking God must 
find a responsive soul. God’s voice is 
unheard because there is no response 
in many souls—there is nothing answer- 
ing to his voice. The piano in the room 
responds to the spoken word. The piano 
and the voice are in touch with each 
other. There is no echo in a coal mine 
because there is nothing in the mine 
that responds to the human voice. Some 
men say, “God has not spoken, but it 
is because they have never heard him, 
and they have never heard him because 
there is nothing in their lives answer- 
ing to the call of God. They have ears 
but they hear not. Jesus laid down the 
principle of intercommunication between 
the soul and God in the words, “He 
that willeth to do the will of God shall 
know of the teaching” (John 7:17). 
There must be a determination to do 
the will of God on the part of him who 
would know the will of God. It is use- 
less for God to speak to unlistening ears 
and to disobedient hearts. The psalm- 
ist was in line with the law of inter- 
communication between God and the 
soul when he sang, “When thou saidst, 
Seek ye my face, my heart said, Thy 
face, Lord, will I seek.” God will not 
be silent to the man who ean _ truth- 
fully say, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” 
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International Uniform Lesson 
for May 9 


ELI AND HIS SONS 
Lesson: I. Sam. ert Golden Text: Rom. 


By JoHun A. EARL 


The Lesson Text 

We leave Samuel for a time and re- 
turn to the fortunes or, rather, misfor- 
tunes of Eli and his sons. For the sins 
of the sons of Eli, and the fate that 
would fall upon them, read I. Sam. 2: 
11-17, 22-34. The Philistines were the 
agents of the judgment of God. In a 
preliminary skirmish with the Philis- 
tines, the Israelites lost 4,000 men. 
Panic-stricken, the Israelites wanted to 
be saved from further slaughter in the 
easiest and quickest way. The ark had 
always proved a charm, hence they said, 
“Let us fetch the ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah out of Shiloh unto us, and 
save us out of the hand of our enemy.” 
The ark was brought to the camp, and, 
hearing the echo of the shout that went 
up at its coming, the Philistines were 
momentarily distressed, but, gathering 
their courage, the battle was won and 
30,000 Israelites lay dead on the field 
of strife. 


The Lesson Taught 


This lesson illustrates the law of the 
golden text that the wages of sin is 
death, despite the use of spiritual sym- 
bols, the influence of spiritual environ- 
ment and the inheritance of spiritual fam- 
ily ties. 

Spiritual Symbols 

The ark of the covenant, or the ark 
of testimony, as it was sometimes 
called, was the most sacred symbol of 
the Hebrew religion. It was a wooden 
chest overlaid with gold, and in size 
about three feet and a half long by two 
feet and a half high, and two feet and 
a half wide. It contained the tables of 
the law, and had its place in the holi- 
est part of the tabernacle. It was the 
symbol of God’s presence among the 
people. When the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan, the ark of the covenant went 
before them. Why should it not now be 
brought to the camp to defeat the Phil- 
istines? That was the process of rea- 
soning which governed the leaders on 
that fateful day. They made the same 
mistake so common in history, that re- 
ligious forms and spiritual symbols will 
save from sin and death. Moral causes 
lay at the root of their troubles, and 
only moral means could remove _ the 
causes. Arks of God are still being 
used to overcome the Philistines. The 
church is a symbol of God’s presence in 
the world. Used aright the church is a 
mighty force for righteousness and spir- 
ituality; but when it is used, as the 
ark was used by some men to cover 
up their wrong-doing and to take the 
place of repentance for sin, it is worse 
than vanity. 


Spiritual Environment 


Wholesome surroundings are not to be 
despised. Environment plays a _ large 
part in determining the character of na- 
tions and individuals. Even the physical 
geography of a country determines to 
some extent the type of people. The 
northern zones produce one type and 
the tropics another type. It is not an 
accident that Africa is populated with 
dark-skinned tribes of people with flat 
noses and thick lips. The day has long 


since passed when environment was 
considered negligible. In fact, the dan- 
ger now is found in considering environ- 
ment all-important. This lesson, however, 
is a striking illustration of the failure 
of environment to make spiritual and 
moral men of Eli’s two sons. Eli was 
a priest of God, charged with the train- 
ing of Samuel. He was a good man, 
living in a religious atmosphere. His 
sons were reared among spiritual sym- 
bols and in a spiritual environment, and 
yet they went wrong and brought upon 
themselves the wages of sin. There is 
no alchemy in a mother’s prayers or 
in the atmosphere of a Christian home 
to change the sinful heart of a son 
or daughter without repentance on the 
part of the son and daughter. The 
wages of sin is death to the person who 
keeps on sinning in spite of church, 
of Sunday school, of family prayers and 
of Christian training. No outward sur- 
roundings, however good, can take the 
place of individual penitence for sin, in- 
dividual faith in Christ as personal Sav- 
iour from sin, and individual consecra- 
tion to Christ for service. 
Spiritual Associations 

Among the richest inheritances of men 
are early associations of the Christian 
home. Robert Burns, who by no stretch 
of the imagination could be called a 
saint, rose to the highest expression of 
his genius in “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.” Whence came the inspiration 
for that poem? Let the poet tell it in 
his own lines. His memory glowing with 
pictures of his boyhood in the home of 
his Christian father and mother, he sees 
the big Bible opened and a portion read 
with reverent care, he hears again his 
father’s voice in prayer, and once more 
he joins with the household in one of 
the grand old hymns. “From Scenes 
like these old Scotland’s grandeur 
springs.”’ But scenes like these did not 
keep Burns out of sin. Like Hophni and 
Phineas, the sons of Eli, he swung far 
away from his mother’s ideals and his 
father’s counsels. It is regrettable that 
Burns was not early captured for Christ. 
He died before his time like a hunted 
man, proving that the wages of sin is 
death, despite the inheritances of spir- 
itual family ties. “But the gift of God 
is eternal life in Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 
Not in spiritual symbols, not in spiritual 
environment, not in _ spiritual associ- 
ations do men have eternal life, but in 
Christ our Lord. 


‘The Best Is Yet To Be” 


(Continued from page 454) 

must take account of them all. What 
spheres of eloquent revelation are all 
about us capable of yielding us such 
visions that it will seem as if the heavens 
were open and the angels of God ap- 
proaching! Nature and her marvels, man 
and the intricate and mysterious mech- 
anism of his body and his soul, history 
and its underlying divine purpose, the 
scriptures with their lofty illuminations 
and Jesus of Nazareth, the express image 
of God: what a world of promise it is! 

As we value our soul’s life, we must 
not refuse to take expectant counsel of 
these sources. Should we refuse, we 
would prefer the traditions of men to the 
truth of God; we would join with the 
Pharisees and expose ourselves to their 
blindness. No one has ever mastered all 
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the truth in any sphere. An old ast 
mer scanning the heavens may think 
he has charted the skies and listed ; 
star, but some obsure artisan in the 
grinds a new lens for his telescope 
lo, in the spaces hitherto thought » 
vacant appear the lights of newly 
covered worlds. Who has eyer 
God’s last star? 

Churchmen, this attitude of h 
expectancy must characterize us ; 
this day of new promise for the y 
We cannot render the fullest meast 
service if we face backward. The 
much that we see in retrospect that 
and thrills us, but there is nothing 
that is all-sufficient for our needs, ' 
are greater things yet to behold. ( 
once saw a vision of God. He ha 
“fig tree.” He recorded his visio 
our edification. But there are vast 
teries which he did not solve. Meth 
once saw heaven open, and a new 
was injected into a church wel 
suffocated by its cold formalism 
great as the vision was, it did noi 
the world. Baptists have seen 
things of indisputable value, but 
have not become the sole custodii 
the ark of the covenant. All these1 
and revelations have been greatly b 
to the good of the church, but we 
impose the vision of the past on th 
of tomorrow. They must have the 
vision, and it is in the manner of 
revelation that we should expect 
to see greater things than our f 
saw. We cannot live under ip 
visions. Our western Christianity 
be imposed on the East, for Gc 
spoken to the Hast and it has some 
to tell us just as we have some 
to tell it. The Christian religion 
all, and the ultimate Chrisianity 
the sum total of all the truth. It. 
all the saints, past, present and 
that we are to comprehend the fu 
lation of God. 

What shall we say of this expe( 
Let us see in it the spiritual value 
orthodoxy, the spiritual emaneipa 
the man who would eagerly see 
truth that he may fully see God. | 
Bushnell always contended that thi 
a supernatural sense in man. W! 
what he meant. Men have the at! 
see the heavens opened, the an 
God and the Son of man. I think! 
to this sense in his disciples tha, 
was speaking on that last tragi 
when he said, “I have many th 
tell you, but ye cannot bear then! 
He faced them forward and le! 
expectant in the midst of their | 
able sorrow. He assured them t) 
Spirit would lead them into all t! 
ministry of the Spirit which is } 
ing performed. » | 

Do you think the best is behil 
or that the best is yet to be? If! 
then you are likely to become al 
disillusionment, of prosiness and! 
skies. If the other, you will bel 
of high expectancy and of live! 
eager for each day to dawn tl! 
pring with its breaking some ne’ 
from the open heaven, some ne 
from the sky, some new know! 
the Son of man. Which way do y 


Topic for May 2 
HOW TO SHOW SYMPATHY 
(Consecration Meeting) 
“For I was hungered, and ye gave me 


: 


_atthew 25:34-40. 


‘eat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
cink: I was a stranger, and ye took me 
” 

1 Definition: To show sympathy to 
sother means to have a fellow-feeling 
ith him. This is one of the great tests 
‘ discipleship. Too often “we find our- 
slves valuing people according to their 
tility to us” without “an active feeling 
’ their human interest and worth.” 

(2. The how: It should’ not be mere 
,audlin sentiment. A great deal of sym- 
athy is wasted on hardened criminals. 
yhere are a great many whom misfortune 
as overtaken. It is quite evident that 
je mere establishment of a soup kitchen, 
_mply to keep a few down-and-outs from 
tarving, while they loaf the rest of the 
me, does not measure up to the sym- 
athies of Jesus. He always demanded 
for others the right to become free and 
trong souls.” We must seek to know 
ne mind of the Master in the evaluation 
f human personality. “Jesus Christ was 
he first to bring the value of every hu- 
aan soul to light, and what he did no 
‘ne can any more undo.” 

| 3. The why: Even the casual observer 
nows something is out of joint. He 
nows there is a great deal of genuine 
orrow in the world. There are many 
yho are being ground down beneath the 
conomic and industrial systems of the 
ay. Surely the little pale-faced ten-year- 
id in a cotton mill needs our sympathy. 
che child born and reared in one of our 
ity’s plague spots, where sin and vices 
fall sorts run rampant, many times with 
ficial sanction, has hardly a fighting 
hance to be anything other than a crim- 
‘nal. He needs more than sympathy. 
There must be back of him Christian men 
nd women with a respectable backbone 
vho will go to the polls and vote as 
Yhristians and not as party partisans. 
4. Where shall we begin? In the place 
here real sympathy is needed, nearest 
your own door. Many of our young peo- 
dle would consider it a most glorious 
|hing to be asked to go to China or some 
/ar-away land to express in some form 
of service their sympathy for children of 
other lands. But they will pass by, day 
ifter day, in utter disgust, the dirty 
little street urchin living just around the 
vsorner. It would never do to be seen 
valking to such ‘‘trash” or delivering a 
‘ittle bouquet of flowers. But Jesus 
‘ares, and why shouldn’t we? He even 
pared for that miserable, diseased, out- 
vast leper. Remember, young people, the 
world is dying for “just a little bit of 
ove.” Do not withhold it. ‘Inasmuch as 
ve have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren.” 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Topic for May 9 


CULTIVATING HIGH IDEALS 
Colossians 3:1-4 


“Give your minds to the things that 
are above, not to the things that are on 
the earth.” 

1. Literature: Young People’s Serv- 
ice Quarterly, published by the American 
Baptist Publication Society. “Making a 
Life,” by Myers ($1). “In the Service,” 
by Dickerson (50 cents). 

2. The desire to be: How it wells up 
in the heart of youth! But, to be what? 
This is the question of great and grave 
concern to a_ twentieth-century, red- 
blooded young man or young woman, The 
ordinary city crowd at leisure is an in- 
teresting study. A large percentage im- 
mediately shows itself as advance agent 
for Wrigley’s specialties or for the pro- 
ducts of the American tobacco concerns. 
These notes, however, are written for the 
larger group of untainted American youth 
of the finer mold. 

3. The main objective: “I do not plant 
any blows upon’ the empty air” (I Cor. 
9:26). “Some ideals which men adopt 
as their main objectives are not only low 
and wrong or too small and transient, but 
are really, though good in themselves, 
unworthy of being the ‘chief thing’ in life. 
Some very fine ideals are given too great 
importance when they are adopted as 
major ideals. They have a place in life, 
but not first place. Other things are more 
important.” 

4, Straight ahead: “One thing I do 
. . . I press on toward the goal” (Phil. 
3:13-14). Whatever may have been Paul’s 
failures in the past, “a great cause had 
challenged him and he had enlisted in 
its service. That cause furnished the 
goal. To achieve it, he was willing to 
give all his energies, because he believed 
in it with all his heart.” 

Harrison Emerson, one of the famous 
living efficiency experts, says: “It is rare 
that you find anyone who has any fixed 
idea about so vitally important a matter 
as the one chief thing he wishes to ac- 
complish in life—the one great thing he 
desires and toward which he makes every- 
thing else bend. In order to achieve, at- 
tain or acquire, you must know definitely 
and clearly just what you wish to do, be 
or have. This knowledge crystallizes as 
an ideal.” This “chief thing’ Emerson 
calls a “major ideal.” Lesser desires and 
ambitions may be said to be minor ideals. 


When the Baptist young people of 
America give their minds “to the things 
that are above,’ we will grow a much 
finer type of Christian life. But it must 
begin with the pas and mas of our day. 
The parenthood of our day needs to get 
a new vision of God if our young people 
are to be what we desire them to be. 


Our New World Movement 


Members of young people’s societies as 
follows have pledged themselves for the 
entire time of the campaign: 

Minnesota: Winona, First, 
Waterville, First, eight; 
Calvary, ten. 

Montana: Helena, Ebenezer, eight. 

Illinois: Chicago, Irving Park, four; 
Greenville, twelve; Tampico, twenty-one; 
Assumption, Gleaner’s Class, eleven; 
Peoria, First, twenty-two; Joliet, First, 
eleven; West Pullman, First Hungarian, 
eight. 

California: Graton, seven; Salinas, 
First, seven; Hermosa Beach, First, ten; 
Arcata, First, five; Corona, First, seven. 

Nebraska: Chapman, First, twelve; 
Omaha, Olivet, fourteen; Tilden, thirteen; 
Tecumseh, Sunday-school class,’ ten; 
Pawnee City, eight. 

Iowa: Waukon, First, twelve; Indepen- 
dence, eight; Sioux City, First, fourteen; 
Cresco, seven. 

Wisconsin: Ripon, First, eleven. 

New York: Fort Edward, eight; Bing- 
hamton, Main Street, twenty-eight; West- 
field, ten; Eagle Bridge, six; Niagara 
Falls, First, thirteen; Boonville, First, 
thirteen. 

Ohio: Cleveland, Cedar Avenue, twelve; 
Middleport, six; Mansfield, Park Avenue, 
twelve. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Lehigh 
Avenue, twelve; Belmont, nine; Granville 
Summit, Sunday-school class, twelve; 
Chester, First, eleven. 

Indiana: Garrett, First, thirteen; Bed- 


fifteen; 
Minneapolis, 


ford, nine; Tobinsport, Gilead, seven; 
Brazil, First, forty-eight; Lafayette, 
four. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket, Broadway, 
six. 

Washington: Spokane, Liberty Park, 


nine; Olympia, Sentrae, fifteen. 

Utah: Salt Lake City, Immanuel, thir- 
teen. 

Oregon: Milton-Freewater, 
Portland, First, thirteen. 


Methods 


On April 25 the young people of the 
Chicago Association will put on a “Model 
Vacation School” at the morning session 
of the Sunday school. The following is 
a sample daily program: 

8:45: Teachers present. 
ready. Prayer for workers. 

(Continued on page 466) 


fourteen; 


Everything 
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New England Letter 


By CHARLES H. WATSON 
The World Movement 


Our one thought now is the. great 
drive, so close at hand. Probably the 
best symptom, and the most promising, 
is the seriousness with which pastors 
and churches are confronting it. The 
work of preparation has been thorough 
and has moved on with precision and 
strength. Its effect has been to slow down 
temperaments already too quick, and 
gradually to speed up the temperament 
naturally thoughtful and deliberate. It 
has been interesting to watch it work. 
Plenty of information has been poured in 
that has so emphasized the dimensions 
and urgency of the movement that it: has 
curbed untempered enthusiasm ©: and 
kindled, by its convincing literature, 
hearts that at first almost stopped at the 
greatness of the demand. ; 

Now the figures of the church allot- 
ments are in hand, and the different 
stages of consternation and determination 
are following each other. There is: no 
cheap and jaunty optimism anywhere— 
the thing is too big and takes too much 
out of us. At the same time, its very 
bigness seems like a stretcher to our 
faith and faithfulness. They tell us that 
when one gazes upon that matchless fig- 
ure of a man, the Apollo Belvidere, “he 
feels his form instinctively dilate as 
though he would conform himself to the 
model. Churches and pastors, most of 
them, are so affected by this great world 
task and opportunity that the impulse to 
rise to it seems irresistible. 


The Leadership 


Our leadership has kept us athrill with 
every feature of the survey and with the 
possible achievement. W. F. Wilson is 
our working chief. He is a dynamo of 
energy, a master of detail, an instant 
guide to the puzzled, helpful and effective 
everywhere. Anyhow, as the drive goes 
bravely on we could not have a more in- 
spiring leader. His spirit is awakening 
and bringing confidence to many a church 
and pastor. 


Some Baptist Contributions 


In the world movement now proceeding, 
Baptists are gratefully reminded from 
time to time of the richness of the contri- 
bution they are making to further the 
success of the great endeavor. Especially 
have we been impressed with this as we 
have listened to some of our platform 
speakers. When Dr. James H. Franklin 
addressed our ministers, we thought of 
this. He gave evidence that travel, con- 
ference, investigation and reflection were 
pouring their richness into his reservoir. 
We get an idea of a man’s wealth by the 
copiousness with which he gives it out. 
And when information, passion and con- 
viction get into a speech you are likely 
to remember it. To feel that you are 
getting but the overtiow of a_ glorious 
fullness is very refreshing. We thought 
of Cato’s terse definition of oratory: “A 
good man skilled in the art of speaking.” 

Mrs. Lucy W. Peabody is also a decided 
force upon the platform now. She has 
far more than her missionary experience, 
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though that is fundamental in her power. 
The years have added vitality to the old 
missionary conviction, and the practice of 
it has made her practical and moving 
upon the platform. There is a peculiar 
quality of spiritual pungency in her ut- 
terance that makes her words effective in 
this wide-reaching propaganda. 

When you can add Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery to the spell-binding part of 
the Baptist contribution, you become con- 
vinced that we are deep in this great 
world business. Mrs. Montgomery 
bristles with suggestiveness when she 
speaks, and adds an earnest winsomeness 
and masterly knowledge of the mission- 
ary enterprise that makes her an author- 
ity with men as well as with women. In 
these speakers, we are glad to detect the 
note of Protestant reconciliation, as in 
the Interchurch body head, hands, feet, 
heart, all work together. Is it a glorious 
answer to the long ago appeal of Grotius: 
“If we cannot reconcile all opinions, let 
us. reconcile all hearts.” Thank God we 
are doing that at last! 


Social Union at Its Best 


The April meeting was in quantity and 
quality up to the high-water mark. It 
is the annual meeting and brings in a 
pleasing variety of interests, much infor- 
mation and an informal fraternalness 
Which it is good to unlimber. It was 
Pres. Gates’ last night and was fitting 
culmination to a remarkable series of 
meetings. The election disclosed to us 
William T. Sheppard of First Church, 
Lowell, as the new president. In his 
brief salutation, he made a good impres- 
sion. Impressed by the demands and 
privileges now confronting Baptists in 
this critical period, he bids fair to keep 
things in touch with the vast movement 
now stirring us all. 

One of the gems of the evening was the 
tribute of Rev. Carey W. Chamberlin to 
the late Stephen Moore of Newton. It 
was so tenderly appreciative and _ true, 
and so devoid of any forced note of eu- 
logy, that we were all grateful for it. 
The famous Lotus Quartette supplied the 
music, and so gracefully mingled devo- 
tion with relaxation that theirs seemed 
a perfect service. The speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin of 
New York, on “A Venetian Apostle of 
Freedom 300 Years Ago.” Paolo Sarpi 
was the apostle, and he was made a shin- 
ing figure against the dark background of 
attempted papal domination, intrigue and 
assassination that beclouded a long and 
eventful historical period. We had a 
vision of that period that was graphic 
and comprehensive. Most men of the street 
associate dryness and boredom with a 
purely historical study; but imagine 400 
men held in entranced attention a full 
hour by matters of the sixteenth century 
and after! Dr. Woelfkin is a master. 
He proved this by the ease with which 
he grasped and delineated a long, dark 
struggle and a great torch-bearer, who 
passed his torch to us. The closing ap- 
peal for a united Protestantism to hold 
it forth while the same papal domination 
would quench its light, was almost sen- 
sational. 


Parting Luncheons | 
Farewell luncheons have broken | 
again in the Boston ministers’ conferen, 
Years ago, when things were simpler, + 
called them “farewell banquets,” and th 
were larger, more pretentious, yet yn 
more costly, nor more fraternal. The 
functions launch a brother pleasantly in 
a newly opening experience, and dot 
conference as much good as the man 
honors. There have been three luncheo 
recently, all of them marked with broth 
ly sincerity. Dr. Maguire was speed 
from Ruggles Street to Vancouver wi 
rousing affection; Dr. J. K. Wilson w 
rolled up» in the honey of ete | 
when he transferred the Boston office 
the, Watchman-Examiner to New Yo: 
for the good of the paper and to the reg 
of New England. But we are getting us) 
to such things now, not forgetting th 
there are more to follow. Pres. Geo, | 
Stair was the last victim of our partir 
hug. He has wielded the gavel gent 
and firmly during the term just close 
His successor is Denton J. Neily, past 
of First church Medford. It was befittir 
that our new chief should be toastmast) 
at the old chief’s parting. These fur 
tions warm up the ministerial fellowshi 
which aiready is delightful. 
Soldier Patriots 
April 5 brought the annual army met 
orial service at the conference, This yee 
it had an added infusion from the gre; 
war almost ended. Usually we have tl 
reminiscences of the old boys of ’61. Re 
G. W. Need and Dr. P. A. Nordell conti: 
ued them. But the outstanding speech ( 
the occasion was by a Canadian vetera 
of the big war, Rev. Geo. O. Lawso! 
pastor of the Union Square Chure 
Somerville. Tall, fine, every inch a so 
dier, and full of the soldier’s devotic 
and magnanimity, he brought us a mes 
age that sounded like the united voice ( 
our own army in France and of all ¢ 
our allies in the great struggle. He CO!) 
vinced us that the time has come to giv 
the younger veterans a conspicuous plac 
at our annual soldiers’ feast. 


Nebraska News : 


By C. J. Porr ; 
Our New World Movement f 


The quotas to the churches for th 
$100,000,000 fund were awaited with muc 
curiosity. When they came, the expecte| 
took place. Most of the churches had 
shock. However, as times goes on, man’ 
are recovering and are setting to wor 
with determination to raise the ful 
amount allotted. Probably in some case| 
readjustments will be made. 
are impossible in any case can hardl 
be true. We are having revealed to u 
by these advanced standards that our pr¢ 
fession that the Lord owns all that W 
have is, in many cases, practically. de 
nied when the actual test comes. Som 
one said the other day that it was a ques 
tion of mind and not of money. Sim 
as a revelation the New World Movemen 
is worth all it is costing. Many peopl 
will never be the same hereafter. Thi 
great hope is that the majority of ou 
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ple will come to such a spirit of joy- 
consecration that a real vitalizing of 
shall result. Are these not times 
m Malachi’s questions, accusations 
exhortations should be sounded forth 
w? Are not the spiritual blessings, 
ch we hopé to be so full that there 
not be room enough to receive, now 
ting upon 6ur bringing all the tithes 
, the storéhouse? What Christian 
» falters such an hour as this can 
m to be a devoted follower of Him 
» gave his all for the very work which 
' movement contemplates? It is no 
= to count up accumulations of bank 
yunts, stocks and farms, but rather a 
4 to be setting our hearts on invest- 
‘ts which rust will not destroy nor 
ves steal, and about which the ques- 
will not be asked, when our souls 
required of us: “The things which 
1 hast prepared, whose shall they be?’ 
ae state Interchurch conference was 
_ March 15-16, followed by our own 
erence. Nearly half of those who at- 
ed the Interchurch must have been 
tists, judging from the number in at- 
ance at our Own meeting. It costs 
ey to bring such a body together; 
‘the sense of fellowship in a great 
e, the nerving of all as they come in 
h with determined and _ hopeful 
.ts, is worth something. All must 
+ gone home to the task with a new 
e of power and with a keener zest. 
are now in the last days of prepara- 


for the great campaign. 

he University 

year ago at the convention at Grand 
id the student work at the state uni- 
ty was placed upon a more perma- 
basis by the election of twelve trus- 
to care for this special department. 
* incorporated at once under the 
“The Nebraska Baptist Student 
veil.” During the year they have 
/Searching for property which would 
iitable for a center for our students 
‘urnish a residence for the university 
i. They have just succeeded in se- 
‘€ Such a place. It is but one and 
‘alf blocks from the corner of the 
arsity campus and is a lot 105 by 150 
\upon whichis a ten-room house 
4 will answer. admirably for a few 
}, until the $50,000 comes in which 
allowed for.the university work 
the $100,000,000 fund. The acquir- 
f this property now determines the 
anency of student work by the Bap- 
at the university. We are looking 
it as a real achievement. 


lation in Nebraska 


2 constitutional convention has re- 
7 adjourned. One hundred men met 
rst of the year at the state capitol 
me a new constitution for the state. 
sts of the state will be interested in 
ef statement concerning the work 
2 convention furnished by Hon. C. 
‘nsburg, who is a deacon in the First 
‘h, Lincoln, and a member of the 
ntion. He says: “Primarily it con- 
largely of amendments. The pro- 
‘8 Was marked from beginning to 
y the utmost conservatism. There 
OWever, some outstanding changes, 
> instance: 

the bill of rights a declaration was 
_ that English is the official 
ge of the state, and all public pro- 
88 and records are required to be 
i language; and all public, private, 
inational and parochial schools are 
ed to teach all branches in English 
and including the eighth grade. 
initiative and referendum is re- 
d with a smaller percentage of 


i 


voters required to initiate or refer a law. 

“Another change proposes to prevent 
surreptitious legislation at the close of 
a session by requiring the yeas and nays 
to be taken and entered on the journal. 
Under the existing practice it was the 
custom at the close of the session to pass 
much important legislation when many of 
the members had gone home by simply 
making the journal show a concurrence 
by a majority. 

“In the executive department specific 
provision is made for a budget and a tax 
commissioner, under which the governor 
will be required in his annual message to 
the legislature to set out in detail the 
necessary amounts required for each de- 
partment; and these amounts cannot be 


increased except by a two-thirds vote of’ 


both houses. 

“A new provision authorizes the legis- 
lature to create a commission of indus- 
trial relations, the chief function of 
which is defined to be the settlement of 
controversies between employers and em- 
ployes and the prevention of profiteering 
under special legislation to’ be énacted 
therefor. 

“One other new provision reserves ‘to 
the people of the state all oil, salt, mineral 
and other similar deposits in all lands 
owned by the state, and reserves to the 
people the use of the water power of the 
state to be developed only under legisla- 
tive direction; but in no event can the 
right to the use of the water power be 
alienated by the state.” 


Milwaukee Letter 
By R. W. SHaw 


Once beer made this city famous; more 
recently it was Berger that helped to 
keep the city before the eyes of the 
world; it is our hope that some day it 
will be the Baptists who will make it 
known throughout the land. The Baptists 
have been on the map of late, and at all 
the conferences—and they have been not 
a few—the Baptists were there in goodly 
numbers. One hundred and three pastors 
registered at the state conference, and 
that was way above what some had ex- 
pected. Most of the churches and pas- 
tors are behind the New World Move- 
ment, only two or three being outspoken 
against it. 

New Churches 


The Immanuel Church, formerly the 
First German, expects to dedicate its 
new building in June. Services will be- 
gin in it this month. It will cost about 
$81,000, including the parsonage. Rev. 
O. R. Hauser is the pastor. West Allis, 
South and Garfield have building enter- 
prises under way or in prospect. 


Some Notes 


J. E. Knechtel, for several years the 
efficient pastor of the North Avenue 
Church, has resigned owing to ill health. 
His people give up reluctantly. F. W. 
Kamm of the Garfield Avenue Church 
continues to have the distinction of hav- 
ing as large an evening congregation as 
in the morning. It was refreshing to have 
him tell the: Baptist ministers the other 
morning how he does it. Additions are 
frequent. Mr. Soltys of the Christ Polish 
Church is taking hold of a big proposition 
in a fine way. Things are looking up 
with this church. It has an excellent 
plant and has about 60,000 foreign-speak- 
ing people, mostly Polish, on the south 
side as its field. 

City Union 

The Milwaukee Baptist Union is still 
on the job. One of its immediate goals is 
to become standard and to employ an 
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executive secretary, if not for the city 
alone, for the entire association. There 
are several places where new work 
should be opened, and to do that super- 
vision is necessary. Some weeks ago the 
union voted to abandon its work at the 
3ethel Mission and center its efforts in 
that section at the Polish Church. This 
mission was begun by the South Chureh 
and run by it for many years. Out of 
this mission came the Polish Church, but 
in recent years the population has shifted 
and conditions have changed. To con- 
tinue meant a large expenditure for new 
buildings and equipment, and as the 
Polish Church seemed to be the place 
where an aggressive work should be car- 
ried on, the present work at Bethel was 
abandoned. Miss Jordan, who has been 
with the mission for so long, will take a 
year of rest. She has made many friends 
in the city whose good wishes go with 
her. Several receptions have been ten- 
dered her by those with whom and for 
whom she worked. 

In working out these larger plans, it 
is expected that the South Church will 
move its work to a new location two 
miles west, and the continuance of the 
work in the present neighborhood will be 
worked out jointly by thé Baptist Union 
and the state convention. This old church 
once supported three missions of its own, 
but now faces the danger of extinction. 
However, in its new field it will have 
ample room to grow, and the future looks 
better now than for some years past. 
Such men as Hulburt, McKillop, Manning 
and Spinney have served this church. 
Easter 

Despite the storm of Easter, large 
crowds gathered at the services, and the 
additions to the churches were excellent. 
There is a growing note of optimism 
among the Baptist ministers in this city 
where evangelical Protestantism has a 
hard time. There are as many Lutheran 
and Catholic churches in Milwaukee as 
all other denominations put together. 


The Doctrinal Trend Among 


Indiana Baptists 


By U. M. McGuire 


Few states can present a more varie- 
gated patchwork of doctrinal belief among 
Baptists than is exhibited in Indiana. 

This will be obvious enough to one 
who considers the diverse sources whence 
come the various elements of our de- 
nominational life. From every point of 
an are whose northern radius runs 
through Toronto and its southern through 
Atlanta, and whose eastward curve in- 
cludes all the intervening Atlantic sea- 
board, the pioneers came and the people 
still come. Foreigners from almost every 
part of Hurope throng our cities, and 
latterly many thousands of Negroes from 
the far South and Southwest are pour- 
ing in. 

Like people, like preachers. Here is 
a block of Scotch Canadian ministers 
whose craggy speech fairly makes you 
tingle. There is a group of southerners 
whose soft and r-less drawl soothes you 
like a lullaby. Yonder are the enthusias- 
tic Negroes, evangelistic, orthodox ‘by 
first intention” and broadly hilarious. 
Besides all these we have a sprinkling of 
Englishmen, of men from the Northwest, 
occasional New Englanders, now and 
then a Pole, a Rumanian or a Hungarian; 
and last and most numerous, the rest of 
us, plain Hoosiers, without marks of 
identification except perchance a_ slight 
growth of moss in localities not open to 
public inspection. 
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Theological sources vary in a corre- 
sponding manner. Rochester and Newton 
have supplied a doctrinal strain for three 
generations. Chicago sends a crowd of 
bright fellows who are at least free from 
the sin of ancestor worship. Southern 
Indiana is a regular pasture ground for 
ministerial colts who cross’ the Ohio 
River by way of Louisville, some of whom 
turn out to be among the best ministers 
in this commonwealth. Most of the Ne- 
gro preachers have received their train- 
ing in southern schools before they come 
as mature pastors to shepherd flocks that 
preceded them. 

It will be remembered, too, that his- 
torically the Hoosier state is a doctrinal 
battle ground for Baptists, a veritable 
land of clans and feuds. Here John 
Thompson, John R. Tinder and Daniel 
Parker made the woods vocal with echo- 
ing outcries against such modern inno- 
vations and human inventions as mission- 
ary societies. Here Alexander Campbell 
flew athwart the noon calling for a resto- 
ration of primitive Christianity amons 
Baptist churches already more primitive 
than the apostle Peter. Here lived Robert 
Owen, the great original Socialist who 
debated the evidences of Christianity 
with Campbell. Here the militant dog- 
matism of the Calvinists produced by re- 
action the General Baptists, who are cele- 
brating their centennial this year. 

Out of such origins such doctrinal vari- 
ations as do actually exist would natural- 
ly be expected. Some of us are fond of 
strong creed statements, while others care 
little for dogma. Some believe in the verbal 
inspiration, textual infallibility and abso- 
lute authority of the whole Bible; others 
run to modernism, evolution, higher 
criticism and psychology. Premillenni- 
alism has a considerable following, but 
the majority are probably either postmil- 
lennial or anti-millennial in their views. 
A respectable minority rejects “alien” 
immersion, and another respectable mi- 
nority would not be greatly grieved over 
receiving members into the churches 
without immersion. Close communionists 
and open communionists sit at the Lord’s 
supper together. 

Under such conditions, how do we ever 
manage to get on together? It is not a 
matter of management. I assure you that 
anybody seeking to manage us would be 
in for a heavy load and a rough road. 
The Lord holds us together by his Spirit, 
by our common experience of salvation 
in him, by our common loyalty to him 
and by the large substratum of his vital 
teachings which we hold in common. 
Geography helps. Indiana is such a com- 
pact political, industrial and social com- 
munity that no sectional interests arise 
to complicate misunderstandings, and re- 
ligious unity seems quite natural to us. 
There has been also a happy succession 
of wise official leadership. Franklin Col- 
lege, located in the center of the state, 
and conservative in spirit, has been a 
stabilizer. For nearly forty years the Bap- 
tist state paper has enabled our people 
to express themselves freely to each other 
in family fashion. And latterly the uni- 
fied organization of the state convention 
with an effective system of general and 
district superintendency has contributed 
much towards the unification of our 
people. 

On the whole, there is a large use of 
the principle of local and personal free- 
dom, a growing tolerance of differences 
within the limits of loyalty to Christ, 
and a distinct tendency towards equilib- 
rium on middle theological ground. No 
faction is threatening schism, and practi- 
cally all of our preachers, churches and 


are busily singing, each in his 
the song of the New World 


members 
own key, 
Movement. 


Things in New York 


By Frank M. GooDCHILD 


These are busy days in the Metropoli- 
tan District. Ten million dollars are 
asked of us of the hundred millions 
which the Northern Baptists are plan- 
ning to raise. It is true that only about 
three millions are apportioned to the 
churches, yet the full sum must come 
from the members and attendants of 
these churches, men whose gifts will be 
up in six or seven figures being taken 
out of the general list of membership 
and made the subjects of special appeal. 
But the churches generally are facing 
the task and are determined to do their 
utmost, and the probability is that num- 
erous churches will be surprised at the 
result, and the canvass will reveal un- 
suspected ability. 

Other than financial results will come 
to many of our churches from the New 
World Movement. Churches that have 
organized their constituency according 
to the group system are finding that 
members who had become indifferent 
are coming back to their places; some 
who never did a stroke of church work 
before are now found in the group meet- 
ings and in the church prayer meet- 
ings. A good many have been brought 
to systematic methods of giving, and 
some who have become tithers are say- 
ing that they never knew before how 
easy and delightful a thing it is to give. 
And this is being said by some whose 
giving is sacrificial. 

It is expected that great things will 
be done in New York when the hundred 
million fund is complete. To be sure, 
the whole sum could be disposed of here, 
and work still remain to be done. But 
with the allotment of $567,000 for ad- 
vanced work in the field of the city 
mission society many crying needs will 
be met. Our Methodist brethren are 
planning an expenditure in New York 
of $700,000. They are setting a good 
pace for the rest of us. We shall fall 
behind them in the sum expended. But 
somehow Dr. Sears, the efficient secre- 
tary of our city mission society, has 
the knack of getting a great deal of 
work for the money he spends, and so 
it is likely that when results are com- 
pared we shall not be behind any other 
religious body in the things that are 
done. Some things seem assured. Our 
city mission properties will be put in 
better shape for the work they need to 
do than they ever have been in before. 
New facilities will be provided for work 
among people who speak foreign tongues 
and hold to foreign habits. The tre 
mendous Negro population will have 
something adequate done for it. In this 
work it is hoped that the city mission 
society will have the codperation of our 
home mission societies, as they have 
had.in the work for foreigners. It is 
likely that a community house for 
Negroes in Harlem will be one of the 
features of this new effort. 

Our work for the Chinese down in 
Chinatown has been done in co6éperation 
with the Methodists for some _ years. 
Rev. Lee To, who is a Baptist, has been 
in charge of the work. He is a man 
of culture. His daughter is a graduate 
of Columbia University and is a young 
woman of fine ability and much charm. 
Means for carrying on this work has 
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BAPTS 


Tears 


been limited, but the results are ful] 
commensurate with the expen 
But now it is planned to have a con 
munity center for the Chinese, and . 
is hoped that we shall be joined in th 


ciation. It will need a generous a4 
propriation from all three of the pa 
ticipating bodies to erect a _ suitab 
building. But there is every reason | 
believe that when the center is esta 
lished and the facilities for work pr 
vided, the Chinese Christians will 
liberal givers for the support of {¢] 
enterprise. No body of Christians a 
preciate more highly what is done f 
them. 

The Central Church is making ela 
orate preparations for the celebration 
Pastor Frank M. Goodchild’s twenty-fif 
anniversary. The exercises will coy 
the week beginning May 9. A rep) 


sentative committee is just now wo! 
ing out the plans which are of su 
character as to make the event a m 
ter of importance in the city’s religio 
life. 


Mississippi Valley 


NEBRASKA 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the W 
Central District of the W. A. B. F. M. 
will be held with the First Chureh 
Lincoln on May 3-4. Mrs. Helen Barr 
Montgomery will speak in the evening 
May 3, and Mrs. W. T. Elmore on Maj! 
A program full of inspiration has bi 
arranged. All Baptist women of the ( 
trict are urged to attend. Entertainm! 
will be furnished on the convention pl 
Those desiring to be entertained sho 
send their names to Mrs. E. EH. Benn 
1524 Washington St., Lincoln. 


A WEEK OF SERVICES from March 3( 
April 4 marked the dedication of 
splendid new edifice of the First Ch 
of Norfolk. The actual dedicatory | 
vices took place on Easter Sunday, ¥ 
a sermon by Rev. L. D. Lamkin. I 
F. W. Benjamin is pastor. 


On Easter Sunpay Rey. Albin Holt 
pastor of the First Church, Valley, ” 
comed forty-five new members who. 
been baptized at the close of spe 
meetings conducted by Rev. L. D. Lam 
Others are being received by letter 
restoration. 


KANSAS 


THE INTENSIVE “SCHOOL” of vaca 
church school theory and practice, 
from April 5 to 9, was highly enjoye' 
the faculty and students of both the ! 
sas City Seminary and the Wo 
Training School. Dr: T. S. Young of P 
delphia, head of this department in 
Publication Society, had general ‘ 
sight and gave valuable addresses ¢ 
ing the general principles and 
practical details. Rev. Raymond S. 
man of Rockford, Ill., was the prin 
instructor and charmed and stimulate 
by his combination of spiritual ear 
ness and thorough knowledge of his 
ject. He was ably assisted by 
Skiles, the Kansas Sunday-school § 
ist, Rev. J. M. Gurley, Kansas Su 
school director; Prof. W. A. Sharp © 
seminary, Miss Nathana Clyde and 
Lucy Russell of the Bethel Neighbot 
Center, and Miss Besse Barnett, 
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hed student of the Women’s 
g School. A number were in at- 
xe from the two Kansas Cities. 
ninary has rarely had a special in- 
‘of more enlightening and stimulat- 
uracter. Its value in arousing in- 
n this great coming opportunity of 
urches cannot be overestimated. 
ice the inauguration of the young 
3; movement, the home department 
> organized adult work, has there 
a the opinion of many present, an 
set on foot with more promise of 
‘e for the cause than this; and if 
‘rk is carried out on the masterly 
-panding lines laid down by Dr. 
_not one of these other movements 
gin to equal it in significance and 


} 


MINNESOTA 


First SunpAy ScHoor established 
-record in Winona Easter Sunday 
jection with the Near East Relief 
which is getting started. Supt. 
togers called for a contribution of 
yard the $10,000 fund which the 
of Winona city and county are 
-o give toward the relief fund. The 
responded with a gift of $55, and 
x was forwarded to County Chair- 
7. E. Dudley. This is understood 
‘he first Sunday school in the city 
3 such an offering, and it is be- 
to be one of the largest sums ever 
‘uted by a Winona school for a 
cause. Ten children were bap- 
't the Sunday-school hour and four 
were baptized at the evening serv- 
king a total of fourteen baptisms. 
the last month there have been 
-one additions to the church. The 
ance at the various services, nota- 
ose Sunday evenings, has been 
y growing. 


-R. A. Kenyon, formerly of Hilton, 
‘has begun his pastorate at the 
» Church, Minneapolis, and has 
nthusiastically greeted. 


REST IS GETTING INTENSE in the 
0,000 Campaign. The First Church 
‘nerd is the first to go over the top, 
a allotment of $10,000. The amount 
_for its new building was combined, 
$60,000 all told, and Rev. F. H. 
| of New York led the people to 
4 in his masterly fashion. The 
| church to cover its allotment is 
all country church of Irving, which 
250. Thus larger and smaller places 
' One pastor, receiving a modest 
' and whose church is asked for 
| proposes himself to give $1000. 
have expressed themselves as plan- 
irge gifts. 
-C. D. Evterre of Chicago has been 
g the Twin Cities and has delighted 
h her message. 


Joun A. Fart of Des Moines is as- 
' Dr. M. B. Price in a canvass for 
rifts. 


ILLINOIS 


rE THE LAST REPORT from the Sec- 
hurch, Chicago, four weeks ago, 
” persons have been baptized, nine 
nd young men and eleven girls and 
women. The Bible conference con- 
_by Drs. A. C. Dixon and W. B. 
Was a real blessing to all who at- 
it. The congregations were good 
ae interest in the addresses pro- 
' The church did not accept the al- 
it made by the promotion board, but 
d itself unanimously to codperate in 
rward movement of the Northern 
t Convention, and guaranteed to put 
2very effort possible and legitimate 


to reach the highest objective within its 
ability. The local promotion board, with 
Mr. L. C. Walker as its chairman, is alive 
and hard at work. Every department will 
be covered by a careful canvass, and the 
church is hoping to go beyond its own 
expectations. 


THE WoMAN’s Baptist MISSION UNION, 
covering the Chicago Association terri- 
tory, met April 13 at the Belden Avenue 
Church. The attendance was 350, the 
Temple sending twenty-nine, the largest 
number of delegates, and five churches 
sending over twenty each. The striking 
features of the program were the ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, on the 
“Relation of the Women’s Circles to the 
New World Movement”; Dr. Cleland B. 
McAfee of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary, on ‘Missions and Internation- 
alism”; Mr. Sam Higgenbotham of North 
India, working under the Presbyterian 
Board, on “The Poverty and the Illiteracy 
of the Women of India”; and Mrs. G. W. 
Taft, who, as chairman on publicity of 
the union, illustrated her words by the 
use of charts. 


IOWA 


THE CHURCH AT INDEPENDENCE has been 
enjoying much prosperity under the min- 
istry of Rev. C. W. Fletcher. Many mem- 
bers have recently been received by bap- 
tism and letter. On April 10, however, the 
fine church building was totally destroyed 
by fire. There was only $6000 insurance, 
and the edifice cannot be replaced for 
less than $35,000. Expressions of sym- 
pathy and offers of help are coming from 
every hand. The Methodists at their 
Sunday-school session raised $2000, which, 
with a letter of smypathy, was handed to 
the pastor and read at the evening ser- 
vice in the Presbyterian Church. The 
morning service and Sunday school were 
held in the high-school auditorium, and 
there was a splendid attendance. The 
church is facing the situation with cour- 
age and determination. 


Tue First CuurcH, Glenwood, Rev. C. 
E. Hillis, pastor, is entering heartily into 
the New World Movement with the pur- 
pose of meeting all requirements spiritual 
and financial. The minute men are busy. 
The drive is thoroughly organized and 
will begin with teams canvassing the 
membership Sunday, April 18, and will 
have everything all finished up before 
April 25. More money has been raised 
during the past year than in any year 
in the history of the church. There is a 
strong World Wide Guild. Recently the 
church held a father and son banquet 
with a large attendance. The pastor’s 
salary was increased $500 the first of the 
year. Over $1000 came for the hundred 
million drive before the subscriptions 
were asked for. ‘Twenty-four persons 
recently received the right hand of fellow- 
ship into the church. Prayer meetings 
are the largest since the present pastor- 
ate began. 

Dr. Huen A. Heatu of New York was 
recently a welcome guest back to his 
native heath. He was born in Iowa and 
was graduated from the Cedar Valley 
Seminary and then from Des Moines Col- 
lege before he went to the seminary at 
Rochester, N. Y. He had interesting pas- 
torates in Waverly and Keokuk, Iowa, be- 
fore going back East for his larger serv- 
ice. Many warm friends give him a 
hearty welcome when he comes home. 
He sets forth the New World Movement 
in an inspiring way. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL TEAMS and Bap- 
tist teams are active all over Iowa. The 
Baptists are taking the first place much 
of the time in attendance. Rev. A. D. 
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McGlashan is proving to be a whole host 
as director. The people are working to- 
gether in fine spirit and many are saying, 
“We can win.” 

THE FAILING HEALTH Of Mrs. Hicks has 
led Pastor R. N. Hicks to resign at 
Charles City to go to a warmer climate. 
Mr. Hicks was secretary of the minis- 
terial association, and that body remem- 
bered him with a purse of $75 in token of 
esteem. 


SPECIAL TRAINING SCHOOLS are due at 
Des Moines College April 19-23 and at 
Walnut Street Church, Waterloo, May 3-5. 
The object is to prepare helpers for vaca- 
tion Bible schools next summer. The pas- 
tor and one other delegate are invited to 
attend from each church that will plan to 
have a daily vacation Bible school after 
the public schools have closed. The Pub- 
lication Society renders excellent help in 
these preparatory schools. Prof. Jay A. 
Lapham will have general charge of the 
schools, and Rev. C. A. Carman of Shen- 
andoah will lead in the instruction given. 
Mr. Carman has conducted a craft school 
one evening a week in his church at 
Shenandoah that has commanded much 
favorable comment, not only in Iowa, but 
in the East. 


Pastor CHARLES THoMAS is settled on 
his new field at Shellsburg, with Parker’s 
Grove for an appointment in the coun- 
try. Mr. Thomas did a good work at 
Ollie, to which place Pastor M. O. Keller, 
recently of Cherokee, has accepted a call. 


THE CHURCH AT OELWEIN reluctantly 
gives up Pastor and Mrs. E. H. Gillet to 
go back to their old church at Mt. Olive. 
They did a fine constructive work at Mt. 
Olive some ten years ago, and now the 
way is open for a strong leader to make 
our Baptist Church a community center. 
Iowa needs 100 capable men to do the type 
of work for country churches that Mr. 
Gillet, with God’s blessing, will do at 
Mt. Olive. 


OHIO 


Easter SuNDAY was one of the greatest 
days in the history of Hillcrest Church, 
Columbus. An offering of $100 was asked 
for on the building and over $366 was re- 
ceived. At the Sunday evening service, a 
musical program and recitations by the 
children drew a crowd exceeding the 
seating capacity of the church. About 
350 were present and many turned away. 
When the invitation was given ten re- 
sponded, five for baptism, four by letter 
and one by experience. The church is 
planning to raise the balance of the debt, 
about $1000, in the next two weeks. Rev. 
Arthur E. Cowley is the pastor. 

Rev. James J. Hopsins and the church 
at Euclid, of which he is pastor, are to 
celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the organization of the church Sun- 
day, April 25. A fine program has been 
prepared and a good time is anticipated. 


BLANCHESTER CHURCH, in Clinton As- 
sociation, has made a handsome increase 
in the salary of Pastor J. P. Hendershot. 
The parsonage is undergoing extensive 
repairs and all lines of work are being 
well maintained. 

A NEW SuNDAY scHOOL has recently 
been organized at Cuyahoga Falls, near 
Akron, and is being well supported. Bap- 
tists should be occupying other ground in 
that section of the state. 

THE NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION of 
the Ohio Convention will be held at Nor- 
walk, May 17-20. A splendid program is 
being prepared and the Norwalk people 
are getting ready to give the convention 
delegates a hearty welcome. Dr. James 
A. White of the B. Y. P. U. of America is 
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to be the speaker at the young people’s 
banquet to be held in connection with 
the convention meeting. 


THE WORK OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION in 
Ohio is being pushed by means of asso- 
ciational institutes. Meetings have al- 
ready been held in Huron, Zoar, Mad 
River, Zanesville, Clinton, Marion, Day- 
ton and Mansfield districts. Other meet- 
ings are planned for Portsmouth and Lor- 
ain associations, and the leaders of the 
Wooster association are preparing for a 
series of meetings among the churches, 
in the interest of religious education, the 
first full week in May. 


THE OHIO Baptist ASSEMBLY will be 
held on the campus of Denison Univer- 
sity at Granville July 30 to Aug. 8. The 
state B. Y. P. U. convention program will 
fill in the first three days and the assem- 
bly program will follow. Among the lec- 
turers listed are Dr. W. E. Chalmers, Miss 
Anna Edith Meyers, Miss Helen Criss- 
man, Dr. F. F. Peterson, Dr. Thos. S. 
Young, Rey. H. T. Houf and Pres. Milton 
G. Evans. 


Miss Atice F. Green, the superintend- 
ent of junior work in the Cleveland City 
Young People’s Union, commends the 
leaders in unions for faithful service. The 
spring rally for juniors will be held with 
the Cedar Avenue Church May 2. Miss 
Zoe EH. Barnthouse and Dr. J. B. Lemon 
will be the speakers. 


THE NEWARK SECOND CHURCH, Rey. W. 
C. Benjamin, pastor, had an enjoyable 
Haster. Special exercises were carried 
out and decision day was observed with 
twenty professions. Six have already 
been received for baptism, and others will 
follow soon. The entire apportionment 
for the church has been met this year. 


Dayton Association 


The pastors met at the First Church, 
Dayton, April 12. They reported hearty 
responses in all the churches for the great 
Baptist campaign. Easter was a good 
season of ingathering. Pastor Brandt of 
Troy baptized nine. Pastor Sloman of 
Third Street baptized forty-five, and fifty 
received the hand of fellowship. Pastor 
Read of Xenia reports the work as hope- 
ful and encouraging... Dr. Waffle, acting- 
pastor of the First Church, Dayton, bap- 
tized nine. This church is the leading 
church in the great campaign. J. M. 
Cosby of Tippecanoe reports an increase 
in membership and attendance in all de- 
partments. W. J. Johnson of Linden 
Avenue had the hearty support of his 
church for a two weeks’ meeting. He 
baptized sixteen, received three by letter 
and reports a number more as interested. 
H. C. Fletcher of Fletcher is in midst of 
remodeling the house of the Lord. He 
has baptized twenty-five on his field. 
Pastor Furrow of Union has baptized 
seventeen and is leading the work at 
Pemberton. O. EK. Hall of Summit Street, 
Dayton, baptized nine. Pastor Hall is 
rendering splendid service for the de- 
nomination in the big movement. North 
Dayton has brought her Sunday school 
near the 300 mark. The pastor has been 
preaching to good congregations and bap- 
tized seven. M. F. Bagby of Colorado ex- 
ceeded all previous records April 11 and 
baptized six. Dr. R. B. Smith of Spring- 
field has begun his third year. Two hun- 
dred and forty members have been re- 
ceived. The church has paid off a debt 
of long standing and expended $1200 in 
improvements. Dr. Smith also is doing 
service for the denomination. Pastor 
Vernon of Wilington gave the address of 
the morning, on “Vacation Bible Schools.” 


MICHIGAN 


THE First CHuRCH, LANSING, reports 
the receipt of $25,000 in preliminary gifts, 
although the drive is not yet started. 
The church mailed out 450 copies of the 
Promotion Number of THE Baptist and 
expects to make a push for additional sub- 
seriptions at once. 


EASTER WAS A BIG DAY for the Clinton 
Avenue Church, Detroit. Despite the 
storm, the church was crowded in the 
morning, at which time a number of the 
young people were baptized. An except- 
ionally large gathering was at the com- 
munion table. And in the evening the 
children’s exercises drew another large 
gathering. The finances also came in for 
a big boost. Rev. George W. Bates is 
pastor. 


THE FOUNTAIN STREET CHURCH, Grand 
Rapids, is to conduct its drive for the 
new church building fund during the 
week of April 25 to May 2. It will at the 
same time canvass for pledges for the 
New World Movement. 


At Brtpine, Pastor W. A. Biss is closing 
eight years of service with the church. 
Twenty-one persons have united with the 
church recently, of whom six were bap- 
tized on Easter Sunday. The mission 
circle, on the occasion of a recent visit of 
Miss Elgie Scott of Japan, raised $111 
for the Jubilee fund. The parsonage is 
being improved, the men’s class having 
contributed $100 of the amount needed. 
The Sunday school is growing so rapidly 
that a new Sunday-school room will soon 
be necessary. 


THE PorracGeE STREET CHuRCH. of Kala- 
mazoo is taking seriously its task of pro- 
viding a wholesome Christian influence 
for the folks in its community. Its large 
Sunday school, with an average of 346 in 
attendance during March, its three young 
people’s societies and the organized de- 
partments of the church are serving its 
membership not only on Sunday and in 
formal meetings, but during the week, 
and on week-day nights are providing 
wholesome companionships and interests. 
The Thursday evening meeting is re- 
served for prayer meeting and there are 
between sixty-five and 100 in attendance. 
There have been baptisms every month, 
and on Waster there were twelve, wit- 
nessed by an audience of 200 people who 
came out despite the heavy snow storm. 
Six young people have recently publicly 
dedicated themselves to definite Christian 
callings. 

THe New Woritd Movement, with its 
emphasis on the spiritual need of the 
world, and the Baptist obligation to meet 
it, has had a gracious and quickening in- 
fluence on the Baptist host in Detroit and 
the community. This is indicated by the 
following report of accessions to the De- 
troit churches from Jan. 1 to Easter Sun- 
day, inclusive. The list is incomplete, but 
the same splendid progress is true gen- 
erally of the rest of the Baptist churches 
which are not reported here: Fourteenth 
Avenue (Easter Sunday only), baptism, 
twenty-five; Birmingham, twenty, mostly 
by baptism; First German, church and 
mission, baptism, fourteen, letter, eight; 
Grand River Avenue, baptism, fifty, letter, 
twenty-eight, experience, nine, restora- 
tion, three; Hudson Avenue, baptism, 
twenty-six, letter and experience, eleven; 
Immanuel, baptism, sixteen, letter and 
experience, nine; Jefferson Avenue, bap- 
tism, thirty, letter and experience, fif- 
teen; Mount Clemens (pastor ill several 
months), fifteen, mostly by baptism; Red- 
ford, baptism, seven, letter and experi- 
ence, ten; Royal Oak, baptism, twenty- 
seven, letter and experience, twenty-six; 
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Second Rumanian, baptism, six, le 
Stanton Park (Easter Sunday ity 
tism, seventeen, letter, three : 
Avenue, baptism, nineteen, lett 
perience, thirteen. 


# 


Rocky Mountaii 
States 7 
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WYOMING : 


On Aprit 6, at Billings, Mont, 
Columbus Wardlaw, pastor of our. 
at Basin, officiated at the marriage 
daughter, Jessie Mayberry Wardl 
James Sullivan Williams. The 
will make their home near Kelly, in 
son’s Hole.” 


COLORADO 


EASTER WAS A GREAT OCCASION 
First Church of Denver. The ¢o1 
tions completely filled the great { 
and seventeen persons were bapti: 
that and the following Sunday. Thi 
church is enjoying a year of muck 
and fully expects great blessing 
participation in the New World 
ment. Dr. A. H. C. Morse has been 
of this church for seven and 0 
years. i! 


Harp EVANGELIST THOMPSON has 
ly held meetings at Longmont, Lo 
and Grand Junction. A large nun 
new members have been added 
churches at each of these places a 
sult of the meetings. Mr. Thomy 
now in meetings with Pastor Pa 
Sterling. Later he will go to Olat 
other points on the western slope. 
under appointment as one of the 
gelists of the state convention, | 
extended period of service. ai: 


Pastor Krumretec of the Bethel ( 
Denver, Pastor Eden of the First C 
Pueblo, and others report large m 
added to their churches as a re 
evangelistic meetings  culminati 
Easter time. 


Mr. Epwin R. Brown, superint 
of the work among Spanish-speakil 
ple, has just completed a week’s 
meetings with the Mexicans in I 
About twenty stand approved fo 
tism.. He will spend a week in evé 
tic meetings with the Mexicans a 
lo, and the same length of time w 
Mexicans at Rocky Ford. It is cor 
ly expected that the members 
enlarged and the work oan be 
at both these places. 


Pastor C. T. GaArnetr of the 
Church, Pueblo, has resigned and | 
cepted a call to become pastor 
First Church at Bisby, Ariz. 4 
close his work in the near future. 


THE First CHurcH at Lamar Bes 
April 25 a taberngéle evangelistic 
ing in which all the churches of t 
will codperate. ~~ 

Director J. W. BAey has | 
campaign well in hand. The 
tion is functioning in an eet 
ner. 

Mr. E. H. BRAUKMAN, the cian 
the committee for individual gifts, 
ting vigor and energy into his WO 
the promise of gratifying results is 

THE City PARK CHURCH, Denve 
shiping in the Sunday-school unit 
building, with a $5000 debt, with ¢ 
bership of 286, of whom fifty. a 
resident, heartily accepted its 
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+170, or $182.40 per capita, and vol- 
ily agreed to make it $55,000. The 
> have set themselves to the task of 
x the whole amount subscribed by 
April 25. 
REIS A GRATIFYING SPIRIT of interest 
ithusiasm among Colorado churches 
nnection with the financial cam- 
In practically every church the 
seems to be, ‘““We can do it and we 
Colorado expects .to be among 
ates to go over the top in the cam- 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


HIS FIRST SUNDAY with the First 
h of Seattle, Dr. A. M. Bailey had 
ivilege of baptizing eighteen young 
, and of giving the hand of fellow- 
) double that number. The church 
itered heartily into the New World 
aent. Some of its leading and 
t men are prominently connected 
the campaign. Mr. William M. 
rood is campaign director for West- 
Tfashington, Mr. Henry Elliott, Jr., 
ctor for King County, and Mr. Ches- 
Kiehl has in charge the drive for 
hurch. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CHURCH AT ONTARIO reports a 
‘Haster day. Pastor A. F. New- 
, sermon in the morning on the 

“The Symbolism of Baptism in 
iristian Life,’ was followed by the 
n of nine persons. The observance 
Lord’s supper and the public wel- 
of these nine and others followed 
rening worship. The annual roll 
1 March 23 was made notable by 
things, the near completion of the 
' of an indebtedness of some $10,- 
e making of provision for the com- 
of the basement in order to give 
for the junior Bible school, and 
dress of Dr. W. F. Harper on “Bap- 
md the Great New Day.” The 
is now addressing itself to its 
t the New World Movement. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


RAL CHuRCH, San Francisco, has 
reat things and is correspondingly 
It has paid off its indebtedness, 
money gifts and conseerated la- 
timated at a total of $1400, rear- 
its auditorium, built a baptistery 
assrooms and installed a heater. 


ars it has been necessary for this - 


| band to take its candidates to 

yther church building for the in- 

rdinance. On Sunday evening, 

25, the beloved pastor, Rev. D. M. 

,.administered baptism for the 

ne in the building of the Central 
It was a happy time. 


N@ CuurcH, Rev. V. H. Cowsert, 
received nine persons by baptism 
ast Sunday in March. The people 
2gun the use of the Lowell plan 
gelism, to culminate in an ingath- 
ao June 6. In three months, forty- 
VY members have been welcomed. 
urch is happy and hopeful, and 
Lae things during the week end- 
Wks 


+ A DOZEN YEARS or so of service 
hern California as pastor at Coal- 
‘resno, Patterson and Richmond, 
| Pastor-at-large, Rev. Van Dyke 
| 


yes to Texas. California loses a 


man of clean life and of earnest spirit. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD AVENUE CHURCH, 
Oakland, has a second time increased the 
salary of its pastor, Rev. John N. Garst, 
and this time in the amount of $500 per 
year. The church is so fortunate as to 
have as its leaders a number of men 
and women of large vision and generous 
hearts. Mr. Garst is privileged to wit- 
ness and to bring about in large measure 
the best days of this organization. 


THE First CHurcH, Mopesto, Rev. RB. 
H. Gum, pastor, has had a large ingath- 
ering in recent months. More than eighty 
persons have been welcomed to the fel- 
lowship, most of them by baptism. A 
large number of these have been gathered 
into a special class in the Sunday school 
in which they receive instruction in doc- 
trine and life from the pastor. The need 
of a new building suitable to the growing 
work is an urgent necessity. 


THE First CHURCH, OAKLAND, is ar- 
ranging for a representative committee 
to meet Rev. and Mrs. John Snape on 
their arrival in Oakland, where Dr. Snape 
will begin his pastorate with the First 
Church on April 18. On the following 
Friday he is to be formally welcomed to 
the parish, the city and the convention. 


OREGON 


THe First CHurRCH, Corvallis, Rev. 
George R. Varney, pastor, is showing itself 
thoroughly alive. Recently the brotherhood 
has been reorganized, and it is planning 
an aggressive program, including the care 
of one Sunday evening service each month 
and the holding of services in outlying 
districts. The finance committee has 
been considering the things necessary to 
finish the meetinghouse and fully equip 
it. The church is doing its part in the 
New World Movement. 


THE CHURCH AT CARLTON sent a unani- 
mous call to Rev. Walter Bailey of Spring- 
field, which he has accepted.- He is now 
on the field, having begun his work on 
Easter Sunday. Dr. Thomas Stephenson, 
once general missionary superintendent 
for Montana, is one of the pastor’s main 
supports on that field. 


THE HIGHLAND CHURCH, Portland, sends 
out a fine gospel team of young men in 
evangelistic work. Recently a new gas- 
heating system was installed, new mat- 
ting placed in the aisles, new hymn books 
provided for (all paid for as procured) 
and $300 added to the pastor’s salary as 
an Easter surprise. The church voted to 
lend its pastor, Dr. W. T. Milliken, to the 
stewardship department of the Inter- 
church work for two weeks of county 
conferences. 


ON SUNDAY NooN, Easter, Dr. James A. 
Franklin lunched with a group of lay- 
men at Salem, the capital city, where 
he spoke at the morning service. Easter 
evening he occupied the pulpit at the 
White Temple, Portland. On Monday 
at noon he lunched at the Benson Hotel 
with a large group of representative men 
from all the city Baptist churches, and 
later he met the women in council at 
the White Temple. His itinerary includ- 
ed Baker, April 6, La Grande, April 7, and 
Pendleton, April 8. At noon on the ninth 
he returned to Portland to address the 
City Club at the Benson Hotel, and the 
evening found him in McMinnville, near- 
ly fifty miles away. This meant an itin- 
erary of nearly 800 miles and thirteen 
addresses in six days. 

Dr. O. C. Wricut, the loved missionary 
superintendent of Oregon, was recently 
called to Indiana by the death of his 
mother. The Oregon people sorrow with 
him. 
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THe TuHirp CHurcH, Portland, suffered 
a loss in the passing home of Mrs. J. Dod- 
gins, She and her husband were baptized 
in North Carolina on the same day sev- 
enty-four years ago. 


THE PENDLETON CHURCH, Rev. William 
Henry Cox, pastor, is forging ahead 
most encouragingly. During the twenty 
months of the present pastorate, sixty- 
seven new members have been received. 
Sixteen persons were baptized on Easter 
Sunday. The young people have pledged 


$500 on the $100,000,000 Campaign, and 
of this $350 has already been paid in, 


Atlantic Coast 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE MARYLAND AVENUE Church of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Rev. H. M. Lawson, pastor, 
has heretofore been affiliated with the 
Southern Baptists; but through a vote of 
the church last fall, it was decided that 
its interests should now be equally divid- 
ed between the northern and southern 
bodies. The part which the church has 
in the $175,000,000 campaign has been 
pledged. During the past year a $4300 
indebtedness has been lifted, with the 
exception of about $500. The pastor is 
a thorough Bible student, and his weekly 
Bible study class has continued for eight- 
een months with unimpaired interest. 
The church has recently been reorganized, 
and is on a splendid basis for future 
work. 


MAINE 


EASTER SUNDAY was a day of rejoicing 
with the Millinocket Church. At the 
close of the morning service, baptism 
was administered to five adult converts, 
all heads of families. The evening ser- 
vice was memorable for the fact that 
never in the history of the church have 
sO many persons partaken of communion, 
and for the fact that the right hand of 
fellowship was given to twenty-one mem- 
bers who had previously been baptized. 
Rev. F. Allison Currier is pastor. 


FouR YOUNG MEN were baptized Haster 
Sunday at the Main Street Church, Saco. 
Four others have recently been received 
by letter. Pastor Harold W. Curtis has 
been with the church a year, having be- 
gun his pastorate April 1, 1919. The 
additions to the church during this period 
total twenty, fifteen persons uniting by 
baptism, four by letter and one by ex- 
perience. The church is actively codper- 
ating in the New World Movement. 
There are nine active family groups, and 
the Survey has been studied up to and 
including China. The subject of steward- 
ship has also been studied in the groups. 
Four minute men are employed at the 
Sunday services. The church is organ- 
ized for the financial drive with Mr. E. 
EK. Blake as campaign director. Mr. 
Edwin F. Smith is campaign director for 
the churches of the South York Associ- 
ation. The annual meeting has been 
changed to the first week in April to ac- 
cord with the new arrangements for the 
state conventions. The church has voted 
in conjunction with the Cutts Avenue 
Church to invite the state convention to 
hold its meeting in Saco next fall. 

ABOUT THIRTY received the right hand 
of fellowship at the First Church, Water- 
ville, on April 11, out of forty persons 
who have just been added to the member- 
ship. Dr. Arthur S. Phelps is delivering 
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at Colby College a course of lectures op 
“The Minister Today” in the interest of 
life enlistment. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Herbert L. Emery, a leading mer- 
chant, the church is actively pushing its 
campaign for $61,475, of which $8500 is 
towards special church funds. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dr. GeorGE STair concluded his services 
at the Dudley Street Church on April 11, 
going to the Englewood Church, Chicago. 

THE STATE BOARD OF PROMOTION ordered 
800 each of the Promotion Number of 
Ture Baprist and the Watchman-Examin- 
er for distribution in the state to those 
who were not subscribers. 

Rev. FranK M. SwarFieLp began his 
ministry in the West Somerville Church 
April 4. Great crowds greeted him at 
each service, exceeding the capacity of 
the church, and twenty-two candidates 
were baptized at the evening service. 


Tue LOWELL CHURCHES have concluded 
the month with united evangelistic ser- 
vices. 

A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MEETINGS 
were arranged at central points through- 
out the state, including Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Pittsfield, North Adams, Framing- 
ham, Fall River, Taunton, Beverly, Mid- 
dleboro, Salem and Lawrence. The speak- 
ers were Dr. J. V. Lattimer, Dr. S. M. 
Lindsay, Dr. C. Wallace Petty, Dr. A. C. 
Archibald, Dr. Maurice A. Levy, Dr. D. 
H. Clare, Rev. C. H. Howe, Rev. Floyd 
L. Carr, Rev. W. I. Goble, Rev. E. B. 
Dolan, Miss Grace T. Colburn, Mrs. W. 
N. Hartshorn, Mrs. A. E. A. Palmquist, 
Miss Elizabeth S. Sargent and Mrs. O. 
D. Thomas. 


MANY OF THE PASTORS in the state have 
volunteered their services to speak in 
group meetings or in other churches in 
the interests of the New World Move- 
ment. 

Rey. C. P. MacGrecor of the Second 
Church, Lawrence, has been granted a 
leave of absence for two months to 
assist in the Interchurch work in New 
Hampshire. Dr. F. B. Greul supplies his 
church in his absence. Others who are 


giving time to the same service are 
Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle of Newton 
Center, Rev. William Quay Rosselle of 
Malden and Rev. James Holmes of Brock- 
ton. Rev. P. H. McDowell of the Mel- 
rose Church is giving similar service for 
ten days in Pennsylvania. 

Rey. W. Harry Frepa, who recently 
became pastor of the Clarendon Street 
Church, has instituted a monthly com- 
munity service. So-popular has this be- 
come that it was made bi-weekly, and it 
is probable that it will be necessary to 
make it a weekly meeting later. More 
than 1,000 people are interested in these 
meetings, many of whom have otherwise 
no connection with the church. Already 
some of these people are manifesting in- 
terest in the church itself. 


Rev. RaLtpH SuHeERwooD of the First 
Church of Salem, who was recently very 
ill with pneumonia and afterwards went 
south during his convalescence, has re- 
turned to his church with his accustomed 
vigor. 

Rev. W. R. McNutt of the First Church, 
Worcester, has been ill with laryngitis. 
He is now recovering, but is still con- 
fined to the house. 


THE LIST OF COUNTY CAMPAIGN DIRECTORS : 


is as follows: Mr. William A. Jones, 
Barnstable; Mr. Herbert B. Clark, Berk- 
shire; Mr. F. L. Tinkham, Bristol; Mrs. 
Etta M. G. Luce, Dukes and Nantucket; 
Mr. Charles E. Fleming, Essex; Mr. F. A. 
Bicknell, Franklin; Mr. G. Fred Estey, 
Hampden; Mr. Albert G. Strong, Hamp- 
shire; Hon. W. E. Blodgett, Middlesex; 
Mr. John S. Rood, Wollaston, Norfolk; 
Mr. W. H. Wyman, North Abington; Mr. 
Henry W. Newhall, Suffolk; Mr. Robert 
L. Moore, Worcester. 

Rev. W. W. Weeks of the First High- 
land Church, Springfield; who has been 
called to the Grace Street Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., takes up his pastorate there 
in a few weeks. 


THE FOLLOWING association minute men 
have been appointed in Massachusetts: 
Chester Wright, Barnstable; H. S. Camp- 
bell, Berkshire; Ralph R. Patch, Boston 
East; 


Charles R. Berry, Boston West; 
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Parents: 


Would you call a pastor unless he LOVED JESUS CHRIST? 


To whom do you entrust your children for 


THE LAST FOUR HABIT-FORMING YEARS? 


The college professor wields a deeper influence on his trusting students than 
the average pastor ever can. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


endeavors to have a Christian Faculty. 


SECRETARY F. G. BOUGHTON, Granville, Ohio 


Through 


of tomorrow. 


through growth comes greater service.’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service. 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
hree year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


“The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
service comes 


growth, and 


, 


KN 
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THE BAP Tm 


Harold D. Wilson, Boston North; Oti 
Redden, Boston South; Oscar M. Ang 
Framingham; H. A. Moody, Frank 
Miller’s River; C. E. Wood, Merrim 
Fred Bailey, Old Colony; F. H. Saw 
Taunton; Anton Anderson, Wachus 
K. E. Myers, Worcester; J. Frank Ri 
Salem. 


Aprit 1 the Georgetown Church el 
the best year in its history. All } 
have been paid, and there is a good 
ance with which to begin the new y 
The church voted to increase the past 
salary and to become self suppor 
after having received aid from the g 
convention for several years. Pa 
Lindsay baptized a good class Ha: 

THE WAKEFIELD CHURCH has added | 
to the salary of the pastor, Rey. Fred 
S. Boody. 

DURING THE ILLNESS Of Rev. W. F. W 
bury of the Worthen Street Chr 
Lowell, Rev. Geo. F. Sturtevant is : 
ing as acting-pastor. 

Tue First CHURCH, ATTLEBORO, 
Guy E. Mark, pastor, closed a ten 
evangelistic campaign, under the 4d 
tion of Evangelist Lewis E. Smith 
Easter Sunday. Over forty conver: 
were reported. , 


Two EIGHTEEN-FOOT ELECTRIC CROSSEi 
an illuminated panelling bearing 
words ‘Baptist Church,’ have 
erected on the face of the tower of 
edifice of the First Church in Brook 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ONE THOUSAND ACCESSIONS were rep 
by the Baptist churches of Philade 
County at Easter, of which more tha 
were by baptism. 


THE NEWLY ORGANIZED BROTHERHO 
the Allentown Church reached a me 
ship of fifty-seven in two weeks. 
men are fitting up the basement c¢ 
church for social work. 


THE NIcETOWN CHURCH celebrate 
cancellation of the last $1000 of its 
gage on Waster day. 


THE BAPTIST STUDENTS Of the Univ 
of Pennsylvania held their annual 
quet on March 22 at the City Club. 
132 present and a full measure of ¢ 
enthusiasm. Impressive address¢ 
life enlistment were delivered b 
Joseph C. Robbins and Dr. Emo 
Hunt, which led to a number of pe 
interviews with students at thei 
request. The banquet was arrang 
Rev. Frederick B. Igler, Baptist st 
pastor at the university, through th 
erosity of some of our laymen ant 


. the codperation of the university 


Cc. A. The Chestnut Street Church, 
is near the university, takes great 
est in the work for the students, 
them a hearty welcome to all its se 
Each month an “open house” is 
and they are entertained at lur 
Pastor Baldwin is a general favori! 
these young men and women. 


THE EASTER MORNING rain cou 
dampen the enthusiasm of the 
Society of the Berean Church, R 
Under its leadership more than 2 
ple climbed the mountain overlook: 
city, and held a sunrise service 
pagoda at its summit. 


Pror. Curtis P. Cor of McMinnvi 
lege has been selected for the pr 
ship of Keystone Academy, Fact¢ 
The academy is the one Baptist 
in the state for secondary educat 
has had a good history of fifty 
having sent out many sons and da: 


@4, 1920 


y name and creditable service. 
- comes well equipped for a big 
has been at McMinnville twelve 
j is at present registrar of the 
He had previously been at the 
the Baptist orphanage, Kodiak 
laska. It is the hope that the 
may be built up and made a 
second to none of its kind. A 
yard of trustees administers its 
juther Keller of Scranton being 
ident. The academy is in the 
jal budget of the Northern Bap- 
vention. 


NEW YORK 


VANGELISTIC MEETINGS conducted 
och 7 to 28 by Dr. H. Wyse Jones 
oh E. Stewart in the Lafayette 
Yhurch, Buffalo, Rev. J. S. Eber- 
tor, have resulted in large bless- 
‘e number of young people con- 
- themselves to Christian service 
1 the whole church. Forty-nine 
‘abers have been received, and as 
ore are in training for church 
hip. The church is cooperating 
ampaign for $100,000,000. 


\LoTMENTs for individual churches 
ven out recently at the denomi- 
conferences connected with the 
rch county conferences, and in 
all cases they were received by 
rates with expressions of resolute 
ation to meet them in full. There 
ying and deepening interest mani- 
the New World Movement in the 
tate. An official of a prominent 
‘remarked on a recent Sunday, 
» heard our pastor preach such a 
mon. The New World Movement 
red his thinking and preaching.” 


jourH Sipe Cuurcn of Elmira is 
| going forward. On Easter Sun- 
pastor, Delos E. Abrams, baptized 
', and on the following Sunday he 
. two more and gave the hand of 
‘ip to nineteen. Several are await- 
‘ordinance and the indications are 
ire will be frequent baptisms until 
, time. The church has recently 
,ovated and a substantial addition 
': the accommodation of the grow- 
“le school. Pastor Abrams has 
‘er seven years on the field and 
‘rch has shown its appreciation 
rork by adding $900 to his salary. 
zhest honor which has come to 
ireh is the appointment of Miss 
Jichols, a member of the faculty 
Narthage High School and a mem- 
‘he South Side Church, to India as 
‘onary. 


MANForD W. ScuunH has been en- 
as acting-pastor of the First 
»at Ithaca. 


| 
\Atpert H. Tuomas, formerly di- 
if religious education in the First 
| Providence, R. I., began his ser- 
| pastor of the Creston Avenue 
| New York City, on April 5. 


} 
‘cializing in New Ameri- 
canism 


‘7. J. Sly, director of religious edu- 
jor new Americans, under the au- 
of the Publication Society, has 
‘leased for a three months’ term of 
Hh. a the Interchurch World Move- 
or a special task of great responsi- 
nd importance. 

is new task he will make a com- 
‘udy of all church-school literature 
S$ now published in foreign langu- 


ages or in English distinctly for the use 
of foreign-speaking groups in the United 
States, Canada and Europe. The object 
is to discover what is now being pub- 
lished; collect, classify, catalogue, exhibit 
and evaluate it; and then submit to all 
interested the exact facts revealed by the 
survey, with constructive suggestions re- 
garding future needs. All will see at 
once the immense value of such a sur- 
vey to the Baptist denomination as well 
as to all others. , 

Dr. Sly has been specializing in this 
phase of religious education for some 
time and for nearly a year has been de- 
voting himself entirely to it. A depart- 
ment has been organized in the Publica- 
tion Society, of which he is director. Miss 


DR. W. J. SLY 


Pauline G. Vegh is director of children’s 
work, reaching leaders in that work in 
our foreign-speaking church schools. A 
new goal has been set by the department 
for these churches and Sunday schools, 
and it has been widely accepted. Dr. 
Sly’s work has involved class instruction 
in Sunday-school leadership in the vari- 
ous seminaries and training schools for 
new American leaders, such as the Rus- 
sian Baptist Institute in New York, the 
Italian department of Colgate Seminary 
in Brooklyn, and the Swedish Bethel 
Academy and Theological Seminary in 
St. Paul, Minn. 

It is a source of satisfaction to the Bap- 
tists to be able to furnish the Interchurch 
World Movement with efficient specialists 
as they are needed along various lines. 


Summer School of Missions 


Winona Lake, Ind., June 17-24; Confer- 
ence Point, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, Aug. 
17-24. Under the auspices of the Interde- 
nominational Committee of the Central 
West for Missions. 

Have you ever spent a vacation at a 
summer school of missions? If not, try 
it this year. Nowhere will you receive 
more true satisfaction, more inspiration, 


more recreation (pronounced re-cred- 
tion). 
Vacation satisfactory—why? You have 


six days of joyous life at one or the other 
of the most beautiful places in our Mid- 
dle West. You have something definite 
to do, either in the woman’s or young 
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woman’s department of the schools. Your 
greatest joy is in doing it. 

Vacation inspirational—why? You hear 
a wonderful presentation of some por- 
tion of the Bible each day. You have 
the opportunity of meeting great leaders 
of religious activities. You hear’ the 
most thrilling stories of changed environ- 
ments, changed aspirations, changed 
lives. You may enter classes where the 
interdenominational study books for 
1920-21 are being presented by leaders 
of national fame. You will learn how 
to present missions in your Sunday 


Can You Give 
$1,500,000 ? 


This is what is needed for 


Bucknell University 


or New Chapel, New Engineering Building. 
To Provide New Professorships. 
To Increase Professors’ Salaries. 


To endow chair of 
Religious Education. 


This will train Christian Students for Volun- 
teer Christian Service During their College 
Work. (Your church needs them.) 


To help train men for 
The Ministry. 


Endowment funds can be paid in bonds, stocks, 
good mortgages and notes. 

For further particulars, write 
EMORY W. HUNT, President, or 
WALTER J. SPARKS, Executive Sec. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


The Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


stands for the authority of the Holy 
Seriptures, the deity of Jesus Christ, the 
personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, 
the facts of man’s lost condition, of the 
atonement through the death of Jesus 
Christ, of His resurrection, and of His 
coming as Lord. 


This Seminary, having been endorsed 
by the Illinois Baptist State Convention, 
has been approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion and will share in the proceeds from 
the One Hundred Million Dollar Fund and 
the Supplementary Fund. All those who 
since the Denver Convention have made 
pledges, as well as all those who up to 
the end of the drive, May 2, designate 
their gifts for the Seminary, will receive 
full credit from the Promotion Board and 
from the Seminary for their gifts, and 
have the same count in the allotment 
made to the churches of which the donors 
are members. The major part of the 
Chicago Baptist churches contribute to 
the support of the Seminary, as well as 
an increasing number of churches and in- 
dividuals from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The Seminary announces for the Fall 
Quarter, which begins Sept. 15, 1920, a 
new Seminary Home at 3040 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago (four buildings), an 
increased faculty, the new Armstrong 
Library, strengthened courses for college 
men and a new _ BIBLE COLLEGE 
COURSE for non-college men. 


The Seminary, with its large and rap- 
idly growing student body, is one of the 
largest sources of ministerial supply for 
the churches of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Address 


PRES. GEO. W. TAFT, D. D. 


1857 Jackson Blvd. Chicago, II]. 
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ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest 
and safety of principal make a 
strong combination of considera- 
tions in favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. ¥ 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., 
Executive Secretary, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Socie- 
ty. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Preachers and Bees 


Thousands of men are making good 
incomes today solely by keeping bees. 
It’s a fine vocation for older men. It’s 
light work for spare time in the great 


outdoors—easy to learn—small », 


expense to start. Our 50 years of , 


experience at your service free. 

Tell us how you are occupied and 

if you have ever kept bees, and 

ask for our handsome free booklet, “Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit.” It’s full of beekeeping 
information. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
631 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
1R 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, lil. 


J] 


YNBLYMYER CHURCH BELLS 
\ AR ee 


good. Your'church should h : ; r 
anteed. Inexpensive, Art catalog dk bossa ty gar. 


The Cincinnati Bel Foundry Co.Dept. B.99Cincinnat.¢ 


school and to your class. Splendid 
method hours are also presented. 

Vacation re-creative—why? You will, 
for the week, live very close to God, very 
close to nature. You will go to your home 
with interest in the whole world, infor- 
mation about the whole world, enthusiasm 
about having Christ recognized by the 
whole world. You have received new 
life, and through you new life will come 
to others. 

Who shall come? Women and young 
women, presidents of missionary  so- 
cieties, Sunday-school teachers, program 
leaders and those who wish to become 
leaders. Begin now to plan for this 
happiest of vacations! 

Do you wish to know more about our 
schools? Write to the publicity chair- 
man, Mrs. W. P. Topping, 706 Douglas 
Ave., Elgin, II]. Mrs. W. P. Topprina. 


Young People’s Work 


(Continued from page 457) 

8:55: Doors opened. Children march 
in to appropriate music. 

9:00: Devotional period. 1. Leader: 
“What is the motto of our daily vacation 
Bible schools?” Boys and Girls: ‘And 
they helped everyone his neighbor, and 
everyone said unto his neighbor, Be of 
good cheer.” 2. Devotional hymn: “Holy, 
Holy,” or “When Morning Gilds the Sky.” 
38. Memory scripture. 4. Prayer, followed 
by the Lord’s prayer, repeated or sung. 
5. Daily missionary offering. (Kinder- 
garten retires.) 


9:10: Song. 

9:15: Memory drill work. 
9:25: Habit talk 

9:30: Music period. 
9:45: Calisthenies. 


9:50: Bible story. 
10:05: Hand work. 
11:05: Closing period. 1. Reassemble 


quickly and quietly. 2. Two children ad- 
vance to platform, one with American 
flag, the other with the Christian con- 
quest flag. As they start up the aisle 
from the rear, the pianist begins to play 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 3. Salute 
to the American flag: “I pledge allegi- 
ance to the American flag and to the Re- 
public for which it stands: one nation in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
Sing one verse of “America.” 4. Salute 
to the Christian flag: “I pledge allegi- 
ance to the Christian flag and to the 
Saviour for whose kingdom it stands: 
one brotherhood uniting all mankind in 
service and love.” Sing one verse of 
“Stand Up for Jesus.” Leader: “What 
doth the Lord require of thee?” School: 
“To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before thy God.” 
5. Mizpah benediction. 


Obituary 


REV. JOHN MILTON DANIEL 


Rey. John Milton Daniel, the son of Wil- 
son_and Helen Protsman Daniel, was born 
at Troy, Ind., Oct. 14, 1848, and died at his 
home in West Baden, Ind., April 2, 1920, 
aged seventy-one years, six months, nine- 
teen days. 

He was graduated from Ladoga Seminary, 
then from Franklin College in 1871, and 
later from the University of Chicago. He 
taught in the public schools of Troy for 
some ten years, during which time he was 
married, in 1879, to Miss Ermina Salm, who 
survives him. He continued his work as 
teacher, spending some twenty years in the 
Northwest, including ten years in Colorado, 
but, as a layman, he did effective Baptist 
organization work wherever he went. La 
Junta, Colo., Baptist Church stands today 
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as one of the thriving churches | 
the work of the hands, under 
and Mrs. Daniel. [ 
From Colorado they went to So 
kota, spending six years in Watert; 
in Sioux Falls College, where he 
Greek and Latin for a period of yea 
the call to the ministry prevailed, 
turned to Troy, Ind., and was ord: 
his home church, after which fof 
delightful period of his life in pasto 
Rolla, Wis., Charleston, IIl., Princeto 
port and West Baden, Ind. ‘ 
Bro. Daniel was converted at the 
fourteen years, but was not baptiz 
he went to college. He loved fol] 
interest in young people neyer 
Sunny, optimistic, beloved and ‘lov! 
this man. In Charleston he did a f 
of work in the interests of civie 
supplying poor children in the sgcho 
noon lunches, holding special mee: 
the homes, among the mill hands, e 
purpose of his daily living was to y 
to present Jesus Christ to those why 
he touched. t 
His illness began in December 
not abate, until finally the tired he: 
out, and “the was not, for God too 
He was, for the last fourteen mont 
tor of the West Baden Baptist Chu 
who can ever describe the sweetnes 
life among the people there! He - 
loved of the whole valley, where wo 
is sO paramount, but into which t 
tleness and love of both Bro. and Mrs 
interwove itself, like threads of th 
until, when death removed the beloy 
tor, the general populace and tt 
church suffered as one people. The 
is stricken, without an under-sheph 
it rejoices in the home-going of tts 
pastor. Of him it repeats this gs 
“Blessed are the dead who die in th 
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Samples free to Superintendents, Pastors or Com 
CHILDREN’S DAY HELPER, No. 6,7 1 
Other Helpers at same price. 50c for 4 different 


HALL-MACK CO. eh Arch | 
ADAM GEIBEL CO.{ Philadelphi 


Exempt from All Federal Income ‘ 


% Municipal Bonds at 


To secure descriptive circulars cut this ¢ 
mail today with your name and add 


The Hanchett Bond | 


Incorporated 1910 “ 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


WANT ADS 


WISCONSIN DAHLIAS. Catalog 
Fitchett Gardens, Janesville, Wis. — 


WANTED: GIRL TO DO HOUSE 
Suburb of Chicago. Modern house— 
veniences. Easy place and fine 
home if you are right girl. Family f 
ple. Wages $10 week—more later. 
ences given and expected. Mrs. 
Thompson, 1115 Forest Ave., Wilmet 


CASH PAID FOR SECOND-HANI 
MENTARIES, sets Spurgeon, chur 
tories, lexicons, 500 other theologica 
Send list promptly. Barker Bookse 
S. Dearborn, Chicago. g 


WANTED—MORE PUBLIC SPE 
TO LECTURE. We furnish Cha 
Lectures, and help you to get 
Write for ‘‘Special Addresses for 
Occasions.”’ Public Speakers’ — 
Ridgway, Pa. S | 

BAPTIST MUSIC TEACHER de 
tutor in private family during sumi 
cation, or will chaperon in girls’ ¢al 
creas Charlotte L. Holden, Lineolr 

y. 


TITHING EVANGELISM 


A..,. Psy.D: author of iWin e 
and Mrs. A. T. Robinson, 
Scottish Geographical Society, wor’ 
eler, lecturer and journalist. 
250 newspapers and 


needs. Beautiful dissolving views. 
to Friday. Results financial and 
real and lasting. Address Baptist! 
quarters, Lansing, Mich. 
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| TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Church Must Grow or Die. By J. C. Massee. 8 | Christian Unity. By John B. Gough Pidge, D. D. 
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= : pages. | The doctrinal sermon preached at the annual meeting of 
=> = . . 4 i i i i i , i, . ew 
=+4 The Fundamental Need of Humanity in the Making of the Philadelphia Baptist Association, October 9, 1919 : 
=H = a New World. ByC. H. Rust, D. D. 8 pages. Price, 10 cents 
=e= The above two tracts belong to a series of evangelistic : 
= = tracts being issued by the Society. Why Coto College. By W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., LL. D. 4= 
== i "4 ye : 3 
sa5S Are We Nearing the End of the World? By E. M. President Faunce has admirably set forth the need and = 
=f = Stephenson, Diaby wi2"pages: value of a college education. He presents fact and appeal E | 
= ¢ “ : : : : : that must surely prove a potent quickener of the hunger = 
= The price of the above three tracts is $1.00 for 800 pages. for self-realization and wisdom’s own hand of persuasion se 
=H God. By James Madison Stifler, D. D, 12 pages. to guide youth to the better way. 2 
—e= 13 : Price, 10 cents = 
=H The Holy Spirit the Helper. By Richard M. Vaughan, 
=F D. D. 18 pages. seis F ‘ : By 

7s pag The Call to Christian and Social Service. ByShailer |& 
= Soul-Winning a Privilege and an Obligation. By F. E. Mathews, D. D. 4 
= Taylor, D. D. haps After school or college—what? Make a living? Yes, Se 
= These three tracts are part of a series which is being pre- but something greater. There is a life to invest. Some- 
= pared by brethren in pastoral and educational offices thing very difficult to invest wisely. And the question = 
= which bring them into direct touch with modern church must be settled for ourselves while we are as yet in- =® 
— work. experienced in the business of living. 
= Sin. By Frederick Lincoln Anderson, D. D, 16 pages. Price, 10 cents 
= . By Howard K. Williams, M. A. 16 pages. r e ’ 

Prayer y : pag Baptists and the Bible and Progress. By Daniel Gurden 
= These two documents just named are members of a new St Ph. D 
= series of tracts, restating old themes in modern form. plevens, Oe 
. . / Nes | This paper, read at the Philadelphia Conference of Baptist 

==5 Action Leads to Faith. By James Madison Stifler, D. D. [ Ministers, received high praise as of eminent educational 
= 10 pages. | value. 
a Earning Your Religion. By James Madison Stifler, D. D. | Price, 10 cents 
= I2 pages. 
= These twotracts are addressed to young people at a | A Handbook for Sunday School Workers. By E. M. 


itic iod i é igi =vel i C 
most critical period in moral and religious developmen Stephenson, Deb: 


True Philanthropy. By Jones H. Farmer. 4 pages. This Lo ap contains the essential facts as to organiza- 
‘ rye pee tion of the Sunday school, the duties of officers and com- 
Jesus Christ the Person. A tract by Edward B. Pollard, mittees, and the speciai days in the school calendar are 
Ph. D. 16 pages. given in clear, brief statements, together with other 
The price of the above nine tracts is $1.00 for material, informational and helpfully suggestive. 
each 1,200 pages. Price, 10 cents 


Our “Small Arms Catalog” containing a complete list of Tracts and Pamphlets is 
in course of revision. Send to our nearest branch for a copy of the new edition 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


New York, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St.Louis, Seattle 


Par 5) The Judson Press QD = 
66 99 
We Are Workers Together 


Vi 
HE Missionary Captain of the Gospel Cruiser reaches isolated 
T communities on distant shores, on islands cut off from the 
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mainland, by the hidden banks of far-away rivers. The Mis- 
sionary Conductor of the Chapel Car is Chaplain to many a 


TMT 
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frontier community growing up along the newly built railroads. 

The Publication and Home Mission Societies unite in making these two special 
types of work possible. The Publication Society provides the books and the car. 
The Home Mission Society pays the salary of the worker. 
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THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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A People without a Literature 


Missionaries have found that it was next to impossible 
to do permanent work with peoples who have no written 
language. One of the triumphs of missionary endeavor 
has been the reduction to writing of the language of 
Many nations and tribes. It is the backward lands that 
have no literature. A survey of our own denomination 
will show backward churches. These are churches out of 
touch with the Baptist world outside their own parish. 
They need Tue Baptisr. 


May 1, 1920 


The Race 


Ohio has come to the first place in the subscription 
race. There are now 4635 copies of THE Baptist going 
into that state each week. 

Illinois has again come to the second place, with a 
slight lead over California. Her place, however, is not 
secure, for the state leaders in California are pushing the 
campaign. A large number of short-time subscriptions 
are going to several churches in that state in preparation 
for an every-family canvass for THE BAPTIST. 

New York state holds its lead in the total number of 
new annual subscriptions and is gradually closing up the 
gap between itself and the leaders in the race. It is now 
within 287 of Michigan’s total, and Michigan started with 
a lead of 1022. O Michigan, my Michigan, dig in! Maine, 
far-away Maine, has just passed you by ten points. 

The states with the largest number of subscribers to 
Tue BApTist are in the order named: Ohio, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania has held a steady pace and is slowly gain- 
ing ground. 


In the Plus Class Soon 


With fear and trembling we set an arbitrary goal for 
Missouri. We did not have the organization in that state 
to promote the subscription campaign. Missouri is the 
first over the line. We did not set the goal high enough. 

Wyoming is within fourteen points of her goal of a list 
equal to 10 per cent of the reported membership of the 
churches of the state. Montana is short seventy-one 
points and Utah thirty-three. California has nearly 
reached the two-thirds stake and Oregon is right at that 
mark. 


The Baptist Boosts Missions 


There were some fearful souls who felt that the new 
paper would interfere with the progress of our magazine 
Missions. We do not think that their fears were well 
founded. We have sought in all our publicity to promote 
the circulation and reading of that splendid journal. Our 
efforts have not been without result. We have sent in 
the following orders for annual subscriptions: March 2, 
172; March 16, 150; March 31, 272; April 19, 409. This 
makes a total of 1008. 
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The Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


stands for the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, the deity of Jesus Christ, the 
personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, 
the facts of man’s lost condition, of the 
atonement through the death of Jesus 
Christ, of His resurrection, and of His 
coming as Lord. 


This Seminary, having been endorsed 
by the Illinois Baptist State Convention, 
has been approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion and will share in the proceeds from 
the One Hundred Million Dollar Fund and 
the Supplementary Fund. All those who 
since the Denver Convention have made 
pledges, as well as all those who up to 
the end of the drive, May 2, designate 
their gifts for the Seminary, will receive 
full credit from the Promotion Board and 
from the Seminary for their gifts, and 
have the same count in the allotment 
made to the churches of which the donors 
are members. The major part of the 
Chicago Baptist churches contribute to 
the support of the Seminary, as well as 
an increasing number of churches and in- 
dividuals from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The Seminary announces for the Fall 
Quarter, which begins Sept. 15, 1920, a 
new Seminary Home at 3040 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago (four buildings), an 
increased faculty, the new Armstrong 
Library, strengthened courses for college 
men and a new BIBLE COLLEGE 
COURSE for non-college men. 


The Seminary, with its large and rap- 
idly growing student body, is one of the 
largest sources of ministerial supply for 
the churches of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Address 


PRES. GEO. W. TAFT, D. D. 


1857 Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Can You Give 
$1,500,000 ? 


This is what is needed for 


Bucknell University 


For New Chapel, New Engineering Building. 
To Provide New Professorships. 
To Increase Professors’ Salaries. 


To endow chair of 


Religious Education. 


This will train Christian Students for Volun- 
teer Christian Service during their College 
Work. (Your church needs them.) 


To help train men for 


The Ministry. 


Endowment funds can be paid in bonds, stocks, 
good mortgages and notes. 

For further particulars, write 
EMORY W. HUNT, President, or 
WALTER J. SPARKS, Executive Sec. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


For Girls and 
Young Women. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course. Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses. 


For Catalog address Box 620, 


Art, Home Economics. 
Mount Carroll, Ill. 


Fresh from the Field 


OT 


Mr. Harry W. Jones of Minneapolis, 
after having been engaged in war work 
for the past two years, has resumed the 
practice of his profession as a specialist 
in church architecture and is available 
for services as heretofore. 

Rev. Donald T. Grey of Evanston, Ill., 
formerly pastor of the church at Brecken- 
ridge, Minn., becomes on May 1 associ- 
ate pastor of the First Church, Lansing, 
Mich., with the distinct function of exer- 
cising pastoral care over the North and 
East churches, which are as yet an integ- 
ral part of the First Church. 

Beginning with May 1, Rev. Edgar L. 
Killam succeeds to the position of man- 
aging editor of THE Baptist, in place of 
Dr. C. D. Gray. 


The BAPTIST is to receive news items 
from Wisconsin through Rev. R. W. Shaw. 
He is pastor of the South Church, Wil- 
waukee, and doing splendid work on his 
field, to which he was called last fall from 
Hudson, Wis. 


The alumni of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary are to hold a ban- 
quet in the crystal room of the New Eb 
bitt Hotel, Washington, D. C., in connec- 
tion with the coming convention. This 
will probably be held on Thursday eve- 
ning, and both former students and 
friends of the seminary are invited. All 
who expect to be present are asked to 
forward their names at once to Dr. John 
E. Briggs, 623 F St., S. W., Washington, 
as the capacity of the room is limited to 
325 persons. 


One of the most significant gatherings 
for the consideration of kingdom matters 
was held recently in the assembly room 
of the Central Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, 
when no less than 150 representatives of 
more than a score of denominations and 
special Christian groups met to consider 
the subject of open-air evangelism. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Chicago Church Federation. Spring- 
ing from the meeting was a series of 
resolutions embodying proposed plans for 
the coming summer’s activities in this 
line, which were enthusiastically adopted. 
After general statements, followed by a 
series of significant suggestions of 
method, the resolutions called for the es- 
tablishment of a bureau of information 
regarding organization, methods of pro- 
motion and conduct of open-air meetings. 


Rev. B. F. Fellman, superintendent of 
city mission work in Des Moines, lowa, 
closed his work there on April 20 and left 
at once for Albany, Ore., where he is to 
take up work as pastor of the First 
Church. Mr. Fellman has been eight years 
in Des Moines, first as pastor of Calvary 
Church for five years and then as Bap- 
tist city superintendent for three years. 

A group of representative ministers 
from the Chicago Ministerial Association 
gave Dr. Clifton D. Gray, late editor of 


of tomorrow. 


One year course for college 


‘“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service. 


aduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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the Standard and now president-elee! 
Bates College, a complimentary dinner 
Monday noon, April 19. Drs. Th 
Taft, Skevington, Anderson, J. M. 
Smith and Case and Mr. W. G. Brim 
expressed to Dr. Gray their feeling 


Chicago, as well as their good wishes 
his success in his new duties. Dr, G 
has been a resident of Chicago for ge 
and one-half years and has during t 
time made many warm attachme 
among the Baptist ministers, who est 
him for his fellowship, his sturdy « 
victions and his valuable counsel. 


Rev. David Ostlund, who has rece; 
returned from Sweden, reports that t 
country is likely soon to go dry, andt 
it will be followed in this by other of 
Scandinavian countries. Prohibition ; 
timent is steadily growing. Already, 
der local option in Sweden, 1600 of. 
2400 towns are dry. | 


Pliny W. Marsh, attorney and dire 
of the Detroit Citizens’ League since 
formation eight years ago, has resigne 
accept appointment by the governor a 
judge of the new municipal court crea 
by the legislature and approved by | 
people of Detroit by a vote of 106,00( 
30,000. Mr. Marsh’s career as legisla 
superintendent of the Michigan Anti 
loon League, plus his Detroit work, | 
stamped him as one of Detroit’s first | 
zens. The Citizens’ League will conti 
to function as the active civic force 
righteousness in the Detroit political | 
William P. Lovett, for nearly four y¢ 
executive secretary of the league, i 
tinues in that office and becomes the 
tive leader of the work. Judge Ma 
was president of the Michigan Convent 
for two terms, 1914-16. | 


Among the recent awards made by 
British government to those who h 
contributed to the advancement of 
public interests of the Indian Empire’ 
found the names of two native wo) 
teachers in Burma, Labya Lu and! 
Jan. These women have been under 
care of the Baptist mission since t 
were children. For their splendid W 
as teachers in the district schools ¢ 
was given a certificate of honor an 
silver watch by the government. 
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Bible Colleg 


Theol., Miss., Relig.-Educ. € 
lege course of 4 years, college | 
gree of Th.B. Graduate School 
Theology, 3 year course, graduate degree of B. D 
year Collegiate Training Course. Interdenominatior 
Of full college and graduate grade, with a wide fal 
of studies, permeated by a remarkable eyangell 
spirit. Notable faculty and student body. New ¢) 
beautiful fireproof buildings with dormitories. Orgi 
ized religious work. Self-support. For catalog 4) 
correspondence, address 

Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, = 


] 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUT! 


For Christian Workers 


A Vocational School on Christian an 
Social Service lines. 


Exceptional opportunity for young wome 
to train as pastors’ assistants, or for cit) 
home, foreign mission, Sunday School at 
Settlement work. Strong faculty and specié 
lectures. The aim is a thorough knowle 
of the Bible, practical methods an th 
spiritual growth of the students. Fo 
Catalogue address 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D. D., Preside 


1421-29 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Reason for the Movement 


;ZLIGIOUS leaders of all denominations realize that the 
Christian forces must be mustered in mighty strength to 
, the world at this most critical time in its history. The 
t of Bolshevism, with its doctrine of “no church and no 
’ is being vigorously propagated by its adherents, Other 
forces are active at home and abroad. Who can be neutral 
is time? Remember self-sacrificing Belgium. Suppose she 
‘(failed to meet the awful issue in 1914? She did not count 
“ost. Her offerings of treasure and of life itself helped to 
) the world for democracy. Shall we count the cost? Shall 
‘ot help now to save the world to Christianity by volunteer- 
/o give of our treasure? 


The Success That Becomes an Excess 


nV. W. A. PETZOLDT sends the following illustration 
}which he thinks might be helpful in the closing days of 
nancial campaign: 

‘It was in the home of an Indian agent where I visited. 
| have a sweet little girl of young years who, like most 
ii growing children, knows the meaning of words and yet is 
‘amiliar with how they should look in a group of letters. 
(s to take part in a coming public program, and it is loom- 
‘ip pretty big to her and she wants her particular part to 
/success. She knows what the word ‘success’ means, and 
:pends much time thinking about it, but the spelling of the 
} is still a puzzle to her. So she said to her mother at the 
| ‘Mamma, when that program comes I’m ’fraid I won’t 
) an excess of it.’ I have thought since that this error of the 
| might well in truth be a fine motto for the closing days 
(r campaign, and that we should each be anxious to ‘make 
xeess of it,’ for, after all, ‘an excess’ of the right sort will 
| close-fitting synonym of ‘success,’ and the ‘success’ we 
| must have an ‘excess’ in it.” 


A Question Answered 


-E question has been asked as to whether pledges made 
oy persons moving from one church to another must re- 
/ with the church where they are made or be transferred 
te church to which the membership is moved. Under ordi- 
‘circumstances the pledge would follow the giver, as most 
[2 payments will be made weekly during the period of four 
/. Arrangements can be made, however, by the subscriber 
ve his full pledge paid with the church where he made 
»he so desires. 

ie Reasons Why We Must Not, Cannot Fail 
OF. F. L. ANDERSON of the Newton Theological Institu- 
jon writes as follows in Missions: 

In missions especially we have been leaders. Carey, Jud- 
Slough and Ashmore are names ever sacred on the roll of 
onary leaders. And in the home field, Jonathan Going, 
'M. Peck and Henry L. Morehouse are no less worthy of 
'. Our Foreign and Home Mission societies rank among 
poet in the world and are ever advancing in methods 
ision. 

‘Except for the Methodists, who are some thousands in ad- 
', the Baptists are the most numerous Protestant body in 
ountry, having seven and a half million members and 
iy increasing. Our Northern Baptists, however, count only 
ition and a half, ranking third in the Northern States. 
Jn this account, no small share of the total work has 
lassigned to us. We are practically responsible for Burma, 
i, Bengal-Orissa, and definite areas in South India, Japan, 
‘ongo and the Philippines, besides having recent assign- 
\ to cultivate in Porto Rico, Cuba and Central America. 
7 tasks and responsibilities are ours, and ours alone, in 
wn beloved land. If we do not reap these fields, the harvest 
erish. It is our work, and no one else can do it. All this 
1s under the heaviest obligations in the great offensive in 


which we are about to engage. Our long and honorable history, 
our great leaders, our former victories, our large numbers, have 
given us the honor of a long and difficult sector on the battle- 
line. It is a large contract, but we must do our part for the 
sake of our past, for the sake of our allies, for our own honor, 
for the good of our beloved country, for the salvation of men 
and nations, and for the glory of Christ. Baptists were never 
slackers or cowards, and they are not today. We must not, we 
cannot, we will not fail. God help us!” 


Some Sayings of Our Leaders 


¢ cs OMETHING is going to be built on the ruins the war has 
KJ left, and it is for Christians to determine now in 1920 

whether Christ shall be the chief corner-stone or not.” 

“Those who help now can render a service which few can 
render in a whole lifetime.” 

“Tithes are not enough for the Lord in this emergency.” 

“When this old world takes seriously the teachings of 
Christ, it will become a new world.” 

“What Christianity is to be during the next 100 years will 
be determined largely by what we do in the next five.” 


For the Master’s Sake 


CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: “I note in THE 
Fe Baptist of April 10 the splendid pre-report of a certain 
church in Pennsylvania whose membership is thirty-eight. Its 
allotment is $1900, and expects to raise it. A big job! It will, 
as the kind of leadership exhibited by its pastor always suc- 
ceeds. I know a church of thirty-eight resident members in 
New York state that has an allotment of $4015. This church 
has no material property, but, like the Pennsylvania church, is 
alive to its privilege in this hour of test for our beloved North- 
ern Baptist Convention. It expects to go over the top. It will, 
and if you doubt it, send in your request for a report and I 
will see that it is forwarded immediately after April 25.” 


Heathenism at Home 


| the far West are large districts with many children of 
school age where no religious service has ever been held. 
One of our Baptist ministers conducted a funeral service in the 
log schoolhouse, which was the only place of general gathering 
in one of these neglected regions, and was told after the serv- 
ice that a little girl present had asked her father, “What was 
that man doing talking with his eyes shut?” That such an 
incident is not entirely alone appears from the mention of two 
others like it in Coe Hayne’s interesting narrative, “A Rider 
of the Old Fremont Trail,” in the April number of Missions, as 
follows: 

“One wintry night at a party given in one of the Lost 
River Valley ranch-houses, a girl shyly inquired of her day- 
school teacher whether he ever had seen a book called the 
Bible. 

“Yes, I was raised by that Book,’ confessed the school- 
master. 

“Can you get me one?’ she asked eagerly. ‘I want to read 
some of those Bible stories they tell about.’ 

“And it was along about this time when a boy up Antelope 
way was asked, ‘Did you ever hear of God?’ 

““No, does he live on Big Lost River?’ ” 


The Bible in the Schools 


N effort is being made to have the new constitution for 

Illinois provide for required reading of the Bible in the 
public schools. The argument made is briefly as follows: A 
thing so essential to the welfare of the children should not 
be left to the option of any teacher or school director. Local 
option will almost surely shut the Bible out of the schools of 
every large city, and it is just there that it is most needed. 
In other places it will stir much discussion and make much 
trouble. If the state is to punish crime, it should teach good 
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morals; mandatory reading of the Bible will meet this obliga- 
tion of the state. The tendency of the time is to require such 
daily Bible reading, inasmuch as four states have adopted the 
compulsory rule in the last seven years. Fear that such a 
rule will make trouble is not borne out by experience. The 
stability of the state depends as much upon the morality as upon 
the intelligence of the citizens; the law of self-preservation 
demands that the state put the Bible into the schools. Com- 
pulsory schools laws imply that intelligence is necessary to the 
permanency of the state; a compulsory Bible-reading law would 
recognize that the highest morals are also necessary. At least 
two-thirds of the children under fifteen years of age seldom if 
ever go to church, and presumably have little moral training 
at home. Daily reading of the Bible without comment would 
have some value in relation to those. There are, of course, ob- 
jectors to the proposed constitutional provision which is being 
urged with much force by many of the Christian leaders of 


the state. 
That One-Member Church 


N the issue of Tuer Baptist for March 20, the statement was 
made that the church at Sparks, Nev., consisted of just one 
member. The reference was to the church at Mason. The church 
at Sparks, which is led by Rev. George L. Snyder, is a flourish- 
ing body, being one of the two churches in the field of the Ne- 
vada-Sierra Convention which is self-supporting. It is well 
organized, having junior, intermediate and senior B. Y. P. U.’s, 
always raises its missionary apportionments, does special work 
for the poor of the city, and has the joy of seeing frequent ad- 
ditions to its membership by baptism. 


The Baptist Bugle Call 


UMANITY looks backward to Eden and forward to heaven. 

In the garden all was peace until sin came, and over 
yonder all will be joy when sin is done. When sin became 
more attractive than righteousness, man got so bad that it took 
a flood to wash the earth from his presence. A new start was 
made; a chosen people arose and a long-time promise was kept 
when the Spirit of God descended like a dove and the voice said: 
“This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased.” Then 
followed the ministry, the miracles, the ascension, Pentecost, 
the acts of the apostles and the vision of John. Unconquered 
Rome lowered her eagles to the cross of Christ, but soon con- 
fusion was succeeded by corruption. Then came the dark ages, 
the renaissance and the reformation. 

Christianity settled the great new continent and spread 
over the western world until its spirit was thought to be the 
master motive to impel mankind. Sages said there would be 
no more war, and we all agreed that the era of the golden rule 
had come. We were beating our spears into pruning hooks when 
the foremost race in science, scholarship, theology and com- 
merce——a great protestant people living where Luther lived— 
gave out the word that might is right, war divine, and fright- 
fulness praiseworthy. 

Europe was a slaughter pen. Her fields were places of 
skulls and her cathedrals the shivered remnants of merciless 
venom. Civilization held its breath, Christianity rubbed its 
eyes, and faith became a question mark. But into the vacuum 
whirled the sacrificial] heroism of the allied powers, and finally 
the storm became a calm. Debts of gratitude a hundred years 
old had been paid and new accounts opened which only the 
clearing house of time can ever receipt for. The bulletin board 
no longer brought the tear to the eye or sent a scimitar through 
the soul. Some men were for the first time able to sing “The 
Long, Long Trail’ or hear unteared the promise sung to keep 
the home fires burning. 

The climax of the Denver meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention was the declaration by Harry Emerson Fosdick that 
out of all this maelstrom of carnage and theological train- 
wrecks, Christ had come, better loved and more popular than 
ever. The world was still here and God seemed yet to be in his 
heaven. In many pulpits profanity gave way to a reverent 
realization that, after all, the old, old story was true. Civiliza- 
tion was not dethroned. Christianity was not crushed. Christ 
was triumphant. 

Then the thirty big denominational rice fields resolved to 
let the fixing of their little line ditches go, while they tried 
some intensive religious farming. The war drives had produced 
thousands of graduates from the school of benevolence, where 
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over all the epaulettes to the Captain of their salvation : 
let him lead the attack on the moral Bolsheviks who brough’ 
the snake into Eden and who, if they could, would inferng iz 
paradise. The forces have volunteered and are mustered ip 
Some munitions are needed, and our orders are to furnish 10/ 
million dollars in five years. What a grief if we could not ani 
what a shame if we should not meet the call! Do not worr) 
about the Baptist cause. The big showers of blessings will no 
fail to fall on our denominational rice crop. 

It is the first time in 1900 years that the Christian chure] 
has acted as if it had any comprehension of its own power! 
This army of these thirty allied powers, if directed in othe) 
channels, could defeat any candidate, break any political party 
revolutionize the government, plunge the world into war an 
rewrite geography and history. The church which was founder 
on Peter’s great confession proposes to become so strong tha 
indeed the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

Whatever deed we do, whatever dollar we give, will ad 
just so much to answer the inspiring question in Solomon’ 
son: “Who is she that looketh forth in the morning, fair a 
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the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army wit! 
banners?” And when the war is won and a real treaty 0 
peace is actually signed, then will be brought to pass the say 
ings: “And there shall be upon every high mountain, and upo: 
every high hill, rivers and streams of water in the days of th 
great slaughter when the towers fall. Moreover, the light 0 
the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of th 
sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of seven days in the da; 
when the Lord bindeth up the breach of his people, and healet) 
the stroke of their wound. They shall not hurt or destro} 
in all my holy mountain, for the earth shall be full of th 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” (A foul 
minute speech delivered by Judge J. S. West of the Kamea 
Supreme Court.) © 


* * * | 
During the past year the boys’ school at Chaochowfu, Sou 
China, has doubled its enrolment, and the girls’ school has ha 
an increase of 25 per cent. A concrete floor is being laid i 
the Chaochowfu preaching hall, which was badly damaged ! 
the earthquake of 1918. When completed the rooms on 
lower floor will be used for school work and the upper stor 
as an audience room. ih 
; * * * 5 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ has issue 
a booklet containing information as to the reconstruction pl 
for the Protestant institutions of France and Belgium. Fre 
copies may be obtained by writing to the office of the Federé 
Council, 105 E. Twenty-second St., New York City. 
* * * 


During the past year Rev. H. B. Benninghoff of TOK 
Japan, has been giving a course of lectures on “American me 
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tutions” at Waseda University. This course has proven 
the most popular of any he has ever given at the univers 


Still Greater Things 


4 JHY should not an editor be permitted to take 
a text as well as a preacher? Whether it is 
|; proper thing or not, we’re going to do it. The 
t will be found on another page of this issue, in 
elegram sent to the Board of Promotion by the 
stor of the Church in West Chester, Pa. After 
‘counting their great financial victory in connec- 
o with the $100,000,000 drive, the pastor adds, 
tis the beginning of still greater things.”’ 
_That simple sentence stirs our hearts. It sounds 
2 an echo of the cry of the triumphant Paul: 
ve are more than conquerors.’’ It is not the 
ble whimper of a defeated combatant, but the 
utant shout of one whose victory has prepared 
1 for other battles and larger conquests. It 
vathes a spirit which promises much for our de- 
nination as an agency through which God will 
rk out his gracious purposes for this world. 
As we think of the implications of this declara- 
‘ao, we find in it the assurance that what has been 
omised will be paid. It is a greater thing to do 
n to say that we will do. What a calamity it 
uld be were we to secure pledges for $100,000,- 
only to have them repudiated when the time 
nes for payment. Of course, this will not happen, 
the men and women who are writing, ‘‘I prom- 
to pay,’’ during these days are not only honest, 
| are realizing that they are dealing with God 
il tying up to the interests of God’s kingdom. 
will cost, however, in sacrifice of self-gratifica- 
a, to meet these pledges as they come due. The 
iseribers will sometimes feel the pinch of a hard 
yerience as they turn into the Lord’s treasury the 
as which they have pledged. They will do it, and 
the doing will furnish a clearer revelation of 
rotion than came through their signatures at- 
hed to pledge-cards. 
How our denominational horizon has expanded 
these recent years! But a little time ago some 
1s were pessimists of the deepest dye regarding 
‘laymen’s undertaking to raise $1,000,000; but 
vas done. Then when these same laymen pro- 
‘ed to raise $6,000,000 we joined the company of 
prophets and said, ‘‘It can’t be done;’’ but it 
s done. These experiences have knocked some 
the pessimism out of us, but when the goal of 
0,000,000 was set at Denver, we gasped; but 
3 is being done. It is not only by far the biggest 
meial task ever undertaken by Northern Bap- 
's, but the biggest per capita undertaking ever 
umed by any denomination. When we have 
ie it, as we will, we shall be in fine fettle for 
nething larger. The needs are so_ varied, 
constant and so great that we shall not 
ttake them with our beneficence in the near 
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future. The giving of $100,000,000 will oil the 
joints of our generosity. A favorite trick of the 
devil is to whisper that generous giving will im- 
poverish. The fact is that the more we give, the 
more ready we are to give and the more we have 
to give. This has been proved true so often that 
it is beyond question. Sometime the denomina- 
tion will look back upon this campaign and wonder 
that Christian hearts were appalled by its mag- 
nitude. 

As has been so often pointed out during these 
recent weeks, the financial side of our campaign is 
far from being the most important. With every 
gift is tied up a spiritual blessing. No one can 
play his part in financing the work of the kingdom 
without receiving priceless blessings for his soul. 
In fact, the spiritual quickening is both cause and 
effect. The money will be given by those who have 
caught a new vision of the greatness and urgency 
of the need,and who have come to have an increased 
recognition of what they owe to God. If our hearts 
had not been enlarged by the spirit of God we 
could never have dreamed of undertaking this task. 

Having responded to God’s call in this matter, 
increased closeness of relationship with him, deep- 
ened love for his cause and a finer spirit of devo- 
tion are inevitable results. Well does the West 
Chester pastor say, ‘‘It is the beginning of greater 
things.’’ It is in the realm of the spirit that we 
are to see the largest and most gracious fruitage of 
this campaign. When we have throttled our self- 
ishness and have brought ‘‘all our tithes into the 
storehouse,’’ then will be poured out upon us a 
blessing the like of which we have never known. 
Following upon the centenary movement of the 
Methodist Episcopal denomination in which they 
raised something like $150,000,000, comes a great 
revival, so that in a single district, comprising 
about 1400 churches, more than 40,000 new mem- 
bers have been received on confession of faith since 
the close of the campaign. 

It would be foolish to blink the fact that after 
any such forward movement as this in which we 
are engaged, there is danger of reaction. Few Chris- 
tians spend all of their time upon the mountain- 
top. For most of us there are days in the valley. 
We do not lose our faith, but we are cast down. The 
life of the spirit is not a dead level, neither is it an 
unbroken advance. The months since the close of 
the war have taught us how easily we turn from 
high ideals honestly cherished to low and unworthy 
living. That which followed upon the great wave 
of patriotism and altruism will threaten us when 
this campaign is ended. 

But to be forewarned is to be forearmed. Know- 
ing this law of spiritual reaction, we shall be able 
to guard against any sagging in interest. To do 
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this we must cherish what we have learned in these 
recent weeks. Our minds have been enriched with 
truth that has to do with God’s work among men. 
This truth must be kept vital by constant use and 
not stowed away in some attic of the mind. We 
have had ‘‘heavenly visions’’ of duty and privilege 
and Christ. It is ours to keep them from fading 
out. Given meditation upon high themes, compan- 
ionship with Jesus Christ, a will centered upon do- 
ing God’s will, and for each and all this campaign 
will be but the ‘‘beginning of still greater things.”’ 


We Should Keep the Vision | 


HE old world is dead. The war killed it. 

Things can never again be exactly as they 
were. Men who have even for a moment seen a 
great vision cannot again be content to sit in abso- 
lute darkness. 

But the world-old ideas by which that world of 
five years ago was governed are yet living. The 
idea that war is necessary and good, that force is 
the final argument, that some men are born to rule 
and some to be ruled, that nations are necessarily 
hostile to each other, that greed and poverty have 
a permanent place in the world—these and all the 
hoary brood like them are yet lingering in the minds 
of men and waiting their moment to reassert them- 
selves. 

The new world, of which we talked during the 
war, has not yet come. The splendid dreams we 
had are getting a little faded. We are even ques- 
tioning our own enthusiasms. The world in which 
justice should take the place of force, in which there 
should be brotherhood among the nations, in which 
every man and woman should have his proper 
chance, is not here. 

In some quarters people are becoming afraid 
of the new ideas. They are complaining of the 
prevalent restlessness and longing for peace. It 
would be easier, they think, and more comfortable, 
to settle back into the old ruts. Because the birth 
pangs of the new order are severe, they are think- 
ing lovingly of the old. 

The government at Washington, by which we 
mean Congress and all, has made forward-looking 
men sick at heart. It has been fiddling the old tune 
of partisan politics while the world has been on fire. 
It complains of the activities of the Reds, and by 
its own actions becomes the foremost ally of the 
Reds. What is to be the end of it all? Every 

thoughtful man sits and wonders. 

Christ’s people should keep the vision. What- 
ever else becomes uncertain, this truth remains. 
The spirit of the Master bids them seek the new 
world in which righteousness shall rule. . If this 
world is not to go back into its old and vicious ad- 
justments and arrangements, if it is to reach a fu- 
ture which shall be better for us than the past has 
been, the change should be made under the direc- 
tion of Christian men and women and not of the 
radicals. 

If any body of people in all the world should 
be forward-looking, if any group should keep its 
ideals clear and high and should refuse to yield to 
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disillusionment, it is the Christians. We cannot ¢ 
back to the old ideas that made a hell of the worl 
and at the same time be true to the new light whic 
has come to us. We must go forward. The inn 
compulsion demands our allegiance. Let us the 
advance without complaining because we must pe 
the price that progress always demands. The pre 
ent chaos can be moulded by Christian people, | 
they will do so, into a magnificent new world. C 
the other hand, if they sit back without using #] 
brains and hearts God has given them, satisfyir 
themselves with a feeble protest, it can be followe 
by a new period of economic slavery and intern) 
tional hatreds. 

In Christ’s name let us Christians help tl 
world forward! Let us bring our Christian ide: 
and ideals actively to bear in all the social ar 
political activity of these coming months! 


Cheering News 


Apter many statistical sparrows chirping so me 
rily on municipal boughs seem to make tl 
summer of prohibition a bit nearer, even if ‘‘or 
sparrow does not make a summer.’’ Bird 8. Cole 
commissioner of charities of New York City, sai 
recently in a public address at Hotel McAlpim 
‘‘Two years ago I should have been against prob 
bition, but recent results have been remarkabl 
The number of alcoholics at Bellevue Hospital he 
dwindled to seven or eight a week, and the ale 
holiec wards are being abolished. The demands f 
ambulance calls in the Harlem colored distri 
have fallen off one-third. There are fe 
fewer children committed to institutions, while th 
decrease in social-disease cases is phenomenal.” 
Commissioner Roper of the Internal Revent 
Department has said that the cost of enforcing tl 
prohibition amendment is largely offset by the fin’ 
collected. ‘‘Jails are becoming tenantless 
In one of the large cities of the country the si 
called ‘sunrise court’ has been practically disco! 
tinued because of lack of cases. The con 
missioner of safety in another large city recent! 
requested a reduction in the police force because ( 
the decreased number of arrests since prohibitic 
became effective.’’? Such are a few of the stat 
ments in Commissioner Roper’s report. 


Fair Play for Teachers 


M “tro: than 1000 school teachers have resigne 
from the public schools of New York Cil 
since last September. Careful estimates indica’ 
that during the last year not less than 50,000 teac! 
ers have dropped out of the teaching profession } 
the United States. In some large cities childre 
are attending school on half or even on quart 
time. Moreover, the normal schools are not a 
tracting young women as they once did. And 

colleges are not turning out teachers. A poli 

the graduating class at Vassar College, from whic 
a steady stream of able teachers has come in th 
past, shows that no one of the girls who finish the 
courses this year intends to teach. One cann( 
state too strongly the urgency of the situation. 
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What is the reason for this situation? The 
answer is clear and unmistakable. The one great 
cause is that salaries are too small, both in them- 
selves and when compared with what women of 
equal ability can earn in other pursuits. Cities and 
towns are not always bad employers, but they are 
‘such in relation to the school teachers. A zeal for 
economy touches men’s hearts as soon as the 
schools are mentioned. It was reported from Ma- 
con, Ga., a short time ago that a young woman 
eacher who went down into the mill district to 
teach a night school, and so help along the uplift 
work, found that a sixteen-year-old illiterate boy 
whom she was teaching was receiving more pay in 
the mills than she was as a public school teacher. 
The contrast between the pay of a teacher and 
that of a competent stenographer has often been 
noted. You cannot expect ambitious girls to be- 
come teachers under such conditions. 

__ Does somebody say that this reason—the lack of 
adequate pay—is sordid and selfish? It is not so. 
Good work can be done in no profession if the men 
ind women in it are starved in body and mind be- 
sause of low pay. 

__A living wage for school teachers is a simple 
natter of fair play. Mere justice to an able and 
‘aithful body of public servants demands this. No 
»ther argument should be needed. 

But justice in this matter is also of tremendous 
soncern to all of us. Is the school system of the 
Jnited States to fail because of public stinginess 
‘owards the teachers? In the past we have looked 
pon the public schools as one of the greatest of 
our distinctively American institutions, and as 
derhaps the best of all our agencies for promoting 
mity among the varied peoples who make up our 


‘i. first Sunday in May! A few days, startlingly few, 
Z% vemain between us and that momentous day. To that 
ay every day since the beginning of the $100,000,000 Cam- 
aign has been leading. We realize now what crucial days 
Aese have been. Every hour now discloses what has been 
pne or not done in them, and the first Sunday in May will 
fing us disappointment and sorrow or the joy of triumph 
| g as we have used those before and the few that 
For the general director and those associated with him 
‘ planning and carrying on the work of the campaign, the 
ist weeks have been filled with anxious thought and un- 
fasing labor. But they have been sustained and cheered by 
‘membrance of the faithful, sympathetic codperation of the 
aders and workers in the whole sweep of our vast field. 
or these servants of the Master the days have not been 
lg enough, and the nights have been robbed of their due 
| sleep that nothing might be left undone. 
| We thank God that there has been so much heart-search- 
&, 80 much earnest prayer, such sacrificial giving, such 
troic effort. Our hearts have been cheered by the many 
ports of churches, small and large, which, not daunted by 
e size of their allotments, have solemnly, even joyously, 
cepted them as of divine apportionment, and in some in- 
aces have already raised their quota and even more, add- 
g thousands for good measure. As a result, already God 
ing his promise and, from the opened windows of 
ven, blessings are pouring down. Churches are revived, 
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population. It would be a crime, while we are talk- 
ing so much of Americanization, to allow this 
agency to become crippled and to compel our Prot- 
estant girls to turn to other means of earning a live- © 
lihood. If Christian citizenship has any meaning, 
it should lead men and women everywhere to rally 
behind the teachers in their plea for a living wage. 


* * * 


The American people show a great fondness for 
the picturesque and often choose it in preference 
to simple yet effective methods. The one great 
remedy for high prices which is near at hand is in- 
creased production, strict economy and careful 
buying. But it pleases many instead to lend ad- 
herence to what may be called the ‘‘ overalls craze.”’ 
A congressman has, by lending it his aid, gained a 
little notoriety, some pretty girls have had a lark, 
some rich men have not noticed the absurdity of 
wearing overalls under expensive fur coats, and 
generally nobody, except those who had work to do 
in their gardens, has taken the agitation seriously. 
Such a passing freak need not divert people from 
the plain and serious measures which need to be 
taken in order that the cost of living may some day 
take a downward course. 


Dr. William Cleaver Wilkinson, professor of 
poetry and criticism at the University of Chicago 
since 1892, died in Chicago on Sunday, April 25, 
aged eighty-seven. After pastorates in New Haven, 
Conn., and Cincinnati, Ohio, Dr. Wilkinson became 
professor of homiletics and pastoral theology at 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, resigning in 
1881. He was the author of numerous books. 


The Last Word from Dr. Aitchison 


conversions occur, the baptismal waters are being moved. 

Our common interest and effort in this supreme under- 
taking have welded us into such a conscious unity as we 
have never, as a denomination, known before. East and 
West, from coast to coast, we have felt this here at home. 
But wider than this has been the reach of this unifying 
force. The missionaries in the far places overseas hail the 
New World Movement as the God-sent answer to their 
prayers and have been with us daily in their supplications 
at the throne of grace. 


ND now what hopes hang on the issues of our success 
A or failure as it will appear in the disclosure so soon to 
come! The longings of those most in a position to know what 
is required of us are to be frustrated or fulfilled. The evan- 
gelization of multitudes, alien to the gospel and its blessing, 
here and abroad, the deliverance of millions from all the 
ills of ignorance, the education and training of our youth 
for influence and leadership, the proper care of those grown 
old and incapacitated in the work of the ministry—in a 
word, the Baptist part in answering the Saviour’s prayer 
and doing “the greater works” is to be furthered or left un- 
done in proportion as we are found faithful to our trust. 
There is yet a little time. Hours were never more precious 
than these passing ones. Let Him who has inspired us to 
the task find everyone of us now faithful to the last ounce of 
strength. Then, and only then, can we leave the issue in 
His hands. 


? 
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Hay Fever Patients 


A Story of the Grace of God Among the Crow Indians in Montana 


By W. A. PETZOLDT 


ET us first locate the whereabouts of these patients. 

They live on the Crow Indian Reservation, inland from 

the railroad about thirty-five miles, in the far-famed 

Big Horn Valley—a land where “every prospect pleases 
and man alone is vile,” in a section untouched by Protestant 
missionary effort until recent years, and where Romanism has 
long projected its blighting shadow upon a credulous people, 
the Big Horn band of the Crow tribe of Indians. 

These patients were patients, indeed, in need of a 
Physician. Their disease was of the common sort, but calling 
for an uncommon remedy. It started ages ago in the heart 
of a woman named Eve, has been stalking with giant strides 
through the centuries and is today the same poisonous, con- 
suming, contagious, unlovely, perilous, deadly thing that it 
has always been, in the hearts of the Crows as in the hearts 
of the tribes and peoples before them. One of the Crow Indian 
boys in the mission school when asked how far he had gotten 
in arithmetic replied, ‘‘O, we’ve gotten as far as canceration!”’ 
How true! To. this point those who have not known of the 
Christ have come. The canceration of sin! The disease of 
sin! The problem of sin! The diagnosis of the first chapter 
of Isaiah is still up to date, and it is still true that “there 
is no other name given under heaven among men whereby we 
must be saved.” The problem of sin is the first and last prob- 
lem the missionary has to solve, and he knows that only “the 
Balm of Gilead” and the presence of the Great Physician can 
effect a cure. Here was a tribe of Indians, sin stricken, sin- 
infected, sin-doomed—diseased ones without a physician. 
Patients, truly, in need of the healing touch of the wonderful 
Christ. 

These patients had patience. For over ten years they had 
asked our Home Mission Society, in petitions, in delegations, 
in councils, in interviews and visits at Lodge Grass, that a 
Protestant missionary be sent them and a day school estab- 
lished. This was persistence, indeed, and a noteworthy pa- 
tience that stretched out over ten years—long years to them, 
and yet they accepted no refusal. Who could pass by or pass 
up a call like that? Their continual coming was at last re- 
warded when Dr. Bruce Kinney, representing the Home Mission 


Society, and Mr. Petzoldt, the superintendent of the Crow . 


Indians, met these Indians in a council on the Big Horn in 
the summer of 1917 and initial steps were taken to establish 
the mission. 

Now for the hay fever! These patients who had patience 
also contracted a fever, which we have since associated with 
hay fever. The kind of hay fever we know about is the kind 
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the human “medics” cannot cure. The kind the Big 1) 
Crows had was hay fever all right, but of another sort, iI 
induced by the heavenly Physician. So anxious were 1é 
Indians for the mission and school that they agreed to fuiis 
temporary quarters for both if the missionary and te<i 
were sent. Sharp Nose, the chief, whose very name sug's 
that he would be in the van of any worthy quest, mat 
of his house into a tent, despite the coming blasts of Wil 
that the children might have a schoolroom, and Little 
who has a big heart and a vision not of the blinky sort, oir 
the best quarters in his home (the best Indian house inh 
entire valley), without rent, as a residence for the mii 
aries. Surely this was a creditable start and indicated h 
some hearts were beginning to “burn within them.” | 
This desire and burning to do something Godward sf 
Others said, “What can we do to help this ‘Jesus Road’ a 
Could we ourselves build a Jesus schoolhouse and cha? 
The interrogations grew into a vision. They said, “WeW 
arise and build.” They went to the Big Horn Mountains, 
fifteen miles away, and cut down, trimmed and prepare t 
requisite number of logs. These were hauled to the alloile 
of an Indian, and later to the site of the new mission compl 
This kept them as busy as beavers. Then they discoveretih 
logs would not build a roof, make shingles, nor could lo} 
used for floors, doors, windows, etc. They also faced the I 
lem of construction. They were willing enough, but not ¢ 
in carpentry. They found their answer in the hay-field. 1 
Big Horn Valley is a veritable paradise—grass grows 
antly. They would put up hay, haul it to Hardin, thir-f 
miles away, and use the proceeds for necessary added met 
and for carpenter wage. So the word was passed from 
to camp, ‘Prepare hay to haul to Hardin.” Several days 
in the early afternoon, the Hardin merchants were sur, 
to see twenty Indian teams stringing into town with t 
loads of hay and, with the hay-wagon procession, a small W 
cade of Indians. The hay was sold, building material nd 
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the return trip, and the surplus money used for paying the 
-penters, who incidentally were Cree Indians. Splendid as 
/s was, it was not enough, for later on they faced another 
:yrtage of material and labor wage. There was another in- 
-d@ into the hay-fields, another expedition to Hardin—this 
‘1e with eighteen loads—and the building was finished in 
wy detail, including paint. Did not these Indians have the 
. fever? Methinks they did. 

This building stands today as a monument of a worthy 
y2st on the part of the Big Horn Crows. It is a simple and 
:pretentious structure, would take no prize in an architects’ 
/apetitive contest, and yet we feel that it comes within the 
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notice of Him who tells us about “a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 

The two missionaries on the Big Horn field today are Miss 
Alice E. Steer and Miss Millicent McMahon, appointees of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. They have gone through 
some pioneer experiences of the sort that would test the mettle 
of strong men—but that is another story—and are doing an 
eminently fine and constructive piece of missionary work. 
Suffice it to say that to date there have been thirty-five baptisms 
on the Big Horn field, that over twenty are awaiting baptism, 
and that the future “is as bright as the promises of God.” 

Lodge Grass, Mont. 


The Romance of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 


By CHARLES A. BROOKS 


European Commissioner of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


| 
- ERHAPS “romance” is not the most fitting word with 
: which to characterize the renaissance of the Czecho- 
Slovak nationality and the birth of the Czecho-Slovak 
i" Republic. But no other word so aptly and adequately 
(ects my own mental reaction to the account of those stir- 
4g events which culminated in the establishment of demo- 
" government, and in the assured success of the first 
‘ir of national life, in what was for centuries the oppressed 
ites of Central Europe. 
This story is not only one of the most thrilling of all the 
aderful events connecied with the great war, it is one of 
] most remarkable in all the history of nationalism and 
juld possess special interest for every American. The declar- 
{yn of principles laid down in Pres. Wilson’s fourteen points, 
{an expression of our conviction as to the rights of self-de- 
«mination of oppressed nationalities, was the signal for the 
"2 of those elements in the 
(4ublice which afterward 
yyed such a vital part in 
1 suecess of the revolution. 
); that memorable day, the 
“nty-eighth of October, 
figling with the national 
tcolor the Stars and Stripes 
ve displayed by the rejoic- 
I multitudes, and they may 
i] be seen in every business 
tet of Prague. Pres. Wil- 
<’s picture is to be met with 
Vevery turn and everything 
\\erican is accorded instant 
¢dect. America was ihe first 
Vion to recognize the new 
‘ublic as a sister state and 
Word her a place among the 
iperly constituted govern- 
tits of the world. 
‘It was on American soil 
tt Prof. Masaryk, in behalf 
fhe council, read the declar- 
tn of principles which were 
cbe the foundation of the 
Mr state and proclaimed the establishment of the republic. 
ts doubtful if any other soil of equal extent has been the 
e-leground of more conflicts of arms and irreconcilable 
i$ than the land which is now embraced in the territory 
fOzecho-Slovakia. Here for generation after generation a 
(ie race has lived, fought and suffered martyrdom for 
freedom of the spirit; here the Bohemian and Moravian 
thern have nurtured that type of piety and devotion to 
extension of the kingdom of God that has never been 
dassed since the days of the apostles; here academic cul- 
* Was wedded with reverence and faith in the reality 
divine revelation and authority. Through the pages of 
| history move heroic figures, planets of the first mag- 
ide, intellectually and spiritually—Huss, Jerome, Co- 
ius, Cheleicky. And now after more than 300 years, dur- 
ib the divine fire smouldered but never died, there 
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burst forth a new flame of freedom, by the light of which we are 
inspired to new deeds of moral and spiritual heroism. And 
this national revival-is not a chauvinistic reversal to the past, 
but a flowering forth of those social and political ideals which 
have gradually through the past twenty-five years been stirring 
in the hearts and minds of men of prophetic vision. 

One of the most unique features of this historic achieve- 
ment is the curious fact of the establishment of the republic 
without a direct conflict of arms or ‘the outbreak of violence 
almost inevitable in a revolution. Almost literally it may be 
said that, without firing a shot, the autocratic rule of Austria 
was overthrown and democracy took over the functions of 
government and public service. After centuries of warfare and 
bloodshed the climax is reached by moral force. Of course we 
do not minimize or ignore the splendid feats of arms of the 
soldiers of this land as legionaries in France, Italy and es- 
pecially Russia; nor do we 
forget that it was the undying 
courage and sacrifice of all 
the armies of the allies and 
associates which contributed 
to the final victory. 

I was much interested to 
learn what actually took place 
in the overturn of the Aus- 
trian regime—how the thing 
was carried through, and 
what the people did on the 
twenty-eighth of October, 
1918. For a long time in 
Paris, London and Washing- 
ton, the Czech national coun- 
cils had been quietly at work 
educating the Entente and 
formulating the outlines of 
the proposed government 
which should be established 
when the victory came, as 
they never ceased to believe it 
would come. They were cut 
off almost entirely from the 
patriotic element at home up- 
on whom they must rely for so important a part in the en- 
terprise. Then there were the soldiers in the field, in- 
spired by a common purpose but largely ignorant of what was 
taking place on the outside. It is truly marvelous with what 
unanimity of action the program was carried out between these 
three separated elements. Within the beleaguered nation the 
wise ones were working out the necessary details. Their hopes 
had been kindled to flame by the news which had filtered 
through concerning the fourteen points. They did not doubt 
that the victory was coming. 

At Philadelphia, in old Independence Hall, on the nine- 
teenth of October, 1918, the representatives of the oppressed 
nationalities of Central Europe had drawn up and proclaimed 
a declaration of independence, and on the twenty-first of the 
same month in Washington, Pres. Masaryk had proclaimed the 
establishment of the new republic. Eight days later the people 
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of Czecho-Slovakia formally took over the government and 
assumed the direction of affairs without physical violence or 
disorder. 

I have been told something of the events of that memor- 
able day, the full story of which has yet to be written by a his- 
torian of the first rank. We can reproduce in our imagination 
the rejoicing throngs which filled the streets of every city 
and hamlet, hardly able to comprehend the stupendous fact 
that they were free; the tri-colored cockades taken from the 
detested Austrian uniform and the national colors substituted; 
the Stars and Stripes in sympathy mingling with the new 
national colors; the electric enthusiasm of the multitude, ac- 
cording us this honor, recognizing that in some way this was 
akin to a July day in America long ago. 

On this day the officers who had been secretly appointed 
to take over various offices walked into the respective places 
of duty which had been assigned them and demanded the sur- 
render of the administration, and the Austrians without re- 
sistance turned over the keys. Among the new officials one 
man stands out from the rest, whose exploit is worthy of 
being sung in an epic were it not so commonplace. Jaroslav 
Novak, a master of detail, acted, figuratively speaking, as the 
train despatcher of the new government. He sat at the tele- 
phone for forty-six hours and sent fully 2,000 messages in 
order to codrdinate the functions and responsibilities of the 
new administration.: That feat we may accept as indicative of 
the capacity of the Czechs for practical administration. When 
we make comparison with the corresponding period and scenes 
in the Russian revolution we are in a position to gauge the 
ability of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

One who knew Prague before the war and visits it now 
instantly notices the obliteration of German language signs 
and names. Towns were formerly named on the railway sta- 
tions in two languages. Now one sees a long streak of fresh 
paint which represents the vanished German name of the town. 
Two leading hotels in Prague always flaunted three names. 
They now are content with publishing themselves in Czech 
and English. 

The territory included in the new republic comprises the 
well-defined and familiar states of Bohemia and Moravia and 
the new state of Slovakia and at least a part of Silesia. The 
boundary of the latter is to be finally determined after a 
plebiscite. The territory of Slovakia is a part of the northern 
section of Hungary, populated. mostly by Slovaks who had 
lived here under the shadow of the Carpathians for many 
generations. This is the “Alsace Lorraine” of the nation. 
It is estimated that the population of Slovakia is 3,000,000, the 
great majority of whom are Slovaks. The rest are Magyars 
and Germans, none of whom take kindly to the new arrange- 
ment. Nor are the Jews any too enthusiastic. In the portion 
of Silesia expected to be incorporated in the republic, it is 
estimated that there are about 1,500,000 people. Moravia has 
a population of 3,000,000, and Bohemia of 6,000,000. The cap- 
ital of the state of Slovakia is the ancient capital of Hungary, 
Pressbury, now renamed Bratislava. 

The principles embodied in the declaration of the new 
nation are clear and unmistakable expressions of modern 
democracy. They are worth reading. ; 

“The Czecho-Slovak state shall be a republic. In constant 
endeavor for progress it will guarantee complete freedom of 
conscience, religion, and science, literature and art, the press, 
and the right of assembly and petition. The church shall be 
separated from the state. Our democracy shall rest on uni- 
versal suffrage; women shall be placed on an equal footing 
with men politically, socially and culturally. The rights of 
the minority shall be safeguarded by proportional representa- 
tion; national minorities shall enjoy equal rights. The gov- 
ernment shall be parliamentary in form and shall recognize 
the principle of initiative and referendum. The standing army 
shall be replaced by militia. 

“The Czecho-Slovak nation will carry out far-reaching soc- 
ial and economic reforms; the large estates will be redeemed 
for home colonization, and patents of nobility will be abolished. 
Our nation will assume its part of the Austrian pre-war public 
debt; the debts of this war we leave to those who incurred 
them. 

“In its foreign policy the Czecho-Slovak nation will accept 
its full share of responsibility for the reorganization of Hast- 
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ern Europe. It accepts fully the democratic and social prin. | 
ciples of nationality and subscribes to the doctrine that all 
covenants and treaties shall be entered into openly and. 
frankly without secret diplomacy. Our constitution shall pro-) 
vide an efficient, rational and just government, which shal] | 
exclude all special privileges and prohibit class legislation.” 
The land question is a specially important one in Czecho-. 
Slovakia. The subdivision of the land in accordance with the | 
ancient Austrian law has resulted in creating a countryside of 
little irregular “patches,” which look like a crazy quilt and | 
which make agriculture on an adequate scale difficult and 
expensive. Thirty large estates belonging to the old Austrian 
and Hungarian nobility are to be requisitioned by the goy- 
ernment for a fair remuneration and sold to the people in 
small farms. | 
Bohemia and Moravia have excellent schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning, cultural and technical, and the aver- 
age of literacy in these two states is higher than in Germany, 
In Slovakia, where the repressive measures of the old Magyar | 
regime practically made impossible anythiny but a speaking | 
knowledge of Slovak among the older Slovak people, measures 
have been taken to provide popular education. At present 40 
per cent of the population is illiterate. : | 
In my enthusiasm for the new republic I am not inten- 
tionally ignoring the difficulties which confront the government. 
These arise from various sources and consequently vary in 
significance. The difficulties from within are the natural ones | 
which Americans can well understand in the light of our own 
experience—difficulties in connection with establishing credit 
and developing an adequately financial support; difficulties in > 
the era of reconstruction, of obtaining raw material and es- 
tablishing foreign markets. The principal commodity is sugar, 
of which the country has an ample supply. There are great ’ 
natural resources within the territory of the republic, and these | 
assure, eventually, the commercial and economic independ- 
ence of the country. No one understands better than Pres. 
Masaryk that no country can exist merely on ideals, no matter 
how lofty and unselfish they may be. The present government 
understands, too, that the people must be educated in democ- | 
racy, and that there must be created an informed and sane. 
public opinion and public spirit. All of this calls for the cre 
ation of a new political and cultural periodical literature. It | 
was almost inevitable that there should be some of the peo 
ple, the less educated, who misinterpret democracy as free- 
dom from toil and who have not yet fully realized the prac: 
tical economic necessity of the new day. No one who knows 
the whole story of the Czech troops—the Russian legionaries, | 
and their capacity for organization and their achievements, Can | 
have any misgivings as to the ultimate triumph of the re- 
public over all these natural internal weaknesses. | 
The external difficulties are those which are in general | 
well known to the informed observers. The difficulties over 
boundaries with surrounding nations, especially with Hungary, . 
ought to be settled soon. How insidious and sinister the prop-. 
aganda of this country is would surpass belief if it were» 
possible to make all the facts public. But the first year of the: 
new national history has been one of credit and encourage _ 
ment. The atmosphere is surcharged with optimism and e2-, 
thusiasm, which is in marked contrast wita that of Poland 
and Austria. i 
Three ideals are more or less competing for the ascend | 
ancy in this new nation, which is not new except in the form 
of government: the Prussian, which is, of course, at present | 
discredited, but which is merely biding its time; the French, — 
which is very influential, both in educational and political as 
well as social circles, and which comports in many respects 
with the native Czech temper (there are some French pro- 
fessors in the university at French expense); and, last, the’ 
Anglo-Saxon. There is a popular enthusiasm for things Ameti- k 
can that is almost embarrassing in view of our present et 
On every hand are to be found classes in the English language. | 
At a popular Sunday morning service in Prague conducted by 
the Y. M. C. A., primarily for the English-speaking foreign resi- 
dents, fully two-thirds of the audience, averaging over 200, is 
composed of Czechs who are anxious to acquire English, or 
those who have lived in America and enjoy. the English serv- 
ice. There are many thousand in all parts of the republic who 
have lived in America. In Slovakia, before the formation of - 


he republic, a Magyar official was trying to address a group 
f Slovaks who would not acknowledge that they understood 
dungarian. Finally someone suggested that the proceedings 
/e conducted in English. The suggestion was enthusiastically 
,ecepted and the crowd was satisfied. The American organ- 
zations, such as the Food Commission, the Y. M. CG. A. and 
he Y. W. C. A., have done magnificent service and have won 
great place in the popular esteem. England has also a large 
lace in public regard. 

I have mentioned the unique association of America with 
ne beginnings of the republic. But there is a native Czech 
ulture which is of great historic significance and value. The 
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new republic does not need to borrow a culture, nor imitate 
any other nation. Her greatest service to the world will be 
rendered when she is able to establish in Middle Europe a 
strong, self-reliant democracy which will serve as a bulwark 
for world freedom against all enemies which may assail her. 
The successful achievement of such a national existence will 
be of the greatest possible value to the cause of freedom every- 
where in the world. Anything America can do commercially, 
economically, politically, educationally or religiously to help 
her in this hour will contribute inestimably to the permanence 
and stability of those principles which we profess. 
Boston, Mass. 


| The Y. W. C. A. National Convention 


iy HAVE been going to religious conventions, as a student, 
an association secretary and a pastor, for the last eighteen 
i years; and I should say without hesitation that the na- 
[ tional convention of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
deiation held April 13-19 in Cleveland was the most significant 
f all the great religious gatherings I have seen during that 
me. 

Many factors combined to make it so. The last conven- 
‘on, held at Los Angeles in 1915, had approved and trans- 
aitted to its successor for final ratification an important 
ange in the basis of membership in student associations, 
‘hich would make a definite personal confession of Christian 
1ith and purpose a sufficient qualification for active member- 
aip and the holding of not more than one-third the positions 
lg leadership, in those student associations which prefer such 
_ personal basis to the present requirement of church mem- 
ership. Those who know the colleges of the country know 
Ow many difficulties and limitations, due to the peculiar cir- 
amstances of student life, have been imposed by the old 
asis on the associations both for men and women in the 
ger and particularly in the state institutions; how steadily 
Je sentiment for this change has strengthened through the 
pst two decades; and how eagerly the final action at Cleve- 
vnd was awaited throughout the student world. 

Meanwhile the convention which should normally have 
2en held for the settlement of this and other questions in 
j18 was postponed until the close of the war. As everyone 
nows, the war carried the Y.W.C.A. into new and larger re- 
onsibilities on both sides the Atlantic, especially in its social 
ight of suffrage has not only given many of these problems 
oth financial and practical. And the prospect of the speedy 
ght of suffrage has not only given many of these problems 
‘Rew urgency to the eyes and the consciences of Christian 
omen, but lent a new interest and significance to the attitude 
ley should take on them. 

| The gathering at Cleveland was worthy of this occasion 
ad setting. A total of 2725 delegates, 1826 of them voting 
*presentatives of 486 different associations, gathered from all 
ver the country. The number of voting delegates was 125 
4 cent larger, of associations represented 300 per cent larger, 
jan at Los Angeles five years ago. Particularly impressive 
‘as the body of over 400 student delegates from 207 student 
sSociations.. The quality of the convention was quite as 
table as its size: Among the 547 secretaries present were 
Tge numbers of the finest young women of the younger genera- 
‘on, who have found in the Y. W. C. A. a field of life service; 
ad the hundreds of officers and board members included large 
ambers of the most experienced Christian women of maturer 
ars, 

| But to us who as delegates or visitors sat in that great 
ithering in the Masonic Temple day after day and listened 
the discussions and addresses, the spirit and attitude of 
ind and heart that grew upon that assemblage was the most 
om ar aspect of the gathering. As one leader of world- 
ide influence put it, there was a spirit brooding over and 
es within that company of Christian women that dis- 
Ived ‘what had seemed almost insuperable difficulties, re- 
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vealed the mind and heart of the convention to itself with un- 
mistakable clearness, and disclosed new and challenging vistas 
in the purpose of God. As a New Testament professor said 
most suggestively, it must have been experiences not unlike 
those that came to us at Cleveland, that gave the apostolic 
church its doctrine of and faith in the Holy Spirit. 

These significant revelations bore directly on the four 
great words or, rather, forces which make up both the name 
and the work of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The mind and heart of the youth of our generation were 
strikingly revealed at Cleveland. Those who have been much 
in our colleges since the war—those who were at the Des 
Moines Student Volunteer Convention—know well enough that 
this present student generation is not just like those that have 
preceded it. A new spirit of seriousness, a new demand for 
reality, a new impatience alike of tradition and dictation, a 
new faith in Christian democracy and democratic Christianity 
—these characteristics which puzzled and even distressed so 
many at Des Moines, were yet more strikingly revealed by 
the student delegates at Cleveland in the memorable debate 
on the new student basis. But even more significant was 
the deep spirit of loyalty to Christ and the church evident 
throughout the debate in those who were prepared to prove 
that they could do better work for both on the new basis 
than on the old; and the deeply religious spirit of consecra- 
tion with which they met the overwhelming vote of confidence 
in their Christian loyalty and purpose which gave them the new 
alternate basis they so much desired by a final ratifying vote 
of 1320 to 210. That vote expressed the trust of the conven- 
tion in the Christian youth—a trust that will not be disap- 
pointed. 

The mind and heart of the Christian womanhood of the 
nation were also revealed at Cleveland. One masculine spec- 
tator, remembering as he listened the imminence of the final 
adoption of the nineteenth amendment to the constitution, 
came away more convinced than ever that woman suffrage 
holds just before us a real cause for optimism even in these 
dark days when the very future of civilization seems some- 
times so doubtful. These Christian women were facing day 
after day some of the most complex and difficult questions 
both of our Christianity and our civilization—questions that 
many other bodies have found it easy or convenient to avoid 
or postpone, They faced them with a clearness of mind and 
a steadiness of perspective, a thoroughness in discussion, a 
courage in decision, and a loyalty in accepting that decision, 
that puts the Y. W. C. A. in the very forefront of the aggressive 
Christian forces of our time. 

At Cleveland the mind and heart of the Christianity of 
our time were also revealed. It was made perfectly plain by 
the overwhelming vote on the basis question that the essence 
of that Christianity does not consist in a theological dogma 
or an ecclesiastical status, but in a personal purpose to follow 
Christ and serve one’s fellows in his spirit—and in the grow- 
ing life and deepening experience into which that purpose 
inevitably leads. It was made no less plain by the unanimous 
action of the convention in adopting as its own the “Social 
Ideals of the Churches” as expressed through the Federal 
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Council, and in its readiness to support legislation in the di- 
rection of those ideals, particularly as it may bear on the life 
and work of women and children, that this organization of 
Christian women is prepared to face squarely, even at cost, 
the full question of its responsibility for the wrongs and the 
righting of our social order. It is at once a deeply personal 
and a strongly social Christianity that showed its sincerity 
and power at Cleveland. 

And there too was disclosed anew the real secret of re- 
ligious association. The convention recognized that to the 
various groups which make it up—city, student, industrial, 
rural—a large measure of self-determination in questions of 
method and machinery must inevitably be granted. But while 
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it was thus deliberately enlarging the liberty of the letter, 
was profoundly experiencing the unity of the spirit, 4 
every passing day the consciousness of an inner solidari b 
tween these various and really diverse groups was strengthe 
ing—the common bond of a loyalty to Christ and a devoti 
purpose to extend his kingdom by serving others in his gpir: 
The Cleveland convention was discovering anew the real secr 
of Christian unity: not in prescriptions of basis or creed, _ 
method or machinery, but in the deepening consciousness — 
a common purpose quickened within the hearts of all i 
members by the fusing spirit of the living God. It is a seer 
that all Christian’ bodies have need to discover again as y 
did there. 


Will the Churches Be Left Behind? 


HE experiences gained in the world war are profoundly 
affecting industry and business. A new spirit is abroad. 
Programs and methods are being scrutinized and re- 
vised to meet the new conditions. Codperation is being 

substituted for competition, and waste is being eliminated by 
scientific organization. 

The opportunities presented by the new world situation 
are taxing to the utmost the resources of the churches in men 
and money. Will the churches accept the challenge? But they 
cannot meet it with their pre-war program and organization. 
They must utilize their resources in a larger way. The Cen- 
tenary of the Methodists and the Seventy-five Million Campaign 
of the Southern Baptists demonstrate what can be done by co- 
operation and organization. Will our churches learn this les- 
son? If not, will they not be left behind? 

All our churches are organized—to some extent. They 
have officers, committees, societies, etc. Indeed, some pastors 
feel that our churches are organized to death. But for the 
most part these organizations, like Topsy, just grew. They 
have come into being to meet some particular need and have 
not been related by a carefully worked-out plan to the whole 
church program. Our Protestant churches as a whole have no 
comprehensive program with which the entire membership of 
the church is tied up. 

Has the hour not arrived when we must overhaul our 
church machinery, scrap the worn-out and useless parts, and 
substitute new parts better fitted to carry the heavier load of 
responsibility now being put upon the church? The every- 
member canvass has proven a most effective piece of new ma- 
chinery for carrying the financial burdens of the church. 
Churches are rapidly and widely adopting it as a regular part 
of their working program. If the every-member canvass can 
increase the number of contributors in a church from 20 or 
30 per cent to 90 per cent, why cannot as notable a gain be 
made in the other activities of the church by the adoption of as 
thorough going an organization? 

Two objections will be raised by the pastors. It requires 
too much detail and clerical work; we are already over- 
burdened. The second objection is even more serious: We 
have not the members who*are qualified and willing to work 
such an organization. Both“of these objections were once valid 
against the Sunday school. It involved much extra labor on 
the part of the pastor to start a Sunday school in the old days 
when two preaching services constituted practically the whole 
program of the church. But now the pastor regards the Sun- 
day school as one of his chief aids, relieving him of some of 
his heaviest burdens. The Sunday school has suffered tre- 
mendously from the lack of trained teachers and leaders, and 
the churches are still struggling with this problem. Great ad- 
vance, however, has been made. The same may be said of 
the young people’s societies and other organized activities 
of the church. Once a thorough going organization of the 
entire church membership has come to be regarded as a regu- 
lar institution of the church, instead of adding to the pastor’s 
burdens, it will bring him relief. The problem of leadership 
for such an organization is a difficult one. It will require time 
and effort to develop and train responsible leaders. However, 
one of the major advantages of such an organization is that it 
provides responsible places of work for a much larger number 
of the membership. Spiritual indigestion from overfeeding 
and lack of work is weakening the vitality of all our churches. 


Furthermore, this is a strategic hour for effecting a better ¢ 
ganization of our church membership, since so many of o: 
young men who are just assuming the responsibilities of lead 
ship in our churches have so recently returned from their arn 
experiences, where organization is carried to the nth powe 

Several of our denominational forward movements are ; 
ready advocating definite plans of church organization as : 
essential part of their program. As a result, large numbe 
of churches are organizing on some form of the group pla 
Where this is done thoroughly and wisely, the results a 
nothing short of marvelous. | 

The Interchurch World Movement, recognizing this nee 
has established a church organization division of its field ¢ 
partment which will serve as a clearing-house of informatii 
on the various plans of church organization and, in coopel 
tion with the denominational forward movements, will se 
to encourage and help churches formulate an adequate progra 
and organize its membership to put it into effect. 

Rey. Alfred E. Isaac, who was in charge of the Victo 
Campaign to raise six million dollars, conducted by the Nh 
tional Committee of Northern Baptist Laymen, which was co’ 
pleted Dec. 31, is now in charge of the church organizati 
division of the Interchurch World Movement, located at 2 
Fourth Ave., New York City. He will welcome corresponden 
from churches and pastors who have adopted plans of orgal 
zation that have proven effective, and he will also be glad 
advise with and help churches that wish to adopt a better for 
of organization. ae: 


Greetings to Japan 


EV. AND MRS. J. H. SCOTT, who sailed from San Francis 
for Japan on the S. S. “Venezuela” April 3, were gratifi 
to find in California, as in many other of the states which th 
visited during their furlough, a renewed interest in Bapt 
work in Japan. It is evident that the Christians of this count 
are coming more and more to realize that, while we cant 
justify altogether the conduct of the Japanese in Korea 4 
China, still in view of the importance that Japan must play. 
world-wide affairsiin the days immediately before us, there is 
tremendous opportunity facing us to do all in our. power to he 
Japan to prepare for the new responsibilities coming upon h 
and that this can be done by doing everything within ¢ 
power to promote good will between the peoples of the t 
countries and by increasing the force of missionaries and t 
missionary equipment. That our churches are feeling this 
shown by the following resolutions adopted March 23 at 
meeting of delegates from Baptist churches in that part of t 
state held in the First Church, Riverside: a 
“Having heard with deep interest the account Rey. J. 
Seott of Osaka, Japan, has just given us of the remarka 
progress Japan has been making in many lines, and from t 
realizing afresh how great are the questions she is facing 
political adjustment following the war, we send by Mr. ‘Sc 
now returning to his field, our sincere greetings to our Jap. 
ese neighbors, and assure them that we are looking expectal 
to them to meet these challenging new conditions upon the hi 
est, plane of statesmanship and world service. i 
“We realize that Japan must be our ally in world re 
struction following the war in which she was our faithful 
and we would stand together in sympathetic service for 
peoples, believing that there are no questions of difference — 
tween us which cannot be settled on the high plane of fri 
ship and fair consideration of each others’ interests.” — 
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Ready! Set!! Go!!! 


qr is just twenty-three months since 
A the first step was taken in this Hun- 


ired Million Dollar Campaign. At At- 
antic City, in May, 1918, the Northern 
3aptist Convention appointed the com- 
nittee on survey and instructed it to 
‘spy out the land” and map out a pro- 
cram. It is just eleven months since 
‘he campaign was definitely launched. 
At Denver, in May, 1919, the convention 
‘oted to raise one hundred million dol- 
‘ars and established the Board of Pro- 
‘notion to carry through the task. 

' During these eleven months a vast 
‘mount of work has been done. The 
3oard of Promotion and its administra- 
‘ive committee have been organized. State 
voards of promotion have been organized 
nall the states. General offices have been 
sstablished in New York and district of- 
ices in each state. Campaign directors 
‘nd directors of promotion have been ap- 
sointed in every state, in every county 
nd in nearly every church. It is a mag- 
\ificent piece of machinery. All the parts 
Te geared into each other, and most of 
hem are well oiled and running nicely. 

_ A great amount of seed-sowing has been 
fone. Between 300,000 and 400,000 copies 
£ the Survey have been issued and have 
veen widely circulated. In hundreds of 
‘hurehes they have been studied in the 
junday schools, in prayer meetings, in 
“oung people’s meetings, in mission cir- 
les, in family groups. No book that has 
ver been published, except the Bible, has 
ad such wide circulation and such care- 
ul study in our Baptist churches. Hun- 
‘reds of sermons have been preached upon 
he New World Movement. Thousands of 
ainute men and women have carried tell- 
ng messages into every nook and corner 
f our territory. Many pastorless churches 
‘ave thus caught the vision. 

The literature of the movement has 
een issued in editions of tens of thou- 
ands, and there has always been an in- 
istent demand for more. The presses 
ave been kept running night and day. 

' With all this there has been a great 
‘mount of prayer. Daily sessions have 
‘een held at the offices in New York. 
‘Pecial seasons have been observed at 
tate headquarters. In many churches 
vhole services have been devoted to 
ayer for this movement. A volume of 
Tayer has gone up from thousands of 
oyal hearts. 

_The whole New World Movement has 
en not primarily a financial campaign, 
ut a great spiritual dedication of life. 
Tany young people have volunteered to 
© our messengers to the ends of the 
arth, 

And now everything is ready. The 
ed-sowing and the cultivation have been 
one. All work of preparation is com- 
sod Now we simply await the signal. 
“he referee has already called “Ready! 


Set!!” He is about to give the signal, 
“Gol!!!” 

And now it all depends on me. Have 
I caught with sufficient clearness the 
great vision? Have I seen the relation 
of this effort to millions of men in the 
uttermost parts of the earth? Have I seen 
its effects upon nations and generations 
yet unborn? Have I realized that it is 
not a question of what any other man 
will do, but simply, what will I do? Have 
I seen the great multitude, whom no 
man can number, who are in utter dark- 
ness because they have not heard of 
Christ? Have I seen my own fair land 
rent and torn with strife because my 
people have not caught the spirit of their 
Elder Brother? Have I seen my Lord, 
as the Figure in White, walking among 
the crosses of Flanders and asking, “Will 
my people forget?” 

The question has often been asked 
during the past few weeks, “Will the de- 
nomination raise this fund?” That is not 
the important question now. The one im- 
portant question now is, “Am I sure that 
I shall do my full duty?” I have a duty 
to perform which no one else can perform 
for me. If I do not do my full duty now, 
it will never be done, 

Seeing the need of the world in its 
awful hour, I am resolved, facing my 
Lord, to do my full duty as he shall re- 
veal it to me. 


O Lord! I want to see this world today - 


as thou dost see it. Lend me, I pray thee, 
thy vision. Let me see the fields through 
thine eyes. Let me see the great multi- 
tudes of China and India, stricken with 
famine and pestilence, melting away like 
the morning dew. Let me see them in 
their agony of soul, forever seeking the 
light which never breaks upon their path. 
Let me hear their piteous calls as they 
cry unto gods “who have ears, but they 
hear not.” Just for a moment let me feel 
the burden of their anxious and distressed 
hearts. And help me to appreciate that 
all this agony.and stress of human. hearts 
is due to the fact that I have not shared 
with them the knowledge I have of thee. 

And then, Lord, let me see today with 
thine eyes this my own, my native land. 
To me it is the fairest of all fair lands. 
“T love its rocks and rills, its woods and 
templed hills.” But thou dost see what my 
eyes have not seen. Lord, let me see the 
people, This land, where once we all 
were neighbors, where once each knew 
the others voice and sympathized with 
him in his. burdens—today this land of 
ours is rent and torn with strife. Class 
has risen against class and clan against 
clan. Bitter hatred and emnity are stalk- 
ing boldly on every hand, and every man’s 
hand is upon the throat of his neighbor. 
Dark rumblings are in the clouds that 
are pushing over the horizon—and all be- 
cause we have not known thee. We have 
never known thee as the Elder Brother 
of us all. 


O Lord, let me see my beloved land 
with thine eyes today. Help me to see 
that my America is not safe apart from 
thee. 

Lord, when thou dost lend me this 
vision, then I know that I cannot fail to 
hear thy call. As thou dost speak to me 
in the great challenges of this hour, my 
heart shall respond, “Here am I, send 


me.” 
Why Give? 


HY give? Because large portions 

of the world have been definitely 
allotted to Northern Baptists to evan- 
gelize, to educate and to doctor (all in 
order to prevent inefficient overlapping of 
missionary effort), and we are thus made 
inescapably responsible for saving 

6,000,000 persons in South India; 

3,500,000 persons in North India; 

7,000,000 persons in Burma; 

18,000,000 persons in China; 

1,000,000 persons in the Philippines; 

500,000 persons in Africa; 

Other millions in Assam and Japan; 

Three entire republics in Central 
America (Honduras, Nicaragua and El 
Salvador). 

Why give? Because our present force 
of workers and equipment is utterly in- 
adequate to these needs, we must give 
money to help furnish 

228 new missionary families; 

176 additional women missionaries; 

241 new schools with seventy-six new 

dormitories; 
5 new industrial schools; 

75 new church buildings; 

75 new automobiles so there need be 
no useless waste of time in reaching out- 
lying mission stations. 

Why give? Because when the armis- 
tice was signed 38,000 medical officers 
were considered necessary to care for 
4,000,000 American soldiers and sailors, 
and common humanity forces Baptists to 
recognize that sixty Baptist medical mis- 
sionaries, twenty-six Baptist hospitals 
and 152 native nurses are absolutely in- 
sufficient for all the above mentioned 
millions in our care, living in lands of 
tropical heat, of colossal ignorance, of 
continual famine and of menacing 
plagues. Nineteen new hospitals fully 
equipped with doctors will be our smallest 
response, humanely possible. 

Why give? Because Christianity is the 
only remedy for the unfortunate greed 
and the restless selfishness broadcast in 
our land today, we must give money to 
double the number of Christian centers 
and Christian workers among the mil- 
lions of foreigners and Negroes all over 
America, in city slums, in western lum- 
ber camps, in mining towns, in village 
hamlets. 

Why give? Because hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes, American Indians, 
Alaskans, Cubans, Porto Ricans and Mexi- 
cans are also our especial care; and new 
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schools, new churches and new hospitals 
are an immediate necessity if we would 
satisfy their claim in Jesus Christ. 
Why give? Because $33,000,000 will be 
spent educationally on our Baptist chil- 
dren—for endowing and equipping forty 
Baptist colleges and schools and raising 
the professors’ salaries; for providing 
university pastors to minister to Baptist 
students away from home influences; for 
training future Baptist leaders through 
fsunday-school experts and organizers; 
for imparting missionary education so 
that the next generation will not need a 
campaign to launch a New World Move- 


ment: Knowing, they will perform vol- 
untarily! 
Why give? Because the government, 


many business houses, the railroads and 
the colleges provide pensions for their 
employes, simple justice demands that 
Baptists should assume the care of about 
800 Baptist ministers and missionaries 
who have unselfishly devoted their entire 
lives to the work of Jesus Christ, and 
who are now incapacitated through illness 
or misfortune, unable to provide the 
necessities of life, since their former 
salaries were pitiably small and nothing 
could be saved. Further a system of re- 
tiring pensions must be established. 

Why give? Because you are God’s 
steward, and money is your working 
partner, your other self, obeying the com- 
mand of the Master: “Go ye into all the 
world and teach all nations.” 


Women and the New World 
Movement 


By Heten B. MONTGOMERY 


APTIST women have a great stake 

and a great responsibility in the 
New World Movement of Northern Bap- 
tists. 

They have a great stake as women. Life 
has been tolerable for men under many 
civilizations. It is only a Christian civili- 
zation that holds out any hope to the 
women of the world. All philosophies 
and religions of the past have been united 
in this: The denial to women of partici- 
pation in education, art, politics and 
social intercourse. Only one religious 
teacher in the whole history of the world 
has looked at men and women with level 
eyes, demanded of them the same stand- 
ards of righteousness, admitted them to 
the same spiritual truths, sent them out 
on the same commission. His name is 
Jesus. Where the teachings of Jesus 
have been most widely known, where his 
gospel has been most freely circulated, 
there respect for womanhood and rever- 
ence for motherhood have begun to take 
root. There is not a privilege we share 
or a right we enjoy that does not come 
to us as a gift from Jesus Christ. The 
safety with which women and young girls 
travel unattended and retire to sleep pro- 
tected only by the swinging curtains of 
their berth in a Pullman car would be 
unthinkable except in a land where the 
influence of Jesus has penetrated. 

The greatest foes that menace the 
womanhood of America are the pagan 
ideals that are coming to dominate our 
theaters and our social life. Luxury, 
easy divorce, indolence and indulgence 


can make American women sources of 
temptation and objects of contempt like 
their sisters in the buried civilizations of 
the past. It is only Christ who can make 
woman the bulwarks of purity and good- 
ness. 

Since the hope of America is in the 
Christian home, Christian women have 
an enormous stake in everything that 
builds up the church, strengthens the 
Sunday school, enriches Christian col- 
leges and enlarges their ministry, evan- 
gelizes the cities, does away with social 
injustice, and uplifts Christ as the 
Saviour of men. Three-fourths of the 
hundred million dollars which Northern 
Baptists are asked to give or pledge will 
be expended in this country for just these 
purposes. Baptist women have a life and 
death interest in the subscribing and 
oversubscribing of the fund in the name 
of Jesus, emancipator of woman. 

But our stake as women is not alone 
in the welfare of mother and child in 
America: it is even more poignantly in 
the welfare of all the women of the world. 
The world cannot exist half pagan and 
half Christian. We must either Chris- 
tianize the status of all women, or the 
status of Christian women will be pagan- 
ized. America cannot be so isolated as 
to escape the infection of low ideals of 
family life and of womanhood so long as 
they dominate great sections of mankind. 
One tragic instance of such infection is 
the ease with which American armies 
quartered in Europe accepted the looser 
and lower ideals of chastity prevalent in 
Europe. The women of the world are 
one—Jesus is their sole emancipator. 

How can the world be made safe for 
democracy when the great mass of the 
mothers of men are shut fast in the 
prison-house of illiteracy and supersti- 
tion? As fast as a fair structure of in- 
ternational justice is built the new gen- 
eration born in such homes will pull it 
down. Not one woman in a hundred in 
India can read; not one in a thousand 
in China. They rear their children with 
no public school, no dental dispensary, 
no clean hospital, no church or Sunday 
school, no wholesome books and papers 
to help them. The condition of women 
among the 200,000,000 Moslems, among 
the countless multitudes of Africa and 
the Far Hast, in the struggling states of 
southeastern Europe, in the vast stretches 
of Russia and in the struggling South 
American republics is a standing menace 
to the peace of the world. Stable states 
cannot be founded upon a foundation of 
ignorant motherhood and exploited child- 
hood. 

Now the work of our Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society among the thirty and 
more millions of women and children 
who are solely dependent upon us for 
their evangelization is of fundamental im- 
portance to the world. What we do to 
make disciples of Jesus among them is 
more important than any work of di- 
plomacy or commerce. Jesus is their 
only hope, as he is ours. If we were 
awake we should rest not night or day 
until deep foundations of the gospel were 
laid in every non-Christian land. 

But women have not only this enor- 
mous stake as women in the progress of 
the gospel at home and abroad, we have 
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also a heavy responsibility for the g, 
cess of the enterprise in which the Ba 
tists of the North are embarked. } 

Men are for the most part the earne 
We are the spenders of Baptist incom 
We can double or we can halve the cq 
tributions which Baptist laymen wy 
make to the fund. If our own standar 
of giving are stretched to a new measu}) 
or broken to permit of a changed stan 
ard, the task of our denomination will | 
immensely simplified. We have cheapen’ 
the mission cause in the past with 0 
slogan: “Two cents a week and a prayey 
We have made of the greatest cause | 
the world a minor charity. We hal 
been content to reach low aims by pet. 
and sometimes ignoble methods of sal 
and suppers. 

Let us accept to the full a new respon: 
bility. Let us, with the same passion 
sacrifice and thrift with which we help, 
our families to give to war work a) 
Red Cross and Liberty Loans, plan 0 
family budgets so that the liberating gc 
pel of Jesus Christ shall be a first char, 
on the family exchequer. 

With prayer, trust, sacrifice, let. us le; 
a new crusade that shall do our full, wo 
derful, blessed, God-appointed womar 
part to bring our great denomination 
rejoicing to victory, having responded 
our Leader—crucified for us and risi 
to reign over the nations—with the C 
votion that is his due. 

Rochester, N. Y. aq 


The Stewardship of History 


I" is the task of the present to perfe 
the unfinished things of yesterda 
There is a sense in which every li 
possesses a task of its own which | 
alone can undertake and carry throug) 
It is a great thing when the whistle blo 
at six o’clock on life’s day to be able | 
jack up the job and say, “It is done, a) 
well done.” Countess Huntington, so 1 
are told, in her last hours whispered | 
her attendant, “My work is all done. | 
have nothing to do but go to my Fathe 
There is something apostolic in her le 
words, for we recall the valedictory | 
the great apostle to the Gentiles: — 
have fought the good fight, I ha 
finished my course, I have kept the faitl| 
And he but followed in the steps of 
Greater, who bowed his head at the la 
saying, “It is finished.” There a 
tasks like these which are individual a) 
life-long. There are other tasks whi 
are not individual and life-long, but ¢! 
mic and age-long. They overlap t 
years and span the generations, 
The cosmic task had its beginning, 
it shall have its ending, in eternity. | 
was before the “In the beginning” | 
Genesis. It shall be until the kingd¢ 
shall have been delivered up to t! 
Father. That which concerns us espe 
ally now is that in the development 
its far-flung purpose we are in high a 
holy partnership with God. i 
There has never been a time wh 
men have not dreamed of a better 4 
a larger eG They have not alwa 
called it by the same name. The Rom 
talked of a golden age. The prophi 
looked forward to a Messianic day. + 
gustine wrote a treatise entitled “ 
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- of God.” Thomas Moore is remem- 
d for his portrayal of “Utopia.” Prof. 
ce talked to his students about the 
al community.” These all dreamed 
‘same dream and thought the same 
8: Jesus called it the kingdom of 

In the realization of this divine 
A we are in partnership with God. 


sod is working his purpose out, 

3 year succeeds to year. 

od is working his purpose out, 

‘ad the time is drawing near. 

carer, nearer, draws the time— 

he time that surely shall be— 

‘hen the earth shall be filled with the 
| knowledge of God, 

3 the waters cover the sea.” 

‘re is a real sense in which, in the 
lization of the divine purposes, “He 
‘out us cannot be made perfect.” The 
dom of God, for the completion of 
sh we are in this high codperation, 
ne “one far off divine event towards 
th the whole creation moves.” 

his kingdom has been the dream of 
fathers and the objective of their 
ertaking. It found shape in _ the 
‘ise to the patriarch, the expectation 
he prophet and the plan of Jesus. It 
venlisted the sacrificial effort of loyal 
‘its through all the years. But the 
'dom is not yet a present reality. The 
, therefore, which has enlisted the 
‘eration of God and the children of 
| has come down to us unfinished— 
easured heritage and a challenge to 
‘capacity for large thinking, heroic 
ng and sacrificial sympathy with 
's, 

‘hers have labored, and we “are en- 
1 into their labors.” What a royal 
‘ession—Jesus, the apostles, the con- 
’rs, the martyrs, the reformers, the 
gelists, the missionaries! All these 
tin the faith, not having received the 
rise. They without us cannot be 
2 perfect. If we fail at this juncture 
istory, their labors are but cellars 
ut foundation, foundation without 
irstructure, and superstructure with- 
the completing roof. May it not be 
Wwe need a reinterpretation of his- 
? What is history? Not a mechani- 
thing, a string of years bound to- 
2r, but a biological thing like a tree, 
vy fiber of whose being is the out- 
‘th and the evolution of that which 
gone before. We need to emphasize 
h the continuity and the steward- 
of history. 

‘ere is much that the West can teach 
‘East—mathematics, science, indus- 
| efficiency. And there is much that 
East can teach the West. This is 
be in no direction more than in this 
of the continuity of history. What 
‘sense is the so-called ancestral wor- 
‘but a consciousness of the inter- 
‘lon of the generations? We are told 
"when the Japanese admiral returned 
| his victory over the Russian fleet off 
Straits of Kagoshima, he returned 
i@ mainland, not to visit first the 
| palace or the houses of parliament, 
nade his way out into the country 
3 before the graves of his an- 


's, reported to them his victory. 
2 was the consciousness that some- 
what he had achieved related to the 
4S and purposes of the men and 


women of days gone by. What is his- 
tory, after all, but a great far-flung relay 
in which each generation catches the 
white cloth of the divine purpose from 
the generations preceding, and runs its 
race with a courage and loyalty, in turn 
to pass along the symbol of endeavor to 
the generation following? It seems at 
times as though the white cloth of the 
purpose of God has been passed along 
through the hands of the apostles and 
martyrs and missionaries, and that we 
are running the final lap at the present 
day. There must be no stumbling. There 
must be no faltering. For it is within 
our power to annul the effort and make 
invalid the splendid spirit of the days 
gone by. 

We have felt the grip of this principle 
through the years of struggle from which 
we are just emerging. Consciously or 
unconsciously there has been beneath the 
surface the conviction that all which the 
fathers have wrought in the name of 
liberty, democracy and humanity was at 
stake and threatened by the advance of 
the central powers. Leonidas and his 
brave Spartans, Cromwell and his old 
Ironsides, Washington and his patriots at 
Valley Forge, Lincoln and the men who 
wore the blue—all that these had battled 
for, achieved and bequeathed to posterity 
is but mere material for the scrap-heap 
of history unless the men of the present 
stem the tide and save the day. Think- 
ing only of our own’ background, we 
cried: 

“If that flag goes down to ruin, 

Then will time without a warning 

Set the dial back to midnight, 

And the world must wait till morning.” 
That was the stewardship of history. 


We are Christians. Our first concern 
is for the program of Jesus and the king- 
dom of God. There comes to us names 
like Kavier and Lull, Carey and Judson. 
They are common heritage of present day 
Christianity. We recall the largeness of 
their faith, the daring of their spirit, the 
sacrificial quality in their self-spending, 
and ask ourselves whether upon the 
foundation we are able to _ build, or 
whether through our incapacity to keep 
pace with the giants of yesterday, the 
work of the kingdom must sag and break 
down in spiritual tragedy. The purpose 
of God has been brought through the 
years nearer and nearer to the objective 
in the program of Jesus—a world evan- 
gelized, regenerate, transformed into the 
kingdom of God. If we fail now, at this 
moment above all others in human his- 
tory, to whom will earth and heaven look 
with expectation for the coming day? 
It is within our power to nullify all that 
the fathers have thought and attempted 
and sacrificed for. It is also within our 
power to secure that which they have 
wrought, and perfect the things which 
they attempted but could not carry 
through. But there must be no fumbling. 
There must be no faltering. They with- 
out us cannot be made perfect. 

That, after all, is the significance of 
the days in which we are living. 


“We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time; 

In an age on ages telling, 

To be living is sublime.” 


The men and women of other days have 
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made possible the challenge which con- 
fronts us educationally in Yokohama, 
Jorhat and Rangoon; medically at On- 
gole and evangelistically in Kangtung. 
That, too, is the significance of the new 
denominational program with its call to 
deepening spirituality, widening sym- 
pathy and enlarging sacrificial capacity. 
The past with its unfinished tasks is 
waiting upon the present. Baptists must 
assume their share in the stewardship 
of history. 


By-Products of the New World 


Movement 


Le has been the constant confidence of 
the leaders in the great campaign that 
the churches would soon find that the 
raising of the $100,000,000, our immediate 
objective, would not be the only nor, in- 
deed, the greatest good to be realized from 
our endeavor. In the industrial world, by- 
products are not usually expected to sur- 
pass the main article produced, but that 
is not too much to say of the blessings 
inevitably accompanying our heroic finan- 
cial undertaking. Every day, reports 
come of churches revived, special evan- 
gelistic services held, additions to the 
membership, a deepened spirituality, pas- 
tors’ salaries raised, broadened and in- 
tensified religious interest. There is no 
doubt that our general denominational 
life is to be lifted to a higher plane. — 
Another by-product is the contact es- 
tablished between the larger and _ the 
smaller churches by the visits of teams 
of laymen who have gone out to carry 
the message of the New World Movement 
to the smaller pastorless churches. This 
cannot but be of the greatest benefit both 
to the churches visited and to the men of 
the teams, as well as to the larger 
churches from which they went out. 


The Real Test 


HE real test in this campaign is not 

whether Montana or its churches 
raise a given quota. The test has to do 
with spirit, with genius. The issue is 
much the same as that which confronted 
Americans a few months back. Our ene- 
mies built upon the belief that it was im- 
possible for our democratic country to 
be brought under the dominion of a single 
idea so that our resources could be made 
available for a common task. They said 
that individuals, groups and localities 
were so possessed with limited and local 
conceptions and interests as to obscure 
the larger national welfare. 

There are those who say with respect to 
Northern Baptists that they have so many 
shades of opinion, and have so insistently 
cultivated the independent ‘go-as-you- 
please” habit, that it is out of the ques- 
tion for them to get together and stand as 
one on a vast enterprise. They cannot 
keep step. It is ours now to do what our 
nation did, namely, give the world a fresh 
demonstration of the vital potency of 
democracy. We must for the moment for- 
get our individual horizon and see and 
think in terms of the sweeping world 
program of the whole denomination. To 
it we must respond to the limit of our 
power. 

If we all step together and put through 
in detaj] and with enthusiasm the plan 
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of the New World Movement, whatever 
the level reached in our giving, we shall 
have met the test, we shall have made 
the demonstration.—From “Keeping Step” 
(Montana). 


A Correction 


In speaking, in the issue of April 10, 
- of the non-English-speaking churches and 
the campaign, the statement was made 
that the sum of $25,000 had been in- 
cluded in the budget for the Norwegian 
mission work. This is incorrect. The 
amount is $40,000. 


Flashes from the Field 


Rev. F. W. Howe of the Twenty-first 
Avenue Church of San Francisco has re- 
ceived a pledge from a returned dough- 
boy of $100 for himself and another hun- 
dred in the name of his “buddy” who 
was killed in France. All of this pledge 
is to come out of the soldier’s army pay. 
The soldier, when making this pledge, 
said of his “buddy”: “He went ‘west’ be- 
cause he wanted to help the world. He 
ought to have this chance.” 

* * * 


La Connor, -Wash., a small and pastor- 
less church, has a consistent and earnest 
group of women workers. With less than 
twenty contributing members, the women 
of this church have kept their monthly 
free-will offerings for missionaries above 
$14, and at its last monthly meeting the 
women gave $21. This church holds the 
percentage record for the Victory Cam- 
paign. 

* * * 

The church at Barboursville, W. Va., 

exceeded its quota before April 14. 
* * * 


“It is far better to have your bank in 
heaven than your heaven in a bank.”— 
Rev. J. D. McGregor, in the Bulletin of 
the Calvary Church, Utica, N. Y. 

* * * 


The church at Walla Walla, Wash., 
uses the Survey in the responsive read- 
ings in the morning service. 

* * * 


Rey. G. E. Bartlett sends this wire from 
Parkersburg, W. Va.: “Banquets and 
mass meetings every night. Good at- 
tendance. Interst growing every minute. 
Rural fields difficult to reach, but many 
being organized. We are out to win.” 

* * * 

“We are hopeful, happy, busy, aggres- 
sive and courageous in our efforts to play 
the game and observe all the rules. De- 
pend upon us, depend upon Washington, 
to do the very best it can in this big 
campaign.’”—W. M. Livengood, campaign 
director for Western Washington. 

* * * 


Southern Indiana can boast of one of 
the most faithful minute men, according 
to Promotion Director C. M. Dinsmore. 
On a recent Sunday one minute man, in 


order to reach the congregation to which 


he had been sent, walked seventeen miles. 


* * * 


’ Here is the way one Massachusetts pas- 
tor reports: “We have come to the sur- 
face. When the terrible wave of responsi- 
bility rolled over us we sank, but are 
now on the surface again. We have ac- 
cepted the challenge for $11,000 for the 
New World Movement, and the word 
‘Quicken’ is inscribed on our banners and 
on our billboard. The spirit of our peo- 
ple is typified in the consecration of a 
little girl in the Sunday school yesterday. 
She said to her pastor, ‘I am going to 
give 20 cents a week for four years to the 
big drive.’ ‘Where are you going to get 
it from, my dear?’ said her pastor. ‘O, 
my father gives me 25 cents a week to 
spend, and I am going to give 20 cents 
to the $100,000,000 campaign.’ We bap- 
tized twelve Haster Sunday, and since 
then three more have been received for 
baptism and one by letter. We have got- 
ten 20 per cent of our members to sub- 
scribe for THE Baptist. That Means 
twenty Baptist papers in our congrega- 
tion where heretofore there were but two 
lonely copies of another paper. We also 
sent for fifty copies of the Promotion 
Number for educational purposes.” 

* * * 


Rey. W. J. Gordon, missionary pastor, 
writes: “As pastor of the First Church 
of Nogales, Ariz., with only seventeen 
resident members (of whom only four 
are men, including the pastor), I find 
myself up against a stupendous task. But 
our people say we can doit! That settles 
it. We must do it.” 


* * * 


Professors and students from the col- 
leges are offering their services as 
speakers in the campaign. 

* * * 


In Oregon “Paul Revere” riders will 
take the campaign tidings to every church 
as well as to the Sunday schools. 

cd * * 


‘We are keeping up with the great 
campaign in our little church of eighteen 
members.”—Rev. J. L. Allen, Oakland, 
Cale 


% * * 


Indiana will give a fine bronze plate, 
properly inscribed and mounted, to place 
on the wall of the first church that sub- 
seribes the full amount allotted to it. 
The first fifty churches that subscribe 
their full allotment will be awarded cer- 
tificates of merit, numbered in the order 
in which the reports reach the state of- 
fice. Also, a suitable prize will be awarded 
to the first county chairman reporting 
his county up to the mark. One of the 
farmers of the state was discussing the 
allotment of his church and found, after 
a little figuring, that each farmer in the 
church was being asked for a dollar for 
each of his acres. He suggested that 
this was cheap rent to pay the Lord for 
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their fine farms. Other rural chu 


with great favor. 

* * * 

A telegram from the church at West. 

chester, Pa., another of those alread 
over the top, is as follows: “Over the 
top and a large number of people to be 
interviewed; yet our objective is $30,000! 
(allotment was $24,000) and more. Many 
happy surprises. A happy church. The 
people of the community amazed. It is 
the beginning of still greater things. It’s 
fine to be living now.” 

* * * 


Rev, Addison Self is pastor of a 
church at Shelton, Wash. This is jusi 
one of the little churches of the West— 
a poor church, a church with a smal 
membership. Mr. Self writes: “Ow 
church is small—we have something like 
thirty contrib tors, all poor. Last eye) 
ning at prayer meeting, with eighteer| 
present, we talked about the New Worlc 
Movement and the $3725 which is ow 
allotment. Before the evening was ovei 
twelve persons, eight adults and fow 
children, pledged $1264, without solicita) 
tion, in preliminary gifts. The eighi 
adults pledged $1029, and the four chil 
dren $235.60. One woman tells me thai 
she gets only $25 a month, and on thai 
basis she pledged $125.” 
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A pastorless Swedish church at Granc 
Forks, N. D., has raised its allotment anc 
42 per cent extra. 

* * * 


Rey. Dan W. Thurston of Winlock 
Wash., whose field takes in nine countie: 
—some of them larger than some state 
in the East—says that we cannot fail fo! 
a number of reasons, but principally be 
cause the Bible says, “Jf God be for u 
who can be against ws?” He assures u) 
that throughout his extensive field thi 
people are pushing the campaign to thi 
limit, and that we may count on then 
for anything to make it a success. 

* * * 


“A copy of Tue Baptist has been 01 
dered to go into every home for the si 
weeks of the campaign, so that our pec 
ple may act intelligently.”—Rev. Ara) 
Polk Brown, Alameda, Cal. 

eae : 


Rey. A. A. Cober of the 
Church, Williamsport, Pa., writes: 
ask, ‘Has your church received its 
ment?’ I should say it has. Some of ou 
number turned pale when we saw it. : 


shook their heads and said, ‘It is to 
much.’ You see, we had a debt of $11 

which several weeks ago was a 
$9000, and with this burden of lon 


standing it seemed to be inp 

do much toward the allotment 

busy and in a few days had promised 

whole of the $9000, to be paid in 
Then our campaign dire 

(Continued on page 502) 
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“FIGURES RECEIVED THUS FAR VERY ENCOURAGING.” 


Telegram received from the Board of Promotion Monday, April 26, is as follows: | 


ILING THE PRAYER MEETING 


3 article in a recent number of THE 
‘sr on pastors spoiling the prayer 
‘ng was timely and right to the 
| If pastors could get the vision of 
tin I Cor. 14:26: “How is it then, 
fren? when ye come together, every 
‘f you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
/an interpretation,” there would be 
‘ll prayer meetings. But even as 
On we may do irrevocable damage to 
‘er class if we monopolize the time 
‘e exclusion of our children, who 
'd also have an opportunity to take 
‘nm prayer and testimony in the week- 
‘urch prayer meeting. Wife and I 
raised five, and we have always gone 
ier and taken part in some way in 
ayer meeting. All the children, from 
‘own choice, came out for the Lord, 
baptized and united with the church. 
‘have a right to be heard. Give 
'a chance. 


idletown, Cal. Levi LuNDQUuIST. 


‘ISH OWNERS AND UNSELFISH 
WORKERS 


» following editorial from the Fargo, 
, Courier-News has been sent us by 
seriber for the Forum. The caption 
i which it appears was “On the 
g Side.” 

pre than once the Courier-News has 
decasion to point out evidence that 
3 are being made to line the church 
1 the side of capital in the world- 
‘war between property and human 
3. We note further evidence of this 
acy in the last issue of THE Baptist, 
‘l organ of the denomination of that 


= Barrisr has an editorial on the 
ads, under the head, “Owners Take 
ssion.” The spirit of the editorial 
be gauged by the concluding para- 
‘he traveling public has suffered such 
venience for the past months that 
ould be able to possess its soul in 
ice as the owners of the railroads 
‘vor to restore them to the old-time 
ney.’ 

asmuch as that ‘old-time efficiency’ 
2 the complete breakdown of the 
in December, 1917, from which 
Ament operation alone rescued them 
nabled them to serve the war needs 
+ country, it is evident THE Baptist 
m the railroad question accepted 
ingly the propaganda of the rail- 
Security owners, disregarding even 
‘or General Hines’ temperate and 
ied statement of what government 
tion accomplished. 

t a religious journal should look at 
‘uestion from another point of view 
that of mere efficiency, even if pri- 
operation had been, which it was 
lore efficient than government. THE 
8T announces that ‘the source of 
tity for Baptist faith and practice 
1 the word of God.’ 

€ word of God is silent on the rail- 


HE editors of Tur Baptist are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 


this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—Eptrors. 


road question. But the underlying phil- 
osophy of Jesus applies to the railroad 
question as to all others. The solution 
of the railroad problem which Tue Bap- 
TIST approves has for its central purpose 
the earning of dividends for the owners 
of railroad securities. These owners con- 
stitute but a small fraction of the people. 
Their interests conflict with the general 
interest, in that dividends, not service, 
are the first consideration. Even at its 
best the private ownership of a utility on 
which the well-being of the whole public 
depends can only be enlightened selfish- 
ness, At its worst—and it is usually at 
its worst—private ownership, as exemp- 
lified in the New Haven, the Frisco, the 
Rock Island, the Chicago & Alton, is a 
brutal selfishness that flaunts public ser- 
vice. 

“On the other hand, the plan which 
has been worked out by the railroad men 
would place service first. It would give 
to the great mass of railroad men a voice 
in the control of the industry in which 
they work. Would not this make for 
that brotherhood that is at the core of 
Jesus’ teaching? It would provide that 
the public and the workers share alike 
in any gains from more efficient service. 
It would, in a word, substitute codpera- 
tion for competition in the railroad busi- 
ness, and is not cooperation far nearer 
the Christian ideal than competition? 

“It may be argued that codperation 
would not work. That is simply to argue 
that Christianity won’t work. It is the 
business of the church, if it amounts to 
anything, to make Christ’s principles 
work. They will work, even in business, 
unless Jesus was a charlatan. That they 
have not yet worked may be due to the 
fact that they have not been seriously 
tried in the Christian spirit.” 

TRUE TO THE FUNDAMENTALS 

Many of those who oppose the New 
World Movement and the Interchurch 
claim that some of our leaders and most 
of our Baptist schools, colleges and sem- 
inaries are untrue to the fundamentals 
and that part of this $100,000,000 will be 
used to send out ministers and mission- 
aries who will continue to teach the Ger- 
man destructive criticism and material- 
istic philosophy which came so near to 
wrecking the world. Now, Dr; BE. Y. Mul- 
lins is correct in what he said in a recent 
letter to me: “I believe the majority of 
Northern Baptists are loyal to the fund- 
amentals,” and I feel sure that if you 
will, through the columns of our splendid 
new paper show that our churches and 
schools, like those of the South, are loyal 
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to the incarnation, the deity, the blood 
atonement and the genuine resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, and that we, like them, 
accept the Bible as the Word of God and 
not merely as a book containing the word 
of God, and that the men and women who 
are being sent out as ministers and mis- 
sionaries are loyal to these fundamental 
Baptist principles, you will be doing a 
great service, not only for the Baptist 
churches but for the world at large. If you 
can prove to them that our schools, especi- 
ally the smaller denominational colleges, 
are making a real consistent and per- 
sistent effort to win all the students to 
Jesus Christ—through Bible study, per- 
sonal testimony and special evangelistic 
services—as is Berea College, Kentucky, 
where for eight days each year every- 
thing that interferes is laid aside and the 
whole institution gives itself to the busi- 
ness of bringing hundreds of students 
to a whole-hearted acceptance of Jesus 
Christ and a public profession of their 
faith in him, you will help to preserve 
the denominational unity and brotherly 
love which are so necessary at this time. 
Pontiac, Mich. C. S. Knient. 


EVERYTHING IN NEW YORK 

Under the above caption, in THe Bap- 
Tist Of March 20, I wrote a short article 
on the removal of al! our societies to 
New York—more particularly the remov- 
al of the headquarters of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
from Chicago, which, it is rumored, will 
take place provided some legal obstacles 
can be removed. I have been surprised 
by the number of commendatory letters 
which I have received, from the East as 
well as from the West, endorsing my 
position, and in addition by the many 
hearty endorsements, verbally, from Bap- 
tists of prominence in Chicago and else- 
where, indicating that the feeling against 
such a removal as is contemplated is 
marked. I would not like to write over 
my signature what some of these com- 
munications suggest, but I am certain 
that if such radical changes as are in 
contemplation are persisted in, it will not 
augur well for the Board of Promotion, 
if it is responsible for such disastrous 
“planning.” An indication of what is in 
the minds of those who are directing 
other large organizations is shown by the 
removal of the American Railway Associ- 
ation’s headquarters from New York, 
where it has been for forty years, to 
Chicago, the latter city being considered 
the center of activities now and the prob- 
able center for many years to come, This 
removal is made in spite of the fact that 
the general offices of some of the largest 
systems in our country are located in 
the Atlantic Coast cities, but it is thought 
that the extensions and growth for the 
future years are certain to bein the West, 

(Continued on page 502) 
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Good Health—II* 


By Soren P. Rees, M.D. 
HE hope of the world, as far as im- 


provement of the race affects it, 
rests with the children yet unborn. If 
the present generation could be made to 
realize the importance to mankind of a 
knowledge of and control over heredity 
and development, it could do very little 
to hasten that improvement, except to 
make a beginning. The reason is that 
man develops slowly because of two 
forces: an intrinsic force—qualities that 
are inherent within himself and over 
which he has, as an individual, no con- 
trol—and an extrinsic force that acts upon 
him from without. The former is broadly 
known as heredity, the latter as environ- 
ment or education. Of the two, heredity 
is by far the more important. Compared 
with it, environment is almost negligible, 
and yet for centuries the world has acted 
upon the assumption that an education 
is the determining influence in molding 
the individual. 

In America we have committed the ad- 
ditional and more serious error of as- 
suming that all men are born free and 
equal. The truth is that all men are 
born unequal and bound by inherited 
limitations. Historically, we ought. to 
have grapsed this truth long ago. Com- 
mon experience admits that “history re- 
peats itself’ in spite of our ever-increas- 
ing knowledge, and that notwithstanding 
our accumulating experience there is “no 
better way of judging the future than by 
the past.” Human nature is today essen- 
tially what it was thousands of years 
ago, and the world war has shown how 
thin is the veneer with which civilization 
has covered human impulses. 

It was left to Weismann, in the early 
nineties, to demonstrate this fact biolog- 
ically. The story is briefly this: Hered- 
ity, a misnomer, is not an inheritance 
from the parent. Children do not inherit 
the characteristics of their parents. The 
child develops from a germ cell which 
is the product of the union of a male 
and female sex cell. These germ cells— 
whether differentiated into sex cells or 
not—are not produced by the human 
body in which they are found. They are 
an independent group of cells that spring 
from previous and similar germ cells 
and form a continuous and unbroken 
chain of cells connecting directly every 
individual with those who have preceded 
him. These germ cells are not only kept 
apart from the rest of the body cells of 
the individual in which they dwell, but 
that individual has no developmental con- 
trol over them except in the general way 
that good nutrition, hygienic habits and 
freedom from disease give the germ cell 


ote ab 1920, by S, P. Rees, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 


The Chimney Corner 


its best opportunity for normal develop- 
ment. The biologist expresses this rela- 
tionship between the individual and the 
germ cell in the animal world tersely 
in the statement: “The hen does not 
produce the egg, but the egg produces 
the hen and also other eggs.” Individual 
traits are not transmitted from the hen 


For Us, the Living* 


By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


HEY look upon us through the 
mystic door— 
Those who have passed, those 
who shall come to birth— 
Waiting for us, the living, to restore 
Beauty and fruitfulness to rav- 
aged earth. 
Where there were trees, there must 
be trees again, , 
Sweet servants of the soil’s im- 
perious needs, 
Because the spring must not return 
in vain 
Nor autumn’s bounty waste itself 
in weeds. | 
Where there was hope, there must 
again be hope, 
Immortal beauty shining through 


the scars, 
Because, however men may fall 
and grope, 
They must not lose the everlast- 
ing stars. 


It were a work for angels to revive 
The orchard’s fragrant ecstasy 
of flowers, 
To bid the murdered forest wake 
alive— 
A work for angels—and God 
made it ours; 
A still diviner labor to reflower 
The spirits’ orchards after hate’s 


red blight, 

And he, the Lord of Life, who un- 
derstands 

All things, has laid it in our 


faltering hands. 
O Will of God, upon our hands be 
power! 
O Love of God, within our hearts 
be light! 
*From the Bellman Book of Verse. 
Used by permission. 


to the egg, but they develop out of germi- 
nal factors which are carried along from 
cell to cell, and from generation to gen- 
eration. “Thus the problem which faces 
the student of heredity and development 
has been cut in two; he no longer in- 
quires how the body produces the germ 
cells, for this does not happen, but 
merely how the latter produce the body 
and other germ cells. The germ is the 
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undeveloped organism which forms thi 
bond between successive generations) 
the person is the developed organisn 
which arises from the germ under th 
influence of environmental conditions 
The person develops and dies in eac) 
generation; the germ-plasm is the econ 
tinuous stream of living substance whic] 
connects all generations. The perso! 
nourishes and protects the germ, and i 
this sense the person is merely the car 
rier of the germ-plasm, the mortal truste: 
of an immortal substance.” (From He 
redity and Environment,’ by Edwin C 
Conklin.) 

The germ cell in itself is a complet: 
individual and holds in its microscopi) 
bit of living tissue or protoplasm—th( 
most complex substance in the world- 
all the forces, characteristics and poten 
tialities of the human body, mind ani 
soul. Every organ, every faculty, ever: 
aspiration to which the most favored in 
dividual can attain, is found in this pat 
ticle of living matter. To quote agai) 
from the same book: “No fact in huma) 
experience is more certain than that th) 
mind develops by gradual and natura 
processes from a simple condition whic! 
can scarcely be called mind at all; n 
fact in human experience is fraught wit! 
greater practical and philosophical sig! 
nificance than this, and yet no fact i 
more generally disregarded. We knoy 
that the greatest men of the race wer 
once babies, embyros, germ cells, and tha 
the greatest minds in human histor 
were once the minds of babies, embryo 
and germ cells, and yet this stupendou 
fact has had but little influence on ow) 
beliefs as to the nature of man and a 
mind. We rarely think of Plato an 
Aristotle, of Shakespeare and Newton, 0 
Pasteur and Darwin, except in their ful 
epiphany, and yet we know that whe 
each of these was a child, he thought a 
a child and spoke as a child, and when h 
was a germ cell he behaved as a gell 
cell.” ; | 

(To be continued) 


Get Away from the Crowd | 


OBERT BURDETTE, in a talk t 
young men, said: “Get away fro 

the crowd for a while and think. Stan) 
on one side and let the world run b} 
while you get acquainted with yourse 
and see what kind of a fellow you art 
Ask yourself hard questions about you: 
self. Ascertain from original sources | 
you are really the manner of man yo 
say you are; and if you are always hol 
est; if you always tell the square, perfec 
truth in business details; if your life i 
as good and upright at eleven o’clock é 
night as it is at noon; if you are as g00 
a temperance man on a fishing excursi0 
as you are on a Sunday-school picnic 


if you are as good when you go to th 


ia 
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y as you are at home; if, in short, you 
> really the sort of man your father 
pes you are and your sweetheart be- 
es you are. Get on intimate terms 
th yourself, my boy, and, believe me, 
ery time you come out of one of those 
‘vate interviews you will be a better, 
onger, purer man. Don’t forget this 
d it will do you good.” 


Meet the ups and downs of life with 
sxertain nonchalance. It is merely pay- 
x the cost of existence. Martyrs have 
ne singing to the stake because they 
re willing to discharge all the obliga- 
ns of duty. For most of us there is 
t that supreme sacrifice. We have only 
tle irritations. Let us meet them with 
ight heart; and with a forgetting and 
giving spirit—Humphrey J. Desmond. 


- The Young Reserves 


- Our Friends, the Birds 


-PRING is here, and the birds know 
- it. They also know in what com- 
‘nities they are welcome and protected. 
ybably they do not quite understand 
» words of “Warning,” printed below, 
‘pared by the Boy Scouts of Minneap- 
3, but we venture the guess that the 
ds show their appreciation of friend- 
D. 


WARNING! 

_wning is hereby given 

‘o all cats of this town, 

‘s of every color, 

lack cats, gray cats, white or brown. 


2 land in this enclosure, 

Se it treetop, brush or ground, 

‘ongs to the birds, exclusive, 

‘here’ll be trouble if you’re ’round. 


A Bird Story 


By Lipa W. MILLER 


‘You may have a part in the making 
this most fascinating bird story—the 
st important part, indeed, for you are 
supply the birds’ names. To the first 
'or girl who sends in the correct 
nes of these twenty-nine birds by June 
%€ will give a prize. Send your replies 
-THE EDITOR FOR THE YOUNG RESERVES. ) 


LJ OW good it is to be back North 
again,” said Mr. —1— to Mrs. 
—, as he investigated a small hole in 
eranda post. 

Yes! But don’t think of making a 
t there! Don’t you remember those 
‘al —2— who live near by under the 
es and quarrel with the other birds, 
their nesting material and fight 
h each other all day long?” 

Well, here’s a good hole in this apple 
yy? 

No, it’s too big; and, besides, a —3— 
begun to build on that old mossy 
Dee 

Those birds make me nervous with 
'T Constant complaining. It’s ‘O dear 
‘all day long! ‘De’ ame! De’ a me!’ 
‘ould get very tired of that before my 
3 were hatched.” ; 


“They are cousins of the —4—, who 
keeps calling his wife’s name, and it’s 
a horrid one, too,” 

“They make rather nice nests, though. 
There’s one of moss and mud stuck up 
under that roof!” 

“Do you remember the summer their 
big cousins, the —5—, had a nest in the 
top of the cherry tree? It was dive and 
snap! dive and snap! right in front of 
our hole all the time, and not a bug 
escaped them. They have a very rasp- 
ing call and are forever chasing the 
crows.” 

“Do you think they are any worse than 
the red-eyed —-6— who hung their cradle 
on the elm by the boat-house the year 
we built in the old hat? I hate their 
preaching ways; that continual call, ‘See 
me? See me? Here I am. Don't you 
see me? Don’t you hear me? Me! Me! 
See me!’ It gets on my nerves and makes 
me feel hot.’ 

“Well, I’ll admit it’s desirable to have 
congenial neighbors when you have to 
sit in their neighborhood two or three 
weeks. Give me —7—. Their nests are 
rather muddy; but the birds are quiet 
and pleasant, and I like to see his red 
breast among the green leaves.” 

“Isn’t it a pity they have such spotted 
young ones, who are such a long time 
getting over their spots?” 

“T really think, speaking of color, that 
the prettiest neighbors we ever had, and 
the pleasantest, were those nice —8— who 
lived in the hole in the stump when we 
were nesting in the fence-post. His breast 
was as red as the —7— and his back as 
blue as the sky.” 

“I’ve always been sorry for those — I—, 
who will nest on the ground. ‘Three 
broods, last year, were eaten by cats. 
Those birds have a lovely song.” 

“But, really, it must be mortifying to 
have to wear that black spot on one’s 
breast, as they do. It isn’t a pretty cres- 
cent like the one on the yellow breast 
of the —10—. Still, one wouldn’t like 
to have to show the white feather every 
time he flew, as —10— does. They say 
the white feather is the sign of a coward.” 

“Now there goes that awful grey —11— 
into the bushes. He can’t sing without 
reminding me of a cat; and it has un- 
pleasant associations. ‘Meow! Meow!’ 
There he goes. Let’s fly on.” 

“QO, see! The —12— are building their 
little horse-hair nests again in the plum 
tree. How brown his crown is; and how 
they ‘Chip, chip, chip’ as they work. They 
are very friendly neighbors.” 

“Those very yellow little —13— are 
back in the maple tree building in a 
crotch! They are not quite so pretty as 
the —14—. He is just as yellow as the 
—13—, but his cap and wings are so 
black and shiny and his song is much 
prettier! Do you remember how many 
thistle seeds they ate last summer, and 
bow early they changed their feathers 
before they went South?” 

“QO Jennie, there goes a_ sneaking 
—15— to lay her eggs in the lovely indigo 
—16—’s nest, swinging there in the 
weeds! Those birds never build a nest.” 

“Last year the cunning babies of the 
black and orange —17— were starved to 
death in their little open nest while the 
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tired parents fed those ugly, screaming 
—15— who were in Lt, AtOO;,” 

“The —18— are too smart for them. 
No thief can get into the deep basket 
they swing on the end of the elm-tree 
limbs! See, the father is there now, all 
black and orange, and named for a lord!” 

“How very grand! Who lives in the 
Swamp this year?” 

“Why, the beautiful red-winged —19— 
and our brown cousins, the —20—, Down 
there on the shore are those tip-up birds, 
the —21—. Hear them ‘Peep, peep.’ ” 

“There go the purple —22— looking 
for houses! They won’t like the ones 
here, for they are built in the woods 
where the squirrels can get into them.” 

“Queer how they like to build in col- 
Onies!” 

“Yes, and so do the fork-tailed barn 
—23—, who build their mud nests in 
barns, and their relations, the —24—, 
who make mud jugs under the eaves to 
live in! There is another branch of the 
family, the —25—, with blue backs and 
White breasts, who live by dozens in old 
trees.” 

“Well, I’d rather live in trees than in 
dirty chimneys, like those spike-tailed 
chimney —26—,” 

“O, well, tastes differ! Give me soli- 
tude and a nice dark hole where I can 
sit and think of new ways of cracking 
bugs for the children when they hatch.” 

“There goes the —27— who had the 
kele in the big chestnut. He was very 
industrious. Last Summer I saw him 
hammer holes in roofs and in trees; he 
got grubs galore. See the yellow lining 
to his wings and his white rump.” 

“He’s handsome, isn’t he? Sometimes 
I almost wish we were all red and white 
and black, and were big like the great 
red-headed—28—, But he certainly can’t 
Stick up his tail as we can, nor get over 
the ground so fast.” 

“Jennie, Jennie, look here! Two grand, 
new nesting places. Lovely boxes among 
the vines and a bath Place near by and 
a food box! I believe it’s a Bird and Tree 
Club that did it.” 

“Caw! Caw!“ There goes the—29—.” 

“Come, come! Let’s get to work!” 

“Here, carry this stick! I'l] take these 
two straws. Quick now! go in sideways. 
Now let’s sing: 

“T love these lakes and rills, 

I love these woods and hills, 

Chee chee, de de de de d-e-e-e.” 

Chicago. 


Answers to Conundrums 


Answers to conundrums in issue of 
April17: 1. Because his business makes 
him selfish (sell fish). 2, When it is 
turned into a pasture. 3. The bill. When 
you puv it into your pocket you double it, 
and when you take it out you find it in- 
creases (in creases). 4. Wholesome. Be- 
cause her head prevents her from going 
too far. 6. When it is a skylight. 


Quicken! Boys and Girls! 


How many Young Reserves read in 
the issue of April 3 the request for letters 
about the $100,000,000 Campaign? May 
is almost here. Whose letter is going to 
win the prize? 

EpiTtor For Youna RESERVES. 
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Scrapping Purblind Precedents 
By G. W. CHESSMAN 

“We have never seen anything like 
this.’—Mark 2:12 (New Century Testa- 
ment translation). 

HE incident provocative of this glad 
testimony in that Capernaum house 
where Jesus talked to the people and 
healed the paralytic was the unique ex- 
hibition of the note of religious authority 
in Christ’s declaration that he himself 
had power on earth to forgive sins, and 
following this a vindication of the claim 
in an unanswerable demonstration. The 
people, beholding the afflicted man healed 
and walking with his bed, were pro- 
foundly stirred at an originality that vio- 
lated all precedents and traditions, and 
broke forth in praise to God, saying, 
“We have never seen anything like this.” 

It was one of many instances where 
Christ “spoke as one having authority 
and not as the scribes and Pharisees.” 
It was one of many breaks with prece- 
dents. Christ’s yoke which he bade men 
take upon them was not the yoke the 
religionists of the day imposed on men. 
His teaching regarding the Sabbath was 
contrary to accredited doctrine. The loy- 
‘alty he commended was not that to cere- 
monial rites which shackled the spirits 
of men. 

Blessed heresy that exalts Christ-in- 
spired spiritual autonomy above dead 
dogmatism! Glorious originality that 
transcends any purblind “usual way of 
procedure!” The Master is men’s ex- 
emplar in audacity to break away from 
the trammels of a lifeless status quo. 
And now, as in that day, the souls of 
men respond to a leadership of spiritual 
soundness and intensity that crystallizes 
into soul-stirring ventures of faith for the 
achievement of impossibles. And now, 
as then, a fire in the heart of. the people 
may be kindled which will find articula- 
tion in the acclaim, “We never saw any- 
thing like this.” 

Is not our New World Movement a 
breaking with “the usual way of doing 
things’? When has a task of such pro- 
portions come to the church since apos- 
tolic days? The command of Jesus to his 
church is a clarion call to a world task, 
and yet hitherto, in the sweep of the 
centuries, it seems that the program of 
disciples has been little more than chil- 
dren playing with marbles. Has our vi- 
sion been expanded? Are we really pro- 
jecting ourselves out in an unprecedented 
manner? Are we about to bring the im- 
pact of a mighty gospel in a mighty way 
upon the whole life of the world? So we 
believe, and thanks be unto God for the 
signs of the times. Can we not truly say, 
“We have never seen anything like this”? 

And yet, even at that, we plod along 
leagues behind our Master. He went be- 
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fore his disciples into Galilee, and in 
infinite patience he has been in the van 
ever since. We have never caught up. 
He is ever signaling his reluctant church 
to “launch out into the deep” with a mag- 
nificent faith. Peter evidenced the pro- 
vincial mind even after Pentecost. The 
Joppa housetop and the Cornelius house- 
hold corrected certain erroneous, though 
honest, convictions. When Peter’s pro- 
vincial mind expanded, its offspring, a 
sectional program, followed suit. Neither 
Judaism in century one nor any com- 
munity in century twenty has a monop- 
oly on the free grace of God. No church 
can build a fence around itself. There is 
an intensive program which is an extinc- 
tion program. 

This is an hour for expanded faith and 
program. God forbid that we should 
rhapsodize on the bigness of the hundred 
million dollar ingathering! We may 
rightly praise God and exclaim, “We 
never saw anything like this!” but is it 
not only a beginning to do on an ade- 
quate scale the world task in its whole- 
ness which the great Head of the church 
has ever been seeking to lead his people 
to undertake? May there be surprises 
following surprises as many lay their 
lives on the altar of the world service, 
and as the money power of the world 
is consecrated to the supreme task, and 
as the church attempts increasingly great 
things for God. God grant we shall have 
cause to keep up the glad acclaim, ‘““We 
never saw anything like this!” 

Ottawa, III. 


What Do I Care About a New 
World? 


By GRACE JUNE BRENNAN 


NLESS I am an imbecile, or entirely 

removed from all intellectual and 
Christian environment, I must care a 
great deal. This old world is proving 
unsatisfactory. It is a worn and- sick 
world, a hungry, restless and, above all, 
dissatisfied world. Beaten and baffled by 
armies of dissension and menaced by the 
forces of anarchy, it is a fearful and 
nervous world. 

During this last decade the kingdoms 
of this old world have been alike weighed 
in the balances and found wanting. 
Crown after crown has fallen into the 
rubbish heap; kingdom after kingdom 
has been shaken from center to circum- 
ference while the heels of the dread trio, 
anarchy, famine and pestilence, have 
trampled the heart of the world. 

Only one kingdom has remained un- 
shaken, only one King is more firmly 
seated upon his throne, and that the 
kingdom of him who held his first court 
within a humble Bethlehem stable. How 
triumphant has been the growth of that 
kingdom through the turbulent centuries! 


. points. 


Farther and farther have spread 
frontiers and broader have grown 
boundaries, until today it stands the | 
hope of a worn and weary humanity 

Are we a part of this great king 
which is surely bringing in the 
world, or are we still aliens and for, 
ers? How can we prove our allegia: 
By helping to bring in this new 4 
In three ways can we all help; 

1.. By keeping in personal m4 
with the Ruler of this kingdom, Ar 
too proud to pray? Have we forg 
how? Have we never felt the need? 
some of us who long most earnest] 
help, obstacles seem to intervene, 
are shut within walls of sickness, or 
down by the demands of growing 
ilies, or burdened by unescapable re; 
sibilities. Yet no burden, no resp 
bility, no weakness, can debar us 
prayer. The infinite alone is the hc 
ary of our ability to rise above our 
ronment and spend ourselves in pra) 

2. By giving of our material 
stance. The fields of opportunity for 
thering the power of the kingdom 
well-nigh limitless. In far-off Burm 
famine-swept India, in oppressed 
menia, in anarchy-ridden Russia, 4 
sension-torn Mexico, in the umnres 
our own great country, from all co; 
of the world is arising the cry of res 
ness, Of dissatisfaction, of longing 
something not possessed. The 
answer to that heart-breaking cr| 
Christ. Labor problems, the mena( 
anarchy, the adjustment of post-war) 
ditions alike find in him the sol 
and cure. Men—all men—must be’ 
brothers in Christ for the reign 0 
fect peace to be known. Shall we 
have money to give, whether in lar, 
small quantities, withhold it at we 
cial hour? | 

3. By giving ourselves. We ma; 
be able personally to go to the fron| 
we can stand behind those who gél 
enroll in the home guard. If we! 
not fire the gun, we may send the a! 
nition. Some of us may know the < 
ness of sacrifice as we offer our liv 
full surrender to service. Christian 
ilies, doctors, nurses, teachers, 
workers, are needed at so many str 
Shall we be content to str) 
slowly along to success when our 
might be turned to immediate and 
use? 

Life moves swiftly. What shall * 
with the precious years? Shall wef 
them lightly away, or shall we det 
them gladly to the service of our k 

Detroit, Mich. 4 


Growth depends upon sustenance 
have no right to expect the develo} 
of spiritual powers when we perm’ 
souls to go without food. 


-ernational Uniform Lesson 
) for May 16 

- VICTORY UNDER SAMUEL 

jem ext: I Sessa Lesson: I Sam. 


By JonHn A. EARL 


» Lesson Text 

ccording to the text, twenty years 
‘ked ‘the period between the events 
he lesson of last week and the victory 
ied under Samuel’s leadership. This 
‘od was one of idolatry and the cor- 
t practices accompanying idolatry (vs. 
. But there came a time when a 
re of penitence swept over the peo- 
and “all the house of Israel lamented 
x the Lord.” This was the signal 
_Samuel to step in and direct the 
ple in their search for God. The ma- 
al victory over the Philistines  fol- 
ed the moral victory over sin. 


: Lesson Taught 

he victory under Samuel was a three- 
_ victory—a victory of penitence, a 
ory of prayer and a victory of pur- 
‘itence 

amuel’s wise leadership was never 
’e apparent than in his directions to 
ipeople to repent of their sins. They 
ented after the Lord, and doubtless 
r lamentations were expressed with 
the outward evidences of oriental 
‘weeping, wailing, throwing dust 
n their heads and possibly tearing 
Tr garments. But Samuel was not sat- 
d with psychological demonstrations 
yenitence only. These were good as 
as they went. Sorrow has its place 
‘epentence, and there will always be 
resSions of it in different forms among 
srent races. Notice that Samuel di- 
s his people toward the practical dem- 
trations of repentence. Three things 
id out in his message. We might call 
n the moral element, the spiritual ele 
it and the service element. 

ying at the very base of all genuine 
mtence is the moral element, In the 
: of the Israelites in this lesson, the 
al element: involved was _ idolatry. 
refore, if their lamentations after the 
d were sincere, they must put away 
Strange gods and the sinful practices 
‘ved in idolatrous worship. In other 
ds, they must clean house and get rid 
very alliance that would hinder their 
™m to God. This is fundamental 
ther it be idolatry, sensuality, dis- 
esty, or any other form of immorality. 
immoral practices must be put away 
Te God can come into the life. The 
nd element in penitence is spiritual. 
‘uel called it preparation of the heart 
) the Lord. That is, in giving up 
nge gods, they were not to leave the 
3€ without a tenant, but were to in- 
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vite the Lord in. Jesus lays down the 
Same principle in his teachings (Matt. 
12:43-45). Having put away the strange 
gods and prepared their heart unto the 
Lord, they are told to serve Jehovah only 
and avoid all compromise with other re- 
ligions. This is the victory of penitence 
whether it be under Samuel 1000 years 
before Christ, or under some modern 
preacher 1900 years after Christ. 
Prayer 

Effectual prayer follows penitence. 
Samuel’s intercession was preceded by 
the repentance of the people and accom- 
panied by their unity. He gathered all 
the people together at Mizpah. His aim 
in doing so was educational and national. 
The reading of the lesson reveals the 
teaching ability of Samuel. He knew 
the educational value of symbols. He 
used three symbols in his approach to 
God in behalf of the people: the symbol 


_ of human weakness, viz. drawing water 


and pouring it out; the symbol of sacri- 
fice, viz., the slain lamb; the symbol of 
memory, viz., the stone of Ebenezer. 
Prayer on the part of Samuel was 
mightier than the power of the Philis- 
tine army. Thunder and lightning in 
answer to the prayer of Samuel dis- 
comfited the Philistines and threw them 
into a panic. There are many similar 
instances of answers to prayer well au- 
thenticated in history. This wonderful 
demonstration of answer to prayer had 
the nationalizing effect which Samuel 
hoped for in bringing the people together 
at Mizpah. They were rapidly getting 
away from the independent, tribal or- 
ganization and progressing toward the 
unity of a nation. 


Pursuit 

The pursuit of the Philistines by the 
men of Israel was the logical issue of 
penitence and prayer. Penitence and 
prayer are abortive without militant 
service. Someone facetiously expands 
the Bible by remarking that if the 
wicked flee when no man pursues, their 
pace will be much accelerated by the 
consciousness of being followed. The 
inherent tendency among men is to leave 
the battle unfinished. The Israelites 
might have been tempted to think that 
because Samuel prayed and the lightning 
flashed and the Philistines became 
panicky there was nothing for them to do 
except to look on and enjoy themselves. 
But the record reads: “The men of 
Israel went out of Mizpah and pursued 
the Philistines, and smote them, until 
they came unto Bethcar.” ‘That put a 
quietus on the Philistines all the days 
of Samuel. Battles are won both in a 
military and in a moral way by sustained 
effort. It has been said that if the Ger- 
Iman army had followed up the advant- 
ages gained by certain massed drives 
curing the recent war, the final victory 
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would have gone to the kaiser. But the 
Germans could not pursue in a military 
manner because they did not pursue the 
war morally. The church of God must 
win the victory by vigorous, united and 
sustained pursuit. The Philistines of 
paganism, bolshevism, mammonism, must 
be pursued until the world is delivered 
from their power. 
Des Moines College, 


Summer Schools and Assemblies 


By F. F. Prrerson 
Secretary of Religious Education 


D O our summer assemblies justify the 
outlay of time, talent and money 
expended on them? Have they a mis- 
sion? Are they worth while? The fol- 
lowing incidents, each of which might be 
multiplied many times in any of our vari- 
ous sectional conferences, supply some 
first-hand answers: 


“Yes, we are going to send a picked 
group from our church this year. We 
find we make no better investment of 
$100 annually than by aiding young peo- 
ple to attend the summer school for 
those ten days in August. They come 
back enthusiastic, with a real vision of 
Christian service and with a program of 
religious education shaped up for our 
year’s work. While I was absent, engaged 
in war work, these returned delegates 
pressed upon the church so adequate and 
challenging a program that we have felt 
the impetus ever since.” Such was the 
testimony of a pastor to the value of 
the school of methods in his particular 
vicinity. 

A father drew the dean of one of our 
schools aside during a New Year serv- 
ice to say: “I want to thank you for 
what your school has done for our Eliza- 
beth. She came back from the girls’ 
camp last year a new girl. Her feet are 
on the earth now, though her head is 
still among the stars. Her life-work 
problem is settled, and both her mother 
and I believe our layout in sending her 
to Grove Beach the best investment we 
ever made.” 

A pastor’s assistant went to the school 
confessing that her work had become 
stale and her methods were running in 
ruts. At the close of the session she 
had a new enthusiasm, a new program 
and a new ambition. 

“T am only a high-school teacher who 
joined the church when I came to the 
proper age because I was expected to 
do so. I have never been really changed. 
My problems are those of the average edu- 
cator, but they are not solved and I am 
very unhappy,” so a bright young woman 
confided to one of the faculty. Wise, 
sympathetic counsel helped her over the 
hard place, and during the days of de- 
votion, of Bible study, of wrestling with 

(Continued on page 502) 
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Topic for May 16 


RELIGION PAYS 
I Cor. 3:18-23 
“And ye are Christ's; and Christ is God's.” 

1. Suggestive reading: “Christian 
Life in the Community,” by Myers (75 
cents). 

2. An occasional question: “It some- 
times happens in the affairs of our busy 
everyday life that we feel religion has 
no essential place or power today.” A 
number of things we have cherished in 
the past have had to give way before 
modern progress, to such an extent “that 
some have doubted the validity of the 
claims of religion.” This whole question 
is a central one for everybody. ‘On its 
answer depends one’s attitude to his 
work, to life and to God. 

3. A settled fact: “We must recognize 
the fact that religion has not been ‘in- 
vented’; it is not the product of priest- 
craft. Religion is a race impulse, just as 
self-preservation or the eating of food is 
a race impulse. To seek to know the 
Power beyond and above and to enjoy his 
care, protection and love is as much a 
human craving as the desire for water is 
an imperative demand of the body.” The 
principles of the Master are well estab- 
lished facts. They are a part of us, and 
we have seen them worked out in the 
lives of others. 

4. Hveryday evidences: The church 
spires, the call of the church bells to 
worship, the ministers of mercy, the 
community houses, the young people’s 
society, the social rooms, the lonely col- 
porter far out on the frontier, the mis- 
sionaries at home and in non-Christian 
lands, the denominational paper, the wor- 
ship services of our churches, the Sun- 
day schools throughout the length and 
breadth of the land—all of these are evi- 
dences of the fact that countless thou- 
sands of earnest souls believed so much 
in the Christian religion that they were 
willing to invest their money and their 
lives in the propagation of the Christian 
faith. 

5. Does religion pay? Ask the troubled 
and weary mother as she watches beside 
the little crib. Ask the strong man who 
has just passed through the great loss of 
his life’s companion. Ask the faithful 
minister of the gospel. Ask the aged 
saints who have given the best of their 
lives in His service. Their eyes are now 
dim and their steps tottering. But ask 
them. Their answer will be unmistak- 
able. 

6. “And ye are Christ’s’: One of our 
great preachers often told the story of 
his old country minister, whose appear- 
ance in the pulpit was not the best, and 
whose preaching was not up to modern. 
He said that the minister used to look 
straight at him and, pointing his long, 
bony finger, say, “Young man, you belong 
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to God.” 
he “could never get away from that 


The great preacher said that 


statement.” If the young men and 
women of our day really belong to God, 
they are finding that religion pays a 
thousand times over. 


Baptist Young People at Work 
Illinois 

The B. Y. P. U. of First Church, Ster- 
ling, at a recent banquet, had as its 
guests the members of the church and 
congregation. Places were laid for 150, 
and every place was taken. An elaborate 
three-course dinner was served. Songs 
and yells were great features of the oc- 
casion. Miss Mabel Musgrave, leader of 
group four, gave a splendid toast “To Our 
Society.” Rev. A. G. Baker of Chicago 
delivered the adress of the evening. 

“Baptists, Baptists, keep it up! 

Work and play together; 
And lend each one the helping hand 
No matter what the weather.” 
lowa 

The B. Y. P. U. of the First Church, 
Cedar Rapids, is the “talk of the town.” 
On a recent Sunday evening it had 125 
present. The social hour and the devo- 
tional hour were combined. The general 
subject was “Hymns and Hymn Writers.” 
The room was equipped with an imita- 
tion wood-fire, with burning incense to 
represent smoke. Many of the young peo- 
ple sat on sofa cushions around the fire. 
One would tell the story of a hymn, and 
then another would read or sing the hymn 
with guitar accompaniment. To all it 
was an impressive service. A number of 
visitors were present to see how it was 
done. 

Daily vacation Bible training schools 
were held at Des Moines College April 
19-23 and at Walnut Street Church, 
Waterloo, on May 2-5, for the purpose of 
training leaders for the vacation Bible 
schools to be held this summer. Rey. A. 
S. Carman of Shenandoah led the teach- 
ing in each school. Large place was given 
for Bible stories, hand-work, and various 
exercises for use among the children. 

Prof. J. A. Lapham, director of reli- 
gious education for Iowa, is conducting a 
home department contest. The dates are 
April 11 to June 18. The school adding 
the largest percentage to its home de- 
partment foll will receive a beautiful 
banner. 

The Iowa Falls Assembly meets July 
22 to Aug. 1, 1920. 


Ontario ~ | 

Miss E. Wardell, secretary of tt 
Bh. Y. P. U. of Toronto, writes: “Ali 
Good Friday morning was shomgea| 
could not dampen the enthusiasm (| 
onto juniors. Over 400 were prese; 
the majority were children. Mr, 
Reynolds was present and award 
pennants, also mentioning the Jul 
vention. The address given by Mr, 
bull was enjoyed by both old and: 
and a number made their decision: 
cept Christ.” 
British Columbia | 

The Baptist young people’s ra 
British Columbia was held in the 
Hill Church, South Vancouver, on 
Monday, April 5. Delegates were 
to the twenty-ninth anniversary ¢ 
tion of the B. Y. P. U. of America, | 
meets in Toronto July 1-4, 1920. 


Denominational Day 
material was used by a large n 
of young people’s societies on s 


April 18. 
Methods 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF MISSI¢ 
EDUCATION FOR BAPTIST YOI 
PEOPLE 
The standard as given below 
frequently be put to the test by 
questions as these: Are your youl 
ple realizing increasingly that the 
inely Christian spirit is essentiall 
sionary, and that these are times 
precedented world challenge and 
tunity? Is an enlarging knowle 
facts producing enlarged giving of 
and money and life? Is the young 
the church responding to the call 
Christ and the times for missionar 
ice in America and the non-Ch 
world? The best methods are fut 
less results are seen in life. : 
Ten points: 1. A church miss! 
committee. 2. The presentation ( 
sions from the pulpit. 3. A missior 
class or classes. 4. Missionary pro 
5. The circulation of missionary 
ature—including a club for Missio 
A missionary club or organization 
up of young men and young wome 
together too little attention has be 
to the missionary training of the 
men in our societies. Why not | 
W. W. B?) 7. Missionary educa 
the Sunday school. 8. The promo 
prayer for missions. 9. Enlistme 
missionary service in local work 
a life work. 10. An annual ever 
ber canvass for weekly offeri 
The above items have been 4 
from literature sent out by the 
partment of missionary educatio: 
cieties needing missionary W@ 
should write to Dr. W. A. Hill, se 
of missionary education, 276 Fift 
New York, N., Y. 
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| BOOK REVIEWS 


nmar of the Greek New Testament 
Light of Historical Research.” 


of. A. T. Robertson. Third edition. 
and enlarged; 1454 pages. New 
George H. Doran Company, 1919. 
t 


Robertson enjoys the distinction 
ag produced the first really com- 
ive New Testament grammar that 
ccount of the new methods and 
ls which recent philological study 
ovided—genetic syntax, modern 
setter knowledge of manuscripts, 
inscriptions and the like. Prof. 
dealt ably with a part of the 
it no one except Prof. Robertson 
seeded in covering the whole. The 
tion of the present work appeared 
_ The present edition differs from 
‘ in a number of minor correc- 
the body of the text, but chiefly 
ass Of additional notes touching 
very part of the subject. Not the 
ue of Prof. Robertson’s really 
mtal book is his collection of 
and materials from a wide range 
es, so that his work is quite as 
thesaurus of grammatical materi- 
t is a constructive treatise upon 
ect. In the present state of New 
mt grammatical science this fea- 
Prof. Robertson’s method is pecul- 
nely and appropriate and makes 
k of much value to advanced 
of the subject. But it results in 
of great bulk and cost—both re- 
» things in a New Testament 
rs 

ism In New England Theology.’’ 


ge A. Gordon. Boston: Houghton 
ompany, $1.25. 


cholarly pastor of the New Old 
hurch in Boston has here given 
idy of the collapse of the New 
theology, with interesting esti- 
the life and work of its leading 
S—Edwards, Hopkins, N. W. 
ind Edwards’ A. Park. He has 
ig to say also of the work of 
nism, Universalism and other 
forces. The kernel of his criti- 
that these men failed to think 
n terms of the best in their own 
y—they knew nothing of God as 
ind of the tenderer message of 
Something may be good in him 
| is in me: this is the hidden 
unhallowed issue in the vast and 
conception.” The book is partic- 
ncerned with the valuable sur- 
' this old theology. It empha- 
it Dr. Gordon thinks is the fund- 
principle of every attempt to in- 
he mystery of the Infinite—the 
ation of the Eternal through the 
Qh. The author avows himself 
Tian, inasmuch as the Trinitar- 
of theism makes possible belief in 
30d, while it seems impossible to 

from the egoistic Deity of the 


Unitarian philosophy there can evolve 


an altruistic humanity. “When,” he con- 
cludes, “we construe the Eternal by the 
human, we take the risk of faith. We 
May be mistaken, but our mistake is a 
tribute to the Eternal. We judge him 
by our best, and add thereto 5 HEB T08 | remem 
We have no means of getting at what is 
except through what appears; and the 
highest appearance is the highest revel- 
ation of the hidden reality. Contempt 
for man’s world is contempt for the 
world of the highest man, Jesus of Na- 
zareth, and contempt for his world is 
contempt for the Eternal, if the Eternal 
has equal worth.” 

“The Foundations of Mormonism.” 


_ By William Earl Larue. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25. 


The title of this volume interprets its 
contents. It is not a history of Mormon- 
ism, though it records landmarks in its 
origin and development, but this is inci- 
dental to its purpose. The author enters 
into a documentary history of the doc- 
trines and practices of the organization. 
He presents facts and events, not from 
public reports and popular missionary 
addresses, but from the records and re- 
ports of the church itself as found in its 
literary organs contemporaneous with the 
events and activities discussed. We 
know of no treatise on Mormonism simi- 
lar to this. It is a production not of the 
scribe of history, but of the critical stu- 
dent, dealing in evidences and testi- 
monies culled from authoritative origi- 
nal sources, namely, the records of the 
organization itself. The picture it pre- 
sents of Joseph Smith is no credit to his 
life and character. He is seen, not as a 
fanatic like Mohammed, but as a schem- 
ing politician, a pious fraud, and a des- 
perate adventurer. At the beginning of 
his career, when about twenty years old, 
he may have been only an indolent, 
visionary dreamer; but he developed into 
a phenomenal genius for organization, 
with an ambition worthy of a Lucifer, 
and a remorseless determination to real- 
ize his aspiration at all cost. The volume 
also shows that the faction of the church 
which calls itself “Latter Day Saints,” 
living in Missouri, has no claims to an 
exception from the charges made against 
the Utah branch. The documents prove 
that polygamy developed under the ad- 
ministration of Joseph Smith as an 
esoteric revelation, which Brigham Young 
democratized for the benefit of all the 
“saints.” The contradicting averments 
of the “Latter Day Saints” faction are 
shown to be pure fiction. It would seem 
impossible that such a monstrosity as 
Mormonism could rise in our day. But 
when we think of Dowieism, Christian 
Science and other later fads we are in- 
clined to give the modern human mind 
endless credit for faith in and zeal for 


propagation of notions and theories that 
discount the vagaries of the middle ages. 
Mormonism is now dependent for its sup- 
port on missionary efforts among the 
ignorant foreigners and on invested po- 
litical and economic interests in the 
West. So long as tithes can be brought 
to the storehouse and votes for political 
positions can be secured by wholesale, 
the Mormon organization will abide. It 
pays the leaders. This volume is worthy 
of the student’s best library shelf, 
* * * 


A little book of 122 pages entitled “The 
Ministry of Healing,” by William B. 
Lipphard, associate secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, has been brought out by the Publi- 
cation Society. Every phase of medical 
missions receives intelligent and sympa- 
thetic treatment. The volume is illus- 
trated and is a storehouse of information 
for those who would inform themselves 
on this important department of mission- 
ary work. Pastors will be glad to know 
that the Foreign Society will send a com- 
plimentary copy to any pastor upon re- 
quest. Address Literature Department, 
P. O. Box 41, Boston, Mass. 
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Colorado Letter 
By Geo. HE. BURLINGAME 


Boulder Church 


The important church at Boulder, the 
seat of the University of Colorado, has 
been without a pastor since the removal 
of Dr. E. R. Curry to Montana last fall. 
Practically a school year has passed with- 
out the church having the benefit of 
ministerial leadership in its great respon- 
sibility for the large student body of the 
university. Serious consideration is being 
given by the church to its problem which 
affects vitally the entire Baptist work of 
the state. 


Dean Hart’s Career 


The death of Dean Henry Martyn Hart 
in Denver last month brought to its close 
a remarkable career. Born in Yorkshire 
in 1838, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Anglican clergyman and school- 
master, originator of modern charity 
organization methods, Dean Hart first 
landed in Denver on a trip for his health 
around the world in 1872. After his re- 
turn to England, he was called to St. 
John’s Cathedral, Denver, in 1879, and 
began a notable ministry which continued 
until his last illness. 

As author, apologist, church and school 
builder, social worker and crusader, Dean 
Hart served Denver well and nobly. He 
was widely known and loved, both within 
and without his own communion. At 
eighty-two he was still vigorous in body 
and mind, and sweet in his fellowship 
with his Christian brethren of every 
name. 


Wanted—An Educator 


One of Denver’s most ancient and im- 
portant high schools needs a new prin- 
cipal to succeed the retiring incumbent. 
It is announced that the board of educa- 
ton intends to make a survey of eastern 
cities in quest of the desired educator. 
This proposal moves the Denver Times 
to declare its conviction that “Denver 
teachers are good enough to run Denver 
schools,” and that so rich a plum “should 
not be permitted to fall outside the boun- 
daries of the city.” “If the door to high- 
est advancement be slammed in the faces 
of the men and women who instruct in 
the schools of Denver, there will be less 
incentive than ever for them to remain 
in the profession” to which they have 
clung despite rising prices and static 
salaries. The school board has ample 
precedent for its contemplated draft 
upon the East, for both in school and 
church affairs the West has from early 
days been wont to “send back East” for 
men and women to fill its most impor- 
tant positions. Possibly the election of 
Heram Hooson of California as our next 
president will make a speedy end of this 
notion that the sun always fises in the 
East. 


Decadence and Development 


“Tchabod” is written over more than 
one Colorado town once famous the world 
over, whose glory as a busy mining camp 
has now departed and whose pretentious 
buildings are falling into disrepair. Lead- 
ville, Aspen, Gunnison, Cripple Creek and 
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other mountain towns have suffered a 
painful decline in population as mining 
conditions changed and labor shifted to 
more promising regions. Yet, another 
turn of the wheel may revive these his- 
toric places and bring a splendor more 
brilliant than the past knew. New min- 
ing projects, new processes of ore reduc- 
tion, new prices in the metal market, may 
repopulate the deserted buildings and re- 
vive the decadent churches and take 
away the reproach of social and economic 
disintegration. These huge mountain 
masses of which God has been so prodi- 
gal to Colorado, these fathomless can- 
yons and lofty mesas, hoarding snow for 
perennial watercourses, these spacious 
mountain “parks” for range and for cul- 
tivation, combine to assure a possible 
development which offers to make some 
future generation “rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” For Colorado the 
golden age is surely in the days to come. 


Community Service 

The war has left to the American peo- 
ple a residuum of welfare organizations, 
some of which apparently intend to abide 
as permanent factors in our community 
life. Among these is Community Service, 
which presents an elaborate program of 
recreational activities, including the the- 
ater, social dancing and numerous other 
lines of public recreation. The Denver 
Community Service added to these forms 
of pleasure a public open-air sunrise 
service to be held on the state capitol 
grounds on Easter Sunday morning. An 
army chaplain and a rescue-mission 
worker, both held in high esteem by the 
Protestant churches of Denver, were to 
conduct the service. The significant fact 
i tis story is the assumption by a 
purely secular recreational organization 
of the direction of the religious activities 
of the community, which have been here- 
tofore delegated to the various religious 
organizations representing the churches. 
A blizzard annulled the appointment, so 
that Community Service had no oppor- 
tunity to test its qualifications for its 
self-assumed task of spiritual ministry. 


Colorado’s Big Storm 

Sunday, April 18, marked the climax 
of one of the fiercest snow storms in the 
history of Colorado. Railroad and street- 
ear traffic was suspended, wire service 
was seriously affected and churches gen- 
erally were unable to hold services. Dr. 
Charles L. White, executive secretary of 
the Home Mission Society, had appoint- 
ments to speak in Denver, but these were 
canceled. He was marooned and unable 
to leave the city until the storm broke 
Monday, April 19. While the effect of 
the storm on the New World Movement 
was somewhat serious, covering a large 
area in the Rocky Mountain region, it is 
most fortunate that this wholesale par- 
alysis of the churches did not occur a 
week later, when they were to launch 
the financial canvass. It is probable that 
in the mountain counties the storm will 
retard the progress of the campaign, as 
roads will be impassable and mail and 
wire service will be impaired for some 
time. On this account this region may 


have to yield the honor flag for the “is 
over” to one of the Pacific Coast sta‘ 
West that flag must come, for the } 
World Movement was born in the Wit 
its forerunner, the Five-Year Progr 
was born in the West, and the flag) 
the first state to reach its quota 

never feel at home save in the West. 


Will Mexico Invade Our Country? 

It is a fait accompli—Mexico has 
vaded the United States. Rev. Edwii 
Brown, superintendent of work for §) 
ish-speaking people for the Home Mis 
Society, stated recently in an interw 
at Denver that in the last ten years x 
eighth of the entire population of Me 
has emigrated to the United States. ] 
northern Mexico there are cities and 
tricts entirely depopulated by this m 
tion. His figures for the distributioic 
this Mexican invasion are as follcs 
Six hundred thousand are in Texas; ( 
000 have come to Colorado; 75,000 arii 
Kansas. Of the population of New 1] 
ico, 75 per cent are Mexican. It is i 
pated that as many as 75,000 havee 
tled in Los Angeles. The total em’ 
tion for the past ten years is said ti 
two million. 

A notable article appeared in a re 
issue of El Palacio, a scientific jou 
published at Santa Fe, N. M., andr 
viewed in the Rocky Mountain News« 
March 21, concerning the “Peniten’ 
a Roman Catholic sect quite nume) 
in southern Colorado and New Mee 
The detailed and trustworthy | 
their Lenten rites reads like a cha 
Five a 
r 


from mediaeval Europe. 
gather at the church on Tuesday 

of Passion Week, when the devoter 
ceives the first token of his pencc 
“This is the seal which is administ' 
by the sangrador and consists of 
gashes down and three across the i 
with a crude instrument. It is said 
sangrador must be skilled in his du’ 
cut just deep enough to miss the mui} 
of the back.” The more frightful « 
rors of the week, culminating in thei 
tures of Good Friday, are vividly \ 
trayed in this account, which those is 
ested may follow as above noted. 

is not the Italy or Spain of the m 
ages, dear reader: this is enlight) 
America, twentieth century Ameé( 
Puritan America. If we are Corr 
informed, there is no Baptist missic 
work for Mexicans in New Mexit: \ 


Rochester Letter 
By Henry B. Rosins 


Monroe Association ‘ 
The Monroe Association has a mel 
ship of 11,500 in round numbers. » 
the strongest up-state association in 
York. It was, however, a bit st 
when it heard that it was being ask 
raise $967,000 toward the fund 0 
New World Movement of Northern 
tists—especially when it had 
figure that, on a strict per capita 
its apportionment would have been ! 
$200,000 less. However, when | 
enough had elapsed to allow the | 
beat to drop to normal, it dawned 
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$200,000 was a premium to be paid 
che privilege of being Monroe County 
ists instead of, let us say, Idaho 
ists (who, presumably, have both 
yselves to establish in the new coun- 
and their churches to build). So 
roe Association called upon Pres. 
ence A. Barbour of the seminary to 
its campaign and set out forthwith 
se what could be done about it. That 
‘st the stage reached at this writing: 
ches are actually tackling the job. 


agelism 
though one has heard but little in 
ch circles for the last three months 
r than Interchurch World Movement 
the like, a good deal has taken place 
th was not a mere incident in a 
ey-raising campaign. There has been 
ious and concerted effort to raise 
spiritual tone of the churches by 
3s upon evangelism. A large meas- 
of cooperation between neighboring 
ches has been the rule. These neigh- 
ood campaigns have resulted in ad- 
ns and renewed devotion to the 
tual objectives of the church. Some 
ches have carried on their own pro- 
1 of evangelism, and others have 
ssed the evangelistic note in their 
lar services and through the Sunday 
ols with good results. 
ie reports of the larger churches oc- 
, as a rule, a large share of the 
e in the news columns, so that it is 
to be able to report progress for 
r vigorous, but numerically smaller, 
as, 
h Avenue Church 
tis church, where Rev. Duey L. Mar- 
is now in the third year of a suc- 
ful pastorate, at its recent church 
showed encouraging results from its 
’s work. Thirty-eight baptisms and 
erous additions by letter give the 
ch a net gain of thirty-four and a 
membership of 312. The church 
id during the past year $5786 for 
ent expenses and $1087 for benevo- 
233. The budget for the new year 
ides for a liberal addition to the 
‘y of the minister. A total of $1617 
ish and pledges was reported toward 
ope organ, which the church greatly 
8. 
| Avenue 
the Lyell Avenue Church, which 
W. E. La Rue has served for three 
3 aS minister. the past year has seen 
tantial progress. The principal task 
e church since 1917 has been to free 
- from a debt incurred in that year 
he erection of a new church-school 
ing. Since Mr. La Rue came to the 
ch, this debt has been reduced from 
32 to $5000. In a recent drive to 
31000 toward this fund, over $1800 
received. The city mission society, 
ew of the heroic way in which this 
ch has met its problem, voted it 
) toward the purchase of a pipe 
1. On Easter Sunday twenty new 
bers, brought in through the regular 
ces of the church, were baptized, 
the pastor gave the hand of fellow- 
to twenty-four new members, which 
ion brings the total to 348. Lyell 
ue Church is a neighbor to the best 
ped Baptist church in the city—the 
Avenue—but its membership has 
exceedingly loyal. It has main- 
d a vigorous Sunday school and 
tian Endeavor Society and has car- 
on in its new plant a helpful 
igh-the-week program for young peo- 
The basement of the church has 
used as a gymnasium, and many 


boys of the neighborhood have been 
attracted there for the games and good 
times. The senior basketball team has 
made a notable record this winter with 
the city league. Pastor La Rue is the 
author of a home mission study, ‘The 
Foundations of Mormonism” (Revell), 
which has received the highest commen- 
dation. 


“Facts about Your City” 


The local director of the survey for 
the Interchurch World Movement, Dr. 
Orlo J. Price of the federation of 
churches, has recently issued a bulletin 
of “Facts about Your City’ which may 
well open the eyes of many a Rochester- 
ian. The survey shows that 65.4 per cent 
of the population of the city is of foreign 
birth or parentage; that some 65,000 are 
engaged directly in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, with above 16,000 
in trade; that the city provides twelve 
playgrounds, twenty-nine parks, four 
swimming pools, etc. Doubtless when 
the detail of the 1920 census becomes 
available, it will show some marked 
changes from the 1910 census, upon 
which the estimates of this bulletin were 
chiefly based. The largest communities 
of new or recent immigrants are the 
Italian, Polish and Jewish (Russian). 
The new allotment of Protestant respon- 
sibility for these populations in the city 
will give the Baptist denomination chief 
responsibility for the Polish community, 
where we already have a vigorous work 
under Rev. Michael S. Lesik. The Home 
Mission Society proposes to establish 
here one of its community houses, espe- 
cially for the Polish neighborhood. Con- 
centration on this single problem should 
enable the Baptists to do something 
worth while for the foreign population of 
Rochester. 


Missouri Letter 
By W. H. GEISTWEIT 


In the first letter sent from this section 
of the great field, mention was made of 
the divisions caused by the action of the 
state association in St. Louis last October. 
The fact that those who so strongly op- 
posed the destruction of the Missouri 
Plan of missionary operations and support 
were all southern men was also clearly 
brought out. The letter closed with the 
question as to the cause of this opposition. 
The answer is the burden of this letter. 

Naturally it is not because of opposition 
to or dislike for the South. That is 
evident from the fact just mentioned— 
that all these men are southern men, and 
that the churches are largely character- 
ized, if not dominated, by southern senti- 
ment. What then are the reasons? Two 
may be mentioned. 

The first reason is the spirit in which 
the thing was accomplished. No man 
could sit apart from the controversy, 
watch it, listen to the discussion, without 
feeling that underneath it all were strong 
personal antagonisms. ATIC mawithine it, 
strangely subtle, was the appeal to pre- 
judice against northern orthodoxy. It 
is true this was most vehemently dis- 
claimed by the brother who presented 
the resolution and led the fight—for it 
was a fight. He declared impetuously, 
“Brethren, the cards are all on the table; 
there is nothing behind this but the de- 
sire for efficiency.” But he was wrong, 
and subsequent history has shown that 
he wholly missed the facts in the case. It 
was the spirit of the whole movement 
that led to the opposition of the leaders 
of the state. They were simply overcome 
by numbers. The character of the dele- 
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gates voting may be indicated by the fact 
that nearly 150 of them _ represented 
churches that made no contributions 
whatever either to home or foreign mis- 
sions. Naturally it was difficult to see 
just what was meant by the plea for 
efficiency. It was clearly a case of pre 
judice against the North for supposed 
disloyalty to the Bible. 

The second reason for opposition to the 
action of the association is this: They 
destroyed a thing sorely needed in this 
country—a place for the blending of the 
interests of the great Baptist hosts of the 
United States. The vote destroyed, for 
the time being, that blending place which 
Missouri furnished; it extended the old 
line of cleavage between the North and 
the South. This was a most disastrous 
result—deeply resented by the outstand- 
ing leadership of the state, every man of 
them a distinctive southern man. 

What now? The strong churches of the 
state propose to continue the place of 
blending and not be parties to the line 
of cleavage. They will furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the Northern and Southern 
Baptists to meet in common conference, 
get a world vision, and look forward to 
the day when there shall be no North and 
no South. They also purpose to continue 
the relationship which the colleges of 
the state have hitherto maintained with 
both conventions. Were this not done the 
result could be nothing but disastrous to 
the denominational school life of Missouri. 

How shall this be brought about? Al- 
ready definite action has been taken. 
Two conferences have been held in St. 
Louis by a number of churches represent- 
ing the Missouri Plan. ‘Their action 
covers the ground thoroughly. A com- 
mittee reported a protest, an appeal to 
the state board, and a program in case 
the board finds it impossible to act. The 
protest is of such vital significance that 
I give it here entire. It may not be gener- 
ally known that the propaganda which 
led to this serious situation in Missouri 
is being pushed vigorously in several 
other western states, urged on by the 
same influences that brought about this 
calamitous result here. (That it is ca- 
lamitous is felt by the oldest leaders here. 
Said the Hon. HE. W. Stephens in a meet- 
ing a fortnight ago: “I say again that 
this action has set us back twenty-five 
years; it caused the loss of a million 
dollars to our mission funds in the great 
drive.) In the hope that this unworthy 
propaganda might be stopped, that the 
leaders in these other disturbed states 
might take warning from the distress 
here, the protest was not only directed 
to the Baptists of Missouri but to the 
Baptists of the whole land. Here is the 
protest: 


We desire to go on record as deprecating 
the agitation of the last few years, which 
resulted in what we think was a disastrous 
action to the cause of our Lord, in the Gen- 
eral Association meeting in St. Louis, last 
October. We desire also to express the 
strong hope that the unhappy results of that 
agitation and action in our own state will 
be a great warning to our Baptist people 
throughout the country; that they may re- 
frain from any discussion or action leading 
to the distrust of one section of our coun- 
try by another section. The time has come 
for Baptists to seek points of union, and 
not occasions of mistrust and disunion. We 
long for a united people, and believe that 
what is called the Missouri Plan of mission- 
ary propaganda and support is one of the 
best means to bring our people together, 
working for the one great kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is also our desire that the Missouri 
Plan, as illustrated by its successful opera- 
tion in this state for thirty years, be per- 
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petuated throughout our state, and that so 
far as possible the churches be encouraged 
in this gracious work of maintaining the 
spirit of unity in the bond of peace. 

This protest is followed by a formal 
request of the state board to ask the 
Board of Promotion of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention to put a representative 
in the state to properly represent its 
interests to the churches desiring to con- 
tinue the Missouri Plan. 

The “program” which follows the pro- 
test (in case the request is not granted) 
calls for the setting up of some machinery 
which will bring about the desired result, 
the details of which will doubtless be sub- 
mitted to another conference which will 
be called if necessary. The men who are 
leading in this matter, the old-time true 
and tried leaders of Missouri, have no 
desire to see a split in the state—indeed, 
they deprecate it; but they cannot stulti- 
fy themselves. ° 

In sending this letter to THr BAPTIST 
the writer has felt it worth while to trace 
the history of things for the past six 
months in order to bring affairs up to 
date, including the action of the confer- 
ence held last week. It should be borne 
in mind that nothing has been done out of 
harmony with the action of the associ- 
ation, taken after the unfortunate vote 
which destroyed the old Missouri Plan. 
Seeing what was likely to happen, a reso- 
lution was passed to this effect: “That 
we recognize the rights of the societies 
and institutions of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to keep in touch with the 
churches and institutions thus affiliated 
through their literature, programs, re- 
presentatives and other means of com- 
munication.” The action of the confer- 
ence, therefore, is in direct accord with 
the association. If the men now “in the 
saddle” are wise, they will suppress the 
wild talk about “withdrawing the hand of 
fellowship” from churches that prefer the 
old Missouri Plan. The churches indi- 
cated cannot be spared from the work of 
the state. Well, this is the Missouri 
Situation to date. If the experiences of 
the past few years shall teach some of 
our people needed lessons, good may 
come out of it all. So may it be! 


Missouri General Association 


Action of the Executive Board of the As- 
sociation Taken April 18, 1920 


In response to the resolutions or re- 
quest presented by Bro. E. W. Stephens, 
representing a conference in St. Louis of 
a number of Missouri Baptists affiliating 
with the Northern Baptist Convention, 
moved that the executive board construes 
the clause constituting a part of a reso- 
Jution adopted by the Missouri Baptist 
General Association at its 1919 meeting 
(hereafter set out) as recognizing fully 
the right of all Baptist churches in Mis- 
souri, affiliating either wholly or in part 
with the Northern Baptist Convention, to 
keep in touch with said convention and 
the right of said convention and of any 
or all of its subsidiary organizations to 
keep in touch with all churches and in- 
dividuals in Missouri affiliating with said 
Northern Baptist Convention, by their 
literature and other means of communi- 
cation, including the sending of a repre- 
sentative or representatives to this state 
to present the various programs of said 
Northern Baptist Convention to the 
churches and individuals affiliating there- 
with, including the 100 million campaign 
of the Northern Baptist Convention now 
in progress, said excerpt from said reso- 
lution adopted by the Missouri Baptist 
General Association being as follows: 


“Whereas there has been no means pro- 
vided by which the churches that are 
wholly, or in part, aligned with the 
Northern Baptist Convention may receive 
literature and programs and other assist- 
ance from the Northern Convention or its 
representatives, now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we recognize the rights 
of the societies and institutions of the 
Northern Convention to keep in touch 
with the churches and institutions thus 
affiliated, through their literature, pro- 
grams, representatives, and other means 
of communication.” 

Further, it is the sense of this board 
that no action on its part is necessary to 
put the above resolution into effect, but 
that the brethren of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention have the right to pro- 
ceed, or look after their interests, in har- 
mony with said resolution without action 
on the part of this board. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK 


Rev. E. D. HAammonp, pastor of the West 
Middlebury Church, closed his work there 
on April 1. The church has not yet 
called a man in his place. 

THe First CHurcH of ‘Troy, Dr. 
Thomas H, Sprague, pastor, is engaged 
in the task of renovating the church prop- 
erty, including the enlargement of the 
chureh organ. The total improvements 
will cost approximately $30,000, all of 
which has been subscribed in advance. 
The auditorium will be one of the most 
beautiful in the state. A vigorous cam- 
paign is being carried on in connection 
with the New World Movement. De- 
nominational Day was observed on April 
18. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


REVIVAL MEETINGS, covering two weeks, 
closed April 18 at the People’s Church, 
Manchester, N. H., Rev. Herbert R. 
Whitelock, pastor, with excellent results 
already indicated. The preacher has 
been Rev. Donald D. Munro, New York, 
who has led Bible study meetings in the 
afternoon of every week day and held 
evangelistic services in the evening. He 
also has preached twice on Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE METUCHEN CHURCH is rejoicing in 
the boom brought through the ministry 
of Rev. Colin Hare, formerly treasurer 
of Bucknell University. Since Dr. Hare’s 
coming a few months ago, twenty-seven 
persons have been added to the church 
and over $10,000 pledged for the church 
indebtedness. 

CHAPLAIN J. MApison Hare of Scotch 
Plains had a unique wedding in Philadel- 
phia a few weeks ago. Eugene F. March 
of Scranton, Pa., was united in marriage 
to Mrs. Anne K. Drersbach, widow of 
the late Grant Drersbach of Lewisburg, 
Pa. Dr. Hare had performed the marriage 
ceremony of Mr. and Mrs. Drersbach 
thirty years before at Phoenixsville, Pa. 

AN INSTITUTE OF METHODS for the young 
people of the Essex County B. Y. P. U. 
was held at the Roseville Church on 
April 10. 

AN INTENSIVE INSTITUTE on vacation 
Bible-school methods was held at Tren- 
ton on April 5-7, with a splendid pro- 
gram and good attendance. Ten different 
churches were represented by one or two 
delegates. A number of the churches 


TH EV 


were not represented because of t, 
nominational and Interchurch coun 
regional conferences. The attemy 
to enlist the interest of the pastor! 
are anticipating a vacation gschoc 
summer. New Jersey expects to} 
about twenty-five vacation schoo 
operation. This number, however; 
be decreased because of the press 
the financial drive and other matt: 
the New World Movement. The 
tion Bible school has been presen 
an opportunity for the church to 
itself forcefully felt in the commu; 
a time when it will be greatly a) 
ated. A 

MASSACHUSETTS | 


On Easter SunpAy, Rev. C. W.\ 
of the Weymouth Church baptized) 
young men and two young womi, 
members of the Sunday school, 


Rev. Harry H, Sterson of the J, 


free use of the parsonage. 
ton Church has added $600 to the; 
of its pastor, Rev. Geo. L. Thurlo’ 
Rev. W. W. Wakeman of the We) 
Church has had an increase of $) 
his salary. 


Rey. J. C. Hyps, formerly of Mari 
has begun his work with the chuj 
Sheldonville. ; 


At THE DoRCHESTER TEMPLE (CI 
on Easter, Rev. Otis W. Foye ga} 
hand of fellowship. to forty-tw 
members. 


PENNSYLVANIA | 


So EFFECTIVELY did a minute mar} 
in the Westover Church recently § 
ing the necessity of a living wage 1 
ministry, that the church at or} 
creased the salary of the pastor, } 
S. Brownlee, $300. The chureh it 
dent that it will come up to the mI 
the big drive. During March, thi} 
persons took a stand for Christ, | 
Easter thirteen of them were bit 


RHODE ISLAND 


Tre First ITALIAN CHURCH, Provi 
Rev. Francesco Cali, pastor, and tl! 
eral Hill Italian Church, Provident 
J. Di Tiberio, pastor, met togethers 
First Church, Providence, on *f 
March 28, when twenty Italians wi 
tized by their pastors. Twelve 0 
were young people. One of the fil 
ian converts in the state spoke! 
The occasion was one of inspaey 
all. - ) 

PLAINFIELD STREET CHURCH, Prow 
Rev. C. E. McColley, pastor: Alt 
handicapped by the weather andé 
illness in his own home, the pas 
been able to lead the church to; 
cessful Easter ingathering, bil 
seventeen on that day. This ind 
slightly better than the 10 Pscotles 
resident members. Mr. McColle}; 
ready assured of other candidates 
will bring the increase in membel} 
to 100 during his two years W/ 
church. The church is now wor! 
ergetically on the $100,000,000 dri 
has its plans well organized. T 
church campaign director is out { 
more than the apportionment — 
Three members of the senior W 
have recently started work alo) 
sionary lines for the younger mel 
the Bible school. The junior W) 
has already voted to raise $25 ! 
sions this year. al 

RocErR WILLIAMS CHURCH, ih ' 
Rey. H. E. Hatehman closed his P 
on Easter Sunday and has acc’ 
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the First Church of Perth Amboy, 
On Monday evening, April 5, a 
] reception was tendered to Mr. 
‘s, Hatchman at the church, with 
ndance of about 200. The church 
er, Mr. Walter Goodman, presented 
tehman with a purse containing 
nd the church will continue the 
; salary to May 1. The mission 
class presented Mrs. Hatchman 
eut-glass clock. Mr. Hatchman 
m pastor of this church for more 
ye years, and during this time 
members have been added to the 
by baptism. This represents 
3 per cent of the entire member- 
the church. 


w CuurcH, Providence, Rev. W. B. 
pastor: This church is planning 
‘s meetings when the New World 
ont will be visualized. There will 
ths representing both home and 
mission work, strong speakers, 
usic and special missionary ex- 
or children. 


-Vattey, Rev. H. J. Ballentine, 
_A series of special meetings has 
onducted by the pastor, when 
wo people expressed the desire to 
he Christian life. Nearly four- 
f this number are adults. The 
is plainning to continue these 
‘ss on Friday and Sunday evenings 
present. 


CHurcH, Pawtucket, Dr. Frank 
pastor: This church is making 
matic study of the Survey ‘on 
ty evenings, with four groups of 
omen, young people, boys and 
‘the same hour. The classes meet 
ly at 7:45, coming together at 
ra service of prayer until nine 
| Although the weather was not 
us, the first meeting was most en- 
ig because of the large number in 
ice and the interest manifested in 
ly. The church is looking for- 
) @ growing interest among its 
enecy in the study of Baptist 
nent and the necessity of ad- 


| CuurRcH, Wickford, Rev. C. J. 
3, pastor: Mr. Yeomans began 
‘orate here in the early part of 
. He has been holding a series 
belistic meetings on Sunday eve- 
' March, which have been largely 
; in spite of bad weather. Eleven 
imifested a desire to begin the 
a life. A young peoples’ associa- 
| been formed for spiritual, men- 
| physical development. Fifty- 
We already joined, and the out- 
nost encouraging. 


‘CHurcH, Westerly: Easter Sun- 
an unusual one for this church. 
iful memorial window picturing 
ty tomb and the angel speaking 
‘wo women, with the lettering 
. gold, “He Is Risen,” was pre- 
y Mr. Edward H. Babcock in 
of his father, Deacon J. Alonzo 
' who served the church faith- 
|Various offices for forty-two 
This window was dedicated at 
ing service, and in the evening 
marble memorial tablet and 
ji, showing in gold letters the 
{ the forty-one who went from 
‘ch to participate in the world 
“e of whom gave their lives, was 
_ The church is without a pas- 
Dr. H. O. Hiscox of Pelham, N. 
charge of the services on Easter 
The church was filled to its 
at both services, and it was a 
of inspiration. 


é 


MECHANTICUT PARK CuHapgt, Rev. L. O. 
Gates, pastor: The chapel recently held 
its second annual meeting, when the re- 
ports of the officers and committees 
showed excellent progress. The average 
attendance at the little chapel, in spite of 
the bad weather, for the past five months 
has been twenty-eight and a half. 


Mississippi Valley 


KANSAS 


THE WALNUT VALLEY ASSOCIATION met 
in its golden jubilee session on April 12- 
15 with the First Church of Augusta, or- 
ganizing with M. L. Wortman as moder- 
ator; W. O. Frerichs, as clerk, and Chas. 
Gelwick as treasurer. The pastors’ and 
laymen’s conferences and the women’s 
conference were helpful and well attended. 
The association itself was of unusual in- 
terest. The program was full of prepara- 
tion, inspiration and vision. The big drive 
received special impetus from W. C. Cole- 
man, the state chairman. The woman’s 
session on Wednesday was addressed by 
Miss Thompson of Chicago, Miss Clyde of 
Kansas City, Kan., and Miss Jennings, 
late of China. The young people had a 
good session in the evening. Horace W. 
Cole of Hutchinson gave the address, and 
the session closed with a stereopticon lec- 
ture on the mission fields, called “Notes 
of Fifty Years,” given by W. O. Ayers. 
Only one person was present at this ses- 
sion that was in attendance when the as- 
sociation was gathered in 1871. 


IOWA 


REMARKABLE MEETINGS have just been 
held at Ames. Mr. Fred B. Smith spoke 
to the student body several times, begin- 
ning on Friday and staying with Iowa 
State College over Sunday. On his invi- 
tation 400 young men arose to say that 
they would accept Jesus Christ as their 
Lord and Redeemer. Mr. Smith insisted 
that he did not want just the raising of 
the hand. He wanted the young men to 
take a stand in a manly way. Pres. Pear- 
son was much moved to see the response 
by such a fine body of young men. He 
assured them that, busy as he is, he 
would gladly give time to any one of 
them to talk about their life plans. Pas- 
tor R. B. Davidson talked to a group of 
veterinary students abovt the great need 
and the great opportunity for skilled 
men in their profession in heathen lands. 
Four young men said they would go. 
Such a meeting in one of our state 
schools is cheering. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE of Iowa Association 
held their annual B. Y. P. U. rally at 
Mt. Pleasant April 10-11. There was a 
fine attendance and much enthusiasm in 
the sessions. Mr. Arthur D. Petry is a 
live leader and a good executive officer. 
Pastor Frank Weston, bishop for four- 
teen years or more of our Baptist church 
at Mt. Pleasant, gave all a hearty wel- 
come. The young people had a large part 
in the program. Pastors O. EB. Rogers of 
the First Church, Ottumwa, and Rolla 
Butler of Fairfield and Prof. Jay A. Lap- 
ham of Des Moines gave stirring ad- 
dresses. Pastor J. E. Brunner of Hills: 
boro presented the New World Move- 
ment in a way that challenged the at- 
tention of the large Sunday morning 
audience. Miss Helen Auld of Keokuk 
led the regular B. Y. P. U. service in a 
happy fashion. 


THE TIDE IS STEADILY RISING in Iowa in 
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favor of the great New World Movement, 
Director A. D. McGlashan is receiving en- 
couraging letters from all over the state. 
Not a little misrepresentation is heard. 
One of our churches had heard that John 
R. Mott is a Roman Catholic; others, 
that wicked, designing men are at the 
head of the movement. Turning on the 
light of facts helps. With millions starv- 
ing for bread, as well as for the Bread 
of Life, it is a sorry time to question the 
greatest missionary task that the denom- 
ination ever undertook to accomplish. 


A STATE-WIDE HOME DEPARTMENT contest 
is on in Iowa from April 11 to June 13. 
The church that secures the largest per- 
centage of its enrolment in new members 
is to receive a beautiful banner. The 
cradle roll contest is on for its third 
year. The banners and pennants will be 
awarded either at the Iowa Assembly or 
at the Iowa Convention. 


THE First Cuurcn of Cedar Falls held 
its annual meeting on April 7. The 
treasurer’s report showed all bills paid 
and the budget for the 1920 current ex: 
penses oversubscribed. During the year, 
twenty-seven new members were added 
to the church, five of whom were baptized 
Easter. Rev. C. E. Lapp has been act- 
ing pastor since Jan. 1. Miss Margaret 
Allison is assistant student pastor for 
work among the college students. <A 
committee has been appointed to pur- 
chase a large, new pipe organ for the 
meeting-house. 


ILLINOIS 


Rev. J. B. Lirrie, recently elected dis- 
trict superintendent for southern Illinois, 
held a successful meeting at Hutsonville, 
near the Wabash, in March. The church 
was greatly awakened and there were 
more than a score of baptisms and about 
twenty-five additions to the church. 


EVANGELIST FRANK M. Dunk held a 
four weeks’ meeting at Fairfield recently. 
The pastor speaks in high terms of the 
meeting. There were about eighteen ad- 
ditions. 


Rev. J. B. Martin, state convention 
missionary at Petersburg, held a meeting 
at that place with the assistance of an 
evangelist. There were many profes- 
sions and a large number went into other 
churches. Pastor Martin baptized thirty- 
four and others will come. This church 
has a field of great opportunities. Infiu- 
enza interfered much with revival work 
in Illinois during the past year. 


THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION is 
making good progress. More than forty 
churches of that association were form- 
erly Free Baptists. They were, most of 
them, somewhat backward in modern 
church life, but they are coming forward 
and making advancement in an encourag- 
ing way. More than a dozen brilliant 
and consecrated preachers came into the 
denomination with these churches and 
they nearly all seem to be doing good 
work. This association last year reported 
more baptisms than any association in 
the state except Chicago. 

DisTRicT SUPERINTENDENTS George H. 
Yule, Joseph C. Dent and D. O. Hopkins 
have been busy during the past quarter 
and have done good constructive work. 
For thirty days following Easter, all the 
district superintendents and evangelists 
are given over to Dr. J. B. Thomas for 
work on the great financial campaign. 
Illinois wants to do her best to raise the 
$7,108,000 assigned to this state. 

Tue First CHurcu or Rockrorp, G. A. 
Sheets, pastor, conducted a special series 
of meetings from March 30 to April 4 
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under the leadership of Dr. F. H. Divine 
of the Home Mission Society. Dr. Divine 
rendered a valuable service by assisting 
the church in the raising of $36,332, 
thereby completing the fund necessary to 
pay for the new church edifice now under 
construction. The value of the building 
when completed, together with the site 
and new parsonage, will amount to about 
$100,000. The church increased the pas- 
tor’s salary $400 at the beginning of the 
year. 


Rev. Wu. Cowan Boyp accepted a call 
to become pastor of the church in Pontiac 
and began work April 1. He comes from 
the Congregationalists to the Baptists 
and seems to be a strong preacher. While 
Pontiac has been pastorless for only 
about six months, the previous pastor 
was unable to work the last six months 
he was there. This is about the first work 
the Baptists have had on that field for 
about fifteen months. Bro. Boyd is wel- 
comed into the Baptist fellowship. 


On SunpAy, Marcu 28, the Delavan 
Church extended a call to Rev. J. D. Gen- 
son, a graduate of Colgate University. 
Mr. Genson has accepted the call. 


Tuer MAnomer CuHurcu has called Rev. 
L. V. Edwards of Charleston to become 
its pastor. Bro. Edwards seems to be 
doing good work at Charleston, and it 
is not known at this time whether or not 
he will accept the call to Mahomet. 


Mr. LAWRENCE C. JoHnson of Galva 
writes, March 20, as follows: “Some 
time ago the First Church of Galva ex- 
tended a call to Rev. C. B. Hilton. He 
has accepted the call and has just moved 
on the field this week, and we will have 
our first services tomorrow.” 


Rey. Epe@ar Forp has accepted a call of 
the Hudson Church and has located on 
the field, beginning work March 21. Hud- 
son is a fine church, having a good prop- 
erty and a strong membership in the 
country surrounding the village. 


Tur Downers Grove CHurcH has called 


Rey. John Stuart of Barrington to its 
pastorate. He has accepted the call and 
began work Easter Sunday. 


AT THE HASTER SERVICE of the Normal 
Park Church, Chicago, sixty new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the church. At 
the annual business meeting held a few 
weeks ago, the clerk’s report showed 
that 109 new members had been received 
during the year, sixty-seven of whom 
came by baptism. ‘The losses by death 
and dismission were seventeen, leaving 
a net gain of ninety-two. Subscriptions, 
both for the local work and for benevol- 
ences, were greatly increased during the 
year. The salary of the pastor, Rev. 
Charles T. Holman, was largely increased. 


OHIO 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ACTIVITIES at Ham- 
ilton, under the direction of Horace Pres- 
ton, community service organizer, are 
making rapid progress along the lines of 
developing a good, wholesome, educational 
and recreational program. Seven organ- 
izations have been formed by Mr. Preston, 
the largest of them being the ‘“‘Washing- 
ton Community Service Association,” 
v-hich has subscribed over $1000 toward 
the new community house. Through Mr. 
Preston’s untiring efforts, such white or- 
ganizations as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary Club, Boosters’ Club, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and Welfare 
Federation of Clubs are codperating 
and have allowed a budget of $17,000, 
submitted by Mr. Preston, for the estab- 
lishment of acommunity house. A united 
drive will be started to raise $250,000 the 


latter part of the month, and the two 
leading Negro organizations—the Com- 
munity Service Association and the 
Mothers’ Club—are actively engaged in 
working out the details of plans to raise 
$5,000 of the total budget among the 
Negro people of the city. The prospect 
of Hamilton having a model community 
home, with a well-defined community pro- 
gram, is particularly bright in view of 
the ready response to the work on the 
part of the Negro people and the liberal 
support given by the leading white citi- 
zens. 


AFTER ALMOST NINE YEARS’ SERVICE in La 
Grange, Rev. C. W. Stitt closed his work 
there on April 27. The church is looking 
for another pastor who will also bring a 
message from the living Saviour. 


Rev. Moses W. Evans began his pas- 
toral duties with the Carmel Church, New- 
straightsville, on April 17. This is the 
fourth pastorate which Mr, Evans has 
had in the Columbus Association. 


Ohio Convention 


The annual meeting will be held at Nor- 
walk, May 17-19. Lodging and breakfast 
will be given to all delegates who notify 
Mrs. H. W. Bell, 142 E. Main St., not later 
than May 19. Hotel accommodations are 
limited and persons desiring such—at 
their own expense—should write Mrs. 
Bell at once. GEORGE E. JEFFERSON. 


INDIANA 


TWELVE NEW MEMBERS were received 
into the First Church, Peru, on Easter 
Sunday, making thirty-six received since 
the first of January. ‘The Easter mis- 
sionary offering in the Bible school 
amounted to $200. The church has ac- 
cepted its allotment of $75,000 in the New 
World Movement and expects to go over 
the top. 


Mr. AND Mrs. JoHN IMRIE, singing 
evangelists, closed a successful meeting 
with the Euclid Avenue Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., recently, with sixty-four additions. 
They may be addressed for immediate 
meetings at Evansville, Ind. 


MISSOURI 


Rey. R. O. Harris closed his successful 
work in the Macon Association recently 
owing to the fact that the farmers are 
now too busy for special meetings. Bro. 
Harris has been missionary in this sec- 
tion for almost three years, and every 
church except one in the association is 
indebted to him for securing it a pastor 
and also for valuable help in evangelistic 
services. 


MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Gina HANSEN, widow of Rev. Mar- 
cus Hansen, passed away at the home of 
her son, Rev. L. I. Hansen, at Kalamazoo, 
March 11, after an illness of ten weeks. 
She was well known for her Christian 
zeal and character among the Danish Bap- 
tists of the Central States, where Marcus 
Hansen has held several pastorates and 
been home missionary during his active 
life. She leaves a family of seven de- 
voted children, all of whom are Baptists, 
and while all are graduates of colleges, 
most of them received their degrees from 
our Baptist college at Pella, Iowa. 


THE PROPERTY of the Scotten Avenue 
Church, Detroit, was recently sold to a 
business corporation. For many years the 
building has not been suitably located, 
being surrounded with factories and for- 
eign people and having within a mile four 
of the largest Catholic churches in the 
city and a large new synagogue. At the 
annual meeting, held on March 31, the 


_ lowing note: 


THE BA PES 


pastor, Rev. James F. Goodman, y 
has served faithfully for more than f 
years and a half, presented his Tesig 
tion, which will take effect on May 9, 
is the hope of the resident members te 
able soon to erect a new church edific: 
some suitable location. 


Dr. H. M. Forp was called from an ej 
years’ pastorate in Pittsfield, Me., to. 
Hillsdale College church last October. ' 
church finds in Dr. and Mrs. Ford , 
structive leaders who are much loved 
their culture, Christian kindliness 
general activities. Dr. Ford was geni 
secretary of the Free Baptists for m1) 
years and lived in Hillsdale. On Hag 
fourteen persons were baptized. KF 
have been admitted to church mem 
ship since the pastorate began. The C 
Society has been reorganized and is p 
pering. The large surpliced choir, ur 
the direction of Prof. Storer, adds muc 
the services. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD Of the W. B. 
of Michigan met on April 13 in the W 
ward Avenue Church, Detroit, and 
cussed many important matters rela 
to the work. It is planned by the yo 
women’s secretary-director to have ] 
Crissman in the state for three wi 
beginning May 16. Mrs. Richards, 
recruiting officer, reported twenty-five 
members and 139 intercessors. The 
and supply committee reported that 
plies valued at $216.20 had been ser 
the foreign field, also 2,000 cards ai 
number of picture rolls. The White C) 
shipped ten boxes in March. Mrs. 4 
mer of China was present and s) 
particularly of Miss Jones’ school 
married women in Huchow. Miss J 
is supported by the First Church of 
troit. 


Dr. C. S. Knicut, First Church, Pon: 
reports ninety-six baptisms as the re) 
for his first year. 


Rev. Mito S. WALLER, formerly of ( 
lotte, has accepted a call to the ch 
at Onsted. 


THE CHURCH AT Brown City has ¢ 
Rev. C. A. Salyer of Palo. Bro. Si 
will take up the work of the past 
left vacant by the removal of “ef 
A. Townsend to Calvary Church, | 
Huron. ‘ 


Rev. W. J. Gray has accepted a? 
from the Fairfield Church and is 0 
field. 


J. D. Nyzin has been secured to S! 
the Ironwood Church until May 1. 


REFERRING TO A SERIES of meetin) 
the First Church, Detroit, the ¢ 
calendar of April 11 contained thi! 
“Last Sunday evenin 
and Mrs. C. M. Carter closed a cam} 
of nine weeks with us. They were 
of great spiritual blessing to the 
bership of the church, and fruitful it 
winning of the unsaved to Christ. 
baptisms last Lord’s Day were, 
lieve, only the first-fruits of the he 
yet to be gathered. Dr. Carter’s PI 
ing was scriptual, practical, sear 
and full of power. His work in’ 
prayer meetings also was stimu 
and helpful. His passionate earne 
moved many hearts and convinced } 
that he is a Spirit-filled, Spirit-led 
of God. Nor can we speak too hig 
Mrs. Carter. Her final address 0 
Passion Play of Oberammergau Wa' 
of the most graphic, tender and fo# 
appeals that we ever heard. It 
source of deep satisfaction that Di 
Mrs. Carter are members of our 
church, where we hope their  y 


will long remain.” 


f 
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First CHurcH oF KaLAMAzoo has 
- the last year made an advance in 
erent expense budget of about 100 
at. It has employed a minister’s as- 
. During 1919, the gifts for missions 
nore than double the best previous 
record. The membership is growing 
he addition of substantial people 
¢ by baptism. Dr. Thomas P. Hollo- 
ainister, has been making frequent 
ses in other cities in behalf of the 
VYorld Movement. The church has 
y accepted its allotment for the 
drive now on and is finely  or- 
j{ for the undertaking. 


The Campaign in Michigan 


vy is it coming?” “Will the $100,- 
be raised?” See below what some 
: Michigan churches and county 
gn directors are answering: 

» Church, Lansing, Dr. Clarence W. 
r, pastor: “Our share of the $100,- 
is $100,000. Can we doit? We'll 
- can.” 

. Church, Saginaw, Rev. E. R. Al- 
‘stor: “It is a big job, but there is 
‘fun doing big things.” : 
‘Church, Port Huron, Dr. C. Frank 
ad, pastor: “Things are going 
_ Received nine new members last 
| Pledges for the new year are 
doubled in many instances, This 
“will raise its allotment.” 
erville Church, Rev. W. C. Roof, 
“We will do our best.” 

any Church, Pontiac, Rev. Thomas 
_pastor: “Bethany bravely faces 
k. It is a big job, but we’ll put it 
for Him.” 

ico Church, Rev. W. Cas Edwards, 
' “The Ceresco Church is going to 
ple what it has ever given to mis- 
fit meets its quota. And it will 
dan meet it.” 

7. F. Parker, campaign director of 
d County, sends in this encourag:- 
rd, April 8, from Cadillac: “We 
wonderful conference here yester- 
wood interest and splendid at- 
ve, especially on the part of the 
2s. Every English church in the 
was well represented and after 
jual meeting to be held tonight will 
ial: report as to local church di- 


. §. Starkweather, Pontiac, county 
* for Oakland, reports, April 12: 
id a splendid county conference. 
‘d was with us and gave us a 
i talk. We had a good representa- 
thering.” 

yY Campaign Director A. W. 
of Muskegon County says, “My 
to have a service in every Bap- 
itch in the county April 25.” 
‘ain Street Church, with Dr. Wis- 
\stor, at a meeting of the church 
April 9, with great enthusiasm 
ermination accepted its allotment. 
cers planned to have a list made 
\pril 11, and after the church, en 
iad accepted the proposition, they 
‘or a great church meeting at 
lock to appoint the team leaders 
hw and plan to raise the whole 
it in one week. 

ct churches are awakening and 


HARRY W. JONES 


hurch Architect 


_ MINNEAPOLIS 
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wanting to get into this great new day 
movement. We look for victory in 
Michigan. 


Pacific Coast 


OREGON 


SIXTEEN PERSONS received the hand of. 
fellowship at the morning service of the 
First Church, Portland, on April 11. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Ar Lone Bracu, on March 11, Mrs. 
Fannie Q. Law passed to her heavenly 
home, aged fifty-three. In the midst of 
the active duties of life she was stricken 
with pneumonia and died after an illness 
of only five days. Mrs. Law was of a 
remarkably cheerful disposition and en- 
gaging personality, and will be lovingly 
remembered by a large circle of friends, 
not only in Long Beach but in south- 
eastern Nebraska and Montrose, Colo., 
where she was known as a most faithful 
and efficient companion of her husband 
in his pastoral work. Although Mr. 
Law has not been in the pastorate in 
California, she has been diligentiy en- 
gaged in the Master’s work, having been 
superintendent of the primary depart- 
ment of the Sunday school in the Im- 
manuel Church since its organization 
some seven years ago. She is survived 
by her husband and two sons, who heard 
her last words as she quietly went to 
sleep, saying, “The Lord has been so 
good to me.” 


THE First CuHurcu, San Bernardino, 
completed about the middle of April a 
four weeks’ evangelistic campaign with 
W. P. Nichoison of Los Angeles as leader. 
Twenty-seven persons have already been 
received by baptism, fourteen more are 
waiting for the ordinance, thirteen have 
been received by letter and seven more 
have sent for their letters. This church 
expects to do its full share in the big 
drive. It has this month voted its pas- 
tor, Rev. Milton Fish, the second $300 
increase in salary that he has had since 
July. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Dr. J. Lewis Smirn, acting pastor of 
the First Church, Tacoma, suffered a 
serious automobile accident a few weeks 
ago. He has sufficiently recovered to be 
able to resume his duties. His friends 
are all rejoicing at his rapid recovery. 

Tue First Cuurcn of Bellingham, Rev. 
Duncan M. McPhail, pastor, was led in 
a series of evangelistic meetings in March 
by Evangelist Bruce Evans. The meet- 
ings were helpful to the church, and as 
part of the fruits the pastor baptized 
fifteen candidates Easter Sunday. The 
addition to the building to house the Sun- 
day school is progressing nicely. 

Rev. L. B. Arvin was compelled to re- 
sign his pastorate at Aberdeen by reason 
of throat trouble. He returned -to his 
former home in Missouri and has. taken 
a position with the Baptist Sanitarium, 
St. Louis. 


Rev. W. H. Wuire has resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Lyman and 
will close his work the last of May.. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Rey. Earle D. 
Sims, “church invigorator,” both the 
church and church building at Kelso have 
been much improved, and the field is now 
in excellent shape for a new pastor, 
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THE Mount Zion Cuurcn (Negro), 
Seattle, has sold its property and is wor- 
shiping temporarily in a hall. It hopes 
soon to have a building ready on the new 
location in which the Sunday school can 
meet and prayer services can be held, 
pending the erection of the new building. 

A NuMBER of the Western Washington 
churches are now in the midst of build- 
ing campaigns. The list includes Fre- 


mont, University, Mt. Zion and Japanese 
churches, Seattle; Sixth Avenue Church, 
Tacoma; First Church, Bellingham, and 
Davis Memorial Church, Mt, Vernon. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


MONTANA 


Rev. DanreL Bryant closed his work 
at Lewistown on March 15. Highty mem- 
bers were received from Jan. 1, mostly 
by baptism. Special meetings were con- 
ducted by Rey. C. A. Cook of Butte, as- 
sisted by Mrs. G. V. Woolsey of Miles 
City. Mr. Bryant immediately became 
pastor of the First Church of Great Falls. 

Rev. HE, H. Terwiter, formerly of Idaho 
and Colorado, on March 15 became pas- 
tor of the white Baptist churches at 
Lodge Grass and Wyola. His residence 
is at the former point. 


Rev. George MacDovucatt, for many 
years at Omaha and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
later overseas in Y. M. C. A. work in 
France, began on March 21 his work as 
pastor at Dillon. 


Rey. Ropert GRAHAM closed his work 
at Cripple Creek, Colo., on April ‘15 and 
took up his duties at once at Laurel as 
pastor. 

Rev. S. A. Newtson, for seven years pas- 
tor at Rothiemay, has accepted the posi- 
tion of district missionary for the Crow 
Indian Reservation. He will confine his 
work to white people at Pryor, Wyola, 
Lodge Grass and Big Horn Valley. 

Rey. Geo. R. STANLEY of Linden, N. Y., 
on April 1 took the responsible position 
of colporter-missionary in the Mussel- 
shell Valley, where the great Roundup 
coal camps and the two oil producing 
areas are located. His headquarters are 
at Roundup. 

Rey. T. E. Mack of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
on April 1 began his work in Garfield 
County as district missionary under the 
Montana Plan. He has a district from 
fifteen to forty miles wide and sixty miles 
long in which he will be the only resident 
minister. His post office will be Dilo. 


Rev. W. R. Mirztam of Miles City has 
been appointed colporter-missionary for 
southeastern Montana. Under the Mon- 
tana Plan he will care for a large area 
which has been allocated to Baptists for 
religious care. 


THE IMMANUEL CHURCH (Negro) was 
organized in Great Falls in March. Rev. 
D. L. McGriff of Cincinnati is the effi- 
cient pastor in charge. He also serves 
the Negro Church in Lewistown. 


MontTANA BAPTISTS on May 18-20, at 
Helena, will celebrate the fortieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the first 
Baptist church in Montana. This is the 
annual meeting of the convention. Many 


* old-timers and pioneers are expected. Dr. 


C. B, Allen, Jr. of Salt Lake City will 
deliver the memorial address. He was 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 


201 Earl Street, 


Midway Hospital 
389 N. Snelling Ave., 
Saint Paul 


Minnesota 
Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS 


Departments: 
Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, 
Chemistry. 


Blood 


Training School for Nurses. 


THE 


Pine Tree Sanitarium 
WELLS, ME. 


A REST CURE HOME 


Aba Ay hed 9 Oa RN bt Be 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ADDRESS: WELLS DEPOT, MAINE 


INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 
particulars, address 


Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 
NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


1509 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Trial free. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box { 4, Lima, Ohio 


An Order of Service for Mothers 
Vi OT 4 F R Day in the (Apc soe consist- 
ing of suitavle Responses, Respon- 


IVE Readings, and especially pre- 
par-d hymns written to familiar tunes, Sampl-> cop; 
free to Pastors. Price postpaid 50c per doz. $3.00 per 100, 
F R E E Catalog describine Antnem Books, Choir Mu-ic 
for misses ani women,MaleVoiceQuuartetBooks 
Octaves,Cantatas forChoirand s.%..Money MakingPlays, 
eic.,incuding sample cony of newC.Day service fors.s. 


GPO © RNSPHE RCA. 337 W Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


EDWARD LEIGH PELL’S NEW BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


How Can I Lead My Pupils to Christ ? 


“A wealth of information and a breadth of vision—a clear insight into truth— 
a practical value.’’—Christian Advocate. 


FLEMiNG H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York: 17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


At All Booksellers. 


Aline 


a pioneer in this state. Rev. J. F. Me- 
Namee, for twenty-two years pastor in 
the First Church in Helena, will preach 
the annual sermon. 

As A DIRECT RESULT of the evangelistic 
activities fostered by the New World 
Movement, Montana churches have prob- 
ably baptized more new disciples since 
Jan. 1 than in any similar period in 
their history. Quite a number of churches 
report from one to sixty-five candidates. 


THE MoNnTANA CONVENTION pays for a 
subscription to THE Baptist for every 
missionary worker under its direction. 
Other conventions please copy. 


UTAH 


Rev. Tuomas A, Frynn resigned the 
pastorate of the Rio Grande Church of 
Salt Lake City in March. He left im- 
mediately with his family for Los Angeles. 
Mr. Flynn expects to enter one of our 
theological seminaries next fall. 


Rev. H. EB. Criarke resigned the pas- 
torate of the Burlington Church of Salt 
Lake City in January. He is now in 
Idaho. 

OF THE SIXTEEN BAPTIST CHURCHES in 
Utah at the present time, eight are with- 
out pastors. The three Negro churches 
are among the eight that have pastors. 
The entire Baptist membership in Utah 
is about 1200. The Immanuel Church 
and the Swedish Church of Salt Lake 
City and the little church at Moab, in 
the southeastern corner of the state, are 
the only ones that have respectable build- 
ings. The rest are worshiping in build- 
ings that are little better than dilapidated 
shacks. There is not one wealthy Bap- 
tist in Utah. 

DURING THE PRESENT WINTER, the Im- 
manuel Church of Salt Lake City has 
received by baptism twenty young people. 
Eleven of these were baptized on Easter 
Sunday. This church has been making 
heroic efforts during the past year to 
remove the debt on its property. Dur- 
ing the past six months, including cash 
and subscriptions payable this year, the 
debt has been reduced from $21,000 to 
$8000. A canvass of the city has se 
cured for this fund from outside the 
membership of the church only about 
$200. The present. membership of this 
church is about 360. 


In Satr LAKE City, with 125,000 peo- 


How Much More Receptive 
Are We 


to the services that are being con- 
ducted for our edification and bene- 
fit. when we are seated in perfect 


comfort and ease in our house of 
worship. And when to this is added 
beauty of design in happy conform- 
ity with the architectural scheme, 
our sense of satisfaction is complete. 


In this very important feature of 
your church furnishings. we can 
give you a complete service based 
on over a quarter of a century of 
successful operation covering the 
entire country. 

Send for illustrated descriptive 
literature to 


American Seating Company 
1069-79 Lytton Building 


-—A——- 


Chicago, Ul. 
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THE BAPTIS 


ple, there is no Young Men’s Christj 
Association. . 
Tue INTERCHURCH CONFERENCE for § 
Lake, Tooele and Summit counties y 
held in the Immanuel Church of § 
Lake City on April 8. A similar int 
county conference was held in the Fj 
Church of Ogden on the same day. Ot} 
conferences will be held at Pleas; 
Grove, Provo and Logan. These will 
the only county conferences in the stg 
Some of the counties of Utah have ; 
and have never had any established wr 
by any evangelical church. 1 
THe MorMON SEMI-ANNUAL CONFEREN 
held in Salt Lake City during the sec 
week in April, was the most largely 
tended of any conference in Mormon } 
tory. The attendance was estimated 
from 17,000 to 20,000. These people ; 
taught, and they verily believe, that. 
only a few years all the people of 
world will be Mormons. Almost with 
exception the politicians who visit 
state encourage them in this belief 
their attitude and fulsome praise. — 


The Federated Church of Pr 


man, Washington 


A reference in the Meeting-house N 
ber of Tue Baptist to the church bu 
ing in Pullman, Wash., brings to us 
following communication, signed by T 
O’Day and L. C. Guthrie for the deac 
of the First Baptist Church of Pullm 

“The matter we wish to bring to 
attention of Baptists is the failure 
mention in that article the existence 
the First Baptist Church of Pullman t 
is well housed in a new building in 
eration with the First Congregatic 
Church of Pullman. It might be ) 
briefly to state the facts in the situati 

“Before the federation both churc 
were receiving home mission mo! 
The Baptist church was not sufficie: 
supported by the Baptist board and 
came involved in local debts—debts I 
taken over and paid by federated ar 


On June 15, 1913. Mr. Clark, the Ba 
minister, resigned, and on Aug. 17, 1 
the First Baptist Church voted, witl 
opposition, to federate with the Con 
gational church. As stated in the } 
cles, ‘the purpose of the federation i 
further the cause of Jesus Christ.’ 
interesting to note here that the ar 
of federation, with minor changes, 
those of the Federated Baptist and 
gregational churches of Willington, C 
Since the federation the churches 
only have been self-supporting, but I 
sent out to both boards mission mone 

“On Sept. 17, 1914, a council of 
Baptists of the Palouse Association 
with the First Baptist Church in | 
man, and an effort was made to have 
Baptist church withiraw from the 
eration. If such action was taken ‘a 
eral yearly’ appropriation was prom! 
On Sept. 23 the First Baptist Churcl 
a vote of twenty to nine voted to 
tinue in the federation. 

“On April 29, 1915, a second Ba 
church, known legally as “The Pull 
Baptist Church,’ was recognized 
council called for that purpose. At! 
meeting it was recommended that 
new church be received into the fe 
slip of the Palouse Association. I 
further arranged, at the same mee 
that a motion should be presente 
withdraw fellowship from the First 
tist Church of Pullman. At Hay, 
May, 1915, the Palouse Association 
drew fellowship from the First Ba 
Church on ‘the grounds of federa' 


ay 1, 1920 


‘other cause was stated or could be 
ed. It is interesting here to note that 
915 an investigation of the Pullman 
ation was made by Mr. W. W. Coch- 
4, a recogiized Baptist leader. In 
| report, which was published, he 
as that he came to Pullman preju- 
d against the federation. To quote: 
, real situation had been misrepre- 
ed to me. By a house-to-house visi- 
m of the Baptist families and by 
ful inquiry, I have learned enough 
id myself of prejudice and to look 
ae facts.’ ‘No one on either side had 
promised a single religious convic- 
or forfeited a single ecclesiastical 
- Each local church remains true to 
f and to its denomination.’ After 
temning the action of the Palouse 
yeiation the article concludes: ‘There 
no more worthy Baptists on the 
fie Coast.’ 
o the summer of 1917 the federated 
ches, finding their old building in- 
juate, pulled down the old structure 
‘erected a new house of worship two 
ks from the campus. The building 
. every way a serviceable and up-to- 
plant. It was erected by the com- 
d effort of the federated groups and 
itirely free from debt, having in addi- 
almost $1000 in a fund for a pipe 
n. It also owns free of debt a par- 
ge on the lot adjoining the church. 
present minister is Mr. C. N. Curtis, 
aptist of recognized standing, who 
2 to us from Illinois on Oct. 1, 1918. 
et it be clearly understood that this 
yt a union church. It is a federation 
hich there are separate units. This 
znificantly set forth in the large sign 
the entrance to the church which 
3: ‘Federated Churches, First Bap- 
and Congregational.’ ” 


ie Kansas City Theological 


Seminary 


'e Kansas City Theological Seminary 
jw rounding out its most prosperous 
to date, the enrolment this year 
ling seventy-five, seven higher than 
grevious record. The entering class, 
and women, is especially fine, both 
lumber and quality. Noteworthy 
ts have been the vacation school in- 
te, the addition of a highly accom- 
ed new professor, Rev. W. A. Sharp, 
fears head of our normal work in 
foon and professor in Bacone Univer- 
-and the formulation of improve- 
‘is in the already excellent curricu- 
| Hereafter, while Hebrew will con- 
' to be a part of the regular course, 
meek student may substitute for it 
' equivalent studies and, if a college 
late, receive the regular degree of 

Also, at the urgent insistence of 
3oard of Education of the Northern 
st Convention, the seminary makes 
ew departure of a four years’ course 
he non-college graduate. Hitherto 
of this type of preparation had to 
“Potluck” in the regular courses, 
'§ 80 much as their degree of prepa- 
1might enable them. Now the sem- 
‘inserts a full year of foundation 
*S of college grade, rhetoric, psy- 


mpt from All Federal Income Taxes 


%Municipal Bonds at Par 


To Secure descriptive circulars cut this out and 
_ mail today with your name and address to 


i¢ Hanchett Bond Co. 


Incorporated 1910 “RB” 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


chology, logic, economics, general his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, etc. These 
are divided among the first two years, in 
order that the student may at once get 
at studies bearing directly on his work, 
while laying foundations for.the more 
difficult seminary studies. This course 
is designed only for those whose age and 
circumstances positively prevent the ful! 
college course. It is not a short-cut, but 
an extension, a long step in advance for 
this type of student. A highly interest- 
ing department of the seminary, not a 
Separate institution, is the Women’s 
Training School, which gives students’ 
wives and other women fitting them- 
selves for Christian work the advantage 
of seminary instruction along with spe- 
cial instruction by the best experts. In- 
cidentally, in connection with the New 
World Movement, in which the seminary, 
with other Baptist schools, shares finan- 
cially, the mission classes in both semi- 
nary and training school are making a 
systematic study of the Survey. Dr. J. F. 
Wells, the seminary field secretary, is in 
charge of the hundred million drive in 
Kansas City, Kans., with its sixteen 
churches, more than half of which are 
manned by Kansas City Seminary men. 


Denominational Calendar 


A Weekly Record of Coming Events of 
Interest to Baptists 


April 25-May 2: Financial drive of 
the New World Movement. 

May 3-4: West Central District meet- 
ing, W. A. B. F. M. S., at Lincoln, Neb. 

May 4: Board meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Home Mission Society, at Chi- 
cago. 

May 5-6: Central District meeting, 
W. A. B. F. M.S. (W. A. B. H. M.S. co- 
operating in program), at Carbondale, 
Ill. 

May 6-7: Columbia River District 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S. and W. A. 
B. H. M. S., at Portland, Ore. 

May 11-13: South Pacific District 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S. and W. A. 
B. H. M. S., at Redlands, Cal. 

May 17: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

May 17-20: Annual meeting of the 
Ohio Convention, at Norwalk. 

May 18-20: Rocky Mountain District 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S. and W. A. 
B. H. M. S., at Fort Collins, Colo. 

May 18-20: Montana Convention, an- 
nual meeting, at Helena. 

May 19: Meeting of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, at Boston. 

May 19-20: Northwestern District 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S., at Mitchell, 
S. D. 

May 20: Atlantic District meeting, 
W. A. B. F. M. S., at Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 25-27: New England District 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S., at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

May 26: Meeting of the board of 
managers of the Publication Society, at 
Philadelphia. 

June (third week): Meeting of the 
executive committee of the Publication 
Society, in Philadelphia. 

June 15-21: Annual meeting of the 
board of managers of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society, at La Fayette 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 21: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 21:. New York District meeting, 
W. A. B. F. M. S.. and W. A. B. H. M. 
Sent) builalo, Ne Y. 

June 21-22: Meeting of the board of 
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WHY NOT READ UP ON 
RELIGION? 


A MORE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL 
ORDER 
By Henry Sloane Coffin 


_ Concrete proposals for immediate adop- 
tion by Christians in their daily contact 
with their fellow are here offered in suc- 
cessive sections dealing with the Christian 
as producer, as consumer, as owner, as in- 
vestor and as employer and employee. $1.00 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS: 


NEW TESTAMENT ABRIDGED 


By R. G. Moulton 


Aims to facilitate the READING of the 
New Testament with ease and connected 
interest by Youth. Intended to give its 
readers a sure grasp of each writing as a 
whole. A new work. Zan 


THE INFLUENCE OF ANIMISM 
ON ISLAM 
By S. M. Zwemer 


The debasing pagan practices grouped 
here under the term Animism are the 
working creed of over half the human race. 
Whether Islam shall perpetuate or Chris- 
tianity destroy them becomes a matter of 
grave world concern. $2.00 


A SERVICE OF LOVE IN WAR TIME 


American Friends’ Relief Work in Europe, 1917-19 


By Rufus M. Jones 


Author of “The World Within” and “The 
Inner Life,” ete. 

The story of the Mission of love and 
Service, surprising in extent and effective- 
ness, which members of the Society of 
Friends carried on during the critical years 
of the war and afterwards. $2250) 


A JEWISH VIEW OF JESUS 


By H. G. Enelow 


Author of “The War and the Bible” 

The Jewish Interest in yeas The Jewish 
Heritage of Jesus; The Jewish Character- 
istics of Jesus; The Jewish Elements in 
Jesus’ Teaching; Jesus and Jewish History; 
The Modern Jewish Attitude to Jesus, etc., 
etc. $1.25 


ITEMS FOR YOUR NEXT ORDER 


Fitch: Can the Church Survive?....$ .80 
McAfee: The Christian Faith and the 
New Day 
Cope: Education for Democracy..... 
Pratt: The Religious Consciousness.. 3 
Ward: The New Social Order...... 2.50 
Streeter: The Spirit 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


HILDREN'S DAY 


MUSIC 


Samples free to Superintendents, Pastors or Committees 
CHILDREN’S DAY HELPER, No. 6, 15c each 
Other Helpers at same price. 50c for 4 different books. 


HALL-MACK CO. eee Arch Street, 
ADAM GEIBEL CO.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Second 


Hand Theological Books 


WRITE TO SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
Over 50,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock 
WE BUY AND SELL . 
Correspondence Solicited 


Schulte’s Book Store * 345% Fauth Ave 


ANNUITIES 
. and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2959 Vernon 

Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


American Baptist Publication Society, 

Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign "Mission Soci- 
ety. George B. Huntington, Treasurer: 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W_ 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WANT ADS 


CALIFORNIA FLOWER BEADS: Thirty- 
four styles, twelve colors. List and bead 
samples free. Sample chain 40 cents. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. Parrent, 1328 Ap- 
pleton St., Long Beach, Cal. 


WANTED—MORE PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
TO LECTURE. We furnish Chautauqua 
Lectures, and help you to get started. 
Write for “Special Addresses for Special 
Sa ob Public Speakers’ Supply, Ridg- 
way, Pa. 


SIX PER CENT INTEREST CERTIFI- 
CATES. $100 or more left with us for six, 
nine or twelve months, earns 6 per cent in- 
terest. Your deposit is guaranteed by the 
state of North Dakota, under the Guarantee 
of Deposit Fund. People’s State Bank, 
Sanish, N. D. 


TITHING EVANGELISM 


through the Robinson Lyceum and Trav- 
elogue Lectures. Rey. A. T. Robinson, M. 
D., author of ‘‘Why They Fail,” 
: . A. T. Robinson, Fellow Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, 

eler, lecturer and journalist. Representative 
250 newspapers and seventy magazines. 
First-hand information world conditions and 
needs. Beautiful dissolving views. Sunday 
to Friday, Results financial and spiritual, 
real and lasting. Address Baptist Head- 
quarters, Lansing, Mich. 


world trav- 


managers of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 22: Woman’s Preliminary Day. 
Morning program in charge of the W. 
A. B. H. M. S.; afternoon program in 
charge of the W. A. B. F. M. S.; evening 
program in charge of the W. W. G., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 23-30: Northern Baptist conven- 
tion, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 1-4: International B. Y. P. U. 
convention, at Toronto, Canada. 

July 6: Meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the Foreign Mission Society, at 
New York City. 

July 19: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society. 


Summer Schools and Assemblies 


(Continued from page 491) 
the great kingdom tasks, the alchemy of 
the Spirit changed her doubt to faith, 
timidity to courage and turmoil to 
peace. 

“Say, that was a great lecture we had 
this morning, wasn’t it?” 

“Surest thing you know! You ought 
to have material enough now for six 
months’ sermons.” 

“How did you guess it?” 

“O, you are only one of twenty-eight 
preachers here on the grounds being 
made over and rested and enthused these 
days—and filling their notebooks, too, 
with the cream of it all for use next 
winter,’ the One Who Knew replied, as 
he walked off smiling broadly to himself, 
as he remembered that the industrious 
note-taker was frequently referred to as 
“one of the most powerful and original 
of our Baptist preachers.” 

These are but cross-sections of testi- 
monies offered by thousands of delegates 
attending Baptist summer assemblies 
each year. We append a list of those which 
will be held in the various sections of the 
Northern Baptist Convention the coming 
season. Churches and Sunday schools 
should plan now to choose their dele- 
gates, paying the expenses of these at 
least in part. State directors and secre- 
taries will gladly furnish information re- 
garding the plans and requirements of 
each conference. 

An educated church means trained 
leaders. The summer school is the be- 
ginning of training for many leaders in 
many churches. 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 


Colorado: Denver, July 4-9. 

New Jersey: Hightstown, July 1-8. 

3. Northeastern Pennsylvania: Lewis- 
burg, July 5-12. 

4. Western Pennsylwania: Ridgeview, 
July 12-19. 

5. Illinois: Alton, July 12-18. 

6. Kansas: Ottawa, July 19-28. 

7. Iowa: Iowa Falls, July 22-Aug. 1. 

8. New York: Keuka Park, July 26- 
Aug. 1. 

9. Ohio: Granville, July 30-Aug. 8. 

10. Indiana: Franklin, Aug. 1-7. 

11. Sowth Dakota: Madison, Aug. 1-8. 

12. West Virginia: Philippi, Aug. 2-9. 

18. Missouri: Arcadia Heights, Aug. 
5-17. 

14. Wisconsin: Green Lake, Aug. 13-22. 

15. Eastern Pennsylvania:  College- 

ville, Aug. 238-30. 
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16. New England: Ocean Pay 
Aug. 25-Sept. 3. " 

17. Hastern Washington: 
D’Alene, July 20-30. 

18. Western Washington: PB 


Aug. 10-20. ‘ 
19. Northern California: Asi 
Aug. 16-26. 
20. Idaho: (?) Jul 
Open Forum 


(Continued from page 487) 
and that makes Chicago the logica 
for the general meeting. 

There should be the wisest con 
tion had before any move is made 
will tie us up to the far East. Th 
West is certain to be heard fror 
nothing should be done to antagor 
Rather, if any changes are made 
should be in line with the policy o 
ing it easier for all our people to | 
pate in the management and direc 
our societies, without great sacri 
time and money. a 

Let us not forget the old fable 
camel hiding his face in the sa 
fear it might apply to some. W 
brethren on the Pacific Coast, : 
from New York than Hurope is, wl 
to pay the bills. Why make it har 
them to come where the discussion 
and the decision made? 

Chicago, Il. W. G. Brn 


Flashes from the Fiel 


(Continued from page 486) 
called his cabinet together to an 
the budget and see what could b 
about it. After a few explanat 
marks, I exhibited an improvised 
on which I showed what the givil 
cent a day, 2 cents, 3, 4, 5, 10° 
would amount to in five years. | 
summed the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10 and 
found what 40 cents a day would : 
to. I suggested that 40 cents a da; 
by thirty-one members would am 
$22,568 in five years, putting us § 
over the top, our apportionment 
$22,500. Then, in oriental fash 
pastor I went before the shee 
pledged myself for 40 cents a day; 
followed, some offering 80 cents 
and in less than ten minutes W 
nearly $15,000 definitely pledgé 
present we have more than the al 
guaranteed. It is the easiest ™ 
ever tried to raise. The chureh 
happy over the results it unani 
voted an increase of salary. Thi! 
second increase within eight mon 
put on the drive April 25 to May 
church will always be grateful fi 
the New World Movement has 4 
He | 


Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN iy 
“ SOCIETY 
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23, 1920, and succeeding days, to 
any reports that shall be then * 
elect officers and members of the 
mapegere and to, transact any fA 

that may properly come be U 
Dated Boston, April 13, 1920. ‘By 
the board of managers, 
WituiaM B. LipP 
Recording Se 
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THE Baptist is three months old. Our readers will be 
‘glad to know that during this brief period 11,996 new 
‘annual subscriptions have been received. This means 3998 
per month and 153 for every working day. 


By a new subscription we mean a subscription which did 
‘not appear on any of the lists of the papers forming our 
basic subscription—the Standard, the Pacific Baptist, Zion’s 
Advocate or the Journal and Messenger. 


In. addition to these new annual subscriptions, we have 
a large number of short-term subscriptions. In the states 
which are making the most rapid progress, the churches 
have been encouraged to get as many annual subscriptions 
as possible and then to make up other lists of three and 
six months’ orders. 


Our average paid circulation has been for the fourteen 
issues 51,303. The total number of copies reaches nearly 
\three-quarters of a million. 


The State Men 


A band of men more loyal thar our state convention 
leaders could not be found. To them is largely due the 


‘credit for the splendid subscription showing THe Baptist 
is making. 


1 


heavy upon them, but in some way they have found time 
to care for the interests of the paper which more and more 
must become the great unifying agency within the de- 
nomination, 


The Associations 


The annual meetings of the local associations furnish 
the opportunity to reach the churches which have not se- 
cured their fair share of 100,000 subscriptions. Let “One 
in Ten” be the war cry. A copy of Tuer Baptist for every 
ten members on the church roll. Associational program 
committees can help by providing for an address and a 
conference on ways and means of going over the top in 
the subscription campaign. In hundreds of associations 
there are churches with a copy of THr Baprist in every 
family. 


Although Others Fail, Try The Baptist 


Mr, A. O. Thompson of Lurie, Thompson and Kohn, im- 
porters, Chicago, used our Want Column in seeking a house 
girl. He writes: 
a house girl. Kindly cancel the order for the next two in- 


sertions and send me a bill for the past two. 
tained the desired 
obliged to you.” 


“You have instructions to run an ad for 


I have ob- 
results through this ad and am sure 
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ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The Geneal Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHANGEABLE 
BULLETINS 


Five styles. Five sizes of letters. 


Special prices. 
ee 


MULTIBE 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Nekares S. Wabash Ave. 
W By ‘‘MOVIE” and still pro- 


jection. LANTERNS sold 
and rented. Our Slide Li- 
brary includes the ‘‘S. S. 
Special slides made to order from 
Under- 


x 


Pace Cartoons.” 
your pictures or negatives. Write for bulletins. 
wood Chicago Agency and Depository. 


EO. W. BOND SLIDE CO 


G . 
Room B, 14 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 

| DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17___ Greenville, Ill. 


Bring people tochurch, Their cl i 
\ if sustained, far-reaching tones 1 area ae ae 


Of good. Your church should have one. Durability - 
45 c . Du ity guar. 
og.& buying p! tree. 


anteed. Inexpensive. Art catal lans 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.Dept, B.99Cincinnat.o 
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Fresh from the Field 


In a recent sermon on the theme, 
“Can We Still Be Baptists?” Rev. Riech- 
ard E. Day of the Riverside Church 
(Cal.) took the sensible position that the 
Interchurch Movement means coopera- 
tion and not organic union. Said Mr. 
Day: “The very soul of the Christian 
faith is loyalty to great convictions. 
And when you tie up in one bundle a 
Baptist who will lightly lay aside im- 
mersion; a Methodist who will give up 
his bishops, and an Episcopalian who 
will blithely surrender the choice ideal 
of apostolic succession, you will have a 
combination so far denatured in spirit- 
ual power as to total precisely one well- 
made cipher. Such an organization could 
never be the nurturing mother of spirit- 
ual giants.” 

When Pillsbury Academy opens its 
doors next fall, it will receive only boys. 
This excellent secondary school has been 
co-educational throughout its entire his- 
tory, and the change will be regretted 
especially by Minnesota Baptist parents 
who have daughters to be educated. 
However, the change seems to be in 
keeping with present tendencies in sec- 
ondary education, and it is believed that 
the large successes of the past will be 
surpassed in the days to come. 


Leslie E. Gould was ordained at Sid- 
ney, N. Y., on April sid. saRevaew aed: 
Clough served as moderator of the coun- 
cil and Rev. B. L. Bixby as clerk, while 
Rev. C. A. Winters preached the ordina- 
tion sermon. 


In the calendar of the Broadway 
Church, Denver, Dr. Geo. E. Burlingame, 
pastor, appear some words which are 
exceedingly pertinent: “Stewardship is 
a principle of lifelong operation. If you 
are a Christian for life, you should also 
be a missionary in spirit and in offer- 
ings, for life. Why then should you 
hesitate to make your pledge to cover 
the 208 weeks of the period of the New 
World Movement? If you make possible 
the sending of a missionary in 1920, do 
you wish him to remain at work in 
1921? We simply cannot raise the $100,- 
000,000 on the basis of pledges for one 
year only. Let us do the thing splen- 
didly and make sure of victory by pledg- 
ing for the full term.” 


The department of evangelism of the 
Home Mission Society has arranged for 
a conference and retreat, similar to 
those held at Atlantic City and Denver, 
to be held at Buffalo on the Sunday and 
Monday preceding the Northern Baptist 
Convention. <A full notice will be found 
on another page of this issue. 


According to figures compiled by the 
Interchurch survey, the average salary 
of ministers in California is $1800, in 
New Jersey, $1276, in Massachusetts, 
$1264, and in New York, $1236, while 
Kentucky has the distinction of paying 
the smallest average salary—$562. Sev- 
enty-one ministers in the United States 
are reported to receive salaries of $5000 
or more; 7299 range between $500 and 
$1000, while 2653 receive less than $500. 


Out of 125 men in the college depart- 
ment of Shanghai College, twenty-five 
are expecting to enter the ministry. 
Pres. White says this is a larger num- 
ber than is to be found in any other 
coilege in China. 


Rev. A. F. Colver, formerly of Black- 
foot, Ida., has entered upon his work 
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with the Grace Church, Spokane, Wash 
Mr. Colver has made an enviable recor 
as a man who brings things to pass, — 

The building of our church at Inde 
pendence, Iowa, was destroyed by fir 
on April 10. We are told that it canno’ 
be replaced for less than from $35,00/ 
to $40,000, and it was insured for les; 
than $6000. The Christian spirit o 
brotherhood found beautiful illustratior 
when the Methodist church of the cit 
sent a letter of sympathy accompanie 
by a gift of $2000. 

One of our pastors gives a gentl 
nudge to some of his brother ministers 
as follows: “I know a good number o 
ministers who have no conscience abou 
answering letters of inquiry, even whe 
these are accompanied with the neces 
sary stationery and postage. They ar 
lacking in business integrity. Yet non 
can preach more eloquently than the 
upon ethical questions. In the busines 
world they would not last long; the 
would go the way of all derelicts. I 
writing thus I do not wish to be cor 
strued as ‘knocking the cloth. I wis 
simply to bring out the fact that we, a 
ministers, are in danger of forgettin 
that there are laymen who are quit 
our superiors when it comes to certai 
very essential elements of character.” | 


Our genial friend, Dr. E. P. Fari 
ham, whose long and effective servic 
for the kingdom of God is known t 
hosts of our readers, is now ministerin 
to the community church at Great Nec! 
IN “Ye 

The Messenger, the organ of the Ge 
eral Baptists, in its issue of April : 
had this interesting note in its editori 
columns: “In all this agitation of tl 
Centenary Movement during the pa 
months, the Messenger has received on 
one communication in opposition to | 
Words of approval have come from é 
parts of the denomination. We can s 
this: Should there be a failure, or pa 
tial failure, in any respect, it won't |! 
through opposition, but through ind 
ference.” Happy editor! | 


Dr. W. Graham Scroggie, pastor of : 
Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh, Scotlan 
successor to Joseph W. Kemp, is Co} 
ing to America to spend the summe 
He will be in this country three montl 
from June 20 to Sept. 20. Dr. A. | 
Dixon describes him as “the greate 
Bible expositor in Great Britain.” : 
Scroggie expects to give his time to ¢ 
ference work, and the engagement 
his time is with Dr. W. B. Riley 
Minneapolis. . 


Miss Emilie Bretthauer, M.D., a m 
ical missionary of the W. A. B. F. M. 
in China for fifteen years, has just | 
turned home on furlough. She reach 
Chicago safely on April 22 and is 0 
the guest of Mrs. M. Shirk at 5539 Blas 
stone Ave., Chicago. A Chinese dint 
party was given in honor of Dr. Br 
thauer by the Chinese Baptist stude 
in the university. She expects to 
main in Chicago for some time so tl 
she can see more of her Chinese bi 
Herman C. E. Liu, who is a gradu 
student of the University of Chicago 


Dr. L. R. Glover of England, author é 
lecturer, whose books have won for 
a host of admirers in America, 
spend the summer in this country. 
5-23 he will be at Chautauqua, and 
rest of the summer at the University 
Chicago. This is a rare opportunity - 
ministers who are planning to do 80: 
studying during their summer vacati 
to get into touch with one of the gr' 
scholars of our day. | 


J 
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Gift to New York Bible Society 


HE gift of a building to the New York Bible Society for 
a permanent home is announced. The property, a four- 
y building, with basement, 5 E. Forty-eighth St., on a lot 
1 a frontage of twenty-six feet and worth $300,000, comes 
4 the estate of James Talcott. Accompanying the deed, 
‘ch was handed to Dr. George William Potter, general secre- 
_ of the New York Bible Society, was this memorandum: 
‘recognition of the active interest which Mr. James Talcott 
always taken in the distribution of the scriptures, this 
ding is given to the New York Bible Society by the estate 
-ames Talcott.” 
Work will begin immediately upon plans which have been 
voved for the reconstruction of the building with a stone 
‘t which will bear the title, “New York Bible Society, Tal- 
Building,’ with the open Bible above this. The build- 
is to be popularly known as the “New York Bible House.” 


th Honor Conferred on Baptist Missionary 


VEN at this late day there are few who know the high 
‘order of the service of our missionaries in foreign coun- 
; and its varied nature. Another instance of the recogni- 
of this in high places is the awarding of the Kaiser-i-Hind 
| Medal to Rev. Ola Hanson, our missionary at Namkum, 
ma. Dr. Hanson is on furlough in this country now and has 
mtly received a letter from the Jieutenant-governor of 
ma informing him of the award. 

‘The order of the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal was instituted by 
l warrant of the British government in 1900, and repre- 
s to the civil service of India what the Victoria Cross does 
he military, being awarded to men and women who have 
ributed to the “advancement of the public interests” of 
Indian empire along educational, social, moral and other 
military lines. The medal of the first class is of gold and 
warded by King George himself upon recommendation of 
‘secretary of state for India. ‘The second class medal, of 
ur, is awarded by the governor general of India. 

Part of the service bringing Dr. Hanson this honorable 
‘netion was the reducing of the language of the Kachins, 
(people among whom he worked, to writing, and the pub- 
‘ng of a spelling book, a reader, a grammar and a diction- 
In that tongue. He also published the New Testament 
‘Part of the Old Testament and a hymn-book. The policy 
ae English government has always been to promote the 
Teement of the peoples under its rule, and it has been 
< to appreciate and recognize work which has helped 
‘Tds this end. 

Dr. Hanson is a native of Sweden, but was educated in 
‘United States, being graduated from Colgate Theological 
‘nary in 1890 and receiving his doctorate from Colgate in 
' He also studied at the University of Chicago. He has 
' in Burma for thirty years, working among the Kachins, 
‘dwell in the hills in the northern part of the province. 


Memphis Noon Meetings 


"ERY week since January, 1914, a noon prayer meeting 
‘has been held in the Central Baptist Church, Memphis, 
During this time 140,000 meals have been given away, 
(es financial assistance extended to those in trouble. No 
‘tation for funds is made, the work being supported by 
tary gifts. In a recent folder the following interesting 
ent is related: 
‘A large number of people gathered in the Noon Prayer 
‘ng room April 5 to attend the funeral services of Capt. 
it the last surviving member of the Jesse James gang. 
‘S$ Sbecial request the services were held in the Noon Meet- 
00m. For two years he has been taking a special de- 
| Mm attending the meeting whenever possible. He was 
ia of the Sam Bass gang in Texas in the year 1878. 
| 


They undertook to rob a bank at Round Rock. Somebody had 
tipped them off to the Texas Rangers, and everyone of the 
bandits was killed except Dalton. Mr. C. W. Richmond, a 
member of the Texas Rangers at that time, read about forty 
years later the little book published by Dalton of his life. In 
this he saw that the ex-bandit was ncw living in Memphis. 
He came there to visit him and was brought by Bro. Dalton 
to the Noon Meeting. The ex-Texas Ranger and the ex-bandit 
stood together on the rostrum one day making testimony for 
the Jesus by whom they were saved and in whom they stood 
united.” 


Recruiting for the Ministry in China 


HE week of May 16-22 has been set apart by the Student 
Volunteer Movement of China as a time for special prayers 

and united effort to recruit volunteers for the ministry. Many 
who have been graduated from mission schools as earnest 
Christians are now in business, and it is hoped that some of 
these may be induced to enter upon specific Christian work. 


INTENSIVE “SCHOOL” OF VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL THE- 
ORY AND PRACTICE HELD AT KANSAS CITY APRIL 5-9 


In 170 schools there are now 8500 Christian students, and 
scores of these young men should be led into the ministry. 
American Christians are asked to join in intercession that 
this movement may be richly blessed of God. 


Babson versus Smoot 


A LL good citizens are rallying to the support of Roger W. 

Babson in his fight with Sen. Smoot. The following ex- 
tract from Mr. Babson’s recent letter to the senator is worthy 
of most careful consideration by everyone interested in good 
government: 

“Is your attack due to my opposition to the censorship 
which you hold and my determination to end it? For some 
time you and your associates have tried to hold an invisible 
control over a large portion of the Washington news. This is 
unfair to the newspapers of the country. This forced the 
government bureaus to issue bulletins of their own and left a 
field for a central publication such as the United States Bulle- 
tin, which I control and which you are attacking. This bulle- 
tin serves all the departments alike and publishes material 
which for one reason and another, does not interest the news- 
papers. For some time this development has worried you 
and your associates. You have seen your control drifting away, 
while at the same time the government officials were continu- 
ally expressing themselves with more freedom. Therefore 
you had attached to a recent appropriation bill a rider which 
requires all government bulletins to receive the O. K. of your 
committee, namely, the joint committee on printing, before 
they can be published. This means practically that they must 
receive your personal O. K. In no country—not even Russia 
or Germany—has there been given to any man such power 
to censor government officials. I have systematically opposed 
such censorship. My life and work have been devoted to 
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securing facts and giving them to the business interests of 
America. Knowing this, you naturally fear the United States 
Bulletin. It is the only publication of its kind which you 
cannot censor. You doubtless are also displeased with the 
report which I issued on June 30, 1919, at the close of my 
work as director of the information and education service ot 
the Department of Labor, in which I fully discussed this 
entire question of a free press.” 

It is bad enough for any one man to have sucha control over 


government news, but to think that he is a Mormon! Certainly 
the Christian churches of America have been asleep to allow 
such a thing to happen. Hither the law should be repealed or 
clse Sen. Smoot should resign from the committee. The law 
in question will be found in Section 11 of Public Act Number 
314, approved March 1, 1919. 


Southern Baptist Convention 


~ OUTHERN Baptists desiring to attend the Southern Bap- 
>) tist Convention in Washington, D. C., can secure identifica- 
tion certificates enabling them to take advantage of the re- 
duced railway rates by writing to Mr. Hight C. Moore, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Raising the Salaries of Baptist Teachers 


HERB are 2087 teachers in the eighty-eight Baptist schools 

and colleges and seminaries in the bounds of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. They are a noble body of men and women 
giving their lives to their high and sacred task, unsparing of 
their strength and pains, and finding their compensation in 
large measure in their work and its ministry to the young lives 
committed to their charge. Respecting financial remuneration, 
they have been for the most part pitiably underpaid. Their 
salaries have ranged from $1000 to $4000, according to the 
size of the schools in which they are employed. In the smaller 
schools they have received from $1200 to $1800, and in the 
larger and higher institutions, from $2500 to $4000. Rarely 
is the latter figure exceeded. 

Will not every Baptist rejoice to know that the period 
of this injustice begins to draw to a close? The New World 
Movement means, with all the rest, increased pay for these 
faithful and self-denying servants of the churches. Of the 
$30,000,000 to be devoted to our educational work, $18,000,000 
will be used for endowments, which means that $900,000 annu- 
ally will be applied to the raising of teachers’ salaries. 

Indeed, many of our institutions have already during the 
past year given their teachers a material increase. Others 
have been waiting for the victorious close of the $100,000,000 
Campaign to do the same. 

The happy consciousness of contributing to such a right- 
ing of the injustice of long years is a large part of the joy 


cf giving now. 
Havana Y. M.C. A. 


LETTER from the secretary of the Havana Y. M. C. A. 
Hl contains a warning to young men who are looking towards 
Cuba as a place where they may find remunerative employ- 
ment: 


“The word ‘Cuba’ when translated into English means 
bucket or pail. The American magazines are printing much 
regarding the beauties of Cuban weather and the ease with 
which men obtain plenty of the aforesaid drops. Should you 
drop into the Havana Y. M. C. A. most any hour of the day 
you might think this association was an adjunct to some of 
Havana’s bar rooms. However, the men only come to the 
association because they know they have a friend there, and 
many of them get a chance to sober up and get on their feet 
again. This is a Cuban “Y” primarily, but it does the best 
it can for the American boys here. If through the columns 
of the Association you could send word to all our associations 
warning young men about coming to Havana unless they have 
plenty of money to tide them over while learning the language, 
or enough to get kack home on, I am sure it would be a 
great service to many who are now coming. Jobs may be 
plentiful and money free and easy in Cuba, but they might 
as well be 10,000 miles from the States and expect to get by 
without a knowledge of the language of that country as to 
come to Havana and expect to find easy sailing without a 
knowledge of Spanish. 

_ ““We have literally scores of American boys constantly be- 
sieging the American consulate, legation and our association 
for help. Dozens of our American boys have been walking the 
streets night after night because of being unable to pay their way 
back or too much under the influence of liquor to hold down 
a position. I invite you to come speedily and make us a visit, 
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or something with too much. kick. Havana is full of 
in league with the cafes, which, as you know, are locat 
every corner—usually three or four on every plock. The 
doing their best to see that American fellows are given 1 
usually strong brands of drink in order to put them ut 
in a hurry. Every day they go to the lock-up, or come he 
with bruised faces, pockets cut open and money and passpo 
gone. Jerry McCauley or Harry Monroe never had anya 

An Appreciation 


on some of the things we see here.” 
eho April number of the Review published by the Hollywoc 
(Cal.) Church is in the nature of a farewell and test 
monial to the retiring pastor, Dr. John Snape. It contains 
tarewell message from Dr, Snape, warm and loving as the bj 
heart from which it comes. When it comes to appreciatic 
of the good pastor who is leaving for Oakland, each one of t 
thirty-three is a little more glowing than any of the other 
When you get such men as Gifford, Francis, Brougher ar 
Cummings—not to mention the other twenty-nine—turned loo; 
on the agreeable task of telling good things about John Snap 
you have some “praise book.” } 
Tue Baprist was not invited to join in this chorus of a 
proval, so we are compelled to sing a solo. Dr. Snape has e@ 
deared himself to the members of THe Baptist staff by b 
sunny letters from “Sunny Southern California,” and we Shi 
follow him with our love and our prayers as he goes to tl 
duties of his new pastorate. | 


A Note from Dr. Keen 


R. W. W. KEEN, referring to the quotation from Darwi 

“You might as well try to convert cattle,” appearing | 
Dr. Franklin’s article, “From the Depths of the Jungle,” | 
Tue Baptist for April 10, calls attention to the change whi 
evidently took place in Darwin’s attitude toward missior 
In his “Life and Letters,” American edition (pp. 307, 30% 
Darwin says, “I shall feel proud if your committee [of tr 
South American Missionary Society] think fit to elect me i 
honorary member.” Writing to Admiral Sullivan (an old co: 
panion on the “Beagle”’), he acknowledged that his earli 
position was wrong and enclosed a check for five pounds, s 
fact,” says Dr. Keen, “he became a regular annual contribut 
down to at least 1881.” In his journal on the “Beagle” (p. 42 
he wrote, “The lesson of the missionary is the enchante) 
wand.’ Dr. Keen asks for the page reference where Darw 
wrote “You might as well try to convert cattle.” 


Benedict College . 
HIS honored institution, located at Columbia, 8. C., is) 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary in connection with t 

commencement May 16-20. | 
In connection with the graduation of students from G 

different departments, addresses will be delivered by Robert . 

Moore, professor of German at Colgate University, Dr. A. | 

Hobart of Crozer Theological Seminary, and Dr. Frank | 


Smith, chairman of the education committee of the Americ} 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 


Take Notice | 


1 beeen or laymen who are planning to go to Eure: 
this summer as representatives of their respective ru 


are requested to confer with Dr. C. A. Macfarland, secreti 
of the Federal Council, 105 E. Twenty-second St., New Y¢ 
City, Room 612. Oh, ae: * . . 


At the Sunday morning service of the Fifth ave 
Church, New York City, on the first day of the drive, duri 
the discussion of the raising of the church quota of $187,5) 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., offered to give dollar for dol! 
of what the church would raise up to $500,000, The chu 
immediately voted to increase its quota to $1,000,000, 2 
$779,250 was pledged at once, before the drive began. 

* * * } 


Christian Fellowship at Indiana Harbor, Ind., to know 
purpose of the building. © q 
‘Ts it for Christians only?” . 
“No, it is for everybody.” 7 
“OQ, we are so glad, because if it were only for Christié 
we could not come. We are Jewish.” . 


One day two little girls came into Katherine oN 
{ 


Spiritual Illiteracy 


PFVHE Interchurch World Movement has pub- 
lished the results of a survey made for the 
urpose of ascertaining what is being done for the 


eligious training of the young. The findings do 
ot make pleasant reading, but nothing is to be 
vained by shutting our eyes to the facts. If we are 
‘oo remedy defects, we must know what is wrong. 
Jo one can read this report without feeling that the 
Protestant churches of the United States are la- 
aentably weak at the point where they should be 
trongest. Even if we assume that a more extended 
uryvey may serve to modify the unfavorable diag- 
osis contained in this one, the undeniable facts 
ere presented will make impossible any large 
jeasure of satisfaction with present conditions. 
We are told in this report that out of 53,000,000 
ersons in the United States under twenty-five 
ears of age, 69.3 per cent are receiving no instrue- 
ton in morals and religion. In our own denom- 
iation—the Northern Baptist Convention—the 
roportion of Sunday school pupils to the member- 
hip is only 83.5 per cent. When we consider how 
jany of the children in our Sunday schools are 
rom non-Baptist homes, these figures cannot be 
onsidered as in any measure encouraging. The 
ews are reported to furnish 335 hours of religious 
istruction annually to their children, the Roman 
‘atholics 200, and the Protestants twenty-four. 
ome may be disposed to question the accuracy of 
iese figures, knowing as they do that Jewish chil- 
ren in large numbers attend our public schools. 
{the survey includes only those Jewish organiza- 
ons which maintain parochial schools, the statis- 
¢s are hardly trustworthy. Twenty-four hours 
wv Protestant pupils is figured, we judge, on the 
asis of one-half hour of Sunday-school instruction 
mw -each of forty-eight Sundays in the year—a 
mewhat unsafe basis for reliable estimate. 

_ Turning to finance, the report says that out of 
very dollar raised by Protestants for religious 
arposes, only 2 cents is devoted to Sunday-school 
‘pense. T’o add to our chagrin, the report declares 
vat one-half of the pupils in our Sunday schools 
‘tend less than half the time. The indictment 
fought against Protestant Christianity is that we 
‘e ignoring the religious training of the young. 
‘These statistics serve to emphasize what thought- 
! people had recognized already. This is not 
“ws, for we have been talking about it for years 
‘id have been trying to better conditions. Some 
iM fancied that it is possible to use the public 
hools for the purpose of inculeating moral and 
ligious truth. They would have the Bible, or at 
ast Selections from it, read as part of the regular 
ereises of each day. Thus far any attempt to do 
Is has resulted in such bickering, not to say hit- 
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terness, that the experiment has usually failed. In 
some cases voluntary attendance upon religious ex- 
ereises held in school buildings, but outside of regu- 
lar school hours, has encouraged those interested 
to believe that here is a partial solution at least 
of this difficult problem. The city of Evanston, 
Ill., is now trying out a plan of this kind with most 
gratifying success. It is evident, however, that we 
cannot safely depend upon the public school to fur- 
nish any large measure of the religious training 
which our children should receive. 

The church school is an established and honored 
institution. With all of its defects, it has been of 
inestimable value. In a large percentage of our 
churches the Sunday school furnishes a majority 
of the accessions on profession of faith. Multitudes 
of Christian men and women gratefully acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to the Sunday school. 
While far from being as efficient as it ought to be 
it is doing more for our boys and girls than can 
be expressed through statistical tables. On the 
whole, we doubt if this ageney of the church has 
ever been more largely useful than it is today; but 
that is not saying that it cannot be greatly im- 
proved. If improvement is to be made, the church 
must give practical recognition to its importance. 
It must have time enough to function properly, 
which cannot be done if it is tucked in hetween a 
morning service and an early dinner. It must have 
competent leadership. Every pastor knows how 
difficult it is to induce any considerable number of 
church members to give continuous hard work to 
the Sunday school. The superintendent and teach- 
ers must have not only intelligence but love for the 
voung, and must be on fire with a passion to help 
im shaping young lives for God. 

When we come to the home we reach the place 
where young life is most profoundly affected and 
where religious training has its throne. It is just 
here that we find most reason for alarm. Family 
worship is fast disappearing. Christian parents 
are all too ready to turn over to other agencies that 
which it should be their joy to undertake. In many 
cases religion is so separated from everyday life, 
made so much a thing of days and places and ob- 
servances rather than of the spirit, that children 
grow up in Christian homes without feeling anv 
impulsion from the home life toward vital fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ. It is just here that those 
interested in religious training of the young meet 
their greatest difficulty. How are Christian homes 
to be made centers of real religious influence? . It is 
not in the dav school or in the Bible school that 
the solution of our problem is to be found, but in 
the home. When we have done our uttermost 
through schools we shall have fallen far short of 
attaining what is desired if the home fails to fur- 


Oke 
nish spiritual stimulus and religious training for 
‘ts children. A social worker for a non-religious 
organization was making a report of the homes 
which she had visited and of the conditions which 
she had found. After a somewhat harrowing pic- 
ture had been painted, she exclaimed, ‘¢What these 
homes need is God!’’? Is not that precisely what 
all homes need, whether in the slums or on the 
houlevards? If our Christian homes could be filled 
with the presence of God, all Christian parents 
sense his presence and interpret him to their ehil- 
dren, the problem of the Christian training of the 
voung would be measurably solved. 

The Interchurch report presents a stinging in- 
dietment when it says: ‘‘To three out of every five 
Protestant children the Protestant churches say, 
‘We are exceedingly sorry to say that we have no 
funds to guarantee you a religious education. Go 
your way. Grow up in spiritual illiteracy. Maybe 
when you are old we can spend a little money 
adult evangelistic campaigns to rescue you from 
lives of sin, but don’t ask now for money to keep 
vou pure.’ To the other two children, the chureh 
savs: ‘We are able to offer you twenty-four hours 
of religious instruction annually in schools usually 
taught by immature, untrained and unsupervised 
voluntary teachers. We hope to do a little better 
next year. Do the best you can, children, on half a 
dollar a year for spiritual nurture, and remember, 
if you ever to go to a Christian college we will then 
spend much more upon your training.’ ”’ 

If the report stopped here we might justly eriti- 
eize its authors for failing to furnish constructive 
suggestions. The program which it offers is: 


1. The securing and training of an army of religious 
teachers, both professional and volunteer. 

2. The creation of a curriculum for all grades of church 
schools. 

3. The establishment of week-day and: vacation schools 
of religion. 

|. The strengthening and vitalizing of the educational 
program of each local church. 

5. ‘The establishment of parent training classes in the 
interest of religious education in the home. 

6. The creation of community programs of religious 
education through which the church will use music, art, 
drama and recreation as ‘agencies for the spiritualizing of 
ideals of the whole community. 


7. The creation of a system of organization and sup- 
port which will be adequate to support a school system in- 
volving thousands of teachers and millions of students and 
costing billions of dollars. 

8. The creation of a system of supervision and control 
which will preserve denominational and local autonomy and 
still secure essential unity of program and policy for the 
entire nation. 


Some of these suggestions may be challenged, 
but we are glad to have them. Anything is better 
than indifference. When once the Protestants of 
America become fully awakened to the meaning of 
religious training of the young, not only to Chris- 
iianity but to the future of democracy, we shall no 
longer be content with the inadequate work now 
being done. 
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. On the Way et 

S these words are written, the great drive fo 
$100,000,000 is in progress. The final result 

so far as they may be reported by Monday noor 
May 3, will be found in another column of this issuc 
Our readers will not need to be told that these re 
ports are incomplete, or that the final results of thi 
undertaking may not be known for. weeks to come 
Not all churches were ready to go forward 0) 
the day set for beginning the canvass. In som 
cases the necessary information and conseque 
interest were lacking. We know of a church whos 
members, on the opening day of the drive, had re 
ceived no literature, no information from the pu 
pit, no impulse whatever toward participation i 
this enterprise. That condition has now been cor 
rected, but it will take time for that church to ge 
under way. 
Some churches fancied that they could improy 
upon the Standard Plan by substituting methods ¢ 
their own devising. In some cases this may aa 
worked; in many instances it has been a failur 
Not a few of these churches will revise their plan 
and do large things a little later on. | 
Inevitably, the canvass has conflicted with loc 
projects. In some instances churches had starte 
campaigns for needed enlargement of work on th 
local fields and could not see their way either to | 


postponement of their undertakings or to a con 
bination of the local with the general drive. Thes 
churches will not be content except as they find | 
real place in the general advance of our denomin: 
tion, and are sure to do their full share before tl 
books are finally closed. 

It must be remembered, also, that our territo1 
is large and conditions varied. What is accon 
plished easily by a city congregation living con 
pactly may be incaleulably difficult for a churc 
whose members are scattered over many miles 
{erritory. In some sections conditions on the ope 
ing day of the drive were exceedingly unfavorabl 
Not a few spunky rural churches ignored t! 
weather and turned ahead to success; but in sou 
instances this was impossible. Here again we mé 
look for generous offerings when these communiti 
have had time to accomplish that which it is in the 
hearts to do. | 

Even now the outlook is most cheering. Whi 
the $100,000,000 has not yet been fully raised, tl 
:pirit manifested makes success certain. Nevi 
in our history as a denomination has there be 
such a deep sense of stewardship as now. In tho: 
sands of cases men and women have come to a ni 
realization of their obligation and privilege in co 
nection with the work of building God’s kingdor 
Many who were indifferent have become intereste 
and many who were mildly interested have becon 
passionate in their devotion. 

A striking feature of the campaign is the bles 
ing that has come to those who have personal 
solicited pledges. Here is a by-product of va 
value which few of us had anticipated. Proba? 
not all who served on ‘‘teams’’ found the expel 
ence especially stimulating; but multitudes of me 
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‘d women will complete their work as canvassers 
hincreased faith in their fellow men, a new sense 
the value of the religion of Jesus, and enlarged 

ivotion to our common Lord. 


Bringing Home Our Soldier Dead 


NE can readily understand something of the 

perplexity of the parents of American sol- 
rs who died in France as they are called upon 
decide whether or not they shall bring the bodies 
their sons back to the home land. On one side 
natural instinct to have the bodies of our loved 
as rest in our own soil and with their kindred. 
/ most of us it is a sad privilege to visit now and 
ain the cemeteries where those whom we have 
‘ed and lost lie buried. On the other hand, it 
‘ms fitting that those who fell in the great war 
pee have their final resting place in the land 
ich they died to protect from the invader. 
When one thinks of the selfishness and commer- 
1 spirit which are sure to come to the surface in 
wmection with an effort to secure the shipment of 
| bodies of American soldiers to this country, 
»ean but hope that America’s soldier dead will 
allowed to sleep, undisturbed, where. they fell. 


| Be Patient - 


_ LETTER from one of our subscribers con- 
in tains a pithy phrase which we cordially com- 
nd to all who are irritated over the irregular 
dearance of the paper for which they have sub- 
ibed. Our friend says that ‘‘the average person 
“Snot appreciate the other fellow’s difficulties. ”’ 
man who wrote this had sent to us a fine list 
new subscribers, including himself. This was 
ie in February, and up to one week ago not one 
them had received a copy of Tur Baptist. He 
yte us, and we could understand what he meant. 
vestigation showed that all the names were on 
lists, and that the addresses were furnished 
our printers regularly. Something was wrong 
the printing office, in the Chicago Post Office or 
he other end of the line. We were as anxious to 
xe prompt delivery as our subscribers were to 
| their papers, but where the trouble was, who 
Id say? Now our friend writes that the spell 
oroken and ‘they are receiving their papers. 
der upon the other fellow’s difficulties and be 
tent with him. 


a Presidential Candidates 


| STRAW vote was taken recently in a group 
._of fourteen Baptist ministers and teachers, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover received half of the votes, 
. Wood, Gov. Lowden, Sen. Johnson and three 
Ts receiving one vote each. In the presidential 
being taken by the Literary Digest, a report 
veturns for the first two weeks shows approxi- 
‘ely 150,000 votes, Gen. Wood leading among Re- 
liean and Mr. McAdoo among Democratic can- 
tes. A noticeable feature of the poll is the 
aa of Democratic votes cast for Republican 
lidates and of Republican votes for Democratic 
lidates. Mr. Hoover is favored by 9260 Demo- 
Sand by 12,453 Republicans, while out of a poll 
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of 7568 votes for Gov. Edwards more than one-third 
were cast by Republicans. 

In view of his opposition to the league of na 
tions and of his alleged radicalism, the strength 
shown by Sen. Johnson is somewhat surprising. 
Gov. Coolidge of Massachusetts is the second choice 
of a large number of Republicans, and not a few 
believe that he is the ‘‘dark horse’’ who will finally 
canter across the line at the head of the string. 


The Troublesome Arab 


N the conference now going on at San Remo, the 

premiers of England, France and Italy face 

many difficulties, prominent among which are the 
claims made by the Arabs. 

During the war, Gen. Allenby received much 
needed aid in his Palestine campaign from Feisal, 
youngest son of Hussein, king of Hejaz. Now that 
Turkish power is broken, Feisal has been pro- 
claimed king of Syria, and his brother is given the 
kingdom of Mesopotamia. The Arabs are mani- 
festing a new national spirit and are evidently pro- 
posing to establish an Arab kingdom on the shores 
of the Red Sea. This interferes with the plans 
made by some of the western peoples. England 
would like a mandatory over Mesopotamia, France 
iooks longingly upon the northern part of Syria, 
while the Zionists propose to have Palestine if pos- 
sible. This makes an interesting but somewhat 
complicated situation. 

After receiving such valuable help from the 
Arabs, it would not look well for the Ententé to 
ignore what seems to be a reasonable claim of their 
allies. Neither can they afford to make enemies of 
the Arabs. England and France will be slow to 
pursue a line of action sure to bring them into 
another war in the near future, no matter how much 
superior they may be to their foe in resources. The 
religious factor must also be considered, as the 
Arabs are Mohammedans and a ‘‘holy war’’ is the 
last thing that either France or England desires. 

While it is difficult for us of America to under- 
stand the situation in all its complications, from 
this distance it looks as if the claims of the Arabs 
are well justified on the ground of simple fair play, 
and this, as well as expediency, should lead France 
and England to generous treatment of Arab aspira- 
tions. 

* * * 

The New World Movement has led many per- 
sons to use the same methods in financing the 
work of the kingdom that they use in financing their 
other interests. This is a decided gain. Thousands 
have found it necessary to ‘‘buy’’ homes in order 
to have a roof over their heads. The majority of 
these have ‘‘bought’’ their homes with a few dol- 
lars and a promise to pay. The weekly and 
monthly budgets of a multitude will now contain 
items covering a more proportionate payment for 
the comforts of home and the cause of Christ. 


Special attention is called to the advertisement 


on the inside of the back cover of this issue. No 
ehureh treasurer should fail to read it. 


Kangpokpi in Assam : 


THE B see ty 


The Opening of a New Baptist Mission Station | 
in the Native State of Manipur | 
| 


BY JOSEPH C. ROBBINS 


HE New World Movement campaign of the Northern Bap- three who had been awaiting baptism over a year. He describe: 


pe 


tists will enable our Foreign Mission Society to establish _ the sights as “glorious” and the people as “delightful.” 

new mission stations in sections of the great world The Assam Mission expects to establish at Kangpokpi , 

which are now practically untouched by Christianity. middle English school which will receive pupils from the trai 
Kangpokpi in Assam is just such_a place. Permission to locate ing school at Ukhrul and from the village schools establishe) 


a station here has recently been granted 
by the government of the native state of 
Manipur, and the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society faces new opportuni- 
ties for preaching the gospel to a section 
of the world which up to the present time 
has remained practically closed to Christi- 
anity. 

Rey. William Pettigrew, our mission- 
ary who was permitted in 1896 to locate 
at Ukhrul to do missionary work among 
the Tangkhul Nagas, was the first mission- 
ary to enter Manipur, The state as a 
whole has practically remained closed 
through all these years to any form of 
missionary work, there being only two out 
of the five divisional sections in which 
we have been allowed to work. Although 
the darbar, which is the local governing 
body, objected to our entering this new 
field, the maharaja was induced to veto 
the action of his darbar because of our 
promise to send Dr. G. G. Crozier, a medi- 
eal missionary, to be associated with Mr. 
Pettigrew. The service of Mr. Pettigrew 
in recruiting for the Indian Labor Corps 
some 2000 men among the Tangkhul Nagas 
and Kukis during the war also did much 
to win from the government permission A RUINED HINDU TEMPLE 
for this new «tation. IN MANIPUR 

From 1894 to 1912 Mr. Pettigrew was . 4 Christian church must take its place 


the only missionary allowed to live in the 


in other sections of the state. Man 
families in all parts of the state have a) 
ready expressed their intention of sené 
ing their boys to this school. A Europea; 
officer recently advised some inquirin| 
boys at the extreme north end of the stat; 
that they would do well to attend thi 
school at Kangpokpi. It is hoped in fiy 
years to have a large number of school 
among the 375 villages of Tangkhul Naga) 
and Kuki tribes. There is a strong d 
mand among the 75,000 members of thes 
two tribes for teachers, due largely to th 
reports and experiences of the labor corp) 
on their return from France. There i 
also a demand for education for girl] 
among the Kukis, who appear to be | 
better class of people than some of th 
other hill tribes. For this and _ othé 
reasons the missionaries are looking even 
ually for a school of higher grade for 2( 
boys and girls at Kangpokpi, and they e: 
pect to have half that number in th 
school within one year. It is hoped the 
the government, in order to encourage a 
tendance at the mission schools at Ukhr 
and Kangpokpi, will offer a few schola 
ships, although it is the purpose of tl 
missionaries to have the boys work fi 
fair wages three or four hours each dé 
to help pay their support. Something " 


also be found to enable the girls to | 


state of Manipur. Although he was not permitted to enter other partially self-supporting. After the plant is once establishe 
sections of the state, natives from all parts were permitted to there will be fruit, vegetables, rice and other products, togeth: 


attend the training school at 
Ukhrul, and many of these 


[ 
with live stock, which will a’ 
in the support of the schoo! 


upon returning home began 
preaching the gospel. Soon 
several Christian churches had 
sprung up throughout the sec- 
tions of the state where no 
missionary had ever _ been. 
Such a church grew up in Im- 
phal, the very capital of the 
state, in the midst of the 
strongest Hindu _ population, 
among whom the missionary 
is not allowed to do any kind 
of religious work. The Kukis, 
one of the two tribes among 
whom we are working in 
Manipur, have been especially 
active in this respect. They 
are more or less of a roaming 
tribe and are to be found in 
all parts of the state. They 
have been particularly effec- 
tive in preaching the gospel. 
On a recent tour through four 
of these Kuki villages, our 


medical missionary, Dr. G. G. A GROUP OF CHRISTIAN KUKIS FROM MANIPUR : support carried out by 

Crozier, formerly located at WHO SAW ACTIVE SERVICE IN FRANCE Pettigrew in Manipur and 
Tura, baptized 145 converts. The man seated is Ngulhao, whose remarkable experiences Dr. Crozier in the Garo Hil 
In one group he found twenty- have been so vividly described by Dr. W. E. Witter A central hospital will — 


As soon as it is possible it” 
planned to establish agrict 
tural and industrial trainin 

In spite of the peculii 
conditions under which v 
work in this native state, 
is well to emphasize and no 
the fact that boys and gil) 
from the three sections clos\ 
against the missionaries mé 
come to these higher gradi 
schools at Ukhrul sat Ka 
pokpi, and to the village schoc 
established in the two sectio: 
where we are allowed to wor 
These young people can thy 
return to their sections to 
independent, self-supporti 
educational and Christi 
work as much as they li 

The policy of the medi 
department of the missi 
will be in harmony with t 
methods looking towards § 
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eded where native workers will 
ceive training for work in the 
llages and in the hospital, Work 
r lepers will be carried on, and 
is hoped in time to have a 
yspital and a special force of 
orkers to take care of these 
ople. Special work will also be 
quired for tuberculosis patients. 
ost of the routine work could 
r performed efficiently by a 
yristian sub-surgeon with his 
oIpers and an American nurse, 
that the missionaries’ time 
uld be available for preaching 
id doing evangelistic work. 
‘The British officials have often 
‘own a keen interest in the work 
\ civilizing these hill people, and 
' is the opinion of the mission- 
lies that such a plant should be 


spect and attention of Europeans, 
Manipuris and hill people alike. 
In order properly to work this 
field and carry out the plans as 
outlined, another missionary fam- 
ily in addition to Mr. Pettigrew 
and Dr. Crozier will be needed to 
carry on the evangelistic work; 
and two women missionaries will 
be needed, one as a teacher and 
one as a nurse. For the erection 
of church buildings, homes for 
missionaries and native workers, 
schools, dormitories, hospitals, 
salaries of missionaries and na- 
tive workers, upkeep and general 
expenses of the station, about 
$80,000 will be required during 
the next five years. This is all 
included in the hundred million 
dollars of the New World Move- 


fected and such a policy main- 
ined as shall command the re- 


b N editorial in a recent number of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Review, published in Madras, India, contains much 
that is suggestive for Sunday-school teachers and those 
i interested in religious education in the home land. 
| The writer, in meeting the question that is often raised 
| to whether mission schools lay too great a stress upon Bible 
lady as a formal element in the curriculum, emphasizes a 
vase of Bible teaching not so often considered—the teacher’s 


'm personal reaction to the material taught. He says: 


' “Christian testimony is the telling of what the witness 


«4s found of God and his self-revelation in the Christ of 
wripture. Such testimony is the very essence of scripture 


aching, and this fact gives supreme value to the Sunday- 
‘hool teacher’s opportunity.” 

| John Mott has expressed the same thought when he says: 
he man who does not commune with Christ cannot communi- 
te Christ.” In all our schemes for better curricula, 
ore careful reading, adequate equipment and _ professional 
uning of teachers, we are losing sight of the fundamental 
Quisite of good Sunday-school teaching if we fail to require 
at the teacher himself have a personal discovery of Christ 
i communicate to his pupils. The editorial continues: 


| Our criticism of some experts in Sunday-school methods 
\ that, not remembering this element of supreme value and 
ing so clearly the increase in efficiency produced by good 
ethods, they hurl unsparing anathemas at all who neglect 
dagogical methods. There is scripture teaching which is 
3hly cultural in aim and results. There is scripture story- 
ling which is so carefully and artistically done as to be 
\lightfully entertaining; but any teaching which has not in 
| with these excellencies, a real testimony from the soul of 
'e teacher to the soul of the pupil is unworthy the name of 
‘ble teaching. Much Bible teaching in which these excellent 
\dagogical elements are almost or entirely lacking proves 
jain and again to have the highest spiritual value and the 
wer to save souls, because it is shot through with testimony. 
® have sometimes heard charged up against poor Sunday- 
‘1001 methods the fact that adolescent boys and girls become 

rd-hearted and drift away from religious restraints. We do 
Hs believe that such bad results are due primarily to poor 
| 


dagogical methods. In addition to the fact that youth as 
‘ll as other times of life is free to elect evil in place of good, 
i often does so in spite of all possible good influences, we 
‘lieve the hardening of young hearts can be traced to Bible 
\tching which has not in it the element of testimony.” 
| By all means let us have sound pedagogical methods, by 
‘ Means trained story-tellers, by all means graded materials, 
It let us guard with watchful and jealous vigilance that our 
ie ae be first of all those who are themselves in love with 
» Bible, convinced of its unique value, knowing from per- 
ial experience that it is able to build them up in the faith 
Jesus. The accusation to be brought against some teachers 
Bible departments correctly organized, magnificently 
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A MANIPUR MAIDEN WEAVING COTTON 
ON THE VERANDA OF HER HOME 


| On Bible Teaching 


By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


ment campaign. 
Boston, Mass. 


equipped, is that their pupils come through their training with- 
out any enthusiasm for the Book or intimate friendship with it. 
Its anatomy they have studied upon the dissecting table; its 
living lineaments they do not recognize. The article continues: 

“Truths of deepest personal moment, calculated to stir 
him who has felt them to the most earnest testimony concern- 
ing their value, if presented merely as matters for intellectual 
apprehension cannot but seem unreal or even repulsive. More- 
over, Bible study rigidly required tends to provoke hostile 
reaction against saving truth. Do we in our mission schools, 
by demanding that the teacher secure intellectual results and 
pass his pupils creditably in their Bible examinations, encour- 
age in the teacher the neglect of personal testimony to the 
religious truth he teaches?” 

This is true in all education. There are children whose 
eyes are permanently closed to the beauties of certain of Shake- 
speare’s plays because of the methods of the literary drillmaster 
in: the public schools. Others throw aside some priceless mas- 
terpiece upon which they have just passed a successful examina- 
tion with the exclamation, ‘I never want to see that old thing 
again!” The trouble was not in subject matter or in the high 
intellectual standards of the course; it was in the failure of 
the teacher to communicate his own spiritual appropriation 
of the masterpiece. 

If formalism controls the organization of the week-day 
church schools for Bible teaching now so rapidly organizing 
as adjuncts to public-school instruction, we shall be utterly dis- 
appointed in the results. Germany had well organized, 
thoroughly -supervised courses in the Bible as a part of her 
regular curriculum. The students who took these courses and 
passed these tests were not won for discipleship to Christ nor 
influenced to put the Bible in the foreground of their love and 
interest. The instruction was for the most part dead, lacking 
the personal testimony and conviction of the teacher. 


“Would not an hour or two a week of voluntary Bible 
study in mission schools, in which the element of testimony 
was magnified and the personality of the teacher put to the 
test of having to win the free codperation of the pupils, ac- 
complish more than five hours of required Bible drill now ac- 
complishes?” asks the editorial writer. Perhaps it is not a 
question between “required” and “voluntary,” but rather one 
of permeating both required and voluntary Bible courses with 
the one passion to win boys and girls to the obedience of Jesus 
Christ. Certainly there are college teachers who send their 
pupils out from their Bible courses fortified in faith and filled 
with reverence augmented by increase in knowledge. But 
there are others who never see or make their pupils see the 
woods because they are too busy cataloguing the trees. The 
most subtle danger: of our emphasis on training and technique 
is that these become substitutes for prayer and passion and 
conviction on the part of the teacher. 
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Spiritism, the Mock Religion--] 


By FRANK L. WILKINS . . || 


T the outset let it be understood that we are studying 
a venerable method of evil, although its present mani- 
festations are masked under clever modern terms: and 
new pretensions. 

The magicians of Egypt forty centuries ago were perform- 
ing lying wonders, and when Moses undertook to impress the 
Egyptians of his divine mission to lead forth the Hebrews 
from bondage, they were ready to work mockeries to many 
of his miracles. “The magicians of Egypt did so with their 
enchantments” till they grew afraid of Moses and reluctantly 
testified of his authority, because he finally did what they 
could not. “Then the magicians said to Phaorah, This is the 
finger of God.” 

The Brahmins of India held seances and made tables dance 
thousands of years ago. The Indian jugglers and traveling 
conjurers of today do amazing things too numerous to mention, 
imposing upon whomsoever they can with all sorts of claims 
of relation to invisiblpe spirits and the occult world. The 
student of queer psychology finds India a wilderness of malici- 
cus mentality and morbid impulses. The horrid idolatries that 
co-exist with the psychic phenomena indicate all too clearly 
the workings of evil spirits in that darkened land. 

The early period of the Christian church was vexed by 
the sorceries of such as Simon Magnus. The Clementine homi- 
lies (11:32) thus describe his doings: “He turns stones into 
loaves; becomes a serpent; changes himself into a goat; be- 
comes two-faced and transforms himself into gold.” 

In the year 1847, in the town of Tydesville, Wayne County, 
N. Y., certain rappings were heard in the home of a Mr. Fox. 
In the house, years before, a certain pedler had been robbed 
of $500 and murdered. The rappings were credited as from 
the spirit of the murdered pedlar, and the two daughters of 
Fox, Margaret, twelve, and Kate, nine years old, became known 
as the mediums of the rappings—that is, persons whose pres- 
ence was essential to secure the rappings. Forthwith the Fox 
girls were the craze of the hour. They toured this country and 
visited England. The craze took the name “Spiritualism” and 
led on to the long history of strange doings under that title. 

But it ran true to the old satanic formula of Eden: “Ye 
shall not surely die’ (Gen. 3:4). Andrew Jackson Davis, the 
most noted of the cult, claiming to have received his teachings 
by spirit-dictation while in a trance, put forth his ambitious 
doctrines. The gist of his utterances may be summarized in 
the following points: Man an embryo psychic. Existence begun 
on the earth-plane continues after death on successively higher 
planes. Progress from plane to plane is governed by capacity. 
Aid to progress comes through mediums in this life and higher 
intelligences aiding lower intelligences through the succession 
of planes. 

Davis characterized Jesus Christ as simply a medium of 
high powers. He sought to tear down the entire system of 
Christian doctrines: Man’s sin; sin’s penalty; Christ’s atoning 
work; death the penalty of sin; conversion and repentence the 
gates of spiritual life. A half century ago this anti-Christian 
movement wrought wide havoc in many parts of America and 
in England, disturbing the Christian faith of multitudes and 
sending multitudes into a cloudland of speculations remote 
from any saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

We pass now to a consideration of the present world-wide 
revival of Spiritism. It claims to be a distinct advance on the 
curiosity period of early American spiritualism. About thirty- 
five years ago Mr. W. T. Stead, the noted English journalist, 
and a.circle of his friends, all people of an intellectual type, 
formed a modest group of inquirers, all interested to establish, 
if possible, the psychic reality of life after death. The English 
Society of Psychic Research was organized by Mr. Stead and 
his friends in 1882 and soon began to enroll in its member- 
ship numbers of distinguished scientists and scholars. 

Following its announced purpose, the society made ex- 
tended and laborious investigations of the whole field of psychic 
phenomena and gathered a mass of records regarding hypno- 
tism, mind reading, telepathy, clairvoyance, double personality, 
automatic writing and the trance-conversations of mediums. 
The tragic death of Mr. Stead, who was lost in 1912 when 
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the “Titanic” foundered in mid-Atlantic, led to strenuous efforts 
to communicate with his spirit. Nothing came of the alleged 
communications as far as knowledge of the beyond was a 
cerned; but they did reveal mysterious familiarity with mun 
dane affairs, even to the finding of lost articles. Mr, Stea¢ 
long before his death had deliberately announced that when 
ever his demise should occur he would become a sympathetic 
laborer in the world of spirits and communicate back as soor 
as possible. But his failure thus far has robbed the society o: 
achievements it had confidently hoped to be able to announce 

The period from the organization of the English Society 
of Psychic Research to the breaking out of the world war ir 
1914 was characterized by a growing scientific interest ir 
psychic phenomena. Sir Oliver Lodge, by repute the greates’ 
living scientist, joined the investigtors. Such men as Sir Wil 
liam Crooks and Russell Wallace became at least sympathetic 
It is reported that fifty professors in various English institu 
tions of learning are now more or less identified with psychi 
investigation. 

An extended literature announcing their investigations ha/ 
from time to time been published. One of the books was thi 
now famous “Raymond; or, Life and Death,’ by Sir Olive’ 
Lodge. It appeared in 1916 and is a loving father’s tribute ti 
a son of whom any father might well be proud. Raymond wa 
a British officer and laid down his life in the opening tragedie 
of the world war. Here the scientific mind, urged on by th 
cravings of a bereaved spirit, has made pathetic effort to pas 
“the great partition.” A new book by Sir Oliver Lodge, “Chris 
topher: A Study in Human Personality,” is a further contri 
bution seeking to set human personality in its psychic fiel\ 
and give scientific explanation of its varied manifestations i 
that field. The scientist brings his speculations as a physicis 
to bear upon his speculations in psychology, advancing nev 
ideas of the possible functions of the ether of space in trans 
ferring thought waves. 

In 1917 Sir Wm. F. Barrett, F.R.S., professor of exper’ 
mental physics in the Royal College of Science for Ireland fror 
1873 to 1910 and one of the principal founders of the psychica 
research society, published a volume with the title, “On th 
Threshold of the Unseen: An Examination of the Phenomen 
of Spiritualism and of the Evidence of Survival after Death. 
Barrett follows essentially the lead of Sir Oliver Lodge, a. 
firming the reality of psychic phenomena and asserting tha 
they prove the life beyond. 

But it is noticeable that with the beginning of the worl 
war the students of psychic phenomena found themselves in | 
rich ‘field of occult events, growing out of the fatalities of t 
conflict. There were many cases of persons at a distanc 
seeing visions or dreaming dreams at the time of the pa 
of their friends and loved ones—persons having no profession: 
interest in the merits of Spiritism as such. It seemed an | 
portune, although sad, hour to verify psychic speculations. A 
cerdingly, extensive tabulations of such coincident deaths an 
dream-announcements have been made. But with these as 
basis, a literature of comfort for the bereaved has also sprun 
up alongside of the scientific study of the formal investigator. 
and this has given Spiritism a wholly new fascination in tk 
popular mind. % 

It is this literature of comfort which awakens our concer! 
and turns the scientific investigations of recent years into a 
open menace to religion. We have all noted the pathetic e 
forts of American magazine writers and popular authors 
comfort the bereaved at this time. The well-known monthli 
and weekly story-papers and women’s journals, including tl 
better Sunday supplements of the newspapers, have been Ss! 
with lovely poems and dream pictures of high art eulogist 
of the nation’s dead, in many instances incorporating the be) 
of Christian teachings—the very spirit of Christ. The heal 
life of the peoples of all the warring nations has been opent 
by their common sorrows. It is an hour of unexampled 0 
reach of troubled humanity for the bread that can satisfy t 
soul. . 
Now, taking advantage of this situation, Spiritism h 
boldly taken the field which belongs to religion and affec 
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‘s high ministry to souls. Behold, we are in the presence 
the most dangerous manifestation of the old satanic purpose 
defeat God’s gracious plan to redeem men through his Son: 
‘satanic propaganda so insiduous and world-wide as seems 
gut to put Satan and his chosen leaders in places of ad- 
ntage and influence such as have not been his or theirs 
ice his fall. 

The outstanding masterful leader of this religious phase 
Spiritism is Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the well-known English 
tion writer. He has in the last two years put forth two 
aks, one entitled ‘“‘The New Revelation” and the other “The 
‘tal Message,” in both of which books he pleads for what he 
cls the “reform of Christianity,” but is shockingly open in his 
pe upon the fundamentals of the evangelical Christian 
th. His “reform” of Christianity would, if he could ac- 
.nplish his purpose, result in the destruction of Christianity. 
e would-be new religion he would establish is a Dead Sea 
iit, a mock religion. 
| At a great meeting last fall at Hyde Park, London, the 
shop of London warned his hearers of this dangerous turn 
modern Spiritism, by which, he admitted, “many have been 
astray.” It is known that many clergymen of the Church 
( England have been carried away by Dr. Doyle’s teachings. 
On the other hand, valiant defenders of the faith are ris- 
z up in the same communion to combat the false teaching. 


SHOUT! 

f the corner tears a group of dirty, 
i ragged boys with a policeman in 
full chase. As you step aside 
{m these “rowdys” and “toughs,” you 
‘2 glad that your boy is not as these 
ys. 
‘Farther uptown on a desirable corner 
| stands the big stone church where 
jug and your boy attend. And on this 
rtleular evening when you are down- 
yn and see these boys, your church 
‘mds dark and idle. 
When your boy is restless during the 
‘vices, or when he manages to slip 
‘ay from your side to the basement 
(Outside, you do not worry. Did you 
Cr smell the odor of musty cigaret 
‘oke in a church basement? Did you 
@r notice a group of boys coming fur- 
(ely from the vacant lot in the rear of 
(2 church or up from the basement? 
Why call attention to these things? 
‘cause I wish to raise the question as to what your church 
i doing for the boys: not only your boy, but “the boys’—all 
( them, collectively. For there is a connecting link between 
ur church, your boy and the boys in the downtown section. 
e boys smoking cigarets in the basement of your church and 
2 lads making the fat policeman swear are brothers, and 
(less your church is planning for both groups of boys with a 
il understanding of the needs of each group and a sincere 
Gire to help both, then you are not facing the “boy problem.” 
| So I am asking what your church is doing for them. I 
‘. aSking this because I love your boy. I like his clean, 
nly face. I admire his noble, courteous bearing, and I am 
ubled at his waning interest in church and. Sunday school. 
Pe I love those boys of the street. I like their daring and 
air courage. I admire their loyalty to one another, and I 
i ara sympathize with that spirit of fun and joy that 
‘ams in their laughing eyes and that all the weight of en- 
onment cannot crush. 

You perhaps may ask if it is necessary to do anything at 

You may think, if not say, that the boys of the street are 
yond reaching, and that your boy will pass through a period 


a scuffle! and around 


WHAT 


IS YOUR CHURCH DOING 
FOR THESE BOYS? 
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Notable among these is another favorite literary man, Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, who denounces the Spiritism of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and his followers in these unsparing terms: 
“Where is this ‘new religion?’ What does Spiritualism preach? 
Or is it content with the world as it is? I take the last five 
years. Has Spiritualism done anything—is it doing anything 
—to help men to be less brutal, less hypocritical, less greedy? 
Has it done anything—is it doing anything—to lessen the 
apalling wickedness that is threatening, like some foul weed, 
to poison the whole earth? Vengeance and hatred are the 
new virtues. Christ, amid roars of laughter, is mocked in our 
parliaments. What has Spiritualism done—what is it doing 
—to help mankind to recover its senses, its manhood: to rescue 
its soul from being withered by lust and passion?” 

The presence of Sir Oliver Lodge in America, lecturing on 
Spiritism to thronging audiences in all our large cities, and 
the widespread circulation of his books, together with the 
equally popular call for Dr. Doyle’s writings, indicate clearly 
that American Christianity is face to face with the same 
struggle with Antichrist. It is for the messengers of Christ 
to answer whether Spiritism, with its alleged new revelations, 
is to gain footing on this side of the sea as a new or “reformed” 
Christianity; whether this much-heralded “new spiritual in- 
flux” is to give us “psychie religion” in place of personal faith 
in Jesus Christ. 


Fishing for Boys! 


An Appeal for Increased Interest and Effort on the Part 
of the Churches for the Saving of the Boys 


By FRED. A. SPILLER 


of restlessness and settle down later. 
This is not so. The boys of the street 
can be won, are being won, must be won. 
Your boy may come back, but the chances 
are against it. It has been said that 80 
per cent of the boys leave the Sunday 
school before they are through their 
high-school course, and the majority 
never return. 

In order to reach the boys, there 
should be in each church at least one 
man devoting his entire time to the in- 
terests of the boys. A boys’ work direc- 
tor will soon be recognized to be as 
necessary to a city church as a pastor, 
an organist or a choir. He should be a 
man who above all else loves boys. Every 
boy should be to him as his own brother. 
He must see and love the boy that lies 
beneath the exterior of clothing, condi- 
tion, habits that have been placed upon 
him by environment. He must be willing 
to spend and be spent for just one boy. 

Is it worth it? Well, what is a boy worth, anyway? It 
may be that the director will spend many an afternoon with 
only one boy—talking with him, playing games with him, 
going out together, or doing anything that will create and 
strengthen a bond of mutual interest between them. Suppose 
that one boy were your boy and that the director spent an 
afternoon or two a week with him. Then when your boy ar- 
rives at one of the stormy places of life he will find that 
somehow in those hours together he has come to regard this 
man as his friend, and he will be telling him, in confidence, 
of his difficulties. You may never know just what passes 
between them, but if you are wise you will rejoice in the 
squared shoulders and glistening eye of your boy, proving that 


he has not sought a friend in vain. .Was it worth it? ‘Yes, 
indeed, even for just one boy. 
But this is not all there is to reaching the boy, The 


fisherman needs bait, and it is the duty of the church to pro- 
vide that also. First, there should be a room set aside for his 
exclusive use in his work. It should not be that stuffy old 
basement room that nobody else wants—and neither does he. 
Give him the best room in the church that is at all available. 
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1 did not say that he should be given the best room for 
the boys to tear to pieces. It is a wrong supposition that any- 
thing given to boys is inevitably destroyed. Give him the 
best room you have that he may instill into the boys, along 
with other things, a love of the beautiful, and that he may 
the better and the easier win the boys. They as much as 
anyone else respond to atmosphere, and it is vitally important, 
if you would make a boy respect property, that you accustom 
him to the use of property worth respecting. 

The room should also be tastefully, neatly and practically 
furnished and decorated. Try the effect of one or two of Hoff- 
man’s works of art upon the mind and soul of the boys. Equip 
the room with a few quiet games, books and a table or two, 
and perhaps the start of a museum. Then place the boys’ 
worker’s desk there and let him keep open house, and encour- 
age the boys to drop in on him for a chat, game, reading, etc. 
He and the boys will do the rest. 

But friendship, after all, is a slow growth. It must come 
from little seeds carefully sown and wisely fostered. So, while 
the room and its equipment are necessary, there must also be the 
larger group and the wider influence where the seeds of this 
friendship will be sown and from which the boys will drift 
into the closer relationship. 

Organized clubs and classes will meet this need. The 
meeting of the social, educational or industrial club will give 
the boys the first touch with the leader and bring him into 
their confidence. The room where the club meets should also 
be thoroughly and properly equipped. We should remember 
that here we are bidding for the attention of the uninterested 
boy. In the public schools and elsewhere he js accustomed to 
adequate equipment. 

The nature of the work done and the organization should 
be elastic. It should differ with every club in almost every 
place. Great as they are, the Boy Scouts, the Woodcraft 
League, the Boys’ Brigade, the Knights of King Arthur, etc., 
ete., are not universal in their appeal to boys. ‘The leader 
should study his boys and use the organization which is best 
fitted to their individual natures and needs. In some big 
city churches it will be possible and wise to nave more than 
one kind in order to appeal to and reach more than one kind 
of boy. 

Whatever the club, it should leave room for the proper 
development of the boy’s nature. His desire for self-expres- 
sion should be allowed for in the organization. The election 
of boy officers and the giving to them of as much of the re- 
sponsibility as they can care for will give the boys training 
in leadership and self-control. 

Then there is the instructive side. The boy is really and 
truly athirst for knowledge of the right sort and in the right 
form. With a large assortment of crafts to choose from, such 
as manual training, brasscraft, basketry, printing, poster de- 
signing, wireless, etc., it is not hard to find something to ap- 
peal to every boy’s desire. 

If you want order in your club and respect for your club 
property and room, allow a place for the play spirit. A rough- 
and-tumble room will solve problems of fidgets quicker than a 
set of by-laws. If the play spirit can come out naturally and 
unrestrained in its proper place, it will not be always cropping 
out at the wrong time and place. Athletics and games should 
have as large a place in the club program as the equipment 
will permit. 

Then there is the spiritual side. The club should not 
merely amuse and attract. While, of course, the character- 
building can be done most effectively by the ‘‘one’’ method, 
yet every club meeting should contain something to help the 
lads in the great battle with life—some talk, some verse, some 
story that will make him valiant and strong to fight his many 
foes. 
able to help the boy and in whose name he can conquer. 


No! 


With the leader and the equipment, there is still one thing 


more to be expected from the church, and that is codperation. 
The leader will need volunteer heipers for the club meetings, 


and he should have plenty. He should also have the support 


of the home and the church in prayer. Founded on prayer, 
the work is doubly sure of success. 

If the church will pray as it should, provide the worker 
and give him the right and necessary equipment unstintingly, 
the boys will begin to come in amazing numbers. Boys are 
always to be found where things are moving, and, true to 
their natural instinets, they will not be content to remain 


Gradually, and best of all, lead up to Him who is best 


THE BAPTS 


at the outside of the crowd, but will worm their way to t 
heart of things to find the cause of the activity. If the y 
is properly founded on faith and prayer, they will find t 
what the boys of Galilee found at the center of many a crow 
—that Jesus is the heart of it all. 

Then, as they come to see and know Him, they will ¢ 
by one follow the example of the little fisher lad and give 
their all, and He will, as before, accept and use it for the 
blessing of many. - 


Religion Among the Piutes — 


By BRUCE KINNEY 
OR some years faithful missionaries of the en 


American Baptist Home Mission Society have been sow 
ing seed among the Piute Indians near Fallon, Nev. O 
a recent visit there I was greatly impressed with th 
fact that a harvest was near. Arrangements were therefor 
made for Rev. J. C. Brendel, our missionary among the Indian 
of California, to spend some days in special meetings with th 
group at Fallon. ; 
Bro. Brendel has had twenty-eight years of experience i 
working with various tribes of Indians. He brought with hir 
Capt. Bill Sherman, a Christian Mono Indian, who paid hi 
own expenses that he might come and tell these Piute Indian 
about the “Jesus Road.’ These two splendid leaders plunge 
into the work as though they meant business, and it was nc 
long before there were decisions for Christ. ) 
When the question of church membership and baptism w: 
presented to the Indians, a number of them said, “We war 
it now. We have started on this road, and we want to g 
on.” Not far away are some hot-spring baths which have bee 
established recently. The Indians stood the test of this publ) 
acknowledgment of allegiance to Jesus Christ when thirty-fou 
went down into the baptismal waters; and these have sint 
been organized into a church. 
This result was regarded as so wonderful by some of tl 
Indian officials that we have received urgent invitations j 
writing from them to put someone at a conveniently locate 
place to assist the women already on, this and other fields ar 
to open up work at some new stations where there is muc 
promise. How some of the Indians felt can best be describe 
by their own testimony made at this time: i 
“A bright young Shoshone, a former student of Haske 
and Carlisle, was the first to respond. He said: ‘I feel : 
happy tonight. I feel that a great change has come to me. 
am not afraid of those who poke fun at us for being Christiar, 
I feel now that I can walk up to them and tell them the sto’ 
of Jesus.’ | 
“Pred Williams, a fine Piute father, said: ‘I have be 
thinking a long time about this and made up my mind th 
when I did go into it I was going strong, and I am. I a 
happy, too, when I see all these people smiling.’ . | 
“Joaquin Brown, our Sunday-school captain, said: ‘T ha’ 
been happy today. While I was doing chores I was singi: 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” I have felt all day that my li 
had been changed.’ “ 
“Whitefeather said: ‘I am glad tonight because my W 
has taken the “Jesus Road.” I have seen a change in hi 
She is different woman from what she was before.’ Z 
“One young girl exclaimed after she had surrendered, 
feel good today,’ and when her mother, who had held ba: 
for several days, finally came, Mamie was radiant. “My mott 
come tonight,’ she said. Later the mother said, ‘It was t 
best thing I ever did.’ “ 
“Capt. Pete Douglas, a man of seventy-five years or OV, 
the recognized leader of the Piutes here, came to the fro, 
after many others had decided, with tears on his cheeks; 4 
Joe Dunbar, another old member of the tribe, came too. ant 
d capti 


were both a little timid about the baptism, but the ol 
would go all the way, and came hurrying in with only | 
undergarments on, because he had not fully understood 1? 
instructions given. No one laughed or even smiled because 
his earnestness, and he went all the way with his Lord. 
Joe went, too, and when he came to see us the next mornls 
and I asked him how he felt, he laid his hand over his he! 
and said, ‘I feel pretty good in here. I wish I washy sof 
more a long time, it make me peel so good.’ (The a 
dians cannot say ‘f.’)” , 
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Tying His Hands 


UTWARDLY unexceptional, they were 


yet remarkable hands: toil-worn 
om the carpenter’s bench, we picture 
iem touching the eyes of the blind, heal- 
& the sick, raising the dead, resting in 
nder blessing on the heads of little 
vildren; we read that He was made 
nown to a certain group of his followers 
_his manner of breaking bread—yet it 
as those very hands, so prone to con- 
ructive helpfulness, which were merci- 
ssly tied by men too blind to see the 
vauty of his daily life, as they dragged 
m through the mockery of a trumped- 
» trail. Across the intervening centu- 
es generations of Christians have fo- 
ised their attention on those tied hands. 
arhaps no other insult He suffered has 
med so tragic: how dared they bind 
e hands that had moved only to bless? 
nd it was on those same hands that the 
int of the nails remained when He rose 
om the dead. 
‘Fully conscious of his divinely human 
cord, He made a most astonishing as- 
rtion to eleven timid, ignorant men— 
her folk, a tax-gatherer and _ such: 
sreater works than these shall ye do 
\cause £ go to my father.” ; 
Without going into a detailed justifica- 
yn of that prophecy, the truth of it is 
jident on every hand today. For it is 
m Christian nations alone that every 
vention for the blessing of mankind has 
me—printed books telling the wonder- 
| words of life, steamships girdling the 
be and trains thundering cross-country 
i steel rails carrying both books and 
essengers—until today, if we cannot 
ise the dead, our men of science have 
least marvelously extracted the secrets 
r prolonging life and preventing dis- 
Se; and if we cannot walk on the 
ives or calm the elements, these same 
‘entists have miraculously mastered 
‘2 air, so that men cannot only talk 
(sily with one another over vast dis- 
‘aces, but they can fly like birds and 
|inge through oceans like fishes. 
And every invention, great and small, 
\s brought the ends of the world nearer 
\sether, preparing a highway for the 
.rd, so that the nation that has the most 
pass on to mankind is facilitated in its 
‘kK of launching a new world movement 
"it movement so that the missionaries, 
(se hands are such faithful replicas 
( the Master’s, may continue his work 
{-oughout the world: opening the eyes 
Vt blind, healing the sick, leading the 
nderers, blessing all mankind. 
Yet some of us are not interested. 
xe the Jews of old, we would tie those 
nds—tie them with our indifference, 
th our refusal to give the possessions 
‘ich are so pleasant to spend on our- 
ves. How else can we liken this with- 
‘ding of gifts unless it is also as if we 
iin deliberately drove a nail through 


the hands of Jesus Christ, to halt his 
work, to cripple his purpose? 

Our Survey has shown us how in many 
places at home and abroad we have tied 
the hands of Christ in the past by with- 
holding needed money for advance work. 
A new strategic moment has come. Is it 
to be said of any of us again: 

“They lived for themselves, 

They thought for themselves, 

For themselves and none beside, 

As if Jesus Christ had never lived 

And as if he had never died.” 
Shall we not rather look anew at our 
possessions in the light of our inescapable 
responsibility, appreciating what Chris- 
tian hands have done to make our civili- 
zation and our circumstances so felicitous 
and recognizing our obligation to pass 
everything on to others for whom Christ 
died? So that every Baptist from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific may have his just 
share in answering our denominational 
prayer: “Hstablish thou the work of our 
hands; yea the work of our hands, estab- 
lish thou it.” 


Mothers to All Mankind 


HERE were just a few of them. They 

were often the plain, unadorned sort 
of women—indeed, it was quite in order 
for their families to poke a little bit of 
quiet fun at them as they met for their 
seemingly stupid meetings and sang their 
hymns pitched a little too high and 
prayed for the poor heathen. You have 
always had them in your church. We 
have always had them in ours. From 
time to time their slim purses have 
poured money into the Lord’s treasury— 
money scraped together self-sacrificingly 
from meager incomes, yet eventually suf- 
ficient to build schools and hospitals and 
orphanages and equip them with trained 
workers. And today we see with surprise 
in our Survey where those faithful women 
of yesterday have brought us denomi- 
nationally. 

Over 235 missionaries, for instance, are 
now employed by our woman’s board on 
home fields to sow seeds of Christianity 
among the people in America who espe- 
cially need Christian nurture. Business 
houses might well envy that corps of 235 
workers, for looking at the number in one 
light it sounds like no small force; yet 
looking at it in the large it seems an 
utterly inadequate number of persons to 
spread over the length and breadth of 
this entire land, as well as up into Alaska 
and down through Mexico and the islands 
of Cuba and Porto Rico. Think what 
problems of a_ sociological and moral 
nature confront each of those twenty 
woman missionaries among the American 
Indians. What safeguards they must 
throw around every graduate lest they 
“return to the blanket’! Think what 
racial characteristics the thirty-one work- 
ers among the Negroes are daily rectify- 
ing, what white prejudices they must 


combat, what black blunderings they 
must condone! Remember what a mass 
of ignorance and superstition our thirty- 
one workers among the Spanish-speaking 
peoples are encountering, what an un- 
pleasant contrast between our unadorned 
chapel and the gorgeous Catholic cathe- 
dral they must daily gloss over. Picture 
the alien and the old-world customs of 
the Slavic races which thirty-one woman 
missionaries are seeking to Americanize 
by Christianizing. Add to these, nine 
missionaries for the orientals, five for the 
Alaskans, six for the mill and mining 
populations, as well as many others in 
smaller numbers working in our cities 
for other races, and we gain the double 
romance of missions: the quiet adventure 
of the faithful women in all our Baptist 
churches who inaugurated and continued 
this work, and the more lively daring of 
the capable workers they have sent out! 
Where would parts of our country be if 
it were not for these divine adventurers 
who through Christian centers, and 
classes, and clubs, and neighborly calling, 
are making a new world of American — 
men and women whose eyes have seen the 
King in his beauty? 

Our hundred million dollars is to crown 
their labors, to be a Baptist foretaste of 
the Master’s “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant; thou hast been ruler over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.” 

Turning to the foreign field, the same 
significance is evident; for there has 
always been someone to laugh at “those 
dear visionary women in our church who 
send their money off, goodness only knows 
where.” 

Goodness only knows where? Let Bur- 
ma tell you where! Burma, where our 
Baptist women have planted schools’ un- 
excelled in the entire Orient. Let China 
tell you by pointing out its hospitals and 
schools and colleges and its unique moth- 
ercraft school—the only place of its kind 
in the Orient—where mothers may come 
to learn domestic science with the three 
Rs, bringing their children along and 
gaining timely instruction in nutrition 
and Christian nurture. Or let the little 
girls of India tell you what those vision- 
ary Baptist women of yesterday have 
done for them, for they have schools, too, 
and hospitals and colleges. Also from 
the visionings of yesterday’s women have 
sprung eight great union institutions, the 
women of other denominations joining 
our women in maintaining adequate col- 
leges and medical schools for the girls 
of China, Japan and India, until we pre- 
sent to the Orient convincing evidence 
of the real solidarity of Christianity. 
The impact is tremendous. And our 
share of the capital fund for land, build- 
ings and equipment ($150,000) seems out 
of all proportion to the vast good we can 
accomplish. 


One hundred million dollars would have 
seemed fabulous to the quaint conceptions 
of those great-grandmothers of our Bap- 
tist missions, home and foreign. But 
that was before the great war! Since 
then we have learned to speak glibly of 
billion-dollar loans; we have seen the sad 
futility of giant battleships and monster 
planes; great cantonments have risen 
and fallen; millions of men have died. 
And the world is little bettered for all 
the billions spent. 

But Christianity daily proves its worth. 
The price of one battleship, given sooner, 
could have worked missionary miracles 
throughout the non-Christian world. To 
prove it, ponder the results of taking 130 
starving little girls into an orphanage in 
India in 1860 in time of famine. By 1895 
it was found that eighty-seven had not 
only lived, but had devoted their lives as 


follows: Hight had become physicians; 
five, hospital assistants; twenty-eight, 
teachers; fourteen, preachers’ wives; 


thirty-two, Bible women. What better in- 
vestment for Jesus Christ? 

Like many of old, let us take all these 
things into our hearts and ponder them; 
let us dream dreams—visioning our hun- 
dred million dollars at work in the parts 
of the world relegated to Baptists. For 
in a very real sense our women’s societies 
are mothers to all mankind. 


The Rich Returns on the Cam- 


paign in Williamstown 


HE church at Williamstown, Mass., 
the seat of Williams College, is young 
in years and smallin membership. All the 
more welcome is this account, in a letter 
to Dr. Aitchison from the pastor, of the 
quickening and revival which the New 
World Movement has brought into its 
midst: 
Williamstown, Mass., April 29, 1920. 
Dear Bro. Aitchison: 

We have received all of your communi- 
cations in reference to the New World 
Movement. { wish personally to express 
to you and your fellow workers my sin- 


cere appreciation of the _ spirit and 
methods employed in this campaign. It 
is far beyond anything I have ever wit- 
nessed before. It is superb. Much of the 
credit is due you and your co-workers at 
the top. The church of the living God 
is not an organization, a mere machine, 
but a living organism, a body of Christ, 
Christ being the head and the heart of 
this spiritual body. 

We had a great gathering of our cam- 
paign cabinet last evening. We lack just 
$160.24 of our quota, with enough good 
timber yet in sight to stand for that or 
more. This statement has reference to 
the Central Branch of the Williamstown 
Church, whose quota was $3564. Today or 
tomorrow we expect to go over the top. 

We had a season of jubilation in song. 
There were twenty present, practically 
the entire cabinet. All were brimful and 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. The 
Holy Spirit seemed to direct the singing 
and the selection of songs. 

The South Branch, Williamstown, has 
$1127.34 pledged en its quota of $2288. It 
expects more to come. 

This campaign is stimulating giving 
to the local work as well, although we 
have at this time made no appeal for 
the local budget. Last Sunday evening 
our offering at the Central Branch for 
local work totaled over $55—an offering 
unprecedented here. Some back pledges 
were paid in. One individual put in a 
bunch of 118 envelopes containing specie 
weighing about five pounds. Can you 
beat that for the reflex influence of this 
campaign on the local church? It is 
stirring up some who have long been 
lukewarm or indifferent. 

The inspired psalmist spoke for God 
poetically: ‘The cattle on a thousand 
hills are mine.” Yes, thank God! but 
some of them are just beginning to come 
home at milking time. Hitherto God has 
put up with some of the skim milk or 
even the whey; now he is beginning to 
get some of the cream. Having been 
born and bred on a farm, it is second 
nature for me to see some things from 
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the farm viewpoint. 

The psalmist spoke for God also thu 
“The silver and the gold is mine,” Tr) 
again; but hitherto he has had to p 
up with some of the copper and the t 
and the tinsel. Now he is beginning | 
receive some of the genuine silver ai 
the untarnished gold, for modern wi 
men are bringing gifts, laying at his fe 
their “gold, frankincense and myrrh.” 

With all best wishes for the work, 

Cordially yours, | 

[Signed] WALLACE S. BOARDMAN, Pastc 


An All-Around Man 


EV. GEORGE A. LEARN is our m! 

sionary at Kodiak, Alaska. The te 
ritory in Alaska for which Baptists ha) 
assumed responsibility comprises t) 
Aleutian Islands and several hundr| 
miles north in the mainland. Mr. Lea 
is the only missionary in all this exte: 
of country. The mission is on Wo 
Island, just across the harbor from t 
trading post of Kodiak. 

Such a situation calls out all the cay 
bilities that are in a man. Mr. Lea 
soon found that the long winters fail 
to yield much in the way of food, so } 
began canning chicken, meat, vegetabli, 
etc., in the summer. He found that t} 
600-acre tract allotted to him had to ° 
cultivated, and he had at first only t} 
crudest of farm implements. He becat' 
an excellent farmer. Many of the nativ: 
died of various diseases. Then came t’ 
“flu,” carrying off one-third of the poy 
lation. He became a practised doctor a\ 
nurse. The ravages of the “flu” show! 
the need of an orphanage for the ma’ 
children left parentless. He had to v 
dertake the construction of a buildi; 
and became a mechanic and a carpent; 
He showed himself, too, an engineer, al? 
to draw up plans for construction, “TU 
ning traverses” and directing the work 

Then again, as superintendent of v 
mission and orphanage, he finds hims} 
called on to arbitrate differences betwel 
the natives who come to him with mc 
of their troubles. He has become ? 
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owned among the people as a jurist. He 
‘its the News Letter, a weekly paper, 
d has direct charge of the education 
| the native children in the orphanage. 
2 is an expert photographer, his pic- 
‘res being strikingly typical of the coun- 
y and most unusual in fulness of detail. 
id to this he adds the gift of a clear 
aor voice and the art of an able soloist. 
Well may we ask of the rerord of such 
rsatility: “Can you beat it?” And this 
only one instance, though a conspic- 
‘us one, of the variety of talents exer- 
sed by our missionaries. Such are the 
2 and women whom we are giving to 
'e needy parts of the world. The New 
orld Movement comes none too soon to 
Ip them with ample support of the 
‘mbers already in the field, and the 
inge additions to those numbers so long 
‘manded and still withheld. 


A Rich Heritage at Stake 


_ AM the Christian. 

There are 1,500,000 of me in the 
urches of the Northern Baptist Con- 
‘ntion. 

Tam proud of my rich Baptist heritage. 
Tam proud that it was William Carey, 
(poor Baptist shoe-cobbler, who was the 
,St.missionary from England to start 
2 modern era of missions by going to 
dia in 1793. 

7 glory in the fact that although his 
iverty compelled him to work for a liv- 
'3 in addition to his missionary labors, 
if he kept only enough for his barest 
‘eds, and in addition to the utmost de- 
\tion of time and strength gave back to 
'2 Lord $250,000 during his lifetime. 

[ rejoice in the long line of notable 
‘ptists in India since his day, who, 
jrough faith, have made possible the 
691 devoted members now in our 198 
‘ ptist churches of that land. 

i am proud of Roger Williams, that 
st American Baptist, the fearless ex- 
ie of religious liberty, who, in 1636, 
'3an the first missionary work among 
/terican Indians. 


! rejoice that from his day to ours 


| 
| 


there have not been wanting Baptist mis- 
sionaries to carry the gospel to the 
Indians, twenty-six of whom are now at 
work among fifteen tribes, leading the 
feet of the Red man along the “Jesus 
Road.” 

I lift up my head with satisfaction that 
government inspectors say that our Bap- 
tist mission to the Mono Tribe is the 
most valuable and noteworthy of any that 
is being conducted among Indians any- 
where. 


I am proud of Adoniram Judson, the- 


first foreign missionary from America 
sent out under another board, but who, 
through reading the gospels during his 
tedious ocean passage, was persuaded by 
his Own conscience that “baptism” meant 
immersion, and was therefore baptized 
by English Baptists on his arrival in 
India in 1812, thus calling on American 
Baptists to organize a foreign mission 
society of their own. 

I rejoice in the record of his life: that, 
although when he arrived in Burma 
there was not one Christian and despite 
persecution and imprisonment, when he 
died there were 7000 in the little Baptist 
churches he established, which number 
has since grown to 74,513, enrolled in 
1064 churches under our board. 

I am proud of the rosary of other 
names and other deeds, equally brave and 
equally gallant, of Baptists who have 
gone into all the world and preached the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, even to the ends 
of the earth. 

I glory in these spiritual ancestors of 
mine, in their physical daring, their spir- 
itual adventuresomeness, their lack of 
selfishness, their tireless devotion. 

But I ask myself: “Who follows in their 
train?” 

And, lo, I find a valiant army of stu- 
dent volunteers in our colleges and acad- 
emies who have offered themselves to fol- 
low in the steps of our great Baptist men 
and women of the past. 

I feel my pulses quicken as the voice 
of one Paul says to me: “And how shall 
they preach unless they be sent?” 


Realizing that the rich heritage of Bap- 
tist history is at stake, I answer: “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” 

And across the centuries sounds the 
voice of that very wise man: “There is 
that scattereth, and increaseth yet more; 
but there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth only to poverty.” 

So I look at our Hundred Million Dollar 
Campaign with new eyes, for it seals the 
past with adequate hopes for the future. 

It points to the missionary force now 
on the field as it says to me: “Lift up 
the hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees.” 

It opens my ears to the yearning appeal 
of unsaved millions: “O, that I knew 
where I might find Him, that I might 
come into his presence.” 

It gives me an unparalleled opportunity 
to pay a self-set inheritance tax on my 
own rich Baptist heritage by pledging: 

“In consideration of my interest in the 
kingdom of God and my devotion to the 
cause of Christ, I hereby agree to pay 
toward the Baptist New World Movement 
fund of one hundred million dollars the 
SUMCOL = *. 12 tae, Soe dollars.” 


Telegraphic Tabloids 


Extracts of Telegrams Sent in by County 
Directors after the First Day 
of the Drive. 


West Medford, Mass.: Sunday noon 
over the top with $3000 margin. 
Rumanian Mission, Gary, Ind.: Sub- 


seribed over $2000. 

Emanuel Church, Wheeling, W. Va.: 
Allotment $15,000. Already subscribed by 
team workers. 

Kenoba (W. Va.) Church: 
$8000. Subscribed $12,000. 

Seven churches in New York City: Al- 
lotments raised first day. Judson Memo- 
rial, with allotment of $15,000, pledged 
$18,000. 

Fifth Avenue Church, Huntington, W. 
Va.: Allotment $150,000. Subscribed 
over $100,000 first day. 

Thermopolis and Worland, 
Raised quota in fifteen minutes. 


Allotment 


Wyo.: 


oy) 


eke 


Seven men in the Toulon (Ill.) Church 
gave to missions last year $187.64; same 
seven men pledged $7750 yesterday to 
missions. 

Fremont (Neb.) Church: Quota $33,- 
400. Team workers subscribed over 
$15,000. 

Roselle (N. J.) Church: Quota $32,- 
296.44. Fifty-two team workers sub- 
scribed $14,003.80 before canvass started. 

First church in Western Washington to 
go over the top was Green Lake. 

Italian Church, Philadelphia, Pa.: Al- 
lotment $2300. Subscribed Sunday, April 
18, $2400.. Amount now raised to over 
$3200. 

Polish Church, Philadelphia, Pa.: Al- 
lotment $680. Subscribed over $1300. 

First Italian Church, New York: Allot- 
ment $1082. Subscribed $1250. 

Ten Vermont churches went over the 
top on the first day, as follows: Richford, 
Derby, East Poultney, Windsor, Benning- 
ton, Saxton’s River, East Dover, Middle- 
bury, Rutland and Burlington. 

The First Church, Gary, Ind., went over 
the top on the first day. 

The First Church, Waltham, Mass., 
raised its allotment without hesitation. 

Schuyler County, New York, raised its 
apportionment. 

First Bohemian of 
Creek, Ill., and La Grange, II1., 
the top on the first day. 

Hyde Park, Chicago, with an allotment 
of $206,000, raised $167,000 the first day. 

Capt. Walton Sexton of the U. S. Navy 
cabled a pledge of $2000 from London, 
where he is stationed. 


Chicago, Grape 
went over 


Some Objections Met and 
Answered 


HIS is the word from Pastor J. Earle 
Edwards of the victorious First 
Church of Connellsville, Pa.: 

Our campaign to date answers the fol- 
lowing objections: 

Le, COUrS OU0tH s1S se hOOs DISN fi ane eNOt 
when we take it to God. b. Not when 
we tabulate the earnings of the congre- 
gation. We asked our congregation for 
$150 for the N. W. M. out of a weekly 
wage and salary of $5000. 

2. “The people object to pledging.” 
Out of a membership of 486, nobody who 
ever pays any attention to the church 
objected; only six of the stragglers. 

3. “They won’t pledge for four years.” 
Only two objected, and one of two to be 
married soon. 

4. “The wealthy fellows must have 
done it.” To date the exact situation 
among wage-earners of the church re- 
veals these facts (for all purposes): 
Twenty-five subscribed 25 cents a week 
or less; fifty, 50 cents; fifty, $1; ten, 
$1.50; thirty, $2; thirty, $3; six, $4; two 
$5; six, $6; two, $20. Eliminating the 
two at $20, we still go over the top. 
(Note our financial plans give fifty-fifty 
to current expenses and missions. The 
N. W. M. quota is $32,261, with identical 
amount for current expenses and im- 
provements. Oversubscriptions make the 
total to date $75,440 for four years.) 

5. “Even if subscribed, it won’t be 
paid.” Easter Sunday first payment on 


four-year subscriptions came in in regu- 
lar envelopes, $1000 for missions alone— 
more than the whole twelve months 


previous. 
6. “The financial drive kills the 
spiritual life of the church.” With the 


money, the members brought twenty- 
nine new members Easter, sixteen by 
baptism, and the whole church felt the 
revival spirit. 

7. The Baptist of the old world says, 
“They won’t keep it up.” We, of the New 
World, say, We believe more in God than 
in the Baptist of the old world. The 
challenge is so great that we are driven 
to God to fulfill it. This makes for 
spirituality. 


Progress of the Cam- 
paign 
The report up until noon Mon- 


day, May 3. Reports at this 
writing incomplete. 

Arizona Wi. @, eee $ 202,000 
California, 

Norther). usves 605,000 
California, 

Southérn > is 9 ae 1,198,000 
Colorado ee ae 338,000 
Connecnic tne came iene 861,000 
Delaware amr tate = 41,000 
District of 

Coltumbtates... Aan 132,000 
Idaho: sake: caneecceee 103,000 
[llitiois See ae 1,631,000 
Pidrana eee 1,080,000 
lowae: tte ox ieee 909,000 
Kansas oe eee 574,000 
Wisse face a 510,000 
Massachusetts ..... 3,057,000 
Michigan! i, spe 1,325,000 
Minnesota .....:.. 521,000 
Missourn®.. 4). 288,000 
Montanas.<. ap ae 99,000 
Nebraska teen ete 390,000 
Nevada a. er alee 16,000 
New Hampshire... 332,000 
New) Jersey wt caiee 2,000,000 
New York State... 2,728,000 
New York City.. 5,030,000 
North Dakota... 158,000 
Olivo ieee eats: 2,337,000 
QGregon Aion 266,000 
Petinsyivangies roe, 3,298,000 
Rhode Island...... 654,000 
South Dakota. 181,000 
tah) oo eee re 46,000 
NV.GTiR Ofl timely Syitaeiie 205,000 
Washington, 

Easter. wasted). ct 363,000 
Washington, 

Western Joos... 344,000 
WestV irtinia 4 26 550,000 - 
Wiscorsin’. wa. : 456,000 
VOI te gamete 64,000 
Personal Gifts..... 9,000,000 
Grand total .........$41,893,316 
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A Richly Deserved Tribu 


Hillsdale, Mich, 
April 27, 1920. 
Y dear Dr. Aitchison: = 


I have no advance information a 
to the outlook on the One Hundred Mi 
lion Dollar Campaign, but I want you t 
know that whether the money goal j 
reached or not you have rendered a grea 
service to the kingdom, to our chute 
and to us as individuals. There sure 
have been great spiritual fruits and 
phenomenal addition to our denomin 
tional consciousness and sense of un 
I cannot find words to convey my pr 
found sense of the matchless wisdoi 
and unprecedented devotion you hay 
shown. 

In you is headed up the whole 
ment in such a peculiar manner 
cannot by anyone be considered an i 
vidious distinction that I should th 
speak of you as an embodiment of tt 
spirit and labor of the entire movemen 
Of course I am fully sensible of the trut 
that you have had most loyal, devote 
and hard-working associates in the Ne! 
York office and throughout the countr’ 
Service and self-effacement have seemé¢ 
to me to have been shown in a remar| 
able degree, and, after all, are not the) 
the best measure of the expression of 01 
professed faith? 

To any who may be immediately abo: 
you as you read this letter, please e 
tend my heartiest ‘‘All hail” and genuil 
appreciation. = 
Cordially yours, { 
[Signed] Jos—epH W. MAvck, | 

President.’ 


Items Ri 


An unusually encouraging spirit 
manifest among the students of the We 
China Union University at Chengtu. | 
three of the four college dormitori 
maintained by Baptists, there was on) 
one man at the close of last year w: 
was not a_ professing Christian. eT 
students who have gone out from th 
institution during the past ten years a 
carrying Christian education into 
parts of the province. One can not tra 
more than fifteen miles in West Chi; 
without’ finding students who have 
tended this university. . 


: 


¥ * * 


by 

Every nurse at the nurses’ traini) 
school at Iloilo, Philippine Islands, b} 
become an openly-confessed follower | 
Christ. This makes it possible to 
ganize them for evangelistic work amo} 
the patients. Through the system whit 
has been inaugurated for following ? 
discharged patients who have shown | 
terest in religious work while in ? 
hospital, the gospel is being carried it) 
the outlying districts with most grati 
ing results. 


* * * 


dozen, by application to the Board of 
motion at 2276 Fifth Ave., New © 
City. 
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HENRY BOND 


2 number of organizations in which 
man is elected to the position of 
ent or chairman is generally an 
stakable indication of the value of 
vice and the confidence in which 
held by his fellow men. To an un- 
degree this characterizes the de- 
ational career of Henry Bond, for 
an imposing array of enterprises 
which this Baptist layman has been 
ly identified. For two years he 
' as president of the Chicago Bap- 
ocial Union; for three years as 
ent of the Massachusetts State Con- 
m; for nearly seven years as presi- 
of the Vermont State Convention; 
38-1914 as president of the Northern 
t Convention; and from 1914 to 
is chairman of the board of man- 
of the Foreign Mission Society. He 
-rved also as vice-president of the 
Mission Society and of the North- 
aptist Education Society. At the 
‘t time he is chairman of the Gen- 
joard of Promotion and chairman 
» administrative committee. Since 
e has been a member of the foreign 
n board and is now the chairman 
finance committee. In all of these 
‘ns Mr. Bond has given a full meas- 
his time and energy, devoting him- 
‘thout reserve to the difficult prob- 
‘hich at times have had to be faced. 
, it is only fair to state that his 
(illness in Florida during the past 
Was in some degree due to the 
il strain to which he subjected 
fin his strenuous campaign activi- 
st fall for the New World Move- 


Bond is a native of Ware, Mass., 
as educated at the Massachusetts 
ltural College, His business career 
‘mM associated with two outstanding 
Tises known to 
,ans everywhere. 
nN years he was 
ted with the 
m Watch Com- 
and since 1891 
‘een indentified 
‘the American 
or Company, 
‘ as the chair- 
\f its operating 
‘from 1901 to 
‘Although he re- 
2 1905 from ac- 
Asiness, he has 
1 his active 
‘ship on its 
| of directors. 
hout his busi- 
weer Mr. Bond 
€n actively en- 

in religious 
eighteen 
(he served as 


Who Who Among Baptivty 


A Review. of Contemporary 
Denominational Biography 
By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


teacher of the well-known Union Adult 
Bible Class in Buffalo, N. Y., and on his 
removal to Chicago he organized the 
Bond Bible Class. The writer considers 
it a rare privilege to have been during 
his boyhood days a pupil in the Buffalo 
Sunday school of which Mr. Bond was 
superintendent. 

In his business career and in his de- 
nominational service this Baptist presents 
to us an outstanding example of a lay- 
man who believes thoroughly in the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to the 
conduct of American business and like- 
wise the application of sound business 
principles to the conduct of organized 
Christianity. 


AUSTEN K. DE BLOIS 


Wan recent union of. the First Church 
and the Warren Avenue Church of 
Boston is one of the significant events in 
Baptist history in New England. After 
a separation of 176 years these two congre- 
gation have reunited into a strong, pro- 
gressive, enterprising church, whose work 
and influence in the years to come will 
constitute a powerful factor in denomina- 
tional progress. For the present the two 
buildings will be maintained, each being 
utilized for certain phases of church ac- 
tivity. Through this union the religious 
problem of a great section of Boston is 
nearer its ultimate solution. A large 
amount of credit for this unique and 
epochal achievement belongs to Austen 
K. deBlois, who for the last nine years 
has been pastor of the First Church of 
Boston. In reaching the student genera- 
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tion few churches in America are experi- 
encing the remarkable success which 
characterizes that part of the work of this 
old New England church in its ministry 
to the student population of Boston. 

Dr. deBlois is a man of modest dignity, 
unusual culture and refinement, whose 
gracious personality has made for him 
many friends. He has had an education 
such as constitutes the privilege of rela- 
tively few people. A native of Nova 
Scotia, he was educated at Acadia College, 
at Brown University, at Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, and spent several 
years in further study in Europe. He 
has traveled widely in America, Europe, 
Asia and Africa. In 1907 he went around 
the world as a member of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Commission, and in 1910 he 
attended the Edinburgh World Mission- 
ary Conference. The scholary and 
stimulating preaching of Dr. deBlois re- 
flects this education and culture and that 
wide horizon which is acquired through 
travel, His sermons prove that the gospel 
in all its beauty and simplicity, when pre- 
sented in the homiletics of culture and 
the vocabulary of refinement, loses noth- 
ing of its saving power or its evangelis- 
tic appeal. Possibly this explains why 
Dr. deBlois is in such constant demand 
for addresses at colleges, having rendered 
such service at more than thirty educa- 
tional institutions. He had two pas- 
torates prior to his coming to Boston, 
having been pastor at Elgin, Ill., from 
1899 to 1902, and at the First Church, 
Chicago, from 1902 to 1911. 

He holds a remarkable record for serv- 
ice on denominational boards and commit- 
tees, and the list of institutions which 
he has served as trustee includes Shurt- 
leff College, Alton, Ill, the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, New- 
ton Theological Institution, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., West China 
Union University and 
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AUSTEN K. DE BLOIS 


Gordon Bible College, 
Boston, Mass. He has 
also. served on. the 
faculties of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Train- 
ing School in Chicago 
and of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. 
From 1905 to 1917 he 
served as a member of 
the board of managers 
of the Foreign Mission 
Society. 

During the war Dr. 
de Blois was a member 
of the British Recruit- 
ing Mission of New 
England, which organi- 


zation - recruited more 
than 15,000 men for 


the British 
dian armies. 


and Cana- 


MUST WE EXPLAIN IT? 


Unless one have the grace of intellectu- 
al self-examination, it is almost eertain 
that prepossessions will modify and some- 
times vitiate interpretations. There are 
some probable instances of this even in 
the revised version of the New Testa- 
ment. 

I thought this had happened to Mr. 
Sayers as I read his communication in 
the Open Forum in THE BAPTIST of April 
17, in which he refers to certain alleged 
facts as supporting the position of the 
premillennialists. “If they do snot, e 
asks, “how do you explain this?” 

Fact one adduces the growing pagan- 
ism of New York. But that can be ac- 
counted for by the increase of foreign 
immigration in that particular city, and 
it becomes a trumpet-call to a more ag- 
gressive evangelism and also possibly to 
certain changes in organization and 
methods. And this, I take it, was pre 
cisely Dr. S. Earl Taylor’s point in re- 
ferring to it. Certainly neither the pre- 
millennial nor the postmillennial theory 
solves the problem. On the other hand, 
the first of these seems to cut the nerve 
of evangelistic endeavor, saying that 
there is no solution of it till the Lord 
personally reappear on the earth. 

Take fact two: He says “an appalling 
picture” was drawn by three speakers, at 
the Chicago conference of the Interchurch 
World Movement, of the heathen world 
with its unoccupied fields after 2000 years 
and with its “rapidly developing heathen- 
ism.” One speaker referred to Korea as 
the best of world mission fields, and yet 
there are more heathen today in Korea 
than when the first Christian missionary 
set foot on its soil. But if this state- 
ment be true, it simply means that the 
splendid results of missionary labor in 
Korea have not kept pace with the growth 
of population, and it constitutes a call to 
more intensive effort and is by no means 
a summons of despair. As to a “rapidly 
developing heathenism,” I am constrained 
to doubt the accuracy of this. What the 
relative increase of populations may be, 
I do not know, but we all do know that 
Christian missions and other agencies 
due to our Christian faith have assailed 
heathenism on all sides and in large 
areas have successfully done so. More- 
over, these various Christian agencies 
have greatly reduced the mortality in the 
territories where they have operated, 
which means, of course, that they have 
contributed to an increase of population. 
Anyhow, the summons is again for a 
more earnest evangelism and should be 
a stimulus to the getting of our one 
hundred millions by May 2. 

Let the brethren of the “pre” persua- 
sion remain so if it please them, but let 
us all, whether “pre” or “post,” bring 
this New World Movement to a victorious 
conclusion for the kingdom’s sake. Ques- 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best——EDITORS. 


tions of eschatology can at least be de- 
ferred till our missionary societies have 
the money subscribed, 


Indianapolis, Ind. R. E. NEIGHBOR. 


RETRACTION 


At a meeting of the Maranatha Baptist 
Church of Detroit, Mich., held on April 
21, it was decided (almost unanimously ) 
to withdraw from active participation in 
the New World Movement. My name 
having previously appeared in endorse- 
ment of the same in the denominational 
papers, some explanation should be ex- 
pected from me. 

When the intensive part of the cam- 
paign was launched a few months ago, I 
overlooked certain features in the pro- 
paganda that were objectionable to me, in 
my earnest desire to codperate to the ex- 
tent of my ablity and influence. The 
tract, “Eventually! Get Ready Now!” 
otherwise called “The New World Move- 
ment in a Nutshell,’ appeared in our 
local church bulletin and was written by 
me for the instruction of my people only. 
In full appreciation of the honor done 
me in giving this tract convention-wide 
publicity, I have no desire to retract or 
modify the facts there marshaled, on the 
whole. Since the publication of that 
article, however, I have been brought into 
close contact with the objects and methods 
of the Interchurch Movement. That 
movement and the New World Movement 
are more closely interwoven than I had 
at first supposed, and I am convinced that 
it is for us a perilously entangling alli- 
ance. Furthermore, I have been forced 
to the conclusion that the machinery 
created for the vigorous prosecution of 
the New World Movement, with the al- 
most unadvoidable centralization of au- 
thority in our general and state boards of 
promotion, is a serious menace to the 
independency of our local churches. 

I am willing to assume my share of the 
responsibility for the withdrawal .of this 
church from active participation in the 
New World Movement and deeply deplore 
the necessity for such action. We wish it, 
however, to be clearly understood that we 
are not deaf to the more insistent appeal 
for more prayerful and material effort 
for the evangelization of the world, Chris- 
tian education, city missions and the 
Ministers and Missionaries Board. We 
are hoping and shall plan to raise during 
the next four years at least the amount 
of the apportionment of the Board of 
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Promotion for our church, care/ 
designating the objects to which we 
tribute. 

Detroit, Mich. CHRISTOPHER BURNE’ 


MUSINGS | 


While I was musing on a certain ar 
published in the Open Forum of 
Baptist for April 17, the fire bur 
not the fire of wrath or of indigna 
but of curiosity. I refer to the ai 
from the pen of the brother in Free 
Ill., who inquired, “How do you ex 
this?” 

Now, the writer has been in atten¢ 
at a number of those great cotter 
of the Interchurch World Movement 
heard some of the speakers whom 
brother mentioned in his article, ani 
same impression was made upon me 
he seems to have received, namely, ‘ 
can we convert the world in this ge 
tion?’ That was a slogan I heard 
at those conferences, and almost il} 
same breath I would hear the same s 
ers tell of the vast numbers, both at 
and in heathen lands, yet to be conv 
They even showed pictures of the he; 
lands, the almost uncounted multil; 
and the slow progress in reaching | 
peoples. 


I noticed in your news items fro1 
fields that you seem to stand on a1 
tain-peak and note only ‘the big chu 
that are giving largely and that 
increases in membership. One mig’ 
led to think that this is a true fict 
the churches all over the land. W) 
man stands on a mountain-peak ana] 
across the valley to another mou 
peak, he may not see many or any | 
objects that lie in the valley bet 
There are a few churches in our 
country that are like the mountain 
—gilded with the sunlight of pros’ 
and having great wealth. Like t 
blazing planets, they can be seen 
more easily than the myriads of 
stars that fill the stellar space. 

I know—or at least think—that ill 
of the things that you publish, | 
ing upon a thing like this is a 
essence of audacity and impertil 
for why or for what reason should 
of small caliber, a pastor of only a 
county-seat town church, presume |) 
his opinion when the twentieth-c/ 
gospel says, “God has chosen the 1 
things to confound the small things 
when in these days the mighty fina’ 
those who can give a million OF | 
a time; are the “called.” I know | 
not so in the beginning; but this 
most progressive age in the hist 
our race, we are told, and so it i 
what of the unchurched multitu 
poth heathen and home land? Wha} 
the thousands of small churches 4 
our country that have become exti’ 
might as well be so far as their inl 

(Continued on page 538) 
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<ept from the Evil One 
By ARTHUR S. Burrows 


YVELY lily, tall and white, grew 
mong the dark weeds and rank 
s along the edge of a stagnant pond. 
greenness overspread the surround- 
ater, full of impurity and danger, 
lily bloomed, a marvel of waxen 


» amid the foulness. Why? God, 
uthor of all life, gave this lily a 
ir quality of life, enabling it to 
in its environment. He kept the 
om the evil. 
msecrated Christian life progresses 
‘ sinful world among pollutions and 
ries. Christian faith overcomes 
orld notwithstanding counter cur- 
The soul is sustained by the love 
', though there be sometimes wilful- 
ud even transgression. How is 
ccomplished? The power of God 
the Christian in answer to the 
' of the Redeemer. He prayed: 
Father, keep them in thy name 
}thou hast given me: I pray not 
ou shouldest take them from the 
‘but that thou shouldest keep them 
he Evil One.” 
y question the existence of a per- 
devil. Christ knew the Evil One 
verience. He teaches us to pray, 
or us from the Evil One.” He 
‘us to be watchful lest we fall into 
wes of Satan. He charges us not 
» place to the devil, but to resist 
fil until he flees from us. By his 
_ truth he teaches us, by the power 
‘Holy Spirit he guides us, and by 
inite love he sustains us, God is 
| by the renown of his name to 
he prayer of the Son of his re- 
'g love. Christ is able completely 
| every obedient and trusting soul. 
‘it knew by his own experiences 
+ shall be sifted by Satan as wheat 
‘4d. What he said to Peter he also 
\us: “I have prayed for you, that 
\ith fail not.” Christian faith is 
‘l relationship with Christ. Christ 
‘an impersonal force, but the gra- 
2ver-present Saviour. “Lo, I am 
mu alway, even unto the end.” Dy- 
‘eligion is devotion to Christ, who 
| in the midst of his followers, 
| to save. 
vannot too often emphasize this 
Salvation means being kept from 
ler of the Evil One: not altogether 
je Evil One, for, like a roaring 
\? adversary goeth about seeking 
1€ may devour. A Christian is 
wtaker of the divine nature, with 
‘8 experience of the indwelling 
‘God. We are kept by the power 
through faith. A man was so en- 
by drink that he once tried to sell 
ys shoes to obtain a drink, and 
her time tried to sell the sus- 
' from his back for the same pur- 


He was genuinely converted by 
the spirit of God, He has been for years 
a consistent and faithful Christian church . 


pose. 


member. The honest soul is devoted to 
the realization of divine principles. As 
Paul said, “I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him 
until that day;” and as Jude wrote, “Keep 
yourselves in the love of God, looking for 
the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life.” 

We have Christian exultation because 
God always causes us to triumph in 
Christ. Is there still sinfulness in the 
believer? Prayer brings perseverance 
against it, striving for the masteries. 
Confession of sin brings the joy of con- 
trition. “If we confess our sins, God is 
faithful (according to assurance) and 
just (according to the atonement) to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” Satan trembles 
when he sees the weakest saint upon his 
knees. Christ’s prayer is being answered: 
“Holy Father, I pray not that thou should- 
est take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the Evil 
One.” 

Christ commits us unto his God and 
Father. He has made us a kingdom unto 
God, and priests before his Father. God 
will keep those whom Christ commits 


_ unto him. They are eternally safe whom 


God keeps. How do we know? Christ 
has redeemed our life from destruction. 
We know that, The virtue of Christ with- 


Sunday Afternoon 


N old man going a lone highway, 
Came at evening, cold and grey, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
The old man crossed at the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength with 
building here; 


Your journey will end with the ending 


day, 
You never again will pass this way; 
You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build you this bridge at eventide?” 


The builder lifted his old grey head— 
“Good friend, in the path I’ve come,” 
he said, 
“There followed after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
This chasm that has been as naught to 
me 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 
Good friend, I am building this bridge 
for him.” 
—Author Unknown. 


in the soul encourages us to commit our- 
selves into the divine keeping. We are 
kept until we complete our earth service. 
We are kept so as not to break irrepar- 
ably under hardships. We are kept so as 
not to lose interest in the world’s needs. 
Christ’s gospel ministry is kept under 
sacrifice. The cnurch is kept to fulfil 
ministration. 

The heart is kept untroubled amid 
world tribulation. When Thane Miller 
was told -by the oculist that he had be- 
come stone blind and never could see 
again, this Christian looked up into the 
face of his Father who is in heaven and 
said, “He will uphold me with the right 
hand of his righteousness.” The light 
of the countenance of God was lifted upon 
Miller, and he was filled with the peace 
that passeth knowledge, The Christian 
is not taken from the world, but is kept 
from the power of the god of this world. 
Children of God are preserved as spiritual 
evidences of the riches of his saving 
grace, examples of God’s spiritual stock, 
proofs of the actual value of prayer. 

Besetting sin often springs upon us 


suddenly. We wrestle against evil 
powers and principalities, Antaeus, the 
Greek wresiler, when thrown claimed 


that he received new strength from the 
earth that his body touched. Let us be 
sure to remain on Immanuel’s ground. 
Our adversary should ever have to come 
to us and to meet us on our own ground: 
then shall we receive new streneth each 
time that we are thrown, and we shall 
rise again to withstand and at the last to 
be found standing. 

A vessel rounded into Boston port. She 
had passed through a fearful storm. Her 
sails were torn from the yards, and her 
yards snapped like a pipestem. Her masts 
were split and hurled across the deck. 
Neptune had leaped over her deck and 
smashed her defences. Only the lashing 
of the helmsman to the wheel enabled 
grim perseverance to hold the post of 
duty. Finally the broken craft came into 
port before a cheering crowd. So is a 
Christian soul on the sea of life. 

You never can tell what is in the blood. 
Natural depravity and perverseness are 
to be overcome. The body is to be kept 
under; one’s spirit is to be curbed; dis- 
position is to be moderated. “Who is 
sufficient for these things!” Christ, our 
Helper, is, “Holy Father, keep them in 
thy name whom thou hast given me.” “I 
pray not that thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the Evil One.” 

Boston, Mass. 


For what should we live? Is it not to 
succor those who need us, to make paths 
a little less rough for tired feet, to bring 
smiles to faces hardened by anxiety or 
tear-stained, to kindle hope in souls that 
despair?—J. T. Sunderland. 
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Motherhood 


PARTNERSHIP with God is mother- 
A hood; 
What strength, what purity, what self- 
control, 
What love, what wisdom shall belong to 
her 
Who helps God 
soul. 


fashion an immortal 


—Anon., 


The Boiling Kettle 

[The following interesting communication 
from one of our subscribers opens a dis- 
cussion upon a subject about which there is 
a distinct variance of opinion. We take 
pleasure in presenting it for the perusal of 
those who disagree as well as for those who 
agree. Until Baptist churches relinquish 
their principle of individual liberty (may 
vhat day never come!) there will probably 
be no uniform policy concerning money- 
raising or any other detail of church work, 
but let us train ourselves to open-minded- 
ness. Let us welcome and make use of 
any suggestion which leads to the best in- 
vestment of the tremendous share of unused 
cnergy in our Baptist churches. Bring to 
the Chimney Corner your friendly counsel 
on this and any other matter.—THE EDITOR. ] 


NE of my housewifely idiosyncrasies 
is an abhorrence for the sound of 
a boiling teakettle. Instead of being a 
soothing music, as represented in olden 
story and verse, the humming kettle is 
for me a thing not to be tolerated. The 
reason is not far to seek. Experience 
with the direct flame cooking ranges has 
drilled into me the lesson that a boiling 
kettle represents wasting energy—at a 
cost of so much per cubic foot. I cannot 
afford to listen to the hum of the kettle. 
I often attend meetings of the aid so- 
ciety which impress me in much the 
same way as the boiling kettle. They 
inake me feel as if I want to stop the 
murmuring and singing of the compla- 
cent pot and use its heated contents to 
start something to boiling or brewing. I 
have gotten myself mired in my meta- 
phor, I fear, but I hope my meaning is 
clear: It is a waste of energy to keep 
on boiling hot water. I wish the aid so- 
ciety would stop talking so much about 
the good works it might do, and do them. 
I hope that when the New World Move- 
ment gets Well under way, one of the first 
things to fail in the path of its mo- 
mentum may be the money-raising func- 
tion of the women’s church societies. 
Years ago, when grandfather and 
grandmother were in their prime and 
were the strength of the church, the men 
handled the finances of the church, as 
of home and everything else. Since 
that time the line of women’s support 
of the chureh has steadily risen, while 
that of the men’s activity in the same 
institution has as steadily decreased. Can 
we be sure which is cause and which ef- 
fect? Have women, with their chicken- 
pie suppers, their silly bazaars, their 
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ci PRES on her now, 


food sales and apron sales, belittled and 
degraded the noble cause they sought to 
uplift and made men feel ashamed to 
have a part in it? 

The question is debatable, and since 

it is unpleasant, it may as well be “laid 
cn the table’ while a more profitable 
phase of the question is considered. There 
is no denying that these same money- 
making projects have occupied the time 
and attention of the women’s organiza- 
tions to the almost entire neglect of more 
evangelical work. Purely sociable gather- 
ings are rare, church prayer meetings are 
poorly attended, calls upon newcomers 
are notoriously neglected—and the ex- 
cuse always is: “We are too busy. We 
must raise another $50.” 
_ How ludicrous is the sight of a room- 
ful of women, well-dressed, earnest and 
dignified, planning for a rummage sale 
by which to bring $50 into the Lord’s 
treasury, when every woman in the room 
could easily give two or more dollars for 
the cause and never feel the loss! 

It is everywhere noted that men— 
business, professional and laboring men 
—are taking a new interest in the 
church life of their communities. It is 
natural that one of the first departments 
to receive attention is that of the fi- 
nances, and from every hand come re- 
ports of old mortgages “lifted,” old debts 


cancelled, and needed repairs being au-. 


thorized, since wide-awake men are in- 
teresting themselves in the church. 

It is the crucial time for an entire 
shifting of the financial burden from the 
shoulders of the women to the broader 
ones of the men. Physiology teaches us 
that women’s bodies are built so that 


To My Mother 
|B Fave gently with her, Time; 


these many years 
Of life have brought more smiles 
with them than tears. 
Lay not thy hand too harshly 


But trace decline so slowly on 
her brow 

That (like a sunset of the north- 
ern clime, 

Where twilight lingers in the 
summer time, 

And fades at last into the silent 
night, 

Ere one may note the passing of 
the light), 

So she may pass—since ‘tis our 
common lot— 

As one who, resting, sleeps and 
knows it not. 

—John Allen Wyeth. 


toey may bear burdens against — 
breasts, close to their hearts, while 
are given the broad shoulders and st 
arms intended for heavier lifting, 
us now take up the care of the weak 
young in service, the aged, the sick 
the disheartened, bearing their | 
against hearts full of sympathy and 
and let the great bundle of finanei; 
sponsibility roll onto backs better 
to bear it. 

I have a picture before my mind’ 
of the joy there would be in a pa 
heart if he were visited by a comn 
from the aid society saying: 

“We are forever through with our 
and bazaars and suppers and teas. 
are now prepared to aid. We wil 
upon strangers. We will find time 
tend the midweek prayer meeting. 
of us will sing in the choir. Some 
will take time to teach in Sunday ‘ 
and assist the junior B. Y. P. U. | 
one will take charge of the home d 
ment and give it the time it nat: 
requires. From this time forth 0) 
ciety is going to devote its time 
energy to real church work. We: 
your service.” 

Imagine what such an _ offer 
mean to a burdened pastor! And 
growth of the church! Let us bo 
kettle to some purpose. | 

Fargo, N. D. Ora A, CLEM 


Good Health—III* © 
By Soren P. Rees, M. D. | 
HE practical application of the 


given in last week’s issué 
briefly: 
1. Blood counts: Abraham i! 


tively realized this when in his 0 
he made his servant take an oath 
allow Isaac to choose a wife from 
the Canaanites but to see to itt 
returned to his kindred for a mate 
question as to whom Isaac shall 
is still the most important questic 
comes to every parent. Money, 
position, a pretty face, a summer 
are not the important determine 
negative Wasserman test, freedon 
alcoholic and narcotic taint, @ — 
development of body and mind, a 
negative factors that are essenti 
proper continuation of life. In ord 
the race may progress and the wt 
come better, the positive virtues 
come from noble and strenuous) 
must be sought. Good charact) 
worthy deeds are the insignia the 
select our friends and relations. | 
2. The child is the simportan 
vidual: The younger, the more V: 
It is during the early years that) 
herited potentialities have their 
portunity to develop under Bro! 
or é 


*Copyright, 1920, by S. P. Rees, Min) 
Minn. & 
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No modern effort is more 
of whole-hearted support than 
esent child welfare movement if 
iples of heredity can guide the 
ly through those principles can 
ver the best and successfully 
ve it. It follows that the nursery 
mother’s most important mission; 
1e kindergarten demands the ablest 
sst paid teachers; that the Sunday 
‘and not the morning congregation 
or the minister’s best efforts. An 
counts for one; a child counts for 
| 


"he church must lead in this work 
ction and conservation: Through 
onception of values the church as 
itution has too long hindered pro- 
dy bestowing alike its blessing in 
k upon the worthy and the un- 
. It has too often assumed that 
sion removed baseness instead of 
starting the impulse to overcome 
has not fully sensed the fact that 
on of the race and of the indi- 
is a continuous process and is 
handicapped in its progress by 
tion, when, as a matter of fact, 
dge should be its greatest aid. 


he Young Reserves 


Mother’s Three 


LOVE you, mother,” said little 
ohn; 

wrgetting his work, his hat went on 
*» was off to the garden swing 

t her the water and wood to bring. 


| you, mother,” said little Nell. 
‘you more than tongue can tell.” 
ie teased and pouted full half that 
ay, 

* mother rejoiced when she went 
» play. 


/you, mother,” said little Fan; 
1Tll help you all I can; 

ad I am there’s no school today.” 
rocked the babe till asleep it lay; 


stepping softly, she fetched the 

“oom 

ept the floor and tidied the room. 

id happy all day was she, 

and busy as child could be. 

) you, mother,” again they said, 

ittle children going to bed. 

_ you think that mother guessed 

f them really loved her the best? 
Y —May Long. 


he Captured Mother 


3y ApeLpert F. CALpwELL 


| a what those boys are 
King.” Mrs. Hilton stopped to 
) She stepped back from the oven 
tting in the potatoes to bake for 
“Ted has been at something all 
ning. Before Dwight came over 
‘Aim in the shed chamber using 
dfather’s tools.” 

zh the open kitchen door the 
hammering was distinctly heard. 


a 


“Whatever it is, it isn’t mischief,” 
smiled Ted’s grandmother. 

For a moment the noise of the ham- 
mering ceased. 

“I wonder now if I have time to stir 
up a batch of biscuits.’ Mrs. Hilton 
glanced at the small clock ticking in- 
dustriously on the mantel. “I guess so,” 
was her hurried decision, “if I’m spry 
about it. 

“I don’t know of anything a hearty, 
hungry boy likes better than some piping 
hot biscuits; and so does most everybody 
else, for that matter.” 

When everything was ready Mrs. Hil- 
ton called the boys in to dinner. 

“My! but don’t they smell good!” ex- 
claimed Ted as he went to the sink to 
wash. “How did you know, grandmother, 
that I wanted some biscuits!” 

“Boys always do,” was the smiling re- 
ply. “You’ve been pretty busy this fore- 
noon, haven’t you?” 

“Rather,” replied Ted as he dried his 


Mother’s Day 


By Atvin C. BroHoLm 


HANK you, dear mother, 
For your loving care for 


me, 
For your kind and_ gracious 
goodness, 


For your love, so full, so free. 


Thank you, dear mother! 
For your efforts, good and 
true, 
For your never tiring comfort, 
For your lasting kindness, too. 


Thank you, dear Father 
Of the earth, the sky, and sea, 
That you gave to me a mother 
Who was ever true to me. 
Pillsbury Academy, Minnesota. 


ee eT eT 
hands on the roller-towel. “But we've 


got our cage ’most done, and it’s a big 


one. It will hold—I don’t know 
many birds.” 

“A good many,” addeé Dwight. 

“Birds?” There was a tone of inquiry 
in Mrs. Hilton’s voice as well as a ques- 
tioning look on her face. 

“Yes; we thought we’d make a collec- 
tion this summer,” explained Ted, “and 
see how long we could keep them. And 
it won’t be any trick at all to get them 
while they’re on their nests.” 

“I think Bob Skillings got as many as 
ten kinds last year,” said Dwight. “How- 
ever, I guess they didn’t live very long— 
many of them. Probably he didn’t give 
them the right kind of food. 

“T’ve got a book, which I’m going to 
loan Ted, which tells the kinds of food 
the different birds eat, so he’ll know, 
better than Bob did, what to give them.” 

“T see,” was Mrs. Hilton’s quiet re- 
joinder. ‘Well, I think everything ’s on 
the table, and we’d better sit down. I 
don’t imagine grandfather will be back 
from Yarmouth before one or two o’clock, 
so we won’t wait for him. I know how 
hungry boys get between breakfast—if 


how 


bez 


they have it early—and dinner time.” 

After they had finished eating, Ted and 
Dwight hurried back to the shed chamber. 

“So that’s what Ted’s been doing,” was 
Mrs. Hilton’s sober reflection as she ear- 
ried the dinner dishes to the kitchen. “I 
think his grandfather will have to—” 

Mrs. Hilton did not finish the sentence. 

“No,” she said, a few moments later, 
“that isn’t the wisest way. Leech 
another plan will be better.” 

When the cage was finished Ted called 
his grandmother out to the shed. 

“It’s done,” he explained. “Isn’t it a 
dandy?” 

“Twill hold a good many birds, surely,” 
was Mrs. Hilton’s evasive reply. “When 
do you expect to begin capturing them?” 

“O, soon’s they commence to hatch 
their young,” replied Ted as he proudly 
showed his grandmother how the door of 
the cage opened on its small brass hinges. 
“I couldn’t get them before that time, | 
imagine.” 

“No, probably not,’ said Mrs. Hilton, 
presently going back to her work. 

“Grandmother doesn’t seem to be as 
interested in my cage as I thought she’d 
be,” remarked Ted after Mrs. Hilton had 
returned to the kitchen, 

“It’s because she’s a woman,” ventured 
Dwight. “Women wouldn’t see any fun 
in catching birds.” 

“No-o, I don’t suppose they would,” 
agreed Ted. He then carried the newly 
constructed cage over to the corner of 
the shed, near his grandfather’s grain 
chest. 

“Now, grandmother, a story!’ demand- 
ed Ted that evening after the supper was 
over and the dishes done up. 

“A story? Why, let me see,” said his 
grandmother, 

“Please!” 

“What kind of a story?” 


“Just any kind,” declared Ted. “Those 
that begin with ‘Once upon a_ time,’ 
though, I like the best.” 

“Very well,” agreed Mrs. Hilton. “I'll 


tell you, then, about a captured mother.” 

“That will be dandy!” exclaimed Ted 
enthusiastically. 

“It was long ago,” began Mrs. Tlilton, 
“at a time when people lived in a place 
called ‘Make Believe.’ ” 

She turned and laid her knitting on the 
table. 

“Here once dwelt a mother and an only 
son. Her name was Mrs. Dear-to-Her-Boy. 
One day she was sitting in her snug little 
home crooning softly to her sleeping child 
in his cradle, when two monstrous birds 
cpened the door, They didn’t stop to 
knock. At once they pounced upon the 
helpless and terrified mother, Mrs. Dear- 
to-Her-Boy, and carried her away into 
the forest a prisoner. 

“When the littie boy awoke, hungry 
and frightened, there was no mother in 
the house to feed him and quiet his fears.” 

“But wasn’t his father—” 

“His father was far away,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Hilton, “working to support his 
little family which was left behind in the 
land of ‘Make Believe.’ 

“One long day and night passed, and 
then another and another,” continued 
Mrs. Hilton, “and still the giant birds 
kept Mrs. Dear-to-Her-Boy a pitiful cap- 

(Continued on page 538) 


Uniform Lesson 


International 


for May 23 


ISRAEL’S FIRST KING 


Next: I Sam. 12:24. Lesson Text: 
Ly Sanu wO2l5 5 10 a: 


By JoHN A. EARL 


The Lesson Text 

Chapter eight should be read in con- 
nection with this lesson. Three reasons 
are alleged for Israel’s demanding a king 
to reign over them: First, the failure 
of Samuel’s sons to follow in the foot- 
steps of their illustrious father; second, 
the desire on the part of the people to be 
like the nations around them; and, third, 
the hope that with a king to lead them 
they could overcome the Philistines. 
Samuel opposed the movement for the 
appointment of a king, but later, learn- 
ing by divine revelation that he should 
aid the people in realizing their desire, 
he found Saul and anointed him to be the 
first king of Israel. 
The Lesson Taught 

The providences of accidents, the pe- 
culiarities of antecedents and the perils 
of appointments are three things sug- 
gested by this lession. 


Golden 


Providences 

Many of the accidents of life turn out 
to be the providences of God. The prince- 
like Saul’s searching for the lost asses 
was itself an accident due to the acci- 
dental straying away of these beasts of 
burden. The story is told with all the 
fidelity to detail in the actual occurrence. 
It requires but little exercise of the imag- 
ination to see Saul and his servant going 
here and there over hill and dale, through 
the territory of the different tribes, seek- 
ing the lost animals and meeting with 
nothing but disappointment (ISam.9:4-5). 
At last, weary with the disappointing 
search, Saul is ready to give up and re- 
turn home, when the servant suggests 
that the seer Samuel might give them 
some information, This was the simple 
thing that led Saul to Samuel. The ac- 
cident which took Saul away from home 
turned out to be the providence of God. 
The Bible is full of accidents that turned 
out to be providences. From the accident 
of famine which took Jacob and his sons 
to Hgypt, where they met Joseph, who 
had risen to high place in that country 
by a series of accidents, to. the accidental 
imprisonment of Paul in Rome which 
gave us his best epistles, the scriptures 
fully illustrate that saying of Shake- 
speare, “There is a Divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will.” 

Every life is more or less marked by 
the same experience. Losses prove to be 
greatest gain, trivialities turn out to be 
tremendous in their importance, troubles 
are freighted with blessings, weakness 
becomes strength, and the compulsions of 


duty are changed by the alchemy of 
obedience into character and liberty and 
power. Simon of Cyrene in coming into 
Jerusalem one morning is accidentally 
compelled to bear the cross of Jesus and 
thereby becomes immortal. Saul in 1look- 
ing for his father’s asses finds a 
crown. 
Peculiarities 

Antecedents are important. The racial 
groups from which men spring, the geo- 
graphical lines which mark the bound- 
aries of their country, and the climatic 
conditions, the customs and institutions 
ot the people, all have a profound influ- 
ence on life. It would be folly in this age 
of science to make light of the great law 
of environment. Antecedents to a large 
degree determine precedents. Ancestry 
is in great measure responsible for the 
type, the tone and the character of post- 
erity. And yet there are striking excep- 
tions to the rule. Good men like Eli and 
Samuel have bad sons, and bad men 
have good sons. Saul was surprised at 
the words of Samuel in anointing him 
a king. He pled the obscurity of his 
family and the unimportance of his tribe 
as a reason for his surprise. But Saul 
failed to see that God is bound neither by 
law of antecedents nor by law of prec- 
edents in the choice of men for certain 
tasks. If most men whom God chose in 
the past for some special service had 
been compelled to qualify on the basis 
of a faultless family history, they would 
never have been chosen. It is a remark- 
able fact that Jesus himself on the human 
side could not have qualified. Paul, who 
before his conversion had been sinfully 
proud of his ancestry, called it all re- 
fuse after he came to know Christ and 
the new life and _ righteousness in 
Christ. 
Perils 


Great privileges are accompanied by 
great perils. It was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity Saul faced when Samuel anointed 
him the first king of Israel. Had he re- 
mained as humble in his administration 
as he was at his appointment, the story 
would have had an entirely different end- 
ing. But he could not stand prosperity. 
Power degenerated into tyranny, liberty 
swung to license, and high privilege issued 
in reprehensible practices. Who can be 
entrusted with great wealth and yet re- 
main democratic, living the simple life, 
mastering his money and enriching his 
soul by laying up treasure in heaven? 
The perils of wealth are among the most 
subtle and strenuous of all life’s perils. 
Who can be clothed with power without 
abusing it? Jesus was tempted to abuse 
the power with which he was endowed. 
To make bread from stones and to cast 
himself down trom the pinnacle of the 
temple were temptations to abuse power. 
Divine appointments are the highest of 


“This church advertises that it 


life’s privileges and also the greate 
life’s perils, Judas was the chief 0 
of the apostolic band, and he was 
the traitor. The anointing oil is no 
guard against failure. Some one 
said that disappointments are a 
pointments. The opposite is also | 
“His appointments are often disapy. 
ments.” 

Des Moines College. 


In Business for a New Wo 


S a part of their program of} 
gious education many churche| 
seeking to relate the various servic 
the church to the New World Movep 
In churches where the stereopticor 
moving-picture machines are used) 
people are finding a wide interest i) 
work at home and abroad as Set ) 
in the pictures of the New World. 
ment and the Interchurch World 
ment. The objects for which wi 
striving are thus brought before th 
gregations in a most vivid way. I 
Other churches are going furth 
seeking to drive home the Kj 
through ritual and song. As an ext 
we will give the plan of the First Cll 
Connelisville, Pa., Rev. J. Earle Edy 
pastor. 
The service in this church on 
day morning opens with a reci’ 
unison of a creed and covenant, 4 
of which is pasted in the hymn } 


business for a new world—in fac’ 
is its slogan. By this means the 
not only emphasizes its principle 
brings those principles to bear up 
individual worshipers. 

The creed and covenant follow: 


OUR CREED AND COVENANT | 


I believe in a new world 
Christ shall be made triumphant; 
the bringing of his principles tl 
that his example and teachings shi 
vail among the people of earth. 

I believe that he alone can sa 
world from the evils that beset | 
that the tenets of his righteousnes 
be incorporated in the lives of al 
kind, if justice and right are to bi 
secure. ¢ 

I believe that I have a persona 
duty in building a new world. — 

I believe that I, as a Christiar! 
do my utmost, here in my OW 
munity, to propagate these princie 
my life is to be made rich and fy 
if other lives are to attain that m 
of Christian knowledge and achie! 
which is their due and need. — 

I pledge to God and myself tho! 
ing of my hands, my brain and m> 
to his purposes in my circle oft} 
that the church of Christ may 1 
to the certain fulfilment of her ? 
destiny. G 


, ? 
; 1920 
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Topic for May 23 


BEING A GOOD COMRADE 
Pesonn. 3:18 
ttle children, let us not love in 
jreither in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth.” 
‘uggestive: The meeting for this 
; to be a joint meeting with the 
and intermediates. Neat little 
jions should be sent to all boys and 
btween the ages of nine and fifteen. 
om should be appropriately deco- 
The juniors and intermediates 
have a definite part in the pro- 
ynd should be made to feel at home 
the seniors, for they, too, will be 
y some day. 
‘aterials: “Intermediates” and 
He Why” are the titles of two leaf- 
aling with our younger young 
| They should be read in advance 
(neeting. Same may be secured by 
| to Gen. Secy. James Asa White, 
‘Wabash Ave., Chicago. Splendid 
i for the juniors and intermedi- 
1 be found in Young People’s Ser- 
(arterly. 
1 the meeting: The leaders for 
jaan should search out a number 
ages from the Bible bearing on 
ship. Supplement these from cur- 
-xrature, from the poets, and other 
( Do not allow the meeting to 
The music should be in keeping 
2 spirit of the occasion. 
the Quicken Book,” put out by 
jytist New World Movement, pre- 
ome interesting pictures of boys 
‘1s of other lands. These might be 
| Making posters. Such posters 
| in telling the story of Jesus’ ap- 
im of young life and of his com- 
' with them. Write to General 
t'y White at the above address for 
}of this booklet. 
€ comradeship of Jesus: The 
dystle in writing to young Timothy 
/m to “be strong in the grace that 
’sus Christ.” Paul had learned 
on of comradeship with the risen 
Te had taken him as his daily 
om. The exhortation to young 
(lent well be made to juniors, 
Wliates and seniors of our day. 
ferefore, my son, be strong.” 


News 
rginia 

( the leadership of Rey. EB. L. 
j2astor of the Baptist Temple, 
mM, a number of young people of 
ch who have given themselves to 
"\ Service have formed a Life Ser- 
Sue. Mr, T. E. Drape is chair- 
1 Miss Nelle Hill is secretary. 
‘ements of the league are as fol- 


wall members of the league 
’ observe a quiet time for Bible 


* | ‘Young Peoples Work 


i) } 

} i | 
{ An 

) A/|| 
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HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THe Baptist 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave.., Chicago. 


reading and prayer each day, always re- 
membering the league members. 

2. That all members of the league will 
carry a Bible or testament whenever 
away from home. 

3. That all our members should be- 
come tithers. 

4. That all members pray definitely 
and earnestly for new recruits for the 
league, seeking and claiming the best 
of their friends for Christ’s service. 

5. That all members, when at home, 
shall meet regularly at the church a 
few minutes before communion service, 
each month, for prayer, and sit together 
in the service. The secretary shall re- 
mind the members of this duty. 

6. That all members of the league 
write the chairman each year, sometime 
between the first of the year and Easter, 
telling about themselves, their work, 
their plans and their needs. 

A motion was carried asking the pas- 
tor to secure a missionary service flag 
for the church and to have the names of 
all the members of the league worked in 
white letters in the bottom of the red 
field, and to have the same exhibited from 
the pulpit at every communion service. 


This Day in Spring 


OW I am minded of the works of 
Him— 
His mountains, each in separate pat- 
tern cast; 
His gracious plains and prairie-spaces 
vast, 
Like ’lumined manuscripts age may 
not dim; 
His hushless winds, like singing seraphim, 


Or like loud organs in cathedrals 
played; 

His seas stupendous; and His skies 
arrayed; 

And all the wonders wove of His 


high whim— 
I marvel in my heart—nay, not that He 
Could mould such might of nothing in 
an hour, 
And fling for us the sweet flags of the 
shower— 
But that—and ’tis for it, on reverent knee, 
This day in spring my lips with prayer 
I fret— 
He still found time to make a violet. 


—Mahlon Leonard Fisher, in the Bell- 
man Book of Verse. 


Colorado 

The Colorado Summer Assembly will 
be held in the Colorado Women’s Col- 
lege, Denver, June 14-18. The faculty will 
include Dr. P. W. Crannell, president of 
the Kansas City Theological Seminary; 
Miss Meme Brockway of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Rev. T. S. Young, director of daily 
vacation Bible schools; Rev. Thomas B. 
Frizelle, director of institutes and sum- 
mer assembly work; Rev. Wm. R. Schoe- 
maker of Denver and Rey. J. A. White, 
general secretary of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America. 


Methods 


Many of our young people find it hard 
to maintain a high standard of devotional 
life. In order to meet this need the fol- 
lowing method has been adopted by a 
group of Nebraska young people. It was 
sent in by Mr. J. G. Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s and Sunday school Convention: 

SB. Y. P.. Us. prayer league has been 
organized in the Greater Omaha-Council 
Bluffs B. Y. P. U., and it is our hope that 
we can have similar prayer groups over 
the entire state and possibly the entire 
United States. 

“A chairman is appointed in each 
church whose duty it is to organize a 
league composed of from five to ten mem- 
bers in a group who shall pledge them- 
selves to pray for anything concerning 
the welfare of our unions and churches. 
The members of the league are to take 
themselves off alone in their room, or 
wherever they may be, shortly after four 
Dp. m. every Sunday for prayer, and the 
group as a whole is to meet at least once 
a week in prayer, having the following 
topics as prayer subjects: The officers of 
the state, that they may be guided in their 
duties; every local B. Y. P. U. in the 
state, for its success both spiritually and 
in membership; their respective officers, 
that they may know how to lead their 
unions; the welfare of your own union, 
that it may grow and be of great blessing 
to the church and the community; the 
B. Y. P. U. meeting to be held that even- 
ing, that it may be well attended and 
the Spirit from on high reign supreme. 

“The world’s greatest need, and God’s 
greatest need is intercessors. 

““Prayers that are nebulous and nerve- 
less get no answer, but intercession that 
draws vitality from the soul works mir- 


acles in the spiritual world.’ (Doughty). 
“Eph, 3: 16. Rom. 15:30. I John 3: 
21, 22. Matt. 6:6. Acts 6:4. 


“Dedicate 1920 to God for intercession. 
If you have nox already signed one of the 
Quiet Half-Hour League cards of the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union of America, 
do it now. Pledge-cards may be secured 
from headquarters, 125 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
“Many Junes.’”’ 

By Archibald Marshall. 
Mead & Company. $2 net. 

If one cares for the dissection of putrid 
personality, he will do well to avoid this 
book, as will he who cannot enjoy a story 
that does not keep him on the tiptoe of 
expectancy. The reader of “Many Junes” 
has the feeling of going on a leisurely 
journey with interesting but not perfect 
people. Those with whom he companies 
are neither impossibly good nor impossi- 
bly bad, but just real folks. The sense of 
reality is constantly present. The work- 
manship is artistic in that the structure 
is reared without “sound of the hammer” 
or any bid for attention on the part of 
the worker. It is a book to be read 
leisurely; one for the booktaster rather 
than for the novelistic gormand. Those of 
our readers who care for first-class fiction 
will enjoy “Many Junes.” 

‘“The Shorter Bible: The New Testament.” 

By Charles Foster Kent. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a translation into dignified but 
simple English of portions of the New 
Testament. In the work of translation 
and arrangement, Dr. Kent has had the 
assistance of Charles Cutler Torrey of 
Yale University, Henry A. Sherman of 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, Frederick Harris 
of the Y. M. C. A. and Ethel Cutler of 
the Y. W. C. A. This book does not aim 
to take the place of the complete text, but 
to present those passages which have 
most practical value in daily living. It 
avoids repetition, and the reader is not 
distracted fby misleading chapter and 
verse divisions. It will be found admir- 
ably adapted for devotional reading and 
lends itself especially for use in family 
worship. 

“Splendor of the Sky.” 


By Isabel M. Lewis. 
& Company. $1.50 net. 


A series of articles upon astronomical 
subjects contributed to the New York 
Evening Sun met with such favor that 
this book is the result. It is written for 
those who may be interested in astron- 
omy, but who do not care to enter upon 
the study of formulae. The style is 
clear and attractive. Having tried it out 
on a sixteen-year-old lad with gratifying 
results, we are prepared to recommend it 
especially to parents who desire to put 
into the hands of their children reading 
that is both interestig and informing. 
“Moments with Mark Twain.” 


By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Harper and Brothers. $1.50 net. 


Admirers of Mark Twain—and they 
are legion—will find in this volume some 
of the best things which the great humor- 
ist wrote. No doubt some will miss 
favorite bits from his writings, for one 
cannot put everything into one small 
volume. However, Mr, Paine has selected 
with skill, and the result is immensely 
‘satisfactory. As years come and go, Mark 


Dodd, 


New York: 


New York: Duffield 


New York: 


Now Boo 


Twain’s place in the affections of the vast 
army of readers becomes increasingly 
secure, and this concentrated extract of 
his wit and wisdom is sure to receive 
a hearty welcome. 

“A More Christian Industrial Order.”’ 

By Henry Sloane Coffin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1 net. 

Some books should be weighed, not 
measured, and this is one of them. It is 
a small book—only eighty-six pages— 
but big in ideas and inspiration. Those 
who have read Dr. Coffin’s other books 
have learned that when he writes he has 
something to say. In this little volume 
he discusses the Christian as producer, 
consumer, owner, inventor, employer and 
employe. His fundamental contention is 
that we should bring the Christian mind 
into all human relations. This is not a 
new idea, but he makes the discussion 
fresh and interesting by his manner of 
treatment. It is a worth-while book. 


“Work and Play in the Grenfell Mission.” 

By Hugh P. Greeley_ and Floretta WL. 
Greeley. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50 net. 

Not every young couple would choose 
Pilley’s Island as a place to live during 
their honeymoon, but this is what Dr. 
and Mrs. Greeley seem to have done. 
From Mrs. Greeley’s letters home and 
her husband’s diary the material for this 
volume is made up, and these records 
make it clear that the venture was a suc- 
cess. They found happiness in bringing 
happiness to others. Here their little 
boy was born, and their lives were en- 
riched by friendships formed. So long 
as people are interested in knowing how 
“the other half” live, so long will such 
books as this make a strong appeal to 
the reading public. 


“The Use of the Story in Religious Educa- 
tion.”’ 


By Margaret W. Eggleston, 
story-telling in Boston University. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


Preaching by illustrations and ‘stories 
is certainly as old as Aesop and the 
Nazarene Teacher. It has prevailed in 
all times. The story-telling preacher is 
the popular preacher of our day. A 
speaker or teacher who lacks for good 
stories and the gift of telling them with 
vividness had better desist from address- 
ing boys and girls. How to tell a story 
is about as important as the story. This 
volume is a great help to this end. It 
will not create a good story-teller, but 
it will greatly educate him in the art. 
The volume has for a supplement an ex- 
cellent bibliography of stories. 

“Plans for Sunday School Evangelism.’ 


By Frank L. Brown. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 


Mr. Brown is the general secretary of 
the World Sunday School Association. 
For many years he has been the super- 
intendent of a local Sunday school in 
Brooklyn, and this book of 223 pages 
contains fourteen chapters giving the re- 


instructor in 
New 


BA 
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sults of his own experience in ¢ 
day school. He discusses the fie 
evangelism, how it can be grade 
factors and its organization, ine 
the pastor, the superintendent 
teacher; also the elements that, 
into evangelism from the home, th 
munity, the use of letters and ean 
a definite plan of preparation of act 
before Decision Day, on Decisio; 
and after Decision Day. There 
splendid list of helpful literatur 
the book is full of the concrete m 
and the inspirational suggestion 
are needed by any worker inti 
in the Sunday school as a fof 
evangelism. t 
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Nebraska Letter 


» By Ray E. Yorr 
| work has been done in the New 
éfovement campaign in Nebraska. 
j2-llent organization has been ef- 
1 By means of institutes, state- 
mferences and a great platform 
4n the churches have been made 
ited with the movement. For the 
tee weeks the secular newspapers 
istate have been filled with ad- 
sients and news items of local 
ste interest. Nearly every church 
i state has set up the standard 
‘ganization, and enthusiasm is be- 
inifested for the final test. On 
jar hand, two bad blizzards have 
-2d a large portion of the state and 
ting of the deep snow has made 
ls impassable. Many of our rural 
+s will for this reason be de- 
| putting on their campaign, and 

no help for it. In spite of this 
(9, however, Nebraska expects to 
pr full quota of $1,506,000. 


| Pastoral Changes 


\W. A. Ferrell is just closing a 
jrs’ pastorate at Arnold, in the 
¢o9f which he has led the church 
1 the building of a _ beautiful 
uwsonage. 

7A. C. Hull, after a successful 
vars’ pastorate in our important 
fit North Platte, has been called 
1 Island, where our state college 
dd. He has already entered upon 
k there with much promise of 


iP. A. Schenk of Mason City is 
weessor of Mr. Hull at North 
\where he is just now beginning 
‘orate. During his pastorate at 
tity a splendid modern parson- 
| erected at a cost of more than 


4 


‘in Berg has just come to the 


: 


‘urch, near Upland. This excel- 
try church has been a member 
Janish Conference, but has re- 
ansferred its membership to the 
. Union Association. 

|. S. Harris has just accepted a 
Yall to Mason City as the suc- 
» Rey. P. A. Schenk. Mr. Harris 
a a happy pastorate of two or 
ars at Superior. 

. B. Williams has recently gone 
‘prosperous pastorate of several 
‘ Nebraska City to our important 
it Holdrege. 

Jswald Eymann of Winnepeg, 
is the new pastor of our Ger- 
sian Church at Scottsbluff. Mrs. 
1S a graduate of the Missionary 
I School at Chicago. 

jzra Duncan has recently come 
& pastorate of the American 
't Scottsbluff to be the Baptist 
sionary secretary for Omaha. 
1H. Jackson, formerly pastor 
and, is now happily located 
. E. Brock is our new mission- 
t at Springview, Pleasant Val- 
Pleasant Prairie. 

_E. Bishop will close his work 
1 the last of May. He plans to 


I 


Our Own Folky 


take charge of a farm near Dickens and 
to preach as opportunity offers. 

Rev. Guy L. Margeson of Smethport, 
Pa., has accepted the pastorate at 
Creighton and will begin his work there 
about June 1. 

Rev. T. S. Kesterson has recently gone 
from the Maxwell and McPherson 
churches, in the North Platte Associa- 
tion, to the pastorate at Herman. 

Rev. B. B. Braden of Stromsburg has 
been called to the Scottsbluff pastorate, 
with a new church building enterprise as 
a part of the prospective program. His 
decision is not yet known. 

Rev. O. P. Miles of Arthur, Ill., has 
recently been called to the pastorate 
of our Benson Church in Omaha, where 
a new building is the hope of the im- 
mediate future. 

Rey. J. D. Kern has recently resigned 
the pastorate at Liberty in order that he 
may enter the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. He will leave for New York 
state early in June. 

Rev. Mr. Price of Tennessee has been 
called as acting-pastor at Tecumseh for 
two months. A permanent arrangement 
may result. 

Rev. H. O. King has closed his work 
as pastor of the church at Wymore and 
is available for some other good church. 

Rev. W. H. McGowan has been called 
as pastor at Ragan and has begun his 
work with that church. This is his fourth 
pastorate of the same church. 

Rev. O. F. Tornquist has recently 
given up his work as Swedish general 
missionary for Nebraska to accept the 
pastorate at Hordville. He has been pas- 
tor of this church three different times 
previously. 

Rev. I. W. Edson some time ago went 
from the pastorate at Oxford to that at 
Juniata. Rev. J. M. Cornelius of Kan- 
sas is his acceptable successor at Ox- 
ford. 

Rev. A. I. Osborn is pastor of the 
First Church at Gothenburg. This 
church has recently dropped the word 
“Swedish” from its name. It is launch- 
ing a new building enterprise. 

Rev. C. A. Segerstrom is the new pas- 
tor of the First Swedish Church in 
Omaha. He comes from Topeka, Kans. 

Rev. Mr. Sjolund is the pastor of the 
First Church of Stromsburg (Swedish). 
The church is reported as prospering 
under his ministry. 


Evangelistic Meetings 


Some time ago Rey. R. Richards, the 
Ansley pastor, held a successful meet- 
ing at the outstation known as Happy 
Hollow. A large number were baptized 
into the fellowship of the Ansley Church. 

Rev. L. R. Bobbitt recently conducted 
a strong evangelistic campaign in his 
own church at Broken Bow, doing the 
preaching himself. He had the assist- 
ance of a friend of his from Iowa. 
Thirty or forty were baptized. It proved 
a real season of refreshing for the 
church. 

Rev. Claud Neal, the new pastor of 
the Polk Church, has just closed an 
evangelistic campaign in which he had 
the assistance of Evangelistic Singer 
Beckman. Neal did his own preaching 


and baptized over thirty converts. 

Rev. L. D. Lamkin recently held meet- 
ings at Norfolk, following the dedication 
of the new building, which resulted in 
thirty-five accessions to the church. 

Rev. E. S. Stucker of Kansas con- 
ducted revival meetings at Tilden, where 
Rev. J. J. Bell is pastor, that added 
more than thirty-five to the membership. 

Chaplain EH. W. White of Peru recent- 
ly conducted successful meetings at 
Lewellen, where Rev. A. J. Coffey is 
pastor, and at Lodi, where Rev. F. A. 
Napier leads. Both meetings were fruit- 
ful in spite of blizzards and bad weather. 

The plan of lay evangelism was fol- 
lowed quite generally by the Omaha 
churches during the period preceding 
Kaster, with the result that on Haster 
Sunday about 100 were baptized and 
nearly 200 welcomed into church mem- 
bership. 

Rev. H. M. Wyrick conducted meet- 
ings in his church at Fairbury follow- 
ing Easter Sunday, which resulted in 
about twenty additions. He had the 
assistance of Ira L. Deal in conducting 
the music and personal work. 

Rev. Wilson Mills, evangelist of the 
Home Mission Society, recently con- 
ducted meetings at Reynolds, where the 
church was greatly strengthened and a 
number of good additions recorded. 
Later he conducted meetings for the 
Olivet Church of Omaha and the Su- 
perior Church. 

One of the most successful meetings 
of the season was that held by Rev. 
J. H. Bradbury, the McCook pastor, in 
his own church. Seventy-seven pro- 
fessed conversion and most of them 
were added to the church membership. 

Rev. L. D. Lamkin assisted Pastor Al- 
bin Holmer at Valley recently in meet- 
ings which added about forty to the 
church membership. 


Dedication at Norfolk 

Two years ago Rey. F. W. Benjamin 
returned to Norfolk for a second pastor- 
ate upon the understanding that a build- 
ing program would be immediately con- 
summated. Shortly thereafter Rev. F. 
H. Divine, church edifice secretary of 
the Home Mission Society, conducted 
one of his unique campaigns, which re- 
sulted in pledges totaling more than 
$21,000. With this as a beginning, the 
church voted to erect a $25,000 build- 
ing. As the work progressed, costs rose 
rapidly, and when the building was com- 
pleted it was found that including the 
pipe organ it had cost nearly $40,000. 
The dedication was held on Easter Sun- 


day. At that time about $18,500 more 
was subscribed, which completely pro- 
vides for the building. The church, 


which has but few more than 100 mem- 
bers, is now heroically undertaking its 
New World Movement quota of $11,000, 
and the pastor says that it will all be 


raised. This is one of the most signif- 
icant instances of heroic giving for 


Christ’s sake. 
Building of Lime Grove Danish Church 
Burns 
The Lime Grove 
been our outpost 


has 
Ne- 


Danish Church 
in northeastern 


532 


braska—a country church, with a com- 
fortable parsonage and full-time service, 
doing a splendid work in a rather in- 
adequate building. Recently the church 
building caught fire and burned to the 
ground. For a time there was great 
discouragement. Then the pastor, Rev. 
T. C. Thystrup, began preaching in the 


town hall at Obert, three miles away, 
and immediately great crowds began to 
attend his ministry. Now it is prac- 
tically decided that the new building 


shall be built in the town. It will be a 
modern community church. The only 
other churches there are Catholic and 
Lutheran, so this will be the only evan- 
gelical church in the town. The fire has 
really proved a blessing to the commu- 
nity, for it has opened up a larger field 
of service. 

The New Home of the University Pastor 

The corporation which controls the 
work of our university pastor at Lincoln 
is called the ‘Nebraska Baptist Student 
Council.” As a part of the New World 
Movement it is planned to spend $25,000 
for real estate and improvements suf- 
ficient to make a home for the univer- 
sity pastor and a community center for 
his work. Another $25,000 will be in- 
vested as endowment for the up-keep of 
this property. Recently a contract has 
been closed for the purchase of a spen- 
didly located property for this purpose, 
and when the university opens next fall 
our university pastor will be located 
there. Ours is the first denomination 
thus far to make such a provision for 
university work. 

Building Enterprises and Improvements 

The First Church, Lincoln, has recent- 
ly completed a successful canvass to 
raise $10,000 for a new pipe organ, which 
will soon be installed. Rev. W. T. EIl- 
more is the pastor. 

The First Church of Omaha, Rev. A. 
A. DeLarme, pastor, is now engaged in 
a canvass to raise $125,000 for the erec- 
tion of a parish house, which will be in 
reality a wing of the present building. 

The Calvary Church, Omaha, Rev. H. 
C. Whitcomb, pastor, is now engaged in 
the erection of a splendid new $100,000 
building in a much better location than 
its present building. 

The Zion Church, Omaha, Rev. W. F. 
Botts, pastor, is busy putting the second 
story on its building. It has been wor- 
shiping for years in the basement. The 
new building, when finished, will be the 
largest Baptist building in the state and 
will be worth about $75,000. This is our 
leading Negro church. 

The supreme court has rendered a 
final decision in the Kenesaw case, de- 
claring that the title to that property 
vests in the local church, not in the pre- 
tended “Yearly Meeting of the Free Bap- 
tists.’ This long-drawn-out controversy 
probably settles the status of the pro- 
perty of all former Free Baptist churches 
in Nebraska. 

The church at Wilsonville, under the 
leadership of Rey. C. A. Irvin, has been 
rebuilding. It expects to dedicate on 
May 20. The report is that a most 
needed improvement has been made. 
Baptist Headquarters 

The state convention which met in 
Lincoln last February adopted, provision- 
ally, a new constitution which provided 
for single headquarters. This, for the 
time being, has been located at 2505 
Hamilton St., Omaha. A referendum of 
the churches of the state will be taken 
within a few weeks to determine the 
permanent location. The contest is quite 
lively between Omaha and Grand Island. 


Cleveland Notes 
By Joun BunyAN LEMON 


Post-office Inefficiency 

The inefficiency of the post-office de- 
partment in Cleveland is the most an- 
noying and serious difficulty in the way 
of our One Hundred Million Dollar Cam- 
paign. The postmaster himself is prob- 
ably not to blame for the conditions re- 
sulting from underpaid help and which 
Congress alone can remedy. High- 
school boys, inexperienced lads, white 
and black, have been pressed into tem- 
porary service which they know nothing 
about and which they have no intention 
of learning. With us, it is not a ques- 
tion of fixing the blame, nor of excus- 
ing the government. It is simply a ques- 
tion of how long the public can endure 
the present situation. 

Tons of reading matter intended to 
prepare the way for the great drive 
which is now upon us have been de- 
layed in transit until the psychological 
moment has passed and the purpose of 
the literature thwarted. Literature that 
ought to have come through in two or 
three days has taken two or three 
weeks, and much of it has never come. 
Pastors have found it impossible to com- 
municate with their congregations sat- 
isfactorily by mail, the mail frequently 
being delayed a week or ten days in get- 
ting from one part of our city to another 
part close by. <A satisfactory prepara- 
tion for the drive has for this one rea- 
son been impossible. 


Final Victory May Be Delayed 


Other parts of our great country have 
suffered some, but Cleveland more. If, 
therefore, by any manner of means 
Cleveland should fail to go over the top 
during this week of the drive, it does 
not mean permanent failure. Let not 
our brethren of the Northern Baptist 
Convention think so. It simply means 
that because our post-office department 
has fallen down, we are unable to finish 
our task in the time designated. Our 
plans were perfect, but we have been 
unable to do the work of preparation 
satisfactorily, and this may delay our 
final victory. 

All our churches have entered heartily 
into the great campaign except three or 
four, and they are the smaller ones. It 
may be accidental, but it is worth noting 
down that these churches which have 
not entered in are in charge of pastors 
who were not educated in our regular 
schools. And, strange to say, these pas- 
tors have all had their own salaries in- 
creased as the refiex influence of this 
agitation, and they are practically the 
only ones who have had an increase. 
The fact that the vote not to go in was 
unanimous proves that the pastors them- 
selves were opposed to entering. 


A Merger 


The Cleveland City Mission Society 
and the Cleveland Association have 
voted to merge into one big body, and 
the new rules and regulations are now 
printed for public distribution in the 
name of the committee which has pre- 
pared them. Very soon a joint meeting 
of the two bodies will be held to take 
official action on this new constitution 
and to consider such amendments as 
may at that time be presented. The 
first officers of the new organization 
will then be elected. The most impor- 
tant consideration in the whole proceed- 
ing would seem to be the cutting off of 
all churches not in Cuyahoga County or 
Greater Cleveland. 
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A Busy Month 


During the month of April there 
been many accessions to our chu 
in Cleveland. We have had an wu 
ally busy and profitable month. | 
indication of it is the fact that the 
immanent council is ecalled to 
Wednesday afternoon, April 28, t 
amine three men for ordination a) 
consider the petitions of six } 
churches for formal  recognitior 
standard Baptist churches. This j 
way we are rushing things in Cleve 


Cincinnati and Vicinity 
By JoHn F. HERGEer 


“Drives” 


For the past 
been occupied with ‘‘drives.” | 
Cincinnati University started a cam 
to raise two million dollars in orde 
the salaries of its professors and in 
tors might be substantially iner 
This fund is not completed. Then 
the Community Chest Drive for tw 
lion dollars to provide for our local | 
table and social institutions for the 
ing year. These institutions are affi 
in the Council of Social Agencies. ’ 
needed amount has been raised ai 
concerned are happy over the resul 

Now the Interchurch campaign | 
full swing and is commanding the | 
tion, especially of the Protestant pi 
of our population. On Wednesday | 
April 14, two large mass meetings) 
held at the same hour, one at the 
Street Baptist Church and the ot 
the Central Christian Church. 
meetings were addressed by Joi 
Rockefeller, Jr., Earl Taylor and 
There were several other meetings 
ing the day. A Baptist rally was 
at which 165 gathered around the @ 
table and listened to short and ins 
addresses by Gov. Milliken of ! 
Pres. Chamberlain of Denison Univé 
Dr. John Y. Aitchison, Mrs. Peabod) 
Mr. Brelsford. Last night, April 27, 
was another mass meeting held ¢ 
Ninth Street Baptist Church, th 
dresses being given by Mrs. Montg 
and Mrs. Adams of Cleveland. 


Hamilton County, which 
cinnati, is $541,000. The canvas 
funds which began Sunday is well 
way in the various churches, and! 
of them, Deer Park, Oakley and! 
sonville, have already oversubsi 
their apportionments, with many 0 
members yet to be seen. ‘The tot 
the county reported the evening 
first day was $190,000. 
B. Y. P. U. Rally a 

Thursday night, April 22, a raj 
the B. Y. P. U. of the Miami Asso 
was held at the Lincoln Park CI 
ent, and all were enthusiastie ov! 
address of James A. White, the 2! 
secretary of the B. Y. P. U., in wil! 
emphasized life service, stewardsh 
evangelism. Pj 
Among the Churches ; 


Rev. E. H. Marriner has resigned } 
torate of the church at Dayton, 1) 
has accepted a call to the First ( 
of Humboldt, Tenn. Mr. Marrin¢ 
chaplain of the 131st Infantry dur 
war and has been much in demé 
a speaker at patriotic and rep 
gatherings since his return from 1} 
He is one of the most popular mé 
of our Cincinnati Ministers’ Conf 
and it is with great regret that } 
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this section of the country. 

Norwood Church has. almost 
od paying for its handsome build- 
rected just before the war, and 
| the leadership of Rev. William G. 
Jon, who served in Italy during the 
/s a lieutenant-colonel, the church 
ist completed the best year in its 


tv. 
) Walnut Hills Church is planning 
1 enlargement of its building to 
e adequate facilities for its Bible- 
work and already has a large fund 
ad for this purpose. 

the whole, the work of the churches 
3 yicinity is most encouraging. A 
1 spirit is beginning to manifest 
with the result that many baptisms 
xing reported from week to week, 
‘yen now we are looking forward 
antly to the coming of Billy Sun- 
ext January. 


lississippi Valley | 


MINNESOTA 


W. B. Ritry completed his twenty- 
year with the First Church, Minne- 
March 1. The membership April 
2221. On April 4, Easter, eighty- 
embers were received into the 
, fifty-seven of them coming by 
a. On April 18 eighteen others 
d the ordinance of baptism. On 
‘1 the church held its annual busi- 
neeting. The treasurer’s report 
| $101,690 expended during the year 
‘church and the Northwestern 
[raining School.. At the business 
‘8, plans were adopted for the im- 
'e expenditure of $300,000 in new 
gs for the church and school. This 
clude the enlargement of the pres- 
litorium to twice its present seat- 
pacity at a cost of $100,000, the 
n of a model Sunday-school build- 
jacent to the church at a cost of 
0, and the erection of the A. D. 
a Memorial Hall for the Northwest- 
je Training School at a cost of an 
mal $100,000. It is expected that 
‘ee of these building enterprises 
‘undertaken in the month of May, 
une 1. 


|HE ANNUAL meeting of the Wood- 
wk Church, St. Paul, held on April 
‘Treasurer reported all financial ob- 
‘S met. For current expenses the 
| Taised $6605.60, and for benevo- 
‘$3607.62. A handsome increase 
pastor’s salary was voted, and the 
nt of $50,000 for the five-year pro- 
aS accepted. 


MICHIGAN 


(Cant R. Smiru, pastor of the 
ind Mason churches, was ordained 
m April 26. The ordination ser- 
48 preached by Rev. W. E. Wight 
‘mazoo. The charge to the candi- 
S Ziven by Rev. J. W. Priest of 
» the hand of fellowship by Rey. 
10mpson of Porter, and the charge 
church by Dea, A. D. Burtch of 
| Mrs. M. L. Keeler was clerk of 
‘neil. 
Exo A. Contry, wife of the late 
_E. Conley, who was for years 
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one years she was, as a pastor’s wife, a 
joy and inspiration to the three churches 
of which her husband was pastor. Later 
she codperated with her husband in de- 
veloping the state mission work. She 
was also active in the woman’s home mis- 
son work and was chairman cf the com- 
mittee which erected the woman’s build- 
ing at Kalamazoo college. Though in 
poor health these later years, she never 
ceased to be interested in missionary 
work. She was a prime factor in the 
organization of the Conley Memorial 
Church and in the erection of the pres- 
ent building. Pastor P. C. Nelson and 
Supt. H. C. Gleiss conducted the funeral 
services at the Conley Memorial Church. 
She leaves one son and a host of friends 
to mourn her loss. 


THE BrirKETT MEMoRIAL CHURCH, just 
four years oid, on April 4 dedicated a 
fine house of worship. Pastor A. H. 
Owens and people worked hard, gave 
heroically and prayed earnestly for the 
success of the undertaking. The Detroit 
Baptist Union assisted with money, ad- 
vice and inspiration. Within these few 
years a church of 306 members, with a 
property worth $60,000 and more, has 
been secured. Much credit is due to 
Brethren Wm. Moore and Robert Ernst 
for the splendid development. The Home 
Mission Society and Dr. Divine have also 
helped materially. Only about $8000 of 
the cost remains unprovided for. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Hudson 
Avenue Church April 20, Pastor S. E. 
Grigg and people reported the best year 
in the history of the church. Sixty-one 
were added, twenty by letter, thirty-six 
by baptism and five by experience. The 
financial reports showed $17,600 raised 
for all purposes. This church is planning, 
in cooperation with the Detroit Baptist 
Union, to erect a new building about a 
mile farther out on Grand River Avenue. 
Five hundred dollars was added to the 
salary of Pastor Grigg. 


ILLINOIS 


AT THE First CuHurRCH, Collinsville, 
Easter Sunday was marked by an un- 
usual service. Three babies were brought 
forward by their parents, and the pastor 
held a short service dedicating them to 
the Lord and his work. Seven young 
people were baptized in the evening. Then 
followed a sermon by the minister on 
“The Significance of the Ordinances of 
the Church.” At its conclusion the Lord’s 
Supper was observed, when more people 
were present at communion than at any 
former time in the history of this church. 
On Sunday morning, April 18, Pastor Cor- 
win and Rev. V. Colbert visited the 
Bethel Church near by, the oldest Baptist 
church in the state, at which time the 
Sunday school was reorganized and plans 
were set on foot for the year’s work of 
the church. 


FIFTEEN WERE baptized on Easter Sun- 
day at the First Roseland Church, Chi- 
cago, by the pastor, Rev. W. J. Geen, and 
seventeen received the hand of fellow- 
ship. The annual church business meet- 
ing was held April 1. All bills were paid 
and the reports showed a good balance. 
The ladies’ society had a splendid year, 
and its balance was unusually large. The 
church went well over the top in benevo- 
lence and added another increase to the 
pastor’s salary. It has increased in 
membership more than 40 per cent in 
two years. 


THE Macoms CuHurcit, Rev. L. M. West- 
rate, pastor, closed a successful year 
March 31. The attendance at both morn- 
ing and evening services has been gratify- 


ing, the church building usually being 
filled on Sunday evenings. The weekly 
prayer meetings have grown from an av- 
erage attendance of thirty-five to between 
seventy and eighty. The pastor was as- 
sisted in special meetings Jan. 25 to Feb. 
23 by Evangelist E.. L. Crane of Denver, 
Colo. Fifty-seven professed conversion, 
and since the campaign closed six others 
have accepted Christ. During the cam- 
paign the pastor held noon-day meetings 
at the various factories, with excellent 
results. The church has just purchased 
a handsome parsonage on one of the most 
prominent streets in the city at a cost of 
$8500. This church, while third in point 
of membership, has the largest night 
audience in the city. 


Annual Meeting of Chicago Executive 
Council 


The annual meeting of the Baptist 
Executive Council of Chicago will be 
held in the Immanuel Church, 2320 
Michigan Blvd., Friday, May 14, at 7:45 
p.m. The meeting will be of peculiar 
interest to every Baptist. There will be 
reports of the work from the lips of 
the workers themselves, also reports 
from various committees, and the intro- 
duction of the newly-elected superin- 
tendent, Dr. Benjamin Otto, who will 
succeed Dr. Anderson, to whom this will 
be the final meeting of the council. 

Every church should elect its dele- 
gates to the council for the new fiscal 
year and report same to the office at 
125 N. Wabash Ave. at once. 

W.~G. Brimson, President, 
CuHas. L. Magor, Secretary. 


KANSAS 


THE CORNER-STONE of Ottawa Univer- 
sity’s new Science Building was laid 
April 21. Dr. M. L. Ward, who has 
been identified with the college for 
nearly half a century, delivered the ad- 
dress, dedicating “to science and_ re- 
ligion.” It was a memorable occasion 
and marks the beginning of a new build- 
ing era for the college. Every depart- 
ment of the school is flourishing. Pres. 
S. E. Price is happy and busy in the en- 
larging work. 


J. M. GuRLEy, prrector of religious edu- 
cation, has just closed a series of Sun- 
day-school and young people’s conven- 
tions, covering most of our associations. 
In the face of storms and in the midst 
of an unusual number of appointments, 
the attendances were reduced. A splen- 
did spirit prevailed and much good was 
accomplished in furthering these depart- 
ments of church activities. 


Rev. Jos—EpH PAuL, missionary on fur- 
lough from Assam, found it necessary to 
visit the Mayo Brothers Hospital, Roches- 
ter, Minn. A minor operation was _ per- 
formed which gives promise of bringing re- 
lief. He hopes soon to be ready for deputa- 
tion work. He and his family are held 
in high esteem in Kansas, and it is hoped 
that an assignment of duties can be made 
to this state. 


The Campaign in Kansas 


These lines are written Wednesday, 
April 28, in the midst of eager suspense. 
W. C. Coleman, state campaign director, 
has put energy, system and constructive 
appeal into the campaign, supported by 
state-wide forces. Reports from _ the 
churches are coming, but no one can yet 
predict the measure of success. 

Sedan, J. R. Edwards, pastor, and C. 
W. Floyd, director, has the honor of being 
the first church in the state to go over 
the top. It passed the $12,000 goal 
hefore Sunday noon and pressed right 
on, hoping to raise $16,000. 
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Atchison had $45,000 by five o'clock 
Sunday afternoon and probably finished 
that night. 

Topeka First reached $36,000 Sunday 
and stretches 1orward to make the 
$60,000. 

Ottawa First expects to reach its $75,- 
000 by tomorrow night. One of its good 
men gave $25,000. 

Wichita First has taken a new hitch 
to lift its $190,000—the highest goal in the 
state—by more than $100,000. 

Chanute, Hiawatha, Merrill and Over- 
land Park are reaching their goals. 

Scores of other churches, under heroic 
leadership of pastors and directors, are 
pressing right forward. Rains over much 
of the state interfered seriously with a 
good start, but the moisture is wel- 
comed and brings its help to the cam- 
paign. 

Many good churches have objected to 
the Interchurch and some are withholding 
coéperation because of it. A few also 
are protesting against the comity plans 
of our societies. 

Offerings on the apportionments are 
pouring in. We need a swift stream of 
large volume to fill out our full share. 
Prospects are encouraging. 

J. T, CRAWFORD. 


IOWA 


Tur INDEPENDENCE CHURCH has been en- 
joying a wave of spiritual and social ac- 
tivity and prosperity under the adminis- 
tration of Rev. C. W. Fletcher and the 
faithful workers associated with him. 
The Sunday school, under the superin- 
tendency of W. J. Harrington, and the 
young people’s society, with Miss Grace 
Potwin as president, are in a high state 
of interest and attendance. Several mem- 
bers have recently been received into the 
church and there are several more await- 
ing baptism. Others have been received 
by letter and profession. 


WISCONSIN 


EBarRLy IN Frespruary the Union-Congre- 
gational Church of Waupun held an eight- 
day religious education mission with Rev. 
Ingram E. Bill of the First Church, Be- 
loit, as leader. There was a quickened 
interest and participation on the part of 


the members in the practical affairs of 


the local church and in missionary study 
and benevolence. A large number of 
adults definitely decided to unite with the 
church. Thirty young people of high- 
school and eighth-grade age enrolled in 
the Easter study classes which were held 


for seven weeks, with the net result of- 


thirty-eight new members received into 
the church on Easter Sunday. A number 
of other names are upon the waiting list. 
A total of seventy-five have united with 
the church during the year. 


MISSOURI 


Rev. Ernest Marn began the sixth year 
of his pastorate of the Water Tower 
Church in St. Louis April 25. During the 
five years of his labors the membership 
has grown from about 100 to nearly 500, 
and the Bible school from ninety to 300. 
The pastor’s salary has been increased 
$300 annually for the last four years. A 
missionary offering is never asked for 
from the pulpit, but all money is given 
week by week through the duplex sys- 
tem. All mission money and all current 
expenses are paid each week. Three 
treasurers give monthly reports. The 
prayer meetings average almost 100 in 
attendance and are highly inspirational. 
Every Sunday night Pastor Main preaches 
to a crowded house, and baptisms and 
conversions are in evidence constantly. 


The church is thoroughly organized and 
each department is headed by aggressive 
leadership. This church met its allot- 
ment in the great drive for $100,000,000. 


NEBRASKA 


InsTEAD oF $30,000, as stated in these 
columns recently, the Calvary Church of 
Omaha expects that its new building will 
cost from $80,000 to $100,000. This 
church has had a most successful year. 
In addition to the building fund cam- 
paign, the church has taken care of an 
old indebtedness, added $1000 to the pas- 
tor’s salary, given generously toward the 
$100,000,000 fund, and has all bills paid, 
with a balance in the treasury. Seven- 
ty-five new members have been received 
since the coming of the present pastor 
eleven months ago. Never in the his- 
tory of the church has the spirit of sacri- 
ficial giving been stronger than now. 


THe SupERIOR CHURCH recently received 
fourteen into its membership, most of 
whom came as the result of a ten days’ 
meeting held by Dr. Wilson Mills of 
Omaha. 

OHIO 


Tue First CHurcu of Akron, Rev. Carl- 
ton H. Snashall, pastor, held an interest- 
ing series of evangelistic meetings March 
14 to 28 inclusive, the John M. Dean evan- 
gelistic party being in charge. Bible 
studies were conducted four afternoons a 
week, also several children’s meetings, 
while a personal workers’ class preceded 
the evening services. Pennant Night, for 
the Sunday school, Patriotic Night, espe- 
cially for returned soldiers and sailors, 
Pink Rose Night, Rubber Men’s Night, 
for the workers in the great rubber in- 
dustries of Akron, and a children’s rain- 
bow chorus contributed to the interest of 
the evening meetings at which warm, 
evangelistic messages were given by Dr. 
Dean and his assistant, Miss Amy Lee 
Stockton. In these services the other 
Baptist churches of the city had been 
invited to coéperate as far as possible, 
and so shared in the blessing. The meet- 
ings were preceded on the part of the 
First Church by a campaign of personal 
evangelism, and as a result of the effort 
put forth during the seven weeks pre- 
ceding Haster, which included this cam- 
paign and the meetings, about 150 people 
will unite with the First Church either 
by letter, experience or baptism. 


Tuer First CHurRCcH, OBERLIN, is busily 
engaged in working toward its quota of 
the one hundred million fund, pledging 
$2400, a good tenth of its portion, the 
first day. It has voted to follow up the 
financial drive with a try for souls under 
the lead of Dr. J. Q. A. Henry, a brother- 
in-law of the pastor, May 5 to 16. “For 
where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” This is especially for the 
“friendly citizen,” who is wanted more 
than his gold. Dr. Weddell, the pastor, 
is the county director for the campaign. 


THe First Cuurcu of Conneaut re- 
cently held its annual meeting. All the 
reports were gratifying, showing larger 
receipts for current expenses and benefi- 
cence, and the reception of thirty-nine 
members by baptism. During the year 
the basement of the church was fixed up, 
and this improvement adds greatly to the 
value of the church property and to the 
efficiency of the work. The entire meet- 
ing was marked with enthusiasm and the 
spirit of concord. The salary of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Roy D. Wood, was raised, and 
plans were begun for a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings next fall. At the morn- 
ing service April 18, a resolution was 
adopted that the church codperate with 
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the Northern Baptist Convention in 
ing the $100,000,000 fund, and that 
deavor to meet its quota, which is $ 

Rey. Davin Morris, after a suce 
pastorate at Steubenville, has been ; 
to take charge of the Geneva Chur 
the Ashtabula Association. He ha 
tered upon his work with bright 
pects, supported by loyal people. | 

Rey. Joseru A. BENNETT has just 
a ten days’ series of meetings wit} 


livered with all the vigor and 
with which Dr. Bennett preache) 
word. On Sunday night, April 18, | 
the invitation was given to make a | 
profession of faith in Christ, seve 
responded. The meetings have ijl 
proved a blessing to the church. | 

Ar Mapison Cxurcu, in the Ashi; 
Association, the pastor, Rev. R. R. j 
ham, conducted a series of special; 
ices during the week before Hast 
sisted by Rev. and Mrs. Roy D. Wi 
Conneaut. Seventeen have been rej 
for baptism as a result, 


Ohio Convention 


The annual meeting will be h 
Norwalk, May 17-19. Lodging and 


not later than May 19. Hotel acc 
dations are limited and persons 
ing such—at their own expense— 
write Mrs. Bell at once. 4 
GEORGE EH. JEFFEF 


| 


Atlantic Coast 


WEST VIRGINIA — 


WEIRTON wWwaAs allotted $1000, bi 
Owings family gave that much fou 
before the big drive started. The 
bership has trebled since the sté 
were made up on which the alli 
was based, so the church started) 
see how much it could exceed 
worked according to the Standar( 
as far as possible, and when the 1) 
came in for the first day of thé 
paign, $5639 had been pledged a 
people were yet to be seen. It 
great day in the history of the ( 
As a fitting ending for a perfect d/ 
people were buried with Christ i 

i. 


tism. 
VERMONT dy 


THE LITTLE CHURCH at West Cl 
ton, back ten miles from a railro 
tion, with a membership of thir- 
made up of farmers none of whom? 
be classed as rich, was allotted $1} 
the drive and raised on Sundays 
noon $2150, proving that “it cam bé 
when the people have a mind t 
It ought to be said in this con! 
that no person gave more than } 
week, and yet the church we 
over the top. 


MANY OF THE CHURCHES report 
tisms on Easter Sunday: 
Church, Brattleboro, Rev. Clar! 
nell, pastor, received ten by ba 
First Church, Rutland, Rev. G 
Jr., pastor, received nine by 
ten by letter; the St. Albans C 
J. T. Sharman, pastor, rece ! 
baptism; the Wallingford Churel 
W. C. Goodwin, pastor, received ! 
the First Church, Richford, Ré 
Pomfrey, pastor, received 
Enosburg Falls Church, Rev. 
pastor, received three; the Il 
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4 
Yhurch, Middlebury, Rev. Roy E. 
re, pastor, received three; the 
urch, Burlington, Dr. James S. 
, pastor, received seven; the First 
ji, Manchester Center, Rev. Joseph 
‘wn, pastor, received two; the Fair- 
wrch, Rev. Elisha Sanderson, pas- 
seceived four; the Bellows Falls 
1, Rev. John L. Clark, pastor, re- 
four; the First Church, Montpelier, 
'_ D. Pipper, pastor, received three; 
rst Church, Bennington, Rev. W. 
jvart, pastor, received thirteen; the 
m Church, Rev. A. J. Bowser, pas- 
ceived six; the First Church, New- 
tey. H. B. Rankin, pastor, received 
y baptism and gave the hand of 
\ship to eleven at the communion; 
vion Church, St. Johnsbury, Rey. 
Woodworth, pastor, received nine 
‘tism and five by letter and experi- 
Jaaking fourteen in all. 


ouTLooK for the big drive in 
nt is exceedingly encouraging. 


will get at least three times as 
money as has ever been given by 
ptists of Vermont for missionary 


PENNSYLVANIA 


sew G. GOOSHEN,a graduate stu- 
it Crozer Theological Seminary, 
_ pneumonia in the Crozer Hospital, 
ng the campus, on April 10. He 
mm in Russia, and on his conver- 
1 Chester was baptized by Rey. 
MacDonald into the membership 
First Church. He soon began his 
at the seminary, where he worked 
‘ly for six years to prepare himself 
ership among his people. His 
is a great loss to our missionary 
as he was one of the best educated 
foreign-born ministers and gave 
2 of unusual usefulness. The high 
| in which he was held by his Rus- 
‘lends in Chester was shown by 
ge number that attended his fu- 
‘ervice in the seminary chapel on 


‘First Cuurcu of West Chester, 
Ndward C. Kunkle, pastor, con- 
its financial campaign for the New 
(Movement on April 11 as one of 
(aonstration churches of the state. 
‘ for more than $30,000 were re- 


- The campaign brought great 
I blessing to the church. 


_ENocH Perrine, head of the de- 
it of English language and litera- 
t Bucknell University, died at 
urg Sunday, April 11. 
Own, N. J., Nov. 18, 1853, he was 
ed from Peddie Institute in 1870 
om Brown University in 1874. 
ending several years in the study 
\nd in newspaper work, he became 
xv of Latin in Peddie Institute, 
1€ remained until 1886, when he 
d the John P. Crozer Professor- 
‘Rhetoric at Bucknell University. 
ars later he became professor of 
language and literature. One of 
west achievements was the build- 
of the English department of the 
j ty. In tribute to him the college 
sed on Wednesday afternoon, April 
. the funeral service was held in 
‘isburg Church. The sermon was 
i by Dr. John Howard Harris. 
tory W. Hunt, Pastor W. J. Pea- 
1 Dr. John T. Judd also had part 
} Service. The interment was at 
own, N. J., the following day. 


CHURCH OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, 
' Howard Germer, pastor, cele- 


brated the payment of the last $1000 of 
its mortgage on Easter Day. 


THE First CHurcH, Harrisburg, Rev. 
Wm. J. Lockhart, pastor, celebrated its 
ninetieth anniversary during the week be- 
ginning Sunday, April 11, on which day 
sermons were preached by Dr, John T. 
Judd, the oldest living ex-pastor, and 
Pres. Emory W. Hunt. At the evening 
service memorial windows were unveiled 
in honor of Dea. John Whitman, Mrs. 
Mary J. Young and Miss Jane Mowry. 
On Monday evening Dr. J. L. Campbell 
gave an account of his recent trip around 
the world, and on Thursday evening Mr. 
A. Hunt Vautier brought a message of 
inspiration to the young people. The 
daughters of the church, Tabernacle, Cen- 
tral of Steelton and Market Street, 
brought their greetings on Friday eve- 
ning. During the present pastorate of 
less than three years, ninety-six mem- 
bers have been added to the church and 
the Bible-school attendance has_ in- 
creased 78 per cent. 


MAINE 


THE WORK IS going well at the First 
Church, Sanford. Recently Pastor Hardy 
gave the hand of fellowship to sixteen 
new members, fifteen of whom were bap- 
tized Easter Sunday. There is a splen- 
did interest manifest. Sunday audiences 
are increasingly large and attendance on 
the prayer meeting has nearly doubled. 
The church has entered into the New 
World Movement in a delightful spirit. 
Nearly half of the allotment assigned 
was pledged in the first three hours of 
the campaign. 


CONNECTICUT 


INTEREST IN OUR New World Movement 
grows by leaps and bounds. Since the 
Interchurch county conferences, « second 
series of denominational conferences has 
been held in some nine centers, as well 
as many informal conferences in_ indi- 
vidual churches, with the result that 
many of the churches are awaiting the 
crack of the pistol to get away in the 
race April 25. State officers, pastors and 
laymen have given their services gener- 
ously. 


MANY OF THE CHURCHES had large in- 
gatherings on Haster. At East Killingly 
the ages of the converts ranged from ten 
to eighty-two years. At Grand Avenue, 
in New Haven, twelve adults were bap- 
tized. The pastor of the First Church in 
Danbury has two large classes receiving 
instruction prior to receiving the ordi- 
nance of baptism. 


SPECIAL EVANGELISTIC SERVICES were 
held in the First Church, Putnam, from 
March 16 to 28. The meetings were led 
every evening except Saturday by Rev. 
H. D. Carpenter of Willimantic. As a 
result of these meetings, thirty followed 
their Lord in baptism Easter Sunday, and 
it is expected that more will follow later. 
The annual church supper and roll call 
held April 7 was largely attended. The 
speaker of the evening was Rev. Horace 
B. Sloat. The church, with its various 
organizations, is doing excellent work. 
Special mention should be made of the 
B. Y. P. U. During the past months a 
service contest has been conducted which 
has resulted in increased attendance and 
deeper interest among the members of 
Thee ay eee 


AT THE CHURCH SERVICES April 25, it 
was voted that the Willington contribu- 
tion to the one hundred million dollar 
fund be used for a permanent building 
at the Baptist college in Rangoon, 


By! 
Fe) 
on 


Burma, in memory of missionaries from 
Willington—Justus Hatch Vinton, his 
wife, Mrs. Calista Holman Vinton, and 
their family, and Rev. Truman Johnson, 
M.D., and his wife, Mrs. Jennie Bixby 
Johnson, whose book, “My Child Life in 
Burma,” has done so much to stimulate 
missionary interest. Mrs. Johnson is 
still active in missionary work in 
Burma. 


] 
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CALIFORNIA 


IN Irs LETTER to the Nevada-Sierra Con- 
vention, which met with the Loyalton 
Church April 16-18, the entertaining 
church paid a glowing tribute to its for- 
mer pastor, Rev. A. G. Sawin. It speaks 
of him as “a sterling Christian man and 
brother of the best type, congenial, opti- 
mistic, self-sacrificing to the last degree, 
and a preacher and orator of the highest 
order. Not only has his influence been 
felt from the pulpit, in the Bible school 
and in the midweek prayer meeting, but 
his services have been required in every 
walk of life in the community.” 


HAMILTON SQUARE CHURCH, San Fran- 
cisco, is enjoying the greatest prosperity 
in its history, and it is questioned if any 
other church in the city in recent times 
has experienced anything like it. On 
Haster Sunday the membership passed 
the 400-mark, and the Sunday school had 
nearly 300 persons in attendance. A Ba- 
raca Class has been organized with 
twenty-four members. The missionary 
giving of this people has for a long period 
been phenomenal. It should be said that 
under Rey. Creed’ W. Gawthrop’s minis- 
try this feature has been maintained. A 
thankful and hopeful spirit characterizes 
the church. 


CoRNING CHURCH continues to prosper 
under the leadership of, Pastor Vernon 
H. Cowsert. Two persons were baptized 
last Sunday. The advisory board voted 
unanimously to recommend that the 


church accept its allotment in the One 
Hundred Million Dollar Campaign of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


WYOMING 


WoRLAND: Prior to April 25, Pastor 
T. S. Dulin gave the foreign missions 
survey lecture, with stereopticon, at Grey- 
bull, Worland, Gebo, Manderson, Lovell, 
Basin and Neiber. It made a powerful 
impression as to the necessity of the One 
Hundred Million Dollar Campaign. Mr. 
E. Y. Booker is the state campaign di- 
rector, Mrs. Ivy Fatland the county di- 
rector, and Mr, Conrad Fatland the local 
church campaign director. They did 
their work well. Preliminary canvassing 
was done, so that by Sunday evening 
the church was almost to the top, its 
goal being $5557.30. By Monday noon the 
amount was over $4700. The teams de- 
serve credit for their faithfulness. Before 
going out to canvass, they themselves 
pledged about half of the apportionment. 
There is great enthusiasm among the 
church members. 


Call for Conference 


To State Secretaries and Evangelists and 
Other Special Servants of the 
Churches 


For the two past years the depart- 
ment of evangelism of the Home Mis- 
sion Society, in codperation with state 
secretaries and the committee on evan- 
gelism of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, has arranged for a series of quiet 
hours on two days preceding the meet- 
ings of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
In both of these meetings the interest 


The Bi-Pocket Envelope & Printing House 
184-190 Dent St., Station 32, Boston, Mass. 
is prepared to take care of the orders from Baptist 


Churches called for by the One Hundred Million 
Dollar New World Movement Drive. Send orders 
direct and trust us to give the best service, prompt 
delivery and lowest prices. 


LYMAN R. SWETT, Proprietor. 


SHILDREN'S DAY 
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Samples free to Superintendents, Pastors or Committees 
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Teachers’. 


became so intense that numerous re- 
quests were expressed that similar pe- 
riods of conference, inspiration and de- 
votion might be again arranged. 

At Atlantic City we were in the 
midst of a great world war, and very 
naturally our thoughts and prayers were 
influenced and directed by the stress of 
the events which were fraught with so 
great significance. Last year in Denver 
we were gripped with a sense of our re- 
sponsibility for a share in the recon- 
struction of the world’s . institutions 
Our experiences there were so keen that 
we were driven to our knees and then 
to a very mountain-top of vision in the 
contemplation of our great task. 

Never before in our history did we 
entertain so comprehensively nor so en- 
thusiastically an undertaking at all ap- 
proaching that which has possessed us 
these many months. We are helplessly 
unable to formulate the magnitude of 
the great and mighty movement. We 
are literally lifted out of the plane of 
former years by a_ great social and 
religious upheaval which is epoch-mak- 
ing. It is an impulse of the Infinite. To 
be apart from it is to be apart from 
God. How to relate ourselves . properly 
to it is a matter of intensest personal 
concern. 

The task before us aS we come to our 
convention in Buffalo in June is nothing 
short of the building of a new world. 
However long may be the time for its 
accomplishment, the beginning of the 
task is for us here and now. It is a 
new day. The plans and measures of 
the yesterdays are passing. A new or- 
der is emerging. The former plans may 
not be discarded, but they must be en- 
larged. Individualism can no longer ex- 
ist for itself, but must be harnessed up 
with the largest possible number of 


other individuals. Social groups may 
no longer remain distinctive classes but 
must become democratic. The local 


churches must expand to the demands 
of a world program. 

Jesus is here. What we most need is 
to get so close to him that we shall 
become conscious of his plan as related 
to these eventful days. There are no 
problems with him who said, “I am the 
Way.” If we will make his program our 
own, we shall go forward into the com- 
ing days with an unbounded confidence. 

It is agreed by the churches every- 
where that the fundamental need of this 


of tomorrow. 


“The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.’’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service. 


One year course for college graduates 
wo year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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hour is an intenser form of evange 
Attaching men to Jesus Christ is 
work which must conspicuously 
terize the coming year. It is the: 
for which all other work exists. It 
unique work for which we need ag 
ual girding. ey 

For this let us come together as 
tofore—the missionaries, 
tion secretaries, 
other special 
nual meeting of the Northern Bg 
Convention, for a heart-searching 
ference on personal religion and 


gelism. 
The department of evangelism ha 
ranged a program for the sessions o 
conference and_ retreat for §y 
morning, afternoon and evening, # 
the following Monday forenoon | 
afternoon preceding the convention 
this the program committee and 
cers of the convention cordially ¢ 
It is prayerfully hoped that these : 
hours may be rich in the bestowme: 
that power we so much need, and ii 
revelation of those spiritual resourc 
necessary to the making of a new 11 
H. F. SrTinwew 
General Superintendent of the Dé 
ment of Evangelism. 


Denominational Calendée 


A Weekly Record of Coming Even 
Interest to Baptists i 


May 17: Board meeting of the ’ 
Mission Society, at New York. 

May 17-20: Annual meeting 0 
Ohio Convention, at Norwalk. 

May 18: Board meeting of the « 
an’s Home Mission Society, at Cha 

May 18-20: Rocky Mountain Di 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S. and | 
B. H. M. S., at Fort Collins, Colo.} 

May 18.20: Montana Conventio, 
nual meeting, at Helena. | 

May 19: Meeting of the oe 
managers of the Foreign Missio 
ciety, at Boston. 

May 19-20: Northwestern 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S., at Mi 
fS\nd Bb 

May 20: Atlantic District m 
Ww. A. B. F. M. S., at Philadelphi 

May 25-27: New England D 
meeting, W. A. B. F. M. S., ats 
field, Mass. 

May 26: Meeting of the 
managers of the Publication Soci¢, 
Philadelphia. 

June (third week): Meeting 
executive committee of the Publi 
Society, in Philadelphia. 

June 15-21: Annual meeting ' 
board of managers of the Woman! 
eign Mission Society, at La H/ 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

June 21: Board meeting of the} 
Mission Society, at New York | 

June 21: New York Distriet m! 
w. A. B. F. M. S. and W. Av BF 
SeaatwButtalowiNees 

June 21-22: Meeting of the be 
managers of the Foreign Missi 
ciety, at Buffalo, N Y. 

June 22: Woman’s Prelimina 
Morning program in charge of ¥ 
A. B. H. M. S.; afternoon Ig) 


program in charge of the W. 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘- 
June 23-30: Northern Baptist 
tion, at Buffalo, N. Y. 5] 
July 1-4: International B. Y. 
convention, at Toronto, Canada. | 
July 6: Meeting of the board ¢ 
agers of the Foreign Mission *” 
at New York City. 
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It takes courage to realize a vision. Pioneering is daring 
work in any department of life. 


When the founders of the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY set 
themselves to the task of promoting the wider circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures “without note or comment,” difficulty was 
almost the only known feature of the duty which was laid 
upon them. New trails were to be blazed, new methods 
adopted, large plans made, great obstacles overcome. 


Two illustrations from the history of the Society reveal 
something of the pioneering instinet which Baptists especially 
know how to appraise. 


In 1829 the following action was taken at the annual meeting : 


RESOLVED : That this Society, with humble reliance on 
Divine aid, will endeavor to supply all the destitute 
families in the United States with the Holy Scriptures, 
that may be willing to purchase or receive them, within 
the space of two years. 


The great task was completed inside of three years, the popula- 
tion of the country at that time being about 13 Million. 


Three years later the Society paid to the Baptist Missionary Con- 
vention $5,000 toward printing Judson’s version of the Bible 
in Burmese. The spirit of Christian advance could not be con- 
fined within the limits of the United States, and the Society 
definitely enlarged its mission to embrace the whole wide world. 


By virtue of the vision and courage of the 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, our Home 
Mission Society has been able, both directly 
and through our Publication Society, to reach 
the immigrant people with the Word of God 
as well as to supply the needs in the newly 
settled regions of the country. In Central 
America our missionaries have found groups 
of believers, who were led to Christ by read- 
ing the Bible which faithful Bible agents took 


to them. C. L. WHITE, D.D., 


Executive Secretary, American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 


This is the second of a 
series of advertise- 
ments setting forth 
the work of the 
American Bible So- 
ciety. The third will 
appear in the issue 
Sor the week ending 
June Sth, 


Descriptive literature gladly sent on request. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
d BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


BIBLES 
My 


see Girdling the GLOBE with the GOSPE. 
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The Open Forum 


(Continued from page 524) 

is felt in the salvation of the community 
or the world? What about those figures 
that were given out at the great Inter- 
church conference by such men as S. 
Barl Taylor and such women as Mrs. 
Cronk? They told us, ‘Give us the money 
and we will find the men to go into all 
the world in this generation.” I am curi- 
ous to know where they are to come from. 
Are our Christian colleges and institu- 
tions of learning filled with young men 
and women who are qualifying for that 
work? Is it not sadly true that there is 
a dearth of young men and women pre- 
paring for Christian work in our colleges? 
What about the Ottawa Baptist Univer- 
sity of this state? One young man entered 
the freshman class last fall to prepare for 
the ministry; and yet there are probably 
400 or 500 students preparing in that 
same university for secular callings. 


ak CRU? 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 
All Druggists or 
E. FOUGERA & C9. 


W. EDWARDS & SON 
London, England 9.97 Reekman St. N.Y. 


WANT ADS 
You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


HYDE PARK BAPTIST CHURCH, CIN- 
CINNATI, is without a pastor. This is a 
church free of debt, in good residential com- 


munity; has been paying its pastor salary of 
$2,000 a year. Geo. W. Martin, Church Clerk. 

THE BIBLE READERS’ BAND OF 
AMERICA, 5709 Thackeray Ave., Cleveland, 


Ohio, wants organized Bands in every church 
in America. Write for particulars. 


WANTED—A position as matron in Bap- 


tist school or college. Unquestionable ref- 
erences furnished. Middle West or South 


preferred. R. B. L., care of THE BAPTIST. 


WANTED—A BAPTISMAL SUIT; size 
forty. Pastor Baptist. Church, New Mata- 
moras, Ohio. 


WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT and 
principal of town school. Address Pastor 
Baptist Church, New Matamoras, Ohio. 


WANTED—Man to solicit funds for evan- 
gelical Christian institution of world-wide 
standing. Permanent position and good sal- 


ary for right person. Must be lover of God’s 
Word, energetic, of good address and, prefer- 
ably, good education. Address X. Y. Z., care 


THE BAPTIST. 


TITHING EVANGELISM 


through the Robinson Lyceum and Trav- 
elogue Lectures. Rev. A. T. Robinson, M. 
A., Psy. D., author of “‘Why They Fail,’’ and 
Mrs. A. T. Robinson, Fellow Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, world traveler, lecturer 
and journalist. Representative 250 news- 
papers and seventy magazines. First-hand 
information world conditions and needs. 
Beautiful dissolving views. Sunday to Fri- 
day. Results financial and spiritual, real and 
lasting. Address Baptist Headquarters, 
Lansing, Mich. 


WANTED—MORE PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
HO) EECTURE: We furnish Chautauqua 
Lectures, and help you to get started. 
Write for “Special Addresses for Special 
Occasions.’’ Public Speakers’ Supply, Ridg- 
way, Pa. 


I fear that we have been looking at 
the situation from the mountain-peak and 
have not seen the valley between. But 
then, who am I and what is my opinion 
among the Goliaths of the denomination? 
It is the big things that we are to look at, 
we are told, and we must think of doing 
the impossible. Well, it may be all right 
to look at the big things if they will make 
the little things big. But we are told, 
just think what was done in about half 
a dozen big California churches. I know, 
but will you tell your readers what the 
hundred and one little churches in Cali- 
fornia did not do? Pardon me—I for- 
got. We are to recall that this is a 
century of big things, even big talk. I 
am most heartily in favor of big things— 
the more the better—but are we as 
churches doing the big things toward the 
conversion of the world? If so, what 
about the statistics that were given us 
at the Interchurch World Movement con- 
ference? Where shall we place the Laodi- 
cean period—future or past? 

Atwood, Kans. Jay D, Frey. 


The Captured Mother 


(Continued from page 527) 

tive. And her one wee son in the lonely 
little home woefully perished—all for lack 
of a mother’s care.” 

“And did Mrs. Dear-to-Her-Boy never 
go back?” asked Ted, soberly. 

“How could she, made and kept a 
prisoner, as she was, by the cruel birds?” 

“She—she couldn’t,” admitted Ted, 

The next morning while Mrs. Hilton 
was getting breakfast, Ted opened the 
door to the kitchen. 

“Do you suppose you could use my 
cage, grandmother, for a chicken coop?” 
he asked. 


“T judge so,” replied Mrs. Hilton. ‘But 


I thought you had made it for—” 

“A bird cage?” interrupted Ted. “I did, 
crandmother, but I’m not going to use 
it for that—not after your story about 
Mrs. Dear-to-Her-Boy. 

“T’ve concluded, since I’ve been think- 
ing about it, that to her young a captured 
mother means the same thing, whether 
it’s a boy’s or a bird’s.” 

Greencastle, Ind. 


A’ Pyramid of Names 
The names of a well-known group of 
men are to be found in this pyramid, 
Who are they? Read downward, diagon- 
ally, or crosswise: 


IP 
AE J 
N’' J Tepes 
DOBEMHM 
Ro EieAXA Rate aIvk 
E NRT BLOM A Sls 
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Answers to Conundrums 


Answers to conundrums in issue of 
April 24: 
In George Sharp’s letter: 1. When the 


farmer isn’t looking. 2. Sunday, because 
the other days are weak (week) days. 

Luella Heinrich’s puzzle: The word 
“TEN” can be formed by placing nine 
matches properly on the table. 


THE BAS 


Other conundrums: 1. Mrs. 2. 
Miss Ouri (Mississippi and ] | 
2. Adder. 38. You don’t get dow; 

an elephant, you get down from 
4. Because they are tired. 
they never saw it. 6. That whic 
eaten. 7. When it runs down 
cause the trees are shooting an¢ 


rush is out (bull rushes out). — 


¥ 
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Atlantic District Meetin 

The annual meeting of the At] 
District of the W. A. B. F. M 
have but one session this year- 
Thursday, May 20, at the Ge 
Church, Eightéenth Street and 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 

Those desiring over-night 
ment will please notify, as earl 
sible, Mrs. Joseph Hancock, 1639 | 
Ave., Philadelphia. A light lune] 
be served only to those who 
trains from a distance. 

The Atlantic District board 
will be held at 12:30 around a 
table in the church. a 

To reach church, take car - 
going west on Market Street 
eenth Street and Columbia Aven 

Mrs. Greorce H. Swirt, Se 


Rochester Theological 


1920 ANNIVERSARY EXERC 


Sunday, May 16: 10:30 a. m.— 
mon before the German departm 
Otto E. Krueger of Burlington, Io 
Andrews Street Baptist Church, 
ton Avenue North. 10:30 a. m. 
reate sermon by Pres. Clarence 
at the Fast Avenue Baptist Chu 
m.—Address before the Young I 
tian Association of the semina 
James H. Franklin of Boston, at 
Avenue Baptist Church. 4 

Monday, May 17: 10:00 a. m 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference, in 
of Alvah Strong Hall, with an ¢ 
Dr. William Edward Raffety of Ph 
3:00 p. m.—Theological conferen 
parlor of Alvah Strong Hall, with | 
by Pres. Milton G. Evans of Cro 
logical Seminary, on “The New 
and the Idea of Progress.’’ Pro 
Moehlmann will preside. ‘ ! 

Tuesday, May 18: 10:00 a. 
meeting of the alumni, in the pa 
Strong Hall, with the annual o 
the alumni and friends of the 
Rev. John F. Herget of Cinci 
a. m.—Annual meeting of the b 
tees, in the faculty room, Alvah 
3:00 p. m.—Conference on “A F1 
in a Free State,’’ in the parlo 
Strong Hall, with an address by 
Horace Day of Bridgeport, Conn 
tin W. Nixon will preside. | 
Faculty supper to the alumni 
Avenue Baptist Church. 7:45 
mencement exercises at the 
Baptist Church, the commence 
to be given by the Hon. Carl 
governor of Maine. <A _ recep 
alumni, the graduating class, an 
of the seminary will follow the 
ercises. 4 

Wednesday, May 19: 11:00 a,_ 
meeting of the New York Baptist 
Ministerial Education, at the Has 
Baptist Church. Annual report 0 
of trustees, read by the correspon 
tary, to be followed at twelve o¢ 
address by Dr. Wilbur_T. Elmo 
coln, Neb. 12:30 p. m.—Meeting 0 
of trustees for reorganization, 
Avenue Baptist Church. 1:00 P. 
dinner at the East Avenue Ba 
7:45 p. m.—Commencement exe 
German department, at the Andre’ 
Baptist Church, near Clinton A e 


Dobbs: “Time must hang I BY 
your hands.” Nobbs: “Why: 
“Well, you wear such a 1arg' 
watch.”—London Tit-Bits. 


Sentimental saleswoman: 
poor, but I used to ride in my 
Unfeeling customer: “Yes, 
mother pushed it.” 
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For the Church Vacation School 


Craft Material 


for handwork in the Church Vacation School. Work- 
ing supplies for Kindergarten, Primary, Junior, and 
Advanced Classes. 


Box No. 1 
Contains sufficient material for two weeks graded 
work for 50 children. 
Price, $10.00 
Box No. 2 
Contains sufficient material for two weeks graded 
work for 80 children. 
Price, $15.00 
Box No. 3 
Contains sufficient material for two weeks graded 
work for too children. 
Price, $20.00 


Send for circular giving full information concern- 
ing the Church acation School movement and 


supplies for Bible Study and Handwork 


In Press 


For publication about June 1: /771day’s Foot- 
prints. By Margaret T. Applegarth. A collec- 
tion of interesting missionary stories for the little 
folks. Price, probably, $1.50 


| and home, on the porch or lawn, and 


Just for Fun 
By Helen J. Currier 
The Playtime Guide Book 


An attractively bound sheaf of sug- 
gestions for social afternoons and eve- 
nings, and entertainments in the church 


in the camp in summer and beside the 
fire in winter. Out of considerable ex- 


perience in helping to create whole 
some fun for young people, Miss Cur- 
rier has brought together some things 
that are old and much that isnew. Of 
special note are the little plays for 
Christmas and springtime which she 
has contributed. 


75 cents net, postpaid | 


| 
World Stories Retold 
By William James Sly, Ph. D. 


Fables told when Greece was young, 


still busy in the worksh ops of the twen- 
tieth-century world, stories from the 
Bible, fairy-tales, and tales of heroism 
in war and peace—nearly two hundred 
of the best stories which story-telle 
like to tell and children like to hear 
have been assembled in groups accord- 
ing to their nature and brought together 
in this single volume. Contains a sec- 
tion on the art of story-telling. 


$1.25 net, postpaid 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIELY 


New York, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Philadel hia, Boston, Chicago, t.Louis, Seattl 


————=< _9 The Judson Press Qo 


next be met by a book? 


Tell your Publication Society. 
that book for you! 


Books; A World of Books 


F the making of books there is no end.” 
overstock of the books I wish to make a part of my life! 


What zew book do I most need now? 


But there never will be an 


| 


Let us see if we cannot find the writer and get 
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and the life-historiesof men and women ~ 


If I could choose, what book 
would I have written next? What need of my church, of our denomination should 
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We Thank You 


In this number we call attention to our splendid uni- 
versities and colleges. We trust that thousands of the 
young men and women in our high schools may enter these 
‘nstitutions of learning and earn their degrees by hard 
ork. 


' We want to suggest, however, that there are some de- 
srees well worth while which the colleges do not confer. 
‘f you can find time to spend a few months or years in 
his office and pass the test, we can assure you of a new 
jlegree. It is M.P.. Now, M.P. does not mean member of 
Jarliament, but master of patience. 


Some weeks ago we referred to an “avalanche” of sub- 
scriptions that fell upon this office. Some folks doubtless 
hought that this was a mere figure of speech. We assure 
ur readers that the office could not have been more com- 
dletely buried in any case. We find ourselves emerging 
‘nto daylight once more. The wreckage is being cleared 
‘way. We have added to our office force and shall be 
ible to render our subscribers reasonable service from 
his time on. 


We take this opportunity of thanking you for your 
yatience with us. It is of course true that we have had 
ome impatient saints with whom to deal. Some mem- 


ers of the office force wanted to quit their jobs in order 
© take up positions where they might serve the 


“heathen.” As we look back, however, we can understand 
the impatience of these subscribers. If we could have 
found time to state the exact situation, not one in a thou- 
sand would have been unreasonable. 


Here are some facts. 


The last year of the Standard’s history ending Dec. 31, 
1919, was the best year of its long history so far as the 
total subscription receipts are concerned. 


The subscription receipts of Tur Baptist the first month 
were greater than for twelve months of the best year the 
Standard ever knew. 


The personnel of the new paper was not determined 
upon until a few weeks before the first issue of the paper 
was to appear. We had no office and no office force save 
that of the Standard. 


Letters remained unanswered, for we were bound to 
make a choice between acknowledging the receipt of sub- 
scriptions and the listing of subscriptions. 


The Chicago Post Office, in common with offices in other 
large cities, labored and still labors under the serious 
handicap due to the resignation of large numbers of the 
postal employes. This has not helped the postal service. 


Is your subscription now properly credited? Are there 
individuals whose subscriptions have been sent in who do 
not receive their papers regularly? We want a correct 
mailing list. You can help us by giving us the facts. We 
thank you for your patience and promise to do our level 
best to get the papers to you regularly and promptly, 
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The Joyous Note in the 
Campaign 


“We went over the top at 4:45 p. m. 
(old time) Sunday, April 25, with a sur- 
plus of $500. Do you know of any 
church in the state that beat us? If so, 
we would like to know.’ We are working 
to make it $1000 surplus. Praise God for 
the new vision of our people! It means 
a new day for our church.”—Rev. Clar- 
ence Edward Brown, Clifton Springs, 
NGY. 

“The enthusiasm is great, and the spirit 
of the churches in and about Gloversville 
is better than it has ever been before. 
We are confident that our quota in the 
First Church will be raised.”—Rev. H. 
Clark Colebrooke, First Church, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

* Bo *K 

“Our church expects to go over the top. 
We are now practically there. Our ap- 
portionment was $7000. This in spite of 
special local difficulties and disadvant- 
ages.’—Rev. Benjamin L. Herr, Fort Ed- 
ward, N. Y. 

ee 

Great rejoicing marked the service at 
the First Church of Troy, N.  Y.;° Dr: 
Thomas H. Sprague, pastor, when an- 
nouncement was made that the returns 
so far from the New World Movement 
campaign revealed pledges of over $30,- 
784. The quota of the church was ap- 
proximately $26,000. The showing of the 
church was all the more gratifying owing 


to the fact that already this year a cam- 


paign for $30,000 for church improvement 
purposes was oversubscribed, making 
over $60,000 subscribed this year. 


* * * 


The Logan Square Norwegian Church 
in Chicago, of which Rev. J. O. Gotaas is 
the acting-pastor, had on Sunday evening, 
May 2, oversubscribed its quota to the 
Hundred Million Dollar Campaign by 
more than 56 per cent. When the non- 
resident members have been heard from, 
the amount will probably exceed 60 per 


cent. 
* * * 


“First Church, Kansas City, today com- 
pleted campaign, raising $208,000. Quota 
$200,000. We have developed a new spirit 
for undertaking difficult tasks, a new 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, a new love for 
kingdom work. We thank you for ask- 
ing us to do a big thing.”—W. S. Aber- 
nethy, Kansas City, Mo. 


* * % 


The church at Pryor, Mont., is one of 
the Indian churches with some white 
members. Its allotment is $1150. In 
two days the canvassers secured pledges 
for $1270, and at last report the record 
was still climbing. Such success is en- 
couraging to the other churches. 

* * * 

The First Church of Wichita, Kans., 
has had no pastor since the beginning of 
this year, when Dr. Guy L. Brown left 
it to go to Jamestown, N. Y. But this 
did not prevent the church from accept- 
ing its allotment of $190,000. And more, 


Co-educational. 


erate. 
Special Courses. 


Education. 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 


A strong, small College. 
‘Fees and expenses mod- 
Full Literary and 


Department of Christian 


One of the six College Buildings on a 25-acre Campus 
is shown in the picture. 


Fine groves of native and planted trees, and athletic field. 


For Catalog address the President or Secretary 
HILLSDALE . 
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it has voted to raise that figure to $2 
000, and raise it in four days. Dr, j 
Bunyan Smith, who goes to this chu} 
from Waterloo, Iowa, must anticip, 
great things from such a pastorate, 


* * * | 


The quota of the Hyde Park Chu; 
Chicago, was $206,000. On Sunday, 1; 
2, the church raised it and $4000 mi: 
and it is expecting to add $15,000 | 
that. In addition, it raised $94,000 | 
its own use. The real significance of | 
day is that the church increases its { 
ferings from $25,000 to $75,000 per y, 
for current expenses, and from $10,00(; 
$50,000 a year for benevolences. | 


* * * 
i 
The First Church in Massachus| 


with an apportionment over $25,000 tc; 
over the top was the First one | 


Wakefield. Its apportionment — 
$81,000. 


* * * 


: | 

A. H. Bailey, superintendent for § 
Washington and North Idaho, a 
“Representatives of one of our le 
churches were in yesterday, and 
said they were going to forget that t 
have a big debt on their church and; 
in and get their quota pledged witt 
asking a single one to designate a ple 
for the church debt. What a fine spi 
The campaign is actually having the 
fect of a great spiritual revival. L 
pastorless churches seem to be challi 
ing big churches by their faith and 
alty to this great movement. If : 


movement is successful, we hope 
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Business. iy 
Household Economies. 
Music, Art, and 


Expression. 


Y:M..G. 4 | 
Y. W. Gave | 


Literary Societies | 


.. . MICHIGAN 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


DONALD J. COWLING, President 


Provides Thorough Training in ARTS—SCIENCE—MUSIC 


Co-educational with Christian, home-like environment. Affiliated with the Congregational and Baptist 
denominations. Students pay only one-third the actual cost of their education. Current gifts and income 
‘rom endowments provide for the balance. 


EXCEPTIONAL RECORD IN ATHLETICS, ORATORY AND DEBATE 


Twelve large buildings. Fireproof 
dormitories. Four hundred acre farm 
supplies wholesome food in abundance. 
Modernly equipped laboratories, model 
gymnasium and athletic fields. The Ob- 
servatory and Conservatory of Music are 
rated among the best in America. 

In the classification of the colleges of 
the United States by the Commissioner 
of Education, Carleton is placed without 
qualification among those of the first 


By 
ee LOCATION 


Carleton College, at Northfield, Minne- 
sota, is situated about forty miles south 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Twenty- 
two trains run into Northfield daily. The 
: city is a charming spot; its people friend- 

Reems Signore g ly to College interests. Young men and 
SHEE toa tHeigat Haar ee fay i women of the East and South who de- 
\ ; sag ss sire to receive a part of their education 
me where they may become familiar with 
the best spirit of the Northwest will find 
their ideals realized at Carleton. 
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A College Loyal to Christ 


Not Only in Its Charter, but on the Campus 
and in the Classroom 


BATES COLLEGE, Lewiston, Me., founded in 1864 by Free Bap- 
en tists, now on an undenominational basis, believes that 
nee en education without Christ in unsafe for the world. 


MISTINCTIVE FEATURES: Pioneer in giving equal educational rights to women, early apostle of friendly 
| relations among the races, bearer of opportunity to boys and girls of humble means, friend and 
aid to students who must work. No fraternities, simple and inexpensive social life. 


DEPARTMENTS: Strong departments of Language, History, Literature and Philosophy. Science work of 
first quality. Newly established Department of Education, and an excellent Summer School in 
its second year. Forestry Department supported by one of the largest private reserves in the 
country. Debaters recently defeated Cornell and Harvard. 


‘\ESOURCES: A faculty of thirty-seven not only teach the mind, but train character. Eighteen buildings, 
| two of which, the Chapel and Chase Hall (the Men’s Social Building), are unsurpassed in 
America. Student body 500. Living alumni, 2,200. 


NEEDS: Bates needs at once more Endowment, a Men’s Gymnasium, Additions to Chemical Laboratory and 
Library, a new Recitation Building. She needs a wider circle of New Friends. Will you be one? 


Address all inquiries and mail checks to 
President Clifton D. Gray, Lewiston, Maine 


BATES BUILDS! - - - BUILD BATES! 
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within the coming four years there will 
not be a pastorless Baptist church in the 
Inland Empire. I said ‘if.’ Pardon me, 
for I am sure the campaign will be suc- 


cessful.” 

He gives the following letter from one 
of the pastors: 

“Dear Bro. Bailey: The campaign is 
fine. It increases the Sunday-school and 
church attendance. Last Wednesday our 
cabinet, representing six families, before 
starting the work of apportionment, set 
a good example by pledging $2730 of the 
$7500. Now the feeling is, ‘Over the top 
by Sunday afternoon, April 25.’ The Holy 
Spirit is moving the hearts of the people. 
When something is to be done that God 
wants to be done, he will see to it that 
his people do it.” 


Rev. J. Sherman Wallace is pastor of 
the Immanuel Church, Salt Lake City. 
He says: “Utah is doing all it can to 
make the campaign a success. In most 
of the counties of Utah the non-Mormon 
population is from 3 to 10 per cent of 
the people. Yet the Baptist churches of 
Utah are trying to carry out the general 
plans of the campaign. Baptist work in 
Utah is about as hard as Baptist work in 
the city of Rome, or in the city of Mecca. 
Yet our apportionment is on the same 
basis as that of Pennsylvania or Massa- 
chusetts, and we intend to get He els 


* * * 


Director Lewis of Toledo writes: “We 
had good success with smaller sub- 


Cedar Valley Seminary 


Oldest Baptist School in lowa 


DEPARTMENTS 


Junior College, Two Years of College Work 
Normal, Prepares for either a County or 


State Certificate 


Academy, Equivalent to best High Schools 


Business, One and two year Courses 


Conservatory, Vocal and Instrumental Music 


COURSES 


Agriculture 

Bookkeeping 

Home Economics 

Manual Training 

Religious Education 
Stenography 

Voice or Instrumental Music 


Four Modern Buildings—Strong Faculty 


Expenses Reasonable 


Correspondence 
Invited 


A. M. Vance, Pres., Osage, lowa 
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WHY GO TO COLLEGE ? 


do his best. 


BECAUSE 
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Because it is the very best investment earnest young people 
of good ability can make of their time, energy and money 


WHY GO TO KALAMAZOO COLLEGE ? 
@ Its first aim is to be a positively Christian institution. 


It does only the work of a college and all its strength goes 
into regular college classes. 


@ Its size is such that every student has a fair chance to 
know personally his instructors and to be stimulated to 


It is a growing institution. 
seen the largest attendance in its history. 


It has a faculty composed of thoroughly trained and¥ex- 
perienced instructors. 
scholarships in the most renowned institutions in the land. 


WE DIRECT YOU TO KALAMAZOO 


For catalogue address the President, 
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KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


The year just “closing has 


Each year its graduates secure 


H. L. STETSON, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


. a 
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THE BAPES 


scribers, a great many giving $100, $: 
and $300 where we expected $25 or $ 
Increase your faith and set your stand; 
high.” The First Church, Cleveland, | 
portioned to its team workers $74,000. 
Friday night, when they made their 5 
scriptions, they voluntarily raised t 
total to $85,000. 


Big Things from Little Church 


The quota of the church at Harris 
Ida., which has seventy-two members, y 
$8400. The church went over the top 
$100 and expects to double its quota 
next week. * oe * 


Rev. S. A. Nelson of the Hlsal 
Swedish Church of Rothiemay, Mont., 
ports: “To us it seemed hopeless. Fo 
teen poor members; total crop failu 
for three years; nearly all sick ] 
month; the roads impossible, so we w 
unable to get to county conference 
and still, praise God, we have subscri 
more than $200 beyond our allotment! 

* * * 


Rey. S. B. Williams of Helm, Cal., sa 
“Our own little band of ten in num 
send greetings. They are already o 
the top for the apportionment allotted 
them!” * * * 


Rev. Ford Kitchel of San Pablo, € 
reports: “Construction began in Ji 
1918, and has now been completed. ' 
cost of the building is about $15,000, 
which there is a denomination indeb 
ness of about $1600 which is being 1 
off in equal monthly payments exte 
ing over a period of five years. In ar 
tion there is a floating indebtedness 
$2900 all covered by pledges to be } 
in prior to Oct. 1, 1920; and inasm 
as our membership is but nineteen, 
means a pledged indebtedness of at 
$150 per member. This indebted: 
will be paid as outlined, and in addi 
our quota for the Hundred Million Do 
Campaign of $2000 will be subscribed 

“Our ability to give is not due to 
fluent circumstances of our people. — 
richest man is a carpenter who work: 
the day. The thing is that every w 
earner is at least a tither and wil 
to make sacrifices. The man you \ 
talking with last night on behalf of 
wife and himself pledges $325 to our f 
of $2900 above; and to do this he is 
ing in a house he is building lar 
himself, the plaster on the walls of wi 
will not be put on for another year, 
money he intended to spend for this 
having been given to the church. 

“We have one woman, a widow, j 
tress of a school, who besides giving 
tenth has subscribed, I believe, $4 
our building fund. ‘These are but 
samples.” | 


The Buffalo Convention 


Tickets to the Buffalo convention 
be on sale at the various offices of) 
Western Passenger Association from d 
19 to 25, inclusive, at reduced rate 
the certificate plan, which is that full 
will be paid on going trip, but tickets 
the return journey will be sold at 
third fare over the same routes traV 
on going trip to those attending the: 
vention, upon presentation of certific 
of the standard form when Prol 
signed and validated at the conventi 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Considers its supreme service to be the enlistment and equipment of 
men and women for the largest Christian work. 


At the same time it offers unique opportunities for training in Engi- 
neering, Civil, Mechanical and Electrical, and in the departments of 
Biological, Physical and Chemical Science. Combined with departments 
of Language, Literature, Philosophy and History, these make 


A REAL COLLEGE 


Taught by those who place the emphasis on the Spiritual facts of 
life, these make 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


EMORY W. HUNT, D.D., LL.D., President 


For Catalog and Information, address Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


B. F. THOMAS, Registrar, Lewisburg, Pa. 


‘ 


Modern Civilization Demands Not More Men But More Man 


“In the last analysis the value of any institution does not lie in its magnificent, buildings, though they may 
interpret the spirit within; nor in the thorough equipment of laboratory and workshop, though good equip- 
ment makes for efficient labor; but the real value lies in the product turned out.” 


McMINNVILLE COLLEGE 


Strives to meet this demand by turning out men—men of vision, men of moral courage, men of strength with 
unleashed powers to dare and do; men with a true sense of human values; men of high ideals and of right con- 
duct; men who know and follow Jesus Christ. Such men are the highest products of education. The product of 
MeMinnville College, its Trustees, Faculty, students, courses of study and business administration invite your 
closest inspection. For catalog and information address 


President Leonard W. Riley, McMinnville, Oregon 


, 


THE BAP 


Franklin College 


of 


Founded by the Indiana Bap- 
tist Education Society in 1834. 


FULLY ACCREDITED in all 
the leading institutions in the 
U.S. and also in Europe. 


PRE-MEDIC and ENGI- 
NEERING COURSES §$ac- 
cepted by the best technical 
schools of the Middle West, 
including the Universities of 
Illinois, Michigan and Ohio. 


Indiana =& 


FULLY ACCREDITED WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION for the A, B and © State Teacher’s License and Life Certificate. 


SITUATED JUST OUT OF INDIANAPOLIS, with all the advantages and none 


of the disadvantages of life in 


pet i ics 
OE 


For bulletins containing detailed information, write 


President C. C. GOODELL, or Dean H. N. SHERWOOD, Franklin, Indiana 


a large city. 


A CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC just being organ- 
ized, with the right to confer the DIPLOMA of the : 
CONSERVATORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF | 
TORONTO on those completing the courses at | 
Franklin. i 


PROSPECTS FOR GREAT EXPANSION JUST ABE! ) 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE is in the drive for A MIL | 
LION AND A QUARTER. The Indiana Baptist Con-_ 
vention has guaranteed this sum, which will be fol- » 
lowed by other large gifts, some of which are already y | 
promised. | 


A NEW BUILDING PROGRAM, including SEVEN. 
TEEN NEW BUILDINGS, is soon to be inaugurated | 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY for Education in all lines. | 
Be a part of a GREAT AND GROWING INSTITU- © 
TION that is THOROUGHLY CHRISTIAN as well as 
THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE. 


] 
] 
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MEL, from the Field 


der date of May 5, Dr. W. S. Aber- 
, pastor of the First Church, Kan- 
ity, Mo., writes: “In the midst 
emendous enthusiasm, our church 
d in $208,000 in good subscriptions, 
s a great experience for our people. 
‘tbody is happy.” 

3; H. E. Goodman, president of the 
.e Fund committee, Central District 
> Ww. A. B. F. M. S., and Miss Helen 
ym, field worker of the Board of 
otion, have been rendering service 
2 greatest value throughout Michi- 
in strengthening the work of the 
hes and rallying them to the New 
{ Movement. 


. C. H. Stull of Newark, Ohio, has 
ied in order to accept a call to the 
h at Marietta, in the same state. 


- Second Church, Holyoke, Mass., 
had just received pledges for $55,- 
wr greatly needed church improve: 
, nevertheless promptly subscribed 
0 for the New World Movement and 
‘s additional amounts yet to be re- 
|. Pastor John C., Sycamore has 
eted five years with this church, 
g from the First Church, Calgary, 
la, in April, 1915. During this pe- 
281 persons have united with the 
4, 181 of them by baptism. In 1919 
ports show that $9794.86 was spent 
nevolences and $9680.51 for current 
1 expenses. The membership is 
f whom 160 are non-resident. Two 
roung people recently gave them- 
to life service and are in college 


preparing for the foreign field. The av- 
erage attendance at Sunday school is 400. 

Rev. Tillman R. Braddy, pastor of the 
Mountaindale (Pa.) Church, has accepted 


a call to the Barnesboro Church, in the - 


same state, and will occupy the parson- 
age about May 18. This is the only Bap- 
tist church in a city of 10,000 people, of 
whom 40 per cent are of foreign birth, 


with twenty-seven nationalities repre- 
sented. The Mountaindale Church re- 
ceived twenty-one new members’ on 
Easter. 


Rev. Charles H. Rust, pastor of the 
Immanuel Church, Scranton, Pa., reports 
that in his church of 800 resident mem- 
bers there are 610 pledges in the big 
drive, with a total of $53,000 pledged. He 
says: “We doubled the number of 
pledges to benevolences. We quadrupled 
gifts to benevolences over any previous 
year. There were forty teams of five 
persons each which gave 100 per cent co- 
operation. The church experiences a real 
revival. The New World Movement is a 
kingdom revival.” 


On May 2 the First Church of Decatur, 
Ill., had pledges amounting to $80,970, or 
$400 more than its quota. The work was 
to continue, however, until the total of 
$100,000 had been reached, the additional 
money being designated for the fund that 
is being raised for a new church build- 
ing. The new building will cost approxi- 
mately $150,000 and will probably be be- 
gun this year. 

On the assumption that there is a “re- 
lation between good roads and right liv- 
ing and good roads and Christian prog- 
ress,” those in charge of the “National 
Ship by Truck—Good Roads Week” are 
asking that May 16 be observed as “Good 
Roads Sunday.” 
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It was a pleasure to meet in our office 
recently Rev. J. W. Skinner of Liverpool, 
England, who is on a lecture tour in the 
United States for the community Chau- 
tauqua. He is speaking on South Amer- 
ica, “the continent of opportunity.” This 
interesting Englishman is an authority 
on such phases of South American life 
history as he covers in his popular ad- 
dresses. He was born at Callas, Peru, 
and has traveled widely in that country 
and in Chili, Argentine and Brazil. His 
education for the Baptist ministry was 
obtained at Bristol University and Mans- 
field College, Oxford. His pastorates 
have been in Birmingham and Liverpool. 
Mr. Skinner has been secretary for the 
Evangelical Union of South America in 
the north of England. He spent three 
and a half years in the army in France 
as special lecturer on missionary enter- 
prise, and in this capacity carried on a 
series of lectures in hundreds of camps 
with marked success. He is free to take 
lecture or preaching engagements in the 
United States during the month of Sep- 
tember, as his Chautauqua engagement 
concludes Aug. 31. He carries letters of 
commendation from Dr. J. H. Shake- 
Speare, Dry Jn Yt wing, Dr. Ay YY. Gut- 
tery, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, Sir Arthur 
K. Yapp, from the Evangelical Union of 
South America, and others. While in 
this country Mr. Skinner may be ad- 
dressed care of the Community Chautau- 
qua, White Plains, N. Y. 

On June 1, 1920, the headquarters of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society will be located in New York City. 
The address to which all communications 
should be sent on and after that date is 
276 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


neering, 


Outdoor 
gymnastics keep the young men and young 
women physically fit. 


Standard 4-year courses lead 
Arts College to the Bachelor of Arts or Bache- 
lor of Science Degree; in the Fine Arts College 
to the Bachelor of Music Degree. 
Pre-Medical 
prepare for technical or professional schools. 


University of Redlands, founded in 1909, is 
located in Redlands, a city of 10,000 population 
and one of the most beautiful cities in the 
great Orange Belt of Southern California. 
climate of Southern California invites to out- 
door life throughout the entire school year. 


The 


and indoor athletics, games and 


Dormitories and buildings for educational 
purposes are being provided to care for the 
rapidly increasing student body. 
ment is new and modern. 


All equip- 


in the Liberal 


Pre-Engi- 
and Pre-Legal courses 


Through the church, the Christian associa- 
tions and the personal influence of the young 
people and the members of the faculty, there 
is created that atmosphere which helps stu- 
dents to develop into young men and young 
women of strong Christian character. 


or catalogue and information address: University of Redlands, Redlands, California 
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_ 
THE BAPTI: 
a 


es Moines College 


A Modern College Combining the Prac- | 
tical with the Cultural. | 


Liberal arts combined with commerce ~ 
and finance, engineering, pharmacy, pre- | 
medical preparation, home economics, — 
primary methods in education, normal © 
training, dramatic art, physical culture, — 
athletics, music, painting, oratory and 

vocational training. | 


A Unique College Uniting in One Four | 
Schools and the Baptist Interests of a- 
Fifth. 


The institutions uniting in one college | 
were Burlington Institute, Sac City In-- 
stitute, Highland Park College, Des 
Moines College, and the Baptist interests 
of Central College. 


A Standard College Meeting the Regula- | 
tion Conditions of Standardization. 


Accredited by the Iowa Board of Edu- | 
cational Examiners, a member of the 
Association of American Colleges, the | 
American Council on Education, and the | 
National Association of Pharmaceutical 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING Faculties. Credits accepted by all 
standard colleges and universities. 


A People’s College Fostering Democratic Ideals and Simple Living. 


40% of the students work their way wholly through college, 40% work their way in part. | 
College life and discipline based upon the principles and practices of the best homes. 


A Dormitory College Maintaining Dormitories for Men and for Women. 


Eleanor Childs Hall is a modern hall equipped as a home for the women students, and Hum- 
boldt Hall together with three large cottages houses the men. A matron is in charge of 
each hall and cottage. 


A Well Established College Founded Upon Endowments and Supported by Gifts. 


It has passed the stage of experiment under the nationalizing process of the Northern | 
Baptist Convention, and logically claims as its constituency the Baptists of 36 states. It | 
is therefore safe to invest money and property in this college. 


A Christian College Ringing True to the Principles of the New Testament. 


Controlled by Baptists it accepts the New Testament as its rule of faith and practice, we 
deity of Christ as its vital principle, his atoning death and glorious resurrection as the only 
remedy for sin, and his example as the essential law of life. 


For catalog and full information write to | 
i 


DES MOINES COLLEGE, Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa. | 


The Joys of Missionary Service 


) missionaries love their work? Do its blessings compen- 
sate them for any hardships? Listen to these words from 
L. W. Cronkhite of Bassein, Burma, who has completed 
y-eight years of service in the foreign field: “I have been 
xing lately that if I could be a young man again I would 
isly undertake another forty years of service, preferably 
ty own Bassein field. I have never tired of the work, al- 
gh often, of course, I have tired in it as you do in good 
ce at home.” 

This same happiness is expressed in different words by a 
g missionary, in China only four years. He says: “For al- 
two years we have been in charge of a field. They have 
the best two years of life so far. Certainly there is no 
: like missionary work for real joy and satisfaction. I say 
despite the many inevitable discouragements and diffi- 
es.” 


The Surprises of the Campaign 


[ESE have been many and of the greatest interest. First, 
perhaps, among them is the ease with which churches that 
at first completely staggered by the size of their appor- 
nents have gone over the top and added generously to their 
aus. A surprise to the canvassers in their work has been 
1eroic sacrificial giving of those least blessed in this 
is goods. If they have met occasional disappointment 
ie failure of richer ‘‘prospects’” to realize the fond hopes 
‘tained of their liberality, and the eager scanning of the 
secard has been shocked to find a poor $25 instead of 
fondly anticipated $500, or $1000 instead of $10,000, on the 
+ hand the first feeling of wonder has given way to an 
sense of the dwelling of Christ in the hearts of those 
e abundance of poverty has so abounded with the riches 
verality. “How can they do it?” many times the canvassers 
asked themselves. The $100,000,000 has been the oppor- 
y for some of God’s dearest children to give sacrificial ex- 
‘ion to their love and devotion. 


The Great Baptist Opportunity 


“HE great Baptist opportunity” is what Dr, E. R. Pope, 
« the Minnesota state campaign director, called the $100,- 
00 Campaign in his state bulletin. He presented the op- 
mity of the New World Movement as a tenfold one. His 
iteration visualizes the meaning of the movement in a form 
a will be found helpful outside the borders of his state. 


Jpportunity one: To serve our Lord Jesus Christ in a 
Y way than ever by personal sacrifice for him. 
)pportunity two: To obey our Master Jesus Christ by 
ng to carry out his last message: “Ye shall be witnesses 
‘me both in Jerusalem and in ail Judea, and in Samaria, 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

)pportunity three: To preach the gospel of our Lord and 
yur to more people and in more places than ever before 
people may be won to him. 

)pportunity four: To advance in every old and in many 
mission fields at home and abroad along well established 
Tied lines of Christian endeavor. This is no experiment 
‘sts are planning. 

)pportunity five: To support our own Baptist missionary 
prises far more largely than ever by a method originated, 
ed and carried on by the denomination itself through the 
lern Baptist Convention. 

)pportunity six: To strengthen our schools at home and 
so that our own children by blood and faith may become 
¢ Christians and more useful men and women in all 
‘es of activity. 

pportunity seven: 7'o help lift higher the standard of 
Han living and bring all of us more closely to the char- 
of Christ. 

‘pportunity eight: To display to the people of the world 
levotion to Christ and our love for the denomination to 
1 we, guided by his spirit, have joined ourselves. 


Opportunity nine: 
weary and worn, seeking for relief; and to hearten our own de- 
voted missionaries as we thus assure them of our interest, our 
prayers and our most practical support. 


To respond to the call of the world- 


Opportunity ten: To join with our fellow Baptists in this 
world-wide endeavor to exalt Christ and promote his cause. 
Never before has so large, so comprehensive, so unified an ap- 
peal been presented to the Baptists of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


Dr. Foster in the Colleges 


R. ALLYN K. FOSTER, student secretary of our Board 

of Education, is going up and down among the schools and 
colleges presenting the claims of Christ on the young men and 
women in these institutions. It is a most exacting task that 
he sets himself in reaching them all, speaking many times a 
day, holding conferences with faculties and students, giving 
personal interviews to students, conducting evangelistic serv- 
ices, and in every way striving to enlist recruits in the many 
forms of service at home and abroad. He is much encouraged 
in his work and believes that this particular field is white for 
the harvest. He finds the heart of the student body sound and 
responsive to the larger appeal which he brings. Meetings are 
large and are characterized by deep feeling and eager interest. 
Instructors as well as students feel that a real message has 
been brought to them, and decisions are frequently made for 
life service. The value of such work cannot be overestimated 
and needs but to be understood to compel the sympathies and 
support of all. 


Great Giving in Oregon 


HE church at Corvallis, with a membership of 240, has 

long been in need of a new building and has been planning 
for it. When the New World Movement came along, it decided 
to make one joint objective of the two claims: upon its faith 
and means, with the result that on Sunday, April 18, it raised 
$20,000 for the New World Movement and a little more for the 
new building. 

The little church at Bend, with its building burned down, 
accepted $8100 for its ninety members, and its leaders met and 
subscribed $5000 of it simply as a starter. There are no 
wealthy people in the church—all are wage-earners. 

The Arleta Church of 300 members accepted its allotment 
of $30,000. It has the same class of wage-earners as the Bend 
Church, and will soon enter on a campaign of an additional 
$50,000 for a new building. 


A Large School without Religion 


N appeal has just been made to the boards of education 

of the different denominations, as the only available and 
dependable agencies, to step into the breach in an emergency 
which is full of sinister menace for our own country and others 
of the great family of nations, if we may speak of them as a 
family today. One of our state educational institutions which 
gathers together several hundred of our American young men 
and a group of foreign students is entirely without any recogni- 
tion of religion in its conduct and life, and, as might be ex- 
pected, this deplorable omission is reflected in an alarmingly 
low standard and practice of morals. ‘The education offered 
is a highly technical one, the standards of scholarship are 
high, and the graduates go out to occupy positions of large re- 
sponsibility and influence. The picked young men of foreign 
countries sent to this college and spending several years of 
their life in America in an entirely irreligious atmosphere, 
with its accompaniment of laxity in morals, are not going to 
return to their homes with a just estimate of our civilization 
and will not be prepared to help in the establishment and ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of heaven in the world. Rather, 
they may become formidable obstacles in its way. 

The Christian leaders in the whole region contiguous to 
this institution have long been aroused to the peril of such 
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conditions and exercised as to the means of meeting it. The 
local churches in the small town in which the college is situ- 
ated are not strong enough to cope with the situation, and 
the college Y. M. C. A. died long ago. They have turned at 
last to the boards of education of the evangelical denomina- 
tions, asking them to codperate in sending a virile Christian 
leader of marked ability to establish himself in the community 
as an interdenominational worker, familiarizing himself with 
the conditions and, in conjunction with an appropriate advisory 
committee, inaugurating a suitable program of work. This 
course might result in the renewal of the college Y. M. CoA. 
and would inevitably give new life and strength to the local 
churches in addressing themselves to the problem. 

Could a more emphatic endorsement be asked of the edu- 
cational element in the program of the New World Movement? 
We must put Christian forces in strength into the life of our 
state-supported colleges and schools. We cannot leave them 
to the results of the deprivation of those things which have 
made us what we are. But when we have done all we may 
and must in this respect, it is not enough. Rather, there is 
brought out into even stronger relief the need of the avowedly 
and actively Christian school, where our boys and girls going 
cut from home and church will find themselves, in their new 
surroundings, at home at once because of the place given to 
the things which were exalted in the life from which they 
have come. The New World Movement means Baptist recogni- 
tion of our duty toward the youth of our land and the interests 
of the kingdom of heaven lying in their Christian nurture and 
training. 


Religion at Promotional Headquarters 


T the first mid-day devotional service of the working force 

of the Board of Promotion in new quarters on the ninth 
floor of the building at 276 Fifth Ave., formerly the Holland 
House, one of the best known of New York’s great hotels, Dr. 
Aitchison spoke in earnest appreciation of the patient and 
cheerful spirit of the many workers uninterruptedly sustained 
in the trying conditions of their temporary lodgment on the 
second floor of the building while the new quarters were being 
made ready. Dust, confusion, noise and often insufficient heat 
made an unusual test of the nerves and tempers of men and 
women brought together on such short notice and working 
every day—and often very long days—at high pressure. No- 
where, Dr. Aitchison said, had there been more faithful and 
uncomplaining service than in the home reoms. All from the 
first caught the spirit of the campaign. The atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and mutual helpfulness has been most marked and 
contagious. It is not too much to say that the creation of such 
a spirit and its uniform continuance under trying conditions 
would not be looked for nor possible except in a Christian 
undertaking by Christian people. 


The Challenge of an American Coin 


Cie FEW weeks ago,” writes Rev. Douglas Haring, “a belated 

Christmas box arrived from home, and in a book which 
it contained we found two good old U. S. $1 bills. We greeted 
them as long-lost friends, admiring the tough paper, the fine en- 
graving, and even wishing ourselves back for a time in the coun- 
try where such money is legal tender. 

“Our teacher of Japanese, a’ girl of twenty, who was in the 
room, asked if that was American money. We showed it to her, 
and she studied it carefully. Then out of my ‘strong box’ I 
drew forth some treasures to show her—a 50-cent piece, a quar- 
ter, a nickel, and some Lincoln pennies. After she had admired 
them—the beautiful designs and the fine mint work—she asked 
me what the letters said. I read from a coin: ‘United States of 
America—Fifty Cents—E Pluribus Unum—In God We Trust— 
1916,’ translating as I went. I told her one of the phrases 
was a Latin motto and explained how Latin was frequently used 
in such ways, and how English was related to it as Japanese 
is to Chinese. She was interested and pointed to ‘In God We 
Trust,’ reading it slowly in her queer pronunciation of English. 
When she said, ‘Just what does that mean?’ I translated it 
again. She is a fine earnest Christian girl, and as she realized 
its meaning her face lit up and she said, “That is wonderful— 
that a country should put that on its very coins! America must 
be wonderful!’ 

“T’ve done a lot of thinking. How much does that phrase 
mean? Is it conventional, force of habit? Do we really believe 
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it? Dare I tell this Japanese girl that it is there beca 
American people really want it there and that we live yj 
What would she think if she saw America with her ow 
Yet I remember that when it was proposed to leave it 0} 
was a wave of vehement protest from the American peop 
why is it there after all? Is it a talisman, retained le 
fortune follow its omission? Or is it a ringing declars 
a living faith, for the world to read and believe?” 


The Value of the Survey Handbooks 


HE following letter to Secy. W. A. Hill from Rey. A 
Bailey of Spokane, Wash., indicates both the value WI 
is being placed upon the Survey handbooks, and the fine gs} 
of codperation being shown by state. superintendents in 
couraging the study of the Survey: | 


“This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Apr 
relating to the distribution and use of your books on ‘Hoy 
Use the Survey.’ Let me say that I have considered if] 
books as among the most valuable contributions by wa 
literature that have been made to the great New World M 
ment. : 

“We have distributed such supplies as have come to us f 
time to time although the delays of the mail service ] 
made the distribution uneven and not at all satisfactory. . 
at the present time we have some of these supplies in s 
and it has been my thought to reserve them until the g 
drive is over and then again stress the use of these books 
the Survey for devotional purposes. 

“You will be glad to know that at an enthusiastic eo1 
conference of our Baptist people, called here in the cit 
Spokane, our county campaign director strongly urged all 
Baptist Sunday schools in this county to make the Survey 
the books on ‘How to Use the Survey,’ our Sunday-school 
son material for the next six months, and that sugges 
seemed to meet with a hearty and favorable response. If 
idea is put into practice it will mean that we shall have to 
upon you for much larger supplies than anything we now] 
in stock, but I personally most heartily favored the sugges 
and would like to see it extended throughout the entire , 
vention field. 

“T hope that the use of the Survey and these little b 
which you have prepared on ‘How to Use the Survey’ will 
increasing favor, and I am sure, if they do, the study of 
Survey, as suggested by your little books, will make the ¢g 
ering of the one hundred million dollars a much easier 
happier matter than it otherwise could possibly be.” 


The Vice-President on Life’s Meaning 


ICEH-PRES. MARSHALL in an address at San Antonic 
cently gave fine expression to a great truth. He said 
“There are no great men of this world except good 
who love God and their fellow men. I have been out in! 
zona, Out where the paths are trod only by the evening 
the morning and the feet of God’s angels, to forget, if ae 
the things I have seen and get a firmer grasp on things ete 

“In the old days life meant a capacity to eat, drink, s 
and do business. Today, if life be worth the living, it m 
the consecration of service to the cause of humanity. 

“The war has given a new definition to old words. 
men must heed the uplifting call to undertake the grea 
venture of the spirit. They must push out, pledging 
sacred honor, their lives and their fortunes to their state 
country, that these may be God’s state and God’s come 
home of free Americans.” 

This is the Christian doctrine of the preéminent geet 
of service, and the heart of the New World Movement is 
that. Never has our denomination so climbed the height 
real greatness as in these days of the campaign. = 


Sunday, April 25, in Detroit 

EV. H. C. GLHISS, the general superintendent of 1 
troit Baptist Union, writes enthusiastically of tt 

day of the campaign in that city. Six churches subscribed 1 
total amount the first day, two of them going beyond. 
italian Mission, with a membership of twenty-one, was a 
for $600 and subscribed $700. The Redford Church, | 
seventy-three members, was asked for $10,000 and subset 
$10,300, and it is still going. At the Hudson Avenue Chi 
eighty per cent of the $20,000 asked for was subscribe 
there were six volunteers for active Christian service, fi 
them preferring the foreign field. All of these are 0 
school age and all but one in school. Two are daughte 
Mr. Gleiss. 
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ITH nearly one-third of the $100,000,000 
J ich we are seeking to raise designated to 
’ our Baptist schools, one naturally infers 
we place a high estimate upon the value of edu- 
n under denominational auspices. A promi- 
representative of a Christian body which has 
completed a successful drive for many millions 
rked recently that the Baptists are much wiser 
his own denomination in that while the latter 
cot include its educational institutions, Baptists 
making generous provision for their schools. 
e we agree with him, instinctively, do existing 
itions warrant the assumption that the denomi- 
mal school has a distinct and important fune- 
Te all know why denominational schools came 
» In the beginning it was that or nothing. 
‘state did not then provide’ education. The 
ious bodies needed trained leadership and 
ded schools in order to secure this essential. 
, at the most, it would only be necessary 
ave denominational, theological institutions, 
all the academic and collegiate training 
be secured in state institutions. Yet we main- 
schools like Peddie and Pillsbury, Brown and 
‘innville, and are proposing to make this main- 
ee more generous and adequate. Just why? 
less the denominational school does for the 
snt something more than the state school does 
n do, our money is wasted and the existence of 
chools is without justification. That something 
/is in the realm of religion. The denomina- 
] school cannot, as a rule, offer better instruc- 
im mathematics or the sciences or in any other 
ttment of secular training than is afforded by 
state. In fact, we find thousands of Baptist 
and girls in state schools because it is thought 
these schools offer advantages superior to 
‘furnished by our own institutions. Whether 
4 this assumption is justified, it would be folly 
Baptists to found and earry on institutions of 
‘ing at large expense unless they can perform 
‘rvice which the state does not render 
utously. 
7e come then to the religious function of de- 
national schools as furnishing the only justifi- 
n for their existence. We have heard it argued 
we must maintain our Baptist schools in order 
we may make our contribution to the cause of 
ation. But if no contribution is needed, why 
‘ibute? No one questions the ability of the 
School to do for the student everything that 
aded save in the realm of the spirit. The state 
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Why the Denominational School? 


may not teach religion. That the atmosphere in 
many, if not all, state schools is distinctly favorable 
to religion does not alter the case, for that atmos- 
phere is created by other agencies than the state. 

The denominational school exists that it may 
care for the souls as well as train the intellects of 
its students. Here is a field into which the state 
does not enter and of an importance which cannot 
be overemphasized. Because we are Christians we 
believe in the supremacy of spiritual interests. No 
human knowledge, no success in accumulating 
things, can compensate for the loss of the soul. 
Life, as Jesus interpreted it, is forever the highest 
attainment possible for man. That our childr en— 
and the children of other people as well—shall be 
surrounded by influences which will help them to 
‘‘find life’? is the raison d’etre of the denomina- 
tional school. 


4 UST how far are our Baptist schools justifying 

their existence by helping their students to live 
in companionship with Jesus Christ? We know of 
no one who can give a definite answer to this ques- 
tion, because it cannot be answered by statistics. 
In this issue of THE Baptist we give the results of 
a questionnaire sent to our denominational schools. 
The figures show, approximately, how many 
students in these schools are intending to devote 
themselves to specific Christian work; but it should 
be noted that the reports as to loss or gain in faith 
are vague. This was to be expected. The inner 
sanctuaries of the soul are not open for inspection 
to every passer-by. While here and there a student 
has some striking experience of spiritual change 
which may be discussed with a favorite teacher, the 
majority of those who have such an experience keep 
it to themselves. We must beware also of charg- 
ing loss of faith simply on the ground of changed 
intellectual concepts. A boy who has believed that 
the universe was created in six days of twenty-four 
hours each may lose that belief without any loss of 
faith in God or of devotion to Jesus Christ. Evi- 
dently those who have undertaken to answer this 
question believe that the gain in faith is larger than 
the loss in the schools which they represent; and in 
this conviction those most familiar with our schools 
will share. 

The conditions in a denominational school 
should be distinctly favorable to an acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as master and friend by those who 
are not Christians when entering the school. The 
writer, looking back across many vears, sees the old 
seminary ¢ hapel where he first confessed Chr ist, and 


feels still the glow of that hour. Few students went 
out from that preparatory school without Him. 
Somehow, in that atmosphere, devotion to Jesus 
Christ became the natural thing. The influence of 
every teacher aided in creating these favorable con- 
ditions. We have no sympathy with the railing 
accusations brought against our schools as ‘‘ration- 
alistic,’’ ‘‘Unitarian,’’ et cetera. No fimer body of 
Christian men and women can be found than our 
Baptist teachers. But everyone connected with the 
administration of a denominational school knows 
the difficulty of securing teachers who are both com- 
petent instructors and positive Christian forces. It 
is not strange that this is so, for the number of 
those the world over who are skilful ‘‘fishers of 
men,’? in comparison with the total number of 
Christians, is discouragingly small. It is greatly to 
be desired that teachers in our schools should not 
only be Christians, but of a kind that will make the 
Christian life to be desired by the students with 
whom they have to do. 

The relation between denominational schools 
and denominational integrity remains to be dis- 
cussed. If we believe that our denomination ought 
to persist, then we are in duty bound to provide for 
an existence which shall be vigorous, helpful and 
steadily developing. ‘To do this we must have 
schools of our own. We cannot hope to maintain a 
strong denominational life while committing the 
education of our children to others. 


Two Educational Numbers 


HE Educational Number of THe Baptist this 

year is to be run in two sections, the second of 
which will appear next week. There are two rea- 
sons for this. One is found in the generous re- 
sponse of the schools and colleges to our request 
that they take this opportunity of presenting their 
appeal to the Baptists of the North. The second is 
the large number of articles of the highest value 
which have been prepared for this special number. 
We do not wish to crowd out any more of our regu- 
lar departments than may be absolutely necessary, 
nor do we wish to limit the space given to this im- 
portant matter of Baptist education. It becomes 
necessary, therefore to prepare these two educa- 
tional numbers which, in our judgment, will be of 
equal value. 

The contents of the present issue speak for them- 
selves. Next week we shall feature the work of our 
theological seminaries and _ secondary schools. 
There will also, in addition to our regular depart- 
ments, be special articles on the following subjects: 


“The Training of Foreign-Speaking Leaders,’’ 
by Frank L. Anderson. 

‘‘Humanizing Theological HMdueation,’’? by Mil- 
ton G. Evans. 

‘‘Timited Training: Are We as a Denomina- 
tion Furnishing Adequate Opportunity for Train- 
ing to Men Who Are to Enter the Ministry, But 
Who Cannot Take the Full College and Seminary 
Courses?’’ by Drs. Karl, Taft and Vichert. 

‘What Do We Mean by a Christian School??? by 
Clark W. Chamberlain. . 
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‘‘Denominational Schools and Denominatio 
Leadership,’’ by Emory W. Hunt. 

These two numbers of THE Baptist will, we 
lieve, be invaluable to all those of our people y 
are interested in the live theme of Christian a 
tion in Baptist schools. 


A Study of the Questionnaire | 


[* arranging for the questionnaire, the result 
which are published on another page, we did 
start out to prove or to disprove any theory held 
ourselves or others, but simply to gather some fa 
which are of importance and, we feel sure, will 
of general interest. Everyone will be intone 
knowing the approximate number of students be. 
{rained in our secondary schools and colle¢ 
These are not all Baptist students, neither does { 
survey furnish a report on the number of Bap: 
students who are in schools of other denominati 
or in state schools. Incomplete as the report a 
find that fifteen secondary schools have 2676 § 
dents, while 7672 students are distributed amy 
sixteen colleges. Of the students in second) 
schools about 3.5 per cent are intending to en 
upon some specific form of Christian service, « 
of the college students 6.8 per cent are in this cl: 
Practically 77 per cent of those in college and ab 
50 per cent of those in the academies were alre; 
Christians when they entered. 

One of the surprises of this survey is in| 
comparatively small number who become Ch’ 
tians while in school. This surprise fades out, h) 
ever, as we consider the large percentage who | 
church members when entering school. We m 
also recognize that just now we live in a grop 
world where seemingly established values are he 
ignored or challenged. That this has its effect w 
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the student body as well as upon our churches 


not be questioned. But this condition is only t1 
sient. Staggering from the shock of war, be! 
dered by the changes which have taken place! 
society and which are now going on, multitudes | 
asking if there is anything stable and enduma 
this shifting world of ours. It is an opportunity 
those who know God, and who cling to him tho 
the heavens fall, to make Christianity allurims 
those who are clutching after something which ¢ 
not be overthrown. We believe that the turr 
point has been reached and that the coming j 
will see a new tide of vital religion sweep over 
land. This cannot leave our schools untouche’ 
The last two questions have been left m 
swered in a majority of the replies. That is as! 
had anticipated. But enough answers have t 
received to make it certain that if there is any | 
of faith on the part of these students while 
school, those charged with the administratior 
these institutions do not know of it. While the} 
cise statistics have not been gathered, the unvé 
ing testimony, so far as these schools are concer} 
is that the student days make faith more intelli 
and unmovable. ‘ 
From some of the answers it is evident that 
clearly defined plan of keeping religious statis 
is followed in the schools represented. We bel! 
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sto be a mistake. While the kingdom of heaven 
1s not come by statistics, they are valuable. No 
lerly, systematic and effective religious work can 
done for the student body without an antecedent 
ywledge of conditions. In some of our state uni- 
sities the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are em- 
ying methods of investigation and tabulation 
ich have large value in making religious work 
ong the students intelligent and fruitful. 

These figures furnish no occasion for gloom or 
quiet. In so far as they are less encouraging 
in we could wish, they should stimulate us to 
onger effort. Of one thing we are satisfied, 
nely, that our Baptist schools are worthy of the 
ire confidence and generous support of the de- 
nination which they represent. 


| 
| The Campaign to Date 

| S one looks over the reports from the campaign 
1 a number of things at once attract attention. 
Prominent in many of the reports from churches 
the expression of joy. Churches have learned 
at great fun it is to give and to give in a big 
y. They will not easily after such an experience 
) back again to former levels. 

‘From hundreds of churches there comes also 
rd of a spiritual quickening and of unusually 
ge accessions to the church membership. As 
churches have acquired something like the 
ion of the Master, and as they have taken their 
k seriously, so have men and women found that 
‘re is more in Christian discipleship and in 
veh membership than they had previously sup- 
‘ed. The natural result is that increasing num- 
s have been attracted to so worth-while a dis- 
leship. 

‘Then we note the thousands of instances of 
ly sacrificial giving on the part of individuals. 
2’s heart is stirred as he reads the stories of 
se men and women who count nothing they pos- 
8 too precious for their Lord, but who are bring- 
| it all and laying it at his feet. This same sac- 
tial giving marks churches almost without num- 
. Our attention may possibly be given to 
‘ehes which, as a result of splendid organiza- 
1 and of consecrated membership, have gone 
irthe top for large amounts. But there are many 
‘rehes which have not reached their quota which 
deserving of quite as much credit. And there 
' small churches, with comparatively small ap- 
tionments, which have really exceeded in their 
ing the larger bodies. 

But, somebody says, the entire amount has not 
nraised. No, not yet. But the campaign is not 
v. There are many churches yet to be heard 
m. But let nobody miss this fact, that the rais- 
| of $54,353,590.90, the total amount pledged as 
go to press, means that in their per capita giv- 
the Baptists of the North have surpassed any 
te group which has thus far conducted a‘cam- 
sn for large sums of money. We rejoiced 
atly in the amount of money pledged by the 
ithern Baptists, and were heartened by the great 
ils rolled up by the Methodists. But we suggest 
t before making comparisons between these cam- 
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paigns and our own, people take the trouble to no- 
tice the number of Methodists and of Southern Bap- 
tists. For when that is done, it will be found that 
we are no whit behind these others, but that, on the 
other hand, our per capita giving surpasses theirs. 
We have, therefore, every reason for thanking 


God and for taking courage. We have made a 
mighty beginning of a wonderful task. And _be- 


lieving the enterprise to be of God, we are confi- 
dent also that the undertaking will be carried 
through to a triumphant conclusion which will be 
for His glory and for the salvation of men. 


The Joy of Missionary Service 


IK; commend to the young men and women 

among our readers two words from the short 
item, under the above heading, printed on another 
page. It is well, as people try to decide on their 
own life work, to note what other men and women 
are saying of the work they have chosen. Here is 
a. missionary who, after many years of toil, says: 
‘“*Tf I could be a young man again, I would joyously 
undertake another forty years of service.’’ And 
here is a man who, after two years of work on a 
mission field, is able to say: ‘‘They have been the 
best two years of my life so far.’’ 

In the new world there is no task so rewarding 
as that which emphasizes giving rather than get- 
ting. What can one wish more than to invest his 
life in such a fashion and in such a place that it will 
yield returns that bring joy to himself and perma- 
nent good to others? A great deal is being said 
concerning the opportunities for money-making in 
this new world. Our young people should take full 
heed of this other chance to fashion the life of indi- 
viduals and of peoples. If there is any vocation 
that beckons to ambitious Christians today it is 
found in Christian service. 


* * * 


In the note headed ‘‘The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention”? in last week’s issue, the opening word 
should have been ‘‘Northern,’’ not ‘‘Southern.’’ 
Of course, Southern Baptists can secure identifica- 
tion certificates without trouble; but the informa- 
tion we intended to convey was to the effect that by 
writing to Mr. Hight C. Moore, Nashville, Tenn., 
Northern Baptists wishing to attend this conven- 
tion will be enabled to take advantage of the special 
railway rates in case they use the lines which are 
granting such concessions. 


The appeal of the general director of the Board 
of Promotion that ‘‘all continue hard at work until 
they have completed their canvass’’ should meet 
with a hearty response in all our churches. The 
big task can in no other way be brought to its suc- 
cessful completion. The mere fact that the particu- 
lar week set for the effort is past is no reason why 
those who have not finished their part of the job 
should not carry it through to its end. Arizona 
was the first state to go over the top, being hard 
pressed by North Dakota. What place in the list 
is vour state to hold? 
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VIEW ACROSS THE CAMPUS AT REDLANDS UNIVERSITY, REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Why the Church Comes to the State University 


By HOWARD R. CHAPMAN 


HERE was a time when she did not come. She did not 
trouble to go so far. The church comes to the state 
university now. She comes because a lot of her chil- 
dren are there and many more are on the way. The 
state university has changed much, but the church has changed 
more. She has a new vision of the need and her duty in this 
field. She has discovered a mine of gold and is digging deep. 

The freshman likes to find the church already at the uni- 
versity. He feels lonely and strange. If the church is there 
to welcome him in the person of her special representative, 
he is cheered. The church has come to the state university and 
is effectively helping the student get acquainted and adjusted. 
She has representatives on the campus, or, better, at the sta- 
tion, to greet the newcomer and put to rout the homesick feel- 
ing. If the church’s other representatives back in the home 
town are wise, the names of the young people entering the 
university have been sent on so that upon arrival they can be 
more quickly located and identified. How it brightens Jack- 
son’s eyes, as they puzzle over strange surroundings, to have 
someone say, “Is this not Mr. Jackson? I was looking for 
you. How did you leave my friend Mr. Shepherd?” The church 
now comes early to the state university that she may welcome 
her youth with a helping hand. 

The church comes to the state university to develop a neg- 
lected corner of the student’s nature. In the university class- 
rooms he will have his mental life aroused and stimulated, 
but the university must let his religious life lie dormant. Yet 
it will prove fatal if this is ignored. So the church provides 
for the student special classes in Bible study where vitalizing 
truth is brought into contact with his heart. It affords op- 
portunity for the 
study of those mission 
fields where triumphs 
of the apostolic age 
are being wrought 
anew. In this way 
the church seeks to 
minister to the stu- 
dent’s religious needs. 

The church remem- 
bers the social needs 
of the young man and 
woman and makes 
ample provision for it 
in a wholesome at- 
mosphere. It fosters 
numerous social gath- 
erings of larger and 
smaller groups. It 
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does not despise such trivial things as tennis, croquet, bask 
ball and hikes, because it knows that the student will be bet; 
for these diversions. 

The church comes to the state university with a word! 
hope to the boy who is tempted or has fallen. Two stude| 
came late one night to have a frank talk with the chure 
representative at the state university about some moral failv 
It was after midnight when they left, but they carried a r 
purpose born in prayer. They have been active Christ! 
leaders since. Another student came to ask help in a serv 
he had been asked to perform. It came out that he was ) 
a Christian, but was wistful to understand the way. For h 
it was but a step over the line. | 

The church comes to steady her youth while they cross | 
valley of uncertainty and doubt. It is a period when t/ 
need her sympathy and her vision, if she has it. They } 
be spared her criticism. i 

Another thing brings the church to the university. i 
finds there good material for her future spiritual struct 
She can pick out some leaders for the rank and file and 1 
and then a gifted minister or missionary. “What! At a sil 
university?” “Certainly.” The university man will be 
leader. He must be made a leader in the church as well at! 
business and politics. The church comes to the universitj 
discover and bring to light these possible leaders. Many 2 


men and women are a bit uncertain of their life calling 
during university years. A word, a personal interview, an] 
portune book or leaflet, may turn their thought in the ri 
direction. The church has come to the university and is sci 
what surprised to find recruits for her service at home or 011 
seas. Then ee 
men and women 
tined for busits 
and the _ professit 
The church has ‘ 
] 


to inspire them wt 
the Christian con 
tion of life and § 
ice. When you th 
of the increasing 
nominational gr? 
at our. state 

versities—men 4! 
women who willb 
in the front rank 
morrow—do you 1 
vel that the ehie 
comes to the uni 
sity to find its leads 
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Sometimes they are discovered by giving them some dafi- 
a task to do. From one group of Baptist students at a state 
iversity an evangelistic band was organized with twenty- 
en members. Twelve or fifteen of these go out to churches 
invitation for week-end services. They have definite plans 
work for boys, for young people, for children. Not only 
ve permanent results been achieved, but the point here is 
t these young men are revealing unsuspected ability and in 
ae cases are finding themselves in relation to the kingdom 
and its progress. At any rate, they are keeping their 
igious life in normal activity in just such fields as they must 
tk in later on. The church can well afford to come to the 
f ity to foster such work. 

Now and then the church sends its expert leaders to visit 
state university groups for a day or two, holding personal 
ferences and securing recruits for the foreign mission field. 
n the past, few ministers and missionaries have come from 


HE junior college is merely an expression of the gTrow- 
ing discontent that is felt among educational leaders 
with the present administrative and curriculum or- 
ganization in American education. Its permanence 
be determined by the value of its contributions to educa- 
al theory and practice. The real function of the junior 
‘ege, then, can best be determined by an analysis of some 
sent-day educational problems 
ards the solution of which this 
| institution may reasonably be 
ected to make a contribution. 
One of these is the tendency to 
blish curricula for faculty rather 
1 for student—a tendency which 
‘been quite marked in recent years. 
(ause faculties prefer to teach the 
yher branches” and the “brighter 
jents,” secondary schools aspire to 
“me colleges and colleges universi- 
| This situation is especially 
serous to the American college. 
ad by pride and tradition, it is 
‘g gradually pushed over into the 
‘essional field of the university. 
(2 scores of the smaller colleges 
‘being slowly but surely strangled 
‘eath because of their inability to 
joete with the stronger institutions 


tr in faculty or equipment. The 
jr college can help solve the 
‘lem for the small college by 


(nizing the situation that con- 
ts it and by standing frankly in 
( pre-professional field and by 
iting the curriculum to the needs 
te student. 
‘Another problem facing the col- 
: is that of the content of the cur- 
tum. The college curriculum of 
fy is an historical entity. It has 
‘ifastly refused to recognize the 
' of either evolution or revolution. 
| situation is rendered the more 
fult because of the traditional in- 
vance of the college. As civiliza- 
) advances, or, rather, as it falls 
i and more into the conventional 
» educational institutions tend to 
ine very largely family legacies. Every son of Dartmouth 
to her not only his own sons, but even his grandsons, ad 
tum. As a part of her legacy Vassar will receive daugh- 
“and granddaughters to the nth generation. These insti- 
taal family traditions, unmodified materially by outside in- 
‘ces, tend towards an ossification in curriculum, as well as 
aching method. 


CENTRAL HALL, HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
(Hillsdale, Michigan) 
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State universities, is it not because the church has not seen 
the possibilities there? 

In a state university of 8000 or 9000 students, many 
will be found in the company of the hostile or the indifferent. 
They are not in sympathy with religion or its institutions. The 
church comes to the university, as a co-worker with other re- 
ligious forces, to fulfill her sacred Christian duty towards 
these. Here are fine fellows, many of them with high ideals 
of life, but neutral toward the church, often with utterly mis- 
shapen conceptions of the heart of the church. Are they not 
worth winning for the kingdom and the King during these 
four most impressionable years? If not then, when? If it is 
the duty of the church to take the gospel to the slums of the 
city, can it be less her duty and privilege to bring a message 
of light and truth to the state university? There are hungry 
hearts in university classrooms. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Function of the Junior College 


By JAMES M. Woop 


This tendency towards the establishment of a social and 
intellectual hierarchy is still further increased by the tradi- 
tional methods employed for selecting the chosen few who 
may enjoy the society of this preordained and predestined 
sroup. Systems of entrance examinations tolerated and fos- 
tered by many American colleges in their efforts to avoid 
contact with the so-called intellectual bourgeoise are relics 
of an effete mediaevalism of which 
even the Chinese empire would have 
been ashamed. Imagine a Chinese 
student, even of the ancient regime, 
being admitted to his favorite college 
after four years of more or less in- 
different secondary work, provided he 
would spend three months “boating, 
swimming, fishing, horseback riding 
and tutoring” in a fashionable sum- 
mer camp. Unchallenged, such a con- 
dition may well constitute a serious 
Situation for a democracy whose 
avowed purpose is the highest train- 
ing of all its citizens. 

Since the junior college is in its 
infancy, it is fortunately free from 
those traditions that are retarding the 
adjustment of secondary and collegiate 
curricula to the demands of a social 
organization that has been completely 
revolutionized within a decade. By 
subjecting this historical curriculum 
to a careful psychological and func- 
tional analysis, and by demanding 
that every element in the new curric- 
ulum shall justify its presence  be- 
cause of a definite contribution that 
it can make to human welfare, the 
junior college will not only have ac- 
complished a truly revolutionary feat, 
but incidentally it will have increased 
the number of students attending col- 
lege by at least 100 per cent. 

The legitimate field of the college 
is the period of later adolescence. 
From the ages of sixteen to twenty, 
the period of the great life decisions, 
boys and girls need closer personal 
contact with faculty members than is 
possible in the large universities. The 
college is at present occupying this field only partially because 
of the tradition that a student should enter school at the age 
of six, continue for eight years in the elementary schools, four 
years in the secondary schools, and have reached the age of 
eighteen years before he can expect to enter college. By de- 
veloping a four-year curriculum adapted io the interests and 
needs of later adolescence, the junior college will have become 
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the pioneer college of the future. The task is a difficult one, 
but much worth while. Nor is its solution impossible. There 
is no great objection to granting the bacealaureate degree at 
the age of twenty provided it can be done without the loss of 
dignity on the part of the institution. Fortunately, the junior 
college has no dignity to lose. It may, therefore, with propriety 
assist the lower secondary schools in their efforts to save two 
years of a student’s Jife. It may still assert that the human ele- 
ment is of more consequence than institutional pride. 

The junior college will have failed to function completely 
unless in its curriculum construction it recognizes the fact 
that at present there is no college for women. The so-called 
college for women, in addition to being the most reactionary 
element in American education, is but a replica of the nine- 
teenth century college for men whose curriculum was built 
a century before any theory of evolution had even been 
formulated. This institution has reached its zenith unless 
its leaders awake to the fact that the question of the mental 
equality of the sexes has become purely academic, and un- 
less they cease denying the existence of certain mental dif- 
ferences that are self-evident. The twentieth century has 
discovered woman, and the social, economic, political and re- 
ligious demands that will be made upon her will be predicated 
upon these very differences. The junior college will render 
a valuable service by ascertaining the causes of these funda- 
mental differences and by applying this knowledge intelli- 
gently to the development of a curriculum designed especially 
to meet the dominant interests of woman herself. 

While these problems of the curriculum are of primary 
importance, the junior college can and should demonstrate 
the feasibility of certain reforms in educational administra- 
tion. The present tendency is to draw the outstanding teacher 
from the classroom into research and then into administra- 


The Evanston System 


BY JAMES 


HERE are now just about 1,000 children in Evanston who 

are receiving instruction in religion in the public school 

buildings five mornings a week from 8:15 to 8:45. The 

work is being carried on in eleven school buildings by a 
staff of thirty-two teachers. The instructors are nearly all pub- 
lic school teachers who have received special preparations for 
the work and are paid at a rate per teaching hour slightly more 
than they receive from the district school board for their reg- 
ular work. 

When Dr. Norman E. Richardson of the newly established 
department of religious education of Northwestern University 
signified his willingness to assist in such an enterprise, there 
was formed in Evanston a council of religious education of about 
100 persons. 

This council organized an executive board, finance commit- 
tee, various commissions and a board of religious education, 
with Rev. Frank E. McKibben as executive secretary. A modest 
office was established, and the first work was the launching of 
a teacher training school. 

From the first it was emphasized that this was a community 
affair and that our ultimate aim was to meet the great need 
of America and the world—intelligent Christian citizens. For 
this reason affiliation was at once sought with public schools. 
There were limits, of course, to this, but as citizens the prin- 
cipals of the grade and the high schools sat on the board of 
religious education, and one other member is a Roman Catholic. 

The training school was held on twelve successive Monday 
nights in the high school building. There were about 300 regis- 
trants who paid a fee of $2. A splendid faculty was chosen, 
and courses for social workers and Sunday school teachers were 
conducted with an almost perfect attendance and a most en- 
thusiastie spirit. A rental for the building and the janitor serv- 
ice was paid to the high school board. 

Week-day instruction for children presented a larger prob- 
lem. It happens that there are two public school districts in 
Evanston, and both boards had the matter presented to them 
and consented to grant the use of the public school buildings 
at some hour outside that of the regular curriculum for the 
purpose of religious instruction. The highest authority of the 
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tion. It is a fallacy to place a financial premium upon 
administrative position. A classroom teacher of proven al 
ity is worth as much to an educational institution ag a 
search man or an administrator (even though he be gal 
president), and he should have just as adequate finance 
remuneration. When this policy is pursued we shall hg 
more strong teachers and a smaller number of poor admir 
trators. While it is yet in the formative period, the jun 
college may inaugurate a much needed reform by proyid; 
as adequate compensation for its outstanding teachers a 
research men as it does for its president. 

The college is continually in financial straits because 
is operating under the administrative fallacy that a mer 
cant institution is a poor boys’ school. The students who 
tend college are able-bodied men and women, each capat 
either now or after he becomes an actual producer, of be 
ing his share of the actual operating expenses of the eoll 
during the time that he is in attendance. The college 
morally obligated not to sell itself for profit; it is equa 
obligated morally not to ask one patron to pay the just de 
of another. Endowments without drastic internal reorgani 
tions will never solve the problem of the deficit, much ] 
of adequate faculty salaries. The lack of definite traditi 
again favors the private junior colleges. Its experiments 
this field should lead to valuable results. 

This discussion has purposely projected the function 
the junior college into the future tense. The institution ¢ 
not be defined because a definition is but an accumulation 
the traditions that cluster about an object. The junior | 
lege has no traditions. It is merely a field for labor. 
few of its problems are mentioned above. From these 
junior college itself will evolve. 

Columbia, Mo. 
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state agreed that this was entirely within the law. Pro 
rental was paid for the use of the building and janitor serv 

The advantage of giving such instruction in public sch 
buildings is obvious. The rooms are adequate and well equipy 
Promptness and discipline are customary in the children’s mi: 
in such buildings. There is the least possible travel required 
pupils, and nearly all the teachers could be found from the } 
ular teaching staff in every building. 

A bulletin giving the outline of the proposed work and 
application card were given to each scholar in the first | 
grades, and upon signed application of the parent or guard 
the pupil was enrolled. 

In this first term it was thought best not to attempt to £ 
courses to the kindergarten or the seventh or eighth gra 
Again the law was not infringed, because not only was 
work out of hours, but it was entirely voluntary and neit 
the teachers nor even the janitors received public money th 
for. 


The response has been embarrassing because of its § 
Over a thousand applications have been received and not 
could be accommodated. The attendance has been prompt 
regular notwithstanding the early hour. The children 
thusiastic. Numbers of them now regularly carry th 
Bibles with them, and the teachers are so interested t 
of them have been asking how they can prepare themselv 
going into such work altogether. : 

There was no curriculum material suitable for such 
in print. The board of religious education is indebted 
Richardson, Mr. McKibben and Dr. John E. Stout for th 
aration of, the curriculum material, and thus far it ha 
furnished free to the pupils in mimeograph and loose-lea! 

The selection of the teachers has been in the hané 
committee of the board and Dr. Stout, who is in the 
ment of religious education at Northwestern and has 
long public school experience. 

Inquiries are coming from every direction, and t 
bulletins thus far issued by the board may be had by any 
application to the Evanston Board of Religious Education, } 
field Hall, Evanston, Ill. , 
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The New Emphasis on 


, Education 
in the Foreign Field 


BY FREDERICK L. ANDERSON 


N recent years our Foreign Mission Society has laid a larger 
‘emphasis on education; not because of any waning devo- 
tion to evangelism, however, but simply because we come 
to see what a true evangelism really requires. Our fathers, 
a heroism and devotion worthy of all praise, went across 
sea into Asia a hundred years ago to bring as many indi- 
il men, women and children to Christ as possible. But as the 
les have slowly piled up into a century, they have taught us 
ast two lessons with reference to this great work. First, we 
discovered that American missionaries can never personally 
zelize the heathen world; that it is too vast a task, and that 
ist be done by native Christians, if it is ever to be done at 
Our second lesson, learned at the hardest, is that the in- 
ual native Christian not only involves a Christian church 
8 country, but a Christian civilization. We have found that 
est means of attaining these ends of native evangelism and 
ristian civilization is education—not secular education, 


h, though a good thing 
‘self, may in the end 
»>an enemy of all that 
old dear, but an educa- 
dominated from begin- 
to end in all its details 
iristian truth and Chris- 
love. 

“he school is the mis- 
ry’s quickest means of 
plying himself. It was 
* way. He chose and 
tt the twelve. Like 
| the missionary must 
’s be himself a fisher of 
to keep the love of the 
1 task and the knack of 
x fresh and to set the 
ole before his pupils; 
‘ike Jesus, his principal 
' will be to give his 
‘and his truth to his 
®. The result will be not 


aissionary, but twelve or seventy or 500. 
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THE CUSHING MEMORIAL BUILDINGS AT JUDSON 
COLLEGE, RANGOON, BURMA 


the world’s needs will be broader and truer than that of the 
keenest men whom they go out to Christianize. Only a good 
college and theological education can produce such preachers. 
writers and intellectual leaders. 

We must never forget that most of the lands in which we 
work are lamentably illiterate. In India only one woman in a 
hundred and only ten men in a hundred can read. Our converts 
average only a little higher. We are bound to teach all of them 
enough so _ that they can 
read the Bible and measur- 
ably understand it. The 
merest gospeller must be 
taught the seven or eight 
great truths of Christianity. 
The resident pastor should 
have the best education 
available, for he must not 
only preach for years in the 
same place, but often too he 
must be teacher, lawyer, phil- 
osopher and friend to his 
little flock. And since in the 
school, as it grows, the Amer- 
ican missionary cannot do 
all the teaching, some of his 
pupils must become his co- 
laborers and reproduce them- 
selves and their spirit of the 
dozen, the fifty and the hun- 


IN SUIFU, WEST CHINA dred. Indeed, this is today 


In some lands, 


Africa, native evangelists will need only a simple school- 
ut in countries which possess ancient civilizations and 
'Teligions entrenched in false and subtle philosophies, 
will be required, together with simpler gospellers, men 
knowledge of the world’s thought and history and of 


READING CLASS IN THE BELGIAN CONGO MISSION 
rica’s millions do not even have a rudimentary education 


our greatest need — conse- 
crated native teachers for our schools and colleges, Education 
is therefore the safeguard and strong support of the native 
church; it consolidates and conserves the gains of evangelism: 
arms the church for offensive and defensive warfare; gives it 
intelligence, confidence, self-respect, courage and the spirit and 
means of victory. 

The other great requirement is a Christian civilization. The 
solitary native Christian demands a Christian group or church, 
the solitary Christian church demands a Christian community, 
and a Christian community demands a Christian civilization, an 
independent, self-supporting civilization capable of propagating 
itself. Evangelization is evidently primary here and always of 
first importance, but education must be its constant and honored 
handmaid, else it will soon become ineffective and decadent. A 
Christian community and a Christian civilization in a mission- 
ary land in order to be truly independent in the midst of hos- 
tility and persecution must be spiritually, economically and in- 
tellectually self-supporting. 

How to found a Christian civilization is a problem of pro- 
found difficulty, one which has never been fully solved, even in 
our own beloved land. Probably it must be done in different 
ways in the missionary lands, which so greatly differ from 
one another. Like kindergartners, we can in this instance learn 
only by doing. 

Some things, however, are clear. First of all, ‘in such a 
civilization there must be a living church whose life will be SO 
abundant as to overflow naturally in rivers of living water, and 
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this church must be icreasingly intelligent, enthusiastic and 
wise. 
But a Christian civilization must also have a basis in physi- 
cal health. If just as we get fine young men and women ready 
to begin a life work for Christ they are swept away by small- 
pox, cholera, bubonic plague and sleeping sickness, it will be 
hard to escape discouragement as we begin the work all over 
again. More fundamental still, the homes of our Christians 
must be abodes of cleanliness and health, primarily to guard 
our Christians from disease and death, to make them happy, 
strong, alert and enduring, to save the future Christian genera- 
tion for the Sunday school and the church, but also to show to 
the heathen that Christianity cleanses and cures physically as 
well as spiritually. The tender mercy of the healing Christ as 
expressed in the Christian physician and in medical missions is 
essential to a real Christian civilization. But there will never 
be enough white physicians. We must have medical schools in 
most countries to train and inspirit with the pity of Jesus hosts 
of natives doctors and nurses, and to lay the foundations of 
native medicine and hygiene. 

Most of our Christians are poor beyond what we in our lux- 
ury can imagine. A majority of the inhabitants of India go 
to bed hungry every night. To become sturdy, independent and 
influential for Christ, their life must be given a strong economic 
basis. They must be taught enough to help them to overcome 
the boycotting of persecutors and the isolation which their new 
religion brings. They must be shown how to work, how to sew 
and cook, how to manage their business and their fields. New 
tools, new industries, new plants, new agricultural methods, 
must be introduced. Only thus can the native Christian com- 
munity be put on its feet, begin to enjoy the spiritual fruitage 
of economic independence and self-respect, gain influence in the 
nation, and compel attention to the gospel. More fundamental 
still, only thus can the churches become financially self-support- 
ing and have the means for missionary endeavor. All this de- 
mands industrial education and agricultural schools. The only 
alternative is to plan to support parasitic groups of native 
Christians for centuries. 

Lastly, intellectual education is a necessity of a Christian 
civilization. The church and the schoolhouse must always go 
together. This is especially true in Protestantism, which is the 
appeal of the reasonable Spirit to the reasonable soul. Jesus 


set his seal upon this idea when ne made preaching, the appeal 


to the mind, will and the great realities, the method of the king- 
dom. No Christian civilization can stand alone till it is intel- 
lectually self-supporting. In the end Christianity must satisfy 
the mind as well as the heart of men. 

So we need Christian schools to give our native Christians 
the essentials of education, and colleges and seminaries to fit 
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and equip leaders of the people, to send out young men ; 
women, filled with the spirit of Jesus and his view of the we 
and his mighty purpose, not only that they may preach 
gospel (most important of all), but that they may become pri 
pals of academies, professors and teachers, college and univer: 
presidents, authors, artists, journalists, publicists, statesn 
creative business men, leaders in the worlds of thought | 
achievement. Such Christian schools are needed even m 
where the state has done much for education for, just as 
this country, the thoroughly Christian college must meet . 
counteract the non-Christian college, which too often ins 
indifference to spiritual things and high moral ideals, if i 
not secretly or openly hostile to them. The Christian coll 
stable and enduring, thus becomes a definite and perma 
base for Christianity and a Christian civilization, which ca1 
come into being or long continue without it. 
Newton Center, Mass. 


Little’ Miss Lo 


S HE was thirteen years old and was the first girl bapt 
into the East Street Church, in Chengtu, West China. § 
was very bright in her school work and showed a remark: 
grasp of Christian truth. The chapel which she attended was 
adequate in size. It would hold but 150 women, and the 1 
sionary was ever struggling with the problem of what to 
with the girls who always wanted to come also to the meeti 
One night, on arriving early for the meeting, the missior 
found Lo Tsen-Yin, this thirteen-year-old girl, conductin 
meeting for children in the woman’s chapel, giving them t 
chance before the women came. There were singing, prayer 
scripture lesson for this group of street children. Truly | 
was a little missionary to her own people. A little later it 
found that she and several other girls had organized an e 
gelistic committee for work among these children, cop, 
method and form from the grown-ups in the church. 

This girl has just passed the lower primary examinati 
Her answer to the last question in the character examina 
is certainly unique for a child so young. “What is your pur 
after graduating?” “This is graduating time. If I gradue 
hope to study in the higher primary, then in middle school, 
in college. With learning I hope to help reform society, re! 
the country, and establish the church—thus to preach 
Lord’s doctrine to the uttermost parts of the earth. I wish 
to rectify myself, then to help my family, then my country, 
the world. Although I am only a girl, I have this responsibil 

This from a thirteen-year-old little Chinese girl rec 
brought by one of our missionaries out from heathenism 
Christianity. It is to save and train for useful lives such 
as this that we are giving money in the $100,000,000 Camp: 
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he New Emphasis on Education in the Home Field 


| By GEORGE RICE HOVEY 


IVE years ago the American Baptist Home Mission 
| Society voted gradually to reduce the amount of money 
| appropriated to the schools for Negroes till the budget 
_ Should be diminished 10 per cent. 
he reduction was made, but at the cost of buildings fall- 
ito decay, of poorly paid teachers conducting classes too 
for effective work, and of students crowded into rooms 
nall and too few for health and good morals. If it was 
} while for our fathers to pray and toil and give for the 
ishment of those schools, it is certainly wisdom for us 
intain them in efficiency till others are ready to assume 
sibility for them. 

\ these days new emphasis is placed on schools in foreign 
ll as home mission work. The history of a century of 
4 missions proves that no numerous race can be evan- 
| by preachers of another race. There are a few bold 
who will follow the foreign teacher. The masses will 
Nor can a sufficient number of missionaries be sent to 
pastors of a whole race. The larger work is done by 
| Preachers. That denomination which trains those 
‘eTs will at last reach the people. The denominations 
|have neglected the training of religious workers have 
aeir work grow by slow addition, while those which have 
shed schools have multiplied their workers and Christian 
3 Our Baptist leaders have learned this lesson by some 
‘periences, and today we are giving new emphasis to 
ion, 

| has also been learned that a Protestant Christian school 
‘8 protection of the purity of childhood and its develop- 
of strong and attractive character wins the confidence of 
'3 Who would never be won by preaching. They send their 
a to such schools whether it be in Turkey or in Cuba 
‘Klahoma, and from these schools few graduate who have 
vepted our faith. 

jae” before have the Protestant churches seen so clearly 
‘ensity of their task even in North America. The great 
ections in our cities must be provided with Christian in- 
13, Our foreign populations ery out for new churches and 
8 and workers. The down-town city districts left by the 
ng churches call aloud for Christian centers. The 100,- 


000 neglected Indians, the great number of Negro churches 
ministered to by untrained pastors, the open doors in Central 
America and West Indies are spread out before the vision of 
the churches as never before. 

The great campaign for $100,000,000 will provide money for 
many new enterprises and for the enlargement of those now 
established. Already the question is pressing upon us: Where 
are the trained workers for these fields to be found? 

Many of them are in our churches and schools, with un- 
selfish and loyal spirits, but powerless to do the tasks—with- 
out the necessary training. Our schools are called to a larger 
and more spiritual work than ever before—to fan, not smother, 
the flame of zeal of the volunteers, and to give the training 
which will make that zeal effective in pulpit and school and 
community center, in city white ways, in country expanses and 
forest lumber camps, among foreigners and Negroes, Indians 
and Spanish Americans. 

To supply these trained workers the Home Mission Society 
is strengthening its educational work. Our training schools for 
foreign-speaking churches—Russian, Polish, Hungarian, Slovak, 
Italian, Rumanian, small and wretchedly housed and equipped, 
and provided with only a fragment of a course of study, are to 
be gathered together into a union school for all foreign-speak- 
ing groups, and provided with buildings and courses of study 
somewhat commensurate with the importance of the work and 
the greatness of our responsibility. Today, only the lack of a 
good education prevents many of these students from going 
back to their native countries to spread the gospel there. 

The survey of the Interchurch World Movement shows that 
in order to supply the need for the Negro preachers, teachers, 
physicians and other leaders, there should be three Negro uni- 
versities, thirty-two colleges and 300 new high and training 
schools, and that $25,000,000 would be required to equip these 
schools and maintain them for five years. Since two-thirds of 
the Negro people are Baptists, it is no overestimate to say that 
our denomination should furnish about $15,000,000 for this 
purpose, and our Home Mission Society at least one-half of 
this sum. Unquestionably we must greatly enlarge our work, 
even though only to about one-third of our estimated part of 
the whole budget. 
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Our Indian school, Bacone College, must be rebuilt. The 
roofs of some of its buildings no longer afford shelter from 
rain and cold. Their brick walls are crumbling, and their 
piping is rusting. Some of the Bacone students were obliged 
to encamp in tents on the grounds this year. Some buildings 
must be replaced and others enlarged io receive some of the 
200 students who were turned away last fall. The courses must 
be lengthened, and more thorough training must be given to 
Christian workers. The Baptist Indians of western Oklahoma 
have one Baptist school and only one native pastor. There seems 
to be a casual connection between those two facts. New em- 
phasis must be placed on Christian education there. A Chris- 
tian school is to be established which it is hoped will develop 
the desire for Christian service, and give elementary training 
to the young people of those tribes until they are sent to the 
higher classes at Bacone. 
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In Spanish America, including the southwestern part 
our own country, Mexico, Central America, Cuba and Py 
Rico, the call for workers is far beyond the supply. Chur¢ 
are led by laymen who can hardly read. A training school 
soon be started in Central America. D4 

In Cuba our school at Cristo has the opportunity to bec 
for Cuba what Roberts College has been to Turkey. It has 
confidence of all classes of the people. It is crowded to 
doors. It is the most successful evangelistic organizatior 
the eastern half of the island. Its graduates are beginnin; 
hold influential positions. The good it can do seems to be 
ited only by its capacity. Its capacity must be enlarged to 
commodate the thronging students. 

So both the needs of the home mission field and the 
cesses of our work compel us to give new emphasis to ed 
tion in our plans for the future. 


A Questionnaire 


An Inquiry as to Religious Conditions in Our Preparatory and 
Collegiate Schools 


E are all deeply interested in our secondary and col- 

legiate schools, and especially in the religious con- 

ditions obtaining in these institutions. In order to 

secure reliable data, the following questionnaire was 
sent to all of our preparatory and collegiate schools: 


What is your attendance for the current year? 

2. What number of students now in your institution ex- 

pect to enter upon ministerial or missionary work? 

3. What percentage of students were church members 

when entering your institution? 

4. What percentage of students have become Christians 

since entering your institution? 

5. What percentage of students—if any—give evidence of 

loss of faith? 

6. What percentage—if any—give evidence of a stronger 

faith? 

We are not surprised that the last two questions were found 
difficult and that in many cases they remain unanswered. It 
seemed worth while to ask them, however, in view of charges 
made that many students in our own schools lose their hold 
upon the Christian verities. 

In the following list the questions are indicated by their 
numbers only. 


=_ 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Alderson Academy, Alderson, W. Va.: 1. One hundred 
fifteen. 2. Fourteen. 3. Seventy. 4. Twenty-five. 5. None. 
6. Fifty. 

Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, lowa: 1. ‘Two hundred 
three. 2. Seven. 3. Ninety. 4. Two. 5. None. 6. All. 

Coburn Institute, Waterville, Me.: 1. One hundred sixty- 
one. 2. Two. 3. No data. 4. Several. 5. —. 6. Definite ad- 
vance. 


One hundred forty- 
LM ae ) 


Doane Academy, Granville, Ohio: 1. 
seven. 2. Twenty-two. 3. Seventy-eight. 4. 
6. —. 

Frances Shimer School, Mt. Carroll, Ill.: 1. One hundred 
fifty-seven. 2, — 8) Sixty.) 4: —-. 5-3 Ge. (The dean 
writes that the girls are too young to know just what they 
will do.) 


Hebron Academy, Hebron, Me.: 1. Two hundred five. 2. 


Four. Three. Thirty-five. 4. Five. 5. None. 6. Several. 

Higgins Classical Institute, Charleston, Me.: 1. Ninety- 
three. 2. Two. 3. Twenty. 4. Five. 5. — 6. —. 

Keystone Academy, Factoryville, Pa.: 1. Sixty-five. 2. 
Three. 3. Highty-five. 4. —. 5.—. 6. —. 

Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me.: 1. Two hundred 
forty-three. 2. Six. 3. Seven. 4. Twenty. 5. Ten. 6. Twenty. 


Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. J.: 1. Four hundred four. 


2. Wight. 3, Seventy-five. 4. Five. 5.—. 6. Large number. 

Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna, Minn.: 1. Two hundred 
fifty-five. 2. Four or five (students young). 3. Fifty. 4. —. 
5. — 6.—. 


Broaddus College, Philippi, W. Va.: 1. Two hundred fifty- 
four. 2. Bighteen. 3. Seventy-four boarders and forty-one day 


students. 4. Fifty. 5. None. 6. Nearly all. 
Ricker Classical Institute, Houlton, Me.: 1. One hun 
thirty-nine. 2. —. 8. Forty-one. 4. Hight. 5. —. 6. Ele 


Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn.: 1. One hundred sev 
2. Too young to know. 8. Sixty-six. 4. Ten. 5. —. Gy C 
increase of interest. 


Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis.: 1. One hun 
fifty-eight. 2. Three. 3. Seventy-two. 4. Hight. 5. Non 
Fifty-five. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me.: 1. Four hundred fift; 
2. Forty-five. 3. Sixty-four. 4. No data. 5. None. 6. Sev 
five. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I.: 1. One thousand, 
hundred seven. 2. Thirty-two. 3. Sixty-five. 4. No data 
No data. 6. Growing sentiment in favor of religious ser 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.: 1. Six hundred tl 


eight. 2. Forty to fifty. 3. Seventy-three. 4. Uncertair 
Uncertain. 6. Many. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.: 1. Five hur 
ninety-nine. 2. Thirty-two in college. 3. Seventy-eight 


Twelve. 5. None. 6. Many. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio: 
forty-eight. 2. One hundred eighteen. 
Four. 5. None. 6. Highty. 

Des Moines College, Des Moines, lowa: 


1. Hight hu 
3. Ninety-three. 


1. Six hundre 


Thirty-two. 3. Highty. 4. Small. 5. No data. 6. No dat 
Grand Island College, Grand Island, Neb.: 1. Ninet 

Fifteen. 3. Ninety-four. 4. Two. 5. None. 6. Five. 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich.: 1. Three hundred 

three. 2. Twelve. 3. Highty-two. 4. —. 5.— 6. — 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich.: 1. Two hw 


ninety-three. 2. Twenty-five. 3. No data. 4. —. 5. No. 
6. Probably all a more intelligent faith. | 

McMinnville College, McMinnville, Ore.: 1. Two hu 
forty-seven. 2. Forty. 8. Ninety-three. 4. Five. 5. Non 
Sixty-two and one-half. } 

Ottawa University, 
academy and conservatory) : 


Ottawa, Kans. (includes ec 
1. Four hundred eighty- 


2. Fifty. 3. Eighty-five. 4. One. 5. None. 6. Not know! 

Redlands University, Redlands, Cal.: 1. Two hu 
eighty. 2. Twenty-four. 3. Highty-two. 4. None. 5. 
6. Marked increase. 

Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio: 1. Four hw 
2. Five. 3. Ninety. 4. Five. 5. None. 6. Ninety. | 

Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y.: 1. Six hu 
seventy. 2. Sixteen. 3, Ninety-five. 4. Two. 5. Te 
Sixty. ; | 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill: 1. One hundred twenty 
2. Twenty. 3. Ninety-seven and two-thirds. 4. All but ty 
No data. 6. Many. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D.: 1. Two ht 


fourteen. 2. Thirty. 3. Seven. 4. One student this ye 


None. 6. No data. 


| 


; 
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Jesus with the Canvassers 


OBODY had eyes to see Him in those 

days from April 25 through May 2, 
he accompanied every canvasser, he 
in every home, it was his hand which 


2 out every pledgecard, it was his 
; which scanned every amount re- 
ed, it was his intuition which pene- 
ed the inner souls of every giver and 
_ the processes which actuated every 


e has been in my home. He has been 
ours. He has looked at my pledge. 
1as looked at yours. He understands 
ist exactly how much he means and 
‘ou and me by the amount on our 
s, as if in sO many words we had 
ten there: “Search me, O God, and 
y my heart, try me and know my 
ghts, and see if there be any wicked 
in me; and lead me in the way 
Jasting.”’ 
ke the disciples of old, it is inevitable 
a campaign director should keep his 
on the rich contributor, the person 
means enough to gratify every 
Ssity and every luxury, who never 
is to use a street-car, who never lacks 
sation, who buys whatever the whim 
ae moment dictates—whether it be 
’s or flowers, clothes or furniture. 
when the amount on their pledges 
od to five figures it was only human 
‘he director to whisper softly, “See! 
el? 
He looked at those pledges, too— 
‘divine penetration. He also saw be- 
| where lay the bank account, the 
S and bonds securely stored up for 
years, the medley of possessions 
a even the income tax has no means 
uching; and after he had weighed it 
te knew exactly how much he was 
1 to the owner, and in what measure 
tianity ruled or was overruled in 
life. And he walked out of many a 
ful home a Man of Sorrows, ac- 
ted with grief. 
‘entered the home of the laboring- 
‘which the canvassers visited, and 
_ the new Victrola suddenly hushed 
e appeal was begun. He noted the 
rugs, the new furniture, the new 
’S. He knew the sum total of the 
Pay-roll. He understood that they 
een hungry for “things” so long that 
ad placed them before the kingdom 
d: “We have nothing left to give,” 
explained to the canvassers, until 
1 could read how self came first, 
sreed had become an idol. And he 
out, oppressed and afflicted. 
‘Te were other homes, other pledges, 
)souls to be scanned. And now the 
‘8S is over—officially. Actually, how 
| ever close? For he is all-wise, all- 
\, all-just! The searching question 
S 0n each of us: If the Lord had 
ly come into my home with those 


| 
| 


canvassers, would I have pledged exactly 
what I did pledge? Would you? The 
amount may have pleased the canvasser 
and the campaign director, but did it 
please Him also? For we have been on 
trial; and some of us are supremely 
conscious that in his eyes we have been 
weighed and found wanting, that in his 
ears Our prayers must seem a_ hollow 
mockery and our hymns a dismal discord. 
Some of us have that singing sense of 
victory that makes every day a joy, every 
service a delight, for deep in our hearts 
we know that it is of us the Lord spoke 
when he said, “She hath done what she 
could.” 

It is never too late to mend. Every 
telephone, every piece of note-paper, every 
check-book, is a_ silent invitation to 
straighten out the account in  Christ’s 
way, not grudgingly nor of necessity, for 
the Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 


God or the Devil? 


S the New World Movement of the 

Northern Baptist Convention of God 
or of the devil? 

It must have originated with one or 
the other. These are the orly two 
sources whence great spiritual move- 
ments spring. 

Would the devil originate and promote 
a campaign which proposes to spend 
$23,808,071 to promote the preaching of 
the gospel in foreign lands? 

Does the devil want $32,220,304 raised 
to promote Baptist home missions and 
state convention work? 

Are the veteran ministers and mis- 
sionaries of the cross so dear to the 
heart of the devil that he is promoting 
a movement to raise $8,550,500 to care 
for them? 

Does the devil want 228 new Baptist 
missionary families and 176 new single 
women missionaries sent out to labor on 
our foreign fields? 

Would the devil promote a movement 
which issues such literature on prayer, 
stewardship, evangelism and life service 
as the New World Movement is issuing? 

Did the devil creep into the hearts of 
everyone of that splendid company of 
Baptists at Denver and make them 


unanimous in their vote for the New 
World Movement? 
Can you believe in an _ affirmative 


answer to these questions? 

But if the devil did not originate and 
promote this movement, then God did! 

If it isn’t the devil’s movement, it is 
God’s movement! 

If it is God’s movement, what should 
be the attitude of every individual Bap- 
tist toward it? 

If he opposes it, whom is he opposing? 

If he is indifferent or stands aloof, to 
whom is he disloyal? 

There is no middle ground. This move- 
ment is of God or of the devil. 


You cannot possibly conceive of the 
devil as promoting such a movement for 
the attainment of such ends. 

Therefore, it is of God. 

Jesus said, “He that is 
is against me.” Where 
Wisconsin Baptist. 


not with me 
are you?—The 


“Safety First’’ 


tie AFETY FIRST” is a good motto 

in its place, but the great things 
in history have not been done by men 
and states that were too careful of their 
comfort or their lives. This is especially 
true in the field of religion. When we 
think of those who have led the painful 
march of its progress, it is to remember 
that “who follows in their train” dares 
a steep and dangerous way. Now is the 
time to remember this. One hundred 
million dollars will never be raised by 
those who consult prudence too much. 
If we must see every private interest 
completely safeguarded, if every possi- 
bility of deprivation or loss must first 
be prevented, we shall never reach any 
great height in giving. There are many 
who are saying now, “I do not know 
how I am to pay my subscription.” But 
they are the very ones who will pay the 
whole amount of their subscriptions and 
cften even more. And there are many, 
on the other hand, who are too timorous 
to make a great venture. Some of these 
put safety so completely first that they 
will not make a pledge for more than 
one year, leaving their future giving to 
be determined by their financial outlook 
at the time. That is not playing the 
game, and if practiced by many would 
spoil at once our chances of victory. A 
pastor of a rural church, whose people 
are almost entirely farmers, describes 
the conditions in his church thus: 

“While the people are regarded as 
being in good circumstances, they are 
farmers largely, and last year many of 
them ran behind in their returns from 
the farms. Then help is so very hard 
to get and so expensive and the outlay 
So great to raise a crop that they are 
hesitating. 

“Many of them will not pledge them- 
selves for four years, but will do it for 
one and will renew in case they can 
safely do it. I have pled with them to 
go all the way with Christ in the matter 
and make the supreme sacrifice of their 
life. 

“T know that our leaders have seen the 
vision, and we who are holding the ropes 
have also gotten the deeper meaning of 
service, and I for one believe that it 
will be much more than subscribed. 

“T am praying, pleading, that those 
committed to my keeping may do their 
full share in this most blessed work and 
in like manner share the blessing. I 
thank you for your personal letter, and 
i am with you soul, mind and body, and 
if we fail, our faces will be toward the 
goal. Yours for the world redeemed 
and the Christ enthroned.” 
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Who can ever estimate the debt of the 
denomination to the pastors who, instead 
of succumbing to such conditions, pray 
the more persistently and earnestly and 
plead the more faithfully with their peo- 
ple? Our only hope with a great number 
of churches is in the pastors, who have 
lost sight of their own safety and, throw- 
ing prudence to the winds, have been 
willing to make any necessary sacrifice, 
imperiling, if need be, their positions 
and their livelihood. 


Some Items from Ohio 


The Hill Crest Church, Columbus, was 
the first church to report going over the 
top. It was organized two years ago with 
a membership of 110. Its quota was 
$5035.21, and it combined this with its 
budget for current expenses and missions. 
In one hour and forty minutes on Sun- 
day it raised over $16,000. The largest 
subscription was $7 per week and the 
smallest 10 cents. The church had the 
greatest day in its history. 

* cS * 

The Second Church, Newark, had an 
allotment of $1687.42. Its membership is 
sixty-six. A week ago it was discouraged 
and felt that its task was impossible. But 
cn Sunday it raised $2057, and in the 
spiritual uplift of the meeting two peo- 
ple came forward and united with the 
church. 

The First Church, Springfield, has a 
quota of $50,675.50, Dr. R. B. Smith, the 
pastor, writes: “Am greatly pleased to 
report to you the raising of $48,000 by 
the First Church here on Sunday. It 
was a good example of hilarious, sacri- 
ficial giving. Our teams are hoping to 
secure the remainder of our quota this 
week. They are to report on Wednesday 
night again. Our people are enthusiastic 
for the success of the New World Move- 
ment.” * oo OX 


Victory bells are ringing in many 
places. Hillsboro, with a quota of $11,- 
215.38, reports more than $13,000 already 
raised. Goodyear Heights, Akron, per- 
haps the youngest church in the state, 
accepted a quota of $3000 and raised it 
the first day. The Struthers Church, 
Youngstown, with ten members, raised 
$902. The Slovak Mission, Hast Youngs- 
town, with no quota assigned, raised the 
first day $737.82. 

* * * 

Pastor Newton of Tiffin writes: “As 
the result of the first day’s canvass, the 
First Church of Tiffin, with a membership 
of 110, has raised $3750 on her budget of 
$5500 for the One Hundred Million Dollar 
Campaign. Only about 62 per cent of the 
membership was seen yesterday, and it 
would seem that we will be able to go 
over the top in good shape. The organi- 
zation and work necessary to put on this 
drive, together with the inspiration from 
working for a real worth-while objective, 
has quickened this church as nothing has 
ever done before since my _ pastorate 
here.” * oe x 


When the Rio Grande Church received 
its apportionment, the pastor wrote the 
director that it was so high the church 
could not meet it. However, on Sunday 


it raised $3000, and this morning comes 
the word that it voluntarily takes over 
the quota of $589.37 assigned to a near- 
by church which is dead. 

* * * 

A pastor of two churches wrote the 
director after the quotas were received as 
follows. “I will do all in my power to 
get the largest amount possible, but, 
knowing the circumstances of the people 
ot both churches, am quite sure that no 
such amounts as have been apportioned 
will ever be raised.” But the pastor 
caught his second breath and came to a 
new vision, and a letter just at hand 


reads: “I got busy building a steward- 
ship sermon which I gave at both 
churches. Yesterday at one church we 


had one-fourth the whole amount in the 
pledges of four people. Last night before 
we left the other church we had pledges 
from six people amounting to $556, these 
six representing one family of five and 
one out of another family. I believe now 
this church will go over the top; I am 
sure the other one will.” 


An Ever Louder Call 


NSISTENT and more insistent still is 

the claim upon our support of our 
Baptist schools and colleges and. theologi- 
cal seminaries. If the demand was plain 
which brought them into being in the 
first place, plainer still is it today for 
their enlargement and expansion. Reali- 
zation of this and the promise of greater 
things for the schools in the success of 
the New World Movement give keener 
interest to the campaign as a whole. Pres. 
Emory W. Hunt of Bucknell University 
is one of those who are most acutely 
sensitive to the conditions in the world 
of intelligence today and the call they 
constitute to Baptists. In the following 
words he speaks strongly out of deep con- 
viction: 

“Many of the best and most energetic 
and ambitious of our young people are 
going to seek an education. The war has 
emphasized its value and power while it 
has demonstrated the peril of the wrong 
kind. 

“Other questions remain. What sort 
shall they have—the education which 
merely helps to earn a living, or that 
which forms a life? 

“Under what influences shall they re- 
ceive it—amid surroundings and from 
teachers giving due emphasis to the needs 
of the spiritual life, or where these are 
ignored or belittled? 

“There is no more vital need of our 
church life than that our own schools 
be kept up to the best standards, equip- 
ment and work, and be kept true to the 
great purpose of Christian service im 
which they were founded.” 

In these further words, which we are 
also permitted to quote, special attention 
is called to the striking statement about 
the opening of college opportunities in 
Burma to women: 


“We cannot afford to overlook the fact 
that a newer and higher standard of in- 
telligence prevails in the world today. 

“The parents of many of us never had 
the equivalent of a high-school course of 
study and yet were the best educated peo- 
ple in their communities—often the 
teachers. Our children cannot hope to 
hold their places of relative influence and 
usefulness without better equipment. 
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They live in a different world. a 

“The outstanding symptom of the sity 
tion is the fact that in Burma colle 
opportunities equal in scholastic stan 
ing to the best in England are now ma 
available even for women, who 4a 
eagerly pressing forward to avail the 
selves of so novel an opportunity. 

“In our own country, in the old da 
the pastor was the village teacher w 
prepared young men for college and ev 
for the ministry. Today the ministry h 
lost this educational preéminence. | 
dare not let it fall into a subording 
rank. It would be disloyalty to the 
terests of the kingdom as well as folly 
send our young preachers into their wo 
with a training less complete than tt 
for physicians and lawyers—less th 
that for the young engineers who ] 
cut our roads.” 


Going Strong in North Dako 


NDER date of May 4, Rev. Fred 
Stockton, general superintendent 
the North Dakota State Conventi 
writes as follows: | 
“T have many encouraging and ins] 
ing things that might be of interest: 
you in the midst of our wonderful cz 
paign in this state. I had hardly ho) 
to reach more that one-half of the al 
ment when I began work here { 
months ago. Our total now is ab, 
$175,000, which leaves us but $25,000 
to secure. Fully one-half of our chure 
in the state have gone over the top 
their campaigns. I want to quote to; 
a letter received this morning, whict 
the most impressive thing that has lL 
pened in our campaign so far. The 
ter is as follows: 

“‘T am mailing you our pledge c 
for Minnewaukan, sixteen in all, amo 
ing to $1077. Some of those who sig 
pledges saw more than one day last \ 
ter without bread enough to satisfy t 
hunger, but are trusting the Lord 
help them keep their pledges. I 
anxious to hear how the rest of 
state came out, and all of the Nort 
Baptist Convention.’ 

“This little church has never ha 
regular pastor. It owns no prop 
whatsoever and has held its meeting 
various places, including the town 
hall. Our people here are loyal and 
thusiastic. They are determined tc 
something effective on this field, T 
are but two men members of the chur 


The National Baptist Memo 


Baptist visitors to Washington wi 
interested to see the memorial struc 
and statues erected by the various de’ 
inations of our land in the nation’s | 
tal. Of course they will particularly ° 
to.see the site of the National Ba 
Memorial, and the architect’s plant 
the beautiful building to be erected. 

In order that this memorial t¢ 
ligious liberty may be a worthy € 
sion of our history and principles! 
committees appointed by the Nor 
and Southern Baptist conventions! 
for suggestions from Baptists everyW; 
What special events in our history, 
pioneers and leaders should be comm: 
rated, and in what manner, in our 
rial church? It is planned to hav 
historical room in the tower for this 
cial purpose. Ideas will be welcom 
the committee having the matte 
charge. Communications may be addr 
to B. D. Gray, Atlanta, Ga., E. W. } 
Lewisburg, Pa., or to the National 
tist Memorial, 1416 F St., N. Ws ¥ 
ington, D. C. 
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‘¥ International Lesson 


for May 30 

}ATHAN AND HIS ARMOR-BEARER 

ie Text: Josh. 1:6. Lesson Text: I Sam. 
14:1-13 


By Joun A, Harn 


| Lesson Text 


-e territory of the tribe of Benjamin 
hich Jonathan belonged bordered on 
possessions of the Philistines, and 
e time of this lesson the Philistines 
. the masters of the tribes of Israel 
heir immediate vicinity. Having 
11 from the Israelites all weapons 
arfare, the Philistines had them at 
ij mercy. Saul and Jonathan held 
spass of Michmash with 600 men. 
(2 was little chance for a battle, as 
army was fortified by the rocks. 
inaction was a severe trial to Jona- 
'and he chafed under the restraint. 
iprobably accounts for his rashness 
empting to take the garrison of the 
stines with only his armor-bearer to 
him. 


a 


} 


rae Taught 


» three things suggested by this les- 
,re the initiative of youth, the in- 
tations of youth and the inspira- 
)f youth. 
ive 
fathan was tired of doing nothing. 
|WaS satisfied to sit under a tree in 
h. Age and disobedience to God 
obbed Saul of his youthful enthusi- 
nd daring. Holding his own rather 
ageressively attacking the enemy 
‘ed to Saul. He was not looking 
ouble. He was following the line 
st resistance. This passive attitude 
upon the nerves of Jonathan, so 
1y he slipped off, accompanied by 
eee eerer. He decided that death 
etter than idleness. He therefore 
vd to do something daring and un- 
/ented, and if he were slain doing 
| would have the satisfaction of 
in his armor. 
Nisa the time of initiative. Youth 
voken up old customs and estab- 
‘ew customs, set aside antiquated 
ins, heaped old machinery upon 
tae: and instituted new meth- 
| doing things. Precedents do not 
to youth. Reminiscences annoy 
The present and the future lure 
He has no past. He listens re- 
lly to the experiences of the older 
id then goes out to make the mis- 
8ainst which he has been warned. 
ready to bring things to pass out 
‘ossible situations. “A lazy man 
‘se than a dead man, because he 
‘ip More room” is a legend which 
‘iN @ young business man’s office. 


; 


Action is characteristic of youth. The 
Jonathans must be attacking Philistines 
or allying themselves with Philistines. 
They cannot be passive. The gospel of 
“don’t” has driven many young people 
into sin. The gospel of endeavor, of 
initiative, of sacrificial, worth-while sery- 
ice is the gospel of youth. 


Interpretations 


Jonathan’s words to his armor-bearer 
illustrate the interpretations of youth. 
Conscious that he was attempting to do 
an unreasonable thing, Jonathan fell 
back upon a youthful explanation of his 
rashness. “It may be Jehovah will work 
for us” is the reason given for his action 
in attacking the Philistines single- 
handed; and he adds: “For there is no 
restraint to Jehovah to save by many 
or by few.” This is excellent reasoning 
on the basis of faith, but on the basis 
of military practice ‘it is the rankest 
nonsense. Military science takes no 
such chances. Caution and care mark 
the military man of experience. But 
youth scales the heights of Michmash 
alone; youth goes “over the top” in the 
face of deadly gases and more deadly 
Shells; and youth pushes on to Berlin 
when retreat toward Paris seemed the 
safer road. 

A man of wide missionary experience 
expresses the thought that it might be 
better for the missionary enterprise in 
foreign lands to pension all missionaries 
who have served for twenty-five years, 
release them for general work at home, 
and send out young men and young 
women to take their places. There is a 
daring, a hopefulness. a faith. a courage 
in youth restrained by no caution, dis- 
couraged by no reverses, dismayed by 
no tasks. The older missionary knows 
by long-time contact with the problems 
that many of them will not be solved 
in generations. But the young mission- 
ary, without the sobriety incident to 
such knowledge, believes there is no re- 
straint to Jehovah to save by many or 
by few. He therefore tackles anything. 


Inspiration 

Jonathan inspired his armor-bearer. 
The courage and daring of Jonathan were 
contagious. Had Jonathan led an army, 
the tide of his heroic energy would have 
carried the whole army forward to battle 
and to victory. His action was indicative 
of power, and his words thrilled with 
magnetic force. And the armor-bearer 
said unto him, “Do all that is in thy 
heart. Turn thee; behold, I am with 
thee according to thy heart.” Churches 
may be both inspirational and institu- 
tional, but no church can be inspirational 
without young people. Age will keep 
the church steady and dignified. Youth 
will keep the church alive with enthusi- 


asm and activity. 
those which combine the vivacity of 


The best churches are 


youth with the poise of years. And what 
is true of churches is just as true of men 
and women. The best pastor, other 
things being equal, is the pastor who 
keeps young in heart as he grows in 
maturity of experience. The pastor who 
keeps young in heart will always be an 
inspiring leader. Age is not necessarily 
governed by years so much as it is gZOv- 
erned by attitude of mind. The inspira- 
tions of youth are still needed for the 
heroic tasks which must be done in the 
kingdom of God. 
Des Moines College. 


Bible Down 


By F. F. Prererson 
Secretary of Religious Education 
FEW years ago Dr. F. L. Anderson 
of Newton told a number of young 
men how he greatly increased the in- 


terest in supplemental Bible memory 
work in Sunday school. He called it a 
“Bible down,” taking the idea and 


terminology from the old-fashioned spell- 
ing down in school. Since then a num- 
ber of these men have used the plan 
with success in the local church. 

Each Sunday five minutes of the open- 
ing worship:in the junior and _inter- 
mediate departments was set aside for 
the giving to the pupils of five questions 
which were to be looked up during the 
week and answered on the following Sun- 
day. A review of the questions for the 
preceding Sunday always opered the 
period of question. At the close of six 
months of instruction a great Sunday- 
school social was arranged for the two 
departments. The-church and older de- 
partments of the school were invited to 
attend. One of the chief features of the 
evening was, of course the Bible down. 
Captains and sides were chosen and the 
questions put as in the usual spelling 
match. 

Very often it has been found that 
fifteen to twenty of the young people 
were letter perfect. When this happened 
it was agreed to have the pastor ask five 
questions the answers to which were to 
be written by those remaining. This 
usually eliminated most of the pupils. 
This was followed by games and light 
refreshments. 

The following is one list of questions 
used for several years in one of our 
schools. 


FIFTY OLD TESTAMENT QUESTIONS 
1. Name the twelve minor prophets. 
2. Name the four major prophets. 
3. Name the four poetical books of 

the Old Testament. 
4. Name the books of the law. 

Name the historical books. 

(Continued on page 574) 
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Theodore’s School 
By H. C.N. 

NV R AND MRS.——had come to the 
1 time when they must decide the 
question of the best school for their son 
Theodore, who was about to finish the 
grades. They were not quite satisfied 
with the nearest high school, but the 
private school was for “rich men’s sons,” 
and so, because they were not possessed 
of large means and because they believed 
in the democracy of the public school, 
the latter was chosen for their boy. 

This family problem is but typical of 
many. Without discussing the compara- 
tive merits of public and private schools, 
it is safe to say that the private school, 
with some modifications, would be the 
choice of some parents for some of their 
children. 

Under the title, “A Democratic School” 
the March number of the Atlantic 
Monthly gives the remedies for some of 
the commonly recognized drawbacks of 
the boarding school or private school. 
Not theoretical remedies are they, for 
they are the result of a successful try- 
out of ten years. 

The first and most definite obstacle 
which the average family meets in con- 
sidering the private school is the cost. 
Rarely is a private school a philanthropy. 
It must be a paying business enterprise. 
Consequently the seemingly obvious di- 
lemma is either rates too high for the 
average student or a minimum faculty 
on minimum salaries and food that is in- 
adequate in quality if not in quantity. 
The writer of the article above mentioned 
avers that neither horn of the dilemma 
is a necessary alternative, and his solu- 
tion is a most interesting one. A half 
hour’s work twice a day by each student 
in the school reduces expenses sufficiently 
to bring a high-class school within the 
reach of moderate means. A by-product 
of this system not mentioned by the 
writer, Mr. James G. Cozzens, is one of 
tremendous value—the training of boys 
(for he is writing of a boys’ school) in 
manual labor during their school days, 
and, what is still more valuable, the giv- 
ing to them of a share in the upkeep of 
their institution. This is in harmony 
with the codperative spirit of this profit- 
sharing age, and we are assured that 
this self-help system, as it is called, in- 
terferes not at all with academic work 
nor athletics. Moreover, it works so well 
that this particular school, which has 
never been publicly advertised, has a 
waiting list of several hundred. It is 
evident that the boys in this school are 
not averse to mixing a little manual la- 
bor with the day’s program, for Ameri- 
can boys are, as a rule, not forced into a 
school against their will. Why are there 
not more schools of this type? And why 
not for girls as well as for boys? 


The second bete noire of the private 
school is discipline. To this Mr. Cozzens 
gives the unqualified answer: “Self-gov- 
ernment.” For the benefit of doubters 
we quote: “A big study hall with every 
desk filled, no authority in the form of 
masters in the room, or even in the build- 
ing, and yet the ticking of the clock far 
down in front distinct and sharp in the 
last seats—this not for a moment, but 
for hours at a time.” And this in a 
school where “the members of the faculty 


tee The Coming Race 


HESE things shall be—a loftier 


race 
Than e’er the world hath known 
shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their 
souls 
And light of knowledge in their 


eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and 


strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but 
dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship 
firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and 


air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 


Unarmed shall live as comrades 
free; 

In every heart and brain shall 
throb 


The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of  loftier 
mold, 

And mightier music thrill the 
skies, 


And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


—John A. Symonds. 


have no duties of any kind except their 


classroom work!” This would seem like 
the dawn of the millennium. 

Students who have tested efficient self- 
government do not need to be persuaded 
of its merits; neither do their parents 
doubt its value in character building. 

In the school alluded to, not only do 
the students maintain discipline, but the 
management of the “jobs” of manual 
labor is entirely with them and is so 
handled that favoritism is impossible. 
What a lesson in true democracy! What 
preparation for citizenship! No wire 
pulling, no partisan politics! 

The third menace of the private school, 
or of any secondary school, for that mat- 
ter, is the spirit which makes college en- 
trance a social ambition rather than a 
serious and high undertaking. We are 
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reminded of the somewhat startlin; 
mark of a college president of widi 
perience: “There are too many Tél 
than too few of our young people ir 
leges.” Obviously what this edu) 
meant was not to deprecate nor to 1 
mize the value of college training| 
io stress the fact that too few of: 
young people who have the advanta| 
a college education take it seriously 

A preparatory school which se 
conscientious study and _ conscien| 
self-government will produce the ty) 
boy or girl which meets a high stay; 
of college work. 

While we are attempting to ij 
more of our boys and girls to tak’ 
lege training, let us not neglect to : 
the right motive for that training. 
social standing, but a useful life. 
us not neglect the careful selection ( 
background for the college years: 
right kind of a preparatory school. 

Decisions on the basis of prejudi: 
or against the private school, fo 
against the public school, are not | 
worthy; but parents, by their ch 
may be more influential than they 
selves realize in helping to bring ii 
coming school, the true, demo 
American school.” | 


Head, Heart and Health } 
Girls | 


¢ ‘W E must depend upon ya 
outdoor and indoor act 
to build sturdy character as Wi 
sturdy bodies, to develop the girls | 
day into sane, responsible womel, 
will be capable of bearing intelli’ 
the personal and social responsil) 
that will come to them only a few 
hence,” declares the Department 
Interior in advance sheets of its * 
Survey of Education. Thus the ¢ 
ment joins hands with all arouse 
cators of/the country in stressing 
as strongly as headwork in train, 
girls. 
The relation of mental keenne' 
physical vigor, the importance of d' 
ing good sportsmanship among gi 
emphasis upon the real things of 
be gained from outdoor work ant 
the self-reliance and spirit of good | 
ship resulting from outdoor spor) 
the newer notes in the bulletin 
sion. | 
Directly and indirectly, the 
advocates the giving of first place 
educational training of the future 
two fundamentals of good citiz 
good health and a spirit of servil 
program for girl training,” it sta! 
pe satisfactory to the wide-awake 
and teacher of today, must includ! 
work, handwork, health and help! 
—and the greatest of these is 
ness.” 


1 


|" 


y 15, 1920 


e most helpful feature of all this is 
the girls agree. It takes two to 
je a bargain, and no girl worthy of 
e has been ready to assent to 
Jold program which gave her the pas- 
role to play when every instinct and 
/y impulse clamored for a program 
h should afford them complete self- 
ession. 


A Christian Home 


CHRIST1AN home—why is it such 
a fine and precious thing? Because 
a garden of the Lord, a nursery for 
jan lives to grow in. Its rich, fertile 
met of the best field for the de- 


j}yment of the virtues which we most 
Its seclusion, its shelter, its wise 

(careful culture are invaluable to 

(ing souls, and nothing can make up 

rhe lack of them. 

e home is the God-appointed educa- 

i: mankind. We have a multitude of 


institutions which we call schools, but 
the real schools, where the real lessons 
of life are learned, are the homes of 
America. We hear a great deal about 
the higher education still, the highest 
that can be had. It is found in the lofty 
lessons of self-control and_ self-sacrifice 
and sublime faith and splendid trust 
which home life has such marvelous 
power to teach. There is no training to 
be had in school, or college, or anywhere 
in the world, which can take the place 
of the discipline of home. Every true 
Christian home is a_ university, fully 
equipped, amply endowed, and able to 
give the highest education which can be 
got in this world.—Baltimore Sun. 


Try This Recipe—‘“To give the face a 
good color,” says an exchange, “get a pot 
of rouge and a rabbit’s foot. Bury them 
two miles from home and walk out and 
back once a day to see if they are still 
there.” 
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eae Your School—It’s You 


Fyou want to live in the kind of a 
hool 
Is the kind of a school you like, 
jneedn’t slip your clothes in a grip 
start on a long, long, hike. 

1 find elsewhere what you left be- 
| hind, 
here's nothing that’s really new. 

; knock at yourself when you knock 
i your school; 
vt your school—It’s you. 
—Native American. 


bon’ t Drop My Books!”’ 


OISE was very much out of sorts. 
‘Don’t see why I have to go to 
1 and carry all these books home,” 
/luttered to herself. 

ly spitefully she let the detested 
) slam on the sidewalk and then 
}ed them behind her by the long 
/. strap. 


.0, Eloise; 
3 9 


what y’ lookin’ so mad 
Eloise stopped scowling long 
/h to see who the teasing, boyish 
( belonged to. 

way, Tommy,” she said crossly. 
in nt want to talk to you. I’m too 
for anything!” 
‘ould think you would be,” taunted 
nfeeling Tommy. “What y’ want 
(ag all those books home for, any- 
i They don’t seem to help y’ much.” 
[never finished, for this thrust was 
uch for the irritated Eloise, “J 
ou! I hate you!” she screamed in 
rath. “Just because you never have 
\dy your old arithmetic, you needn’t 
atme. Go ’way.” And then, when 
Tmenting Tommy only twisted his 
/?S into a smile of delight at Eloise’s 
‘, that young lady forgot every- 

a “lady” should remember and 

the books, strap and all, straight 
1. But Tommy ducked. 

then Eloise stood, transfixed with 
| and shame, right in the middle 


The Young Reserves 


of the sidewalk. For though the _ill- 
aimed books had missed Tommy, they 
hadn’t missed the man who had just at 
that moment turned the corner. Right 
bang into his beautiful French-blue uni- 
form they went, then tumbled, as though 
ashamed of themselves, down on to his 
shining leather boots. 

He stooped and picked them up, then 
held them, as he looked questioningly at 
the guilty Eloise. 

“Well,” he smiled a little, “were you 
trying to do anything special with these 
books?” 

“N-n-no,” stammered Eloise, 
throwing them at Tommy. 
to hit you,” she apologized. 


“just 
I didn’t mean 


I'd Rather— 


9D rather lose than play the cheat. 
I'd rather fail than live a lie. 

I’d rather suffer in defeat 

Than fear to meet another’s eye. 
I’d rather never win a prize 

Than gain the topmost rung of glory 
And know I must myself despise 

Until death ends my sorry story. 


What if another never knew 
That I had tricked my way to fame, 
And all unseen my hand could do 
The cunning little deeds of shame? 
The stolen prize would not be sweet; 
In pride I could not ever show it. 
Men might not know me for a cheat, 
But I should ever after know it. 


There is no joy in tricky ways. 
Who does not justly earn his goal 
The price for such a victory pays, 
For shame shall torture long his soul. 
What if I could, by cunning, claim 
The victor’s share of fame or pelf 
And hide from all the world my shame? 
I could not hide it from myself. 


—Selected. 
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“Do you know,” said the strange man 
suddenly, “in the country I come from, 
France, the little girls don’t throw their 
books around as you do here.” Eloise 
didn’t tell him that even in America 
little girls don’t generally throw books 
around either. 

The tall man, in his dapper blue uni- 
form, then told Eloise something about 
the children of France that she had never 
known before. He was the very best 
story-teller she had ever heard, and in 
a Moment he had carried her across the 
sea to France to the little town of Laon. 
Down the dusty, pitted roads she could 
see them coming—lines of little boys 
and girls, all on their way to school. But 
under their arms they carried, not the 
well-known scarlet arithmetic and the 
dog-eared history book, but great bundles 
of wood or armfuls of wood-shell. 

The stranger said: “The children of 
Laon have not the books that you have, 
When the foe passed through the town, 
not even the door of the little school- 
house was left. So today, as they are 
trying to go on with their lessons from 
the place they left off four years ago, all 
they have are the memories of what they 
once learned. The teachers have gathered 
them in the rudely erected huts where 
there is no heat. That is why each little 
figure trudging down the road must 
carry bits of tree trunks or timber from 
trench or dug-out. It is their only way 
of keeping warm. At noon the Junior 
Red Cross supplies them with food, and 
very soon it is hoped that new school 
equipment may be given to these ambi- 
tious little pupils, who would love, O, so 
much, to carry the ‘pile of books’ that 
mad little schoolgirls sometimes throw at 
little boys.’ 

Eloise looked very much ashamed of 
herself when the stranger stopped talk- 
ing. Then he smiled down on her sud- 
denly as he patted her head and said, “I 
guess you won’t forget about those little 
wood-carriers in Laon, will you?” 

The stranger passed on, and Tommy 
cautiously stuck his head around the 
corner. 

“Here, .Tommy Parsons,’ demanded 
Eloise imperiously, ‘carry these books 
for me, but don’t you dare to drop them!”’ 


One Head with Many Tails 


I am a neighboring nation; change my 
tail and I am good to eat; change again 
and I am a disease; change again and 
I am a fruit; change again and I am 
a gait in riding; change again and I am 
a city in Ohio; change again and I am 
a soldier’s flask. 


Boy’s Talk 


“How are you getling on in 
Tommie?” 

“Jim dandy, pop.” 

“That is not the way to speak, my son. 
You should say ‘very nicely.’ ”’ 

“But, say, pop; this isn’t a girls’ school 
Dgonto!” 


school, 


A man asked a copper where the 
“yimka” hotel was located. It was finally 
discovered that what he wanted was the 
Y. M. C, A. Hotel.—D. C. H. 
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Topic for May 30 


THE BIBLE WORK IN MINING AND 
LUMBER CAMPS 


Acts 18:1-5 


1. Location of lumber camps: Lum- 
ber operations are conducted in every 
state in the Union. Lumbering is of 
primary importance in five areas: the 
Great Lakes region; the New England 
States; the Gulf region; the Appalachian 
Mountains, and the Pacific Northwest. 
In the seven states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico and Arizona, there are more than 
600 incorporated logging companies. It 
is estimated that in the Pacific North- 
west alone there are 109,000 engaged in 
the industry. This does not take into 
consideration the 1700 odd mills and in- 
numerable shingle mills, located in the 
same region, which employ over 120,000. 


2. The loggers: The logging camps 
furnish a highly specialized problem. 
The camps are isolated communities, 
consisting largely of men hidden away 
in the edge of the forests and moving 
forward into them at the rate of about 
three miles a year. The big mill centers 
present a different problem. 

Religious work in the camps is diffi- 
cult because of the fact that the camps 
are centers of an extremely radical senti- 
ment and propaganda. Loggers are al- 
most solidly radical and overwhelmingly 
I. W. W. in convictions. The men are 
indoctrinated with the ideas of ‘“revolu- 
tion.” They look upon the ministers as 
parasites and call them “swamp angels.” 
They hold that churches are capitalistic 
and that there will be no church in the 
“revolution.” They are uncompromising 
in their hostility to the present owner- 
ship and operation of the lumber in- 
dustry. 
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3. The miners: The problem of the 
miner is perhaps even more difficult than 
that of the lumberman. A great deal 
of the miner’s time is spent far below the 
earth’s surface. Naturally, when off 
duty he seeks entertainment of a live 
character. In the past the saloon has 
taken its toll of these men, so necessary 
to the industrial and economic life of the 
world. The task of bringing a definite 
religious message to them is exceedingly 
difficult. It is stated that ‘more mur- 
ders were committed in a single mid- 
western mining county in 1917 than in 
the entire Dominion of Canada.” 


4. The spiritual need: What are we 
to do? is the natural question. In the 
past we have done next to nothing. The 
greatest problem of all is the spiritual 
problem. The warring of old preposses- 
sions and prejudices—political, social, 
economic, and religious—with the new 
standards in our day can be harmonized 
only through the spirit of Jesus. There 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


is no other force or power that can ade- 
quately meet all the issues involved. 
Now that we have certain facts in hand, 
it is our unquestioned duty to provide 
the avenues of approach to these miners 
and loggers, for they too must be dear 
to the heart of the Saviour. 

(Adapted from the home mission sur- 
vey presented to the Atlantic City con- 
ference. ) 


Stewardship Methods 


Under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. T. Robinson a number of Michigan 
churches are making great strides in 
tithing and stewardship. Mr. Robinson 
gives some of the characteristics of his 
work in the following paragraphs: 

In the first place, we stick to tithing 
and let stewardship alone. In my judg- 
ment, we should distinguish more sharply 
between these two than we usually do. 
Stewardship is a New Testament word, 
a divine word, a fine word, and we can- 
not get along without it. It presents a 
goal, an ideal. Hold it up, and the life 
will certainly gravitate toward it, for 
the life swings to the look always. 

“But stewardship in practice is the goal 
of our teaching—the last consummate 
flower of religious experience. Why expect 
the goal in one day by ordinary means? It 
is essentially a New Testament doctrine 
taught by men and to men filled with 
the Holy Ghost and to folks whose an- 
cestors had tithed for over a thousand 
years. 

“God is the God of things as they are, 
He never started in on a campaign of 
stewardship, asking that the people hold 
all they had as in trust for him. God 
met them on the level on which they 
lived and asked for one-tenth as their 
recognition of his overlordship and sov- 
ereign rights in the case. 

“Tithing is the first step toward the 
goal of stewardship. Better take the 
first step first and one step at a time. 
That is God’s method. Tithing is the 
alphabet of stewardship. We do not start 
a child in on Kant’s ‘Critique’ when 
learning to read, but at the alphabet. In 
music -we start at the staff and scales, 
not at one of Beethoven’s sonatas. Tith- 
ing is a short cut to stewardship; and 
if you want stewardship, get your people 
to tithe, for the peculiar thing about this 
divine method is that people no sooner 
begin to tithe than they want to do more 


and are then ready for the second les; 
in stewardship. For tithing is stews 
ship as far as it goes. It is the practi 
the very real acknowledgment t 
another owns the plantation. After t 
the way is easy. The undeveloped gs 
can understand the tithe, for it is 
sentially a reasonable proposition. | 
this reason you can both teach it ; 
expect people to come across with 


What Others Say 

In a recent number of the official 
gan of the Laymen’s Missionary Mi 
ment, a writer says: “The stewards 
campaign of the Methodist and Pre 
terian churches, and the new slogan, 
Million Tithers in Methodism,’ will 
doubtedly change the climate for 
whole church of Christ in the Un 
States. Similar enterprises in the ot 
Christian bodies will help to prepare 
for the general adoption of a great 
struction program which will under; 
all our thinking about business, prop 
and missions, and which will make 
ashamed that we ever attempted 
finance the Christianization of the wi 
by methods which at their best ¢ 
touch the task before us with the 
of the fingers.” | 

This comes from the Detroit a 
“Christian tithers are as thick as bl 
berries, and the churches are going ( 
the top with their quotas. From 
conservative belt in the South, from 
rush of Detroit, from the ‘thumb,’ f 
the lake shore and from the ‘co} 
country’ come in the glad rep( 
Tithers, tithers, everywhere. Chur 
are being born again, and new lif 
being given to the unafraid churet 

The following was not written by “ 
man,” but anyone can see that it sh 
have a place on this page: 

One of the great boards of the ch 
was in session. To it came, all 
others, a banker who supervises 4 & 
and otherwise important fund. — 

Said a visitor to the banker, “Do 
happen to know the work of ‘Lay 
who advocates tithing?” 

“T should think I do,” was the 
phatic answer. “That man has cost 
many thousands of dollars!” 

The visitor said he would like par 
lars. \ 

“Nothing easier. Twenty-five J 
ago I came across one of the ‘Lay! 
leaflets; I think it was ‘What We | 
and How to Pay It.’ The reasoning 
vinced me. I began to tithe and 
kept it up ever since.” ‘ 

“Well,” said the still inquisitive 
tor, “what has been your experiet 

“That would be too long a story,’ 
banker responded. “But I will say” 
My present tithe is a good deal | 
than my total income was when I > 
tithing. You can make what you W 
that!” . 
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Twin City Letter 


By NorMAN B. HENDERSON 


t the present writing the New World 
ment is engaging all our energies. 
here, where the air has tang and 
per in it, there is no time for sloth. 
'e a number of our churches are 
1x the top,” and every day adds to 
'yictorious company. As a state we 
holding our own with other states in 
percentage of the amount subscribed. 
‘nerd holds first honors in the state 
reaching her quota. The Olivet 
wch, of which the writer is pastor, 
/ the first in the twin cities. Calvary 
srves special mention in that the 
ch has exceeded its quota of $80,000 
1ore than $20,000. Everywhere there 
returns that make the heart rejoice. 
mg the churches to pass their quota 
two Negro, two Swedish, one Danish 
the Norwegian. 
ich to the regret of his church and 
ids in this state, Rev. Robert Mac- 
ren has resigned the pastorate at 
1ester in order to take up a Chicago 
orate. A tireless worker, a profound 
cher and a never-failing friend of the 
who came to seek healing at the 
) Clinic, he has made a record that 
entitles him to “good and faithful 
unt.” 
y. A. T. Wallace is engaged in a 
idid ministry at the First Church of 
oma. The same energy and ability 
/ characterized his ministry at the 
‘rs Park Church, Chicago, is being 
aided with splendid results. The 
of the city have honored him by 
‘mg him a member of the Saturday 
ie Club. 
» have had a galaxy of talent of late 
uminate and turn our eyes heaven- 
| including John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
ie Carl Milliken of Maine and Mrs. 
te of Chicago. Their messages 
' friends everywhere for the big 
Dr. Frank L. Anderson returned 
38 native state to deliver an address 
‘e the Baptist Union of Minneapolis. 


am E. Chalmers breezed in from the 


‘for a few days, the guest of the 
epin County Sunday-school Associa- 
' Dr. Lathan A. Crandall relieved an 
‘< of homesickness by coming up for 
‘mon at Trinity on Easter Sunday. 
| of his friends suspect that the fish- 
ver, which, it is said, is character- 
/ of this season of the year, had 
‘hing to do with our editor’s brief 
m, though far be it from any of us 
Sgest that he went fishing on Sun- 
‘He has never been guilty of such 
‘ne, at least during ten months of 
‘ear. President John Earl of Des 
*s College and President Milo Price 
Isbury Academy have teamed it in 
1g big subscriptions among big Bap- 


, 

| Sherwood Eddy, associate general 
‘ary of the international Y. M. C. A., 
ist completed a successful mission 
€ University of Minnesota. His 
and sympathetic emphasis upon 
ian internationalism, his contribu 
fa sincere personality and his un- 


failing evangelical messages made a pro- 
found impression upon the thousands 
who heard him. 

It may be of interest to those who 
follow the news items relating to the 
University of Minnesota that President- 
elect Coffman is a Baptist and still sup- 
ports his home church in Indiana, the 
church where his aged mother attends. 
It is interesting also that the executive 
Y. M. C. A. secretary at the university, 
Mr. Cyrus Barnum, is a Baptist and a 
member of the Trinity Church. Miss 
Frances Greenough, the wide awake Y. 
W. C. A. secretary, is also a Baptist and, 
while we shall regret her absence next 
year, we rejoice that our denomination 
has induced her to become the secretary 
among our college women, a position for 
which she is well qualified. 

The University Church building will be 
more than a dream and a plan before 
the year has gone. Unless conditions 
absolutely hinder, the foundation should 
be in this July or August and the super- 
structure take on permanency. before 
winter. No one realizes more than a 
university pastor, and a pastor of a uni- 
versity church, how desperately such 
buildings and the adequate programs that 
may be carried on within them are need- 
ed at the great university centers. It 
is one of the many hopeful outlooks of 
these materialistic days that one sees 
in the program of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and that of other denomina- 
tions a determination to win for Christ 
the coming leaders of this nation. As a 
side thought, there is significance in the 
$3400 which the students of the Olivet 
congregation, not members of the church, 
subscribed to the New World Movement. 
Many of us believe that the student is 
not a liability but an asset. 

Olivet Study, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi Valley 


IOWA 


SunpDAy, Aprin 25, was a day of rejoic- 
ing with the First Church of Fort Dodge. 
The treasurer of the church was able to 
report the church indebtedness entirely 
liquidated. The debt of $2000 had been 
fully subscribed, all bills were paid or 
there was money in the treasury to pay 
them, and a balance besides. The morn- 
ing service was turned into a _ thanks- 
giving time, and devoted to a celebration 
of this happy event. Historical and con- 
gratulatory addresses were delivered by 
representative members of the church. 
The pastor was requested to slip away 
at the close of the service. During his 
absence the church voted to add $400 to 
his salary. This was in addition to an 
increase of $500 voted more than a year 
ago. The New World Movement was not 
forgotten. The local church director, Mr. 
E. H. Williams, graphically presented the 
significance and urgency of the great 
drive. This was followed by many ear- 
nest prayers of thanksgiving for the bless- 


ing of God on the church, and petition 
for the success of the New World Move- 
ment. There was subscribed the first day 
of the drive, $9,375.52. The size of our ap- 
portionment at first seemed appalling. We 
are now coming to believe that God will 
help us to raise the entire quota. Easter 
was also a day of rich spiritual satisfac- 
tion in this church. Nine Sunday-school 
scholars were baptized, and many new 
members were publicly received into the 
church. Others have since been baptized. 


WISCONSIN 


Rev. L. B. Houzer, formerly minister of 
the German church at Pound, and more 
recently of Chicago, has accepted the call 
to the North Avenue Church, Milwaukee. 


THE West ALLIS CHURCH, Milwaukee, 
recently voted to remove its present build- 
ing to the new building site and so place 
it that it can be used in the new build- 
ing which the church contemplates erect- 
ing. ; 

THE MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION will hold 
its annual meeting with the First Church 
of Waukesha May 19-20. A splendid pro- 
gram has been prepared. 


THE Curist PotisH CHURCH, Milwau- 
kee, feels encouraged in its work. Pastor 
Soltys recently baptized seven candidates 
and has others waiting. 


Own Aprit 11, the Italian Chapel at Ke- 
nosha was dedicated. Rev. D. Raffone has 
had the splendid codperation of the vari- 
ous Baptist interests in Racine and Ke- 
nosha in developing this work. It is note- 
worthy that on the day of dedication 
Italians, Danes, Swedes, Germans and 
Americans were present and had a part 
in the contributions to the enterprise. The 
property cost $10,000 and the work is 
among the most encouraging in the state. 


F. L. Hoipen, who left Neenah for a 
ministry at Dunkerton, Iowa, has been 
called to the church at Bangor and will 
soon be settled on the field. 


Rev. V. N. Ropsrins has accepted the call 
to the pastorate of the Hudson church 
and expects to begin his work June 1. 


On Aprit 11, the church at Lancaster 
dedicated its new building. Seven years 
ago it was discouraged and almost ready 
to quit. Rev. W. A. Weyrack was called 
and under his leadership the work has 
grown so that now it has property in- 
terests worth $50,000, and the church is 
growing in numbers and influence and is 
happy. Dr. Hulburt says there are fifty 
other Wisconsin fields which would show 
a similar growth if they would put them- 
selves to the task with the earnestness 
of the Lancaster church. 


THE CHURCH AT DARIEN has called EI- 
mer Palmer of Chicago University and he 
has accepted the work. He has supplied 
the church for several months. . 


Pror. C. A. LARvuE of Wayland Acad- 
emy is the acceptable supply at North 
Scott. 

THE CHURCH AY WAUKESHA has just re- 
ceived a $10,000 gift for a memorial par- 
sonage. Other churches need parsonages 
and what better way is there to leave a 
memorial? 
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Pasror A. L. MoMsLLANn has just closed 
his first year at La Crosse, First, and re- 
ports thirty-six additions. There are 
some problems but they are being solved. 


Rev. F. G. Copp, who has been the pas- 
tor at Omro and Winneconne for the past 
nine years, has resigned and moved to 
Carroll, Iowa, where he has accepted 
work. 

KE. Umpacn has resigned the pastorate 
of Grace Church, Racine. This is the 
chureh of the German brethren, and they 
recently changed the name to Grace. He 
has done a large work there. It was 
largely through his efforts that the Ital- 
ian work at Kenosha and Racine was be- 
gun. He has had a large place in the af- 
fairs of his own as well as of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Baptists. 

Erick HALLDEN has begun his work 
with the Swedish church at Marinette, 
and the Swedish Church at Prentice has 
called C. A. Berg. 


Pastor LeHr, of the German Church 
at Pound, recently -held a meeting at 
Wausau with seventeen professions, and 
in a meeting with his own church there 
were forty-five professions, twenty of 
whom will unite with the Polish Church 
at Pound. 


For SEVERAL YEARS the Baptists have 
had an assembly at Green Lake during 
August. This year the dates are Aug.13- 
22. The first two days will be given over 
to the Sunday-school and young people’s 
convention. The other seven days will be 
devoted to the assembly. Among those 
on the faculty this year are Dr. 8. Z. Bat- 
ten, Dr. W. P. Behan, and Miss Edith 
Town of the Publication Society, Louis 
H. Koehler, of Normal, Ill., Miss Criss- 
man of the World Wide Guild, and Pas- 
tors Stewart and Gleason of Wisconsin, 
as well as several other specialists. Dr. 
Thos. S. Young will give a special lec- 
ture on the vacation Bible school. Our 
new Sunday-school and young people’s 
director, Rey. C. A. Boyd, will be the 
dean, and his wife will be the hostess. 


Tue First CHurcu to go over the top 
in the financial drive was the Lake Ge- 
neva Church, one of the smaller fields; 
the next was the church at Oconomowoc, 
not quite so large; the third was the 
church at Madison, with the next largest 
quota in the state, which had $2000 to the 
good. 

MICHIGAN 


SUNDAY MGRNING, May 2, at the First 
Church of Ann Arbor, the minister, John 
Mason Wells, gave the right hand of fel- 
lowship to sixteen new members. At the 
evening service Dr. Howard R. Chapman, 
who has directed the financial campaign 
for the New World Movement in the 
church, announced that $27,794 had been 
subscribed. This left $690 to raise in or- 
der to reach the full quota. He said that 
there were several people yet to hear from 
and that he believed that the church 
would surpass its quota of $28,484. Prof. 
Leroy Waterman gave a short and illum- 
inating address on ‘The Value of a Great 
Objective.” He said that the quota was 
not the great objective of the church, The 
objective of the church is God and we are 
still far short of attaining to his char- 
acter. The value of this campaign has been 
in that it has given an opportunity for 
(1) self expression on the part of the 
members of the church. Unless we ex- 
press our lives we die. (2) It has given us 
a chance to do a man’s work. Most of us 
have been content in the past to do the 
work of a child. (3) It has given us an 
opportunity to meet a great need. By this 
cooperative movement we are able to place 


hospitals in places where they are needed 
most, to give schools and Christian teach- 
ers to people that have little or no edu- 
cation and to send leaders in spiritual 
matters to the people of many countries. 
Monday morning brought additional 
pledges of $329. On the Sunday morn- 
ing that the drive began, at the invitation 
of the minister, twelve young people 
came to the front of the church and of- 
fered their lives for Christian work in 
the fields to which God would call them. 
On Easter Sunday thirteen followed their 
Lord in baptism. 

THE WEEK oF May 2 was full of in- 
terest at the First Church, Detroit. The 
communion service had an unusually 
large attendance. Dr. Thomas J. Villers 
gave the hand of fellowship to sixty-two 
new members, forty-two of this number 
having recently been baptized. At the 
morning service, the pastor preached on 
“Discipling the Nations”; and in the eve- 
ning, on “The City Redeemed.” The cam- 
paign director reported $256,000 sub- 
scribed toward the New World Movement, 
with several hundred more members yet 
to hear from. On Friday night, May 7, a 
large chorus of young people, with the 
Bible-school orchestra, assisted by several 
of the city’s leading soloists, gave a “May 
Festival,” which hereafter will be made 
an annual feature of the church’s life. 


Tur Loomis PARK CHURCH, Jackson, 
pledged its full allotment in the big drive. 
Thirty-five new members were received on 
Easter Sunday. About forty tithers have 
signed pledges to pay one-tenth of their 
income into the Lord’s treasury. More 
subscribers to Tue BAptTistT are expected. 


A councin to consider the ordination 
of J. B. Grimshaw, a member of the 
Maranatha Church of Detroit, met in the 
First Church of that city on April 16, or- 
ganizing with Dr. T. J. Villers as moder- 
ator and Rev. G. E. Dawkins as clerk. 
There were present thirty-four delegates 
from fifteen churches. Upon the favor- 
able report of the council, ordination serv- 
ices were held in the First Church on 
April 19, with the sermon by Rev. C. Bur- 
nett. 


Tur CoLLEGE CHurcH, Hillsdale, Henry 
M. Ford, pastor, which was assessed $20,- 
000, went over the top on the fifth day 
with $700 to the good and funds yet com- 
ing in. The pastor writes, “How we are 
enjoying it!” 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Bethel 
Church, Kalamazoo, was held Tuesday 
evening, April 20. The reports showed 
marked advance in all departments. There 
have been twenty-six additions to the mem- 
bership, twenty-one of them by baptism. 
The Sunday-school has more than doubled 
in enrolment and attendance, 328 being 
now enrolled. The B. Y. P. U. is increas- 
ing in attendance and interest under the 
“sroup plan” of leadership. A junior B. Y. 
P. U. has been organized. The church 
voted a $200 increase in the pastor’s sal- 
ary, besides placing $50 in the budget for 
his expenses to the Buffalo convention. 
A banquet supper was served to about 
ninety people, at which time Grant M. 
Hudson, state promotion director, who 
was a charter member of the Bethel 
church, gave a helpful and inspiring ad- 
dress on the New World Movement. The 
year closed with a balance in the treas- 


ury. The benevolences of last year have - 


been trebled. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
Church, Port Huron, was held Monday 
evening, April 5, with a large number 
present. At 6:30, supper was served, after 
which reports from the various officers 
and departments of the church were given 
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showing splendid progress during 
year. There has been raised for eur: 
expenses about $8000 and for ben 
lences about $1400. Seventy persons } 
been added to the membership. An 
dress by Grant M. Hudson on the “ 
World Movement” was greatly enjo 
The allotment of $16,000 was unanimo 
adopted. Pastor Vreeland and his wife 
accomplishing a great work. ! 


THE VISION OF THE GREAT NEW DAY 
its opportunities is demonstrated in 
pressive consecration services at GQ) 
River Avenue Church, Detroit, Rey, L 
ellyn Brown, pastor, and in Ann A 
Church, Dr. J. M. Wells, pastor. ) 


SUNDAY MORNING, April 25, State 
motion Director Grant M. Hudson | 
with the Grand River Avenue Chi 
After they had gone over the top in’ 
great missionary campaign of the 
World Movement, 


rent of deep feeling throughout the 
tire Sunday school and as Pastor Bj} 
invited Mr. Hudson to give the eal 
decisions, seven came forward, gi 
themselves to Christ and his se 
Truly, God is giving us the victory, 


Dr. WELLS of Ann Arbor, reports 
April 25: ‘There was one feature o/ 
morning service that impressed me 
much. The men and women who 
to go out for the canvass (about t 
in number) came to the front of 
church for a consecration service, 
were a splendid group of people, 1 
of them professors and instructors. | 
a few words to them I was constrain 
speak to the young people in the aud| 
and I told them of the need for liv 
well as money. Then I invited those 
would give their lives to Christian 
in the places to which God should 
them to come to the front of the ch) 
The first to come was a student it 
Engineering School; then a Baptis 
from Philadelphia; then the tenor 
in the quartet, an instructor in the ! 

1 


School, who was joined by his wi 
trained kindergarten teacher, the § 


fifteen came. One, a boy of eight, so1 
professor, who intends to become a 
cal missionary. Another student sé! 
his name, requesting baptism and ¢!) 
membership. On Easter I baptized 
teen, one a working girl with an un} 
personality. She asked for work i 
school. I told her the street nea! 
chapel was full of boys and askej 
if she could gather them into a 
She was delighted with the opport 
Last Sunday she had thirteen of} 
in her class and her work has inel 
the other classes in our chapel 8’ 
school. Is it not splendid to be @ 
ister at a time like this?. May God 
us worthy leaders in this great da} 


A Message from the Directo 

The Campaign is nearing its ¢los'' 
impossible, from all past standard) 
been, with prayer and devotion, '' 
taken and achieved in many 0 
churches. The rally to the call ! 
colors has been magnificent, the 1 
attained in renewed consecratio1' 
new-found leadership will be an ast 
yond calculation in the future deve 
plans of the kingdom. Many have? 
their ingathering turning into the 
of a great revival. We thank Gi 
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culminating at Pentecost. At hea 
ters and throughout ‘the _ state, 
member of the state force has P 


forward into the greatest of servi 
sible; the General Board of Prom 


iv 
ly mp, 1920 


sentatives have rendered the finest 
of helpful service, the minute men 
yr colleges have gone up and down 
tate kindling enthusiasm, creating 
visions, and spreading vital informa- 
regarding the entire movement. 
help has been invaluable. It has 
, great team work on the part of 
verywhere. To no one person is 
,iectory due but unto God to whom 
1 glory and praise! 

GRANT M. Hupson. 


Hillsdale College 


jisdale College students, led by the 
le band, showed their interest in 
‘{Interchurch World Movement by 
‘ing through the main streets of the 
m April 27. The students carried 
signs, banners and pennants, bear- 
_arious slogans of the Interchurch 
New World Movements. College 
{ and yells were given in the process 
| march, which lasted about an hour. 


enthusiasm was shown by the 
its and the townspeople learned 
{they realized the benefits which 


come to their college through the 
00 to come from the Baptists. The 
«2 has adhered strictly to the re- 
which came from the Baptist head- 
Lrs that institutions approved by 
should not. solicit designated 
“s. Members of the college faculty 
jided liberally to the calls from the 
le Church for pledges, one of the 
: sums pledged being that of a 


er of the faculty. Hillsdale opened 
‘se ball season by defeating Armour 
lical Institute of Chicago on their 
I 
| OHIO 

| WyomING CHuRCH of 160 members, 
quota was $30,000, had subscribed 
ly 2 the sum of $26,572.79. 


1 J. S. Gove has closed his work 
Hviland. The people recently gave 
‘farewell reception, making the part- 
‘e long to be remembered. He be- 
ork on May 9 with the Stillwater 
nion Valley churches in the Zoar 
ation. 


*1qua, Rev. A. W. Littrell resigned 
1. Some time later a call was 
ed to Rev. C. B. Jones of Burnet’s 
| Ind., and he began work with the 
‘on April 11. Last year more than 
‘w members were added to the 
1, $6000 was paid on the building 
sand all current expenses were 
ily met. The apportionment of $23,- 
) for the New World Movement has 
cepted, and the church is confident 
2fore the four years are completed, 
1ount will have been paid in full. 


=. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(2 years) 


Academy—Four years, admitting to all institutions which 


admit on certificate. 


Home Economics—Both academic and college for home- 


making and for teaching. 


Sixty-eighth year. 


THE Memoria CHurcH, Columbus, went 
way over the top in the big campaign on 
April 25, and at last reports was yet re- 
ceiving further pledges. 


MISSOURI 


THE CENTRAL CHURCH, Kansas City, 
Rev. Abraham LeGrand, pastor, went over 
the top in the drive on May 2, exceeding 
its apportionment of 27,000 by at least 
$3000. Dr. Bowler preached in the morn- 
ing and Dr. W. B. Bagby, the first Baptist 
missionary to South America, in the eve- 
ning. At the communion service thirteen 
persons received the hand of fellowship, 
and two more were baptized in the eve- 
ning. Baptisms have occurred every Sun- 
day for six weeks. For two weeks before 
Easter the pastor was assisted in special 
meetings by Rev. C. P. Jones, the Blue 
River Association missionary. Dr. Chas. 
W. Gilkey of Chicago is the speaker at 
the annual B. Y. P. U. banquet to be given 
in Kansas City on May 14. Dr. T. L. Ket- 
man and Dr. Eubanks have done a fine 
work in helping the Northern Baptist 
churches of Missouri put over their drive. 


KANSAS 


Rev. W. A. Extiort, pastor of the First 
Church, Ottawa, reports that the allot- 
ment of $75,000 in the big drive has al- 
ready been exceeded and that the total 
may be $85,000. There is great enthusi- 
asm on the part of the membership. Pres. 
S. E. Price is campaign director. | 


Atlantic Coast 


MAINE 


In 1919, rue First Cuurcu, Waterville, 
raised for benevolence twice its largest 
annual apportionment. It has now done 
ten times as well as last year, thus lead- 
ing the state, and also added about $8000 
to its church funds. Thirty-six persons 
have been baptized during the past month. 
Dr. Arthur S. Phelps, the pastor, is de- 
livering a series of addresses to the stu- 
dents of Colby College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE CAMPAIGN HAS brought one of the 
greatest blessings the Upland Church has 
had in many a day. On Sunday morning, 
May 2, when it was announced that the 
church had raised $1232 more than the 
allotment, the audience broke forth into 
song, “I love thy kingdom, Lord.” But the 
subscribing of the money was small com- 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women 


nded 1853. High Standard of scholarship. One of the best equipped schools for girls in the west. 


| College—Two years, admitting to Junior Class in leading 
Colleges and Universities without examinations. 


Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


Music—Piano, Voice, Harmony, History of Music. 
resident instructors in music. 


Special Courses—Art, Elocution, Secretarial, and 
Teachers’ Courses. 


Buildings—Eight modern brick and stone buildings, all 
erected since 1903. Separate building for Ist and 2nd 
year Academy Students 


| Early application is imperative. Enrollment for Sept. 1919 was completed in July. Applications for 1921 being received. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


REV. WILLIAM P. McKee, Dean, 
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pared with the fact that sixteen new mem- 
bers were received into the fellowship of 
the church with more to follow. The pas- 
tor, Rev. B. D. Stelle, preached from the 
text, ‘The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.” At the eve- 
ning service, Dr. E. B. Pallard, the church 
campaign director, rounded out the day 
with a great message. The church has 
never been so stirred. Nearly every mem- 
ber took part in the raising of the money, 
and there was much sacrificial giving. 


Ottawa University 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 


A College of Liberal Arts 
A Conservatory of Music 
An Academy 


The new Ward Science Hall will be 


ready for use this Fall. Other buildings 
are in process of erection. The Institution does 
well what it attempts to do. It stands for Scholar- 
ship and Character. Do you want a Catalog ? 


S. E. PRICE, President 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
For Christian Workers 


A Vocational School on Christian and 
Social Service lines. 


Exceptional opportunity for young women 
to train as pastors’ assistants, or for city, 
home, foreign mission, Sunday School and 
Settlement work. Strong faculty and special 
lectures. The aim is a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible, practical methods and the 
spiritual growth of the students. For 
Catalogue address 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 


1421-29 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bible College 


Theol., Miss., Relig.-Educ. Col- 

lege course of 4 years, college de- 

gree of Th.B. Graduate School of 
Theology, 3 year course, graduate degree of B.D. 2 
year Collegiate Training Course. Interdenominational. 
Of full college and graduate grade, with a wide range 
of studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical 
spirit. Notable faculty and student body. New and 
beautiful fireproof buildings with dormitories. Organ- 
Self-support. For catalog and 


ized religious work. 
correspondence, address 
Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


ACADEMY 
(4 years) 


Four 
Lectures, recitals. 


College Hall for college girls. 


ANNUITIES 
. and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, promp,t 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding ‘Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass 


._ Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis= 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 

~~ Avenue, Chicago, III. 

_, American Baptist} Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street. 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 


ety. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 


“Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SHILDRENS DAY 
SE FREE 


Samples free to Superintendents, Pastors or Committees 


CHILDREN’S DAY HELPER, No. 6, 


Other Helpers at same price. 50c for 4 different books. 


HALL-MACK CO. prpiS Arch Street, 


ADAM GEIBEL CO.‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 


15c each 


Exempt from All Federal Income Taxes 


% Municipal Bonds at Par 


To secure descriptive circulars cut this out and 
mail today with your name and address to 


The Hanchett Bond Co. 


Incorporated 1910 
e sep” 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


The Bi-Pocket Envelope & Printing House 


184-190 Dent St., Station 32, Boston Mass. 


is prepared to take care of the orders’ from Baptist 
Churches called for by the One Hundred !Million 
Send orders 
direct and trust us to give the best service,* prompt 


Dollar New World Movement Drive. 


delivery and lowest prices. 


LYMAN R. SWETT, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK 


DuRING THE MONTH OF May, John Mar- 
vin Dean is preaching at Calvary Church, 
New York City, in the absence of Pastor 
Straton. He will preach for the First 
Church on June 6. Dr. Dean’s time is now 
engaged until September 10, after which 
he will be available for evangelistic and 
Bible conference work. 


In THE LAKE AVENUE CHURCH of Roches- 
ter, the budget for the next year, includ- 
ing the New World Movement funds, is 
approximately $105,000. On April 11, the 
pastor, Rev. A. W. Beaven, gave the hand 
of fellowship to ninety people. Fifty-three 
of these were baptized on Easter Sunday. 
This makes a total of 211 received into 
the church since Sept. 1, with thirty 
more awaiting reception. This makes the 
largest ingathering the church has ever 
had. It has come simply as a result of 
personal work and the spirit of evangel- 
ism. No special meetings were held dur- 
ing the week of prayer, which was used 
for the purpose of inspiring the leaders 
of the different departments, with the idea 
of creating the spirit of personal evan- 
gelism in the various departments. 


Pacitic Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


EASTER SUNDAY EVENING, the choir of 
the church at Centralia, under the di- 
rection of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Edker 
Burton, rendered the cantata, “The Easter 
Evangel.” Though the night was stormy, 
the audience crowded the auditorium, and 
it was unanimously requested that the 
choir repeat the rendition. This was done 
the next Sunday evening and again the 
audience packed the house. The trustees 
allowed the choir to have the loose col- 
lection the two evenings and from the 
proceeds they were able to purchase new 
hymnals for the church. On April 25, Pas- 
tor Burton baptized seven candidates. 
This is part of the results of quiet per- 
sonal work following decision day in the 
Sunday-school, Others have signified their 
intention of uniting with the church. 


THE CHURCH AT CHEHALIS has been 
burdened for several years with a debt. 
Last August, under the leadership of its 
pastor, Rev, John L. Magoon, a movement 
was started to pay the debt within a year. 
By April 25, about half the amount had 
been paid. That day the matter was pre- 
sented to the church and in a few min- 
utes the members subscribed enough to 
wipe out the remainder of the debt, the 
subscriptions to be paid before August 1. 
Then with joyous hearts they started in 
to raise their allotment of the hundred 
million dollar fund. Several excellent 
members have united with the church re- 
cently and the outlook is very hopeful. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A UNIQUE SERVICE was conducted at the 
Chinese Church, San Francisco, on a 
Sunday afternoon recently when the Pas- 
tor, Rev. L. S. Chan, baptized seven per- 
sons, five of whom were young men. One 
of these is a public school teacher and 
another a student at Leland Stanford 
University. Some forty members of the 
Russian Church, San Francisco, visited 
the church at this service. Pastor Chan 
welcomed them in the Chinese tongue; 
Dr. Charles R. Shepherd, superintendent 
of Chinese work, translated the welcome 
into English; and then Pastor A. H. Nik- 
olaus translated it into Russian. At the 
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a 
baptismal service, the song, “O happy 
that fixed my choice,” was sung in 
nese, Russian and English. It was. 
markable service. ’ 


THE SECOND AND THIRD CHURCHES 1 
over the top in the great campaig 
Northern California were Pacific G 
Negro, and East Oakland, Negro. The 
tor of the second named teaches a 
of boys. On the morning of April 2 
said to them, “Now, what do you t 
you boys ought to give towards this 
paign that I have been talking to 
about for the last month? One la 
plied, “Well, I think we ought to p 
$20 each or we ought not to be ¢ 
‘boy’.” He subscribed $25, to be pa 
the rate of $5 per year. 


THE CHURCH AT REEDLEY, Dr. Gr 
Nelson Hobson, minister, has been e 
ing an evangelistic mission conduct 
Dr. W. E. Story of Sacramento. The 
sion from the first inspired a larg 
terest on the part of the church and 
munity. Dr, Story was recognized tf 
as being a_ strong and _  constrv 
thinker, an eloquent preacher and a 
evangelist. Difficulties which had lo 
large in the church have been mini 
and pastor and people encouraged a 
grudges have been apparently burie 
number are uniting with the church. 


THE FINANCIAL APPEAL Of the 
World Movement has met with a 
generous response on the part of Nh 
ern California pastors. The brother 1 
church received the largest allot 
pledged $2000 before a layman 0 
church had pledged a like amount. 
other pastor, whose salary is about 
half that of the minister just menti 
subscribed $1000. A third, whose s 
is $800 and parsonage, signed for $4 


In 1918, THE cHURCHES on this 
vention field subscribed $7000 to th 
million dollar fund. Last year 
pledged $37,000 on the Victory Cam] 
but this year they have already subs¢ 
more than $600,000 in the New \ 
Movement. 


THE FIRST CHURCH in Northern 
fornia to go over the top in the Dl 
campaign was the First Church of 
lows. Its allotment was $25,000; the 
bership is about 200; the chureh 
scribed the full amount by six o’elc 
the afternoon of Sunday April 25. I 
perhaps helped in the doing of th 
the action of the trustees on the d 
fore the campaign opened, when th 
formed their pastor, Rev. J. C. Gartt 
his salary had again been increase 


THE FIRST OF THE LARGER CHURCE 
the bay district to reach its allotmer 
the Tenth Avenue Church, Oakland 
Geo. W. Phillips, formerly of Ohio, P 
and Prof. BE. G. Linsley, church dil 
The pastor says he based his app: 
his people to raise the $25,000 asl 
them on the value to them of the 
of Calvary. He regards their respo! 
evidence to the power of the rede 
Christ in their lives. A copy of 
Baptist is in the home of each ! 
of the church. gy 


Rev. J. B. Travis, one of our Cali 
boys who always makes good, re 
from the Powis Memorial Chur 
Fresno to become pastor of imp 
First Church, Hanford. 


Rev. Frepertc I. Drexver, who 
to us from Michigan a dozen yea! 
and who has during each year 
stay here grown in efficiency, be 
pastor of the Powis Memorial 
Fresno. Mr. Drexler has built a fine 
for the Tulare people and a . 
awaits him at Fresno. 


| 
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Rocky Mountain 
States 


COLORADO 


THE CoLorADo Letter of a few weeks 
reference was made to the new 
ard which has been established for 
ido Woman’s College, The follow- 
stter to Pres. Bailey, under date of 
26, from the president of the state 
of examiners, will be of interest: 
fords me the utmost pleasure to in- 
you that the state board of examin- 
eartily approves your plan of mak- 
1e Colorado Woman’s College a high 
vf efficient junior college. The pam- 
'with which you provided the mem- 
of the Board gave satisfactory in- 
tion as to the curriculum, equip- 
ete., and it is, therefore, the unani- 
opinion of the state board that your 
2 is entitled to the highest recogni- 
hat can be given to a junior college 
s state. The board instructed me 
horize you to print this communica- 
should you so desire.” 


he Board of Education 


_ American Baptist Education Soci- 
‘as incorporated in New York in 
0 promote Christian education un- 
aptist auspices in North America. 
2veral years the society has been 
se affiliation with the Northern 
‘t Convention. The executive com- 
| of the convention thought it wise 
ite an organic relation between the 
ation and the education society, 
. therefore authorized an applica- 
) the New York legislature for an 
‘ment of the act incorporating the 
’ This application was made, 
he result that both branches of 
zislature passed an amending act 
was approved by the governor on 
‘7 and thus became a law. By the 
ing act the name of the corpora- 
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atin North America 
NEEDS 


aptist Missionaries! 


1e for Porto Rico. 
| 
‘ 
ie for Mexico. 


vo for Cuba to teach in the 


College at El Cristo. 
te for Medical Work in 


Central America. 


1 
i 


fey. C. S. Detweiler 


‘he American Baptist Home Mission Society 
| 23 East 26th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


For information address: 


— 
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tion is changed to “The Board of Educa- 
tion of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion,” and provision is made for a board 
of twenty-seven managers, who are to 
be so divided at their first meeting that 
nine shall serve for three years, nine 
shall serve for two years and nine shall 
serve for one year. As these successive 
terms expire, nine are to be appointed 
by the convention. The corporation is 
given power to elect or appoint such 
officers as to it shall seem proper, and to 
adopt by-laws or regulations subject to 
the confirmation of the convention. It 
is required to present a written annual 
report to the convention, and the con- 
vention is given the power to instruct 
the Board of Education in respect to its 
general policies. This act makes unnec- 
essary the continuance of the committee 
of the convention known as the Board 
of Education. 


West Central District 


The meeting of the West Central Dis- 
trict of the W. A. B. F. M. S. was held 
in the First Church, Lincoln, Neb., on 
May 3-4. ‘Che first afternoon was given 
to the Jubilee celebration and to a mes- 
sage from Mrs. H. R. Murphy on what 
the New World Movement will mean to 
Bengal-Orissa. In the evening, the girls 
of the W. W. G. rave a pageant, an un- 
expected feature being the crowning of 
Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery as Queen of 
the May. Mrs. Montgomery gave an in- 
spirational address. Tuesday was given 
to reports, to another address by Mrs. 
Montgomery and to a luncheon in her 
honor. In the afternoon Miss Annie Buz- 
zell, missionary for twenty-eight years 
in Japan, and a member of the First 
Church, Lincoln, gave an address on her 
work. Rev. C. J. Pope, university pastor, 
outlined the need and method of secur- 
ing recruits from among the young peo- 
ple for future work. In the evening ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Murphy on the 
work in North India, and by Mrs. W. T. 
Elmore on the needs of South India. The 
meeting was well attended, and the dele- 
gates carried back to their own fields a 
new spirit of evangelistic consecration. 


The Passing of Dr. Wilkinson 


Notwithstanding the fact that Dr. Wil- 
liam Cleaver Wilkinson, the well known 
author and scholar, had been confined to 
his bed for a long time, suffering from a 
complicated bonefracture, his death at the 
Illinois Central Hospital in Chicago, on 
Sunday morning, April 25, came rather 
suddenly, and was a surprise to his 
friends as well as to the public in general. 
He was born at Westford, Vt., Oct. 19, 
1833, and therefore was in his eighty- 
seventh year at the time of his decease. 
Descended from old Puritan stock, his 
father’s name was Dr. Thomas Wilkin- 
son, and his mother’s name, before mar- 
riage, was Miss Sarah Cleaver. His re- 
mains were buried in Rose Hill Cemetery, 
near Chicago, preliminary funeral servy- 
ices having been held at his residence, 
5630 Woodlawn Ave. Dr. David Heagle of 
the Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary conducted the service. 

Dr. Wilkinson was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and at the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. Being ordained as 
a Baptist minister in 1859, he served as 
pastor of two churches; first, at New 
Haven, Conn., and then at Mt. Auburn, a 
part of Cincinnati, Ohio. Meantime he 
also served for some two or three years 
as professor of modern languages in the 
University of Rochester, during which 


June Mornings 


Bubble grains on berries 


Mix these airy, flimsy bubbles in 
every dish of berries. Use Puffed 
Rice or Corn Puffs. The blend is de- 
lightful. It adds what crust adds to 
a shortcake. 


At breakfast, also, serve with cream 
and sugar—any of these fragile, fas- 
Cinating grains. 


June Evenings 


Whole wheat, steam exploded 


For suppers, float Puffed Wheat in 
milk. That means whole wheat with 
every food cell blasted. The grains 
are puffed to eight times normal size. 


They seem like tidbits, but every 
flaky globule is a grain of wheat made 
easy to digest. 


June Afternoons 


Airy, nut-like confections 


For hungry children, crisp and 
douse with melted butter. Then 
Puffed Grains become nut-like con- 
fections, to be eaten like peanuts or 
popcorn. 


Use also like nut-meats as a gar- 
nish on ice cream. Use as wafers in 
your soups. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 


Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Prof. Anderson’s Creations 


In Puffed Grains every food cell is 
blasted by a steam explosion. A hun- 
dred million steam explosions occur 
in every kernel. Thus digestion is 
made easy and complete. Every atom 


feeds. 
The grains are toasted, crisp and 
flimsy. They taste like nut-meats 


puffed. Never were grain foods made 
so inviting. 


But remember the _ great fact: 
Every element is fitted to digest. 
They are ideal grain foods which 


never tax the stomach. 


In summer serve at all hours, and 


in plenty. Keep all three kinds on 
hand. 
The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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TYPEWRITER $3 


with order and eight monthly 
payments of $3.00 each for this 
beautiful factory rebuilt, strong- 
ly guaranteed No. 7 Blick Type- 
writer, with carrying case and 
supplies. Special to Clergymen 
only. ACT quickly; the lot is 
limited at this low figure. Send 
$3.00 TODAY. 


BLICK TYPEWRITER CO. 


107 N. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Individual Cups 


Every church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494, Lima, Ohio 


INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 
particulars, address 


Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 
NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


1509 Insurance Exchange, 


WANT ADS 
You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER—Graduate Ne- 
braska State Normal, in present position in 
primary grades western city seven years— 
desires to return to Illinois, her native state. 
Best of references. Address Teacher, care of 
THE BAPTIST, 


TITHING EVANGELISM 


through the Robinson Lyceum and Travy- 
elogue Lectures. Rey. A. T. Robinson, M. A., 
Psy. D., author of ‘““‘Why They Fail,” and 
Mrs. A. T. Robinson, Fellow Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, world traveler, lecturer 
and journalist. Representatiye 250 news- 
papers and seventy magazines. First-hand 
information world conditions and needs. 
Beautiful dissolving views. Sunday to Fri- 
day. Results financial and spiritual, real and 
lasting. Address Baptist Headquarters, 
Lansing, Mich. 


WILL BE AT LIBERTY to settle with 
some church after May 15. With last church 
seven years. Rey. P. Judson Peck, Whit- 
ney Point, N. Y. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
CHURCH FINANCES? Write for free sam- 
ples and booklet, ‘The Jewell Plan.” E. W. 
Swank, Publisher, Liberty, Mo. 


“GIVE GOD A CHANCE,’’ McCONKEY’S 
vital devotional booklet. FEintirely free. Ad- 
dress Silver Publishing Co.,. Dept. C, Bes- 
semer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


period he married Miss Harriet S. Rich- 
ardson, daughter of Prof. J. F. Richard- 
son, of the same university. Of that union 
there were born eight children, four of 
whom, all daughters, are still living. Also 
his noble wife still survives and likewise 
a brother, now well advanced in years, 
who has done good service in the Baptist 
ministry. 

His health failing him during his pas- 
torate at Mt. Auburn, Dr. Wilkinson de- 
voted all the rest of his life to literary 
work and to teaching. For some nine 
years he was professor of homiletics and 
pastoral theology in the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary; and he also taught, or 
lectured, in Baylor University, Wellesley 
College and still other schools. His last 
service in the line of teaching was done 
in the University of Chicago, where for a 
number of years he was professor of 
poetry and criticism. 

But it was especially in literary work 
that Dr. Wilkinson achieved his great 
success. He wrote books or other publica- 
tions, some thirty or forty in number, up- 
on all kinds of subjects, from “The Dance 
of Modern Society” up to the “Life of 
Jesus” and other highly religious themes. 
Our space is much too limited for us to 
give anything like a full account of these 
productions. So we will only say that 
taken all together, they evince an amount 
of learning, a range of thought, and a 
power of expression, such as have been 
possessed by few men—even men of our 
own day and generation. In these re- 
spects, Dr. Wilkinson has been compared 
to Erasmus, that great scholar and writer 
who did such important service during 
the period of the Protestant Reformation. 
He may, indeed, be called the modern 
Erasmus. 

And what shall we more say respecting 
this eminent and good man? Only one or 
two things. One is that he was a very 
earnest follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the great Saviour of humanity. And an- 
other is that he greatly loved the truth, 
even the truth as it is revealed in our 
Holy Scriptures; and to the promotion of 
that truth he devoted all his great talents 
and his entire working life. Surely such 
a man as this is well deserving of any 
honor that we may give his memory; and 
long will he continue to live even in the 
affairs of this world, to say nothing about 
the glory to be enjoyed by him in the 
world to come. CONTRIBUTOR. 


Bible Down 
(Continued from page 565) 
6. Name the wisdom books. 
7. Name the book containing four 
orations by one man. 
8. Where do we find the Ten Com- 
mandments? 
9. Name two boy kings of Judah. 
10. Who built two temples in Jerusa- 
lem? 
11. Name the divisions of the Temple. 
12. What was in the Holy Place? 


THE BAPT 


13. What was in the Holy of Hg 
14. Name four famous high pr 
15. Name two Jewish feast d; 
16. Name the chief fast day. 
17. What was the seventh year ¢aq 
18. What was the fiftieth year ca, 
19. Name four hills on which Je 
lem was built. , 
20. Name the hill east from Je 
lem, 4 
21. Name the valleys on each si 
22. Name the valley dividing the 
23. Name the capital of the nort 
kingdom, 7 
24. Name two prophets of the n 
ern kingdom. } : 
25. Name four prophets of the s 
ern kingdom. « 
26. Name two mountains near 
maria. ¥ 
27. Name two rivers east of the 
dan which flow into it. ; 
28. Name the cities of refuge 
the Jordan. 1 
29. Name the cities of refuge 
the Jordan. 
30. What was the northernmost t) 
31. What was the southernmost t 
32. What nation took the nort 
kingdom captive? , | 
33. What nation took the sout 
kingdom captive? : 
34. Who rebuilt Jerusalem after 


captivity? = | 
35. For how many years was the 
tivity? _ 
36. When did the Jewish year hi 


37. What was the city of David 
38. Name the four chief judge 
Israel. 
39. Against 
fight. 
40. What old man chose to subdu 
hard south country? + 
41. What tribes settled east ( 
Jordan? { 
42. Name two famous generals 1 
David. = | 
43. What king lost a _ kingdon 
sacrificing when told to wait 
44. Who closed the gates of Jél 
lem against traders on t e| 
bath Day? 
45. What foreigner was Solor 
friend? | 
46. Name three kings who re! 
forty years each. 
47. Give Samson’s riddle. , 
48. What man’s. prayer a 
Jerusalem and defeated an a 
49. What prophet was imprison 
a dungeon? # 
50. Name two of his friends 
(New Testament questions to . 


what tribes did | 


| 


next week) 


Rodeheaver’s Victory Son: 


Our latest gospel song book prepared under supervision of our M 
Rodeheaver, ‘‘Sunday’s famous song leader.’’ For general church and Ve 
purposes. Hearty approval from song leaders. 70 new songs and 259 old 

Contains 288 pages of music. Single copies: Manila, 30c; Lim 
Cloth, 45c; Postpaid. Quantities of 100: Manila, 25c; Limp, 30c; Cle 
not prepaid. Any quantity at hundred rates, not prepaid. 

AWAKENING SONGS, 256 pages, same prices as above. 
SONGS OF SERVICE, also same prices as Victory Songs. | 
CAMP FIRE SONGS, 32 pages, 10c a copy—$3.00 per 100. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


1053 Monon Bldg., Chicago 


| 
| 
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Dpt. B, 814 Walnut St., Phi de 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Do the Dead Still Live? 


Or, The Testimony of Science Respecting a Future Life | 
By David Heagle, Ph. D., D. D. 


The author presents in up-to-date structure the entire argu- 
ment for immortality, drawing from all possible sources, not only 
using the familiar contributions to assurance furnished by philoso- 
phy, poetry, and the Scriptures, but finding exceedingly important 
material in the fields of science, especially in biology, physics, 
physiology, and psychology. The spiritistic phenomena, brought 
into renewed prominence as a psychological by-product of the 
great war, come under review. $1.50 net, postpaid. 


Practical Papers on 


Parish Problems 


By W. A. Granger, D. D. 


‘This material has proven its 


practical value in use. The author 
knows the problem of the churches 
by intimate acquaintance with 
them as a pastor, and as head of 
a State Convention. His review 
of church problems touches the 
wider ranges of Christian affairs. 


Price, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


The Essentials of Christianity 


By Craig S. Thoms, Ph. D. 

Let the modern man, if he feels the need, choose his own 
terms and make his own theology, but let him not be an idler 
in living the inspirational life, and in helping those about him 
to a grip on God. Such is the spirit of Professor Thoms’ re- 
statement of the perpetual truths which make Christianity the 
working and workable religion. Price, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


ORDER FROM OUR NEAREST BRANCH. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


New York, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St.Louis, Seattle 
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| of these first native apostles, and 
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WORTH WHILE 


The Garo Jungle Book 
By William Carey 


A notable missionary monograph, 
replete with information, ably writ- 
ten, combining the lure of a story 
with the reward of worth-while 
facts. The book throbs with human 
interest, in the description of the 
wild hill people, their mountain 
habitat, the contacts of some of 
their men with civilization and Chris- 
tianity, the strength and weakness 


the development of the mission un- 
der American leadership. Profusely 
illustrated. $2.00 net, postpaid. 


The Message of the Lord’s Prayer 


By Fannie Casseday Duncan 
President E. Y. Mullins finds this brief but comprehensive 


treatment of ‘*the mother of Christian prayers’? remarkable for 
‘‘ freshness, simplicity, and clearness of style, and spiritual fervor” 


and insight.’’ ‘The exposition moves in a devout and elevating 


atmosphere, ‘with enough color to brighten and attract.’’ 


Price, 75 cents net, postpaid. 


The Newton Chapel 
Chapel Talks and Addresses 


By the Faculty of the Newton Theological Institution 
This volume of chapel talks and addresses will be found of 
unusual interest and value, not only to alumni of the institution, 


whom a noble sentiment will lead to possess the work, but also ~ 


to ministers who never attended that seminary, and to thoughtful 


laymen. A tonic quickening of mind and heart breathes from the 


pages. Simplicity and beauty of diction, a pleasing variety of 
themes, and a stimulating suggestiveness of statement attract and 
reward the reader. $1.50 net, postpaid. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGS 


————< 9 The Judson Press QS —* 
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A Problem in Arithmetic 


NCREASED costs of manufacture make inevitable increased prices for the 
goods manufactured unless the volume of business increases sufficiently to 


offset these costs. Every school that buys our Baptist Lesson Helps assists 


us in keeping the prices down for all. 


Every school that buys its supplies elsewhere 


lets the other Baptist schools of the land carry its share of the costs of producing our own — 
literature for the boys and girls to whom we must look for Baptist leadership in the future. 
If every school buys its supplies from us, we can furnish them more cheaply to all. 


This is a simple problem in Arithmetic, and—a test of denominational loyalty. 


school help ? 


Will your 
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: : carried in this paper from week to week, every appeal 

The Seminaries fee a ; 

ee ; : from the pulpit will carry additional weight because it 

The theological seminaries prepare men to preach the falls on prepared soil. Every student should therefore 
‘gospel. Their aim is to equip men, in head and heart, so know and study Tur Baprisr. Let him do this and he 


_ that phey can be effective ministers of Jesus Christ. will become naturally a promoter for this great weekly. 
In this task they do not overlook the necessity of pre- 
‘paring the congregation for the reception of the message. Baptist Boosters and The Baptist 


There are certain things a minister can do beforehand 
to induce a receptive mind in those who hear. 

We assume that full instruction is given in the semi- 
naries on the value of our denominational periodicals. - No 


Encouraging reports in the form of new subscriptions 
are coming in the meetings of the associations. The 
hardest place for the salesmen of Baptist periodicals is 
live professor in a live institution could overlook so im- Lh eR ee re nage 
ipeetant Be ee Pirie shident. on eraduatiag ehowld have larger work of the denomination. Yes, we os the hardest 
re Mid all the facts eee Ge ea eee EE place. The larger and more representative the group, the 
|| harder the task. The reason for the difficulty lies in the 
(editors, their purposes, their makeup, their usefulness. He fact that the folks who are doing things already have 
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be prepared to instruct his people in the value of these No aaoane aia ae hen ac he ay be me 

are not informed as to the splendid agencies which Bap- 


eriodicals i ir i : dng : , F 
‘ dicals, and to push their circulation. tists have for ministering in the name of Christ. We 
aa S = - d B J rejoice that our Baptist boosters are able to secure any 
€ oeminaries an The aptist subscriptions in our associational meetings. It shows good 


| So the seminaries become allies of Tur Baptist, This salesmanship. The associational meeting is the place to 
Paper is to be an assistant to every student. If the man plan to put a copy of THE Baprist and Missions in every 
and woman in the congregation possesses the information family in every church. 
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One Hundred Million Dollars 


By FrAnK H. ROBINSON 

Campaign Director for Pennsylvania. 

HE commerce of a world passes 

through the Suez and Panama can- 
als, and yet last year on the Monongahela 
River, mostly in little coal barges, more 
tonnage was handled than passed through 
the two great oceanic canals. The fifty- 
four-story Woolworth Building in New 
York City attests how the “mickels made 
the muckle,” and a tithe of $1 per day 
for all Christians would have paid all 
the bills of the churches of America for 
all purposes in 1918 ($250,000,000), and 
would have left in the church treasuries 
the tidy sum of $700,000,000. 

We cannot do without the big gifts or 
the little gifts, the big churches or the 
little ones. The glory of this campaign 
is that it is big enough to enable every- 
one to do his best, whether the gift be 
$25,000,000 or $25, for there is no glory in 
doing little things when big things are 
possible. Our giving will be gauged by 
the great Judge by what we have left, 
not by the amount given. 

In these momentous days religion can 
no longer be treated as accidental or in- 
cidental—too much is at stake in this 
storm-tossed world. 

We must take the promotion of the 
kingdom of God out of the chewing-gum, 
street-car-fare class and place it among 
the things of major importance. We 
must put first things first. We may pile 
up our gold until we can bury ourselves 
in it, but at last we will be buried with- 
out it. 


The only way we can take it with us 
is to invest it in the kingdom of God. 

Do you really believe this? Then be it 
unto you according to your faith, for this 
comes as a challenge to our faith. We 
must recognize from now on the stew- 
ardship of money, of time and of influ- 
ence, or confess that our professions are 
from the lips only. 

Think what this campaign means: To 
have sufficient funds adequately to do 
missionary work in the cities, on the 
frontiers, in the foreign field. 

Think of the 90 per cent of people in 
foreign lands who die with practically no 
medical aid; of the child widows of India 
—household drudges and virtually slaves 
in the homes of the relatives of their 
husbands, who were thirty or forty years 
their senior and who died before their 
wives were out of the “teen” age. 

Think of the millions upon millions of 
families living on $10 a month; of the 
caste system of India—of being born 
doomed to be a garbage collector, a thief, 
a thug, and your children and great 
grandchildren after you. Think of being 
constantly in bondage to fear of evil 
spirits and of dread ancestors—it is dif- 
ficult enough not to offend the living 
ones; of living in filth; of never having 
your hunger satisfied from the cradle to 
the grave; of making religion of our 
vilest passions. Think of those 30,000 
villages in India that would still be un- 
visited by the Christ had he begun visit- 
ing one a day and continued to the 
present time. 

What are our greatest needs compared 
to theirs? 


THE BAP’ 


Then think what it means to the Ic 
church to have sufficient funds to 
duct its own work—with a well-paid ; 
tor. But you say the local church 
penses are not included in this dr 
True! But I am satisfied that wil] 
the reflex influence. Such was the 
perience of the Methodists after tt 
Centenary drive; such has been the 
perience already of some Bap 
churches in this drive; such will be 
experience of my church. 

Then think of the relief to the pa; 
—most financial worries removed; 
longer deterred from giving higher ¢ 
cation to his children by fear of co: 
quences of sudden illness or of penni 
old age; assurance that something awa 
him on reaching sixty-five years of 
—a pension that he had earned, 
charity doled out. 

Is it not worth all it will cost us?§ 
not each church go over the top for g 
measure? And, believe me, some churc 
will need to go over the top if we re 
the goal, for some of our churches 
still hibernating, and some “see lion; 
the way” because we are doing this 
multaneously with other denominat' 
through the Interchurch World M 
ment. 

Lastly, think of the spiritual uplift: 
is bound to follow in the wake of | 
great financial campaign. 

Will your church line up in this | 
of her great opportunity—the grea 
that will come to any individual or ch 
in the next 100 years? Never again 
you and I have such an opporeaaay 
invest our lives in such a large way. 
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Wide choice of electives. 


class rooms. 


Alvah Strong Hall. 


(FOUNDED 1850) 


Correspondence welcomed. 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President 


| Rochester Theological Seminary 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Situated in the most attractive residence section of a beautiful city of nearly 300,000 population, 
within easy walking distance of the center. 

Curriculum thorough and comprehensive, with attractive courses in all subjects pertaining to the 
special training of the minister as preacher, teacher, pastor, administrator, and a man among men. 


Special lectures through the year by men of interest and power. 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity at graduation, under prescribed conditions. Degree of Master of 
Theology for post-graduate work. 
__ New and commodious dormitory building, parlor and music room. 
with most approved and modern cataloguing. Beautiful Paine reading room. Attractive chapel and 


Library of 50,000 volumes, 


Special arrangements for use of Young Men’s Christian Association building, within ten minutes’ 
walk of Seminary, with unsurpassed gymnasium and swimming pool. 


Standard bowling alleys in 


Rochester itself has great and thoroughly organized churches of all denominations, including 
our own. Best of opportunity to observe and participate in church, philanthropic and mission work. 
Opportunities for financial self-help. 

University of Rochester works in entire harmony with the Seminary. All courses in the Col- 
lege freely available to Seminary students. 

Rochester Seminary aims to afford training for the most practical and effective service to the 
churches and to the Kingdom of God in the home and the foreign field. 
accurate scholarship, with the strengthening and the deepening of religious life. 
Illustrated catalogue for the asking. 


JOSEPH W. A. STEWART, Dean - 


It seeks reverent and 


The Newton 


Theological Institution 


Founded 1825 


A SCHOOL FOR LEADERS 


f 
Courses leading to B.D. degree. Special provision for post- 


graduates. Many opportunities for missionary, philanthropic 
and practical work. Harvard University offers special free 
privileges to approved Newton students. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL. D., Presiden 


Newton Center, Mass. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


| 
| 
| 


The Theological Seminary 


One Hundred and First Anniversary May 16-18, 1920 
One Hundred and Second Year begins September 20, 1920 


The Seminary offers a particularly attractive course 
to men who are prepared for admission to college. 
It represents a combination of college and seminary 
work continuing through four years and leading to 
the degree of B.Th. The course is recommended for 
men who cannot devote a longer period to their train- 
ing, and also as a preparation for graduate studies 
in theology leading to the degrees of M.A. and B.D. 


| For catalogue and information address 
Dean J. F. VICHERT Hamilton, N. Y. 


Str Ye view 
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Fresh from the Field 


Pres. Woodrow Wilson sent a cordial 
message of greeting to the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, which met in Washing- 
ton from May 12 to 17, and wished for 
the gathering the largest success. 


Rev. H. E. Marshall renewed evangel- 
istic work on the Pacific Coast on May 
9 with Rev. W. J. Beaven of the Logan 
Heights Church, San Diego, Cal. He is 
planning to work in California and Ari- 
zona during the summer. 


Under the auspices of the Federal 


Council of the Churches, the Interchurch 
Movement and the World Brotherhood 
Movement, there has been prepared a 
course of study discussions for men’s 
clubs, Bible classes and other church 
groups, on the general subject of the 
acute industrial issues now before the 
country. The aim of the studies is to 
create in the nation an informed public 
opinion, especially as regards the great 
social, ethical and human interests in- 
volved in industry. Full particulars 
may be had from the Publication Society. 

Mr. Frank Beaver of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been serving recently on the grand jury. 
One of its duties was to inspect the 
various municipal institutions in which 
misdemeanants and paupers are cared 
for. In the work house, which formerly 


Three years. 
Regular,” “Greek Regular.” 
Hebrew. 


Beginning September, 1920. 
Baptist Board of Education. 
college course previous. 


Philosophy, Economics, etc. 
simpler seminary studies. 


nary Instruction. Specialists. 


Modest financial aid. 
pastorate. 


The Kansas City Theological Seminary 


“Central School of the Continent” 
Begins Nineteenth Year September Zig 920 


College-Graduate Courses 
B.D. for holders of A.B. or equivalent. 
Latter now substitutes equivalent studies for 
All courses designed for modern conditions. 
Sunday School, Management, Evangelism. 


Non-College-Graduate Courses 


Instituted at the urgent insistence of Northern 
Only for men too old or too burdened for full 
Required of all such: Four years. 
studies preparatory to seminary work: Rhetoric, History, Logic, Psychology, 
College studies divide first two years with 


Women’s Training School 
For Christian Workers, Pastors’ Assistants, Missionaries, etc. 
fine opportunity for Married Students’ Wives. 


uid. Many opportunities for self-support, especially by 
No Tuition Fee or Room Rent in Training School or Seminary. 
Women’s Board in Training School, with use of books, $150 a year, 33 weeks. 


For Catalogs giving new Curricula, etc., address 
Pres. P. W. CRANNELL, D.D., Lovelace Hall, Kansas City, Kansas 


“Greek-Hebrew 


Strong in Sociology, 


Add college 


Especially 
Two Years’ Course. Semi- 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
Che University of Chicago 


The Summer Quarter, June 21 to September 3, 1920. Courses 
in all departments. Special consideration given to church’s duty 


lhe 
School. 
courses in all 
leading to the 


missions, 
social service. 


University 
partments. 


versity credit 


in a period of reconstruction. 
nary is open to those who have not had college training. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


The Divinity School, throughout the year, offers the following assistance to 
those preparing for religious leadership: 

Graduate 
A large number of 
departments, 

degrees of A. 


cial Curricula preparatory for 
religious 


2. Correspondence study with 
credit 


3. Home study without Uni- He 
through the 


The English Theological Semi- 


American Institute of Sacred 
Literature (already taken by 
150,000 students). (50 cents.) 


Ministers’ reading courses 


Divinity 


M., D.B. : ivini ; ’ j r 
students Paiste cane shee pete. libraries. (Spe- 
given by the Faculties of cial Circular.) . 

Arts, Literature and Science. 5. Complete series of text 
Personally directed training in books for Sunday Schools, 
practical religious work. Spe- preparatory schools, colleges 


and theological seminaries. 


Three journals, ‘““The Bib- 
lical World” ($2.00), “The 
American Journal of Theol- 
ogy”? ($3.00), “The American 
Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures’? ($4.00). 
Institutes for church 
workers. 


For information address 


education, 6. 


in all de- 


Shailer Mathews, Dean, Divinity School 


Che Uninersity of Chicago 


THE BAPT#S 


had from 200 to 250 inmates, Mr. 
reports but forty-five, another benefit { 
which prohibition is chiefly responsip 
Once when asked for his rules of | 
Gen, Leonard Wood replied: “Alwe 
volunteer, no matter how dangerous 
unpromising the task. Once you hg 
volunteered, never stop fighting, 
things, and don’t talk about them. D 
ing the process you are likely to ¢ 
cover opportunity; eventually you ¢ 
win through to success.” x 


The North Church, Camden, Dr, Hor 
J. Vosburgh, pastor, during the asgse 
tional year ending April 30 rais 
current expenses $12,500; for im 
ments $2000; for benevolence $ 
The church was allotted $87,500 
New World Movement, and ha 
scribed $91,000, with additional su 
tions expected. ; 


Dr. O. P. Gifford was in the offic 
May 14 on his way East from Califo 
where he has been spending the 7 
He is in excellent health and has 
ly enjoyed himself during the wi 
months, preaching in churches 
way from Seattle to southern Cal 


Dr. Augusta Rucker of New 
physician and director of the divi 
health of the social education — 
ment of the Y, W. C. A., said 
that lack of exercise and faulty 
are playing havoc with girls’ 
nowadays. “In examining 414 su 
business women recently, not one 
ured up to normal. These are in 
gent women who are fairly represe 
tive of health ideals.” In an attemp! 
educate girls to a proper valuatior 
their health, the Y. W. C. A. is there 
to establish health centers in some 
the large cities, the first two being y 
York and Cleveland. 7 | 

On May 10 eighty-seven churche: 
Minnesota had sent in reports conc 
ing the New World Movement, the 


of subscriptions being about $700, 
This does not include about $125,00 
“credits.” 
The First Church, Pomona, Cal., f 
joicing in having reached its quoti 
$69,395. It is now just about to celeb 
its fiftieth anniversary as a chi 
Pastor J. Harvey Deere, who is 
starting upon the third year of his 
torate, recently closed his second re’ 
meeting with the church, one resul 
which was the addition of twenty 
persons by baptism. & 
Selected from the 2000 students | 
ing the highest grades in their st 
100 French orphans have been 1 
happy by the opportunity the Junior 
Cross of America has given them to 
plete their studies in college or I 
The scholarships were granted b 
French Ministry of Education, but} 
were able to avail themselves OL 
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Northern Baptist 
Theological Semina 


Evangelical, Evangelistic, Positive 
Practical, Missionary | 
Baptistic 


PRES. GEO. W. TAFT, D. D._ 


1857 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, ! 


on 
(oe) 
tn 


ly 22, 1920 


ser COhenlogiral Seminary 


Students’ rooms newly fur- 
nished throughout. 


Curriculum outlined to meet 
modern conditions. 


University of Penna. con- 
nection for college men. 


Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships available to worthy 
students. 


Tuition, room-rent, etc., free 
to students. 

Theological Library of 
30,000 volumes. 

Catalog on request, giving 
full information. 


Address 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., Pres. 


CHESTER, PA. 


Main Building 


This new building, which 
will be ready for occupancy 
in August, contains modern 
equipment for library, lec- 
ture-rooms, administration 
and dormitories. 


The metropolitan district 
around San Francisco Bay 
offers opportunity for study 
of social and religious con- 
ditions, and for student 
Service. 


The University of Cali- 
fornia, four blocks away, of- 
fers to divinity students the 
privileges of its library and 
its courses of study. Uni- 
versity courses leading to M. 
A. may be taken in conjunc- 
tion with Divinity School 
work. 


| Standard courses are offered for men preparing for the ministry and special courses for men and women de- 
ying to prepare themselves for other forms of Christian work at home and abroad. 


| This is a young school in a comparatively new and growing section of our country. It is not surprising that 
/osperous churches in important centers on the Pacific Coast should be frequently appealing for leaders trained in 
ntact with the life of the West. 
|, The climate of Berkeley is ideal—never hot and never cold—and, like the intellectual atmosphere, always stimu- 
Ing, 

New term begins Aug. 16th, 1920. 
For catalogue and other information address 


CLAIBORNE M. HILL, President 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California 


ry 
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THE BAPT, 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


Unrivalled Combination of Advantages for the Young Preacher 


I. Location. 

1. In an ideal climate, midway between the long winters of the North and the long summers of the | 
Gulf States: 

Louisville’s health record stands near the top in the list of large cities in the United States. 


2. Within a short distance of the center of population of the United States, and with railroad connec- 
tions to all parts of the South and the country. 
: 
In a metropolitan city, to which great preachers, lecturers, musicians and artists come, affording rare 
opportunities for the student. 


os) 


II. Scholarship. 


The Faculty includes a number of specialists of international reputation in their respective departments. 
The members of the faculty have produced more books than the faculties of all other Southern sem- 
inaries of all denominations. Many of these books have been translated into three to six foreign 
languages. 


; Ill. Practicality. 


The Seminary is famous for training practical and efficient ministers. 


1. In Evancettsm. The school is and ever has been intensely evangelistic. A special course of lectures 
is offered on Evangelism. 


2. In Sunpay ScHoor Pepacocy. Its gradtiates are creating a new era in Sunday School efficiency. 
In Music. A course required for graduation is taught every year. 


3 
4. In Soctotocy. A working knowledge of social conditions in the great modern world is imparted. 


5. In Missions. The course deals with practical and urgent mission problems. ; 
6. In Exocution. Insistence upon proper use of the voice in public speaking, the preacher’s chief 
asset for efficiency. é 


rr 


7. In Sermon Maxine. A mighty factor in a preacher’s success. 


8. Unsurpassed opportunities for practical experience in mission.and social service work in great hos-— 
pitals and many charitable institutions. 


Ne) 


A course in Church Efficiency will be inaugurated next session. 


Pe terror 
¥ 


10. THe WomaAn’s TRAINING SCHOOL affords unexcelled opportunities for the wives of married stu- 
dents. There is a special class for them, with lecture courses which they find of great value. | 


TUITION FREE. EXPENSES MODERATE. é | 

3 

In regard to financial assistance, write to B. PressLey Smitru, Treasurer Students’ Fund. a { 
For catalogue or general information, address E. Y. Mutuins, President. 4 | 
NORTON HALL, LOUISVILLE, KY. # 
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Those Faithful Women 


GAIN all honor to those faithful women! They are six in 
iN every ten of the members of our churches, and their part 
ij the work of the churches is generally far in excess of even 
is larger proportion of their numbers. In home and foreign 
ussion fields they have rendered splendid service, and they were 
pneers in the study of missions and in the publication of 
t_t-books for denominational use. These things are matters 
common knowledge. 

It should be generally understood and appreciated, also, 
iv large a part they have taken in the work of the New 
Vrld Movement. They have been prompt to readjust their 
nthods to the demands of the new denominational organiza- 
1 and have shown in every way a spirit of the most 
/roughgoing cooperation. More than ever will pastors look 


We now for all the work that the movement means in 


| local church, and, as it has always been, he will not look 
(them in vain. 


Rain Could Not Stop Them 


ie of the district workers in the big campaign tells the 
following story of a rainy night: ; 


“T had one of the greatest surprises of my life last Friday 
jht. I arrived in Noblesville about five p. m. on the inter- 
jan. The weather was over-damp—it had rained almost all 
j2rnoon. I was to have met my conveyor at the courthouse, 
) the place was locked up and no man appeared. I ran 
tut through the rain, which was coming down in sheets 
i. driven by the wind. I finally saw my man across the 
jet, hailed him and expressed my opinion that I had better 
1 try to go out to the church, about eight miles; but the 
con was not dampened in his ardor and urged that I 
| We got in the auto and went out about two miles, when 
), spark plugs became drowned out by the torrents of 
41 and the engine went dead. One man braved the storm 
|. went back a half mile to a phone and called a man to 
(1e and drag us in. He tried to take our machine along, 
) the roads were so slippery and the storm so heavy that 
' had to abandon our machine and have him take us on 
(the church. It was nine o’clock, and I had no hope of 
ng any lights in the church. But there were several autos 
landing outside, and I found the basement of the church 
id with happy people surrounding the banquet tables. I 
introduced with a ringing speech and delivered an address 
an enthusiastic crowd of real Christian people, and the 
ce Church is expecting to go over the top and reach her 
ctive.”” 


A Great Day in Emmanuel Church 


EV. CHARLES 0. WRIGHT, a former pastor of the*Em- 
| Manuel Church, Ridgewood, N. J., and now acting as 


ly pastor, writes in glowing terms of Sunday, April 25, 
‘he greatest day in the history of the church. The quota 
he church was $40,000. After a day which had seen the 
lip of teams gathered in the church for the express purpose 
tyraying for God’s help in the work to be done, and then 
‘ig Out on their mission to the people, many of whom had 
‘t praying at home, all came together in the church for 
Onderful climacteric and soul-stirring evening service. The 
icch was filled, and all sat in a nervous tension through 
| startling revelation of the resources of the church told in 
fe and story, until there was revealed on the screen that 
ly Magnificent result of the day’s toil—$46,532. Then the 
le just let themselves go and manifested their pleasure in 
outburst of applause such as has rarely been heard at 
service ever held there. The service was inspiring, and 
jfeel that in it and through it there was the help and 
(sing of our God! Messages of congratulation were re- 
j2d from Dr. Aitchison and Dr. West. Through the week 
‘Ses kept coming in, until on Sunday, May 2, the grand 
Of $52,802.98 was reached. 


An interesting incident was the receipt of a check for 
$2500 from a gentleman in the town, for upon investigation 
it was discovered that this man had never been in the Baptist 
Church and that he was not a member, so far as was known, 
of any church. But he said that he had been engaged in 
business with men who were members of the Baptist Church, 
had constantly done business with members of the Christian 
church, and had always been impressed with their integrity, 
so that he felt constrained to send this check as a token of his 
appreciation of the work of the Christian church. 

Mr. Wright adds: “When it is remembered that eleven 
years ago the total benevolent subscriptions of this church were 
about $200, and that its total benevolences last year, including 
the Victory Campaign, were under $5000, it will be seen that 
the increase in subscriptions is nothing short of stupendous.” 


Another Surprise 


HE following letter was received by Dr. Aitchison from 
A. F. Stickney of Toulon, Il: 


“Our allotment was $31,717—an unachievable amount for 
such a church as Toulon, but with much prayer we were led 
by faith to plunge into it, and the response amazed us as much 
as the allotment. We could hardly understand why. 

“Some instances: One who signed last year for $18.20 now 
gives $1000; another increased his pledge from $5 to $1040; 
another from $39 to $1560; another from $27.04 to $1750; 
another from $52 to $1000; another from $25 to $3000. Then 
these from non-professing Christians: A young married couple 
$200; middle-aged $200; a young man $100; another $466. Who 
ever thought of asking non-Christians to give for missions? 
Last night I wired Director Thomas: ‘$29,125. Out of the 
trenches through the barbed wire.’ My! haven’t we been just 
Mincing with our Master’s work? Well, praise the Lord, if 
the world is partly going wrong, the other part is going God- 
ward by leaps and bounds. 

“Where before so many were just chipping in a dollar or 
two because they were asked, only giving it a passing thought, 
now they are investing enough in it so that they will want 
to know how the work is going.” 


‘The Pepper Boxes” 


HE pepper boxes of the New World Movement is what the 

Philadelphia minute men and women call themselves. 
There is not the slightest doubt that not only in Philadelphia 
but throughout the country this fine organization has put 
abundance of “pep” into the campaign. The Philadelphians 
speak of their meetings as the occasions when they refill the 
pepper boxes. By relation of their experiences in the churches, 
exchange of counsels and prayers, they replenish their stock 
of enthusiasm and go out again to spread their zeal among 
the churches. 


Giving at the Rate of $1,000 a Minute 


HIS comes the City Park Church of Denver, 

Color: 

“The City Park Chureh did not adopt the plan of the 
Board of Promotion in the effort to secure its share of the 
“big campaign” fund, but in order to perform the task quickly 
a large maltese cross outlined on a blackboard was filled in 
with block spaces containing amounts from $20 to $5000. The 
church had been allotted $52,000, but assigned itself the task 
of making it $55,000. 

“The little less than 300 members of our Gideon’s Band 
were too many for the Lord to use, and in order to test our 
faith and compel reliance on him rather than on our own 
plans and efforts, he sent a storm which reduced our Sunday 
morning attendance considerably, leaving us less than 100 
contributors to begin the attack. There was no sound of trum- 
pets or breaking of pitchers, but silently, within fifty minutes, 
the victory was completed. There are likely to be enough 
uncaptured dollars (as yet) to bring up the total to $60,000. 
We are grateful to the Lord for his triumph. 

“At the close of the evening service, two were baptized 


from 


86 


on 


—a student from the Colorado Woman’s College and a young 
business man who began his Christian service by pledging 
$1000 to the New World Movement. Pastor Schoemaker re- 
gards this as one of the happiest occasions in his ministry, 
and the church has never experienced a more Joyous day in 
all of its ten years’ history.” 


A Snapshot 


“ HE was a very attractive young Chinese girl—slight, re- 
i fined, full of a quiet strength and poise. She was just about 
to graduate from an American university and expected to re- 
turn to her own land. For two successive years she had won 
the all-Chinese student oratorical prize, taking it way from 
men as well as from other girls. There was real power within 
that slender little personality. 

What did she propose to do, upon her return to China, with 
her university training and her several years of experience 
abroad? Quietly she stated it. It was to organize the students 
in all the schools and colleges of China to fight the liquor traf- 
fic; for she knew a fact which few Americans know, namely, 
that as prohibition advances in America, the liquor interests 
are forcing their hideous business in upon China just as she 
is finishing her splendid fight to free herself from opium. 

The hope of China is in her educated Christian youth. It 
was the students of China who recently organized a boycott 
against Japanese goods as the only adequate protest against 
the high-handed, grasping policy of Japan toward China; and 
so it is to the students that this little Frances Willard of China 
is going, to build a defense for her country against the dangers 
and horrors of the liquor traffic. She is ably supported by an 
organization of Chinese students in this country, but over there 
the whole work rests upon her slender shoulders. She will 
travel from school to school, from college to college, inspiring 
and organizing the students to fight this evil thing which would 
destroy their people. It is a herculean task, but she is doing 
it in God’s strength, and she will succeed. 

Do you want to know where this quiet girl came from? 
Ten years ago a missionary found her in a heathen village, 
trained somewhat by her father in Chinese classics, but ignorant 
of aught else. In these ten years she has gotten an education 
from the primary up through an American university, and she 
has become a devoted Christian, giving her life in service to 
her country. 

There are millions of able girls who need but the oppor- 
tunity to show their power. There are other millions of boys 
equally able and capable of equal devotion to their country and 
the world. It is to open wider the door of Christian opportu- 
nity to these boys and girls who are the hope of China that we 
have been giving and pledging our money in this campaign. 


Notes on the Southern Baptist Convention 


HE following notes on the Southern Baptist Convention, 

which met in Washington, D. C., May 12-18, have been 
furnished us by Dr. George E. Burlingame. We shall expect to 
present a more detailed interpretation in the next issue, at the 
conclusion of the convention. 

The number of registered delegates was 8261, and there 
were besides thousands of visitors. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., was chosen for the next meeting, be- 
ginning on May 11, 1921. A motion for a later date was voted 
down. ; 

Dr. J. B. Gambrell was reélected president for a fourth 
term. 

Rev. W. C. James, pastor of the Grove Avenue Church, 
Richmond, Va., was elected corresponding secretary of the edu- 
cation board. 

The total report pledged on the Seventy-five Million Cam- 
paign is $92,630,933, of which the sum of $12,239,827 has already 
been paid. 

Dr. J. B. Gambrell and Pres. E. Y. Mullins were appointed 
a commission to visit Baptists all over the world, especially in 
Europe, to assure and encourage the brethren. 

The convention voted to reject in its publications the term 
“religious education,” using instead the words “Christian educa- 
tion.” 

The Home Board was authorized to erect a hospital at New 
Orleans, costing $1,500,000, provided the city and state are 
ready to cooperate. 

A committee on future program was unanimously voted, 


THE BAPS 


consisting of L. R. Scarboro, chairman, Geo. W. Truet 
W. McDaniel, C. W. Daniel, Allan Fort, M. E. Dodd, O. L. He 
Len G. Broughton, the secretaries of the convention boards, 
state secretaries, the president and secretary of the Wom’ 
Missionary Union. 
of three laymen, were added. This committee is to oper hy 
quarters in Nashville, and the expenses of its work are | 
taken from the seventy-five million fund. 
this committee corresponds to the Board of Promotion of } 
Northern Convention. 

“ The Sunday-school Board reported a program for deve 
ing the B. Y. P. U. along lines which practically make it, 
life enlistment agency of the convention. Each year a prog 
for the B. Y. P. U. will be provided, setting forth the ele 
of the ministry, the mission fields, and other forms of sen 
This was unanimously adopted after an address by } 
Mullins. 

On Saturday afternoon there ‘was held an impressive 
ice to dedicate the site of the Roger Williams Memorial} 
Sixteenth Avenue and Columbia Road. Dr. R. 8. MacAr 
offered the invocation, and there were addresses by §& 
Josephus Daniels, Dr. J. B. Gambrell and Pres. W. J. McGlot) 
of Furman University. 

On Saturday morning Wayne B. Wheeler and Commissi| 
J. F. Kramer spoke on prohibition. The convention gave, 
Wheeler a great ovation. P 


A Christian an Paper -— | 


peas expectations are that the American Chri 
Daily, which is to be published in Chicago, but whict 
pects to find subscribers all over the country, will mak 
appearance in January. To establish a daily paper of. 
ordinary kind in Chicago under present conditions woul: 
fclly, but it is believed that there is such a demand for ap 
paper which will present all the essential news from dal 
day, free from the slush and trash which many editors } 
to think necessary, and which has for its great motel 
promotion of Protestant Christianity, that the proposed y 
will be a success from the start. The number of subscrip) 
received will show whether Christian people are really Sil: 
in the protests they have made against existing newspé 
and in their expressed desire for something which will) 
mote and not cenflict with their Christian ideals. , 


A Correction 1 


1s Tur Baptist of April 3 the following statement app 
in the department of the New World Movement: y- 


“The report is current that the Southern Baptists r 
their fund of $75,000,000 for three-fourths of 1 per cent. | 
is not correct, according to the statement of the general () 
tor. The three-fourths of 1 per cent, of which report is ? 
in the press, covered only the expense of the central | 
with the printing and general expenses for the six m 
period. It did not cover the expenses of all the state 0} 
which were not charged up to the fund.” |) 

Concerning this, Dr. L. R. Scarborough, general dir! 
of the campaign, writes under date of April 26: ‘ 


“I wish to state that this statement is incorrect. ! 
total expense of our campaign was composed of two ite 
$273,000, covering the total expense of my central office! 
$415,157, covering the total expense of all the state 0 
which makes $688,157.. This covers every item of ex 
charged to the Seventy-five Million Campaign up to De 
after our campaign was over. The total amount pledgec 
ninety million. Now you can see by a little figuring tha! 
total expense—central office and state offices—was @ 
three-fourths of 1 per cent.” = i 


* * * 


“ 


C. T. B. Goodspeed, chairman of the finance committ 
the Hyde Park Church, Chicago, sends us this corre. 


“Tye Baptist of May 15 says on page 544 that the } 
Park Church in the course of the $100,000,000 Campaign’ 
creases its offerings from $25,000 to $75,000 per year fo 
rent expenses and from $10,000 to $50,000 a year for be 
lences.’ The last statement is true, but as to current ex 
the fact is that whereas we have spent in the last three 
an average of a little more than $19,000 annually, the bud 
the coming year, adopted after the triumphant close 0 
local campaign, calls for the expenditure for current ex 
of a little less than $21,000.” - 
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' The Schools and the Faith 


r\HE New World Movement has brought about 
a new interest on the part of the mass of our 
fople in the Baptist schools and colleges of the 
‘rth. In some quarters this interest shows itself 
suspicion. In others, its manifestation is a 
irit of inquiry. In yet others, the attitude is one 
awakened loyalty. But nobody is now indifferent 
these schools and the happenings in them. 

So long as individuals or groups of churches 
ve to these institutions, designating their gifts 
: particular purposes, the schools seemed more 
| less apart from the multitude. Now that a por- 
'n of every man’s gift, whether that be large or 
sall, is, unless otherwise designated, going to 
»se schools and colleges, they are brought closer 
him and he to them. And men who never before 
ve thought to the matter are asking, ‘‘ What man- 


i of schools are these, and what are they teach- 
es 


_ From time to time in the future answers to this 
uiry must come. Reports from many of our col- 
‘es seem to indicate that there is in them a grow- 
: Christian and denominational consciousness, a 
“sh determination to see that the students are 
rounded with Christian influences. We trust 
it this tendency is to become even stronger. Bap- 
t parents in the future are going to check up on 
Ss matter more closely than before. 
Our theological institutions are included in this 
iv interest. To demand of them a formal, de- 
led statement of belief is not in accord with 
/ptist practice. Creeds have never been in great 
vor among us, especially when these have been 
ff and unyielding and expressed in philosophical 
her than in Biblical terms. But, on the other 
1ad, the present situation in the churches of the 
‘rth demands that in some way these schools, if 
3sible, convince their constituency that they are 
ie to the fundamentals on which Baptist churches 
ive always been builded. It is not by accident 
ne, nor because they offer quicker preparation, 
lit various training schools are crowded with stu- 
its while the regular seminaries are compelled 
(seek men, and find them in small numbers. It 
‘also because of the attitude of suspicion in re- 
'd to the seminaries which is so general in sec- 
ins of the North, and which has perhaps been 
vefully cultivated. The obligation rests upon the 
titutions to which we give our money to show 
their fruits that they stand in the splendid Bap- 
i tradition. 

'e do not share the fears of some of the breth- 
‘Yegarding our schools. We know too well the 
jendid Christian spirit of many of the teachers 
1 the loyalty of professors to Christ and to our 


Baptist churches. We, therefore, are the more 
urgent that our schools shall not turn carelessly 
or scornfully from the present criticism and in- 
quiry, but shall meet it generously and openly. A 
policy of honest frankness, the manifestation of 
strong devotion to Christ’s cause as that is ex- 
pressed in the Baptist churches, are among the 
great needs of the hour, both on the part of our 
schools and teachers, and also on the part of North- 
ern Baptists generally. The spirit of fair play 
must be shown on both sides. The same frankness 
and willingness to submit to inquiry which we de- 
mand of our schools we shall demand of churches 
and groups of Christian men and women. 


A Great Veto 


4 Pela bluff of those who have been attempting to 
bring about nullification of the 18th amend- 
ment by state legislation has been well exposed 
by Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts in his veto 
of the bill for 2.75 beer. The legislature may have 
been unintentionally deceived as to the significance 
of the bill, but it was certainly deceived, and lent 
itself to an effort to defy the constitutional powers 
of the federal government. Some of the essential 
statements in the veto are these: 


There is a little satisfaction in attempting to deceive our- 
selves. There is grave danger in attempting to deceive the 
people. If this act were placed on the statute books of this 
commonwealth today it would provide no beer for the people. 
No one would dare act upon it, or if anyone did he would 
certainly be charged with crime. Similar laws in other states 
are to date ineffective. I am opposed to the practice of a 
legislative deception. It is better to proceed with candor. 
* * * 

When I took office I gave an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States. That Constitution and the 
laws of Congress are declared to be the supreme law of the 
land. It may be that the eighteenth amendment and the 
act under it are one or both void. So far as any court has 
decided, I understand the amendment has been sustained. 
They have been before the Supreme Court for some time, 
where up to now they both stand as law. That which the 
court hesitated to decide I shall not hasten to declare. It 
would be extremely improper to undertake to influence that 
decision by the action of the law-making power of Massachu- 
setts. Do not anticipate it, await it. My oath was not to 
take a chance on the Constitution, it was to support tt. 
When the proponents of this measure do not intend to jeop- 
ardize thew safety by acting under it, why should I jeopard- 
ize my oath by approving it? * * * 

The authority of the law is questioned in these days all 
too much. The binding obligation of obedience against per- 
sonal desire is denied in many quarters. If these doctrines 
prevail all organized government, all liberty, all security are 
at an end. Force alone will prevail. Can those entrusted 
with the gravest authority set an example save that of the 
sternest obedience to law? Can Massachusetts afford to take 
any position which may turn out to be, or which can any- 
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_ where be interpreted to be, an act of nullification?* * * 
The Massachusetts method of determining the authority of 
the law ought always to be by litigation and never by nulli- 
fication. 

The friends of law and order everywhere will 
thank Governor Coolidge for his plain and cour- 
ageous speaking in favor of law and order. They 
will be inclined to agree with the verdict of the 
Boston Transcript, which said editorially : 

The magnificent directness, the very eloquent plainness 
of speech of the governor’s veto message will go all over the 
country. No timid or deceiving press outside the state can 
suppress or belittle it. It is a unique document, and far 
too good reading to be overlooked. It will make its way. 
It will commend Calvin Coolidge once more to the people 
of all the United States as a man “incorruptible and fear- 
less,” who in a public emergency acts, and acts instantly, on 
a New England conscience guided by a clear New England 


brain. 
Have You a Thriller? 


OUR chureh did great things in the financial 

campaign. Its story is as interesting as the 
other thrilling stories which are coming in from 
day to day. You ought to tell about it. Other 
churches will be quickened by the knowledge. 
Write out the essential facts now and send them 
to us in the next mail. 

From now until the Buffalo convention we shall 
set aside one or more pages each week for brief 
reports from churches and individuals concerning 
the spiritual values of the New World Movement 
campaign. We are as anxious to hear from the 
small churches as from the large. Your story may 
prove to be the best of all. It will be a great in- 
spiration to our Baptist people generally to have 
all these things known. 

Will you help? If so, do it now! 


Carry On 


INiege eee need pretend that he is not somewhat 
disappointed in the immediate results of the 
great drive for funds. To have secured within the 
week the entire sum asked for would have been a 
notable achievement and would have thrilled the 
denomination. Moreover; one can keep on driving 
mes a drive is over, but a part of the zest has been 
ost. 

All this we recognize. But that does not mean 
that we will now sit down and fold our hands and 
say, ‘‘Isn’t it too bad that we failed.’’ In the first 
place, we have not failed. Read what Dr. Franklin 
has to say in this issue, and see: how notably we 
have already succeeded. And in the second place, 
we have only just begun to fight. The denomina- 
tion whieh has so splendidly set its hand to the 
plow is not going to turn back. We shall reach 
an approximate goal within a few weeks, and we 
shall reach our final goal in the months ahead. A 
part of our present duty is to believe in victory 
and to plan for victory. 

There are individuals and churches which have 
pledged all that can possibly be asked of them. 
They should not be asked to give more. But there 
are others who either have not participated or 
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who have not begun to do their best. Their hour : 
now come. While all others are carrying on, an 
are putting in the extra effort which is possibl 
these churches and people have before them a Wo! 
derful opportunity for rallying to the magnifier 
program which the churches, in the great dem 
eratic meeting at Denver, so enthusiastical) 
adopted. There should be no slackers in such 
campaign. And there should be none which do ni 
give of the best that is in them. The present 0) 
portunity is not one which will come every year. 


The Perils of Peace 


URING the nineteen months in which Amer 
D ean soldiers were fighting in France, 220 me. 
women and children were killed every day by acc 
dents in the United States. That is almost five f: 
every state in the union every day in the year. 

The total was 126,000 deaths from accident 
peaceful America. Of these deaths, 30,000 we 
due to industrial accidents. The other 91,000 pe 
sons were killed on the railroads, by street cars, | 
automobiles, in elevators, and by other simil’ 
causes. : 

The toll of young life was very large, no le! 
than 25,000 children being numbered among tho: 
killed by other than industrial accidents. 

Peace, it would seem, is more perilous thi 
war. The men who went to France were safer thi 
those people whom they left behind. They kpe 
where their enemy was: the people at home we 
mostly taken unawares. i 

What percentage of these accidents might ha 
been prevented? Men who are accustomed to 
careful estimating figure that every three out | 
four could have been prevented. The lack of ca: 
tion is sometimes on the part of the person kill 
and sometimes on the part of the man or men 
charge of the car or automobile or elevator or oth 
agency through which death came. Education 
needed for both groups. Various attempts ha: 
been made. We have had our ‘‘safety first’’ ca’ 
paigns. But the end sought has not been obtain 
Further and persistent work is needed. a 

While we are talking about the sacredness ! 
human life, we may well as Christians take n¢€ 
of this daily waste of life. Any measures whi 
will make life safer, especially for the childri 
are certainly legitimate and desirable things to‘ 
backed by Christian people. ¥ 


* * * 


Perhaps it is nobody’s business if a popu! 
story writer and her musical husband pre} 
to live apart, in separate studios, and only 0¢} 
sionally visit each other. But when the people 
question ascribe to this separate manner of | 
their happiness in the married state, and speak 
‘‘the unhappy lot of the wife who must breaktf 
with her husband seven mornings in the wee 
and of the husband who may devote himself 
‘Cany one of a half dozen legitimate pursuits W! 
out coming home to a nagging wife who eithe 
in a tantrum or in tears, who either upbraids “ 
for brutal selfishness or sobs that one has cea’ 
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\love her,’’ then the matter does become other 
ple’s business. For the statement not only be- 
ys misinformation, but is a gross libel on those 
ost innumerable American homes in which hus- 
nds and wives live together in peace and affec- 
n, and in which children are born and grow up 
be the strength of the nation’s tomorrow. 
ierica is full of homes which are a constant joy 
all those fortunate enough to live in them. | 
* * * 


‘Just as we go to press, there comes to us from 
| chairman of the Brooklyn committee a copy of 
ie call to a conference of Northern Baptists on 
,damentals of our faith, to be held in Buffalo, 
vaware Avenue Baptist Church, June 21-22.” 
ie believe,’’ this call says, ‘‘that there rests upon 
as Baptists an immediate and urgent duty to 
Late, reaffirm and reemphasize the funda- 
tals of our New Testament faith.’’ We have 
ned our forms in order to insert this mention, 
| Shall expect next week to publish the eall in 
, together with the list of signatures attached, 
the proposed program. So significant a move- 
at should have the attention of all our people. 

The great family of Tur Baptist unite with all 
se Others who have during these recent weeks 
inded their sincere sympathy to Dr. Curtis Lee 
7s in the death of his wife. Every heart bears 
wn sorrow, being comforted with that comfort 
ah comes only from above, but there is always 
in knowing that others sorrow also, and would 
ly, were that possible, assume a portion of the 
len. This solemn joy belongs to our brother 
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The Continuation 


) EPORTS still continue to come from all states in- 
creasing the totals of our $100,000,000 Campaign. 
|v In many states less than 50 per cent of the churches 
jmade any report as yet, preferring to wait until they can 
't their full quota before making any report at all. We 
lot know exactly how much money has been subscribed 
i the printed report-forms, distributed to the churches 
(gh the state offices, have been filled out by all the 
hes and tabulated at the state and national offices. 
nding the tabulation of these reports, work through- 
ll the states is going forward energetically and in a 
of devoted optimism. There seems to be not the 
‘est doubt in the mind of any man or woman who has 
‘0se contact with the splendid achievement of the past 
eeks that the full hundred million dollars will be sub- 
id and paid. 
ae whole problem before us now is to give every Baptist 
{2 and every Baptist individual the full information 
ing the hundred million dollar program. In this plan 
(is Our ally. There has not yet been time for many 
{aes to understand clearly what the Hundred Million 
> Campaign is; how the allotments to the churches are 
4 t0 their regular apportionments; how the Board of 
tion has been called into existence by the denomina- 


jad for what purpose ; and the significance of the pres- 
portunity. 


. a Se eee 
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during these weeks, for there are multitudes who 
have looked toward him with Sympathy and a desire 
to help. 

At the present moment Mexico is again in tur- 
moil, although the latest revolution, which has been 
singularly bloodless, seems to be on the high road 
to complete success. The new administration as- 
serts that one cardinal feature of its policy will be 
to develop friendly relations with the United 
States. One cannot be too sanguine, and yet the 
very statement gives a little hope. Possibly the 
time will be opportune for the United States to 
show friendship for Mexico, not by stationing a 
big army along the border, but by assisting Mexico 
in developing schools, in solving her land problem, 
and in finding a pure religious faith, which are her 
greatest needs. 

During the last few years there has been a great 
deal of rather loose talk regarding the doctrinal 
unsoundness of ministers in the field of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Asa result there has been 
a certain restlessness on the part of preachers and 
churches. We are glad that this whole discussion 
seems now to be coming to a head. HKiverything 
will go along better when the air has been cleared. 
In our opinion, the great majority of our Northern 
ministers are true in heart and word to the faith 
of the Lord Jesus. Hvery real test will demon- 
strate this. The great caution we feel to be neces- 
sary is that in making tests we do not violate the 
great principle of religious liberty for which 
Baptists have always stood and which has been a 
portion of their power. 


of the Campaign 


BYajenye ALTCHISON 


Our purpose now must be to give every Baptist and 
every Baptist church an opportunity to understand and ac- 
cept its share of the responsibility. The initiative now must 
be placed largely on the hearts of those churches which have 
not gone over the top. The churches which have gone over 
the top have set standards of which the whole denomination 


may be proud, for they are new standards in denominational 
giving. 


N every state now there is already a considerable honor 

roll of the churches which have gone over the top. 
Every other church will want to be added to that list just 
as soon as it is possible for it to achieve the goal. The 
pastors and the men and women in the churches which have 
gone over the top will be glad to go to any churches which 
desire them to tell such churches how it was done and of 
the spiritual blessing that has come to them because of their 
efforts. 

The Board of Promotion wishes to express its most 
earnest appreciation to those churches which have done their 
utmost with such a splendid spirit of devotion. There is 
not one word of criticism for those churches which have 
not yet gone over the top. There is rather for them a word 
of hope and encouragement. During the weeks remaining 
before we gather at Buffalo, many additional churches will 
be able to report their full allotment raised. 
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Humanizing Theological Education 


By MILTON G. EVANS 


ASCINATING and instructive is the study of catalogues 
of theological schools. In them can be traced changes 
in method and purpose of religious education. They 
disclose the trend of history in freeing theological 

thinkers from bondage to their own creations. 

The older theological curricula were built upon contem- 
porary theories of education. The Catholic Church heired its 
conception from the Greek and the Roman. The individual 
was a means to an end, and the end was the welfare of the 
state. But the state was an Athenian democracy or a Roman 
republic. Both democracy and republic presupposed the in- 
evitable inequality of men. Only the privileged, the rich, the 
ruler, should be educated, for they alone could serve the state 
—that is, guarantee the permanence of privileged classes. 
When the church supplanted the state as the social end, edu- 
cation was for the priest and the priest only. The laity was 
expected to accept the ready-made opinions of prelates. The 
individual was educated not because he was human, but be- 
cause he was a potential priest. He must maintain the privi- 
leges of the social order of which he was a member. 

The Renaissance humanized Catholic education by intro- 
ducing the ancient world of Greece and Rome; romanticism 
humanized it still more by introducing the fresh, vigorous 
and virile elements of chivalry and song of the recent world 
of Teuton and Celt. Greek, Italian, French and German came 
to know themselves as human, as having rights in and of: 
themselves, not as priests or tools of priests. Although Prot- 
estant reformation emphasized the worth of the individual, 
it heired a theory of education that tended to negative the 
emphasis. Indeed, both Lutheran and Reformed, in opposi- 
tion to Catholic, construed the church through theology, and 
so exalted the moral rather than the ecclesiastical, but they 
became so engrossed in doctrine and dogma as to make a 
system of theology a practical synonym for the church. If 
to the Catholic, rejection of the church merited penalty now 
and hereafter, to Protestant scholasticism also, rejection of 
orthodox beliefs merited present and future condemnation. 
The result was that theological education was for the defense 
of the faith, the perpetuation of Prostentanism as it then ex- 
isted. The aim was to save the faith rather than save the 
world. It was the business of schools to teach theological 
subjects in order to multiply adherents to this or that creed. 
Nevertheless, the Protestant curricula were more human than 
the Catholic, because they appealed to human reason and 
conscience as well as to the authority of the past. They recog- 
nized the human right to ask questions and expect an answer 
worthy of a cultivated intellect and a pure heart. 

The theology of the sixteenth century was hard and nar- 
row because it was formulated in a hard and narrow world. 
Western Christiandom was hard-hearted. It hated Moham- 
medanism as the Antichrist; it was shedding blood in its 
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own household of faith; it had low estimates of childh 
and womanhood. Human slavery was a matter of cow 
But there were pietists; hence, hope for Europe. j 
It was a narrow world. It had but recently discoye 
America and touched India. It did not know the hist 
of India or of China. Its recovery of the classics had b 
too recent to acquire adequate knowledge of facts disclo 
by Greek historians. But discovery and exploration ‘quic 
widened the European horizon. Populous India became 
rope’s neighbor. The neighbor was in need of Europe’s li 
The Protestant missionary was born. “The gospel was wor 
of all acceptation.” Theology became anthropological in m 
than one sense. a 
About the middle of the nineteenth century, ancient ( 
lizations arose from their tombs. Assyrians, Babylonii: 
Hittites, Egyptians, Sumerians crowd into human populat 
Livingstone introduced the millions of central Africa, ! 
human race became marvelously interesting. 7. 
Individual men came to their rights. The human } 
was studied in its infancy, adolescence and maturity, A 
education came as if by magic. Man in his growth f 
birth to death became marvelously interesting. | 
Theological curricula could not but be affected. T: 
reflect the human interest quickened everywhere. Emph 
has been shifted from the instrument of salvation to 
object. The gospel is worthy of all acceptation because 1) 
is capable of receiving it and living it. Experiments in 
sions have demonstrated this. Experiments likewise 1} 
shown the possibility of more rapid Christianization of 
world, if God’s laws as disclosed in psychology, sociology 
in philosophy of history be obeyed. Hence, recent theolo: 
education completes the doctrinal work of the Protestant 
formation. Faith as the subjective condition of salvatio: 
accepted as a Protestant truism; Christ, the object of 
faith, has found new emphasis. Historical criticism has 
incarnated him afresh in the modern world. This has hur) 
ized theology, because to know the human Christ is to k! 
the God Christ knew. W 
Theology has become humanized, too, because the m¢ 
now is to save the world, not to save a doctrine or a ort 
Compassion and grace are the dominant notes of the 
pel. Hence, today theological schools are not citadels for 
defense of the faith so much as training camps for the i 
itual conquest of the world. Polemics have given plac 
eirenics. Now the art of teaching is to teach persons, 
subjects. Both person and subject are valued for what | 
can do in transforming character in every man everyw 
Hence, education conserves the moral and intellectual | 
dom of students that they may become creative centers 
new moral and intellectual power. e 
Chester, Pa. 
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BISHOP of the Methodist Church once said that so many 
preachers have taken such undue advantage of the 
scriptural statement, “Open your mouth and the Lord 
will fill it,” that the Lord has revised it so as to read, 

/ your mouth and the Lord will open it.” The recognition 

e need of trained Christian leaders in no sense expresses 

ack of faith in the spirit of God as the absolutely necessary 

tual dynamic for the work to which Christian men and 
jen are called as ministers and missionaries. There should 

) confusion on this point. Many a time the church has dis- 

ved that the greater the faith in God, the greater the dili- 

» to perfect by study and use the talents with which men 

ndowed. The profounder the experience of having been 

i into the ministry, the greater the humility that drives 

;to make the most of the personality dedicated to God and 

jprvice. Indifference to training may indicate a lack of seri- 

ss Tespecting the call. Those who have done great 
without adequate preparation have been most in- 
it advocates of training for men and women who 
se to become ministers or missionaries. Spurgeon 

Moody had not the training of college and seminary, 
each established educational institutions to serve 
jucating men and women for their special tasks. 

ort is an exceptional demand for the training of 


oreign-speaking leaders, for they come to our shores 
jailiar with our language, history and ideals, social 
jeligious, except in rare instances. The call for schools 
lizing in this particular field is even greater than 
-emand for special schools for our native born, edu- 
in the American schools and environment. Can any- 
j be more self-evident than this? We find ourselves 
ynted with a tremendous challenge in the millions of 


eS of the newer immigration, Poles, Russians, 
nians, Slovaks, Rumanians, Hungarians, Italians, 
thers. 


hen, again, when these earnest people find that free- 
ivhich sO many have never had because of ecclesiasti- 
;tocracy, they are apt to go to the extreme of spiritual 
ee: What has happened in Russia in the political 
* can happen in many of these foreign groups in our 
y in the religious experience. The pendulum is 
} able to take anything but extreme positions. The 
ned, undisciplined, inexperienced Christian who has found 
) Joy in the liberty of the children of God is in danger of 
ing a self-appointed pope in religious matters. He readily 
for himself an omniscience which he assumes comes 
30d direct, but which is actually that sort of infallibility 
ourishes so astonishingly in an atmosphere of ignorance. 


st be helped to become a learner, a disciple. This process 
cation will help him to acquire more of that rare fruit, 


ity. He will in this same process discover that God has 


-come somewhat 


| 


to man in terms of human experience. 
€ measure of the larger Christian, he learns to interpret 


‘vith other Christians as well as with him. He will there- 


more ready to learn of God as He has 
As he grows 


id the life of the Christian in the light of all that God 
ealed and man has discovered. 
it is a denominational task to evangelize and help the 


er in America to find his place as a contributor to the 
tal of our American life, then it is a denominational task 
‘€ provision for the traning of those who should become 


in our churches and missions, using a foreign tongue 
as its use may be of service in winning and in training 


‘ho have come to make their home among us. We have in 


uré accepted our responsibility to evangelize, but we 
id nd plans adequate for the training of men to do the 


“leadership. We have felt the need, but have permitted 
/ Men to shift for themselves in the matter of schools. 


! 


| 


mevican Baptist Home Mission Society has for many 
yreen carrying on work among the newer immigrants. 
rk has prospered to such an extent that further progress 
ed in case more and better trained men could be secured. 
aller schools in Chicago, Cleveland, Brooklyn and New 
Veet adequate equipment and, in the main, with a 
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The Training of F oreign-Speaking Leaders 


By FRANK L. ANDERSON 


faculty on part time, in spite of all these deficiences have given 
splendid men the opportunity to secure some training for their 
work as pastors and missionaries. These smaller beginnings 
were but experiments looking towards great expansion later. The 
Home Mission Society, after conference with the representa- 
tives of the foreign-speaking Baptist churches and city mission 
superintendents, has decided to establish one school with build- 
ings for school and dormitory purposes and a faculty of the best 
possible training and experience, foreign speaking and native, 
that can be secured. No other denomination has so comprehen- 
Sive a plan for this educational enterprise as the one adopted 
by the Baptist Home Mission Society. 

The courses of study will be adapted to the student’s need 
as pastor or missionary. He will have thorough training in the 
language of the people to whom he expects to minister. This 
will involve the study of their history and literature. He will 
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learn to use the Bible in the Same language, for the course will 
expect him to know how to use the scriptures for preaching, 
teaching and personal work. Then, too, the student will learn 
how to instruct his people in a systematic way in its great Chris- 
tian fundamentals in his mother’s tongue, Every student will 
throughout his course study and practice the English language 
so that he can, before he is graduated, be able to speak and 
write it correctly. In fact, in most cases he should be able to 
preach in it. He will read and study the Bible in English, church 
and general history, and the great Christian doctrines, so that 
he can become a pastor able to use two languages in his work. 
He has come here to take his place as an American citizen. 
That means that the school should provide courses in American 
history, literature and government. In this way he can help to 
interpret our American life to his own people as well as help 
in making known to the native Americans the contribution 
which his people can make to the life of our country. This 
leader will be trained, then, to become an interpreter of his 
people as well as of the people to whom he and his have come to 
make their home. 

Every student will have training by study and practice in 
the leadership of his church in religious education, evangelism, 
missionary education and giving of life and money, and in the 
larger life of the community in which the church may find 
itself. 

In all and through all the school will be permeated with the 
spirit of Christ for whom the school will be established and 
for whom the students will go out to serve in unquestioning 
loyalty and devotion. Each student will become a Christian 
American fitted to help many of his own people to follow him 
into that larger and fuller life. 

Chicago, I]. 


Limited Training 


Are We as a Denomination Furnishing Adequate Opportunity 
for Training to Men Who Are To Enter the Ministry but Who 
Cannot Take the Full College and Seminary Courses? ; 


of Bible and missionary training schools during the 

past decade would indicate the need for such schools. 

It is probably true that the rapid growth in this di- 
rection is due to several things, chief of which are the tendency 
in human nature to follow the line of least resistance and cut 
ecross instead of going around; and the fear which many good 
people have of what is called the destructive teachings of col- 
leges, universities and theological seminaries. But allowing 
for these motives in taking many young people to Bible and 
missionary training schools, it is still a fact that many of the 
students in such schools are too mature to take the full college 
and seminary course in order to prepare for the Christian 
ministry. They are young men who have heard the call to 
preach after being settled in business or on the farm, with a 
wife and one or two small children to support; or they are 
mature young men whose early education was neglected and 
who are now too old to begin with a high-school course in 
preparation for college and theological seminary; or they may 
be young men for whom such a course as a good Bible school 
gives would do more than college and seminary training could 
accomplish. 

For these three types of students for the ministry, the 
denomination is doing essentially nothing. The academies, col- 
ieges and theological seminaries are organized to serve only the 
man who wishes to secure a liberal education with the scholastic 
degrees attached. There is no place in them for the man who 
seeks Bible training for preaching and practical training for 
pastorial work. In fact, in some of our academies and colleges 
the Bible is not even a required study, and the demands of 
other things due to the necessity of meeting prevailing educa- 
tional standards have almost crowded systematic Bible study 
out of the curriculum. Hence the necessity of reorganizing our 
denominational college curricula, and making adequate provision 
for the religious education of all the students and special pro- 
vision for the training of men for the gospel ministry who can- 
not take the full college course. This shorter training for the 
Christian ministry for men who are unable to take the full 
course should be given in our colleges. Colgate University is 
at present making an attempt to meet the demand by giving a 
course which combines liberal arts with theology in such a 
way that a man beginning with a high-school disploma may be 
graduated in four years with the degree of bachelor of theology. 
This shortens regular ministerial training by three years, but 
still makes it too long for the types of men considered 
here. 

Baptist colleges must be so organized in the future as to 
provide a thorough course for both men and women which 
will prepare them for ministering in a sane and practical way 
both at home and abroad. This course should be given under 
the direction of experts who know how to intensify educational 
processes and get the most out of the shortest time. It should 
consist of fundamental academic training together with the 
mastery of the English Bible and with intimate knowledge of 
the best methods of organized Christian thought and service. 
There should be training in public speaking together with the 
elements of voice culture. Business principles and practices 
should have a part in the course of study. But, above all, the 
spirit of the student should be constantly nurtured in a warm 
Christian missionary atmosphere and his soul fed daily upon 
Christ, the living Word of God. Short-course students in Baptist 
colleges taking training for the ministry after this fashion, and 
working out in the school of experience what they are taught 
in the college under the direction of inspirational leaders who 
believe in evangelism, missions and the development of our 
churches in spiritual power, will prove that the Baptist de- 
nomination is furnishing adequate opportunity for the training 
of men for the ministry who cannot take the full college and 
seminary course. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


he unprecedented increase in the student enrolment 
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| writing on the above question, some facts gathered fry 
recent surveys and from statements made by field sec 
taries are noted. = 
“The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society asks 
more than 600 new workers during the next four years. Of the 
about 40 per cent are to be men. : 
Home, state and city mission secretaries as well as p 
committees are canvassing our theological seminaries and sear} 
ing far and wide for ministers who are clean in character ¢ 
give some indication of rendering efficient service. The need is) 
urgent and the supply so inadequate that they are going) 
the Southland and to Canada for men. They even call fr 
school men who have not completed their courses. * 
The last Baptist Year Book, in the lists of ministers, }; 
more names in the columns of the “deceased” than in the 4. 
umns of the “ordained.” = | 
Approximate figures from several of the leading denomi- 
tions indicate that the schools of any one of these denomi, 
tions furnish about 80 per cent of the trained ministers yw 
enter that denomination’s service, that schools of other deni} 
inations furnish about 10 per cent, and that other schools {} 
nish the remaining 10 per cent. Our major source of sup! 
for trained workers has been from Baptist schools. | 
State universities and secular schools are furnishing so} 
medical missionaries, industrial and other technical worki 
but are giving few men to the regular ministry. More Dl 
abandon their purpose of studying for the ministry than en 
the ministry from these sources. An alarming tendency ‘s 
recently been noted in the fact that the same thing is becom: 
more marked in our denominational schools. Very few recr 
enter the ministry while in college. » 2 
There are less than 400 Baptist ministerial students in | 
Baptist theological seminaries of the Northern Baptist cont) 
tion. There are about 250 ministerial students in the Bap) 
colleges—only about enough to supply the numerical dema | 
of foreign missions. There are about 230 women and meni 
the various training schools. There are 115 seniors in | 
theological seminaries, a few of whom will take post-gradv‘ 
work and many of whom will change from student pastoris 
to larger churches. It is doubted if more than fifty or sixty | 
ditional fields will be supplied by these new recruits. H} 
school and preparatory school students are not mentioned 
immediate sources of supply, for most of them will have {| 
or more years of additional training. Post-graduate students 
not mentioned because about as many ministers leave ac 
service for post-graduate work as enter active service 4! 
post-graduate work. . | 
Undenominational Bible institutes have a large numbel) 
Baptist students in attendance. It is hard to determine § 
number who expect to devote their whole life to Chrisit 
service. Inquiries made of many schools indicate that the! 
proximate number is between 300 and 400. This does not ti 
into account evening classes and institute courses extent! 
over a few days or weeks. The Baptist students give as tll 
reasons for attending these Bible institutes the following: | 
time for preparation is much shorter than that required by! 
college and seminary. The theology is more biblical and thé 
stitutes are true to the great fundamentals, whereas many ‘ 
inaries are looked upon with suspicion. The courses are 2 
practical and less theoretical. The preparatory courses of m! 
of our Baptist colleges have been abandoned in the last 
years, so that the former door of educational opportunit; 
closed. The advanced standards of many theological semina’ 
admit only college graduates. Former courses for non-col! 
men have been abandoned. Theories can be made as t0 
validity and real worth of these arguments. The students | 
these reasons and act accordingly. An increasing numbe? 
college and university graduates are attending these institt 
giving as a reason the positive theology and practical nat 
the work. Many institute students, both graduates an 
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uates, enter the ministry or missionary service without fur- 
biblical or theological training and without any specific 
ist training. 

e above facts indicate that the ministerial and missionary 
xe of supply in all schools, including undenominational in- 
jtes, is pitifully inadequate. The first thing to be done is 
present the facts that an aroused-church sees the need. The 
ud thing to be done is to pray the Lord of the harvest to 
3t forth laborers into the harvest. A praying church will 
ii a prayer-hearing and prayer-answering God. The abiding 
or the ministry comes from God alone. If we as Christians 
power with God, the need will be met and the laborers will 
irust forth into the harvest. The answer will come, not 
I from the schools, but also from the farm, the shop, the 
), the office, and many other places. There are scores of in- 


} 


jions that many are hearing the divine call, and so the 
| thing to be done is to provide adequate facilities for their 
‘ing. Many of them have family obligations that prevent 
‘ourses, but have valuable practical experience. For their 
utely essential scholastic training, if certain things are 
I doubt if many or any new schools are needed. There 
d be Baptist seminaries and colleges whose theology is not 
ioned. There should be Baptist colleges so pronouncedly 
Lian that students for the ministry and missionary service 
‘ncouraged, rather than diverted. In some of the colleges 
/ratory classes should be provided for older students who 
}the same. Special courses of two or three years would fit 
j of these students for some theological course. The edu- 
ial standards of an institution are set by its best students. 
ainisterial student is capable of entering advanced classes 
ut retarding the class, let him do so. If he is not able, 
S work be confined to subjects he can take and to special 
r Let the seminaries with limitations again open their 


to the non-college man. If necessary, provide extra teach- 
x those who cannot take the heavier courses. In some 
aries, provide such academic and college subjects as Eng- 
‘history, psychology, pedagogy, sociology, ethics, etc., for 
i who cannot take full courses. The following out 
se plans would not entail large expense. The present 
os are adequate, and the non-full-course man would have 
»llege outlook and a wider denominational acquaintance. 
e University, Gordon Bible College and the Northern 
\st Theological Seminary are all working along the line of 
le college course which is to be as thorough as any college 
» and yet at the same time will combine biblical, theo- 
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logical, academic and college subjects in their curriculum. 

For the men wh®~or various reasons cannot attend school, 
let the seminaries provide eerrespondence and reading courses 
and institutes. Advanced courses should be provided for those 
who have been unable to complete their courses in residence. 
Before ordination, let the churches require their candidates to 
measure up to certain definite standards. 


Chicago, Ill. GEORGE W. Tarr. 


4 Rae most startling and imperative demand which the Inter- 

church World Movement thrusts upon us is that for 
100,000 trained workers. Programs can be arranged, money 
in adequate amount can be secured, but achievement waits 
upon the presence and activity of qualified leaders. 


As a denomination we share in the need which this situa- 
tion creates. In recent years we have been feeling it acutely. 
Our undertakings have been limited, and our efficiency has been 
seriously impaired by the scarcity of thoroughly equipped work- 
ers. In the face of that fact we are now summoned to new and 
larger tasks which require for their accomplishment a greatly 
augmented working force. There emerges our most urgent 
problem and the one which will prove most difficult of solution. 

Two things seem to me imperative to be done. We must as 
rapidly as possible increase the number of workers, and we 
must endeavor to raise the standard of their training. The 
former of these will be accomplished as it becomes a matter of 
prayer and solicitude on the part of pastors, parents and the 
churches which we equip and maintain. : 

In these we have been concerned too exclusively with a 
limited group of men. Our ideal for preparation for the work 
of the ministry has been a full college and seminary course for 
every man. There should be no lowering of that high stand- 
ard. It is greatly to be desired that we shall have entering our 
ministry, in increasing numbers, men who have had the very 
best training that college and seminary afford. 

Unfortunately, however, many men cannot avail themselves 
of such courses. They are often not sufficiently advanced scho- 
lastically for admission to them, and many are so conditioned 
that their preparation must be confined to a limited period. For 
such men our denomination, at the present time, has no pro- 
vision. The result is that they either go without training or 
they take brief courses in institutions which all too frequently 
are neither allied with nor sympathetic with our denominational 
enterprises. 
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Sometimes the “girdler’ is a 

Syrian. He distributes the Bible 

near many of the very places 

where Bible history was made. 

His name is Joshua Aylor and 
he lives in Kizranau. 


Or his name is Cook and he 
“girdles” in the rural sections 
of Mississippi. That means that 
he works among Negro folks. 
Today he reads the Book to a 


-couple of men who cannot read 


it for themselves, perhaps; to- 

night he will have a “Bible exhi- 

bition” with the young people in 
a church or schoolhouse. 
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ray Y: can count the apples on one tree, but you cannot co 


the trees in one apple.” So runs a Zulu proverb. 
can count the number of missionaries sent out by 
Home and Foreign societies. They are named and t 
lated and stationed at certain definite places which can be fe: 
on the maps. ; 

But who can count the number of churches in one Bible? 
the Christian homes and hospitals and schools and other institut 
of Christian civilization that are wrapped up in the lifegiving St 
of God’s truth? } 

See how the Bible, sent forth in its silent ministry in a hunc 
different ways, has been the seed, bearing messages of life wi 
human beings could not go—sometimes because they were not | 
come, sometimes because not enough men were available. We 
have less than a thousand missionaries on the force of our missioi 
societies, but we may have a million silent missionaries doing t! 
work in the quiet of heathen homes and needy hearts. 

And Baptists, of all people, believe that*the Bible “without | 
or comment” is a missionary that can be trusted. 

Here are the Philippine Islands. An old woman, a devout Ren 
of the church of Rome, visited a chapel. Becoming interested in 1 
she heard there, she bought a New Testament, taking it with 
to her home in Malolos. The result was that this one copy of 
scriptures brought about the establishment of three churches, in wi: 
in 1905, there were 400 members. | 

It had been impossible for any Bible society to do work in t! 
islands while they were under Spanish rule. In 1889 the 4 
and Foreign Bible Society sent two colporters, Lallave and Cas 
to Manila to distribute the Word of God. After disposing of but a 
copies of the scripturés, they were poisoned in the Hotel Orient: 
which they were staying. Castells recovered from the effects oi 
poisoning, to be thrown into prison. Lallave succumbed. » | 

When the United States took over the islands, the people |) 
there was such a book as the Bible, and that was about all. 

Immediately the American Bible Society became responsibli! 
publishing the Bible in about half of the many different lees) 
spoken in the various islands. 

Providentially, our own Baptist missionary, Rev. Eric Lund, 
already translated portions of the New Testament, with the a’ 
a Filipino convert, and the Gospel of Luke had also been trans! 
by Lallave. These were put into circulation at once by the so? 
At the end of the first ten years a million and a half of scripture’! 
been circulated and a church membership of over 60,000 gathere 

Turn to South America for a moment. We Northern Bai 
have no work in the Southern Hemisphere. But through the dis’ 
tion of the Word we may have a real share in spreading the § 
in a country to which we cannot as yet send flesh and 
missionaries. 

You will recall that in an interesting article in Missions for } 
the story is told of the influence of a single Bible in Ecuador. 
worth repeating: : | 

In 1830 a colporter employed by the American Bible Si! 
traveled from the coast to Quito, the capital of Ecuador, and t/ 


In Siam his 
name is Henry 
White and his 
journey takes 
him days of 
travel to peo- 
ple who have 
never heard 
of Christianity 
nor seen a por- 
tion of Scrip- 
ture. 
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g the Andes toward Bogota, the capital of Colombia. But he was 
Pr. heard from after he left Ecuador. It is supposed that he met 
antimely end in some lonely spot in the southern part of Colombia. 
After the lapse of more than seventy-five years, a young man, 
loyed as a colporter by the American Bible Society, followed as 
as possible the trail of the first colporter. At Pelileo, Ecuador, 
American youth was halted in the public square by a Catholic 
‘st, who demanded to be shown one of the Bibles the colporter 
offering for sale. Angrily the priest threw down a dollar for 
book. 

“What do you intend to do with it?” asked the colporter. 

“J shall burn it in the plaza that all may know that you are an 
ny of the faith,’ declared the priest. 

“TI cannot sell you a Bible then,” said the young man positively. 
The priest insisted and by his loud talking attracted a crowd 
atives about him. He was inciting them to mob violence when 
vung Ecuadorian stepped out from the crowd, spoke a word in 
rT of the stranger, and walked away with him. He gave the col- 
er a list of the names of the liberal people of the town who might 
nduced to purchase Bibles. 

“why did you protect me?” asked the colporter in gratitude. 
“We have a Bible in our home,” was the reply. 

‘Later the colporter saw this Bible. It bore the imprint of the 
vrican Bible Society, dated 1825. It was without doubt one of 
Bibles distributed by the first colporter to enter Ecuador seventy- 
/years before. The colporter found two of them in his travels in 
‘ral America, and in both instances the owners of the scriptures 
» not suspicious of him, nor could they be intimidated by the 
3ts. 

‘The colporter who made this tour for the American Bible Society 
Ow superintendent of the department of Latin North America of 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

The circulation of the scriptures as the primary cause of the 
ding of new churches, whose members have never seen or heard 
‘ssionary, has been almost universal in Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia 
the rest of South America, as well as in Mexico, as the mission- 
3 fellow the trail of the Bible colporter. 

In 1915 the year’s circulation in this field had reached 86,000 
mes, making a total for the La Plata Agency of 1,464,674 volumes. 
aS some infinitesimal portion of this distribution that caused the 
mization, at Callao in Peru, of a church of thirty-one members 
ninety-five adherents. This result came entirely from the spread- 
of the Word, no missionary ever having spent any time in or- 
zing or money in sustaining this little congregation. 

Now just a glimpse at a corner in Europe. Across the Baltic 
west of Reval and the Hsthonias, at Stockholm, Sweden, the 
rican Baptist Missionary Union maintained a growing mission 
id of which, about 1879, the American Bible Society made a num- 
of grants. These grants were received by Rev. Per Palmquist, 
_had the scriptures in Swedish printed as required, following the 
ion of the Bible authorized by the Lutheran state church. Here, 
although there was not the pressing need for it that exists in 
y lands, the Bible was received by many who were hungry for it. 
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And then he 
packs his pony 
for a jaunt in 
Brazil, where 
his heart is 
warmed as 
some people 
buy Bibles for 
“EGnqutring 
friends” and 
he reatizes 
that the Word 
shall ‘not re- 
turn void.” 


And sometimes the “girdler’ 
crosses the Red Sea—not as 
Moses and the children of Israel, 
but led by the same hand, and 
bearing not the law alone, but 
the gospel as well, to Arabia. 


Over in China he wheels a huge 
box of Bibles to market or fair 
or pilgrim resort, to. gate-house 
or hospital or tent meeting— 
wherever men come together and 
are, as everywhere, “as sheep 
not having a shepherd.” 
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The whole amount granted by the Bible Society during this 
period to the Baptist mission in Sweden was about $21,000. 

The earliest American missions in purely pagan lands were 
established in India. The society, even before the formal de- 
cision to supply American missions abroad, began to send funds 
to missions which needed scriptures as an essential for their 
work. During the twenty years from 1841 to 1861, grants to 
the American missions in India amounted to nearly $120,000. 

It is easy to see, with some of these concrete facts before 
our eyes, that the American Bible Society is, as one of the 
secretaries of the American Board remarked, “the propeller 
of missions.” The colporter goes before the missionary, dis- 
tributing the scriptures and. laying foundations upon which 
missionaries may build. The missionaries interpret the mes- 
sage of life. In the lands where our own missions are most 
flourishing, the same story may be told. In Burma, one of 
the earliest examples of this codperation was in aiding the 
publication of Dr. Judson’s Bible in Burmese by an appropria- 
tion of $5000 by the society. In China, the work of the society, 
covering a quarter of a century, has produced the epochal 
translation which no one denomination could have undertaken 
to bring out. All of this means that Northern Baptists should 
have a vital and large interest in this codperative service. 

“Girdling the Globe with the Gospel’—is there anything 
better with which to girdle the globe? 


A Victory Has Been Won 


ECY. JAMES H. FRANKLIN of the Foreign Mission Society 
passed through Chicago on May 8 en route to Boston, after 
spending six weeks in the West, speaking at many points in 
the interest of the New World Movement. Concerning the cam- 
paign, he said: 

“Already a victory has been won. Many of the churches 
acquitted themselves in truly heroic fashion, and it was a privi- 
lege to see them in action. The fact that we have not yet 
reached our goal should not discourage us. Our financial ob- 
jective was far ahead of that set by any of the large denomina- 
tions thus far, numerical strength considered, and already our 
per capita contributions are distinctly in excess of those made 
by some whose campaigns were completely successful. There is 
no room for boasting, but it may stimulate the churches if 
they are reminded that the per capita subscription in the cam- 
paign of Northern Baptists is already more than $42 for the 
five years, while the per capita amounts reported by two other 
large bodies have been about $27 in one case, and $30 in 
another. There is no room for boastful comparison, let me say 
again. At the same time, it should be pointed out that, in 
spite of difficulties and considerable misunderstanding, a fine 
record has been made already. Doubtless the complete returns 
will show a good many millions added to the present total. 

“But regardless of the total amount secured in the cam- 
paign, it has been a great experience for many of our churches. 
Our people are not likely to go back to the old levels, Then 
with the gifts of gold there has been a quiet offering of life 
and an enlargement of vision. Some churches in the West that 
were about ready to disband a year ago reported complete 
success in raising their apportionments soon after April 25, and 
were rejoicing in their spiritual renewal. 

“In Southern California, where I heard the pastors report- 
ing successes, not infrequently the inspiration that reached 
the heart of a church was sacrificial giving on the part of 
someone. When the cross had found its incarnation in one 
person, it became contagious in the church, thus illustrating 
a great truth which was exemplified in the life and death of 
Christ. In one case, a janitress, sixty-five years of age, made 
a subscription larger than any member of her church had ever 
made before. The effect was electric. In another case, four- 
teen Japanese boys and girls, principally high-school students, 
made a pledge of $1000. In another church a woman who had 
never made a gift to missions, so far as was known, insisted 
on subscribing $1500 before the campaign opened. The fire 
spread from her heart to others. A pastor on a salary of $800 
gave $100. Naturally his church responded. 

“Tf the churches in general will now come forward, as 
many have already done, our financial goal will be passed. Per- 
haps, too, there is a providence in our delay in completing the 
$100,000,000 fund. It will help our work all around the world 
to have it known that heroic and sacrificial effort was required 


to gain the victory. Easy money is the most dange 

“A consciousness of such sacrificial giving on the par 
many heroic souls must abide with us as we attempt te 
the funds contributed. It is a great experience for our! 
nomination, and the end is not yet. The Board of Promo 
has done great work in the face of grave difficulties.” 


The Demand for Baptist Scho 


By EMORY W. HUNT 


Into these few words Pres. Hunt of Bucknell Uni- 
versity has crowded what might be profitably ea- — 
panded into columns. Every day the newspapers | 
are a lurid commentary on the wisdom of what he 
writes. Every word is weighty. We urge every- 
one under whose eye these words come to “read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest” the truth they 
impress. Christian leaders for our Baptist youth! | 
Schools of a character in equipment and teaching’ 
force to command the respect and attention of our 
boys and girls, and Christian men and women pre- | 
siding in our classrooms! Does such a case de-° 
mand other argument than its statement as given 
in Pres. Hunt’s words?—Ep1rTors. 


‘ROM whatever direction we approach it, the primary 
portance of the educational task of the church rece 
fresh emphasis today. 
The most serious students of world affairs warn 
that its future is in shadow. The world is not “made s 
for anything good. As to the next phase of civilization, t 
who know more than most of us say the world’s hope 1 
upon education and the spirit of unselfish service. No chu 
then, is doing its part in serving the world which is not 
moting education and manifesting unselfish service. | 
These two must be kept in partnership. The e 
demonstrated that education divorced from the spirit of ¢ 
ice is a menace to the world. The school needs the chure 
a vital spiritual life, and in these days the church needs 
school. $ | 
We recognize the principle that the spiritual life is' 
a thing apart, a decoration attached to Jife. It is an esse 
element of life and must permeate it through and thro 
In order to do this it must permeate education. ' 
result cannot be secured unless vital spiritual life perme 
the teachers whose personal influence constitutes the most) 
thing in education. We need institutions so fostered 
boards of trustees controlling these so constituted that ; 
teachers will be ensured in our schools and colleges. Hx 
ence and observation give sufficient emphasis to this 
The church cannot afford to entrust her future leader 
pulpit and pew during their most formative period to t| 
who ignore the most vital facts of the spiritual life. 


Limited Training | 
(Continued from page 593) S| 

It is my profound conviction that we ought as a denon) 
tion to make provision for the education of such men. 'o d 
is not to lower standards, but to recognize and meet a situa) 
There is encouragement to offer courses adapted 
needs of such men in the fact that education of the rig 
does not end’ when a man leaves school. To be sure, the att 
a 


is sometimes made in the name of education to give 

group of facts and set of ideas, and impress him wi 

viction that these are.to constitute his working ca ital | 
life. That is not education. Education in the true sense mé’ 
starts a man in the right direction and teaches him how to) 
tinue. The gun gives direction to the long flight of é 
jectile. Can’t we do that much for the men for whom | 
ough and extended course of training is impossible? OD 

such a proceeding would be of benefit to them and to | * 
vantage as a denomination. Giving them the best educa 
possible for them under the limitations set by their age an 
cumstances, we might with reason expect them to be 


the years. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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‘ofits or Service—Which? 
By E. M. Porrar 


SKED a banker, “Why are you in 
2 banking business?” He answered, 
financial considerations.” “You 
profits,” I said, “Yes,” said he. 
souse men are in business for profits. 
isual motives of the business career 
n the following series: a living, a 
- living, a luxurious living, a for- 
a fortune for the children, power 
> market, to be “in the game.” We 
make a living for ourselves and for 
dependent upon us. And until this 
lieved, a primary necessity is un- 
led for. When it is achieved and 
ss into the class of comfortable liv- 
f easy competence, desire quickly 
ss up for more, and then still more, 
yve. 
bably most masters of great wealth 
truthfully testify that they were 
2st when hard work yielded only 
afortable living; that beyond that 
the increment of happiness did not 
‘pond with the increase of riches. 
‘hen ambition for power takes the 
of actual need as the motive of the 
‘ss life, other interests multiply to 
icate and confuse the simplicity of 
an’s scheme of life. Thus the love 
ney becomes a root of all kinds of 
m the principle, as Emerson stated 
it ‘Nature takes out of the man 
she puts in his pocket.” 
‘, it will generally be acknowledged 
taracter is subjected to subtle tests 
ithe profit motive; that the passion 
ofits, easily displaces the higher in- 
, and that accordingly a business 
‘bent on profits is likelier to issue 
erioration of character than a pro- 
‘al career bent on professional em- 
. A business friend of mine con- 
to me that business “tends to make 
. absent-minded about the rest of 
rid” and “lose interest in one’s fel- 
and another said, “The more I 
he meaner I feel.” It was in some 
iew of business success that Bishop 
ag’said, “The ability to make and 
honey carries with it the destruc- 
_the impulse to give it away.” Cer- 
-is that all of us have heard it 
‘a certain type, “The more he has 
der it is to get anything from 
No deadlier blight ever settles on 
u than the blight of avarice. And 
ns to be possible when profits ex- 
2cessary expenditure. When a man 
jat his business makes wealth a 
lity, he is at once in peril of 
+ under the spell of accumulation. 
ssion to accumulate grows by what 
3 on, and often before he is aware 
tis happening the “fortunate” man 
ictim. 
espeare has made Macbeth ac- 
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knowledge the gangrenous spread: 


There grows 
In my most ill-composed affection such 
A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands. 


The only way to fortify one’s char- 
acter against this steady and terrible de- 
terioration is to substitute for the profit 
motive the motive of service. 

In 1915 Mr. Andrew Carnegie was called 
to testify before the Industrial Relations 
Commission. In reply to the stock ques- 
tion, “What is your business?” he said, 
with a twinkle of his eye and a trace 
of a smile, ‘““My business is to do all the 
good I can.” One recalls the couplet: 


“Happy were men if they but understood 
There is no safety but in doing good.’’ 


No safety—aye, and no wealth but in 
doing good. 


Here another objective, doing good, 


looms beyond money-getting as the true 
incentive. And when this higher objec- 
tive is adopted two results follow. The 
more obvious result is the direet con- 
tribution to the general good, and this 
catches attention and elicits praise. Less 
obvious perhaps, but not less important, 
is the constraint the new-motive imposes 
on. business methods, eliminating all un- 
worthy practices and lifting the whole 
enterprise to new levels, and in its re- 
actions on the character of the business 
man producing the most salutary results 
ef all. Society benefits in the direct con- 
tribution to social well-being and in the 
improvement of business methods, and the 
individual business man becomes a bet- 
ter man. 

Here are the final tests of a given 
business. Is society benefitted? Is the 
man a better man? Let it be granted 
that the business is “legitimate” and that 
the young man is capable and honest. He 
“succeeds,” in the business sense. It 
were better never to succeed than to find 


' that my success has hurt the general good 


and corruptea my own soul. 

Let us note, with some detail, the re- 
actions of the business life on personal 
character. For one thing, it is a busy 
life, and our task is our life-preserver. 
Idleness is a vice, and business men who 
succeed in these days are generally men 
who scorn delights and live laborious 
days. They develop self-reliance, decision 
of character and a deepened honor and 
integrity. The square deal is the only 
sure road, and trickery is nowhere de- 
spised more hotly than by the highminded 
business man of today. All these are so 
much to the good. On the other side, 
we shall have to set down a certain cock- 
sureness and a tendency to apply it be- 
yond the range of his specialty. Then, 
the deference of others tends to breed a 
brand of conceit which the successful 
business man is not always able to con- 
ceal. This conceit sometimes takes the 
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form of contempt of those who fail’ and 
of the por in general. “You are poor be- 
cause you deserve to be.” 

These reactions—and I am only hint- 
ing at several—on character appear no 
matter what the ultimate motive may be. 
But when the service motive is called 
in, the whole atmosphere changes. The 
man’s business becomes his way of do- 
ing good. Is he a farmer? His business 
is his contribution to feeding and cloth- 
ing his fellow men. Is he a merchant? 
His business is his way of bringing the 
products of the earth to the ultimate 
consumer. And so on of other lines of 
business. Out of the profits of the busi- 
ness he will keep himself and those de- 
pendent upon him in full efficiency as 
servants of the general good and pro- 
vide against their ever being a charge 
upon the community. Out of the sur- 
plus profits—that is, those which remain 
after the above needs are met—he will 
seek to promote a better, a worthier life 
for all men all around the globe. Such 
a Man Can say quite simply and without 
a trace of cant, “Whatsoever I do, 
whether I eat or drink, I do all to the 
glory of God” (I Cor. 10:31). 

What, now, are the reactions on char- 
acter of such an attitude to one’s busi- 
ness? 

(1) _It checks the downward pull of 
the money motive, reverses the direction 
of attention from self to others, and 
breaks the sinister spell of accumulation. 
In a word, it meets our Lord’s negative 
injunction, “Lay not up for yourself.” 

(2) And it opens the way for his posi- 
tive injunction, “Seek first the kingdom 
of God.” 

(3) On our Lord’s paradox, “He that 
loseth his life findeth it,” there begins at 
once an enlargement of one’s interests 
through quickened sympathy, and this 
may go on to infinity! In place of narrow- 
ness revolving around the old center, 
self, an ever-widening circle of helpful- 
ness revolving around the new center, 
Christ, and finding its propulsive power 
in him. In place of the contraction and 
constriction of a ministry to self, the ex- 
pansion and freedom of a ministry to 
the whole race. 

Thus under the gracious discipline of 
the service motive men grow great after 
the manner of Paul and Divid Living- 
stone, and they prove that none of us 
needs to surrender to the pettiness so 
easy to us, to the meaness so congenial 
to unregenerate human nature. 

We have all known examples of this 
high type among hero saints. But we 
may now expect to see them in the marts 
of trade, in halls of legislation—every- 
where. For God is calling not only min- 
isters and missionaries and teachers to 
this high level: he is calling business 
men also, by his grace, to renounce the 
motive of profits, to adopt the motive of 
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service, and so to enter into the fellow- 
ship of apostles, prophets, martyrs. 


O blest communion, fellowship divine, 

We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 

Yet all are one in Thee, for all are thine. 
Hallelujah! 


A Leading Pastor Resigns To Go 
to Burma 


EV. S. R. McCURDY, pastor of the 

Cranston Street-Roger Williams 
Church, Providence, R. L., has resigned 
bis position to go to Burma. The con- 
ditions in the district of Sagaing im- 
pelled the Burma missionary committee 
of reference to request that he go there 
at once. His former service in Burma and 
familiarity with the country, people and 
language peculiarly fit him for the exist- 
ing emergency, and he decided to heed 
the request of the committee, seconded 
as it was by the home board, and return 
to the scene of his former missionary 
labors. His decision awakened great in- 
terest not only among the people of his 
church, but throughout the city. His own 
people were greatly moved by it, and 
there were many interesting expressions 
of deep feeling and resulting personal de- 
votion. to Christian work, as appears in 
Mr. McCurdy’s letter to Dr. Robbins of 
the Foreign Mission Society. He says: 


“It is as we thought, the whole thing 
has made a deep impression on the 
church, a profound spiritual impression, 
and I judge it will express itself in very 
practical ways aiso. One of my older 
deacons phoned me this morning saying 
he was never more impressed in his life 
than in the service Sunday morning. 
The same is being felt with other pas- 
tors and churches of the city. I have 
had rather a prominent place in the city 
and the state here, and so this step doubt- 
less seems more to many than if I had 
been less conspicuous. And the attention 
is being turned to the great work rather 
than to the personal aspects. This is 
good. 

“You will be interested to hear this. 
Ben Livingston (Baptist state secretary 
—a classmate of yours, was he not?) 
phoned up this morning telling of a man 
from another church who came in to his 
office yesteruay and said that he had 
felt no interest in the New World Move- 
ment, but after reading my resignation 
as published in the paper he felt that 
if that was the kind of work for which 
the movement stood and for which the 
money was to be spent, then he wanted 
to put $500 into it, and pledged it right 
there and then. A young man came to me 
at the close of the service Sunday and 
said : ‘McCurdy, this is good. You will 
be there to meet me when I land in Ran- 
goon.’ A high-school girl came asking if 
it might be possible for her to study to 
be a nurse. Another young man, in busi- 
ness, wanted to know about the costs, etc., 
of getting an education with a view to 
going to China. Another bright high- 
school girl came along with her mother, 
who used to be an efficient teacher. The 
mother was speaking a word of apprecia- 
tion, and I turned half jestingly to the 
daughter and said, ‘Why not come out 
with me and take the school at Sagaing?’ 
The way her face lighted up led me to 
feel that it was no idle word with her. 
A young business man came with tears 
in his eyes and a grip of steel, saying, 
This is great; I congratulate you.’ And 
his remarks to a group soon after gave 
evidence that he was ready to back his 


word with his work. A young college girl, 
freshman at Brown, came with a most 
hearty word of commendation, saying, 
‘This is fine.’ I replied, ‘Then why not 
fine for you also?’ She replied, ‘That 
would be great, but how could I?’ Simply 
meaning that it was with her a real prob- 
lem now. The grip of her hand was like 
that of an athlete, showing the intensity 
of her feeling. One of the deacons came 
along and said, ‘Pastor, I am not sure 
put that you will take the whole lot with 
you when you go.’ These but indicate the 
fine spirit with it all. Of course along 
with them all were expressions of regret. 
I believe it will make a stronger church 


of it here. 

“At the ministers’ meeting yesterday 
there were many fine expressions of re- 
gret and congratulations and commenda- 


tion.” 


A Banner Church of the Middle 
West 


HE Hyde Park Church of Chicago, 

Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, pastor, as 
one of the banner churches in the Middle 
West in the drive has done a remarkable 
thing. The latest returns indicate $312,- 
000 received in pledges, and the sum is 
increasing each day as new returns come 
in. There have been many varieties of 
combinations adopted among our 
churches, but for a successful outcome no 
church can make a better showing than 
Hyde Park. 

The allotment of the New World Move- 
ment was $206,000. To this the church 
added $100,000 to cover local expenses for 
the next four years. The unusual thing 
done by Hyde Park was to pledge itself 
at the beginning that the allotment must 
first be taken care of, and that whatever 
might be secured above the combined sum 
was also to go to the New World Move- 
ment. The church is now $6000 above 
the top, which means $212,000 for the 
denominational program. 

This church began its organization last 
June according to the unit or group sys- 
tem. Harly in the fall the campaign of 
education was put under way, and when 
the week of the drive arrived all was in 
readiness. The canvass was conducted by 
twenty teams, with one hundred and 
forty-one workers taking part. 


“Stupid Me’’ Has Some 
Thoughts about Bandages 


LL Western Friends as Face to 
Face: 

Probably you at your honorable coun- 
try everything is very prosper and your 
health is very strong. This is what I 
hope for you. And also hope that God 
will bless you very richly. We have never 
been correspondented. You are at the 
other side of the sky and I am at this 
side. Mountains, oceans, clouds and the 


sky separate us for being so far away - 


that we cannot know each other. Though 
we have never seen each other, but we 
bave thought of you often. Bible says, 
“We are all brothers and sisters in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Stupid me has been working in this 
hospital for several years, that is to wash 
the dirty roll-cloth (bandages) and the 
clothes, ete. Stupid me is very willing 
to do this. Although this is low kind 


- cision to use every effort to assist 
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of work the world looks upon, hy! 
work it for my living as though - 
were working it for Jesus Christ, so _ 
not feel badly. 4 
I wash the roll-cloths almost from 
morning to night and stand as lon; 
I wash, on my small feet. Sometim)| 
get so tired that my legs are so swo 
because of being stand so much, An 
I am not careful my arms would sg; 
too, and feel painful. And sometimes, 
hands get little spots as pearls, someti, 
get blisters, probably come from the} 
en roll-cloths. O! I cannot tell about) 
hardships. Sometimes the roll-cloths; 
so dirty that you would not like to | 
at them. Then sometimes if the wea; 
is not good I cannot make them } 
when the doctors want to use the 
could not let them have, then they gs) 
impatient words to me. I had no wa’ 
make them dry, then I heated then} 
the stove. Ah! I cannot tell or make; 
know what hard times [ have. 
If you, Great American friends, j 
pity us, please help us. In this hos) 
all the doctors, students, nurses and] 
Bible-woman are all doing their i 
very faithfully, the thing we need inj 
hospital is the roll-cloths. | 
Stupid me know that our nonol) 
western friends had given many, iI 
roll-cloths to the war compound. But) 
the war is ceased, will you please 
the remain ones to our hospital, to. 
our all sorts suffering? We know¢é 
use virtue for root, use love for go 
if you will give us more roll-cloths, i 
be thanking you and thanking your 
never can thank you enough. 
Stupid me write this to you especl 
to tell you our needs and send our g¢ 
ings to you. Ams 
Wha Mei Hospital, Ningpo, China, 


The Interchurch Genera 
Committee 


4 Poe regular meeting of the gel’ 
committee of the Interchurch W 
Movement was held in the Brick Ch 
in Cleveland on Monday and Tues 
May 10-11. This was _ followed 
Wednesday by a meeting of the 
workers from all sections of the « 
iry. The meeting, which was of]! 
utmost importance to the future of 
movement, was adjourned to mee 
New York on Monday, May 17. A! 
the significant actions taken were ‘ 


coéperating denomination, to react 
financial goal, a vote to raise a 8é 
fund of $40,000,000, a decision to 
out a county apportionment of app 
mately $3000 in addition to the 
paign for funds being made in @ 
politan centers, a vote to apply $50 
for the purpose of continuing the 
paign up to July 15, and a decision 
after that date the monthly budget 0 
movement should be limited to $15 
with $50,000 additional to cover int 
The meeting was characierized 
frank and searching discussion of 
methods and expenditures to dat 
together, the sum of approxi 
$9,000,000 has been spent in ine 
the movement. 


ternational Uniform Lesson 


for June 6 
SAUL’S FAILURE 


Text: I Sam. 15:16. Lesson: I Sam. 
a 15:13-26. 
By JoHN A. EARL 


Lesson Text 
e failure of Saul began at Gilgal (1 
18:8-15). The present lesson is the 
uncement by Samuel “to Saul that 
ailure had rendered him unfit to be 
Saul could not rule himself; there- 
he could not rule the people. 
2 commandment to annihilate the 
‘ekites utterly must be read in the 
of the times. The slaying of Agag 
amuel as a religious act would not 
‘muster in the twentieth century. 
and Samuel must not be judged by 
tian standards. They should be 
id by the standards of their own 
Pag principle involved in the’les- 
s obedience. 


‘Lesson Taught 
+ lesson and its context suggest the 
‘auses of Saul’s failure. 


‘ailure of Force 
ice Samuel asked Saul to account 
‘is actions, and twice Saul gave an 
nt of himself. The two accounts 
| Saul gave of his motive and ac- 
reveal the secret of his failure as 
,er of his people. The first account 
nd in I Sam. 13:11-12. Saul, in a 
nt of self-will and haste, assumed 
yle of priest and offered sacrifices 
it waiting for Samuel, who was 
ithorized agent for such a service. 
Samuel arrived at the scene of 
ce on time and asked Saul for an 
jiation, this is what Saul said: “Be- 
I saw that the people were scat- 
from me, and that thou camest not 
| the days appointed, and that the 
ines gathered together at Mich- 
therefore said I, The ‘Philistines 
yme down upon me to Gilgal, and 
> not made supplication unto the 
I forced myself therefore, and 
a burnt offering.” The pre- 
,/S haste of Saul to assume the of- 
vn and perform the duties of 


ee 


1 was the first element in the 
of Saul as king. It was this 
on to make Samuel unnecessary 
affairs of Israel and head up all 
ms of the priest and prophet in 
ng which forced Saul to offer a 
offering, Saul early in his reign 
ired of Samuel’s domineering. He 
t relish the idea of waiting seven 
or Samuel and being circumscribed 
pumands issued by Samuel. He 
to be an absolute monarch like 
u kings of his time and not a 
fiddler for Samuel. 
failures of force are much in evi- 
aS one reads the Bible and com- 


pares it with history. The Jacobs who 
could not wait, but forced the issue by 


taking advantage of the hunger and 
weakness of the Esaus, are many; the 
Sauls who allowed their ambitions to 
master them and to force them to do the 
untimely, the unreasonable, the wicked 
thing, are a host. Kaiser William is the 
latest descendent of Saul, who in his ar- 
rogance and ambition as prophet, priest 
and king forced the issue of war upon 
the world, and failed. He is the world’s 
most shining example of the failure of 
force. The law of the universe is evolu- 
tion rather than revolution, growth 
rather than force, obedience rather than 
ambition. 


The Failure of Fear 
Turning to the twenty-fourth verse of 


the lesson, we read Saul’s account of — 


his action in failing to carry out the com- 
mand to destroy utterly the Amalekites. 
“And Saul said unto Samuel, I have 
sinned: for I have transgressed the 
commandment of the Lord, and thy 
words; because I feared the people, and 
obeyed their voice.” In this second. ac- 
count of himself, Saul puts his finger 
upon the second cause of his failure. 
It may seem strange that the man who 
usually forces things to promote his own 
interests is a coward at heart, but, 
strange as it may seem, that is the rule. 
Saul did not seem to fear Samuel or 
the God of Samuel, but he feared the 
people. That is to say, he feared for his 
popularity with the people; therefore he 
was more than willing to join them in 
saving the best of the sheep and oxen, 
which should have been destroyed, and 
Agag, who should have been put to death. 
The sentiment of the people was more to 
Saul than the law. He had his finger 
cn the pulse of the people and was ready 
to yield to their moods and impulses, 
right or wrong, in order to retain and 
increase his popularity with them. 
Fear like this has uncrowned many a 
king and kept many a kingly man from 
being crowned. The man who would 
aspire to leadership in the kingdom of 
God must be unafraid. If he keeps his 
ear closer to the ground than to his God, 
he will never be a prophet. The men of 
kingly nature and prophetic vision have 
never sought popularity. The voice of 
the people to them was not the voice of 
God. This does not mean that prophetic 
leaders ignore public opinion. They rec- 
ognize its power when it is wrong as well 
as when it is right, but they do not wait 
for public opinion before they speak and 
act. The real leader is always in ad- 
vance of public opinion and helping to 
create public opinion on what is right. 
Jesus is the great example of winning 
success because he forced nothing and 
feared nothing. He was meek and modest 
and lowly in heart. He usurped no one’s 


powers and assumed no one’s authority. 
He never feared the face of man. He 
emptied himself, taking upon him the 
form of a servant; and being made in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross, wherefore God hath 
highly exalted him and given him a name 
above every name. That is the way of 
kingship. Saul’s way is the way of 
failure, rejection and death. 


Bible Down 
By F. F. Peterson, 
Secretary of Religious Education 
FIFTY NEW TESTAMENT QUESTIONS 


Name the historical books of the 

New Testament. 

Name the epistles. 

Give the names of four authors 

of the epistles. 

4. What were the political divisions 
of Palestine in the time of Christ? 

5. Give the five sections of the Holy 
Land from west to east. 

6. Name the twelve apostles. 

7. Give the names of the apostles 
who were brothers. 

8. Name the first four Jesus called. 

9. Locate Nazareth. 4 

10. Locate Capernaum. 

11. Locate Samaria. 

12. Mention two incidents in Jesus’ 
life making Samaria famous. 

13. How many parables did Jesus 
give? 

14. Name three miracles he performed 
at Capernaum. 

15. Name titles of five parables he 

spoke at Capernaum. 

16. Name three places where Jesus 
was persecuted. 

17. What did Jesus do at Gadara? 

18. Where did Jesus utter the Lord’s 
prayer and the Golden Rule? 

19. What did Jesus say about prayer? 

20. About faith? 

21. About giving? 

22. Who did Jesus 
happy? 

23. Why was Jesus crucified? 

24. Name five-people who saw him 
after his resurrection. 

25. Give the chapter of the parables 
of the kingdom. 

26. Where dces Jesus teach about 
prayer? 

27. Name six things that Jesus speaks 
about in John 14, 15, 16. 

28. Where is recorded our 
longest prayer? 

29. What is the great missionary com- 

mand? 


_ 


co bo 


say were the 


Lord’s 


30. What did our Lord say to his 
disciples as he left them? 
31. Name seven nationalities who 


heard Peter’s sermon. 
(Continued on page 610) 
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Shall the Bible Pass? 


By Henry F. Cope 
General Secretary of the Religious Edu- 


cation Association. 


The Situation 
 berece are nearly twenty- -seven mil- 
lion children and young people, nom- 
inally Protestant, under twenty-five years 
of age who receive no formal religious 
instruction and who are almost entirely 
ignorant of the Bible.* Of the fifteen 
millions enrolled in Sunday schools, it is 
evident, by tests in school and college, 
that few really know the great passages 
of the Bible, few have any definite ideas 
as to the history it records or the char- 
acters it reveals. The Bible is fast pass- 
ing from the popular mind. In the face of 
all this, we recognize the limitations of 
the public school; we cannot use it as a 
means of religious instruction nor call 
upon it to make up for the failure of the 
churches. 


The Results 

We live in a generation that has lost 
at least a large part of its own back- 
ground; we try to carry forward a civili- 
zation divorced from its. spiritual sources. 
Whatever our point of view may be in re- 
gard to the Bible, we must recognize that 
our civil life and our social ideals root 
back in Bible-saturated soil. Elizabethan 
England, the Reformation, the Pilgrims 
and Puritans, liberty of conscience and 
our basic democratic ideals—impossible 
without and inseparable from the Bible 
—are the tide upon which we are borne. 
But if we are separated from its spiritual 
urge, if we know nothing of what moved 
and directed our fathers, how long will 
it be before the tide trickles out in muddy 
eddies and slime? 

We are fast losing the background of 
our moral life. Goldwin Smith once 
pointed to the possibility of a coming 
“moral interregnum,” a period when, old 
ideals having lost their imperative, no 
new ideals should be effective to take 
their place. Some of the moral ideals of 
the Old Testament, happily, have lost 
their power; but there is no need so 
great and serious in this hour ot worid 
chaos as the need for the moral ideals 
of the New Testament. Morally, we are 
rudderless, and there is only one way of 
guidance in this congested, conflicting, be- 
wildered world of ours; it is the way 
of life motivated by Jesus’ ideal of love 
and common good will. The kind of world 
revealed in his teachings in the New 
Testament is the only possible world for 
the future. Yet in the face of this funda- 
mental need our children know less about 
his teachings than ever before. 


“According to reports from the religious 
education survey department of the Inter- 
church World Movement. 


Some Causes 

It may help a little if we understand 
how this has come about. The inevitable 
secularization of public instruction has 
laid on the churches a_ responsibility 
which they have not yet realized and 
for which they have made no adequate 
preparation. Even the attempts that have 
been made, with makeshift teachers and 
equipment and farcical time-programs, 
have effected practically nothing, because 
all efforts have been dissipated in a be- 
wildering mass of details. Sunday-school 
teaching of the Bible lacks perspective. 
Minor details still swamp major pur- 
poses. Children still are choked with 
adult material and blinded with archeo- 
logical dust. Only rarely and quite re- 
cently has really expert teaching been 
applied to the problem. The one school 
which taught the Bible has failed for 
lack of purpose and, most of all, for 
lack of appreciation and practical sup- 
port by the church. Meanwhile the fam- 
ily has taken the Bible off the center table 
and sold it for waste paper. 


What Can We Do? 

The Bible has a place in general edu- 
cation and therefore in public education. 
It has precisely the same place as all in- 
spiring literature. It is part of every 


Be Strong 
By Matrtsie D. BascocK 


E strong ! 
We are not here to play— 
to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do and 
loads to lift. 


Shun not the struggle—face it; 
‘tis God’s gift. 

Be strong! 

Say not the days are evil. Who’s 
to blame? 


And fold the hands and ac- 
quiesce—O, shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and brave- 


ly, in God’s name. 
Be strong! 


It matters not how deep in- 
trenched the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the 
day how long; 

Faint not—fight on! 
comes the song. 


Tomorrow 
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child’s literary heritage. As literatur 
inspiration, we have no more righ 
rule it out than we would have to 
clude the Gettysburg Address bec; 
Lincoln was a Republican. It is a sj} 
lar situation that our children ean 
Greek and Norse mythology in t} 
school course and cannot find the bib; 
records. Of course, this is due partl 
the fact that Odin and Hercules are ( 
and the Bible is not; but it is due nj 
to our miserable, selfish, petty secta! 
ism. Yet the Bible in Ruskin, Tenny) 
Browning and Gilder, and in Milt) 
Essays is not sectarian. The judicial 
cisions which eliminate all biblical ri 
ences and material on the ground 
they are sectarian would if logically; 
plied eliminate half the facts of medi 
history, all about the Pilgrims, all: 
erences to churches, ceremonies and 
clesiastics, and even references to sti 
ing, dancing, the wearing of neckties} 
beards and suspenders, for all these} 
sectarian issues to some people. 

We do not plead for the use oft 
Bible as a special book, nor for its | 
terial as having religious authority; 
are not thinking of enforced Bible 1, 
ing in schools, but of the place of | 
literature in the world’s literature | 
of its ideals in the child’s heritagi 
ideals. We ask only that the liberal) 
preciation, the breadth of vision, we 
has brought to the school child allt 
rest of time’s wealth of literature § 
not arbitrarilly exclude this to 35] 
greatest worth of all. — 

If we are wise we will cease oul 
forts to force our kinds of religious ) 
ships on all kinds of children in pul 
schools, and concentrate on securin) 
all American children their full righ) 
all the ideals that have made and 1! 
guide our American life. We will ! 
ize that these ideals must come to t 
not separately, but as part of their wi 
world, discovered in liteurature, his 
and experience. We do not want! 
school to become sectarian in any Sé 
but as it is now it is partisan ink 
degree that it discriminates against 
Bible as it does not against any 0; 
literature. t. 

The purposeful religious uses Of, 
Bible belong to the church and the fal 
In both these we must confess 1 
greater wrong than we can charge t¢ 
schools. What right have we to il 
the publie school so long as teachit 
almost totally neglected in the cht 
so long as it is crowded into a vesti 
of time, a basement of space, and aD 
in our budgets? Because the chureh - 
not yet believe in religious educati 
have, as the commission on the ch 
and the war so emphatically remind! 
a generation ignorant of the Bible 
of religion. t 

Chicago. a 


Boarding ‘Round 
By JoHN Brown 


is just for the boys and girls, 
d no one who is over fifteen 
jld 3s to read it. You see, it is 
ut school, and the old folks do 
to school; so why should they 
heir time with that which can- 
erest them? It will be just as 
so, if boys and girls who live 
ity skip this, for it is to be about 
mtry. Of course, if any city 
ally loves the country, he might 
i, just to see if it is interesting, 
3 intended for those who live in 
niry and attend country schools. 
I want to tell about is John 
| experience in boarding around. 
iave to start by explaining things, 
se, for they tell me that “board- 
nd” has gone out of fashion. It 
long time ago—more than fifty 
vhen John hired out to teach the 
school in Dutch Hollow. It was 
2 hills, about three miles from 
te, and he started bright and 
2 Monday morning that the term 
s0 that he would be there in 
if time. The schoolhouse was in 
valley that lay squeezed in by 
on either side. The valley was 
lut big enough for the brook that 
jugh it, with a few rods of land 
lr side of the brook. Just where 
is the brook was the school- 


| 


_ stop to tell you about that first 
chool—although it was most in- 
to John—for it is his “board- 
jad” that I am to describe. Now- 
te teacher boards in one place 
‘ime and pays for it. Then the 
an from home to home, stay- 
(might er several in each place— 
g§ upon how well he liked it— 
st him nothing. .: 
first Monday night John went 
ith Billy Wagner, son of the 
rustee, as this was the proper 
do. The Wagner home was 
/ide-hill, about half a mile away, 
| Wagner had been washing that 
jn sat in the living-room, dining- 
ulor and kitchen all at once, 
‘(room served for all these uses. 
immer had washed the clothes and 
(1 out on the line, and was ready 
: floor. She poured the water 


le washtub into the tea kettle 
‘for mopping. It was very dark 
, and when—without rinsing the 
he filled it with water for the 
decided that he would not drink 
hat night. That supper! John’s 
Was a famous cook and Mrs. 
wasn’t. The bread was “soggy,” 
oes not done, and the salt pork 
emendously salt that John could 
t. He did not dare to ask for 
Nes food—bread and milk—for 
' had no cow. 

| evening they sat around the 
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cook stove and John strained himself to 
think of something to talk about, but 
failed. He was glad when Mr. Wagner 
said, “Would you like to go to bed”? 
John would. His bedroom was just off 
the kitchen and was nice and warm. He 
undressed, and as there was no chair 


in the room, no dresser, no hooks on . 


the walls, he finally hung his clothes on 
the floor. He was soon asleep and did 
not waken until he heard Mrs. Wagner 
getting breakfast the next morning. Then 
he jumped out of bed, grabbed his trou- 
sers and—but what ailed those trousers? 
They would not come off the floor! He 
puffed and tugged and finally got down 
to see what the trouble was. What do 
you think? They were frozen down! 
When the room was warm the night be- 
fore, the frost had melted from the win- 
dow, making a puddle on the floor. Dur- 
ing the night, when the fire had gone 
out in the kitchen stove, the water had 
frozen and John’s trousers had become 
firmly attached to the floor. He finally 
pulled them loose, put them on and went 
out to breakfast. By the kitchen fire the 
frozen trousers thawed out and were 
most uncomfortable, but John had to 
wear them and before night they had 
dried. 

John decided to try another place 
Tuesday night, and if you want to hear 
more about his “boarding ’round” drop 
a line to the Editor of the Chimney Cor- 
ner, in care of Tue Baptist, 417 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, and possibly 
we can get him to tell us of other ex- 
periences. 


Prize Letters 


N the issue of April 3 we offered two 

bcoks as prizes—one to a boy and 
one to a girl who should send in the 
best letter telling how they are earn- 
ing or saving money for the $100,000,- 
000 Campaign. Many interesting letters 
have been sent, showing that the Young 
Reserves are doing their part. The boy 
who wins the prize is Harry Pierson of 
Janesville, Wis. It was so difficult to 
decide between the two best letters sent 
by girls that we shall consider Esther 
O. Brown of Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Margaret Neubauer of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
both prize winners. 

The three letters are printed below: 


Dear Editor: 

On April 25 Tur BAPpTist opened a 
campaign for $100,000,000 for foreign 
and domestic uses. It will be used to 
build schools, hospitals and churches, 
pay for ministers’ pensions and numer- 
ous other things. 

The share of Janesville was $43,308, 
and we are sure of going over the top. 
Everyone who belongs to the Baptist 
Church was asked for money, and there 
were not many disappointments. 

I give 20 cents a week, which in four 
years will bring $41.60. I peddle papers 
six days of the week and so earn the 
money. I receive on an average $3.50 
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a week, give 20 cents to the campaign 
and 14 cents more to church and Sun- 
day school. In this way I tithe. When- 
ever I can I do odd jobs like carrying 
ashes, washings, or mowing and raking 
lawns. I also earn extra money by pedd- 
ling bills. 

I think all these jobs are money-mak- 
ing ones, and every loyal Baptist should 
earn money and contribute to this great 
cause. Harry Pierson, 


Dear Hditor: 


I am nearly twelve years old. I live 
in a little bungalow in Los Angeles. A 
few months ago I took $2, most of which 
I earned by washing and ironing my 
clothes, to buy a mother rabbit. 

My father, who is a missionary among 
the Mexicans in the Southwest, made me 
a coop for her, and on Sunday morning, 
March 7, 1920, six little rabbits were: 
born. You can’t imagine how happy I 
was! 

Now my rabbits are quite big. I feed 
them every morning before I go to school. 
They eat kaffir corn, lettuce, beet tops, 
grass and cheese weed. 

Then this last week, when the $100,000- 
000 drive was on, I decided to give -one- 
tenth of the money I get from my rabbits 
to the drive. Soon I will have more rab- 
bits and so I hope to have quite a little 
money to give to the drive. 


ESTHER C. Brown. 


Dear Editor: 


I am very glad you called my atten- 
tion to the contest. I thank you very 
much, I am helping mother with the 
work and the shopping. My mother pays 
me for it. I use the money for the New 
World Movement and the current ex- 
penses of the church. I, too, take a 
dramatic class at our church every 
Saturday. I pay 50 cents a lesson. Some 
of the money goes toward the New World 
Movement. The other day I got $10 for 
the New World Movement from a non- 
Christian man. I am getting his little 
girl to go to our Sunday school. 1 also: 
give God my prayers for the New World 
Movement. My father is a worker in: 
this state for the New World Movement. 

MARGARET NEUBAUER. 
(Age nine years.) 


Bible Names Initial Puzzle 


| i petncs line of this puzzle refers to a 
name. The first letters of these 
names spell “The Whole”: 


My first was a martyr 
twelve apostles. 

My second was a prophet among the 
captives in Babylon. 

My third was Israel’s first king. 

My fourth was killed that a king 
might have his wife. 

My fifth was the last of the Judges. 

The whole is the Saviour of the world. 


among the 


Solution to “A-Pyramid of Names” im 
issue of May 8: The names of the twelve 
apostles—Peter, Andrew, James, John, 
Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, 
James, Lebbeus, Simon, Judas Iscariot... 
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Topic for June 6 


WHAT BIBLE ata ehS WILL DO FOR 
Ss 


Psalms 119:97-104 

“T pave refrained my feet from every 
evil way, that I might keep thy word.” 

1. Two ways to study the Bible: (1) 
Critically. But little value can come to 
the individual who studies the Bible 
simply for criticism or controversy. Con- 
structive criticism of the right sort is 
helpful, but we have reason to fear the 
one whose chief aim is that of destruc- 
tion. (2) Devotionally. This does not 
include the fellow who reads the Bible 
through so many times a year and boasts 
of the fact. It would be far better to 
get the message of one verse than to 
have a hazy conception of what the Book 
has to say. 

2. A failure in interpretation:  Un- 
fortunately, for many young Christians 
the message of the Book has been garbled 
by theological controversy. Even today, 
from the sermons of some ministers it 
would appear that they are more vitally 
concerned about standing firm for their 
pet theories than about letting the Bible 
speak to the folks. 

3. A safety deposit box: The Bible 
is a closed book not only to Romanists, 
but to thousands of Protestant young 
people. In many homes ‘the large family 
Bible is used as a place to store pressed 
flowers from a funeral wreath or locks 
of hair of a departed relative. Such ma- 
terials are reasonably safe in the modern 
home when placed between the leaves of 
the sacred Book. 

4. What will Bible reading do for 
you? Certainly two things: 

(1) Cultural. There is no finer Eng- 
lish than that found in the King James 
Version of the scriptures. The history, 
biography, songs and poetry of the Bible 
are worthy of study. There can be no 
real culture without a knowledge of the 
Bible, and yet it is highly interesting to 
note the ignorance of some high-school 
and college young people. Two questions 
and answers we have recently noted: (a) 
What is Calvary? Answer: A branch of 
the United States army. (b) Who sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage? 


Answer: Jesus. We hold no brief for 
such ignorance. It is absolutely inexcus- 
able in any English-speaking eighth- 
grader. 

(2) Spiritual. As human beings, we 


require so much nourishment to keep us 
physically normal. As Christians, spirit- 
ual nourishment is absolutely essential. 
A close study of the Bible will enable our 
young people to stand firm against the 
subtle temptations of our day. Young 
people whose spiritual backbones are as 
weak as dishrags cannot expect to stand 
in the hours of severe testing! 

“Thy word have I hid in my heart” 


—— _ 


Young Pe oples Work 


* 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people's organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


might well be on the lips of the thou- 
sands of young men and women, for re- 
member that our fondest hopes are 
wrapped up in you. You dare not fail 
us. Make the old Book a very part of 
you lives! 

“Tesus, take this heart of mine. 

Make it pure and wholly thine. ° 

Thou hast bled and died for me; 

I will henceforth live for thee, 

God helping me, for thy name’s sake.” 


B. Y. P. U. Expansion 


Baptist young people should grow in 
numbers, in usefulness and in character. 
A program in every church to dis- 
seminate the doctrines of service and 
the principles of young people’s work is 
a worthy aim. Young people should be 
familiar with training methods and eager 
for a part in the great advance. They 
also should be organized for quick and 
intelligent response to the denomina- 
tional objective for a hundred million 
dollars in the next five years, with all 
that means towards bringing in the king- 
dom. The church and pastor must think 
in terms of the young people, and all 
must think in terms of the denomination. 
Therefore plan for expansion in the local 
organization. 

First: The executive committee should 
study the needs and constituency; then 
appoint committees necessary for the de- 
velopment of your organization, and 
through them plan for studies and ac- 
tivities. Be sure to see to it that your 
committees function. 

The lookout and social committees 
should work for growth in numbers and 
fellowship. The evangelistic spirit should 
be evident aiways, but a definite expres- 
sion may be had through a period or two 
during the year designated as “Win One 
Week.” 

Also, the attendance in a body of the 
young people at the evening service to 
assist the pastor in evangelistic efforts 
means growth in numbers and fellowship. 

The committees on social service, tem- 
perance, benevolence and missions, work 
for growth in usefulness. The prayer 
group, the program or devotional com- 
mittee operating through the Sunday 
evening meetings, the Bible readers’ 
group, and classes in special courses all 
work together for growth in Christian 
character. In addition to the usual in- 
terests expressed through the prayer 


group before the Sunday evening , 
ings, the chairman may present. 
name of one or more workers oe 
special needs. A monthly progran| 
the study of Baptist missions—pla) 
prepared and presented by the young 
ple—will give an understanding ani 
preciation of progress and needs su 
can be secured in no other way. A 
formed Baptist should Mean a ze 
worker and a cheerful giver. Such i 
makes a basis for stewardship prac 
Second: Plan for expansion in 1 
borhood, asscciation and state. A 
of young people who have “found | 
selves” and are experiencing the jo 
service will find their hearts and 1 
quickened—they will desire to “loo 
and lend a hand.” Such a group of }) 
people, led by their pastor, may Vv: 
neighboring church whose people; 
pastor need encouragement and | 
ship. What are automobiles for i 
to help bring God’s people close 
gether in service and worship! 
does love for social pleasure and ( 
for action mean if they are not 


used “in making ties of fello) 
stronger! Our slogan this year 
be, “A young people’s program in 


Baptist church,’ and, wherever i 
a junior, an intermediate and a 
society. 


Life Service League 


We give below a letter from Miss 
Sperry to the young people of low: 
we feel quite sure the Baptist youn 
ple everywhere will read it with 
interest: ‘ 


“Birst of all, it was a childish 
tion on my part to be a missionary 
although the idea lay dormant for 
years, it was still in the backgrot 
my consciousness and when the cal! 
helped me to decide. 

“Tit was during my sophomore y 
the state university that I decide 
nitely. The young folks of the | 
church were very missionary in 
and organized the Carey League, 
ing the fields and the needs of ea 
This caused the question to arise 


is not done? 

“It was not until John Mott 
to us about our life work that 
decide. Never before had misi 
work been made so vivid and | 
and he laid the whole responsibilit 
the college and university stud¢ 
America. Now I knew the ered 
and decided after Mott’s talk that 
fulfill a part of the task; and th 
things, plus love for God, caus 
decide for foreign missionary W0 
need plus a known need plus @ 
can fill plus love for God equals 
sionary call.’” ks 


Colorado Letter 
By Geo. E. BurLINGAME 


itist Policewoman 


of the choice matrons of Broadway 
h has been appointed by the city 
‘ities to serve as policewoman. 
jdith Barker is the daughter of one 
- church trustees, and is secretary 
parent-teacher circle of the West 
'r High school. in her new posi- 
he will be in charge of all police 
connected with school children of 
ty. The appointment followed in- 
: demands by the women’s co6épera- 
ommittee and other organizations 
wer women who have been active- 
gaged in the campaign against 


tt of Galilee 


‘twenty-nine years Joshua Gravett 
ved as pastor of Galilee Church of 
r. His ministry has powerfully af- 
not only the city, but the entire 
~ Colorado. He has been incessant 
Intiring in holding evangelistic 
‘gs and Bible conferences. He ex- 
his ministry far into the South and 
through frequent trips to give ad- 
f on the spiritual life. 

‘or Gravett has built up a church 
lilee peculiarly devoted to evan- 
, missionary work, Bible study, 
tayer. The church celebrated the 
“ninth anniversary of his ministry 
y 9 with special services in recog- 
of his long and successful work as 


Jo Pledges Half Million 


years ago the Laymen’s Movement 
Colorado Baptists to raise an extra 
, which was accounted an enor- 
jundertaking. Colorado Baptists 
yeen learning to give since they 
‘that $10,000. When a pastor who 
s $900 salary from his church 
5 $260 for a four-year campaign 
world-wide missionary enterprise, 
ing is bound to happen in that 

Baptist pastors have been lead- 
2ir churches in the New World 
‘ent which recently made its finan- 
avass. A pastor with $2050 salary 
I $1000. Another pastor who re- 
$2700 annually pledged $1600 for 
lion Dollar Fund. Dr. J. W. 
State campaign director, reports 
rtial returns from the thirty-four 
$8 in Colorado having Baptist 
’s show a total in pledges of $506,- 
olorado’s allotment is $1,301,000. 
st county to go over the top was 
‘ta, which raised its allotment be- 
€ date set for the national cam- 
The church at Pagosa Springs 
tS canvass in one day and went 
© top with a third of its member- 
‘touched. Dolores Church, with a 
f $950, will reach $1500. Denver 
S report a total of $196,309. Bar- 
wureh was allotted $2310 and has 
$3645. City Park Church, with a 
vita allotment of $185, has ex- 
its quota by $5000. 


Wanted: Friendly Citizens 


The Interchurch World Movement was 
well organized in Colorado. Its field sec- 
retary, H. A. Shuder, and its financial 
campaign director, C. M. Patton, both 
competent and energetic men, have done 
all that could be expected in preparation 
for the “United Simultaneous Financial 
Campaign.” In Denver, following the city 
household survey and using its results, a 
list was compiled of 20,000 people who 
were supposed to be a part of “that great 
friendly constituency which is not di- 
rectly allied with the church as mem- 
bers.” 

The allotment for Denver to be secured 
from these “friendly citizens’ was $210,- 
000. A week of strenuous effort, under 
capable local leadership, resulted in per- 
haps 1000 subscriptions in Class B, the 
total being $19,055. A large part of this 
amount was, in fact, subscribed by active 
churchmen, including one pledge of $1000 
from the chairman of the interchurch 
campaign committee. 

The “Friendly Citizens” campaign was 
founded upon the rather novel hypothesis 
that men outside the churches have a 
substantial interest in the success of 
Christ’s cause, and will give largely to it 
when properly approached. This hy- 
pothesis seems to be somewhat discred- 
ited by the failure of the financial can- 
vass of the blue-card class. Perhaps a 
sounder basis on which to rest our mis- 
sionary enterprise and its financial ap- 
peal is the watchword of the Baptist 
Laymen’s Campaign of two years ago: 
“The love of Christ constraineth us.” 


The Current Reformation 

The war cry of Alexander Campbell is 
again in the air, and a return to the sin- 
ple faith and practices of apostolic Chris- 
tianity is demanded by pastors and 
churches in this region in increasing 
number. 

The fundamentals’ conference to be 
held at Buffalo preceding the convention, 
to effect “some organic fellowship of 
conservatives,” will embrace a _ goodly 
delegation from Colorado. A number of 
our most godly, diligent and fruitful pas- 
tors are united in a concerted purpose to 
secure certain changes of denominational 
policy, and a restatement and reaffirma- 
tion by the convention of “Baptist funda- 
mentals.” 

This movement of protest finds its oc- 
casion partly in the new program of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, involved in 
the General Board of Promotion; in the 
new form of unified budget which prac- 
tically prevents actual voluntary distri- 
bution of one’s offerings; in what is 
thought to be the. disproportionate 
amount assigned in the budget to educa- 
tion, largely to benefit “liberal” institu- 
tions; and in the avowed mission of the 
depomination “to establish a civilization, 
Christian in spirit and in _ passion, 
throughout the world” (Survey, Ree. 1). 

The outstanding difficulty with this 
choice group of loyal Baptists, however, 
is the interchurch issue. The principles, 
program and method of that movement 
have not secured their confidence and 
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Support; and in their definite antagonism 
to the Interchurch they have in greater 
or less degree withheld their support 
from the New World Movement as being 
a vital and integral part of the Inter- 
church. “Our New World Movement can- 
not escape the odium attaching to the 
Interchurch Movement. The one is hope- 
lessly entangled with the spirit and meth- 
ods of the other. We must withdraw 
from the whole thing.” This is how one 
pastor states his conviction. He speaks 
for a group of Colorado Baptists who love 
their Lord, who are ardent in their mis- 
sionary spirit, and who humbly seek to 
obey their Redeemer’S commandments. 
They have manifested a sincere desire to 
show their fidelity to the traditional aims 
of the convention, even though they have 
been reluctant to coédperate fully in the 
New World Movement for reasons given 
above. They declare their intention to 
continue and to enlarge their contribu- 
tions to certain of the causes included in 
the present budget. 


Who Is to Blame? 


If young men and women in high 
school or college “get into trouble” in 
their relations with each other, who’s to 
blame? Should their liberty for intimate 
and unchaperoned companionship be re- 
strained for their own protection against 
possible moral disaster? Colorado Springs 
offers an example of such restraint in a 
recent order of its superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Roscoe C. Hill, forbidding 
dancing in the high school or under its 
name. Mixed hikes at night are also for- 
bidden. In a letter to parents, Mr. Hill 
sets forth his reasons for the order and 
his opinion as to parental responsibility, 
as follows: 


“We are not looking for unpleasant or dan- 
gerous situations among the young people, 
but many such are being brought to us and 
forced upon our attention. The only hope 
for the young people is careful supervision in 
the home. The high school merely reflects 
outside conditions, We have cases here that 
cause grave concern, relating to boys and 
girls of good parents. All young people are 
full of life, and naturally wish a wider liberty 
than the wisdom of their years would justify. 
Naturally, too, they will take all the freedom 
they are permitted to take. May I ask that 
parents, busy though they are, take more 
time to be with their children and to know 
at first hand their interests and activities? 
The question isn’t so much where are the 
children, but rather, where are their par- 
ents? 

“Social conditions among the young people 
of the high school in Colorado Springs are 
far from being what they should be. It is 
unfair to these young people to give them a 
personal liberty which they are not fitted to 
use wisely. I do not urge an ugly suspicion, 
but I do urge you to keep in mind that they 
are young, naturally lacking in wisdom and 
self-control, and that they are too precious 
to you and to the community to be allowed 
to make mistakes that will cause them later 
unhappiness or shame, or cripple their use- 
fulness as citizens. 

“One or two matters I would call to your 
attention particularly. Do you know the 
ways in which your children find their 
amusement, and do you know personally 
their associates and friends? Do you know 
when, where and with whom your boys and 
girls go automobile riding? Do you see to 
it that your children of high school age get 
at least eight or nine hours’ sleep every 
night? They cannot do good school work 
with insufficient sleep. 

“These matters I bring to you only in the 
spirit of friendliness and codperation. We 
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need your help, and if at any time you need 
ours, we shall render it gladly.” 

In a personal letter to your correspond- 
ent Mr. Hill again urges the duty of par- 
ents to safeguard their children and su- 
pervise their recreations and social life: 

“The parents all over this country are not 
taking enough interest in the amusements 
and activities of their children and we are 
merely trying to arouse the people of this 
community to safeguard the morals of their 
young people. We have a fine high school 
here and an exceptional student body. The 
young people are not to blame for anything 
that takes place. The parents have forgot- 
ten, in many instances, the duty that they 
owe to their children. 


Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H, WATSON 


Aftermath of the Drive 


Some of the outstanding impressions 
of the drive remain. One is of the great 
Symphony Hall meeting: the intensive 
enthusiasm of the vast throng; its alert- 
ness for any opening for expressing itself. 
It was noted that in the rousing song 
service, the roof-raising chorals were the 
old hymns of the ages. Prettier pieces 
of modern sentiment went trippingly 
over the surface, but they could not be 
majestic, nor let the heart out like our 
immortals in hymnody. Much of our 
vaunted progress in hymnology is a flash 
in the pan. It is mere songology—an 
ephemeral balladism. - 

The speaking was captivating, because 
the speakers were full of a great matter. 
The much anticipated man among them 
was John D. Rockefeller, Jr. It is hardly 
less than a phenomenon in our American 
life when such a shining representative 
of its material side proves himself so 
enamored of its Christian interest and 
movement. Nothing is more attractive 
in a man of substance than such a sign 
of fundamental genuineness. When you 
add to it the entire absence of self- 
emphasis, and.note the presence of self- 
devoted sincerity and hearty naturalness, 
you get under the spell of an unmis- 
takable charm. The live, stalwart Bap- 
tist, Gov. Milliken of Maine, greatly 
strengthened this already predominant 
element, making the occasion a high 
success. 


A Question of Burning 


It was also proved that the most com- 
plete successes among the churches were 
a question of fire, and that the failures 
among them were owing to the lack of 
someone to kindle the fuel always at 
hand into a flame. In many cases, the 
seemingly obstinate asbestos took to 
burning when some earnest soul - began 
to blaze. It was not asbestos after all! 
The way some of the smaller churches 
vaulted over the top seemed miraculous. 
But it recalled the promises more than 
the miracles. Are these successes to be 
classed with “the greater things that ye 


shall do?” Just for lack of a blazing 
leader, some big churches hardly 
smouldered. Others that had _ been 


mulcted in their swollen quota took fire 
from the burning minister, or minute 
man, and astonished everybody in their 
leap towards the high figure. Anyhow, 
some of these impressions will remain 
as abiding revelations. Churches of sur- 
plus resources have been taught valuable 
lessons in achievement by other churches 
whose chief resource seemed to be the 
spirit of burning. 


The May Meeting 


Naturally the May meeting of the 
Social Union took the Inter-Church Move- 
ment for its theme. And it had Dr. 


A. Poling for its speaker. Our state 
leader among the laymen, Mr. W. A. Ma- 
curda, struck a good match and set things 
afire. He is doing invaluable service of 
% sort that a minister hardly could do. 
He is able to say “Come on” with a 
substantial emphasis, and is doing it 
finely. Dr. Poling spoke of “The Hour 
of Opportunity,” ushered in by the hours 
of suffering and sacrifice that have pre- 
ceded it. It was a striking epitome of 
the tragic world experience through 
which we have passed, and the wide 
opening of the door of opportunity which 
the world movement offers to awakened 
Christian effort. The music was by eight 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra musi- 
cians, and was so holy-stoned into sweet 
smoothness that the encores almost put 
in jeopardy for some “that train.” The 
new president seems nerved to save the 
freshness of the evening from waste and 
indulgent encores, so that all may have 
both the speaker and their train? If he 
really succeeds, he will be the first chief 
in forty years to perform that miracle. 


Pulpit Expression 


The new professor of speaking and 
reading at our Newton Seminary gave the 
ministers a valuable Monday morning re- 
cently. Prof. C. Edmund Neil equally di- 
vides his time between Newton and the 
divinity school of Boston University. Of 
course the ministers, so many of them 
Newton men, were on the qui vive to 
taste the quality of the successor of Prof. 
S. S. Curry. There was a large attend- 
ance, absorbed interest, and a good quiz 
after the speech. Prof. Neil had to con- 
fine himself to a specific phase of his 
system in such an address. He took the 
psychological expressions of the speaking 
voice. Easily he showed himself a master 
of his materials, and aptly illustrated his 
unfolding points. Nothing in the speaker 
or in his method reminded you of the 
professional elocutionist. He was the spe- 
cialist, teaching voice expression as it 
reveals its relation to hidden psycholog- 
ical conditions and laws. It is not easy 
in such an address to attain concreteness 
and practicality. But questions from the 
ministers brought answers that practi- 
cally clinched the principles enunciated. 
Let us hope that the prospective strength- 
ening of our educational foundations will 
enable Newton to claim all of the time of 
such a teacher for such an important 
subject. The trustees of Newton do not 
forget that their trust is the only Baptist 
theological school in New England, and 
they are determined to keep it. Further- 
more, they believe that if New England 
had no such school, it would be an im- 
perative duty at once to build it. New 
England Baptists are not yet convinced 
that it is our denominational duty to 
“knock” the seminaries that we have, and 
fly to those we know not of. 


What Next? 


After the great drive will come the 
big campaign. The politicians are tear- 
ing up the turf and roaring. And the 
vast gamble is so intricately mixed, it 
furnishes for them the keenest of sport. 
Innocents like ourselves will have to 
choose from the candidates they hand 
out to us. The only likelihood of a great 
revolt will lie in their slaughter of the 
best, and their offer to us of the worst. 
Then we may up and take the man“that 
they do not want. But it makes the pres- 
ent a day of supreme difficulty, when per- 
sonal, national, and international inter- 
ests are so hopelessly scrambled as they 
are. O, for a big man who like Lincoln 
could make us laugh at ourselves while, 
as a great shepherd, he led us out of our 


_ Farewell to the Ford Building 


THE BART 


sore troubles! We pray to be del 
from the small men who are a 


plausibly concerned about ou 
freedom from everything and 
else in the world. The wit of 
fax impaled such patriots long ag 
men who wrangle after liberty, ar 
do as little care for it as they deser 
Bogies 

Some of our good brethren 0 
themselves earnestly affected in a 
matter are all the time “seein 
And the things in their mind’s eye ¢ 
them most, and make brackish 
Christian natures. They see some 
inent leader whose soundness is les 
their own, and their suspicions m 
him into a “legion,” then they di 
a “trend,” they sniff an insidious ap 
and become sure that unless ther 
strict “line up,” the denominatio 
go to the dogs. They get almost 1 
their impatience to climb up in| 
judgment seat and disobey Chr 
judging their brethren. They wi 
rend in twain a people whose ortl 
is bedded in their Christian liberty 
seem to say “If you don’t believe 
have the unadulterated faith th: 
once for all delivered to the a 
me prove it by slamming my bre 
Is it really possible for a Baptist 
tian to prove himself by that met 


There was on May 8 in Kingsle 
a gathering of the present an 
“force” of secretaries and clerks 
mission rooms to mark the rem 
the offices to New York at an ear 
The occasion was informal, friend 
serious. It could hardly be otherw 
the ties felt were bonds of intere 
affection. An undertone of sadnesi 
but be felt, for the tree that ie 
moved is more than a century 0! 
there has come from it the healing 
nations, and many pleasant fruil 
wonder how wise we are! | 


Rochester Letter 
By Henry B. Rosin 


Well, it would have done yot 
good to see the way the churches 
Monroe Association went a 
course, we know that there are 
but the blessing of having a Dif 
in the biggest business on eartl 
securely ours. Sixteen out of 0 
four churches have already g0 
the top. On Sunday, May 9, it 
said that Monroe Association 
$766,000, or 83 per cent of what 
asked of thirty-two churches. (1 
remaining churches, because Of a: 
evangelistic campaign, will a 
$50,000 a bit later.) In consi 
really great achievement, on 
first with the splendid gene 
Pres, Barbour of the seminary, 
chairman of the drive. For mo 
ten days he literally lived wita tl 
paign, and to his devotion and 
tion the success of the drive | 
small measure due. But oth 
with the campaign, too, and | 
church. At the above date, Has 
Church, under the leadership 
Ernest W. Parsons of the sem 
raised $180,000; the Lake Ave 
under Dr. Beaven, $170,000; ¢ 
Church, under Dr. Hanley, $16 
the end is not yet. Calvary 
a heavy indebtedness, has alr 
nearly 88 per cent of its 
which means heroic giving. 
Church and the Atlantic Ave 


t 


doubled their allotments, 


he biggest thing about it, after all; 
vhurches are feeling @ spiritual up- 
1 consequence of their giving, 
the East Avenue Church a year ago 
yould have said, “It can’t be done!” 
jo would everybody else have said. 
, year has intervened, in which Dr. 
ns has been able to lift the church 
use its membership by fine appeal 
sreat objective. Pastorless, but not 
ut 2 minister, and undetermined as 
r future policy, this church has 
i throughout the drive the spirit of 
it going concern. Next to the min- 
no man has filled a larger place in 
lrive than William Hartman, to 
' the men of the church presented 
ag cup in recognition of his devoted 
‘ney. 
es Rev. Frederick G. Reynolds 
to the Parsells Avenue Church less 
seven years ago, that church was 
parting of the ways. It had the 
ative of continuing a small city 
1 with a diminishing interest or 
ng a heroic forward movement. 
ears of this significant pastorate 
r the latter choice. In 1916 the 
With the aid of the city mission 
*, completed a beautiful new. build- 
a cost of nearly $60,000. The mem- 
2 has grown from 250 to 700, some 
’ the 551 new members received by 
ynolds having come by baptism. The 
school has an enrolment of above 
id regularly taxes facilities to the 
so that a fine new annex for re- 
| education and recreation is now 
i. This church centers the largest 
‘or Boy Scouts in the city, there 
some 200 boys in five troops domi- 
y the church. It is also headquar- 
a vigorous girls’ club and an or- 
ion of Girl Reserves. The total 
' financial income of the church 
en in the six years from $2200 to 
, and this does not represent the 
2 made through the recent drive. 
25 was the twenty-fifth anniver- 
' the organization of the church 
2 twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. 
l’s ordination. It was therefore 
| day of mark in the life of both. 
ye were received into the mem- 
of the church at the evening 
_ The pastor’s salary was raised 
luring the month, and in many 
ays the church has shown its ap- 
on of his ministry. It is no 
that Mr. Reynolds receives invi- 
/elsewhere, but—hands off! We 
m here, 
ster Theological Seminary, 


Cleveland Letter 
By Jonn Bunyan Lemon 


* last letter we referred to the in- 
» Situation in our mail service in 
. The writer has an idea that he 
© Overwhelmingly elected presi- 
| the United States if he could 
) the country that he would im- 
y put the U. S. mail service in 
38 Condition. As an instance of 
‘eaching effect of this awful dis- 
» May say that Tur Baprist does 
to its Cleveland readers for ten 
two weeks after it comes from 
8. This is May 8, and. our last 
ceived was dated April 24, one 
Te the great drive began. It will 
Monday, May 10, before another 
lelivered so that the news of the 
€ drive-week will not get to us 
» than a full week, perhaps two 
‘ter the drive is over. 


i 


i 


_jority. They 


Tue Baptist is in no wise to blame 
for this situation but the fact itself makes 
it impossible for the paper to carry the 
inspiration that it would otherwise do. 
No other paper has any advantage. It 
is a paralysis due to our mail service. 
It seriously hinders all kinds of business. 
We suggest that it is largely responsible 
for whatever of falling down there has 
come to our great drive. 

Cleveland churches have probably 
taken first rank in the percentage of 
money raised on their quotas. Many of 
them did unusually well in the excellency 
of their spirit and the generosity of their 
offerings. It is quite interesting, how- 
ever, to note that the first church to 
go Over the top in this city was Antioch, 
a Negro church. Its apportionment was 
about $21,000, and it raised $25,000. Much 
of this was in cash and the remainder is 
believed to be in subscriptions as good 
as those of the average white church. 
For this Negro church has a’good record 
under the pastoral leadership of Dr. H. 
C. Bailey who has led it for more than 
ten years. This church is one of two 
Negro churches that have been identified 
with the Cleveland Association of white 
churches for many years. It has taken 
its equal share of responsibility and has 
been given its proportionate number of 
delegates in all of our Baptist affairs. 
It was with us in helping to entertain 
the Northern Baptist Convention three 
years ago. Dr. Bailey has frequently 
presided over our Baptist Ministers’ Gon- 
ference. And in our last meeting, Mon- 
day, May 8, the conference, by unanimous 
vote, put on record its appreciation of 
the high honor which is due this church 
for being first to 80 over the top. 

There are thirty-six other Negro Bap- 
tist churches in this city. If they were 
all to come into our white association 
with their rightful quota of delegates, 
they could wield the power of the ma- 
are still coming from the 
sunny *South to this great center of in- 
dustry in groups of twenties, thirties 
and forties ata time. A problem is being 
created. The Baptists are the only ones 
who can solve it. For these people are 
nearly all Baptists, the fruitage of the 
missionary work of our American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 

Whatever the financial outcome of the 
great drive may be, it was the unanimous 
opinion of the ministers present in our 
last ministers’ conference that the spirit- 
ual effect has been wonderfully good. 
People are taking a new interest in 
church. Increased subscriptions and at- 
tendance are very manifest. The feeling 
that we have a program worth-while is 
epidemic. 


Atlantic Coast 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. JoHN GorDON' was tendered a 
luncheon in honor of his seventy-seventh 
birthday, at Philadelphia on April 26. 
Dr. Carter Helm Jones acted as toast- 
master. A number of congratulatory 
speeches were made, one of them by Col. 
John McKergow, ex-mayor of Westmount, 
Montreal, Canada, who came to Phila- 
delphia especially to honor Dr. Gordon. 


THE First CHurcu of Phoenixville gave 
a reception on April 27 to its new pastor, 
Rey. R. S. Walker. 


THE FORTY-SIXTH SESSION of the Read- 
ing Association was held May 4 and 5 
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in the beautiful new building of + the 
Lansford Church, where such ~ notable 
progress has been made under the pas- 
toral leadership of Rev. John Pounder. 
The Calvary Church, Shenandoah, whose 
pastor, Rev. N. C. Naylor, has passed his 
seventieth birthday, was the first church 
in the association to reach its allotment 
in the Hundred Million Dollar Campaign. 
The association elected Dr. A. W. Bailey 
as moderator. 


MANY REPORTS are coming in of bless- 
ings received by churches cooperating 
in the New World Movement. There is 
a wide-spread revival which is helping 
the churches both spiritually and fi- 
nancially. 


THE Harrispure Association held its 
sixteenth session May 4 and 5 with the 
First Church, York, Rey. H. M. Dorrell, 
pastor. Hon. John €. Nissley was re- 
elected moderator. Four churches were 
received into membership. The Central 
Church, Steelton, and the First and Mar- 
ket Street Churches, Harrisburg, have 
raised their allotments in the financial 
campaign of the New World Movement. 


NEW YORK 


GREAT REJOICING marked the service at 
the First Church, Troy, Dr. Thomas H. 
Sprague, pastor, on May 2, when the cam- 
paign director announced the total raised 
by the church towards the New World 
Movement as over $30,400. By evening,. 
the total was almost $31,000, or about 
$5000 in excess of the apportionment. The 
result was the more gratifying as only 
recently the church secured more than 
$30,000 in pledges towards repairs and 
improvements to the church property, 
making the total raised for the year more 
than $60,000. 


Mississippi Valley 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN IS STILL IN LINE. On Sunday, 
April 11, after weeks of preparation, 
under the charge of A. J. Hall, church 
campaign director, and Dr. W. B. Hart- 
zog, pastor, the First Church of Mason 
went over the top on its allotment of 
$10,000. After an address by the pas- 
tor on the theme “On to Victory,” Direc- 
tor Hall presented the matter of the al- 
lotment, with the result that in twenty- 
five minutes over $11,000 was pledged, 
in amounts ranging from $800 to $20.80. 
This was pledged by 108 members repre- 
senting fifty-eight families of the church. 
When the balance of the membership of 
267 has been canvassed the total amount 
will be considerably larger, and a matter 
of pride to Michigan. 


MIDLAND WAS THE FIRST COUNTY ta 
reach its allotment; it reported over $14,- 
000 on a $10,500 allotment, April 25. It 
will have for its guest Dr. J. Y. Aitchison 
of New York, in the near future, and 
celebrate this great victory. Kalamazoo 
County, on April 27, reported $112,000 
pledged on an allotment of $92,971. More 
than thirty counties have exceeded their 
allotment and are “still going.” 


BETHANY AND PontTIAc First were over 
the top on April 25. Encouraging reports 
of victory are coming in by each mai} 
from pastors over the State. 


GREELEY CHURCH, J. C. Pearson, pastor, 
writes us: “Ten dollars a year for mis- 
sions our former record; subscribed this 
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Pilgrims 


By Edmund J. Carpenter, Litt.D. 
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A fascinating account, which answers 
the often asked questions: Who were the 
Pilgrims? Whence did they come? Why 
did they emigrate to the inhospitable 
shore of New England? What were 
their distinctive religious opinions? 
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afternoon four hundred doilars per year 
and still going. Surely the Lord is in 
this place and behind this New World 
Movement.” 

Port Huron FIRST Says: “Practically 
$2000 over the top. Praise the Lord! 
And more coming in all the time.” 

Hickory ISLAND CHURCH writes: ‘We 
went at it with courage and prayer and 
the Heavenly Father went before us. AS 
a result our little church of thirteen 
members is some distance over the top.” 


“As MUCH FOR OTHERS as for ourselves” 
is the motto of the Grand River Avenue 
Chureh of Detroit, and it went over the 
top April 25. 

MARQUETTE REPORTS: “We received 
double the amount ever pledged for local 
work, and five times as much on benevo- 
lences.” 

JEFFERSON AVENUE, DETROIT, Was asked 
for $16,000. This at first thought seemed 
impossible; for it has a building project 
on hand. After a great deal of prayer 
it went into the campaign, on Sunday 
night, May 2, the final reports were made, 
and about $18,000 raised. The pastor, 
Rev. B. McDermand, reports, “Our 
church has received a great spiritual up- 
lift. I have never known a revival meet- 
ing to leave a better feeling and a deeper 
interest for the salvation of souls, than 
the campaign through which we have 
just passed.” 

THe TASK IS NOT ACCOMPLISHED. Never 
was there a day when the foundation 
needed reénforcing as in this day, never 
a time when the opportunity was so 
great. If you have not done your part, 
individually, or as a church, do it now. 


MICHIGAN IS TO HAVE a Summer as- 
sembly, the dates to be August 8-15. Some 
of the most talented men of our great 
denomination are to appear on program. 
More definite announcements later. Why 
not enjoy the greatest vacation of your 
life at this, your own state summer as- 
sembly? The program will be so diversi- 
fied as to provide the most wholesome 
and uplifting recreation and help imag- 
inable. Every church in the state could 
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THE BAPT 


well afford to send one or more of 
live young people to this wonde 
gathering, paying all their expenses, | 


KatamMazoo CoLLecE had with it fo. 
week recently, Dr. Allyn K. Foster, ; 
made a wonderful impression upon | 
students in his addresses upon pract 
Christian subjects. 


THkE DETROIT BAPTIST ASSOCIATION > 
meet, June 3-4, with the Spring W 
Church. It is planning for a Bar 
Philathea and W. W. G. night, and 
asked General Director Grant M, F 
son and Judge Marsh to speak. 


Rev. H. A. HAtverson, pastor of Lj 
Church, has accepted a call to Lai 
burg and Bath, and will assume } 
duties there about May 10. 5 


Rey. Mr. Jounson took up his 
as pastor of the Ironwood Church, 


Rev. DonALD T. GREY, a young mi 
fine training, and a graduate of t 
versity of Chicago, has accepted 
extended to him by the North an 
Churches of Lansing. : 

In THE First CHurcH, Lansi 
pledges were made, totalling $9 
while the North and Hast fields 
reports had raised $3800, making 
total of $100,317.48. c 


At THE STATE UNIveRSITY at A 
bor, there are about 420 Baptist s 
ninety of them women. Howard I 
man, the minister for univers 
dents, representing the Board of 
tion of the Northern Baptist Con 
and*the Michigan Baptist Con 
lives in the Guild House, the seco. 
of which was last summer made 
to comfortable living quarters. 
floor of the building has an a 
room, reading room, office and | 
parlor. , 
Rey. E. lL. Lirrre of Alpena passe 
eighty-third birthday on April 30 anc 
pleasantly greeted at his home by a 
pany of friends made up mostly 0) 
low ministers and their wives, who | 
to congratulate him and to wish 
godspeed on his way to the century 
on which he has set his steadfast 
Mr. Little is a shining illustratic 
the art of growing old gracefully. 


IOWA 


THE LAST REPORT from the First 4 
Shenandoah, shows a total in the 
World Movement drive of $19,500, | 
the expectation of more to follow. 


ILLINOIS 


AS THE MEN of the New Berlin Cl 
are either professional men or far 
the pastor assumed the responsibil! 
putting through the New World 
paign. The church went so far Ov 
top that everybody is delighted. } 
just after the campaign, the pasto’ 
sented his resignation, the chur 
once raised his salary to $1800 al) 
pointed a committee to purchase 
able parsonage. Upon request of 1 
tor, the church approved the P 
the additional $300 to the past 
as a recognition of her ability 
assistant. “al, 

THE ALLOTMENT of the Stor 
Church, Rev. Victor N. Witter 
was $12,104. The church actual} 
$17,442. Good progress is bein 
both in organization and in ineré 
tendance at all services, Wl 
months the Sunday school has 
than doubled its attendance. 

On Dec. 19, the Second Chure 
cago, decided to change the tim) 


| 


. 


y 22, 1920 


aj meeting from the third week in 
nber of each year, to the last week 
vril, corresponding with the year of 
Northern Baptist Convention. In 
ance of this action, the annual 
ng of 1919-1920 was held on April 
ie reports therefore covering a 
i of four months only. The report 
e treasurer showed that $9703.22 
been received during the four 
as for current expenses, and $2966.70 
enevolent purposes. It was found 
he apportionments had all been met 
nee There was $1164.14 balance 
2 current-account treasury. During 
jur months, ninety-six persons have 


DR. BENJAMIN OTTO 


ziven the hand of fellowship into 
rch. At the last communion, 
eight persons were welcomed into 
t fellowship; nineteen by baptism, 
y experience, and eight by letter. 
rustees recommended that the pas- 
alary be increased to the extent of 
_ year. The deacons recommended 
lans be put into operation for the 
shment of a permanent summer 
mM school. These recommenda- 
Were unanimously adopted by the 

The allotment of the church 
2 promotion work of the Northern 
t Convention was $75,000. Up to 
1e church has reached the amount 
000—$79, 000 for benevolences and 
‘or current expense. The campaign 


has been a real blessing to all the mem- 
bers, it being the means of deepening the 
spiritual life and widening the vision of 
all. It was recommended that the pastor 
be advised to engage an associate to work 
especially among boys and young people. 
It is also recommended that another as- 
sociate to the pastor be engaged to work 
among the people generally for the bene- 
fit of the community. 


THE ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT of the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
of Chicago will be held in the week be- 
ginning May 28. On Sunday morning, 
the baccalaureate sermon will be 
preached by Dr. J. J. Ross, and in the 
evening, the missionary sermon by Dr. 
H. C. Gleiss of Detroit, Mich., at the 
Englewood Church, Stewart and Engle- 
wood Avenues. Monday morning, the Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Conference of Chicago will 


hold its session with the seminary. The 
theme, ‘The Ministerial Crisis’; the 
speakers, Dr. M. P. Boynton, Rev. Chas. 


E. Fields, Dr: BE: P. Brand, and Dr. H. CG. 
Gleiss This will be followed by a 
luncheon given by the trustees’ and 
faculty to the ministers and their wives 
and to the students of the seminary. 
These guests and all friends of the 
seminary are then invited to inspect the 
new seminary home at 3040 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., between 2:30 and 4:30 p.m. 
The alumni exercises will be held Thurs- 
day evening. The commencement exer- 
cises will be Friday evening, with the 
commencement address by Dr. George R. 
Stair. Unless otherwise noted, all exer- 
cises will be held at the Second Church, 
Jackson Blvd. and Lincoln St. -— 


Dr. Benjamin Otto 


The choice of the Chicago Baptist 
Executive Council of Dr. Benjamin Otto 
to succeed Dr. F. L. Anderson as its 
superintendent is a happy one. 

Dr. Otto, who has been pastor at the 
Morgan Park Church for several years, 
has also been a director of the Executive 
Council and is therefore somewhat fa- 
miliar with the Baptist missionary prob- 
lems in this metropolis. 

After coming from the Hast, where he 
was educated and began his pastoral 
labors, he held important pastorates at 
Kansas City and at Peoria, Ill. He is 
thus well acquainted with city problems 
and is eminently fitted by training and 
temperament for the task to which he 
has been called and which he takes up 
the very day Dr. Anderson lays it down. 

Dr. Otto enjoys the confidence and es- 
teem of Chicago Baptists of all nationali- 
ties, and he is expected to carry forward 
with wisdom and vigor the policies of 


‘illsbury Academy For Boys 


44th year. 
reasonable terms because of large endowment. 
business. Individual instruction. Military drill. 
equipment, motor lathes. 
Swimming Pool. 


Orchestra and Band Music 


also in Glee Club work. Strong Music Department under Arthur C. Koerner. 


Pillsbury discontinues its co-educational feature after June 1920. 
and resources henceforth to the education of boys. 


Early application advisable for September term. Address 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal, 


Exceptional advantages in equipment and in training on most 


Campus of 15 acres, 8 buildings. 
Strong athletic teams. 


It will devote all of its splendid equipment 


eae MT 


WAYLAND 
ACADEMY 


Beaver Dam, 


Wisconsin 


A distinctly college- | 
preparatory school with 
strongly Christian spirit 


A school for boys, and 
A school for girls 


One of our leading endowed 
Baptist academies 


Expenses $550 a year 


Catalogue 
Edwin P. Brown, Principal 
| Box Ss R 
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FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL For Gide and 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course. Teachers’ 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economics 


For Catalog address Box 620, Mount Carroll, III. 


Prepares for college and 
Manual training. Modern 
Gymnasium. 
Unusual opportunities in 


Piano, organ, etc. 


Owatonna, Minnesota 
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ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass 


Wéman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. Geo. B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MINISTERIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


New Educational Feature at Winona 
July 10—August 7 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., President 
Faculty—Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, Dr. Samuel 
Chadwick, Dr. F. N.’ Palmer, Dr. A. T. Robertson, 
Dr. Camden M. Cobern, Dr. Charles L. Goodell, 
Rey. Percival C. Morgan. 
A Great Opportunity for Ministers, Theological 
Students and Mission Workers. 
Subjects Taught— 
Technicalities of Preaching. 
Epochs in the Life of Jesus, Orientally Interpreted. 
Methods of Bible Study. 
Science of Bible Teaching. 
Paul’s Last Word to a Young Preacher. 
Pastoral Evangelism. 
Essentials of New Testament Greek. 
Four solid weeks of study under great teachers, 
combined with splendid recreational advantages. 
A great vacation opportunity. 
Address MINISTERIAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Winona Lake, Indiana. 


The Bi-Pocket Envelope & Printing House 


184-190 Dent St., Station 32, Boston, Mass. 
is prepared to take care of the orders from Baptist 


Churches called for by the One Hundred Million 
Dollar New World Movement Drive. Send orders 
direct and trust us to give the best service, prompt 
-delivery and lowest prices. 


LYMAN R. SWETT, Proprietor. 


the Exeeutive Council which have de- 
veloped under Dr. Anderson’s leadership. 
Suffice it to say the task will challenge 
the best powers of his mind and heart, 
but he enters upon it with the enthusi- 
astic support of his fellow laborers. 

F. E. R. MILier. 


Chicago Social Union 


The meeting of the Chicago Social 
Union on Thursday evening, May 6, was 
the third and last for the season. The 
program consisted of the introduction of 
Dr. Geo. R. Stair, the new pastor of the 
Englewood Church, a statement of con- 
tributions received so far for the New 
World Movement, the introduction of 
Dr. Alfred E. Peterson and of Dr. Benj. 
Otto, and the presentation of an apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Frank L. Anderson from the 
Executive Council. Mr. W. G. Brimson, 
who made.the presentation, stated that 
Dr. Anderson would also be given $100 
to spend as he desired. Dr. Anderson 
then presented his address on “The Chal- 
lenge of the Modern City.” The new 
officers are as follows: President, Chas. 
S. Vastine; vice-president, Chas. R. Hol- 
den; secretary, Chas. L. Major; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. Frank O’Brien; auditor, Oscar 
C. Carlson; directors for three years, F. 
E. R. Miller, Mrs. B. B. Grinnell, Mrs. 
Benj. Otto. This is the first time that 
women have served on the board. The 
appreciation of Dr. Anderson follows: 

“The Baptist Executive Council of 
Chicago extends to Frank L. Anderson 
its sincere gratitude for the services 
rendered by him during the period, Oc- 
tober, 1909, to May, 1920, in which he 
has been superintendent. He has been 
unsparing in his devotion to the king- 
dom of God. His understanding of the 
changing and growing demand upon the 
churches, his sympathy for his fellow 
Christians of all nationalities, his tact 
and firmness in dealing with problems 
of church expansion, his unswerving 
faith in the leadership of Jesus Christ, 
have enabled him to build himself into 
the denominational life as have few 
men. The Baptists of Chicago will 
never forget his leadership or cease to 
appreciate his fellowship.” 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


GREEN LAKE CHURCH, Seattle, was the 
first church in the Western Washington 
convention field to go over the top in 
the $100,000,000 drive. In addition to 
raising its allotment of $7560 it raised 
another $7000 for a parsonage, organ, 
and repairs on the building. This is a 
great victory for the church and will give 
equipment for doing a better work than 
ever before. It was led in the campaign 
by Dr. F. H. Divine. Rev. J. A. Banton 
is pastor. 


THE SECOND CHURCH in this field to go 
over the top was the church at Raymond. 
In addition to raising the allotment of 
$4500, it was greatly rejoiced to have a 
young man and woman, members of the 
church, decide to offer themselves to the 
Foreign Mission Society for missionary 
service. 'The pastor, Rev. B. A. Hylton, 
is meeting with many encouragements. 
A new church building is needed. 

Tue Frest CHurcH of Seattle, in order 
to enable the new pastor, Dr. A. H. 
Bailey, to render the most efficient serv- 


ice, has presented him with an automo- 


25-27. 
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bile. He is meeting with great en 
agement in his work. On May 2) 
church completed its canvass for it 
lotment, raising $100,000. The han 
fellowship was also given to a 
twenty-five new members, ee 


UNIVERSITY CHURCH, Seattle, 
Frank B. Matthews, pastor, conduct 
campaign for a new building in co 
tion with the raising of its allotmen 
the $100,000,000 fund. The total of §) 
000 was raised, the allotment for the} 
sionary fund being $16,200. Dr, Fi 
Divine led them in this campaign, 


On May 2, Rev. H. S. BLAck, of 
Bethesda Church, Tacoma, had a h 
mal service in the baptistery of the § 
Tacoma Church. The Bethesda Ch 
has not yet installed a baptistery ir; 
new building recently purchased. 


Tur JAPANESE CuurcH of Seattle, | 
an allotment of $9500, was one ofj 
first to go over the top. | 


Kitsap County, with two chur| 
Bremerton and Charleston, was the} 
county in this field to go over the 

THE OTHER CHURCHES which at | 
writing have raised their allotments 
Bellingham Jmmanuel, Lynden, La | 
ner, Burlington, Seattle Columbia. | 


THe WESTERN WASHINGTON Ba} 
CONVENTION will hold its next se 
with the First Church of Aberdeen, 
The time of holding the co} 
tion has been changed from Octobi 
May, to conform with the missic 
fiscal year. This will be the first } 
ing under the new plan. A strong) 
gram is being prepared. S| 


THE FOURTH AND CLOSING SERIE! 
group evangelistic campaigns, undé 
leadership of Rev. Fred Berry, dir) 
of evangelism for Western Washin 
was held in Seattle and vicinity, ¥ 
15 to April 4. Careful preparation! 
been made. The first week, pre 
gelistic meetings were held for su 
tion and inspiration. The morning} 
sions, at the First Church, were We) 
tended by the pastors, with somelaj; 
and proved exceedingly helpful. U 
Director Berry’s leadership, a large 
ber of topics, vital to the succe} 
evangelistic effort, were introduce) 
short, well-prepared addresses, and! 
cussed in a manner to_ bring{ 
many practical suggestions. Re 
B. Matthews, chairman of the evan) 
tic committee, presided and led th 
votional services, in which prayer) 
dominated. Each session closed wi) 
inspirational address by Dr. H. F.! 
well, superintendent of evangelisn 
the Home Mission Society. The pé 
greatly appreciated these addresses |! 
were of a very high order. | 
church, for two evenings of this - 
had services, in which they 


Mounds Park Sanitariu 
. 201 Earl Street, 


Midway Hospital 

389 N. Snelling Ave., 

Saint Paul Mint es¢ 
Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORR 


Departments: 7 
Neurology, General Surgery, OD 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Thi 


Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, _ a 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, ? 
Chemistry. 


Training School for Nurses. 


xz 
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1 by neighboring pastors or general 
ers whose addresses and discussions 
red the church for the evangelistic 
ngs which followed. The following 
hes participated in the campaign: 
the Bethany Church, Seattle, Rev. 
A. Barry, pastor, the meetings were 
icted by Rev. Fred Berry. Dr. Still- 
conducted the services at the First 
wh, At the Central Church, Rev. 
’. Carstens, pastor, conducted the 
ses. The Chinese pastor, Lum Ming 
zondueted the services in his church. 
e Columbia Church, Rev. F. G. West, 
r, was assisted by Dr. J. F. Watson. 
J, O. Bovee and wife were in charge 
e meetings at the First Nor-Dane 
th; also, at the West Side Church, 
followed in the latter place by Rev. 
Berry, who continued the meetings. 
Fremont Church had the services 
* Robt. Cairns, evangelist. At the 
rood Church, Rev. A. Mackintosh, 
*, was assisted by Rev. J. A. Ban- 
md wife. Rev. N. J. Barnes, of 
Woolley, conducted the meetings 
é€ Immanuel Church. Rev. D. L.~ 
tz, the labor evangelist, conducted 
seetings at the Japanese Church in 
e and also at the Renton Church. 
ags at the Tabernacle Church were 
cted by the pastor, Rev. F. E. Dark. 
e Second Swedish Church, Pastor 
Stormans was assisted by Rev. A. 
»eman. At the University Church, 
&. B. Matthews, pastor, conducted 
»rvices. Rev. W. H. Eaton, pastor 
emerton, also conducted the meet- 
with his people. Acting-pastor E. 
ckell, at Kent, was in charge of 
eetings with his church. At Mt. 
‘Church (colored), Pastor W. D. 
" was assisted by an _ evangelist 
Tacoma. 
orts that have been received show 
ver 500 persons have been received 
the campaign, or will be received 
into the membership of these 
ies. Since the campaign closed, Di- 
Berry has been holding week-end 
slistic services in some of the out- 
‘churches. 


| West Sipe Cuurcu, Seattle, has 
to the pastorate Rev. Wm. Jack- 
‘ Jamestown, N. D. He will begin 
storate May 9. 


i 
, 


Xocky Mountain 
States 


IDAHO 


| SPoKANe Assocration held its an- 
essions with the church at Har- 
May 3-5. Rev. W. B. Russell was 
vor and Rey. G. R. Gano was secre- 
easurer. Addresses were delivered 
Pastors of the association, assisted 
A. H. Bailey, Rev. J. R. George, 
- H. Hagen, Rev. Robert Gray and 
. R. Gale. The reports from the 
€s showed marked increase both in 
mber of souls saved and in the of- 
Made for kingdom work. The Har- 
/hurch deserves praise for its royal 
Inment. The association placed 
m record in the following resolu- 
“Be it resolved by this association 
2 recommend to our members and 
dency that in the coming elections 
support only those candidates, 
T local or national, who are com. 
to a prohibition platform.” 


ALE IS A MOUNTAIN TOWN on the 
4 
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The American Christian Daily 


A Daily Newspaper that will confess and honor Jesus Christ. 

A paper that will eliminate the slush and the trash of the ordinary dailies. 
A paper that will maintain, unswervingly, a high moral standard. 

A paper that will be truthful to the last jot. 

A paper that will carry many strong educational features. 

A paper that will be independent, ecclesiastically, politically, 
A paper that will be American from start to finish. 


It’s going to happen, at last! Christ is going to be recognized by the daily press. A 
daily newspaper will see the light of day that will be controlled, in every department, by the 
Spirit of the Master. 

America is in need of such a paper. 


commercially. 


American Christianity is in need of such a paper, 
now when it is called upon to defend our common paternal heritage against various foes. 
The true and loyal followers of the Master want an organ by which their views of current 
events can be made known, an organ by which the light of truth, Biblical truth, can be shed 
upon the multifarious happenings of the day, and by which the doings of churches and Christian 
movements can be made known, as well as the activities of mankind at large. 


There is need of a paper that shall be wholly different from the existing churchpapers, 
in that it is not controlled by any specific church or religious faction and does not treat 
solely of religious matters, and that at the same time shall be Christian and highly moral in 
tone. 


The American Christian Daily will be such a paper. 
news of the day, foreign news, political news, social news, financial and business news, market 
news, and news of the Kingdom of God in general. It will be like your own secular paper, but 
with the Spirit of the Master at the helm instead of the Mammon of commercialism. 


It will print all the important 


THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS ARE OPEN NOW! 


We need your subscriptions some months in advance of the date of first issue. We must 
adjust our plant and equipment according to the demand, and we must find out how large 
the demand will be. Send your subscriptions in now! 


The paper will make its first appearance, unless serious difficulties arise, on January 1 
next. 


The subscription price is ten dollars a year, payable in three installments, as follows: 
$2 cash at the time when your subscription is entered; $4 immediately after you receive your 
first copy; $4 at the beginning of the second half year. Subscriptions are not taken for less 
than a year. 


This flat rate of $10 per annum may seem a little high, but the increased cost of news- 
paper production makes it imperative. To show that we are not so far out of the way, we 
publish the following comparative rate list: 


(per annum) 

Cincinnati Enquirer, Weekdaya cOnlycceee es. eee $12.00 
New York Tribune, weekdays Only eet etios. Soe. OE 
Westmol PMississippity. so: det. eee ee okt oa. 
Nashville 


S10 Oo) ' ap ete le teiel eG a) 01,4 Ve of chal bho ee tare 


The Reverend J. Clover Monsma, 


V " a former newspaper man, author and preacher, will 
be our Managing Editor. 


WE NEED AGENTS! 


We want an agent in every Protestant congregation in the country. 


And because we do not only want Christians, but everybody to read our paper, we want 
agents in every locality. 


Send in your name and address and we shall send you an agent’s contract blank. 
receipt of that blank, properly filled, we shall send you all the material you need. 

We ask especially ministers of the gospel to become our agents, and 
if not our agents, our unofficial representatives. We ask them to present 
this cause to their people. Brethren, let us hear from you! 


Upon 


Watch for the appeal of William Jennings Bryan to subscribe to The American Christian 
It will be issued within a few days. : 


Daily. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW! 


Address all communications to: 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN DAILY CO. 
910-912 Garrick Building, Chicago, III. 


with order and eight monthly 
payments of $3.00 each for this 
beautiful factory rebuilt, strong- 
ly guaranteed No. 7 Blick Type- 
writer, with carrying case and 
supplies. Special to Clergymen 
only. ACT quickly; the lot is 
limited at this low figure. Send 
$3.00 TODAY. 


BLICK TYPEWRITER CO. 


107 N. Dearborn St. CHICA 


A MUSIC QUESTION ANSWERED 


Are there any new religious songs that grap- 
ple the vital problems of the Church in this 
day of reconstruction ? 

Yes—such songs will be found in a book just 
off press entitled 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


edited by J. H. Fillmore and a number of ex- 
perts in hymnology. It is a general purpose 
hymnal for the use of Graded Sunday Schools, 
Churches, Social and Patriotic Meetings. 

The price of the present edition is $75 per 
hundred. Future editions subject to change in 
price. Sample copy sent for examination. 

A complete Orchestration is being prepared 
which will add greatly to the effectiveness of 
the music. 


Fillmore Music House, 582 Elm St. Cincinnati, 0. 


AUTO TOP DRESSIN(] 
West's DRESSING 


WATERPROOFS AN) PRESERVES 
Makes an Old Top look like New 


Sold by Dealers in Automobile Accessories 
L.M.WEST’S SONS, ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS. 


Exempt from All Federal Income Taxes 


% Municipal Bonds at Par 


To secure descriptive circulars cut this out and 
mail today with your name and address to 


The Hanchett Bond Co. 


Incorporated 1910 ee 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago © 


aR CROUP am 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 
All Druggists or 
W. EDWARDS & SON 
E. FOUGERA & C9. 
London, England 90.99 Reekman St. N.Y. 


Weiser River and the trading point for 
ranchers for many miles around. In a 
period of six months, the following has 
been accomplished: parsonage improved, 
well put down, song books and an indi- 
vidual communion set secured, all at a 
cost of about $400. A four-weeks’ meet- 
ing resulted in twenty-five additions by 
paptism and four otherwise. A purse of 
$200 was given to the missionary. Form- 
erly the field raised $400 for the pastor’s 
salary and now it has subscribed $1500 
for the coming year. It will get a car 
for the missionary and enlarge the plant. 
The chureh and congregation have asked 
that the missionary be released to them 
for the coming year. 

On Sunpay Aprit 25, Rev. W. R. F. 
Hartley closed his work at Mountain 
Home, after a pastorate of more than 
three years, during which time a heavy 
and seeming irremovable debt was liqui- 
dated. Bro. Hartley will become supply 
pastor at large for the state, working 
under the direction of the convention but 
not being on the pay-roll. This is a 
fine work for men who wish to be re- 
lieved from regular pastoral work. 


Seminary Commencement 


The closing exercises and commence- 
ment of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary will be held from May 30 to 
June 1. On Sunday, May 30, at eight 
p. m., the baccalaureate sermon will be 
delivered in the Fourth Avenue Church 
by Pres. W. T. Lowrey of Blue Moun- 
tain, Miss. At 10:30 a. m. on Monday 
the missionary address will be delivered 
in Norton Hall Chapel by Dr. E. M. 
Poteat of Brookline, Mass. On Tuesday, 
in the Norton Hall Chapel, the alumni 
address will be given by Dr. Carter Helm 
Jones of Philadelphia. At eight p. m. 
the commencement proper will be held in 
the Fourth Avenue Church. There will 
be addresses by members of the grad- 
uating class, the conferring of degrees, 
and an address by the president, 


From the Student Secretary 


I have just finished four remarkable 
days at Kalamazoo College. I confess 
that before my visit I knew little of this 
institution, but I come away a partial 
press agent. The president, Dr. Stetson, 
to whom I was a stranger before this 
visit, received me with unqualified cor- 
diality and lent every item of his support 
to my work. For such work as I am 
doing among students as educational sec- 
retary, statistics are often entirely ab- 
sent. One must judge from a certain 
psychic response whether the message is 
taking hold. I came away abundantly 
satisfied that this student body was re- 
ceptive to all I had to say. 

The one thing that struck me about 
Kalamazoo College is its atmosphere. 
This is a very intangible thing in one 
sense, but very tangible in another. Peo- 
ple can feel things they can never see. 
I gathered the definite impression that 
Kalamazoo has one of the strongest facul- 
ties of any institution I have visited. Its 
teachers from Dr. Stetson down are seek- 
ing to educate the whole man. They are 
laying great stress not only on the aca- 
demic, but on the spiritual training. The 
support which the members of the faculty 
gave to my meetings is the chief reason 
for whatever impression was made. I was 
particularly impressed with the substan- 
tial work of Prof. Severn. One cannot 
look into his face without realizing that 
he is a man of God. His task is a difficult 
one, as all teachers of the Bible know, but 
he is thoroughly conservative of all the 
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best values of religion. I find the stu 
body what I have found it everyw 
throughout the country—idealistic, 
gressive and readily responsive to 
spiritual adventures. It is the kin 
a college, in short, that I would like 
boy to attend; and if he could fall 
the hands of such a president and ; 
a faculty, I should have little fear fo; 
future Christian usefulness. 

ALLYN K. Fost; 


Bible Down 
(Continued from page 599) 


32. Name two of the first deacor 
33.. Who was the first Gin 

martyr? P 
34, Where were the disciples 

called Christians? 
35. Where did Paul’s ministry be; 
36. Name two places he visitec 

the first missionary journey, 
37. Name three on the second | 

ney. | 
38. Name four on the third mis! 

ary journey. 
39. Name two on the fourth mis 

ary journey. 
40. For what was Dorcas famous 
41. Who was Rhoda? 
42. Name two friends of Paul in | 

life. | 
43. Name two friends in later li 
44. In what city was Paul flogg 
45. At what place was he stone 
46. Name the faith chapter. j 
47. Name the love chapter. | 
48. Name four books Paul wrote 
49. What book describes the new 

verse? } 
50. Repeat Romans 10:9-10. — | 
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Annual Meeting 


The one hundred and sixth annual m 
of the American Baptist Foreign Missi 
ciety will be hel@ at the Broadway A 
rium, in the city of Buffalo, New Yo 
10:00 a. m. on June 23, 1920, and succ 
days, to act upon any reports that sl! 
then presented, to elect officer's and mé! 
of the board of managers, and to tr} 
any other business that may properly( 
before the meeting. 

Dated Boston, May 5, 1920. By order 
board of managers. ; 

WILLIAM B. LIPPH 
Recording Seere 


Harry W. Jones — 
CHURCH ARCHITEC 


Minneapolis 


WANT ADS © 


glish ($2000), Dean Women and Pr 
Edueation ($2100), Dean Women. F 
English ($2000), Oratory ($2000), Violir 
($1500). Many calls from colleges, 
and private schools at wide salary 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 
a ee eee 


HYDE PARK BAPTIST CHURCH 
CINNATI, is without a pastor. 
church free of debt, in good residenti 
munity; has been paying its pastor sé 
$2,000 a year. Geo. W. Martin, Churel 
— al 

TITHING EVANGELISM 
through the Rebinson Lyceum an 
elogue Lectures. Rev. A. T. Robinson 
Psy. D., author of “Why They Fai 
Mrs. A. T. Robinson, Fellow Royal 
Geographical Society, world traveler, | 
and journalist. Representative 
papers and seventy magazines. } 
information world conditions and 
Beautiful dissolving views. Sun j 
day. Results financial and spiritual, ? 
lasting. Address Baptist Hea 
Lansing, Mich. 
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Boost Baptist Business 


The Northern Baptist Convention through its Board of 
‘romotion has made a good record in the campaign for 
100,000,000. It has developed a splendid organization 
nd through the presentation of its objectives and its 
vell-defined program has aroused a wide and intelligent 
iterest. Thus far the business of Baptists in the exten- 
ion of the kingdom is progressing successfully. But no 
oOmpany can claim success in a commercial enterprise 
dat goes no further than the selling of stock or the 
wakening of initial interest and enthusiasm. That stock 
lust be made productive. The investor will be satisfied 
‘ith nothing less than dividends. 


‘ 


Will Baptists Pay Dividends? 


| This is a pertinent question. It must sooner or later 
2 faced. The expenditure of so large a sum will require 
'reckoning. If Baptists are to make satisfactory returns 
will require that the objectives and program be kept 
‘early before the constituency. For the working out of 
t¢ program and thus the reaching of the objective re- 
dire the sincere work of intelligent workers. 
The stock holder’s interest is sustained by quarterly 
!vidends, or by the assurance that his capital is at work 


and that in due time dividends will be forthcoming. Like- 
wise Baptist workers must be kept informed regarding 
the great objectives of the denomination, its program and 
the results being achieved. Without such information 
becoming the possession of the denomination as a whole 
it can hardly be expected that results commensurate with 
expenditures will be attained. Fortunately the Northern 
Baptist Convention has now an agency through which such 
information is made accessible to the constituency. 


The Baptist 


This new denominational organ therefore becomes an 
integral part of the forward movement. It is the present 
duty of every member of the church to become a reader of 
the denominational paper and so be informed regarding 
the larger denominational interests. Special interest was 
awakened by the $100,000,000 drive The constituency will 
now be interested to watch the working out of the program 
which this contribution has made possible. 
telligent, enthusiastic interest be maintained. 


Thus will in- 

Now 
there is keen interest is the time to build up your club 
The Baptist in 


while 


of subscribers. every home and every 


Baptist a reader should be the slogan. Boost THE BAPTIS1 
that THe Baptist may boost Baptist business. 
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Fresh from the Field 


Rev. Thomas B. Holloway of the First 
Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., has been 
called to the office of executive secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

President Wilson is being praised for 
his veto of the Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial Bill in which section 8 gave 
to the chairman of the Joint Commit- 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
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A Vocational School on Christian and 
Social Service lines. 


Exceptional opportunity for young women 
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FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL vo..¢ Women. 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course. Teachers, 
Secretarialand BusinessCourses. Art, Home Economics. 


For Catalog address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


tee on Printing power “to determine 
what information shall be given to the 
people of the country.” It is unwise to 
give any one man such power of cen- 
sorship. And certainly this should not 
be allowed when Reed Smoot, a leader 
of the Mormon Church, is chairman of 
that committee. : 


Rev. C. K. Harrington, for thirty-four 
years a missionary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society in Japan, passed away at 
Albany, N. Y., on Thursday, May 13. He 
was author of the book, “Captain Bickel 
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ology, three year course, gradu- 
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proof buildings with dormitories. Organized relig- 
ious work and self-support. For catalog and corre- 
spondence, address 
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ilisbury 
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SPRINGTIME IN THE COUNTRY 


offers pleasures and benefits you should certainly enjoy, and a vaca- 
tion at this time will give you new vigor and freshness for the trying 


THE NORTHFIELD 


is splendidly located in the great Connecticut River Valley, verdant 
The air is soft, pure and balmy and 


Excellent cuisine, good service, up-to-date conveniences and real coun- 
try hospitality. Seasonable sports. 
today for attractive rates and details. 


Fine roads for motoring. Write 


East Northfield, Mass. 


of the Inland Sea.” We shall 5 
publish a fitting appreciation of Dr 
rington. 


the practical work and organizatior 
the church before classes taught by 
J. M. Artman at the University of ¢ 
cago. He began his fifth year in Mattc 
on May 1. ‘ 


Raymond W. Cooper, student-pastor 
the Winchendon Church, Mass., has 
cepted the call of the church at Wa 
burn, Maine. He goes from one gpl 
did people to another. The Winchen¢ 
Church was the first in the district. 
go over the top. The Washburn Ch ! 
also has a good record. | 


The church at Bourbon, IlIl., has cal 
Rev. A. W. Judd of New Berlin. 1 
church has never before had a sett 
pastor. r 


The annual of the Northern Bap! 
Convention for 1919 was not publis! 
so as to be placed on sale, and neit] 
the American Baptist Historical Soci 
nor the library of Crozer Theologi 
Seminary has been able to secure a co 
This note is issued with the hope t 
one or two, who as delegates receii 
the annual, may be willing to place i 
these important reference libraries 
permanent service. Anyone who n 
wish to give this service may mail ° 
book to Frank Grant Lewis, Librari 
at Chester, Pa. > 


We are asked to announce that - 
Pattonsburg, Mo., Church is in gea’ 
of a pastor for half-time preaching w 
the other half at a neighboring town’ 
country church. ‘The call is for an 
who is wide awake, up to date, tt 
oughly consecrated and not afraid 
preach the gospel. There is a good j 
sonage. The salary will depend on | 
man and his ability to deliver the goc 
HE. O. Turner is chairman of the boi 
which has the matter in charge. 4 


The annual meeting of the Fi 
Church, Flint, Mich., showed that 
though the building was closed for 
pairs almost half the year, 118 newm 
bers had been received. All bills to d 
are paid and pledges have been recei 
for $80,000, of which $60,000 is to co: 
improvements in the building and $| 
000 is for benevolences. All departme’ 
are in good condition. It was deci\ 
to add a pastor’s assistant to the pres. 
staff of workers. ’ 


At the Baptist Headquarters, | 
Fifth Ave. New York City, the G! 
eral Board of Promotion is on the nl 
floor. The Board of Education, the 
isters and Missionaries Benefit a 
the metropolitan board of promotion 
the City Mission Society are on tht 4 


floor. The Publication Society, th 
York State Convention and the state 


telephone exchange for all is 
Square 7108. 


A church and community conve 


sion on Interchurch Councils or #@ 
ations of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, ai 
Council of Church Federation 
Secretaries, is to be held at C 
Ohio, June 1-3. It is interesting 
t at there are now fifty federa 
retaries whose salaries are paid 
cities in which they are at work. — 


Pre-Convention Number 


vi Baptist will publish next week a pre-convention num- 
ber, in which will be contained all manner of material of 
terest to those who plan to attend the great gathering at 
iffalo, and also to those who find themselves unable to be 
esent but who wish to follow intelligently all that may be 
ne at this significant gathering of the Baptists of the North. 
Among this material will be articles relating to Buffalo 
‘d its history, Niagara Falls, the past and present of Baptist 
erests in the city and in western New York, information 
‘importance to delegates, and facts of general interest. There 
ll be many illustrations, and cuts of men and women con- 
cted with the denominational life. Editorially, the signifi- 
ice of this particular convention wiil be considered, as will 
© some important matters which are to be discussed. 

This is the first convention following the great financial 
ve of the New World Movement, and of the putting into 
eet of the entire program authorized at Denver. It is cer- 
n to be of the utmost interest and importance. Copies of 
Baptist containing this preliminary information, and also 
the later issues which will report and explain the signifi- 
ice of the doings at Buffalo, should be in the homes of all 
ptist families in the field of the Northern Convention. 


| 


Large Spiritual Results 


'\HE Moulton Memorial Church, Newburgh, N. Y., Rev. A. E. 
. Finn, pastor, worked out every detail of the standard plan 
‘sented by the promotion board for the New World Move- 
nt. As a result the church has made advance along all lines. 
oreisa unity of spirit and devotion that is making the work 
ightful to both pastor and people. The twenty-four teams 
t had charge of the family groups have made many calls, 
tributed much literature and have been wholly devoted to 
| task of making the New World Movement a success in 
s church. The work of evangelism as carried on by the 
tor in the regular meetings of the church, seconded by the 
tty codperation of the membership, has resulted in the ad- 
on of sixty-five members to the church in the last three 
aths, forty-nine of them coming by baptism. In the great 
aey drive the people were jubilant and active and have sub- 
‘bed up to date $30,279.16. This takes this church $2,271.16 
v the top. 


; 


Reservations at Buffalo 


'PPLICATIONS for reservations for the Buffalo convention 

are being received by George W. Dorland, chairman of 
local entertainment committee. Communications on this 
ter will reach him at Suite 409, Niagara Life Building, 
‘alo, N. Y. In regard to obtaining reservations early, Mr. 
land has issued this statement: 


“Buffalo is noted as a ‘convention city,’ but with the coming 
000-6000 Baptists and their friends (per estimate of our lead- 
_ our hotel capacity will be taxed to the limit. Only a very 
ted number of our guests can be provided with single rooms 
ie hotels; some of course ought to have and must have such 
‘™modations. With these facts in mind please report back 
kind of reservation you wish us to make. Give preference, 
dssible, to No. 6 in homes. 

“1. Single-room reservation (with or without bath) out of 
available. Cost $2.50 to $3.50 per day (add about $1 for 


“2. Reservation in double rooms with two single beds (with 
7ithout bath) out of 250 reservations available. Cost per 
on $2 to $3 (add about 75 cents for bath). 

3. Reservation in double rooms with one double bed (with 
vithout bath) out of 500 reservations available. Cost $1.50 
2.50 (add about 75 cents for bath). 

ie Reservation in large rooms accommodating three to 
People with single and double beds (with or without bath) 
of 900 reservations available. Cost $1 to $2 (add about 50 
3 for bath). 


i 
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“od. Reservation in Y. M. C. A. hotels, usually small single 
rooms, without bath. Cost $1 to $1.25. (A deposit of $1 will be 
required with order for these reservations, since they have to 
be guaranteed by the local committee.) About 300 available. 

“6. Reservation in carefully selected home or boarding 
house. Single room or double room with single beds or double 
room with double bed. Cost $1. Including breakfast, 50 cents 
additional. 

“We expect to.make you comfortable and happy and await 
your further advice.” 


A New Scale of Giving in Japan 


er ew year 1919 was the vestibule of the new age coming 
to Japan,” writes one of the Baptist missionaries at 
Osaka, Japan. “The spring meeting of the Kwansai Associa- 
tion of Baptist Churches proved to be the beginning of a spirit- 
ual awakening among the believers. A revival of religion seems 
about to break upon us. I have been receiving reports almost 
daily from workers and believers, and I have been happily 
astounded to discover a new note in their faith. As a barometer 
we may note the spontaneous giving which characterized one 
part of the meetings. Thinking of perhaps a couple of hundred 
yen as a goal, the members present began to pledge themselves 
for special evangelistic effort in this association. As the pledges 
came in the sum passed the two hundred mark early, then 
the three hundred, then the four hundred and the five hundred 
and reached at last reports six hundred and twenty yen! They 
were profoundly stirred at the discovery of a new power within 
their hands. And now they have appealed to the members who 
could not attend and the leaders seem confident of reaching the 
one thousand yen mark.” 


A Northfield in the Congo! 


he a meeting of the trustees of the institution held last fall 
at Kimpese, Africa, it was proposed to hold here during 
the vacation period a vacation school or institute at which old 
students and other Christian workers could receive instruction 
and gain inspiration through fellowship with one another. “How 
splendid it would be,” writes one of the missionaries, “should 
Kimpese become a little Northfield!” 


Tickets to Buffalo 


W D. NORTON, chairman of the Buffalo transportation 
« committee for the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, has made the following an- 
nouncement: 


Railroad tickets to the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 23-29, will be on sale at the various offices 
of the Western Passenger Association, from June 19 to 25, in- 
clusive, at reduced rates, on the certificate plan, which is that 
full one-way normal fare will be paid on going trip, but ticket 
for return journey will be sold at one-third fare over same route 
traveled on going trip to those attending convention, upon pres- 
entation of certificates of standard form when properly signed 
and validated at the convention. Return limit will be July 3, 
1920. 


The Future of the Interchurch 


HE Interchurch World Movement is to be continued until 

May 15, 1921. This was the decision reached on May 18 
at the close of the second day of a conference of the general 
committee of the Interchurch with representatives of the 
boards and agencies of the thirty cooperating denominations. 
The conference was held behind closed doors in the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church in New York City. The continuing of 
the movement will give opportunity for the completion of sur- 
veyS now under way, and to carry through a financial cam- 
paign before July 15 of this year. As announced last week the 
expenses, which have heretofore run as high as $1,000,000 a 
month, will, after July 15, be reduced to $150,000, with $60,000 
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additional to cover interest. The amount of the underwriting 
done to date by the codperating denominations is $7,295,622. 
The budget as adopted is as follows: Current expenses, not to 
exceed $150,000 a month, July 15, 1920, to May 15, 1921, $1,500,- 
000. Estimated interest charges, $600,000. Continuation cam- 
paign expenses, May 15 to July 15, 1920, $500,000. Running ex- 
penses of movement, May 1 to July 15, 1921, $2,000,000. Bal- 
ance of budget of 1919-1920, $5,000,000. Total required to May 
15, 1921, $9,600,000. 


The Passing of Des Moines College 


Ne the commencement in June of this year, Des Moines 
4 College will pass by absorption into Union College of Iowa. 
This is according to agreement with Central College of Iowa 
by which union of Baptist educational interests in lowa was 
originally secured. A new name to take the place of Union 
College is being considered and will probably be announced 
soon. Pres. John A. Earle, having served Des Moines College 
for nine years and having been largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the union of the two Baptist colleges, to which 
union a Presbyterian college (Highland Park College) and Sac 
City Institute, a Baptist academy, have been added, will 
terminate his work in Iowa with the passing of Des Moines 
College, 


Church Raises $28,565 


HE West Medford Church is fast becoming one of the sub- 

stantial religious institutions of Medford. This church has 
just made a new record for itself in the campaign for $100,000,- 
000 for missions and education. To it was allotted the work 
of securing in five years the sum of $17,996. Of this sum $992.51 
was given during the last year. On April 25, the church under- 
took the task of securing pledges for four years to cover the 
balance of $17,003.49. The outcome was that 295 subscribers 
pledged $27,573.56, this making a total of $28,565.97, or an 
amount exceeding its quota by $10,589.97. The pledges ranged 
from two cents per week up to $1500 for five years. This 
church has the honor of being the first in Middlesex county to 
zo over the top, with the one possible exception of a church 
that began the campaign much earlier, and also the honor of 
having the highest percentage over the allowed quota of the 
white churches. The whole church was so united and happy in 
their giving, the money pledge and the spiritual uplift so great, 
that April 25, 1920, will ever be a red letter day in the history of 
the West Medford Church. 


A Bicycle for the Budget 


ILLIE TULLER of West Hartford, Conn., is the son of 

Mr. W. James Tuller, the chairman of the state minute 
men. He had been saving his money to buy a bicycle. When 
the campaign was launched in his church, Billie said, “Dad, 
if you don’t mind, I will go without my bicycle and give $10 
to the New World Movement.” The amount of that offering 
is measured by the eagerness of a boy for a new bicycle. 


Testimony of an Advertising Expert 


(sian ae COOLIDGE PARLIN, manager of the division of 
commercial research in the advertising department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has recently published a booklet in 
which is his address delivered before a national organization of 
bank credit men. The pamphlet is entitled “Basic Facts of 
Prosperity in 1920.” Mr. Parlin says: 

“A new factor which promises much for the future is 
national prohibition. When we remember that before the war 
the amount spend at retail for malt liquors, wines and distilled 
spirits in the United States materially exceeded the total ex- 
penditure in all the department stores of the United States 
as we estimated them in 1912, it is clear that a great buying 
power is diverted from lines that weakened men’s efficiency 
to other purchases that spur: men on to greater activities. 

“To ascertain whether the actual facts would bear out the 
conclusions that it seemed necessary to draw from these fig- 
ures, investigators of the division of commercial research were 
recently sent into a number of the leading cities of the Central 
West and East, including Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and New York, to interview merchants, 
employment managers, labor leaders, school principals and 
welfare workers. Everywhere the story was unmistakable. 
The longer prohibition had been in effect and the more rigidly 
it had been enforced the stronger was the evidence. The most 
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striking fact was the unanimity of opinion—even among f 
who acknowledged an interest in alcoholic beverages © 
selves—that prohibition reduced accidents, lessened the 
day-morning and post-holiday slump, increased regular 
attendance, stimulated retail sales, improved collections 
pleted the workhouses and insured better homes and ; 
life. 

“In other words, prohibition not only transfers a great 
ing power from alcoholic drinks to general merchandise, 
saves human wastage and makes the workman more regular 
employment, more careful and more ambitious. Thus it see 
likely that the increased earnings through prohibition will 
an even greater factor than expenditures diverted from dr 
to general merchandise.” 


Telling the Whole Family 


HE following incident related by one of the Baptist n 

sionaries at Tokyo, Japan, illustrates the powerful app 
which the gospel is making to many of the people of t 
empire. } 

“On one of my country trips we held a series of meeti) 
in a large town. My district contained the home of the le 
ing doctor, to which we finally arrived. The wife of the d 
tor received us and asked us in to the parlor. There 
sat and told her of the Lord Jesus and of the meeting to 
held that night to explain the way of life through Him. 


‘ 


A TYPICAL BUILDING AT COLBY COLLEGE, 4 
WATERVILLE, MAINE i 


she was the mother of seven children and lived a busy | 
we rose to go before our visit should become a visitation. — 
no,’ she said, ‘you must not leave yet. I have seven ‘chilc 
and a mother and sister who have never heard this wonde 
story. Wait till I pring them in to hear what you have 
me.’ So saying, she assembled the whole family, like Corne 
of old, that they with her might hear the words of lifemes 
is the reception we have often received as we carried 
gospel of Christ from city to city’ and from village 
village.” . 


i 

That the unselfish service of the missionary is occasior 
appreciated by the people among whom he works is show! 
the following prayer made by a Congo woman: “O God, 0 
us devoted to our work as our teachers. See our missiol 
—he came to us a big, strong man, and now he goes | 
nothing but bones. Still he plans to return.” 

* * * 

The Buddhists are waking up to the importance of ec 
tion for women and are sending their children to the Ba 
mission schools, where the Bible hour is a part of the: 
riculum. Among the studenis at Judson College, in Rang! 
is the daughter of the highest Burmese official of Tha 
a man who was the president of the local branch of th cf 
Men’s Buddhist Association. The girl was formerly a § u 
at the Baptist mission school at Tharrawaddy. 

ok a + 

A Mohammedan trader living near one of the Baptis 
sion stations in Burma has been asking whether he ¢ 
secure one of the Christian girls at the mission as a W 
his son. When asked why he wanted a Christian 
replied that he had noticed that a Christian girl of th 
kind was the sort he would like as a daughter-in-law. 


Who Is the Real Baptist > 


define a real Baptist is not an easy matter. 
n detail, the definitions might conceivably 
the number of those who bear the name and 
rejoice in the liberty with which Christ has 
them free. 

is true, of course, that a real Baptist has some 
y-defined beliefs—beliefs which tend to be- 
convictions. Go where you will among those 
vear the name, and you will probably find them 
ig a certain set of beliefs concerning God and 
t, the Scriptures and the ordinances. They 
t one in holding to salvation by grace and to 
ivine mission of the church. A real Baptist, 
er, is not such because he holds certain doc- 
. A man might believe all these things and 
itirely lack the Baptist flavor. He is a Bap- 
cause he embodies a certain spirit and looks 
pon life and religion from a particular point 
a 
teal Baptist is to be seen first as an indi- 
1 living his own life. As such he is a freeman, 
lating all bondage. He knows no master save 
t. He bows his neck to no yoke except that of 
ord. He takes literally the saying, ‘‘One is 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.”’ 
3 personal life he is an individualist of the 
st, dye. He holds to the voluntariness of re- 
and to the immediacy of his access to God. 
us Baptist, however, is not so foolish as to 
ne that he lives alone and has no relations 
ther people. Under an inward compulsion he 
once his own discipleship is established, re- 
$s with other disciples. He takes his place in 
roup of those who share the same life and 

And at once by doing so he accepts limita- 
upon the play of his individualism. Living 
% people, he inevitably becomes in his corpo- 
elations a religious democrat. He believes in 
ue of the majority. And he believes also in 
ghts of the minority. He claims for himself 
2 grants to others the right of petition and of 
st. When the facts have been presented to 
‘oup and the consensus of opinion determined, 
ieves that the will of the majority should pre- 
He may not be able to go with the majority 
personal opinions. He does not on that ac- 
become a Bolshevik, and seek by violence to 
% the order established by the larger group. 
that would be to be false to his own experi- 
nd hope. The same freedom he demands for 
lf he freely gives to all others within the 
» believing that the unity of spirit will at 
_ bring about the right solution of all debated 
ons. 
€ veal Baptist has found by experience that 
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the stand-alone church, like the stand-alone Chris- 
tian, has little opportunity to make good. Associa- 
tions, state conventions and, within the memory of 
most of us, the Northern Baptist Convention, rep- 
resent the effort of the true Baptist to function in 
ihe largest possible way. He will not surrender 
his personal right to determine his own relations 
with his God. No priest can ‘‘do’’ his religion for 
him. To his own Master he stands or falls. He 
does not accept a limitation upon the expression of 
his individualism when he enters the group of kin- 
dred spirits. So the local church, like the indi- 
vidual, voluntarily surrenders something of its in- 
dependence when it associates itself with other 
churches. It continues to hold to its right to choose 
its course and to determine its polity, but on mat- 
ters of common concern it puts to one side the pos- 
sibility of independent action for the sake of the 
greater good which will come through concerted ac- 
tion. If it is truly Baptist, it does not for a mo- 
ment imagine that it should secede or withhold co- 
operation merely because some item in the pro- 
gram is not pleasing. It may protest, if it will, but 
at the same time it continues to play the game with 
its sister churches. It does not allow its democracy 
to become anarchy. 

At times there assails men the temptation to 
make doctrine the sole test of the Baptist. We do 
uot minimize the importance of doctrine. Greater 
emphasis may now be desirable. But it is the 
spirit which makes the true Baptist. And we do 
well at the present time to hold true to the spirit. 


Settling Down to the Campaign 


ORTHERN Baptists will never be content un- 

til the $100,000,000 is raised. The situation 
cannot be left as it is. The first drive is over; now 
we settle down to the campaign. Some churches 
have done their best, and no more should be asked 
of them. Others are certain to get their second 
wind soon and to increase their givings. Yet 
others, which have not made the drive, are shortly 
to rally their members, realizing the responsibility 
which now rests upon them. Churches which have 
known little of the movement, and, strange as it 
may seem, there are many of them, must be in- 
structed. And we hope that the greater number of 
those churches which have stood to one side will see 
their mistake and come in. We have listened pa- 
tiently to the defense of their action which some of 
these churches have made, but have failed to be 
convineed. There is no menace in the movement to 
anything which properly belongs in a Baptist 
church. It does bring to us every possibility of a 
creat and striking advance along the lines of our 
common endeavor. 
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The churches should come to Buffalo with a re- 
port of a large advance beyond the present totals. 
And we should all go from that gathering with the 
full determination to carry through a successful 
campaign. The $100,000,000 is to be raised. Our 
faith and our honor as Baptist Christians are in- 
volved. We must every one of us stand by the cam- 
paign until full success comes. 


Standing by Prohibition 


HE Southern Baptist Convention, at its Wash- 

ington meeting, took strong round regarding 

the enforcement of the pr ohibitory amendment. 

Other bodies, including the Presbyterians and the 

Methodists, are doing the same. When the North- 

ern Baptist Convention assembles at Buffalo it 
should take similar action. 

We are witnessing a concerted attack on the 
law, conducted by the brewers and others, and 
managed by the best legal talent that money can 
buy. Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes would not lend 
themselves to such an attempt, but others do not 
have similar scruples. The attack touches the 
amendment itself and also the laws for its enforce- 
ment. All the old stock phrases with which tem- 
perance workers are so familiar—personal liberty, 
and the like—are being worked overtime. If fail- 
ure comes in the courts, the plan is to elect a Con- 
gress which shall favor ‘‘liberal’’ enforcement 
laws. 

The church people of the country are largely re- 
sponsible for this amendment. It behooves them to 
be alert now. Sleepy Christians are responsible 
for much social damage. A battle is never won un- 
til the enemy it utterly routed or lays down his 
arms. If there is to be continued agitation, let the 
church people agitate also. If the battle is to be 
earried to the polls, let us show the politicians that, 
as Christians, we are not a negligible force there. 
He that puts his hand to the plough must not turn 
back until he comes to the end of the furrow. Let 
us highly resolve this time to give John Barleycorn 
such a knock-out blow that there will not be even a 
rumor of a come-back. 


Baptists and the Interchurch 


D EKBATE as to whether the Interchurch World 
Movement has been an asset or a liability to 
the New World Movement of Northern Baptists is 
decidedly futile. At Denver, Northern Baptists, 
through their democratically constituted Northern 
Baptist Convention, decided to enter the movement 
on specified conditions, and the Board of Promo- 
tion has been and is insistent that these conditions 
shall be observed. Even to the point of making it- 
self obnoxious, the Board of Promotion has de- 
manded compliance with the Denver agreement. 
The financial difficulties of the Interchurch do not 
negative what measure of good there was in its 
program, or prove bad some of the results—the 
surveys, for instance—which will be of more or 
less use to us in coming years. It also remains 
true that codperation which does not disregard the 
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conscientious principles of the coodperators 
thing devoutly to be desired, especially a: 
Christian people. We shall all hope, of ec 
that the present effort to secure funds so 
make it unnecessary for the denomination 
the amount of their under-writings may be su 
ful. For Baptists, this sum would be approxi 
ly $2,500,000. And we shall also hope that wl 
sood. in the program may be carried through! 
dignified and proper conclusion. Any other 1 
would be a serious defeat for organized Pri 
antism. ; | 


Are Prices Coming Down? 


ECENT weeks have witnessed some rathe 
sational price slashing, especially in 1 
clothing. 
Is this of significance? The answer may 
haps be found in the fact that as yet the ten: 
is somewhat localized and limited. | 
Production has not yet reached the point V 
lower prices are logical. If dealers are oversti 
with undesirable goods, they may feel it advi 
to get from under. If money is tight and 
they may find it necessary to turn their stock 
quently. If there has been profiteering, this 
be ended. 
But as a general principle, just two thing 
bring lower prices. One is increased ig 
All working men and women may have a ha’ 
bringing about that result. The other is dimin| 
buying. Let people get over their wanton dis 
tion to scatter easily-earned money broadeas 
them become careful buyers and results are} 
As yet production is not increasing noticeably; 
| 


the demand continues great. There is an,i 
tion that people are beginning to buy with | 
care. One may consider these two factors 
draw his conclusions. But nobody should e 
very speedy results. | 


Sunday Movies : 4 

HE Church Federation of Indiana fougl 
gh Senate Sunday Movie Bill in the Indian! 
islature of 1919 to a finish. Now it announeet 
there is yet in that state high handed violatii 
the statute Sabbath law by the movies, and | 
figures sustaining its position. The secr 
adds: | 
‘‘The wail of the pastors in questionnall 
turns is something terrible: young people str! 
away Sunday nights and in many cases nevel} 
back again to the church services. 
Indianapolis says he lost 25 per cent of his Su 
night audiences when the Sunday movies of! 
Towns as small as one thousand population) 
Sunday night shows, all these in violation ¢ 
law. But ‘the law is Mgr ten cE el 
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Indiana is not the only state which is agitated 
she question of Sunday movies. The seculariza- 
the day has been going on altogether too 
diy in all sections of the country. The pretexts 
e been varied, but generally the underlying mo- 
of the men and groups of men who have been 
dng favorable legislation for an open Sunday 
been the desire to commercialize the day for 
own private profit. To them it is a good day 
vhich to make money. It is easier to stop this 
oralizing movement now than it will be when 
ets stronger. The Christian churches can do 
thing they really want to do. It would seem as 
iey should want to prevent Sunday from being 
ied over to those who find great profits for 
aselves in the weak desire of multitudes of peo- 
to be amused. 
the Boy Scout Movement has proved of large 
ice in interesting and holding boys and in 
ging them under Christian influences. The 
_the scout takes, in which he promises to do his 
* to God and country, to help other people at 
ames and to keep himself physically strong, 
tally awake and morally straight, combined 
a sane and attractive outdoor program makes 
mbination of great value. Churches which 
: taken the movement seriously fully realize its 
ibility and will therefore be found observing 
iation-wide scout week from May 30 to June 6. 


{HE total reports from all states up to noon Friday, 
May 21, equal $57,089,000. North Dakota is the 
' second state to report its allotment raised. This 
Arizona and North Dakota at head of the honor roll. 
Jach of the thirty-five states is hard at work initiating 
arrying out its plans for completing the state canvass 
ly as possible before the convention at Buffalo. Most 
Teport that they are making large use of pastors and 
nd women in churches which have reached their allot- 
im carrying the message of victory to their neighboring 
‘les. 
Tr. Frank H. Robinson, state campaign director of 
ylvania, and Dr. William G. Russell, promotion di- 
» Teport that Pennsylvania has decided to set the week 
me 6-13 as a Campaign Completion Week, to give 
| opportunity to churches which have not yet made a 
. report to reach their allotments. 
tr. W. F. Wilson, promotion director of Massachusetts, 
s a Cape Cod story to rival that of Joseph Lincoln. 
outh Yarmouth Church, Cape Cod, with four resident 
our non-resident members, has reported $1188 sub- 
1. The Pondville Church, Cape Cod, with one resi- 
member *and two non-resident members, received a 
‘of $330 and reports $385 subscribed. 
Il churches are requested to make their official report 
‘printed report form not later than June 1. The 
or the denomination cannot be learned or tabulated 
1¢ As soon 


ch reports are received at the state offices. 
’@ Teports are in we will know exactly what our un- 
a task is. 


he last analysis, the value of this movement - 
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in any particular place depends upon the scout 
leader. The right man can do wonders. The 
wrong man can make the fine principles of little 
practical account. Let the leader have the true 
Christian spirit, be a lover of boys and retain the 
spirit of his own boyhood, and he can lead the 
group under him into a manhood which shall be 
well-rounded and attractive. He can easily make 
his organization of real value to the chureh in a 
quarter where it is often rather weak. The posi- 
tion of scout-master should appeal to our red- 
blooded Christian young men. 


Despite a noisy propaganda, Americans as a 
whole will not be persuaded that the present Irish 
attempt to win freedom by a policy of assassina- 
tion and burning is something to be applauded or 
assisted. Such a policy is certain to produce an at- 
mosphere in which true freedom is impossible. No 
parallel to the present series of murders and wide- 
spread arson can be found in the events preceding 
the American revolution. On unprejudiced minds 
the result of such doings is likely in time to be a 
conclusion that the people guilty of them is not 
ready for freedom. Organized crime is not the 
road to true liberty. If there are in this country 
sane and true lovers of liberty who are at the same 
time friends of Ireland, they will do well to use 
such influence as they have to persuade the Irish 
terrorists to more reasonable methods. 


Latest Returns 


By J. Y. AITCHISON 


Reports are now coming in from the state offices and 
through the state offices to the national office from the 
churches which have raised their allotments. Our con- 
stituency will be deeply interested in the two tables which 
follow. The first gives the reports from four states of sixty- 
seven churches which raised their allotments. 


SUG STN PS cok, oe eee. ee $ 991,411 
Diuseribed erect mmr 228. hat ete 1,107,574 
Last year benevolence................ 42,019 
Pier DOUSI eg so cteaa on kd. thlb a! aie: 13,287 
SIV een DSGELPLION aie ce ft sos eee 116,163 
Four years on basis of last year...... 168,076 
DGCOR Ree ne te a ee 2 659 per cent. 
JASta Veal a EL CADILS ates 3st 2d bone Oke 3.16 
Per capita subscription $83.35... .20.84 per year 


The following table gives a later report from 370 
churches which raised their allotments. These churches are 
scattered over fifteen states. 


PUPOLMEM a ce cate stn te en, Ee oo Be Ye 
SLA SETORTE O] 7027 oT Re ee AR, AR OR 4,127,095 
wereabacri bed ten see elcid ee esi ws toads 262,819 
Last year benevolence............... 227,215 
ML ETLUGISNT Mer tea te bien eek sks 56,326 
Four years on basis of last year........ 908,860 
PTLGT CARON. ators ORI NS ce eases 454 per cent 
TMsLsyear si per capita. sd See AST 4.03 


Per capita subsccription $73.29 18.32 per year 


Spiritism, the Mock Religion -- II 


By FRANK L. WILKINS 


UMMONED before the bar of scripture authority, Spirit- 
ism is proven to be a mock religion because of its three 
outstanding errors: 

I. It bears no credentials or evidence of the direction 
or aid of the Holy Spirit, the authorized divine agent of revela- 
tions. 

The Old Testament prophets “‘spake from God, being moved 
by the Holy Ghost” (II Pet. 1:21). Jesus promised to the apos- 
tles the supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit in speaking for 
God: “It shall be given you in that hour what ye shall speak. 
For it is not ye that speak but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you” (Matt. 10: 19,20). 

But these revealers speak not in the name of the Holy 
Spirit. They speak in the name of the spirits of the dead. 
The medium declares that he or she is in communication with 
such and such a one now resident in the invisible world. But 
who is to substantiate the statement? And if the identity of 
the invisible one could be established, who can know that the 
spirit said to be speaking is authorized by the Holy Spirit to 
communicate with earth on behalf of God? Who can guarantee 
that the spirits of dead human beings are really doing the com- 
municating and not the spirits of fallen angels impersonating 
the dead with lying skill? 

The Holy Spirit is never mentioned by these alleged spirits 
on the other side, whoever they are. And the human mediums 
are, as a class, people of no accredited piety, but in their ordi- 
nary lives on this side discredit any such things as the baptism 
of the Spirit or the leadings of the promised Comforter of men. 

On the other hand, Spiritism is the notorious disguise of 
imposters. What an endless train of frauds has been exposed. 
The notorious Katie King puzzled on older generation of Amer- 
icans with her materializations of a spirit, a floating figure ap- 
pearing in radiant garb and shining hands. She baffled the 
keenest minds for a time with her fraud. But her secret got 
out, the means for producing the illusion being found to be 
very simple. Mrs. Piper, of more recent notoriety, arose and 
for a time had her vogue, deceiving Harvard savants and de- 
ceiving the experts of the Society of Psychical Research, but 
at last was proven a fraud. Palladino, the foreign adventuress, 
came to America endorsed by Sir Oliver Lodge and a list of 
eminent authorities in the “occult science.” She could material- 
ize spirit-born roses. She could ring ghostly bells. But the 
physicists of Columbia University showed her up as a clever 
contortionist with nothing but a bag of tricks. Madame Blavat- 
sky of Madras, India, was a great psychic until her concealed 
stairway and cleverly-made performing cabinet were exposed by 
the French mechanician who had built both. 

Alas, how amazing is the credulity of humanity! How cul- 
pable is the treachery that will exploit it for gain! How daring 
is the impiety that usurps the field of the Holy Spirit, offering 
to men the deliverances of spirits of unproven authority and 
doubtful personality, if not of fraudulent manufacture by such 
mercenary mediums. 

It is significant that Joseph F. Rinn, a former member of 
the Society of Psychical Research, who took part in the ex- 
posure of Palladino, is in America at this time, challenging 
Sir Oliver Lodge or anyone else to produce a medium who shall 
give, under scientific conditions, tenable evidence of communica- 
{ion with the spirit world or supernatural feats of any kind. 
The challenger offers to give to the Psychic Research Society 
for its endowment fund the sum of $5000 if it is done. Mr. 
Rinn is reported in the New York Times of Jan. 28, 1920, as 
giving elaborate demonstrations of the frauds of slate-writing 
and mediumistic communication. 

Il. Spiritism is proven a mock religion because its alleged 
revelations do not help mankind to a clearer understanding of 
the mission of Jesus Christ or a deeper trust in his mediatorial 
work. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in his lectures in this country at the 
present time, is reported as occupying himself with such sub- 
jects as “Communication with Spirits’ and “The Evidence of 
Survival.” The Sunday School Times is authority for the state- 
ment that in Philadelphia, ‘In the entire message of an hour 
and a half * * * Christ was not mentioned once.’ He 


* tiful character. “Other deaths,” he says, “are as beaut! 
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did assure his audience several times that the ‘‘scientifi 
he was giving them was entirely “orthodox,” whateve 
have meant> by that term. 


He does not hesitate to dogmatize. In his book, “The] 
elation,” he declares open war upon Christianity. He 
needs modification in accordance with the new revel; 
Spiritism. The churches at present are half empty, 
cause the doctrines once taught by the Christian pulp 
fallen into discredit. The women are the chief supporte 
churches; learned men are more and more standing 4 
the masses are already alienated. ‘S 

The churches, he declares, have made too much of C 
death, and the world is weary of the melancholy emph 
the cross. It necessitated belief in the fall of man in or 
make it necessary to hold up Christ as the suffering Red 
But he would have it that there never was any fall and, 
fore there is no occasion for the atonement. To quote hi 
words: “The hell-idea has already gently faded away i 
lifetime.” “We are beginning to find the real meaning of C 
presence on the earth. It was not atonement, but revelati 

In his other book, “The Vital Message,” Doyle expat 
the radical positions of the book, “The New Revelatior 
repudiates the Old Testament as full of crudities of beli/ 
worse practice. He descants on what he terms the “triba 
idea. He would revalue the New Testament and put tl 
phasis of teaching not on the cross of Christ, but upon his 
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contemplate. His life is the unique, the valuable elem 
Christianity.” “Christ is the Son of God, as we all ar 
was different only as being “nearer to God.” Fa 

Doyle bids his fellow Spiritists take heart, affirmin 
“Christ did not say he had the last word of revelation.” “ 
ism has new revelations as great and as beautiful.” In 
words, the unique inspiration of the Bible is rejected; thi 
ity of the Bible message as a complete revelation from G 
all men for this life is rejected. The unique deity of 
is rejected. The necessity for the blood atonement of 
is rejected. God’s word as to hell, or the second death, 
jected. The need of faith in Jesus Christ as a condit 
eternal life is rejected. ‘Fe | 

In the place of the Christian system, this prophet ( 
things would have us believe in Christ as simply a mor 
—one, as he says, “easily tolerant of others, of gentle cc 
broad-minded moderation, ever open to new ideas,” who ' 
entirely human he “occasionally lost his temper.” | | 

Could anything be added to complete the multilation| 
sential Christian doctrine or exceed this disloyalty | 
supreme claims of Jesus Christ? = | 

III. Spiritism is proven a mock religion because 1 
tical effect is to destroy all honor of and obedience to ti 
of God, the Father. 4 

The scriptures exalt the sovereignty of God. Jesus mal 
the will of the Father. He said, “After this manner P) 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name — 
thy will be done * * *” | 

Spiritism makes no summons to bow to the sovereit 
God. It utters no calls to prayer. Its messages are no 
pent, repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand,” but, L 
to things,” as Sir Oliver Lodge said in opening his lee’ 
Philadelphia Academy of Music last January: “Be as 8 
as you please; but remember that the proper defini 
skeptical is ‘looking into things.’” And he proceeded | 
on communication with the dead, seeking to prove its I 0 
and confidently affirming its accomplishment in fact.a 
nis address with these words: “The door is open, ft 
lifted.” 
But “The door is open” into where? we ask. Spiri 
best leaves its followers the same strangers to God ms 
“door.” The veil it lifts reveals not the risen Christ, DU 
of utterly uncertain relation to him. Doyle in his 
New Revelation” (p. 25), reports one Dorothy Pos 
testifying from beyond the door that “She had 

(Continued on page 626) 


The workman with the pick assists 

vur colporter-missionary by playing 

‘he piano when the latter comes to 
Hesperus, Colorado. 

' 


*RAWLING across one end of Montesuma Valley, Colo- 
rado, lies the Sleeping Ute Mountain. Should the lazy 
old fellow, some glorious morning, suddenly wake up 
and look about him, he would discover ranches, villages 
wns scattered from one end of his domain to the other. 
mm the high bench lands the fields that are cultivated 
i dry-farming system are yielding crops of surprising 
mee. Where the sweet waters of the Dolores caress the 
1e grains, vegetables and fruits thrive and develop as 
sic. From the bench land above Yellow Jacket one can 
‘ross the valley to the La Plata Mountains, and the scene 
ced is not surpassed anywhere for loveliness. On the 
a rise the missionary 
t his automobile to a 
aile we gloried in one 
| fair pictures which 
od is able to paint. 
8 is my parish,” he 
‘Every day it reveals 
ed-for beauties. It is 
the same. I love it 
not wish to be else- 
' While I miss the 
tien of a city parish 
‘the stimulus of a 
audience is an ad- 
®, yet here I have a 
sation which the city 

have not. The 
‘ss of the people in 
solated communities 
_ the gospel is some- 
beautiful to see. 


Trailing the 
Colporter- 


Missionaries 


BY COE HAYNE 
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After a refreshing sleep in the 

open, the frontier missionary is 

able to greet the new day with a 
hearty “Good morning.” 


through during the course of a year! His work is as varied 
as life itself. Indeed, is there a legitimate activity in life with 
which Christ did not identify himself? 

If we should accompany this missionary during an entire 
month while he travels from the Utah line on the west away 
off to the east nearly as far as the Continental Divide, by the 
end of the month we would have traveled over 1000 miles, 
computing the actual road distances from one station to the 
other, but not taking wholly into the reckoning the number 
of miles covered in order to reach the ranchmen at their homes. 
A Wayside Conversion 

Rey. and Mrs. E. E. Cox have the neglected areas of eastern 
Idaho for their field, liv- 
ing during a great portion 
of the time in the colpor- 
ter’s wagon which Mr. Cox 
has driven for many years. 

One day they were driv- 
ing in the country when 
Mr, Cox happened to notice 
a young farmer come from 
the field to his home, put 
up his team, and take a 
seat on his front porch. 
Immediately his wife and 
babe came out and sat by 
his side. It occurred to the 
missionary that he ought to 
drive over there and speak 


to them. 
la TOOK In ya “obi paaOt 
Bibles,” related Mr. Cox, 


“and walked over to the 


here I find a wel- 
Yes, I love it here.” 


Sand Miles a Month 
! been spending sev- 
YS with Rev. W. F. 
€ colporter-missionary whose territory comprised a vast 
Southwestern Colorado, including the San Juan Basin. 
lly the immensity of his field dawned upon me. While 
meessantly for four days by auto and train, I saw only 
$s of it. The oldtime circuit rider of the Middle West 
Teritable stay-at-home when we consider the peregrina- 
* one of the colporter-missionaries employed jointly by 
‘erican Baptist Publication Society and the American 
Home Mission Society on the neglected areas of the 
Their work is comparable to no other religious enter- 
Which the writer has knowledge. 
Only does the colporter-missionary touch many remote 
Tsely settled communities where the maintenance of a 
Y organized church is well-nigh impossible, but the 
ity of the missionary enterprise as carried on by him 
‘thing to marvel at. What a program he must put 


Park, worships in a little empty store. 


ence is seated on counters. 


The Baptist Church at Mancos, Colo., at the gateway of Mesa Verde 


The colporter-missionary makes this 
appointment once a month, roads permitting. 


porch, sat down, opened the 
grip, and asked the young 
homesteaders if they were 
Christians. They said that 
they were sorry to say they 
were not. At once I began 
to explain the scriptures and the need of definitely accepting 
Christ and of witnessing for him by word and deed. In less 
than twenty minutes they were praising God for the blessing 
of salvation. I sold them a family Bible and a teacher’s Bible, 
and they both agreed to begin attending Sunday school and 
church. What can the Spirit not accomplish?” 


Alfalfa and the Gospel 

Out in Colorado our colporter-missionaries are “meeting 
with pleasant experiences,” quoting the words of one of these 
workers, Rev. W. G. Hooper of Lamar. 

Recently Mr, Hooper had an appointment out in a dry- 
farming community. He drove fifty miles and filled a Sunday 
engagement and then learned of a schoolhouse twenty miles 
further away from his base of operations. The place was sixty- 
five miles from the railroad, in a part of the frontier never 
visited by the missionary. He asked a young ranchman to 


Notice that part of the audi- 
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go with him and show him the way. 

“If you will stack alfalfa until noon I will go,” bargained 
the young man. 

The missionary was not slow in accepting his guide on 
the above terms. He had spent the first years of his life in 
the hayfield. 

On the way to the remote settlement the missionary seized 
the opportunity to inquire into the life of the young man. He 
found out that he was a Christian and was eager to do a larger 
work for his Master. Before the end of the journey the mis- 
sionary asked him to pray and he did so. He encouraged 
him to go right ahead and realize on God’s promises, and as 
a result it was not many days before the young man was on 
his way to Texas to train in Baylor University for religious 
work. 

Now there was Philip, the original colporter-missionary, 
away back there—but you can read that story in Acts 8:26-40. 
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The New World Movement 


provides for a large increase of colporter-missionaries, 
ministry is unique inasmuch as they take the gospel +o 
sparsely settled, isolated and lonely places that other, 
would be utterly neglected in a missionary sense. They 
from home to home, hold religious conversations, and sel 
give away books, Bibles and New Testaments. On Sun 
they preach wherever they can gather a small group of pe] 
to hear the gospel. It is hard to tabulate the results of t 
work, but a single visit from one of these men of God 
often changed the outlook for a whole family. . | 
In Colorado, Montana and Wyoming the salaries and 
penses of these men are paid by the Home Mission Soc 
from funds designated for this purpose. In the other st 
the Home Mission Society pays the salaries and the Pub 
tion Society provides for the equipment and expenses. 
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The Free Churches of England | 


By JOHN CLIFFORD 


of the Evangelical Free Churches were held in Leices- 

ter with Dr. Meyer acting as president for the second 

time. Dr. Meyer is the first to receive that distinc- 
tion, and unquestionably his eminent service to the council 
for the last ten years deserved that recognition. 

He took up the secretarial duties at a most critical time. 
Our first secretary, Rev. Thomas Law, whose genius for or- 
ganization had carried the movement from John o’ Groats 
to Land’s End, was suddenly taken from us, and for some time 
we knew not what was best to do. All hearts and eyes moved 
towards Dr. Meyer; and though he was burdened with work 
more than most of us, he courageously responded to the ap- 
peal and has led us through the decade with gladdening suc- 
cess. And since, as Matthew Arnold says, “The reward for 
work well done is more work to do,” Dr. Meyer now leaves 
the secretarial office for the presidential chair. 

Under his lead the gatherings reached high-water mark. 
T cannot say we completely escaped the war atmosphere and 
achieved the eager zest, the fervent glow and high ideals of 
the pre-war periods, but there were many cheering signs of 
the return of faith and hope and of strong determination to 
face the new problems thrown up by the world strife, as well 
as the old problems which have received a new setting by 
our five years’ agony. 

We are most happy in the discovery of our new secretary, 
Rey. Thomas Nightingale. He has rendered conspicuously 
successful service in and to his own denomination, the United 
Methodist. He is a born leader of men. He has insight and 
tact, broad sympathy and courage, a well-poised judgment and 
a ready geniality. He reads the needs of the times with un- 
failing accuracy and knows experientially the resources of the 
gospel from which they may be met. Our new Joshua will 
lead us on to the promised land. 

It is important at this juncture, when “interchurch” ques- 
tions are to the fore, that I should tell your readers that our 
council is not a federation of churches acting as denominations. 
That is what our friend Mr. Shakespeare is seeking to estab- 
lish. Our council consists of individuals belonging to the 
Free churches, and chosen by members of those churches to 
act for them on the council. It is thoroughly democratic, 
ministers and non-ministers, women and men, are alike eligible 
for office. It is composed of the people, chosen by the people, 
and acts for the people of the churches. 

It came into existence not to secure ecclesiastical unity, 
but that “the truth of the gospel might continue” amongst 
men. The emphasis was not on unity, but on evangelism. For, 
thirty years ago the real gospel of the grace of God was 
held to be in grave peril by all Free churchmen and by many 
in the state church. The “Catholic revival” had re-introduced 
Romanist ideas into that church, as Cyprian revived and re- 
introduced Judaism into the Christianity current in his day, 
and reéstablished the principles of the older religion under 


ip HE twenty-fifth annual meetings of the National Council 


*Dr. Arnold said: ‘‘To affirm that by the church the clergy were 
meant, constituted the fundamental aposiacy.”’ 


the terms of the new. It stood for the Roman idea of 
“church” and not for Christ’s; for thé Roman interpreta 
of worship and of ministry and not for Christ’s; for the p 
conception of religion and not for Christ’s; and its lea 
declared they would not be satisfied till they had united 
Anglican Church with Rome. “The church” was first, an 
“hear” it was the beginning and end of religion. It was b, 
on a “sacred order” and in effect composed of bishops. 
clergy* There was a decided return to priestism and por 
and our fathers felt that it was their first duty to expos 
and counterwork it, so that the truth of the gospel might 
tinue amongst men. = 
Thus we came into existence not for the sake of wu) 


but for the sake of the gospel—for the pure gospel treed { 
the superstitions and clerical accretions of Romanism, 
were one in Christ before; one in his great church of believs 
one in faith and hope and love and service; but we were 
vineed that one of our first obligations to Christ, to re 
and to our country was to witness for Christ agail t | 
falsehoods of sacerdotalism. We were awake to the fact | 
we were the “legatees” of Protestantism, and we joined 
forces in order that we might discharge that solemn | 
momentous trust. Our unity came as the result of a com 
fellowship in work, not as the effect of a direct effort | 
mere union. In fact, our objects are to advocate and exem) 
the New Testament doctrine of the Catholic Church ini 
cordance with which all who partake of a common life in! 
one crucified, risen and divine Redeemer are to be broug! 
the unity of the Spirit into fellowship and cooperation; W! 
full liberty and autonomy are given to each Christian \ 
munity to fulfil its own appointed witness and mission; | 

To enable the Free churches to take united counsel! 
action where their common interests and responsibilities) 
involved, leaving to the several denominations those Wi 
more properly fall within their individual province; — 

To promote the federation of the evangelical Fre ; 
with a view to the most effective use of their resource: 
the extension of the kingdom of God; zB 

To facilitate fraternal intercourse and fellowship in 
spiritual life and activities of the churches; . 

To maintain liberty of conscience and to take actio 
all matters affecting the interests, duties, rights, or privi 
of the associated ehurches; 1 

To foster the unity and codperation of evangelical chu 
throughout the world, and thus to promote the evangelZ 
of all nations; 2 

To promote the application of the law of Christ mM 
relation of human life. 

Hence the council has helped the churches to unde 
that they have to think of their social and internation 
lems on the scale of a world order; to interpret the 
Jesus in its universal aspects and bearings; to get 
think in the terms and act on the principle that humé 
in the thought of the eternal Father, one great spiritual 
monwealth. ; 
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Church, Pasadena, Cal. 


vantages here in the way of climate, scenery, 
tions that cannot be exceeded anywhere, 


time vigor. 
the people always leave a deep impression. 


dent of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
‘Strong’s Systematic Theology,’ 


prises. His visit to Europe is not by 
French this winter under a tutor 


|= present-day conditions. 


HEN you feel too old to do a thing, do it!” Act- 
ing upon this maxim, though I am what is 
sometimes called an “octo-geranium,” I am going 
to Italy, to return the visit which my eldest 

@ me last summer. Be it known unto all inquirers 

wles A. Strong’s book on “The Origin of Conscious- 
on which he has spent fifteen years of unremitting 

‘now printed by the Macmillans of London and is re- 

'y Many as a final demolition of Kant’s philosophy of 

1” 


}) planning, so far as the best plan is to have no plan 
» take a motor car at Naples and visit Paestum and 
ading with my son’s villa at Fiesole, near Florence; 
jnort stay with him, another motor trip by way of the 
© southwestern France, and the sight of Pau, Lourdes, 
nd La Rochelle; then to Paris, Le Havre and South- 
50 as to be home again by Sept. 1. If I survive, I 
some things to remember and a few to tell of with 
this thirteenth of my journeys to Europe. This time 
ser son, Dr. John H. Strong, pastor of the Eutah Place 


/ asked to give my views of the universe in general 
lepart. I am reminded of that unblushing swaggerer, 
francis Train. As he sat in the sun, on a seat in the 
‘aw Gen. Grant approaching. He accosted the general 
“Sit down, Grant! I have five minutes to spare: 
‘1 you know!” I hesitate to accept a like invitation 
ason that my views are midway between two opposite 
' Both sides fire into me, while I am only the more 
that my middle ground is the only correct position. 
at the truth has in it the elements of both the parties 
Tersy. 

gin, Iam an evolutionist, but evolutionist of a 
ort. I believe that evolution, the growth of the pres- 
f the past, that of the higher out of the lower, is 
‘ary method of creation. 


thout, and that much can be learned thus as to their 
history and the methods of their composition. I 
‘the utmost freedom of investigation. But when the 
de tells me that his method is the only avenue to 
*ny and reply that he ignores the principal source 
knowledge, the inward teaching of the spirit of 
' Tegenerated soul. “Thou hast magnified thy word, 


hy name.” The Bible speaks to me as does no other 


OR this article from Dr. Strong, Tur Baptist is indebted to Dr. S. W. 
In sending it to us, Dr. 
graph: “Dr. and Mrs. Augustus H. Strong have just left Pasadena for their Rochester home. 
They expect to leave on April 24 for an extended trip to Italy and France. 
winter in Pasadena. They are much in love with 


He is rarely absent from prayer meeting and church, 
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My Views of the Universe in General 


By AUGUSTUS H. STRONG 


Cummings of the First 
Cummings adds this introductory para- 


This is their third 
‘The City Beautiful’ and believe that our ad- 


roads and hotels present a combination of attrac- 
Dr. 
ter resort in the world and its population doubled 


Strong expects to see Pasadena the greatest win- 
before many years. He retains much of his old- 
and his frequent messages to 


The people of the First Church, Pasadena, which 
he attends, regard his presence as a veritable benediction, and he speaks of this church as a 
home for his soul during his winters here. Eleven years a pastor, forty years the beloved presi- 
author of many books of wide 
used in many seminaries 
Strong, though now in his eighty-fourth year, 


interest, especially of 
outside our own denomination, Dr. 
is still active and interested in kingdom enter- 


any means simply a pleasure trip. He has brushed up his 
and expects to visit our Baptist churches in France, especially 
in and near the war zone, and speak to the people 
mons and addresses in French for this purpose. Just prior to Dr. 
writer pressed him to give a statement of his views, 


in their own language. He has prepared ser- 
Strong’s leaving Pasadena the 
theological and otherwise, in the face of 


This article is the result.”—TuHE EDITORS. 


book. I hear in it the voice of God. In all the growth of 
Scripture teaching I recognize the enlightening and selecting 
agency of the spirit of Christ. Moses and Isaiah, Paul and 
John, are vehicles for the transmission of his progressive reve- 
lation; and the higher critic must recognize the general Chris- 
tian conclusions with regard to the meaning of scripture as 
a source of truth superior to his private interpretations. 

This brings me to the most critical point of all. 
found in our Lord’s own question: ‘What think ye of the 
Christ?” Is he God manifest in the flesh, the preéxisting, creat- 
ing, upholding God, as well as the incarnate, redeeming, omni- 
present Lord? If so, the virgin birth, the miracles, the atone- 
ment, the resurrection, are the greatest facts of history, and 
Christianity is the one and only true religion of the world. I 
do not go to heathendom to find additions to my creed, but 
only to see evidence that the light of Christ, that lighteth 
every man, has shed some faint rays of truth into the minds of 
Confucius and of Buddha. In Christ all these separate rays 
are concentrated, and the pure white light is found only in him. 

So I see in Christ the mighty movement of the heart of 
God to redeem a lost world. Holiness must condemn sin and 
Separate itself from the sinner. But love’s heart breaks in 
order to save. The cross of Calvary is only the temporal and 
visible picture of the God who suffers in and with his creatures 
in order that he may lift them up into his fellowship forever. 
And when the infinite and almighty One condescended to be- 
come a microscopic point in the womb of the virgin, Christ was 
only showing in symbol, to dull and hardened humanity, that 
he who had seen him had seen the Father, and that in him 
was all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Personal union 
with Jesus Christ is therefore the central truth of all religion 
and of all theology. “It is no longer I that live, but Christ 
lives in me.” 

The great world movement of today is simply the move- 
ment of the universe toward God, and the fruit of Christ’s 
upholding and redeeming life in humanity. He is the source 
of natural as well as of spiritual life, and in him we live and 
move and have our being. He has not left himself without a 
witness in any nation; and now that he is on the throne and 
all power in heaven and earth is committed to his hands, he 
is permitting man’s sin so to display itself that the world shall 
long for his coming again to save it. We are in the midst of 
a mighty movement of all things toward God. We can join 
ourselves to Christ and be borne on by him to victory and 
glory, or we can refuse to connect ourselves by faith with him, 
with the sole result that we shall be left stranded high and 
dry on the shores of time, as the merest refuge of the universe. 

When shall the consummation be? I am both a premil- 
lennialist and a postmillennialist, strange as this may seem 
to some. Both these parties of scripture interpretation have 
their elements of truth, and, believing in the unity, sufficiency 
and authority of scripture, I would embrace both in my teach- 
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ing. Christ’s spiritual coming, 1 would say, is premillennial; 
Christ’s literal and visible coming is postmillennial. The 
spiritual coming into the hearts of his people is needed to 
prepare them for his visible coming in the clouds of heaven. 
So we must pray for the first if we are ever to see the second. A 
mighty revival of religion in which faith and works are coml- 
bined is the great present need of the Christian church. 

We must work out our own salvation, for the very reason 
that it is God in Christ who is working in Us. Interchurch 
comity and cooperation are signs of a great stirring of religious 
feeling throughout the world. Union and organization, how- 
ever, have their rule and limit prescribed in Christ’s own 
word. Though the wheels in Ezekiel’s vision reached to 
heaven, they were of no account unless the living Spirit was 
within them. So I rejoice in Christian union and codperation 
so long as it is union and cooperation in the truth and spirit 
of Christ. When it becomes a mere drive for money and a 
dependence upon external machinery, it is powerless and 
suicidal. Not first, organization and money, but first, revival 
and Christ! When the Christian has Christ consciously within 
him, the hope of glory, he will pray and work and give to some 
effect, But a man-made enthusiasm and a blatant evangelism 
are like the crackling of thorns under the pot. 

I believe in a league of denominations as I believe in a 
league of nations. The family, the nation, the league of na- 
tions, have their analogue in the church, the denomination, 
the league of denominations. But as no league of nations is 
permissible except that which guarantees the independence 
and autonomy of each separate member of the league, so no 
league of denominations is permissible which does not guaran- 
tee the independence and autonomy of each separate member 
of that league. We are bound to stand for Christ’s commands 
in his word more than we are bound to stand for our own 
conceptions of Christian union. So I urge denominational 
loyalty as much as I urge coéperation in common work with 
others. There is no power on earth superior to that of the 
New Testament church. To build up such a church is the 
first duty of every Christian. That involves care that the 
local church shall have a proper local habitation, a base of 
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Spiritism, the Mock Religion -- I] 


(Continued from page 622) 
Christ and knew no more about him than on earth.” 

In short, Spiritism is a false basis for any knowledge of 
the Infinite, either in this world or in the world beyond, be- 
cause its sphere of operations both here and there is with finite 
beings, and their orders of knowledge must in the nature of 
things be limited. Neither finite men nor finite angels can by 
searching find out the infinite God. As Jesus solemnly affirmed, 
“No one cometh unto the Father but by me.” Spiritism denies 
this fundamental principle of religion, that God only can give 
true knowledge of his being, attributes or purposes. It lures 
men to the folly of presuming to “look into things” of God 
not revealed. This is nothing short of open impiety. 

No wonder, therefore, that Spiritism, not knowing the Son, 
has no fellowship with the Father. 

There is no need to assemble further evidence. Spiritism 
is convicted out of its own mouth and by its own acts as hostile 
to the most essential teachings of scripture, the most funda- 
mental beliefs of Christianity, the most important demands of 
the kingdom of God. 

It remains to consider briefly how the church and the Chris- 
tian workers at this crisis of Satanic aggression are to cope suc- 
cessfully with this malicious “ism.” 

1. It will not do to minify the danger by citing the mani- 
fold exposures of old-time Spiritualism. Passing by all those 
frauds of tricksters and curiosity-mongers, it must be admitted 
that modern Spiritism, in its scientific investigations, represents 
a serious study of real phenomena. How far the phenomena are 
of the higher natural realm, mysterious only because little un- 
derstood, and how far the phenomena are of the supernatural 
realm is at the present time largely a matter of conjecture. 
Since the scriptures teach the existence of good and evil spirits 
and the continued life after death of human beings, we gain 
nothing by denying the possibility of inter-communication be- 
tween the living and those in the beyond. 

2. It will not do to deny the right of science to press its 
investigations into the psychic realms, however they may im- 
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supplies, a headquarters for missionary operations, 
great cities we bave too often looked to the ends of 
and: have forgotten the needs immediately around 
ings centrally located which shall be signs of g 
rallying places for our great denomination are as I 
to progress as are seminaries for the education of pr 
or aS are missions to the heathen. So I pray that 
men may look out for the future before they die, 
give now what will otherwise go into inheritance tax 
the building and upkeep of noble preaching station 
missionary headquarters in every considerable city of ow 

I cannot conclude this rambling utterance witho 
pressing my profound distress at the plight in whic 
Senate’s failure to ratify the treaty of Versailles has in 
us. That treaty, imperfect as it was, seemed to me the g: 
forward step ever taken toward the peace of the worl 
was our duty to ratify it at once and without reservatior 
in the adoption of our national Constitution, all that coul 
been gained by reservations might have been secure¢ 
ratification, by the good will of the constituent membe1 
lay has only plunged the world again in chaos and has 
possible a renewal of war on a yet larger scale. We 
keep out of entanglements longer or say that foreign | 
cations do not concern us. Little Serbia has shown us t 
belong to universal humanity and that we must take ow 
of responsibility for the government of the world. — 
no permanent guarantee for peace apart from the sf 
Christ. He alone who broke down the middle wall o} 
tion between Jew and Gentile is our peace, individu 
as citizens of the world. The treaty originated in a deer, 
to make future wars impossible. Delay on our part tc 
it has put civilization back for a score of years. } 
that this delay may cease through a new entrance of 
into the counsels of our senators and a new trust in fl! 
will of our allies. Such a new and spiritual coming of! 
may be the beginning of the true millennium, the prect 
the time when Christ shall literally and visibly appe 
when every knee shall bow and every tongue confess - 
is Lord, to the glory of God, the Father. ; 


pinge on the supernatural. The recent widenings of k 
in the heavens above and in the earth beneath have 
human expectations that greater discoveries can al 
made. If the ether can carry wireless messages iro 
York to Hawaii, why not to Mars or Venus, why not 
visible spheres? No good can come of obstruction to s} 
inquiry in any realm. A reverent science bas never d@ 
harm to religion. 4 

3. But it is in order to challenge science when it 
to enter the field of religion and offers to put new 
truth into the mouth of religion. We have no conte ti 
Sir Oliver Lodge or any other serious investigato 
efforts to establish survival on scientific grounds. — 
cess would only confirm the age-long teaching of 
in the scriptures. But when such investigation of 
leads on to the denial of moral and religious truthi 
ing fantastic heavens and earth which are altogeth 
of moral distinctions and devoid of religious de 
time to challenge the invader. His scientific cami 
ceals an undevout heart. His science may be righ 
devout heart disqualifies him as a teacher of religi 

4. The weakest point in the current Spiri 
barren fruitage in actual life. Spiritism builds 
opens no orphanages, sends no social workers to 
slums of our great cities, promotes no industrial — 
mission stations in darkest Africa or anywhere e€ 
no organized enterprises of any kind to fight the d 
the social evil, the oppressions of child labor, or 
desperate evils that destroy the souls and bodies 0 

Its common effect is to shift the mood of active 
ing to better the present world to the contempla | 
dreamers, speculative of life here and hereafter. A 
for the bereaved, its messages are puerile compar 
sublime words of Him who said, “Let not your heart 
Ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father 
many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told | 
to prepare a place for you.” 
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At Washington with 


HE Southern Baptist Convention closed on May 17, in 
Washington, D. C., a session of six days which was 
record-breaking in several respects. Its attendance of 
8330 delegates was the largest, by nearly double, in its 
ory. Last year at Atlanta the attendance was 4200. It 
never before exceeded 2500. It is estimated that, in addi- 
} to the delegates, there were some 5000 visitors. It was 
biggest invasion of the national Capital by Baptist south- 
as that has been known. Had it occurred sixty years ago, 
city would have surrendered and history might have been 
aged. It surrendered on this occasion, but the conquest was 
rgether peaceful. 

For one time the capital city had a crowd so big that there 
not an auditorium sufficient to hold it. The Billy Sunday 
ty Hut, near the Union Station, in which the sessions 
2 held was wholly inadequate and thousands were turned 
y. Those who attended had a hard time hearing, for the 
istics were bad. The delegates thronged the streets, the 
itol and other public buildings and the parks and hotels 
lit looked like a presidential inauguration time, 

The $75,000,000 campaign, together with a desire to visit 
Capital, had stirred Southern Baptists. They came on 
ial trains from several states, Texas alone sending as many 
00, and other states in proportion, 

‘Chief interest centered about the campaign of the year. It 
reported that $92,630,923 had been subscribed and $12,239,- 
‘already paid in. In other words it went over the top 
330,932. The women alone raised over $24,000,000. The 
mission in charge, with some changes in personnel, was 
inued, the expectation being to increase the amount to 
a hundred million. The expenses of the campaign were 
302. The report from the boards were correspondingly 
2 and encouraging. The Foreign Mission Board reported 
(pts for the year of $2,335,000, the Home Mission Board 
1,559,000, and the Sunday School Board of $864,000. These 
: about double those reported a year ago. 

The convention met in Washington twenty-five years ago. 
umber of delegates at that time was 890, and the contri- 
ons to foreign missions reported were $125,000, to home 
ions $88,000, and to the Sunday School Board $56,000. There 
been a growth within this period of ten-fold in delegates 
nearly twenty-fold in missions and Sunday-school receipts. 
Southern Baptists have increased from 10,000 to 25,000 
hes and from one and a half million to three million mem- 
in the past twenty-five years. 

The sessions were more than harmonious. They were 
ant. There was neither sound of discord nor note of 
a. No words to distress or disturb any Baptist, wher- 
he may reside, or whatever his phase or fad, were 
ed so far as can be recalled. 


‘sa time of rejoicing and of peace which the most North- 
3aptist would have enjoyed as heartily as the most South- 
The millennium is coming. 

“he convention planned for yet greater things. Two of 
Tincipal leaders, Drs. J. B. Gambrell and E. Y. Mullins 
‘0 be sent around the world to spread the propaganda in 
¢m lands, while two others, Drs. George W. Truett and 
Love, are to go to Europe to stir up the Baptist World 
ace and other agencies to mightier conquests in all parts 
2 earth. 

t was resolved to expend at once a million dollars upon 
heologieal Seminary at Louisville and a half million each 
the Bible institute at New Orleans and the Southwest 
Ogical Seminary at Fort Worth. The sum of $200,000 was 
for a Negro theological seminary at Nashville. 

‘he Home Mission Board reported 1600 missionaries at 
in its various fields and the Foreign Mission Board 400, 
‘0m 100 were present. 

he convention was welcomed in a felicitous speech by 
resident Marshall, who, however. spoiled his popularity 
the brethren two days afterward by declaring in an ad- 
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the Southern Baptists 


STEPHENS 


dress at Richmond, Va., that the Senate only approved prohibi- 
tion through fear of the people and that but twenty senators 
would have voted for it if the action had been in executive 
session. 

Both political parties were requested to place dry planks 
in their platforms, and a proposition was adopted to urge the 
extension of prohibition throughout the world. The granting 
of divorce, except for scriptural reasons, was condemned as 
was remarriage after divorce. More stringent laws were de- 
manded. 

President Wilson sent a letter of congratulation, expressing 
his regret that he could not welcome the members in person. 
Lloyd George, the English Premier, himself a Baptist, cabled 
a message of cordial greeting. 

Dr. J. B. Gambrell, of Texas, was elected president for the 
fourth term, and kept the convention in fine feather by his 
quaint and infectious humor. Dr. J. F. Love was reélected 
corresponding secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, Dr. B. 
D. Gray of the Home Mission Board, Dr. I. J. Van Ness of 
the Sunday School Board, and Dr. W. B. Lunsford of the society 
for the benefit of aged ministers. The latter is but two years 
old, but is developing finely. 

There was the usual flow of oratory from the usual orators, 
and from some who were unusual. Southern Baptists are long 
on oratory, but it is confined mostly to a select few who are 
greatly magnified and admired. The average delegate sits for 
most of the time quietly, a patient and applauding auditor. 

Drs. Mullins and Scarborough were named as fraternal 
delegates to the Northern Baptist Convention. 

A special commission to tour Europe and the Near East 
brought an encouraging report. Immediate steps will be taken 
to push missionary campaigns in that important field. Among 
other objectives is the establishment of a theological seminary 
at Prague, an orphanage at Rome and mission stations else- 
where. It is proposed to set apart $1,000,000 from the $75,000,- 
000 campaign for work in Russia. 

An interesting incident was the dedicatory ceremony on 
the site of the proposed National Baptist Memorial at the cor- 
ner of 16th Street and Columbia Road. Some 2000 attended. Dr. 
Gray of the Home Mission Board presided and addresses were 
delivered by Drs. McGlothlin and Gambrell and Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, and a beautiful tableau, or pageant, was pre- 
sented by 48 girls representing the various states. 

A notable feature of the week was a great address on 
religious liberty delivered Sunday afternoon from the east steps 
of the Capitol by Dr. George W. Truett, of Dallas, Texas, to 
an assemblage of over 100,000 people. 

As the closing feature of the sessions, appropriate memorial 
addresses in honor of Lansing Burroughs, William Ellyson, of 
Virginia, and other distinguished Baptists who had died during 
the year, were delivered by delegates selected for the purpose. 

The convention will hold its next meeting on May 11, 1921, 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Book of Remembrance 


| Eb eie member of our churches ought to have a copy of 
the Book of Remembrance, a daily calendar of prayer 
published by the General Board of Promotion for our mission- 
ary societies and boards. The book is a successor of the Birth- 
day Prayer Calendar issued for a number of years by the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. This had proved so useful 
that it was felt that a similar book containing the names 
of all the missionaries, home and foreign, with the officers of 
the boards and societies of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
would be even more helpful. There are really four calendars 
in the book: a weekly cycle of prayer, prepared by Rey. Harry 
BH. Fosdick; a series of prayer lessons for every day in the 
month, prepared by Rev. James A. Francis; a calendar of the 
year, in which each month has its subject and each day its 
special object of prayer; and a birthday calendar with the 
names of all missionaries and officers. The book is attractive 
in appearance and convenient in form, and the price, 10 cents, 
puts it within reach of everyone. Send for a copy to the 
General Board of Promotion, 276 Fifth Ave.. New YOrks@itys 
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DELOSS C. SHULL 


HE denominational service rendered 
by our laymen in recent years has 


been exceptionally notable. Probably 
the oldest Baptist in America cannot 
recall a period of years during which 
laymen had so large and so construc- 
tive a share in the work, the organiza- 
tion and the progress of the denomina- 
tion. A record of service like that of 
Mr. D. C. Shull is one in which any man 
could well take pride. For many years 
he has been deeply and actively inter- 
ested in the work of the denomination. 
For five years he was a member of the 
board of managers, and he has also 
served successively as second vice-presi- 
dent, first vice-president and as president 
of the Iowa State Convention. He at- 
tended the first meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Oklahoma City 
and was elected at that time a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. With 
the exception of one intervening year, 
he has seen continuous service on this 
committee. He has also served as a 
member of the board of managers of the 
Foreign Mission Society, and for many 
years he was a member of the finance 
committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, on which for three years he 
served as chairman. In 1917 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the National Com- 
mittee of Northern Baptist Laymen and 
took an active part in the two financial 
campaigns which followed. He rendered 
a large service as a member of the com- 
mittee of five which studied the needs 
of the denomination and whose recom- 
mendations resulted in the creation of 
the General Board of Promotion. He is 
a member of the General Board of Pro- 
motion, and he also represents Baptists 
on the general committee of the Inter- 
church World Movement. In Denver in 
May, 1919, he was elected president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

With the exception of five years in 
South Dakota, the 
entire career of 
Mr. Shull has been 
spent in the state 
of Iowa. This state 
holds his birth- 
place, furnished 
his education at 
Central University 
and at Des Moines 
College, from 
which he was 
graduated in 1881, 
and since 1887 has 
had the benefit of 
his practice as an 
attorney-at-law. At 
the present time he 
is a member of the 
law firm of Shull, 


E. A. HANLEY 


A Review of Contemporary De- 


nominational Biography 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Gill, Sammis & Stilwill, with offices at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Throughout the year 
he has devoted an unusual amount of his 
time and energy to the affairs of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and under 
his wise direction as presiding officer the 
sessions at Buffalo will be in capable 
hands. 


MAURICE A. LEVY 


APTISTS who in recent years have 

had occasion to refer to the North- 
ern Baptist Convention Annuals have 
been impressed with the unusual clear- 
ness of presentation, the comprehensive- 
ness in scope and the accuracy in detail 
with which the proceedings of the con- 
vention have been recorded. A large 
measure of credit for this important and 
necessary task belongs to Rev. Maurice 
A. Levy, who since 1913 has served the 
denomination as recording secretary of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. Few 
people are aware of the magnitude of 
the task, or the painstaking care and 
the long hours of labor which are in- 
volved in the work of compiling and 
editing the records of our great conven- 
tion gatherings. 

Mr. Levy is a native of Massachusetts 
and received his education at Williams 
College, from which he was graduated 
in 1897, and at Newton Theological In- 
stitution. After a two years’ pastorate 
at Hingham, Mass., he began in 1901 a 
six years’ pastorate at Medford, Mass. 
In 1907 he was called to the widely 
known First Church at Newton Center, 
Mass., and in 1915 to the large Greene 
Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
he succeeded Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, who 
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became the editor of the Watchman] 
aminer. Since 1919 Mr.. Levy has be; 
pastor of the First ‘Church of Pittsfie, 
Mass., one of the largest Baptt 
churches in New England. In all the 
pastorates his work has been charact- 
ized by a scholarly pulpit ministry al 
a faithful pastoral ministry which ha: 
endeared him to the hearts of his peop, 

Since 1909 Mr. Levy has also servi 
the denomination as a member of 
Board of Managers of the Foreign 
sion Society. His fidelity in attendar} 
at meetings and his devoted inter 
have been especially noteworthy. 


valuable contribution to the me 
tive work of the society. For twe: 
years Mr. Levy has served as a trus? 
of the Newton Theological Instituti, 
and for eleven years as a member f 
the board of directors of the Massac’- 
setts State Convention and a director f 
the Northern Baptist Education Socie| 

. i, i 

ELIJAH A. HANLEY ; 


HE Northern Baptist Conventi, 
since its organization in 1907, 1 
heard the convention sermons of - th: 
teen distinguished Baptist preac 
Upon Dr. Elijah A. Hanley has fa 
the honor of being the ‘oul L 
convention preacher, and the denomi; 
tion may confidently look forwar 1 tc 
thoughtful, timely and inspiring messes 
at the Buffalo meeting of the conv 
tion. | 
Dr. Hanley is the pastor of the 
Church of Rochester, N. Y., one of ' 
outstanding churches of the denomi} 
tion—a church with a noble histo 
with a nationally famous Hubbell Bi: 
Class for Men, and with a remarka 
record in beneficence. Dr. Hanley is 
native of Indiana. Three well-kno 
educational institutions—Franklin — 
lege, Brown University and the Un 


fairs and 4! 
flected in his 


the i 
Church of © 
land, Ohio. I 
he came to 
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ssionaries Contributing to the 


New World Movement 


JR missionaries are expecting an im- 
}mense increase in help in every way 
jigh the New World Movement, but 
¢ are eager to help as well as to re- 
i» help. The South India Conference 
‘recently taken the following action, 
i assures not only its prayers for 


et of the campaign, but its per- 


| participation in the fund. Consid- 
y more than 1000 rupees were 
“sed on the spot when the action 
) taken: 
{nia Whereas, the Board of Pro- 
on of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
\has undertaken to raise for all our 
ninational purposes one hundred 
m dollars during the next five 
: therefore, 
‘;solved, that we, the missionaries 
e South India Mission, shall under- 
\to raise and contribute 5000 rupees, 
00 each year, to this fund, begin- 
with 1920, and that we request the 
(rial staff of the Review to be the 
| ting and forwarding agency.” 


ae Churches Revived by 
| Giving 
‘ias been constantly emphasized by 
cr leaders that the great good of 
New World Movement should be 
2 for in a revival of the spiritual 
f the churches. It has been diffi- 
/0 bring and keep together in the 
! of Christian people two things 
(, in the view of most, are far 
i Few relatively associate the giv- 
‘money for even religious objects 
ireligious experience. They do not 
of giving in New Testament terms 
Christian grace. But no one can 
lof the experiences of individuals 
qurches in the raising of their quo- 
the $100,000,000 Campaign without 
convinced of the close relation be- 
¢ “abounding in this grace” and an 
‘gent in spiritual joy and power. 
is the daily report from all sec- 
of the field. After this how can 
ne dissociate money offered to 
work from the experience of God’s 
1g in the soul and the outpouring 
| Spirit in the churches? The two 
jaed statements are instances of 
of the same import. The first is 
1Dr. R. M. West of New Jersey: 
tried in vain to bring a true re- 
vhen we had God’s property in our 
8S. Our plans and methods and 
8 for such a revival were without 
_ Now as we put the stores in the 
couse, the Holy Spirit is descend- 
on us to an extent that we hardly 
dream. Those churches which 
aid the price are experiencing the 
for which we have long prayed.” 
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The second is from A. J. Vining, cam- 
paign director for Indiana: “I think 
you will be glad to know that a great 
blessing has come to many of our 
churches as a result of the effort that 
has been made during the past week. 
Some of our pastors have written me 
that Sunday was the greatest day in 
their lives and the greatest day in the 
history of their churches. Hundreds of 
people have rededicated their lives to 
the Lord; conversions have taken place 
and some have asked for baptism. I am 
satisfied in my own mind that this great 
movement will do untold good and bring 
about results that will be gratifying to 
those who are seeking to extend the 
Master’s kingdom in the world.” 


The Baptists in France Need Us 


By R. Duparry 


Ips is at last possible to have a general 
idea of the conditions in which the 
terrible tornado of the war left our 
Franco-Swiss Baptist Association. Al- 
though a large number of our best men 
were killed or disabled, we have now 
resumed most of our former endeavors, 
and it is gratifying to see that the in- 
describable strain of recent years has in 
most cases resulted in raising the spirit- 
ual level of the churches. Thrilling are 
the stories of conversion and consecration 
which we constantly hear from all sides. 

Whereas some 250 baptisms took place 
during the five years preceding the hos- 
tilities, some 220 more are on record for 
the five crippling years of the war. For 
the first twelve months after the armis- 
tice, we reckon that sixty-nine other 
friends were buried with Christ. While 
making a moderate estimate of the num- 
ber of the Alsatian communities which 
have already been welcomed into our as- 
sociation, and leaving outside of our sta- 
tistics the various fields of Brittany in 
which our committee takes an increasing 


- interest, we find that our present mem- 


bership has now well passed the 1200- 
mark. Notwithstanding unfavorable eco- 
nomic circumstances, there has been an 
increase of some 50 per cent over the pre- 
war contributions of our church, which 
now reach a total of about 75,000 francs. 

Our recent association conference, the 
first that could be held since 1913, 
brought to light a spirit of evangelical 
fervor, unity and resolution which was 
exceedingly cheering. Relying upon the 
rare spiritual and practical qualifications 
of many of those with whom the Lord 
has been pleased to enrich our churches, 
and taking into account the strategic lo- 
cation of all our fields of work, we feel, 
in spite of strong motives for humility, 
entitled to look forward with dauntless 
optimism. We are fully persuaded that 
in its present condition our work is a 
fit starting point for wide enlargements. 
The demands of the surrounding com- 


munity are unlimited, and we hope to be 
soon in a position to send into the har- 
vest a staff of men, women and young 
people of the finest type. 

Evangelical Christianity is the only 
hope of bleeding France. The general in- 
fluence of Protestants is incredible; and 
much more could be expected from them 
if the national church, which for cen- 
turies has held the field alone, were 
awakened to the desirability and _possi- 
bility of such reforms as would give her 
a spiritual effectiveness quite worthy of 
her noble Huguenot ancestors. The op- 
portunity, therefore, seems unparalleled 
for helping French-speaking Baptists to 
show, wherever they are located, the 
value of well-equipped, progressive and 
faithful Baptist churches. 

In the present days Adoniram Judson 
would certainly repeat with increased 
emphasis what he wrote to the board of 
the missionary convention 100 years ago, 
when he suggested that in view of the 
great influence of Franee in the world’s 
affairs, his own appropriation should be 
greatly reduced in order to favor an en- 
larged evangelization of such a strategic 
field, whose needs and promises he had 
had an extraordinary opportunity to 
fathom during the Napoleonic wars while 
detained in Bayonne as a prisoner, 


A True Story 


With a Question for You To Answer 
N a bright Sunday, instead of going 
to morning church service, a nice 

missionary woman went to call on some 
of her neighbors to invite them to a 
special meeting that afternoon in the 
chapel. It was a special service be- 
cause it was all planned and arranged 
by the girls of the neighborhood who 
had been attending the mission school 
for a year and more. 

Many interesting experiences came to 
the missionary that Sunday morning. 
Among them was the following: 

In a corner of the mission compound 
was the back corner of a heathen tem- 
ple, and so today the missionary went 
around to another street and stopped at 
the front door of this same temple. She 
was invited in by an old woman to see 
the temple. It had the usual idols whose 
chief virtue was to present sons to the 
worshiping mothers. There were no 
nuns present, but just the old women 
who were caretakers, and presently one 
of these women called the missionary 
to follow her. She led her into a poor 
hole of a room at the back of the tem- 
ple and threw wide open a door into a 
garden—and it was none other than the 
mission garden. The poor soul then in- 
nocently told her caller that she knew 
all they did at the mission! This the 
missionary easily believed. 

In returning to the group of other 
caretakers, the missionary paused to 
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watch a fine-appearing native woman 
who had just entered the temple and 
was going through all the acts of wor- 
ship, bowing three times to the floor in 
front of each hideous image. On her 
face was the yearning of a great desire 
that the baby soon to come might be a 
son. As she was leaving the last grue- 
some idol, the missionary gently touched 
her and asked her whether she had ever 
heard of Jesus. She answered rather 
listlessly that she had heard of him and 
supposed he, too, was an idol. Then, 
simply, slowly, the missionary told the 
Old Story, and as she told it the face 
of that woman lost some of its sadness. 
Wonder and interest and then question- 
ing came over her face, and she grasped 
the hand of the American woman and 
said, “But I never heard of this before, 
and how can we ever know if you don’t 
tell us?” 


Gingling College, Nanking, China. 


‘Religion Among American 
Men”’ 


NE of the new books, ‘Religion 
Among American Men,” throws a 
strong light apon the task of the church 
today. It is a study of religious condi- 
tions in our American army. From a 
great mass of material secured by in- 
vestigators during the war, a _ special 
committee has sifted out the facts that 
seem most significant and made them 
available for our use. 

The most striking conclusion found by 
the evidence is that there is a wide- 
spread ignorance among the men of our 
nation as to the meaning of Christianity 
and church membership. Here is the 
testimony of a few of the chaplains who 
had wide acquaintance with the army 
and ample opportunities for getting in- 
formation: 

“The average young American knows 
very little about God, Christ, prayer, 
faith.” 

“The great need is definite instruction. 
I find that most men know little or noth- 
ing of Christian dogma.” 

“They have had little or no religious 
training.” 

“Beyond the religious training of the 
first ten years few have advanced.” 

“The first thing that I noticed among 
the men in the camps was a very prev- 
alent lack of any definite religious teach- 
ing. This was true of men of all de- 
nominations; comparatively few of them 
had any reason for the faith that was in 
them.” 

“A small proportion of church mem- 
bers had clear ideas as to what Chris- 
tianity is or what church membership 
involves. You cannot overstress the 
widespread results of the lack of definite 
Christian education.” 

“TI honestly believe that three-fourths 
of the men who went into the camps had 
only a hazy and very unvital idea of 
Christianity, despite our Sunday schools, 
ete., and that these defects of teaching 
must be remedied at once.” 

“The paucity of his knowledge about 
the Bible and the church has appalled 
me and made me realize how superficial 


has been the impact of the church upon 
him.” 

“To my mind the important thing is 
the revelation of general ignorance about 
church and religion, and so of the almost 
total failure of the teaching work of the 
ehurch.” 

The situation evidenced by these testi- 
monies calls loudly for a new stress on 
the teaching ministry of the church. It 
tells us where one of our great emphases 
must be placed in the enlarged program 
that is made possible by the new scale 
of giving we Baptists have adopted. 


Raising an Impossible Allot- 


ment 
By D. H. Oris 


HE First Church of Madison, Wis., 
Donald D. MacLaurin, pastor, re- 
ceived an allotment of $58,263. When this 
figure was read to our chureh and con- 
gregation on the same day on which it 
was received, it came as a shock and 
not a few of our people expressed the 
opinion that it would be impossible for 
us to raise this amount; and many 
others, while refraining from expressing 
their judgment, secretly felt that it would 
be impossible for us to reach this goal. 
The membership of this church con- 
tains no rich people. The highest income 
we have a report of is $6000. Most of our 
families live on a salary, and this salary 
has not been increased, if at all, to keep 
pace with the increased cost of living. 
From the first we were convinced that 
if this church raised the allotment it 
would be by every man, woman and 
child connected with the church and the 
congregation putting his shoulder to the 
wheel and contributing his might to the 
final result. 

The problem that confronted the pas- 
tor’s cabinet was how to distribute the 
task equitably and then arouse every 
member of the church to do his fair 
share. This was done in the following 
manner: 

On Sunday morning, April 18, we had 
what was considered an average attend- 
ance. We asked every member of the 
church to hand in, on a blank piece of 
paper, his income for one year, with no 
name attached. These income figures 
were tabulated with results, as follows: 


Income of. Average. 
Biz. families: ca. acaba $151,950 $2,665 
Sy individuals" oem $ 18,819 $ 369 
108 families www lenrecne $170,769 


It was estimated that we had repre- 
sented at this meeting approximately 
three-fourths of our financial strength. 
By adding one-third ($56,920) to this, we 
figured that our total financial strength 
amounted to $227,692. We figured that 
if we could secure 5 per cent of this 
total income for a period of five years we 
would come close to raising our appor- 
tionment. 

These figures were presented to a busi- 
ness meeting of the church on the after- 
noon of the same day. After consider- 
able discussion we decided to take 
pledges of those present and, as far as 
the members were willing, have them 
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were both gratifying and encouragi 
Out of thirty-two complete _ repo 
handed in, there were only two whe 
the percentage fell below 5 per ee 
Seventeen agreed to pay 5 per oat. 
their income, eleven to pay 6 per ce 
and one to pay 10 per cent. The to| 
subscription at this business meeti, 
amounted approximately to $20,000. D 
ing the following week we discussed { 
plan at the group meetings and perfec] 
the plan for the canvass. On Sund 
April 25, we had an unusually la) 
morning congregation. The results 
the previous Sunday were presented, 
the necessity of everybody giving 5 ; 
cent of his income for a period of 
years emphasized. Then an opportun} 
was given those present to make th 
subscriptions and save the teams 
necessity of going to their homes. T; 
canvass of the congregation resulted) 
approximately $18,000, making a total ; 
the two Sundays of $38,000. Commit 
and group meetings were held on Mi 
day and Tuesday evenings, and | 
Wednesday evening a large _ busin; 
meeting of the church was held, at wh 
time we had previously agreed we wo! 
vote on the question of accepting 
apportionment. We could see that 
general feeling was in favor of ace 
ance, but the committee felt that no 
should vote for this apportionment wi 
out realizing what his vote meant. | 
therefore decided to vote by ballot, 
those who voted favorably were as} 
to support their votes with a statem 
that they would give 5 per cent of 
income for a period of five years for i 
work. Those who felt that they could: 
do this were asked if they would bei 
ling to give their reasons and if theyy 
willing to indicate what percentage t 
were willing to give. Those who ve 
favorably were also asked if they W 
willing to do everything in their D 
in getting every member to contrilt 
his or her reasonable proportion to | 
church obligation, and to state whee 
if, after exhausting . every reason! 
effort the church should still be si 
of its yearly allotment, they would! 
crease their subscription to an ami 
not exceeding 1 per cent more of ft 
annual income. Those who could not! 
seribe to any of these propositions y 
asked to give some constructive sug 
tions on how the problem could be s0 
in a fair and equitable manner. 

Those not present at this Wedne 
evening mieeting were mailed a cop | 
the ballot immediately after the l 
and the next day teams began at 
service, visiting every member who ! 
not voted or had not already subset! 
to the movement. 

Many of our members left th 
ness for one or more days in ord 
contribute their time and ener 
success of the campaign. By 38a 
night we had passed the $50,000 
At the Sunday morning services | 
sults of the campaign were agal 
sented to the audience, and those 
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yet subscribed their full share 
urged to do so at this service, re- 
ag in about $3700 more, 

is put new zest into the work and 
‘rere determined to go over the top 
unday night. Our church members 
he score came to the church and 
j what they could do to help. A 
of our members were visited two 
ree times in order to acquaint them 
what was being accomplished and 
them the opportunity to raise their 
sriptions in proportion to those who 


300d Words from Illinois 


ore are some interesting notes taken 
_ letters received during the last few 
} by Dr. Peterson in Chicago, indicat- 
some valuable by-products connected 
‘ the movement when the campaign 
‘been attempted with enthusiasm and 
will, 

W. Judd, New .Berlin, writes: “I 
. into the campaign for all I was 
h and we went over the top.” And 
is what happened in New Berlin— 
pastor’s salary was increased $300 
|/the impetus of the drive has re- 
din pledges already secured assur- 
“he church a new parsonage. 

* ch aes 3 

G. Smith, Berwick, Ill., one of the 
‘churches to go over, writes: ‘Over 
cop with $25,000 and still going. Our 
le are very happy over this remark- 
success, though we didn’t expect 
hing but success. I am more and 
2 convinced that this is the greatest 
field in the state. I am happy to 
, 3 here.” 


*% * BS 


ad this from Charles R. Drussell, 
yngfield: “You will be interested to 
iv that the Elliott Avenue Church has 
1} over the top and with it have the 
ic for a fund for a new church build- 
Better still is the fine spirit in 
th the work was done by our people. 
6 gratifying that the evangelistic 
ices, begun by our church on March 
je still in progress. We closed the 
tings to organize for-the other cam- 
n, but have been blest with deci- 
8 for Christ ever since. We had 
e yesterday morning. Have baptized 
teen to date, with about seven oth- 
in line for the ordinance, which, 
_ others who came by letter and re- 
im, brings our addition of new mem- 
to about forty. With all the strain, 
| church raised the pastor’s salary 
| to begin with March 1, the begin- 
\ of our third year of labor together. 


* * * 
fis’is from another pastor: “Our 
surer was quite envious of this 


©, but when team worker after team 
xer reported current-expense pledges 
(1 those who previously had been do- 
/nothing, and several givers reported 
dling on current expenses, we found 
_ they now enjoy the greatest beney- 
cegiving in the history of the 
‘ch, and the current-expense collec- 
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had contributed their 5 per cent. 

Late Sunday afternoon we received 
two additional subscriptions amounting 
to $1900 on the condition that we would 
reach $60,000. When the director ap- 
peared before the audience Sunday even- 
ing he lacked just $1047.50. In less than 
fifteen minutes this amount was raised 
from the audience, and we all celebrated 
by singing “Praise God ‘from Whom All 
Blessings Flow.” At this writing the 


‘total amount raised is $61,455.51. 


Madison, Wis. 


Short Stories of Success 


tions are the best on record. The New 
World Movement has proven a real 
blessing to us.” 

* a * 

Geo. W. Chessman, Ottawa, has this 
to say, “While we did not go over the 
top, I want to say that I cannot esti- 
mate the value of the by-products of this 
campaign in our church. We are hav- 
ing a real revival and we have had de- 
cisions, directly connected with this 
campaign, of men we have long sought 
for Christ.” 


A Foreign Speaking Church 
and the Drive 


“A little over three years ago,’ writes 
G. Basile, “the First Italian Baptist 
Church, in New Haven, Conn., could not 
pay its apportionment of $25 for the 
different missionary societies. Today 
that little church, with only thirty-five 
active members, has been asked to con- 
tribute two thousand dollars toward the 
big drive. The amount has been already 
pledged in one evening, not considering 
the apportionment of last year which 
has been fully paid to the end of last 
April. The call for service has been 
heard and all have responded.” 


Nitro Goes Over the Top 


Nitro, W. Va., was a great powder 
city during the war, with a population 
at one time of more than 50,000. This 
has fallen off, however, to about 25,000 
at the present time, but services have 
been held continually in the chapel car, 
“Herald of Hope,’ under the direction of 
Rev. W. F. Newton. Just over the line 
of the reservation is the Lock Seven 
Church and the car and the church have 
been strong centers for conserving 
Christian influence in the midst of the 
evil inevitable in a new city. The doors 
of the church had been closed, as many 
of the members had moved away, but 
under the leadership of the chapel, car 
workers, the remaining members and 
children were gathered together and or- 
ganized into two Sunday schools, one in 
the church and one in the car, and 
thousands of people have been reached 
with the gospel. There have been many 
conversions but no permanent work un- 
til this spring. The Hundred Million 
Dollar Campaign was just what was 
needed and the people of the little Bap- 
tist community showed what they could 
do when they received their quota of 
$1250. Hight teams went out, all 
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worked vigorously, and the church re- 
ports total pledges of $2209.12. Efficient 
leadership and enthusiastic coéperation 
brought this great success. 


Going Fifty-fifty with the Lord 


A correspondent from Stockton, Cal., 
writes as follows: 

“On one of the last days of the cam- 
paign a young man who had made what 
we thought was a liberal pledge before 
came to me and asked how the cam- 
paign was going. I was considerably en- 
couraged by the liberal spirit with which 
the canvassers had been received and 
told him so. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘some of us 
will have to do a lot more if we are to 
go over the top. Several of my friends 
are giving up all kinds of prospects to 
go into special work, and I want to 
match them if I can. One trained nurse 
that I met over in France is going as a 
missionary at fifty dollars a month. An- 
other friend is giving up a brilliant 
career for the work. I haven’t anyone 
depending on me and I figure that I 
can go about fifty-fifty with the Lord for 
the next few years.’ He then went to 
our local director and signed a pledge for 
$5000 with the request that nothing be 
said about it. He is a carpenter, de- 
pendent on day wages for his support. 
But I feel that his faith and consecra- 
tion ought to be published as an incen- 
tive and example to others. If some are 
willing to accept the prospect of a bare- 
ly living salary as a minister or mis- 
sionary, why shouldn’t others be willing 
to retain only a similar amount, devot- 
ing their talents to making money and 
giving it to the Lord’s work?” 


A Word from Wyoming 


Here is how it happened at Thermo- 
polis, Wyoming. At eleven a. m. on 
April 25, the county campaign director 
announced that it was time to take the 
subscriptions. Assistant-pastor B. F. 
Miller stepped to the blackboard and 
said, “We will take it the Bible way, by 
the week.” The first response was from 
a high school girl, seventeen years of 
age, who said, “I will give $100.” The 
fire was started and in fifteen minutes 
the quota was completed. Rev. Z. 
O’Farrel spoke for twenty minutes, and 
then five persons came forward and ded- 
icated their lives to missions. 


Who's Who Among Baptists 


(Continued from page 628) 
dence, R. I., as pastor of the First 
Church, and from 1911 to 1918 he served 
as president of Franklin College. From 
there he came to Rochester. He has 
also served the denomination on a large 
number of boards and committees. At 
the present time he is a member of the 
Board of Education and represents New 
York state on the General Board of 
Promotion. . Among other organizations 
and committees on whose membership 
he has rendered valuable service are the 
young people’s commission, the commis- 
sion on social service, the commission on 
faith and order and the executive com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 


PROBLEM OF SALARIES FOR BAP.- 
TIST PREACHERS 


Many preachers’ wives write on the 
financial troubles of the pastor’s family, 
and the only remedy given is more 
salary. Consequently many churches. of 
financial strength increase salary, while 
others, where the increase is most needed, 
do not hear the call. Why not one 
remedy for all? Does each church need 
a separate pill bottle? 

As a pastor’s wife for nearly fifteen 
years, I have thought over, dreamed 
ever and prayed over this matter. Mr. 
Layman, you can solve this problem 
which confronts the church today. 
Preachers can never solve it. We preach- 
ers’ wives can never remedy it; if left to 
us we will go on in the same old way. 

Is the following not a good recipe? 
Keep from the ordained ministry all un- 
educated, untrained men; put the stand- 
ard high for ordination; think of what it 
should mean to be a minister of Jesus 
Christ; pay all a good, living, equal 
salary, with a few hundred added for 
each little one who may come into our 
homes to live. 

The result, it seems, would be as fol- 
lows: There will be no playing to the 
gallery to win the favor of man, leaving 
the skeptical, intelligent man to wonder 
if that is what the church of Jesus Christ 
offers him. The poor and rich will meet 
on the same ground. There will be no 
big and little men—all will be God’s ser- 
vants. Our. children will all fare alike. 
The poorly-paid minister’s son will not 
be here to stand up and say, “None of 
that for me. Poor old Dad!” The popular 
preacher’s son will not be here to re- 
solve in his heart to preach the gospel 
because father’s mantle might fall on him 
and he would be a popular, well-cared-for 
and well-dressed divine. 

Three opposing arguments I see at 
once brought up: (1) “There will be no 
incentive put before the young man to 
rise higher in his vocation.” The man 
called of God will be called higher and 
higher some day, and even now spiritual 
blessings come with consecration which 
raise him to the prominence we believe 
God wants. Who advances the men you 
employ? You do; not their friends, or 
acquaintances, or employes. Who will 
advance God’s servant—his foreman in 
his field of labor? God himself; he does 
not need man’s help. (2) Someone will 
say, “Yes, we laymen will pay them 
equal salaries, and, just like in all other 
professions, in a few years some will re- 
main comfortable while others will need 
charity.” Mr. Layman, you do your part 
and then it is up to us to adjust our 
household machinery. (3) A woman said 
to me the other day, “What about the 
lazy preacher? I don’t think we ought 
to pay him very much.” That problem 
can easily be solved. Is there room for 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
‘any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS, 


drones in God’s work? No truly earnest 
man working for the greatest of masters 
will shirk. If physically well and yet a 
slothful servant, let’s not pay him any 
salary—bounce him. 

Mr. Layman with means and influence, 
bring this thing to pass, and Northern 
Baptists will have a wonderful revival 
of old-time religion. Friends—no sour 
grapes on my part—’tis true my husband 
should have a much better salary. At 
present our pastor-husbands are on both 
day and night shifts, without over-time 
pay. But out here in beautiful California 
you would find a happy family of three 
living in its own bungalow, with a com- 
fortable little Velie, and I have even 
ordered that vacuum cleaner the minis- 
ter’s wife so much desired in one of the 
issues of THE Baptist recently. Let all 
be compensated alike and all be happy, 
working to please God and making one 
great brotherhood. 

Mrs. H. D. ZIMMERMAN. 

Oakland, Cal. 


KNOCKS 

It was off of Gypsy Smith, Jr., the 
evangelist, that I was seized with the 
idea. Smith is a nice young man with 
a future in his head, provided that the 
atmospheric conditions be agreeable. Be- 
ing a Sabbath, and being that I heard a 
good account of his preach, I did my duty 
and went and sat under him, determined 
to wring enough out of what he said to 
fetch away. And what he said put what 
we uset to call smeddum, meaning spirit, 
into one. I am always cleverly haunted 
with brave dreams of what may be ac- 
complishet by the man in the pulpit. I 
am fearsome of hearing jokes, pindarics, 
profanity, and variety, any and all of 
which go to show that the same man is 
dottering in his aneedotage. Not thus 
with Smith, who was sagacious, shrewd, 
intellectually clear, and withal tempered 
and temperate. Before making a preach, 
he had learnt how to preach. Very well, 
very well. 

I do not mind the textie or the subject, 
for naething of that sort is what I want 
to arrive at now. He devised and dividet 
all rightly, as it was the two-edged he 
usest. This is what gets me. So when 
in course of his say he spoke this— 
“Now if you will refer to your Bible.” 
Or, “Turn now to such a chapter and 
the verse.” Or may be, “Follow what I 
am saying in your Bible.” Suffer me to 
say, hearing, that ran profitable. Admon- 


ishet, I reached to the rack to get | 
the Book, to so follow him alongwards 
was but a hymn-book; and the oter| 
it was but another hymn-book. Bear y} 
me as I say it, that there was no Bj 
providet by the rack at my pew. 
cast an eye beyond, and none in no Hh 
to my vision. 1:ave it from me that 1 
like one poor old fool. What? No Bi; 
Scripture to hand, and the preacher 1 
ding to follow him! I set back, and fe’ 
sigh of the kind that makes one greet/ 
was like planting corn. Put so m| 
fertilizer in the hill, and no fertili: 
bandy. Or bread-making, the yeast no 
inatet, and none by. 
I make no reservations as I say I kk 
up against Smith. But after meetin’ 
held a thought. Although I practise > 
ing under preaching every Sabbath’ 
had not particular noticet what must} 
called the deficiency. Other preachers | 
not given to saying to the people to |] 
low them in the Book, as simply, | 
ordinary preach is not made to that | 
tern. So after this incident, at (1 
church IJ took notice and our racks. wi 
about as defective of Bibles. I looked: 
by other meeting-houses, and it was ¢ 
same. Very few good Books by to « 
handy. I found just one place as 1 
a show of them, being the Italian Cong: 
gational, though the language is ciires 
Iam bare of using the word “astonish 
but that was what I was. 
So I give the knock, as we say, ie 


means reproof and censure mixed, 
called that long word, animadversion. 
my Scotland what—a kirk with no Bibs 
timely by? Impossible. Let me vai'y 
attempt to visualize such a thing. 
had frequently two to a seat. Not 0 
did we keep track of the domiaial 
the Book was useful to children to reaii 
Jonah or a Joseph story during serm). 
And how the young folk did mark 
the first part of: John’s second, and 4 
it between and betwixt for sparking! ., 
dear me suds, as my grandmother wo 
Say, to think of a meeting-house unf- 
nishet with the good Book, with # 
psalm-book by! 
Let me speak this much, and call tl 
a preach is only and just simply a prea~ 
ment and nothing more unless it can 
followed in the Holy Writ. Of coursel 
premit that it would be difficult for! 
preacher preaching on, say, “God’s Ca- 
ouflage,” or maybe “D’Annunzio al 
Fiume,” to tell where to get hold 
such topics in the Bible: but give us. 2c 
gospel preach, and fasten it with a nl 
in the sure place, or may be use a safi 
pin. Yes, although I am but an old Sec 
man, I entreat to have meeting-houses a 
churches too furnishet with Bibles to 
pews, or, if no pews, to the seat; and 
hearers to use them to confirm the \ 
ing and the preach. 
Hartford, Conn. 


GIFFARD Ki 0x 


The Weavers 
{ Parable for Northern Baptists 
‘By Mrs. CuArtes H. Prescorr 
ERE was once a man and his wife 


who were weavers. The man had a 
factory where many mighty ma- 
s drove the shuttles back and forth 
, early morning till late at night, 
» tiring, never resting. 
e woman, on the other hand, must 
the bread and mind the children, 
or love of the weaving she stole a 
‘f time ever and anon to sit at her 
| where she wove a bit of fine linen 
Jie church altar. 
e man with his looms made yards 
jrong, serviceable cloth, but it was 
\f one pattern; and sometimes the 
jg hour struck and the machine 
jed and the web stood unfinished. 
woman, because she wove with her 
Tadias, wove slowly to be sure, and 
1yveb was a small one; but wherever 
y led she wove in a green tree, or 
2am of blue sky, or children singing 
,e choir, and if the altar was wide 
i 2 to the piece, or if it was nar- 


she shaped it to fit. 

[2 man looked at the piece the 
m had woven, and he said in his 
; “Why should not the woman work 
| me? She could teach my looms to 
e flowers and birds into my strong 
. and together we could make the 


‘the woman came and sat at the 
| looms; but for all she sat there 
sreat shuttles shot back and forth 
‘as before. 

here are the flowers and the birds,” 
(the man, “Have you lost your skill?” 
‘is not my skill that is lost,” said 
jvoman, “but the machine is not 
| to weave flowers and birds. Here 
/0 lease-sticks to divide the threads, 
ser is no special small pointed 
le to pick up the different colors.” 
a you not bring with you your 
-lease-sticks and that fine shuttle 
belongs to your loom?” said the 


2 woman looked at him with sor- 
in her eyes—had he only admired 
‘eautiful linen, and with all his skill 
lie know nothing of how she wove 
‘lowers and her birds? 

‘y lease-sticks and my shuttle are 
ragile for this mighty loom,” said 
roman, “and if they were large and 
& enough, my hand would be too 
to guide them alone. Build strong 
‘sticks and new shuttles to fit your 
_ looms, and let us together train 
'§ Weavers that they may know how 
Vide the long threads and sort out 
*ombine the colors. There must be 
_ Workers to weave a brocade in 
nuge web. A machine has not eyes 


wel 


that it can sort the colors, nor know- 
ing fingers to divide the threads.” 

“But how can I pay so many workers?” 
said the man, for he thought only of his 
factory and the weavers who stood all 
day at the great looms. 

“Pay them, as I am paid,” said the 
woman, “the wages of love. Many there 
be, men and women, like me who cannot 


“stand all day at the looms, but whose 


hearts are ever sorting out colors and 
dreaming beautiful patterns. Let us come 
when we can. Give us a place at the 


looms.” 

“Foolishness,” said the man. “That 
would make only for confusion. What 
would become of my system?” 

“Do not ask me,’ said the woman. 


“Why not ask the farmer or the teacher? 
They know the ways of flowers and birds 
and children. Or, better still, ask the 
General Board of Promotion.” 


Living Words 


| ase words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit, and they are life.” (John 
6:63). This is a passage which I think 
is extraordinarily arresting. Here is our 
Lord speaking about his words, and he 
claims that his words are spirit and life, 


They are mystic incarnations of himself. . 


They carry the divine essence. They are 
the expressions of vital secrets. They 
come to the doors of our minds as living 
presences, instinct with the very life of 
God. His words are alive. 

Let us contrast the Master’s claim 


‘‘There Is a River’ 


Lines Dedicated to Jane Addams, Hull 
House, Halsted Street, Chicago. 


C6 HERE is a river the streams where- 

of make glad the city of God.” 

I went to the dead to find this thing, and 
all through heaven I trod. 

Now, heaven’s a wide and wonderful 
place, but the people are much as we; 

So I came back home in sorrow and tears, 
and then one said to me: 

“O fool, you’ve traveled far to find what 
you’ve crossed over time and again; 

For the ‘river of God’ is Halsted Street, 
which is running black with men.” 

“Then perhaps Chicago’s the city of God,” 
I laughed. “Perhaps,” said he; 

“For to find that city one needs not wings 
to fly, but eyes to see.” 

So I took my place in the tide some- 
where, for the river runs night and 
day; 

And there I sit by the tree of life, and 
I teach the children to play; 

And ever I soil my hands in that river 
and ever it cleanses my soul; 

And I draw from its deeps with a silver 
cord, and I fill my golden bowl. 

—Author Unknown. 


about his words with anything we can 
say about our own words. Sometimes 
our words have no content at all. They 
are empty. They are like envelopes 
which have lost their living secret in 
the post, and they come to us carrying 
nothing. Sometimes our words are de- 
lusive. They seem to carry one thing 
when they are really carrying another. 
They are like sacramental cups which 
carry anything but wine. And some- 
times the contents of our words are 
deadening. There is nothing really 
vital or vitalizing in them. They are 
ministers of heaviness and depression. 
They have no quickening power. *They 
carry no life, no light, no flame. And 
over and against all our perverse and 
improverishing speech we have the claim 
of our Lord that his words are spirit 
and life. When we receive his words it 
is like taking angel-presences into our 
tent. We are entertaining spirit, and 
we are offering hospitality to life. His 
word is alive, and it makes alive, for it 
works in the soul like the quickening 
air of the spring. 

And the words of the disciple can be 
like the words of the waster. It is His 
holy will that when we speak about him, 
when we proclaim his mind and will, our 
words should be spirit and life. He is 
waiting to hallow our words with his own 
indwelling, and our speech may be the 
tabernacle of the living God. When God 
uses our words and fills them with his 
Spirit, our speech becomes sacramental, 
and even the indifferent will be conscious 
of a mystic but most real Presence which 
the cynic and the worlding cannot ex- 
plain away. If Christ abide in us, our 
words will be like overflowing cups, and 
our treasure will be rich in divine author- 
ity and grace. 

A great critic has recently said of Mr. 
John Masefie:id that his phrases carry 
no cargoes of wonder. I do not know 
what may be the value of this criticism; 
but I do know that no one ought to be 
able to say it with truth about any 
ambassador of the Lord. Imagine a 
man speaking about the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and using words which 
carry no cargoes of wonder! Every time 
we speak of the Lord our words should 
be lagen with cargoes of wonder, and so 
they will be if we are in central and vital 
fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Then shall it be said of us that our 
words are spirit and they are life. 

—J. H. Jowett. 


I find that there is no worthy pursuit 
but the idea of doing some good to the 
world. Some do it with their society, 
some with their wit, some with their 
benevolence, some with a sort of power of” 
conferring pleasure and good humor on 
all they meet.—John Keats. 


The Chimney Corner 


In Memory 


OW upon even row they stretch, 

A white and shining multitude; 

Line of crosses on the soil of France 

To mark the plighted brotherhood 
That knew no barrier, no breed, 

When heroes side by heroes stood. 


The soft and misty skies bend low. 

A whispered murmur or regret 
Films the pale moon, so still they stand, 
These crosses in the night, and yet 
That silence echoes round the world— 

Do we forget? Can we forget? 


They are our children who lie here. 
So still they lie—so still the plain 
Where poppies redden in the sun, 

We feel our grief to be in vain. 
They are not dead—these sons of ours— 
They live while memories remain. 
—HEleanor Jewett, in the Chicago Tribune. 


Has Your Church Doorstep 
Its Capacity Use? 
By FLORENCE SAMUELS 


HERE is a neighborhood downtown 

in Buffalo which, not unlike other 
neighborhoods in many cities we all 
know, has been, given over to the indif- 
ferent interest of a boarding-and-lodging- 
house proprietorship. Fifteen years 
passed while the well-to-do residents were 
leaving this downtown section. The neigh- 
borhood was going through a process of 
transformation from a residential district 
to a rooming-house district, and the 
church too had gradually passed into a 
life of drabness. 

Not willingly was the abbreviation of 
its life as a house of worship accepted 
by the trustees and the pastor. Only an 
ephemeral interest could be aroused 
among the transient members of the 
neighborhood, however, with the result 
that the church, a place of empty pews, 
had outlived its usefulness. It had be- 
come a teinple of disuse. 

Just about the time the question of 
selling the property was troubling the 
trustees, the pastor and his aids decided 
to take the church to the people, since the 
people were not coming to the church. 
They determined to do this by way of 
recreation. That is, they outlined a pro- 
gram of play which would appeal to young 
and old and would bring them to the 
church to plan their own self-expression 
during their hours of Jleisure—hours 
which hitherto many of them had spent 
in loneliness or in an environment 
planned for them by commercial amuse- 
ment interests. 

The trustees bought a new moving- 
picture machine. The church woman’s 
club, which had not held a meeting for 
two years, was reanimated, its first con- 


The Christ of the Andes 


Chile and Argentina, after quarrel- 
ing for generations over their boun- 
dary line, submitted the question to 
arbitration and settled it in good feel- 
ing. As emblem of their peace and 
pledge of its performance the two re- 
publics united in the erection of an 
heroie statue of Christ on the highest 
Andean peak of the borderline. 


FTER volcanoes hushed with 
snows, 

Up where the wide-winged condor 
goes, 

Great Aconcague, hushed and high, 

Sends down the ancient peace of 
the sky. 


So, poised in clean Andean air, 
Where bleak with cliffs the grim 


peaks stare, 

Christ, reaching out his sacred 
hands, 

Sheds his brave peace upon the 
lands. 


Torn were the peoples with feuds 
and hates— 

Fear on the mountain-walls, death 
at the gates; 

Then, through the clamor of arms 
was heard 

A whisper of the Master’s word. 


“Fling down your swords; be 
friends again; 

Ye are not wolf-packs; ye are men. 

Let brother-counsel be the law; 


Not serpent fang, not tiger claw.” 


Chile and Argentina heard; 

The great hopes in their spirits 
stirred; 

The red swords from their clenched 
fists fell, 

And heaven shone out where once 
was hell. 


They hurled their cannons into 
flame 

And out of the forge the strong 
Christ came. 

‘Twas thus they molded in happy 


fire 

The tall Christ of their heart’s 
desire. 

O Christ of Olivet, you hushed the 
wars 


Under the far Andean stars; 

Lift now your strong nail-wounded 
hands 

Over all peoples, over all lands— 

Stretch out those comrade hands 
to be 

A shelter over land and sea! 

—Edwin Markham. 


structive task being to visit thas be 
ing houses in the neighborhood to ir 
their occupants to avail themselye, 
the new recreational opportunities 
church was opening to them. F | 

A recreation expert of the Buffalo ( 
munity Service organization helped ¢ 
out the program. He interested a 
leader in the church’s adventure in. 
juvenation and secured his sori 
a nominal sum, A trained recreatj 
leader was induced to add his assist; 
without cost. Likewise a trained | 
matic teacher consented to launch p 
until the activities had gained so n 
momentum that they would run on y 
out the initial push of a trained leg 
Volley-ball teams and a folk dancing ¢ 
were organized at a near-by office of 
New York Central and Hudson R 
Railroad. 

It was a big work, a constructive t 
and it succeeded. By recognition of 
human need for self-expression du 
leisure time through some form of I 
this church management gave its qj 
step its old accustomed use. 


On Giving Children 


Allowance | 
EAR Editor: | 
I am glad to tell a little of | 
experience with the hope that some fe 
of the Chimney Corner will adopt | 
plan. | 

We have three children, and when| 
oldest began to see the advantage of |) 
ing money, we gave her an allowa 
only 5 cents a week, with the un) 
standing that 1 cent was for Sun, 
school. The younger children fared 
same, and the birthdays brought unifi 
though small advances in the amou 
and we have every reason to be glad | 
they thus learned while young the vz 
of money. ; 

Their ages are now _ twenty-th 
twenty and seventeen, and they all hi 
their own bank accounts and are ¢ 
ful spenders as well as adept savers. T| 
are all enthusiastic tithers and. would 
ashamed to give less than a tenth for 
Lord’s work. 

What a vision comes to our minds 
the world a generation hence if this 
were universally adopted. To raise ah 
dred millions would not be the stupé 
ous task it is today, and how m 
happier the givers would be than th 
who groan and writhe as they exit 
a nickel for the Lord today! 

Some may think that we could dc 
because we had more money than t 


little instead of our much, but the s 
faction has been great. 
[Signed] 


29,1920 


| Old Shag 


Shag is a real dog who went overseas with 

mer from Sioux Falls, S. D. His master 
‘as killed in the battle of Chateau-Thierry, 
nd Shag refused to leave him, returning 
yen when dragged away ty a member of his 
ompany. ‘To quote a newspaper account: 
The Americans went over the top at dawn. 
hag did not greet them. Instead, they 
ysund his body, riddled with machine-gun 
‘ullets, across that of his master.” 


mp SHAG and his 

_F traveled tc 2Zether 

From home farm to camp and then 

._ over the sea; 

Jnflinching they’d roughed it 
kinds of weather, 

True brothers-in-arms were his master 

and he. 


master had 


in all 


“hey had both known the mud and the 
_ funk and the stenches 
The boys have to face when they go 
, up the line; 
4nd Shag had caught rats in the shell- 
shaken trenches 

And stuck by his master with never 

. a whine. 


When, in the gray morning, the shrill 
whistles sounded 

| And every grim soldier went over the 

| top, 

3y the side of his master, right over 

_ Shag bounded 

' And ran through the shell-storm with 

never a stop. 


Death soon found the man—and then 
Shag, deeply grieving, 
Lay down by his side in the thick of 
the fray. 
Through the lone night he 
it may be believing 
His friend would awaken at dawning 


lingered, 


of day. 

‘But certain it is that they could not be 
parted; 

' What cared he for life if his master 
was gone? 


In the darkness he mourned him, old 
Shag the true-hearted, 
' And dead, on his body, 
him at dawn. 
—Marion Forster Gilmore, in Our Dumb 


Animals. 
| A Queer Dream 


| By Heten L. Gunn 

(A Young Reserve) 

‘JT was a warm day in August. Kath- 
ryn’s mother called her to do up the 
morning work. She was very rebellious. 
| “T don’t want to,” she whined. 

' Her mother did not like this, so she 
said, “All right, then; you may go to 
bed and think this over. Think how the 
world would be if everybody said, ‘I 
don’t want to.’” 

| Kathryn obediently went to bed, though 
‘she dia not like it a bit. As she was 
‘thinking, she suddenly felt herself riding 
down the street dressed in her best. All 
at once there was a great commotion be- 


they found 


a 


The Young Reserves 


neath the cart. She looked around, and 
to her surprise, there was one of the 
spokes talking. 

He said, ‘Dear me, but this is tiresome 
having to do what that girl wants to do 
ajl the time. I’m going this way.” And 
he began to pull as hard as he could to go 
the opposite way from what he should. 

This stirred up the next spoke, and he 
said, “I’d fly to the moon if I could get 
loose. I’d go in an aeroplane so fast that 
nobody could ever get a glimpse of me 
again.” 

This awakened all of the spokes, and 
they began to quarrel, too. The hub, tire 
and felloe joined in, and they all decided 
to pull with might and main until they 
broke the wheel. This they did. Then 
down came cart and all. Then the spokes 
began to run away and tried to do what 
they said they would, but could not suc- 
ceed singly. At last they all wished they 
were back in their places, for it wasn’t 
any fun to work by one’s self, they said. 

Kathryn now awoke and realized that 
it was only a dream. But she said it was 
a good one even if it was queer. 

Deep River, Iowa. 


A Cathedral Bell 


LL that you need to imitate perfectly 

the note of a cathedral bell is a large 
silver spoon and some linen thread from 
which to hang it. 

Tie the thread to the handle of the 
spoon so as to leave two long ends. Put 
the ends in your ears and hold them 
there with your forefingers. Then let 
the spoon swing against the edge of a 
table. You will be surprised and de- 
lighted at the result. 

Try spoons of various size for high 
or low pitch. The effect exactiy imitates 
a bell of wonderfully deep and resonant 
tone.—Youths’ Companion. 


A Few Laughs 


Mose was a good soldier till he saw 
the enemy; then his knees began to 
shake. His wag of a comrade, also shak- 
ing, said, “All we have to do, Mose, when 
the shells begin to come is to zig zag.” 
Later Mose’s captain found him in a 
hospital. “So a shell found you eh, 
Mose?” “Yas, cap’n, yas, I reckon I 
2: ust have been ziggin’ ’bout de time I 
cughta been zaggin.’—American Legion 
Weekly. 


If a donkey lost his head would his 
vertebrae? 


Lucy (studying geography): 
whatever is the equator?” 

Harry: ‘Why, the equator is a me- 
nagerie lion going ’round the world.” 


Harry, 


Pat: ‘How much do yez weigh, Mike?” 
Mike: “Oi weigh 175 pounds.” 
Pat: “You must ’a’ got weighed with 


your coat on.” 


635 
Mike: ‘“An’ Oi did not. Oi held it 
on me arm all the time.” 
“Ow’s th’ old man, Mrs. B?” 
“He’s still carrying on the same; 


mended the cuckoo clock last week, but 
it ain’t right yet; it ‘oo’s’ before it 
‘cooks.’””—London Blighty. 


Bible Names Initial Puzzle—I] 


My first explained the scriptures while 
riding in a thariot. 

My second was the father of the Jews. 

My third lost his life when he touched 
the ark. 

My fourth 
mother. 

The whole was the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. 


was a Christian grand- 


Anagrams 
These are names of soldiers in the 
Civil War and in the world war: 1. 
Trang. 2. -Raftarug. -3. Mershan: 74. 


Daniresh. 5. Canhock. 6, Thinrowp. 7. 
Eel. 8. Trivpea Teap. 9. Gahi. 10. Cofh. 
11. Dow. 12. Gripshen. 


Answer to “One Head with Many Tails,” 
in the issue of May 15: Canada, candy, 
cancer, cantaloupe, canter, Canton, can- 
teen. 


Some Campaign Letters 


Golden, Colo. 
Dear Editor: 

I read THE BapristT every week and I en- 
joy it very much. I think “The Young Re- 
serves’ is a good name for our club. I think, 
like Marion Kingston, that it would be nice 
if we would write to each other. 

I am going to raise chickens this summer, 
as I live on a farm, to help me get money 
for my part of the $100,000,000. I intend to 
pick berries and fruit, too, for the neighbors 
have small berry and fruit tracts and they 
pay for pickers. My father also has a large 
cherry orchard, where, if I pick, I can earn 
money. 

Hoping to hear from some of the Young 
Reserves, Your friend, 

CHARLOTTE TEGARDEN. 


Urbana, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 

I read the closing paragraph on page 357. 
I am selling papers to earn money for the 
$100,000,000 drive. When the vegetables come 
up, I clean them, bunch them and sell them. 
I think I will pick berries this summer. 

I have a book named ‘‘Mook.’’ It is a good 
book for the Young Reserves to read. 


Your friend, 
GEORGE SHARP. 


Chicago, Il. 
Dear Editor: 

Mother says if I get up early every morn- 
ing, make my bed and straighten up my 
room, she will give me a quarter every week. 
I have to go to the store when she wants me 
to and help with the dishes. 

My subscription is $52. One-half goes to 
the $100,000,000 Campaign and the other half 
to the new church house we are going to 
build. I hope we will go over the top, don’t 
you? 

This July I am going to Washington on a 
ranch. I can pick cherries and earn money. 
One boy in our church had $4 in his junior 
offering and he earned every penny himself. 


Your friend, 
RutH Bupp. 


P. S. Mother chloroformed three kittens, 
but the fourth one is very cute. He does not 
eat birds. 


International Uniform Lesson 


for June 13 


A SHEPHERD BOY CHOSEN KING 

I Sam. 16:13. 
16:4-13. 

By JoHN A. HARL 


The Lesson Text 

The failure and rejection of Saul were 
a source of great disappointment and 
srief to Samuel. There is dramatic 
pathos in the record. “Then Samuel went 
to Ramah; and Saul went up to his 
house to Gibeah of Saul. And Samuel 
came no more to see Saul until the day 
of his death; for Samuel mourned for 
Saul.” The lesson deals with the choice 
of Saul’s successor, the shepherd boy 
David, who was anointed in preparation 
for that day when he would be called 
upon to assume the duties of the king. 
Samuel was afraid to go on the mission 
to anoint David because it would appear 
as disloyalty to the rightfully constituted 
king and bring upon him death. But, be- 
ing reassured, he went and anointed 
David. 
The Lesson Taught 

Two things stand out in the lesson, viz., 
human error and divine election. 


Golden Text: Lesson: I Sam. 


Error 

“To err is human.” That sentiment is 
written large in this lesson. Jesse erred 
in leaving David out of the reckoning. 
Compared with the seven grown sons of 
Jesse, David was a mere boy and there- 
fore of little account in the choice of a 
king. That was the mistake of Jesse. 
Why should the boy be called in to meet 
Samuel when the kinglike Eliab was 
present and his six mature and stalwart 
brothers? If a king were needed, here 
was the material ready at hand. This is a 
natural error chargeable not only to Jesse, 
but to parents since family life began. 
“Children should be seen and not heard” 
is bad enough, but David was not even 
seen until Samuel asked for him. The 
future kings in business, in education, in 
religion, in politics, in all the worthy 
activities of life, are the boys like David 
whose potentialities parents have failed 
to appraise and whose value the church 
and community have failed to estimate. 

Samuel, though a prophet of God, was 
not infallible in knowledge and judgment. 
The human touch in this lesson is re- 
freshing. The reader can see the stal- 
wart sons of Jesse filing past Samuel 
one by one. The one who came first, 
Eliab, made a profound impression upon 
Samuel. In physical proportions and 
good looks, he’ was kingly, and at first 
thought Samuel was certain that the fu- 
ture king stood before him. Had he been 
left to himself, Samuel would have 
anointed Eliab and thereby erred; but 
second thoughts are best because there is 


room for God to speak and thus correct 
the error of first impressions. 


Election 


There is a doctrine of election. The 
roots of it are found in the Bible, the 
organization of it is seen in systematic 
theology, and the fruits of it appear in 
human experience. “Many are called but 
few are chosen.” That is the doctrine of 
election according to Jesus. God as 
Father governs all the doctrines of Jesus. 
But much of systematic theology over- 
works the sovereignty of God and thus 
makes the gracious selections of divine 
law and life artificial, arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. There is nothing arbitrary or 
artificial in the selection of David to be 
the future king of Israel. Physical, men- 
tal, moral and spiritual qualifications 
were all taken into account. Physically 
Eliab qualified, but in other necessary 
qualifications he failed. He had a big 
body and probably a small soul. Saul, 
now rejected, was big in body, but that 
did not make him a king. True royalty 
is determined by the size and quality of 
the soul. The elect of God are therefore 
the select of men—that is to say, the 
souls that stand out by their very texture 
and tone from the men around them, 

The shepherd boy David had all the 
qualifications necessary for the king to 
possess. Many of the fine things in 
David’s personality and character were 
as yet undeveloped, awaiting the experi- 
ences that would bring them out. Elec- 
tion is simply God’s call to men to real- 
ize the best that is in them, and to fit 
themselves for that vocation in life for 
which they are naturally adapted and in 
following which they can be happy. David 
was busy about his father’s business 
when the special call came to him. What 
his dreams may have been we do not 
know, but doubtless he dreamed, as his 
poetic nature was richly endowed with 
the stuff of which the best dreams are 
made; and yet his day-dreams did not 
impair his industry, for he was keeping 
the sheep on the hillside when called to 
go home and meet Samuel. Busy, in- 
dustrious boys, other things being equal, 
are embryonic kings. Of course they will 
dream, but they will never allow their 
dreams to keep them from honest work 
in school and out of school. 

The places of the rejected Sauls still 
need to be filled, and such: places are 
many. The world is full of opportunity 
for real leaders. The opportunity is God’s 
call; the need for men who will serve in 
the place and with the capacity for which 
they are fitted is God’s appointment; the 
consecration to that service on the part 
of men who are not afraid of work or 
danger is the best evidence of divine elec- 
tion. Do not wait for the anointing oil. 
Fill the place you now occupy with hon- 
est service. That is your anointing. 


One Job to an Individual 


By F. F. PrtTERson 
Secretary of Religious Education 


HE average Baptist church does tw 
hindering things: It gives too man) 
tasks to one individual, and it fails t 
develop the majority of its mem bershi} 
in kingdom and church tasks. Frequentl: 
four or five offices are given to one per 
son, who, while quite capable of fillin; 
one most satisfactorily, is unable to serv: 
in the several capacities in an equally ef 
ficient manner. The result is that th 
everloaded worker does less than his bes: 
work, becomes stereotyped in method 
loses his enthusiasm and_ eventually 
passes on, leaving no successors to a 
cn with the work. a 
The most deplorable phase of such ¢ 
situation is often in the fact that there 
are scores of young people who would 
make splendid understudies for all the 
church officers, and who, if a little pa 
tience and care were given to their train 
ing, would prove ideal material for these 
important posts. A real task presenting a 
real challenge is generally met by these 
young people with a real enthusiasm and 
a desire to serve to the limit of their 
ability. Hence their entrance to the 
ranks of responsibility frequently brings 
a new zeal and freshened spirit with 
which to permeate the whole enterprise. 
The church must be _ self-recruited, 
self-educated and self-propagated. So im- 
mense a work makes it impossible that 
one-fourth shall continue to wash the 
hands of the remaining three-fourths. Let 
it be kept in mind that there are human 
resources sufficient in any church blessed’ 
in its work to do all God asks of it. The 
discernment to discover and train the 
needed workers is alone lacking. ¢ 
Such a condition of affairs is one of 
the real hindrances to progress in the 
church school. To teach young people 
and to organize and make serviceable the 
average Sunday school, young 4 
society or mission circle is a task of suf- 
ficient importanee to demand all 12 
spare time of the leaders. Effectual sery-| 
ice is not a happening. It is the result 
of application, the study of concrete, prin- 
ciples and methods, and a warm deyo- 
tion to one supreme aim. Few leaders 
were born such. Most of them studied, 
planned, adopted ideas and profited by 
experience. In other words, success is’ 
the result of specialization. There is not. 
time enough in the average person’s are 


to do well several church tasks. Some 4 
called to be teachers, some to fill other 
offices, but all to excel in whatever they 
do. = | 
Every department of professional, edt 


tion is becoming more detailed and spe 
cialized. The results show this to be in 
(Continued on page 646) 


| Topic for June 13 

WMMON MISTAKES IN DAILY LIVING 
Prov. 24:27-34 

‘Say not, I will do so to him as he 
in done to me; I will render to the 
n according to his work.” 

| Start right: The initial mistake in 
| ly living is the failure to get started 
‘at. Some all-absorbing interest kept 
| up till late last night. The time to 
/ up came too soon. Your night’s rest 


is broken. You got up on the wrong 
2 of the bed. What a pity for you 
(ush into your breakfast, prepared by 
‘dly hands, without even a cheerful 


pod morning” or a smile of approval. 
m the table you rush to the office, off 
school or out into the busy world—and 
it for? Of course you are a Christian, 
| it has not occurred to you that you 
uld have gotten up in time to have 
‘ttle season of prayer and Bible study. 
| wonder you are lean spiritually. No 
‘der your Christian life is unsatisfac- 
‘7, But father and mother do not give 
ie for the cultivation of the devotional 
; why should I? Young people, you 
'e it within your power to correct this 
‘ial mistake. Do it now! 

| Aim right: Are you like the young 
‘ow who aimed at nothing and hit it 
‘ry time? For what purpose am I liv- 


today? Has God a place for my life 
a If so, what is it, and have I 
ad it? Hard questions, these, but our 
ing people must answer them daily. 
‘t to the mistake of getting started 
ie is that of not having a definite aim, 
efinite goal, for the day’s accomplish- 
it. The piece of driftwood in the 
am is goin somewhere, but it doesn’t 
iw where and can have no definite 
ie of arrival. You have will-power, you 
ie life, and you have the right to de- 
‘aine in a large way life’s objectives. 
\Y’s determination, “this one thing I 
( kept his aim constantly before him. 
i goal was definite. Daniel “purposed 
itis heart” and made himself the hero 
lrouth for generations. Have you con- 
‘usly or unconsciously squandered day 
r day of God-given time by not “plan- 
3” your life? If so, quit it. Correct 
(r mistake today! 
| Keep pecking away: Our young peo- 
l|have the ability to do most anything 
‘(7 choose, but the big problem is to 
‘them at the job and to keep them at 
The sermon of your minister inspires 
( to begin preparation for larger liv- 
and to start some form of church 
‘kK; but, lo, your enthusiasm cools off, 
| pretty soon you are a quitter. After 
you did not seem to accomplish much, 
| you see no reason for tying yourself 
‘n to a Sunday-school class or to the 
ng people’s society, while other young 
S are care-free and are having, as 
7 think, a jolly good time. 


~ 


i. 


It is on the Damascus road, on a mis- 
sion of persecution, that young Saul 
meets his risen Lord. We hear him say, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
When God’s purpose is revealed to Paul, 
Paul gives himself to that purpose, not 
for a little while, but for all the days of 
his wonderful life. He is old now and 
is soon to face the guillotine. With one 
sweep of his imagination he reviews his 
eventful career: “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith.” 


Twenty-ninth Anniversary Con- 


vention Program 
TORONTO, JULY 1-4, 1920 


Keyword: Cooperation. Keynote: 
Unitedly We Serve. 


July 1: Thought for the day, Chris- 
tian Patriotism. 9:00—Praise service. 
9:20—Welcome addresses and response: 
On behalf of the city, on behalf of the 
Baptist churches, on behalf of the young 
people. Response, Dr. Frank L. Ander- 
son. 10:00—President’s address, Dr. D. J. 
Evans. 10:45—Patriotism in song. 11:00 
—“‘Our Dominion,” Sir George HE. Foster. 
11:45—Announcements, Gen. Secy. White. 
12:00—Quiet half hour, Dr. H. H. Bing- 
ham. 

2:00-3:30—Conferences: Missions and 
philanthropy, Dr. W. A, Hill. Juniors, 
Mr. W. Fred Reynolds. Stewardship and 
tithing, Rev. C. B. Althoff. Daily Bible 
reading, Rev. W. Earle Smith. City and 
associational organization, Mr. Edwin 
Phelps.: Social service—Dr. D. J. Evans. 
Ministers, Prof. J. H. Farmer, 

7:30—Praise service. 8:00—Announce- 
ments. Appointment of committees. 8:30 
—“‘Our Citizenship,” Dr. John MacNeill. 
9:15—Adjournment. 9:20—Meeting of 
board of managers. 

July 2: Thought for the day, Chris- 
tian Idealism. 9:00—Praise service. 9:30 
—Board of managers’ report. 10:00—Ad- 
dress, Dr. F. F. Gibson. 10:45—Denomi- 
national interests. Business. 11:45— 
Announeements. 12:00—Quiet half hour, 
Dr. H. H. Bingham. 

2:00-3:30—Conferences: Missions and 
philanthropy, Dr. W. A. Hill. Juniors, 
Mr. W. Fred Reynolds. Stewardship and 
tithing, Rev. C. B. Althoff. The group 
plan, Rev. W. Earle Smith. City and 
associational organization, Mr. Edwin 
Phelps. Ministers, Prof. J. H. Farmer. 

7:30—Praise service. 8:00—Announce- 
ments. 8:15—Address, Dr. D. J. Evans. 
9:15—Adjournment. 

July 3: Thought for the day, Chris- 
tian Citizership. 9:00—Praise service. 
9:30—Committee reports. 1. Important 
topics. 2. Resolutions. 10:00—Address, 
Dr. F. F. Gibson. 10:45—Denominational 
interests. Business. Committee reports 
—nominating committee. 11:45—An- 


‘Young Peoples Work 


Announcements. 12:00—Quiet half hour, 
Dr. H. H. Bingham. 
Afternoon: Seeing Toronto. 


7:30—Praise service. 8:00—Announce- 
ments. 8:15—Unfinished business. 8:30 
—Address, Gov. Carl E. Milliken. 9:30 
—Adjournment. 


July 4: Thought for the day, Chris- 


tian Service. 7:00—Morning prayers, 
Dr. H,. H. Bingham. Services in local 
churches. 


3:00—Praise service. 
Rev. F. K. Singhiser. 
cision conferences. 

7:30—Praise service. 7:45—Announce- 
ments. 8:00—Convention impressions, 
Gen. Secy. White. 8:30—Coronation ad- 
dress, Col. W. G. Everson. 9:30—Ad- 
journment. 

Meet us in Cincinnati, Ohio, July, 1921. 


Methods 


Under the leadership of Director L. H. 
Koehler, the work of the department of 
religious education of the Illinois State 
Convention has taken on a greater sig- 
nificance. The aims and the program of 
the department are as follows: 


The Aims of the Department 

To help the local church to adopt and 
carry out an adequate and united pro- 
gram of religious education. 

To promote a sane evangelism, an 
evangelism permeating all religious edu- 
cation so that the personal acceptance of 
Christ becomes the natural fruition of re- 
ligious education. 

To develop Christlike character and 
service. 

To provide special training for leaders 
for all departments of the church. 

The Program of the Department 

To conduct annually an assembly, last- 
ing a week or ten days, where all work- 
ers from schools and societies will be en- 
abled to elect courses, taught by capable 
instructors, that will fit them for their 
local task. This will be a high-class sum- 
mer school of religious education. 

It is also the purpose of the department 
to conduct many institutes in the local 
fields. This will meet the needs of those 
unable to attend the summer assembly. 
These institutes will consist of at least 
four sessions, including addresses and 
conferences arranged to meet the needs 
of the local church The Publication So- 
ciety will assist in the organization and 
conduct of these institutes. 

The department also purposes to help 
the associations to organize institutes 
and rallies through an associational com- 
mittee on religious education, 

Through the state director, the Chi- 
cago director and the elementary direct- 
or, the department is also ready to accept 
the call of any local church to help it lift 
the standard of religious education and 
to overcome any hindrance in its work. 


3:30—Address, 
4:15—Life de- 


New Books 


BOOK REVIEWS 
“The Meaning of the War for Religious Edu- 
cation.’’ 


By Robert Wells Veach. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Incidents from the experiences of the 
author as a Y. M. C, A. secretary in the 
world war have been here put into fifteen 
chapters, the purpose of which is to 
show that religious education is to take 
on a new and different aspect as the re- 
sult of the influences of the war. The 
author quotes at length from Sir Lynden 
MacCassey’s summary of the essentials 
to peace and industry as a basis for his 
ideas on the steps that are now necessary. 
The program of religious education must 
be so framed as to train the coming gen- 
eration to meet its task with conviction, 
energy, consecration and_ leadership. 
There must be the right kind of infor- 
mation, a reliance on the cross, the ap- 
plication of the law of progressive social 
contact and a system of enlistment. To 
this must be added a unified church, 
working at the common task. As the 
war showed Germany taking certain posi- 
tions because of its educational system, 
so we need a system of religious educa- 
tion that shall enlist all our people in the 
entire campaign of the church. The book 
is made up of a series of addresses put 
into chapter form, and will well repay 
the careful reader. 

“The Menace of immorality in Church and 

State.” 


By John Roach _ Straton, 
George H. Doran Company. 


This book is composed of a series of 
sermons preached by the pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of New York 
City during the course of the past two 
years. They are not “pleasant” reading, 
and they were not “nice” hearing, but the 
preacher was not trying to be either nice 
or pleasant. He was bravely, if some- 
what sensationally, uttering a terrible 
arraignment of the moral sins of modern 
society. He was speaking with New York 
directly in mind, but most of what he 
said would fit well-nigh any other of 
cur American cities. The sub-title, ‘“Mes- 
sages of Wrath and Judgment,” depicts 
the spirit in which the preacher deals 
with the evils he considers and presents. 
“The Great Menace.’”’ 

By George Whitefield Mead. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 

This is not an academic study of Bol- 
shevism, but the sounding of an alarm 
calling the American people to awake to 
the threatening danger. It appeals to 
labor not to be used by anarchistic syndi- 
calism, and to capital not to prepare for 
the whirlwind of revolution by sowing 
further the wind of exploitation. The 
author deprecates the optimistic “time 
will cure” policy and suggests that the 
forum be used to inform the people of 
the real conditions and to get them to 
face the facts that underlie the ominous 


New York: 


New York: 


New York: 


unrest and to seek just and rational 
measures to rectify evils and remedy 
wrongs. He points out the imperative 
necessity of Americanizing the foreigner, 
educating the illiterate and harmonizing 
the Negro. Believing in the integrity of 
the people, he appeals to a new patriotism, 
but frankly finds the final source of hope 
and help only in real religion. 
“Spiritualism—a Delusion.’”’ 


By E. Y. Mullins. Nashville, Tenn.: S. S. 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
60 cents, postpaid. 


This little book of seventy-six pages 
will prove helpful to those who are 
troubled by the modern emphasis upon 
spiritualism. It is written in Dr. Mul- 
lins’ well-known style, is clear, concise 
and scriptural. One might spend time on 
much longer treatises without getting 
more value than will be received from 
this book. 

“A Tour of the Missions.”’ 


By Augustus Hopkins Strong. Philadel- 
phia: The Griffith and Rowland Press. 


As some years ago it was a delight to 
read the great poets through the “gog- 
gles” of this noted theologian, so now we 
enjoy looking at our world missions 
through those same theological “specks.” 
In an interesting way he reports his 
journey through the Orient and tells us 
what he saw, but of special interest is 
the second half of his book in which 
he presents in eight chapters a series of 
“conclusions,” and it is to these rather 
than to the travelogue features of this 
volume that the reviewer wishes to call 
attention, for they give the reaction of 
this nestor of our theologians to the con- 
ditions of our troubled times as seen in 
the missionary operations of the church, 
the church at her best in contact with 
the world’s worst. Discussing ‘‘The 
Renaissance in India,” Dr. Strong de- 
clares that the best of heathenism will 
never prove equal to the saving task be- 
cause of its inadequate view of sin and 
Saviour. Only Christianity is capable of 
soul and world salvation. Then through 
a series of chapter studies the author 
considers various phases of our religious 
work abroad and our religious life at 
home from the point of view of the 
theologian in the watch-tower of mis- 
sions, and he takes occasion to analyze 
the message and mission of the church 
to the world, and to pay a glowing tribute 
to the noble band of our missionaries. 
He warns them, however, against the 
tendency to shift the emphasis of their 
work from evangelism to mere _ social 
service, and against the trend of modern 
thought to qualify the teaching concern- 
ing the deity of Christ. Looking back 
to the sources of missionary supply, the 
author is greatly troubled at what he 
believes is the deadly influence of the 
historical method of Bible study that 
practically rules out the supernatural, 
and he is moved to criticize severely our 


theological seminaries, so far as to ga 
that “they are not so much organs ,; 
Christ as they are organs of Anti-Christ 
These are serious words from one wh 
was a seminary president for forty year 
and they can not be dismissed light] 
Much interest also attaches to his mi 
lenarianism, which he asserts is neiths 
“pre” nor “post,” while he says that j 
a sense he is both He argues his pos 
tion at some length and endeavors tl 
doubtful task of harmonizing the ty 
schools of prophetic interpretation. The 
too, his defense of denominationalis; 
will be recognized as at least timel 
though it will probably not convince tt 
“organic unionist.” Again and agai 
through the pages of the book telling , 
his journeys, the long-time teacher ; 
preachers and missionaries records h 
joy in the splendid and notable servic 
of his “boys,” but this is a book who: 
message is not limited to Rochester me 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Church at the Cross-Roads.” B 
J. H. Shakespeare. London: The King 
gate Press. | 

“The Passion for Life.’ By Josep 
Hocking. New York: Fleming H. Reve 
Company. | 

“Spiritualism.” By Coulson Kernaha’ 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Compan) 

“Theology as an Empirical Science.” E 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh. New Yorl 
The Macmillan Company. ‘ 

“Hero Stories of France.’ By Ey 
March Tappan. Boston: Houghton Mi 
flin Company. 

“Going Afoot.” By Bayard H. Christ 
New York: The Association Press. 

“The Christian Adventure.” By A. He 
bert Gray. New York: The Associatic 
Press. 

“Young People’s History of the P 
grims.” By William Elliot Griffis. Bosto1 
Houghton Mifflin Company. é : 

“Up the Seine to the Battlefields.” 
Anna Bowman Dodd. New York: Harp 
and Brothers. 

““What Social. Classes Owe to Ba 
Other.” By William Graham Sumne 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“The Case Against Spiritualism.” } 
Jane T. Stoddart. New York: George / 
Doran Company. i 

“Bible Types of Modern Men.” By. \ 
Mackintosh Mackay. New York: Geor 
H. Doran Company. : 

“Ts Violence the Way Out?” By Jol 
Haynes Holmes. New York: Dodd, Mei 
and Company. | 

“The Life and Death of Saint Paul.” J 
David Smith. New York: George | 
Doran Company. | 

“History of the Hebrew Comm 
wealth.” By Albert Edward Bailey al. 
Charles Foster Kent. New York: Charl) 
Seribner’s Sons. ; t . 
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Sunny Southern California 
By FRANK DuRHAM 


Readers turning to this section here- 
fore have always been rewarded, for 
e sentences have come trippingly from 
e facile pen of Dr. John Snape. To 
ad after him is to follow a “lane of 
‘ams across the world.” The present 
riter has saved the caption, “Sunny 
osuthern California,’ and it will do to 
mnjure with—at least this once. We 
mngratulate the First Church of Oak- 
nd, which took Dr. Snape from us, 
it we are sorry for ourselves. Yet 
mething of the former pastor of Hol- 
wood is with us still, for no one can 
» the virile, brotherly man that Dr. 
ape has shown himself among us and 
en ship all of himself to Oakland. 
orsonality is too subtle a thing to be 
.cked up and carted away along with 
xes of household goods and travel- 
z bags. - 

»w the Movement Moves 


We had approved the wisdom of busi- 
“ss concerns that send embossed _ in- 
‘ations to attend some demonstration; 
‘d we had felt a patriotic thrill when 
ir country used real art in advertis- 
g our Liberty Loans. These things 
sre accepted as good business sense. 
ten the New World Movement began 
do likewise, sending messages in 2- 
nt envelopes and clothing facts in new 
[ese These interesting facts thronged 

We began to think in new terms. 
ie movement was beginning to move. 
_ was a somewhat unusual sensation; 
\began to be communicated from the 
iw to the many; and then we over- 
ard some thoughtful and loyal South- 
1 Californians asking, Whither? The 
juiry arises because mass movements 
' bring possibilities that are not pres- 
t so long as the units act separately. 
| the rills of a continent, considered 
varately, present no such problem as 
agara. Nor do all the churches, taken 
yarately, quite equal all the churches 
,ing together. The people are keenly 
asitive to the fact that a larger de- 
iminational program is a call for larger 
ith in God; and does not this, in turn, 
‘1 for larger faith in humankind just 
zause our fellow workers are under 
! control? 


|'erpreting a Ministers’ Conference 


A ministers’ conference, if it be truly 
lotistic, has characteristics that defy 
lerpretation. Such was the Los An- 
€s conference on Monday morning, 
'y 3. There was a marked tendency 
‘yard hilarious indecorum as brethren, 
‘ally staid, sober and dignified, told of 
\ir front-line experiences. It was all 
> story, told with variations. Many 
il met or exceeded their allotment: 
1 ers, who had found greater obstacles, 
wed that they had the faith and will 
‘achieve. As the reports came in quick 
vhes, the conference took fire. Even 
» of our foreign-speaking pastors, 
98e first five sentences had to be in- 
/preted, transcended his limitations in 
| sixth with his one triumphantly elo- 


Wy 


Our Own Folks 


quent bit of English, “Over the top!” 
From these scores of reports one might 
easily gather that there was something 
deeper than the flush of victory—it was 
the feeling that church members do have 
the true Christian spirit, a heroic faith 
which rises to meet the challenge of the 
thing that is worth while. 

With us there is something which is 
almost equal to a denominational dis- 
covery. The soul of the denomination 
is revealed. People have found them- 
selves capable of an enlarged vision. 
They have lifted up their eyes and 
looked upon the fields, and perhaps with 
more intelligence than ever before. It 
would seem that they have really faced 
the world task. Along with this has 
come a new discovery of the meaning 
and joy of sacrifice. Pastors report a 
spiritual quickening, as indicated in bet- 
ter church attendance, a deepening devo- 
tional life, and a readiness on the part 
of laymen to take the initiative. 

The securing of our allotment to the 
churches is yet unfinished. We have ar- 
rived at that stage where the tumult and 
the shouting has given way to quiet 
determination. The pace has slackened, 
but all faces are toward the top of the 
hill. After all, do not victories mean 
more to us when they come at a price? 
The meaning of the New World Move- 
ment might have been a message written 
with chalk; now it is deeply graven on 
our hearts. 

Los Angeles. 


Western Pennsylvania 
By FREDERIC TOWER GALPIN 


Reynoldsville and Brockville after 
months of waiting have secured good 
leaders in Rev. A. F. Williamson and 
Rey. Joseph Breen, respectively. 

The venerable Rev. Jacob Booth has 
relinquished pastoral work at Nanty-Glo. 

Rev. Floyd Johnson of Mishawaka, Ind., 
assumes pastoral duties at the Memorial 
Church of Altoona. 

Midway has extended a call to Rev. 
Frank Whelpley of Buffalo, N. Y. 

One of the finest features in the New 
World Movement campaign in Western 
Pennsylvania has been the intelligent 
presentation of the world challenge by 
Rey. Eugene Neubauer. He has awak- 
ened new interest wherever he has gone 


with his stereopticon and contagious en- | 


thusiasm. He was met by large audiences 
at Washington, Butler, Pitcairn, McKees 
Rocks, Turtle Creek, Milesburg, Philips- 
burg, Swissvale, Knoxville and Midway. 

Monday, May 17, at the Central Y. M. 
C. A., Rev. Hugene Neubauer will present 
one of his Palestinian travel-sermons on 
Jerusalem to the ministers’ meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Association. 

Frank H. Robinson, Rev. W. C. Camp- 
bell and Rey. Charles A. Decker covered 
four Interchurch conferences, convening 
the Baptist delegates at the denomina- 
tional sessions. At all of these confer- 
ences the Baptists were well represented 
and took their proper part in the cam- 
paign, both in attendance and activity. 

Rey. Fred MacArthur of Bradford, Rev. 
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J. Earle Edwards of Connellsville and 
Rev. J. E. T. Marstellar have been giving 
valiant volunteer service to the state and 
denomination during these last notable 


days. Their contribution has meant 
much more than the gift of Liberty 
Bonds. 


Much credit is due the executive force 
for the unusually well conceived and suc- 
cessfully carried out program of the Bible 
school convention of the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation held at the First Church of 
Pittsburgh April 22. Two telling ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. George Ca- 
leb Moor of New York City upon the 
“Celestial Quadrangle” and “The Old 
Gospel for the New Day.” No single fea- 
ture was more prophetic and thrilling 
than the presentation to the association 
of Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker, the newly 
elected religious educational director of 
the association, jointly supported by the 
Publication Society and the association 
proper. Mr. Schumaker comes to this 
position with a unique preparation and a 
rare appreciation of the opportunity pre- 
sented in this newly created department. 
The teaching ministry of the churches 
will receive fresh emphasis which will 
lead to a rediscovery of the master 
Teacher of Galilee. 

Rev. A. J. Bonsall was selected to con- 
duct the funeral services of Mr. John A. 
Brashear, “the grand old man of Penn- 
sylvania,” or “Uncle John,’ as he was 
everywhere affectionately called, Sunday, 
April 11. When a popular vote was taken 
as to the three greatest men of the Key- 
stone State, John Brashear, Russell Con- 
well and John Wanamaker were named. 
Dr. Bonsall is the beloved pastor of the 
Sandusky Street Church of Pittsburgh 
and has been a life-long friend of the 
great astronomer. He has always been 
famous in Pittsburgh for an extra-de- 
nominational ministry. This is due not 
alone to his social passion, but to his 
catholicity and honest love for folks. 

Dr. J. A. Monk has accepted the call of 
the First Church of Bloomfield, N. J., and 
will sever his relations with the First 
Church of Wilkinsburg in order to begin 
his new work Sept. 1. Dr. Monk has had 
great success with the Wilkinsburg 
Church and will leave a strong and en- 
thusiastic congregation and an enduring 
monument to his untiring and devoted 
ministry in the Iron City. Though the 
physical equipment has been outgrown, 
the numerical and financial strength of 
the church is such as to encourage the 
trustees to look forward to enlarged 
quarters. A host of friends will watch 
with interest the career of Dr. and Mrs. 
Monk in the East—Mrs. Monk as well as 
the doctor, as she has proved herself to 
be his first assistant in all his effective 
endeavors. 

Pittsburgh, like all other centers, found 
that the Interchurch had counted on a 
fictitious group called the “friendly citi- 
zen group.” It is the prophet in us, how- 
ever, that pioneers, and the effort to find 
a basis of Christian coéperation is a pio- 
neering undertaking. Forward-looking 
spirits will be found everywhere that 
have caught the spirit throbbing in this 
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movement, and will not fail to give it 
adequate support. Pittsburgh believes 
that the spirit that clothed itself in this 
movement is eternal and divine and that 
when the organization has been simpli- 
fied and better understood it will con- 
tinue to channel vital, unifying values. 

The First Church of Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Frederic Tower Galpin, pastor, held its 
annual meeting in the midst of the week 
of the drive, 400 members participating 
in the dinner, with Dr. L. C. Barnes, for- 
mer pastor, as guest of honor. During 
the year 107 new members were added, 
thirty-three by baptism, making the pres- 
ent membership 1024. One hundred and 
twenty-five different names were included 
on the printed ballot, showing a division 
of labor in this well organized church. 
Over $100,000 was received from all 
sources. The church committed itself to 
the New World Movement and voted to 
do its utmost to go over the top with an 
apportionment of $500,000. The year 
closed without a deficit, though another 
assistant had been added in the person 
of Rev. Robert M. Campbell, making a 
paid staff of five. 

Rev. T. W. Scarbury has resigned his 
pastorate at Hollisterville and begun his 
new work at Riverview. 

Rev. C. A. Embrey of Belleword has 
been called to the Mt. Washington 
Church. With the church debt provided 
for and the addition of many members 
from the Duquesne Branch of the First 
Church, a splendid opportunity awaits 
Mr. Embrey. 

Rev. L. R. Jones of Clark’s Summit has 
accepted the call of the Apollo Church. 

Rev. F. W. Stanton of the Emanuel 
Church, Buffalo, has begun his work with 
the Knoxville Church. He found the par- 
sonage completely renovated and a cor- 
dial spirit full of fine expectancy. 

Dr. James S. Braker of Burlington, Vt., 
has accepted the call of the First Church 
of McKeesport. This is one of the larg- 
est fields in Pennsylvania and it has 
looked far and wide for a successor to 
Rev. Edward Babcock. 

Rev. J. F. Stone of Ambridge has ac- 
capted the call of the Sewickley Church. 
Mr. Stone was the moving factor in the 
erection of the Ambridge plant and will 
receive a hearty reception at Sewickley. 

Sixteen Baptist churches in the Pitts- 
burgh Association have gone over the 
top. Of the $1,000,000 sought, $825,000 
has been raised. More than half of the 
Pennsylvania quota of $9,000,000 has 
been raised. There is iron in our blood 
as well as in our hills, and we will not 
give up till we have done our best. 

The Pittsburgh Association will hold 
its spring convention with the First 
Church of Washington June 3-4. This 
church has just dedicated its fine new 
pipe organ and redecorated the entire 
edifice, and with its talented and enter- 
prising pastor, Dr. B. F. Taber, is pre- 
pared to make the assocation meetings 
of unusual merit to all who attend. The 
program committee is presenting a 
strong list of speakers. Let every church 
in the association appoint delegates and 
send a good number of visitors besides. 

At the annual meeting and luncheon of 
the First Church of Woodlawn, Rev. Law- 
rence B. Ford, pastor, held April 15, re- 
ports were given by the various depart- 
ments that revealed the greatest year in 
the history of the church. During the 
one and one-half year’s pastorate of Mr. 
Ford the church has been completely re- 
organized and has made wonderful prog- 
ress. Highty-six new members have been 


added. The church began the year with 
aid from the association, but later re- 
fused the aid, increased the pastor’s sal- 
ary to $2000, and purchased a parsonage 
which has been entirely paid for. The 
Bible school has doubled its attendance, 
the present enrolment being 200. Senior 
and junior young people’s societies have 
been organized, with an average attend- 
ance of over fifty. The new women’s 
missionary society is vitalizing the mis- 
sionary activities of the entire church. 
The financial statements show that of 
the present membership of 210, 195 mem- 
bers gave toward the support of the 
church last year. A tithing league has 
been organized. 
Pittsburgh. 


The Financial Drive in Indiana 
By U. M. McGuire 


It is possible now to make a prelimin- 
ary assessment of the results of the great 
drive for the hundred million dollars 
among the Baptists of Indiana. 

In the first place, with only forty of 
our churches reported as having reached 
their goal, our total giving is above $1,- 
600,000, which on a per capita basis 
places us in the same class with the 
Methodists and the Southern Baptists in 
their great drives. But we are not done. 
As Rev. T. J. Parsons, superintendent of 
the Southwest District, wrote to the state 
offices the other day, “The drive is over; 
the campaign is begun.” Nobody thinks 
of stopping. Carry on! is the cry. 

Certain drawbacks have been evident 
almost from the first, and their weight 
became more manifest as the drive pro- 
ceeded. 

In the first place, the political and busi- 
ness conditions distracted the attention 
and interest of our people. They do not 
know how to calculate their ability to 
give. They do not know whether pros- 
perity or bankruptcy lies ahead. They 
are restless, confused and to some ex- 
tent discouraged. Largely because of 
these conditions, our wealthiest men, 
with a few exceptions, have not done 
their supposable part. Letters from pas- 
tors in all parts of the state tell the same 
story on this point. 

Again there has been some confusion 
regarding the Interchurch Movement. 
Most of our people have not quite under- 
stood how we happen to be connected, or 
in what way we are connected, with that 
movement They have taken for granted 
that it is all right, but not being quite 
able to see through the arrangement, they 
have hardly been as enthusiastic as they 
would have been under other conditions. 
The lack of understanding was due partly 
to the fact that the time was too short 
for the dissemination of full information 
on the subject. But it was also due in 
part to the determined opposition of 
some of the pastors who openly de- 
nounced the Interchurch Movement. At 
this date a good many of the workers 
who are loyal to that movement and 
who believe in the principle of interde- 
nominational cooperation freely give 
their opinion that the confusion on this 
point was to some extent a drawback in 
the drive. 

It is also true that there is more or 
less fear of creating some sort of bureau- 
cratic control of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and that this fear took the edge 
away from enthusiasm in some instances. 
This fear accounts in part for the una- 
nimity with which the Baptists of the 
state rose up against a proposal to dis- 
continue the publication of the Baptist 
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Observer, the denominational state p; 
Whether from these causes or f; 
others, most of our large churches h 
not yet reached their goal. This i 
I believe, of Fort Wayne, Muncie, 
Evansville, Terre Haute, South Bend, 
Fayette, Logansport and others, — 
South Bend it should be said that w! 
the drive opened, the evangelist, ] 
Jones, was holding a great tabern: 
gospel campaign in that city, and 
energies of all of the evangelical chure 
were absorbed in that campaign. M 
of these leading churches will reach 
pass their allotments a little later, — 
the way of contrast, the great BF 
Church of Indianapolis, with Dr, F, 
Taylor, pastor, and Mr. C. S. Dearb 
as campaign director, immediai 
raised and exceeded its allotment 
$300,000. a 

The general effect of the drive 
been a distinct spiritual uplift. I th 
that the spiritual life of the churel 
taking the state over, has not been 
profoundly and simply Christian 
many years past as now. To hear s' 
pastors as D. G. Dunkin and Felix G 
man of Kokomo, Wilhelm of Marj 
Forward and Clutton of Indianapc 
Cohn of Sullivan, Sandefur of Cannel 
and Gilead, Ray Banks and dozens mi 
tell their experience is like dropping 
to a revival meeting or reading ther bu 
tins of Paul’s campaigns. 

It has been evident that some thi 
in the family affairs of the Baptists 
Indiana and the North generally 1 
have to be talked over with perfect | 
dom before we shall be able to do sc 
things together as we ought to do th. 
Such a family conference is very lik 
to occur soon and then we shall 80 
and finish up the campaign. 


‘* 
Indianapolis. x 
‘€ 
Illinois Notes : 
By E. P. Brann Fs | 


Illinois took quite an interest in — 
$100,000,000 campaign. The weat 
was very disagreeable and the ro 
very muddy for our villages and rl 
districts; but it was remarkable 
much interest this great drive crea 
in many churches. Some churches 
many times as much as they ever 
before and did several times as muck 
they though they could do. So far a 
have heard, every church that mad) 
careful and organized effort is glad { 
rejoices that it entered into this g1 
undertaking. A few churches turne¢ 
down, but in almost no case where 
pastor posted himself and wisely ta 
the people and urged them to fa 
line. It was rather easy for a chu, 
to turn down this great financial ef 
if the pastor was not in sympathy v 
it. In a very few cases, the aoe (val 
not influence the church to go ahe 


their pastor gave but little aid. 
Some churches far down th 
where the Southern influence is rat} 
strong did marvelously well for the ¢ 
vention. The Greenville church 
portioned $10,812 and raised $11,199. ' 


church was $12,104 and it raised $17, 


717 and raised $31,720. 
The only churches and individual 
are not happy in this great und 
are those who have done nothi 
have done but little according t 
ability. 
Seven of our state convention wé 
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} the month of April in this work 
id all of them did much to make the 
impaign a success, but they are all now 
ack in their regular work. Dent is 
orking in the Rock River Association. 
ule and his wife are holding a meeting 
_ Olney. Hopkins is working in the 
quiem Association. Little is busy in the 
{ton and Greene-Jersey Associations. 
unk is taking some rest after a hard 
mpaign through the winter and spring. 
eMinn is still working on this great 
vive in southern Illinois. Koehler is 
sy among the Sunday-school and B. Y. 
U. workers and Duke is busy all over 
e state among the Negro churches. 
ne Rock River, Aurora and Chicago 
,sociations will meet in June. 

Normal. 


Dayton Letter 


By PHILIP BAUER 


,The pastors held their monthly meet- 
g at the First Church, Dr, R. B. Smith 
esiding. All the pastors present were 
thusiastic over the way their churches 
d responded in the forward movement. 
The North Dayton Church went over 
e top the first day $999, and by the 
‘ddle of the week the record stood at 
500. This church, though in the midst 
a building enterprise, subscribed 
jarly $9000. 
The First Church, with a quota of 
re than $250,000, went beyond several 
ae Harry B. Canby, who was our 
inty director, is a member of this 
curch. 

(Pastor Henry Brandt of Troy reported 
(od interest, one received by letter, and 
{2,000 subscribed. 

astor Sloman of Third Street re- 
icted the baptism of seven and that 
| y-two were given the hand of fellow- 
©p at last communion. The church 
-oscribed more than $16,000. 

?astor B. F. Patt of Sidney finds his 
‘ca school outgrowing: all quarters, 


tessitating the use of rooms in the 
‘sonage. The church is planning to 
leg its building. Its goal in the New 
irld Movement is $15,000. 
Pastor Albert Reed has begun his 
‘’mtieth year of service with the Xenia 
‘arch. The church made suitable rec- 
jiition and added $600 to the pastor’s 
jary. Pastor Read reported ten bap- 
“d and $10,000 subscribed. The church 
' voted to send the pastor to the North- 
Baptist convention. 
vastor J. M. Cosby of Tippecanoe City 
| added six to the membership. The 
‘rch has subscribed more than $5000, 
00 of this amount to be used to cancel 
indebtedness. 
astor G. W. Johnson of Linden Av- 
le received ten into the membership. 
‘rty-one thousand dollars was  sub- 
(bed and $500 was added to the pas- 
(s salary. 
astor O. E. Hall of Summit Street has 
‘un his eleventh year of service. This 
3: happy church with a happy pastor. 
‘tor Hall reported seventeen baptized 
$13,000 subscribed. This church has 
lactive B. Y. P. U. 
astor M. F. Bagby of Colorado Av- 
® is meeting with success. The 
rch is in the midst of an every-mem- 
canvass for local and denominational 
Tests. It subscribed more than $1400 
its local budget is complete. 
istor R. C. Fletcher had an excellent 
touching Mothers’ Day program. He 
/usy lining up his churches for the 
drive. An addition is being built to 
‘church at Fletcher. 
". R. B. Smith is leading the First 


Church of Springfield to glorious victory. 
He reported that thirty had reeeived the 
hand of fellowship. The church  sub- 
scribed more than $53,000, going over 
the top by several hundred dollars. 

Pastor G. W. Johnson read an excel- 
lent paper, “The Modern Preacher.” The 
following officers were chosen: President, 
G. W. Johnson; vice-president, B. F. 
Patt; secretary, M. F. Bagby; treasurer, 
Henry Brandt. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Swedish-Speaking Baptists 
By G. Arvip HaGstrom 


In several departments of philanthropy 
the Swedish-speaking Baptists of this 
country are making their influence felt 
for the uplift of humanity and the allevia- 
tion of human need. 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 


Among these departments of work, the 
Mounds Park Sanitarium and Midway 
Hospital Association of St. Paul, Minn., 
occupies easily the foremost place. The 
work that this institution is doing is 
meeting this need in such a commend- 
able way that each year makes it neces- 
sary for the board of directors to lay 
definite plans for extension and enlarge- 
ment of the work. 

During the past year the receipts were 
$191,409 and the disbursements $168,780, 
and the number of patients treated was 
2049, of whom 928 were improved and 
810 recovered. These patients were dis- 
tributed among forty-four doctors, Drs. 
Robert and George Earl having the ma- 
jority. They represent over twenty 
states of the Union and twenty-seven dif- 
ferent nationalities and twenty-eight dif- 
ferent denominations. Highteen nurses 
received diplomas from the training 
school of this institution during the past 
year, and at a recent commencement 
eighteen more nurses received diplomas. 
There is, however, greater need than 
ever for Christian young women of at 
least high-school education and of good 
physical ability to take up this important 
work, as the call for nurses is greater 
than the supply. No less than $3829 
worth of free patient work was done dur- 
ing the past year, a large number of 
worthy people being cared for at reduced 
rates and free. 

Inasmuch as the sanitarium urgently 
needs a large costly addition, which 
would involve a large expenditure of 
money in the moving of the nurses’ 
home and the making of extensive al- 
terations in the present building, and in- 
asmuch as the sanitarium is large enough 
to operate as an efficient economical unit, 
and because it undoubtedly would be 
safer business policy not to make so 
large an investment in one plant, and be- 
cause the Mounds Park Sanitarium As- 
sociation is the only Baptist hospital or- 
ganization in the Northwest, and because 
of the rapidly developing midway district 
creating one large Twin City, the board 
of directors after careful consideration 
voted unanimously to secure a site and 
at the earliest practical moment build a 
general hospital in the midway district 
and emphasize the treatment of nervous 
and mental diseases at the present 
Mounds Park Sanitarium. This move 
has had the deliberate and serious con- 
sideration of the vice-president, Dr. 
George Earl, and was brought to a con- 
clusion by the purchase of a vacant de- 
sirable site on University Avenue near 
Snelling—seven and one-half acres. An 


‘ opportunity was also seized to purchase 
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the Midway Hospital, located on Snelling 
Avenue one and one-half blocks south of 
University Avenue, which has a large 
brick building located on two forty-foot 
lots. This hospital, accommodating twen- 
ty patients, is now being used to its full- 
est capacity to carry on this extension 
work of the sanitarium and hospital. The 
sanitarium is reported to be the only hos- 
pital in St. Paul coming under Class A as 
reported by the American Hospital As- 
sociation, and has undoubtedly a brighter 
future than ever before it as it seeks to 
minister to the constantly growing needs 
of the Baptist constituency of the North- 
west. 


Fridhem 


Another department of the humanita- 
rian work that is being done by the 
Swedish Baptists is the old people’s 
home, Fridhem, located in Morgan Park, 
Chicago, Ill., which home has during the 
past year built an extensive addition, 
thus providing accommodations for a 
large number of aged people. 

The total assets of this home net 
$51,000, upon which there is an indebted- 
ness of about $12,000. The receipts and 
disbursements for the past year were 
$9447.67 and $8917. This home has been 
for several years under the efficient 
superintendency of Rev. and Mrs. Chas. 
Palm. It is only one of four such insti- 
tutions founded and maintained by the 
Swedish Baptists. The others are at 
Shelton Park, Conn., Concordia, Kan., 
and Los Angeles, Cal., the one at the lat- 
ter place being organized recently. All 
of them are performing efficient and help- 
ful service to the class of Baptists in 
need of such service. 


Mutual Aid Association 


A third department about which the 
readers of THE BAPTIST may be inter- 
ested in having information is that which 
is carried on by the Swedish Baptist Mu- 
tual Aid Association, which is a mutual 
insurance association carrying on a suc- 
cessful business on the assessment plan, 
as well as on the twenty-payment life 
and short-term plan of insurance, within 
reasonable limit of expense—in fact, so 
reasonable as to be placed within the 
reach of the common laborer. The total 
receipts of the association for the past 
year were $52,000 and disbursements 
$32,000. The death claims totalled $25,000 
and were almost entirely among mem- 
bers of the Swedish Baptist churches. 
However, the membership is not limited 
exclusively to Swedish Baptists although 
organized and maintained by them. 


New Britain Children’s Home 


The New Britain children’s home, 
founded and maintained by Rev. John E. 
Klingberg, a Swedish Baptist pastor at 
New Britain, Conn., is another form of 
work which is being carried on by him 
for the dependent and homeless children. 
It is purely a work of faith, on the order 
of the George Mueller Home of Bristol, 
England. Mr. Klingberg is now erecting 
as fast as the money comes in a large 
building for this home, rented quarters 
having been used during the several 
years of the home’s existence. He has 
met with unusual success, and his life is 
replete with evidence showing how God 
honors those that believe in Him. 

Thus the Swedish Baptists are seeking 
to find expression for their faith in these 
various forms of service, and “thus we 
are showing our faith by our works,” ac- 
cording to the words of James, the 
disciple. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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Pre-Convention Conference on 


Fundamentals 


The call printed below is addressed to 
all Baptists within the bounds of the 
Northern Baptist Convention and bears 
the signatures of the following brethren: 


J. C. Massee; Curtis Lee Laws; Joel B. 
Slocum; Tillman B. Johnson; John 
Roach Straton; John Donaldson; War- 


ren Steeves; J. D, Adams, Philadelphia; 
Floyd D. Adams, Brooklyn; George D. 
Adams, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; A. C. Archi- 
bald, Brookline; J. Whitcomb Brougher, 
Los Angeles; Christopher Burnett, De- 
troit; F. O. Belden, San Diego; C. H. 
Black, Sr., Seattle; Charles R. Brock, 
Denver; Guy L. Brown, Jamestown, N. 
Y.; Thomas Bolger, Chicago; W. S. Brad- 
shaw, Logan, W. Va.; John Compton Ball, 
Washington, D. C.; Daniel Bryant, Great 
Falls, Mont.; W. W. Bustard, Cleveland; 
EH. H, Bancroft, Binghamton, N. Y.; 

P. Boynton, Chicago; John HE. Briggs, 
Washington, D. C.; Edward Babcock, 
Lowell, Mass.; R. B. Benjamin, Chicago; 
A. W. Bourne, Buffalo; J. Francis Beh- 
rens, Philadelphia; Harry Watson Bar- 
ras, Philadelphia; T. H. Binford, Hinton, 
W. Va.; John H, Byrne, Chicago; John 
B. Champion, White Plains, N. Y.; Hric 
Carlson, Minneapolis; S. W. Cummings, 
Pasadena; J. A. Campbell, Nyack, N. Y.; 
Chas. A. Cook, Butte, Mont.; John H. 
Chapman, Chicago; Russell T. Conwell, 
Philadelphia; J. E. Conant, Chicago; I. 
W. Carpenter, Omaha; Amos F. Chase, 
Philadelphia; C. A. Chader, Philadelphia; 
W. Dallas Cope, Philadelphia; F. E. Dark, 
Seattle; George Douglas, Flushing, N. Y.; 
John M. Dean, Chicago; A, C. Dixon, Los 
Angeles; A. A. De Larme, Omaha; W. F. 
Dissette, South Haven, Mich.; John A. 
Davis, Binghamton, N. Y.; J. H. Davis, 
Philadelphia; Groves W. Drew, Phila- 
delphia; I. N. DuPuy, Cleveland; M. G. 
Dickinson, Chicago; H. H. HEmett, New 
York City; W. T. Elmore, Lincoln, Neb.; 
O. P. Eaches, Philadelphia; F. W. Farr, 
Los Angeles; B. F. Fellman, Albany, Ore.; 
H. H. Gill, Chicago; Frank M. Goodchild, 
New York City; Joshua Gravett, Denver; 
John R. Gunn, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Wm. 
L. Haines, Philadelphia; M. EH. Hare, 
Philadelphia; Chas. H. S, Hicks, Phila- 
delphia; John A. Hainer, Philadelphia; 
J. Heinrichs, Chicago; J. Q. A. Henry, 
Philadelphia; John C. Haswell, Dayton; 
J. W. Hoyt, Peru, Ind.; C. H. Heaton, 
Lansing, Mich.; V. E. Hedberg, Chicago; 
Harper, Davies, Ore.; E. H. Har- 
rar, Pittsburgh; W. B. Hinson, Portland, 
Ore.; Albert Johnson, Chicago; F. W. 
Johnson, Washington, D. C.; T. C.- John- 
son, Charleston, W. Va.; Daniel Lee 
Jamison, Albany, N. Y.; Gove G. John- 
son, Washington, D. C.; C. S. Kerfoot, 
Chicago; Volney P. Kinne, Buffalo; 
George M. Knights, Long Beach; W. B. 
Kelly, Philadelphia; Chas. M. Kessler, 
Chicago; Luther Keller, Philadelphia; 
Clarence Larkin, Fox Chase, Pa.; G. A. 
Lawson, Somerville, Mass.; H. C. Leach, 
Hackensack, N. J.; W. J. Lockhart, Har- 
risburg; ——— McCoy, Brooklyn; H. O. 
Meyer, Chicago; J. A. Maxwell, Chester, 
Pa.; A. Z. Myers, Philadelphia; Lawrence 
A. Meade, Grand Ledge, Mich.; W. C. 
Myers, Concord; George McNeely, New- 
ark; Cortland Myers, Boston; J. J. Muir, 
Washington, D. C.; R. B. McDanel, Mar- 
tins Berry, Ohio; John Muntz, Buffalo; 
David Miler, Brooklyn; W. E. Need- 
ham, Philadelphia; Swaney Nelson, Chi- 
cago; F. W. O’Bryant, Brooklyn; A. H. 
O’Brien, Sandusky, Ohio; A. B. Plue, 
Scranton: Wm. L. Pettingill, Philadel- 
phia; Arnold V. Pent, Philadelphia; 
Joseph B. Rogers, Chicago: W. H. Rogers, 


Muscatine, Iowa; J. F. Rake, Evansville, 
Ind.; F. W. Randall, Philadelphia; John 
B. Remmey, Philadelphia; L. E. Reed, 
Philadelphia; A. J. Rowland, Philadel- 
phia; W. B. Riley, Minneapolis; D. F. 
Rittenhouse, Columbus; Samuel Russell, 
Buffalo; J. J. Ross, Chicago; H. F. Rem- 
ington, Rochester; John A. Swanson, St. 
Paul; Granville H. Sheip, Philadelphia; 
Alfred Schmitthenner, Philadelphia; 
Jobn Snape, Oakland; C. H. Snashall, 
Akron; M. T. Shelford, Hoboken; Wm. 
T, Shepherd, Lowell, Mass.; J. B. Smith, 


Waterloo, Iowa; George W. Taft, Chi- 
cago; D. C. Taylor, Chester, Pa.; Cary 
S. Thomas, Philadelphia; H. Stewart 


Tillis, Philadelphia; M. C. Treat, Pasa- 
dena; W. Leon Tucker, Brooklyn; Alex 
Thomson, Philadelphia; Albert L. Town- 
send, Philadelphia; J. M. Tyson, Phila- 
delphia; J. Francis Vought, Philadelphia; 
George M. Vercoe, Flint, Mich.; Frederick 
R. Vine, Albion, Mich.; Nathan D. Wood, 
Arlington, Mass.; M. L. Wood, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; T. J. Whitaker, Brooklyn; 
O. Lee Warren, Carthage, N. Y.; C. H. 
Woolston, Philadelphia; J. F. Watson, 
Seattle; Joshua E. Wills, Philadelphia; 
A. F. Williamson, Philadelphia; W. 
Ward Willis, Philadelphia; Walter Whit- 
ley, Philadelphia; J. W. Weddell, Ober- 
lin; A. C. Warner, Philadelphia; W. W. 
Weeks, Springfield, Mass. 


THE CALL 
Greeting: 

We view with increasing alarm the 
havoc which rationalism is working in 
our churches as evidenced by the drift 
upon the part of many of our ministers 
from the fundamentals of our holy faith. 
The teaching in many of our educational 
institutions is proving disastrous to the 
faith of the young men and women who 
are to be the leaders of the future. A 
widespread and growing worldliness has 
crept into the churches, a worldliness 
which has robbed us of power and 
brought upon us open shame. 

We believe that there rests upon us 
as Baptists an immediate and urgent 
duty to restate, reaffirm and reémphasize 
the fundamentals of our New Testament 
faith. Beyond all doubt the vast ma- 
jority of our Baptist people are as loyal 
as were our fathers to our Baptist faith 
and our Baptist policy, but this loyalty 
will not long continue unless something 


is done to stay the rising tide of liber- . 


alism and rationalism and to preserve 
our principles in their simplicity and 
purity. 

Therefore, acting upon our Own initia- 
tive as your brethren, we issue this call 
for a conference on “The Fundamentals 
of Our Baptist Faith,” to be held in the 
Delaware Avenue Church of Buffalo 
from seven p. m. Monday, June 21, to 
nine p. m. Tuesday, June 22. These dates 
immediately precede the meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

All Baptists within the bounds of the 
Northern Baptist Convention are invited 
to attend this conference. Let increas- 
ing prayer be made for the guidance and 
favor of God. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE 


Monday, June 21, seven p. m. to 9:30 
p. m.: “Historic Baptist Principles,’ Dr. 
F. L. Anderson, Newton Center. “The 
Divine Unity of Holy Scripture,’ Dr. 
Frank M. Goodchild, New York City. 
“Fidelity to Our Baptist Heritage,” Dr. 
T. J. Villers, Detroit. 

Tuesday, June 22, nine a. m. to twelve 


m.: “Baptist Ordinances and Their 
Significance,” Dr. Emory W. Hunt, Lewis- 
burg; Pa. “The. Deity. of Christ. Dr 


THE BAPT} 


John Marvin Dean, Chicago. “The 
toric Baptist Emphasis upon Prayer 
Dr. S. W. Cummings, Pasadena. Two p 
m. to five p. m.: An open hour of dis 
cussion. “The Bible at the Center 9; 
the Modern University,” Dr. A. C. Dixon 
Los Angeles. “The Baptist Program 0: 
Evangelism,” Dr. W. W. Bustard, Cleve 
land. _7:30 to 9:30 p. mi: eae No} 
Shaken,’ Dr. Cortland Myers, Boston 
“The Menace of Modernism in Baptis 
Schools,’ Dr. W. B. Riley, Minneapolis 
“Baptist Program of World Missions,’ 
Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher, Los Angeles 
= 


Mississippi Valley 


OHIO 


Tue First CyurcH of Wilmington i 
progressing under the pastorate of Rey 


P. L. Vernon. Forty-eight new member 
were the guests of honor at a recent ban 
quet, at which time the last remainin; 
note of indebtedness was burned. Th 
church has pledged $17,000 for the Ney 
World Movement. Mrs. C. C. Nichols re 
cently, at a dinner at her home to whic 
she invited all the officers of the churct 
gave a beautiful residence on a principa 
street corner of the city to be used as 
parsonage for the church. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SPRING ASSOCIATIONS are on schet 
ule at this writing. Dr. Jas) Hao 
cross, representing the General Board c¢ 
Promotion, is giving strong addresses 4 
each of these associations, and is listene 
to with great favor. Dr. and Mrs. C. I 
Tompkins of China are also very vall 
able and interesting speakers. 


WASHTENAW ASSOCIATION: This wa 
the first to be held, and met with th 
First Church, Ann Arbor, April 20-2 
The meeting, held the week before th 
missionary campaign, was a prophecy ‘ 
things to come. Pastor Wells and hi 
loyal, aggressive people set up a hig 
standard. Most of the churches of th 
association reported being served wit 
pastors and the laymen were leading i 
the thorough preparation for the greé 
drive. One of the outstanding feature 
of the reports from the churches was th 
increasing number of baptisms over th 
previous year. The student guild ‘wor 
of the university, in our denominatio 
under the efficient leadership of Direetc 
Chapman, reported a _ successful yea 
not only in the attendance of the st 
dents on religious classes of the guil 
but also in the unusual work of th 
evangelistic band. Lagging chureh¢ 
were encouraged to push forward _ an 
reach the goal aimed at in the “Ne 
World Movement. 


LENAWEE AssocraTIon: This old, a 
toric association was entertained by P. 
tor Myers and his royal band of wo: 
at Hudson, May 4-5. Every church 
the association is having the servi 
a pastor. Two or three points revealé 
the opportunity for a great rural chu 
expansion, to serve the entire commu 
ity. The state convention has i eye 
upon these rural centers for future ’ or 
The entertaining church is 7 1a 
proud of its great band of young Dé 
having taken the state B. Y. P. U. ay 
for the largest delegation in attendé 
at the state convention last Ma ch. 
was also the first church in the 
tion to go over the top on its allot 
in the New World Movement. — 


, 1920 


eported no cooperation in the 
t to date; two of them expected 
nperate later. Sand Creek came up 
two delegations and two letters. 
er were received by the association, 
ng the call of a council. The as- 
jon next year goes to Manitou 
WyRey. J. H. Davis, pastor. 
tspALte ASSOCIATION: This associa- 
met at the College Church, Hills- 
which codperated with the college 
ificently in the entertainment of the 
ation. President Mauck and Dr. 
Bator of the church, with the 
ers of the factulty and the church, 
othing undone for the pleasure and 
nience of the gathering. This as- 
ion is composed of the churches in 
fale and Branch counties. The ad- 
4g were unusually good and the 
spirit of the associational gather- 
vas of the highest order. The Col- 
Church and the First Church at 
lale have gone way beyond their al- 
ots in the New World Movement, 
1 doing so wrote a story of achieve- 
that spelled much of self-sacrifice 
e part of the membership of both 
hes. Nine churches reported eighty 
‘ms; seven churches reported none. 
is an increase of fifty over the pre- 
z year. Hillsdale reports 124 sub- 
ions for THE Baptist and 77 for 
yns. Rev. C. Rufus Osborn of Cold- 
was elected moderator for the en- 
year, which is the assurance that 
ssociational work will move forward 
competent hands in an enthusi- 
way. Hillsdale College, with its 
ing of buildings and _ beautiful 
is, made a pretty scene in the 
ztime. All rejoiced at the bright 
2cts for the enlarged equipment and 
mment for this noble, historic insti- 


JOSEPH VALLEY ASSOCIATION: Here 
rural association, with practically 
ty church of any size within its 
It met this year with the Three 
s Church, May 6-7. Again there 
. good attendance of delegates, and 
a royal, entertaining church, which 
aly housed the delegates of the as- 
ion but did the unusual thing in 
itimes—entertained them for lunch- 
nd dinner also. Rev. J. H. Buell, 
astor of the entertaining church, 
das just arrived on the field, was 
dly received by all his brethren, 
he Three Rivers Church seems es- 
ly happy in the coming of this ex- 
t brother to the pastorate at this 
Five churches in this association 
. twenty-six baptisms. Several of 
qurches were without pastors, but 
oking for pastors to be located with 
in the near future. The association 
© the Union Church next year. In 
te above associations strong em- 
' Was placed upon the needs of in- 
tion in all Baptist work and the 
aes were urged to increase their 
‘iptions to Ture Barrisr and to Mis- 
-and a goodly number of new sub- 
ions were received at each gather- 
‘This association reported fourteen 
‘iptions to Tur Bartist and twenty 
sions. 
‘AMAZO0 River AssoctraTion: This 
‘id organization, with a wonderful 
y of past achievement, met with 
* its noble churches, “South Haven 
» Inland Sea.” Here, again, not one 
'Was lacking for the comfort of its 
od the business of the gathering. 
tes were entertained in the 
4 homes of this delightful resort 
id Juncheon and dinner were 
é in the parlors of the church. 


The First Church gave to your scribe, 
as he saw it in the sunlight of a May 
morning, the appearance of a new build- 
ing in its new covering of marble stucco. 
The interior, also, revealed new furnish- 
ings and decorations, and a fine new pipe 
organ added to its attractiveness. The 
program was one of unusual strength, 
President Stetson of Kalamazoo College 
being given a veritable ovation at the 
close of his masterly address. Dr. James 
EK. Norcross and Miss Helen Hudson of 
the General Board of Promotion inspired 
and informed with their splendid ad- 
dresses. Directors Hudson and Currey 
brought the state work before the 
churches, and Dr. Berry outlined the new 
plans of the department of religious edu- 
cation. Several changes were imminent 
in the pastorates of the association; Dr. 
Geistweit has resigned at Marshall; Mr. 
Shouffler is leaving Paw Paw; Lawton 
has called a pastor and Gobleville and 
Schoolcraft are hoping to locate pastors 
in the near future. Baptisms for the 
year numbered 164, and interest in de- 
nominational progress was fine. The New 
World Movement was heartily endorsed, 
a large number of the churches of the 
association already having gone over the 
top, and way beyond their quotas. A 
committee was appointed to carry on, 
until each church in the association had 
been given opportunity to do its best in 
a hearty codperation. Kalamazoo Col- 
lege reported a wonderful year of growth 
and deepening of spiritual power among 
its 300 and more college students. Dr. 
Severn of the faculty was elected moder- 
ator for the ensuing year. Two churches 
in this association could not find a place 
for the New World Movement in their 
hearts and so are not in codperation. 


Sr. Jos—EpH River ASsoctaTIon: ‘This is 
an association of but few churches in 
number, but of some very choice and ag- 
gressive ones. The annual gathering of 
its messengers was held with the Berrien 
Springs Church. The’ general staff 
speaker was present, and in addition Dr. 
Davis, of the First Church of South 
Bend, gave the address on the evening of 
the young people’s session. It was a 
masterpiece. Benton Harbor’s host of 
young people were present, almost en 
masse, adding pep and enthusiasm to the 
sessions. The state convention has 
reached over into this association and 
called the talented pastor of the First 
Church at Benton Harbor into the work 
of state convention pastor, to begin his 
work July 1. Two federated churches 
are within the bounds of this associa- 
tion, Hartford and Dowagiac, one served 
by Rev. Joseph Fox, Baptist, and the 
other by Rev. Mr. Hamilton, a Congrega- 
tionalist. Berrien Springs has called a 
council for the ordination of its pastor, 
William Fuchs, now a divinity student 
at the Northern Baptist Seminary of Chi- 
cago. 


JACKSON ASSOCIATION met with the 
Mason Church, Rev. W. B. Hartzog, 
pastor, May 13-14. A strong program 
had been outlined, and a crowded house 
greeted the speakers at each session. A 
number of changes in the pastorates dur- 
ing the past year -were reflected some- 
what in the reports from the churches. 
The entertaining church was proud ofits 
record of going $4000 beyond its allot- 
ment in the New World Movement in 
twenty-five minutes, a month before the 
week of ingathering, and of then sending 
out its pastor and laymen to help neigh- 
boring fields go over. Baptisms for the 
year were reported by the churches as 
totaling 119. Stewardship and tithing was 
given great emphasis, a large number of 
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churches reporting a good number of 
tithers. Several churches are pastorless, 
among the number the big, strong First 
Church of Jackson, whose pastor, Dr. C. 
H. Berry, began his work as director of 
religious education under the state con- 
vention, May 1. 


ILLINOIS 


A RECEPTION was given at the Harvard 
Park Chapel, Springfield, on May 10, in 
honor of the fifty-one new members of 
the church received as a result of the 
March revival. An address of welcome 
was given by the pastor, Rev. A. E. 
Browning, and a response on behalf of 
ithe new members was made by Thomas 
Nicholson. 


Mrs. Britha C. Nordlander, wife of Rey. 
EK. J. Nordlander, pastor of the First 
Swedish Church of Rockford, died on 
April 380, after seventeen months of con- 
tinual suffering as a result of having 
been thrown off a street car on Noy. 30, 


1918. The burial was in Worcester, 
Mass,. on May 4. Bro. Nordlander’s 
mother died in Sundsvall, Sweden, on 
April 18. 


AT THE First CHuRCH, Barry, eleven 
persons have recently been received by 
baptism. The pastor deliverd the memo- 
rial address on May 23, and the educa- 
tional address at the Coliseum on May 
AVE 


THE CENTRAL CHURCH of Mattoon, Rey. 
James M. Lively, pastor, closed revival 
services on May 9, conducted by Rev. A. 
P. Renn of Indianapolis. As a result, 
twenty-seven have already been received 
into the church, including eighteen by 
baptism. From thirty to forty will be 
received at the June communion service. 
Mr. Renn is a constructive preacher and 
a true pastor’s helper. The Sunday 
school is now the largest in the history 
of the church. During the progress of 
the meetings the New World Movement 
drive was made and the church increased 
its benevolent offerings from $300 to 
more than $1000 a year. 


THE MEETING of the Central District, 
W. A. B. F. M. S., was held with the 
First Church, Carbondale, May 4-6, with 
good attendance and splendid interest. 
The program, as previously given, was 
carried out with a few slight changes. 

On May 14 a farewell reception was 
tendered by the Morgan Park Church to 
Dr. Benjamin Otto and Mrs, Otto, who 
have sold their home in Morgan Park 
and will reside in Oak Park. There was 
a large and representative attendance. 
Entertainment was provided by music, 
readings, and original poems contributed 
by the members. Mr. H. R. Clissold, 
for the church, presented Dr. and Mrs. 
Otto with several dozen pieces of sterling 
silverware, in appreciation of the past 
and good will for the future. Dr. Otto 
has been the pastor for the last five 
years, during which time the new church 
building was carried to completion. 


THE Carro CHURCH, Rev. W. H. Pearce, 
pastor, pledged $16,000 in the big drive. 
The first gift was made by a Jewish 
rabbi. A new parsonage has recently 
been purchased by the Cheerful Workers. 
A number of persons have lately been 
baptized. Rev. Sam Pierce White of 
Shelbyville, Tenn., was with the church 
for nearly a week, speaking on funda- 
mentals, and greatly pleased the church. 

THERE WERE MORE THAN 250 women 
present at the meeting of the Woman’s 
Mission Union at the Morgan Park 
Church notwithstanding the inclement 
weather. The Oak Park Church had the 
largest average attendance last year, and 
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ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 


retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci_ 
ety. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. IB ¢ 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Individual Cups 


Every church should use. Clean 

and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494, Lima, Ohio 


the president, Mrs. Fales, is anxious to 
have other churches carry off the honor 
this year. The morning was given for 
the suggestion of usable and helpful 
ideas for local circles. In the afternoon, 

Dr. Burt of the Y. M. C. A. College was 
the principal speaker. With Mrs. Burt, 
he has just returned from a trip to the 
Orient. 


Tue First CHuscHu, Murphysboro, re- 
ports a gracious revival as a result of 
which 101 persons have been received 
into the church, sixty-seven of them by 
baptism. The pastor, Rev. H. T. Abbott, 
did the preaching, assisted by Mr. Ira L. 
Deal. On May 9, 528 were present at the 
Bible school, which now has more than 
800 members. The church has accepted 
its budget of $21,000 in the New World 
Movement and, when making its cam- 
paign, hopes to go far beyond this. This 
church is loeated in a strategic point in 
southern Illinois and needs only a 
larger building and more equipment to 
increase its work. 


THE AvrorA ASSOCIATION will be held 
this year two weeks earlier than the 
usual time on account of the date of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. The date 
that has been set for the meeting of the 
association is June 8-10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


THE First CHurcH, Sioux Falls, raised 
its full quota in the campaign during the 
week specified. To Mr. J. K. Cressey, 
church director, and Mr. L. C. Burgess, 
county director, belongs the credit for so 
organizing and conducting the campaign 
that the church did what all felt was im- 
possible, raising over $60,000 for this 
cause. Twelve persons were given the 
hand of fellowship on May 9. The church 
sends its pastor to the Northern Baptist 
Convention in June. The pastor is to 
preach the baccalaureate sermon for the 
local high school on May 30. 


KANSAS 


THE First CuHurRcCH of Coffeyville re- 
cently held a series of special meetings 
with the help of Dr. J. W. Kramer of 
California. Highty persons were received 
into the church as the result. During 
the last six months the Bible school has 
increased in attendance 100 per cent. 
Pastor C. D. Eldridge is filling a large 
place in the city, serving in an active 
capacity in the Red Cross chapter, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the American 


Legion. The pastor and family were re- 
cently presented with a sedan automobile, 
IOWA 

THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS were 


passed recently by the Forest Avenue 
Church of Des Moines: “In consideration 
of the unanimous call by the Board of 
Promotion of Iowa to Rev. A. D. Mc- 
Glashan to the position of state director; 
also in consideration of his fitness for 
this important task, be it resolved, that 
he be released from any moral obligation 
to this church, notwithstanding the 
agreement that he should resume _ his 
duties as pastor of the church after an 
absence of three months as director of 
the New World Movement campaign in 
Iowa. Be it further resolved, that the 
members of the Forest Avenue Church 
express their deep appreciation of the 
splendid service rendered by Rev. and 
Mrs, McGlashan in the comparatively 
short period of time they have been with 
the church, by the announcement of the 
foregoing resolution in Tuer Baptist 
and the Baptist Record.” 


Pacific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


AFTER A LONG LIFE of Christian acti 
Anna Maria Corbet, beloved wife of 
Lucius E. Corbet, passed away on , 
30 at her home in Santa Rosa, and 
laid to rest at Sebastopol. She was 
June 29, 1851, at North Adams, \ 
and was married on March 5, 1872, 
ing her life to the Master at an « 
age, she lived to bless those around 
with love and kindly deed. In her ch 
she was a source of strength hecau; 
her unswerving loyalty and faith. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


THe Fremont CuHurcH, Seattle, 
E. H. Hicks, pastor, is rejoicing in 
suecessful completion of a canvass 
funds with which to erect a much-ne 
church building, $43,785 being raised 
May 9 two candidates were baptized 
three members received by letter, 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE at the 
versity Church, Seattle, was postp 
from May 2 to May 9 on account of 
campaign on the former date for f 
for its allotment on the $100,000,000 ¢ 
and funds for the erection of a 
building. At the communion se 
twenty new members received the ] 
of fellowship. The pastor, Rey. F 
Matthews, has set a goal of fifty n 
bers between Easter and June 15, 
members are cooperating with e 
prospect of the church attaining the; 


THe CENTRAL CHURCH, Seattle, is 


JUBILATE 


The Joyful Sunday School Hymn 


Thousands of schools now 
using this book with great- 
est satisfaction. Different 
from ail other books. 
8 Great Departments 
Prices to suit. 


$25 $32.50 
35 40 


According to binding 


HALL-MACK CO., 1018 Arch St., Phil 


6% lowa Farm Mortgag 


Available in any amount from $500 | 
Our service includes collection of inter! 
and principal without charge to investc 
Forty years’ experience without loss. 


Write for List “Bo 
Washington Loan & Trust Compa’ 


Washington, Iowa 
(Under State Supervision) 


Exempt from All Federal Income Tax 


9% Municipal Bonds at Pz 


To secure descriptive circulars cut this outa 
mail today with your name and address 


The Hanchett Bond Cc 


Incorporated 1910 wp 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


SEVEN BEAUTIFUL SONGS ~ 


for Church and Home, with music for the Plano. 
Mountain Flower,’ ‘The Wonderful River,’ oa 
tlan Banner,’ ‘His Loving Voice,’ ‘The Fading F 
‘The Rosebud You Gave Me’ and ‘The Flower @ 
Standard Sheet Music size, ordinary voice. 
for $1.00, postpaid. Order from: OTTO LUN 
Room 323, 155 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. . 


-in the successful raising of funds 
| a ely increased budget, including 
inerease of $800 to the salary of the 
itor, Dr. F. W. Carstens. The church 
ently licensed two young men to 
ach, W. H. White, who was recently 
tized, and D, L. Whitman. The latter 
the son of our missionary in China 
| the nephew of Dr. B. L. Whitman, at 
: time pastor of the First Church of 
ttle. Nearly 100 persons made a de- 


on for Christ in the pre-EHaster meet- 
s and a large number of them have 
ted with the church. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW JERSEY 


‘HE FOLLOWING CHURCHES in New 
sey have gone over the top in the 
),000,000 Campaign. Atlantic City First, 


antic City Chelsea, Avon, Bergen 
nt, Bayonne, Belleville, Belmar, Bloom- 
i, Camden Parkside, Hackensack Cal- 
y, Haddonfield, Jersey City Greenville 
. Magnolia, Metuchen, Millington, 
cong, Ocean City, Passaic Calvary, 
infield Temple, Ridgewood, Rio 
nde, Roselle, Scotch Plains, Trenton 
loh, Union Hill. These churches 
iged $69,767.52 in excess of their 


HE New JERSEY BAprist BULLETIN re 
‘s that ten churches in the state have 
‘eased their pastors’ salaries since its 
issue, namely, Haddon Hights, Mer- 
atville, Scotch Plains, Roselle, Key- 
, Freehold, Paterson First, Passaic 
st, eecton First, and Bridgeton 
rl St. 


HE MONTH oF May seems to be “mov- 
month.” Dr. Albert B. Cohoe comes 
1 the historic First Church of Provi- 
ze, R. I., to the First Montclair. Rey. 
R. Berry returns to the church at 
‘rence. Rev. S. A. Sheppard begins 
work at Marlton. Rev. W. J. Cus- 
th, formerly a pastor in this state, 
es from Baltimore to Morristown. 

Herbert E. Hatchman begins at 
h Amboy, coming from Rhode Island. 
Philip B. Strong has closed his work 
_ the First Church at Plainfield. Rev. 
H. Gardner leaves the Central At- 
i¢ Highlands for the Plantsville 
‘ch at Southington, Conn. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


MPLE UNIVERSITY entered upon a new 
in its history when ground was 
en for its new building at Broad St. 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, by 
resident, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, on 
10. A financial campaign is under 
to raise $2,000,000 for the university. 


: E. W. Jounson, for thirty years 
wr of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, 
honored by his church with a re- 
on, Thursday evening, May 13. 


f8 PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION held an 
usiastic mid-year session in the Fifth 
‘ch on May 18, in which the churches 
he North Philadelphia Association 
erated. Reports were received of 
amounts pledged to the New World 
ment, totalling about $1,500,000. 
‘esentatives of the churches related 
esting experiences of the campaign. 
48 voted to continue the campaign 
estly until its objectives are gained. 


{8 COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES of the 
er training class of 1920 of the 


held Sunday afternoon, May 16. There 


were nineteen graduates. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Rev. Manrorp W. Scuun, formerly of 
Westboro, has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Memorial Church of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Rev. Eart W. Darrow, pastor of the 
church in West Hartford, Conn., is ex- 
pected to assume charge of the First 
Church, Holyoke, in August. 


THE NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL COMMENCE- 
MENT Of the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion will be held on Thursday, June 10, 
at the First Baptist Meeting-house. The 
exercises of commencement week include 
the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, 
June 6, by Dr. Horr, examinations on 
Monday and Tuesday, an address on 
Wednesday morning by Dr. Alfred E. 
Garvie of New College, London, and an 
address on Wednesday evening by Dr. 
J. M. English. 


MAINE 


THE CHESTNUT STREET CHURCH at Cam- 
den, which has been remodelled during 
the past year at a cost of some $19,000, 
was rededicated on Sunday, May 16. The 
building was presented by the trustees 
and accepted by the pastor, Rev. T. M. 
Grifiths. The dedicatory prayer was 
made by State Secretary I. B. Mower, and 
the sermon was preached by Dr. C. D. 
Gray, the new president of Bates College, 
About one-half the cost of rebuilding is 
left on a mortgage. Any person who de- 
sires to help may send a check to John 
L. Stahl, clerk. The pastor has been 
given a six weeks’ vacation in order 
that he may visit his parents in Missouri. 


Newton Summer School of 
Theology 


The summer school of theology of the 
Newton Theological Institution will be 
held June 14-25 in the seminary build- 
ings at Newton Center. There will be 
no increase in the terms—$15 for tuition, 
board and rooms, and $5 for tuition fr 
day students. Courses of study will in- 
clude three lectures on “Baptists, Pil- 
grims and Puritans,’ by Pres. George E. 
Horr; courses on “The Conversations of 
Jesus,” by John M. English; “The New 
Testament View of the Church,” by Prof. 
F. L. Anderson; ‘‘The Psalms,” by Prof. 
W. N. Donovan; “Current Industrial and 
Rural Problems,” by Prof. H, R. Rowe; 
“Christian Science, Russellism and Spirit- 
ualism,” by Prof. R. M. Vaughan; ‘“Re- 
ligious Education,” by Prof. J. P. Berke- 
ley; “The Efficient Minister,” by Prof. 
Woodman Bradbury; “The Rural Church,” 
by Dr. Rolvix Harlan, New York; “A 
Working Faith for Today,” by Rev. 
Charles N. Arbuckle, Newton Center; 
“Evangelism,” by Dr. John C. Sycamore, 
Holyoke. Students will have opportun- 
ity for the use of the library of the insti- 
tution and for consultation with the 
faculty. There also will be evening ad- 
dresses by eminent speakers. 


Ministerial Summer School 


A summer school for ministers, theo- 
logical students and mission workers, 
under the able leadership of Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, will be a new feature of the 
program at Winona Lake, Ind., this sea- 
son. The course will cover a term of 
four weeks beginning July 10 and clos- 
ing August 7. The school is interdenomi- 
national in character, with Drs. Campbell 
Morgan, Samuel Chadwick, A. T. Robert- 
son, F. H. Palmer, Camden _ Cobern, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL 


Rev. David Smith, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘The Days of His Flesh’’ 
The publication of Dr. Smith’s great work is an 
event of first importance in the world of religious 
literature. 
This monumental life of the great Apostle pre- 
sents the results of archeological findings and 
scholarly investigations of the past two decades. 
It takes its place at once as the one indispensable 
life of Paul for Bible students. 
Octavo, with series of beautiful new maps in 
color. Net, $6.00 


THE ARGONAUTS OF FAITH 


Basil Mathews 
Author of ‘‘Livingstone, the Pathfinder.’’ With 
an Introduction by Viscount Bryce 
A fascinating story of the coming of the “May- 
flower” Pilgrims. It will captivate younger read- 
ers, for whom it was specially written, and de- 
light older readers as well. With colored il- 
lustrations and maps. Net, $1.50 


THE FOUNDING OF A NATION 
Frank M. Gregg 


A fine historical romance of the Pilgrims, the 
ship ‘“‘Mayflower’”’ and Plymouth Colony. A story 
that every patriotic American will wish to read 
and treasure, especially in this year of the 300th 
Anniversary of the arrival of the Pilgrims. 


Net, $2.25 
THE MENACE OF IMMORALITY IN 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Rev. John R. Straton, D.D. 

Pastor, Calvary Baptist Church, New York 

Is America being destroyed like Ancient Greece 
and Rome by Immorality? is the startling ques- 
tion raised by Dr. Straton. Illustrated. Net, $1.75 


TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS Luther A. Weigle 


The accomplished author of “The Pupil and 
the Teacher’”’ carries on in this new volume a 
continuation of his skillful treatment of teach- 
ing problems. The newer pedagogical ideals are 
presented in suggestive and inspiring chapters. 

Net, $1.25 


NEW FURROWS IN OLD FIELDS 
William C. Covert, D.D. 


A book of reasoned optimism, tranquil faith 
1 undaunted conviction, which prescribes ap- 
d Christianity as the one remedy for all our 
present-day social and industrial ills. Net, $1.50 


‘’ NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn 


Practical plans for a nation-wide advance in re- 
ligious education. Net, $1.50 


A BETTER WORLD Tyler Dennett, Author 
of “The Democratic Movement in Asia,’’ etc. 


This accomplished traveler, writer and _ social 
science investigator gives us a review of the 
world’s religious resources and their applica- 


tion to the realization of democratic ideals. 
THINGS ETERNAL Net, $1.50 
ERE MA EE a 


Rev. John Kelman, D.D. 

Author of ‘‘The Road of Life’’ 
These short sermons by Dr. Kelman, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, abound in suggestive, poetic touches which 
illumine scripture passages with a new intensity. 
New Edition. Net, $1.75 


THE LORD OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Author of ‘‘If a Man Die’’ Rev. J. D. Jones 
The Expository Times says of this Exposition of 
the Miracle of the raising of Lazarus, ‘“‘Here is a 
volume of pure exposition the like of which we 
have been told we should never again see.” 

New Edition, Net, $1.50 


THE POETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Alexander R. Gordon, D. Litt., D.D. 
“This book constitutes a happy blending of the 
technical and the popular, and men who mean 
to give serious attention to Old Testament poetry 
will find the book a mine of treasure.’’—The 
Continent. New Edition. Net, $2.00 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN MEN 


Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, B.D. 
Author of ‘‘The Disease and Remedy of Sin’’ 
A volume of sermons for men about men. In 
these inspiring lectures to young men Doctor 
Mackay draws from a rich store-house of learn- 
ing a series of character portraits of men of to- 
day whose qualities of heart and mind parallel 
those of the great men of the Bible. 
New Edition. Net, $1.75 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


244 Madison Avenue New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
OS Set Se re es eo ST 
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HARRY W. JONES 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


When Preachers Grow Old 


None of us want to drop out of line when our 
prime is past. We want to be doing something, 
earning something, and secure our old age. 
Men who learn beekeeping are assured an in- 
come for life. In our 50 years in the bee busi- 
ness we have taught many men how 

to become independent. Beekeep- ey, 

ing is a delightful outdoor pastime » 

—easy to learn—and costs little to 

start. Tell us how you are occupied 

and whether you have bees now, 

and we will send you free a remarkable booklet 
on beekeeping, called “‘Bees for Pleasure and 
Profit,” 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


632 Main Street Medina, Be 
2 


INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 
particulars, address 


Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 
NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


1509 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Bi-Pocket Envelope & Printing House 
184-190 Dent St., Station 32, Boston, Mass. 
is prepared to take care of the orders from’ Baptist 


Churches called for by the One Hundred Million 


Dollar New World Movement Drive. Send orders 
direct and trust us to give the best service, prompt 
delivery and lowest prices. 


LYMAN R. SWETT, Proprietor. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


A BARGAIN in a home at “Granville the 
Beautiful.’”’ Inquire of Rev. S. W. Hamblen, 
Granville, Ohio. 


KANSAS WHEAT AND STOCK FARM, 
near Utica—360 or 480—$50 per acre. Real 
value. Part cash» Farm thirty-three’ years 
old. Write E. S. Stucker, Ottawa, Kans. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Tremendous de- 
mand for teachers—practically all subjects, 
all sections of the country—colleges, public 
and private schools. Ernest Olp, Steger 
Building, Chicago. 


A BAPTIST MINISTER—seminary grad- 
uate, experience in city and village churches, 
in pastoral and evangelistic work. Would 
consider a pastorate near a good high school. 
Has worked in Northwest, in Middle West 
and in New England. References and par- 
ticulars on request. Address P: O. Box 154, 
Sandusky, N. Y. 


TITHING EVANGELISM 


through the Robinson Lyceum and Trav- 
elogue Lectures. Rev. A. T. Robinson, M. 
A., Psy. D., author of ‘‘Why They Fail,’’ and 
Mrs. A. T. Robinson, Fellow Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, world traveler, lecturer 
and journalist. Representative 250 news- 
papers and seventy magazines. First-hand 
information world conditions and needs. 
Beautiful dissolving views. Sunday to Fri- 
day. Results financial and spiritual, real and 
lasting. Address Baptist Headquarters, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Charles L. Goodell and others on the 
faculty. Concerning the purpose of this 
school Dr. Morgan, the president, has 
made the following statement: “A man, 
called to the Christian ministry, com- 
pletes his training and goes to his first 
charge full of hope, and with a sense 
of the mystic glory of his high calling. 
That hope and that sense give him an 
impetus that carries him through the 


first years. Then, almost inevitably, 
there comes reaction. He has come to 
a fuller sense of his work. He has a 


clearer conception of what he really needs 
and of what he lacks. That, in my judg- 
ment, is an hour of crisis, * * * Here, 
then, is the place for the summer school. 
These men need mental reinvigoration 
and spiritual renewal. * * * That is 
exactly what we are hoping to make pos- 
sible at Winona Lake.” Enrollment in 
the school is limited, and those who wish 
to avail themselves of this unequaled op- 
portunity should communicate with Rev. 
Sol C. Dickey, General Secretary, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. 


One Job to an Individual 


(Continued from page 636) 


the evolution of modern things. It is 
time for the same process to be recog- 
nized in the church school. A special task 
for each worker and each worker spe- 
cializing in a task; a teacher selected 
for beginners who knows all about be- 
ginners and who by nature and nurture 
is fitted to instruct children; a leader 
specializing in the men’s class work; 
an executive for the office of superintend- 
ent, and so on throughout the school. 
But let the church not burden these peo- 
ple with so many other things that their 
specialty suffers. There is a scattering 
that is the precursor of smattering. 

It takes the influence of many conse- 
crated lives to stimulate one single life 
to consecration. If the impact of each 
one of these many is strong and the 
attention compelling, the one life may 
outweigh the many. It is not so much 
what we do that counts as it is what 
we do differently and well. ‘This one 
thing I do” is a fine motto for church 
workers. Whether it be a teacher, an 
cfficer or a substitute, there is none but 
would profit by a stricter adherence to 
the single-aim idea. Let us have one task 
to an individual. 


Obituary 


MRS. ISABELLA S. CADMAN 


Mrs. Isabella S. Cadman, beloved wife of 
James P. Cadman, was born in Thompson- 
ville, Racine County, Wis., in 1848, and died 
at their home in San Diego, Cal., May 13, 
1920. She was the daughter of Hon. Stephen 
O. and Sarah Callender Bennett. Mr. Ben- 
nett was a member of the convention which 
framed the constitution of Wisconsin; and 
for several terms was state senator from 
Racine County. 

Mrs. Cadman, in her early teens, moved 
with her parents to Kalamazoo, Mich., where 
she was educated in the public schools and 
in Kalamazoo Female College. Raised an 
Episcopalian, she joined the Second Baptist 
Church of St. Louis, Mo., in the pastorate 
of Rev. A. H. Burlingham, shortly after her 
marriage, which had occurred in 1872. In 
company with her husband, she was for a 
few years a member of the Baptist churches 
at Bay City and Lapeer, Mich., under the 
pastorates of Rev. J. W. Ford and Rev. E. 
Curtiss. In Chicago she was for a time 
under the pastorate of Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
and for ten years in the First Church and for 
four years in the Memorial Church, under 
the pastorates of Rev. P. S. Henson and Rev. 
L. A. Crandall. She was for several years 
also a member of the Centennial and Sec- 
ond churches, in the pastorates of Rev. A. 


THE BARS 


Kk. Parker, Rév. A. T. Fowler, Rey J, 
Rev. D. D. MacLaurin and 
Roach Straton; and while living for ge 
years in New Haven, Conn., she was in 
pastorates of Rev. Wallace Buttrick, — 
E. M. Poteat and Rev. J. H. Mason. _ 
In San Diego she has been, and was at 
time of her death, a member of the § 
Church, in_the pastorates of Rey. Ww. 
Geistweit, Rev. J. S. Kirtley_and Rey, F 
Belden. She often expressed gratitude | 
she had been privileged to be led by ; 
spiritual and efficient pastors. She wa 
life member of the Woman's Foreign 
Home Mission societies, and was for a { 
vice-president of the Woman’s Home } 
sion Society of Michigan, and for a ter 
director on the board of the Old Peo, 
Home at Maywood, Ill. In several of t 
cities she was a member of the Wom 
Relief Corps of the G. A. R. In al] 
churches and corps she was ever an i 


and efficient worker, delighting to do 
she deemed to be the Master's will. — 


Pastors Exchange 


Rev. Leslie E. Catlin, pastor | 
Athens, Pa., used the printing p) 
freely in preparation for an advance 
the life of his church. First of all 
sent out a circular which read as) 
lows: 

THE FORWARD STEP 


At the present time the church of Cl 
faces its greatest opportunity, and in an 
tempt to meet the crisis in the spirit of 
Christianity the leaders of the Northern f 
tist Convention have launched the } 
World Movement. Ont of the main obj 
ives of the movement is the dee 
the spiritual life of our churches, for ur 
this is done it will be absolutely impos 
to achieve the great aim of what we bel 
to be God’s purpose for his church at 
time—the evangelization of the world in 
generation. 

But of course the deepening of the sp 
uality of the church depends upon the dl 


Athens Baptist make this week a tim 
searching self-examination. Am T livin 
close to my Lord as a true Christian sho 
Do I have the peace of heart that sh 
characterize a perfect faith in Christ? 
Christian service give me my greatest 
Can I truly say that I am giving my C) 
and his church all the. service’ and the 
service I possibly can? Ask yourself 
questions and many more. F 
During the week your group leader’ 
put into your hands a card that will give 
an opportunity to take a decided “fo 
step’”’ in your Christian life. We wa 
urge you to take one or more steps forv 
not only for your own sake, but becai 
will mean so much to the church and 
kingdom. If you have any who are uns} 
in your homes, cards will be left for t 
to use to indicate a desire to accept 
This will be your opportunity to do some} 


personal work. Do it! 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Athens, Pa. 4 
FORWARD STEP PLEDGE 


Recognizing that the present crisis Wi 
confronts the church of Jesus Christ} 
mands of me, as of every other Chris 
the fullest allegiance, the most co 
service, and the closest possible 
my Master, I hereby promise _ wit 
help to take at once the forward steps | 
cated below, in order that I may more | 
do my part in helping the church. 
present great emergency. 


I will begin the practice of 
prayer and Bible study. 
I will begin family devotions. 
IT will begin regular church attendé 
I will attend prayer meeting regul 
I will join the Sunday school 
I will join the Christian Endeavor, 
——I will join the women’s mission ¢ 
T will teach a Sunday-school s 
I will sing in the choir. 
IT will pray daily for Athens’ unsé 
I will earnestly seek to develop 2} 
Christlike character. 3 


Name 
Address 

Notice: Do not check anything you 4 
ready doing. 


\ 
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The Peak of the Load 


HE peak is reached when the load has increased to its maximum. During the war we willingly assumed the burden of the 
‘High Cost of Living’’ as a part of the price of victory. The Armistice brought hopes that this burden would soon be 
lessened and prices would seek their normal level. Our hopes have not been fulfilled. The havoc wrought in the world’s 
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economic conditions was too great for recovery to take place so early. 


The law of ‘Supply and Demand’’ determines market values. The world’s products suffered enormous reductions during the 
war, while demands greatly increased. Inevitably the cost of goods and of labor have soared skyward. The burden has become 
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H exceedingly heavy, and we do not know even now whether the peak of the load has been reached. 
S42 These abnormal conditions forced increased costs amounting to $60,000 upon your Publication Society last year. We had hoped 
= that would prove to be the maximum ; but, now, a world shortage of paper has caused prices to jump fully a third higher. This, 


with other increases, add another $83,000 to the load we shall have to carry this year. We have no choice in the matter, 


The only businesslike solution of our problem is to make temporarily such fractional increases in the prices of our periodicals as 
is necessary to carry these new costs until they drop to normal levels, Then the former prices can be restored. We believe you 
would rather pay a cent more each quarter for some of your periodicals (when doing so represents your share of the increased cost 
of making them) than to have us ask your church to help make up a deficit at the end of the year. One cent a quarter on a single 
periodical is only four cents a year, less than a single street-car fare. Yet, when multiplied by the hundreds of thousands of copies 
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issued, it will go far toward providing the new costs we must meet. 


Il 


The Baptist denomination exists because there are men and women who believe with all their hearts in Baptist principles and in 
their value to the world. The men and women who are leaders in Baptist activities today are those who as boys and girls were 
trained in Baptist Sunday schools that used our denominational literature. You cannot create a denominational consciousness 
through the use of undenominational literature. Surely, if we believe our denomination has a real mission to the world, we want 


(Il 


our children trained to fulfil that mission. 


INVNNWNTTL 


Our publishing business is a mutual concern whose profit or loss is shared by all. Every school that buys its supplies of us helps 
maintain our own printing-house and aids in keeping prices down for the benefit of all. Every school that buys its supplies else- 
where helps to keep the prices up. Every dollar spent for the Sunday school and young people’s supplies of the Publication 
Society enables us to render you a better, a cheaper, and a more far-reaching service. 


Help us to help you by buying your supplies of us. 
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Order Your Supplies for the Third Quarter NOW 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY | 


New York, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St.Louis, Seattle 
———— + 9) The Judson Press Sat 


LOYAL IN 


HE man who is most loyal to his own family makes the best citizen. 
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af The man who is most loyal to his own country makes the best soldier. 


; The man who is most loyal to his own denomination makes the best 
servant in the vineyard of the Lord. 


WO ae 


Loyalty never shirks; is not easily discouraged; carries its full share of the load; 
gives generously for the good of the cause. 


The loyalty of every Baptist is needed now as we go forward in our larger Kingdom _ 
program. 
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Cultivated Tastes 


Few persons like limburger cheese the first time they 
vaste it. Many learn to like it. All our tastes—good 
ind bad—are largely cultivated tastes. 

There are many Baptist church members who are 
veritable famine orphans as far as a strong denomina- 
‘jional life and interest are concerned. They look over 
the denominational bill of fare with the half-starved 
ook of a dyspeptic and find nothing that whets their 
appetite. 

The task of the pastor and church leaders is to help 
sultivate a taste for the things which will build the life 
ind increase the efficiency of the individual members of 
he church. We must patiently lead them to like the 
shings they ought to like and to want to do what they 
ught to do. 

_ The denominational periodicals are the only chan- 
tels through which we may become intimately ac- 
juainted with the work of our denomination to the ends 


of the earth. An incidental reference to some article 
in ‘THE Baptist or Missions, or a question in the course 
of visitation may lead members to subscribe for or at 
least to read more carefully, and thus slowly cultivate 
an interest in the denominational life. 

Churches with an eye to the development of their 
inembers have an occasional church meeting at which 
time the members are asked to tell of the things in 
recent issues of the church papers which have been most 
encouraging and helpful to them. These meetings call 
attention to the value of a careful reading of these 
journals and often prove inspiring meetings. — 

Other churches use a bulletin board in the vestibule 
of the church, similar to those used by the up-to-date 
libraries, calling attention to articles and facts of inter- 
est in the denominational periodicals bearing upon the 
phases of work which they may be stressing at that 
time. 


‘i The Baptist Belongs to the Baptists. 


Help Cultivate the Habit of Careful Reading. 


Fresh from the Field 


On May 25, Dr. P. C. Wright, pastor 
of the Asylum Avenue Church, Hartford, 
Conn., resigned his charge in order to 
accept a position as associate secretary 
of the Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board. Tur BaApTist will publish a 
fuller notice next week. 


JUBILATE 


The Joyful Sunday 


‘Thousands of schools now 
using this book with great- 
est satisfaction. Different 
from all other books. , 
8 Great Departments 
Prices to suit. 


$25 $32.50 
35 40 


School Hymnal 


According to binding 


HALL-MACK CO., 1018 Arch St., Phila. 


Mr. William H. Gay, one of the lead- 
ing furniture manufacturers of the 
United States and a devoted member of 
the Fountain Street Church of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., died on May 19 at the age 
of fifty-seven. By nature a noble-minded 
gentleman, cultured in the ‘school of 
Christ, a man of God, full of the Holy 
Spirit, his going leaves a large place in 
the church he loved. 

Dr. I. W. Read, in the Baptist minis- 
try forty years, formerly pastor in Indi- 


6% Iowa Farm Mortgages 


Available in any amount from $500 up. 
Our service includes collection of interest 
and principal without charge to investors. 
Forty years’ experience without loss. 


Write for List ‘‘B.” 
Washington Loan & Trust Company 


Washington, lowa 
(Under State Supervision) 


ry By “MOVIE” and still pro- 
jection. LANTERNS sold 
and rented. Our Slide Li- 
- | brary includes the ‘‘S. S. 
Pace Cartoons.’’ Special slides made to order from 
your pictures or negatives. Writefor bulletins. Under- 
wood Chicago Agency and Depository. 
GEO. W. BOND SLIDE CO. 
Room B, 14 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Exempt from All Federal Income Taxes 


% Municipal Bonds at Par 


To secure descriptive circulars cut this out and 
mail today with your name and address to 


The Hanchett Bond Co. 


Incorporated 1910 ote 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago |B 
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OY good. Y: hurch should h Durabili - 
OP eoccd. Inexpennive. Art catalvg.& baying plane tree 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.Dept. B.99Cincinnat.O 


HURCH FURNITURE f 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book G— 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, Ill. 


to the services that are being con- 
ducted for our edification and bene- 
fit. when we are seated in perfect 
comfort and ease in our house of 
worship. And when to this is added 
beauty of design in happy conform- 
ity with the architectural scheme, 
our sense of satisfaction is complete. 


ee 


How Much More Receptive 
Are We 


American Seating Company 
1069-75 Lytton Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sa 


gS 


In this very important feature of 
your church furnishings. we can 
give you a complete service based 
on over a quarter of a century of 
successful operation covering the 
entire country. 

Send for illustrated descriptive 
literature to 


not prepaid. 


Rodeheaver’s Victory Songs 


Our latest gospel song book prepared under supervision of our Mr. Homer 
Rodeheaver, ‘‘Sunday’s famous song leader.”’ 
purposes. Hearty approval from song leaders. 70 new songs and 259 old favorites. 
“+ Contains 288 pages of music. 
Cloth, 45c; Postpaid. Quantities of 100: Manila, 25c¢; 


For general churchand Y.M.C.A. 


Single copies: Manila: 30c; Limp, 35c; 
Limp, 30c; Cloth, 40c; 


Any quantity at hundred rates, not prepaid. 


AWAKENING SONGS, 256 pages, same prices as above. 
SONGS OF SERVICE, also same prices as Victory Songs. 
CAMP FIRE SONGS, 32 pages, 10c a copy—$3.00 per 100. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


1053 Monon Bldg., Chicago 


Dpt. B, 814 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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ana, Illinois, Kansas, Washington 

Missouri, and in Mississippi for the 
twelve years, died at his home in 
land on May 23. Dr. Read was al 
honored among his brethren for his _ 
and the work’s sake. He was buried 
side the body of his wife, whose d 
preceded his only seven weeks, in 
cemetery at Stoneville, Miss. 


Rev. John H. Carstens, recently pa 
of the First Church, Lafayette, Ind., 
been called to the position of city 
gious secretary of the Y. M. C. A 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and will begin 
work there on June 15, 


Ministers who are going to Eur 


this summer are requested to nc 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Gen 
Secretary, Federal Council of 


Churches of Christ in America, 195 ] 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


Prof. Alvah Hobart of Crozer T 
logical Seminary has resigned, as] 
to be relieved on June 1. The bc 
however, has asked him to continue 
other year, and he has consented tc 
so, and will be on hand in the fall 
usual. | 


At the Sunday morning service 
May 16, Dr. Arthur S. Phelps, who 
the past five years has been pastoi 
the First Church, Waterville, Me, 
dered his resignation, to take effect 
July 1. Since going to Waterville f 
the Central Church, Los Angeles, ( 
the equipment of the church has t 
greatly improved, including the erec 
of a splendid Sunday-school plant, 
there have been 500 additions to 
church. Dr. Phelps’ plans for the fu 
have not been announced. 


Dr. Thomas Pawling Holloway of 
First Church at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
accepted the position of executive 
retary of the New Jersey Convent 
He will begin his work on July 10. 
Holloway is a New Jersey boy and §} 
some years at Peddie Institute. H 
a graduate of the University of Pen 
vania and of Crozer Theological S$ 
nary. In 1915, Bucknell University — 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D. 
has served the church at Bustleton, 
the Huntingdon Church at Baltimore, 
the Second Church at Wilmington, © 


Rev. J. A. Monk of Pittsburg, Pa., 
accepted the call to the Bloom 


Church to take effect September 1. 


The seventy-ninth anniversary of 
East New Jersey Association will 
held in the First Church at Irvin 
on June 10. There is one unique 
ture to the program this year, All 
speakers are members of the as 
ation. Chaplain J. Madison Hare is 


moderator. 


Rev. E. R. Hermiston writes from 
land, Cal., that the chapel car Grace 
been put in the shops for repair 
that he is now in a building camp 
in the place named. He adds that 
little church has raised nearly $500( 
the New World Movement and ‘is | 
receiving showers of blessing. 


Rev. Samuel J. Skevington of the 
den Avenue Church, Chicago, Has’ 
ceived a unanimous call to the st’ 
church at Hollywood, Cal. He has! 
yet announced his decision, having: 
matter at present under advisement. 
Skevington was called from Newark 
J., to Chicago without having been | 
or heard by the church seeking him, 
this experience is now duplicated in) 
case of the California church. 


| 
| 
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Tho Bulletin Board 


More Convention Material Next Week 


EVERAL unavoidable delays, for which this office is not. re- 

sponsible, have made it necessary to hold over until next 
ek important and interesting material relating to the Buffalo 
avention. We shall expect to publish this, together with the 
mplete program, in next week’s issue. 


Special Conferences 


-PECIAL conferences of varied nature will be held during 
the week preceding the regular meeting of the Northern 
ptist Convention. 

The first of these meetings will be the evangelistic con- 

ence, which is scheduled for Sunday and Monday, June 
21. This has been called by the department of evangelism 
the Home Mission Society, and will bring together all the 
ld representatives of the home mission societies and allied 
zanizations. The evangelistic conference will be conducted 
Dr. H. F. Stillwell. 
_ Another conference, of which a full announcement was 
ide in THE Baptist of last week, is the conference on funda- 
ntals, which is to be held on Monday evening and all day 
esday, June 21-22. This meeting is called by a group of Bap- 
t ministers from different parts cf the country and is open to 
delegates in attendance at the convention. Rooms of the 
st Church will be thrown open for this meeting. . 

Women delegates will be particularly interested in the 
qual meeting of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
n Society which will be in session for four or five days pre- 
‘ing the general meeting. Practically all the coming year’s 
rk will be outlined and arranged during this session, which 
called by Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, of Rochester, president 
the society. Following the custom of other years, the of- 
Ts and directors of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
ssion Society will also meet in these days previous to con- 
ition proper. Mrs. John Nuveen of Chicago will preside at 
| various sessions. 

Another annual event is the conference of scoutmasters 
leduled for June 25. This year’s meeting is called by Dr. 
inklin D. Elmer of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., chief scoutmaster 
the Baptist camps of the Boy Scouts, and will be entirely 
ler his direction. 


The New Missionaries 


HIS year the unit of missionaries to be sent out by the 
Foreign Mission Society will be made up of thirty- 
ee men and women, who will represent sixteen different 
tes in the Union and many educational institutions of this 
ntry. The appointees will be delegates and speakers at 
annual meeting of the convention in Buffalo, and will out- 
», in brief but inspiriting addresses, their chief reasons for 
unteering for work in the far places of the world. Their 
sion is scheduled for Monday, June 28. 

|The majority of the colleges, academies, and theological 
titutes where the missionaries acquired their education, 
_ Of Baptist origin. Among them are included: Colby 
idemy, Boston University, Farmville Normal School, West- 
apton College, Massachusetts Agricultural College, George 
‘body School for Teachers, Springfield Y. M. GC. A. College, 
umbia Teachers College, Colgate University, Cornell Uni- 
sity, Denison University, University of Chicago, Doane 
demy, Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Brown Uni- 
sity, Bethel Academy, University of Minnesota, Richmond 
lege, Medical College of Virginia, University of Missouri, 
oraska University, Vassar, University of Illinois, Harvard 
versity, Bates College, Newton Theological Institution, 
€ College, Shurtleff College, University of Pennsylvania, 


bes. Institute of Christian Workers, and McMaster Uni- 
sity. 


| 


; 


Two of the appointees are doctors of medicine; eight of 
them are ministers; five of the young women will be married 
to men appointees before sailing; and there are eight married 
couples in the unit. Three missionaries, in addition to those 
in the unit of thirty-three, have already sailed for Kurnool, 
South India, Jcerhat, Assam, and Waseda, Japan. The list 
includes: Miss Helen L. Baldwin, Verona, N. J.; Miss Flor- 
ence F, Boston, Warrenton, Va.; Stewart S. Clark, Springfield, 
Mass.; Howard N. Cooper, M. D., Springville, N. Y.; Wilford 
W. Cessum, Ningpo, China; Mrs. W. W. Cossum, Harveysburg, 
O.; J. Howard Covell, Athens, Pa.; Rudolf L. Crook, M. D.; 
Henry Walker, M. D., Lahore, Va.; Rev. John William Decker, 
Lahore, Va.; Thomas S. Denham, Woodlandville, Mo.; Mrs. 
T. S. Denham, McCook, Neb.; Rev. Frederick M, Derwacter, 
aanesville, O.; Mrs. F. M. Derwacter, Newport News, Va.; 
Rev. Alvin T. Fishman, Sac City, Iowa; Mrs. A. T. Fishman, 
Faribault, Minn.; Gordon Enoch Gates, Warner, N. H.} > Rev. 
Herbert E. Hinton, Littleton, Mass.; Benjamin M. Johnson, 
Port Richmond, N. Y.; Chester L, Klein, Sandusky, O.; Miss 
Margaret B. Laws, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Robert H. Moorman, 
Braymer, Mo.; Mrs. R. H. Moorman, Chicago, Il].; Homer GC, 
Nycum, Keota, Iowa; Dryden L. Phelps, Fountain, Colo.: Miss 
Vida Post, Sandy Creek, N. Y.; Rev. Louis H. Randle, Litch- 
field, Ill.; Mrs. L. H. Randle, Albany, Ore.: Miss Dorothy Shaw, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Charles G, Smith, Siler Cityj Nz C.%) Rev. 
Chester F. Wood, Woburn, Mass.; Rev. A. Stuart Woodburne, 
Ontario, Can.; Mrs. A, S. Woodburne, Medonta, Can.; Henry 
O. Wyatt, Ino, Va.; Mrs. H. O. Wyatt, Carluke, Scotland; and 
Percy P. W. Ziemann. 


“T Press On” 


AS the Twenty-third Avenue Church of Oakland, Cal., 

reached its goal?” asks its pastor, J. N. Garst. “In the 
last four years the church has given and subscribed $55,000, 
an average of $400 per wage earner, and added about 200 per- 
sons to the membership, one-third of these being by baptism. 
But is this the goal? Paul said, ‘Not that I have already at- 
tained but I press on,’ using whatever there has been 
of value in the past.” Mendelssohn pressed on from his ora- 
torio, ‘Saint Paul,’ to ‘Elijah’ ten years later. Milton, though 
blind and widowed while young, did not stop with his sonnet, 
‘To the Nightingale,’ but proceeded to his great lyric, ‘L’Alle- 
sro,’ and his great epic, ‘Paradise Lost,’ thirty years later, Edi- 
son did not stop with his early invention of stock quotation 
printers and the quadruplex system of telegraphy, but went on 
to the microphone and carbon transmitter, phonograph and 
incandescent light. These masters produced masterpieces, 
stood for a moment in contemplation before them, then pressed 
towards grander accomplishments. So must the church move 
forward with the same willingness, sacrifice and determination 
already manifested to further glorify God and save humanity.” 


The Women’s Hundred Dollar League 


HE Women’s Hundred Dollar League, wherein 25,000 women 

are to pledge themselves to “give or get” $100 each, is an 
outstanding feature of the continuation Interchurch world cam- 
paign for $10,000,000, to be raised by July 15. When, at the 
recent Cleveland Interchurch general committee meeting, Mrs. 
John Nuveen, president of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, suggested the league plan as a feasible method 
whereby the women might raise $2,500,000, it was adopted at 
once by the committee. Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery was 
chosen to direct the campaign and the Interchurch state secre- 
{aries were notified to appoint women state captains, who in 
turn shall appoint women county lieutenants. Within a few 
days nominations were received from twenty states, followed by 
twelve acceptances, together with contributions and pledges 
from four different states. The city of Cleveland sets as its 
goal 500 league members. 
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Through the hundreds of prayer leagues now forming in 
every state, a multitude of women are giving their spiritual sup- 
port to the cause. 
ment and are standing shoulder to shoulder to carry out the 
purpose of the league—to raise $2,500,000. The league mem- 
bers will not work through denominational organizations as 
such, since these are engaged in raising their own denomina- 
tional quotas, but will endeavor to obtain pledges and gifts from 
individuals. 

All checks should be made payable to the treasurer of the 
Interchurch World Movement and mailed, together with all 
other contributions, to Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery at the 
New York City headquarters, 45 West 18th Street, and marked 
For Women’s Hundred Dollar League.” 


Send Your Pastor to Buffalo 


1 VERY chureh should make possible the attendance of its 
EK pastor on the meetings of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
This is necessary for his sake, in order that 
he may receive the information and inspiration which will 
come to him there. And churches know full well that all a 
minister receives is brought back in time to the people whom 
he serves. But it is also necessary in order that the local 
church may have its full voice and influence in the discussions 
which are to take place and in the decisions which are to be 
made. A democratic organization like ours cannot function 
perfectly unless its representative men and women, including 
the pastors of the churches, come together in this annual meet- 


tion at Buffalo. 


ing. Nor should the expense be a charge on the pastor. The 
money should, as a matter of course, come from the church 
treasury. 


In Appreciation of Their Leaders 


HE Baptist representatives who go to Buffalo should take 

with them some understanding of the enormous burden the 
members of the General Board of Promotion have been bearing, 
and a large and sympathetic appreciation of what they have 
been able to do. Some of the brethren believe that mistakes 
have been made by these men and have been noisy in saying 
so. It would have been strange if there were no mistakes. 
But, on the other hand, there have been remarkable positive 
accomplishments for which the denomination ought to thank 
God and those who, under Him, have been responsible for these 
things. The task laid upon Dr. Aitchison and his co-workers 
has been almost more than man could bear. But, believing 
that they were called of God to the task, they have given them- 
selves without stint. How near the breaking point some of 
them have been the future will tell. And they are yet carry- 
ing on. To take towards them any attitude except that of 
cordial appreciation would be more than ungracious. More- 
over, we should all have sense enough to see that, by denomina- 
tional direction and through the activities of these men, we 
now have in the North an organization to which leaders in 
other religious bodies give unstinted praise, and which is to 
be of the utmost service in the future. When men and their 
actions are subject to annual review, we are in no danger of 
developing a hierarchy. When in a sacrificial spirit they do 
magnificent work for us, we should not allow some vague fear 
ef such a hierarchy to keep us from expressing appreciation. 


‘“Deplorable” Criticism 


A MINISTER in the Middle West feels contrained to write 
to THE Baptist as follows on the subject given above. Lack 
of space in The Open Forum, where it belongs, leads us to 
print it here. 

“Just why so many speakers and writers, editors and 
others, should have felt called upon to make so many protests 
and criticisms concerning the Interchurch World Movement at 
this particular time, greatly hindering our work, it is almost 
impossible to see. Four possible reasons appear to me: 1. 
Ignorance of the facts. 2. Spiritual amaurosis or impaired 
vision, failure to see the psychological ill-effect of criticism at 
this time. 3. Blindly thinking that it was the best time to hit 
the Northern Baptist Convention so that our leaders would feel 
it and learn something which might come to them in no other 
way. 4. Because they really wish to break down our work. 

“As an illustration, the editor of one Southern paper in 
its last issue calls the result of the first week of the Northern 
campaign, with its more than $50,000,000 pledged, ‘deplorable 


Women believe in the Interchurch World Move- 


fa 


THE 1 (i'r 
enough.” Is not that belittling and discouraging? What } 
see in this so very ‘deplorable,’ when the first week gi 
20 per cent per capita more than Southern Baptists ha: 
In nearly a whole year of effort is hard to discover. | 
doesn’t think. Pardon the comparison. It makes one 
to mention it. I do not like to write such things. We are 
of what the South did. But a little light may do this 
and lots of others some good. ae 
“By such published notes, other protests, eriticlien! 
cicular letters about the I. W. M., fully 20 per cent « 
churches under my observation have been held back fo 
ing to our cause, and a larger per cent of individuals. 
would that mean from Maine to California? This destr: 
work is most ‘deplorable’ to me. What satisfaction ear} 
possibly find in such a result? JI should think that it : 
fill them with shame and sorrow. 
“T could have said more things against the I. W. M) 
any of them, but this was no time for me or for anybod 
to say them. So far that movement has helped more th; 


GRADUATES OF KEMENDINE WHO ARE NOW STUDENT 

: JUDSON COLLEGE, RANGOON, BURMA | 
has hindered. Later in a constructive way I may have {tf 
thing more to say. We have done splendidly under th 
cumstances; let us do the amazing thing by raising the 
amount. Let every one give and give big; let no one) 
back or refuse. I know a little church which has no se 
at all, not even a Sunday school, and which has only 
members left, yet it has raised almost $1000. A widowi 
her two daughters who do not even own their own home } 
#100 each. Are we not ashamed to haggle and hold backi 
do nothing? Come on. God is looking and souls are peris1 
Don’t stand off and back; get as near the front as you! 
Let us make up for some lost time.” 


Special Convention Rates — 

This notice is received from Mr. Brimson just a: 
go to press. The statement on another page. ai 
Rates and Transportation,’ must be corrected in 
light of this communication—Eptrors. 


A LL delegates and visitors to the Northern Baptist Go 
tion, in order to secure the low rates to the Buffalo 1 
ing, must have an identification certificate before they ‘ 
purchase a ticket at the special reduced rate at their i 
ticket office. 

These certificates may be secured upon application to ) 
state secretary or to Mr. W. G, Brimson, manager of transp| 
tion of the Northern Baptist Convention, at 125 N. Wa 
Ave., Chicago. There is no time for delay. These certifi 
will make it possible to secure one and one-third fare fo: 
where the round trip fare is in excess of one dollar. This 
is applicable to all those attending the convention and 
pendent members of their families. This notice supersedes’ 
previous notice of the certificate plan which has been 1 
drawn. Tickets will be sold from June 19 to June 25. 
arrangement does not apply to New England or to the Pa! 
Coast, rates on which will be given next week. 

Parties who are planning to atténd the Baptist ¥ 
Veople’s Union of America Convention in Toronto, July 
may secure their identification certificates as above. 


: | 
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Editorial 


The Buffalo Convention 


this issue of Tue Barrisr will be found much 
material concerning the convention city and 
yutline of the program. Buffalo is sure to fur- 
, abundant and gracious hospitality, and the at- 
dance will be large. But neither satisfactory 
prtainment nor a “large attendance will insure 
aa convention. The value of the coming 
iting depends upon the spirit which dominates. 
What that spirit will be no one knows; what it 
ht to be everyone knows. In view of what has 
} Pe ed since Denver, the Buffalo convention 
id be a great thanksgiving service. Of course, 
fehronic grumbler will not be without occasion 
fault finding. He can point to the fact that the 
1,000, 000 is not yet raised, and go far toward 
ving that foresight is not as good as hindsight. 
may be able to show that neither plans nor those 
» work them are infallible. 
On the other hand, see what has been done! A 
amount of money has been raised and we are 
‘through with the campaign. A new standard 
viving has been established. Never has the re- 
asibility for property been so clearly recognized 
Northern Baptists as now, nor have we under- 
on such great things for God. If we are disposed 
eel a measure of chagrin because we have fallen 
rt while other denominations reached their 
Is, let us remember that the record for per cap- 
‘giving recently established by Northern Bap- 
s surpasses that of any body of Christians in the 
ted States. Were we to stop with $57,000,000 
‘hich we shall not do—a great advance would 
e heen made for which we should be profoundly 
teful to God. 
The convention should be marked by serious and 
ent consideration of ways and means by which 
nay help to bring in God’s kingdom. The North- 
Baptist Convention was formed to increase the 
lency of Northern Baptists as workers together 
1 God. No matter what else the convention may 
‘to fail here is to fail radically. We have our 
eral societies, state organizations, educational 
‘tutions and special undertakings. To codrdi- 
» all our agencies:and aid in their functioning is 
business as a convention. 
lt is not our business to formulate a creed or 
‘ettle vexed questions of theology. To under- 
> this would be to commit denominational sul- 
f From the beginning Baptists have boasted 
; they have no creed; that the Bible is our only 
of faith and practice and that it is the duty 
privilege of every man to interpret the Bible 
himself. Nothing is more fundamental in Bap 
belief than the right of private judgment. Only 
e Bho have forsaken the ancient Baptist faith 


will think of using the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion for the purpose of determining a theological 
standard to which all shall be compelled to conform. 
Are Baptist churches willing now to replace the 
Bible with a creed? Where shall we find our in- 
fallible interpreters of this inspired volume? 

‘‘Have this mind in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus,’’ American Baptists need to hear and heed 
the injunction which Paul wrote to the Philippian 
Christians. The mind of Christ, as Paul interprets 
iit, is that of sacrificial service. If the men and 
women who come together in Buffalo this month are 
filled with the common purpose to serve Him whose 
name they bear, at whatever cost, then this conven- 
tion will mark a distinet advance in devotion to 
Christ and in ability to help on his cause. 


A Descendant of Columbus Discovers 
New World 


(Os of the notable members of the Italian par 
liaament is Signor Marco Culva, a lineal de- 
seendant of Christopher Columbus. During the 
war, Signor Culva made a discovery which to him 
was as wonderful as that of his great ancestor—the 
discovery of a spiritual world to him unknown. 

Signor Culva is a man of wealth and position in 
Piedmont, where his ancestral home is located; and 
after his election to the parliament he became a man 
of influence in Rome and in the nation. When the 
world war came Culva championed the cause of the 
Allies and used his powerful influence to bring Italy 
to espouse the cause of human freedom with the 
other free nations. He entered the service, received 
a command, won distinction, and, severely wounded, 
was taken to a hospital. It was while suffering im 
the hospital that he made his discovery of a new 
world. 

Although rich and brave and distinguished, Sig 
nor Culva was not a happy man. The beloved wife 
of his youth had proved untrue to him and eloped 
with a French officer. Her treachery embittered 
his whole life, making of him an avowed atheist. 

Next to Signor Culva in the hospital lay a young 
reservist named Fiammeggiante, who had come 
from America to join the colors when Italy entered 
the war; and near them lay a French officer who 
had lost both legs and had been given up to die by 
the surgeons. Culva learned the man’s name and 
recognized him as the seducer of his wife. With 

rage and hate in his heart he determined, as soon 

as he could elude the nurses, to go to the bedside 
of the dying French officer and curse him for the 
wrong he had done. 

Culva told his purpose to young Fiammeggiante, 
who boldly remonstrated with him. ‘Take this lit 
tle hook,’’ he said, handing him a New Testament, 
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‘‘and hatred will die out of your heart, and the for- 
giving spirit of Christ replace it toward this dying 
man.’ 

The young reservist then went himself to the 
bedside of the French officer and talked with him. 
During the last hours of his life this officer told 
him that the woman had died in Paris and showed 
him the death certificate. 

When Fiammeggiante returned to Culva’s bed- 
side he found him absorbed in reading the saewal, 
the miracle already wrought in his soul, and him- 
self clothed and in his right mind sitting at the 
feet of Jesus. When Culva learned that the officer 
and his wife were both dead he still lay and read 
the wonderful words that had brought life to his 
soul. 

Upon Culva’s recovery he joined the Walden- 
sian Church in Rome, of which Signor Marconi, the 
inventor of wireless telegraphy, is also a member. 
He has since married, his wife uniting with the 
same church on the eve of her marriage. 

The winning of this notable Italian statesman 
to Christ is an outcome of the work done among 
Italans in New Britain, Conn. Had the young 
Alberto Fiammeggiante never found Christ in 
America, there would have been no disciple near to 
put the New Testament into Culva’s hands in his 
hour of temptation. One of the best results of 
Christian work done among the foreign born in 
this country is its reflex influence across the sea. 


Baptist Democracy 


HE article by Dr. A. S. Hobart on ‘‘Baptist 

Democracy,’’ appearing in this issue, is timely 
and suggestive. It is not necessary that one should 
agree with all he says in order to appreciate the 
force of his plea for the preservation of our de- 
nominational democracy. 

If by ‘‘democracy’’ we are to understand direct 
Mia of all the people upon all the questions that 
are to be decided, then Dr. Hobart is justified in 
declaring that there is not any such thing. Within 

the past few years we have radically changed our 
form of denominational or ganization, and it is quite 
safe to say that 90 per cent of the members of our 
churehes had nothing to do, directly, with bringing 
that change about. Hach state has its organization 
which meets annually, adopts resolutions, votes 
money, formulates plans for the prosecution of its 
work and legislates generally. But when has the 
attendance at the state convention—in Pennsyl- 

vania, for example—been known to equal 10 Dar 
cent of the Baptist church membership of the state? 

It is always true that the section of the country in 
which the meeting of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion is held gives something of its own color to the 
gathering. 

Does ‘all this prove that our boasted democracy 
is a farce? Not if democracy may coexist with 
representative government. ITs direct action the 
only democratic action? Or is real democracy still 
preserved when a comparatively small number of 
representatives act for and by authority of the 
larger group? 

When the Northern Baptist Convention was 
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THE BAP 
rormed, great care was taken to preserve By 
democracy. The local church was recognized ¢ 
unit of organization and an overwhelming 1: 
ity of the “delegates attending any meeting 9 
convention are from the: churches. In order} 
every church may be represented, no differer, 
made between churches which contribute to or 
nominational missionary enterprises and , 
which do not. Any Baptist church is entitlt 
vepresentation in the meetings of the conver 
It is doubtful if any ecclesiastical bis 


guards the rights of the constituent bodies 
carefully than does the Northern Baptist Coy 
tion. It is customary in similar organization. 
most committees to be appointed by the chair 
the Northern Baptist Convention all important 
mittees are chosen by the states through their: 
resentatives, present at the meeting of the coy 
tion. If there were any disposition to ‘pack 
important committee, it is difficult to say hy 
could be done when each state chooses its r) 
sentative upon that committee. 

In the action at Denver providing for a BP; 
of Promotion, measures were taken to secu 
the states the power to appoint their repre 
iives upon the board and these representa 
constituted a majority. It is true that the state 
through representatives and not by direct pres 
tion of all Baptist church members of a given s) 
The latter method might be more democratie, || 
is seemingly impracticable, | 

Centralization is inevitable if a democracy 
function in worthy achievement. Such centri! 
tion means simply that the many must entrust 
of the planning and the execution of plans tit 
few. It would be foolish to deny that such de; 
tion of power involves the possibility of its ri 
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Hiven so, such abuse of power is short-lived. 
should come to pass that any man or group of 
misuse the power entrusted to them ‘they ma 
climinated quietly and promptly. | 

A word should be said as to the suggestic 
Dr. Hobart’s article that the $100,000,000 tt 
paign was ‘‘handed down”’ to the churches / 
tew leaders. 


When the Survey Committee mac 
report at Denver revealing the great need fr 
mighty advance, it was quite within: the pow 
the representatives present to ignore the facts) 
sented and to refuse to undertake any large t 
What they did do was to add $20,000,000 te 
amount of money suggested by the Survey Con 
tee as our goal for the coming five years. — 
big task was ‘‘handed down’? it was done byt 
unanimous action of the most representative 
that could be secured. 

No form of government, however ideal it 
seem in principle, has ever proved ideal in pra(! 
We cannot expect perfect action from ie 
people. Mistakes in judgment and sometimes WA 
violation of the rights of others enter into all hui 
undertakings. To do ‘our honest best, and to I! 
from our mistakes, to maintain the open mind 
above all to seek nothing so much as to know 
do the will of God, will enable us to maintain é 
tial democracy and also to perform valuable 
nominational service for the kingdom of God. 
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Income or Outgo Tax—Which? 


‘a S sure as death and taxes’’ runs the old 
saying. That anything so sure is bound to 
‘universal interest is shown by the widespread 
city given to a suggestion of the New York 
er, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, in regard to taxation. 
fr. Kahn recognizes, as do all of us, that the 
mt basis of taxation is neither equitable nor 
mt. It bears with repressive force on indus- 
is evaded by many, passed down the line by 
)*s, and is expensive to collect. Mr. Kahn’s rad- 
>roposal is that the tax be shifted from income 
(tgo, from production to purchase. 
ixpenditures of certain minimum annual 
ants would doubtless be exempt. Mr. Kahn 
ests $2500 as a possible minimum, and adds 
‘larger annual expenditures should be subjected 
‘verely progressive taxation. Such taxes could 
ne evaded, as has been the income tax, by the 
‘le expedient of investing in national and state 
's and other non-taxable securities. The man 
lived in great luxury would pay’a tax in pro- 
on, no matter what the source of his income. 
greater his expenditures the greater his en- 
»d contribution to the expense of government. 
he novel idea has many things to commend it; 
its simplicity. Each purchaser of house or lot 
im would simply buy the government stamp 
ssary to complete the legal transfer. A person 
‘ng a $5 purchase would pay for the 5-cent 
Pp to be affixed. For the many and indirect 
'; which now boost prices in the dark, there 
id be this simple tax once paid and done for. 
igain, the tax would be open and subject to pub- 
scrutiny. Hach citizen could and would know 
his government cost him. Economies in gov- 
went would result automatically in lower taxes. 
‘5-eent stamp affixed to all legal transfers pro- 
il too big a revenue, a 4-cent stamp could be 
}ituted, as experience dictated. 
| third advantage that would appeal mightily 
ir bureau-ridden people would be the economy 
llection. No army of investigators, of tabula- 
‘of attorneys to interpret the intricacies of the 
would be required. As each transaction was 
(, the proper stamp would be affixed, with no 
ver red tape necessary than accompanies the 
ig of a special delivery stamp on a letter. Per- 
this very absence of lucrative jobs for an army 
‘lowers is what makes politicians so slow to 
‘° any revenue stamp system. 
ne other advantage appeals with great force, 
ndodgeability of such a system. The purchaser 
fil string of red beads would pay her penny and 
help to pay for her own protection by the best 
mment on earth; the purchaser of a $25,000 
g of pearls (unless the government had decid- 
lat protection of her property demanded a 
‘1 percentage of taxation) would pay $250. 
owner of a Ford and the owner of a Packard 
_ both have the proud consciousness that 
common luxuries had brought not only equal 
ure to the two families, but also a just 
» on their part in the expense of maintaining 
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a nation that could afford a Lincoln Highway. 

Widespread discussion of Mr. Kahn’s plan will 
disclose whether the difficulties and dangers of the 
scheme outweigh its manifest advantages. It is 
certainly worth while to consider with an open mind 
every plan which promises betterment to the pres- 
ent methods of taxation. 

Do you ever think of the large number of people 
who cannot afford to take a religious paper? Some 
of them are aged and infirm as well as poor. It 
was one of this class, writing from a home for in- 
curables, who sent us the following note recently: 
‘“The first and only paper of yours—T'Hr Baptist 
—which I have seen was sent me by mail. I was so 
enthusiastic over the $100,000,000 drive that I sent 
away the copy, and would you kindly send me an- 
other of the same date? I am an invalid and have 
been here over twenty-three years. I gave $1 for 
the New World Movement.’’? Think of what the 
weekly visit of Tar Baprist would mean to her! A 
Baptist minister in the prime of life is fighting 
tuberculosis in a sanitarium. He writes us that he 
has not seen a copy of THe Baptist, but proposes 
to subscribe as soon as he is able to take up his 
work again. These are only samples of hundreds 
cf similar cases. We make no plea, but feel sure 
that many of our readers would be glad to pay for 
one or more copies of THe Baptist in addition to 
their own in order that some of their needy fellow 
Christians may have the weekly visit of a denomi- 
national paper. In sending your gifts for this ob- 
ject, kindly designate as for the Fellowship Fund. 

* * * 

It is an interesting discovery that there are prac- 
tically no ‘‘friendly citizens’? apart from the 
churches. We have been told for years of people 
who were reported to love God, but who hated de- 
nominationalism. Now it appears that if there are 
any of that sort they are tightwads. The men and 
women who have money to give and the spirit to 
give it are either in one of the religious bodies of 
the country or prefer to give their money through 
one of these. We should henceforth be spared talk 
of these wonderfully Christian ‘friendly citizens’’ 
who are not friendly to the churches. Mostly they 
do not exist. 

Baptists have from the beginning been known 
for their loyalty to certain great fundamental 
principles. Churches, and sometimes groups of 
churches, have at times made detailed articles of 
faith for themselves, always asserting, however, 
that the Bible is the sole rule of faith and practice 
and that the believer should read for himself. Are 
we likely at this late day to abandon this practice in 
favor of elaborate articles of faith to which sub 
mission will be demanded? Where are the brethren 
who used to be so much concerned about a ‘‘tend 
ency towards Rome?’’ 

If you are going to Buffalo, be sure to read the 
item, ‘‘Special Convention Rates,’’ on page 654. 
All previous announcements are cancelled by it. 
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UFFALO, the Queen City of the Lakes, is a city of 
commerce, and even though water navigation on the 
Great Lakes is closed four months each winter, the 
tonnage handled during eight months of activity makes 
this city one of the world’s greatest ports. This is a natural 
result of her location at the eastern terminus of the Great 
Lakes and the development of canal and railroad facilities to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Our own Western States and the Canadian Northwest send 
a big percentage of their wonderful grain crops to Buffalo, the 
grand total for 1915 being 258,404,083 bushels, not including 
8,429,126 barrels of flour shipped from western mills. With 
a daily milling capacity of 30,000 barrels, second only to Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo will absorb a portion of the 166,670,198 bushels 
of wheat, but the elevators, standing like giant sentinels along 
the water front, are filled to capacity until the railroads can 
move the great stores of grain to the Hast. In addition, many 
of the fleet of 100 big lake carriers, moored inside the break- 
wall, still hold the last cargo they brought down the lakes, 
to be unloaded when the pressure of the elevators is relieved. 

Ore and pig iron are another big item in Buffalo’s com- 
merce, receipts for 1918 amounting to 8,710,061 tons. Miscel- 
laneous items for a recent year include: Feed, 2,738,455 sacks; 
lumber, 85,884,000 feet; stone flux, 533,996 tons; shingles, 
737,107,000; merchandise, 289,230 tons; pig iron, 44,528 tons; 
copper, 116,221 tons. 

Buffalo’s most rapid strides in industrial activity have 
been during the opening years of the twentieth century, and 
particularly in the five-year period from 1910 to 1915. In 
i900 Buffalo had 1478 industries capitalized at $96,000,000, with 
an annual pay roll of $19,000,000 and products valued at 
$106,000,000. In the five-year period ending in 1905 there was 
an increase of sixty industries and $41,000,000 in capitalization. 

In the next five years, 215 industries were added and the 
total capitalization increased to $193,000,000. From 1911 to 
1915, both inclusive, Buffalo’s industries increased 440 in num- 
ber, with a total capital of $250,000,000, a pay roll of $55,000,000, 
and products valued at $291,000,000. 

In the five years ending in 1915, buildings erected in 
Buffalo cost $58,017,000—an average of $11,614,000 per year. In 
ihe five years preceding 1911, the average per year was $8,- 
596,000. Material verification of these figures will be evident 
fo every visitor who sees the splendid new public buildings 
erected during the last decade by the city, including five 
magnificent and splendidly equipped high schools, new banks 
and commercial buildings, and many new manufacturing 
plants. Industrial development in Buffalo in one year for five 
projects alone, building operations totaling $13,000,000, is di- 
vided as follows: Buffalo General Electric Company, $2,000,000; 
Donner Steel Company, $3,500,000; Semet Solvay Company, $2,- 
000,000; Wickwire Steel Company, $2,000,000; Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Corporation, $4,000,000. The Dunlop America, 
Ltd., manufacturers of tires, is beginning work on a $25,000,000 
blant on the River Road. 
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Buffalo: 
The Queen City > 
of the Lakes 


By THE SECRETARY OF THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE \ 


} 
{ 
In 1900 Buffalo had 58,000 pupils attending, the pul 
schools; in 1915 there were 65,600, and in 1919 there 1, 
75,000, with 30,600 more in private schools. 
Another indication of the wonderful increase in Buff) 
business activities is found in the clearances in the Bu) 
banks, which in a recent five-year period total $4,122,726,6+ 
an average of $822,545,333 per year. In the preceding | 
years these clearings averaged $282,209,716 less per year. 
total deposits in Buffalo in the five years ending 1919 11 
$1,451,651,928, or an average of $290,330,345 per year, as age! 
$954,206,392 in the preceding five years, or an average 
$190,841,278 per year. In other words, the average age! 
crease in deposits in the past five years has been $99,489} 
Postoffice receipts afford another interesting com 
In 1900 the receipts of the Buffalo postoffice were $807,00(i 
1910 they were $1,859,000, and in 1917 they were on 


In the five years ending 1917 the total was $11,612,500, o: 
average of $2,322,500 per year. 
1915, an average of 191,000,000 pieces of first-class mail 11 
handled each year, compared with an annual average of 
000,000 pieces in the preceding five years, This makes an ave 
annual increase of approximately 30,000,000. In all 
classes of mail in the past five years there has been an ave 
annual gain of 8,000,000 pieces. ; ; 
More than 100 important annual meetings are to be : 
in Buffalo this year. This. city’s convenient location, unexcre 
facilities and attractions have made it one of the great 
vention cities of the United States. Buffalo is accessibl’ 
more than half the people of the United States and Carll 
in twelve hours or less. For this travelthere are available 
fastest and best equipped trains of the great trunk lines) 
less than seventeen railway systems entering the city, } 
in summer the added facilities of ten steamship lines, we 
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HISTORICAL BUILDING 
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many thousands of convention visitors and tourists to 
9. Because of this ease of access it is a common experi- 
yf national associations meeting in Buffalo to find their 
attendance at their annual meetings greatly increased. 
, summer Buffalo is a paradise for the automobilist. 
'o leads in asphalt paved streets, and in addition there 
any miles of beautifully macadamized parkways, connect- 
splendid system of public parks. In Delaware Park, the 
t of the city’s recreation grounds, are located the Albright 
allery, one of the finest examples of Grecian architecture 
erica, the white marble building of the Historical So- 
a z00, a casino, greenhouses and other buildings, Pro- 


| 
is made in Buffalo’s parks for the lovers of outdoor 


., including baseball, golf, lawn tennis and lawn bowling. 
are intended for the use of all the people, and ‘‘Keep 
ie Grass” signs are noi used. 

t the Front is a splendid view of lake and river and in 
istance are suggestions of Buffalo’s greatness as a com- 
al and manufacturing city. Many children find delight 
> wading pool at Humboldt Park. An unsurpassed collec- 
of rare plants and flowers is 
din the great botanical garden 
‘uth Park. In each of the larger 
there is a band pavilion and 
daily concerts are given by the 
band. 

ny millions of dollars have been 
by New York state in the im- 
ment of highways, and Erie 
ty, in which Buffalo is located, 
.odperated and contributed liber- 
‘or the creation of good roads in 
section, with the result that brick 
-macadam roadways radiate in 
lirections far into the country 
0 the east across the state. One 
yese improved roadways connects 
lo with Niagara Falls, practically 
ourb of this city and an objective 
i for thousands of tourists who 
; tire of witnessing the majesty 
zrandeur of the cataracts and the 
jerful gorge and rapids below. 
ara Falls also is accessible from 
ilo by train or trolley, with fre- 
i and rapid service. 

lile advancing their material] in- 
‘ts, the people of Buffalo and the 
‘officials always have considered 
social needs of the community, 
(this city always has been among 
‘eaders in this service. The first 
-aized charity work in America was 
in by the Buffalo Charity Organiza- 
} Society, which still exists. Buffalo 

amply provided with public and 

lite hospitals, and in the past few years has cooperated 
ie war against the white plague. The city has built and 
1tains at Perrysburg, in the hills to the southwest of the 
/a splendid hospital for the treatment and care of both 
ss and children suffering from incipient tuberculosis. Con- 
s have been let for a million-dollar addition to a splendid 
city hospital for those in advanced stages of this scourge. 
izether there are 100 agencies and institutions in Buffalo 
the care, treatment and maintenance of the unfortunate 
Misguided. These matters have received the careful at- 
on of the Chamber of Commerce, and through the ac- 
ies of its Charities Bureau fake solicitors have been prac- 
ly driven out of town and much waste prevented. 

With her growing iron and steel industries and hundreds 
ther stable and established manufacturing plants, Buffalo 
ds steady and renumerative employment to a great army 
Orkingmen and at the same time every facility for a most 
ortable living. It is not a city of tenements, the few 
ng being vigorously regulated, and many hundreds of 
city’s workingmen are comfortably housed in their own 
ges, with an abundance of air and light and usually a 
‘and garden. A-comparison between Buffalo and Detroit 
id on retail prices paid for seventeen different commodities, 
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considered by the national government as standard purchases 


in the workingman’s family, shows that on thirteen of the 
items Buffalo is lower than Detroit by approximately 1.1 cents, 


and Buffalo is higher on only four items by approximately the 
same 


average. Buffalo is the natural market of a great and 
fertile agricultural region, and the necessities of life are always 


available at moderate prices. 


Since the beginning of the present century the system of 
instruction in the public schools of this city has been extended 
to include training in arts and crafts, so that the children are 
no longer taught to become clerks or bookkeepers, but if they 
wish they have the opportunity of learning the fundamental 
principles of a number of valuable trades. Nor have the girls 
been overlooked in this improved training, and they are taught 
cooking, sewing and domestic science. 

Because we believe they are equal to the best in the world 
in appointments and service, Buffalo boasts of her hotels. They 
are conducted on both the European and the American plan, 
and visitors have a wide choice of rooms and location, and com- 
fort at little cost and luxury at modest prices. Rates for rooms 
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are fixed and never are increased because of the presence of 
a convention in this city. Western New York is famous for the 
fertility of her fields, and her farms, gardens and orchards 
supply our hotels with the best of their products for the table. 

Aside from all her material advantages, natural and ac- 
quired, Buffalo regards as her greatest asset the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of her citizens, who are notably liberal in their 
views of public policy. This spirit is demonstrated in the grow- 
ing membership of the Chamber of Commerce, embracing the 
leading manufacturing, business and professional men of the 
city—alert on every question of public importance and efficient 
in advancing everything which means improvement to the city. 

Visitors whose itineraries do not permit long lake trips 
have the opportunity at Buffalo of making short water journeys 
up to fifty miles in length. As many of the annual visitors to 
Buffalo live inland, these water trips are popular. On the north 
shore of Lake Erie, in Canada, are typical beach resorts of the 
best kind, which are reached from Buffalo by regular scheduled 
trips of some of the largest excursion steamers on the Great 
Lakes. The excursion season extends from May to September, 
and the charges are nominal. Other boat trips can be made 
cown Niagara River around Grand Island, which is the largest 
body of water-locked land in fresh waters in the United States. 
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AMERICAN FALLS FROM BELOW 
IAGARA FALLS is proof on earth of the existence of 


a God in heaven. It is physical exemplification of his 

spiritual omnipotence. It makes God _ tangible. I 

have seen the rulers of nations bow in humility under 
the spell of the cataract. 

I have seen men of state engaged in untangling an inter- 
national problem pause to absorb strength from Niagara. 

I have seen a great evangelist pray in subjection under its 
influence. 

Niagara Falls will preach a sermon to the delegates and 
visitors to the thirteenth annual convention in Buffalo that 
will bring God to them—all doubt erased. 

I have an intimate acquaintance with Niagara Falls. For 
three months during the Mexican Mediation Conference I 
gained daily inspiration from this illimitable volume of water 
—15,000,006 cubie feet per minute—pouring over the brinks of 
both the American and the Horseshoe Falls. 

One afternoon I stood by as Ambassador Naon of Brazil 
drank deep from the grandeur of God’s handiwork. 

“Perhaps you Americans can find expression in your lan- 
guage to express properly the wonder of this,’ he suggested 
to a group of newspaper correspondents of which I was a mem- 
ber. “It is beyond me.” 

And another time I peered down into that yawning gorge 
with Billy Sunday, whose descriptive powers are rarely re- 
strained. 

For minutes he looked, 

“Gee—if 
said. 

Niagara Falls, in my humble opinion, 
giving even a mild demonstration of God’s 
power than any other work of nature. 

Merely to gaze superficially at Niagara Falls causes sub- 
conscious thought of the Creator. It is impossible to conceive 
of anything greater than Niagara Falls—except God. 

Niagara Falls chastens troubled spirits. Niagara Falls 
makes men—their turmoil, their jealousies, their all—seem 
petty. 

Nature is of God. Religion is of God. Religion, a great 
theologian has said, is love of God expressed in_ service. 
Niagara Falls is a supreme expression of service. It does not 
merely rush on to awe, to delight the eye: it iffariinates the 


Then he removed his-hat. 
I could preach a sermon like that,’ was all he 


comes nearer to 
all-encompassing 
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RAPIDS ABOVE THE FALLS 


Niagara Falls and Its 
Message to Man's Spint 


By RAY MAYER 


Of the Publicity Department of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 


eyes of great cities; it energizes industry; it goes on inca 
producing, creating. 5 

Abundant opportunity will be given convention visitors\ 
learn the lesson of Niagara. 

At Buffalo the Niagara River has its source and fc: 
northward from Lake Erie—impressive for its width, depth « 
silent resistless current, as well as for ihe beauty of the co) 
iry through which it flows, the United States on the one s 
and Canada on the other. 

Twenty miles from Buffalo the current of Niagara Ri) 
quickens, in the upper reaches of the rapids, and the wat’ 
of the Great Lakes go rushing and plunging to the brink) 
the falls, to tumble 162 feet into the marvelous gorge bel 
From there they dash, roar and seethe through the lower raps 
to the quiet of the river beyond Lewiston, whence they fin 
into Lake Ontario on the way to the sea. , 

This demonstration of the forces of nature must be su 
to obtain adequate appreciation. The visitor to the conv) 
tion at Buffalo has only to step aboard a train or trolley i 
at any time and be whisked away to the world-famous wont: 
land of falls, whirlpool and gorge. 

Beautiful natural parks are maintained on both | 
the falls by the state of New York and by the Canadian govel 
ment. Trolley cars carry tourists across the upper steel a 
bridge into Victoria Park, down the river on the brink of gr/ 
cliffs, across again at Lewiston on the river level, and il 
back through the gorge to the American side—a ride unrivald 
{n all the world. 

Observation cars carry the tourist to the American ) 
proach of the great steel arch bridge, spanning the i 
River a few hundred feet below the. falls, and over this » 
markable structure to Canada. As the car moves slowly 0’! 
the bridge, one of the grandest and most perfect views of 
falls is unfolded, and in its course for nearly one mile up * 
river on the Canadian side this magnificent view of the Ami 
can and the Horseshoe Falls is ever present to the eye, alwis 
from a new point of vantage, until the car reaches Table Rox 
almost at the brink of the Horseshoe Falls. From this ‘po! 
may also be seen the Canadian rapids, above the falls, and § 
wild plunging waters in the mad rush before leaping into ‘¢ 
chasm. ; 
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The All-Friendly City 


By GEORGE E. DORLAND 


Chairman of the Buffalo Entertainment Committee 


UFFALO is recognized far and wide as the super- 
friendly city. This isn’t a wild statement. Traveling 
men who journey from city to city will readily admit 
it. And we will prove it to you when you come here 
‘June. 
‘The brotherhood of man isn’t a minus quantity in this, 
| Queen City of the Lakes. Buffalo has been so long enter- 
.ing the greatest organizations in the world that it has 
‘med not only how to be friendly, but why to be friendly. 


Buffalo is a convention city, more 


generous and has produced leaders who are opening a wide 
vista that promises for extension, progression, spiritual pros- 
perity. 

In the past the Baptist denomination has done her part in 
contributing to the success of Buffalo. But that will be of 
larger measure, for the fruits of the activities of the Buffalo 
Baptist Union and the men and women behind it are being 
felt. Rev. E. Herbert Dutton, secretary of the union, foresees 
wonderful things for the Baptists in Buffalo. And you as 

strangers will perhaps see it too. Since 
Dr. Dutton came to the union there has 


In 100 such gatherings being held 
in year. The proximity of Niagara 
iIls—only about twenty miles away— 
somewhat of a magnet. 


| But the friendly spirit of Buffalo’s 
idents, her vast, indescribably beauti- 

parks, miles of smooth asphalted 
‘ets, fringe of blue lake, canopies of 
‘4s everywhere, make Buffalo worth 
ng in, 


When the Indians burned Buffalo 
erations ago, the same hardy, friendly 
up of early settlers, satisfied with the 
_utiful spot and its possibilities, reared 
inew Buffalo. Deep-rooted was the 
rit of friendliness. It has remained, 
|. you shall take cognizance of it in 
1e. 


First, you should come to Buffalo 
vause the issues of the denomination 
+ outstanding enough to demand it; 
4d, secondly, you should come because 
ffalo is rich in historical association, 
amndant in natural beauties, and _ be- 
‘sé a marvel of nature, Niagara Falls, 
mbles at her very door. Buffalo is an 
2pt at entertaining. The Baptist de- 
mination in the city will have its 


been a steady advance. It is daily be- 
ing reflected more vividiy. Work is be- 
ing strengthened in the fertile fields of 
those foreign men and women who labor 
in our many manufacturing plants. New 
Hebrew work. .is being developed by the 
union missionary. In fact, no field is 
left untilled. 

The churches are showing a new 
spirit. There has been a decided unifica- 
tion of spirit in the past year that be- 
tokens a new era for the Baptist denom- 
ination in Buffalo. The new spirit shall 
survive. Proof comes from that which 
is being accomplished now. I have sur- 
veyed Buffalo Baptist activities for years. 
There is a new day showing on the hori- 
zon. The impossible is being made pos- 
sible. 

Buffalo will reveal to you her best. 
The climate during summer is_ idea} 
Lake Hrie’s breezes keeping the temper/ 
ture just right. 

The Great Lakes steamer facilj* 
will help to make Buffalo of easy a ie 
to convention delegates. Seven /* x! 
ship lake lines sail regularly 
from Buffalo. 

To set forth all the claims / 


fan 


Buffalo 
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‘chstrings ready for you. OB: Ene DUTTO would be but to sound like 3 petri 

The Baptists have had a hard row Associate Chairman of the General Com- We will let you boast of 9 “d irabties 
y * e y © ad & 

hoe in Buffalo. But God has been Mldteey OPAL TAaBeMents and hospitality. You will/ PORE, 
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Niagara Falls and Its Message 


(Continued from page 660) 


Two miles distant from the falls, the car turns and the 
placid waters of the lower river become turbulent, until the 
wonderful Whirlpool Rapids is reached. Continuing along the 
high bank, a splendid view of the Whiripool is obtained. Here 
is located the newly constructed aerial cableway across the 
Whirlpool. The quaint villages of Queenstown and Lewiston 
loom into sight. At Queenstown Heights the visitor may see 
ihe great monument, 185 feet high, erected to the memory of 
the famous British general, Sir Isaac Brock, who fell in battle 
on these heights in the war of 1812. Then the car goes on to 
Lewiston. A short time after leaving Lewiston the Devil’s Hole 
is reached. The spot, prominent in annals of Niagara frontier 
history, is where a British caravan of soldiers was ambushed 
and massacred by the Indians in 1763, the entire company being 
driven over the cliffs to death on the rocks below. 


The Baptists in Buffalo 


Tee are twenty-seven Baptist churches in Buffalo, the 
First reaching back to 1822, the youngest, the South Side 
Church, credited to the present year. The total includes the 
First Italian, First Polish, First Hungarian, Second Italian, 
indicating the development of the work among the foreign- 
speaking population. 

The leading church in membership is Delaware Avenue, 
where Rev. Arthur H. Gordon is successor of Dr, Case and 
betore him Dr. Gifford. The present membership is 958. Other 
churches are as follows: lafayette Avenue, 576, Rev. J. S. 
Hbersole, pastor; Emanuel, 466, Rev. Frank Stanton, pastor; 
Prospect Avenue, 409, Rev. John T. Cowan, pastor; First, 395, 
Rev, Samuel Russell, pastor; Maple Street, 356, Rev. R. B. 
Deer, pastor; Parkside, 299, Rev. Geo. A. Briggs, pastor; Caze- 
novia Park, 276, Rev. I. S. Kneeland, pastor; Michigan Avenue, 
273, Rev. J. Edward Nash, pastor; Spruce Street, 251, Rev. R. 
A. Schmidt, pastor; Glenwood Avenue, 235, Rev. A. W. Bourne, 
pastor; Shiloh First, 224, Rev. E. J. Echols, pastor; Bethel 
German, 186, Rev. Otto Koenig, pastor; Hedstrom Memorial, 
179, Rev. Geo. B. Riegle, pastor; Delavan Avenue, 178, Rev. 
Owen Rutledge, pastor; South Side, 176, Rev. B. J. Davies, pas- 
tor; Hudson Street, 165, Rev. Harry S. Palmeter, pastor; Hunt 
Avenue, 147, Rev. E. M. Wadsworth, pastor; High Street, 135, 
Rev. Ernest Wiesle, pastor; Cedar Street, 115, Rev. Frank 
Whelpley, pastor; Fillmore Avenue, 96, Rev. J. W. Parsons, 
pastor. The Italian pastors are Revs. G. B. Castellini and Geo. 


ROM Porto Rico comes this word: “At our annual 

gathering it was voted to contribute $1 per member 

each year for a period of four years, which would 
make a total of between $8000 and $9000. We are, however, 
now making a campaign with a view of increasing ' this 
amount through definite personal subscriptions.” 

This comes from a state promotion director: “We re- 
ceived notice yesterday of a cash contribution of $437 from 

‘little defunct church which has not had a service for three 
yrars.” It is not possible for a church with so much renewed 
lil, to remain closed through the next four years: Tf it 
doe not have a minister, the minute men and minute women 
will see that the doors of that church are open and. the 
childin gathered in for a Sunday school at least. 

Dil you ever know of the failure of a church that was 
giving t missions? This campaign has been worth while 
fo many churches in giving them a new inspiration. and a 
new lease ‘a life and a new opportunity of service. “What 


we give We weep, and what we keep we lose.” 


G. Chiera; Rev. Joseph Anthony is the Polish pastor, and Fy 


Joseph Botka the Hungarian. 


The Buffalo Association ineludes twenty-one churches ; 
the surrounding neighborhood. The following totals repre), 
Number of churches, forty- eight, Is 
tors, forty-two, membership in 1919, 9,054; 


the entire Association: 


property, $1,114,900; 


$8,155; 


PAE 


B AE 


value of chu} 
raised for current expenses and imprg 
ments, $118,983; total benevolences, $38,537; f 
sions, $10,848; home missions, 


for foreign rs 
city missions, 


Ps 


ert 


$6, a 


state missions, $1,953; Publication Society, $1,063; Minist* 


and Missionaries Benefit Board, $1,107.—Missions. 


GORGE OF THE NIAGARA RIVER 


Notes about the $100,000,000 Campaign 


Pledged to Date $57,154,351.68 


BY Js Y. AITCHISON 


The states have reported pledges to date as follows: 


AT 1ZOTV Asano rene $ 215,105.00 
Calif., Northern 655,000.00 
Calif., Southern 1,785,390.00 
Colorado 7%.4).. 509,478.00 
Connecticut 1,032,366.00 
Delaware ...... 46,000.00 
Dist. o@Colee- 132,000.00 
Tahores 7 eka 167,742.00 
Tinos eee 2,330,000.00 
Bin dia mature pes ue 1,603,000.00 
LOWay <3 .cgtaer a oh 1,160,000.00 
Kansas. Ae .asiee a 1,000,525.00 
PVIAINIG She ie, spose 651,000.00 
_ Massachusetts 4,022,939.00 
NI ChIiZaN ne eee 2,000,000.00 
Minnesota ..... 834,294.26 
Missouri’... 565,000.00 
Montana tease 125,000.00 
Nebraska ...... 575,000.00 
Nevada 2. A14)3 30,000.00 
New Hampshire 492,000.00 


New Jersey.. 
N. York upper 
N. York—City.. 
North Dakota.. 
OHIO“ Face ee 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... 
South Dakota.. 
Utah 
Vermont 
Wash., Eastern. 
Wash., Western. 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming, see 
Individual gifts, 
other sources 
and mission 
fields 


Total =, ee $57,154,961: 
¥ 


2,717,706. 
* soul 


478,400 
387,500. 
398,710. 
1,019,145. 


13,009,000. 


2 
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[he Convention Program 


ong the features of the program for 
| Buffalo meetings in its present form, 
+h is still incomplete, are: 


ednesday, June 23: The report of 
president, Mr. D. C. Shull. An _ ad- 
s, “The Supremacy of Christ,” Rev. 
jallace Petty. An address, “The Bap- 
¢ Principle in a Time of Reconstruc- 
(.” Prof. John R. Brown. A presenta- 
( of the domestic survey of the Inter- 
Re World Movement, Rev. S. Earl 
lor. 

hursday, June 24: The foreign mis- 
| survey of the Interchurch World 
fement, Rev, S. Earl Taylor. 

\riday, June 25: Group conferences 
leaders as follows: The efficiency of 


Mr, G. W. Coleman. Religious 
(cation, Rev, F. F. Peterson and Rev. 
\B. Chalmers. World Wide Guild con- 
ence, Miss Alma Noble. Work with 
's, Prof. Allan WHoben. Children’s 
irld Crusade, Miss Mary Noble. City 
ions, Rev. C, H. Sears. The rural 
‘ch, Rev. W. H. Thompson. Foreign 
sion conference on life work, Rev. P. 
Lerrigo. An address, ‘“Americaniz- 
mericans,’” Prof. A. E, Jenks. An 
s, “The Education of the American 
” Rey. Wallace Buttrick. 
irday, June 26: An address, ‘‘Per- 
| Evangelism,” Pres. C. E. Goodell. 
mday, June 27: The convention ser- 
Rey. EH. A, Hanley. Addresses at 
afternoon ‘meeting: Mrs. Lucy W. 
body, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo and Pres. 
|, Evans, Addresses at the evening 
sion : “Social Rights and Baptist His- 
iy,” Rev, A. K. deBlois, and ‘Baptists 
1 Civil Liberty,” Pres. J. G. Schurman. 
fonday, June 28: Address, “America’s 
3wer to the Bolshevik Challenge,” Mr. 
‘ymond Robins. Address, “‘Hconomic 
sonstruction Through Christianity,” 
y. Sam Higginbotham of India. 
eeeeeey, June 29: Addresses and con- 
ences on “The Functioning of the Local 
larch”: 1. In organization for service, 
iv. A. W. Beaven. 2. In evangelism, 
iv. A. C. Archibald. 3. In religious edu- 
‘ion, Rev. J. M. Stifler. 4. In steward- 
-p, Rev. H. C. Applegarth. 5. In com- 
nity life, Prof. Allan Hoben. An ad- 
oss at the evening session, Prof. E, Y. 
' ins. 
nm addition to the above, there will be 
‘ich time given to the Board of Promo- 


'n for the presentation and discussion ~ 


| the various departments and phases 
its work; also periods of considerable 
'gth given to each of the codperating 
vieties and to the Board of Education 
d the Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 


Board; also sufficient time for the re- 


fs of all the committees which are: 


teduled to present their reports at this 
eting by direction of the Denver con- 
‘ition. There will be six devotional 
viods of a half hour each, led by Rev. 
M. Poteat, Rev. W. H. Geistweit and 
iY. A. H. Gordon. 
One great feature of the meetings will 
\aeeeterial address on each evening 
m Friday to Tuesday inclusive, con- 
uing and supplementing the presenta- 
he of the domestic and foreign survey 
_ the Interchurch World Movement. 
is significant series of addresses will 
Siven by Rey. Sumner R. Vinton, on 


the theme, “Baptist Achievement and Op- 
portunities.” The series is being espe- 
cially prepared with reference not only 
to its convention use, but as furnishing 
material for later use in the churches. 


Tentative Women’s Program 


Lafayette Hotel—Women’s Headquarters 
June 16: Meeting of the board of the 


Woman’s Foreign Mission Society—na- 
tional. Mrs. W. B. Montgomery will pre- 
side. 


June 18: Meeting of the board of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society—na- 
tional. Mrs. John Nuveen will preside. 

June 21, eight p. m.: Annual meet- 
ing of the New York District of the 
Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission so- 
cieties—at the Prospect Avenue Church. 

June 22, ten a. m.: Preliminary meet- 
ings of the Woman’s Home ‘Mission So- 
ciety—national. Two p.:m.: Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society—national. 7:45 
p. m.: National World Wide Guild. 

June 26: Woman’s annual banquet, at 
Hotel Statler. The two national presi- 
dents’ will speak. Miss Alma Noble is 
to be toastmistress. ° 

Mrs. Wm. A. Perrin of Hamburg has 
charge of music at all of the women’s 
meetings. 

Miss Alma Noble’s Sunday-school class 


has charge of the rest rooms and hos- 


pital at the Auditorium. 


Railroad Rates and Transpor- 
tation 
EDUCED rates have been granted by 
the railroads in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention territory of fare and one- 
third on the certificate plan, subject to 
the rules and regulations under this 
plan, namely, that full one-way normal 
fare will be paid on going trip, but that 
upon presentation of certificate, properly 
signed and validated by the officer at the 
convention, ticket for return will be sold 
at one-third fare over the same route 
traveled on going trip. 
Tickets will be sold under these con- 
ditions June 19 to 25 inclusive, with re- 
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DELAWARE AVENUE CHURCH, BUF- 
FALO, NEW YORK 
Rev. A. H. Gordon, Pastor 
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Relating to the Buffalo Meeting 


turn limit July 38, 1920. To secure re- 
duced. rates delegates should confer with 
their local ticket agent and _ present 
proper credentials showing they are au- 
thorized delegates, and in purchasing a 
ticket at one-way normal fare they 
should secure (this is important) a 
standard railroad certificate showing the 
amount paid, the form numbe7, number 
ot ticket, point from and to, also name 
of railroad, route traveled and junction 
points, and this should be signed with 
ink, by the purchaser in the presence 
of the selling agent. If the agent does 
not have a standard certificate, get a 
signed receipt for the amount paid and 
have same information shown thereon, 

The certificate is to be presented to the 
endorsing officer at the place of meeting 
immediately upon arrival. During the 
last days of the convention these cer- 
tificates will be properly endorsed by the 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee and the special agent of the railroads 
and returned to owner after being prop- 
erly validated, and these certificates 
when presented to the ticket agent, will 
secure for the holders a ticket for the 
return journey, over the same route, at 
one-third the regular one-way normal 
fare. Said return ticket will have the 
word “convention” written or ‘stamped 
across the face of contract. 

Identification: The reduced fare for 
return journey will not apply unless 
holder of certificate is properly identified, 
as provided for by the certificate. 

Transit Limits and Stopovers: Return 
tickets will be subject to the same tran- 
sit limits and stopover regulations as ap- 
ply on regular one-way tickets. 

Refund Claims: No refund of fare will 
be made because of failure to obtain 
proper certificates. 

Transportation Excluded: No. certifi- 
cate issued on a child’s half-fare ticket 
or a clergy, charity or employes’ ticket, 
or any other form of transportation sold 
at less than the normal one-way adult 
fare, will be honored for the reduced fare 
ticket. 

Passenger fares from principal com- 
mon points within the territory of the 
convention are given below. The rate in 
each case is the one-way normal fare 
and includes war tax, These rates are 
approximately correct, but not guaran- 
teed. Your local agent will be glad to 
give you exact information as to one- 
way fare, time of trains and Pullman 
rates and accommodations. On account 
of shortage in equipment it is advisable 


to make Pullman reservations several 
days in advance. 
TO BUFFALO FROM: 

INT a iopal, CONUS) 5h 3 cake Ca eee $6.87 
TA TLON CO Wile 2 Dementia ste le Se se eltene ar 11.50 
PATE AG CVT VET GU SMSUR 6 ccs lines co aire countie ose 10.24 
ATID UE Tee Ne Verewernng ee eres cle es fat o'e.s 4.19 
Bal CiMOTew Vid Memes ct tlre et ees © 12.48 
Bethlaliemine Pawmeaeia ts see eee ss 11.63 
BiInenanttOnmeNee fer tec cee male es 6.60 
BOSC MRL AONE meet e ty sie che ee SN 76.12 
Buttes VO misme es pee to oAhee ciate ste 64.12 
CHOVENTGHEN VOM es ees serene. Fats 48.25 
@IGVGlLATIG Ss O MLO mereieet ate oles css es, = 5.90 
COLOTAAUESDrINGS a COLOUR MIA Te: 49.38 
DAV LOR MONO meres cts tee Macek h. CE 11.94 
DGRV. Gre COl OMe ntceats cis een eh. 5 49.3 
Des@iMoines Towa: .cIAas . aaa. 28.14 
DubUugueyelowarer orate teee. . Hees. 22.68 
EmporniawkKansis . eee gee. es 33.62 
Byansvillendnd. diss): 0. 41 ees 20161 
Harttord, "Cons, «cs. «ost eee ee 13.80 
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Helena,” Monte. aux. ce se ess as Faas 64.12 
Indianapolis, sings .’...).ce0 se ane 15.10 
Los “Angeles. Cal. S.1cn tees e.teee 87.05 
Lovisvilless Ky.) o.40 eee ee eect eee 17.60 
Milwallicee < Wisi rea cee ee 19.62 
Montpellier.) -V tht om-akoien Ge ee 17.04 
N@W? VOlK CLtviaten eminence e 12.83 
Onmials NGOs Cees ee ae ae 33.18 
Peoria ci irs cee kh oie art tet ie 19.97 
Philadelphia. Fa aes ter eee ee 11,99 
PROCHIx = ATIZ a ee ie 81.80 
POEs vOLCa ms: anne ae reean aee 85.86 

JT OBE WIG es hea ee ter cea Wate a rch os 
Soe LOUIS LO crein G > peat eg an rr ee eh ch 
Ste) Pay ELEN ts oocek eae sive tae ales ene a 
Sal Se raAnCiec, msde te arenes 87.05 
S@alble; “Wars. ese eee ies ore obs tants 85.86 


Recreations at Buffalo 


OAT trips on Lake Erie to pleasure 
parks may be had every day. 

Niagara Falls is only a short trip by 
auto or electric car—get cars at Main 
and Court streets. 

Front Park affords a view of lake and 
river and a panoramic picture of the 
city’s greatest commercial and manufac- 
turing interests. 

There will be daily inspection trip to 
Larkin’s and other large manufacturing 
plants. 

In Delaware Park is located the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, the stately Historical 
Building and the Zoo. 


FIRST CHURCH, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Rev. Samuel Russell, 


Pastor 


MCLVEe PLAULEGs LUC ated decane to sioner ect 17.43 
TLOTEAOP OMIOU Mans tae eC etene 9.40 
Wit SIS FOI se Core eae cha, ct ores recon sire 13.78 
VOUNESLO WN AOTC ke. ene eee ates Sete 


Clergy permits apply to the rates 
quoted, but, as stated above, certificates 
issued in connection with such tickets 
will not be honored for return fare. 

W. D. Morton, 
Chairman of Transportation Committee, 
Buffalo Committee on Arrangements. 


What about Reservations? 


PPLICATIONS or reservations 
should be made to George E. Dor- 
land, 33 Root Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The rates are as follows: 
Single room—$2.50 to 
add $1 for bath. 
Double room, 
person. 

Double room, double bed—$1.50 to $2.50 
per person; add 75 cents for bath. 

Large rooms, three to six persons—$1 
to $2 per person; add 50 cents for bath. 

Y. M. C. A. hotels—$1 to $1.25. De- 
posit of $1 with reservations. 

Private homes and selected boarding 
houses—$1 up; breakfast, 50 cents. 

The principal hotels are the Broezel, 
Genesee, Graystone, Iroquois, Lafayette, 
Lenox, Markeen, Men’s Hotel, Red Tri- 
angle Inn, Statler, Touraine, Trubee, 
Y. W. C. A., Argyle, Cheltenham and 
McLeod’s. Lunch-rooms and restaurants 
in abundance may be found in easy reach 
of the Auditorium . 


$3.50 per day; 


single bed—$2 to $3 per 
( 


Items of Interest 


General sessions and exhibits will be 
held in Broadway Auditorium, which 
seats 12,000 and is located on Broadway, 
seven minutes from all hotels and shop- 
ping district. The women’s meetings 
will be held in the Prospect Avenue Bap- 
tist Church and in the Lafayette Hotel. 
The Prospect Church is at Prospect 
Avenue and Georgia street. 


* * #* 


Hotel accommodations are limited, and 
those desiring such quarters should get 
in communication with George HE. Dor- 
land, 33 Root building at once. Hundreds 
of pleasant homes will be opened at the 
nominal sum of $1 for each person. per 
night, and 50 cents for breakfast. Write 
or wire Mr. Dorland. 


* + & 


The annual meeting of the New York 
District of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society will_be held Monday even- 
ing, June 21, at 7:45 o’clock in the Pros- 
pect Avenue Baptist Church. In plan- 
ning to attend the Monday night meet- 
ing, bear in mind that Buffalo local time 
is one hour faster than Eastern Stand- 
ard or railroad time. For instance, the 
Empire State, which leaves New York 
at 8 a. m., is due in Buffalo at 5:30 p. m., 
or 6:30 Buffalo time. 


% * * 


The Lafayette Hotel will be the head- 
quarters of woman delegates and visitors. 


THE +8 ris 


It is located on Washington Street jus 
back of Lafayette Square, 


* * * ; ' 


Information booths for the aid of del 
gates will be located at railroad station 
and at meeting places, with Boy Scout 
and others in attendance. 

* * * 


The women’s annual banquet will } 
held at the Hotel Statler on Saturda) 
June 26, with Miss Alma Noble as toas. 
mistress. Mrs. Montgomery and Mp 
Nuveen will speak. { 


* * * 


Twenty Polish Baptist churches in th 
United States will be represented at ¢o; 
vention sessions of Polish Baptists to } 
held for three days, beginning June 2 
in the Polish Baptist Church, Fillmor 
avenue near Broadway. An open mas 
meeting will be held at three p. m, 0 
June 27 in Dom Polski Hall. Louis A\ 
amus is in charge of the arrangement; 


* # 


The convention motto will be, “Chris 
Supreme—Crown Him Lord of All,” wit 
the thought of exalting Christ in eyer 
sphere of life, at home and in foreig 
lands. 


Sp) HO } 

The college reunions will be held | 

Thursday at 5:30, the seminary reunior 

at the same hour on Friday, and th 

brotherhood and women’s banquets o 
Saturday evening. 


* * 


Two exceedingly important session 
will be that of Saturday afternoon o| 
‘Men and Women from the Firing Line, 
held under the auspices of the Home 
Foreign Mission societies and the Pub] 
cation Society, in which missionari¢ 
from the field will be presented an 
heard, and that of Monday afternoo 
under the auspices of the foreign mij 
sion societies, when the candidates und¢ 
appointment will be presented, 

ey | 

Noonday evangelistic meetings, wil 
outstanding Baptists from all over tl 
United States as speakers, will be he} 
during the convention. Rev, J. Bco| 
Ebersole, chairman of the local eva 
gelistic committee, has announced thi 
rousing noonday meetings will be he. 
Thursday, Friday, Monday and Tuesdé 
during the convention in Perkins M 
morial Hall, Central Y. M. C, A. buildin 
in West Mohawk Street. 


+ + # 


Street evangelistic meetings at nig] 
and at noon will also be features of tt 
convention. Electrical chimes have bet 
obtained for these gatherings. Rey. | 
M. Wadsworth of the Hunt Avent 
Church is in charge of this work. 

& * * 

Special inspection trips of large Bu 
falo manufacturing plants will be on th 
entertainment menu for the conventio 
There will be daily trips to such D 
tionally known institutions as the Lark 
Company. 


| 


* * # 


More than 150 Buffalo Baptist wome 
will be drilled to serve in informati¢ 
booths for use of delegates. These WO! 
en will be made members of the loc 
reception committee. _ 

5 * * 

James C. Johnson, a well known Bu 
falo man and leader in state Barat 
activities, has been selected as secretal 
of the local committee on arrangemen 
for the convention. 


| 
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e Mission Exhibit: An In- 
teresting Feature of the 
| Convention 


' MISSION exhibit that will cover the 

work of Baptists in sixteen different 
s on this continent and overseas, will 
1 one of the features of the conven- 


‘Mien separate booths, each one typi- 
of a different mission field, will be 
ided over by Sixteen stewards, men 
women missionaries who have served 
heir special fields for many years. 
y they will lecture about their own 
, telling of the native customs, and 
hing on their own work in all its 
‘ifold phases. To further increase the 
pleteness of the exhibit, each mission- 
will show curios and bits of handi- 
k, typical of the land of his work. The 
arer will be garbed in native costume. 
addition, picturesque episodes will be 
n by the young people of Buffalo 
strating mission work in several of 
most interesting countries in a novel 
mer. These workers are now being 
ned for the mission demonstrations. 
he booths themselves are the result of 
iths of study and work and provide 
‘kind of atmosphere necessary for 
a particular field. They are the work 
Mark Hamilton Hayne, mural decora- 
of Chicago and New York, who form- 
had a studio in Buffalo. Mr. Hayne 
ryiewed scores of returned mission- 
s from many lands and made an ex- 
stive study of conditions, photographs 
‘all other material he could secure, in 
x that these various backgrounds 
ht express the spirit of each field. 
he 16 fields represented by the scenic 
tgrounds include the frontier, Ameri- 
Indian, Alaska, Mexico, Central 
erica, Cuba and Porto Rico, Philippine 
nds, the Negro, South India, Bengal 
ssa, Burma, Assam, China, Japan, 
ica. The various “sets” are in several 
’s which altogether give a synthesis 
he special problem and work in each 
|. It was necessary, of course, to 
te certain arbitrary arrangements be- 
3e of the natural limitations of the 


canvass, but as a whole, the settings in 
idealized form are characteristic of each 
field. For example, in the set showing 
the American Indian work, the first 
“wing” shows primitive Indian condi- 
tions; the second, a higher type, living in 
pueblos; and the third, the home of the 
civilized Indian. In the background may 
be seen Bacone School, one of the largest 
Baptist training schools for Indians. In 


Complete Program Next 
Week 


R. CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, 

chairman of the program 
committee for the Buffalo conven- 
tion, sends us the following: 

“Il am just in receipt of a wire 
saying: 

“Rush Convention program to 
THE BAPTIST. Forms close Mon- 
day morning.’ 

“Il regret to say that there are 
two or three matters for which | 
am still waiting, and | prefer not 
to have the program appear until 
it is as complete as | can make it. 
| will mail a copy to you next 
Friday, so you can reckon upon 
having it for use during the week 
of June 6. If you choose to an- 
nounce that you will give a com- 
plete program in the issue of that 
week you may do so.” 


all the sets particular attention has been 
paid to tonality. The ones representing 
tropical fields fairly blaze with heat and 
color while those of the North show the 
nuances typical of the zone. 

The exhibit has been prepared under 
the direction of the Rev. A. A. Forshee, 
field representative of the department of 
conventions and conferences. After the 
exhibit at the convention, the sets will be 
shipped over all the country to all the 
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summer sessions of the various boards 
and to all the state conventions. They 
will form the basis for mission lectures 
and discussion and, according to Mr, For- 
shee, will be the means of presenting 
vividly and forcefully just exactly what 
the denomination is accomplishing in 
every corner of the world. “The exhibit 
will help every one who sees it realize 
just what the Baptist missionary faces 
in each one of the mission fields,” said 
Mr. Forshee. It will show more clearly 
than anything else possibly could the 
crying need for enlarged Christian work 
here and everywhere. It will open the 
eyes of Americans to conditions which 
must be helped and which only the hands 
and hearts of Christians can help.” 


Alumnae of the Baptist In- 
stitute 


T the time of the Northern Baptist 
if Convention in Buffaloa luncheon will 
be held for the alumne, faculty and stu- 
dents of the Baptist Institute, Philadel- 
phia. The time will be noon on Thursday, 
June 24, and the place the Central Park 
Church Community Association, Linden 
and Starin avenues. It is desired that 
all who plan to attend will notify Edith 
M. Cunnings, 22 Orchard Place, Buffalo, 
Nisy¥: 


Missionary Training School 


Commencement 


HE fortieth commencement of the 

Baptist Missionary Training School, 
Chicago, occurs June 13-15. Sunday, June 
13, baccalaureate services will be held 
in the First Baptist Church. The pas- 
tor, Rev. F. E, R. Miller, will preach the 
sermon. Class day exercises, Monday 
afternoon, June 4. In the evening the 
annual missionary programme will be 
given. Dr. William A. Hill, of the Board 
of Promotion, is the speaker for this 
occasion. The faculty reception to the 
seniors and their friends will follow this 
service. Commencement is Tuesday 
evening, June 15. Dr. Warren P. Behan, 
former president of the school, will give 
the commencement address. 


DELAWARE PARK, BUFFALO 


BAPTIST DEMOCRACY 


In the original program of the pre-con- 
vention conference that has been called 
for June 21-22 a discussion was planned 
on the topic “Baptist Democracy.’ For 
reasons satisfactory to the committee it 
has been eliminated. The importance of 
it, however, should not be minimized. 

[ am writing in no captious spirit, but 
simply to state the facts. The convention 
started out with a very emphatically 
declared purpose to “express denomina- 
tional opinion.” But it provided no means 
for learning what that opinion might at 
any time be. It only provided for a viva 
voce vote by the random representatives 
who might happen to be on hand when 
the vote was taken that was to go out as 
“denominational opinion.’ Learning as 
we went on, we provided for a delegated 
body, then for tickets to admit to the 
floor. Next we have attempted to: limit 
the delegations, and to articulate the 
whole Baptist brotherhood of churches in 
the North in such a way that the conven- 
tion really is a Baptist convention. In 
doing this we have necessarily departed 
from a purely democratic way of doing 
things. Democracy means that all great 
matters shall be voted on by the mem- 
bership. Pure democracy—so far as it 
has ever been tried (and really it never 
was tried. Suffrage has not been univer- 
sal anywhere)—has failed. Control has 
always drifted into the hands of a few. 
It cannot be otherwise. No institution 
that has a large business on hand and 
continues for long period can be man- 
aged by a democratic organization. The 
mass of voters cannot know the details 
necessary to do busimess, and they have 
no time and often no ability to learn 
them. 

The important thing is that the few 
who can do the work are the few that 
really represent the denomination. They 
must be chosen by the voters and made 
responsible to them. To follow the wis- 
dom of Egypt we must choose out from 
among us able men, fearing God, and com- 
mit to them the task of managing our 
great denominational undertakings. Self- 
perpetuating boards are in ‘this age an 
anomaly. They were necessary years ago 
when the denomination was not general- 
ly alive to education or missions. Col- 
leges and mission societies were semi- 
private concerns managed by those inter- 
ested. But now, when the denomination 
is alive to these interests, no institution 
that appeals to the denomination for mor- 
al or financial support should be isolated 
and independent of the denomination. 
Even if legally they are separate entities, 
practically they should be responsive to 
the denominational wish and spirit. Oth- 
erwise we should be taxed without repre- 
sentation. 

In carrying out these ideas we must 
see to.it that our delegates are seriously 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 


appointed by the state conventions, that 
the expenses are paid and that men are 
held morally responsible for their votes. 

Then when the votes have been taken 
we should feel: morally bound to stand 
by the decisions. To ask representation 
in the vote and then to refuse to accept 
the decision is not democracy but pure 
anarchy. If I rightly read the records, 
one source of failure in many of our 
churches to take seriously the recent at- 
tempt to raise one hundred million dol- 
lars is the lack of a sense of having had 
anything to do in launching the move- 
ment. It has been called a “laymen’s 
movement.” It was originated by a few 
large-minded, noble men. The case is 
worthy of all that has been proposed. But 
it did not appeal as it ought, because 
men said it was “handed down to them.” 

As I have said before, this is written in 
no captious spirit, but rather to call at- 
tention to the importance of continuing 
effort along the line of perfecting our 
organization until we have a way either 
to have great movements originate in the 
churches, or, if men of vision originate 
great plans, to see that they shall be sub- 
mitted in a formal way to the churches 
before they are considered denomination- 
al in their name or scope. We can do it. 
I have no doubt we shall do it. We have 
made changes enough already in our for- 
ward movement to prevent our being 
scared by a new idea. And after all it is 
not a new idea, but as old as Stephen 
and Moses and Egypt and humanity in 
all its organized life. 


Crozer Seminary. Atnvan S. HoBarr. 


A FRATERNAL MESSAGE 


I have received from the. Galilee Bap- 
tist Church of Denver, Colo., copies of the 
two leaflets being sent to all of the 
churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, namely, “A Fraternal Greeting”’ 
and a “Supplement.” 

While I am fundamentally and cordial- 
ly in ‘sympathy with the emphatically 
evangelical purport of these publications 
and deeply deplore the theological “down- 
grade” tendency of certain of our Baptist 
educational institutions and am entirely 
out of sympathy with certain aspects of 
the Interchurch World Movement, I feel 
compelled to express my opinion that ‘the 
issuing of so conspicuously and even con- 
fessedly immature a ‘‘Message” is also 
deeply to be deplored. However jealous 
we may be for the defense of the truth 
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and zealous for its propagation, surely 
church is warranted in assuming the 
sponsibility of seekifg on the grow 
of such indefinite findings as are prin 
in that publication and in such an 
gressive manner to prejudice unfavora 
the minds of our fellow- “Baptists and 
dam up or to divert into other chanr 
thousands of dollars that otherwise mi 
flow into the financial reservoirs of. 
beloved denomination. ie 
To be specific, article one, for instar 
appears to me to be considerably bes 
the mark, inasmuch as the Interehu 
World Movement and the Interchu 
Council on Organic Union, notwithsta 
ing a measure of overlapping in their } 
sonnel, are two entirely distinct org 
izations. With any such organization 
the latter, of course, our denominat 
can have nothing to do, while it seems 
me that it is possible for us, without ; 
sacrifice of vital principle and with : 
tual helpfulness in the Lord’s work, 
codperate with the other denouiaaey 
in the former organization. 
Regarding article two, the quotation 
troduced in the opening paragraph \ 
the result of the action of the North! 
Baptist Convention at Denver last 
and in general commits the denominat 
while the paragraph immediately er 
ing expresses merely the editorial 0} 
ion of THE Baptist in regard to that 
tion. Even though that publication is| 
denominational organ, our churches | 
in no wise committed to dancing to| 
music, nor even to accepting the “ 
opinions as the infallible interpreta) 
of the sentiment of the Northern 1} 
tists. Whatever may be our attitude: 
ward the editorial opinion in questior 
for one, am unable to see how the con! 
tion’s statement is out of harmony ¥ 
the great commission. It appears to 
to be essentially involved init. | 
As to article three, why not leave it 
churches having conscientious ob; 
to contributing to the support of ¢ 
of our educational institutions to de: 
nate for the institutions of their chi 
the proportion of their beneficence + 
tributions to be applied to such purpos 
This is the policy that has been ado}? 
by the church of which I have the he 
to be pastor. 
The main objection raised in art! 
six seems to me to be answered by! 
Brink in such a manner as to remove! 
grounds for fear that any part of the ! 
World Movement funds are in dange 
being used: for the support of "hal 
believed to be spiritual poison in lit: 
ture to be distributed in our schools.’ 
I humbly ‘submit that, it would have 
both more sagacious and more grac: 
on the part of the authors of the “ 
sage,” upon discovering its acknowle 
weakness that called for the “Sup! 
ment,” to have sacrificed the comp‘ 
(Continued on page 682) 


Babies 


By Mrs. CHARLES D. LEACH 


(HINESE babies have a pretty slim 
» ehance for exisence, as the number- 
s little coffins made of Standard Oil 
ses that appear constantly on the city 
ll ean testify. Every year 2000 babies 
> left at the city foundling home by 
»ple too poor to raise them, and of these 
)0 never see the end of their first year, 
d even for those who live at home life 
*t a bed of roses. Born of diseased and 
yrly nourished parents into a home 
ere scanty provision has been made for 
» little stranger; received into the 
rid by an untrained midwife; wrapped 
htly in ill-fitting clothes until the little 
ibs have no freedom of motion; over- 
. as he lies in bed with his mother in 
stuffy room; fed again when he cries 
th stomach-ache; little body stained 
th dye from the highly-colored clothing 
i skin red and raw from inattention 
s it any wonder that the little fellow 
too often doesn’t withstand the shock 
those first weeks and if he lives is 
kly and spoiled? And yet the pity of it 
that in most cases it is ignorance and 
> wilful neglect that causes it all. 
fhe mothercraft School at Huchow, by 
: way, isn’t an ordinary school. For 
> thing, with one or two exceptions, 
‘pupils are all married women who 
ve had little or no education—most of 
m high-class women and a few middle 
ss, including several pastors’ wives, 
i practically all of them accompanied 
‘one or more little children. The wom- 
care for their own children—an un- 
lal thing in China when they can af- 
d servants—and attend classes into 
'bargan. A young girl trained for the 
ition cares for the babies during lesson 
iods, while the older children attend 
dergarten. In the afternoon she has 
h babies and kindergarten children in 
playroom. The mothers are studying 
sorts of interesting subjects, with a 
3€ emphasis on home economics; and 
‘ing their babies with them gives them 
excellent opportunity to put into prac- 
* what they learn. In one course the 
nen are taught about bathing and 
ping, feeding and clothing, training, 
‘enics, and ever so many more things. 
,t the end of the spring term there 
$a public day. The visitors learned all 
ut the right and wrong way to care 
babies, and received as well quite a 
of information about dietetics. The 
nen of the school did look so pretty 
t day in June in their filmy black 
tts and lavender jackets (lavender is 
School color)! They stepped up and 
« their parts quite as if they had been 
School several years instead of only 
°€ months. And the babies—yes, they 
. changed—not into model babies, but 
east into good advertisements of our 
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attempts. I wish you could look in on 
the little ones who at home were carried 
around by amahs, now sitting in little 
pens amusing themselves; or see the 
little folks who used to eat food which 
mothers or amahs had chewed up for 
them, and always got what they cried for, 
now sitting at their own little table eat- 
ing the meals carefully planned for little 
people. Then there are the “baby show- 
ers,” when everyone turns to and makes 
handy little garments for a little one 
soon to come. 

In the hospital at Huchow the baby 
work grew apace last year. All thrived, 
from the tiny premature baby of a peas- 
ant woman to the plump little daughter 
of a Methodist pastor, the twelfth twig on 
that family tree. The mothers all received 
instructions as to how to keep the babies 
well and happy. One little slave mother 
had ten half-happy days in the hospital 
with her baby, ending with the giving 
away of her baby girl by her owners. The 
little daughter will probably grow up to 
the same life her mother is living. Then 
there are the outsiders who come for ad- 
vice—a personal teacher who wauts to 
know what preparations his wife should 
make for her first baby, a pastor who 
would like to borrow a sample set of baby 
clothes for one of his parishioners, a 
little mother who had her college training 
in New York and who now wants help in 
weaning her baby boy, and more like 
them. 

Mothers of Christian America, would 
you change places with the mothers of 
bagan, ignorant China? Christian mothers 
will you send or help send your sons and 
daughters to China and other lands with 
the Message? 

Huchow, China. 


The Saved Thief 


ONG ago the repentant thief received 
his pardon. Recently the story of 


Christ’s pardoning love was told in a 
Burman village. Among those who 
heard was Mg Shwe Aung. He was a 


thief and robber until, in one of his rob- 
beries, he was shot and lost his leg, when 
he became a gambler. This man received 
the grace of God and passed from death 
into life. 

In telling his story to the missionary 
he said: “When I heard how he was 
forgiven of his sins and was allowed to 
enter heaven, I felt there was a chance 
for me. In Buddhism there is no hope.” 
The next day Mg Shwe Aung, of his own 
accord, brought out his gambling equip- 
ment, which was hidden away, and gave 
it to the missionary. The Buddhist vil- 
lage headman said, “If this man is con- 
verted, we will have no more crime in 
the village.” The little sons and daugh- 
ters wanted to become Christians with 
the father, but when the mother came 
home she started a tirade and said: “I 


will leave you and never have anything 
more to do with you if you become a 


Christian. If I cannot get a divorce from 
you I will eat poison and die.” His 
mother and father and relatives were 


equally opposed. Mg Shwe Aung was 
firm and remained a Christian, living 
with his wife in that state. The Chris- 
tians of the village prayed and preached 
to the wife, but she seemed hopeless. A 
number of weeks went by, and then when 
Mr. Case was in Yamethin, Mg Shwe 
Aung came to him and said, “Seeing I 
swore less and beat the children less by 
becoming a Christian, my wife says it 
is a good thing after all and has con- 
sented, so I have come to be baptized.” 
The same note of crumbling opposition 
and weakening defences is struck again 
and again in the work among the Burman 
Buddhists. 


Friends around the Corner 


Bits of the Work of the Woman's Home 
Mission Society 


HE Baptist women, through their 
Home Mission Society, are the 
friends around the corner to the stranger 
and the needy. At Seattle, Ruth D. 
French is their worker in charge of the 
Japanese Women’s Home. She renders 
that help which we call human, but which 
is really the most divine thing on earth. 
The home gives the opportunity to say 
“Come.” The human service occasionally 
takes the form of a dinner, a bride just 
coming in with her husband, a widow 
going back to her old home in the fresh 
sorrow, a young man going to Japan to 
be married. At one time the workers 
cooperated with the Japanese churches in 
giving a banquet to a distinguished Chris- 
tian soldier and his wife, Col. and Mrs. 
Hirayama. The Sunday school is full of 
interest. The children sing the patriotic 
songs. They made a Japanese “America” 
stanza of “America” which they call their 
own and sing with peculiar vigor. 


Our chosen country thee, 
Thou hast a welcome free 
For all who come. 

Guide us forever on! 

Thou canst depend upon 
Our steadfast loyalty 

To thee, our own. 


The missionary is the good hostess, for 
she is herself a visitor, meeting all—the 
matron able to take an influential place, 
the wide-eyed bride from the country dis- 
tricts of Japan. The missionary goes 
through large sections of the West, visit- 
ing and interesting the right kind of 
Christian women in the work, so that 
hospitality is shown and the love of God 
is ministered. 

The Same Spirit 

The width of the continent divides the 
Japanese Women’s Home of Seattle and 
the Judson Neighborhood House of New 
York, but the same spirit prompts the 
work. The needs of the people determine 
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the form, but the motive is the same. 
The day nursery was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1916. Twenty-five little tots between 
ihe ages of two and four years enjoy life 
and grow fat and rosy. They were nearly 
all undernourished when they came, but 
now every one is up to standard in 
physical fitness. (Do we hear the Mas- 
ter’s word, “Hungry and ye fed me?’’) 
The mothers, driven by imperative need, 
are in the factory and shops. Their 
hearts are open because of the loving 
care the children have received, so the 
missionary becomes the confidant and ad- 
visor on all manner of human problems. 
There is no need to tell of how this op- 
portunity is used. 

Recently a community bathroom has 
been established. The tenements are not 
plentifully supplied with these civilizing 
agencies. 

Clean. Boys for Dirty Ones 

One mother, who brought a very dirty 
little boy to the nursery for the first time, 
did not recognize her own child when he 
was brought to her at night, all clean 
and sweet in clean clothes and his hair 
combed and tidy. When she really under- 
stood that it was her Alfred, she drew 
from her pocket 50 cents and offered it 
to the nurse, saying, “Take it; it is worth 
it.’ The nurse explained that she did not 
want the money, but invited her to make 
use of the community bathroom for her- 
self and her other children, which she 
has done. 

Another point of contact between the 
Baptist women and the world’s need is 
Spelman Hospital. During the past year 
the state granted registration to gradu- 
ates on the same terms as white nurses 
are now registered. This has been a great 
joy and stimulus to the girls. The total 
number of patients treated in the hos- 
pital during the year is 317, the surgical 
cases numbering 285. The days of serv- 
ice to outside patients total 6031. About 
twenty nurses are in training. 

So is a race and a community served. 
but their lines have gone out into all 
the earth. Here is a skeletonized novel. 
Only it is all true. 

A Story of Love and Adventure 

It is a story of the African bush and 
a Christian scheol. It tells of the love of 
God revealed in Christ and revealed in 
the lives of the missionaries. It is also 
a story of the love of a man for a woman 
and the love of a woman for a man. 

Twenty years ago a missionary received 
a baby rescued from the bush. There she 
had been thrown out to die. The child 
was brought to America, and Spelman be- 
came her home and her school. Now 
Flora has become the wife and fellow la- 
borer of Dr. Malekebu. Her husband, like 
herself, is a native African. He ran away 
trom home because of the purpose to fit 
himself to tell the story of Christ as 
his teacher had taught him. After four- 
teen years of preparation, he returns to 
work in the land of his birth. They go 
under the Lott Cary Society. The society 
is doing the best kind of Americaniza- 
tion work. To the many needs of men, it 
brings the help of Christ and of Chris- 
tians. It is at work to Americanize the 
original Americans. Does’ everybody 
know that the Crow Indians are the lead- 


ers of America in church attendance? All 
Crows attend worship. 

The missionary’s work is to teach, to 
preach, to advise on all the affairs that go 
to make up human lives. The missionary 
is to lead out into new paths, persuading 
mothers to such radical innovations as 
washing a baby, and heating the water at 
that; whereas every Indian mother knows 
that a baby should not be bathed and that 
hot water is for cooking. 

With zeal and tact Mrs. C. Y. Isley 
seeks to serve, making social calls on 
Mexican families who have set up house- 
keeping in empty box-cars (a suggestion 
for New York families especially during 
the congestion of traffic), teaching Eng- 
lish and interesting others in entering 
into human relations with the people 
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such as he wishes to buy from the stor 
it is not hard for him to learn the En 
lish names. Samples and names of dre 
goods help the same. One can be guid 
by his own ability to learn the Spani 
equivalent as to how many words to t 
to impress in one lesson. Then, too, it 
so much more human if the teacher w 
try to learn the Spanish. The laugh ¢; 
be on two sides, for some indolent peo 
who will not try to learn anything hij 
self, watches the game and laughingly j 
sists that ycu trill your r’s and sow 
your l’s properly. They have just 
much trouble to say “tub.” | 
Occasionally a bright woman, anxio 
to learn English, can beat you at yo 
game of object teaching, and you put | 
your little bag of illustrations to join h 
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The building of our church at Bend, Ore., was burned to an extent that does n: 
It will have to be replaced; and yet with that drawback the allo. 
ment for ninety members ($8100) was accepted, and this was the remark made: “OI 
denominational campaign is to be held from April 25 to May 2. Wecan build at any tim 
Meet our allotment and then build.’ 
first church actually to go over the top during the campaign week in our convention fiel 


show on the picture. 


Let us keep first things first. 


from the restless republic. Miss Lllsley 
writes of making contacts without an 
interpreter. 

If the man is at home when you call, 
usually he can understand your offer to 
come one day each week to talk English 
with his wife. He says she is anxious 
to learn, but has so many babies and so 
little time. She will thank you warmly 
(through her husband) and press your 
hand affectionately when you leave, want- 
ing to know the hour and the day when 
you will come again—‘No muche fix up.” 
She leaves that to you. She has no en- 
gagements. Any hour of the day will 
suit her, providing she knows what it is, 
for she has the same modesty about your 
finding her “no muche fix up’ -that you 
have. 


The object method of teaching, outlined . 


in the primer, recommended by Miss 
Thompson appeals to the illiterate Mex- 
ican, and only about one in ten can write 
his name. With a little bagful of com- 
modities—sugar, flour, bread, coffee, tea, 
meat, salt, pepper, milk and potatoes 


This church was tl 


in her animated conversation as she tr 
to tell you about herself and her ne 
home. “Sabe?” she says again and agé 
and if you do not comprehend she ti 
another method. She shows you | 
drawn-work and crochet. Her croche' 
filet is beautiful, being made in vari 
beautiful patterns. In the latter she 
making “I H. S.” That seems an open, 
wedge, and you ask her if she knows 
meaning of the letters. With the eruc 
hanging on the wall it is not hard | 
plain, and you can give your Own’ 
terpretation of the cross. 

The Mexican has come among Us 
stay. He is constantly sending for 
relatives to come to this land of pro 
He wants to be like us. How can 
tell? Watch him exchange his sombi 
and blouse for an American hat and 
shirt, and his wife’s loose jacket f 
ready-to-wear dress, Give him a chane 
ask you if you make the bread and 
with which you illustrate your ov 


and he immediately asks you to show 
wife how. American cake, the sam 
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reaches the heart of a Mexican man 
urely as it does that of his northern 
hbor. His smile when he tells you 
the good woman you sent down to 
h his daughter or wife the drt of con- 
ing pie crust was eminently success- 
is reward enough for all your labors. 
e wants our American names. It will 
the ingenuity to find an equivalent 
“Candido” and “Agapita,” but it will 

He wants somebody to teach him 
ead the music for his guitar and vio- 
He is willing to attend night school 
he schoolhouse; he is willing that 
should bestow upon him all the fruits 
senuine Christian living, and he is 
e than glad to scatter the knowledge 
ng his friends in other towns. Now 
is the planting time. If we sow care- 
‘and nourish patiently, the Lord of 
rest will reward with regenerate 
and a seeking after spiritual things, 


sooner, maybe, than we have faith 


; work of the Brooks House of 
n Service at Hammond, Ind., is 
id by an incident related by the 


ficial Giving in Oregon 


: ding to previous arrangements, 
Divine, edifice secretary of the 
fission Society, conducted a cam- 
with the Arleta Church of Port- 
ev. Owen T. Day, pastor. This 
has 300 members, mostly salaried 


The combined campaign of the New 
ovement and the new edifice fund 
gun under the leadership of Dr. 
and the pastor on Monday, May 
culminated in reaching the goal 
,000 plus $1800 Sunday evening, 
16. The church first raised the $30,- 
‘or the New World Movement. 

the askings of the Oregon State Con- 
ion for edifice work this church was 
ided, and in the spirit of justice and 
‘ess to this church which put on the 
‘e@ campaign, and pledged itself to 
its allotment whether it raised even 
igle dollar for the new building, the 
on Convention will deal generously 
airly in appropriating what is needed 
‘the new building from the askings 
ted to the state. In addition, there- 
to the $30,000 for the New World 
sment, the church will have a fund 
ding $50,000 for the new building. 
will give to the Arleta Church, with 
additional funds as it may be able 
ise from “friendly citizens” within 
lext three or four years, one of the 
buildings of any suburban church in 
tity of Portland. Its giving in this 
‘aign ranks with the giving of any 
th in the country and was possible 
because everybody gave as he was 
During the campaign four adults 
‘Dledged to the fund also offered 
Selves for baptism. A business man 
€ community asked for the privilege 
Mieiting the business men for the 
ing enterprise. He himself pledged 
4S a beginner. The probabilities are 
between $5000 and $10,000 will be 
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missionary in charge of the work: 

“IT have one Italian mother who is 
anxious to care for her baby in the proper 
way. Three months ago the baby cried 
continually, as a result of indigestion. 
With careful feeding and care she is a 
picture of health. When I invited this 
mother to Sunday school she seemed 
much interested in coming and wanted to 
know all about the Brooks House. She 
also wanted to know the difference be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant re- 
ligions. After I explained carefully to her, 
she said: “I like your religion because 
you help each other; in our religion we 
no help anyone. Brooks House a good 
place. It help so many people.’ It is 
through this avenue of caring for the sick 
in the home that I have a chance of 
setting better acquainted with the people 
and their home conditions. Because of 
the inability of most of the parents to 
speak or understand English, we cannot 
make much progress by talking to them 
about their spiritual welfare. Conse- 
quently it is up to us to live the life that 
will prove the love of the Father.” 


Short Stories of Success 


added to the fund as a result of this man’s 
canvass. 

Rev Owen T. Day, the pastor, who a few 
months ago came from Massachusetts, is 
proving to be just the man for the place 
and the indications are that this church 
will be one of the most rapidly growing 
churches in the state of Oregon. The 
church voted its appreciation to the Home 
Mission Society and in particular to Dr. 
Divine “for the service rendered. 


Subscribers Increased 100 Per 


Cent 


The First Church of LeRoy, N. Y., 
Rey. I. C. Taylor, pastor, is rejoicing 
over the result in the $100,000,000 cam- 
paign. The quota was $9905. The church 
raised in cash and pledges $13,672.47, 
more than $10,000 of this having been 
subscribed on Sunday afternoon, April 
25. Much credit is due W. P. Holmes, 
director, and the splendid team workers. 
With a resident membership of 170, 150 
pledge cards were signed, increasing the 
number of subscribers to missions 100 
per cent. 


Discovers That It Is Alive 


“The Hudson, Mich., Church has for a 
number of years been struggling to keep 
above water,” writes the pastor, Rey. C. 
H. Myers. ‘We had so much on hand that 
we did not even get organized according 
to advice. Sunday morning, May 3, 
came with a small congregation present 
and an apportionment that was appalling 
to the people. This church went over 
the top before the week closed and had 
the honor of being the first church in 
the Lenawee Association to do that. The 
result is that the church has discovered 
that it is alive and has since purchased 
a parsonage. The B, Y. P. U. has pur- 
chased a piano. We also have two gos- 
pel teams, each with a captain, who pro- 
pose to do some real gospel work.” 
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Spiritual Quickening as a Result 


Rev. B. T. Davies of the South Side 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y., writes: 

“We wish to answer the challenge of 
Clifton Springs Church as regards the 
New World Movement. Our church, with 
a quota of $11,600, went over the top at 
4:30 p. m., eld time, Sunday, April 25. 
Up to date we have gone Over our quota 
nearly $4000, Spiritual quickening in all 
departments of our church is the result.” 


Over 800 Per Cent of Allotment 


“Keep your eye on West Virginia.” 

Tnis is the way Rev. Harry S. Mabie 
of Wierton sums up the experience and 
outlook of the Wierton Church in the 
campaign. Note that Mr.: Mabie does 
not say that the work of the teams is 
completed. This is his message: 

“We were allotted $1000, but Sunday 
night, May 2, our four teams reported 
$8015. The first pledge was $1000. The 
New World Movement Campaign was the 
greatest event in our history as a church, 
Our success was due to following the 
standard plan to the letter and_ spirit. 
Our membership is seventy-two. 

“Keep your eye on West Virginia.” 


Highly Elated 


The Flint Church of Gilman, Il., small 
in numbers and smaller in wealth, is 
highly elated with its success in the New 
World Movement, according to a letter re- 
ceived from its pastor, Rey. Ernest N. 
Cox. The largest gift it ever made for 
benevolences in any previous year was 
less than $125. In this drive the church 
was allotted $4588. The Membership was 
Staggered, but the pastor was trustful and 
confident that his people would raise the 
whole amount. Ina short time the entire 
amount and more was pledged, the total 
being $4761.34. And this is only a halt- 
time church. 


Let Us Carry On 


By A, H. Bainry 

We have not reached the goal. Fifty- 
seven millions is a long way from one 
hundred millions. What next? Sit down 
and bewail our failure? Criticise the 
shirker? Say “I told you so?” Lose 
heart and refuse to go farther? Gracious 
goodness no, no! no!! 

During the great war, the Germans had 
the Allies licked half a dozen times, only 
the Allies would not stay licked. If they 
Jost battles and gave up cities and towns 
and buried men or called the roll only to 
know who had been taken as prisoners, 
they always rallied to the cry, “Let us 
carry on.” They “carried on” and won 
the day. 

Baptists of the Northern Baptist Con- . 
vention, let us “carry on!” The New 
World Movement is right. Let us on 
with it. The One Hundred Million Dollar 
Campaign is right. Let us go on with it. 
Our Lord is leading us. We have the 
right men in Dr. Aitchison and Dr. Heath 
and Dr. Padleford and all the rest of that 
splendid group. Now is the time for us 
all to tell them so and let them know we 
will carry on. 
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[ ET me not live too long to be 


A Prayer in Spring 


In love with the wild heart of 
Spring, 
So long I shall not care to see 
How fair is Maytime’s burgeoning ; 
So dull my nostrils shall not thrill 
With odors of moist, upturned sod, 
Soft green things starting leave me still 


Unmoved of miracle of God. 


Let me not live too long to be 
In tune with life’s fresh burst of song, 
so old its charmed ministrelsy 
Shall to another world belong; 
Let not my eyesight. grow $80 dim 
I shall not glory to behold 
leaf, flower and budding limb 


Sky, cloud, 
blue and white and gold. 


Unveil their 


Let me not live too long to be 
A part of the tense joy of spring, 
The glad adventure, strong and free, 
That comes to every living thing— 
So gray of soul love’s sweet emprise 
Stirs me no more than shadowed stone, 
And I forget m mating eyes 
Lies mirrored all that May hath known. 
——Bleanor Robbins Wilson in Youth’s 


Companion. 


a 
China’s New Alphabet 
By Aanes M. Nort 
NEW alphabet, and that in China, 
is one of the marvels of the present 

China has for centuries used a 
language made up of syllables instead of 
letters as in English. There are 450 such 
syllables, -but forty-five to 50,000 words. 
Therefore each sound must represent over 
a hundred characters: for example, the 
syllable “chi” spoken may have 175 dif- 
ferent meanings, so there must be as 
many pictures or ideographs, as they are 
called, as there are meanings of the syl- 
lable. To commit to memory all the ideo- 
graphs belonging to 450 syllables there- 
fore takes a schoolboy considerable time. 
Often five or six years are spent learning 
to read, and if only a year or two of 
schooling is possible, the boy has not ac- 
complished the feat. It is easy to under- 
stand that only the few in China are 
literate. 

But the Chinese are proud of their 
classical language and literature, and 
they also have the oriental respect for 
books. 

For many years Christian missionaries 
and educators have seen the need of a 
simpler method, and have been quietly 
preparing such with the hope that some- 
time the Chinese government might put 
it into practice. 

No doubt the recent war helped to open 
the eyes of progressive Chinese to the 
urgent need of unifying the nation in 
some yet untried way. The Mandarin 


A 


day. 


language is spoken in such varied dia- 
lects, or variations of pronunciation, in 
the provinces, that natives of one often 
cannot understand those of another. This 
has tended to separate the people and 
keep them in ignorance of national 
events, and has caused much misunder- 
standing. What better than a simple 
alphabet and a standardized pronuncia- 
tion for all China? And when the gov- 
ernment had a vision of the need, the 
new alphabet, “Chu Yin° Tzu-Mu,” was 
awaiting the demand. 

Great enthusiasm followed the official 
promulgation by the national minister of 
education of a standardized pronuncia- 
tion and the new “national language,” as 
it is to be called. 

As a system it consists of thirty-nine 
symbols, or characters, which express 
phonetically all the sounds of the compli- 
cated Chinese language. The change from 
the ancient 450 syllables with their multi- 
form sub-divisions to “Chu Yin Tzu-Mu” 
seems nothing less than miraculous, and 
establishes the amazing fact that, in place 
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China’s new alphabet. 

The Interchurch World Movement, | 
which Dr. Lobenstine is in charge | 
China, and the China Interdenomin 
tional Continuation Committee, of whi) 
Dr. Lobenstine is also chairman, will « 
cperate with missionaries in the effec 
to teach every Chinese Christian to reé| 
Who can foretell the result? 

The classic characters cherished 
every Chinese scholar wil! be retain, 
for the educated few; but for the 36. 
000,000 people who are illiterate in Chi, 
there is today a chance to emerge fr« 
age-long ignorance and to learn of wo 
conditions, understand true democra 
and help to develop it in the new Chine 
republic. 

Buffalo, N. Y. | 


The Present Situation ina 


Nutshell | 


| 

UT 100 men on an island wna 

is a staple article of sustenan’ 
Twenty-five of the men catch fish. Twi 
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THE NEW CHINESE ALPHABET : | 


of years of study, one would require 
from a few days to a few weeks only 
to learn to read, according to one’s ability 
and opportunity. 

Old and young alike are hilarious over 
the great privilege. Women over seventy, 
children, coolies, business men, rich and 
poor, are all intent on learning to read, 
It means a revolution in Chinese edu- 
cation—perhaps in China itself, for 
hitherto not more than 10 per cent of the 
men and about 1 per cent of the women 
have been able to read and write. 

Great plans are being made by mis- 
sionaries to provide Christian literature 
for church members, schools and hos- 
pitals. It is also believed that the read- 
ing of such by non-Christian people will 
have a widespread influence. But the 
Bible, the one important book for China! 
The book that alone can uplift that great 
nation! How and when shall it be put 
into the new form? Robert Morrison 
first gave the Bible to the Chinese peo- 
ple, and during the past twenty-five years 
an up-to-date version has been prepared 
in classic Mandarin, the making of which 
is a fascinating story. That is now being 
placed among China’s educated few. Let 
us pray that men and means will be 


volunteered to prepare a version in 


ty-five others clean the fish. Twenty-) 
cook the fish. Twenty-five hunt fil 
and vegetables. The entire company € 
what thus is gathered and prepared. 
So long as everybody works there! 
plenty. All hands are happy. 1 
Ten of the allotted fish-catchers § 
catching fish. } 
Ten more dry and hide part of the } 
they catch. 
Five continue to catch fish, but w 


only part of the day at it. 
Fewer fish go into the commul: 
kitchen, . | 
But the same number of men in! 
upon having the same amount of fistt 
eat as they had before. { 
The fifty men who formerly clea’ 
and cooked the fish have less to do, ! 
ing to the undersupply of fish. But 
continue to demand food. i 
Gradually greater burdens are 
upon the fruit and vegetable-hunt’ 
These insist upon a larger share of 
in return for their larger efforts 
gathering fruit and vegetables. It is} 
nied them, and soon twenty of the tv 
iy-five quit gathering fruit and ¥ 
tables. 
But the entire 100 men continue te 
sist upon their right to eat. 


me oY U 


he. daily food supply gradually 
ks. The man with two fish demands 
anas in exchange for one of 
a, The man with two bananas refuses 
jart with one for fewer than three 


nally the ten men remaining at work 
in disgust. Everybody continues to 
‘The hidden fish are brought to light 


and consumed. Comes a day when there 
is no food of any kind. Everybody on 
the island blames everybody else. 

What would seem to be the solution? 
“xactly! We thought you would guess it. 

For we repeat that you can’t eat, buy, 
sell, steal, give away, hoard, wear, use, 
play with, or gamble with what isn’t. 

—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


The Young Reserves 


The Wrenters 


By Daisy D. STEPHENSON 


_ MADE a cunning bungalow 
' For birds, and just for fun 

' printed on a sign “For Rent” 
‘When everything was done. 


do believe those birds can read, 
For when I looked today 

wee brown pair was in the 

| house— 

‘Twas “wrented” right away! 

| —Youth’s Companion. 


Up in the Attic 


ARTHA said she wouldn’t and Ar- 
| thur said he wouldn’t and Doris 
she wouldn’t. 

it somebody had to. The great big 
of things in the attic had to be taken 
| of. Mother had said that if they 
‘d clean up the attic they could have 
or a playroom, but my goodness, 
ier didn’t realize how chuckfull of old 
zs that attic was. The basement 
vt so big, but Martha said she’d 
ar have it to play in than start in 
up that old attic, even if it was 
4 nicer than the basement. 

yell, take the basement then,” said 
ler, who was busy getting Esther 
y to graduate from grammar school 
really didn’t have time to go into the 
er of playrooms very much. “Only, 
rone will have to fix up that attic 
‘y soon, and then after it’s all fixed 
will probably want to play in it.” 

ll take care of it, mother,” said 
er. “I can do it while you’re sewing 
Ly sleeves.” 

en Martha and Doris and Arthur felt 
ashamed that they had not offered 
) it instead of leaving it to Esther, 
Was busy enough getting ready for 
jation. So they all looked at each 
* 8uiltily and finally Arthur said: 

f course we could do it—” 

9, I want to do it,” said Esther eager- 
‘You see, mother, our Junior Red 
3 18 sending old clothes to some poor 
ren, and there are just stacks of per- 
’ g00d things up in the attic. I bet 
ould give more than anybody else in 
Whole school. Wouldn’t that be 
ie 

_T want to give some too,” exclaimed 
sand Martha. “Please, mother, let us 
Up the attic.” 

a smiled at the sudden change of 
at a 

‘l right,” she said, “you can all Z0 
1 and divide up the things so that 
Of You will have something to give,” 
‘ 

: 
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“Just think how many things we can 
send,” said Martha, picturing rows and 


rows of little refugees dressed in the at- 


tie’s treasures. 

“And think of what a dandy playroom 
that attic will make,” added Arthur,‘‘when 
all of those things are out of the way. I 


' guess that was just a pretty good idea of 


Esther’s to get us to clean out the attic.” 
And Esther did not deny it. 


Three Cheers for the Young 


Reserves! 


i} UDGING from the various plans for 
earning money suggested by mem- 
bers of our club, the Young Reserves will 
not be found wanting on the $100,000,000 
Campaign. 

The only requirement for membership 
in the Young Reserves is to do something 
for somebody else every day. A sure way 
to be doing for others all over the world 
is to help in this splendid campaign. 
Here are three more letters from club 
members: 


Dear Editor: 

I read the page for the Young Reserves 
each week. I like THE Baprist very much. 
I think the Young Reserves is a good name 
for our club. I am going to start saving 
my money right away. I have some con- 
undrums. They are: 1. Why is a king 
like a book? 2. What is that which you 
should keep after giving it to someone else? 
3. Can a man marry his widow’s sister? 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I will 
close. 

Yours truly, 


CONSTANCE ROSENSTERL. 


Dear Editor: 

I am glad to have a chance to tell other 
boys and girls how to help raise the $100,- 
000,000. My father and mother always give 
me a dollar every time I rank one at school. 
We should also learn to do without so many 
sweet things that all little folks like, be- 
cause the $100,000,000 is going to help so 
many good things. Therefore we ought to 
learn to do without some things, so we can 
help the good cause along. 

From your little friend, 
ESTHER ANGELINE THAIN. 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing to you how to make money 
for the $100,000,000 drive. I have a little 
garden and I intend to sell tomatoes, sweet 
corn, radishes, etc. My mamma gives me 
a penny for brushing my teeth every day. 
I am sure the $100,000,000 drive is a good 
thing, because it is going to help look after 
all the little Baptist boys and girls who 
are orphans. 

Your little friend, 
ELIZABETH BRrokAW THAIN. 


For Rainy Days 


Teacher: Ike, will you make a sentence 
containing the word ‘thermometer’? 
Ike: When I was hungry my papa 
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Said, “Ask the 
dish 0’ soup.” 


momimer ter give yer a 


A butcher who was known for his ad- 
vertising methods one day put up a sign 
reading, “Purveyor to His Majesty.” Wish- 
ing to improve upon this he added, ‘‘God 
Save the King.”—Literary Digest. 

Much to his annoyance, they were late 
for the game, arriving at the sixth in- 
ning. 

“What’s the score, Fred?” he asked a 
fan, 

“Nothing to nothing.” 

“O, splendid!” she exclaimed radiantly. 
“We haven’t missed a thing.’—Every- 
body’s. 


The hero, eight years old, had just ob- 
tained a job in a Minneapolis drugstore, 
all on his own accouni. Druggist and 
hero’s mother know each other well. 

Mother had just finished some bread 
and spread a lot of honey on it and sent 
it over to the drugstore, thinking to 
please hero in midafternoon. 

Came four o’clock and hero came dis- 
consolately home. 

“Mother,” he said, “gee, I wish you 
wouldn’t’ do that. I know where the 
honey is and IT can get some when I want 
lio ivstawful embarrassing to have your 
little sister run in shouting, ‘Here’s some 
bread and honey,’ right when a feller’s 
got a regular job.”—Minneapolis Journal. 


BIBLE’ NAMES INITIAL PUZZLE—II! 


Each line of this puzzle refers to a 
name. The first letters of these names 
spell “the whole”: 

My first was converted at midday. 


My second was an Old Testament 
heroine. 
My third was a great friend of the 


apostle Paul. 
My fourth 
great prophet. 
My fifth was riding on a camel when 
she first saw her future husband. 
The whole was the preacher at Pente- 
cost. 


left his plow to follow a 


Puzzle in figures: 
such 


Write four 9’s in 
a way that they will make 100. 


BIRD STORY PRIZE 


Miss Eleanor M. Neumayer was the 
first person to send a correct list of 
names completing the bird story in issue 
of May 1. She wins the prize, which 
will be a bird house. Below is the correct 
list. 


1. House wren. 2. English sparrow. 3 


Wood pewee. 4. Phoebe. 5. Kingbird. 6 
Red-eyed vireo. 7. Robin. 8. Bluebird 
9. Song sparrow. 10. Meadow lark. 11 


Cat-bird. 12. Chipping sparrow. 13. Yel- 
low warbler. 14. American goldfinch. 15 


Cowbird. 16. Indigo bunting. 17. Red start 
18. Baltimore oriole. 19. Red-winged black- 
bird. 20. Swamp wren. 21. Spotted sand- 


piper. 22. Purple martin. 23. Barn swallow. 
24. Eave swallow. 25. Tree swallow. 26 
Chimney swift. 27. Flicker. 28. Red-héaded 
woodpecker. 29. Crow. 


Rev. E. S. Stucker of Ottawa, Kans., sen! 
the correct solution to “A Pyramid of 
Names” in issue of May 8. 

Solution to “Bible Names 
in issue of May 22: Jamés, 
Uriah, Samuel. The whole: 


Puzzle" 
Saul 


Initial 
Ezekiel, 
Jesus. 
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THE BAPTA 


Tho Devotional Life | 


Training the Devotional Life 


The following paper, written by Veneta 
Clark of the Morgan Park (1ll.) Church, 
is a part of the examination in second 
year work of the teacher training class. 
The question was as follows: “Write a 
jictitious biography of John Doe, son of 
Christian parents, from babyhood to col- 
lege, illustrating @ perfect course of 
training for his devotional life. Take 
him through babyhood prayers, school 
worship, training in musical worship, 
memorization of worship materials, etc.” 

—EDITorSs. 


OHN DOE’S parents rejoiced and gave 
4 thanks to the Heavenly Father who 
had bestowed upon them the precious 
gift of a son and every evening they ap- 
proached God together in prayer, as their 
custom was, asking strength and wisdom 
in caring for the child and in guiding 
him into the knowledge and grace of 
Jesus, which they themselves possessed. 
This attitude of prayer and reverence, 
by its continuity, had its effect on the 
child’s mind even before he understood it. 

As soon as he was able to speak, his 


mother helped him to say a simple 
prayer of only a few words. However 
meaningless it was to him then, it 


served to create an attitude of worship 
which was daily strengthened by this 
habit. Gradually the little prayer en- 
larged and embraced father and mother 
for a share in God’s blessing. 

His mother had taught him at meals, 
when only he and his mother were pres- 
ent, a sentence of thanks for the food. 
One day the little boy was overjoyed at 
the privilege of saying this little prayer 
at dinner instead of Father’s asking a 
blessing. He said with all the reverence 
and sincerity of his child heart, “I thank 
thee, Lord, for this good food.” 

Soon John’s mother went with him to 
Sunday school, where there were many 
other little children about his age. The 
quiet music, the simple little songs of 
praise and thankfulness, the circle talk, 
the offering, the teacher’s loving, kind 
ways, the verses about being kind and 
helping one another and the stories about 
‘Jesus, God’s son, made a lasting impres- 
sion and furnished discourse enough for 
the whole week between the child and 
his mother. The handwork also was 
fascinating and helped him to remember 
the story the teacher had told. 

John’s mother had, since he was old 
enough to understand, talked to him 
about God and his love and care at night 
before putting him to bed. There were 
beautiful pictures on the walls, and 
sometimes she told him about them. 
Often she would tell him a story about 
Jesus, and again she would sing to him 
a dear little song about Jesus. When 
John was about four years old, she taught 


him to think of something different that 
he was thankful for each night before 
going to bed. Now she encouraged him 
in spontaneous prayers, reminding him 
always to remember some one else and 
to ask God to help him to be a better 
boy tomorrow than he was today. Every 
morning he said, “Jesus, help me to live 
this day for thee.” That was all. And 
he is saying it yet. 

As he progressed in Sunday school, he 
learned the social benefit of worship; he 
learned to pray with his classmates and 
to listen reverently when his teacher 
spoke to God. He grew to know how 
he could best serve God as a little child. 
The songs they sang echoed the senti- 
ment of the child heart, and helped them 
to know Jesus. 

By the time he had entered the junior 
department, he had learned to say the 
Lord’s prayer, the beatitudes, the twen- 
ty-third Psalm, and several other pass- 
ages of Scripture and was besides able 


to sing many beautiful hymns. In this 
department, however, he received a 
wealth of training in Bible _ history, 


memorization of various long scripture 
passages and rituals of worship. He was 
being prepared for the public worship of 
the church. Here he learned the signifi- 
cance of many services and was regularly 
seen with his parents in the church. The 
architecture and atmosphere of the 
church, the richness and sweetness of the 
music and all the forms of worship made 
him feel as if he really belonged there, 
and he said silently one \day, “I love thy 
temple, Lord.” 

Later John took part in the family 
worship which he had been observing 
and absorbing ever since his first recol- 
lections. The material was taken from 
the Psalms often, and from the life of 
Christ. ‘Sometimes for variation, sketches 
from® the lives of missionaries were read 
or a favorite and very meaningful hymn 
sung. Often his mother played very 
quiet, sweet music of an inspiring nature. 

John was now applying all the Chris- 
tian influences and associations to his 
daily life more than ever. And as he 
was entering upon early adolescence, he 
consecrated his life to Christ, united his 
energies with those of Christ’s church 
and followed his Lord in baptism. The 
regeneration was almost imperceptible in 
John, since his whole life and training 
thus far had been so in harmony with 
the teaching of God, but nevertheless re- 
generation took place. 

In his later adolescence, John decided 
upon a definite life work for the king- 
dom, and entered college to study and 
io prepare himself for this work. There 
he continued in his habits of worship 
and held fast to the early teachings and 
inspirations given him by his Mother and 
the beauty of their home life. “The 
home, is the world’s Holy of Holies.” 


; 
Giving the Boys and Girls a 
Square Deal 

By J. A. HOFFMAN 


OSSIBLY the largest ingathering i) 
the history of our churches for man 
years occurred at Easter time. Th 
emphasis placed upon personal eval 
gelism by our General Board of Prom 
tion caused a concentration of thougl 
and effort seldom witnessed, and the r| 
turns have proven the wisdom of th 
procedure. The benefits derived wel 
not alone in the additions to membe 
ship, but the new life and enlarged visid 
that came to the organizations participa 
ing will mean much in our future wor 
So far as observation goes, there wi 


nothing out of the ordinary as to meth¢ 
or program, singing, praying, preachin 
atter-meeting and personal work. Ni 
did we observe anything unusual as | 
results, unless it was a larger per ce 
tban usual from the ranks of the Sund: 
school. 

We are wondering what would happ’ 
if not only our Sunday-school scholar, 
but the children and young people of t} 
community in general, were given | 
“square deal” in the matter of evangel- 
tic meetings. Upon good authority » 
have it that from 50 to 75 per cent! 
those professing conversion do so unc 
sixteen years of age, yet with very fy 
exceptions they are reached in campaigs 
planned and conducted especially | 
adults. The preaching and teaching § 
so arranged as to jar loose the harder 
sinner or arrest the attention of thie 
who are drifting thoughtlessly with 1e 
current of worldliness. 

Not infrequently have sermons bir 
preached from texts such as “The harv't 
is passed, the summer is ended, and ¢ 
are not saved,” or “Remember Lot’s wi’) 
and when the appeal was made |§ 
only response came from children un’! 
twelve years of age. That they wi 
honest and desirous of being saved | 
one would question for a moment, v 
who would say that such a message V 
necessary to reach children. And if } 
truth were known, in many such insta! 
the response came in spite of, rat?! 
than as a result of, the message. if 
reports come, “large ingathering as ¢ 
sult of the meetings,” we are usually i 
in saying that the Sunday school 2 
well worked in that meeting, nor do¥ 
believe an evangelistic campaign shi! 


close with anything short of a thoro?! 
work among the young. Yet how a 
cult at times it is to interest the chile’ 
in the regular evangelistic meeting vt 
its. program exclusively oe 
hardened sinners or sanctified $a 
The writer, has tried again and agai | 
work the combination but usually ’ 
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aternational Uniform Lesson 
for June 20 

- THE LORD OUR SHEPHERD 

vden Text: Psa. 23:1. Lesson: Psa. 23:1-6. 


By JoHn A. Barn 


2 Lesson Text 
‘he shepherd psalm grew out of the 
- of the shepherd boy who became king 
Israel. It is the record of a personal 
verience and therefore has found an 
jwering echo in millions of lives since 
was written. There is no passage of 
ipture more familiar or more frequent- 
quoted. Not all who quote it feel it, 
the great mass of Christians have 
er found better words to express their 
aest religious experiences. It is the 
ymon language of faith, the highest ex- 
ssion of courage, the richest poetry of 
-e, the best literature of life. Preachers 
Lin this psalm an inexhaustible source 
inspiration for sermons; but it is the 
pair of the commentator. 


» Lesson Taught 
he psalm furnishes an illustration of 
and literature, life and philosophy, 
and religion. 
+ and Literature 
he psalm is good literature. It com- 
's with all the laws of good literature. 
is simple, clear and harmonious in 
Has rich, natural and vivid in imagery; 
Ataneous, inspirational and compelling 
expression; it is true to life. The 
m awakens the imagination and 
@s plenty of room for the play of the 
ination. The first line of the song 
ts a series of mental pictures which 
‘e rapidly across the memory, reveal- 
_the sheep on the slopes of the hills 
e the shepherd with his faithful dog 
/under the shade of a tree whose 
'shs touch the lips of a singing brook. 
| psalm plays upon the emotions as 
usses in quick succession from sunny 
(2 to dark canyon, and from dark can- 
| to banqueting hall, and from ban- 
ling hall to the house of the Lord. 
whole stream of life is seen in its 
. and sorrows, its hopes and fears, its 
‘and death, and in its life after death. 
Psalm appeals to the intellect. The 
'. highly cultured prize this bit of 
"ew poetry, and the plain people with- 
‘the culture of the schools appreciate 
‘gic, Without knowing what logic is, 
hal it is the logic of life. The ‘psalm 
lades the will. Unless a man is bound 
le Strange perversity of human na- 
| which is a part of man’s sinful in- 
ance, he cannot read this psalm in- 
ently and sympathetically without 
3 compelled by its very persuasive- 
| to accept its message. The psalm is 
literature because it grew out of 
‘esome living. The health of the hills 
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is in every word. It breathes the perfume 
of green grass and wild flowers; and, best 
of all, the soul of the man who wrote it 
was genuine and true and free from all 
artificiality. 
Life and Philosophy 

Every man, whether he knows it or not, 
has a philosophy. Philosophy reduced to 
its simplest terms is an attempt to ex- 
Plain things. There is a philosophy of 
everything. Some men get hold of a phil- 
osophy and then attempt to bring every- 
thing into harmony with it. That is the 
old style, which is rapidly going out of 
use. The new way is to get at the facts 
first and then at the philosophy which all 
the facts will warrant. The philosophy of 
the psalmist may be called optimism. He 
Saw no cause for worry because the Lord 
was his shepherd who would supply his 
needs; he refused to be stampeded into 
a panic of fear because the infinite God 
was always by his side, in death as well 
as in life; it was unnecessary for him to 
cherish revenge because in the very pres- 
ence of his enemies he could enjoy a good 
meal without danger of indigestion due to 
anger; and, basing his future life upon 
past experiences, he had every reason to 
believe that goodness and mercy would 
follow him all his days here and all his 
eternities beyond. What a lot of trouble 
the world would have been saved from and 
would yet be saved from if all the philos- 
ophies were based upon all the facts. 


Life and Religion 

Life and religion are co-extensive. Re- 
ligion has too long been segregated as a 
thing by itself. A prayer meeting is re- 
ligious, but a political meeting has not 
hitherto been so classified. Singing psalms 
is religious, but selling sugar is not re- 
ligious. Possibly that is the reason why 
some people can sell sugar at prohibitive, 
profiteer prices and yet go on singing 
lustily in church, “Free from the law, O 
happy condition, Jesus has died and there 
is remission.” Now, the man who wrote 
this psalm had grasped the secret of mak- 
ing life and religion one. His life as a 
shepherd, his relation to labor, his care 
for the sheep, his activities as a healthy 
man able to eat when hungry a good, 
square meal, and his varied human ex- 
periences, all are sanctified because he is 
able to speak of God and the holiest re- 
lations of man with God in the terms of 
his own daily life. 

Does not this remind one of him who 
called himself the Good Shepherd? He 
spoke of God in terms of family life. He 
called him Father. He spoke of God in 
terms of labor. “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” He taught the peo- 
ple that God cares for sparrows, and that 
all nature and all human life and human 
relations when brought into harmony 
with the spirit and will of God are the 
finest manifestation of religion. What is 


finer than to see God and feel God and 
serve God in all our relations to the ma- 
terial universe, to the social world and 
to ourselves as individuals? Jesus taught 
his disciples to pray, “Thy kingdom come 
F on earth as it is in heaven.” That 
is life in its fulness, and that is religion 
unsegregated and indivisible. ; 
Des Moines College. 


Discipline 
By F. F. Peterson 


Secretary of Religious Education 


ai HE question of discipline is one which 
is often a matter of grave concern to 
the church school. There are four classes 
of people responsible for any situation 
tending to confusion in any school, and 
the adults are usually the chief offenders. 
The “grown-up” classes, the absentee and 
tardy teachers, the inattentive and non- 
cooperating workers and the superintend- 
ent himself hold the reins of control along 
this line. 

A few years ago the idea was suggested 
by a Sunday-school worker that definite 
information might be secured from the 
young people themselves regarding the 
causes of disorder. The ringleaders, 
usually regarded as the most mischievous 
of each class, were invited to a council 
where there was the frankest kind of dis- 
cussion. One boy said: “Miss Smith 
[teacher of the girls’ class] always sits 
during the prayer with her eyes wide 
open, flipping her gloves back and forth, 
so how can you expect her class to do 
anything else?” At this, one of these 
girls, in an effort at rebuttal, volunteered 
the information that “Mr. Jones [teacher 
of the boys’ class] used prayer time to 
do some figuring on the back of an en- 
velope, when’ he wasn’t studying his les- 
son.” The result of a whole evening spent 
in this sort of testimony, with all the 
teachers present, was the organization 
of an intermediate council of these young 
people, who were asked to advise and co- 
operate in securing a better condition of 
affairs. The following resolutions were 
later formed by a committee of the coun- 
cil: 

“1. The intermediate council believes 
that the opening service of the school 
should be one of worship, by means of 
song, Scripture and prayer. To worship 
truly, one must be attentive and reverent. 
To this end we recommend that all classes 
and all members of the intermediate de- 
partment show their loyalty to the school 
and its superintendent, first, by refrain- 
ing from talking or whispering during the 
opening service; second, by taking part in 
the singing and Bible reading, and by 
reverently bowing the head during 
prayer; third, it is the wish of the coun- 
cil that the members of the junior de- 
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Topic for June 20 


HONESTY IN WORD AND DEED 
Bph. 4:25-32 
“Hor this reason, laying aside falsehood, 
everyone Of you should speak the truth to 
his fellow man; for we are, as it were, 
parts of one another.” 


1. A new condition: “But these are not 
the lessons which you have learned from 
Christ; if at least you have heard his 
voice and in him have been taught—and 
this is true Christian teaching—to put 
away, in regard to your former mode of 
life, your original evil nature which is 
doomed to perish as befits its misleading 
impulses, and to get yourselves renewed 
in the temper of your minds and clothe 
yourselves with that new and better self 
which has been created to resemble God 
in the righteousness and holiness which 
come from the truth.” “Ror this reason, 
laying aside falsehood.” 

2. Life’s veneer: Someone has said 
that old-fashioned rugged honesty is fast 
disappearing from the earth. There cer- 
tainly is a tendency in this busy world 
towards a sort of make-believe life. This 
tendency is here simply because the lives 
of a great many people are shallow when 
it comes to a matter of real culture. 
Again, there can be no other result when 
our modern homes have laid aside the 
old Book and left prayer out of the 
family program. How can one abide by 
the great ethical, moral, social and re- 
ligious ideals of the Master when such 
ideals are unknown! 

3. Brotherly conduct: Falsehood is un- 
brotherly. It creates strife and conten- 
tion. Some have contended that there 
are times when lying is justified. Per- 
haps so. But the time has come when 
business and religion cannot be divorced. 
The so-called Christian man who runs a 
sweatshop for his workers must face an 
awakened sense of the value of human 
personality. Business men everywhere 
are learning that “honesty is the best 
policy.” The salesmen on the road have 
learned that “telling the truth” ulti- 
mately sells the larger orders. What the 
old world needs today is an honesty that 
realizes that in the great humanity of 
the world we have a common brother- 
hood. 

4. Your life and mine: “Everyone of 
you should speak the truth to his fellow 
man, for we are parts of one another.” 
Here is a direct appeal to the youth of the 
land to rip off the veneer, the sham, the 
make-believe, dishonesty in words and 
deeds, and to be just folks who use their 
brains and their lives for a purpose. The 
man who is dishonest with others will be 
dishonest with himself, and he can never 
satisfactorily answer the question, “What 
shall I do with my life?” The solution of 
the matter lies just where the Master 
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placed it, namely, in a deep and abiding 
love for the other man—right attitudes 
of heart and mind toward one another. 
Paul says to the Romans, “Let your love 
be perfectly sincere.” 


Methods 


CONSTITUTION OF THE OHIO CIFE 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


Article 1. Name. The name of this or- 
ganization shall be the Life Service 
League of Ohio Baptist Young People. 

Article 2. Purpose. The purpose of 
this organization shall be twofold: 

(1) To stimulate spiritual growth and 
capacity for service; to assist one another 
to conquer, with God’s help. the obstacles 
and difficulties that obstruct the way; to 
hold one another true to the high calling 
of God. 

(2) To bring the call of God for king- 
dom service to Baptist young people of 
Ohio; to bring this call in a definite and 
forceful manner to the young people in 
the individual churches; to make a 
special effort for life decisions at the 
sessions of the Ohio Baptist Assembly. 

Article 3. Membership. The member- 
ship shall consist of: Section 1. Those 
who are definitely committed to a special 
form of Christian work. Section 2. 
Those whose purpose is to train for defi- 
nite service in some speciai work, if God 
permit. Section 3. Those who are hin- 
dergd by health or home circumstances 
from dedicating themselves to a wider 
field of Christian service, yet who are 
willing definitely to consecrate their lives 
to work in the home church and, if the 
hindrance be removed, to give themselves 
to definite service.- 

Article 4. Officers. Section 1. The 
officers shall be a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary-treasurer and a publicity 
secretary, all of whom shall be chosen 
annually and perform the duties usually 
appertaining to such offices. Section 2. 
These shall constitute an executive board 
which shall have power to appoint any 
necessary committees. 

Article 5. Meetings. Section 1...The 
annual business meeting shall be held 
during the session of the Ohio Baptist 
Assembly. Section 2. Other meetings 
shall-be held at the call of the president. 

Article 6. Amendments. This consti- 
tution may be amended at any annual 
business meeting by a two-thirds vote, 
providing the amendment be presented 
in writing. 
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Important Notice | 
Young people planning to attend t. 
B. Y. P. U. of America Convention, 1 
ronto, July 1-4, should have all mail aj 
telegrams addressed in care of Conve 
tion, Walmer Road Baptist Chureh, 4 
ronto. A branch of the post-office will } 
established in the church for delivery 
mail. , 
Illinois 
Dr. E. M. Poteat of the General a 
of Promotion will deliver a series a 
dresses on “Kingdom Parables” at 
Illinois Summer Assembly, Shurtleff C 
lege, Alton. ; 
Ohio 
Ohio shows an enrolment of 64,679) 
Sunday school, with an average atte) 
ance of 36,949. This enrolment con} 
from 77,080 Baptists in the state. 
Nineteen schools have attained | 
standard rank and sixteen the star ra} 
Nine new senior and about thirty jury 
PB. Y. P. U.’s have been organized dur} 
the past year. Two new associatio, 
unions have been formed. ; 
Sixteen junior unions have qualified; 
standard, while eight attained the s| 
rank. To date, eight senior unions h 
qualified as standard. 
The annual meeting of the young |) 
ple of the Cleveland Association was ja 
on April 29 at the East End Church, w) 
Dr. W. W. Bustard as speaker. Sixt) 
out of eighteen societies reported and 
young people responded to the roll cal 
The Ohio Summer Assembly will n 
in Granville July 30 to Aug. 8. 
Pennsylvania ) 
The B. Y. P. U.’s and Bible school\' 
the Northumberland Association, q 
posed of forty-seven churches in * 


Pennsylvania, will meet for their ni 
annual convention June 10 and 11 
Warrenville, Lycoming County. G 
preparations have been made, ani 
“Plan, Pray, Push Campaign” is bi 
carried on in all churches for a ba 
convention. The theme is of present 
significance—‘Life Enlistment.” A st 
program has been prepared, with Re’ 
L. Roberts of Philadelphia as leade’ 
conferences and discussions. i A 
cialists of note will present religious 
cation as related to junior and se! 
young people’s societies and to BI 
school and missionary work. . 


Washington 
East Washington and North rs 


sembly will be held July 10-20 at 
Lake, near Spokane, instead of at 
d’Alene, Idaho, as previously annouls 
Idaho 7 

The Idaho Assembly will be hel 
Ketchum, in the Sawtooth Rane 
Mountains, July 7-14. 
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) Cleveland Notes 


By JoHN BUNYAN 


he Baptist City Mission Society has 
ed Rev. A. M. MacDonald of Edmon- 
Alberta, Canada, to be its executive 
vetary. Mr. MacDonald has accepted 
call and is now on the field getting 
uainted with the great task before 
. The Cleveland society has been 
ig a missionary work among foreign- 
aking populations of nearly a dozen 
arent languages for a number of years. 
‘ently Negroes from the South have 
n coming to the city in such large 
abers that an entirely new situation 
arisen. The facts that these South- 
Negroes are nearly all Baptists and 
t their religion is the greatest con- 
ling force in their lives make it im- 
ative that the Baptists shall regulate 
ir relations to the white people of 
; city. The federated churches, at the 
t, took an active interest in them, but 
n discovered that it was exclusively a 
ytist proposition. The federated phi- 
thropies of the city established a com- 
nity center for them, financed it and 
it under an admirable management. 
as done an immense amount of good 
| is still doing good. But the super- 
endent of this institution, a Presby- 
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an, acknowledges that he must keep ' 


closest fellowship with the Baptists, 
h white and Negro, if he is to con- 
le to succeed. For these Baptists 
‘e organized thirty-six Negro Baptist 
rehes and the man who can control 
activities of these thirty-six churches 
the man who-ean guide the entire 
sro population. ef this city. Our new 
cutive secretary, therefore, will have 
\ great problem, in addition to the 
k the office has heretofore done in 
ing the foreignespeaking nationalities. 
lew Organization 
ur new executive secretary, however, 
have other duties that the office 
etofore has not had, duties that will 
aire the wise leadership of a real 
1iop. The City Mission Society is in 
cess of changing its charter, taking 
its new name “The Cleveland Baptist 
ociation,’” while the body that used 
bear this name will go out of exist- 
@€, leaving all of its history and de- 
iinational work to the new organiza- 
i. This new organization is planned 
be the holding and governing body 
all the Baptist organizations in this 
*, each organization being a depart- 
it of the corporation. The executive 
retary will be ex officio a member of 
these departments and in large meas- 
their guiding and unifying spirit. 
> proposed rules and regulations of 
i} New organization have been printed, 
Tibuted and amended in one informal 
sting, so that they are agreed to 
Rimously. A formal meeting is now 
ed to put them into effect. 
Jinations 


suring the recent commencement of 
Hungarian Theological Seminary in 
‘ city, three of the graduating class 


} ordained to the work of the gospel 


| 
| 
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‘the 


Our Own Folky 


ministry, under the direction of the per- 
manent council of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion. On Sunday afternoon, May 16, Mr. 
Charles Dushek, the permanent supply 
of the Czecho-Slovak Church of this city, 
was ordained. The church has been 
turned over to him during the six months’ 
absence of the pastor, Rev. A. Knoblock, 
oh a missionary tour across the sea. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. H. 
Lee McLendon of the Calvary Church, 
the ordaining prayer was by Rev. I. N. 
DePuy of Lakewood, who also presided 
over the public ceremonies, the charge 
to the church was by Rev. J. B. Lemon 
and the charge to the candidate by Rev. 
C. P. Kirby, associate pastor of the First 
Church. 


Personals 


Dr. W. W. Bustard of the Euclid Ave- 
nue Church continues to preach to large 
congregations every Sunday, both morn- 
ing and evening. 

The Euclid Village Church celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of its organization 
Sunday, May 23, Dr. H. F. Stilwell 
preaching both morning and evening. 

Rev. John Raymond of the Fidelity 
Church has been the president of our 
Baptist ministers’ conference for the last 
six months. He makes a good presiding 
officer. In his own church he works on 
the principle that it is better to have 
his brethren go with him half way than 
to go all the way without them—just the 
kind of a man to keep his congregation 
united and enthusiastic. 

Dr. Milton M. Bales of the Cedar Ave- 
nue Church is doing a remarkable work 
among a people who have not always 
been as hopeful and prosperous as they 
are now under his leadership. He has 
large congregations and refreshing en- 
thusiasm continuously. 

Dr. J. B. Lemon of the Wilson Avenue 
Church, after nearly ten years of success- 
ful service, has offered his resignation, 
to take effect the first of July. He has 
not yet decided where he will make his 
future home. . 


Anniversary Exercises of the 
Rochester Theological 


Seminary 
By Henry B. Rosins 


Always an attractive city, Rochester is 
at her best about the season of commence- 
ments. The more formal exercises were 
held, as usual, in one of the downtown 
churches—this year in the East Avenue 
Church; while the conferences and the 
meeting of the Alumni Association were 
held in the parlor of Alvah Strong Hall. 

President Barbour was at his best in 
baccalureate sermon, which he 
preached from the text, “That in all 
things he might have the preéminence” 
(Col, 1:13), his theme being ‘‘The Lord- 
ship of Jesus.” The lordship of Jesus in 
the individual life is wholly consistent 
with the principle of spiritual independ- 
ence; his lordship in the national and 
international life alone can recover the 
world from its present orgy of national 
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egoism; his lordship in the social and 
industrial life will insure a recognition 
of the. sacredness of human personality 
and the rule of intellectual and moral 
responsibility in human relationships. 

In his address before the student body 
of the Seminary, Dr. James H. Franklin, 
of Boston, spoke from John 17:19—‘‘And 
for their sakes I consecrate myself.” Re- 
ferring to the fact that business men have 
recently declared that religion is the 
world’s only hope, Dr. Franklin quoted 
aptly the lines, ‘‘Now God be thanked, 
who hath matched us with this hour.” 
The monumental heresy of the age is that 
which thinks by using the conventional 
phrases of faith to perpetuate it without 
assimilating it. It is worse than use- 
less for us to talk about atonement un- 
less the atonement has become part and 
parcel of our lives, unless the world can 
see the reality of it in our sacrificial liv- 
ing. Our greatest contribution toward 
the release of the spirit of Jesus in hu- 
man society will be the consecration of 
our own lives. The churches must be led 
to live simply and sacrificially, but they 
will never so live unless we, their leaders, 
re-live the Master’s life, who dwelt among 
men as servant of all. 

The Genesee Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence was addressed by Rev. W. E. Raf- 
fety (Rochester 1903), of Philadelphia, 
upon the theme, “The Harly Adolescent 
Boy the Big Problem in Religious Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Raffety showed by statistics 
how serious our social problem is, point- 
ing out that even before the war the 
church school lost 80 per cent of these 
boys before their fifteenth birthday. He 
analyzed the relation and responsibility 
of the home, the public school and the 
chureh to this problem; and suggested 
that the solution lies in knowing the boy, 
appreciating him, cooperating with him, 
trusting him and loving him. These 
things are prior to and must underlie 
and interpenetrate all improved technique 
and organization. 

At a theological conference, presided 
over by Professor Conrad H. Moehlmann, 
Pres. Milton G. Evans, of the Crozer The- 
ological Seminary, spoke upon “The New 
Testament and the Idea of Progress.” 
The main purpose of the discussion was 
to show the idea of progress inherent in 
Christian theism. Dr. Evans pointed out 
that the New Testament is itself the goal 
of antecedent history, and that its writers 
explicitly declare that further progress 
is inevitable. Concrete illustrations of 


. developing conceptions within the New 


Testament were used to indicate that the 
goal had not yet been reached when the 
New Testament closed, and that it was 
necessarily left for the future to dem- 
onstrate Jesus Christ as interpreted by 
the Spirit as the goal of history. 

The annual oration before the Alumni 
Association was delivered by Dr. John F. 
Herget (Rochester 1898), of Cincinnati, 
O., whose theme was “The Task of the 
Chureh in the War’s Reaction.” This he 
stated as related to three urgent prob- 
lems: the problem of production—where 
it is ours to promote the will to work; 
the problem of harmonious cooperation 
in effecting world-wide reconstruction— 
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in whose solution the church may supply 
the power of self-control and concilia- 
tion; and the problem of Americaniza- 
tion-—for the solving of which we can 
supply the vision, the motive and the 
‘dynamic, which shall vitalize policies of 
restriction, education and reconstruction. 
The Alumni Association elected as presi- 
dent for the current year Rev. O. P. Gif- 
ford (1877), of California; and chose as 
orator for next year Rev. David Lee 
Jamison (1900), of Albany, N. Y. 

A conference on ‘A Free Church in a 
Free State” was opened by an address by 
Rev. Wm. Horace Day, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., who gave a most practical and at- 
tractive presentation of the theme. Dr. 
Day declared a free church essential to 
the perpetuation of a free state. But the 
free church has always been threatened 
by ignorance; so the first task of the free 
church is an educational task—to edu- 
cate the spiritually illiterate, to educate 
the community in civic idealism. The 
second task of the free church is to 
achieve efficiency. And efficiency will be 
achieved only as our great evangelical 
churches get together and produce a type 
of codperation that will do the job. The 
third task is to make the church a con- 
verting church, to reéstablish the democ- 
racy of responsibility, the cardinal reality 
of universal priesthood. All this the 
church must do because the only citizen 
absolutely safe for democracy in a free 
state is the Christian citizen. Prof. Jus- 
tin Wroe Nixon presided at this confer- 
ence and Prof. John R. Brown led the 
discussion. 

The commencement address was given 
by Rey. Charles W. Gilkey, of Chicago, 
who spoke from Matt. 13:57 upon “Things 
New and Old.” The most persistent 
trouble-emaker is the troublemaker of 
the false dilemma. Both conservative 
and liberal are likely to be hammering 
away at a false dilemma. Jesus refused 
io be split by such a dilemma; with him 
ihe instructed scribe “‘brings forth things 
new and old.” It is thus that all life is 
made up, nor is Christianity any excep- 
iion: our Bible, our chureh ordinances, 
our treasure of sacrifice, the accumulated 
treasure of Christian experience—these 
all are things old. But the Protestant doc- 
trine of the witness of the Spirit makes 
religion the living link between the past 
and the future; experiment, construction, 
adventure essential to a living faith, in 
evitably bring us things new. 

After a brief address to the graduates 
upon “The Joy of the Lord,’ President 
Barbour bestowed ,the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity upon the ten members of the 
senior class and upon twelve former grad- 
uates, among whom was Dean Arthur E. 
Main of the Alfred Theological Seminary 
(Rochester 1872). 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Baptist Union for Ministerial Education, 
an address was delivered by Dr. W. T. 
Elmore, of Lincoln, Neb. (Rochester 
1900), 
Complex Task.” The address set forth 
in detail the complexity of the task; em- 
phasized the demand for manysidedness 
in the minister; but urged that the minis- 
ter must be a specialist—in religion. Here 
he will find a field all his own, and an 
open approach—for the heart needs of 
men are always the same. The annual 
report of the secretary of the union an- 
nounced the adoption by the trustees of 
the policy of opening the seminary to 
women upon the same conditions which 
govern the admission of men. 

The gatherings related to the anniver- 
saries of the English Department closed 
with the alumni dinner, at which the new 


who spoke upon “The Minister’s ° 


president, Dr. Gifford, presided as toast- 
master, and at which brief addresses 
were made by Pres. Barbour, Pres, Rhees 
of the university, Dr. Charles B. Tenny 
of Japan, Dr. Herbert S. Johnson of Bos- 
ton, Prof. George Cross, who has just re- 
turned from the Orient, Rev. C. A. Kall- 
gren of the graduating class, and the 
toastmaster, who spoke in his happiest 
vein. Many, especially of the more re- 
cent alumni, were present for the anni- 
versary exercise and their presence heart- 
ened those now responsible for the con- 
duct of the work. 

The annual sermon before the German 
Department was preached by Rev. Otto E. 


Krueger, of Burlington, Ia. The com- 
mencement exercises were held on 
Wednesday evening, in the Andrews 


Street Church. Addresses were delivered 
by three of the four members of the 
graduating class, an address to the grad- 
uating class was given by Pres. Barbour, 
and diplomas were presented them by 
Prof. A. J. Ramaker.. The fine addresses 
of the graduates reflected great credit 
upon the institution and were full of 
promise of their future successful leader- 
ship. 
The Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Anniversary of Colgate 


Theological Seminary 


By J. B. ANDERSON 


Here in a wondrous tabernacle whose 
walls are the encircling hills and whose 
canopy is the deep blue sky by day and 
the dome of heaven glittering with stars 
by night, Colgate Theological Seminary 
celebrated its 101st anniveraary, May 16- 
18, with songs of gladness, with earnest 
meditation on the ideals of Christian 
service, and with the fellowship of kin- 
dred minds which is like to that above. 

The annual reception was given to the 
graduating class by Dean John F. Vichert 
in his home. The Sunday morning serv- 
ice in the Hamilton Church was a great 
act of worship from the processional 
hymn to the postlude, whose high points 
of reverence and praise and meditation 
were the majestic anthems by the large 
university choir, the prayer of thanks- 
giving and intercession by the Dean, and 
the impressive, interpretative reading of 
the scriptures by the preacher of the 
day, Rev. Isaac George Mathews, pastor 
of the First Church, New Haven, Conn., 
and the anniversary sermon which 
in a high degree combined the scholarly 
with the spiritual and practical, as the 
preacher made a plea for the New Testa- 
ment ideal of the Christian incarnating 
with passion the principles of humility 
and service. 

At noon on Monday was the annual La- 
dies’ Day Dinner, complimentary to the 
ministers and to the wives of the minis- 
ters of the Baptist Pastors’ Conference of 
Central New York and the Baptist Min- 
isters’ Conference of Utica and vicinity. 
The topic of the after-dinner speeches 
was “The New World Movement” and 
the speaking was begun by Mr. Otto, the 
New York state financial director of the 
$100,000,000 campaign, and was continued 
by pastors fresh from their campaign ex- 
periences. The five ministers who spoke, 
chosen by their own respective confer- 
ences, were Rev. M. J. Winchester of 
Oswego on “The Pastor in the Campaign,”’ 
Rev. F. W. Tomlinson of Elbridge on 
“Individual Victories,” Rev. C. J. Oxley 
of Utica on “The Dynamics of Facts,” 
Rev. L. J. Coote of Baldwinsville on ‘The 
Forces of Accomplishment” and Rev. H. 
R. MaeMillan of Norwich on ‘The Strat- 
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egy of the Future.” Mr. Otto in hj 
speech struck the keynote when he dg 
clared “The drive is more a preparatio) 
than an:achievement.” All the addresses 
even of those whose churches did not g 
over the top, were vibrant with gratitud 
and joy and the spirit of victory. 

At the meeting of the Baptist Hduc; 
tion Society of the State of New Yorki 
the evening, Rev. Gilbert N. Brink, gery 
eral secretary of the Publication § 
ciety, delivered a well-reasoned addres 
on “The Place of Religious Education j 
the Nation,’ in which he argued that th 
stability and welfare of our country, th 
proper observance of its international 1 
lations and the fulfillment of its high mi 
sion to humanity all depend upon th 
Christian character of its citizens, whic 
in turn depends upon the right kind ¢ 
education, and especially upon religior 
education. But the emphatic testimon 
of the war chaplains is that the churc 
has woefully failed in providing religioy 
education and we must earnestly seek } 
discover how to teach religion suf 
ciently and effectively to the masses ; 
the people. | 

The Seminary Day exercises in Hatc 
Hall on Tuesday morning were of varic 
interest, addresses being made by M 
Salvatore LoPresti, an Italian, Mr. Ped: 
Jose Garcia, a Cuban, Mr. Homoboi 
Aguiling, a Filipino, and Mr. John | 
Riley, an American. Further, a portra 
of Dr. William M, Lawrence, given to t] 
seminary by the class of ’20, was u 
veiled and presented in an address | 
Mr. Gordon B. Hancock, one of the ty 
colored men in the graduating class; al 
a portrait of Dean John F. Vichert, giv, 
by the student body and alumni, was v) 
veiled and presented by a Welsh memb: 
of the class, Mr. Thomas Trevor. It 
significant to note that for many yea 
past Colgate Seminary has me 
many nationalities in its student boc 
At one time during the war the wril 
one morning counted men of twelve | 
tionalities at the chapel service. In t 
present graduating class are to be fou 
American, Cuban, American Negro, } 
ipino, Scotch, Welsh, Italian and G 
man—the brotherhood of man in a mic) 
cosm, a prophetic symbol of the futu 
realization of the Christian ideal a 
united humanity! 

On Tuesday afternoon a reception ¥: 
tendered by Pres. and Mrs. E. B. Bry) 
in the beautiful presidential mansion, 
the faculty, graduates and guests of i 
seminary. The graduating exercises W 
held on Tuesday evening in the Bap’ 
Church. The class numbers nineteen ? 
sides the five men from the Italian | 
partment. Most of the class are sett 
in pastorates or have accepted cther wo 
Some of these cases should be of spe) 
interest ,to all our Baptist people. — 
Benjamin M. Johnson is under appol 
ment as missionary of the Foreign }) 
sion Society; Mr. G. B. Hancock | 
already filled years with useful s 
as principal of a large colored schoo 
the South, and expects, after furt! 
graduate study, to resume his fine W 
for his own race. Mr. P. J, Gareiai 
returning to his native Cuba to ans? 
an imperative call to meet a great nu 
especially as a theological teacher; - 
H. A. Aguiling expects to work 
his people in the Philippine Islands; 
W. E. Allen intends to be a missionary 
Brazil under the Southern Baptist boa! 
and Mr. M. E. Davis has accepted = | 
fessorship of biblical literature in a $0 | 
ern college. 

The prayer at the graduating exe rce 
was offered by the’ venerable and hele” 
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* William Hale Maynard. The theme 
the address by Professor Ernest Wil- 
m Parsons, of Rochester Theological 
minary, was “Builders.” The minis- 
“gs task, he said, is that of a builder. 
>is to build his church, the individual, 
e community, and himself. The ad- 
ess was marked by balance, sanity, fe- 
ity of utterance and force of person- 
ty. It is always thrilling to see and 
ar Professor Mangano make his fare- 
Jl remarks in Italian to the graduates 
the Italian Department, and to watch 
2 eager faces of the men as they listen 
these last words from their honored 
icher, and to think of the mighty sig- 
icance of the training and of the future 
rk of these converts from Roman Ca- 
jlicism. 

Professor Berry in behalf of the fac- 
y made the farewell address to the 
ss of 1920. Describing the five-fold 
ndage of superstition, of materialism, 
forms and organizations, of the judg- 
mts of others, and of labels and 
rases, he proclaimed a precious and 
umphant liberty through a knowledge 
the truth. The address was compre- 
nsive in its range, clean-cut in its 
nking, and strong in its presentation. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK 


THe First CHurcn or Hoosick met its 
ota in the New World Movement. It 
ver had given more than $600 in one 
ar for missions. It was asked to raise 
four years $11,580. There were some 
ubts expressed at first but they soon 
ssed away and there came that spirit 
fe are able,” and when the reports 
ne in, the church had raised its full 
ota and over $2000 for church repairs 
addition. The church is rallying about 
» pastor, Rev. J, A. Wright, for there 
a conviction among the people that 
vat things are in store for the Hoosick 
lls Church. The prayer meetings are 
‘ally supported by the people. The 
stor is also looking after the church at 
losick. This rural church is making 
ensive repairs on its church building 
‘the extent of some $2000. No church 
isesses a finer lot of young people. 
ven united with the church by baptism 
hort time ago. 


VERMONT 


Jr. JAMES S. BRAKER has resigned the 
‘torate of the First Church, Burling- 
‘, and accepted the hearty and unani- 
us call to the First Church of Mce- 
esport, Pa., where he began work on 
te 1. In connection with his resigna- 
a, the church at Burlington passed res- 
tions which note the growth of the 
irech under Dr. Braker from 443 to 724 
mbers, which commend him as a true 
end and a zealous.and sincere minister 
God, and which express the greatest 
wreciation both of his work and of 
t of Mrs. Braker. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


tee W. A. Howes gave the hand of fel- 
Ship to fifteen at the North East 
irch on May 2, of whom twelve were 
tized on Easter Sunday. There is an 
teasing interest in all departments of 
_church work. Pledges were secured 
30 per cent more than the church’s 
‘tment in the New World Movement. 


‘HE PENNSYLVANIA BOARD OF PROMOTION 


& 
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met at Lewisburg on May 20. State Cam- 
paign Director Frank H. Robinson re- 
ported that the state has pledged $4,355,- 
000. McKean and Union counties have 
exceeded their allotments. Plans were 
made for securing the cooperation of all 
the churches and associations in the 
work of the board. 


Dr. RutcerR Dox, who retired from the 
pastorate of the Tioga Church of Phila- 
delphia about three years ago, after 
twenty-six years of successful service, 
has moved to East Orange, N. J. He 
and Mrs. Dox were among the leaders 
in Baptist work in the city. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


EVANGELIST “TED’’ HOFMEISTER recently 
ciosed a series of meetings in the Hippo- 
drome, Pittsburgh, in which he was as- 
sisted by Prof. Robert Lowe Fletcher and 
others. Mr. Hofmeister is acting pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, N, S., 
Pittsburgh. The church building has a 
baptistery, and the minister is a Baptist. 


NEW JERSEY 


PastorR CHARLES A. BARWISE of the 
Calvary Church, Hackensack, is preach- 
ing on Sunday mornings a series of ser- 
mons on “The Lesser Lights of the New 
Testament,” and in the evening a series 
on the subject, ‘“‘The Modern Man and 
Last Things.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE First CHURCH OF CLAREMONT, Rev. 
Wesley A. Paige, pastor, has been fol- 
lowing the New World Movement pro- 
gram and organized under the group plan. 
During holy week it united with other 
lecal churches in a profitable series of 
meetings, led by Rev. F. O. Cunningham 
and conducted by the church federation 
of which the pastor is president. Easter 
Sunday six were received into the 
church by baptism. The financial cam- 
paign resulted in the raising of $12,050. 
The pastor was campaign director for the 
association. Sunday, May 9, a beautiful 
memorial window, given by Mrs. Charles 
N. Freeman in memory of her deceased 
husband, a deacon for thirty-nine years, 
was dedicated with appropriate services. 
In November, it is planned to unite with 
the church federation in an evangelistic 
campaign under the leadership of Dr. 
Milton S. Rees. The pastor of the Clare- 
mont church is among the fortunate ones 
in having an increase of $400 in salary. 


THE UNITED CHURCH Of Somersworth, 
since the union of the Baptist and Free 
Baptist Churches some two years ago, 
has had both church properties on its 
hands. What was the Free Baptist prop- 
erty has been sold now to the Greek 
church society. 


THE RESIGNATION Of Rey. D. P. Gaines, 
pastor at Keene, is recorded with regret. 
The Keene Church is one of the larger 
and more important churches in the state 
and has prospered greatly under the min- 
istry of Mr. Gaines. Mr. Gaines has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of the 
First Church at Waterbury, Conn. The 
date for the closing of his pastorate has 
not been determined. 


THE FOLLOWING CHURCHES have gone 
over the top in pledging their quotas for 
the hundred million dollar campaign: 
Alton, Antrim, Gonic, Goshen, Hampton, 
Meredith Center, Penacook, North Strat- 
ford and Littleton. It may be added that 
most of the churches in the state have 
put forth praiseworthy effort in this task, 

THE FOLLOWING CHURCHES have been 
successful in securing pastors: Meriden 
calls Rev. W. G. Hubbard from Lyme 
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Center; Franconia secures Rev. EK. W. 
Cummings; East Rochester, without a 
pastor but a few weeks, has settled Rev. 
G. F. Howard, who comes from Corinth, 
Vt. Melvin Village has also a pastor in 
the parsonage after long waiting. 


Rev. R. H. SuHorr, after a pastorate of 
about one year at Newport, has resigned 
to become an assistant pastor in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Short will close his work 
at Newport June 13. 
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MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA BaAprist CONVENTION 
will hold its annual meeting at Austin, 
beginning Monday evening, Oct. 11. 


THE Twin City AssocrATION met with 
the Merriam Park Church, St, Paul, May 
11-12. The attendance was excellent and 
the program full of interest. One of the 
features that was helpful was a sympo- 
sium on “The Ministry of the Church:” in 
intercession, by Rev. J. A. Swanson of 
the First Swedish Church of St. Paul: in 
healing, by Dr. J.G. Briggs of the Wood- 
land Park Church; in evangelism, by Rev. 
W. E. Loucks of the Fourth Church, Min- 
neapolis; in stewardship, by Dr. G. A. 
Hagstrom, president of Bethel Academy. 
The reports showed progress, and the 
spirit of the whole meeting was full of 
cheer. This is the first of Minnesota's 
associations which follow rapidly and will 
be over before the meeting of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 


THE MINNESOTA SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
Missions announces an attractive pro- 
gram for its fourteenth session, which 
will be held in the Olivet Congregational 
Church, St. Paul, May 30-June 5. These 
meetings are always most profitable and 
inspiring. 

THE CALVARY (NecGRO) CHURCH of Du- 
luth has purchased a lot, and by the as- 
sistance of the Minnesota Convention and 
the Home Mission Society will begin 
building soon. 


Pastor H. R. McKee of the Central 
Church, Duluth, helped in evangelistic 
meetings at Mitchell, S. D., where much 
g00d was accomplished. 


THE BOARD OF THE MINNESOTA Conven- 
tion met on May 20 in the new head- 
quarters, a splendid commodious office in 
the Office Equipment Building, Second 
Ave., S., and Sixth St. The appointments 
for the new year were made and a num- 
ber of grants for new church buildings 
were passed. The attendance was not as 
large as usual, but all business was done 
speedily and harmoniously. The mission- 


‘ary receipts for the year were a little in 


advance of the previous year. Subscrip- 
tions are yet coming in on the $100,000.- 
C00 campaign, and now foot up $740,000, 
with credits for apportionments making 
the total $870,000, and a little more. It is 
hoped the $1,000,000 mark will be passed 
by the time the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention meets. Already cash is coming 
in, over $10,000 having been received up 
to May 22. 

THE LARGE NUMBER of pastorless 
churches in the state is causing much per- 
plexity, as it is very difficult to secure 
men suited to the varied fields. 

Hewetr AND Brown of Minneapolis 
have been chosen as architects for the 
new Olivet (University) Church building, 
and plans will soon be ready. It is in- 
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tended to break ground for at least a por- 
tion of the structure this summer. The 
work in the church is going forward 
with marked success under the vigorous 
leadership of Dr. N. B. Henderson. It is 
worthy of note that this church went 
beyond its quota, $20,000, for the $100,- 
000,000 campaign, the students in the 
university subscribing about $4000. 


IOWA 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING OF THE DIRECT- 
ors of the Iowa Assembly was held at 
lowa Falls on May 18. Pres. A. W. Caul, 
Secy. O. E. Westerlund, Treas. L. E. Viets, 
Revs. A. G. Lagerquist, C. W. Fletcher, 
Mr. D. V. Wilson and Prof. Jay A. Lap- 
ham were present. Plans were made 
that will add to the comfort and to the 
sanitation of the assembly grounds. It 
was found that tents will be much more 
expensive this year, and yet it is hoped 
that, by early planning on the part of all 
who would like to attend, the expense for 
each may be kept down to but little more 
than in past years. Dr. O. C. Brown and 
Dr. Thomas S. Young from Philadelphia, 
Dr. William B. Lipphard of Boston, Dr. F. 
F. Peterson of New York, Dr. J. J. Ross 
of Chicago, will be present, and one or 
more returned missionaries are expected. 
Mrs. C. E. Hillis will bring to the pro- 
gram much of deep interest to the young 
women and much for the general as- 
sembly. Our men in the state will help 
on the program. The program will call 
for interesting numbers for the special 
study of women. The Sunday school and 
the B. Y. P. U. will have a large place. 
Recreation will have good time and at- 
tention as usual. The date is July 22- 
Aug. i Ik 

JUST PRECEDING THE MEETING of the 
lowa Assembly at Iowa Falls, the pastors 
are to have a conference, beginning July 
21. Rey. R. B. Davidson of Ames is the 
president of the conference. Dr. Ross of 
Chicago will be among the speakers. 
Many of the pastors will want to enjoy 
the full session of the assembly. The 
grounds belong to the Baptists of Iowa 
and they furnish a splendid place for rest 
and for recreation. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE of the churches in 
the Cedar Valley Association held their 
annual rally at Horton with Pastor Ar- 
thur Woods and his people. The enrol- 
ment was ninety-one. The church gave 
hearty and abundant entertainment, and 
each session was strong. Mr. Bailey Barnes 
is a live leader for president. Miss Hulda 
Steinberg of Mason City was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Barnes in that office. A gos- 
pel team was selected to visit churches to 
encourage small unions and to organize 
new ones where the way seems open. 


Miss Rutru Curtis gives a fine report 
of the district B. Y. P. U. rally held at 
Russell. Four societies had a hearty re- 
ception from the union at Russell. Over 
thirty enrolled from away. Provision was 
made to visit churches for the purpose of 
organizing new unions. Pastor Carlson 
and Mrs. Carlson led in a pleasant social 
time at the meeting house on the Satur- 
day night following the program. 

THE MAY MEETING of the board of man- 
agers of the Iowa Convention was a very 
important one. Dr. G. P, Mitchell gave 
a summary of the duties that call for 
the attention of the missionary secretary 
of the convention. Few who have not 
looked into the matter realize how many 
interests of the churches, missionary 
churches and other churches as well, call 
for the time and advice of the mission- 
ary secretary. The state, rather than the 


pational societies, is shaping the inter- 
ests and the policy of the denomination 
within the state far more than formerly. 
Dr. D. D. Proper was welcomed by many 
friends old and new. Rev. A. D. McGlash- 
an was selected for promotion director in 
Iowa. Miss Hazel Boyd was chosen for 
the elementary director in the state. The 
meeting of the board was largely at- 
tended. 


Rev. J. G. Eaton closes a useful pas- 
torate at Marble Rock to become pastor of 
the church at Fairbank. Rev. J. C, Clark 
leaves the church at Fairbank to care 
for the important field at Oelwein. Mr. 
Clark did a strong, constructive work at 
Fairbank. 


Rey. A. G. LAcERQUIST has become pas- 
tor at large in Iowa. The eleven Swedish 
churches in Iowa have voted to unite with 
the Baptist association where they are 
located. English is understood so well and 
used so much in the churches that they 
think it best for them to unite their in- 
terests with the other Baptist churches. 
They will, however, keep up their own 
annual conference for a time. This year 
they meet in Burlington, May 27-30. 


On Aprit 15, Rev. E. V. Goad began 
work at Fort Madison, a rapidly growing 
Mississippi River city with a population 
of 15,000. Mother’s Day was also ob- 
served as decision day, and as a result 
there have been during the month 
twenty-one additions to the church, thir- 
teen by baptism. The financial drive for 
local expenses and for the New World 
Movement has been delayed but is to 
begin on May 238, with every expectation 
of success. 


THE ALLOTMENT Of $31,200 to the First 
Church of Cedar Rapids seemed at first 
to the members to represent an impos- 
sible task. But thorough preparation 
was made, and on April 25 twenty teams 
made the canvass. That evening $16,000 
was reported; on May 2, this sum had 
been increased to $23,000; and at the 
morning service on May 9 the task was 
successfully completed. Besides the money 
pledges, two talented young woman 
members dedicated their lives to Chris- 
tian service. The church celebrates its 
sixtieth anniversary in June, and at the 
close of the same month, the pastor, Rev. 
BE. A. Lower, completes his first year of 
service, during which time _ sixty-five 
members have been added to the church, 
nineteen of them by baptism. 


ILLINOIS 


Five SPEAKERS On the use of the Bible 
in the public schools have been sent to 
Illinois by the National Reform Associa- 
tion at the request of the interdenomi- 
national committee on the Bible in the 
schools of Illinois and of the state W. C. 
T. U., to aid in the campaign being con- 
ducted in behalf of compulsory Bible 
reading in the schools. These speakers 
include Dr. James S. Martin, general su- 
perintendent of the association, James S. 
McGaw of Los Angeles, Cal., its general 
field secretary, Dr. A. A. Samson of New 
York City, and Dr. J. Renwick Wylie and 
W. McClean Work of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These experts are available without 
charge on Sabbaths and week nights, a 
free-will offering being taken at the close 
of their addresses to aid in the expenses. 
‘Their services may be secured by ad- 
dressing the National Reform Associa- 
iion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Av THE MEETING of the Peoria Associa- 
tion last September in Kewanee, the 
young people decided to raise the tuition 
for a young woman from one of the 
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churches in the association who wish 
to go to the Chicago Training School | 
order to equip herself the better f 
Christian service. The following church 
are those that have contributed $160 — 
this account, which is a little more th: 
the amount required: Monmouth, Galy 
Berwick, Osceola, Kewanee, Galesbur 
Peoria, Toulon and Farmington. y 


THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUC 
TION of Peoria Association thought 
best this year to enlarge on the plans 
the former spring rallies for the you 
people of the district. So under #] 
guidance of Mr, Koehler, the state ¢ 
rector for Sunday school and young pe 
ple’s work, a program was gotten out f 
a two days’ institute, which was held 
Monmouth recently. This was very si 
cessful and helpful to all those atten 
ing. The department is trying to put « 
another such institute soon for ft 
churches in the eastern part of the ¢ 
sociation. 


KANSAS 


EVANGELIST E. S. StTucKer of Otta\ 
completed his winter’s work on Hast 
Sunday. He and_ Foster Jones he 
twenty-four weeks of meetings from §¢ 
tember to April in seven states of t 
Middle West. Another meeting is to 
held in Tyler, Texas, in June. Dr. Sti 
ker expects to be at the Winona La 
Conference in August, and to begin } 
season’s work with a meeting in Illin 
in September. Pastors wishing fall dat 
are asked to write to Ottawa. | 


INDIANA 


Rev. E. A. SHutrz has closed a succe 
ful pastorate of three years with t 
church at Goshen, and begins work wi 
the First Church, Madison, on June 6. 


Tue First CHURCH, Seymour, Rey. 
A. Hayward, pastor, raised $15,250 as 
quota in the drive of the New Wol 
Movement. Members not usually giv 
to missions are down in large numb 
and some of them for substantial pledg 
The interest has been high from the d 
of the delivery of the quota. Seve 
members for the church were obtai 
by the teams in their visits. A F. 0. 
campaign has been released, with M 
3:10 as the incentive. For one moi 
the church will test out the promise 
God and attempt the development of 
spiritual resources, and the enlistment 
life and life work. A large card | 
been printed and placed on the org 
and coat lapels with F. O. M. on th 
were distributed at a _ recent serv 
June 6 will be the Tell-Tale Sunday ¢ 
experiences will be given and memb 
received into the church. Mr. Thos. 
Ross has been elected superintendent, 
fill the place vacated recently by Mr. + 
C. Smith, who has occupied the posit 
of superintendent of the school — 
twenty-one years. During that per 
departmental divisions have been crea! 
the graded school and graded lessons 
troduced, and a school developed reach 
as high as 500 in attendance with © 
missions. One mission has_ been | 
ganized into a church. 

INDIANAPOLIS: .. The First Chureh | 
a unique experience during the rec 
drive for the forward movement. 
church’s quota was $290,000. The offi 
of the church unanimously voted tor 
it to $300,000. On Sunday, April 25, 4 
in five hours, under the leadership 
Campaign Director C. S. Dearborn, 
teams raised $216,000. On Sunday — 
ning, May 2, at seven o’clock the te 
reported $305,000 raised and more 
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ie. It was a night never to be for- 
ten in the history of the church. It 
ins a new era in the life of the people. 
-e than 1100 subscriptions were se- 
ed, thus spreading the hilarity over 
ctically every family in the church. 
er churches in the city faced im- 
sihle tasks and won out—notably the 
odruff Place Church, which raised 
‘-e than $50,000 and went over the 
in a few days. The Tuxedo Church 
lly raised its quota, $21,000, although 
ding a new building and having re- 
tly suffered from a fire. The Taber- 
le Church, with a quota of $5825, 
ed $8000. The Emerson Avenue 
irch raised its quota of $24,000. The 
e has already raised over $1,600,000, 
there are hundreds of churches yet 
ye heard from. 


MISSOURI 


HE First CHurRCH of Springfield is 
of the foremost churches of the state. 
 C. B. Miller is just closing his fourth 
ras pastor. The membership is now 
ew over 1300, with an enrolment in 
Sunday School of 926. The church 
ntains three B. Y. P. U. organizations, 
divisions of the woman’s missionary 
ety and the many regular church ac- 
ties. The new Sunday-school building 
forty-two class rooms and five assem- 
rooms and is recognized as one of the 
st equipments in the state. Recently 
ronze tablet was placed on the door of 
missionary room in a service form- 
‘dedicating the room to Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Sheppard, who for more than fifty 
rs have labored faithfully in the 
reh and are largely responsible for the 
ndid missionary spirit manifested in 
departments of the work. The First 


Chureh divides its missionary offerings 
fifty-fifty between the Northern and 
Southern conventions. The pastor and 
wife and also the assistant pastor, W. W. 
Pierce, attended the Southern convention 
at the expense of the church. No church 
in all the state ministers to a larger terri- 
tory or is more fruitful in its ministry to 
its particular field. There are five schools 
and colleges in Springfield, bringing hun- 
dreds of students yearly to the city. The 
First Church ministers to the larger part 
of these students. 


MICHIGAN 


ScoTTEN AVENUE CHURCH, Detroit, was 
asked for $8000 in the big drive and 
pledged $9039. Rev, James F. Goodman 
closed his pastorate on May 9. Many 
changes are taking place in this district, 
including the sale of the church property, 
which, however, may still be used for a 
short time through the courtesy of the 
new owners. Mr. Goodman is now avail- 
able for a new pastorate and may be ad- 
dressed at 59 Lovett St. 


Rev. S. Epwarp Griac, pastor of the 
Hudson Avenue Church, Detroit, died at 
his home on May 19. He came to Detroit 
from Toronto six years ago, and for two 
years had been pastor of the Hudson 
Avenue Church, being in the midst of a 
campaign for a new building when 
stricken. He was president of the Detroit 
Ministers’ Conference and moderator of 
the Detroit Baptist Association. 


Woman’s Mission Society of Michigan 


The Woman’s Baptist Mission Society 
of Michigan met in the Woodward Avenue 


Church, Detroit, May 11. Mrs. Edward 
Wilson was in the chair. Mrs. F. D. 
VeNKkSeOLe BOLUM Uuron er ViEss) ate eB). 
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Whitaker of Ann Arbor, and Miss Grant, 
who has been away a number of months, 
were present. 

The board was sorry to learn of the 
death of Miss Harriet Kerby of New 
Jersey. Miss Kerby did efficient work 
as one of the Detroit city missionaries 
about two years ago. Mrs. Bowen, state 
secretary, reported that the annual as- 
sociational reports were all complete. 
Mrs. Power reported ninety-two pinafores 
and sixty-five nightgowns shipped the 
past month. The hospital work will be 
taken up in the fall. Mrs, Blaich of Ann 
Arbor felt compelled to resign on account 
of ill health. Her resignation was ac- 
cepted with regret. 

A half hour was spent in hearing re- 
ports from the Central District meeting. 
Different phases of the work were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bowen, Miss Howell, Mrs. 
Northrup, Miss Grant and Mrs. Wilson. 
We were pleased to note that our Mrs. 
G. Jay Vinton of Detroit headed the list 
of months in Central District with over 


$9000. JANET BURGESS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
OHIO 


THE HUNGARIAN CHURCH at Dayton has 
been converted into a Christian center 
house to do Christian Americanization 
work. Baptists of Dayton have’ spent 
$2000 in remodeling and furnishing the 
house. The formal opening and dedica- 
tion was held May 23. There was a large 
audience present from various churches 
and also many foreign-speaking people 
for whom the work has been started. Mr. 
George McCann presided. The Summit 
Street choir rendered two musical num- 
bers. Pastor Sloman, of Third Street 
Church, read the Scripture and Pastor 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY: 


Have you arranged for a side trip to Chautauqua after the Convention in Buffalo? 


Chautauqua Institution will 
Give you the most heartily 
hospitable of welcomes. 

The Assembly of 1920, July 
l-August 29, will be brilliant. 

The New York Symphony 
Orchestra will serve a_ six- 
weeks’ engagement, beginning 


“July 5. 


There will be Symposia on 


Write today for full information on Assembly Program, accommodations, religious work, etc., to 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


these subjects: ‘‘Educational 
Problems of Today”; “Indus- 
trial Problems of America”; 
“Aftermath of the War in Eu- 
rope’; “Women’s Activities in 
the New Era,” and “American- 
ization.” 

The Pilgrim ‘Tercentenary 
will be observed, July 5-10. 

Old First Night, August 3. 


Religious refreshment will 
= 


THE COLONNADE 


JULY = 
AUGUST 


be offered on the old Chautau- 
qua model. Chaplains: Pres- 
ident Lynn H. Hough, North- 
western University; Principal 
Alexander Grieve, Edinburg; 
Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, Dr. 


Cornelius Woelfkin, Bishop 
Herbert Welch, Dr. Shailer 
Mathews. 

Ministers’ Week, August | 


22-27. 
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McFarland, of the Memorial Church, of- 
fered prayer. Mrs. B. F. McCann intro- 
duced the worker in charge, Miss Ger- 
tude Miller, who spoke briefly of the pur- 
pose of the house. Mrs. Cleveland 
brought greeting from the woman’s na- 
tional society. Pastor Johnson preached 
the sermon. His subject was, ““Remem- 
ber Jesus Christ.” Much credit is due 
ihe women of Dayton for starting the 
new work. Miss Miller has been on the 
field a few months and has proven her- 
self an efficient and untiring worker. The 
house will be open every day in the week. 


WISCONSIN 


True MILwAUKEE ASSOCLATION met May 
19-20 with the First Church of Waukesha. 
The reports showed a good year. The 
attendance was splendid, and the ad- 
dresses excellent. 


J. B. McKenpry came to the pastorate 
of the Waukesha Church a year and a 
half ago. Bighty members have been re- 
ceived, forty-six by baptism. Mrs. I. N. 
White, who with her husband has been 
active in the work of the church, has 
given $10,000 for a new parsonage on the 
annuity plan. 

G. C. Atporn, pastor of the Underwood 
Memorial Church at Wauwatosa, is see- 
ing the results of his labor. Despite many 
removals the membership has been kept 
stable. A recent improvement is the 
painting of the exterior of the church. 


Henry CrLarkK is on his tenth year at 
Racine First. During the past year fifty- 
five new members have been received. 
The Gorton Hall is proving a very val- 
uable asset in the work there. It is used 
for social and educational work and is 
the last word in such a plant. 


Tur Honry CREEK CuHuRCH has recently 
purchased some additional ground for 
athletic purposes. Besides the church 
edifice and parsonage, this village church 
owns the community hall, and now with 
the additional ground has ample room 
for its athletic activities. This church 
is standard in its Sunday-school work. 
Ralph Barry is the happy pastor. 

ONE OF THE FEATURES of the associa- 
tional meeting at Waukesha was the B. 
Y. P. U. session. About 150 young people 
from twelve churches were present for 
the banquet, after which an _ inspiring 
program was given. It differed from most 
programs in that the young people them- 
selves had most of the excellent ad- 
dresses. 

Tue First CHurcu or Mapison used a 
unique method of raising its quota in the 
recent drive. It made a survey of the 
incomes of the membership, and dis- 
covered that five per cent of the total 
amount of the incomes would put them 
over the top. To date they have gone 
something over $4000 above. Now they 
are planning to use the same method in 
the raising of the local budget. It is pro- 
posed to use four per cent of the amount 
for local expense, leaving the individual 
at least one per cent for other objects. 
Of this four per cent one and one-half 
per cent is for the minister’s salary, and 
other items receive their proportionate 
share. Dr. D, D. MacLauren is in the 
seventh year of his ministry with this 
church and reports the work in excellent 
shape. The above plan indicates a prin- 
ciple in church finance that can _ be 
studied with profit. 

THe *SoutH CuHurcH, Milwaukee, re- 
cently held its annual meeting. The at- 
tendance was excellent and the reports 
indicated splendid progress. The minis- 
ter’s salary was increased substantially, 
and his expenses to Buffalo provided for. 


THe CALVARY CuuRCH, Milwaukee, the 
church of the colored brethren, has grown 
rapidly of late. Pastor Russell came to 
the field three years ago. Then the mem- 
bership was about eighty, now it is over 
300. The church is seeking to secure en- 
larged quarters for the work. 


Pastor Kamm, of the Garfield Ave. 
Church, Milwaukee, has been having a 
siege of scarlet fever in his home, Those 
afflicted have recovered with no bad re- 
sults. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


IDAHO 


THE CAMAS PRAIRIE ASSOCIATION met, 
May 11 and 12, at Kooskia, a little 
straggling village on the banks of the 
Clearwater River, at the junction of the 
south and middle forks. Here wonder- 
ful slopes sweep a thousand feet sky- 
ward, dressed in the fresh green of 
spring, covered here with stately pine, 
there with areas of wild flowers in a 
delirium of goregous colors and broken 
now and again by granite moss-mottled 
crags. The little church peers from the 
wildwood at the turn of the hill, at the 
very focus of all this loveliness, and the 
delegates turned from the reverent con- 
templation of it as the handiwork of 
God with scarcely less reluctance than 
from the profoundly inspiring sessions 
within. While only seven churches con- 
stitute the association and because of 
distance the attendance was small there 
was a very definite sense of the pres- 
ence of God. Though the program was 
varied, the thought was dominated by 
the significance of the New World Move- 
ment and the relation of our churches 
and homes to it. Far from feeling that 
the recent drive was a terrible ordeal, 
there was a pronounced and unanimous 
sense of gratitude for its attendant en- 
largement of vision, worthiness of pur- 
pose and immediateness of interest, 
while the announcement that the cam- 
paign was not over but would be con- 
tinued till we had gone over the top 
was received with enthusiasm. The senti- 
ment of the entire gathering may be 
voiced thus: “You can count on us, for 
the spiritual impulse inspiring our con- 
sent to attempt our part has become the 
normal spiritual pulse, grown strong, to 
finish the task. To us it is not the hope 
but the realization of a great spiritual 
revival.” 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Tue First CHucH oF BELLINGHAM and 
the Western Washington Convention 
have suffered a great loss in the death 
on April 12 at Los Angeles, Calif., where 
he had gone for his health, of Dea. Robt. 
I. Morse. Mr. Morse had been a member 
of the First Church of Bellingham since 
1893, and during all these years a strong 
supporter of the church and thoroughly 
identified with all its work. He was a 
trustee for seven years and continuously 
deacon for twenty-five years, and a mem- 


‘subscriptions of this church to the 


THE BAB A, 
ber of the board of the Baptist convent 
for fourteen years. At the time of 
death he was chairman of the buil 
committee. Very successful in his ¢ 
business, he gave freely of his splen 
abilities to his church and to all wor, 
causes, and contributed generously. 
their support. , 


ABOUT THE SECOND SUNDAY IN JUNE 
Bellingham Church will enter its ; 
Sunday-school building, which will | 
commodate in departmental and sepa; 
class rooms about 500 pupils, with oi 
space that can be finished when nee 
for additional class rooms. The chi 
recently held a series of successful e 
gelistic meetings under the leadershi: 
Bruce Evans. The church appreciated | 
evangelist’s splendid leadership. Of 
the pastor, Rev. D. M. McPhail, says: ! 
cannot commend Bruce too highly. H 
a real help to the pastor. He is a 
evangelist—genial, unselfish, effective 


THE First CHURCH OF SEATTLE, Wit] 
allotment of $97,250, completed its | 
vass May 2 amidst great rejoicing, | 
a total amount raised of $101,572.70. 
C. H. Kiehl was the efficient PA 
rector. On Thursday evening, May 20 
members of the nine teams conduc 
the drive were the guests of the oh 
at a dinner preceding the mid-week ; 
ices, and the hour of mid-week se) 
was given to reports from the team 
tains. All spoke of the pleasure they 
had in the service rendered and 
hearty response from those whom } 
solicited. Their testimonies  revil 
many benefits to the church acer} 
from the campaign in addition tol 
money raised. They continued the 
ganization with the local director | 
team captains for the collection off 
money subscribed. The church will 
its pastor, Dr. A. M. Bailey, to a 


ern Baptist Convention. 


TABERNACLE CHURCH OF tee 
done a generous thing in voting to? 
its pastor, Rev. F. E. Dark, to the N 
ern Baptist Convention at Buffalo wi) 
expenses paid. This is an _ espei 
courteous act, for Buffalo is Mr. [} 
former home. . 

Rev. Mark Noste, who has been j} 
of the church of Camas for fourteen 12 
closed his pastorate there on May 2.1 


| 
000,000 fund amounted to more thar‘ 
times per year what they have ever 
for missions before. 


Annual New York Distrt 


Meeting 


To Be Held at the Prospect Ai) 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., June 21, i 
Dear Women of New York State: | 
An opportunity is ours. The Noj 
Baptist Convention will be held in} 
at the Broadway Auditorium June? 
29. With so rich a treat in store ff 
it seemed wise to limit our annual) 
ing to business sessions that the 
spent in Buffalo might be given | 
greatest vision possible. All our 
denominational leaders, men and ¥ 
will be here. Wonderful preparatic 
being made in the line of exhibits, 
will make a strong appeal to the 
well as the ear. :| 


Hotel accommodations are 
Hundreds of pleasant homes — 
opened at the nominal sum of 
each person per night, with 50 ee 
ditional for breakfast. Make applé@ 
for reservation, for either hotel or} 
to Mr. George BE. Dorland, 157 Pat 


alo. A woman will be in charge to 
-eare of women’s reservations. 
legates are urged to bring their cre- 
jals, properly signed by their circle 
dent or pastor, to the credentials 
nittee at the registration department. 
e voting membership of the Wom- 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
sty shall be composed as _ follows: 
fe members of the society living in 
district. b. Missionaries of the soci- 
luring their term of service. ec. An- 
members based on the number of 
en in the Baptist churches of this 
ict, each delegate to be appointed by 
woman’s missionary organization in 
»hurch, where such exist, otherwise 
ie women of the church. Each church 
appoint one delegate and one addi- 
| delegate for each ten woman mem- 
of the church, no church being per- 
1d more than fifteen delegates. 
e voting membership of the Wom- 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
- shall be based upon the number of 
en in the churches of the district, 
delegate to be appointed by the 
an’s missionary organization of the 
sh, where such exists, and where 
organization does not exist, by the 
th. Each church may appoint one 
ate and one additional delegate for 
‘ten members of the church over 
y. No church shall be permitted 
' than fifteen delegates. 
ose who come as delegates to the 
vern Baptist Convention should re- 
ber also to bring their convention 
mtials if they wish to be part of the 
g body. 
‘planning to be in Buffalo for our 
‘ing Monday, night—7:45 p. m.—bear 
ind that Buffalo local time is one 
| faster than Eastern, Standard or 
vad time. 
', which leaves New York City at 
a. m., is due in Buffalo at 5:30 
, or 6:30 Buffalo time. 
may be years before the Northern 
st Convention will meet in our state 
You cannot afford to miss it. 
‘to come for the district meeting 
lay night and stay over for the con- 
on. 
ormation and inspiration await you. 
Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp, 


Mrs. WILLIAM F.. GuRLEY. 


. 


I mi. we, 
columbia River District 


tland brought out her June weather 
‘threatened June roses also to wel- 
| the women of the missionary so- 
is who gathered in the White Tem- 
1 May 6 for their sixth annual meet- 
The distances are so great that 
iers do not count at such gatherings, 
State Sunday-school convention in 
ity at the same time made railroad 
such that a number of the Oregon 
ncould attend their denominational 
ng also. 
eautiful spirit of codéperation and 
‘on prevailed at all the meetings, 
olifying the keyword of the pro- 
“Life Service,” and the motto “The 
of man came not to be ministered 
) but to minister and to give his 
Mrs. W. E. Hopkins, as chairman 
+ program committee, had provided 
pee feast for the mind and soul. 
astmistress for the banquet on Fri- 
\vening and in many other ways she 
i make the meeting a great 
138, 
+h session opened with a prayer and 
? Service led by Mrs. Edker Burton 


‘ 


For instance, the Empire. 


of Centralia, Wash., and each day’s ses- 
sion closed with a quiet hour led by Mrs. 
Geo. Begley, Seattle, Mrs. W. R. C. 
Stewart, Bozeman, Mont., and Mrs. A. H. 
Bailey, Spokane. - Miss Elsie P. Kappen, 
representing the national board of pro- 
motion, and Miss Ina Shaw, the new mis- 
sionary supervisor of the western di- 
vision for our Home Mission Society, 
gave splendid addresses. Miss Edith 
Traver from Swatow, China, gave in- 
spiration for more prayer and renewal 
of effort in the Master’s service. Three 
men helped to make the program more 
effective, Dr, O. C. Wright, state secretary 
for Oregon, Dr. G. H. Young, religious 
director, and Rev. W. T. Milliken, a 
Portland pastor. The impersonation of 
the district’s ten foreign missionaries 
with costumes, under Mrs. Hinson’s di- 
rection, and the W. W. G. Pageant, ‘The 
Striking of America’s Hour,” directed by 
Miss Minnie Stanard, were exceptionally 
well given. 

Since Prof. Price took the president, 
Miss McDowell, last fall, the three vice- 
presidents, Mrs. W. L. Thompson, Seat- 
tle, Mrs. O. P. M. Jamison and Mrs. 
W. B. Hinson of Portland, have carried 
on the work successfully, and they 
presided over this meeting in turn. 
These women, with Mrs. James Failing 
as director of the Jubilee for the dis- 
trict and secretary of the White Cross, 
Mrs. W. M. Livengood, secretary, and 
Mrs. C. A. Loucks, treasurer, gave splen- 
did reports, showing an increase in 
prayer and study among the women and 
an increase in gifts of $3479.59 over last 
year, with an oversubscription to the 
Jubilee fund. 

With regret the women give up Mrs. 
A. M. Petty, who has so well started the 
work of Americanization, but Mrs. Carrie 
Over showed by the address she gave 
that she is well able to carry it on. 

The new officers are as follows: Mrs. 
W. S. Thompson, president; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. W. M. Livengood, administra- 
tion, Mrs. O. P. M. Jamison, home mis- 
sion, and Mrs. W. B, Hinson, foreign mis- 
sion; Mrs. E. A. Knight, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. C. A. Loucks, treasurer; Mrs. 
Carrie Over, Americanization secretary; 


Mrs. James Failing, White Cross secre- 
tary; Mrs. John Snow, W. W. G. secre- 
tary; Miss Mabel Lewis, C. W. C. secre- 
tary; Mrs. Edker Burton, college coun- 
sellor. 


Giving the Boys and Girls 
a Square Deal 
(Continued from page 672) 


cut any visible results. But why try? 
Why insist upon a ‘“Saul’s armour” on 
a David. Why not an evangelistic meet- 
ing for boys and girls, with a program 
of gospel, music and an appeal that will 
at once attract not only our Sunday- 
school scholars but every child in the 
community. 
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A few years ago we were entering upon 
the third and last week of a very un- 
successful evangelistic meeting in one of 
our city churches, The attendance was 
small, the interest hovering near the 
freezing point, and grave doubts arose 


ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
ccmbination cof considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the cxtcnsion of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


American Baptist Publication Society, 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 

Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 

+ ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. Geo. B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 


Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ‘ 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL ,fcr,Sits ana 
2-year JuniorCollege, 4-yearAcademyCourse. Teachers’ 


Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economics 
For Catalog address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.”’ 


The 


One year course for college graduates 
wo year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


oO) | 
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in our mind as to whether the saints 
would “endure to the end.” We sug- 
gested a children’s meeting to be con- 
ducted for one hour every evening be- 
fore the adults’ meeting. This met with 
stern opposition and not a few well 
grounded arguments, such as “Our city 
is so scattered that the children will not 
come out in the evening,’ “That is too 
late for.a children’s meeting;” Mothers 
will not let their children out so late 
alone,’ “That is so near suppertime they 
can’t come then,” and “The walking is 
ioo bad to expect them to come so far 


TYPEWRITER $3 


payments of $3.00 each for this 
beautiful factory rebuilt, strong- 
ly guaranteed No. 7 Blick Type- 
writer, with carrying case and 
supplies. Special to Clergymen 
only. ACT quickly; the lot is 
limited at this low figure. Send 
$3.00 TODAY. 


BLICK TYPEWRITER CO. 


107 N. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


GK CROUP am 
WHOOPING COUGH 


LIEVED BY 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY R) 


ROCHE’S HERP An EMBROCATION 
SO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON rouarea'g toe 


Loadoa, England ¢.9>heekman St. N.Y. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


A BARGAIN in a home at ‘Granville the 
Beautiful.’’ Inquire of Rev. S. W. Hamblen, 
Granville, Ohio. 


REV. JAMES F. GOODMAN, 59 Lovett St., 
Detroit, Mich., who just closed a pastorate 
(four years and eight months) with the Scot- 
ten Avenue Church, is now available for a 
new pastorate. 


WANTED—A competent, practical woman 
to assist in the household duties of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School. Address 
House Director, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Tremendous de- 
mand for teachers—practically all subjects, 
all sections of the country—colleges, public 
and private schools. Ernest Olp, Steger 
Building, Chicago. 


after night.” (A twelve-inch snow was 
making elaborate preparations for a 
hasty exit with the usual results.) We 
insisted, and the controversy ended some- 
what thus, “Well, you can try it, but 
——.” Well, we tried. Invitation cards 
were distributed among the children as 
they left school. Several of the young 
people were asked to be present to assist 
as ushers. The first service closed with 
197 children present. Some of the saints 
arrived before the children’s meeting was 
dismissed and while very much surprised 
at the attendance, said, “Wel!, this was 
the first meeting and they didn’t know 
what it was. Wait until tomorrow night,” 
We did, and the attendance was over 
200, and continued so to the end of the 
week. Hight different denominations were 
represented in the meetings, while 20 per 
cent of the children had never attended 
any church, the majority of whom be- 
came regular attendants in our Sunday 
school. Over eighty professed conver- 
sion, although no opportunity was given 
to decide for Christ in the regular meet- 
ings, but they were led up to the point 
of decision and then asked to go home 
and think it over, consult their parents 
and meet me at the church the follow- 
ing afternoon, immediately after school, 
if they wished to become Christians, This 
gave ample time for personal work, and 
no child was asked to take the decisive 
step until we were satisfied the plan of 
salvation was clear in his mind, 

The evening message was simple gos- 
pel truths setting forth the plan of sal- 
vation and God’s program for boys and 
girls, and a keener or more appreciative 
audience I have yet to find. The name, 
address and Sunday school attended was 
secured from each one professing con- 
version, and at the close of the meetings 
a list was prepared, and sent to the pas- 
tors of those from his church who had 
made a profession, suggesting follow-up 
work. 

A short time ago we met one of these 
pastors and asked him as to the outcome 
of those on the list sent him. His reply 
was as follows, ‘‘There were twelve on 
my list and I have received fifteen as 
a result of those meetings and all are 
doing fine. A mid-week prayer and Bible 
study class for children was formed in 
our church with thirty-three charter 
members, the attendance in Sunday 
school increased about one-third, and 
even the saints seemed to breath easier, 
step livelier and pray more fervently, and 
a real revival was on.” 


Discipline 
(Continued from page 673) 


partment unite with us in our efforts to 
make our opening service one of wor- 
ship, and we recommend that the super- 
intendent ask them to cooperate with us. 

“2. The council believes that more 
iime for lesson study could be obtained 
by the school coming to order at exactly 
12:05 o’clock; also by having the hymns 
and Scripture reading placed on the bul- 
letin board. The council is ready to co. 
operate with the superintendent in mak- 
ing all improvements possible in our 
school.” 


THE BAPI® 


The “third” section of the resolutio; 
was added by the president, a boy of s 
teen. This young man was appointed 
read these to the Sunday school the { 
lowing Sunday, and as he had been t} 
chief offender under the old plan, it 
ated quite a sensation. The resolutio) 
were adopted, however, and since th 
time the council has met frequently, 
the call of the superintendent and t 
president, to act on matters of vital 
terest to the “‘teen” age. It has legislat 
regarding home study of lessons, the tir 
and promptness or holding the ee 
school session, required memory work, 
nancial codperation with the chur 
handwork, and allied subjects. The ; 
sults have been excellent, helping 
make the opening a real service of w. 
ship and securing a more widespread 
of Bibles, better discipline and a hear 
cooperation. 

If the superintendent and the teache 
are in their places at least three a 
before the session is opened, and the w: 
ship period is begun only after eH 
order is secured (not as the result | 
urging, but of quiet on the part of t 
leaders themselves), the problem will } 
largely solved. 


A Fraternal Message 
(Continued from page 666) 


tively small expense that would have be! 
involved in selling the original print< 
the man who cries “Old paper! Raj! 
Bottles!” and to have issued a revii 
statement, rather than to undertake | 
grave responsibility of first prejudic} 
the minds of their brethren with | 
partly erroneous ‘‘Message” and of tll 
attempting to nullify in some meas; 
the harmful impressions by issuing | 
supplementary leaflet, containing in | 
closing paragraph the amusingly ind 
nite confession that “our attitude tow! 
the Promotion Board may be subject! 
revision,” notwithstanding the prior § 
surance that “the whole subject ma) 
[of the ‘Message’] represents our 13 
mature judgment and conviction.” | 

Chicago. A. C. Hopb@so!, 


Woman’s Home Mission Socie| 
Annual Meeting 


The Woman’s American Baptist H! 
Mission Society will hold its forty-third } 
nual meeting in the city of Buffalo, N. Ya 
the Broadway Auditorium, on June 23, 1! 
and on succeeding days, to consider the! 
nual report, to elect officers and member 
the board of managers and to transact § 
other business as may be presented. T! 
meetings will be held in connection with} 
meetings of the Northern Baptist Con") 
tion. 

In addition to the sessions of the an? 
meeting, there will be a session Tuei! 
morning, June 22, at ten o’clock, in} 
Prospect Avenue Church, at which var 
phases of the work will be presented, 
lowed by addresses by missionaries from} 
schools and fields. On Tuesday evening } 
be the meeting for the World Wide Guili 
charge of the national guild secretaries. 

It is a great pleasure to announce that 
ginning Wednesday, June 23, at 8:30, in 
gymnasium of the Auditorium, there W) 
conducted mission study classes under 
leadership of Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham, P! 
dent of the Baptist Missionary 


School, and Miss Margaret T. Applegarth. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday morn 
Mrs. Pinkham will teach the senior t? 
“The Church and the Community,” ani 
Saturday, Monday and Tuesday morré 


Miss Applegarth will present the ju! 
study book, ‘‘Mr. Friend O’ Man.” — 
KATHERINE S. WHrSTPALL 


Executive Secreta 
‘ 


7 
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The Baptist Belongs to the Baptists 


A privately-owned paper can say and sometimes does 
say to its subscribers: ‘When you pay your $2.50 for the 
paper and receive the paper during the period for which 
payment is made, you have all that is coming to you. 
Your rights cease when we fulfil our subscription con- 
Eract.- ’ 

If this privately owned paper should follow a policy 
harmful to the interests of the denomination, the only re- 
course for the denomination would be for individual sub- 
scribers to stop their subscriptions. 

This is not true of Tur Baptist; it is not true of Mis- 
sions. Tur BAprist came into existence by the action of 
the denomination in its most representative body—the 
democracy of the churches called the Northern Baptist 
Convention. If the policy of this paper tends to defeat any 
program to which the denomination sets itself, there is. 
recourse. The representatives of the churches can speak 


so as to be heard without discontinuing their subserip- 


tions. For all the ills of such journals there is a remedy 
in Zion. Happy is that people whose paper is their own. 
They are responsible for its life and they are responsible 
for its policy. 

It is within the power of the churches to make this 
new medium helpful, even indispensable, in every phase 
of the local church work. It is the churches which will 
make or break Tue Baptist. When it ceases to fulfil its 


proper function, it can be given a decent burial forthwith. 

Our churches have suffered severely from isolation. 
The full meaning of the work of the local church can 
be understood only in its larger relationships. Perhaps 
the most far-reaching service of THE Baptist is to awaken 
and intensify the sense of community of effort. 

When the pastor and his helpers work faithfully to 
place the denominational periodicals in the homes of 
church members they are contributing directly to the 
strength and helpfulness of the local church. 

It is true that the financial campaign lessened some- 
what the volume of new subscriptions. However, during the 
month of May 708 new annual subscriptions were received. 
Yuma, Ariz., sent in ten; Columbus, Ohio, twenty-six; 
Hamlin, Kans., ten; Medford, Mass., nine; Omaha, Neb., 
sixteen; Elgin, Ill., thirty-two; Blackfoot, Ida, nineteen; 
Charleston, Wash., sixteen; Canandaigua, N. Y., five; 
Ceresco, Mich., five; Brooklyn, N. Y., six; New Brunswick, 
N. J., twelve; Moore, Pa., thirteen; Seattle, Wash., fifty- 
one; Passaic, N. J., fifteen; Portland, Ore., twenty-one; 
Ithaca, Mich., five; Lynden, Wash., eight; etc., etc. It 
must be remembered that most of these churches have 
already sent in large lists and the above results have 
come from systematic follow-up work. ‘The splendid re- 
sponse from every section of the country as shown in the 
subscription records indicates a general feeling of satis- 
faction that we now have our own weekly newspaper. 

THe Baprist Belongs to the Baptists. 
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Proposed Program of the Northern Baptist Convention 
“Christ Supreme—Crown Him Lord of All” 


Convention Motto: 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23 


10:00—Addresses of wlecome: The mayor 
of Buffalo and Prof. F. S. Fosdick, chairman 
of the local committee. Response, Pres. D. 
C. Shull. Report of the executive committee. 
President’s address, Mr. D. C. Shull. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Supremacy of Christ,’’ Rev. C. 
W. Petty. 12:00—Devotional service, Rev. E. 
M. Poteat. 

2:00—Reports of committees: Faith and 
order, Federal Council of Churches, Denom- 
inational Day, ete. Address, ‘“‘The Baptist 
Principle in a Time of Reconstruction,” Rev. 
J. R. Brown. Report and address, ‘‘The 
Baptist Brotherhood,’’ Rev. Rolvix Harlan. 
4:00—Recess for organization of state delega- 
tions and nomination of convention commit- 
tees. 4:30—Reconvening of Northern Bap- 
tist Convention to receive reports from state 
delegations, and for other business. 

7:45—Devotional hour. 8:00—American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
“Typical Home Mission Advances Through 
the New World Movement.’ Our Society’s 
Part in: 1. In Central America, Rev. C. D. 
Gray. 2. In Mexico, Rev. Alejandro Trevino. 
“Training for Foreign-Speaking lLeaders,’’ 
Rev. F. L. Anderson. (Another item to be 
inserted.) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24 


9:30—Northern Baptist Convention business 
session. Reports of committees of the Board 
of Promotion: Finance, apportionment, ad- 
ministrative, ete. 12:00—Devotional service, 
Rev. EK. M. Poteat. 

2:00—Northern Baptist Convention busi- 
ness session. Reports and business of the 
Board of Promotion. 3:00—American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Addresses by Rev. 
G. N. Brink, Rev. W. P. Behan, Rev. W. E. 
Raffety and Rev. W. M. Main. 4:00—Board 
of Education. Report of board presented by 
Rev. F. W. Padelford. Addresses: Rev. W. 
A. Hill and Rev. F. F. Peterson. 5:30—Col- 
lege reunions. 

7:45—Devotional hour. 8:00—American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 


ciety. “What the New World Movement Will 
Accomplish on the Foreign Field.’”’. 1. In 
British India, Rev. J. C. Robbins. 2. In 


Woman’s Work, Miss Nellie G. Prescott. 
3. In the Orient, Rev. J. H. Franklin. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25 


9:30—Northern Baptist Convention business 
session. Reports of committees: City mis- 
sions, chaplains, Northern Baptist Laymen, 
Roger Williams Memorial, standardization 
of the ministry, interest of Negro citizens. 
New business. 11:00—Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board, Rev. E. T. Tomlinson. 
a Gat a Service, Rev. H. W. Geist- 
weit, 

2:00-5:00—Group conferences: 

I. “The Efficiency of the Local Church,” 
Rev. A. W. Beaven presiding, assisted by 
Rev. F. A. Agar, Rev. A. E. Isaacey Mrirvar ic, 
Marts, and others Meeting in auditorium of 
Asbury-Delaware Church. Sub-topics: 1; 
““Membership Efficiency’”’: Forms of parish 
organization; working the resident member- 
ship; the non-resident problem; creating a 
suspended list, ete. 2. “Financial Efficiency’’: 
The every-member canvass; the follow-up; 
methods of increasing giving; pulpit presen- 
tation for developing stewardship; office rec- 


ords; treasurer’s accounts; methods of col- 
lection, etc. 38. ‘Spiritual Efficiency’: Win- 
ning new members; instruction classes; 


method of developing and holding them, ete. 
4. “Pastoral Efficiency”: What constitutes an 
adequate staff; the pastor’s relationship to 
his boards; use of deacons and deaconesses; 
calling; dedication of little children; student 
membership, ete. 5. “Social Efficiency”’: 
Midweek activities: men’s clubs; women’s 
work, ete. 6. ‘Community Efficiency”: Re- 
lating the church to its community and or- 
ganizing for relationship. Brief presenta- 
tions of each subject, with opportunity for 
discussion. 

II. Young people’s work, Rev. EB. L. Dakin 
presiding. Meeting in the auditorium of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Gen- 
eral subject: ‘“‘The Future of Young People’s 
Work in the Northern Baptist Convention”: 
1. “Policies and Plans of the Board of Edu- 
cation Concerning Young People’s. Work,”’ 
Rev. F. F, Peterson, secretary of religious 
education of the board. 2. “How Missionary 
Education Is to be Related to the Education- 
al Program for Our Young People,’ Rev. W. 
A. Hill, secretary of missionary education of 
the Board of Education. 3. “The Promo- 


tional Field Plans of the Publication Society 
in Respect to Young People’s Work,’’ Rev. 
W. E. Chalmers, educational secretary of the 
Publication Society. 4. ‘“‘The Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America,’’ Rev. J. A. 
White, president of the B. Y. P. U. of Amer- 
ica. 5. “The Local Church the Determining 
Factor in Young People’s Work,’”’ Rev. M. F. 
Sanborn, secretary of the young people’s 
council. 6. General discussion and formula- 
tion of recommendations. 

III. Social service, Rev. S. Z. Batten pre- 
siding. Meeting in the City Mission. hs 
“What the Baptist Position Demands of Us 
Today,’’ Rev. Rolvix Harlan. 2. ‘‘A Work- 
ing Community Program,’ Mr. C. C. Still- 


man. 38. ‘‘The Church and the New World 
Order,’’ Rev. Henry A. Atkinson. Full op- 
portunity for discussion. 

IV. The open forum, Mr. G. W. Coleman 


presiding. Meeeting in the auditorium of the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church. 1. “The Ro- 
mance -.of a Church’: Forum,’ Mr. R. S. 
Holmes. 2. ‘‘The Forum as a Solution for 
the Sunday Night Service,’’ Rev. O. J. Price. 
3. “The Dynamic of the Open Forum,” Rev. 
S. Z. Batten. 4. ‘Community Nights at Clar- 
endon Street,’’ Rev. W. H. Freda. 5. ‘‘What 
the Forum Has Done for Me,’ Mr. J. E. 
Walker. : 
V. Religious Education, Rev. F. F. Peter- 
son and Rev. M. E. Chalmers presiding. 
Meeting in the convention auditorium. 2:00 
—‘‘Developing Leaders of Religious Educa- 
tion in Our Denomination,’’ Prof. Henry B. 
Robins. 2:45—‘'Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion,’’ Rev. F. F. Peterson. 3:30—‘‘Training 
Leaders”: 1. Through the Church Training 
Class, Rev. S. L. Roberts. 2. Through the 
City School of Methods, Rev. T. B. Frizelle. 
3. Through the State Summer Assembly, Rev. 
A. B. Withers. 4:00—Discussion. 4:25— 
“Evangelism in the Sunday School,’ Rev. 
A. H. Gage. 4:45—Demonstration of ele- 
mentary Sunday-school work, directed by 
Miss Meme Brockway and Miss Edith M. 
Town, assisted by Buffalo boys and girls and 
Sunday-school workers. 
VI. World Wide Guild, Miss Alma J. 
Noble and Miss Helen Crissman presiding. 
Meeting in the Prospect Avenue Church. 
Topics for discussion: Survey study classes, 
Mrs. Ralph Kirby. Programs—Her own and 
others, Miss Margaret Applegarth. Reading 
contest, Mrs. Leslie Swain. Story and essay 


contests, Mrs. T. R. St. John. Literature 
demonstration—sketch, = hire Missionary 
Drug Store.’”” State W. W. G. conferences, 
Miss Louise Paine. Summer assemblies, 
Mrs. D. A. Tarradel. White Cross work, 
Mrs. Sherman Perry. Sketch, ‘‘How to Do 
It,” Butfalo! ‘eins: Stewardship: life and 
money, Miss Crissman. Our prayer life. 
VII. Children’s World Crusade, Miss Mary 


L. Noble presiding. Meeting in Sunday- 
school room of the Prospect Avenue Church. 
2:00-3:00—Methods for Crusader companies: 
Atmosphere; honor points; programs; hand- 
work; games. ‘‘Promotion in the Field,’”’ 
Miss Helen Crissman. 3:00-4:00—-A sample 
Crusader meeting—twenty Buffalo Crusad- 
ers. Devotional service, arranged by Mrs. E. 
S. Osgood, secretary-director of Illinois. Pro- 
gram, ‘‘Lamplighters Across the Sea,’’ con- 
ducted by Miss Margaret Applegarth. Hand- 
work, prepared and directed by Miss Clara 
E. Rodgers and Mrs. W. A. Carter. 4:00-5:00 
—Programs for Heralds and Jewels; posters 
and invitations; rallies; outstanding suc- 
cesses; place of plays and tableaux. 


VIII. Boys’ Work, Prof. Allan Hoben pre- 
siding. Meeting im Perkins’ Memorial Hall, 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 2:00— 
Devotional period, Rev.. C. D. Case. 2:15— 
‘“‘Codperation in Boys’ Work.” 2:45—‘‘Scout- 
ing and the Local Church,’ Rev, F. D. 
Kilmer. 3:15—Scout demonstration. 3:45— 


questions and discussion. 4:15—‘‘The Pas- 
tor’s Preparatory Class,’’ Rev. O. C, Brown. 
Questions and discussion. 

IX. City Missions, Rev. C. H. Sears pre- 
siding. Meeting in the lecture-room of the 
Asbury-Delaware Church. ‘Making the City 
American and Christian.’’ 2:00—1. Report 
of city commission: of the Home Mission So- 
ciety. Discussion led by Pres. Frederick 
Lent. 3:00—2. ‘‘Americanization’’—a _  pro- 
test, Rev. A. R. Petty. 4:00—3. Report of 
the new American division of the Inter- 
church World Movement. Rev. C. H. Sears. 

X. The rural church, Rev. W. H. Thomp- 
son presiding. Meeting in the lecture-room 
of the Calvary Presbyterian Church, 2:00— 
“The Challenge of the Rural Pastorate,”’ 
Rev. E. de S. Brunner. Testimonials from 
outstanding experiments in method. 2:45— 
“The Vermont Way of Solving the Problem 
of Overchurching,’’ Rev. W. A. Davison. 3:30 


i mittee, with opportunity to greet the officers 
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—‘‘The Montana Plan of Every Community | 
Service, "gerev, G. Cr Cress, 4:15—Discus- | 
sion. Questions from the floor. Resolu- | 
tions, 
XI. Recruiting and preparation for far. | 
eign mission service, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo | 
and Mrs. Harriet N. Jones presiding. Meet- | 
ing in room 201, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The conference will be conducted | 
by the candidate and recruiting secretaries 
ot the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety and the Woman’s American Baptist | 
Foreign Mission Society. Experienced for- 
eign missionaries from each of our fields will | 
make brief presentations of the need for men | 
and women on their respective fields, and 
will answer questions on any matters per- | 
taining to the opportunity and the need, 
5:30—Seminary reunions. g 
7:30—Devotional hour. 7:45—Report on 
Baptist bodies using foreign languages. 7:55 
—‘‘Spiritualizing American Democracy,” | 
Prof, A. E. Jenks. 8:30—‘‘A World Task in | 
Pictures,’’ Rev. S. R. Vinton. 9:00—Addregs, 
“The Education of the American Negro,” 
Rev. Wallace Buttrick. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26 


9:30—Northern Baptist Convention business 
session. Reports of committees: Missionary 
service flag, Five-Year Program, National 
Committee of Northern Baptist Laymen, ete. 
New business. 10:15—The American Baptist 
Historical Society. 10:30—Personal and so- 
cial evangelism. Report of committee on 
evangelism. Address, Rev. C. L. Goodell. | 
Report of social service committee. 12:00—— 
Devotional service, Rev. W. H. Geistweit. 

2:30—‘‘Men and Women from the Firing 
Line.’’ The presentation of missionaries of | 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Woman’s American Baptist Foreign | 
Mission Society, American Baptist _Home 
Mission Society, Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, and American Baptist | 
Publication Society. 5:30—Men’s dinner and 
women’s dinner. @ 

8:30—Reception arranged by the local com- 


———=* 


of the convention and of the codperating or- 
ganizations. (Further details later.) 


SUNDAY, JUNE 27 


9:15—Convention prayer meeting. 10:30—_ 
Convention service, with sermon by Rev. E. 
A. Hanley. @ 

2:30—Young people’s mass meeting, Rev. E. | 
L. Dakin presiding. Address, Mrs. H. W. 
Peabody. Address, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, | 
Address, Pres. D. J. Evans. 

7:30—Devotional hour. 7:50—Address, “So- 
cial Rights and Baptist History,’ Rev. A. K. | 
de Blois. 8:30—‘‘A World Task in Pictures,” 
Rev. S. R. Vinton. 9:00—Address, ‘‘Baptists 
and Civil Liberty,’’ Pres. J. G. Schurman. 


MONDAY, JUNE 28° 


9:30—Northern Baptist Convention _busi- 
ness session. Hlection of convention officers, 
Board of Promotion, ete. 12:00—Devotional 
service, Rev. A. H. Gordon. . | 

2:00—Greetings from organizations and 
others: The American Bible Society; the 
American Red Cross; Near East Relief; the 
Federal. Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; the Baptist chaplains. 3:00—Intro- 
duction of foreign mission candidates. Rev. 
P. H. J. Lerrigo will introduce about thirty 
new missionaries of the American Baptist) 
Foreign Mission Society, six speaking briefly, _ 
as follows: Wilford W. Cossum, Louis H 
Randle, Henry O. Wyatt, Cecil G. Fielder, 
Herbert E. Hinton and Chester F. Wood. 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery will introduce 
new missionaries of the Woman’s Amer- | 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, six in _ 
number, as follows: Miss Anna Clark, Miss 
Louise Jenkins, Miss Dorothy Dowell, Miss 
Gertrude Anderson, Miss Margaret Wolcott’ 
and Miss Sara Downer. = 

7:30—Devotional hour. 7:45—Address, _ 
“Economic Reconstruction Through Chris- 
tianity,’’ Rev. Sam Higginbotham of India. 
8:25—‘“‘A World Task -in Pictures,’ Rev. 8. 
R. Vinton. 8:55—Address, ‘‘America’s An- 
swer to the Bolshevik Challenge,’ Mr. Ray- 
mond Robins. Fi 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29 7 | 


7 

9:30—Northern Baptist Convention busi- 
ness session. Registration reports, Board of 
Promotion, etc.  12:00—Devotional service, 
Rev. A. H. Gordon. Fei 
2:00—Addresses and discussion on ‘Th 
Functioning of the Local Church’’; 1, In Or- 


(Continued on page 690) H 
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General Conference on Fundamentals 


We view with increasing alarm the havoc which rationalism is working in our churches as evidenced by the drift 


O All Baptists Within the Bounds of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
| | Greeting: 


upon the part of many of our ministers from the fundamentals of our holy faith. 


The teaching in many of our educa- 


‘ational institutions is proving disastrous to the faith of the young men and women who are to be the leaders of the future. 
\ widespread and growing worldliness has crept into the churches, a worldliness which has robbed us of power and brought 


ipon us open shame. 


‘We believe that there rests upon us as Baptists an immediate and urgent duty to restate, reaffirm and reémphasize the 
Beyond all doubt the vast majority of our Baptist people are as loyal as were 
our fathers to our Baptist principles and our Baptist policy, but this loyalty will not long continue unless something is done to 
stay the rising tide of liberalism and rationalism and to preserve our principles in their simplicity and. purity. 

_ Therefore, acting upon our own initiative as your brethren, we issue this call for a conference on “The Fundamentals of 
Jur Baptist Faith,” to be held in the Delaware Avenue Church, Buffalo, from seven p. m. Monday, June 21, to 9:30 p. m. Tues- 
jay, June 22. These dates immediately precede the meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


‘undamentals of our New Testament faith. 


All Baptists within the bounds of the Northern Baptist Convention are invited to attend this conference. 


orayer be made for the guidance and favor of God. 


Adopted April 21, 1920. 


J. C. Massee, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Curtis Lee Laws, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Joel B. Slocum, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tillman B. Johnson, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
John Roach Straton, New York City. 


John Donaldson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Warren Steeves, Carbondale, Pa. 

J. D. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Floyd H. Adams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George D. Adams, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
J. Whitcomb Brougher, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Christopher Burnett, Detroit, Mich. 
F. O. Belden, San Diego, Cal. 
Charles R. Brock, Denver, Colo. 
Guy L. Brown, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Thomas Bolger, Chicago, Ill. 

W. S. Bradshaw, Logan, W. Va. 

John Compton Ball, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Bryant, Great Falls, Mont. 
W. W. Bustard, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. H. Bancroft, Binghamton, N. Y. 
M. P. Boynton, Chicago, Ill. 

John E. Briggs, Washington, D. C. 
‘Edward Babcock, Lowell, Mass. 

‘R. B. Benjamin, Chicago, Il. 

A. W. Bourne, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. Francis Behrens, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harry Watson Barras, Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. H. Binford, Hinton, W. Va. 

John H. Byrne, Chicago, Ill. 

‘John B. Champion, White Plains, N. Y. 
S. W. Cummings, Pasadena, Cal. 

J. A. Campbell, Nyack, N. Y. 
‘Charles A. Cook, Butte, Mont. 

‘John H. Chapman, Chicago, Ill. 
Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘J. E. Conant, Chicago, Il. 

‘I. W. Carpenter, Omaha, Neb. 

Amos F. Chase, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. Dallas Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. 

'C. A. Chader, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hrie Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

_F. E. Dark, Seattle, Wash. 

George Douglas, Flushing, N. Y. 
John M. Dean, Chicago, Ill. 

_A. C. Dixon, Los Angeles, Cal. 

_A,. A. De Larme, Omaha, Neb. 

_W. F. Dissette, South Haven, Mich. 

| John A. Davis, Binghamton, N. Y. 

_J. H. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Groves W. Drew, Philadelphia, Pa. 
- N. Du Puy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

'M. G. Dickinson, Chicago, III. 

| E. H. Emett, New York City. 

_W. T. Elmore, Lincoln, Neb. 

| 0. P. Eaches, Philadelphia, Pa. 

|F. W. Farr, Los Angeles, Cal. 

| B. F. Fellman, Albany, Ore. 

_H. H. Gill, Chicago, Ill. 

| Frank M. Goodchild, New York City. 
Joshua Gravett, Denver, Colo. 

John R. Gunn, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
William L. Haines, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


| 
} 


' 


Your brethren in Christ, 


M. E. Hare, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles H. S. Hicks, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John A. Hainer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. Heinrichs, Chicago, Ill. 

J. Q. A. Henry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John GC. Haswell, Dayton, Ohio. 

J. W. Hoyt, Peru, Ind. 

GC. H. Heaton, Lansing, Mich. 

V. E. Hedberg, Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. T. Harper, Davies, Ore. 

H. A. Harrar, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. B. Hinson, Portland, Ore. 
Albert Johnson, Chicago, II. 

F. W. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 
T. C. Johnson, Charleston, W. Va. 
David Lee Jamison, Albany, N. Y. 
Gove G. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 
Cc. S. Kerfoot, Chicago, Ill. 

Volney P. Kline, Buffalo, N. Y. 
George M. Knights, Long Beach, Cal. 
W. B. Kelly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles M. Kessler, Chicago, Ill. 
Luther Keller, Scranton, Pa. 
Clarence Larkin, Fox Chase, Pa. 

G. A. Lawson, Somerville, Mass. 

H. C. Leach, Hackensack, N. J. 

W. J. Lockhart, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Charles F. McKoy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. O. Meyer, Chicago, I11. 

J. A. Maxwell, Chester, Pa. 

A. Z. Myers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawrence A. Meade, Grand Lodge, Mich. 
W. C. Myers, Concord, N. H. 
George McNeely, Newark, N. J. 

G. W. McPherson, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Cortland Myers. Boston, Mass. 

J. J. Muir, Washington, D. C. 

R. B. McDanel, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
John Muntz, Buffalo, N. Y. 

David Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. E. Needham, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Swaney Nelson, Chicago, Ill. 

F. W. O’Brien, Brooklyn. 

A. H. O’Brien, Sandusky, Ohio. 

A. E. Plue, Scranton, Pa. 

William L. Pettingill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arnold V. Pent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph B. Rogers, Chicago, Il. 

W. H. Rogers, Muscatine, Iowa. 

J. F. Rake, Evansville, Ind. 

F. W. Randall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John B. Remmey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. E. Reed, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. Rowland, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. B. Riley, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. F. Rittenhouse, Columbus, Ohio. 
Samuel Russell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. J. Ross, Chicago, II. 

H. F. Remington, Rochester, N. Y. 
John A. Swanson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Granville H. Sheip, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alfred Schmitthenner, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Snape, Oakland, Cal. 


Let increasing 


S. H. Snashall, Akron, Ohio. 

M. T. Shelford, Hoboken, N. J. 

William T. Sheppard, 711 Sun Building, 
Lowell, Mass. 

J. B. Smith, Waterloo, Iowa. 

George W. Taft, Chicago, Ill. 

B. C. Taylor, Chester, Pa. 

Cary S. Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. Stewart, Tillis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. C. Treat, Pasadena, Cal. 

W. Leon Tucker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Alex Thomson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alhert L. Townsend, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. M. Tyson, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

J. Francis Vought, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George M. Vercoe, Flint, Mich. 

Frederick R. Vine, Albion, Mich. 

Nathan E. Wood, Arlington, Mass. 

M. L. Wood, Huntington, W. Va. 

T. J. Whitaker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O. Lee Warren, Carthage, N. Y. 

C. H. Woolston, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. F. Watson, Seattle, Wash. 

Joshua E. Wills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. F. Williamson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. Ward Willis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walter Whitley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Weddell, Oberlin, Ohio. 

A. C. Warner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. W. Weeks, Springfield, Mass. 


Program of Conference on 
Northern Baptist Funda- 


mentals, June 21 and 22 


Monday, June 21—7 p. m. to 9:30 p. m., 
“Historic Baptist Principles,’ Dr. F. L. 
Anderson, Newton Center, Mass. “The 
Divine Unity of Holy Scripture,” Dr. 
Frank M. Goodchild, New York City; 
“Fidelity to Our Baptist Heritage,” Dr. 
T. J. Villers, Detroit, Mich. 

Tuesday, June 22—9 a. m. to 12 m.,, 
“Baptist Ordinances and Their Signifi- 
cance,” Dr. Emory W. Hunt, Lewisburg, 
Pa. “The Deity of Christ,’ Dr. John Mar: 
vin Dean, Chicago, Ill.; “The Historic 
Baptist Emphasis on Prayer,” Dr. S. W. 
Cummings, Pasadena, Cal. 2 p. m. to 5 
p.m., an open hour of discussion; “The 
Bible at the Center of the Modern Uni- 
versity,” Dr. A. C. Dixon, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; “The Baptist Program of Evangel- 
ism,’ Dr. W. W. Bustard, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 7:20 to 9:30 p. m:., “Things Not 
Shaken,” Dr. Cortland Myers, Boston, 
Mass.; “The Menace of Modernism in 


Baptist Schools,” Dr. W. B. Riley, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; “Baptist Program of 
World Missions,” Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher, Los Angeles, Cal. 


O°Q 


Fresh from the Field 


The First Church, Newark, O., pre- 
sented its retiring pastor, Dr. Charles H. 
Stull, a check for $500 at a farewell re- 
ception given on May 27. On June 6, 
Mr. Stull became pastor of the First 
Church, Marietta. 


Commencement exercises at Bethel 
Seminary and Theological Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn., were held from May 23 to 
June 8. 


Compilation of statistics for the year 
show that 204 new members have been 
received into the First Church, Akron, 
O., and that more than $20,000 has been 
contributed for all purposes. The church 
has upon its staff as assistants to Pastor 
Snashall, Miss Miriam Hastings, a gradu- 
ate of the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, who is secretary of religious 
education, and Miss Nora Waugh, who is 
financial secretary. Two new churches 
will be organized soon, one at Cuyahoga 
Falls on June 13 and the second one at 
Kenmore, both places being in Greater 
Akron, which has a population of more 
than $250,000. Swedish, Hungarian and 
Slovak churches have all been organized 
during the year. 


Commencement week at the University 
of Redlands, Cal., is from June 12 to 16. 
The baccalaureate sermon is to be 
preached by Dr. Edwin F. Hallenbeck, 
the sermon before the Christian associa- 
tions by Rev. A. B. Murphy, and the 
commencement address given by Dr. 
Daniel F. Fox. 


The First Church of Milwaukee, Wis., 
raised for benevolence during 1919 an 


average per residcnt member of $5.60. 
It has now subscribed for the next four 
years an average of $129 per 
member, or $32 a year. 

Dr. David Downie writes from Coonoor, 
South India, of the recent death of Mr. 
Bullard, “the last of the few men who 
were in the mission when I joined it in 
1878. He had been unfit for work for 
the past four or five years. Mr. Bullard 
was a splendid Telugu scholar, speaking 
the language like a native. He was the 
originator of the criminal settlement at 
Kavali, which has become one of the 
bright spots in our mission.” 


Stereopticon lanterns, motion picture 


machines and other equipment can be 
purchased from the General Board of 
Promotion, 276 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. Any good make will be secured, 
information will be given, and the prices 
are the standard prices as in all other 
places. 


Denominational Calendar 


A Weekly Record of Coming Events of 
Interest to Baptists 


June (third week): Meeting of the 
executive committee of the Publication 
Society, in Philadelphia. 

June 15-21: Annual meeting of the 
board of managers of the Woman’s For- 
eign Mission Society, at La Fayette 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 21: Board meeting of the Home 
Mission Society, at New York. 

June 21: New York District meeting, 
W: A. B. EY IMSS and “wera BAM, 
S., at Biitalor Ne oY. 

June 21-22: Meeting of the board of 
managers of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, at Buffalo, N.Y. 

June 22: Woman’s Preliminary Day. 


resident | 
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Morning program in charge of the W. A 
B. H. M. S.; afternoon program Viz 
charge of the W. A. B. F. M. §8.; even 
ing program in charge of the W. W.G. 
Buitalow Nes 

June 23-29: Northern Baptist Con 
vention, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 1-4: International B. Y. Haag 
convention, at Toronto, Canada. 

July 6: Meeting of the board of man 
agers of the Foreign Mission Society, ai 
New York City. 


July 19: Board meeting at the Home 
Mission Society. 
July 28: Meeting of the board o 


managers of the Publication Society, at 
Philadelphia. 


Convention Program 


(Continued from page 688) 


ganization for Service, Rev. A. W. Beaven 
2. In Evangelism, ‘Rey. A. C. Archibald. 3 
In Religious Education, Rev. J. M. Stifler, 4 
In Stewardship, Rev. H. C. Applegarth. 6 
In Community Life, Prof. Allan  MHoben 


(Bach address fifteen to twenty minutes 
with five minutes’ discussion.) 
7:30—Devotional hour. 7:45—Address 


8:25—“A World Task ir 
R. Vinton.  8:55—““Dhe 
in History and Experi: 
Fowler. 


Pres. E. Y. Mullins. 
Pictures,’’ Rev. 8S. 
Lordship of Christ 
ence,’’ Rev. A. T. 


It is expected that the male quartets fron 
Denison University and Peddie Institute wil 
be present throughout the convention ses: 
sions and will help in the music of the con: 
vention. j ' 

It is understood that the program is a pro: 
posed program and will be subject to thi 
action of the convention from day to day 01 
the recommendation of the committee on or 
der of business. It will be noted that ampl 
time is allowed for the business of the con 
vention, { 

In the lantern presentations to be given 0! 
four evenings of the convention by Rev. § 
R. Vinton. the general line of thought wil 
be, ‘Baptist Achievements and Opportuni: 
ties.” The series should prove exceeding]) 
valuable. 


DO NOT FAIL TO ATTEND | 
The Conference on Baptist Fundamentals 


Have you read the call issued by 150 Baptist ministers and laymen and printed on page 642 


of The Baptist of May 29th? For list of signers see that paper. 


We view with increasing alarm the havoc which rationalism is working in our churches as evidenced by the drift 
The teaching in many of our edu- 


upon the part of many of our ministers from the fundamentals of our holy faith. 


cational institutions is proving disastrous to the faith of the young men and women who are to be the leaders of the a 
A widespread and growing worldliness has crept into the churches, a worldliness which has robbed us of power 
and brought upon us open shame. 

We believe that there rests upon us as Baptists an immediate and urgent duty to restate, reaffirm and re-empha- 
size the fundamentals of our New Testament faith. Beyond all doubt the vast majority of our Baptist people are as 
loyal as were our fathers to our Baptist principles and our Baptist policy, but this loyalty will not long continue unless 
something is done to stay the rising tide of liberalism and rationalism and to preserve our principles in their simplicity 


future. 


and purity. 


Therefore, acting upon our own initiative as your brethren, we issue this call for a conference on ‘‘The Fundamentals 
of Our Baptist Faith,” to be held in the Delaware avenue church, Buffalo, from seven p. m. Monday, June 21, to 9:30 
These dates immediately precede the mecting of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


p. m. Tuesday, June 22. 


All Baptists within the bounds of the Northern Convention are invited to attend this conference. 


prayer be made for the guidance and favor of God. 


Our ministers, our leading women and our prominent laymen should arrange to attend 
At any and every sacrifice arrange to be present for the opening session, 
Monday, June 21, 7 P. M., to hear Drs. Anderson, Goodchild and Villers. 


this Conference. 


Churches should see to it that their pastors are given the privilege of attending 
In providing the expenses of your pastor for the Convention 


this Conference. 


do not fail to make provision for these extra days. 


Buffalo, New York 


June 21-22, 1920! © 


The call itself we reprint: 


Let increasing 
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The Florence Nightingale Pledge 


END who was present at the graduating exercises 
the Illinois Training School for Nurses has recently 
s a copy of the “Florence Nightingale Pledge” which 
xs took upon themselves as they were graduated. It 
nificant that we gladly give it a place in our columns. 
ge runs: “I solemnly pledge myself before God and 
esence of this assembly to pass my life in purity and 
se my profession faithfully. I will abstain from what- 
deleterious and mischievous, and will not take or 
y administer any harmful drug. I will do all in my 
elevate the standard of my profession, and will hold 
ence all personal matters committed to my keeping, 
amily affairs coming to my knowledge in the practice 
ling. With loyalty will I endeavor to aid the physi- 
is work and devote myself to the welfare of those com- 
) my care.” 


Can You Beat It? 


your issue of May 22,” writes Edwin R. Brown, general 
ssionary among Mexicans in the Southwest, “you asked 
Hers’ about the New World Movement. Here are two 
2s that will make some of our American Churches ‘go 
equal. 

> little group of Mexican Baptists at Yuma, Ariz., not 
‘anized into a church, but with a pastor supported by 
ie Mission Society and the State Convention, and less 
irty members, including the children, was allotted 
nder the inspiration of the wider vision presented to 
rough the New World Movement survey, translated by 
or and used in the prayermeetings, they pledged over 
2 working to make it an even $1000, and are already 
n monthly payments with promptness. 

Tucson, the Mexican Baptist Church, although  or- 
has less than twenty resident members, due to the 
‘y character of the Mexicans. Its allotment was also 
the New World Movement. It also reviewed the survey, 
en the members were canvassed the pledges totaled 
an $1000 and they are working to make it $1200. 

n you beat it? Is it a fulfillment of Romans 10:19. ‘I 
yoke you to jealousy with that which is no nation?’” 


Scholarships for Women 


er to help meet the new demand for trained -workers 
e churches, the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
ciety, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, is offering» to one 
yvoman in each state within the field of the Northern 
Convention a scholarship covering a full course of one, 
three years (including board) in the Baptist Mission- 
ining School of Chicago. It will be necessary for each 
it to meet all entrance requirements mentioned in the 
ion blank and to express her willingness to give at 
0 years of satisfactory service under the appointment 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. All 
ions for these special state scholarships must be filed 
2 president, Mrs, Clara D. Pinkham, not later than July 

Any state in the territory of the Northern Baptist 
‘ion without a candidate for the scholarship at that time 
feit its right to the special scholarship and it will be 
9 another state having a second candidate.. ~ 


Kalamazoo’s Notable Record 


First Church of Kalamazoo, Mich., Dr. Thomas P. Hollo- 
y, pastor, made a notable record in its campaign in the 
1,000 drive. The church by April 25 had not only raised 
2eded its allotment by the big margin of $13,500. While 
a great church in numbers, intelligence, consecration 
anization, it is not one of wealth. Many of its strongest 


The Bulletin Board 


men and women dedicated their fine talents to the cause of 
Christian education rather than to the making of money. The 
allotment was $46,500, and this was exceeded in the subscrip- 
tions by the above named sum. This was reached by the 
generous gifts of the many, for the largest sum given by any 
one person or family was $2,000. There were nine $2,000 sub- 
seriptions and five $1,000 subscriptions, and so on in lesser 
amounts. And all this was accomplished after the church 
practically doubled its local budget this last year, gave its 
pastor an assistant, and contributed two and one-half times 
as much for benevolence as in any like previous period of its 


long history. 
The Chaplains’ Medal 


COMMEMORATIVE medal is to be given by the Protestant 

churches which united in war work through the General 
War-Time Commission of the Churches to all their chaplains 
of the American Army and Navy who served in the war. The 
chaplains’ medal is the work of Mrs, Laura Gardin Fraser of 
New York, one of the best known of American medalists. In 
the design for the chaplains’ medal Mrs. Fraser has chosen to 


represent an army chaplain in the act of supreme service, 
ministering at the risk of his own life to a wounded man. The 
fine record of the men who served as chaplains in the navy, 
many of them constantly passing back and forth through the sub- 
marine danger zone, ministering to the crews of the naval ves- 
sels and the soldiers on the transports, is recalled by the repre- 
sentation of the battleship on the reverse of the medal. It is 
believed the medals will have a permanent value for those who 
receive them. They are the gift of the churches which worked 
in closest fellowship during the war in carrying out their com- 
mon task through the War-Time Commission. The medals are 
intended to convey in tangible form a message of grateful ap- 
preciation from the churches to their chaplain sons who were 
ready to give up life itself, if necessary, in the service of their 
fellows in the army and navy. A picture of the two sides of 
the medal appears on this page. 


What Presbyterians Did to the Interchurch 


ipa following is the official action taken by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in regard to the Interchurch 
World Movement: 


“That the General Assembly decline to incur further finan- 
cial obligation for the Interchurch World Movement as now 
organized and controlled; that it terminate its relationship 
with said movement and withdraw any representation it may 
have therein. 

“That the General Assembly authorize the executive com- 
mission to take immediate steps to provide for the payment 
of the amount underwritten by the New Era committee in be- 
half of the Interchurch World Movement, as authorized by 
the executive commission or of ‘such part of that amount as 
may still be owing. 

“Realizing the deep and widespread feeling in the church 
that some definite agency of a codperative character should 
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be in actual and efficient operation, and in order to give fur- 
ther effect to the action of the Assembly of 1919, the General 
Assembly contribute to the Interchurch World Movement 
when properly reorganized, for the year 1920-21 the sum of 
$100,000 in equal quarterly installments, to be used for the 
payment of its current operating expenses aS a going Con- 
cern (not including interest) for said period and for no other 
purpose. The executive commission is authorized to take ap- 
propriate action for the payment of such sum. 

“No part of said sum shall be paid until the Interchurch 
World Movement has been organized so as to insure an ef- 
ficient and economical administration of its affairs and the 
adopting of a budget for the year 1920-21, not in excess of 
$1,000,000 exclusive of interest charges. 

“The executive commission is to be assured that the 
General Assembly and its agencies in making said contribu- 
tion and in codperating in the activities of said reorganized 
movement are protected against additional liability arising 
out of the relationship of the General Assembly to said move- 
ment, and, if in the judgment of the executive commission, 
the relations of the General Assembly and the reorganized In- 
terchurch World Movement shall at any time become such 
as to make probable the creation of liabilities in excess of the 
amount herein provided for, the executive commission shall 
have the power to terminate such relationship or to take such 
other action as may be necessary to protect the General As- 
sembly against such excess liability. 

“That the General Assembly in thus entering into rela- 
tionship with the Interchurch World Movement as reorgan- 
ized, in accordance with this resolutions, in no manner recog- 
nizes its liability for any indebtedness not specifically au- 
thorized by it. 

“That the executive commission is further authorized to 
provide for the selection of the persons who shall represent 
the General Assembly in its codperative work with said Move- 
ment; and the commission shall have full discretion as to the 
manner in which said representatives shall function with the 
representatives of other agencies affiliated with said Move- 
ment.” 


Interchurch Underwriting s 


N view of the many unfounded rumors regarding the rela- 
tion of Northern Baptists to the underwriting of the Inter- 
church Movement, the following letter written by James M. 
Speers, the chairman of the execulive committee of the Inter- 
church, to the editor of the New York Times and which ap- 
peared in the issue of that paper for June 2 will be of general 
interest: 


“As to the action taken by the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States in regard to its future relations with the 
Interchurch World Movement, permit me to say that this 
action was very satisfactory to me and is in close accord with 
the resolutions adopted by the General Committee of the 
Interchurch Movement at its recent meeting in New York. 
The Presbyterian Church has voted to discontinue its relation 
to the Interchurch World Movement as at present organized, 
but it stands ready to codperate, provided the movement is 
reorganized in a way which will be satisfactory to it. The 
reorganization which it suggests is along the same lines as 
that proposed by the General Committee of the Interchurch 
World Movement, and is already in process. There is no 
doubt, therefore, in my mind that the Presbyterian Church 
will continue to codperate. 

“Your report of the meeting of the Presbyterian Assembly 
in your issue of May 28, however, leaves an erroneous im- 
pression, which in justice to the Northern Baptists and to Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., should be corrected. The expenses of 
the Interchurch World Movement were guaranteed by under- 
writings given by the codperating denominations on the basis 
of five per cent of the sums for which they were appealing for 
one year. When it was found that additional underwriting was 
required to meet the expenses, three denominations, among them 
the Northern Baptists, generously agreed to provide part of the 
additional underwriting, and Mr. Rockefeller personally under- 
wrote a million dolars. It seemed to the executive committee 
just that all these additional underwritings should be preferred. 
The committee, accordingly, adopted resolutions to this effect 
and ordered that all of the codperating denominations should 
be advised of this action, making the request of them that 
they should give additional underwriting up to the amount 
which was then required on the same basis. All of this was 
without the knowledge of Mr. Rockefeller. The action was 
taken regarding the underwriting by private individuals be- 
cause it seemed the merest justice that individuals who gen- 
erously came to the assistance of the movement should enjoy 
the same preferential treatment as the three denominations 
above referred to. 


15, was expressly waived for the time being, pendi 


‘quota. 
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“The point to be emphasized is that Mr. Rocke 
underwriting was absolutely unconditional. In point 
at the recent meeting in New York of the General Con 
of the Interchurch World Movement conjointly with 
tional representatives, the preferential character of ft 
ondary underwriting, as constituting a lien on the un leg 
gifts received by the Interchurch World Movement up 


receipt of additional funds, in order to provide for the | 
expenses of the movement. By this action these p, 
underwriters released a prior claim which they had 0; 
ing funds, thus evidencing their confidence in the fu 
the movement.” , 


Great Doings in Rochester 


AKE AVENUE CHURCH, Rochester, N. Y., was aj 

4 a quota of $190,800 in the New World Movement. Th 

addition to the fact that it has outstanding something oy 

of a $250,000 building-fund enterprise to pay for on w 
is raising approximately $30,000 a year. 

On the first morning of the drive, April 25, the can, 
before they went out, pledged $75,000. The canvass 
another $95,000. On May 16, after having made the , 
very complete the church still lacked $20,000 of its qu 
the morning service the pastor, Rev. A. W. Beaven, 1) 
matter before the people saying that it would seem | 
unwise for the church to go over the top and more fo! 
selves in their own building enterprise and not to go 0 
top for this great enterprise for others. A brief talk wa 
by Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, a member of the chur) 
the matter was finally put before the congregation, an 
who had already made pledges, together with some w 
not yet pledged, raised an additional $22,000 to compl 
The church, in addition to the total of its qu 
the New World Movement, pledged an additional $7) 
the current: expenses, making a total of $33,000. The sig 
thing about the pledges is that the total amount to be 
this next year on pledges outstanding for the three fur 
total $105,000 which makes it the largest amount of any 
in Rochester or vicinity. 


* * * 


| 


The Home Mission Society is in receipt of a lett 
Judge Edward K. Nicholson of Bridgeport, Conn., spea 
one Rev. Chas. Mohammed who obtained money from ' 
in Bridgeport saying that he was pastor of an Arabian} 
Church in Washington, D. C., that he had been robbed 
train and needed a loan. Judge Nicholson finds on in 
tion that there is no Arabian Baptist Church in Was) 
and that in other years a ‘Rev. Chas. Mohammed” 
proached other persons telling other stories and ashi 
money. Inasmuch as there are always such persons | 
about the country, this word of caution is printed. | 


Special Convention Rate: 


LL delegates and visitors to the Northern Baptist 

tion, in order to secure the low rates to the Buffa 
ing, must have an identification certificate before they | 
chase a ticket at the special reduced rate at their hom 
office. , ) | 

These certificates may be secured upon applicatiiay 
state secretary or to Mr. W. G. Brimson, manager of 1) 
portation of the Northern Baptist Convention, at 12! 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. There is no time for delay 
certificates will make it possible to secure one and ¢« 
fare for all where the round trip fare is in excess of on! 
This rate is applicable to all those attending the co! 
and dependent members of their families. This notic 
sedes the previous notice of the certificate plan Mer 


withdrawn. Tickets will be sold’ from June 19 to 
This arrangement does not apply to New England 0! 
Pacific Coast. ; 
From New England territory, through tickets will 
based on double one way fare to the New England 
and a fare and a third to Buffalo, same ticket limits! 
quirements and identification certificates as trunk lir 
Parties who are planning to attend the Baptist Yo) 
ple’s Union of America Convention in Toronto, July 
secure their identification certificates as above. 
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the Pre-Convention Conference 


E discussion is the life of a democracy. 
kinds of evil fester in the dark, so misunder- 
ig and error multiply when men lack oppor- 


AS 


s to express themselves. Thought is clari- 
utterance. When men begin to discuss, they 
o understand and to appreciate each other. 
s holds as true among our Baptist people 
srches as in the affairs of the country. When 
id face to face, talk out the things which are 
minds, explain the significance to us of the 
ve hold, we come to a better understanding 
<eener appreciation of each other. And gen- 
we find that we have been quarreling over a 
f words far more than over any real fact, 
our heart we hold the same truths as those 
hom we are contending. 
our opinion, therefore, the pre-convention 
ance on fundamentals at Buffalo can perform 
‘service to the denomination if it is wisely 
ted, as we have every reason to hope that it 
. Provided it is not used as the instrument 
remists of any sort, and its results are not 
ormed into a elub with which to force conse- 
‘men and women into some human form of 
it may be of the utmost service, a bringer of 
d rather than of discord. 
s Baprist has said repeatedly that a formal 
aborate creed, expressed in philosophical or 
gieal terms, is contrary to all Baptist tradi- 
It has also affirmed that in its belief the 
majority of our people hold to certain funda- 
| religious facts and are inclined to interpret 
nacommon spirit. There may be differences 
arpretation, theologically we may not all be 
ut in our regard for the unique character of 
riptures and the great outstanding Biblical 
here is among us a real unity. 
may be possible that men in fair conference 
gain agree upon some statements of these 
facts and principles and can so phrase them 
jlieal language that they shall be acceptable 
‘great majority of our Baptist people. If so, 
ill be an element of strength in all the coming 
of the denomination. The experiment is well 
trying. Men of all sorts and kinds should 
- the invitation to this conference, should go 
t free from any suspicion of the brethren, 
leultivate the spirit of prayer and of unity 
ibor earnestly in the conference in the confi- 
that the Spirit will lead them to definite re- 
| This is not a conference for a few, but for 
tis not of concern to a part of the denomina- 
but to all of us. It is always a sign of life 
men become concerned for the faith. And we 
1 welcome the present agitation and con- 
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tribute any power or wisdom we may have in order 
that the outcome may be for the glory of God and 
the upbuilding of our churches. 

On another page we republish the call to this 
eonference because we believe that all our people 
should feel its importance and because some of the 
brethren think that we have not given to it sufficient 
publicity. We publish also an advertisement and 
an interesting explanatory article by Dr. Massee. 
A notable sermon by Dr. Howland Hanson, appear- 
ing in this same issue, deals in part with the same 
matter. Read all of these, give the matter much 
prayer and your best thought, and then, if that is 
possible, attend the conference with the determina- 
tion that its issue shall not be divisive, but such as 
to weld our Baptist hosts into a yet finer unity for 
the accomplishment of the work God has committed 


to Us. 
Hitherto 


ACH year as we approach the time of the an- 

ual meeting of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, we hear it said, ‘‘We have never before faced 
such problems. The meeting this year will surely 
mark a crisis in our organized work.’’ Hach year 
we have grappled with the task and have found a 
solution. to our perplexing problems. We have 
talked, discussed and argued. For a time it would 
seem that the divergent views could never be recon- 
ciled. However, the miracle of a practical unanim- 
ity of action has marked the final decision in nearly 
every instance. This year, the first under our new 
plan of organization, has its peculiar situations. In 
some respects they seem greater than those of 
former years. Perhaps that is because they are 
different. 

As we look back over the few months since Den- 
yer we are amazed at our daring in launching the 
new program. It should be remembered that we 
then had no machinery equal to the requirements. 
We had made gratifying progress in adjusting the 
work of the several societies and boards, but we had 
no method by which all these agencies could be 
centered upon the gigantic task to which the denom- 
ination was committed. Our General Board of Pro- 
motion has been organized and manned and the 
conventions in the thirty-six states have been reor- 
eanized so that every group down to the local 
church has had its thought and effort centered upon 
the common task. Is it strange that we have new 
problems? Who could foresee all the possibilities 
in such an undertaking? 

It seems as we anticipate the coming meeting in 
Buffalo that our chief perplexities will have to do 
with matters of adjustment. It is clear that in a 
few instances societies, conventions and institutions 
find themselves embarrassed by the new situation, 
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If the $100,000,000 were raised in full the most: of 
these conditions would right themselves. We look 
forward to Buffalo believing that the combined wis- 
dom and experience of the great company of godly 
men and women will find a way through the maze. 
Adjustments must be made. The experience of the 
past year will dictate some changes. Hitherto the 
representatives of the churches have found that the 
lions in the way of the progress of the work have 
been securely chained. We should make sure that 
our problems do not blind us to the unparalleled 
achievements of the churches during the past year, 
und to the gain that has come to them as they have 
attempted to harness the whole church to the whole 
task. 


An Ancient Baptist Confession 


N the early days of the Baptist movement in Hng- 
| land, the Broadmead Baptist Church adopted a 
confession of faith. This was simply a statement 
of some of the more important things believed by 
the members of this local organization, and was in 
no sense binding upon any other Baptist body. 
Since that time different individual Baptists and 
groups of Baptists have drawn up statements of 
helief, but for terseness and comprehensiveness the 
Broadmead confession has not been excelled. This 
confession consisted of three statements: ‘‘The 
conscience may not be bound. Jesus, he is Lord. 
No rite or ceremony in the church which is not com- 
manded or specifically sanctioned by Jesus Christ.”’ 

Even a hasty study of this confession reveals the 
second affirmation as basal and formative. Because 
Jesus is Lord his disciples reject the authority of 
men. We must remember that when this confes- 
sion was formulated human authority played a 
large part in ecclesiastical affairs. Union of church 
and state meant the use of civil power in the en- 
forcement of ecclesiastical mandates. The exercise 
of private judgment was met by bitter persecution. 
Conformity to ecclesiastical requirements was en- 
forced by the severest penalties. 

Against this attempted rule over the human 
spirit, Baptists took their stand. In the realm of 
religion they recognized no authority except Jesus 
Christ. They were law-abiding so long as the law 
did not conflict with their interpretation of the will 
of Christ; when this happened they obeyed God 
rather than men. Because of their insistence upon 
the autonomy of the human soul they were thrust 
into jail, fined and flogged. Roger Williams, driven 
out of the Massachusetts Bay Colony because of 
his exaltation of liberty of conscience, made this 
great truth the corner-stone of the new common- 
wealth which he established on the shores of Narra- 
gansett Bay. Through all the years Baptists have 
stood for the historic principle that because Jesus 
is the only Lord of the soul, ‘‘the conscience may 
not be bound.’’ 

But religious liberty was not the only inference 
drawn from the Lordship of Jesus. The soul is 
free under Christ. To eall Jesus Lord and then 
refuse to obey him is folly. Christ’s church must 
be shaped after Christ’s mind. In deciding upon 
the ceremonies which have a rightful place in the 
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church, neither tradition nor the findings of pre 
but the word of Christ is decisive. It matter 
what things have found a place in the chureh, if 
cannot be validated by appeal to the teach} 
Jesus they must be cast out. It was the appe 
Jesue Christ which led our forefathers to y 
infant baptism. They did not find it either « 
manded or specifically sanctioned”’ by their T 
so out it went. The same was true of affusioy 
seems certain that some of the early English 
tist Churches practiced affusion for some time 
their organization; but when they became cony 
that obedience to their Lord demanded the pr; 
of immersion, the form of the ordinance 
pent to meet their convictions. Jesus mu 
Lord. 

But Baptists cannot claim a monopoly of 
belief in the Lord of Jesus. To do so would 
show ourselves stupidly arrogant. No Ghrj 
can deny this patent truth without destroyin 
claim to be a Christian. The difference bet 
Baptists and many other followers of Christ g 
out of the implications of a basal truth whic 
recognize. Some Christians say that while Je 
Lord he has delegated his authority to certain 
and it is ours to look to these representative 
guidance and direction. Baptists reject this 
insist upon direct relations with their Lord. (¢ 
Christians present venerable creeds as emboi 
‘‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’’ and demand that 
symbols be accepted as authoritative. The By 
absolutely refuses to be governed by the tea 
of church or council or priest or pope, for | 
and Jesus only is Lord. 

If the individual has the :right to int 
God for himself, then a diversity of views is i 
able. It is not strange that in the Baptist body 
flicting opinions should be found. Some beli¢ 
restricted communion, and some do not. Son 
lleve in verbal inspiration and some do not. 
believe in evolution and some do not. Someb 
in the premillennial return of Jesus, and gor 
not believe in the millennium at all. The list 
vergent views is a long one. Can there be ess 
unity with such diversity? History answers. fi 
together by devotion to the fundamental prin 
of the Lordship of Jesus and the freedom ¢ 
soul under Christ, the essential unity of Bal 
has been and is the unity of a democracy; 0! 
men who, one in their absolute devotion to | 
Christ, can differ without rancor concerning 
ters which do not affect the great, formative | 
of our religion. 
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Testimony of Drug Makers 


ESTIMONY concerning the beneficial effe 

the prohibitory amendment continues to 

in from unexpected sources. Such an one is) 
in the report of the ninth annual convention 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association 
in New York City recently, at the Biltmore Hé 
Quite contrary to expectations it develope! 
less, rather than more, medicinal preparation’ 
iaining alcohol had been sold since the pass! 
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sted Act. The New York Times reports the 
ion as follows: 


is said that the Government had restricted the sale 
ven of these preparations, and that great care was 
by the makers, jobbers and retailers in disposing of 
. representative of a large Baltimore firm said that 
» had ceased. the manufacture of such goods. Sev- 
ern firms, it was said, have either discontinued, or 
ie near future discontinue, the manufacture of these 
preparations. 

yuestion of narcotics and their consumption today, 
red with their consumption prior to national prohi- 
as discussed informally. It was said that the sales 
des today are scarcely a hundredth of the amount 
years ago, and have decreased markedly since prohi- 
came effective. 


That $100,000,000 


THERN Baptists undertook a big job at 
nver in 1919, but how big probably only a 
lized at the time the vote was taken commit- 
‘to the task of raising $100,000,000 by 1924. 
emade a fine beginning. The drive of April 
2 was only the initial step. It was not to be 
1 that this vast amount could be raised in 
3s or two weeks. ‘l'o make an intensive cam- 
‘aS Wise, as results have shown; but to con- 
‘selves with a pull limited to those few days 
e foolish. 

me will question the need for this money. 
m of the campaign on the ground that it is 
listic is either ignorant or vicious. No one 
that the world can be saved by money, 
is the raising of money the primary business 
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of the church. The end sought is the redemption of 
the world. In securing that end money must be 
used. Someone must pay for the missionary’s food 
and clothing and shelter, for the support of teachers 
in Christian schools, for church buildings and for 
the many other agencies employed in Christian 
work. In only a few eases is the worker who de- 
votes all his time to distinctly religious work inde- 
pendent of outside help. Neither is the $100,000,- 
000 more than is needed. It falls far short of being 
enough. If we had twice the amount asked for it 
could be well used, not a dollar wasted. 

_ To the raising of this $100,000,000 we should de- 
vote ourselves until it is accomplished. The big 
things are not done by spurts. It takes not only a 
strong pull but a long pull to do great tasks. It is 
easier to talk than to put our backs under a hard 
job. Are we not in danger just now of losing sight 
of the magnificent undertaking to which we have 
pledged ourselves while we argue and debate and 
criticize? We have voted to give this drive the right 
of way for the next four years. To shunt it on to 
a side-track before we are fairly under way would 


be folly. 
Hes ate Uy 


-We are printing in this issue an article on 
‘“Seraps of Paper,’’ written by one of our Baptist 
pastors in Kansas. It does not follow that every 
view taken is the view of the editors, although in 
much we sympathize with the writer. But Mr. 
Ayres speaks of a matter which is agitating the 
minds of many of our people and which deserves 
careful consideration in all its aspects. 


ollection of the New World Movement Funds 


7 administrative committee of the Board of Pro- 
otion has passed resolutions to the effect that they 
ill not request that the original pledge-cards or 
pledge-cards be sent to the office of the General 
‘Promotion. It was originally planned that these 
mild all be gathered at the board’s office in New 
t so many practical difficulties have developed that 
und wise to withdraw this request. 

natter of gathering the pledge-cards or duplicates 
ice of the state board of promotion is left entirely 
tates to determine. Some of the states are plan- 
vequest the churches to send the original or dupli- 
ge-cards to the state office. Other states find it 
‘al to make such a request. In all states, however, 
e churches do not send pledge-cards to the state 
is hoped that they will furnish the state office with 
‘itten list of the names of the subscribers, the 
‘the method of payment and the designations, if 
is hoped that such a complete typewritten list for 
> denomination may be kept on file in the office of 
ral Board of Promotion in New York. 

matter of collecting the pledges, each state con- 
‘ppoints a state collecting agent who is a joint agent 
ite convention and of the General Board of Promo- 
us state collection agent will ask that each church 
@ promotion treasurer or designate its present 
ce treasurer to take charge of the collection of 
ids. For the most part, the churches will use the 
mvelope system for the payment of these subscrip- 
ach treasurer in the local church will keep a record 


pyments and will be asked to send a monthly state- 
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ment to the state collection agent of the amount received 
during the month and to give him a check or money order 
for that amount. It is requested that these monthly re- 
ports be sent to the state collection agents by the fifth of 
each month. Regular forms are provided for these monthly 
statements. Ledger-cards are also provided to the local 
treasurers for keeping the accounts of the individual pay- 
ments if they desire them. These ledger-cards are offered 
as a convenient method of keeping the accounts, but no 
treasurers are urged to make use of them if they already 
have in operation another system of record which they prefer. 


ACH local promotion or benevolence treasurer is asked 

to include in his monthly report special information 
regarding payments on designated pledges. He is asked to 
give in each month’s report the amounts collected which 
have been designated to special objects and the names of 
the persons contributing such designated money. This in- 
formation will be handed on to the General Board of Pro- 
motion, which will in turn hand it on to the boards and 
societies and institutions to which the money has been desig- 
nated, so that a careful check can be kept on those funds 
which the donors desire to go for special purposes. 

Some states are modifying this general plan of collection 
to fit the particular circumstances within their states. For 
illustration, some of the western states are planning to keep 
a careful record in the state office of each payment on the 
individual pledges in the churches. Other states are making 
their modifications to suit their particular needs, but in 
general the method described above is the plan of collection 
being observed. 
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Should Baptists Confer? 


By J. C. MASSEE 


UCH interest and some anxiety have centered in re- 

cent years in the oft-repeated statement that two 

groups of Baptists in the Northern Baptist Conven- 

tion were drifting apart. Much wisdom has been 
needed and sought to prevent a further estrangement in sym- 
pathies and an increased lack of codperation. 

A time-honored means of unity among Baptists has been 
ihe privilege and exercise of frequent open conferences. Bap- 
tists have never been afraid to get together and talk things 
out. An open conference may frequently be a safety valve. It 
is well known that in other years our conventions have been 
steered and largely controlled by the deliberations of small 
group conferences, held in more or less secrecy. Some have 
believed that a departure from this method this year would 
be a course both of wisdom and of righteousness. 

For that reason, a self-appointed group of more than 150 
Baptists, whose integrity and denominational standing is as- 
sured by their membership in local Baptist churches which are 
constituent members of the Northern Baptist Convention, is- 
sued a call which was published in the Watchman-Examiner of 
May 20 and in THe BAPTIST in its issue of May 29. [See also 
page 689 of this issue-—Epirors.] Some points of interest in 
connection with this call may be worth considering: 

First: It is addressed to all Baptists in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. Its program provides for suitable and suf- 
ficient hours for open discussion during the sessions of the 
conference, which are to be held in the Delaware Avenue 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., from seven o’clock Monday evening, 
June 21, to the close of the session Tuesday night, June 22— 
the two days preceding the meetings of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

Second: The personnel of the program is a guarantee 
of its high character. These men who are to speak occupy 
no mean place in the Baptist ministry and in the counsels of 
the Baptist denomination. They are always heard with de- 
iight and with confidence wherever they speak. They should 
be heard this year in the Pre-Convention Conference by a great 
company of Baptists who love the truth and love fair play and 


The Baptists of the Convention City 


By E. HERBERT DUTTON, 3 
Executive Secretary of the Buffalo Baptist Union 


APTISTS do not compose the most numerous or the 
most wealthy Protestant denomination in Buffalo. The 
churches of the German Evangelical Synod have the 
largest membership, and the Presbyterians command 

the greatest financial resources. The Baptists of Buffalo num- 
ber about 7,000 members, distributed among twenty-seven 
churches, about one-third of them requiring assistance from 
outside the respective congregations. Five of these churches 
are composed respectively of Italians (two), Hungarians, Poles 
and Russians—racial groups which compose about half the 
population of the city. Two of the twenty-seven are Negro 
churches. 

It was chiefly the problems growing out of the large major- 
ity of new Americans in Buffalo which led the leaders of the 
churehes to face the fact that the Baptists working as inde- 
pendent churches could not hope to maintain their work and 
make their full contribution to the Christianizing of the city. 

For many years the Baptists have led in city missionary 
undertakings under the Buffalo Baptist Union, but about a 
year ago the union was practically made the clearing-house for 
all denominational interests and the whole denominational 
program. A reorganization of the union has involved the in- 
crease of the executive committee from nine to twenty-seven 
members, with sub-committees from every department and field 
included in the program of the union; an increase of more 
than 100 per cent in the budget and receipts; the addition of 
new workers, including a director of religious education; the 
undertaking of new work, including a Hebrew mission and a 
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who believe in the value of open and fraternal 
among Baptists. wy 

Third: The call itself is of interest. It expr 
and anxiety about the drift toward rationalism in ¢ 
seminaries, pulpits, and the increase of worldli 1€ 
drift toward materialism among our Baptist chure 
That the facts justify the anxiety few will deny. T 
edy proposed may prove efficacious remains to be 
tically all agree that the times are out of joint, and 
edy must be sought. Dr. Augustus Strong wrote 
ago in his fascinating book, “A Tour of Our Mi 
statement that unless Baptists recovered themselve: 
results of rationalistic teaching they would die. 

Interest in the coming conference as indicated 
spondence and by the holding of many preliminary ¢@ 
in various parts of the convention is widespread a 
from coast to coast. Our denominational secret 
cautious, always diplomatic, at first anxious abou 
ence, are now freely expressing the opinion that it i 
sult only in good, and that it will have a permanent an} 
cent effect. 

Churches should see to it that their pastors 4 
conference and that sufficient money is added to the : 
of his trip to take care of the additional hotel expense' 
two days of the conference. By leaving home after ° 
day evening service of May 20, practically all delegi: 
ministers who expect to attend the convention from — 
radius of 500 miles of Buffalo can reach that city in 
the opening session of the conference, seven o'clock, 
evening, June 21. The committee greatly appreciates 
that the meeting of the Board of Promotion, original) 
uled for Tuesday, June 22, has been advanced to meet ( 
day, June 19, in order not to conflict with the sessio1 
conference. Let Baptists everywhere, as fas as posi) 
range to attend the conference and to participate in | 
set for the defense of the truth and restatement, reaf! 
and reémphasis of our time-honored faith of the Ne 
ment. mm | 


Christian center in the largest Italian community in 
a new spirit of unity and enthusiasm in the churchest 
cessful issue of a campaign for a special fund of $; 
advance work; and we are assured that Buffalo has ©) 
nearly to the allotment given us in the New World ) 
campaign than any other city of more than 100,000 in 
Now it is proposed that between the many hours 
voted to preparation for the great convention and i 
tion we shall seriously undertake to climb over a 
The Delaware Avenue Church has the largest mel 
and is best known throughout the country. The Russi! 
is the smallest, but has exceeded its allotment by tt 
percentage thus far. Lafayette Avenue is facing up t 
est financial program, including a great building proje: 
Side is about 30 per cent beyond its quota and “st 
Indeed, not one out of the “twenty-seven” has thoug) 
ting yet. Our baby church, Shiloh, was born only } 
years ago, but already boasts of the largest Sunda: 
congregations of any church in the city, often fillin 
auditorium of the old Cedar Street Church, which wi! 
acquired by the Shiloh Church because the devel) 
, 


polyglot neighborhood had made the work of the 
lish-speaking congregation difficult. 7 a 
The Baptists of the Convention City hope to 8? 
account of themselves and their stewardship when t! 
ren call and investigate a few days hence, and p 
tify the confidence of the denominational leaderaay 
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JHOOL or college commencement naturally draws one’s 
houghts to reviews and forecasts—a proud and loving 
ecollection of the years past and an eager scanning of 
oe future. If the school has had a solid, distinguished 
m and an enviable record of achievement, and if, also, 
¢ greater opportunities of service and growth ahead, 
-encements are bound to be occasions of joy and con- 
on on the part of both graduates and alumni. North- 
,inary, at East Northfield, Mass., is making generous 
, just such an event. 
y-three girls are about to be graduated from D. L. 
Girls’ School, Northfield Seminary, into homes, busi- 
201 work, and colleges. Although D. L. Moody walked 
us for the last time more than twenty years ago, his 
‘is still so potent that it touches the life of every pres- 
tudent in many ways. It was not given to Mr. Moody 
proud possessor of any scholastic diploma, nor was he 
recipient of any academic degree; but he made it pos- 
‘thousands of deserving boys and girls to win some of 
‘t valued prizes and to render to the world service of 
helpful and enduring kind. 
‘year’s outgoing class is fortunate to have as speaker 
“her at its commencement service Dr. G. Campbell Mor- 
worked with the great evangelist and who knows the 
dition and ideal as they exist today in both England 
rica. 
‘uch for the seminary. What are the Mount Hermon 
‘duates and undergraduates, doing? What the gradu- 
‘kK of their training and privileges at Mount Hermon 
‘pressed best, perhaps, by one interesting fact. They 
’ over the top in a drive for $16,000, which they will 
‘the current funds of the school for immediate outlay 
food, farm implements, salaries, etc. This is just the 
practicality that would please the founder’ most. As 
‘indergraduates, it is enough to point out the sig- 
‘of the presence of ex-service men in large numbers 
immediate raising of the age limit for entrance to six- 
‘re it stood for so many years before the war. This 
' Hermon’s complete substantiation of the claim that 
'a@ particular need in the educational field. 
orthfield the seminary commencement is the opening 
the summer season. From the first week in June un- 
aber, conference follows conference with short inter- 
| The first gathering is that of the young women. The 
are students in girls’ preparatory schools and workers 
‘ity churches. Earnestness is the impression made by 
‘gates upon the observer. They bring receptive minds 
8, and are filled. The sessions of addresses and Bible 
interwoven with sufficient recreation to keep body 


SCENE ON FIELD DAY DURING YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE AT NORTHFIELD 


: The Season at Northfield 


By A. G. Moopy 


and mind in vigor to meet such intensive days. This year the 
Young Women’s Conference is to hear Dr. John Daniel Jones 
of England—‘Jones of Bournemouth,” as he is known both in 
America and at home. Dr, Jones’ preaching is marked by sim- 
plicity and solidity. Margaret Slattery will receive her usual 
welcome, for without her the delegates would not think their 
gathering complete. Other speakers will be Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes, Dean Edmund S. Rousmaniere, Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
Dr. John McDowell, and Rev. George A. Buttrick of Rutland, Vt. 

During the week of July 8-15 the prayers of missionaries 
and their thousands of supporters will be focused on the gather- 
ing of the women’s foreign missionary societies. The power and 
influence of the Summer School for Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies grows year by year, From its opening to its closing 
session the program moves on to a climax of interest and con- 
eecration. When the last session ends, one realizes that she has 
witnessed innumerable good works initiated, whose fulfilment 
will be found in the dark places of the earth in healing, instruc- 
tion and salvation. Not only is this true of the fields abroad, 
but of hundreds of church circles at home—wherever earnest 
and intelligent study is given to the church’s greatest task. Mis- 
sionaries from many lands, working under different boards but 
for the same Master, will tell of their work. and its needs. The 
textbook for use in the study season of 1920-21, “‘The Bible and 
Missions,” will be taught by its author, Mrs, Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery. It is expected that Mrs. Henry W. Peabody will take 
her usual active part in the summer school. Some of the other 
speakers are Rev. Paul Kanamori of Japan; Dr. A. L. Warn- 
shuis, Dr. Mary Stone and Mrs. Murray S. Frame of China; Dr. 
J. D. Jones, and Rey. William P. Schell. 

Never has the work of home missions made so great an 
appeal to the American public as it is making in these days of 
industrial violence, racial dislikes and class animosities, Think- 
ing men and women are realizing that the home missionary is 
the most potent factor in Americanization, whether he works 
at the immigration ports on our Atlantic and Pacific coasts in 
frontier settlements, or in congested and socially stormy mining 
districts. Wherever found, he is an expert in the work in which 
so many amateurs are engaging today. If the amateur woman 
worker wishes to learn the methods of the expert, she will find 
no better school than the Interdenominational Women’s Home 
Mission Summer School, which meets at Northfield July 16-28 
inclusive. Mr. Ralph Diffendorfer’s book, ‘‘The Church and the 
Community,” will be the textbook studied at this summer school. 
The junior study-book, “Mr. Friend o’ Man,” by Rev. Jay T. 
Stocking, will be taught by Mrs. J. T. String of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Persons experienced in various phases of home mission work 
have been secured as teachers for both the women’s and the 
girls’ classes. 
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-In the Northfield Summer School of Religious Education, 
July 17-25, the educational departments of a number of the Sun- 
day-school associations in the eastern states and the departments 
of religious education of various denominations are uniting in 
an effort to give the best instruction along the lines of religious 
education. This school is really a continuation of the Summer 
School of Sunday-school Methods, which has met at Northfield 
for fifteen consecutive summers, with a curriculum that has 
been broadened and modernized under the direction of Dr. Nor- 
man B. Richardson of the department of religious education at 


SCENE DURING WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Northwestern University. Dr. Richardson, at that time head of 
the department of religious education at Boston University, be- 
came dean of the summer school when it adopted its new name 
in 1919. Its faculty consists of a large corps of highly trained, 
experienced teachers of various phases of religious education, 
while its courses include Bible, psychology, methods, organiza- 
tion and administration, and general subjects. Special emphasis 
will be placed on rural church problems, week-day and com- 
munity systems of religious education, and recreation. A con- 
tinually increasing number of Sunday-school and community 
workers are availing themselves of the excellent courses offered 
at this school, which is one of the leading summer schools of 
its kind in this country and which promises to be a stronghold 
to the church in building up community Christian life. 

In his call to the General Conference of Christian Workers, 
Mr. William R. Moody especially emphasizes the fact that the 
resources of the Christian church are spiritual. A generous re- 
sponse to appeals for funds, he says, is not enough. There is 
danger lest, in giving of our abundance, we think we have there- 
by discharged our obligation. To the end that the spiritual life 


Our Baptist 


By GEORGE D. ROGERS | 


N the. New World Movement, so vital to every phase of our 
denominational life, I feel quite sure that the hymnology 
of the church has not as yet received the thought and 
consideration that it justly deserves. Our theology and 
our hymnology are one. Through all the ages the church has 
found her voice fully as much in her hymns as in her sermons. 

True, there is no lack of new songs and new collections of 
songs; but, in the last analysis, there is more of a commercial 
interest than a real purpose to build up the hymnology of 
the church. Examine any and all of the many collections that 
are being scattered abroad and you will scarcely find one new 
hymn that is worthy of a permanent place in the church. 

Has not the time come when we must give more attention 
to what we sing as well as to how we sing? Instead of the 
so-called popular songs—which generally means those songs 
which have a “get up and go” to them, a sort of sanctified 
“jazz’—we need hymns that are built up on the funda- 
mental verities of God’s truth. Many so called gospel 
hymns are no hymns at all; they ought always to be desig- 
nated as songs. We might well revive the singing of the 
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of the church may be quickened spiritually and that its 
life may be sharpened, the Christian public is invited to ¢ 
at Northfield from July 30 to Aug. 16 for the thirty-eig) 
sion of the general conference. The list of platform gs 
this year includes such leaders in Christian thought. 
Harris E. Kirk of Baitimore, Md., Dr. J. Stuart Hold, 
Dr. John A. Hutton of England, Rev. John McNeill of B 
ham, Ala., Dr. James I. Vance of Nashville, Tenn., D 
Gardner of Chicago, and Mr. Melvin E. Trotter, famous 
mission work. 

At Northfield the recreational program is not neglect 
natural beauties of the New England hills and Connecticr 
Valley, in the heart of which the Northfield. campus is 
are known throughout the world. As it is on the Whit: 
tain route from New York City, motorists find Northfiel 
and pleasantly accessible, and an increasing number ea 
make the trip to the summer conferences by automobi, 
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Northfield Hotel, which is under the management of th 
field schools, has a nine-hole golf course which many’ 
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enjoy during the summer months. There are tennis C0} 
croquet grounds; and the afternoons during the confer: 
son are left free for field sports, tramping over the || 
mountains, driving, horseback riding, motor trips, wat 
and picnics. In fact, the watchword at Northfield is, 
of mind, body and spirit’; and no one can visit there, 
a few days, without carrying away a certain inex’ 
“something” that is found in only the rare spots of e! 
Such are some of the agencies whose activities were 
cases initiated by that great soldier of the Master, the 
of the Northfield work. 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Hymnology 


Psalms, at least those that were originally written to 
We know that the bulwark of the Episcopal, “nn | 
and the Roman Catholic churches has been the hym 
they have so carefully guarded and conserved duri 
spasm of so-called popular music, out of which, I trus 
now emerging. Certainly they have attempted to 
the dignity, sacredness and doctrinal soundness of the’ 
The hymnology of the church is, after all, largely a | 
education. 
In my judgment, we are not giving as much tl! 
we should to the training of our Baptist cons 
writing of church music. In most of our theological s! 
the subject is not given sufficient consideration. 
Scattered through our Northern Baptist Conve’ 
many gifted musicians willing, for the most part, 
their talents toward the upbuilding of the music of t 
The difficulty seems to be that they lack an incentiv 
musie for our denomination. If our younger music 
assured that their composition would receive sera 
telligent consideration at the hands of a competent ¢ 
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id if they could be inspired with the idea of writing for the 
wurch, I am sure the result would be many compositions 
orthy of a permanent place in our denominational music. 

Is there any method by which this can be accomplished? 
believe there is, and I venture the following suggestions: 

At the next meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention 
point a commission on public worship. Possibly such a 
mmission might work out some unified form of worship for 
l] our Baptist churches. But the chief consideration for such 
commission ought to be the music of the church. Hymns, 
‘gan music, orchestrations appropriate for public worship, 
ssponses, etc., might all be included. I would suggest a com- 
sitive system. Once each year invite any of our Baptist 
vusicians who wish to do so, to submit a composition to a 
ommittee which will have power to pass upon it. If hymns 
sould be found that are worthy of a permanent place 
_ our hymnology, let the convention purchase the same 


URING the world’s greatest war it was said by the 
German rulers, in order to justify themselves in begin- 
’ ning and prosecuting the war, that the most solemn 
treaty obligations were nothing but mere “scraps of 
iper.” They said this in words or in actions which speak 
juder than words. This was the climax of autocracy. The 
tions of the world shuddered at such a sentiment, saw the 
Inger of it and set themselves with grim determination to 
-erthrow the power that gave it utterance. After a long strug- 
e they succeeded and the world rejoices in the downfall of 
ch absolutism. 
_ Democracy is the world’s ideal today along both political 
id industrial lines. The I. W. W., the Bolshevik and the an- 
‘chist are here and we see their red trail along political, fi- 
meial and industrial lines, but the pure democracy of the 
uuntry is rising, shaking itself ioose from the grip of these 
itocratic forces and getting rid of them. 
Tam wondering if we have realized that there is such a 
ing as religious autocracy. O yes, we have thought of Roman 
itholicism, and some other modified forms of this, but do we 
alize that just as the I. W. W., Bolshevism and such forces 
ay be getting root as a kind of cancer on the body politic of 
is free democratic country of ours, so it is possible that a 
iritual autocratic principle may be working in and getting 
‘Id of the most religiously democratic bodies in the world? 
_ Baptist churches represent the best and purest form of re- 
slous democracy. Is this principle worth contending for and 
aintaining, or shall we yield a little here and a little there un- 
' we cease to stand for anything distinctive, and the per- 
xt religious freedom for which we have always stood, and for 
lich our fathers suffered, bled and died shall be forgotten? 
© my part, I believe we should all be more conscientious 
ther than less. In this day’of lax faith we need stronger 
nvictions, not weaker. Rey. Hugh Price Hughes, a great 
athodist light of England, spoke most highly of the Baptist 
nscience when he said, “The Baptist missionary society has 
| more urgent duty than to create Baptist conscience all over 
e*world.”’ What others praise shall we despise? Are we losing 
Tselves? The drift or tendency of many towards the “union” 
| “federated” church, with closed eyes, easy consciences and 
‘akened convictions is a loss and not a gain. / 
At the Denver convention last May, we adopted most 
‘animously the following conditions upon which we could and 
yuld coéperate in the Interchurch World Movement, and this 
dy at a later meeting decided to accept our conditions as 
lows: “Seventh, that the Interchurch World Movement does 
t promote organic union of denominations, or of local 
urehes, or the establishment of local church federations, or 
n-denominational churches. Wighth, that the literature and 
Omoting methods of the I. W. M. be not in contravention of 
2se principles.” 
' This was plain enough, and yet in their literature I find the 
owing: “a. We recommend as preferable, the formation and 
uintenance of a single denominational church, and the uniting 
churches in the preferred denomination. b. The entire 
‘thdrawal of our church from a field and a recriprocal ex- 
ange of an equivalent opportunity in some other community 
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and have them published and sung as the convention hymns. 

This could apply to other compositions where it is possible 
to have them performed. Where it is not possible to have 
them performed, they could receive the approval of the con- 
vention. 

It might be helpful to those whose compositions do not 
prove acceptable, to point out their weakness and at the same 
time suggest courses of study or institutions where they could 
get the required instruction. 

Such an educational scheme would certainly insure a better 
class of music for every department of our work, and would 
provide for the day when our Baptist hymn books shall need 
to be revised. 

I believe that a department of music in connection with our 
Northern Baptist Convention would be a great educational force 
for the upbuilding of our Baptist hymnology. 

Winterset, Iowa. 
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| BY W. A. AYRES 


to the denomination which withdraws. ec. A federation of de- 
nominational churches with the maintenance of their denomina- 
tionial connections.” This is plainly a violation by the Inter- 
church World Movement people of their acceptance of our con- 
ditions. They must regard their solemn agreement as a mere 
“scrap of paper,” very much like the dissembling son who said, 
“T go, sir,’ but went not. They say one thing and do another, 
consciously or unconsciously dissembling, driving straight along 
in the old autocratic way. Possibly they never had any inten- 
tion of doing anything else, or of paying any real attention to 
our conditions. Possibly they may have depended on a consider- 
able element of our Baptist people joining in with them any 
way, in contravention of our own declaration of principles. 

In the November issue of “Missions” is a lengthy article on 
“The Every-Community-Service Endeavor in Montana.” Here 
is a new state union organization called “The Home Mission 
Council of Montana” in which each denomination in the state is 
supposed to be represented. Drs. Barnes and Kinney were at its 
initial meeting from our denomination, and the union work 
proposed by this new organization is highly commended by 
“Missions” in the following words: ‘This is certainly one of 
the most important home mission reports we have ever printed. 
It should have careful and prayerful reading, and will interest 
every other state in our territory. An example of cooperation in 
its best estate has been given to other states and other locali- 
ties.” I am only afraid that many in the denomination, includ- 
ing. some of our leaders, will approve this view. And yet here 
are some of the recommendations of this new council: “Where 
but one circuit is feasible and unless other factors are deter- 
minative, such circuit should be allocated to the denomination 
whose local church is best able to provide ministry. Sometimes 
a clear definition of the area revealed the fact that one de- 
nomination had rightful claims upon but a single community, 
while another denomination might legitimately cultivate the 
rest of the area. In some instances it was straightway recog- 
nized that one denomination should yield to another because of 
the latter’s priority of occupancy, or because of its continued 
successful cultivation of the field in question.” 

Now there are a few things here that I would like to know: 
Who is to determine what is “feasible,” and who has “rightful 
claims,” and who shall “yield?” This is in the realm of religion 
and of Christian service. Who shall decide such things, God, or 
a bunch of men? If the latter, then what is this but a phase 
of religious autocracy that we are giving our consent to? And 
if we may take this little step may we not take another and 
another? And where will it end? It will not help to shut our 
eyes, scoff at or belittle this point. The roots of religious au- 
tocracy appear here and if allowed to grow will get stronger 
and bear fruit we shall not like unless we are satisfied to change 
our principles of democracy very essentially. 

I quote in this line what has been addressed to our societies 
as expressing my views: “While we recognize a place under cer- 
tain circumstances and with certain limitations for interde- 
nominational cooperation and ‘comity,’ in secular, social, in- 
dustrial and rural improvement work especially, we yet ask 
and expect our boards to have nothing to do with the ‘union 
church’ movement, as a federation of faiths, or with the di- 
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vision of fields, or distribution of lines of work among the de- 
nominations, except in a qualified way, leaving all our mission- 
aries at home and abroad to go where and as God’s Word and 
Spirit and providence may guide (See Acts Ose 

In answer to this our Foreign Mission Society has made 
the following statement: “It should be recognized in all places 
for federated association that such organization cannot legiti- 
mately assume the form of a council for control, but should re- 
strict its work to conference and advice. Assumption of legis- 
lative or authorative judicial functions should not be attempted 
or sanctioned.” 

On division of fields the society speaks as follows: The 
society holds that these lines of division should never be so in- 
sisted upon as to deny to any individual the right of private 
judgment; this would intrude upon rights of conscience and 
restrict the workings of the Divine Spirit.” If the foreign society 
holds this way why should not the home societies? This is good 
principle and doctrine, unless it becomes a ‘mere scrap of 
paper,’ a very camoufiage, the societies saying one thing and 
doing another, like the I. W. M. people. We hope our societies 
will hold to there principles, yet their actions do not always 
agree with these words. 

On division of fields at home and abroad, hear the first con- 
dition of codperation adopted at Denver: “That we be repre- 
sented in the joint survey of the home and foreign fields by 
members of our own denomination appointed by the denomina- 
tion, and while giving careful consideration to the report of such 
survey, we reserve unimpaired the freedom to follow our own 
convictions of truth and the leadings of divine providence.” If 
the convention at Denver had thought these conditions were 
only a kind of camouflage of words, a mere “scrap of paper,” 
would it have adopted them so unanimously? We certainly ex- 
pected our leaders to carry them out. 

In view of the action of the Denver convention in adopting 
these conditions, and of the I. W. M. in accepting them, what 
can we think of the proposed arbitrary division of fields by the 
Home Missions Council of Montana, and of our representatives 
submitting to it, and of “Missions” so heartily endorsing it, but 
as a kind of religious autocracy? Possibly all have not recog- 
nized fully the points involved, but the trend, it seems to me, is 
very plain. It makes little difference what we profess. The 
question is, what are we doing? And I am satisfied that I am 
not exaggerating trifles, or making a “mountain out of a mole- 
hill,” as some might think or say. We should oppose this arbi- 
trary union, federated and comity work. 

I am ready to stand by the action of the Denver convention 
heartily, and believe in codperation in many things, but in re- 
ligious matters and distinctively Christian service no man or 
set of men should say arbitrarily where others shall go and 
what they shall do. Let me give some examples from actual ex- 
perience as illustrating my point. ‘yr: 

A few years ago an associational missionary went to a small 
town in western Kansas where there were a few Baptists. There 
was a church of another denomination in the town already. 
This objected to the starting of another church, and could have 
maintained its objection on the “priority” principle of this 
Montana Union Council. But the missionary felt led of God to 
organize a Baptist church there, and today it has a membership 
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of about seventy-five, the finest church house in town, costing 
$6,000 and a pastor for full time. What right or business would 
any “council” have to say that this should not be done? Other 
examples could be given. 

At another time the same missionary went to another point 
where there was no church, but a few Baptists in the commun- 
ity. He held a meeting in a school house, had about twenty-five 
conversions, nearly all going into a church of another denomina-| 
tion about five miles away, because there was no Baptist church 
in reach. The people all thought he was a splendid good fel. 
low. The next year he went back again intending to organize a 
Baptist church there, and when this intention was learned it 
was all off. Some of the people would hardly speak to him, They 
tried to close the school house against him, and finally circu 
lated a petition, getting many to sign it to the effect that - 
should not allow the Baptists to organize here. Shades of the 
Vatican! And there was not a Roman Catholic name on the pe 
tition. The people seemed to have no idea whatever of religiou 
democracy or freedom of conscience. The church was organ) 
ized and has nearly doubled in membership. What right woul 
any “council” have to say what should be done in such a | 

At another time a Baptist evangelist was asked to hold ; 
tent meeting in a town where there was one church already 
He did so and organized a Baptist church and in six month 
there was a nice church house built. When it was known tha 
he was going to hold a meeting, a denominational leader in th 
church already there told his people publicly, that, “If they ha 
and backbone they would never let that man come in there! 
Autocracy, image of the pope again! What jurisdiction woul 
any “council” have had here? 

A pastor went to another field and organized a little Baptis 
church. There were a few Baptists there who wanted to hea 
the truth preached as they believed it. There was anothe 
church there with a good house and parsonage, and its pastc 
abused the Baptist pastor, using language that I had never b 
fore heard any Christian use to another, ealling him narroy 
and declaring that his church was adequately equipped to me 
all the religious needs of the community, and that if Baptis: 
didn’t want to hear him preach they could move away. Th 
would clearly imply that the church there was preaching @ 
needed truth and if people, sinners even, didn’t care to con 
and hear it, they might go somewhere else. The truth is, in ¢ 
most every community there are people to whom no one churt 
can alone minister and especially no church with such autocrat 
views. Is this work of man, or of God? 

The Roman Catholic church probably feels abundant 
equipped to minister to the religious needs of Mexico, Italy, t 
United States, the world. But we don’t see it that way, 4) 
so we crowd into their territory, here, there, and everywhe) 
Is any community adequately equipped religiously, that do 
not have a Baptist church in it? Is any ministry sufficient th 
falls short of preaching the whole truth of God’s Word? T} 
rights we claim, we freely grant to all. Did any one ever he’ 
of Baptists forbidding or hindering others from coming into thi’ 
fields, or their saying unkind things about others? We woul 
deny our own principles if we did. I would like to write mo), 
but this may be too long already, but I am writing of pr- 
ciples and not mere whims. 
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E strain toward heaven and lay hold on hell; 
With starward eyes we stumble in hard ways, 
And to the moments when we see life well 
Sueceeds the blindness of bewildered days. 
But what of that? Into the sullen flesh 
Our souls drive home the spur with splendid sting. 
Bleeding and soiled, we gird ourselves afresh. 
Forth, and make firm a highway for the King. 


The loveless greed the centuries have stored 
In marshy foulness traps our faltering feet. 
The sins of men whom punishment ignored 
Like fever in our weakened pulses beat. 
But what of that? The shame is not to fail, 
Nor is the victor’s laurel everything. 


Battle Song of Failure 


By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR. - 


To fight until we fall is to prevail. ~ | 
Forth, and make firm a highway for the King. @ 


Yea, cast our lives into the ancient slough, 
And fall we shouting with uplifted face. 
Over the spot where mired we struggle now 
Shall march in triumph a transfigured race. 
They shall exult where weary we have wept— 
They shall achieve where we have striven in vain— | 
Leaping in vigor where we faintly crept, 
Joyous along the road we passed with pain. 
What though we seem to sink in the morass? 
Under those unborn feet our dust shall sing, 
When o’er our failure perfect they shall pass. 
Forth, and make firm a highway for the King. 
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T was a privilege to be a witness of the spirit in which 
1 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
| U.S. A. confronted and answered the problem of its re- 
lationship to the Interchurch World Movement. 

One was compelled to admire the dignified and serious at- 
osphere. The assembly in many ways is a model delibera- 
ve body. It was evident that the thousand commissioners 
ere in Philadelphia with a vivid consciousness of the serious- 
ess of their task. There was no petty dickering and no harsh- 
ess. Personalities were wholly eliminated, and every man 
king part in the discussion, whatever his opinion, seemed 
stermined that the big task should be met upon its own merits. 
_ The genial and courteous moderator, Dr. Palmer, deserves 
9 small share of the responsibility for the happy atmosphere 
nat prevailed. Invariably he did the right thing in the right 
ay, when it was so easy to do the wrong thing. The general 
iterest in the action of the assembiy was intense. 

. The three galleries open for visitors were crowded. Every 
»mmissioner was in his place on the floor of the assembly 
hen the problem of ihe Interchurch arose. 

_ The report of the executive commission was made by Dr. 
| Willis Baer, former moderator. This report as first pre- 
ented introduced the following five recommendations. 


sterchurch World Movement as now organized and controlled; 
iat it terminate its relationship with said movement and withdraw 
ly representation it may have therein.’’ 


2. The executive commission to take immediate steps for the 


' the Interchurch World Movement. 

_ 3. Official notice of this action to 
urties. ‘ As . ’ 
_ 4. An expression of appreciation of the high purpose and devo- 
mm of the men who organized the Interchurch Movement, “and 
at it rejoices in the advances made by means of the Interchurch 
“orld Movement in the way of clearer vision of the vast and im- 
wrative needs of the world and of a deepened sense of responsi- 
lity of meeting them.’’ ne ; é 

' 5. “That, in harmony with the catholicity of historic Presby- 
vrianism, and in order to give further effect to the declaration of 
‘e assembly of 1919, in which it affirmed its adherence to ‘the 
tral principle of a proper codéperative program among evangelical 
urches,’ this assembly take immediate action to ascertain through 
conference with the other participating churches in the Inter- 
‘urch World Movement the advisability of utilizing some of the 
idderated organizations of evangelical churches already in existence 
| which may hereafter be created representing the participating 
ydies themselves and under their direct control, for the purpose of 
mserving the gains achieved and of carrying forward the work 
gun by the Interchurch World Movement; and to this end the 
‘ecutive commission be authorized to call such a conference as 
on as possible.” 

It was immediately evident that the entire assembly agreed 
ith Dr. Baer in interpreting proposals one and five—the crux 
the problem, especially proposal number five. Dr. Baer assured 
e commissioners that there was no willingness to surrender 
‘e spirit of codperation that had been developed among the 
otestant churches. The determination was not to take one 
ep that could give the impression to those rightly informed 
‘at the Presbyterians were not doing all within their power 
‘make a united Protestant church possible. He appealed for 
‘e honest fulfilment of proposal five. As for proposal number 
ie, terminating all relationship with the ‘Interchurch as or- 
nized,”’ he asserted that its words may “seem harsh, but legal 
‘visers have made them severely and clearly plain . The 
adership of the Interchurch has been of the plunging type and 


2 cannot trust it for the future.” 


Dr. Baer was followed by James Speers of New York, a 
‘esbyterian representative on the Interchurch executive com- 
ittee and a Christian layman of the noblest type. His attitude 
‘idently was, as he said, one of humility and chagrin. Im- 
ediately he had the confidence of the assembly. He affirmed 
‘at while the Interchurch had made many mistakes, yet not 
iehalf as many as it was charged with. Admission was made 
at the Interchurch plans were on too large a scale—not for 
orld needs, but in consideration of the time necessary to co- 
dinate the constituent denominations. 


| Two errors in judgment were also frankly confessed—the 
€, the expectancy to secure large sums of money from the 
riendly citizens” outside of the churches; the other, the hold- 
§ out to the constituent bodies the vague hope that somehow 
ey would get something for nothing, and that this time the 
d exploded idea of something for nothing would work. After 
is admission of defects Mr. Speers proceeded to affirm the 


be given to all interested 


1. “To decline to incur any further financial obligation to the 


4yment by the Presbyterians of any and all amounts still owing 
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An Interpretation 


4 By F. KING SINGISER 


benefits as he saw them. The opinion of the assembly probably 
was not unanimous as to these benefits. Among these the most 
outstanding were the large sums of money raised by the co- 
operating churches, the large value of the surveys, of interde- 
nominational conferences of pastors and laymen in which men 
thought together with a vision of the task of the whole church, 
and, lastly, the large value derived from the advertisements 
in newspapers and magazines. 

Mr. Speers surrendered the fioor with the request that Dr. 
Robert EK. Speer be called to the platform for an expression of 
his judgment. Although this was not in accordance with the 
wishes of Dr. Speer, the assembly was unanimous in giving him 
a hearing. 

Dr. Speer, in his inimitable frankness and exact analysis, 
began by saying that while he did not believe in the Inter- 
church in the form that it had taken in recent months, yet 
he trembled at the action proposed by the executive commission. 
Radical changes in the Interchurch must be made if it issu 
any torm to be continued. He made specific references to its 
leadership, scale of expenditures, duplication of denominational 
organizations, and to the departments of publicity, with its false 
statements, wrong motives and self-laudation. 

Dr. Speer then urged the conservation of the values of the 
Interchurch, but did not see this possible under the commis- 
sion’s plan. It was a well-made point that for the first time 
American Protestants’ were brought face to face with the cost 
of organized church codperation, and that we dare not flinch 
if we believed in the vital principle of cooperation. The bene- 
fits of common publicity, of a clearing-house of denominational 
activities, and values of the surveys must be conserved. As 
against the proposals of the executive commission, Dr. Speer 
urged that it would be wiser and more in harmony with Pres- 
byterian history not to be the first body to withdraw in the 
face of difficulty, but (1) to confirm the cooperative spirit by 
going on; (2) to point out the objectionable features that must 
be changed; (3) to limit the Interchurch budget for the coming 
year to $500,000; (4) to elect their own representatives on the 
executive committee of the Interchurch to determine its future 
policies. 

It was evident from the prolonged applause that Dr. Speer 
had not only the confidence but the judgment of at least a 
majority of the assembly. Other speakers took part with little 
or no contribution to the progress of the discussion, with the 
exception of Dr. Maitland Alexander, who emphasized the fact 
that while all agreed upon the principle of codperation, the 
problem now was whether the Interchurch should continue to 
be the chosen vessel to carry these ideas and ideals. Agreeing 
with the findings of the executive commission made after weeks 
of hard study of all phases of the problem, he urged its support 
for the sake of unity because of radical objections against the 
Interchurch as found within their own constituency. 

Substitute resolutions were then offered by Dr. Edward A. 
Wicher of California and Rev. C. W. Cherry of Rochester, N. Y., 
for those of the executive commission. The most radical dif- 
ierence between these new resoluiions and those of the execu- 
tive commission was that the new did not terminate the present 
relationship with the Interchurch. The result was that the 
whole. question was recommitted to ihe executive commission 
to report back to the assembly at a future session. 

Thursday afternoon the same sort of a crowd was in attend- 
ance as at Tuesday’s session. Dr. Baer, again reporting for 
the executive commission, said that after full consideration of 
the proposals of Mr. Cherry and Dr. Wicher, the commission 
returns them with the recommendation that they be not 
adopted. 

The commission presented two plans, both of which agreed 
on one issue, viz., that all relations with the Interchurch “as 
at present organized and operated be terminated, and that the 
assembly make provision to meet any financial obligation in- 
volved in the relations maintained up to this date. Upon this 
issue there is no difference of opinion in the commission.” The 
plans differed as to future relations. The original report sub- 
mitted on Tuesday authorized the calling of a conference of 
evangelical churches to consider the organization of an inter- 
denominational and codperative movement, arising out of the 

(Continued on page 707) 
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Tne Open Forum 


SHOULD BAPTISTS COOPERATE? 


The inception of such movements as the 
“Interchurch” and “China-for-Christ,” de- 
mands of us that we face fairly our rela- 
tion and duty to them as Baptists. In 
the very nature of the case some would 
argue that the fact of one’s being a Bap- 
tist is reason enough for refraining from 
what today is called “codperation.” The 
distinctive elements in the Baptist posi- 
tion call for isolation from all bodies in 
which these distinguishing features are 
not facts. Our contribution to the world 
will be in the nature of a rebuke rather 
than in the tacit acknowledgment of the 
possibility of other denominational traits 
being right. A person arguing thus thinks 
more on what we as a people are apt to 
suffer by way of contamination than on 


what we as a great and more or less uni-. 


fied people can give to the rest of the 
world through interdenominational chan- 
nels. 

Others would insist that in the very 
nature of the case of one’s being a Bap- 
tist there is a privilege if not a duty of 
coéperation that is true of no other great 
religious body. Numerically we are the 
largest of the Protestant denominations 
in America. We have little to fear, there- 
fore, along the lines of annihilation or ab- 
sorption. In numbers there are certainly 
elements of safety. Moreover, the basal 
assumption of all Baptist life within our 
own Baptist circle is that we are inde- 
pendent units—this church, association or 
convention—free to associate with our 
Baptist brethren in their organizations if 
we wish to; but if we don’t wish to there 
is no ecclesiastical power among us to 


enforce our conformity. Cooperation, 
therefore—eliminating, of course, all 
gravitation towards “organic church 


unity’—is fundamentally a Baptist con- 
ception. Our difficulty appears to be in 
applying it outside our own brotherhood. 
It has worked so well with us all of our 
lives that it is quite possible that the 
same principle as applied to our rela- 
tions with other denominations might be 
quite as satisfactory. But there are suf- 
ficient reasons, it seems, why it lies along 
the line of our plain duty, to make con- 
junctive effort with other denominations 
a very definite part of our Baptist pro- 
gramme. It is useless for us to talk of 
giving the Baptist message to the world, 
when we do so by denying it to the great 
masses of Protestant Christians who need 
it, and who aren’t likely to get it outside 
of codperative channels. 

The great claim of the Baptists has al- 
ways been that they are democratic. The 
reasons for this are many. Fundament- 
ally, of course, we believe that the New 
Testament is a democratic document, that 
the apostles were a group of democrat- 
ically minded men—even a casual read- 
ing of the Acts will reveal this—and 


finally that the kingdom of heaven is the 
ideal for all democratic conceptions and 
institutions, because therein the fact and 
appeal of self-interest are obliterated in 
the pursuance of the common good. Our 
Baptist history and polity have for cen- 
turies been a practical demonstration of 
the “community mind” in religion, and 
at the same time of the insistence on the 
capacity of each individual soul for re- 
ligion. Religious liberty was first insisted 
on by Baptists, and its cultivation has for 
decades been a Baptist slogan. What a 
democracy is in a state, the Baptist posi- 
tion is in religion. Imperialistic religion 
is as incongruous to the Baptist mind as 
an imperialistic democracy. Bishops and 
Baptists are as impossible, ideally, as 
kings and “referendum and recall.” 

But there are dangers in any demo- 
cratic organization. One glance at Rus- 
sia, or another glance indeed at America 
reveals that the name “democracy” is 
not a guarantee mark of safety. The two 
great dangers arise from two elements— 
the lawless and the ignorant. A com- 
munity of thieves can have as much dem- 
ocratic expression and power, if they are 
numerous enough, as a conference of the- 
ologians. If they should predominate in 
votes, theirs would be the expressed will 
of the government. Enough Bolsheviks 
can make any democracy a travesty. The 
danger of the ignorant element is of 
course an allied one, for ignorance can 
easily be made the cat’s paw of disorder, 
and any ignorant element becomes soon- 
er or later merged into a lawless or law- 
abiding element. 

Ideally the Baptist democracy has 
naught to fear from either of these dan- 
gers. There may be lawless individuals 
and ignorant ones in our Baptist com- 
monwealth, but one could hardly say that 
there are lawless and ignorant elements. 
Our assumption is that Baptists generally 
are Christians and that among them there 
is no element attempting to wreck the 
life of the larger body, however widely 
different certain elements may be separ- 
ated on certain matters of opinion. More- 
over, we, aS a body, believe in the»very 
definite guiding of the Holy Spirit in mat- 
ters of policy and programme, and lay 
much by the promise in James 1:5, ‘““Who- 
ever of you is defective in wisdom let him 
ask God. who gives to all men without 
question or reproach, and the gift will be 
his.” (Dr. Moffatt’s translation.) And 
so long as we act on such definite guid- 
ance, and trust such a definite promise we 
can eliminate the ignorant element, if it 
isn’t always possible to eliminate the 
ignorant individual. (And who wants to 
eliminate him?) 

Therefore, the savor of steadiness that 
any democracy has is all the more pos- 
sible with the Baptist democracy when 
it is seen that those elements which al- 
ways disturb democratic equilibrium are 
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non-existent within us. It is easy of dem- | 
onstration that when the great group of 
Baptists have been enlisted and consulted | 
the result of their deliberations has al-. 
ways been a Steadying effect. Large bod- | 
ies move slowly—and steadily! And 
where it has been the case that Baptists 
have sat in council with others, the re- 
sult has been the same. The other day 
the writer had experience of this nature. 
In a rather large group of Chinese and 
foreign Christians, an important develop- 
ment was taking place, but was being 
hastened to a conclusion by an Anglican 
bishop. A Baptist arose and suggested 
that it be referred to the larger body 
which it most concerned, and immediate- 
ly the situation was relieved, and even 
the bishop’s Chinese pastor agreed with 
the Baptist. It perceptibly steadied all 
their subsequent deliberations. And the 
bishop remarked to the Baptist after the 
meeting: “Well, you’re a democrat; any- 
one hearing you talk would know you! 
aren’t an Episcopalian.” He seemed to! 
set the democrats over against the Bpis- 
copalians! 7 
The danger, on the contrary, into which 
many non-Baptist fraternities have often) 
fallen has been that they have deposited 
the governing power in the hands of a 
group of leaders. This is true in a de 
scending scale from our Episcopal friends 
downs. This has recently happened to 
several large Christian movements. Antic- 
ipating this, the Baptists have more or 
less withdrawn. Subsequent actions have 
to the minds of many amply justified our 
withdrawal, while it has been forgotten 
that the situation which has developed 
and which we rightly deplore might have! 
been easily averted had we participated, 
the preponderance of our forces and the) 
obvious strength of our united opinion 
making such errors less likely if not im- 
possible. Our isolation is not our royal as- 
set. So long as we withhold from large 
movements so much longer shall we oD 
serve the mistakes of undemocratic 
church governments. The sooner we col: 
tribute our steadying element into those 
federations which sometimes throug! 
lack of equilibrium seem to threaten Bap: 
‘tist liberty. the sooner shall we see elim) 
inated those features of codperative un) 
wisdom which we regret and sometimes) 
resent, and the sooner shall we be able 
to communicate to others the truly dis’ 
tinctive Baptist message—as Dr. Mullins 
put it, “the capacity of the individual sou 
for religion.” Whatever may be said now 
in criticism of the Interchurch - World 
Movement, it is open to little questio!) 
that the mistakes into which it has faller 
and for which it-has been so mercilessl) 
excoriated by several of the leading de. 
nominations could never have occurret 
had the steadying and stabilizing influ 
ence of American Baptists as a whol 
(Coutinued on page 718) 
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morning we face— 

vonth of political conventions. 
gates are already on their way. 
citizens. As such we ought to 
y interested. For the national 
yf America is not ultimately in 
ls of politicians and partisans, 
ie keeping of intelligent and in- 
itizens and voters. Only as the 
ip thinks and acts is a sane and 
‘ocracy possible. It is therefore 
stian duty to have concern for 
8 and their settlement. We also 


wonth of the Northern Baptist 
on, This is one of several simi- 
erings. The Methodist Quadren- 
just closed in Des Moines. The 
rian General Assembly is now in 
n Philadélphia. We Baptists are 
neet in Buffalo. What these con- 
do is far more important for 
welfare than what the political 
ons will do, for these affect the 
id spiritual ideals of the people, 
‘those deal largely with material 
Our decisions affect the church 
s, educational systems, mission 
ses, moral and spiritual values— 
ting as is the race of man. We 
de good Baptists and ignore the 
ational issues. 
ce this month of political and re- 
conventions on Memorial Day, 
‘to us again with national re- 
of a glorious past as a guide for 
1e construction of our still more 
future. Young America forgets. 
is of life pass as the dew of morn- 
day brings us under the spell of 
erdays and our celebrations are 
ils of true progress. It has 
good to me to utilize this oppor- 
0 inspire poise of soul. For we 
the midst of radical-reactionary 
‘There is needed a_ steadying 
of mind. Hence I desire to give 
he surveyors’ method of approach 
tmessed it in earlier life. Each 
' we set our instruments to the 
shy immediately around us. Then 
2d the instrument over the course 
preceding day’s work, catching 
Ksight and trend of the yester- 
fterwards the “sight” was pointed 
the tangled underbrush and forest 
which we were to blaze a new 
ork. So doing we kept the direc- 
all our tomorrows in line with 
id of all our yesterdays. Adding 
_ to the old, we builded the road, 
Was a fine piece of workmanship, 
W mile varying only as the needs 
‘ft Swamp or rock required—some- 
‘imagine, as the old forerunner of 
sought to do. 
es II 
it seems to me, was the method 
3 aS suggested in the text. 
he was beset by reactionaries, 


Poise of Soul in Radical-Re- 


actionary Crises 


By HowLaAnpdD HANSON 


HIS is a synopsis of @ sermon 

preached by the pastor of the 
First Church, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
May 30, 1920. The text was from 
Matt. 13:52: “Then said Jesus 
unto them, Therefore every scribe 
instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto an householder 
which brings forth out of his 
treasure things new and old.” 


There were people of extreme backward 
look and tendencies—simon-pure and 
ultra-orthodox children of Abraham. They 
lived under a reactionary regime, in a 
weary round of rites, ceremonies and 
legalism, the dead hand of the past reach- 
ing forth to hold them in bondage. These 
reactionaries met Jesus at every turn of 
his life, seeking to bind him in their 
forms and regulations and rituals. They 
considered him an innovator, imposter, 
determined to wreck Moses and the Law 
and the Prophets. Why do you trans- 
gress the traditions? We fast. Thou 
and thy disciples fast not. Who gave thee 
this authority? By what rignt doest thou 
these things? Show us your credentials. 
So Jesus was beset, hampered, cribbed 
and cabined by the reactionary people of 
his day. 

And he was beset by radicals. They 
were people of ultra-liberal and iconoclas- 
tic principles and beliefs. They were 
revolutionists, bolshevists and ultra-lib- 
erals. Jewish orthodox leaders were 
anxious about these radical elements. 
Some were ready to rebel against Rome 
and so invite the disaster of Roman 
legions. Others were willing to Romanize 
all Jewish customs, even to the setting 
up of the abomination of desolation in 
temple precincts. The mob was easily 
incited to a frenzy. “Hosanna” was their 
response to the slightest suggestion of 
radicalism. “Crucify him” quickly fol- 
lowed when reactionaries spoke. The 
days were full of people ready to discard 
all sacred traditions, to throw away all 
ancient ideals, to remove the old land- 
marks. 

Thus beset by radical and reactionary, 
Jesus announced his poise of soul. He 
declared that he combined, blended, har- 
monized the old and the new in sane 
progress. I am not come to destroy the 
Law or the Prophets, as you reactionaries 
fear, but to fulfill, give them a more vital 
meaning, a new vigor, more power, wider 
application. Jesus saw the need of soul 
poise in those troubled times. The old 
was deeply ingrained in the fibre of his 
being. As a child he had learned the 
Law and the Prophets and so thrilled 


with ancestral ideals and traditions. He 
never was irreverent towards the past, 
never spoke of the “has beens,” and fully 
realized the worth of all old-time values. 
But he also knew that hands of time do 
not turn backward, rivers do not flow 
back into sources but into ocean, and 
mankind is not headed for Eden. Life 
grows out of old into new. New wine 
shattered old bottles. His concern was 
not to have them put on “‘childish things,” 
hut to become full-grown Christians, as 
Paul also desired. So he gave visions, 
revelations, awakenings, as the apostle 
added, such as eye had never seen, nor 
ear heard, nor had they ever entered into 
the fondest dreams of men. Jesus was 
neither radical nor reactionary, but he 
loved the old and the new, combined both 
of them in bis faith and practice, and 
thus raised as a life standard ffor all 
leaders of mankind a poise of soul, a 
balance of judgment, a sanity of thinking, 
a blend of old and new in faith. He saw 
how reactionaries tended to become 
bigoted, intolerant and pharisaic, and 
how radicals were always in danger of 
infidelity, disorder and chaos; and he 
would have each meet the other in the 
handclasp of mutual understanding and 
fraternity, thus basing progress on friend- 
ship rather than to wreck it upon enmity. 


III 

This method of Jesus will yet establish 
America in world leadership as we face 
the pending reconstructions of all human 
existence. 

There are radical tendencies. 
would wholly discredit the past. 
year has revealed them. 
their domination. 


These 

The 
Russia is under 
America has been de- 
porting them. We are surrounded by 
agitators, iconoclastic orators, plotters 
against law and order. An ultra-liberalism 
in our land sneers at Pilgrim Fathers as 
Blue Law despots, ridicules old ideas, 
violates old sanctities. In a craze for 
new they abandon the old masters for 
cubist nonsense, cast off the safeguards 
of morals, fill movies with shame, dese- 
crate our Sabbaths, scandalize marriage 
by divorce-court procedures, shatter all 
the conventionalities of life. There are 
multitudes who would place bombs under 
revered institutions, raze cathedrals, and 
eliminate the Bible and Christ and family 
altars and all old-time convictions. We 
live in times of liberalism gone mad, and 
it involves home and government and 
education and Christianity and all Ameri- 
can traditions and sacred days and the 
Stars and Stripes and the faith of our 
fathers. We can no longer wink or blink 
at the awful trend of an ultra-liberalism 
which seeks to shatter all we hold near 
and dear to our hearts. Some of us 
hardly know what is the safe and sane 
and correct and conventional mode of life. 
We live in times of flippant and irrev- 
erent radicalism. 

There are reactionary tendencies. This 
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is a refusal to make any changes. The 
Senate is full of these. There is a reason 
for their attitude. They are not fools or 
knaves. America seems to them to be 
loosening from moorings under the radi- 
cal movements. Traditions seem forgot- 
ten. Precedents are so often ignored. 
Our President has read his own messages 
—a thing the fathers never did. He went 
overseas, has advocated quite radical 
war and strike measures, proposes the 
“entangling alliance” of a league of na- 
tions, urges a mandatory of. Armenia, 1n- 
volves America in obligations of startling 
newness. All of this has awakened re- 
sentments and reactions. His enemies 
charge the President with autocracy, 
building up a throne in America, insult- 
ing senatorial dignity, and surrendering 
the United States to European intrigue 
and disaster. So we hear the cry of re- 
action, ‘““America for Americans.” Back 
to the fathers. Back to traditions. Back 
to Washington. Back to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Back to provincialisms. Keep the 
Japanese out of America and America 
out of all entangling world alliances. De- 
port aliens. Segregate ourselves. And 
these reactionaries urge the back-looking 
tendencies, even though the Spanish- 
American and world wars finally prove 
that nations, as individuals, cannot live 
to themselves alone, and that nations 
which seek to save themselves shall 
really die, and that the only way for na- 
tional preservation lies through interna- 
tional fellowship. 

In this national crisis of reactionary- 
radical movements our salvation lies in 
the keeping of American poise of soul. 
The Christian statesman will combine 
the backward with the forward look, and 
will see things not only as they have 
been, or as he would like to see them, but 
he will guide the tomorrows by the trend 
of the yesterdays. We must remember 
that partisanship rather than patriotism 
frequently speaks and that it declares 
that all traitors are on the other side and 
that our side is the only descendant of 
the patriots. But the future of America, 
thank God, is not to be definitely shaped 
by the radical, nor by the reactionary, 
but by those of us who have the old in 
our memories and the new in our visions. 
Old America is large in our devotions. 
We have sat at the shrines of the fathers. 
We have gratitude for the houses builded 
and vineyards planted and wells digged 
and goodly heritage bequeathed out of the 
past. But we are not reactionaries, for 
we see how new situations have arisen 
in the development of democracy which 
our ancestors never thought possible. We 
have been dragged into world conditions. 
We can no more escape future obliga- 
tions than rivers can escape final flow 
into the ocean. America is involved in 
all the world and must lead the race to 
sane world democracy or be dragged by 
the race into wild anarchy. We must 
look back to see how liberty originated 
in conscience, how it gained human 
rights, how it established an omnipotent 
authority in the control of all the people, 
and how it came to be involved in world 
conditions. 

Having caught the trend of providence 
in national history, we must place no 


limitation upon that trend, but project it 
into all international relationships, 
anxious only that the same _ processes 
shall continue until the democracy of 
man shall prevail in all the world. This 
is not the destruction of the old princi- 
ples of liberty, but merely the enlarge- 
ment of them into new applications as 
the reconstruction of civilization shall re- 
quire, 
IV 

Our Northern Baptist Convention now 
faces a radical-reactionary crisis at Buf- 
falo. Possibly these are too strong terms 
to use. 

But there is a progressive wing. This 
has led the denomination into new ven- 
tures of faith, We have modern men, 
forward looking, led by the age spirit, 
abreast of the times. Of course changes 
have come—not in principles, but in 
policy and in scope of application. Some 
twenty years ago we met in Buffalo. We 
were then the ‘May Meetings’— small 
denominational fragments, largely pro- 
vinecial in our independence. About 300 
were present, the combined budgets of 
a half dozen independent boards 
amounted to less than $1,000,000, and 
there was a perfunctory routine of busi- 
ness. Newspapers gave no publicity, and 
vision was limited to the salvation of 
such individuals as could be induced to 
forsake their sins and turn unto God. 
Our meeting this month will be a dele 
gated body and will number several thou- 
sand, with a unified organization, a pro- 
gram of world reconstruction, a $100,000,- 
000 budget for four years—nearly as 
much in two weeks as we used to raise 
in a whole year. Newspapers take notice, 
statesmen applaud, and successful busi- 
ness men of large capacity to achieve 
freely give of their time and means. The 
whole world listens to the United Baptist 
voice. Our Northern Baptist Convention 
outgrew the “May Meetings” as a man 
outgrows the boy. But so far as I have 
been able to learn, there has been no vio- 
lation of Baptist principles, only a much 
more efficient and far wider application 
of them. Not a Bible has been burned. 


Democracy and human _ rights’ are 
preached as beforetime. There is no 
coercion of conscience: Sin is con- 
demned. Jesus only is Saviour. The 


gospel is preached. Possibly there are 
a few who are now ready for open church 
membership, or organic union, or the re- 
pudiation of doctrines, or absolute sur- 
render of our principles. But I do not 
know who they are nor where they live. 
As far as I have heard these so-called 
modern leaders, they are loyal to our 
Baptist history and seek only to project 
it into ever-widening areas of human life, 

And there is also a conservative wing. 
These are devout Christian men. They 
have seen the tides of progress flow past 
their points of view and they feel 
stranded. There is a deep-seated fear 
that the fundamentals have been aban- 
doned in these forward movements. The 
faith of the fathers seems to have been 
repudiated. Interchurch alliances have 
entangled us, and there is a fear of pres- 
ent compromises and future annihilation 
of Baptist brotherhood. These brethren 
view with alarm our seminaries, boards 
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ef promotion and present lead 
They have sent out S. O. §S, eg 
pre-convention meeting, and they 
ask for a restatement and reémph 
fundamental doctrines—a reaffirma 
Bible faith, of the deity of Jesus, 
atonement and of similar theologi 
liefs. This call is perfectly naturs 
mendable and, in so far as the con 
shall remain noncoercive and 
quisitiorial, exceedingly wise at thi 
Paptists have never paid much at 
to heresy hunting. But there js 
a need to have the old faith and an 
ideals sounded anew when strang 
and new-found teachings are bei 
fered for the popular acceptance 
“fundamentals” will not be preser 
a club to coerce, but as a lure t 
Of this I feel confident in this ' 
orthodox crisis. 

Our great Baptist balance, ro 
soul, will also be there to merg 
old fundamentals into the new ‘ 
and purposes of our denominati| 
predict differences of interpretat: 
statement and of beliefs. But | 
Baptistic. We need the old and th! 
freedom of debate, clarifying diseu| 
Suspicion will fade as mists befq 
sun, for as Whittier wrote of “TI 
Rabbis’”— 

When at last they rose up to embrac 
Hach saw God's pardon in his brothe 

Some of us must have sinned | 
ultra and radical liberalism. Ott 
us have likewise sinned in our u 
actionary conservatism. Progress 
possible when the eagle flops on 
wing. He mounts above the 
mountains when both wings wa 
gether. Our Baptist faith neec 
steadying and stabilizing of the o! 
lvust never forget the fathers. 
us should be anxious to guard 
that liberalism that heads towar 
delity, schisms, Unitarianism, ch) 
faith. Our denomination must hj 
irreverent iconoclasts, no bumptio 
shevists. Any tendency in’ that dil 
will be speedily checked by our bi 
tist poise of soul. But reaction w 
as fatal as radicalism. 


So is Christianity, because ? 

“When I was a child” I had at 
point of view. “But when I 
man” I matured in thinking. Y 
not see any antithesis between ft) 
and the man, only a natural a 1 
necessary progress. We must avol 
nation as much as floods. Fait 
outgrow its provincialisms and brik 
ef bondage to Jewish formalism. } 
tion is expansive, something that i 
institutional and civie sins as wel? 
dividual and personal sins. Baptists 
be cooperative rather than comp 
working with other evangelical 1 
crown Christ Lord of all. We sucf 
fail in proportion as.all other Chil 
succeed or fail. Fundamentals 1 
be stated in biblical terms, but # 
terpreted and translated in the tel 
science. The radical and reac? 
wings, if there be such, or the 
new schools, should mutually st/ 
keep progress sane, 
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Ningpo Girls’ School 

agpo there is a river, broad and 
m. On one side are the com- 
puildings of the Girls’ School of 
‘th Presbyterian Mission, which 
n education to girls of lower and 
‘rimary grades. On the opposite 
the river is our Sarah Bachelder 
al School, which has about 100 
young girls, crowded into the 
ormitories and classrooms. This 
1as a high-school department—the 
ing of its kind in this large city 
there are 42,000 girls of school 
‘mly one in eighty-eight has any 
nity to go to school, and not even 
1 has any chance at a high-school 
fa) te) 

5 » is, however, promise of brighter 
néad. A fine piece of land has 
urchased not far from our Bap- 
1ool, and on it are to be erected 
ildings of the Riverside Girls’ 
iy, which will be the first well- 
d, real high-school plant that 
‘has ever had. The Presbyterians 
mning to unite with the Baptists 
‘ing this new school the very best. 
chools will use the old buildings 
lower grades and coéperate in the 
*hool, The plant is to include a 
‘on hall, dormitories, a gymnasium 
nodel Chinese home. These build- 
*e to be placed on three sides of 
npound, leaving the front open to 
ver. The first of these buildings 
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assured by the Jubilee gift of the 
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Jentral District. It will be located 
the back of the compound, hay- 
e green lawn extending from it to 
ver. At the right of this building, 
one of the sides of this open rect- 
will be the gymnasium, while at 
tt will be the small model Chinese 
and eventually, a large dormitory 
te the gymnasium, thus filling the 
‘side of the compound. 
the present the first building will 
‘as both a recitation hall and a 
tory, the first floor having offices, a 
study hall and three recitation 
, besides book closets, ete. On the 
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second floor are the student and the 
faculty parlors, two recitation rooms, 
dormitories and faculty rooms. The 
third floor is entirely dormitory except 
—and this one exception must not be 


passed by as not often on an = archi- 
tect’s drawing for school buildings— 
for one room, marked “prayer room.” 


But here, at the end of a short corridor 
leading from the top of the main stair- 
way, is the room that will be to many 
a Chinese a place of struggle and a place 
of blessing. It has been the custom in 
the school to have such a room where at 
any time a girl may go and be alone with 
her Master. Each girl makes a mark in 
a book that is kept in the room, and thus 
the number of visits is known, but not 
the individuals. 

Only one of these new buildings has 
been as yet definitely given, but all are 
included in the $100,000,000, There may 
be friends who will wish to designate 
their gifts to this school, with its prayer 
room and with its opportunity to win the 
girls of Ningpo to Jesus Christ. 


Films from the Foreign Field 


By Everett STANLEY BURKET 


O medium is more effective than the 
moving picture for conveying to 
cur friends at home the tremendous ap- 
peal of the work on the foreign field. 
Only by actually witnessing some of the 
events in this far-away land of China can 
they even begin to experience that thrill 
which comes to us who are right here in 
the midst of the activities. In the. ab- 
sence of a real moving-picture outfit, I 
shall iry to throw upon the screen of 
your imagination some of t e most strik- 
ms scenes connected with our recent an- 
hual association meetings, held at Kiang 
one of our outstations. 
The opening scene shows the throng 


cf guests assembling from various sec- 


tions of the field. Some arrive on horse- 
back, others in sedan chairs, but ' the 
majority come on foot, The crowd in- 
cludes teachers, preachers, men, women 
and boys, most of them with a cloth 
bundle containing a change of clothes, 
a Bible and a hymn-book. 

The next reel shows the preparation 
for the opening feast which the. local 
Christians have planned for the occasion. 
Beside the waters of the book which 
flows swiftly past the chapel, some men 
and boys are engaged in dressing a huge 
water-buffalo and later, a fat ‘“porker.” 
Outside the door of the chapel, another 
group is busily engaged in pounding 
upon a board with small mallets, in the 
attempt to concoct out of flour and fish 
—the bones of the latter being used as 
well as the fiesh—some sort of a patty 
destined to tempt the appetite! Up the 
walk, just outside the door which opens 
into the room occupied by the Muk Sz 


(the name given to us foreign ordained 
pastors), is a table around which are 
gathering the musicians with their in- 
struments of torture—essential features 
of every Chinese festivity which is 
worthy of the name. Alas for the rest 
and peace of the foreign guest! Amidst 
the bustle and confusion there is heard 
a sound which no mere picture can 
reproduce—the_ shrill voices of the 
women who are carrying huge buckets 
of water to be heated for the baths of 
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the constantly arriving guests. Every 
once in a while a burst of firecrackers 
announces the approach of especially dis- 
tinguished persons. 

Suddenly the scene. shifts, and you are 
shown the interior of the Muk Sz’s room, 
where the preachers are gathered for 
conference and prayer. Here the program 
is put’ into final form, arrangements 
made for a general discussion of import- 
ant: matters pertaining to the kingdom, 
plans’ formulated for the organizing of 
the local brethren into a regular Baptist 
church, and prayer offered for the pres- 
ence and help of the Holy Spirit. Earn- 
estness and alertness characterize the en- 
tire group. It promises well for the suc- 
cess of the meetings. 

Again the;scene changes, and we see 
the opening feast, attended by about a 
hundred people, who are seated in groups 
of eight at the numerous tables. The 
Muk Sz has had a sudden attack of mal- 
aria and is obliged to take to his cot for 
a while. Above the din of the musicians 
there is heard now and then the click 
of chopsticks and the hum of conversa- 
tion. Twice during the meal the musi- 
cians stroll into the midst of the diners, 
with their hands outstretched to receive 
the customary offering, keeping on with 
their music at the same time. 

At two-thirty the program begins. The 

pastor of the church gives an address of 
welcome, following which a prayer meet- 
ing is held. Then the Muk Sz and the 
visiting preachers give short addresses 
pertaining to the organization of the, 
church. At night the program is re- 
sumed. It is quite possible that no movie 
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director would care to make films of the 
entire proceedings, as they might lack 
sufficient action, but there are several 
scenes upon which he would focus his 
camera with much enthusiasm. Especial- 
ly striking is the picture of old Deacon 
Liu as he tells of the coming of the gos- 
pel to Kiang Hai. Though nearly tooth- 
less, this old patriarch is still virile and 
wide awake. With many apologies to the 
assembled teachers for his lack of learn- 
ing, he gives a spicy, original account of 
how Christ came to his mountain village. 
His face is radiant as he speaks, and the 
heart of more than one listener melts 
and thrills at the recital. 

The next reel shows the closing scene 
of the session, when the church is for- 
mally received as a Baptist church “in 
good and regular standing.” The cere- 
mony is distinctly Chinese in character. 
The visiting delegates form on one side 
of the room and the local members on 
the other. Then, at signals from the 
chairman, representatives of the various 
churches quickly step to the front and 
say a few words of approval and encour- 
agement to the assembled hosts. This 
done, another signal is given, and both 
sides, the guests on the one hand and 
the local brethren on the other, bow pro- 
foundly to each other several times. 
After this there is a free-for-all shaking 
of hands—not in our western fashion, for 
the Chinese always shake their own 
hands. It is interesting to have one of 
them greet you by clasping his hands to- 
gether in front of him and shaking them 
in your direction, bowing his head and 
smiling at you as he does so. 

Business proceedings are usually con- 
sidered dry and uninteresting, but as a 
sample of how the young Chinese church 
conducts the affairs of the kingdom, it 
would make an interesting film for any 
home audience. The westerner often 
comments upon the expressionless, self- 
contained, inscrutable countenance of the 
Oriental. That is because we generally 
see these people out of their native ele- 
ment and on their guard, so to speak. 
At home when they are absorbed in their 
own interests, their faces show each pass- 
ing mood and thought, as do those of 
any other race. Interesting, indeed, 
would be the expressions which the cam- 
era would catch as the men discuss af- 
fairs of importance at one of these busi- 
ness sessions. The foreigner usually 
keeps in the background at these meet- 
ings, letting “young China” take the in- 
itiative, and taking part himself only 
when called upon or when a word seems 
necessary. On this occasion the Muk Sz 
is asked to give an address on “How May 
the Chinese Church Become Independ- 
ent?” It is a subject with which “young 
China” especially is much concerned. 
This interest augurs well for the future 
of a self-supporting, self-respecting Chin- 
ese church. Most of the oldtimers are 
satisfied to have foreign capital and for- 
eign control in the church, but not the 
educated young Chinese, He has caught 
the vision of the Chinese church of the 
future—free of all foreign direction. He 
is the hope of Christ in China. He is 
also the hope of the missionary. With- 
out these enlightened, enthusiastic young 


fellow-workers, the foreigner here in the 
interior of China would sometimes feel 
that he is working in the dark and is 
very much “up against it,” in fact. But 
when our schools at Shanghai and else- 
where send back to us capable young 
men, the missionary takes fresh courage 
and receives a new vision of ~the possi- 
bilities of the coming of the kingdom in 
the “Flowery Land.” : 

While the reel is being changed, it 
might be well to flash on the screen the 
following announcement: 

Send us more money for other and bet- 
ter schools. It is now or never in our 
educational work. It is only the boys 
and girls who are trained in mission 
schools who get any vision of a China 
redeemed by Christ. 

The next scene shows the people en- 
joying a social hour, which is more or 
less of a new departure. The Chinese 
most emphatically do not lack social in- 
stincts, but from their childhood their 
lives have been almost destitute of any 
wholesome enjoyment of games and 
forms of amusement such as we know in 
the West. So when we introduce a few 
simple games, as “blind man’s buff,” 
“drop the handkerchief,” ‘hide the key,” 
pinning a tail to a mule, and others, we 
give them an outlet for all of their sup- 
pressed emotions, Once they lose their 
stiffness, they literally go wild. It is as 
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if they had been pent up all thei: 
and were suddenly turned loose to 
at will amid new and delightful ¢ 

These are but a few of the gee 
the great drama of life on the f 
field. All are significant of the t) 
dous need of these people for Chri 
his -message. - ‘ 


How One Church Did 


ITHOUT a doubt the first 

months of the year 1920 r 
the greatest period in the history 
First Church of Indianapolis. The 
work accomplished during these n 
had its inception when the Bible- 
missionary committee proposed t 
church missionary committee and- 
various societies interested direct 
missionary work that a combine 
operative effort be made along 
tional lines. 

Accordingly, a great nine weeks 
sionary school was organized and d 
into seven study groups, meeting j 
under the leadership of the best | 
who could be selected. During the 
of study, stereopticon lectures were 
the last Thursday evening of each 1 
showing what the gospel of Jesus | 
had done where an opportunity ha 
given it, and also showing opportt 
for even greater work in the city, 


home and foreign missionary fiel 
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By the time the school of missions 
losed, the committee to direct the great 
jnancial drive had been organized. The 
aducational work was carried on four 
weeks longer through the weekly distri- 
oution of a newspaper, “Over the Top,” 
and supplementary correspondence from 
Dr. Frederick E. Taylor, pastor, and C. 
3, Dearborn, the campaign director. Also 
a considerable amount of literature was 
sent out by the publicity committee. 

The greatest day in the history of the 
church to that time was April 25, when 
in about five hours subscription pledges 
to the quota of $300,000, allotted by the 
Board of Promotion of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention to the First Church, ag- 
gregated $216,816.45. The drive continued 
the week of April 26 to May 2 inclusive. 
The reports of the evening of May showed 
an aggregate that exceeded the allotted 
amount. The Sunday evening services on 
this date closed with unspeakable joy 
and gladness on the part of all present, 
it being the mountain-peak event in the 
history of the church. 

The great leadership of the pastor 

throughout the campaign, the fine or- 
ganization perfected and directed by C. 
S. Dearborn, the splendid work done by 
A. C. Waggoner, who was chairman of 
the church missionary committee and di- 
rector of publicity for the drive, the ex- 
eellent work accomplished by O. L. Mont- 
gomery, who was chairman of the minu- 
teers’ committee, the constant prayers of 
the intercessory band of over 500 mem- 
bers, the unique team work in the finan- 
cial drive, and the general cooperation 
in every activity relating to the great 
undertaking all helped to make _ the 
greatest effort of the church a most suc- 
cessful one. 
On the evening of May 24 the Brother- 
hood of the church held its last meeting 
of the fiscal year in celebration of the 
‘great victory. The pastor spoke briefly, 
outlining the work of the church for the 
coming year. Mr. Dearborn gave a talk 
‘on the campaign in which he said that 
the subscriptions, including a jubilee 
fund made up of women’s missionary of- 
ferings which were raised between May 
i 1919, and May 1, 1920, had reached a 
total of $306,519.49; that the net cost of 
the campaign was $966.49; that the num- 
ber of cards signed in the drive was 866, 
and that the number of individual sub- 
seriptions was 1120. 


_ Christianity and Learning 
: By Epwin M. Portrat 


LJ ERE are two of the great movements 
of history: Christianity taking its 
rise in obscurity, and after and quite 
apart from some of the highest achieve- 
Ments of learning, and spreading 
through the western world in a _ wide 
‘Stream of blessing; learning taking its 
‘tise in the elemental quest for truth, and 
gathering its store of treasures through 
ages and bestowing them with ungrudg- 
g hand on all who seek. 
_ Are these two in collision? Is there 
hostility between them, or comradeship 
and cooperation? Must a Christian on 
becoming a learned man give up his 
Christianity? Is sound learning the foe 
of Christian faith, or its friend? 
Questions like these arise today from 


many quarters and have arisen in every 
age. Critical minds press the anthitheses 
and assume them to be final; and accord- 
ing to their bent men become at last un- 
critical believers or unbelieving critics. 

But this is no proper conclusion where 
movements so elemental and so vast are 
involved. The mind of man cannot per- 
manently rest in a state of armed conflict 
with itself, And one cannot be content 
to believe that what men find of reality 
in Christianity is at war with what they 
find of reality in science. 

A basis of peace between them is not 
far to seek. Christianity is primarily 
concerned with character; science is 
primarily concerned with truth. From 
the point of view of Christianity, we are 
in the world not to understand it—that 
is, primarily and chiefly, but to learn to 
trust God, who made it. From the point 
of view of science, we are in the world 
to understand it and to adjust ourselves 
to its laws and their operations. Faith is 
the supreme virtue of the one, and in- 
quisitiveness the supreme virtue of the 
other. And faith and inquisitiveness are 
not opposed to each other. Rather do 
they complement one another. 


Items 


T. J. Parsons, district superintendent 
in Indiana, writes: “The drive is over— 
the campaign is on. Forty-four churches 
have raised their allotments, including 
two churches which did not report to the 
association last year.” 

“The drive is over—the campaign is on.” 
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Twenty-three churches in Iowa sub- 
scribed their quota. Four counties have 
gone over the top: Louisa, Story, Allam- 
akee and Crawford. The report of this 
state board of promotion ends thus: 
“Let us continue praying, working, giv- 
ing until the $100,000,000 and the $3,270,- 
000 is pledged.” 

“The drive is over—the campaign is on.” 
* * * 

The Moulton Memorial Church, New- 
burg, N. Y., followed in detail the Stand- 
ard Plan presented by the Board of Pro- 
motion. As a result, the church has ad- 
vanced along all the lines. There is a 
unity of spirit and devotion that is mak- 
ing the work delightful to pastor and 
people. The twenty-four teams that have 
charge of the family groups have done 
their work well. The pastor carried on 
evangelistic work in the regular meet- 
ings of the church, resulting in the ad- 
dition of sixty-five members in the last 
three months—forty-nine by baptism. In 
the great money drive, the people were 
jubilant and active, and there has been 
subscribed thus far $30,279. This takes 
the church $2,271 over the top. The 
pastor writes: “We are ready for the 
next move.” 

“The drive is over—the campaign is on.” 
* * * 

A country church in southern Ohio last 
year gave a total of $46 for all mission- 
ary work, and now reports $988 sub- 
scribed for the New World Movement, 
which is $106 above its quota. 

“The drive is over—the campaign is on.” 


An Interpretation 
(Continued from page 701) 


churches and under their authority and 
direction. 

The new proposal now brought for- 
ward, known as “Plan B,” was presented 
in response to the obvious desire of the 
majority of the assembly. This plan 
provides for a reorganized Interchurch 
Movement that when reorganized shall 
be in accord with the action of the as- 
sembly of 1919. It also proposes that 
meantime the assembly shall authorize 
the executive commission to maintain an 
advisory relation for the year 1920-1921, 
during which time the suggested reor- 
ganization may be effective. In case 
such reorganization and the work of the 
year proved to be satisfactory to the 
Presbyterians, the next assembly would 
be free to take such action for the future 
as would seem most desirable. Mean- 
time “Plan B” proposes to contribute 
the sum of $100,000 for the year in equal 
quarterly installments, to be used for the 
current operating expenses of the Inter- 
chureh as a “yoing concern.” This new 
plan limits the financial obligation of 
the Presbyterian Church arising out of 
this relation. 

A brief discussion followed this pre- 
sentation. by Dr. Baer, who explained 
ihat the legal advisers of the executive 
commission wanted the language so 
plain that there could be no misunder- 
standing about their desire and intention 
to make an absolute separation from the 
Interchurch as now organized and oper- 
ated. The desire was to conserve the 


principle of unity through some organi- 
zation that started from within the 
churches and not from without. Mr. 
James Speers was given the floor, and 
by what he said the question was brought 
{o an immediate vote. He said that “If 
I understand ‘Plan B’ aright, I am in 
favor of it. It gives us a fighting chance 
to make the Interchurch what it ought to 
be.” The question was called and the 
necessary motions were put and carried. 
The Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. 
by this action of the General Assembly al- 
most unanimously terminated its rela- 
tion with the Interchurch as now or- 
ganized and operated—not because it did 
not favor the ideals and purposes of the 
Interchurch as stated in 1919; not be- 
cause the assembly had changed its own 
mind since 1919; nor because it was un- 
willing to pay the price of Protestant co- 
operation; but because the assembly was 
convinced that this was the best way out 
of an unfortunate situation to conserve 
the real spiritual unity and cooperation 
of the Protestant Christian churches. The 
Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. has 
therefore not separated itself from the 
Interchurch plan of 1919, and is ready 
to support immediately for the term of 
another year a reorganized Interchurch 
under a leadership directly responsible 
to the cooperating denominations. In 
the meantime, the executive commission 
of the Presbyterian Church is authorized 
to maintain an advisory relation until 
the suggested reorganization has been 
effected. 
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What We Read 


Own 
STEVENS 


Ways To Test One's Reading 


By HAzeEt B. 


T is hard to estimate how great an in- 

fluence our reading has upon our ways 
of thinking, our ideals and our lines of 
action. Hardly a grown person but can 
remember how some book, happened upon 
in youth, changed for him his whole out- 
look upon life. Its influence may have 
been either good or bad. It is impossible, 
then, to be too careful of the kind of 
books that we allow in the inmost sanctu- 
aries of our hearts and minds. Nothing 
except intimate friendship has so great 
an opportunity as has our reading to mold 
us into what we are eventually to 
be, 

It would be well if everyone of us 
would take an inventory occasionally of 
our reading companions and ask ourselves 
whether we are the better or the worse 
for having made the acquaintance of 
each, Has the book in question taught 
us something true and worth while about 
life and its living? Has it introduced us 
to characters who act humanly, whether 
good or bad? Has it helped us to picture 
vividly wholesome scenes and actions? 
Has it delighted us with the beauty of 
its wording? Has it used only good, pure 
English? Above all, has it represented 
as true and lovely only that which is in 
reality true and lovely; or has it called 
upon us to applaud something which our 
instincts warn us ought to be avoided or 
despised—to laugh where we know in 
our hearts we should rather feel pity, or 
disgust? These are the ways by which 
one may learn to test one’s own reading 
and so develop literary judgment in 
oneself. 

To learn to like the best—that is what 
we should strive for, just as in music, 
painting, and in our human companion- 
ship. 

Much has been said about the evil ef- 
fects upon boys of what are commonly 
called ‘“‘yellow-backed” novels. Yet there 
is a kind of book too popular among 
girls which is equally as harmful. I re- 
fer to the sentimental love story. 

All stories with a love interest are not 
sentimental. There is a vast difference 
between sentiment and sentimentality, i 
c., false sentiment. It is as natural for 
a girl to like a love story as for a boy 
to revel in wild adventure and _hair- 
breadth escape; but there is as wide a dif- 
ference between a good and a trashy love- 
story as between a good, clean story of 
adventure, like Stevenson’s Treasure Is- 
land, and a_ blood-and-thunder “penny 
dreadful.” 

Boys, it is claimed, are often led to 
petty crime or worse through a misguided 
admiration for some Dare-devil Dick or 
Harry the Sleuth. But girls, too, have 
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made foolish and more serious mistakes 
in their efforts to pattern their behavior 
after that of the languid heroine of 
“Muriel’s Lovers,” ‘Fate Decides,” or 
some such romance. 

There are two great harms which read- 
ing of the wrong kind may do. One is to 
give false ideas of life and people. The 
other is to develop a craving for an un- 
healthy kind of mental and emotional 
food; for the more we read of this trash 
the better we like it, unfortunately, and 
the less taste we have for good books. 

There is a stirring of the blood that 
comes from reading about noble deeds 
which spurs us on to noble endeavor. And 
there is a false excitement which, like 
the stimulus of liquor, wears itself out 
to no purpose and leaves the one who has 
felt it weakened in his mental and emo- 
tional fiber. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Lamps, Pitchers, Trumpets 


E held the Lamp of Life each 
day 
So low that none could miss the 
way, 
And yet so high to bring in sight 
That picture fair—of Christ, the 
Light— 
That gazing up—the Lamp between 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


He held the pitcher, stooping low, 

To lips of little ones below, 

Then raised it to the weary saint 

And bade him drink when sick and 
faint; 

They drank (the Pitcher thus be- 
tween); 

The hand that held it scarce was 
seen. 


He blew the Trumpet, 
Clear, 

That trembling sinners need not 
fear, 

And then with louder note and bold 

To storm the walls of Satan’s hold, 

The Trumpet coming thus between, 

The hand that held it was not seen. 


soft and 


But when our Captain says, “Well 

' done, 

Thou good and faithful 
Come! 

Lay down the Pitcher 
Lamp, 

Lay down the Trumpet, leave the 
camp,” 

The weary hands will then be seen, 

Clasped in His pierced ones, naught 
between. 


servant! 


and the 


—Selected. 
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The Lady from Illinois | 

The Chimney Corner has been waiting 
with eager expectancy the arrival of “The | 
Lady from Illinois.” We recall the Peter- 
kin family and the omniscient Lady from | 
Philadelphia; and a few weeks hence we 
will submit to the friends of the Chimney 
Corner that the two Ladies have little, if 
anything in common. Our Lady from Mi- | 
nois speaks out of a wide and useful ex- 
perience to which a trained mind has 
been brought, and we shall listen gladly 
to her counsel.—EDITor. 


[is 2 ago, when the grandfathers and 
grandmothers of today were boys and 
girls living at home and going to school 
just as their grandchildren are doing to-. 
day, they used to read a book well known. 
at that time, called “The Peterkins.” | 
Don’t you remember, grandmama, how. 
you used to chuckle over the adventures 
of Elizabeth Eliza and Solomon John and 
the little boys? Well, then you probably 
recall that indispensable friend of theirs, / 
the Lady from Philadelphia, who was al-. 
ways ready to do her best for the solution: 
of their many problems.. This good Lady 
long since passed on to her reward, and | 
her wisdom is undoubtedly stored up in 
the archives of the fair city whence she’ 
came. 

Westward, they say, the star of empire 
takes its course. We do not vouch for} 
the truth of the saying, but certain it 
is that from the: plains of Illinois has 
now arisen another Lady, who holds to-. 
ward the young parents that sit now and 
then in the Chimney Corner of THE Bap-'| 
Tist something of the same sentiments| 
which the Philadelphia Lady of, blessed 
memory held towards the Peterkins; and 
while she too is far from being possessed 
Lady of the past, she would like to dis- 
cuss with these parents now and then, 
around the fireside, some of the principles 
that underlie that most difficult, most: 
beautiful and most important work in all 
the world—the training of children. 

This Lady is not the far-famed maiden) 
aunt who always knows better than any- 
one else just how the children should be 
brought up. She isa bona fide mother who 
has now passed on to the stage of grand- 
mother. In the early days of her own 
motherhood she was given some prin- 
ciples of child-training that were of the 
greatest help to her, and she hopes to be. 
able to pass some of them on to mothers 
and fathers who are now in the midst of 
a sea to them uncharted, and who per- 
haps lack the compass necessary to guide 
them to their desired haven. 

Next week the Lady will discuss the 
question of how parents can best help 
their children to meet hard things, and 
the joy and sense of power that come to 
children in overcoming difficulties. 


Early Thimbles 


thimble is a Dutch invention and 
-was brought from Holland to Eng- 
and by a man named John Lafting, and 
ie manufactured them at Islington about 
695. 

Thimbles were said to be first worn on 
he thumb and the name was derived 
‘rom the words “thumb” and “bell.” First 
t was called “thumbell,” then “thumble,” 
ind at last “thimble.” 

Thimbles were first made of brass and 

ron only, but now gold, silver, steel, 
yory, horn and sometimes glass, 
- The queen of Siam has one shaped like 
che royal flower, the lotus. It is made 
of gold, heavily studded with diamonds. 
[t is the most expensive thimble known 
in the world. 

A thimble is also said to be directly 
responsible for the invention of the gas 
tip. William Murdock, the father of the 
gas business, had a small private gas 
works from which he lighted his house 
and grounds in Cornwall. He made gas 
pipes from old musket barrels, and the 
gas blazed away from the top of the 
pipes. Murdock wanted to stop the flow 
of gas one day, and looking around for 
something to accomplish his purpose he 
picked up his wife’s thimble. It hap- 
pened that the top of the thimble was 
full of holes and the gas continued to 
‘burn with increased brilliancy. Murdock 
saw at once how much brighter the gas 
‘was and made experiments which led to 
the invention of the gas tip. 


How We Came To Have Tree 
Toads 


1T’S a very queer tale, and you may 

believe it or not, just as you choose; 
ibut many, many long years ago there 
lived among the big stones in the mill 
ipond a cross, grumpy, discontented old 
‘green frog. 
All day long during the spring months 
he’d grumble and complain because the 
‘sun wasn’t warm enough to suit him. 
‘Then when summer rolled around Mr. 
‘Green Frog would sit under the leaves 
and complain because the sun was too 
hot. At night he’d come and perch him- 
self on the rocks and grumble and scold 
at the moon if the moon were shining, 
and grumble and scold if the sky were 
‘cloudy. 
_“What’s the use of anything, anyway?” 
he’d complain to Mr. Turtle. “To my 
notion everything’s in a jumble. Now, 
if I were making you, I’d have your head 
where your tail is, and if I had my way 
it would never be too hot nor too cold, 
but always just right.” 
_ “Well, as to my head, I don’t know 
that I’d care to have it changed,” sighed 
Mr. Turtle. “But on the weather ques- 
‘tion, I believe it could be managed by 
‘some of us folks who live in the mill 
Pond better than by one who never has 
even visited us, let alone lived here.” 
“T agree with you,” croaked Mrs. Green 
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Frog in a disgusted voice, ‘How much 


better we could do it!” 

“Suppose we call all the folks together 
and talk it over,” suggested Mr. Green 
Frog. 

There was Miss Katy-did and her 
cousins and aunts and uncles; Johnny 
Grasshopper, his noisy wife and their 
troop of restless children; Cheery Cricket 
and her family; Tunfble Bug and his fol- 
lowers. All gathered at the mill pond 


The Case of Poor Lo 


HEN Lo, the poor Indian, sud- 
denly found 
His blanket too short at one end; 
He sat down to think in a manner 
profound 
Of a way the said shortage to 
mend. 


He studied and fretted around quite 


a while, 
Till of wrinkles he had quite a 
crop; 
But at last he arose with a triumph- 
ant smile 


And whacked a piece off the top. 


Then with a sly nod of his crafty 
old head 
He grunted and said, 
gottum; 
Poor Lo go and gittum a needle 
and thread! 
And sew that piece on to the 
bottom!” 


“Now me 


We laugh at poor Lo in our cynical 
way, 
Yet | dare say he reasoned as 
well 
As those who expect frequent raises 
in pay 
To keep up with the H. C. of L. 
—Indianapolis Star. 


to hear what Mr. Green Frog had to say. 

He complained of this and _ scolded 
about that, from the weather to the way 
they were dressed, until he had _ the 
whole crowd ready to quarrel and to fight 
among themselves. There’s no. telling 
how the affair might have turned out if 
a funny little elfin hadn’t hopped out 
from behind a bush and, grabbing Mr. 
Green Frog by the back of the neck, 
jerked him right up into the air. 

“QO, take me, too!” cried Mrs. Green 
Frog, who hated to see her husband en- 
joy anything she couldn’t share. “Take 
me, too!” 

“Indeed I will!” laughed the funny 
little elfin as he flew into the treetop 
with Mr. Green Frog. There he tied the 
grumpy, cross, complaining little frog to 
the limb and hurried back to the mill 
pond. 

“From new on Mr. Green Frog shall 
remain there, high above you all,” said 
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the elfin. “For one disagreeable, discon- 
tented frog can spoil a crowd of pond 
folks if he has the mind to. Better be 
content with what you are and what you 
have, my friends. When the weather is 
fair, sing because you can’t help it, and 
when the weather doesn’t suit you—well, 
instead of complaining, think over the 
good times you’ll have when the sun does 
shine, and you'll always be happy.” And 
grabbing Mrs. Green Frog by the neck, 
Mr. Elfin flew away. 
And to this day Mr. 
his grumpy wife still live in the tree 
tops. They grumble and they croak most 
of their time, especially just before a 
rain storm. But the birds are always 
so merry their grumbling can’t harm 
them, and the children of the village call 
Mr. and Mrs. Green Frog tree _ toads. 
—Selected. 


Green Frog and 


For Rainy Days 
BIBLE NAMES 


How many of these questions can you 
answer without consulting your Bible? 

1. Who was cradled in the bulrushes? 

2. What boy who became a king was 
an expert with the sling-shot? 

3. Who was the first baby mentioned 
in the Bible?. The second? 

4. Who was the first musician? 

5. Who was the first metal worker? 

6. Who was the first shepherd? 

7. What Jewish boy was adopted by 
an Egyptian princess? 

8. What woman was a judge? 

9. Who made an axhead swim? 

10. Who went to sleep in church and 
fell out.of the window? 


JUGGLING WITH FIGURES 


Take forty-five from forty-five and have 
forty-five left, thus: 
987,654,3821—45 
123,456,789=45 
864,197,5382—45 
Take the number of your 
home. Multiply the number by two. 
three. Multiply the result by five. Add 
the number of brothers at home. Multi- 
ply the result by ten. Add the number 
of absent brothers and sisters. Subtract 
150 from the result. The right-hand fig- 
ure will be the number of absent ones. 
The middle figure will be the number of 
brothers present. The left-hand figure 
will be the number of sisters -present. 


CONUNDRUMS 

1. What goes all the way to the coast 
without moving? 

2. Why do we look over a stone wall? 

3. What is the difference between the 
Duke of Wellington and Jonah? 

4. Why is a dog biting his tail a good 
manager? 

5. Why are ‘washerwomen unreason- 
able? 
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Answers to puzzles in issue of May 29: 
Bible Names Initial Puzzle: Philip, 


Abraham, Uzzah, Lois. The whole: Paul. 

Anagrams: 1. Grant. 2. Farragut. 3. 
Sherman. 4. Sheridan. 5. Hancock. 6. 
Winthrop. 7. Lee. 8. Private Peat. 9. 


Haig. 10. Foch. 11. Wood. 12. Pershing. 


International Uniform Lesson 


for June 27 


REVIEW 
Golden Text, 1 Sam. 12:23 
By JoHn A. BHARL 

Progress, personalities and principles 
are illustrated in the lessons of the quar- 
ter: 

Progress , 

The time covered by the lessons of 
the quarter was more than 200 years. 
During the period great progress was 
made. From the judgeship of Deborah 
to the kingship of David there stretches 
a long line filled with the evidences of 
Israel's progress. The most pronounced 
element of progress is that of govern- 
ment. In the time of the Judges every 
man did what seemed right in his own 
eyes, and there seemed to be no law, 
no courts of justice, no organized ad- 
ministration of government. The mili- 
tary rule of Joshua and his associates 
was followed by a period of disintegra- 
tion and confusion. The compulsions im- 
posed upon the people by the soldier hav- 
ing been removed, chaos followed. Only 
as some outstanding leader arose from 
time to time was the chaos kept from 
working complete ruin. Better organ- 
ization became imperative, and naturally 
the people turned to the form of govern- 
ment prevalent around them among 
other nations, which promised the quick- 
est results in good order and military 
protection. Therefore the demand for a 
king. 

Progress is the law of the universe. 
Some call it evolution, but whatever it 
may be called it spells progress. The 
progress thus illustrated is not unbroken. 
Both the Bible and general history prove 
that progress is not incompatible with 
retrogression. Things often get bad in 
order that they may get better. 


Personalities 


More than twenty persons pass before 
us in review. Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, Naomi, Orpah, Ruth, Hannah and 
Samuel, Eli and his two sons, Hophni 
and Phineas, Saul and Jonathan, Jesse, 
his seven sons and David. What a his- 
tory each life reveals! Battles, sorrows, 
joys, failures and successes, sins and re- 
pentance, life and death—all are _ in- 
volved in the names before us. Almost 
every type of person is represented here. 
The woman of superior mind in De- 
borah; Ruth the charming girl of pleas- 
ing personality; Gideon active, vigorous, 
aggressive and balanced by good sense; 
Saul the fickle and stubborn one; 
Samuel graceful, gentle, simple and dem- 
ocratic, and yet dignified; David lofty 
of mind, just yet generous, enterprising, 
magnetic, born to lead. The study of the 
persons involved in the lessons of the 


Religious Education 


quarter will furnish one with the very 
best data for psychology both ancient 
and modern. 
Principles 

The principle of heroism runs through 
the lessons of the quarter. The heroism 
of the man who fights and the greater 
heroism of the woman who suffers, and 
the greatest heroism of the maid who 
suffered and yet refused to be conquered 
by suffering. The principle of sin is 
clearly illustrated both as individual per- 
versity and collective, racial evil. Saul is 
the outstanding example of human per- 
versity, and the Israelites of racial moral 
weakness. The principle of prayer shines 
out in the life of Hannah, and the prin- 
ciple of revelation is seen in the call of 
Samuel. 

Des Moines College. 


A Year’s Program for a Month- 
ly Conference 


By F. F. PErrERsOoN, 
Secretary of Religious Education 


ROGRESSIVE Sunday-school leaders 
have found a monthly conference of 
workers, with a planned program, of 
great worth in training leaders and in 
solving the local problems as they arise. 
An ideal program for this meeting, 
which should be held at a stated time 
every month, with no other church en- 
gagements interfering, will include a 
period of siudy, using as a basis some 
book on religious education, followed by 
a discussion, a brief time devoted to 
business and matters of general interest, 
and the discussion of some important 
phase of religious education. 

Rev. C. C. Long, pastor of the First 
Church of Urbana, Ill., is using this idea 
to good advantage. His program is so 
suggestive that we print it here for wider 
use: 

“Give diligence to present thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, handling 
aright the word of truth.” 

Conference text: “Efficiency in the 
Sunday school’’—(Cope). 

Jan. 20: (Name of leader.) Business 
session. Review of text—chapters 1, 2: 
(Name of participant.) Topic: ‘Standard 
of Excellence’: 1. “The Standard, How 
Obtained’: (Name of participant.) 2. 
“Meeting the Standard in Our School’: 
(Name of Participant.) Open discussion. 

Feb, 17: (Name of leader.) Business 
session. Review of text—chapter 3: 
(Name of participant.) Topic: “Sunday- 
school evangelism”: 1. “Evangelism in 
ihe Sunday School’: (Name of partici- 
pant.) 2. “The Sunday-school Evangelis- 
tic Ideal’: (Name of participant.) 3. 
“Getting Decisions”: (Name of partici- 
pant.) Open discussion. 
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March 23: (Name of leader.) Business 
session. Review of text—chapter 4: 
(Name of participant.) Topic “Building 
the school”: 1. “Ways and Means of 
Getting New Material’: (Name of par- 
ticipant.) 2. “The Possibilities in Our 
Community”: Sunday-school secretaries. 
3. “Building through the Organized 
Class’: (Name of participant.) Open 
discussion. 

April 20: (Name of leader.) Business 
session. Review of text—chapter 5: 
(Name of participant.) Topic: “Sunday- 
school Worship”: 1. “The Meaning of 
Worship for the Church School’: (Name 
of participant.) 2. “Worship in Music 
and Song”: (Name of participant.) 3. 
“Creating the Spirit of Worship”: (Name 
of participant.) Open discussion. 

May 18: (Name of leader.) Business 
session. Review of text—chapter 6: 
(Name of participant.) Topic: “Home 
Cooperation”: 1. “Religious Education 
in the Home”: (Name of participant.) 
2. “Relation between the Home and 
School”: (Name of participant.) “The 
Home, School and Church”: (Name of 
participant.) Open discussion, 

June 22: (Name of leader.) Business 
session. Review of text—chapter 9: 
(Name of participant.) Topic: “Sunday- 
school Leakage”: 1. ‘Why a Leakage?’ 
(Name of participant.) 2. “How To Pre- 
vent the Leakage’: (Name of  partici- 


pant.) Open discussion. 
Sept. 21: (Name of leader.) Business 
session, Review of text—chapter 10: 


(Name of participant.) Topic: “Special 
Days in the Sunday School”: 1. “The Pur- 
pose of Special Days in the Sunday 
School”: (Name of participant.) 2. “What 
Days to Observe and How”: (Name of 
participant.) Open discussion. | 

Oct. 19: (Name of leader.) Business 
session. Review of text—chapter 15: 
(Name of participant.) Topic: ‘“Sunday- 
school Finances”: 1. “Making the Sunday- 
school Budget”: (Name of participant.) 
2. “The Educational Value in Giving”: 
(Name of participant.) 3. “The Chureh 
and Its Relation to Its School”: (Name 
of participant.) Open discussion. | 

Nov. 23: (Name of leader.) Business 
session. Review of text—chapters 17, 18: 
(Name of participant.) Topic: “The Ab- 
sentee Problem”: 1. “Causes of Irregu- 
larity’: (Name of participant.) 2, “Pune 
tuality in Attendance’: (Name of par- 
ticipant.) 8. “Remedies”: (Name of par- 
ticipant.) Open discussion. ; 

Dec. 21: (Name of leader.) Business 
session. Review of text—chapter 11: 
(Name of participant. (Topic: “Our sue 
cesses and Failures of the Past Year”: 1. 
“Where Have Been Our Points of Weak: 
ness?” The superintendent. 2, ‘What 
Strong Points Have We Shown?” Open 
discussion. 38. “Prospects for the ‘a 
Year’: (Name of participant.) Open dis: 
cussion. 


Topic for June 27 


HE BIBLE WORK IN CROWDED CITIES 
Luke 10:1-11 


“The harvest is abundant, but the 
apers are few: therefore entreat the 
uner of the harvest to send out more 
rapers into his fields. And now go. Re- 
ember that I am sending you out as 
mbs into the midst of wolves. Carry 
? purse, nor change of shoes; salute no 
ve on your way.” 
1. Introductory: Truly this was a 
ard task to which these disciples of the 
aster were sent. It was into the great 
ty, where people seem to care so little 
yout you; where the worker would soon 
» lost among the crowds in the streets; 
here the beauties of God’s great world 
ould be shut out by the filth and slime 
‘the slums, the smoke and dirt of the 
sar-by factory; where the English lan- 
lage is an unknown tongue to many, 
‘en in beloved America; where fears 
id superstitions abide with the people. 
itit was not a hopeless task. Jesus would 
‘ with them. To such tasks our young 
en and women are called today. The 
uly heroic will respond. (Write to your 
ate board of promotion or to the Gen- 
al Board of Promotion, 276 Fifth Ave., 
2w York City, for a copy of the Sur- 
y. See item under ‘The Cities.”) 
2. A comparison: According to the 
nsus of 1910, the total population of 
| the mountain states and all the 
cific Coast states, making up almost 
If the territory of the United States, 
is 6,556,000. At the same time, the 
mbined population of two cities, New 
Tk and Chicago, was 6,949,000. The 
ulation of New York City alone today 
over 6,000,000. This reveals something 
the stupendous task of Christianity in 
nerica. What will it avail if the Chris- 
nN church gains the whole frontier but 
ses its great cities? (Survey.) 
3. Attacking the problem: There are 
elve standard city mission societies 
s0gnized by the Northern Baptist Con- 
ation. Hach of these organizations em- 
YS a superintendent who.gives his en- 
e time to the work. A study of their 
ms will indicate the nature of the 
rk to be undertaken in all our large 
ies. But no one of these societies is 
jal to the task. With meager incomes, 
1 laboring under a fearful burden of 
lifference, they are attempting a work 
Many instances far beyond their 
wers. 

The program: (1) To begin a cam- 
gn of serious education to acquaint 
* people with the facts in the present 
uation and to arouse them to a realiza- 
\e of the alarming condition which we 
‘facing. (2) To make surveys of all 

* larger cities to determine exactly 
at the situation is and what it calls 
i (3) To locate in each large city a 
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great popular people’s church, like Tre- 
mont Temple in Boston and the Temple 
Church both in Philadelphia and in Los 
Angeles, which shall be the home of thou- 
sands of people and which shall minister 
to their needs in every possible way. (4) 
To establish in our cities many Chris- 
tian centers. (5) To create, if possible, 
a sense of denominational solidarity in 
the cities so that we can focus our power 
as a body. (6) To devote more serious 
attention to the new sections and suburbs. 
(7) To enter into codperative relations 
with other Protestant forces for the re- 
demption of the cities. 

(Above materials adapted from _ the 
Survey of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion.) 

Stewardship Methods 


Please read and study the following 
financial statements of one of our Bap- 
list churches, which should prove interest- 
ing and helpful to all church people: 

In 1918 there were forty-four tithers 
and 190 other contributors in the church. 
For current expenses: The forty-four 
tithers gave through envelopes $975, or 
$22.16 per member. The 190 other con- 
tributors gave through envelopes $1370, 
or $7.21 per member. For missions and 
benevolences: The forty-four tithers 
gave $700, or $15.91 per member. The 
190 other contributors gave $525, or $2.76 
per member. Total: The forty-four 
tithers gave $1675, or $38.07 per member. 
The 190 other contributors gave $1895, or 
$9.97 per member. If the others had 
given in the same proportion as_ the 
tithers, they would have given $7220 in- 
stead of $1893—a loss to the church of 
over $5000. 

1919 envelope report: There were 
fifty-six tithers and 192 other contribu- 
tors. For current expenses: The fifty- 
six tithers gave $1178, or $21 per member. 
The 192 others gave $1300, or $6.77 per 
member. For missions and benevolences: 
The fifty-six tithers gave $840, or $15 per 
member. The 192 others gave $500, or 
$2.60 per member. Total: ‘The fifty-six 
lithers gave $2018, or $36 per member. 
The 192 others gave $1800, or $9.37 per 
member. If the others had given in the 
same proportion as the tithers, they 
would have given $6912 instead of $1800 
—a loss to the church of over $5000. 

This comparison is made on the basis 
that there is little difference between the 
tithers and the others in financial ability. 


Here and There 


Inland Empire B. Y. P. U. 

Under date of May 18, Rev. T. H. Ha- 
gen, director of Sunday-school and B. Y. 
P. U, work for East Washington and 
North Idaho, writes: “Assembly matters 
in East Washington have taken another 
turn, and the assembly will be held on 
the original dates at Coeur d’Alene, July 
20-30. We have received word fromthe 
Norwegians who are buying the college 
property that warrants us going ahead 
on our original plans.” 

Nebraska 

The meeting of the B. Y. P. U. of the 
Omaha Association was held at Fremont 
May 15-16. In spite of unfavorable 
weather, 100 delegates were present. 
There were a number of decisions for 
life service. 

Texas 

During the B. Y. P, U. training school 
at Abilene, which closed April 30, 7467 
people were enlisted in daily Bible read- 
ing and 175 young people dedicated their 
lives for special Christian service. Chris- 
toval Assembly will be held Aug. 3-13. 
Kentucky 

Secy. O. T. Black reports twenty-four 
senior A-1 (standard) unions and ten 
junior for the year just closing. The 
state B. Y. P. U. convention held at 
Franklin was one of the best in the his- 
tory of the organization. 

Ohio 

Mr. Forest Ashbrook, president of the 
Ohio Life Service League, writes: “We 
now have seventy-six members, and we 
are just beginning to witness the results 
of our efforts. We fully expect to pass 
our goal of 125 by assembly time this 
summer. Some great times are being 
planned for our first annual rally to’ be 
held then.” 


Pittsburgh B. Y. P. U. 

The spring rally of the B. Y.’P. U. of 
the Pittsburgh Association was _ held 
April 25. Prominence was given to New 
World Movement plans. 

The International Convention 

In a few days the young people of the 
United States and Canada will be gather- 
ing for their twenty-ninth anniversary in 
Toronto, July 1-4. Twenty-six years ago 
the convention met in Toronto, and that 
meeting made a _ profound impression 
upon the young people of the States and 
Canada. From all parts of the country 
letters are being received. These letters 
tell of a great interest in the convention 
and give the assurance that much prayer 
is being offered that literally hundreds 
of the finest and best of our young peo- 
ple, under the impress of the convention, 
may give themselves to the work of the 
ministry and missions at home and 
abroad. 
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Colorado Letter 


By Grorce EH. BURLINGAME 


Summer School of Methods 

Colorado Woman’s College is becom- 
ing a center of Baptist educational ac- 
tivities for the state, as evidenced by the 
growing interest in the summer school 
of methods for Christian workers held 
each year. Pres. J. W. Bailey has the 
direction of the school, which is held 
this season June 14 to 18. Among the 
lecturers are Dr. P. W. Crannell of the 
Kansas City Seminary, Rev. James Asa 
White, secretary of the B. Vr pee OL 
America, Rev. William Dring of Assam, 
and several local pastors and lay work- 
ers. The daily vacation Bible school 
work will be given special prominence. 
The splendid equipment and dormitories 
of the college will be available for the 
school, insuring living conditions de- 
lightfully comfortable and amazingly rea- 
sonable. 
Eighty-one Per Cent American 


Denver, exalted in altitude, incompar- 
able in climate and rich in mountain 
scenery, possesses also the distinction, 
rare among American cities, of having a 
population predominantly home-born. 
The census reveals a total of 256,369 in 
the city, of whom 208,707 are native- 
born. This American population, outside 
of the 86,000 born in Colorado, had its 
birth chiefly in the following states: 
Illinois, 17,977; Missouri, 138,577; New 
York, 12,414; Ohio, 11,687; Iowa, 11,420; 
Pennsylvania, 9,555; Kansas, 8,907; Indi- 


ana, 7,148; Nebraska, 6,335; Michigan, 
4.595: Wisconsin, 4,579; Minnesota, 
1,870, and New Jersey, 1,595. The south: 
ern states are represented as follows: 


Virginia, 1,385; Kentucky, 3,594; Texas, 
9.082, and Maryland, 958, with the other 
states in lesser number. 


Fort Collins 


The county seat of Larimer County, in 
northern Colorado, with a population 
(1920) of 8734, Fort Collins is one of 
the finest towns in the state. It is the 
seat of the state agricultural college and 
the center of a prosperous farming re- 
gion. Rev. L. B. Crosby is leading our 
church at this point in a substantial and 
growing work distinguished for its spir- 
itual emphasis. 

The four evangelical churches, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Disci- 
ple, recently united in a four weeks’ re- 
vival effort in a tabernacle erected for 
the purpose. The evangelist was Rev. 
H. B. Delay of Tyler, Tex. ~The total 
cost of the enterprise was about $4,000, 
besides a free-will offering of $38,115 to 
the evangelist and his party. The local 
interest was well sustained, and 100 Bap- 
tist preferences were indicated among 
those professing conversion. The revival 
was especially fruitful in its influence 
on the membership of the codperating 
churches. 

The annual meeting of the women’s 
societies of the Rocky Mountain District 
was held at Fort Collins May 25-27. Mrs, 
Smith T. Ford of Mlinois was among the 


speakers. Enthusiasm for the New World 
Movement and a decided lack of inter- 
est in the Interchurch Movement char- 
acterized the meeting. Mrs. Re ieasmivn 
of Denver was reélected president. 


The Meetingplace for Baptists 


A conference of Baptist leaders, few in 
number but weighted with large respon- 
sibilities, was held at Denver May 29. 
Secy. Hugh A. Heath of the Board of 
Promotion called together a group of di- 
rectors and field representatives of the 
New World Movement to consider plans 
for completing the canvass and also to 
discuss new problems arising out of the 
enlarged receipts from the churches. 

It is announced that the largest prac- 
ticable freedom is to be exercised by the 
states in the method of collections from 
their constituent bodies. In accordance 
with this principle, it is provided that 
the original pledge-cards are not to be 
sent to New York, but will be retained 
in the state, preferably in the state con- 
vention office. 

Quite possibly this readjustment in de- 
tail will conserve the sense of local re- 
sponsibility for 100 per cent collections 
from the churches, which would be re- 
laxed under the implied transference _of 
the task to New York involved in the 
deposit of the pledges in the head offices. 

Those present at the conference were 
Dr. Heath and Mr. Marts of New York; 
Dr. A. W. Rider and Rev. F. G. Davies 
of Los Angeles; Rev. W. H. Bowler of 
Boise, Ida.; A. A. Protzman of San 
Francisco; Rev. Geo. Snyder of Sparks, 
Nev.; Rev. A. H. Bailey of Spokane, 
Wash.; and Rev. F. B. Palmer, Dr. J. W. 
Bailey and Rev. W. F. Ripley of Denver. 


Colorado Baptists and the Interchurch 


A careful and impartial inquiry was 
made in a confidential questionnaire sent 
to the pastors and to leading laymen and 
women of the Baptist churches of Colo- 
rado May 1 concerning their attitude to 
the question of continuance in the Inter- 
church World Movement. The replies 
were all given before the recent meet- 
ings at Cleveland and New York which 
have so greatly added to the gravity of 
the problem. 

As a matter of denominational news, it 
seems proper to give the results of this 
inquiry, as refiecting Colorado Baptist 
sentiment. Replies from the laymen in- 
dicated that on May 1 the majority of 
those on the list favored continuance. 
Thirteen so expressed themselves, while 
nine were opposed to the movement and 
three were uncertain. Eight women re- 
corded their attitude, five being favorable 
to the movement and three opposed. At 
the recent Rocky Mountain District meet- 
ing of the women’s societies, since the 
critical situation of the Interchurch 
Movement has become known, the senti- 
ment was strongly against further co- 
operation. 

Members of the state board showed a 
definite majority against further codpera- 
tion. The state executive committee at 
a recent meeting unanimously expressed 
its opposition to the continuance of the 


Convention 


Northern Baptist in the 
movement. 

The vote of the pastors of the state 
was overwhelmingly adverse. Eleven 
ministers, including three representing 
strong churches in three different coun- 
ties, were heartily in favor of continued 
cooperation. The replies of four were 
equivocal or indefinite. Thirty-four ex: 
pressed in varying degrees of antagonism 
their conviction that our relations with 
the Interchurch Movement should termi 
nate at Buffalo. Several of these pastors 
have been actively identified with the In 
terchurch campaign in state and county 
organization. Some of them record thei 
appreciation of the contribution mad 
by the Interchurch Movement. All o 
them consider that further Baptist co 
operation is undesirable and unwise. — 

The developments in the Interchurel 
situation in the past thirty days hav: 
caused a marked change of sentimen 
among those who favored the movemen} 
The new financial campaign, involvin 
the personal solicitation of our chure 
members for funds to meet the enormou 
deficit in the Interchurch expense fun¢ 
has greatly increased the number of Ba} 
tist leaders who will no longer favor ci 
operation under Interchurch leadershij 

The leading objections offered by thos 
who oppose continuance in the mov 
ment include violation of the Denv¢ 
agreement, trend to organic union ar 
advocacy of it by Interchurch represent: 
tives, autocratic overlordship, world 
methods of promotion, extravagance © 
expenditures, and the obscuring of bod 


tist principles. Specific cases are citi 
on which these objections are based. | 
Northern Baptists may as well knc 
that after an honest trial of the Inte 
church scheme, in which Colorado B 
tists have given more active coéperati: 
and more loyal leadership than any oth 
denomination in the state, the dema' 
for a termination of our relations wi 
the movement as it is now organized 
administered is well-nigh unanimous. | 
Denver. 


Detroit Doings 


| 

Derroir Baprists made another | 
cisive advance when they employed R 
Arthur V. Allen as director of religi( 
education. Mr. Allen has had exper ill 
with the: Publication Society, as cha 
car evangelist, as pastor and as direc 
of religious education for Vermont. | 
has had thorough preparation and cor’ 
well prepared for his task. He began | 


work May 1. 

THe Apvisory Councizt of the Det 
Baptist Union held its first annual m/ 
ing and banquet in the Second (color: 
Church. This organization is a part 
the Detroit Baptist Union and is ©! 
posed of two representatives from @ 
of the Negro churches and an equal n 
ber from the Detroit Baptist Union. © 
business session was conducted from | 
to 6:30 p. m. Although the advi 
council has been in existence only. il 
months it was shown that four of} 
Negro churches have already been hei 
in securing better church property. Bi 
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re on foot to secure two other church 
perties and a Christian center. Most 
f these churches are coéperating heartily 
a the New World Movement. Rev. R. L. 
radby is superintendent of this depart- 
vent of work. He is rendering a splen- 
id service. The other officers elected 
‘ere W. Sherman Lister, president; Rev. 
. B. Glover, vice-president; Rev. Charles 
|, Hill, secretary. After a bountiful din- 
er, interspersed with special music, ad- 
resses were made by Walter W. Smith, 
pev. J. H. Martin, W. Sherman. Lister, 
ev. Arthur V. Allen, Rev. R. L. Bradby 
ad Supt. Gleiss. 


THE DEATH OF S. EpwArp Gricc, May 
j, came as a great shock to his many 
ne Mr. Grigg was pastor of the 
judson .Avenue Church, which had, 
nder his leadership, come to be one of 
ie most responsive and best organized 
aurehes in the city. Mr. Grigg was 
orn in England, fifty-three years ago. 
'e was educated at Woodstock and Mac- 
vaster University. He had three pas- 
vrates in Ontario and for a short time 
as secretary of social service for the 
ntario and Quebec Convention. A nervy- 
is breakdown compelled him to retire 
‘om the active pastorate for several 
cars. But he never lost his vision or his 
jiritual power. He was acting pastor 
| Royal Oak, Mich., and for the Hud- 
m Avenue Church, later accepting the 
gular pastorate at Hudson Avenue. Mr. 
rigg was an unusually strong preacher 
ith deep spiritual insight, a genial 
fiend with a never failing smile, a 
rong denominational leader and wise 
munsellor. He will be-greatly missed. 


‘Pastor G. G. Laucurin has- resigned 
jom the Beulah Church. He goes to 
enver, Colo., as superintendent of the 
aptist city mission work there. Mr. 
aughlin spent seven years with the 
eulah Church, seeing it grow from a 
Mall church in the outlying district to 
) strong city congregation. Under his 
adership the church erected a splendid 
lifice costing $80,000. Pastor Laughlin 
a splendid organizer and fine leader. 
he Pastor’s Conference tendered him a 
rewell dinner Monday, May 24, at 
hich Rev. Llewellyn Brown presided 
id speeches were made by Rev. C. A. 
aniel, Rev. E. Bond Griffith and Rev. G. 
| Wittet. Dr. C. M. Carter, pastor at 
rge for the Michigan Baptist Conven- 
dn, is now the acting pastor. 


A RATHER REMARKABLE CouNcIL of the 
aptist churches of Detroit was held Fri- 
vy afternoon, May 21, at which two 
‘urches were recognized and two pas- 
Ts recommended for ordination. The 
miley Memorial Church was organized 
September, 1919, with forty-four mem- 
‘Ts and has grown to one hundred mem- 
‘TS with several others awaiting bap- 
mm. The public recognition occurred 
viday evening, May 21, Rev. Llewellyn 
‘Own preaching the sermon. The Hun- 
‘Tian Mission was begun ten years ago 
‘d it was organized as a separate 
ureh last February. It now reports 
<ty-six members with one mission sta- 
m. Mr. Ballinggall, a member of the 
odward Avenue Church, was examined 
je the gospel ministry. Having finished 
8 Studies he goes as pastor to a church 
' Towa. He passed a very creditable ex- 
Aination and accordingly was ordained 
the Woodward Avenue Church, Sun- 
¥ €vening, May 23. Rev. A. F. Waech- 
*, the new pastor of the Stanton Park 
‘urch, came up for ordination. Mr. 
aechter has been a missionary in East 

Ca for nine years. He was an im- 
‘Tsionist all these years, but had been 


a 


ordained as a Presbyterian. After a 
careful and very satisfactory examina- 
tion the council voted itself satisfied and 
on May 28 held a public recognition and 
installation service, inducting Mr. Waech- 
ter as a regular Baptist minister. 


Western Washington Con- 


vention 
By G. F. Hour 


The Western Washington Convention 
held its annual meeting at Aberdeen, May 
25 to 27. Although the location was far 
to one side of the field, the attendance 
was both large and representative. The 
spirit of the convention was excellent. 
The Aberdeen Church did everything pos- 
sible for the comfort and convenience of 
the delegates and entertained them with 
great hospitality. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session was given 
to the pastors’ conference, Rev. W. P. 
Osgood, presiding. Three papers were 
read, followed by discussions: “The Pas- 
tor in His Pulpit,” by Rev. F. W. Wight- 
man, Tacoma; “The Pastor in His Prayer 
Meeting,” by Rev. W. E. Henry, Everett, 
and “The Pastor in His Parish,” by Rev. 
Frank B. Matthews, Seattle. The papers 
and suggestions were practical and -help- 
ful. Rev. Chas. A. Barry of Seattle led 
in the prayer and praise service. ~ 

The convention opened. Tuesday even- 
ing with Fred A. Ernst of Seattle, the 
president, in the chair. The annual ser- 
mon preached by Rev. E. H. Hicks ‘of 
Seattle was from these words in Deut. 
1:6,7: ““Ye have dwelt long enough in 
this mount. Turn ye and take your jour- 
ney.” He preached a thoughtful and in- 
spiring sermon on the forward movement. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Fred A. Ernst, Seattle; 
vice-president, Rev. W. P. Osgood, Puyal- 
lup; clerk, Dr. Phillip Graif, Seattle; 
treasurer, B. W. Pettit, Seattle. Rev. W. 
E. Henry was elected to represent the 
convention, with Dr. J. F. Watson, execu- 
tive secretary, on the General Board of 
Promotion. 

The time of the convention has been 
changed from October to May to conform 
with the missionary year, so that the re- 
ports were for only seven months. The 
reports were encouraging and showed 
that during the past seven months more 
money had been raised and larger num- 
bers received into the churches by bap- 
tism than in any previous year. Much 
time in the convention was given to dis- 
cussion of the reports. The different de- 
partments—of administration, promotion, 
evangelism and religious education—were 
thoroughly discussed following reports by 
the officers of these departments. 

An interesting feature was the introduc- 
tion the first evening of the convention 
of ex-Pres. W. H. Taft, who was in the 
city to deliver a lecture and who by cour- 
tesy of the local lyceum committee ap- 
peared before the convention and gave a 
short address. 

The devotional periods, under the di- 
rection of Fred Berry, director of evangel- 
ism, and the praise and prayer services, 
led by different pastors, were well at- 
tended and brought the convention to a 
high spiritual plane. 

“Snapshots from the Fields,’ presented 
by the different field workers and mis- 
sionaries, brought us face to face with 
the work that is being done and showed 
the splendid spirit of those who are work- 
ing under the direction of the convention 
board. 

The second evening of the convention 
a stereopticon lecture was given by G. F. 
Holt, director of promotion, on “The Bap- 
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tist Challenge at Home and Abroad,” and 
an address was delivered by Dr. A. M. 
Bailey, pastor of the First Church, Seat- 
tle, on “Why I Am a Baptist.” In a clear, 
forceful and popular way Dr. Bailey set 
forth the fundamental principles of the 
Baptists. 

At the banquet on Wednesday evening, 
county and local church directors of the 
One Hundred Million Dollar Campaign 
spoke regarding their experiences in the 
work, showing that benefits have come to 
the churches outside of the amount of 
money raised. Every church that entered 
into the campaign heartily and followed 
the Standard Plan of Campaign not only 
surprised itself in the amount raised, but 
also found that the campaign was helpful 
to the church spiritually. 

Throughout the convention there was a 
spirit of praise and a hopeful feeling, and 
the convention enters upon a new year 
with the brightest outlook. ; 

Seattle. 


Northern Baptist Theological 


Seminary 
By Mrs. George W. Tarr 

The commencement exercises of the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
were held during the week beginning 
Sunday, May 23. The baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached in the Second Church 
by Dr. John Jacob Ross to a large audi- 
ence of students and friends of the sem- 
inary. In the evening the annual mis- 
sionary sermon was preached in the 
Englewood Church by Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 
superintendent of city missions in De- 
troit, Mich. 

On Monday the Chicago Baptist Min- 
isters’ Conference met in the Second 
Church, when the speakers were Dr. M. 
P. Boynton, Dr. E. P. Brand, Rev. H. G. 
Gleiss and Rev. Charles Fields, all speak- 
ing on different phases of the general 
theme, “The Ministerial Crisis.” At one: 
o’clock the ministers and their wives, 
the students and the faculty of the sem- 
inary were the guests of Pres. and Mrs. 
Taft and the trustees at luncheon, which 
was served in the lower hall of the 
church. Immediately following the lunch- 
eon, instead of the usual program of 
toasts and music, the entire company 
went to the new home of the seminary 
at 3040 W. Washington Blvd., which was 
thrown open for inspection. During the 
afternoon the company gathered in the 
auditorium, and many short and felici- 
tous speeches were made and prayer 
offered. 

On Thursday night occurred the an- 
nual banquet of the alumni association. 
Short speeches were given by Prof. Dent 
and Dr. Heagle, former members of the 
faculty, Rev. Albert Johnson, °18, and 
Prof. Heinrichs. On June 5 Dr. Hein- 
richs will sail for Europe, where he goes 
on behalf of our Foreign Mission Society 
to visit and help the churches in Alsace- 
Lorraine and other sections of the war- 
stricken territory. He will return to his 
duties as professor of theology about Oct. 
1. The address of the evening was given 
by Rev. Frank G. Sayres, ’18, pastor of 
the First Church of Freeport, Ill. Rev. 
Augustus W. Fleischman of Elgin is the 
new president of the alumni association. 

On Friday night the graduating exer- 
cises were held in the Second Church, 
the address being delivered by Rev. 
reorge R. Stair of the Englewood Church, 
Dr. Stair’s address was greatly enjoyed 
by the students and the large audience. 
The class numbers twelve. 

The seminary thus closes the best year 
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of its history and looks forward with the 
brightest hopes and expectation to the 
opening of the fall term in the new home. 
Applications already received make it 
evident that the student body will be 
largely increased. The enrolment during 
the present year was about seventy. 

The following students and graduates 
were ordained to the Baptist ministry 
during the year: Rev. Joseph Vaitulis, 
Rev. George B. L. Johnson, Rev. Miles 
M. Fisher, Rev. Jason P. Steer, Rev. Ray- 
mond W. Barber, Rev. George M. Allen 
and Rev. Valerian J. Vita. Ordaining 
councils have been called for the follow- 
ing: Levi P. Cassel of Utica, Ill., Au- 
gustus W. Fleischman of Elgin, Ill., Ed- 
win M. Salter of Chicago, William Fuchs 
of Berrien Springs, Mich., and Elmer W. 
Palmer of Wisconsin. 

Chicago. 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
By FRANK GRANT LEWIS 


It is one of the traditions of Crozer 
Seminary that in the fifty-two years of its 
history only two commencement occasions 
have been seriously interfered with by 
storms. Such a history is a rare favor, 
indeed, and was continued for the exer- 
cises of 1920. Skies, temperature and sur- 
rounding nature were most gracious. 

At the Upland Church, as always, the 
baccalaureate sermon was delivered, the 
preacher being Dr. Carter Helm Jones, 
pastor of the First Church of Philadelphia 
and known everywhere as a preacher of 
outstanding gifts. Naturally an unusually 
large congregation assembled on the 
morning of May 30 to receive his message. 
From Il Peter 1:5-7, he described the 
“Chorus of Character,” which he urged is 
really the “full gospel” and the message 
which the successful minister must give. 

The missionary sermon that evening 
before the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and the friends of the seminary 
was preached in the First Church, Ches- 
ter, by Dr. T. Teifion Richards, pastor of 
the First Welsh Baptist Church of Scran- 
ton, Pa. The large place which he has re- 
ceived in the hearts of the people of north- 
east Pennsylvania, both Baptists and 
others, his distinguished service in the 
war, and his deep devotion to missionary 
ideals rightly opened the way for him to 
inspire the large congregation with the 
idea that unselfish endeavor which so 
often seems a waste of human life and 
human prospects is, when rightly under- 
stood, highly economic for the welfare of 
mankind. 

The meeting of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of Baptist Ministers on Monday 
of Crozer commencement in Commence- 
ment Hall is now a well established cus- 
tom, and a large number came from Phil- 
adelphia and other places for the oc- 
casion. The speaker was Dr. Isaac G. 
Matthews, pastor of the First Church, 
New Haven, Conn., well known as a doc- 
tor of philosophy of the University of 
Chicago, a professor in McMaster Uni- 
versity, and now the happy leader of our 
Baptist forces in the city of Yale Uni- 
versity. He came to speak of “The Proph- 
etic Message of the New Era.” The ad- 
dress, revealing thorough knowledge of 
human life, sympathetic and patient 
study of the ancient prophets, and choice 
diction, gave large satisfaction and as- 
sured Dr. Matthews of a warm regard 
among Philadelphia Baptists. 

In accord with time-honored 
Monday afternoon was given to the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees, at three 
o’clock, the annual business meeting of 


custom, 


the Crozer Alumni Society, at four o’clock 
in the chapel, and the yearly banquet in 
the dining room, at six o’clock, followed 
by the annual oration and greetings from 
various classes. All of these meetings cen- 
tered in thought largely about the retire- 
ment of Prof. Barnard C. Taylor from ac- 
tive service on the faculty after devoting 
forty-three consecutive years to the sem- 
inary life as a teacher. Graduating from 
Brown University in 1874, he came to 
Crozer for his theological training, was 
eraduated in the class of 1877, at once be- 
came an instructor in the seminary, in 
1883 became a full professor, and since 
that time has been the leader in Old Test- 
ament study. About 1200 students have 
been members of his classes. He retires 
at the conventional superannuation age 
of seventy years, and, as he said with 
good reason, not because he is old. The 
alumni attendance was large, and the 
testimonials on every hand to Dr. Taylor 
and his service for the seminary were 
eratifying and given with a sense of large 
obligations. The annual oration was by 
Dr. Joseph E. Perry of the class of 1881, 
pastor of our church at Weston, Mass. It 
both furnished the appropriate qualities 
of such an address on ordinary occasions 
and contributed most fittingly to the com- 
mon desire for giving honor to Prof. Tay- 
ior. Former students of the seminary and 
other friends over the wide field covered 
by Tue Baptist will be interested to read 
that the alumni representative speakers 
were the following: Dr. Leroy Stephens, 
for the theological department of the uni- 
versity at Lewisburg; Dr. Walter Calley, 
for the class of 1880; Rev. Robert M. 
Hunsiger, for the class of 1885; Dr. James 
A. Maxwell, pastor of the First Church, 
Chester, for the class of 1890; Rev. Harry 
W. Barras of Philadelphia, for the class 
of 1895; Rev. Charles O. Wright of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., for the class of 1900; Rev. 
Thomas 8S. Morris, for the class of 1905; 
Rev. Abram P. Waltz, for the class of 
1910; and Mr. Howard C. Lane, of the 
graduating class. 

The graduating exercises on the morn- 
ing of June 1 were characterized by two 
special features. One of these was the 
timeliness and excellence of the addresses 
by six members of the graduating class; 
the other was the continuance from the 
day before and proper climax of testi- 
monials to Prof. Taylor. 

The timeliness of the addresses appears 
in the following topics and names of 
speakers who presented them: “The New 
Day and the New Need,” Thomas W. 
Jones; “The Church and World Leader- 
ship,” Benjamin F. Skinner; “A League of 
Loyalties,” Charles G. Smith; “A League 
of Churches,” Edgar G. Diehm; “Baptists 
and the Interchurch Movement,” Henry 
O. Wyatt; “The Stewardship of Life,” Al- 
bert R. DeMott. After the conferring of 
diplomas to men who had taken the Eng- 
lish course, the degree of bachelor of di- 
vinity to each of those who had completed 
the full course, and the degree of master 
of theology to Rev. Aaron A. Gates, Mr. 
Howard C. Lane of the class presented a 
class gift in money to be used in placing 
a memorial arch over the main entrance 
to the seminary on Upland Avenue, bear- 
ing the seminary name. Mr. George KS 
Crozer, president of the board of trustees, 
called upon Trustee Garnett Pendleton, 
Esq., to acknowledge the gift. Mr. Pendle- 
ton, representing the trustees, also offered 
their testimonial to Prof. Taylor, includ- 
ing a gift from the trustees of $100 for 
each of the forty-three years during which 
Prof. Taylor has taught in the seminary. 
Mr. Pendleton then made the announce- 
ments for the trustees, stating that it had 
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been voted to make the extension depart- 
ment of the seminary coordinate with 
other departments of instruction, and ) 
that the present director, Mr. Eli S. Rein- 
hold, is made a member of the faculty; 
that a chair has been established to be 
known as the chair of Christian social | 
ethics; that in order to encourage and 
test the teaching ability of promising 
students, a teaching scholarship of $450 
has been founded; that in honor of Dr. 
Taylor’s long service in connection with 
the seminary, he is made professor emeri- 
tus of Old Testament literature and ex- 
egesis; and that in order to perpetuate 
the quality of work done by Dr. Taylor, 
a traveling fellowship of $800 is created to 
be known as the Barnard Cook Taylor 
Fellowship in Old Testament Literature 
and Exegesis. The alumni society then 
asked for opportunity to say through Dr. 
John Humpstone that at its meeting on 
the preceding afternoon it had arranged 
a gift of $700, the “perfect number,” as 
a further testimonial of its love for Prof. | 
Taylor; and Dr. Humpstone added that 
the committee wished especially to state 
that it had never raised any money more 
easily. 

The impressive exercises of the three 
days were brought to a close with the 
singing of the Crozer hymn, “Jesus Still 
Leads On,” and prayer, after which the 
annual luncheon on the campus, as the’ 


favor of Mr. George K. Crozer, was 
served. 
Chester, Pa. 


Associate Secretary of the Ben- 


efit Board 


The work of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board has been increasing 
so rapidly and the plans which have been 
adopted for providing for retiring pen- 
sions have so enlarged the field that the 
board has decided to add to its force by 
the addition of an associate secretary. 
The denomination will be glad to learn 
that Rev. Peter C. Wright, now pastor 
of the Asylum Avenue Church of Hart, 
ford, Conn., has been selected for this 
position. 

Dr. Wright has been a member of the 
Benefit Board from the time of its organ- 
ization in 1911 and throughout that period 
bas served as its recording secretary. His 
deep interest in the work, his knowledge 
and experience, both in the pastorate and 
as a member of the board, have pe 
culiarly qualified him for the new posi 
tion which he will assume Aug. 1, 1920. 

Dr. Wright was graduated from Way 
land Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis., in 1891) 
In 1895 he was graduated from Brow? 
University and in 1902 from the Divini 
School of the University of Chicago 
Brown University has conferred upon hin 
the degree of doctor of divinity. 

From 1902 to 1913 Dr. Wright was pas 
tor of the Central Church of Norwich 
Conn. In the latter year he became Pat 
tor of the Gethsemane Church of Phila 
delphia, where he remained until 1917 
when he accepted a call from the Asyl 
Avenue Church of Hartford, Conn. 

In addition to his successful work 4 
pastor, Dr. Wright has served as a mem 
ber of the board of trustees of the Cor 
necticut State Convention and has been 
member of its executive committe 
throughout the two periods of his Me 
ates in that state. For several years h 
served as clerk of the Northern Baptis 
Convention and was also a member ¢ 
the apportionment committee. Since th 
formation of the General Board of P 
motion he has been a member of 
body. 
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ipment, training, interest and ex- 
> Dr. Wright is unusually well 
r the duties of the new position 
he has been. called. A strong ad- 
, the working force of the Benefit 
ill be made by the coming of Dr. 
and the denomination, as well as 
d, is to be heartily congratulated 
of the position for 
elected. 


men 
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OWARD SNACK, a valued member 
sresden Church, was ordained on 
in that place by a conference of 
s and delegates called to consider 
er. Rev. N. D. Cunningham was 
jr and Rev. C. C. Erwin, clerk. 
ck is at present pastor of the 
‘k Church, which asked for his 
on, and also pastor at Tiverton 
mony. 


MISSOURI 


usDAY, May 26, was the day set 
‘the Kansas City Seminary for 
‘grads” to come homeward bound 
annual feast of good things. In 
| Hall, at 10:30 a. m., the alumni 
| Was called to order by the presi- 
iv. J. R. Pennington, Kansas City. 
ress was delivered by Dr. M. O. 
is of KE] Dorado, Kans. It was a 
| treatment, showing that the 
s not quite ready for the junk- 
‘the rag-bag in spite of reports to 
rary. Rev. G. W. Wise of Platt, 
‘as elected president for the en- 
ar. At one p, m., in the dining 
he Edgerton Place Church, the 
yanquet was held. About forty 
members were present with the 
and trustees of the seminary. 
‘J. Haggett, Kansas City, gave a 
dress, followed by reports of all 
sent as to their location and 
‘y had been doing the past year. 


MICHIGAN 


IRSt CHURCH, SAULT STE. MARIE, 
1 Vatcher, pastor, went over the 
ts quota on Monday, April 26. 
ddy was the efficient campaign 
for the church. On Easter Sun- 
ty-six young people took a defin- 
| for Christ and on the following 
ten of them were baptized. Since 
ers have been received. Pastor 
le are rejoicing in the great op- 
es for service. 


ILLINOIS 


' MORNING SERVICE on May 30, 
md Baptist Church, Chicago, 
Isly passed a resolution, setting 
‘convictions regarding the Inter- 
Vorld Movement and saying that 
ostating and reaffirming our loy- 
je Northern Baptist Convention, 
2reby respectfully and sincerely 
he Northern Baptist Convention, 
upulously meeting all financial 
is incurred up to the present, 
f Past relationship, to withdraw 
ther official connection with the 
‘ch World Movement at the earli- 
dle date.” 


‘HN Turtey, who for the last 
ars has served as agent for the 
and Great Western Railroad at 


Woodbine, passed away recently at the 
age of sixty-six years. He united with the 
Mud River Church in 1876 and has al- 
ways been a faithful member. He leaves 
a widow, five brothers and two sisters. 
Burial was in New Richmond, Ind. 


THE EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY Of the 
Chicago Association was held on June 3-4 
with the First Church of Evanston. The 
program was live and practical and there 
was a large attendance. 


IN THE DEATH Of Miss Nannie M. An- 
derson the First Church of Decatur sus- 
tained the loss of a most faithful member 
and the denomination a constant and lib- 
eral friend. Miss Anderson was born near 
Belleville, and was the daughter of Sam- 
uel and Sarah Anderson. Early in life 
she moved to Decatur and from girlhood 
was an active member of the church of 
that city. She and her sister, Miss Josie 
Anderson, were regular attendants upon 
the meetings of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, and greatly interested in the mis- 
sionary work of the denomination. Her 
death occurred in Tucson, Ariz., on May 
16, where she had been taken in search 
of health. The funeral services were con- 
ducted by her pastor, Dr. Marsh, from 
the family residence in Decatur. 


IOWA 


A DISTRICT MEETING OF YOUNG PEOPLE at 
Sioux City, May 22-23, enjoyed a delight- 
ful lunch in the First Church on Satur- 
day night. The Swedish Church, of which 
Rev. P. G. Nelson is the pastor, had spe- 
cial services to commemorate the fact 
that it had made more than a 50 per cent 
increase in membership since January 1. 
It now has 125 enrolled in the B. Y. P. U. 
and an average attendance of nearly 100. 
Prof. Jay A. Lapham, Miss Hazel Boyd, 
Rev. A. G. Lagerquist and Rev. W. E. 
Clapp helped on the program. Baptist 
interests in Sioux City are very promis- 
ing. Dr. George W. Cassidy is organiz- 
ing the forces in the First Church and 
the response is highly gratifying. One 
hundred new members have come into 
the church since the first of January. 
The Swedish Church is also having a fine 
growth under the pastoral care of Rev. P. 
G. Nelson. Nearly all of the services are 
in English and the meeting house is well 
located for a second Baptist church. 


THE TEN SWEDISH CHURCHES in Iowa 
held their annual conference at Burling- 
ton May 26-30. Several of these churches 
will well serve the American Baptists in 
the communities where they are located. 


NEWELL IS IN THE MIDST Of one of Iowa’s 
most beautiful prairies. May 29-30, the 
northern district of the Danish B, Y. P. U. 
held its annual rally. Miss Annie Rass- 
mussen is the president of the district. 
There was an attendance from six 
churches which made a fine hearing for 
a good program. Prof. Jay A. Lapham 
and Miss Hazel Boyd were present to 
help in the program. Mr. George Chris- 
tensen spoke on the Baptist tithers’ 
league, Mr. Morris Nelson on the daily 
prayer league, and Mr. Henry Kjars- 
gaard on the life service league. Each 
of the men gave a stirring talk that was 
enjoyed. Pastor and Mrs. Wm. J. Couls- 
ton helped in the round-table discussion 
that followed. Mr. Henry Kjarsgaard, of 
the class of 1913 of Des Moines College, 
is president of the Danish B. Y. P. U. of 
America. The young people did fine serv- 
ice in singing, and the duet by the Misses 
Carstensen, and the solo by Miss Rose 
Rasmussen were heartily enjoyed. Sev- 
eral of our Danish churches have gone 
over the top in the great drive. Pastor 
J. D. Vinding and his people are among 
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those who have done splendidly, and Pas- 
tor H, C. Henningsen of Alta also won out 
in going over the top. Miss Anne Ras- 


mussen did much to work out the in- 
teresting program. 
NEBRASKA 


Witn May 16, Rev. CHARLES F. Hotter 
completed four years of service with the 
Trinity Church of Omaha. There has been 
a gain in average attendance on the serv- 
ices of more than 40 per cent. All depart- 
ments of the church are flourishing. In 
1916 this church was receiving aid from 
the Home Mission Society: it is now self- 
sustaining and pays the pastor a salary 
of $2000, besides having made liberal 
pledges for missionary work in the next 
four years. During the four years, 187 
new members have been received, 104 of 
them by baptism. The active membership 
is now 271. The old frame building has 


been replaced by a beautiful brick struc- 
ture. The only Japanese work in the city 
is maintained by Trinity Church. 


Atlantic Coast 


I 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE MARKET STREET CHURCH, Ames- 
bury, records its deep sense of loss in the 
death of Mrs. Grace Douglass Wells, who 
on May 38 entered into rest. She united 
with the church by baptism on Oct. 2, 
1892, and from the beginning was active 
in the life of the church, filling well 
many important positions. 


NEW YORK 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of Calvary 
Church, Yonkers, was held on May 20. 
Reports showed that during the year 
there had been a net. gain of twenty-five 
in the membership of the church and of 
forty-eight in the Sunday school. All cur- 
rent obligations were met and a balance 
left in the treasury. The church entered 
heartily into the New World Movement 
and gained its objective. Rev. John H. 
Day is the pastor. 


CONNECTICUT 


THe New Woritpd MoveMeENtT in Con- 
necticut has passed through its first stage 
and is settling down to a hearty attempt 
to complete what has been so well begun. 
Pledges in excess of one million dollars 
have been secured, and the brethren are 
confidently expecting that within the four 
years the full state allotment will be 
reached. 

PASTORAL CHANGES are rapidly taking 
place. Some are recorded with great re- 
gret. Rev. John W. Musson, pastor of 
the Main Street Church, Meriden, has re- 
signed to take up work in the South. 
Rev. Earle W. Darrow, the beloved and 
successful pastor at West Hartford, has 
had a hearty and unanimous call to the 
First Church, Holyoke, Mass., and has 
felt it his duty to accept. Rev. B. U. Hat- 
field, pastor of the Deep River Church, 
has been extended a call to the pastorate 
of the First Church of Westerly, R. L., 
and has accepted that charge. 


AMONG THE MORE notable resignations 
is that of Dr. Peter C. Wright, pastor of 
the Asylum Church, Hartford. Dr. 
Wright has filled a wide place in our 
Baptist ranks, both while pastor of the 
Central Church, Norwich, a number of 
years ago, and since his more recent com- 
ing to Hartford. Under his leadership 
the Asylum Avenue Church has made 
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constant progress. In addition to his 
church work, Dr. Wright has been fre- 
quently called upon for outside addresses 
and lectures. The Y. M. C. A. profited by 
his addresses, and the school of methods 
at Ocean Park last year greatly enjoyed 
the series of lectures delivered by him. 
His long-time interest in the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board makes it 
exceedingly appropriate that he should 
accept the position of associate secre- 
tary in that organization. 

Rev. WALTER V. Gray, who recently 
died, is greatly mourned by all. Import- 
ant home duties kept Bro. Gray out of 
the pastorate for some years, but from 
his pleasant home on the banks of the 
Niantic River he did acceptable supply 
work in various churches in the state. 


Pillsbury 


44th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 

tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual training. 

Gymnasium. Swimming’ Pool. Exceptional advantages in 
Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog. 

MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Owatonna, Minn. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL \f0.GyG.an" 

Young Women. 
2-vear Junior College, 4-year Academy Course. Teachers’ 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economics 


For Catalog address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service. 


One year course for college graduates 
wo year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


of tomorrow. 


He and his family have been highly 
valued workers in the First Church of 
Waterford. 


TiHE FILLING oF some of the important 
pulpits is noted. Rev. Chester H. Howe 
of Framingham, Mass., has settled with 
the First Church of New London, and 
the church is looking forward to increas- 
ing prosperity under his inspiring leader- 
ship. The important place left in the 
Hartford ministerial ranks by the resig- 
nation of Dr. H. M. Thompson of the 
Memorial Church is filled by the coming 
of Rev. Manford W. Schuh, who has ar- 
rived on the field and has already begun 
the work. The promising new field at 
West Haven is greatly encouraged by 
the coming of Rev. Wm. H. Wakefield, 
who seems to be the exact leader the 
church needs in pushing forward its 


Theological, Missionary, Relig- 
ious-Educational College course 
of four years, college degree of 
Th.B. Graduate School of The- 
ology, three year course, grad- 
uate degree of B. D. Two-year Collegiate Training 
course. Interdenominational. Of full college and 
graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, perme- 
ated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable 
faculty and student body. New and beautiful fire- 
proof buildings with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. For catalog and correspond- 
ence, address 

Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


cooked food, comfortable beds, 
tennis, tramping, 


Send today for attractive rates and details. 


AmBERT G. Moopy, Mer. 
FRANK W. KELLOGG, Asst. Mgr. 


Your Summer Vacation 


should give you every opportunity to get thoroughly rested and fit. Rec- 
reation, real benefit, and much pleasure characterize vacations spent at 


The Northfield 


It nestles among the newly-tilled farms and green hills of the magnificent 
Connecticut River Valley. Guests enjoy unique service, abundant well- 
and up-to-date conveniences. 
motoring, horseback riding, etc. 
Conferences and Summer School are open to guests at the hotel. 


Golf, 
The Northfield 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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new building enterprise. The: 
ville Church has done the wis’ 
after being pastorless since th 
on the field of Rev. Mr. Lockh 
calling back its old-time paste 
George H. Gardner. Both of th 
mentioned churches have recent} 
receptions to their pastors, whi 
largely attended and marked by’ 
ity and hopefulness. | 


PENNSYLVANIA | 


| 


CoMMENCEMENT day at the ] 
Academy, Factoryville, will be | 
The address will be given by I 
Vichert of Colgate Theological S) 
on the subject, ‘Investing Our Cz 


THe First CHURCH OF WILLI 
Rev. Edwin Simpson, pastor, wi) 
lotment of $50,000 went over the) 
$53,760.42. The resident memb¢ 
slightly more than 600 was org: 
thirty groups for the distributic 
erature, study and prayer. For 
vass, seven teams of seven mem] 
were organized, six of them bei 
up of men. A letter seeking t 
information and inspiration was 
the week before April 25. 
day showed pledges for nT 

i 
| 
; 


Friday evening the total nai 
reached. The people are jubil 
Faster ingathering brought fort 
to the membership of the churct 
nine of them by baptism. Dt 
year, ninety have been adde 
church, fifty-eight by baptism. 


Pacific Coas 


SOUTHERN CALIPER 


Rey. WALTER F. Grice has be 
of the First Church of Lompot 
months. The church was past! 
more than two years prior to th 
pastorate. During Mr. Grigg’s 
the membership has been incr’ 
per cent and the Sunday schoo 
increased more than 300 per ¢i 
growth has been constant wi 
special evangelistic meetings. 
tor and church membership be 
program of aggressive evangt 
the recent drive, the church 
on the Honor Roll of the Sout? 
fornia Convention by not onl) 
its quota, but going 100 ve | 
the top. The church is now } 
nually to the denominationa 
lences $1100 more than it has’ 
known to give in previous yea) 
raising about $1000 more for' 
penses than in previous years) 


WESTERN WASHINGT 


Rev. EARLE D. Sims has rece! 
his labors at Kelso, a delightf 
over 3000 population, in S01 
Washington. The church was) 
twelve years ago and commenti 
but never has been able uni 
complete the building, Bro. Si 
on the field a little over two 0 
the church was revived alonf 
Over twenty new members Vi 
to the church and attendance 
school and church services dol 
church building was complete 
of over $2000. The auditoril 
one of the finest of the stat 
ington. Much of the carpentry 
ing was done by Bro. Sims hi 
entire mission apportionme 
church for the year was paid. 


\' 


9 
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cash and subscriptions was 
- the New World Movement. 
» $5676.60 was raised in cash 
riptions by the little church. 
. Bovee was called to become 
the Kelso Church, on a salary 
. year, and upon his accepting 
Bro. Sims gave over the work 
id moved on to Lyman, where 
'r conducting revival meetings. 


OREGON 


4jn of Evangelism in Portland 
Churches 


ytist ministers and churches of 
esolved to accept the invitation 
. Reid, the state superintendent 
ism, to undertake a progressive 
/rative plan of evangelism, and 
s of March and April were set 
‘this effort. The results have 
repaid the efforts and labors of 
ers and churches. The follow- 
‘gs shared in the program: Rev. 
fe F. C. Laslette, W. B. Hinson, 
jaas, Wm. A. Waldo, A. L. Black, 
iken, Owen T. Day, F. W. Star- 
o N. Ferris. 
/of a simultaneous campaign, 
(2h held its two weeks’ evangel- 
sces in an interlocking plan, so 
neetings began in one church 
| had reached the closing week 
In this way the whole force 
nomination could be centered 
»hurch consecutively, and the 
swung round the circle of Port- 
lying districts and finished in 
(i churches. The pastors of the 
preached in turn for the first 
ach church, and Dr. S. J. Reid 
ie the closing week. By this 


‘feeling of isolation and separa- 
» part of each congregation was 
and the denominational unity 
stist churches in Portland dem- 


jtors and churches have been 
lal in their expressions of ap- 
of this plan of codperation. In 
tances special resolutions were 
churches and forwarded to Dr. 
king him for his services. The 
hools in some churches have 
jreased, in other churches con- 
iene £rowing, and in all a 
‘of the enthusiasm of the mem- 
dst noticeable. Every church 
4g received additional mem- 
When all the results are gath- 
least 280 members will have 
id to the Baptist churches of 


er Plan for Training 
hurch Assistants 


’e many pastors who are bur- 
i details of church work who 
le to command the services 
assistants. On the other hand 
‘scattered through the churches 
ang women who are not fully 
nd who might render much 
l regular assistance to the pas- 
thurch if they had some train- 
, work. 

tauqua, N. Y., an experiment 
Made in the coming summer 
hich various courses already 
i there are grouped in such a 
Make a definite program of 
uch training as that suggested 
here will be introductory 
Bible study, church organiza- 
mdling of a church office, work 


other departments of the institution 
courses in stenography, typewriting, Eng- 
lish, and other practical subjects which 
would produce efficiency in the work of 
a church assistant. 

It has been suggested by the Chautau- 
qua management that a young woman 
could go to Chautauqua for the months 
of July and August and take this course 
under careful guidance for from $75 to 
$100 for all expenses, and could, provided 
the church to which she belongs fur- 
nished this money, return service to the 
church during the year which would be 
equivalent to that sum, thus securing the 
independence of the candidate and _ per- 
haps starting her in a task for which she 
might be able to equip herself more thor- 
oughly as the seasons pass. It is possible 
that this plan may develop into a three- 
season course with reading in the inter- 
vening months. 

Information concerning this plan can 
be secured by addressing the director of 
religious work of Chautauqua, Dean 
Shailer Mathews at the University of 
Chicago. Announcements of the full pro- 
gram of the religious work department 
can be secured by addressing thé Chau- 
tauqua Office, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Poise of Soul in Radical- 


Reactionary Crises 


(Continued from page 704) 


evangelistic, and at the same time scien- 
tific and modern. The pre-convention 
conference ought to send us into the con- 
vention with clasped hands rather than 
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clenched fists, and it will unless some of 
us are determined to rule or ruin. 
V 

Finally— 

Recapitulation. In_ brief propositions 
I have tried to say— 

First: This Memorial Day seems a fit- 
ting introduction to a month of political 
and religious conventions—a day of poise 
preceding radical-reactionary crises. 

Second: Standing between radicals and 
reactionaries, Jesus dared to say, “I have 
‘things new and old’ in my faith’—a 
balanced soul in the extremes of life. 

Third: America is now seeking to com- 
bine its honored traditions with present 
world obligations, carrying old principles 
into enlarged applications. 

Fourth: The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion will guide our Baptist future in line 
with the trend of our Baptist past, out 
of legalistic bondage into soul liberty, 

Conclusion. All of this will be achieved 
by Christian individuals who combine 
the backward look with the forward 
vision. Without a vision of the new we 
can never remain as leaders. Without 
memories of the old we can never remain 
safe leaders. But.with old faith merged 
into visions of the new, we can lead this 
age, or any age, towards the kingdom of 
heaven. For that is the word of Jesus 
Christ in the text of this morning. 

I sailed from Naples in 1910, and for 
ten days our course was. steady, out 
across the Mediterranean, through the 


A Safe Investment 
at All Times— 


6% First Mortgage $500 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people naturally 
and wisely turn to first mortgage securities based on land as the 
basic and best of all investments. 


For land is the source of all values and cannot be taken away or destroyed. It 


is definite, tangible, permanent. Moreover, we will not accept a first mortgage 
unless the property is located in a city where real estate values are stable and 
rentals adequate. There is, therefore, no speculation in the First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Notes we are offering. They are backed by solid and depend- 
able security; they promise a substantial and steady income—and your prin- 
cipal and interest will be absolutely safe. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% Real Estate 
Serial Notes we now have to offer. Notes delivered at our risk to any post office 
or through any bank in the United States. 


Send for our booklet, “‘Investment Steps.’’ It gives in detail the care and investi- 
gation we follow in connection with the making of loans. 


st Company Capital and 


US:Government Surplus 
Supervision $10,000,000 


MISSOURI 


Real Estate Mercantile Tr 


Loan Member Federal 
Department eserve System 
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Mounds Park Sanitarium 


201 Earl Street, 


Midway Hospital 
389 N. Snelling Ave., 
Saint Paul 


Minnesota 
Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS 


Departments: 
Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 


Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, 
Chemistry. 


Blood 


Training School for Nurses 


6% lowa Farm Mortgages 


Available in any amount from $500 up. 


Our service includes collection of interest 
and principal without charge to investors. 


Forty years’ experience without loss. 
Write for List “‘B.’’ 
Washington Loan & Trust Company 


Washington, Iowa 
(Under State Supervision) 


“Give God 
a Chance” 


McConkey’s vital, searching, devotional book- 
let. A life-message for Christians. Entirely 
free. Drop postal to Silver Pub. Co., Dept. C, 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JUBILATE 


The Joyful Sunday 


Thousands of schools now 
using this book with great- 
est satisfaction. Different 
from all other books. 
8 Great Departments 
Prices to suit. 
$25 $32.50 
35 40 
According to binding 


HALL-MACK CO., 
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School Hymnal 


1018 Arch St., Phila. 
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CHANGEABLE 
BULLETINS 


Five styles. Five sizes of letters. 
Special prices. 


MULTIBE : 
1926 S. Wabash Ave. chicago / 


UNBREAKABLE 4m 


2382 DUNDAS S"W 
TORONTO 
CANADA 


POINTED TOP STYLE'G 


e eS 
Individual Cups 
Est Every church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494, Lima, Ohlo 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


Straits of Gilbraltar, over the heaving 
Atlantic. Each morning I went to the 
stern and looked backward toward the 
east upon the glorious dawn and rising 
sun. Each evening I went to the bow 
and rapturously gazed forward into the 
afterglow of the setting sun. We sailed 
ten days over the trackless ocean, always 
in line between sunrise and sunset. A 
thrilling joy came when at last we ar- 
rived in New York Harbor. Tiny tugs 
put their bows against the ship’s sides 
and pushed her around to her wharf, 
while bands on ship and on shore played 
“Home Sweet Home.” So must it be if 
our old world shall steadily sail on out 
of night, guided by gospel light of a new 
day, and into the dark, still following the 
gleam, for God is the director of all, 
changing and forever changing the old 
into the new and the new into old and 
harmonizing both into the kingdom of 
God on earth. Baptists will arrive. 


Should Baptists Co-operate 
(Continued from page 702) 


been heartily introduced into its program 
and policy. To make a statement like 
that is neither I-told-you-so bigotry nor 
sectarian boasting; it is simply the logic 
of the whole Baptist life practically ap- 
plied. 

That the Baptists have a great contribu- 
tion to make to the life of the world 
grows more and more obvious. But that 
we are getting ourselves in a position to 
make it is a question that gives rise to 
some doubts within us. The person we 
least like is the proselytizer, unless he 
be the man who fears the consequences 
of contact with our brethren of other de- 
nominations. For “perfect love casteth 
out fear.” And if we truly love we can- 
not withhold aught that is in our hands. 
—Rev. E. McNeill Poteat, Jr., of Kaifen, 
China, in “The New East.” 


Obituary 


REV. FRANKLIN J. LEAVITT 


Dr. Leavitt, the son of Wm. A. and Electa 
Johnson, was born Oct. 26, 1844, at Gover- 
nour, N. Y., and died May 11 at Kansas City, 
Mo. He served the Union in the ninth New 
York cavalry under Custer and Sheridan. 
Shortly after the Civil War he went to Mis- 
souri, and graduated from William Jewell 
College in 1873. He was ordained May 18, 
1873, at Hamilton, Mo. This was his first 
pastorate and in the same year he brought 
his young bride, Miss Fannie G. Hill, from 
St. Joseph to the new home. To this union 
five children were given, Elgin A.; Otis J.; 
Capt. Ralph H., of the U. S. army, instruc- 
tor at Emmetsburg, Md.; Mrs. Julia Rador 
(deceased), and Mrs. Flora Scofield. The 
beloved companion of many years passed on 
in September, 1918. Dr. Leavitt’s pastorates 
were at Hamilton, Breckenridge, Trenton, 
Lathrop and Plattsburgh in Missouri, Ur- 
bana and La Moille, Illinois; Robberson Ave- 
nue, Springfield, Mo.; Leavenworth, Kan. 
From 1898 to 1915 he served as chaplain of 
the federal prison at Leavenworth. The last 
pastorate was at London Heights, Kansas 
City, Kan. The funeral services were held 
in Kansas City, Mo. Prayers were offered 
by Rev. Mr. Davis and Dr. J. C, Armstrong. 
Loving tributes were paid by Dr. F. J. 
Wells, Dr. J. M. Powell, Pres. J. A. Leavitt, 
for many years at Ewing College, and by 
Dr.. Bowerman. The public services were 
held in the First Church edifice, Leaven- 
worth, by. special request of Dr. Leavitt. 
They were conducted by Rev. Louis S. Bow- 
erman of the First Church, Kansas City, 
Kan., who spoke from the text, ‘He was a 
good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of 


faith.’”’ Dr. Leavitt was a man of soldierly 
bearing. His pulpit ministrations were 
crowned with dignity and reverence. His 


diction was of simple and chaste English. 


THE Bae 


He preached a full and complete go; 
claring the whole counsel of | 
looked for the ‘‘blessed hope” — 
for “His coming.’’ He was a mar 
reading and interested in all that. 
not only to his own denomination, 
work in the Master’s name, Ther 
him the splendid combination of 
and pastor. Of him it could algo! 
said, ‘he esteemed others better ¢ 
self.” It was a beautifully full an¢ 
life. His task was done and well ¢ 
was ready for the crowning. 1 
loved ‘‘gone on before,’’ he waits t 
rection morn. Besides the ¢hilg 
mourn there are four sisters, M 
Gormly, Hamilton, Mo.; Mrs. Mina 


EQ 


* Governour, N. Y.; Mrs. Julia Ribe 


sas City, Mo.; Mrs. Rita Arnold, @ 
Wash., and one brother, W. W. 


Schell, Wyo. 
Louis A. Boy 


MARY A. WARNER 


Miss Mary A. Warner was born 
ville, O., Feb. 14, 1842, and died Ma 
early environment was that of a| 
home. She led a studious life and 
advantage of a retentive memory ¢| 
highly cultivated mind. For some 
taught in the public schools. He 
mind and heart were freely laid u 


day in the lives and service of 

teachers and other leaders in Chr 
fort. Many years of her life were: 
ly devoted to the training and ed 
a sister’s family in Sandusky, 0, } 
few years were spent at Spuyte 
N. Y., where her useful life sudde) 
She was the daughter of James §. 
Dare Warner. Her father was o 
organizers of the First Baptist (| 
Zanesville and was_ interested 

brother-in-law, Rev. George C. | 
and others in founding Denison } 
and in the organization of the ¢ 
Convention. The only surviving 11 
Miss Warner’s family is a brotl 
Warner, who is remembered in 0) 
of the founders of Tenth Avenu 
Columbus, and who was later ideni 
the Sandusky Church during the 
its re-awakening, which resulte| 
building of a new church edifice, } 
a resident of Denver. As in the c 


permeated the hearts and hom) 
many who came under her influé 
remains were taken to Sandusky | 
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You will get results through! 
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6 cents per word per insertion; | 
order. | 


CHURCH SOCIETIES everywhe 
ing our rubberized gingham apr 
ceedingly satisfactory and luerati 
to raise money for their needs. It 
easy seller because it’s sanitary, ! 
protective, easy-to-clean features } 
patterns delight housewives. 
buy this splendid waterproof '! 
saves clothes, laundry bills and }# 
for sample of material, descripti) 
and special terms. Agents want) 
& Co., So. Forty-ninth St., Phila(! 


TEACHERS WANTED—Trem 
mand for teachers—practically 4 
all sections of the country—colle 
and private schools. Ernest 
Building, Chicago. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE—Anyon 
good copy of the William Hill} 
printed to his order for chapel? 
bution by the American Baptist ! 
Society, please address at once, o) 
pea San Pedro (Los Angeles ¥ 

al. 
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The Printer’s Devil 


Every newspaper is supposed to have a devil subject 
+0 the beck and call of those who need him. THE Baptist 
‘s no exception. Our devil has to carry a burden of re- 
oroach for the failure of others. Some censure of course 
‘S warranted and much is ill deserved. We purpose to 
Zive some illustrations of the correspondence which makes 
vife a burden. 


Delayed Mail 


We are all aware that the mail service is not 100 per 
sent efficient. What business is in these days? ‘There 
ire many delays in the service which seem unwarranted. 
uet us, however, give credit where credit is due. Every 
week in divers places in the paper we print our address. 
l'He Barrisr is a name easily remembered. Our mail, how- 
ever, comes by circuitous routes addressed to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lishing Society,’ “The Northern Baptist Convention,” ‘The 
Baptist Offices,” as well as in the names of individuals. 
Scores of letters every week come without any street ad- 
iress, thus delaying the service. You can greatly facilitate 
Matters by carefully addressing your communications to 
THe Baptist, 417 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Changes of Address 


We are sure that you would pity our Baptist devil if 
vou could put yourself in his place for a week. What 
would you do with a subscription order like this: ‘“De- 
eeased. Present address unknown?” We actually received 
hese instructions from a postmaster. Here is another: 
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“T am going away for several months. Kindly send the 
paper to my nephew.” ‘There is about as much chance of 
the nephew receiving the paper on the strength of this 
order as there is that the “deceased” friend will receive 
his paper regularly. A lady recently asked us to change 
the address on her copy of the paper. Here is the order: 
“Our house burned so that we will have to move to another 
town. Please change our address.” Where would you 
send the paper? A common oversight in asking a change 
of address is the giving of the new address alone. Our 
friends are weli known in their own communities and 
they forget that we may have a long hunt for the former 
address or the expense and delay of writing for it. 


Please Do Not Ask Us to Change Your 
Address 


for the few weeks of vacation time. It will not be satis- 
factory to you. Ask your postmaster to forward the paper 
to you. It will only cost a cent a week and will assure 
you that the paper will be coming regularly when you are 
back at work again. 


Via Airplane 


A pastor a considerable distance from Chicago wrote on 
Saturday of a certain week, “I want 100 copies of THE 
Baptist for use Sunday. Send them at once.” His letter 
was received on Monday morning. The papers were sent 
at once. Of course he did not receive them for Sunday. 
The following week we received a letter from this pastor 
which made even our devil blush. Brethren, we do not 
possess an airplane. 


Fresh from the Field 


At the Interdenominational School for 
Home Missions at Northfield, July 16-23, 
of which mention was made last week, 
Baptist girls will find particular atten- 
tion paid to their needs in Camp Saca- 
gawea, which is the Baptist camp for 
girls. Applications should be sent at 
once to Mrs. Leslie Swain, 36 Ralph 
Street, Providence, R. I. The registra- 
tion fee is $3 and the charge is, for three 
in a tent, $14, or for four in a tent $13. 
In each ease board is had in a nearby 
hall. 


Rev. R. A. MacMullen, pastor at Roch- 
ester, Minn., for the last five years, has 
accepted the call of the Temple Church, 
Chicago, and began his service May 28. 
The church gave the pastor and his fam- 
ily a rousing reception. Addresses were 
made by Rev. F. E. R. Miller, Rev. A. H. 
Gage, Dr. Abbott and Pastor Johnson of 
the Albany Park Church. The outlook 
is encouraging. 

The First Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
the old Vassar Church, where Matthew 
Vassar and forty of his relatives have 
worshiped, has prospered greatly under 
the impulses of the New World Move- 
ment. Fifty have been received into 
membership during the past year, twenty- 
four of them by baptism. One young 
man has decided for the ministry. The 


missionary pledges have increased four- 
fold. The pastor, Rev. Franklin D. El- 
mer, is now serving in his tenth year 
with this church. 

Rev. J. McKee Adams, who for the 
past three years has had charge of the 
Baptist Tabernacle, New Albany, Ind., 
has resigned his pastorate sso that he 
may be able to devote his entire time to 
work in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, where he is now taking his 
D.D. degree and at the same time serv- 
ing as tutor. 

Rev. Louis S. Bowerman began on June 
6 his fourth year of service with the First 
Church, Kansas City, Kan. Great ad- 
vance has been made along all lines 
of work. <A canvass for finishing the 
church edifice has recently been made 
and about $40,000 is pledged, with the 
prospects good for reaching $50,000. The 
church sends the pastor to Buffalo. 

Dr. C. H. Barlow of the Christian Hos- 
pital, Shaoshing, China, expects to sail 
from Shanghai on June 13 and to arrive 
in San Francisco about July 4. Dr. Bar- 
low is the son of Rev. N, P. Barlow of 
Immanuel Church, Long Beach, Cal. 
After visiting his father, brother and 
three sisters at Long Beach, Downey and 
San Gabriel, he and his family will go 
East for a vacation. 


Rev. W. Graham Scroggie, pastor of 
the Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, will arrive in New York on the 
steamship Imperator, about June 12. He 
is coming to America for a series of 
Bible lectures. Dr. A. C. Dixon pro- 


A Safe Investment 
at All Times— 


6% First Mortgage $500 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people naturally 
and wisely turn to first mortgage securities based on land as the 
basic and best of all investments. 


For land is the source of all values and cannot be taken away or destroyed. It 


is definite, tangible, permanent. 


Moreover, we will not accept a first mortgage 


unless the property is located in a city where real estate values are stable and 


rentals adequate. 


There is, therefore, no speculation in the First Mortgage 


Real Estate Serial Notes we are offering. They are backed by solid and depend- 
able security; they promise a substantial and steady income—and your prin- 


cipal and interest will be absolutely safe. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% Real Estate 


Serial Notes we now have to offer. 


Notes delivered at our risk to any post office 


or through any bank in the United States. 


Send for our booklet, “Investment Steps.’ It gives in detail the care and investi- 
gation we follow in connection with the making of loans. 


Loan Member Federal 
Department eserve System 
Si LOUIS 


USGovernment Surplus 
Supervision $10,000,000 
MISSOURI 
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nounces him “the greatest Bible exp 
tor known to greater Britain.” 
already engaged to speak at the 
Conference on Christian Fundam 
Chicago, at Hrieside, Cleveland, 
Pa., and other important points. 
gagement of his spare time is with 
W. B. Riley, First Baptist Church, } 
neapolis, Minn. - 1 

Rev. Samuel J. Skevington preser 
his resignation to the Belden Aye 
Church, Chicago, on May 30, to t 
effect the first of August. He will, 
September 1, begin his pastorate of 
Baptist Church at Hollywood, Cal. 
which he was recently called. Dr. §$] 
ington to an unusual degree enjoys 
confidence of his brethren and will 
greatly missed in Chicago and all thro 
the sections which his influence 
touched. California gains a man wh) 
a fine preacher, a splendid pastor, a} 
of remarkably balanced judgment, 
who knows how to present to the }} 
and women of today the eternal gos! 


' 
Dr. O. P. Miles, recently of Art 
Ill., has entered with vigor upon 
work as pastor of the Benson Chure’ 
Omaha, Neb. 


~The Eastern Avenue Church of Jo} 
Ill., has voted to send the pastor, | 
J. W. Neyman, and his wife to the N¢ 
ern Baptist Convention at Buffalo, * 
all expenses paid. 


An Appreciation of Dr. We: 


A special meeting of the board of1 
agers for the New Jersey Baptist | 
vention met at the Central Church, 7 
ton, May 12, to take action on the 
ignation of Secy. Raymond M. West 
committee which had been  previc 
appointed, consisting of Messrs. W 
Thatcher, D. G. Garabrant and R. 
Swetland, reported the following, W 
was duly adopted and the comm 
was authorized to have the testim 
duly engrossed for presentation to * 
West. i 


reserve given 
subordinated his personal interests to tl 
terests of the kingdom. _§ 
“His ability as a speaker and his sk 
executive detail is exceptional. His | 
sacrificing and efficient service in ever| 
partment of our state work has set a 
standard in our denomination and br} 
glory to the Kingdom of God. . | 
“His personality—cordial, earnest, ti 
and suffused with the spirit of his Ma 
has drawn us all into a friendship an 
lowship with him which has been mos} 
lightful. As he enters upon the ne 
important task of leading and developir 
life service department of the General 
of Promotion of the Northern Baptist 
vention, we bid him God-speed and) 
that he may be used to accomplish gre 
sults to the glory of our Master _and¥+ 
and for the advancement of his King! 


the city of Buffalo, N. Y 
and succeeding days, to act upon any T 
that shall be then presented, to elec 
cers and members of the board of mal 
and to transact any other business tha 
properly come before the meeting. 
Mrs. T. BE. ApAmMs, Recording Secret! 
June 9, 1920. 4 
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Stereopticon Lectures 


WHE Gospel in Japan” is the title of a stereopticon lecture 

containing fifty-four colored slides and one hymn, which 
now be secured by churches for rental at the stereopticon 
‘sitories of the General Board of Promotion at each of the 


wing addresses: 276 Fifth Ave., New York City; 715 
| Building, Boston, Mass.; 1705 Seventeenth St., Parkers- 
, W. Va.; 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis.; 420 Valley 
onal Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa; 407 Evanston 
ding, Minneapolis, Minn.; 3524 Lafayette Ave., Omaha, 
; 918 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kan.; 405 Tilford Building, 
land, Ore.; 714 Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. 

The stereopticon lecture on “China Today,’ composed of 
-three slides, one hymn, will be ready June 15 for book- 
in the following depositories: 276 Fifth Ave., New York 
; 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Granville, O.; 417 
earborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 714 Exchange Building, Denver, 
.5 420 Valley National Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa; 
‘Tilford Building, Portland, Ore.; 3524 Lafayette Ave., 
ha, Neb.; 407 Evanston Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 918 
sas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


Those Called Heretics 


{EK following quotation from an old book of Dr. Landel’s 
‘entitled “The Young Man in the Battle of Life’ is for- 
ed to us by an eastern pastor with the request that it be 
ished. 


Wherever there is freedom of thought—and minds that 
worth anything will think freely—it is impossible to find 
bet agreement in all the minutie of any creed. And the 
ts who demand such agreement, and insist on the pro- 
siation of their shibboleth on pain of damnation, are doing 
1 to alienate from the churches with which they are 
tified the thinking and intelligence of the age; while the 
whom they denounce—the large-hearted, far-seeing men, 
‘holding the great truths of the gospel without descending 
‘mute doctrinal details, show the harmony of those truths 
the nature and wants of man—are, albeit their bigoted 
aren charge them with heresy, doing most to lead in- 
mg spirits to the acceptance and acknowledgment of 
st.” 


Social Service in Chinese Prisons 


{—f Hai Hong Hsien magistrate offered to pay a share 
of his salary if we would send a man to give part of 
time to working for the prisoners. A seminary student 
, during the vacation and had a fine reception. He fell 
od within a few days a pathetic letter came from the pris- 
S$ Saying “We are like the earth in time of drought, not 
ng opportunity to listen to the Good News these several 
.’ Another appointee is now availing himself of this 
ue opportunity, the first in our history, and which we 
will prove fruitful of good. 

 Weichow people are coming back. Nearly every place 
be supplied next year and with good reliable men. The 
_ interesting element there is our first opening for prison 
lainey. Think of a Chinese jail warden saying, “If you 
| the Holy Scriptures today I’ll not handcuff you—you 
tve to have your hands put together and locked (palm to 
J; if you read the Holy Books (Bible) they can be re- 
'd!” Or, after listening to the manly, if not melodious 
yvS at singing on the part of the prison pupils, to hear the 
+ Official say, “Here, give those men an extra bowl of rice 
y.” He is evidently up in modern psychological ideas as 
ie good effect of music on men, of which we have read 
1 during the war. He is very much in earnest to have 
arry on and not drop the undertaking, promises to con- 
ite and solicit contributions as long as he remains in 


office. He has been connected with the Y. M. C. A. both in 
Shanghai and Tokyo, and we hope he will come out fully as 
a follower of Christ and be united with His church. 

The plan is to organize regular classes among the pris- 
oners in addition to the preaching, singing and more desultory 
reading. One factor in the situation is that a considerable 
proportion of men in Chinese prisons are there by reason of 
misfortune—poverty that kept them from paying their debts, 
or property that aroused the avarice of others more powerful 
than themselves. To such this sort of teaching will be a 
boon, will keep them from becoming despondent or desperate. 
We bespeak the prayers of all in behalf of this service—one 
of the best and most needed forms of social service China 
presents to the Christian Church.—J. M. Foster. 


An Independent Baptist Worker 


RECENT number of Gleanings contains an interesting 

item, written by Dr. Jones of Mito, regarding the inde- 
pendent mission work now done by Mr. Tatsuto, one of our 
Japanese Baptist workers. Says Dr. Jones: 


“His health was so affected by asthma that he could not 
do the traveling necessary in the work of going around to 
many different places, stopping for a night or two at a time 
in various hotels where home comforts are notably lacking. 
So he had to give it up. ‘The Man From Pennsylvania,’ and 
our mission in Japan lost a valuable evangelistic worker when 
he resigned. Many a time, when working with him in tent 
meetings, or other large evangelistic efforts, have I thanked 
God for his plain and earnest presentation of the gospel. 

“For the past two years he has been holding meetings 
in cotton and silk factories where large numbers of girls are 
employed. Strange to say the proprietors are glad to have 
him gather the operatives together and address them on 
Christianity. Some say the proprietors think the girls will 
work more faithfully if they become Christian. But whatever 
the motive that opens the door to this work we praise God 
that Mr. Tatsuta has this opportunity, and the devotion to 
duty required to occupy it. 

“He says in answer to my inauiry that he is working in 
five factories, and that these factories have from one to eight 
thousand operatives. He has had as many as four thousand 
in some of his meetings. 

“He has no regular remuneration for his work. Some of 
the factory proprietors however give him something to pay 
expenses and provide an organ to help the singing. Some 
of the operatives have become Christian. They work in 
twelve hour shifts, so both their moral and physical condition 
is affected by their hand work. The temptations to sexual 
immorality is very great and the proprietors know this, and 
look to Christianity to help remedy the difficulty which they 
know means loss of efficiency.” 


The Mission Press at Rangoon 


HE Baptist Mission Press at Rangoon is the most up-to- 

date in point of equipment of any in India. Modern 
machinery makes it possible to melt lead, roller composition 
and glue by electricity. Gilding tools are heated in the same 
way. All the machinery is motor driven, and all the late 
purchases of machinery have individual motors. For all this 
equipment the Press has paid or will pay for out of its income 
from commercial work. 

The record of publications during the past year number 
eighty-six titles of educational or religious works issued or 
undertaken. Many of these, especially the school text-books, 
are reprinted editions. These works are partly the Baptist 
mission’s and partly the property of the Christian Literature 
Society and of the various English publishers for whom the 
Mission Press has long done vernacular publishing. Seventy- 
six thousand tracts have been printed during the year. 

In days when the power of the printed page is so great, 
this Baptist press is performing a service of incalculable 
value and one of which Baptists should be proud. 
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Conference on Spiritual Resources 


Th HE pre-convention conference on spiritual resources to be 

held at Buffalo on Sunday, June 20, and Monday, June 21, 
under the auspices of the department of evangelism of the 
Home Mission Society will hold all its meetings in the First 
Baptist Church. On Sunday morning, at eleven, Austin Ke 
DeBlois will speak on “The Emerging of a New World Order.” 
In the afternoon at 2:30, E. M. Poteat will give a “Meditation 
—a Test of Loyalty,” which will be followed by an inquiry, 
“What is that to thee?” In the evening, there will be ad- 
dresses by A. C. Archibald on “Bvangelism Fundamental in 
New World Building,” and by P. H. J. Lerrigo on “The Living 
Stones.” On Monday morning, beginning at 9:30, there will 
be addresses by H. Wyse Jones on “The Unaltered Pattern,” 
by S. J. Skevington on “The Undiminished Attraction,” and by 
Frank B. Matthews on “The Unrecalled Forces—the Churches.” 
In the afternoon, beginning at 2:30, Arthur T. Fowler will 
speak on the subject, ‘A Positive Proclamation,” and Charles 
L. Goodell will speak on the subject, “The Workers in their 
Places.” The interest and importance of this conference should 
bring together a large number of delegates. 


Meeting of Board of Promotion 


A SPECIAL meeting of the General Board of Promotion will 
be held at the Hotel Iroquois at Buffalo, New York, on 
Monday afternoon, June 21, at two o’clock, daylight saving 
time, and on Tuesday morning, June 22, at nine o’clock, day- 
light saving time. J. F. Fraser, Recording Secretary. 


Foreign Mission Society Sends Dr. Heinrichs to 


Alsace-Lorraine 


HEN I was in France last year” writes Foreign Secre- 

tary Franklin, “a request was made on behalf of 
the French Baptists that the Foreign Mission Society send one 
of its experienced German-speaking missionaries for a term of 
service in Alsace-Lorraine, where, as is well known, the pre- 
vailing tongue has been German. Upon the restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, our French brethren desired the 
presence there of some one with special qualifications to meet 
the trying conditions existing among the small Baptist churches 
in the recovered territory. 

“Rev. Jacob Heinrichs, for many years a successful mis- 
sionary of the society in its South India field, was thought of 
as soon as the request reached us, but the Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, with which Dr. Heinrichs has been 
connected recently, could not release him during the school 
year. However, the seminary cordially consented to his ab- 
sence from America during the summer and early autumn, and 
on June 5 Dr. Heinrichs sailed for Europe. 


“Dr. Heinrichs will serve first as temporary pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Strasbourg, and from that city as headquar- 
ters will also visit the Anabaptist groups in Alsace-Lorraine. 
Moreover, the society has designated him as its special mes- 
senger to the Baptists of Germany, whom he is authorized to 
visit as opportunity may offer. The Foreign Mission Society 
was closely related to the Baptist work in Germany from its 
very beginning, and the cordial relationships continued up to 
the outbreak of the war. The society is now glad to send 
Dr. Heinrichs to the Baptists of Germany, as well as to those 
in Alsace-Lorraine, with assurances of deep interest in all that 
pertains to their welfare and the extension of their work.” 


The Strike Epidemic Breaks Out in Assam 


HE mission middle English school has completed a rather 
successful year’s work,” writes one of the missionaries at 
Tura, Assam. “There has been but little trouble which called 
for disciplinary action. The fact that the rules in the boys’ 
dormitories have gradually been more _ strictly enforced 
naturally caused a little friction, for the majority of the boys 
have always lived without any control. over their actions 
other than the desire of the moment. It is hard to realize 
how lacking the Garo home is in this respect. When the 
wrath of the parent is great the children are beaten and 
thumped severely; at other times each child follows his own 
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wishes. Coming to the dormitories this year the boys ai 


that the pundits in charge had been given more autho) 
than in previous years. There was a strict enforcement o 
ten o’clock lights-out law, and the quiet during study pe 
The boys petitioned but the laws were not changed accordir 
their wishes, so they left the halls. The strike continued 
two days. When they returned they were quite disg 
to find that the same laws were still in effect, and (that 
addition to obeying them each boy was given extra work 
do. 


The deputy inspector of schools was quite outspoke 
his condemnation of those who ran away, would let none 
them sleep in his house and approved the withdrawal 
government scholarships from those who had taken part 
the “exodus.” It was a pleasure to see the way he led t 
community to support the mission at this time.” ‘ 


Two Hundred and Seventy-five Miles of Bibl 


WO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE miles of Bib 

would reach from New York to Boston, on to Lowell a 
just run over into New Hampshire. And that is the kind 
path the American Bible Society could lay with Scriptures p 
lished by it during the past year. The annual report of ° 
society, just made public, shows that over 3,400,000 volur 
were issued during 1919. Of these about 350,000 were Bib 
550,000 Testaments, and 2,500,000 portions of Scriptures. Nea 
140 million Scriptures have been issued by the society dur 
its history of 104 years. During the world war 6,678,301 Te 
ments were distributed among the belligerent forces of all 
tions. A novel feature of the year is the completion of 
great Mandarin Version of the Chinese Bible, which has ¢ 
several hundred thousand dollars and took twenty-five ye 
ot work on the part of the translators. This version ma 
the Bible accessible to over 400 million people, or one-fo 
the population of the world; more people than were 


reached by any one translation in history. 


* * * A 
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That God’s blessing rests often, if not always, U 
churches in which the members are practicing sacrificial | 
ing of their money is made sun-clear in the reports we 
publishing from week to week.. That the whole life of 
church has been stirred, that men and women have 
acknowledging God’s claim upon them in a new way a 
accessions to the churches are larger than-for years 18 
general testimony. There is in this something that dese 
the prayerful thought of all those who love God’s xi 


Special Convention Rates 


yA ie delegates and visitors to the Northern Baptist Con 
tion, in order to secure the low rates to the Buffalo 1 
ing, must have an identification certificate before they ce 
chase a ticket at the special reduced rate at their home 
office. 

These certificates may be secured upon application 
state secretary or to Mr. W. G. Brimson, manager of trai 
tation of the Northern Baptist Convention, at 125 1] 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. There is no time for delay. . 
certificates will make it possible to secure one and onet, 
fare for all where the round trip fare is in excess of one d¢ 
This rate is applicable to all those attending the convel! 
and dependent members of their families. This notice § 
sedes the previous notice of the certificate plan which has } 
withdrawn. Tickets will be sold from June 19 toma 
This arrangement does not apply to New England or t 
Pacific Coast. 

From New England territory, through tickets will bet 
based on double one way fare to the New England bouni 
and a fare and a third to Buffalo, same ticket limits 
quirements and identification certificates as trunk lines. 

Delegates from the Pacific Coast territory, that 


ti 


Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona and Nevada, ! 


the reduced fares authorized for this convention. 
Parties who are planning to attend the Baptist Youm 

ple’s Union of America Convention in Toronto, July 1-4,} 

secure their identification certificates as above. 


Future of the New World Movement 
1E first year of the New World Movement is 


at an end. It has been a year of rush and 
nand achievement and blessing. The churches, 
yastors, the state and national secretaries have 
orked under tremendous pressure. We have 
1 wished that we might have had another full 
of foundation work before entering upon the 
cial campaign. This was impossible. ‘The 
“war conditions and the desperate calls for 
“made imperative a more adequate financial 
ram for all denominations. We have taken 
mly rational course in the light of present 
q needs. We have not reached our financial 
- We will not rest, we dare not rest, until the 
dollar of the one hundred million is-not only 
zed but paid. This first year of the greatest 
ament in our denomination has been one of 
ise activity. It has been a year in which men 
| had visions, and thousands of our churches 
found new sources of wealth and leadership. 
tis doubtless true that during the past twelve 
chs the great financial goal has in the thought of 
y of our churches overshadowed the other and 
er goals of the New World Movement. In the 
work of organizing the churches for a simul- 
ous campaign of such magnitude the General 
‘d of Promotion and the state boards have been 
r the necessity of keeping the financial goal 
tantly before the churches. In no other way 
1 we have realized so large a measure of suc- 
We will not admit, however, that the finan- 
xoal is the supreme goal, or that in the minds of 
leaders it has ever been so conceived. Chron- 
ally it has been first, but in the recognized 
of values it has been and is subordinated. 
ur leaders have not been money mad. ‘They 
'not been blind to certain dangers which lurk 
ly great campaign of similar nature. There is 
mger that the churches may be exploited by 
tods used on the local fields to put over the cam- 
n. It is entirely possible to bring such pres- 
to bear upon individuals and churches that 
‘shall come to feel that the boards of promo- 
are little more than a new and better method 
<tracting money from the unwilling. Nothing 
1 be more harmful to our cause than for such 
atiment to be given credence. It is not true to 
Consider for a moment the prominence given 
rayer and stewardship, to enlistment and life 
<in the standard plan of campaign. Hvery pos- 
! effort has been made to develop and stimulate 
spiritual life of the local chureh. Of course, 
an undertaking demands time. It will take 
s—in fact there is no day in sight when it will 
afe to overlook this fundamental work. We 
‘yet to find a single chureh which has suffered 


| 
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froma reaction where the standard plan of cam- 
paign was adopted and faithfully followed. 

Let us not overlook the ministry of the men and 
women who are giving the best there is in them to 
help the pastors lead their churches in the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life and in biblical giving. 
Think of the department of life work and _ the 
inighty ministry it is undertaking to our young peo- 
ple in the high schools, colleges and seminaries. 
Consider the exhaustive surveys and educational 
courses, all of which are planned to aid the churches 
in intelligent cooperation. The whole plan of the 
New World Movement calls for the devotion of 
life, of talent and of money—not of money alone. 
There may be isolated cases where pressure may 
have been used with harmful effect. These cases, if 
there are such, are certainly the exceptions which 
prove the rule that the intense activity and con- 
centration upon an adequate financial undertaking 
has resulted in spiritual quickening. This result 
is not a mere by-product, but the clear fulfillment 
of God’s promise when all the tithes are brought in. 

There is another danger far more real than that 
just referred to. It is that which threatens the 
churches which in the face of unspeakable need and 
an unparalleled opportunity have done little or 
nothing. The bigness of the task, the impossible 
allotment (judged by past standards) has par- 
alyzed effort. Refusing to attempt great things for 
God, they are making it impossible to receive great 
things from Him. Such action or inaction is far 
more deadly than any result which can possibly 
come from trying to do too much. It means atrophy 
of all that makes a church world while. 

The New World Movement is but begun. When 
the full one hundred million and more is pledged 
and paid, its ministry will be’in its prime. Bap- 
tists have never had as flexible and workable an 
organization as that which has been built up during 
the past year. Our state boards of promotion are 
manned by some of the best men in the denomina- 
tion, our associational and local church boards of 
promotion have enlisted our strongest laymen and 
ministers. This splendid organization in the plan ; 
of the New World Movement should not be allowed 
to die from lack of a real task. Through these 
boards of promotion the fires of genuine evangel- 
ism may be kindled in thousands of churches and 
needy places where Christ is not preached. The 
recognition of stewardship of life and means and 
a deepening sense of comradeship in a world task 
are bound to grow out of the work of these servants 
cf the denomination and of the kingdom of God. 
We look back with gratitude for the blessings of 
the past vear. We look ahead with a new hope born 
cof the experiences of recent months. The New 
World Movement, continued through the coming 
vear, will help mightily to make a new world. 


Shall Not Baptists Co-operate? 


NE marked development among the churches in 
O these days following the war is a revival of 
This has been strongly 
marked in all the great church gatherings 
which have thus far taken place and _ will 
probably be just as much in evidence at Buf- 
alo. It has been one of the elements which 
the Interchurch Movement faced, but which 
it had not really taken into account. Different 
men have tried to analyze this feeling and to 
account for it. For instance, one prominent Pres- 
byterian asserts that it is the aftermath of dissat- 
isfaction with the kind of undenominational religion 
which was offered the soldiers in the early days of 
the war, that it is a reaction against super-leader- 
ship, that it is the revolt against the pressure of 
war work, that it is an expression of dread lest the 
agencies men make should become too large and 
powerful, that it is a natural reaction against waste- 
fulness, and so on. Possibly these reasons, which 
all look in one direction, are as good as any. The 
tact of the strong revival of denominational feeling 
is certainly here. We may as well admit it and ac- 
commodate ourselves to it, whatever our personal 
inclinations may have been. 

And yet shall not Baptists cooperate so far as 
they ean with the men and women of other de- 
nominations? Our announced policy is against any 
‘Centangling alliances.’’ We are not willing to sac- 
rifice our own autonomy. The Denver convention 
made these things perfectly clear. But is it not pos- 
sible to preserve our own liberty of action and our 
own principles and at the same time to work to- 
vether with people of other denominations? Back 
of the Interchurch Movement and back of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ is the idea 
that there is such a thing as comity. And this 
should not be lost sight of. There is a widespread 
desire for a clearing house for the Protestant de- 
nominations, that we may be kept from duplication 
of effort and may not be wasteful of the money 
which as the Lord’s stewards we hold. Baptists are 
epposed in principle to a super-church. Much of 
the criticism of the Interchurch came from the feel. 
ing that it was trying to be such. The charge that 
it plunged and that some of its leaders and agents 
assumed an authority which was not properly theirs 
and encouraged methods to which the Denver con- 
vention was explicitly opposed, is more or less 
justified. But all this does not affect the principle. 

There is nothing in the Baptist belief which pre- 
vents what has well been called autonomous coop- 
eration. Our very freedom should make such work- 
ing together the more feasible and practical. It 
should be perfectly clear to everybody that Baptists 
will not be coerced. And yet they do not wish to 
waste money or effort which might be used better 
in other ways for the advancement of the kingdom. 
They are accustomed to use their brains as well as 
to give expression to their feelings in the Lord’s 
service. 

The Federal Council has been attacked on the 
ground that it is hide-bound in its conservatism. 
But at least it has never tried to set up a dictator- 


denominational feeling. 
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ship. ‘The Interchurch has been attacked on { 
ground that it was radical and controlled by m 
of the plunging type. But circumstances are ¢o 
pelling reform. We may go with these organizatic 
or we may not. There is certainly a strong feeli 
among many of our churches in favor of an imn 
diate break with the Interchurch. And a dema 
for this is to be made at Buffalo. No matter wl 
our action may be, however, it yet remains true tl 
as one of the largest bodies of Christian people 
the United States, we have both a privilege anc 
duty of codperating with all other Christian peoy 
Just how we shall do this may not appear n 
Our people may not be in the mood to tie up w 
any organization for a time. But in some way, 
der some conditions, we shall certainly cooperate 
coming years. The desirability of this should 
main with us no matter what our present policy n 
prove to be. The mistakes of the past are thn 
to be avoided. But a progressive policy should : 
be superseded by one which is frankly reactiona 


Rochester Takes a Forward Step | 


T the annual meeting of the trustees of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, held May 

it was voted to open the seminary to women on 
same basis of requirements as hold for men. 1 
vote marks a radical departure on the part of on/ 
the great theological seminaries of our denon 
ation. It cannot be expected that an action of s 
nature will meet universal approval. That it 
meet a far more cordial reception than could h 
been deemed possible a few years ago, is the ju 
ment of those who have watched the rapidly cha 
ing sentiment of the American people in regar¢ 
the admission of women into many lines of acti’ 
formerly closed to them. | 
Conservatives will at once recall Paul’s imp 
tion, ‘‘I suffer not a woman to teach,’’ but will 
be careful to place that statement in its setting, 
to quote alongside it Paul’s declaration of pring 
that ‘‘In Christ there is neither male nor fem 
Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free.’’ Nor will the 
careful to quote the numerous instances in the 
tory of the early church which seem to show 
women as well as men were among the prop 
and office bearers. * 
The innovation at Rochester is in recognitio 
the increasing frequency with which women aré 
ing ordained for the gospel ministry. In pra 
there has been found a place in which women in 
pastorate may render valiant service for the cht 
particularly in rural and scattered communi) 
There are groups not able to support a settled | 
tor and his family, which could secure the serv: 
of a young, unmarried woman. Such a worker 
proved able to build up the membership of a om 
to the point where a settled pastor could be ca 
The same spirit of God under whose guid 
the trustees have taken this action has been 1 
ing, no doubt, in the hearts of young women Wi 
He has set apart for this service. They will: 
fully enter the door of opportunity now one 
them at Rochester, and bravely blaze the pio 
trail into a new field of service for Christ. 


— 
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The Test of Discipleship 


N studying the records of the earthly life of Jesus 
we cannot. fail to note the simplicity of the de- 
mds he made. His call was not, primarily, to 
e acceptance of a dogma but to devotion to 
self. ‘‘Come unto me.’’ ‘‘Learn of me.’’ ‘‘Fol- 
wme.’’ ‘These were the clear and simple demands 
vich he made upon those whom he asked to be- 
me citizens of the kingdom of God. He called 
an act of the wil! which committed men to him- 
lf. He was to be accepted as master, guide, 
esr, friend. ‘The fishermen on the sea of Gali- 
», the despised tax-gatherer, all those who were 
rdened, every one who would have eternal life— 
‘these heard the.call to personal relationship with 
mself. It was committal to a person rather than 
i statement that he demanded. It is said that 
eloquent preacher of a past generation wound up 
; sermon on the philosophy of the plan of salva- 
m by crying to his hearers, ‘‘F ly to this scheme!’’ 
sus furnished no scheme. As far as the east is 
om the west, so far is acceptance of a ‘‘scheme”’ 
bm that which Jesus asked of men. Standing 
ee to face with the bewildered, the hopeless, the 
ming, he bade them come to the Son of God. 
Does this seem too easy? If so it is only in 
ming. His demand is not difficult to understand, 
din that it is in sharp contrast with some of the 
‘ent symbols of the church. Creeds have been 
mulated which only a trained dialectician could 
derstand, and enforced by the solemn words, 
Nhosoever would be saved let him believe,’’ ete. 
mpared with these metaphysical puzzles the con- 
ion to salvation presented by Jesus is as simple 
a,b,c. And yet it is vastly less difficult to assent 
acreed than to meet the demand made by Jesus. 
» calls for all that is involved in committal to 
nself. He asks for life and that of a certain kind. 
‘answer his call means that henceforth the called 
eis to think Christ’s thoughts, share his purposes 
d reproduce his spirit. This means the denial 
‘self and the bearing of the cross. If aman would 
wel the easier path let him content himself with 
nn to formulas and the performance of 


‘emionial acts. All this can be done without any 
sturbance of the deeps of life. But when one un- 
ttakes to share in the spirit of Jesus, to live out 
will in daily life, he will come to such an hour as 
ul knew when he cried out, ‘‘When I would do 
od, evil is present with me.’’ Natural impulses 
id desires must be crucified and selfish inclina- 
ms throttled. Constantly the true disciple is 
hting the ‘‘old man.’’ It is no easy way that 
ds from the City of Destruction to the Celestial 
nf 
If we accept the interpretation of discipleship 
‘mished by Jesus the test of discipleship must be 
ind in the realm of the spirit. The follower of 
sus will do the work of Jesus because he shares 
‘spirit of Jesus. One may believe all the truth 
to the nature and work of Christ, be obedient to 
} forms which Jesus enjoined and yet fail of such 
cipleship as Jesus demanded. That is not say- 
‘that it makes no difference what one believes. 
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We must believe in Jesus before we can trust our- 
selves to him. Belief furnishes the standing ground 
for faith. Its importance is not minimized when 
we say that it is only with the heart that man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness or affirm with Jesus that 
it is the spirit that quickeneth. 

* * % 


Baptists generally will be interested in the fact 
that Senator Warren G. Harding, nominated on 
June 12 for President by the Republican party, is 
a member and trustee of the Trinity Baptist Church 
at Marion, Ohio. Baptists have given many able 
men to the public life of this country, but no one 
of them has ever yet served as President. After 
Mr. Hughes’ experience four years ago, we shall be 
slow to predict whether or not this lack is now to 
be made up. 

* * * 


Various people are prophesying a lively con- 
vention at Buffalo. By this is meant the bringing 
together of contrasting views and policies with the 
possibility of sharp debate. But none of these 
things should be allowed to keep in the background 
the great concern of the hour, which is the present 
achievements and the future tasks of the New World 
Movement. Baptists have taken the greatest for- 
ward step in their history. They must not now lin- 
ger by the side of the road. The call is to go for- 
ward, and yet again to go forward. 

* * & 


The Baptist Church has been notable in years 
gone because it could find room within itself for so 
many men of different types of thought, asking 
only that they be loyal to Jesus Christ and to his 
Word. Is it possible that there will no longer be 
room for differences of opinion that do not affect 
our fundamental unity? Hew men believe that. If 
any statement is made at Buffalo, it will be of things 
so fundamental that there will yet be left room for 
great diversity of opinion on controverted matters. 
Our unity must have in it room for variety. 

* * * 


Federal prohibition agents are calling for the 
cordial codperation of churches and of all bodies 
interested in good civie conditions. In a recent 
ietter to the Chicago Law and Order League, Mr. 
A. V. Dalrymple said: ‘‘I am more and more con- 
vinced as time goes on that if this law and all other 
laws are to be enforced, there will of necessity have 
to be an active interest demonstrated on the part 
of business men, civic organizations and organiza- 
tions such as yours to the end that true American- 
ism may prevail instead of radicalism in its most 
pernicious form. I do not believe that it will be pos- 
sible to secure this result until there is a closer 
cooperation between those charged with the duty of 
enforcing law and those organizations which are in- 
terested in good government.’’ An appeal such 
as this should not fall on deaf ears. The churches, 
which have done so much to bring about federal 
prohibition, should be foremost in cultivating the 
spirit which will make possible its enforcement. 
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The College Ferment 


By ALLYN K. FOSTER 


OLLEGES are always in ferment because new ingredi- 

ents are constantly being poured into active minds 

and new forms are constantly being produced. The 

human mind, in youth at least, is not a crystal which 
finally appears after the mixture of conventional elements. 
Contrary to accepted views, the drying out process and the 
consequent crystallization is the abnormal rather than the 
normal phenomenon. The young mind resembles, more than 
anything else, a great vat into which fresh grapes are put 
every moment and out of which, in due season, comes the 
wine of thought which cheers and warms the blood. Ina 
special sense, just now, many young people throughout the 
country are feeling the effects of the new ingredient of appeal 
made by competent speakers who are attempting to set before 
the present college generation the great issues of the day. 

In recent months I have visited many colleges and every- 
where the response is the same. Statistics are not especially 
plentiful. Some cards have been signed, but the great stimu- 
lation which has come to the student mind and heart by the 
‘appeal of men of national and international achievement is 
sure to result in the enlistment of thousands of our finest 
students in the greatest work in the world. The movement 
is primarily an attempt to make the choice of life work in- 
telligent. Heretofore we have trusted to a kind of luck or 
special providence to secure ministers, missionaries, teachers 
and other Christian workers. There is now a new predestina- 
tion which is not theological at all, but as its name implies, 
seeks to furnish the information beforehand which will make 
it possible to arrive at the right destination in life work. 
Students are being tied up to the sources of information as to 
the great callings which they contemplate entering. It is 
safe to say that in the several hundred colleges that have 
been invited, there will come a widening of views as to the 
tasks that are opening up for Christian workers and a more 
intelligent choice in attracting them. Perhaps a few incidents 
from my own experience will serve to illustrate the kind of 
thing that is going forward on a large scale. 

In the first week of February I spent five memorable days 
at our own university at Ottawa, Kansas. A score of times 
during those days I spoke to the students and their response 
each time was earnest and inspiring. In many conferences 
I untied theological, scientific and personal knots. The spirit 
in that school is simply magnificant, and Pres. Price and his 
faculty were the large factors in creating the atmosphere. 

All the other schools visited at that time were of other 
denominations, but the result was pretty much the same. I 
can never forget two days spent at the State College for 
Women at Chickasha, Okla. The interest increased from the 
first moment and at the last meeting when I asked if there 
was anybody in the audience who had not made a public con- 


spicuous of all was one of the English professors. So you 5 
the work is also evangelistic. Atmosphere is hard to descril 
but very easy to feel, and some will understand me when 
say that I sat for hours on the train that left Chickosha, n 
knowing whether I was in the body or out of the body. 

I have had many months of preaching service with tl 
United States army men, and the universal response to fl 
big things of the Christian gospel which the soldiers ga 
makes one of the outstanding experiences of my life. Whi 
I came back from France last summer I felt the clearest ¢ 
of my life to continue work with these young people throug 
out the country and now that I am in the midst of them, 
am not only sure that I have been sent to the colleges, b 
also that the student bodies of our country are ready to | 
spond at any moment to the great Christian challenge. | 

Let me tell you in a word what I seek to do. First, i 
and all the time I preach the old fundamental gospel of Jes 
Christ, which means that I try to exhibit the great truths 
Christianity as spiritual forces rather than as theologi 
dogmas. I try to untie knots in the students’ thinking. I se 
to relate the subjects of the class room to the great subje 
of religion, believing that the heart of all science, and 
philosophy, and all history is the human being and all | 
interests. I try to preach a full gospel which, in my ju 
ment, consists of two great hemispheres, namely, God in t 
human heart and God in the social order. I try to make p 
ple honest when they pray the Lord’s prayer—‘“Thy will 
done on earth.” 

Everywhere the complaint comes that our boys and gi 
go to college and when they come back they forsake the chur 
By a process of fatuous logic we conclude that the schools | 
hostile to faith. Half of the truth here is that college teach 
often do not push their studies beyond their specialties i 
the realm of spiritual knowledge which lies contiguous. 
them all, and the other half is that the preachers and teach 
of religion have failed to relate the truth derived from nati 
which is God’s, to the spiritual truth, which is God’s a 
Young people are still troubled about biology and Gena 
preachers are still belaboring Darwin and the evolution the 
To all thoughtful men there is no conflict here and a li 
wise handling, a little sympathy and a little hard work 
the preacher’s part would save many a church and man 
student from spiritual disaster. I have known it formye) 
but I am glad to report from definite recent evidence that 
great army of our thoughtful young people in colleges are 
immoral, and of all things not irreligious. They need ¢ 
to be shown the relation of the natural to the spiritual we 
We can safely count on the coming generation to respon 
every forward movement of the church if we give them 
objective big enough, state our truths clearly enough 


“This is my valley that lies between us”; 


Then God said to the hill at his back, 


fession of faith, several splendid girls arose, and most con- furnish to them the opportunities for life service. & 
. e e ¢ | 

The Admonition of the Hills ; 

HILL said to another hill, And the hill looked and the valley was not. q 


But the other hill was vexed. 
“No,” it said, 
And 


“it is my valley”: 

the hills disputed and became more angry: 
And dark storm-clouds gathered above them: 
And the storm broke, 

And shrieked about the crags, 

And descended into the valley 

And laid it waste. 


Then the God of the hiJls— 

Who is your God and my God— 

Reached out and took one of the hills in the hollow 
of his hand, 

And he put it behind his back. 

Then he whispered to the hill that was left, 

“Behold thee now thy valley”: 


“Look thou now down upon thy valley”: 


And the hill looked and the valley was not. f 
And God returned the hill to its ancient place, : 
And, behold, the valley was there again. ' 
And God was silent; : 


For he knew that the hills knew 7 

What he would have said: ] 

But the hills did not know whether God himself | 

Could remove the scar of the storm which the quarrel | 
had brought 

To shriek about the crags, 


| 


q 
- 


And to descend into the valley q | 
And to lay it waste. 
- | 


—Anon. 
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A Voice on the lsonzo 


By COE HAYNE 


*N front of a house in the Italian quarter of a certain 
' Connecticut town three Italians were quarreling. Their 
| violent gestures and loud angry voices indicated that they 
"were approaching hostilities of a more serious character. 
young man, sturdy, ruddy-faced, and with a friendly smile 
on his lips, approached the men and exhorted them not to 
ht. 

“Why do you interfere with our business?” asked one of 
, Italians gruffly. 

The young man told them that he was a humble soldier 
the cross, and in a gentle, winsome way began to tell them 
“the love of his Master, of His sufferings, of His sorrows 
» mankind. The men stopped their quarreling and became 
‘entive to the message of salvation. While the young man 
atinued his impromptu discourse, an old man, who had 
en chopping wood in his yard and who had been listening 
‘the speaker, paused in his work and approached the group. 
e Italians who had ceased their quarreling at the request 
the young peacemaker thanked him heartily for his friendly 
verference and passed on. But the old Calabrese was bel- 
‘erent. He would not shake hands with the young man, 
d when the latter approached him he spoke to him out of 
a depths of his wrath: 


“JT know who you are,’ he said. “You are a Protestant 
nister and as such you are a devil to me. Do not approach 
is house again or I will chop your head off with this ax.’ 
ying this, he cursed the young man and left him. 

Two weeks later the young Italian minister called at the 
me of the old man from southern Italy. He found him 
opping wood in his yard. Courteously he inquired concern- 
3 the whereabouts of the three men who had quarreled on 
at previous day. The man of God, to show his respect for 
e rough, illiterate old man, took off his hat and waited for 
reply. The aged Calabrese looked at the missionary in- 
atly for a moment without speaking. That a struggle was 
ing on in his soul was revealed by the fierce glitter in 
8 eyes and the twitching of his lips. Roland Giuffrieda 
ought that the old man was on the point of carrying out 
s threat. But the Calabrese did no violence. As he gazed 
to the young man’s eyes, he allowed the ax to fall from his 
nds. 

' “T do not think you are a devil,’ he muttered. 

_ “Who told you that I was a devil?” asked the missionary. 
“The priest.” 

. Then, as it was his custom to preach whenever an oppor- 
nity presented itself, he began to evangelize the old wood- 
Rio, He told, that day, the story of the true gospel of 
Ivation. While he spoke, his audience increased in size. 
le wife and children of the old Italian and many of his 
lighbors came out of doors and surrounded the speaker. 
hen Giuffrieda ceased speaking, he saw the old man shed- 
ng tears. The latter stooped, picked up his ax and flung 
‘far from him, and then drew near to the young man. In 
cordance with the old Italian custom when a person wants 
| show unmistakable respect for another, he kissed Giuffrieda’s 
ind in spite of the latter’s vehement protest not to do this 
t The old man had grasped the hand of the other by 
ree. 

| Should you now visit the Italian Baptist Church in this 
rtain town in Connecticut, you would find the old Calabrese 
te of its true and strong columns of support. Every member 
his family has been brought to Christ, and more than 
yenty persons who are relatives of this same old Italian are 
embers of the church in which he is one of the deacons. 
| Roland Giuffrieda, one of the missionaries employed by 
e American Baptist Home Mission Society to work among 
‘8 Italian countrymen in America, believes in carrying the 
‘spel to the people where they are. He is continually doing 
@ task “just around the corner.” Perhaps the manner in 
hich he was brought into the service of his Saviour accounts 
e. his practical, winsome, everyday ministry. 

_ Let us go back into the years a little distance, where we 
ad this young man employed as an interpreter in the public 
brary at Washington, D. C. Intelligent, brilliant, conversant 


Roland Giuffrieda 
was converted while 
employed as an inter- 
preter in the public 
library at Washingo- 
ton, D. C. When war 
was declared by Italy 
against Austria, he 


was serving the 
Ttalian Church of 
Meriden, Conn. as 
pastor. He answered 


the call of his native 
country in 1917, going 
to the front as a lieu- 
tenant in @ company 
of engineers. After 
returning to America, 
he was commissioned 
by the Home Mission 
Society as evangelist 
to the Italians in this 
country, 


with the duties of his of- 
fice, always ready to ac- 
commodate, he made not 
a few friends. A gentle- 
man he often met in the 
library was Rev. H. T. 
Stevenson, pastor of the 
Bethany Baptist Church of 
Washington, D. C. One 
day this minister engaged 
the young man in conver- 
sation. He asked him 
his nationality, and when 
he discovered that he was 
an Italian, he spoke appreciatively of the literature and the 
beauties of Italy. This conversation led to others, and one 
day the pastor invited the young interpreter to his services. 
The following Sunday found him a member of the congrega- 
tion of Bethany Church, and as long as he remained in the 
Capital he missed but few of the services of this church. 
He had been a freethinker and was a graduate of the National 
College in Foggia, Italy. Under Mr. Stevenson’s ministry he 
was converted and baptized. He was encouraged by his pas- 
tor to enter the Italian branch of Colgate Seminary, where 
he received his training for the gospel ministry. 

It was while he was pastor of the Italian Baptist Church 
of Meriden, Conn., that war was declared by Italy against 
Austria. Answering the call of his country in the hour of 
her need, it was early in 1917 that he went to the front, with 
a lieutenant’s commission in a company of engineers. During 
the long bitter struggle, he served most efficiently, and he 
is now once more in America, commissioned as a field evan- 
gelist by the Home Mission Society. 

It was the twentieth of August, 1917. Above the long, ir- 
regular lines of trenches of the Italian sharpshooters and 
alpines, rose the high mountains of the Alps capped with 
the whiteness of eternal snows. For two days and two 
nights no man had closed an eye, so dreadful had been the 
fighting. Above the Italians was the enemy, well-entrenched 
and with superior numbers. After the barrage fire of many 
hours of the Italian heavy artillery, members of the 4th and 
29th divisions and the 122d Infantry left the half-destroyed 
trenches and went bravely to the assault up the mountainside. 
After three hours of continuous fighting, the Austrian position 
was captured. But at what a dreadful price! When the 
Italians left the trenches there were 50,000 of them; when 
they reached the enemy’s position there were only 15,000 of 
them. Fully 35,000 of that splendid fighting force lay on the 
snow, dead and dying. 

When the battle was over Lieut. Roland Giuffrieda went 
from one place to another to render help and spiritual con- 
solation to the wounded. Among the dying he found a dear 
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friend of his, a sergeant, who for six months had been a 
comrade in the same tent on the battlefields of Italy. A dear 
chap he was, about twenty-three years of age. Like Lieut. 
Giuffrieda, when Italy was drawn into the world conflict he 
was quick to leave America to fight for liberty, democracy 
and civilization. His home was in New Britain, Conn. 

As Lieut. Giuffrieda looked down upon the helpless form 
of the young soldier, there flashed upon his memory a picture 
of him as he appeared a few weeks before. How enthusiastic, 
how very much alive he was at the close of an address which 
the lieutenant had delivered while the enemy’s fire was silent 
and the troops were enjoying a brief rest! Lieut Giuffrieda 
had told his comrades of the heroism of the American soldiers 
who had been early to enlist in the armies of the nations 
fighting a common enemy. The lieutenant remembered that 
this youth, Ernest Defalco, had cheered with all his might, 
together with the other Italian soldiers, while the officers with 
unsheathed swords saluted with great honor and respect the 
little American flag which he always carried with him and 
which he exhibited whenever he had occasion to speak of his 
adopted land. 

The lieutenant knelt beside the dying sergeant, touched 
his hand which laid in a pool of blood, and spoke to him. 
The youth opened his blue eyes and recognized the officer. 

“Lieutenant,” he said, with a feeble voice, “please open 
my vest. There you will find some pictures of my dear ones 
who are living in America. I wish you would take them to 
New Britain, Conn., when you go back. They got me at last.” 

With trembling hands the lieutenant opened the vest of 
the Italian from far-away -Connecticut. What he saw through 
his tear-dimmed eyes brought an exclamation to his lips. He 
beheld two flags imprinted upon the bosom of the youth’s shirt, 
which was soaked with blood flowing from four bullet wounds 
in the chest. The flags he saw entwined were the flags of 
America and of Italy. Noticing that the officer was shedding 
tears, the young man said: 


“Officer, don’t weep for me. I am glad that I am giving 
my life for this great cause.” Then he added: ‘Minister, 
pray for me and pray especially for my loved ones.” 

Lieut. Giuffrieda did pray, and when he arose he saw a 
little smile upon the very white lips of the youth. 

“Thank you,” said the dying soldier. ‘‘When you get back 
to America, salute that noble land for me. Good-bye.” 

It goes without saying that all of the last wishes of this 
young soldier, who was devoted to two countries, have been 
faithfully fulfilled. His dear ones in Connecticut are in pos- 
session of the photographs as well as the belt which the ser- 
geant wore on the battlefields. 

At the close of an autumn day the 65th Company of the 
Ist Italian Engineers returned to their dugouts after many 
hours of hard work constructing first-line trenches. Between 
the Italian position and that of the enemy, which was for- 
midably entrenched high up in the mountains, ran the im- 
petuous Isonzo River. To the north were the forest-clad 
mountains of the Bainsizza range. Beyond the Isonzo to the 


A Life Work 


By LIDA SCOTT ASHMORE 


Y husband just came to my den with a large envelope 

about nine by twelve inches in size in his hand. I 

looked up to see what he wanted. There he stood 

with that old face of his just transformed; all the 
tired weariness it has often had these days was gone and hope 
and joy was shining all over it. I got up to see what he had, and 
this is what I saw: Commercial Press, Shanghai. Printers’ 
copy of Swatow Colloquial Bible. The following Books: Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy—five in all. Sent 
by Wm. Ashmore of Swatow, per Rev. A. L. Groesbeck. 

O, if you could only know what that means to us. In 
my husband’s study is a camphor-wood chest. When we go 
away this chest is carefully guarded from white ants and book 
worms, and the caretaker of the house is instructed to guard 
it whatever may happen to anything else. Inside the chest 
there are manuscript packages, each one within its own folder. 
Here is where he keeps his translation of the Bible into the 
spoken language of the people. It represents a life work. 
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west lay the city of Canale, utterly destroyed by artillery fir 
To the east were the high peaks of the Monte Santo rang, 
broken by the insistent firing of the enemy. Italy had lo; 
100,000 of her best children in heroic endeavors to captu 
the position. Toward the south were the sullied, reddis 
stretches of the dreadful:'Carso plains, where there was hard] 
a spot which had not been upturned by shell fire and soake 
by Italian blood. | 

After supper, while the other officers of the company wel 
still at the table passing the time in the best way they coul 
Lieut. Roland Giuffrieda preferred to be alone. It was h 
custom to bid his fellow officers “Good evening” immediate| 
at the close of the meal, and to stroll out to some seclude 
spot beneath a sheltering rock or tree to read the Bible, whi 
he always carried with him, and kneel for prayer. One ey 
ning, while he was praying, the captain of his company su 
denly came upon him and, seeing that he was praying, smile 
ironically and said: 


“Officer Giuffrieda, what comfort do you find in rea 
that book and praying?” ’ 

“Why, captain,” answered the lieutenant, “I cannot li 
without it. It gives me courage and se especially whe 
the battle goes on.’ 

“I cannot say that I have ever read it,” confessed tl 
senior officer. ‘Will you please tell me something about th 
book from which you get courage and strength in a time 
mortal risk?” 

At once the lieutenant began to read and explain t 
Scriptures, while the captain, listening, stood somewhat Aa 
But presently, as the lieutenant became eloquent in his ¢€ 
position of the living Word, he so enlisted the interest | 
his captain that the latter stepped to his side and sat doy 
with him on the rock. For two hours that evening the ca 
tain listened reverently and attentively to the glowing messa 
of salvation. The following evening, after supper was Ov 
and Lieut. Giuffrieda, as usual, was bidding his fellow office 
“Good evening,’ the captain bade him remain. 

“Officer Giuffrieda, please do not go,” he begged. “I wa 
to know more about the Word of God. As it has brought | 
me here great joy and relief, I wish the officers who are he 
present may have the same divine blessing.” | 

The lieutenant obeyed and preached his first trench ‘si 
mon to the officers; and when the sermon was over, he pray 
for the salvation of his captain and of the other office 
Every member of the mess thanked him and expressed t 
wish that he would again favor the company with his gos] 
message. For two months the 65th Company remained | 
that position, and whenever the officers were together at 
evening mess they passed the time until taps reading the Bi 
and praying. The captain and two of the lieutenants st 
write to Roland Giuffrieda, and in their letters often re 
to those wonderful sessions and to the help which t 
derived from them. What the young Italian officer ‘fr 
America did for his fellow officers in Italy through t 
Word of God cannot be known this side of heav 
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More than forty years ago, Dr. Ashmore Sr. suscestian 
his son that he give special preparation to the study of Hebr 
with the idea of doing this work. So when the son was. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Dr. Osgood, knowing is | 
desire, gave him the help he needed. When he went home + 
his first furlough he took Hebrew in Dr. Harper’s corresp0) 
ence course, and afterwards entered the Chicago seminary 

Still later, when home the second time, 
All this was ze 


a regular student. 
studied in Colgate Seminary in Hamilton. 
the idea of doing this work. re 

Upon arrival on the field, he began the study of the spo 
language. He had spoken it as a child, and while he had f 
gotten much, he never had any trouble in getting the lit 
quirks and turns and rhythm of a sentence. Hence it was 
many years before even his father was no better speake | 
the language than he. And this was the preparation he 
to make at this end for his life work. 

His commission as a missionary from Dr. Murdock re 
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ollows: “to help Dr Ashmore and do literary work.” 
first Bible translation was done in the New Testament. 
of the New Testament had been translated by others. 
aining books he translated and went over the work of 


thers, unified the whole and got it printed before going 


Mission work has become so complicated these later years 
it seemed as if he would never get this New Testament 
Had his commission read “help the mission,” it would 
been literally fulfilled, for he has had to do every kind 
ssion work, with the possible exception of teaching Eng- 
even to the drudgery of being the mission treasurer. And 
ission chores are just endless—putting up buildings, look- 
r stone cutters, building roads that involved blasting 
through rocks and making retaining walls twenty or more 
high, looking after inland stations, helping teach the theo- 
al class, having charge of all the boys’-school work both 


‘in the compound and at the chapels all over the field. Just 
aing to the tales of persecution and woe that came to be 


ed into his sympathetic ear took no end of time. And 
ie managed to do some work on the Bible translation. In 
: to get the New Testament out before his second furlough 
‘due, the mission, then better manned than it had been, 
ie him of other work, and the New Testament was 
‘ed. 

Then work on the Old Testament was taken up. There 
n an early translation of Genesis. He worked this over 
translated the rest of the Pentateuch and the Psalms, and 
» were printed. 

These later years his country work has been taken over 
thers, but even then, with his seminary work, he had only 
hours a day with his writer in what I have called his life 
His summer vacations up in the hills have been like 
3, for there he gave the whole day to it without the distrac- 
of other things coming in to disturb him. 

de is now relieved of all work except faculty meetings, 
al service in the seminary and work on committees. It 


| 
) 
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on one of his furloughs—a rest he needed and deserved. - 
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has seemed, as the years rolled on, as if the Bible would never 
be done in his life time. When the question was raised in 
January by the doctor of sending me home where I could have 
a warm, dry climate in place of this damp, chilly one, we were 
face to face with the question of finishing the translation of 
the Bible. Well, the doctors did not insist and I am staying 
on to let him do it, and am living in a dry, warm climate by 
staying indoors and burning coal at $25 a ton. Now can you 
understand why his face was transformed when he brought that 
envelope in to show me that the Pentateuch was ready to go 
to the printer? The old translation had been gone over, cor- 
rections and changes made, the characters for the names as 
used by the committee which has for years been working on 
the Old Testament in Wen li have been put in and then care- 
fully looked over for the last time. 

The first draft of the whole Old Testament was finished 
last year. He is now working it over for the last time. In 
this he hopes to keep ahead of the printer as he has a number 
of books ready to go in the next installment. If he does not 
have to stop for other things and does not meet some difficult 
old snag, he can cover ten pages of his English Bible a day. 
But even at that rate it will take months to do it. The printer 
says it usually takes a year to print the whole Bible. They 
are to correct the proof three times. Two of our young men 
at school in the Shanghai Baptist College are to do it the 
fourth time. And for the fifth and last correction the proof 
will be sent down here for my husband and his writer to go 
over. This eighteenth day of March, 1920, is a red-letter day 
in our lives. 

I have some fear lest my husband will object to my send- 
ing this, if he finds out I have written it. But should not the 
home supporters of our work know something of what it costs 
in time and effort to do a life work? No one will tell it unless 
I do. As I am only a branch grafted on to the Ashmore tree, 
perhaps I dare to say some things I would not if I had been 
born an Ashmore. 

Swatow, China. 


ae Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. 


By MRs. H. A. WILBUR 


\ HE Baptists of China are becoming notable for their 
participation in interdenominational efforts. It was 
therefore to be expected that the recent triennial con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
a should have in it many representatives of our Baptist 
thes. The convention was held in Tientsin, April 1-5, and 
‘the largest delegated religious convention ever held in 
a The 1271 delegates represented eighteen provinces. 
W of thése traveled continuously for three weeks to reach 
‘sin. The splendid personnel of the delegates was an in- 
ng sight, and gave .evidence that the church in China 
) longer composed of the lowly and uninfluential, but 
‘Chinese men of large affairs are assuming the responsi- 
es. This evidence is peculiarly welcome at a time when 
eal affairs in the nation give deep concern to all its 
ds. 
(he large modern church in Tientsin, where the meetings 
held, was the beehive of activity usually associated with 
| conventions. At the opening meeting, Ex-President Li 
| in person to greet the delegates. Chang Po-ling, noted 
2se educator, chairman of the convention, in introducing 
Said, “Without this fourfold development in spiritual, in- 
‘tual, physical and social life, the weak are incapable of 
5 things, and the strong are too selfish to do them. There- 
the weak need to be strengthened, and the strong need 
inspired before society can be uplifted: this is the work 
organization stands for.” A reception to all the dele- 
in Ex-President Li’s spacious grounds was the feature of 
‘fternoon. The president of China and the premier sent 
‘nal representatives to greet the convention. The presi- 
3 greeting was accompanied by an invitation to the 
lential palace in Peking, at the conclusion of the con- 
on, which was accepted with enthusiasm at a reception 
Pril 7. The British and American ambassadors sent 
ings, and representatives of the Y. M. C. A. of the United 
Ss Canada and Japan, brought fraternal greetings. It 


was a tense and dramatic moment when Mr. Saito, the Japa- 
nese representative, was introduced; but the generous Chris- 
tian spirit conquered the national antipathy, and the delegates 
gave hearty greeting, recognizing the Christian brotherhood. 

The “China of Tomorrow” was the theme of the conven- 
tion, which was treated in inspirational addresses by some of 
the strong pastors of the Chinese church. All addresses were 
in Mandarin, except Mr. F. S. Brockman’s, and the interna- 
tional greetings. The business sessions, which considered the 
reports of three commissions, were strong. After spirited de- 
bate a strong advance program was adopted, to carry work 
under native leadership into cities and colleges which have no 
association work. The national committee was enlarged from 
fifty to seventy-five, entirely Chinese. The report of the na- 
tional committee showed that there are thirty city associa- 
tions with aggregate membership of 35,000, and 169 student 
Associations totaling 15,000, all self-supporting, maintained 
at an expense of $575,000. Some 8000 men and boys are in 
educational classes and 12,000 in Bible classes. Some of the 
ablest returned Chinese students from America are in the 
secretarial positions. There are 279 Chinese secretaries, ninety 
American and fourteen Canadian secretaries giving heart- 
whole service. Although it was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the convention, all thought was turned toward the future. 
The closing night was deeply inspirational. Mr. F. S. Brock- 
man and Mr. David Yui, the national secretary, made powerful 
addresses, calling upon the delegates to save China. Mr. Yui 
urged them not to look to America for help nor to the league 
of nations, but to God; and by self-sacrifice, patriotism and 
unity to carry through a constructive program, to bring about 
a Christian nation, the only way to save China. He carried 
the throng with him in a manner beyond human explanation, 
and led a dedication service which those present will not 
forget. 

May the prayers of the Baptists of America be with the 
Christians of China that their nation may be saved! 


Foreign Lands in the Home Field: Nicaragua _ 


BY C. S. DETWEILER 


EGINNING with this republic we have had the company 

of E. W. Allstrom, a photographer of the Interchurch 

World Movement, who is collecting pictures illustrative 

of missionary needs and achievements. It has been no 
small privilege to travel with one who has an eye for every- 
thing that will make a good picture and also a bit of humor 
thrown in, but when it comes to getting through five different 
custom houses at short intervals with five cameras and a large 
stock of supplies, the photographer needs a missionary to tell 
him to “look pleasant.” 

Our destination in this country was Managua, the capital, 
ninety miles, distant from the principal port, reached after 
seven hours’ travel by rail. At first we wondered why the first- 
class coach was placed immediately behind the engine and its 
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oil-tender, and why the baggage car was behind us and then the 
three second-class coaches, but after a few miles the explanation 
was self-evident. Nicaragua is the dustiest country in which 
we have ever traveled, and the train generates so much dust, 
that if we had the management of it, we would put the first-class 
coach in front of the engine. The main part of Nicaragua is a 
depression in the mountaain range extending across the coun- 
try from ocean to ocean, and forming the basin of two great 
lakes and of the San Juan River. The bulk of the population 
lives in the plains about these lakes. Along the railroad line 
there is a row of low, conical-shaped volcanoes, from one of 
which a steady column of steam ascends. For an hour before 
reaching Managua the line skirts the shores of the lake of the 
same name, and also passes by a beautiful crater lake. 

Managua is the most unadorned, unimproved, and unattrac- 
tive capital in Latin America of which we have knowledge. The 
streets are deep in dust and unswept except as the violent gusts 
of wind sweep the dust into every open doorway and window. 
In addition to the buzzards that ever and anon alight in the 
streets and back yards, and are the public scavengers, there 
are also pigs which roam the streets near their owner’s houses 
and act as private scavengers. Our visit occurred in the midst 
of the dry season; it had not rained since November and not 
a drop was expected before May. 

It means real heroism for missionaries to make their homes 
in the midst of this heat and dust with hardly a green thing 
for the eye to rest upon during half the year; and if in addi- 
tion to the discomforts of their physical surroundings, there is 
added the spiritual environment of a hostile church and a 
government in alliance with that church, one appreciates all 
the more the grace of God in their lives. After thirty-five years 
of service in Mexico and Cuba, Rey. and Mrs. D. A. Wilson have 
come to this difficult field to give the Baptist Mission the bene- 
fit of their ripe experience. And here also is Miss E. M. Black- 
more, who for eighteen years has held on to this outpost of mis- 
sions, much of the time without missionary associates, and who 
is now helping two other missionaries of our Woman’s Society 
to establish a school. In Managua there are also Mr. and Mrs. 
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Hummel of the Central American Mission, just beginning t. 


married life in surroundings that contrast strongly with 
beautiful homes in Los Angeles. from which they came. 
The Central American Mission is an interdenominati 
organization founded by C. I. Schofield about thirty years 
and whose headquarters is now in Paris, Texas. It has 
ported missionaries in each of the five republics, but its lar 
work is in Guatemala. In the beginning of the Baptist y 
there were some misunderstandings, but now in Nicaragua tl 
is close fellowship and codperation between the two missi 
which we hope will prevail in all our fields. There is need 
the two missions stand together for the doing of everytl 
decently and in order in the evangelical churches. In noo 
field as in Central America are there so many discordant yo! 
confusing and leading astray those who have followed Ct 
out of Rome. Missionaries have entered upon this field, pro! 
ing higher spiritual attainments, manifested in the so-ca 
“sift of tongues,” and their meetings have been character 
by disorders and confusion that have brought the whole e 
gelical cause into disrepute. Then as a result of many year 
evangelization with little or no organization and pastoral ( 
many of the believers have become accustomed to a freedon 
consistent with order in their church life. Churches have | 
split, until in one town there may be three different gro 
each quick to find fault with the other, one connected with 
mission, one rebelling against all American or missionary 
ervision, and one standing or jumping or rolling for the gi 
tongues. Some groups do not believe in taking up collect 
and some make a point against baptism in the name of 
Trinity, insisting that it should be only in-the name of 
Lord Jesus. There is need of constructive teaching along 
mental lines and of an insistence upon church order y 
cipline. 
Outside of the five or six principal cities there are 
organized churches, but there are believers scattered all 
the country as the result of much seed-sowing. One day on 
trip to Matagalpa, as our Ford stopped to change a tire, we 
overtaken by a string of pack-mules driven by two mer 
horseback, one of whom stopped to speak to us. “Are yol 
quainted with ——?” he asked us, naming a certain pers 
Leon. Miss Blackmore answered in the affirmative. “Then, 
replied, “I think we must be related.” I smiled at the 
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gestion until I realized that he was speaking of spiritual 
tionship. He soon established with Miss Blackmore his ide 
as an evangelical believer from a remote corner in the hil) 

Nicaragua is a priest-ridden country. Due to a combin' 
of circumstances into which it is impossible to enter in: 
article, the United States has intervened in the political a 
of this country since 1909. A small force of marines i 
camped in the capital, not to police the country but as < 
courager of revolutions and as a reminder that the U 
States is behind the constituted authorities. Unfortunatel’ 
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stituted authorities who rule by the grace of Uncle Sam 
resent a very small minority and are hand in glove with 
'Roman Catholic hierarchy. Lest I be thought to be given 
judiced testimony, I will quote from two unimpeachable 
horities—Dana G. Munro, who spent six months in Nicaragua 
special work for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
ice, and an unnamed officer of the marines; expressing him- 
* unsolicited on the subject. The former writes:. “The situa- 
1 which exists in Nicaragua today is inherently and funda- 
ntally wrong, and it cannot form the basis for a permanent 
tlement satisfactory either to that country or to the United 
‘tes. Our government cannot continue to uphold by force a 
jority administration and to support that administration ina 
incial policy which is opposed by the great majority of the 
varaguan people, if it wishes to eradicate the suspicion in 
atral America, and in fact throughout Latin America, that its 
imate intention is to deprive Nicaragua, and eventually her 
ghbors, of their position as independent nations.” 


x EVERAL years ago there appeared in Paris a book writ- 
ten by five French priests. It ran through several edi- 
tions during the first week after its publication, and was 
then officially condemned by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
cis. A second-hand copy of this book, “Ce Qwon a Fait de 
lise, etude d'Histoire Religieuse”’ (“What They Have Made 
the Church, a Study of Religious History”), was with diffi- 
ty picked up in Paris recently by the writer of an article in 
e Record of Christian Work. 

| The five writers must of needs write anonymously, since free 
ression is denied them as it is to other priests of the Roman 
urch. They love their church, long to save her from those 
0 are corrupting and enfeebling her, yet are forced by the 
efragable proofs of history to record the steady debasement 
‘ideals which the hierarchy has effected during the centuries. 
'evidence of the Christian spirit that pervades the book is 
jwn in the following quotation, in which the fierce fanaticism 
i controversialism of the clerical party is rebuked in truly 
sstolic fashion. Would that their words might be written at 
head of the pages on which any theological disputants con- 
d for the validity of their views: 


“Our task is not to humiliate or to exterminate our adver- 
‘les, but to convert them; not to make them flee from us, but 
‘draw them to us. The number of our enemies will diminish 
en that of our friends increases. To effect this, hate is not 
» proper means, but love. Our adversaries will love our doc- 
nes when we love their persons. They will cease from harm- 
{us when we have done them good. We should be beaten by 
1e—in goodness, generosity, magnanimity, elevation of spirit, 
wt and character. We prove our strength by our moral 
deriority. 

_ “Love is the real master of the world. Nothing can resist 
$s rule, in the measure as it is known, will become uni- 
, and it will be also timeless, since none will want to see 
d. Jesus Christ came just that we should cease hating and 
ying one another. The world is seeking him who will 
t most in order to give itself to him. It is to the meek 
Ss promised the possession of the earth.” 


r, but of historical documents of unquestioned authority. 
only after five hundred pages of the evidence gathered by 
e true sons of the church from Catholic sources has been 
uced, that the conclusions are drawn. These conclusions 
ve a practical bearing on the organic unity of Protestant de- 
‘ninations, so ardently sought by many individuals, for they 
‘wa powerful institution ever becoming more powerful, bur- 
leratic and corrupt, until even the pope himself is held fast 
the toils of the Roman Curia. The papal secretary of state, 
| example, holds and wields despotic power through the nom- 
tion and virtual control of bishops. 

' The book is a treasure house of concrete instances of this 
\trol, as for example, when the entire French episcopate had 
the time of the separation of church and state, in solemn 
iclave decided to accept the government proposals in regard 
erecting associations of the laity to take over church prop- 
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The officer of marines said: “What Nicaragua needs is a 
president who will throw out the priests. They are the ruina- 
tion of the country.” 

In one of the smaller towns we visited a public school, 
und listened to.a recitation in geography given for our special 
benefit. It was really a wonderful feat in memorizing on the 
part of the children. We expressed surprise at the age of some 
of the children, and the teacher proudly said that even the 
youngest had learned that lesson. I then asked to hear the 
youngest child read. She proved to be between six and seven 
years of age, and was just beginning with the syllables, unable 
as yet to make out the words. Yet such a child was made to 
learn a difficult geography lesson. It is also strange that Miss 
DeMoulin, prinicpal of our school in Managua, and a college 
graduate, after a year of teaching had been unable to gain 
recognition from the government as a school-teacher. Public 
education does not flourish where Rome rules. 

New York City. 


A Book that Rome Suppressed 


By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


erty. In spite of this solemn official decision of the highest 
episcopal authority of the French Church, Rome refused to per- 
mit this, and allowed a handful of Italian bureaucrats to de- 
termine the interests of the oldest national church in Europe. 

The spy system is shown up, as when Cardinal Manning 
spied upon his colleague, Cardinal Newman, and denounced him 
to the Vatican. The suppression of talent and of truth is evident 
again and again. Pére Lagrange, one of the greatest living Bible 
scholars, being forbidden by Rome to publish as has been Mon- 
seigneur Dechesne, a really great church historian. 

The evidence is equally clear that the hierarchy is now, 
as it ever has been, the apologist of persecution of heretics. Pére 
Lepicier, for example, professor of theology in the College of the 
Propaganda, published a work in 1908 in which he insists that 
a heretic should be put to death. Pére Lapicier, thus defends 
the punishment of heretics: 


““Man,’ says Aristotle, ‘is worse than a beast and more 
noxious. Whence it follows that if it is not evil to slay beasts of 
prey, so it can be a good action to deprive of life a heretic, the 
defamer of divine truth and the enemy of other men’s salva- 
LOD) te 

pe of the strong features of the book is that it clearly 
proves that perogatives now concentrated in the Pope and his 
Curia were once lodged in bishops, priests and laity. The fourth, 
sixth and fifteenth canons of the church are specifically cited 
as directly contrary to present practice, though never repealed. 

These men are not trying to destroy the Catholic Church. 
They love her and long only to see her released from the 
shackles by which the hierarchy has bound her. 


“Is this the church which we thought had issued from the 
divine soul of Jesus,” they cry, “the church which the apostles 
announced and for which the martyrs sacrificed themselves? 

Tomorrow, in a year, in ten years, others will repeat 
what we have said, and as we have seen powers seemingly un- 
shakable—Russia, Turkey, China—crumble away, so finally will 
there come change in the church of God. The power grown to 
usurpation, the ideas imposed even to oppression, the human 
dust trampled into the abject,—all will come to their rightful 
place again.” 

The lesson of the book for us Protestants is plain and 
needed. We too, have those who would suppress free thought 
and free speech in the supposed interest of the truth. Truth 
does not need such support. There are those who believe that 
the only way to preserve the great Christian fundamentals is to 
write them out in statements and definitions to which all be- 
lievers must be forced to subscribe. There are those who in 
their advocacy of the faith take up the weapons of abuse, de- 
nunciation and aspersion of motives. To all such the story of 
the great disappointment which the history of an absolute 
church has brought to the hearts of her true lovers, ought to 
appeal with force. 

The way out of our present-day disputes and difficulties is 
not organic unity in one true and authoritative church, but 
rather the free codperation of sister churches bound together 
in a spiritual unity for the bringing in of the kingdom of God. 
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EMORY W. HUNT 

ELATIVELY few men in our de- 
R nomination are as widely known 
and as highly esteemed as Emory W. 
Hunt. He has filled a number of im- 
portant positions in denominational serv- 
ice, and in all of them his lovable per- 
sonality, his sincerity and his sympa- 
thetic interest in others have made him 
many enduring friendships. Hundreds 
of Baptists in churches which he served 
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as pastor remember his inspiring pulpit 
utterances. Numerous foreign mission- 
aries cherish the friendly letters which 
they received from him. A _ thousand 
and more sons of Denison University re- 
call those college days when he as their 
president helped them choose the right 
path in life. Today the student body at 
Bucknell University gratefully admires 
the wisdom of the trustees of the institu- 
tion in electing Dr. Hunt as its president. 
He entered upon his new duties in July 
of last year. — 

Dr. Hunt is a native of New York 
state. Good denominational blood flows 
in his veins, for he is the son of an 
honored and pioneer Baptist minister, 
who for many years labored among the 
rural churches of western New York. 
He received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and upon his grad- 
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A Review of Contemporary De- 


nominational Biography 
By WILLiAM B. LIPPHARD 


uation from Crozer Theological Seminary 
he went to Toledo, O., where for thirteen 
years he served as pastor of the Ash- 
land Avenue Church. In 1902 he came 
to Boston as successor to the late Dr. 
A. J. Gordon at the Clarendon Street 
Church. From this pastorate he went 
to Granville, O., where for eleven years 
as president he administered the affairs 
of Denison University. In 1912 the For- 


‘eign Mission Society elected him as gen- 


eral secretary. Having returned to 
America after a trip around the world, 
he came to this new position with a 
knowledge of missionary problems and 
policies acquired by actual observation 
on the foreign mission fields. 

When the First Church of Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., became pastorless in 1915 the 
pulpit committee immediately suggested 
Dr. Hunt as the new pastor. For more 
than four years this strong New Eng- 
Jand church prospered under his states- 
manlike leadership. The moral issues of 
the war, the spiritual foundations of the 
new world order, Jesus Christ as the 
only hope of the world—these were the 
fundamentals which Dr. Hunt proclaimed 
from that well known pulpit during those 
critical years in the history of the world. 

He has-enjoyed the privilege of travel 
and has journeyed far and wide through- 
out the world. Japan, China, India and 
Europe have all become acquainted with 
Dr. Hunt and he holds the distinction of 
having visited every one of our forty- 
eight states. Scores of our state con- 
ventions have enjoyed his messages at 
their annual gatherings. Few people 
who heard him are likely to forget his 
remarkable address at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, when he replied to Mr. John 
Spargo’s. brilliant oration. For three 
years he was president of the Foreign 
Mission Society and is now a member 
of its board of managers. He is also a 
member of the General Board of Pro 
motion, of its administrative committee 


and of the Board of Education. For two 
years he served as president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Through 


this wider ministry he has made a most 
important contribution to denomina- 
tional service. 
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UR Publication Society is to be con- 

gratulated in having as its general 
secretary a man who through previous as- 
sociations and personal observation has 
acquired an unusual knowledge of the 
wolk of other denominational organiza- 
tions. Although born in Ohio, the early 
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years of Dr. Giibert N. Brink were spe 
in California, where he received his e& 
cation at Pomona College and at t 
Pacific Theological Seminary at Berkel 
In 1901 he went to the Philippine Islar 
in the service of the United States G 
ernment as superintendent and direc 
of education. For nine years he.diree 
the work of four thousand schools a 
employed more than ten _ thousar 
teachers with an annual budget of th 
million dollars. Such a task requil 
and it found in Dr. Brink unusual exe 
tive ability. Through his study of © 
economic, social and religious life of » 
native races of the Philippine Archi 
lago, Dr. Brink found abundant opr 
tunity for familiarizing himself with » 
problems and needs of foreign missio 

After returning to America he beca 
head of the high school department 
the city schools of Berkeley, Cal, ¢ 
in 1914 was appointed superintendent 
education of the Home Mission Soci 
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After three years of efficient servi¢) 
was elected secretary of education 
of Latin North America. Few meé 
America are as well ‘informed as 
Brink concerning the problems and 0 
in these two important department 
home mission activity. During his | 

(Continued on page 739) 


u-Hon-Ko of the Golden 
Bamboo Pool 


: 
By Lituir S. Bousrire.tp 


fa beautiful hilltop in South China 
is the picturesque village of Golden 


0 Pool. Notorious for years as 
resort of thieves and robbers, this 
fe is now being transformed into 
ristian community. 
» hot summer Mr. Bousfield and I 
‘spending our vacation on the out- 
3 of one of the flourishing villages 
1 cluster about the foot of the great 
tain range of Hong-San. With us 
Dr. H. W. Newman and Mr. N. H. 
an. It is a delightful spot about 
miles from Golden Bamboo Pool. 
ced rice fields and tea plantations 
d for some distance up the slope of 
nountains, while hundreds of feet 
tower the great peaks, whose un- 
red heights lured the three men to 
ery summit. It was a feat which 
ie had ever before been known to 
ish. Many were the glowing 
ons which they brought back of 
es, magnificent waterfalls and 
ful scenery. The vacation did not 
much time for mountain climbing 
joyment of scenery, however, for 
me of the “foreign medicine” had 
far and wide, and from every di- 
ame throngs of people, some in 
chairs, some limping along with 
1 of bamboo sticks—all suffering 
ches and pains of every descrip- 


fay a young man arrived from the 
of the Golden Bamboo Pool, ac- 
led by a relative. His name was 
Ko and he was suffering with 
War glands. Dr. Newman decided 
ly an operation could save his 
‘The operation proved to be very 
and fortunately was successful. 
ed by the sight of so much blood, 


Ouse, and the patient was made 
When the 
$ Saw him they became panic 
t They declared that the devil 
urely come and molest them when 
w the blood on the bandages of 
n-Ko. But the devil did not come, 
hen the “inn-patient,” as we called 
vegan to get better, their supersti- 
ear changed to wonder. The kind- 
vhich was shown to the sick man 
7 impressed the natives, and word 
vaS carried back to his village. His 
ond mother came to see him, and 


Was their delight at his improved 
ion, 


The “inn-patient” tarried for many 
days, and while strength was returning 
to his tired body, he listened to the 
gospel story with its message of com- 
fort ana hope. When he returned home 
he traveled in a sedan chair, paid for 
by Mr. Bousfield. As he rode up the 
hill to the village of the Golden Bamboo 
Pool, his friends exclaimed over his ex- 
travagance. Great was their surprise 
wuen they heard that it was through the 
missionary’s kindness that he was able 
to.return in such style. 

As the days went by, Yu-Hon-Ko con- 
tinued to gain, and it was not long before 
he was able to go to work on his farm. 
All went well as long as he followed Dr. 
Newman’s directions, and slept in the 
open air at night, but when winter came 
he yielded to the entreaties of the older 
members of his family who declared that 
he would “catch his death of cold,” and 
went back to his dark, damp bedroom. 
The disease returned and this time there 
was no hope for him. But he had re- 
sponded to the gospel message, and a few 
months after his return to the village, he 
had walked two miles to Sickle Stream, 
where, with seven others, including his 
mother, he was baptized by Mr. Bousfield. 
Through his newfound strength he was 
able to give up gambling and overcome 
his bad _ habits. Christian pictures 
adorned the’ walls of his home, and the 
most cherished one was that of Christ 
healing the sick. Among his most 
treasured possessions were his Bible and 
hymn. book. 

As he grew weaker and realized that 
the time was drawing near, he made ar- 
rangements for a Christian funeral serv- 
ice. Heartbreaking was the despair of 
the mother and wife at being unable to 
carry out this dying request. At the 
mere suggestion of a Christian service, 
the uncle, who had been at the head of 
the home since the father’s death, be- 
came like a mad man. He tore down all 
of the Christian pictures and burned 
them; he seized the precious Bible and 
hymn book, tore them into shreds and 
threw them on the fire, and then sum- 
moned the Buddhist priests to conduct 
the burial service. Over the body of 
this young Christian they chanted their 
heathen prayers. The idolaters in the 


family prostrated themselves before 
their heathen idols. Fire crackers were 
set off and candles and incense were 


burned all around the room. We com- 
forted the poor mother by assuring her 
that Yu-Hon-Ko was already in the 
Heavenly City, and no Buddhist priests 
could ever drag him down into the pit, 
or harm him. 

For the uncle who forbade the Chris- 
tian burial service, retribution was swift. 
Within forty-eight hours after the funeral 
he was a dead man! He was apparently 
well when he retired, but must have been 


stricken with apoplexy for he was found 
dead in his bed the next morning. Great 
fear fell upon the inhabitants of the 
village. 

There are many Christians in the vil- 
lage of the Golden Bamboo Pool now, and 
they are among the most earnest fol- 
lowers of Christ in that section of the 
province. This hilltop village is being 
purged of its taint of sin, and its influ- 
ence as a Christian community will be 
far-reaching. Like “a city set on a hill” 
it “can not be hid.” 


A Pastor Tells His Experience 


HEN I was a pastor, before I en- 

tered the seminary, I belonged to 
a volunteer fire company, and we had an 
engine, one of the most beautiful ever 
made. The boys polished it until you 
could see your face in it. They put a 
placard on it which read like this: “She 
runs herself, she do.” And I believed 
it, like a fool. One’ night about two 
o’clock the fire bells rang, and I jumped 
into my clothes and rushed down to the 
engine house and got hold of the rope. 
Of course the fire was on top of the only 
hill in the town. It was in the fall and 
the mud was nearly a foot deep. Before 
the engine got anywhere near the top 
of the hill I knew that legend was a lie. 
The only way she could go was by being 
pulled. Well, now, all machinery is a 
good deal like that. We fix it up every 
few years and .we say, “She runs _ her- 
self, she do.” Then we find that unless 
we put brawn and heart and blood and 
the pull of human lives into her she is 
good for nothing at all. We shall never 
get our ecclesiastical machinery so per- 
fected that it will run alone, without you 
and me, without men and women, with- 
out human souls, without devotion and 
self sacrifice. 

We are talking nowadays about getting 
closer together denominationally in the 
work of the kingdom. And I want to 
Say very frankly I believe in it with all 
my heart. So long as a man loves Jesus 
Christ he is my brother. I do not care 
what his name is. I am ready to clasp 
hands with him in any effort for making 
over this world after the thought of God. 
You know what is written over the grave 
of Livingstone in Westminster Abbey? 
“May God bless every man, be he Jew, 
Mohammedan or Christian, who helps to 
heal the open sore of the world.” And 
so I say “May God bless every man who 
undertakes to heal the open sore of the 
world.” And if we can do any better by 
getting closer together we ought to do 
so. But you can have your new denom- 
inational codperation and all that, and 
unless the spirit back of these things 
is the spirit that was in Jesus Christ, 
they will not go very far; they will not 
accomplish very much. What the world 
wants is a larger measure of the spirit 
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of unselfish devotion to the things of 
Christ as represented in human life. This 
is the only way in which this world can 
be pushed forward at all successfully. 


So now we come to that of which Paul 


was speaking; that for which’ these 
marks stand. What was it? Absolute, 
unlimited, resolute, unmeasured devo- 
tion of himself to the work of Jesus 


Christ. That is why his body was broken 
and bent, why the scars of the lash were 
upon him. There was no limit to his 
devotion. 


Some people seem concerned lest a de- 
nominational machine be built up. Let 
them remember machinery never runs 
itself, and unless the great spiritual life 
of the church is given to this purpose, 
not a wheel will move. The machinery 
is only useful and effective as the de- 
nominational life is expressed through it. 


Notes by the Way 


Sometimes the Christian feels that mis- 
sionary responsibility is being forced 
upon him by the Boards of the denomina- 
tion. The burden is on the church. The 
little Scotch lassie replying to the com- 
plaint of the traveller as to the steep- 
ness of the Scotch hills expressed a great 
truth when she said, “Please, sir, the 
hills were here before I came.” She was 
not to blame for the hills. The boards 
of the denomination are not to blame for 
the problems that the churches have. 

* * * 


A lady ninety years of age, a member 
of the Swansea, Mass., church, making 
her contribution to the New World Move- 
ment, preferred to pay in cash. She 
could promise nothing for the future 
years. She felt that only the present 


was hers. 
* * * 


The First Church of Los Angeles ac- 
cepted the quota of $150,000 in the great 
campaign, and went over the top. In 
commenting on this its bulletin of May 
16 says, “We wonder where it all came 
from.” To pledge is poetry; to keep up 
the payments looks like prose, but it is 
the real poetry of life of the determined 


soul. 
* * * 


The Board of Promotion reports known 
pledges to June 8 to the New World 
Movement $57,820,968.76. 


* * * 


Immanuel Church, Charleston, puts the 
New World Movement first. In March a 
special canvass was made for the build- 
ing of a new church which was most 
desperately needed. This was acquired 
to the figure of $20,000, when the people 
laid it aside temporarily to take their 
share in the $100,000,000 Fund. Their 
quota was $5,000. The afternoon of April 
25 was set for the canvass. By sun-down 
the same evening their director was able 
to report the sum of $5,960 subscribed. 
This was pushed up to almost $6,400. 

* * * 


The Leominster, Mass., church was 
given an allotment of $32,770, which was 
on the basis of eight times their previous 
gifts, but on May 2 the full amount had 


heen subscribed. How? By playing the 
game along the lines suggested by the 
Board of Promotion, by enlisting the 
strongest people in the church to act on 
the teams, by seeing the world as well 
as the parish needs. Out of 500 resident 
members there were 430 pledges. Four 
persons contributed $6000; but, it was 
the many “mickles that made the muckle.” 
The side light on the question “How 
much is the non-resident worth to the 
kingdom” is given by the experience of 
this church. About 200 non-resident 
members were asked to subscribe. Six 
responded with subscriptions totaling 
pov. 
* * * 

The Ames, Iowa, Church was allotted 
on the basis of 219 members. The ap- 
portionment was $17,520. It has sub- 
scribed so far $18,274.59. The amount 
reported for all benevolences last year 
was $834.28. The current expenses for 
last year $2,226. This church has been 
without a pastor for sixteen months. It 
is also eager to do its duty in caring for 
the spiritual welfare of the Baptist 
students who attend the Ames Agricul- 
tural College. 


* * % 


What business has the church to dis- 
cuss whether it will adopt an adequate 
policy for the performance of any known 
duty? 


* * * 


H. B. Sloat, director of the Connecticut 
state board of promotion, writes: “It 
will doubtless take a little more time 
than June 1 or even up to the date of 
the Buffalo convention for us to com- 
plete the work of personal visitation and 
solicitation, but we see no reason for let- 
ting up or letting down if the program 
is of God. I am sure there remaineth 
some land to be possessed. No man with 
red blood likes to quit with the task un- 


finished.” 
* * * 


Mr. A. D. McGlashan, state director of 
fowa, writes: “While our national and 
state campaigns are still short of their 
goals, remarkable records in missionary 
giving have already been made. Under 
the leadership of our Master, let us all 
go forward to complete victory. That 
one hundred million dollars and more is 
badly needed, and it undoubtedly will be 
secured before May 1, 1924. The twenty 
white churches which have already gone 
over the top in Iowa had a combined al- 
lotment of $251,600, and they have up to 
this time raised $272,313.36. The four 
Negro churches that have gone over had 
an allotment of $3,040, and they have al- 
ready raised $4,517.40. This spirit proph- 
esies victory.” 


True of Every State and Always 


N accepting the position of Director of 
Promotion for Iowa Rey. A. D. Mc- 
Glashen writes: “The success of the 
work during these next months will de- 
pend entirely upon the spirit of unity 
and hearty codperation which will exist 
in the state. Hampton went over the top, 
and no wonder. The spirit in which the 
people took up the work made it pos- 
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sible. This is what people are giving. F 
hundred dollars may seem much or lit 
but it meant a summer trip with old-+t 
friends. Another was a memorial fi 
of $500 on the part of the husband. 
nurse in training who received $4 
month pledged $10. One woman who 
no income but who desires a part in 
New World Movement has pledged 
and will earn the money over the wy; 
tub. The beautiful thing about it al 
that not one of them thinks that her 
has been sacrificial. They see thi 
clearly in Iowa. We have just pas 
through the greatest campaign that 
denomination has ever undertaken, 
our greatest task is yet ahead of 
the securing of young people to carry 
gospel to the uttermost parts of 
world. We may raise our hundred 
lions, but if we do not have the live 
give it will avail us nothing. Mc 
may talk in America, but in _ for 
countries it needs interpreters. To - 
meet this great need the Iowa Bay 
Volunteer Band is starting ag 
months’ campaign for life service yo 
teers, beginning May 9 and closing 
ine end of the Assembly, August 1, 


The Angels of the Way 


Rev. G. W. Chessman, pastor of 
First Church, Ottawa, Ill., writes: “\ 
of us look back on that week of fina 
ingathering and can testify of angels 
met us along the way to the altru 
goal. We call to mind the articul 
doubts of the fearful when the alloti 
was announced. We remember how 
protest, local financial needs — 
stressed. And then suddenly the 
heroic was struck. The staggering 
lenge was accepted. The church mac 
self purposely oblivious to its own 
mediate material needs and becam 
tally engrossed in the larger 
Straightway we set our faces to go) 
the denominational goal set for the eb 
and all along the way unlooked-for | 
ings kept thrusting themselves upo 
At every turn rewards we little dre 
of kept surprising us. We pressed ' 
achieve a monetary goal, and ende 
rich in unpurchasable intangibles. 
imagined secured pledges spelled ou 
cess, but now we see clearly that 
cidental spiritual values constitut 
success. By-products bulk biggest. 

“We called for money pledge 
talked of Christ, the world’s only § 
and of His church and its mighty m 
for world redemption. We observe 
awakening of indifferent Christian 
new fire possessed their souls and 
joined in the crusade of making i 
tagious throughout the Church. ~ 
were confessions of the need of Chrit 
earnest declarations of faith in I 


Saviour. Resolves to unite wit 
Church we heard. 
“The task is virtually redisco 


Christianity for us. A new thril 
thrall grips us. $34,500 of our $50, 
lotment has been pledged. The wor 
go on and we are persuaded the 
spiritual tides also will continue td 
us on into richer experiences of 
ship with Christ.” t 
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P Way They Do in the 
_ Philippine Islands 


from letter from Miss A. V. 
Tohnson, Iloilo, April 12, 1920 
U will be pleased to know that the 
shurches in our convention are 
- to have a share in the one hun- 
million dollar movement. Mr. Mun- 
sked me to introduce the question 
vhile we were talking about means 
vays to collect this money a man 
1d up and handed the moderator 
).00, saying, “I have, of course not 
, chance to speak to my _ church 
this, but I know they will want to 
this much and perhaps more.” 


Another came forward saying ‘Here 
are five pesos for self and wife. I'll 
speak to the church when I get home.” 

Before we had time to say anything 
more we were surrounded with people 
handing in money as they had it with 
them. One man gave all he had, and 
had to borrow money to take the train 
with. In something like twenty minutes 
we had about Ps. 70.00 and these people 
are not, as we call it, well-to-do. Some 
of them are right down poor. One of 
the old pastors, now an old man with a 
large growing family and a very small 
salary, handed me Ps. 2.00 saying “This 
is from myself alone. My church will 
come later when I get home.” 


| Short Stories of Success 


The Power of Prayer 


+ Whittier, Calif., Church had a pe- 
experience in the drive for the New 
{ Movement. While it is a church of 
than 3800 members, practically all 
ng men, the quota was $29,600. 
-is great need of a new building, 
the movement brought the church 
o face with a big problem. Should 
aore the denominational program 
uild, or should it give up the build- 
ad do what it could for the program, 
ould it cut the quota in two? Three 
‘were set apart for prayer and at 
lose by unanimous vote the church 
3d to postpone building and throw 
rength into raising the whole quota. 
{$21,000 was secured the first week 
the pastor, E. M. Hulett, reported 
ess at the Los Angeles ministers’ 
ng. That day he received a proposi- 
rom an unnamed friend, making the 
h a gift of $20,000 if the church 
i go ahead with the building. Of 
e the proposition was accepted and, 
ling this gift, there are now pledges 
nting to $80,000 toward the $88,000 
sary to go over the top in both 
' The donor of the gift is not a 
‘er of the church or a resident of 
ier. There is one church, at least, 
& coast which has a new conception 
' power of prayer. 


iole-Hearted Co-operation 


» Leslie, Mich., Church, Rev. Samuel 
Il, pastor, went into the New World 
ment whole-heartedly but nobody 
ht that the apportionment could be 
2d. However, the pastor preached on 
ubject for several weeks and gave 
terature, and the church voted to 
tising the money at a public service 
%y voluntary subscription, as the 
‘came at a busy time for the farmer 
ers. On April 25 a blackboard was 
ted with spaces representing 166 
3 at ten cents a week. The pastor 
the top row, giving three-fourths of 
‘the for that purpose. Then one of 
Tmer families said that they would 
him company. So in eighteen min- 
$2450 was subscribed, and a few 
later the impossible was achieved, 
aurch going over the top by $120. 
were sixty pledges in all. The next 


problem is to secure a house for the pas- 
tor. The present spirit indicates success. 


The Result is a Parsonage 


The Muskegon Heights, Mich., Church 
is small but it has done heroically in the 
campaign. It has pledged 69 per cent more 
than its allotment, and, in addition, has 
twice released its pastor for periods of 
service among other churches in the in- 
terest of the campaign. Two weeks after 
the campaign in the church, it was 
learned that a piece of property, almost 
ideally located for a parsonage, could be 
secured at a reasonable price. The church 
unanimously voted to buy the property 
immediately. Before the hundred million 
dollar campaign, the church would not 
have thought it possible to secure a par- 
sonage at the present time. 


The Heroic Spirit of the West 


Valier is situated in the northern part 
ef Montana, and in the dry section where 
the people have not had crops in three 
years. The little church, of which David 
K. Baker is pastor, is only four years old, 
and because of drouth has had only par- 
tial growth. The work has been hampered 
much on that account. It is considered 
of enough importance so that the state 
board and the Home Mission Society are 
paying all the pastor’s support. When the 
allotment of $2875 came, the people al- 
most felt it was preposterous to think of 
such a little church ever raising so much. 
The winter was cold and with snow for 
nearly eight months and the roads im- 
passable, the committee never got together 
at one time evén for instruction. The 
pastor, the director and the team captain 
could only see a member or two of the 
teams at a time and instruct them, and 
when the day for the drive came they 
went at it almost one at a time. And yet 
$1080 was subscribed the first day. The 
rest had to be done by meeting separately 
each member, and with no two of the 
committees working together. The can- 
vass is not yet completed, but the last re- 
port is that the church is over the top, 
with the figures $2987.56. One woman rode 
a horse over the community and raised 
nearly $500 cf the amount. It certainly is 
a victory, and shows the heroic spirit of 
the western people. Valier expects to go 
considerably over the $3000 mark. 


. committee on Christian 


The Church Paper Helped 


The Ovid, Mich., Church, Rev. George 
Woolcock, pastor, believes heartily in the 
New World Movement and rejoices in its 
recent privilege in codperating to raise 
the $100,000,000 for kingdom extension. 
With less than 150 members and with a 
quota of $7223 to raise, no stone could be 
left unturned. Months of intensive prep- 
aration (involving an early canvass for 
subscribers to Tue Baprist which netted 
thirty subscriptions), finally brought the 
church to the actual campaign for pledges 
when it was proved, to its own satisfac- 
tion at least, that inspiration plus perspi- 
ration equals success. The sum of $7310.04 
was pledged, giving a narrow margin of 
safety. Much credit is due Mr. Clayton 
Vance, the efficient campaign manager, 
and the minute men and canvassers. The 
campaign was a great blessing to the 
church. 

* * So 

The words, “The drive is over—the 
campaign is on,” are being echoed from 
many directions. The stories of success 
printed in these columns from week to 
week tell not only of what has been done 
but also of what has been planned. There 
is no stopping place in the Lord’s work. 
Every remarkable achievement is the be- 
ginning of something yet greater. The 
only limit is that set by men’s faith and 
God’s power. 

* * * 

It is not only the church which has 
gone over the top in the financial cam- 
paign which is now rejoicing. Hun- 
dreds of churches have learned for the 
first time what Biblical giving means, 
and are discovering that the promised 
blessings follow. 


Who's Who Among Baptists 


(Continued from page 736) 

ice with the Home Mission Society he 
made very exhaustive studies of condi- 
tions in the southern and western states 
and throughout Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies. He attended the 
Panama Congress of Christian Workers 
and is now chairman of its permanent 
literature for 
Latin America. 

In the fall of 1918 the Publication So- 
ciety was facing the problem of finding 
a new general secretary. At the same 
time the society and the Home Mission 
Society were reaching a final decision in 
the adjustment of the work of the two 
organizations. As a member of that spe- 
cial committee Dr. Brink had made very 
thorough study of the problems of ad- 
justment and their attendant perplexi- 
ties. Quite naturally, although unex- 
pectedly to him, the Publication Society’s 
board elected him as its new secretary. 
With so distinguished a career the reader 
may possibly suppose that Dr. Brink is 
a man advanced in years. As a matter 
of fact he has not yet reached middle 
age. With his exceptional executive abil- 
ity, his rich experience, his sterling char- 
acter and his familiarity with the out- 
standing problems of our various mis- 
sionary enterprises, he has before him a 
career of rare usefulness and construc. 
tive service, 


THE BAPTIs 


PROCLAIM THE FAITH 


I trust’ the editor of Tue Baptist will 
permit. me to most heartily take issue 
with his editorial entitled “The Buffalo 
Convention” insofar at least as he warns 
us not to touch theological questions at 
that time. 

From the beginning of the convention 
! have been its friend, warmly advocat- 
ing the establishment of the convention 
and endeavoring to make the convention 
increasingly effective. We have as Bap- 
tists through the convention accomplished 
very great good. We shall accomplish 
more. And because the convention is 
our great center of unity and our hope 
of a united and progressive denomination, 
we must not shrink from settling the 
great cause of unrest by openly and 
heartily declaring ourselves as a conven- 
tion on the fundamentals of the Baptist 
faith. We may not be ready to adopt a 
doctrinal statement at the Buffalo con- 
vention—that is, a complete statement. 
But we should there and then heartily 
declare ourselves on such fundamentals 
as some, in the name and clothing of Bap- 
tists, have recently attacked. We have 
no room in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention fellowship for any delegate who 
represents a church or school or board 
that is not openly committed to the in- 
spiration of the Word, the deity of our 
Lord, his virgin birth, his bodily resurrec- 
tion and the fact of his personal return. 
I am a pre-millenialist but to be an orth- 
odox Baptist one need not be a pre-mil- 
lenarian. But to deny a personal return 
of Christ visibly to the earth, either be- 
fore or after the millenium, is not only 
non-Baptistic but anti-Baptistic. The un- 
changing obligation of the ordinances of 
Christ is equally imperative if our fel- 
lowship as Northern Baptists is not to 
become a farce. I can see a mighty 
future for Northern Baptists, but it will 
not be realized if we are to dodge all 
theological questions and have a fellow- 
ship of organization, method, and ma- 
chinery and not one of conviction and 
devotion. 

There is a sinister group of men in our 
Baptist organization who are endeavor; 
ing to “settle vexed questions of the- 
ology” in a way of their own. They work 
quietly, dreading the light, holding secret 
conferences on doctrine and polity, pledg- 
ing silence, and attempting control of 
the important places of leadership. in 
the convention. These men have been 
a great hindrance to our progress as a 
denomination. They are anxious to avoid 
any discussion of Baptist fundamentals 
for they have betrayed their Lord. These 
men must be drawn out into the open 
and compelled to state openly what they 


acknowledge privately. They can only 
be dragged into the open by Baptist 
opinion expressed through the conven- 


tion, No man is fit to be in a position 


HE cditors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions eapressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 


of leadership in the denomination we 
love who does not believe in the Baptist 
creed—the Bible. To deny the deity of 
our Lord, as some of these leaders pri- 
vately do; to deny his ordinances, their 
obligation and necessity; to deny his vir- 
gin birth and his resurrection and his 
atonement and yet make themselves 
leaders in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion is an intolerable affront to Baptist 
history. Baptists have no fear of the- 
ology. They love and delight to express 


and declare their doctrinal standards - 


and unity. They have only pity for the 
Unitarian who thinks he is a Baptist. 
This changes to scorn when he attempts 
to make Baptist organizations powerless 
to express themselves against Unitari- 
anism or rationalism or any other false 
teaching. 

The editor will permit me to say that 
for one I do not believe that we shall 
forsake the ancient Baptist faith if we 
unitedly proclaim it at Buffalo or else- 
where. Baptist unity, to be real, must 
be a doctrinal unity—not a doctrinal 
unity that demands identity of belief in 
all the details of Christian thinking, but 
an unmistakable unity on the well-known 
fundamentals of our faith. I pray that 
Baptists at Buffalo will dare to be real 
Baptists and openly and boldly declare 
their devotion to the Word of God, the 
Son of God and those profoundly im- 


_ portant truths that he commanded should 


be taught to all nations. 
Chicago. JoHN MaArvIN DEAN. 


THE NEED OF A GREAT DOCTRINAL 
PROPAGANDA 


It seems to me that the time has come 
when the Baptists of the North should, 
led by a competent committee, make a 
drive for a great propaganda of the Bap- 
tist faith. A large amount of new lit- 
erature should be written, in the shape 


of books, pamphlets and leaflets and 
widely circulated. These should be 
written in the simplest and most ex- 


pressive language, the kindliest spirit 
and the most positive form. There 
should be left in the mind of the reader 
no question as to what we believe in 
the midst of the conflicting doctrines 
taught in these days. 
Our papers and magazines should give 


unusual space to the expression and ad- 


vocacy of the old but 
ciples of the genuine 


ever new prin- 
Baptist faith. 


Our pulpits should repeatedly ring it 


with no uncertain sound. The literat 
for our Sunday schools and young _ 
ple’s meetings and other organizati 
should, for a special propaganda peri 
be arranged to help mightily in 1 
teaching. ; 

In thinking about such a movem 
several matters have come under 
view. Let us consider them briefly 


1. The Baptist faith is very defi 
and not hard to understand. I k 
what some are saying along the li 
of “Baptist liberty” and “the diver 
in unity.” But honestly, brethren, i 
that dust-throwing? Isn’t it exe 
hunting? Does it not look more | 
covering up than bringing out into 
light? Baptist liberty is all right, 
it does not mean the right of folks 
claim to be Baptists when they are: 
It does not encourage one to pose a 
Baptist while trying to break down y 
known Baptist principles. Baptist 
erty, among other things, is the libs 
of folks to be Baptists without inter 
ence on the part of the state or of ] 
ple who may wish to so amend 
change principles as to make us §0 
thing else than Baptists. It is perfe 
legitimate to improve the methods 
cultivating corn, but it is incongru 
to grow dog fennel and call it ¢ 
There is no kind of liberty which g 
antees the right to a man to rec 
pay as a farmhand, when he puts in 
lime uprooting the farmer’s plants 
sowing the seeds of noxious we 
Many misdemeanors are committed 
the name of liberty. Liberty is good, 
it is not license. If one, who by §& 
chance got into a Baptist church, f 
himself out of harmony with what } 
tists believe and teach or what } 
are trying to do, he certainly has: 
liberty to walk out; but no liberty g 
him the right to remain as an elen 
of discord and hindrance. 

Yes, I understand that Baptists 
fer. But they do not differ about 
essential things of the faith. Can 
imagine a sure-enough Baptist den 
such divine inspiration of the Script 
as makes them the true and only 1} 
of God? Was there ever or can t 
ever be a Baptist who does not be 
in the deity of Jesus Christ, the b 
atonement, his physical resurrection 
present intercession for us in hea 
Could a Baptist deny the persona 
the Holy Spirit and his personal 
in regeneration? Does any real Ba 
believe in and practice something 
than believer’s baptism or advocate 
church-membership or prelacy inf 
of local church democracy? 

Yes; Baptists differ. Some of | 
have brown eyes, some black and 0 

(Continued on page 754) 
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e Stranger’s Confession 


By FREDERICK F. SHANNON 


[ a stranger in the earth.” This 
Sth Psalm is a kind of melodious 
1 on the majesty of God’s law, 
is coextensive with the universe. 
w of Moses—indeed all law—is but 
seript of the law written by God 
the tablets of the cosmos. A 
er in the earth? Then my perm- 
home must be otherwhere. That is 
plication of this mystic confession. 
mnot be at home and a stranger at 
me time. That would be a contra- 
_of language and experience. What 
ite is this to the worth of the soul! 
sif God had said: “My child, I am 
g the trunk of your being with 
, Memory, hope, imagination, love. 
ese rich treasures must not dim 
nse of the home you are leaving 
lourney through the highways and 
3 of the city of time. I will bind 
) my heart with this mysterious 
named Otherwhere. You will often 
e tenderly tugging at the thread. 
that it is a signal from home sent 
lgrim and a stranger.” Moreover, 
t the classic spiritual consciousness 
‘Yace been hauntingly aware that 
| bigger than the earth he visits? 
30ld as Plato; Augustine heard its 
rant thunder; Wordsworth is mu- 
vith its refrain; William Watson 
e old truth to a modern tune. A 
in the earth? Then, second, hos- 
‘is much in request. Human hos- 
‘ alone makes our world-strange- 
‘arable. I need patience, brotherli- 
vty, humor, magnanimity. If I 
nem, so do you; if we both need 
hen let us highly resolve that our 
strangers shall also have these lus- 
Tuits dropping from the Tree of 
But we need, too, the Divine hos- 
—that which makes the human 
2 And we may have it; yea, we 
2 it, richly and abundantly, in the 
-God’s bosom. A stranger in the 
Then I must be curiously, rever- 
ager to see the great things here. 
u not plan, as a visitor to yonder 
City on the lake, to see the finest 
st interesting objects? Why not, 
Tanger in the earth, determine to 
‘Supreme things also? Have you 
ime to see the beauty of the world? 
Vell worth seeing, and you will 
2ass this way again. Have you 
ted the manifold works builded by 
Think of this miraculous Chicago 
! In 1837 there were 5,000 people 
n 1893 there were more than a 
» in 1920 there are three million 
38 SsOuls assembled here. Not in 
‘tory of mankind have so many 
/congregrated in one spot in so 
‘Period. But in looking at man’s 


buildings, do not overlook man himself. 
What is the quality of our men and 
women? That is the big, everlasting 
question which shall be asked after our 
big buildings are shaken into dust. <A 
stranger in the earth? Then, if that is 
true, I must be called back home some 
time. God has implanted the homegoing 
instinet so deep into man’s soul that the 
solemn centuries cannot wear it out. 
Every animal, every bird, all the lower 
orders of creation in common with the 
human species, all hear and heed the 
earth-old call of home. Question: What 
kind of person am I going to take back 
home with me? Talk about your big 
problems! That, my friends, is the livest 
and profoundest problem of all. What 
kind of dividends am I going to return to 
God for his heavy investments in me? 
Let us help God answer that question 
aright; and, sometime—in His own good 
tfme—the stranger in the earth shall be 
contentedly at home with the Lord. 


A Sabbath Blessing 


By Grace CospurNn SMITH 
Pe rae this fragrant pine where 
I must rest, 
May TI be blest; 
While overhead the birds their chorus 
raise 
In Sabbath praise! 


Into some upper chamber of my heart 
Pll draw apart, 
And there in sweet remembrance of His 
name 
His peace I'll claim. 


Daily for me He breaks the living bread 
And I am fed; 

My cup of blessing overflows the brim— 
Glad thanks to Him. 


But should I ever find my Olivet, 
Could I forget 
That there my Master deathless victory 
won— 
Thy will be done! 
My times I know are in His hands 
alway— 
Til trust today, 
And let a Sabbath blessing fall on me 
From a fragrant tree. 


Sermons in Teeth 


By JAMES I. VANCE 


I spent last week with my dentist. He 
is most skillful in his profession, and 
does honest work. I have thought that 
if there is any man who ought to be 
honest enough for men to trust him in 
the dark, it is a dentist. 

Several years under this man’s treat- 
ment have convinced me that he is in 


this class. I was interested in his creed, 
for what a man believes climbs into his 
character and work. The God a dentist 
worships must have something to do with 
the kind of work he does. 

Said the dentist: “A man’s mouth is 
all the argument I need for God’s exist- 
ence. Sixteen teeth above and sixteen 
below start toward each other. They 
must live and work together for a life- 
time. They must fit into each other to 
the minutest measurement. A misfit the 
thickness of the thinnest paper would 
work discomfort and disaster. But the 
crowns are made before the teeth pierce 
the gums, and the conformation is not 
changed in the slightest particular after 
they emerge. Made back there in God’s 
laboratory of life, these teeth which have 
never seen each other meet, and the fit 
is perfect. 

This goes on in millions of human 
mouths, and in the animal life below 
man, and the Master Dentist never makes 
a failure. His work is all the more amaz- 
ing in that He never makes two sets of 
teeth alike. A man’s mouth is sufficient 
evidence to me of the truth of the 
Psalmist when he said: “The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God.’ ”’ 

It was a new argument to me, and yet 
it was just a feature of the old argument. 
The world is packed with design. God’s 
footsteps are everywhere. The strange 
thing is not that people should believe 
there is a God, but that they should ever 
believe anything else. 

“Some call it evolution, others call it 
God.”—Exchange. 


Three Languages 
By CuHartes L. WHITE 


Science and inventions have made the 
world into a neighborhood, but some- 
thing more than that is needed if the 
neighborhood is to be made Christian. 
We can reach people in every land when 
we have the will to do so. We can touch 
their lives through the printed page, by 
the living voice, by phonographs, by pic- 
tures, by the breath of love and sym- 
pathy, by kindness through hospital treat- 
ment, by tenderness in kindergarten in- 
struction and home-making. 

In foreign lands our missionaries are 
doing all this. The leaven is at work, 
and more has been accomplished than we 
imagine. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
cometh not by observation:” statistics do 
not tell the whole story: there was once 
a king of Israel who was punished for 
numbering the people: church history 
has frequently been disfigured by figures. 
The language of love is most easily 
learned; the language of hope is under- 
stood by all who ean look up; the 
language of faith is soon spoken by ail 
who will gaze at the things unseen! 


THR BAP, 


The Chimney Corner 


Money or Life? 


HIS is the tale of two farmers, both 

of whom are dead. AS a youngster 
I visited one of them. He and his wife 
were earnest folks, who worked hard 
every day and saved money. The world 
thought them honest and thrifty. 

But honest and thrifty are better words 
than either of them deserved; penurious 
and sordid describe them better. Never 
in all my life have I entered a home 
where the worship of money was 80 con- 
stant and oppressive. 

At meal time the talk was all of the 
cost of food, until the lettuce looked like 
dollar bills to me, and the butter gleamed 
like gold. 

For money the woman denied herself 
every comfort and satisfaction, dying 
dried-up at forty-five. A little money 
spent for medical care would have saved 
the life of the son of the house, but the 
family debated the expenditure until it 
was too late, and sacrificed the boy. 


So for the last twenty years of his life 
the old man lived alone, figuring over 
again the hoard that might have repre- 
sented so much in happiness and growth 
and love. 

He told me once that he had more than 
$16,000 in the bank; and even then he 
did not understand that the $16,000 was 
the price of his soul. 

The other farmer left a good deal less 
than $16,000 when he passed out; most 
of the money he might have hoarded had 
been invested in things more enduring 
than stocks or bonds. 

Some of it went into the education of 
his children, who are the finest, most 
progressive citizens in their county to- 
day. Some of it went into books and into 
trips, while he and his wife were still 
young enough to get the largest enjoy- 
ment out of the trips. 

He had no slacker dollars which moth 
and rust corrupt; every dollar that 
passed through his hands had to do its 
maximum work in buying happiness and 
friendships, and family pleasure and 
growth. So, open-heartedly, he lived, and 
died as one who knew full well that life 
had withheld no good thing from him. 


John Ruskin tells this incident: 

“Lately, in the wreck of a California 
ship, one of the passengers fastened a 
belt about him with two hundred pounds 
of gold in it, with which he was 
found afterwards at the bottom. Now, 
as he was sinking, had he the gold, or 
had the gold him?” 

We are all passengers working our way 
on a ship that is destined in the end 
to sink. 

Some of us work for money, some make 
their money work—and in the difference 
between those phrases lies often the dif- 


ference between a successful and an un- 
successful trip. 

For real wealth, as Ruskin says again, 
“is the possession of the valuable by the 
valiant.” It may consist in gold and 
silver, or in books, or a home, or the love 
of little children, or the capacity to 
laugh. 

But it is never mere money, hoarded 
at the sacrifice of life. 

Such money no man ever Owns: it 
owns the owner, works him pitilessly, 
robs him of the joys of life, and in the 
end destroys him.—Bruce Bartlow in 
“Farm and Fireside.” 


The Symbol 


By RicHARD BuRTON 


HAT is the symbol underneath it 
alle : 
The secret message of the throb of things; 
The flower tossings and the whirl of 


wings, 

The glow and scent when June makes 
carnival? 

‘Tis like a sweet lost word of some old 
speech 


Man has forgotten yet can almost reach. 


Listen! The sap doth murmur it, the rain 

Chants it in sibilant monotone, the breeze 

Lifting a voice among the fluttered trees, 

Takes up the song, repeats it once again; 

And all the movement in the summer 
grass 

Seems pulsing to express it ere it pass. 


Ever and alway, iterant and low, 

The whisper and the hint, the half un- 
told 

Suggestion that is as the ages old, 

Yet fresh-faced now as in the long ago: 

“Seek, ye shall find, for you and I are 
one, 

Bound to each other since the years 
begun. ; 


You hear the call of kinship in my voice, 
My very breathing makes me part of you; 
The gifts I offer are a residue 

Of your inheritance and natural choice; 
Man is not man who hath not eye to see 
My luminous glass on Nature’s mystery.” 


In syllables of beauty, yea, with words 
That move like music through the sum- 
mer ways, 
Nature doth speak, 

phrase— 
The choiring rivers and the lyric birds— 
She draws us from false gods, and our 
release 
Is certified by joy and love and peace. 
— From the Bellman Book of Verse. 
Used ,by permission. 


and in her every 


The Truth About the Sto 


By Herten Barrett MONTGOME 
es little girl wrote a letter recen 
Dr. Brady, who conducts a departm 


-the Chicago Daily News devoted to 


Lessons in Right Living. Dr. B 
answer to the little girl’s questio1 
so altogether fit and right and h 
that Tue Baptist desires to rep 
it for the pleasure and benefit of i 
family circle. The little girl wrot 


“Dear Dr. Brady: I am a littl 
eight years old. I read your pi 
today’s paper and I am writing 1 
you why the stork does not bring 
baby sister or brother. And doe 
stork really bring babies? Woul 
please tell me the truth about it 
sometimes doubt it. If you do n 
me, I will ask mamma. Please 
soon, as I am anxious to hear frol 

Me 

Dr. Brady replied: 

“My dear Mary: There are a 
many little girls and boys who y 
whether the stork has gone on a 
but most of them just wonder and 
ask mamma or papa about it ata 
mamma and papa never tell then 
thing about it, and that is too bad. 


Now I am sorry, my dear little 
but I just can’t lie to such a brigh 
girl as your letter shows you to b 
have probably learned by this tim 
another mythical personage, by the 
of Santa Claus, is nothing but th 
of marmma and papa and grandn 
uncle and auntie and everybody. 
the stork is like this man Santa 
He stands for mothers and fath 
rather for their love of children 
remember Jack Frost, who stan 
icicles and wintry cold; and of 
you’ve met the Man in the Moo! 
smiles at little girls sleeping on 
summer nights. Then, too, ther 
Sol, who beats you up every m 
nearly. All these are what we call 
cal personages. The stork brings” 
but he doesn’t really fly over the ¢ 
tops with them in his bill. Yet he 
‘em, just the same. 4 


Out of the great love mamma al 
have for each other and for the | 
their dreams, that baby takes t 
life. God blesses the tie tha’ 
father-to-be and mother-to-be, an 
“Let there be a new life,” and tt 
human life, the baby-to-be, is Ke} 
to the heart of mother-to-be until 
become strong enough to enter the 
Some fine morning everybody is 
over the birth of the baby. M 
happiest of all. ; 


Talk it over quietly with mam 
time when she is hearing you & 
prayers, Mary. She will tell you | 
stork is not to be taken too literé 
merely as one of those mythologi 
sonages. And as you grow a fe 
older and learn how little bir 
from eggs and how the eggs 8! 
the mother bird’s heart, your 
will help you to understand just 
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of us know about where all the 

; come from into here. 
eanwhile I do hope the stork will 
e a little brother or sister at your 
if he can possibly spare one for 
‘Sincerely yours, 
» Dr. Brady.” 


‘anly there were enough Dr. Bradys 
‘enough wise, clean-thinking fathers 
mothers to answer the questions of 
> brother and little sister about life 


. and its mysteries, there would be a hap- 


pier, safer world for little babies to be 
born into. Santa Claus and the Stork, 
with all their other whimsical brothers, 
would not be shoved aside in disgrace, 
but would stand to the quick imagination 
of the child for what they are—symbols, 
revealing a half-glimpsed beautiful mys- 
tery, and not lies concealing something 
foolish or ugly. 


The Young Reserves 


It Is Not Always May 


NJOY the youth, it will not stay, 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 

oh, it is not always May! 
—Longfellow. 


The Sugar-Bush 


; By JAMES McCoy 


O you know where we get the most 
‘delicious sugar? From maple trees. 
you know where maple sugar of the 
t flavor is made? Some will say 
nent and others New York or Ohio; 
it'is not the state which determines 
quality. That depends upon the care 
n to keep the sap and syrup from all 
irities. A row of maple trees grew 
g the line-fence separating Deacon 
ton’s farm from ours, and_ every 
ig I was allowed to tap those trees 
teen or twenty of them—and boil the 
on the kitchen stove. Not a speck 
allowed to remain in the sap and, 
le boiling was done under shelter, no 
S or leaves could fall into the syrup. 
result was sugar of such delicate and 
jous flavor that it was a “food for 
gods” and, better yet, a delight to 
small boy. 

ywever fine the quality of the sugar 
2 in the kitchen, the quantity is 
ssarily limited. Maple sugar is made 
‘Tule out of doors in the sugar-bush. 
» is to be found the boiling-place and 
ack in which is kept the parapher- 
. of sugar making. Customs change, 
‘the methods and implements used 
‘differ greatly from those of my 
ood. . 

e first sugar-bush that I remember 
iged to my grandfather and to help 
in the annual sugar-making cam- 
1 was the highest joy I knew. In 
» days they tapped the trees by bor- 
t hole in the side of the trunk, driv- 
t hollow “spile’ in the hole through 
h the sap dropped into a dish made 
7 to catch it. This dish was usually 
ugh trough holding about a gallon, 
d by hand out of a section of a log. 
‘tin buckets have replaced the trough 
by Metal instead of a wooden spile is 
| Time was when the tapping was 
With an axe, a great gash being 
} in the side of the tree and the spile 
nm under it. That made a serious 
d and sometimes wrought perma- 
injury to the tree. 

1 you ever see a “neck-yoke”’? I 
Ot mean such as are used with 
's, but made for a man. It is shaped 


from a piece of timber, hollowed out to 
fit the neck and shoulders. From each 
end of the yoke a cord hangs down, end- 
ing in a hook. When a man was gather- 
ing sap in the olden time he would fill 
his two pails and carry the most of the 
weight from his shoulders as he used the 
neck-yoke and the hooks. Now-a-days 
they use horses and a sled or wagon up- 
on which a number of pails may be 
placed, making the job of gathering the 
sap not only shorter but vastly easier. 

Many boys and girls think that “sap 
is sap” and that is all there is to it. But 
sap from some trees is sweeter than that 
from others and there is as much dif- 
ference in sap as in milk. As boys we 
soon learned which trees yielded the 
sweetest sap and when we wanted a 
drink—and that was. frequently—we 
visited our favorite tree where the per- 
centage of sugar in the sap was high. 
It was when the sap ran all night as 
well as all day that life in the sugar- 
bush was strenuous. Usually as the sun 
went down the temperature would drop 
to freezing and the flow of sap would 
cease. Now and then, especially when it 
had come to be late in the season, the 
freezing temperature did not put in an 
appearance and then the sap must be 
gathered during the night or allowed to 
go to waste. It was on such occasions 
that all the poetry of life in the sugar- 
bush disappeared and the work became 
not only prose, but most dreary prose 
at that. To go stumbling about among 
the trees in the darkness, sometimes 
stumbling over a root or losing one’s way 
entirely, is not helpful to perfect serenity 
of spirit. Neither does one grow wildly 
hilarious trying to keep awake at three 
o’clock in the morning to see that the fire 
does not go out and that the sap is fed 
into the kettle. All good things cost and 
maple sugar is no exception. 


The Pig and the Hen 


NE day a hen wandered into a pig- 

pen and began scratching for worms. 
The pig felt cross and piggish that morn- 
ing, so he told the hen to get out of his 
pen and he gave her a good push with 
his snout just to help her a bit. Then 
the hen became cross, too, and told him 
she would stay and scratch there if she 
chose. Besides she called him names. 
You know how it hurts to be _ ealled 
names. She said he was rough and fat 
and an ill-natured brute. This only made 
the quarrel worse. The pig told her that 
the trough was his trough and he guessed 
she would care if he acted like a bear 
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and tore off her two wings. At this the 
hen was some scared and decided that 
she would better be polite so she said in 
a very sweet voice, ‘“‘What a nice pen 
you have.’ The pig was so surprised he 
just stood still and looked at the hen, 
wondering if he had heard aright. Then 
he replied in a tone as sweet as any pig 
could use, ‘‘Neighbor Biddy, I’d be glad 
to show you the best place to peck.” 
Soon they were eating from one trough 
as contentedly as the best possible friends. 
When night came the pig even invited 


the hen to roost in his straw. This 
biddy politely refused, saying she must 
roost in a tree. As she left, the pig 


asked her to come and see him every 
day. All this friendliness came about be- 
cause the hen decided to be polite and 
kind instead of cross and quarrelsome. 
I wonder which kind of a hen or a pig 
some little boys or girls are. Keep still 
a moment and think.—Adapted. 


For Rainy Days 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


We are indebted to Rev. George H. 
Hobart of Morton, N. Y., for a series of 
Bible puzzles, of which the following is 


a part. Each item in this list refers to 
a book of the Bible. What are the 
books? 


1. What grows on the farm? 

2. A beginning. 

3. One of the things we 
school. 

4. A girl’s name. 

5. A going out; a departure. 

6. A Roman emperor. 

7. Dwellers in the greatest state of 
the ancient world. 

8. That which is made known. 

9. Expression of sorrow. 

10. Certain court officials. 


learn at 


A FEW LAUGHS 


What is your father’s name? 
Father’s name is 


Teacher: 
Little boy: 
TS 4) BE ys 
Teacher: 
call him? 
Little boy: 
she likes him. 


What does your mother 


She don’t call him nothin’; 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


In a small Irish village, the mother of 
a soldier met the priest. “Sure, it’s bad 
news I have,” she said. “Pat has been 
killed.” 

“Oh, I am very sorry!” said the priest. 


“Did you receive word from the war 
office?” 

“No,” she said. “I got word from him- 
self.” 

The priest looked perplexed. “But 
how is that?” he asked. 

“Sure,” she said, “here is his letter. 
Read for yourself.” 

The letter said: “Dear mother: I 


am now in the Holy Land.” 
—Everybody’s. 


Answers to ‘Bible Names Initial Puz- 
zie” in issue of June 5: Paul, Esther, 


Timothy, Elisha, Rebekah. The whole: 
Peter. 
9 
Puzzle in figures: 99 — 
9 
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International Uniform Lesson 


for July 11 


JONATHAN BEFRIENDS DAVID 
I Samuel 20:32-42. ee text, Proverbs 
airs 


By JoHNn A. EARL 

The Lesson Text 

Last Sunday’s lesson gave us the first 
hint of Saul’s attitude of insane jeal- 
ousy toward David. The jealousy grew 
upon Saul until he was ready to take 
the life of David. In the meantime a 
beautiful comradeship had been estab- 
lished between David and Jonathan. 
Jonathan was David’s friend at court. 
David, sensible of his danger and wish- 
ing to know if Saul’s attitude toward 
him was changing, formed a little plan 
with Jonathan by which they were to 
communicate with each other by a kind 
of sign language. 
The Lesson Taught 

Jonathan befriended David cautiously, 
courageously and at great cost to him- 
self. These are three suggestions of a 
lesson full of inspiration. 
Caution 

Friendship has its diplomacy as well 
as its open courage. It is easy to say 
that Jonathan should have broken with 
his father entirely and openly espoused 
the cause of David, because David was 
God’s chosen man and Saul was mad be- 
yond all reason or hope of recovery. 
But it would not have been wisdom for 
Jonathan to have cast in his fortunes 
with the fortunes of David and to have 
become with David an outcast and out- 
law. It was better for David’s cause, 
better for Jonathan and better for Saul 
that Jonat.u.an used common sense and 
practiced caution in the days of crisis. 
It is always well for a man who is per- 
secuted and misunderstood to have a 
friend at court. Jonathan must have 
practiced great self-control and main- 
tained splendid poise in the delicate po- 
sition which he occupied. He was the 
son of the king, the heir apparent to the 
crown, a high officer in the army. His 
position could easily have been misun- 
derstood and he himself charged with 
treachery to the established govern- 
ment had he not cautiously and with 
consummate skill kept his balance when 
his friendship. for David and sense of 
right pulled him one way and his loy- 
alty to the king and filial duty pulled 
him the other way. Jonathan’s victory 
amidst the rocks of Michmash which 
was studied a few weeks ago when with 
his armorbearer he put to flight the 
Philistine garrison was a small thing 
compared with his victory over his fath- 


er’s mad impulse to kill David. The 
victory of Michmash was a dash and 
soon over; the victory for friendship 
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and right as against family loyalty and 
duty to government was a sustained ef- 
fort quietly carried on without the sac- 
rifice of principle and without the inspi- 
ration of an open battle. 
Courage 

Caution and courage make a fine com- 
bination. Jonathan illustrates the com- 
bination. Nothing in literature reads 
more eloquently of courage than Jonath- 
an’s attitude when Saul proposed the 
death of David as the easiest way to 
get rid of a rival. “Wherefore shall he 
be slain? What hath he done?” were 
the embarrassing questions which the 
son put to the father. The only answer 
was the javelin which Saul hurled at 
Jonathan. The premeditated murder of 


God’s Charge 


PRAYER FOR THE USE OF 
PARENTS 


By DwicHut H. MARVIN 


GOD we thank Thee that Thou 

hast blessed our home with 
the presence of children and 
charged us with the duty of min- 
istering to their needs and train- 
ing them for Thy fellowship and 
service. Grant that we may accept 
the holy commission as a privilege 
and seek by example and precept 
to guide them according to Thy 
will. 

Give us wisdom and patience that 
we may care for them with cease- 
less forbearance and faithfulness, 
and direct them in the way of 
holiness. 

This we ask in Christ’s name. 
Amen. 


David and the impulsive murder of Jo- 
nathan were in the heart of Saul. Jo- 
nathan therefore had cause to retaliate 
with bitter words, angry threats and 
even with personal violence against the 
man who had wronged him and his 
friend. But the courage of Jonathan 
was not of that brand. His courage as 
already intimated was mixed with cau- 
tion. Without a word he left the house 
and sought out his friend David. One 
is reminded of the Master who when re- 
viled did not revile in return, when he 
suffered he threatened not, but commit- 
ted himself to God. That is the finest 
type of courage. Jonathan anticipated 
the New Testament rule of “the second 
mile.” One can appreciate such cour- 
age only when it is remembered that 
Jonathan was young, impulsive, aggres- 
sive, heroic and keenly sensitive. He 
was also a man of high ideals and con- 
victions of right. If ever man had 
cause to storm, returning violence for 
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violence and threat for threat, it - 
Jonathan. But he gave place to wi 
knowing vengeance belongs to God 
that God in his own way and time we 
repay. Jonathan befriended David y 
the highest type of courage, a cour 
which kept him from breaking with 
father and yet held him true to D: 
and to right. | 
Cost | 

Friendship can neither be bought 
capitalized. And yet it costs a loi 
get and maintain true friendship. 
forming a bond of comradeship with 
vid, Jonathan sacrificed his claim to 
throne, the property of the crown, © 
ularity with the king and his advis 
and subjected himself to misunderst 
ing, annoyance and suffering. It wai 
cheap friendship woven out a spi¢ 
web. The fabric of it was woven in 
loom of love. People who complain 
they have no friends may discover |] 
very superficial investigation that © 
have not been willing to pay the 7 
of friendship. There is nothing cost 
much, Emerson, in his essay on “Fri 
ship,” says, “Friendship is no idle b 
no holiday engagement. He who 0 
himself for that covenant comes Up, 
an Olympian, to the great games W 
the firstborn of the world are the | 
petitors. He proposes himself fo 
contest where Time, Want, Danger 
in the lists; and he alone is victor 
has truth enough in his constitutio 
preserve the delicacy of friendship ‘ 
the wear and tear of all these.” 


Why I Am a Baptist - 


LOVE the beautiful symbolism 0) 
ordinances of the Baptist chur 
I love a baptism that does not 
to be argued, defended or explained 
is in itself such a living picture of b 
and resurrection that even the blin¢ 
must close itself if it would not see. 
I love the creed that is written nov 
save in the New Testament, which a 
growth, and the changes which 
come with increase of light and st 
without periodical revision. ‘ 
Then, I love the simplicity of the 
tist organization. If there were Tf 
Baptist church in the world, there ¥ 
nevertheless be millions of ‘demo 


every generation. I love the demo¢ 
churches. I even resent the innov| 
of advisory boards in Baptist chut 
And I love the Baptist recognition 0 
right of “private judgment,” the li 
of personal opinion. I love the fre 
sponsibility of the human soul, stal 
on a level platform face to face 
God, with no shadow of pope, or bi 
or priest, or man-made creed fallin) 
tween himself and his Master. 
That’s why I am a Baptist. — 
—Robert J. Burde 
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: Topic for July 4 
t DUTY TO OUR COUNTRY 
: Isa. 1:16-20 


be willing and obedient, ye shall 
eat the good of the land.” 


dependence Day: Usually associ- 
our minds with fire works both on 
‘form and in the back alley where 
was fortunate enough to have an 
ckel. With the waving of the flag, 
le and considerable hilarity, the 
ses. The long line of history and 
nents hold our attention but little. 
‘at republic needs more and more 
cificial spirit of the days of 1776, 
owing. 


‘orical ly: 


Why talk about duty 
ng we know so little about? It is 
ue that the fellow who throws his 
) the air at the singing of the na- 
nthem or who holds the flag the 
in the parade, knows but little of 
wed land. A study of our history 
titutions will bring anyone, with 
‘e of common sense, to an appreci- 
‘the land of the Stars and Stripes. 
mg people should study the things 
lave made America great. Make 
tory a very part of your lives. 
ige of these things should bring a 
nding sense of duty. 
te land of the free: The United 
§ so characterized the world over. 
» our shores come thousands of 
d women from all parts of the 
) find a haven from persecution 
ression. It is true that many of 
timately find a virtual slavery in 
t industrial system. Some of them 
Parasites and should be sent im- 
y into exile. This same rule 
wply to the profiteer, the stock 
| the highwayman in industry, 
ty other class, who by reason of 
sition, abuse their freedom. This 
d of freedom, but not a land of 


yalty to the nation’s ideals: Yes, 
ut are those ideals? Shall we 
to the halls of the United States 
or to the common, law-abiding 
wr to the professor in the univer- 
to the Christian- minister, dr to 
8 of history? Where? At the sign- 
@ armistice, our great land held 
ed position in world leadership. 
he months past, we have seen the 
‘the nation dragged in the slough 
an politics, so much so, that the 
irld looks on in a measure of dis- 
‘@ are going to be loyal to the 
the land, but we repudiate those 
us, and groups, who have shown 
‘Ss more loyal to petty and parti- 
ies than to the nation’s welfare. 
one of them should be junked. 

at of the future: Bishop Mc- 
1ys that it is our task to do three 


Young Peoples Work 


f Pitot page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE Baptist 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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things: 1. We must remake the faith of 
the world. 2. We must remake the ideals 
of the world. 3. We must remake the 
mind of the world. This is supremely a 
young people’s task. In the cemeteries of 
France, and thoroughout the land, lie the 
bodies of the flower of the land. They gave 
themselves for liberty and justice and we 
honor them. The same heroic spirit of 
sacrifice and endeavor must characterize 
the lives of the young men and young 
women of the land. This do, and thou 
shalt serve well thy country! 


Looking Ahead 


We give space this week to a letter re- 
ceived from Dr. W. A. Hill, secretary of 
missionary education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, and sincerely hope 
the young people of the Northern Baptist 
Convention will respond in a large way 
to this request. 


“Dear Friends: 


“As the secretary of the department of 
missionary education of the Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, may I address io the great body 
of young people of the north, a proposal 
which would engage the participation of 
the Baptist young people in a great pro- 
gram of education for the cultivation of 
the missionary spirit and a better knowl- 
edge of the missionary enterprise. 


Suggested Missionary Literature 

“One of the conspicuous needs of our 
day is a greater knowledge of mission- 
ary literature. There is no literature 
more influential for the outworking of 
a new international brotherhood than 
the life stories and activities of that 
great host of men and women who have 
gone to the ends of the earth as Chris- 
tian missionaries. Acquaintance with 
these men and women will quicken the 
interest that must underlie every for- 
ward movement which is worth while. 
It will stir afresh the impulses of our 
young people to give themselves intelli- 
gently to Christian callings. It will tend 
to produce a new sense of Christian 
stewardship of money and of life. 

“In order to make this literature ac- 
cessible to our people, the department of 
missionary education has been studying 
the whole question for months, and after 
seeking the best judgment of more than 
a seore of missionary-education experts, 
is ready to suggest a series of model mis- 
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sionary libraries arranged according to 
groups and intended to meet the needs 
of every department of our church life. 
The requests for the findings of this 
study indicate that an interdenomina- 
tional use will be made of these libraries. 


“These libraries include not less than 
ten and as many as fourteen books of 
careful selection. They are listed as fol- 
lows: 


“The Boys’ Missionary Bookshelf, for 
Younger Boys; The Boys’ Missionary 
Bookshelf, for Older Boys; The Girls’ 
Missionary Bookshelf, for Younger Girls;: 
The Girls’ Missionary Bookshelf, for 
Older Girls; The Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Bookshelf (Arranged especially 
for Young People’s Societies.) 


“The Young People’s Missionary Book- 
shelf includes the following excellent 
titles: 1. ‘Captain Bickel of the Inland 
Sea’—Harrington; 2. ‘Ann of Ava’—Hub- 
bard; 3. ‘Whitman’s Ride Through Sav- 
age Lands’—Hull; 4. ‘Mary Slessor of 
Calabar’—Livingstone; 5. ‘Life of John 
G. Paton’—Paton; 6. ‘The Moffats’—Hub- 
bard; 7. ‘Ministers of Mercy’—Franklin; 
8. ‘Mary Reed’—Jackson; 9. ‘Comrades 
in Service’-—Burton; 10. ‘Livingstone 
the Pathfinder-—Mathews; 11. ‘Judson 
the Pioneer’—Hull; 12. ‘Up from Slav- 
ery’—Washington. 


“My specific proposals to you are as 
follows: 


“1. Will you undertake as one of your 
missionary objectives to place one of 
these libraries in every Baptist young 
people’s society? 


“2. Will you undertake to secure the 
reading of these books through your 
missionary committee, or one appointed 
for this purpose? The circulating library 
plan is simple and effective. 


“3. Will you undertake to organize at 
least 1000 mission study classes during 
the coming year, with a progressive in- 
crease each vear, so that by 1924 you will 
have as many mission study classes as 
you have societies? These should be 
exclusive of other study classes within 
the church and exclusive of reading 
courses. The current mission study 
books of the year are recommended. 


“4, Will you aim to send or secure the 
attendance of at least one member of 
your individual societies, at a summer 
missionary conference or assembly each 
summer: This plan will produce trained 
leaders for your ensuing year’s work. 


“The Department of Missionary Edu- 
eation submits this four-fold objective 
and most earnestly requests your hearty 
cooperation and pledges you its continued 
interest and support. We must look to 
you for leadership material and the re- 
quest is made in His name whom the 
world most needs.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Experience and 


“Spiritualism: A Personal 


Warning.” 
By Coulson Kernahan. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 60 cents. 


This is another of the flood of books 
being called out by the new interest in 
spiritualistic phenomena. Written in a 
pleasant style, it is at the same time eal- 
nest in its appeal to Christian people and 
in its warning against unscientific tam- 
pering with the subject. The book, which 
may perhaps be read through in an hour, 
leaves a very definite impression of the 
dangers people face when they lend them- 
selves in any degree to a fad which eas- 
ily becomes an obsession. 


“Affinities.” 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
George H. Doran Company. 


This latest volume from the pen of 
Mrs. Rinehart is thoroughly characteris- 
tic of the author. Keen insight, felici- 
tous phrasing, genial sarcasm and a 
sense of humor give charm to whatever 
she writes. In “Affinities” Mrs. Rinehart 
deals with a phase of life which some 
excellent people would prefer to ignore. 
In spite of the charm of the author’s 
style, the story of marital inconstancy 
will not be relished by some of her 
readers. That some of these mixups are 
not serious enables the reader to smile 
instead of frowning. 

“A Working Plan for the Church School.’ 

By A. E. Henry. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

Mr. Henry is the district superintend- 
ent for the Southwest Kansas Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
in the twenty chapters of this book he 
has given concrete plans for Sunday- 
school organization and work. It is an 
admirable book for the beginner in Sun- 
day-school management or for the Sun- 
day-school officers. The volume begins 
with a look at the field of the Sunday 
school, the forces that need to be enlisted, 
the goal that should be set before the of- 
ficers, the organization that is necessary, 
the preparation for extensive work and 
the enlistment of workers and of new 
pupils, with specific instruction as to the 
forms to be used in writing letters, keep- 
ing records and doing the other things 
required to enlist the strength and co- 
éperation of the people. Two chapters 
are given to suggestions regarding a pro- 
gram for the summer months. 


New York: 


‘‘Mary Marie.’’ 
By Eleanor H. Porter. Boston: 
Miffiin Company. $1.90 net. 


For a host of readers it is only neces- 
sary to announce that Mrs. Porter has 
written another book to bring them to 
their tiptoes with expectation. The au- 
thor has an established reputation for 
skill in portraying the soul of childhood, 
The latest book from her pen is one of 
the best she has written. It is not easy 
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to put oneself in the place of a girl of 
thirteen whose parents have been di- 
voreed and to speak for her in a way 
that shall leave with the reader the feel- 
ing that what is written is absolutely 
natural. It is a joyous book despite the 
unhappy conditions in which Mary Marie 
was placed, and a_ wise book without 
being preachy. 


“The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
By H. G. Tunnecliff. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.25 net. 


While this book is intended especially 
for young people, it will be welcomed by 
readers of all ages. Just now when we 
are preparing to celebrate the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Pilgrims, it is 
well that the story of the Mayflower and 
her passengers should be retold in such a 
way as shall grip the attention of our 
boys and girls. Young and old need to 
recall the courage, devotion and faith of 
those whose deeds are commemorated in 
this volume. An appreciative introduc- 
tion by Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, editor 
of the Congregationalist, adds much to 
the value of this timely book. 


“Hero Stories of France.” 
By Eva March Tappan. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. $1.75 net. 


The traditional friendship between 
France and the United States has been 
greatly strengthened by the experiences 
of the war. Entirely irrespective of that, 
however, France has a history which in- 
terests every one who admires valor and 
for whom the romantic has charm. In 
this volume are twenty-five sketches deal- 
ing with the great figures in French his- 
tory. The field is enticing and the writer 
has imagination and skill in portrayal 
which enable her to make her characters 
real and vital. It is a charming book, just 
the kind to put into the hands of the 
young, for whom it was especially pre- 
pared. 


“Three Hours’ Sermon on God, Sin and Sal- 
vation.’’ 


By Paul M. Kanamori, Japanese Evangel- 
ist. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 


pany. $1.25. 

The foreword by Dr. Robert E. Speer 
says: “The author is known as a man of 
one sermon because he preaches the same 
sermon on ‘God, Sin and Salvation’ all 
over his country. To preach it requires 
three hours, so it is called by the above 
name. During the last four years he has 
preached it over eight hundred times to 
an aggregate attendance of more than 
300,000 and has secured over 48,000 de- 
cisions for Christ out of the unbelieving 
community in Japan. Now the sermon 
has been translated into English and pub- 
lished in this country. Please get one as 
a sample of a missionary sermon which 
has reached the hearts of so many unbe- 
lievers in the foreign mission field. When 
you order the book please insert the six 
words, ‘for the Christian work in Japan,’ 
because from the sale of the book thus 


ordered Mr. Revell, the publisher, 
ing to give special favor for the w 
free distribution of the original — 
book, which is already published i 
anese, all over the country, thus tr 
reach the whole nation of sixty m 
with the gospel of Jesus Christ t 


the printed page. And if you kind 
one copy of this, out of its profits p 
five copies of the original can | 
tributed in Japan. So in buying th 
you are at the same time preachi 
same gospel to at least five pers 
Japan. Is not this killing two bir 
one stone? The Japanese publis 
Christian friend of Mr. Kanamo 
promised to let him have the origi 
mon published in Japanese at act 

five cents a copy.” fi 


“The Church We Forget.” 


By. Philip Whitwell Wilson. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


This is a notable book. There ; 
dull lines in it. It is to be read 
thoughtfully, prayerfully. The ch 
sketches of the disciples are 
graphically and with much insigh 
and anon some sentence of telli 
phasis flashes like a gem from tt 
All through the narration is the a 
ing (though occasionally fart 
application to present-day life am 
tions. Paul stands out luminous}; 
great apostle, the man of vision al 
the man of affairs and practical | 
sense. The book well fulfills its o 
defined in the preface, “to show 
votion of the disciples to the on 
It is the best kind of a commer 
the Acts of the Apostles and is 
fine sermon suggestions; but be 
it breathes the spirit of intense 
to Jesus Christ. To be sure, ¢ 
will arise as to interpretations ai 
cations, and the reader may 0 
with the writer. But it is fullo 
interest, interestingly  writte 
arouses interest and quickens th 
will do you good. Read it for y 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“If Not a United Church—W 
Peter Ainslie. New York: Fle 
Revell Company. ‘ 

“Bringing Up John.” By Edw 
Pell. New York: Fleming I 
Company. ‘ 

“Hvangelistic Sermons.” By 
ter. New York: Fleming H. Re 
pany. { 

“Up the Seine to the Battle, 
Anna Bowman Dodd. New York 
& Brothers. 

“The Case Against Spiritual 
Jane T. Stoddard. New York: ' 
Doran Company. 

“The Hope of the World.” 
row Wilson. .New York: H 
Brothers. | 


Boston Letter 


By CHARLES H. WATSON 
reat Removal 


ie passing of our Foreign Mission 
y out of Boston into New York has 
een in our minds as a certainty, 
ace it has become an actuality we 
ade to wonder that the prospect of 
voked so little, demonstration or 
t. Now, to many, it seems like a 
oF and they are saying, “Why did 
t do something about it?’ There 
lence almost everywhere. Indeed, 
yparent Baptist indifference to so 
a change looked like the most cal- 
is element in the whole business. 
we had not interest enough to care! 
aat was not the real explanation. 
-was a saddening feeling that in- 
would not have prevented the in- 
le, which was already determined 
yy those to whom we had commit- 
e authority to act for us. No one 
how much more than memory and 
vent and regret are left to us in 
England as a consequence of this 


g Note of It 


ilast meeting of the ministers’ con- 
e before the summer adjournment 
tiven to a full expression of the 
p feeling upon this subject. Drs. 
Roselle, F. L. Anderson and C. H. 
n were the principal speakers. The 
ousness that in New England 
; Baptistic had been stirred up from 
ttom gave the speakers a tense hear- 
at was provoked by the things that 
thought it wise not to say as much 
what was spoken. Back of the ex- 
ons that we heard was the general 
ition that there are some things 
tammot be removed, and that it is 
oOnable wisdom to attempt it. True, 
‘use of missions is as great as ever, 
Ten so great a cause centers more 
ly where it was planted and has 
| through its permanence of place, 
se and personnel. Let someone 
sly suggest to the Congregational- 
le removal of the American Board 
then listen for the music 
air! f 


lote We Struck 


-Music was chiefly but the round- 
t Teminiscence, with incidental ap- 
2 continuous loyalty. May the first 
is to the second! All of the speak- 
‘ed to put a good face on the calam- 
ad measurably succeeded. Dr. Ro- 
feminded us of our felt lack of 
jt cohesion, and told us how con- 
nl and promotion came to us by our 
lesire and act, and how, in order 
‘effectively to wield the Baptist 
we must seek the one great ful- 
‘for our leverage. Hence, New 
' It was fine, but we did not fall in 
with the fulcrum. Dr. Anderson, 
1 opposed to the removal, spoke 
“hristian elevation and high appeal 
‘the heart of the great cause, and 
te the traditional loyalty of New 
nd Baptists to it, independent of 
or local attachments or memories. 
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Dr. Watson spoke of the change in the 
light of old Ford Building fellowships. 
He seemed to think that old fellowships 
had also changed for new ones, that the 
cyclonic spirit of modern commercialism 
had swept into Christian enterprises, and 
that the old Christian urbanities had 
been supplanted by a new Christian hus- 
tle. Certainly if we have swung to that 
extreme, let us hdépe that the pendulum 
will swing at least part way back. But 
the best part of Dr. Watson’s speech was 
when he swung round to Dr. Merriam, 
who sat at the secretary’s desk, and ex- 
posed him as the trusty man of all work 
in the mission rooms all through several 
administrations, in the simple, ridicu- 
lously economical period when six people 
did the entire work of the “Rooms,” and 
did it well. Whereupon Dr. Merriam was 
called up, and he made the speech of his 
life. Being plunged now into the inspir- 
ational, improvising period of the round- 
elay, Dr. J. M. English of Newton was 
moved to take up the strain, and what 
he said was at once a rousement and a 
benediction, and seemed to bring every- 
thing to a Christian focus. It was a 
great round-up of the conference year. 
Treas. Huntington happened in just at 
the close, and gave us a sincere word of 
gratitude and brotherliness. 


Newton Night 


By an old custom the Social Union 
places the June meeting at the disposal 
of our Newton Theological Institution. It 
is always a full and inspiring occasion, 
but this time we beat the record. ‘There 
were nearly 500 present. The full faculty 
and guests made an imposing row at the 
platform table. This meeting is really 
the “first gun’ of commencement week, 
and usually its echoes accompany us 
through the anniversary days. This year 
it was up to scale in richness, in clear 
gospel accent, and in making us feel the 
strong pulse of the seminary life. The 
fine graduating class of nineteen were 
present, and put forth as their spokes- 
man Mr. Ernest Frederick Campbell of 
East Milton, who completely won us 
when it was announced that he hailed 
also from Russia, Siberia and Czecho- 
Slavia. He showed the seasoning of the 
great war in his temper and spirit, and 
spoke of his classmates with confidence 
and affection. He declared that the min- 
istry toward which they were steadfastly 
setting their faces was glorious. 

Pres. Horr was the next speaker. He 
answered the question, “Why go to the 
seminary?” in conclusive fashion. He 
impressively unfolded the gospel of grace 
that it was the privilege of the graduates 
to preach. The principal speaker was 
Pres. A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard. 
His long-time friendliness to Newton won 
him warm recognition. He spoke fully 
and earnestly on ‘The Christian Min- 
istry,” and found in our missionaries and 
our ministers bearers of glad tidings of 
good things. It was grateful to us in 
listening to a man who is an acknowl- 
edged authority on world politics and 
economics to feel also a warm and sim- 
ple faith and love, and so strong a desire 
for that which will enrich the soul and 


enhance the moral power of the leaders 
that he would help to send out to the 
people. 

The music of the meeting came from 
the choral singing of grand old hymns, 
and from Mrs. Margaret M. Estaver, the 
wife of a student in the seminary, who, 
with fine skill and exquisite taste, gave 
us numbers on her violin that kept us 
delightedly in the company of the mas- 
ters. We are told that all of the gradu- 
ates are in demand many times over. 


A Strange Oversight 


In devising our ingenious organization 
that we call the Board of Promotion, we 
were guilty of one omission that already 
is plaguing us. We provided for various 
departments that gave us an imposing 
row of high secretaries. But we strangely 
overlooked a Secretary of Fundamentals 
—Promoter of Fundamentals might have 
been better. True, we have an army of 
such promoters, but they are clothed with 
the modesty of brethren called to high 
service but not yet chosen for it. Lack- 
ing specifically-provided promotion, we 
may have commotion or even rebellion at 
Buffalo. We are not surprised that crit- 
ical brethren should promptly pounce 
upon this seam in our new ecclesiastica, 
armor. Of course there are other seams, 
but they are too wide open to be as at- 
tractive as this narrower one. 

What would have been easier than 
scrutinizing the entire Baptist horizon 
and finding the original and only Rey. Dr. 
Fundamental? We could have made him 
a secretary, and given him a salary that 
would have made him feel more funda- 
mental than he ever expected to be. A 
really high secretary would have found 
us all out beforehand and we would not 
need to be lined up by a big conference. 
He would have supreme authority to tap 
each of us with his unfailing hammer, 
after the fashion of the truck inspector 
on the railway—creeping around under 
the running gear, sounding for cracked 
car wheels. 


Something Very Refreshing 


Two prominent visitors at the South- 
ern Baptist Convention in Washington, 
each claiming to know and represent the 
Northern Baptists, are reported elo- 
quently to have assured our Southern 
brethren that four-fifths of Northern Bap- 
tists were as sound in the faith as 
Southern Baptists are. Of course, that is 
pretty sound. It was so considered by 
the vast throng that received assurance 
with emotion mingled with suspicion. As 
for us up here, armed with such a bill of 
health from life-long Northerners like 
Editor Laws of the Watchman-Examiner 
and John Roach Straton of New York, 
we shall venture out as Baptists a little 
while longer. Four-fifths is a pretty fair 
average, even from the angle of such ap- 
palling Baptistic- perfection as the two 
representative Northerners faced. In 
these times of theological ‘worm and 
scale,” to be made to feel by consummate 
Northern experts that we need only gen- 
tle spraying, instead of being plucked up 
root and branch for the rubbish heap, is 
positively refreshing. And it is an added 
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joy that our Southern brethren, with their 
eye on the north star, can now sately 
exclaim: “Thank God our Northern 
brethren are four-fifths as sound as we 
are!” An occasional smile will do us no 
harm. 


Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


By FRANK E. BURKHALTER 


Baptists of other sections of the coun- 
try as well as the South will rejoice to 
know that the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary has just closed the 
most successful year in its history from 
the standpoint of attendance and many 
other considerations. The total enrol- 
ment was 539, thus emphasizing the 
pressing need for better equipment which 
the institution has felt for years. 


In this connection it will be interest- 
ing to note that the trustees have formu- 
lated a $2,000,000 building program, 
which they believe to be necessary in 
order to meet the present and immediate 
future needs. One-half this sum will be 
realized from the proceeds of the Bap- 
tist Seventy-five Million Campaign, 
though just how the other $1,000,000 will 
be secured has not been determined. But 
all friends of the seminary are en- 
couraged in the belief that the day of an 
adequate equipment for the institution is 
rapialy approaching, and they anticipate 
a larger usefulness as well as a larger 
growth in the years ahead. 


More and more the seminary is draw- 
ing students from beyond the bounds of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Dur- 
ing the past year, for instance, the geo- 
graphical distribution of members of the 
student body shows nine enrolled from 
West Virginia, seven from Indiana, seven 
from Ohio, six from Michigan, five from 
New York, three from Massachusetts, 
two from California, two from Washing- 
ton, one each from Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oregon and Penn- 
sylvania, one each from Canada and 
Czecho-Slovakia, two from Japan, and 
three from Russia. Among the fifty- 
seven men to receive diplomas, five came 
from outside the territory of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, Ohio furnishing 
two and Indiana, Iowa and Japan one 
each. 


A similarly wide distribution of the 
student body of the Baptist Woman’s 
Missionary Union Training School was 
noticeable. Thirty-seven young women 
were graduated from that institution 
this year, receiving the degree of bache- 
lor of missionary training. 


This year’s commencement was some- 
thing out of the ordinary in that the 
program featured as speakers only the 
members of the class of 1885—one of the 
first large classes to go out from the in- 
stitution and one which has developed 
many capable leaders in the years that 
have elapsed since these men left the 
seminary. Beginning on Sunday night, 
Dr. W. T. Lowrey, president of Blue 
Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss., 
brought a plea for unselfish service in the 
baccalaureate sermon. He was followed 
on Monday by Dr. Edwin M. Poteat, 
former president of Furman University 
at Greenville, S. C., but now executive 
secretary of the department of prayer 
and stewardship of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, who spoke on “‘The Preacher 
and His Mission.” On Tuesday morning 
the alumni message was delivered by Dr. 


Carter Helm Jones, the first grandson 
ot the seminary, who is now pastor of 
the First Church of Philadelphia. He 
spoke on “The Christian Prophet.” At 
the eoncluding exercises Tuesday night, 
when the diplomas were presented and 
degrees conferred, Pres. Mullins ad- 
dressed the men briefly. He made a plea 
for the development of “The Unseen Ele- 
ment in Personality,’ employing as the 
basis of his remarks Paul’s injunction 
to Timothy, “Stir up the gift of God that 
is within thee.” Hach address contained 
a vital message to the young men going 
out to their life work of proclaiming the 
gospel, and each seemed to harmonize 
with the general theme of the address 
that had preceded it. 


Some of this year’s class will soon go 
to the mission field and others into the 
pastorate, but wherever they go they will 
go prepared in practice as well as theory 
for Christian service. Reports presented 
at the final meeting of the Society ‘of 
Missionary Inquiry, a student organiza- 
tion, showed that during the year the 
students of the seminary had preached 
11,017 sermons, delivered 2804 addresses, 
led 4256 song services, conducted 499 
prayer meetings, taught 2748 Sunday- 
school classes, made 6717 visits, dealt 
with 11,125 persons, brought about 3209 
conversions, administered 2124 baptisms, 
launched new work at 162 points, dis- 
tributed 2562 Bibles or Testaments, en- 
rolled 254 tithers, and distributed 186,932 
tracts and papers. A similar report of 
religious activities was made by _ the 
young women of the training school, 
much of their work being done through 
the Good Will Center in Louisville, only 
a few blocks removed from the training 
school. 


“We would see Jesus,” the motto of 
the Woman’s Missionary Union, is also 
the motto of the school, and the official 
song of the school, sung as a prelude at 
its commencement and other special ex- 
ercises, is “Take the Light.” Several 
members of this year’s graduating class 
of the training school will go immediately 
to the foreign field, while the others will 
give themselves to home mission work, 
special service in the Sunday schools 
and B. Y. P. U.’s and other church and 
social work. Long before commencement 
day every member of the outgoing class 
had a position waiting for her, and Mrs. 
Maud R. McClure, the superintendent, 
announces that the demand for trained 
woman workers is far greater than the 
school can supply. 

There is not a better appointed educa- 
tional building in the country than that 
which houses this training school. Bap- 
tist women of the South have sought to 
make of it a worthy offering for their 
Saviour. 


During the Seventy-five Million Cam- 
paign the students of the seminary and 
training school subscribed more _ than 
$58,000 to the budget of the campaign, 
and more than $5000 of that sum has 
been paid in cash already. 


Prof. Mullins of the seminary will sail 
early in July with Dr. J. B. Gambrell, 
president of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, for London, where they will at- 
tend the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Baptist World Alliance, 
after which they will visit the Baptists 
of Europe and the Orient. They were 
commissioned to make this visit and con- 
vey to the Baptist brethren of these for- 
eign countries the fraternal greetings of 
the Baptists of the South. It is confi- 
dently believed that this trip may pave 


ing habit of men to approach pr 
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the way for a closer codperation a 
the Baptists of America and tho 
other countries in a more intensiy: 
gram of world evangelization along 
set forth in the New Testament. 
There will be no lapse in the & 
taught by Pres. Mullins in the ser 
as a result of this trip, as he hag 
arrangements: to have his class 
carried on by someone else durin 
absence. | 


Church and Communit 


4 

Convention 
The church and community conve 
of the Commission on Interchurch } 
ations of the Federal Council of Chi 
of Christ in America and the Assoc 
of Church Federation Secretaries ig 
end. For three days, from June 1 t 
3, the 400 delegates met in segsi 
Cleveland and took under conside 
matters vital to the welfare o 
church. Though the duration 0 
meeting was short, the influence 
will be felt for many years to: 
throughout the entire country an¢ 
the far parts of the world. New p 
were decided on; ideas, the resu 
years of work and _ experiences, 
freely given. A feeling of brothe 
co-operation and helpfulness pre 
that left a lasting impression on 
present. 


It fell to the lot of Dr. Robert E. 
of New York, in the opening i 
the convention, to proclaim the ne 
of complete and absolute autualpl 
ness between denominations. Duri 
stress of the war denomination 
largely gone their own way, each 
ing out plans without considerat, 
expense or duplication of effort. | 
must stop and in its place we mus 
greater comity. Dr. Speer sum 
the present obstacles as follows: 
appointments about’ the i 
World Movement. 2. Dis 
groups and individuals to dwell 
ure of movements rather than of. 
plishments. 3. A spirit of peevi 
and introspective criticism per 
the country. 4. Reaction to an * 
energism” comparable to tremendi 
fort without reflection. 


To balance these are the follow: 
sets in the movement toward fede! 
1. Evidence that the movement 
Operation is undefeatable. 2. 


jointly. 38. Exchange of compan 
growing out of gatherings of men 
ing toward common ends. 

The following causes were assig 
the fact that churches came thro 
war with “a stiffening of the den 
tional spirit’: . 1. Dissatisfaction ¥ 
undenominational type of religid 
offered the service men. 2. Reactit 
the colossal waste and inefficiency 
war. 3. Reaction against “super 
ship.” This super-leadership, whi! 
becoming evidenced in many 
movements, both civic and re 
threatened this country. with a 
comparable with the menace of 
4. Dread that institutions and a 
should become so large that they) 
make themselves supra-moral. & 
tion from the pressure of war wo 

Dr. Speer concluded with “Let 
done with discussion of other’s | 
and take their actions for gral 
good,” 


:, 1920 


cet Work for Boston Stu- 


dents 


| By N. C. Ferrer, Jr. 


‘oximately 30,000 students are at- 
g the various institutions of learn- 
Greater Boston. Set apart by them- 
30,000 students would constitute a 
city. Living in a great metropolis, 
re easily lost sight of save at the 
f the Harvard-Yale game or of the 
‘on the Charles. 

val thousand students are gradu- 
very year from the Boston institu- 
Their diplomas will indicate that 
are equipped intellectually to fill 
ms of responsibility. These young 
, along with others like them, will 
‘en or twenty years be making and 
g the history of America and, in 
ne history of many other countries. 
will make and execute our laws; 
th heal the sick and nurse them 


lth; they will teach the children; 
take a prominent part in indus- 
lin business; they will develop the 
ad the sciences; they will preach 
rmons and enunciate the ideals 
‘the world will strive to realize. 
heir ideals, so shall the world be. 
‘ristianize the motives and the 
the students of today is to 
‘anize the world of tomorrow. 
t is Boston doing for these, her 
' She furnishes entertainment 
7, from the cheapest, coarsest 
‘and dance halls to the refined con- 
if the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
jounds in galleries of art and places 
toric interest. And there are 
ee ches. But only very slowly 
ot at all commensurate with the 
unity have the churches developed 
ive and adequate religious work 
students of Greater Boston. 
‘First Baptist Church of Boston 
en actively interested in the stu- 
for several years, and to give a 
lescription of the work for the year 
losing will indicate what several 
thurches also are accomplishing. 
Students’ Social Club is the organ- 
| under which the work operates. 
™ indicates not merely pleasant 
parties, but real friendship and a 
‘and sympathetic outlook on the 
its peoples and its problems. The 
lis year has 270 members. Not all 
tists. In fact, almost every Prot- 
church is represented, for students 
Cin the habit of drawing very dis- 
‘enominational lines. The mem- 
» also draws from _ thirty-one 
‘onal institutions of Greater Bos- 
d thirty-two states in the Union. 
oa of college graduates belong to 
‘Db. It is a cosmopolitan group that 
‘together every Sunday evening in 
acious church chapel. Men from 
d, “Tech,” Tufts, Boston Univer- 
d other schools, and women from 
ns, Emerson, New England Con- 
a Music, Boston University and 
nstitutions meet and have the op- 
ty to become acquainted under re- 
auspices and to hear Boston’s best 
*S. On the program this year have 
ten of high rank in our own and 
T denominations. 
1g these men have been Dr. F. W. 
rd, Dr. Joseph Robbins, Pres. Geo. 
r, Pres. L. H. Murlin and Rabbi 
‘Levi. The subjects considered 
wered a wide field, from our pres- 
ial and national problems to ques- 
Mf a personal religious nature. 
hout the year a strong appeal has 
lade for Christian character and 
Mm service. 


The meetings are informal. Light re- 
freshments are served and the evening is 
always concluded with a twenty-minute 
“sing” of favorite hymns. 

N. C. Fetter, Jr., who has charge of the 
student work, conducts a student Bible 
forum on Sunday noons and also week- 
night discussion groups at his home. 

It has been felt necessary to supply the 
students with wholesome recreation. 
Forty events this year have included 
church parties, evening entertainment in 
the homes of the church members, hikes, 
bowling, and toboggan parties. One hun- 
dred and thirty-eight attended the first 
annual spring banquet. 

Many requests come to befriend stu- 
dents who are coming to Boston for the 
first time. Just the other day Dr. Joseph 
Robbins passed on a letter from a friend 
of his in the Philippines, a woman whose 
son is coming this fall to study at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
She closes her letter by saying that it is 
her great hope that her son will find 
friends in Boston who “will guide him in 
the new path which he will in the fu- 
ture tread alone, so that he may come 
back to us a more perfect man, ready to 
serve his God and fellow men to the best 
of his abilities.” 

In no other way does the church have 
greater opportunity to, serve the world 
of tomorrow. 


Portuguese Baptist Conference 


The annual convention of the Portu- 
guese Baptist Conference of North Amer- 
ica took place in Providence, R. I., May 
30-31, in the Union Church, with the 
Portuguese Baptist Church of Provi- 
dence. The officers were: President, 
Rey. F. C. B. Silva; vice-president, Rev. 
John G. Loja; secretary, Frank T. Costa. 
treasurer, J. P. dos Santos. On Sunday 
morning there was a Portuguese-Ametr- 
ican service led by Rey. E. A. Love, pastor 
of, the Union Church, and Rey. John T. 
Loja, pastor of the Cambridge Church. 
Rev. F. C. B. Silva was elected honorary 
president of the conference. The off- 
cers for 1920-1921 are: President, Rev. 
John G. Loja, Cambridge, Mass.; vice- 
president, John C. de Rosa, Providence, 
R. I.; secretary, Dr. Joaquim R. S. 
Leite, Somerset, Mass.; treasurer (re- 
élected), John P. dos Santos, Cambridge, 
Mass. There were representatives of all 
the Portuguese Baptist Churches and mis- 
sions in New England. A message was 
read from the R. I. state convention. 


Mount Hermon Federate School 


of Missions 


The Federate School of Missions, of 
which the Baptist denomination forms 
one of the eight affiliated denominations, 
the others being the Christian, Congre- 
gational, Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist South, Presbyterian and 
United Presbyterian, will hold its regu- 
lar summer sessions at Mount Hermon, 
Cal., July 5 to 12. The two textbooks 
to be used are Mrs. Montgomery’s “The 
Bible and Missions” and Dr. Ralph Dif- 
fendorfer’s “The Church and the Com- 
munity.” The former will be taught by 
Mrs. A. Rosenberger of Whittier College, 
California. Mrs. Rosenberger is dean of 
the Asilomar Conference. She was mis- 
sionary at Ram Allah, ten miles from 
Jerusalem, from 1910 to 1914, under the 
New England Friends’ Board, and her 
lesson periods at Mount Hermon last 
year were delightfully illustrated with 
incidents from her life in Palestine. The 
home mission book, “The Church and the 
Community,” will be taught by Mrs. 
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Henry A. Fiske of Monrovia, Cal. The 
first vice-chairman, Mrs. M. E. Fox of the 
First Baptist Church, Oakland, will con- 
duct a daily morning “open parliament” 
for methods and discussions. The evyen- 
ing program will be divided among the 
different denominations, the Baptists and 
the Friends having charge of the pro- 
gram on the evening of July 8. A large 
registration and a delightful week are 
hoped for at Mount Hermon this year. 
Oakland, Cal. Mary E. BAMForD, 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


AMONG THE STUDENTS at the University 
of Washington there are twenty-six 
student volunteers. Of these, five are 
Baptists: Lawrence Hunt of Burlington, 
Wash., Miss Helen Pettit of the First 
Church, Seattle, Miss Alice Franklin and 
George F. Holt, Jr., of the University 
Church, Seattle, and Willard McClure of 
Yakima, Wash. There are also four 
Baptist ministerial students: J. F. Shan- 
non of Mt. Erie, Ill., Owen Kilgore of 
Sumner, Wash., Iwao Okazaki of the 
Japanese Church, Seattle, son of the pas- 
tor of the church, and Hmery Andrews 
of Modesto, Cal. Rev. Chas. L. Maxfield, 
formerly a Baptist missionary to the 
Philippine Islands, is the efficient secre- 
tary of the University Young Men’s 
Christian Association. For some time 
the association has felt the need of larger 
quarters. An option has been secured 
on a lot opposite the campus, and steps 
are being taken to erect thereon a com- 
modious building that shall be not only 
headquarters for the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s associations, but the 
clearing house for all religious work and 
a center for student pastors, with offices 
for pastors of all coéperating denomina- 
tions. The Western Washington Con- 
vention has endorsed most cordially this 
movement and will codperate in carrying 
out the plans. 


THE BApTIst YOUNG PEopLre’s ASSEMBLY 
of Western Washington will be held at 
Burton, Wash., on Vashon Island, Aug. 
10 to 20. A strong program is being pre- 
pared. From inquiries that are being 
made, the indications are that the large 
attendance and fine enthusiasm of past 
years will be surpassed. An added in- 
terest this year is found in the fact the 
beautiful grounds have been purchased 
by the Baptists. It is hoped that the 
beginning of improvements can be made 
this summer. The assembly is recognized 
as one of the valuable forces in the 
training of our young people as well as 
one of the delightful features of our de- 
nominational work. 


THE Mr. Zion CHurcu (Negro) Seattle, 
laid the cornerstone of its new edifice 
Sunday afternoon, May 23. A large audi- 
ence assembled on the grounds. The 
principal address was delivered by Dr. 
A. M. Bailey, pastor of the First Church 
of Seattle. Under the leadership of Rev. 
W. D. Carter this church is making 
splendid progress. 

SEVERAL PASTORAL CHANGES have taken 
place recently. Rev. J. H. Teale closed 
a pastorate of about nine years at Belle- 
vue the last of May. He has wrought 
well on this field. Rev. May J. O. Bovee 
became pastor of the First Church, Kelso, 
and Rev. Samuel L. Brown assumed the 
pastorate of the church at Dryad. Rev. 
Karle D. Sims is acting-pastor at Lyman 
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and will also look after the work in 
several near-by places. 

WESTERN WASHINGTON will be well 
represented at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Buffalo, though the delegation 
will not be a large one. Among those 
who have signified their intention of 
going are Dr. J. F. Watson, Dr. Geo. F. 
Holt, Rev. Fred Berry, Rev. W. R. Howell, 
Dr. A. M. Bailey, Rev. F. B. Matthews, 
Rev. W. E. Henry, Rev F. E. Dark, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. N. Livengood, C. J. Brick- 
son, Mrs. Snow of Puyallup, and Mrs. Vale 
W. Foster of Seattle. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BerHANy CHURCH, LoNG BEACH, CAL., 
gave on May 6 a reception to the forty- 
seven new members received into the 
church during the year ending April 30. 
This was also the occasion of a recep- 
tion to the pastor, J. A. V. Pieters, and 
his wife, who have just commenced their 
fourth year of service with the church. 
Words of greeting were spoken by W. M. 
Galbraith, the roll of the new members 
was called, and Pastor Pieters made an 
address to them and to all present. Dur- 
ing the three years of the present pastor- 
ate 135 new members have been received. 
Since May 1 ten more have been baptized 
and two received by letter. Great prog- 
ress has been made both spiritually and 
financially. The church pays its pastor 
every week. About $7500 was raised to- 
ward the New World Movement. For the 
last two summers this church has had 
the largest daily vacation Bible school in 
Southern California, and is hoping to re- 
peat this summer. 

A HOST OF FRIENDS gathered at the 
home of Rev. and Mrs. S. A. Dyke, Mel- 
rose Highlands, on June 2, in honor of 
Dr. Dyke’s seventy-fifth birthday. Guests 
from Melrose, Reading, New Hampshire, 
Winnipeg and England came to express 
their love for, and appreciation of, a 
noble man and his long years of unceas- 
ing service in behalf of his fellow men. 
An interesting incident of the occasion 
was the presentation to Dr. Dyke of a 
fine traveling bag, especially appropriate 
in view ef his eccutemplated visit to the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Buffalo. 


OREGON 


Rey. W. M. Lewis died at The Dalles, 
Ore.,on April 28. He was born near Platt 
City, Mo., seventy-five years ago, and en- 
tered the ministry early in life, having 
pastorates in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas 
and Montana. For many years his field of 
labor was in the Bitter Root Valley, 
Mont., where his work was that of a 
pioneer. He traveled mostly on foot 
through snow and cold and preached in 
school houses, private homes, camps and 
wherever an opportunity was offered. 
His journeys were marked by Sunday 
schools organized, prayer meetings held, 
private interviews, funerals conducted 
and sermons preached. His last pastorate 
was at East Galatan, Mont. Here he or- 
ganized a church and for fifteen years 
was its pastor. Failing health inducing 
him to seek a lower altitude and a milder 
climate, he sold his home and started 
with his wife for the Pacific Coast. Their 
first stop was at The Dalles where a son 
is living. In a short time after their 
arrival he was stricken with paralysis 
and after nearly a month passed on. His 
body rests in the Odd Fellows Cemetery, 
overlooking the Columbia River. He is 
survived by his wife and two sons, all 
of whom are now in Oregon, 


Atlantic Coast 


ee Ema 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Out oF 334 cHURCHES in Massachusetts 
eligible for the hundred million dollar 
drive, the following are reports to date: 
Definite pledges have been reported by 
267, and fourteen are known to be work- 
ing though not yet reporting, making a 
total of 281 known to be working in the 
campaign. Seventy-one of these have 
gone over the top. Fifteen churches re- 
fused to enter the campaign—five be- 
cause of local conditions and ten because 
they did not agree with some feature of 
the campaign. Out of the thirty-four 
churches not reporting, most are small 
churches, and nine are Negro or foreign- 
speaking, which may have drives of 
their own. The amount raised to date 
is $4,087,313, or a little more than fifty- 
two per cent. The following churches 
went over the top: Hyannis; Osterville; 
Pocasset, First; Pondville, First;  Wil- 
liamstown, Central; Boston, Charlestown 
First; Boston, People’s; Chelsea, Horace 
Memorial. Free; Everett, Elm Street.; 
Everett, Glendale; Medford, Fulton 
Heights; Medford, South; Medford, 
West; North Reading; Reading, First; 
Wakefield, First; Woburn, First; Wo- 
burn, St. John’s; Arlington Heights; 
Arlington, Trinity; Cambridge, Broad- 
way; Cambridge, Mass. Avenue; Lex- 
ington, First; Somerville, First; Wal- 
tham, Beth Eden; Waltham, First; 
Watertown, Belmont Street; Boston, 
First German ‘(J.P.); Boston, Hill 
Memorial; Winchendon; Agawam; Hast 
Longmeadow; Russell; Springfield, Au- 
burndale; Worcester, Pleasant Street; 
Worcester, South; Boston, Stratford 
Street; Westwood; Boston, Imman- 
uel; Boston, Mattapan; Boston, Nor- 
wegian; Quincy, Calvary; Rockland, 
First; Ashland; Bellingham; Framing- 
ham, Berean; Turner’s Falls; Lawrence, 
Wood Memorial Free; Lowell, Chelms- 
ford Street; North Billerica; Middle- 
boro, Third; North Abington; lLynn, 
First; Lynn, Lynnfield Street; Lynn, 
Zion; Rockport, First; Salem. Calvary; 
Swamscott, First United; Attleboro; Fall 
River, First; Medford, First; Medford, 
South; Oak Bluffs, Bradley Memorial; 
Somerset, Federated; Leominster; Spring- 
field, Park Memorial; Springfield, Third; 
Willimanset, Beulah; Worcester, French; 
Lm Greendale; Worcester, Oak 

ill. 

The largest church, the First of Fall 
River, has a resident membership of 
1000 and received 1200 pledges. The 
smallest church was Pondville, with one 
resident member. Many stories could be 
told of the heroism and_ sacrifices in- 
volved both by churches and individuals 
in this campaign, and the results are al- 
ready beginning to appear in spiritual 
fruiting. 

THE FOLLOWING pastors have just 
changed pastorates: Rev. H. D. Pierce 
from Southbridge to Winter Hill, Somer- 
ville; Rev. R. B. Davis of First, Colerain, 
to North Grafton; Rev. Frank M. Swaf- 
field of Morningside, Pittsfield, to the 
West Somerville Church; Rev. C. A. S. 
Howe of Mattapan to Amesbury; Rev. 
R. A. Stone of Norwood to Clinton; Rev. 
Ross C. Eaton of Mansfield to Mattapan. 
Rey. E. H. Philbrook has assumed the 
pastorate of the Randolph Church. 

Mrs. Crara BE. Powett, education di- 
rector in the West Somerville Church 
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for the past two years, resigned her \ 
there June 1. She will take up sti 
in the University of Chicago before 
ing another field. She has done exce 
work in organizing the great Su 
school of the West Somerville Ch 
on the basis of a church school. 


A REMARKABLE achievement was ac 
plished in the First Church of New 
ford, which began to organize withc 
pastor about two weeks before the | 
of the drive and went over the top. 


Ar THE PoRTLAND STREET CHt 
Haverhill, there was received in ple 
for the New World Movement from 
members of the church an amount ¥ 
will mean almost as much per yea’ 
the next four years as the entire a 
tionment of last year. The pledg 
the members amount to five times 
year’s apportionment, yearly. Theo 
contributor was ninety-six years of 
and the youngest eleven months. } 
this was a Baptist campaign, it 
without saying that the latter ha; 
yet “joined.” If there is anya 
the formation of good habits, he s 
be a confirmed giver to missions, 


CONNECTICUT 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL meeting 0 
New England branch of the Wol 
Home Mission Society was held ii 
Asylum Avenue Church, Hartford, | 
and 6, preceded by the annual m 
of the woman’s state organization. 
tendance was large and sessions int 
ing. At the morning session of th 
England meeting, the following su: 
were presented: “Our Christian Cen 
“New Denominational Plans,” 
Charm of the Impossible,” “Social 
Among Negroes,” “Arms and 4 
ments,” and “A Missionary Journe} 
the afternoon session, “Messages 
Our Missionaries in Connecticut’ 
followed by a pageant, “The Congr 
Nations,” and an address by Dr. | 
White brought a helpful conventi 
a close. Both loving cups given i 
reading contest were won by the 
Church, Waterbury. f 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL meeting of thi 
necticut Convention board was hel 
the Olivet Church, New Haven, 01} 
11. This was an open meeting, @ 
siderable interest was manifest 
reports and general business of the 
Rev. James V. Latimer of China 
at the afternoon session, and in tl 
ning Rev. Ellis Gilbert of Danbiies 
an address on “Developing Mora 
the New World Movement.” 


Many oF THE HARTFORD ey 
churches have been gathering i 
fruits of the evangelistic campaig 
ducted by Gypsy Smith, Jr. The/ 
Church welcomed seven by baptis 
others are coming. The First 
received fourteen by baptism and 1 
five are awaiting the ordinance. 
South Church added twenty-six 
tism and nineteen are soon to 
ceived. The prayer meetings 7 
churches have been strengthened | 
ically and spiritually. 

Avr tHe ASYLUM AVENUE CHUR! 
Sunday evening program conduc! 
Dr. P. C. Wright has been of u 
interest. 4 


Dr. H. J. Wuire of the First | 
conducted a church institute dur 
last year, classes in American 
personal work and Bible study bei, 
on Tuesday evenings. Forty wer 
uated. Plans are already on foot 
year’s institute. This is an © 
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‘secure trained workers for every 
nent of church life. This church 
state in the amount raised for 
w World Movement and has the 
Sunday evening audience of any 
in the state. 

‘OTHER STEP FORWARD has_ been 
in the amalgamation of all the 
s societies in the church into one 
s organization. 

ECTICUT CHURCHES are still carry- 
in the New World Movement. Rev. 
3romley of the Shanghai Baptist 
, China, has just completed his 
sinerary in the state. 
p, keen insight, clarity of expres- 
id intense passion stirred the 
os and awakened them to a new 
Jarged vision of their missionary 
‘nities and obligations. 

SoutH CuHurRcH, Hartford, in addi- 
its large subscription for local 
ss and toward the allotment in 
w World Movement, has’ voted 
* to assume the salaries of Rev. 
‘s. Albert M. Boggs, who recently 
India as missionaries. Mr. and 
oggs have spent the past year in 
irtford School of Missions. The 
tion services at the South Church 
day, May 23, were devoted to brief 
1 addresses by the pastor, Dr. J. 
rey, and Rev. Horace B. Sloat, di- 
f the Connecticut state board of 
jon. Mr. and Mrs. Boggs spoke 


Bf 


atively of their connections with 
rch. 


NEW YORK 


»} LAKE AVENUE CHURCH, Roch- 
announcement was made at the 
‘service on May 30 of a memorial 


N. Howard in memory of his son, 
ve his life in the war. The gift 
a set of chimes for the belfry of 
‘ There will be twenty bells, 
an be played by electric action 
he organ console. Mr. Howard 


he church and congregation who 
neir lives was placed on the out- 
ithe building. It is expected that 
mes will be in use before Christ- 
G. Howard, in whose mem- 


(le: gh school work and as a stu- 
, Amherst, and has left a fine rec- 


iocky Mountain 
States 


" MONTANA 


t£ FOUR YEARS since Rey. Chas. A. 
came pastor of the First Church 
ite, the debt of $24,147 has 
duced to $3515, and it is expected 
is balance will be wiped out by 
|of the year. Over $3400 has been 
40 missions and benevolences in 
ir years, the largest amount to 
djects in any similar period in the 
Of the church; 136 new members 
*en received. The anniversary of 
torate was celebrated by a delight- 
al gathering on June 1. Dr. and 
0k plan to attend the meetings in 
and afterward to celebrate the 
anniversary of their wedding in 
d home in Canada, 


His states-' 


COLORADO 


THE First CHurRcH IN DENVER is hav- 
ing one of its best years. The congrega- 
tions are most gratifying, the finances 
are in good condition, the pledges for 
the New World Movement are still com- 
ing in and the church expects to meet 
its quota, and the baptisms are more 
numerous than in any year during the 
present pastorate. Dr. Morse has been 
pastor here for nearly eight years. 


r 


Mississippi Valley — 


MICHIGAN 


Hupson CHuRCH enjoys a period of 
marked progress through the two-years’ 
pastorate of Rev. C. H. Myers. This 
church has purchased a parsonage and 
the B. Y. P. U. has bought and paid for a 
new piano. The debt is wiped out; base- 
ment ceiled; baptistry changed, twenty- 
three received by baptism and twelve 
otherwise, making fifty-five members add- 
ed to the church. 

“Too Goop To Keep.” The church at 
Tecumseh, Rev. W. R. Curtis, pastor, re- 
ports on the missionary campaign just 
past: “We put our home expenses at 
least $600 higher than we had them last 
year and then the large budget for the 
New World Movement came and we 
nearly fell over. But Sunday, the six- 
teenth of May, it was all cared for. I 
think there are enough yet to hear from 
to take care of all the shrinkage. So we 
feel a little chesty.”’ 

THREE MINISTERS HAVE GONE ouT from 
the Big Rapids Church this year. One is 
holding evangelistic services in Baptist 
churches in the vicinity of Big Rapids; 
one is attending Hillsdale College, and 
Rey. Archie Graham is pastor of the Man- 
ton Church. 

PoRTAGE STREET CHURCH, Kalamazoo, 
has made a highly commendable decision 
in that it will recognize the work done 
by the teachers of its boys’ classes and 
send two young men to some summer as- 
sembly for training. It would be well 
worth while if other Sunday schools 
would do likewise. 

KALAMAZOO COLLEGE commencement 
festivities start following the week end- 
ing June 12 and close with commence- 
ment exercises at the First Church June 
ile 

THE SoutH SWEDISH ASSOCLATION 
meets with the Muskegon Church, Rev. 
N. E. Valerius pastor, June 10-12. 

AN INTERESTING REPORT from Rev. L. L. 
Hansen, clerk of the Kalamazoo River 
Association, follows: Baptisms: Last 
year 14 churches reported 161 baptisms; 
this year 11 churches reported 164 bap- 
tisms. “Missions”: Last year 14 churches 
reported 117 Missions; this year 16 
churches reported 315 missions. “THE 
Baptist: Last year i3 churches re- 
ported 76 Standards; this year 15 
churches reported 128 “THe Baptist.” 
These figures lack reports from two 
churches, both of which reported last 
year. 

THE NINETY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY Of the 
Detroit Association was held with the 
Springwells Avenue Church on June 3-4. 


Dr. THomAs P. Hottoway, pastor of 
the First Church of Kalamazoo, who has 
served the church for nearly three years, 
greatly surprised his people on May 23 
by presenting his resignation to take ef- 
fect June 13. He has been chosen ex- 
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ecutive secretary of the New Jersey state 
convention, which represents over 80,000 
membership. Dr. Holloway came from 
Wilmington, Del., and was temporarily 
in Camp Custer engaged in war work. It 
is with deep regret that the church has 
accepted the resignation, as Dr. Holloway 
was greatly beloved, has been eminently 
successful in the upbuilding of the 
church, and has won a large place in the 
whole city. Both pastor and wife have 
found this climate exceedingly trying 
upon their health. During the winter 
they were in the hospital. 
Meeting of Board of Managers 

At the urgent request of Dr. H. H. 
Ford and his people, the regular meeting 
of the board of managers was held with 
the Traverse City Church May 16-18. The 
program, as made up by State Promotion 
Director Grant M. Hudson, was profitable 
and interesting. Sunday, May 16, the 
various members of the state staff sup- 
plied pulpits in the vicinity of Traverse 
City, and Dr. C. H. Berry, state religious 
director, conducted a Sunday-school in- 
stitute in the Traverse City Church. Mon- 
day the session opened with an interest- 
ing and instructive Bible study by Dr. 
H. C. Gleiss of Detroit, which was fol- 
lowed by addresses on city work by Rev. 
W. T. Roberts and rural work by Her- 
man Burns. In the evening Rev. W. T. 
Roberts gave a survey on home missions 
with stereopticon, Dr. Gleiss conducted a 
Bible study, and Rev. F. L. Currey gave 
an address on evangelism. Tuesday morn- 
ing the board of managers convened for 
their regular business session, adjourn- 
ing at 11:15. This was followed by an 
eloquent sermon on the Holy Spirit by 
Dr. C. M. Carter. At two o’clock the 
board reconvened for an important busi- 
ness session, which lasted until 5:30. On 
Tuesday evening Rev. H. A. Waite of 
Owosso gave a survey of foreign missions 
with stereopticon, and addresses were 
made by Rev. Fred Allen of Bay City and 
Dr. A. C. Hageman, field representative 
of the General Board of Promotion. On 
Monday and Tuesday noons meetings 
were held in the shops of the city. A 
most enjoyable event of the gathering 
was the complimentary dinner given by 
the ladies of the church to the board of 
Managers, at which time Deacon Straub, 
Attorney Cross, Grant M. Hudson and 
others spoke on phases of the work in 
the state, and the board of managers’ 
quartet, Allen, Gleiss, Jennings and 
Vatcher, sang. Those who remained over 
until Wednesday were given an auto- 
mobile ride through the city. 


Work Among Non-English Speaking Peo- 
ple in Detroit 


SWEDISH: On May 1 Rev. W. O. John- 
son came as pastor of the Young Swedish 
Church. Not being able to rent a house, 
ihe pastor was forced to purchase, with 
the aid of friends. They also have their 
eye on a piece of property with chapel 
that they expect to purchase. 

ITALIAN: The Italian Mission is pros- 
pering under the splendid leadership of 
Rev. and Mrs. A. Altobello. A fine vaca- 
tion Bible school was conducted last sum- 
mer. Another will be conducted this 
year. 


RouMANIAN: Pastor John Socaciu has 
been pursuing his studies along with his 
pastoral work. He will graduate from 
the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary in June; is a fine young man; at- 
tended Denison University also. From 
this church 150 members have returned 
to their homes in Europe. Practically all 
of them are forming preaching stations. 
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___re than sixteen new stations have-been 
started. Pastor Igrison of the Second 
Roumanian Church is now in Roumania 
with Dr. C. A. Brooks studying condi- 
tions and visiting some of those recently 
returned. It is impossible to say how 
many new centers of Christian work 
have been started by those who were won 
to Christ in America and have now re- 
turned to their homes. 


SerBIAN: Here is a letter from a Serb- 
fan brother who has returned to his 
home: “First of all, I thank God, who 
combined us in the Son of God. Your 
joyful letter I received, from which I re- 
joiced very much. What you have asked, 
how are we getting along in the upset 
nation? Brother, I am now, glory to God, 
well, and in spiritual life God strength- 
ens me, according to his promise, that 
he will send Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
which will be with us always. Well, dear 
Brother Vincent, God, through us, began 
great work here. We opened a meeting 
in one house, in a nice and handy place. 
People are coming from all parts to hear 
the gospel, and the word of God. I am 
glad about that what they hear, brother. 
Beginning is great, glory to God. We 
also made a settlement, a foundation, 
which is Jesus Christ, who is with us, 
before us, and in us. Brother, people 
come in big numbers, sometimes about 
fifty and yet more. The news about us 
spreads, so that people wonder.what new 
news it is. Everything is alright, only 
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Every fairminded American will welcome this 
hook of convincing facts—now shown for the 
first time. 
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my relatives say that they are going to 
kill me, but who is to be afraid of them 
when God is with me. Dear brother, 
everything that is needed God is giving 
us. When persons don’t know something 
then pray to God for it, and He will show 
us His will. We are here, four brothers, 
as follows: Brother Lisa, Brother Vas- 
ilja, and one brother that was converted 
at war, and me. Glory to God, there are 
four of us, to spread the gospel around. 
Dear brother, now two friends want to 
be baptised. Please, brother, what should 
I do with them? I would like you all 
there to talk this over with older breth- 
ren, because you know I am not or- 
dained, and not even put on that work 
from older brothers. I wouldn’t want to 
do anything by myself, only what you 
permit, or what you determine to do.” 

PotisH: This work continues to grow 
under the leadership of Pastor Rzepecki. 
The great need is an adequate place of 
worship. At present we have nothing. 
The women of the Woodward Avenue 
Church have given $1000. The ladies of 
the First Church have pledged $500 per 
year for four years; a nice start, but we 
need at least $100,000. Who will give 
that or a part of it? 


IOWA 


Pastor Luruer Ross oF WEBB has the 
pioneer and the missionary spirit. For 
years he rode for miles in Colorado and 
other parts of the West serving small 
churches. He now finds time to go to 
both Sioux Rapids and Marathon for some 
services until a pastor can be located. 
Such service often means the saving of 
a little band. The fact that a warm- 
hearted Christian pastor is interested in 
people holds them together. 


KANSAS 


Rey. FRANK SCHUESSLER Of Valley Cen- 
ter has just closed a meeting with the 
Larned Church. About 100 made a new 
start, and of these some sixty-five have 
now been received into the church, forty 
of them by baptism. Another result has 
been a movement for a new building, 
which is greatly needed. 


ILLINOIS 


THe First CHurcH oF Barry held its 
annual roll call and business meeting on 
June 6, at which time 115 persons an- 
swered to their names and others sent 
good words. Twenty-three members have 
been received during the six months in 
which Rey. T. Elmer Jones has been 
pastor. 

Toe ANNUAL Meetine of the First 
Church, Freeport, was held on May 25 
and about 200 persons sat down at the 
banquet served by the women. Reports 
showed seventy-two additions during the 
year, thirty-eight of them by baptism. 
The sum of $400 was added to the salary 
of Rev. Frank G. Sayers, which makes an 
increase of $800 for the year. During the 


‘‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
Through service comes growth, and 


of tomorrow. 


through growth comes greater service.” 
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prepares young women for greater service. 
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THE BAS 


recent week’s drive the goal of § 
was more than reached. The paste 
be sent to Buffalo by the church. 
meeting held May 30 the church 
tioned that the Northern Cony 
withdraw from the Interchurch 

Movement. 

Dr. FRANKLIN Swirt of Rochell 
ducted meetings during April wi 
First Church, Marion, Va. The il 
was great and 140 persons made d 
decisions for Christ, most of them 
above seventeen years of age. 

IN RESPONSE TO AN INVITATION fre 
Baptist Church of Utica, a cour 
thirty-two delegates and visitors a; 
in the ordination of the pastor, Br 
Cassell, on June 4. Dr. G. W. Taft, 
dent of the Northern Baptist Theo! 
inary, preached the sermon, and R 
E. Miles of Walnut gave the pra 
ordination. Rev. Geo. R. Wood was 
man and Rey. H. Wedington was ¢ 


WISCONSIN 


Rev. Vicror H. Sworp resigne 
pastorate of the church at Ree 
May 15. He has been accepted f 
eign mission service either in Ch 
Africa as superintendent of constr 
He and Mrs. Sword are Student 
teers. For several years he spe 
in construction work, and for tl 
two years Mrs. Sword, who is a g1 
of the Chicago Training School, hi 
state director of the Children’s ( 
in Wisconsin. 


W. S. Stewart has been pastor 4 
du Lac for two and a half years 
ing that time ninety-three have b 
ceived by baptism. Religious ed 
has been stressed, with the resu 
both the Sunday school and the I 
U. are 100 per cent efficient. A 
age has been purchased, and the ( 
Boy Scout and other auxiliary 3 
in good condition. Special empha 
been placed upon stewardship a 
work. In the New World Mo 
drive, one-seventh of those pledgil 
one-fourth of the amount, and the 
the tithers. Mr. Stewart is vice-pl 
of the state board of directors. 


R. L. PALMERTON has resigned 
mond on account of his health. Ff 
seek a milder climate. 


G. N. Doopy has closed his 1} 
East Delavan and ‘has begun |] 
torate at Verona. | 


W. E. Harries of High River, 
Can., has accepted the pastorate 
church at Whitehall. ; 


THIS IS THE TIME Of the asso 
in Wisconsin. The Dodge Ass 
met at Beaver Dam on May 4 
The Lacrosse Valley Association 
meetings this year at Ontario on 
anu «7. The Madison Associat 
at Madison June 3 and 4. All 
gatherings were characterized D 
spirit and an increased interes! 
work of the denomination. The 
the New World Movement is” 
visible. ; 


Dr. M. D. Euspank spoke on tJ 
of China at the recent missiona 
ing of the Wauwatosa Church 
he spoke on “The Economic ? 
China” to the Order of Christié 
fellows of the Tabernacle ce 
waukee, and this address was 
ably received that he has been 
to give it to the chamber of c¢ 

WISCONSIN NoW HAs two st 
Y. P. U.’s. The one at Oshkosh 
group system, each group havin 
The names are “Baptist,” 
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e's,” “Union.” The juniors are 
the supervision of the seniors. The 
r has shown its interest in de- 
ational affairs by subscribing $400 
e New World Movement, to the 
i building fund and to Miss Carter, 
ther in the’ schools of Central 
ca. It has chartered a cottage at 
sembly at Green Lake. 


R. A. AsHworTH is in the tenth 
9 his pastorate with the First 
1 of Milwaukee. During the ten 
the place of the church in the life 
community and the city has been 
ted very materially. This church 
aces the problems of a downtown 
_and under the leadership of Dr. 
rth is meeting them in a construc- 
ay. Dr. Ashworth has a large 
nm the religious life of the city as 
jin the affairs of the denomination 
state and nation. He was the first 
mt of the city federation of 
es and for a number of years has 
a charge of the social service com- 
of this organization. 


New England Meeting 


seventh annual meeting of the 
Mngland district of the W. A. B. 
S. was held in the First Highland 
{ Church, Springfield, Mass., May 


‘W. N. Hartshorn, home vice-presi- 
wesided at the opening session, 
Was a conference on methods, in 
tion with our problems in the New 
“Movement. The address of the 
xn was given by Miss May Hus- 
ssOciate secretary of the depart- 
‘of missionary education. The 
rt of the evening was Mrs. John L. 
g. The delegates also had the 
*e of hearing from five of our mis- 
es and three recruits. 


aesday morning was given to re- 
Mrs. Fred E. Crawford, president 
» district, presiding. The last 
rof the morning was Dr. Latimer 
chow, China. The afternoon ses- 
aS unusually interesting in having 
jour national officers present. Mrs. 
v MacLeish, national home vice- 
nt spoke on “Woman’s Part in 
@w World Movement,” and Miss 
G Prescott, national foreign secre- 
fictured very graphically her trip 
athe East. Dr. Frances J. Heath, 
Ty of the Woman’s Union Medical 
, Peking, China, told of the “Medi- 
look in the Far East,” after which 
ests had the opportunity to meet 
icers and missionaries at an in- 
reception. Wednesday evening 
@ World Wide Guild session, Mrs. 
m Perry, district secretary for 
women, presiding. Miss Alma J. 
Mational World Wide Guild secre- 
ave a survey of the work done 
‘the guilds throughout the country. 
A. Brigham, foreign vice-presi- 
resented the recruits from New 
d, and Mrs, Lawrence Thurston, 
nt of Ginling College, Nanking, 
Outlined the work of the College 
€n Aspirations. Thursday morn- 
‘shed up the reports of the dif- 
departments and the election of 
for the coming year. Miss Grace 
urn, national candidate secretary, 
1 on the “Needs of Foreign Serv- 
Mrs. Joseph E. Robbins spoke on 
Unities of Our Golden Dollars,” 
| closing address of the conference, 
ing Horizons,” was made by Mrs. 
MacLeish. 
| 


Dr. Charles Kendall Harrington 


By CHARLES B. TENNY 


On May 13, at Albany, N. Y., Dr. 
Charles Kendall Harrington fell asleep. 
Thus passed from among us one of 
God’s true noblemen—one whose labors 
have blessed both the Orient and the 


‘Occident and will continue to bless both 


through the coming years. 

Dr. Harrington was born at Sidney, 
C. B., in 1858. From boyhood his heart 
was drawn toward the mission field. He 
studied at Acadia College and at Mor- 
gan Park. In 1886 he married Miss 
Jennie Lovett of Kentville, N. S., and 
the same year sailed for Japan, which 
has been the field of his labors from 
that time till now. 

Dr. Harrington early displayed ex- 
traordinary mental ability. He declined 
an offer that would have established him 
in the front line of American scholars of 
Semitics and devoted himself to teach- 
ing Old Testament in the Japan Baptist 
Theological Seminary, of which institu- 
tion he has been a professor throughout 
his entire service in Japan. His superb 
scholarship and his unusual gift as a 
teacher made him an invaluable asset 
in our theological seminary. 

But he was 
train Christian preachers. His own soul 
burned within him to preach Christ to 
the Japanese. Early in his ministry he 
began work in the towns and villages 
of Shinshiu, the mountainous province 
that forms the backbone of the main 
island of. Japan. To this work he de- 
voted most of his vacations, besides 
making occasional trips in term time. 
Through these unremitting labors of his 
the gospel was first brought to a wide 
section of central Japan, and many live 
to thank God for sending them this 
Christian apostle from the West. Others 
preceded him to the other shore and were 
waiting to welcome him there, notably 
Mr. Kaneko, the Japanese evangelist 
with whom he labored so intimately in 
the country itinerating. 

Most of Dr. Harrington’s time during 
his last term of service on the field was 
devoted to literary work. He was one 
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DR. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 


An appreciation appeared in the issue of 


May 15 


not content merely to’ 
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An invention 


which has revolutionized July 


Think how many new delights 
Prof. Anderson gave summer when 
he invented Putfed Grains. 

The milk dish now has Puffed 
Wheat floating in it—thin, flimsy, 
toasted bubbles of whole wheat. 

Breakfast brings the choice of 
three Puffed Grains, each with its 
own fascinations. 

Puffed Rice now adds to berries 
what crust adds to a 
Or a nut-like garnish to ice cream. 
And between meals hungry chil- 
dren get some _ Puffed 
crisped and buttered. 

Every day in summer, millions of 


shortcake. 


Grain 


people now enjoy these supreme 
food delights. 


But don’t treat them like mere tidbits 
These flaky, flavory bubble 


grains seem like food confections. 
But two are whole-grain foods, re- 
member. And all are scientific. 

They are made by steam explo- 
sion. Every food cell is thus 
blasted so digestion is easy and 
complete. 

They are the best-cooked cereals 
in existence—the only cereals so 
ideally fitted to digest. 

They are all-hour foods. They 
make whole-grain foods tempting. 
Let children find them handy, 
morning, noon and night. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 


All bubble grains 


Also puffed rice pancake flour 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


we 
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ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 


as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass 


Frank W. 


Baptist Board of Education. 
706 Ford 


Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 


Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HURCH FURNITURE 
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Racks,Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. 
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of four missionaries selected to be asso- 
ciated with Japanese scholars in the re- 
vision of the Japanese New Testament. 
To this work he brought an unusual 
knowledge of both spoken and written 
Japanese, and an expert acquaintance 
with both Greek and Hebrew and the 
technical questions involved in the work 
of translation. Large use was made in 
this work not only of the committee 
version of the New Testament, but also 
of the Baptist version, which Dr. Nathan 
Brown first translated and to the per- 
fection of which Dr. F. G. Harrington 
labored long and successfully. But it fell 
to the latter’s brother, Dr. Charles K. 
Harrington, to bring this work to its full 
consummation, merging in one splendid 
translation the work of these various 
translators of earlier days. 

Dr. Harrington’s literary work was by 
no means limited to this one achieve- 
ment. Since returning to the home land, 
and, in spite of physical disabilities, he 
wrote the notable work, “Captain Bickel 
of the Inland Sea,” known, we trust, to 
all readers of THE Baptist. From time 
to time he has printed privately little 
volumes, usually of verse, which have 
attracted wide attention. Fellow poets 
and literary critics repeatedly urged Dr. 


_ Harrington to give his splendid poetic 


creations to the public. During his last 
illness he corresponded with one of our 
leading American publishing houses with 
reference to the publication of a volume 
containing the cream of this large col- 
lection, but the shortage of paper caused 
delay and in the interim our poet fell 
asleep. The manuscript he left to his 
daughter Marjorie, who inherits this 
splendid poetic gift of her father. We 
shall look forward. to the publication of 
this work in the not distant future. In 
Japanese, too, his literary output was 
considerable and of a high order of 
merit. 

Only those who were intimately asso- 
ciated with Dr. Harrington appreciated 
his true worth. He was by nature of 
an unusually retiring disposition. He 
never sought the chief seat in the syna- 
gogue—content to let others have all the 
honor and the praise. But he was a 
rare soul, stanch, sincere, strong and 
kindly. His friendship was one of life’s 
choicest possessions; nor can death rob 
us of it, for love is eternal. We are 
poorer in Japan, but richer in heaven. 
Who will take up, in Japan, the torch 
he carried? 

Japan Baptist Theological Seminary. 


The Need of a Propaganda 
(Continued from page 740) 


blue. Some believe we should have bells 
on our churches and some do not. Some 
think we should have musical instru- 
ments in our churches; a few do not. 
Some think Christ will come again be- 
fore the millennium and some after or 
during it. Some of us do not know any- 
thing about a millennium. But we all 
believe he will come. That is, all real 
Baptists believe he will. The various 
elements of the true Baptist faith to- 
gether make a complete and harmonious 
system of revealed truth. The distinc- 
tive features harmonize with each other 
and all the rest of the truth. This can- 
not be truthfully said of any other sys- 
tem. Well-preserved traditions, numer- 
ous credal statements, the history of 
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past religious movements and legitin 
New Testament interpretation unite 
confirming the statement that the 
tist faith is markedly definite. A 
these the vast volume of literature } 
has been given to the world in the n 
of Baptists, by the great writers 1 
they have produced, and there rem 
not the least shadow of excuse for 
who intimate that we cannot knoy 
what Baptists believe as rega 
great fundamentals of doctrine and 
tice. ia 

2. Such a propaganda is 
needed. Three things ought he 
said. (a) We have been altoge 
derelict as to teaching these dis 
principles and divisive issues in 
dinary course of work, and 
endeavor to make amends by se 
cial efforts in these lines. (b) T 
of our people are at sea about 
believe, why we are a separate 
and what we are trying to do i 
world. Our young people an 
older ones need teaching at thes 
(c) The great outside multitu 


to know these things. We a 
debtors to the degree in which 
the truth which they do not hay 

3. Such a propaganda would 
a spirit of unity among the Bapti 
the whole country and lead on 
mighty evangelism which would 
thousands to Christ. 

4, Such a mighty effort in the! 
of truth would most certainly 
please our divine Lord, who hi 
us into his kingdom for such @ 
He himself is the author of 
and he has made us his ste 
hold and use and give it to th 
It is to be hoped the Buffalo m 
will consider and make _ provisio 
this important and most urgent - 
ment. There should be no alarm 
the probability of overdoing, but w 
well fear that we may underdo. 

Dana, Ind. | 


for Church and Home, with music for the Pl 
Mountain Flower,’ ‘The Wonderful River,’ ma 
tlan Banner,’ ‘His Loving Voice,’ ‘The Fading 
‘The Rosebud You Gave Me’ and ‘The FI 
Standard Sheet Music size, ordinary voice 
for $1.00, postpaid. Order from: TOs 
Room 323, 155 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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WANT ADS 


You will get results through th 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The 
6 cents per word per insertion; ¢as 
order. : 


_—_———_ 


WILL SELL CHEAP, ‘Parkers’ } 
Bible’ and many other books. _ Rey 
McDonnell, Mulvane Street, New! 
town, Ohio. " 


—_——__ 


SMALL CHURCH wanted in_ heal 
mate. Salary no object. Would li 
to build up church in a run down | 
F, A. Ogden, Glouster, Ohio. 


20, 1920, we added the Journal! and Messenger list. 
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Subscription Facts and Figures 


The first issue of THr Baprist came from the press 
under the date of Jan. 31, 1920. From the beginning the 
lists of the Standard and the Pacific Baptist formed a 
part of its subscription list. On March 15, 1920, there 
was aded to this list that of Zion’s Advocate. On March 
After 
the elimination of duplicates, the Journal and Messenger 


brought us a net list of 5598, Zion’s Advocate 1986, Pacific 
Baptist 2588, the Standard 8736, or a total of 18,898. 


Up to June 1, 12,704 new annual subscriptions have 
been received. In addition, we have received 32,202 sub- 
scriptions for six weeks, 3976 for twelve weeks, and a 
large number of subscriptions for one month, together 
with a considerable number for six months. The average 
weekly circulation from Jan. 31 until June 1 was 48,132. 
Of the Promotion Number there were printed and sold 
85,875. Over 100,000 copies of this issue were ordered, 
but we were unable to deliver the whole number on ac- 
count of a paper shortage. 


It is true that we have fewer Baptist weekly news- 
papers than we had one year ago. Thousands of the 
readers of these journals felt a keen sense of loss at 
their passing. The facts already indicate, however, that 
the gains have been greater than the losses. The annual 
subscriptions to THE BApTistT on June 1 showed an increase 
of 68 per cent over the combined circulation of the 
Standard, the Journal and Messenger, the Pacific Baptist 
and Zion’s Advocate at the time these publications were 
taken over by the Board of Promotion. You will note 
that we said the annual subscriptions. The average paid 
weekly circulation of THE Baptist, including the s1x- 
month, three-month and other short-time subscriptions, is 
easily two and one-half times that of the combined circu- 
lation of the journals named prior to Jan. 1. 


Even more important than the increased circulation is 
the matter of its even distribution over the entire terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Convention. In the extreme 
east, Maine has 2010 annual subscribers; in the extreme 
west, California has 2568—almost double that of the com- 
bined subscriptions of the Standard and the Pacific Bap- 
tist in the same state. In the four months the state of 
New York has sent in over 1700 new annual subscriptions, 
and Pennsylvania almost that number, while Massachu- 
setts has nearly reached its first thousand. Nebraska has 
far more than doubled the number of copies of denomina- 
tional weeklies in that state. Kansas has multiplied its 
circulation by three. The greatly increased interest in 
denominational periodicals cannot fail to result in greatly 
increased interest in all the denominational enterprises. 

It should not be overlooked that this subscription re- 
sult has been brought about by the churches. We have 
had no paid canvassers. We allow no commissions. We 
offer no premiums. The churches have undertaken the 
task of placing Tur Baptist and Missions in the homes 
of their memberships as a part of their educational pro- 
gram. The directors of promotion in the several states 
and the field workers have from the beginning understood 
that the promotion of the circulation of these journals 
was a vital part of their task. THE Baptist is not a 
private enterprise. It belongs to the Baptists, and all 
its interests are in their hands. 
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Fresh from the Field 


Rev. Howland Hanson, for fifteen years 
pastor of the First Church of Des Moines, 
Iowa, presented his resignation to the 
church on June 6, to take effect in the 
fall. He indicated that he resigned in 
order not to interfere with a plan to 
divide the Baptist congregations of the 
city into districts. The pastors of Cal- 
vary and Forest Avenue Churches have 
already resigned, and with the transfer 
of Des Moines College to Union College 
this summer, the Baptists of the city are 
planning a thorough reorganization. 1B) 
Hanson’s future plans are not yet de- 
termined. 


Dr. A. Frank Houser, pastor of the 
Calvary Church, Davenport, Iowa, goes 
to the convention at Buffalo and to the 
B. Y. P. U. convention at Toronto, at 
the expense of the church. The work 
of the church is progressing well, bap- 
tisms occurring every month. The 
church did not reach its full quota in 
the New World Movement, but made a 
heroic effort and surpassed by more 
than 1000 per cent anything ever done 
by the church even in its rich and palm- 
iest days. 


Calvary Church, Cleveland, O., Rev. H. 
Lee McLendon, pastor, continues to be 
the recipient of the Lord’s favors. At 
every communion service this year the 
hand of fellowship has been given to 
new members. At present the pastor is 
preaching a series of Sunday night ser- 


mons on the seven letters to the seven 
churches in the book of Revelation. 
There is a constant demand for Mr. 
McLendon’s printed sermons. A few 
have been printed. A band of earnest 
Christians are praying that the Lord will 
provide the funds to print the sermons, 
which will be distributed free to all who 
desire them. The church sends its pas- 
tor to the Buffalo convention. 

At its annual commencement exercises 
on June 16, Fargo College conferred the 
title of Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. 
Ralph W. Hobbs, pastor of the First 
Church of Fargo. 


Dr. Elmer W. Powell of the First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., has received 
an increase of $600 in his salary. The 
church pledged $57,000 toward the New 
World Movement. Sixty have been added 
to the church. In the fall Ralph W. 
Washburn will go from Harvard Uni- 
versity to Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. There are eleven Harvard men 
and ten Radcliffe women in the church 
membership. Nine Tech men and eight 
from Boston University, six high school 
teachers, three masters, and _ public 
school teachers galore show that the 
church believes in education. 


Miss Helen K. Wallace of the gradu- 
ating class in the Women’s College of 
Brown University has just accepted a 
position as field secretary for New Eng- 
land of the Women’s Foreign Mission 
Society. She will have charge of the 
organization of study groups and arrange 
conferences throughout the New Eng- 
land states in addition to her work at 
the central office. During her senior 


year, Miss Wallace has been president 


of, thes Y¥aeWe acu. 
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The members of the First Church at 
Champaign, Ill., were greatly surprised 
on a recent Sunday when Rev. F. N. 
Darling presented his resignation to take 
effect the last of June, when he goes 
to a church in Binghamton, N. Y. Dur- 
ing his brief pastorate there has been a 
net gain in membership of more than 


forty. His salary was increased by $200 — 


at the beginning of the year. 


Rev. H. O. Meyer has resigned from 
the Bethany Church, Chicago, to take 
effect the first of July. After a much- 
needed rest at his home in Southern 
California he is going to Calvary Church 
in Des Moines, Iowa. He has been at 
Bethany Church for five or six years. 
This church is located in the stock yard 
district and great work has been done 


under the leadership of the retiring 
pastor. 
Rev. C. F. J. Tate, once pastor in 


Illinois and later in Dayton, O., has lo- 


cated in Chicago for the summer for the 
sake of educational advantages. His 
son and daughter will take special stud- 
ies at the university. Dr. Tate will him- 
self be open to engagements as supply 
or in evangelistic work. He was at one 
time a student at the Moody School. 
His address is 5712 Kenwood Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

The First Church, Columbia, Mo., sent 
its pastor, Rev. T. W. Young, to the 
Southern Baptist Convention with all 
expenses paid, and is now sending him 
to the Northern Baptist Convention. 
The church divides its offerings fifty- 
fifty between the work of the conven- 
tions. 
Stephens College will 
Buffalo convention. 


also attend the 


INSURANCE AT COST 


An Important Announcement to Baptist Churches 


The Methodist Episcopal Church in twenty ye 
AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS in premiums al 
COLLECTED more than ONE MILLION, THREE HUN 
for losses due to fire, lightning and windstorms. 
Mutual Church Insurance Company, which was organi 


and always has been under the management of Henry P. Magill. 


BAPTISTS CAN SAVE MONEY 


made to Mr. Magill by ministers and laymen of other denomina- 
THE MUTUAL INSURANCE COR- 
An advisory board of Baptists has 


From time to time the suggestion has been 
tions that he organize a company for them. As a result of these requests 
PORATION has been incorporated under the laws of the state of 
been appointed and Baptists will be on the board of directors. This will give Baptists a voice in its affairs and 
his MUTUAL company and a consequent large saving to the churches. 


POLICIES FULLY SAFEGUARDED 


All policies on church property will be issued by the National Mutual Church Insurance Company 
business to warrant it in assuming risks on its own account. 
This will make it possible for the 
For full particulars and application blanks address Henry 
PORATION, 108 South La Salle St., and Insurance Exchange 


make possible a wide use of the service of t 


new company has accumulated sufficient 
can be paid in annual installments, covering a three 
churches to place the amount in the annual budget. 
P. Magill, Manager MUTUAL INSURANCE COR 


Illinois. 


or a five year period. 


Bldg., 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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ars has SAVED more than ONE MILLION, TWO HUNDRED 
one upon its church buildings and parsonages. 
DRED AND THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
This remarkable showing has been made through the National 
zed originally to insure Methodist churches, and which is 


It has 


until the 
Premiums 


W. G. BRIMSON 
E. A. MEYERS 
C. L. MAJOR 

C. D. GRAY 

EK. L. KILLAM 
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Pres. and Mrs. J. M. Wood of © 
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A Message to Christian Tourists in Europe 


HE members of our churches who are to be in Europe dur- 

ing the coming summer are especially requested to visit 

the various Protestant churches and institutions in France and 
Belgium. 

+ They may secure tourist’s handbooks and full arrangements 
by calling upon the Comite Protestant Francais, M. Andre 
“Monod, Secretary, 8 rue de la Victoire, Paris, France; and the 

omite Belge d’Union Protestante, Dr. Henri Anet, care of 

_ Eglise Chretienne Missionaire Belge, 11 rue de Dublin, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

i Advance information, with handbook, may be obtained by 

prospective tourists on application to the Commission on Re- 
lations with France and Belgium of the Federal Council of the 

_ Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
Meoity. 


Extension of Education by Intergovernmental 
Co-operation 


HE following resolutions were recently adopted by the 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Boston and Vicinity: 
“Whereas, the Baptist denomination has always held that 

the education of the people is one of the most important duties 

and functions of the modern democratic state and nation, and 

- earnestly advocate and support as citizens the widest extension 

' of popular education, therefore, 

.4 “Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions on the above- 

'named subject be sent to the Baptist conventions, North and 

| South, to the metropolitan Baptist ministers’ conferences of the 

' United States, and to such other similar bodies in other coun- 

| tries as the presiaent and secretary of this conference may think 

esirable, with the suggestion that all such bodies take such 
action on the subject as they deem wise.” 

a “Resolved, that we, members of the Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
_ ference of Boston and Vicinity and citizens of the United States, 
do hereby record our hearty approval of the general tendency 
| of federal legislation, enacted and proposed, to remove illiteracy 
| from the nation, to teach the applications of science and me- 
| chanics to labor and national health, and our civic duty and 
| obligation to make good citizens, also, 

“Resolved, that, in view of the world situation and outlook, 

' we respectfully urge upon the Congress of the United States to 

inaugurate by appropriate legislation a movement to extend 

' education in these lines to all mankind, and to seek the co- 

| operation of all nations in the same in order to advance the 

' general welfare of mankind and just and humane government 
throughout the world, and 
“Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
President of the United States and to the United States sena- 
tors from Massachusetts.” 

It may be added that this idea is embodied in the Keyes- 
Gillett Bill, S.4140 and H.12994, now before Congress. 


Great Britain and Prohibition 


REPRESENTATIVE of the English Y. M. C. A. now in 
this country is reported to have said that England will 
ot prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicants. In sup- 
ort of his prediction he cites the Englishman’s resentment of 
nything which interferes with his personal liberty, and as- 
‘serts that his countrymen will not submit to such abridgment 
of their freedom as is involved in a prohibition law. This 
“personal liberty” plea has a familiar sound, but one hardly 
expects to hear it from the lips of an official of this great Chris- 
tian organization. 

From Scotland where the love of liberty is quite as in- 
tense as in England, and where the liquor traffic has been 
strongly entrenched, comes word of significant victories won 
y the friends of temperance. Under the local option law 
any districts are prohibiting the traffic in strong drink and 
would not be surprising if all Scotland becomes “dry” within 
the next few years. Those familiar with the general use of 


intoxicants by the people of Scotland, in the past, even by 
church members, and with the poverty and unhappiness result- 
ing from this, will thank God and take courage at the good 
news from “old Scotia.” 


A Christian League of Nations 


N September, 1919, representatives of twenty nations met in 

London and perfected an organization known as “The World 
Brotherhood Federation.” The gathering was promoted by 
men who believed that the brotherhood of mankind should 
again be emphasized and that the results due to the world war 
should be met by a determined effort on the part of Christians 
throughout the world, and ways and means discovered, if 
possible, whereby humanity might be redeemed from the spirit 
of hatred and selfishness and united again in confidence and 
love. 

The London conference was considered by many one of 
the most remarkable gatherings in the history of the world. 
Notable Christian leaders were present and the deliberations 
were marked by a profound spirit of reverence. It was decided 
that another congress should be held in 1920, and America was 
chosen as the place. Announcement has been made that the 
World Brotherhood Congress will convene in Washington, D. C., 
October 9-13, and arrangements are now being made to entertain 
the messengers from the ends of the earth. Dr. John Clifford 
of England is president of the federation, and he will preside 
over the congress. While in this country Dr. Clifford will be 
the guest of the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
Other notable men have accepted invitations to attend and it is 
expected that every Christian denomination will be represented. 
The Baptist Brotherhood Federation is affiliated with the move- 
ment and will give full information regarding the congress to 
all who wish it. Address, J. Foster Wilcox, Director, 23 East 
26 street, New York. 


Viscount Bryce and the Holy Land 


N a communication to the National Geographic Society, Vis- 

count James Bryce predicts that the Holy Land, released 
from the deadly Moslem domination, may take its place among 
the prosperous and even populous civilized states if its affairs 
are administered by a government which gives an honest and 
efficient administration. 

Mr. Bryce calls attention to the smallness of the country 
and says: “Of this region large parts did not belong to ancient 
Israel. Their hold on the southern and northern districts was 
but slight, while in the southwest a wide and rich plain along 
the Mediterranean was occupied by the warlike Philistines who 
were sometimes more than a match for the Hebrew armies. 
Israel had, in fact, little more than the hill country which lay 
between the Jordan on the east and the maritime plain on 
the west. King David, in the days of his power, looked down 
from the’ hill cities of Benjamin, just north of Jerusalem, upon 
Philistine enemies only twenty-five miles off on the west side, 
and looked across the Jordan to Moabite enemies about as far 
off on the other.” 


An Appeal for Serbian Children 


N contrast with our Independence Day, Serbians celebrate 
the Battle of Kosovo, in which their entire army died fight- 
ing in defense of their land against the Turks, June 28, 1389. 
They chose death rather than dishonor; and that was but a 
beginning of five hundred years of almost uninterrupted sor- 
rows, culminating in the tragedy of the recent war, in which 
all their territory was occupied by the enemy, their land laid 
waste, their railroads destroyed and one-fourth of the popula- 
tion, including half the taxpayers, wiped out by war, famine 
and disease. 
Today in Serbia, there are thousands of helpless children, 
sick and unprovided for. There are isolated villages of fifteen 
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and twenty thousand people broken in health, reduced to pov- 
erty and absolutely without physicians or medicines. 

The National Birthday Committee of the Serbian Child 
Welfare Association, 7 West 8th Street, New York City, appeals 
to Christian people everywhere for money and clothing for 
these stricken people. The emergency is most urgent. 


The Value of Insurance 


VERY year losses on church property in the United States 

‘, through fire mount up into the millions. A study of our 

Baptist reports will reveal the fact that during the past year 

many meeting houses and parsonages have been totally or par- 

tially destroyed by fire. In some cases the situation produced 

has been critical. In others the possession of adequate insur- 
ance has greatly simplified the prcblem. 

Occasionally these fires in church property are due to care- 
lessness of the sort which can never be completely eliminated. 
But others are due to causes over which the churches can exer- 
cise no control. For instance, curing the year just passed, 
there are losses due to tornadoes, to fire communicated from 
other burning buildings, to forest fires, to defective wiring, to 
various kinds of accidents and to causes which have not been 
ascertained. 

The loss of property today is more serious than formerly 
owing to the fact that all materials and labor entering into 
the construction of buildings costs far more than formerly. 
It is the more desirable, therefore, that churches give particular 
attention to the matter of insurance. No church should be con- 
tent unless its property is insured up to at least two-thirds of 
its present replacement value. The payment of premiums may 
at times seem difficult. But the resulting security is worth far 
more than it costs. And no one should be content unless he 
has guarded the Lord’s property against possible loss as care- 
fully as he does the property he calls his own. Careless busi- 
ness methods in this regard have brought great losses in past 
years to our churches. There is no excuse for the continuance 
of such reckless dealing with property which we iets hold in 
trust for God’s kingdom. 


Snap Shots from Japan 


E IGHT of the new girls in the Himeji School became Chris- 
tians in the course of the past year. One had felt as a 
child that the “god-shelf” in her home did not express the true 
idea of God and worship, and that there must somewhere be 
a true God different from anything she knew. In the school 
her longings found satisfaction. 


One of the Japanese teachers in the Kanagawa Girls’ School 
has published his translation of “The Sky Pilot” this year. 
One girl in the school died during the year, and the family, 
one of wide influence, the father being a member of Parlia- 
ment, begged that she be given a Christian burial. The brother 
wept as he told of their regret that she had not been allowed 
her wish for baptism. They planned a Christian funeral in 
the city and a Buddhist one in the country for the relatives, 
but were so impressed by the Christian one that they asked that 
it be repeated in the country. The burial of this daughter as 
a Christian caused much comment. 


The Bible Woman’s Training School keeps tab of its grad- 
uates. In ten years thirty-five women have graduated, of whom 
twenty-six are now doing good work. Seven have married, one 
has died, and one has “fallen away.” Four who did not finish 
their course are nevertheless in the field, doing good work. As 
a result of the influence of the school’s playground for the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, the very worst big boy of the locality 
and three of his gang are now following Jesus and helping with 
the other boys. This work with the children pleads for develop- 
ment. ’ 

Another Language School student scraped an acquaintance 
with a student of English two years ago, and the Japanese and 
foreigner became warm friends, practicing their linguistic at- 
tainments on each other. The Japanese boy was highly edu- 
cated and well-read in foreign literature, but not interested in 
religion. He borrowed books from the young missionary, and 
one of them (by design) was President Wilson’s iittle pamphlet, 
“Some Words about Religion.” He was deeply impressed by 
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the attitude taken by so great a man, and bought and read a 
New Testament for himself. Soon he came to call and wanted 
to talk about Christianity. The visit ended by his deciding to 
be a Christian. But his father, a Samurai (old-time knight), 
refused to allow him to accept Christianity, and Japanese filial 
piety is strong. The boy wanted to know what to do—be a 
Christian secretly, or wait till he could win his father’s con- 
sent. He received the reply that God countenances no decep- 
tion, and if he would follow Jesus, he should try to do so openly, 
certainly not deceiving his father. He was given a present of 
the Japanese translation of Dr. Rauschenbusch’s “Social Prin- 
ciples of Jesus,” and then came the summer vacation. He 
returned from vacation with shining eyes. To the missionary 
he said: “Your prayers and my earnest pleadings have triumph.” 
The father, at first immovable, asked for some Christian book 
to read, so he could know what Christianity was. He was given 
the little book referred to, and as the boy put it—‘“‘He was so 
absorb that he read it twice carefully.” Then he gave his con- 
sent. The story hasn’t ended—meanwhile the boy’s brothers 
want their chance to talk with the missionary. 


The French Protestant Churches 


HE Federal Council sends out another appeal to American 
Protestants in behalf of their brethren in France and 
Belgium. Mr. William Sloane Coffin, who has just returned 
from France, in his report to the council’s commission on 
relations with France and Belgium, says: | 


“T have never seen anybody work as hard and as courage- 
ously as the French people are doing.’ I cannot express the 
admiration I feel for the work being done on the battlefields, 
especially at Lens and Lille. About 80 per cent of the farm 
land over which the battles raged is now under cultivation and 
will produce grain this year. The French have gone over these 
fields and taken out the shells and filled in the shell holes and 
taken away the barbed wire. They have 140 teams of fourteen 
men each, with ten tractors to each team, that are plowing the 
fields. This work of plowing is then charged to the peasant, 
against his credit for war damages. 1960 men are doing this at 
the risk of their lives. Traveling through this territory I could 
almost imagine I was back at the front, with the shells explod- 
ing all about and children running for cover. One farmer told 
me he had struck fourteen bodies in his small field. Under 
this united effort France, in a year’s time, will be back on her 
feet agriculturally. 

“Living conditions in these areas are appalling. The French- 
man returns to his home, no matter whether anything is left of 
it or not. Rheims, which was almost totally destroyed, now 
has 80,000 people living there. Arras, ‘which was largely 
destroyed by bombardment, formerly had 28,000 inhabitants; it 
now has 50,000. Vimy, at the foot of the famous Vimy Ridge, 
had not a house left standing. About 1800 of the former popu- 
lation of 3000 have returned and are living there. Where do 
they live? In cellars, with the former first floor for a roof, in 
cement dugouts and in one and two room shacks. Three rooms 
is a luxury. There are often six, eight or even ten persons in 
a two-room shack. Under such conditions children are born, 
When there is sickness and disease in the family, the awfulness 
of the situation can be imagined. How do these people stand it? 
They must do as the soldiers in the trenches had to do—they 
must stop thinking or go crazy.” 


People or Bricks? 


OULD it not be worth while for Baptists to cultivate the 
distinction between a body of believers and a pile ol 
brick? We have all grown into the bad habit of using th 
same word for both. Even our denominational papers are al 
times guilty of this lapse, so that it is not surprising to fin 
secular papers following our sad example. When the transfe 
of property from the First Church, Chicago, to the Olivet 
Church took place the “religious editor” of our leading daily 
told his readers of “A city-wide rally in recognition of the lon 
and honorable history of the First Baptist Church, which has 
been sold to the Negroes.” And the rather startling announce: 

ment had no public correction. 
* * * 


The next two issues of THe Baptist will contain a ful 
account of the Buffalo convention, including abstracts 0 
many of the addresses. Read them yourself and then hano 
them to your friends. 
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A Christian Civilization 


NE year ago the Northern Baptist Convention 

adopted the report of its survey committee 
with practical unanimity. Since that action one 
phrase in its report has not only been challenged 
but repudiated by not a few among the constitu- 
ency of the convention. ‘‘Our business is to estab- 
lish a civilization that is Christian in spirit and in 
passion, the world around, in Borneo as much as 
in Boston,’’ said the committee, and at that time 
no voice was raised in opposition to the statement. 
Recently, and especially during the $100,000,000 
Campaign, some of those who refused to partici- 
pate in this movement have cited the declaration 
of the committee at Denver in justification, in part 
at least, of their attitude, and have asserted that 
the business of the church is not to establish a 
Christian civilization but to save souls. 

In some eases the opposition to this declaration 
is probably due to a misunderstanding of its mean- 
ing. Civilization is predicated of a state of so- 
ciety marked by organization, intelligence and 
progress. All this Greece had when Paul preached 
Jesus and the resurrection on Mars Hill. All this 
may exist and yet the heart of man be left im- 
Organization may but serve to make 
tyranny more tyrannical. Intelligence may be de- 
voted to selfish and wicked ends. Progress may 
have no ethical connotation.. The worth of civili- 
gation is not measured by the power of the few, 
but by the well-being of the many; not by intel- 

lectual acumen, but by ethical standards; not by 
growth in industry and commerce, but.by increas- 
ing righteousness in the common life of society. 

It is not enough that many, even a majority, of 
the citizens of a country are Christian in name. 
The committee which reported in Denver did well 

So- 
called ‘‘Christian nations’’ have been known to 
throw the teachings of Jesus into the discard, dis- 
regard the rights of their neighbors and openly 
proclaim and practice the doctrine of ‘‘might 
makes right.’’ No nation is as Christian as it ought 

to be. So long as the weak and defenseless are 
exploited by the strong, as money-lust is the ruling 


passion, as brotherhood is found only in fine 
phrases, so long civilization will stop far short 


of being truly Christian. Doubtless it was because 
of these patent facts that the committee drove 
down into the heart of man and made a plea for a 
civilization Christian ‘‘in spirit and passion.’’ © 

__ Speaking of our early missionaries in non- 
Christian lands, the report says, ‘‘Their one 
thought was to get the message of Christ to as 
Many individuals as possible before they are swept 
into the outer darkness and a Christless eternity. 
| The determination to inform as many of 
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these people as possible of the Christ guided the 
plans for our Baptist missionary work for a large 
part of its history. We recognize that 
the supreme need of these millions of people in 
heathenism is a knowledge of Jesus Christ as their 
personal saviour.’’ Instead of minimizing the im- 
portance of personal evangelism, the committee ex- 
alted it to the highest place. Their contention is 
not that we should abandon effort to preach the 
gospel to the whole world, but that this is not in- 
clusive of our whole task. That this interpreta- 
tion of our mission is generally accepted is evi- 
denced by the schools, hospitals, industrial under- 
takings and orphanages through which we under- 
take to express the spirit of Christ and promote 
human welfare. In this we have not only the ex- 
ample of Jesus but his distinct command. He who 
came to bring eternal life ‘‘went about doing 
good.’’ He heard the faintest cry of distress and 
answered. He was the Great Physician. He healed 
the sick and fed the hungry. He ministered to all 
the needs of man. In the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew we find recorded the words of doom spoken 
by him to those who called him ‘‘Lord’’ and neg- 
lected those in distress. 

Probably no man in all the Christian centuries 
ever insisted more strenuously on personal evan- 
gelism or labored more incessantly in preaching 
the gospel to the lost, then Gen. William Booth. 
For years this was the alpha and omega of his 
work. Then he saw the hundreds of homeless men 
sleeping on London bridge, the neglected and 
wretched children of that great city, the hopeless 
condition of the sick and poor and led the Salva- 
tion Army into forms of ministry for the wretched 
and friendless which have since become the glory 
and the joy of that great organization. 

Some of those who repudiate the definition of 
the Christian objective as stated by the survey 
committee feel that it recommends the substitution 
of social service for evangelism. Were this the 
ease the statement of the committee would have 
few defenders. Man has no need so imperative as 
that of regeneration, and this regeneration can- 
not be accomplished simply by bettering his en- 
vironment. As a great Christian leader has very 
aptly put it, ‘‘You cannot save a man by giving 
him a clean shirt.’’ Whoever undertakes to sub- 
stitute physical for spiritual ministry has lost sight 
of Jesus Christ or refuses to follow him. No such 
antithesis exists between social service ‘and evan- 
gelism as some have fancied. As one of our emi- 
nent preachers often declares in his sermons, ‘‘it 
is not ‘either, or,’ but ‘both, and.’’’ <A civiliza- 
tion Christian ‘‘in spirit and passion’’ can never 
be established except as men’s hearts are touched 
and changed by the Spirit of God, and such a eivill- 
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zation will automatically express itself in ministry 
{o man in all his varied needs. Neither an indl- 
vidual nor a civilization is truly Christian when 
insensible to human distress. 

However, not all the criticism of this pro- 
nouncement by the survey committee comes from 
those who misunderstand its meaning. A radical 
difference of opinion exists among us as to what 
the church should undertake. Are we to labor 
and pray for the redemption of the whole world 
through the agencies which Jesus Christ estab- 
lished? Is that the meaning of John 3:17, a verse 
sometimes overlooked when we quote the preced- 
ing one? Are the parables of the leaven and of 
the mustard seed prophetic of the intensive and 
the extensive growth of the Kingdom? May we 
hearten ourselves with the thought that Jesus, by 
his spirit and through his followers, is now at work 
in the world to make it as God would have it? If 
so, then a ‘‘civilization Christian in spirit and pas- 
sion?’ is something for which to hope and pray and 
toil. But if it is not God’s will that his kingdom 
should be built on earth through his spiritual pres- 
ence with his people, if our task is done when the 
gospel has been proclaimed to the whole earth, if 
all which God intends to have done by us is accom- 
plished when a few have been gathered from the 
peoples of the earth to constitute the bride of Christ 
at his coming, if there is no hope for the triumph 
of Christ on earth save through his personal, tan- 
gible presence here, then the attempt to establish 
a Christian civilization is as foolish as to try to 
run a locomotive without steam. 

Good men differ and will continue to differ in 
their interpretation of New Testament teaching 
concerning this matter; but those who believe that 
Jesus Christ is now in his world, working out his 
purposes of world-redemption, cannot, seriously 
criticize a plea that Christian people dedicate them- 
selves to the establishment of a ‘‘civilization Chris- 
tian in spirit and passion.’’ 


The Republican Convention 


UR readers are familiar with the results of 

the Republican convention, held in Chicago 
June 7-12. As this is not a political paper we shall 
not undertake to launch a boom’in favor of any 
party, even when its standard-bearer is a Baptist. 
Rev. D. M. Martin, now pastor at Winnebago, 
Minn., and formerly pastor of Senator Harding at 
Marion, O., speaks in the highest terms of the Re- 
publican nominee for president. Chaplain Bate- 
man of the United States army writes us from per- 
sonal acquaintance with the candidate, that Sen- 
ator Harding is ‘‘a good and great man.’’ Gov- 
ernor Coolidge has commended himself to those 
who believe in law and order by his sturdy oppo- 
sition to those who sought to replace law enforce- 
ment by anarchy. Both men seem representative 
of our finest type of citizenship. ; 
When we turn to the platform we find the usual 
compromises. Senators Borah and Johnson evi- 
dently bluffed the majority and prevented any de- 
liverance on the League of Nations. In place of 
a ringing endorsement of the eighteenth amend- 
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ment and the Volstead Enforcement Act, we have 
a deep silence. We can comfort ourselves with 
the assurance that a party platform settles noth- 
ing. The enforcement act is law. It will stand 
unless repealed. iivery effort will be made by 
those who fatten on the liquor traffic to elect a lower 
house this fall favorable to radical changes in the 
present law. They will not succeed if the Christian 
people of the land do their duty. Whoever is elected 
president, we must make it certain that the coming 
Congress is favorable to the existing enforcement 
law. 


Growing Our Own Ministers 


REPORT coming to this office is to the effect 
that there is not at the present time in any 


Baptist pulpit in the state of Montana a native- — 
born son. There are probably other states in which — 


the situation is not greatly different. The men 
who eall attention to these facts and who urge that 
the condition is not a good one, inasmuch as a rea-_ 
sonable proportion of native-born pastors will give 
a spirit and understanding to the ministry as a 
whole which it will not otherwise have, do not al- 
ways point out the remedy. And yet this is per- 
tectly obvious. The churches of our various states 
must grow a larger proportion of their own min- 
isters. 
Reports from various churches which have en- 
tered heartily into the New World Movement are 
that young men from their memberships are offer- 
ing themselves for the ministry. This is natural 
enough. When churches take themselves seriously 


and begin to attempt large things, the ministry be-_ 


comes attractive to men who wish to invest their 
lives in a real task. The spirit of heroism and the 
desire for Christian service are by no means dead. 
All that is needed is to make the call compelling. 
Ministers themselves have a responsibility in 
this matter. If in the pulpit they pray frequently 
that the Lord will thrust forth laborers, if they 
often mention the need of ministers, if they present 


service to their young people, they will have taken 
a long step in the right direction. And if the min- 
isters do not properly fulfill their task, the churches 
themselves must take it up. We certainly must 
grow more ministers. We can only do so by pay- 
ing attention to such culture. And each state 
should grow a goodly number for itself. No state 
should be content to live like a parasite on the life 
of the others. ; 


faithfully and not spasmodically the appeal of such 
| 


OMPLAINT is often made that the Northern. 

Baptist Convention does not represent the. 
churches in the way it might. By this it is not 
meant that its constitution is not thoroughly dem- 
ocratic. Ideally the annual gathering should have 
in it a complete and proportionate representation 
of all-our churches. But as a matter of fact, the 
churches of the section in which the meeting is 
held may be well represented while those at a dis- 
tance have but a small delegation present. The) 
stronger churches from any section may be repre- 
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mted while many of the poorer bodies do not feel 
iat. they can afford to send delegates. We are 
st accustomed to ‘‘packed’’ conventions, but the 
ystem under which we are working makes such a 
ling possible if any group of men should have the 
dll to do the practical work required and the 
ioney to stand the expense. 

A few weeks ago, Dr. A. S. Hobart suggested 
jat ‘‘we must see to it that our delegates are se- 
iously appointed by the state conventions, that 
ye expenses are paid, and that men he held 
jorally responsible for their votes.’’ The sug- 
estion deserves consideration. It may well be 
aat the delegates should be appointed by the 
hurches directly, but would it not be a step in ad- 
ance if some method were devised by which the 
xpenses of all were paid, with the result that there 
ould be no excuse for a church being unrepre- 
ented? The necessary money might be placed in 
he budgets collected by the state conventions, and 
he expenses paid out of the sums thus collected. 
fuch a system, in connection with their General As- 
embly, has worked well with the Presbyterians, 
nd might with the necessary modifications be 
dapted to Baptists. 

Northern Baptists have done well under our 
lit-and-miss system in the past. But in the new 
lay, with its big tasks and problems, all our 
hurches should be heard in the annual convention. 
fhe collective wisdom is better than that of any 
ection. Instead of a small percentage of the 
thurches being represented in the anual conven- 
ion, the number should run to at least 75 per cent. 
Jave we not brains enough in our great body to 
vork out a system which shall make this possible? 


Ministers Slamming Ministers 


‘A MONG professional men ministers enjoy one 
FX unique distinction. They have a monopoly of 
‘slamming’? each other. Lawyers are jealous of 
each other’s reputation and will seldom or never 
publicly say anything which in any way is derog- 
atory to the reputation of another lawyer. That 
a physician will say nothing which in any way might 
be hurtful to another physician is one of the com- 
monplaces. If in either of these professions a man 
is conducting himself in an unseemly way, there are 
remedies which do not involve public attack. There 
is a professional code of honor which leads men to 
withhold their tongues, no matter what the provo- 
cation. 

_ But nothing is more common among certain 
groups of ministers than the practice of ‘‘slam- 
ming’’ each other. Sometimes the assertions are 
general and imply that there is a great group of 
men who are untrue to the faith and whose utter- 


ances should be looked upon with suspicion. Some- ° 


times groups are mentioned, and occasionally indi- 
viduals are attacked. Church-goers are familiar 
with such references. There are men who seem to 
delight in establishing their own orthodoxy by at- 
tacking that of others. They see no harm done by 
their references and seldom stop to think of the 
frnitage of the suspicion of which they have sown 
the seeds. 


| 
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__The great evil done is not the injustice to indi- 
vidual men who are often attacked upon what time 
shows are false reports, although this is consider- 
able. The harm that counts is that something of 
goodwill towards the ministry as a whole is lost. 
Men and women cannot listen to such utterances 
without becoming somewhat suspicious of all min- 
isters and without setting up for themselves tests 
which may be far from just. The ‘‘slams’’ thus 
react upon the whole body of which the minister 
making them is a part. The honor of all is affected. 
Surely it must be possible to defend and preach 
the truth without going at it in this backhanded 
way. Ministers should have as high a standard of 
ethics in their relations with each other as do men 
cf other professions. And if a brother is, in their 
opinion, in fault they should certainly be willing to 
follow the definite and practical biblical method of 
dealing with him. 


The Eighteenth Amendment | 


HE eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors, becamé the law 
of the land with such seeming ease that Zriends of 
temperance were disposed to think that the mil- 
lennium was at hand. The preponderance of dry 
sentiment in Congress and the celerity with which 
state legislatures took action in favor of the pro- 
hibitory amendment, led many to fancy that John 
Barleycorn had net a friend left. JHvents have 
proved the fallacy of that assumption. Both the 
amendment and the Volstead enforcement act were 
attacked not only by individuals and corporations 
but by states. The Supreme court of the United 
States has just handed down a decision affirming 
the constitutionality of both these enactments. This 
will delight good people and disgust those who fat- 
tened on the profits made in the drink traffic. Leg- 
ally, the United States is dry. The traffic in booze 
is outlawed. 

But the fight is not over. Nothing in the deci- 
sion of the court prevents modification or repeal of 
the Volstead act. That act fixes the alcoholic con- 
tent of liquor used as a beverage at not more than 
one-half of one per cent. While the Supreme court 
upholds this law, it is not a law of the Medes and 
Persians; it can be changed. The friends of the 
liquor traffic are already at work to secure such 
changes in this act as will permit the manufacture 
and sale of wines and beer containing a larger per- 
centage of alcohol. They intend, if possible, to elect 
a ‘‘wet’’? Congress next fall. Some state legisla- 
{ures have taken action in favor of legalizing the 
sale of booze that has a real ‘‘kick.’’ It is certain 
that corporations and individuals who have made 
exorbitant profits out of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquor will fight to the last ditch. 
We may just as well face the fact that eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of a sober country. We have to 
battle not only with depraved appetite but with 
human greed. The fight involves the preservation 
of the present law as well as its enforcement. The 
issue of the struggle is not uncertain if friends of 
temperance will keep awake and on the job. 
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The Kaisar -i- Hind Medal 


A Story of Missionary Recognition by the British Government » 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


ANY an American home, as a result 
of the war, holds a treasure whose 
value cannot be measured in silver 
or in gold. It is displayed on occa- 
sion with solemn pride, for it typifies readi- 
ness for supreme sacrifice and the highest dis- 
regard of self for the welfare of others. To 
thousands of young Americans, because of 
extraordinary heroism in action or conspicuous 
service beyond the claim of duty, a grateful 
government has awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. Similarly the men of France 
have been decorated with the Croix de Guerre, 
while here and there throughout the vast do- 
main of the British Empire may be found 
thousands of Englishmen who are the proud 
possessors of the coveted Victoria Cross. 

In these days of readjustment let us not for- 
get that peace as well as war presents her 
opportunities for distinguished service beyond 
the call of ordinary duty. In recognition of 
this principle, the British government by royal 
warrant in 1900 instituted the order of the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. This highly-prized honor 
is awarded to those men and women who have 
contributed to the advancement of public in- 
terests in India along moral, educational, social 
and industrial lines. The medal represents to 
the civil service of India what the Victoria 
Cross represents to the military service. Bap- 
tists may well take pride in the fact that 
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people in this section of Assam. He opened 
a school among the Manipuris, and the work 
was showing encouraging progress when the 
political agent informed him that he had no 
official right in the state and insisted that 
he stop all evangelistic work and await orders 
from the government of India. Mr. Pettigrew 
utilized this period of waiting by translating 
the Gospels of Luke and John and the “7 
of the Apostles into Manipuri. In due course 
of time he was given his choice of confining 
his evangelistic work to the Tangkhul Nagas 
in the northeast corner of the state or getting 
out of. Manipur. He chose the former! i 

In i896 he became a missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
which accordingly took over the work among 
the people of the Tangkhul Naga tribe. While 
waiting to begin this Naga work, Mr. Petti- 
grew was asked by the political agent to open 
village schools in the valley. The value of his 
educational work was soon recognized, and it 
was not long before he was appointed “hon- 
orary inspector of schools” in Manipur. He 
was permitted to carry on purely educational 
work in numerous parts of the state, but all 


the valley and among certain hill tribes were 
strictly forbidden. Yet in spite of these re’ 
strictions the gospel message is being carried 
into the dark corners of the state by the na- 


ten missionaries of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society have been awarded this 
medal for distinguished public service in India. There are 
two classes of the decoration—the silver medal which is 
awarded by the governor-general of India, and the gold medal 
which is awarded by the king-emperor himself upon the recom- 
mendation of his secretary of state for India. 

The accompanying photographs show the silver medal 
awarded to Rev. William Pettigrew in April, 1919, for the 
distinguished educational and medical service which he ren- 
dered in the forbidden state of Manipur in Assam. Mr. Pettigrew 
was appointed as a missionary to India in 1890 and reached 
the field in January, 1891. Shortly after his arrival the 
massacre of the chief commissioner of Assam and several other 
British officers turned his attention to the people of Assam. 
With another missionary he established headquarters near the 
border, and for two years they devoted themselves to the study 
of the Manipuri and Bengali languages. In the latter part 
of 1893 his colleague left for another field and Mr. Pettigrew 
went alone and without official permission into the great state 
of Manipur—the first missionary to take up work among the 
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tives who have gone out from the Christian’ 
schools which he established. Near the palace 
of the ruler in the section of the state barred to the missionaries 
is a self-supporting native Christian church. 

In 1918 Mr. Pettigrew was released for war service and left 
the mission field. He was commissioned captain with the labor 
corps of Assam. During one of his missionary furloughs, Mr. 
Pettigrew took a medical course in London and was thus enabled 


to minister to the needy sufferers in the state of Manipur—the’ 


only man in that section of Assam who was doing such work.: 
For this medical service and for his activities in advancing edu- 
cation in Manipur, he was awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 

Another man similarly honored is Rey. Samuel D. Bawden, 
for his conspicuous service at Kavali, South India, among a 
criminal tribe known as the Erukalas. 


manager of the Erukala industrial settlement at Kavali in 1918, 
after eight years of missionary work at Ongole, South India. A’ 
course in mechanical engineering at the University of Illinois 
in addition to his training at the Rochester Theological Sem-! 
inary, from which he was graduated in 1897, peculiarly fitted) 
is engaged—a 


him for the type of work in which he 


evangelistic activities among the Hindus of 


Mr. Bawden became’ 
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x 
work which combines industrial training with evangelization. 
The existence in India of a number of criminal tribes 
/whose members secured their living by theft had long been 
a problem to the government, which finally attempted to solve 
the situation by assigning these tribes to established settlements 
where they were kept under strict supervision and discipline. It 
} soon became evident that such a method, while it might eliminate 
} some of the crime, could not bring about the moral regenera- 
) tion of the criminal. That was a task for the Christian mis- 
| sionary. Accordingly, Mr. Bawden in his work among the 
/} Erukalas has introduced industrial training. By earning an 
‘honest living they are transformed from ruthless marauders 
‘into useful citizens. The transformation is made permanent 
| through the teachings of Christianity which 
| they receive at the settlement. Two villages 
‘in this district are made up entirely of these 
‘reformed criminals. The valuable service 
)which Mr. Bawden has rendered the. govern- 
/ment in his work among the Erukalas has 
thus been appropriately recognized. 
In 1918 the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal was 
} awarded to Dr. E. W. Kelly in recognition of 
\the splendid contribution which he made to 
‘the educational development of Burma as presi- 
dent of Rangoon Baptist College. Dr. Kelly 
became president of this college in 1911, suc- 
ceeding Dr. L. E. Hicks, after twenty-nine 
years of missionary work in Moulmein, Ran- 
(goon and Mandalay. He has thus been in mis- 
|sionary service nearly forty years. At the 
| present time Dr. Kelly is in charge of the work 
|for Burmans at Moulmein and of the work at 
| Thaton. 
_ Rangoon Baptist College, which has recently 
, been renamed Judson College in honor of Rey. 
/Adoniram Judson. was established in i872. 
‘Since no college in India has the right to con- 
fer degrees except as it is affiliated with 
‘some university which possesses the degree- 
conferring power, the Baptist institution be- 
‘came affiliated in 1882 with Calcutta University 
'—first as a high school and later, from 1894 to 
1909, as a first arts college. In 1909 it was 
8ranted affiliation as an A.B. college. The 
_two colleges in Burma—Rangoon College, a 
‘government institution, and Judson College, 
the only Christian college in the province, 
both affiliated with Calcutta University—were thus dominated 
|by the educational policies of a foreign rather than a local 
‘university., The advisability of having a purely Burman insti- 
tution more vitally in touch with the educational interests and 
paecs of the province had long been under consideration. 
The proposed plan for becoming a constituent college of this 
new university which would lend its financial aid in equip- 
ment and maintenance offered a solution to the problem of in- 
adequate resources which were confronting Judson College. 
Dr. Kelly took a most important part in the deliberations 
Which resulted in making Judson College a constituent part of 
ie new Burma University. It was singularly fortunate that 
Judson College should have at its head during this important 
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development in its history a man of such exceptional ability 
as Dr. Kelly. His services have been of inestimable value to 
the denomination, and it is fitting that they should have re- 
ceived such distinguished recognition from the government. 

Another American Baptist missionary honored with the 
award of a Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal is Dr. Charles A. Nichols, 
who for over forty years has labored among the Sgaw Karens 
at Bassein, Burma. It is appropriate that his long missionary 
career among these people should receive public recognition. 
By carrying on the work of his predecessors in transforming 
this heathen center into a self-supporting Christian community, 
the members of which are constantly being called upon to fill 
positions of trust and honor, Dr. Nichols has rendered a dis- 
tinct service to the government. Consistent 
adherence to the principles of self-support has 
enabled him to develop a strong, ambitious 
class of people who are prepared to do effi- 
cient work for the churches and to become in- 
fluential members of the business and pro- 
fessional circles into which they may be 
called. 

The Bassein Sgaw Karen Mission is almost 
entirely self-supperting. The only buildings 
erected by American money on the compound 
of over twenty acres are the houses occupied 
by the missionaries. Among the buildings 
erected with the money contributed by the 
Karens are the Ko Tha Byu Memorial Hall and 
auditorium, numerous dormitories for the stu- 
dents, a steam-cooking establishment, spacious 
dining halls, an electric-lighting plant, a food 
store-house, a fuel house, band stand and in- 
firmary. Near the riverside are a steam saw 
mill, a rice mill and a machine shop in which 
motor launches and other marine craft have 
been built. These are all owned and operated 
by the Karens, the profits being used for the 
support of their school and other work. Dur- 
ing the war Dr. Nichols: was asked by govern- 
ment officials to take charge of the Karen re- 
cruiting, as a result of which a substantial num- 
ber of recruits was furnished to every required 
unit. His greatest service to the government, 
however, lies in his contribution to the citizen- 
ship of the country—a contribution of strong, 
efficient men and women in whom Christianity 
has developed an integrity and trustworthiness 
which have been tried and not found wanting. In 1913 a silver 
medal was conferred upon Dr. John E. Cummings of Henzada, 
Burma, in recognition of the valuable educational work which 
he had accomplished in the Henzada and Maubin districts, 
where he has now labored for nearly thirty-three years. In 
less than two years after his arrival in Burma in 1887 Dr. 
Cummings had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the language 
to edit the general news column of the Burman Messenger in 
Burmese. His linguistic ability has enabled him to do much 
valuable work as a member of the committee for the revision 
of vernacular readers. He was able quickly to form a clear 
conception of the educational needs of the field, and during 
the following years he maintained the policy of codrdination 
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in the development cf evangelistic and school work. He is 
always ready to assist the government in educational matters 
and has taken a prominent part in numerous educational con- 
ferences. The results of his work have been most encouraging, 
and the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal was a deserved recognition of 
Dr. Cummings’ long years of valuable service. 

Another man whose work on the foreign field has at- 
tracted the attention of the government is Rev. George N. 
Thomssen, who was awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal in 
1914 and was publicly decorated by Lord Pentland, who an- 
nounced that the medal was given for the industrial work 
which Mr. Thomssen had introduced into the country, espe- 
cially the palmyra fiber industry, and also for his cooperation 
in agricultural activities and for his work among the Yanadis 
criminal tribes. Mr. Thomssen sailed for India in 1882, hav- 
ing been designated to the station at Ongole. Two years later 
he opened a new station at Vinukonda. This strenuous pioneer 
work was a severe drain on his health, and in 1886 he was 
obliged to sail for America. On his return to India four years 
later he took up the work at Kurnool, where, in addition to 
his evangelistic activities, he did much valuable educational 
work, including the establishing of a boys’ boarding school and 
caste girls’ school, besides many small village schools. In 
1899 Mr. Thomssen took charge of the station at Bapatla. 
During the fifteen years of his work there, about 700 young 
men and a few young women have been trained at the normal 
school for their life work as teachers of primary schools, and 
thousands of pupils, educated in the model school, are carrying 
Christian education into the outlying villages. 

Soon after Mr. Thomssen reached Bapatla, a well-equipped 
palmyra fiber factory was established in the mission com- 
pound under his direction. In this factory many of the poor 
people of the village were able to earn a living and were under 
Christian influences. The work was opened each day with 
prayer, the reading of the gospel and a short address. On 
Sunday the different caste people employed here gathered in 
the gospel hall to attend divine worship. Classes in carpen- 
tering and sewing and industrial training along various other 
lines have formed an important part of the activities at 
Bapatla, for Mr. Thomssen recognized the value of that threefold 
ideal in Christian education—the training of the head, the 
hand and the heart. 

The splendid girls’ school building at Nowgong, Assam, 
and the consecrated lives of the men and women whom he led 
to Christ bear witness to the noble work accomplished by 
Rev. Pitt Holland Moore during his thirty-six years on the 
mission field of Assam. Public recognition of his long and 
faithful service, and especially of his work in the interests of 
the education of women, was made by the government through 
the presentation of the Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal shortly be- 
fore his death on March 4, 1916. 

Mr. Moore was the son of Rev. Calvin G. Moore, a Baptist 
missionary in Burma, and was born on the foreign field. He 
was a man whom little children loved, to whom older people 
went for advice, and upon whom all relied in time of need. 
His mastery of the Assamese language made him a valuable 
assistant in the work of translating and revising the Bible and 
in the preparation of textbooks and for a number of years he 
was chairman of the committee on language examination. He 
was constantly being called upon to serve as chairman of 
various committees. These included the Assam property com- 
mittee, the Assam committee of reference, the managing com- 
mittee of the Jorhat Christian Schools, and numerous others 
appointed to deal with matters pertaining to the mission. He 
also served for many years as the treasurer of the mission, was 
for a time attorney for the mission, and held the office of presi- 
dent of the Assam Baptist Missionary Conference for several 
terms. In addition to all this he was manager of the Nowgong 
girls’ school, in the construction and maintenance of which he 
expended much thought and energy. 

The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, which came at the datmipation 
of his life work, was presented to Mr. Moore at his bungalow 
by the deputy commissioner at the time of the missionary 
conference held at Nowgong in February, 1916. The commis- 
sioner paid a splendid tribute at this conference to Mr. Moore’s 
“long and efficient service” for the people of India—a work 
which is perpetuated in the lives of the men and women who 
have come under the influence of his personality and teaching. 

The most recent of Baptist missionaries to be honored by 
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the British government is Dr. Ola Hanson, who has just re- 
ceived word from the lieutenant-governor of Burma that the 


among the Kachins of northern Burma. Dr. Hanson  -eived 
his appointment from the Foreign Missionary Society 1890 
and sailed for Burma, where he arrived in December or that 
year. His entire missionary career of thir © years has been 
spent among the Kachin tribes who dwell in vu. _ hills of north- 
ern Burma. His work among these people cou ‘tutes one of 
the great stories of missionary endeavor. On this field today 
there are thirteen organized churches with a total membership | 
of 1400, while more than forty outstations are » intained for 
regular evangelistic meetings. 

In addition to his evangelistic work, Dr. F' en 
gaged in literary activities which have proved to be uf incal 
culable value. The Kachin tribes had no wri he 
when he arrived on the field. Indeed, they did nv a 
an alphabet. Today they not only have their lan, 
to writing, but also have available in their owu tongue ‘th 
New Testament, substantial portions of the Old Testament, 
grammar, a dictionary, hymn-books, as well as elementar 
school textbooks. All this is due to the untiring and pain 
taking labor of love on the part of. Dr. Hanson. He spent si 
teen years on the dictionary. In recognition of this remar 
able literary achievement, the degree of doctor of laws was co 
ferred upon him by Colgate University. During the war Dr. 
Hanson rendered a large service in promoting the Indian war 
loan and as a reward was presented with a certificate of good 
service. 

The work of two woman missionaries in India has bee 
publicly recognized by the government through the award of 
the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. The first missionary in all Burma 
to receive this decoration was Miss Sarah J. Higby of Thar- 
rawaddy, upon whom it was conferred in 1902, in recognition 
of her work in the interests of education. Miss Higby’s first 
trip to the foreign field began in 1867, when she left Boston in 
a sailing vessel, and aiter a voyage of six months, during which 
she traveled around the Cape of Good Hope, she arrived at 
Rangoon, Burma, in May, 1868. For a number of years she 
worked with the Woman’s Union Missionary Society at Bassein, 
Burma, where she organized the Pwo Karen School. In 1876 
she was appointed by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission) 
Society of the West. From 1895 until her death on July 23, 
1917, Miss Higby was stationed at Tharrawaddy, Burma, where 
she did her greatest work. On her arrival at this station, 
which was at that time newly opened, she found one school of 
about twenty pupils with one Karen teacher. At her death 
she left a fully-equipped school with a faculty of twenty in- 
structors and over 500 students. In the hearts of the hun. 
dreds of pupils who have gone out from her school and whe 
are now occupying positions of honor and trust throughout 
Burnia there lingers the loving memory of this noble womat) 
who devoted nearly fifty years of her life to work among the 

In 1919 Miss Lizbeth Hughes of the Morton Lane Gir 
School at Moulmein, Burma, was awarded the Kaisar-i-Hi 
Medal for her work at this institution. The school was es 
lished by our Woman’s Foreign Mission Society for the Chr. 
tian education of Burman girls and has both vernacular 
Anglo-Vernacular normal departments. Its graduates are t 
found in all parts of Burma. As a missionary of the Wom 
Foreign Mission Society, Miss Hughes reached Moulmein iv 
December, 1896, and two years later entered upon her duties 
at the Morton Lane School. One of the teachers, Ma Shwe Me) 
who nas been connected with the work for over thirty years) 
received a certificate of honor and a gold watch from the gov 
ernment in recognition of her exceptionally fine service in ed} 
eational work. 

To those whose distinguished military achievements havi 
helped to extend and maintain Britain’s “far-flung battle fine,’ 
a grateful empire awards the Victoria Cross. To the men ani 
women whose loving service has aided in the betterment 0 
Britain’s subjects in the Indian empire, the Kaisar-i-Hind Meda 
comes as an equally valued and deserved reward. > | 

When the work done by Baptist missionaries is of such | 
character as to be worthy of distinguished recognition fror 
the British government, we may well rest assured that the gift 
from our Baptist constituency which have gone into their wor 
and the prayers which have been offered in their behalf hav 
not been in vain. =| 
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Y a spandred per cent church we do not mean one that 
hijer reached absolute perfection, but one that has 
reached that degree of efficiency and perfection which 
- cam reasonably be expected of a wide-awake, growing, 
going chereh. How can a 50 or 60 per cent church become a 

hundre r cent church? 
“i near@eh this standard of excellence a church must believe 


in teself. A church that is ashamed of its name’or doctrines 


will nevwét, accomplish much. It must believe that it is the 
most imijertant organization in the community and has the 
only resiedy for the world’s deepest needs. Paul was ready 


for service because he was not ashamed of the gospel; and he 


was not ashamed because he knew it was “the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” He was enthusi- 
astic because he thoroughly believed in the great cause he rep- 
resented. If the past five years of bloodshed and suffering, of 
unrest and profiteering has proven anything, it has proven 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that nothing but the gospel of 
Jesus can solve the world’s great social, economic and religious 


problems. Many noted men in all walks of life have come to 
see this. Our churches must see it, and believe in them- 
selves. \When a church feels that it is part of the greatest or- 


ganization on earth, the one organization which can save the 


world, it will go forth with new courage and zeal, conquering 


and to conquer, 

The hundred per cent church believes in its own denomi- 
nation. It recognizes the good in other denominations. It 
puts Christian love above personal prejudice. At the same time 
it believes that its own denomination stands for some impor- 
tant and distinctive principles and still has an important mis- 
sion in the world. The man who says that one denomination 
is as good as another is talking sentiment instead of facts and 
as a rule is loyal to no denomination. Of course, the hundred 
per cent church believes in Christian union. But it must be 
real union such as Christ prayed for—a spiritual’ union such 
as existed between Himself and the Father and not a loose 
federation prompted by indifference or expediency. Such fed- 
erations find no support either in scripture or logic. For if 
there are no essential differences existing between two denomi- 
nations, they should form a real organic union, not a fed- 
eration, If on the other hand there are some essential dif- 
ferences between them, then neither church should form an 
alliance which will hinder the teaching of its distinctive doc- 
trines or compromise its position before the world. Such 
federations alienate both churches from their own denomina- 
tion and get us nowhere—except into trouble. Just as long 
as there is good reason for the existence of the Baptist de- 
nomination, there is just as good reason for the existence of in- 
dependent local Baptist churches and for denominational 
loyalty on the part of such churches. We are greatly in need 
of an educational campaign which will teach Baptists their 
own denominational history and principles. Many nominal 
Baptists easily drift into other denominations and embrace all 
kinds of is because they have never been taught our great 
fundamental doctrines. There should be at least one denomi- 
national specialist in every convention field who would give 
his whole time to lecturing on denominational history and 
doctrines and to the preparation and distribution of suitable 
denominational literature. Many of our churches are dead or 
dying because they do not believe in themselves and the great- 
ness of.their mission. Awaken this faith, and dead churches 
will be resurrected and dying churches resuscitated. And with 
it will come a real interest in winning others to Christ and 
the church. Faith is the mainspring of action and knowledge 
is the basis of faith. 

The hundred per cent church puts primary emphasis upon 
those things only that are of primary importance. A study of 
ehurch history will convince most men that most denomina- 
tions Owe their origin to misplaced emphasis or to a protest 
against misplaced emphasis. If we are going to have well- 
balanced, properly-functioning churches instead of hobby- 
riding, perpetually-fussing churches we must discover what are 
the really essential doctrines and stress them, allowing liberty 
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in things not essential. Of course there arises immediately the 
question of what should be classed as essential and what non- 
essential. This may not be easy to decide; but unless we come 
to distinguish at least between the most essential and the 
less essential we shall be unable to have that greater unity 
and usefulness for which we pray, and may fall into the error 
of the Pharisees by “straining out gnats and swallowing 
camels.” Churches have often sacrificed their influence in the 
community and sometimes lost their lives because they nave 
wrangled over questions which may be of considerable impor- 
tance in their place but certainly are not the questions of 
Supreme importance. A doctrine has sometimes been made a 
test of orthodoxy and fellowship whieh should never have been 
given that importance, while sometimes doctrines of vital im- 
portance have been overlooked. 

The hundred per cent church proclaims good tidings in- 
stead of grouchy chidings. It remembers that with Christ’s 
birth there came “good tidings of great joy which shall be 
for all the people.” It does not forget that he began his great 
Sermon with beatitudes. He came not only that men might 
have life abundantly but desired that his joy might be in them 
and that their “joy might be made full.” The constructive 
critic has his place but the chronic critic is a pest to be pitied. 
He is never happy unless he is miserable. He is like the man 
who when he felt better than usual complained: ‘‘Whenever 
I feel good I always feel bad because I’m sure I’m going to feel 
worse.” A happy optimistic Christian will do more to con- 
vince a sinner of his need of Christ than will a dozen chronic 
grumblers. The hundred per cent church preaches the gospel, 
not the grouch-spell. 

The hundred per cent church sees in the children of today 
the church of tomorrow. It is not blind to the serious need of 
Christian training in the home. It sees in the school of the 
church the most important department of church work. It is 
the most important and most fruitful field for evangelism. The 
sooner a child is won to Christ, the fewer old sinners we shall 
have and the better Christians. If the church of the future is 
to be missionary in spirit we must begin in the primary de- 
partment of the church school. If the financial problems of the 
church and denomination are to be solved we must begin with 
the youngest pupils of our church schools. If this is done, 
there will soon be no need for great financial drives because 
everyone will be giving proportionately and regularly as an act 
of worship. If we are to have intelligent Baptists, members 
who believe in their denomination and are loyal to it, we 
must teach denominational history and doctrines in the church 
school. It is simply astonishing how blind or indifferent the 
average church is to the importance of Christian education. 

The hundred per cent church will have suitable buildings 
and equipment. It will have a comfortable parsonage instead 
of leaving its pastor to worry about renting and rents. It 
will have a meeting house adapted to its school and social 
needs as well as to its preaching services. It will not forget 
to provide departmental and class rooms for its church school. 
It will have light, cheery, attractive rooms for its beginners, 
primary and junior departments, instead of sticking them 
down in a poorly-lighted, ill-ventilated, unattractive cellar or 
basement. The exterior of the buildings will be made as 
beautiful as possible and the grounds will be well kept. If the 
people of the community see a dilapidated, weather-beaten, in- 
artistic building with a big crop of weeds surrounding it, they 
conclude that the members of the church are not much inter- 
ested in what they profess to love, and usually they are 
right. A church-building preaches a silent sermon to the 
community, either favorable or unfavorable to the church, and 
preaches it seven days in the week, 

The hundred per cent church is a creator of public senti- 
ment instead of a timid follower of public sentiment. Instead 
of asking “What will public sentiment permit?” such a church 
asks “Is this sentiment what is ought to be?” And if it is not, 
it sets about to change it. It dares to differ from the stand- 
ards of the world. It stands against that craze for conformity 
which often plays havoc with our churches. 
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The hundred per cent church appreciates the influence and 
power of the printed page. Today people read rather than 
listen. What they read determines in a very large measure 
what they believe and do. The Associated Press and the great 
daily newspapers are exerting a powerful influence over the 
minds of the pecple today. Is that influence wholesome? Then 
there are the story magazines which are read by multitudes of 
young and old. Ninety per cent of these stories are slushy, sen- 
timental trash. No church can reach a very high degree of 
efficiency if a large per cent of its members habitually feed 
their minds and hearts on sugar-coated poison. In every church 
there should be a committee on good reading composed of a 
representative of the various organizations of the church. 
This committee should study the condition and needs of the 
church and community and seek to put into the hands and 
homes of the people the best literature—denominational papers 
and magazines for denominational information, leaflets and 
booklets to counteract error and meet peculiar needs and mis- 
sionary pamphlets and books to inspire faith and zeal in serv- 
ice. Let us not be deceived. “Evil publications corrupt good 
morals.” 

Finally, the hundred per cent church will have a world- 
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PROPHET is one who receives the message of God and 
distributes it for the good of the kingdom. 
A propheteer is one who mingles his own beliefs 
and wishes with a portion of the message of God and 
keeps it or distributes it as will best satisfy his own personal 
religious pride and greed. , 

The needs of the human beings on this earth and the need 
of God call for a prephet. The unrest manifested in social, eco- 
nomic, political and religious conditions is being sensed but not 
accurately or fully understood. There is a misunderstanding 
on the part of every group as to the beliefs of every other 
group. We misunderstand others as much as we think they 
misunderstand us. Recently I found myself on a railway train 
with a Russian Jewish author. He was an I. W. W., under in- 
dictment for conspiracy. He was anti-religious, favored social 
equality, the democratizing of industry, the enlarged rule of 
the laboring people. He believed that the religious people were 
against the laboring people, for had he not suffered in a Rus- 
sian pogrom? He believed that religion had no message for 
workers and that it cared nothing for them. He had never 
heard of a church that was interested in the laboring people 
or of a church that would welcome them. There was a great gulf 
of ignorance and therefore of misunderstanding between US. 
There was less, I trust, at the end of the journey. 

Illustrations showing similar conditions can readily be 
given by any one familiar with the fields of denominational, 
political, theological, economic or secial thinking. God is still 
our God and Father. He loves humanity. We are his children 
and he has 2a message for us. The conditions of life and the 
Father call for a message, hence a messenger—a prophet. 

The character of the prophet must not be overlooked. The 
propheteer has throughout the ages been a false prophet 
dressed in the correct garb, speaking with pious tones in the 
religious vernacular, to satisfy the selfish ambitions of his 
hearers, to defend the sins and salve the pseudo-consciences of 
his clique, and yell when he had no message to give. We all 
think we know him. His name is legion. Elijah condemned 
him, and Jesus warned us to beware of him. He is one of the 
greatest obstacles to a satisfactory understanding of Christ’s 
message to men. 

The prophet is a poet. His keen imagination, his use of 
figures of speech, his passion, all reveal a poetic instinct. “He 
is a seer, he has the message of the King and he knows the 
effect of the message on the hearer. Some lives are unpre- 
pared to heed the message and some yield great harvests. He 
can foretell some events, but that is not his great mission; 
he guards dogma but he cares less for details than principles. 
He destroys the false but he respects his brother. He never 
destroys except where he can substitute a better faith. He 
has dogma but he is not a dogmatist. He is a man of action 
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wide vision and a world-embracing program. It sees the needs 
at home and abroad. To it every need is an opportunity, and 
the greater the need the greater the opportunity. It is not or- 
ganized “to dream, to drift. It has hard work to do and loads 
to lift.’ It is in the community and the world, “not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister.” It has a definite, worthwhile 
community program. It has learned that a church with a goal 
means a go-all church. Such a church looks beyond the com- 
munity to the state convention field, to the nation and to the 
whole world. It is engaged in big business. Through its na- 
tional societies it is doing million-dollar business. It is more 
than a little struggling church in a little village; it is part of 
the greatest organization in the world. Through its prayers, 


its gifts and its members, it is ministering to the needs of the © 


uttermost parts of the earth. Such a vision and program will 
inspire a church to go forward no matter how great the diffi- 
culties in the way. 

The hundred per cent church has vision without being 
visionary, has faith without being fanatical, is aggressive with- 
out being antagonistic, is steadfast not stuckfast, is a power- 
house not a poorhouse, is a growing church not a growling 
church, is a serving church not a servile church. 
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more than a theologian. He emphasizes conduct and life more 
than statements of belief, either superficial or fundamental. To 
him a statement of belief is a guide to action; it determines 
relationships with men; it eventuates in a life dominated by 
Christ. His dogma is Christ. 

The prophet has insight. He meditates. His meditation 
is not the revolving repetition of yesterday’s idle dreams or 
imaginations, for when he meditates he uses his brains and 
keeps his mind open. He thinks, He is capable of receiving 
revelations. Many men are not. He has a meditative spirit 
that listens to God without insisting that God and all mankind 
shall listen to him forever. God is his Father and like an 
obedient child his ear is tuned to hear the Father’s voice. 
The distinctive quality of insight is to pierce the unseen. 
Therefore, he can break through the crust of mere outward 
events and come to the heart of spiritual reality and reveal this 
reality to needy men. 

The prophet has a deep faith. It is deep enough to b 
unshaken and He in whom he has faith is a tower of strength, 
a rock, a god able to meet need—a faith which is: void of any 
trappings such as phraseology or anything else that might ob- 
scure Jesus. He believes more than he can prove just as 
other men do, and his belief is in the spiritual field which he 
particularly interprets. 

The prophet has no racial prejudices. There is no choi 
four hundred for him. God made of one every nation. The 
Russian Jew, propagating I. W. W., the Japanese holding Shan- 
tung, the German invading Belgium, the Turk destroying body 
and honor of Armenian women and men, belong to this “one 
plood.” Like the food profiteer of our country or the rent extor- 
tioner of an apartment house, he may be perverted, but still he 
is of the “one.” The prophet will call him by name, he will de 
nounce him, he will predict his overthrow and ultimate ruin, 
not because he is of a different race, nation or religion, but 
because he is an extortioner, a murderer, a sinner. 

The moral and spiritual faculties of the prophet are @@ 
veloped, not atrophied. His moral sense is a flaming passion. 
It is a passion for righteousness. He is fearless. Spiritual 
power radiates from him. He insists on the spirit of Jesus, 
not on mere forms. Sins must be denounced. Pussyfooting 
must be condemned. ‘There are personal sins, national sins, 
and international sins. The prophet quickly perceives them, 
calls them by name, reveals God’s will. His mind is quickly 
tuned to sense the will of God, as a great musician will tune 
his violin with the master instrument. Moody awakened per- 
sonal conscience, Savanarola and Hosea denounced national 
sins. The prophet is a spokesman of righteousness. There 
must be righteous thoughts, righteous deeds and righteous liv- 
ing. He is an advocate of righteousness and his message is 
constructive. 
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The prophet believes in a righteous and omnipotent Ruler 
of the universe. He is not greatly moved by expediency. No 
offer of a better job, a larger salary, a more influential posi- 
tion, can move him from this idea. He is merciful. He has 
a personal humble sense of the word of God. He has partici- 
pated in that mercy and knows that God will grant it to others. 
God pursues us with his love and his justice. He wants us 
to have the life more abundant. He wants us to know that 
the unseen is real. The prophet possesses these ideas and 
promotes them. He believes that the person of Jesus is greater 
than the teaching of Jesus, that the world needs a sense of 
Jesus rightly to interpret His teachings. 

The message of the prophet is universal. It is a world 
message. His is no tribal fetish but a God larger than the 
universe He has created. He is more omnipotent than any 
rule or law or material creation that He has made. The essen- 
tial content of the message is equally effective to every person, 
nation and race, but the application of the message is as 
various as human nature. He is a prophet of justice. The 
I. W. W. must be just. The Kaiser must be just. The employer 
of help, the landlord of office and home buildings must be just, 
you and 1 must be just. He must proclaim the fate of a person, 
nation, or group that forsakes justice. The fate is serious but 
it must be told. The prophet is a watchman on a hill. He 
can see spiritual conditions and he knows the spiritual results. 
He knows God’s laws and their results). He must warn the 
people. This is one of the highest tests of love and friendship. 
Jesus warned Peter of his denial. He told the brilliant young 
ruler what he needed. He was a faithful friend. The prophet 
must speak the speech as God gives it to him even if the 
times are out of joint. The provhet will give consolation and 
encouragement to those whose conditions are hard through 
the injustice of others. This is not sufficient. The oppression 
must be changed. God is able to do it and the prophet is 
His agent. He will use figures of speech. He will move the 
emotions and artistic sense. He will appeal to the conscience 
and will sound the note of patriotism. He will wisely appeal 
to fear. He will always appeal to the reason, for he aims to 
move the will, to change a life, to transform one who is hinder- 
ing into one who will help. He is constructing a new earth. 
He is dissatisfied with sin. He is building a new world order. 
He will teach and he will so teach that he will evoke genuine 
religious devotion. 


The Jericho Road Affair 


By JOHN 


HE following is taken from the news columns of the 
Jericho Times, freely translated into modern English. 
It is a reporter’s personal account of what he discovered 
in the investigation of a well-known crime: 
I had an unusual opportunity to get light on the motives 
of the principals involved in the unfortunate affair on the 
Jericho road last week in which our fellow citizen, Mr. Joseph 
Samuel, came near losing his life. Coming down from Jerusa- 
lem, I found myself surrounded by the bandits at about the 
Same point at which Mr. Samuel was attacked last week. I 
did not have much money on my person and therefore lost 
little, and I escaped personal injury. As a matter of fact, I 
found the experience interesting, and I was able to spend some 
hours with the bandits, who talked freely about themselves 
and what they are pleased to call their “work.” It was the 
Same group that attacked Mr. Samuel, and they inquired about 
im with apparently sincere concern for his recovery. It was 
not at all their intention seriously to injure Mr. Samuel, the 
chief said. The blows that so nearly cost him his life were 
‘inflicted by younger and more impulsive members of the group. 
I find that the chief has a distinct philosophy of life by which 
he fully justifies his banditry. It is not quite so brutal as that 
expressed by another member of the group who insists that 
might makes right and that the unpardonable sin is weakness, 
that no man has any right to anything that he cannot retain by 
physical force, and that every man may rightfully take for his 
that which his strength makes possible. 
“The g0od old way, the happy plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
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We must have faith in the prophet. 
acter, his message are all important. 
prophet is without limit. 

The political field needs a spiritual interpreter, who will 
save us from the selfish lust of mere party power and the seem- 
ing gain of temporary expediency. 

The social field is one awful mess of foolish indulgence 
and selfishness with no thought of others except for personal 
use, in which housing, living and sanitary conditions are un- 
speakable. 

Then there is the economic field with strikes and strike 
breakers, with employers who hire people hoping to get two 
hour’s work for the pay of one, and employés who are determined 
to give no work except what is forced out of them, with em- 
ployés demanding a share in the management of industries and 
the owners insisting that money shall rule. 

The field of education is torn with dissenting views as to 
the nature, field and results of education. Even the material- 
istic spirit of the age is creeping—or running—into the lives 
of a multitude of teachers and decreasing their efficiency. The 
need of religious education is more and more apparent. 

The religious field is torn by the stand-patters for the sect 
of our fathers and the limitations of the church as imposed 
by them. We must take cognizance of such mvuvements as 
those in China, East Africa, South India and other places in 
which sects of Christians are codperating and uniting for 
greater efficiency. 

The question of education and Christianity in India is 
almost like a case of TNT. The entire missionary field, with 
the newly developing science of missions, with the demands 
and opportunities for codperation, with internal and external 
adjustments, is a call for a prophet. 

The prophet is the man of the hour. His number must 
be increased a thousandfold. The country and the world need 
him. God calls him. Every pulpit must have him. Every 
Christian life must respond to his call. There must be a wide 
clarion statement of the need. 

The prophet has recompense. Paul was stoned, John was 
beheaded, Savanarola was burned. Many have been ostracized. 
The prophet has God, a Father, a vision, a message. He glories 
in his ambassadorship and revels in the pleasure of his 
fellowship. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


His need, his char- 
The opportunity of the 


Teaches Some Philosophy 


The chief, however, did not go so far. “I am not an enemy 
of society,” he said, “but only of the present social organiza- 
tion.” He was born in Sapphoris, near Nazareth. When he was 
ten years of age, there was rioting in his village—the result of 
some exceptional Roman brutality in the collection of a cruelly 
oppressive tax. As a result, the town was pillaged and the 
entire population of its youth carried to Rome and sold into 
slavery. His father was attempting to protect his mother and 
two beautiful sisters from the lustful soldiery when he was 
slain. His sisters were older than he and were sold, as he was, 
into slavery compared with which death would have been 
preferable. He managed to make his escape when he was 
twenty-one years of age, and returned to Sapphoris to discover 
that his mother was dead and that the little home was in the 
possession of a prominent member of the Jewish Sanhedrin. 
“The hypocrite,” he said; “he makes long prayers, but he de- 
vours widows’ houses.” This experience, with others of the 
same sort, led him to believe that government and religion and 
the whole economic system of the times had failed the people 
and had become a great interlocking system for the exploitation 
of the poor. ‘‘What have we to live for,” he said, “but to labor 
and to die, having achieved nothing but avoidance of starvation 
and the birth of children who are doomed to the same weary 
tread mill?” ‘There is method in our brigandage,” he insisted. 
“We are helping forward the revolution.” 

My experience with the bandits led me to wish to follow 
this affair further, and I have been able to identify both the 
priest and the Levite whose names have been mentioned in 
connection with this unhappy incident. 

(Continued on page 774) 
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In amongst a variety of observations 
which I have quietly made in my time 
is that an Irishman is a master hand 
at explanations if he is of a good mind 
to do, and that if he is otherwise minded 
he is obstinate of telling. I asked one 
what to explain the Sinn Fein, I pro- 
nouncing as writ, “sin fine.” He was 
quick to respond that it had no signifi- 
cance about fine sin, or any other quality 
of sin, and that it is properly “san fan.” 
Then, seeking the meaning, he would 
only say, “We _ ourselves,’ doubtless 
meaning that they themselves only know, 
making it a secret society, and the pope 
is bound against secret societies, from 
Bible Society to the Masons. 

This, thoughever, is but as preface. I 
was but late in from Glasgow years syne, 
when in New York I made one July ef- 
fort to visit Tammas McFee, who was 
connexed to me and lived in a number 
street. I found the place and rose the 
steps to find a big door close, with a 
chain and a padlock. Contemplating the 
same, an Irish police hoohooed me to 
ask what was I doing. But ere I said, 
he said for me now to see here that when 
a padlock is on door or gate, it denotes 
that he who belongs therein is absent 
therefrom. I had to thank him. 

Yesterday I was in a trolley car, and 
by me sat a young Irishman. Riding 
thus, we passed three Catholic churches, 
at each of which he lifted his hat. At 
this I peered to ask why he did so. He 
replied that it was God’s house, and 
mentioned the “real presence.” Along 
a bit we passed a Baptist church, and I 
asked him why he didn’t lift by it also. 
He shook his shoulder and said not. I 
was meanwhilst looking out, and I saw 
something. Next I signaled the car and 
got alighted and walked back ’to that 
church. There I stood by and was pru- 
dent of my vision. And why? 

The iron gate in front was shut and 
secured by a padlock. I recalled that 
New York police’s words and also those 
of the man on the trolley. Verily, it 
looked, with the gate shut, locked and 
padlocked, as if God was not there, where 
he belongs, and would not be back until 
Sunday next. In reverence, I was sad. 

I went on up another street moraliz- 
ing. I came by another Baptist church, 
and lo! it had nothing less than a pad- 
lock on the door. My sadness turned to 
quriosity, and forthwith I walked a dis- 
tance to one other Baptist church, just 
to see what I could see. And I saw 
another locked door and a padlock to 
make security. 

Then nothing would do but I must 
take a car down, so as to see if one 
other of our churches is also so secured. 
I will be honest, as becomes a leal Scots- 
man, and will not proceed to say that 
I am “glad to say” that I found the 
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door open and no padlock. It was So, 
but glad I was not. Why? In front a 
big blackboard denoting a ‘food sale” in 
progress. No padlock; then, using the 
police’s words, I could not but ask my- 
self if He “who belongs there” was by 
that token there present, at the ‘food 
sale.” 


Cogitating, I went over the way and 
leaned against a fence, not noticing it 
was a church fence. Thus leaning, a 
young man accosted me and appointed 
my eyes to a neat sign on the steps, 
which were steps of an Episcopalian edi- 
fice. It read that this church is always 
open and made an invite to enter and 
rest. I went in, being perturbed, and 
sat in a pew, there to say to myself that 
it is no wonder some think God has no 
interest in them when the place built to 
emphasize his presence is shut and pad- 
locked against his children 313 days in 
a year. And I caught myself saying 
something about the sarcasm of the sin- 
cerity of having a church open only once 
a week for a few hours and then pad- 
locked, except maybe for some ‘sale’! 
And then I thought, O how much better 
is it for Catholic and Episcopal churches 
to be open all week. As I thought, there 
came to me a smell—tobacco smoke. No 
one else was there, but before I could 
reason it out that someone and a cigar 
had been present, I discerned peanut 
shells and crumbs at my feet. I listened 
to my thoughts. What? Advocate our 


churches open every day and open as for 


lunches and sales’? Surely with no 
padlock in evidence, He who .“belongs” 
there can again make a scourge of small 
cords, if need be. 

Hartford, Conn. GIFFORD KNOx. 


GETTING A JOB 


The Baptist preacher, like the business 
man, must find his own job. This is the 
best way if it were not for the unbusi- 
nesslike etiquette which gathers around 
the preacher’s call. A business man 
walks up like a man and asks for a job, 
but the Baptist preacher who asks a 
church for its pastorate is branded with 
suspicion. Therefore he must resort to 
methods which no self-respecting man 
cares to use. He must ask subject to the 
approval of the church. A Baptist church 
must have absolute freedom to accept or 
reject such a candidate. Methodist meth- 
ods minus Methodist compulsion would 
be consistent with Baptist liberty and 


with common sense, which also teaches 
us to do things decently and in order. 
The bringing of pastors and churches to- 
gethor is not a theoretical but a practical 


problem for many good men. It is a pity 
that so much false sentiment has gathered 
about the matter. Why should not men 
use in the Lord’s business the same good 
common sense which serves them so well 
in other matters? 

A BAPTIST PREACHER WITHOUT A JOB. 


WHAT DAVID DID 


Some of our generous Baptists who are 
giving so freely to the hundred million 
fund may be surprised in being told that 
thousands of years ago King David did 
as much individually as we Northern Bap- 
tists are joyfully trying to do all to 
gether. When King David was told that 
he must not himself build the temple at 
Jerusalem, because he was a man of war, 
he decided, was permitted and was even 
directed to provide the materials and fur- 
nish the plan for the holy house. This 
he did most efficiently. But to do only 
this by no means satisfied him. He also 
made a handsome contribution, as we 
would now say, from his own pocket. 
How much did he give? Let I Chron. 
29:3-5 answer the question—in the more 
descriptive language of the Revised Ver- 
sion: ‘Moreover, because I have set my 
affection on the house of my God, seeing 
that I have a treasure of my own of gold 
and silver, I give it unto the house of my 
God, over and above all that I have pre- 
pared for the holy house, even 3000 talents 
of gold, of the gold of Ophir, and 7000 tal- 
ents of refined silver, wherewith to over- 
lay the walls of the houses: the gold for 
things of gold, and the silver for things 
of silver, and for all manner of work 
to be made by the hands of artificers.” 

What did all this gold and _ silver 
amount to in our currency? My Scofield 
Bible gives figures in the margin opposite 
these verses which are perfectly trust- 
worthy, showing the value of a talent of 
gold to be $29,085 and a talent of silver 
to be $1940. A careful multiplication of 
these values of single talents by 3000 and 
7000 respectively shows the gold to be 
worth $87,255,000 and the silver $13,580,- 
000—a total of $100,835,000. Get your 
pencil, or do it mentally, and see if this 
total is correct. And you will not fail 
to feel that not only the amount of the 
sift is remarkable, but the motive also 
which prompted it, as indicated by the 
giver’s words of explanation: ‘Because I 
have set my affection on the house of 
my God.” 

Have we not here a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth of Rom. 15:4: “‘Whatso- 
ever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning?” Let us learn 
the plain lessons of both the amount and 
the motive of this royal gift. 


Alton, Ill. M, J. 
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The Uneducated Mother, the 
Tragedy of the Oriental 
Home 


By Mrs. C. B. CHANEY 


A MONG our near neighbors is an 
ve Indian family—Hindus. They came 
io Burma some years ago from the “Bom- 
bay side.’ The father is well educated, 
speaks English fluently, and has a good 
position as drawing teacher in the gov- 
ernment school in town. He_ eagerly 
reads all our English magazines which 
we pass on to him and often borrows 
books from our own library. From social 
calls in the home we have learned more 
about the family history and have found 
that Mr. D is intensely interested in 
religious questions. All the religious 
books which we have felt were especially 
suited to his questioning mind, he has 
read willingly and carefully. Although 
not ready to give up Hinduism entirely, 
he is quite ready to discard many of its 
customs, and in conversation with me 
he frankly acknowledged the evil of many 
Hindu customs, especially those govern- 
ing the lives of Indian women. 

“Our custom of not educating our 
women is very bad,” he said to me. “And 
also marrying our women so young is 
bad; and not allowing a widow to re- 
marry is not only bad, but very unjust.” 

Mr. and Mrs. D—— themselves were 
married as children, she being five and 
he ten; yet in spite of that they seem a 
happy couple and have a happy home. 
Many children have been born into the 
home, but at the time of which I write 
there were only five living—four sons 
and one daughter. Mrs. D——, who is 
a bright, friendly, pleasant woman, is 
uneducated. During these many years 
that they have lived in Burma, she has 
clung to the old customs, which her hus- 
hand has discarded, and has kept her- 
self as closely in her home as she would 
be obliged to in India. She was greatly 
worried because the daughter had 
reached the age of thirteen and was still 
unmarried! There was no one of their 
own caste here for the child to marry, 
and she was continually begging her 
husband to go “back to India to marry 
off the daughter.” 

The daughter, of course, did not want 
to go, and the husband did not wish to 
force her. He said to me”: I say, let 
the girl stay here and grow up as the 
Burmese girls do, and marry when she 
wants to, but her mother cannot be 
happy. You see, she has never been 
out among the people. She does not 
understand these new ways. I am not 
only willing that she should go out, but 
I urge her to, but she does not want to. 
She never saw her mother go out of her 
home and she thinks it is a sin.” 

As Mrs. D—— speaks Burmese fairly 


well, I asked them if they would allow 
my Bible women to come in once a 
week and teach her about our beliefs 
and explain to her our different customs. 
They both seemed pleased and grateful 
and welcomed my p.iole women heartily. 
Acter the first few social hours with her, 
they began the teaching. One _ Bible 
woman taught little Sunee to sew, while 
the other one read and explained the 
Bible to the mother. 

A few weeks later the Bible women 
came home and 
going to India in a few days. It was all 
too true. The mother had been unable 
to give up her cherished plan. Mr. 
D——’s brother from India had come to 
help the plans along, and his child 
daughter was to be married at the same 
time as Sunee. Everything was planned. 
Vue men had been picked out, and the 
brother (probably to prevent their chang- 
ing their minds) went ahead and took 
Sunee with him. The mother said to 
me: “Ever since I was a tiny girl I 
have served my gods faithfully, and I 
dare not go contrary to what they have 
established. I am very fearful of mak- 
ing them angry. They have already 
taken away many of my children.” 

The whole family left, but they were 
to return after the marriage. Then 
word came indirectly that Sunee had 
died—vbefore the wedding took place. We 
could not feel altogether sorry. We re- 
membered how she had begged not to 
go, how she had cried at leaving—and 
she was but a child! 

Mr. D returned soon. He had 
taken but two months’ leave from his 
work. The mother and younger boys 
came later. Yesterday I called. It was 
sad for us all. With many sobs and 
tears, Mrs. D—— told me _ how little 
Sunee was taken with fever soon after 
her mother reached her, how sick she 
was, and how through two days of de- 
lirium she wept and moaned, calling 
upon her mother to save her, to take her 
back to their happy home in Burma, and 
ever and ever asking her mother, “Why 
do you do this? Do you not love me?” 
My heart ached most for the mother. 
Had she not been the one who had in- 
sisted? I knew how troubled her mind 
was over it all, and I felt free to call 
her attention again to the fact that God, 
who loves us, does not demand such un- 
reasonable customs, and for the first 
time she did not attempt to justify it, 
but humbly said, “Yes, it is a bad cus- 
tom,” 

Suppose Mrs. D—— had been equally 
educated with her husband! What a 
different story it all would have been. 
But she had remained in the cramping 
customs which Hinduism had put upon 
her. While her husband had been out 


in the world meeting new people and 


seeing new and better ways of living, 


said the family was~ 


she had kept the home in the atmosphere 
of the past centuries. Here is a man 
almost ready to come out into the light 
of Christian teaching, but the wife holds 
him back. As he said to me once, “I 
cannot have an unhappy home, and my 
wife wants to cling to all her old beliefs.” 
A family has been held back, and a 
daughter who might have been a useful 
woman, needlessly sacrificed. 

Here is the tragedy of thousands of 
eastern homes. The women are slower 
to give up the old beliefs than the men, 
although they are the ones who gain 
most by it. An uneducated, ignorant 
mother and wife can keep a_ heathen 
stamp upon a home even though the 
family has outgrown it. 

Maubin, Burma. 


The Method of a Great Church 


“The New World Movement found the 
First Church of Los Angeles, Cal., with a 
few members intensely interested in mis- 
sionary enterprises, a larger number mod- 
erately interested, a still larger number 
searcely interested at all. The church had 
given for all missionary enterprises, de- 
nominational and otherwise, during the 
last year something over $16,000. We or- 
ganized for business a board of promo- 
tion, with each phase of the work in 
charge of one person and then secured 
the services of sixty-four minute men 
and women, all from our own church. 
For thirteen weeks we had not a meet- 
ing of any kind, large or small, without 
a four minute speaker. There were given 
in all 117 of these addresses. In addition 
our literature committee distributed one 
piece of literature each Lord’s day, atten- 
tion being called to its contents from the 
pulpit with a special request that it be 
preserved with the survey. About 600 
copies of the survey had been previously 
distributed among our membership. We 
had already secured more than 150 sub- 
scriptions to THE BAPTIST. 

“We emphasized ‘Prayer Life’ for two 
weeks, then for the same length of time, 
‘Stewardship,’ ‘Evangelism,’ and ‘Life En- 
listment.’ Then for the two weeks just 
preceding the active campaign we gave a 
general review of the whole. One of our 
own ladies prepared our posters, which 
were changed weekly. The pastor 
preached one sermon on ‘Prayer,’ one on 
‘Stewardship,’ one on ‘Evangelism,’ one 
on ‘Life Enlistment,’ one on the ‘Inter- 
Church Movement’ and one on our own 
‘Denominational Enterprises. We had 
five parlor conferences, in five districts of 
the parish, at which the whole subject 
was presented. During this time our roll 
was revised and three letters in follow-up 
series were sent to every member—the 
first introducing the matter, the second 
enclosing a pledge card, the third after 
our first Sunday’s effort on April 25. Our 
biggest push was when on the first Sun- 
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day of the campaign the Bradshaw family 
from West China, members of our church, 
laid down a pledge for $1000. 

“On Sunday, April 25, an opportunity 
was given to send the pledge cards to the 
platform, no names being read, but only 
the amounts. $65,000 came in that morn- 
ing. Before Sunday night, May 2, we had 
$125,000. On the evening of May 9 we 
reached our goal, and all that has come 
in since has been over and above. The 
largest single gift was under $3500. No 
money was combed out of reluctant peo- 
ple. Of the $150,287, we believe there will 
be very little shrinkage. Nothing was 
said about our current expense fund and 


yet the campaign resulted in the opening 
of a large number of new accounts. About 
800 persons are represented in the giving. 
It has been a new birth for the First 
Church. 

“Our board of promotion is now being 
reorganized, with the four minute speak- 
ers as a feature, for a four years’ pro- 
gram. We are asking every new mem- 
ber, as he or she comes in, to make his 
or her pledge for this fund at least twice 
as large as the pledge to the current ex- 
pense account. We are convinced that in 
such an enterprise the frame of mind is 
everything.’—James A. Francis, pastor 
First Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Short Stories of Success 


The Tithers Helped 


The First Church, Brockport, N. Y., 
Rev. Henry W. Stevens pastor, accepted 
its allotment of $22,000, although at first 
it seemed to represent an impossible task. 
Thorough preparation for the campaign 
was made. An appraisement of the mem- 
bership was made and the people were 
urged to give at least a tenth to the 
church. The effort met with an enthusi- 
astic response and a large number of 
tithers were secured. Had it not been for 
the tithers the measure of success at- 
tained would have been impossible. At 
the time the campaign was started the 
church was contemplating making much- 
needed repairs which would cost about 
$25,000. This project, worthy and impera- 
tive though it was, was given up for the 
time, and the New World Movement drive 
was launched. Over $20,000 has been 
raised and pledges are still coming in. 
People who have never given to benev- 
olence are giving a dollar a week. A 
new spirit has come into the church life. 
At the last communion service thirty 
were welcomed into membership, the ma- 
jority of whom were adults. Others will 
be received at the next communion sea- 
son. Reports at the last monthly business 


meeting showed progress in all depart- 
ments of the church. Regular conferences 
of the workers are being held during the 
summer in preparation for the larger and 
more thorough religious education pro- 
gram which the church expects to put on 
in the autumn. The New World Move- 
ment has proven significant to the Brock- 
port Church in many ways but especially 
in that it has brought enlargement of 
vision, a deepening of spiritual life and 
a new impulse for world service. 


A Double Header 


Two small Baptist churches in the corn 
belt of Illinois, Gilman and Chenoa, had 
an interesting experience. Both are half- 
time churches. Chenoa has had no regular 
preaching for two years until recently 
when Rev. Ernest N. Cox, pastor of the 
Gilman Church and mayor of the city, 
took up the work. Gilman went over the 
top early in May. Recently the pastor, 
assisted by Rev. Geo. H. Yule, put on the 
canvass in the Chenoa Church. The allot- 
ment was $6331. In a short time sixty- 
four pledges, amounting to $6616.44, were 
secured. A jubilee service was held on 
June 13 and a report made. Nine were 
received into the church by baptism. The 
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combined allotment of Gilman and Chenoa 
was $10,919; the combined pledges total 
$11,377.78. These churches are Sending 
their pastor to Buffalo. Both desire fyl] 
time preaching in the future. 


A High Step Climbed 


$255,000 made a high step to climb. 
This was the goal set for the North 
Orange Church, N. Y., and it has gone 
beyond the amount. The subscriptions 
amount at present writing to $258,000. 
Realizing the bigness of the task and 
its importance there was a course of 
careful preparation, the church members 
being given a series of Bible readings 
to be used in connection with the 
survey. It was all done very quietly. 
No sensational methods were used, nor 
was the effort called a drive or campaign. 
It was simply an attempt to lift the stand- 
ard of missionary giving to a higher 
plane. This church has always given 
largely to benevolences, last year giving 
$28,000 outside of its current expenses. 
If the new subscriptions hold as is ex- 
pected, the church will now go beyond 
the mark of $53,000 a year. Instead of di- 
viding the church into many groups, a 
comparatively small committee was ap- 
pointed which made a thorough and ex- 
haustive canvass. The results were grati- 
fying. At the morning service on Mon- 
day, May 28, the goal was reached and 
the final announcement was made con- 
cerning the completion of the effort. On 
Tuesday evening, June 1, a prayer and 
thanksgiving service was held and Dr. 
John Humpstone of Rye, N. Y., formerly 
pastor of the Emmanuel Church, Brook- 
lyn, and the director of the New World 
Movement for Manhattan, gave an inspir- 
ing address commending the church for 
its splendid achievement and calling at- 
tention to the great heritage of the past 
when the church numbered among its 
members some of the largest contributors 
in our denomination. On June 6, the 
church school under the superintendency 
of Mr. Sidney M. Colgate held the sixty- 
fifth floral anniversary. 


The Jericho Road Affair Teaches 
Some Philosophy 


(Continued from page 771) 


Zephanniah, the priest, was unwilling to talk. He resents 
bitterly the things that have been said about him and feels 
that he has been guilty of no wrong. He was on his way to 
Jerusalem to do priestly duty in the prescribed course of his 
class. To have cared for the stricken man by the way might 
have meant that he would be too late for the performance of 
his priestly duties. “As a priest of religion, I must put the 
service of God above the service of man,” he said. 

John Ben Levy was still more reluctant to be interviewed. 
His defense of his failure to succor Mr. Samuel is such that he 
feels that a great injustice has been done him. “I went over 
to where the man lay,” he says, “wondering if I could render 
any service. He was not dead, but was dying as I supposed. 
I felt sorry, of course, but I knew that I had no guilt in con- 
nection with his misfortune. I was not in any way responsible, 
and there was little if anything that I could do. I was nat- 
urally unwilling to get myself involved in the whole sorry 
affair. When one intervenes in a case of this kind, he never 
knows where it will end. Discretion is the better part of valor. 
I prudently resolved not to involve myself in any situation for 
the creation of which I had no responsibility. Besides, the 


stricken man was a stranger to me, and why should I incon- 
venience myself and perhaps invclve myself in great danger 


for the sake of a dying man whom I had never seen?” 


I have tried without success to get an interview with “the 
good Samaritan,” as Mr. Samuel chooses to call him. I have 
not been able even to learn his name. “Just do a good turn for 
somebody else,’’ he said, when Mr. Samuel asked how he could 
ever reward him for his great kindness. I have obtained a 
pretty good idea of the man’s philosophy of life from what Mr. 
Samuel reports concerning him. “I had the surprise of my 
life,” he said, “when I came back to consciousness, to discover 
that the man who had bound up my wounds with oil and was 
pressing wine to my lips was a Samaritan whom I should not 
have spoken to had I met him on the road. He called me 
“neighbor” and insisted against my protest in performing many 
gratuitous acts of kindness that were not essential to the say- 
ing of my life. “Do all the good you can in all the ways you 
can to all the people you can as long as you can.” This, he 
said, was the motto of his life, and he found it a very satis- 
factory one. 

My investigations in connection with this affair have been 
interesting in showing by what different philosophies of life 
men may conscientiously be guided: the philosophy of force, 
the philosophy of protest and resolution, the philosophy of 
ritualism as the supreme thing in religion, the philosophy of 
self-interest, and the philosophy of stewardship. 
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Turners of the World Upside 


Down 


By ANNA GILCHRIST PETTY 


POSTER greeted the eye of the 

passer-by with these words: “Enlist 
in the navy, and see the world.” Seeing 
the world was not the impelling motive 
that sent millions of men from either 
side of the seas to front-line trenches 
against the enemy. Millions of them were 
stirred to the depths at thought of the 
imperilled liberty of those in their own 
and other nations. They counted the cost 
and held not their lives dear unto them- 
selves. 

Throughout twenty centuries a vast 
army of men and women have seen, with 
spiritual vision, the enslaving of millions 
of mankind to the common spiritual 
enemy. They, too, counted the cost, and 
held not their lives dear unto themselves, 
but spilled their blood freely that the 
good news of liberty of the spirit might 
‘be proclaimed. God uses mightily such 
efforts towards setting aright a discorded 
‘world. It was the enemies of Christ who 
|said of Him, “Lo, the world is gone after 
|Him.” It was the enemies of his disciples 
‘who complained of some of them: ‘‘These 
|that have turned the world upside down 
are come hither also.” The nature of the 
claim was universal for both Master and 
'servants: “Lo, the world;” “Turned the 
| world.” Thus has it proved: to be through- 
out the twenty centuries, that those serv- 
ants, who, in the spirit of their master, 
have gone forth to fulfill his commission 
to give the gospel to the whole world, are 
they, “that have turned the world upside 
down.” The line is long and splendid of 
_those who have wielded the sword of the 
Spirit to set captives free; only a few 
may be chosen to show how goes the bat- 
tle of the Lord. 

A young university graduate thought 
he knew how to set the world right, but. 
‘found he was dead wrong when he met 
‘his Saviour in the way. He discovered 
‘that he himself had been a slave and 
that when he was set free by Christ he 
|was free indeed. This Paul became the 
'great apostle of liberty. Seed-thoughts he 
‘Planted in the hearts of men two mil- 
lenniums ago are bearing fruit today. His 
‘enemies might well exclaim in astonish- 
‘nent today, ‘How they have turned the 
‘world upside down!” 

_ Paul grasped the bigness of Christ’s 
‘Message of perfect freedom for the whole 
man in all the relationships of life— 
Spiritual freedom, political and civil free- 
dom. The bond-master is ever opposed to 
freedom for mankind and works unceas- 
ingly and desperately to destroy his lib- 
erty whenever gained. It was Constantine 
he used to stifle the liberty of the church 
by forming a union between it and the 
State. Constantine did not see the end of 
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his act—the rule of the church over the 
state, instituted by Leo the First, and the 
consequent corruption of the church by 
such a union. But these seed-thoughts of 
liberty buried in the hearts of men who 
had heard Paul and the other desciples, 
did not die. Two brothers of Thessalon- 
ica, Cyril and Methodias, read Paul's let- 
ters years afterward and learned that for 
freedom did Christ set them free. The 
two went forth bearing the torch of free- 
dom to the Slavic world. The scholar and 
the artist gave their all to Christ. The 
liberty-torch Paul had lighted shone in 
their hands to lighten the nations of 
Bulgaria and Russia, which, in their day, 
and a century later, largely through their 
efforts in giving the Slavic tongue a writ- 
ten language and the Scriptures, became, 
nominally, Christian nations. “These that 
have turned the world upside down,” are 
come to the great Slavic world also. 


It was a very young soldier of France 
who was fighting the wars of his country 
when he met the Captain of his salvation, 
and enlisted under Him. His Captain 
showed him France bound by the bond- 
master doing homage to him in heathen 
temples and before druidical monuments. 
This ex-service man, Martin of Tours, 
held aloft the flaming torch of true lib- 
erty throughout the north of France, and 
demolished the idols and druidical monu- 
ments and firmly established Christianity 
in the land. “These that have turned 
the world upside-down,’ are come _ to 
France also. 


It was a Glasgow freedman in Christ, 
Patrick, who looked with compassion up- 
on his Celtic, sun-worshipping tribesmen, 
bound by sin. The vision determined him 
to seek an education in one of the Bible- 
training schools in Christian France. He 
returned to Ireland to establish Bible 
training schools in his own land. A hun- 
cred years later, Columba of Scotland and 
others with him sought training in these 
schools of Patrick’s. They waged a peace- 
ful warfare in the British Isles, thus es- 
tablishing a Christian civilization for the 
islanders. “These that have turned the 
world upside down,” are come to the 
isles of the sea also. 


Under the iron hand of the bondmaster 
the union of church and state, with the 
ehurch ruling over the state, proved to be 
the enslaving of the church to his Satanic 
will, with the result that the Bible, with 
its message of freedom for.all mankind, 
became a closed book to the masses. This 
time it was a young Hollander, Erasmus, 
to whom God showed the true condition 
of the Roman world. Erasmus said that 
the Bible must be open to the multitudes. 
He gave to them his wonderful transla- 
tion which fell into the hands of Martin 
Luther. To Luther was added the thought 
that this freedom of the soul from the 
bondage of sin is a gift from Christ— 


“By grace are ye saved”’—and that no 
work of his own could accomplish his 
release. The great reformation resulted 
which spread over a large part of Europe, 
“These that have turned the world up- 
side down,” are come to Europe also. 

The aftermath of the reformation was 
the history of the church repeating itself. 
Not having stood fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made her free, the 
church was entangled again in a yoke 
of bondage. Christian France became 
atheistic France; Christian Bulgaria and 
Russia and reformed Europe became for- 
malistic and ritualistic; Great Britain 
bent her neck to the double yoke of 
church and state, “Ye did run well, who 
did hinder you?” This invisible who has 
been fighting mightily and subtly the 
world’s gain in liberty. The church has 
had to capture and re-capture the battle 
fields, but she marches on steadily to vic- 
tory through Christ. Seed-thoughts of 
soul liberty struggled up through the 
parched earth of formalism and sought 
to transplant themselves upon new and 
virgin soil which God had prepared. 
Among those who sought refuge in Amer- 
ica came a Voice crying in the wilder- 
ness: The separation of church and 
state;” “Civil and religious liberty.” Then 
the Gordian knot, tied by Constantine 
and Leo centuries before, was snapped 
asunder by Roger Williams and those of 
his spirit in the new land of liberty which 
offered a home of freedom to oppressed 
peoples of all the earth. “‘Thése that have 
turned the world upside down,” are come 
to America also. 

How slowly has the church of Christ 
grasped the meaning of His great com- 
mission! That this good news of freedom 
is for the whole world! But a little more 
than a century ago William Carey looked 
out upon a great heathen world in bond- 
age, and the church of Christ unorganized 
for concerted action in advancing upon 
the enemy’s undisputed territory. He 
counted the cost and offered himself. The 
church began to organize for the im- 
mense task before it. The century has 
witnessed a vast organized army send- 
ing out volunteers continually to the very 
front line trenches against the enemy, 
with the result that the enlarged world 
has been in the mightiest upheaval of 
its history during this period; for lo, 
“These that have turned the world up- 
side-down,” are gone out throughout all 
the world to take it for the Christ who 
snall set captives free. 

It is told that a Japanese student came 
to America to obtain a university train- 
ing. He lived in the home of a Chris- 
tian woman. She became interested in 
him and taught him of Christ and of the 
idea of civil and religious liberty for 
which this country stands. He yielded 
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On Meeting Difficulties 


By THE LADY FROM ILLINOIS 


H, good evening to you, 
d ents. How glad I am to see you, 
and how nice of you to run in this 
lovely June evening. It may be a bit 
warm in the Chimney Corner tonight, 
so let us make ourselves cozy in this 
airy corner of the porch while we dis- 
cuss these problems of little Jack and 
baby Sue which I know you have brought 
with you. 

You want to train them to be self- 
reliant and capable, with a cheery atti- 
tude toward life? Indeed, I think you 
have struck at a very fundamental 
thing, and it’s a point, too, where we 
American parents have to be much on 
our guard. In our love for our children, 
and our overwhelming desire to make 
them happy and to make life easy for 
them, we are in danger of depriving 
them of the very elements in training 
that are necessary to true happiness and 
success in later life. .Many a father who 
has come to large success in life because 
of the hardihood trained in him in his 
early days on the farm fails to appre- 
ciate what is the secret of this success 
and thinks only of saving his children 
from the hard conditions he had to meet 
and of giving them the pleasures he 
missed. It is not by following the easy 
course of non-resistance that we _ gain 
power, but .by meeting and overcoming 
obstacles. 

Do you realjize that the very first de- 
velopment of conscious life in your baby 
comes when it meets something that op- 
poses it? Watch baby Sue throwing her 
arms and legs about in aimless fashion! 
Just present yourself as an opposing 
force to those little kicking legs and see 
how she instantly concentrates her baby 


young Ppar- 


forces on the overcoming of that ob- 
stacle! It is so in every realm. The 
baby is born with the instinct to over- 


come. The meeting and overcoming of 
opposition gradually teaches it that it 
has power to overcome the properties of 
matter and to use for its own ends the 
laws of nature. It becomes conscious of 
the ego. This sense of the J who can 
is the mark of the divinity within us— 
that which distinguishes us from the rest 
of creation. Nature puts into each baby 
the germ of this power, but it rests with 
us who are parents and teachers to de- 
velop it. We must teach little children 
from the first to put forth conscious ef- 
forts to accomplish their ends. Con- 
scious, purposeful effort is the law of 
all growth. 

Just here the complexities of modern 
life make things hard for us. In the 
rush and pressure of life it is so much 
easier for us to do things for our chil- 
dren than to teach them to do them for 
themselves; and yet we are really wrong- 


ing them if we fail to train them to be 
independent, to feed themselves, to dress 
themselves, to wait on themselves, to put 
away toys and clothing, and as much as 
possible to help in the life about them. 
There is such a joy, too, that comes to 
a child from the sense of power to do. 
I shall never forget the look of triumph 
in the eyes of a little three-year-old girl 
when she first tied the hair-ribbon on 
top of her head, and did it well, too. 

A large part of the value of manual 
training lies here. Just watch your 
little Jack as his training in the use of 
his hands progresses. See the sense of 
conscious power developing in him as 
he learns that he can use the materials 


Earthly Immortality 


ITTLE 

grasp! 
Little feet, so soft to clasp! 
Downy head and yielding form. 
Let me hold thee close and warm. 


hands that vainly 


| Hold thee close, a little space, 
Heart to heart and face to face, 
Then I pass, and thou wilt be 
Mine earthly immortality. 


When men’s lips shall praise thy 
nanre, 

I shall slake my thirst for fame; 

When love dawns in those dear 
eyes, 

I shall know all of paradise. 


Thou wilt answer what I ask, 

Finish my unended task. 

I must pass, and thou wilt be 

Henceforth my inmortality. 
—George Mason Whicher, in 

Scribner’s. 


and the forces of nature to his own ends, 
and as he realizes that he can train his 
own muscles to do his bidding. Of course 
he is at the same time definitely train- 
ing his mind, too, but that he doesn’t 
know. 

It will be the same thing when he 
comes to athletics. There he will be 
consciously setting himself a hard task 
every day just for the plain satisfaction 
of beating his own record, and it will be 
worth all that it cost him in the joy 
which is set before him of ideals realized. 
Why not seize hold of this thought and 
rut joy into the process all the way 
along by introducing the play spirit and 
a sense of camaraderie with father and 
mother into the meeting of the hard 
things of life? Really I envy you the 
chance to go right along with Jack and 
Sue, studying your problem and _ help- 
ing them day by day to meet and over- 
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come their little difficulties in such p 
way that there is constantly developing 
in them a sense of power that will enable 
them to meet all the experiences of life 
with courage. 

We are right on the borderline now of 
the spiritual results of overcoming diffi- 
culties; but that is a whole realm of its 
own, and we would better leave it for 
another evening. Meanwhile, don’t fail 
to help Jack along day by day in meeting 
and overcoming hard things proportioned 
to his strength and development. | 

. . 4 
Living Words i 

The greatest of faults, I should say, 
is to be conscious of none.—Carlyle. ~ 

No legacy is so rich as _ honesty.— 
Shakespeare. 

We, by our sufferings, learn to prize 
our bliss—Dryden. 

Prosperity makes friends and adversity 
tries them.—Publilius Syrus. 

Don’t ever prophesy—unless ye know. 
—Lowell. 


The Young Reserves 
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A Monkey Story from Bhad-— 
rack, India i 
By M. R. Hartley ‘ 


A COUPLE of days ago, as I sat in 
my tent which is pitched in our 
mission compound here, I saw a drove 
of monkeys come loping into the com- 
pound, the females with their young, the 
males strutting along with an air o 
independence which strongly suggested 
that in their minds (or whatever it is 
with which they seem to know so much) 
was the thought, “I’m not afraid of 
vou.” This was a surprise to me, for 
in Balasore (and I presume also wher 
ever Europeans live) the monkeys have 
learned to fear the face of the white 
man, knowing that he has a different 
kind of stick from that which the Indian 
carries—one that seems to be alive, for 
it makes a big noise and_ spits out 
smoke; and he knows also that when 
this happens monkeys are likely to get 
badly hurt. 
One of these hold fellows made straigh 
for the garden where he was wont t¢ 
help himself to bael fruit, bananas, vege 
tables—if any still survived—and a 
thing else that appealed to his tastes 
imagination. The owner of the gard 
—Rajeni Mohapatra, one of our strongest 
and most-beloved preachers—told me 
that this particular monkey was a ter 
rible “budmash” (rascal). I got 
gun, and having killed a monkey before 
this with No. 4 buckshot, I put in such 
a cartridge and fired. But instead ol 
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dropping over, as I fully expected he 
would do, he ran just a little way off 
and sat down to figure out what this all 
meant. I then decided that I had more 
lethal balls to spare than I had buck- 
shot, so I loaded with ball and took up 
the chase. By this time my monkey was 
in a tree on the property of a Hindu 
hard by. Knowing that the Hindus re- 
gard the monkey as sacred, 1 was loathe 
to follow up the attack in the presence 
of people of that faith. But our preacher 
seemed to have no misgivings as to the 
propriety of my finishing the job, even 
on Hindu territory, and urged me on. 
With more or less fear and trembling 
lest I should miss and the spent ball 
come down on some distant wayfarer’s 
head, I aimed and fired again and— 
missed! for the old “mankarda” (Oriya 
name) responded by jumping into 
another tree and ascending to the very 
top thereof. I began to wonder if, after 
all, the Hindus were not right in re- 
garding these animals sacred, for was 
not this fellow at least enjoying some 
sort of protection by the gods? But 
another shot brought him down, and I 
gladly retreated to the cool precints of 
my tent to await the judgment of the 
Hindu community. 
Needless to say, I was greatly relieved 
and pleased when I learned that the 
comments upon the proceedings were al- 
together favorable, amounting, indeed, to 
expressions of joy and satisfaction. But 
no wonder! for I then learned that that 
old ‘“budmash” had been responsible for 
the death of no less than three good- 
sized children in that community, and 
even full-grown men dared not approach 
him without a good reliable stick in their 
_ hand, while the women sat by, helpless, 
_to watch him devour the food they so 
sorely needed. 
In further conversation upon the mon- 

_ key situation, I learned that the num- 
_ ber of monkeys in Bhadrack is estimated 
at from 500 to 4000; that it is next to 
_ impossible to have a garden in this town; 
_ that consequently vegetables here are 
dearer than in other places; that the 
monkeys are constantly tearing holes in 
the thatched roofs of the houses; that 
the Hindu people would gladly pay for 
the ammunition if someone would shoot 
_ the monkeys but that there are only 
about three guns in the town, and they 
| are in the hands of people who would 
. hot use them for that purpose. I also 
learned that it is only in the last six 
or seven years that the. monkeys have 
been here, and thereby hangs a tale, 
which, in brief, is as follows: 
J Situated on the Bay of Bengal some 
150 miles from here is Puri, to Hindus 
one of the most sacred places in the 
world. There the great god Jaggannath 
_ receives the homage of an almost con- 
_ tinuous flow of weary pilgrims who 
come from all parts of this great land— 
, Some by train, some by boat and some 
/ on foot—to seek his favor. Wicked in- 
| deed would be the person who would 
harm, except for purposes of food, any 
living thing (save human beings) in 
that Holy of Holies! And especially 
mortifying would it be to see a “hanu- 
man” (meaning half-man—the word used 
for monkey in many of the languages of 


India) harmed by a mere man. Conse- 
quently, Puri has monkey government, 
which, like Bolshevism, though profess- 
ing allegiance to democratic principles, 
in practice is the very essence of au- 
tocracy. At last the condition of the 
ruled became so desperate that a rebel- 
lion broke out and numbers of the worst 
members of the government were— 
killed? O, horrors! no! not killed! they 
were only put aboard, as gently as pos- 
sible, the trains which run between Puri 
and Calcutta, and at different points 
along the way they were, again as gently 
as possible, given their freedom and were 
doubtless followed by many prayers for 
their protection from all harm. I think 
Bhadrack must have been honored with 
the presence in its midst of the presi- 
dent or some other war lord of the late 
government. 

Perhaps in closing this story a brief 
reference to the legend which has given 
the monkey his high place in the affec- 
tions of the people would not be alto- 
gether out of place. Of course Hinduism, 
being very pantheistic, must, when logi- 
cal (which it rarely is, however), regard 
all life as a part of God and therefore 
worthy of worship, but apart from this 
the following legend has given the mon- 
key a place of honor in the thoughts of 
the people: 

Thousands of years ago the king of 
Ceylon was one Ravana, the chief man 
of the tribe of Rakhas, a cruel, warlike 
tribe that gave much trouble to the peo- 
ple of Ceylon and India. For the spe- 
cific purpose of delivering these Op- 
pressed peoples from their foes, Krishna, 
the divine saviour, became incarnate in 
one, Ram. But according to the flesh, 
Ram was the son of a great king in 
northern India. This king had _ four 
wives, and there was contention among 
them as to whose son should succeed 
to the throne. Ram was the rightful 
heir, but he was forced to flee to the 
forest for his life. While living in the 
forest with his wife Sita, a very beauti- 
ful woman, one day in Ram’s absence 
Ravana came and stole her away. As 
soon as Ram returned. and found her 
missing, he went in search of her. After 
looking in vain for a long time, some 
monkeys gave him the information that 
Ravana had carried her off to Ceylon 
and promised assistance to recover her. 
Ram gladly accepted the offer, and the 
monkeys summoned all their comrades 
to the front. The first thing to do was 
to build a bridge upon which to pass 
to Ceylon. Here the monkeys did valiant 
service in carrying all the stones re- 
quired to construct it. After a terrible 
fight in which Ravana and his followers 
were defeated, their city was taken, Sita 
was rescued, and the city set on fire, the 
monkeys carrying burning embers from 
house to house, thus speedily accomplish- 
ing the task. It was in this work that 
the monkeys got their black faces, for 
when they saw that their hands were 
black from carrying the burning embers, 
they proceeded to clean them by wiping 
them on their faces; and the gods, wish- 
ing in some way to acknowledge their 
help, kindly granted them the power to 
bestow this mark of distinction upon 
their offspring. 
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For Rainy Days 
HOW TO SEE THE WIND 


Choose for the trial a windy day when 
the air is free from rain or snow. 
Take a bright, clean hand-saw, or any 
other polished metal object about two 
feet in length and having a straight edge. 
Hold the saw or metallic surface at right 
angles to the direction of the wind. In- 
cline it at about 35 or 40 degrees to the 
horizon, and with the back up, so that 
the moving air, in striking the surface, 
will glance upward and flow over the 
edge of the metal, as water flows over 
a dam. Sight carefully along the edge 
of the metal at a sharply defined object, 
and you will see the wind, or air waves, 
pouring over the edge in graceful curves. 
—New York Sun. 


FEAR OF OPALS 


The superstitution which causes people 
to regard opals with awe as the cause of 
ill luck and even death is due to a 
peculiar opservation made many years 
ago. Opals were considerably in use in 
Venice during the plague, and it was 
noticed there, in the hospitals, that before 
death the stone would sometimes brighten 
upon the victim’s finger. It never seemed 
to occur to the people that the illness 
could produce a glow of color. They 
took it for granted that the stone oc- 
casioned the illness. 

As a matter of fact, opals are affected 


‘by heat, even by that of the hand, and 


the fever, being at its height just before 
death, caused the colors to shine with 
unwonted clearness, 

This confirmed the superstitution, and 
to this day there are sane and able- 
bodied people who believe that a chip 
of this stone in the house can cause 
calamities.—Seiected. 


BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 
(Rev. George H. Hobart’s Bible Puzzles 
Continued) 


Complete each line with the name of 
a book of the Bible: 
1. What does an actor do? 
2. A man connected with a fish story. 
3. A well-known title of a ruler. 
4. Something a little child does with 
a pencil. 
5. A girl’s name. 
6. A part of worship. 
7. A courageous man 
American boys admire. 
8. Sayings of wise men. 
9. Who denied his master? 
10. Another name for Jews. 


whom § all 


Answers to “Bible Names” in issue of 


June 12: 1. Moses. 2. David. 3. Cain. 
Abel. 4. Jubal. 5. Tubal-Cain. 6. Abel, 
7. Moses. 8. Deborah. 9. Elisha. 10. 
EKutychus. 

Answers to conundrums in issue of 
June 12: 1. Railroad tracks. 2. Be- 
cause we can’t look through it. 38. One 


was brought up at Eton. 
eaten and brought up. 4. Because he 
makes both ends meet. 5. Because they 
expect to have soft water when it rains 
hard. 


The other was 


International Uniform Lesson 
for July 4 


DAVID IN CAMP AND COURT 


I Sam. 17:40-49; 18:5-9. Golden Text, I Sam. 
18:14 


By JoHn A. EARL 


The Lesson Text 

After David was anointed he returned 
io the fields to care for the sheep, while 
his brothers went to battle against the 
Philistines. It is difficult to harmonize 
the last part of the sixteenth chapter 
of First Samue! with the closing verses 
of the seventeenth chapter. David was 
the king’s musician and yet the king did 
not seem to know David after he re- 
turned from the slaughter of Goliath. 
Possibly several years had elapsed be- 
tween David’s experience aS a shepherd 
boy playing for a half-demented king and 
his experience as a young man able to 
face Goliath. The change from boyhood 
to young manhood in David would make 
it difficult for Saul to recognize 
Goliath’s slayer as the court musician. 


The Lesson Taught 

David had two battles to fight before 
he got to Goliath and one battle to fight 
after he had slain Goliath. Therefore 
he fought four battles and the battle 
with Goliath was the easiest of the four. 


Fighting Prejudice 

Eliab, David’s kingly brother, whom 
Samuel thought fit to be anointed, had 
not forgotten his disappointment over 
losing the chance to be king. So when 
David appeared in the camp and offered 
to meet the challenge of Goliath, Eliab 
was angry, and turning upon David with 
scorn he said, ““What are you doing here? 
With whom did you leave the few sheep 
in the field? I know your pride and 
the naughtiness of your heart; you have 
come down that you might see _ the 
battle.’ That was a cruel speech, and 
David would have been excusable if he 
had answered in kind. But he fought 
his battle with the only weapon that will 
kill prejudice—a soft answer given with 
poise and dignity. He would not fight 
prejudice with prejudice. To hold him- 
self steady and act generously in the 
face of unreasonable criticism was a 
greater victory for David than his battle 
with Goliath. Prejudice is a bad enemy 
because it is a form of lying which ap- 
pears to have a basis in truth. Happy 
is the man who can keep sweet when 
prejudice poisons the atmosphere around 
him, injures his good name, and breaks 
down the confidence upon which his suc- 
cess depends. The Eliabs are still with 
us. Unwilling and unable to fight the 
Goliaths they grumble against the Davids. 
But the only thing for the Davids to do 
is to keep on meeting and conquering the 
Goliaths modestly and in the fear of God. 
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Fighting Custom 

The established military custom was to 
fight in armor. To go into mortal combat 
without the usual coat of mail, helmet of 
brass and the shield was to court death. 
That was the military custom established 
by long usage. When David appeared 
in the presence of Saul with his offer to 
ineet the challenge of Goliath, Saul im- 
mediately thought of the usual way of 
fighting and therefore clothed David in 
his coat of armor. But David had not 
taken two steps before he felt that he 
was hampered, unnatural and awkward. 
He got out of his plight by diplomatically 
suggesting to the king that he could 
not fight in the armor because he had 
not proved it. He had tested the sling 
but he knew nothing of the spear. Es- 
tablished custom is one of the worst 
Goliaths of society. Who is heroic enough 
to break over some long established cus- 
tom in government, social life or re 
ligion? The standpatters cling to the 
helmet of brass and the coat of mail. 
Who will dare to run in the face of the 
conventional? Clothes may be foolish 
but fashion prevails over good sense. 
Laws may be antiquated but they stand 
upon the statutes a dead weight. Methods 


Requital 
By JosEPHINE WHITNEY 


66 ORD, if the body be | 
Drudge unto purity, | 
What by thy great decree | 
Shall the soul gain?” 


“Lord, if the thirsty drain 
Goblets of bitter rain, 

What shall they thereby gain | 
Thirsting the more?” | 


“Lord, whom we much adore, 
What, if our prayers soar, 
Up from this mortal shore, 
Shall we attain?” 


“Child, if thy body be | 
Perfect in purity 

It shall provide for me 
Fittingest fane.” 


“Child, if thou thirst amain, 
Patient beneath thy pain, 
Thou shalt not drink in vain 
Water I pour.” 


“Child, if thy heart implore 
Grace from the hidden store, 
Thou shalt receive—and more: 
Give as from me.” 


) 


of religious work may be out of date 
but churches keep on mending the har- 
ness when the tractor has put the horse 
out of business. Jesus fought his greatest 
battles against established usages which 
had ceased to serve their purpose. His 
teachings, his spirit, his methods were ~ 
innovations. People said, “We have 
never seen it on this fashion.” He went 
to be guest with a man who had lost his 
reputation, much to the disgust of the 
community. Jesus, however, did not at- 
tack customs that were vital and whole- 
some. Only the fruitless tree was 
cursed. 
Fighting Goliath 

David fought Goliath successfully be- 
cause he had fought ignorance, prejudice, 
jealousy and all spiritual wickedness in 
high places successfully. ‘It is true, 
David’s skill with the sling was the. 
means of the giant’s death, but the mo- 
tive behind the sling and the courage 
which nerved the arm of David were 
born of faith in God and nurtured on a 
rich practical experience. David had met 
brute force before in the shape of a lion 
and a bear and had conquered. Out- 
wardly considered, David’s battle with 
Goliath was a test of skill against physi- 
cal strength with the odds in favor of 
skill; but inwardly analyzed, David’s 
victory over Goliath was a spiritual vic- 
tory. It was a vindication of faith in 
God. It was a justification of the value | 
of experience. It was a demonstration 
of the power of mind over brute strength. © 
Great David’s greater Son once stood 
before the successor of Goliath in the 
person of Pilate, the representative of 
Rome, and challenged him to do his 
worst. It was Christ before Pilate 
physically considered, but it was Pilate 
before Christ spiritually considered. y 
Spiritual forces are the greatest forces in — 
the universe. Building a character is | 
infinitely greater than building a rail-— 
road. It takes spiritual power to build | 
character. David had built a character; 
therefore he was able to overcome the 
prejudices of the camp and the jealousies | 
of the court. The jealousy of Saul was 
David’s fourth battle which he fought 
and won. [The lessons for this week and 
last week were accidently transposed. 
Next week the lesson for July 18 will ap- 
pear.—Ep1Tors. | 


How many look upon the outward | 
show! Is not our honor too often be- 
stowed upon the incidental trappings, 
rather than upon the man? To see in 
every man the image of God is to render 
to him honor on that account. Such} 
visiun is only granted to love, and yet it. 
should be the vision of every Christly 
soul, and is so in proportion as Christ 
himself is dominant in all the life-——G, 
Campbell Morgan. 
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Topic for July 11 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD AMONG 
RACES AND NATIONS 
Acts 17:24-28 
“He caused to spring from one fore- 
father people of every race, for them to 
live on the whole surface of the earth, 
and marked out for them an appointed 
span of life and the boundaries of their 
homes; that they might seek God, if per- 
haps they could grope for Him and jind 

rim.” 

1. A new definition. From the present- 
day trend of things, it is quite evident 
that America needs a new definition of 
the term brotherhood, both as to the 
diversified races at home and to peoples 
beyond her borders. Old stereotyped 
phrases will not hold. It is quite possible 
that a thing would work well in Wash- 
ington’s day, but would be obsolete now, 
nationally and internationally. 

2. Within our borders. During the 
War, probably a million immigrants re- 
turned to the old country. Before the 
War, more than half as many immigrants 
returned to the fatherland as came to 


America. Those remaining, we some: 
times name as “New Americans.” The 
total foreign-born population in the 


Jnited States in June, 1919, was 17,003,- 
100. This constitutes a large sector of 
yur American life. What shall we do 
vith these more than thirty nationali- 
ies? The churches answer: ‘‘We must 
Jhristianize them.” “We must Ameri- 
ianize tnem.” Some one raises the ques- 


ion, “Will these people foreignize 
america or will America Americanize 
hem?” A_ serious question. (Adapted 


tom the Survey). 
13. Who's responsible? The Govern- 
lent of the United States has done a 
Teat deal along educational lines. But, 
f€ see today a little Germany, Austria, 
faly, Turkey, Greece, Poland, right at 
ur door, with customs as foreign to the 
toms of our republic as is the spirit 
these groups. The government can 
2a long way by way of legislation and 
ipervision, but it remains to the Chris- 
an church to clean up these “sore 
ots.” Men and women who believe in 
'€ gospel of brotherhood must be sent 
nong them to preach it and to live it. 
1 principles of the Master must be 
rought out in actual life in these groups 
here often priestcraft dominates. In 
any instances, this is synonymous with 
norance and superstitution. Poor be- 
ghted Mexico is a tragic example, 
4. How can it be done? There seems 
be only one way out. If God loves 
*S€ people who are our neighbors, then 
must be Christian enough to love 
‘™m. Love them in spite of their onions 
1 garlic? Yes, Love them in spite 
their dirt and grime? Yes. They are 
‘t and parcel of the great humanity of 
earth for whom Christ died. When 


America has thoroughly applied the ZOs- 
pel of brotherhood among these diversi- 


fied races at home, she will more 
thoroughly understand what constitutes 
brotherhood among the nations of the 
earth. 

5. Study! The young people of our 
land have a great many prejudices be- 
cause there is a woeful lack of knowl- 
edge. The motto of the young people’s 
society is “We Study to Serve.” Simply 
to study and to serve our friends? Well, 
perhaps so, and perhaps that is about 
what it amounts to. But, Jesus didn’t 
do it that way. Neither can the truly 
Christian young men and women of our 
churches. ‘He came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister.” 


Among Our Ohio Juniors 


Middletown—(This organization did 
not want to take the name of Baptist 
Junior Union so ealls itself the “Four 
Square Society” but carry full junior 
vnion program.) They write “Made com- 
fort tops. Gave one to Garfield mission 
and sold the others and turned the money 
into the §. S. mission treasury. Boys 
gather and sell old paper to the mills. 
The proceeds go to mission work.” (This 
organization made full Standard.) 

Norwood—Studied Mook in addition to 
regular course. Made eight points on 
Standard. Contributed $29 for various 
purposes. Raised $12 by making and 
selling candy Easter eggs. This sum 
was for Hastern relief. Sent a box of 
toys which the juniors themselves made 
for children in mission school, Station B 
of Ninth St., Cincinnati. Studied two 
mission books in addition to regular 
course and made 95 per cent on Standard. 


Youngstown, First—Made 95 per cent 
on Standard. Studied Mook and Call to 
Colors and used the Junior C. E. course 
of study. Contributed $17 for all pur- 
poses. Six boys and seven girls have en- 
rolled in Tithers’ League. 

Columbus, Tabernacle — Contributed 
$24.45 for all purposes. Made full Stand- 
ard. Send Bible pictures to Mr. Dudley 
in Burma and baskets to needy in com- 
munity. (I recall that many letters dur- 
ing the year told of splendid activities 
but they report only this on annual re- 
port.) 


Columbus, Hildreth—A new organiza- 
tion under the leadership of a Student 
Volunteer. Sixteen enrolled, average at- 
tendance of fourteen. Making scrap books 
for Indian stations. 


Linden Heights—This organization has 
made Standard each year. It has a num- 
ber of members that take examination 
on the full course of study and their 
church gives an evening to a service of 
presentation of certificates and recogni- 
tion of the work done, ete. 

Marietta had reorganized as a Junior 


Baptist Union after many years of C. E. 
They studied Mook in addition to regu- 
lar course but were too late in organiz- 
ing to make full Standard. 

Market Street, Zanesville—Made scrap 
books for day nursery and scrap books, 
pictures and quilt blocks for our own 
Miss Masteller who is working in Bos- 
ton among the new Americans. Have 
contributed regularly toward the church 
debt and given $10 to missions. Made 
full Standard. Studied Mook and other 
mission books in addition to regular 
course. 

Portsmouth, Calvary—Under charge of 
pastor. Made full Standard. Distribute 
baskets. Do hand work to illustrate les- 
sons. Use duplex envelopes in giving. 
Memory work and Mook and other 
studies in addition to regular course. 

Mt. Vernon—Made eight points on 
Standard. (A new organization and 
under leadership of a very young girl, 
the pastor’s daughter.) ‘Please send in- 
formation as. to Support of a child in 
some foreign field” is an inquiry they 
make. “Our members have pledged $52 
on the New World Movement.” 

Canton, First—Making a special point 
of juniors carrying Bibles and knowing 
where to find most helpful passages. Used 
Call to Colors in addition to regular 
study. 


Is Your Union Spiritual? 


Do you think your B. Y. P. UU. eisnas 
strong spiritually as it ought to be? Can 
you feel God’s spirit and power in the 
meetings? Is it hard to get the young 
people to lead in prayer? Is there a con- 
sciousness on your part that you have 
been made stronger for the week’s work 
after you have attended a meeting? These 
are vital questions and concern every 
Christian. If they do not concern you, 
then you may well ask yourself if you 
really have accepted Christ in the fullest 
Sense of the word. 

One of the best ways to improve the 
spiritual tone of Youre BYP. aU.as 
through the prayer circle at the close 
of each meeting. The president should 
take enough time at the close to have the 
young men go into one room and the 
young women into another for a few 
moments’ prayer together. It is one of 
the finest ways in the world to lead the 
young people out in praying and to add 
a blessing to the church. 

The young people should pray together 
Silently for a few moments, and then the 
leader should encourage all who will to 
lead in a chain of prayers for something 
definite. Definiteness in prayer is neces- 
sary for the deepest blessing. 

We are asking what we can do to aid 


in the big campaign of advance. Begin 
now to deepen your spiritual life by 
getting closer to God. He will fit us for 


the mighty task. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
“The Hope of the World.’”’ 


By Woodrow Wilson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.00 net. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with 


President Wilson as regards political and 
economic questions, all will admit his 
exceptional literary ability. In this little 
volume are brought together his mes- 
sages and addresses delivered between 
July 9 and December 9, 1919. Of the 
twenty-three chapters, by far the larger 
number have to do with the treaty and 
the League of Nations. 


“Bobbins of Belgium.” 


By Charlotte Kellogg. 
and Wagnalls Company. 


Wearers or admirers of Belgian lace 
will be attracted by the illustrations in 
“Bobbins of Belgium,” showing in its 
exquisite detail that greatly prized fem- 
inine and household adornment. After 
reading this fascinating and informing 
volume we can no longer make the mis- 
take of using the word “Brussels” in- 
discriminately with regard to Belgian 
lace, for we shall have learned the dis- 
tinctive designs which characterize the 
laces of Turnhout, of Courtrai, Gram- 
mont, Bruges, Brussels and a dozen other 
centers of this delicate art. Lace being 
“The flower of Belgium,” the writer has 
set into the flower garden the planters 
thereof and it becomes a study in social, 
economic and industrial life. ihe Sp a) 
book for lovers of the beautiful and for 
lovers of humans. 


New York: Funk 


“The Case Against Spiritualism.” 

By Jane T. Stoddart. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 

A calm and dispassionate study of 
spiritualism written by one familiar 
with the literature of psychic phenomena 
—such is this little book. The author 
treats of mediums, controls, table-tipping, 
automatic writing, the quality of the al- 
leged messages and the attitude of 
spiritualist teachers towards the Chris- 
tian faith. One of the strong features of 
the book is the emphasis upon the dan- 
ger in running after mediums and giving 
over the mind to the pursuit of the oc- 
cult. On page 95 is found an almost 
unforgivable slip in proof-reading, where 
the text has “He who brought life and 
immorality to light.” 


“Up the Seine to the Battlefields.”’ 


By Anna Bowman Dodd. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $3.00 net. 


The author very pertinently asks “Why 
is it that not one traveler in a thousand, 
no, nor in tens of thousands, has known 
the Seine shores as the shores of the 
Hudson are known—as the Rhine, for 
so many years, has been known and 
sung.” This book has been written to 
set forth the beauty and historic asso- 
ciations of the great river of France. Be- 
ginning with Havre, we have charming 
sketches of the towns and cities lying 


along the Seine, especially of Honfleur 
and Rouen. It is in dealing with the his- 
tory of France, with such personalities 
as Francois I, Napoleon and Eugenie, that 
the author does her best work. The book 
is well illustrated, and our increased in- 
terest in France, due to the great war, 
insures a welcome to this interesting 
volume. 


“The Tour.’ 
By Louis Couperus. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Couperus is a Dutch novelist whose 
writings are as yet little known in this 
country. “The Tour” furnishes an im- 
mense amount of information concerning 
ancient Egypt lightly tied to a love story. 
Occasional touches of humor, felicity in 
description and familiarity with the 
cities, people and customs of ancient 
Egypt, combine to make the book both 
interesting and informing. 


“Bringing Up John.” 


By Edward Leigh Pell. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25imet. 
Every Christian parent should read 


this book. It is sensible and abounds in 
helpful suggestions. In the foreword, 
Mr. Pell says, “The real trouble is not 
in the creed of the church, which few 
people ever think about, but in the re- 
ligious instruction which our children 
are getting at home. * * * They are still 
teaching John about a God who loves 
little boys only when they are good. They 
are still teaching him that if he wants 
anything, all he has to do is to ask 
God for it in Jesus’ name and believe 
that he is going to get it.” 

The chapters on prayer, the super- 
natural and fighting are especially help- 
ful. Referring to the repeated charge 
that heretical teaching in college is re- 
sponsible for the loss of faith in students, 
the author very justly places a part of 
the blame upon home teaching, and says, 
“They (parents) are putting into the 
minds of their children a vast amount of 
flimsy stuff that will not stand the test 
of time.” 


“Do the Dead Still Live?” 
By David Heagle. Philadelphia: The Jud- 
son Press. $1.50 net. 


The abiding interest of man in, the 
question which forms the title of this 
book has been deepened by the great 
war. People who have accepted the 
Christian teaching as to the life to come 
have found their faith shaken because 
of great personal sorrows. To meet the 
new interest in immortality a great mass 
of literature upon this subject is being 
issued from the press. Some of tteis 
ephemeral; but we shall be surprised if 
this volume by Dr. Heagle does not find 
a place among the books recognized as 
having a permanent value. After the 
older arguments from philosophy and re- 
ligion, the author considers the argu- 
ments in favor of life after death based 
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upon biology, physics, physiology and 
psychology. A study of “Spiritism” re- 
veals the candor of the author and his 
eminent fairness. Chapter ten deals with 
the possibility of future discoveries. A 
supplement furnishes some of the most 
suggestive matters found in the book. 
The author’s wide reading and ability 
for straight thinking are in evidence on 
every page. AS was to be expected, Dr. 
Heagle finds in the Christian religion — 
the only satisfying answer to the age 
old question, “If a man die shall he live 
again?” The author has made a real 
contribution to the discussion of one 0 
the greatest questions the human mind 
can consider. Even those who do not. 
agree with all the author’s conclusion | 
will find his treatment of the subjects” 
stimulating. 4 
“Painted Meadows.” A 

By Sophie Kerr. New York: George i. 
Doran Company, 

The reading public has learned to look 
for something of exceptional value when- 
ever a new book from the pen of this 
talented author is announced. The pres- 
ent volume is not only one of the best 
by this author, but ranks among the few 
really good books of fiction of the year. 
The story is simple, but furnishes char- 
acters which stand out like etchings. 
The descriptive passages 
equivalent to a personal vision. 
analysis of character is altogether ex 
ceptional, and the book is sure of a wel- 
come by all who enjoy wholesome fiction. 


Yin Tees 


Many of our readers, especially those 
who teach in the Bible school, will find 
a most helpful book in a volume issued 
by the Oxford University Press and en 
titled “Helps to the Study of the me 


In this comparatively small volume 
compressed a vast amount of valuable in 
formation concerning the Bible. Beside 
concordance, maps, illustrations and W 
dices, there is an introduction to 
various books, notes on important place 
mentioned in the Bible, reports on mot 
ern discoveries and other material wh 
the Bible student will find exceedin 
helpful. 


AEs: 


BOOKS RECEIVED | 

“The Disease and Remedy of Sin,” 
W. Mackintosh Mackay. New Yor 
George H. Doran Company. | 

“The Women Who Came in the M 
flower.” By Annie Russell Marble. ( 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 

“The Human Costs of the War.” 3 
Homer Folks. New York: Harper) 
Brothers. { 

“The Girl on the Hilltop.” By Keny 
Gambier. New York: George H. Dor 
Company. 

“The Influence of Animism on Tstav 
By Samuel M. Zwemer. New York: 17 
Maemillan Company. : 
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The Newton Commencement 


By WoopmMAN BRADBURY 


The large attendance, the enthusiasm 
and loyalty of the alumni and the seri- 
ousness, elevation and spirituality of the 
principal addresses made commencement 
at Newton this year an occasion long to 
be remembered. Dr. Horr’s baccalureate 
on “The Grace of God” set the pitch. 
Basing his sermon on the parable of the 
two debtors, he declared that the truth, 
salvation by grace, was central in our re- 
ligion; and he enforced his points with 
effective allusion to history, literature 
and life. 

On “Newton Night” at the Boston 
Social Union, Mr. Ernest F. Campbell, 
who was with the Czecho-Slovak army 
in Russia and Siberia for over a year, 
finely represented the graduating class; 
and the wife of one of the students fur- 
nished music. Dr. Horr found the need 
of the most careful and rigorous train- 
ing for the gospel ministry in the pro- 
fundity of Christian truth. The “little 
Bible” of Luther, for example, to be fully 
understood, taxes the resources of the 
philosopher, the historian, the psycholo- 
gist, the student of world-religions and 
the theologian. President Lowell of 
Harvard University, the last speaker, 
dwelt very earnestly on the moral reac- 
tion that has followed the war and the 
need for men of vision and religious 
faith in all callings. Especially great is 


the opportunity for the minister, pro- 
vided he be well trained. “The world 
needs the gospel. * #* The coun- 


try’s future status will depend largely 
upon the foundations laid by the Chris- 
tian ministry.” These words, pronounced 
with the most evident sincerity and feel- 
ing, made a deep impression. 

The great event of the week was the 
presence of Dr. Alfred E. Garvie, princi- 
pal of New College, London. A volumi- 
nous writer on many aspects of Chris- 
tian thought and church activity, Princi- 
pal Garvie proved to be a speaker of rare 
lucidity and power. An unusual num- 
ber of alumni ‘gathered to hear him on 
Wednesday morning. Himself the rare 
combination of theologian and missionary 
xecutive, he chose as his subject, “Jesus 

hrist, God’s Missionary to the World.” 
Christ is the minister’s message for He 
God. “Natural laws and 
Physical forces are not ultimate in the 
universe; for the universe is not a 
Mechanism but an expression of a great 
Personality.” Our doctrine of pain, of 
‘Sin, of death and immortality, are 
Summed up in Him. He is the gospel. 
Through spiritual and not mechanical 
ways, by moral processes already begun 
and not by a sudden appearance on the 
clouds, our Lord will establish His king- 
dom upon earth. 
| e impression of Dr. Garvie as a su- 
perb example of the union of scholar and 
mystic, the exact theologian and the man 
of warm evangelicalism, was deepened 
by his speech at the alumni luncheon. 
Pleading for a closer association between 
Seminaries and colleges, he said, “The- 
ology is safe only as it has the outlook 
and discipline of the university.” At this 


a 


luncheon, Dr. Horr deplored the failure 
of ministers nowadays to preach the cen- 


tral verities of our religion. The sensa- 
tional topics advertised show preaching 
that can scarcely hope to win converts 
or to build strong and fruitful character. 
Henry Crocker, poet and naturalist, spoke 
for the class that had been out fifty years. 
His appreciation of the professors of 
1870 and his poetic tribute to the char- 
acter and services of his classmates will 
not soon be forgotten. He was followed 
by Professor F. lL. Anderson, who re- 
viewed twenty years of teaching the New 
Testament, saying that it seemed more 
wonderful every time he studied it and, 
like H. B. Hackett, he often felt like 
clasping it to his heart. Prof. Anderson 
opened deep emotion in all hearts as he 
reaffirmed his love and loyalty to Jesus. 
John H. McDonald, 95, who followed, is 
now a lieutenant colonel in the British 
army. He saw service for four years 
and eleven months. “Nothing good can be 
said of war.” The social unrest, the pre- 
vailing selfishness and heartlessness, the 
rising worldliness of our days are all 
war’s aftermath and constitute at once 
the peril and the challenge of the church. 
Rev. H. B. Sloat, ’09, of Connecticut, said, 
“If my ministry has done anything, it is 
because of what I got at Newton,” and F. 
F. Peterson, ’07, the last speaker, spoke 
with equal loyalty and then predicted a 
great era of religious education. 

Charles H. Spalding, ’68, was elected 
president of the alumni for the coming 
year. Pres. Lent of Elmira College, Pres. 
Gray of Bates College, Dr. A. K. deBlois, 
of First Church, Boston, and B. T. Liv- 
ingston, of Providence, R. I., were elected 
trustees. The necrologist, M. F. John- 
son, ’79, read beautiful memorials of 
twenty sons of Newton. 

Prof. John M. English received an ova- 
tion as he rose to give the alumni ora- 
tion Wednesday evening. His topic 
was, “The Christian Ministry in the 
Twentieth Century,” and the opportuni- 
ties, message and equipment of the min- 
istry were successively, dealt with in co- 
gent style and with that mastery of the 
homiletic art and practice and that ma- 
turity of judgment which all the pupils 
of Dr. English will always associate with 
his name. 

Eighteen men were graduated on com- 
mencement day, five of whom spoke. The 
degree of S.T.M., for graduate work done 
and thesis prepared, was bestowed on 
Rev. EH. M. A. Bleakney, Newton ’15. The 
address to the class was given by Pro- 
fessor Vaughan, who was at his best. The 
condition of the world challenges our 
resources of faith and courage. Let it 
be your constant aim to enlist men for 
the ministry. You will thus “assail evil 
at a hundred gates.” By evangelizing 
the community, creating a spiritual at- 
mosphere in the church, being yourselves 
good examples, and making definite ap- 
peals in behalf of the ministry, you will 
win many recruits, who will be carrying 
on your work after you are through. In 
this clear, convincing, moving address, 
Professor Vaughan struck the note that 
Horr and Lowell, Garvie and Anderson 
had sounded. 


Nearly 400 people sat down at the 
trustees’ dinner. Enthusiasm was rife. 
Albert L. Scott, president of the trustees, 
Said we needed educated “followers.” 
Pres. Horr recorded Dr. Garvie’s appreci- 
ation of Newton and his promise to open 
all doors at London and Oxford to New- 
ton men. The year at Newton had been 
marked by great earnestness on the part 
of students, and a progressive policy in 
administration, especially in the new em- 
phasis upon religious education, for 
which Professor Berkeley had taken spe- 
cial courses at Columbia and Union. 
Other speakers were Charles N. Ar- 
buckle, Newton Center, who said “Jesus 
Christ is going to have a fairer chance”; 
Carey W. Chamberlin, who urged us to 
listen to the years and centuries, not to 
the passing days; and BE. M.A. Bleakney, 
five years out, whose convictions on Bap- 
tist cooperation, religious education and 
mysticism were given with a young 
Man’s zeal. 

Several of the graduating class will 
pursue further studies. Others enter the 
pastorate. Nordlund goes to Sharon, 
Mass.; three go to Maine—Elwell to So. 
Berwick, Cooper to Washburn and Perry 
to North Haven. Blosse goes to Nova 
Scotia, Calvin Thompson to Kentucky 
and E. F. Campbell to Georgia, where 
a church of nearly a thousand members 
awaits him. Three will engage in mis- 
sionary service: Tada in Japan, Villareal 


in Monterey, Mexico, and Bordonaro 
among the Italians in Boston. The out- 
look for new students is unusually 
promising. 


Frances Shimer School 


On June 9 Frances Shimer School, Mt. 
Carroll, Ill., closed one of the most suc- 
cessful of the Sixty-eight years of its 
history. The buildings have been full 
during the whole year, with a waiting 
list much of the time, and, notwithstand- 
ing the increased cost of supplies, the 
school has ended the year with a balance 
in the treasury. 

The expression department gave, as 
its commencement program, a fine ren- 
dering of Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to 
Conquer;” the chorus of forty voices 
gave an interesting program, and the 
piano and voice departments gave two 
recitals, one for the intermediate and 
one for the advanced pupils. The com- 
mencement sermon was delivered by 
Pres. George L. Mackintosh, of Wabash 
College, on “The Race of Life,” and the 
commencement address by Professor P. 
G. Mode, of the University of Chicago, 
on “The Eclipse of Idealism.” The 
artist recital was by Margery Maxwell 
of the Chicago Opera Company. The 
alumne dinner at College Hall was at- 
tended by eighty-two alumne and — 
friends, and a large number participated 
in the luncheon of old students on the 
lawn, on Tuesday evening. 

The graduating class from the junior 
college numbered ten, and from the 
academy twenty-two, coming from nine 
states and the District of Columbia. The 
student body during the year numbered 
163, from eighteen states and Canada. 
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All space in all dormitories is already 


taken for September, and there is a 
waiting list which is expected to in- 
erease as the season advances. Over 


eighty girls were refused the past year 
for lack of space. The number promises 
to be much larger this year. While the 
school has no indebtedness, it does not 
have funds to erect new dormitories, and 
the trustees are unwilling to borrow 
money to build at present prices, even 
though it means that as many will be 
turned away the coming year for lack 
of space as may be received. Substan- 
tial additions to the salaries of the in- 
<tructors are to be made for the coming 
year, and unusual expenditures for equip- 
ment and other improvements are con- 
templated. Sixty-two Frances Shimer 
girls are in thirty-three other higher in- 
stitutions of learning this year. 

The number of visitors was unusually 
large, many coming in automobiles from 
Indiana, Michigan and Iowa as well as 
from Illinois. Gifts for a gateway for 
the main entrance were made by the 
graduating classes in college and acad- 
emy. Gifts were also received for the 
home economics equipment from George 
tv. Campbell, the treasurer, and for the 
library from the Susan Miles Campbell 
Estate. The school lost during the year 
a trustee, Mrs. Hattie Le Pelley of Free- 
port, IL, who remembered the school in 
her will. Aid is expected from the edu- 
cation board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention for endowment and new 
buildings. 


Des Moines College Com- 
mencement 


Under 1000 electric lights strung across 
the trees of the spacious campus by the 
engineers, select groups of students di- 
rected by Mrs. A. H. Edwards, instructor 
in physical education, put on a pageant 
of old English folk dances which brought 
4000 people to the entertainment on Fri- 
day evening, May 28. That was the 
opening of commencement week. The 
weather was ideal and all the exercises 
were well attended. Seventy-four grad- 
uates and their friends heard the bacca- 
laureate sermon preached by President 
Earl on Sunday afternoon, May 30, in 
the college chapel. “The Glory of Life” 
was the theme, based upon 2 Cor? 3ius: 
The thesis which the preacher announced 
was put in words like these: “The glory 
of life is the glory of God revealed in 
Christ and transmitted to Mens en Lhe 
evening, Dr. E. H. Shanks, pastor of the 
First Church of Clinton, Iowa, gave the 
address before the Christian associations 
of the college. Monday night the music 
department held forth in a program of 
great merit. Tuesday afternoon the 
junior college graduates, sixteen in num- 
ber, aided by the graduates in pharmacy, 
put on a unique program in which 
Mother Goose rhymes were dramatized. 
In the evening the senior class did a 
very creditable piece of work in the 
play, entitled ‘The Boomerang.” Special 
mention should be made of Alphonse 
Reyna, the Cuban member of the class, 
who played the part of an Italian, and 
played it so well that the large audience 
broke into applause again and again 
when Mr. Reyna appeared. The usual 
class day exercises were held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, June Tarandei, Lneweve- 
ning Dr. W. S. Abernethy of Kansas City, 
Mo., delighted the graduates and their 
friends, who filled the college chapel, 
with a commencement address timely, 


eloquent, practical and full of sound 
philosophy. His theme was, rd eats 
Pay?” No one who listened could fail 
to see that education pays. 

At the close of the address forty re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree, seventeen 
the degree of graduate in pharmacy, 
sixteen the junior college diploma, and 
five the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity. The men receiving the hon- 
orary degree are Rev. A. W. Tandy, 
Mason City, Iowa; Rev. Hugh F. Moore, 
Atlantic, Iowa; Rev. A. W. Caul, Ames, 
Iowa; Rev. A. C. Hageman, Ripley, Iowa; 
and Rev. F. A. Case, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The first four are graduates of Des 
Moines College and the fifth a graduate 
of Georgetown College, Ky. 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees, Des Moines College was 
merged in Union College of Iowa. It 
was voted, however, to adopt another 
name than that of Union College by 
September, 1920, when the board has its 
next meeting. Pres. John A. BKarl was 
asked by the board to reconsider his de- 
cision to leave the college at the close 
of this college year and urged to remain 
with the new college as president for a 
while longer. He acceded to the request 
of the board on condition that he be 
relieved for the coming year of internal 
administrative duties and be freed to 
give his time to building up the endow- 
ment and equipment of the college. This 
was agreed to by unanimous vote. The 
board meeting was marked by harmony 
throughout, and the determination to 
push forward and make of the college 
an outstanding, high-grade, modern in- 
stitution of learning was much in evi- 
dence. A vice-president will be secured 
to administer the educational work of 
the college in the absence of Pres. Harl. 
The report of Treas. J. R. Vaughan re- 
vealed the fact that the college was in 
excellent condition and that the year had 
been the most prosperous in the history 
of Iowa Baptist educational affairs. The 
presence of Prof. EB. D. Burton, president 
of the Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, added much to 
the success of the annual meeting of the 


board of trustees. 


Grand Island College 


The annual commencement of Grand 
Island College occurred June 3. The ad- 
dress was given by Pres. J. W. Bailey 
of the Colorado Woman’s College, Den- 
ver. Pres. A. T. Belknap, assisted by 
Prof. Charles Firth, recently elected 
dean, conferred the degree of bachelor 
of arts on Vorha May Baliman, St. 
Libory; Francis Nicholas Weiland, Grand 
Island; Mertie Ann Lowry, Cairo; Arloff 
Lamort Williams, Grand Island. With 
the assistance of Prof. R. Vv. Stevens, 
acting principal of the academy, he pre- 
sented the certificate of graduation to 
Miss Margaret Mae Daly, Fremont; Miss 
Edith Jane Baliman, St. Libory. 

The sermon before the Christian asso- 
ciations was preached by Reve oe k- 
Richardson of Hastings and the bacca- 
laureate sermon by Pres. A. T. Belknap. 
At the alumni meeting the orator was 
President-emeritus George Sutherland, 
who spoke on “The Gradual Growth of 
Educational Institutions.” He was fol- 
lowed briefly by Judge Arthur G. Wray, 
mayor of York, Neb., a former student 
and now candidate for governor of the 
state. The year has been one of marked 
educational progress in which the new 
faculty has proved itself both capable 
and loyal. 
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Pillsbury Academy Com- 
mencement 
By Ropert Woops VAN KirK 


Pillsbury Academy completed forty- 
three years of ministry to the youth of 
our land on June 2, when a class of 
eighteen young men and eleven young 
women received their diplomas as full- 
fledged graduates of the institution. There 
was mingled with the festivities of the 
occasion a strain of sadness to many be- 
cause this year ends the regime of coedu- 
cation which has been in vogue during 
the entire history of the academy. Dur- 
ing these years boys and girls have been 
associated in classroom, dining hall and 
social events, the former to the latter in 
the ratio of about two to one. But it has 
seemed expedient to the trustees to con- 
vert the institution into a secondary 
school for boys only. Much disappoint- 
ment was in the air of the young women 
in the lower classes who were aware that 
their life at Pillsbury had come to an 
end. However, the strains of gladness on 
the whole cutdid the strains of sad- 
ness. 

The exercises began Friday evening, 
May 28, with the senior class play pre- 
sented in the city opera house before an 
appreciative audience. An amusing play 
of three acts entitled “Mary Jane’s Par 
revealed a good degree of dramatic abil- 
ity on the part of a number of the per- 
formers, and reflected credit upon Miss 
Narcissa Pickerell, the head of the pub- 
lic speaking department. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Rev. John H. McLean, pastor of Calvary 
Church of Mineapolis, at the morning 
service in the Baptist Church. His theme 
was “Life’s Ideals,’ suggested by Paul’s 
words, “The things that are not seen are 
eternal.” He warned young people 
against three temptations to which they 
are specially subjected today: First, the 
temptation to yield to the call of the 
world for action before the completion of 
the period of thorough preparation. The 
shortcut way pays its price in inefficiency 
and inability to meet life’s tasks. A sec- 
ond temptation is offered in the form of — 
lower ideals substituted for higher ideals. 
To yield to the clamor of the sensuous 
nature is to lose the fruits of the spirit. 
The third temptation is found in the lure 
of the unearned. The student who by 
cribbing passes his examination and gets 
credit for a knowledge he does not pos- 
sess will some day betray himself through 
his lack of essential resources. Honest 
toil alone makes for production. One 
cannot rise above his ideals in the way 
of attainment. Spiritual ideals are basic 
in life. The sermon was thoughtful, 
practical and spiritual. 

It has been for years the custom of the — 
young women of the school to give an 
outdoor performance on the campus in 
the nature of a pageant. This spectacle 
was presented Monday evening at seven 
o’clock and consisted of scenes from ou 
early colonial life in celebration of New 
In suggestiv 
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veiled the future. 
large crowd of interested spectators. Fol 
lowing this outdoor performance the stu 
dents of the musical department gave 
recital in the auditorium which did credi 
to them and their instructors in voic 
and piano. 

Tuesday afternoon the entire male d 
partment of the academy gave a militar 
drill for the awarding of prizes. Th 
young men, all in uniform, presented 
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splendid spectacle of disciplined young 
Americanism. The drill was followed by 
‘a baseball game between Pillsbury and 
Dunwoody Institute of Minneapolis, 
which resulted in a tie score of one to 
one. 

Tuesday evening the alumni held their 
annual dinner, which was followed with 
a recital under the auspices of the asso- 
ciation. The auditorium of the Baptist 
Church was filled with music lovers who 
thoroughly enjoyed the artistic work of 
two former graduates of the academy, 
Miss Aurelia Wharry, ’02, soprano, and 
Prof. Arthur Koerner, ’97, composer pian- 
ist, assisted by Mrs. Carlo Fisher in a 
series of spoken songs. Miss Wharry is 
one of the leading singe:s of St. Paul 
and Professor Koerner is the accom- 
plished head of the academy musical de- 
partment. 

The graduation exercises were held in 
the auditorium at ten o’clock Wednesday. 
Miss Wharry supplied the music for the 
occasion. The academy still adheres to 
the old order, which most institutions 


have given up, of presenting a series of 


addresses by members of the graduating 
class in competition for prizes in public 
speaking. The addresses and the manner 
of their delivery indicated the fact that 
Pillsbury still believes in the art of ef- 
fective public speaking. The diplomas 
were presented to the graduates by the 
new president of the board of trustees, 
Dr. John C. Briggs. Dr. Briggs is a 


graduate of Pillsbury and is the worthy 


successor of Dr. Lathan A. Crandall, who 
within the year has taken the editorship 
Prin. Milo 
B. Price spoke serious and admonitory 
words of farewell to the class, which is 
the sixteenth that has graduated under 
his administration. 

Perhaps the most intense moment of 
the entire commencement program was 
when the principal called to the front 


those to whom prizes had been awarded 


for various excellencies in oratory, schol- 
arship, music, athletic prowess and such 
practical matters as the care of dormitory 
rooms. A fund of $5,000 donated a num- 
ber of years ago by Mrs. Margaret 8S. 
Pillsbury furnishes the income for these 
prizes, thirty-four in number. The prizes 
were in the form of gold coin, books and 
medals. 

The closing event was the commence- 
ment luncheon served in Jefts Hall, the 
artistic dining hall of the academy. Al- 
most 200 sat down to the excellent repast 
prepared by Mrs. Price, the matron of the 
hall. Prof. John Cecil Jones acted as 

-toastmaster, and introduced as speakers 
‘Mrs. Jesse J. Runyan of St. Paul, Dr. E. 
R. Pope, Dr. John G. Briggs, Mr. Ray- 


ae Broholm, Miss Myrtle Kinyon and 


r. Stanley Travis of the senior class. 

The friends of Pillsbury were inter- 
ested in some announcements of Dr. 
Price regarding the financial outlook of 
the academy. Mr. Thomas Kelly has just 
donated $5000 for the purchase of a pipe 
organ. Mr. and Mrs. Carl K. Bennett 
have deeded to the academy a valuable 
piece of property worth at least $10,000, 
adjoining the, campus and including a 
private park. Mr. Bennett is a trustee 
of the academy. The sum of $2600 from 
the Lewis Buck estate has come into the 
hands of the treasurer during the year. 
In addition Pillsbury expects to receive a 
liberal quota from the Hundred Million 
Dollar fund and another quota of gener- 
ous proportions from the Congregational- 
ists who are affiliated with the academy. 

Altogether Pillsbury has a most au- 
It may be some time 
before the loss of students occasioned by 


the elimination of the girls will be made 
good by an increased accession of boys, but 
in the end it is confidently believed that 
the new regime will be justified. 

Inasmuch as the academy is a denom- 
inational school, originally instituted for 
the training of the young people of re- 
ligious families, the trustees feel that its 
character should be sustained. ‘This is 
especially true now that the denomina- 
tion is making such far-reaching plans 
through its educational program. From 
all our preparatory schools should come 
every year a large number of prospective 
religious workers who will continue their 
preparation in college and university. 
With this in mind Pillsbury will give 
considerable time to Bible study as a part 
of the curriculum. 

Owatonna, Minn. 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


The thirty-seventh annual commence- 
ment of Hartshorn was one of its most 
successful, beginning with the _ bacca- 
laureate sermon by Pres. Rigler and clos- 
ing with the exercises, when four young 
women were given the degree of bachelor 
of arts. There was one graduate in the 
music department and eleven in the acad- 
emy, six of them having taken the normal 
course. The exhibit of the industrial de- 
partment, both of sewing and cooking, 
won the praise of all for its excellence. 
The art department has for many years 
been noted for its high grade of work, 
and this year has been no exception, the 
work shown giving evidence of a high 
standard of efficiency. 

The annual meeting of the alumne as- 
sociation was one of the best held for 
many years, Dr. James E. Gregg, princi- 
pal of Hampton Institute, giving the ad- 
dress. The association gave the institu- 
tion a gift of over $400 for general use. 
The graduation class of the academic de- 
partment, following the custom of recent 
classes, also left a gift for the school, 
the largest any class has given. So with 
the month of May the thirty-seventh year 
of Hartshorn’s life and work came to 
a successful close. 


Bethel Academy and Theologi- 


cal Seminary 
By EMANUEL SCHMIDT 


The forty-ninth commencement of the 
Swedish Baptist Theological Seminary 
and the fifteenth of the Bethel Academy 
have been celebrated with the usual so- 
cial and intellectual festivities. The bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached in the 
Bethel Church, Minneapolis, by Pres. G. 
Arvid Hagstrom on May 23 to a large 
audience. It was a singularly impressive 
sermon. 

Class banquets and oratorical contests 
and other social events were scattered 
throughout the two weeks. One of the 
most brilliant public affairs was the an- 
nual concert given by the musical or- 
ganizations of the school, led by the able 
director, Prof. Hultgren. In the inter- 
lude between the two parts of the pro- 
gram, the writer had the privilege of tell- 
ing about his visit to the Olympic Games 
in Stockholm in 1912, and about the con- 
cluding concert, when a chorus of 4400 
trained male voices filled the air with 
song and music, and the special ovation 
given to the forty surviving members of 
the Upsala University Glee Club, which 
in 1867 won the world’s prize at Paris 
by its song. 

The commencement of the theological 
seminary took place on Friday evening, 
June 4, in the Central Church. The 
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eraduating class had chosen as its motto, 
“The faith once for all delivered to the 
saints.” Mr. G. A. Gustavson spoke of 
this faith as related to the preacher, and 
Linus Johnson as related to the pastor. 
Dr. Frank Peterson spoke in behalf of 
the board of directors and also gave the 
young ministers some timely advice. 
Dean C. G. Lagergren made the an- 
nouncement of the scholarships granted, 
as follows: The Worthington Baraca 
Class Scholarship, $35, awarded to G. W. 
Holmberg; the Cederberg Scholarship, 
$35, to Axel A. Anderson; and_ the 
Alumni Association Scholarship, $35, to 
Linus Johnson. The dean also made the 
announcement that Emanuel Schmidt 
had donated a scholarship of $40, to be 
known as the Dr. Eric Sandell Memorial 
Scholarship and to be given to the grad- 
uate of the academy having the highest 
mark and entering the seminary the fol- 
lowing fall term. This scholarship was 
won by Emory Gustavson. Dr. and Mrs. 
G. Arvid Hagstrom offered a scholarship 
of $35; Mr. Olaf Swanson, one of $35 to 
the graduate who shows special ability 
in preaching and, as he himself expressed 
it, “has the most pep in him”; and Dr. 
Lagergren, one of $50 to the graduate 
who presents the best thesis written on 
some topic of systematic theology. The 
graduates are as follows: Gustav Adolph 
Gustavson and Linus Johnson, who re- 
ceived the Th.B. degree, and David Na- 
thaniel Moberg, who received the Th.G. 
degree. The diplomas were presented by 
Pres. Hagstrom. 

On Tuesday, June 8, occurred the com- 
mencement exercises of the academy. 
Rev. J. O. Backlund of Chicago gave the 
oration in the academy chapel. There 
were twenty-six graduates in the academy 
and sixteen in the school of commerce. 
The attendance this year has been the 
largest in the history of the school, the 
enrolment being 230. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Echoes from the Utah Con- 


vention 


The Baptists of Utah have just closed 
an interesting session of their state con- 
vention, held in the Immanuel Church, 
Salt Lake City. 

The three days’ session was crowded 
each day, from nine a. m. to ten p. m., 
with forceful messages from such men 
and women as Rev. Bruce Kinney of Den- 
ver, Dr. A. M. Petty of Portland, 1B} ey Dy 
D. Proper of Omaha, Rev. Floyd Beck- 
with of Boise, Idaho, and Miss Meme 
Brockway of Los Angeles, supplemented 
by such local talent as Secy. A. B. Min- 
aker of Boise, Rev. J. Sherman Wallace 
of Salt Lake City, Rev. Ray Palmer of 
Ogden and Rev. Patrick Fagen, a Metho- 
dist pastor in Salt Lake City. These men 
and women gave us messages from the 
zones of the world-wide war and made 
plain the duty of every local chureh to 
get under the load and lift with all the 
strength shown in the Christian unity of 
a big drive; and the local pastors and the 
woman missionaries of the state showed 
by the reports from their fields that they 
understood the call and were all busy pre- 
paring for the great drives in the Mas- 
ter’s work. 

Prof. J. A. Smith, president of the con- 
vention, who has been an active worker 
in the Baptist cause in Utah for twenty- 
nine years and who has been recently 
christened “The Baptist Warhorse of the 
Wasatch,” in his opening address took 
for the keynotes of his remarks, “The 
Baptists,” “The World War,” and “The 
Big Drive,” bringing out the wonderful 
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leadership of the Baptists in America, the 
fields laid open for missions by the great 
world war, and the magnificent fight be- 
ing made for the kingdom of God in the 
present Interchurch drive. In closing his 
remarks he gave the convention another 
one of his recent productions, brought 
forth by the leading question asked by 
so many good people when shown the 
great needs of the unsaved world: ‘“O, 
yes, we know all you say is correct, but— 


“WHAT Dors It Cost?” 


There’s nothing in life that’s worth the 
living 

But the touch of the soul that we get in the 
giving, 

As the Master gave his life on the cross 

lor the souls of humanity—yea, us who are 


lost. 
He was thrilled with the touch of Divinity’s 
love 
As it sweetened his life from the fountain 
above; . 
Yet we in the saving of a soul that is lost 
Will miserly ask of you, “O, what will it 
Costes 
United States Judge Tillman D. John- 
son, late of Ogden, but now a resident of 
Salt Lake City, was elected president of 
the convention for next year, with Editor 
J. H. Masters of Provo as vice-president. 
There are three mission fields—home 
missions, foreign missions, and Utah. 


East Washington and North 
Idaho Convention 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the E. Washington and N. Idaho Conven- 
tion was held with the First Church, 
Spokane, Wash., June 1-3. The new fiscal 


year of this convention, arranged to con- ° 


form with that of the national societies, 
made necessary a change in the time of 
meeting of the convention, so that in- 
stead of meeting in October as heretofore, 
it is to meet hereafter in June. The as- 
sociations and the state convention will 
henceforth be held close together. 

The ministers’ conference convened at 
two p.m. June 1. The topics were of such 
character as to elicit a spirited but friend- 
ly discussion, for which time was allowed. 
The following were the topics considered: 
“The Possibility for World Evangeliza- 
tion,” by Rev. John Shaw; “The Baptist 
Outlook,” by Rev. H. O. White; ‘How to 
Enlist Young Men and Women in Christ’s 
Service,” by Rey. M. H. Yager; and “Dan- 
ger Signals in the Church,” by Rev. I. N. 
Monroe. Brethren C. R. Delépine, R. V. 
Ashmun and Dean Hamilton led in the 
discussion of the different subjects. The 
women’s conference was held at the same 
hour as the foregoing. Mrs. Flora Aitchi- 
son, mother of Dr. J. Y. Aitchison, opened 
the session with a devotional service. 
Mrs. J. C. Barline spoke on “White Cross 
Service;” Mrs. Geo. H. Day, “Christmas 
Boxes for Missions;” Mrs. R. L. Bogar- 
dus, “Missionary Literature;” Mrs. F. B. 
R. Linfield, “The Golden Jubilee.” Miss 
Elsie Kappen gave the closing address at 
this session. 

The convention proper opened Tuesday 
evening with the president, Geo. L. Reid. 
in the chair. Although he is a very busy 
man, being the sheriff of Spokane county, 
he presided at each of the sessions. In 
a felicitous manner Pastor J. E. Smith 
welcomed the convention in behalf of the 
church. Pres. Geo. L. Reid responded 
most fittingly for the body. The annual 
sermon was preached by Rev. J. Frank- 
lin Day on the theme, “The Lonely 
Christ.” Rev. J. R. George spoke for “The 
Convention and the Promotion Board;” 
Miss Elsie Kappen for “Women’s Work 
and the Promotion Board;” and Rev. T. 
H. Hagen for “The Religious Education 


Commission.” Rev. Robert Gray, evan- 
gelist of chapel car Messenger of Peace, 
working most successfully of late on this 
convention field, spoke on “The Church 
on Wheels.” Campaign Director D. H. 
Anderson, one of the prominent business 
men of Spokane who took time away 
from his own business to manage the 
New World Movement Campaign, brought 
some ‘“‘Hchoes of the Great Drive.” Latest 
reports indicate that this convention 
stood next to Arizona, approximately two- 
thirds of the allotment having been 
pledged at the time of the convention 
meeting. The report of the convention 
treasurer was the most favorable that 
has ever been made. More money was 
handled than ever before. There was a 
balance of $5429.70 in the bank. Each 
year of Supt. Bailey’s administration has 
shown all bills paid, and something in 
the treasury. By a standing vote the 
body expressed its appreciation of the 
superintendent’s management of the con- 
vention office. It was voted that not less 
than $25,000 be raised for the new edifice 
of our Baptist Church at Pullman, where 
the Washington State College is located 
with its enrolment of 1400. With a mes- 
sage that, as always, gripped his audience 


Secy. A. M. Petty closed the morning’ 


session with an address on ‘“‘God’s Three 
Great Whats.” 

Sunday-school, young people’s and wom- 
en’s work was considered at the after- 
noon meeting. Bro. Stuart Goude spoke 
on “Young People’s Work;” Mrs. W. A. 
Kemp on “The Church Vacation School.” 
Rey. T. R. Gale, convention Sunday- 
school worker, introduced speakers to tell 
of successful methods in use in different 
departments of the Sunday school. Mrs. 
J. E. Smith spoke on “The Senior Work 
in the Sunday School;” Miss Lemp on 
“Junior Work in the Sunday School;” 
Miss Bellus on “Sunday-school work in 
General.” General discussion was con- 
ducted by Rev. T. H. Hagen. Mrs. A. H. 
Bailey, secretary-director of the women’s 
work, presided over a women’s session. 
Miss L. L. West gave some intensely in- 
teresting reminiscences of ‘‘Harly Days” 
in our Baptist work in the inland em- 
pire. The first high school in all this 
great section was established by the Bap- 
tists. Miss West was requested to furnish 
a larger story of beginnings in this ter- 
ritory. Mrs. W. A. Watson for the Spo- 
kane Association and Mrs. C. E. Druse for 
the Yakima Valley Association spoke of 
“The Present.” Wednesday evening, Rey. 
Louis J. Sawyer delivered an address on 
“The New World Movement Program: 
Enlistment for Service.” The brother of 
the convention superintendent, Rev. A. M. 
Bailey, the new pastor of the First 
Church, Seattle, gave the closing address 
of the evening on “Why I Am a Baptist.” 

Thursday morning, the nominating 
committee reported as follows: President, 
Geo. L. Reid; first vice-president, Frank 
Morris; second vice-president, Stuart 
Goude; treasurer, J. F. McFadden; re- 
cording secretary, J. M. Nelson. The en- 
rolment committee reported 107 delegates 
registered, and eight general workers in 
attendance. Rey. H. W. D. Kirkendall 
made an address on “The Spiritual Aims 
of the New World Movement: (1) Evan- 
gelism;”’ Rev. A. B. Waltz (2), “Steward- 
ship;” Rev. W. EH. Monbeck (3), “A 100 Per 
Cent Church.” Rev. C. R. Delepine led in 
the discussion of the general topic, “The 
Spiritual Aims of the New World Move- 
ment.” The interests of Christian educa- 
tion and of McMinnville were represented 
by Mrs. F. BE. R. Linfield, first woman trus- 
tee df the college, and Supt. A. H. Bailey. 


‘twenty-five members enrolled and these 
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(Recent word comes that the college has 
conferred the honorary degree of D. D. o 
the beloved convention superintendent of 
missions. ) 

At the Thursday afternoon session th 
place of next meeting chosen was th 
First Church, Lewiston, Idaho; preache 
of the annual sermon, Rev. M. E. Bollen; 
alternate, Rev. A. B. Waltz. Five minut 
reports were made by the following mi 
sionaries: W. E. Monbeck, J. M. Nelso 
C. V. Overman, C. S. Treadwell, J. B 
York, C. L. Greene, R. V. Ashmun, C. H. 
Edinger, John McAllister, T. R. Gale 
Robert Gray, J. R. George and G. R. Gano 
One-half of the churches in the conven 
tion are served by missionary pastors 
Features of the reports were churches: 
that had gone over the top in the New 
World Movement allotments, debts paid 
and baptisms. The delegates were 
treated to a sight-seeing trip about Doe 


city by autos provided by Baptists of Spo 
kane. The Thursday night and final ses- 
sion of the convention closed with ad- 
dresses by Dr. M. E. Bollen on “The New — 
World Movement: (4) The Prayer Life,” 
and by Rev. A. F. Colver on “Burning | 
Hearts and Blinded Hyes.” 


Cleveland Notes 


By JoHN BunyANn LEMON 


; 

The Cleveland Baptist City Mission 
Society has now changed its name to 
the Cleveland Baptist Association and, 
through the process of a merger, it as- 
sumes all the responsibilities of all the 
Baptist organizations in the city, hold- 
ing each one of them as a department. 
The constituency is made up of one 
delegate from each church for every ” 


delegates are elected annually, holding > 
their representative capacity one whole 
year instead of for one meeting ag 
heretofore. . Admission into the associ- 
ation may be had upon recommendation | 
of the permanent council which is com- 
posed of all the pastors and one special 
representative from each church. While 
it is expected that eventually the con- 
fines of the association will be the 
boundary line of the county, it is never: | 
theless agreed that the churches out 
side Cuyahoga county which have herdl 
tofore belonged to this association are 
entitled to remain in the corporation — 
until such time as they may prefer | 
some other alignment. 

The first annual meeting of this new | 
corporation will be held in the Buclid 
Avenue Church, June 17. At that tim 
a board of thirty trustees will be electe 
from the constituency and these trus 
tees will elect the president and other 
officers in conformity with the state law. 
The association as a corporation will 
then be prepared to meet monthly and 
quarterly according to the nature of the 
business requiring attention. It is b 
lieved that this merger is in the inter- 
ests of efficiency and unanimity, hold 
ing the entire Baptist strength of th 
city in readiness at all times to exert 
itself at once for or against any prop 
sition that may be presented, 

At the Ministers’ Conference June 7, 
Rev. William G. Evans of the Trinity” 
Church was elected president for the 
next six months and Rev. I. N. DePuy 
of Lakewood was elected re rane 


Mr. Evans succeeded Dr. A. Frank 
Houser in the pastorate of the Trinity 
Church about a year ago and is having 
wonderful success on that difficult field 

Despite the ebbing tide he is constantly 
adding new members and the church 
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as increased his salary $500 recently, 
o that he is now comfortably situated. 
fe is every inch alive and of irrepres- 
ible enthusiasm. 

Other officers of the conference are 
tev. H. Lee McLendon of Calvary 
church, treasurer, and Rey, E. O. Smith 
f Bedford, secretary. The address of 
he morning was delivered by Rev. A. 
4. MacDonald, the new executive secre- 
ary. It was the closing session of the 
‘eason, there being no more conferences 
mti! the last of September. 

The telephone service in Cleveland is 
severely criticised by the best of our 
yveople. But the people do not know 
iow much expense and kindly consider- 
ition the telephone companies are hay- 
ng for the 1500 whom they employ. 
They seem to be making an honest ef- 
‘ort to maintain a social service of real 
worth and high moral tone for these 
young women. And in order that the 
yublic may be properly informed and 
the best of girls secured for their em- 
dloyment they have invited all the min- 
‘sters of the city to inspect their equip- 
nent and take luncheon with them on 
lune 14. The companies set up the 
aim that they are willing to pay first 
class wages and give the best of sur- 
‘oundings and comforts after the most 
modern theories of social service. Suf- 
icient help, however, they have found 
it impossible to get, and that is why 
the people find fault. 


Nebraska Letter 


BY G-2 5 POPE 


Omaha is the metropolis of Nebraska. 
So rapidly is it advancing commercially 
and from a Baptist standpoint that it 
is fitting that this entire letter should 
be devoted to it. 


As a Business Center 


The city has a population of over 200,- 
000. In the last twenty years its manu- 
facturing interests have increased four- 
fold, its wholesaling six-fold and its 
bank clearings ten-fold. In the latter 
respect it stands sixteenth, although 
thirty-fourth in population. It has nine 
trunk lines of railroads with twenty- 
two branches. It receives live’ stock 
from twenty-six states and is the second 
live stock market in the world, receiving 
nearly nine million head in 1919. Chi- 
cago is the only city with a higher record. 
It has a taxable valuation of nearly 
$300,000,000. Forty-five new industries 
were started in Omaha last year. Its 
post office receipts were 
Two thousand new buildings were erected 


valued at over $9,000,000. It has the 
Jeading Federal Land Bank in the 
United States, the loans aggregating 


$38,000,000. It had a smelter output last 
fear of $41,500,000. Its factory output 
as nearly $500,000,000, and its whole- 
saling over $350,000,000. Thirteen na- 
tional highways pass through the city. 
t has the largest balloon school in the 
country, an extensive system of parks 
and boulevards, sightly public buildings 
‘and attractive homes. Omaha’s’ rapid 
commercial advancement is not so much 
@ marvel when one considers its location. 
it is the center of the richest agricul- 
ural section in the United States. It 
3 the natural marketing place for all 
‘that is grown on the land. It is the 
Natural source of supply for all that is 
used on the land. It is the mid-station 
between the two oceans. It is obvious 
what this means for the future commer- 
cial interests of this progressive city. 
2 


. 


$2,250,000. 


From a Baptist Standpoint 


A survey of our Baptist interests in 
Omaha, indicates a healthy condition. 
We are now approximating 38000 white 
Baptists in the city and the Negro Bap- 
tists are fully equal in number, making 
the total number about 6000. ‘This is 
approximately one-third of the Baptists 
in the state. In detail these are some of 
the things that are being done: 


First Church : 


Dr. A. A. DeLarme is the pastor and 
is doing a substantial, constructive work. 
A parish house is the immediate large 
objective. The plans contemplate a cost 
of at least $80,000. Work will not be 
begun until $70,000 has been underwrit- 
ten, but as the sum of $67,000 has been 
subscribed, it would seem as though the 
enterprise was an assured fact. The 
building will be three stories. The first 
fioor will be devoted to boys’ work, pro- 
viding complete equipment for gym- 
nasium and drill room for boy scouts. 
On this floor also will be men’s and 
women’s lavatories, cloak and rest rooms. 
The main floor will contain ladies’ par- 
lors, young ladies’ parlors, men’s Bible 
class and reading rooms and assembly 
room, which will be surrounded by class 
rooms. The balcony will be a horse-shoe 
shaped gallery, with twelve or fifteen 
class rooms on three sides. All the class 
rooms are so arranged as to admit light 
and air from the outside. The plan 
looks toward equipment for entertain- 
ments with stereopticon and moving pic- 
tures. There will be a dozen robing 
rooms, choir rooms, one each for men 
and women, and a pastor’s and deacons’ 
room. The arrangement is such thatthe 
assembly room can accommodate a small 
company, but when all rooms are thrown 
together a company of 1000 can _ be 
seated. The church has had a good year. 
More money was contributed for expenses 
and benevolence than in any previous 
year, and more people were added to the 
church than in any one year except the 
year of the Sunday meetings. 


Calvary Church 


Rev. H. C. Whitcomb has had a great 
year with the good people of this church. 
The large building project has recently 
been described in these columns. The 
new edifice will cost at least $100,000. 
It will be located in an advantageous 
community for its work. The founda- 
tions are in and the work is being pushed 
rapidly along with the hope that the new 
building may be ready by November 1. 
Pastor Whitcomb is preaching two series 
of sermons, using the ten commandments 
as they apply to the present day life in 
America for one series, and the great 
builders of the Bible for the evening 
series. He has developed the group sys- 
tem of organization in his church into 
departments of work. The work is in 
excellent shape and the members are 
manifesting a fine spirit of enthusiasm. 


Immanuel Church 


Rev. J. L. Barton and his people have 
Jaid out plans which contemplate a term 
of years for their realization. Its field 
is important and large. The removal 
of Calvary Church to another location has 
added to Immanuel’s territory. They, 
too, are arranging to enlarge their plant 
and add materially to their equipment. 
Sunday school and church services fill 
their present house to over-flowing, and 
the building was erected only a few years 
ago. They plan to build on the west of the 
present structure, the addition complete 
involving an expense of $50,000. The 
chureh then will have a fine plant. It 
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closed its fiscal year with $1700 in the 
treasury. It has subscribed about $9000 
for the first year on the New World 
Movement. There were seventy addi- 
tions to the church by baptism last year, 
these coming through the regular activi- 
ties. Dr. F. H. Divine comes in October 
to assist the church in its financial cam- 
paign. 


Trinity Church 


Since Rev. C. F. Holler came _ to 
Trinity about three years ago the old 
building has been entirely remodeled and 
equipped. The story of this heroic work 
has been told before. Hardly any Ne- 
braskans believed it possible, and when 
the task was projected some prophesied 
failure and disaster. But Bro. Holler 
has done the impossible. Whenever he 
starts anything hereafter we will have 
faith in its completion. He has an un- 
limited field. It is the nearest of our 
churches to the great packing industries. 
It now has three mission stations. An 
expert survey showed the largest uncared 
for field in the United States in this 
packing house district. A community 
center, entirely under Baptist supervi- 
sion, is being planned. No church in the 
state has a field so unique as this church, 
and no church has a greater responsi- 
bility or opportunity. The largest imagi- 
nation cannot outrun the possibilities of 
a work such as lies at the doors of 
Trinity Church. 

Grace Church 

Rev. C. F. Dueholm is the faithful pas- 
tor on this field. It is the church where 
B. F. Fellman labored for ten years. Re- 
movals,. and the closing in of foreign 
populations, have made the work diffi- 
cult during recent years. Some faithful 
men have stood by the church and are 
still giving Bro. Dueholm their support. 
It is important to maintain the work 
here and the near future may see en- 
couraging development under the _ im- 
petus which our work now seems to be 
acquiring in the city. 

Olivet Church 

Rev. George VanWinkle, true and 
tried, and beloved by all Nebraska Bap- 
tists, is pastor. The church has come to 
self support under his leadership. This 
is joyful news to old time Nebraska Bap- 
tists. Dr. F. H. Divine was to be with 
the church during the early part of June 
to assist in a campaign for $25,000 which 
is to be expended in erecting the first unit 
of a two unit building. The church has 
secured a new location in a more de- 
sirable place. Labor expended in past 
years is thus being made effective through 
the fine work of Mr. and Mrs. VanWinkle. 


Benson Church 


Rev. O. P. Miles has recently assumed 
the pastorate here. He came from Illinois. 
This church, also, is talking of building, 
and it was expected that Dr. Divine 
would assist it after his work with the 
Olivet Church. The reports are that the 
Benson Church is making fine progress 
and has large prospects. 

Negro Baptists 

A very interesting chapter is being 
written relative to work among Negro 
Baptists in Omaha. Dr. W. F. Botts is 
ihe Nestor among them as, in fact, he is 
among our ministers in the city, having 
been there ten years. When he came to 
Omaha there were but 300 Negro Baptists 
in the city. Now the number is nearly 
ten-fold larger. He is pastor of Zion 
Church. He has on his rolls the names 
of some 1500 people, but as only 900 of 
them are paying toward the church ex- 
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penses he counts only those as members. 
He is building a completely modern 
church, occupying a space 104 by 74 feet, 
arranged for institutional work. Some- 
thing is going on all the while in the 
building which is ready for the roof, a 
temporary roof being used over the base- 
ment. This is the largest church-house 
among Nebraska Baptists, and none is 
more modern or complete. It will cost 
$100,000. This church has the largest 
membership of any Baptist church in the 
state. 

After this church comes Bethel, with 
Rey. Thos. A. Taggart as pastor. He has 
about 800 members. This church has 
recently built, and has a good church 
home. It is located on the south side 
and has two missions. 

The Pilgrim’s Rest Church has about 
275 members. Many of them came to 
Omaha from Alabama. Their former pas- 
tor had gone to Chicago, and finding 
quite a nucleus of his old members in 
Omaha he came to them at their request. 
They have purchased the Calvary build- 
ing, which will give them a fine plant 
and a good location. 

The Pleasant Green Church has Rev. 
John Costello as pastor. There are 375 
members. They have a good building 
which was erected about two years ago 
at a cost of about $10,000. 

Mt. Moriah Church has a membership 
of 300. Rev. H. M. Wilkinson is the pas- 
tor. They have bought new property and 
have moved north from their old loca- 
tion. They have about $8500 invested in 
property. 

Besides these five churches there are 
two Negro Baptist missions. The Negro 
population in Omaha has _ increased 
rapidly and our Negro brethren are 
matching up to the situation in fine 
shape. They are by far the strongest de- 
nomination among Negroes in the city. 
City Missions 

Rev. Ezra Duncan was recently called 
from Scottsbluff to become director of 
city missions. He has begun his work 
in a methodical, thoughtful way, and is 
laying it out after careful surveys. He 
will have charge of the missions in the 
southern part of the city and will develop 
the work in connection with the com- 
munity center. Two of his assistants are 
Miss Mary Mann, whose work is largely 
with the Calvary Church, and Miss Rose 
Anstey, who formerly was working with 
the German-Russians in Scottsbluff. Mr. 
Duncan is planning for five daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools. He has made a sur- 
vey of a new resident district in the 
north part of the city known as Minnie 
Lusa. This is a distinct field by itself. 
It is a restricted residence district. A 
number of strong Baptists have moved 
there. Some years ago two of our fore- 
sighted Baptist laymen in the Calvary 
Church purchased a lot and have been 


A MUSIC QUESTION ANSWERED 


Are there any new religious songs that grap- 
ple the vital problems of the Church in this 
day of reconstruction? 

Yes—such songs will be found in a book just 
off press entitled 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


edited by J. H. Fillmore and a number of ex- 
perts in hymnology. It is a general purpose 
hymnal for the use of Graded Sunday Schools, 
Churches, Social and Patriotic Meetings. 

The price of the present edition is $75 per 
hundred. Future editions subject to change in 
price. Sample copy sent for examination. 

A complete Orchestration is being prepared 
which will add greatly to the effectiveness of 
the music. 


Fillmore Music House, 582 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


ning and at special services. 


holding it for such an occasion as this. 

No work is being done in this district 

except by the Methodists. Mr. Duncan 

has plans, which he will submit to the 

city mission board, for the development 

of the work in this promising field. 
Lincoln. 


Dr. Johnston Myers’ Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary 


An event of un- 
usual importance 
to the Baptists of 
Chicago and vi- 
Cinitys Lsephe 
twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the 
coming to Im- 
manuel Church of 
Rev. Johnston 
Myers, which will 
be observed on 
Sunday, June 27, 
and during the 
week following. 
Dr. Myers came to 
Chicago from the 
Ninth Street 
Church of Cincin- 
nati and has suc- 
ceeded in d e- 
veloping a church 
which has done a constantly enlarging 
Christian work in a location which has 
become increasingly difficult. Immanuel 
Church is located on a portion of Michigan 
Avenue which is becoming the center of 
the automobile industry of Chicago. Per- 
haps 250,000 people pass its doors every 
day. What was once a beautiful residential 
section has become a business section. 
Most of the splendid churches located there 
have moved away and the buildings have 
been torn down or turned to other uses. 
But Immanuel Church has stayed and 
found that the multitudes who throng the 
adjoining streets are yet accessible to the 
gospel and needful of the service which 
can be rendered in Christ’s name. All 
kinds of benevolent work are carried on, 
besides the services of a distinctively re- 
ligious nature for which the beautiful 
auditorium ig reserved. There is an em- 
ployment bureau for men and women, 
a visiting nurse, a department for work 
among children with a Sunday-school 
visitor, an employed woman worker who 
cares for the work among women and 
children, and yet others making in all 
twelve salaried workers. A lunch club 
of about 250 people is cared for in the 
church buildings each noon, children are 
sent in groups to the parks every morn- 
ing in summer and there are free moving 
pictures on Tuesday evenings. During 
the winter physical culture clubs are held 
for women and girls. For several years 
free lunchees were served at six o’clock 
each morning for unemployed men, and 
at present all needy applicants are fed. In 
fact, the church doors are open from 
seven in the morning until late at night 
and at every hour there is something go- 
ing on. An interesting Chinese depart- 
ment forms a part of the Sunday school, 
and a band, formed and trained from 
among the church people plays every eve- 
Immanuel 
is a remarkable instance of a church 
which has adapted itself to the problems 
of a difficult down-town situation. And 
a great part of the credit for the work 
is due to Dr. Myers who also bears a large 
part of the burden. 

In general the anniversary exercises 
are as follows: On Sunday, June 27, there 
will be at 9:30 a. m. a reunion of all the 
old branches of the church, seven in num- 
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ber; at eleven, the morning services will 
be held with special exercises in charge: 
of the anniversary committee. A concert. 
will be held at 5:30 p. m. in which al] 
present and former members of the choir | 
will participate; at seven there will bea 
reunion of all who have worked in con- 
nection with the young people’s society; 
and at eight the regular service, in charge . 
of the anniversary committee, will * | 
held. On Tuesday evening at eight, Dr, 
Myers will be tendered a reception and 
there will be music and addresses. Bap. 
tists generally will be cordially welcome 
to all of the exercises. y 
Cincinnati and Vicinity 1} 

By JouHn F. Hercer i 

The One Hundred Million Campaign 


While Hamilton County, which in- 
cludes Cincinnati, has not reached its. 
apportionment in the One Hundred Mil- 
lion Campaign, nevertheless it is a sour e 
of satisfaction to us that every church 
in the county codperated heartily in the 
effort and tried hard to reach its ap. 
portionment. Five of our churches went 
beyond the amount allotted to them, 
namely, Deer Park, Oakley, Madisonville, 
Norwood and Mt. Auburn. The last two 
churches deserve special mention. Nor- 
wood, whose apportionment was $49,000, 
raised over $50,000, and that in spite of 
the fact that it is working hard to pay 
off the balance of the debt on the new 
building. Mt. Auburn was asked for 
$82,000 and up to date has subscribed 
$93,000. Many of the churches which 
have not reached the goal set have done 
nobly. This is especially true of the 
Wyoming Church. Our success in se-- 
curing the codperation of all the churches 
is largely due to the untiring and effi- 
cient work of Dr. Bowyer, pastor of the 
Walnut Hills Church, who was our 
county campaign director. The work is 
still going on and we hope greatly to. 
increase the number and the total of our. 
subscriptions. Hamilton County’s ap- 
portionment was $541,000. Up to the 
present we have subscribed $365,000. _ 


The Cincinnati Baptist Social Union 


held its final banquet of the year 
the Business Men’s Club, on the evenin 
of May 24. At this session the mini 
ters and the women were the guests of 
the laymen. The speakers of the eve-. 
ning were Dr. Samuel H. Bowyer, who 
spoke on “A Great Emotion Capitalized,” | 
and Rev. Walter A. King, whose topie 
was “The Minute Man.” Both addresses | 
emphasized our duty in the New World 
Movement. : 
Personals 


Dr. G. P. Osborne, formerly of the 
Journal and Messenger, has completely | 
recovered from an _ operation recently. 
performed at Christ Hospital. 

Rev. J. W. Cambron, who was. for 
merly pastor of the First Church in 
Cincinnati, has been engaged in general 
evangelistic work for the past ten years. 
He has just concluded a series of ten 
engagements of two weeks each in West. 
Virginia, holding meetings in Grafton, 
Madison, Sutton, Summerville, Richwood | 
and five other towns. More than 400 
professions of faith in Christ resulted 
from these services. For the present 
Mr. Cambron is resting at the home of. 
his daughter, 166 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Fort | 
Thomas, Ky. The middle of July he will 
go to North Carolina and then to Tem | 
nessee, where he has engagements for 
the summer and early fall. 

Dr. L. L. Henson of the First Church, 


] 


al 
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Jovington, Ky., has just closed a two 
veeks’ evangelistic campaign in his own 
shurch, in which he had the assistance 
f Rev. J. B. Philips of Chattanooga. 
[here were forty-three additions to the 
vhurch, most of them by baptism. Dr. 
denson is very enthusiastic about the 
vork of Mr. Philips, declaring him to be 
‘a sane, sound, sensible preacher and a 
yorn evangelist.”” Mrs, Henson has gone 
Zast for the summer to be present at 
he graduation of their oldest son, Paul 
?almer, from Tufts Medical College, 

ston, and the graduation of their sec- 

md son, Philip Thurman, from Colgate 
Jniversity. Their third son, Llewellyn 
uafayette, Jr., who is just finishing his 
reshman year at Colgate, will sail from 
jan Francisco on July 26 for China to 
each English in the middle school of 
Santon Christian College and will con- 
inue his studies there in the college 
yroper, returning to Colgate for his 
enior year. During August Dr. Henson 
vill supply the First and Portland Street 
hurches of Haverhill, Mass., in union 
ervices. 

Rev. J. S. Gough closed his work at 
daviland on May 2 and on the next Sun- 
ay began as pastor at Stillwell and 
Jnion Valley churches, Zoar Association. 
“he work is opening nicely. This field 
‘as had no pastor for a long time and 
3 white unto the harvest. Mr. Gough’s 
dress is Flushing, Ohio., R. D. 

INDIANA 


NINE PERSONS WERE RECEIVED into the 
alowship of the First Church, Peru, at 
ae communion service June 6. During 
le past month Dr. Hoyt has addressed 
lree graduating classes, giving com- 
iencement addresses and baccalaureate 
srmons, also a memorial address. The 
astor’s assistant, Mrs. Rhea Gainder, has 
yund it necessary to give up the work 
wing to her mother’s illness and the 
iurch is searching for a successor. Dr. 
‘oyt would welcome correspondence with 
ay lady who would fill the position of 
astor’s assistant. The church is sending 
ile pastor to the Northern Baptist Con- 
ention. 


Mississippi Valley 


MICHIGAN 


'THeE MARANAHA CHURCH oF DETROIT has 
ist dedicated its new Tabernacle, cost- 
ig $40,000, on the Hast Grand Boulevard, 
ear Woodward avenue. While the prop- 
‘ty purchased a few years ago is being 
irrounded by business, yet it has seemed 
rudent to erect a fine terra-cotta fronted 
lilding on this site, which, if necessary, 
ill be very salable for commercial pur- 
wes when the time arrives. In con- 
nection with the Detroit Baptist Union, 
‘is church also holds a fine property 
a purely residential part of the city, 
m which building will be commenced 
'afew years. Pastor Christopher Bur- 
tt has been with the church for almost 
ght years, and gave the hand of fel- 
Wship to twenty new members on June 
most of whom had been baptized in 
ve new baptistery of the Tabernacle. 
hers have since confessed their faith 
‘the Saviour, and ample evidence is 
orded of the presence and power of 
- Two young men have been or- 
ined to the ministry during the past 
¥ months, one of whom is on his way 
Africa as a missionary. The church 
sending the pastor to the convention 
Buffalo. 


Woman’s Baptist Mission Society 


On Tuesday morning, June 8, the mem- 
bers of the executive board of the 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Society of 
Michigan met in the Woodward Avenue 
Church, Detroit, with the president, Mrs. 
Edward Wilson, presiding. Number 
present, nineteen. Mrs. N. H. Bowen, 
state secretary, reported that literature 
advertising the school of missions at Bay 
View had been sent out. A letter from 
the secretary director of the Wayne As- 
sociation told of the recent visit of Mrs. 
Lovett and of how much her address 
was enjoyed. This Association hopes 
soon to have young woman’s and chil- 
dren’s secretaries at work. Miss Grant, 
state director, reported that Miss Mildred 
Jones, a much-beloved city missionary in 
Detroit, was going to Brooks House, East 
Hammond, Ind. Detroit people much re- 
gret this move but rejoice that Miss 
Jones has been called to a larger work. 
A Baptist state summer assembly will 
be held at Orion August 8-15. Miss Criss- 
man was present and gave an interesting 
report of her work during the previous 
three weeks in Michigan. She visited 
fourteen associations. The work ll 
along the line has been strengthened by 
her coming—more especially the young 
women’s and children’s work. 

The president appointed the following 
ladies to prepare the program for the 
state convention: Miss Grant, Mrs. Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Vinton, Mrs. Leete. Miss Hamil- 
ton begins a _ three months’ work in 
Michigan the second week of July. Meet- 
ing adjourned after prayer until Sep- 
tember. 

OHIO 


Rev. Henry E. Wooparp, who was re- 
cently called to the pastorate of the 
church at Norwalk, is now on the ground 
and getting acquainted with his people. 
He is a graduate of Yale University and 
just graduated from the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. The church is in com- 
plete harmony and during the past four 
months, while without a pastor, regular 
services have been kept up in all ways 
and during the time the Ohio Convention 
was entertained. Mr. Woodard is meet- 
ing with a cordial greeting and the pros- 
pects are bright for a successful pas- 
torate. 


AT WarREN, Rey. A. A. Nellis baptized 
six on May 30, making 254 received into 
the membership during his pastorate 
which began Sept. 1, 1915. Among these 
were forty-nine Rumanians, of whom 
thirty-seven were received by baptism. 
On Sunday morning, May 23, a farewell 
service was held for five of these who 
were returning to their native land, 
making twenty-two who have returned 
to Rumania. These all at once begin 
holding services on the streets and in 
homes, and write of “apostolic” experi- 
ences. In reality the Warren Church 
will very soon have twenty-two mission- 
aries in Rumania doing Christian work 
at their own expense. The first year of 
Mr. Nellis’ pastorate the missionary ap- 
portionment was $609. This last year 
it was $1150 and the church pledged 
over $27,000 towards the $100,000,000 
fund, and is still going. Mrs. Nellis’ 
leadership among the women, in the 
woman’s society, the W. W. G. and her 
women’s Bible class, has contributed very 
greatly towards the missionary interest 
both in information and inspiration. A 
mission worth $5000 has been built in 
the north end of the city for the Ru- 
manians. Two Rumanian young men 
and one American girl Volunteer are in 
Denison 
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IOWA 


Dr. TANDY OF THE First CHuRCH, Ma- 
son City, Iowa, received the degree of 
D. D. from Des Moines College at the re- 
cent commencement. At about the same 
time, his church voted unanimously to 
increase his salary to $3000 a year. 


THE STATEMENT IN THE ISSUE of June 
5 that the eleven Swedish churches in 
Iowa have voted to unite with the Baptist 
associations where they are located was 
an error. What was done was to submit 
to the churches, to be acted on next year, 
an amendment to the by-laws, reading, 
“This conference shall be deemed to be 
in the same relationship to the Iowa 
Baptist Convention as all other Baptist 
associations of the state and shall co- 
operate and be affiliated with the Iowa 
Baptist Convention in all matters as pre- 
scribed in Article 5 in the Iowa Baptist 
annual.” 

NORTH DAKOTA 


THE FOLLOWING REPORT is from the pas- 
tor of the Glenburn Church: “The finan- 
cial drive by our church has proved a 
success as man looks at it. The real test 
is yet to come. We exceeded our allot- 
ment by 45 per cent, done mainly in our 
own way and largely for specified ob- 
jects. We have instructed our promo- 
tion treasurer to keep and preserve for 
the present all original pledge cards. We 
do not favor ‘Interchurch work,’ ‘comity 
plans,’ ‘rationalism,’ ‘promotion this, 
promotion that,’ extra officials, while so 
many small churches are decaying and 
some state secretaries are in a quandary. 
Suggestions will at all times be given 
careful consideration, for we love all the 
brethren. The above are the convictions 
of almost all our members.” 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


COLORADO 


THE BEREAN BIBLE CLAss of the City 
Park Chureh, Denver, on June 9, in con- 
nection with the regular midweek serv- 
ice of the church, gave a farewell recep- 
tion to Mrs. Clara Kirkendall, who is to 
go soon as a mission worker to the Bap- 
tist Orphanage, Kodiak, Alaska. There 
were a number of addresses and Mrs. 
Kirkendall was presented with gifts ex- 
pressive of the affection and interest of 
the class and of the church. 


THE LOVELAND CHURCH is rejoicing in 
the success attained in the big drive. 
Like most churches it was staggered by 
the size of the undertaking. But the 
work was begun with thoroughness and 
enthusiasm; two efficient bankers, A. V. 
Benson and W. M. Ward, were placed in 
charge, and with ten teams of two per- 
sons each, the work was carried through 
to success. About 230 pledges were taken. 
Very few families failed to make a 
pledge. Neither the drive nor the ten 
consecutive stormy Sundays seemed to 
hinder the spiritual work of the church. 
Ninety-four new members, fifty-nine of 
them by baptism, have been received 
since the first of the year. Under the 
superintendency of C. M. Gevrez, the 
Sunday school is prospering. The cradle 
roll of 125 is the largest in the state. 
There is a large and flourishing ladies’ 
kensington with Mrs. W. B. Osborn as 
its manager. The church is sending the 
pastor to the Northern Baptist Conven- 


preparing for Christian work.tion with all expenses paid. 
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ARIZONA 


Rev. C. T. Garnetr of Pueblo, Colo., 
having accepted the pastorate of the 
First Church in Bisbee, is now on the 
field. 


Rev. J. D. Brown is well located in his 
work in Buckeye. He likes the people 
and they like him. Their blessings will 
be mutual. 

Rev. J. L. Ruparp has resigned at Palo 
Verde and Arlington and is now in New 
Mexico. 

Rev. W. A. PARKER has resigned at 
Miami and returned to Texas. 

Rev. E. A. Gorrperec has resigned at 
Globe to accept the pastorate of the 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


Theological, Missionary, Relig- 
jous-Educational College course 
of four years, college degree of 
Th.B. Graduate School of The- 
ology, three year course, grad- 
uate degree of B. D. ‘Two-year Collegiate Training 
course. Interdenominational. Of full college and 
graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, perme- 
ated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable 
faculty and student body. New and beautiful fire- 
proof buildings with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. For catalog and correspond- 
ence, address 

Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


Pillsbur 


Academy for Boys be 


44th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepura- 

tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual training. 

Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages in 
Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog. 

MELO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Owatonna, Minn. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall term opens Wednesday, September 22nd. 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity at graduation, 

Degree of Master of Theology for post-graduate work. 
For catalog and information address 
CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President, or 
JOSEPH W. A. STEWART, Dean 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL yo). ows." 


oung Women. 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’ 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economics 


For Catalog Address Box 620, 


Mount Carroll, Ill. 


church of Ashland, Ore. His church re- 
grets his going. Pastor Gottberg has 
done a good work in Globe. 


Rev. Rogr. McMurpvo is supplying the 
churches of Palo Verde and Arlington. 
His work is very acceptable. 


Rev. E. J. Duniar is making splendid 
progress in his work in Chandler. He 
is the right man in the right place. The 
church appreciates him. 


THe Tucson First CHurcH has pur- 
chased a new site for the future church 
home. It is a choice location and will 
be centrally located for a large ministry 
both to the city and university. 


Rev. H. E. MarsHatyt of Long Beach, 
Cal., is aiding Colporter T. M. Smith in 
a meeting at Casa Grande. 


Rev. W. H. CHaAppreLt has just closed 
a series of meetings in the Verde Valley. 
He goes to Lincoln, Neb., for his vaca- 
tion, thence to the meeting of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Buffalo. 


Rev. W. H. Fowre preached the 
memorial sermon at Douglas to a large 
gathering. 


Tue First CHurRtH, PHOENIX, has re- 
cently raised the salary of its pastor, 
Rev. Geo. M. Lehigh, $900 and purchased 
him a new Dodge Car. It is also sending 
him to Buffalo to the meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


THe CHurcH AT GLENDALE has just 
added $500 to the salary of the pastor, 
Rey. C. M. Northup. 


OF THE TWENTY-NINE CHURCHES in Ari- 
zona reaching their allotment on the 
Hundred Million Dollar Campaign, two 
churches deserve special mention. The 
Mexican Church of Yuma, with an allot- 
ment of $300, pledged $820 and is paying 
its pledges monthly. The Hopi Second 
Mesa (Indian), with an allotment of 
$600, pledged $1,809.20. No wonder Miss 
Ryan, the missionary, said, ‘““We are very 
happy.” 


THe StaATeE CONVENTION AT GLoBE, April 
7-11, was beiter attended than any con- 


vention of recent years. The interest 
was good from the start. An excellent 
program was_ rendered. Beside local 


ialent, the speakers were Rey. A. M. 
Petty, Portland, Rev. Bruce Kinney, Den- 
ver, Rev. J. D. Springston, Los Angeles, 
Pres. V. L. Duke, Redlands, Cal., Rev. H. 
EK. Marshall, Long Beach, Cal., Miss 
Beulah Bassett, China, Miss Frances 
Come, Chicago, Miss Mabel Hall, Chicago. 
After discussion of the Interchurch 
World Movement, which had been mis- 
represented both by friend and foe to 
such a degree that confusion had been 
caused among our people, a resolution 
was adopted to the effect that the con- 
vention do not codperate with the Inter- 
church World Movement. This saved for 
us a united effort in our New World 
Movement and our churches have re- 
sponded most liberally. The convention 
meets next year with the Bisbee Church. 
Rev. C. T. Garnett; pastor. 


‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


p-epares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
wo year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avewue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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Pacific Coast 


OREGON 


Rev. W. H. Dorwarp celebrated his: 
eighty-second birthday on May 21, at the 
home of his son-in-law, P. C. Pratt. He 
was the recipient of hearty congratulas 
tions and many birthday remembrances. 
The invited guests were Rev. J. H. Doug- 
las, pastor of Veneta Church, and Mrs, 
Douglas, Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Dunham, 
Mrs. Charlotte Dunham and Clyde and 
Ruth Dunham of Eugene. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


On JUNE 6, TWENTY-FIVE NEW MEMBERS 
were received into the First Church 
Seattle, making nearly 100 additions since 
Dr. Bailey’s arrival. During the pastor's 
absence in St. Paul and at the Norther? 
Baptist Convention, the church will be 
supplied by home talent, including Dr. J 
F. Watson, Rev. J. H. Beaven, Rev. S. H 
Hajan, Rev. Fred Berry and Rev. Geo. § 
Holt, all members of the First Chureh 
A good delegation is going from 
church to Buffalo. ° 


Drrector T. H. Hacen reports that th 
beautiful Burton Assembly grounds, com 
prising nine acres, has been bought fo) 
$5250 and entirely paid for, with an OF 
tion on five acres more, thus acquirin 
one of the finest properties of the kin 
on the coast, to which instructors of né 
tional reputation will be drawn from a) 
quarters, making it a great B. Y. P.- 
headquarters. 


THE WESTERN WASH. CONVENTION Wi 
meet in May, next year, in the Fir 
Church at Bellingham, Rev. Duncan } 
McPhail, pastor. 7 


Tue Fremont CxHurcu, Seattle, he 
joined the honor roll of churches sendit 
their pastors to the Northern Bapti 
Convention at Buffalo. This is not 
a gracious act on the part of the chure 
but is exceedingly appropriate, as its pa 
tor, Rev. E. H. Hicks, was elected chai 
man of the state board of promotion } 
the recent meeting of the board in Abe 
deen. 


Rev. JAs. W. Buack of California 0 
comes pastor of the churches at Pe E 
and Lebam July 1. 7 


THe First Cuurcu of Tacoma is 100 
ing forward with great hopefulness | 
the coming of its pastor-elect, Rev. ©. 
Johnson, who will begin his pastore 
about July 1. He will receive a We 
welcome not only from the church, BD 
also from his fellow-workers in the sta) 


Rey. H. S. Brack has resigned his pir 
torate of the Bethesda Church, Tacon) 


and will close his labors there July | 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 3 
4 


Women’s Meeting of San Jose Associat' 


The women’s session of the San Ji 
Association was held at Los Gatos 2 
the afternoon of May 20, with Mrs.! 
W. Vodra presiding. Mrs. E. W. Ji 
led the devotional service and Mrs. Ws 
ner gave the report of the secreté 
treasurer. There are always a num? 
of interesting items in the circle repos 
Mountain View reported that seven? 
the nine members had read all four 
the reading contest books. That cil 
always sends in its money quartey 
It has also sent many boxes and pik 
ages to missionaries, as has the Sul¥ 
vale circle. Salinas circle met all \ 


ne 26, 1920 


portionments and paid in $195 on the 
bilee Fund. Officers for the coming 
r were elected as follows: President, 
s. Jack; vice-president, Mrs, Ott; sec- 
lary, Mrs. Wagner. It was reported 
t the total number of readers in the 
trict reading contest was seventy-two. 
the Santa Cruz circle twenty-five 
men read all four books. The after- 
on program ended with an address on 
ca by Mrs. Howard, formerly a mis- 
mary. She called attention to the fact 
t it is of little use to improve the 
ward surroundings of the African and 
give him an education unless first of 
he is given the gospel. 


Atlantic Coast 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rey. Earte W. Darrow of West Hart- 
jord, Conn., has accepted a call to the 
Mirst Church, Holyoke. 


It IS INTERESTING TO NOTE that nine 
olored churches in the state went over 
e top with their apportionment in the 
cent campaign, and also twenty of the 
urches aided by the state convention. 


REY. WILLIAM A. KaARRAKER Of North 
ituate concludes his pastorate in the 
orth Scituate Church June 13 to take 
ehurch in Corinth, N. Y. 


THE ADAMS SQUARE CHURCH Of Wor- 
ster has just cleared off the mortgage. 
. Cortlandt Myers, of Tremont Temple, 
oke at a meeting in celebration of this 
ent. They recently raised also $8000 
their drive for the New World Move- 
mnt. 


! 

ie 

I 
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| vy. JOHN E. Vassar of the Woburn 
hurch recently attended the graduation 

fhis daughter from Vassar College. She 

s the first one of that name to gradu- 

e from that institution. 


Rev. WEsLEY Huper of Hyannis takes 
his work with the North Attleboro 
urch. 


THE St. JoHN’s CuHurcH of Worcester 
added to the list of those who went 
fer the top. 

Rey. P. H. McDowetrt is to attend the 
uffalo convention as the guest of one of 
@ men of the church. Mrs. McDowell 
being sent by the women of the church. 
n June 6, Mr. McDowell preached the 
mon to the graduating class of -the 
lrose High School. 


REV. Ross C. Haron, after three years 

Mansfield, has accepted a unanimous 
ul to the pastorate of the Mattapan 
hurch. During his ministry in Mans- 
eld, forty-two persons were baptized and 
any united with the church by letter. 
uring the financial drive, the greater 
t of the $19,000 was raised. At the 
vell reception given him by the 
irch, he was presented with a purse of 
i and also with resolutions expressing 
é high regard in which he was held. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HEVIVAL INTEREST is manifest in a 
uthful way in the First Church of 
mchester, Rev. M. R. Foshay, pastor. 
peven were recently received into mem- 
/Tship and others are to follow by let- 
and baptism. This church is reaping 
Blessing from the active part it has 
bs in the $100,000,000 Campaign. 
“ang our largest church in the state, it 
lurally made the largest contribution 
| behalf of the New World Movement. 


BENEFITS HAVE COME also to the Ro- 
chester Church, where faithful work was 
done during the campaign. Five were 
recentiy received by baptism and three 
by letter. Four others are ready for 
baptism. Rev. F. S. Hartley is pastor. 


ONE OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT CHURCHES 
will become pastorless when Rey. D. P. 
Gaines closes his work at Keene July 1. 
Mr. Gaines has been pastor at Keene less 
than four years but he has accomplished 
a most constructive work. Contributions 
for all church work have been greatly in- 
creased. The support of a missionary on 
the foreign field became one of the ag- 
gressive factors after Mr. Gaines became 
pastor. The First Church of Waterbury, 
Conn., has gained much in securing him 
as its pastor. 


PETERBORO AND NEWTON also regret the 
loss of pastors. Rev. G. W. Whipple is 
the retiring pastor at Peterboro, and 
Rev. A. J. Nordland at Newton. Both 
are graduates at the Newton Theological 
institution this term. These young men 
have done faithful work in the churches 
named. 


Rey. WM. Hunter, pastor of the Frank- 
lin Church, will be the summer supply 
at Salisbury Heights. This work will be 
done by Mr. Hunter as last summer in 
addition to his work with the Franklin 
Church. 


Rev. W. M. Horton of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, supplied the 
East Washington Church a year ago. 
This summer Mr. Horton will be the sum- 
mer supply at North Conway. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the board 
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of the convention recently held an im- 
portant meeting. A promotional state 
budget was adopted, and increases in ap- 
propriation were granted to several of 
the smaller churches. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Baptist Unron of Philadelphia and 
vicinity held its annual meeting Thurs- 
day, May 27, in the First Church. Re- 
ports were received from the mission- 
aries working under the direction of the 
Union, and from the officers and com- 
mittees who did such splendid service 
in the New World Movement. Mr. Ray 
L. Hurson was reélected president and 
Rey. Orlando T. Steward executive sec- 
retary. 

Rev. GrorcE N. Spencer, pastor of the 
Passyunk Avenue Church, died May 29. 
In addition to his pastorates in Phila- 
delphia he had served churches in Me- 
Keesport, Pa., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Williamsport, is re- 
joicing in its suecess in the financial 
campaign of the New World Movement, 
in the evangelistic services conducted 
by Evangelist Charles H. Harrington of 
Sunbury and in its drive for ministerial 
support. It was feared that these vari- 
ous efforts would conflict; yet the 
church more than reached its allotment, 
the pastor’s salary was increased for 
the second time this year and baptisms 
occurred all the while. 


THE RIVERSIDE ASSOCIATION met Tues- 


day, June 8, in the South Chester 
Church. Rev. Powell H. Norton was 
elected moderator. The session was 


A Safe Investment 
at All Times— 


6% First Mortgage $500 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people naturally 
and wisely turn to first mortgage securities based on land as the 
basic and best of ‘all investments. 


For land is the source of all values and cannot be taken away or destroyed. It 


is definite, tangible, permanent. 


Moreover, we will not accept a first mortgage 


unless the property is located in a city where real estate values are stable and 


rentals adequate. 


There is, therefore, no speculation in the First Mortgage 


Real Estate Serial Notes we are offering. They are backed by solid and depend- 
able security; they promise a substantial and steady income—and your prin- 


cipal and interest will be absolutely safe. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% Real Estate 


Serial Notes we now have to offer. 


Notes delivered at our risk to any post office 
or through any bank in the United States. 


Send for our booklet, ‘Investment Steps.’’ It gives in detail the care and investi- 
gation we follow in connection with the making of loans. 


RealEstate Mercantile Tr 
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unique in that every one named on the 
program was present, to do his part and 
no one encroached on the time of 
another. 

THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY Of the 
Central Union Association was held at 
the Windsor Church, Uwchland, June 
8-9. The meetings were well attended 
and enthusiastic, especially the young 
people’s rally on Wednesday night. The 
new moderator is Rev. Chas. A. Walker. 


THE WoopLAND CHuRCH, Philadelphia, 
has called Rev. J. H. Morton of Goshen. 
He has accepted and will begin his work 
July 4. 

NEW YORK 


LorEN T. Busu, pastor emeritus of the 
Second Church of Chicago, who has been 
supply during the past two months of the 
Busti Church in his native town, five 
miles from Jamestown, N. Y., writes that 
this country village church, without a 
pastor since last December, went $300 en- 
thusiastically over its seemingly large ap- 
portionment during the historic week 
ending May 2, and has secured consider- 
able more in pledgees for pastor’s salary 
for the coming year than they are ac- 
customed to raise. This noted country 
church in its 100 years of history or- 
ganized the First Church of Jamestown 
as one of its branches and has sent from 
its ranks eighteen ministers and mission- 
aries. Miss Hattie Sunderland from this 
chureh was the efficient first wife of Dr. 
John E. Clough. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Rev. A. H. 
Boutwell, the church at Saratoga Springs 
has shown good progress during the past 
eighteen months. There has been effected 
a fine unity between the First and Second 
churches which had previously consoli- 
dated. Sixty people have been received 
into the church. The budget has been in- 
creased from $3000 to $6800. Repairs 
amounting. to more than $1500 have been 
made to the meeting house and the par- 
sonage. Contributions for benevolences 
have more than doubled and $12,000 has 
been received for the remodeling of the 
meeting house with $4500 already paid in. 


THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS were 
adopted at the ninety-seventh annual ses- 
sion of the Broome and Tioga Baptist As- 
sociation, June 9, at Owego, N. Y.: 

Whereas, the Baptist denomination is 
threatened with divisive and disruptive 
influences whose consequences might be 


“‘Chastening’ 


If you have some friend tried, afflicted, 
or bereaved, do not fail to write fora 
copy of James H. McConkey’s comfort- 
ing little devotional booklet, ‘‘Chastening.”’ 


In order to do the greatest possible good 
with this booklet it is sent entirely free. 
Address Silver Publishing Co., Dept. C, 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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serious in weakening our strength and 
eurtailing our work, and 

Whereas, certain self-appointed schools 
without denominational affiliation. and 
certain leaders in our denomination are 
seeking to coerce us in our thinking and 
to deprive us of our cherished liberty of 
thought and of conscience, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Broome and Tioga Association hereby ex- 
presses its disapproval of the sinister pro- 
gram of divisiveness and intolerance that 
threatens the harmony and welfare of the 
Baptist denomination, and further be it 

Resolved, that we reaffirm our confi- 
dence in our Baptist institutions, and ex- 
press our loyal allegiance to the denomi- 
national boards. 


Southern New York Meeting, 
WoB. EeoMaao: 


Delegrates of the Southern New York 
Association of the W. B. F. M. S. met in 
the auditorium of the Warburton Avenue 
Church, Yonkers, on June 11. The plat- 
form and every nearby niche was filled 
with palms, flowers and ferns, the beauti- 
ful gift of Miss Colgate, whose pleasure 
it is to provide this annual treat. In 
the business session of the morning it 
was reported that the district had gone 
over the top, having now $79,000 for the 
Jubilee Fund. The speakers of the day 
took the audience in spirit to China, 
Japan, India, Korea and Burma, while 
they told of the joys and difficulties of 
their work in these countries. And al- 
ways there was the appeal for more and 
better equipment. This was instanced 
in Mr. Bromley’s account of conditions in 
the Baptist College at Shanghai. The 
students crowded in until the attic and 
five class rooms were turned into dormi- 
tories and yet they continued to come. 
Seven responded when the missionaries 
present, not on the program, were in- 
vited to come to the platform, introduce 
themselves and speak a word about their 
fields and work. Hearts were thrilled 
when Mrs. Deming of Korea said that 
she would like also to introduce her 
children, two young girls of seventeen 
and fifteen and a boy of thirteen years, 
all studying with the purpose of becom- 
ing foreign missionaries. They will 
make the third generation, as Mrs. 
Deming is of the well-known Adams 
family of China. Miss Bruner of Cali- 
fornia, who is to teach music in the 
Bible Training School at Vinukonda, 
India, was introduced and spoke happily 
of her work. The program was several 
times interrupted by calls for prayer. 


Livingston County Association 


The eighty-ninth meeting of the Liv- 
ingston Association was held with the 
Livonia Church June 9-10. With the ex- 
ception of one or two minor changes the 
program was carried out in full. Much 
interest was shown in all the sessions 
and a large number of delegates and 
friends of the association were present. 
The following officers were elected: Rev. 
H. C. Wright, South Livonia, moderator; 
Mr. J. O. White, Livonia, vice-moderator; 
R. O. Shannon, Hemlock, clerk and treas. 

There are but eight small churches 
composing the association. The follow- 
ing facts were revealed concerning the 
general conditions: During the year 
there have been twenty-four more bap- 
tisms than last year. There has been a 
net gain in membership of eleven and at 
present there are fourteen candidates 
awaiting baptism. Ministers’ salaries 
have been raised during the year about 
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$3000. Sunday-school and young peopl 
work is encouraging. Increase in ay 
tendance and efficiency of organizatic/ 
are evident throughout the association. | 

The following are two ties 
adopted by the association: 


Be it resolved, that inasmuch as the 
has been much opposition to the prin€ 1) 
ples and policy of the Interchurch Wor# 
Movement, we, seeing a great future kh 
fore the church of Christ by a unite 
effort of God’s people all over the worl 
hereby propose to stand by the newly i 
stituted organization, namely, the Inte 
church World Movement and give it 7 
fair trial. 

Be it further resolved, that inasmucy 
as we are a part of the Northern Bapti: 
Convention, and anxious that it shall bs 
come a strong world factor through th 
New World Movement, we heartily suj 
port the plans of the Board of Prom: 
tion that it, the New World Movemen 
may prove a great success in expandi 
the cause of Christ. 

On June 9, Mr. J. O. White was pul 
licly set apart to the ministry of Jesu 
Christ through an ordination service hel 
at the Livonia Church of which he 4 
the pastor. 


plurners of the World Upside 


Down 
(Continued from page 775) 
himself to the Saviour. He became 


secretary to the premier of Japan. Wher 
the constitution of Japan was in _ the | 
making, this young secretary spoke 0 
America’s idea of the separation 06 
church and state, and asked that this 
might be incorporated in the new co 
stitution. These humble ones are they 
which are being used of God in settiny 
the world right-side-up. ' 
The world is still ablaze today wilt 
new thoughts of liberty burning in t 
hearts of men, erroneous thoughts 
many millions who are seeking freedom 
apart from Christ. The world nee 
today not the Neros, who fiddle aw 
their lives in indifference while Rome i} 
burning; nor the Hamlets who lamen’ 
that they were born to set the worl 
aright; but the Pauls, and Cyrils, th 
Martins of Tours, and the Careys { 
the rest, who count the cost and hold nm 
their lives dear unto themselves, but offel 
themselves to Christ in this New Work 
Movement, in this New Era, in this cul 
minative Centenary effort, to be used 0/ 
Him in helping to set right-side-up ¢ 
world that is awry. Who will go up t 
the help of the Lord against the mighty 
Let the chosen of the Lord answer, “Her 
am 1, send me.’ ib f 


Call to Annual Meetings 


The annual meeting of the board of 
agers of the Free Baptist Woman's a 
sionary Society will be held in Porter 
morial Hall, Ocean Park, peers Wednes 
July 28, 1920, at two o "clock p. 

NELLSINE I. JOSE, Recording Secreta 

Portland, Maine, June 1, 1920 


The annual meeting of the Free 
Woman’s Missionary Society will be hel 
Jordan Memorial Hall, Ocean Park, 
Monday, Aug. 2, 1920, at nine o clock a m 
for the following purposes: To hear report 
of officers and committees, for elect 
officers, and for such other business as_ 
come before the meeting. 
NELLSINE I. Josp, Recording Secretary. 
Portland, Maine, June 1, 1920. 
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| Please Do Not Ask Us To Change Your 
Address 


Tor the few weeks of vacation time. It will not be satis- 
factory to you. Ask your postmaster to forward the paper 
to you. It will only cost a cent a week and will assure 
you that the paper will be coming regularly when you are 
back at work again. 


The Convention 
Baptist Convention is in the 
It would be a splendid 


The Northern midst of 
a remarkable session at Buffalo. 
thing if the spirit of the convention, its vision and its 
determination to push forward in extending the king- 
dom could be transmitted to every Baptist church and to 
every Baptist home. Unfortunately it is not possible 
for every Baptist to attend such a convention. 

It is here that your denominational paper, THE BAPTIST, 
offers a most valuable service. Articles and reports set- 
ting forth as well as written language can convey the 
spirit of the convention and the goals for the new con- 
vention year appear in the convention numbers and will 


be read with deep interest by every subscriber. 


Recruits 
It goes without saying that those who are performing 
tasks of leadership in our churches through one source 
or another keep in touch with the larger program of the 
denomination. It is not for these leaders, therefore, that 

there need to be so much concern. 
But if the denomination is to occupy its enlarging field, 
For 


Many 


an increasing number of leaders must be secured. 
these new leaders it must look to Baptist homes. 
of our ministers and other Christian workers received 
their call to service while children in the home. The 
denominational paper enlarges the vision and helps to 
create the right atmosphere. One minister writes, “The 
Standard was received in our home as early as I can 


remember. the Standard.” 


I learned my letters from 
This minister’s early impressions of the great religious 
need of the world and of Christian service were formed 
through reading the Standard in the home, 

THE Baptist in the home is a constant reminder that 
there is a religious need in the world and that.Baptists 
have an important part to play in meeting that need. 
It has been well suggested that you loan your copy of 
the convention number. But the larger service will be 
rendered by securing annual subscriptions in every home 
of your church. You will then make sure of the regular 
visits of THrk Baptist throughout the year. Every issue 
is a challenge to leadership. 


PLACE YOUR BAPTIST IN EVERY BAPTIST HOME. 
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Fresh from the Field 


Rev. J. H. Strong, pastor of the First 
Church, Hyattsville, Md., would be glad 
to aid pastors or churches in special 
evangelistic services. He has had large 
experience in this form of service. 

Dr. Thomas J. Keith died recently at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., having rounded out 
more than the allotted three score and 
ten years. Dr. Keith spent some years 
in the foreign field, and when ill health 
compelled his return to this country he 
served as pastor at Waverly and East 
Des Moines, Iowa, and later in Indiana. 
He was a man universally respected and 
esteemed. 

“In a recent number of THE BAPTIST,” 
writes Dr. F. T. Galpin, “I stated that 
Rev. A. F. Williams had accepted the 
pastorate of the church in Reynoldsville, 
Pa. This was an error and should have 
read that Rev. L. R. Williams has ac- 
cepted said pastorate. This gives me 
the opportunity to express the apprecia- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Association, and 
my own personal appreciation of Rev. 
A. F. Williamson, who is engaged 
in evangelistic work. He held a success- 
ful pastorate at Homestead, at which 
time he received an unusual number of 
members by baptism. Dr. Williamson 
possesses a rare combination of intel- 
lectual force and evangelistic passion. 
He may be addressed at Philadelphia, 
1701 Chestnut Street, care of Dr. Charles 
A. Soars.” 


Mr. Herman Chan En Liu, a Chinese 
Baptist student, has received the M. A. 
degree with honor from the University 
of Chicago. Mr. Liu’s special line is edu- 
cation. He believes the best way to 
win China for Christ would be through 
educational institutions. ‘What China 
needs most is not so many political rev- 
olutions or mass demonstrations, but a 
radical reform. of the heart,’ said Mr. 
Liu.. Several attractive positions were 
offered to him by the Chinese govern- 
ment and missionary institutions, but 
he declined to accept them. He wants 
to continue his studies in the states and 
then return to his native land as a well- 
prepared Christian educator. Dr. Emilie 
Bretthauer, who regards Mr. Liu as her 
“boy,” is now visiting him in Chicago, 

The Baptist joins with the many 
friends of Dr. and Mrs. George A, Hunt- 
ley in cordial best wishes for their 
daughter Evangeline and her husband, 
Mr. Davis Edwards. The wedding took 
place on June 19. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
will make their home in Oberlin, Ohio. 


Resolutions adopted by the _ First 
Church of Waterville, Me., upon the res- 
ignation of its pastor, Dr. A. S. Phelps, 
speak: of the marked prosperity of the 
church, both in material and spiritual 
things, under his leadersip. His minis- 
try has extended far beyond the confines 
of his own church and city. In his go- 
ing the church loses “a personal friend, 
a wise counselor, an able administrator 
and a winning preacher of the gospel.” 

Mr. Dryden Phelps, son of Dr. A. S. 
Phelps, has received his degree of D.D. 
from Yale, and has been awarded the 
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Oxford University Fellowship for of 
year. He leaves for England in Septer 
ber. During the summer he will sen 
as chaplain in lumber camps on the P 
cific Coast under appointment by — 
New World Movement. : 


Rev. Charles Lewis Trawin, pastor | 
the church at McMinnville, Ore., ¢r 
ceived the degree of doctor of divini 
from McMinnville College at the rece 
commencement. 


Rev. W. E. Woodbury of Lowell, Mas: 
has been called to the pastorate of tf} 
Trinity Church, Minneapolis. Mr. Woo 
bury spent two weeks with the chur 
recently, and it is expected that he w 
accept the invitation so heartily tenders 
him. 


After seven happy and prospefal 
years as pastor of the Trinity Chure 
Arlington, Mass., Rev. Lewis A. Walk 
presented his resignation on Friday ey 
ning, June 11, to accept the call of tl 
Calvary Church, Westerly, R. I. 


T. E. Lewis was ordained at Freelan 
Pa., June 8, having previously been e 
amined by the missionary committee 
the Reading Association. The moderat 
was Rev. T. C. Hanna of Pottsville a1 
the clerk was Rev. T. D. Morris of § 
Clair. The charge to the church wi 
given by Rev. A. W. Anderson of East 
and the charge to the candidate by Re 
C. S. Joshua of Bethlehem. The serme 
was preached by Rev. T. D. Morris. M 
Lewis is a graduate of the Moody Bib 
Institute and the Pennsylvania Bib 
Institute. 


The resignation of Dr. Howland Ha 
son, after a pastorate of fifteen yea 
with the First Church, Des Moines, Iow 
is deeply regretted by the citizens 
Des Moines as well as by the membe 
of his church. The leading daily giv 
editorial expression to the high estee 
in which he is held, and the church, 
a meeting on June 16, passed a seri 
of complimentary resolutions concerni) 
the service rendered by Dr. and M 
Hanson. If Dr. Hanson will take o 
advice, he will recall that resignati 
and remain in the city where he is w 
versally loved. 


Our church at Decatur, IIl., does n 
propose to let the movies have evel 
thing their own way. The church bui 
ing is located in the heart of the dow 
town district, and an open-air service 
held every Sunday evening in front 
the church-home. Good singing a 
good preaching are proving attracti 
The out-of-doors meeting is prelimina 
to the regular service. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Imrie, singing evi 
gelists, have been assisting in spec 
meetings at Salt Lake City. Dr, H.R 
Palmer was the preacher, and a numt 
of Mormons attended the services. } 
and Mrs. Imrie can be addressed 
Ekron, Ky., by pastors desiring th 
services during the summer. = | 


Rev. Wilbur L. Clapp, who since ? 
vember, 1918, has been associated w 


Union College of Iowa as finance ca 
paign director and field secretary, W 
discontinue his connection with the ¢ 
lege July 1. Mr. Clapp will take a cc 
plete change during July and August 
the conducting of several vacation to! 
to different parts of America, and d 
ing August will supply the pulpit of 1 
First Church of Muscatine, Iowa. | 
will be available for service in the 

rection of finance or special church Dp 
grams from Sept. 1. He will contir 
to reside in Des Moines and may be 

dressed at 812 Euclid Ave. 


{ 
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A Real Convention 


HATEVER else the meeting at Buffalo has 
been up to the time of writing, it has been a 


al convention. Men and women have come to- 
ather with some profound convictions and with in- 
mse interest in what was to be done.- There has 
2en a freedom of speech and a conflict of opinion 
hich has been unusual. Pres. Shull has taken care 
iat every delegate who had anything to say should 
» heard, even if this involved the brushing aside of 
echnical parliamentary rules. And people have 
)0ken, while those who listened have emphatically 
cpressed their opinions by their silence or their 
yplause and cheering. There has hardly been a 
me moment. 

Many came to this convention feeling that a 
zht was on hand. There had been rumors of a 
icked convention, of programs which were to be 
it over, of men and institutions which were to be 
tacked. In fancy, conservative and liberal were 
it over against each other in irreconcilable an- 
gonism. The gathering assembled, therefore, in 
ie midst of a tensity of feeling which was notice- 
je. And people have not been disappointed. 
here have been sharp differences of opinion, and 
ese have been expressed, but mostly in a cour- 
ous and Christian fashion. Men have spoken 
eir minds with the utmost freedom. There have 
en Moments when some wondered whether the 
»dy was to be split wide open. 

But, as the days have gone, there has risen also 
tide of devotional feeling. The sense that we all 
we acommon Master has been deepened. <A sense 
brotherhood has been quickened. As men have 
lked out what was in their minds and hearts, there 
is been developed a new feeling of unity. Boys 
ho fight together may be afterwards the best of 
iends. And day after day brought compromises 
7which all sides felt that they had received proper 
msideration and explanations which served to dis- 
pate suspicions. And finally on Saturday morn- 
g the convention voted unanimously and with 
reat joy the budget of $900,000 asked for by the 
oard of Promotion and rose to its feet to express 
Song its sense of Christian unity and exultation. 

The new movement on which Baptists embarked 
year ago at Denver has received its endorsement, 
id the feeling of Dr. Aitchison that we can now go 
1ead and raise the whole of the $100,000,000 finds 
ho in almost all hearts. About two-thirds of this 
(m has now been secured; the other third should 
t be out of reach as churches which have done 
eir best do better and those which have not yet 
ken action come into line with their brethren. Let 
s all carry on! 

There is to be study made of our institutions of 
arming. Nothing could be more desirable. Bap- 
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tists have come to have a new sense of responsi- 
bility for these institutions, and it would seem 
likely that the schools and colleges and seminaries 
are to have an even more lively sense of their re- 
sponsibility to the denomination. These are our 
schools. Itis because we love them that we are con- 
cerned that they shall be following in the good Bap- 
tist tradition. It is because they are loyal to the 
truth that they will do their best to make clear to 
the churches what they are teaching. The ugly 
rumors of years will be dissipated if the committee 
shows the wisdow and the Christian spirit which 
we expect of it. 


Every member of the convention knows also 
that in our Northern Baptist churches there are 
many men of many minds, but who are yet held to- 
gether in the unity of the spirit and in their pro- 
found faith in our Baptist fundamentals. They 
may differ in their theological explanations, but in 
Buffalo they have been vying with each other in 
expressing their devotion to the Scriptures, their 
belief in the deity of Jesus and in his vicarious 
atonement, in the validity and binding character of 
the two ordinances, in the divine mission of the 
church, and in those Baptist principles which per- 
haps may be summed up in the expression, ‘‘the 
competency of the soul in the sight of God.’’ Some 
groups feel that they have received but secant con- 
sideration in the past on committees and in the eon- 
vention. This must and will be remedied. Our in- 
terests should be in the hands of no one group, but 
in the hands of all. We all understand each other 
better because of what has happened at Buffalo. We 
have all learned that we cannot get along without 
each other. We have come to respect each other’s 
devotion to the Master. Therefore we shall be the 
more anxious that all groups among us shall be 
properly and adequately represented in all our de- 
nominational machinery and at all our denomina- 
tional gatherings. Our Christian living in our re- 
lations with each other shall be as pronounced as 
the emphasis we place upon our Christian thinking. 
There should be during this next year a finer de- 
nominational consciousness than there has been 
during the past twelve months. 

The Buffalo convention was not designated as a 
‘‘victory convention.’’ But it has been so neverthe- 
less. For it reported the accomplishment of a feat 
in per capita giving which no other body has ever 
equalled, and the successful launching of a program 
which should during the years just ahead result in 
such ingatherings into the churches as we have not 
known before and such outreachings in all our for- 
cign and home mission work as before this have 
been impossible. What is just as important is that 
we have won some victories over ourselves. That 
was a significant happening when Dr. Aitchison 
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was sitting for a moment on the knee of Dr. 
Massee, ard it was announced that Dr. Aitchison 
was sitting on Dr. Massee and Dr. Massee was 
backing the Board of Promotion, to which the 


latter ‘added also that he was holding down the 


Board of Promotion. Brethren, let us have unity ! 
Let us emphasize the new unity we have achieved! 
And let us all get together to carry forward to a 
triumphant conclusion the mightiest enterprise on 
which Northern Baptists have ever embarked! We 
are confident that this convention is to mark the be- 
ginning of a new and better understanding among 
our Baptist churches and a new emphasis by all of 
us upon those principles which constitute our dis- 
tinctive power and which are so much needed to- 
day, both in the United States and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth. Christ is supreme—crown 
him Lord of all. 


Baptists Withdraw from the Interchurch 


Y the deliberate action of their national body, 
Northern Baptists have definitely severed 
their connection with the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. This result was greeted with joy and even 
noisy demonstrations by some and by others was re- 
ceived with deep grief. The action was not, how- 
ever, impulsive or due to some sudden emotion. 
The General Board of Promotion in its earlier ses- 
sions had canvassed the matter from all sides, had 
taken counsel with Baptist representatives from all 
sections of the convention territory, and had come 
definitely, if somewhat sadly, to the conclusion that 
no other course was open. Its sober recommenda- 
tion carried weight with many who would other- 
wise have probably made a strong fight for a con- 
tinued relation with this movement. 

Let nobody imagine that this action means that 
Baptists are not willing and even anxious to co- 
operate with other denominations, especially in all 
matters which touch the Protestant churches as a 
whole and which touch missionary fields. Beyond 
the shadow of a doubt it was made clear that there 
must be such co-operation. Indeed, the Board of 
Promotion included in its recommendation that 
steps be taken looking to the bringing together of 
representatives of the various denominations in or- 
der that arrangements may be made. What was 
clear was that there was a deep and ineradicable 
suspicion of the Interchurch Movement and a feel- 
ing that even when reorganized, if it is, it could not 
gain the confidence and cordial support which must 
be had if the ends sought are to be attained. Its 
good and its accomplishments were generously rec- 
ognized by some of the speakers. And yet these 
same persons seemed to feel that a break was in- 
evitable and probably desirable. 

The next move, and it should be soon, is one 
which shall look in the direction of some form of 
cooperation which shall give Protestant churches 
the clearing-house they need, which will enable them 
to speak on common matters with no uncertain 
voice, which will give them consideration in treaty 
matters relating to countries in which missionary 
work is done, which will give them the practical 
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consideration in all matters in the United States 
which their voice ean properly be heard. Ther 
derlying ideals of the Interchurch Movement we 
sound. In the opinion of our people, they failed 
their application. The task of the immediate futt 
is to discover some way by which those ideals m 
be put to work so as to accomplish their ends a 
so that the support of our people may be retain 
Provision is made in the vote taken for such ; 
tempts. Let them not be delayed? The action tak 
does not mean that the Protestants of the Unit 
“tates cannot codperate. It merely means tl 
they are not willing to cooperate through a parti 
lar organization which seemed to many of them 
good deal like a super-chureh and whose met 
did not seem economical and sound. 


Shall We Confer? 


N Mr. D. C. Shull’s presidential address at 

Buffalo convention he recommended the appoi 
ment of a committee from the Northern Bapt 
Convention to confer with a similar committee fr 
the Southern Baptist Convention concerning | 
relations of Northern and Southern Baptists. } 
Shull intimates that some of his brethren have. 
tle confidence that anything of value would be 
complished by such action, but evidently feels t] 
existing conditions demand that some effort 
made toward a better understanding between 
Baptists of the two sections of our country. — . 
this conviction we share. 

We are not at all sure that such a conference 
is proposed by Mr. Shull would result in 4 
marked improvement in the relations of the t 
conventions. We have had such conferences 
the past—conferences marked by much pray 
Imany expressions of mutual love, and unaniie 
agreement to work together as Christian breth) 
should. The difficulty is not in securing assent 
a program, but in carrying out that to which 
assent. The brethren who confer have no powel 
compel the practical recognition of their findin 
When it is agreed that there should be no tren 
ing by one body upon the territory of the ott 
who is to enforce this agreement? If the commit 
of conference condemns efforts by representati 
of one convention to awaken suspicion as to 
orthodoxy or loyalty to Baptist principles of 
brethren of the other convention, who will und 
take to put the padlock upon the lips of those ¥ 
delight in bringing railing accusations against th 
Baptists who do not agree with them? 3 

And yet, difficult as is the task to whichl 
Shull calls us, it should be undertaken. We 2 
fail, but it is our duty to attempt. We canny 
ford to permit alienation to grow, suspicion 
flourish, without doing our best to put an end t 
state of affairs which gives occasion for the | 
godly to scoff and the righteous to grieve. I 
conference will help, by all means let us have | 
conference. Only let it be understood in adva’ 
that there is to be no camouflage, and that th 
shall be honest and untiring effort to carry out t 
upon which the tonferees may agree. 


t 
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The Emergence of a New World Order 


6 REATER things than _ these 
shall ye see.” The better 
things and the greater lie 
abead. We realize that God 
sciplines the individual and leads char- 
‘ter to completion through friction and 
ruggle. We are slow to recognize the 
irallel fact, so clear to the Hebrew mind, 
at God, through discipline, stress and 
yolution, brings the group, the com- 
unity, the nation to fulness of being. 
The world is full of confusion. This 
ould inspire rather than dishearten us. 
stter a distracted world than a stagnant 
orld; better a world alive and struggling 
id suffering than a world corrupt and 
ntented. The nations, in their very 
stlessness, show their discontent with 
e real, their craving for the ideal. They 
‘e blundering toward democracy. Five 
‘eat autocracies passed away within five 
ars. There are ten or twelve new re- 
iblics. The future will not be a Kaiser’s 
orld, nor a prince’s world, nor a pope’s 
orld, but a people’s world. Not autocracy nor aristocracy, 
t autonomy is today the world’s desire. 

Another feature of the new order is the proletarian unrest 
d challenge. Powerful forces are at work. The working- 
in learned the lesson of his own importance and significance 
ring the world war as he had never done before. The 
cent Socialist Convention in New York and the Labor Com- 
ntion in Montreal have shown us that these people are led 

able and intelligent men. Some of them are radical in 
eir views, some are intensely selfish in their aims; but the 
urch has a duty of supreme importance here. Above all 
1ers, our Baptist faith has elements of appeal to the men 

toil. Our simple, plain and practical gospel should be 
‘ghty and effectual in its application to the awakened soul 


] 


’ T was a really great meeting. The attendance taxed the 
[ seating capacity of the First Church. The addresses 
< were delivered by men whose hearts are on fire for the 
salvation of lost humanity and whose success as pastor- 
angelists added value to their words. The devotional periods, 
© personal testimonies, the heart-born prayers, the simple 
t impressive gospel singing, were marked by a spiritual 
wer that drew all present into the very presence of our 
mmon Lord. 
| The Home Mission Society did a wonderful thing when 
ree years ago it inaugurated these pre-convention conferences 

Spiritual resources and evangelism. The disciple-winning 
uence of this year’s conference will be felt throughout the 
tole territory of the Northern Baptist Convention. It is a 
*morable sight to see and an unforgettable experience when 
ndreds of the pastors, leaders and missionaries of a great 
nomination spend two days together in prayer and medita- 
n, seeking a more intimate knowledge of Christ, and divine 
wer and wisdom for the great business of making new 
Tistians. What greater evidence that the Northern Baptist 
nvention is sound at heart! 

The subject of the conference was “Hvangelism” and the 
eral theme, “Spiritual Resources for New World Building.” 
i H. F. Stilwell presided and with well-chosen remarks added 
2atly to the value of the sessions. 

_ On Sunday morning the pastor and choir of the First 
urch helped to prepare the large audience for the opening 
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Abstract of an Address Delivered at the Conference on Evangelism 
By AUSTEN K. DE BLOIS 


of the man who moves in the humbler 
ways of life, and the group of which he 
is a part. 

Not only the struggle toward democracy 
and the widespread proletarian threat and 
challenge, but the emergence of the 
Orient as a determining factor in inter- 
national affairs makes a profound de- 
mand. The Orient is seething with new 
life. While Europe for five years grew 
each day poorer and weaker, Japan was 
growing each day richer and _ stronger. 
The evangelization and social redemption 
of the East claims a vast enlistment of 
consecrated energy. Shall we Baptists 
who were missionary pioneers be laggards 
at the last? 

The coming crusade, the impact of 
Christian faith upon world conditions, calls 
for a clear vision of the miracle of Christ, 
the loving One, the conquering One, the 
supernaturai, universal Christ. The 
miracle of his life, of his death, of his 
resurrection, of his ascension must be 
made primal, central and constructive, else all will go for 
naught. 

Holding this vision, we must be true to the essential 
elements of Christianity. These move in the realm of prin- 
ciples. They are righteousness, sin, repentance, faith, service, 
sacrifice! 

Imbued by the spirit of the atoning Saviour, and grasp- 
ing the fundamental truths of the Evangel, we must exercise 
the illuminating virtues of a resolute and dauntless faith, 
an irrepressible hope, and a passionate affection for the lost 
souls of men. So, and only so, will we bring to pass the 
coming of the kingdom. It is our day-by-day business to 
make this century Christ’s century. Christ will win! Let 
us help him win! 


Conference on Evangelism 
First Church, Buffalo, New York, June 20-21, 
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message by Dr. Austen K. de Blois. The speaker made clear 
the mission of the church, warned against discouragement, 
and pointed out the way in which we can meet the opportunities 
of the new world conditions. An abstract of this gripping ad- 
dress appears on this page. 

At the afternoon session Dr. E. M. Poteat led in an im- 
pressive meditation based on the words, “Lovest thou me,” 
spoken by Jesus to Peter. It was an hour of wonderful heart- 
searching as the leader brought us face to face with the 
Master. Our love of Christ is the test of loyalty and the 
greatest qualification for evangelistic success. That those 
present had caught a larger vision of Christ and heard his 
voice anew was evident from the remarkable testimonies that 
followed. The audience went out from the session with humble 
hearts, but with the consecration of recommissioned servants 
of God. 

On Sunday evening Dr. A. C. Archibald delivered a stir- 
ring message on “Evangelism Fundamental in New World 
Building’: because (1) of the precepts and examples in the 
Word of God; (2) the individual is the determining factor 
in human society; (3) the gospel only can give man a sense 
of God, spiritual things and eternity; and (4) it only can 
In times like these, primary em- 
phasis must be given to honor, honesty, justice, reverence, 
love and individual salvation as antidotes to the constantly in- 
creasing “materialism, irresponsibility, unrest and moral heed- 
lessness.” 
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Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo followed with an appeal for discovery 
and training of our young people for Christian leadership. 

The unchanging character of the plan of redemption and 
the need of a constantly enlarging vision of Christ were the 
thoughts with which Dr. H. Wyse Jones warmed our hearts 
as he opened the Monday sessions with an address on “The 
Unaltered Pattern.” The message of salvation may be applied 
in many ways, but the facts of (1) God’s unchanging nature, 
(2) man’s sin, (3) the Christ of God as the only cure for 
the world’s ills, (4) and the sufficiency of the agencies (word, 
spirit and church) provided by God prove that there can be 
no improvement on God’s plan of redemption through Christ. 

Dr. S. J. Skevington spoke on the subject, “The Undi- 
minished Attraction.” The attraction of the Christ is not 
merely because he is a great, magnetic personality, but because 
he died for us. It is the business of the church to bring this 
great attraction to men, but often the attraction is diminished 
because we have represented him so inadequately. 

Rev. Frank E. Matthews conducted a conference on 
practical and successful methods of organizing our churches 


The Conference on Fundamentals 
Delaware Avenue Church, Buffalo, New York, June 21-22, 1920 | 


HE conference on fundamentals, called by a self- 

appointed, unofficial group of Baptists, members of 

constituent churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 

vention, “to restate, reaffirm and reémphasize the 
fundamentals of our New Testament faith and stem the ris- 
ing tide of radicalism in religion,’ brought together an en- 
thusiastic crowd which filled the edifice of the Delaware 
Avenue Church to the doors on Monday evening and Tues- 
day morning and afternoon and which fairly tested the seat- 
ing capacity of the Broadway Auditorium in the evening. 
The speakers were all in dead earnest and faced an audience 
which was largely sympathetic. References to the personal, 
premillennial return of Jesus evoked instant response in every 
instance from a large portion of those present. Equally marked 
was the approval given the repeated declarations that Baptists 
must continue their historic emphasis upon the inspiration 
of the Bible, the deity of Jesus, the atonement, the binding 
character of the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper 
and the divine mission of the church. 

Of the addresses of Monday evening, given by Dr. T. J. 
Villers of Detroit on “Fidelity to Our Baptist Heritage,” by 
Dr. Frank M. Goodchild *of New York on ‘The Divine Unity 
of Holy Scripture,’ and by Dr. Frederick L. Anderson of New- 
ton Center, Mass., on “Historic Baptist Principles,” we are 
printing elsewhere the last-named address. These addresses 
set a high tone for the entire conference. 

Tuesday morning there were given three significant ad- 
dresses on “Baptist Ordinances and Their Significance,” by 
Dr. Emory W. Hunt of Lewisburg, Pa.; on “The Deity of 
Christ,’ by Dr. John M. Dean of Chicago; and on “The His- 
toric Baptist Emphasis on Prayer,” by Dr. S. W. Cummings 
of Pasadena, Cal. 

In the afternoon, speaking on the subject, “The Bible at 
the Heart of the University,’ Dr. A. C. Dixon of Los Angeles 
had an interesting tilt with the whole theory of evolution, 
including Darwinism, and demolished both to his own sSatis- 
faction and apparently to that of many in his audience. One 
of his characteristic remarks was, ‘“‘There is more tendency 
in men to become monkeys than in monkeys to become men.” 
In giving his explanation of Nietzche’s superman, he said that 
he was “one-third brute, one-third devil and one-third uni- 
versity professor.” Dr. W. W. Bustard of Cleveland then gave 
in his well-known vigorous style an interesting and stimu- 
lating address on “The Baptist Program of Evangelism.” 

In the evening Dr. Cortland Myers of Boston spoke on 
“Things Unshaken.” These are God’s throne, the word of 
the Lord and the church of God, the latter being founded 


upon the virgin birth of Jesus, on his atoning death, on his 


bodily resurrection and on his second coming. Speaking on 
the treaty of peace, Dr. Myers said: “That was the most 
atheistic, infidel document that was ever printed in this world. 
If that had been successful, we might have questioned whether 


“everyone present to dedicate himself anew to his task—evej| 
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for pastoral and personal evangelism. The group plan, lis 
of prospects and a definite goal were recommended. 

At the last session of the conference, Dr. A. T. Fow! 
brought a message of power on the subject, ‘The Positi 
Proclamation of Evangelism,” as illustrated in the incide) 
of Peter’s visit to Cornelius. “Now, therefore, we are ; 
present before God, to hear all things that are command 
thee of God.” Here are the positive elements of evangelis 
Peter’s congregation was characterized by “preparation, pr, 
ence and expectancy,” and the preacher had been in tou 
with God through prayer and had a definite message abo 
Christ. 

In the last hour of the conference, Dr. C. L. Goodell urg 


one to his work and all workers in their places. This wov 
require a God-given, holy boldness that would carry us a) 
our message to the needy soul. The closing moments we 
an “upper room” experience. A spiritual uplift had come | 
those present, akin to that which the disciples must have f 
on the mount of transfiguration. E. H. RASMUSSEN, 


God had not dropped his scepter.” He pictured our mode 
“drives” as temptations of the devil to lure men from ft; 
faith. He said: “One-half of all our Northern Baptist churet) 
will not stand some things any longer, and I know it. 
you don’t get rid of the Interchurch Movement, and yo’ 
Baptist newspaper, and some of your secretaries and missi( 
aries, something is going to happen . If you wa; 
Tremont Temple any longer in your convention, you will ha} 
to do something.” 

Dr. W. B. Riley of Minneapolis then spoke on “The Menai 
of Modernism in our Schools,” in which he preferred speci! 
charges of heretical teaching against some of our schools a! 
seminaries. | 

The last address of the conference was by Dr. J. | 
Brougher of Los Angeles, who spoke on the theme, “T) 
Historic Baptist Emphasis on World Missions.” He open 
with the facetious remark, ‘“Wé have taken quite an ast: 
nomical flight tonight. Dr. Myers brought to us all the fix 
stars and Dr. Riley showed us all those that are not fix! 
and ought to be,” and then went to a thoughtful presen: 
tion of the call of missions. “It is,” he said, “the missil 
of every Christian so to live that he will present Jesus Chr! 
to the world. There are three things we need | 
carrying out the great world task of the Baptists—a visil, 
a voice, a volition. We need a new vision of Jesus Chr! 
as Lord. We need a vision of the world and its need. Th) 
we want to hear the voice of the world’s need and the : 
of Jesus Christ. When he says, ‘Go,’ that is the supre’ 
and infallible authority. We need also a volition, a respoi: 
to the call of the gospel. Many Baptists have read the ct 
mand of Christ and have never answered it in any way.” | 

The business of the conference was transacted on Tu 
day afternoon and evening. At two o’clock an open for) 
was held in which there was free discussion from the flo’ 
This finally culminated in the remark that “the questions 
how we are going to get rid of these fellows [that is, 
disloyal teachers].” Dr. Brougher then moved that the ct! 
mittee in charge of the conference prepare and present a Té) 
lution covering the matter at the evening session. Dr. G) 
W. Taft presented a resolution to the effect that “we conti 
the work of this conference on fundamentals by appoint? 
a committee that shall have charge of future meetings bi 
sectional and regional.” ‘This was passed but was then 
considered on a motion by Mr. Belden of California. Dr. Sit 
ton moved that the resolution be endorsed and that the c! 
ing of such conferences be recommended to the Northern B) 
tist Convention. This carried with it the naming of the ci 
mittee which should have charge of such gatherings, the mil 
bers being essentially those in charge of the present confere 
An amendment, the purpose of which was to have the ei 
mittee named by the Northern Baptist Convention, one m 

(Continued on page 815) s 


but were among the original Prot- 

estants of the sixteenth century. 
| They belong historically to that 
‘mary group, which contains the Lu- 
prans, the Reformed, the Presbyterians 
d the Episcopalians. Their greatest 
der was Balthasar Hubmaier, rector of 
: University of Ingoldstadt, preacher at 
imperial cathedral at Ratisbon, ranked 
‘the Roman Catholic Index with Luther, 
bog and Calvin as one of “the (four) 


' 
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P HE Baptists are no modern sect, 
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ads and leaders of the Protestant here- 
's.” He alone among these reformers 
oda martyr to his faith, being burned 
the stake in Vienna in the forty-eighth 
iar of his age, and his wife, an even 
nore determined Baptist, being drowned 
| the Danube three days later, the first 
iding Baptist woman. Our spiritual 
‘cestors were known as Anabaptists or 
hbaptizers in Germany, Switzerland 
‘d Holland. It is the best opinion that 
fey came through Holland to England in 
fe seventeenth century. 

' The Protestant Reformation had many 
‘les—economic, political, social, cultural—but whatever else 
imay have been, it was fundamentally a great revival of 
4l religion, of an experience of immediate or direct com- 
‘mion with God through Christ. So great was the power 
‘God in it that it became nothing less than a spiritual revo- 
ion, and its external results, which were immediately ap- 
rent, have changed the face of civilization. 

This mighty experience of God, being immediate, could 
ft only dispense with priests, sacraments, confession, liturgies 
‘d all formalisms, but felt them to be alien to itself. Since 
/was an experience of full and free forgiveness and reconcilia- 
im, it rejected penance, absolution, indulgences and purgatory. 
nee it felt in itself a new heaven-born freedom, it had no 
‘rther use for popes, bishops, creeds or external authority. 
1e Baptists went the whole length in these lines. Their 
votestantism has always been radical and_ self-consistent. 
‘deed, the Roman Catholic Archbishop Hughes of New York 
- his catechism, published in the fifties, called them ‘the 
‘ly consistent Protestants.” They have tried to carry Prot- 
‘tant principles through to their legitimate conclusions. They 
fe Protestants of the Protestants—furthest from Rome except 
iakers, Unitarians and a few’such small bodies. A learned 
‘mgregational leader, speaking at Newton a few years since, 
‘id, “There is only one denomination which has had a more 
rious career than my own, and that is the Baptist denomina- 
on.” We have had 400 years of noble history. The past at 
ast is secure. 
| The fundamental principle of the Baptists, in common with 
any other evangelicals, has always been the gospel, which 
)the essence of all Scripture. They have through their whole 
‘story been out-and-out evangelicals. With them the gospel 
\the determining factor not only in the theory of the church, 
st also in its actual external organization and polity. Among 
iptists, the gospel creates the atmosphere, sets the ideals, 
olds the thought and feeling, shapes methods and machinery. 
»gitimately, the gospel should dictate even such externals 
our choice of music and singers, our form of public worship, 
€ shape of our church building, and certainly the symbolism 
| Our ordinances. 
| But someone asks most fittingly, What is the gospel? 
ne answer, which Baptists have always drawn from the New 
»Stament, is perfectly plain. The gospel is the good news of 
¥ free forgiveness of sin and eternal life (beginning now 
d going on forever) through a vital union with the crucified 
d risen Christ, which brings men into union and communion 
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Historic Baptist Principles 


An Address Delivered on Monday, June 21, 1920, at the Pre-Convention Conference 


By FREDERICK L. ANDERSON 


with God. This salvation is graciously 
offered on the sole conditions of re- 
pentance and faith in Christ. It is a God- 
given salvation, all of grace, having in 
it the divine power of regeneration and 
sanctification. It is not self-earned or 
self-won, though it depends on the whole- 
hearted self-surrender of the sinner to 
Jesus Christ—to‘believe in him, to love 
him, and to do his will, to serve men as 
he served them. It is God’s unspeakable 
gift. 

It also contains a message of hope for 
the world, the promise of a new earth in 
which God’s will shall be done as unani- 
mously, gladly and intelligently as it is 
done in heaven. Whether this shall be 
ushered in by Christ, working in and 
through his people, or by his sudden ap- 
pearing in glory, is a question which I 
have not now the time or the disposition 
to discuss. There have always been two 
opinions among Baptists on that subject. 

It is very difficult to find one phrase 
to express the fundamental principle of 
the Baptists, standing on this gospel plat- 
form. Possibly the best is the sentence dropped from the 
lips of that dear old saint of God, Dr. Gublemann: “The 
fundamental contention of the Baptists is the spirituality of 
Christianity.” ; 

Now let us enumerate some of the inferences which Bap- 
tists have deduced from these basic statements, and which, 
we are glad to say, have now won their way wholly or in 
part into the mind and heart of our Protestant world. 

1. The Immediacy of the Communion of the Soul with 
God. This principle demands that no priest, organized churcb 
ritual, sacraments, ordinances, creeds or anything else can 
stand between the soul and God. There is a secret place of 
the Most High where the Father speaks to his child and the 
child speaks to his Father, and this is the very seat and 
center of religion. Nothing extraneous can intrude here. The 
Baptists are therefore radically opposed to priests, sacraments 
and all formalisms, are anti-sacerdotalists and anti-sacramen- 
tarians of the deepest dye, and are the natural enemies of 
ecclesiasticism or churchianity. 

2. The Voluntariness of Religion. All true religion is at 
its root purely personal, the free response of the free spirit 
to the gracious spirit of God. Forced religion is no religion at 
all. Its very life is its willing devotion. Consequently no one— 
parent, pastor, church or state—has a right to compel any act 
in the sphere of religion. Even the desire to compel a religious 
act shows a fundamental ignorance of the very nature of religion 
itself. 

This principle clearly prohibits the forced baptism of in- 
fants. The infant has rights, even against his parents, as the 
laws of every state declare, and one of them is the right to self- 
determination in matters of religion. Another corollary of this 
Baptist principle is the doctrine of the separation of church and 
state. The state cannot rule the church, prescribe its beliefs, or 
force contributions from any citizen in the shape of taxes for the 
support of religious opinions in which he does not believe. It 
must grant, not religious toleration, but complete religious 
liberty to all. Nor, on the other hand, should the church, as 
such, strive to rule the state or seek its aid. Christians, in their 
capacity of citizens, should be active in all that concerns the 
common good and should make their voices heard and their 
influences felt, but the church, as such, should remain separate 
from the state. They are not mutually hostile—indeed, they 
should be mutually friendly; but they should recognize the fact 
that they function in different though closely related spheres. 

3. The Equality and Liberty of Believers. If communion 
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with God is immediate, and every believer has an equal right 
to the fulness of the blessing in Christ on purely spiritual 
terms, all Christians are on an equality in their relations to 
God. In this sphere there is and can be no special privilege. 
The Duke of Wellington knelt in St. Paul’s beside a laborer, 
who, recognizing him, started to rise. “Stay, man,” said the 
duke, ‘‘we are all on a level here.” 

From this principle spring our doctrines of the democracy 
of the local church, of the invalidity of the distinction between 
clergy and laity which is foreign and repugnant to the inner 
spirit of our religion, and of the independency of the local 
church. This independency is a necessary corollary of 
democracy and indispensable to its preservation, as is clearly 
set forth in the noble declaration prefixed to the by-laws of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. The conyention is thereby 
constituted not a legislative, but a purely advisory body, hav- 
ing no authority save that moral authority which comes from 
its faith, wisdom and character and the molding of its deci- 
sions by the Holy Spirit. 

But immediate communion with God guarantees not only 
the equality, but also the liberty of all believers. In the end 
every Christian is responsible to God, and to God alone. What 
he hears in the secret place, he must tell, and he has not only 
the duty but the right to tell it, and must be granted freely 
large liberty in thus reporting his experiences of the grace 
of God. There is only one limitation here, and that is that 
within the organized church of Jesus, founded as it is on 
the gospel, opposition to the fundamental principles of the 
gospel cannot be permitted. Otherwise evangelical Christi- 
anity commits suicide. 

Still even here there should be moderation and discrimina- 
tion. We should distinguish between prejudices and realities, 
between particular statements and the truth stated, between 
our definition and the thing defined, between form and sub- 
stance. We should not only allow, but indeed cherish diver- 
gencies and varieties within the evangelical type. Only thus 
can our denomination be enriched, broadened and kept fresh 
and vigorous. No three Christians could have been much more 
different than Peter, John and Paul, and yet they could give 
each other the right hand of fellowship. Inclusion within 
the limits of the gospel and not exclusion must be our ideal. 
All other denominations from Roman Catholics down to 
Quakers retain men of very different views in their fellowship. 
Why should not we? 

No two Christians are alike, no two have the same ex- 
perience, no two see alike the many-sided Christ in whom all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hidden. None of 
us have yet attained to a full understanding of the Son of 
God and the unsearchable riches of his salvation. There is 
always a possibility that someone else may have penetrated 
further into the secret of godliness than we have, and may have 
attained a larger or profounder view of God than we. So 
while on the one hand we must guard with jealous care the 
heavenly treasure of the gospel against all who would dissi- 
._ pate or rationalize it away, must fight for it and die for it, 
if need be, on the other hand we must be equally vigilant 
against spiritual pride, hereditary prejudice, narrow dogma- 
tism, a desire to force our views on others equally spiritual 
and equally Christian, and an unwillingness to count others, 
who also commune with our Christ, better than ourselves 
(Phil. 2:3). 

And here comes in the question of the imposition of a 
creed. Now I am in favor of creeds. I like the man who 
believes something and believes it with all his heart, can tell 
what it is, and proclaims it from the housetops. Only the 
great believers have ever influenced men largely and bene- 
ficially. I have made it a practice every five or ten years to 
write my own creed for my own satisfaction, and some of 
these creeds have been published. I see no objection and 
indeed much good in a group of agreeing brethren formulating 
their creed and publishing it, if they wish. But in view of 
the equality and liberty of believers, no man has a right to 
try to impose his creed on others. He has the right to hold 
the creed, to proclaim it, to seek to win others to it, but he 
has no right to demand that others shall sign or favor it, 
if it contravenes their experiences in the secret place or their 
Christian judgment. Nor has he any right to cast them out 
of his love and fellowship so long as ier hold the gospel 
fast. 
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Consequently I oppose any creedal statement whatever j 


the Northern Baptist Convention, or any other formal gathe’ 
ing, because it would be sure to be regarded as an attempt { 
impose that creed on all Baptists contrary to their liberty j 
the gospel to differ from us, and, as we could not all agre 
it would surely be divisive and exclusive in its tendencie 
This is just the opposite of seeking to maintain the unity | 
the Spirit in the bonds of peace. 

4, The Spirituality of the Church. Those who have su 
rendered themselves to Christ immediately find themselves || 
union with those who have like precious faith and like cor 
munion with God. They are brethren and recognize each oth) 
as such, and they inevitably find each other locally and uni 
in a local loving society of those who call Jesus Lord in tl 
spirit. On this fact of the spiritual life is founded the Bapti 
theory of the true church. The phrase comes from the Rom: 
Catholics. They define the true church as that Christic 
body outside of which there is no salvation, and declare th 
true church is the Roman Catholic Church, that external visit 
fellowship which has the pope at its head and which is gC 
erned by its bishops throughout the world. They firmly ho 
that outside of this true church there is no salvation. | 

Baptists have never called themselves the true church, | 
the Catholic sense. Of course, they claim that their chureh 
are rightly organized, and if it can be pointed out that in al) 
respect they are wrongly organized, they stand ready to ( 
ganize them right. But we have never for a moment ey 
thought, much less said, that outside our body there is | 
salvation. In fact, the Baptist theory of the true church | 
the broadest and most catholic in existence. I quote wi) 
hearty approval the noble declaration of the Texas Baptis) 
on this subject, a declaration which I read to my seni¢) 
every year: | 

“We hold the immemorial position of Baptists that | 
true believers in Christ are saved, having been born aga, 
and this without the intervention of preacher, priest, ordinan, 
sacrament, or church. Therefore we profoundly rejoice in ¢ 
spiritual union with all who love the Lord Jesus in sincer/ 
and truth. We hold them as brothers in the saving grace [ 
Christ and heirs with us of life and immortality. We le 
their fellowship and maintain that the spiritual union of | 
believers is now and ever will be a blessed reality.” (T 
is the true exegesis of the phrase, “That they all ma 
one’—Christ’s always answered, not his still unansweil 
prayer.) ‘This spiritual union does not depend on organi: 
tions, or forms or rituals. It is deeper, higher, broader al 
more stable than any or all organizations. We hold that | 
people who (truly) believe in Christ as their personal Savitl 
are our brothers in the common salvation, whether they § 
in the Catholic communion, or in a Protestant communi 
in any other communion, or in no communion.’ ! 

How lofty and free are these words, to which all Bapiil 
say a hearty “Amen!” How they refute the common slan! 
that Baptists hold that no one is saved unless he is immers| 
Yet that is believed by three pedobaptists out of four and 
the greatest obstacle to Baptist progress as such. One of | 
pressing duties is to nail that slander on all possible occasits 
Its increase is due to our shameful cowardice in aa 


our principles during the last twenty-five years. Instead) 
being the narrowest of Christian bodies, we are in our Dp) 
ciples the broadest and most liberal, and my blood boils | 
I hear outsiders and, indeed, some intelligent Baptists mi 
taining the opposite. 
So, then, on the basis of the gospel, our fundamental pi 
ciple, we maintain that the true church, outside of wh! 
there is no salvation, is the company of all those in hea’! 
and on earth who are ruled by the spirit of Christ: 7 
It follows that the local church must be in like man? 
a spiritual body, created, filled, nourished and guided by 
Spirit; that it can have as members only believers, no infel 
or unconverted persons—a regenerate church membersl) 
that it must be democratic and independent save as ruled): 
the spirit of Christ; that its leaders, teachers and_ offi 
should be those whom the church recognizes as_ especi!i 
fitted, called and filled by the Spirit. All its external fo! 
and activities must express its fundamentally _ spiri 
character. i 
5. Yet we are not impracticable and fanatical votarie® 
(Continued on page 804) 4s 
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usual. We have attempted things greater 
than any other year in our history. 
The new Board of Promotion was revo- 


r HE past convention year has been un- 
i 

’ 

‘ionary; the one hundred million dollar drive 
}ominational audacity; our connection with 
4 Interchurch World Movement experimental; 
, work done to increase the salaries of our 
nisters long delayed justice; pension annuities 

' those in disability and old age, ordinary 
nmon sense in action. With all these and 
‘ny others have we made progress. 
' The first question to be answered is, Was 
, Board of Promotion necessary? I answer, 
‘was if we undertake to raise our necessary 
/uirements by great drives, and by, through 
41 under the control of a representative body. 
'a purely executive board, it might be more 
‘sient if not so representative; but in obtain- 
} results I do not believe Baptists can achieve 
/manently except by large representation. We are just be- 
‘ning to raise vast funds. What we are doing now will seem 
lignificant in a quarter of a century; hence some such or- 
\ization as our General Board of Promotion is necessary. 
‘wever, there are some changes which I think might be made 
‘ich will secure more practical cooperation. The president 
‘| corresponding secretary should be ex officio members of 
| Board of Promotion and also ex officio members of its 
‘ainistrative committee, and the chairman and general di- 
‘tor of the Board of Promotion should be ex officio members 
the executive committee of this convention. 

‘If the Board of Promotion as now constructed is not 
‘etical, we should change but not destroy it. I have great 
/h that we shall win in our wonderful drive. But whether 
/ do or not, it was a stupendous undertaking worthy of 
| efforts and it set a new ideal. We are advanced by it a 
‘ade or more regardless of the ultimate outcome. 
| Constructively, the Interchurch World Movement was an 
Yeriment for us. We have been divided as to whether we 
‘uld or should not have been or remain a part of it. The 
iter has not been one free from doubt. Personally, I have 
‘1 in favor of the connection of our denomination with this 
‘srprise. I am in favor of continuing. We want to go into 
cy nation and preach our gospel to every creature. To 
‘this intelligently, we need to know just what problems 
st be solved. Hence we must either ourselves. ‘survey every 
‘on or have someone else do it for us, and in addition we 
‘st have the legal consent of every nation. All right to 
er nations is given by treaties. Every great religious body 
ithe world except the Protestant has been represented at 
| treaty-making for hundreds of years past. Some of these 
Ye not only great ecclesiastical dignitaries who give all 
ir time, but have in their employ renowed international 
jacil engaged in this important matter. The result is that 

Protestant church has little recognition in the treaties 
| existing between the nations of the earth. While a monu- 
\tal task, our own denomination could probably survey 
y nation: but in matters of treaty rights and international 
lise of religious bodies to every creature in every nation, 

‘nsider no one denomination is sufficient.- For this purpose 
Protestantism must unite to have the benefit of its impact. 
cannot make our own survey as economically as can the 
| rchurch, We must use some such organization on Pro- 
Ie international relations. 

The Interchurch started without the denominations. I 
fave it would have been better to have started within them. 
al of the way it started, if it can now be used 

he evangelical Protestant denominations, why should they 
‘a so? My own judgment and my recommendation is 

if we do not continue with the Interchurch we should 
iy convention arrange to ask all evangelical Protestant 

‘ches to send representatives to a meeting to organize a 
yotmte body or council which will see to it, no matter what 


} 
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it my cost, that Protestantism shall have a 
hearing on every treaty made with any nation 
of this earth which affects the religious life of 
any creature. 

Great strides have been made this year in 
providing for our ministers, not only as_ to 
permanent funds, but in encouraging increases 
in salaries. So far as I know, our denomina- 
tion as such has never before attempted to 
urge more liberal allowances. This has been 
emphasized throughout our territory, and the 
attention of every church has been repeatedly 
called to it. Our old age or disability retire- 
ment fund is the beginning of an effort at least 
partially to do justice to those who make our 
denomination possible. 

And what can I say about our ministers? 
I am impressed with the fact that we do not 
fully appreciate them. They are our spiritual 
leaders, our guides. They administer to us in 
ways we know not of. They sacrifice, hope and pray for us as 
they do for their own children. They are our guardians, and 
we do not and cannot understand what blessings they bring 
us day after day. Without them we could not have churches, 
schools, missions. With them we can achieve anything our 
religious life desires. The greater our ministers, the greater 
our churches, our denomination. 

I plead for a more sacred recognition of the relation of 
our ministers to us. Why not hold up their hands? Support 
them loyally. Help them to be more useful every day. Think 
of the cause we love and the vital position they fill! Their 
success is necessary to ours. Do not let them carry burdens 
we ought to bear, nor take away from them those which 
are of necessity their own. Do not make specifications and 
pians for them which if enforced will practically destroy their 
usefulness. Give them an environment which will allow them 
the greatest freedom of thought and initiative. Do not expect 
them to be business managers. There must be a limit to the 
insistent demands for our pastors to be organizers and mana- 
gers. That limitation comes when the minister who has conse- 
crated his life to preach the gospel must be a competitor of 
the business man in his church. May the day never come 
when our theological schools shall become business colleges. 
I am pained to say that many of our ministers are prone at 
times to speak lightly of their calling. This ought not to be. 
The most noble calling a man or woman can engage in on 
this earth ought not to be slightingly referred to at any time. 
Ministers often speak disparagingly of brother ministers. 
This is not fair. It belittles them in our estimation. You 
ministers have been called to a work which neither you nor 
the laymen have a right to speak of in any other way than 
as sacred. I feel deeply on this subject. I consider it vital 
to the normal life of our denomination. When our ministry 
fails, our denomination fails. I sincerely hope that this con- 
vention will, before it closes, give some expression in some 
emphatic manner of its idea of the exalted calling of the 
ministry—the real relation the ministry bears to the healthy 
progress of all our work and the necessity for such a ministry 
always to speak well of itself—and that it will encourage the 
professors and teachers in our theological schools and semi- 
naries to train men to preach and serve and let business and 
commercial methods take the incidental place in religious life 
to which they rightfully belong. 

As you know, some friction has been engendered in the 
territory in which both the Southern and our convention 
operate. I cannot help feeling, as Christians working for the 
same ideals in religious life, that such friction is unchristian 
and must cease for the good of us all. Is it not possible for 
us to create some permanent ccuncil which in conjunction 
with a like council of the Southern Baptist Convention can 
adjust all relationship in the spirit of Christian comradeship? 
Is this not possible and even practical if approached in the 
right spirit? The Southern Baptist Convention, the Canadian 
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Baptists and our own convention can be united in such a way 
as to bring the impact of the Baptists of North America behind 
every educational, spiritual and missionary enterprise any of 
us may undertake. I am told by many of our great church 
leaders that such a thing as I have here suggested is not 
only absolutely impracticable, but utterly impossible. This 
may be so, but the Baptists of our convention have done so 
many impossible things in the past few years that 
anxious to have them try this. 

Some differences of opinion have arisen among us as to 
doctrine and methods. I shall not attempt to anticipate them, 
but may I not urge as we begin the work of our convention 
that we try in every way to consider our problems as Chris- 
tians, gathered together to further the kingdom of Christ in 
ali the world, and not at any time overlook the real purpose 
of our meeting? 

In conclusion I desire to recommend: 

First: That the Board of Promotion be continued and 
strengthened in every way possible, making it at all times 
more representative. 

Second: That both the president and corresponding secre- 
tary of the convention be made ex officio members of the Board 
of Promotion and of its administrative committee. That the 
chairman of the Board of Promotion and its general directors 
be made ex officio members of the executive committee of this. 
convention. 


Third: That we continue our relation with the Inter- 


Historic Baptist Principles 


(Continued from page 802) 
the inner life. While we have and always hope to have our 
hearts in the heavens, we keep and always intend to keep our 
feet on the earth. In other words, we believe that our spiritual 
religion will have some very concrete and practical external 
manifestations. 

We have always believed that there should be a local or- 
ganized church, independent in its government, indeed, but 
united by Christian love and the desire to propagate the 
gospel with all other sister churches in voluntary missionary 
organizations. 

We have‘always believed in the Word. This spiritual 
religion of ours is not unintelligent. It does not propagate 
itself by magic or mere enthusiasm. It depends on the truth. 
Its method is preaching—the appeal of the reasonable spirit 
of God through human lips to the reasonable spirit of man. 
The gospel, which is the very essence of the Holy Bible, is 
fundamental, and the great principles of Scripture the au- 
thoritative court of appeal, which will save the church from 
vagaries and fanaticism. 

We'lHave always believed in the ministry, though not in 
the deep-set distinction between clergy and laity. That is to 
say, we believe that some of the brethren, convinced that they 
have been called of God to this service and so recognized by 
others, must be set apart to give their whole time to preaching 
the gospel and carrying on the work of Christian love. They 
have no special grace, nor any special privilege of approach 
to God, nor any spiritual authority except that which comes 
from Christian character and experience. All Christians have 
not only the right, but the duty to preach and render loving 
service in the name of Christ. Every Christian a missionary 
in his own sphere and place is the method of Jesus, the slogan 
of the coming century. The only difference is that one set 
of Christians are recognized as called and freed from life’s 
labors to give their whole time to Christian service, and the 
other set are called to do their Christian service in, through 
and amid the tasks of the workaday world. Both are equally 
called and ordained of God. They have the same essential 
duties and privileges. They are equally under obligation to 
maintain the highest moral and spiritual standards. They 
‘must all in their several spheres be men of prayer and men 
of God. The one natural and practicable thing to do is to 
find in the class who give their whole time to Christian serv- 
ice, the teachers and leaders of the churches, and to give 
them, as pastors and teachers, the honor and respect which is 
due to their task and their devotion to it. 

We still believe in the ordinances. The Friends (Quakers) 
and we are closely allied, but they have gone one step further 
than we have felt that we could go. Of all Christians, except 
the Friends and the Unitarians, we put the least stress on 
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church World Movement; and if we do not, that this conve 
tion arrange to call a meeting of all evangelical and oth 
Protestant Christian bodies to form a council which will hal 
in charge all our international relations, especially as t. 
same are affected not only by the treaties now existing betwe 
nations, but those which may hereafter be made so far as th 
affect religious life. 

Fourth: That this convention give unqualified expre i 
to the exalted position occupied by the ministry, and the gre 
service and sacrifice we feel our ministers are making, a 
our great appreciation thereof. That we also commend t 
professors and teachers in our theological schools and sem 
aries, not only for the ideals they hold, but also for thi 
refusal to consider the business or commercial side of t 
ministry. | 

Fifth: That we seek to create a council which shall 
conjunction with a like body from the Southern Baptist Q 
vention attempt to bring about the most cordial relations © 
tween the two conventions and any bodies in any way 
lated thereto, having in mind the hope that ultimately b«¢ 
conventions and the Canadian Baptists may have one gr 
North American Baptist convention. ° . | 

Sixth: That we all forget for this convention to consic 
the ordinary things which might divide us, and constan) 
seek for a common understanding as to how to do the Maste 
work in such a way as will exalt our own distinctive, Bapt 
principles. 


the ordinances. As the Texas Baptists so nobly say, men ni 
be saved without ordinances. There is no redeeming eri 
in the ordinances, or peculiar grace of any kind, which ¢ 
not. be equally found in prayer and Christian service ¢ 
which is not common to every act of obedience and true W 
ship. But while, as evangelicals, we reject as alien to | 
faith all mere rites, sacraments and ceremonies, especié! 
if they pretend to give some peculiar grace which cannot' 
gained from immediate communion with God in prayer i 
in the Word or in loving service in the name of Christ, 
do find two ordinances, baptism and the Lord’s supper, wh 
originated in the primitive spiritual age of the church ; 
had the sanction of the Lord Jesus and the early chu 
behind them. These we accept, not as sacraments, rites 
ceremonies, but as fitting and useful symbols of spiritual 
ligion, emblematic gospels, visible words, acted parables, ni 
ing pictures of Christian history and Christian experie) 
preachers of the profoundest Christian truths. They bea: 
fully express the experience of the inner life. q 
If the symbolism of these ordinances is their one el) 
to perpetuation, baptism should be preserved in its purity! 
immersion, which alone rightly and fully expresses the el! 
gelical truth of the believer’s death to sin and resurrectio1! 
new life in Christ; and baptism, administered only once! 
the symbol of the new birth, should precede the Lord’s sup! 
The serious distinctively Baptist problem is how to} 
tain the New Testament symbol of immersion and still P 
it in its proper place of logical subordination, thus avoid 
a reputation for ritualism and externalism which is re}! 
nant to our whole history and every fiber of our being. 
And, now, what shall we say in conclusion? Simply t 
These principles of ours have stood the test of time; 


are essential to the progress of our religion; they come f 
the very core of the gospel; they are already largely victoriis 
they are bound to win, for they are, we believe, the tr! 
They are therefore sure to be enshrined in the Chris} 
church of the New Age through our agency or that of ott’ 
Let us proclaim them, then, modestly and kindly ind 
realizing that many others hold them in part, but also 
fervent conviction. Let Baptists lift up their heads, and! 
up their voices too. Let them tell everybody that while © 
believe in immersion and intend to retain it, immersio! 
only an insignificant part of the wide reach of glorious t! 
for which they stand. Let them dissipate the deadly mis! 
ignorant popular misapprehension and prejudice which 
rounds their name. Let them sound out the gospel in al 
fullness and implication fearlessly, constantly and with 
faith that overcomes the world. And let them in_ pri! 
conduct, in the local church and in the great assembly 
and thus commend the truth they preach. 
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- Thirteenth Annual Session, Buffalo, New York, June 23-29, 1920 


HE city of Buffalo is no stranger to meetings of the Bap- 

tists of the North, for only seventeen years ago the 

anniversaries assembled there. In the meantime, how- 

ever, the new convention has grown to large propor- 
ns, and accommodations which were adequate then are now 
te insufficient. Buffalo, moreover, is so centrally located, 
41 so great an interest had been stirred in the meetings of 
» present year, that the number of delegates present exceeded 
ything that has been known in other years. Announcement 
is made at three o’clock on Wednesday that up to that time 
» registration of delegates had reached 3120. The visitors 
»atly swelled this number, so that there were probably 4000 
‘more in somewhat regular attendance. The Broadway Audi- 
‘ium is a huge place, and until changes had been made in 
» location of the platform, hearing for all except those within 
hort distance was difficult. Care needs to be taken that in 
ining years the convention be held in cities which have audi- 
jums in which both speaking and hearing on the part of large 
‘emblies is easier. 


ening Sessions 

Two pre-conferences, namely, that called by the Home 
ssion Society to consider the subject of evangelism and that 
the fundamentals of the Baptist faith, both of which are 
‘orted elsewhere in this number, had brought large numbers 
delegates to the city early, so that when, at 10:12 on Wed- 
day morning, Pres. Shull called the convention to order 
rest had already become intense. In many ways these 
lier conferences influenced the thought and discussion of 
' convention itself. Men who had taken a prominent part 
them became prominent in the convention, and matters that 
i engaged attention in the earlier conferences were brought 
che front from time to time in the general meeting. Not for 
‘ay years has feeling been so tense and speeches so charged 
‘h emotion. If one wishes life, there has been no lack of 
‘t in the auditorium at Buffalo. Judge Fred W. Freeman of 
‘iver aptly described the situation when he said that, on 
ving home, he had anticipated a lively time, but “I did not 
\w that we were going to have such a continuous round of 
asure.” 

|The convention was opened with the singing of Corona- 
4, after which prayer was offered by Dr. C. M. Hill of Cali- 
aia. The greetings of the city were brought by the acting 
yor, who assured the delegates that “every heart in Buffalo, 
ospective of denomination, is glad that you are holding your 
vention here,” and by Prin. F. S. Fosdick, chairman of 
local committee, who said that ‘‘we open our hearts and our 
es to you gladly. We look forward to a convention that is 
1g to pay less attention to dogma than to life.’ The presi- 
Ht responded, after which Dr. W. C. Bitting presented the re- 
t of the executive committee and Dr. Clarence A. Barbour 
sented the program as printed in the Buffalo Bulletin, a 
e paper which was published daily during the meetings. J. 
Massee presented the resolution adopted by the conference 
‘fundamentals, and consideration of this was made the 
er of the day at 4:30. The president, D. C. Shull, then read 
| president’s address, a timely utterance which is printed 
where in this issue. Judge Freeman of Colorado moved 
|. the recommendations of the president be referred to the 
‘rd of Promotion for consideration and report at a later 
‘ting, especially that touching our relations with the Inter- 
‘rch Movement. 


ort of Executive Committee 


_The report of the executive committee, in part, is as 
re 


In addition to appointments announced in the Annual for 1919, 
following have been made during the year: A 

(1) In view of peculiar conditions which Were not anticipated 
‘n the General Board of Promotion was created, the committee 
orized the treasurer to appoint an assistant treasurer, who, 
2r his authority, should be custodian of all funds payable to 
General Board of Promotion, until the by-laws could be so 
nded as to provide for a treasurer of that board, The treasurer 
vinted Mr. James C. Colgate of New York City as assistant 
Surer, under adequate bond. H 

(2) The name of the “committee on faith and order’ was 
ged to the “committee on conference with other religious 
elaa- 


(3) In response to a communication from the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the following were appointed 
as members of the Mayflower Tercentenary Committee: Mr. F. W. 
Ayer, Philadelphia; Rev. L. C. Barnes, New York City; Pres. C. A. 
Barbour, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. W. C. Bitting, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. 
George W. Coleman, Boston; Rev. L. -A. Crandall, Chicago; Rey. 
A. K. de Blois, Boston; Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, Providence, R. I.; 
Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, Chicago; Col. E. H. Haskell, Boston; Pres. 
Harry Pratt Judson, Chicago; Rev. C.''L. Laws, New York City; 
Rev. A. G. Lawson, New York City; Prof. Shailer Mathews, Chi- 
cago; Pres. D. C. Shull, Sioux City, Ia.; Mr. Charles R. Towson, 
New_York City; Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, Néw York City. 

Convention publications were as follows: 

(1) “Relations of Baptists to Other Christian Bodies.” 
demand for publicity as to the action of the Denver convention 
concerning “Organic Christian Union’? was so great that 25,000 
copies of a pamphlet entitled “Relations.of Baptists to Other Chris- 
tian Bodies’’ were published and offered at cost. Copies still re- 
main on hand, which may be obtained at cost. 

_(2) The action of the convention concerning organic church 
Hanae nee translated into the Swedish language and widely dis- 
ributed. 


The 


lected into one volume. 

(4) The Annual. One of the problems facing the executive 
committee is that of the Annual. Every effort is making to con- 
dense the size of the book. The cost of printing the Annual for 
1919 was $2.14 a copy. The 50 cents charged for the Annual did not 
pay for it, exclusive of the cost of delivery. Not a copy of the 
1919 Annual is left. The demand could not be supplied. It is im- 
possible to tell before the convention meeting how many copies 
should be issued. The best judgment has been exercised. The high 
cost of printing makes caution expedient. 

(5) Reports for the convention meeting. The executive com- 
mittee tries to put into the hands of the delegates the printed re- 
ports of committees. This cost last year over $1000. Moreover, 
extra printing for the last session of the convention amounted to 
$421.40. In spite of strenuous efforts to guard against waste, some 
reports were left over. These were distributed to pastors and 
churches asking for them. Delegates who wish any literature that 
may be left over from this meeting of the convention are asked 
to make their requests in writing to the corresponding secretary 
during the convention session. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the registration fee of 
delegates, which this year is $1.50, will not begin to pay for the 
Annual, the reports which delegates receive, the daily bulletin, and 
other necessary expenses of this meeting. Subscriptions for the 
Annual at 50 cents each amounted last year to $531.50. The print- 
ing of the Annual alone, without distribution, cost $2585.35. The 
proposed increase of the registration fee to $2 will not yield an 
amount sufficient to cover the necessary expenses of a meeting 
and of printing the Annual. The general funds of the convention 
must be drawn upon to pay these expenses. 

The matter of a conference of representatives of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, the Northern Baptist Convention, the Canadian 
Baptist conventions and the National Baptist Convention was not 
specifically referred to the executive committee. Nevertheless, at 
the meeting of the executive committee in November the corre- 
sponding secretary was instructed to suggest that the General Con- 
vention of the Baptists of North America, an organization formed a 
number of years ago, provide the organization for the conference 
proposed. Accordingly, a communication to that effect was sent to 
the Southern Baptist Convention Nov. 15, 1919. No answer to that 
communication has been received by the corresponding secretary. 

The work of the committee on Baptist brotherhood was trans- 
ferred by the convention to the committee on conference between 
the American Baptist Home Society and the American Baptist 
Publication Society. The work of the committee on state conven- 
tions is now made unnecessary by the organization of the General 
Board of Promotion and its relation to the affiliating organizations. 
The Board of Education has so enlarged its work as to provide for 
the work hitherto done by the committee on young people’s work. 
Some amendments propose the repeal of such by-laws as provide 
for these three committees. 

Other recommendations concern the General Board of Promo- 
tion. The executive committee deem it wise that the by-laws of 
the convention should in a general way provide for the creation of 
the General Board of Promotion, and that much of the matter in 
the existing by-law providing for that board should properly be 
incorporated in its by-laws. 

Other recommendations deal with the duties and powers of the 
executive committee. 


The changes in the by-laws recommended by the commit- 
tee appear in THE Baptist of April 17. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Frank L. Miner, showed 
receipts of $17,521.08 and disbursements of $17,056.96. 


Rev. C. W. Petty of New York then made an address on 
“The Supremacy of Christ.” He spoke of Christ as the supreme 
and colossal personality of all the centuries. “Our problems 
will be solved—social, economic, ete——when we answer to the 
world what we think of him. We cannot account for him asa 
mere human leader. He cannot be merely an ethical teacher. 
His supremacy is founded on a twofold revelation he has made 
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to the world—a revelation of God and a revelation of man.” “I 
am tired,” he said, “of hearing men speak of an evangelistic 
gospel and a social gospel. There is only one gospel—the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. But it is a full-orbed gospel—both social 
and evangelistic. * * * As well as the seed we must consider the 
soil, and to throw our seed where the soil has never been cul- 
tivated is to waste our seed. We must consider our social 
responsibilities.” This was a powerful and stirring and sweet- 
spirited address. 


Report of the Committee on the Federal Council | 


The afternoon session opened with a great audience pres- 
ent. Rev. A. C. Baldwin took notice of the conditions in the 
auditorium and presented a resolution to the effect that the 
proper committee consider the selection of three or more places 
with suitable convention facilities, one in the East, one in the 
Middle West and one in the far West, and that the convention 
rotate from year to year among these places. Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin made a verbal report for the committee on faith and 
crder, saying that no action of a significant sort had been taken 
during the year. The report of the committee on the Federal 
Council of Churches was read by the secretary, Mr. Levy, in 
the absence of Rev. Albert G. Lawson. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


The Federal Council blazed the path for the united service of 
denominations through their own direct and authorized repre- 
sentatives. The inception and real beginning of this flexible and 
democratic organization for practical Christian service occurred a 
score of years ago. Since then, through good and ill report, it has 
steadily grown, its solid foundations giving it the strongest posi- 
tion for permanent codperative work and ever-increasing fruit- 
fulness achieved by Christian churches anywhere in the world. Its 
form of organization is -being imitated in different countries of 
Europe, and urgent appeals have come from the lands across the 
sea for representatives to aid them in projecting similar councils. 
Dr. Adolph Keller of Switzerland on his return home gathered a 
federation on the same general plan. 

The holding of an ecumenical conference, suggested by our gen- 
eral secretary four years ago, has taken form this year, and at a 
large conference held in Paris last August the Federal Council was 
authorized to call such a body, and arrangements have been made 
for a preliminary conference to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, this 
summer. In response to many requests the council has entered 
into fraternal relations with other federated church bodies in Eu- 
ropean countries. This points with new significance to the Federal 
Council as representing the Protestant churches of America not 
only here, but in relation to the Christian forces of the world, while 
with one and all it shows the importance of an expression of the 
spiritual oneness of the church universal. ? 

The existence of the council at the opening of the war made 
it at once a center of union for all denominations through their 
war commissions. The general wartime commission, when its 
history is fully known, will awaken just praise from patriotic cit- 
izens of all faiths. Volumes already published, and others to follow, 
exhibit the far-reaching worth and work of this clearing-house for 
the churches in a time of great need. A continuation committee 
will produce other works that will show yet greater service ren- 
dered to the churches and the nation. Our commission on France 
and Belgium has been able to send forward from church and 
individual contributors $750,000, and of this amount about $250,000 
during 1919. 

The Federal Council holds a strategic position. Organized by 
the churches themselves, with a constitution which prevents its 
touching the least matter of doctrine or polity among its constitu- 
ents, its action is of no force in any church until it is adopted by 
that church, and it neyer sets up machinery for matters which can 
be considered and carried forward in codperation with bodies already 
in existence. With clearly defined purpose to conserve and honor 
the historic features of each body, it may accept certain designa- 
tions given by others as ‘‘a true democracy of denominations,” 
“the backbone and mediating spirit of the whole codperative under- 
taking,” and the statement that ‘‘no other organization has been 
more considerate of the small churches than the Federal Council.” 


Address by Prof. John R. Brown 


There followed a remarkable address by Prof. John R. 
Brown of Rochester on the theme, “The Baptist Principle in a 
Time of Reconstruction,” which, because of its calm reasoning, 
iis marshaling of historical facts and its candor, should be 
in the hands of every Baptist in times like ours. He said that 
“all of us are subject to the working of a law that if we keep 
up the struggle long enough, we become like that which we 
fight. The Russian people overthrew czarism, but bolshevism 
is only ezarism upside down. Theology has overcome science, 
and science has overcome theology, but if only a spirit of 
truculence is the result, what has been gained? Some Baptists 
have the idea that they are a martyr people. We are so no 
longer. Let us clear our minds of cant. A denomination that 
numbers one-fifth of the people of the country is no longer a 
martyr people. We have not so many things to teach as we 
think. In most matters we are like other evangelical people. 
If we have a party principle, now is the time to give that prin- 
ciple to the world. The Baptist principle rose spontaneously 
in four countries of Europe at about the same time in response 
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to several coercions—the coercion of belief, the coercion ¢ 
ritual and the coercion of autocracy. The Baptist prineip: 
is one and one only—the competency of the individual soul b 
fore God. Every other thing is a result or an inference. It. 
a group of rights that is bound up in this. First, the immedia 
and unconditioned approach of the soul to God; second, tl 
experience of God in Christ; third, the right of private jud 
inent; fourth, loyalty to the best man knows and is assur 
of; fifth, we stand in judgment before one and one only, tl 
Christ. Do we believe in these rights sufficiently to trust then 
it is the deep sense of what these great principles mean th 
has always prevented Baptists from adopting an official cree 
A creed puts on words a burden that they will not bear. Th 
does not mean that Baptists have not been tempted to form 
creed. John Gill tried to make Andrew Fuller adopt a cre 
written by John Gill because he feared that Fuller was u 
sound. And yet it was under this ‘unsound theology’ that W 
liam Carey went as the first missionary. Spurgeon at one tin 
became alarmed and wished a test creed, but Alexander Xy 
Laren withstood him and no creed was adopted. The Ne 
Hampshire Confession was forged aS a weapon against t 
Free Baptists, but was binding only on such churches and : 
dividuals as freely accepted it. When an attempt was made | 
make this and others a general test, Dr. Wayland combat 
the whole tendency. This central principle of Baptists is if 
only principle which can assure us of democracy. When t 
experience of one man is made the norm for the experience 
another man, then there is an end of democracy. No rw 
or army has ever been able to make Baptists say the sal 
thing. We cannot be standardized. And yet there are so) 
who would stereotype us. The Baptist principle has the hi 
courage of application. It is not afraid to go through to 1 


end.” . | 


“The Baptist Brotherhood” i 

A report and address on “The Baptist Brotherhood” W 
given by Rev. Rolvix Harlan, who suggested as his text | 
interesting version of Phil. 3:20: “Ye are a colony of heave 
Among the points he made are the following: “The first thi 
we need is the actual realization of fellowship. It was not | 
accident that every church which had a well-functioning bro 
erhood went over the top in the big drive. Until brotherht 
comes in industry this unresting world of ours will have | 
rest.’ He dwelt on the necessity of brotherhood in inter 
tional and inter-racial relations. Speaking of the “Rising T| 
of Color,’ he urged that we can meet it with militaristic org! 
ization or with the spirit of altruism and brotherhood. gq 
shall master these awakening colored races, in Africa ¢ 
Asia, only with the spirit of good will and brotherhood.” 

At four o’clock a recess was taken in order that the st 
delegations might name their members on the various com 
tees. On reconvening, the roll of the states was called and | 
persons named elected by the convention. - | 


Resolution of Conference on Fundamentals 


Then followed one of the interesting events of the sess. 
when Dr. Massee presented the resolution framed by the ¢ 
ference on fundamentals and moved its adoption. Dr. Herl! 
J. White of Hartford, Conn., presented a substitute resolut! 
Dr. J. R. Straton of New York spoke in favor of the m4 
resolution and against the substitute. Judge F. W. Freema 
Denver, Colo., who proclaimed himself a pro-millennia| 
argued for the substitute. After a bit, various amendmé 
offered were accepted, and what Dr. Masse called “a basis: 
amiable and uncompromised agreement was reached.” ! ’ 
substitute as amended was then carried by almost a unani! 


vote. This resolution follows: q 


Whereas, with unshaken faith in God our Father, reveale(! 
Jesus Christ his Son, in dependence upon the constant guidance! 
the Holy Spirit, we hold in grateful remembrance our Ba) 
heritage; and ia 

Whereas, Baptists have steadfastly contended for the cor 
tency of every soul in the sight of God, refusing to concur in! 
imposition of any doctrinal test by either political or ecclesias} 
authority; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved that in solemn recognition of our responsib! 
for maintaining and transmitting unimpaired to others this heri 
of faith and this liberty which we have in our Lord and Ma 
Jesus Christ, we reaffirm our loyalty to him, and we call upo 
ministers and members of our churches, all teachers in our 
colleges and seminaries, and all officers of the Northern Ba 
Convention, to maintain and proclaim the gospel of Jesus © 
in all its simplicity, purity and power. 

And be it further resolved that, reaffirming the competence) 
every soul in the sight of God and its direct responsibility to 
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id affirming also our confidence in one another as brethren in 
arist, we declare that we will not seek to have dominion over one 
other’s faith, but that we will by our fidelity to our common 
aster and by our Christian service to those for whom he died, seek 
_ provoke one another to good works, earnestly praying for the 
ming of the day when every knee shall bow and every tongue 
mfess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. 
Be it further revolved that, to the end that our schools may 
ficiently and adequately contribute to the cause of pure religion, 
1d may send forth into our churches men and women fitted to be 
aders in the defense of the faith and the building up of the 
‘urches of Christ, we request the trustees and faculties of all our 
hools carefully to examine their work, to correct evils which they 
ay discover, and to put forth a statement of their purpose of 
ork which may give assurance to the denomination of their 
lelity to the Saviour and to the gospel as held and proclaimed by 
pptists universally, and be it further resolved that the Northern 
aptist Convention appoint a representative committee of nine 
aich shall inquire into the loyalty of our Baptist schools to Jesus 
irist and his gospel and to the historic faith and practice of the 
‘Aptists, and their efficiency in producing men and women of 
iristian character, and capacity for Christian service, and that 
is committee report to the Northern Baptist Convention at its 
eeting in 1921. 
| Be it further resolved that the committee be instructed to in- 
stigate the method of election or appointment of trustees in all 
re secondary schools, colleges ad theological seminaries, and that 
ey report upon the entire question of the control of these insti- 
‘tions. 
' Be it further resolved that the expense of the committee of 
ne be paid by the convention, and that the budget of such ex- 
nse be arranged as may be agreed between the committee of 
ae and the finance committee of the General Board of Promotion. 


»me Mission Society Session 


_ The evening session was in the hands of the Home Mission 
ciety, with Mr. Henry Bond presiding. Dr. Frank L. Ander- 
a spoke on “Training for Foreign-Speaking Leaders,’ em- 
asizing especially the new school of which he is to be the 
ad. This school will emphasize the training of these future 
stors in their own language, their thorough training in the 
‘glish language, American history and ideals, and their thor- 
gh training in the contents of the Holy Scriptures and in 
idamental Christian principles and ideals and in the meaning 
d function of the church. Mr. Alexander Trevino, a Mexican, 
2aking mostly through an interpreter, brought the greetings 
‘5000 Mexican Baptists. He asserted that Baptists have in 
»xico twenty-five ordained pastors and 100 licensed preachers, 
d that during the past year there have been more than 700 
tisms. Pres. Rutledge of Cristo College, Cuba, followed 
th an account of the work being done and with an appeal for 
‘re workers. The meeting was then turned over to the 
»oman’s Home Mission Society. Mrs. John Nuveen presided 
1 Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall introduced, one by one, twenty- 
2 young women of various racial stocks who either gave the 
1 of different nations to the young women of America or 
re introduced as those going as missionaries, teachers and 
rses to work in Cuba, Mexico, among the Poles and Russians 
‘our cities, among the Hungarians and the Negroes and the 
lians and the Italians. Mrs. Geo. W. Coleman made the 
syer of dedication. The group on the platform was most 
pressive, and one could not fail to be touched with a sense 
‘the seriousness and joy with which these young women, all 
iduates of the Training School in Chicago, go to their new 
ks. 
_ Thursday opened bright and fair, and the auditorium was 
ed when the session began at 9:30. A great part of the day 
3 devoted to the business session of the General Board of 
motion. Prayer was offered by Rey. S. B. Shaw of South 
‘kota, after which Prof. F. L. Anderson gave a verbal report 
_the committee on Denominational Day. There were two 
ommendations—first, that the date be changed to the third 
aday in May, and, second, that the committee be continued. 
a report was adopted. 


neral Board of Promotion 


| Dr. J. Y. Aitchison then presented the report of the Gen- 
1 Board of Promotion. Among the striking features of this 
ort are the following: 


No more thorough consultation and acceptance of suggestions 
‘nm all sources in the denomination was ever made by a Baptist 
unittee than by the committee of five which made the report 
ilting in the creation of the Board of Promotion. 
It is no simple thing to ask seven boards and societies with 
‘? organizations and methods worked out after years of experi- 
&, with their own special interests and constituencies, with 
ir respective traditions and policies, some of them rooted more 
n a hundred years deep, within a few months’ time to merge 
ir- Promotiona] functions jn one board and adjust their lives to 
other’s requirements. To effect a mutual codperation among 
‘ty-five established and independent state conventions and har- 
1ize their program with the program of the seven boards and 
eties is more than a matter of resolution and vote. Weld that 
) @ program which will also serve the financial needs of Baptist 
cational institutions and the problems become more complex. 
leult as the task is, it can be accomplished when approached in 
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the spirit of mutual good will 


; and confidence. The convention 
should know of the spirit of 


| patience and unselfishness and the 
burning zeal to Serve our Lord which has animated men and 
women representing these various interests and institutions in 
making possible the mighty strides of cooperation made during 
the past months, — 

In this connection, we must mention specially the splendid help 
of the women’s home and foreign mission societies. 


I In a great many churches the whole burden of the mis- 
slonary enterprise has been upon these women’s missionary circles. 
It has been hard, therefore, during the past few months, for them 
to suspend their special activities and find their proper place in the 
new plans for raising missionary money, but no boards or societies 
or institutions have shown a greater willingness or a more unselfish 
spirit of devotion to the denomination’s program than the women’s 


Sunday, Feb. 22, was set as a special day of prayer. On that 

people, as they were gathered in their churches, were 
asked to lift their hearts in spécial prayer that God might point 
the way plainly before us in these great tasks and give all of us 
the strength and grace to do the things which he was clearly call- 
ing upon us to do. On that day also thousands enrolled themselves 
ee pitenecseors that God’s will might be done in all our coéperative 
efforts. 

In February the organization of the devoted army of Baptist 
minute men and women was begun. It was Suggested to the 
churches wishing to make use of this. means of 
minute men and women be selected for the purpose of presenting 
to the church in four-minute addresses the mission and significance 
of this movement. 
giving 


and women actively at work as minute men-and women, as state 
chairmen, association and local church chairmen and speakers was 
approximately 2,673. Over 300 vacant pulpits have been supplied by 
these minute men and women. Thousands of minute men and 
women spoke of our new program and purpose. They stirred the 
hearts of multitudes and put new life and energy into their efforts. 


Christian Stewardship. As we faced our task of raising $100,- 
000,000 before April 30, 1924, we found that this stupendous sum of 
money must be raised in practically four years’ time from a de- 
nomination whose per capita giving to benevolence was $2.87 per 
year. We dared not face this undertaking without first seeking 
to undergird our whole program with the recognition of the prin- 
ciples of Christian stewardship. All that we have is God’s. With- 
out the recognition of that fact the raising of the hundred million 
dollars would have been impossible and the attempt toward it 
would have worked more harm than good. Therefore the steward- 
ship department, under the leadership of Dr, Poteat, distributed 
to all the churches desiring it the most helpful and inspiring liter- 
ature carrying this ringing message of stewardship. We have yet 
to hear of any church whose members has accepted even this old 
Mosaic conception of stewardship which has failed to reach its 
allotment. 
is talking 
money, which is 
being withheld from his use, and our churches will not be blessed 


A spiritua) 


removed thereby 
heretofore prevented the revival for which we prayed. 
years to come there should be increasing emphasis upon this prin- 
ciple of Christian stewardship. When we 
God, then the collection of $100,000,000 becomes merely a matter 
of bookkeeping. We must go on with the ringing summons to 
Christian stewardship from every pulpit. 


The Survey. One of the best evidences of the widespread inter- 
est, throughout the denomination, in the New World Movement, 
was the constant demand from all sides for copies of the Survey. 
During the year there have been over 250,000 copies of the Survey 
distributed. This survey presented the challenge which initiated 
our New World Movement. Its careful study sedom fails to enlist 
enthusiastic support for the program it sets forth. It has served 
as a textbook for mission classes and young people’s societies. It 
has been the basis of the prayer-meeting services during the win- 
ter in hundreds of churches. In some Sunday schools it has been 
used in place of the Sunday School Quarterly, and even in churches 
for the responsive reading in the morning service. The Survey is 
the printed form of that vision we saw at Denver. Though the 
road may be rough and the way perplexing at times, we must not 
and shall] not falter until every hope expressed in that prophetic 
book shall be woven into the history and glory of our denomination. 


The Baptist. The report of the survey committee presented at 
Denver recommended the establishment of a weekly paper to he 
owned and controlled by the Northern Baptist Convention. After 
prolonged discussion the convention adopted the following resolu- 
tion: Resolved: That we adopt the fifteenth recommendation of the 
committee on survey which provides for the establishment of a 
weekly paper, owned and controlled by the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, which shall be the official organ of the convention for the 
promotion of its great work. 
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The convention instructed the executive committee to assume 
immediate direction and control of this new undertaking. Several 
conferences were held, and correspondence was conducted by the 
executive committee and the Board of Promotion relative to the 
inauguration of this enterprise. The executive committee finally 
made the Board of Promotion its agent in carrying out the mandate 
of the convention, 

After much negotiatin the Board of Promotion finally pur- 
chased the Standard, the Journal and Messenger, the Pacific Bap- 
tist and Zion’s Advocate and merged all of these into the new, 
paper, THH BAPTIST. ‘ 

The editorial staff was organized with Dr. L. A. Crandall, 
editor-in-chief, Rev. E. L. Killam, managing editor, and Rev. A. W. 
Cleaves, associate editor. 

The first issue of THE Baptist came from the press under date 
of Jan, 31, 1920. From the beginning the lists of the Standard and 
the Pacific Baptist formed a part of its subscription list. On March 
13, 1920, there was added to this list that of Zion’s Advocate. On 
March 20, 1920, we added the Journal and Messenger list. After 
the elimination of duplicates the Journal and Messenger brought 
us a net list of 5598, Zion’s Advocate 1986, the Pacific Baptist 2583, 
the Standard 8736, or a total of 18,898. ‘There have been _ received 
of new annual subscriptions up to June 1, 12,704. In addition we 
have received 32,202 subscriptions for six weeks, 3976 for twelve 
weeks, and a large number of subscriptions for one month, to- 
gether with a considerable number of subscriptions for six months. 
The average weekly circulation from Jan. 31 until June 1 was 
48,132. Of the Promotion Number there were printed and sold 
85,875. Over 100,000 copies of this issue were sold, but we were 
unable to deliver the whole number on account of a paper shortage. 

That we have secured more than 3000 new annual subscriptions 
per month is due to our field force. More loyal workers could not 
be found. With all of the crush of labor incident to a great cam- 
paign the state secretaries and state directors of promotion have 
taken time to promote and stimulate the subscription campaign. 
Tuan Baprist pays no commission; it gives no premiums. The 
pastors and leaders in the local churches are working to place the 
paper in thousands of Baptist families in order that there may be 
intelligent codperation in the great program of the denomination. 

The Board of Promotion recognized at the outset that it would 
be impossible to run such a paper as it desired at a profit under 
present printing conditions. It therefore set apart the sum of 
$25,000 to care for the probable deficit. It is impossible at this date 
to foreast what the deficit this year will be. When THE Baptist 
was started we were assured by leading paper manufacturers that 
the peak in paper prices had been reached. Since that time, how- 
ever, the cost of white paper has more than doubled. When the 
cost of paper returns to something like a normal price, the con- 
vention will be able to make a good profit. But today no paper 
like TuHp Baprist is beng run without a subsidy, either personal or 
corporate. It would be impossible for any private enterprise to 
start a new paper today unless a group of interested individuals 
should subscribe a large bonus. 

When the General Board of Promotion was organized the na- 
tional societies which had published the joint magazine Missions 
since 1910 offered to place the publication in the care of the ad- 
ministrative committee. The offer was accepted, and the respon- 
sibility for the publication was assumed by the committee, which 
appointed a publication committee to have general charge of the 
magazine. Dr. Howard B. Grose, who had been editor and business 
manager from the first issue of Missions, was continued as editor. 
In January the paper was enlarged, and in its new form Missions 
has won new laurels and added to its reputation as a leader in the 
ranks of missionary periodicals. During the progress of the New 
World Movement it has rendered significant service to the cause, 
while holding strongly to its consistent missionary message. 


Baptist Democracy. Such a codperative effort and such a pro- 
gram of preparation and achievement would be impossible were it 
not for the Baptist tradition of self-government. The General 
Board of Promotion is an institution of democracy. Its success 
would be impossible if it were administered by any man or group 
of men, but since it is the representative servant of the Baptist 
churches and organizations, it has back of it all the resourcefulness, 
initiative and power of the great Baptist democracy. 

In all its work the Board of Promotion has recognized the inde- 
pendence of states and churches. It has conceived its function to 
be that of assembling the most useful information, the most valu- 
able experience and judgment as to method, and offering these as 
suggestions to states, churches and individuals for them to use as 
they will. In no instance has the board attempted to coerce any 
state or church; to do so would be destructive of our dearest heri- 
tage. On the other hand, the great majority of our independent 
churches, when they have learned the facts and correctly understood 
the whole plan, have exercised their independence by volun- 
tarily choosing to do the things which will enable the denomination 
as a whole to serve God with all its heart and soul and strength. 


The Financial Campaign. The active steps in organizing the 
financial campaign were taken at a meeting of the state directors 
of promotion at Chicago on Jan. 27. At this meeting the Standard 
Plan of Campaign was adopted and set in operation. Immediately 
following this meeting the promotion director of each state, in con- 
sultation with the members of his board of promotion and other 
leaders in the state convention, selected a state campaign director. 
In twenty-seven of the thirty-five states these campaign directors 
were busy Baptist laymen who for the most part dropped their 
business and their professions for the three months time and gave 
themselves without pay and without reservation sf time or strength 
to the leadership of the campaign in their states. 

The hundred million dollar fund was divided into thirty-five 
state allotments. This division was made on a seven-fold basis of 
membership, beneficence, church property, current expense, per 
capita wealth, regular apportionments and Million Dollar and Vic- 
tory Campaign allotments. These state allotments were divided 
by the state promotion board or apportionment committee and dis- 
tributed in proportion to the local churches within the state. The 
‘basis on which this distribution was to be made was suggested 
to the states on a fourfold basis of membership, benevolence giv- 
ing, current expense and value of church property, with full free- 
nae leaving each state free to modify that basis in any way it 
chose. 


These allotments were made to include the entire period covered 
by the Survey, namely, from April 1, 1919, to April 30, 1924. To- 
ward the allotment each church was authorized to credit the 
amount of its apportionment paid toward the various objects in 
the Survey during the period of April 1, 1919, to April 30, 1920. 
Each church was asked to raise the remainder of the allotment in 
ERC Rs subscriptions covering the period of May 1, 1920, to April 
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Special mention should be made of the splended printed att 
prepared for use during the campaign. “The Quicken Book,” | 
World at the Cross Roads’’ and ‘‘The Weekly Stride’ all con 
uted effectively to the fund of information about the New 1 
Movement and gave impetus to the spiritual results of the | 
paign. 

The week of April 25 to May 2 was set aside as the week dt 
ing which this army of selected men and women should seek . 
interview personally the entire church membership and lay heavy 
upon the heart of each individual his or her responsibility for t] 
great Christian movement. | 

Happy as we are in the wonderful achievements of the year, » 
cannot take time for rejoicing. We must go on at once to victo) 
Relying on God’s strength and trusting in his leadership, we mi 
rally all our forces, spiritual and material, and complete at once t 
subscriptions to this fund which we, in a spirit of earnest cony 
tion, said was our fair share of responsibility in these pregné. 
days. We shall not be true to those men and women on our f¢ 
flung battle line if we must send them word now that we a 


supply the things for which they have been planning and prayi 
for the past year. It is unthinkable that our great wealthy < 
nomination should falter for a moment in any detail of responsit 
ity God has given us. Churches have proved by their example t] 
this $100,000,000 can be raised, for they have raised in full th: 
share of it, all the way from the little Pondville Church on Ce 
Cod, Mass., with one resident member and two non-resident me. 
bers, which was given a quota of $330 and raised $385, to the Fi) 
Avenue Church of New York City, which subscribed over $1,000,(, 
The building of the Bend Church in Oregon was burned to such} 
extent that it could not be used. The church accepted its all 
ment of $8100. The church said, ‘Our denominational campaign 
to be held April 25 to May 2. We can build at any time. Let 
keep first things first. Meet our allotment and then build.” : 


; 


was the first church in Oregon actually to go over the top dur 
the campaign week. These churches of varying size and wes 
have blazed the trail which we hope all will follow. Twelve hi 
dred and sixteen churches have reached their allotments. = | 
There is scarcely a church in the denomination which can 
raise its allotment if it will. We must go on altogether and go 
now, so that all the institutions and organizations may go forw 
with their plans, confident that the Baptists of the Northern Bap 
Convention will not fail in their support. We, therefore, prop) 
that this convention register its determination to finish the t| 
nand do it at once. Let us rejoice in the splendid things that h) 
been done, but let us above all emphasize our unfinished tas 
would be dangerous so to emphasize our achievements as to fol 
our responsibilities. ie | 
Institutions Not in the Survey. Several local denominati 
institutions have been disappointed to realize that their needs 
not to be provided for out of the subscriptions to the New ir 


Movement. This has been the result not of any arbitrary action) 
the part of the Board of Promotion, but of an unfortunate ¢ 
bination of circumstances, due partly to the very nature of s 
institutions, and partly to the difficulties under which the data 
the Survey were necessarily collected. Each state convention - 
asked to submit its proposed budget for five years. The bud; 
in the Survey for work of the state conventions were made 
entirely from the sum total of these budgets received from 


states. The survey committee did not have the time, nor wa) 
deemed proper, to assemble budget data in any state ex) 
through the state convention. The result of their compilation 


that, unwittingly, worthy Baptist institutions were omitted f 
the Survey. In some cases, they had not been previously affili: 
with the convention and the officers of the convention did not | 
derstand in time that such institutions should be included. 4 

It has been a source of constant concern to the Board of | 
motion that such institutions were not included’ in the $100,00( 
budget, but the board was powerless, as the full $100,000,000 } 
been allocated to the extent of the last dollar. The board h 
that this situation may be only temporary and that it may | 
serve the denomination in securing funds for all the institut 
which the denomination desires to support. Meanwhile, it is hé 
that some of these institutions can be provided for by the s| 
conventions, through a readjustment of the budget, within 
state, or that, where such provision is impossible, the churches | 
continue to furnish adequate support to such institutions over 
above their full contributions to the $100,000,000 fund. 


The Collection of the Funds. The responsibility for collec 
the subscriptions as they come due is with the state and | 
church. A state collecting agent is designated by each state 
vention. Each church is requested to select a promotion treas' 
or request its present treasurer of beneficence to collect and tr 
mit these funds to the state collecting agent. Each state is le! 
determine the method which it wishes to suggest to the chur} 
within its boundaries by which reports and remittances are t! 
madeée-to the state collecting agent. & 


: 

Each state convention is asked to retain its proportionate s 
of the monthly receipts and forward the balance on the twen) 

of each month to the General Board of Promotion. 7 
The general board does not plan to keep the pledge card, 
the records of the payments of individuals. The board does 
quest, however, in each monthly report, the individual detail 
regard to payments on pledges designated to special purposes. 
Too much emphasis cannot be put upon the importance oll 
work of the treasurers in the churches who handle these ft 
Many millions of God’s money can be saved or lost according 
diligence or carelessness of such treasurers. The General Bi 
of Promotion wishes to express its appreciation of the devotic 
those who are rendering this most important service. } | 
The Cost of the Campaign. The expense of the Board of 
motion for this first year has been a little less than a million 
A study of this matter of expense 


Q 
the national societies and boards rept 
Their promotional expenses were { 
The next year was the war year, 


societies j 
$2,795,463, and the expenses $298,107, or slightly over 10 per cer 

Encouraged by the success of the Million Dollar Campaigr’ 
organized in 1918-19 the Victory Campaign. The total resul 
that campaign, including the two million dollars which Mr. 
feller gave on condition of its success, were $8,474,800. The 
expenses of that campaign, including the promotional expens 
the societies and the committee, were $475,000, or slightly ove! 

¥ 


per cent, 


= 
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It is too early, of course, to stute accurately the results of this 
»ar’s work; we shall not have the final figures for weeks yet. But 
unting out the two million dollars which Mr. Rockefeller an- 
yunced at Denver, credit for the securing of which belongs to the 
men’s national committee, but which will count upon the hun- 
‘ed million dollar fund, we have $65,129,950.64 pledged to date. 


> earried through. ; 
We have been asked how this compares with the expense of 
her campaigns. The Southern Baptists, by their short, quick 
‘ort, raised their money at a cost of three-quarters of 1 per cent, 
t they did not attempt to combine other promotional features as 
ep have done. The Methodists have announced that it cost them 
per cent to secure the Centenary subscriptions.’ In comparison 
th our own experience and the experience of other denomina- 
ms, Our expenditure of 1 4-5 per cent should furnish ground for 
infidence in the new method. 


| Spiritual Values. The past year has been one of spiritual vic- 


am was the greatest ever faced by any denomination 
led to respond. Naturally, some were timid and afraid. Those 
1o have responded did not do so without a struggle. That strug- 


nking success could be attained by merely human _ powers. 
€ consciousness of a new need of Christ and his help became 
ry real. To all those who have had faith and courage to under- 
se the impossible through the help of the Spirit of God super- 
length has been given. Spiritual victories have resulted. 

It is well the campaign could not succeed until all those who 
» to become victors could realize this new sense of the presence 
d power of Christ. Herein lies the highest value of the New 
orld Movement. A new world cannot be rebuilt out of our old 
‘rit or through conformity to old standards of service. In Christ 
ne is our hope. When he is reborn in the hearts of our people 
» church becomes triumphant. Our greatest victories, therefore, 
i) not measured by the amount of money subscribed. This is of 
,ue only in so far as it indicates a new allegiance to Christ and 
new obedience to the leadership of the Holy Spirit. Unless the 
mey secured results in the bringing of men and women of all 
yes to know and to serve Christ as Lord and Master, Northern 
ptists ought not to have it. It is likewise apparent that until 
'S spirit possesses all our people it cannot be subscribed. 

The blessing of God has been bestowed richly upon many of 
' churches. A new day has dawned. Christ is more real. Spir- 
al values are given their rightful place. Not until every church 
3 had its full part in the New World Movement shall we all know 
2 dependent we are upon Christ, our Lord and Saviour, and not 
‘il then shall we be able to administer most efficiently the money 
ich we are seeking, or give to the world the fullness of power 
ich is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


‘The Program for the Coming Year. Now we come to the con- 
eration of our immediate responsibilities. It has been an in- 
ration, a joy, to note the attitude of our people in all parts of 
' country toward the completion of this fund. It is not enough 
‘say that during the remaining four years we will get, some- 
iv, the balance of this-money. It would not be fair to expect the 
)perating organizations to plan their expenditures on the $100,- 
000 basis, without some definite assurance of the money. And 
,ely we will not ask them, in this time of opportunity and need, 
Scale this program to the size of our present subscriptions. 
|The spirit of our people generally has been expressed by Rev. 
J. Parsons, district superintendent in Indiana, when he said: 
ie drive is over—the campaign has just begun.” 

| We cannot go on to victory unless we all go on together. _Can 
not here resolve that we shall turn our backs upon our differ- 
“es and our faces toward our united responsibility? This stu- 
yous Service cannot be rendered by any group of Northern 
otists—it will require the maximum effort of all Northern Bap- 
S. Until every church and every individual is at work, we shall 
short of our objective. We are undertaking, proportionately, the 
gest program ever attempted by any denomination. It will 
e the utmost effort of every consecrated man and woman. If 
+ Baptist feels that, somehow or other. this is going to be 
jomplished without his help, then we shall fail to the extent of 
| help. We cannot have victory until we are able to marshal 
of our resources under the leadership of Jesus Christ. Let no 
n_or woman think this is an easy task which we face. 
Brethren, in this hour of strife and turmoil throughout the 
‘ld, when the moral forces seem impotent because of quarrelinz 
| misunderstanding. when the righteous forces of many nations 
neutralized by differences in judgment in their own ranks, can 


not, as humble servants of God, clasp our hands in a pledge of 
tual fidelity to our task and present a united front against the 
2es of evil? ary 
his is not an appeal that there should be no honest criticism 
the policies and methods of the Board of Promotion. The criti- 
jn_which comes from knowledge and conviction is God-given, 
{ we profit by it daily. We need it and welcome it. This is 
Ply an appeal for us to think the best of each other and trust 
_ mutual sincerity. It is an appeal that the accomplishment of 
3 purpose may be made possible, by resolving unitedly that cost 
at it may, this service must be rendered to our Lord. Then 
jicism will be constructive, not destructive, clarifying, not con- 
ne brotherly, not bitter.’ We ask that in this spirit of unity 
determination the convention take the following steps: 


First: That the convention recommend that all the resources 
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of the denomination be centered upon the immediate completion of 
the subscription of the $100,000,000. In many churches which have 
already completed their quotas and attained notable victories there 
are members who have not yet made their subscriptions, or sub- 
scriptions which are commensurate with their resources. We urge 
upon these churches a steady continuation of their efforts that all 
the latent possibilities may be reached. In this connection it should 
be noted that every month of delay makes necessary a larger 
monthly offering for the remainder of the period. 


the week Nov. 14 to 21, 1920. 

Second: That the convention recommend that the board of 
promotion in each state be asked to mobilize all its forces for the 
effort as indicated above. 

Phird 2s: That the convention call upon all the devoted men and 
women of the denomination to give freely of their time and energy 
to this task. That we especially ask the pastors and men and 
women of those churches which have raised their allotments to 
give help and inspiration to such other churches as will welcome it. 

Fourth: That the convention request state conventions and 
associations, and all the regular meetings of the denomination, to 
give a large place on the program for a presentation of this cam- 
paign and of the function of the board of promotion, so that as 
soon as possible this new method which the denomination has 
adopted for raising its benevolences may become a part of the 
regular life of each church. 

Fifth: That the convention approve the continuance of the 
organization of the Baptist minute men and women. We know of 
no means by which the whole denominational program may be pre- 
sented to our churches more effectively than through an earnest 
pastor in the pulpit, supplemented by the voice of devoted minute 
men or women. 

Sixth: That the convention recommend that the organized 
women’s societies be requested to mobilize their forces for the sake 
of reaching the churches which have not yet raised their allotment, 
We suggest that the women’s societies make their plans in a given 
state and association in consultation with the state board of pro- 
motion so that their plans may be properly related to the promo- 
tional activities of the state, with the understanding that the 
women shall be given proper initiative in executing such plans. 
Their objectives should be chiefly those of informing the denomina- 
tion as to the new method of raising the denomination’s benev- 
olence, suggesting how women may most effectively continue their 
splendid activities and initiative, at the same time correlating the 
whole missionary program of the local church. This information 
should go to the women through the natural channels, so that the 
efforts of the board of promotion will not be regarded as a special 
and extra undertaking of the denomination. 

Through their own organizations the women know the point of 
contact in many churches where further work needs to be done. 
They can, therefore, through their ordinary methods of spreading 
information and inspiration, arouse the interest and coéperation of 
many churches which cannot be reached in our special plans. This 
suggestion is in keeping with our general purpose of getting the 
facts fully before all the churches and individuals of the denomi- 
nation in an unhurried and normal manner so that conviction in 
regard to the program can come from the local church rather than 
seem to be imposed upon it from the outside. 

Seventh: That the convention recommend to the churches for 
the coming year a threefold standard program for (1) evangelism; 
(2) stewardship—of life and property; (3) support for our world- 
wide responsibilities. 

(a) The General Board of Promotion believes that its work 
will be helpful in creating the opportunity for a great evangelistic 
ingathering. It is hoped that the thousands of men and women 
who have given of their time and strength to the financial cam- 
paign will also welcome the opportunity to assist in a great 
evangelistic movement. 

(b) While the emphasis on Christian stewardship needs to be 
constant, we recommend that the churches be requested to make 
special use of the period known as National Thrift Week, Jan, 
17-24, 1921, for the presentation of the stewardship message and 
for the enrollment of Christian stewards. hats 

(c) In the plans for providing full support for our worldwide 
responsibilities special codperation is requested with the mission 
study plan of the Board of Education. 

Highth: That the convention request the board of promotion to 
prepare a method book which will seek to incorporate the best 
experience of all as suggestions to churches in working out such a 
threefold program. a8 

Ninth: That the convention request the board of promotion to 
print and distribute to pastors a monthly news letter giving for 
the information of the pastor and the people the interesting de- 
velopments of the denomination’s agencies. 


Interchurch World Movement 


Much enthusiasm was created when it was announced that 
the amount of money pledged up to that time was over $65,000,- 
000. It was voted to receive the report. A supplemental report 
regarding the relations of the convention to the Interchurch 
World Movement was then taken up. The essence of the reso- 
lution offered by the Board of Promotion was that there 
should be a discontinuance of relations as of June 30, after all 
obligations had been met. Adoption was moved by Dr. Aitchi- 
son and seconded by Judge Freeman. Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, 
Mr. F. W. Ayer, Rev. A. E. Isaac, Dr. Cortland Myers and Dr. 
Frederick L. Anderson spoke on the question. Finally action 
was put over until afternoon in order that fraternal greetings 
might be brought to the convention from Dr. McNeill, president 
of the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec. He said: 
“We are a small people compared with you, but I think that I 
can say in all modesty that we are a people of a great spirit.” 
He said that he could count on the fingers of one hand all the 
Canadian Baptist churches which did not codperate in their 
forward movement. Canadian Baptists believe profoundly in 
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their mission as Baptist people. They believe also in the God- 
given mission of the English-speaking people of the world. The 
speaker therefore made an appeal for close and sympathetic 
relationship between the United States and Great Britain. 
The address was fervent and sane and was greatly enjoyed by 


the big audience. 
In the afternoon consideration of the Interchurch Move- 


ment was resumed with speeches by Senator Tustin of Penn- 
sylvania, by Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, by Dr. Wills of New Jer- 
sey and by Mr. F. N. Gobel. The sentiment of the latter re- 
ceived general acceptance when he said: “There should be 
some practical way for denominations to coéperate; otherwise 
there will be overlapping and waste.’ The resolution was then 
adopted by a large majority. It follows: 


First, That we hereby register our eonviction that 
the evangelical denominations of North America have and hold so 
many interests in common that they should in all practical ways 
codperate for the promotion of their common purposes and the 
accomplishment of their common tasks, and that we do now and 
herein reaffirm our earnest desire and our cordial readiness to 
continue and to engage in such codperative efforts with other 
evangelical Protestant denominations. 

RESOLVED: Second, That we desire to reassure our brethren of 
the great Protestant bodies with whom we have for the past year 
been associated in the incorporated organization known as the Inter- 
church World Movement, of our fraternal Christian feeling and 
good will, and that we reaffirm the good faith and fraternity of 
spirit with which, under the Denver resolutions, we engaged to 
codperate in the organization of the Interchurch World Movement, 
and our conviction of the abiding worth of the ideals and spirit 
which we together sought to embody in this organized movement. 

RESOLVED: Third, That we declare our grateful belief that the 
movement has accomplished some very desirable and far-reaching 
results under great difficulties and handicaps, but that our experl- 
ence convinces us that our codperative relationships cannot be 
adequately or satisfactorily expressed in this movement as now 
constituted, and that therefore our relations with the Interchurch 
World Movement should be discontinued as of June 30, 1920. 

RESOLVED: Fourth, That we instruct the General Board of Pro- 
motion to make full payment to the treasurer, of the Interchurch 
World Movement of such part of our underwritings as in the judg- 
ment of the administrative committee shall prove to be the just 
share of Northern Baptists of the expenses as provided for in the 
underwritings, and not in any case to exceed two and one-half 
million dollars. 

RESOLVED: Fifth, That the convention approve the continuance 
of existing relations with other well established interdenominational 
agencies, and that the General Board of Promotion be authorized 
to prepare at its discretion plans for further codperative (promo- 
tional) work with other evangelical denominations and to present 
the same in a report to the Northern Baptist Convention of 1921. 

RESOLVED: Sixth, That we acknowledge receipt of the invita- 
tion to participate in the Interchurch reorganization conference of 
July 8, 1920, and that the General Board of Promotion be authorized 
to commit to the officers of the Board of Promotion all arrange- 
ment for the termination of our relations with the Interchurch 
World Movement. 

RESOLVED: Seventh, That pending decision by the convention on 
such plans (for further codperative promotional work with other 
evangelical denominations) we authorize the General Board of Pro- 
motion to employ such interdenominational agencies aS may be 
deemed advisable along the lines of Survey, Christian stewardship 
and missionary education, with authority to incur an expense on 
the part of Northern Baptists not to exceed $5,000 per month, and 
we recommend to the convention that for the employment of such 
agencies, if found necessary, the convention approve the addition 
to the budget of the General Board of Promotion of an amount not 
to exceed $60,000 for the current year for the aforesaid purposes. 


If there was great satisfaction on the part of some because 
of this action, there was a deep feeling of sorrow on the part 
of others, who felt that the first big attempt of Protestants to 
coéperate on a world-wide scale was thus being killed. That 
measures should at once be taken looking to some other form 
of codperation was generally agreed. 


The Baptist 

With this matter out of the way, the convention went 
back to the consideration of the entire report of the Board 
of Promotion. There developed immediately an attack upon 
Tue Baptist. This seemed to be led by the same group whicn 
had appeared before the body in support of the resolution 
which came from the conference on fundamentals. Dr. J. C. 
Massee was the first speaker and offered a resolution to the 
effect that the paper be immediately offered for sale to the 
highest bidder. “If you continue,” he said, “you face a guerilla 
warfare.” Dr. W. B. Riley spoke also in opposition, saying 
in part: “We do not believe that we have any adequate repre- 
sentation of our orthodox views.” Both urged that the paper 
Be buried so deep that it could never be resurrected. Judge 
Freeman spoke in favor of the paper, asserting that he could 
not see the difference between the ownership and control of 
our educational institutions, which these same gentlemen had 
been urging, and ownership and control of an educational 
medium like the paper. Mr. F. W. Ayer, Rev. Grant Hudson 
and Dr. Milton G. Evans also spoke in favor of the continuance 
of the paper. Finally Rev. Hugh Stevenson of the district of 


RESOLVED: 


THE BAPTI§| 


| 
q 


Columbia offered an amendment to the amendment calling f 
the adoption of the report, leaving out that section relating ° 
Tye Baptist and providing for the appointment of a Or 
mittee representing all groups to which consideration of tl 
matter of Baptist newspapers should be referred, this cor 
mittee to report to the convention before adjournment. Th 


motion prevailed. : 
- | 
? 


The Publication Society 
The next forty minutes were given to the reports of tl 
Publication Society. Dr. G. N. Brink presented the repoi 


saying that the past year had been a difficult one for a 
publishing house because of the rising costs. Including . 4 
increases, the new costs of the Publication Society duri 
the year had been $174,599.62. Nevertheless good work hi 
been done, and adjustments in the relations between the Hon 
Mission Society and the Publication Society had finally be 
completed with the attainment of the ends sought. Other a 
dresses were given by Rev. W. P. Behan, Rev. W. E. Raffe 
and Rev. W. H. Main. ; 

| 


Board of Education : | 

The report of the Board of Education was presented | 
Rev. F. W. Padelford. Significant statements from it are | 
follows: . | 


This has been a year of reorganization. The conviction has be 
growing of recent years that all our Christian education, gener 
religious and missionary, ought to be correlated and worked out 
one system. As a result the convention last year at Denver adopt 
the following by-law: 

“Tt shall be the duty of this board to develop the educatio) 
convictions of our churches; to foster such denominational instil 
tions and such ministries in other institutions as the board m 
approve; to promote religious education in all its phases; to cot 
sel with other educational bodies; to initiate efforts for codperati 
and to enter into conference with the codperating organizations 
the convention engaged in educational work.”’ % 

This new charter necessitated a complete reorganization of | 
board and its work. The board was increased from twenty-one 
twenty-seven members. A word about its composition will be 
interest. For the first time women have a place on the board, th} 
of the new members being women. Seven members are preside 
of educational institutions. Six others are engaged in educatio 
work, most of them as teachers. Five are ministers. Six : 
business men. The membership represents all parts of the count 
Two live in New England, nine in the east central states, ten| 
Illinois, six west of the Mississippi, two of them being on | 
Pacific Coast. It would be difficult to organize a board m 

of all parts of the country and of all int 


widely representative 
ests involved. 
Department of Missionary Education. The department of n 
sionary education was established immediately after the reorgani 
tion of the board at Denver. The committee in charge of t 
department consists of seven members, nearly all of whom have } 
experience in the development of this subject. The ye 


elected as secretary of missionary education Rev. William A. Hil 
Boston. Mr. Hill has had three pastorates, two in the Hast and 
in the West, and at the time of his election was district secret! 
for the three general missionary societies in New England, wh) 
he had developed a genuine interest among the churches in miss) 
ary education. He has had the advantage of a visit to our miss 
fields in the Orient. Mr. Hill began his work the first of Septem 
and has demonstrated that no mistake was made in his selectio) 
The fundamental task of this department is to promote in 
our churches and among all our members a thorough knowledgé 
modern missions. Many of our people are fairly familiar with } 
acts of the early apostles, but many are entirely ignorant of | 
acts of the modern apostles. No man can be a well-develo 
Christian unless he has some definite knowledge of the progres: 
the kingdom of God. The department is seeking to spread 
knowledge among all our people. It is not by any means confir 
its efforts to any one line, but it is persuaded that the most effi 
ive method of missionary education is through the mission: st) 
class. By this method men and women are brought face to ! 
with the facts and are induced to weigh and consider them. 

_ It having been decided that the Survey should be the offi} 
mission study textbook for the year, the department undertook 
its first task the production of a series of handbooks for usé 
connection with the Survey. This series consisted of eight be 
intended to assist various groups of people in their study. Tl 
books have been of material assistance and have had a wide cil 
lation. The department has carried on a definite prop | 
throughout the year to secure a thorough study of the Sur 
Hundreds of classes have been organized and thousands of pe 
have been enrolled. In many churches these have been the — 
mission study classes ever organized. ne 
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In order to further this movement the department has plar 
a series of institutes for the training of teachers in mission § 
These institutes are of one or two days’ duration. By concentra 
their attention for three or four sessions, it is possible for D 
pective teachers to gain a knowledge of the essentials to the cont 
of a class. An institute of this kind was held in the 
Providence with an enrolment of 186, representing thirty! 
churches, all of whom obligated themselves to teach a class ani 
recruit leaders in the churches not represented in the _ instit} 
Similar institues are planned for many centers next fall. f 
Department of Religious Education. The department of r 
education was also instituted at Denver in connection with the 
organization of the board. The function of this department ill 
make intensive investigation of the problems of religious educa! 
to determine upon and to outline the best plans of such educa 
and to suggest the materials for use. The department is no 
cerned with promotion. This belongs distinctly to the Publi 
Society. The task of this department is to work out a system 
i 
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education, to suggest the correlation of the various parts 
memes to unify the program of the local church. It will be- 
to others to carry the program into effect. ; 
n February Rev. F. F. Peterson accepted the secretaryship of 
department. For several years he has been director of religious 
bation for the Massachusetts Convention, where he had done a 
kable work in developing this interest in the churches of 
sachusetts. Mr. Peterson’s first work has been that of investi- 
ym. By personal visitation he has been taking a census of our 
ches to determine the status of their religious education. It is 
early to give any results. The next task will be to study and 
alate these returns and from them arrive at our deductions. It 
long task upon which we have started. It is too soon to make 
extended report. We hope, however, to render a valuable and 
h-needed service to the denomination. 


General Education. The work of general education was the pri- 
y interest of the board and continues to engage its major atten- 


has been a great year in our schools and colleges. Like all 
Piiecational institutions, they have been crowded to the doors. 
, the exception of our theological seminaries, which have not 
vered from the war, our schools have had more students than 
could properly care for. This is largely a result of the war. 
who dropped out to enter the service have returned. Men who 
ld have entered two_and three years ago under normal condi- 
3; entered last fall. But more important still, the war demon- 
ted more clearly than anything in history the value of education. 
achievements of science in the war have banished forever the 
ts that education has no practical value. We shall not have to 
‘t that objection any longer. The tide has turned with a rush 
students are flooding the colleges more rapidly than they can be 
mmodated. The problem has already become acute in nearly all 
_tutions. ; 
tt has two outstanding phases. Provision must be made for 
‘ing the new students. We have accepted the dormitory system 
merica as the most feasible method of housing, but none of our 
tutions had sufficient accommodations before the rush. _They 
swamped now. This means that hundreds of our boys and girls 
t live in rooming-houses, where proper oversight is impossible. 
) a serious thing to call young boys and girls away from home 
out being able to make adequate provision for their home life. 
le our colleges are doing the best tney can to safeguard the 
ig people who come to them, it is impossible to provide the over- 
t and watchcare which they need when they are scattered in 
aing houses which are under no supervision. Our children go to 
ge at the most susceptible age and _ they need to be surrounded 
. the most wholesome influences. The demand for new dormi- 
+s is insistent and imperative in nearly all our schools. It is a 
‘and which cannot wait. 4 
The other phase of the problem relates to the teaching force. 
wre the war it was becoming difficult to secure a sufficient num- 
of adequately trained teachers. Since the war it has become 
yssible. The demand for educated men in all lines of business 
‘become insistent, and business offers much larger financial re- 
‘'s. The income of our colleges has not increased sufficiently to 
ait them to add to the already meager salaries of their teachers, 
have been seriously affected by the rising cost of living. The 
‘It has been that hundreds of college professors have been forced 
‘eave their institutions and enter business, With the meager 
ries which the schools can offer, they cannot compete with the 
‘ands of the business world. The result is an appalling shortage 
leachers. A college president hunting in vain last fall for a 
her of geology found 300 geologists in the oil fields of Texas 
ie There seems to be little prospects for a change, for the col- 
S report that few of their students are looking forward to the 
hing profession. One woman’s college which is accustomed to 
out scores of teachers reports that not a single member of its 


‘uating class expects to enter the profession. It is apparent that 
‘Ss our institutions offer increased salaries they will not be able 
ecure or maintain adequate staffs. 
The Hundred Million Dollar Campaign has come none too soon 
vert disaster from our schools. These institutions were included 
ne budget for thirty million dollars—eighteen millions for en- 
‘ment and twelve millions for equipment. These schools will 
; eyery dollar allotted to them if they are to make adequate pro- 
m for housing our boys and girls and if they are to procure and 
in sufficient trained teachers. For the sake of our colleges alone 
teh afford to let our great campaign fall short of a single 
ir. 
Thi is an interest which touches the homes of thousands of Bap- 
parents. Like everything else, the cost of education is steadily 
iy It becomes increasingly difficult for our ambitious boys and 
} to secure an education. The cost of education cannot be kept 
when the cost of everything else goes up. In many schools it 
doubled in the last ten years. The only way to prevent all these 
ry costs being added to the burdens of the students is to increase 
endowment funds of the schools. By securing thesé funds we 
| be able to meet most of the increased cost out of the interest 
unt-and prevent the necessity of adding further to the tuition 
ge. It is for this reason that this great campaign has had a 
ct interest for thousands of our boys and girls. For the sake of 
‘e ambitious children we must hasten the completion of the fund 
secure the full thirty millions for our schools. 


The Christian Element in Education. There is a growing con- 
on that the Christian element must not be lost from our Amer- 
| system of education. Yet one of the most perplexing problems 
3 to how to maintain this influence in a system which may in no 
teach religion. ‘The only safeguard which has yet been dis- 
ered is the establishment of strong schools under the manage- 
t of the church which shall permeate the educational atmosphere 
he nation with thé Christian spirit. Without strong influential 
ols of this nature it is dffiicult to see how this spirit can be 
atained in our American system. It is for this reason that there 
Brow ing appreciation of the importance of these church schools. 

ey are not perfect, and no one knows this better than the 
‘ers of the schools themselves. There is much that might be 
red in the best of them. On the other hand, we believe that our 
tist schools, as a whole, are worthy of the confidence of our 
le. In most if not all of them the ideals are high, the atmos- 
‘e is wholesome, the spirit is sincerely Christian. They are 
‘ting a wide influence upon the educational system of America. 
stronger we make them, the stronger that influence will be. 
nan intimate knowledge of many of our schools we do not 
tate to assert that they furnish the best and safest environment 
our children during the four to six critical years. of their adoles- 

e. We believe that our Baptist parents can trust their chil- 
_ to these schools. 


Our Supply of Ministers, Our churches are, we fear, facing an 
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increasingly serious situation as regards their supply of ministers. 
For some time we have realized that there was a shortage of well- 
trained and properly-qualified men, but the situation has become 
more serious of late, owing largely to conditions growing out of 
war. The total number of students in our four eastern seminaries 
—the figures for other institutions not being at hand—is 208, and 
the number of men graduating this year is only fifty-seven. If we 
were to carry out our foreign mission program as adopted at 
Denver last year, we should need a number of new men equal to 
practically the entire output of these four seminaries for four years 
to meet that situation alone. While the colleges filled up rapidly 
following the return of the men from the war, there was no such 
experience in the seminaries. Our high hopes that great numbers 
of our boys had caught a vision in France and would return to give 
themselves. to the service of the kingdom have largely failed. There 
has been no such turning to the ministry as we had hoped for. 
From eleven Baptist colleges in the North, from which we are ac- 
customed to receive many candidates for the ministry, there will 
graduate this year only thirty candidates for the ministry, and 
some of these cannot take a seminary training. It is perfectly 
evident that for a number of years our churches will face a 
serious shortage. This may drive our churches to the place where 
we shall fall back upon the Lord of the harvest with a new appeal 
and where we shall be willing to give our own sons to the ministry. 


Our Theological Seminaries. Sooner or later we must face the 
question of the location of our theological seminaries. At the 
present time we have four seminaries in the eastern states, two in 
Chicago, one in Kansas City and one in California. It is safe to 
say that if we were to locate these institutions anew, we should 
not follow the present order of distribution. ‘The older institutions 
were located in the days when our strength was concentrated on 
the Atlantic Coast. Today our people are widely distributed, and if 
we could perfect a new location of these schools it would doubtless 
be to the great advantage of the denomination, but schools are 
not easily moved. Little by little they become indigenous, and tra- 
ditions and associations are established which will make it almost 
impossible to pull them up root and branch. Much as we might 
like to do it, it is doubtful if we can solve our problem in this way. 

But we cannot overlook the fact, and we must not much longer 
ignore it, that there is a great middle section of our country that 
is not adequately provided with theological institutions. Between 
Chicago and the Rocky Mountains are thousands of Baptist 
churches and hundreds of thousands of members. In this district 
we have only the single institution at Kansas City, located on the 
border of our territory, where friends have been making a heroic 
struggle for its establishment. In Chicago we have the Divinity 
School of the University and the Northern Baptist Seminary. The 
latter is a new institution which has not yet secured an adequate 
endowment or equipment. The former, while rendering a most 
important service, cannot possibly meet the demands of great num- 
bers of our churches in the Middle West. This institution is largely 
a graduate school for advanced work. Only a small percentage of 
its students are preparing for the pastorates of our churches. More- 
over, this school frankly and unequivocally represents only one 
group of churches in our denomination. This group is large and 
important and must have a school for the adequate training of its 
ministry. 

On the other hand, the great majority of our churches in the 
middle states are of the more conservative type, and they need and 
have a right to an institution which shall train ministers for their 
churches. This school should be. strong, well equipped and well 
endowed. Its board of trustees should be composed of men who 
represent thoroughly this great element in our denomination. Such 
a board will insure the type of theological training which will meet 
the needs of this constituency. Its faculty must be composed of 
men who are in sympathy with the viewpoint of this great group 
and will be able to reflect it to the students. In the immediate 
necessity for such an jnstitution the Board of Education believes 
most unequivocally. 

How this institution should be established we do not at this time 
presume to suggest. Whether by relocation, by combination or by 
new foundation, we have no opinion. But we do believe that if by 
some wise measures such an institution could be established, the 
denomination would stand back of it with men and money and we 
should have in a comparatively short time a strong institution which 
would render a service of incalculable value to this great element 
of our denomination. The Board of Education urges this project 
upon the consideration of our people. 

Baptists will always need different types of schools because such 
a denomination as ours will always be composed, as it always has 
been, of people of different types of thought. The fundamental 
thing in our Baptist life is the experience of the grace of God in 
human hearts, and because no two people have exactly the same 
experience or can interpret it in exactly the same way, we must of 
necessity have variant views. This we ought to recognize frankly 
and gladly. By our very constitution we cannot distate the thinking 
of our scholars and our teachers. We should cease to be Baptists 
if we did, but we must always insure that the great groups amonz 
us have adequate institutions for the thorough training of a ministry 
which shall be fully capable of leadership. The Board of Education 
hopes the denomination will give serious heed to this suggestion. 


The report was accepted without reading. Addresses by: 
Rev. W. A. Hill and Rev. F. F. Peterson, which were schedulcd - 
for this time, were omitted. 


Foreign Mission Session 


After the stormy sessions of the day, involving big ques- 
tions of denominational policy, the Baptists on Thursday eve- 
ning sat down in perfect peace and quiet to consider the work 
that the churches through their missionaries had accomplished 
and must still accomplish in foreign fields. 

Men and women from the antipodes were present, and one 
after another they told in vivid language of the crying needs 
of the far-off non-Christian countries from which they had 
come, for hospitals, for schools, for churches, and for every- 
thing that goes to make up a Christian civilization. 

They told, too, of the great things that the Baptist 
churches had already accomplished since the days, more than 
a century ago, when Adoniram Judson and his bride, Anne 
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Hazeltine, established the first mission station in Burma. From 
the tiny beginnings of that first mission station has grown 
up the vast social and religious and educational work of to- 
day, when there are 1064 Baptist churches in Burma, with a 
membership of more than 74,000. Fully 30,000 boys and girls 
are now enrolled in the Baptist schools of that land. 

As the missionaries told their stories and made their pleas 
for their people, most of them men and women worn with 
many years of service under the hardest of conditions, the 
big auditorium resounded with applause. 

“The war lords are still in the saddle in Japan to-day. 
The greatness of Japan has been built up of a military ma- 
chine, but the recent acts of Japan in Korea, China and Siberia 
are the acts of the military machine and not of the Japanese 
people.” This was the statement by Dr. C. B. Tenny, speaking 
out of a full knowledge gained after many years of residence 
in that country, from which he has just returned. 

“Before we in America pronounce too harsh a judgment 
against Japan,” he said, “I should like to call your attention 
to five outstanding facts. First, that when America knocked 
at the door of Japan and bade her open, it brought to an end 
250 years of peace, a period in which both Europe and Amer- 
ica had been many times torn by the bitterest of wars. 

“Second, that when we sent Commodore Perry—and we 
could not have sent a nobler man or a better one—we sent 
h:m with a fleet of men-of-war. And the next year, when 
Britain knocked at the door of Japan, she did so with gun- 
boats, and that when Russia came it was with a display of 
military force. 

“Third, that the early mistakes that Japan made when 
she had committed herself to the policy of the open door were 
punished, and severely punished, by force. 

“Fourth, that when the new government actually got on 
its feet and the emperor was seated in his new capital at 
Tokio, Japan sent her famous embassy to England and Amer- 
ica in 1871, and that they reported that the dominant figure in 
Europe at that time was the militaristic Bismarck. All that 
Japan knows of military science Europe and America have 
taught her. 

“Fifth, that in the eyes of the world the military era has 
been a successful one. Her arts, science, schools and educa- 
tional work won her no recognition in the western world. It 
was her defeat of Russia. 

“But, I want to tell you, to offset this side of the picture,” 
be continued, “that there is a great and ever-rising wave of 
democracy sweeping over Japan to-day. ‘The great newspapers 
have, for the most part, bitterly opposed her military acts 
in China, Korea and Siberia. It is not an extravagant state- 
ment, but I know it to be well within the bounds of fact, when 
it has been said that 90 per cent of the great student body 
in Japan would to-day vote to give Shantung back to China 
at once and without any reservations whatever. Ninety per 
cent would vote to give Korea either her absolute independence 
or autonomy. Ninety per cent would vote to take every soldier 
out of Siberia.” 


Miss Ida Elliott of Mandalay, principal of one of the largest 
of the Baptist girls’ schools in Burma, opened her remarks 
by saying that it was Kipling who in his fascinating style 
first put that most enchanting land upon the map for the 
literary world, but that a hundred years earlier the first Bap- 
tist missionary, Adoniram Judson, and his heroic wife had 
put it on the map for Christianity. 

The complete emancipation of woman from the bondage 
in which she has been held under the non-Christian faiths is 
one of the most necessary tasks to be completed in order to 
establish a thoroughly Christian civilization in the Orient, Miss 
Elliott declared. 

“Even in the backward tribes of the hill country of upper 
Burma it is beginning to be realized by the people that woman 
really has a soul,” she said, “and even in that old conservative 
Buddhist city of Mandalay it is quite fashionable for girls to 
‘be in school. In my school alone we have between 200 and 
300 girls. The demand for education for girls is so great that 
all of our schools there are crowded. We need new dormi- 
tories to house the students. Even the Buddhists have seen 
the ligkt and have recently opened a school for girls in Man- 
dalay with a motor bus to gather in the students, which is 
commendable enterprise. And while the Buddhist girls are 
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speeding to school in the automobile, must the Christian 
dents continue to depend upon the slow-going pony ge 
Small schools for girls are already being established oy 
native contributions, with teachers who have been tra 
in the Baptist normal schools. a 

Dr. Mary Stone, head of what has been described as 
of the most remarkable hospitals in the entire Orient, a gr 
ate of the medical department of the University of Michi 
and the first Chinese woman to receive a degree in medi 
from any Huropean or American college of first rank, 
introduced to the convention by Mrs. Helen Barrett y 
gomery, president of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Soe 
as “the most prominent woman in China.” Her work i 
well known that as she took her place upon the speal 
platform, the entire assemblage rose and applauded he 
the echo. The applause died away, and an intense sil 
succeeded it in the auditorium as she began with a quiet 
quence to tell of the needs of her people. The medical ec 
tions that she painted were almost impossible for an Amer 
audience to believe. 

“In China there are 450 medical missionaries for 450, 
000 people,” she said. “That is one missionary for every 1, 
000—think of it, one doctor for a million human beings! 
one province of China I know a doctor who has to mini 
to 35,000,000 persons. If the same percentage prevailec 
your country as in mine, there would be only 105 doctor 
the United States. | 

“What would you do in Buffalo if that were the c 
you wouldn’t have a doctor to your name; you wouldn’t ] 
a nurse; you wouldn’t have a hospital. Take away your 1 
hospitals, your women’s and chiidren’s hospitals, your 
ear and nose hospitals, your insane asylums, and even | 
you can’t begin to picture how it is with us in China. | 
away your dentists and your drug stores, and even then 
can’t understand, because here in America the men, wo 
and children can read, and they have boards of health to 
them what to do.” 

People have no idea of the dangers of infection in cr 
Dr. Stone said. Tuberculosis patients, smallpox victims 
lepers mingle freely with the crowds. Even those who 
able to summon a doctor in China have every chance of d 
before help can reach them. 


Other addresses at this session were by Rev. J. C. Rob) 
Rev. W. L. Ferguson, Miss Nellie G. Prescott and Rev. J| 
Franklin. | 


Report of Committee on Place of Next Meeting 


On Friday morning the opening prayer was offered by | 
Ray Palmer of Utah. Rev. W. C. Bitting, for the exec 
committee, reported suggested changes in the by-laws. | 
committee on the place of the next meeting reported in! 
tions from Seattle, Atlantic City and Omaha, as well as) 
from Milwaukee for 1922. It was announced that all of t) 
would be considered for 1822, but that the committee re| 
mcnded that in 1921 the convention meet at Winona 2 
Ind. It was voted to accept the report. 


Committee on City Missions 


The report of the committee on cine missions was prese: 
by Rev. C. H. Sears of New York. Without the tables, 
following is the substance of the report: 

This table indicates that of the total number of membe 
Baptist churches of the Northern Baptist Convention in 1916, 


per cent, or about one-sixth, were in cities of 300,000 or more. | 


seen that the numerical strength of Baptists in cities of each ‘ 


is close to the average for religious bodies taken as a whole. | 

It is evident that the Northern Baptists, with nearly 24 pert 
of the membership of their churches in cities of 100,000 or over,! 
a different situation than the Southern Baptists, with only ig 
cent of the membership of their churches in cities of that! 
especially when the large foreign-born percentage of these cit; 
taken into account. 

It is significant that the Roman Catholic Church, the ¢ 
Orthodox Church and Jewish organization are strong in great ¢ 
rps reflecting the racial make-up of the population of | 
cities. 

It is in these great cities, especially, where the evang! 
churches need to stand tcgether against irreligion and 
antagonistic forces. 

In the 226 principal cities in 1916, there was ‘‘one orgall 
reported to every 1406 of the estimated population, while fo’! 
country outside of such cities, the proportion was one to ow 
of population.’’ 

The showing of the Sunday schools in the large cities doe! 
compare favorably with the reports for church membership. ~ 

In principal cities. 45.6 per cent of the religious organize 
report debt on church property, while in the territory outsi 
these cities. only 15.8 per cent report such indebtedness—a reflé 
of the problem of church equipment in large cities. = 
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We believe that in the larger cities at least our churches should 
associated in a city organization (which may be known as a 
mission society, a church extension society, an executive coun- 
>or as a Baptist city society of ............ City) for establishing 
» churches, for evangelizing new Americans, for sustaining 
rches in new communities where self-support has proven im- 
sticable, and for doing such other work as churches may see (it 
lo codperatively. : 

That this organization should be the agency through which the 
tehes codéperate in behalf of world-wide missionary work or other 


yminational objectives. p 2 ; ; 
That through it the churches should enter into codperation with 
hr denominations. That such city organizations should be the 
anel through which the denomination relates itself to inter- 
ominational undertakings, as for example, vacation Bible 
y0l movements and general interdenominational evangelistic 
.paigns. 

a tetieve that the city organization should be such a body, 
hould be made such as to justify the denominations in employing 
n codbperative work generally. P ; ‘ 
We believe that effective interdenominational work is possible 
+ as the life of each denomination is correlated through some 
mittee or organization which serves as a channel through which 
- life may be expressed. ey ; wp 

“We express the strong conviction that in our large cities, par- 
larly where the forces of evil are prepared to deliver strong 
vs simultaneously, the Christian forces should be prepared to 
ik with a voice strong enough to be heard to act concurrently 
effectively. 


In seconding the motion for the adoption of the report, 
f. J. R. Brown said: “In their long history, Baptists have 
been essentially a city people. They have carried over 
) the city their country life ideals. In 1890, Baptists in 
‘large cities were small in number, influence and financial 
ity. The tide has turned. Baptists are holding their 
1 and a little better in our northern cities. We are on 
way to the conquest of the city as we have conquered 
town, the village and the country.’ The report was adopted 
bh some few amendments. 


yort on Standardization of the Ministry 
The report on the standardization of the ministry was 


2 Baptist will publish this in full at a later time. It was 
ommended that the duties of this committee be now trans- 
ved to the Board of Education. In speaking on this report, 
* N. B. Henderson of Minnesota said that he considered 
s matter of standardization one of the most important the 
‘omination has to consider. The young people who come 
the universities from churehes with untrained or partially 
‘ned ministers are the quickest to lose their faith when 
y face the facts and implications of modern science. At 
ap Sherman, during the war, 99 per cent of the “conscien- 
is objectors” were uneducated men. 


visters and Missionaries Benefit Board 


Col. E. H. Haskell reported for the Ministers and Mis- 
aaries Benefit Board that three objects had been in view 
m the beginning, namely, to provide a sufficient fund for 
‘dy missionaries and ministers, to prepare a retiring fund 
‘position, and to show in practical ways the esteem in 
ch the ministry is held. 

‘ecy. E. T. Tomlinson then made his report, showing that 
‘ing the past year the permanent fund had been increased 
$4,000,000, so that the total in this fund is now more 
a $6,000,000. Three million dollars of this came from Mr. 
n D. Rockefeller. During the year help has been brought to 
persons, of whom 249 were persons who have given service, 
were women, mostly widows of such ministers, while 273 
The service has been invaluable to 


"e orphan children. 


of these. 


| Th retiring pension fund plan was also presented by 
RE Montinson This plan provides for a retiring pension 
»r thirty-five years of service. The amount of the pension 
se upon one-half the average annual salary received 
ing that period. The actual cost will be $60 for each $1000 
jalafy received by the minister. This cost will be provided 
_the minister himself or by the church he serves. The 
rd will apply a portion of its funds towards the reduction 
chis cost, but at no time will the contribution of the board 
‘eed 90 per cent of the annual cost. A single pension will 
ihe for the minister. A joint pension will provide for 
emsion for the minister, continuing for a reduced amount 
the widow after the death of her husband. Any Baptist 
tor or missionary, any minister in the service of the de- 
lination at large, any editor of a denominational periodical, 

professor in a denominational college or theological sem- 
ry, any secretary of a denominational board, or any who 


sented by Rev. T. J. Villers of Detroit and was excellent. 
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may be engaged in specific denominational work approved by 
the board, who is in good standing and in active service and 
below the age of sixt-five, is eligible for membership, provided 
he has been regularly ordainea to the Baptist ministry. Ap- 
plications for membership may be made at any time by those 
eligible to membership who are below the age of thirty. Those 
who are above the age of thirty and are below the age of 
sixty-five may make application prior to July 1, 1922. 

This plan has been carefully worked out in consultation 
with actuaries of leading insurance companies, is approved 
by leading lawyers and business men of our denomination, and 
is a sound businesslike proposition. Our ministers may feel 
perfectly safe in entering into it. The adoption of the report 
and of the pension plan was moved by Col. Haskell, seconded 
by Mr. Ayer, and unanimously carried. 

Group conferences occupied the time on Friday afternoon. 
Three Splendid Addresses 


The evening session of Friday was given over to three 
splendid addresses. Rev. Wallace Buttrick gave an informing 
address on the subject, “The Education of the American Negro.” 
Because of its importance we shall at some later time publish 
this address in full. 

Prof. A. E. Jenks followed with an address on “Spiritualiz- 
ing American Democracy.” He said that to a Baptist a real 
democratic America would be a spiritualized democracy. “How 
may our democracy be spiritualized? It may be done best in 
the manner and spirit of the Christ. It is more than a coin- 
cidence that there are so many spiritually-minded people in the 
church. There are new and better methods of fishing for men 
than some we have used recently in America. When tradition 
stood in the way of Christ’s mission, he brushed tradition aside. 
If the time has come again to brush aside traditions, they must 
go. Two-thirds of the people in America are foreign-born or 
of foreign parents. Are the spiritual forces of America fishing 
for these people in any adequate way? No! The job is large 
enough so that we may forget our differences and provoke each 
other to good works for the spiritualization of America. I 
wish to show you what I think Americanization means. There 
are three questions: 


“1. What is Americanization work? It is a nationalization 
movement whose object is to spiritualize all the people of 
America towards ends which men of the highest ideals have in 
sight. There have been three results of nationalizing move- 
ments. One is indifference, of which the Jews in some Euro- 
pean countries are a type. Another is lawlessness, of which the 
Irish form an example. The other is unconscious assimilation 
with happiness, hope and eagerness. Such a process has been 
visible in America until within a few years. Americanization 
work is a continuous permanent task. It is not a fad for a 
season. Four departments of the government are carrying on 
such work. Eleven states are organized to do it. It is not com- 
pulsory naturalization. A man compelled to take out his papers 


_is psychologically estopped from becoming a loyal citizen. It 


does not aim to compel the disuse of foreign tongues and of 
the foreign press. It rather aims to equip the man with our 
language in addition to his own. 

“2. By whom should Americanization work be done? (a) 
By adequately trained American leaders, for the task is an 
educational one; (b) by carefully instructed volunteers that 
the leader may multiply his services. The leader should stand 
for nothing but the best forces in America. The foreigner 
should also get the knowledge that the leader understands him 
and his racial group. America is the only place where racial 
hatreds die. Americanization work must not be done with 
the help of any individual or organization whose object is self- 
ish gain. 

“3. In what spirit must Americanization work be done? 
This is revealed in the language of the Golden Rule. It is easy 
for the normal mind to accept the necessity for obedience to 
law, for law is nature’s rule. This Americanization task is a 
great adventure. Why let your missionaries have all the joy 
of such a great adventure? Make this your motto, ‘Every 
church a mission station.’ Our Christianity is undoubtedly on 
trial in America. What will the verdict be? A government of, 
by and for the people is on trial. What will the verdict be? 
Nationalization is not hopeless, for men have come to America. 
The most highly vitalized have come. What will be the result? 
It may be lawless revolution, Men have come who demand fair 
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play. It may be unconscious assimilation. They are open to 
the appeal of fair play. A spiritualized democracy is the high- 
est goal I can visualize for America.” 

The last address of the evening was by Rev. S. R. Vinton 
on “Some New World Achievements and Objectives—Leader- 
ship.” By the use of pictures and charts Mr. Vinton brought 
vividly before his hearers the tremendous chance of the pres- 
ent in all foreign countries if a big program of Christian edu- 
cation is carried forward. 


Reports of Committees 

For Saturday morning the session was pushed back to nine 
o’clock, at which time prayer was offered by Rev. W. T. El- 
more of Nebraska. ~The report of the survey committee was 
given by Dr. F. W. Padelford, that on Baptist chaplains by 
Dr. S. Z. Batten, that on the Roger Williams Memorial by Dr. 
Emory W. Hunt, and that on the Five-Year Program by Dr. 
Shailer Mathews. All were adopted. The following were 
named by the president as the committee to investigate our 
schools and colleges: F. M. Goodchild, chairman; I. W. Car- 
penter, F. W. Sweet, M. J. Twomey, J. W. Brougher, Henry 
Bond, C. R. Brock, E. S. Clinch, A. K. deBlois. The committee 
to consider the matter of THe Barrist was appointea as fol- 
lows: Hugh Stevenson, J. W. Bailey, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, 
W. M. McKercher, D. B. Purington, J. C. Massee, S. W. Cum- 
mings, J. F. Watson, Mrs. C. D. Eulette, Smith G. Young, W. "ys 
Elmore, John Nuveen, J. D. Forward, Geo. E. Horr, F. W. Ayer. 

The committee on evangelism reported through its chair- 

man, Dr. T. J. Villers, and urged that November, nature’s har- 
vest time, and the period just before Easter be used as a 
special time of evangelism. He went on to say that there 
are four reasons for evangelism: 1, The Master commands it. 
2, The church requires it. 38, The layman needs it. 4, The 
times encourage it. Only about 40 per cent of the Protestant 
church membership are regular attendants on the Sunday 
services. Family groups should stress intercessory prayer, 
Bible study,. world missions, higher education, Christian 
stewardship, personal evangelism and church attendance. 

Rey. C. L. Goodell of New York then made an address. “We 
have come,” he said, “to a great hour, and the church must 
meet its obligations as it has never done before. Personal and 
social religion are to each other as cause and effect. What 
we need is to put first things first. Every great reform is the 
lengthened shadow of a man. The church is the mother of 
all good things outside the church. God had blessed you 
Baptists. You are now traveling neck and neck with the 
Methodists, and I have been telling them that, unless they 
are careful, you will nose them out. The message of the 
gospel is the same message today that it was 1,800 years ago. 
It is old news and new news, and, thank God, it is good news. 
The world never had but one Saviour, and it will never need 
another. Ninety per cent of all our laws are laws for property 
and 10 per cent are laws for life. How is it in our churches? 
Are we giving 90 per cent of our effort to things that are in- 
consequential? There is one way you laymen can inake a 
good preacher out of a poor one. If he knows that you have 
been holding him and his message up before Gad, you will 
do it.” 

On the motion of Dr. 

was adopted. 


The Budget of the Board of Promotion 


After an inspiring devotional service, led by Rev. W. H. 
Geistweit, there was held a business session of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Mr. Geo. W. Coleman presented the 
budget of the Board of Promotion for the coming year, whicn 
carried with it the sum of $900,000. Of this, the sum of $200,- 
000 is for the state conventions. He explained also that if 
nothing were appropriated for the Board of Promotion, the vari- 
ous societies would yet have to appropriate the sum of $300,000 
to do what they have been accustomed to do in the past, 
without touching the new efforts of the denomination. He 
moved the acceptance and adoption of the report. 

Mr. Henry Bond seconded the motion, saying that he be- 
lieved that if the report was sustained and the budget adopted, 
the board could report next year that the entire $100,000,000 
had been raised. 


Mrs. Andrew MacLeish seconded the report on behalf of 
the women. She said that the women bélieve in the budget 


Villers, the report of the committee 
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and in the Board of Promotion. The board can do the w 
at far less expense than the societies and do it much a 
effectively. 

Mr. T. L. Esterbrook and Senator Tustin, both of 4 
sylvania, spoke in favor of the motion, after which it + 
adopted unanimously. There was not a single voice in opp 
tion. It was a great moment. Fi 

Dr. Aitchison then came to the front saying: “I am ¢ 
fident now that we shall raise the $100,000,000. We will 5 
year give a faithful account of our trust.” He then mo 
the adoption of the entire budget as printed in the report 
the Board of Promotion, which covered the funds designa 
for all the societies, the total amount being something | 
$10,000,000. The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The convention then, amidst much enthusiasm, adopte 
resolution calling on the Democratic convention at San Fi 
cisco to insert in its platform a plank unequivocably endors 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and the ' 
stead Enforcement Act. 

Dr. Massee thereupon presented a resolution to the ef 
that the Northern Baptist Convention assume responsibility 
notes amounting to $1,250,000 held by the New York T 
Company and create a borrowing credit for the Board of ] 
motion not to exceed the sum of $3,000,000. The purpose 
this was to take care of our obligations to the Interchu 
World Movement and to provide for sums borrowed for) 
penses incurred in our own movement. The motion was | 
onded by Judge Clinch and was adopted. 

Dr. Bitting announced that the Northern Baptist ( 
vention has had during its history ten presidents, all of wl 
are living, and that nine of them have been present at. 
present session. The exception was Mr. Hughes, who | 
been prevented from attending. ' 

The registration at 9:30 was 3,563. - | 

(Concluding sessions next week) | 


Election of Officers 


(By Telegraph) } 

The election of officers of the Northern Baptist Conven' 
resulted as follows: 

President, E. L. Tustin; first vice-president, J. C. Masi: 
second vice-president, Mrs. M. G. Edmands; corresponding 

retary, W. C. Bitting; recording secretary, M. A. Levy; s 

secretary, C. A. Walker; 


i | 
treasurer, F. L. Miner. | 


Woman's Home Mission Session — 


IGNIFICANT in the progress of denominational plans ¥ 

the conferences of the Woman’s American Baptist H) 
Mission Society, held in the Lafayette Hotel of Buffalo. YV 
Mrs. John Nuveen presiding, the first session opened on 
day, June 18, at 10:30 a. m., by the discussion of relat 
ships, introduced by Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, in which she sti 
that no problem can be presented which cannot be s0:) 
by the adjustment of relationships. ‘“‘The General Boaré 
Promotion has been called a ‘board of commotion’ and “b¢( 
of commission,’ but it is really a board of relations with! 
departments woven together like the threads of a tapest 

To the women of the conference, Mrs. Jno. R. Gray, | 
resenting the Buffalo Baptist women, extended not onl! 
hearty welcome, but‘’an invitation for an auto trip to N 
ara Falls and a party at Hotel Clifton on the Cancai £ 
in the afternoon. | 

In discussing the relation of the society to the de 
ment of missionary education, Miss Huston stated that | 
Publication Society had offered the opportunity of introdu! 
missionary education into the Sunday-school quarterlies. | 
emphasized the immediate need of holding day institute! 
groups of churches or in associations to prepare teacher! 
teach the study-books and called for an advance of 1000 | 
sion study classes of men and women, 1000 of W. W. 
1000 of young people, for next year. | 

Since organization was one of the main subjects of 
conference, Miss Ina Burton presented a comprehensive } 
which included all features from plans in the large to acl 
community service. ¥ 

“The biggest problem is to educate the church te 
willing,’ said Mrs. E. Paul Smith of Pittsburgh in her ‘ 
tation of Americanization plans. 


eds 
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Stewardship and cooperation in the financial plans of the 
eral Board of Promotion were emphasized. 

On Saturday, June 19, the Woman’s Home and Foreign 
3ion societies held a joint conference in which reports 
he following joint departments were given: Mission 
y, White Cross service, extension, standard of excellence, 
Id Wide Guild and Children’s World Crusade. Mrs. 
cham presented the special scholarship offer of $200 to a 
ag woman in each state who will pledge herself to give 
east two years of home mission service at the conclusion 
ner course in the Baptist Missionary Training School. 
‘his session the slogan was often used: “The drive is 
-; the campaign has just begun.” 

The needs of home fields were presented in the after- 
41 session by the three supervisors. The field cries out 
better equipment, better trained native pastors and more 
mteer workers. “Bring the American people to the 
‘stian center to meet the foreign-speaking people,” said 
. Mapelsden. 

Mrs. Westfall told the needs of the fields, which made a 
ndid background for Mrs. Pinkham’s address. Watch 
her illustration of the equilateral triangle in later publi- 
ons. 

A special session was called for Sunday afternoon and 
\nization plans were continued on Monday, June 21, the 
ting adjourning to aitend the session of the General 
rd of Promotion. 

“Over Here” served a twofold purpose in that it was 
1 to give the program of the preliminary meeting of the 
A. B. H. M. S. on June 22, besides being the quarterly 
‘ication of the society. After an introductory service, the 
sentation of the Baptist Missionary Training School by 
. Clara D. Pinkham, of literature by Mrs. F. S. Osgood, 
Christian Americanization by Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, 
e the presentation of the educational work of the society 
Mrs. S. C. Jennings. 

‘All of the graduating class of the Baptist Missionary 
ning school participated. Each carried a banner on 
ch was printed an educational phase of the work of the 
ety. The color of the banner corresponded with the na- 
alities as indicated on the map and explained by Mrs. 
aings. At the close of this exercise representatives of 
different educational fields told of the work on their 
icular fields. 

On Wednesday evening, June 23, “The Call and Answer” 
given in the presentation of the new appointees of the 
A. B. H. M. S. by Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall as follows: 
Latin America. The Call: Miss Lula Jackson. The Answer: 
5 Doris Frederickson; Miss Vivian Saylor; Miss Elizabeth 
ort; Miss Beulah Freed. 

‘Polish, The Call: Miss Rose Hodu. The Answer: Miss 
‘ot Krane; Miss Mary Kwasigroch; Miss Carolyn Wheeler. 


ee The Call: Mrs. Ivinski. The Answer: Miss Sadie 
nick, 

Cosmopolitan. The Call. Mrs. Alice Biro. The An- 
e: Miss Jean Lund; Miss Lizetta Rowley; Miss Zelda 


bh 


ers, 


‘Negro. The Call: Miss Rose Rowe. The Answer: Mrs. 
‘a B. Peacock. 
Indian. The Call: Miss Mary Powell. The Answer: 
3 Effie Hoover. 
Italian. The Call: Miss Imogene Ursitti. The Answer: 


3 Julia Morey; Miss Margaret Denton; Miss Carmela Rienzi; 
3 Allene Bryan; Miss Lena Gay. 


The Conference on Fundamentals 


(Continued from page 800) 

from each state being elected by the state delegation, was 
eg by a close vote. Dr. Straton’s motion was then 
‘ied. 

In the evening, Dr. Massee reported a resolution, which 
_ adopted, though without opportunity for discussion, ask- 
the appointment by the Northern Baptist Convention of 
mmission of nine members to investigate the teaching in 
our colleges, secondary schools and seminaries, seeking 
er financial aid or moral sponsorship within the bounds of 
convention, and to report at the meeting in 1921. This 
ry should include the statement of belief submitted to 
hers on employment and an inquiry into the question of 
ther these schools and teachers are loyal to the great 
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fundamental doctrines as held by Baptists. It was asked also 
that an examination be made of the method of election of 
trustees and similar matters. The expenses of this commis- 
sion should be provided by the convention. The resolution 
named the committee as follows: Frank M. Goodchild, I. W. 
Carpenter, J. W. Brougher, Henry Bond, W. B. Riley, Smith 
Thomas Ford, C. R. Brock, E. S. Clinch and Austen K. deBlois. 
The resolutions were adopted. Dr. W. W. Bustard moved that 
the conference request the committee on order of business to 
make the consideration of the resolution a special order of 
business for Wednesday at 4:30 p. m. ‘This was adopted. Dr. 
J. C. Massee of Brooklyn presided at all sessions of the 
conference. 


Abstract of Dr. Dean’s Address 


ORTHERN Baptists are Trinitarians. They worship Jesus 

Christ. He is their sovereign God. “The Word was God.” 
They do not believe merely in the Lordship of Christ, but, 
with Thomas, they cry, ‘My Lord and my God!’ They do not 
have mental reservations concerning Christ’s deity. They 
would be false to the best that their minds and hearts teach 
them, false to the sacred Scriptures, false to the testimony of 
the centuries, false to human experience in the spiritual labor- 
atory of prayer if they did not worship the Lord Jesus Christ. 
To the Jew Jesus Christ may be an impostor; to the Unitarian 
he may be a moral example; to the Catholic he may be a re: 
mote God to be approached only through the mediation of Mary 
and the saints; but to the Baptist he is the Creator-Re- 
deemer to whom the soul of man moves inevitably and directly 
and before whom it rightly bows in humble adoration and 
solemn worship. Baptists give a glad assent to the words of 
Lyman Abbott when he cries, “I have no thought of God that 
goes beyond Jesus of Nazareth!” MBaptists claim that no sin 
compares with the rejection of Christ as God and Saviour. 
The Baptist message to the world is, “Turn from sin and self: 
sufficiency and fall at the sovereign Saviour’s feet.” The Bap- 
tist feels that he is blind indeed who has not seen the glory 
of Christ’s deity. Baptists do not deify Christ, for one cannot 
“godify” God. They only, with very great reverence and godly 
rear and with unutterable tenderness, recognize and acclaim 
the eternal fact of the triune God, and call upon rebellious men 
io join with angels and with saints and with the innumerable 
witnesses of the vast creation in unitedly adoring the Christ 
of God. 

Why did the apostles teach the preéxistence of Christ? 
The facts compelled them to. There was the fragrance of an- 
other world about Jesus Christ. They lived with him for three 
years, and they rightly concluded that such living and thinking 
evidently had their source in another world, differently con- 
ditioned and conducted from this world, a realm where values 
and standards were wholly unlike their own. He impressed 
them equally as a brother and as a forgigner. His whole life 
persisted in running counter to the grain of the world to which 
they were accustomed. His deeds had the motives of heaven; 
his speech had the accent of heaven; his philosophy assumed 
the authority of heaven. He utterly refused to accept the 
stamp of the commercial, social, ecclesiastical or scholastic 
world of the time. He manifestly brought his credentials from 
a ranking, heavenly jurisdiction. 

These are not the days to believe less. Time does not 
dilute, it strengthens the stalwart creed of the Baptists. “The 
Bible has passed through the furnace of persecutions, literary 
criticisms, philosophic doubt and scientific discovery and has 
lost nothing but these human interpretations which cling to 
it like alloy to precious metal.” ‘The centuries chorus a like 
witness to the deity of Christ. Time but clears the hindering 
mists from the towering fact of the redemptive manifestation 
of God in Christ Jesus. 

Yes, the eternal Christ is with us. He is ours to worship 
and to serve. His bugles are pealing throughout the church 
militant. A great hour is upon us. Vast victories are within 
our grasp. Northern Baptists! let us repudiate apostasy. Let 
us demand a leadership in our denomination that is above sus- 
picion. Let us inaugurate, by a holy loyalty to Christ our 
God, the noblest era of evangelism, missions, justice and right- 
eousness in all recorded time since Calvary became a fact of 
history . Let us whole-heartedly return to our first love. Let 
us exalt the name and splendor and preéminence of our ma- 
jestic Redeemer. Then we cannot fail of a stupendous triumph 
in the hearts of men. 
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International Uniform Lesson 
for July 18 


DAVID SPARES SAUL’S LIFE 
I. Sam. 26:7-21. Golden Text: Luke 6:17. 
By JoHn A. EARL 


The Lesson Text 

Five chapters intervene between this 
lesson and the last—chapters that ought 
to be read by the teacher in. order to 
keep the connection. Saul’s purpose to 
kill David was clearly evident in the 
study of last Sunday. Plans to find David 
and put him to death were the outwork- 
ing of the purpose. David hid himself 
in the hills of Judah while he gathered 
around himself a number of men as a 
body guard. From Judah he went to 
the wilderness of Ziph, west of the Dead 
Sea, where Saul pursued him. Escaping, 
’ he fled to Engedi, where he spared Saul’s 
life the first time. 'The incident recited 
in this lesson is the second time David 
spared Saul’s life. 


The Lesson Taught 

Three motives, or, rather, three ele- 
ments, entered into the motive of David 
in sparing Saul’s life—viz., the know- 
ledge of Saul’s divine selection, the con- 
sciousness of the divine law of retribu- 
tion, and the compelling power of divine 
love. 


Divine Selection 

“Then said Abishai to David, God 
bath delivered thine enemy into thine 
hand this day; now therefore let me 
smite him, I pray thee, with the spear 
to the earth at one stroke, and I will 
not smite him the second time. And 
David said to Abishai, Destroy him not; 
for who can put forth his hand against 
Jehovah’s anointed and be guiltless?” 
The words of David here quoted reveal 
his first reaction against the suggestion 
of Abishai. David discriminated between 
the man and his office. As a man, Saul 
was worthy of death according to all the 
laws of ancient and modern warfare, and 
had David dealt with Saul as a man, 
he might have permitted Abishai to 
strike him dead. But there was another 
very sacred consideration. Saul was the 
anointed of the Lord—the divinely con- 
stituted authority in those days of the 
divine right of kings. Therefore David 
spared the life of the king. The dis- 
crimination is one which needs to be 
kept in mind in every age. Whatever 
men may think of Woodrow Wilson as 
a man, and however they may differ in 
their estimates of him, there is one thing 
on which all good citizens should be 
agreed: As President of the United 
States he is worthy of honor, because 
he occupies the highest office of state, 
represents all the people as no other 
Official can represent them, and heads up 
in his official position the government 
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of the United States so far as one official 
may represent the government. This is 
true of every president since George 
Washington. The same thing may be 
said of the king of Great Britain. King 
George did not make much of a soldier 
in the late war, and he may not be the 
greatest man England has ever had for 
king, but he is the head of the govern- 
ment, therefore representing the state, 
and as such should be honored. This is 
the position of Paul. ‘The powers that 
be are ordained of God” (Rom. 13:1-4). 


Divine Retribution 

“As the Lord liveth, the Lord shall 
smite him; or his day shall come to die; 
or he shall descend into battle, and 
perish” are the words of David to 
Abishai. Here we see that David had 
grasped the great principle of divine 
retribution. Why then should he take 
matters into his own hands and avenge 
himself? He would leave the demented 
king in the hands of Jehovah, who had 
selected him. David had had nothing 
to do with the choice of Saul as king, 
and he would have nothing to do with 
his death. David’s later lament over 
the death of Saul proves that he had no 
pleasure in Saul’s destruction; therefore 
his words, “Jehovah shall smite him,” 
were spoken without malice. There is no 
temptation stronger than the temptation 
to avenge ourselves upon our enemies and 
take pleasure in this punishment. “Re- 
venge is sweet” is a proverb of long stand- 
ing. So sweet is revenge, nothing will 
keep men from enjoying that sweetness 
but faith in the ultimate law of retribu- 
tion. 


Love 

David seems to have anticipated the 
standard of the New Testament in his at- 
titude toward Saul. The Old Testament 
rule of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth was set aside and a spirit of 
magnanimity took its place. One can 
hardly think that the David who was so 
generous and Christian toward Saul could 
have written the imprecatory psalms that 
bear his name. And yet the later history 
of David reveals how desperately wicked 
a good man may become when he de- 
generates. In adversity David grew in 
grace. In prosperity and royal authority 
he grew in disgrace by permitting him- 
self to fall into the lusts of oriental mon- 
archs. The bright and beautiful days of 
David were the days of his young and 
uspoiled manhood, when he formed a con- 
venant of friendship with Jonathan and 
spared the life of Saul with a magna- 
nimity which reveals the bigness of his 
heart and with a faith in Jehovah which 
proves his genuine religious experience. 
The spirit in the words of Jesus was the 
spirit of David when he refused to kill 
Soul: “Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them 
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that despitefully use you and persec 
you.” Love is timeless. God is Lo 
Therefore, since David knew God, | 
knew Love. David spared Saul becay 
he was impelled by the power of divi 
love. 


Illustrating the Lesson 


HERE are three ways of illustrati 

a lesson: (1) By appealing tot 
pupil’s eyes as well as to his ears; ( 
by presenting cases which exemplify t 
rule or principle which is to be taugl 
(3) by using analogies which interp: 
the new lesson in terms of some old 
more familiar bit of knowledge whi 
is more or less like it. * * #* | 
We think so often of the comparisc 
that Jesus used when he said, “It 
like,” that we may forget how constan| 
he used illustrations of this more dir’ 
type, actual cases of the application | 


‘his principles, and examples of th 


working. He illustrated his injuneti 
not to resist one that is evil by addi 
examples of how to act if struck | 
such a one on the right cheek, or| 
robbed by him of a coat through a pil 
of legal chicanery, or if compelled | 
go with him a mile. He gave the g| 
eral rule, “Do not your righteousn: 
before men to be seen of them,” @i 
forthwith illustrated it by the appli) 
tion to the particular instances of ali 
giving, praying and fasting. He enfor 
his teaching concerning God’s provid! 
care by citing the ravens, sparrows, } 
lilies of the field, the grass “which } 
day is and tomorrow is cast into | 
oven.” al 
When the truth to be taught is si 
that it cannot well be presented to 
pupil’s vision, and when particu 
cases which exemplify it are not rea¢ 
accessible or are hard for the pupil 
understand, the teacher must have ? 
course to the third type of illustratii 
—analogies, comparisons, stories, | 
figures of speech which interpret ‘ 
new truth in terms of its likeness{ 
some other more familiar facts or‘ 
periences. Most of Jesus’s parables | 
illustrations of this sort. * * * | 
If the teacher uses analogies, | 
should be sure that they really illustr‘ 
and illumine the lesson and that t} 
help the pupil both to attend to and‘ 
understand the point that is to be taust 
The illustration should be more fami! 
than the truth it is meant to convey.’ 
should lie within the experience 0 


pupils and be suited to their com)? 
hension. Its elements of likeness to | 
truth should outweigh its elements! 
unlikeness. It should not be so sugis 
tive as to attract attention to iti 
rather than to shed light upon 4 
lesson.—From ‘Talks to Sunday Se 
Teachers,” by Luther Allan Weigle. 


| Topic for July 18 
} 


WHY PEOPLE ARE UNHAPPY; THE 
CURE 


\ 
} Psalm 32:10; John 15:9-14. 


Be glad in Jehovah, and rejoice, ye 
hnteous, and shout for joy, all ye that 
upright in heart.” 
'. The why: To satisfactorily state 
' ease would call for an answer that 
‘uld fit the greater part of the human 
je at some stage of life’s game. To be 
re, a great deal of the unhappiness 
‘the world is only “supposed.” There 
440 real cause. But whether imaginary 
mot, there is need for an antidote. But 
iy this monster “unhappiness” creeping 
/and down the earth? Maybe it is a 
‘le serap between two members of the 
+Y. P. U.; maybe some fellow hasn’t 
‘eived his just dues in church affairs; 
lybe the miser has allowed a _ few 
‘gles” to escape his grasp; maybe the 
‘ner grocer hasn’t “robbed” the public 
‘te as much as he would like to have 
he, when he forced them to buy so 
’ch goods for a pound of sugar; maybe 
| mother is disappointed over the way- 
‘rd lad or lassie; maybe home affairs 
ie turned out badly; maybe things 
not what they should be at the office, 
| store, the school. 
'. The cure: Even though unhappi- 
Ss may be broad in its scope, the cure 
‘just as broad—as broad as the uni- 
sal love of the Master. 
1) For the wayward: So long as sin 
izhts the life, there can be no happi- 
.s. The psalmist sings of his experi- 
‘e: “Blessed is he whose transgres- 
‘a is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” 
2 very first and necessary thing is the 
ablishment of right relationship with 
| “King of Happiness.” 
.2) The inner circle: “Seeing the 
‘Ititudes of people, Jesus went up the 
.. There he seated himself, and when 
; disciples came to him, he proceeded 
(teach them, and said, Blessed are the 
.r in spirit, for to them belongs the 
‘gdom of the heavens.” (Matt. 5:1-12 
juld be read as part of the program 
the meeting.) 
. A positive religion: A great many 
ple in their religious life stop with 
| “Thou shalt not.” There is decidedly 
Miething more. Following the passage 
Matt. 5:1-12, “You are the light of 

world . let your light shine 
ore all men, in order that they may 
‘ your holy lives and may give glory 
hae Father who is in heaven.” Every 
‘ist life must project itself into the 
of the busy world, bringing joy and 
‘dness, and translating the principles 
jthe Master into terms of real folks, 
h flesh and blood and with an “honest- 
‘oodness” purpose in life. 

Your better self: One often hears 
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the remark, ‘Selfishness is the greatest 
sin in the world.” It certainly does loom 
large around where we live. The things 
we plan to do are considered in the light 
of how they affect us. It seems some- 
times as if even the grace of God has not 
straightened out this “kink” in us. Per- 
haps we do not want it out. But the 
Christian’s attitude should be that of the 
Master: “I came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” 


Bible Reading 


Owing to the widespread demand for 
Bible-reading suggestions, we give place 
this week to material prepared by Rev. 
A.C. Bingham of London, Ontario. Criti- 
cisms and suggestions are invited with 
a view to perfecting a practical, workable 
plan for our young people. Address the 
editor of this page. 

Elimination 

All cumbersome portions and all verses 
that could not be read in the home circle 
should be eliminated. 


The Plan 


Let the Psalms be included with the 
New Testament, to be read through every 
four years, which would make from ten 
to fifteen verses per day, reading the six 
winter months of the year. The Old 
Testament read through in eight years, 
reading the six summer months. 


Arrangement 


Read the Old Testament books in the 
summer that will throw most light on 
the prescribed New Testament books for 
the winter. 

In the Old Testament: Take some his- 
tory, some wisdom and some prophecy in 
each term. 

In the New Testament: Commence 
each term’s reading with a gospel and 
follow that up by epistles that further 
develop the particular life of that gospel. 

The following is an imperfect, incom- 
plete, mechanical arrangement that con- 
siders, in the first place, equal numbers 
of pages of the Bible for each term’s read- 
ing and, in the second place, follows the 
above suggestion. , 

The cycle of Sunday-school lessons 
could be considered in this plan and could 
be supplemented by it. 


First year. Old Testament: Genesis; 
Exodus; Song of Solomon. New Testa- 
mert: Luke; Acts; Psalms, Book II, 
42-72. 

Second year. Old Testament: I Kings; 
II Kings; Ecclesiastes; Hosea; Joel; 


Amos; Obadiah; Jonah; Micah. New 
Testament: Matthew; James; I Thessa- 
lonians; II Thessalonians; Galatians; Co- 
lossians; Philippians; Philemon; He- 
brews; Psalms, Book I, 1-40. 

Third year. Old Testament: Joshua; 
Judges; Ruth; Job. New Testament: 
Mark; Romans; I Corinthians; II Corin- 
thians; I Peter; II Peter; Jude; Psalms, 
Books III-IV, 73-106. 

Fourth year. Old Testament: I Sam- 
uel; II Samuel; Proverbs. New Testa- 
ment: John; I John; II John; III John; 
Revelations; Ephesians; I Timothy; II 
Timothy; Titus; Psalms, Book V, 107- 
150. 

Fifth year. Old Testament: Deuter- 
onomy; Jeremiah; Lamentations. New 
Testament: Luke; Acts; Psalms, Book 
II, 42-72. 

Sizth year. Old Testament: Leviti- 
cus; Numbers; Nahum; Habakkuk; Ze- 
phaniah; Haggai; Zechariah; Malachi. 
New Testament: Matthew; James; I 
Thessalonians; II Thessalonians; Gala- 
tians; Colossians; Philippians; Phile- 
mon; Hebrews; Psalms, Book I, 1-40. 

Seventh year. Old Testament: I 
Chronicles; II Chronicles; Isaiah. New 
Testament: Mark; Romans; I Corin- 
thians; II Corinthians; I Peter; II Peter; 
Jude; Psalms, Books III-IV, 73-106. 

Eighth year. Old Testament: Ezra; 
Nehemiah; Esther; Daniel; Ezekiel. New 
Testament: John; I John; II John; III 
John; Revelations; Ephesians; I Tim- 
othy; II Timothy; Titus; Psalms, Book 
V, 107-150. 


Merits of the Group Plan 


1. Every member of the society is 
placed on the program an equal number 
of times. 


2. It prevents the more able members 
from doing most of the talking in meet- 
ing. 

3. It relieves the pastor of leading the 
meeting or delivering a sermonette each 
week. 


4. The work is arranged in a system- 
atic, definite method, and not left to 
chances. 

5. The captains share the duties form- 
erly incumbent upon the president. 

6. It creates friendly rivalry between 
the groups, thereby causing each to work 
more faithfully and willingly, striving 
to make his program the “best yet.” 

7. It reduces the number of commit- 
tees, and simplifies the work of those re- 
maining. 

8. It reaches the individual. By using 
each member of each group on the pro- 
gram each month, it gets the last one. 

9. It succeeds. By the use of the group 
plan there are today many enthusiastic 
unions where previously a B. Y. P. U. 
would not work. 

10. “The plan didn’t work” means “the 
workers didn’t plan.” 


: 
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Bucknell University Com- 
mencement 
By LLEWELLYN PHILLIPS 


The modern college commencement is 
not a series of speech-making meetings, 
but a few noted occasions which inter- 
pret the spirit of an institution and in- 
duce alumni to renew their loyalty to 
alma mater.. Such was the seventieth 
commencement of Bucknell University. 
A new president, a stranger to many 
alumni one year ago, had completed one 
year of successful service, and alumni 
were invited to come back to share in 
the new era. 

The outstanding features were the bac- 
calaureate sermon by Pres. Hunt; the 
address to the graduating class, com- 
mencement day, June 16, by Pres.-Em- 
eritus John H. Harris; the rendition of 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” by the 
music department; a general feeling of 
camaraderie, and important announce- 
ments by Pres. Hunt. 

The sermon was true to the religious 
traditions of the college. It was an ear- 
nest appeal for loyalty to Christ and the 
church. The text was ‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

It was fitting that Dr. Harris should 
address the graduating class. In his 
usual comprehensive and _ philosophical 
manner he pointed out that in the four 
years during which the class had been 
in college, so great changes had taken 
place that they did not return to the 
same world whence they had come. 

Throughout the exercises, everywhere 
on the campus there was a distinct note 
of good feeling and loyalty to the new 
president. Tuesday evening, the evening 
of alumni day, friends and alumni crowd- 
ed the president’s home to greet the 
president and Mrs. Hunt. Fraternity 
banquets, usually held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, were held on Monday evening, in 
order that all might be one group on 
Tuesday. 

On commencement day, before making 
several important announcements, Pres. 
Hunt conferred the degree of doctor of 
divinity upon Rey. T. Teifion Richards, 
pastor of the First Welsh Baptist Church, 
Scranton, and Rev. Charles Walker of 
West Chester, known to all Baptists for 
his distinctive denominational work as 
secretary. 

Pres. Hunt announced two noteworthy 
material advancements: The purchase 
of a farm, adding 170 acres to the 
campus, and the beginning of the erec- 
tion of a new engineering building. He 
also announced several additions to the 
faculty. The most important were a new 
professor of English literature and a pro- 
fessor of romance languages. The new 
. professor of English literature, Mr. Her- 
old, is a graduate of Washington and Lee 
University and has done graduate work 
at Columbia University. The new pro- 
fessor of romance languages, Mr. Mega- 
haes, received his bachelor’s degree from 
Ewing College and has pursued graduate 
studies at Columbia. Last year he was 
a member of the faculty of Lafayette 
College. 


The third significant announcement 
was concerning the salaries of the fac- 
ulty. Dr. Hunt set a maximum salary for 
a professor in his first faculty meeting 
and pledged himself to work toward that 
goal. On commencement day he was 
privileged to announce the fulfilment of 
his pledge. This desired end was made 
possible in part by a gift of $200,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for per- 
manent endowment, to which is added 
next year $12,500, and the succeeding 
year $10,000, to help meet the current ex- 
penses until the college realizes on the 
apportionment in the $100,000,000 cam- 
paign. Thus in the first year Dr. Hunt 
has made good his promise that one of 
his chief interests is that the faculty re- 
ceive adequate remuneration. 


Commencement at McMinnville 
College 


By WILLIAM R. FRERICHS 


McMinnville College closed its sixty- 
second year with fitting exercises June 
4 to 6. The various activities of these 
days reflected in a pleasing manner the 
success of the entire year. A few out- 
standing features will suggest the sig- 
nificance of the closing events. 

A favorable impression was made 
throughout by the execution of the com- 
mencement programs. There was back 
of all, whether arranged by the admin- 
istrative officers or by the students, care- 
ful planning and preparation. This was 
evident in the beautiful decorations of 
the church building and the halls, in the 
well-arranged programs, in the interest 
manifested in the different contests, and 
in the enthusiasm shown at the various 
functions. 

Another lasting impression was made 
by the speakers invited to give their 
messages at the commencement exer- 
cises. The graduating class of the pre- 
paratory department and its friends will 
long remember the address delivered by 
Rev. W. E. Pettibone of Oregon City, who 
was for many years the faithful contrib- 
utor to the young people’s department of 
the Pacific Baptist. His thoughts were 
forcefully presented, well illustrated and 
heartily received by the audience. The 
annual address before the Christian as- 
sociation was given by Rev. L. J. Sawyer, 
pastor of the First Church of Yakima, 
Wash. He reminded his hearers of their 
responsibility in view of the summons of 
the voice of God and their obligation to 
others which coincides with the divine 
voice. As in many previous years, Dr. 
W. B. Hinson preached again the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the graduating 
class of the college, presenting, as he 
has done so persistently throughout his 
long connection with the college, the liv- 
ing and reigning Christ. The community 
of McMinnville never fails to give Dr. 
Hinson and his message close and ap- 
preciative attention. The last words of 
Pres. Riley, represented by Dean E. 
Northup, were a challenge to the mem- 
bers of the class to live up to the pro 
fession of faith in Christ which all had 
expressed during their college days, and 


to identify themselves with the wor) 
church and kingdom in the commw 
whether large or small, where their 
ture work called them. 

Added significance was given to the 
ercises by the fact that this year’s g 
uaeing class is the largest ever sent f 


the halls of the institution. There 
twenty-seven graduates. Yet the qu: 
of the class is in no wise eclipsed 
the quantity. McMinnville College \ 
forward with confidence to succes 
service of these young men and wo 
in their respective fields of activity. 
brief addresses of the valedictoriar 
the class and of two other member 
the class gave evidence of a deep 
viction on the part of the member 
the class as to their mission in the w 

In addition to the regular a | 
college conferred the honorary degre 
doctor of divinity upon two who |] 
rendered excellent service on the fiel 
McMinnville College: Rev. A. H. Bi 
of Spokane, who has not only pr 
himself to be a loyal preacher of 
gospel and pastor, but who has also | 
a remarkable record as a_missio, 
administrator, and Rev. C. L. Traj 
pastor of the McMinnville Church, 
has won recognition as a_ thor 
scholar, able pastor and efficient le: 
and who has also served McMinn 
College most acceptably as a teach 
biblical history and literature duripel 
past two years. 

The board of trustees was greatl); 
couraged by the reports of the presi) 
and other officers of the college. | 
treasurer, Mr. Charles H. Kopf, shi’ 
that a larger volume of business / 
done during the past year than A 
fore in the history of the institution. | 
total assets of the college now mak 
to $386,263.08, of which amount : 
189.69 represents the invested perméi 
endowment. The board looks fort 
with great interest and hope to the) 
ing in September of Dr. Myron’ 
Haynes, who will become the field | 
resentative of McMinnville College. 

During the commencement season 
comments of regret were frequt 
heard. One referred to the res 
of Prof. Curtis P. Coe, who far the: 
twelve years has served the college! 
community in a most acceptable andi 
cious manner. He becomes princip) 
Keystone Academy, Factoryville, at 
his many friends predict for him an! 
school a successful future. His pla‘' 
the faculty of McMinnville College¥ 
be filled by Prof. L. S, Shumaki 
Iowa City, Iowa, who comes to his! 
field of service with the best of pret 
tion and experience. The second it 
for regret was the inability of Pres. 
to be present at all of the commence® 
exercises. His strenuous labors d 
the past months have somewhat imp?! 
his health, in consequence of whi 
has been compelled to stay in his /¢ 
most of the time. However, the 
dences of his work and his indomib 
faith were always felt during the cli 
events, and his many friends and fi 
workers unite in the earnest petition! 
he may soon be restored to healtt® 
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e continuance of his labors in behalf 
eMinnville College. 

view of the excellent record made 
ye college during the past year, and 
ew of the strong prosyects of new 
ings and an increased endowment, 
members of the board of trustees 
the faculty look forward with hope- 
ss and confidence to a greater Mc- 
‘ville College. 


Denison University Com- 
mencement 


| 
By C. Henry DICcKERMAN 


mmencement at Denison University 
year was made notable by the an- 
cement of numerous and munificent 
to the university—gifts which make 
ssible for the necessary expenses to 
‘ore than met, for construction work 
ie athletic field to be resumed, for 
uilding of an infirmary to be begun 
ice, and for the salaries of members 
‘e faculty to be increased in suffi- 
‘amount to insure the retaining of 
‘blest teachers and scholars. Of the 
‘announced last Wednesday morning 
res. Chamberlain at the graduating 
sises of the senior class, the follow- 
are the most noteworthy: Fifty 
‘and dollars from Ambrose Swasey, 
land, president of the trustees; 
from Ambrose Swasey for the 
‘ing fund; $250,000 from Col. E. A. 
3, Dayton, secretary of the trustees, 
vablish the Deeds fund; $10,000 from 
E. A. Deeds for the teaching fund; 
0 from Col. E. A. Deeds for work 
fe Deeds Athletic Field; $70,000 from 
‘or M. Barney, Dayton, for the an- 
| fund; $25,000 from the Flora Price 
| estate; $25,000 from the Hannah 
| Lewis estate; $5000 for the estab- 
rent of the Wells A. and Cynthia 
th Chamberlain scholarship fund; 
from Jessie Husted Chamberlain 
1e establishment of the E. L. Husted 
airship fund, the income to be loaned 
udents; $100 from the Shepardson 
he for equipment; $500 from Karl 
‘nan for the alumni fund; $25,000 
\Mrs. Charles F. Whistler for the 
A Arnett Whistler Memorial Hos- 
(and from Dr. Frank Carney, a por- 
‘of Emery W. Hunt, former presi- 
‘painted by Troccoli. 
t commencement address, delivered 
‘of. W. H. Johnson, a member of 
‘faculty for a quarter of a century 
ow on the editorial staff of the 
*w of New York, was entitled “The 
| That Frees.” Prof. Johnson made 
quent plea for the liberal arts col- 
as against the technical or voca- 
' training school, and argued against 
‘tilitarian emphasis too frequent in 
in collegiate education. 
lorary degrees were awarded to 
(rie Tower Galpin, pastor of the 
‘Church, Pittsburgh—doctor of di- 
'; Franklin Wait Sweet, pastor of 
ast End Church, Cleveland—doctor 
linity; and William Hannibal John- 
/m the editorial staff of the Review 
“or of humane letters. 
Senior class numbered 102. Of 
| Rinety-three were awarded the de- 
tbe bachelor of arts, philosophy or 


€, and nine received conservatory 
he or certificates. 

‘Sually fine though hot weather 
this commencement season a mem- 
and delightful one. Formal activi- 
Jegan on the evening of Friday, 
\1, with the senior reception at the 
ent’s house, 


The ceremony of decorating the grave 
of Dr. D. Shepardson, founder of Shep- 
ardson College, took place in Maple Grove 
on Sunday morning at 8:30 o’clock. At 
10:30 faculty and seniors assembled on 
Shepardson campus and marshed to the 
Baptist Church, where the baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by Rev. Frederic 
Tower Galpin. The sermon developed 
the idea of world integrity as a goal for 
modern Christian civilization. With the 
text, “I Am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life” as a framework, the speaker built 
up the conception of a world progressing 
from the disintegrate chaos, social and 
religious, of barbarism to the union at- 
tainable under Christ through striving 
toward universally accepted ideals of 
brotherhood and service. Miss Garnett 
Stout sang the offertory. 

The annual service in memory of the 
seven former presidents of Denison bur- 
ied in the college cemetery was held at 
three p. m. on the hilltop. At four 
o’clock there was a vesper organ recital 
in the Baptist Church. In the evening 
the men’s and women’s Christian associa- 
tions gathered to listen to a sermon by 
Rev. Franklin W. Sweet, in the Baptist 
Church. 

Doane Academy held its commence- 
ment on Monday morning at ten o’clock. 
The graduating exercises in the Baptist 
Church were presided over by Dr, H. 
Rhodes Hundley, dean of the academy. 
Prof. Eschman addressed the. graduates, 
speaking on “Culture” and its place in 
modern life. He urged that more atten- 
tion be paid to the fine arts and to hu- 
manistic studies, by which, he main- 
tained, the finer values of life are ar- 
rived at. 

Tuesday was celebrated as alumni day. 
Class reunions occupied the early morn- 
ing, with senior class-day exercises on 
the hill at ten o’clock. Class prophecies 
by George Wolf and Grace Moody were 
the most amusing feature of. this occa- 
sion. Louise Hamblen read a witty “his- 
tory” of the class, William Carstensen 
read the class poem, and following this 
the tradional presentations of the bench, 
shoe and key were made. 

At the alumne meeting, held in Stone 
Hall at eleven o’clock, Mrs. J. J. Runyan 
of St. Paul, Minn., made the address. 
Mrs. Runyan spoke on “Empowered Per- 
sonality” and developed her thought by 
the following steps: Selfhood acknowl- 
edged; selfhood accepted; selfhood aban- 
doned. The alumnze luncheon was 
served in Shepardson Commons at one 
o’clock. 

On commencement day (Wednesday) 
the academic procession formed at about 
a quarter to ten on the hill. Led by a 
band, the trustees, seniors, faculty and 
alumni proceeded by the steps and 
through the Shepardson campus to the 
Baptist Church, where the exercises were 
held. The annual alumni dinner was 
served at one o’clock in Shepardson 
Commons. ; 

Many small features and happenings 
contributed to the enjoyableness of the 
commencement. Many alumni groups 
had their own celebrations on Wednesday 
morning and afternoon. Mr. Brierly en- 
tertained the classes of ’70 and ’95 in 
joint celebration of their golden and sil- 
ver anniversaries. The Columbus Asso- 
ciation, under the direction of Prof. Os- 
man C. Hooper and Mr. H. L. Mattoon, 
had a picnic luncheon on Tuesday. Tues- 
day and Wednesday an aeroplane from 
Dayton, bearing the letters D-H-N-I-S-O-N 
on the under side of the lower plane, 
hovered over the baseball game and the 
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town, and was remarked by hundreds of 
guests. The fraternities were crowded 
with “old boys” back for reunions or sim- 
ply to renew old Granville associations. 
The town itself was taxed to capacity 
to accommodate parents and returning 
alumni. The center of this alumni in- 
terest was, of course, the dinner on 
Wednesday, which afforded opportunities 
for twenty speakers to exhort and rem- 
inisce. Most visitors left Granville 
Wednesday evening. 


Commencement at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester 


By Henry B. Ropsins 


This letter is being written in the week 
of commencement at the University of 
Rochester—a week which brings—an- 
nouncement of a remarkable enlargement 
of the university’s resources. The new 
funds, a total of $9,000,000, will secure 
to the university the establishment of a 
school of medicine, surgery and dentistry 
of the first order. Of this total, Mr. 
George Eastman, of Kodak fame, gives 
$4,000,000 and John D. Rockefeller, 
through the General Education Board, 
$5,000,000. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner of the General 
Education Board paid Pres. Rhees a fair 
compliment when at the announcement 
dinner given by Mr. Eastman on June 11, 
he spoke as follows: “Dr. Rhees belongs, 
in our judgment, in that small group of 
eminent administrators who have care- 
fully defined their objects and who by a 
substantial educational success have won 
the confidence and esteem of all critical 
students of higher education in Amer- 
ica.” Referring to the comparison of the 
catalogues of so many American colleges 
and universities to the bill of fare of a 
country hotel, Dr. Flexner said, ‘‘the Uni- 
versity of Rochester offers a modest 
menu, but you get what you call for.” 
For the reason, therefore, that the insti- 
tution was adjudged sound to the core, 
in competent hands and conservatively 
administered, the General Education 
Board was hospitable to the suggestion 
that there is an opening in Rochester for 
the highest type of medical school. Mr. 
Eastman had already given $1,500,000. for 
the establishment of a dental dispensary, 
which will be merged with the new 
school and which affords combined assets 
of $10,500,000 for the enterprise. 

Thus, under the administration of Dr. 
Rhees, the University of Rochester 
passes from the type of first-rate Ameri- 
ican college to the status of a real uni- 
versity, an institution to which Mr. East- 
man has given in all more than $10,000,- 
000. This will mean much not alone for 
the University of Rochester but for all 
our local educational institutions and 
will serve to make Rochester more than 
ever a center of higher education. 

On Sunday, June 13, at the East Ave- 
nue Church, Pres. Rhees preached the 
baccalaureate sermon, from the _ text, 
“For what doth it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and forfeit his life?” 
Endeavor after satisfaction brought forth 
civilization, but the world war repudiated 
its ideals—ideals which were the means 
by which God, the unseen Captain, calls 
us to his side. Our ideals and aspira- 
tions are glimpses of that perfect good 
which God is. Religion is the experience 
of the answering help which comes to 
the loyal soul from the unseen Captain. 
Religion is our greatest need in our hours 
of relaxation from high emotional ten- 
sion, and it is a defense against ma- 
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terialistic thinking and those old rivalries 
which we hoped we had banished for- 
ever. Religion is the greatest need of 
our time. Strong currents set away from 
the cultivation of personal religion, but 
prove the prophet’s words: “Ye shall 
seek me and ye shall find me when ye 
seek me with your whole heart.” 

At the commencement exercises the 
degree of bachelor of arts was conferred 
upon seventy-four candidates and the de- 
gree of bachelor of science upon forty- 
one, while thirteen received the degree 
of master of arts. Among those upon 
whom honorary. degrees were conferred 
was Dr. Albert W. Beaven of the Lake 
Avenue Church, who received the degree 
of doctor of divinity. 


Ottawa University 


Ottawa University closed her fifty-fifth 
year on June 11 with thirty-six gradu- 
ates from the college, eighteen from the 
academy and one from the music depart- 
ment; with the largest enrolment, 480, 
in her history; with a science hall in 
process of erection and excavation com- 
pleted for a heating plant; with an en- 
dowment of over $400,000 and with nearly 
200 enthusiastic alumni present to cele- 
brate her progress. 

Commencement week began on Sunday, 
June 6. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Pres. Price, and the sermon 
before the Christian associations by 
Frank Herriott, Ottawa University, 15. 
Then, in succession, came the freshman 
declamation contest; the president’s re- 
ception to the faculty and the seniors; 
the various class meetings, centering 
around the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
class of ’95; the reception to Dr. M. L. 
Ward; the dedication of the memorial 
tablet, by the ex-service men; the an- 
nual meeting of the board of trustees; 
the annual meeting of Pi Kappa Delia 
(the honorary forensic society); the 
dynamic annual meeting of the alumni 
association; the graduation exercises of 
the academy, with the address by Dr. 
W. L. Burdick, dean of the law school, 
Kansas University; the graduation exer- 
cises of the college, with an excellent 
address by Dr. W. H. Geistweit of St. 
Louis, and, lastly, the commencement 
dinner. 

Paralleling the material growth of Ot- 
tawa University is the religious activity 
of the students and the faculty. Among 
the campus organizations are the Y. W. 
C. A., which includes in its membership 
about 85 per cent of the girls in the col- 
lege and the academy, and the Y. M. C. 
A., which includes about 70 per cent of 
the men. These associations hold week- 
ly religious services and, in addition, 
conduct special evangelistic services last- 
ing from ten to fourteen days. Smaller 
in numbers but no less active are the 
ministerial alliance, fifteen members, six 
of whom hold regular pastorates, while 
others supply at call; the student vol- 
unteers, fourteen members, meeting reg- 
ularly every week; and the student mis- 
sion band, thirty-two members, meeting 
every two weeks. These organizations 
codperated in a movement to establish 
an “Ottawa in China’ and aroused such 
an interest that the student council di- 
rected a drive for funds to support an 
O. U. alumnus on the faculty of Shanghai 
College. Though the numerous calls for 
money had partially drained the students, 
over $650 was pledged. 

The university faculty and students 
participate freely in the regular church 
activities. Bible classes for the students 


are organized in the various churches in 
the city and are well attended. The 
working forces in the First Church are 
strongly recruited from the university. 
Faculty teachers regularly serve, and 
students aid in teaching, serve as officers, 
assist with the music and otherwise are 
helpful. During the school year, from 
one-third to one-half of the Sunday-school 
workers are from the university. 

Not finding enough to do in the city 
churches, some of the students organized 
a Sunday school in a schoolhouse near 
the city and maintained it during the 
larger part of the year. In the B. Y. 
P. U.’s the students are aggressively 
serving. During the school year three. 
unions are maintained, and the work is 
strongly supported by the students. 

There is also contact with the larger 
phases of church work. In the recent 
campaign for the New World Movement 
a faculty member served as chairman 
for the four-minute men, and one-third 
of the four-minuteers were O. U. stu- 
dents. The benevolence treasurer for the 
First Church reports that of the $85,750 
pledged for the New World Movement 
nearly $7000 came from the faculty and 
students of O. U. 

rity del, lee 


Redlands University Com- 


mencement 
By S. FrAsEeR LANGFORD 


It is a far cry from a university meet- 
ing in a church, holding its chemical 
laboratory recitations in a church kitchen, 
to a modern, well-equipped university on 
a superb site unexcelled for beauty by 
any location in the world—and all this 
rapid transition taking place in a short 
period of eleven years, the transition 
from anxiety and unpaid professors’ 
salaries to a place of fulfillment and of 
promise. This has been due to no magi- 
cian’s wand, but to the vision, the pluck 
and the religious spirit of the Baptists 
of Southern California. The favor of God 
seems to have attended the efforts to pro- 
duce a great university in the southland. 

The class of 1920 has just been gradu- 
ated—June 12-16—with a total number 
of twenty-nine, the largest number of 
graduates in a single class yet recorded. 
The commencement addresses were of an 
exceedingly high order. Dr. Edwin F. 
Hallenbeck delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon before a large and _ thoughtful 
audience in the First Church of Red- 
lands, taking for his theme “The Upper 
Trail.” It was a sermon of quiet power, 
claiming the attention of all from the 
start as Dr. Hallenbeck unfolded in 
choice diction the difference between the 
trail that leads to the heights and the 
trail that leads below. 

The sermon before the Christian as- 
sociations in the evening was delivered 
by Rey. A. B. Murphy, father of Miss 
Ruth Murphy, the president of the col- 
lege Y. W. C. A. In his winning, help- 
ful way he outlined the supreme call 
before the student life of today. The 
commencement address was delivered by 
Dr. Daniel F. Fox, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Pasadena and 
a noted chautauqua lecturer as well. His 
address was one of sustained brilliancy 
and will be remembered by the large 
audience as one of the most picturesque 
addresses as well as the most practical. 

The commencement exercises began 
with the recital of the college of fine arts 
Saturday evening in the First Church, 
when the pupils of Prof. C. H. Marsh and 
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Prof. E. A. Bertrand gave the progr 
to an appreciative audience. é 
On Monday evening the campus of | 
university was transformed into a §} 
wood Forest under the skill of Wall 
Chadwick for the play of Robin He 
The scenic effect as the various lig 
were turned upon the scenery was 
surpassing charm. The opera was } 
duced under the direction of Prof, . 
Bertrand and was well received by 
large audience. ‘ 
The class-day exercises were held 
the east side of the Administration Bu 
ing and were unique in every way. ' 
class prophecy was a skit on the mod 
ouija board, conducted by Miss R 
Anna Blowers and Mr. Earl Waternr 
Then followed the presentation of 
trophies and the class gift, when fF 
mond Untereiner, in the name of 
class, gave to the college a fine drink 
fountain, placed immediately in fron 
the Administration Building. The pl 
ing of the class tree was conducted 
Curtis Sawyer, 1920. 
The love feast of the university 
curred at the close of the commencen 
exercises, when the many friends of 
university met with the _ trustees 
faculty for the expressions of felicita 
and good will. Judge J. H. Merrian 
Pasadena was toastmaster. In his 
lightful way he told how Redlands 
exploded the theory of the eternal eni 
between town and gown, rejoicing in 
work that had been done in and by 
students. Mention was made of 
gathering of the citizens of Redl: 
which did so much to weld the unive) 
to the city. He said: “We go fort! 
meet the shadowy future without | 
and with a manly heart. We hav 
ambition to make Redlands the bes 
ligious institution in Southern | 
fornia.” | 
Mayor Brock responded for the 
saying: ‘‘We sympathized with you) 
your first students came here, 100 
upon your movement as a sort of fo) 
hope, but the forlorn hope has tu 
out to be victory. I felt sorry for) 
in the dark days of 1913 when your! 
fessors did not know where their 
was coming from, but the dark day; 
past and we are looking for a great 
versity—a university not only 
being built, but building those who 
phe 
Prof. H. G. Clement, superintende 
the public schools, responded in | 
chosen words that had a great Til 
conviction and sincerity, saying: | 
growing intimacy with the collegé! 
been one of growing appreciation. | 
not only a partial education to mee! 
needs of the mind in the big univer; 
and neglect the soul, it is a dowr 
dangerous education. I am for the) 
versity of Redlands because of wll 
stands for in its idealism—its ble 
of the emphasis upon the intellec 
conscience, the soul.” 1 
For the class of 1920, Curtis Si 
said: “We saw the time when thi! 
versity had nothing but spirit, ant! 
it has spirit and other things bet 
We pay our tribute to the gr! 
faculty to be found in America. 1 
university of the past we give oul! 
and to the university of the futur 
hopes—our alma mater.” . | 
Miss Joybelle Hatcher, for the all 
spoke of the fighting spirit of the) 
when the students went into every ! 
expecting to be licked, yet abiding? 
time when eventually they should! 
And then followed the glowing rec” 
the victories that had been wot!) 
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—the victories of our track team, 
ing now the championship of South- 
California; the victories in the class 
set of Philadelphia, when our athletes 
sd a victory over Columbia, Syracuse 
Pennsylvania and clipped a few 
ids off the national record for hurd- 
and the victory of the debaters in 
iting all colleges of the Middle West 
West and Stanford University. It 
been such a notable year of victory 
the city organized a great civic meet- 
attended by thousands, held in the 
air ampitheater and at that time 
mted silver and bronze trophies to 
nen who had brought such honor to 
town. 
of. George Robertson paid a delight- 


ribute to the president of the uni-° 


x so much to weld the college into 
it. 

. F. Fowler, president of the execu- 
committee, responded for the trus- 
_ thanking the bankers of Redlands 
heir loyalty to the college in the 
,of great need. 

ese great achievements show that 
vonfidence of the denomination has 
yeen misplaced in this growing uni- 
ty of the Southwest. It is a de- 
_ to me, as pastor of the church 
a was the birthplace of the institu- 
,and which formed its first home, 
ve unfolded before me the splendid 
sm of its faculty and to see in the 
ng student body the effect of a 
ous education. 


Colorado Letter 


By Grorce E. BurLINGAME 


wy, Dr. V. L. Duke, the man who is 
f 
} 


i 
y 
r 
jiational Meetings 
'y is an association? What is suffi- 
|apologetic for the average Baptist 
vation meeting as now maintained? 
‘. sectional meeting of the state con- 
on, or a microcosmic Northern Bap- 
‘onvention, or a committee of the 
on church missions? 

re is opportunity for a man to se- 
\ place in the Baptist Hall of Fame 
eating a new program for our asso- 
al meetings which will render them 
‘al and powerful for our time as 
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| gatherings were to our fathers, 
ag under different conditions and 
vastly different world order. 

_ Colorado associations meet as fol- 
this year: Baca County, in south- 
‘nl Colorado (a dry-farming county 
' than Delaware, without a foot of 
id and with ten Baptist churches), 
oO Buttes, July 24-26; San Luis Val- 
t Del Norte, July 28-30; Gunnison 
‘ (western slope), at Eckert, Aug. 
Midland (Pike’s Peak district), at 
ain, Aug. 10, 11; Eastern (Plains 
y), at Deer Trail, Sept. 7, 8; 
western (Mesa Verde region), Sept. 
place undetermined; Rocky Moun- 
(Denver), at Golden, Sept. 21-23; 
2m (Pueblo district), at La Junta, 


pln in Education 


| governor of Colorado, himself a 
2 of Colorado College and a stead- 
‘iend of higher education, recently 
ibe a committee to consider the 
g conditions relative to the com- 
lon of public-school teachers. 
committee’s report reveals an 
ng situation in the schools of the 
_ “We are confronted with the be- 
3 of a disintegration of our educa- 
System due to inadequate compen- 
and insecure tenure in the teach- 
pfession. In Colorado many school- 


houses are closed, hundreds of teaching 
positions vacant, thousands of children 
deprived of school privileges, and other 
thousands entrusted to the care and edu- 
cation of instructors whose qualifications 
fall far below anything resembling a re- 
spectable standard. In many instances 
the compensation paid to teachers of ex- 
ceptional qualifications is less than that 
to be earned by the most illiterate in the 
most unskilled and menial employments. 
In but few is it found to be at all com- 
mensurate with the remuneration com- 
manded by similar qualifications in the 
industrial and commercial world.” 

To remedy this condition the commit- 
tee recommend that salaries be based 
upon qualifications rather than upon the 
grade in the curriculum; that salaries be 
based on the value of service rendered 
and not upon the teacher’s personal or 
family needs; that $1200 be the mini- 
mum salary for every teacher having a 
high-school course plus two years of spe- 
cial training; that the salaries be based 
on a school year of nine months and paid 
monthly for twelve months; that there 
be no discrimination against married 
women; that teachers be employed per- 
manently under yearly contracts; and 
that the salaries of instructors in state 
schools of higher learning be increased. 


Colorado Breaks with Interchurch 


The Colorado State Convention board 
met at Denver on June 15 and adopted 
the following resolution, drafted by a 
committee of its appointing consisting of 
Fred W. Freeman, E. H. Braukman, D. 
T. Pulliam, A. H. Stockham, Charles R. 
Brock and Geo. E. Burlingame: 

Whereas, the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Denver in May, 1919, gave approval to 
limited codperation with the Interchurch 
ous Movement under certain restrictions; 
and, 

Whereas, our experience through the year 
under the specified conditions has demon- 
strated to us the unwisdom and impractica- 
bility of further codperative relations with 
the Interchurch World Movement; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that we favor termination by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Buffalo 
of the existing codperative relations with 
the Interchurch World Movement; and we 
further favor instructions to the General 
Board of Promotion directing that body to 
determine and adjust at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the financial obligations of the 
Northern Baptist Convention to the Inter- 
chureh World Movement in accordance with 
the Denver resolution. 

The board also adopted a resolution 
declining to codperate in the pending 
financial campaign of the Interchurch 
Movement to raise funds to cover the 
existing deficit. The utmost harmony 
was manifest, and there was no spirit 
of criticism or recrimination, but a posi- 
tive intention to have done with the In- 
terchurch Movement. The prime motive 
was not based on the financial crisis, but 
upon the conviction that the highest wel- 
fare and spiritual efficiency of the de- 
nomination requires a termination of co- 
operation with the Interchurch Move- 
ment. 


Boring Mountain Barriers 


Colorado is divided by the Rockies, 
rising in scores of peaks 14,000 feet and 
over, into sections divided by barriers 
sometimes impassable. The major indus- 
trial and educational wealth of the state 
lies along the line from Fort Collins to 
Trinidad, straight through the state east 
of the mountains. Rich undeveloped 
country lies over the range and in the 
“parks” within the mountains. Unless 
the barriers can be broken down, state 
lines may ultimately be overridden and 
large sections of the state become allied 
with neighboring states more accessible 
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for trade and shipping. Northwestern 
Colorado opens to Wyoming and south- 
western Colorado to New Mexico, and 
the western slope looks toward Salt Lake, 
a rival of Denver, for intermountain 
supremacy. 

As a unifying measure, it is proposed 
to bore three great tunnels under the 
Rocky Mountains to destroy the barriers 
and tie together the remote sections of 
the state. The proposed tunnel under 
James Peak (altitude 13,260 feet), west of 
Denver, is six and four-tenths miles long, 
at an altitude of 9100 feet. The Marshall 
Pass tunnel, west of Pueblu, six miles 
long, connects the Arkansas and Gunni- 
son river basins, at 9500 feet elevation. 
The Cumbres Pass tunnel, southwest of 
Marshall Pass, leads to the extreme 
southwestern section of the state. 

The cost is estimated at $1,000,000 per 
mile, or a total of about $15,000,000 to 
$18,000,000. Gradients will be reduced 
from a maximum of 4 per cent to not 
over 2 per cent. With the James Peak 
tunnel completed, the short route from 
Denver to the west would be through this 
tunnel to Grand Junction. 

These projects involve tremendous re- 
sponsibility for the planting of new 
churches and the evangelization of the 
new communities which will be developed 
in the country to be opened up by these 
new highways of trade and intercourse. 

Denver. 


Idaho Convention 


One hundred and thirty delegates and 
visitors registered at the Idaho Conven- 
tion meeting at Idaho Falls June 1-4. Al- 
though it was held in the extreme north- 
eastern part of the state, almost every 
church was represented. 

Pastor A. V.-Willey and his enthusi- 
astic church of 175 members entertained 
royally. Idaho Falls is one of the grow- 
ing cities of the state, situated in a fer- 
tile irrigated section. The auto ride with 
which the delegates were favored re- 
vealed the beauty and richness of the 
surrounding country. The Mexicans are 
there in large numbers to work in the 
beet fields, and some effective missionary 
work was done among these people dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1918. Up to 
the time of the influenza epidemic, sey- 
eral conversions were reported by Mis- 
sionary A. B. DeRoos. The women of 
the Idaho Falls Church have begun prac- 
tical Americanization work with the Mex- 
ican women of the town. 

The convention opened Tuesday even- 
ing, and in the absence of the president, 
Judge F. S. Dietrich, the pastor pre- 
sided. Dr. J. Sherman Wallace of Salt 
Lake City gave a heart-searching address 
on “The Greatest Need of the World.” 

The annual sermon on Wednesday 
morning by L. G. Black was a clear 
statement of the commission and what 
the gospel is for this day. Dr. Wallace 
gave an illuminating diagram talk on 
“The Light of the World,” using a dia- 
gram in which the light that falls on the 
world from the cross is thrown into the 
colors of the rainbow through the prism 
of the General Board of Promotion. 

An interesting discussion on “The De- 
nomination and the Interchurch,” in 
which the delegates freely expressed 
themselves, was a feature of Wednes- 
day afternoon. It formed a clearing- 
house for many preconceived opinions 
and misunderstandings. 

Following the banquet, Dr. Floyd TI. 
Beckwith of the Boise Church delighted 
his audience with his lecture on “Why 
Paul Smiled’—an eloquent appeal to rise 
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above difficulties. Miss Meme Brock- 
way spoke in her own inimitable way. A 
pageant by the local church young people 
closed the evening. 

Thursday morning was given up to 
Sunday-school work, with Miss Brockway 
and Rev. E. E. Tull speaking on special 
lines of Sunday-school work. 

The reports on state work were es- 
pecially gratifying. Supt. A. B. Minaker 
read the report of the state board for the 
seven months which constituted the year 
since we met last. There were more 
baptisms and members received in the 
seven months than in the previous year 
of twelve months. The report of the 
state treasurer showed a substantial bal- 
ance on hand and all bills paid. State 
Director W. H. Witty, reporting on the 
New World Movement, stated that $177,- 
885 had been pledged and expressed the 
assurance that the full allotment would 
be pledged before the four years closed. 
The brief reports from the different mis- 
sion fields were encouraging and hopeful. 

Dr. Bruce Kinney gave a masterly ad- 
dress on “Baptist Ideals and Opportuni- 
ties” which the convention voted to ask 
the Publication Society to put into print. 
A stereopticon lecture on “The Baptist 
—World Challenge” was given by Dr. Floyd 
I. Beckwith. 

Rev. W. F. Roberts of Gooding had 
made a special study of the “Group Plan 
in Evangelism” and brought his outlines 
of the work to the session on evangelism. 

Dr. G H. Young spoke during the 
young people’s session. The subject of 
the Idaho Summer Assembly was thor- 
oughly discussed, and the prospects are 
bright for a good attendance at the first 
meeting, July 7-14, at Ketchum. 

Dr. Petty’s address on “The Making 
of a Layman” was given to a full house 
on the closing evening. A special ap- 
peal was made to the young people by 
Dr. Young in his address on “Life Serv- 
ice.” 

The devotional services led by A. F. 
White of Caldwell were helpful and al- 
ways well attended, and the song serv- 
ices led by G. W. Ferguson were spirited 
and appropriate. The convention was 
satisfactory from every standpoint. 

For the first time in its history the 
Idaho Convention is putting on a sum- 
mer assembly, primarily in the interests 
of the young people. The place selected 
for the site is Easley Springs, above 
Ketchum, in the beautiful Sawtooth 
range of mountains of central Idaho. 
The recreational features will be given 
due attention and a splendid corps of 
instructors is promised. The young peo- 
ple are enthusiastic in their response for 
the gathering, and a good attendance is 
assured for the first meeting. 

Idaho will be well represented at Buf- 
falo. State Supt. A. B. Minaker, Rev. W. 
H. Bowler, Rev. E. L. Mills, Rev. EH. O. Otto 
and Rev. J. F. Wood are the general 
workers from the state who will attend. 


“How to Succeed 
in The Life For Christ” 


By JOHN MARVIN DEAN 


‘““\ brief manual of spiritual victory.”’ 

Plain words of counsel to those who 

have recently found the Saviour. 
Paragraphs on Trust, Confessing Christ, Assurance, Con- 
secration, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, Bible Study, 
Marking the Bible, Prayer, Soul Winning, Good Citizenship, 
Amusements, Courtesy and Modesty, Tithing, Victory Over 
Sin, Discouragement, The Lord’s Day, The Holy Spirit, 
Home Life, Missions, Health, Good Associates, False “Isms,” 
Christ’s Return, The Joy of Service, “Finally!” 


Give them to all who unite with the 
church. $10.00 per hundred. 


Order of THE JUDSON PRESS Philadelphia 


Rev. Floyd I. Beckwith of the Boise 
Church and Rev. A. F. White and daugh- 
ter of the Caldwell Church have gone, 
and others are planning to go. 


a 


: Mississippi Valley i 


MISSOURI 


On June 13, Rev. W. E. Darrow ob- 
served the second anniversary of his serv- 
ice as pastor of the Grand Avenue Church, 
St. Louis. During the two years, sixty-six 
were added to the membership—fifteen by 
baptism, forty-three by letter, six by ex- 
perience and one by restoration. The de- 
crease was thirty-seven. Receipts were as 
follows: Current expenses, $3981.36; im- 
provement fund, $1417.99; benevolence 
(general Sunday offering, not counting 
special appeals), $483.52; total, $5882.87. 
Expenditures were as follows: Current ex- 
penses, $3661.85; improvements on build- 
ing, $1419.11; checks to treasurer of be- 
nevolence, $483.52; total, $5564.48. There 
have been nearly fifty professions of faith. 
A spirit of harmony prevails, all depart- 
ments of the work are active, and the 
outlook for the future is encouraging. 


IOWA 


Sroux VALLEY led off June 11-13 in the 
annual associations for Iowa. The meet- 
ing was held at Spencer, one of the finest 
and most up-to-date towns in Iowa and 
centrally located in the association. 
Every church but two was represented. 
Pastor J. P. Thomas and his people made 
everyone welcome. Dr. Wilcox and Dr. 
Mitchell gave live messages on the New 
World Movement. There was a deep in- 
terest in the churches that have no pas- 
tors. Pastors J. P. Thomas, W. R. Bar- 
bour, C. W. Heady, E. L. James, W. E. 
Prewitt and L. W. Rose are planning to do 
all in their power to give some measure 
of time and labor to these pastorless 
churches till they can be supplied with 
pastors. Pastor O. R. O. Farrell delivered 
a stirring sermon on _ the_ subject, 
“Strengthen the Weak Places.” He re- 
viewed conditions in the association care- 
fully and put in a strong plea for better 
pay for the pastors in order that they 
might do a larger work. One of the 
most interesting session was held by the 
women, led by Mrs. Robinson. Mrs. C. 
W. Britton told in a talk that all enjoyed 
how to interest boys in missions through 
the rich missionary stories in the reading 
course. Miss Cynthia Gilbert gave vivid 
pictures of scenes in mission lands, and 
Miss Hazel Boyd showed how the subject 
of missions can be made interesting to the 
boys and girls by having them mount pic- 
tures illustrating life in heathen lands. 
Sunday-school and B. Y. P. U. sessions 
brought out new plans for next year. 
Miss Cynthia.Gilbert was chosen associa- 
tional president of the B. Y. P. U., Miss 
Maud Staugh vice-president, and Mr. Her- 
bert Lanis secretary. Rev. J. P. Thomas, 


Mrs. Iva Slagel of Spirit Lake and Miss © 


Marian Gross of Sioux City are the com- 
mittee on religious education for the as- 
sociation. 

THE MANY FRIENDS of Dea. J. Yarnes of 
Spirit Lake will be glad to hear that he is 
recovering his health. For more than 
forty years he has done more than any- 
one else to maintain the Baptist Church 
at Spirit Lake, and he still has a deep 
interest in the church. He has also re- 
membered denominational interests away 
from home 


q 
THE BAP aS 


THe B. Y. P. U. oF THE NORTHERN) 
sociation held its annual rally at Alg 
June 18-20. The church at Algona y 
over the top in the New World Movem 
led by Pastor Frank Webster, and it 
ready to give the young people ar 
welcome. This association took first p 
in the support it gave to the girls’ | 
sionary education fund. Miss Kath 
Howell was chosen as president of 
associational B. Y. P. U for next year 
Mr. William Presnell was continue 
secretary. 


Pastor J. H. Perry is just getting 
tled at Bancroft after moving from ] 
ville, Iowa, to the church in Bane 
He has a hearty welcome back to 
Northern Association, where he has ¢ 
good work before. 


Pastor E. H. Gitier is recovering 
old-time strength, serving the Mt. ( 
Church, where he did a good work g 
years ago. He gave a strong evangel 
sermon at the Sioux Valley Associa 
at Spencer. | 


Tur prospectus for the lowa Ba 
Assembly gives full information abou 
program for the assembly. Write to | 
Jay A. Lapham, Des Moines, for a ¢ 
The assembly convenes on the assel 
campus at Iowa Falls July 22 to Augu 
A rich and varied program has been 
vided. 


MICHIGAN | 


Rev. C. S. Burns, formerly of Dé 
port, Iowa, has been called as stated 
ply to the Ypsilanti Church, for the 
mer, and already the field is takin; 
new life. | 


Bro. C. A. Rice of Charlevoix rec 
suffered a light stroke of paralysis ¥ 
will disable him for at least a mi 
It is hoped that his recovery wil 
complete and speedy. 


Pastor Harry C. Grimes of the } 
ton Church reports thirteen  bapt 
June 13 and conversions almost ¢ 
Sunday night, also an increase in sa 


RECENT PASTORAL CHANGES in Micl! 
are as follows: Rev. B. E. vie 
has resigned the pastorate of the 
age Lake Church. The Vernon Cl 
is now supplied with a pastor, Rev. 
Miller, formerly of Englishville. | 
L. A. Fisher succeeds J. J. Schuler i 
Elsie Church, Bro. Schuler having 1 
to Atlanta, Mo. The Sebewa Churel 
called Rev. L. A. Hatfield, former 
the Kinderhook Church, which is! 
left without a pastor. Rev. Howa 
Webster of Phelps, N. Y., will suppl) 
Manistique Church for the month of] 


Wayne Association 


This old historic association, el! 
ing the churches organized back i 
days of the beginnings of Baptist h’ 
in Michigan, convened with the Be 
Church of Pontiac June 2 and 38. Be 
Church is the outgrowth of the wes 
mission of the old First Church, ° 
Dr. R. N. Traver ministered so lon 
nobly. Thomas Marsh is the great 
loved pastor of Bethany. The plan} 
drawings are now complete for Bet! 
proposed new building, the erecti! 
which the church hopes to begit' 
fall at a cost of $50,000. i: | 

The sessions were unusually fin) 
spiritual. Baptisms were  reporte) 
many of the churches. Pontiac 
under Rev. G. S. Knight, led with 1 
five, the total for the association 
158. A good number of copies 0) 
Baptist and Missions were report 
being taken by the churches) 
churches but two were being serv 


| 
| 
| 
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led pastors—the federated church at 
shton and the little country church 
fensington. Pastor Brass at Wixom 
resigned, and this makes a vacancy 
delightful rural field. 
4e two churches under Pastor J. W. 
ybus—Clarkston and Waterford—and 
yorial of Pontiac, under Rev. I. L. 
stige, reported no part in the New 
Id Movement. The rest of the 
‘ches saw a great new day for the 
Pe ticc and rejoiced that they 
> able to meet their allotment. 
sral churches far exceeded their allot- 
it, notably the entertaining church 
the First Church of Pontiac. Mod- 
or H. A. Sayles and Clerk C. A. Slack 
> efficient officers. New pastors noted 
» Rey. H. Grimwood of Northville, Rev. 
gfield of Highland Free Will and Dr. 
: Samuelson of Wayne. 
Flint River Association 
ne sixty-sixth annual meeting of this 
ciation was held at Almont—a gem 
, rural village, nestling among the 
,d, rolling, fertile acres of Lapeer 
aty. The hospitality was of the type 
lingers long in your memory as a 
and pleasure. 
sstor H. A. Huey of Davison gave 
rong appeal for a hearty cooperation 
he part of the churches in this day 
. world challenge. It was received 
the deep conviction that the task 
41 and would be met in the spirit 
name of the great Leader, Christ. 
‘ecial attention was given to the work 
he young people and the Sunday 
ols .within the association. Here 
‘2 was the same exultant. tone of 
wry as church after church told of 
3ss in the New World Movement, in- 
se in the pastor’s salary, the saving 
yuls, and the acknowledgment of the 
fardship of Christ over lives and 
assions. Two or three churches in 
association have yet to put on the 
yaign for the New World Movement. 


} 
Detroit Association 


fis is the largest association in 
‘convention, comprising some forty- 
‘ehurches and mission churches and 
eight Sunday schools. It is largely 
‘opolitan Detroit area and is also 
‘y identical with the Detroit City 
n. This makes the meetings of 
association lack in interest. The 
"am and work of the Detroit City 
fn, embracing some _ thirty-three 
‘e churches, under the leadership of 
‘prince of Christian men, Dr. H. C. 
's, is so strong and appealing that 
nnual meeting draws 500 to 600 in- 
ited attendants, whereas the associa- 
‘calls fifty to 100. 5 

stor Goodrich and the Springwells 
ue Church of Detroit were hosts 
|plendid hosts, indeed, did they make. 
‘ew brick church building was much 
iented on for its perfect appoint- 
is and plans. It is not large, but 
well adapted to every phase of the 
‘ng work in this important section 
est Detroit. The churches reported 
aptisms—a good gain over last year. 
| ward Avenue led with 127; Grand 
’ Avenue was next, with ninety- 
'; Fourteenth Avenue was third, with 
v-one; and First Church was fourth, 
sixty-four. One or two churches 
_ to report accessions by baptism. 
zains in membership by letter and 
ience were also large, showing the 
8 of the drift to the city. The ques- 
of the amalgamation of the associa- 
1 the city union-is pertinent and 


doubtless will result in a consolidation 
of the two organizations. 

The sudden death of Dr. S. E. Griggs 
of the Hudson Avenue Church was great- 
ly lamented. He was in the midst of a 
remarkable work. 

Twenty-three churches exceeded or met 
their allotment in the New World Move- 
ment. On every hand confidence was ex- 
pressed that the campaign was sure of 
consummation within the four years. The 
giving of many of the churches which 
have great building programs already 
launched or which must build in the 
near future revealed a tide of spiritual 
power in pastors and people. 


Shiawassee Association 


The eighty-fifth annual meeting of 
this association convened with the North 
Church, Lansing. Pastor Grey and his 
loyal people left nothing undone that 
could- minister to the comfort of all who 
attended. The program was excellent. 
Rev. George Woolcock preached the 
annual sermon, attempting an answer to 
the query, “What is it to be a Christian?” 
It was a timely utterance. Director Hud- 
son and Dr. Latimer of China, speaking 
of state work and the foreign mission 
program, made a deep impression. The 
conference on the methods of the local 
church in serving the community, led 
by Rev. C. W. Kemper and Rev. W. H. 
Thompson, provoked a profitable discus- 
sion. 

Director Berry spoke on religious edu- 
cation and Rev. L. A. Meade on Sunday- 
school evangelism. A closing banquet 
was scheduled at which Rey. H. A. Waite 
acted as toastmaster—‘“acted” is correct, 
for Waite is an actor-preacher. Many 
things were said by a number of persons 
which were wise and otherwise. The 
topic was “Automobile Churches.” H. 
A. Waite handled the steering gear, D. T. 
Grey, the starter, C. W. Kemper, the 
speedometer, Mrs. Grant Hudson, the gas, 
and Dr. Berry, the chauffeurs. Director 
Hudson, Pres. Smith G. Young and Secy. 
W. T. Roberts also spoke briefly. 

At the women’s session, presided over 
by Mrs. Smith G. Young, reports were 
presented of the year’s work which indi- 
cated considerable activity. Mrs. R. E. 
Olds reported the Central District meet- 
ing at Carbondale, Ill., in an interesting 
way, and Mrs. Edward Wilson of Detroit, 
president of the women’s work of the 
state, spoke of the work of the women 
in the convention. 

One of the least agreeable duties of the 
association was the decision in the case 
of two delegations of the South Church 
of Lansing. The matter was referred to 
a special committee of the association, 
which committee, on the basis of evi- 
dence submitted, recommended the seat- 
ing of the delegation representing those 
believed to be loyal to the constitution 
of the association, especially articles two 
and three, which read as follows: Ar- 
ticle two—object: “The object of this 
association shall be to gather information 
as to the state of the churches, their 
statistics, to promote Christian fellow- 
ship, and to advance the various benevo- 
lent enterprises of the denomination.” 
Article 8—membership: ‘This associa- 
tion shall be composed of Baptist 
churches which approve of this consti- 
tution and work in harmony with the 
same.” Wea’ Trike 


MINNESOTA 


THE SWEDISH CONFERENCE of Minne- 
sota ‘at its recent meeting adopted the 
following resolution: ‘‘Whereas our con- 
ference has during the years past re- 
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ceived aid of one kind or another from 
the American societies for home and for- 
eign missions, be it resolved that we as 
the Swedish Baptist Conference of Min- 
nesota, in annual session assembled at 
Isanti, Minn., June 10-13, 1920, convey to 
these societies our appreciation of the 
world-wide work accomplished, and ex- 
press our desire that they continue the 
g00d work by sending out and support- 
ing only such missionaries as are true 
to the fundamentals of the Bible and 
Baptist principles, so that the cordial re- 
lation which has existed between these 
societies and our conference may con- 
tinue.” 
KANSAS 


OrTrAwaA UNIVERSITY has just closed the 
greatest year in its history. The total 
enrolment reached 480, as compared with 
386 the previous year. A splendid spirit 
has prevailed in the student body, and 
excellent work has been done both in 
classrooms and in debate and oratory. 
The commencement exercises were of 
their usual high order. Pres. S. E. Price 
preached the baccalaureate sermon and 
Dr. W. H. Geistweit of St. Louis gave 
the commencement address. Thirty-six 
graduates received degrees. Work on 
the new Ward Science Hall goes forward, 
and excavations for the central heating 
plant have been started. Altogether, 
Ottawa has never had a brighter outlook 
than now. The honorary degree of doc- 
tor of divinity was conferred upon Rey. 
F. EF. Peterson, director of religious edu- 
cation of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. He is a graduate of Ottawa Uni- 
versity. 

THE KANSAS City BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY also closed its best year. The 
attendance in both the seminary and the 
training school surpassed any former 
records. The financial reports were en- 
couraging. Pres. P. W. Crannell and the 
faculty look hopefully to the future. 


THE FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN of the New 
World Movement is making steady pro- 
gress. Up to this writing, twenty-four 
churches have gone over the top with 
their allotments, and scores of others 
have made exceptional records. The re- 
ports come too slowly, but they indicate 
that Kansas forces are settling down to 
a long, careful campaign of cultivation 
and enlistment. The total pledges offi- 
cially reported to date amount to $1,105,- 
000. Many churches that have made a 
start in the good work have not definitely 
stated their progress, and their efforts 
are not included in these figures. 


EXCELLENT PLANS are shaped for the 
summer school and assembly, which will 
be held on the campus of Ottawa Uni- 
versity July 19-28. Director J. M. Gurley 
and Pres. P. W. Crannell are in general 
charge. They have secured the services 
of many expert helpers, and the program 
is attracting wide attention. 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS are in 
operation in Kansas City, Pittsburg and 
Ringo. Other schools will follow. 


THE First CHURCH OF WICHITA has 
called to its pastorate Dr. John Bunyan 
Smith of Iowa. He enters his new duties 
about the middle of September. This 
is the largest church in the state. 

THE First CHURCH OF OTTAWA has had 
a splendid year. Pastor W. A. Elliott 
will have prominent part in the Cha- 
tauqua and summer school at Boulder, 
Colo., again this year. 

THE First CHURCH OF TOPEKA is press- 
ing forward in a great constructive pro- 
gram under the leadership of Pastor 
Chas. F. Mathews. 
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THE YECKER AVENUE CHURCH in Kan- 
sas City has finished the basement walls 
for the Sunday-school unit of its pro- 
posed splendid new building. The cor- 
ner-stone was laid Sunday, June 13. J. 
W. MacDoniels is pastor. 


THE CHURCH AT OSAWATOMIE has re- 
modeled and beautified its building, re- 
making it into a convenient and attrac- 
tive plant. R. H. Lynn, a student at 
Ottawa University, has led the church. 


THE CONWAY SPRINGS CHURCH iS mOV- 
ing forward with its new building. It 
has a choice location and has adopted 
excellent plans. <A. B. Kirk is pastor. 


THE LonpDoN HeEIGHTs CHURCH in Kan- 
sas City has moved its chapel to the 
rear of the lot, and it is erecting a mod- 
ern house of worship. Pastor J. K. Har- 
ris is doing an excellent work. 


OHIO 


Rev. PAut CLARK closed his ministry 
at the Bethel Church June 4. During 
his stay he received twenty-three into 
the church hy baptism. The church 
greatly regrets his going as he has re- 
vived and increased the membership as 
has no one else. 


Pacific Coast 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rev. Russet M. BroveHer, son of the 
pastor of the White Temple, Los Angeles, 
is spending six weeks with the First 
Church, San Francisco. He is preaching 
on Sunday evenings a series of sermons 
on “Life’s Big Fights.” The attendance 
at the services has grown and consider- 
able interest has been aroused. Bay 
Cities’ Baptists are generally interested 
in the young preacher, as his father spent 
his early youth in Oakland, was gradu- 
ated from California College, then located 
in East Oakland, and there met and mar- 
ried his wife. 


Ir Is WITH deep regret that the early 
physical breakdown of Rev. John N. 
Hoover is chronicled. For some ten years 
he has been the successful and beloved 
pastor of the church at Lindsay, and the 
outstanding pastor of the city. His Bible 
class for young men and young women 
has ranked with the largest in the state. 


Rey. Rurus Keyser, now of Colorado, 
but formerly of this convention field, has 


been called to the pastorate at Lindsay. 
He has accepted the call and is expected 
to enter upon his new duties very short- 
ly. His many California friends will 
heartily welcome him to the big San 
Joaquin Valley. 


A FEW WEEKS AGO Florida captured for 
her general work one of Northern Cali- 
fornia’s pastors-at-large. She has made 
a second inroad on the convention and 
takes from it a most gracious man, Rev. 
W. D. M. Hayes of Aromas. Mr. Hayes 
has done a quiet, abiding work. 


Tur Bay CITIES’ CHURCHES have made 
a good showing in the campaign of the 
New World Movement. The following 
have raised their allotments: First, 
Berkeley; Beth-Eden, East, First, Tenth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Avenue, Oak- 
land; San Pablo; and First Negro, Taber- 
nacle and Twenty-first Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco. 


THE FoUR INDIAN CHURCHES have stood 
loyally by the campaign, as the following 
figures will show. Auberry: Allotment, 
$2000; pledged, $3700. Dunlap: Allotment, 
$1000; pledged, $1300. Coarse Gold: Al- 
lotment, $1000, pledged $1338. Nippin- 
nawassee: Allotment, $500, pledged $1444. 
These churches have been ably led by 
Rey. J. G. Brendel, with the assistance 
of Rev. Alfred Lord. 


PRIOR TO THE CAMPAIGN Of the New 
World Movement, the General Board of 
Promotion, assigned to service on the 
Pacific Coast, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Miss Blanche Brace, as pub- 
licity manager, and Mr. A. A. Protzman, 
as general director. They have carried 
out their duties in a manner that was 
helpful to those associated with them. 
Miss Brace secured for the Baptists a 
large hearing in the public press and by 
means of a weekly letter enthused the 
leaders. Mr. Protzman was helpful in 
counsel and placed his services cheer- 
fully at the disposal of his brethren. The 
departure of these workers is much re- 
gretted and the best wishes of Cali- 
fornians and others will follow them. 


BY THE ORDER of the board of directors, 
the offices of the Northern California 
Convention will be removed from Oakland 
to Rooms 406-409, Humboldt Savings 
Bank Building, 783 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. The convention will make the 
change about July 15. 


Two PREACHERS who are well known to 
the state are to be heard in Hast Bay 
pulpits during July. Rev. S. Fraser 
Langford of Redlands is to supply the 


terior. 


gation. 


AMMA AMMA S 


If you are planning a new church, or if you are 
intending to refurnish your present edifice, 
booklet will prove valuable to you, to the directors, 
and to the architect. 


We will gladly send you one without cost or obli- 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


1069-79 Lytton Bldg., 
RRMA RAMA KS MAAR RS 
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AnImportant Booklet for Baptists 


Before completing the plans for the new church in 
your neighborhood it is of vital importance that you 
read this booklet. 

It contains an explanation of the true purpose of 
church furnishings. 
tions may be economically expended to secure the 
best and most harmonious results in the church in- 


It tells how varied appropria- 
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First Church, Oakland, and Rey. 4 
S. Phelps of Waterville, Me., is to m 
ter at the First Church, Berkeley. | 
Langford was for a number of year 
honored pastor of the First Church, | 
ramento, and Dr. Phelps was favo 
known as pastor of one of our |} 
churches in Los Angeles. | 


AT THE RECENT MEETING of the San. 
Association held at Los Gatos, Rew 
ville Coats was elected moderator an 
association voted its endorsement oj 
New World Movement. 


NorRTHERN CALIFORNIA has sent te 
Buffalo convention as its delegates 
C. W. Brinstad, executive secretary; 
A. P. and Mrs. Brown, Alameda; | 
John N. Garst, Twenty-third Ay 
Church, Oakland; Pres. C. M. Hill, B 
ley Divinity School; Rev. J. F. J 
Dinuba; Rev. J. A. Sutherland, ( 
Church, San Jose; Dr. C. Hai 
superintendent of Bay Cities’ miss 
Rev. F. Carl Truex, Selma; and. 
Lena C. Welch, Clovis. 


Rev. Macnus BeEreLunp of Minn 
has been appointed general worker a} 
the Swedish Baptists of the state. 
an agreement with the Swedish (Cc 
ence of California the Southern 
Northern.California conventions uni 
his support. 


Tur Kine Ciry CHurcH asks fo! 
whole time of Rev. Walter Fowler. 
Fowler for eighteen months past 
ministered to three churches, cover 
parish eighty miles in length. His) 
has been highly successful. 


Rey. CLARENCE I. Ford, who has| 
pastor for some months of three chu’ 
has been invited by one of them 
church at Redding, to give it all his’ 
He has accepted the invitation, ai 
and the people are hopeful of a 
prosperous period. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


TWENTY-FOUR CHURCHES have re 
raised their pastors’ salaries, rangi 
the way from a $100 advance to ¢ 
$1000 dollars plus the gift of an) 
mobile. Many churches have lau 
out in debt-removing campaigns 
church improvement and _ building 
grams. Bellingham, Burlington, Chi 
Kelso, Port Angeles, Green Lake, |} 
lup, South Bend and South Tacomé 
made large additions to their equi] 
or increased their Sunday-school | 
ities, or canceled an oppressive dé 
remodeled the church edifice, or é 
commodious parsonages, and thus 
fested an enthusiasm and aggressi! 
that put to shame the slow-going 
But perhaps what has as much a) 
thing stirred the lukewarm salle 
tonishment is the beginning of a | 
building era. Notably, project: 
pledges are already figuring up to 
total of $233,000, of which Mt, 
(Negro), Seattle, Rev. W. D. 4 
pastor, will erect a $25,000 edie 
new lot; Mt. Vernon, Rev. J. EH! 
singer, pastor, will expend $43, 
more on a new church edifice ar 
Fremont, Seattle, Rev. Elbert H. |} 
pastor, is figuring on $45,000 or m| 
a house of worship; Tacoma, Sixt 
nue, Rev. F. W. Wightman, paste 
templates a $50,000 sacred structul 
the University Place Church, * 
Rev. Frank B. Matthews, pastor, } 
ready pledged $70,000 toward a ’ 
that may ultimately cost twice or 
that amount. 


- 
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NEW YORK 
i First Cuurcu of 


| 
| 


has 
a its appreciation of the successful 
Rev. Samuel 
ell, by giving him a $600 increase 
‘ary. During the past eight months 


Buffalo 


irship of its pastor, 


r. Russell’s ministry at the First 
*h, 120 members have been added, 
1e has had the joy of preaching to 
isingly large audiences. This 
h exceeded its quota on the $100,- 
10 drive by more than $3000. Mr. 
sll has been granted six weeks’ vaca- 
which will be spent for the most 
on the coast of Maine. 


_ St. Lawrence Association 


, 107th annual session of the St. 
2nee Association was held June 2-3, 
the First Church of Malone. Rey. 
Vining of Dickinson Center was 
-ator and Rev. Ivan M. Rose, pas- 
| the entertaining church, was secre- 
reasurer. A report of the New 
|, Movement campaign in the twenty 
aes of the association showed that 
‘ad gone over the top, that eleven 
‘otaled 90 per cent of their quota, 
jive more had carried on the cam- 
t with more or less satisfaction and 
nly four had failed to go after the 
' Much discussion relative to a 
ng of the job led to the association 
itting itself to the movement in a 
’ resolution. 

umber of the pastors of the associa- 
jook important parts on the pro- 
| Rev. J. Wilbur Richardson of 
neur gave a fine address upon the 
y of Bibdle-school work. Rey. E. T. 
2rg of Potsdam preached a splen- 
‘Tmon upon: “Religious Education 
‘he Modern Community.” It was 
mended that this be published for 
vution. Rev. B. H. Eddy of Mas- 
conducted a deeply-devotional as- 
‘onal communion service at nine 
“on the second morning. The re- 
if Rev. R. J. Thompson, associa- 
missionary, was comprehensive 
ul of Christian optimism. It was 
’ the outstanding features of the 
‘ition. 

“ing speakers included Rey. J. W. 
wart of Rochester Theological Sem- 
who gave a masterly address upon 
‘tian Education”; Rev. J. E. Nor- 
‘epresenting the Promotion Board; 
%hn Roack Straton of Calvary 
4, New York City, who preached 
2ful gospel sermon at the closing 
4 Rev. J. Foster Wilcox of the 
hood federation of the Northern 
Convention whose straightfor- 
and clean-cut challenge to the 
‘people registered, and Miss Naomi 
Dr, representing the Women’s 
Mission Society, who gave telling 
‘ses upon Christian Americaniza- 


‘ial mention should be made of the 
ee evening session which was 
i to the young people of the as- 
on. It was not an opportunity to 
“Out what should be done for them, 
pee an opportunity to talk to 
-or they were out in numbers. At 
25 young folks sat down to a ban- 
repared by the ladies of the Ma- 
hurch. These young people came 
omobile and train from eight of 
irches of the association, some of 
2legations being notably large. 


Songs, yells, repartee and a general good 
time made the atmosphere about the 
tables delightful. At eight o’clock all as- 
sembled in the main auditorium of the 
church, seated in delegations with stand- 
ards set to designate the several churches 
represented. The World Wide Guild of 
the local church produced the pageant: 
“Christ in America” with fine effect. A 
lively bunch of the Crusaders rendered 
their pledge and sang their song. Then 
Dr. Wilcox spoke with power upon the 
subject: “Christ and Your Life.” Dr. 
Wilcox had an unique opportunity and 
he made fine use of it. Rev. B. H. Eddy 
of Massena was chairman of the young 
people’s department and to his earnest 
efforts the success of the whole affair is 
largely due. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
Rey. F. F. Braman of Canton, president; 
Rev. B. H. Eddy of Massena, secretary- 
treasurer. The place of the next meet- 
ing is Ogdensburg. 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE CRANSTON STREET (Roger Williams) 
Church is gratified at the honor conferred 
on its pastor, Rev. Selden R. McCurdy. 
At the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
graduation, his alma mater, Acadia Uni- 
versity of Wolfville, N. S., conferred on 
him the degree of doctor of divinity. He 
received his B. A. with “honors” in 1895 
and took his master of arts degree at 
Acadia and bachelor of divinity at New- 
ton in 1915, on his return from Burma, 
through courses of study pursued while 
on the field. At the request of the ref- 
erence committee of Burma and because 
of the great and immediate need of work- 
ers, he has resigned and will return to 
Burma in the autumn. The church as- 
sumes his support on the field as its mis- 
sionary pastor. 


Rey. C. E. McCotitry has completed two 
years aS pastor of the Plainfield Street 
Church, Providence, during which time 
106 have been received into membership, 
seventy-two of these by baptism. The 
church went over the top in the $100,000,- 
000 Campaign, and has voted to appropri- 
ate $10,000 of the amount raised to build 
an operating theater for the Union Mis- 
sionary Medical School for Women at Vel- 
lore, India, and to name the bulidng after 
the pastor. 

THE Ponp Streer (Negro) Church of 
Providence, where Rev. Z. Harrison has 
been pastor for twenty-three years, with 
Dr. U. T. Carter as campaign director, 
pledged $5400 to the New World Move- 
ment. 


AT THE CENTRAL CHURCH, Providence, 
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on Sunday morning, May 30, a memorial 
window was dedicated before a large 
audience of military, Masonic, church, fra- 
ternity, business and family friends, be- 
sides the general congregation. The in- 
scription reads as follows: “In loving 
memory of J. Carleton Davis, Captain 103 
F. A., France, July 30, 1918. Brected by 
his friends.” The presentation was made 
by Capt. E. S. Hartwell and acceptance of 
the window by Dea. H. L. Carpenter, with 
addresses by Col. E. St. J. Chaffee and the 
pastor, Dr. C. M. Gallup. 


Pastor Henry K. Vye of the Phillips 
Memorial Church, Eden Park, has just 
concluded a successful series of Sunday 
evening sermons entitled, “Culture, Char- 
acter and Career,” and Thursday evening 
addresses on “Difficult Passages in the 
Bible.” 


Rey. B. T. Livinestron, general secre- 
tary of the Rhode Island Convention, was 
recently elected a trustee of Newton 
Theological Institution to fill out the un- 
expired period of the late Dr. H. M. King. 


Rev. Byron U. HATFIELD has been called 
to the pastorate of the First Church, 
Westerly, beginning his new work June l. 


THE CALVARY CHURCH, Westerly, has 
called Rev. Lewis A. Walker of Arling- 
ton, Mass., and he will begin his min- 
istry Sept. 1. 

Rev. Arsert G: HENDERSON of the 
graduating class at Newton has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Greenville 
Church. 

EVANGELIST Lewis HE. SmitH has closed 
his services for the season. Many have 
been won to Christ, and wherever he 
has gone the churches have been quick- 
ened. Not a criticism of his methods 
has been made during the entire year. 


Rev. Witsur Newson, pastor of the 
First Baptist John Clarke Memorial 
Church of Newport, R. I., has had a most 
successful year. Recently a series on 
“Baptist Mission Fields” was preached 
by the pastor, to the great profit of his 
people. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall term opens Wednesday, September 22nd. 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity at graduation. 

Degree of Master of Theology for post-graduate work. 
For catalog and information address 
CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President, or 
JOSEPH W. A. STEWART, Dean 


Girl d 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL yi °° SWe.2n" 
2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course.Teachers’ 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economics 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


of tomorrow. 


“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
hrough service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.”’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service. 


One year course for college graduates 
wo year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


A Rat manson th ta Leute tent 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Session of 32 weeks opens September 21, 1920 
Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty; wide range of theological study. 


Tuition free; expenses moderate. 


ance, 


Special financial aid for students requiring such assist- 
Full information and catalog upon request. 


E. Y. MULLINS, President 
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Mounds Park Sanitarium 


201 Earl S:reet, 


Midway Hospital 
389 N. Snelling Ave., 
Saint Paul 


Minnesota 
Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS 


Departments: . 
Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 


Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood 
Chemistry. 


Training School for Nurses 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


ey By ‘‘ MOVIE” and still pro- 
jection. LANTERNS sold 
and rented. Our Slide Li- 
brary includes the ‘‘S. S. 
Special slides made to order from 


Pace Cartoons.” 
your pictures or negatives. Write for bulletins. Under- 
wood Chicago Agency and Depository. 


GEO. W. BOND SLIDE CO. 


Room B, 14 W. Washington St. 


Np COMMUNION 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


cuPS 


. 2382 DUNDAS s™wW 
TORONTO 
CANADA 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


HURCH FURNITURE 


, Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Beok 
Racks,Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. atalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, Til. 


Their clear, beautiful, 
a power for 


RK CROUP 
| WHOOPING COUGH; 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RE 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 
ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS,LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON e'rouaran'g co. 


London, England 99.97 Beekman St. N.Y. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


OPPORTUNITY for capable young women 
to prepare themselves for life work that will 
always be worth while. Liberal allowance 
while in training. For particulars address 
Corry Hospital, Corry, Pa. 


_ WANTED—Position in drug store in grow- 
ing western town by graduate pharmacist 
with some experience and good references. 
Applicant prefers Baptist community. Box 
1214, Salt Lake, Utah. 


TRAINED PERSONAL WORKER (Bap- 
tist), seventeen years’ experience, wants 
position in city or rural church. Best ref- 
erences given. Address Box 53, care of 
THER BAPTIST. 


FOR SALE—Granville residence, eight 
rooms, bath and summer kitchen; beautiful 
grounds; lot 174 feet four inches deep by 
seventy-six feet four inches. Perennial 
garden and fruits of all kinds. All modern 
‘conveniences; built-in bookcases and dratw- 
ers; furnace and wood fire. Price $5,000 
eash. Z. A. Dixon, 324 W. Elm St., Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 


Tue RocerR WILLIAMS CHURCH, Provi- 
dence, has called Rev. S. D. Ringrose of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and he will begin his 
pastorate Aug. 1. 


MAINE 


Dr. ArrHuUR S. PHELPS, who is leaving 
the pastorate of the First Church, Water- 
ville, will supply the First Church in 
Berkeley, Cal., during July. The church 
in Waterville has been greatly blessed 
by his ministry. The allotment of over 
$50,000 was raised in one week and $2500 
additional. The auditorium has _ been 
completely renovated and a new system 
of heating and lighting installed. The 
Sunday-school room has been enlarged 
and will now seat 1000 people. Long- 
standing debts amounting to $10,000 have 
all been paid. ‘The offerings to benevo- 
lences were increased 600 per cent the 
first year, and the Sunday night audi- 
ences have grown from fifty or sixty to 
800. Five hundred new members have 
been received, more than 300 of them 
by baptism. Dr. Phelps is president of 
the state convention, the state Sunday- 
school association, the Waterville Pas- 
tors’ Union and other organizations. He 
is alse one of the state secretaries of 
the Y. M. C. A., and it has been said 
that he is the greatest spiritual force 
that ever came to the state of Maine. 
Gov. Carl Milliken, who made a special 
trip to Waterville to attend the public 
reception tendered Dr. Phelps and family 
on June 9, said that the state was losing 
a tremendous force for righteousness by 
Dr. Phelps’ departure for California. He 
will make his home in Berkeley and will 
devote himself to writing and lecturing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Welsh Association 


The sixty-fifth annual session of the 
Welsh Baptist Association of northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania convened this year 
with the First Welsh Church of Scranton, 
Pa., June 11-13. The meetings were a 
source of great blessing to the large dele- 
gations. This association is represented 
by sixteen churches, with a membership 
of almost 4000. 

On Friday morning the B. Y. P. U. and 
the Sunday-school associations met. The 
president, Thomas Evans of Plymouth, 
presided. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, 
Thomas Evans; vice-presidents, Rev. D. 
{. Evans, Miss Edmunds and Mr. Thomas; 
secretary, Mrs. David Nicholas;  treas- 
urer, Thomas H. Jones. A set of rules 
and by-laws to govern the amalgamated 
body was drawn up and accepted. The 
societies and the Sunday schools reported 
that they were in a flourishing condition. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held and a fine program carried out. The 
address was delivered by Rev. James Tay- 
lor, the new pastor of the Pittston 
Church. 

On Saturday morning the delegates met 
to transact business pertaining to the as- 


sociation. ‘The moderator, Rev. Wm. T. 
Prosser of Olyphant, presided. At the 
roll call it was found that fourteen 


churches were represented by over sixty 
delegates, and the rest of the churches 
filed their reports with the secretary. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Moderator, Mr. Ells- 
worth Kelly; vice-moderator, Rev. D. I. 
Evans of Shenandoah; treasurer, Evan 
J. Williams of Nanticoke; secretary, Rev. 
James V. Lewis of Wilkes-Barre. 

Three of our churches are still pastor- 
less. Each one requires a pastor who 
can preach in both languages. 

The Pittston Church invited the asso- 
ciation to meet with it next year and 
the invitation was accepted. 


THE BAPE 


At the evening session Rey. Owen 
liams of Granville, N. Y., preache 
Welsh, and the sermons at the oe 
on Sunday were preached by Rey, | 
Jones, Rev. W. G. Russell and Rey, } 


Evans. Ba 
JAMES V. Lewis, Secretar 


Annual Meeting of Sout! 


Pacific District 


The fifth annual meeting of the 1} 
an’s American Baptist Home and Fo 
Mission societies, of the South P; 
District (Arizona, Nevada and Ca 
nia), occurred at Redlands May 11,1 
13. Rev. S. F. Langford is pastor 0 
entertaining church. The district } 
dent, Mrs. J. E. Scott of Pasadena, 
sided over the sessions. The keync 
the meetings was, “The Hour Is 
the thought of time being carried 0 
the topics of the reports of offi 
“Redeeming the Time,’ by Mrs. 
Scott; “Working Days,” by Mrs. ' 
Tompkins; “The Day of Opportunity 
the first vice-president, Mrs. J) 
Brough; “The Coming Day,’ by M 
R. Heron, district secretary of the \ 
Wide Guild; “The Day of Re 
ing,” by the district treasurer, Mr 
G. Schoemaker; “The Day of Vici 
by Mrs. B. C. Davies, president 0 
Jubilee Year. | 

In the evening of the first day occ 
the women’s banquet at the neighb 
Christian Church, with  after-d! 
speeches. Some of the notable addr 
of our three days’ district meeting ) 
“A Chinese Hospital as Seen from A 
the Way,” by Miss Beulah Bass¢ 
Suifu, West China; “The Chili 


secretary; and “The Whole Gospe 
the Whole World by the Whole Chi} 
by Dr. F. G. Davies. Under the at) 
ship of our district secretary of A 
canization, Miss N. Mabel Hall 0! 
Angeles, assisted by Mrs. Dale Tu! 
a “poster exhibit” of Christian Ame 
ization was given one evening. Ou! 
secretary, Mrs. A. L. Wadsworth) 
ducted a questionnaire. An_ inter) 
event was the awarding of the | 
vase for the reading contest b| 
donor, Mrs. M. Grant Edmands. | 
Santa Ana Valley Association W( 
having the largest percentage of ¥ 
who had read the four books. Mr, 
mands announced the four new bo 
the reading contest for the coming} 
which are: “The Bible and Mist 
by Mrs. Montgomery; “The Chure' 
the Community,” by Ralph Diffend 
“In the Track of the Storm,” by 
Franklin; and “Captain Bickel 0 
Inland Sea,” by C. K. Harringto?) 

The last evening was given {| 
World Wide Guild, under the lead} 
of Mrs. A. R. Heron. The girls’ bi 
was held in the Methodist Church} 
Eleanor Tompkins being toastmi! 
The program was excellent. 

A delightful treat given to the ¢ 
meeting women was the Wednesda}! 
to beautiful Smiley Heights, follow 
a picnic in Sylvan Park, opposil 
Redlands University. » | 

At Redlands sojourn our two }f 
missionaries, the Misses Holmes — 
sam, to whom our sympathies 80 | 
the long-continued and hopeless ill 
Miss Nettie Holmes, following ! 
fluenza attack while in Assam. | 

It was decided that the next | 
district meeting should be held in! 
mento in May, 1921. 


»Mary E. 
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The Baptist Stz// Belongs to the Baptists 


Of course it does! It is not even “good nonsense,” to 
use the words of Judge Freeman, for Baptists to start great 
forward-looking enterprises and then in an hour of panic 
to attempt to strangle them before they have had an op- 
portunity to approve themselves. 


A Referendum 

THE Baptist has on the average reached 48,132 Baptist 
subscribers weekly. A referendum would show that an 
overwhelming majority of these readers approve the paper. 
It is true that some changes in policy would doubtless be 
suggested. Do you know of any Baptist paper or magazine 
of which this would not be true? 
Building Up without Tearing Down 

THE Baptist has 68 per cent more dnnual subscribers 
than were on the combined lists of the Standard, the Pa- 
cific Baptist, the Journal and Messenger and Zion’s Advo- 
eate prior to Jan. 31, 1920. Its average weekly paid circu- 
lation is two and a half times that of the same journals. 
All this has been accomplished without interfering with 
the circulation of the other Baptist periodicals in the con- 
vention. The editor of the Watchman-Examiner in the pres- 
ence of the writer said, “I thank God for THE Baptist. It 
has been a great help to us.” In the issue of June 24 our 
contemporary says: ‘This is the best year of the paper’s 
history.” In four months Tue Baprrist added 12,704 new 
annual subscriptions to the combined lists of the four pa- 
pers above referred to. The Watchman-Examiner reports a 
gain of 4569 subscribers (it is not stated that these are 
annual subscribers). There is no good reason why the 
coming year should not see this number far more than 


duplicated in the case of both THE Baptist and Watchman- 
Examiner. We have scarcely scratched the surface of Bap- 
tist indifference. 


Do You Know a “Fib” When You See It? 

“The Northern Convention attempted to suppress all 
expression of opinion except through an official organ con- 
trolled by the Board of Promotion, but a good Providence 
saved us from a ‘high secretary’ appointed to regulate our 
theological thinking.” (Editorial comment in the Watch- 
man-Examiner of June 24). 


A Free Press 

Certainly Baptists want a free press. THE BaPrTIsT be- 
longs neither to the Board of Promotion, the secretaries, 
nor yet to the societies. It does not belong to any group, 
however active or influential that group may be. It belongs 
to the Baptists of the Northern Baptist Convention, Its 
columns are and always have been open to any Baptist, pro- 
vided only that he has something to say and is reasonably 
courteous and brief. Tuer Baptist is subsidized by the Bap- 
tists. It needs no argument to prove that it is just as 
free as any privately-owned paper can be which accepts the 
homage and ducats of any group within the denomination. 
Our editors are properly influenced by our denominational 
leaders in so far as these leaders represent the great con- 
structive tasks to which the denomination has set its heart 
and its hand. It is not true that the editors are susceptible 
to influence any more than the editors of privately-owned 
papers are to their patron saints, whose wishes may at 
times run counter to the expressed will of the denomina- 
tion. 


——————— - = | 
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Fresh from the Field 


John A. Earl, for nine years presi- 
dent of Des Moines College, has, at the 
urgent request of the board of trustees, 
reconsidered his recent decision to re- 
enter the pastorate and will remain 
with the college. 

The First Church of Medford, Ore., 
has called as pastor Rev. F. R. Leach, 
formerly of Manistique, Mich., who has 
accepted the call and already begun his 
pastorate. Mr. Leach finished his work 
in Michigan in March and since then 
has been engaged in work for the New 
World Movement. Mrs. Leach has been 
prominent in church and civic affairs 
and last year was president of the Man- 
istique Woman’s Club. Three of their 
sons were in service during the war and 
Gaylord, the eldest, was killed in France. 

At the Dudley Street Church, Boston, 
at the close of the prayer meeting on 
June 25, a vote of appreciation was 
passed of the unusual excellence of the 
conduct of the prayer meetings by Rev. 
C. C. Earle, who during recent months 
has had charge of these services. Dr. 
Earle is possessed of special talent for 
prayer and after-meetings. These were 
among the outstanding features of his 
seven years pastorate at Ruggles Street. 
His preaching at Dudley Street has made 
a profund impression. A recent sermon 
on “The Emblematic Cross” was pre- 
sented to the congregation in a poetical 


synopsis and sung in the same service 
to the tune of “He leadeth me.” 


The First Church, Fairfield, Maine, 
under the efficient leadership of Rev. 
F. F. Foshay, is in a healthy, growing 
condition. Twenty-five have recently 
been added to the church by baptism 
and a few others by letter. Repairs 
have been made on the church property 
and the outside of the building is now 
to be painted. 

Rev. Leonard J. Ramsey, Spartansburg, 
S. C., has been extended a unanimous 
call by the Lorenz Avenue Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Ramsay graduated 
from Colgate Theological Seminary in 
1919 and has had an additional year at 
the Southern Seminary in Louisville. He 
began work on the first Sunday in July. 


Among the recipients of honorary de- 
grees at the commencement exercises of 
Williams College this year was Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Barbour, president of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, upon whom 
the degree of doctor of divinity was con- 
ferred. Dr. Barbour was the preacher 
of the baccalaureate sermon at the col- 
lege a day or two before. 


Rev. Eugene Grafton Mintz was, on 
June 23, at Chicago, married to Miss 
Helen Louise Andrews, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank W. Andrews. Mr. Mintz 
is pastor of the First Church, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

On June 23, at the Danish-Norwegian 
Church, Oakland, Cal., the pastor, Rev. 
P. Peterson, and his wife gave a recep- 
tion in honor of the members received 
during his pastorate. It was announced 


A Safe Investment 
at All Times— 


6% First Mortgage $500 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people naturally 
and wisely turn to first mortgage securities based on land as the 
basic and best of all investments. 


For land is the source of all values and cannot be taken away or destroyed. It 


is definite, tangible, permanent. 


Moreover, we will not accept a first mortgage 
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able security; they promise a substantial and steady income—and your prin- 


cipal and interest will be absolutely safe. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% Real Estate 
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Send for our booklet, ‘‘Investment Steps.” 
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or through any bank in the United States. 
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ceived, most of whom were present. 


Rev. A. Watson Brown, the he 
elected pastor of Calvary Church, Sa, 
mento, Cal., began his work there | 
July 4. Mr. Brown is forty years of ¢: 
a native of Michigan and a gradv, 
from the University of Chicago. He: 
ceived his degree of bachelor of divir: 
from Rochester Theological Semin, 
and his degree of master of arts fi 
Kalamazoo College. This will be | 
fourth pastorate, he having served | 
Grand Rapids, Mich., five years, at \ 
shall, Mich., eight years, and at Covi 
Cal., three years. He has a wife ; 
three children. 


Prof. Ernest D. Burton received | 
degree of doctor of divinity from F, 
vard University at the recent commer: 
ment. Dr. Burton has a world-wide re) 
tation for scholarship, and this ad, 
honor is based upon his book, “Spit 
Soul and Flesh,” published in 1918. 

A few weeks ago a small group | 
peasant Christians met in conference; 
a mountain village in the interior | 
Panay Island. The $100,000,000 dri 
was explained to them, and an app! 
was made for contributions. One m 
immediately responded with the gift! 
$5, and within ten minutes $35 had be 
collected. That is not a large sum, | 
as an expression of the interest in ts 
movement of these poor Filipinos in 
obscure village in these far off islan) 
it has large significance. 


Dr. Albert J. Steelman was chosen) 
the New Jersey State. Convention, | 
July, 1917, to find a congregation ¢ 
build a church in Irvington, a suburb! 
Newark having a population of 25,() 
A church was organized in March, 1$} 
and a church building worth $20,000 ys 
occupied last TEHaster. Twenty-n¢ 
have been baptized. The present m¢ 
bership is 103. The church entertait! 
the East Association June 10. 


The First Church, Honey Creek, W. 
lost its church building, hall and’ bi 
by fire on June 13. There was a Ci 
plete loss with only $7000 imsuran) 
Plans are under way to rebuild at on) 
In fact, the men met on the parsoné 
lawn while the buildings were still bul 
ing and said, “Rebuild at once by | 
means.” The morale of the church: 
far from being destroyed. The pars! 
age and other buildings were saved. | 

The Baptist cause in Kearney, Ni. 
is bright with hope. The city hasi 
population of 10,000 and is rapidly gr’ 
ing. The location of the Baptist Chu! 
is strategic owing to its nearness to § 


that thirty-three members have = 
' 


. State Normal School, which has mf 


than 1000 students enrolled. The hil 
est enrollment of the Sunday school 
date is 180. Seventy-five new memb‘ 
have been received during the pres! 
pastorate of sixteen months. A tithe 
league has been organized with fo.’ 
one on the roll. Recently two yol: 
people from the congregation have ih 
unteered for missionary service. | 


Rev. T. J. Giblette, on June 27, clo¢ 
a successful pastorate of the Fis 
Church, New Hampton, Ia., where he I 
won the love of the entire congregat 
in a marked degree. His civic activil' 
have also given him a large place in § 
community. On the evening of June} 
a public reception was given to Mr. ¢ 
Mrs. Giblette, at which time a subst} 
tial purse was presented and also ¥ 
lutions expressing the appreciation 
the church for the faithful Berviee | 
these servants of Christ, | 
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Tho Bulletin Board 


The Pastor and the Prayer Meeting 


4 METHODIST sister writes us that she attends the mid- 
week service at the Baptist church in her home town as 
‘ell as that of her own denomination, and speaks in glowing 
ords of the spiritual benefit which she has received from 
articipation in the services of a sister church. She says that 
The prayer meeting goes on regardless of weather and has 
yen been better when the church was without a pastor than 
hen it had one.” Does that cause any of us who are or have 
2en pastors to prick up our ears? By way of explanation she 
lds, “A prayer meeting in which the leader takes up all the 
me does not suit me.” We suspect that she expresses the 
mtiment of a large number of prayer-meeting attendants. 
‘hile it is probable that some prefer that the pastor should 
scupy most of the time at the mid-week service, we believe 
at the great majority find more satisfaction and help in a 
eeting where many participate. Fortunate is the pastor who 
is the ability to lead this service in such a way as will call 
rth the prayers and the testimonies of his people. 


Medical Service Appreciated by the Garos 


4 FTER a few calls on one of our Christians,” writes 
| one of our medical missionaries at Tura, Assam, “he 
prised me by sending, after his .recovery, one third of his 
onth’s salary. This man depends on his salary for a living 
id food prices are way up. Some native Christians some- 
‘w have the notion that all services by missionaries are to 
taken for granted and this instance, which is by no means 
litary in my experience, is refreshing as it is an indication 
‘new standards of value of service among our Garo people.” 


A Hint for Other Churches 


\ HE Lake Avenue Church, Rochester, N. Y., in connection 
' with the organization of the church service corps for 
> next year, has divided its territory into ten districts and 
Ul have the following three committees in each district: 


1. A lookout or membership committee whose duty it 
ull be to call on those who move into that territory who 
‘y have no special church home in the city, to get acquainted 
th them and to facilitate their getting acquainted in the 
arch and assist them if they are thinking of membership. 
‘Shall be its duty also to hold cottage prayer meetings in 
» district. 

_ 2. A social committee to welcome and call on those who 
ye joined the church, to assist them in finding the organiza- 
n in the church to which they would normally go, to hold 
jals and devise other means of facilitating their acquaint- 
2e, as far as possible, in the districts and the church. 

3. A conservation committee to be made up of men and 
men, each of whom shall have general supervision over 
™ eight to ten families in the district whom they are 
cially asked to get acquainted with, to call on often, par- 
dlarly in cases of sickness and special need, to keep in 
ich with those who have gotten out of the habit of church 
endance, to assist, if possible, in straightening out difficul- 
3 and interesting their entire group in active relation to the 
irch. ' 


The Supreme Loss 


T the recent church and community convention held in 
; Cleveland, Ohio, Rey. M. Ashby Jones of Atlanta, Ga., 
> of our most talented Baptist pastors, made a profound 
oression by his address, in which he dealt with the su- 
macy of the human equation in the whole divine economy. 
the report of the convention, sent out by the publicity 
veau of the Federal Council, Dr. Jones is quoted as saying: 
| “A man lost is the supreme loss of the universe. Religion 
$8 made for man, and the only acceptable altar is a human 
it. Our problem is that of readjusting the church to its 
‘reme task. We don’t minister to Jesus in the churches, 


If you owe God anything, pay it to a man. The value of any 
man is to be found in terms of his relationship to others. 
It is as a son, a brother, a citizen, a father, a neighbor, an 
employer, that he ccunts. There is no distinction between 
private and social virtues or sins. The Supreme sin that 
leads to certain death is selfishness, and the nation also that 
would live to itself shall surely die. 

“Our task is the proper adjustment of man to man. for 
his destiny is social. Somehow we must produce in the world 
a consciousness of brotherhood. The one man surest of his 
sonship to God was also most filled with brotherhood to 
man. We must live our sonship at any cost. In the face of 
this, our sensitiveness as to orthodoxy and ordinances must 
fade into its proper place. As we confront a world’s supreme 
agony, to pause to discuss order and regularity is the supreme 
crime against the divine sonship. and brotherhood.” 


A New Departure 


HE Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 

Convention has parted with all its precedents in ap- 
pointing an “agricultural missionary.” The appointee is 
Mr. Gordon Middleton, who is a graduate of the U. GC. 
Agricultural College and who has had two years. post- 
graduate work in agriculture at Cornell University. He is 
to head the agricultural department of Kaifung Baptist College. 

Breeders of blooded stock have become interested in this 
enterprise, and already a number of Holstein and Jersey cattle 
have been donated. The board will be fortunate if some good 
brother does not rise up and denounce them for wicked 
alienation of funds from the work of evangelization. 


Quickened 


6¢ OMEWHERE in Michigan” is a little Free Baptist 

Church, out in the open country, and for many years 
without a pastor. The congregation meets in an old store 
building. Much of the glass is out of the windows, the roof 
leaks, and the plaster is falling from the walls. The church 
was so poor in possessions and in spirit that when the big 
campaign for $100,000,000 was on, it was not even assigned a 
quota. “But,” says one of the members in a letter to Tur 
Baptist, “we passed the hat and were surprised to find $2187.40 
in it. This has put new life into us. Now we are going to 
take a collection for the Armenians, then fix up a bit, then look 
around for a pastor.” It is increasingly evident that the value 
of our great campaign cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
raised. 


Prohibition and Emigration 


NDER the direction of the Federal Council of the Churches 

of Christ in America, Dr. W. HE. McLennan has been 
making a study of the effects of national prohibition. He 
has arrived at definite convictions as to the repeated charge 
that the large emigration from America is due to temperance 
legislation. He says: 


“But if there are some mooted questions that cannot now 
be definitely answered, there are others that have been cleared 
up. One of these is the persistent charge that the recent 
emigration from America has been due to prohibition. In an 
interview with the official at Washington who has most to 
do with the issuance of passports to aliens, I was told there 
had not been discovered a single instance of prohibition being 
named as a reason for wanting to leave America. The reasons 
given are to visit relatives, to look after property, to bring 
back relatives to America, to spend last days in the place of 
birth, and so on. These ‘reasons’ were confirmed to me by 
two educated Italians who had spent much time visiting among 
their countrymen and others, either when they were contem- 
plating leaving the country or when on the high seas. It may 
be added that there is a report that steamship agents are 
using the prohibition argument to induce aliens to leave. The 
best answer, however, to the charge that prohibition is the 
cause of recent emigration is in the report of the commissioner 
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of immigration for 1919, which shows that the total emigra- 
tion for the last year was only 123,522, which is 44.73 per cent 
less than the average emigration since 1908, in which year 
the total number leaving our shores was 395,075.” 


Chautauqua Open Forum Conference 


GAIN the Open Forum National Council has arranged to 

conduct a school of methods at Chautauqua. The dates 
are Aug. 17-27, and the National Council will hold its annual 
meeting on Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21. 

The program of the school of methods will include fore- 
noon and afternoon sessions every day except Saturday and 
Sunday for the discussion of methods of conducting a forum, 
with a variety of expert forum leaders in charge. Such sub- 
jects as the following will receive thorough treatment: “The 
Forum’s Relation to Our Time.” “Principles and Methods of a 
Model Forum.” “The Organization and Conduct of a Forum.” 
“Rinancing and Advertising a Forum.” Various kinds of 
forums: “The Community Forum”; “The Factory Forum”; 
“The Church Forum”; “The Private Club Forum”; “The 
Motion Picture Forum”; “The Open Air Forum.” “Methods for 
Conducting the Discussion.” ‘Choosing Speakers and Topics.” 
“The Chairman’s Part in the Program.” “Forum Music and 
Preliminary Exercises.” 

In the great amphitheater, two or three evenings each 
week, model forums will be conducted with an attendance 
of 2000 or 4000 people. Two of these big forum meetings will 
be addressed by well-known forum speakers; two other eve- 
nings will be devoted to the motion picture forum, and 
on still another evening a drama forum will be presented. 
Expert forum chairmen, presiding over all these forum meet- 
ings, will thus give object lessons in methods of conducting 
the forum discussion. 

Every one who is interested is invited to all these sessions. 


Dr. Ketman in Missouri 


HE Baptist is in receipt of the following communication 
from Rev. A. LeGrand, pastor of the Central Church, Kan- 
sas, City: 


“Just about four months ago there was considerable ques- 
tion as to what we men interested in the work of the Northern 
Baptist Convention might do to help put over the New World 
Movement in Missouri. After considerable discussion it was my 
privilege to suggest that we ask the Board of Promotion to 
send Dr. T. L. Ketman into our field to do this work. This 
suggestion was followed and Dr. Ketman came. He leaves 
today after nearly four months of work in a most trying situa- 
tion. I personally want to express my appreciation of his splen- 
did work in our midst. Only those who knew the Missouri 
situation last March can fully appreciate what Dr. Ketman ac- 
complished. He was always courteous, always ‘on the job.’ He 


The Buffalo Convention | 
As Seen by Our New York Correspondent | 


T was a great convention. A few years from now we shall 

regard it as one of the greatest in our history, rivalling 

in memorableness the Saratoga convention, at which the 

Bible Union question was settled. There were some 
stormy sessions. The lightning flashed and the thunder rolled, 
and some of the folks were nervous and shook their heads and 
spoke forebodingly, as folks are apt to do at such times. But 
the skies cleared, and to normal folks the air was better than 
if there had been no storm. To be sure, there are people who 
are unable to enjoy the calm because of their vivid memory 
of the storm, and throughout the convention there were some 
folks whose minds were incapable of receiving any impres- 
sion except that made by the terrific crashes of thunder in 
the earlier sessions. But if good things came out of the storm, 
and they did, good things were done also in the longer period 
of calm. 

Some things were done that will last, and be an increas- 
ing satisfaction through the years no less to those who re- 
sisted them than to those who proposed them. And we shall 
preach with a more positive tone and teach with a keener 
sense of our responsibility because of the exchange of views 
indulged in at Buffalo. 

The size of the convention was notable. The laity, botli 
men and women, were present in great numbers—the same 
people of whom John Wyclif said, “God gave the laity to hold 
the clergy to the truth.” The average Baptist is fast coming 


‘there at famine’s climax of physical 
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was here to help put over the drive. As far as he showed it 
he knew no ‘North’ and no ‘South.’ He was helpful to all. T 
only will tell what his stay has meant to our work. 
“At the last meeting of the Baptist ministers’ alliance t} 
following resolution was unanimously passed: Resolved, tha 
we, as the Baptist ministers’ alliance, express our appreciatio) 
of Bro. 'T. L. Ketman for his wise and careful leadership of th) 


ceptionally critical time in our Baptist work in this state, — 
is significant that this resolution was passed at a time whe 
the men who came from the north and had known Dr. Kei 
man before were absent, that the resolution was suggeste 
by one who knows Missouri intimately and who was situate 
where he might know the full influence of the work of D 


Ketman.” 
Do We Care? 


N a communication to the Geographic Society Mr. Melvill 
Chater relates some of his personal experiences in Armeni; 
Some of the scenes which he describes are so terrible that w 
do not care to reproduce his narrative in full. The followin 
account of a visit to the town of Igden will give our reade) 
some idea of conditions in this stricken land: 


“We found the children, such as they were, inhabiting a 
orphanage wherein one sickened at putridity’s horrible odo 
and were informed that there were neither medicines nor di, 
infectants wherewith to allay the condition of the many litt 
sick beds. @ 

“Sick? Say, rather, the bed-ridden—a word which mo: 
justly describes those tiny, withered-up, crone-like creature 
upon whose faces the skin seemed stretched to a drumhead 
tightness; whose peering eyes shot terror and anguish, as_ 
death’s presence were already perceptible to them, and who k 
exhaustion. In tho 
young, yet grotesquely aged faces, we seemed to see a long lil 
time of tragedy packed into eight or ten childish years. 

“The mud huts which we visited presented an invariah 
picture—a barren, cave-like interior, lacking one stick of fv 
niture or household utensil, and with a few bleached bon 
scattered here and there. The occupants, stretched on the cl; 
floor, would half lift themselves to regard us with dazed al 
questioning eyes. Those gaunt faces, those attenuated bodi 
clad in a shagginess of filthy rags, seemed centuries remov 
from civilization. You felt that you had stumbled into p) 
historic man’s den during some great famine year.” 

* * * 


Further estimates of the Buffalo convention and oth’ 
addresses delivered there will appear in the next issue of T 
Baptist. So many were the interesting things that it is i- 
possible to get them into two issues. All our readers will wil 
to pay particular attention to the next two or three numbe. 
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to a new sense of his power. He is each year more dispos] 
to take things into his own hands, and use his own “thinke”’ 
and dispose of them according to his own will. The day f 
the small convention and the cut-and-dried program is g¢& 
by. It is a thing of the past in our national political life, af 
we have said goodby to it in our denominational religious I. 
The day of the people following blindly is no more. One f 
the most famous of American women, who was habitually 
certain in her thought, is reputed to have said, “I don’t knv 
where I am going; follow me.” People do not follow that sit 
of a leader today. Only a small part of our convention’s Ch 
stituency comes from Missouri, but the vast majority of «I 
people have the Missourian attitude and they have to ® 
“shown” before they will “come across.” The man witha 
definite program who can justify it, the man with a posit 
faith who can give a reason for it, will have a hearing ¢ 
win a following. But the man with hazy plans and wob 
faith will have less and less power henceforth. And I am wh 
ing this in a center of so-called liberalism, at the Roycroft Ti 
East Aurora, N. Y., where Elbert Hubbard used to denou) 
orthodoxy. I am here to attend a convention of the liberi 
I shall observe them with care to see whether the sinn* 
here behave any better than the saints did at Buffalo. By | 
way, George W. Coleman and Dr. Charles A. Eaton are on * 
program here, 
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Denominational Unity 


YEAR ago the Standard in its leading edi- 
‘A torial said: ‘Of many important results at 

nyer, the most significant is the discovery of a 
iw denominational “unity. . If the cleavages in our 
ought about certain matters have not entirely dis- 
peared, they are certainly not as broad as we 
ought they were. We have made a self-discov- 
y more than worth-while—our house is not ‘di- 
Jed against itself.’’’ The words doubtless 
med true at the time they were written. And 

; they might again be written down as an esti- 
ite of the "Buffalo convention, and be as true as 
ay were a year before. As a matter of fact, al- 
»st as soon as the New World Movement got un- 
ir way, it developed that the ‘‘cleavages in our 
ought’’ were far from being insignificant, but of 
ch extent as to threaten not only the suecess of 
\s particular movement, but also the peace and 
‘ity of the denomination. Has this cleavage now 
sappeared? He is an optimist who would say so 
th confidence. Every attendant at the earher 
ssions at Buffalo knows full well that there are 
visions in thought, and perhaps in spirit, among 
rthern Baptists and that only real possession of 
ristian graces will prevent these from becoming 
visions in fact. 

Our Baptist privilege of freedom of expression 
\s put to a severe test at Buffalo. And it was 
ply vindicated. The outcome was a much bet- 

‘understanding than existed two weeks before. 
does men and organizations good to give full ex- 
assion to their feelings. All the delegates are 
are that the Baptists of the North ean live to- 
cher in peace, despite their differences of theo- 
‘ical interpretation, provided only they will be 
sonable and that no one group will attempt to 
arcise undue dominion over other groups. The 
‘ole thing goes back to the question of how much 
\the spirit of the Master is the possession of each 
ie ofus. If He is supreme, then we can look for- 
‘rd to the best years in‘ our history, and shall 
ivays find fair bases of agreement as was done 
| Buffalo. 

In connection with this whole subject, one of the 
ist significant remarks of the recent convention 
's that made by Rev. A. W. Beaven, who said: 
“mphasis upon intellectual similarity always 
| vides: emphasis upon service always brings us 
sether.’’ That is eternally true. The question 
whether we will now soft pedal doctrinal dif- 
jenees and magnify the magnificent campaign of 
Mg to which we have together given ourselves. 
\2 have gone two-thirds of the way through a 
vement which is our present glory. .We say that 
' will go the other third. It takes energy and 


| 
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It takes real Christian 
But we 
can do it. We must do it. Shall we not add that 
we will do it? And in our common service of the 
Lord Christ, we shall find ourselves acting towards 
each other as dearly-beloved brethren. 


grace to go the second mile. 
spirit to push on through this last third. 


Laymen and the Northern Baptist 
Convention 


66 R. SHULL was an ideal presiding officer.’ 

This was the verdict not simply of a ie 
but of all who attended the Buffalo convention. It 
is just what we should expect. For many years 
Mr. Shull has served the convention, and always 
with an intelligence and in a spirit which have 
made his services of the highest value. The con- 
vention at Buffalo was of a ‘sort to test the temper 
as well as the resourcefulness of the presiding of- 
ficer. Mr. Shull’s self-control and absolute impar- 
tiality won for him hearty praise. 

This fine example of service rendered by one of 
the laity furnishes an opportunity to speak of the 
place which laymen hold in the Northern Baptist 
Convention. It was a layman, the lamented Stephen 
Greene, who first called attention to the need for 
better coordination of our denominational agen- 
cies. It was his address as president of the Home 
Mission Society, given at Detroit in 1900, which set 
in motion forces that eventuated in the formation 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. During the 
years since the convention was organized, laymen 
have had a prominent part in shaping denomina- 
tional policies and in putting these policies into 
execution. While pastors have been mentioned 
from time to time in connection with the presi- 
dency of the convention, no pastor has been called 
to that office. One reason for this is, doubtless, 
the great satisfaction given by the laymen who 
have. occupied this important position. As mem- 
bers of the convention executive and of other im- 
portant committees, laymen have made an invalu- 
able contribution to the work which the denomi- 
nation has been trying to do through its conven- 
tion. At a time when the financial situation was 
acute, the laymen launched a campaign for $1, 
000,000, followed by another for $6,000,000, both 
of which were signally successful. Those who read 
these words will at once think of names linked with 
our most courageous and successful undertakings ; 
but the list of laymen who have greatly served our 
denomination and so the kingdom of God during 
the past twelve years is too long to be recorded 
here. 

The work of a pastor is seriously defective if 
he does not induce interest and activity on the 
part of his laymen. A church without a pastor is 
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under no greater handicap than the one which has 
a pastor but no laymen who are on the job. It 
cakes the pastor and the layman working together, 
each supplementing the work of the other, to carry 
on the business of the church strongly and effi- 
ciently. The Northern Baptist Convention is but 
the codperation of a large number of local bodies. 
lf the layman is needed in the church, he is needed 
in the convention. If his indifference or failure 
to function is harmful to the local body, it will be 
equally so to the larger organization. 

If laymen are to be deeply and permanently in- 
terested in the work of the convention, they must 
attend its annual meetings. Many of them are men 
of affairs, busy, sometimes overburdened with 
business. It is difficult for them to keep in touch 
with denominational movements. No instruction 
by the pastor, no printed matter can bring to these 
men an adequate sense of denominational privi- 
lege and responsibility. They need to see the de- 
nomination in action—at least when such action 
is thoughtful, constructive and free from conten- 
tion. Some laymen who were present this year 
for the first time at a meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention were not favorably impressed. 
As one put it, ‘‘I don’t care for political conven- 
tions.’’ But the Buffalo convention was excep- 
tional, and it should serve as a strong inducement 
to our laymen to have a larger representation at 
these annual gatherings. We need their in- 
sistence upon the practical, their assistance in keep- 
ing the convention to its fundamental task of help- 
ing the Baptist denomination to do its full share 
in the great task of world redemption. 


The Board of Promotion 


MPORTANT as many other matters were, the 
most significant action of the Buffalo convention 
was the endorsement of the Board of Promotion. 
By what was practically a unanimous vote of the 
sessions in which the matter came up, and the vot- 
ing of the budget necessary that it. might meet its 
obligations for the year past and enter the new year 
nee being seriously crippled, the convention 
gave this Pad its hearty approval. The Denver 
convention set a new and huge piece of machinery 
into operation when it established the Board of 
Pr omotion. It was inevitable that many men should 
be suspicious of ‘‘autocracy,’’ that there should 
be objections to many details in the working out of 
big policies and that both the board and its mem- 
bers should be the object of attack. There were 
problems of adjustment touching the interests of 
the national societies, the state conventions and the 
schools which were exceedingly complex and which 
ave occasioned during the year much anxiety and 
difficulty to the members of the board. 

And yet, after the review of the year’s work, 
after the airing of all men’s hopes and fears, after 
{he ironing out of all sorts of objections, the conven- 
tion gave e the new organization its endorsement, rec- 
ognized in some measure at least the prodigious 
character of the tasks it has undertaken, and pro- 
vided for its continuance. That means the carry- 
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ing forward to completion of the campaign 4 
$100,000,000. If people thought that we had n 
accomplished our utmost there would be gene, 
disappointment. But nobody who is inform; 
thinks that. The belief that the accomplishniit| 
the original task is pessible is backed by the y| 
that the deed shall be done. We are going to py 
through and to work through. A marvelous te 
has been done already; by the time of next yea; 
convention we should be ready to come with { 
song of complete victory on our lips. 

Can a democratically-organized body carry | 
success a big task? We have been faced with tl 
question in ‘recent weeks. In our opinion, the i 
swer of the Buffalo convention is, ‘‘We can | 
we will.’’ 


Let Us Pray Together 


N one of his devotional addresses at Buffalo, } 
Geistweit spoke of the men in the ‘‘ Bonnie Br 
Bush,’’ of whom it was said that ‘‘they argued ) 
gether and prayed separately.’’ ‘‘That,”’ ‘he sal 
‘Gs our trouble. We need to pray together.” t 
there was something like unity achieved in the k 
meeting at Buffalo, “it was because more and mo 
as the days went by, men did pray together. A 
in their sense of the presence of Jesus Christ a 
in their devotion to his will, they found comm 
ground for themselves. The lesson should not | 
lost. As the year goes on, let us pray together. : 
we must argue, let us argue: there is no prem 
on ignorance. Out of the conflict of opinions | 
ure likely to find the truth regarding any subjd 
But as we argue, let us pray “also. “Let us nev 
divorce the prayer from the argument. For as | 
do this we shall realize more clearly always tl. 
we are one ‘‘in Him.’’ | 
Appeals to the churches, in behalf of varic 
worthy objects, are now become so numerous th 
pastors are beginning to wonder when they ¢ 
find time for their primary duty of preaching ‘ i 
gospel. Once upon a time these agencies 
proached pastors with deference and proper rg 
ity. Now they come with what are practically 
mands, and are full of reproaches when refus 
They have become as annoying as tag days in $0! 
of our large cities. No one should think it stran: 
therefore, that many pastors, with the big task) 
the New World Movement on hand, are sweep 
the slate clear of these other special days with th’ 
special collections for organizations outside ‘ 
churches. There is nothing selfish in this sayin 
‘‘Now I will attend to myself for a time.’’ Iti! 
necessary condition of good and effective work 
the churches. 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, one of the contributi 
editors of Tur Baprist, was struck by an auto 
bile while in attendance upon the recent meetit’ 
in Buffalo, resulting in a dislocation of the elb¢ 
The editors of this paper join with her great hé 
of friends in extending warmest sympathy and 
praying for her full and speedy recovery. * 
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The Positive Proclamation in Evangelism 


An Address Delivered Monday, June 21, at the Conference on Evangelism 
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HAVE read somewhere of an advertisement in an angler’s 

magazine which was as follows: “Now is the time for 

your old favorite rods to be overhauled and treated with 

a steel tonic that will not fail to work wonders in the 
vay of renewing their strength.” Following this advertisement 
vas a testimonial as follows: “I am glad to'acknowledge that a 
ery whippy gigwhip of a rod has been converted into a power- 
ul weapon.” ‘There is a spiritual significance in these words. 
‘here are times when we need the “tonic” of inspiration, fel- 
wship and divine indwelling, so that our ministries may be 
‘owned with blessing. This conference is such as to afford 
lis. How to do our work? How to know the secrets of a 
1ecessful evangelistic ministry? How to lay hold of the 
yurces of spiritual enrichment? How can we learn to foster 
ie gift of being fishers of men? : 
; In answer to these questions and the one we have before 
3, there is no more significant illustration than the incident 
* Peter’s visit to Cornelius, the Roman centurion. There is 
wealth of meaning in the words of Cornelius to Peter when 
2 said, “Now therefore we are all present before God, to hear 
1 things that are commanded thee of God.” Here are the 
sitive elements of evangelism. Here we see by whom the 
ywer of divine grace is given and experienced. 

When a congregation can say to the preacher, “we are all 
are,” what a good start it is! What a sweet comradeship in 
ie Lord! What a power of genial accord! These people 
ere characterized by preparation, presence and expectancy. 
reparation! Think of what must have gone on in the hearts 
’ these hearers! This preparation involved others—‘“‘we are 
il here.” “Present before God’—that is the focal point— 
‘od! This alone will keep us right as to ritual, routine and 
‘ward. A consciousness of God’s power will deliver a congre- 
ation from nonsense. The thing that holds the balance in 
orship for pew, for pulpit, for yourself, is the presence of God. 
hen, too, there is “expectancy to hear.” The Greek word 
eans “hear to a purpose,” “a sharpening of the wits,” with 
e intention to obey. ‘There is always a vital relation between 
vod hearing and good preaching. Coming to hear things com- 
‘anded of God will stir the soul of any minister worthy of 
€name. The measure of a people’s receptivity is its willing- 
ss and ability to hear and understand direct speech. If a 
‘eacher has to resort to sensational and indirect methods in 
© presentation of divine truth, it certainly reveals a low 
‘entality or a soul spiritually dull. Expectant hearers open 
ie pores of the preacher’s soul. When a congregation realizes 
Ww serious a business it is, preaching takes on a sleepless and 
yathless quest. Evangelism is not an act, it is an attitude. 
is a quest—like the merchantman seeking good pearls, or 
© woman seeking the lost coin, or the shepherd the lost 
eep. 

/ What is the quest? 


It is the consciousness of the divine 
proach to the human soul. There is power when everything 
cooperative and vitalized by the pervasive influence of a 
‘™mmon purpose. Now what shall we say of the preacher’s 
‘sponsibility? This is the fundamental question as it relates 
us this afternoon. Peter had been with God. Before things 
TMmanded of God are given, the preacher must be in com- 
4nion with God to get them. Is not this the criticism of 
_ today—the weakness, shall I say? We do not spend enough 
ne in communion with God. Behind all books, study, plans 
d visitation stands- the question, Have we prayed? Said 
old Scotch woman, “It is a grand thing to have a praying 
mister.” It is the secret life that determines our public 
wer. Our habits are fashioned in private. 

Many superficial tests are put upon us today—financial, 
cial and intellectual; but there is one fundamental test: Have 
* been with God? What do we know about him? One of 
‘2 highest privileges of the minister’s calling anda positive 
ment in evangelism is to be leagued with Christ in the 
nistry of intercession. Andrew Bonar, a servant of God 
10Se ministry was adorned with a saintly life and a fruitful 
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service, once wrote in his diary: “My deep regret, I pray so 


little. Last night I could do little else but commune with the 
Lord.” Our weakness lies in the fact that we come to our 
work from low levels. We look at it from too common an 
angle. We need the sense of the heavenly, that feeling of 


elevation and strong power of vision. A shallow communion 
always produces poverty of thought in public expression. In 
proportion as we decline in spiritual power we come to depend 
upon formal and external organization. The measure of our 
privilege is the measure of our dangerous familiarity with the 
Eternal. How true it is that we may have everything to do 
with religion and yet not be religious; be guide posts instead 
of guides; point out the way and not be found in it; be 
professors, but not pilgrims, and assume that fine talk is fine 
living.. There are people living in Colorado to whom the 
mountains have the significance of plains. They have lost all 
sense of the heights. 

Our danger is the perilous gravitation of the world which 
begets in the soul an attitude of compromise. We are tempted 
to scatter our energies over a multitude of interests which 
leave no time nor strength for receptive or absorptive com- 
munion with God. We can become so busy as to be futile. 
Peter’s preparation was through his own experience. In the 
house of Simon the tanner he learned a lesson he never forgot 
in the difference between patriotic passion and spiritual rela- 
tionship. Through striking disillusionment he came into su- 
perior spiritual power. It was the moment when his life passed 
from being self-centered to being God-centered. All great con- 
victions, like plants, grow in a certain soil, and God uses the 
incidents of our lives to:'develop a consciousness of our mis- 
sion. That is why everyday events can take on spiritual sig- 
nificance. The political, social and religious questions of our 
time often make men conscious of spiritual needs. It was 
through the desolation of a broken home that Hosea heard 
the call of God. It was in his occupation as vine-dresser that 
the voice of God came to Amos. Isaiah said, “In the year that 
King Uzziah died, I saw the Lord.” The great apostle Paul, in 
reviewing his experience on the Damascus road to the Gala- 
tians, said, “It was the good pleasure of God to reveal his 
Son in me that I might preach him among the Gentiles.” 
Many a spiritual man today can say: “When I was bereaved, 
I saw the Lord.” Times of crises and change teach the 
spiritually-minded man to see God. Allow nothing to divert 
you from moments of communion as the interpreter of God. 
A sociologist can kill the delicate spirit of evangelism in a 
pastor just as clerical myopia will blur the prophetic vision 
in a preacher. 

All this gives force and meaning to the evangelistic 
proclamation. Peter’s message was definite—just Jesus Christ, 
not theology, not creed. He looked upon himself as the bearer 
of the evangel to these people—the “good news” which emanci- 
pates and saves, that God has given to men eternal life and 
that this life is by his sacrifice of his Son, Jesus Christ. 

This conception had breadth in it. It partook of the uni- 
versality of Christ. It also had depth. Peter preached a big 
Christ, a big redemption. There is preaching and preaching. 
Some preaching is not preaching. It is preaching about Christ, 
not preaching Christ. Wabbly preaching makes wabbly congre- 
gations. Preaching can take on too much of the topics of the 
day rather than sin and grace. The danger is in putting a 
psychological formula in the place of God. Our greatest need 
is the rediscovery of redeeming grace. We are easy and 
popular rather than heart-searching. Opportunism takes the 
place of truth. We shall never fulfill God’s purpose until we 
squirm under the burden of an unevangelized world. We see 
the reason of this when we realize that in Christ is the ideal 
of human possibility. He lifts us from the bondage of sin 
to the summit of virtue and moral power. There was a won- 
derful adaptability in Peter’s appeal. When he preached at 
Pentecost it was to Jews; hence the Messiahship of Christ, 

(Continued on page 840) 


The Significance of the Ordinances 


An Address Delivered Tuesday, June 22, at the Conference on Fundamentals 
BY EMORY W. HUNT 


E need not enumerate them. In this 

company we need spend no time 

upon the reasons why we do not 

include among the ordinances ordi- 
nation, marriage, feet-washing and the laying 
on of hands. It is perfectly clear that from 
the earliest days the entrance upon the 
Christian life was marked by the ordinance 
of baptism. From the very first days also 
the meeting together of Christians was 
marked by a simple memorial meal taken in 
the solemn hush which vividly recalled the 
evening of the last supper. Of course these 
acts were intended to be significant, and of 
course their significance is the important 
thing about them. A word is not merely let- 
ters and syllables: it is content and meaning. 
The important question about it is not its 
spelling, but, “What does it say?” It was 
expected that when the families of Israel 
were gathered together in the land of promise 
to observe the Passover for an “ordinance to 
thee and thy sons forever,’ the children 
should say, “What mean ye by this service?” 
and it is recorded that it should be regarded 
as quite as important to explain its meaning 
as to continue the observance. When, with 
reference to baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
we ask, “What mean ye by this service?” we are fortunately 
not left to speculation. We ought not to be surprised to find 
that the most vital things of the Christian message are en- 
shrined in these forms. There is very little of theory which 
is directly expressed by them, but very much of fact. 

In the sixth chapter of Romans; Paul writes as if the 
significance of baptism had so often been explained that his 
readers might be expected to understand it and to draw the 
obvious conclusions. Puncturing the antinomian arguments 
by: which apparently some of them had hoped to save their 
favorite sins, he says: ‘“‘How shall we that are dead to sin live 
any longer therein? Know ye not that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death? 
Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death, that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.” Jesus 
Christ was dead, buried and rose again, and in this significant 
ordinance of burial and resurrection I declare that I deserved 
to die, that he died for me, that I accept his death for me 
and declare it my own. Whoever takes the death and new 
life out of the Christian experience robs it of its unique value. 
Whoever interprets this as involving merely theory and not 
requiring a life of positive holiness and actual service is sadly 
degrading it. Paul pleads that we are to make good on the 
proposition and show that we are free from the dominance of 
sin by the exhibition of a new life. 

What baptism says is more important than how it says 
it. Here indeed is the chief mischief of sprinkling and any of 
the substitutes for baptism. They who urge a more convenient 
baptism plead that “any application of water signifies cleans- 
ing.’ That might do for the Jewish ablution. Perhaps it is 
conceivable that that might have served for John’s baptism 
and the interpretation of the message to repent. It might 
easily serve to indicate a purpose to reform, to change the 
outward manner of life. on 
But herein consists the unique addition which Jesus made 
to the Old Testament. His purpose was not the polishing up 
of the old life, but giving a new one. The keyword of the 
Old Testament is righteousness, purity. The keyword of the 
New Testament is life—‘I am come that they might have 
life and have it abundantly.” And as in all nature, that life 
springs out of death. Christ died for me. Perhaps there was 
a time when our tongues, schooled in the» prosaic habit of the 
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West, striving to conform to the standard c 
an earthly tribunal of justice, may hay 
stammered at the word “vicarious.” Thes 
last fearful years have served to accustoi 
our thought to it. So much of life is show 
to be vicarious that we have learned it i 
the regular order. With even less hesitatio 
than in other days, without shame, becaus 
of the necessities of my case, I say, “Chris 
died for me.” My baptism says, “I died, an 
the life I now live in the flesh I live by tt 
faith of the Son of God who loved me arn 
gave himself for me.” | 
Far more than ritual is the significanc 
of the death with Christ and the reali 
of the life in him. No substitute for Christi: 
baptism declares these basic facts. The se 
ous objection to any substitute is that | 
obscures them. We need the emphasis | 
the truth with every new Christian life. 
The words in which the last supper Ww 
explained place solemn emphasis on the sar 
fact: “This is my body, given for you. Th 
cup is the new covenant in my blood whi 
is shed for many for the remission of si 
This do ye as oft as ye drink it in reme 
brance of me; for as oft as ye eat this bre} 
and drink this cup ye do show forth t 
Lord’s death till he come.” We are assured that the purpc 
of this ordinance is defeated when it is partaken of, not ) 
one lacking some outward condition of eligibility, but by 0} 
without the inner discernment which enables him to perce: 
the Lord’s body. No formal participation in either ordinar: 
is of value if it does not tell the truth about our personal re 
tion to him. No acceptance of any doctrinal statement abc 
him can take the place of a personal experience of him. ’: 
are always brought back to him. “Christ is all.” “Chi 
liveth in me.” “Christ in you, the hope of glory.” No theor: 
about him, right or wrong, determine our standing in him. “ 
should do our best to have them right; but, blessed be 
name, my imperfect thinking does not wholly exclude h! 
And, indeed, we have known some who had great confide! 
that their ideas were correct who made gruesome represel 
tions of his spirit. We cannot too often be brought back i) 
his personal presence and face to face with him. 
From henceforth let there be but one only Baptist fun? 
mental. Let all inferences from it take their second ple 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, whicti 
Jesus Christ.” 
I am proud to claim fellowship with any man who is) 
that foundation even though “his mind does not go along vw 
mine” all the way. } 
I am sorry when any brother draws away from me me! 
because I do not draw all of his inferences from that foul: 
tion. But I can only “remember Jesus Christ” and try to) 
low him as he went about doing good to the sick and sor) 
ing, the hungry and discouraged. I have a deep feeling ' 
the Bible is inspired, but that conviction does not include } 
inspiration of its interpreters, not even in the twentt 
century. I cannot give my assent to the modern versior' 
the parable of the good Samaritan, which would suggest F 
if we are on our way down to Jericho and see beside | 
road a suffering pilgrim who has fallen into misfortune! 
the way, the proper and orthodox procedure for us is nei‘ 
to pass by on the other side nor to administer oil and Wi 
but to take our seat on the curbstone across the street | 
figure out a time-table of the coming of the Lord. The } 
step is to conclude that our time-table is inspired, and tet 
quire that all the brotherhood accept it on pain of demotior 
Can we not carry in our minds two simultaneous id 
first the salvation by grace of the individual soul; then 
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ew Testament teaching as to how the saved disciple is to 
yerate on the Jericho road and on the journey of life? It 
not a superfluous or less spiritual work to give due inter- 
etation and emphasis to the duties and obligations of the 
sw life. We cannot afford to forget that He who came to save 
e souls of men left us only one outward and visible test by 
hich our gratitude toward him is finally to be judged, namely 
is: our interest in the hungry and thirsty, the stranger, the 
uked, the sick, and the prisoner, 
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I cannot preach Christ and ignore in my program the 
work which he was accustomed to do. I cannot discern his 
body and neglect the work his body did. He was apparently 
less concerned about what we call him than about what we do 
with his orders. Let no other thought, however true, usurp 
the place of primacy which belongs to him alone. 

Baptists do not place too much emphasis upon the ordi- 
nances, but when that emphasis is only upon their form, ob- 
scuring their significance, it is sadly misplaced. 


The Education of the American Negro 


An Address Delivered Friday, June 25, at the Northern Baptist Convention 
By WALLACE BUTTRICK 


school education for Negroes in the Southern States; 

(2) the forces and organizations that have brought this 

about; (3) the place and function of Baptist schools 
, furthering this progress in Negro education. 

I. Progress in public school education for Negroes: It 
obvious that the great majority of all the people in our 
suntry must be educated in schools supported by public taxa- 
on and conducted by public authorities. Private schools have 
sndered a great service and will long continue to do so, but 
democracy must provide for the education of all the people. 

Much has been said of the inadequacy of public schools 
yr Negroes in the Southern States. I do not propose to 
jeak of bad things, but of good things. It is my purpose 
) present the hopeful and encouraging facts of the situation. 
et me briefly recite a few of them: 

1. During the past twenty years the enrolment of Negroes 
1 public schools has increased 416,000, or 35 per cent. 

2. School terms have been lengthened by approximately 
} per cent, or from three months to five months. 
' 8. In four states of the South for which accurate figures 


[ AM to speak of three things: (1) Progress in public 


am be secured, the amount paid for the salaries of teachers: 


1 Negro public schools has increased, 1901 to 1918, from 
372,000 to $1,744,000, or 159 per cent. In seven states from 
310 to 1918 the increase has been $1,416,000, or 641% per cent. 

4. A vast number of new schoolhouses have been built 
wr Negroes. For example I give the increase of the value 
f public schodl property for Negroes during the past ten 
ears in seven states: Alabama, $585,000, or 113 per cent; 
lorida, $343,000, or 93 per cent; Georgia, $735,000, or 91 per 
ont; Kentucky, $885,524, or 122 per cent; Louisiana, $458,000, 
r 159 per cent; North Carolina, $850,000, or 126 per cent; 
outh Carolina, $612,000, or 204 per cent. 

5. Several of the states have provided state normal 
schools for Negroes, where teachers in large numbers are 
eing trained. Some of these normal schools are quite worthy 
f comparison with the best normal schools in the country. In 
articular is this true in Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
ouisiana and Tennessee. 

6. Not only in the respect of quantity, but in the respect 
f quality the work in Negro schools has greatly improved. 
‘rained teachers are taking the place of untrained people; 
lackboards, desks, playgrounds, libraries and industrial equip- 
lent have been provided. The public school authorities are 
0 longer indifferent to these schools, but are taking a real pride 
1 making them efficient in all respects. That they are now 
jeal, ~o one for a moment would say; but that the progress 
uring the past nineteen years has been great and that the 
Tesent outlook for improved public school education for 
Tegroes is very hopeful, no one can successfully deny. 

Il. Some of the forces that have cooperated to bring 
bout this result: First and chiefly, one must mention the 
tate superintendents of public instruction. In the Southern 
tates they constitute not less than a remarkable group of 
len. The position is no longer regarded as a political prize, 
ut as one to be occupied by a trained educator. The change 
4 this respect during the past twenty years has been revolu- 
lonary. These men are not only interested in work in their 
Wn states, but in all of the Southern States. They meet 
Mnually for conference and for. codperation.’ They constitute 
distinct group of men who are seeking to promote public 


school education, not in one state merely, but in all of the 
states of the South. In the education of the Negroes they 
have assumed a leadership which cooperative agencies have 
been glad to follow. 

Secondly, one must mention the Negroes’ themselves. 
Negro men and women who have been trained in our mis- 
sion schools have supported state superintendents of education 
in a cordial and most helpful way. They have rallied the 
Negro people at large to the suppport of public school educa- 
tion, and their contributions of money for the purpose aggre- 
gate many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Thirdly, in addition to this there have been certain co- 
operative private agencies. The John F. Slater Fund for the 
past forty years has contributed to the support of Negro edu- 
cation. In 1900 the income from this fund was largely de- 
voted to the support of schools of private foundation and a 
limited number of state normal schools. This policy has been 
radically changed by the present executive officer, Dr. James 
H. Dillard, so that now most of the income is used for the 
promotion of public school education in cooperation with 
state authorities. 

About ten years ago Miss Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia 
established a fund known as the Anna T. Jeanes Fund for 
Negro Rural Schools. Dr. Dillard is also the president of 
this organization. The income of the fund is about $40,000 
a year. At present the General Education Board is supple- 
menting that income by an annual appropriation of $60,000. 
The income of this fund is used for the support of county 
supervising industrial teachers, trained men and women who, 
under the direction of the public school authorities, are super- 
vising the instruction given in Negro rural schools. The 
amount expended this year for work will be $155,000, of 
which $27,000 is paid by the Anna T. Jeanes Fund, $44,000 
by public school authorities, and $83,000 by the General Edu- 
cation Board. These women serve for the entire year. When 
the schools are not in session they supervise work in home 
economics, girls’ canning clubs and other forms of community 
activity. At present there are 205 of these supervising teachers, 
who direct activities in 2569 schools. 

An outgrowth of this movement for supervising indus- 
trial teachers is what is known as county training schools. 
These schools are mainly supported by public funds, but have 
been established under the leadership of Dr. Dillard of the 
Slater Fund and the state rural school agents. At present — 
there are 107 of these county training schools, which employ 
624 teachers and receive from public funds annual salaries of 
$331,000, and from the Slater Fund, $53,000. The average 
amount paid from public funds for each of these schools is 
$2236. They are the high schools for Negroes, where teachers 
of primary schools are mainly trained. In 1912 there were 
but seventy-seven pupils of high-school grade in these schools; 
in 1919 there were 1130. It is esltimated that in the present 
school year this number will reach 1600. These county train- 
ing schools, or high schools, are increasing as rapidly as 
thoroughly trained teachers can be secured. In this connec- 
tion it should be said that annually the General Education 
Board brings all of these teachers to Hampton or Tuskegee 
for summer courses, where they receive special instruction 
designed to improve the quality of their work. 

A fourth agency is that of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
founded by Mr. Julius Rosenwaid of Chicago, For several 
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years Mr. Rosenwald has been contributing funds for the con- 
struction of rural schoolhouses for Negroes. Up to the present 
time 323 schoolhouses for Negroes have been constructed with 
the aid of funds given by.Mr. Rosenwald. At present there 
are under construction 300 more of such schools, so that by 
the end of the school year 1920-21 there will be 700 of these 
Rosenwald schools. Toward the construction of the 323 schools 
already built, Mr. Rosenwald has contributed $236,000; the 
Negro people have contributed $355,000; from state funds there 
has been contributed $281,000; and white people have con- 
tributed $50,000—a total of $922,000. 
school year this amount will be doubled. ‘These schoolhouses 
are modern in type, well ventilated, well lighted, well located, 
with spacious grounds never less than three acres per school. 
It should be noted that the Negroes themselves out of their 
own earnings contributed thirty-eight per cent of the total 
sum needed for this work. 

Fifthly, for the past ten years the General Education 
Board has contributed sums to state departments of educa- 
tion for the salaries and expenses of southern white men who 
are known as state agents for Negro rural schools. These 
men are appointed by the state superintendents of education 
and are under the control of the state departments. They 
are missionaries in the best sense of that word. They consti- 
tute an organized band of devoted southern men who are 
giving all of their time and thought to the promotion of schools 
for Negroes. They are all graduates of college who have had 
large experience in public school education and who deem 
it their best service to mankind to take a place of leadership 
in the education of Negroes. They constitute a sort of welding 
force for all of the agencies engaged in promoting Negro edu- 
cation. Their counsel and advice are sought by the representa- 
tives of the Slater Fund, the Jeanes Fund, and the General 
Education Board. Dr. Dillard is the field marshal and they 
are the staff commanders under whom all of us are working. 
The progress of public school education for Negroes in the 
Southern States may be largely traced to these men and to 
the state superintendents who direct their endeavors. 

Ill. The place and function of Baptist schools in further- 
ing this progress: In conclusion I wish to say a few words 
about the place and function of Baptist schools in furthering 
the progress of Negro education. The schools of our de- 
nomination, with those of other denominations and schools 
of private foundation like Hampton and Tuskegee, were pioneers 
in Negro education. When the state authorities found it 
practicable to enter seriously upon the question of educating 
Negrees, they secured their teachers from among the graduates 
of these schools. They frequently say that without such 
teachers it would have been practically impossible to create 
a system of public schools for Negroes. What was true at the 
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(Continued from page 887) 
Here it was to Gentiles who were Roman citizens; hence Christ 
as judge. To his audience the idea of power through Roman 
law was a familiar one. Nothing would touch them more 
quickly. Peter preached Christ along the line of their own 
thinking. 

We, too, must preach him in the terms and the language 
of today. We need not be afraid. We cannot exhaust Christ’s 
appeal in the ever-changing conditions of human life and des- 
tiny. His moral and spiritual wealth are inexhaustible. 

Now let us note the result. We are told that the “Holy 
Spirit fell.’ With an expectant congregation and a prepared 
preacher, could the result be otherwise? “Mystery,” we say. 
Yes, mystery, but not more so than in other things. On a 
Sabbath evening a few years ago, Carnegie Hall in New York 
City was packed with an expectant and sympathetic audience 
to hear Helen KeHer, who was blind, deaf and once dumb. 
As the climax of her address was reached, the intense sympathy 
found expression in enthusiastic applause, to which she replied, 
“Yes, I know you are applauding; I feel it—I feel it.” So 
with God—he communicates! We feel it! The preacher is 
to be pitied who has no reverence, no sense of mystery. ‘To 
know all would be to lose all. Look at this scene as an 
illustration of the positive proclamation in evangelism: Here 
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beginning of this enterprise is still true. We are mainly de 
pendent on these schools of private and denominational founda 
tion for our supply of good teachers. In the early days thes, 
schools had to do all kinds of work, from the kindergarten t 
the college. With the development of the public school systen 
our schools ought to become more directly institutions of highe 
learning; in a word, they should become colleges. Our princi 
pal schools are Virginia Union University at Richmond, Va, 
Shaw University at Raleigh, N. C., Benedict College at Columbia 
S. C., Morehouse College and Spelman Seminary at Atlanta 
Ga., Bishop College at Marshall, Tex., and Jackson College a 
Jackson, Miss. ‘Towards the support of these schools and ; 
limited number of schools of lower grade our denomination ij 
contributing a paltry sum but little in excess of $100,000 a year 
In recent years there has been a tendency not to increase thi) 
amount. I believe that policy entirely unworthy of us. Thi 
men and women who are teaching in these schools receive bu 
meager salaries. They are people of intelligence and fora 
of character who at great sacrifice continue their work. h 
these days when we are talking of many millions of me 
how absurd it is for us even to think of limiting the wor] 

which we are doing for the higher education of Negroes. The 
constitute over one-tenth of the population of the United States 
Over half of them are Baptists. Booker Washington once said 
“If you find a Negro who is not a Methodist or a Baptist, a 


may be sure that some white man has tampered with his r 
ligion.’” ‘These schools should train preachers, should give pre 
medical education, should train teachers for the Negro hig] 


men and women who are to become the intelligent fathers an( 
mothers of future generations of Negro people. 
Let us for a moment note the mighty progress which th 
Negroes have made in recent years. They now own 600,00) 
homes—an increase of 100 per cent in the last twenty years 
They own and operate 250,000 farms representing 21,000,00) 
acres. The value of farm property owned by the Negroes i 
$700,000,000. They operate seventy-four banks. They have 50, 
000 business establishments. They have accumulated wealth 0) 
$1,100,000,000, and illiteracy has been reduced from 44 per cen 
to 20 per cent. They have 1,800,000 pupils in the public schools 
and 42,000 Negroes are teaching school. They have expende(| 
from their own incomes $18,000,000 for education during thi 
past twenty years. They have 43,000 churches, with 4,800,00) 
communicants; they have church property valued at $86,000,000 
When we speak of educating them, therefore, we must thin] 
of educating people who have made such marvelous achievemen. 
since the days of slavery. When we Baptists realize that abou 
50 per cent of the total Negro population are affiliated witl 
Baptist churches, we get some idea of the measure of our Te 
sponsibility. 


4 4 
was a congregation gathered from the Roman colony, a pré 
pared preacher, and an effective message. This may not ex 
plain it, but you can feel it. If this incident teaches anything 
it is that we should always preach for verdicts. We are no 
merely to inform the mind, to touch the emotions and swa) 
the judgment, but to move the will and to turn it into th 
path of God’s commandments. The interpretation of God am 
his approach to the human soul, if that is our high calling 
demands the consecration of the highest powers of intellec 
and heart—the laying under tribute of every resource, huma) 
and divine, to interpret him in terms of today to our ello 
men. 
The need of the world—filled with the hard facts of exis! 
ence, the baser passions of mankind complicating and embil 
tering life, a democracy infatuated with unrelated and unregu 
lated idealisms, intoxicated with its superficial successes an! 
blind to those deeper meanings of our industrial and politica 
history—demands more of us than a riotous indulgence il 
popular revivalism or noisy propaganda: it calls for the say 
ing merey of Jesus Christ, the sanctity of the inner life, an a 
the comfort and consolation of the gospel. 

Our calling is high and holy. It is very difficult. .. 
Saviour is very mighty. The joy of the Lord will be ou 
strength. s 
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down from the cross... 


ET me introduce the message of this 

occasion by referring to a suggestive 
A article which recently appeared in one 

of our denominational journals. With 
‘courtesy of the honored writer I quote: 
“There can be no doubt that Christen- 
| finds itself at the close of the war in a 
lition bordering on spiritual, moral and 


al chaos In many quarters where 
stianity was once venerated it is now 
inetly put aside. What is the 


Stian church to do in so grave a crisis? 
. Apparently in the larger denominations, 
ainly in our own, there is underlying, if 
srmulated, conviction that only by coming 
line with the time-spirit can Christianity 
mend itself to the time. A materialistic 
, to put it baldly, must be met with ma- 
1] weapons.” 
After discussing perils to spiritual life in- 
ed in our organization and methods of work 
e¢ws which, I must confess, I do not fully 
2 and which seem to make a false alternative between busi- 
methods and spirituality—the article concludes: 
‘What if we were to rediscover the way of the cross? 
_ would involve humility of heart, self-effacement, the daily 
ation of Christ, radical simplification of life and habit, 
ssened emphasis on money, the putting away the lust of 
desh and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life.” 
‘What if we were to rediscover the way of the cross?” 
is a word worthy of being spoken to the whole Christian 
1. It implies that some great truth has passed out of our 
a truth that we should earnestly seek to rediscover. There 
thought of signs and jewels, in the form of a cross, of 
and holy days, nor even of the adoration of the crucifix. 
things are external and easily come to be regarded as a 
of divine magic. This superficiality is seen in Cathol- 
, but Protestantism also has its easy way of dealing with 
ross. We are prone to dwell on a theory of salvation and 
ink that because we hold a certain form of doctrine, and 
‘Lord, Lord,” we are in the way of the cross. Both are 
| Superficial—the Catholic when he makes his signs and 
ices his fasts, and the Protestant when he substitutes an 
ectual theory for a life of fellowship with his Lord. 
‘he things here suggested as belonging to the way of the 
remind us of the fruits of the Spirit. They pertain to 
‘eal and attitude of life rather than to its outward achieve- 
5. Let us hear them again: “humility of heart, self-efface- 
. the daily imitation of Christ, radical simplification of 
ad habit, a lessened emphasis on money, the putting away 
ist of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride of 
_ How different is all this in spirit from the partisan cries 
| even from the beginning have darkened understanding 
addened the pages of Christian history! In some respects 
things might seem to be repressive and lacking in ad- 
rous and creative power, yet we feel that in the main 
ire a true type of what is found in Christ’s way of life. 
et us go back today and try to rediscover the meaning and 
of the cross. Let us pass by the ecclesiastical systems 
have grown up through the ages together with the credal 
lations, both of which have proved to be fetters to the 
1 spirit. Let us go back to Him who is “the author and 
‘ter of our faith” and stand again before his uplifted 
_ The writer of the First Epistle of John begins with the 
ful words: “That which was from the beginning, that 
we have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, 
vhich we beheld and our hands handled declare 
to you.” May all our powers be quickened to hear and 
hy reverently to touch anew that central and glorious 
7 of our faith, the cross of Jesus Christ. 
| Was toward the end of his ministry. Earnestly had he 
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The Spirit and Power of the Cross of Christ 


The Convention Sermon Delivered on Sunday, June 27. Text: ‘Save thyself and come 


He saved others; himself he cannot save” (Mark is este | Fe iy bs 
By E. A. HANLEY 


sought to teach the way of life and to make it 
plain by works of mercy, but only a few had 
caught the meaning of his message and fewer 
still had been ready to receive it. The leaders 
were against him. He came to Jerusalem on 
the occasion of a great festival to bear witness 
at the center of the nation’s teaching and wor- 
ship. On his arrival the people acclaimed him 
as Messiah. Going into the temple, he saw such 
perversion of worship, such commercialization 
of religion, that with grief and indignation he 
drove out the animals used for sacrifice, to- 
gether with those who bought and sold them. 
This violent break with the authorities was the 
beginning of the end. They bided their time 
and gladly seized the opportunity when a false 
discipline offered to betray him. They arrested 
him late at night, conducted a hurried trial, and 
early in the morning secured the sentence of 
death from the Roman governor. He was taken 
outside the city gate and, after the manner of 
Roman executions, was nailed to a cross. 

Not content to see him suffer, they reviled him, saying, 
“Ha! thou that destroyest the temple and buildest it in three 
days’—it seems they so understood some word of Jesus—‘‘save 
thyself, and come down from the cross.” Even the high re- 
ligious functionaries, the chief priests and scribes, mocked him 
among themselves: “He saved others: himself he cannot save. 
Let the Christ, the king of Israel, now come down from the 
cross that we may see and believe.” 

The cross of Christ is the culminating and crowning act of 
his life. He did not come to it unawares, but saw it from afar, 
and declared, when he stood face to face with it, “for this 
cause came I unto this hour.’’ Likewise the cross holds a cen- 
tral place in the experience and preaching of the early disci- 
ples. It was the ground of assurance, the force of constraining 
love, and the center against which heathen criticism directed 
its attack. “For the word of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto us who are being saved it is the power of 
God.” When some grew timid and sought to avoid persecution 
on account of the cross, the great apostle cried out, “Far be it 
from me to glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
There is nothing more central and distinctive in the Christian 
religion than the fact of the cross. What does it mean? What 
is the way of the cross? 

Let us consider the cross as the way of sacrifice—a way 
which reveals the suffering of divine love. Let us consider the 
cross as the way of triumph—a way which discloses the 
mighty power of love and its certain judgment upon sin. And 
let us consider the cross as the way of brotherhood—a way 
in which the love of God will at length establish his kingdom. 

The cross as the way of sacrifice: It is significant that 
from the beginning, after the first shock of grief, the disciples 
regarded the cross of Christ as more than an act of judicial 
murder. The event was felt to be in the hands of God and 
awakened very different emotions from those of pity for an 
innocent sufferer or indignation at the travesty on justice. The 
suffering of Christ was felt to be divinely significant. Little 
by little the thought of the disciples passed over the cruelty, 
the shame, the physical pain—things which were the cause of 
reproach by heathen critics—and saw him giving himself in 
supreme devotion. Not what his enemies did, but what he did 
is most significant and fills the mind with reverence and love. 
His followers felt that their new life was purchased at a great 
price and that the cross sets forth the cost of divine love. Paul 
voiced this reverent appreciation when he exclaimed: “Who 
loved me and gave himself up for me!”’ This is the joyous 
and dominant note in the faith of the early church. 

It was natural that the cross of Christ should be seen 
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through the forms of animal sacrifice, long experience with 
which had prepared the mind to interpret his sufferings from 
this point of view. Yet we cannot fail to see that there is much 
in the cross which is very different from the ideas of the old 
sacrificial system. He who was offered up on Calvary gave him- 
self, and his voluntary offering rises as far above that of ani- 
mals as he himself is greater than the dumb beasts whose 
blood was sprinkled upon the altar. Moreover, in the cross 
God makes an indefinitely more gracious revelation of himself 
than in all the forms of sacrifice. ‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten son.” Recognizing the moral tran- 
scendence of the cross, the author of the Book of Hebrews 
declares that the old sacrificial system was inadequate and 
temporary; it has given way to the fuller revelation of God in 
his son and has been superseded by that “new and living way” 
which is made known through the cross. The fundamental 
thought of early Christians is therefore that the cross repre- 
sents the cost of divine love and that it is like the sacrificial 
system, but is infinitely more. Perhaps we shall never be 
able to do more than to retain the figure of sacrifice, but we 
ought always to remember that such terms as “blood,” “offering 
for sin,” and “propitiation,” when used in connection with the 
cross of Christ, have an infinitely richer and higher significance 
than anything found in the old sacrificial order. 

If we turn to the theories of the cross which have been 
worked out with varying imagery and preconception, we find 
substantial confirmation of this early appreciation of the dis- 
ciples, namely, that the cross of Christ reveals the cost of 
God’s love. When, however, these theories attempt to set 
torth the full meaning of the cross, each and all of them fall 
hopelessly short. How can we have a theory of the cross any 
more than we have a theory of love, of friendship, of goodness, 
of duty, or of life? These great realities reach infinitely beyond 
the power of thought, even as the great apostle once declared: 
“OQ, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowl- 
edge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past tracing out!” Our apprehension is so small and our 
experience so limited that we know in part and we theorize 
in part, but when that which is perfect is come, all our theories 
will be put away. I accept the cross of Christ as a wondrous 
fact, the meaning of which we shall be able to understand only 
through ‘the fellowship of his suffering” as we “become con- 
formed unto his death.” 

If we may be delivered from bondage to theories of men 
and can share the appreciation which filled the hearts of the 
early disciples, let us turn to Jesus and seek to learn of him 
the meaning of the cross. He has not told us fully—the full 
meaning cannot be told—but he has not left us without guid- 
ance and light. There came a day when he opened his heart 
and spoke freely of his suffering. With the disciples he had 
gone away from the scenes of their busy life, and in the priv- 
acy of Cesarea Philippi he drew from them the great confes- 
sion. 

“What do men say that I am?” said Jesus. 

: “‘John the Baptist,’ ‘Elijah,’ ‘One of the prophets,’” an- 
swered the disciples. 

“But who say ye that I am?” said Jesus. 

“Thou art the Christ,” said Peter. 

It was a moment of insight and revelation. Jesus accepted 
their confession, and then follows a disclosure of what it must 
mean to be the Messiah: 


“And he began to teach them that the Son of man must 
suffer many things, and be rejected by the elders, and the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, and after three 
days rise again.” 

“And he called unto him the multitude with his disciples, 
and said unto them, If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 


This is the clearest statement of Jesus in regard to the 
necessity and nature of the cross. I have often tried to set 
forth what these words mean, but they are so simple, so com- 
prehensive and vital that I always feel I do not grasp their 
full significance; nor have I ever been satisfied in trying to 
make them plain to others. They set forth three great truths, 
the meaning of which we are slow to grasp: Jesus acknowl- 
edges his Messiahship; he says that as the Messiah he must 
suffer; and, while the disciples are yet staggering under the 
word, he declares that all who would come after him must also 
go to the cross. We see that the cross is the way for him; 


‘righteous rule of God. I turn to a comparison which Jesus. 
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that the cross is the way also for his followers, and that t! 
is a way of the cross for both. 4 
Can we trace out the way by which Jesus came to 
cross? I would not be overwise, but looking back upon 
historical situation I think I can discern some of the footp 
that show where he passed. First of all, he identified hin 
with his nation so that he felt the burden of the people’s j 
rance, perverted ideals and hardness of heart. He Saw the 
aster which would overtake them, and it filled him with g 
Then he sought to lead the people in God’s way and help t 
to fulfill their spiritual mission. Before his eyes rose a yj 
of a kingdom of righteousness and good will—not far awa 
men only had eyes to see its beauty and faith to receiv 
And when the nation was unresponsive, when the rulers ) 
hard, the people superficial and his own disciples dull, he) 
his lone way as the first citizen of the kingdom and embo 
in his own life the spirit he could not impart to others. Tr 
see three plain footprints of Jesus: his identification of 
self with his people so that he bore the burden of their ; 
his earnest effort to lead his nation in the way of peace; 
his embodiment of the spirit of the kingdom in his own 
He was therefore a man of sorrows and acquainted with ¢ 
and the burden he bore all his life came to a climax on 
cross. | 
And as I look thus upon the cross of Christ, I see somet 


that reaches beyond the historical situation in which he liv, 
see the boundaries of nationality fall away, and Jesus i 
longer a Jew living among a Jewish race. I see him, ac’ 
ing to the Gospel of John, as the manifestation of the \ 
that became flesh and dwelt among us. I see in him) 
coming among men, identifying himself with them, taking | 
himself the burden of their weakness and sin; I see him | 
ing to lead them into fellowship with himself and into the 
of the kingdom; and when their eyes are dull and their 4 
are hard I see him embodying in his human life the d 
glory, “full of grace and truth.” Jesus is thus Emmanuel, 
with us, and his suffering is the eternal passion of the Fa 
The cross of Christ therefore reaches from earth to he’ 
and to the very throne of God. | 

Yet in thus exalting the cross of Christ, we must not 
get that it was set up on the earth, being rooted in ai 
experience, and that the followers of Jesus are to share il 
loyalty and love which led him to the cross. We ask, t 
fore, what parallels we can find to the cross of Christ in 
human life which may help us better to appreciate his | 
and also to understand how we must follow in his trai 
turn away from the frequent illustrations of the pris! 
before the bar, because the legal technicalities of earth ar! 
worthy to be compared with the perfect judgment of he’ 
I turn away from such a classical illustration as Sidney Ca 
in Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities,’ who gave himself fo! 
man whose wife he had dearly loved, because the terror 0 
French Revolution is not worthy to be compared with 


self was fond of making, and I find the nearest human ay’ 
imation to the cross of Christ in the heart of motherhoo 

From the book of glorious motherhood, what name is | 
worthy of mention than that of Monica, the mother of A: 
tine, one of the greatest fathers of the church? She wi 
earnest Christian, but his father was a heathen, and thi 
streams of influence, Christian and pagan, are clearly m! 
in the life of the boy. He was a brilliant youth, but was) 
ward and almost broke the mother’s heart. Their home 
in northern Africa, and he soon felt the lure of the Et 
City. The mother did not want him to go, for she well : 
what dangers would await him there. One day when he si! 
she followed him down to the coast and pleaded with h} 
remain. He promised her that he would stay and urge 
to go and take her rest. Instead she went to a little chapé: 
spent the night in prayer. Under the cover of darknesaanY 
passage and sailed for Rome. Undismayed, the mother ol! 


a 


in a later ship, and when a great storm arose and oa 


were in distress, she urged them to be courageous, for 8 

good hope that she should reach land safely and find he 
He wandered from city to city until at last in Milan he 
the great Ambrose preach. His heart was deeply movet' 
he became a believer in Christ. Soon afterward mothe} 
son found each other and went back to their home in Afri 
gether, That is the way of the cross for motherhood 
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‘nd for fatherhood, too, and it is something in our human ex- 
rience which may be likened unto the cross of Christ. 

But the cross is not limited to any one aspect of our ex- 
‘erience. There is much in the life of Abraham Lincoln which 
eminds us of the suffering of Jesus. He loved his fellow men 
nd was loyal to the higher good of the nation. He felt the 
yrong and curse of human slavery and dedicated himself that 
ur country under God might have a new birth of freedom. 
Vhen the storm of the great Civil War broke upon the land he 
ore the conflict in his own home and heart, as he rose above 
atred and felt the suffering of the South as well as that of 
ne North. In his second inaugural he uttered those immortal 
vords: “With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
rmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, ‘let us 
trive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
younds. .’ Such was the way of the cross for Abraham 
jincoln. Here is another experience in our human life which 
jakes an approach to the cross of Christ. 

This love and loyalty are the way of life for every disciple 
f Jesus. Like the Master, we must in some measure identify 
urselves with the interests of others, bearing the burden of 
1eir weakness and sin; we must love the better nature of 
hich they are capable, and seek to lead them into the way of 
fe; each of us must be a son of man who possesses to some 
egree the spirit of the heavenly kingdom. So shall everyone 
ake up his cross and follow Jesus. The father and mother 
‘ho have sacrificial love shall know what it means to bear 
ae cross. The friend who truly loves another and takes upon 
is own heart another’s sorrow and shame shall know what it is 
p) walk in the way of the cross. The minister of the gospel 
‘ho loves his people, yet who is loyal to the great interests of 
ie kingdom and would set forth the implications of spiritual 
emocracy, shall know the meaning of the cross. The suc- 
essful man in business who would identify himself with the 
elfare of the people, who would set righteousness and good 
ill above gain and be himself a brother to his fellow men, shall 
now the meaning of the cross. The labor unionist who would 
link of more than class interest, who would serve the public 
elfare and adopt as his motto “an honest day’s work for an 
onest day’s pay,” shall know the meaning of the cross. The 
tizen who sees beyond the shibboleths of party cant, who 
‘els the pride and folly of his nation, yet who loves the nobler 
leals of which his country is capable, shall know the meaning 
ithe cross. And the nation which would scorn to rest at ease 
tits own security and use its mighty strength and resources 
» lift the burden of the world’s suffering and fear and unrest 
aall know the meaning of the cross. This is the way of life 
\ Christ; it is the way of the cross, and over its portals are 
Titten those words which no church has ever dared to write 
ver the entrance to its sanctuary: “If any man would come 
fter me, let him Bonk himself, and take up his cross and fol- 
‘W Me.” 
_ “But,” someone may anxiously ask, “does not all this de- 
rade the cross of Christ? Was Jesus a mere martyr? And is 
\ere no essential difference between his sacrifice and the 
icrifice of the mother or the patriot?” I will not pause to in- 
lire what the word “mere” implies when used of any high 
id holy thing which God has planted in human life. Coming 
Taight to the question, I appeal to Christian consciousness 
3 it is revealed in the New Testament and in our own ex- 
rience, and I ask, Where is the man who in any sense has 
tought of his devotion and sacrifice as worthy to be placed be- 
de the cross of Christ? It has been my privilege in the work 
‘ the ministry to know many souls whose unselfish devotion 
) far Surpassed anything I have done that they put my own life 
‘shame. Here is a son who is the bread-winner and a tender 
irse for his invalid mother. Here is a girl with limited in- 
ome whose generosity and intelligence are worthy of great 
wer for service. Here is a business man, hard pressed by 
bie Own affairs, who gives time and strength almost without 
‘serve to many a good cause. These and others I have known, 
it I have never known a Christian who seemed to dream that 
‘8 Sacrifice could be placed beside the sacrifice of Jesus. Those 
hose lives manifest the greatest devotion have a blessed gift 

' self-forgetfulness. Was it not so with those whom the Lord 

id he would welcome at the last day and who asked in sur- 
vise, “Lord when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and 
ime unto thee?” I appeal to every believer in this vast as- 
mbly with your experience of love and consecration and 
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sacrifice, which, if the story were fully told, would surpass 
all that we have known or dreamed or hoped of human devo- 
tion. I appeal to you whose loyalty has cast you into some 
fiery furnace, whose love and sense of duty have laid a heavy 
burden upon your life. I appeal to you have looked out upon 
the desolation of No Man’s Land not knowing at what moment 
you might answer the summons of death. Did you, did any of 
you, ever dream that your sacrifice was worthy even to be 
named beside the sacrifice of your Lord? By your answer let 
us rest the case, believing that the cross of Christ surpasses all 
cur human experience as far as the glory of his personality 
transcends our own. 


“When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride.” 


The cross as the way of triumph: We have seen that the 
way of the cross is a way of sacrifice—a way which reveals 
the suffering love of God in Christ and in which all must walk 
who would be disciples of the Crucified. Let us now turn to 
another aspect of the cross. 

Worldly wisdom is quick to ask whether the way of the 
cross is not a mistake; whether losing one’s life does not savor 
of weakness. Are not renunciation and suffering love too im- 
practical and impotent to deal with matter-of-fact realities? 
Does not the earth belong to the ambitious and resourceful? 
To many others as well as to the Greeks, the word of the cross 
is foolishness. Such was the thought which seems to have lain 
back in the minds of those who reviled him. Their malice and 
bitter passion aside, they said, “He is defeated, and his very 
failure shows that he was not the Messiah.” Thus we see a 
philosophy of life standing over against the cross and passing 
judgment upon it. This is the voice of the time-spirit. 

The Gospel of John presents, at some points, a striking 
contrast to the other gospels. There is no mention of agony 
in the garden, no sinking beneath the cross, hardly a sugges- 
tion of human weakness. This gospel catches the glory of the 
cross as it comes streaming here and there from the other 
narratives and is reflected in the thought of a later generation. 
Before the hour of his suffering, Jesus said to his enemies, 
“When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know 
that I am he.” The cross would be the confirmation of his 
claims. By it also he would bring to judgment the philosophy 
of the time-spirit: “Now is the judgment of this world; now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out.” The cross would 
extend his power throughout the ages: “And I if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” Jesus told his 
disciples it was expedient for them that he should go away in 
his bodily presence so that as the Spirit of Truth he might come 
and be with them forever. And just before going to the cross 
he left as his deathless heritage: “Be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world.” These are not the words of one who is 
going to defeat. It is no via dolorosa along which the Son of 
God passes, according to the Gospel of John, but the road of 
victory, and he treads it with the majesty of a conqueror. 

The cross was the pledge of triumph. The darkness of 
Calvary would break with the light of resurrection morning. 
The Spirit would come in mighty power. New life and strength 
would enter the souls of men, spreading like a contagion 
throughout the world. In a single generation the nation, now 
proud and self-sufficient, would come to judgment; and in the 
terrible siege of Jerusalem the people would meet the conse- 
quences of their own madness. But the power of the gospel 
would grow from more to more until within three centuries a 
Roman emperor would see in the open heavens the sign of the 
triumph of the cross. 

Jesus as the Lord of life was conquering even while he 
hung upon the tree. By the spirit of love and devotion. that 
would go to the uttermost, he conquered. By the power of 
faith and hope that cannot die, he conquered. By the eternal 
worth of his ideal, of righteousness and truth, he conquered. 
By a forgiving spirit that even in death could pray for his 
enemies, he conquered. By a wealth of sympathy that would 
enter into fellowship with all human suffering and glorify it, he 
conquered. By the dynamic of constraining love that should 
henceforth possess the hearts of men, he conquered. By a new’ 
creative power which he brought into the world and by which 
he proposed to reconstruct human life and all things, he con- 
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quered. At the very moment when they said he was helpless 
and could not save himself, he heard the pzans of victory, 
“being put to death in the body, but made alive in the spirit.” 

What, if accepting the challenge of his enemies, he had 
come down from the cross? That indeed would have been his 
defeat. Would the men who put him to death have believed? 
Low could they, when their hearts were far from the things 
that were dearer than life to him? And later generations, 
could they have believed on a Christ who faltered, who came to 
his supreme hour and shrank from its sacrifice? How the ver- 
dict of later ages would have reversed the judgment of that 
day! Men said then: “He saved others, himself he cannot 
save”: and men afterward would have said, “He saved himself, 
others he cannot save.’ The Christ faced the unescapable 
alternative either of saving himself or of saving others. It 
is his surpassing glory that he did not save himself, and there- 
fore is able “‘to save to the uttermost all them that draw near 
unto God through him.” ‘Wherefore also God highly exalted 
him, and gave unto him the name which is above every name; 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
the heaven and things on the earth and things under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

The time-spirit is still saying, “Save thyself and come 
down.” Sometimes it speaks with worldly wisdom, as in the 
wilderness of temptation; sometimes with a false loyalty, as 
in the voice of Simon Peter; sometimes with cruel mockery, 
as those who derided him. The voice is different, but the spirit 
is the same. It would take away the central reality of the 
Christian faith and rob it of power. It would turn the efforts 
of men and especially the aspirations of youth away from 
thought of a spiritual vocation. It would darken the minds of 
peoples and plunge the nations into a mad contest for political 
and economic supremacy. Still the time-spirit contradicts the 
cross. It is speaking now. It is speaking to the American peo, 
ple. Scarcely had the armistice been signed and the mighty 
guns ceased to roar when there was heard throughout the 
length and breadth of our land the voice of the time-spirit: 
“Save thyself, America; and come down from the cross.” 

I am not speaking of men or of policies; I am seeking 
only to declare the eternal principle of the spiritual order when 
I say that the time-spirit shall come to judgment. “For judg- 
ment am I come into this world,’ said Jesus. In the things 
of the Spirit it is dangerous to play safe, for when men shall 
say peace and safety, sudden destruction cometh upon them. 
The mighty power of righteousness, of good will and unselfish 
love yet shall rule the world. At length all the nations 
and all men shall be judged by the cross. And the great ques- 
tion will be: “Did you save yourself or did you save others?” 
The statesmen of the world, the captains of industry, the lead- 
ers of labor, the makers of public opinion, the teachers of re- 
ligion and every soul of man shall stand before the cross and 
be judged. While we are under the spell of the time-spirit, 
ihe cross seems to be bad form. It costs and is full of peril. 
But the time is coming when the cross will have the right of 
way, for it is the law of the new heaven and the new. earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

All our civilization stands at the parting of the ways. Men 
and nations are facing the inevitable alternative: Will they 
seek to save themselves and go down with the time-spirit, or 
will they seek to save others and reign with Christ in the 
coming of his kingdom? For the way of the cross is the way 
of triumph. If we suffer with him we shall also reign with him. 

What remains to be said after speaking of the triumph of 
the cross? Beyond this cur thought cannot reach. Yet the 
triumph has not fully come, save in the spirit of Jesus and 
to some degree also in the hearts of his followers. “We see 
not yet all things subjected to him.” There is much in our 
human world which has hardly been touched by the power of 
the cross and, as the New Testament writers often declare, 
seems to constitute an order hostile to the kingdom of God. 
How is the triumph to come? We find an answer in 

The cross as the way of brotherhood: Everywhere today 
the bonds of spiritual unity are strained and breaking. A war 
of selfishness rages in the earth and is manifest among all 
peoples and in every grade of society. It is not that our times 
are worse than ever before; rather the great war revealed the 
weaknesses of modern life, and, too, we dreamed a glorious 
dream which seemed to fade just when we hoped it would be 
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realized. For a time we had cohesion, an alliance against ; 
common peril and out of a common hatred. But nations canno 
permanently be united by bonds that are military rather thai 
spiritual, and now that the immediate occasion has passed, the: 
are falling apart. Our hope of a united effort to promote th: 
welfare of the world and guard its peace has well-nigh departed 
and we are wondering whether we must now fall back to ou 
old reliance on competitive armaments and instruments 0 
destruction. 

If weapons of defense and offense are to be the ground 0 
our security, we are indeed cherishing a forlorn hope. N 
nation or group of nations by force can guard the peace of th 
world, for the reason that force cannot protect them agains 
themselves and the perils which lurk within their own borders 
The fact that the great war arose within the dominant rac 
and drew all races into the fearful struggle does not encourag 
us to hope that any race by dominating the world can keep i 
in peace. We are involved in a war of selfish interests whic 
recognize no national boundaries. A class struggle is upon us 
Discontent and unrest fill the world. And what is the way o 
peace and safety? 

The nations of the world have need of a new spirit. Thei 
peoples cry out for deliverance from the dominance of selfis. 


The way of life for them is mutual confidence and good wil 
Unless they can have a spirit which will make them member 
of the great human family and friends one to another, we ca 
see no escape from the fatal causes which brought on th 
world war and will surely bring another. We have no hop 
that nationalism can bring the new spirit. Nor can intern: 
tionalism except there first come a great transformation i 
the hearts of men. Science and learning are not their ow 
masters and quickly became subservient to the behests of th 
state. The ties of economic brotherhood snapped under th 
strain of war. We can see but one power able to create th 
new spirit that shall bring good will and democracy and brothe: 
hood to mankind. It is the power of the cross. 
The gospel came to a world hungry at heart. Power an 
privilege had long set the masses of mankind at naught, eve 
within the boundaries of nationality and much more in th 
dealings of nations with one another. Between slave and fre 
man, between Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, yawne 
a chasm no human power could bridge. Yet what all the go’ 
ernments and philosophies of the world could not do, the powe 
of the cross began to accomplish. It created a bond of spiritué 
fellowship within the great world of races, classes and aristo 
racies. Within this beloved communion the slave becam 
as the freeman, and the freeman became as the slave; the ric 
became as the poor, and the poor became as the rich. Reco! 
ciled to God, men quickly became reconciled to one anothe 
“There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bon 
nor free, there can be no male or female; for ye were all mad 
one man in Christ Jesus.” Wherever the spirit of the cros 
came into the hearts of men, old estate of law and custom fe 
away. Men were delivered from the love of gain and privat 
advantage and gloried in a common purpose with common él 
thusiasm in Jesus Christ. They learned to regard each other’ 
interests and felt that they were members one of another. Th 
cross was the way of brotherhood. Ni 
The world has come through fire and blood to the verg 
of a promised land. Yet we may fail to enter in. I can Sé€ 
no greater misfortune than that the peoples of the earth shoul 
be turned back into the wilderness of wandering until othe 
generations should arise and other occasions gather. S 
should our immortal dead have died in vain. Did ever th 
Christian church stand face to face with so glorious opportl 
nity? A faith of good will and love and service for all mankin¢ 
without distinction of race or estate, has the spirit which ca 
purge the nations of their selfishness and bind them togeth 
in a compact of faith and good will. Was not this yearnin 
in the heart of our Lord? And what other power can thu 
establish civilization on spiritual foundations? Political leader 
think it is a hopeless dream and seem to have no word 
wisdom except to turn back to the old paths of big guns an 
self-interest. The class leaders, whether of one group or al 
other, cannot bring the new day, for all they ever propose is 
transfer of power and privilege from one group to another, thu 
offering no change in principles, but only a change in master 
(Continued on page 850) 
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Northern Baptist Convention 
Thirteenth Annual Session, Buffalo, New York, June 23-29, 1920 


Concluding Sessions 


Presentation of Missionaries 


qykom the little almond-eyed daughter of the celestial 
kingdom who clutched the hands of her foster mission- 
ary parents and smiled with all the coyness of her 
eight years’ experience, to the gray-haired men and 
nm who went out as brides and grooms, some of them 
than thirty years ago, to carry out the great commission, 
ve into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
'a single message was brought to the Northern Baptists 
iturday afternoon. © 
t was the old, old message of the mission field: “The 
st is great, the laborers are few.” They told, to be sure, 
e great things already accomplished, of the awakening 
of the Orient, of the heartier welcome that is being ac- 
1 to the Christian missionaries, but they laid their chief 
asis upon the great needs that still remain unmet, the 
that thus far have gone unanswered. 
ne after another, as they were introduced, they en- 
red to compress into the five minutes allotted them the 
‘ge they had learned through many years. They spoke 
the earnestness of men and women who are devotees of 
le idea—the idea of serviee. It was an impossible task. 
‘old of the great steel mills that were springing up in 
1-Orissa; of a city which had sprung up almost in a day, 
i population which in a few years will rival Buffalo; of 
great mills and factories that will transform the social 
adustrial life of the province. Another, a gray-haired 
1 this time, told how twenty odd years ago, when she 
to China, she was hailed as a “foreign devil,” and how 
‘ear she was carried in a sedan chair to address the 
iting class of a high school in which one of her first 
/was the principal, delivering the address in English to 
iss of sixty, all of whom understood her. Another, a 
told of a closed hospital in West China—a Baptist hos- 
vhere he served for eighteen years, but which is closed 
ecause he is home on furlough—and of 2000 wounded 
e soldiers that have been cared for there. These soldiers 
he victims of the civil war in China, and men of both 
atending factions were taken in and laid side by side 
he adjoining cots. A woman nurse from Assam told 
t meant to the women of that country to have medical 
ad attention. A woman from Burma spoke of the tre- 
1s strides made in education among the women of 
ay. From the Congo, the country where Livingstone 
‘tribe after tribe who knew not the significance of a 
‘letter nor the meaning of a book, came a missionary 
ported that many of these tribesmen who were thought 
icapable of any religious education were now Christians, 
ng their religion and reading their Bibles. 
re were missionaries by the score who were not even 
ime to speak. They were introduced in groups. Some 
t mames were not even mentioned. Practically every 
nd foreign field where the Baptists have mission sta- 
aS represented in the group of some 300 workers. There 
humber of candidates who are soon to sail for foreign 
and some veterans of the service who on account of 
l infirmities May never be able to go back to the people 
whom they have spent the greater part of their life. 
» entire afternoon session was given over to the mis- 
‘S. The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ile Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
erican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the American 
Home Mission Society and the American Baptist Publi- 
Society were all represented on the program. Colpor- 
0 travel by wagon and automobile through the sparsely 
Sections of the West, missionaries whose life is spent 
2? mission cruisers and the mission trains, social workers 
the foreign-speaking populations of our great cities, 
of the hope they had that under the program of the 
Irld Movement the various and multitudinous activities 
omination might be extended. 
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In the group of missionary candidates there were five be- 
throthed couples who will make their trip to the mission field! 
their honeymoon journey. Some will sail up the muddy Ira-- 
waddy from Rangoon to Mandalay; some will travel by slow 
houseboats up the Yang-tse-Kiang; some will find their home 
in the island empire of Japan, and some in the Philippines, 
or the unsettled republics of Central America, or on the plains 
of India. 

Under the budget adopted in the morning, Baptists will 
have more at their disposal for mission work this year than 
ever before, and they plan within the next four years, if their 
$100,000,000 fund is completed, practically to double their force 
of foreign mission workers and to multiply their mission 
workers in this country. 

Several of the missionaries in their talks stressed the 
importance of training native workers to carry on the work 
in countries where Christianity has already gained a substantial 
foothold, and many testified to the remarkable results that had 
been obtained from Christian-trained young men and women 
who had gone out to teach their countrymen with a fuller’ 
understanding of the native customs and native modes oft 
thought than the best of non-native missionaries could hoge: 
to have. 


The Convention Sermon 

The convention sermon was preached on Sunday morning 
before a crowd of some 2000 people by Rev. E. A. Hanley of 
Rochester, N. Y., on the subject, “The Spirit and Power of the 
Cross of Christ,” and was a powerful presentation of a theme 
which goes to the heart of the Christian evangel. This sermon 
is being printed elsewhere in this issue. At two in the afiter- 
noon a young people’s mass meeting was held with Rev. E. L. 
Dakin presiding, and with addresses by Mrs. Henry W. Fea- 
body, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo and Pres. D. J. Evans. 


“Human Rights and Baptist History” 

In the evening the convention listened to two remarkable: 
addresses, the first by Rev. A. K. deBlois, on the subject,, 
“Human Rights and Baptist History,” and the other by Pres.. 
J. G. Schurman, on “Liberty in the Present World Crisis.” 

“Baptists have always believed that the primary aim of' 
the gospel is not ameliorative or reformatory, but redemptive,” 
Said Dr. de Blois. “They have further believed that the gospel! 
sets forth no specific social or economic plan or program, but 
that it supplies principles whick in their outworking reach the 
social group through the individual. They have believed, in 
the third place, that the gospel does not save the man in isola- 
tion. It saves him for service. It does not aim to create a 
Robinson Crusoe or a Simon StyLites, but a William Booth. It 
seeks to make each saved sctul a social nucleus. It looks to- 
ward that social justice which the Old Testament prophets de- 
manded. So it becomes a gospel of social rights and social 
redemption. 

“All social rights grow out of personal rights. The whole 
great contest of our Baptist fathers was for inherent personal 
rights. The social effects of this contest have been world-wide 
in their range and Sweep. FE aptists have always respected per- 
sonality. As Francis Waylai id expressed it, ‘Every man has a 
right to himself.’ All social wrongs are an offense against per- 
sonality. All industrial inji istices, all religious tyrannies, all 
evil customs sanctioned by law, tend to the enslavement of 
personality and are therefo re to be forever resisted. This is 
the heart of the Baptist po sition. 

“The Baptist spirit, thi ‘ough all the yesterdays of its his- 
tory, has been that of freed om and fair play. The inner spirit 
of the Anabaptists was that of our people through the centuries 
since. They repudiated the compulsory baptism of unconscious 
infants. They founded the’ ly faith directly upon the Scriptures. 
They contended for liberty of conscience and of worship. They 
advocated the spirituality and independency of each church. 
They sought to reproduce » the beauty amd simplicity of prim- 
itive Christianity. By t’ s@ir insistence pon these five prin- 
ciples they showed thei p spirit of intimate sympathy with 
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elemental human rights. Through it all they sought, patiently, 
ceaselessly, the spirit of Jesus. He was poor and oppressed. He 
loved the poor and oppressed. They were poor and oppressed. 
So they loved and defended the poor and oppressed. They 
were intensely sensitive to every human wrong, nobly re- 
sponsive to every social appeal. 

“The Baptist challenge is grounded in the words of the 
Master: ‘I am the Truth. Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’ Baptists have sought the truth 
and won it and lived it. They have challenged error and 
wrong with the truth and so gained freedom for themselves 
and others. The persistent tendency of priests and overlords 
has been to force conformity. Against all such tendencies 
Baptists have stood unashamed and unafraid: ‘We will not 
conform. We will not be fettered. We will not retract,’ In 
defence of human rights they have uttered their everlasing 
‘Yes!’ and, in face of threats and tyrannies, their everlasting 
‘No!’ 

“The Baptist service grows out of the Baptist position, 
spirit and challenge. It seeks to banish all social evils, all 
autocracies, with the words of Jesus translated into terms of 
action: ‘I am among you as one that serves. If any man 
would be great among you let him be the servant of all.’ The 
Waldensians of the Piedmontese valleys in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch Baptists of the fifteenth, the Swiss and Ger- 
man Baptists of the sixteenth and the Baptists of England 
and America in the seventeenth lived quiet, humble and per- 
secuted lives and bore witness to the truth. Saturated with 
the spirit of God’s Word, striving to reproduce the Christ- 


character, possessed by a perfect passion for truth and for . 


liberty, their influence infinitely outran their lowly sphere. 
These our fthers became world witnesses. As one historian 
has said, they were ‘animated by the consciousness of a cre- 
ative social mission, and propelled by a powerful current of 
democratic feeling.’ ” 

Dr. de Blois then illustrated, by a large number of ex- 
amples, the splendid service of Baptists in various countries 
and at important crises, in righting social abuses, aiding to 
bring to pass vital changes in the social order, and securing 
the triumph of human liberties. We have constantly been 
told of the Baptist battle for religious and civil liberty. Their 
contribution to the cause of social reform is a wonderful chap- 
ter that has not yet been properly understood or appreciated. 


“Liberty in the Present World Crisis” 
Pres. Schurman spoke, in part, as follows: 


“The principle of liberty is in danger—in the world and 
in the United States. The world war was fought to preserve 
the liberties of the world, to prevent an autocracy from riding 
rough-shod over the rights of the people. The allies met force 
with force. When it was necessary, liberties were suppressed. 
If peace had been speedily declared, there might have been 
no danger. But this was not the case. There was one great 
extension of liberty during the war—namely, the granting of 
the suffrage to one-half the people of the country who pre- 
viously had been disfranchised. The ratification of the nine- 
teenth amendment cannot come too soon. But there are also 
some great dangers to which freedom has been exposed. 

“The greatest limitation in this country that has come 
from the war is that of freedom of speech. This is at the 
foundation of all other liberties. In the state of New York, 
we followed the bad example of Washington. We suspended 
und then expelled five Socialist members of the legislature. I 
am opposed to socialism, but I am willing to meet in open 
forum all who are for it. We believe in free speech and free 
thought. The Socialist party has a creed of its own—impos- 
sible, I think, and impractical; but it has a right to it. If 
you can exclude from a legislature one group for its opinions 
today, tomorrow you may exclude another group. The only 
safety in a republic is to allow every man and group to express 
their own opinions. We show a lack of faith if we think that 
we must use force to make the right prevail. 

“Another assault upon freedom is found in the violation 
of the laws and the Constitution of the United States by the 
attorney-general of the United States. Men are arrested with- 
out warrants, excessive bail is required. Spies have been sent 
to radical gatherings, have there conspired to incite men to 
violent utterances, and then have helped to bring about their 
arrest. When such things occur in one of the executive de- 
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partments of our government, is it not time that this 
raised up its voice against it in behalf of the oppressed? 

“There are still more serious dangers abroad. In Rus 
the government is in the hands of a small group who, sett 
out to gain their own liberties, have deprived all other n 
of their rights. None can vote except manual laborers. OQ 
tenth of the population is exploiting the rest. And there i 
curious nemesis apparent: these men who rule are find 
that their principles involve their own enslavement. Worki 
men’s councils in Russia have today less power and influe 
than in any country in the world. i 

“We in America have the best government and const 
tion in the world. We must have the principles involved 
plied to the economic problems of the day. People do 
realize the value of liberty. Instead of universal justice | 
the common good, people are being appealed to in favor 
class government. It is impossible to give any class ad\ 
tages over the rest of the people without grave danger, ] 
erty, equal rights and the common good are our ideals. W 
you see them menaced, come speedily to their relief. It i 
great thing today to be an American. It is our task, by 
assertion of the old principles, to make this the place in wl 
men can completely develop themselves.” i 

The closing event of the evening was another illustre 
talk by Rev. S. R. Vinton, this time on the subject, “Sc 
New World Achievements and Objectives—Evangelism.” ' 
pictures were many of them the latest thing and the add 
decidedly informing. 
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Convention Business 

Monday morning was largely given over to business. 
report of the board of managers of the American Baptist 
torical Society was presented by Rev. S. B. Meeser. Gifts 
ceived during the year were reported, and churches and i 
viduals were urged to make the society the custodian of Vv 
able and interesting documents relating to any phase of | 
tist history, especially in America. Many such documents: 
of no further immediate use to those holding them and shi 
be kept in some place where they will be safe against 
and accident. Greetings were sent to Colby College, whic 
this week celebrating its centennial. A resolution was pa 
supporting the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
insisting upon its enforcement. g 


Election of Officers 

The nominating committee made its report, which wa 
ceived, and the convention proceeded to ballot. While 
tellers were counting the ballots, short business meeting 
the codperating societies were held and officers for the ens 
year elected, as follows: 

American Baptist Home Mission Society: President, Ch 
R. Brock, Colorado; vice-president, Rev. W. B. Hinson, Or 
F. P. Beaver, Ohio, and L. H. Rhodes, Massachusetts; recor 
secretary, A. E. Isaacs, New York. Board of managers: ° 
ending 1922 (to fill vacancy), Rev. C. W. Petty, New Y 
term ending 1923, H. B. Clark, Massachusetts, R. Edie, 
New York, Rev. A. T. Fowler, New Jersey, Rev. F. M. Goode 
New York, Rev. R. D. Lord, New York, Mrs. G. C. Moor, 
York, M. Schimpf, New Jersey, F. A. Smith, New Jersey, 
Harvey Dobson, New York. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society: } 
dent, Mrs. John Nuveen, Illinois; vice-presidents, Mrs. € 
Coleman, Massachusetts, Mrs. G. C. Moor, New York, Miss 
Shipley, Ohio, Mrs. H. W. Foster, Washington, and Mrs. 
Clarke, Nebraska; executive secretary, Mrs. K. S. Wes 
Illinois; recording secretary, Mrs. S. C. Jennings, a 
treasurer, Mrs. Washington Laycock, [linois. Board of 1 
gers: Term ending 1923, Mrs. C. W. Aiken, New York 
L. White, New York, Mrs. W. A. Hill, New York, Mrs. } 
beth P. Hodge, New York, Miss Clara L. Kimball, New 
Mrs. Arthur Lesher, New York, Mrs. F. 8. Osgood, Illinois; 
T. G. Soares, Illinois, and Mrs. L. C. Walker, Illinois. — 

American Baptist Publication Society: President 
H. Robinson, Pennsylvania; vice-presidents, Frank C. Ni 
Minnesota, and G. G. Johnson, District of Columbia; 
sponding secretary, Gilbert N. Brink, New Jersey; reco 
secretary, E. L. Taylor, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Geor 
Estabrook, Pennsylvania. Board of managers: Term e 
1921 (to fill vacancy), H. Boardman Hopper, Pennsfl 
term ending 1923, Harvey Bainbridge, Pennsylvania, H. E. 
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ansylvania, Rev. A. G. Lawson, New York, J. William Clegg, 
ansylvania, J. P. C. Griffith, Pennsylvania, Rev. R. F. Y. 
sree, New York, and Rev. W. Quay Roselle, Massachusetts. 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society: President, Carl 
Milliken, Maine; vice-presidents, E. J. Fellman, Wisconsin, 
j Rev. Carl D. Case, Illinois; recording secretary, William 
Lipphard, New York; treasurer, George B. Huntington, New 
rk. Board of managers: Term ending 1922 (to fill vacancy), 
Otto, New York; term ending 1923, Henry Bond, Vermont, 
y. Arthur C. Baldwin, Pennsyivania, Rev. C. J. Pope, Ne- 
ska, Rev. Emory W. Hunt, Pennsylvania, William E. Blod- 
t, Massachusetts, Orrin R. Judd, New York, Rev. G. A. Hag- 
om, Minnesota, Prof. Paul Monroe, New York, and J. E. 
ggins, New Jersey. 

Woman’s American Baplist Foreign Mission Society: Presi- 
it, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, New York; foreign vice-presi- 


it, Mrs. H. W. Peabody, Massachusetts; home administra- 


1 vice-president, Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, Illinois; recording 
retary, Mrs. T. E. Adams, Ohio. For members at large of 
board of managers: Miss Grace T. Colburn, Massachusetts, 
3. C. D. Eulette, Illinois, Mrs. C. W. Gale, Connecticut, Mrs. 
E, Goodman, Illinois, Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pennsyl- 
tia, Mrs. J. I. Phillips, Massachusetts, and Mrs. Charles S. 
ing, Massachusetts. 

A resolution urging that the President and Senate speedily 
together and bring about the ratification, with suitable 
ervations, of the peace treaty was adopted. 

After a devotional service conducted by Rey. Arthur H. 
‘don, various amendments to the by-laws of the Board of 
motion were acted upon and adopted. 


3t Meeting of the Board of Education 

Harly in the afternoon a meeting of the Board of Educa- 
1 was held. The ninth meeting of the board will be its 
*, for by vote of the convention, its activities are now 
ned over to the corporation heretofore known as the Ameri- 
_ Baptist Education Society, but which will hereafter be 
ywn as the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Con- 
tion. The following officers were elected: ‘President, Clark 
Chamberlain; vice-president, J. T. Vichert; secretary, F. 
Taylor; recording secretary, H. R. Chapman. 


‘oduction of Missionary Candidates 

When the convention session was resumed, greetings were 
ught in turn from the American Bible society, the American 
{ Cross, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
erica, and tae Baptist chaplains. There followed one of the 
st impressive services of the entire convention when the 
ly appointed missionaries under appointment by the For- 
1 Mission Society and the Woman’s Foreign Mission So- 
y were introduced. For the former, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo 
roduced the candidates, who in turn came to the front of 
platform. A few of the persons named were absent, but 
give the list in full: Rev. Walter K. Allen and Mrs. Allen; 
S Helen L. Baldwin; Dr. Arthur G. Brooks; Mrs. A. G. 
gs; Miss Bonney; Miss Florence F. Boston; Fred G. Chris- 
jon; Stewart S. Clark; Dr. Howard N. Cooper; Wilford W. 
sum and Mrs. Cossum; J. Howard Covell; Dr. Rudolph L. 
ok; Dr. Henry W. Decker; Rev. John W. Decker and Mrs. 
ker; Thomas S. Denham and Mrs. Denham; Rev. F. M. 
wacter and Mrs. Derwacter; Lloyd Eller; Cecil G. Fielder 
Mrs, Fielder; Rev. Alvin T. Fishman and Mrs. Fishman; 
don E. Gates; Walter R. Greenwood; Rev. H. E. Hinton; 
W. Hollingworth and Mrs. Hollinworth; B. M. Johnson; 
‘ R.N. Jones; Chester L. Klein; J. S. Kennard, Jr.; Miss 
ey; Miss Edna Neher; Homer C. Nycum; Dryden L. Phelps; 
8 Vida Post; Rev. L. H. Randle and Mrs. Randle; Arthur 
Reitnourer; Miss Helen E. Ritner; Miss Dorothy Shaw; 
8. G. Smith; Miss G. Steven; Rev. Gustaf A. Sword and 
. Sword; Miss Edna M. Webster; Rev. Chester F. Wood; 
. A. S. Woodburne; Henry O. Wyatt and Mrs. Wyatt; Percy 
VN. Ziemann; Dr. W. W. Swick and Mrs. Zwick. Of these, 
‘Spoke in the name of the others.. W. W. Cossum spoke 
the possibilities of Christian education in China. Louis 
Randle said, “I go to mission fields to find my brethren.” 
Ty O. Wyatt said that four factors had made him a mis- 
ary; himself, his mother, Dr. Evans, and the Interchurch 
‘ld Movement. Herbert E. Hinton said that as he had 
1 to interest his people in missions, the question had come 
te to him, “What doth hinder thee?” Cecil G. Fielding 
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spoke of the gospel as being a message of life to people who 
need it, and said, “We go to the most joyous task in the 
world.” Chester F. Wood said that he would rather be going 
to the foreign field than to the best church in the home land. 

The young women who are going out under the Woman’s 
Society were introduced by Mrs. Montgomery. There were 
thirty-four of them. Since last year forty-three have been ap- 
pointed. The total number this year will be about fifty. <A 
similar number is needed for the coming year. In the next 
four years 1838 will be needed. Mrs. Montgomery reported that 
Miss Grace Colburn is now corresponding with more than 800 
young women—the largest number in the history of the society. 
The young women presented, together with the fathers and 
mothers of some of them, were: Effie L. Adams; Gertrude 
Anderson; A. Verna Blakely; Marion H. Boss; Genevra Bruh- 
ner; Anna R. Clark; Ethel M. Cronkhite; Mildred L. Cum- 
mings; Ida W. Davis; Myrtle C. Denison; Gladys A. Dorrie; 
Dorothy Dowell; Sara B. Downer; Lelia B. Droz; Marjorie 
Fleming; Alice C. Glazier; Ruth H. Hall; F. Faith Hatch; 
Louise Jenkins; Ethel Jones; Lena Keans; Millie M. Marvin; 
Ruth Mather; Charma M. Moore; Ethel RB. Nichols; Lucy C. 
Palmer; Irene Pennington; Fredia Peter; Arcola Pettit; Car- 
rie Shurtleff; Evelyn Speidon; Mabel W. Stumpf; Maragaret 
Winn and Margaret Wolcott. The following sailed for their 
fields before the convention: Anna L. Dahlgren, Beulah Mac- 
Millan, Ellen W. Martien, Edna Stever, Frida Wall and Helen 
R. Yost. Six of these splendid young women spoke in behalf 
of all. Miss Gertrude Anderson said that they were here to 
show us how we are putting personality into our money in 
Burma. ‘We want to reveal Him in our speech, but most of 
all in our lives.” Miss Dorothy Dowell said: “We are glad 
that our Father has given us the privilege of representing him. 
We go out to plant the flower; you are watering it by your 
prayer and your money.” Miss Margaret Wolcott said: “We 
had thoughts that our lives were cur own to be used for our 
own pleasure and satisfaction; we find that they are not our 
own but belong to Him.” Miss Margaret Fleming said: “We 
are going to China, one of the best countries in the world. 
We go with one hand in yours and one hand in His.” She 
gave Rom. 1:8-9 as a verse expressing their relation to us, 
and II Thess. 3:1 as a verse expressing what they hope will 
be our relation to them. Miss Ruth Mather said: “My life 
is not my own: it belongs to Christ. At Denison University 
I learned Christian ideas. We are going not only to teach 
but to live the gospel.” Miss Charma M. Moore said: “We 
go as ambassadors of our Lord and Master. We go in answer 
to an appeal that has come to us from women and girls whose 
need is great.” 

Dr. T. J. Villers in closing said that he hoped all present 
would do three things, namely, pray regularly for these young 
people, go back to the churches to tell about them, and pray 
God to raise up many more like them and thrust them forth 
into the world field. 

Rev. S. W. Cummings offered a resolution which was 
adopted, asking that the Board of Promotion be requested, in 
cooperation with the Foreign Mission Society, to give wide 
publicity to the response of young life to the appeal of mis- 
sions and to designate a Sunday on which to present to all 
the churches the appeal and to offer fervent prayer. 

After prayer by Dr. C. F. Tolman, an aged and much- 
loved missionary, the session adjourned. 


Rev. Sam Higginbotham on India 


The addresses of Monday evening were of the sort which 
could hold any audience spellbound. Rev. Sam Higginbotham 
of India spoke on the subject, ‘Economic Reconstruction 
Through Christianity,” presenting conclusions which are the 
outgrowth of his work in connection with the great industrial 
mission of which he is the founder and head. Among the 
points he made are the following: “India is a land of extreme 
poverty, of great illiteracy, of one occupation. The per capita 
income of its people is 3 cents a day. My observation is that 
one-third of the people are permanently underfed. This pov- 
erty is degrading and debasing. Ten per cent of the men can 
read and write; only 1 per cent of the women can do so. The 
woman is oppressed; she is constantly kept in her place. She 
bears the burden. She must’worship her husband. -If I could 
know of Christianity only as an economic system I would take 
it in place of any other. It is the only religion which gives 
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woman her proper place. Sixty million Indians are low caste, 
‘untouchable.’ The high-caste man says to such, ‘You were 
born down: we are going to keep you down.’ These low-caste 
people are now being baptized at the rate of 20,000 a month. 
There is a regular tide towards God. How shall we help them? 
Not by doling out charity. We shall best help them by teach- 
ing them to get out of their own soil the wealth that shall give 
them what they need. When you get them baptized, it is only 
the beginning. They must also be given the chance to exist. 
We are removing forever, by our scientific agriculture, that 
great nightmare of famine, so we can give India a self-support- 
ing church. Medical missions is not a wedge for the gospel; it 
is the gospel. If you have a gospel that needs a wedge, look 
at it: there is something wrong with it. Would it not be well 
for the church to follow its Lord and first feed the hungry and 
then preach the gospel? If you teach men to grow twenty 
bushels of wheat in a place where ten grew before, are you 
not helping to feed the hungry?” 

America and Bolshevism 

Col. Raymond Robins, always a powerful platform speaker, 
followed with an address on the subject, “America’s Answer 
to the Bolshevik Challenge.” ‘The institutions of the American 
social order,” he said, “are more under challenge this evening 
than they were in August, 1914, when German militarism went 
out on its adventure. Force alone will not answer the chal- 
lenge that comes from Russia: it will take ideas as well. Rus- 
sia crystallized the economic class challenge of the world. 
Russia is not so much believing in any program or leadership 
as Russia is disbelieving in the old order. In the old order, 7 
per cent were privileged—the great master, aristocratic class; 
93 per cent, of whom 84 per cent were peasant agriculturists 
and 9 per cent were proletarian workers in factories, mines, 
ete., were unprivileged. The fundamental thing in Russia is 
not belief in Lenine; it is disillusionment as to the old order. 
The only nation able to meet the challenge coming out of 
Russia is America. The social structure of America is as yet 
a valid social structure. Our political structure is valid. Be- 
hind the President at Washington there is an overwhelming 
majority of the American people. Behind the government is 
a great majority ready to suffer for it, fight for it or even die 
for it. Our religious institutions are yet valid. There is no 
single communion that is a class communion. There is no 
definite alignment of any class in this country. This is not 
true in Europe. How much longer it will be true in this 
country is in part in your keeping. The economic institution 
is still valid in America. We believe in private property, 
competition, and the like. If the matter were put to vote, 
a great majority, not only of the educated, but also of the 
laboring people, would vote in favor of the present system. 
This America has given more freedom in politics, more liberty 
in religion, more chance in industry than any other country 
the world has ever known. Yet if you do not help to wipe out 
monopoly in industry, and other abuses, you may not preserve 
the best system the world has ever known. There is a tend- 
ency in America today to trust in force, an unwillingness to 
meet issues in fair discussion. Bayonets against ideas is the 
oldest failure in human history. Nothing ever overcomes a 
wrong idea but a right idea. Ideas defy force; you cannot 
put ideas in prison; you cannot put ideas on the gibbet. A 
class church is the most dangerous enemy to Christianity you 
can turn loose in the world.” 

There followed a pageant, “Crown Him Lord of All,” under 
the direction of Ralph E. Stewart and Miss Helen L. Wilcox, 
and another illustrated address by Rev. S. R. Vinton, on the 
subject, “Some New World Achievements and Objectives— 
Brotherliness,” in which he especially spoke on the hospital 
work being done in mission fields by Northern Baptists. 


Reports of Committees and Miscellaneous Business 


The program for Tuesday morning was so adjusted as to 
permit the transaction of a large amount of business which 
fad to be cared for before the close of the sessions. The re- 
port of the Committee of Northern Baptist Laymen was read 
by Rev. A. E. Isaac. Dr. Woelfkin presented a resolution that 
the convention send a message of sympathy to Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery, who sustained a disloccation of the elbow the 
evening before through being struck by an automobile. This 
was adopted, and prayer was offered by Dr. Woelfkin. Dr. S. 
Z. Batten presented the report of the social service committee, 
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THE BAPTIS1 


showing that the committee had engaged during the year ir 
many forms of social and temperance work. Certain recom| 
mendations, especially one relating to universal military train 
ing, were included, and Judge Freeman of Colorado | 
that all the recommendations be referred to the committee or 
resolutions that findings may be reported in consonance wit 
Baptist practice. This was adopted with the understanding 
that if the resolutions committee found itself unable to handle 
the matter, it would go to the executive committee. 
The report of the committee on denominational journals 
was made by its chairman, Rev. Hugh Stevenson of Washing) 
ton, D. C. It follows: 
“1. We recommend that the General Board of Promotion 
be instructed to continue the publication of THE BAprTisT along 
the lines projected last November; 
“2. That the convention approve the paragraph of the 
report of the General Board of Promotion referred to the com' 
mittee; a 
“3. That a representative committee of five be appointed 
to present to the convention of 1921 any supplemental report 
deemed necessary by said committee.” ] 
On motion of Rey. A. C. Baldwin of Pennsylvania, it was 
yoted that the committee called for in the report be name 
by the executive committee. The amended report was adopted, 
The report of the committee on Baptist bodies using foreign 
languages was read and adopted. In the opinion of the com 
mittee, ‘the denomination that today invests most of life and 
money in behalf of our foreign peoples in our great centers 
will be the denomination that will assume the place of leader 
ship among these people in the years that are to come, This 
is the time to break down barriers, eliminate prejudices, and 
establish friendly relations which will make the presentation 
of the gospel possible. Already we are reaping some harvests. 
Our 75,000 Baptists belonging to our foreign-speaking churches 
not to mention many of foreign birth in English-speaking 
churches, have made a valuable contribution to our religious) 
life. But the greatest results lie in the future. If we would 
see our Baptist heritage perpetuated, if we would preserve 
for the people of America religious freedom, separation ol 
church and state, freedom of the press and speech, real de 
mocracy and righteousness as the end of religion, we musi 
work with the foreign-born now. Now is the accepted time| 
As we look back with pride to the founders of our national life 
and ideals and confess that we enjoy the fruits of their labor 
may we so work and live that the generations of the future 
will rise up and call us blessed because of the part we have 
had in reaffirming that life and enlarging those ideals.” 
The committee on enrolment reported that there had 
been registered as delegates 1693 pastors, 587 laymen and 1863 
women, making a total enrolment of delegates of 3643. In 
addition there were 217 registered visitors, making the grand 
total of 3860, or the largest in the history of the convention 
It should be noted also that hundreds of the visitors did not 
register. The committee recommended a standard form ol 
credentials and a clear understanding as to who are entitled 
to such credentials. It was voted that the executive com’ 
mittee be instructed to prepare a standard blank for this pur 
pose and that such blanks be placed in the hands of the state 
secretaries for distribution to the churches. 
The executive committee reported as to the date of the 
annual meeting that it would like to know the sentiment Ol 
the convention as between the Wednesday before the last Sun: 
day in May and the Wednesday before the last Sunday in 
June. The vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the latte! 
date. Judge Clinch proposed certain new by-laws providing 
for the formation of a finance committee of the Northern Bap: 
tist Convention, which would make possible the audit of the 
accounts of the Board of Promotion, a thing now unprovided 
He also presented other amendments, including one whicl 
made provision for a combined budget. At the afternoon 
session these by-laws were adopted. The executive com 
mittee reported regarding the resolutions offered by the socia! 
service committee, and these resolutions were adopted witl 
the exception that the opening section of number six was omit 
ted. This omitted section read: ‘We are opposed to aD} 
measures establishing universal compulsory military training; 
we regard it as likely to encourage a system of militarism; 
and the training proposed begins too late to prevent the growt 
of physical defects.” 
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lutions 
n the afternoon the committee on resolutions made its 
*t. These resolutions which were adopted are not here 
1 in detail, but the substance of each is indicated: 

|. Protesting against efforts to commercialize the 


ay. 
¥ athe that the Christian principle should be applied 
dustry; that there should be sought not the profit of a 
but the welfare of all. 

Endorsing proposed amendment to the federal Con- 


&: prohibiting the appropriation of money, directly or 


Sab- 


sctly, for sectarian institutions. 

Pledging to the institutions which have given collegiate 
other training to the young who are becoming our mis- 
ries our confidence, prayers and support. 

. Commending Baptist hospitals, ete. 

Reporting satisfaction on the century of peace we have 
ed with Canada and urging a continuance of such health- 
lations. 

. Urging the keeping of all our treaty relations with 
ial peoples. 

Calling for the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
ness for Armenians and other peoples persecuted by 
‘urks. 

i Calling for a uniform divorce law by federal amend- 
| and asking ministers, in marrying people, to follow 
ly the biblical standard relating to divorce. 

). Urging anti-cigaret work. 

1. Urging Congress to suppress traffic in narcotics in 
country and in China and India. 

2, Condemning Negro lynching. 

if Expressing appreciation of the hospitality of the people 
ffalo. 

e Endorsing the American Bible Society and requesting 
‘oard of Promotion to consider what coéperative relations 
ossible. 

). Providing for a permanent representation on the Lord’s 
Alliance, offered by Mr. Dakin of West Virginia. 


Adjustments Committee 


‘on. Corwin S. Shank, for the Board of Promotion, re- 
| that on June 21 a committee on adjustments was ap- 
‘d and that through him this committee now presented 
port. It recommended that no changes be made in the 
or conditions under which subscriptions were taken. It 
r recommends: 
' That the national societies receive their total operating 
ts for 1920-21 as approved by the Board of Promotion. 
represents an increase over last year of from 15 to 20 
not 
' That the state conventions and the standard city mis- 
ocieties receive sums representing an increase of 50 per 
ver last year. 
That the schools and colleges receive this year one- 
1 of the amounts designated for them. 
' That $1,900,000 be set aside for the Board of Promotion 
er expenses for the present year and the one preceding. 
That the sum of $1,000,000 be set aside to meet a por- 
* our obligation to the Interchurch World Movement. 
| That the work for foreign-speaking people receive this 
‘ne-fourth of 50 per cent of the allotment. 
| That the balance may be used for adjustments and, if 
ary, a portion of it may be used in payment of Inter- 
\ guarantees. 
' That we do now move forward to the securing of the 
2 of the $100,000,000. 
e budget for the coming year, to replace that given on 
lirty-six of the First Annual Report of the General Board 
‘notion, follows: 


q 


reign Missionary Society ................ $ 1,761,287 
oman’s Foreign Missionary Society ...... 590,170 
WSEMission Society .................000% 956,887 
man’s Home Mission Society ........... 441,853 
MeeEIPEGOLCEY. 2. 0d dei ee ex viaee en 339,017 
aisters’ and Missionaries’ Benefit Board. . 291,100 
pmmeot Wducation ...............0seee eek 200,000 
Me. of America .)...........0...624. 15,000 
rthern Baptist Convention .............. 15,000 
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The thirty-four state conventions .......... 1,262,100 
POLE EONIIaMONG th Salve, voted she le 481,443 
Schools and colleges ...................... 2,715,582 
EA TOUOLEr TOMOCION. f5 i048 ee shiv i. ed. 1,900,000 
Interchurch World Movement .............. 1,000,000 
Poreignspeaking work. .¢ lsat s sewers wees 45,625 
Balance, for adjustments. ..4.55....6cseneeaee 484,936 


DOLD SP cite PET Ise tee ae si ben: $12,500,000 


The report and the recommendations were adopted. It was 
voted that the sums just read should be substituted for what 
appears on page thirty-six of the report of the Board of Pro- 
motion. A resolution was adopted relating to certain schools 
which had thought that they were to receive operating ex- 
penses for the coming year. The board of managers is to have 
power to transfer from the equipment budgets for such insti- 
tutions such sums as may be necesSary, provided that the 
state conventions involved and the board of trustees recom- 
mend such transfer. 


“The Functioning of the Local Church” 


The rest of the afternoon was taken by four addresses on 
the general subject, “The Functioning of the Local Church.’» 

The first speaker was Rev. A. W. Beaven, who considered 
the church “In Organization for Service.” “The tasks of this 
enterprise,” he said, “are going to be done in fields where you 
and I work. It is the local church where things are achieved. 
The functioning of the local church is the essence of the 
strategy of the whole situation. Twenty-seven per cent of our 
church members are non-resident. They are away and out of 
touch and depreciating in value. They are worth about 5 per 
cent of their numerical value. Of 3,500,000 Methodists, only 
1,500,000 gave to the Centenary fund. Our figures are not yet 
published. I am speaking on the value of organizing the church 
so that it can function properly. We ought so to organize as 
to release the latent power. There is power enough in any 
church to do its task if it is geared up to the enterprise. We 
should know what is being done in this way. Get in touch 
with Dr. Agar and read his pamphlets. We are sure to find 
among all the suggestions given some principle which we can 
utilize. Look over the field. Divide it geographically. Make 
a survey. Have groups of from three to ten people to work 
among those outside the church who ought to be in. Have an- 
other group which will specialize on people in the church, get- 
ting them into the organizations, classes, etc. Give attention 
to new members. Have another group, a conservation commit- 
tee, which will take care of those who need holding. There 
should be a clerk of the non-residents, and a committee of 
from three to five persons who will Specialize upon these. If 
the kingdom of God is the biggest thing on earth, we should 
have the best possible instruments with which to do the work. 
Machinery can be used only when the people feel that the ob- 
jective is large enough. Emphasis upon intellectual similarity 
always divides; emphasis upon service always brings us to- 
gether.” 

Rev. James M. Stifler treated the sume subject “In Re- 
ligious Education.” “The goal of religious education is that 
the child shall have a knowledge of the make-up and contents 
of the Bible, a sense of God, a knowledge of his right relations 
with his fellow-beings, a knowledge of Jesus Christ as Saviour, 
and such other fundamental things. The Sunday schools of 
the past shared in the pedagogical ideas of their day. The 
church now shows every intention of putting education on as 
high a plane as schools engaged in secular education. The 
church must give more time to this matter. If this time cannot 
be given on Sundays, it must be given on week days. The 
church building is not properly equipped for educational work. 
And yet, poor as it is, the school has given the church 80 per 
cent of the latter’s membership.” Dr. Stifler then gave an 
account of the Evansten experiment as recently outlined in 
these columns. Any interested may secure frée pamphlets by 
addressing the Evanston Board of Religious Education, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Rev. H. C. Applegarth treated the matter as it related to 
stewardship. As usual, his address was unreportable. But, as 
always, he held the undivided attention of his auditors. Som> 
of the things he sa‘d are these: “Half of Jesus’ parables were 
on the proper use of money. People of the old dispensation 
were condemned because they were derelict in the use of 
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If we had had stewardship in the Northern Baptist 
we should have raised the $100,000,000. Money 
is the cutting edge of Christianity. Why any minister should 
hesitate to preach stewardship, I don’t know. Money is your 
other self: it is that into which your brain and brawn have 
gone. How can a man withhold? My thought is expressed 
in my word; my money expresses my heart. Stewardship is 
the testing grace of your Christianity. If I pray for the evan- 
velization of the world, I have got to work for it. Stewardship 
is the grace of the fulfillment of your Christianity. Steward- 
ship is a universal grace. No man can give money for another. 
‘Every man according to his ability as God hath prospered 
him.’ The scripture is: ‘Give as God hath prospered you.’”’ 

Prof. Allan Hoben discussed the tunctioning of the local 
church as it touches community life. ‘The job of the minis- 
ter,” he said, “is something more than calling trains for the 
celestial city. The church exists for the community, not the 
community for the church. Most tasks of community size call 
for federated effort. We do not articulate very well with the 
other agencies of the kingdom of God. The boundaries of the 
churches would make a very poor map of the kingdom. We 
must have intelligent coéperation with specialized agencies. 
Many former functions of the church have passed over to the 
government. The church has not yet discovered the method 
which must be used to capture the city life. People are of an 
ugly and skeptical mood at the present time. Indoctrinate a 
people with hate, and that holds over long after the war is a 
thing of the past. They have lost faith, for one thing, in the 
press. We have an unsophisticated America. This modern 
man confronts the minister and says, ‘What do you deliver?’: 
Do you know anything about the sweat and struggle of people 
in modern life? What we want from the minister, in addi- 
tion to ambulance service, is ability to locate the enemy’s bat- 
tery and to pluck it. The church must continue to win indi- 
viduals to Jesus Christ in the hope that they will then make 
an expression of the Christ spirit. But it must give the indi- 
viduals a task which is too big for them, for which they must 
have the help of almighty God. Democracy never can trust 
to philanthropy as a social solution. The solution is just one 
thing—justice. The religious leader is not to sidestep such 
an issue. The big city problem in the church calls for a staff, 
a whole corps of men and women.” 


Closing Addresses 

The final session on Tuesday evening included addresses 
by Pres. E. Y. Mullins, on the theme, “Chaos or Christ,” by 
Rev. A. T. Fowler, on the subject, “The Lordship of Christ in 
History and Experience,” and by Rey. S. R. Vinton, on “Some 
New World Achievements and Objectives—Consecration,” and 
a closing devotional period conducted by Rev. F. E. Taylor. 
We are able at this time to report only one of these addresses. 

The address of Dr. Mullins held his audience. He is terse, 
epigrammatic and humorous. “In society,” he said, “it is to 
be either chaos or Christ. Kings are gone never to return. 
Democracy without Christ is a many-legged beast. There are 
«hree things Christ has to say: 1. Put a man where God put 
him—the goal and end of all creation. 2. Bring to bear upon 
the individual man and the life of the social order the power 
of the new life. The regeneration of the individual is the 
corner-stone of the social order. 3. Cultivate in churches and 
Christians the Christian ideal of character, which includes not 
only the kingly, but also the priestly—the union of power and 
love. There are four great words that thrill my heart—life, 
love, hope and opportunity. Every door in the world today 
stands open to Baptists. I pray God we may have wisdom to 
enter.” 


Newly Elected Officers of the Ne, Beves 


Announcement was made on Tuesday that the following 
cficers for the coming year had been elected: 

Northern Baptist Convention: President, Ernest L, Tustin, 
Pennsylvania; vice-presidents, Rev. J. C. Massee, New York, 
and Mrs. M. G. Edmands, California; corresponding secretary, 
Rev. W. C. Bitting, Missouri; recording secretary, Rev. Maurice 
A. Levy, Massachusetts; statistical secretary, Rev. Charles A. 
Walker, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Frank L. Miner, Iowa. Ex- 
ecutive committee: Term ending 1921 (to fill vacancy), D. B. 
Purinton, West Virginia, and C. E. Goodell, Indiana; term 
cnding 1922 (to fill vacancy), I. W. Carpenter, Nebraska; term 
ending 1923, J. Willard Baker, Rhode Island, Rev. J. W. 


money. 
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Brougher, California; W. C. Coleman, Kansas, D. H. Ande 
Washington, Rev. C. D. Gray, Maine, Mrs. C. E. Johnston, ) 
Dakota, Ambrose Swasey, Ohio, Mrs. J. D. Rough, Connec: 
Rey. John Snape, California, and E. H. Braukman, Clo 
General Board of Promotion: Term ending 1922, Wa M. 
Kercher, Iowa; term ending 1923, F. S. Dietrich, Idaho, © 
Dearborn, Indiana, F. W. Freeman, Colorado, R. L. Scott, 
nois, Miss Margaret Applegarth, New York, Mrs. J.7B3 Fa 
Oregon, Mrs. T. C. Johnson, West Virginia, and Mrs. R 
Ramsay, Kansas. 

There was opposition in only two Cases. Rev. Jami 
Francis was nominated from the floor for the place oce’ 
on the ballot by Rev. J. W. Brougher. He received 422 } 
while the former received 690 out of a total of 1206 cast. | 
A. M. Petty was also nominated from the floor in place of 
J. F. Failing. She received 205 votes, while Mrs. Failing, vy, 
name was printed, received 989. | 


The Spirit and Power of Cross of Cl 


| 


(Continued from page 844) 

Our last hope, our only hope, but our all-sufficient hope, | 
cross of Christ. 
But how can the cross bring spiritual unity to all mai 
except it can first bring unity of spirit to those who ha 
cepted its principle of life? Here lies the crux in our h¢ 
the kingdom today. I do not refer to organic union ( 
nominations. I am afraid that would involve an atten! 
impose authoritative creeds that would again bring the 80: 
men into bondage. I do not refer to any kind of ecclesié! 
orders, for, as a believer in Jesus, I accept authority in 
of the Spirit from him only, and from no priest or ecclesi¢ 
potentate, whether he be of the High Church or of a 
t 


Church, or whether he should call himself by the name 0 
tist. I do not even refer to interdenominational codpe! 
though I feel with all my heart that the spirit of God is 1K 
us into some form of coéperative effort whereby we maj? 
inate waste and combine our forces to help make this a 
tian world. I mean something more vital than all meth} 
organization. I mean an experience of the spirit of the: 
that shall draw the hearts of Christian people together in) 
lowship stronger than all the conflicting interests of \ 
political, industrial and racial life. I mean a spiritual bt 
hood between the members of all denominations and i 
every church that shall make employer and employe, tr 
and poor, fellow-members of a Christian society, and Ut 
fellowship within the church prepare the way for coépi! 
brotherhood in the life of peoples and nations. This is th: 
foundation of good will and peace in the earth. And lt 
staggering problem is: How can the cross of Christ est 
brotherhood and democracy in a torn and divided worli 
it plants brotherhood as a passion and living reality | 
lives of all the followers of Jesus? Q 
We come thus to the one supreme issue before the Cr‘ 
world: Shall we take the way of the cross? The crosii 
has power to heal the spiritual life of mankind and tc 
the world at last.under its mighty sway. On the circum! 
of the Christian faith there are divisions and discord, 
we approach the center we shall stand together and reali 
we are brethren. And the center of our faith is the cs 
Christ. Here lies the way to spiritual fellowship and uw) 
ourselves and the whole world. Whenever the follov! 
Christ will heed his command, “Tf any man will com’ 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and fol 
the prayer of our Lord will be fulfilled, “that they otis 
one that the world may know that thou did: 
me,” and the spirit of sacrificial love will begin to © ig 
We have considered the cross of Christ as the way 
rifice, the way of triumph and the way of brother” 
seems that our words have utterly failed to reveal its 1 
its power and glory. We have not spoken of the joy) 
cross, of its infinite patience or fathomless silence; the 0 
action, majestic action, as God lays aside words and ert 
Godlike form the drama of the ages; nor have we 
ciently on God’s wonderful method of salvation as h 9 
plant the cross in human life and human history and : 
the transforming principle of a redeemed world. 
remains unspoken! May it be that the love of Go 
as revealed in the cross shall speak to our heart 
beyond the capacity of words or the logical processes of 1) 
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Let us close aS we began by taking our stand before the 
plifted cross. The men of that generation who so cruelly 
at our Master to death have long since departed. Only a 
‘w names have been rescued from oblivion, and they survive 
ist because they were associated with him. The political 
ower of the Jewish nation was completely broken. The mighty 
npire of Rome collapsed a thousand and half a thousand years 
zo. All is changed save the barren rocks, rude memorials of 
ie past. Gone are Pilate and the chief priests and the scribes. 
nd who is it whose name still lives ever more wonderful and 
agrant with passing time? Whose face is aglow across the 
mturies with a beauty above the sons of men, having a “glory 


Impressions of the 


HE convention at Buffalo will probably be remembered as 

the convention at which the democratic Baptist principle 
individual liberty of voice and action was severely tested, 
t stood the test and came forth triumphant. 

But to me the greatest feature of the convention was the 
lendid dedication of life for foreign service. Many had 
jared that the call for money in the New World Movement 
juld obscure the appeal for life. The result has dissipated 
ch fears. Ninety-eight young men and women have been 
cepted during the year for the foreign field. They are, more- 
er, as shown on the platform of the convention, of excep- 
mally fine quality—the admirable product of our colleges 
d seminaries. Eight hundred applications in addition are 
w before our women’s foreign board. There was never before 
ch a response as this. Surely our people will meet this 
vallenge by completing the task of raising the balance of the 
e hundred million, and that speedily. 


Pasadena, Cal. S. W. CUMMINGS. 


We convention at Buffalo was a reflex of the times. The 

war and its aftermath had much to do with it. Doc- 
mal emphasis, financial problems, irritation, disappointment 
'd anxiety were all to be found as contributing factors in 
confused state of mind. We believe that it was due to the 
wrk of the spirit of God that we were able finally to forget 
tselves in a measure and to unify our thought and purpose 
on the great work. If this could not have been done, the 
aner which hung over the platform and daily appealed to 
to “Crown Him Lord of All” would have been a sad 
ckery. 

The convention emphasized the cost of democracy. We 
+ reminded again that a benevolent despotism is the cheapest 
m of government, requiring less care from the individuals 
‘the body politic. When the Baptists of the North had three 
vat and gracious benevolent despots to direct their affairs, 
‘St of the rest of us could go to the convention and listen 
‘1 look on, or could remain at home, in perfect confidence 
t all would be well. 

It is obvious that in these more democratic days, busy 
‘men and pastors must go, must think, in order to furnish 
last for the democratic ship, to safeguard our principles and 
-erests. 

| Lewisburg, Pa. 


Emory W. Hunt. 


* is hard to appraise the Buffalo convention. I have at- 
‘tended eighteen consecutive annual meetings of Northern 
tists. I thought at first that the Buffalo meeting was the 
‘st ever. Later I concluded that it was “not so bad.” Now 
't the convention is over, I am willing to believe that it 
ly prove to have been one of the most significant meetings 
‘the history of the Northern Baptist Convention. Certainly 
‘revealed the earnest purpose of Northern Baptists to pre- 
it division, if that can be accomplished without yielding 
ul Christian principles. At the same time, it revealed a 
nounced difference of conviction among Baptists concerning 
‘Mission of the church and their attitude toward the pro- 
sive Spirit. None of the real issues which divided us were 
‘led. The events of the coming year may prepare the way 
a happier adjustment of differences than would have been 
sible at Buffalo if any of the fundamental issues had been 
ssed. I am glad, among other things, that THe Baprisr 
‘0 be continued, that Interchurch codperation is assured, 
that Northern Baptists had the opportunity of hearing 
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as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth’? 
Whose voice speaks in the language of a thousand peoples pro- 
claiming the message of salvation? Whose instrument of suffer- 
ing has been transformed into a memorial of triumph and 
shines with the luster of the heavenly world? Jt is he to whom 
men said in derision, “Save thyself, and come down from the 
cross”; it is he—blessed be his name—of whom they said, 
“He saved others; himself he cannot save.” 


“In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 


Buftalo Convention 


the two great addresses given by Raymond Robins and Sam 
Higginbotham. I am also glad that the committee to study 
the educational situation is to investigate efficiency instead 
of spending a year in heresy-hunting. After all, it was per- 
haps a great convention. In some of its results one was re- 
minded of Edward Markham’s lines quoted by one of the 
speakers: 

“He drew a circle and shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But Love and I had the wit to win— 

We drew a circle and took him in.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. JoHN M. Moore. 


HE sessions of the convention did not have a dull moment. 

Some came fearing that differences of conviction on doc- 
trinal grounds within our constituency would cause disunion, 
and that the great and successful enterprise in which we have 
been engaged as a denomination, instead of promoting har- 
mony and stimulating increased devotion to the task to which 
we have set our hand, would accentuate our differences and 
diminish our efficiency. But the contending elements seem 
to have determined that if they must disagree, they would 
not be disagreeable. The convention was a step toward a 
unity on a plane higher than our differences, which, while 
not ignoring them, transcends them. It was a great triumph 
for Baptist democracy. I believe the way is more clear than 
ever for the New World Movement and the completion of the 
$100,000,000 fund. 

Milwaukee, Wis. RoBerT A. ASHWORTH. 
hey first few sessions of the 1920 convention staged a regu- 

lar electric storm, but, like after most storms, a calm 
followed, delightfully evident to all and most acceptable. More 
than this, in the face of most disappointing psychological con- 
ditions, mighty questions, and problems greater than have ever 
before been put up to the denomination, sometimes so over- 
powering that they seemed almost beyond the scope of the 
convention to meet—through it all that wonderful dependence 
upon the power of God was so evident that no one questioned 
the ultimate outcome. And it was evident all through the 
convention that the spirit of the Master was leading his 
children, who were willing under all circumstances to “Crown 
Him Lord of All.” The encouraging outlook both at home 
and on the foreign fields for the coming year is a broad and 
insistent challenge to every church and individual in the 
Northern Baptist Convention to do the best possible to make 
Christ supreme in the world. 

Seattle, Wash. Mrs. Corwin S. SHANK. 

OR months we have been looking at a mountain in con- 

nection with our Northern Baptist Convention work, and 
at the close of the Buffalo meeting we realize that in reality 
it was only a hill. 

It reminds me of the history of the efficiency committee 
appointed several years ago. To those who remember the 
Boston and Des Moines meetings and the critical situation at 
that time in connection with our great societies, the tense 
situation at Buffalo was no more serious than at the time above 
mentioned. I think that those who remember the work of 
the efficiency committee in connection with the splendid con- 


‘structive work and changes brought about by our cooperating 


societies will give that committee great credit for the part 
it contributed. We must all realize that as a result of the 
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work of that committee our societies are a greater power than 
ever before. 

I think most of us feel grateful to Dr. J. C. Massee and 
his following for the contribution they have made at this time. 
Five years from now the Northern Baptist Convention will 
more fully appreciate the contribution they have made. “The 
Lord moves in a mysterious way his wonders to perform.” 
Often obstructionists are constructionists. 

The convention will go down in history as one of our best, 
from many standpoints. 

Pres. Shull proved to be a splendid presiding officer: he 
was fair, courteous and could be understood. In my opinion, 
the incoming president, Senator Ernest L. Tustin, will be the 
right man for the place. 

Lansing, Mich. SmirH G. YOUNG. 


Side Glances = 


One of the unfortunate incidents of the convention was 
the falling of a portion of a stand erected by a firm of com- 
mercial photographers in the rear of the auditorium for use 
in connection with the taking of a picture of the delegates. 
The crowd was rapidly gathering for the picture when one 
section of the stand collapsed, throwing a large number of 
delegates to the ground in a confused jumble of lumber and 
people. At least eleven were so seriously injured that hospital 
treatment was necessary. Many others sustained severe bruises. 
The convention did all possible to make the injured com- 
fortable and cheerfully assumed the expense of caring for 
them in Buffalo and of removing them to their homes. Three 
collections taken in the auditorium brought a large sum of 
money to cover a portion of the expense. 

* * 7 

The following announcement was made in connection with 
notices given at one of the sessions of the preconvention con- 
ference on fundamentals: “Dr. W. H. is wished in 
the laundry [lobby].” 


* * a 


In these days of the Pilgrim tercentenary, there was 
natural interest in the remark quoted by Dr. A. C. Dixon from 
Chauncey M. Depew that ‘the Pilgrims landed first on their 
knees and then on the aborigines.” 

% * a 

The sentiment of the convention on the remarriage of di- 
vorced people became clear as the days went on. If this body 
is typical of Baptist sentiment, our churches wish their minis- 
ters to exercise the greatest discretion in connection with this 
matter and to do their best to hold to the biblical principles. 

*k * * 

“We have been talking,’ said Grant Hudson of Michigan, 
“a good deal about Baptist doctrine: I wonder if we have 
forgotten Baptist history.” 

* * * 

In his report on the standardization of the ministry, Dr. 
T. J. Villers stated that in several states in the territory of 
the convention, not one candidate for the ministry was or- 
dained last year. Will the pastors admit that some responsi- 
bility in this matter rests upon them? 

* * * 

Steps were taken looking towards the formation of a na- 
tional pastors’ conferense. Such a body has long been desired 
by many of the pastors and probably all will follow with in- 
terest announcements which may be made from time to time. 

* * * 

Interesting cry on the part of a newsboy when the first 
newspapers containing the account of the falling of a portion 
of the stand in the rear of the auditorium were received: 
“Paper! Penny paper! All about the collapse of the Baptists!” 
But the Baptists, thank God, have not yet collapsed. 


* * * 


The stick was used in the cenvention this year for the 
first time. It may not have been a big stick, but it was ef- 
fective. Experience showed that it was necessary, if speakers 
were to be heard, that they stand on a particular spot under 
the sounding board. So Pres. Shull placed a stick across 
from two desks which would compel the,speakers to stand 
in the desired place. And his autocracy won general approval, 
especially from delegates in the rear and on the sides. Con- 


. tional medium. 4 
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HE convention at Buffalo was different. Opening with a 

intense spirit of criticism and demands for investigati 
the upwards of 4000 delegates freely expressed themselves 
voice and vote, and then in a surprising way settled down 
inspiring unanimity and courage to “carry on” and comple 
the great task so enthusiastically undertaken at Denver. Th 
convention demonstrated the loyalty of Baptists to freedom 
speech and the right of private judgment. While the diseu 
sions at one time seemed to threaten serious divisions, the spir 
of the Master prevailed, and mutual and brotherly respect a 
esteem bound our forces together for a more effective forwaz' 
movement than ever before. The Northern Baptist Conve 
tion, as a result of the Buffalo meetings, never had a brighte 
future than now. 

Butte, Mont. CHaAs. A. Comm. | 


the Convention | 


cerning the stick, the president made this announcemen| 
“This stick seems to be a new acoustic.” 
* * 
Rev. A. W. Beaven told the story of a rooster, ruler ( 
a large flock of hens, who had taken notice of the sma 
size of the eggs which were being produced. One day in tl 
corner of the yard he found a large ostrich egg. Looking upc 
it from all sides, he was seized with an inspiration. Careful 
rolling the egg to the center of the yard, he called his mar 
wives about him and remarked: ‘Now, ladies, I do not wis 
to appear to find fault. I merely want to call your attentic 
to what is being done elsewhere.” ; 
* * * i 
The convention occasionally did unexpected things. Ar 
at least once it did just the opposite of what one of tt 
speakers expected. Rev. John R. Straton of New York, in tl 
course of a speech, read to the assembly a statement made 1 
one of our theological seminaries which he manifestly e 
pected would be regarded as a dangerous utterance. But 
perfectly, to the minds of a majority of those present, did tl 
statement express the Baptist position, that each clause al 
sentence of it was applauded and cheered. Three times D| 
Straton read over the “dangerous” utterance, and three tim 
did the assembly greet it with every manifestation of utmo 
approval. The situation could not help seeming funny 
everybody except the speaker. 4 
* * * r 
The missionary exhibit at the convention was the fine 
thing of the sort ever prepared by Northern Baptists. All t! 
lands in which we are working were here pictured. Curios al 
missionary objects were gathered to illustrate the lands. M 
sionaries in costume were present to explain the exhibits. || 
remarkable was this feature of the convention that THE BAPTI 
intends to feature it in some later issue, with illustrations th 
will convey more vividly than words its worth as an edu 


* * * F 


The devotional services, conducted by Rev. E. M. Pote: 
Dr. W. H. Geistweit and Rev. A. H. Gordon, were one of t 
features of the convention. They were uplifting momen 
It was worth something also to hear the great gathering sij 
the fine old hymns of the church. | 

This convention called together large numbers of Bapt: 
ministers, including many from our smaller churches who 
not frequently seen in this national gathering. The reat 
perhaps is found in the knowledge that important. matters 
polity were to be discussed, and in the interest which ¢ 
tered about the issues of the conference on fundamenta: 

’ * * * § 

The Broadway Auditorium was never made as a speakis 
place. There is but little chance for a real deliberative asse 
bly in such a room. Moreover, our convention is gettimg | 
large as to be unwieldy. Is it possibile that we shall have 
evolve some other method of representation? 

* * * 

“We are willing,” said Dr. J. C. Massee, “to go as far 
anybody else will go on the road to education, but we rese 
the right to say where the road shall end—whether in 4 
or at Jerusalem.” 
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> Man from Pennsylvania 
‘By E. T. ToMLINSON 


e of the greatest benefactors of 
yur denomination and particularly 
Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Bene- 
ard has been known by three dif- 
names and yet his true name has 
ned unknown to many. His modesty 
t has been overcome and I am per- 
| to introduce this long- time known 
nknown helper to the denomination 
ge. 

was first known as “The Man from 
ylvania.” At the meeting of the 
2m_ Baptist Convention in Phila- 
ain 1911, the burden upon the heart 
_ Morehouse for the aged or broken 
rs in the pulpit and on the mission 
yas very heavy. Previously at two 
itions the matter had been dis- 
, but no definite plans had been 
‘ated by the committee appointed to 
gate. 

‘ers came to a climax in Phila- 
4, however, when “The Man from 
yivania,” after a long interview 
vr. Morehouse in the Sunday-school 
of the Memorial Church, promised 

2 $50,000, provided the denomina- 
fould add $200,000 before noon of 
nas day of that year, the income 
» be used in the care of worthy 
. Ministers and missionaries, their 
sand dependent children. 

Was an animated discussion con- 

; the name of the new organiza- 
fhe Man from Pennsylvania” was 
it that “missionaries” should be 
d and as a result of his zealous 
¢ the name of the Benefit Board 
\today what it is. 
vite of discouragements and diffi- 
‘the $300,000 was raised, and “The 
om Pennsylvania” promptly paid 
dge. But the name of the real 
emained unknown. 

, when the Convention met at Los 
| in 1915 the same giver, now 
as “A Baptist Layman,” came for- 
ith another generous conditional 
‘hich the denomination not only 
‘mptly, but far exceeded. Who is 
tere does he live? Why doesn’t 
48 who he is? were questions fre- 
asked and there were as many 
| aS questions. Some knew, some 
they knew, while the most posi- 
‘e those who did not know at alli 
More when the campaign to raise 
rehouse Memorial Million was 
1 and, after $250,000 had been 
Was side-tracked for the Million 
Jrive and taken up the following 

the Laymeng’ Committee, who 
$750,000 to complete the Memorial 
this friend of the old soldiers of 

3 again came forward. This time 

Was of a very large part of the 
nount required provided the en- 


tire amount was raised by April 1, 1918. 
This time he was simply “An Unnamed 
Donor.” 

It was marvelous the number of sug- 
gestions that were made concerning the 
identity of the giver. Again some knew, 
some thought they knew and others did 
not know that they did not know. Con- 
sistently refusing to allow his name to 
be revealed, the donor with equal con- 
sistency declined to change the time limit 
he had placed on his gift. The result was 
that the denomination accepted his chal- 
lenge, the entire amount was raised and 
more, and the Ministers’ and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board was assured of a per- 
manent foundation. 

Other generous gifts have been made 
to the Board, but none was more prolific 
in results. Not only was the work placed 
upon a permanent basis, but also the mis- 
sionaries, as well as ministers, were in- 


cluded in the scope of the work of the 
Board. What comfort this has brought to 
many a lonely worker only the Great 
Head of the church can know. Letters 
tragic, tender and even terrible have come 
to the executive secretary, and equally 
tender and tragic have been the responses 
from those to whom grants have been 
voted. During the current year 746 grants 
have been made to ministers and mission- 
aries, their widows and orphan children. 
It has been a short history, but a glorious 
one. The fact that the work of the 
board was launched, its field enlarged and 
its present position assured has been due 
in no small degree to the generosity of 
“The Man from Pennsylvania,” “A Bap- 
tist Layman,” and “An Unnamed Donor,” 
who gave at crucial times. And these 
three are one—Mr. M. C. Treat of Wash- 
ington, Pa., to whom the entire denomina- 
tion will gladly pay honor. 


Short Stories of Success 


In a University Town 


“When finally the belated secret came 
out that Berkeley First Church was ap- 
portioned $70,000 for the New World 
Movement, the stoutest hearts among us 
quivered,” writes Mr. A. Ehrgott. “We 
had, with some Sacrifice, just completed 
the final payments on our new $75,000 
church edifice. The current expense bud- 
get had recently been materially in- 
creased, which, with the enlarged mission- 
ary pledge, had all been covered by a vig- 
orous, every member canvass just a short 
while ago. Then all of a sudden came the 
stupendous appeal for four and a half 
times as much per year, for outside pur- 
poses, aS our people ever in their great- 
est generosity had given. A pipe organ, 
still a vital necessity in this church, stra- 
tegically situated under the shadow of 
the largest university in the United States, 
was coveted. Plans were on foot to secure 
this, but loyalty to the denomination and 
its tremendous New World program, led 
us to deny ourselves the neceessary organ. 
The standard plan was adopted with C. A. 
Cross as director. Prayerfully men and 
women faithfully codperated. Among our 
membership, we number quite a propor- 
tion of students, whose giving capacity is 
naturally limited during their university 
term. We count no members rich in this 
world’s goods, but there was such an out- 
burst of sacrificial giving by the rank and 
file that we were able to sing the dox- 
Ology with $75,000 plus exuberantly 
pledged. This quick, popular and depend- 
able response reflects peculiar credit upon 
the ministry of our devoted pastor, David 
A. Pitt, now in the eighth year of this 
pastorate, He has been used of God to 
unite the Baptist forces of this strategic 
university town, has successfully led this 


people through an extensive building cam- 
paign, is a fearless, large-hearted, progres- 
sive and evangelistic preacher, much loved 
not only of his own people, but through- 
cut the community.” 


A Loyalty Drive 


The Denison (Iowa) Church subscribed 
its quota of $20,960 in the New World 
Movement during the eight days of the 
drive and added about $400 for good 
measure. The experiences that the mem- 
bers of the teams had were of such a 
nature that it was easy to launch a visita- 
tion campaign. This was called “The 
Loyalty Drive,” and people went at it 
with the same thoroughness with which 
they had done the soliciting for money. 
After carefully revising the list, a supper 
was held with the teams present, instruc- 
tions were given, inspirational addresses 
were made and then the names were 
chosen as in the N. W. M. The drive be- 
gan Sunday, May 30, and ended June eke 
Cards were used which contained a sim- 
ple loyalty pledge, an opportunity to sign 
for membership in the church or any of 
its organizations and pledge attendance 
upon the meetings of the various depart- 
ments of the church. There was also a 
chance to signify acceptance of the Savior 
and the choice of life service as a calling. 
The workers were instructed to make a 
good visit whatever else they did. No 
one can measure the good that has been 
done but all can feel it in the increase 
of fellowship and the interest that all 
have shown in the church. When the re- 
port was given at the close of the drive, 
fifteen had signed for church membership, 
Several others for acceptance of the 
Savior and four for Christian life service. 

C. E. Hamitton, Minister. 


On Meeting Difficulties—I1 
By THE LADY FROM ILLINOIS 


N our conversation the other night we 

pretty largely discussed Jack’s case, 
but there are some things concerning the 
baby of which I want to speak. Just think 
what she has before her! She has dropped 
down into the world an absolutely ig- 
norant little being—just a little bundle of 
potentialities in the midst of a mass of 
highly-organized matter which she must 
learn to use and natural laws which she 
must understand. What a piece of edu- 
cation she must accomplish in the first 
months and years of her life. Talk about 
difficulties. Sue will never meet so many 
as in the first three years of her life; 
and it is so tremendously important for 
her future life that she overcome them, 
that nature has endowed her with a zest 
for knowledge which nothing can daunt. 
We with our bungling methods may hin- 
der her attempts, but we cannot thwart 
them. 

Let us see what little Sue is doing when 
she reaches out her baby hand and tries 
to touch everything in sight. Think what 
sort of a world this would be to us if our 
only knowledge of it came through the 
sense of sight. We would know nothing 
of thickness or of perspective. Our field 
of vision would show us merely colors 
and forms apparently on a flat surface. 
It is through the sense of touch that we 
have learned that podies have thickness 
as well as length and breadth, that they 
stand out in space, that some are hard 
and some are soft, some warm and some 
cold, and that they have all the other 
attributes which experience has shown us 
belong to them. Baby Sue and every 
other baby must learn of them in some 
way. Do realize what she is trying to 
do, and help her through these first great 
university courses. Intelligent, directed 
play is a great help at this point, and 
just here the kindergarten makes one of 
its great contributions to education. 

There is one other right to which every 
baby is entitled, and that is to be let alone 
as it studies these tremendous problems. 
I think there is nothing more distressing 
than to have an unseeing mother or nurse 
constantly thrust some new plaything up- 
on the attention of a baby that is quietly 
working away upon the study of its en- 
vironment. No wonder the baby becomes 
irritated. How would we feel to have our 
attention constantly distracted, our line 
of thought interrupted? If in later years 
it is found that such a child has no power 
of concentration, the reason for it will be 
in the fact that as a little baby it was not 
allowed to concentrate. There is nothing 
much more important than that we un- 
derstand what is going on in a little 
child’s mind, that we respect its indi- 
viduality and leave it alone as much as 
possible. 


The Chimney Corner 


But we were to speak of meeting hard 
things in the moral and spiritual realm. 
That, of course, leads to the overcoming of 
weaknesses and faults. In this realm also 
there should be the same definiteness of 
purpose that there is in the developing of 
physical powers. It is not enough to put 
pefore Jack the general aim to “be good.” 
He should not be left with the mental 
vagueness of the little boy who, when 
asked what the commandment to “remem- 
per the Sabbath Day to keep it holy” 
meant, replied, “O, be good”; and, being 
pressed further to define being good, ex- 
plained, “O, don’t do anything awful 
naughty and keep your shirtwaist clean 
till after Sunday-school.” In place of gen- 
eralities Jack should be given some defin- 
ite fault to overcome, some definite 
temptation to resist, and he should be 
helped in making his fight by the intel- 
ligent sympathy of his parents. Hach little 
victory should be noted, for each in- 
creases his sense of power within him- 
self. Of course, feeling is a strong ele- 
ment in guiding children, and there is 
such wealth and richness of it in their 
little hearts, needing only wise and re- 
strained guiding to make it a strong 
factor in rousing a desire for better liv- 
ing. This proviso must always be ob- 
served. When a strong desire to do right 
has been roused, some definite duty to 
be performed or sacrifice to be made, how- 
ever small, must be presented. Thus shall 
the divinity that lies within every little 


Growing Older 


By Marie EMILIE GILCHRIST 


(seers days and gold, in serried 
ranks they tread 
The shadowy way that leads to long 


ago; 

Intent upon a goal we may not 
know 

They take the way that centuries 
have led. 


And once I sought to hold them 
as they sped 

Rapt pilgrims, questing to eter- 
nity— 

Or urged them on with sorry- 
stricken plea 

That in their flight I might be 
comforted. 

But now I care not how the days 
go by; 

Although the fairest dawns may 
flush and fade, 

There’s always beauty in 
vaulted sky, 

And where there’s beauty, who can 
be afraid: 

The earth is good, in laughter and 
in tears— 

May God go with you, 
stranger years. 


the 


friendly 


eS 


‘ 


child be strengthened and become a | 
trolling power. 

Those who have not tried it can n 
know the joy of bringing children, y 
they are in the struggle after right« 
ness, into close touch with the heav 
Father who made them and knows | 
their weaknesses, and their Saviour, 
was once himself a little boy and he 
make just such fights as they must n 
but who, because he won his fights, 
help them to win theirs. | 


Growing Old Gracefully 


S OME weeks ago there appeared : 
American Magazine a few prizi 
ters on the subject, “The Age I ¥ 
Like to Be.” The one receiving first 
signed R. B., we quote below. It ij 
parently written by the sort of él) 
person that all younger people ho 
be: serene, happy, alert, sympa‘ 
with youth and the present age, and | 
al, confident of the better life not fi 
yond. Do these qualities of cha) 
come as an invariable accompanim 
old age? Most of us have seen enov 
fretfulness, stubbornness and 4 
cautankerousness among the aged ' 
swer, “No.” These graces are the ir 
of years of planting and pruning. 
knew what he was saying when } 
monished Timothy to “follow after | 
eousness, godliness, faith, love, pai 
meekness.” A beautiful character © 
be extemporized, it must be grown 
The writer remembers when a) 
girl to have said repeatedly to hi 
“When I get to be as old as 1) 
(mother being at that time at t 
vanced age of forty-five), it will b! 
to be good.” As the years passed ov’ 
silvering head of that mother al 
daughter close by her side, the trl 
came increasingly clear that Mm 
gracious character was the result 0 
thoughtful and prayerful cultivat! 
unselfishness, gentleness, patience, 
Happy is the person whose early di 
spent within the aura of such @ 
but we will not longer withhold t 
message referred to: ' 


How Lire SEEMS AT Seventy-Ti! 


I am seventy-three today, an¢! 
were possible, I would like to stay 
mile-post indefinitely. Youth has it 
ures, and I have known some of thi 
it is not altogether a time of sm 
ing. There are pitfalls to pe a) 
there are difficulties and disappoi 
sometimes in very early life. Mid 
is the storm period. It is filled wi 
ieties, heartaches and sleepless mg 
pecially if one is a mother, and es 
if one’s children are wayward an 
pointing. I speak from a woman) 
of view. 

Old age is sweet and restful, t 
after the storm; and to me it! 
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n age, the best of all. Seventy-three 
, as the world looks at it, but I do 
‘eel a day older than I did at thirty- 
whether you believe me or not. I 
ze I am old to look at. There are 
in my face that were not always 
3, my hair is thin and gray, and even 
sual observer would see other foot- 
‘s of Time, but my head and heart 
‘oung. There are so many interesting 
xs going on in the world to keep one 
g. So much to enjoy, how can one 
old? There is so much to see, so 
y good books to read. There were not 
jany when I was growing up. The 
s I had access to as a young girl were 
istian Martyrs,” “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
" “Bayard Taylor’s Travels,” and 
jley’s Sermons.” Poor little child- 
an, hungering for bright things. To- 
the market is flooded with books for 
young as well as the old. The age 
eventy-three and on to eighty is 
t to me, because I see things alto- 
ar differently. I enjoy my grand- 
ren more than I did my own, and 
overlook their little ugly ways and 
ow fine they really are. Thenthe 
1 is so much better than it ever was, 
oy it more, and life is getting easier 
ie time. Every imaginable device has 
invented for man’s convenience and 
Pre I rejoice that I live in the age of 
vic lights instead of tallow candles, 
‘that a woman of seventy-three can 
‘1 as well as the young people, and 
comparative ease, in an automobile 
Pullman. Old age is a part of my 
ind is by no means a burden. It is 
t, it is restful, it is ideal. So much 
to read, now that I don’t have to be 
‘hurry. So much time to meditate, 
that the storms have subsided and 
ANeaven is almost in sight. R. B. 


The Young Reserves 


' A Night of Suspense 
| Br, C/N. 


JE night a young man stood on the 
deck of a little skiff watching a bat- 
a which he could have no part— 
who knows whether he did have a 
T part in it than he supposed? He 
_ only guess by watching the flag 
1 floated over the fort whether its 
‘ders had surrendered; and it was a 
| of agony for that young man and 
Wo companions on that ship. 
‘Seems strange to us today to think 
the enemy then was the British army 
¥ our friends. The flag was the Stars 
‘Stripes of our country and _ the 
3 Man was Francis Scott Key of 
setown, a young attorney and writer. 
August twenty-fourth, of 1814, was 
‘arkest day in the war of 1812. The 
‘ious British troops had entered the 
“tf Washington and after laying waste 
few government buildings of our 
3 Tepublic, they had gone back to 
Ships lying in the Potomac and had 
‘eded to Baltimore, which city they 
ted to take as easily as they had 
_ the capitol city. 


The British carried with them as pris- 
oner a Dr. Beanes, an influential citizen 
of the District of Columbia, and the lat- 
ter’s friends asked Francis Scott Key to 
go aboard the British flag ship and plead 
for his release. With the consent of Pres. 
Madison and accompanied by Mr. John S. 
Skinner, Mr. Key embarked on the ship 
“Minden” under a flag of truce. He suc- 
ceeded in his mission, but was not per- 
mitted to return to Georgetown. The little 
ship ‘Minden’ under British marine 
guard, followed in the wake of the Brit- 
ish fleet, which anchored just outside 
Fort McHenry, guarding the city of Balti- 


America the Beautiful 


O BEAUTIFUL for 

skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain; 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brother- 
hood, 

From sea to shining sea. 


spacious 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 

A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness; 

America! America! 

God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in _ self-control, 
Thy liberty in law. 


O beautiful for glory tale 

Of liberating strife, 

When valiantly, for man’s avail, 
Men lavished precious life; 
America! America! 

May God thy gold refine, 

Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine. 


O beautiful for patriot dream 

That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, 

Undimmed by human tears; 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brother- 
hood, 

From sea to shining sea. ~ 


more. So it was that those three patriotic 
Americans had no part in that battle— 
the siege of Fort McHenry—except that of 
anxious onlookers. All night they watched 
the fierce bombardment of the fort, and 
in the flashes of light from bombs and 
rockets they could see the flag flying de- 
fiantly from the fortress. A little before 
dawn the firing ceased. Did it mean that 
Baltimore had surrendered? Would day- 
break reveal a fallen flag? It was during 
those hours of suspense between mid- 
night and dawn that Francis Scott Key 
wrote on the back of an envelope the 
rough draft of ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

With the picture in our minds of that 
terrific night and of the tattered Stars 
ana Stripes waiving triumphantly in the 
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morning breeze while the defeated enemy 
ships were slipping away, the words of 
this thrilling song take on new meaning. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” is a battle 
song, vibrant with patriotic fervor, and 
we love to sing it. It is an ideal national 
anthem. Does it voice for you as does 
“America” your ideals for your loved 
country? 

There is another poem with which you 
boys and girls are all familiar which stirs 
the soul of every lover of America. As 
you read it once more on this page, 
notice that the first four lines of the first 
two stanzas bring to mind the natural 
beauties of this country, and the remain- 
ing lines of all the stanzas take us above 
material things to the spiritual possibili- 
ties of our America. Shall we all learn 
it by heart? 


For Rainy Days 


A SENATOR’S BIBLE LORE 


Senator M. (during discussion of the 
Philippine question): Where are the 
Philippines? 

Senator N.: They are somewhere in 


the Holy Land. Don’t you remember Paul 
wrote a letter to the Philippines? 


A TEST OF STRENGTH 
Friend: Is the baby strong? 
Father: Well, rather! You know what 
a tremendous voice he has. 
Friend: Yes. 
Father: Well, he lifts that five or six 
times an hour. 


A GOOD RULE WORKS BOTH WAYS 

On the morning of Johnnie’s birthday 
this notice was found posted on the door 
of his room: “Remember my birthday. 
Give till it hurts.” 


Answers to “Books of the Bible” in is- 
sue of June 19: 1. Timothy. 2. Genesis. 
3. Numbers. 4. Ruth. 5. Exodus. 6. 
Titus. 7. Romans. 8. Revelation. 9. 
Lamentations. 10. Judges. 


Letters from Young Reserves 


Dear Editor: 

I am one of those ‘‘best friends’’ of yours. 
I think ‘‘The Young Reserves” is a very good 
name for the club. I enjoy reading Ti 
Barrist very much, especially the puzzles 
and conundrums. I am thirteen years old 
and am in the eighth grade at school. I go 
to the East Whittier School. I am the only 
child. I live with my mother on a walnut 
ranch about three miles from Whittier. My 
father died in 1915 from apoplexy. I miss 
him very much. I am sending you some 
conundrums. Your friend, 

ANNA May DOUGLAS. 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to be a member of the boys’ 
and girls’ club. I am ten years old and am 
in the fifth grade. I like Tor Baptist and 
can hardly wait till it comes. 

I was baptized in January. I have two 
small brothers. Wallace is four and Ernest 
is two. Neither go to school. My papa is 
the minister of the Baptist Church in Alta 
Vista. 

Next time I write I will send some conun- 
drums. 

As my letter is getting long, I had better 
close. Your friend, 

WILMA Woop. 


THE Aa 
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International Lesson for 
July 25 

DAVID SUCCEEDS PAUL AS KING 

II Sam, 2:1-7; 5:1-5. Golden Text: Prov. 3:5. 
By JoHn A. HARL 

The Lesson Text 

The opening words of the lesson refer 
to the death of Saul. The battle of Gilboa 
opened the door for David which he had 
consistently refused to open for himself. 


At this time he was among the Philistines 
as a vassal. “His two wives” simply in- 


' dicate the moral standards of the time. 


Jabesh-Gilead was a part of Israel, not of 
Judah. The men of Jabesh-Gilead had 
been loyal to Saul because Saul had be- 
friended them when Nahash threatened 
them. (I. Sam. 11:1-11). This accounts for 
the burial of Saul at the hands of the men 
of Jabesh-Gilead. Between the crowning 
of David by Judah and by Israel seven 
and a half years elapsed. For interven- 
ing events read II Sam. 2:8—4:12. 


The Lesson Taught 


The lesson furnishes graphic illustra- 
tions of trust, tact and thrift. 


Trust 

There are times when all one can do 
is trust. David, after the death of Saul 
finding himself among the Philistines, 
wanted light on his future course. He put 
the question directly to the Lord and in 
a definite form. The form of the question 
reveals the fact that David had been 
thinking things out. His question was 
WEN by, OAV ATAR Sched AE milo) Coke oilte. 
“Shall I go up into any of the cities of 
Judah?’ His mind led him to Judah, but 
he asked for definite directions as to the 
city of Judah to which he should go. God 
corroborated the leadings of David’s mind 
by answering in the words, “Go up.” And 
on further inquiry on the part of David, 
God revealed the exact place to which 
David was to go up. The Urim and Thum- 
mim, a method now unknown, was prob- 
ably used to discover the divine will. 

Every Christian passes frequently 
through the experience recited here when 
David asked for divine guidance in an 
hour of crisis. God has no static way of 
revealing his will in every case. But it 
is certain that God in some satisfactory 
way will reveal his will to the man who 
unselfishly seeks divine guidance. This 
does not mean that trust in God is in- 
compatible with thinking things through 
calmly, deliberately and with care to 
consider all elements involved. Nor does 
trust in God mean that God will speak 
directly to the man who asks for direc- 
tions. He speaks most frequently by indi- 
rection, by a train of circumstances which 
nobody can control, by the counsel of 
friends, by an inward-growing conviction 
that a certain course must be followed, 
by closing decors which seemed open, and 


by scores of other ways. The vital thing 
in it all is that God’s Holy Spirit still 
leads truth-seekers into the truth as he 
led David in the days of old to Hebron. 


Tact 

Trust and tact are usually comple- 
ments. The man who knows how to trust 
God intelligently and follow implicitly the 
divine will wherever it leads is with few 
exceptions the man who knows how to 
make the most of circumstances and to 
deal most wisely with men. David was in 
a delicate situation after being crowned 
king of Judah. The tribes of Israel were 
still loyal to the house of Saul, and among 
the most Joyal were the men of Jabesh- 
Gilead. It was natural that the men of 
Jabesh-Gilead might think that David 
was the enemy of Saul and therefore the 
enemy of all who were loyal to Saul. The 
custom of oriental kings allowed no quar- 
ter to enemies. The men of Jabesh might 
therefore expect trouble from David be- 
cause they had shown respect to Saul. In 
addition to this consideration, the men of 
Jabesh would naturally look to the house 
of Saul for their future king. With rare 
tact David met this situation by sending 
messengers to the men of Jabesh with 
greetings and congratulations and a clos- 
ing suggestion which is the “meat in the 
cocoanut.” The suggestion is this: “Now 
therefore let your hands be strong, and 
be ye valiant; for Saul your Lord is dead, 
and also the house of Judah have anointed 
me king over them.” David showed rare 
tact in dealing with the men of Jabesh 
because he praised their valor in plain 
words and sought to win their loyalty to 
himself by an indirect suggestion. This 
is the essence of tact. Tact means touch. 
A touch is usually enough. The touch of 
David in his dealing with the men of 
Jabesh shows him to be an artist of del- 
icate skill. Jesus, the son of David, had 
tact in a wonderful degree. 
Thrift 

The closing paragraph of the lesson re- 
veals the genuine Israelite then and now. 
I have called it thrift for want of a bet- 
ter word. Notice how these thrifty Israel- 
ites had thought the thing out when they 
went to Hebron to anoint David their 
king. First, they based their action on 
kinship. “Behold, we are thy bone and 
thy flesh.” They had learned all that is 
contained in the old proverb, “Blood is 
thicker than water.’ And yet they placed 
this first because it was least important. 
A king by kinship may be no king at all. 
Second, they justified their action in 
anointing David king over the house of 
Israel by history. Saul bore the title of 
king, but David had been the real leader. 
“Tt was thou that leddest out and brought- 
est in Israel.’”? Real kingship is not in title 
or kinship with royal houses, but in 
deeds, in leadership, in personality, in 
character. Third, they reached the climax 


when they said to David, “Jehovah, 
to thee. Thou shalt be shepherd o) 
people Israel, and thou shalt be 7 
over Israel.’ Only the shepherds a 
to be princes. Having given their re) 
for anointing David, they proceeded; 
the program. Every Christian can} 
the same three reasons for croyj 
Christ as his King. | 

Des Moines College. 


The Church School Furni 
the Workers 


F the church of tomorrow is to ha} 

efficient officiary she must look 
in the young people of today. The ti 
pick out the officers of the church 4 
before they can hold office. Then 
them to see the dignity and worth) 
religious avocation. An efficient ci; 
makes efficient workers by its cor 
preaching of-the worth of church wi 

Train your young people by work 
way to learn to swim is to get int 
water; the way to teach church w 
to put them into the work. Give the 
perience before you give them text-] 
Trying to do a thing is the best teac} 
the need of training. The work ; 
when under direction, is the best fo 
training. 5 

We have had too much make-belie 
young people. They soon tire of : 


offices in play-societies; they know 
are not the real thing. Making a } 
man the presiding genius of a doll’s 

does not prepare him for paren 

What does prepare him, then? Shari 
responsibilities of the home as the | 
and companion of father and mothe 

sponsibilities make people respoii 
But what of their lack of experienc’ 
perience can be gained only throu 

periencing. The only way to hai 

perienced werkers is to give them b 
perience while they are most capa 
profiting by it. 

Of course we would not turn out: 
older officers. But in many cases it 
be possible for officers to take an ' 
ate, a younger person who would 
with him, sharing the labor and the 
and becoming proficient through a 
ence. ‘ 

With the experience instruction 
go. Do we not see that if we migh? 
regular instruction in the work) 
modern church given to young mé 
women these things would follo: 
them religion in action would bel 
real, immediate and possible as ‘ 
perience; we would have more 
ready to do church work, and we ‘ 
have better workers, persons wh 
learned this great task as they | 
learn any other great task. From’ 
School in the Modern Church,” by 
F. Cope. 4 
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Topic for July 25 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST 


[ 

| John 4:7-30. Mark 10:13-16. 

dnd they were bringing unto him 
little children.” 


| Literature: “The Story of Daw Pwa 
‘a Burman Princess,” 5 cents; 
-ribari Boarding School for Girls,” 3 
28; “Why Tuyuvula Wouldn’t Sit 
(n,” 1 cent; “Ought To Have Been 
joy,” 2 cents; “One of Our Kinder- 
fens in China,” 2 cents; “Only a 
ina,” 2 cents; “Our Sisters in 
ikest Africa,” 2 cents. All the above 
ature may be secured direct from the 
foan’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
( Society, Stevens Building, Chicago. 
! Suggestive: If your society is using 
‘sroup plan, or even if it is not, send 
ince for the above material. Select a 
IP of young people to prepare and 
iss the different phases of work 
ng women and children as suggested 
the pamphlets. Select appropriate 
1, e. &, “From Greenland’s Icy 
otains.” Ask several young people 
nd out from general history some- 
3 of the countries to be discussed in 
meeting. 

_ Agencies: Our two great women’s 
higations have been largely respon- 
_for the promotion of this part of 
denominational program. It would 
‘ell to have prepared a_ historical] 
ment of the organization and func- 
of these two great missionary 
cies. 

| The importance of the task: Some- 
has said that “a nation can never 
1igher than its women.” The home 
| ever hold a commanding place in 
a of a people, else that people will 
| The place where the lads and las- 
ire brought up—this is the greatest 


ution on the face of the earth. If 
poorly equipped, physically, morally 
‘ritually, the result is often a bank- 
| life. Christianity must keep con- 
ly at the front the Master’s appre- 
nD of and interest in women and 
_ children. 
Accomplishments: How poorly we 
‘equipped Our missionaries for their 
sks, both at home and abroad, and 
-€ Christian missionary has brought 
8reat changes in the lives of great 
8. In China footbinding has gone; 
ia a break is being made in the 
System, and the mission schools 
brought freedom to the Indian 
1 and children. In fact, wherever 
spel of the Christ has gone, the 
women and children has been 
y improved. In our great cities our 
women have been taught ‘how to 
a homes and the care of their 
What can this society do? Study 
vey. Acquaint the young people 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in Tur Baprist 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


of the society with the need for money 
and for workers. Pray that the Lord 
of the harvest will send forth some of 
your brightest and best young men and 
women to break the bonds of ignorance 
and superstition now binding millions 
of the women of non-Christian lands. 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me do?” is 
the question which must be answered, 
either for or against. 


Among Ohio Juniors 


Wilmington: Made full standard. Con- 
tributed $12 to various purposes. Studied 
“Mook.” Sent box to P. R. station. Diffi- 
culty meeting church attendance require- 
ment until new pastor came and_ co- 
operated with us. (May I here add that 
quite a number of the churches now 
have a junior choir and in various ways 
encourage church attendance of the boys 
and girls?) 

Portsmouth, First: Made full standard. 
Try to render a special service contin- 
ually to the aged of the church and com- 
munity as a part of the life training in 
tenderness in this regard. Cut flowers, 
potted plants, Sunday afternoon calls, 
Christmas carols and errand service are 
a part of the plan. Money contribu- 
butions have been larger than ever be- 
fore. We think it is due to training in 
giving during the war. 

Euclid Avenue, Junior C. E., Cleve- 
land: Studied “Mook,” “Call to Colors,”’ 
regular junior C. E. course, and our Bap- 
tist Survey. A superior society in C. E. 
rating which makes us over and above 
requirements of Baptist junior standard. 
Contributed $25 to various purposes. 
Have fifteen boys and thirty-five girls 
enrolled. 

Cleveland, Cedar Avenue: Visited a 
number of other societies and several of 
cur missions. Assisted the German Mis- 
sion in junior union work. Sent flowers 
and wrote notes to the ill and absent 
ones. Always tidy room after meetings. 
Entertained the junior associational rally 
this spring. Made full standard. 

Cleveland, Antioch: Made full standard. 
Studied Paul’s missionary journeys in 
addition to junior lesson course. Con- 
tributed $27.14 for all purposes. In- 
terested in spiritual, social and study 
part of work. Had several conversions. 
Visited other unions. Enjoyed a Val- 
entine party at another church. Assisted 
in buying piano for one of our mission- 
aries to Africa. (This is one of our 
Negro unions.) 


Cleveland, Superior Avenue: Made full 


standard. Use Japanese curio box and 
Missions as an additional missionary 
study. Raising money for leper work. 


Sent baskets to shut-ins, and fruit and 
books and flowers to marine hospital. 
Thirteen were baptized Easter. We have 
an inner prayer circle and make a defi- 
nite effort to win the boys and girls of 
our acquaintance to Christ. Have con- 
tributed $80 this year. 

Attica (a new organization, with 
thirty-five enrolled and an attendance ex- 
ceeding that): Studied Africa, China, 
Alaska survey and have a missionary 
picture show every Thursday in addi- 
tion to regular Sunday meeting. Com- 
mitting to memory the Beatitudes, first 
psalm, and Bible stories. We dramatize 
the Parables. Cut quilt patches, collect 
post-cards and mount them, and packed 
box for kindergarten in China. In our 
Thursday meeting the girls do some sew- 
ing or cooking, and the boys made bird- 
houses and an Alaskan village. This 
summer we hope to have a D. V. B. §. 
If we had organized a bit earlier I am 
sure we could have attained the full 
standard. We took a $5.25 share in the 
women’s Golden Jubilee. 


Here and There 


Vacation Schools 


Many young people’s societies through- 
out the territory of the N. B. G. will as- 
sist in conducting daily vacation Bible 
schools this summer. 


Mission Study Classes 


The reports show 1410 classes in the 
Survey; a grand total of 7199 through- 
out the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Standard Society Reports, Junior and 
Senior 


Kansas, twenty-nine; Ohio, twenty-five; 
Indiana, seven; Nebraska, three; Wash- 
ington, two; Michigan, three; Wis- 
consin, two; Iowa, fourteen; Illinois, 
twelve; West Virginia, one. 

The Young People’s Council 


of the Northern Baptist Convention held 
an interesting session during the meeting 
in Buffalo. By vote, the council was dis- 
continued and the functions of the body 
were passed on to the religious educa- 
tion committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

General Secretary White 


will attend tke assemblies of Idaho; East 
Washington and North Idaho; West 
Washington; Northern California, and 
perhaps Oregon. 
S. B. C. Sunday-school Goals 

Add 1,500,000 to the enrolment of the 
schools; give $2,500,000 on special days 
to the general causes as fostered by the 
convention; every Baptist Sunday school 
in the South well organized and active 

(Continued on page 862) 
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Sunny Southern California 
By FRANK DURHAM 


In the California catechism the second 
question is, ‘‘Why is Southern California 
famous?” The answer is, “It contains 
Los Angeles.” To tell the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth concerning the 
city would place the witness in a class 
by himself. No one has yet come forward 
as a candidate for such distinction, and 
I shall not attempt it. It may be simply 
stated that Los Angeles is to be classed 
among our most strictly American cities 
when tested by the character of the 
population and the ideals toward which 
the city moves. And the spirit which 
dominates Los Angeles is not hers alone: 
it is shared by all Southern California. 

Of course, we have our “unusual” situa- 
tions—and what people have not? It 
might seem that uniform and persistent 
conditions and modes of action would 
finally become usual, but it is not so with 
us. Such is our faith in humankind that 
we still believe that the next migration 
of newcomers will certainly be of the 
hardy, dependable variety that will stand 
transplanting and still bear fruit. The 
fact is that the splendid people who do 
bring their church letters are of so high 
a type that they lead us to covet other 
such good gifts from the East, and so 
we are always on the tiptae of expec- 
tancy. A deep reason is back of it all. 
The churches have a keen sense of being 
in the midst of inviting opportunities, of 
tasks that plead. Few tasks can wait five 
years here, and if they are compelled to 
do so, one might as well try to revive a 
situation that is laid to rest in some dusty 
volume of Rawlin’s Ancient History. 


A Comprehensive Program 


It is for such reasons that our churches 
are of one accord in their plan to meet 
with a gospel message the foreign-speak- 
ing peoples who come among US. And 
they are here by tens of thousands. So 
far as racial varieties are concerned, one 
on a street corner might, almost any 
hour, more than duplicate the scene at 
Pentecost. Here are 7000 Russians, 10,- 
000 Croatians, an equal number of Italians, 
many thousands of Japanese, 50,000 of 
our Mexican friends, and many other 
races largely represented. Besides these 
there are 50,000 Negroes. Under the 
leadership of City Missionary J. B. Fox, 
there is a comprehensive program which 
is becoming more effective each year. For 
this work, a special fund of $40,000 was 
secured within the past twelve months. 
Only recently the plant for the Bauchet 
Mission was dedicated. The cost was 
$12,000. Into this mission, Rev. William 
Robinson, pastor, twenty-three nationali- 
ties have been gathered for Christian in- 
struction. Each evening of the week 
tinds groups of some kind meeting for 
their particular part of the work. This 
energetic young leader is assisted by 
several special helpers, and besides these 
the city churches furnish a large num- 
ber of volunteer workers. At the dedica- 
tory service these were presented—per- 
haps twenty-five of them. They are busy 
people in daily life, but are willing to 


TOMALES 
And there 
were some of the evidences of their suc- 
cess—the gathered congregation listening 
with eager faces to hear in their own 


give many hours each month 
practical Christian service. 


tongue some interpreted message. They 
are strong faces some of them, and some 
with the record of trying experiences 
stamped deeply upon them, some with the 
light of a new hope just dawning, and 
many, many faces of little children. In 
some way the magic power of childhood 
seems to unify these diverse groups, for 
the child has few prejudices and his ap- 
peal is to the universal heart. Then, 
deeper than all, is the spirit of Him who 
has made of one blood all nations that 
dwell upon the earth. 

There are many programs that look 
toward Americanization, but one feels 
that here is a program that has reached 
the heart of the whole matter. Here 
Christian people show the Christian 
spirit and so draw people to Christ. Here 
the deepest lessons in Christian civiliza- 
tion are being learned—how to live to- 
gether and respect each other. The work 
has its appeal to families and establishes 
the home as an abiding institution in a 
changing world. Here these differing in- 
dustrial groups meet understandingly 
and go away with deeper appreciation of 
each other’s problems. May it not be 
that the great highway to the solution of 
ihe mighty questions that shake govern- 
ments to their foundations and that di- 
vide peoples by lasting prejudices is, after 
all, the lowly path of loving service in 
the spirit of Christ? 

Our Japanese 

Industrious, progressive, self-respect- 
ing, always courteous, quick to turn a new 
idea to practical account—these are the 
outstanding characteristics of the thou- 
sands of representatives of the “Sunrise 
Kingdom.” They are largely engaged in 
vegetable and fruit gardening and to a 
considerable extent in the fishing indus- 
try. In these days when all are engaging 
in the great game of elevating prices, it 
would be too much to expect of our 
Japanese brother that he adhere strictly 
to a standard which the native American 
feels at liberty to disregard. There are 
papers on the coast that do not correctly 
represent our Japanese friends. Perhaps 
no one.can truly estimate them until he 
sees them as Christians; for it is as Chris- 
tians that they are great in possibilities. 
These Christians are largely in the gar- 
dening districts and are under the splen- 
did leadership of Rev. H. Y. Shibata, 
who, through years of devoted service, 
has won many to Christ and is making it 
necessary for the American to revise his 
estimate of these people. 

Just now the American’ Baptist 
churches are rendering a fine service in 
connection with the several series of 
meetings that are being held in their mis- 
sions. Groups of American women, first 
from one church, then from another, 20 
out and spend the day calling upon the 
Japanese people in their gardens and in 
their homes, distributing tracts and giv- 
ing invitations to the evening service in 
the mission. The next day another com- 
pany of callers gives a like invitation; so 


each family receives at least six invita-. 
tions to attend a Christian service. 
gives the missions a new standing in the 


eyes of those who have not attended. It 


is Christianity in action, and may do 


Is 
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This 


much to cement the bond between our 
country and Japan. Certainly it is a 
direct method and has much to commend 
it as compared with a shortsighted, sel- 
fish diplomacy. | 
School of Mission Study 

The fact that 600 busy people should 
enroll for a five-day course in missions 


is worthy of more than a passing notice. | 


Such was the Interdenominational School 
of Missions held at Los Angeles recently. 
It was the twelfth annual session and so 
is more than an experiment. The schedule 
is from 9:45 a. m. to four p. m. Specially 
equipped teachers conduct normal classes 
for those who are to teach classes in 
their local churches. Addresses and lec: 
tures give the wider background for the 
studies. Inspirational addresses and Bible 
study give tone and substance. Demon: 
strations make missions a living reality 
The denominations find a common meet 
ing point, truth gets a wider hearing, the 
bigness of the task is more fully realized 
and the facts of the missionary enter. 
prise are taken back to the individual: 
in the many churches. 

This is a practical approach to thi 
possibilities that lie within the churches 
A Christianity that does not evangelizi 
will fossilize; if it does not preach, i 
will perish. But the church has a highe: 
mission than to save itself—vastly higher 
There are men who can understand onl} 
“big business” and who brush the churche 
aside with a wave of the hand. Yet th 
burden of the world is now rolled upo} 
the church. It has the one message tha 
can bring new life. It is to enlist tha 
new life in the saving of other lives, an! 
so save civilization, and so save 
world. This is a big business. We ar 
making a beginning and more. 

Los Angeles. 
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Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WATSON 


A British Type 
Dr. Alfred E. Garvie, principal of Ne 
College, London, in his visit to the Nev 
ton commencement brought us into erat 
ful contact with a type of Christi 
scholar and expert which our America 
churches do not often produce. You at 
impressed with his ample learning, h 
keen analysis, his penetrating men 
probe to the roots of things; but mo) 
than all are you conscious of his reve 
ence, his pervasive spiritual flavor thi 
you are always tasting, as if at the hea 
of truth is God, and the quest for trui 
keeps a‘man devout. That plus is tak 
for granted as always the greatest. 
Our American type is more likely — 
befog us with a haunting egoism sugé' 
tive of megalomania, as if something 
the man kept whispering, “Do not lo 
sight of me—I am to be considered 
The unclouded atmosphere of Dr. Garv 
everyone felt, and many spoke of it. 
paragraph is merely registering a cap 
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cing impression made upon us by a 
e specimen of the British type. It is 
great thing when our leaders really 
lk with God without any preoccupying 
f-consciousness. 

eological Summer School 


Wen handling all the year the materials 
pulpit discourse and parish activities 
leome contact with authoritative minds, 
yvecially in such uncloistered seclusion 
Newton affords in the summer school 
ii June, that catches and utilizes all of 
: professors before their vacation and 
xg several inspiring specialists besides. 
(ly the poet does justice to the open 
sries that surround the old school in 
ne: 
‘So to this hilltop is graciously given 
A little of earth, and a great deal of 
heaven.” 
‘tis a rare setting for the free colli- 
sn of consecrated minds wide open to 
t: great themes of the kingdom. The 
endance was large and the subjects 
val and attractive to ministers. Besides 
t: old staples of history, the two Testa- 
ints and homiletics, there were discus- 
sns of current theological problems, 
“rent individual and social questions, 
igious education, the rural church, a 
rking theory for every day, and faith 
1 evangelism. Dr. Rolvix Harlan and 
I. J. C. Sycamore, with Dr. Charles N. 
page, the Newton Center pastor, were 
t' assisting lecturers. Dr. Arbuckle was 
destly wearing his new doctorate which 
ywn had just shed upon him. Judg- 
i: from the ministerial variety in the 
endance, the school is not only a 
cince for short-cut men to piece out 
tir training, but also for full-course 
nn to show good sense by “keeping 
y? 


Carles E. Hughes 


che former justice of our supreme 


rt was the centennial orator at the 
rvard Law School, and his timely 
{ weighty discourse has attracted 
ch attention. He was handling our 
‘ent national and international strains 
(see how our principles of democratic 
-ernment stood the wrenching of the 
irld upheaval. He did not feel sure that 
i ship of state could keep an even keel 
/Ough another storm if the swing to- 
‘rds a personal autocracy should con- 
le He thinks that democracy does 
_always function wisely in a big test 
i! is likely to sag into the bureaucratic 
\ the autocratic, as already it has 
1 Le, 

‘erhaps we are more free than Judge 
“Shes could be to call attention to the 
likelihood of democracy’s either fol- 


(ing its best-equipped minds or placing: 


‘vonsibility upon them. Excessive 
liocracy tends to political scrapping, 
'. in the mix-up, while big men pull 
‘h other down, smaller men rise to the 

Then the topmost small man has 
(be magnified and endowed with all 
(‘s of imaginary powers and virtues, 
(as to fool the electorate on election 
I. Our really big men do not reach the 
‘ite House more than one in a genera- 
it, and then something besides light 
ts upon their throne. But the greatest 
i school was glad to follow one of the 
/it lawyers through a masterly address. 


‘Old Colonial Meeting-house 


i is at Providence, . First Baptist 
‘teh—built “to worship God and hold 
Mencements in.” It is baccalaureate 
day, which is ushering in the com- 
‘teement week of Brown University. 
, fine spacious old auditorium is 
ked full. Pres. Faunce is on the plat- 
4, with Dr, Vichert of Colgate, as 


chaplain, and Dean Randall of the uni- 
versity. It is an inspiring assembly. 
The large body of seniors from Brown 
and from the woman’s college almost fill 
the central body pews, and the fringe of 
auditors spreads out to the walls of floor 
and galleries, making you feel that the 
old meeting-house is coming to its own. 
The entire service moves smoothly upon 
a high level. The student chorals, the 
prayer service, the rapt response of the 
still congregation to it all, show that 
hearts are full of reverence and sym- 
pathy. 

Pres. Faunce is an ideal baccalaureate 
preacher. His is an uncloistered sermon 
shot through with truth like sunshine, 
and he has the power of so phrasing the 
practical pith of it that everyone gets it. 
He saw life and education as a pair of 
discoverers, their inward pressure taking 
them out far afield, and gathering char- 
acter and authority out of inevitably new 
sets of circumstance. It was a tonic ser- 
mon, like a mountain breeze, and a call 
from “the far country” to which the 
graduates must listen and which they 
must answer. 

A Cogitation 

The reflection that the old meeting- 
house compelled was this: That it can 
only be itself and at its best when it is 
full. Then it is every inch a church. 
Its outward lines satisfy the eye. Its 
perfect interior proportions and churchly 
whiteness make it look smilingly hos- 
pitable. But its fundamental require- 
ment is people to fill it. It is a meeting- 
house, and people must meet there. Now, 
a perfect Gothic cathedral seems most 
complete when you are alone in it, satu- 
rated with its meaning, with none to 
divert you from its silent harmony of 
pillar, and groin, and vault, and aspir- 
ing window, and expanding ceiling. The 
adaptation of the Roman basilica for 
purposes of worship must have to com- 
plete it “the assembly.” But for complete 
impressiveness, the Gothic is sufficient 
unto itself. Anyhow, if you would study 
the old colonial meeting-house, learn 
your lesson from the Providence model. 


Buffalo Echoes 


They are coming as this is written. 
What has come has been anticipated by 
those with a discerning focus. When a 
big democracy is moved to do something 
and gets into action, almost everything 
impends. The leaders, if they size up 
their job, fear anything and expect every- 
thing. Usually they get both what they 
fear and what they expect before they 
are through. Unctuous optimists and 
chronic growlers go through their rub- 
rics; and if the movement is big enough 
and the leaders are human, mistakes will 
be made. Perfection abides in safety be- 
hind the bulwarks of the growler’s castle. 
Then when the blunder is obvious and 
complaint begins, bravely the growler 
comes forth with his biggest swagger. 

Of course some ihings have long 
been conceded. One is that the Board 
of Promotion carefully put several clubs 
into the hands of its adversaries for its 
own demolition. Another is that the In- 
terchurch Movement, while abundantly 
worthy, looks now in its undoing like an 
expensive calamity. Great is hindsight! 
Another thing was the necessary risk 
of a suspected ‘autocracy. A democracy 
to launch a great change of policy must 
have leaders, and leaders tend to au- 
thority, and authority gets on people’s 
corns—then ecomes reaction. But the 
most purple protests will come from the 
most brutal autocrats among us. This 
was so patent at Buffalo that it opened 
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up into an abysmal joke. When a hard- 
boiled autocrat rages against the au- 
tocracy. of the Board of Promotion, some- 
one should be on hand with a “Tam- 
many” guffaw to lead the derisive laugh- 
ter. Evidently he was there, for the 
laugh was great. The last thing may be 
the best—the complete escape of accumu- 
lated gas. There was a lot of it. We 
have some cavernous gas-bags. When 
they get it out of their system, we get 
them out of ours. Now for work. 


Commencement at Colgate 
University 
By ALFreD E. ALTON 


Outstanding among the many splendid 
features that characterized the com- 
mencement at Colgate University this 
year was the dedication of the beautiful 
chapel which was given to the university 
by Miss Mary Colgate in memory of her 
father, James B. Colgate. Sidney M. 
Colgate, president of the university board 
of trustees, presided at the dedicatory 
service; addresses were made by Dr. Syl- 
vester Burnham, formerly of the theologi- 
cal seminary faculty, and by Dr. William 
A. Granger, president of the New York 
State Convention, and prayer was offered 
by the venerable Dr. W. H. Maynard, for 
many years professor of church history 
at Colgate. In her presentation address 
Miss Colgate referred to the service flag, 
with its 900 stars, seventeen of gold, 
hanging above the pulpit by saying, “As 
I look at this flag, with its golden stars, 
I feel that the chapel is already dedi- 
cated.” Continuing her address, Miss 
Colgate spoke most interestingly of her 
distinguished father’s career as a suc- 
cessful business man and as a leader in 
religious activities, and of his helpful 
relations with the university. 

Another important meeting was the 
alumni corporation’s gathering Monday 
evening to hear the report of the cam- 
paign the alumni have been conducting 
for $1,300,000, to be used for endowment 
and for new equipment. George W. Cobb, 
94, president of the alumni corporation, 
announced that up to that date, June 21, 
approximately $850,000 had been pledged 
to Colgate by the alumni and through 
designations made by alumni and friends 
in the Baptist campaign. Of the 3300 
alumni of Colgate, about 35 per cent are 
teachers, ministers or missionaries. The 
loyalty of the alumni of Colgate to alma 
mater is proverbial, and the _ pledges 
made by many of the graduates are un- 
dertaken at great sacrifice. The cam- 
paign is to be continued with the hope 
of reaching the goal originally set. 

The resignation of Dr. James M. Tay- 
lor, for fifty-three years a teacher of 
mathematics at Colgate, caused deepest 
regret on the campus, where his life has 
counted for scholarship and for Chris- 
tian manhood for so long a period. Dr. 
A. W. Smith, who has been associate 
professor of mathematics since 1908, will 
succeed Dr. Taylor, and Prof. H. T. R. 
Aude, ’05, now associate professor of 
mathematics at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, will take Dr. Smith’s place 
in the department. 

Among the ninety-six men who were 
graduated in the class of 1920 were thirty- 
three who were originally members of 
the 1918 or 1919 classes but whose careers 
at Colgate had been interrupted by serv- 
ice in the army or navy. The degree of 
bachelor of science was conferred upon 
forty-eight men and the degree of bache- 
lor of arts upon forty-six, and two re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of theology, 
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Nine men were granted the degree of 
bachelor of divinity, ten received the 
degree of master of arts, and one the de- 
gree of master of science. Fourteen 
states and two foreign countries were 
represented in the graduating classes. 

The honorary degrees conferred were 
as follows: Master of arts, Fred Emerson 
Brooks, ’73, Berkeley, Cal.; doctor of 
science, Col. Alfred Hulse Brooks, Har- 
vard, ’94, Washington, D. C., chief geolo- 
gist of the A. E. F.; doctor of laws, Pres. 
Arthur Jeremiah Roberts, Colby College; 
doctor of divinity, Rev. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Church, 
New York City, Rev. Carey Joseph Pope, 
83, Baptist pastor at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Richard Carey Morse, 
Yale, ’83, consulting general secretary of 
thesy. Ma CawA; 

Commencement exercises began Satur- 
day afternoon, June 19, with the Lewis- 
Shallow oratorical contest, which was 
won by W. W. Wilson, ’20, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the subject of whose ad- 
dress was “The Summons.” 

Sunday morning the baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached in the chapel by Pres. 
E. B. Bryan, who had as his subject 
Maith.% After analyzing the unsettled 
conditions of the present time, Dr. Bryan 
said: “Now, the outside world will be 
out of joint until the world within is 
harmonious and runs true. That means, 
of course, that’we must think right about 
right things; we must feel right about 
right things; we must have right atti- 
tudes about all things, right things and 
wrong things The time will 
be out of joint until human hearts are 
filled with the spirit of God.” The ser- 
mon was filled with helpful thoughts and 
held the closest attention of a congrega- 
tion that completely filled the chapel. 

On Sunday afternoon the chapel was 
dedicated, and in the evening the annual 
address to the alumni corporation was 
delivered by Dr. Charles A. Galpin, ’85, 
economist in charge of the rural life 
work of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. Galpin outlined the contribu- 
tion made in manhood to the nation by 
the rural communities and reviewed the 
opportunities for helpful influences that 
may be exerted by college men whose 
careers are in rural districts. 

On Monday morning the class-day exer- 
cises were held, and at noon there were 
reunions of the alumni classes. In the 
afternoon a reception was held at the 
home of Pres. and Mrs. Bryan for the 
alumni, the members of the graduating 
class, and the parents of the young men. 

The commencement address was de- 
livered by Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, who 
spoke interestingly and helpfully to the 
class on “Faith and Works.” 


Dr. Waldo Called to First 
Church, Corvallis, Oregon 


Dr. William A. Waldo has recently re- 
signed as pastor of the White Temple 
Church, Portland, Ore. Through his in- 
sistence, his resignation was accepted, 
and a three months’ vacation was voted, 
with salary. Dr. Waldo has rendered a 
most important and far-reaching service 
to this great church. He has thoroughly 
and widely organized all of its depart- 
ments into a practical codperation in the 
great team work to which the denomina- 
tion is now geared up. His ability as a 
popular public speaker and his genuine 
and constant evangelistic appeal have 
added great numbers of efficient new 
members to the church. He leaves the 
vastorate with the love and confidence of 
the entire membership and the city at, 
large. The denomination in the North- 


west rejoices to learn that he is to re- 
main still in its constituency. 

He has received a unanimous and en- 
thusiastic call from the First Church of 
Corvallis, Ore. He has also been con- 
sulted as to a special lectureship in the 
Oregon Agricultural College, located with- 
in a block of the church. The student 
body of this great institution, numbering 
from 3500 to 4000, together with the many 
opportunities offered for service by the 
institution, makes a powerful appeal to 
Dr. Waldo, the more especially since he 
has two sons of his own now ready for 
college, so that Dr. Waldo has announced 
his entire satisfaction with the call and 
accepts it. 

The Corvallis Church has a strong ap- 
peal of its own, owing to its strategic 
position beside one of the greatest edu- 
cational institutions of the state and the 
fact that it is equipped with the best 
working Baptist plant in Oregon outside 
of one or two of the Portland churches. 
The church has established a reputation 
as one of the most efficient and intensive 
groups of members in the entire West. 
It was the first church in the state to go 
over the top in the recent New World 
Movement, raising an allotment of $20,- 
000 for that movement and another $20,- 
000 for the enlargement of equipment. 
The present building, just erected two 
years ago, is unique and commodious in 
its appointments, and its seating capacity 
of approximately 2100 will be greatly in- 
creased by the added improvement. 

It goes without saying that when there 
is added to this live church, with its 
splendid facilities and enthusiastic corps 
of workers, a leader such as Dr. Waldo, 
the church is assured a position of wide 
usefulness among the leading churches 
in the state. But even more important 
than this, Dr. Waldo’s going to Corvallis 
bespeaks the functioning of that church 
in the student body in the splendid way 
that has always been its ambition and 
desire. It will give also to the church 
an unusually wide sphere of influence, 
as thirteen states were represented in the 
student body of last year. 

Atonzo M. PETTY. 


Atlantic Coast 
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Tue First Cuurcu of Fairfield, under 
the efficient leadership of Rev. F. F. 
Foshay, is in a healthy condition. Twenty- 
five have recently been added to the 
church membership by baptism and a 
few others by letter. It is an inspiration 
to all to see so many young lives enlist- 
ing for Christ. Work is well organized. 
Repairs have been made on the church 
property and the exterior of the buildings 
is now being painted. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
of the Bible school of the First Church, 
Beverly, was celebrated on Sunday, June 
20. It was marked by one exercise not 
on the printed program. Supt. Leland 
H. Cole has completed twenty-five years 
of successful leadership; Miss E. A. Davis 
has been one of his capable assistants for 
the same period and Mr. John B. Webb 
has served the same number of years as 
head of the library; Mr. William F. Por- 
ter has been assistant superintendent for 
thirty-one years; Mr. Harrie L. Ober has 
served in various positions of trust for 
thirty-two years, and Miss Abbie Moul- 
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ton has been librarian of the primary | 
partment for forty years. In recog 
tion of these long and faithful terms 
service, the whole school united in p 
senting these officers with some beauti 
and useful gifts that should voice the 
teem and affection in which they ; 
held. Supt. and Mrs. Cole will leave ea 
in August to attend the World’s Sunc¢ 
School Convention in Tokio, Japan. T 
church continued in office proved and 
teemed workers. During the 120 ye 
of its existence there have been seye 
long pastoraies, one, that of Dr. J. C.F 
ter, continuing sixteen years, from 1, 
to 1872. The present pastor, Rey. Ca 
W. Chamberlin, is in his fifteenth y 
of service, and the esteem in which 
is held was recently demonstrated bj 
substantial increase in salary. On a 
cent Friday night the membership of 
church passed the 900 mark, but > 
number was almost immediately | 
creased by the dismission of fifteen m; 
bers to unite with the new Union Ghu 
at Centerville. The ehurch respon 
nobly to the New World Movement, ; 
the total pledged to date is nearly $64, 
—the largest amount reached by ; 
church in Essex County. 


Mississippi Valley 


MICHIGAN 


THAT THE CONVENTION PASTORS 
meeting the needs of the churches 
substantiated by the following word ¢ 
to headquarters from Petoskey, wl 
Rev. Herman Burns is serving. A m 
ber writes: “We cannot refrain from 
pressing our appreciation of Bro, Bu 
and of your interest and insight in s' 
ing him. He is better each sermon, 
we are praying, if it is God’s will, | 
he may be with us for a long seas 
Dr. C. M. CarTer spent several week: 
Cadillac recently, and the report wl) 
was made to headquarters reads: | 
Carter came here a month ago and | 
formed one of the finest pieces of w 
it seems to me, that could possibly ! 
been done. He has a happy and | 
structive method of dealing with 
people of a church. It seemed refr 
ing, indeed, to have one of his calibei 
cupy our pulpit, if only for a short t 
I know that our people appreciated' 
coming and that his messages ace 
lished much of real value to us. | 
day last, the church assumed the mis} 
pudget of $5000. We have $4800 in } 
fide subscriptions, and the $200 wil 
secured from time to time from mem 
now absent and new ones. We also) 
on our every member canvass Su! 
for current funds, and while we ° 
not completed it, it will be the bes 
our history, both in size and spiri 
the part of the members. I have : 
ticipated in all such drives since q 
in this church, and the best spiri 
far prevailed during this last campi 
Dr. Carter has been responsible | 
large way for this.” Beulah Church 
troit, is now having the services of 
Carter. Dr. H. P. Kiyver of Benton | 
bor will take up this work with the! 
vention July 1. It is felt that th 
a great and necessary service. It! 
plies the churches during the interit 
tween the removal of the pastor t¢ 
other field and the entrance of 4) 
man; it provides help when a chur 
weak and discouraged, and it brin 
new voice, different methods and 
life to the church, 
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ILLINOIS 


A RECENT AND NOTEWORTHY addition to 
the “Who’s Who Among Baptists” of 
bo ea is Rev. Geo. R. Stair, the new 
yastor of the Englewood Church. His com- 
ng is an event of importance to the com- 
munity and city as well as to the local 
*hurch, as his influence and service will 
ye denomination-wide. A man of com- 
manding ability and splendid oratorical 
ysowers he could easily dominate in the 
ocal field and be a “topliner,” but he 
thopses rather to merge his ability with 
hat of his people and help them to 
ealize their spiritual ideals. As a re- 
‘ult, the various organizations of the 
hurch have been quickened and the 
aembers enlisted in aggressive Chris- 
jan service. At the time of Dr. Stair’s 
rrival (April 16), the church was 
horoughly organized for the financial 
ampaign in connection with the New 
Vorld Movement and the local drive for 
| new church-house. He immediately 
arew himself into this work with all the 
yrce of his splendid personality and 
elped to make it a success. He has 
istituted no radical changes in method 
© organization but quietly took up the 
ork as he found it and is seeking only 
‘consistent development of the forces 
‘this strong church. That his ministry 
' meeting with success in developing 
1e spiritual forces of the church is evi- 
»need by the fact that during the six 
indays from May 1 to June 13 nearly 
000 has been paid in on the pledges 
the joint financial campaign, and that 
wing the two months of his ministry 
‘irty-six new members have been added 

the church. A man of stalwart faith 
‘d deep conviction, with evangelism the 
‘minant note in his preaching and pas- 
tal work, he brings conviction to all 
rnest inquirers. 
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Pacific Coast 


| NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. J. R. McKituop, son of the late 
v. Ronald D. McKillop, after serving 
‘Supervisor of high and grammar 
tools of St. Helena, Napa County, has 
n honored with the appointment as 
ncipal of the high school of the im- 
‘tant city of Selma. Mr. McKillop has 
1a fine influence in school and church 
» on the field he is leaving and is one 
the most promising among our younger 
icators. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


‘HE Corona CHURCH has reluctantly 
epted the resignation of its pastor, 
’ George H. Holt. Mr. Holt is dean 
‘the Corona pastors. He resigns for 
ear’s rest because of a nervous break- 
™m following a severe attack of malaria 
YT, After his return from service as 
army chaplain, this enthusiastic pas- 
led his people in two notable tri- 
ohs, Starting two years ago with an 
Mapt to secure a second-hand Ford for 

rona Mexican mission worker, the 
ie did not stop until a new Ford 

in service and a $12,000 mission 
it had been built to accommodate the 
ving work for the foreign-speaking 
dle. Right on top of this enormous 
it came the New World Movement, and 
0,000 allotment was given the Corona 
rch, Pastor and people rallied in 
intensive campaign of education. 
Organization and _ conscientious 


: 


work put the church over the top in one 
week, and subscriptions have been com- 
ing in ever since. Thus has the church 
grown in spiritual matters, and in the 
consecrating of material goods to the 
work of the kingdom. This comrade and 
fellow worker in Southern California’s 
share in kingdom progress has the 
prayers of his fellow ministers that he 
may be able to get back into pastoral 
work within the year. 


New Chair in Southern Theo- 


logical Seminary 


The Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary has always been a leader in de- 
veloping the practical side of theolog- 
ical education. It has introduced a num- 
ber of things into the courses of study 
which no other institution had. I can- 
not here give the history of these inno- 
vations, but wish to speak of the last 
which was introduced at the last meet- 
ing of the board of trustees, viz., the 
department of church efficiency, of which 
Rev. Gaines S. Dobbins was elected pro- 
fessor. Prof. Dobbins will also teach the 
department of Sunday-school pedagogy. 

For several years it has been the con- 
viction of the present writer and the 
members of the faculty of the seminary 
that a department of church efficiency 
was greatly needed. We have had sev- 
eral courses of lectures from Rev. F. A. 
Agar on church efficiency. Dr. Agar 
ranks our seminary among the best, al- 
though he deplores the fact that this 
department has been so long neglected 
in theological seminaries generally. It 
has not been practicable hitherto to 
make provision for the work. 

I have lately gone over the proposed 
course of study with Prof. Dobbins, and 
I feel sure the denomination will be in- 
terested in the outline of the work which 
is proposed. 

During the first quarter the general 
theme of the course of lectures will be 
“Efficiency in the Denomination.” Here 
the whole range of denominational or- 
ganization will be covered. The student 
will be made acquainted with every 
phase of general denominational activity 
and work. He will be taught how to 
codperate and to render more efficient 
the denomination to which he belongs. 

In the second quarter the topic will be 
“Efficiency in Church Organization.” 
Here there will be a thoroughgoing re- 
view of the various forms of activity in 
the church itself—Sunday school, B. Y. 
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P. U., women’s work, and every other 
department of church organization. 
Many churches are without organization 
and many others with very partial or: 
ganization. Here the student will be 
given the vision of a completely organ- 
ized church and taught how to direct 
such a church. 

The third quarter will be devoted to 
“Efficiency in Church Management.” 
Here there are many topics which will 
come in for consideration; for example, 
in the matter of finances, in the matter 
of erecting and arranging che church 
edifice, in the matter of public worship, 
in the matter of publicity, in the matter 
of evangelism, and in other respects. 


That is to say, all the ways in which 
church management can be made more 
efficient will be discussed and presented. 

In the fourth quarter the general theme 
will be “Efficiency in Pastoral Leader- 
ship.” 


Under this head will be dis- 


Theological, Missionary, Relig- 
ious-Educational College course 
of four years, college degree of 
Th.B. Graduate School of The- 
ology, three-year course, grad- 
uate degree of B. D. Two-year Collegiate Training 
course. Interdenominational. Of full college and 
graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, perme- 
ated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable 
faculty and student body. New and beautiful fire- 
proof buildings with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. For catalog and correspond- 
ence, address 

Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


Pillsbury 


Academy for Boys 


44th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepura- 
tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages in 

rchestra and Band Music. 


Catalog. 


0 g 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Owatonna, Minn. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall term opens Wednesday, September 22nd. 
Degree of Bachelcr of Divinity at graduation. 

Degree of Master of Theology for post-graduate work, 
For catalog and information address 
CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President, or 
JOSEPH W. A. STEWART, Dean 


irl 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL ,°", is 272 
2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’ 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economics 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, IIl. 


“The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.’’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
wo year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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free; expenses moderate. 
information and catalog upon request. 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Session of 32 weeks opens September 21, 1920 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty; wide range of theological study. Tuition 
Special financial aid for students requiring such assistance. Full 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


E. Y. MULLINS, President 
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The American Christian Daily 


is going over strong 


One young man, not a_ salesman, 
earned thirty-seven dollars last week 
in odd moments. A young lady, just 


beginning, has earned six dollars a day 


in the country in Michigan. We are 
appointing agents, and need a live one 
in your church. It’s a real opportunity 
in Christian service. May we count 
upon you? 


American Christian Daily Co. 


910 Garrick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


“How to Succeed 
in The Life For Christ” 


By JOHN MARVIN DEAN 


“A brief manual of spiritual victory.’’ Plain 

words of counsel to those who have recently 

found the Saviour. 
Paragraphs on Trust, Confessing Christ, Assurance, Con- 
secration, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, Bible Study, 
Marking the Bible, Prayer, Soul Winning, Good Citizenship, 
Amusements, Courtesy and Modesty, Tithing, Victory Over 
Sin, Discouragement, The Lord’s Day, The Holy Spirit, 
Home Life, Missions, Health, Good Associates, False 
“Isms,” Christ’s Return, The Joy of Service, “Finally!” 


Give them to all who unite with the 
church. $10.00 per hundred. 


Order of THE JUDSON PRESS Philadelphia 


INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 
particulars, address 
Eenry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


1509 Insurance Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


= 


CHANGEABLE 
BULLETINS 


Five styles. Five sizes of letters. 
Special prices. 


MULTIBE 


1926 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


|. E PAGE TINIOH 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUN 


UPS 


2382 DUNDAS s*™w 
TORONTO 
CANADA 


UNBREAKABLE. 
POINTED TOP STYLE’ 


e S : : 3 
Individual Cups 
‘eaywicvery church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494. Lima, Ohio 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


WANT ADS 


FOR SALE—Kelsey hand printing press, 
6x9; seventy-four pounds of eight-point type 
and ten fonts of other type; ink; tools; quan- 
tity of paper; cards; cabinet, and twelve 
type cases. <All good as new. Need money 
and will sacrifice for $100. Carriage extra. 
Rev. Andrew Johnson, Beresford, S. D. 


OPPORTUNITY for capable young women 
to prepare themselves for life work that will 
always be worth while. Liberal allowance 
while in training. For particulars address? 
Corry Hospital, Corry, Pa. 


cussed the personal leadership of the 
pastor; that is to say, all the qualities 
that make a man winning and attractive 
and influential as a personal leader will 
come under consideration. So also his 
leadership in the church and his leader- 
ship in the community will be presented. 
The problem of the country church and 
its peculiar appeal will come in for con- 
sideration at its own proper place. 

In other words, it is proposed to make 
this new department a thoroughgoing 
study in all the essentials of the best 
church organization and church effi- 
ciency. The establishment of this chair 
has already attracted much attention, 
and no doubt it will make a powerful 
appeal to the young minister desiring 
to receive the most thorough training for 
his life work. 

BE. Y. Mutuins, Pres. 


Alice King Merrill: An Appre- 
clation 

“Mother” Merrill, widow of Daniel D. 
Merrill, deceased, formerly of St. Paul, 
Minn., once affectionately called “St. 
Paul’s Constant Ministering Angel” by 
the daily Pioneer Press of that city, 
died Sunday, May 28, 1920, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Harriet M. Clifton, 
Evanston, Il. 

Alice A. King (who became Mrs. Mer- 
rill) was born to Holly Leavitt King 
and Caroline Matilda Hosmer King at 
Medina, Ohio, April 3, 1889. Her father 
died April 8, 1840. Her mother, some 
years later, married Rev. Andrew M. 
Torbett, who in 1854 became pastor of 
the First Church in St. Paul, then in the 
fifth year of its organization. It was 
June 2, 1855, that Alice A. King, with 
cthers of the family, joined the St. Paul 
church by letter. At her death, there- 
fore, she had been a member of that 
church almost sixty-five years—a longer 
period than any member then living. 

Oct. 20, 1859, Alice King was married 
to Daniel David Merrill, from Michigan, 
who had taken up his residence in St. 
Paul in 1855. Mr. and Mrs. Merrill lived 
there continuously until his death May 
21, 1896. Five children were added to 
their family: Leavitt King, Daniel D., 
Jr., and Alice Louella, these three now 
deceased; George Harnest of New York 
City and Montclair, N. J., and Harriet 
Anna, now Mrs. Charles E. Clifton, of 
Evanston, Ill. 

For forty-one years Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
rill were leaders in our denominational 
work in Minnesota, and their names are 
known and honored today by hundreds 
who never saw their faces, but who are 
the beneficiaries of their devoted service. 
Dea. Merrill served the Minnesota State 
Convention for more than twenty-five 
years as president or treasurer. The 
Merrill home was a place of rest and 
refreshing for missionaries and minis- 
ters, and the gracious hostess endeared 
herself to a great multitude who had 
enjoyed her hospitality. 


Funeral services were held at the home 


of the daughter in Evanston, and also at 
the home of her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Daniel D. Merrill, New York City. At 
the latter service, Dr. L. C. Barnes, a 
former pastor, spoke with tender appre- 


ciation of the life and work of Mrs. Mer-- 


rill. Dr. Barnes said that Mrs. Merrill 


was “a typical American Christian’ in. 


her simple, unpretentious directness and 
sureness of bearing. . . She was 
a typical American Christian in devo- 
tion to the common weal. She lived to 
serve.” 


The life of Mother Merrill, lived 
retiring simplicity, yet filled to the { 
with service for others, is a beautiful 
lustration of the far-reaching influe 
for good of a generous Christian 1 
sonal ministry devotedly and intensiy 
rendered without ostentation or org: 
zation. One final incident will tyy 
the love which flowed so freely ; 
yearningly for others. One Christi 
her husband presented her with a f 
length sealskin coat. This she ne 
wore. The following day, with her } 
band’s approval she exchanged the 
coat for one of cloth for herself and 
several coats and other garments 
those in need. A life of that type sp 
without stint lives on here in an e; 


widening Christian influence. Not e| 
a non-believer can say that such 
saintly life was lived in vain. L.A.( 


Beet oe | 


(Continued from page 857) | 
and in touch with a Baptist state Suni 
school worker. 

} 


Ontario and Quebec | 


The young people’s convention for | 
year reported 1045 taking the BI 
readers’ course, 1095 the sacred literai| 
course, and 1021 the conquest missior’ 
course. Four hundred and four yo! 
converts joined the churches of the | 
vinces during the year from the B! 
P. U’s. The membership of the provi: 
is as follows: Active, 4401, and associ) 
2520, as against 3843 active and 1468 
sociate the year preceding—a total 
6921 as compared with 5311 of the } 
previous, or a net gain in member 
of 1610. 


Arkansas 


. t 

The Arkansas Summer Assembly | 
held at Arkadelphia June 15-22, under: 
direction of State Secretaries Mos: 
and Lawrence. 


Obituary | 


Scrocin.—Mrs. S. E. Scrogin, wife of! 
late Levin P. Scrogin, passed away at! 
home in Lexington, Ill., June 7, 1920, | 
ninety-one years, six months. She was 
last constituent member of the local ch’ 
having lived here seventy-one years. 1 
Scrogin had been a Christian since | 
childhood, an earnest reader of the Stat 
many years, and always interested in; 
work of the kingdom. 9 


PHILO WHITE GOODRICH 


Philo White Goodrich, eldest son of | 
Gustavus Goodrich and Jane P. Th 
son Goodrich, was born at Thom) 
ville, Racine County, Wis., Aug. H, 

He was educated in’ the public school, 
Beaver Dam (Wis.) Academy and at 

mazoo (Mich.) College. He was mari 


| 


Sarah A. Price at Union Grove, Wis., ¥/ 
8, 1876. His wife and daughter, Annie 
riet, survive him. He was a descenda 
Roswell Goodrich and Hugh_ White, 
served in the Revolutionary War. Th 
ceased, when about twenty-one yeal 
age, was baptized at Thompsonville by. 
Dye, a pioneer Baptist minister. 
quently Mr. Goodrich united with the cl 
at Webster City, Iowa, and then W! 
chuch in Sioux Rapids, Iowa, which h¢ 
been instrumental in organizing. | He 
also a member of the churches at Gt 
and Denver, Colo., and also 0 € 
Chureh at San Diego and La Mesa, Cé 
in location were 
but mostly in a § 
In all of these chu 


former pastor. His body was laid = 
the beautiful Greenwood Cemetery @ 


Diego. 
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The Baptist 


Published Every Wook by the Northern Baptist Convention 


We Break New Seas Today 


EK break new seas today— 
W Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters, 
And, from the vast uncharted waste in front, 
_ The mystic circles leap 
To greet our prows with mightiest possibilities; 
Bringing to us—what? 
Dread shoals and shifting banks? 
And calms and storms? 
And clouds and biting gales? 
And wreck and loss? 
And valiant fighting times? 
And, maybe, Death!—and so, the Larger Life! 


And, maybe, Life—Life on a bounding tide, 
And chance of glorious deeds: 
Of help swift-borne to drowning mariners; 
Of cheer to ships dismasted in the gale; 
Of succor given unasked and joyfully; 
Of mighty service to all needy souls. 


And, maybe, Golden Days, 
Full freighted with delight! 
And wide, free seas of unimagined bliss, 
And Treasure Isles, and Kingdoms to be won, 
And Undiscovered Countries, and New Kin. 


—John Oxenham. 
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A Baptist Manual 
T. G. SOARES, Ph. D. 

**Tt is clear, concise, and suggestive. It 
would be well for every Baptist church to 
have a copy of it, to which its officers 
should have ready access at all times. 
Many troublesome questions would be 
answered and much confusion avoided in 
this way.’’—Zion’s Advocate. 

75 cents net, postpaid 


Baptist Church Manual 
J. NEWTON BROWN, D. D. 


Containing the Declaration of Faith, 
Covenant, Rulesof Church Order, and Brief 
Forms of Church Letters 
Printed also in Spanish and Italian 


This Declaration of Faith (called the 
New Hampshire Confession) has acquired 
an historical reputation, and is far more 
widely used than any other by the Baptist 
churches of this country. 

5 cents net, postpaid 


Baptist Young People at Work 
FREDERICK G. DETWEILER 


A Manual of Methods for the 
Young People’s Society 


Here is an answer to this hunger for ex- 
pression of self in the young people in our 
churches. In concise, clear, taking state- 
ment are presented the facts essential to 
organization and conduct of a young peo- 
ple’s society that shall lead its members 
foreward into the largeness of Christian 
understanding and activity. 

75 cents net, postpaid 


The Baptist Sunday School 


Standard Manual 
WILLIAM E. CHALMERS, D. D. 


Ten chapters by as many able leaders, 
furnishing detailed information of the 
Standard requirements and methods ; for 
workers’ conferences and the study class, 


Boards, 60 cents net 
Separate chapters, paper, 5 cents each 


Baptist Young People’s Union 
Handbook 


JAMES ASA WHITE 


This booklet is intended to help young 
people in the conduct of their work. The 
author summarizes in a very practical way 
the requisites for organization andconduct 
ofa union constituted in the usual manner. 


35 cents net, postpaid 


Church Manual 


J. M. PENDLETON, D. D. 


This work briefly treats of the nature, 
the offices, the doctrines, the ordinances, 
the government, the discipline, the duties 
ofachurch. There are appended rules 
for business meetings of churches or As- 
sociations, forms of minutes and letters, 
marriage ceremony, remarks on the prov- 
ince of Associations and councils. Asa 
brief manual it is invaluable. 


New Directory for Baptist Churches 
EK. T. HISCOX, D. D. 


This work is exhaustive in its method, 
complete in its information, clear in its 
statements, conservative and careful in its 
positions, and contains within the covers 
of one book all that is needed for correct 
knowledge and guidance in reference to 


$1.75 net, postpaid 


Star Book for Ministers 
E. T. HISCOX, D. D. 


This manual has been standard for more 
than a quarter of a century among our 
Baptist ministers. It contains suggestions 
as to weddings, funerals, dedications, etc. 
It has Scripture selections for Thanks- 
giving and other public service. It con- 
tains also the forms for the marriage and 
burial services, parliamentary rules, pro- 
nunciation of Bible proper names, etc., 
with numerous tables. 


Keratol, $1.25 net, postpaid 


Standard Manual for Baptist Churches 
E. T. HISCOX, D. D. 

No one is greater authority on questions 
of Baptist polity, and no one has had 
greater influence in making it uniform in 
its working, than the author of this book, 


40 cents net, postpaid 
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40 cents net, postpaid 


Pastor’s Manual of Bible Readings 
E. T. HISCOX, D. D. 


60 cents net, postpaid 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


New York, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St.Louis, Seattle 
———— 9 The Judson Press Qs EQ 

HOOKS are sometimes bought to fill space, and some- XK 
| times to beautify the shelves of the library. Some books 


cultivate the mind; books of history give wisdom; books of poetry, wit; 
books of mathematics, logic; and books on philosophy, understanding. 


The Pastor’s Companion for 
Weddings and Funerals 
ROBERT G. SEYMOUR, D. D. 
Cloth, 50 cents net 
Keratol, 75 cents net, postpaid 


Pastor’s Handbook 


W. W. EVERTS, D. D. 


Cloth, 50 cents net 
_ Keratol, 75 cents net, postpaid 
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The manual, as the name suggests, is a handbook designed for 
practical uses. It is condensed for the use of busy people, a book of 


methods in the interests of efficiency, a rule of practice in intelligent 
cooperation. 
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Ten Thousand Six Hundred and Sixty-six 
| There are 10,666 reasons why Tue Baptist is here. There tunity we must learn a larger interdependence. The 


are 10,666 reasons why Tur Baprist or some similar 
medium will stay. The 10,666 independent, self-directing 
churches in the North are the 10,666 reasons. No experi- 
enced person questions that a Baptist church is an inde- 
pendent, self-directing body with world-wide interests. 

{ One hundred years ago Baptists were a feeble and scat- 
tered folk. From the first they sought to serve beyond 
the bounds of their own communities because they were 
Christian. There was little codperative action. 


{ About this time the general societies were organized to 
overcome the evident weakness of isolated effort. The For- 
eign Mission Society, the Home Mission Society and the 
Publication Society have always sought to represent the 
churches in their wider interests. 

{ This method, while a vast improvement over the scat- 
tered effort of local churches, tended to break the denomi- 
nation into groups. One group became intensely interested 
in foreign work or home work, another in the work of 
the Publication Society or the state convention. These 
8roups were perpetuated and fostered in the local churches, 
in some cases becoming antagonistic the one to the other. 


{ For a dozen years or more there has been a growing 
appreciation of the oneness of our Baptist task. While 
recognizing the independence of the local church, we have 
come to see that if we are to measure up to our oppor- 


centrifugal force of our independence has always tended 
to isolated and scattered effort. We have learned the 
A-B-C’s of interdependence, but our schooling has but 
begun. 


{| The tie which binds our churches together can never 
be an ecclesiastical tie—it must be loyalty to the task 
committed to us by our Master. The scattered churches 
must have access to a common fund of information con- 
cerning the needs of the world, our plans for meeting those 
needs, and the results which follow our efforts. 


{| The denominational newspaper is the chief mediym— 
we were about to say the sole medium—for bringing the 
need of. the great world-wide work to the churches and, 
what is more, to the hearths and hearts of the members 
of these churches. The new emphasis upon the denomina- 
tional newspaper is one evidence of a growing unity and 
a truer interdependence. 

{| Your church is one of the 10,666 reasons for THE Baptist. 
Will you not plan to give every member a working know- 
ledge of the big business in which Baptists are now en- 
gaged? The denominational newspaper is the worth-while 
churchman’s trade journal. The live churches are taking 
practical steps to make every family worth while in the 
work of the church. 
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The Baptist Missionary Training School 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty; wide range of theological study. 
free; expenses moderate. 
information and catalog upon request. 


A Safe Investment . 
at All Times— 


6% First Mortgage $500 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people naturally 
and wisely turn to first mortgage securities based on land as the 
basic and best of all investments. 


For land is the source of all values and cannot be taken away or destroyed. It 
is definite, tangible, permanent. Moreover, we will not accept a first mortgage 
unless the property is located in a city where real estate values are stable and 
rentals adequate. There is, therefore, no speculation in the First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Notes we are offering. They are backed by solid and depend- 
able security; they promise a substantial and steady income—and your prin- 
cipal and interest will be absolutely safe. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% Real Estate 
Serial Notes we now have to offer. Notes delivered at our risk to any post office 
or through any bank in the United States. 


,’ 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘Investment Steps.’’ It gives in detail the care and investi- 
gation we follow in connection with the making of loans. 


US:Government 
Supervision 


MISSOURI 


Loan 
Department 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 


ST. LOUIS 


$10,000,000 


“The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
of tomorrow. Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.”’ 
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prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


: 
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THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Session of 32 weeks opens September 21, 1920 


Special financial aid for students requiring such assistance. 
E. Y. MULLINS, President 


For Girl d 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL \2", Sits 2x4 
2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’ 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economics 


For Catalog Address Box 620, 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall Term opens Wednesday, September 22nd. 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity at graduation. 
Degree of Master of Theology for post-graduate work. 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President, or 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


oe 


Tuition 


Full 


fi 


EAA BAR CRS 


FOR BAPTIST 


For catalog and information addres : . 3 
8 ee institution has 


JOSEPH W. A. STEWART, Dean College or Normal 
School graduates; a 
Academy 


full 
one and two 


Course; 


strumental. 


culture, Manual 
ligious Education. 


Mount Carroll, Ill. Training, 


Harry W. Jones 


address 


Minneapolis 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational 
inexhaustible value. 
CEDAR VALLEY offers two years of 
work for High 
four-year 
year 
Courses in Business and Stenography; 
Musical training, either Voice or In- 


Courses in Home Economics, Agri- 
and Re- 


For catalog and other information 
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Fresh from the Field 


The Baptist Church of Newburyport, 
Mass., has extended a unanimous call to 
Rev. Henry B. Williams of Auburn, 
Maine, and is confidently expecting a 
favorable response. | 

Rev. W. A. Clark, born near Rossville, 
Ind., on May 24, 1844, passed away at his 
home in Arkansas on June 30. Having. 
been ordained on April 12, 1872, he at- 
tended the theological seminary at Chi- | 
cago for three years and was afterwards 
pastor in Indiana, Arkansas and Cali- 
fornia. From 1889 to 1905 he was editor 
of the Arkansas Baptist. Burial was in - 
Bellefontaine Cemetery, St. Louis. Dr, 
Clark was thrice married and is survived 
by his widow, one son and two daughters, | 


Rev. Geo. E. Burlingame, pastor of the 
Broadway Church of Denver, expects to 
close his ministry with that church in 
August, in order to secure a change of 
climate and altitude for his daughter, 
who has been in ill health during the 
residence of the family in Denver. 


Dr. J. W. Weddell of Oberlin, Ohio, 
whose book, “Your Study Bible,” has 
found wide acceptance among our. 
schools and homes, will take a limited 
number of appointments for conferences 
on the Word, in the interest of teaching 
evangelism the coming year. “Your. 
Study Bible,” which gives a broad basis 
for the series, may be found on the book 
tables of the Publication Society. Dr. 


Weddell is to supply at the Second 
Church, Chicago, during August. 
Rev. and Mrs. Chester Morrison 


Truex, of Palmyra, Mo., announce the 
birth of a daughter, Everette Palmer 
Truex, who came to them on July 2. 


Dr. E. Y. Mullins announces that ar- 
rangements are being made so that all 
his classes at Louisville will be carried | 
on during the months of his absence the . 
early part of the next session. He hopes 
now to be at home by Christmas. | 

The Forest Avenue Church of Des) 
Moines, Iowa, is looking for a pastor to. 
succeed Rev. A. D. McGlashan, who has. 
accepted a position as state director of 
promotion. Mr. I. J. Ketman, 1611 Ar- 
lington Avenue, Des Moines, is a member | 
of the pulpit committee. 


Rev. Earle D. Sims, the only origifial | 
“church invigorator,” has bought a house | 
at Morgan Park, Ill. His son, who wasin | 
service during the war, will enter the. 
University of Chicago. 


Those who deeply sympathize with the - 
nearly 3,000,000 Negroes of the black re | 
public of Haiti, in their sufferings there 
under the American occupation, and the 
many friends of Ton: Evans, known in) 
Britain and Jamaica as the “apostle of 
Haiti,” but among the natives as “ne 
blane” (the black white man), will be> 
glad to hear that, after nearly two years | 
of persistent efforts to penetrate through | 
government officialism in his plea for 
these misunderstood and cruelly op. 
pressed and spiritually destitute people, 
so as to reach at last Pres. Wilson, he 
is now invited to Washington to present | 
the whole case, including his own ori 
treatment, in person. 

Dr. Emory W. Hunt and Foreign Secy. 
James H. Franklin sailed from New York | 
July 8 to attend the Baptist conference 
which is to be held in London July 19-23, 
where they will represent the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Dr. 

(Continued on page 895) 
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Tho Bulletin Board 


Social Reform in Japan 


LLUSTRATIONS multiply regarding the inevitable working 

out of Christian principles into social reform. Among them 
s the career of Rev. Kosuke Tomeoka of Tokyo. Mr. Tomeoka 
s a graduate of the foremost Christian college in Japan, the 
Joshisha. For twenty years he has carried on a wonderful 
york in a large reformatory for boys which has brought him to 
he favorable attention of the government and resulted in his 
ing appointed to head a department of civics and philan- 
hropy. 
_ Mr. Tomeoka began his pastoral work as a chaplain in the 
fokkaido penitentiary, where against great opposition he in- 
isted on basing his work on Christian principles. After several 
ears of ministry to the prisoners he came to America for a 
horough study of prison reform. When he returned home he 
yas made chaplain in the Sugama prison in Tokyo and later 
teacher in the imperial school for training police and prison 
fficers. 
_ In 1899 his heart was so stirred by the needs of delinquent 
oys that he founded the juvenile reformatory, the Tokyo Katei 
fakko, on lines new in Japan and certainly none too common 
a America. He secured a gift of $500, borrowed a little more, 
ought a piece of land, and began his work of faith. The little 
lot of land has now become an estate of 2,600 acres on which 
Tre located a farm school and a model peasant village where 
is boys may learn self-help and self-control and righteous liv- 
ag. In nineteen years he has graduated 272 boys, 215 of whom 
ave become good, law-abiding citizens. 


Chaplain Legislation 


QHE chaplain legislation passed at the last session of Con- 

gress was not all that had been hoped for by the committee 
f the Federal Council which had been working on the matter, 
ut it does represent a decided gain over the past. The essen- 
al features are: 

First: One chaplain for every 1200 officers and enlisted 
ien. This is a distinct gain. Hitherto the number of chap- 
tins has been bandied to and fro between legislation and regu- 
\tions. This ratio is now stable legislation. 

_ Second: Definite rank, pay and allowances are given from 
rst lieutenant to lieutenant-colonel. While this falls one short 
€ what was desired and asked for, it is partially made up in 
ie provision for a chief chaplain. Instead of certain percen- 
ims in different ranks, years of service are stated which will 
‘obably work better than the original request of percentums. 

' Third: A chief chaplain is provided, who shall serve four 
2ars and who, during the period of his office, shall have rank 
‘ colonel. This provision for a chief chaplain by specifying 
‘is duties and providing for needed assistants practically gives 
chaplain corps. 

All in all the chaplain’s status in the army is defined and 
‘eatly improved. With the selection of the proper chief and 
Te in the selection of the 140 or more chaplains necessary to 
1 the vacancies, chaplains of the army may enter upon a 
*w era of religious service. The finest young men of the 
inistry will be justified in dedicating themselves to the chap- 
iney as a life work. 


Autocracy in the Courts 


ORMER Justice Charles E. Hughes cannot be called a 
_ Yadical or one who becomes unduly alarmed regarding 
vernmental tendencies. There is the more interest, therefore, 
his assertion that the war has “fed the autocratic appetite” 
id that a continuance of war powers often results in injustice. 
yeaking of the tendency to use unfairly the authority con- 
‘red on judges and prosecutors, he said this at the centen- 
y of the Harvard Law School: 

During the last year no less than forty-four convictions 
2re reversed by appellate tribunals in the United States for’ 
-8Tant misconduct of the public prosecutor or of the trial Judge 


whereby the accused was deprived of a fair trial. In thirty- 
three of these cases the District Attorney made inflammatory 
appeals to prejudice upon matters not properly before the jury. 
In three of them the District Attorney extorted confessions or 
coerced witnesses by palpably unlawful methods. In four, wit- 
nesses were so browbeaten during the trial as to prevent the 
accused from fairly making his case. In two, the trial. Judge 
interposed with a high hand to extort testimony unfavorable 
to the accused or to intimidate witnesses for the accused. It 
is significant that these cases come from every part of the 
country and from every sort of court. 

The common man has often claimed that he could not secure 
justice in the courts. If such cases as Mr. Hughes reports 
occur with any frequency, he has done well to direct atten- 
tion to them. The people should be able to find a remedy. 


Summer School of Religious Education 


HE Northwestern University will conduct a summer school 

of religious education at Evanston, Ill., with a faculty 
headed by Pres. Lynn Harold Hough. Nearly 500 students 
are already enrolled. The summer’s work is intended to be 
the beginning of a three-year course devised to turn out in- 
telligent and effective interpreters of the vital lessons which 
the Bible offers. 
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Methodist Leakage Is Computed 


METHODIST statistician has recently been studying the 

facts connected with Methodist evangelism. In the past 
seven years 2,500,000 have been received into membership in 
Methodist churches. In the same period the net gain in mem- 
bership has been only 551,659. This statistician is inquiring 
what became of the nearly two million. He reports that the 
deaths during this period were 361,677. He computes that the 
Methodists may have lost to other denominations more than 
they have gained by an amount equal to the number of deaths. 
He is still unable to account for 1,222,523 who professed con- 
version, but who evidently did not remain with the church. 
The statistics of other denominations would no doubt yield 
results with similar puzzles in them. The remedy proposed by 
the Methodist statistician is a better instruction of the young 
before they are received into church membership.—The Chris- 
tian Century. 


Increasing Interest in the Tokyo Sunday-school 
Convention 


B’ telegrams, letters and in person, applications for reserva- 
tions are being made at the office of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York, by those 
who are eager .to go to the Tokyo convention. Special interest 
is shown in the Around the World tours. Plans have been com- 
pleted for a detour of four weeks in India. The visits to the 
mission stations of the different denominations will be experi- 
ences never to be forgotten. Inspirational and educational 
meetings will be conducted at edch stopping place. Berths can 
still be had on most of the tours. Immediate application for 
reservations is of great importance. Each registered delegate, 
in talking over the plans for the trip, makes others want to go. 
The first steamer sails July 30 and the last one on Sept. 23. 
Those who take a later tour can see Japan, Korea and China 
after the convention concludes on Oct. 14. 

Each of the ten outward-bound tour parties will hold meet- 
ings in the Orient, and it is interesting to note the combined tal- 
ent in each group. Trained workers and speakers of marked 
ability will be ready to conduct profitable Sunday-school gather- 
ings whenever the opportunity offers. Leaders in the different 
centres abroad are now arranging locally for the coming of the 
Sunday-school pilgrims. 

A number of the delegates have already announced that 
they will write books on their experiences while in the Orient. 
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One writer will have his photographer along so that suitable 
illustrations may be obtained. Many others will become per- 
sonal correspondents for various papers in the home land. The 
World’s Association will mail its “World Wide Sunday-school 
News” for November from Tokyo at the conclusion of the con- 
vention. It will be a brief report of the great meetings in 
Japan and mailed to about 600 papers in many parts of the 
world. Arrangements are being made with the Associated 
Press to flash convention news daily around the world. 


Reorganized Interchurch Goes On 


N accordance with the decision reached at a meeting in New 

York on July 8 of the general committee and representa- 
tives of thirty denominations, the Interchurch World Move- 
ment will be continued, though on a greatly modified basis. The 
following paragraphs of the report which was adopted indicate 
the new basis: 

“The committee is unanimous in the conviction that the 
main purpose and objects for which the Interchurch World 
Movement was created should be conserved and therefore the 
movement should be continued, though on a greatly modified 
scale. 

“We heartily approve the action of the executive committee 
in closing the accounts of the movement as of June 30, in call- 
ing upon the churches to meet their obligations and in making a 
clear distinction between the past and future operations of the 
movement. 

“That inasmuch as material must be cared for, subscrip- 
tions collected and an irreducible minimum of work must be 
carried on pending the reorganization hereafter to be recom- 
mended, we recommend a budget not exceeding $75,000, which 
amount shall become a part of the obligations already incurred 
by the corporation. 

“Inasmuch as the time is manifestly too short for working 
out a feasible plan of reorganization today, we recommend the 
appointment of a committee of fifteen members, which committee 
shall confer with representatives of the denominations codper- 
ating in the movement, and, if they deem wise, with representa- 
tives of other Interchurch bodies, and shall recommend plans 
for the future. The executive committee is requested in the 
meantime to utilize the surveys, literature, and all such material 
of the Interchurch World Movement as can be operated through 
the boards and other agencies of the denominations without ex- 
pense to the Interchurch World Movement as such.” 


The withdrawal of Northern Baptists from the movement is 
absolute, but they were represented at this meeting by Ernest 
L. Tustin, president of the Northern Baptist Convention, and 
H. R. Greaves, business manager of the Board of Promotion, 
who attended, in accordance with their instructions, to protect 
Baptist interests and to take any steps necessary to see that the 
action of the convention in withdrawing as of June 30 was fully 
carried out. No Northern Baptist is a member of the new com- 
mittee of fifteen. 


Hold Your eee Bond 


ORE than twenty million Americans bought Liberty Bonds 
and Victory Notes to help finance the world war—a dem- 
onstration of practical patriotism and an achievement in 
popular financing. There were doubtless many bonds sold dur- 
ing the war, when enthusiasm ran high and emotions were 
appealed to rather than judgment, to people who could not 
afford to hold them. On the other hand, there are large num- 
bers who can well afford to hold their bonds but who are sell- 
ing without good cause and squandering the proceeds for fleet- 
ing extravagances in which they cannot afford to indulge. 
Because many of these purchasers have elected to sell their 
bonds, the supply on the market has become greater than the 
demand and as a result the market price has depreciated. The 
bonds have not depreciated, however, in real value. The pur- 
chaser will get back at maturity all he put into his bonds and 
in the meantime he will receive interest on the full amount 
he invested. In the sale of these bonds the government prom- 
ised (1) to redeem them at their par value at the date of ma- 
turity, (2) to pay interest on the par value for the duration of 
the bonds. Both of these promises the government will keep. 
The government has no control over the Liberty Bond mar- 
ket. It is those who sell their bonds who are responsible for 
the price decline. The same law of supply and demand applies 
to Liberty Bonds as applies to any commodity sold in the mar- 
ket. If many people sell and few want to buy, the price will 


be low. If few people sell and many wan to buy the price 
will be high, 
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The only one who will lose by the reduced price of Lib. 
erty Bonds is the one who sells. The one who buys now will 
gain, because these bonds are a better investment today than 
they were during the war. Their interest rates at present 
prices are most attractive. They are exempt, both as to prin. 
cipal and interest, from all federal, state and local taxation ex 
cept inheritance taxes and federal income surtaxes, excess. 
profits and war-profits taxes. 

These bonds at present market prices present an oppor 
tunity for the millions of people who got their first lesson in 
saving and investing money during the war to keep on saving 
and to buy more bonds, and thus to increase their persona] 
wealth and to render a practical service to their government, 


People or Bricks? 


HE RELIGIOUS HERALD of Richmond, Va., has this to say 

concerning the item, “People or Bricks?” which appeared 
in this column a few weeks ago: 

“Why should Baptists undertake to ignore all standard 
lexical authorities on the meaning of the English word ‘church? 
Take two authorities which are immediately at hand. The 
Standard Dictionary gives: ‘Church, a building dedicated tc 
Christian worship.’ Worcester: ‘1. A building consecrated tc 
Christian worship and ordinances.’ Throughout the whole o! 
English literature this use of the word prevails. For Baptists 
to undertake to set aside the uniform usage of the English 
speaking people is too absurd to be ridiculous. It simply makes 
them a laughing-stock.” 

Does this do away with the fact that, when the word 
“church” is used both for the spiritual body and for the edifice 
there is certain to be such confusion as occurred in the an 
nouncement that the First Baptist Church, after a long and 
honorable history, had been ‘‘sold to the Negroes?” The dic 
tionary is correct; nevertheless it is just as well to say “build: 
ing’ when we mean “building.” 


Religious Membership Shows Increase 


EMBERSHIP in religious bodies in the United States, ac 
cording to The Year Book of the Churches, 1920, issued by 
the Federal Council of Churches in America, is as follows: 


All Protestant churches (communicants)............ 25,980,45¢ 
Roman Catholics (baptized members)............... 17,549,324 
Jewish members in synagogues (heads of families) . 260,00( 
MOrmonsyys osistiwirs bo eee bad a dee ae ota ee 494,388 
Greek Orthodoxss cme same eon dec Gee a eae 119,87] 
Russian’ Orthodox <n een see ee eee ee 99,681 
Syrian: Orthod0xXetn., . cer eee Oe Eee 50,00 
Total membership in religious bodies................ 44,788,086 
Increase ‘since 191L60etr aoe tastes. Co. eee ene 2,861,18! 
Increase in number of church organizations, 6,341; | 

Ota er ere. ne RAIS eM es er nee cers, eae ee 233,834 
Increase in number of ministers, priests and rabbis, | 

SD 1L9e LOLA. cc. ye Gc keecal eae say tart Reuben oie eee 195,31f 


The Hebrew Bible | 


HAT a wonderful providence it was that the Bible wat 

written not in Egyptian hieroglyphics; not in the sever 
or eight hundred different cuneiform characters in which th¢ 
literature of Babylon and Persia was locked up and buried fo 
so many centuries; not in the 587 letters of the Hindu alphabet 
or in the 247 letters of the Tamil tongue; not in the 248 char 
acters of the languages of Abyssinia; not in the thousands 0° 
ideographs that have imprisoned the thoughts after Christ, bu’ 
in the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet which in thei) 
simplicity have held their place in successive generations 

* * * 

“Recently in a Lahu village which some years ago re 
verted to heathenism,”’ writes a missionary from Kengtung 
Burma, “there occurred what the Lahu people considered é 
miracle. An old woman in the village has been an invali( 
for years, having lost the use of her limbs. Not long ag 
some of the elders of the village gathered in the home of tht 
sick woman and prayed to the God whom years ago they hat 
forsaken and now almost forgotten. Suddenly healing strengt! 
entered the body of the sick woman and she got up an 
walked. As a result of this marvelous cure, a number of thi 
Lahus regained their faith and are now happily enjoyint 
their Christian religion. They have constructed a new vile 
and a preacher is now resident with them,” 
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New World Movement Continues 


CAONTINUED inquiries make it clear that in 

some quarters the impression prevails in Bap- 
tist churches that the severing of relations with 
the Interchurch World Movement automatically 
eancels pledges made to the New World Movement. 


This is not true. The New World Movement con- 
tinues and all pledges must be faithfully paid if 
the Baptist world-wide program is to be carried 
out. 

The New World Movement is now, always has 
been and will continue to be strictly a Baptist 
movement. it was planned, entirely apart from 
the Interchurch Movement and as the natural re- 
‘sult of the one million and six million dollar cam- 
paigns and of the revelation of world needs made 
clear in the Survey, to provide the means needed 
for the continuance and the expansion of work 
done by our foreign and home mission societies, 
our publication society, our state conventions, our 
standard city mission societies, our schools, col- 
leges and theological seminaries and our other na- 
tional organizations. If these are to do their work, 
if they are to enlarge their program even a little, 
the money must all be paid promptly. | 

Baptists codperated with the Interchurch in its 
evangelistic, stewardship and other similar cam- 
paigns, and timed its financial campaign so that it 
should be made during the same week. But, ac- 
cording to the Denver agreement, the money raised 
by Baptists was all to go into Baptist treasuries, 
to be handled by Baptist men and women and to 
be used exclusively for Baptist purposes. With 
the raising of money for general Interchurch pur- 
poses Baptists as such had nothing to do. 

Discontinuance of Baptist relations with the 
Interchurch therefore does not affect in any way 
the pledges made to the New World Movement, 
which have never in any way been dependent either 
upon the success or the failure of that movement. 

On the contrary, there is perhaps greater rea- 
son than before why these pledges should be paid. 
The great convention at Buffalo enthusiastically 
approved the Board of Promotion, provided for 
its continuance and urged that everything possible 
should be done so that by next year when the con- 
vention meets the entire $100,000,000 may have 
been raised. Should there be any great failures in 
the pledges already made, this would, of course, be 
tmpossible. To sum up: 

__ Baptist relations with the Interchurch World 
Movement have been severed. 

The New World Movement goes on and will do 
so until the full $100,000,000 has been subscribed 
andspaid, and until the religious and denomina- 
honal goals of the movement have been attained. 
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All money subscribed, except that small portion 
which is used to pay our fair share of the Inter- 
church obligations of the past year, is for Baptist 
purposes and is to be administered by Baptist men 
and women. 

The prompt payment of your pledge is impera- 
tively needed for Baptist success. 


The Meaning of Jesus Christ 


T was a great hour in the life of Peter when he 
witnessed, ‘‘Thou are the Christ: the Son of 
the living God.’’ To be able to identify his humble 
companion with the Eternal, to see in the man by 
his side who ate and slept and hungered and grew 
weary the ‘‘only begotten of the Father,’’ spoke 
of a soul sensitive to the influence of the Infinite. 
It was Peter’s discovery. He did not owe his 
knowledge to philosophers or theologians but to 
the impingement of the divine life upon his life. 
Happy the man who sees God in Christ even 
though all about him are blind! Such an one can 
have no question as to the character of God or of 
his attitude towards man. He feels sure that every 
act in the earthly life of Jesus is an act of God; 
every teaching the teaching of God. Once and only 
once in the history of the race has God been ‘‘man- 
ifested in the flesh.’’ One great meaning which 
Jesus has for us is that he who has seen him has 
seen the Father. 

But to stop with this is to leave large ranges 
of the meaning of Jesus unused if not unrecog- 
nized. Thus far we have been moving in the realm 
of cognition; thus far Jesus is purely objective. 
If he is to mean to us any considerable measure of 
that which he sought to induce in the life of man, 
he must be brought into the realm of experience. 
A merely metaphysical Christ cannot be a saving 
Christ. One may have a profound conviction that 
Christ is God and yet shut him out of the life. 
Jesus declares his purpose in coming into the world 
to be that of salvation. Salvation does not come 
by means of an intellectual concept, but through 
the entrance of Jesus Christ into the soul. Jesus 
used three illuminating figures to drive home this 
truth. He is the bread which if a man does not 


‘eat he cannot have life. He is the living water. He 


is the vine, vital relationship with which is essen- 
tial to the life of the branch. These all affirm a 
great truth as to the necessity of a personal ap- 
propriation of Jesus if we are to have spiritual 
life. Not to know Christ through our admission 
of him into the inmost recesses of the heart is to 
miss his most important meaning. We cannot be 
born again except as Jesus finds a place for him- 
self in ourselves. 

For the Christian, Jesus ought to have mean- 
ing for every day and all places. He is to deter- 
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mine conduct and shape character. He is more 
than a pattern which we imitate; he is a living 
force within the soul bringing us into conformity 
to himself. If Christ be in us he will be not only 
‘‘the hope of glory’’ but a constant, transforming 
power. We are always becoming more like him as 
his indwelling life changes us into his likeness. 
Any acceptance of Christ which stops short of will 
to give him full sway in and over us is dangerously 
faulty. 

It is here that Christians have it in their power 
to give the most telling testimony as to the value 
of their religion. The world does not pay much 
attention to our theories, however loudly we pro- 
claim them, but men are profoundly impressed by 
a life which shows forth Jesus Christ. When the 
patience, unselfishness, genuineness, love for God 
and man which were in Christ are revealed in a 
human life, the religion of Jesus is taken out of 
the realm of the abstract and made concrete and 
telling. The slow progress of Christianity through 
the centuries is due in large measure to the failure 
of his followers to find his meaning for every- 
day life. If we have not consideration for others, 
if we do not make honesty, sincerity, loving de- 
votion to our fellow men incarnate, we fail at a 
point most crucial not only for ourselves but for 
those with whom we touch elbows in the ways of 
life. We may well ask ourselves at the close of each 
day, ‘‘What has Jesus Christ meant to me this day 
in my relations with others?’’ 


Does Congress Want Babies To Die? 


HAT is what Anne Martin asked Senator Rans- 

dell when he agreed that it was within the 
power of his party to pass the Sheppard-Towner 
bill for the protection of maternity and infancy. 

It is a life and death matter to women and ba- 
bies to have this bill passed. Congress adjourned 
without passing it. Every year about 250,000 
babies and 20,000 mothers die from preventable 
causes. After three annual hearings on the bill it 
has been impossible to get the attention of Con- 
gress. Yet after only a three-weeks’ campaign, 
the letter carriers secured the passage of a bill 
carrying an appropriation for $33,000,000 in salary 
increases for the year just beginning and running 
to $43,000,000 annually by 1923. The mother and 
paby bill asked for a modest sum gradually rising 
until it reached $4,000,000. Why the difference? 
The letter carriers had not only a grievance but a 
strong organization. Babies have no votes and no 
organization. But ought not the women of America 
to organize to see this thing through? 

Here is a good bit of vacation work that every 
woman can do while her senator and congress- 
man are enjoying their well-earned respite from 
legislative cares. Let her write or telephone to 
both senator and congressman to ask their views, 
and if possible secure their pledges to get that 
Sheppard-Towner bill out of committee in the 
House and on the calendar in the Senate, and see 
that it is passed without delay. 

Mr. Congressman, won’t you vote this year to 
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pass the Sheppard-Towner bill to save the needless 
sacrifice of the life of mothers and babies? 3 


What's the Jail in Your Town Like? 


RECENT description of jail conditions in some 
southern states made by Dr. Thomas H. 
Haines, field consultant for the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, is, alas, applicable to con- 
ditions in many sections of the country. The jails 
of America are a standing indictment of our intel-. 
ligence and public spirit. Dr. Haines reported: | 


In some of these Gulf states many insane are held 
in jails and almshouses. I have seen one Negro woman 
in a cage room in a jail with twelve men. In another 
jail an actively excited Negro woman had torn out the 
water fixtures in her cell, had yelled all night long to 
the discomfiture of the neighbors and was making 
erotic exhibitions to men in a neighboring cell. ... 

In a Louisiana parish jail two men work in the 
kitchen where the women of the jail, three insane, are 
confined and are practically alone with these women 
all day long. Another parish jail confined one Negro 
woman, two Negro men and one white man practi- 
cally in the same room. In another parish an insane 
woman was lodged in a cell plainly in view of men 
in other cells and was making obscene invitations to 
them. In most of the parish jails where female in- 
sane are confined, there are no female attendants, and 
when these inmates are bathed, the jailer himself 
sees to it. | 

Jailers of county and parish jails have no com- 
prehension of the proper management of the insane. 
One told the visitor that at first he thought the crazy 
were very funny. One jailer had recently found the 
floor of two rooms torn up and the boards broken 
into kindling wood by an insane inmate. He heard 
the noise during the night, but was afraid to go to 
the man. In two parish jails violently insane Negroes 
were regularly roped and strapped every day or two 
and thrown into a bath tub while the cell was washed 
out. In one of these cases an insane woman daily be- 
held this procedure as well as an insane man who 
persistently refused to wear clothing. The strap and 
the blackjack are freely used for the discipline of 
insane inmates in jails. | 

In the parish and county jails of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, the insane are frequently found in 
cramped quarters and without furniture. In one 
parish jail five Negro women, three insane, were 
found confined in a room seven by ten feet. In this 
room were also a bath tub and a commode. There were 
no chairs in the room, but they had one couch. At 
night, the visitor was informed, this was carried out 
and the five women slept upon the concrete floor with- 
out pads or mattresses. The room was indescribably 
dirty. Similar conditions have existed in the recent 
past in more than one Mississippi county jail. An 
insane man who had been in jail three months and 
was recovering, had had but one bath in that time. | 

There is no real treatment of the insane in jails, 
even when the coroner takes a hand. An epileptic 
boy who had been confined eight months in a parish 
jail in this state, was kept continuously doped by the 
coroner’s order, as the jailer said, “to keep him from 
raising the devil.” In another parish jail the regular 
practice is to turn the hose on the boisterous insane. | 

Has your jail clean, well-ventilated cells? | 

Are insane persons lodged there? g 
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Are young offenders separated from older crim- 
nals? 
Ts the food wholesome and abundant? 
Is the discipline just and humane? 

How are women prisoners cared for? 
- What religious services are held? 

What friendly visiting is done? 


Is there reading matter provided? 
_ What opportunities are there for open air exer- 
sise? What interest do the churches take in the 
sondition and conduct of the jail in your town? 


| The Democratic Convention 
CNN the forty-fourth ballot at the San Francisco 


| convention, Governor Cox of Ohio was nomi- 
nated as the Democratic candidate for President 
of the United States. The struggle between the 
administration forces, supporting Mr. McAdoo, 
and bosses Murphy, Taggart and Brennan was 
long and severe. From the point of view of po- 
litical expediency the nomination of Mr. Cox 
seems to be a wise one. He will carry all the south- 
ern states as a Democrat, and as a ‘‘wet’’ will be 
strong in such states as New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island and Illinois. He is also popular in 
his home state, where he is serving his third term 
as governor, and the contest between Mr. Harding 
and himself for the electoral vote of Ohio is sure 
to be an exciting one. Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
nominated as vice-president, brings strength to the 
ticket not only because he is a resident of New 
York but because of real ability and attractive per- 
sonal qualities. The platform, like the one framed 
by the Republicans at Chicago, is built up with an 
eye to votes. Mr. Bryan labored heroically to se- 
eure the introduction of a dry plank but failed. To 
the endorsement of Mr. Wilson’s position on the 
league of nations is tacked a mild qualification. The 
Trish get a sop in the form of an innocuous plank, 
and labor unions secure a fraction of what they 
desired. Just what the main issue between the two 
parties will be is not certain as yet. but it would 
not be surprising if the ‘‘wet or drv’’ question 
takes precedence even of the league of nations in 
public interest and as a theme for discussion. 


| Three Hundred Years Ago 


| URING the next few weeks and months, cele- 
| brations will be held in various parts of the 
country commemorating the three-hundredth an- 
niversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. Congre- 
igationalists are giving particular attention to the 
matter, as are also the federal and various state 
‘governments. Is not this an event of which our 
‘Baptist churches also may well take note? For 
inevitably there is a Protestant tone to the anni- 
versary and emphasis is placed upon some mat- 
ters which are of prime importance. 

The Pilgrim contribution to American life was 
large. We do not here attempt to sum it up. It 
1s enough to point out that these men and women 
‘asserted their right to worship God according to 
their own conscience without let or hindrance on 
‘. part of government, that they believed in a 


: 


tomed. 
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government of free men, that they were living wit- 
nesses for a pure individual and home life, that 
they believed in education for all the people and 
that they tried to develop a community life in 
which every man and woman was expected to make 
some contribution, through daily labor, to the com- 
mon good. 

There are religious tendencies today and _goy- 
ernmental tendencies which are directly opposed 
to the things for which the Pilgrims stood. There 
are many enemies of the home life of the nation. 
Often the best teaching is done by example. His- 
tory may be made to speak with a powerful voice. 
This Pilgrim tercentenary, rightly used, may be 
an instrument in the hands of the churches for 
getting home to people lessons which are sadly 


needed. 
* ae * 


Some churches have placed THe Baptist on the 
regular mailing list and send us their calendar 
every week. Other churches are invited to follow 
the same course. By so doing, they will make sure 
that important items, of church news reach the 
larger constituency ofTHEr Barrisr promptly. 


* * * 


Tue Baptist appears this week without the 
cover to which our subscribers have become accus- 
The reason is found in the fact that the 
price of cover paper has almost doubled since the 
last of January. Sound business sense and a 
proper desire for strict economy say that it is wise 
to dispense with the cover until such time as the 
present abnormal conditions of the paper market 
are corrected. 

* * * 

Some years ago an eminent New York financier 
was quoted as saying that he could do a year’s 
work in eleven months but not in twelve. He based ° 
his observation on experience. Is there not sound 
common sense in what he said? The church which 
deals generously with its pastor during the sum- 
mer months is likely to get double measure in re- 
turn in the fall and winter. 


* * * 


The New World Movement is a Baptist move- 
ment, conceived by’ Baptists, inaugurated by Bap- 
tists, controlled solely by Baptists and existing for 
the extension of Baptist work. In supporting it, 
you are giving strength to the Baptist message all 


over the world. 
* & * 


A uniform divorce law would be a great moral 
blessing. Such a law has not yet come through 
agreement by the states. Should it come through 
an amendment to the federal constitution? There 
are signs that the latter method is to be tried. 


* * * 


Tue Baptist belongs to the Baptists. Its editors 
will welcome suggestions from any Baptist church 
or Baptist church member. Have you something 
to say for the good of the whole body? Let us 
hear it! 


SCENIC BACKGROUND ILLUSTRATING MEXICO 


The Missionary Exhibit at Buffalo 


A Tour of the World under the Auspices of the Board of Promotion 


travelers was taken daily by hundreds of delegates 
and visitors during the sessions of the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Buffalo. -—As an example of the tabloid 
school of travel, doing away with the necessity of tickets and 
tips to Pullman porters, and eliminating time and space in a 
way that even the aeroplane has not achieved, it heads the list. 
It is the execution of a vast panorama, originally conceived by 
A. A. Forshee of the exhibit department of the General Board 
of Promotion, and presented to the public under his direction. 
The mural work of the panorama, comprising sixteen scenic 
backgrounds, eight feet high and twenty-eight feet long, painted 
in water colors, two of which are reproduced with this article, 
was done by the artist, Mark Hamilton Hayne, and is so ac- 
curately executed that it turns every onlooker into a traveler, 
whether he will or no. : 
Missionaries, many of them in native costume, acted as 
guides through the booths which represented the various coun- 
. tries of the earth. Trophies from these lands were on every 
side—the intricately gold-decked mandarin robe from China 
into which an almond-eyed woman stitched twenty years of her 
life, the flat-faced wooden doll to which a Hopi papoose has 
crooned, and a thousand other things of the kind. The for- 
tunate wanderer who made the trip was whisked from the 
totem poles of Alaska to the sun-baked sands of Africa; from 
the historic harbor where Hobson won his fame to the thatched 
roofs of the Philippines with crosses on top to scare away the 
devils; from the Hindu temples of Assam to the noble arches 
erected in China to widows who have sufficient strength of 
mind to remain unmarried. . 
The trip began logically in New York harbor, with William 
W. Barker, a field worker of the General Board of Promotion, 
as one of a round dozen of guides. Ellis Island and blank- 
eyed immigrants, for whom the Baptists begin the work of 
Americanization as soon as they land in this country, were 
pictured, with the Statue of Liberty looming up promisingly 
behind them. Cuba and Porto Rico were the first stops in the 
world tour. Travelers were transported through the harbor at 
Santiago, Cuba, and to the rich vegetation of the tropics, and 
allowed a stop-over at the college at El Christo, Cuba, and at 
the Grace Conway Institute at Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. The 
guide explained that both these countries have a strong leaning 
toward Protestantism, and that the only blockade in the way 
of educating and Christianizing them is lack of funds. “A 
thousand schools in Mexico will be cheaper and better than a 
war,” he remarked, as he transferred the party to that revolu- 
tionary and unsettled land and pointed out the governor’s 
mansion, which is now utilized by the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society as a training school for teachers at Puebla, and the 
hospital in the same place, and explained that there are twenty- 
four Baptist churches in Mexico and a large number of Baptist 


HAT was undoubtedly one of the cheapest, quickest 
VW and most entertaining world tours ever offered to 


‘who had charge.of the Latin-American exhibits, told of the 
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schools. Then he exchanged the peons of that land for he 
palms of El Salvador, and pointed out the need in Central 
America for a normal and missionary training school, a ney 
meeting-house for the native Baptists of San Salvador, and 
hospitals and schools in various parts of Central America. 7 

Then it was Ho! for the U. S. A. once more and a look at 
the American Indians scattered over various parts of the coun- 


of the red men from savagery to civilization, and the evolution | 
of a tepee into an up-to-date summer home. The Baptist | 
schools, colleges and the orphanage on Wood Island in Alaska 
were pictured, and Indian trophies were exhibited by Mrs. Anna | 
Nelson Ransier, formerly a missionary to the Hopi Indians in | 
Arizona. Thoroughly American, also, were the pictures of 
Baptist work on the frontier—the lumberman’s center at 
Powers, Ore., the gospel cruiser on the lonely waters of Hood’s - 
Canal in the State of Washington, the chapel car, and the col- 
porter missionary as he cooks his supper by the side of the | 
trail along which he carries religious teaching into the far 
places of the country. 

Then the party embarked again, this time for Japan, land | 
of wistaria and waterfalls, of mixed modernism and ancient 
heathenism. The extended work in Japan, where in spite of 
Buddha there are today more than 100,000 members of Chris- | 
tian churches, was explained by Mrs. Leon Haring of Buffalo, 
mother of Douglas Haring, a Baptist missionary located at 
Yokohama. A. A. Forshee, for eight years a missionary in the > 
Philippines, presided over the Filipino exhibits and explained | 
the progress made in religion there during the past few years, _ 
which has more than kept pace with the wonderful economic 
growth of the islands. j 

Little Shu Nynoh, or Precious Pearl, whose American name, — 
now that she has been adopted by the Rev. C. E. Bromley of 
the Shanghai College teaching force, is Pearl Covert Bromley, 
was one of the prettiest exhibits in all China, where the — 
travelers stopped next. Mountains and rivers, pagodas and 
rice fields, hills of graves and great stone Buddhas, as pictured — 
by Mr. Hayne, made a realistic Orient. Dr. C. E. Tompkins of — 
Suifu told of his work in the West China hospital of seventy- 
five beds—the only men’s hospital for 2,000,000 people. The 
needs that Baptists must meet in this great empire, religious, 
educational and medicinal, are more staggering than in any 
other part of the world, E. S. Hildreth of the American Baptist 
Mission at Chaochowfu explained. ; 

Who’s off for Assam next, to meet the hill folk and the 
plain folk, to learn the sixty-seven languages and a few of the 
innumerable dialects, and to dodge the tigers and the ele 
phants? A. C. Bowers, for eighteen years a missionary there, 


difficulties of missionarying by ox-cart and of converting the 
many-tongued tribes. Then the party took a brief look at 
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by Adoniram Judson, and where today 186 Baptist missionaries 
labor. Miss Kate Armstrong, who will shortly return to Burma 
after twenty-seven years of work there, told of the girls’ schools 
at Moulmein, Rangoon and Mandalay, the Bible training schools 
for women, and the large Karen schools for boys and girls. 

From here the party was hurried to South India, where 
it obtained a glimpse of the great colonies of thieves who are 
turned over to Baptist missionaries by the government instead 
of being thrown into jail, and who are taught trades and grad- 
ually Christianized. At the mission at Kavali, Sam Bawden 
has 1823 of these thieves under his care. William C. Owen, 
a missionary from Almakur, South India, told of the work 
there. 

Finally the party was conveyed up the Congo, along which 
Baptist mission stations are located. They saw the hospital of 
Dr. Franklin P. Lynch, which was originally built at Bridge- 
port, Conn., then taken down in sections, shipped to Africa and 

-set up there. They got a glimpse of the chapel built by Dr. 
Sims of Leopoldville, in which the first native craft work of 
Africa was done. They learned of the present schools there, 
many of which consist of little groups of almost naked children, 


Burma, where the oldest Baptist mission was founded in 1814 
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gathered together under banana trees to learn the elements of 
education, and they were told of the Baptist program for Africa, 
which includes primary schools in the outstations, standardized 
boarding schools for older boys and girls, training schools at 
strategic stations, and the development of industrial education 
throughout the country. The journey ended officially with a 
missionary demonstration by Miss Helen Wilcox and an Amer- 
icanization impersonation by Mrs. A. B. Strickland. 

But there was one final place to visit in the world tour. In 
the center of the huge room, with its booths that represent 
every land, was a tiny chapel, very still and remote from the 
chatter of the sightseers. Here each party paused to say a 
silent prayer for the day when the scattered countries of the 
world may be brought together under one Father and one 
Lord. 

The work of this missionary exhibit did not end with the 
Buffalo convention. For the backgrounds and displays are a 
part of the permanent exhibit of the Board of Promotion and 
will be sent this summer and fall to various state conventions 
and summer assemblies. Members of our churches should not 


fail to see them and to make one of these fascinating and in- 
forming tours of the world. 


| SCENIC BACKGROUND ILLUSTRATING JAPAN 


Historic Baptist Emphasis on Prayer 


An Address Delivered Tuesday, June 22, at the Conference on Fundamentals 
By SELDEN W, CUMMINGS 


| God. They have recognized no intermediary save 
| Jesus himself. Taking the Bible as their creed and 
the Holy Spirit as their guide, they have found ac- 
cess to the Father through Christ alone. They have made it 
their first concern to be in harmony with God’s revealed word 
and God’s manifest program. Strength of numbers, efficiency 
of organization, perfection of machinery, important in their 
proper relation, were made to take secondary place. Prayer 
‘to them has been not the attempt to enlist God’s approval upon 
a Man-made program, but it has been the means of enlisting 
themselves upon the side of God’s proposed program. 
__E. M. Bounds, in opening his book, “Power through 
Prayer,” says: “‘We are constantly on a stretch, if not on a 
Strain, to devise new methods, new plans, new organizations 
to advance the church and secure enlargement and efficiency 
for the gospel. This trend of the day has a tendency to lose 
sight of the man, or sink the man in the plan or organization. 
God’s plan is to make much of the man—far more of him than 
of anything else. Men are God’s method. The church is look- 
ing for better methods; God is looking for better men.” 
| We are frequently asking, What is the distinguishing Bap- 
tist principle? Dr. Mullins states in his “Axioms of Religion” 
that the historical significance of the Baptists is “the compe- 
‘ency of the soul in religion—a competency under God, not a 
competency in the sense of human self-sufficiency.” My old 
‘eacher, Dr. Henry G. Weston, used to announce the Baptist 
Position to be “the personal relation of the personal sinner 
‘0 @ personal Christ.” Baptists have and still must, therefore, 
dut great emphasis upon prayer because it is one of the best 
neans to make this relationship possible. 


H ISTORICALLY Baptists have thrown themselves upon 


It has been this personal reliance upon God that has en- 
abled us to grow from a small and despised sect to a denomina- 
tion of leading power in this country and in the world. We 
must not allow any force of circumstances in these present 
days to turn us aside from that high and true position so 
strongly taken in earlier times. 

Our new movement in missionary outlook and enterprise 
was born in prayer. In the small group of laymen that met in 
Cleveland, and later in the committee of one hundred, prayer 
had first place. The laymen’s campaign for $1,000,000 and the 
Victory Campaign for $6,000,000 grew out of these counsels per- 
meated by prayer. The present status of the New World Move- 
ment must be kept within the compass of prayer or we will 
find ourselves adrift and helpless. Some affirm that the rela- 
tion of our New World Movement to the Interchurch Movement 
has been a source Of weakness rather than of strength; that, 
according to their belief, the policy and appeal of the Inter- 
church has been too much that of men-made devices rather 
than that of absolute confidence and dependence upon God’s 
direction and power which Baptists have ever emphasized. 

The emphasis we put upon prayer reveals itself not su 
much in the time we give to prayer, or in the phraseology in 
which we shape our prayers, as in the attitude of our. whole 
life to God and in our codperative program with him in Chris- 
tian service. 

The very conditions superimposed by the world war and 
the aftermath of the war have necessarily given strong place 
to the humanitarian call of the world. Most of our young 
people throughout the land are touched by this call and desire 
to make their lives tell in some worthy way for the good 
of others. But, after all, is not this the great need of the 
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world today, that it be brought to a state of mind and heart 
that recognizes not simply a sympathetic Jesus touched by the 
world’s pain, but also a holy and judging Christ—where shall 
be raised aloft an authority not ecclesiastical, but spiritual and 
Christian, that shall bring to a self-confident and self-satisfied 
humanity, whether organized as nations or unions or corpora- 
tions, a note of divine judgment in human affairs: a God not 
of our making, but a God who has made us. This means not 
how we can call in God as an aid or ally to attain the plan 
we have in mind, however worthy, but how we can give God 
the glory and obedience he merits and demands. As Dr. Jowett 
says, “We do not pray to ingratiate God’s good will, but to 
open our souls in hospitality. We do not pray in order to 
create a friendly air, but to let it in; not to propitiate God, 
but to appropriate him.” 

Prayer is above all else communion with God. The soul 
needs and wants God. An instinct of his being leads man to 
him. Out of the hunger of his heart he cries to God, and 
God answers. In reply to the disciples’ request, Jesus said, 
“When ye pray, say ‘Our Father.’ He further encouraged them 
with the thought that if earthly parents give good gifts unto 
their children, how much more the heavenly Father. The 
filial spirit marks the real approach to God. All true prayer 
is founded on the spirit of our Lord’s words, “Not my will but 
thine be done.” The purpose of prayer should not be to pull 
God down into our ways and to induce him to carry through 
our plans, but to bring us up into harmony with his all-wise 
purpose and to discover his will that we may obey it. The 
Christian’s cry will be, “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


In a recent copy of a religious periodical, the writer of an_ 


article, “The Benedictine Life,” says: ‘Prayer, like every other 
kind of effort, has its end; but, unlike any other kind of effort, 
its end is unique—it is the union of the soul with God. Prayer 


is a graduated thing of different degrees and stages, but in 


each of these the soul becomes more and more as God wishes 
it to be; it gives and loses and gets and gives itself again; it 
gives itself to God, it loses its own selfishness, it recelves of 
God’s goodness in return, and again gives this to others with- 
out any spiritual loss. And so, quietly, surely and persistently, 
now in one way and now in another, in darkness, in gray- 
ness or in light, in yearning or in hardship, in refreshment 
or in ease, the soul goes on to God, until God, who is ever 
becoming more attractive to it, becomes in the end the one 
and only object of its life.” 

Prayer should come before planning. 'Too often we form 
our plan, work out our program and then ask God to help 
us put the plan or program through. Prayer is not “a sort 
of magic by means of which we can induce God against his 
natural inclination to show us a favor.” Is it to be wondered 
at that so many prayers get nowhere and accomplish nothing! 
“You ask and receive not because you ask amiss.” 

Few will doubt the subjective effects of prayer. But must 
we stop there? Does prayer accomplish anything apart from 
the reflex influence upon the suppliant? Can it change condi- 
tions? Cure illness? Avert danger? Bring blessings? Are 
there objective effects through prayer as well as subjective? 
Baptists of the past evidently believed so. They took the Bible 
seriously and believed what it said. They proved its teaching 
true by experience. 

James says, “Elijah was a man subject to like passions 
as we are, and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain; 
and it rained not on the earth by the space of three years and 
six months. And he prayed again, and the heavens gave rain.” 
And again the same writer says, “The prayer of faith shall 
save the sick and the Lord shall raise him up,” and, “The 
effectual fervent prayer of the righteous man availeth much.” 
Jesus prayed four Simon Peter and for others. He taught us 
in the model prayer he left us to pray each day for our daily 
bread. He said, after casting out the evil spirit of the boy 
at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration, “This kind goeth 
not out but by prayer,” and to his disciples he said, “Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” 

To the one who holds that the effect of prayer is simply 
subjective, that it is nothing more than a reflex influence, it 
may be answered, in the first place, that there are few men 
and women of real religious experience who have not tested 
and proved to their complete satisfaction the Bible assurances 
as Tepresented in the references given above. » 
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Grenfell, on the ice-floes, prays, and deliverance comes; 
the mother at home prays, and the boy at college is deterred 
from the evil step whilst on the very threshold; the boy in 
the trenches, with sinking heart and quaking limbs, waiting 
for the order to go over the top which must come in a few 
minutes, prays for courage and finds what he asks for through 
the coming of the sergeant with a friendly word of cheer and 
a clasp of the hand. Missionary history abounds with amazing) 
and miraculous answers to prayer. Spurgeon and the wife 
join in prayer for her sinful husband, and the woman goes 
home to find the man on his knees crying for pardon and 
finding it; Gordon prays for the healing of the stricken man, 
and he recovers; George Mueller for years provides food and 
clothes for hundreds of orphan boys by asking help from no 
one save God. | 

A few years ago I was a trustee of a home for needy boys 
and girls in Lowell, Mass. I filled the office, with others, 
simply as a formality in order to conform with the laws of the 
state. The woman in charge had taken over the home some 
time before. The buildings were then in bad repair, and a 
heavy mortgage stood against the property. She never made) 
any appeal to the community. The whole upkeep and expense 
was met by donations received unsolicited. I was present at! 
a meeting when the accounts showed the mortgage paid off, 
the buildings in good repair, with the expense of providing for 
a large number of needy boys and girls in the home all met. 
Day by day this God-fearing and children-loving woman made 
known her wants to her Father in heaven, and he never failed 
through human agents to supply the need. 

In the next place, if it be objected that prayer has no power 
to change or effect conditions outside the praying mind, because 


_ to do so would be to over-ride the fixed laws of nature that 


God has established, it may be answered that God is not a 
slave to his own laws. ‘The laws he has made are his servant, 
not his master. Moreover, prayer is a force and must take 
its place with all other created forces. God is not a God of 
disorder, but of order, and somewhere in his plan the prayer. 
force cooperates with other forces to secure the results desired. 

Someone has said: “Man does not change God’s mind 
when he harnesses electricity and makes it do work that other- 
wise it would not do. On the contrary, he fulfils God’s will, for 
God has made man a co-worker with himself. Likewise prayer 
does not change God’s mind. It is man’s part in cooperating 
with God. It does in us and gets done through us what else 
would be impossible.” And Dr. Augustus H. Strong puts it 
thus: “The plans of God will never be executed unless we 
pray. But the plan of God includes our prayer. God decrees, 
but we must decree also. God has decreed to save the world, 
but he will not save it without us. We have our part to play in 
his plan, and his salvation comes about through the agency of 
his church, his ministry and his followers everywhere.” The 
statements of Jesus are clear and unmistakable: “If ye abide 
in me and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will 
and it shall be done unto you.” ‘“Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, ye shall receive.” ‘Ask, and it shall be 
given you.” If this means anything, then it means everything. 

This leads us to say that while prayer is communion, it is 
also codéperation. It is the bringing of our will into union and 
codperation with God’s will. It will be of no avail to petition 
God to do something we can do for ourselves. We have no 
right to call upon God to take our place so that we will not be 
compelled to put forth the personal effort and sacrifice neces- 
sary to attain the desired end. God never does for man what 
man can do for himself. But when man finds himself at the 
end of his rope, where his power is exhausted and only God 
can meet the emergency, it is then that God makes man’s ex- 
tremity his opportunity and does for man what he cannot do 
for himself. It is well stated that “Work without prayer is 
presumption, and prayer without work is sacrilege,” and, in 2 
boy’s words, that “prayer is promising God I will do my best 
and trusting him to do what I can’t.” Men can do nothing s0 
efficient as to pray. It is the greatest privilege of the Christian 
church. Through prayer man obtains audience with the Ruler 
of the universe. Through prayer the power of omnipotence is 
at the disposal of the weakest saint. 

In the dawn of this new day which gains its incentive from 
Calvary’s cross and now rises over the charred battlefields of 
Europe to prove that those who fell for righteousness have not: 
died in vain, are we fit for our task if we let the insidious | 
working of the Evil One manifest itself in the undermining of 
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faith and the substitution of material for spiritual advance- 
ment? Has not the time come when we must put greater em- 
phasis upon prayer? We are unequal to the world’s call unless 
we throw ourselves in complete dependence on Him and let his 
sufficiency overcome our insufficiency, his strength making us 
strong indeed through the power gained in the communion and 
cooperation made possible by prayer. 

At one time I was pastor of a church in a thriving manu- 
facturing town in Nova Scotia. At the mouth of a coal mine 
several miles from the town had been erected a large electrical 
power plant. Over wires the power was carried to a central 
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distributing point and thence to every factory in the town. From 
a room in each factory the power could be turned on to drive 
each individual machine. A child could turn on the switch 
that allowed power to operate through each machine, and pro- 
duce the result desired. God is operating a great powerhouse. 
Over invisible wires this power can be communicated to each 
church and individual member throughout the world. Prayer 
is the switch that opens the channel of communication whereby 
God’s power becomes effective in all those who are thus brought 
into touch with him. Wherefore “men ought always to pray 
and not to faint.” 


The Baptist Principle in a Time of Reconstruction 


An Address Delivered on Wednesday, June 23, at the Northern Baptist Convention 


By JOHN R. BROWN 


working of the law that if we keep up the struggle 

long enough we become like that which we fight. At 

the time we are making conquest of the other side, 
the enemy may register the real triumph if he sees we have 
adopted his spirit and are employing his methods. It makes 
no difference to him if the methods are camouflaged to suit 
| dae personal equation. Many a controversy has degenerated 
into the electric leap of the positive pole of one man’s hate 
‘to the negative pole of another man’s sullenness. The perse- 
) cutor may see himself in the man whom he has hounded and 
‘ who in his turn has become prosecutor. It has been the fate 
of many a martyr to be known later as a hunter of the souls 
‘of men. 

The social applications of this law at the present time 
make a long and melancholy list. Holy Russia fought czarism 
\for a century and paid for her freedom the most awful price 
‘known in the history of nations. But czarism lives again 
‘in bolshevism, which is only czarism upside down. The same 
‘spirit, the same methods, the same hates live on: all that 
\has been changed is the objects and the party cries. Labor 
(today meets the tyranny of capital with an even greater abso- 
‘lutism and intolerance. Partyism steals the clothes of the 
‘other side when it is in swimming. The methods of two 
political units today are indistinguishable: they have the same 
| psyochology, the same strategy, and at last the same hunger 
‘for dominance. In the intimate realm of the spirit the law 
‘works as universally. The martyr churches read the older 
-communions out of the kingdom of heaven, while the new 
\order organizes itself in military fashion against the old 
‘leaders. Theology has fought science with little discrimina- 
jtion; and science, now that her day has come, seems to have 
‘learned little from her own struggles. In too many cases, 
‘from places of authority in school and society, she exacts the 
price of her own wounds in a narrowness and intolerance which 
‘theology seldom showed. It is only by the working of the 
larger law of grace and love that we have ever escaped becom- 
‘ing like that which we have fought. 

As a people Baptists have gone through this danger zone 
‘more than once. It cannot be said that they have always had 
‘grace enough to pass through it unscathed. In fact, some of 
‘them have not recognized the danger zone at all; some simple 
‘souls have even thought they were on enchanted ground when 
they were privileged to use the weapons of the other side. 
There are some among us who succumbed to the other side 
because they have illusions. One of the most common is that 
Baptists are at the present time a martyr church, and that the 
‘sreater part among us are suffering from social disabilities 
On that account. To live on the martyr reputation of our 
‘denomination is to invite Carlyle’s blast of reality: “Let us 
clear our minds of cant.” When we as a body of people have 
Srown to have as actual members or adherents one-fifth of the 
entire nation, the claim of the martyr church must be snuffed 
out by ridicule if facts do not make the claim history and not 
‘present reality. A people that have the most ambitious pro- 
Sram in evangelical Christianity and resources that they 
have Scarcely touched have the look of men in their eyes: 
they have forgotten all about the knout anu the prison. 

_ We will not get past the danger zone of the law of which 


Ne of us has ever been able to escape the relentless 


I have been speaking until we find ourselves in terms of our 
essential principle which distinguishes us from other com- 
munions of faith. There is today very little that distinguishes 
us from the other denominations. Nine-tenths of what we 
sometimes loosely call our principles are just as precious to 
others who profess the evangelical faith. It is likely that at 
one time we as a people stressed them in a peculiar and needed 
way; but the service we have rendered in those so-called princi- 
ples is over—they are the common property of all the churches 
of Christ. We may congratulate ourselves that our fathers 
were the channel through which they came; but is it not a 
little vainglorious to tell the other bodies of Christ that they 
do not yet possess them, and that we are set to be their 
teachers? 

To use Paul’s phrase, would we not be better “fellow 
helpers to the truth” if we adopted the attitude which Tenny- 
son employed when his friends told him the minor poets were 
using his methods: 


“Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed; 
Up there sprang a flower— 
The people said—a weed. 


But it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light 
But thieves from o’er the wall 
Stole my flower by night. 


Hear my little fable— 
All may run who read— 

Most can raise the flowers now: 
For all have got the seed.” 


The Baptist principle becomes clear at once when we re- 
member that Baptists arose spontaneously in four countries 
of Europe in answer to a release from three coercions. They 
came into being, like springs welling up from all parts of the 
same watershed of history, to proclaim their release from the 
coercion of belief, from the coercion of ritual, and from the 
coercion of ecclesiastical authority. By the assertion of one 
great principle they emancipated themselves from these coer- 
cions all at once. It is a strange and troubled story: as con- 
fessors they were not always wise or consistent or just. They 
did not agree with one another. In their new-found freedom 
of the faith some became anarchists of the spirit. Three 
things they did, however, which made them a distinctive peo- 
ple. When the coercion of belief was lifted from their hearts 
they refused to accept a creed in any form: they would never 
again be entangled in that yoke of bondage. When the coer- 
cion of ritual, with all its sacramental inferences, was jetti- 
soned, they were so indifferent to forms that a century had to 
g0 by before they came to any agreement among themselves as 
to a common mode of baptism. When the coercion of ecclesias- 
tical authority was finally cast off they became so intensely indi- 
vidualistic that for another century they seemed to have no 
power of coherence at all. 

The Baptist principle is one and only one. Around it 
great inferences and practices have grown up, but the essen- 
tial principle as distinct from any formal principal is one. 
It may be stated in many ways, but it has never been better 
put than in that old Reformation formula—the competency 
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of the soul before God. It is a group of rights. It is the 
right of an unconditioned and unmediated approach to God. 
It is the right of a distinct and unique experience of God in 
Christ. It is the right of one’s own Christian apprehension 
and growth. It is the right of private judgment—to see and 
state the truth as God gives a believer the vision. It is the 
right of loyalty to the best that a man knows and is assured 
of. It is the right to stand in judgment before One only: the 
Christ who has bought a man’s life and to whom he must 
give it back. The Baptists were the first people since the days 
of the Apostles to recover and set forth these rights in all their 
fulness. Yet this principle, generally indirectly and in the 
name of an institutional loyalty, has been encroached on more 
than once by many Baptists who have tried to safeguard it with 
the weapons taken from those who have never believed it. 

It is the principle which leaps out again from the pages of 
the New Testament—this principle of the competency of the 
soul before God and its life and expression in private judg- 
ment. The appeal for the exercise of this principle comes to 
every believer: “And why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?’ Every Christian is called upon to exercise this 
principle even when others would be masters of his faith: 
“Why is my liberty judged by another conscience?” The 
autocracy that would give one the particulars of his faith in 
another is rebuked: “Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant; to his own master he standeth or falleth.” The Chris- 
tian life of dignity and power is based on this principle: “So 
speak ye and so do, as men that are to be judged by a law 
of liberty.” The responsibility of this principle cannot be 
escaped by the man who believes that he has passed by an 
inner experience from death to life: ‘‘ Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” Moreover, and most important 
of all, no one can find the highest values of God in Christ 
and Christ in God, no one can say “my Lord and my God” 
till this principle has become the very habit of his spirit: 
“No man can say Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” The 
outer coercion of a creed has never made a man say that in 
truth; such a confession is the instinctive word and: worship 
of an inner compulsion and experience. 

It is the deep sense of what this principle means which 
has always kept the Baptist people from adopting an official 
and authoritative creed. A creed may be true to the last letter 
for some men, but as the Holy Spirit is a free Spirit he has 
not said the same things to the same men at the same time and 
_in the same way—a psychological fact which would be neces- 
sary if a creed were to express the private Christian judg- 
ment of all true believers at the same time. A creed is the 
formal judgment of other men made hard and static. It 
is a load put upon words which no forms of speech have ever 
been able to carry. Words are only ‘‘bondsmen to the dark,” 
ana they make shadows which were never created by the sun 
as it shines for me. For these psychological and Christian 
reasons there will never be an authoritative and test creed 
among Baptists. At the very moment they adopted such an 
instrument they would deny the faith that is in them, they 
would shame their whole history, and they would repudiate 
what that the Spirit of Truth has given to human hearts. 

Every other household of faith has at some time or other 
adopted a formal and test creed. Baptist Articles of Faith, 
sometimes called creeds, are nothing more than tentative ex- 
pressions of Christian doctrine which small groups of Bap- 
tists drew up to answer calumnies on their faith and life. 
Such statements of doctrine have at times been highly useful 
to make the world understand that a group of people have 
not learned to say the same things because they were under 
the compulsion of an outer conformity, but because they were 
making the confession of a common inner experience. Every 
attempt to turn these simple articles of faith into test creeds 
have ended in dismal failure, even when the demand for such 
conversion came at a time of spiritual and doctrinal declension. 

John Gill attempted to force Andrew Fuller into a defini- 
tive statement of faith. He said that the published exposi- 
tions of Fuller were “unsound” and “would subvert the genuine 
gospel faith.” Yet it was on the basis of this so-called “unsound” 
doctrine that Carey took the gospel of Jesus Christ to India. 
In 1887 the most popular preacher the Baptists of England 
have ever known started the so-called ‘“Down-Grade Contro- 
versy” by his public insistence that English Baptists should 
adopt a definitive creed. He had felt most keenly what he 
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called an “intolerable doctrinal situation.” But it seemed to 
the Baptist Union that his proposed cure would not only 
aggravate the disease, but also deny the very principle which 
had called them into being as a people. The memorandum 
drawn up at that time by Dr. Culross and by Dr. Alexander 
MacLaren is a masterly statement of the essential Baptist 
principle. It expresses profound sympathy with Mr. Spur- 
geon’s fears, but makes clear that his proposed cure is not 
even a palliative—it would be only an irritant which would 
grow steadily worse. When Mr. Spurgeon still insisted on 
a definitive creed and threatened summary action, a vote of 
censure was drawn up by Dr. Landels, Mr. Spurgeon’s closest 
friend, in which all further attempts to make Baptists con- 
form in defiance of their principle and their history were not 
only deprecated but severely condemned. Dr. Angus was em- 
powered to tell a puzzled world why Baptists would have 
nothing to do with creeds. He did it in this short crystal- 
clear statement: 


“T1e Baptist creeds were prepared in the first instance 
for apologetic and defensive purposes. Even when adopted 
by any church all sister caurches were left free: and in this 
particular church a considerable latitude of judgment was al- 
lowed in interpreting them. They have never been accepted as 
tests. In trust deeds or rules of association they never 
appear.” 


American Baptists have expressed themselves with the 
same finality, and while there has been more friendliness to 
statements of faith in this country than among our English 
brethren in every time of doctrinal crisis, they have repudiated 
any attempt to harry them into doctrinal conformity. Probably 
the most useful articles of faith adopted by the churches for 
edification is the New Hampshire Confession. It was originally 
intended as a weapon of offense against Free Baptists, and 
in many quarters was so popular and on the whole so fair 
and so free from acrimony: that a movement was started to 
make it a final and authoritative Baptist creed. It is the only 
Articles of Faith that most Baptists know. As the document 
was adopted by church after church, by association and con- 
vention in rapid order, it came as near representing a con- 
sensus of Baptist opinion as any human production is likely 
to show. But Dr. Wayland, then president of Brown Uni- 
versit and the leader of Northern Baptists, showed the utter’ 
futility of the plan to make it a test creed. He wrote these 
impressive words to restate the Baptist position: q 

“Every church, when it expresses its own belief, expresses 
the belief of no other than its own members. It is our essen- 
tial belief that the Scriptures are a revelation from God given 
to every individual man. They were given to every individual. 
that he might understand them for himself, and the word that 
is given to him will judge him at the great day. It is hence 
evident that we can have no standards which claim to be of 
any authority over us.’ 


When the Southern Baptist Convention was formed in 1845, 
a certain group wished to write into the constitution of the 
convention a test creed as part of its organic law. The reason, 
for rejecting such a plan is given in the address which the 
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newly-formed convention sent to their Northern brethren: 


“Northern and Southern Baptists are still brethren. They: 
differ in no article of the faith. They are guided by the same 
principles of gospel order. We have constructed for our basis 

no new creed, acting in this matter upon a Baptist aversion a 
all creeds but the Bible.” 


The position of American Baptists has probably never been 
better stated than by a revered teacher of mine, that great 
scholar and redoubtable Baptist, Dr. Howard Osgood. In writ 
ing to Dr. Philip Schaff, he says: 

“Confessions of faith have never been held as tests of 
orthodoxy, as of any authority or binding force. They merely. 
reflect existing harmony of views and scriptural interpretation, 
of the churches assenting to them.” 


It takes high courage to carry this principle through, to 
believe in it, to trust it so completely that we will keep our 
human hands off as this ark of the revelation passes through’ 
the hearts and lives of men. It is so great that most men 
have been afraid of it. Even great souls have been guilty of 
turning its pure gold into an amalgam composed of law and 
regulation as well as gospel. It is so full of risk that it can 
never be made safe and sound. The anarchist and the reyolu- 
tionary have run away with it and have made their appeal to 


it for their anti-social teachings. All the heresies have run 
through it, and on its highway there are no toll posts. Crimes 
have been committed in its name, and truth has walked over 
it with bleeding feet. But abuse is always part of the price 
we pay for our greatest possessions, and this principle does 
| not yield an exception. Macaulay once said that the only cure 
_ for the wrongs of liberty is more liberty. We have found out 
that the only corrective for the abuse of love is more love. 
| Any great principle is like a river; it has muddy and even 
. foul stretches, but if we let it keep running it will clear itself 
at last. Of all peoples who have at one time or another pro- 
claimed this principle, Baptists are the only household of faith 
_ that have not at one time or another denied it. 
Ours has been the courage to believe in it, to hold to it, to 
refuse to compromise it, even when it seemed to take another 
face. We have often been afraid of it, but we have held to it 
just the same. Luther once believed that he could make it the 
principle of his Christian life. He started the Reformation on 
_this principle. Nothing could be finer and more Baptistie than 
these words spoken during the controversy at Leipzig: 

“As little as a man can exclude me from heaven, so little 
-can he drive me to a belief. For faith is free, and no one can 
‘compel another to believe; yes, it is a divine work in his 
spirit, which is by no means to be shaped or compelled by 
-anything external. I believe that I am a Christian theologian 
and that I live in a world of truth; therefore will I be free 
and will give myself into the hands of no authority.” 

But the man who spake thus bravely became frightened 
/ when he saw its actual workings in the case of the Anabaptists 
_—when he discovered fanaticism, extravagance and a perfect 
-phantasmagoria of beliefs. He gave up his first principle, en- 
tered into the realm of compromises and human safeguards— 
and the Reformation waits still to be completed. 

This Baptist principle has had a larger history than the 
spiritual life of a group who call themselves Baptists. It is a 
‘principle which has given the world assurance in many of 
‘the possessions which it holds most dear. If any group of 
‘people hold it without wavering and prove that it has working 
validity, there are some things that can never be taken out 
‘of human life. If a man is worthy to be a channel for a 
‘unique revelation of truth, his value is assured to the world 
‘forever. The dignity of human nature is not something to be 
‘proved, but to be assumed. The pressure of the mass comes 
from the other side—the accumulation of the world’s habits, 
‘traditions, beliefs and fears. But when a group of men and 
‘women who have known the truth and by that truth are made 
free have the courage to proclaim it from the housetops when 
the procession is singing another song in the street, some 
‘things are conserved. 

This principle gives the assurance of democracy; and no 
other principle by which men have lived has ever done so. If 
@ man has a truth and experience all his own which may or 
may not have been given to other men, then all men are bound 
together in a democracy of life. The spiritual quality of 
democracy is what assures its social and political form. Every 
man has his own life and gift, and when all these gifts are 
3een together and appraised together, then we have democracy. 
{t is hard to keep up our faith in democracy, even if the world 
tas been made safe for it. The president of one of our great 
Aniversities, of which I happen to be an alumnus, made this 
‘Tank confession to the men who were graduating in the year 
chat the war broke out: 

| “Democracy is one of the lost illusions of political states. 
‘t has always been an experimental notion, and the last in- 
senuity of democracy has been tried and found wanting. The 
ime has gone by to say another good word for it. It was only 
| phase of American life at best, and even as a phase will be 
orgotten. It will have a lingering sentiment in the pages of 
‘motional literature, in the hopes of some revolutionaries, and 
n the feelings of a few, a very few, religious sects. Democ- 
‘acy will be followed by the rule of the best, scientifically 
rained and articulated into our public life.” 

When a word like that can be spoken at a commencement 
‘ommemoration, in the bosom of a university once dedicated 
0 liberty, is it not time to restate the essential Baptist prin- 
iple? Democraey not only asserts the right of every man to 
he faith that is in him, but to the protection of that right. It 
‘fay be a very puerile faith, so inept and so unhappy that we 
rae at the essential foolishness of the hutnan heart; but it 
3a man’s very own, and if he holds it sincerely, it is entitled 
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to our respect. It may be logically and experimentally a group 
of incompatibles, but Burbank made his wonder-berry by bring- 
ing together the pollen of three poison plants. Many a dis- 
covery, stated by itself, is an ultimate poison, but when laid 
as a vital thing on the vital dust of another truth is the be- 
ginning of the new food of the new age. It may be immensely 
disturbing and may seem to hold a real denial of the great 
worth-while things, but only the disturbed air is the carrier of 
life. God’s truth is not always given like dew of quietness to 
human hearts—the voice of gentle stillness came after the fire, 
the earthquake and the tempest. 


Of all peoples in the world, Baptists should be the least 
fearful of new ideas. They are the heirs of those who made 
new ideas the storm centers of other days. New ideas— 
notions of pride they were called once—have been one of the 
marks of the advancing Baptist principle. In the creed of the 
Council of Concord the many views of Baptists are held up as 
proofs of the need of an authoritative church. Cromwell once 
complained that every possible idea and vagary, political, so- 
cial and religious, could be found among the Baptists of his 
army. But the very last thing that Baptists have ever stood 
for or believed in has been the repression of these beliefs. We 
are suffering at the present time from a reaction of fear: we 
have lost our note of comprehension and are now anxious to 
have all men say the same things. Democracy is normal and 
constant inability to sing the doctrinal and political chorus 
commanded by any group. 

The world needs this Baptist principle today. It is doing 
its best to standardize us. In trying to standardize us, it has 
only a plan to stereotype us. The great war proved once and 
for all that no people can be made permanently after a type. 
It is always the human and the transient among us that wishes 
to improve on the plan of God, who is always careless of the 
type. A Baptist church is always a guarantee of that variety 
of soul and life we call democracy. The stereotyped govern- 
ment, mind and heart always break down in the presence of 
any institution or belief that holds to the democracy of life 
and the individual responsibility of each person. For this 
reason the president of Czecho-Slovakia wishes his country, 
just breaking into democracy, to be covered with Baptist 
churches. For this reason the only significant revival of re- 
ligion now going on in Europe is in that part of the continent 
where autocracy was once complete and final and where the 
people have spontaneously organized churches which at this dis- 
tance we see have all the marks of Baptist bodies. Every one of 
them is a guarantee of democracy. 

The Baptist principle is a principle with the high courage 
of application. Because it travels from the center to the 
periphery, it takes in every part and section. Because it is 
Christian and individual, nothing human is alien OF 1tF MAT 
of life is its sphere—its world of application is within and 
without. Other bodies of Christians have made cross-sections 
of life and confined their interest and responsibility to them. 
Some have said, “The only sphere of the Christian respons- 
ibility is the soul.” To save the soul is the one quest and 
duty of life. Others have said, “The only sphere and re- 
sponsibility is the individual life with all its duties and hopes.” 
To present the soul an acceptable offering to God at the last 
great day is the one desire of this cross-section of experience. 
To deal with spiritual facts in eternal relations, and nothing 
more—this many think to be the gospel. The world for such 
people is a tide which flows by; it cannot be checked and it 
must not be diverted. To cleanse it is either an impossibility 
or a love’s labor lost. 

But that has never been the Baptist principle when it has 
shined out clear and when it has not been confused with party 
cries and partial or perverted interpretations. The whole 
world, its sin, need and wrong, is the field of the application 
of the principle. If Baptists had accepted only the pietistic 
theory of their principle this would be a poorer world in which 
to live. The German peasants presented twelve different so- 
cial, economic and political demands at the beginning of the 
German Reformation. Those demands, as we read them today, 
seem to be only obvious and primary, but the men who made 
them were driven to their death by fire and sword. Both the 
Protestant and the Catholic leaders accused the Anabaptists 
of writing that social program or at least of inspiring it. We 
have no proof that they wrote it, but that they inspired it we 
can easily believe. Their principle creates discontent with all 
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the forms of life that do not give the personality its largest 
chance. The Anabaptists had what we would call today a 
social service conscience and program before they wrote any 
articles of faith. 

We may reprobate some phrases, but there are facts of 
history which we must never forget. John Morley tells us 
that but for the Baptists in his army, Cromwell would have 
listened to the subtle voice that called him to be king. He 
was afraid of them. What Baptists have done to make a better 
world in which to live shows their courage: only Matthew 
Arnold called it the “dissidence of their dissent.” Two years 
ago the people of Connecticut celebrated their emancipation 
from a state church. The records tell us that for fifteen 
years the Baptists of Connecticut petitioned every legislature 
to do this very thing, and the man who organized the final 
victory was the pastor of a little church among the hills—a 
church that never in its history has had more than a hundred 
members. The leader of the other side was the famous Lyman 
Beecher, then pastor at Litchfield, who recorded in his diary, 
on the day the legislature cut the last tie between church and 
state, that it was the “blackest day in the history of the world 
since Calvary.” In an article in the Century several years ago, 
when the South had gone over to prohibition irremediably, an 
unfriendly writer said that the Methodists and Baptists had 
done it—in particular the Baptists. If there has been any 
great social and political change in this country or the world 
with which the Baptist principle has not had something to do, 
I am unacquainted with it. The Baptist principle is the fight- 
ing principle, which, based on the value of a human soul and 
recognizing God’s direct contact with that soul, is one that 
does not rest till the last wrong of that life has been righted 
and the last contribution to that life has been made. Two 
years ago our own George Coleman asked Lloyd George what 
message he would send to American Baptists? Let Mr. Cole- 
man tell the rest of it: “Quick as a flash he turned and said, 
‘Tell them that it is Baptist principles we are fighting for in 
this great struggle. All that Baptists count dear is at stake 


in this cause.” The Baptist principle holds the perfect round 
of all life in its courage and hope; the imperfect arc disap- 
pears. 


The Baptist principle is the only principle that assures a 
real spirituality. We all know that of all the words we com- 
monly use, spirituality is the one that most persistently defies 
definition. We know some things it is not: it is not a form of 
doctrine, it is not a state of emotion, it is not one type of 
experience. Whatever it may be, it is something that feeds 
the spirit, enlarges the mind and enriches the character. There 
are some who like to think of it as an atmosphere—it is the 
atmosphere in which the soul feels all its powers at work. 
There are others who have found that it is a relation—the 
constant homecoming of the soul to God in Christ. Others 
still can never get away from the conviction that it is the 
subtlest and highest loyalty to the Christ of God. 

The man who has this spirituality can never think meanly 
of Jesus Christ. He has come to the Master over the road of 
a growing apprehension. The man healed from his blindness 
thought of him first as a man, then as a prophet, and last of 
all, when he had been found by Jesus, as the Son of God. We 
are rediscovering all.the time that Jesus forbids our classi- 
fying him under any category we know. The names we borrow 
by which we express this loyalty of our hearts are heavy with 
history and controversy, but that we cannot help. Whether we 
call him Son of man or Son of God or the Logos or Lord or 
God, we are always conscious of.the strain of language. We 
are trying to express what can only be experienced. The 
Baptist principle can never be satisfied till every man has had 
this chance. For us, and always, Jesus is the true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 

We are first for the fact—the symbol, the perfect symbol, 
must follow. The working out of the Baptist principle in his- 
tory seems to have been curiously contradictory in the use of 
symbols—ordinances we call them when we make them part 
of ‘church life. There have been Baptists who have ignored 
them altogether. They were so eager for the fact that they 
were careless of the way in which the fact was to be clothed 
in speech: and social picture. There have been others who 
have thought that these symbols as ordinances were only the 
inner personal concern of believers, to be expressed whenever 
they desired. The great body of believers have acted on the 
fine principle that only in the church, as the expression of a 
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great social fact, could these symbols have adequate expression, 
It has been impossible to stereotype Baptists in their attitude 
to these ordinances, or to make them live up to the same cus- 
toms with regard to them. But they have all been at one that 
when the symbol is expressed at all it should be expressed 
perfectly: to set forth a death and a resurrection and a con- 
stantly growing life. Water, wine, bread—three things, s0 
Ruskin tells us—stand for the two great facts of all religion— 


life and purity. 


All this, then, with its many-sided hope, is the principle 
needed for a time like this. It is the only principle that has 
gotten rid of the usages that have enslaved the world. It 
knows nothing of credalism, of ritualism and of autocracy. 
It is democratic and knows no rest till every man has had his 
chance to find out what it means. It is concerned with all 
life and not with any cross-section simply. It is the one 
principle that binds heart to heart and hand to hand. It is 
the only principle for a time of change when God is trying to 
say new things daily to the sons of men and helping them to 
see how to solve the riddle of the painful earth. | 

Is it a final principle and one on which we can all unite? 
Men have never been able to unite on any other. And in the 
time, of all times most perilous, in which we now find our- 
selves, it is the only principle that presents itself for a unifying 
center, expression and hope. If we have been afraid of it, let 
us give it a full chance. There is only one place to which it 
can lead us, and that is the mind of Christ. When the 
shadows begin to fall, that is all we wish to know. | 

When Heine was fighting the Prussian colossus in the 
early days of its power, he had a dream of one that he called 
the Democratic Christ. It seemed to him that he was witt 
the gods on Mount Olympus, that he had given himself to them 
as lords of misrule over a broken and dying world, that he 
had forgotten himself in the complete ecstacy of his anareb) 
and lower selfishness. All at once the happy air darkens; he 
is conscious that the strained attention of the gods has beer 
turned to a view down the mountain, that the bowl of drunk 
enness and wassail has been dropped. With them he sees ‘ 
broken Jew come struggling up the mountain, dragging afte 
him a heavy load of wood which transforms itself into a cross 
which the near sight sees has been used. He does not speal 
a word, but keeps on climbing. The wide path is made fo: 
him till he reaches the peak that rises above the mountain’ 
height. There for one instant he stops. Then he lifts his cros| 
and drops it that it may fall into a place prepared for it. Thi 
hard rock gives way—a socket for the cross had been made i) 
the hardest, highest, the most intractable place in the world 
When the poet looks around, the gods are gone. Where onc 
their table of shame and selfishness stood is now fixed foreve 
the symbol of eternal sacrifice and service. Where we clim’ 
to find a fixed cross we find that the wrongs and phantom 
disappear, and in their place—Christ and his brethren. 


A Congo Fable 


() NCE upon a time a blacksmith sent out a messenger t 


tell all the animals that if they would come to him on | 
certain day he would make tails for them. (At that time a 
animals were tailless.) Then all the animals came to him 0 
the day appointed, and he made for them tails. They wer 
very happy: the elephant twisting his tail, the dog waggin 
his tail, the monkey swinging his long tail—they all wer 
happy together. On their way back they met a toad on th 
road and stopped to ask, “Where are you going?” He replie 
“I am going to the blacksmith to get my tail.” They in co) 
cert said, “You cannot get a tail now for the time is past. 
The toad said, “I am going, he will be kind to me and make w 
a tail.” So saying he hopped away and at last arrived at tt 
blacksmith’s shop. He said to the blacksmith, ‘Please, M 
Blacksmith, I have come for my tail.” The blacksmith replie 
“The time is past, you cannot get a tail now.” The toad begee 
of him, “Please, sir, have mercy on me; all the animals ha\ 
tails; if I only am tailless I shall be very sad.” The blac 
smith asked, “Why did you not come on the day appointed ¢ 
the other animals did? Now the time is past and you cannot 8' 
a tail.” Then the poor toad began to cry and returned to lh 
village very sad-hearted, and until the present time all toads a 
tailless. Moral: Seize the opportunity when it presents te 
to delay is to lose it altogether.—C. HE. Hill in Congo News 
ter. 5 
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in readiness for the opening of the great convention on 


the morning of July 1. There were more than 2,000 


r ORONTO, the “Queen City” of Canada, had everything 
registered delegates on hand for the very first session, 


ba all parts of the United States and Canada. 


fraternal Union 


The Baptist Young People’s Union of America is a fraternal 
on for all Baptist young people’s organizations. It is the one 
‘vention of North America where C. E.’s, B. Y. P. U.’s, etc., 
ne together in the finest sort of fellowship as Baptist young 


ple. 
: Convention Hall 


| The beautiful edifice of the Walmer Road Church was ap- 
priately decorated for the occasion. The Union Jack and 
Glory held commanding positions. In contrast to the 
yadway Auditorium in Buffalo, the acoustics of the church 
Jding were perfect, and the assembled throngs could hear 
at was going on in every part of the building. 


yention Music 


Rey. J. R. Turnbull of Toronto had charge of this feature 
the program, assisted by the Walmer Road choir and other 
vists. Mr. A. E. Greenlaw, Negro soloist, of Detroit, Mich., 
tributed much to the success of the convention. On all occa- 


as he was a great favorite with the delegates. 


wention Key-note 


' The key-note, “Codperation,’ was expressive of the whole 
vention. It dealt with the codperation of young Baptists 
h each other in a world program—intradenominational. 
y 1, being Dominion Day, thought centered around “Chris- 
a Patriotism”; July 2, “Christian Idealism”; July 3 (which 
5 celebrated as Independence Day), “Christian Citizenship,” 
| July 4, “Christian Service.” Around these thoughts for the 
', the speakers centered their messages, 


¢ Program 

It was of the highest order, containing such speakers as 
J. Evans, president of William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo.; 
unk L. Anderson of the new school for foreign-speaking peo- 
s; Prof. E. M. Keirstead of McMaster University; John Mac- 
ill, pastor of the Walmer Road Church, Toronto; Rev. H. H. 
igham, pastor of the First Church, Calgary, Alberta; Rev. 
‘¥, Gibson, pastor of the Walnut Street Church, Louisville, 
.; Col. W. G. Everson, pastor of the First Church, Norwood, 
jo; Rev. F. K. Singiser of New York and Master Frank 
igiser of Rangoon, Burma; Rev. W. E. Hodgson of Toronto; 
issrs. N. B. Sweet and Harry Stark of Toronto; Dr. Howland 
nson, pastor of the First Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 


oferences 

' W. A. Hill, secretary of missionary education for the North- 
1 Baptist Convention, W. }. Reynolds of Brockville, Ontario; 
v. C. B. Althoff, pastor of the Lorimer Memorial Church, Chi- 
40, Mr. Edwin Phelps of Chicago, Prof. J. H. Farmer of Mc- 
‘ster University and Gen. Secy. White conducted conferences 
‘missions and philanthropic work in the local society, on jun- 
‘'s, stewardship, city union and associational organization, 
nisters, and on general methods of work in the local union. 


triotic Services 

_ July 1, being Dominion Day, the address, delivered by Dr. 
irsted, dealt with Canada’s contribution to the world. July 
being Independence Day, patriotic services were held on 
turday evening, with an address by Dr. Hanson on “Our Re- 
blic.” The services were far more than flag-waving on our 
tional holidays. ‘The speakers presented in a statesmanlike 
hion the greatness of the-Dominion and the Republic, and 
jitedly the delegates did honor to their heroes and heroines 
the past and pledged themselves a larger allegiance to the 
at ideals of the two great countries. 


gislative 
The convention kept business matters as far in the back- 
dund as it was possible to do. Certain items held the atten- 
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tion of the convention for a time, but the delegates came to- 
gether for education and inspiration. The fellowship of the 
convention was well worth the expenditure. 


Registration 


The goal set for the convention was 3,000 registered dele- 
gates. The total number registering was 2,807 from thirty-seven 
states and provinces and the District of Columbia. Ontario and 
Quebec led with 1,942, while Michigan led the states with 203 
delegates. Ohio came in with 131 and Illinois 157. 


The International Banner 


Illinois, with 157 delegates present, captured this prize of 
the convention. The delegation traveled 95,297 miles. Other 
contestants totaled mileage as follows: Michigan, 71,070; Mis- 
souri, 53,190; Ohio, 52,400; Indiana, 38,617; Iowa, 33,660; Min- 
nesota, 22,296; Kansas, 18,000; Oklahoma, 22,000. 


Convention Pyrotechnics 


Much in evidence, and yet quite well timed. The real ex- 
plosion came when the report of ths nominating committee was 
presented to the convention. Canada had never elected a presi- 
dent of the international. This was her opportunity, and she 
lost no time. The young people of the states acorded Canada 
this privilege, but some of them were not quite satisfied with 
the nominee. With the nomination of another popular Cana- 
dian from the floor, the contest was on. It was dignified, 
spirited, good-natured, and resulted in no casualties. There was 
also a contest for the second vice-presidency. Following the 
trend of the times, two young women were nominated. 


Convention Officers 


When the reports of the tellers were finally in, they showed 
the following officers elected: President, W. Fred Reynolds, 
Ontario; vice-presidents, R. H. Parsons, New Brunswick, Miss 
Vera Rice, Minnesota, and P. J. Badger, Oklahoma; recording 
secretary, J. C. Dance, Tennessee; treasurer, O. O. Montague, 
Illinois. James Asa White was re-elected general secretary of 
the union. 


The Board of Managers Report 


This document was one of the most comprehensive ever 
presented. It is really a handbook on methods for young peo- 
ple’s societies. It may be obtained by addressing James Asa 
White, General Secretary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Devotional Addresses 


The devotional spirit ran high in the convention under the 
leadership of Drs. Gibson and Bingham. The spiritual lives of 
the young people were greatly strengthened, and a number of 
the delegates who came to the convention unsaved were con- 
verted during these meetings. 


The Sunday Morning Prayer Meeting 

This is always a favorite service of the convention. It was 
held at seven o’clock, led by Dr. Bingham. More than 500 were 
in attendance, and the service was one of great power. 


That Sunday Afternoon 

Never to be forgotten! It was the one service of the con- 
vention for which many were praying. Rev. F. K. Singiser 
presented a statesmanlike appeal of the mission fields at home 
and abroad, of the great needs of the world. The hour was 
characterized by a serious consideration on the part of the 
young people of their obligation in meeting the demands for 
leadership. Without any undue emotion, the invitation was 
given. Three hundred and sixteen young people responded for 
the first time, giving themselves to some form of Christian serv- 
ice—nursing, teaching, the ministry, missions at home and 
abroad. 


Life-Decision Conferences 

These followed the great Sunday afternoon service. While 
the young people who had made decisions were being spoken 
to by their pastors and others, the great crowd in the audi- 
torium remajned in prayer. Truly God was with us as together 
we prayed and talked about the things coneerning his kingdom. 
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Convention Impressions 


Attention is called to the young people's page of THE BaAp- 
yist. For two or three issues the young people will have an 
opportunity to say to the folks at home just what the conven- 
tion meant to them. 


Coronation Service 

This was the closing service of the convention. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Col. W. G. Everson. The great audience 
lingered. They had been on the mountain-top these days. Now 
they must go back home and put into life the things they had 
seen and heard. Together the convention sang ‘God be with 
you till we meet again,” which for many of the delegates meant 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1921. [Reported by Dr. James A. White, 
general secretary of the B. Y. P. U. of A.J 


Report of Boys’ Work Conference at the 


Northern Baptist Convention 


) Pigs Boys’ Work Conference of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention met at the Central Y. M. C. A. June 25, two to 
five p.m. Dr. Carl D. Case of Oak Park, Ill., opened the con- 
ference with a talk on the boy Timothy and the conditions 
which brought about his enlistment with the apostle Paul. Mr. 
A. R. Klemer, boys’ secretary of Buffalo Y. M. Cc. A., presented 
the ways in which the association codperates with the churches 
as their agent in reaching boys and in bringing them to Christ 
and into the church. This was followed by an interesting 
demonstration of scouting by local Troop 99, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. F. C. Eastman, and by an instructive discussion of 
camping led by Mr. W. W. Brundage. Rev. Franklin D. Elmer 


Impressions of the 


WAS impressed with the keen interest taken in the questions 
under discussion and believe it may be an “atmospheric 
clearing” convention. The delegates came evidently determined 
to do their part in maintaining the work of the denomination. 


Though some opyose the Board of Promotion as undemo- 
cratic, it has evidently come to stay. Central organization leads 
to greater efficiency, and the various secretaries have shown 
a desire to be absolutely fair. Many of the criticisms are of 
the imagination and not in fact. 


There seemed to be no discouragement because we had 
not reached the $100,000,000 goal. In fact, it is rightly regarded 
as a great achievement and it is generally conceded that we will 
eventually reach the goal. 


The convention marks another step in our forward advance. 
Many “ghosts” have been laid low. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. FRANK H. ROBINSON. 


HE Missouri delegation felt perfectly at home. The Buffalo 
convention was so like what we became accustomed to 
last fall. Never did Northern Baptists have a convention just 
like it and may it be many a day before we have another! The 
high spiritual levels so common at conventions of other years 
were, for the most part, lacking, though the wonderful session 
of Monday afternoon, when the throng of outgoing missionaries 
was introduced, was a notable exception. The thrill of that 
spectacle will long remain. 

While all were perfectly willing to admit that serious 
blunders had been made in the conduct of Interchurch World 
Movement affairs, there were many delegates who were bitterly 
disappointed when the Board of Promotion recommended with- 
drawal. Had it been left for the convention to decide, there 
is serious doubt in the writer’s mind as to whether such action 
would have been taken. 

In its enthusiastic endorsement of the Board of Promotion, 
‘the new budget and Tue Baptist, the convention showed that 
it proposed to stand solidly by the sober action taken last year 
at Denver. Dr. Aitchison, Dr. Padelford and their co-workers 
have been under a terrific strain, but they must feel gratified 
by the cordial approval given of the past year’s work. 

One word further. If there must be held other conferences 
on fundamentals, let them be held at such time and place as 
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of Poughkeepsie gave an address on the relation of scout 
to the local church, and after a thirty-minute period of q 
tions and discussion, Dr. Owen C. Brown of the Publicat 
Society described the organization and methods of the past 
preparatory class as the best means of preparing the boys, w 
once reached by any of the ways discussed, for intelligent | 
effective church membership. 


At the conclusion of the meeting the following resoluti 
were adopted: 


As delegates to the Northern Baptist Convention, assemble 
the Boys’ Work Conference, we wish to express our thanks to 
Buffalo Y. M. C. A. for the use of its auditorium, and to resp 
fully submit the following memoranda to the convention: 

The situation at present does not give large assurance 
we are holding American youth to their spiritual homes in 
churches. There is an alarming tendency on the part of 
adolescent boys to drift away from the church and to seek ¢ 
panionship in lower and often damaging relationships. 

2. We urge, therefore, that in the interest of conserving 
boy life wholly for Christ and the church, every pastor, men 
and agency of the church and denomination be alert to the situa 
and quick to codperate with the Y. M. C. A. and all other agen 
devoted to saving boy life. 

3. Specifically we suggest that each local church appoint a c 
mission to survey the whole field of available organizations at y 
for boys, and, if it has not already done so, to select and ope 
for its own use the agency best suited to its needs. In this | 
nection we would call the attention of our churches to the sple 
work of the boy scouts of America as affording an excellent prog 
for character building among boys. 

4, We respectfully call the attention of the Board of Educa 
to the importance of boys’ work in our churches and ask the bi 
in so far as it is practicable to establish codperative relations 
with the Boy Scouts of America and to continue the Boys’ V 
Conference from year to year in connection with the annual mee 
of the convention. 


Allan Hoben was conference chairman, and W. Edw 


Raffety, Frank Jennings and Franklin D. Elmer were the ¢ 
mittee on resolutions. 


Buffalo Convention 


not to throw over the convention such an influence as we 
this year. It was neither constructive nor wholesome. 
now if surplus energy can be expended in a vigorous effor 
attain our New World Movement objectives instead of worr} 
ourselves into a petulant mood over other people’s theology, 
may possibly, in the immortal words credited to Gen. Persh 
be able to “get where we’re going.” 
St. Louis, Mo. W. S. ABERNETH 
HE convention was a succession of thrills to the close. T! 
was an inescapable atmosphere of excitement pervading 
auditorium. It was an effort toward denominational wu 
It may not have been along your way of thinking, nor my 
of thinking, but it was a way of thinking, which had toc 
to the bar of denominational opinion. There were regrett 
statements, acts and scenes. These clashings were bette 
be voiced in the open than nursed as silent grievances. 
withdraw from the Interchurch was a bitter experience 
those who had gone into it with the light and hope of a" 
derful purpose. That it has already achieved a notable v 
is indisputable. That it holds a secure place in the very bh 
of the denomination seems to me just as indisputable. 
The acoustics of the hall prevented a clear hearin} 
understanding of some of the motions, also many voted 
were not entitled to the privilege. The storm centers db 
over the question of the Interchurch, the denominational 
leges, the Board of Promotion, and THe Baptist. The i 
church went down to defeat, the colleges were pummel 
Board of Promotion came through unscathed, at the fina 
counting THe Baptist seemed to be headed towards a host 
Cheer up! 


Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. T. E. 4 


HE Buffalo convention justified the faith of the Denver 
vention in launching the New World Movement. The : 
gates assembled in a spirit of thanksgiving to God for gif 
men and money for our missionary enterprises, and retu 
home with deepened confidence in their denominational le: 
ship. Pastors saw the result of prayer and work in the maj 
cent group of well-trained volunteers for foreign fields, ' 
begin another year’s service with joy and enthusiasm. 
Chester, Pa. Mrton G. Eva! 
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) MARTHA-WORK 


o Tue Baptist of May 8 was an arti- 
on “The Boiling Kettle.” It seemed 
me a good sermon and [ have been 
ting for some writer to condemn or 
etion it in one way or another. 
Ve have progressive methods in other 
artments of church work; but how 
g will the Ladies’ Aid continue as a 
ling, simmering kettle! No one can 
stion the consecration of these work- 
women and some of them will say: 
e haven’t the money to give; but 
can do this work which can be turned 
) money.” To be sure, that is often 
case; but is not work of different 
ues, and sometimes the most blessed 
not reckoned in pennies or dollars 
all? 
ome of us have attended the yearly 
3s of the Ladies’ Aid—aprons too big 
too small, under garments, some of 
m uneven or carelessly made, pillow 
ss elaborately trimmed,  handker- 
efs with tatted edges, and stacks of 
er things laboriously wrought, con- 
sntiously bought, then given or laid 
vy—but the kettle kept boiling. 
f the one or two or three days in a 
ath spent at the Aid were given over 
Mary rather than to Martha-work, it 
sht not be the pastor any more than 
-members of the church who would 
vice. New members and strangers 
ild appreciate a friendly call and feel 
wn to the church; sick people and 
Yr would be thrilled by their kindly 
mtion; the Lady Aiders would get 
of the little rut of rags and patches 
) the bigger one of needed service, 
le their dues could still be paid and 
| necessary money would come just 
Same. A MEMBER. 


KNOCKS 


oncerning the Interchurch Movement 
me say. No fear that I am to knock 
Same, for my grandsir, Angus Mc- 
id, used to say when he was alive, 
er to knock what is already knocked. 

no: what I am cast to speak 
is as to the why I did nothing to 
ate to the same. It came not about, 
ause I could not sell my slave. It 
\ this way: Powers that be, being 
y bees, come to me time and times 
donation; but if I had cultivated 
h in it, I was scant o’ money, seeing 
rent is raised. But I spoke with an 
lady from South, who was telling me 
* before the civil war, even as Marse 
ivy could tell us, when a planter was 
dup, he would raise the breeze by 
ing a slave. This was handy, I allow. 
hal the minister was saying syne, 
he expounded, that in the Writ by 
ng “servant” signifies “bond servant” 
‘slave.” Very well, so far. 


Tne Open Forum 


HE editors of THE Baptist are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EnDITors. 


Long about six o’ Tuesday afternoon, 
she and I, meaning my wife, were busy 
in garden, when we see a certain neigh- 
bor to our door. She hailed, and told 
him to go right in, remarking me that 
he knew it was Tuesday, which is to 
say as he knew it was the dav for mv 
Baptist to come. So he went in, which 
is his custom Tuesdays, being to read 
the paper, and then to borry it for his 
good folk, and we not yet read it. Well, 
as I pulled pusley I thought of what the 
minister said about that “marginal read- 
ing,’ and somehows the text come to 
me, which reads, ‘‘The borrower is serv- 
ant to the lender,” and I reckoned it as 
“slave.” So I pulled my nose, and went 
to where she had a card up, offering to 
sell sparrowgrass roots. I removed it, 
and wrote thereon. I then washed and 
went in. Neighbor was reading the pa- 
per. As is his custom, he then said if I 
didn’t mind he’d take it by to his house. 
I went behind of him, thus to fook over 
his shoulder at where he was reading, 
and then and there pinned that card 
to his coat, he unknowing. So he took 
the paper, and was gone. Was gone may- 
haps ten minutes. Then in he comes 
again, and that card in his hand, and 
red on his face, and a stuiter to his 
speech, as he wanted to know what did 
“this” mean? He presented the card be- 
fore my eye, and when I hai adjusted 
my specs, I read what was thereon, be- 
ing this much: 


FOR SALE 
This, my Slave, 
Reasonable!!! 
Proceeds for 
I W. M. 

He asked what was the joke, and I 
replied that as a Baptist in good stand- 
ing I never joke, and passed him the 
Bible at Proverbs 22:7, remarking there- 
by that he was my slave, and saying 
what the Southern lady had said. Was 
he angry? Not. His answer was a sur- 
prise. He said that yes, he was a bor- 
rower of my paper, but never more; 
and that he had been saving what is the 
subscription price to give it to the Inter- 
church, and that now he would subscribe 
and let the Interchurch go! You see I 
thought I was teaching him a lesson. 
Instead, he avouched that he was fend- 
ing me, thinking I favor the Interchurch. 
As it recked, the movement got nothing 
from him or myself. But I knocked the 
borrower. 


Do not lay it up on me that I am 
selfish about lending my papers. Not. 
The Rev. A. di Domenica sends me the 
Italian religious paper, and I lend it to 
several of the congregation of that race 
freely, as it helps them. Sha, however, 
says she thinks my so-doing breeds bor- 
rowers: mayhaps. It is an extensive 
breed, I allow. For my part 1 abominate 
it right and left. Those paper borrow- 
ers are jowly, which is Scotch fur Say- 
ing cheeky. I know a Presbyterian man 
who always borrows the Herald and 
Presbyter from one of the deacons, and 
the other day he told me that he wanted 
to tell me confidentially that he sees by 
the deacon’s label that he is two years 
behind on his subscription, and thinks 
it scandalous. For my part I would £0 
without a paper rather than to borry it. 
I hold to it that we who are Baptists 
had ought to take our paper, each family 
for itself, and pay for it. After reading 
it through, and before it gets to be too 
old, we send ours to the hospital. Also 
the jail and the poorhouse likes them. 
I see one time in a jail in Maine a man 
doing time for stealing a harness. I give 
him my Zion’s Advocate, and he said 
his mother always used to borry one 
from a neighbor when he was 4 boy. 
And as we left him the jailer said, he 
said he didn’t steal the harness, but 
borrowed it. 

Hartford, Conn. GIFFARD Knox. 
DEAD LANGUAGES IN OUR SEMI- 

NARIES 


I am writing as a college student who 
started to take his high school work at 
twenty-three years of age with the in- 
tention of preparing for the ministry. In 
spite of over a year and a half in the 
army, I have been sufficiently fortunate 
in accomplishing my studies as to be 
now a senior in college at thirty years 
of age, having had nothing but elemen- 
tary school work finished at twenty- 
three. 

Naturally, I am preparing for the im- 
mediate future in the matters of study 
and vocation. For various reasons I am 
about decided to forsake my former in- 
tention to enter the ministry. One of 
these reasons is the work done in our 
theological seminaries and the products 
of those institutions. 

In this connection, your: editorial in 
THe Baprisr for May 22, on ‘The 
Schools and the Faith,’ struck a note 
that is related to my objection to the 
work of our seminaries. Now to be 
definite. My question is: Are the cur- 
ricula which are forced upon our theo- 
logical students justified by the amount 
of service they render? I think they 
are not, but am willing to be shown. 

(Continued on page 896) 
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The Evolution of the Missionary 
Society Pump 


By RutrH WATSON 


BRIEF review of the methods used 

in getting the water of life to the 
nations of the earth is as follows: First, 
was the old oaken bucket stage. When 
Judson asked for funds, the churches let 
down the bucket and got enough for his 
needs. As other needs appeared the 
bucket was lowered into the well and the 
needed supply secured. This method was 
spasmodic and uncertain. 

The second stage was the suction 
pump. The faithful workers kept at the 
long handle and by diligent effort, an 
intermittent but somewhat regular 
stream was secured. This was progress 
and new fields were opened, but it was 
not sufficient, and was unsatisfactory. 

Next came the windmill period. New 
erganizations sprang up and each tried 
to get in the windiest place. The so- 
ciety that got the most breeze secured 
the largest stream, but alas sometimes 
they did not conserve the water and 
some sections were over-supplied and 
other parts of the field were neglected 
and barren. This was the longest period. 
There was much of good intention in it 
but too little system. The nations were 
still calling for the water of life and 
could not be supplied. 

Following the windmill period came 
what might be called the gas-engine stage. 
It was a six cylinder, the F. M. S., the 
w. F. M. S., the H..M. S., the W. H. M. 
S., the Pub. Soc. and the M. M. Board. 
They each secured their supply from the 
same source and it took much Ol ot 
charity and made considerable noise, but 
all agreed that it was the best yet. More 
water had been secured and better dis- 
tributed than ever before. God bless the 
deep well and the gas-engine workers! 
Some were satisfied with this method, 
but a few had larger ideals. 

Then came the vision of the centrifugal 
pump and the electric motor, with the 
pump submerged in the well of life, giv- 
ing water, love lubricated, joy balanced, 
and connected to the motor by the shaft 
of God’s unchangeableness and the belt 
of man’s perseverance. Then by a life 
of prayer, connection is made with the 
wire of God’s omnipotence, and a continu- 
ous stream of water shall flow on and on 
till “the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

We are in this period now in the New 
‘World Movement. True it has taken 
some time and a good deal of machinery 
to get started but so it is in installing a 
modern pumping plant; but once in- 
stalled no rancher would be willing to 
go back to old methods. There has been 


some friction, but this New World Move- 


ment pump is plumbed by God’s word 
and balanced by the Holy Spirit and is 
the most practical method of getting the 
water of life to the nations of the earth. 

A pumping plant was installed at a 
particular place, but the owner did not 
get sufficient water because through care- 
lessness some dead wood was drawn into 
the valves; after this was removed the 
pump ran for years at a minimum of 
cost and a maximum of efficiency. So it 
will be with the New World Movement 
as soon as some doubts and fears are 
cleared away. Even the most skeptical 
will become loyal supporters. During 
the years to come we shall hear only the 
gentle hum of the motor keeping time 
with the glad song of praise from those 
who rejoice in being given a part in God’s 
great plan for the redemption of man- 
kind. 


Personal Work in China 


Miter RUTH PAXSON of Shanghai, 
China, has been for a number of 
years in charge of the evangelistic work 
done by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association among the student body in 
China. She has recently made a report 
of an evangelistic conference held a few 
months ago at Lotus Hills, Peitaiho. The 
conference was for church leaders, both 
men and women, and the purpose of the 
meeting was to instruct the delegates in 
Bible study and methods of teaching the 
Bible to others; in personal work and 
methods of helping others to do per- 
sonal work, and in the deeper realities of 
the Christian life. 

More than a hundred women attended 
one or other of the two conferences held. 
Among them were doctors, nurses, teach- 
ers and volunteer workers. Miss Paxson 
reports as follows: 

“Tt was my privilege to give a Bible 
course before the whole conference upon 
the abundant life which is ours in Christ 
Jesus, and to have a group of women on 
personal work. This type of message 
brought many to me for interviews, with 
which my time was largely filled. 

“The objective of such a conference as 
this is to get the individual’s. heart and 
life right with God and to send them out 
to work to get other hearts and lives 
right with God. Consequently it is diffi- 
cult to tell of results, because the re- 
sults are both personal and progressive. 
A few illustrations may be given: 


“There came to Kuling a returned stu- 
dent from America who had found her 
readjustment to life and work in China 
an extremely difficult and unhappy 
thing. She was dissatisfied, defeated 
and discouraged. Her life was without 
victory, joy or power. She attended the 
conference last summer and received a 
‘blessing.’ But it was life she needed, 
and the victorious, abundant, joyous life 


of Christ Jesus, and she had not d 
her part to receive it. This year | 
been even more unhappy, and in ans) 
to her prayer offered in real hunger ; 
honesty, God graciously led her back 
Kuling this summer. There the full s 
render of her life was made to Chr 
and in a way different from anything 
had done before. She took Christ in 
the fullness of his life of victory ; 
power. The change in her is already 
that must rejoice the heart of God 
yond measure. ‘ 
“At Peitaiho there was a woman 
longing to the class of the cultured 
well-to-do, conservative Chinese. She: 
her family had formerly been dey 
Buddhists, having their home filled y 
idols in whose worship much time an 
great deal of money were spent. 1 
years ago she became a Christian. . 
idols were put away, and she was | 
tized and joined the Independent Chi 
Church. She knew only the rudiment 
the Christian faith, and consequently 
life was lacking in vitality and poi 
She had had almost no contact with 
eigners. Although she had absolutely 
knowledge of the purpose of the con 
ence, she came as a delegate because 
was elected. At home she had her | 
room and plenty of servants to wail 
her. At Peitaiho she roomed with 1 
others because of crowded conditi 
and she shared the services of one al 
with forty-three other women. The. 
few days of the conference were 
urally rather trying, and she con 
plated going home. But the mes 
went deeper and deeper and gripped 
more and more, until the Holy §) 
had in a marvelous way illuminated 
mind and heart, revealing to her 
beauty and glory of the Lord Je 
whom she received in all his full 
Before I had finished speaking, this 
servative woman, who had never | 
in such a meeting before and who 
never given a public testimony, wa 
up to the front, faced that large audi 
of men and women, and gave one of 
sweetest, strongest, clearest testime 
that I ever heard. That night she 
she scarcely slept at all. She tho 
over every member of her family, 
condition and need of Christ, until. 
had put fifty of them ‘on her bod) 
win. A few days ago Dr. Cheng S 
Yi, who has known her for several y 
told me that upon her return to P 
he heard her talk fifteen minutes on 
day morning at the regular chureh | 
ice, and he said it was one of the | 
wonderful testimonies which he had 
heard. She had gone back ‘a new 
ure’ in Christ Jesus to win others 
similar life. 
“I would like to mention just one ¢ 
girl, of unusual potential sweetness 
(Continued on page 896) 
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The Devotional Life 


The Inspired Book 


umé of an Address by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas 
literature 


O national which has 


existed for any considerable period . 


ences any marked unity. In Ameri- 
literature the widest diversity is to 
bserved in the writings of Emerson, 
ttier, Longfellow, Poe, and others. In 
lish literature, from the time of 
acer until Tennyson, there is also a 
t dissimilarity in the writings of 
ists and essayists, poets, and phil- 
hers. 
contrast, the Bible stands forth as a 
p of sixty-six separate books, written 
nen of most diverse training and 
ul position during a period of over 
‘en hundred years, and yet there is 
ughout the Bible the most amazing 
ence of unity to be found in any 
ction of writings of different men. 
) writer in any literature outside the 
2 has ever undertaken to portray a 
xct character. If, for instance, one 
s to Shakespeare and mentions Ham- 
8 his strongest character, the mere 
‘ion is sufficient to display his im- 
section; but in the Bible we find the 
‘Testament pointing to the coming 
st and the New Testament relating 
ife and teachings in a way that por- 
; the only perfect character in litera- 
There is no case outside the Bible 
‘e four biographers have written the 
Mf one man without marked disagree- 
| as to their estimate of him. Yet, 
‘relatively unlearned men, some of 
! unschooled fishermen, have accom- 
ed in the four gospels what the most 
od literary writers of the ages, from 
er to the present day, have failed to 
the depicting of a perfect character. 
dore Parker once said: “It would 
taken a Jesus to invent a Jesus.” 
would be possible for forty-eight 
tors, each in a different state in this 
1, to prepare the sections of a com- 
2 statue which, when assembled, 
1 be complete and perfect in its 
’. The undertaking would require, 
ver, the services of one master sculp- 
who should first prepare the plans 
divide the assignments among dif- 
t workers. The task of those who 
» the Bible, widely separated from 
other in time, is not unlike such a 
' The unity of the Bible which has 
ted indicates manifestly the direc- 
of the Master Writer. 
oly men of old spake as they were 
d by the Holy Spirit” is the only 
igent explanation of the unity of 
ible. 
great tunnel was once built by two 
‘Ss of workmen, who began on 
‘ite ends of the tunnel and worked 
‘d each other in the earth—each 
invisible to the other, yet meeting 


exactly together at the middle of the 
completed tunnel. A skilled engineer di- 
rected their operations. Similarly the 
writers of the Old Testament did their 
work independent of the writers of the 
New Testament, little knowing that the 
finished work would bring them to the 
one central place of agreement, the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. Moses knew nothing 
of Paul, Isaiah of Peter, or David of John, 
and yet they met in Him. 

Such internal evidence indicates the 
divine inspiration of the Bible. To this 
is added the eternal evidence of pragma- 
tism: the Book has the power to trans- 
form human character as has no other 
document in any literature.—Bible So- 
ciety Record. 


Listen! Is He Calling You? 
By Loris HELENE SWETT 


N the Old Testament days men were 

called very openly by God, through 
revelations and visions, to leave their all 
and follow him in his work of leading 
others to Christ. Today, in the busy rush 
of life, few men and women know what 
is meant by a “call” from God to become 
a foreign missionary. 

The need, however, is urgent, and. the 
opportunities are fairly thrust at us. If 
we stop to listen for some special, definite 
“call” saying “Go ye,” we are apt to wait 
too long, and the time when we might 
have been of service to our Master will 
pass. Do we need to hear over and over 
again the cries for help that come to us 
from across the seas, before we answer 
with our money, our lives, and above all 


Matins 
; FYNHE breezes of the spring 
Have taken wing, 
And on the soft airs fling, 
From censers swinging in their 
hands, 
The perfume of far lands. 


And as they upward leap, 

Lightly they sweep 

The deep and sounding things 

Of nature’s lyre, and sweet there 
rings 

A note that from the roadside 
springing 

Sets every swaying treetop singing 

The song of growing things. 


As though the lanes I pass, 

I hear in all the dells 

A music low, that wells 

From everywhere and tells 

Of joy among the bending blades 

of grass 

That chant their early mass. 

—Richard Warner Borst. 


our prayers? Perhaps we say “O, that’s 
not my business; if God had wanted them 
to be Christians, He would have managed 
some way! Some one else can go better 
than I can, and I have too many things 
to do at home anyway.” Wait! No Chris- 
tian has any right to have so much to 
do that he cannot take time for Christ’s 
work. Do we ever stop to think that we 
may be the “some way” of God’s for sav- 
ing those people? Dare we refuse to obey 
when God commands? 

Here in our comfort-filled homes, with 
love, not fear, surrounding us, do we care 
that somewhere there are other people, 
human like ourselves, who are living in 
constant misery and terrible supersti- 
tion, and who may never know the 
blessed “peace that passeth all under- 
standing,” unless we go to them with 
Christ? Does it matter to us? And if 
we answer “Yes,” then how much do we 
care? Enough to send, or give or go? 

Let us face the issue squarely, and 
think it through in the quiet of our 
hearts, alone with God. It is certainly 
the sacred duty of every young Chris- 
tian to consider the possibility of becom- 
ing a foreign missionary, although it may 
seem entirely too difficult an undertaking 
to spend one’s life in a foreign land with- 
out the conveniences and even luxuries 
of life in this privileged country. It may 
be we are not fitted to serve on the for- 
eign field, but we must not lose our 
greatest chance to really live because of 
our failure to learn God’s will for us. 
Listen! Is He calling you? 


“Why We Go to Church” 


A Prayer Meeting Response on a Familiar 
Subject 

1. I go to the preaching service— 

a. For the “toning up” which public 
worship gives me. 

b. For the light on Christian living 
and the help toward it which the sermon 
gives me. 

ec. To help sustain the most valuable 
force in any community—the Christian 
church. 

2. I go to the Bible-studying service— 

a. Because I need to know and under- 
stand better the revealed Word of God. 

b. Because it is my duty and pleasure 
to help and encourage others to know 
God’s Word. 

c. Because by my presence I can help 
to say that no one can ever outgrow 
the need of Bible study. 

38. I go to the prayer service— 

a. Because the church prayer meeting 
is the church power-house. 

b. Because I need to get a fresh grip 
on God’s strength through united prayer 
with my fellow members. 

c. Because I must do my part toward 
securing church success—promised in 
answer to united prayer. 
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The Wives of Captain Shadrach 


BY valor oe 


HE sun, emerging red and glowing 
from its morning bath in the At- 
lantic, cast a sidelong glance at the 
many-windowed front of the hotel on the 
knob, whose twenty eyes gave back redly 
glance for glance. But though so un- 
winkingly open-eyed, the barny structure 
was fast asleep. Not a sound broke the 
silence of the dawn. There was only 
that indefinable flutter, faint as the first 
breath of a newborn babe, which bespoke 
the coming of day. The breeze, ‘rising 
with the sun, rustled the gorgeous petals 
of a tiger lily, floated a fading rose leaf 
to the ground, swung a white curtain 
back and forth across a sill. Softly busy 
in its depredations, it swayed a string 
which swung from an open third-story 
window of the hotel and almost touched 
the ground. It was a string with a pur- 
pose, evidently, judging from the care with 
which its various colors had been knotted 
together, for it began with a yard of 
bright pink, faded into a great length 
of manila cord, then a succession of bits 
of common white string, and ended in 
a length of royal purple such as druggists 
sometimes use. To and fro it wavered, 
catching now in the pale blue blossoms 
of a hydrangea, then falling foul of the 
fat leaves of a nearby rubber plant. 

Far away on the street leading up to 
the knob, a footfall broke the silence. 
Slap, slap along the brick wall it came, 
up the little hill, until its owner reached 
the hotel and the string. He was a 
heavy-set man clad entirely in tarpaulins 
—though the barometer hanging against 
the porch lattice of the old house at the 
other end of the village had told him 
“Fair” as he scanned it in the grey 
light of early morning. His stubby beard 
was white, and the shock of hair edging 
the yellow hat set a little back on his 
head rivalled his beard. Under thick 
white brows, his faded blue eyes twinkled 
when he saw the string. A right hearty 
jerk he gave it. Far up the clapboard 
wall a bed creaked, there was a thump 
on the floor, and then a keen face was 
thrust forth over the pink siring. 

“Hullo, captain! Down in a minute. 
You well-nigh pulled my toe off.” 

The head disappeared and shuffling 
sounds of a hasty toilet were heard. Capt. 
Shadrach Coffin seated himself in high 
content on the hotel step, filled his black- 
bowled pipe with careful punches of his 

stumpy finger, and, smoking, looked out 
' on the glories of the morning. 

Stretched out along the shore to his 
right lay the quaint, sleepy little town, 
a succession: of weather-stained roofs 
sliding down toward the street in front, 
as if trying to give affectionate protec- 
tion to the beds of myrtle and petunias, 
with here and there a eherished rose 


geranium, which snuggled close to the 
houses below. The sandy street with its 
brick walls ran, a white ribbon red-bor- 
dered, until it vanished at the turn in 
the shore by the Fisher house. Beyond 
lay the little rolling hills, grey-green, 
bare except for dark patches of black- 
berry vines. And on the barest, bleakest 
of them all, overhanging the channel, he 
could see an enclosing fence and a glim- 
mer which some tombstone in newer 
whiteness than the rest gave back to the 
sun’s rays. The wind carried him the 
faint dainty odor of the blackberries, 
mingled with mint and catnip and the 
fragrance of Baltimore Belles in a yard 
near by. And permeating it all was the 
soul-stirring saltness of the sea, accom- 
panied by a delicate something, too 
choice to call a smell, just suggesting 
fish: He who knows and loves it will 
not wonder that the captain turned his 
red face from the town and looked wist- 
fully out on the water. 

Chappaquiddock Island stretched its 
yellow length along the other side of the 
channel, a succession of sun-baked downs. 
Curling around its tiny bays, dashing 
merrily on the distant bar, foaming be- 
neath Lighthouse Pier, the good salt 
water gave him morning greeting. 

Almost at his feet lay the dock with 
its fair company of boats. Lazily, sails 
furled, all trig, they took the freshen- 
ing breeze. The only sign of life was in 
one which had been anchored well out, 
as if to be in readiness for an early 
start. A tall, thin man was raising sail 
and quietly getting under way for the 
day’s work. 

“Jim Haskins—out early—guess he has 
to—babies go hungry—poor chap!” mur- 
mured the captain as he watched in- 
terestedly the first boat of the little fleet 
make away. And as it dipped and filled 
and stood staunchly out toward the bar 
over the sunlit waters, the familiar 
beauty of it all gripped hard the cap- 
tain’s soul. Great breaths of the fresh 
saltiness he drew in, then looked con- 
temptuously up at the quiet hotel above 
him. 

“An’ they sleep when they might be 
out here. ’S no wonder their souls are 
dwarfed an’ ornery. They never give 
the good mornin’ breeze a chance to clean 
7em out.” 

“Why so sad, O Capt. Shad?” came a 
jolly voice from the doorway, its rich 
tones muffled, as became the hour. The 
captain’s grim face relaxcd into a smile, 
then a grin, as he saw his comrade. 

“Sad, doctor? I guess naow it must 
ha’ been your ha’r,” and he chuckled far 
down under his tarpaulin jacket. 

The doctor sent up a quick hand to 
investigate, only to find a sleep-rumpled 
brown mat all untouched by brush or 
comb. 


“Well, I vow! I was in such a hurry 


to get out I forgot my hair. Stop la 
ing, you  hoary-headed sinner. 

know I hurried because I was afrai 
your wrath if the tide got over the 
before we did,’ and joining in his | 
panion’s laugh, he swung down 
gravel walk, hastily endeavoring torn 
some semblance of a part as he wen 

He was a goodly man to look up 
to quote from a fond but elderly mai 
a parishioner of his, “‘the handso: 
homely man I ever saw.” Of mec 
height, he would have seemed thin al 
to asceticism had it not been for 
broad shoulders. He had the aqu 
nose, fair skin, keen eye and high 
head of an ancestry of Celtic seho 
a face to laugh with often, to laug 
never, a face to admire much, to fe 
little and to love with all one’s hear 
doctor of divinity with a New 
parish of a thousand souls was he, 
as he trudged happily after Capt. § 
rach, the sun shining on his peeling : 
ruffled hair, old flannel shirt and b 
trousers, he might more easily have 
taken for a true blood-mate of the 
tain’s, a scion of the old whaling 
tocracy. Fate seemed to have ck 
strangely when she made these 
Damon and Pythias. It had been in 
wise: 

Capt. Shadrach Coffin, one-time wh 
was the biggest man in Oldtown- 
physically, you understand, though — 
one man grasping the shirt on his t 
shoulders while he held another in 
fashion, he brought two drowning 
to shore. But he was by far the ri 
man—thanks to thrifty whaling a 
tors, his own uniformly successfu 
peditions, and three good wives 
brought him plump dowries and th 
due time left them and him for a 
bleak shore than New England. He 
too, the oldest son of the oldest s 
the Coffin house way back into the 1 
when the first Shadrach Coffin can 
Oldtown, and he lived in the sam 
painted house which that forefathel 
built. Related in some degree to a 
every family in the village, he act 
virtue of his eighty years and Ir 
wisdom as counselor to them all. 
his sea-going days were over, he 0) 
a grocery store, and there, with th 
ception of two years which he spent 
—Oldtown people never knew wh 
there amidst his pickle barrels and 
of codfish, he had held court for t 
years. 

It was there that he and Dr. B 


had met three summers before. 


doctor, clothed in immaculate fla 
escorting a pretty, frilly hotel girl 
entered in search of fruit. The do 
whaler sized him up at once as the 
genus summer boarder, species bea 
fact, as member of a race of bei 

whom he had only the hearties 
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t. So he leaned back in his hickory 
» just a mite further, squinted un- 
gly down the stem of his pipe, and 
shortly to his lanky assistant, ‘You 
to them folks, Obed.” 
t the doctor was no whit abashed. 
ing his frilly friend to make her 
tion alone, he advanced on the cap- 
3 breastworks with a smile so dis- 
ng that even that determined hero 
is gun waver a moment. 
this Capt. Shadrach Coffin?” he in- 
d. 
m-mh!” grunted the captain, unable 
press a liking for the frank weather- 
ned face before him and the hearty 
with a laugh lurking somewhere 


raveling man, I’ll venture,” he said 
mself. 

want to know who’s the best cap- 
here to go out with. The clerk up 
,’ the doctor hunched a shoulder 
7d the hotel, “said you’d know.” 
al,” replied the captain dryly, “’t 
ids on what you mean by best. Ri 
ips takes out most of the fancy par- 


ties. He has blankets for the gals to 
set on, an’ he lets the young men hold 
the tiller ropes—makes ’em feel most 
audacious sailorly. It’s a good clean 
boat for petticoats.” 

He saw the stranger eye him amusedly, 
but he kept on. ‘An’ there’s Jonas Car- 
ter—he always takes pairs, male and fe- 
male, tends strictly to his sailin’, an’ 
keeps eyes to the windward. But he 
comes a leetle mite high.” He glanced 
meaningly at the young woman twirling 
critically his one bunch of bananas, but 
the doctor laughed outright. 

“Never mind about that kind of cap- 
tain. I’m not here for society or court- 
ing, either one. I want to fish, and I 
want a man who gets up early, and who 
stays late, and who wants to fish just 
as much as I do.” 

“Wall, naow, if that’s what you want,” 
and the captain’s chair came down flat 
on the floor and his voice had a tone of 
new respect, “yew jest try Jim Haskins. 
He’ll not disappoint ye. Ef yew kin 
come along naow—” 

(To be continued next week) 


Boarding ’Round—II 


By JoHN Brown 

ve little girl, Margaret Bristow, 
s: “Please have John Brown write 
week on ‘Boarding ’Round,” 
ver letter says: “The Alpha Torch 
rs would like to hear more of the 
‘Boarding ’Round.’ Please tell us 
other experiences.” Evidently John 
1 likes to please the children, for 
adily responded to these and other 
wv requests.—EDITOR. ] 


U may remember that the school- 
louse where John Brown taught was 
i away among the hills. On the 
op of the high hill to the east lived 
iggins family, and two of the chil- 
Letty and George, were among 
s pupils. On Tuesday afternoon, 
scond day of school, little Letty— 
‘seven years old—sidled up to John 
aid, “Teacher, will you go to our 
tonight?” Although John had never 
the Higgins’ home and knew noth- 
out it, he felt flattered that he was 
d and at once said that he would 


‘aS Some pull up that hill. Before 
reached the top, little Letty was 
ig to John’s hand, for it was a 
climb for a little girl. Mrs. Hig- 
ave him a hearty welcome, and the 
_Was roomy and pleasant. Here 
found a living-room separate from 
tchen, and a roaring wood fire in 
Stove made this room comfortable 
lomey.” The supper was much to 
liking, for Mrs. Higgins served 
‘e—home made and seasoned with 
of sage. Then there were mashed 
28 with lots of butter, pickled 
‘8, Spice cake and, best of all, plenty 
1 milk to drink. In the evening 
» asked the teacher to sing. John 

ng after a fashion, and when he 
ing three or four songs George 
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said, “Teacher, you are the best singer 
I ever heard.” Of course John was 
pleased, but as he did not wish to appear 
vain, he answered, «‘Well, George, I guess 
you have never heard many singers,” to 
which George responded, “No, I never 
have.” During the evening Mrs. Higgins 
brought up a dish of apples and a pitcher 
of cider from the cellar and George 
cracked some hickory nuts. John said 
to himself that he would come to the 
Higgins’ home often. 

Off the living-room was the parlor, and 
off the parlor was the “spare” bed-room 
where John was to sleep. The parlor wag 
not for use except on very rare occasions, 
and the spare bed was seldom occupied. 
All of Mrs. Higgins’ most highly-prized 
possessions were in that parlor. On a 
marble-top center table was a dish of wax 
fruit under a glass cover. Six hair-cloth 
chairs and a sofa to match afforded slip- 
pery seats for special company. A wor- 
sted motto, “God bless our home,” hung 
on the wall, together with a picture of 
Mr. ard Mrs. Higgins taken on the day 
of their marriage. Another wall decora- 
tion, which made John feel a little 
“creepy,” was a plate taken from the cas- 
ket in which Grandfather Higgins had 
been buried, giving his name and the 
date of his birth and of his death. Mr. 
Higgins called special attention to this, 
but John found it hard to grow enthusi- 
astic over it. 

The bed-room looked comfortable with 
its home-made carpet on the floor and its 
huge feather bed. When John jumped 
into bed his first impression was that 
the sheets had just been wrung out of 
ice water. O, but they were cold. It 
is doubtful if they had been aired since 
the previous winter. John doubled him- 
self into a knot, held his feet in his 
hands, rolled over upon his knees and 
humped himself into the smallest possible 
space, and grew colder all the time. 
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Finally he got up and put on all his 
clothes, even to his overcoat, and crawled 
into bed again. It was a cold night, that 
house on the hilltop was in a cold spot, 
and the spare bed-room was the coldest 
place in the house. John managed to 
live through the night and probably slept 
a little; but it took him most of the 
next day to get thoroughly warmed 
through again. If you ever have your 
choice between sleeping in a spare bed- 
room in the dead of winter and quarters 
in the ice-house, take the ice-house. John 
went to the Higgins’ home often after 
that, but he always chose a time when 
it was thawing. 


For Rainy Days 
FAMOUS BIBLE VERSES 

Fill in the missing words and give 
references: 
God loved gave—. 
Come——labor rest. 
——wages——death—— gift. 
Earth——fulness——d well. 
Blessed——walketh——standeth—. 
——light——salvation——fea 
——shepherd——want. 
—-word——lamp——light——_. 
Study——approved——workman. 
—-2£0 preach——., 


. 
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CONUNDRUMS 
What is the best way to make a 
coat last? 
Why is a horse a curious feeder? 
Why is the letter “G” like the sun? 
What tune makes everybody glad? 
What is it that has a bed but never 
sleeps in it, and has a mouth but 
never speaks with it? 
6. If the alphabet were to go out for 
the day, what time would U, V, W, 
X, Y and Z leave? 
7. What is it that, when all the letters 
are taken away, remains the same? 


— 
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Letters from Young Reserves 


5825 Rippy St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

I was very happy to receive your nice 
letter which told me of my success in the 
contest. Many thanks for the lovely book, 
which I have enjoyed. I am sure it will be 
a great help to me in later years. I wish 
all the Young Reserves could have a copy. 

I have been very busy the past few weeks 
rehearsing for a play called ‘The En- 
chanted Garden,’’ which our dramatic class 
gave at our church for the benefit of the 
New World Movement. I took the part of a 
mignonette. 

Mother and I enjoy the Bible puzzles that 
Rev. Mr. Hobart writes for ‘‘The Young 
Reserves.”’ 

When school is out I will try to finish a 
poem I have started, and then I will send 
you a copy to read. 

Best wishes and many thanks for my 
treasured book. Will somebody please 
write me? 

MARGARET M. NEUBAUER. 
Ipswich, S. D. 
Dear Editor: 

I read THe BAPTistT every week, and I en- 
joy it very much. I think “The Young Re- 
serves” is a very good name for our club. 

I am going to raise a garden and chickens, 
as I live on a farm, to get money for my 
part of the $100,000,000 drive. My sub- 
scription is $50—every year $10. 

I am twelve years old. I am in the fifth 
grade. 

RutH NEUSCHWANDER. 

P. S.—I enjoyed reading the story of 
“Boarding ’Round.’”’ Would you please be 
so kind and tell us some more of it? 
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International Lesson for 
. August | 
DAVID: BRINGS THE ARK TO 
JERUSALEM 
II Sam. 6:11-19; Psa. 24:7-10. Golden Text: 
Psa. 100:4. 


By Joun A. HARL 


The Lesson Text 


We left the ark, in the course of our 
studies, in the hands of the Philistines. 
(I Sam. 6). But trouble went with it, 
henee the Philistines got rid of it, and 
for twenty years it found a place in the 
house of Abinadab (I Sam. 7:1-2). David 
having come to the throne determined 
to remove the ark from the house of 
Abinadab to Jerusalem. The account of 
the first attempt to remove the ark is 
found in IJ Sam. 6:1-11. At this point 
the lesson begins with the second at- 
tempt to take the ark of the covenant to 
Jerusalem. The injection of Psalm 24 at 
this point serves to ornament the lesson 
with a sorg, but there is no warrant for 
believing that the moving of the ark to 
Jerusalem was the occasion of the psalm. 


The Lesson Taught 


The symbols of religion, the songs of 
religion and the soul of religion are sug- 
gested by this lesson. 

The Symbols 

The ark in itself was a common 
wooden chest overlaid with gold outside 
and inside. It was designed to hold the 
tables of the law and to be placed in the 
Holy of holies as the symbol of the 
presence of Jehovah among his people. 
Definite directions are given concerning 
the ark in Bx. 25:10-16, and its history 
may be traced from Sinai to the Jor- 
dan, from the Jordan to Jericho, where 
it was carried around the walls. Then it 
was captured by the Philistines, restored 
to Israel, brought to Jerusalem, and fi- 
nally deposited in the temple, where we 
lose track of it. The last mention of it 
is in I Kings 8:1-11. Among all the 
symbols of the Jewish religion, the ark 
was the first and most sacred because it 
embodied the divine presence in holi- 
ness and mercy; and yet, as the writer 
to the Hebrews so well says, “the Holy 
Spirit by these symbols signifying that 
the way into the holy place hath not yet 
been made manifest, while the first 
tabernacle is yet standing; which is a 
figure for the time present; according 
to which are offered both gifts and sacri- 
fices that cannot, as touching the con- 
science, make the worshipper perfect, 
being only carnal ordinances imposed 
until a time of reformation.” In other 
words, the ark was part of a crude al- 
phabet by which primitive men might 
learn something of the true God. But 
when the Word became flesh and taber- 
nacled among us, the crude alphabet dis- 
appeared. Symbols are still necessary 
for educational purposes; but as men be- 
come more mature and more spiritual, 
the symbol loses much of its impressive- 
ness, for that which is seen is temporal, 
but that which is unseen is eternal. The 


symbols of religion must be kept simple 
and spiritual or they will readily become 
a carnal end in themselves. 


The Songs 


The songs of religion are always bet- 
ter than the symbols of religion. The 
Psalms reach a far higher level than 
does Leviticus. Leviticus is the book 
of the symbols of the Old Testament 
religion; the Psalms is the book of the 
songs of the Old Testament religion. The 
book of Levitious is practically a dead 
letter because its symbols have been 
vitalized in Christ and Christianity; but 
the Psalms are sung in every Christian 
congregation around the world. The 
three psalms of which Psalm 24 is the 
climax form a triad of songs which are 
unexcelled in Christian poetry. In 
Psalm 22 the good shepherd is seen giv- 
ing his life for the sheep. Psalm 23 
poetically describes the great shepherd 
of the sheep so beautifully pictured in 
Heb. 13:20. And Psalm 24 sings tri- 
umphantly of the chief shepherd who 
shall yet appear in glory as King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

Christianity is united in its songs. 
Protestant churches have not yet united 
on a common form of’ the Lord’s prayer. 
Methodists say, “Forgive us our tres- 
passes,” while Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists continue to pray, “Forgive us our 
debts.” The symbol of baptism still 
stands as a barrier to the union of 
evangelical churches. But take up any 
hymn-book published by the evangelical 
churches of the world and you will find 
the same hymns. Methodists sing “Rock 
of Ages,” written by a Presbyterian ; 
Presbyterians sing “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” written by a Methodist; Baptists 
sing “Lead Kindly Light,” written by a 
Catholic; and all of us sing “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” written by a Unitarian. 
We split on our theology and unite on 
our songs because psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, if they are fit to live, 
express the ‘soul of religion rather than 
its systems of theology, its ecclesiastical 
forms and its church government. 

The Soul 

What is the soul of religion? The 
symbols embody it, the songs voice it, 
but what is the soul of it? David illus- 
trated the soul of religion when he 
danced before the Lord. The believers 
on the day of Pentecost revealed the soul 
of religion when they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost. Christian men and 
women in all generations have kept alive 
the soul of religion in the passion for 
altruistic service and vicarious sacrifice. 
Jesus Christ is the soul of religion, and 
all who are united to him by a living 
faith are partakers of that soul. It is a 
far cry from David to Christ, but David 
had the real soul of religion for his day. 
Enthusiasm has been traced back to the 
words in the Greek meaning “in God.” 
David, with emotions aflame bringing the 
symbol of the presence of God to Jeru- 
salem, is the forerunner of every man 
who has ever been touched with the 
di-ine afflatus: Religion is nothing with- 
out enthusiasm. 


The Place of Religion 4 


Democracy 


ee democratic state has not yet 
tablished the machinery which } 
conserve and perpetuate the vol 
spiritual achievements of the race ; 
guarantee that the citizenship of 
future will be dominated by the higt 
moral and spiritual ideals. Democr 
must learn how to make intelligence 
righteousness co-extensive. A ski 
hand and an informed mind must 
united with a good heart to produc 
citizen safe for the democracy of 
future. The nation that can build 
machinery will write a new page in 
history of democratic government, 
The task of religious education is 
motivate conduct in terms of a relig 
ideal of life. The facts and experie) 
of life must be interfused with relig 
meaning. In a democracy the com 
facts, attitudes and ideals given @ 
basis of common action must be 
charged with religious interpreta’ 
Unless the curriculum of the ch) 
school can pick up the curriculum of 
public school and shoot it full of re 
ous meaning, the church cannot guara 
that the conduct of the citizens of 
future will be religiously motivated. 
The church cannot ask the stat 
teach religion, but the church can 
for an adequate amount of the child 
time on Sundays and during week 
to insure the religious training of al, 
people under church auspices. The | 
we must pay for our religious liber 
whatever price it may take to build 
maintain an efficient system of T 
ous schools, complementing the D 
schools. | 
It is becoming increasingly app 
that the present emergency in OU! 
ligious life demands the sympathet 
operation of all denominational an 
terdenominational agencies. The 
tional public school system must be} 
plemented by a unified system 0 
ligious education which will guar’ 
the spiritual homogeneity of ou! 
mocracy. Unless such a system ¢ 
ligious education can be created, th’ 
great danger that our system of sé! 
schools will become naturalistic an¢ 
the direction of social developmen 
be determined by a secular state 1) 
than by the spiritual forces repres 
by the church. § 
Each religious denomination has, 
greatest responsibility, the develo}! 
of an efficient system of chureh 8! 
and the correlation of these schools} 
those of other denominations, 1! 
unified system of religious educa 
the American people—W. S. Athea 
“A National System of Education, 
lished by George H. Doran Cot! 
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Topic for August | 
| SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
Psa. 25:1-12 (Consecration Meeting) 
1 me in thy truth and teach me: 


- thou art the God of my salwa- 
on; on thee do I wait all the day.” 


Self-examination: This will reveal 
stock in trade. Examine your 
nesses, your strong qualities; your 
res, your successes; your joys, your 
ws. The summer is a pretty hard 
in which to take stock, but it must 
‘one. The fall work is just ahead 
there is much to do. 
Improvement: through study: “We 
y To Serve” is the motto of our 
g people’s societies. But we are not 
ving as we should. Someone has 
‘that the United States is rapidly 
ning a nation lacking in culture 
this in spite of our schools and col- 


{i 
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. Wherever our young people have 
» themselves familiar with the Bible 
che denominational program, through 
7, there is an intelligent, hearty re- 
se. The same thing is true of all 
_ideals and big programs for the 
rment of the needy world. 
|Improvement through prayer: This 
of culture is lacking in so many 
f The modern home is more ‘of a 
parcial than a religious institution. 
| 


‘e Our young people go to bed all 
3 of the night, get up on the install- 
plan, have meals served to them 
1 hours of the day, the culture of 
devotional life presents a difficult 
em—so difficult that a solution is 
omitted from the family program. 
g people, if you would be strong, if 
would be great, you must take time 
1k to your Lord about your life. 
Improvement through stewardship: 
:? Improvement through giving of 
‘y? Just that! One reason why 
| are so many limping, halting Chris- 
this day is because they have made 
nancial investment in the kingdom 
yeayen. Besides being a _ splendid 
od, as a minimum of giving, tith- 
las proven to be a great character- 
er. Our young people’s program 
for the securing of one million 
(a to tithing pledges by July 1, 
| Start your self-improvement now 
jeaping your Lord that you will give 
‘stworthy account of your earnings 
s steward. 
Improvement through stewardship 
e: The giving of one’s money to the 
of sacrifice results in something 
—the giving of life. Young people 
-Tecognize the fact that they are the 
8. They are debtors. The day of 
loister and the monastery has large- 
St. Young people must learn how 
“good” out in the busy world, out 
2 their companions live and work. 
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Young Peoples Work 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Paul knew what it meant to be a steward 
of his life: “For me to live is Christ.” 
He had become so identified with the 
program of the Master and the Master 
himself that for him to live meant the 
extension of the incarnation of his Lord 
out into the great life of humanity. “Seek 
first the kingdom” should be the first 
item in the program of a well-ordered 
life. 


Convention Impressions 


We are glad to give space this week and 
next to expressions of delegates as 
to the meaning of the B. Y. P. U. 
convention held in Toronto 


The B. Y. P. U. of A. convention at 
Toronto was one of the greatest I ever 
attended. It has established my faith 
in God and given me confidence in the 
young people of the land.—H. P. Hack- 
ney, West Virginia. 

No person could attend such a conven- 
tion without leaving a better worker, a 
better Christian and a better citizen.— 
Chas. B. McInnis, Washington, D. C. 

The enthusiasm of our American 
brothers and sisters has inspired me, 
and I feel I shall begin a new year in 
the Lord’s work.—Flora Davies, Toronto. 

What the Baptist convention has 
meant to me is beyond expression. I 
know I will be a better Christian for 
having been a part of it—Irene LeQuam, 
Chicago. 

I go home from this convention with 
renewed desire to serve Christ.—Will. 

This convention has meant more to me 
than ever I can express in words.—Olive. 

Would that I could go back and give 
to our society all the enthusiasm and 
inspiration that this wonderful conven- 
tion has afforded me.—Rebecca S. Beck, 
Detroit. 

This is the first B. Y. P. U. convention 
I have ever attended; I cannot tell what 
a wonderful inspiration it has been to 
me, and hope I will be able to give some 
of it to our society at home—Jennie 
MacWalkins, Detroit. 

This convention has been a great bless- 
ing to me. I pray that God shall use me 
in the work I am best fitted for.—Geo. 
W. Ilsley, Detroit. 

It was the blessing from God, I feel, 
that I was permitted to attend this meet- 
ing. Have received a great inspiration 
and decided to serve Christ forever.— 
Mae E. 

This convention has meant so much to 
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me. I am ready to go wherever my Lord 
wants me to go.—Herbert Smith. 

This convention has meant to me a 
new courage and a large vision of my 
Saviour and his service.—Marian Balch, 
Faribault, Minn. 

This convention has made God very 
real to me and has filled me with fire 
to serve him.—Ada. 

I thank God from my heart that I 
had the privilege of attending the 1920 
international convention. To me Rey. 
H. H. Bingham’s quiet half hour talks 
were the foundation of the convention. I 
shall never forget them.—Violet Laid- 
law, Ontario. 

This convention has led me to conse- 
crate my life more fully to the Master’s 
service, and I hope to go back and help 
my society to follow more closely in the 
footsteps of Jesus Christ.—Gladys Smith, 
Ottawa. 

This convention gave me the oppor- 
tunity to consecrate openly my life to 
the service of God.—E. Green, Ottawa. 

This convention has strengthened my 
faith and brought me nearer to Christ. 
—Edna Howard, Ottawa. 

My impression of the convention is 
such that I simply cannot express it in 
words. I have had a great longing to 
give my life work to Christ, and the 
convention has meant my deciding defi- 
nitely. O, that all our young people had 
been able to attend!—G. E. K., Canada. 

This convention has been a great feast 
for the soul.—Nettie. 

This convention has meant a great deal 
to me. I have given my service to Christ 
in foreign fields or at home—wherever 
God sees fit—Doris Irene Castle. 

This convention has been a great bless- 
ing to me. Henceforth my life is given 
for His service to lead others to know 
my Saviour.—L. E. J. 

Words cannot express the joy and 
happiness I have received in this great 
convention. I have certainly found out 
that it is worth while to be a Christian. 
I wish to consecrate my life to any serv- 
ice to which God may call me.—dAllie 
Kelley, Anderson, Ind. 

After the wonderful B. Y. P. U. con- 
vention held in Toronto, I have so much 
to be thankful for. Through God’s grace 
I have been able to lead seven souls to 
Christ this year, but I am not satisfied 
with this. I promise now to hand over 
my whole life into my Master’s hands, 
to be molded by him in his service any 
place he may need me.—Ola Raycroft, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Christ first, others second, self last.— 
Nigeara Wallisse Ney... Bs Y. bo JU: 

The deepest impression which we have 
received is the sincerity and devoutness 
of the young people of America.—B. Y. 
P. U., Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, 
Nico Xas 


(Continued on page 895) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Women Who Came in the Mayflower.” 
3y Annie Russell Marble. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press: $1.50. 

This book is a memorial to the women 
who came in the Mayflower and their 
comrades who came later in The Ann 
and The Fortune, and who played so well 
their difficult part in the making of new 
Plymouth. The substance of the volume 
is not detailed sketches of the lives of 
these women, but rather such glimpses 
as can be afforded through their lives of 
the communal life during 1621-23. Every 
contribution to our knowledge of the life 
of the Pilgrims is of special interest this 
year, and this story in which the women 
are featured is therefore of value. 

“The Bible of Nature and the Bible of 
Grace.” 


By Joshua H. Miller. Boston: 
burgh Publishing Company. $1.50. 


Any sincere attempt to reconcile science 
and religious faith is of interest. Es- 
pecially is it so if the language used is 
clear, the facts copious and the argument 
sane. ‘There are places in this book 
where some may think the course of 
thought fanciful: they will not grant the 
full force of the reasoning. But one has 
at least in these pages a great array of 
facts spread before him and may draw 
his own conclusions. The author has at- 
tempted to show that there is such har- 
mony between the Bible of nature and 
the Bible of grace that they must have 
a common author. He wants to make 
clear that there never has been and never 
will be a fact to prove that there is no 
God, or that the soul is not immortal or 
that Jesus Christ did not come to earth 
as God-man to die for our sins, or that 
there is no ressurrection of the dead. In 
his opinion, the Christian system is the 
most scientific of all systems. We have 
the feeling that the old idea that there 
was some kind of antithesis between 
science or nature and religious faith has 
largely disappeared from among thought- 
ful men. Where it has not, a book of 
this kind can perform a real _ service. 


“Now It Can Be Told.’’ 
By Philip Gibbs. New York: 
Brothers. $3 net. 


The story told in these pages is not 
startling. ‘There are no military secrets 
which have been laboriously withheld 
from the reading public and which may 
now be told. What is here pictured is 
the reality of modern warfare as it ap- 
pears to all soldiers, although Mr. Gibbs 
writes particularly of the British. To 
have written this side of the story dur- 
ing the struggle would probably have 
opened a man to the charge of being a 
pacifist, and of spreading propaganda de- 
signed to undermine the morale of the 
public. But now that the war is over, the 
truth may be told in all its brutal nak- 
edness, the idea being to show war as 
it is in order that men may try to shapé 


The Rox- 


Harper and 


some new form of relationship between 
peoples and prevent such another mass- 
acre of youth. So here you have pictured 
the nature of a battle, a winter of dis- 
content, and similar subjects. From the 
shifting scenes of camp and battle, Mr. 
Gibbs has taken and set before us some 
permanent human values. All who are 
interested in people will be interested in 
this. 


“The Bad Results of Good Habits and Other 
Lapses.”’ 


By J. Edgar Park. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.50. 


As the title of this book is intended 
to startle slightly the reader, so also in 
the announcement: “This book is an at- 
tempt to sell a few sites in heaven to 
kindred souls to whom company is of 
more importance than climate.” One 
may not read the essays in this book with- 
cut coming to the conclusion that it is by 
no means necessary to go to the past for 
our fascinating essayists. Many of the 
subjects treated compel immediate atten- 
tion, as for instance, “The Disadvantages 
of Being Good,” ‘Why Ministers Play 
Golf,’ “In Praise of Eve,” and “How to 
Control Your Future.’ The tone is 
whimsical and serious, light and weighty. 
You will object at times to some utter- 
ance, but will do it merrily, and will 
often find your thought stirring. 


“The Life of General William Booth.’ 


By Harold Begbie. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Two volumes; $9.50 net. 


When the story of a great life is told 
by a great writer a great biography re- 
sults. No unprejudiced person will deny 
General Booth’s greatness. Mr. Begbie 
long since demonstrated his ability as a 
writer of exceptional charm and power. 
We believe that this biography will take 
first rank among books of this kind. 
William Booth’s childhood, as sketched 
by Mr. Begbie, looks dreary. His father 
failed in business, the family was poor, 
there seems to have been little close com- 
panionship between parents and children, 
and the boy William suffered from dys- 
pepsia. His moods remind one of the 
confession embodied in the old hymn, 
“l’m sometimes up and I’m sometimes 
down.” In his case it seems to have been 
more down than up. Mr. Begbie says, 
“It appears to me quite evident that Wil- 
liam Booth’s childhood was unhappy.” 
There was no religious atmosphere in the 
home. Largely uncontrolled, somewhat 
imperious and headstrong, the boy be- 
came known as “Willful Will.” When 
only thirteen years of age, owing to his 
father’s failure in business, William was 
compelled to go to work and became a 
helper in a pawnbroker’s shop in the 
poorest part of Nottingham. Here, he 
confesses, he went down hill morally; 
but the death of his father turned his 
attention to religious matters and he was 
converted. In after years he said, “How 
I came to this notion of religion when I 


saw so little of it manifested aroun 


sometimes puzzles me.” Soon after 
conversion he began preaching on 
street. In no recent literature de 
find a more idyllic love story than 
of William Booth and Catherine ] 
ford who afterward became his wife, 
letters that passed between them gc 
a little way in revealing the chara 
of two remarkable people. Cath 
Mumford was a very unusual woma 
many respects stronger, clearer of y 
and with better balance than Wi 
Booth. Some of these letters, espe 
those of Mr. Booth, are strange mix 
of the sublime and the ridiculous 
when Mr. Booth, closing a letter ft 
religious sentiment and expressior 
affection for his fiancée, asks her to 
me two good shirts and two nights 
one yard and three-quarters long at. 
ready to send next week when I sen 
word.” The slow evolution of the 
which became incarnate in the Salv 
Army, the bitter opposition which 
encountered, the long struggle ag 
tremendous odds, the remarkable gr 
of the movement and the universal ! 
with which General Booth was fi 
crowned, are all set forth by Mr. B 
adequately and with thrilling effect. 
General Booth was an autocrat Mr. 
bie frankly concedes, and makes it 
that nothing less than autocracy 
have established and carried on tk 
markable religious movement initiat 
him. This autocracy finally brought 
schism in the Booth family, an ep 
which Mr. Begbie treats with del 
and fairness. Those who find delig 
biography—and there are many- 
recognize their obligation to Mr. B 
for a book which presents with 
vividness the life-story of one of the 
remarkable characters of the Chr 
centuries. 

NEW BOOKS i 

“Frank Higgins, Trail-Blazer.” 
Thomas D. Whittles. New York: 
church Press. 

“The Near East: Crossroads 0; 
World.” By William H. Hall. New 
Interchurch Press. | 

“Daisy Ashford: Her Book.” B 
author of “The Young Visiters.” 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

“Democracy and Ideals.” By 
Erskine. New York: George H. ! 
Company. 

“American World Policies.” By 
Jayne Hill. New York: Georg 
Doran Company. 

“Handbook of Business English.’ 
George Burton Hotchkiss and 
Jones Kilduff. New York: Harpe 
Brothers. 

“The Negro Faces America.” BY 
bert J. Seligmann. New York: F 
and Brothers. 
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Florida Letter 


By W. C. GoLDEN 


ie papers say 94 in the North but 
s the highest the thermometer has 
hed here. Politics have been much 
er. We are to have a Baptist gov- 
r, though our Dr. Hulley, president 
jtetson University at De Land, was 
elected. Many think that this was 
xr for Stetson as well as for Dr. 
ey. 

orida Baptists are anxious about 
» state secretary of missions, Dr. S. 
‘ogers. He has just passed through 
rious operation at Johns Hopkins 
versity hospital, Baltimore. Further 
; from him is awaited with consid- 
le anxiety. He has done a marvel- 
work in this state. 


ir city, and multitudes through the 


h and West, are saddened at the 
h of Rey. Thomas Spight who died 
me of the hospitals here recently. 
zame to hold a meeting at our 
ish mission, only to take sick and 
His wife and the four children are 
her parents in Michigan. She has 
ad with him as missionary to Spanish 
rica for fifteen years. 

my of us have been watching with 
t interest the news from the Buffalo 
ention. There are multitudes of 
le here from the North. I am greatly 
ested in Tue Baptist and_ its 
ires. 

mpa. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK 


JULY 4, TWENTY NEW MEMBERS were 
ved into the fellowship of the Groton 
ch, making a total since the begin- 
of the year of fifty-five, many of 
1 came by baptism. The church en- 

with enthusiasm into the New 
d Movement, and by a quiet, syste- 
», thorough canvass oversubscribed 
10ta by nearly $2000. It is now reap- 
he results in an intensified interest 
¥. work of Christ. Fred L. Hainer 
stor. 


A. W. Beaven closed his eleventh 
at the Lake Avenue Church, Roches- 
ind left for his vacation after the 
2es of July 4. This year has been 
reatest year in the church’s history 
actically every way. About 265 per- 
haye been received into the church, 
ximately 100 of them by baptism. 
€ annual commencement of the Uni- 
'y of Rochester the degree of doctor 
ivinity was conferred upon Dr. 
m. He had received the same de- 
‘the year previous from his alma 
5 Shurtleff College. 


MLE THE PASTOR, Rev. IvAN M. Rosg, 
ibsent at the sessions of the North- 
Baptist Convention in Buffalo on 
ie the First Church of Malone was 
luing to ring true to its record. 


atisfied with its wonderful record in 
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going over its $19,000 quota in the New 
World Movement, it has once again 
raised the pastor’s salary substantially. 
Pastor Rose begins his third year the 
first of July with a salary $500 in ad- 
vance of that which he received upon un- 
dertaking the pastorate. 


DEDICATORY SERVICES of the _ First 
Church, Seneca Falls, were held from 
June 13 to 18. The old church building 
was located in what has been for some 
years the Italian section of the city; the 
new is in the most desirable location for 
a church the city affords. The old prop- 
erty was sold to the Sons of Italy society 
and the new bought from the Wesleyans, 
with the result that a building which is 
all in good repair and which could not 
be erected for less than $50,000 has been 
secured at a net cost of $13,000. The 
building was dedicated free of debt, de- 
spite the fact that the church had just 
completed its quota of $7500 for the New 
World Movement. Rev. F. W. Huff is 
pastor. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Rev. W. E. Woopspury of the Worthen 
Street Church, Lowell, has accepted a 
call to Trinity Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Rev. W. D. Swarrietp of East Boston 
has accepted a call to the First Church 
of Keene, N. H. 


Rev. H. S. CAMPBELL, assistant pastor 
of the First Church of Pittsfield has been 
called to the First Church in Milton. 


Rev. Harper B. Mircueryt of the North 
Church, Brockton, has resigned as pastor. 


Rey. ALBERT G. WARNER, formerly as- 
sistant pastor at the First Church, Low- 
ell, has accepted a call to the Highland 
Church, Fitchburg. 


THE FOLLOWING is a record of the Mas- 
sachusetts minute men and women: 350 
churches in the state, 215 churches or- 
ganized, 628 minute men and women act- 
ing, 1,372 addresses given, 181,189 hear- 
ers. 


Rev. M. L. Rice, pastor of the Nor- 
wegian Church in Boston, has resigned. 
It is his intention to return to Norway 
for a period of missionary work in his 
own country. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Rev. Strother A. Campbell came to the 
First Church, Buckhannon, two years 
ago. During the first year there was an 
increase of 150 per cent in benevolences 
and an increase of 15 per cent in the 
pastor’s salary. The second year shows 
an increase of 800 per cent in benevo- 
lences and another increase in pastor’s 
salary, making the total increase in sal- 
ary 25 per cent. The membership has 
increased about 20 per cent. Ever since 
the New World Movement campaign the 
church has been praying that it may 
make its contribution to this movement 
in terms of human life. Every Wednes- 
day evening at prayer meeting the con- 
gregation bows in silent prayer that God 
may lay his hand on some one of our 
congrégation and call him into active 
Christian service. Already the news 
comes from a mother that her son is 


thinking seriously of entering the minis- 
try. Besides the above gains, a debt of 
long standing has been paid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA BAPpTIsTs are proud of 
the honor conferred upon one of their 
laymen, Hon. Ernest L. Tustin, by his 
election as president of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. In addition to many 
civic honors which have come to him, he 
has been moderator of the Philadelphia 
Association and twice president of the 
state convention. He is treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Association, treasurer of the 
education board of the state convention 
and vice-chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of Bueknell University. The citi- 
zens of Philadelphia delight to honor 
him and have elected him to various posi- 
tions of responsibility. At present he is 
director of public welfare. 


THE MANY FRIENDS OF Dr. LeERoy 
STEPHENS, general secretary of the edu- 
cation board of the state convention, re- 
joice that he was not seriously injured 
in the accident at Buffalo. 


THE NINETY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
Bridgewater Association was held in the 
Bridgewater Church, at Montrose, June 
15-17. Rev. L. B. Bryden was re-elected 
moderator. The meetings were well at- 
tended and enthusiastic. The Montrose 
Church generously provided meals and 
entertainment for all who attended. 


Rev. J. H. Ketson, pastor of the Bethel 
Church, Scranton, has been granted a 
three months’ leave of absence and sails 
for Europe July 3, to visit his father. 


THE HEBRON CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary June 
20-26. The work began as the Haver- 
ford Sunday School Jan. 8, 1879. The 
church was organized as the Haverford 
Church June 380, 1880, the name being 
changed to Hebron in 1882. The present 
pastor, Rev. John Meighan, began his 
work in 1913. On March 31, 1920, the 
church met to consider the question of 
selling its property. It was decided not 
to sell, but to continue in the Master’s 
work at 56th and Vine streets. Three 
weeks later the canvassers went out to 
ask pledges for the New World Move- 
ment. The response was pledges amount- 
ing to $17,852.16 from a membership of 
about 300. The anniversary services were 
delightful. The pastor gave an historical 
review of the “Forty Years of Service” of 
the church; special recognition was made 
of the work of the Sunday school, young 
people and women, and on the last eve- 
ning an anniversary reunion was held, at 
which addresses were made by three for- 
mer pastors, Rev. F. C. Colby, Rev. E. R. 
Tilton, and Rev. J. Wallace Green. Pas- 
tor Meighan has a large place in the af- 
fections of the community as well as of 
the Hebron Church. 


RECENT ORDINATIONS: Rey. Antoni A. 


Czaplik—First Polish Church, Philadel- 
phia, June 20. Rev. Howard Parry— 
Grace Church, Philadelphia, June 25. 


A FAREWELL RECEPTION to Dr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Lesher, who are returning to their 
field in South China, was given by the 
Wayland Memorial Church, Philadelphia, 
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Wednesday, May 26. Various organiza- 
tions of the church presented the mis- 
sionaries with checks for their work. Dr. 
and Mrs. Lesher spoke expressing their 
gratitude to the church for its fellow- 
ship and help, and their delight that it 
had exceeded its allotment in the New 
World Movement, after which there was 
a social reception in Wayland Hall. 


Tue Fotnrowine Notice oF MoTioN was 
sent by L. Ton Evans to the sixty-fifth 
annual session of the Welsh Baptist As- 
sociation which met early in June in 
Seranton, Pa. Inasmuch as, by an over- 
sight, it was not read, its publication is 
requested in these columns in order that 
it may reach the people interested. 


“That owing to the large influx of for- 
eign population into the_ territory now 
covered by the Abington, Wyoming, as well 
as our own Welsh Baptist Association, to- 
gether with certain important changes 
which have taken place within recent years, 
constituting both an imperative call to, as 
well as affording a vast opportunity for 
large evangelistic and missionary efforts on 
the part of Baptists throughout these sec- 
tions: 

“This association hereby authorizes its as- 
sociational home missionary committee to 
approach the home missionary committees 
of above sister Baptist associations now 
practically operating in the same field, and 
with a view of forming a joint home mis- 
sionary council. 

“Also, with the two-fold purpose of ade- 
quately meeting the present large and 
urgent religious and spiritual demands, and 
the uniting and consolidating of the Bap- 
tist home missionary forces (within the 
three associations), not to say conserving 
and concentrating our denominational en- 
ergies so as to share in the inspirational 
and financial great drive of our Northern 
Baptists— 

“This association, urges and 
authorizes the said united Baptist home 
missionary council (as soon as formed, and 
representing the aforesaid three associa- 
tions), to seek a closer affiliation with, and 
a more direct and real codperation of, the 
Pennsylvania state and Northern Baptist 
conventions’ home missionary boards in fur- 
nishing these requisite qualified workers to 
meet the growing and urgent needs men- 
tioned. 

“Again, that the clerk of this association 
be respectfully asked to supply the clerk of 
Abington and Wyoming associations with a 
copy each of this ‘Notice of Motion,’ so as 
to enable them to take similar action at 
ene forthcoming annual meetings (this 
year).” 


furthermore, 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Pastor BLACK oF BETHESDA CHURCH, 
Tacoma, whose resignation was recently 


reported, has been asked by so large a’ 


percentage of the members of the church 
to reconsider that he has done so and re- 
mains on the field. Since September, 
1916, when his pastorate began, the mem- 
bership has increased from eighty to 132; 
the expense budget from $630 to $1300 a 
year; the mission budget from $165 to 
$300 a year ($620 a year for the New 
World Movement); and the property 
value from $2500 to $8600, with no debt. 
The church receives $500 each from the 
Home Mission Society and the Western 
Washington Convention. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THe ONTARIO CHURCH raised $19,000 in 
the New World Movement drive, which 
annually is something like 450 per cent 
more than has been contributed in re- 
cent years. This was in addition to $8000 
raised last spring to take care of a church 
debt. Moreover the spirit of the cam- 
paign is being carried on. The church 
has just completed the study of the book, 
“The Crusade of Compassion,” the gen- 
eral church class having been taught by 
Pastor A. F. Newcomb. 


Rev. J. N. Hoover, for eleven years pas- 
tor of the First Church of Lindsay, Cal., 
closed his work with that church June 
10. More than 500 persons were received 
during his pastorate, and for nine years 
he was the teacher of a young people’s 
Sunday-school class with a membership 
of 140. Mr. Hoover was forced to give up 
his work owing to a serious throat trou- 
ble and is now resting at Santa Cruz, 
Cal. The church has called Rev. Rufus 
Keyser of Rocky Ford, Colo., and he is 
now on the field. 
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MICHIGAN 


THE CHURCH AT PLAINWELL enjoys the 
distinction of having been served by one 
man, in a continuous pastorate, for fifty 
years, covering the years 1864-1914. The 
man who had the honor of such serv- 
ice, Rev. John Fletcher, continues to re- 
side in Plainwell and is now pastor 
emeritus. Rev. J. E. Littell is now in 
the fifth year of his pastorate. The vil- 
lage numbers about 2000 people. The 
quota of the church in the New World 
Movement was $16,500 and the amount 
raised was nearly $1000 in excess of this. 
At Easter time Evangelist A. Torrie of 
Toronto conducted special meetings and 
a great blessing came upon the church. 


IOWA 


On Marcu 30, THE First CHURCH, 
Council Bluffs, presented the pastor with 
an auto to be used in his work. On 
Easter Sunday sixteen persons were bap- 
tized. On May 23 five more followed 
Christ in baptism and on Children’s Day 
the pastor baptized seven more, making 
a total of twenty-eight baptized since 
April 1 besides ten received by letter and 
experience, making a total of thirty- 
eight new members received since April 
1. The church pledged over $11,000 to- 
wards the “New World Movement.” 
Forty teams of two each put on a 
“friendly visitation” on June 20, visiting 
the entire church and congregation. The 
church was represented by four members 
at Buffalo, besides the pastor whose ex- 
penses were paid by the church. Two 
delegates attended the B. Y. P. U. A. con- 
vention at Toronto. The annual Sunday- 
school picnic was held on the afternoon 
of July 8 in Fairmount Park and was 
well attended. 


THERE WAS GENUINE sorROW at New 
Hampton June 27 when Rev. T. S. Gib- 
lette closed his labors with the church 
after four years of faithful and success- 
ful service. Mr. Giblette is a strong man, 
a rare good preacher, a genuine pastor 
and a good all-around man in building 
up a church. He gave excellent help in 
the New World Movement and is well 
abreast of the great program of the de- 
nomination today. He has served in city 
churches as well as in towns, and is a 
dependable man. 


Tre Iowa ASSEMBLY never had a larger 
number of men to help on the program 
from outside the state than it has for the 
session of July 22-Aug. 1. The publica- 
tion Society sends Dr. O. C. Brown, Dr. 
T. S. Young, and Rev. T. Frizelle. From 
New York City Dr. W. B. Lipphard, Dr. 
F. F. Peterson, and Dr. J. Foster Wil- 
cox come. Dr. J. J. Ross and Rev. A. R. 
Gage of Chicago are also on the program. 
The young people will have a good place 
in the discussions that arise. Several of 
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Iowa’s own pastors and lay worke 
Iowa Falls, where the assembly is he 
is a beautiful spot and the improveme 
made since last year will please all y 
can attend. ] 


THe IowA Pastors’ CONFERENCE ¥ 
convene on the assembly grounds at Io 
Falls July 21-22 for a two days’ sess} 
just before the opening of the assem 
Rey. R. B. Davison of Ames is the pri 
dent of the conference. : 


Pastor FRANK PELTON visited 
church at New Hampton July 4. 
spoke in the morning and for a time 
the union service on the court ho 
lawn in the evening. He is one of Iow: 
faithful pastors. 


Dr. HowLAnp Hanson of Des Moi 
gave the address before the Bap 
Young People’s Union of America 
Toronto on July 4. He has special g 
for such an occasion and he is greg 
enjoyed by young and old. ' 


Dr. G. P. MitcHELL, has richly earne 
bit of a respite following the North 
Baptist Convention. He has for } 
years past, in addition to‘ heavy work 
the Iowa Convention, added value} 
service for the college, the victory ¢ 
paign, and the late great drive. 


ILLINOIS 


Rey. Rogert WALLACE died in Bery 
at his home July 7. The funeral +) 
conducted by Judson B. Thomas on J} 
10. Mr. Wallace graduated from Cols! 
in 1875 and from the Theological Sei 
nary in 1878. He went at once to Ilit\ 
and was ordained in Lanark in the | 
of 1878. He held several pastorates) 
the state of his adoption and rendere 
real service to the kingdom. He wass 
teemed highly by all his brethren in} 
ministry. Of Scotch-Irish blood he 
positive convictions and was of tenacil 
courage, and yet was modest and retir? 
He leaves a widow and three childs 


Evancetist L. C. BAver of White! 
has just closed a successful meeting vi 
the First Church, Russellville, Ark. 


FOURTEEN PERSONS WERE RECEIVED 
the Second Church, Chicago, at the . 
communion service. Among them vf 
Rev. John L. Hess, a former Presbyte'! 
minister, who was baptized a few wif 
ago, together with his wife and son. } 


among the girls and in the church | 
erally. After July 20, the pastor will 
away on his vacation, visiting during } 
time the Iowa Falls Assembly, the I} 
Orion Bible Conference, supplying ! 
three Sundays in August the fF} 
Church, New York City, and then ¥ 
ing Schenectady and preaching in |! 
don, Ont. During August, Dr. J. W. K 
dell of Oberlin, Ohio, will be acting ! 
tor of the Second Church. ‘ 


KANSAS a 


Tue SourH LAWRENCE CHURCH? 
WicHiTa conducted a_ twelve-day ! 
meeting early in June about _ tw 
blocks distant from the church ed? 
with good results. Some thirty 2 
profession of faith. Since Jan. 1, th 
six persons have been added 10. 
church by baptism and twenty-on 
ter. A revival campaign under 
P. Montgomery is to be held in 
ber. This church was formerly a Mus 
station of the First Church of Wic® 
is less than four years old and ™% 
membership of 300. G. A. Creekn 0 
pastor. 
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SunpAy, JUNE 20, the members of 
lathe Church held an all-day meet- 
-the Eureka Church, which is south- 
yf Olathe. After the session of the 
ty school, the members were taken 
tomobiles to Eureka, where, after a 
n by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Searcy, a 
ful dinner was provided for all. 
e afternoon there were addresses 
ing upon many phases of church 
and discussion in connection with 
of these. That the day had been 
ible was shown when in the evening 
ithe three made confession of faith 
six determined to unite with the 
1 by letter. 


OHIO 


wry CHURCH OF BARBERTON enjoyed 
st communion service on June 27. 
yand of people has conducted a Sun- 
shool and been a complete unit of 
zation for more than two years. 
tly it was organized into a church 
urchased four lots four miles from 
mter of Akron, in the borough of 
cton, on which a building, for 
plans have been completed, is to 
ected. Rev. Geo. M. Hulme has 
ealled to the pastorate. In the 
1 are several of the leading busi- 
nen of the city, new members are 
added and the future seems bright. 


( TILLMAN PERKINS was born Oct. 
40, and died June 23 of this year. 
‘ly manhood he professed faith in 
and was baptized into the fellow- 
f the Old Mill-Creek Church. Upon 
sanization he transferred his mem- 
p to the Springdale Church of 
he was a member until his death. 
is twice married, first to Lydia A. 
ns and later to Malissa G. Ritten- 
and seven children survive him. 
red to see all his children unite 
she Baptist Church. All his life 
erkins was an active business man. 
rgest contribution to the world con- 
1 the strong, virile Christian char- 
7 his children. 
Onto Baptist AssEmMBLy is to be 
t Granville from, July 30 to. August 
e assembly offers a splendid sum- 
ible training school and a great 
| of recreation, vacation and pleas- 
tin one. Reservations for rooms 
} Made by addressing Pres. R. O. 
, 902 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, 


ebrated its Independence Day, Sun- 
iy 4. A suitable service was held 
afternoon in which representatives 
.t Baptist churches took Dart. «DY. 
Johnson, of Linden Avenue, was 
moderator. He also preached an 
‘Tmon on “Our Foundation.” Mr. 
Beaver, whose generous gift made 
e the splendid site and fine plant, 
| the history of the mission as it 
with the First Church and how it 
ito the present church. O. E. Hall 
en pastor of this church for ten 
It was his wise leadership, his 
& efforts, unselfish devotion that 
t forth this progressive and loyal 
dency. All the Baptist of the city 
with the pastor and people. 

FIRST YEAR OF THE PASTORATE of 
Wm. Pieffer with the Central 
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sa STREET CHURCH of Day- 


Church, Columbus, closed with the month 
of June. During the year the church 
has made progress. Ninety-three mem- 
bers were received in all, fifty by bap- 
tism, and forty-three by letter and ex- 
perience; the membership numbers 
nearly three hundred. The average at- 
tendance for the year just closed is as 
follows: Prayer-meeting, sixty-two; 
Sunday school, 221; the evening evange- 
listic service, 179. This church is cen- 
trally located in the city and is known 
as an evangelistic church, great in mis- 
sionary spirit and in sacrificial giving. 
The finances are in a healthy condition 
and the free will offerings indicate a 
clear conception of stewardship. A daily 
vacation Bible school is now in session 
conducted by the church workers only. 
This is the third summer for the school 
and splendid work is being done. There 
are some able and excellent workers in 
this church. Constructive evangelism, 
missionary endeavor, Baptist loyalty and 
doctrine, emphasizing the fundamentals, 
will be the program for the year. The 
church sent the pastor to the Northern 
Baptist Convention, with his expenses all 
paid, and furnished the pulpit supply. 


THE VALLEY AND LiarTtLeE MuskINGUM 
CHURCHES, Marietta Association, are much 
encouraged under the leadership of their 
young pastor, Rev. Edward Derbyshire, 
who came to them this spring from 
Maine. A model parsonage is being 
erected for him and his family in the 
beautiful Ohio valley a few miles above 
Marietta. There are five preaching sta- 
tions in this historic field, which has an 
exceptional record in intelligent and de- 
voted service in every good work. They 
have had the pastoral care in former 
years of Hiram Gear, T. C. Johnson, L. B. 
Moore, B. L. Neff and others whose mem- 
ories are lovingly cherished. On June 27 
a largely-attended, anniversary, all-day 
meeting was held in the Valley chapel, 
erected two years ago. The pastor was 
assisted in the services by Rev. Mr. Ashby 
of Williamstown, W. Va., and Colporter 
A. K. McCall. At the close of the after- 
noon service three men were baptized in 
the Ohio River in the presence of many 
witnesses. 


J. W. HicKMAN WAS ORDAINED at West 
Lafayette July 2 by a council composed 
of delegates from churches of the Cos- 
hocton Association and New Comerstown 
and Pleasant View-Cambridge Association 
and the following ministers: te 
Chambers, executive secretary of the O. 
B. C., W. M. Hart, Coshocton, W. B. God- 
sall, New Comerstown, T. B. Ashton, 
Caldwell, J. M. Turner, missionary of 
Marietta Association, and A. K. McCall, 
colporter missionary. Mr. Hickman was 
reared a Quaker, and for a number of 
years was a minister to that people. 
Some months ago, after careful study, he 
united with Mt. Gilead Baptist Church 
and since then has been preaching for 
our churches. The examination was 
thorough and highly satisfactory. The 
candidate has accepted the pastorate of 
the West Lafayette and Mt. Moriah 
churches. 


Rev. J. H. PROPER IS THE YOUNG PASTOR 
of Perry and Riley chapels, in Coshocton 
Association. These are large country 
fields with a splendid membership and 


a fine body of young people, who, under 


a capable and devoted leadership in Sun- 
day-school and missionary work, are re- 
sponding heartily. Recently it was the 
delightful privilege of the colporter mis- 
sionary to assist in baptizing in the 
waters of the Walhonding and Tomika 
twenty-five promising candidates, mostly 
young people. 
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Interdenominational School of 
Missions 

The Interdenominational School of 


Missions, which is represented by dele- 
gates from hundreds of cities and towns 
in the Middle West, now owns a perma- 
nent home at Winona Lake, Ind. The 
interdenominational committee has just 
closed a deal for the purchase of The 
Stephenson, one of the largest rooming 
houses at Winona Lake. The property, 
which was formerly known as Marshall 
Home, contains forty or fifty rooms and 
is located just south of the auditorium. 
The plan of the interdenominational com- 
mittee is to enlarge and remodel the 
building and to call it Mission Home. 
When the seventeenth session of the 
Summer School of Missions meets at 
Winona next year, the Mission Home will 
be an object of pride for every member. 
{t will afford accommodations for more 
than 100 guests. The sixteenth. annual 
session of the School of Missions closed 
early in July. Nearly 500 were enrolled. 
They represented twelve states and fif- 
teen different denominations. 


Rochester Seminary Reunion at 


Buffalo 


One of the delightful surprise parties 
of the convention was the unprecedented 
number of alumni from Rochester The- 
ological Seminary who gathered for the 
annual reunion. One hundred and seventy- 
five had been the highwater mark of at- 
tendance at these reunions heretofore. 
For their banquet, the committee sold 
over 250 tickets, which stretched the 
dining facilities to the limit, and after 
the meal nearly 100 who could not be 
accommodated at the tables came in for 
the “feast of reason and fiow of soul.” 
One of the principal speakers was Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, president of the Gen- 
eral Board of Education, who referred 
to himself as the oldest alumnus present, 
and whose intimate words not only re- 
vealed a most interesting educational 
experience, but were the source of in- 
spiration to everyone who heard them. 
Especially notable in the gathering was 
the exaltation of loyalty to Christ and a 
re-dedication to the spirit of the semi- 
nary motto, “To Christ, Our God and 
Saviour.” Those who have known Ro- 
chester for many years felt that there 
never was reason for greater confidence 
in the seminary and its future. 


Handbook of the Convention 


At its meeting in Buffalo last month 
the Northern Baptist Convention voted 
to issue a new edition of the Handbook 
of the convention. This volume will 
contain the acts of incorporation, by- 
laws, names of officers and members of 
boards of managers of all codperating 
organizations of the convention, and of 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, and of the Board of Education; 
officers and all committees of the con- 
vention; directory of state convention 
executives and treasurers; full list of 
members of Board of Promotion and its 
by-laws; the budgets for ithe current 
year; an historical table of convention 
meetings; and a complete alphabetical 
list of all persons on any committee or 
in any way oOflicially connected with any 
of these convention agencies and their 
post office addresses; and also other im- 
portant and useful information about the 
convention. 


The number of copies to be issued will 
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depend upon the number subscribed for 
at once. No one who wishes to be in- 
telligent about the convention and its 
agencies of all kinds can afford to be 
without this handbook. It will be an in- 
valuable directory of names, and will 
contain documents not elsewhere gath- 
ered, but which all workers should pos- 
sess. 

The price of the book will be $1 post- 
paid. All orders should be sent to the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
They should enclose the price of the 
book in a money order, or in a personal 
check for the price, plus 10 cents for 
the cost of collecting the check through 
the banks. Those who desire to have 
the book should act at once. Only a 


very few extra copies will be printed. 


LAL Vp COMMUNION 


cUPS 
UNBREAKABLE. 2382 DUNDAS S*W 
POINTED TOP STYLE © "CANADA. 


HURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book eZ 
Racks,Tables, Desks EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, Ill. 
VSS LYMYER.CHURCH BELLS 


a Bring people tochurch. Their clear, beautiful, 
sustained, far-reaching tones are a power for 

Gy good. Your church should have one. Durability guar- 
e, ans free. 


\ anteed. Inexpensive. Art catalog.& buving pl 
The Cincinnati Beli Foundry Co.Dest. B-99Cincinnat. 
eee ye ~OR 3 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RE 
ROCUL’S BERDAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON seenrcees as 


London, England 99.93 Reekman St. N.Y. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE, INSPIRING 
Christian service and good wages for it— 
all or part time. The American Christian 
Daily is going over strong, but we need 
your help and we want to pay you well— 
cash money for every subscriber you get. 
Write for district-agency today. The Amer- 
ican Christian Daily Co., 910 Garrick Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


OPPORTUNITY for capable young women 
to prepare themselves for life work that will 
always be worth while. Liberal allowance 
while in training. For particulars address 
Corry Hospital, Corry, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED: Bishop College, 
Marshall, Tex. Preceptress—salary $700. 
Four teachers: College physics, French, 
mathematics—salaries $800. Living expenses 
$4 per week. Travel expenses one way. 
Address C. H. Maxon, President. 


ADVERTISING OR SALES EXECUTIVE 
connection desired by Chicagoan of ability. 
Several years’ practicing architect; later 
. western representative architectural publi- 
eation. Knows the manufacturer, advertis- 
ing agency, architect, client. contractor. 
Successful in handling men, in producing. 
A Baptist and Sundav-school superintend- 
ent. Address S, THE BAPTIST. ; 


WANTED—Position in West—Teacher of 
shorthand and_typewriting. A. B. degrec. 
Fixverienced. Lillian Porch, Hammond, Ind. 


HOME STUDY—High school, college, busi 
ness and professional degree courses. Ninth 
year. Catalogue free. Teachers’ Profes- 
sional College, Washington, D. C. 


The Lenox Collection 


John P. Lenox of Oak Park, Ill., has 
donated to the New York Public Library 
his collection of pictures known as 
“Christ in Art.” This gives to the great 
institution at Forty-second and Fiftieth 
avenue what is perhaps the most com- 
plete collection of pictures of the Saviour, 
and distinguishes the man whose long 
interest and tireless energy searched the 
world for pictures. The collection will 
bear his name and in each album will be 
a book plate giving the name of the 
donor. 

Mr. Lenox was born in New York and 
the fact that James Lenox, one of the 
unit-founders of the library, was of an- 
other branch of the family seemed to 
point to this institution as the logical 
abiding place for the collection. 

Twenty-five years ago and more Mr. 
Lenox conceived the idea of gathering 
together representative pictures of Christ 
by the old masters, which he thought 
could be placed in one album. As he pro- 
gressed in study of the subject the sur- 
passing reach of the transcendent theme 
began to unfold before him and to the 
initial album were added fourteen others. 
These massive albums are specially made 
of Russian leather with leaves of bristol 
board upon which are mounted engrav- 
ings, etchings, old prints and choice 
photogravures taken directly from orig- 
inal pictures—some four thousand in all. 

In addition there is a portfolio section 
for larger prints which fills four port- 
folios. Besides giving the name of pic- 
ture and artist, time in which he lived 
and location of the original, the albums 
are fully annotated with other interest- 
ing data. 

The entire collection is card indexed 
so that one wishing to look up the work 
of any particular artist may turn at once 
to volume and pages showing his work, 
although it may be scattered over several 
albums. 

For many years Mr. Lenox was an of- 
ficer in one of Chicago’s largest manu- 
facturing concerns. One of his recrea- 
tions has been the study of art, espe- 
cially that art which in all the centuries 
of Christian history has placed upon 
cloistered walls priceless canvas and into 
ennobling marble the highest ideals of 
the greatest figure in the world’s history. 
He has enjoyed the advantage of fre- 
quent and extensive travel in Hurope in 
the interest of the collection, returning 
just before the war from a sojourn of 
eighteen months in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Holland and England. 

He has visited the studios and been 
entertained in the homes of many of the 
leading artists of sacred art. Among 
these are the late Prof. Hoffman of Dres- 
den, whose “Boy Christ in the Temple” 
is known and loved the world around; 
Plockhorst, at that time court painter at 
Berlin; Domenico Morelli, the famous 
Neapolitan artist; Vittorio Corcos, who 
perhaps has painted more portraits of 
notable people than any other Italian 
artist, and Amalia Dupre, both of Flor- 
ence; H. O. Tanner of Paris; Fellowes- 
Prynne and the late Frederic Shields of 
London; Lord Ronald Gower, a sculptor 
of note, and brother to the Duke of Suth- 
erland, and Prof. Eduard von Gebhardt 
of Dusseldorf. 

Prominent among American artists 
known personally to the collector and en- 
thusiastic over his collection are the 
sculptor William Ordway Partridge, 
whose kindly advice and large influence 
has had much to do with the placing of 
the collection; Frank Vincent Dumond, 
Augustus V. Tack and Laurel Harris of 
New York. 
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Personal touch with all these arj 
has given Mr. Lenox the unusual 
valuable privilege of learning about t} 
work and attitude toward the them 
close range. Many of them have con) 
uted autographed copies of their wor 

The collection is as large in scop 
size, embracing the fresco portraits| 
the catacombs of Rome, dating bacl} 
the second and third centuries; the g; 
fied Redeemer of the time-defying m; 
which preserved the type thre; 
the dark ages to the early dawnin; 
the Renaissance when Cimabue, Gij, 
Fra Angelico and Massaccio picti 
Christ as a Man among men. f 

It has been a labor of love with} 
collector and ever running in his nj 
as he worked upon it has been the ¢ 
that some day it might prove a m| 
of service to others, an uplift and) 
spiration perhaps to those who felt} 
urge of the alluring fate of the Mz 
as depicted upon the pages of art. } 
feels now that, in the final placing of} 
collection, his long cherished drear 
about to be realized. 


Co-operating with Chaplair 
By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


The chaplains, in peace times as in; 
hold a position of vital importance, 
their appointment the government ri 
nizes the power of morality and rel’ 
in the life of its soldiers. It is n¥ 
sary that the men who serve inthis cj 
ity be men of the highest character, 
it is necessary that the churches col 
ate with the chaplains in every posh 
way. 

In time of war the service of chap] 
as of all other soldiers, has a certai1 
ment of chivalry and romance. Bi 
peace times this service seems to 1) 
commonplace if not ‘wholly unneces) 
Yet in peace times the work of the 
lains is not less noble; and in som 
spects it is even more necessary. 
any rate, so long as we have any 
ber of men in camps and posts, in: 
stations and on naval vessels, the 2 
of chaplains will be required. 

Millions of soldiers have been det 
lized and many chaplains have & 
honorably discharged. The Federal |i 
cil of Churches is having a medal # 
in commemoration of the servict 
chaplains during the war, and thest 
be distributed to all who served itt 
capacity. But we have many thou 
of men now in naval service 2 
camps and posts. It is necessary! 
there be a sufficient number of cha) 
to meet the spiritual and moral 0 
the situation. It is probable that ' 
the new army reorganization bill a 
ber of new chaplains may be need); 

We give here a list of Baptist cha’ 
from the North and South now in sé 


REGULAR ARMY 
Bateman, Cephas C., Director 
lains’ School, Camp Grant, Illinois. 
Blanchard, Henry N., Coast Defeit 
Charleston, Ft. Moultrie, South Cai! 
Brasted, Alva J., 62nd Infantry, / 
Lee, Virginia. { 
Carter, Louis A. 

Manilayeria i 


(Col.), 9th Cat 


Travis, Texas. ; 4 
Pinson, Washington, D., 9th Fie 
tillery, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 


Ramsden, Stanley C., Coast Defe! 
the Delaware, Ft. Dupont, Delawai 


Camp Grant, Illinois. 


4th Engineers, 


ree, Jesse S., 15th Field Artillery, 
Travis, Texas. 
yster, Joseph B., 138th 
Devens, Massachusetts. 
1s, Julien E., War Plans Division, 
il Staff, War Department. 


NAVY 


Infantry, 


ick, Bower R., Naval Academy. 
Jenson, George E. T., Naval Air 
/a, Pensacola. 

, Wilfred R., U.S. S. “Minneapolis.” 
vard, Morris M., U. S. S. ‘Florida.” 
ie, Albert E., U. S. S. “Comfort.” 
man, C. A. U. S. S. “Tennessee.” 
wt, Francis L., U. S. S. “Melville.” 


‘ander, Milton O., Submarine Base, 
sondon, Conn. 


3; Charles V., Navy Yard, New 


i Arthur R., Naval Operating Base, 
on Roads, Va. 


iss, Ernest L., U. S. S. “New Hamp- 
dows, Roscoe M., U. S. S. “Okla- 


er, Earl W., Submarine Base, Coco 
yy 

James S., Naval Operating Base, 
on Roads, Va. 


EMERGENCY CHAPLAINS 


ieial C., 3rd Cavalry, Ft. Ethan 
‘Vermont. 


‘pitt, Orville I., 8th Field Artillery, 
\Funston, Kansas. 

‘ges, Dempsey W., 7th Engineers, 
Gordon, Georgia. 

ohy, Pat, 18th Infantry, Camp Tay- 
vntucky. 

ser, Roy H., 23rd Infantry, Camp 
. Texas. 


srtson, Cosby M., 7th Field Artil- 
‘amp Taylor, Kentucky. 


i2 of these men are from the ter- 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
id some are from the Southern; 
luthern men are in the North and 
/T men are in the South. So we 
ot mind these distinctions but may 
ate with all chaplains who are 
jur territory or who may be in our 
orhood. The chaplains feel that 
te isolated and cut off from direct 
* with the churches. They feel 
ften that they are forgotten and 
3t bear their burden without any 
vhy and aid. In view of this, the 
ttee on chaplains urges. the 
es to keep in touch with the chap- 


1é recent meeting of the Northern 
+ Convention several important 
‘uendations of the Committee on 
‘ins were adopted, as follows: 


| ask our churches and pastors, for 
Tpose of sympathetic fellowship 
nerous codperation, to become ac- 
‘d with our chaplains, and by mu- 
trespondence and bulletins to con- 
‘Tiendly and sympathetic relations 
em, 

| urge our churches in the neigh- 
d of naval stations, posts and 
| to establish and maintain sym- 
¢ fellowship with the men in the 
nd naval service and to codperate 
‘aplains and army officers in every 
& way in promoting their moral 
iritual life. 


“We recommend that the committee on 
chaplains be enlarged by the addition of 
three members, one from the navy, one 
in active service in the army and one for- 
mer chaplain.” 

This committee was also instructed to 
cooperate with similar committees from 
other religious bodies in endeavoring to 
secure the creation of a Chaplains’ 
Corps; it was instructed to provide such 
equipment as may be needed to aid the 
chaplains in their work. 

Another recommendation was a re 
quest- to the government to provide a 
suitable building for the chaplains where 
appropriate religious services may be 
held. 

We offer the following suggestions: 

Let the brotherhood or men’s class in 
the neighborhood of camp or post get in 
touch with the chaplains and codperate 
with them in every possible way. 

Let some organization in the church, 
the young people, the brotherhood or 
adult class, correspond with some chap- 
lains and give them such aid in the way 
of equipment as may be desired. 

Let pastors invite chaplains to speak 
to their people and to describe their 
work. 


Fresh from the Field 
(Continued from page 868) 
George W. Truett and Secy. J. F. Love 
sailed July 1 to represent the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention at the same _ conference, 
which will be attended by representa- 
tives of numerous Baptist bodies in Eu- 
rope. It is anticipated that plans will 
be made by the representatives of the 
various Baptist groups for strengthening 
the cause of evangelical Christianity in 
European lands. Drs. Hunt and Frank- 
lin, have been commissioned by the board 
of managers of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety to visit countries in northern Eu- 
rope, where the society has rendered as- 
sistance for many years, to organize 
Baptist work and to convey the greetings 
of the Northern Baptists. 

Mrs. Anna M. Daggett, grandmother 
of Pres. Clifton D. Gray of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me., died at the latter’s resi- 
dence Friday morning, July 9, after a 
brief illness due to cerebral hemorrhage. 
She was in her ninety-first year and was 
unusually active for one of such ad- 
vanced years. 


Bey ets 


(Continued from page 889) 


I have never enjoyed myself more than 
at the B. Y. P. U. of A. convention, and 
thank God for the inspiration I have re- 
ceived.—Hvelyn. 

This B. Y. P. U. of A. convention held 
at Toronto has been one big spiritual 
inspiration to me —Laura A. Chase, 
Minnesota. 

God has been here.—E. R. Raycroft, 
Moweaqua, Ill. 

I must not miss it next year—Clarke 
S. Kessler, Chicago. 

This is my first convention, but I have 
enjoyed it so much that I hope I will be 
able to attend many more.—Merle Cromp- 
ton. 

This convention has certainly been a 
mountain-top experience for me, and I’m 
eager to return to my field of service and 
give my life unreservedly to my Master. 
Marie Webster, Anderson, Ind. 
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August Nights 


Will bring to millions 
Bubble Grains in Milk 


Don’t put aside your Puffed Grains 
when breakfast ends in summer. 
Children want them all day long, and 
there’s nothing better for them. 


The supreme dish for luncheon or 
for supper is Puffed Wheat in milk. 


The airy grains—puffed to eight 
times normal size—taste like food 
confections. Yet every morsel is 
whole wheat with every food cell 
blasted. 


The finest foods 
ever created 


Puffed Wheat, Puffed 
Corn Puffs are the 
foods in existence, 


Rice and 
finest grain 


Never were cereals so enticing. 
The grains are fairy-like in texture, 
the flavor is like nuts. They seem 
like tidbits, made only to entice. 


Yet they are major foods, with 
every food cell steam-exploded, so 
digestion is easy and complete. 


They will take the place of pastries, 
sweets, etc., if you serve them all day 
long. And at meal-time they will 
make whole-grain foods tempting. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 


C@ortiePutts 


The Three Bubble Grains 


Puffed Grains are made by Prof. 
Anderson’s process. A hundred mil- 
lion steam explosions occur in every 
kernel. They are the best-cooked 
grain foods in existence. Serve all 
three kinds, at all hours, in all the 
ways folks like them. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Church and Sunday 
School Equipment 


Church Furniture 


Pews and Pulpit Furni- 
ture made according to our 
own or Architects’ design. Al- 
tars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Wood 
and Marble Baptismal Fonts. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Ideal chairs of uniform 
design for all grades. Special 
a Tables, Register Boards, 
Folding Chairs, Platform Fur- 
niture. 

Church and Sun- 
day School Furniture of 
every description. 


Write for Catalog S 


DELONG- 
SVOBODA 
COMPANY 


Witherspoon Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 706 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 275 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Toronto has surely meant a great deal to 
me, and has caused me to consecrate my 
life unreservedly for His service, what- 
ever, wherever or however it may be. It 
is my first convention, but will not be 
the last—June Edwards. 

This is the first convention I have ever 
attended, and I want to say it has meant 
more to me than anything in my life 
that has gone before. I have found my 
niche in this world through the wonder- 
ful influence of some of our truly Chris- 
tian people. I never shall forget it— 
Nellie Gaus. 

This convention has been as the open- 
ing of the windows of heaven to me.— 
Frank Dann. 

The association with the consecrated 
young people has given a vision to me 
of the greatness of God and shown my 
responsibility, which, by the grace of God, 
I expect to meet.—Ralph J. Karney. 

The Toronto convention was one of the 
greatest blessings of our lives, as ten of 
our twelve delegates pledged themselves 
to some form of the Master’s service.— 
First Church, Peoria, IIl. 


Dead Languages in Our 
Seminaries 
(Continued from page 883) 

Educators now are bringing about 
revolutions in our educational field. 
They are demanding that the subjects 
taught’ in our schools be evaluated ac- 
cording to their service to the race. 
From this viewpoint, they are telling 
us that certain subjects which in the 
past have been required for students in 
various stages of education should be 
relegated to positions in the educational 
scheme which are secondary or, in some 
cases, even lower. Specifically, Greek, 
Latin, and others, according to the mod- 
ern viewpoint, should not be required 
for all students before college gradua- 
tion. Other subjects, on the other hand, 
are being placed higher in the scale of 
values. Most subjects in our educational 
scheme have recently been or are now 
being reorganized in order that they 
may fit into their rightful place. 

I have noticed a tendency on the part 
of our seminaries to eliminate Hebrew 
from the curriculum leading to a degree. 
As far as I know, they all still require. 
the Greek. 

Now the attitude of eminent educators 
is that some subjects, such as Greek, 
while they should be available to the 
student, yet should not be required be- 
cause they fail to function sufficiently, 
after the student has left the halls .of 
learning, to justify the absolute require- 
ment of every student to take them. We 
need these subjects, we need people to 
study them and preserve them, but it is 


not essential for every theological stu-_ 


dent to take either Greek or Hebrew. 
It would be a tremendous loss to so- 
ciety to lose these subjects. However, 
it seems to me they should be made 
electives. It happens that I have studied 
Greek, so I feel at liberty to speak on 
this matter. Why not get our seminary 
leaders to give us their reasons for 
maintaining these subjects on the re- 
quired list? It seems to me the old 
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reasons are insufficient, because 
basis is worn out. eee 
- I want our churches. 


ness. Therefore, I 
Moreover, I want our ministers t 
highly educated. But I want that e 
tion to be one that can function to 
last detail. Every minister does 
need some of the subjects which 
been required by seminaries for a 
gree. From observation, a very 
percentage of ministers who leave 
and Hebrew, for instance, out : 
seminary work are more successful 
a large number who included these 
jects and obtained the degree. 

Lastly, after several years of 
ciation with ministers and of obs 
tion of the work of ministers in 
eral, I can truly say that, in my 
ion, a smaller percentage of ther 
doing justifiable work for the kin, 
than are men and women who, fo 
stance, are majoring in the subje| 
sociology in our universities and ar 
ing out into the world as social } 
ers’ of a multitude of types. Is 
any information to refute this obs) 
tion? I am so intensely interest¢ 
this matter that I should like to¥\ 
more about it either through THE 
TIsT or personally through the mai) 

Los Angeles, Cal. E. E. BaMri) 


Personal Work in Chine! 


(Continued from page 884) | 


charm of manner, which was, howi 
veiled by selfishness and pride. Shi 
sent to the conference without hj 
much knowledge of its value or put 
She was quite dissatisfied and unl| 
and felt the conference could mean} 
ing to her. So she came to ask me | 
might go home, having convenient 
ceived a letter from her parents Uj 
her to come. We talked together | 
while and something happened— 
thing wonderful and beautiful hap}! 
the very thing which God had ser 
to the conference for. She 7 
through the conference, and she/ 
home a changed girl—so chan 
her parents and friends noticed i! 
remarked about it. And now she is 
ing and working for the same thi: 
happen in them. 3 
“Not the smallest of the results} 
in the lives of some of the missio!) 
who came acknowledging lack 0 
through the lack of vitality > 
spiritual life. They felt that the m§ 
they were giving to others did noi! 
converting and | 


meetings held in Buffalo, 
month of June, 1920, an 
other business as may lawfu 
before it. 
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in each state is an office OF THE BAPTIST. 


Responsibility Located 


Who is directly responsible for a wide circulation of the 
denominational newspaper? Whose interests led to the 
greatly increased efforts on the part of the churches in 
behalf of these periodicals? The words of Dr. Hight C. 
Moore make it easy to answer these questions. He says, 
speaking of the denominational newspapers: “The prob- 
lem of circulation cannot be solved by circulars or even 
personal letters from the office, for too often they fall 
in harmless showers to the ground; nor by premiums, 
which are like a paper fire—too much blaze for the heat 


and too quickly over; nor by commissions, which may ap- 
peal to the mercenary motive in the solicitor and the 
philanthropic motive in the subscriber; nor by a travel- 
ing representative, who, at best, can barely skim 
his territory and is utterly unable to cultivate it intensely. 
We shall never be able to solve this problem until the 
denomination gets as squarely, as eanestly and as unitedly 
behind the denominational paper as it is behind missions, 
education, ministers’ relief, and all other denominational 
agencies and undertakings.” 


over 


Responsibility Accepted 


The above words were spoken by Dr. Moore at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Baptist Convention three years ago. 
At that time very few among us dreamed of the rapid 
changes which were about to take place in the attitude 
of the churches toward the denominational newspaper. 
The Baptists of the North are now squarely and earnestly 
and, we believe, will soon be unitedly behind their 
periodicals. 

Almost 15,000—to be exact, 13,028—new annual sub- 
scriptions to THe Baprist have been received during the 
first five months of its history. We have had no field 


, representatives—except the efficient denominational repre- 


sentatives; we have offered no premiums and paid no com- 
missions. The subscription responsibility has been placed 
upon the hearts of the churches. They have responded 
to the challenge. They have made a splendid beginning 
in the brief space of five months. Several states are near 
the goal set for themselves—a copy of Tue Baptist to 
every ten members on the church roll of 
every church. Dr. Moore three years ago pointed out that 
it is the task of the denomination to make possible a 
widespread knowledge of its ideals, its world responsibility 
and its accomplishments. This responsibility Northern 
Baptists have accepted. 


membership 
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A Safe Investment 
at All Times— 


6% First Mortgage $500 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people naturally 
and wisely turn to first mortgage securities based on land as the 
basic and best of all investments. 


For land is the source of all values and cannot be taken away or destroyed. It 
is definite, tangible, permanent. Moreover, we will not accept a first mortgage 
unless the property is located in a city where real estate values are stable and 
rentals adequate. There is, therefore, no speculation in the First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial Notes we are offering. They are backed by solid and depend- 
able security; they promise a substantial and steady income—and your prin- 
cipal and interest will be absolutely safe. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% Real Estate 
Serial Notes we now have to offer. Notes delivered at our risk to any post office 
or through any bank in the United States. 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘Investment Steps.” 


It gives in detail the care and investi- 


gation we follow in connection with the making of loans. 


Real Estate Mercantil 


Loan Member Federal == 
Department Reserve System 


ST LOUIS 


eTrust 


Company Capital and 


Surplus 
$10,000,000 


== USGovernment 
Supervisior 


MISSOURI 


“The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.’’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 
prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
hree year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Session of 32 weeks opens September 21, 1920 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty; wide range of theological study. Tuition 


free; expenses moderate. 
information and catalog upon request. 


Special financial aid for students requiring such assistance. Full 


E. Y. MULLINS, President 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Relig- 
ious-Educational College course 
of four years, college degree of 
Th.B. Graduate School of The- 
ology, three year course, grad- 


uate degree of B. D. Two-year Collegiate Training 
course. Interdenominational, Of full college and 
graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, perme- 


ated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable 
faculty and student body. New and beautiful fire- 
proof buildings with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. For catalog and correspond- 
ence, address 

Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL \ 20, Gis anc 


oung Women 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course,Teachers’ 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economics. 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


Pillsbu 


Academy for Boys 


44th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepura- 
tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages in 
Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog. 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Owatonna, Minn. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall Term opens Wednesday, September 22nd. 

Degree of Bachelor of Divinity at graduation. 

Degree of Master of Theology for post-graduate work. 
For catalog and information address 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President, or 
JOSEPH W. A. STEWART, Dean 
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Fresh from the Field | 


Rev. D. L. Lamkin is spending the sy 
mer months as supply for the church ‘ 
Olney, Ill., and churches wishing his ay 
sistance in special services in the fall an 
winter can address him there. 


Rev. Henry Clay Miller has resign¢ 
the pastorate of the Marion Avent 
Church at Aurora, IIll., to take effect Oc 
1, at which time he will enter Columbi 
University for some special work. Th 
church has prospered under the ministr 
of seven years, having paid off its deb 
installed a beautiful pipe organ, added t 
its membership and enlarged its infl 
ence in the city. 


When our Theological Seminary at Sz 
tillo, Mexico, closed for the summer yi 
cation, five of the students went out a 
representatives of the American Bible Si 
ciety to sell Bibles for the three month; 
period. As a result of previous work ¢ 
this sort, both the professors and the me 
themselves have declared that it is th 
best sort of preparation for the work ¢ 
the ministry. 


The Winona Ministerial Summer Schoc! 
headed by Dr. Campbell Morgan and Di 
Chadwick, has been made free of tuitio 
through the endowment of friends. Mir 
isters, teachers and laymen are urged t 
embrace this great opportunity for ir 
spiration and instruction under maste 
minds. The school continues throug’ 
August 19. Those interested should er 
roll immediately. The great Bible cor 
ference follows, from August 20 to 29. © 


The president of the Woman’s Chri. 
tian College of Japan, Dr. Nitobe, ha 
been appointed an under secretary of th 
league of nations, and director of th 
social bureau established in London. 


The teachers in our Yokohama (Japan 
Boys’ School make a real sacrifice to sta 
by their work. They have been offere! 
lucrative and tempting positions wit! 
other schools, especially governmen 
schools, but they stay with us. The 
should be rewarded with a living wag 
at least. ; | 


Glasgow University honored herself < 
the recent commencement by bestowin 
the degree of doctor of divinity upon tw 
eminent pastors of Great Britain: Re\ 
J. T. Forbes, pastor of Hillhead Baptis 
Church, Glasgow, and Rev. J. H. Shakes 
peare, secretary of the Baptist Union 0 
Great Britain and Ireland. Dr. Forbes i 
one of the finest preachers and most su( 
cessful pastors in Great Britain, and Di 
Shakespeare is known the world aroun) 
for exceptional executive ability an’ 
power both as author and _ platforr 
speaker. Honors were never more wort 
ily bestowed. | 


FOR BAPTIST ; 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational 
institution has inexhaustible value. | 
CEDAR VALLEY offers two years of | 
College or Normal work for High | 
School graduates; a full four-year | 
Academy Course; one and two year 
Courses in Business and Stenography; 
Musical training, either Voice or In- 
strumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agri- 
culture, Manual Training, and Re- 
ligious Education. 4 

For catalog and other information 
address 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


Confucian Scholar Becomes Christian 


R. K. S. WANG, Chinese gentleman and Confucian scholar 

of Hangchow, has decided to become a Christian. The 
decision was the direct result of Mr. Wang’s desire to find 
‘fault with the Chinese delegates at the conference of Y. M. C. A. 
‘secretaries held recently at Hangchow. Mr. Wang spied upon 
‘his countrymen at the conference, watched them at the meet- 
lings, at their games, at the hotel, on the street. ‘His trained, 
keen, analytical mind looked for faults. He wanted to find 
‘them insincere, weak and selfish. Instead he saw that they 
were well-educated, efficient young men who had given up 
opportunities to become leaders in the political, commercial 
and industrial world that they might more truly serve China 
‘by helping to make her Christian. Mr. Wang saw that they 
‘were broad-minded, unselfishly devoted to their work. He ad- 
mired their spirit of daring enterprise, their sound business 
judgment. And, honest thinker that he was, he admitted that 
Christianity made them different from other well- born, well- 
‘educated Chinese, for they were “striving to get at the will of 
‘God. ” Mr. Wang’s conversion was a victory for all Chinese 
Christians. 
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Christianizing by Advertising 


N connection with the missionary work of the Reformed 

Church in America, an interesting experiment is being tried 
‘out at Oita, Japan. It is nothing less than the employment of 
‘newspaper advertising as a method of evangelization. Space 
in the Japanese papers is paid for, and the matter published 
is distinctly and unequivocally Christian. Such subjects as the 
‘existence of God, the creation of man, the life of Christ, are 
supplemented by discussions of Buddhist and Shinto doctrines 
and practices. In connection with the publication of articles 
is printed an ofter to send, free of charge, Christian tracts to 
‘any who may apply for them. 


| The plan includes the employment of evangelists who visit 
jthose who respond to the newspaper articles, and over one 
‘hundred have been brought into Christian churches as the 
direct result of this work. It is now proposed to make this 
an interdenominational undertaking which shall cover the 
/whole empire. The experiment is well worth trying and its 
‘development will be watched with much interest by American 
Christians. 


See Missions 


T was interesting in the stereopticon exhibit at the Buffalo 
'* convention to see the interest of the delegates in the pic- 
tures of mission work, which merely proves, what some of us 
have known all the while, that seeing the mission work is the 
‘best way to secure interest. Inasmuch as only a few of us 
can actually go to the mission fields, the missionary stereopti- 
‘con lecture is the best means of becoming acquainted with and 
interested in our mission work. 


There are several new lectures either now in process of 
‘manufacture or else in prospect. Orders have already been 
received at some of the depositories for lectures through the 
mmext church year. In order that it may be possible to take 
care of all requests that are sure to come, it is wise to send in 
fequests for reservations as early as possible. It may be that 
‘there are state or associational directors of promotion who will 
i" interested in routing lectures through their territory. If 
30, this will need to be done before lectures are engaged for 
individual use. 

_ Many people at Buffalo asked concerning stereopticons and 
ie even indicated that they desired to purchase. Orders that 
are received before September 1 are almost certain to be de- 
livered before the middle of September, but orders that are 
received after this latter date may not be delivered so promptly. 
Order lectures from your nearest depository. Send for a cata- 
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logue and for all information concerning stereopticons and mo- 
tion picture machines to Harry S. Myers, General Board of 
Promotion, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The rental price of a stereopticon lecture is but $2, 
plus the carriage each way, except that the Easel lectures and 
the Survey lectures have no rental. The price of the smaller- 
sized stereopticon is $60 and of the larger $85, and of the mov- 
ing picture machine which we recommended at Buffalo, $350. 


Chinese Continue Protests 


sine Chinése people are continuing their strenuous pro- 
tests against the invasion of their land by the outlawed 
liquor interests of America. The Chinese students in this coun- 
try are the most active in such protests.” These were the state- 
ments of Mr. H. C. E. Lui made at the headquarters of the Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition Association. Mr. Lui, a student of the 
University of Chicago, is the national treasurer of the Chinese 
Students’ Prohibition League in America. 

Mr. Lui is as much worried over the importation of opium 
into his native country as over the attacks of the wets. He 
quoted Mr. Julius Arnold, commercial attache in the American 
legation at Pekin, in this startling statement: “Over 90 per 
cent of the opium which is smuggled into China comes in ship- 
ments from the United States. This, in spite of the fact that 
the United States is pledged to respect the integrity of China.” 

The firm stand taken by the Chinese is shown by the recent 
action of Consul Chu at San Francisco, who flatly refused a 
bribe of over $100,000 to permit the shipment of machinery for 
a brewery plant to Shanghai. “Such examples should be highly 
respected by America,” concluded Mr. Lui. 


Still Crowding to the Cities 


HE outstanding feature of the census reports is the con- 
tinued and rapid growth of the cities. During the last 
ten years the small cities have heen getting large, and the large 
cities getting larger. Cleveland, Detroit and Los Angeles in par- 
ticular have made most astonishing gains in population. Chi- 
cago’s gain is equal to the entire population of San Francisco. 
Nor is there any indication as yet that there is any slackening 
of this cityward movement. More than half of the population 
of the country is now in the cities. What another ten-year 
period will show one can only imagine. If the showing sug- 
gests serious problems regarding the future of agriculture in 
the United States, it has equally important implications for 
the churches. The city has thus-far been the weakest spot 
in the program of our Protestant churches. Church member- 
ship has not begun to keep pace with the growth of the popu- 
lation. None too soon has the Northern Baptist Convention 
begun to give serious attention to the problem of the religious 
life of the great city. Unless we can in some way build and 
maintain in these cities the Christian institutions needed, we 
shall have but a small future. Moreover city methods must 
be used for city problems. We cannot take over into city life 
rural methods and expect large or lasting results. 


A Little Church Carries Off the Prize 


HE New Jersey board offered a prize of $20 for the best 

study class work done in the state. The prize was to 
apply toward the expenses of a delegate to Chambersburg and 
Northfield. The winner of the prize was Miss Lovina H. Chase 
of the Oaklyn, N. J., Church. The Oaklyn Church has only 
sixty-two members, men and women, but seventy-two women 
were enrolled in ten groups for mission study. These groups 
were divided into A, B and C grades, according to a truly prac- 
tical and simple plan put forth last year by the W. A. B. F. 
M. S. These groups studied the “Crusade of Compassion” in 
accordance with methods adapted to their several grades, and 
each group secured the certificate for successfully completing 
its work. 
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The director of the work who was the fortunate winner 
of the $20 prize has written from Chambersburg, where she is 
attending the summer school of missions: “I cannot begin to 
tell you all that this delightful week is meaning to me. I hope 
in the coming days to pass on some of what I have gained 
to others. I feel grateful indeed to the women of the Oaklyn 
Church because their hearty codperation made my winning of 
the prize of $20 possible. The offering of the prize greatly stimu- 
lated the interest of the church in mission study.” 

Other states may find it possible to stimulate their little 
churches to attempt great things in the way of organized mis- 
sion study. 


The Real Promoters of Radicalism 


HE peril of established government and conventional society 
si does not lie half so much in what agitators say or mean 
to do as it does in the state of mind of listeners among whom 
agitators try to sow their thorn-crop. Not the seed but the 
soil will determine how big a crop actually results. 

And it is not the raw revolutionist who makes that soil. 
The making of the public mind—the influence ‘which decides 
whether it will be hospitable to calamitous ideas—lies with the 
comfortable and prosperous elements of the populace. 

It is this class which can disappoint its own liveliest de- 
sires if it fosters the antagonism of the less favored by persist- 
ing in practices superficially imagined to embody its greatest 
advantages—such as: 

Anxious, jealous grasping of every chance to add to private 
wealth regardless of the social effect of the transaction. 

Refusal to Jeave voluntarily for the benefit of others any 
opportunity of profit which one might claim for himself. 

Unwillingness to share fortune with the unfortunate. 

Lack of practical sympathy for the hardships and humilia- 
tion of those whose lot in life has not permitted or personal 
ability has not enabled them to provide living comfort for their 
households. 

Rejection of the principle that the welfare of people must 
in public policy precede financial interest and property right. 

Use of educational] and cultural privileges to stiffen class 
distinctions rather than to lift and solidify democracy. 

Denunciation of inquiry into the causes of current unrest 
as being a malicious aid for the apostles of revolution. 

Cultivation of snobbery which spurns contacts of employers 
with employed, wealthy with poor, educated with ignorant, con- 
servative with radical and pious with wicked. 

And probably worst of all, the vain folly of displaying 
wealth by extravagant expenditure on dazzling luxury.—The 
Continent. 


A Degree in Gospel Music 


N the future, the Southwestern Baptist Seminary will confer 

a degree for proficiency in gospel music. Few ministers 
realize until it is too late what they lose by not being able to 
sing. The deprivation of our life has been our inability to sing. 
We do not recall of ever trying to start but one hymn, and we 
parted company with it immediately after it started. It is told 
of a certain preacher (please do not ask us to name him) that 
he visited one of his members who was very ill. He was re- 
quested to read the Scriptures, which he did. He was then 
asked to pray and he prayed. Finally, he was requested to sing; 
and he sang, and the brother died.—Western Recorder. 


A Remarkable Offer 


R, JULIUS ROSENWALD of Chicago has long been known 

for his generous gifts to educational and philanthropic 
enterprises, and for his deep interest in the work of the Y. M. 
C. A., especially among our Negro population. His most recent 
offer will be of interest to a large number of cities and we 
gladly print his letter: 


‘“Ten years ago it was my privilege to offer through your 
organization to aid colored people in securing facilities for 
education, recreation and service such as are afforded white 
people through the Y. M. C. A. buildings in Chicago and other 
cities. It seemed to me that, both in the interest of the colored 
race and in the interest of the country, it was essential that 
there should be in every community in which there are large 
numbers of Negroes, a building, primarily fer men and boys, 
devoted to their use. They had not in their own ranks a 
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sufficient number whose means enabled them to provide ba 
institutions. It, therefore, seemed the duty of white people to 
show interest in the welfare of these, their neighbors, by help- 
ing to supply this need. 

“Tt was important that the best and most permanent local 
organization, such as the Y. M. C. A., take the matter in hand 
so that the institutions might be successfully managed. po 
I made the offer through it. 

“Since 1910, thirteen buildings have been provided. Yonr| 
recent survey of the eleven long enough in active service to 
be judged fairly disclosed satisfactory results and gives promise 
that they will be successful permanently. 

“Since the original offer, new and unexpected condita 
have developed, especially in the industrial centers of the 
North. The Negro migration has added large numbers to the 
colored population in many cities. Race relations show an 
increasing strain; but to help counteract this there is increased 
interest in the welfare of Negroes. This interest is promoted 
by the Y. M. C. A. buildings. Canvassing campaigns to provide 
these institutions bring white and colored people together in 
wholesome codperation. They are united by a mutual interest. 


‘The buildings themselves not only afford good service for those! 


otherwise denied this, because of unreasonable discrimination, 
but are helpful in improving racial understandings; and these 
are the foundation of better relations. 

“The new and unexpected conditions referred to and fhe! 
fact that eleven cities now desire aid, as I am informed, in 
erecting these institutions convince me that another building! 
program is necessary. I am ready to help. As the time limit 
in my original offer has expired, I am glad to authorize you 
to continue the work for another period of two years under 
terms somewhat modified by changed circumstances. 

“My new offer, then, is to contribute twenty- five thousand 
dollars ($25,000) toward the cost of a building in any city of 
the United States, which by popular subscription, participated 
in by white and colored people, shall raise not less than one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars ($125,000), to be 
devoted to the purchase of the land for each such institution, 
the erection of the building, and its equipment and furnishing. 
You may determine in what communities you will endeavor to 
raise funds, but no building is to be erected under this offer, 
until you are satisfied of the desire and ability of the local 
organization, which will own and manage the institution, prop- 
erly to finance and administer the work. 

“Hach building is to include the following features: (1) 
Separate quarters for men and boys; (2) Standard gym- 


nasium; (3) Swimming pool; (4) Class and-club rooms; (5). 
Restaurant, and (6) not fewer than fifty (50) dormitory 
rooms. 


“The general secretary and the business manager of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Chicago are to be consulted and their appre 
secured on all building plans before contracts are let. 

“Upon the statement by you, at any time or times within 
the next two years, through L. Wilbur Messer, your general 
secretary, and William J. Parker, your business manager, or 
their successors, that bona fide subscriptions of at least the 
amount of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
($125,000) have been raised in any community in the United 
States for the foregoing purpose, and that, in your judgment, 
the local organization desires and is able properly to finance 
and administer the work, my obligation in respect to the pro- 
posed institution in that community becomes fixed. Payment 
of my contribution will be made through you as soon as not 
less than seventy-five thousand dollars ($75,000) of the amount 
subscribed locally has been collected and actually expended for 
land and building; and provided assurance can be given me 
that the building will be completed within six months there: 
after. 

“Thanking you for your aid in continuing this work and 
expressing the hope that the new offer made by me will be 
instrumental in encouraging many communities to secure 
Diutidin essere 

* * * 

Three hundred and thirteen W. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
is the address of a depository of stereopticon lectures in South- 
ern California, and there are on hand the following lectures: 
“Cuba,” “The Inaian Empire,” “Porto Rico,” “Sons of Italy,” 
“Baptist Work in Congo Land,” “Mexico,” “Central America,” 
“In Farthest China,” ‘Picturesque Japan,” “The Baptist World 
Challenge Abroad,” ‘The Baptist World Challenge at Home,” 
and the little “Quicken” lecture. 

* * * 

Another straw which shows which way the wind is blow: 
ing is found in the experience of the Market Street Mission 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. The attendance has declined since prohibi: 
tion went into effect from 150 to a bare half dozen an evening. 
The superintendent will probably become a city evangelist. 


The Only Cure 


Kk} live in a troubled world. 


Business men 
are anxious, not knowing what a day may 


bring forth. Governments that have existed for 
centuries have been overthrown and those that still 
stand are threatened. Millions of those who live 
by manual labor are restless, many of them bitter. 
Class feeling runs high, not infrequently passing 
over into hatred. Long accepted theories of hu- 
man relationships are challenged or discarded. 
Uncertainty, foreboding, irritation, discord and 
enmities mark the time in which we live. 

All agree that something is wrong with the 
world. The Christian has no question as to the 
root of this disturbance; it is in the human heart. 
A prominent American publicist stated not long 
ago that ‘‘selfishness, the selfishness that feeds 
upon vanity, avarice, luxury and intemperance, is 
the keystone cause of the unhappy condition in 
which the world finds itself today.’’ This judg- 
ment is rendered by one who holds no brief for the 
religion of Jesus, but speaks out of careful obser- 
vation of conditions. His judgment is affirmed by 
such testimony as that found in a handbook of 
secret instructions to Russian soviets: ‘‘People 
with bad instincts are more numerous than those 
with good ones, so the best results are assured by 
intimidation and violence and not by academic ar- 
gument. Few would not sacrifice the good of oth- 
ers for their own ends. Right is might.’’ 

We who face these conditions are tempted to 
assume that they are unprecedented; but the stu- 
dent of history knows better. Sin is no new dis- 
ease. The story of man opens with a fratricide; 
Noak got drunk; Abraham lied; Jacob was a de- 
ceiver and David an adulterer. Laws reveal the 
evils which make them necessary. In the laws of 
Hammurabi we find that this legislation was made 
necessary by the prevalence of forgery, lust and 
general wickedness. Writing of Rome in her glory, 
one of her own sons said, ‘‘ All the streams of evil 
from north, south, east and west met and mingled 
on the banks of the Tiber.’’ Josephus declared 
that if Jerusalem had not been destroyed by Titus, 
“the earth would have opened and swallowed her 
up, so great was her wickedness.’’ No, this world 
1s not and never has been ‘‘a friend to grace.’’ 

__ What is to be done? More and better laws? 
Yes, but this will not be enough. We have laws 
against theft, but men will continue to steal so long 
asin their hearts there is no respect for the rights 
of property. We do well to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants, but some men con- 
tinue to get drunk and will do so until they are 
made over in ideals and spirit. We must have 
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laws to protect childhood, to prevent the exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong, to control the law- 
less, to do all that statutory enactment can do to 
make society what it ought to be. However, when 
this has been done we are far from that state of 
society which Jesus called ‘‘the kingdom of God.’’ 
The thesis of Jesus was ‘‘The kingdom of God is 
the ideal state. In order to enter the kingdom 
man must be born again.”’ 

Here we come upon the only cure for the ills 
which afflict society. Of palliatives there are many, 
but they do not touch the seat of the disease. It 
was not until Jerry McCauley met Jesus Christ 
and was given a new heart that he ceased to be a 
river thief and drunkard. Old ‘‘Born Drunk’? of 
whom Harold Begbie tells us in ‘‘T'wice-Born 
Men,’’ could not have thrown off the evil habits 
of a life-time but for the power which came to him 
when God entered his soul. The chureh of Jesus 
Christ must give friendship and help to every 
effort made to alleviate hard conditions; but she 
is false to herself and to her Lord if she is content 
with this. Her message to the world—taken from 
the lips of the Master—is, ‘‘Ye must be born 
again.’’ ‘To help men to realize this message in 
human experience is her supreme mission. 


Shall We Magnify Our Differences? 


BROTHER from Kansas writes: ‘‘In your 
editorial of July 10 on ‘Denominational 
Unity,’ you write of soft pedalling doctrinal differ- 
ences in order to bring us together. May I say 
positively that has already been our trouble, and to 
continue this position of the soft pedal is to let out 
the very life blood of the denomination. The very 
worth of our service is based on the great doctrines 
we believe and teach.’’ 

To take the last thing first, we reply that the 
worth of our service is determined by the degree in 
which we can bring the crucified, redeeming Lord 
into touch with men who need deliverance from 
their sin and the life eternal which that Lord 
brings. Faith in Christ saves and not mere opin- 
ions about Christ. We may talk doctrine endlessly 
but unless this end is accomplished, we fail. 

To go back another step, may it not be ques- 
tioned whether doctrinal differences have been soft 
pedalled of late? They may possibly have been in 
Kansas, but they certainly have not been in Mis- 
souri. And, judging from the sounds which have 
beat upon this office in Chicago, we doubt if there 
has been any section in the North where there has 
been a dearth of doctrinal discussion. 

But more important still, the writer misses the 
point of the editorial. The heart of it was the 
statements that there will be unity if Baptists are 
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reasonable and if ‘‘no one group attempts to exer- 
cise undue dominion over other groups. The whole 
thing goes back to how much of the spirit of the 
Master is in the possession of each one of us. If 
He is supreme, we can look forward to the best 
years of our history.’’ Of course, we shall treas- 
ure the great doctrines of the Bible and preach 
them with all the power we can command. No true 
man can do anything else. But must we magnify 
our differences rather than our points of likeness? 
Must we set ourselves up as judges over our 
brethren? Must we insist that our interpretations 
alone are correct? A brother believes, for in- 
stance, in the inspiration of the Scriptures, in the 
deity of Christ, in salvation by grace, in the teach- 
ing that “C hrist died for our sins,’’ in the second 
coming of our Lord: must we insist that he shall, 
on pain of being outlawed, accept our theological 
interpretation of these mighty facts and my steries? 
There are facts of the Christian religion and of 
Christian faith upon which most Baptists are 
agreed: in the interpretation of the facts, there are 
differences. If men hold the facts, can they make 
their own interpretations? Can they study the 
sible for themselves and, within the limits set by 
these facts, form their own conclusions? The Bap- 
tist position of the past allowed them that liberty. 
It still does so. Our churches have:on hand a tre- 
mendous campaign for the advancement of the 
kingdom. Will not emphasis upon this and em- 
phasis upon the motive lying back of it—namely 
devotion to our Lord and to the command he has 
laid upon us—create a sense of unity more rapidly 
than will emphasis upon our purely intellectual 
differences? We think that it will. 


Our Leaders Did Not Trick. Us 


W* are printing in ‘‘The Open Forum”’ a let- 
ter which is typical of various utterances 
which have come to us in recent days. There are 
apparently not a few people among Northern 
Baptists who feel that in some way they have been 
double-crossed because of Baptist withdrawal from 
the Interchurch World Movement. It is clear that 
there is misinformation which can be corrected and 
various misunderstandings, some of which at least 
can be cleared up. 


In the first place, the convention at Denver took 
up as separate matters the New World Movement 
and the Interchurch Movement. The former would 
have been projected if there had never been an 
Interchurch Movement. Through it Baptists were 
planning what the Methodists “had done in their 
Centenary movement, what the Presbyterians 
were undertaking in their New Era Movement and 
what other denominations were undertaking 
through various forward movements. It had been 
preceded by the one and the six million dollar cam- 
paigns, but was directly brought about by the re- 
port of the committee on survey. It aimed to make 
possible a great advance in Baptist home and for- 
elgn and educational work. The Interchurch Move- 
ment came along and pr oposed to all the denomina- 
tions simultaneous campaigns in tlie interest ot 
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evangelism, stewardship and enlistment for life 
work, and also a simultaneous financial drive. It 
suggested that, in addition, the combined churches | 
might make surveys which were impossible to any 
single denomination and might promote Christian 
work which the denominational movements were 
not touching. The Denver convention agreed to. 
cooperate provided, among other things, that. 
money from Baptist churches should be raised and. 
spent by Baptists. This was accepted by the In- 
terchurch, which decided to put on a supplementary 
financial campaign, following the main drive, to. 
raise the $40,000,000 wanted “for Interchurch pur- 
poses. It is an open question whether affiliation. 
with the Interchurch helped or hurt our own movye- 
ment. In some sections it probably helped; in 
others it certainly hindered. But this is clear, that. 
all money raised from our churches during the 
campaign was raised by Baptists and designated 
for Baptist purposes. 


In the second place, in withdrawing from the 
Interchurch we have only done what other denomi- 
nations have been considering. The Presbyterians. 
led the way. There has been a rather general feel- 
ing that the Interchurch, as organized, could not 
longer effectively serve the churches. If California 
did not demand or wish withdrawal, other sections, 
like Colorado, certainly did and expressed their 
desire in the form of resolutions. 


In the third place, the leaders have not tricked 
us. The Northern Baptist Convention, in which 
all churches have representation, decided at Den- 
ver to cooperate on certain definite conditions. At 
Buffalo the same national body decided to with- 
draw. If anybody imagines that either action was 
taken under compulsion from the leaders, he is 
mistaken. But it will be said that the Board of 
Promotion recommended withdrawal. That is 
true. But it did so. after looking all the facts in 
the face and in response to a demand which was 
irresistible. The Interchurch had staunch defend- 
ers in the board who made eloquent pleas in its 
behalf. But 'these also came sadly to the confes- 
sion that if the interests of the kingdom of God 
immediately placed in their hands were to be ad- 
vanced, withdrawal was inevitable. Inquiry will 
show that among our leaders are those who much 
regretted the action and who submitted only be- 
cause of the force of the facts presented. 

And. finally, the $65,000,000 pledged will be 
raised and used exactly as it would have been if 
the Interchurch Movement had continued. There 
is no change whatever in that respect. Why, then, 
should any pledge be invalidated or there be any 
charge that money was obtained under false pre- 
tences? 

The Interchurch World Movement was the 
grouping of the drives of more than thirty denomi- 
nations, each one of which was separated in its 
detail. It helped the churches to make a common 
appeal instead of trailing along one behind an- 
other. But in certain great features it signally 
failed. Ought we to keep a piece of machinery. 
when it has broken down? Or should we scrap it? 


7. 

July 24, 1920 

The national convention of Northern Baptists de- 
cided to scrap the Interchurch. At the same time 
it endorsed its own New World Movement and de- 
cided to try to find some form of interdenomina- 
tional codperation which would achieve the ends 
which this time had been missed. Instead of econ- 


demning our leaders, should we not commend them 


for having done so exceedingly well in a very 
trying situation? 

| Dangerous Leadership 

\A T 5:30 a. m. on Thursday, July 15, the elec- 
trical workers in the power plants of the Chi- 
cago street railway company were called out by 
sheir leader, ‘‘Umbrella Mike’’ Boyle. No notice 
aad been given the company. The ostensible rea- 
son for calling the strike was that one of the plants 
employed non-union men. This had never been a 
slosed shop. Just why a condition which had been 
tolerated for so long a time suddenly became in- 
colerable, only Mr. Boyle knows. 

_ The inconvenience and loss due to the strike 
are not inconsiderable, but this would be borne 
eheerfully by the citizens of Chicago were it clear 
chat something worth while could be gained. The 
fact that Mr. Boyle is just out of prison does not 
add to confidence in his altruism. He was con- 
victed of blackmailing contractors and sentenced 
0 pay a fine of $5,000, and to spend one year in 
jail. Thanks to President Wilson his prison sen- 
sence was commuted to four months. His proved 
lishonesty does not seem to disqualify him for 
eadership in trades-union circles. As we have 
said before, organized labor has no enemy more 
hgepetous than the selfish and dishonest labor 
eader. 


Unsatisfactory Centralization 


‘ ‘T T is now definitely announced,’’ says the 
| Christian Century, ‘‘that there will be a 
vestern office of the Federal Council of Churches 
n Chicago. This office is to be coordinate with the 
New York office. The centralization of religious 
eadership in New York is proving increasingly un- 
jatisfactory, as is evidenced by the awkward long- 
listance efforts of the Interchurch World Move- 
nent. The International Sunday School Associa- 
fion long since established its offices in Chicago, 
tnd many of the denominational missionary organ- 
zations have opened offices here.’’ 

_ There have been protests against locating all 
yur Baptist offices in New York. Many of them 
lave to be there. And it is doubtless convenient in 
various ways, as has been pointed out, to have most 
of them in the same city. But, on the other hand, 
his is a large country and there are in it many 
ypinions. The distance westwards from New York 
Svery great. There are certainly advantages in 
laying some of our Baptist enterprises located 
na great center like Chicago. It may be that even 
vet we have something to learn from this reported 
liseovery of the awkwardness of religious leader- 
ship which is over-much centralized. 
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Watch the Nominations 


HERE is danger lest the sweeping victory for 
prohibition effected by the unanimous de- 
cision of the Supreme Court sustaining the consti- 
tutionality of the eighteenth amendment may lull 
the dry forces into a false sense of security. 

The Supreme Court decision affirms that Con- 
gress has a right to define what content of alcohol 
makes a beverage ‘‘intoxicating liquor.’? A wet 
Congress might and would define this in such a way 
as to permit the manufacture of beer and wine. 
Hence the duty of every Christian to refuse to vote 
for any candidate for the Senate or the House of 
Representatives who fails to declare himself un- 
equivocally on the dry side. This issue is bigger 
in its potencies for good or evil to our national 
life than any other. It is no time to temporize. 
Fight the wets in whatever political party! 

There is no reason why men should not be both 
correct in their doctrinal views and possessed of 
the spirit of Christ. But this is not always so. 
Why? That is a significant verse of John’s, ‘‘We 
know that we have passed from death unto life be- 
cause we love the brethren.’’ ‘‘Love,’’ mark you! 

Cy ete 

The ‘‘foolishness of preaching’’ continues to be 
discussed. And through it all preaching continues. 
Is it the fact that, as always, ‘‘the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men?’’ Certainly so long as 
men have spiritual needs that call for common 
worship, and so long as they are responsive to the 
spoken word, preaching will continue in some form. 
And most serious investigators will admit that the 
‘‘average’’ preacher ranks at least as high as the 


“Saverage’’ doctor or the ‘‘average’’ man of any 


other profession. Incidentally it may also be noted 
that most of our great reforms, like prohibition, 
have come about because preachers had the cour- 
age of their convictions and refused to be brow- 
beaten or crushed. 

There appears to be a serious misunderstanding 
in some sections regarding the status of New 
World Movement pledges now that our formal re- 
lationship with the Interchurch Movement has 
ceased. May we not suggest that no duty is at the 
present moment more imperative for our pastors 
than to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the 
facts in this matter and then to see that their 
churches are informed. If the pledges are not 
promptly paid, our great Baptist work in missions, 
at home and abroad, in our city mission societies 
and state conventions, and in our educational insti- 
tutions will be seriously crippled. 

* Bo * 

Seldom has there been a time when questions 
of denominational policy were more warmly dis- 
cussed than now. We desire to remind our read- 
ers that in ‘‘The Open Forum’’ they have a page 
in their own paper where every side of all ques- 
tions may be presented. If there is something that 
you feel you must say, write it out as brieflv and 
clearly as possible and send it to Tur Baptist. 
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Foreign Lands in 


HUS far in our travels 
we have found Ameri- 
can money everywhere 
in circulation. In 

Costa Rica its exchange value 
is almost one to three. In 
Nicaragua the native currency 
is at par with ours because 
the American protectorate has 
reéstablished the credit of the 
republic. In Honduras the ex- 
change is two to one in our 
favor, with the unique situa- 
tion that there is almost no 
Honduran money of any kind 
in circulation. Prices are 
always quoted in Honduran 
currency, and then the buyer 
divides by two and pays with 
American money. In all of these countries the native silver, 
which was plentiful before the war, has been melted into 
bullion and exported. The only silver in circulation is a scant 
supply of American coin, which is eked out by native coppers. 
At times the lack of small change is embarrassing to the 
traveler. On our way up to Tegucigalpa we had to pay more 
than was asked for our meal at a hotel because there was no 
change to be had in the little village; and when we arrived 
at our destination, it was some time before we secured change 
for a dollar bill so that we could have our shoes cleaned. The 
American manager of the hotel in the capital said that there 
had been occasions when he had to pay as much as 5 per 
cent premium to secure small change with which to do business. 

The increasing use of American money iS 
only one sign of the growth of American in- 
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not more than four towns that 
have as many as 3000 inhabi- 
tants. One of the missionaries, 
told me that in traveling in| 
certain parts of the country it 
was important to inquire care- 
fully, lest early in the after- 
noon one pass beyond the last. 
possible stopping place for the 
night, and then when evening 
comes be found far from any 
human habitation. | 
In the short time at our dis- 
posal we had no opportunity 
to get over the country on 
horseback. We landed at the 
only Pacific port Honduras 
possesses. Amapala is an is- 
land in the Gulf of Fonsecam 
—one of several volcano islands that lift their shapely cones, 
high above the sea. A three-hour trip amid these islands 
brought us to San Lorenzo, on the mainland, the secondary 
port where all goods must be transshipped for the interior. 
Here an automobile was waiting to take us in five hours up 
to Tegucigalpa, eighty miles distant. This same road, con- 
tinued some sixty miles beyond the capital toward the north 
coast, is the only carriage road in the country, and except 
for some short lines on the north coast reaching the different 
banana plantations there are no railroads. This lack of roads 
is the great hindrance to the development of the rich agricul- 
tural, timber and mining possibilities of Honduras. \ 
The principal mission at work is the Central American 
Mission. It has three men, occupying three of 

the principal towns of the republic from which 


fluence. Our State Department has very close 
relations with these governments. It has been 
proven to the satisfaction of all parties that 
no government in this part of the world can 
maintain itself without the recognition of the 
United States; and once it is recognized, it 
counts on the mcral support of the United 
States to prevent revolutions. The present ad- 
ministration in Honduras has just passed 
through a crisis, when it was threatened with 
an uprising on the Nicaraguan frontier. A 
simple trip of investigation by an American 
officer with fifty marines was sufficient to 
discourage this incipient revolution. As soon 
as it was evident that our government would 
not allow Nicaragua to afford a base for revo- 
lutionary activity against her neighbor, all 
fear of trouble ended, and the little Honduran 
army was called home from the frontier and 
disbanded. We were in Tegucigalpa when the 
soldiers were sent back to their homes, and 
were witnesses of the rejoicing because the 
trouble had come to a sudden end. 

If in Nicaragua the United States is up- 
holding an administration that is reactionary 
in policy and in close alliance with the Roman 
Catholic Church, the opposite obtains in Hon- 
duras. In this republic there is complete sepa- 
ration of church and state, and the anti-clerical 


they itinerate in the surrounding country. 
Then there are also two women missionaries, 
occupying two other stations and doing a re 
markable work in directing native evangelists. 
Their method is to circulate the Scriptures 
and tracts and then to visit the people in- 
terested through this literature. All over Hon, 
’ duras there are groups of believers and indi’ 
vidual converts, who help to gather a congre: 
gation to listen to preaching whenever a mis: 
sionary or evangelist visits them. In some 
places these visits are not oftener than twice 
a year. There are few churches organized 
with regular meetings on the Lord’s Day, and 
almost nothing has been done to train young 
men to settle in the different towns as pastors, 
A few meetings of the Friends in California 
sustain a mission in Tegucigalpa which has 
two regular outstations. These Friends have 
no man preachers among them. Three women 

_ only, one of whom is American, have under: 
taken the public ministry of the Word. They 
themselves confess that their lack of male 
leadership has made it difficult for them t¢ 
build up a strong work. As is natural for the 
Friends, they emphasize the cultivation of th« 
inner life, and in addition hold some very ad 
vanced teaching as to an experience of entir¢ 
sanctification. This type of ministry has @ 


party is in power. This means a great deal 
for the evangelization of the country. It 
means a more open door for the missionary 
and a hospitable attitude toward the gospel on the part of 
the whole population. Street meetings are possible and are 
frequently held without interruption from disorderly persons. 
The one disappointing feature is that the country is sparsely 
settled and there are few towns of any size. Tegucigalpa and 
its suburb, Comayaguela, have together scarcely 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. After this comes San Pedro, near the north coast, with 
5000. The next largest town has 4000, and after that there are 
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limited appeal on the mission field, and this faci 
together with their lack of men, may 80 fal 
‘ to explain why they have not a strong mission. 

On the Atlantic side a body of Lutheran belief has recently 
opened a mission in the important town of San Pedro, where 
also the Plymouth Brethren from England are at work. Ir 
other towns on the north coast English-speaking Negroes pre 
dominate, and Wesleyan and Baptist churches are to be found 
among them. There is still much to be done in Honduras it 
the way of village evangelization, but a sparsely settled coun 
try affords little opportunity for large missionary centers 
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} HOSE who have familiarized themselves with Baptist 
j history and who are active in the work of modern 
Baptist churches and in the larger life of the denomi- 
} nation will agree with the writer that there is a con- 
‘dition of ferment among us today. Whether this is a symp- 
‘com to be feared or an evidence of transition from a good to a 
-hetter fellowship remains to be unfolded by future events. It 
‘would seem that recent developments lend themselves to the 
‘former assumption. It does not need to be argued that the 
condition exists. There is a manifest dissatisfaction, an ex- 
‘pressed suspicion, coupled with warm debate, in most of our 
important gatherings. This author wishes to call attention 
‘to four disruptive features which should have the thoughtful 
vand prayerful consideration of all who are interested in the 
'growth and influence of our denomination. 
} 1. Geographical Features. Territorial divisions always 
have a tendency to result in more than that, and Baptists are 
inclined to divide according to geographical lines. Some of 
‘this leaning toward differentiation is not to be marveled at, 
‘but rather to be expected; it seems to be inevitable in all com- 
‘munions. For example, British and American Episcopalianism 
diverges at certain points, and English Baptists and Baptists 
‘in the United States exhibit divergent views. Fundamentally 
‘one, these two branches of our denomination will ever express 
‘their life in accordance with national traits, environment, and 
‘so forth. In this country there ought not to be any great dif- 
ferences determined by sectional boundaries. But the oppo- 
site of that is what we find does exist: we have our Northern 
and Southern conventions, which may be necessary on account 
of the bigness of territory, although Presbyterianism in the 
United States has recently decreed otherwise so far as it is 
concerned, but there surely ought not to be the unseemly 
wrangling over state conventions, growing suspicion and re- 
grettable rivalry such as is in evidence among us. Right to 
differ from each other is not the most distinctive principle for 
which Baptists stand; our chief glory is in our ability to pre- 
sent a united front and to make one impact on the world in 
spite of our differences. Any move which will insure this for 
‘he future is in the right direction, and such a move must be 
‘ostered no matter how many difficulties may be in the way 
of it. 

2. Educational Features. The recent outburst against our 
tolleges and seminaries betrays considerable distrust of our 
educational institutions. It will not do to ignore this, nor will 
‘t be wise to endeavor to minimize its claim to consideration. 
Whether right or wrong, the criticism exists and should be 
faced squarely, and honestly dealt with. This writer has con- 
idence in our schools, but if some have not, they are entitled 
‘0 investigate till they know from inside information what is 
veing taught in them. This can but result in benefits to both 
schools and critics. It will be admitted that there are certain 
‘undamental teachings dear to the heart of every Baptist, and 
ie has a right to expect that these tenets shall be taught and 
luly emphasized by our teachers. It will also be admitted 
‘hat students entering college or seminary do not know it all; 
they may even have learned some things which will need 
© be unlearned. If this were not true, educational institu- 
lions would be unnecessary. But if old notions are to be dis- 
odged, we have a right to expect that better ones be put in 
‘heir place. It is an unsound educational theory which de- 
troys one foundation without helping to find another. The 
Tue professor is an intellectual leader, with emphasis upon 
he last word; he is always more than a question mark, and 
0 does not cause a student to distrust the old without assist- 
‘hg him to find and adopt the new. Teaching which falls short 
{that is a menace to conviction and certainty, and education 
vithout these is wanting the main element. 

! It is sometimes offered as a rejoinder to this view, that the 
‘tudent needs to learn to depend upon himself, and so, while 
ip Supports may be suddenly removed from underneath the 
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student, he may well be left to find better ones by himself. 
To this it seems sufficient to reply that if a preacher followed 
such a method with a church, he would defeat the very pur- 
pose of the pulpit, which is to build people up in faith. If it 
be said that a school is different from a church, it may still 
be urged that a school should keep its eye on the faith of its 
students. True education does not consist in negation, but in 
affirmation. What Baptists need today is men and women of 
intelligent conviction, and they have a right to expect that 
the teacher as well as the preacher lead in its acquirement. 
This does not mean that there shall be a cocksureness about 
everything—“fools rush in where angels fear to tread”; there 
will always be limits to the searchable; there are borders of 
knowledge where the unsearchable begins, and happy the man 
Who knows when he approaches them; but it still holds that 
true education is positive. 

3. Doctrinal Features. As this writer understands ihe 
there is no great divergency of opinion among modern Baptists 
as regards the main features of our faith. So far as the deity 
of Christ, the inspiration of the Scriptures and the atonement 
are concerned, while there may be different ways of express- 
ing belief, we are essentially at one with our fathers and 
with one another. What threatens to divide us today comes 
about by undue emphasis upon minor things. The great bulk 
of our people believe in the return of Christ; a very small 
number believe in no return, except as his cause triumphs in 
the world. The rank and file might ask these brethren who 
hold this unusual view if they are not compelled, to be con- 
sistent, to put a similar interpretation upon the passages which 
refer to Christ’s first coming. ‘As a matter of historical fact, 
those scriptures meant more than future improvement of so- 
ciety: they pointed to an actual appearance. To exclude an- 
other appearance does not seem to be in harmony with pas- 
sages of the same class, nor big enough to take in the full 
Ineaning respecting Christ’s final victory. 

But dispensationalism is quite another matter and is being 
urged today to the point of serious trouble. When a certain 
view of Christ’s return is insisted upon as a condition of church 
membership, as it is in a few churches, and as a qualification 
to holding office, not to mention it as a test of fellowship be- 
tween church members and ministers, it becomes divisive. 
This author has never been convinced of the soundness of pre- 
millennialism, but he can fellowship those who do accept 
it, though his patience is somewhat tried when they wear it 
on their sleeves, and he thinks they ought to be able to fel- 
lowship those who find its acceptance impossible. Closer at- 
tention to the doctrinal teaching of scripture, together with 
more doctrinal preaching in our churches and at our denomi- 
national gatherings, would assist us toward unity of view. 
We think too exclusively apart. It will be admitted that doc- 
trinal preaching has fallen into neglect; it will be admitted, 
too, strange to say, that doctrinal differences have been the 
result. We used to have more doctrinal preaching at our de- 
nominational meetings, which served as clearing-houses for 
various views and ultimately contributed toward unity of 
opinion—at least respect for one another’s views. Nothing is 
gained and much is lost by the common failure to speak our 
minds in the presence of one another. It is said that in Eng- 
land it is understood that freedom of speech acts as a safety 
valve, and that men of all creeds, political and otherwise, are 
encouraged to give utterance to their views. It is confidently 
claimed that this keeps many a radical from some more violent 
action. A man’s philosophy does seem different even to him- 
self after he has tried to make others believe it. Let Baptists 
speak their minds and encourage one another to speak, and 
the good will be sure to come to the top and dominate our 
minds and hearts. 

4. Governmental Features. Modern Baptists have departed 
from the customs of the denomination as respects government. 
Church polity is not what it once was. In our big gatherings 
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we boast of our democracy, but as a cold matter of fact we 
have not as much of it as we once had. The congregation for- 
nerly had more to do with government than it has today. A 
few years ago the organizational life of the average church 
was far more simple than it is now. There were trustees and 
deacons, but no other boards such as one finds in most churches 
today. Questions discussed and often settled by these new 
organizations were formerly brought up in open meeting of 
the church. Bob Burdette said that he disliked the innova- 
tion of such boards. This is mentioned merely to emphasize 
the fact that they are innovations. In some churches there is 
so much overlapping that the board of deacons no longer 
functions, except as it officiates at the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper, or meets with a still larger body. And it becomes a 
real question whether the good effects of additional boards 
could not be realized simply by increasing the number of 
deacons and trustees and by bringing these together when 
a large representation of the church is desired, thus elimi- 
nating the multiplicity of organizations and preserving the 
actual democracy of the church as a whole. There is a dis- 
tinct loss to life and work where the church does not take full 
responsibility for all it does. 

It will be admitted also that our denominational gather- 
ings exercise more power than formerly: state convention 
boards sometimes adopt missionary budgets without recom- 
mending them to the conventions; leaders are asked to carry 
apportionments back to their churches as allotments, not as 
apportionments, with the request that the churches be not 
asked to pass on them at all. This was the way the war 
boards worked, but when adopted by us it went across the 
grain of Baptist procedure, being contrary to the genius of 
our very life. We have heretofore proceeded on the theory 
that our boards, whether of the churches or the denomination, 
are the creatures of the churches, accountable and responsible 
to them. We need to take constant care to preserve that view 
of them and keep our practice in accordance with that con- 
ception. Boards should acquaint the church of their actions 
where codperation is desired, and information should not be 
erudgingly imparted. This is baptistic and will secure har- 
mony and make for intelligent and efficient work. 

Every divisive tendency ought to be eliminated, and it can 
if Baptists are frank and open with each other and true to 
the genius of our denomination. Jf we are really proud of 


Impressions of the 


HE Buffalo meeting was full of contrasts: excellent exhibit 

hall, miserable auditorium; splendid presiding officer, 
somewhat disorderly audience; spiritual devotionals, most 
earthly discussion. It was a meeting of crowds, in no way de- 
liberative or judicial. A great denomination like our own 
should decide mooted questions not in passion nor swayed by 
momentary eloquence, but in calmness of mind and quietness 
of real argument. It was a meeting of conciliation, not to say 
compromise; all had to give and take. It may be questioned 
whether any real decisions were reached. The general im- 
pression in my own mind is confusion rather than steady prog- 
ress. The coming year is fraught with tremendous opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities. Great wisdom and trust in the leader- 
ship of our Lord is needed by all of us. 


Minneapolis. By Re eORE. 


HE fine spirit and success of the Northern Baptist Conven- 

tion was due in no small degree to the genial, amiable and 
impartial presiding officer, Mr. D. C. Shull. He showed him- 
self a past-master of assemblies. There were several outstand- 
ing features that made the Buffalo convention truly significant: 

1. It was a convention of high idealism and unfaltering 
purpose. These were wedded to kingdom causes, and the dele- 
gates refused to be deflected from them. 

2. The determined purpose of a few to force the conven- 
tion into an unfortunate declaration of certain doctrinal in- 
terpretations was ill-timed. It took two days of fencing for 
them to find it out. The attack upon our theological schools 
was hardly just and impartial. But good only will come out 
of it. The Baptist denomination will never delimit itself by the 
dogmatic declarations of any group of would-be interpreters. 
But this affair that began in the so-called conference on funda- 
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our past and of our traditions, then let us practice still the 
principles of those traditions and apply them even more per 
fectly than in the past. We shall ever need leaders, but the. 
churches must be encouraged to follow always intelligently | 
and willingly. We do not need so much a further development | 
of our machinery as some process by which the Baptist spirit — 
can be made to flow freely through what we already have. 
Above all things, we need to trust one another. Trust is the 
word bulging with meaning and importance. Since Jesus_ 
irusts his people, they ought to trust each other. It is not 
nearly so amazing that we are taught to trust Jesus as that, 
as a matter of fact, he trusts his church. When Jesus turned 
over the kingdom with all of its enterprises to the church, it 
was the greatest exhibition of trust men or angels, this world. 
or any other, ever saw. And that trust has been demonstrated 
to be wise. It has worked; it has been the only thing that 
has worked. It will work again, for Jesus expects to go right 
on trusting his people, if we may judge the future by the | 
past. Let Baptists learn that to distrust one another is prac- 
tically to distrust their Saviour and Master and to cast re 
flections upon one infinitely wiser and better than men. His 
whole kingdom is built upon trust; it is bond and atmosphere, 
and imagination fails to picture how much more. 


It is im- 

possible to see how his kingdom could be broken up so long. 

as trust abides. Trust is just as necessary to the life of our 

great denomination, and our future accomplishments will be. 

in proportion to its presence and power. 
Adrian, Mich. 


To Report on Christian Unity | 


HE committee on the war and the religious outlook, of the 
Federal Council, announces that the third volume of its” 
series, “The Church and Industrial Reconstruction,” will be 
available August 15. A special sub-committee of which Dr. 
Robert E. Speer is chairman, composed of representative men 
from the leading denominations, met at Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, 
N. Y., July 12 and 13, to consider the manuscript of the fourth | 
volume, “Principles of Christian Unity.” The members of the 
sub-committee who have been working for four months on the 
text of this report passed the final draft of the various chapters. 
and discussed the findings which they will recommend to the 
churches. It is planned to publish this volume in the early fall. 


| 
mentals certainly clarified the atmosphere after two days. 
3. The convention was a fine exhibition of spiritual 
democracy. If anyone wanted to be heard on any question, 
the fine president gave him a chance. After all the fierce and 
furious discussions, the voting was done with great unanimity 
and fine fellowship. 1 
4, The convention held itself absolutely loyal to the head- 
ship of our Lord and to the great kingdom tasks. The program 
projected for the future was challenzips and inspiring. A 
great day is ahead. 
5. The withdrawal from the Interchurch World Movement 
was a foregone conclusion because of the collapse of the move- 
ment itself. 
honor. 
6. It was a great, heartening, challenging, epoch-making 
convention. 
Columbia, 


| 


In it we played well our part and came out with 


| 


Mo. T. W. Young 


66 HE disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the 
Lord.” How doubts flee, how differences fade when we 

see the Lord! It seemed to me that the Lord reached forth 
one pierced hand and took into its hollow the premillennialist, 
and he reached forth the other nail-pierced hand and took into 
its hollow the postmillennialist, and Jehovah lifted the light of 
his countenance upon both of them. He has only one wounded 
side, he has only one heart of love for both of them. “They 
looked unto him, and were radiant; and their faces shall never 
be confounded.” “In the light of the King’s countenance is 
life; and his favor is as a cloud of the latter rain. How much 
better is it to get wisdom than gold! Yea, to get understand- 
ing is rather to be chosen than silver.” 7 | 
Dayton, Ohio. PHILIP BAUER. | 
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Convention Rumors 


} 
BY Veae. 
} 

‘gw T is always difficult to kill a lie. It is all but impossible 
to put it into a corner, to get its back to the wall, to 
trace it to its ultimate source. Truth is a cube, which 
when put down remains where and as it is placed. A 
eis a ball, which easily rolls from place to place, gathering 
‘omentum as it goes and readily losing itself by the way. 
here is a legend that a woman came to Mahomet to complain 
'a slander which her neighbor had uttered against her. Ma- 
omet, listening, summoned the offender, made her confess 
le slander, then commanded her to bring a goose into his 
cesence. When she had obeyed, she was commanded to cut 
f the head of the goose and to fling it into the gutter, to 
‘uck the feathers and the down from the carcass and give 
em to the winds. When all this had been accomplished, then the 
“ern master said, “Put back the head and make the fowl live 
sain, Gather these feathers from the winds and put them 
ick upon the living bird.” In tears the woman confessed her 
‘ability. “So,” said Mahomet, “is it with a lie. Once given 
dice to, the winds carry it beyond your reach, and the ruin 
_ itis the death of some innocent person—his good name, his 
anding in society, his usefulness in service.” 

In the Word of God, the fifteenth Psalm sets forth the 
lalifications of the man who should sojourn in the tabernacle 
Jehovah, and dwell in His holy hill. Among other things he 
described as one that speaketh truth in his heart, slandereth 
ot with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his friend, nor taketh 
a reproach against his neighbor. 
| It is quite natural that in such a convention as we had at 
affalo many rumors should have been current. It was easy 
ra whisper to become a shout and a supposition to settle 
toa fact. Ordinarily I should not concern myself either with 
e circulation of a misrepresentation of fact or the correction 
a slander, but I am seeking honestly in every way possible 
‘ese days to promote among Baptist people a love for truth, 
ir-dealing, fraternity and mutual confidence, as far as it 
n be founded upon the basis of our historic faith and fellow- 
ip. Therefore, three widely-circulated and readily-accepted 
mors of the convention need the widest possible correction. 
id I call upon all who love the truth in our brotherhood to 
d me in correcting them. 
| The first is a personal matter but with denominational 
‘plications and applications, Believing that it would seri- 
‘sly discredit the committee appointed by the convention to 
vestigate the teachings and other conditions in our schools, 
Tumor was widely circulated that the only thing which hap- 
‘med to my son in a Christian college (not named) was that 
fad taught him to believe that the world was created in six 
ys of twenty-four hours each; that, when he reached college 
his freshman year, his geology professor taught him that the 
ys of Genesis 1 were periods of time rather than twenty- 
ar hour days and that his faith in my teaching was thereby 
‘set. That is so far from being the fact as to be both ridicu- 
4s and pernicious. First, it was not the teacher of geology 
10 upset the lad’s faith. So far as I know the question of the 
« days was not directly involved in the matter. He did 
me home to me with question marks written over the entire 
estion of the inspiration, authenticity, veracity and relia- 
city of the Bible. He did return sufficiently upset to be 
estioning in his mind whether there were any basis of fact 
° Our acceptance of a personal God and of Christ as his Son. 
» did return to me profoundly convinced that the dominating 
‘itude of the school which he attended toward the Bible was 
scientific one rather than a spiritual one, and that rational- 
i¢ evolution was the easily accepted, dominating creed of a 
mber of its teachers. Neither he nor I bring any accusation 
Ainst all the teachers of that school. One man was directly 
sponsible. Complaint was made of his teaching directly to 
> President of the school and to leading members of the 
ard of trustees. 
S taken. Quoting from a lecture of one professor of that 
ool on the opening day of his class of students, he said, 


Until this day I do not know what action * 


An Open Letter to Northern Baptists 


MASSEE 


“You should study science to find out the facts of life. Science 
tells you the truth. As to Genesis, we do not know whether it 
is true or not and we have no means of knowing.” Why drag 
in Genesis with such a statement if there were no purpose to dis- 
credit? But it was more than the discounting of Genesis; it was 
a distinct and definite creation in the mind of the lad, sensitive in 
the last degree io truth and reverential in the last degree to men 
of position and honor, of a distinct distrust of the whole Word 
of God. I do thank God that, after months of spiritual turmoil, 
he was led by the Spirit of God to the reéstablishment of his 
faith and will be the stronger for its upset. Butitis a dangerous 
business to rock the boat in deep waters for the youth who 
has not learned how to swim. 

Second rumor: It was widely circulated and believed by 
many credulous women of noble estate and by equally credu- 
lous men of high Standing that there were one or more slush 
funds of millions of dollars behind a group of men preaching 
premillenarianism in America, and available to them for pur- 
poses of propaganda. It was widely stated as a fact that sev- 
eral such immense funds of money existed and were being 
used constantly in the propagation of premillenarianism. Such 
a rumor would seem too absurd to answer if it had not been 
so widely accepted by people of such high character. I sup- 
pose I have been as closely identified with the conferences on 
fundamentals through the interdenominational committee and 
in denominational groups as any other man during the past 
year or two, and I solemnly protest my ignorance of the exist- 
ence of any such fund. Further, I solemnly affirm that there 
is no such fund in existence. When Dr. Dixon was pastor of 
the Moody Church, Mr. Stewart, a Presbyterian brother on 
the Pacific Coast, provided a fund of some $300,000, to be con- 
trolled by a committee, for the purpose of publishing a series 
of books which were issued at that time under the general 
name “The Fundamentals.” That fund is, I think, still in ex- 
istence, though not a penny of it is available or has been for 
the work which we have undertaken to do. The conferences 
in Philadelphia, Chicago and all other conferences on funda- 
inentals of the Christian faith held during the past few years 
have financed themselves by the free-will offerings of the 
people who attended the conference sessions. This statement is 
easily proved by application to the leaders of those confer- 
ences in the city and community centers where they were held. 
Nothing can be more directly false than the statement that 
such funds exist. The absurd length to which people will go 
in believing such a falsehood igs demonstrated by the fact that 
it was charged that this supposed fund was used to bring an 
instructed delegation to Buffalo in order to pack the conven- 
tion. Brethren, be reasonable; be sane! 

It should be further stated in this connection that the 
conferences on fundamentals are not an effort to make pre- 
millennialism a test of fellowship or to write a creed, either 
for the Baptist brotherhood or for the Christian world. They 
are an effort to restate, reaffirm and reémphasize everywhere 
the great outstanding truths which the Christian church gen- 
erally, and Baptists in particular, have emphasized through the 
years. These truths are the inspiration of God’s Word, the 
deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, the vicarious atonement, the 
bodily resurrection, the present lordship of Jesus Christ and 
his return to the earth. Multiplied thousands hold to these 
blessed truths who are not premillenarian in their escha- 
tology. We believe in and teach the spiritual character of the 
church of Christ; the separation of his people in life and man- 
ner of living from the godless world in the midst of which 
they must live. We seek to create passion for soul-winning, 
to stimulate interest and activity in world missions, and by 
every means to quicken all those activities which will hasten 
and consummate the coming of the kingdom of our Christ. 

Third rumor: It was widely asserted that we who pro- 
moted the pre-convention conference wished to divide the Bap- 
tist denomination. Not a man on that committee, so far as I 

(Continued on page 914) 
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The Business of a Christian College | 


Part of the Inaugural of Clifton D. Gray as Third President of Bates College, June 23, 1920 | 


have been placed in my hands rests not alone in the fact 

that I am to become the responsible custodian of nearly 

$2,000,000 worth of property. This is truly important, 
but by no means of 
greatest importance. 
“The things which are 
seen are temporal, but 
the things which are 
unseen are eternal.” 
The builders of Bates 
College have left to our 
charge what is both 
more enduring and 
more worthful than the 
commodious and _ sub- 
stantial buildings that 
adorn this campus. 
These alone—even with 
Mount David, ‘“beauti- 
ful for  situation’— 
would have been 
merely a body without 
a soul. Without ideals 
a college is dead, be its 
endowment ever so 
large or its equipment 
ever so extensive. With 
ideals, a college, be it 
ever so poor, is a living 
force. But our found- 
ers have done more 
than. bequeath us 
ideals. The ideals left 
by them have already 
—within the short 
space of fifty years— 
come to be traditions. 
To these traditions we 


TT: significance of these symbols of authority which 
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new discovery that the word “democracy” may have othe’ 
than a political significance, it is well to bear in mind thi 
little group of idealists at Lewiston who for more than hal 
a century have been not only teaching but actually putting int: 
practice a theory o 
democracy that ha! 
been by no means lim. 
ited to the realm of po’ 
litical action, but whosi 
social implication! 
have run directly con 
trary to some preju 
dices as deep-seated a 
any inherited by thi 
age or by any other, * 

No one can doub’ 
that our traditions 0 
democracy and simplic 
ity are closely relate! 
to the positions whic) 
have been consciousl) 
taken in the matter ¢ 
our mission to student 
of limited means. Ther 
has never been a tim 
when a large propo; 
tion of the undergrad 
ate body was not el| 
gaged in various oeci 
pations, most of ther 
gainful, all of them 1; 
borious, for the purpos 
of earning their wa; 
in part or in whol 
during their four year, 
residence. It has bee 
the constant and stu’ 
ied policy of Bates t 
spare no effort to | 


do well here and now 


to pledge anew our un- ' BATES COLLEGE CHAPEL struggling with po 


failing loyalty and de- 

votion. They constitute the most precious part of the trust 
that has been committed to our care, for it is through none 
other than these ideals that Bates has made her most sig- 
nificant contribution to the day and generation she has at- 
tempted in some measure to serve. 


Democracy and Simplicity 

One of our strongest traditions has been the emphasis upon 
democracy and simplicity. These ideals are closely related. It 
is difficult to conceive of one unaccompanied, at least in some 
degree, by the other. At the very outset, our insistence upon 
the democratic ideal led to the adoption of an advanced po- 
sition with regard to the admission of women upon equal terms 
with men, resulting in the honorable distinction of our be- 
ing the first college in New England to carry our democracy 
beyond the barrier of sex. Those first women students were 
brave indeed! Their presence was grudgingly allowed and 
often attended with ridicule and open antagonism. To the 
natural conservatism of New England, co-education in those 
days seemed like a strange exotic transplanted from the pro- 
gressive prairies of the West. It is no mean accomplishment to 
have been among the protagonists of the modern feminist move- 
ment which is really a part of that larger drift in the direction 
of democracy that is coincident with the growth of the Amer- 
ican republic among the nations. This fundamental feeling for 
democracy so characteristic of our history has surmounted 
other barriers beside that of sex. The color line has never been 
drawn in this institution and no one has ever found our doors 
shut.in his face because of race or creed. Catholic and Jews 
have found a welcome and opportunity in our classroom equal 
in every respect to the opportunity and welcome offered to 
those of Protestant faith. 

In these days, when in some quarters it is hailed as a 

J 


) 


helpful to  studen| 


erty. To this end, tl 
founders felt it incumbent upon themselves not only to pr 
vide opportunities for remunerative employment and suppl 
mentary aid through scholarship, but to see to it that the poo 
est young man or woman found here a happy college home. Fi 
this reason they steadfastly opposed the creation of artifici’ 
barriers or distinctions. There were to be no cliques and 1 
secret fraternities, for these were thought to be essential 
undemocratic and, while they might have a useful function - 
other institutions, their presence at Bates, where so many Wwe 
working their way through college, could serve no good e 


Educational Ideals 

Another of the ideals that has ever been held before 
is the nature of the educational task to which we have 
our hand There has never been a time in our brief histo} 
when our vision has been obscured as to how we could fu 
tion most effectively as an educational institution. We ha 
never wished to be other than a small college. While we ha 
never yet set exact bounds to our student body, we have taci 
agreed that it must not be so numerous as to interfere Wi 
those ideals of personal relationship between teachers 4 
students which we regard as essential to the best educatio 
method. We have had, therefore, no ambition to become ei 
an overgrown college or an undersized university. 

It is true that we have been more or less affected by t} 
developments of the last generation in higher education. O 
curriculum has given a larger place to modern languages 
to the sciences than they once had, while psychology, sociolo; 
and political economy have been received hospitably alongsi 
of older disciplines. Radical as we have been in some dir 
tions, we have been strangely conservative in the matter 
the curriculum. It may be that our limited resources ha’ 
saved us from the temptations to which a wealthier instituti' 
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ight have succumbed. We have felt that it is no part of our 
isk to give our students a bowing acquaintance with fifty- 
sven varieties of knowledge. We have never been anxious 
, have our conspectus of courses look like the carte du jour 
' a metropolitan hostelry. Those students—of whom there 
ems to be an increasing number—who set more store by 
ws @oeuvres and French pastry than by meat and potatoes 
1d bread and butter probably find our intellectual menu too 
stricted. This is neither the time nor the place to enter into 
e discussion of the merits and demerits of the elective sys- 
m, but it is a matter of satisfaction to observe that, in these 
ys when the pendulum is swinging away from what a dis- 
aguished educator has called a la carte education, it is swing- 
gs back to the position to which Bates has consistently held 
rmany years. 

Our conservatism is discoverable not only in the subjects 
ught, but in our methods of teaching. I have yet to find 
aong our faculty an advocate of painless education. While 
is true that to some extent we have made use of the lecture 
ethod in the classroom, we have not believed in keeping 
adents too long on diets of predigested food. The methods of 
e German university, however desirable for mature investi- 
‘tors, have never seemed to us to be adequate for the training 
_young minds still in the plastic state and needing the more 
sorous regimen that is possible through other and older- 
shioned methods. On the whole, we have held to what Dean 
iggs calls the “old, resolute education,” which believes that 
2 mind should follow the bent of the study rather than that 
2 study should follow the bent of the mind. Unlike some of 
2 newer kindergarten methods that camouflage the multipli- 
tion table by playing “London Bridge,” or “Going to Jeru- 
‘em,” it has not been as a rule necessary to introduce knowl- 
Ze surreptitiously into our classrooms. The greater part of 
r student body has come here with serious purpose. The 
ung adventurer who wastes his father’s substance in aimless 
ing does not find at Bates a congenial atmosphere. We have 
t had to meet the problems which some other institutions 
ve been obliged to face, growing out of the presence in ever: 
easing numbers of young men who come to college for no 
ter Teason than that “it’s the thing everybody in our set 
2s” or because their fathers did. 
| Relatively unknown here is the habit, indulged in by so 
my youth—whose present usefulness is apparently limited to 
ar serving as artists’ models for setting forth the merits of 
‘tain fashionable clothes—of prolonged mental fasting, fol- 
yed by a brief period of forcible feeding at the hands of ex- 
‘ienced tutors just before the finals. We give a wholesome 
ce to athletics and to what is called “college life,” but we 
‘not allow them to become disproportionate interests. To 
» the expressive figure of Pres. Wilson, the side shows have 
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not “swallowed up the circus.” We are still old-fashioned enough 
to believe that a college is primarily an educational institu- 
tion! 

Emphasis on Vital Christianity 


The other and most treasured part of our heritage is our 
traditional insistence upon: the maintenance of a vital Chris- 
tian atmosphere in everything that is connected with our in- 
stitution. This has not been due to the fact that Bates Col- 
lege is the contribution of Christian education of a small de- 
nominational group or to the farther fact that, like so many 
of the older collegiate foundations in New England, we came 
into existence by reason of the demand for an educated min- 
istry. Such an origin is no sure guarantee for the perpetuation 
in after years of a vital Christian atmosphere. There is even 
less ground for assuming that our traditional attitude toward 
Christianity is the outgrowth of some creedal interpretation 
of it. 


On the contrary, the original charter of this institution, 
granted in a day when denominational lines were very sharply 
drawn, contains nct a solitary word hinting at denominational 
restriction. Ten years before the time, Maine State Seminary, 
out of which Bates College grew, was founded. Its charter was 
written by Ebenezer Knowlton, the grandfather of the present 
governor of Maine, and this is how he describes this feature 
of his work: “Not a line in it shall be sectarian or even de- 
nominational. The school, God willing, shall be dedicated to 
evangelical Christianity.” Such catholicity as this seems the 
more remarkable placed over against a picture of the pre- 
vailing religious habits of the times. Less than twenty years 
before, for example, Edward Everett Hale, then an under- 
graduate at Harvard College, wrote in his diary, under the date 
of May 27, 1837, the following: “Called to prexy’s study and in- 
formed that I had been reported to the faculty for wearing a 
coat of illegal color on Sunday. I had appeared last Sunday in 
a dark brown one.” The legalism and intolerance of those 
ante-bellum days have long ago given place to other and kind- 
lier views of the relation of religion to life, for all of which we 
may be profoundly grateful. 


But in this age, when breadth of religious views is fre- 
quently indistinguishable from thinness and when concep- 
tions of religious tolerance become at times so elastic as to per- 
mit in institutions founded by the church teaching that under- 
mines faith in the Founder of Christianity and in the author- 
ity of his teachings, it is refreshing to gain inspiration from 
these stalwarts of a former day. The founders of Bates Col- 
lege, religious leaders far ahead of their generation, had caught 
the secret of allowing others full right to their convictions in 
religion, while not abating one jot or tittle of their own, and 
they were imbued with a consuming passion to make this an 
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educational institution which people would continue to call 
Christian, not out of a meticulous regard for historical accur- 
acy, but because throughout the entire institution, on campus 
and in classroom, there was evident the pervasive atmosphere 
of a vital Christianity. 

What the founders intended, those who have followed after 
have carried out with conspicuous fidelity. Those who have 
been responsible for the conduct of this institution have never 
lost sight of the ultimate purpose of education—the establish- 
ment of character and the making of that character more ef- 
ficient through mental discipline. John Henry Newman in his 
“Idea of a University,” published in 1852, wrote on this wise: 
“A University in its bare idea has this object and this 
mission: it contemplates neither moral impression nor me- 
chanical production; it professes to exercise the mind neither 
in art nor in duty; its function is intellectual culture.” It is 
needless to point out in this presence that such a divorce of 
education from morals and religion as this contemplated by 
Newman is absolutely contrary to those ideals of our fathers, 
long ago translated into traditions, which have led us to the 
frank avowal of the position that education without Chris- 
tianity is unsafe for the world. 

These, in brief, are the controlling ideals which have 
given to Bates College whatever distinctive character it pos- 
sesses. The perpetuation of these ideals and the application 
of them to the new social and economic conditions growing 
out of the great war, I conceive to be perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the great trust which you today have formally 
committed to my care. I should be untrue to my deepest in- 
stinets if I did not place myself under the most solemn obliga- 
tion in the presence of this company to uphold at all times 
and under all circumstances these werthful ideals of democracy, 
of simplicity, of vital religion, of an education that makes for 
character—all of which are inseparably bound up with every 
period of our history. 


The American College—An Essential Industry 


This is the first commencement season in three years in 
which there is any indication that American colleges have re- 
sumed their normal life. Graduating classes throughout the 
country still show in their diminished numbers the effects of 
our participation in the terrible conflict to which we had de- 
termined to give our last full measure of devotion. In an hour 
of imminent and deadly peril the nation looked to the colleges 
for those who should lead the new national army to victory. 
They did not seek in vain. Dormitories were turned into bar- 
racks and contribution was exacted from every course in the 
curriculum for the all-dominating purpose of the winning of 
the war. Professors and instructors by the hundreds left their 
classes and entered government service. There will never be a 
more glorious chapter in our history than the one entitled 
“American Colleges and the Great War.’ Had the conflict 
continued, our college halls today would have been as silent 
and deserted as have been those of Oxford and Cambridge since 
1914, and the stars on our service flags would have been turned 
by this time into a field of gold. But happily this was not to 
be, and today we find ourselves with our ranks but slightly 
depleted, ready to carry on in days cf peace as in days of war. 

In the light of all the lessons from our past, what shall 
be said concerning the task of the present hour and the op- 
portunities of the future? What contribution has our experi- 
ence fitted us to make to the new age ushered in at the close 
of the great war? 

The new age! How anyone can permit this phrase to rest 
lightly or unadvisedly upon one’s lips is beyond comprehension. 
There have been darker periods in our national history, but 
there has never been a time since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence when the future contained so many possibilities of funda- 
mental change as it does at this very hour. Other generations 
have had to turn to books to get at the meaning of a world 
crisis like the breaking up of the Roman Empire or the French 
Revolution. This generation has only to look at what is go- 
ing on under its very eyes to realize that there is taking place 
in both hemispheres something, the full significance of which 
no one is wise enough at present to estimate, but which is 
bound to affect for good or ill the destinies of the whole world 
for centuries to come. On the other side of the Atlantic, the 
twilight of the kings has faded into the darkness of the night. 
Autocracy has gone, but in its place has arisen the dread 
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specter of chaos and anarchy. That we can escape altogetiiel 
the effects of world disorder because of our isolated position i 
a vain hope. Our isolation is a thing of yesterday. 

The seas are no longer barriers between nation and nation | 
they have rather become bearers of life from one nation t 
another; modern methods of transportation have made then 
not obstructions but channels of communication. Tariff wall) 
may keep out commodities, but not ideas. The whole world i 
one. The colleges of the nation have never had presented t 
them a greater need or a greater opportunity for furnishin; 
to the state the steadying influences of the constructive ideal 
ism which has ever been one of their finest products. No on 
is clairvoyant enough to predict what lies ahead. We havi 
begun to sail on uncharted seas. The previous experience 0 
the race does not make us wise enough to plot out our course 
We have been thrust back upon fundamentals. Even a libera| 
like John Galsworthy has recently declared that the only say 
ing way is for states to reorganize education spiritually; i 
other words, to introduce religion—‘“a religion of service fo) 
the common weal, a social honor which puts the health an 
happiness of all first, and the wealth of self second.” 


Conservers of the Things of the Spirit | 


According to one of the leading college presidents i) 
the country, a college is primarily a home of the spirit, fo 
the cultivation of the things of the spirit, and fo 
the passing on of the spiritual traditions of the race fror 
generation to generation. At the risk of laying myself ope 
to the charge of preaching, I should like to make this stat 
ment my own. I do not fail to recognize fully the place an) 
importance of other tasks which normally belong to such a 
institution as this, but I call your attention to the fact tha 
these other tasks relate to the means rather than the en 
to the method rather than the ultimate purpose, and the 
it is possible to become so engrossed in method that we ma 
lose sight of the dominating and continuing aim which shoul 
furnish the only justification for our existence. From the e: 
periences of the last three years, nothing could be clearer tha 
that the work of the colleges is an essential industry in tim 
of war. They did both their “bit” and their best. It is equal] 
clear that the college is an essential industry in time of peac: 

When I speak of the colleges of the country as the co) 
servators of the spiritual traditions of the race, I do not ii 
tend to disparage other great and important forces which ten 
to perpetuate spiritual traditions. It would ill become the hea 
of an institution which is a product of the Christian churc 
to utter a syllable that would in the slightest degree came 
from the inestimable influence exercised by an educated ar 
forward-looking ministry. Nor do I overlook other great fa 
tors like the press in shaping public opinion and in bringing 
to constantly higher levels. On the other hand, we must not C0) 
fuse the professor’s chair with the lecture platform or the pulpi 
The spiritual treasures of a college are not kept in safety-depos 
boxes and brought out only on state occasions like commenc 
ments or inaugurations. From the opening of the college ye 
to the close of the final examinations, there is not a day whe 
the teacher does not, like the householder in the parabl 
“bring out of his treasure things new and old.” 

Sometimes, when the treasure is so new that society hi 
not had opportunity to appraise it at its true value, or whé 
the professor himself has brought out “fool’s gold,” thinkir 
it to be genuine metal, the latter gets a front-page position / 
the early afternoon editions with the result that the publi 
a large portion of which still naively thinks of “truth” ar 
“printer’s ink” as interchangeable terms, gets a wholly di 
torted notion of the daily doings of the classroom, forgettir 
the inelegant but expressive aphorism: “Bein’ good ain’t news 


Character through Contagion 


The real guardians of the spiritual treasures which dl 
college passes on from generation to generation are those teac 
ers who impart something more than knowledge to their pupi) 
It is always easier to make scholars than men. It is throug 
the contagion of personality and character that we are enabli 
most effectively to transmit these incomparable treasures 
the spirit. I am frank to say that the question, “Has he wr 
ten anything?” so often employed as a test of a man’s fitness f ; 
a college position, does not interest me overmuch. 

(Continued on page 927) 
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ment of both races.” 


COME before you with no thought of underestimating 
the hopeful signs of increased codperation and _ better 
understanding between the races that will, in the end, 
adjust all our misunderstandings. But I come as a wit- 
28S under oath, pledged to tell you “the truth, the whole 
uth and nothing but the truth.” It is my sacred duty to 
ok facts in the face with you, and see what the future holds; 
id I beg you to receive what I say in the spirit in which it 
given and to help me to define the proper basis of relations 
r our racial groups. 

During the period following slavery there was a spirit of 
‘Ipfulness and personal interest on the part of white people 
Nd colored people that does not now exist. No farm or 
yusehold was complete without its Negro cabins, and the 
aster and mistress took a personal interest in their employes, 
ught them to read their Bible and to write, and to live up- 
ght lives. The colored people also felt their master’s interest 
_ be their own. 


* * * 


In the period of estrangement following the Civil War, the 
itrance of the freeman into politics served especially to deepen 
‘e hostility between the races. Without commenting upon 
e grosser irregularities, the errors and injustices on both 
des, I may mention the one thing that has remained the 
jost harmful to my people. The white politician began then 
id has kept up ever since a campaign of vilification and abuse 
hich has magnified every fault and minimized every virtue of 
‘e Negro. He sowed the spirit of hatred which is reaped 
day in the utter lack of understanding on the part of both 
sces. I do not at all obscure instances of misuse of the ballot 
7 the new voter; but the Negro, with his natural love for 
s recent master, would have overcome the vicious and un- 
rupulous elements in his race, had the unscrupulous white 
dlitician not made capital of his ignorance. 

_ Bven since the elimination of the Negro from politics, the 
rade is unbated and his condition has been made worse. He 
as advised to turn to business, education and religion, and 
e has done so. But it has only intensified his hardships, be- 
suse he is stripped of all political power and incapable of 
iecking the drift of sentiment against him. The life of the 
lucated and thrifty Negro is today cheaper than it was in 
.e days of slavery. He feels today that he is driven away 
om his property often because he owns it. Churches, schools 
id lodge halls have been burned down and fine homes dyna- 
‘ited because of ill will against the owners. In many com- 
unities Negroes will not accumulate property for fear of 
aving to leave it at any time. 

Note, for instance, the growth of lynching which has helped 
make life for the Negro insecure and dependable upon the 
him of the mob. Since 1889, 3308 persons, nearly all Negroes, 
ave been lynched, some of them women. In 1919, seventy- 
‘ven Negroes were done to death by’hanging, burning, shoot- 
£, drowning, beating and cutting, four of these occurring in 
y own state of North Carolina. 

It used to be charged that lynchings only followed cases of 
1pe, but of the seventy-seven persons lynched last year only 
‘neteen were alleged to have committed this unmentionable 
‘ime. The others were killed for various reasons, many of 
sem frivolous. 

‘It has also been thought that this hideous crime was the 
‘ression of a desire for social equality. I believe it very 
early is not. The mind of a rapist is steeped in ignorance, 
ebased by hatred and debauched in the desire for revenge. 
ike a mad dog he runs amuck in the community, seeking 
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Negro and White Man 


A Great Address by a Negro Leader 


R. A. M. MOORE here appears as spokesman for “the Negro people of our South- 

land,” on “questions of great significance in the healthy and amicable develop- 
It is a message for the North as well as for the South. It was, 
however, prepared for a southern conference and was received with every evidence of 
sympathy and with genuine appreciation of the gravity of these questions. Dr. Moore 
lives in Durham, N. C., and as the head of the most extensive insurance business con- 
ducted by and for Negro people in the South, he has an unusual opportunity to com- 
pare conditions in various states and neighborhoods. 


whom he may devour. If this crime was an expression of the 
desire for social equality it would occur among the class of 
Negroes corresponding more to the Anglo-Saxon type, as it 
usually does not. It is also noteworthy that this crime was 
unknown when sympathetic relations existed generally between 
the races, and that friendly white people who help the Negro 
and who are more often in contact with him are never the 
victims. And lynchings usually occur in districts where the 
races are farthest apart. 

The effect of a lynching is far worse on the white race 
than it is on the race of the victim; for only one Negro is 
lost to his race, but a thousand murderers are turned loose on 
the whites with fiendish passions and lusts aroused to be satis- 
fied on white and not black people. 

Another thing much misunderstood is the matter of segre- 
gation. There persists a mistaken feeling on the part of many 
white people that Negroes desire to live among them. The 
thought that the Negro simply wants better surroundings and 
modern improvements, such as may be found in any white 
neighborhood and are not usually found in any colored sec- 
tion, never seems to be considered. There is no objection on 
the part of Negroes to separation itself, so long as that separa- 
tion is not promulgated on the theory of inferiority and is 
not used to deprive the Negro of improvements which he is 
entitled to have as a tax-payer. The whole tendency on the 
part of the Negro is toward a natural selection of his own 
kind, even among his own race; and removal from among 
whites is prompted by a feeling of loneliness for his own and 
a desire to avoid friction. 

But the penalty for this natural human desire is unwhole- 
some surroundings and indecent environment for the rearing 
of Negro children, because of the failure of those who make 
the laws, collect and appropriate the taxes and govern the 
cities, to improve and police Negro sections and to take a 
genuine interest in the community life of the race. The segre- 
gated district has meant in the past unsuitable living quarters, 
a higher mortality, especially among children, increased insur- 
ance rates on life and property, inadequate lighting, policing, 
sewerage and drainage. 

It has recently happened in my own home city, during the 
influenza epidemic, that the streets of our isolated Negro sec- 
tion were so muddy that automobiles could not make deliv- 
eries of soup and medicines after they had been prepared for 
the sick. There are entire counties in Mississippi and other 
parts of the South without any whites at all; but these dis- 
tricts are uncared for and are taxed without any represen- 
tation. 

Similarly, the Jim Crow car has meant inferior accommo- 
dations of travel—filthy coaches, waiting rooms dnd toilets, 
often only one toilet for both men and women. Yet colored 
passengers pay the same fare as white passengers. The prin- 
ciple upon which the Jim Crow car is established—that of 
racial superiority—is iniquitous and is a humiliation to every- 
one who is forced to submit to it. But the humiliation of the 
Jim Crow car is small as compared to the humiliation of the 
Jim Crow spirit that dominates every walk of the Negro’s 
life. 

If only the white people would think of the lofty position 
they occupy in American civilization, they would certainly see 
that it requires no emphasis to remind colored people of their 
superior intelligence, political experience and social develop- 
ment. This is evident from all the Negro can see about him; 
it is written on the skies. It is therefore never necessary, and 
it only aggravates, to curse, kick, abuse and Jim Crow, to 
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speak of colored people as “niggers,” “coons” or even to call 
them “auntie” or “uncle.” These things only embarrass col- 
ored people and do not strengthen the case of the white man. 

God made of one blood all races of men. Superiority of 
races comes through service to mankind. The great races of 
the past who forgot their duty to their fellow men perished 
from the earth. The great white race has been preserved as 
teacher and lawgiver of all mankind, but it must not forget 
its Christian mission and duty to lead and to love the weaker 
and darker races of the earth. 

There is a pronounced tendency on the part of white people 
to discriminate against the darker-skinned colored people and 
to be more resentful of their presence, although they may be 
cultured and educated. This is having a disastrous effect by 
damning everything black and elevating everything white, 
and by creating the desire in colored people for lighter-skinned 
children. Thus, black men have been choosing women of 
lighter complexion, and the last census showed that 25 per 
cent of the Negroes are mulattoes. Thousands of them have 
bleached their skins. This all means that as Negroes become 
lighter in complexion they cross the color line and become 
amalgamated and lost in the white race. Thus the white man 
does indirectly what neither he nor the Negro wants done 
directly. I can say for the black man that his desire is not 
for amalgamation; he has pride of race and of ancestry and 
desires to build his own civilization beside that of the Anglo- 
Saxon without hindrance or limitation. 

The Negro desires and is entitled to receive greater con- 
sideration from the Christians of America. The silence of the 
white pulpit and its failure to throw its force against lynching 
and lawlessness calls forth severe criticism from the Negro 
pulpit. The Negro minister is often inefficient, but he is a 
loyal leader of an important group of our citizenship and 
should be helped by the white congregations. A broader spirit 
should be shown toward him. 

* * * 


At the present stage of the Negro’s development, the atti- 
tude of national leaders toward our service men has been most 
humiliating and difficult to understand. They evaded the 
appointment of surgeons, nurses and officers for Negro soldiers. 
The Negro was considered necessary in the great struggle, and 
it is said that one dollar of every five given in the various 
drives in the South was given by Negroes. They furnished 
their quota of fighting men and received many decorations for 
bravery; their loyalty was unquestioned. Yet in the trium- 
phant parade in France the American Negro soldier was not 
permitted to participate, although the black colonials of other 
nations were in line. In the Panthéon de la Guerre, in Paris, 
where the achievements of the allied armies are shown in a 
great painting, representing the history of the war, it was 
ordered that there should appear no face of a black American, 
although black colonials and Indians are represented. The im- 
pression is left that the American Negro is a degraded being 
unworthy to have any historic recollection or remembrance. 

This strange turn from the policy of rewarding the valor 
and self-sacrifice of good citizens can only be explained by the 
freakishness of those in authority. Perry on Lake Erie, with 
his loyal black supporters, Chrispus Attucks on Boston Com- 
mons, San Juan Hill and Carrizal cannot be faded from the 
American mind or from the annals of history. In the face 
of this illustrious ‘history and the glorious achievement of the 
race, the Negro’s star will not be dimmed. He is determined 
so to live that these war-lords of hate will have to do a lot 
of explaining in the future to their sons who inquire why the 
deeds of the Negro have been obscured by the prejudiced 
historian. 

The only enduring basis of race relations must be one 
founded upon the teachings of Jesus Christ. Justice, mutual 
respect, brotherly love and Christian charity must be the 
cornerstones, and any structure reared thereon will be sub- 
stantial and will withstand the dry rot of hatred and the 
disintegration of prejudice and misunderstanding. 

* * + 

It must be realized that the Negro, as a worthy citizen, 
wants for his fullest, though separate, development all those 
things that go to make a full man. He wants complete justice 
in the courts and in all the dealings of the races. He wants 
equal advantages for education and for mental and spiritual 
growth. He wants to be thought of as a man and not as a 
“problem”; and he is eager and willing to prove himself worthy 
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her heart and look upon her black sister with compa 
to recognize the struggle she has made against the worst el} 
ments of both races. The black woman, it has been truthful) 
said, is the tragedy of the race. There are millions of oy 
wives and daughters who have nothing in their lives to 1 
ashamed of. The greatest stigma today that a colored woma 
can receive from society is that which associates her with | 
white man in immoral relations. Yet, our women never hay 
the satisfaction of knowing that other women have faith ar 
confidence in them. 

The Negro asks the white man to extend the ballot 
properly qualified persons as a guarantee of their full prote 
tion. He does not desire to rule, but he does desire to shai 
in the government of his country, and he would not be a wort) 
while citizen if he did not. He believes that the spirit ( 
lawlessness has arisen from his helplessness and that it ea) 
not be checked until his white friends make him a full citize 
and give him proper representation in the government for whic 
he is ever ready and willing to give his life. The white ma 
is also asked to remember that it is indeed unjust to depriy 
every intelligent, honest and upright colored man of the highe; 
privilege of citizenship because of the errors of his anee| 
tors in the distant past. 

We thank God that the Negro is 100 per cent America’ 
The red flag of bolshevism and anarchism has never disgrace 
the cabin door of a black man and never will. He who charge 
that we are in sympathy with the advocates of force or retali. 
tion, except in necessary self-defense, underestimates our i 
telligence and knows not the mind of the Negro, who we 
never more determined to live within the law than toda 
Recent evidences of the supremacy of law shown by actions ( 
the governors of North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky an 
other southern states is a double guarantee of the rights ¢ 
every citizen, white or black, who trusts his case to the lay 
We therefore mean to deal justly and live uprightly and @ 
at the altar of your civilization pleading for a man’s chance 

(Reprinted from the Survey). 
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Convention Rumors 
(Continued from page 909) 


know, not a man who signed the call for the conference eithi 
desired or would have tolerated for a single moment 3 
divisive movement. We wished to preserve, to conserve 01 
denominational unity. I believe that any fair estimate of o1 
course in the convention is bound to give us credit for th 
fact. We did wish earnestly to restore the evangelical bas 
ef that union, to maintain our union upon the basis of our hi 
toric doctrines and practices. And to that effort we have col 
mitted ourselves and shall continue to consecrate our labor 
We purpose under God to go forward in a continued and co 
tinuous effort to arouse the denominational interest in t] 
great doctrines of the New Testament and to bring them 
a reassertion of their loyalty to the fundamentals of that fai’ 
which Baptists have always held. If there are those who ( 
not hold these fundamentals, who are unwilling to subscril 
to them, who cannot be happy in the fellowship of those wl] 
hold them as a heritage both from God and from the father 
we would say to them in the greatest of Christian chart 
“Brethren, depart in peace. For this is our home and this | 
our name, and these are our priceless treasures of faith. The 
maintenance and their proclamation is our God-given duty. ‘ 
can do no other, and not even for the sake of sweet chari 
can we consent to the subversion of our denomination, 01 
churches or our schools to a theology or a philosophy whi 
undermines the very foundations of truth and turns the +a 
divine revelation back upon the brackish marches of humé 
reasonings.” 

My final word is an earnest appeal again to all fair-mind' 
men and women in the denomination to discredit rumor, to d! 
countenance slander, to cease to sprinkle our souls with tl 
surface waters that seep from the cesspools of suspicion. L 
us come into the open arena, talk out with frankness and fi) 
ternity the things about which we differ, remembering that 
must give account to One who walks in the midst of tl 
churches, who holds in his right hand the seven stars in tl 
midst of the seven candlesticks, out of whose mouth procee 
a sharp two-edged sword of truth and of judgment. 


| FUNDAMENTALS 


‘We are facing a new use and a new 
aning to this pregnant word, “funda- 
fontals.” A great conference has been 
‘ld ostensibly about “fundamentals.” A 
farned editor has christened those who 
'e supposed to be “pillars” as ‘“‘funda- 
‘antalists.” We are to hear much about 
ese things in the next few months. It 
‘ll be well for the common readers of 
la Baptist to give attention to this 
‘atter, lest they be disturbed by things 
at do not exist. What is a “funda- 
fental”? It is something that is vital to 
aristian faith and life. Or, if one says 
“Baptist fundamental,” it is vital to the 
ptist denomination. 

It is quite possible that these do not 
‘lly coincide. A practice of immersion 
ight be vital to the Baptist denomina- 
mm and not be vital to the Christian life 
) faith. I suppose that freedom of opin- 
mm about the meaning of the Word of 
pae-that is, of the Bible—is ‘“funda- 
ental’ to the Baptist denomination. 
lose men who are so cruelly called the 
yapal inquisitors’” should not deny 
.e fundamentals of our denomination. 
‘e came out of the great body of the 
ristian folks on that issue. Roger Wil- 
ams fought on that point and won out. 
lny set of men who now begin action to 
yyeott or to read out of the Baptist de- 
»mination men who differ in matters of 
vinion about. doctrine that is not of it- 
lf vital are themselves departing from 
e “fundamentals.” Living in glass 
yuses, they may not throw stones. 
‘But of the other kind of “funda- 
entals’—what are they? Here, too, a 
Indamental is that without which there 
‘no Christian life or faith. There may 
)) error, there may be inconsistency in 
‘e System, there may be defects in the 
\ily life—for all of us are imperfect— 
‘it a “fundamental” is something that, 
‘it is taken away, no Christian life is 
ft. To be without that is to be like a 
‘use on sand; or like a brick house 
ithout any mortar between the bricks; 
) like a reservoir without any water to 
‘it in it. 

‘What are some of these vital things? 
‘hen the “inquisitors” start out on their 
‘ission, it will be well for them to take 
‘few hours reviewing this matter seri- 
isly. So that if there should be in any 
' the places they are to search some 
\ndamental, they would recognize it and, 
f one should be missing, they would feel 
“€ absence of it at once. 

‘There are some things that have been 
jaerened “fundamental” that are not so. 
Or example, it is said that a belief that 
'€ whole of our Bible is the “verbally in- 
jired word of God” is such. I am not 
Ww disputing the truth of this state 
‘ent, but I say that it is not funda- 
ental, for millions of people have lived 
e Christian life and never given a 
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thought to that matter. They accepted 
the gospel from preachers and from 
churches, and from parents, and never 
gave a thought to such a matter. There 
are many now who would put up a great 
fight of words to defend the statement 
who are as destitute of the Christian 
spirit that evidences their real Christian 
life as the men of Jesus’ time who de- 
fended the Jewish scriptures valiantly, 
but of whom Jesus said that they “erred, 
not knowing the scriptures,” and were 
not “of God.” 

Another so called “fundamental” is the 
belief in the “virgin birth’ of Jesus. 
Again let me caution these “inquisitors” 
not to read into my words what is not 
there. I say the belief in the virgin birth 
is not a “fundamental.” If it were, no 
man could be a Christian who did not 
know and believe it to be a true account 
of Jesus’ entry into this world. Suppose 
that a portion of the world had only the 
Gospel of Mark or of John, or all of Paul’s 
letters or the letter to the Hebrews or 
the letters of Peter, could they be Chris- 
tians in life and faith? Or suppose they 
had only a full collection of all that is 
reported from Jesus’ own _ preaching, 
would they even know that such a thing 
was ever recorded? There is not the 
slightest evidence that the churches Paul 
founded knew anything about it. Now 
let me caution these “inquisitors’” again 
(lest they jump to conclusions not con- 
tained in our sentences as nimbly as deer 
jump into cornfields where they want to 
go) that I am not disputing the record 
of the virgin birth. I am saying that it 
is not “fundamental” to anything of 
serious import in the Christian life. If 
Jesus was ever divine, it was long before 
that, as they will learn if by chanee they 
should read the letter of Paul to the 
Philippians. It is important, but not 
vital, to know or to believe that Jesus 
came into our life by that door. He came 
from God and went to God; that is vital. 

I would also raise the question 
whether Origen and Horace Bushnell and 
W.N. Clarke and even Pres. Dodge were 
non-Christian because they felt obliged to 
think of the nature of Jesus in less dis- 
tinct terms than those which some semi- 
polytheistic ‘‘fundamentalists” use so 
glibly. 

And then this “blood atonement” fun- 
damental. It is too deep and too high 
for many humble Christians to explore. 
They are compelled to stop where Jesus 


himself stopped. “The Son of man came 
to give his life a ransom for many.’ He 
was the Son of God, sent forth by the 
Father, endowed with all power and all 
authority in heaven and on earth. But 
if Paul might be classed among the 
“fundamentalists,” the Son will deliver 
up the kingdom to his Father after a 
time. Must we who admit this is too 
high for us be read out of the camp of 
the saints because we admit our agnos- 
ticism on that point? 

But I have written enough for my pur- 
pose. It is only to call attention to the 
task that lies before those who are to sift 
out the tares from the wheat in the Bap- 


ip field, lest they pluck up the wheat 
also. 


It will be understood that I speak only 
for myself, not for any school or asso- 
ciation. A. SH. 


WAS THE INTERCHURCH SITUA. 
TION BUNGLED? 


Like a blast out of the north on a 
warm summer day, comes the news from 
Buffalo that our Northern Baptist Con- 
vention has withdrawn from the great 
Interchurch Movement. To say that the 
action has thrown a wet blanket over our 
Baptist forward movement is to put it 
mild. Itisa calamity. 

Only a year ago, our representatives re- 
turned from Denver bubbling over with 
enthusiasm for the great forward move- 
ment in our Baptist convention and for 
the call for $100,000,000 during the com- 
ing five years as the Baptist contribution 
towards the great Interchurch forward 
movement. Since then the country has 
been flooded with the advertisements of 
the Interchurch Movement. Meetings 
have been held in every city, town and 
hamlet, and in nearly every church in 
this country. Our Baptist people have 
never before been so thoroughly stirred, 
so enthusiastic over any great movement. 
We have had it impressed upon us that 
this was the greatest movement forward 
among Christian peoples since the Mas- 
ter walked the earth. 

Stirred with a holy enthusiasm for this 
great movement, our Baptist people 
started out to raise the $100,000,000 our 
leaders asked for, and used the impulse 
of the great Interchurch Movement as 
the lever to raise the sum needed. Just 
as we are beginning to see the way out, 
beginning to see victory ahead, comes 
this blight to our hopes, and with one fell 
Swoop invalidates all the pledges we have 
worked so hard to get. It is of little mo- 
ment that our leaders will declare that 
all the pledges received were made to the 
Baptist forward movement; the stern 
fact remains that we used the Inter- 
church Movement as the great force in 
persuading our people to sign up. The 
appeal to denominational pride was 

(Continued on page 928) 
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HE undiminished attraction is the 

Christ of the cross. The offense of the 
cross is still there, but so also is its mag- 
netic pull. The unregenerate Peter- 
heart is still saying, “Beit far from thee, 
Lord,” but the redemptive Jesus-heart is 
still declaring, “If I be lifted up from the 
earth [I] will draw all men unto me.” 
Our gospel will never be popular, but it 
will ever remain the only gospel with 
power to draw all men. And that gospel 
is not merely the dramatic story of a 
tragic incident that occurred long ago on 
the brow of a “green hill far away, with- 
out a city wall.” It is historical, but it is 
more than history. And that gospel is not 
merely the theological definition of an 
ethical principle. It is both theological 
and ethical, but it is more than theology 
and ethics. The undiminished attraction 
is neither simply an historic fact of the 
past nor an abstract precept of the pres- 
ent, but a vital personality whose eternal 
experience of the principle of the cross 
once broke through the veil and once for 
all and forever in human history re- 
vealed on Calvary the sacrificial love, the 
reaemptive grace that eternally flows 
from the heart of God. 

Jesus said, “I am the truth.” He not 
only taught the divine principle of the 
cross, aS when he said, “Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the earth and die it 
abideth alone, but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit”’—he incarnated it. He lived 
his life as well as died his death on the 
cross and now he draws, he attracts, not 
to an ethical principle of duty or a re- 
ligious theory of conduct, but to himself. 
He is the undiminished attraction, not 
merely because he is who he is, the only- 
begotten Son of God, but because he is 
what he is, the only begotten Son of God 
crucified. “We preach Christ crucified.” 
That is the heart of our gospel. When 
Jesus was about to leave his disciples he 
told them for what he wanted to be re- 
membered. It was not the wisdom of his 
teaching,. it was not the benevolence of 
his deeds, it was not the example of his 
beautiful life—it was the fact of his 
death. The bread broken, the cup poured, 
“This do in remembrance of me,” and, as 
Paul said, “‘as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup ye do show forth the 
Lord’s death.” The attraction of Jesus is 
not merely that of a great magnetic per- 
sonality. There is no gospel in that. 
The attraction lies in the fact that that 
great magnetic personality was crucified, 
and crucified not by reason of superior 
enemy forces (‘‘more than twelve legions 
of angels” were available for his defense 
and deliverance), but crucified because of 
his uncompromising devotion to right- 
eousness and the passion of his redemp- 
tive love. And Jesus knew that the heart 
of man which God has created for 
righteousness and love would respond to 
the appeal he incarnated as the slain 


Jesus. 


The Undiminished Attraction 


By SAMUEL J. SKEVINGTON 


An Address Delivered Monday, June 21, 
at the Conference on Evangelism 


“lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world.” Christ and him crucified 
is the revelation in time of the timeless 
fact that God is love and that a loving 
God suffers and agonizes to save his crea- 
tures from all sin to holy fellowship with 
himself. The meaning of Jesus in his- 
tory is love in the heart of God. The 
significance of the moral heroism and 
spiritual beauty of the death of Christ is 
this: “Hereby know we love because he 
laid down his life for us.’”’ Love, redeem- 
ing love, saving love, love that redeems 
and saves by sacrificing; that divine 
love uttering, expressing, manifesting it- 
self in “Christ and him crucified” is the 
superlative magnet. Jesus never doubted 


its power. He has never changed his 
program. It is still the undiminished at- 
traction. And our task is to bring it to 


the hearts and lives of men through the 
testimony of our own experience and the 
witness of our Own words and works. 
That is evangelism. That is the mission 
and commission of the church, to present 
Christ and him crucified; not metaphysi- 
cal arguments about the person of Christ, 
not theological phrases defining the 
limitations and attributes of Christ— 
words, words, words. Too much has re- 
ligion been shrouded, coffined and sepul- 
chred in words, learned words, profound 
words, correct words, but only words, for 
religion is not a matter of words; re- 
ligion is life and can only be vitally ex- 
pressed in life. When Philip’s heart 
uttered its cry for God, “Show us the 
Father,” Jesus did not answer. with 
words and phrases, he did not quote 
priests and prophets; he said, ‘He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” He 
answered in terms of personality. The 
doctrine of the Christ may be fairly well 
expressed in theological statements, but 
it is not the doctrine of the Christ, but 
Christ himself that men need and must 
have to become what in their heart of 
hearts they know they ought to be. And 
we cannot qualify ourselves as witnesses 
for Christ, as testimonies to Christ, until 
like Paul we can say, “For me to live is 
Christ.” We must know Christ and love 
Christ and live Christ if we would preach 
Christ. We who bear the vessels of the 
Lord must be holy. We who herald and 
proclaim the message of the cross must 
bear in our lives the marks of the Lord 
The print of the nails must be 
in our hands. We are the experts and 
specialists in the religion of Jesus Christ. 
In all matters of the life of fellowship 
with God in and through Christ we as- 
sert our right to speak with authority. 
With Paul we say, “I know whom I have 


and we boldly challenge th 
religious ignorance of the world as th 
apostle did the religious ignorance of th 
Athenians and say, “The God whom y 


believed,” 


do not know, him we declare, revea 
make known to you.” But, I repeat, t 
do that we must know him and loy 
him and live him. In a degree, sma 
but very real, we must be able to ga 
after the manner of Jesus, “He that hat 
seen me hath seen the Lord.” Remen 
ber the name we bear—Christians. Ou 
sign is neither the king’s sceptre nor th 
soldier’s sword, the churchman’s mite 
nor the scholar’s hood, the workman 
tool nor the banker’s dollar; our sig 
and seal is the cross, the symbol not onl 
of an elemental principle in the bein 
of God, an historic experience in th 
Messiahship of Christ, a theological do; 
ma in the thinking of the church, bi 
of the central fact and factor of our ow 
religious experience. 

And mark you well, men-form thei 
opinions and reach their’ conclusior) 
about the religion of Christ, not fro 
the teachings of the Bible and the al 
ample of Jesus, but from the life of th 
church and the experience of the Chri) 
tian. One night Captain Luke Bick 
was urged by a native Christian to vis) 
a certain man on one of the islands ¢ 
the Inland Sea, but the missionary su; 
gested instead that the Japanese discip! 
take a Bible to the man. He shook h 
head and said, “No, captain, he does ne 


| 


need that.” “Why does he not need th 
Bible?” ‘Because it won’t do him an 
good.” “But why not?” “Because it | 


( 
| 
too soon. Thank God, that is your Bibl) 
and, thank God, it is my Bible, but it) 
not his Bible. Yow are his Bible. BH 
is watching you. As you fail, Chrij 
fails. As you live Christ, so Christy 
revealed to him.” And Captain Bicke 
writing of this incident, said, “I did Bel 
sleep that night. I had been called | 
thief, a liar, a foreign spy, a traitor, | 
devil, in public and in private, and I ha 
never fiinched, but to face this—As yo 
live so Christ lives, in that man’s sou 
in that house, in that village, in fou 
hundred villages. As you fail to liy 
Christ, Christ fails—what wonder thi 
I did not sleep?” And yet in the Inlar 
Sea of every one of us that is equal — 
true. The testimony of our lives ah 
dates or vitiates the attraction of tl 
crucified Saviour and Lord. P| 
Did you ever hear the story of tl 
railroad crossing keeper whose sign 
was disregarded, resulting in a terrib 
tragedy? At the inquest he testified thi 
he had frantically waved his an 
' 

" 


had driven on to death. When congrat 
lated by: the superintendent of the li 
on the clear and unshakable testimo 
he had borne, the old man said, “Yes, th 
(Continued on page 928) 


but all to no avail; the driver of the : 


-ernational Uniform Lesson 


for August 8 
E KINGLY KINDNESS OF DAVID 
Im! 8:15; 9:1-13. Golden Text: Il Sam. 8:15 
By JoHN A. EARL 


Lesson Text 


‘ter settling the ark of the covenant 
‘erusalem, David proceeded to extend 
dominion from the borders of Egypt 
1e Euphrates River. Between chapter 
ind chapter nine of II Samuel, the ac- 
it of the battles whicn David won in 
extension of his kingdom may be 
d. Unlike most successful kings, 
id was unspoiled by his victories. It 
touching climax, after the bloodshed 
hapter eight, immediately to begin 
reading of chapter nine with its in- 
ate kindness. The flowers of kind- 


1 in chapter nine are like the poppies 
th sprang up in _ shell-torn, blood- 
ed Belgium. 


Lesson Taught 


ith true poetic insight and expression 
id spoke of his kindness as the ‘“‘kind- 
‘of God.” This phrase is the heart 
he lesson. In the broken light of 
id’s kindness we see that the kind- 
of God is just, gracious and per- 
1. 


‘Kindness of God Is Just 


le hymn says, ‘“‘There’s a kindness in 
justice,” but it is also true that there 
| justice in his kindness. It is not 
jout its point that the lesson starts 
one verse from the eighth chapter: 
i David reigned over all Israel; and 
d executed justice and righteousness 
all his people.” David was just be- 
‘he was generous. In executing jus- 
for all his people he could not over- 
“any; therefore he could not overlook 
fnouse of Saul. It was the exercise of 
‘ce and the practice of righteousness 
le government of his kingdom which 
‘bare the inequalities and brought to 
. the neglected places in his admin- 
‘tion. The kindness of David toward 
‘lame son of Jonathan would have 
a mere play for popularity and po- 
ul advantage had it been lacking in 
vital element of justice. 
\e Kindness of God is just. That is 
‘tremendous message of Paul to the 
an world in his epistle to the Chris- 
sin Rome. Rom. 3:24-26 is the 
‘ie on the grace of God based upon 
‘ce. No commentator has ever yet 
2eded in getting to the bottom of 
’s great thought in that passage. The 
fication of the sinner by grace is ac- 
i on principles of justice. The 
mess of God toward a lost and ruined 
dis exercised in harmony with the 
ity of law, the claims of righteous- 


and justice and good will which — 


_ Christ. 


The kind- 


ness, the demands of justice. 
ness of God is not weak sentimentality 
overlooking sin and condoning wicked- 


ness. It is the kindness of one who suf- 
fers in himself the pains of a broken law 
in order that he may be honestly kind 
and gracious. The kindness of David to- 
ward Mephibosheth was the kindness of 
God because it was based on justice. 


The Kindness of God Is Gracious 


There were three elements of grace in 
the kindness of David which ought to be 
emphasized. In the first place, the kind- 
ness of David took the initiative. Grace 
always takes the first step toward recon- 
ciliation. David sought out the lame 
man. He instituted means to find what 
was left of the house of Saul. It was not 
left for accident to discover Mephibo- 
sheth. “Grace first contrived a way to 
save rebellious man, and all the steps 
ihat grace displays reveal the wondrous 
plan.” “We love him because he first 
loved us.” Poor Mephibosheth would 
never have sought David. He was afraid 
of David. The record indicates that 
Mephibosheth was in hiding. But grace 
found him, and kindness put away all his 
fears. In the second place, the kindness 
of David was based on friendship. “For 
the sake of Jonathan’ are the magic 
words that modify the kindness of David. 
What a flood of memories must have 
burst to the front when the name “Jona- 
than” was mentioned. Mephibosheth, 
with his broken body and lame feet, was 
not Jonathan nor anything like Jonathan; 
but all the virtues of Jonathan were put 
to the account of Mephibosheth, and he 
was treated as Jonathan would have been 
treated by David had he lived. Is this 
a hint as to God’s treatment of men for 
Jesus’ sake? In the third place, the 
kindness of David was practical. It did 
not end in nice phrases. David gave 
Mephibosheth the place of a member of 
his family, restored to him all his grand- 
father’s lands, and treated him like a 


prince. These are hints concerning the 
kindness of God as it is exercised in 
grace. 


The Kindness of God Is Personal 


It is quite true that David employed 
helpers to express his kindness for the 
son of Jonathan, but as soon as Mephibo- 
sheth was brought to David, the kindness 
of David was exercised directly and per- 
sonally. He sat in the presence of the 
king and ate at the king’s table daily. 
God’s kindness was incarnate in David. 
God’s kindness is also incarnate in 
Therefore the kindness of David 
was the kindness of God. There are 
echoes of God’s kindness in the prophe- 
cies, psalms and ritual of the Old Testa- 
ment. His lovingkindness and tender 
mercies are sung in the Psalms. The 
prophets in their moments of highest in- 


spiration caught the vision of the justice 
and kindness of God. But these were all 
incomplete and inadequate. Not until 
Jesus came did the kindness of God find 
a body through which it could be ex- 
pressed in terms of human life and ex- 
perience. How many lame Mephibo- 
sheths did Jesus befriend and heal? He 
was the kindness of God in the flesh. 
That is the best commentary on the fine 
phrase of John’s gospel, “Full of grace.” 
Kindness looked out of his eyes, spoke 
in his words, expressed itself in his 
works, and finally wrought out the 
world’s redemption in his crucifixion. 
Christ is the climax of the kindness of 
God. 
Des Moines College. 


Learning To Use the Bible 


MONG the desirable results in Sun- 

day-schcol work is that the pupils 
shall learn to handle their Bibles—that 
is, that they shall learn the names of 
the various books, where they are, be 
able to find them quickly, and shall know 
at once where verses and passages of 
major importance are to be found. The 
only way in which such knowledge can 
be obtained is by memorization. But 
the task of learning may be made easier 
by using each Sunday at intervals a few 
minutes either in the class or in the 
general session of the school for contests 
which shall involve the finding of books 
and passages. Thousands of schools have 
followed this method at times, and have 
found that good results follow. 

The method is simplicity itself. With 
the closed Bible in the hands of the 
pupils, the name of a book may be an- 
nounced; when found the pupil shall 
stand and the time used in locating the 
book may be announced. The same thing 
may be done in the case of important 
verses, although in such a ease, the pupil 
should stand and read the verse. The 
exercise may be varied by reading a 
verse, like John 3:16 or any other of 
a hundred which should be familiar, and 
having the pupils tell where it can be 
found. Variations of the plan are almost 
numberless. By keeping time as each 
verse is being found and not allowing a 
pupil to answer twice in succession, an 
agreeable form of contest is developed. 

Most teachers will agree that there is 
an amazing lack of familiarity among 
their pupils with the Bible itself and its 
contents. Passages from the Book, in- 
stead of the Book itself, are dealt with. 
Any effort which will teach the children 
to handle the Bible as a whole with 
greater ease and accuracy is worthy. THE 
Baptist would be glad to hear from su- 


perintendents and teachers regarding 
methods they have used which have 
proved successful. Other schools may 


learn from them, and 
to offer in return. 


have something 
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A Working Song 


Shrovanay ea $55 
HAVE a field to garner and song to 
I sing: 
The grape is ripe to falling, and the 
Spring 


Is merging into summer, and ere long 
Some heart will need the gladness of my 
song. 


I have a field to garner; in a pleasant 


vale 


Beneath some hill, where ends the sum- 
mer’s tale, 

The sheaves stand ready for the reap- 
ing band— 


The echoes wait my coming with a ready 
hand 
To fling 
My harvest song to heaven as I sing. 
—James H. Ramp. 


The Wives of Captain Shadrach 


BY Ven@ ul: 
(Continued from last week) 
(a3 R. BRUNER, I’m all ready to go.” 
There was a petulant tone in the 
pretty girl’s voice, for her escort had 
quite forgotten her. 

“T’l] come back as soon as I can,’ he 
said in an undertone to the captain, and 
then sprang with hasty politeness to open 
the screen door for his companion. 

“Doctor, is he?” ruminated Capt. Shad- 
rach, as he tilted back again in his chair. 
“Looks more like the runner on a steam- 
boat. Nose ’pears pretty whiskeyish to 
me, but it may be the sun.” 

Less than half an hour—the doctor did 
some skillful shifting of responsibility 
to the shoulders of a youth named Bud- 
long, who was one of Miss Lawrence’s 
captives—found him happily ensconced 
in a chair, a twin to the captain’s favor- 
ite, and leaning back at the same dan- 
gerous angle as was the captain and 
carrying on his face the same look of 
contentment. After the captain had re- 
covered from the shock of discovery that 
the doctor was a preacher, and that his 
red nose was due only to sunblistering, 
he yielded to the call of affinity. And 
then and there they fell in love. For 
three long hours they swapped yarns, the 
captain all oblivious of angry customers 
too numerous for Obed’s slow handling, 
the doctor equally untouched by coy 
glances directed toward him by the 
hotel girls who had managed to trail the 
much-sought bachelor there. When the 
old church clock struck the noon hour, 
they both started guiltily. 

“T must go to dinner,” said the doctor 
as he grasped the great red hand ex- 
tended to him. The captain’s heart was 
open at last. True to the New England 
type, it was a tough nut to crack, but 
wonderfully sweet-meated. 


The Chimney Corner 


“Naow, Dr. Bruner,” he said, “ef yew 
really want some good blue fishin’, Pll 
take yew out myself. I don’t leave the 
store often, Obed’s brains bein’ like 
knittin-—drop a stitch an’ it’s all over 
with him. But I’ll go when I can, an’ 
when I can’t, yew take Jim Haskins. 
Could ye go tomorrow?” 

“Sure!” was the doctor’s emphatic 
reply, and their first trip was arranged. 

So for three summers the old man and 
the young had sailed together. In fair 
weather and in foul they had cast out 
their lines and manfully pulled in again 
the struggling, whirling blue beauties. 
Many a tale did they tell as they sailed 
far out on the ruffling blue of the Atlan- 
tic, or lay becalmed under a lee shore 
awaiting a homing breeze—tales of whal- 
ing, of far countries, of Oldtown and its 
people on the captain’s part, of univer- 
sity and church, of the slum poor and the 
avenue rich by the doctor. 

Long since they had arranged the 
string method for early meeting—what 
boy does not know the sleepy, exultant 
thrill that the matutinal jerk on his big 
toe sends throughout his being?—and the 
doctor kept a neatly wound fish-line in 
his bureau drawer for that special pur- 
pose. It had disappeared the night be- 
fore our story opens. 

“T ecouldn’t find my line anywhere,” he 
said to the captain as they scuffled down 
the steep path to the dock. ‘That imp of 
a bell boy, Ike, must have made way 
with it. Did you see my variety?” 

“T noticed a kind of Joseph’s coat look 
to it,” replied the captain. “It ’peared 
as ef you might have borried from all 
them lady friends of yourn.” 

“Good guess, Capt. Shad,’ laughed the 
doctor. “I got the purple string from 
that sickly Miss Emmons that—” 

“That hounded you so that you hid be- 
hind the base burner in the store yester- 
day,” interpolated the captain. “Yes, I 
know her. She’s a meachin’ lookin’ gal. 
Don’t try to hook her, doctor, ef she does 
play up so all-fired easy. She’ll no sooner 
git the hooks than she’ll run under the 
boat an’ sulk. That’s the way with them 
sickly gals.” 

“Humph! No danger, captain. Molly 
Todd gave me the manila rope. She ought 
to strike your fancy. Nothing sickly 
about her, goodness knows.” 

“No, she certainly don’t act ailin’,” and 
the captain smiled grimly. ‘“The other 
day, right here on the dock, that little 
dude Budlong got to actin’ fresh, an’ she 
Licked him up and set him down again 
in five feet of water as purty as you 
please. But, doctor, when you ship a 
fust mate to your craft, yew don’t want 
to get another captain an’ one as is mebbe 
a bigger man’n yew be.” 

“Don’t imagine that I’m longing to 
ship Molly Todd in any capacity,” and 
the doctor laughed at the old tar’s droll- 
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ery, the while they worked with a y 
getting the “Rose” opend up for her tr 
When the lunch was stored away f; 
ward, lines overhauled, fresh eld 
drawn over the murderous hooks, 4 
captain gave the word to raise sail. 
a single great wing it rose white a 
full glory of the morning sun. 
stiff breeze bellied it forth, a 4 
“Rose” stood around the end of the dc 
and cut her zigzag way through the sh 
ping waves toward the bar. 

“And who gave you the pink stri: 
doctor?” the captain continued, as if; 
half hour’s silence had not intervened 

“Why, Miss Lawrence, that pretty El 
Lawrence who was with me three a 
ago when I first went into your stor 

“Keeps kind of close track of ye, do 
she?” said the captain teasingly, tl) 
muttered, “Wrong tack that timer? | 
the doctor answered gravely, “Sia 
very nice girl.” 

“Mebbe so, mebbe so,” growled | 
captain, and he was silent again as | 
tacked close in to the Chappaquiddi 
shore, then stood away toward the ev 
etery on the hill beyond Oldtown. | 
continued in a dry voice: 

“The woman who hates to fish an’ sl) 
her dog when nobody’s looking will spi 
her time after she’s married a-hustl; 
’round the shops, an’ll be cross with 
babies. An’ that ain’t so far-fetched al 
seems, either,’ he continued as his ‘i 


rade stirred uneasily. ‘I cale’late t 
the cleanest-minded man is the fisl 
man. He sits quiet all day jest holdi1) 
line an’ runnin’ his boat, an’ God’s g) 
rain washes off the dirt of him, an’ Gd 
good sun lights up every dark spot of i 
bein’, an’ God’s good breeze blows a 
darkness all away an’ leaves him cleéz. 
There was another silence while | 
little cat-boat once more headed te 
island, then took a second tack tow 
the cemetery. | 
“Tt’s no use argooin’ "bout it, doc! 
but ’n spite of her pretty face an’ ho? 
manners, I felt a shiver on my 4 
when she stood over our handsome i 
of blue fish last night an’ squealed, 
the poor things! How they gasp!’” 
The captain’s imitative squeak finis 
the doctor, and he roared with laug 
while that irate fisherman growled, “ 
things! ’Course they gasp! What’d 
think they’d do—flop their tails an’ " 
‘Thank yar 
“That was just her tender heart,” ‘i 
Dr. Bruner, still chuckling. 
“Tender heart, nothin’!” the old 1 
fairly snorted. “Didn’t I see her 


other mornin’, when she thought she 


alone, just pound that silky little do; 
hers ’cause it brought an old fish an’ 

it on her skirt. Tryin’ to show he 
loved her, an’ she hit it! By Geort! 
The captain stopped, his voice treiibh 
with anger. 
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he doctor frowned down for a mo- 
rt on a faded petunia in his button 
then, plucking it out and tossing it 
he water, he said quietly, ‘“Let’s for- 
lit, Capt. Shad. I love dogs, too.” 

'n they sailed in silence, closer, closer 
‘the stony beach and the headland 
h its gruesome dotting of grey stones. 
1} captain spoke again. 

Perhaps you wonder why I’m so free 
‘zive my opinion about wimmin folks. 
e see that little group of stones far 
r in the southeast corner? There’s 
wives.” 

Yes, I’ve been up there,” interrupted 
‘doctor, “and I wondered—” 

Yes, you wondered why I was sech a 
‘mon kind of a fool. It ain’t the fash- 


A Nature-Lover 


; HERE are you spending your sum- 
mer vacation? Are you in the 
intry near some lake or stream? 
py boy or girl! Are you in a city 
‘se or apartment with only a tiny 
‘kyard? And if so, do you imagine 
it nature has nothing interesting with- 
‘your reach? Supposing you take a 
ile blank book and in it make a list 
very growing thing in your own door- 
id. If your dooryard is .a ten-acre 
‘ch, so much the better, but if it is 
y a few-feet square, you may be sur- 
sed to find what is under cover of a 
( weeds and a few blades of grass. 
ivever long or however little this list 
zrowing things may be, the most im- 
tant thing to do is this: Take one 
3et or one bird or one plant for your 
sial friend and watch everything 
‘ch that friend does. Don’t let a 
’s growth escape you. In your blank 
K you might jot down all that you 
erve, and, by the way, if you watch 
efully you are more than likely to see 
iething which no one has observed 
ore. 
‘fter a summer spent in the country, 
ertain little boy we know came away 
‘ler sorrowfully from the farmer’s bee- 
and from the many birds which he 
loved to watch. One day he came 
) the house fairly bubbling over with 
's of bees and butterflies, beetles and 
| Own dooryard. From that time on 
|bushes and even the grass and weeds 
1 a charm for him because each one 
} the haunt of its own special kind of 
ct, 
lo you know that J. Henri Fabre spent 
' years studying insects—even such 
mon ones as the fly and the spider? 
| then he said that he had just touched 
edges of nature’s mysteries. Life has 
a secrets and they are all about 


lice Freeman Palmer, formerly presi- 
of Wellesley College, once told us 
ler experience with an evening audi- 
» She suggested that everyone pres- 
choose some field for investigation 


aming birds which he had found in - 


ion naowadays to marry so many wives, 
an’ bury ’em, anyway. But when I was 
young I thought I couldn’t live without 
a wife. Naow for twenty years I’ve 
known I couldn’t live with one,” he added 
musingly. 

“But 1 thought the headstone said your 
third wife died thirty years ago,” said 
the doctor curiously. 

“She did.” The captain spoke shortly 
and relapsed into a silence which his 
companion dared not interrupt for fear 
of breaking the spell of reminiscence 
that was on the old man. But when the 
bleak hill and its lichened monuments to 
lives long gone were left far astern, he 
spoke again. 

(To be continued next week) 


The Young Reserves 


aside from his regular work. “For in- 
stance,” she said, ‘“‘when I left Wellesley 
College I knew but little about birds. 
While living on the farm at Boxwood I 
learned to know by sight and song 140 
different birds.” At the close of her 
lecture one big, burly fellow rushed to 
the front with eager face and, as if 
afraid that someone might take away his 
chosen subject, called out, “Mrs. Palmer! 
T’ll take snakes!” It doesn’t make much 
difference what you take. An insect or 
a butterfly or a bird can fill your sum- 
mer with interest and introduce you to 
some of the beauties of God’s wonder- 
world. 

Many of our Young Reserves are 
nature-lovers, as their letters show. One 
of these letters is from the winner of 
the “Bird Story” prize and is so interest- 
ing that we want all the Young Reserves 
to enjoy it with us. Eleanor Neumayer 
is beginning early in life the fascinating 
study of birds, and while she has quite 
a collection of birds’ nests, her letter 
makes it clear that she does not take a 
nest until it is deserted. We are very 
glad—aren’t you?—that she won the 
wren house. Her letter follows: 


Ree. wD Nos 5, 
Grand Island, Neb. 
Dear Editor: 

I want to thank you for the little wren 
house. It is the cutest wren house I ever 
saw. When I saw what it was I was so 
happy and pleased that I could do nothing 
but hop and skip’ about. 

We have a wren’s nest in our wheat 
binder. Ht is in the box where the tools are 
kept. The box is open just enough for a 
wren to creep through. Inside, the box is 
full of twigs and small sticks, but at the 
farthest end there is the cutest little nest all 
filed up with chicken feathers. There are 
five eggs, all speckled with pink and brown. 

We cut our alfalfa some time ago, and in 
mowing, a red-winged black-bird’s nest was 
cut down. In the late afternoon I went 
down to find it. A boy who helped father 
cut told me where it was and it did not take 
me very long to find it. After it was in 
plain sight the birds left it, so we brought it 
up to the house. The nest has four blue 
eggs with black scratches around the large 
end. These birds are rather good nest- 
builders, as the nest is woven around the 
stems of the alfalfa. 

One evening mother found a cat-bird’s 
nest: The mother bird hopped right into the 
nest, so mother had no trouble in finding it. 
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There were four blue eggs in it. The next 
night she went down to show me the nest, 
and the eggs were gone—not a piece of egg- 
shell left. The nest is left, but we cannot 
find a single one of the eggs. I suppose 
bluejays or woodpeckers ate the eggs. 

Now that I have brought it in about wood- 
peckers, I want to tell you something funny. 
Our red-headed woodpecker will fly to the 
corncrib and get a grain of corn in his bill, 
take it to a crack in a fence-post and ham- 
mer it until it is cracked so he can eat it. 
Then he will eat it. They also store it up in 
the crack. Mother and I found a fence-post 
with a lot of corn stored up. 

Last summer mother and I saw some baby 
black-birds. One time a baby black-bird fell 
down from a tree, and I brought it in. I let 
it perch on my finger and I said ‘‘Ouch.” 
Its little claws dug into my finger. After 
awhile mother put it in a tree, and it 
climbed up higher. Then it.was all right. 

We saw ‘some baby orchard orioles last 
summer. They would cry for something to 
eat. Then the father and mother birds 
would bring them something. We could see 
them peeking out of the nest. While I am 
writing I hear the cuckoo, yellow warbler 
and Baltimore oriole. We see: the rose- 
breasted grossbeak quite often and hear the 
cickcissel morning, noon and night. 

One night we watched a Baltimore oriole 
go to roost in a willow tree in our backyard. 
He sat on a limb close to the trunk of the 
tree. 

I am a farmer’s daughter and have lived 
in the country all my life. I will be ten 
years old in August. I have a good chance 
to study birds. I know fifty-six birds and 
know the songs of thirty. I have ten bird- 
books and can read about birds we do not 
have here. I have a collection of .about a 
dozen different kinds of bird’s nests. 

From your friend, 
ELEANOR NEUMAYER,. 


For Rainy Days 


A FISH QUIZ 


1. What kind of fish looks best on 

a doily? 

What kind of a fish do hunters 

desire? 

3. What kind of a fish will you find 
in a bird cage? 

4. For what kind of fish do most peo- 
ple long? 

5. What kind of fish will 
in a dairy? 

6. What kind of fish makes a good 

family pet? 

What kind of fish goes best on ice? 

8. What kind of fish would you serve 
with cold meat? 


bo 


you find 


= 


FAMOUS BIBLE VERSES 
(Continued) 


Fill in the missing words and give 
references: 

11. —confess——believe——raised. 

12. Honor——mother. 

13. ——things——Christ strength- 
eneth. 

14. —name——chosen——favour 
——gold. 

15. Remember——day——. 

16. ——deceived——mocked reap. 

17. Abstain appearance——evil. 

18. ——knoweth——good——doeth 

sin. 

19. reason scarlet——snow. 

20. whatsoever do——law—— 
prophets. 


Answers to “Books of the Bible” in 
issue of June 26: 1. Acts. 2. Jonah. 3. 


King(s). 4. Mark. 5. Esther. 6. Psalms. 
7. Daniel. 8. Proverbs. 9. Peter. 10. 
Hebrews. 
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Topic for August 8 


PROBLEMS OF RECREATION IN OUR 
COMMUNITY 
Romans 14:7, 13-19 
“Therefore let us aim at whatever 


makes for peace and mutual upbuilding 
of character.” 

1. The local church: Perhaps this in- 
stitution is more to blame for social con- 
ditions in a community than any other 
factor. The one-room building and the 
magnificent cathedral no longer solve the 
problems of the community. Again, a 
conservative type of church boards or 
trustees must share some of the blame. 
Their young lives are far back in the past 
and they cannot and do not care to sym- 
pathize with the bubbling young life of a 
twentieth century. Therefore no place is 
made for the recreational and social ac- 
tivities of the growing young people of 
the church. Again, the ladies’ aid has 
just spent a few dollars putting down a 
carpet in one of the church rooms, and it 
protests against having the carpet spoiled 
by a church social. We would better 
spoil a thousand yards of carpet than one 
yard of boy. 

2. Community agencies: By reason of 
the conservatism of the church, which 
has failed to take care of the young peo- 
ple, all sorts, shades and sizes of agencies 
(some of them most ungodly) have 
grown up in the community. Especially 
was this true during the war period. 
Some of these agencies still linger with 
their blighting influence. Who is to 
blame? The church failed to measure up. 
Young people will have their amuse- 
ments, and if the church does not provide 
wholesome recreation, other agencies 
beckon to them. Many young people have 
practically fixed their destiny by the type 
of social activities chosen. It is not 
enough for the preacher to rail at these 
agencies from the pulpit on Sunday. The 
Wednesday evening prayer service for 
them may continue till judgment day. 
But there must be action of the highest 
order—statesmanlike leadership. The 
church must make her power felt in the 
line of directing community affairs, not 
as an ecclesiastical order, but as a thor- 
oughly democratic American institution. 

3. What are we to do? We must find 
an answer to this question! (1) The 
church, in her teaching and preaching 
ministry, must present high ideals to her 
young people, persistently and persever- 
ingly, until they have definite convictions 
on moral issues. (2) The church, in her 
.ministry, must do something more than 
minister to adults. (3) Adequate build- 
ing and equipment must be provided to 
furnish recreation for the young people 
under the direction of the church. (4) 
There must be a positive, constructive 
program of religious education, with 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


large place given to the recreational 
needs of the young people. (5) The 
church must grow a fine type of Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood, whose 
sympathetic interest in young life will 
lead them to dedicate their lives to lead- 
ership among the young people in rec- 
reational affairs. 

4, Suggested literature: 
Plans for Young People,” 


(1) “Social 
Reisner, 90 


cents; (2) “Bright Ideas for Entertain- 
ing: Lanscott,. (0. Cents; (oo) estvechea- 
tion and the Church,” Gates, $1; “Ice- 


Breakers,” Geister, $1.35. The writer 
does not approve of all suggestions in the 
above books, but they are presented be- 
cause of the many helpful plans outlined. 
Order direct from your own book store, 
the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. 


What the vent People’s Con- 


vention Meant to Me 

This convention has led me to dedicate 
my life more fully to Christ—Herman C. 
M. 

This is the first convention I have at- 
tended, but, by God’s grace, it will not be 
the last.—M. L. P. 

I thank God for the wonderful privi- 
lege of attending the 1920 convention in 
Toronto. I enjoyed the morning’s pray- 
ers on Sunday at seven o’clock.—M. Hill. 

Nothing in my whole life has been so 
gloriously uplifting —W. O. 

I am thankful for the Toronto conven- 
tion. It has inspired me to consecrate 
my life to God’s service—Hazel Atmore, 
St. George. 

This convention has shown that Christ 
needs many more workers. God grant 
that my life may be of service.—Iris B. 

This convention has shown me my re- 
sponsibility to my God and to our young 
people’s society —A B. Y. P. U. President. 

This B. Y. P. U. of A. convention has 
been the greatest blessing to me. I will, 
with the help of my God, give my all to 
be used of Him who gave his all for me. 
—Clara. 

This convention has given me a wider 
vision for service.—A B. Y. P. U. Worker. 

Trusting in the Lord our God, onward 
go. This convention makes me more de- 
termined to go forward, wherever He 
may lead me.—Mrs. M. R. Gardner. 

This convention has meant to me a new 
determination to jump at the chance to 
serve my Lord.—Chas. Halk. 


inspiration I have gained from the» 


I shall forever remember this conv, 
tion because it marks the beginning) 
my happiness.—Gladys Akin. 

This convention has meant the resi. 
ing to make more of my fea 
Parkinson. 

I have gained a new and broader Bit 
ual conception of each Christian’s we 
and I resolve to do work for Christ to « 
limit of my ability—Lillian Rhynar¢ 

This, my first convention, has b 
most inspiring and caused me to ¢o1 
crate my life more fully to my Masr 
Christ Jesus. God willing, I want\ 
attend every B. Y. P. U. convention f 
now on.—Ted Randall, Pontiac, Mich, | 

This is my first convention, and it 
given me a greater inspiration tha) 
have ever received before.—Grace Ka 

This is my first convention, buti 
means so much to me that I don’t wank 
miss any more, and I am willing : 


where He leads me.—Wm. H. Dubbe 

Dr. Gibson’s addresses have been 
inspiration in my life. I’m _ givin} 
greater service henceforth to the Lori- 
Hazel Messner. | 

I thank God for using me during {| 
meeting in leading a soul to Christ—' 
F. Merley, Mt. Dennis, Ont. 

As one of the registering committe 
enjoyed meeting the delegates immens) 
—Miss F. Y. Cummer, Toronto. 

After attending the Student von 
convention for foreign missions this yu 
I became a volunteer in April. TI 4 
that I would receive little ina 
here after that great gathering, but 14 
mistaken. My heart is now heavyyé 
cause I am not yet prepared to g- 
Helen Draper. 

To be “close to God” was my prieé 
when I started to the convention, ani! 
certainly has been answered. My prieé 
now is to live a life that will shown 
appreciation of God’s great goodnesit 
me.—R. E. Hinga. | 

I was discouraged in young peoe 
work when I came to this conventn 
but, as secretary of our local union, 2 
pect to go back and work for Christ 5 
never have before, through the help 


ferences and the wonderful sermons.) 
iD}e Als a 
This 1920 convention has been on‘ 
the mountaintops in my life, am 
trust that the big vision I have a ib 
may never diminish. I only regret 
every member of our society could nil 
here to receive the inspiration—Un |! 
Hunter. > | 
This convention has been a greaill 
lift to me, and I cannot but give mie 
more unreservedly to His service hie 
forth—Toronto. ; 
This is the first B. Y. P. U. conveile 
I have ever attended, and it is ao 
derful impression on young people’ 
(Continued on page 928) | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Ie People’s History of the Pilgrims.” 


+ William Elliot Griffis. 
ein Company. $3. 

his is another book called out by 
Pilgrim tercentenary. Tie.ism.an- 
lube for the reading of young people, 
_will be equally interesting to people 


‘ll ages. 

i today because it is an attempt in 
f to picture the rise of a free church 
free state. The events that led the 


Boston: Hough- 


] It will have special useful- 
rims from Hngland to Holland and 
, to America are clearly shown by a 
ful story-teller. Some of the chapter 
lings make an immediate appeal. 
instance—“Fun and Play in the Old 
1,’ “A Girl’s Life in Merrie Eng- 
|,’ “Captain Miles Standish and his 
Je Army,” and “England’s Most Won- 
‘ul Century.” The wonderful story 
Plymouth colony deserves to live in 
_memory and affection. Great and 
erishable ideas are bound up in the 
(] “Pilgrims.” Put this book in the 
‘is of your young people: it will help 
in rightly to value their great inherit- 


13. 
| 


2 Girl on the Hilltop.” 
* Kenyon Gambier. New York: 
oran Company. 

young Canadian goes to England on 


»liday and to visit the native village 
jis father and mother. The father, 
nging to a great family of the place, 
) Married a girl far beneath him in 
al standing greatly to the disgust of 
‘people. The young Canadian meets 
(relatives on either side, and is espe- 
‘y interested in two girl cousins, one 
4 the hali and the other from a cot- 
). War breaks out and he joins the 
lish army. While fighting in France 
nherits the great English estate and 
‘tns to the village, still keeping his 
tity concealed from his English rela- 
's. Then come complications, and 
) girl on the hilltop” enters: upon the 
\e. It will not do to rob the reader 
‘he joy of finding out how the hero 
‘he story manages with three charm- 
/young women on his hands. 


George 


': Newton Chapel.” 


‘apel Talks by Members of tHe Faculty 
ie Newton Theological Institution. Phil- 
lohia: The Judson Press. $1.50 net. 


iis little volume, which brings to 
f Newton man a quickening of the 
t, contains thirty-three talks given 
jhe chapel during the course of the 
Mary year 1918-19, and seven ad- 
ses by Newton professors given at 
‘conference of the Baptist leaders of 
) England. The themes vary widely, 
all have to do either with matters of 
a faith and life or with the tasks 


1€ Minister. One cannot read them 
ipe without being impressed with 
| reverent scholarly atmosphere in 


which they all move and with the brave, 
hopeful Christian spirit which breathes 
through them. All Newton alumni will 
wish to have this volume on their shelves 
that they may find both refreshment in 
its pages and may also be reminded again 
of the abiding spirit of the “hill.” And 
other ministers and thoughtful laymen 
will find their interest no less keen than 


' that of the men who have studied at this 


institution. Incidentally we would sug- 
sest that the committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention which is to look into 
the teaching of our seminaries might do 
well to read this book through in the 
Same mood as they would any other 
thought-provoking and inspirational book 
before making their visit to Newton. 


“The Searchers.,’’ 


By John Foster. 
Doran Company. 


Here is a capital mystery-story, just 
the kind to take with you on your va- 
cation. There is not a hint of love-mak- 
ing from the first word to the last. The 
“Searchers” were a band of Italian crim- 
inals who had come into possession of 
one-half of a piece of parchment which 
described the hiding place of some 
famous jewels. The other half of the 
parchment was in the hands of a mem- 
ber of the family to whom the jewels 
belonged. Nothing could be done toward 
the recovery of the jewels until the two 
pieces of parchment were brought to- 
gether. It is Scot against Italian. The 
reader will not find a dull page in the 
book. 


“The Light of the East.’ 


By S. R.-Crockett. New York: 
Doran Company. 


This posthumous story by one of the 
most popular story tellers of our day 
holds a distinct surprise for readers who 
have reveled in “The Raiders” or. “The 
Gray Man.” In some ways the story re- 
minds one of Harold Begbie’s “The Day 
That Changed the World,’ in that both 
present a study in applied Christianity. 
“The White Pope,’ as he is called, de- 
cides to live out what he professes and 
leaves Rome to live his religion among 
the people. Here is portrayed a remark- 
able character exerting a remarkable in- 
fluence. While the story is a work of 
imagination it is also a revelation of 
the possibilities for service in a life that 
is utterly devoted to Christian ideals. If 
the reader is at all thoughtful this book 
cannot fail to awaken aspiration after 
unselfish living. 

“Going Afoot.’’ 


New York: Geo. H. 


By Bayard H. Christy. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press. $1.25. 
This is a book for walkers. It deals 


with such practical subjects as how to 
walk, when to walk, where to walk; gives 
an account of some representative walk- 
ing clubs in America, and outlines the 
organization and conduct of walking 


Geo. H. ' 


clubs. Persons who enjoy outdoor life, 
and especially those who, yielding to the 
lure of the open road, are accustomed to 
take a hike across country now and then, 
will get enjoyment and many practical 
suggestions from this little manual. 
“Evangelistic Sermons.” 


_By_J. W. Porter. New York: 
Revell Company. $1.25. 


This is a volume of sermons “along the 
old lines of evangelistic preaching” by 
the well-known editor of the Western Re- 
corder. Included in it are sermons on 
sin, salvation by grace, repent»xnce, faith, 
prayer and heaven. These discourses 
are all plain, straightforward and sane. 
Readers who are looking for suggestions 
along these lines will here find just what 
they want. 


Fleming H. 


BRIEF MENTION 

The Macmillian Company brings out a 
small but valuable book by Dr. Cleland 
B. McAfee entitled “The Christian Faith 
and the New Day.” Dr. McAfee is a 
clear thinker and forcible writer. He 
deals with some of the so-called “funda- 
mentals” in a way that should be of in- 
terest to many of the brethren in all 
denominations. 90 cents net. 

“Hymns of Today,” recently issued by 
the Fillmore Music House, Cincinnati, 
is a collection of new and old hymns 
admirably adapted for use by Sunday 
schools, young people’s societies, and at 
the mid-week church service. 

The late Sir William Osler delivered 
the presidential address before the British 
Classical Association in May, 1919, tak- 
ing for his subject “The Old Humanities 
and the New Science.” This remarkable 
address is published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net. 

“The Message of the Lord’s Prayer’ by 
Fannie Casseday Duncan is a real addi- 
tion to the literature upon this exhaust- 
less passage. It can be secured from the 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. 75 cents net. 

If anyone wishes to know “How It 
Feels To Be Fifty” let him read the little 
booklet with this title written by Ellis 
Parker Butler, author of ‘Pigs is Pigs,” 
and published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

“Jewish Title to Asia Minor” is writ- 


ten by Richard Hayes McCartney and 
published by the Revell Company. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
“The Man of Tomorrow.” By Claude 


Richards. New York: 
Crowell Company. 
“Ethics and Natural Law.” 
Lansing Raymond. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. 
“A Service of Love in War Time.” By 


TANOM ase sa 


By George 
Gre: 


Rufus M. Jones. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

“The Religious Consciousness.” By 
James Bissett Pratt. New York: The 


Macmillian Company. 


Cleveland Notes 


By Joun BuNnyAN LEMON 


The Christian center established at 
East Twenty-Highth Street and Scoville 
Avenue for Negroes will be in readiness 
before July has passed. The property 
was bought from the German Bvangelical 
Church, which church supposed its title 
was clear; but our attorneys found that 
these German people had once been in- 
corporated and had lost sight of the im- 
portant fact. The question as to whether 
the people who now represented them- 
selves as the proper officials for making 
a deed are in reality the legal owners of 
the property and numerous other ques- 
tions had to be passed upon by the courts, 
which has taken much valuable time. 
The matter is at this writing in readi- 
ness for execution. 

Some people may wonder why we are 
careful to write up matters relating to 
the Negroes, since THE Baptist is not 


supposed to be their official organ. It 


is because of the fact, which many Bap- 
tists in Cleveland do not yet realize, that 
the most critical situation in this city 
is the Negro problem. Negroes are en- 
tering this city from all parts of the 
South, coming by the car load and liter- 
ally swarming like busy bees in a dozen 
different districts of our city. The Bap- 
tists are the only people who have any 
influence over them. If we do not guide 
them, they will eventually become a 
menace to our great cosmopolitan popu- 
lation. 

Thus far we have reached out to them 
a guiding and helping hand. We have 
done this during the organization of 
their first thirty-six churches. If the 
present rate of migration to Cleveland 
continues for five more years, the 
Negroes will by that time have seventy- 
five Baptist churches in this city. Things 
will likely go well as long as there is 
plenty of work and as long as no out- 
break in the schools occurs. The ques- 
tion of whether the same schoolhouse 
can provide for both white and Negro 
children when the Negroes are in the 
majority will soon come to the front. 

The Cleveland Negroes are earning 
big wages, buying homes and settling 
down to live forever in our city. It is 
not a temporary economic situation. Be- 
fore our five-year campaign is over there 
will be 100,000 of them in Cleveland. 
Many of them spend all they get as fast 
as they get it. When work gets scarce 
and they are thrown out of employment 
without means to buy food, then will 
come the crisis, and if Baptists do not 
train them by means of such Christian 
centers aS we are now establishing, it 
will be too late when the crisis comes 
to prevent a calamity which our city has 
not yet seen even in a vision. 

The vacation season is now at hand, 
and our churches will not be doing much 
aggressive work until September. Dr. 
W. W. Bustard goes, as usual, to the 
Maine coast, leaving his church in the 
hands of attractive pulpit supplies. Dr. 
David Bovington is likewise leaving for 
a six weeks’ rest. Dr. J. B. Lemon will 


spend two months in his cottage at Bid- 


deford Pool, Maine. His resignation of 
the Willson Avenue Church took effect 
the first of July, and that important pul- 
pit is now in the hands of a pulpit com- 
mittee of which Dea. R. W. Grimmell is 
chairman. Dr. Lemon plans to return 
to Cleveland in the fall and to keep his 
present residence until he is settled per- 
manently in some new field of labor. 

Very few churches are holding Sunday 
evening services during July and August. 
The weather, however, in Cleveland has 
been delightfully cool all summer. People 
have become accustomed to only one serv- 
ice in summer time, and consequently 
only a few churches try to maintain an 
evening service. 


Colorado Letter 


By Geo. E. BURLINGAME 


Vacation Schools 

The Denver County Sunday-school As- 
sociation is maintaining in Denver this 
summer a group of community daily va- 
cation Bible schools, fifteen in number. 
The total registration to date is 1000. 
Rey. Charles A. Carman of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, a Baptist pastor, has general 
supervision of these schools, which will 
continue for four weeks. Dr. Wm. R. 
Schoemaker, pastor of the City Park 
Church, has been active in the direction 
of a school in his own church and in 
inspiring other workers for similar 
service. 

Colorado Politics 

The Centennial State has been addicted 
to politics throughout its history, with 
occasional tumultuous outbursts which 
have attracted the attention of the entire 
nation. A leading issue this year will 
be the liquor question. A petition has 
been presented to the secretary of state 
to place on the ballot a proposal to 
legalize the sale of wine and beer. The 
state Anti-Saloon League is hopeful of 
nullifying this effort and excluding the 
issue from the election. 

United States Senator Charles S. 
Thomas, a Democrat, but one of Pres. 
Wilson’s most outspoken critics and an 
opponent of the league of nations, has 
not yet announced his intention with 
reference to a new term. His frank 
criticisms of organized labor will insure 
him pronounced opposition from that 
source if he asks a reélection. 

State Senator Edward V. Dunklee 
(whom many Baptists will remember as 
the gallant leader of the historic attack 
on Lookout Mountain on May 28, 1919, 
following the Denver convention), who 
has been for several years one of the 
most efficient members of the Senate and 
an influential Democrat, may enter the 
race for Congress as a representative 
from one of the Denver districts. 


A Notable Advance in Scout Work 


Col. J. E. Huchingson, as Scout execu- 
tive for Denver, has achieved a remark- 
able record in the two years he _ has 
served. He found an organization with 
300 boys, troops meeting in schools, li- 
braries and similar places, and a group 
of scoutmasters not entirely qualified for 
moral leadership with boys. Col. Huch- 


ingson is a Christian of positive cony 
tions and of unreserved devotion, a me 
ber of Galilee Baptist Church and fo 


erly its Sundaty-school superintende 
He undertook to secure approved rel 
ous leadership for the Scouts, and toc 
there are only two troops which do ° 
hold their meetings in church buildi 
while every troop is under strong r 
gious influence. He has worked per 
ently to link up the Scout work w 
the churches, and with splendid suce 
There are now 1800 members in the [ 
ver troops. 
A training school for Scout leaders 
been established in co6peration with 
University of Denver, which has alre: 
graduated fifty-seven qualified Boy Sc 
workers. Seven Scout executives 
been sent to cities throughout the cc 
try, none of whom receive a salary 
less than $3000 a year. The school ¢ 
not meet the demand for these trai 
leaders. 
The Denver Boy Scout Band of sj 
pieces, organized and trained by F 
erick Innes during the past year, 
chosen to make the trip to the battlefi’ 
of Europe and to attend the “jambor 
or international Scout meeting, at 1] 
don this summer. 


Census Fluctuations 


Bulletins from the census bureau 
veal some interesting figures for 
rado counties. The relative bitige| 


) 


the price of gold and the prohibitive 
of mining operations have resultec 
the steady depopulation of some of 
old mining counties. Houses are Db 
sold for a trifle and pulled down for ¢ 
ment to Denver and other congested | 
munities. 

A few of these counties show decr 
in population as compared with 190 


follows: Hinsdale—1900, 1609; 1920, 
(area 1000 square miles). Clear C 
—1900, 7082; 1920, 2891. Gilpin—} 


6690; 1920, 1364. Central City, the ¢ 
ty seat, shrank in twenty years | 
3114 to 552. 

As contrasted with these mining 
ties, which may some day enjoy ar 
of their former glory, the agricul 
districts: indicate a tremendous dev) 
ment. It is in these districts that | 
of our most fruitful state mission © 
is being done under the direction of , 
F. B. Palmer. Prowers County, if 
Arkansas Valley, increased 
years from 3766 to 13,845. 
seat, Lamar, where “Big Tom 
serves as bishop and is loved by 
body, has grown from 987 to 2512. , 
County, a dry-farming county bord) 
on Kansas and Oklahoma, increas 
twenty years from 759 to 8721. Ba) 
predominate here, with small 60) 
churches all over the county and | 
ing projects under way to house ' 


Baptist Freedom and Christian Fi 
ship 
The Colorado Home Mission C 
met at Denver July 7 and pass 
three protests relative to the es 
ment of new churches in fields | 
ously occupied. The procedure pr 
an interesting study in “interch 
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a , 
aciples and methods as these affect 
liberty and autonomy of local groups 
Christian believers. 
pecial committees of the council re- 
‘ted on the three fields under consid- 
tion, no Baptists being included on 
committees. La Jara, a town of 700 
southern Colorado, has had a Presby- 
an church for twenty-five years, with 
plendid edifice and stated services 
ducted by a non-resident pastor. Epis- 
ians, Methodists and Catholics also 
e organizations and buildings. Re- 
tly the pastor of a community church 
a neighboring town organized an in- 
jenominational community church in 
Jara, and he is now on the field as 
‘only resident minister. The council 
sd to approve of the new organization, 
ich adds another to the four Christian 
anizations already existing in this 
n of 700 people. 
jarval is a rural community in east- 
| Colorado, where the Presbyterians 
med work last year. There are about 
nhousand people in the district under 
yey, and the entire region was desti- 
: of English-speaking services and of 
sident minister. Later the Baptist 
sry, Rev. James H. Davis, was 
ited by local Baptists to visit the field, 
shortly after he organized a Baptist 
rch at Karval. The council very posi- 
ly voted to disapprove this organiza- 
. and to ‘request the state head- 
rters of the Baptist denomination to 
\their good offices in getting the Bap- 
3 to withdraw and to unite their ef- 
's with the Presbyterian work in this 
jitory.” It is worthy of note that the 
val report was prepared by the same 
‘mittee as the report on La Jara. 
he third case involved alleged aggres- 
| by Methodists on a field preémpted 
Friends and Baptists. Deertrail, also 
aral community in eastern Colorado, 
had a Baptist church for ten years 
has a resident pastor. The Friends 
/have a congregation there. A Metho- 
‘organizer, acting under official di- 
ion and apparently pressing his cam- 
m pending the investigation of the 
| by the council’s committee, has ef- 
ed the formation of a Methodist 
rch. The report of the committee 
es that “There was little heed paid 
he protests to the Home Mission 
neil, and the Methodist superintend- 
‘and local members did not observe 
request made at the Home Mission 
neil meeting that ‘no increased ac- 
Yy be conducted before arrival of 
mittee.” The committee specifically 
‘ges the Methodists with lack of good 
1, in that they ignored the council 
‘pressed for position to give counte- 
%e to their claims for approval. On 
other hand, the committee states that 
Friends cannot minister to those out- 
their own membership, and that 
2 Baptist church is equally rigid in 
t imsistence upon their peculiar doc- 
*S and will not admit members on 
Sfer from sister denominations. 
Tr leadership is also very limited in 
view of social service.” 
‘e committee recommended that ef- 
be made through the codperation of 
* denominational leaders to find a 
‘factory basis for community codpera- 
' which will obviate the necessity 
_the permanent establishment of 
her church; that, failing in this, 
Methodist church be given the ap- 
al of the council provided it furnish 
€fal community program “alive to all 
em methods that are sane and prac- 
; Needless to say that the council 
ted this report also. One cannot 
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escape the impression, after a careful 
study of these actions, that Colorado Bap- 
tists are constantly on the defensive and 
at a decided disadvantage in the Inter- 
church Movement and in the Home Mis- 
sions Council, where the Baptist princi- 
ple and the Baptist conscience are not 
understood and the Baptist claim of free- 
dom is not conceded. ‘Judicatories” and 
“church courts” disqualify our brethren 
of other communions from understanding 
us and from respecting our God-given 
rights. 


Vermont State Convention 
By Frank S. ToLtMAN 


The ninety-sixth annual meeting of the 
Vermont Baptist State Convention was 
held at Newport July 5-7, 1920. New- 
port is one of the most northern cities 
in the old Green Mountain State, resting 
happily beside the great lake of Mem- 
phremagog, a body of water some thirty 
miles in length. It is a pretty city, with 
many fine buildings, excellent pastors, 
and good-looking, if not handsome, peo- 
ple. 

The convention program was one of 
the best ever put across in this state, its 
business was handled in a careful and 
kindly Christian manner, its plans for 
the future were carefully developed, and 
its speakers were the best ever. 

Newport within a few years has be- 
come a city by uniting with its near 
neighbor, West Derby, and as a result of 
this it is the only city in the state hav- 
ing two Baptist churches. Rev. H. B. 
Rankin is the enterprising and popular 
pastor of the First Church. He has been 
with the church nine years, leading his 
people during this time to remodel their 
church building into a beautiful place of 
worship. The other church, the Main 
Street Church, under the wise and in- 
spiring leadership of Rev. J. L. Black- 
burn, who has but recently taken charge, 
has become a city church through its 
union with Newport proper. Both of 
these churches united in entertaining 
the convention, and well indeed did they 
do the work. 

The sessions opened on Monday eve- 
ning with a devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Geo. Pomfrey of Richford. An ad- 
dress of welcome, cordial and witty, was 
given by the pastor of the entertaining 
church, Rev. H. B. Rankin. This was 
responded to by the president of the con- 
vention, Hon. Henry Bond of Brattle- 
boro. At this session, upon the motion 
of Dr. Davison, Rev. Frank S. Tolman 
of Randolph was chosen clerk for the 
entire session of the convention, owing 
to the removal from the state of the 
clerk chosen a year before. It was also 
voted that changes be made in the con- 
stitution increasing the number of trus- 
tees from twenty-one to twenty-seven, 
one-third of whom should be women, and 
that the date of the anniversaries be 
changed from September to the period of 
the last full week in May, or to such 
other time as might become necessary 
in the judgment of the board of trustees. 
Rey. William A. Hill of New York gave 
the first address of the evening, on “The 
Next Step in Missionary Education,” and 
he was followed by Dr. Raymond M. West 
of New Jersey, secretary of the life en- 
listment work of the General Board of 
Promotion, who spoke on “Enlistment 
for Life Service.” 

The first session on Tuesday morning 
was given over to the Vermont Baptist 
Historical Society. In the absence of 
Rev. Henry Crocker, its long-time presi- 
dent, Hon, W. W, Stickney of Ludlow, 
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vice-president, presided. After the report 
of the secretary-treasurer, an address 
was given by Dr. J. E. Norcross of New 
York on “Some Types of Baptists.” The 
messages so “got” the audience that it 


_ was voted that it be published for further 


study. 

The session of the ministers’ confer- 
ence and aid society followed, presided 
over by Rev. J. H. Blackburn of New- 
port, vice-president. The following offi- 
cers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, Rev. J. H. Blackburn, New- 
port; vice-president, Rev. J. S. Brown, 
Manchester; secretary, Rev. F. S. Tol- 
man, Randolph; treasurer, H. E. Crane, 
Burlington; adviser to the treasurer, Rey. 
W. A. Davison, Burlington. The con- 
ference was then thrown open to a con- 
sideration of the plan of the Northern 
Baptist Convention for the development 
of the ministers’ pension fund. After an 
explanation in detail by Dr. Davison, 
there was a free discussion of the matter. 

At the close of the ministers’ confer- 
ence, the state convention was called to 
order by Hon. Henry Bond of Brattle- 
boro, the president. The annual sermon 
was preached by Rev. J. T. Sharman of 
St. Albans, on the similarity between the 
mission of Israel to the world of its day 
and the mission of the Christian church 
to the word of its day. 

The session on Tuesday afternoon was 
given over to the interests of the Sun- 
day school. The first address was given 
by Miss Gertrude Hartley of Boston, who 
spoke on the subject, “Making the Book 
Live’; the second, by Rev. F. F. Peter- 
son of Boston, who emphasized the im- 
portance of wise training and leadership 
in the work of the Sunday school, and 
last address, by Rev. York A. King of 
Lawrence, who stressed the importance 
of definite evangelism in the Sunday 
school. Departmental conferences were 
then held, the junior section in charge 
of Miss Hartley and the senior division 
under the direction of Dr. Peterson. 

At the service on Tuesday evening, 
held in the opera house, two fine ad- 
dresses were given, one by Rev. George 
Spencer of Boston, who spoke on “Per- 
sonal Preparation for Personal Evan- . 
gelism,” and the other by Dr. James E. 
Norcross of New York, who spoké on 
the importance of an adaptation of the 
principle of Jesus to the life of the world 
today. 

The session Wednesday morning was 
given up mostly to matters of business. 
Pres. Bond first called for the report of 
the committee on nominations, of which 
Mr. J. D. Thyng of Passumpsic was 
chairman. This report was accepted, and 
the clerk was instructed to cast one bal- 
lot for the list of officers as nominated 
by the committee, resulting in the elec- 
tion of the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, Mr. Elmer L. 
Bailey, Burlington; vice-presidents, Mr. 
W. W. Nichols, Rutland, and Miss Grace 
M. Brooks, Georgia Plain; clerk, Rev. 
Frank S. Tolman, Randolph; treasurer, 
Mr. Howard Crane, Burlington. This re- 
port also expressed the deep appreciation 
of the convention for the earnest and 
successful administration of Hon. Henry 
Bond of Brattleboro, who has been the 
president for six years and who positive- 
ly refused longer to remain in office. Mr. 
Bailey is a man of large experience and 
broad vision and will keep up the fine 
traditions connected with the presidency 
of our convention. 

The report of the committee on resolu- 
tions was then given by Mr. A. A. Silver 
in the absence of Rey. Geo. Peck of Rut- 
land, chairman, who was sick. This re- 
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port had an earnest expression of appre- 
ciation for the fine administration of our 
superintendent of missions, Dr. Davison, 
who for twenty-one years has unreserv- 
edly given himself for the advancement 
of the kingdom of God in our state. Sel-, 
dom in the history of state work has a 
secretaryship been so long and effective 
as has this one. Strong resolutions were 
adopted covering the matter of steward- 
ship, the prohibition amendment enforce- 
ment, interpastoral evangelism, the Inter- 
church World Movement, and Vermont 
Academy. The latter stated “that in 
view of the high cost of labor and ma- 
terial and the necessity of opening the 
school right, and also realizing that it 
will be easier to get support in both stu- 
dents and money when the school is 
properly opened, we therefore request 
and urge the Board of Education to al- 
low us the full $200,000 for equipment 
and operating expenses during the next 
four years.” 

Following the report of the committee 
on resolutions came the report of the 
board of trustees of the convention, read 
by Dr. Davison. Attention was called to 
the fact that the church at Newport was 
organized in 1817, and that the conven- 
tion first met there in 1868 and again 
in 1904. Fifty-four churches have been 
aided by the convention during the past 
year, and from these there have been 
baptized sixty-five new members. The re- 
port well says that “the churches on 
the whole are well-manned, and there is 
nowhere, in home or foreign mission 
work, a more consecrated and Self-sacri- 
ficing body of men than our Baptist pas- 
tors in Vermont.” It is interesting to 
know that there are only three pastors 
in the state who received less than $1000 
a year and house. The report goes on 
to say that “this is not enough, and we 
must keep at it, determined to make 
the minimum salary in the state $1500 
and house, making the average salary 
about $1800 and house, which is little 
enough for any man and family to 
live on.” Please take note of this 
part of the report of your trustees, ye 
Baptists of Vermont! Another matter 
of interest in the report is the fact 
that before the single collecting agency 
came into vogue, 39 per cent of all offer- 
ings went for state work; in 1919, the 
second year, the amount was 29 per cent, 
and for the present year, on the basis 
of the agreement entered into with the 
General Board of Promotion, it is but 18 
per cent. 

The report of the treasurer was then 
distributed in printed form and after ex- 
planation by Dr. Davison was unani- 
mously adopted. All debts are paid, and 
the year has been one of increase in 
permanent funds. 

Dr. Davison introduced the new pas- 
tors who came into the state during the 
year and welcomed each to his field of 
service. Echoes from the field were in- 
spiringly given by the two field workers, 
Rey. J. Allan Spidell and Rev. W. F. 
Sturtevant. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Vice-Pres. W. 
W. Nichols of Rutland presiding, greet- 
ings were given from the other denomi- 
nations, after which Mrs. Katherine S. 
Westfall of Chicago spoke interestingly 
of the work for Christ in the world, es- 
pecially in the education of the Negroes 
and Italians. Mrs. Westfall was followed 
by Dr. Hugh A. Heath of New York, who 
explained the relation that exists be- 
tween the Northern Baptist Convention 
and the state conventions. His address 
was illuminating and emphasized the 
growing importance of the work done by 


the separate state organizations. 

On Wednesday evening, the last ses- 
sion of the convention, there were two 
addresses. The first, by Rev. EH. M. 
Poteat of New York, was a masterful 
exegesis of the parable of the rich fool. 
The second address, by Dr. H. F. Stilwell, 
the superintendent of evangelism of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, showed 
both the need and the responsibility on 
the part of the church and Christians 
to see to it that Christ’s claims are pre: 
sented to men. The closing words were 
given by Dr. Davison and were a fitting 
conclusion for the great session and for 
the convention. 

The messages and the impressions of 
this convention will long remain in the 
minds and still longer in the hearts of 
the Vermont Baptists who had the op- 
portunity to be at Newport during these 
few days. 

Randolph, Vt. 


Atlantic Coast 


MAINE 

THE CHURCH AT LEE is rejoicing in 
manifest tokens of God’s presence. Pas- 
tor L. G. Perry baptized eleven persons 
in the lake near the church on Sunday, 
July 11. Plans are being made for a 
great church reunion at the annual meet- 
ing on July 29. 


NEW JERSEY 


Rev. Isaac G. MarrHews, pastor of the 
First Church, New Haven, Conn., and re- 
cently lecturer in the Yale School of Re- 
ligion, has been elected professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Literature 
and Exegesis at Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, as successor to Dr. Barnard C. 
Taylor, resigned. Dr. Matthews was edu- 
cated at McMaster University, and took 
his doctor’s degree at Chicago. He was 
professor of Old Testament at McMaster 
for fourteen years and is a recognized 
scholar in his special field. He will enter 
on his new duties at the beginning of 
the seminary year. 


NEW YORK 


On TuESDAY, JUNE 15, at the request of 
the Hunt Church, a council composed of 
representatives from the churches of the 
Livingston Association and from the 
churches of Portageville and Canaseraga 
examined, with reference to his Chris- 
tian experience, call to the ministry and 
doctrinal beliefs, Martin Storgaard, pastor 
of the Hunt Church. Upon its unanimous 
recommendation, he was thereafter set 
apart to the full work of the gospel min- 
istry. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rev. J. W. TINGLEY DIED SUDDENLY while 
ministering in his pulpit at Milton on 
Sunday evening, July 11. Mr. Tingley 
graduated from the Newton Theological 
Institution in 1893. The most of his pas- 
toral work has been in New Hampshire 
where he has labored with conspicuous 
success. His pastorates have been at 
Hopkinton, Greenville, Berlin, Laconia 
and Milton. Before going to Milton, he 
was pastor at Weymouth, Mass. At Ber- 
lin and Laconia his labors were greatly 
blessed. His labors were marked by de- 
yotion, wisdom and perseverance. Mr. 
Tingley leaves a wife, a daughter who is 
a teacher, and a son who is a dentist. 


Rev. H. E. Wyman of Limerick, Me., 
has accepted a position as missionary 


zeal in communities round about. 
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pastor under the state convention. His 
work will be chiefly in the eastern parj 
of the state in neglected communities, 
Mr. Wyman was once pastor of the church, 
at Chocorua and labored with missionary 
Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyman have also served as 
missionaries in India under the Free 
Baptists. Their coming back to New 
Hampshire will be a great asset to the! 


state forces. } 


. FouR HAVE BEEN RECENTLY BAPTIZED at 
Gonic, Rev. J. L. Sanders, pastor. This 
came as the result of a church quicken 
ing at the time of the campaign of the 
New World Movement. Gonic was one 
of the churches that went over the top ir 
the campaign. 


THE CHURCH AT Exeter, Rev. S. W 
Schurman, pastor, also feels the samt 
spiritual uplift from the recent campaign| 
There have been recent baptisms. Mr 
Schurman will be one of the summe: 
supplies at the Clarendon Street Church) 
Boston. | 

ALL WILL BE sorry to learn of the acci’ 
dent to Rev. F. W. Hovey of the Secon 
Strafford Church, who suffers a com 
pound fracture of the arm from crankin; 
an automobile. | 


THE CHURCHES OF WooDSTOCK AN) 
NorrH Woopstock will become pastorles 
when Rev. J. F. Thurston retires fron 
this field August 31. 


A UNITED SERVICE of the New Durhan 
and Farmington churches was recentl 
held, at which time the pastor of th 
New Durham Church baptized a man ani 
wife. The New Durham Church suffer, 
by death the loss of Mary A. Joy, eight) 
seven years of age, who has been a mem 
ber of the New Durham Church for se\ 
enty years and a regular attendant at th 
services of the church to within a wee 
of her death. The New Durham Chure 
was the first Free Baptist church eve 
organized and is still doing successf 
work for the community where it is l 
cated. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PURSUANT TO THE FINDINGS of a reg) 
larly called council of churches of tl 
Reading Association, which met with tl 
First Church of Mahanoy City on Jul 
18, William Weir Smith was ordained | 
the Baptist ministry. Rev. John Pound 
was moderator and Rev. Joseph H. Cool 
clerk. The sermon was preached | 
Rev. Henry Clay Wray and other par 
were taken by Rev. C. S. Joshua, Rev. ! 
C. Naylor and Rey. A. T. Winkelman — 
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WISCONSIN 


4 
THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING | 
the First Church, Eau Claire, Rev. B. 
MacKinney, pastor, was held recently, a! 
reports showed that all departments 
the work are flourishing. The pres 
membership is 415 and the Sunday-scho 
attendance is something over 200. T 
current expenses for the year were $406 
Besides this the church raised for ™ 
sions $739.13 and more than $200 for a 
woman’s jubilee fund. In the $100,00 
000 campaign the church and congre 
tion raised $11,595.96. During the yee 
twenty-five persons have been recelvé 
baptism and thirteen by letter. Atter 
ance at the midweek service ranges fr | 
forty to ninety-five. This church, in ¢¢ 


| 
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ection with a Methodist church, is hold- 
ng open-air services during the summer. 
‘he church has been much quickened by 
ts participation in the New World Move- 
jent. Besides the money subscribed for 
he movement, subscriptions for current 
xpenses have increased more than 25 
ver cent. Four churches in the Eau 
aire Association subscribed twice as 
auch to the $100,000,000 fund as all the 
hurches of the association together sub- 
‘cribed to all benevolences during the 
vast five years. 


MICHIGAN 


Tue First CHurCcH, LANSING, is accus- 
omed to print from time to time in its 
shureh calendar lists of persons who have 
jaid their pledges to date. In the issue 
‘or July 11 appears a list of 306 names 
of people who have so paid up to June 
30. On Sunday evenings during July, 
he pastor is preaching a series of ser- 
nons on “Some Issues in our Baptist De- 
jomination,” the subjects being “Funda- 
nentals,” ‘“Premillenialism,” “Our Col- 
leges Losing Faith,” etc. 

Rev. H. W. Amprose has closed his la- 
bors in the Reed City field and accepted 
a call to Cassopolis, and Rev. H. S. Grand- 
holm of Cassopolis will take up the work 
in Cadillac on August 1. 


Tue MANISTIQUE CHURCH has secured 
Dr. Howard A. Webster of Phelps, NYS 
as supply through the month of July. 


- ConveNTION-PAsToR Dr. H. P. Kbyver 
twill go to Charlevoix in August to have 
charge of that field for the month, and 
give Pastor Chas. Rice an opportunity 
to recover completely from his recent 
‘illness. 
| ToHrrRE IS A VACANCY in Brooklyn 
Church, as Pastor A. E. Hayes has re- 
signed to become pastor at Charlotte. 
AFTER EIGHT YEARS of faithful service 
Rev. H. S. Ellis has closed his pastorate 
with the First and Second Oakfield 
‘churches. A splendid rural field is open 
to someone especially desiring this form 
of work. 
| HEALTHY PROGRESS IS BEING MADE in 
‘some of the small fields. The ‘little 
church at Felch, under the leadership of 
Rey. H. M. Myhrman since the fall of 
1918, has remodeled its building, built 
an extension, and the one-room church 
building is being transformed into a 
practical workshop in the kingdom of 
God. The extra effort has also bound 
the congregation together in closer fel- 
lowship. Last spring the church was 
blessed with a revival, following which 
three young women and three young 
men were united with the church through 
baptism. 


__ Atso aT MILLERSBURG, a small lumber- 
ing town, Pastor C. J. White reports most 
encouragingly. He says the work is 
gaining at every point. Especialiy are 
there more men interested in the work 
of the church than at any time since the 
building was built, and they are doing 

the repairing in fine shape. At present 
they are building a wall under the meet- 
ing-house; later they intend to put in a 

basement with furnace, and to redecorate 

the interior. The Sunday school has 
been reorganized; some young people are 
considering baptism, and there is a quiet 
a of grace evident among the mem- 
ers, 


MANISTEE CHURCH has purchased a par- 
sonage, is giving more to missions than 
ever before and has recently baptized 

two members. 


GARDENDALE CHURCH, Port Huron, has 
paid in advance its first year’s quota on 


. 


the New World Movement. There are but 
three members. Rev. H. H. Bowser, as 
assistant of First Church, has charge of 
the work. 


Muskecon Criry Union, comprised of 
the churches of Muskegon and Muskegon 
Heights, has selected Rev. A. W. Lyons 
of Muskegon Heights as president. 
Lyons has recently directed a survey 
among the foreign people of the two 
cities. Rev. Boris Bookin, pastor of the 
Russian Baptist Church of Detroit, was 
in Muskegon for a week, assisting in the 
work. Muskegon Heights Church has 
purchased property for a parsonage. 


Miss Harriet F. Cooper, city mission 
worker of Detroit, gives an interesting 
report of her work for the last quarter: 
In the snow storm of last Easter she gave 
the Easter message to four Sunday 
schools and one B. Y. P. U. On Chil- 
dren’s Day she spoke in three Sunday 
schools and at the First Roumanian 
Church. Her Sunday work has been two 
Sunday schools and one church service. 
She has given a great many inspirational 
talks outside of the city in connection 
with the work of the New World Move- 
ment, especially in training conferences 
for minute men and women. As a cap- 
tain of the women in her own church she 
gave eight 100 per cent cards to groups 
of Women’s Union members. This means 
that 500 women made pledges amounting 
to $75,000. She also had a share in se- 
curing $2,000 from the Union for a new 
Christian center in Detroit. During the 
quarter she has had charge of the indus- 
trial schools for the Russian children, 
and assisted in twelve meetings for 
women and girls of the First Roumanian 
Church and of ten Serbian and Rouman- 
ian Sunday schools. Miss Cooper has had 
charge of three Christian Americaniza- 
tion meetings, with representatives from 
fourteen churches, and at the last meet- 
ing a party was given for Miss Jones 
whom the Detroit workers are reluctantly 
giving up to go to Hast Hammond, Ind., 
where she will have charge of the Brooks 
House. 


The Northfield Foreign Mission- 


ary Conference 


With 1088 delegates living on the 
campus, besides scores at the Northfield 
Hotel, in boarding-houses and in cottages 
on Rustic Ridge, the registration for the 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies has _ passed all 
records. The Baptist delegation is in 
the forefront in numbers and personnel. 
Mrs. George B. Germond of New York 
and Mrs. E. C. Applegarth of Williams- 
port, Pa., are the Baptist representatives 
on the central committee of evangelical 
churches conducting this gathering. The 
foreign field is represented by Dr. and 
Mrs. Russell of Panay, P. I. 

The textbook for the year, “The Bible 
and Missions,” by Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, is being taught by Mrs. Wm. lak 
Farmer. Eight classes, led by competent 
teachers, are held simultaneously in the 
forenoon. The piece de resistance in 
Bible teaching is the daily lecture by 
Dr. John Daniel Jones of Bournemouth, 
England. “Jones of Bournemouth” is 
well known to the American pulpit. The 
two Sunday sermons were given by Dr. 
Thomas Yates, pastor of the Kensington 
Congregational Church, London, the first 
of which was Dr. Yates’ first sermon 
preached in America. He at once found 
a secure place in the hearts of the North- 
field audience. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
for many years chairman of the North- 
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field foreign missionary summer school 
committee, addressed the delegates at the 
“Round Top” meeting Sunday evening. 

As the summer school progresses, there 
is evident a deepening of consecration 
and a wider comprehension of the respon- 
sibilities of the individual follower of 
Christ. Many of those attending will 
remain through the Interdenominational 
Women’s Home Mission Summer School 
which will immediately follow. The 
Summer School of Religious Education 
also convenes at Northfield during the 
coming week, offering the most modern 
and thorough courses in methods and 
teaching in connection with church 
schools and community day schools of 
religious education. The prospects are 
excellent, as to both program and at- 
tendance, for the General Conference, 
July 30-Aug. 15, which is the original 
Northfield Conference founded by D. L. 
Moody. 

East Northfield, Mass., July 12. 


The Training of Foreign-Speak- 
ing Leaders 


By FRANK L. ANDERSON 


Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick said, “We 
cannot do Americanization work until we 
ourselves are thoroughly Americanized. 
We've got to give a man a reason for 
loving America. This means a warm 
right hand of friendship and a real wel- 
come into the new country.’ We have 
welcomed the foreigner for his economic 
value; we have patronized him in our 
moments of sentimental ecstacy; we have 
always underestimated his intellectual, 
ethical, and religious potentialities. 

The more thoughtful, on the other hand, 
deeply appreciate the fact that noth- 
ing less than mutual esteem and broth- 
erly codperation on the part of the native 
and the foreigner can help solve the prob- 
lem of Christianizing and Americanizing 
all the people of the United States. We 
cannot separate today the native and the 
foreigner. In the past they have worked 
together on one and the same problem. 
Natives of today were, many of them, for- 
eigners yesterday. A prominent phys- 
ician and philanthropist was once asked 
whether or no his ancestors came over in 
the Mayflower. He replied, “No, they 
were on the reception committee.” We 
cannot separate the native and the for- 
eigner today, for they have been together 
in the past, they must be kept together 
to serve. 

The Christian approach alone can save 
us from the Scylla of dangerous antag- 
onism and from the Charybdis of cheap 
sentimentality. The native American be- 
comes a desirable and safe citizen only 
as he becomes Christian in his attitude 
toward God and man. He may be a most 
dangerous citizen even if he speaks classic 
English and has the blood of Pilgrims in 
his veins; the new American may be just 
as dangerous unless he, too, is gripped by 
that passion for character and_ service 
that has always been at the foundation of 
our personal and national life. The man 
from across the seas must become en- 
listed in this task of building within our 
national life the principles of Christian- 
ity and codperative democracy. 

There is no essential difference. Na- 
tive-born or foreign-born, a man is re- 
sponsive to evil leadership and _ treat- 
ment; he is as readily responsive to that 
which is good. If you prick him, will he 
not bleed? If you tickle him, will he not 
laugh? If you poison him, will he not 
die? If you wrong him, will be not have 
his revenge? If you codperate with him 
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in the spirit of a brother, will be not 
cooperate with you in the task of making 
America Christian? Such codperation 
calls for the training of leaders among 
the foreign-speaking citizens. These 
leaders properly trained will in turn 
bring about a larger codperation with the 
total of American life on the part of the 
newer Americans. 

The seers among our foreign-speaking 
Baptist churches have called the atten- 
tion of the denomination to the greatness 
of the opportunity and to the small num- 
ber of trained leaders. They have prayed, 
as but few have prayed, for schools to 
educate those who must be the guides of 
their own people and churches. We have 
made progress in spite of handicaps. The 
progress among the German and Scandi- 
navian Baptists of America has been due 
very largely to the fact that provision 
was made for the training of young men 
for the ministry. If adequate provision 
had been made earlier, however, the ad- 
vance would have been much greater. 

During the last year we have as a de- 
nomination carried on a few experiments 
in the training of men among the newer 
immigration. The results have been so 
satisfactory that the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society has decided to es- 
tablish one school with the necessary 
buildings and grounds and a high grade 
faculty. This school will have depart- 
ments for each of the groups to be served 
in addition to those that will give instruc- 
tion in English. It is self-evident that 
there must be thorough training in the 
language, literature, and history of each 
of these peoples. The Polish pastor must 
know how to speak his language cor- 
rectly, otherwise he is handicapped as a 
servant of God among his people. A Chris- 
tian Pole can win Poles more easily than 
any other person can. He knows the 
Poles and so can adapt the Christian 
message to them. If he knows their 
language, he has a medium of communi- 
cation that will make the work more 
simple and more effective. What is true 
of the Pole is true of all the groups. 

Because the pastor will work in Amer- 
ica, he will need to know the English 
language, American history, literature 
and ideals and methods of political and 
social life. This Christian pastor trained 
in a school fitted to his needs and to the 
needs of his people and to our American 
life, will lay his hand on both and lead 
both into a codperative enterprise for a 
Christian America. The school will do 
its utmost in this line. 

The school will give thorough training 
in the mastery of the Bible, in the great 
Christian teachings, in church history, in 
general history, in the successful meth- 
ods of church work, in public speaking 
and in subjects that may be found neces- 
sary that the servant of God may be 
thoroughly furnished for his task. The 
student will come to the school conscious 
of his divine call and with a fervor for 
evangelizing his own people. The school 
will deepen that religious experience, in- 
tensify his fervor, and train him to use 
wisely his gifts in the service of Christ. 

The demand for Christian men of for- 
eign birth or parentage is tremendous. 
Think of the three or four millions of 
Poles, of millions of Italians, Czecho 
Slovaks, of hundreds of thousands of Rus- 
sians and Hungarians in the United 
States, who will influence not only Amer- 
ica but also their own people in Europe. 
What they get in America they will give 
not only to America but also to Europe. 
They are backing away from their eccle- 
siastical chains. They turn to whomso- 
ever proposes to lead them; tens of thou- 


sands are turning away from religion 
and the church. The call for Christian 
men to lead these people in the ways of 
Christian liberty is being answered by 


-the Home Mission Society in establishing 


a school that will help train men for this 
service. The harvest is plenteous; the 
laborers will be trained to gather that 
harvest for the Master. 


Progress in the Philippines 


The following letter, written from Ma- 
nila, comes from Rey. A. E. Bigelow, mis- 
sionary under the A. B. F. M. S. at Iloilo, 
Philippine Islands: 

“Do you wonder at the address? It 
simply means that I am on my way to 
Baguio, our famous mountain resort, for 
the first vacation I have ever taken dur- 
ing my period of service in the Philip- 
pines. I have been home twice on fur- 
lough, going a little early each time on 
account of sickness, but have worked 
continuously through each term’s stay, 
and I can hardly believe that I am to 
have nearly six weeks up in the moun- 
tains among the only pines in the archi- 
pelago. School does not close till the end 
of this week, but I finished up most of 
my work and came up here to attend the 
meeting of the Evangelical Union, which 
has just ended, and which I want to tell 
you about. 

“The Evangelical Union is not really so 
much a union as an association. We 
have now in Iloilo a union hospital and 
dormitory work. Up here there has been 
for several years a union seminary for 
training native workers. By the pur- 
chase of a fine site the other day the be- 
ginning of a real Union Christian College 
has been. made possible. Classes were 
begun last year in connection with the 
seminary and will be extended this com- 
ing term. It is hoped that the first build- 
ings may soon be erected. 

“Up in the north of this island where 
the Methodists, Presbyterians, United 
Brethren and the Disciples are, work was 
started last year among the Filipinos, 
each mission codperating in a sort of 
home mission society. The funds for 
sending native Christian workers of the 
lowlands to the hill tribes adjacent have 
been raised from each proportionately, 
and the Filipinos themselves are carrying 
on the work with the encouragement of 
the missionaries. In Manila, a project is 
con foot to establish a large BEnglish- 
speaking church for Filipinos, mostly 
students, backed by some of the ablest 
Filipinos in the city. They hope to make 
it a great movement so.as to make a 
mighty appeal to the university men and 
women. This central work will in no 
way hinder the work of the various mis- 
sion centers of the city, but rather cor- 
relate it. 

“The school work in Iloilo has been 
very satisfactory in spite of several diffi- 
cult problems, and we are closing the 
term with a very good record. Twice 
just lately I have had the privilege of 
baptizing fine groups of young people, the 
last time some from the Jaro Church, 
among them the oldest person I ever bap- 
tized, a man of eighty-four. His grand- 
son, an employe in the custom house in 
Iloilo, has lately become an active Chris- 
tian worker and by his zeal has converted 
practically all his relatives. He prom- 
ises to become a very special personal 
worker and lay preacher. At present he 
receives about $65 a month, but ina short 
time he will be promoted so that he will 
become an assistant in an important di- 
vision and then he will receive about 
$175. He told me recently that he in- 
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tends to give all of his spare time t 
Christian work, especially his Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. 

“The four Christian boys we sent t 
the student conference at Baguio durin; 
the Christmas holidays came back fillec 
with the spirit of service. Two of then 
wholeheartedly decided to give them 
selves to the work of the ministry an¢ 
after their graduation will attend the 
Union Seminary at Manila. We are hop 
ing to find two or three such young mer 
each year now for ten years or more 
though even this number will not supply. 
our great need for well-trained men. 

“Out in the Iloilo district new condi. 
tions are constantly appearing. There« 
never has been such a time for selling 
Bibles since the early days. Work is 
being started in places where we have 
long wanted it, and the only thing that 
hinders is the lack of workers. Try hard 
to get us the proper equipment and then 
join us in prayer that we may not miss 
the direction necessary to make the best 
use of it all for the glory of the kingdom, 
Don’t forget that we need several new 
recruits very badly. I wish that you 
could send them in an aeroplane such ag 
is humming overhead right now. If you 
will send constantly the’ aerograms 
through the spirit, along with ours, I 
have full confidence that the helpers will 
not long be delayed. May God bless and 
guide you in it all.” 


Open Air Gospel Meetings _ 
By J. R. Woop, 


Secretary, Newark (N. J.) Federation of 
Churches 


There is nothing entirely new in open: 
air preaching. Jesus, who customarily, 
went to the synagogue, is better known 
as an open-air preacher and teacher. His 
sermon on the mount and his parables 
of the kingdom were all spoken in the 
open fields or by the river shore; and 
some of his most profound utterances 
were delivered in the temple court, or 
city street. Paul used the synagogue, 
and sometimes schools, to preach and to 
organize the early churches; but he went 
out by the river side, or to the busy mar: 
ket place, or even on Mars Hill, to secure 
a wider hearing of his message. Martin 
Luther preached to the peasants and in 
castle halls. John Wesley is most noted 
as preacher to the miners and village 
people in the open air. The Salvation) 
Army soldiers have their halls, or bar- 
racks for special worship; but who doe 
not know them better because of thei 
street meetings? Every city in America 
has an evangelistic committee, or some; 
kindred organization, that sings and 
preaches in the crowded parks or streets. 
during the warm summer months, 

These meetings are not held with the 
idea of formal, meditative worship. Nor 
is there the least idea of proselyting. I 
fact, there is more unity of Christian’ 
people in these services than any where 
else in Christian life. But the thought is 
the same all through the ages and by. 
all who preach, namely, to announce to 
the non-church-going constituency of our 
cities the good news of hope and happi- 
ness, of justice and mercy, which is the 
fundamental idea of Jesus and his 
church. 4 

And what better method is there, or 
what better time, to make public this 


in the open, and when all Nature seems 
to confirm the gospel message with its 
fruitfulness and abounding joy? 2 
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If every church would use this time of 
the year to proclaim its message in the 
open air, the long winter months could 
be given to training and education, and to 
the more formal worship, with increased 
members in the church buildings. Why 
not have more churches adopting this 
method? It does not require the presence 
of the clergy, although they do help tre- 
mendously; but laymen are splendidly 
adapted to speak to the crowds in these 
meetings in a language that the crowd 
can easily understand. And young people 
2an sing, and play instruments of music; 
and so the long evenings may be made 
happy, and healthful instruction may be 
made a part of our great community life 
in the streets and parks and in God’s 
zreat out-of-doors. ; 


To Celebrate the Three Hun- 
_ dredth Anniversary of 
America’s Origin 


The year 1920 is doubly significant, 
jistorically. It marks the three hun- 
(redth anniversary of two important 
‘vents which led to the founding of the 
epublic of the United States of America. 
Jne is the signing of the Mayflower Com- 
act and the landing of the Pilgrims; and 
he other is the meeting of the first 
american legislative assembly. 

| On November 11, 1620, in the cabin of 
‘he Mayflower, a tiny bark lying off the 
fassachusetts coast, a little band of lib- 
rty-loving men from “Brittania” entered 
ito what history has styled the May- 
ower Compact. This agreement bound 
ye forty-one adult males in the ship’s 
ompany into a civil body politic for the 
etter ordering, preserving, and further- 
ig of their mutual ends. And it pro- 
ided for such just and equal laws and 
ffices as should be necessary for the 
eneral good of the colony. 

Ten days later, so records Dr. Charles 
7. Eliot’s inscription on the Pilgrims 
semorial monument at Provincetown, 
jass., “the Mayflower, carrying 102 pas- 
mgers, Men and women and children, 
ist anchor in this harbor sixty-seven 
iys from Plymouth, England. 

“This body politic, established and 
jaintained on this bleak and barren edge 
_@ vast wilderness, a state without a 
ng or a noble, a church without a bish- 
' or a priest, a democratic common- 
2alth, the members of which were 
waitly tied to all care of each other’s 
od, and of the whole by every one. 
“With long-suffering devotion and sober 
solution they illustrated for the first 
‘ne in history the principles of civil and 
ligious liberty and the practice of a 
nmuine democracy.” 

‘Meantime, uninformed of the Pilgrims, 
‘low-colonists of Captain John Smith 
d met at “James City” (Jamestown), 
» for the first American legislative as- 
mbly. On July 30, 1619, they had thus 
dken ground for the foundation of the 
*sent democratic form of government 
the United States. 

This year (in 1920) these events are 
2g commemorated in the United 
ites, in England and in Holland. In 
‘ust, the origin of the Pilgrim move- 
nt will be celebrated in England. And 
ly in September, meetings will be 
din Holland in memory of the Pil- 
ms’ sojourn in that country. 

N September, a “second Mayflower” 
1 set sail from Southampton, England, 
follow to the American shore the path 
en by the original Mayflower. (But 
3 second Mayflower will be modern, 


and therefore much more seaworthy than 
her smaller predecessor.) 

This boat, carrying many prominent 
people of England, Holland and the 
United States, will anchor in Province- 
town harbor in Jate September. Its ar- 
rival will perhaps mark the crowning 
dramatic episode of the entire tercen- 
tenary celebrations. 

These events will not be celebrated in 

the United States by the citizens of 
Massachusetts and Virginia alone, nor 
solely by the New England and South 
Atlantic states. Communities through- 
out America are planning to take this 
opportunity to review the “foundation 
upon which the United States rests,” and 
to re-emphasize those principles which 
these ancestors established and which 
their sons, their followers, and their fol- 
lowers’ sons have handed .own to us 
through our form of representative goy- 
ernment. 
. America is appropriating, from na- 
tional and state treasuries, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to be used in plans 
for the commemoration. One plan is to 
erect, overlooking Plymouth harbor, a 
colossal statue of Massasoit, the Indian 
chief who befriended the Pilgrim pioneer. 
Another is to set the Plymouth Rock, 
which in 1741 was raised above the tide, 
in its original position. 

Seventy American cities, including New 
York, Chicago and Boston, have started 
plans for their celebrations of the tercen- 
tenary. The Sulgrave Institution and the 
American Mayflower Council have been 
active in codrdinating these plans. 

Community Service (Incorporated), 
One Madison Avenue, New York, has 
drawn up suggestions for the use of com- 
munities planning to celebrate. These 
have been distributed for the use of 
schools, churches, clubs and general com- 
munity groups throughout the United 
States and her territories. By writing to 
Community Service at the above address, 
individuals can secure valuable infor- 
mation and counsel regarding suitable 
plays, pageants, tableaux, recitations, 
ceremonials and music suitable for use 
in their communities, 


The Business of a Christian 


College 
(Continued from page 912) 
Textbooks and other contributions 


through the printed page, invaluable 
though they be, do not compare in value 
with those intangible, but not less real, 
results produced by the true teacher who 
has been enabled to kindle the fire in 
another soul because his own soul was 
first aflame. As someone has Duthie a: 
great teacher is worth more to a state 
though he teach by the roadside than a 
faculty of mediocrities housed in Gothic 
piles. It is impossible to overstate the 
value to society of an educational sys- 
tem that has for its purpose the trans- 
mission to succeeding generations of the 
great moral and spiritual sanctions of 
the race. On the other hand, it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the menace to 
the world of a system of education that 
deifies the state, worships Weltmacht as 
its god, and makes a scrap of paper of 
every moral sanction by declaring that 
“necessity knows no law.” <A few days 
after the armistice, I happened to be 
traveling along one of the lines of de- 
fence in Picardy deserted only a few 
weeks before by the German armies, 
and many times since it has seemed to 
me, aS I have recalled those scenes of 
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horror and desolation, that not by 
chance had the enemy named its main 
lines of defence after the gods and half- 
gods of the old Norse mythology brought 
to life again by Wagner in his epic 
drama. , 

The nation of Luther’s day would have 
called its battle-lines after the warriors 
of the Old Testament, but modern Ger- 
many instinctively turns to its pagan 
deities—Wotan, the war lord, who sought 
unlimited power; Siegfried, who was 
slain because of his betrayal of true love. 
A nation is bound to make its gods in 
its own image if its teachers fail to pass 
on the spiritual heritage of the fathers. 
De-Christianized education produces na- 
tional decay and ends in ultimate disas- 
ter and death. The Christian college 
has for its supreme task the training 
of the moral and spiritual leaders of each 
succeeding generation. To their task we 
must not fail to give our best. 


"HARRY W. JONES 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


Every church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 
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WANT ADS 


OPPORTUNITY for capable young women 
to prepare themselves for life work that will 
always be worth while. Liberal allowance 
while in training. For particulars address 
Corry Hospital, Corry, Pa. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL SCHOOL for lim- 
ited number of young ladies. Nine months 
in six countries, under Christian (Baptist), 
competent, interested care. Ask prospectus. 
Professor, THn Baprisr, 


TEACHERS WANTED—Extraordinary de- 
mand for teachers continues. If available 
for any kind of educational position any- 
where in this country or abroad, write 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING OR SALES EXECUTIVE 
connection WANTED by Chicagoan of abil- 
ity. Several years practicing architect; later 
western representative architectural publi- 
cation. Knows the manufacturer, advertis- 
ing agency, architect, client, contractor. 
Successful in handling men, in producing. 
A Baptist and Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. Address S., THE Baprist, 


TEACHERS WANTED—Bishop College, 


Marshall, Tex. Preceptress—salary $700. 
Four teachers: College physics, _ French, 
mathematics—salaries $800. Living ex- 


penses, $4 per week. Travel expenses one 
way. Address C. H. Maxon, President. 


HOME STUDY—High school, college, busi- 
Ninth 
Profes- 


Catalogue free. Teachers’ 
sional College, Washington, D. C. 
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ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


American Baptist Publication Society” 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 705 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 


201 Earl Street 


Midway Hospital 


389 N. Snelling Ave. 


Saint Paul Minnesota 
Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS 
Departments: 


Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 


Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood 
Chemistry. 


Training School for Nurses 


INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 
particulars, address 


Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 
NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1509 Insurance Exchange 


Was the Interchurch Situation 
Bungled? 


(Continued from page 915) 
strong and not less than two-thirds of the 
pledges received were strongly influenced 
by the appeal of that great movement. To 
keep up our end was the great appeal. 

If the Interchurch Movement was so 
great, and so desirable a movement a 
year ago, and if some of our great Bap- 
tist leaders were prominent in the man- 
agement of the movement, just what has 
happened that makes it necessary for our 
Northern Convention to pull out just at 
the moment when the churches they rep- 
resent have shouldered the great load? 
Many of our-churches find themselves 
pledged to give amounts that will in- 
crease their general budget for all ex- 
penses about 150 per cent annually. 

Have-our leaders tricked us? Who au- 
thorized the Northern Baptist Convention 
to withdraw from the Interchurch Move- 
ment at this time? Certainly not the 
western churches. We are not quitters. 
If the movement was of God, it is worth 
a fight to maintain. If it was not of God, 
why were we led into it? One thing 
stands out prominently. We need new 
leaders at this great hour, men who think 
a problem out and then stick. 

If our Northern Baptist Convention 
made such a blunder when it became a 
part of the Interchurch Movement, what 
assurance have we that our whole for- 
ward movement is not to be as badly 
managed? 

If the Interchurch Movement was not 
blessed of God, what assurance have we 
that the Baptist forward movement is in 
any better position? 

It will be of no use for our present 
leaders to try and stem the rising tide of 
indignation that will come up from our 
churches when this matter is brought be- 


fore them for discussion, of no use to ask - 


us to trust our leaders. We trusted them, 
and they have led us wrong. Denomina- 
tionally we are just as much to blame as 
any other denomination for the failure of 
this movement. 

The simple truth of the whole matter 
is that our Lord Jesus Christ has been 
dishonored. Christianity has failed igno- 
miniously. The greater part of the pledges 
we have taken towards the Baptist for- 
ward movement have been taken under 
false pretenses, the greater number hav- 
ing been given on the strength of the In- 
terchurch appeal. The proof of this is 
evident to any one who will look at the 
beautiful pictures and appeals still to be 
seen both inside and outside of our 
churches, 

Will the same leaders who led us into 
this mess lead us out? Explanations are 
in order; don’t hedge, explain! 

EUGENE CLARKE. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Bry ter lay 
(Continued from page 920) 


may want to follow Christ and his teach- 
ings. I never before saw so Many young 
people together as I did at the Toronto 
B. Y. P. U. convention.—M. Kolich. 

This is my first B. Y. P. U. convention, 


THE BAPTIS 


but by no means the last. It is a great 
inspiration to me and has created a de- 
sire for better and bigger service.—Oril- 
lia Borg. I 
There never was a convention wher 
enthusiasm reached such a height and 
where election feeling was so compel 
hidden.—S. W. Woods. 
This is my first convention, and I must. 
say it is greater than I expected. It has 
inspired me for greater work for the 
Master.—R. G. N. | 
This convention has given me the in-| 
spiration to go back and make our B. Y. 
P. U. one of the best in the state of Mien. 
igan.—Winston Judser. | 
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The Undiminished Christ _ 

(Continued from page 916) 
was all right, but I was afraid they would 
ask me if my lantern was lit.” Many of 
us are waving our lanterns, but they 
are not lighted with the “Light of the 
world”; we are frantically busy waving, 
but doing no real shining—and lives are 
iost, souls are lost. 

The men of this group are at the very 
heart of all the multitudinousness of all 
the machinery.and organization of our 
many modern church and missionary 
forward movements, and we would not be 
there if we did not believe that thus we 
can best help the coming of tle kingdom, 
but I fancy that no one senses more 
keenly and realizes more clearly than 
we do today the dire danger of de 
veloping the ,.machine and losing the 
power. Committees and commissions a 
boards and conferences and conventions 
are well and good, but we need to give 
greater heed to the inner spiritualities 
—to the life of the soul with God, to the 
ministry of the Holy Spirit, to the “un 
diminished attraction” of the Christ of 
the cross as it shines in the hearts and 
lives of the disciples of Jesus. 

Brethren, we need to pray with Fanny 
Crosby: | 
“More like Jesus would I be, 

Let my Saviour dwell in me,” | 
and like the girl who stopped and pon 
dered the thirteenth verse of the forty 
fifth Psalm in which she read, “The king’ 
daughter is all glorious within,” we, too 
should pray, “O God, make me beautifu 
within.” Let the “undiminished attrac 
tion” of the sacrificial Christ shine il 
and through us, through our unselfisl 
devotion to the kingdom of God, througl 
our burning passion for righteousmesi 
among men, through. our gracious spiri 
of forgiveness toward those who si 
against us, through our tender compas 
sion toward all who suffer and sorrow 
and through the beauty of holiness will 
which Christ can array those who 4!’ 
truly his own. . 

The world will not permanently bu 
gold bricks, even if they are stampei 
with fancy religious seals, but there } 
no resisting the undiminished attractio! 
of the church when, not merely with fai 
and lovely words or the easy grace al 
charming manners of religious profe 
sion, but with absolute devotion and cor 
secrated sacrifice of life, she incarnat 
and proclaims and reveals the spirit 
the one who said, “And I, if I be lift 
up, will draw all men unto me.” | 
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Dr. J. W. Porter on Denominational Ownership 


We are just human enough to find it agreeable to have 
others voice our opinions and share our convictions. The 
Western Recorder, in its issue of July 15, gives more than 
a page to editorial discussion of denominational owner- 
ship of denominational utilities, especially the news- 
papers. 

In this editorial Dr. Porter takes up the three chief objec- 
tions to denominational ownership of the newspaper. The 
objection most frequently urged is that the columns of the 
paper will be closed to those who may differ with the 
policies of the boards. He urges that before this objec- 
tion can be given any weight its truth must be established. 
“We give it as our deliberate opinion that the real objec- 
tion in this regard is that the editorial policy of the paper 
is not in accord with the views of the objector.” 

The second objection is that it is unfair to privately- 
Owned papers. “As a matter of fact, we do not know of 
any privately-owned papers whose subscription list has 
been reduced by a denominationally-owned paper.” “With 
equal truth it might be urged that the denomination had 
no right to establish a school because it -would interfere 
with a private school owned and operated by some good 
Baptist brother.” 

The third objection urged is that any deficit incurred 
by the publication and paid by the denomination is in the 
nature of a subsidy. With equal propriety it might be 
Said that the father subsidizes his own child. Apparently 
the time is at hand when the publication of a religious 
journal is impossible without some resource other than its 


subscription list and advertisements. As examples, he |) 
names the Watchman-Hxaminer, the Presbyterian, and a 
number of other journals “subsidized” by friends. | 
Opposed to these objections are three reasons for de- 
nominational ownership and control. It is impossible to i} 
have a denominational paper without denominational con- i) 
trol. A _ privately-controlled paper cannot properly be 
called a denominational paper. Every argument in behalf | 
of a denominational paper is an argument for denomina- 
tional control. | 
A denominational paper can be relied upon | 
nearly to represent the views and policies of the denomina- | 
tion than a privately-controlled paper. ‘To assume that 
an independent paper is not so apt to go wrong is to as- | 
| 
| 


more 


sume the competency of the individual and the incompe- 
tency of the denomination.” 

Again, it is easier to correct the faults of the denomina- 
tionally-owned paper. It can be relied upon that, right 
or wrong, the denominational organ can be perpetuated. | 
This is true, and it is equally true of the privately-owned 
paper. The denomination can be counted on to displace 1 
any editor who does not advocate its faith and policies. iy 
The same power that created can destroy. The board of | 
control is itself under denominational control. An inde- | 
pendent paper can run regardless of the subscription list 
so long as the owner or his friends can finance it. The 
crux of the whole matter is not who owns but who edits 
the paper. This is just as true of private as of denomina- 
tional ownership. 


A Safe Investment 
at All Times— 


6% First Mortgage $500 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people naturally 
and wisely turn to first mortgage securities based on land as the 
basic and best of all investments. 


For land is the source of all values and cannot be taken away or destroyed. It 


is definite, tangible, permanent. 


Moreover, we will not accept a first mortgage 


unless the property is located in a city where real estate values are stable and 


rentals adequate. ) 
Real Estate Serial Notes we are offering. 


There is, therefore, no speculation in the First Mortgage 


They are backed by solid and depend- 


able security; they promise a substantial and steady income—and your prin- 


cipal and interest will be absolutely safe. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% Real Estate 
Serial Notes we now have to offer. Notes delivered at our risk to any post office 
or through any bank in the United States. 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘Investment Steps.’’ 


It gives in detail the care and investi- 


gation we follow in connection with the making of loans. 
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“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.’’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 


wo year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational 
institution has inexhaustible value. 
CEDAR VALLEY offers two years of 
College or Normal work for High 
School Graduates; a full four-year 
Academy Course; one and two year 
Courses in Business and Stenography; 
Musical training, either Voice or In- 
strumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agri- 
culture, Manual Training, and Re- 
ligious Education. 

For catalog and other 
address 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


information 


Academy for Boys 


44th year. 15acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepura- 
tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual training. 


Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages in 
Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog. 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Owatonna, Minn. 
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Fresh from the Field 


Rev. W. T. Tapscott, who has beh 
for two and a half years pastor of the) 
Hillhurst Church, Calgary, has recently! 
resigned. He will not take another pas- 
torate, but will act as pastor at large, 
filling in where he feels the call to be| 
most urgent. On the last Sunday of his 
pastorate at Hillhurst, forty-five scholars! 
in the intermediate department of the 
Sunday school signed decision cards. Mr, 
Tapscott was pastor of the Union Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., from 1905 to 1910, and 
went from there to the First Church, 
Salem, Ore. 


Dr. L. A. Clevenger will close his pas- 
torate with the Broadway Church, Provi-| 
dence, R. I., on Sept. 1, after which time) 
he expects to give all his time to evange- 
listic work. 


Rev. W. F. Wilson, who has made an 
enviable record as state director of pro- 
motion in Massachusetts, will begin his 
work as pastor of the First Church, Bur-) 
lington, Vt., on Sept. 1. | 

Rev. Jesse W. Brooks, for twenty years’ 
secretary and superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Tract Society, died on July 21 at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago. His 
zeal for the spread of the gospel and for 
the conservation of American ideals 
among the foreign population brought 
him into close touch with many of our 
churches. | 


The board of trustees of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago has authorized an in- 
crease in the salaries of a large number 
of the teaching staff of the university. 
This is the second increase within a year 
and the two will add approximately $200,- 
000 to the amount paid each month to 
members of the faculty. 


Rev. A. Frank Houser, pastor of Cal. 
vary Church, Davenport, Iowa, is to sup- 
ply at the First Church, Cleveland, Ohio: 
on August 15 and 22, and will on an, 
other Sunday be in the pulpit of his old 
church in Erie, Pa. During July, he has 
been conducting tent meetings in the vi 
cinity of the Baptist Chapel. On July 26, 
he was one of the speakers at the B. Y, 
P. U. Assembly in Iowa Falls. Calvary 
Church sent Mr. Houser to the Northern) 
Baptist Convention at Buffalo and to the 
B. Y. P. U. convention at Toronto and 
during his absence increased his salary 
$600. 

Rev. Wheeler Boggess sailed from Sar 
Francisco on July 24 for India, where he 
is to give a two-year service as special 
evangelist in the territory of the Telugt 
mission. His headquarters will be al 
Ramapatnam. He expects to arrive 1) 
India about Sept. 1 in time for the Te| 
lugu Baptist Convention. Mr. Boggess) 
who was formerly for many years ¢ 
missionary in this same territory, hat 
been in the United States for about six 
years, his last pastorate having beer 
with the Philippi Church in West vir 
ginia. Two of his five sons are to livé 
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Interchurch Staff Dismissed 


HILE, as stated in our issue of July 17, it has been de- 
i cided to continue the Interchurch World Movement, it is 
aderstood that this will be possible only on a basis of a com- 
‘ete reorganization. A special committee has been appointed 
/ prepare a plan for continuance and its report is expected 
wrly in the fall. In the meanwhile, a committee of business 
en is in charge of the movement and is seeking to liquidate 
is affairs. The usual activities of the movement have been 
holly discontinued and the entire staff dismissed. This latter 


stion affects hundreds of workers, including not a few well- 


nown Baptist brethren, among whom are Dr. Fred P. Haggard, 
ev. A. E. Isaac and Rev. C. O. Wright. 


| Dr. Clifford at Eighty-four 


>) R. JOHN CLIFFORD continues to be the wonder and the 

joy of the churches. Although he has relinquished the 
‘gular pastorate, he preaches or speaks nearly every Sunday, 
»metimes twice in one day. He takes peculiar delight in ad- 
‘essing Brotherhood gatherings. “The Brotherhood move- 
ent,” he told me a few days ago, “sums up my ideal.” Follow- 
gacustom of many years, he is spending his holiday Sundays 
y attending different churches as a worshipper. It is a beau- 
ful sight to see the dear old man joining in the service with 
st and sometimes taking notes of the sermon. In June he 
ent to the Westminster Abbey, the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
e City Temple, Westminster Central Hall (Rev. Dinsdale 
dung), and Kensington Town Hall (Miss Royden). On Octo- 
r 16 Dr. Clifford will be eighty-four, but he goes about alone 
id is more active and alert than most men at seventy. An- 
her veteran Free Churchman is Dr. John Brown, who has 
‘tered upon his ninety-first year. For many years pastor of 
inyan Meeting, Bedford, and biographer of the immortal alle- 
vist, he is still able to enjoy life—Albert Dawson, in the 
iristian Century. 


The Pro-Booze Woman 


NHE wittiest as well as the wettest of the wet delegates at 

the Democratic convention is said to have been a woman. 
1ere are women who are friendly to the saloon, but they are 
arcer than the women who smoke cigarets and have never 
‘own what it is to have a drunken father, brother, husband 
Sweetheart.—Capper’s Weekly. 


Threatened Fabrics 


te less than three of the world’s great historic religious 
buildings are threatened with destruction at the present 
ne—St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and the Mosque 
St. Sophia as it is would be no great loss to the world. The 
se of the abbey and the mosque, the deterioration is due to 
2 hand of time which spares no creation of man. In the case 
St. Paul's, it is a question of foundation. Most people were 
‘onished to learn that the foundation of the great cathedral 
S So shallow, and that Sir Christopher Wren predicted that 
3 masterpiece would endure for only 200 years. The passing 
St. Sophia as it is would be no great loss to the world. The 
rk has treated its interior with criminal barbarity. Ugly 
low wash has obliterated priceless gems of mosaics, while 
st of the Christian monuments have been “adapted” to Mos- 
1 uses, with frightful effect. The hope is, of course, that it 
Y again pass into Christian hands and be restored to some- 
‘ng of its former beauty. The abbey appeals to everybody be- 
4se of its historic interest, and the request of the dean for 
ids will surely receive a hearty response. Some time ago, a 
‘teful “Freethinker,” referring to the ruined churches of 
ance, declared that they were a parable of the religion for 
ich they stood. Men of the same school may possibly exer- 
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cise their wit in the same way upon the threatened fabrics we 
have named. But they are wrong. The deterioration to which 
all creations of man are subject, only sets in relief the eternal 
building in the heavens which nothing can decay.—The Chris- 
tian, London. 


Dr. Jowett on German Theology 


ee ee on St. Paul’s glorying in the cross, Dr. Jowett 
confessed to his immense congregation at Westminster 
Chapel that long before the war he had dreaded the German- 
izing of our theological colleges. He is glad that the allied vic- 
tory has meant the defeat of German theology. That theology 
has never: given the first place to the cross. Dr. Jowett referred 
to Harnack’s book, “What Is Christianity?” a work which he 
has found in many ways helpful and suggestive. “You have to 
g0 a long way in that book before you come on any sign of the 
cross, and even then Harnack’s conception of the cross is not 
Pauline. It is not that cross which threw Paul on his knees in 
gasping wonder.’—The British Weekly. 


Looking In at Montana 


NE of the teams which helped to make the every commu- 

nity service endeavor survey in.Montana last year, under 
the auspices of the Home Missions Council, made the following 
interpretative comments upon its observations: The church 
of Jesus Christ has a strong hold upon the state of Montana. 
In one or more of its organized forms it has penetrated into 
almost every hamlet and into almost every part of the open 
country. The buildings in which the church worships compare 
favorably, on the whole, with the homes and the equipment with 


which the people are surrounded. Many of these buildings are 


very humble, but so also are the homes about them. The con- 
spicuous buildings of almost every community are the school- 
house and the banks. The banks are beginning to be the domi- 
nating structures of most communities, even of very small ones. 
About two-thirds of the churches, both Protestant and Catholic, 
have resident pastors; and about one-third either have no pas- 
tors or are served by ministers who come from other commu- 
nities. It is noteworthy, however, that pastors, even when resi- 
dent, are not giving undivided attention to the churches, for 
these reasons. 1. The majority preach at more than one place, 
some having pastoral oversight of a wide circuit of out-stations. 
The Episcopalian, Lutheran and Catholic ministers particularly 
go far. This is a missionary impulse and needs encouraging, 
yet more men are needed to bear the burden of this work. 2. 
Not a few are engaged in other occupations, such as home- 
steading, ranching, surveying, working in the railroad shops, 


etc. Usually this is due to inadequate support from preaching 
alone. 3. A mental unrest is noticeable among not a few min- 
isters. Some are frankly discouraged, some are perplexed about 


their preblems, some have not yet discovered their local prob- 
lems and are uneasy simply because they know something is 
wrong. 4. In a very few instances we have discovered men 
trying to serve in the ministry, who seem totally deficient for 
their task, both in ability and training. 5. Some of the min- 
isters are exceptionally fine men of the highest type and are 
developing very strong pieces of work. 


A Minister’s Vacation 


INISTERS need vacations like other people, only some 

need them more. Our churches are awake to this fact and, 

as a rule, are very thoughtful to see that the pastor has the 

needed opportunity for rest and change. It may be that some- 

times the minister presumes and takes a vacation when he 

should be at work. Such a man, however, is the exception and 
not the true type of the profession to which he belongs. 

The work of the ministry was never more exacting than it 

is today, and the awful strain of trying to make an inadequate 
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salary meet unusual] demands adds its burden, until many a 
preacher finds himself at this season of the year almost a ner- 
yous wreck. He never needed a vacation more and he never 
anticipated one quite so much. 

It is not a question of place or association or even of 
change. He needs inspiration more than anything else. The 
grind and monotony of the year have done their work and now 
he needs something to take him out of his ruts. His brother 
ministers are a blessing, but in his vacation time he would be 
wiser to be away from them. The luxury of his life is preach- 
ing, so that it is not freedom absolutely from pulpit work that 
he craves. In fact, he may be in some place where it is much 
harder to hear the pastor preach than to preach himself. 

Some great books have been luring him for years, and it 
would greatly rest him if he could read some of them this sum- 
mer. There are some places he has longed to see, and it would 
feast his eyes and his soul to get a good view of them. There 
are some men he has never heard, and he gets new inspiration 
as he hears one or two of them. 

He has dropped his care for a few weeks or days, and what 
a relief! He has visited the scenes of his boyhood and has re- 
newed the days of his youth. He has taken long walks and 
longer rides; he has met old friends and reread old books; he 
has put on old clothes and climbed and fished and dreamed to 
his heart’s content. 

He has taken time to think out some things that longed for 
expression, and he has a clearer understanding of some truths 
than ever before. He thought he was tired of preaching, but he 
was simply overworked. His vacation is not over, but he longs 
to get back to his pulpit and his people and his work. He may 
be more tired than when he went away, but he has an inspira- 
tion that will last for more than a year. He has seen a new 
vision and has forgotten himself—dZion’s Herald. 


A Common Faith Beneath 


RITICIZE as we will the divisions of Protestantism, there 

is at bottom a common faith. Sectarianism is the expres- 
sion of an abounding spiritual life in modern Christianity. It 
is no more divisive than are the boughs and branches of a great 
and expanding tree. Let it be remembered that whatever the 
form of Protestantism may be, its objects and results are surely 
to be seen as the support of two great and fundamental truths. 
The teachings of Protestantism always seek to culture the 
moral sense; that is why it is popular in America. Its princi- 
ples and dogmas all make it suitable to the instincts of the 
nation. The sentiment which is the source of everything vital 
is—qualms of conscience. The Protestant calls for justice and 
feels that his uprightness, however great, can not be substi- 
tuted. When he thinks of God and what He demands of him, 
he prostrates himself and prays for the pardon of his sins and 
the renewal of his heart that he may love the things of right- 
eousness. For Protestantism at the last analysis is sustained 
by a common moral force. 

Then, again, Protestantism at bottom stands for a common 
faith in the Lordship of Jesus Christ. It roots itself in a com- 
mon faith in the deity of our Lord and the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures.—Western Christian Advocate. 


News from Russia 


EV. J. VIENS, with his wife, left the United States last 

» summer for Vladivostock. At present he is in Blagoses- 
hoensh. He writes as follows: ‘ 

“Last week we had a Christian workers’ convention. From 
everywhere we get reports about the wonderful works of the 
Lord. The people are thirsting to hear the Word of God. In 
many places the Greek Orthodox churches get empty, and the 
peasants are asking us to go and preach to them. In some 
places representatives from the government come before the 
people asking the Baptists to preach the gospel to them. 
We have a great need of workers at this difficult time. We 
have only eighteen workers for 187 villages, and more than 
1000 villages that are anxious to hear the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. From all sides are coming requests to send out workers. 
We have in our church a continuous revival. In the last few 
months we have accepted in the chureh fifteen backsliding 
members, baptized ninety and will baptize thirty-four next Sun- 
day. Many more are willing to come. This great spiritual awak- 
ening is not only among the Orthodox peopie but also among the 
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Molokans (a sect). I baptized their pastor with several F' 
the nineteenth of January. Our church can only accomm da 
500 people; over 700 crowd in during the meeting, anxious 
hear the words of life, and about 300 have to be turned away 

Rey. M. Greotzone has just sent the following commu 
tion: “I have visited twenty different churches. We had 
conference for three days. The house was crowded with peopl 
large crowds surrounded the building outside. The mayor | 
the city came and spoke to the people with tears in his eyes i 
his appreciation for the work the Christians were doing. Fro 
here I went to a village, Podolovka; not a Christian persc 
here; I stayed for five days preaching. Ten souls profegs« 
to accept Christ as their saviour, and were baptized. You mz 
judge how expensive it is to live; one pound of bread cos 
8 rubles (before the war 10 kopeks); pound of margarine ' 
rubles (10 kopeks); bottle of milk 15 rubles (5 kopeks) 

Russia is in confusion. The people have had an oppo 
tunity to hear the gospel of Jesus Christ. We cannot overloc 
the fact of the great need of these poor unhappy, sufferi1 
people. The gospel of Jesus Christ is their only hope. Oj 
Russian Training School in New York has a great opportuni’ 
in Russia and Siberia as well as in America. Six of th 
year’s graduating class desire to return to their native lar 
to preach the gospel. The new Polyglot School is needed 
once to provide larger accommodations for these Russians ar 
Poles and other foreigners who desire to preach to their peopl 


Chaplains’ Addresses" 


Wine committee on chaplains is anxious to secure at once 
the present address of all chaplains and former chap 
Nearly all of these are known; but the following are 
unknown. Willi any one in this list please communicate with 
the chairman of the committee? Or will. some one having! 
knowledge of the address of any of the following please send 
the information? Army: C. E. Brown; Warren P. Grant; 
L. M. Hainer; Frank H. Hayes; Thos. E. Hoakley; H. C 
Hunter; Joseph D. Norman; J. B. Ostergren; Christian H 
Reeb; William O. Shanks; Patrick Turner; Chester H. Under 
hill; Henry R. Westcott, Jr.; William D. Whan; J. K. Wil 
liams; Judson E. Woods; Clinton Wunder; Whitney S. Yeaple 
National Guard: Floyd M. Butler; James E. Cochrane; 
Herschel R. Griffin; George E. Jones; Emmett P. Smith; Lewis 
W. Swope. Navy: N. L. Tibbetts. | 


lains. 
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The English Ministers Preach Christ 


HE present generation of English preachers, if we mi 
judge it by the hundred men who have been going abo! 


in this country, believe as deeply as did any preceding genel 
tion that Christ himself is the source and center of effecti 
pulpit speech. He gives color and direction even to sermo 
in which his name may not be frequently mentioned. It 
true that variations in Christology appear. Not all of the 
English visitors would put the accent precisely where Dr. | 
D. Jones put it in his beautiful Council sermon, but all 
them find ample and congenial pulpit material in the teachin; 
character, career, and cross of Jesus Christ. Everything 
the way of literary embellishment is subordinated to the effc 
to bring the hearer into vital contact with the mind of Chri 
and to lead him to reckon seriously with the fact of Chr 
in the background of human history, and the great tome | 
the life of the modern world. 

It is quite possible that the American pulpit, speaki 
broadly, is more brilliant today than the English pulpit, i 
it would be more influential if preachers all over the la 
should make it their deliberate purpose to edify and fel 
Christ’s sheep and Christ’s lambs. They want and need i 
personal message that goes straight home, that makes Chr 
real.—The Congregationalist. g 
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CMe Vit del 


Baptists do not claim to hold a monopoly, to the exclusi | 
of all other Christians, of all the truth which the Bible 
presses; and they recognize vast ranges of truth concerni; 
which the Bible says nothing; but they do regard the Bil’ 
as having certain clear and large meanings apparent tot 
ordinary reader who cares to find them; and while ma 
things may be true outside of those meanings, nothing tb 
does not lie in the field of those simple, psa big meanin: 


As Seen from Outside 


VIEW from a distance is often helpful. People 
“& who are near to a building over-emphasize 
ome detail of the structure; those who are very 
ose to an organization may possibly not be un- 
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rejudiced. We are interested therefore in the ex- 


ressed opinion of the editor of the Christian 
entury on the Board of Promotion. He says: 


“The Baptist Board of Promotion is one of the 
ost recent devices by which an evangelical group 
seeking to bring into its operations some coher- 
ace and statesmanship. Some of the most suc- 
sssful local churches have been largely uncon- 
“ned with the larger life of the denomination. 
Tithin the denomination there have been compet- 
g societies and agencies for doing the denomi- 
ational work. Often these have been operated 
; cross purposes with one another. The Baptists 
ave taken a real step forward in the organization 
‘ their Board of Promotion. This agency not 
ily brings secretaries of competing organizations 
to cooperation, but it gives the problems of the 
nomination that comprehensive examination 
hich is needed in all non-episcopal bodies. It is 
1 effort to secure statesmanlike plans without 
ving up congregational liberty.’’ 

The Board of Promotion has had tremendous 
Sks on its hands during the year, both in its 
vn organization and in the forwarding of the 
ew World Movement. It has done a prodigious 
sk. It has not pleased everybody, of course. It 
yubtless has made mistakes. But the good done 
istly exceeds any possible ill. And now that it 
is found itself and has received the approval of 
e Convention which authorized it, there is no rea- 
m why it should not during the coming months 
ore than measure up to all the hopes which have 
en had of it and fully justify the splendid words 
2 have quoted. We are on the right track. Let us 
» full steam ahead! 


Hanged by Mistake 


ee ND Jury in Duluth, Minn., has indicted for 
murder three men who are accused of having 
ken part in the lynching of three Negroes on the 
ght of June 15. That is immensely better than 
@ record which has often been made in other 
rts of the country in such sad affairs. 

But it is not enough. For it now develops that 
| least one of the three Negroes was innocent of 
© erime with which he was charged. He was 
rely being held as a witness. Six men were in 
il; three were lynched; one at least was guiltless. 
tat takes away from the wanton murder every 
adow of excuse it may have had. 


Ediforial 
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When shall we learn that prejudice, red-hot 
passion, race-hatred and similar things are no 
substitute for justice? No matter what may be the 
excuse given, lynching is a savage abomination 
which men who call themselves reasonable and even 
Christian should adjure with all the power at their 
command. The guilt of the blood of this innocent 
man should rest heavy upon the hearts of all those 
implicated. The tragedy should serve as a solemn 
warning to all other communities. 


Mechanical and Spiritual Union 


GREAT deal of good sense is packed into an 

editorial in a recent number of the New East, 
the joint publication of Northern and Southern 
Baptist missions in South China. What Protes- 
tantism needs is not so much organic unity as fra- 
ternity, the dear sense of comradeship in a great 
task, cooperative instead of competitive, and the 
recognition that each of the allied denominations 
has its part of the line to hold, its contribution to 
make in the upbuilding of the kingdom of God. 

To quote: 


“Can any person, knowing the character of Chi- 
nese leaders, believe for a moment, that all Christian 
churches in China could be kept in one strong eccle- 
siastical organization? The expression of individual- 
ity is one of the outstanding characteristics of Chi- 
nese Christians. Unite all churches in China under 
one strong centralized organization and within a few 
years non-conformity will be as rife in China as it 
ever was in England or any other country. It has be- 
come fashionable to blow the trumpets for re-union. 
As a matter of fact, we need to discriminate more and 
do less generalizing. Certain denominations ought to 
get together. Others should not be asked to do so. 

“This demand of individualism in religious matters 
is not an evil, any more than it is in other spheres of 
life. It is all wrong to make modern denominational 
life appear as though it were the work of Satan. We 
believe men can be spiritually united even though 
they maintain separate church organizations. Cer- 
tainly their Christian fellowship will be more whole- 
some and their mutual respect for each other will be 
deeper than if they were all forced into a centralized 
organization. The latter would be a mechanical union, 
while the former could easily be a spiritual union. 

“The best religious thought of the day is not that 
which is urging a visible union of all denominations. 
In our estimation, it is that mode of thought which 
seeks to develop mutual respect for each other on 
equal footing and a willingness on part of each to 
serve in the work of the kingdom. In this great work 
of our Master, no denomination can place itself at 
the head of the procession as is so often done by aris- 
tocratic and autocratic denominations. Nor should any 
denomination get disgruntled and sulk and refuse to 
contribute its share in this great kingdom work. The 
whole work of God needs the contribution of every 
part, and every talent is necessary to make it com- 
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plete. But the part needs the inspiration and the 
help of the whole in order to make a wholesome con- 
tribution. American Baptists stand for a spiritual 
union rather than for a mechanical union.” 


We are in league with one another and all in 
league with Almighty God to save the world. 


Play the Game! Be Fair 


HE editor of the Florida Baptist Witness takes 
violent exception to a certain recommenda- 
tion of Pres. Shull at Buffalo and to the comment 
of Tur Baprist upon it, as if in some way the mat- 
ter had been held up ‘‘before the eyes of the world, 
as some great crime committed by Southern Bap- 
fists’? We are sure that no such purpose was felt. 
Then the editor goes on, ‘‘ We regret to state that 
there is every indication of further trouble among 
our Northern brethren.’’ That is the familiar note 
of recent years. Many of the Southern papers have 
seemed to take delight in circulating reports ques- 
tioning the orthodoxy of Northern Baptists, hint- 
ing at trouble, quoting every man who had some- 
thing to say against us. And this continual talk 
has been no small element in the difficulties which 
have been felt in the North. Play fair, brethren! 
If you are to be so sensitive about every remark in 
a Northern paper, assume a real attitude of friend- 
liness. Consider us. It is impossible that we should 
be as bad as we have been painted. At least give 
us the benefit of the doubt and do not be so hasty 
in setting afloat rumors which one can never en- 
tirely recall, but which reach out in constantly 
widening circles of malevolent influence. 


The Call of the Hour 


HE eall of the hour, Sherwood Eddy is quoted 

as saying, is ‘‘a call to return to God; to dis- 
cover for ourselves and to share with our genera- 
tion the deeper significance of Jesus Christ in his 
life, death, resurrection, and triumphant indwell- 
ing by the Spirit; a call for the churches frankly 
to recognize the extent to which we have failed to 
win for Christ and the kingdom the virile man- 
hood of our nation; a call to ask ourselves per- 
sonally in how far we have clearly perceived and 
are triumphantly proclaiming and living the re- 
discovery of the gospel, the dynamic good news 
which is the deepest need of our day as it was in 
the generation of the Apostles; a call to a great 
advance in evangelism here and now in our own 
country to unite our forces, close up our divided 
and broken front and go forward as a living 
ehurech to evangelize our nation, Christianize the 
social order and win the world for the kingdom of 
God.’ 

Well said! The deepest need of every indi- 
vidual is that the living Christ shall abide in him 
und that he shall abide in Christ. The greatest 
power of any church will be in the fact that its 
door has been opened wide to the Master and that 
he is its very life and spirit and power. There is 
need always of right thinking; but right thinking 
will never take the place of right living. He who 
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professes love must love; he who takes on his lips 
the holy name of Christ must be Christ-like; he 
who judges must remember that he stands at the 
judgment seat of Christ. 

The world lieth yet too much in the evil one, 
and will continue to do so until Christian men and 
women and Christian churches bring to it the 
Christ who inearnates himself in people and 
speaks his everlasting gospel through human lips. 
Mr. Eddy is right in emphasizing evangelism. And 
he is right also in insisting that the church close 
up its ranks. A quarreling church will never bea 
victorious church. A chureh which sinks lesser 
matters in its supreme love for Christ and his 
gospel is sure to conquer. Let it not be said again, 
‘‘When I see your churches, I lose interest in 
your Christ.’’ | 


Not a Political Paper 


FRIENDLY correspondent in Ohio writes: ‘In 
the issue of July 17, you say: ‘Mr. Cox will 
earry all the Southern states as a Democrat, and 
as a ‘‘wet’’ will be strong in such states as New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island and Illinois,’ all 
of which reads to Ohio Baptist Democrats as an 
intended slur on Gov. Cox. We had hoped when 
Tur Baprist came out it would not follow our 
other Baptist paper and champion the cause of 
either Democrats or Republicans. You may ques- 
tion it, but there are many very fine Baptists m 
Ohio who are Democrats, and will support Goy. 
Cox as the more consistent temperance man of the 
two and we question whether a religious paper 
should take either side in a political contest.” 
The writer is entirely correct. The sentence 
should never have appeared without some quali- 
fying phrase intimating merely that Gov. Cox was 
claimed by the ‘‘wets.’? He must, of course, be 
allowed on this subject to speak for himself, and 
his words must be taken at their face value. THE 
Baptist does not intend to take a partisan attitude 


in the presidential conflict unless it shall devel 


as time goes on, that there are moral issues 1m 
volved on which plain speech seems necessary. We 
should be happy if each of the presidential candi 
dates would tell us in plain words, not only his at: 
titude towards the prohibition amendment, but alse 
towards the Volstead enforcement act. For in ow 
opinion, if the sale of beer and wine is again made¢ 
legal, we shall have back with us again the ol¢ 
saloon with all of its manifold and insufferabl« 
evils. 


An Encouraging Experiment —__ 

NE of the most cheering evidences that new\ 

light is dawning on the industrial situatior 
is to be found in the action of the Liberty Coun 
cil of Wheeling, W. Va., recently reported in th 
papers. 

Wheeling is a big industrial town of abov 
800,000. There are factories and smelters anc 
coal mines, which enter into a very complex indus 
trial ‘situation. Capital and labor have locket 
horns in many contests of strength and each ha: 
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July 81, 1920 

oudly announced that it intended to crush the 
ther. 

The change of temper manifested in a set of 
resolutions unanimously adopted by the Labor 
Jouncil can be traced, as is usually the case, to the 
nfluence of one outstanding man. Will Colvig is 
not particularly .wealthy or particularly promi- 
rent, unless to be a friend of everybody makes a 
nan prominent. | 

For a long time he has been urging upon em- 
jloyers and employed alike that they try to apply 
he principles of Jesus to the industrial situation. 
dis efforts have culminated in the series of resolu- 
ions given below—the first of the kind, so far as is 
mown, that have ever been adopted as the plat- 
orm of either a laborers’ union or a manufac- 
urers’ association. 

If one year’s honest trial of the methods of 
fesus could be made, our industrial problems, like 
il other problems, would be solved. 

“First, Be it hereby resolved, that we, the duly 
lected delegates representing all of the organized 
rafts of the Wheeling District, do hereby unani- 
1ously declare it to be our belief that the teachings of 
thrist constitute a platform upon which all men can 
gree. 

_ “Secondly, That we believe they can be applied to 
aodern industrial problems. 

“Thirdly, That we will co-operate with those who 
vill join with us in an earnest endeavor to apply his 
eachings in the Wheeling District. 

“Fourthly, As further evidence of our sincerity 
ve have duly appointed a committee of three to con- 
er and decide what method shall be pursued.” 


“Baby” 


Nor long ago the daily papers contained an 
-Y account of the suicide of a young American 
oman, twenty years of age. The girl had been 
ebuked by her father, a wealthy New York coal 
ealer, for not being punctual at her music prac- 
ce. She left the house, threw herself in front of 
n express train, and was instantly killed. The 
irl left a note for her mother, in which she said: 


I do not know whether I am in the wrong, or my 
uther, so it is up to one of us to remove ourselves, 
nd I am doing it. Forgive me. TI know you will 
nderstand. You have been the best mother, every 
‘t that the word ‘mother’ signifies. Baby.’’ 

The signature of this note is its significant fea- 
we. In the word ‘‘Baby’’ is hidden the secret 
fa mother’s failure to. do anything more than 
haby’’ the child she brought into the world. A 
venty-year-old girl so undisciplined that she com. 
its suicide when reproved for lack of punctuality 
ay imagine that her mother has been the best 
other in the world, but her act carries in itself 
mdemnation for the kind of mothering which 
aves an adult daughter at the merey of her child- 
hness. 

There are many of these ‘“‘babies’’ in the world 
day. Behind the appearance of an adult they 
de the soul of a two-year-old; and the fault is not 
eirs, but their parents’. Whimpering over pain, 
eeping over every disappointment, resenting life’s 
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stern discipline, they are the despair of their 
friends and a perpetual irritant to all their ac- 
quaintances. It is not fair for a mother to leave 
her child naked and defenseless against the world. 
She owes to that child the discipline which makes 
for character and self-control. 

* * % 

He was a wise observer of human nature who 
remarked that ‘‘there is something not altogether 
displeasing to us in other people’s misfortunes.’’ 
The germ of the same truth is found in the say- 
ing that ‘‘misery loves company.’’ Northern Bap- 
tists have been so much concerned with the gen- 
eral character of the proceedings at the Buffalo 
convention that they have almost imagined that 
their case is unique, that no other body ever 
had the problems or suffered the anxieties which 
they know. The Disciples faced the same general 
sort of problems which we know before they be- 
came acute with us. And in that denomination 
there are apparently at the present time two 
tendencies moving side by side with each other. 
That Northern Baptists may see how strong the 
feeling is running and what manner of methods 
are proposed in connection with the next annual 
gathering in October, we are printing elsewhere in 
this issue an editorial entitled ‘‘Reactionary Agi- 
tation,’’? from the last number of ‘‘The Christian 
Century.’’ It is well worthy of careful considera- 
tion, whether or not one agrees with all the state- 
ments concerning Baptists. 

Even mid-summer weather and the vacation 
period cannot diminish the keen interest now being’ 
felt in denominational problems. Some people do 
their talking with individuals, some address con- 
gregations in churches and some prefer men’s 
classes or the forum. Many of the wise are ad- 
dressing a larger audience through the ‘‘Open 
Forum.’’ Some of the most interesting material 
we publish from week to week appears on that 
page. Be sure to read, to ponder and, if you feel 
like it, to add your word. 

How ean children most effectively receive mis- 
sionary instruction and be trained for missionary 
leadership? Few questions are more vital in this 
new day. As a definite and practical contribution 
to this subject, the article on page 941, dealing 
with the junior chureh in action, is timely. 

Ke « 

Experience this summer is proving again the 
value of the vacation Bible school. The day is 
coming when no progressive church will feel that 
it has used its full opportunity unless it conducts, 
either by itself or in codperation with other 
churches, such a school. 

Any Sunday-school superintendent who has a 
clearly-thought-out plan or device which has 
worked well in his school through a definite period 
of time may confer a favor on his fellow workers 
by writing us about it. Tell us in a few words of 
the best thing you have done, and how you did it. 
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A Chinese Student’s Appeal 


“Liquor Is Not Desirable in America, Nor Is It Desirable in China. 
We Must Not Let Intoxicating Liquor Repeat the Curse of Opium” 


By HERMAN CHAN E. LIU 


MONG all nations there is one 

nation which never has pursued 

an aggressive policy © toward 

China, which has never taken 
one foot of her soil, but sent thousands 
of missionaries over there to establish 
schools and hospitals, and that nation is 
the United States of America. China 
therefore considers America her best 
friend. The sentiment of good will enter- 
tained by the government and the people 
of China toward the government and the 
people of the United States of America 
has always been strong and profound. 
But, alas, the friendship between the two 
great republics is at stake! If a remedy 
is not speedily found a cloud will appear 
sooner or later to cover the sun. What 
is the reason? Who is to blame? It is 
true the Chinese people are exceedingly 
disappointed in the decision of the Paris 
conference and bitterly opposed to the 
injustice of transferring China’s terri- 
tory to Japan, but they only blame a few 
blockheaded politicians, not the kind- 
hearted American people aS a mass. 
However, there is one thing for which 
the American people cannot escape blame—their willingness 
to permit the brewers to go to China. 

Ever since America became dry, China has been one of 
the dumping grounds for the liquor traffic of the United States. 
Some brewers have already established their plants, and many 
more are planning to go there to exploit the country. In the 
fall of 1918 a California paper printed the following: 

“Brewers are going to China. The Rainier Brewing Com- 
pany intends to put up a $2,000,000 plant in the Orient. A 
general exodus of brewing capital from the United States to 
the Orient was foretold in a statement by Rudolph Sauret, 
president of the State Brewers’ Association, which yesterday 
ended its session here. We are looking to China as the best 
place to locate. Mr. Sauret said, ‘I am leaving in a few days 
for the country to arrange for the construction of a two-million 
plant for the Rainier Brewing Company. Other brewers are 
making similar arrangements.’ ” 

Lately the Chinese papers reported that American brewers 
have already started their business at Shanghai, Nanking, Can- 
ton, Hankow, Tientsin, Peking, and some other treaty ports. 
They have captured the corrupt official class.. It is often con- 
sidered “impolite” and “losing face” if the American wines are 
not served at a banquet. Many common people are also in- 
dulging in the use of the “foreign alcohol.” It is no longer 
a surprise to find many drunkards on the street. 

Is not this terrible? China has just fought her battle 
against opium. Now she is confronted with the liquor prob- 
lem, which is worse than the opium. She has already suffered 
too much from the opium curse and from international un- 
justice. How can the young republic bear to suffer any more 
from the liquor menace! 

We Chinese students in America are alarmed at this evil. 
In order to combat it successfully and triumphantly, we have 
organized among ourselves a league. Our object is as follows: 
(a) To abstain and to encourage our countrymen to abstain 
from drinking alcoholic liquors of all forms; (b) to investi- 
gate and expose activities of foreign brewers and distillers in 
China, and to contract their malign invasion of our country; 
(c) to codperate with other organizations seeking the same 
end and to obtain prohibition laws for China; (d) to en- 
courage thorough study of liquor questions and to secure in- 
formation; (e) to conduct educational campaigns for the en- 
lightenment of our fellow countrymen on the evil of liquor; 
(f) to influence the American government tod pass laws against 
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American liquor interests in China, ar 
(g) to secure national prohibition ti 
China. 
Our league is quite young, but it is fu 
of promise. We have already more the 
800 members. Chinese students at hor 
and abroad have promised in tl 
strongest language to use our united i 
fluence to fight the brewers. Mr. H. 
Tung of the University of Michigan saic 
“Liquor must get out of China or the 
will be unceasing war against it. VW 
have witnessed the evil of opium, ar 
we have seen the glorious victory of t 
prohibitionists of this country; we ce 
foresee the growing evils of these sevi 
demons of liquor in China, and we wi 
fight on to victory, as our Americé 
friends did in this country.” Mr. Willia 
Hung of Columbia University write: 
Liquor is not desirable in America, ni 
is it desirable in China. We must n 
let intoxicating liquor repeat the cur 
of opium.” “China will do all that s! 
can to defend herself against 
brewers,” declared Miss S. A. Chiu | 
Radcliffe College. “This liquor a 
says Miss Chiu, “is like a poisonous tree in the United State 
to be rooted out of the American soil. The tree ought to} 
burned—leaves, trunk, roots, and all—and ought not to | 
transplanted to any part of the world.” Such are the gener) 
sentiments expressed by the Chinese students in Americ 
We do not only talk, but we try to put our words in’ 
action. The league has already published two pamphlets | 
Chinese.. Just now we are in the midst of a financial Cal| 
paign amounting to $3500. The budget for the year care ful 
worked out is as follows: Pamphlets and literature, $200; e| 
penses for investigation, $10; monthly students’ publication 
in Chinese, $2000; salary for part-lime secretary, $500; orator 
cal contest prizes, $90; essay contest prizes in the differe! 
provincials at home, $300; picture films, $200; and mise 
laneous expenses, $210. The prospects of the financial drive a 
very bright. The eastern district manager reported 100. p 
cent success, and the manager of the western district wirt 
that they have been very successful. Mr. G. H. Geng, a stude) 
in the School of Mines of New Mexico, contributed $30 out | 
his personal allowance. This is not a small amount for 
student—it means great sacrifice! 
It is not only our fellow students who are liberal in the 
contributions. Miss Frances W. Wang, the founder of tl 
league, is willing to give her life to fight the brewers. “sl 
possesses persistent reliability and earnestness, unusual in. 
woman of her age. She was graduated with honors one er 
ahead of her cless at Northwestern University. High sa 
and good positions were offered her by our governmen , DI 
she declined to accept them. She wants to be China’s France 
Willard and to fight the outlawed brewers to a finish! — 
Wang has just accepted the general-secretaryship of the 1 
tional W. C. T. U. in China. She is now on her way home | 
her noble mission. She writes from Honolulu: ‘What Chit 
needs most is Christ. What curses China deepest is liquor. 
am going to win our people to Christ and fight the brewers 0 
finish.” We all are so proud of this brave soldier of our L | 
We wish her great success. 
American friends, our issue is a challenge to you. 
realize that this is not an easy task, although we are fightir 
hard. Our success or failure will largely depend upo 
sort of help you can give us. We are looking forward to ol 
sympathetic and practical assistance with great eagernes! 


(Continued on page 945) 
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CHINESE WORKMEN 


CHINESE RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Life-Savers on China’s Tide 


For the Great Industrial Class, for the Common People, for the Political Life, 


and for the Souls of the Chinese People 


BYSNELLIE G.Y PRESCOTT 


HAT does the future hold for China? Amid all the 
flotsam and jetsam on the turbulent tide of that na- 
tion of 400 millions of people—Japan’s twenty-one 
demands, foreign loans, internal intrigue, Chantung 
uestion, industrial problems, currency reforms, etc.—are there 
idications of life-saving elements that hold out any assurance 
f a safe anchorage and a quiet harbor? Or is China to be 
roken into a thousand bits of foaming surf upon the rocks 
iat rear their ugly heads above the ceaseless tide? 
- Thank God, the life-savers are there, steadily becoming 
ore conspicuous and of greater strength, and holding out the 
ope that China will some day take her place as a great Chris- 
an nation of the world. 
A life-saver for China's 
reat industrial class: It is 
ell known that thousands of 
hinese laborers, during the 
ar, went to France to work 
2hind the lines, and that 
‘issionaries and Chinese stu- 
ents from our American col- 
ges were sent over by the 
. M. C. A. to act as inter- 
reters. It is not so well 
nown that these interpre- 
Ts, in addition to perform- 
ig the task assigned to them, 
ive to these laborers their 
rst idea of a life of service 
r others—an idea that is 
2ver inherent in the orien- 
J until he has come in con- 
ct with the principle of 
hrist. Now, 100,000 of these 
borers, who have returned 
' China, are organized into 
‘e Chinese Federation of 
abor, the purpose of which 
to serve China and to ele- 
ite the laboring class. A\I- 
‘ady the federation has sent 
S$ representative to the 
nited States—a young man 
_ €ducation and strong 
hristian ideals—to study the 
*st in our conditions of la- 
r and to establish contact 
ith some of the largest em- 
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ployers of men in the United States which will lead to the 
training and development of the Chinese laborer. 

Never before in all the thousands of years of China’s his- 
tory has there been a group of her laboring class that has had 
any thought of giving of itself to help and save the nation. 

A life-saver for the common people of China: A year ago 
the Chinese government gave its official approval to a phonetic 
alphabet of thirty-nine characters through the use of which 
a person can learn to read in six weeks. There are today in 
China 395 millions of people who are illiterate. The task of 
leading this mass of humanity through the maze of the 10,000 
characters of the Chinese language has been considered hope- 
less. Now, with the same determination with which she drove 
the opium curse from her na- 
tion and razed her old exami- 
nation halls that western 
methods of education might 
be introduced, China faces 
the turning of her millions 
of illiterate citizens into a 
literate, a reading people. If 
she does this, it will be one 
of the most stupendous ac- 
complishments of the twen- 
tieth century. Never before 
in all the thousands of years 
| of China’s history has there 
been such a sure prospect 
that literacy and intelligence 
would become nation-wide 
throughout that great land. 
(The new Chinese alphabet 
was printed in THr Baptist 
of June 5, page 670). 

A life-saver for the politi- 
cal life of China: On the 
anniversary of the twenty- 
one demands made upon 
China by Japan, news arrived 
that the nation had been de- 
feated at the Paris peace con- 
ference. The people looked 
to the government at Peking 
to meet the situation, but 
there seemed to be no leader- 
ship among the officials, the 
merchants, the educated men, 
from any other source, 
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adequate and strong enough to serve as a guide in this crisis. 
Then, suddenly, from an unexpected quarter came, for the first 
time in the history of China, a genuine democratic movement 
—the students of China, 800,000 strong, refused to study and 
went out on a two weeks’ strike. 

Immediately the Shanghai Students’ Union was organized, 
consisting of eighty-three schools and representing 20,000 stu- 
dents, of whom about 5000 are girls. Similar action was taken 
in Peking, Tientsin, Nanking, Hankow, Canton, Hangchow, 
Soochow, Ningpo and other cities. The Peking organization 
became particularly effective and ever since the movement was 
started has taken the lead. 

The first student strike was in June, 1919, and the second, 
of four days’ duration, in the following December. From one 
end of China to the other, concerted action can be secured 
only through the student body. Down through the centuries 
China has respected and deferred to her educated class, and 
the traditions of the past have still their hold upon the people. 
The students of China are an important factor in the political 
life of the present day, to be guided and kept true to the highest 
of national ideals by strong and steady Christian leadership. 

Never before in all the thousands of years of China’s his- 
tory has there been such an organized, determined demand for 
good government. 

A life-saver for the souls of the Chinese people: When 
Chinese Christian leaders heard of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment and of the great financial campaigns of the different de- 
nominations in America, they became exceedingly serious. Just 
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what would be the effect upon the Chinese church and the re 
action upon the Chinese Christians? So important did it seen 
that this question should be thoughtfully and carefully an 
swered, that a conference was called to consider the matter th 
latter part of December, 1919, in Shanghai. For a week, mor 
than a hundred leaders of Christian work, largely Chinese, cor 
ferred together, and they came to a unanimous decision tha 
immediate steps should be taken to deepen and strengthen th 
spiritual life of the Chinese church. With this end in viey 
there was organized ‘‘The China for Christ Movement,” ani 
definite plans have already been made for reaching ever 
church in China and every church member in this effort t, 
make more vital and effective the regenerating power of Jesu 
Christ. 

Never before in all the thousands of years of China’s histor 
has there been such a movement among the Christian men an 
women of the Chinese church. 

With a nucleus among her laboring class seeking to sery 
the nation, with 395 millions of her people likely to becom 
literate almost over night, with her student body alert ani 
taking an intelligent share in the political life of the nation 
and with the principles of Jesus Christ becoming strongly en 
trenched in the hearts of the people, who can fear for China’ 
future or have any doubt but that that great nation will 


“Come into port greatly 
Or sail with God the seas’? 


Boston, Mass. | 


Acres of Lilies 


BY FRANCES L. GARSIDE 


OTHER was going to France. During all the seventy 

years of her life she had never traveled more than 

200 miles from home, and never had she slept in a 

Pullman. But she was not afraid to cross the ocean. 
Love casts out fear, and love for the boy who didn’t come home 
from the great war controlled her. Grief for one who has gone 
leaves no thought for the insignificant worries of getting the 
right train, of making one’s self understood in a foreign coun- 
try, or of finding one’s way around. 

Could one who had known Gethsemane lose courage in pass- 
ing through a dark street at night? 

A friend was going to New York and had promised to put 
her on the right boat. And a friend had a friend (that wonder- 
ful chain that goes around the world!) who had a friend who 
was a Y. W. C. A. secretary in Paris. A cable to this friend 
of a friend brought assurance that mother would be met at the 
boat when it docked in France. The rest of her journey was 
as free from hazard as crossing the street in front of her 
home. 

Upon her arrival, mother was taken to a Y. W. C. A. hotel 
in Paris, where she was furnished the information she sought. 
She learned that the American Red Cross and the Y. W. C. A. 
have established rest huts at the gates of the four largest 
cemeteries where our boys are at rest—at Bony, Romagne, at 
Belleau Wood, and at Fere-en-Tardenois. The next day a secre- 
tary accompanied her to Bony. This is not always done, but 
mother, you know, was past seventy and never had traveled 
alone. At Bony she was placed in charge of a Y. W. C. A. secre- 
tary and was taken to the grave of her son and left there 
alone. 

Mother had thought she was prepared for the sight of so 
many graves; but even then the sight almost overcame her as 
she gazed out over the acres upon acres of green fields with 
the tiny white crosses, the whole looking like a vast field of 
lilies. She was one of 80 many mothers! She did not realize 
before how many there were. 

But this American mother did not break down. “Some- 
how,” she said, “I felt as if I had to be brave for all the other 
mothers. I could not weep and make them appear weak- 
lings. 

Mother does not talk much of this one journey in her life 
of seventy years. There are things so big that they cannot be 
talked about. The boys who were in the fiercest of the con- 
flict had experiences too momentous to he discussed, and 


Copyright Y. W. C. A. Photo Service. ‘ 
BONY CEMETERY, SHOWING THE WAY THE GRAVES GF | 
UNIDENTIFIED BODIES ARE MARKED 


The American Red Cross and the Y. W. C. A. have cstabliapel 
rest huts at the gates cf the four largest cemeteries where our boy 
are at rest—at Bony, Romagne, Belleau Wood and Fere-en-Tar 

denos—for the accommodation of visiting relatives and friends. — 


mother’s vision of those acres of graves was of that nature 
Loo. { 

She is more contented since her return. Many hours at ¢ 
time she sits looking out the window, and we know she sees 
a field of graves, its rows of white crosses making it appeal 
as acres of lilies. 


July 81, 1920 
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Training Our Children for Missionary Leadership 


A Picture of the Junior Church in Action at Covina, California 


By HELEN B. MONTCOMERY 


HILE in Buffalo Dr. Etta Hilton of Chicago told me 

of the really worthy work that was being done in 
| the little Baptist Church in Covena, Cal., to interest 

and educate the children of the Heralds and Young 
Crusaders bands. 

The leader in the work has been Mrs. Watson Brown, the 
pastor’s wife. Mrs. Hilton said she never had seen children 
30 interested as were those of the Covina Church in the activi- 
ties of the Crusaders and Heralds. A letter to Covina brought 
he following report of the work done in story form: 


“I don’t want to stay to church; it’s so long,” wailed Paul 
Wright, looking at his cousin Ned, who was. seated across the 
yreakfast table. Paul and his mother were visiting her sister, 
Mrs. Church, in Covina, Cal. 

“Now, mother,” declared Ned, “I am not going to stay out 
yf Crusaders; besides, it isn’t long, Paul Wright. Mrs. Fields 
said last Sunday that we did not have half time enough for 
ul we had to do.” 

Paul’s eyes opened wide in surprise. Mrs. Wright tried 
0 excuse her small son by saying that it was hard for children 
o sit still in church. 

At 9:30 Dr. Church tooted his auto horn, and the two sis- 
ers and their little sons seated themselves in the car and were 
vhirled off to Sunday school. 

Paul was delighted with the junior department and with 
Ved’s class in particular. 

At eleven o’clock a woman came in and asked Ned if he 
vould get the Crusaders’ flag. Ned walked a bit straighter as 
ie went into the supply room and brought out a flag bearing 
he device of a crimson cross outlined by a shield on a white 
eld. 

At a signal, all the children formed in double line with 
Yed in front. Paul was mystified. Sunday school was surely 
ver; but why didn’t the boys and girls rush out for home? 
sesides, he could hear a voluntary being played in the audi- 
orium, and now the audience was singing “Onward, Christian 
oldiers.” When the chorus was reached, Ned slowly and 
olemnly led the line of boys and girls out into the hall, where 
nother line of primary children was waiting, with a standard- 
earer in front carrying a white flag with a golden trumpet 
n it. 

When Ned reached the door of the auditorium, an usher 

wung it open and the line passed down the aisle into the re- 
erved front seats. The primary children followed, and by the 
me the second chorus was finished, all were in their places, 
ie standard-bearers standing just below the pulpit. 
_ The pastor then led in a short prayer, followed by the 
speating, by all, of the Lord’s prayer, in which the sweet treble 
dices of the children were heard. The flags were laid on the 
ulpit, and the bearers took their places with the rest of the 
aildren. 


The regular church services proceeded—scripture reading, 


‘ction plates and paused a moment in front of the altar, while 
le pastor prayed for a blessing. After the prayer the pastor 
fnounced that “During the collection we will have our junior 
lusic.” One of the girls took her place at the piano, and a 
ass of Sunday-school boys and girls marched up and sang 
beautiful song. 

When the song was finished the pastor stood up and asked 
2w many of the children could tell the hero of the story of 
St Sunday and where the story could be found in the Bible. 
number of hands went up and two children were allowed to 
awwer. The pastor then told, in a most thrilling way, the 
ory of Joseph and his brethren, and asked the children to find 
it for next Sunday what was found in the sack and in what 
0k of the Bible and what chapter the story was recorded. 

During the singing of the next hymn, the children marched 
it and downstairs in the same order in which they had en- 
Tred. Paul was much interested then and watched carefully 
i¢ babies being taken into the nursery and the primary chil- 


rayer and anthem. Then the ushers came down after the col- 


dren disappearing behind some interesting looking curtains. 
While waiting for Ned, who had gone to replace the flag, Paul 
couldn’t resist peeping behind the curtain. There he saw the 
primary children seated around a big low table, in little red 
chairs, listening attentively while one of their number, dressed 
up in a little red jacket and scarf, blew a gilt trumpet and 
called the roll. As each name was called, the child arose and 
placed a red star on his paper ladder hanging on the wall. The 
room was lined with paper ladders made bright with blue-birds 
and stars. A kind-faced woman was in charge. 

“Come on, Paul,” whispered Ned, hurrying up, “we will be 
late for roll call.” 

The two boys went into a smaller room, and there were 
the junior boys and girls with a Sweet-faced woman in charge. 
Closely following the boys was the chairman of the children’s 
work, who from a little red book called the roll, two different 
children announcing for the absent ones. 

“N. C. 2 goes ahead,” shouted several children. Ned ex- 
plained to his cousin that the big map on the wall was an air- 
plane route from Covina to New York, and that they had divided 
themselves into two companies and were seeing who could get 
there first, as the ones who were last had to entertain the 
winners. The points were attendance, behavior and collection. 

Paul was intensely interested in the opening exercises, led 
by one of the boys, the scripture reading, the pledge, the song 
and, best of all, the short prayers. He found himself joining 
with the rest in offering petitions for the children in the fresh- 
air camp up the San Gabriel Canyon. 

The sensible Mrs. Fields realized that unless busy work 
was found for restless hands to do, paper wads, pin pricks, etc., 
would be the result. All of Paul’s active little muscles re- 
sponded to the coloring of the cut-outs that came with “Called 
to the Colors.” And what a pleasure it was to gather around 
the table full of boys and girls and listen to the story read 
by Mrs. Fields and color the picture that illustrated that 
chapter! 

All too soon the chairman of the children’s work came and 
announced that church was out. 

Paul was a thoughtful boy as he ate his dinner that noon. 
His aunt, with a puzzled look, asked him if church was long. 
At that he just blurted out, “Mother, why can’t we have a 
junior church at home? It was bully. You ought to have been 
down there. Won’t you find out all about it?” 

Then Mrs. Church told her sister just how it was done: 
“The missionary society decided that it had to do some mis- 
sionary education and that it should begin at home with our 
own children. The W. C. T. U. formed children’s bands a 
generation ago, and those children, grown up and true to their 
pledge, made the nation dry; so our children, trained to learn 
about and to give for missions, would win the world for Jesus 
in the next generation. 

“We had a social and an inspirational talk on organizing 
the children. A committee was appointed and the money from 
the social was turned over to it. Of course there were a few 
who didn’t catch the vision, but in the two and a half years 
of our successful work they have also received their educa- 
tion, even not objecting to crayons, scissors and paste on Sun- 
day. Children’s nerves are not like grown-ups’, and a lesson 
can be most successfully taught by using the hands as helpers. 

“During the year the Crusaders made a miniature of the 
Kodiak Island Orphanage, and it pleased them so when the 
model was sent to the Northern Baptist Convention. We had 
several lessons on Alaska, and one evening during the young 
people’s hour one of the women gave a lecture on it, using 
the slides of our board to give the local coloring. 

“One of our women thought that the money we raised for 
the children’s work ought to be given to missions, but she was 
converted when at the end of the year it was reported that 
the women had invested less than $10 and the children had 
given over $25. Of course it has been rather hard on the chair- 
man of the committee, although she counts it all a joy to 
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give up every morning sermon from Rally Day, the last of 
September, to Children’s Day, the second Sunday in June. But 
it has not been hard for the rest of us. We have taken turns, 
giving a month or six weeks each. You see, it takes three 
women—one in the nursery, where the Jewels meet, one with 
the Heralds, and another with the Crusaders. We have found 


Baptist Freedom and Baptist Fundamentals | 


When Those Who Call Themselves Baptists Differ Upon the 
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it necessary for our chairman to be superintendent of the three 
departments and to be on hand every Sunday. 

“The children have really had wonderful instruction. The 
missionary instruction every Sunday for over eight months of 
the year is ripening for the harvest, as many of the children 
have expressed a wish to become missionaries.” 


Fundamentals, Who Is To Decide Between Them? | 


By EDWARD B. POLLARD 


APTISTS have always believed in freedom—at least 

within the range of the fundamental. The difficulty 

arises when the fundamentals come to be defined. This 

difficulty is also materially enhanced by the fact that 
many of the fundamentals are very difficult of definition, if, 
indeed, they do not defy definition. 

Some speak as though freedom were the only Baptist 
fundamental, while others would reject all individual freedom 
which runs counter to group opinions as set forth by some past 
pronouncements or some present group consensus. Both are 
in error. There has been a more or less defined Baptist type 
of interpretation of Christian truth. This is surely not so 
widely open and indefinite as to include any conscientious 
Christian, nor yet so restricted as that it has been always 
possible to affirm with absolute assurance, “This man was a 
Baptist, and that one was not.” This is due to the fact that 
Baptists’ teaching and practice, their interpretation of the New 
Testament have not been altogether uniform; their churches 
have been independent, and, besides, their standard of faith and 
practice, the New Testament, does not lend itself readily, as do 
human creeds, to rigid application of measurement—bhbeing more 
a rule of life than a foot rule. This accounts, no doubt, for 
the fact that true Baptists have always laid greater stress upon 
a common experience of life in regeneration than upon uni- 
formity of creedal and ecclesiastical expression. Let anyone 
who chooses make a test of this by adverting to some of the 
historic Baptist types of which our Baptist histories speak, of 
whom all Baptists have been more or less justly proud, and 
through whom those that think much of “succession” follow 
the links back to the apostles. For example, was Peter de Bruys 
a Baptist? He is commonly mentioned by Baptist historians as 
the first on record to demand a return to primitive, New Testa- 
ment practices, to declare for regenerate church membership 
and believers’ baptism, and to reject the extreme sacramen- 
tarian view of the ordinances. But he was not an immersionist, 
and seems to have been a violent persecutor, withal. Was Balt- 
hasar Hubmaier a Baptist? He advocated most of the views 
commonly held by Baptists, but did not adopt immersion. Were 
the Rhynburgers of Holland (from whom Richard Blunt re- 
ceived immersion, bringing it into England and forming a 
church of baptized believers there in 1641) Baptists? They 
taught believers’ baptism and practiced immersion but rejected 
the divinity of Christ. There is John Bunyan who was doubt- 
less an immersed believer, but was agreeably pastor of a church 
which received unimmersed believers and had in it members 
who had been sprinkled in infancy and never immersed—was 
Bunyan a Baptist? Were F. B. Meyer, A. C. Dixon and Len 
G. Broughton Baptists while connected with and serving 
churches that do not require immersion nor insist upon be- 
lievers’ baptism? Are the great body of English Baptists who 
practice open membership and open communion and are or- 
ganized with pedobaptists in the Free Church Council, Baptists? 

These questions are not asked to confuse the issue before 
present day Baptists in their ideas and plans of fellowship, but 
simply to show how difficult it is to define a Baptist in a way 
that is thoroughly satisfactory to some without reading out of 
the denomination many to whom we have been accustomed to 
point with pride and have loved to honor. Mr. Spurgeon with- 
drew from the Baptist Union because he could not affiliate with 
Maclaren and Clifford and the rest who were, as he thought, 
going down grade. Had Spurgeon lived in America he would 
have been read out of the denomination by many because of 


his supposed laxity in the matter of church membership and 
of the ordinances. » 


Does not all this prove that Baptist is not the name of a 
church, but of a type? 

Now, when those who call themselves Baptists differ upon | 
the fundamentals, who is to decide between them? Indeed, | 
who is to tell us when the fundamentals end and legitimate | 
divergence begins? A converted church membership is al 
fundamental, say all. Is a baptized church membership also 
fundamental in the sense that those Baptist churches which haye 
adopted a form of membership for unimmersed Christians can 
no longer be rightfully called Baptist? The atonement is funda- 
mental. Is a particular theory of the atonement fundamental? 
Practically all Baptists hold that Christ died for our sins. Some 
believe that this’ vicarious suffering may be best illustrated | 
by the figure of an innocent person volunteering to die for a | 
guilty one. Others think it is better illustrated by the soldier 
who lays down his life for his people, or by a mother who 
gives her life for her babe. There are few, if any, Baptists 
who reject altogether the vicarious element in Christ’s life and | 
death, though a growing number reject the old flat, substitu- 
tionary theory as early illustrated by a once common judicial’ 
expedient of killing an innocent person in place of the guilty 
one—a procedure no longer sanctioned in human law as ethical. | 
The truth is, no single illustration taken from human relations | 
can possibly be satisfactory as embodying all the profound 
and mysterious significance of Christ’s atoning work. It Te 
quires all the illustrations and all the true elements in all the 
theories—commercial, judicial, moral (influence), and all the 
rest, and then the divine, impenetrable and blessed truth re-| 
mains partly unfathomed and unexpressed. 

So we might take up others of the fundamentals and show 
that necessarily there must be a wide margin of liberty, and 
so of tolerance, for divergence of opinion. All Baptists believe’ 
in the Bible, particularly the New Testament, as a guide to 
faith and practice. But all do not think of it as a rule or pat- | 
tern so much as a book of guidance, instruction, exhortation | 
and inspiration for the Christian living. Baptists have always 
regarded “the right of private judgment,” or “the competency | 
of every individual soul in religion,’ as a fundamental. But 
they have never been in agreement as to how far the right 
of private judgment may go and yet one remain a Baptist. | 
True Baptists, at least, have never believed in persecution. But 
how far the body may go in excluding from its fellowship, or 
reading out from its ranks, those who carry a very large 
measure of private judgment can with difficulty be determined. 
Of one thing we feel very sure: that the Baptist platform is 
broad enough for many types of Baptists; that the most con- 
genial and potent weapons for Baptists is free discussion, teach- 
ing and preaching of the truth. Hpithets and excommunications 
are very illogical and awkward in Baptist hands. The world | 
has never purged itself of heresy by any measures of force, but 
always by teaching and proclaiming the truth. { 

While, therefore, being patient with one another, we are 
to be faithful in declaring what we believe to be true, having 
confidence that when truth and error are both faithfully x | 
posed, the truth will prevail. Any other attitude were: 
skepticism. : 
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Religion is life inspired by heavenly love; and life is some 
thing fresh and cheerful and vigorous. To forget self, to keep 
the heart buoyant with the thought of God, and to pour forth 
this continued influx of spiritual health heavenward in praise 
and earthward in streams of blessing—this is the essence of 
human, saintly and angelic joy, the genuine Christ-life, the one 
life of the saved, on earth or in heaven.—Lucy Larcom. 
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The Preacher Has Had Many Critics and Many Advocates. He 


Has Been Spoken of with Praise and Blame, with Understanding 


and Lack of Understanding. 


Through the Eyes Which Look upon Him at the Same Time Most 
Critically and Most Sympathetically—Namely, Those of His Wife 


| By A PREACHER’S WIFE 
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The ie Y eacher 
This Article Reveals the Man as Seen 
brushed the kitchen floor, put the washing to soak, ironed 


66 INISTER’S Wife Lets the Cat Out of the Bag for 
| One Dollar” was a headline in our city’s daily 
M paper one evening, and thereby hangs a tale. 
| The minister was hard up. That is a chronic 
state with most ministers and an incurable disease with some. 
Upon this occasion the telephone bill was due (they always 
are due in Baptist parsonages, are they not?). While the pool- 
ing of all the cash in the possession of the family would pay 
the 50 cents of the monthly bill there seemed to be nowhere 
to turn for the remaining dollar. (Yes, yes, certainly there 
was something on hand in the church treasury, but the 
treasurer refused to write small checks and withheld his cash 
until he could do something for the preacher on a really hand- 
some scale—a check for $6, or $11, or perhaps, in a week of 
exceptional prosperity, one for $17!) 
It was what they would call in Wall Street a financial 
crisis. The preacher had come to the last ditch. In some un- 
known way he must come into immediate possession of $1! 
It was I who came to his rescue and throttled the Giant Despair 
just as he was about to swallow both of us (business of patting 
myself on head and inflating chest). A big daily in our near- 
by city printed a “most embarrassing moment” column, pay- 
ing its contributors $1 for each item published. I pleaded for 
a chance, and he consented, leaving to my discrimination the 
choice of the superlative event in his long list of very .pain- 
fully embarrassing moments. 
I wrote up an unforgettable funeral service which he once 
held for a Mr. Brown whose body had been brought into our 
sity for burial. His widow, who was not known to us, handed 
the preacher an obituary which she had written, requesting 
nim to read it in full at the burial service. My innocent hus- 
oand. complied, although he did quote to me upon his return 
che remark made by one of the male voices of the quartet to 
che effect that “The poor old duffer in the casket didn’t look 
ike he had quite measured up to all the virtues delineated in 
us biographical sketch.” 
| The following Sunday while en route to the home for 
che aged, where he was to conduct a service, the preacher was 
verbally attacked by a woman passenger who announced her- 
self as Mrs. Brown No. 1 and said she had been present at 
he funeral on the day before! Her husband No. 2 accompanied 
ier. Much to the amusement of the listening passengers, she 
yroceeded to “bawl out” the preacher. “If you had lived with 
hat old hypocrite as long as I did,” she yelled, “you wouldn’t 
lave kept us there in the rain listening to twelve pages of 
ies!” When within a few blocks of the home, the poor 
yreacher fled from the car and walked the remaining distance 
n order to escape her. I read the story after I had written it, 
ind husband, who has a most troublesome conscience, pro- 
ested that it was also the most embarrassing moment for the 
voman’s husband No. 2, and that if I won the dollar I would 
lave to forward half of it to the other man. His objections 
vere overruled (they usually are, you know) and it was printed. 
“he dollar earned saved the preacher’s face. But, alas! it cost 
noe mine. 

Our local editor recognized my initials, got confirmation 
Tom my husband, and reprinted the story in our city’s daily 
vith the aforementioned heading. At first glance it merely 
yeeved me. But when my family could read into the heading 
. joke on me, I was furious. I longed to slaughter both the 
vulpit and the press. The preacher I could not damage—he 
las such a maddening habit of agreeing with me when I hurl 
ccusations at him and announce that nothing short of capital 
vunishment would be adequate for the people of his ilk. So 

decided to attack the editor. I washed the dinner dishes, 


myself a fresh waist, pressed my coat and skirt, darned the 
boys’ sweaters, started my pudding for supper, curled my hair, 
dressed myself, and with my new spring hat prepared to fare 
forth and wreak my vengeance, (Did I say new spring hat? 
Never! It was just my sister’s old one which I had shoe- 
polished and built out into a wider shape by the addition of 
35 cents’ worth of maline from Hertz’s 5-and-10-cent store.) 

As I tarried at the door of the study, secretly hoping for 
a kiss and a compliment or two, my husband, who, by the way, 
is a connoisseur of home-grown millinery, exclaimed, “What a 
dream of a hat and what a love of a girl!” (Pray do not tell 
this to the Federated folk, who might think him frivolous! ) 
For this bit of taffy, I bade him my most affectionate farewell 
and went my way to the office of the Blank Daily Herald. The 
nearer I came to the scene of my bloody deed, the more wrath- 
ful and the more sure of victory I felt. I longed for a Carrie 
Nation weapon of warfare that the agony might soon be over. 

Emerson wrote, “Address, man, address.” Had he touched 
upon the source of a woman’s consciousness of power, he would 
have said, “A nifty hat, girls, a nifty hat.” Given a good-look- 
ing hat and a new pair of shoes, a mere preacher’s wife feels 
competent to make ten editors take to the tall timber. 

Once inside the door, however, my thirst for blood left me 
and I resolved to make it death by verbal torture. As the 
editor of the tainted pen approached and greeted me court- 
eously, my wrath cooled a few degrees more, so I purchased a 
paper, which I did not need, by way of an excuse for my 
presence. Then summoning all the venom I could, I said in the 
blood-and-thunderest tones at my command, “Mr. MacClear, I 
was dreadfully humiliated by the heading you gave my little 
story. it seems to me that the whole town must be grinning 
at me. I didn’t like it, and I’ve come here with my war bonnet 
on to tell you so.” “O, really,” the nervy scamp exclaimed, 
casting his eye full tilt at my new hat. “Why, what a pretty 
one, and how very becoming!” 

With that one blow in retaliation, he had stripped me of all 
my armor, scattered my nerve, smashed helmet, shield and 
gauntlet as it were. He continued to discourse so rapidly that 
I couldn’t get in a word edgewise; he talked about a former 
boss who had given him this instruction: “When writing prose 
articles, give closest attention to the head; when writing poetry, 
look sharp at the feet.” As a last blow to complete my sur- 
render, he told me that the English of the story was admirably 
done, and that my husband was without any question whatever 
the best preacher in the city! I departed from the print-shop 
with a feeling of deep gratitude that he had condescended to 
give me this space in our daily. 

However, all this is merely introductory to my subject, 
“The Preacher,” and my resolution to show him up, although 
be it known that as I let the cat out of the bag on this oceca- 
sion I do not do it in order to save the family from bank- 
ruptcy. (Well, well, am I the first woman who has used up 
three-fourths of her space for the merely preliminary remarks! ) 

The preacher is a singer. (Will the parishioners who 
know him and who have jumped to their feet, please be seated! 
I did not say he is niusical nor that he can carry a tune.) He 
knows more words of more songs than any member of any 
choir—some of whom have sung these tunes for countless 
ages. Hymns are to him the cry of his soul. It may be praise, 
it may be supplication, it may be just plain worry: whatever 
the experience through which spiritually he is passing, he un- 
consciously tells it to us of his home by means of the song 
which for the moment he is humming. 

Am I to enter the hospital on the morrow and is the out- 
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come of the operation so terribly uncertain? The preacher is 
in his study, supposedly to prepare his sermons. He does 
nothing of the sort. He has been, all morning long, rummag- 
ing around amongst his books and singing: 
“Be not dismayed whate’er betide, 
God will take care of you. 
Beneath his wings of love abide, 
God will take care of you. 


No matter what may be the test, 
God will take care of you. 

Lean, weary one, upon his breast, 
God will take care of you.” 


When he finally comes into my room, I suddenly accuse 
him: “What have you been singing all morning?” He is visibly 
fussed. ‘Why, I wasn’t singing, was I—well, you name the 
song—I don’t know.” Of course he doesn’t know, and I am 
grateful that he thus unconsciously reveals himself, for I can 
read him like a book. Moreover, the next day I find that his 
song has paved my way so completely that I can enter the 
crucial hour unafraid. 

Has his soul traveled to the very top of the Mount of 
Joy this morning when he rises from his knees to make an 
attack upon the day’s duties? I hear him singing heartily: 

“Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve 
And press with vigor on; 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal’— 


He is now coming down the stairs with his wastebasket, 
and his voice is silent until he is safe beyond the nursery door 
—and then again: 


“°Tis God’s all-animating voice 
That calls us from on high.” 


Is he ringing away with “Faith of Our Fathers’? He does 
not need to tell me that his soul is in pain; that some one 
of his idols has exhibited a pair of decided clay feet; that the 
devil has been hounding him all morning with the suggestion 
that his ministry is not worth the price of suffering that he 
must pay for it. The preacher little dreams that his song 
is proclaiming what he would blush to confess. Now the devil 
is getting in some good licks! Downstairs alone, I smile as 
he repeats three times in rapid crescendo: 

“Faith of our fathers, holy faith! 
We will be true to thee ’till death,” 


and I know without seeing him that his face lifts toward 
heaven and his fingers press into his palms as he utters it. By 
noon he has conquered. He has even forgotten that he ever 
hobnobbed with Satan. His soul is exultant in victory, and he 
answers the call to dinner, coming downstairs with his small 
chum Jean astride his neck, keeping time by the tap of his 
feet on the stairs, and singing: 

“Love divine all love excelling, 

Joy of heaven to earth come down. 

* * Pe 
End of faith as its beginning, 
Set our hearts at liberty.” 


A call has come for his ministry at the bedside of a young 
mother. She must leave on earth her fine boy of five years 
for whose sake she has put up the bravest fight ever attempted 
by a girl of her age. She has come to the Valley of the Shadow 
and she wants the preacher’s voice to guide her through its 
depths. It is a family sorrow for us who have loved this girl 
of the fold, and I know that he must go into “the secret of His 
presence” before he goes out to her. The while he sings up- 
stairs—softly and brokenly: 

“There are days so dark that I seek in vain 
For the face of my Friend Divine; 
But though darkness hide, he is there to guide 
By the touch of his hand on mine.” 


He will return straight home after his visit with her; he 
will go at once to his study without seeing any one—if he can 
manage it; there will be a jong silence, and later we will hear 
—for he will have shouldered her burden: 

“The cross that He gave may be heavy, 
But it ne’er outweighs his grace; 

The storm that I feared may surround me, 
But it ne’er excludes his face. 


The cross is not greater than his grace, 
The siorm cannot hide his blessed face”— 


. . . ° ty 
O, the preacher is a singer! I live on his songs. 
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He is entitled to the world’s championship belt for patience 
—but no one ever handed him the belt, nor yet so much as 
a bouquet for earning it. As eldest son once said when I SDB 
to him of his father’s cardinal virtue: ‘For patience, dad sure 
has Job skinned a mile!” Or is it “love which passeth al] 
understanding’’—or a generous mixture of both—which takes! 
him to call at a home where a cantankerous member of his 
flock will keep him the whole of his planned-full afternoon 
while she discourses at a rapid-fire gait upon the weaknesses 
of the other members and their “unkindest cuts of all,” for 
she loves to feel herself the victim of every other immersed 
believer? Sometimes she will vary her entertainment by a re. 
cital of the trials and tribulations of her liver, which poor 
organ, through the preacher’s ten-year pastorate, has gone 
through enough crises to have killed its owner many times 
over. 

The choir leader who out-czars the czar as an absolute 
monarch, but who does not for some reason or other seem to 
meet his fate; the irresponsible official who upon the slightest 
excuse drops carelessly his duty and leaves the preacher in 
the lurch; the quarrelsome old soul who wears her heart on 
her sleeve and a chip on her shoulder, with the ready-to-ride- 
and-spread-the-alarm look in her eye, who can create more 
wrinkles than five preachers can make smooth again; the sheep 
in the fold who is deeply afflicted with what the old darkey 
called “contributory negligence’; the other sheep which the 
other old darkey said “was delivered from his upsettin’ sins, 
but who had not been propped up on the tippin’ over side”; 
the procrastinating church treasurer; the inefficient chureh 
janitor: all wearing upon the soul of a man who longs to be 
consumed in some higher form of service and who, except for 
the increasing amount of gray hair appearing upon his head, 
shows never a sign that the pettiness of the few binds him| 
with shackles so galling that he is robbed of his chance to sebyel 
the many with his best. Is it patience, is it a great capacity 
for love, or is it godliness which enables him to go about his 
task in his bloody-but-unbowed manner? 

The preacher is a second-miler. And in traveling it, he 
does not use his clergy rates. He pays in full. Is he smitten 
on the cheek? Gratefully he turns the other. Is he compelled 
to go a mile? He takes the second on the run. 

He has a weakness for a prayer meeting. It is his favorite 
sport. One could not wean him from this pleasure any moré) 
than one could save the old toper from his bottle. When he 
arrives in any strange town, his first inquiry is about the 
prayer meetings of the place. Jf he cannot trail down a Bap: 
tist one, he will get in on that of the Methodists or the Pres: 
byterians. On our occasional hurried trips into the city, wé 
go at a flying pace until he hears the first whack on the Salva 
tion Army drum. Presto! his speed is all gone. He has been 
as manageable as a trained lamb all day, but now—I cannol 
lead him by. I do not put up a very nervy fight against the 
Impossible, so I grant him four indulgences: one song, Oné 
testimony and two prayers. 

I prefer to worship under sheiter, but I do not grudge his 
soul this brief refreshment, for I discern that he looks a bil 
happier for it and I know, too, he will take me into some 
ice-cream table so that he may have opportunity to make com) 
ments on the speaker’s testimony. I know more than that! | 
know that he will preach me a sermonette on the great ne 


of the Salvation Army, and that he will conclude his discoursé 
with this climax: “But I’m jolly thankful, you dear, that oul 
denomination allows its wives to wear pretty hats.” How ac 
I know just wbat he will say? Well, you see, I know the 
preacher. Besides, I took pains while we tarried to contrast 
her hat with mine! 

The preacher cannot describe the costumes when he re 
turns from a wedding. This, I think, is the one blackest stail 
on his soul. It has seemed to me that a really modern theo: 
logical seminary should add to its curriculum the department 
of home and personal decoration so that its graduates might 
more efficiently write up the weddings they often are asked 4 
do—not to mention the duty they owe the wives who at home 
patiently wait their news. When asked for a description of the 
guests’ gowns, the preacher tries to wriggle out with merely 
an indefinite, “They were mostly light, but some were striped” 
—stripes being understood by him to cover a white front, 4 
different colored ribbon sash, or any part of a dress which. 
contrasts with the rest. Hard pressed for particulars, he once) 
reported the bride’s gown as a “white dress with holes under 
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e chin.” Another was described as having “a ruffle under 
‘e knee,” which, upon consultation with the bride’s family, 
hoved to be a bit of embroidery at the bottom of the skirt. 
But I have herein laid bare enough facts to secure his 
nvietion and am ready to have him weighed in the balance 
dd found wanting—wanting to continue in his ministry of 
lass. sorrowing, trying, failing, succeeding, helping, com- 
irting, teaching, loving, living— 

. 

' “Be to other souls 

‘ The cup of strength in some great agony, 

' Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

' Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 

| And in diffusion, ever more intense.” 


| I who have wintered and summered with him, know him. 
‘hen he for all his earnest service finds himself misunder- 
nod, unappreciated, it does not down him. When he is re- 
‘irded by some manifestation of love or deep respect, it does 
t turn his head. When some deep hurt descends upon him, 
' bears it like a prince of the ‘kingdom. When prosperity 
mes, he is still the prince. I who know, proclaim him cap- 
‘n of his soul! My heart salutes him! 

t 


Superlatives of Our Buffalo 


Convention 


} 
! 
bstract of an Address Delivered in the First 
‘Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., by Eugene Neubauer 


\HE most marvelous and reassuring single piece of informa- 
_ tion presented to our assembled hosts who were at Buffalo 
ne from Mrs. H. B. Montgomery, when she stated that the 
men’s missionary secretary was in correspondence with 800 
dlicants for missionary service considered as a life calling. 
jat an inspiring answer divine to those who feared that our 
ting would end merely with money—who had not faith that 
d would bless our enlarged stewardship of substance by 
‘wing more of our young people into his service! Field work- 
this spring could not assure inquirers that we positively 
ald find enough consecrated recruits to give themselves to the 
erprises projected. We could but point to the phenomenally 
gthened list of volunteers in Dixie Land when once people 
Te had faced more seriously than ever before the world’s 
*d of Christ and God’s right to more than had ever been 
en. Now we know that North and South are not essentially 
‘erent in that regard, for in each case the giving of more 
lars was followed by the ordaining of more lives to sacred 
suits. This suggests the next step, that we must somehow 
/0n Our young men the privilege and duty of a like response. 
would seem that a large majority of our missionaries sent out 
previous years were daughters of the King, as about half of 
' 257 families must be women—and there are besides 181 
zle missionaries. Surely our growing manhood has enough 
‘lity so that, once comprehending the call, hosts of them will 
in readiness to go. They cannot say, “Let the women do 
work.” 
2. The most jubilant, triumphant moment was when, with- 
a dissenting vote, the budget for operating expenses asked 
our General Board of Promotion was granted. No wonder 
‘Sprang to our feet and the cavernous barracks resounded 
the Doxology without any human needing to announce the 
aber. Then feelingly and fittingly could Dr. Aitchison speak 
ut being sure we would finish our campaign task. 
3. The most affecting and holy session of all was when the 
missionaries were introduced. Always a glorious feature 
Jur great gatherings each year, never to be forgotten and 
ie worth the cost of the journey made by delegates, this year 
Session surpassed those of previous years. It was likely 
to the large number of new missionaries—double that of 
_ year and almost a hundred times ‘greater than that of the 
© of which Dr. C. F. Tolman told, when only one from all our 
itory was set apart as were Paul and Barnabas. If the 
ition of a hundred or more to our forces continues each 
*, We shall have realized fully our objective as to our num- 
of ambassadors of Christ across the seas. Hence the full 
unt of our goal and the last dollar now subscribed must be 
led in, or volunteers, it is likely, must be held back. How 
very light of heaven shone from their faces as those brave 
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warriors in the front-line trenches of God stood before us! We 
felt the significance of their future more than ever, because the 
study of the Survey, stereopticon information and other helps 
these latter days had broadened our intelligence as to missions. 
A remarkable aspect consists in the fact that so many of these 
missionaries came from small churches, and that a number of 
fine products came from the South. Six hailed from Virginia 
alone. This is all the more reason that our rural work must be 
stressed. A result of Dr. R. Harlan’s department will be a boost 
for missions. In Pennsylvania our campaigns went forward 
when churches, seldom visited in connection with the larger 
denominational life, opened for the message and took hold. 

4. The greatest mistake as to the program was the curtail- 


ing of the time given to the body of returned missionaries. 


People want to hear these veterans speak more than five min- 
utes each. These workers of ours would be almost justified in 
refusing to speak at all under those circumstances. The pity 
of it all was that the meeting that particular day could just as 
well have begun nearly an hour before it did. The audience 
had largely assembled and was waiting. 

5. The action promising the most for the immediate future 
was the vote which prevailed that we should endeavor to secure 
the balance of our present Five-Year Program fund so that no 
object backed should be obliged to suffer. In the old Keystone 
State only 7 per cent of our churches are left to go over the 
top. Leaders in one church that withdrew and influenced oth- 
ers to be indifferent to the movement now say that they feel 
like getting into line. 

6. Among the more unique and memorable events was the 
part taken on the program by the Mexican pastor and the 
Tuscarora Indian, who had refused a chieftainship in his tribe 
in western New York because he had it in his heart, as he ex- 
pressed it, to be a Baptist minister. Equally high in this class 
of unusuals was his native male quartette which, singing in awe 
as before the King of kings, made a distinct contribution. And 
notably fine was Mrs. Strickland’s original dramatic reading, 
in which, with consummate art and purpose, she inpersonated 
the Italian immigrant woman. It was worthy of a conspicuous 
place on the main program instead of being sandwiched in be- 
tween late sessions. 

An Irish police captain in that city of Grover Cleveland 
stated in his delicious brogue, after hearing Dr. E. A. Hanley 
give the annual sermon, “If ye Baptists had a preacher like that 
in ivery one of yer pulpits, yez would take the kentry.” Verily 
our gifted “sycamore preacher from the Wabash” had been on a 
transfiguration height and took us with him, too. Splendidly 
unstilted were the devotional exercises by Dr. Poteat and Dr. 
Geistweit, who get even finer as the years go by. 


A Chinese Student’s Appeal 


(Continued from page 938) 


In conclusion I wish to say that I am not appealing to 
you for charity, but I am knocking at the door of your supreme 
court, which is the true image of God. Are you not a real 
Christian? If so, will you not practice the Golden Rule and 
apply it to your sister republic? Your churches spend millions 
of dollars and send hundreds of missionaries to China. If the 
brewers get a foothold in China and continue to curse the 
country, the people will suspect your representatives and 
doubt what you preach. Moreover, are you not a 100 per cent 
American? Save Uncle Sam the disgrace of committing the 
crime of poisoning 400,000,000 people. Britain forced us with 
opium. We have not forgotten that and will never forgive her. 
May our best friend, America, not make the same mistakes that 
Britain did, and may she be a real champion of humanity. 

It is said that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. The best time to fight the brewers is at present, and 
the best way to fight them is through the league, organized 
by unselfish, patriotic Chinese students. Will you not give 
your helping hand? 

Chicago. 

[The suggestion has been made that passports be refused 
to American citizens intending to establish in some other 
country a business outlawed at home. Some feel that our 
treaty with China is broad enough to enable us to take 
action under it against our exporting brewers. Will not some 
readers of THE Baptist suggest means that could be used to 
prevent the disgrace to America? The Baptists of this country 
have influence enough, if it were exercised, to get the needed 
legislation through Congress.—EDIrTors. ] 
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BAPTIST PRINCIPLES 
The Bible is God’s word. 
2. Jesus Christ is God. 
3. A church is a spiritual body. 
4. Church and state are separate. 
5. 
B 


= 


The conscience is free. 


erkeley, Cal. Millard L. Thomas. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE NEW WORLD 
MOVEMENT 


At the Buffalo convention some very 
decisive and even drastic action was 
taken. The severing of relations between 
the Northern Baptist Convention and the 
Interchurch World Movement was one 
of these decisive actions. To a multi- 
tude of conservative Baptists this was a 
very welcome action, because the time 
had come when they felt they could no 
longer be a party to some of the things 
that were being said and done. Some 
very good people were a bit mystified at 
the action and regretted it, doubtless be- 
cause they did not know the essential 
facts. Only good can come from it. 

But we are not altogether in the open 
yet. A good many churches passed reso- 
lutions before the Buffalo convention both 
condemning and refusing codperation 
with the Baptist New World Movement. 
All of them doubtless felt they had suffi- 
cient reasons for doing so. These rea- 
sons, so far as the writer met with 
them in his travels through convention 
territory, were not because’ these 
churches were non-missionary in spirit, 
or against added emphasis on steward- 
ship, nor because they were seeking a 
pretext to slip out from under an added 
burden, and certainly not because they 
had ceased to be Baptist churches; for 
they are all among the most decidedly 
evangelistic, missionary and large-giving 
churches we have, and are typical sam- 
ples of old-fashioned Baptist orthodoxy. 
The reasons for non-codperation were 
rather very similar to those which drew 
forth protests against the Interchurch 
from these same churches. To summarize 
the reasons, therefore, for non-coopera- 
tion in the Interchurch will throw light 
on the attitude of these same churches 
toward the New World Movement. 

The Interchurch Movement fostered a 
message that was Unitarian and not New 
Testament and baptistic. Although the 
leaders declined to state the attitude of 
the movement toward the fundamental 
truths of evangelical Protestantism, yet 
they said in an advertisement which Bap- 
tist money helped to pay for, and rang 
the changes on it in many other ads, 
‘that “all men were sons of God to Christ, 
and all men therefore brothers.” In prac 
tically every ad where any doctrinal 
reference was made at all, it was so 
worded that this glaring untruth could 
be somehow related to it. A prominent 


Baptist man of wealth, speaking at an | 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
department, and reserve to 
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themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 
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Interchurch meeting, was enthusiastically 
applauded when he said that ‘“brother- 
hood is that which is needed to bring 
peace and harmony and prosperity and 
happiness again into this great world; 
brotherhood based upon the fatherhood of 
God.” Any real Baptist knows that this 
is Unitarian and not Baptist doctrine. 

The Interchurch also fostered an inter- 
pretation of the church’s mission in har- 
mony with the above, but not in harmony 
with New Testament and Baptist doc- 
trine. The mission of the church, so it 
was implied, is to spread the “teachings 
of Jesus” and preach the “golden rule,” 
the “brotherhood of man” and the ‘‘father- 
hood of God,’ so that thereby we may 
furnish a “spiritual solution for our eco- 
nomic problems,” take part in the “huge 
task of Christian Americanization” (thus 
shutting the Jews out), “Christianize the 
social order,” and “rebuild the world.” 
But Baptists have always understood 
their mission to be to preach to every 
creature the good news of salvation from 
sin by God’s grace through the shed blood 
of Christ and to seek to win them to its 
acceptance—just that and nothing else; 
that in order to do this most effectively, 
both we and our successors need training 
for the task—hence our fostering of 
Christian education; that anything that 
is not otherwise delegated by God that 
will open the door more effectually for 
the message of salvation should ,be un- 
dertaken—hence our fostering of philan- 
throphy, both education and, philanthropy 
being regarded as by-products of evangel- 
ism, and in turn as means to more suc- 
cessful evangelism. And so these two 
definitions of the mission of the church 
are mutually exclusive. 

The methods of the Interchurch—its 
world-patterned program, its over-empha- 
sis by contrast on money, its invasion of 
“no-man’s land,” its attempt to squeeze 
sacrifice out of us by drives, rallies, 
pledges and other forms of external pres- 
sure—all these methods and others were 
not congenial to many, while the ill-con- 
cealed motive of ultimate organic union 
made cooperation a menace to our de- 
nominational future. 

These statements summarize most of 
the reasons for non-codperation in the 
Interchurch Movement, the central reason 
being its decided drift toward liberalism. 
And even though we are now out of the 
Interchurch, and this barrier to coopera- 
tion in the New World Movement is out 


of the way, there is still a question as, 
whether we have also broken away fr; 
the Unitarian doctrine which the In 
church fostered. This is the great rea; 
why many non-codperating pastors y 
were at Buffalo—and many others y 
were not—if they lead their churches i) 
cooperation with the New World Mc 
ment at all, are likely to do so with 
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ervations. | 


For reticence is fostered not simply) 
the seeming willingness of our leaders! 
stand by the liberal tendencies of | 
Interchurch, but especially by both or: 
sions and statements in our own A 
New World Movement literature. i 
hesitation of many is based on the f 
that in our official statement of the E 
tist mission and message, the things ¢, 
are vital and fundamental to that miss 
and message are left unsaid, while | 
only statements that are made are “t| 
the mission of the church is to estab! 
a civilization, Christian in spirit andi 
passion, throughout the world,” and A 
that the mission of the church is “to | 
urate human society with the spirit 
Jesus’—statements that many feel de’ 
things that are at most only inciden| 
if not altogether unscriptural. To ma) 
these statements are not at all out of | 
mony with the Unitarian drift in the’ 
terchurch literature, and hence their h’ 
tation to cooperate. 


: t 

Now while it may be that, on the | 
hand, those who feel this way are mak, 
“much ado about nothing,” and that,! 
the other hand, both the silence and 
statements of our official literature cat) 
satisfactorily explained and defended, ' 
would it not settle the whole thing! 
once and for good if the Board of |i 
motion, or whoever else is in the posil! 
to do so, should simply clean the s 
and give us a statement, in any way t) 
choose, which will be more in harm: 
with the historic Baptist conception) 
our fundamental mission and messa} 
Such a statement would clear the att! 
phere of all questioning and uncertai 
and would serve to bring many chur¢’ 
into hearty codperation with the ! 
World Movement that are now either! 
operating with decided reservations) 


not at all. And if this should be 5 


one other thing ought also to be m! 
clear. The hesitation of many to‘ 
operate has been based on the educatil! 
situation which the Buffalo convention 
dered investigated. Cannot some )0 
be outlined as to designations and 

tribution of gifts under the present si 
tion? 

Many pastors, as the writer kn 
them, would rejoice beyond measur 
they felt they could fully codperate 
not at the same time play into the ha 
of those forces which they feel 2 

(Continued on page 960) | 
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rom a Missionary Mail Bag 
OUR COUNTRY GIRLS IN ONGOLE 


cent of our girls eventually go back 
their rural homes. Now, that is ex- 
ly what we want them to do, as unless 
ean raise up a strong Christian com- 
nity in all our village centers, we can 
ve no hope of permanently influencing 
life of the people. But if our girls 
to do that work, we must realize it 
{ prepare them accordingly. 
‘he importance of this village work 
} grown upon me each succeeding 
ir that I have spent in India, and I 
how necessary it is that our central 
ools should adapt themselves more 
more to fit these conditions in which 
ir pupils must later live and labor. 
will no doubt take considerable expe- 
iee in the village life and schools, and 
ast amount of consultation and plan- 
g and experiment before we can hope 
de able to carry this on in the wisest 
7. One hopeful feature, however, is 
t we can count on the codperation of 
ernment in all our efforts to solve this 
blem. 
‘wo years since, the inspectress con- 
ted to an arrangement by which our 
mal school girls shall have a part of 
ir practice teaching in the ungraded 
age schools of this place instead of 
ing it all in our graded central school 
1eretofore. In this way they will have 
ie experience with the same sort of 
ditions, to some extent, that they will 
tt later on when they start teaching 
heir own villages, and will perhaps 
jm how to conquer some of the prob- 
§ that will trouble them there. 
‘Te have been working for some time 
dur station school here on a plan of 
hing small children to learn to read 
tkly. In many village schools the 
dren get in the first standard and 
& there for years together without 
ting any real advance. The new sys- 
has worked well here, and we hope 
teaching it to our girls to stimulate 
er work in the primary standards in 
Villages, and thus to increase the 
unt of education acquired in a given 
‘th of time. 
ne point is that we must manage in 
€ way to bring up the standard of our 
ge community. If we can raise up 
uirly intelligent reading community 
e, then the boys and girls who are 
tated in our central schools will be 
® Willing to go back and live under 
8 conditions. Contrariwise, if the 
/ and girls go back and do earnest 
%, the village standards will be im- 
ed. In any case, the question is the 
2 and, it seems to me, is the great 
‘ational problem that is before us. I 
‘ that I may be able to do my little 
in working on this problem during 


SHOULD estimate that at least 80 per 


my next term of service, for I feel that 
it is one that must be conquered before 
we can hope to plant His church firmly 
and strongly in this land. 

SUSAN ROBERTS. 


A NEW MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


NE of the newest developments is the 

Yunnan Home Mission Society—to 
my mind one of the most encouraging 
features in Christian work in China. Over 
a year ago, on Mt. Kuling, in Central 
China, a group of well-known Chinese 
men and women formed a society for the 


- spreading of the gospel in needy parts 


where no others were working. They 
chose Yunnan. 

They have about decided upon a cer- 
tain district to the west of this city. In 
the meantime, Miss Chen of Pekin and 
Miss Li of Naukin have settled here and 
opened the first Christian school for girls 
in the city. They have some twenty or 
thirty pupils, and although the work is 
only nine months old there are about 
ten or fifteen converts among the girls 
and women. After school hours, daily, 
these two women go out visiting in the 
homes of their pupils—real missionaries 
they are. The whole movement is inde- 
pendent of foreign money and manage- 
ment. There are Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists among them, 
so there are problems and _ difficulties 
ahead. Just what kind of church will be 
the outcome remains to be seen! All the 
workers are educated, trained leaders— 
the fruit of the various missions whence 
they come the products of foreign mis- 
sions. Mrs. UPCRAFT. 


SOME OF OUR BABIES IN THE SINCLAIR 
ORPHANAGE AT BALASORE, INDIA 


ET us begin by taking a look at the 
four babies: 

Little Mongli was so cruelly treated by 
her step-father that she ran away and 
wandered around in the bazaar for two or 
three days at a time. It is not our rule 
to take in children with parents, but this 
seemed an exceptional case, as the people 
were poor and the little one was a con- 
stant source of domestic trouble. She 
is a silent, timid child, not yet come into 
her full heritage of childish play and fun 
that later we hope will brighten the sad 
little face and make her a favorite. 

This dark child with big eyes and inany 
funny little ways came to us from Santi- 
pore. Her father was dead and her 
mother was unable to care for herself or 
the little one. She was dull, dirty, un- 
interesting and most unpromising for 
many weeks. Now she is bright, full of 
fun and play, and a general favorite. 

There has been a good deal of sickness 
in the villages, and many deaths. Little 


‘Susanto lost her mother and all who 


could care for her. She was not a strong 
child, and her father soon found that he 


could not bring her up, so he brought Ler 
to us. She was little more than skir and 
bone and very backward physicaily and 
mentally. Now she is growing and devel- 
oping nicely. Her bright eyes and cheer- 
ful smile make her a general favorite. 
One day a native Christian woman liv- 
ing in a near village came and asked us 
if we would take a motherless little girl. 
There was no one to care for her, and as 
the father had been sick four months and 
was not expected to live long, she had 
persuaded him to give the child to us. 
She was about a year and a half eld, fair 
and pretty. I called Jamini, the second 
matron, who cares for the little ones, and 
asked her if she could care for another. 
When she saw little Chompa she opened 
her heart at once, and carried off a con- 
tented child in her loving arms. So we 
acquired Chompa. MARY BACHELOR. 


IN A CHINESE CANAL BOAT 


URING vacation: in the language 
school this spring I went to 
Huchow, most of the way by canal. 
Ith) waseeimy)) firsts! trip) on) ones or 
China’s many canals, and so you 
‘can imagine how I enjoyed it. Our 


boat was towed by a steam tug, and there 
is practically no motion at all. You jusi 
glide serenely along all day among the 
fields and hardly realize you are moving. 
Instead, the landscape seems to move. I 
had a tiny stateroom (save the name!) 
about eight feet square. The furniture 
consisted of a table, a chair and a 
“board,” or, rather, three boards, which 
made the bunk. You take your own hed- 
ding if you wish to travel at night on one 
of these boats. In spite of the fact that 
the room is not shining with cleanliness, 
you enjoy it just the same when you 
realize that it is really your castle whose 
door you can shut at times from the in- 
terested eyes of your fellow passengers. 
I had a fringe of heads at my “lattice” a 
good part of the day, at that. We area 
never-ending source of interest to the 
people here, but they mean no harm and 
are always gentle, courteous and con.d- 
erate, 

I had a hot Chinese meal at noon to 
piece out my cold lunch, and I am very 
fond of Chinese food. You can always 
get hot boiled water to drink and a hot 
clean towel if you wish to warm your 
hands. It was a rainy, gray, chilly day 
when [ made the trip, but I had put on 
plenty of clothing, so was not cold. I had 
my ukulele along, and softly played and 
hummed tunes for my own delectation (!) 
for a while, but that brought me such a 
cloud of heads that it quite shut off my 
light. It brought me also company, for 
Mr. Hawkes of the S. M. EB. mission was 
on board, with a Chinese pastor and a 
young man acquaintance, a student in 
Suchow University. This young man 

(Continued on page 960) 
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The Wives of Captain Shadrach 


Bye VeeCe iH: 
(Continued from last week) 


66 ES, I calc’late I’d oughter know 

wimmin, havin’ had so many. I 
loved ’em all after a fashion too—loved 
’om as well as my father loved my 
mother, loved ’em as well as us harrer 
island folks was expected to love our 
wives. I was raised to think ’twas only 
proper etiquette to be married, and by 
the time we reached twenty we began 
castin’ an eye ’raoun on available ma- 
terial an’ chose the one that seemed to, 
fit our wants. ‘Whoso findeth a wife 
findeth a good thing an’ obtaineth favor 
of the Lord.’ That’s what Elder Fisher 
used to quote to us from some careless 
speakin’ feller in the Old Testament, and 
so we all got wives, and purty young, too. 
An’ thim as suffered the worst heart 
throbs an’ was moonstruck more’n com- 
mon was always the ones to live like 
cats an’ dogs after they was mated. But 
perhaps it only seemed that way to me. 
Mebbe I was hard-hearted because my 
father was rich and I was caounted a 
great ketch. An’ father married three 
times after mother died, an’ she was a 
widow when she took him, so marriage 
didn’t seem very romantic to me. I 
didn’t even have the ordn’ry attacks of 
puppy love. I just loved the water, an’ 
I loved to fish, an’ I loved my dog Bat 
better’n any girl in Oldtown. 

“But when I turned. twenty an’ had 
been on pa’s biggest whaler for two 
years, he took sick, an’ getting very low 
in mind an’ body, he wanted me to settle 
daown an’ get married. I was needed in 
the fleet, an’ my wife would be needed 


in the house, for children was thick 
under foot an’ pa’s third wife very 
peaked. I saw the need of a younger 


woman to help ’raound, but I couldn’t 
just fix my mind on any of the village 
gals. Pa an’ I talked it over, an’ he 
finally wrote Cousin Amri in Nantucket 
to send his daughter Anna Mariar over 
for a spell. She was with us a month, 
an’ we all grew so fond of her that I 
thought she’d do, an’ we got married 
right away. 

“Anna Mariar was a plain, mild-tem- 
pered little body, handy with the chil- 
dren, an’ savin.’ But she was narrow- 
chested and long-backed, like so many 
of our sea-bred women, an’ she never had 
any go to her. She hated fish an’ she 
hated the water, an’ when the fleet 
started out on its long trip for whales, 
she would sit by the window an’ cry 
weakly, with her face in her apron. I 
named my boat after her, an’ the name 
brought me good luck. Mariar herself 
had a good dowery, an’ we did well by 
my passel of brothers an’ sisters, whole 
an’ half. I loved her, too, with the love 
I might give to a little mewing kitten. 


The Chimney Corner 


Perhaps God punished me for not loving 
her well enough, for when she died of 
gallopin’ consumption after fourteen years 
of married life, she left me nary chick 
or child. An’ of all the boys that used 
to play with me ’raound the old dock, 
not one but had his little mess of young 
uns a’ fillin’ his house with sunshine.” 


They were hard by the bar now, and 
the captain stopped talking and looked 
to his boat. The shallow waters splashed 
and fought around them, drenching them 


with showers of spray. On all sides the | 


sands of the bottom seemed to rise and 
threaten to strand them, and they peered 
anxiously through the foam at the dan- 
gers below. The centerboard scraped. 
The doctor jumped to lift it. 


“Boom!” yelled the captain, and with 
its swing they filled for a new tack and 
sailed safely out over depths of green. 


“Came near being too late for that 
tide,” said the doctor. 

‘“Um-mh!” assented the captain, hold- 
ing the boat steady to the southeast 
while he began to prepare the lines. 

“T saw your first wife’s gravestone up 
in the cemetery.” The doctor returned 
to the captain the lost thread of his dis- 
course. ‘Who chose that happy couplet, 

“«Tarry, stranger, aS you pass by; 

As you are now, so once was I.’?” 

“That was Anna Mariar’s idee. She 
was amiable, but somethin’ after the dog- 
in-the-manger variety. She didn’t want 
other people happy unless she was. It 
was a terrible fear with her that I might 
marry again, so I just never spoke of it. 
No use excitin’ wimmin to argymint 
when you’re baound to have your own 
way anyhow.” There was another lapse 
into silence. 

“But you did marry again?” ventured 
Dr. Bruner. 

“Yes. You see, after fourteen years of 
it steady, it’d got to be a habit. I tell 
you, doctor,” with a twinkle, “thare ain’t 
any habit so hard to break as the petti- 
coat habit, an’ that’s gospel truth.” 

“T’ve managed to stay a bachelor ’till 
forty,” urged the younger man a trifle 
heatedly. 

“Yes, but a preacher with a shoal of 
fond females hangin’ on his every word 
hardly needs a wife at all. Naow’— 

“Doesn’t he, cap?” interrupted the doc- 
tor. “That’s all you know about it. I 
sometimes think I’ll have to marry just 
for self-defense.” 

“Don’t fool yourself, my young friend. 
That’s what I did. It’s like jumpin’ from 
a big sound liner into an old cockleshell 
cat-boat. The rollers seem bad from the 
liner, but they’re a sight worse when 
you have nothing between them and you 
but the bottom of a leaky cat-boat. I 
was fairly beset when Anna Mariar died, 
for I was only thirty-four, rich, healthy, 


yan’ purty fair on looks.” 


The captain stroked his white stubble 


THE BAPTES 


. | 
Mt 


| 


in a rather embarrassed fashion as } 
| 


gave himself this mild tribute. | 


“Many a time I longed to have }: 
back, puny of soul and body though s 
was. An’ finally I decided I’d just ¢ 
to go an’ get married again. I was mo 
particular this time than I was befo, 
an’ ’twas a full year an’ a half after 
laid Anna Mariar away in our corner F 
before I fixed on another. By gum, 
was a husher, if I do say it! Yow s) 
after fourteen years of Mariar’s weep; 
thought I’d try a spell at somethin’ el, 
so I took Elder Fisher’s daughter Phoe, 
She was a stout, rosy, jolly old mai¢- 
I’ve always looked out for good temp) 
doctor, for a smile is oil on stormy wai 
—an’ man! how she could cook! Alo; 
with Mariar I took dyspepsy to wife, : 
her messes was enough to make a ski 
cry. Her head was too empty for co- 
ing. ’Cordin’ to my theory it tah 
brains to manage the mixin’ of victue, 
an’ Phoebe certainly had the right kil 
of headpiece for it. Such soda biscuit ;/ 
such chowder! Gosh A’mighty!” | 


With this, his strongest ejaculatii, 
the captain ceased talking and seeml 
to be patting a mental stomach, chowd: 
and-biscuit-filled. 


“Neat as a pin she was, too,” he cl 
tinued, “a pillar in the church, an’ * 
brought me $7000 in her own name.” | 


“That sounds like a model wife, Ca. 
Shadrach?” The doctor’s statement hi 
a note of query. | 

“Yes, she was as near right as I coil 
find, but my heart never beat a thi) 
faster when she was by. An’ she bl 
faults. Instead of weepin’ constant li 
Mariar, she used some mighty she) 
langwidge at times, such as whenl 
stayed out late fishin’, or tracked int 
little sand on her white floor. An’ ¢ 
night when I brought home a little dt 
strayed from goodness knows where, 
hungry and tired, she wouldn’t let hi 
in. He an’ I bunked in the boat tl! 
night, for I’d rather face a storm th 
an angry woman’s talk. The storii 
sure to let up some time, but”—The ¢* 
tain stopped and meditated. | 

“How long did you live with her?” : 
doctor gently prodded him. j 

“Ten years, an’ she kept me right cc’ 
fortable. Toward the last it was hé 
for her to get around because of drop: 
but she kept on her feet for fear ‘SO 
of them slack Coffins,’ as she called | 
people, might some snoopin’ ‘round !! 
spick and span house. An’ finally ‘ 
got bedridden an’ died, an’ I laid | 
alongside of Anna Mariar.” 

By this time the rips were reach 
and the two fishermen gave undivit 
attention to their lines. Back and fo’ 
they sailed through the choppy sea. N 
and then a taut line straightened W 
a sharper tug than that of the wav) 
and hand over hand they hauled in 
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stening, fighting blue fellow who had 
ybled once too often at the attractive 
of eel skin. When nine blue tails 
ashed the sides of the box, and their 
npanions seemed to have been warned 
pathically of the misery of a boxed 
i waterless condition, the captain 
od away from the rips toward Dead 
n’s Shoal. 

‘We'll try it over there for a while,” 
d he, “an’ let’s take a bite on the way. 
th this wind it’ll take us an hour.” 


| 
| 


The Moth 


MOTH is such a fairy thing, 

. So lightly through the air it floats — 
10'd think that it subsisted on 

ir heavy winter overcoats! 

k 


A Queer Dentist 


ANY hundreds of years ago the 
| ancient historian Herodotus trav- 
id through the land of Egypt and wrote 
ie a queer bird he saw there that 
Jed as a dentist to the _ crocodile,” 
ites Gene Stone in Boys’ Life for July. 
‘He tells us that the crocodile lives 
efly in the river and that the inside 
‘his mouth is infested with a kind of 
‘m called the leech. When the croco- 
2 basks on the sand, he opens his 
,at mouth toward the western breeze, 
la little bird takes this opportunity 
oop into it and pick his teeth and jaws 
these unpleasant intruders. The old 
iter adds that the crocodile is so 
ased and helped by this attention on 
| part of the bird that he takes great 
e not to hurt it. 
| 


(ae story was told over and over for 
turies. One writer would tell it one 
y and another would recount a dift- 
ont version of it. 
People in olden times believed it un- 
‘stioningly, but the modern person is 
sh more critical, and so it began to 
‘doubted and even laughed at as a 
. of fable that a bird should actually 
allowed to enter the jaws of the mon- 
’ of the River Nile and get out alive. 
seemed too absurd to be true, for it 
_ known that the crocodile was very 
2dy for birds and that if he could find 
that had been hurt and could not 
away he would make short work of 
ng it. Even a full-grown vulture 
| been found in a dead crocodile’s 
nach. So the story was discredited. 
Another old chronicler who related 
_ old tale of the crocodile-bird said 
: when the little creature was clean- 
the crocodile’s teeth the monster 
id g0 to sleep, when the industrious 
le dentist would remind him to open 
Jaws by piercing the roof of his 
‘th with ‘a prickle which groweth on 
_bird’s head.’ Then the crocodile 
Id open his cavernous jaws again and 
Bird could get out. This addition to 
old tale only increased the doubtful- 
s of it, for what was supposed to be 
prickle on the head of the bird known 
the crocodile-bird was found to be 
a little crest of feathers. 


Out of the tiny cabin he brought a gen- 
€rous pail packed the night before by 
Aunt Polly Emmeline, his old maid niece 
and housekeeper, and, sitting either side 
of the tiller, the pail between them, the 
old man and the young began to make 
tremendous inroads on the dainties. 

“Tell me about your third, captain,” 
the doctor ventured when his friend was 


happily engaged in demolishing a quar- 


ter of an apple pie. 
(To be concluded next week) 


The Young Reserves 


“A man named Mr. John M. Cook has 
really set the matter at rest. He tells 
us that while traveling on the Nile, he 
and his brother saw a number of large 
crocodiles and crocodile-birds on a sand 
bank and decided to watch them to see 
if there was really any truth in the old 
story. The two men were very careful 
to conceal themselves in a pit at day- 
break where they could see the sand 
bank. About noon two crocodiles went 
out upon it to sun themselves, when 
several birds began to flit near and about 
them. Mr. Cook and his brother watched 
them through opera glasses and saw one 
of the birds go straight up to a crocodile. 
The great creature at once opened its 
mouth, the bird hopped in, and the croco- 
dile closed it again. One would suppose 
that was the end of the venturesome 
little bird. But it was not. In a few 
moments, Mr. Cook says, the ugly jaws 
opened again and out came the bird, 
which hurried down to the water’s edge. 
What it did there could not be made out, 
but having finished, it went back to the 
crocodile, entered its mouth, was shut in 
again, came triumphantly out, and has- 
tened once more to the water. Three 
times they saw the bird do this. 

“Mr. Cook shot two of these birds, 
which, he tells us, are the spur-winged 
plover. They are grayish, about the size 
of a small pigeon, and provided with a 
sharp spur upon the wrist-joint of the 
wing. It is probably this weapon, used 
by the feathered dentist as a more or 
less gentle reminder, that causes the 
crocodile to reopen his enormous mouth 
and let his busy little friend depart.” 


Music from a Saw 


HE conventional saw has recently 
appeared in a new role, namely, as 
a musical instrument. Indeed, one of 
the leading novelties of a current New 
York musical revue is the musical ecar- 
penter, who uses his saw as a violin. 
After protracted experimentation and 
untiring practice, Sam Moore of New 
York City has succeeded in getting 
very agreeable music from the ordinary 
carpenter’s saw. He holds the saw han- 
dle between his legs and the tip of the 
saw in one hand and works the usual 
violin bow with the other hand. The 
vibrating steel blade emits soft, appeal- 
ing notes, the pitch of which is varied by 
changing the curvature of the blade. 
All sorts of queer effects can be ob- 
tained by the adept manipulation of 
the blade. In fact, the music derived by 
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ihis means can hardly be described. If 
anything, it resembles the human voice; 
then, again, it has the queer wail of the 
Hawaiian ukulele. All in all, the effect 
is startling and _pleasing—Scientific 
American. 


For Rainy Days 
NAME THE BOOK, CHAPTER AND 
VERSE 
= The Book. 
E plus yeast = The Chapter. 
Chapter times 2 — The Verse. 


CONUNDRUMS 

1. What is that which never asks any 
questions and yet requires many 
answers? 

2. My first two letters signify a man, 
my first three signify a woman, my 
first four a great man, the whole a 
great woman. 

3. What is it which one wishes for 

yet wants to be rid of as soon as 

obtained? 

What goods are always seasonable? 

A boy driving home some ducks 

was asked how many he had. He 

replied, “When in line there are 
two ducks ahead of one duck, two 
ducks behind one duck, and one in 
the middle.’ How many had he? 

6. How do you pronounce “castoria’”’? 

How do you pronounce “hydro- 

phobia’? 


— 


ol 
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BIBLE QUESTIONS 


How many can you answer with your 

Bible closed? 
1. On what mountain did the ark rest 
after the flood? 

. What Jewish boy was adopted by an 
Egyptian princess? 

3. What Jewish boy became a ruler 
over Hgypt? 

. Who made an ax swim? 

. What shepherd boy became a king? 

. What Jewish king was an ancestor 
of Jesus? 

7. What was Paul’s original name? 

8. Who was Paul’s teacher? 


bo 


SO 


Answers tc “Famous Bible Verses” in 
issue of July 17% 1. John 3216. -2.'Mat- 
thew 11:28. 3. Romans 6:23. 4. Psalms 
225 eo esalmse tals (6h Psalms s27- 
( Psalms 2331. °8. Psalms 119:105. 9. 
If Timothy 2315. 10. Mark 16:15. 


Answers to connundrums in issue of 
July 17: 1. Make the vest and trousers 
first. 2. He eats without a bit in his 
mouth. 3. Both are the center of light. 
4. Fortune. 5. Ariver. 6. After tea (T.) 


fod 


7. The postman. 


From a Young Reserve 


R. F. D. No. 3, Alfred, Me. 
Dear Editor: 

I read THe Baptist and I like it very 
much. I enjoy the part you eall ‘The 
Chimney Corner.” , The stories are so inter- 
esting. I am not much good at answering 
conundrums, though I wish I were. I am a 
member of Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
though I live in Maine now. I am fourteen 
years of age and am in the eighth grade. 

I think ‘“‘The Young Reserves” is a good 
name for a club. I think I would like to 
join. I should like to know more about it 
as I have never joined a club before. 

Your friend, 


IONE MILLER, 
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Conviction 
“4 deep, strong and enlightened convic- 
tion.°—Rev. D. J. Hiley, in presidential 


address, Baptist Union, England, 1920. 
By ‘WILLIAM OLNEY 
ESUS! My Lord! 
Thy faithful Word 
Doth ever to my soul afford 
Conviction, absolute and sure, 
Which shall through storms of doubt en- 
dure. 


Its truth is proved, 

Through time unmoved, 

Thy Father’s Word, thou, 
loved: 

Witness of providence and grace 

All doubtful questionings efface. 


Lord, hast 


Yes, doubt has gone: 

Upon the throne 

There sits the God of truth alone! 

And now, to us, his church, is given 
To tell the word of truth from heaven. 


In Time of Affliction 


INVITE every troubled brother and 

sister here to ery for grace from God 
to be able to see God’s hand in every 
trial, and then for grace, seeing God’s 
hand, to submit at once to it, not only to 
submit, but to acquiesce, and to rejoice 
in it. “It is the Lord, let Him do what 
seemeth Him good.” I think there is gen- 
erally an end to troubles when we get to 
that, for when the Lord sees we are will- 
ing that He should do what He wills, 
then He takes back his hand, and says: 
“T need not chasten my child; he submits 
himself to me. What would have been 
effected by my chastisement is effected 
already, and therefore, I will not chasten 
him.” 

There are two ways of getting help. 
The one is to go around to all your 
friends, and get disappointed, and then 
go to God at last. The other is to go 
to God at first. That is the shortest cut. 
God can make your friends help you 
afterwards. Seek first God and his right- 
eousness. Out of all troubles the surest 
deliverance is from God’s right hand. 
Therefore from all troubles the readiest 
way to escape is to draw near to God in 
prayer. Go not to this friend or that, 
but pour out thy story before God. 


“Were half the breath thus vainly spent 

To heaven in supplication sent; 

Our cheerful song would oftener be, 

Hear what the Lord hath done for me.” 

Human friends fail us. The strongest 
sinew in an arm of fleSh will crack, and 
the most faithful heart will sometimes 
waver. But our God is eternal and 
omnipotent; whoever trusted in Him in 
vain? Where is the man that can say, 
1 looked up to Him and hoped in Him, 
and I am ashamed of my hope? 


The beauty of David’s looking alone to 
God came out in this quite calmly and 
quietly. He said to himself: “God will 
get me out of this’; therefore he was 
not angry with Shimei; he did not want 
his head to be cut off, or anything of the 
sort. ‘“God will do it.” If a man keep 
in that frame of mind, what can disturb 
him? Though the mountains were cast 
into the midst of the sea and the earth 
were moved, yet still would he in patience 
possess his soul, and still be calm, for 
of such a man I may say: “His soul 
shall dweil at ease, his seed shall inherit 
the earth.” God hath given His angels 
charge concerning such a man to keep 
bim in all His ways; for this is the man 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
Most High, and he shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. The Lord saith 
of him: ‘Because he hath set his love 
upon Me, therefore will I deliver him. 
I will set him on high, because he has 
known My name. He has proved it by 
trusting in Me, and Me alone; therefore 
will I never fail him.” “Trust ye in the 
Lord forever; for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength.” Gather up your 
confidences, make them into one confi- 
dence, and fix them all on Him. Lean 
not here and there—thou wilt grow 
crooked in thyself, and the staff thou 
leanest on shall turn to a spear, and 
pierce thee. Lean wholly upon God, and 
as He is everywhere thou shalt stand up- 
right in leaning upon Him. 

—C. H. Spurgeon. 


This River Teaches Me 
By B. EF. LAWLER 


(4 AM sitting by the river,’ but I am 

not “weeping all the day.’ My 
eyes tire of the book and my body tires 
of the room. Longfellow says of his 
river, the Charles, that it was a “gen- 
erous giver,” but that he had nothing to 
give it but a song. I have nothing I can 
give, but I love the river as a gift from 
God to this, our beloved Southland. I 
watched steamboats in this river seventy- 
six years ago as they brought goods from 
St. Louis and New Orleans for a large 
section of this which was then a new 
country. 

But this river teaches me. It is going 
somewhere and I am going somewhere. 
Where is it going? (Psalm 104:8.) 
Where am I going? That.depends. The 
river is altogether subject to gravitation 
—the lower pull. Am I? If Jesus has 
given me something “from above” that 
draws heavily in that direction, then my 
citizenship is ‘above and not beneath.” 
How can I know this? Because ye are 
sons, He hath sent forth the spirit of His 
Son crying, Abba, Father. Well do I re- 
member the first time I could call God 
my father. (See Romans 8:15.) 

In the second place, these waters sing 


THE BAS 


on their way past the piers, under tl], 
bridges, towards. the place God h; 
founded for them. (Psalm 104:4.) Do 
sing as I go? Sometimes. I have hi 
many blessed “yesterdays,” as Haro) 
Bell Wright calls them—a voice sayin 
“This is the way, walk ye in it,” and 
song of joy springing up in the soul. P 
grims sometimes sing. At least they ha) 
no song for any other God. Jesus calls) 
not servants but friends (John 15-15 
and to the friend He gives a peaceful ca 
The river does teach. 
Osceola, Mo. 


| 
Gifts as Jesus Weighs Them 


(Sf ERE comes a poor widow, poor 
a crow. She comes very quiet) 
and when she reaches the treasury § 
puts in her two mites so modestly th 
they slip away in secrecy. Nobody tur 
to look. Nobody sees her. Oh, yes, the 
is one who sees her, one who looks wi, 
other eyes than ours. The Master 
there, with his piercing eyes and his ¢€ 
quisite scales. He sees her, and 
weighs her deed in his balance, and tl 
is his judgment—‘Verily, I say unto y 
that this poor widow hath cast more 
than all they which have cast into t) 
treasury!” ; 
Now what does he weigh in those 
quisite scales of his? When he is judgi) 
beneficence he weighs the element | 
sacrifice. He seeks for the inner treasv 
of vital devotion, and he puts that ir) 
his scales. And what is sacrifice? It 
beneficence that carries blood. It is g 
ing which goes right up into the co 
forts of life, into the hinterland of ea 
and comes back unconsciously markl 
with the lines of self-denial. It is givis 
which bears the marks of the Lord Jes. 
I say it carries blood. And, after all, t 
blood is the life; it is the only vital c; 
rency, and it is precious beyond all pri 
The widow’s mites probably would 1 
purchase a single brick to repair the f* 
ric of the temple, but the spirit in wh! 
they were given would create that livi3 
temple without which the lordly hor 
of marble and gold is only the home! 
death. Two mites—only that! But P 
royal spirit that went with them YW 
like a shining retinue which revealed ¥ 
gift in all the splendor of a king 
s- 


two mites are at the head of the 
what a strange measure of valuati¢ 
The renown of the moment gath 
about the bulkiest gift, the renown of |} 
tory gathers about the mites. One V 
a big gift with no plus; the other ¥ 
two mites plus the infinite.—Dr. | Dal 
Jowett. } 


The true test of a civilization is / 
the census, not the size of its cities, ' 
the crops, but the kind of men the €0} 
try turns out.—Ralph Waldo Emer 
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nternational Uniform Lesson 
Lesson for August 15 


HE SINS AND SORROWS OF DAVID 
Weoeme: 12:9-10; 18:1-15. Golden Text: 
Gal. 6:7 


By Joun A. EARL 


ne Lesson Text 

‘In one week we drop from the “Kind- 
uss of God,” which was the key thought 
last Sunday’s lesson, to the “Trail of 
e Serpent,” which marks the lesson 
lday. The detailed account of David’s 
1 is found in II Sam. 11. His sorrows 
turally followed. It is not inspiring 
ading though the book which so faith- 
lly reports the sins of the king must be 
\spired. The lesson text begins with a 
otation from the words of Nathan to 
wid. The beautiful parable by which 
ithan brought conviction to the con- 
ience of the king is found in II Sam. 
/:1-6. . The rest of the lesson text de- 
vibes the fulfilment of Nathan’s predic: 
wm in II Sam. 12:11. 


ie Lesson Taught 

‘The causes of sin, the course of sin and 
© consequences of sin are suggested by 
> sins and sorrows of David. 


ie Causes of Sin . 
Human nature is the first cause of sin. 
ul in his explanation of sin in his 
‘Stle to the Romans goes right back to 
at he calls “the flesh” to find its roots. 
he flesh” is Paul’s term for sinful hu- 
jn nature. David with all his fine en- 
Wments of mind and heart, with all his 
falth of religious experience, with all 
¢ advantages of association with men 
e Samuel, Jonathan, and Nathan was 
I very much of a human being. His 
'Y greatness as a man, his generosity 
heart, his rich emotional nature, his 
gnetic personality made him all the 
re subject to sins of a certain kind. 
® bigger the man the greater the sin. 
2 richer the land the higher the weeds. 
Invironment is the second cause of 
Environment is the scientific word 
circumstances. David was the victim 
sireumstances. It is true that he him- 
li had largely made his own environ- 
at at the time of his sin. His idle- 
S and prosperity as a king made him 
easy prey to the kind of life which 
Tacterized other Oriental monarchs of 
day. Had he with his heroic men 
Q engaged in active service, the occa- 
1 for his sin might never have arisen. 
‘id at this time was in middle life 
ch is a critica] period for men of his 
)Perament. We are not inclined to 
ne the woman in the case because the 
rd does not involve her in guilt, and 
she constituted an important part of 
d’s environment at a time when he 
Peculiarly susceptible to temptation, 


unconscious con- 


She was doubtless an 
tributor to the fall of David just as some 
women are today unconsciously tempting 
some men to sin by the décolleté fashions 
of dress. 


The Course of Sin 

Sin has a twofold course. With some 
men the course of sin runs down, with 
other men the course of sin runs up. Self- 
degradation and self-exaltation are the 
two poles of sin. With David there was 
practically no danger of self-exaltation. 
He was too well-balanced and sane to 
yield to cheap egotism and vanity. His 
danger lay in the opposite direction. 
Possibly the immortal words of Robert 
Gurns who had many things in common 
with David best express the case: 


“Fain would I say, ‘Forgive my foul 
offense’; 

Fain promise never more to disobey; 

But should my Author health again 
dispense, 

Again I might desert fair Virtue’s 
way; 

AS AM « ity 
astray; 

Again exalt the brute and sink the 
man; 

Then how should I for heavenly 
mercy pray, 

. Who act so counter heavenly mercy’s 

plan? 

Who sins so oft have mourned, yet 
to temptation ran?” 


Folly’s path might go 


The sin of David is so low, so vile, so 
cowardly, so treasonable, so vulgar that 
we turn away from the very record of 
it with lothing and disgust. And yet as 
human beings, all men are related to 
David and subject to the same tempta- 
tions, capable of committing the same 
sins, and therefore in line to suffer the 
same sorrows. ‘Let him that is without 
sin or without the capacity for sin cast 
the first stone.” 


The Consequences of Sin 

The reading of the record clearly re- 
veals the terrible consequences of sin in 
the subsequent life of David. He reaped 
what he had sowed. He sowed murder 
and treachery and lust and he reaped 
the same. That is the terrible law of 
sin as well as the gracious law of holi- 
ness. “If a man sows to the flesh he 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, but if 
he sows to the Spirit he shall of the 
Spirit reap life eternal.” There can be 
no argument here. No antidote has ever 
been found to neutralize this law. What 
Saul of Tarsus inflicted, Paul the Apostle 
suffered. The fact that a man becomes 
a Christian does not neutralize all the 
consequences of his sins. By the grace 
of God in Christ his sins are forgiven 
and the eternal punishment due to them 
is cancelled, but the earthly consequences 
run on until they run out. 

“But out of the eater came forth sweet- 
ness.’ There are other consequences of 


the sin of David which compensate in a 
slight degree and take the terrible edge 
off his guilt. He faced his sin, acknow- 
ledged it and forsook it. His greatest 
Psalms were written out of this terrible 
experience. He became in a very real 
Sense the vicarious penitent of the whole 
world. What multitudes have wept their 
way to mercy and pardon through the 
fifty-first Psalm! It is a different David 
who lives and acts after the death of 
Uriah, the death of the child and the 
declaration of Nathan. He is sobered, 
steadied, sympathetic. But the price was 
too great for the purchase. “It is better 
to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all,” but it is better never 
to have sinned like David. 
Des Moines College. 


A Model Prayer for Young Men 


UR Father, we thank Thee for this 

day, for its work and its pleasure, 
for the zest of our youth and the joy of 
living. May no mean word or foul act 
cloud our satisfaction or humble our 
pride when this day is done. 

Grant that we may do our day’s work 
with a willing heart, looking forward to 
the larger tasks of our life in days to 
come; and may we go to meet the future 
years with a trained body and mind, well 
able to do a man’s work. 

May no idleness or love of easy ways, 
no hidden vice or flaw of character, 
weaken our youth; lest when we strain 
to run the race of life, we be forced to 
drop out before the goal is reached. 

Make us loyal to our friends, our team- 
mates, our school and our teachers, and 
lovingly loyal to our parents and the 
dear folks at home. Save us from 
bringing to shame the hope and pride 
with which they think of us. 

Give us a brave heart to say what is 
true and do what is right, even to our 
own hurt, following in the footsteps of 
the great Captain of our life, Jesus 
Christ, in whose name we make our 
prayer. Amen.—Walter Rauschenbusch. 


More Precious Than a Bank 


Balance 


os HE highest ambition of a young 

man embarking on his career, 
and working out the strategy of his life, 
should be to win a reputation as one who 
never dodges hard work, never shirks re- 
sponsibility, and never forfeits his self- 
esteem by lowering his standard of right 
dealing. To be known as a man whose 
word is his bond, is far more precious than 
to have the reputation of commanding a 
big bank balance. Success without them 
is failure. An honest man is still the 
noblest work of God.”—Arthur Porritt in 
“The Strategy of Life.” 
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Topic for August 15 


LESSONS FROM THE POETS 
Exodus 15:1-11 
“Q Jehovah, thy love is in the heavens; 
Thy faithfulness reaches to the skies. 
Thy righteousness is like the mountains 
of God; 
Thy judgments are a great deep.” 


1. The poetry of the Bible: We are so 
prone to read the Bible in such prosaic 
fashion that we overlook the beautiful 
poetry of Job, Canticles, Lamentations 
and the Psalms. Turning to the New 
Testament, there are many passages of 
beauty. 

Owing to the lack of space we must 
confine ourselves to a suggestive program, 
taking the Psalms. Assign readings to a 
number of young people in the following 
order: 


(1) Psalms of Adoration (Ps. 29g: 
104, 8); (2) Psalms of Reflection (Ps. 11, 
14, 36, 62); (3) Psalms of Thanksgiving 
(Ps. 124, 129, 65, 67, 149); (4) Psalms in 
Celebration of Worship (Ps. 24:7-10; 122, 
84. 5, 26, 27); (5) The Penetential Psalms 
(Ps. 6, 38, 32, 51, 102, 130, 143); (6) The 
Psalms of Petition (Ps. 3, 4, 7, 79, 141); 
(6) Psalms Concerning the Universal 
Reign of Jehovah (Ps. 47, 93, 96, 97, 95, 
100, 87). 

29. Eatra biblical: We could spend 
much time with Bryant, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Lanier, Whitman, Virgil, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Goethe, Wordsworth, the 
Brownings, and Tennyson. We confine 
these notes to Tennyson. At five years 
of age, in his father’s garden, when 
caught and swept along by a gale he ex- 
claimed, “I hear a voice that’s speaking 
in the wind.” His first verses were in- 
scribed upon a slate while his elders were 
at church. 

Tennyson acknowledges a personal and 
loving God in his lines: 


That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 


3. Suggested treatment: Ask several 
young people to read selections from “The 
Ode to Memory”; “The Poet”; “Maud”; 
“In Memoriam” (Tennyson’s “Paradise 
Regained”); ‘The Idylls of the King” 
(Tennyson’s “Paradise Lost”). 

Someone has said that “Shakespeare’s 
love never lifts him above the earth. 
‘Tennyson’s, from being a power within, 
becomes a Lord and King without, and at 
last identifies itself with that 


Strong Son of God, immortal love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove.” 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Convention Impressions 


This convention of young people has 
meant more to me than anything that I 
can remember, and I only hope that God 
lets me live to go to Cincinnati.—John 


' Mitchell. 


This convention has been one of the 
biggest things in my life. I only regret 
that there weren’t more of our own young 
people there to receive the inspiration.— 
M. Roos. 

The Toronto convention has been a 
mountain-top experience for me and has 
given me new courage for the work in 
the valley —Maude Devereaux, Illinois. 

It has been a most inspiring convention 
for the consecration of Christian life.— 
G. E. Guen, Michigan. 

O, come, young people of America, and 
learn what a wonderful Saviour you can 
find in a convention of Baptist young peo- 
ple of America.—Mrs. Louis Fliehman. 

This convention has been the best time 
of my life, both spiritually and physically. 
—Ethel Kindy, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

This convention has meant that I will 
go where He wants me to go, and say 
what He wants me to say.—Dorothy Cas- 
tleman. 

I am going home from this convention 
fired for greater work in our local B. Y. 
P. U., as well as a more sincere Christian 
daily life—Hileen J. Seble, Michigan. 

The convention has meant a great deal 
to me. It makes me want to do my level 
best, when I get home, to help our local 
B.uY.P: Us tossee ithe great need of the 
B. Y. P. U. work for humanity in this 
world.—C. D. McFadden. 

I go back to Michigan determined to de- 
vote my all to the winning of young peo- 
ple to Christ—wWillard E. Criswell. 

“Service above self-interest” was one 
of the lasting impressions.—F. Bell. 

I am praying that the spirit of these 
meetings shall rule the world and bring 
us where Christ would have us.—Minnie 
Hindman. 

“Onward, upward and ready” was the 
spirit conveyed to all.—H. Lane. 

The B. Y. P. U. of A. has brought me in 
closer touch with my God. I have heard 
his call to service. I have accepted the 
challenge laid down by this convention, 
and with the help of the Lord I am going 
to serve him as he directs.—Jas. B. Elli- 
son. 

I thank God for the first opportunity of 


, attending an international convention. I 


fully consecrate myself to God’s servi, 
—P,. McAllister. 

Every minute of the convention ¥; 
full of inspiration, which could only > 
obtained by being present and feeling {; 
presence of the Almighty.—C. P. 

This convention has given me a gri 
opportunity to work for Jesus Christ- 
Irene Carr. | 

The convention of 1920 has been. 
milestone of inspiration in my lite Ri 
Weeber. 

Say, young people, it was great! Tha: 
all, except that I’ll see you in India} 
Africa in a few years.—S. Lowndes. 

My most sincere prayer is that I ay 
come down from this wonderful mo’ 
tain of vision to a valley of conseera’ 
service.—R. E. Keighton. 

“But Christ went a little farthe 
Since the convention I am ready to) 
with him.—Harriet Turnbull, Hartn 
Manitoba. | 


After having missed the last two c 
ventions, due to the fact that I was) 
the service, I thank God that I was ai 
to attend this year and for the impress: 
I received and the inspiration I shall: 
able to carry back to my union.—Rob) 
Cairns. | 

In this convention I believe I have} 
ceived the greatest spiritual blessing! 
have ever had.—Iva Reynolds, Indiané 

This convention has meant a great d! 
to me. It drew me nearer to Christ <i 
led me to dedicate my life to him to gol 
do as he shall lead me.—Kathern 8S. | 

It was the greatest thing of my I? 
Two of my young people went | 
for Christ—Will Schwemlein. 

I can’t express in words what  G 
vention has meant to me. This is 
first large convention, and I hope I st 
be able to attend another.—Nettie Dict! 
son. 

This convention has meant that I \ 
never miss another opportunity to * 
iad Donaldson, reception comt! 

ee. 

I can only add that this means z£, 
service to Christ for me.—T. R. Don! 
son. | 

Words fail to express the meaning} 
this convention to me, but I hope to : 
it in my life by consecrating it to Hin 
Perthena Robinson. , 

More love to thee, O Christ, more Ch’) 
for me.—C. S. R. Hamilton. - 

The influence of the 1894 conver 
Toronto is still felt. Only eternity | 
measure the far-reaching influence of | 
1920 convention, when 315 young li! 
were dedicated to definite service for | 
Master.—One who attended both conv! 
tions. 

I want to thank Col. Everson for | 
prayers. They meant more to me ti! 
anything else in the convention—l 
Meldrum. 

(Continued on page 959) 


‘he Gospel Out of Doors.” 
Clark. 


) BOOK REVIEWS 
| 


By Francis E. New York: Asso- 


‘tion Press. $1.25. 
Irhis little volume is made up of such 
ial kindly essays as one might natur- 
'y expect from the founder of the So- 
hy of Christian Endeavor. Among the 
ics touched on are “The Joy of the 
1d Catalogue,’ “Farming as a Moral 
juivalent for War,” “A Sermon to My 
other Weeds,” “Can a Horse Laugh?” 
Clark writes on this subject because 
cannot help himself. “I have come,” 
says, “under the spell of the out-of- 
ors on the old farm,’ and he wants 
er people to share his comfort and 
This is a good handy volume to 
) into your bag as you start off on 
ir vacation. 


| 
he Argonauts of Faith.’’ 

y Basil Mathews. New York: George H. 
an Company. 

‘rom Scrooby in England to Plymouth 
North America is a long journey and 
6 far longer three centuries ago. How 
and of brave-hearted men and women 
je their devious way from the old 
zlish home to the shores of the new 
‘Id, impelled by a desire to find lib- 
to worship God according to the 
vates of their own conscience, is told 
. graphic manner in this little volume. 
is a story of undying interest and 
not be repeated too often. For the 
ng of our time this record of the 
oism of our forefathers, of their de- 
‘on to high ideals, should be an in- 
vation. 


Ne Christian Adventure.” 


y A. Herbert Gray. New York: Asso- 
ton Press. $1.25. y 


he writer is not concerned to argue 


‘o the truth of Christianity; his task 
9 show what Christianity really is, to 


} 
; 


sent the message of Jesus as he gave 


ity so understood presents to men 
| women the one challenge which is 
juate to their humanity and presents 
he race the one hope of solving the 
dlems of civilization. The eight chap- 
all deal with phases of this same 
stion.. To the reader he says: “He 
given you a faith—a faith which re- 
ns the whole of life, and turns it trom 
zzled fumbling with distracting mi) s- 
2s into a glorious, romantic and mag- 
ent enterprise.” 


2 Irish Case Before the Court of Public 
inion,” 


-P. Whitwell Wilson. 
H. Revell Company. 
dst accounts of the situation in Ire- 
which appear in American news- 
TS are decidedly one-sided. There 
places where it is very uncomfort- 
for any man to suggest that there 
ly other side than that which is pre- 
2d by the noisy propaganda. The 


New York: Flem- 


> the world. He believes that Chris- . 


questions must often have occurred in 
most readers whether the wrongs spoken 
of are ancient or modern, whether griev- 
ances are felt mostly in Ireland or in 
the United States, whether Sinn Fein has 
anything the number of followers in Ire- 
land claimed for it, whether we shall hear 
another song after the presidential elec- 
tion, whether propaganda designed to zet 
us into trouble with Great Britain for the 
sake of Ireland is not as much to be con- 
demned as that which sought to use us 
in behalf of Germany and whether Ulster 
has not some rights. These and similar 
questions find their answer in this book 
written by the special correspondent of 
the London Daily News. 
some antidote to the tiresome and heated 
propaganda of which we have had so 
much of late. 


“Letters from the Far East.” 

By Alice Pickford Brockway. 
phia: The Judson Press. 

This little book is made up of familiar 
letters describing a journey of approxi- 
mately a year made through Japan and 
China shortly after the close of the war. 
There are good descriptions of the csun- 
try and people and more or less intimate 
views of missionary work. The excellent 
illustrations add to the value of the 
volume. 


“The Lord’s Table.’ 
$ ane Pa.: Public Speakers Supply. 
1.50. 


Philadel- 


This small silk-bound volume contains 
100 communion addresses and prayers by 
living preachers in the United States. 
Two pages are given to each group which 
contains a meditation, a prayer for the 
loaf and a prayer for the cup. The de- 
votional spirit manifest throughout 
should make the volume helpful to those 
pastors who are continually seeking 


- means by which to enrich the service of 


public worship. 


“The Influence of Animism on Islam.” 


By Samuel M. Zwemer. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 

The contents of this book furnish a good 
illustration of the way in which a higher 
religion as it stoops to conquer a lower 
faith is itself debased. Islam sprang up 
in pagan soil and, despite its monotheism, 
retained many old Arabian beliefs. Wher- 
ever it went thereafter it introduced old 
or adopted new superstitions of the sort 
which tend to make the life of all neojle 
who are influenced by Animism a bur- 
den. Mohammedanism has retained a 
large part of the older Animism and as 
a result its devotees continue to be bound 
hand and foot by a constant fear of de- 
mons, of witchcraft and sorcery. Dr. 
Zwemer shows conclusively that no man 
can minister to Moslem populations un- 
less he understands their curious beliefs 
and half-heathen practices. Incidentally 
the book makes clear how many supersti- 


It is a whole-° 


ulations which run back into this same 
ancient belief. There is much labeled 
Christian which shows curious similarity 
to the Animism yet found in Islam. And 
there are common superstitions of which 
we should be ashamed if we knew their 
origin, for they are the utter denial of our 
Christian faith. 


SOME PRACTICAL SURVEYS 


Three volumes by Rev. John J. Phelan, 
dealing with the commercialized amuse- 
ments of the city of Toledo, Ohio, are 
well worthy of study by men and women 
who find that social problems have arisen 
in their own community related to these 
Same amusement enterprises. The first 
is “Pool, Billiards and Bowling Alleys as 
a Phase of Commercialized Amusements 
in Toledo” ($1.50); the second is “Mo- 
tion Pictures as a Phase of Commercial- 
ized Amusements in Toledo” ($2); and 
the third, not now so timely as the oth- 
ers, and yet useful “lest we forget,” is 
“The Saloon as a Phase of Commercial- 
ized Amusements in Toledo” (25 cents). 

Such surveys can hardly fail to be of 
much practical value to men and women 
who are concerned with the moral ana 
religious life of a city and with the fac- 
tors tending to undermine such life. In 
Toledo, it was found that 15 per cent of 
those in attendance on bowling alleys 
were under lawful age, while inore than 
two-thirds were under twenty-five years 
of age. Multitudes of such facts are given 
concerning the forms of amusement 
treated. How is it in your own city? If 
you do not have the facts, volumes like 
these will show how they can be obtained. 
The question of amusements is a com- 
plex one. But no community can aiford 
to have put before its children and young 
people what is certain to be demoralizing; 
every city should wish to know what 
remedies are possible. The first question 
is always as to the facts; these books 
will give the facts for one city. The next 
question relates to the remedy; here are 
some constructive suggestions. 
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Boston Letter 


By CHARLES H. WATSON 


Big Conventions 

For comfort and profitable enjoyment, 
the denominational conventions are too 
big. Both the Baptists at Buffalo and 
the Congregationalists in Boston proved 
that once more. These large barn-like 
auditoriums are failures for such gather- 
ings. They most emphasize your diffi- 
culties in seeing and hearing. There are 
few Bryan-like voices and faces that get 
to you with magnificent ease. And when 
you bring on one of these noble Britons 
who pipes up finely at the opening of a 
sentence, and peters out softly at the 
end, you are lost. Tremont Temple is 
big enough for any convention’s com- 
fort and prosperity. Anything much big- 
ger brings the deluge. When the Con- 
gregationalists had a diversion in the 
Park Street, or Old South churches, they 
thrived and were happy. Seeing and 
hearing are fundamentals in serious as- 
semblies. 

The writer was convinced years ago 
when the great Christian Hndeavor con- 
vention almost filled Boston Common 
with its tents, that the mass-convention 
business had blown absurdity up to burst- 
ing, just as tabernacle evangelism since 
has done. The thing becomes like a co- 
lossal joy-ride. 


The Tercentennial 

The outstanding impression oi the Con- 
geregational convention was its unity and 
its elevation. As a conference on funda- 
mentals it was the real thing—so high 
that small men could not attain it, hence 
they were not in evidence. Their world 
leaders had the floor, and their world 
vision was expanded on the platform. 
The man astride of his doctrinal hobby 
forgot it. And the other man loaded 
with suspicion of his brethren lost his 
load. The vision of a redeemed world: 
this, in all voices and all hearts, brought 
a great experience. Every difference 
among them seemed to get lost in it. 
Their great chorals expressed it. They 
were the hymns of the ages. Not one 
senseless and popular jingle got in. You 
always escape cant and claque when the 
high level of Christian vision and privi- 
lege is attained. 


Profit and Loss 

Massachusetts lost a first-rate minister 
when Chester H. Howe went to New Lon- 
don, Conn., from Framingham. Now she 
loses three more when Walter E. Wood- 
bury goes from Lowell to Minneapolis 
to succeed Dr. Crandall, W. F. Wilson 
resigns our state promotion leadership 
to go to Burlington, Vt., and W. Douglas 
Swaffield takes his family from East Bos- 
ton to beautiful Keene, N. H. The min- 
isterial situation baffles everybody. Dar- 
ing souls sometimes wonder if the AI- 
mighty understands it. Here are churches 
—important ones—longing for ministers, 
while right under their noses are avail- 
able and desirable men that would almost 
perfectly fit into their. problem. In other 
states, churches with long poles fish them 
right out as we are hunting far and wide 
for perhaps inferior.game. It was ever 


got under way 


thus, and Zion will doubtless continue 
beguiled by the enchantment of dis- 
tance. 


But children of this world are no 
wiser than the children of light in such 
matters. Boston is all the while supply- 
ing the far West and Pacific Coast with 
her unappreciated experts in every line. 
Perhaps we would better accept the ar- 
rangement and keep on producing them. 
One of our best anthems is “Send out 
thy Light!” . 
Kicking 

One advantage we have in great 
“Drives,” and great “Movements:” they 
give us good kicking. Some of us put in 
fine kicks when the Board of Promotion 
and began spending 
money. The thing so grew on us that 
we were sure they were spending the 
bulk of what they hoped to get before 
they got it! Now that we have the cold 
facts in the reports at Buffalo, it makes 
us feel like mules that had simply kicked 
on general principles. 

When in 1918 the Laymen’s Committee 
stepped in to help the societies in their 
impending stress, the expense of the ef- 
fort was 10 per cent. In the Victory 
Campaign in 1918-19 it was 5% per cent. 
In the “Big Drive’ it was up to the date 
of the report, 1 4-5 per cent. Our sixty- 
two millions were raised at an expense 
of 1 2-5 per cent. When you recall that 
our Methodist brethren found that their 
bill was 4 per cent, it does not surprise 
you when our Board. of Promotion comes 
out at Buffalo with a practically unani- 
mous endorsement. True, the Southern 
Baptists scored their big figure at an 
expense of three quarters of 1 per cent, 
but their drive was short, quick, and 
without expensive promotional features 
that seemed necessary with us. So 
“fundamentally,” we were kicking some- 
thing rather solid after all. 


Two Colonial Towns 


Not altogether unlike, for they bear 
the New England birthmark. Newport 
in one state, and Portsmouth in another. 
Both solidly planted on the land, and 
both saturated with the mystery and 
thrift that come out of the sea. New- 
port makes you think of money, and 
Portsmouth of colonial solidity. In New- 
port the modern creesus has put the “old 
colony” almost into eclipse. In Ports- 
mouth its substance is yet in persistence, 
in spite of Greeks and other “bar- 
barians.” 

Comparisons are not odious when they 


are made between two such towns. Hach 
of them holds it own so well. The same 


embowered streets under the wonderful 
old trees. The same solid homes whose 
traditions reach farther back than the 
trees. The old churches built when men 
were builders, and ministers were build- 
ing men. Stand in the pulpit of the 
Second Church, and you recall John 
Clarke, Henry Jackson, and Henry E. 
Robins—the first, of heroic mold in the 
pioneering time; the second, of the build- 
ing period when schools and churches 
sprang up; the last, in the later day 
when culture and authority were devel- 


. oping our people. 


THE BAPTSS 


‘ 
Past and Present I | 

The Portsmouth church impresses x 
as one that sprang into strength at t) 
start. The strategic location of it; tl 
colonial front of it drawing itself up wi 
a kind of majesty; the quaint bell cupo 
so individualistic as to be interestin; 
the quite ornate interior betokeni) 
solidity, self-respect and love for Zio 
In that pulpit, you think of Baron Sto 
William Lamson, Rush Rhees, and~ 
W. Giie. Pastor Christopher is happy 
Newport, and so are the people. Por 
mouth is out prospecting, rememberi) 
the past leaders, and hoping for such 
shepherd in the future. ¢ 


A Bit of a Smile 4 


The Watchman-Examiner’s panegy) 
on your Boston correspondent was gen 
ous and eloquent. What is more bel 
ting than these saccharine amenities 
tween big brother Baptist editors a 
our more diminutive scribblers? Ast 
old darky said: ‘‘Dey mak’s ye feel li 
kingdum cum.” 

But the incident that gave rise to the 
amenities recalls a query that now a 
then you are hearing from men whe 
eyes are open. This: “The Southe! 
Baptist propaganda in the North—is : 
prospering?” Who better than the edi} 
of the Watchman-Examiner can ith 
us? Sometimes curiosity goes with 
smile. 5 | 

Wisconsin Letter 
, 
By 

‘Baptists have been classified tin} 
without number. In recent years an 
grouping has developed. We now 
boasting Baptists and boosting Baptis. 
In the last year this grouping has bel 
very marked. Four thousand churel; 
pledged over $65,000,000, but where ? 
the other 6000 and more? Some wi 
asleep at the switch; some unconseié 
of the new day and its new opportu: 
ties; and some no doubt busy boasti: 
about the achievements of the past. | 

In the spirit of modest boasting 4! 
boosting Dr. D. W. Hulburt, Wisconsi3 
superintendent of missions, exhibited 


Ropert W. SHAW } 
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over $1500 was received; 
over $7000 was received. pl 
was raised in June, 1919, but this year * 
figures go over $9000. The Madison 4 
Walworth associations report that evi 
church is in line and has made 
canvass, and in the Lafayette Asso 
tion all but one have reported. | 
all the other associations, the ch 
that report, usually about 4 
cent, have pledged more than & 
whole association has done in the P! 
five years, and in some cases these! 
pledged more than a 100 per cent! 
crease. In the Bau Claire Associat! 
there are twenty churches, and four i 
reported; but these four have pled# 
twice as much as all the churches Bi! 
in the past five years. The Union Chu} 
in the Janesville Association is a chu) 
in the open country. In the past }} 
years it has given $102 for the gené 
work, but has pledged $2758 for 


uly $1, 1920 


M. and has sent in its first year’s 
La Query: If all the Baptist 
urehes in the state had done as well 
those reporting, would we not have 
er-subscribed our share of the $100,000,- 
). It pays to be a boosting Baptist. 


gj Business 

The criticism that the N. W. M. is big 
siness in religion only needs the fol- 
ving two facts to off-set it: The N. W. 
asks for only one-third of one per 
ait of what the world war cost us. And 
» figures of the internal revenue depart- 
nt show that the luxury tax for the 
st six months of the year 1919 was paid 
thirty billions of dollars, which, 
ared out, indicates that the sum 
sed by the Baptists is only one-third 
one per cent of what the country is 
mding for luxuries. Is it big business 
‘peanut business? 


sconsin Fields 


Besides having the city and rural prob- 
1s common to other states as old, Wis- 
isin has the added problem of the 
ntier. The northern half of the state 
‘sents the same problems which are 
nd in the western states, while in the 
‘thern part of the state there is the 
‘blem of transition. The original set- 
‘s are giving way to foreign-speaking 
ple, and as the result many churches 
merly self-supporting have become 
ssion churches. Of the 200 churches 
the state only about seventy have over 
undred members. And yet these small 
irches are tackling their problems in 
/ spirit of Christ and with heroism. 
(Continued on page 957) 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK 


‘HE LAFAYETTE AVENUE CHURCH, Buf- 
4, in May, 1919, pledged for a new 
reh building fund $106,000, payable 


| 


weekly installments. Of this $23,000 
now in the bank drawing interest. 
ore the meeting of the Northern Bap- 
_ Convention, this church had com- 
ed its allotment of $44,600 for the 
vy World Movement. With a member- 
») of 616 the church expects to meet 
_ exceed the resulting yearly budget 
337,650. 


HE First Cuurcu oF WELLSVILLE, Rey. 
vard L. Spangler, pastor, conducted 
ing July a three weeks’ evangelistic 
paign, the speaker being Dr. Kramer 
Jalifornia. The attendance through- 
Was excellent, the church has been 
uly quickened, and substantial addi- 
S are expected. The Wellsville 
reh is profoundly convinced of the 
te of mid-summer evangelism. 


Evy. JAMes C. Hirt, now pastor of the 
it Church, Darien, and senior at 
hester Theological Seminary, was re- 
ly married to Miss Ruth H. Krum- 
- Miss Krumreig is the daughter of 
» E. L. Krumreig, pastor of Bethel 
lorial Church, Denver, Colo. She is 
& graduate of the Baptist Mission- 
Training School, Chicago, IIl., and 
_year was teacher in Denver High 
ol. The church at Darien has in- 
Sed the pastor’s salary and both the 
or and his bride will attend Roches- 
Next fall. The marriage of the cou- 
took place in Denver in the presence 
00 invited guests, the bride’s father 
rating. 


| 


THE Morron Crurcn is a distinctively 
rural church. Being the only chureh in 
the community it has adapted its or- 
ganization to meet the needs of the com- 
munity and render such service as the 
members believe Christ would have them 
give. Without the sacrifice of any Bap- 
tist fundamentals it is a community 
church and every evangelical Christian 
who wishes finds a church home with 
it. From the first the church entered 
with zeal into the New World Movement 
and codperated with the General Board 
of Promotion in its plans to make the 
movement a success. The church also 
Saw in the Interchurch World Movement 
the crystallization of an ideal that would 
mean much to evangelical Christianity 
and entered into the spirit of the organi- 
zation. It still believes in the movement 
end regrets that some way could not 
have been found whereby its work could 
have been continued, or transferred to 
the Federal Council. The apportionment 
in the $100,000,000 campaign was raised 
in four days and nearly $600 was added 
for good measure. Following the finan- 
cial drive the church took up the sug- 
gestion of the Interchurch for an evan- 
gelistic campaign to terminate on the 
anniversary of Pentecost. Without spe- 
cial meetings, but with special personal 
evangelism the church went to work, not 
stopping at Pentecost, but continuing to 
the present. As a result of the effort 
twenty-eight new members were recently 
welcomed into the church. Nineteen of 
these were received by baptism. The 
work is continuing. 


THE KENILWoRTH CHURCH, Brooklyn, 
Rey. E. W. Van Aken, pastor, has closed 
for the remainder of the vacation weeks 
after an unusually successful and encour- 
aging year. Thirty-two new members have 
been received during the year, making 
the present enrolment of members 182. 
Four months ago a men’s club was formed 
which already has a membership of sev- 
enty and bids fair to start the new year 
with a hundred men. The building and 
pipe organ are both free of debt and at 
the recent annual meeting it was voted 
to launch a five-year campaign for $10,- 
000 for a land fund to secure the perma- 
nent site for a larger future church. A 
budget of $3500 was also accepted, which 
includes a $500 raise for the pastor and 
a liberal allowance for his secretarial help, 
and $2000 has been pledged to the New 
World Movement. The pastor is greatly 
helped and encouraged by the splendid 
assistance of many of his members in 
the growing work, handicapped for 
church work as he is by his regular 
teaching duties at the Brooklyn Train- 
ing School for Teachers, where he teaches 
the history of education. With his wife 
he recently attended the commencement 
exercises of his alma mater, Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Mich., where he had 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor 
of pedagogy. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE First Cuurcu, ATLANTIC Crry, re- 
rently held a series of special evange- 
listic meetings. The pastor, Rev. Hinson 
V. Howlett, preached, and was ably as- 
sisted by Mr. H. L. Wolslagel, the gospel 
singer, of Asheville, N. C. There have 
been a number of additions to member- 
ship by baptism, letter and experience. 
Pastor Howlett and his people count the 
meetings a fine preparation for the min- 
istry they hope to render this summer to 
the Baptists and others from everywhere 
whom they are constantly welcoming to 
their services. 
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Mississipp1 Valley 


WISCONSIN 


JoHN S. Prerson, eight-year-old son of 
Rev. Raymond G. Pierson, pastor of the 
First Church at Janesville, was drowned 
on July 14 while in bathing at Harrys- 
bourg Beach, New York. The boy was 
apparently caught by the undertow and 
carried off his feet. The father has the 
sincere sympathy of many friends. 


OHIO 


IN THE RESIGNATION OF REV. THomAsS B. 
FRIZELLE, the First Church of Toledo 
feels that it has lost one of the most 
popular and progressive pastors it has 
ever had. During his five years of serv- 
ice, the church has prospered spiritually, 
numerically and financially. More than 
$12,000 has been spent on improvements 
to the church building, making of it an 
attractive, modern building. The church 
is out of debt and has pledges on hand 
sufficient to meet the running expenses 
for the coming year. Already, $35,000 
has been raised for the New World Move- 
ment. The church was recently left a 
substantial endowment fund for future 
work. Pastor Frizelle has been inter- 
ested in the denominational life through- 
cut the city, having been connected with 
the Baptist Union and a member of the 
executive board of the Interchurch Fed- 
eration. He goes to the Publication So- 
ciety as director of training schools. His 
thought for the First Church was that 
it should become a downtown religious 
center. 


KANSAS 


THE FOLLOWING COMMUNICATION, signed 
by Jas. M. Powell, F. L. Streeter and C. 
A. Haydon, the members of the commit- 
tee, is self-explanatory: 

“Rev. W. A.’ Sharp has resigned as 
executive secretary of the Baptist Union 
of Kansas City, to accept a professorship 
in the Kansas City Theological Seminary. 
When he came to the city mission as su- 
perintendent about eighteen months ago 
he found the work not up to the stand- 
ard and not recognized by our national 
society. Through his capable and conse- 
crated services we have approached the 
standard in organization and spirit; the 
only thing yet required is to reach the 
budget which is hoped for soon. We 
have gained the confidence and financial 
support of the churches in this city and 
vicinity. Brother Sharp has labored 
earnestly, and it is largely due to his 
efficient and capable leadership that we 
have been able to accomplish so much. 
We regret very much to have Brother 
Sharp go from us, but in the advanced 
work to which he goes we wish him well, 
and commend him to our brethren as a 


faithful Christian, capable and _ trust- 
worthy, loyal to the Book and to the 
cause, always about his Master’s busi- 


ness.” 
ILLINOIS 


Ropert Mipkirr, younger son of Rey. J. 
J. Midkiff, one of the older ministers of 
central Illinois, was instantly killed in 
an aeroplane accident at Tulsa, Okla., on 
July 18. Robert became an officer in the 
air service during the war, and was 
counted one of the most popular and effi- 
cient officers in the service. He took 
part in a number of cross-country flights 
with noted success. Since leaving the 
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army he has been interested in the com- 
mercial development of the aeroplane, 
and at the time of his death had just 
become manager of such a company. He 
was from boyhood a faithful member 
of the Baptist Church, and a splendid 
Christian character. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the First 
Church of Decatur. The funeral service 
was held at his old home church in 
Stonington, the services being in charge 
of his pastor, Dr. T. H. Marsh, assisted 
by Rev. Mr. Witter of Stonington. The 
funeral service was the largest ever held 
in Stonington. 


MICHIGAN 


Rev. CuAs. R. Baker died at the home 
of his son at Newaygo on July 15, at the 
age of eighty-three. He was ordained 
in 1873 and served churches in Canada 
and in Michigan, the latter being at Se- 
bewa, Luther, LeRoy and Alden. He was 
compelled in 1892 to retire from regular 
pastoral work on account of ill health. 
In recent years he has lived at Lake 
Odessa, having been brought to Newaygo 
during his last illness that he might re 
ceive better care. 


AN ORDINATION CouNcIL met at Berrien 
Springs on July 6, having been called by 
the church to consider the propriety of 
ordaining its pastor-elect, Wm. F. Fuchs. 
The council was organized with Rev. Al- 
fred Trenerry, of Niles, as moderator, 
Rev. J. S. Collins, of Marcellus, as clerk, 
and Dr. H. P. Klyver, of Benton Harbor, 
as questioner. Bro. Fuchs gave a satis- 
factory statement of his Christian experi- 
ence, call to the ministry, and views of 
Bible doctrine, the council expressed its 
approval, and the following program was 
carried out: Ordination sermon, Dr. Geo. 
W. Taft, president Northern Baptist 
Seminary, Chicago; charge to the church, 
Dr. H. P. Klyver, state pastor; charge to 
candidate and hand of fellowship, Rev. 
J. S. Collins; ordaining prayer, Dr. Kly- 
ver: benediction by the candidate. Bro. 
Fuchs is a student in the seminary, en- 
joys his work and has the confidence of 
the church. 


IOWA 


Dr. THomas S. Youne of Philadelphia 
has charge of the department of church 
schools and church vacation schools for 
the Publication Society. He has had 
three booklets prepared to guide leaders 
and teachers in this important work. He 
asked Mrs. F. Donovan, the wife of Pas- 
tor Frederick Donovan of Chariton, Iowa, 
to prepare the “Junior Course.” Mrs. 
Donovan brought splendid preparation in 
the University of Chicago department of 
education and successful experience with 
the boys and girls in the Sunday 
school to this task. The lessons. for 
church vacation schools are based on the 
regular lessons of the Keystone Graded 
Series. The booklet furnishes outlines 
for thirty lessons. The theme for the 
first thirty lessons is ‘‘A Boy in the 
School of Hard Knocks.” The subject 
of the first Iesson is, “Out of a Hole into 


a Home.” In addition to the story and 
the introduction, the lesson calls for 
geography by hand drawing, memory 


work (Psalm 121, two verses), memoriz- 
ing the first two verses of “Stand up, 
‘stand up, for Jesus,” and carefully ex- 
plained hand-work pertinent to the les- 
son. Details are given so clearly and 
so fully in each lesson that the teacher 
can direct the boys and girls with ease 
and enthusiasm. Mrs. Donovan has done 
a valuable piece of work for all who are 


ready to try the church vacation school | 


or the church school through the year. 
The outlines will also be invaluable to 
junior teachers in the regular teaching 
of the Sunday school. 


Pastor L. E. Viers of Webster City re- 
ported the Chautauqua program for the 
papers of the city. His influence in the 
city extends widely outside of his own 
church. 


Dr. S. E. Witcox of Des Moines spent 
Sunday, July 11, with the church in New 
Hampton, one of the first churches in 
the Northern Baptist Convention to go 
over the top in the $100,000,000 drive. 


Frew MEN In Iowa have turned their 
hands in a widely helpful way to more 
of the great tasks of our denomination 
in the last three years than Dr. G. P. 
Mitchell. In addition to his regular 
heavy work as missionary secretary of 
the Iowa Convention he has helped in 
the million dollar drive, the victory cam- 
paign, and largely in the New World 
Movement. He is enjoying a few days 
of well-earned vacation. 


Pacific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THIS HAS BEEN A NOTABLE YEAR at Red- 
lands, both in the university and in the 
First Church, two institutions which are 
closely identified. In the university, 258 
students were enrolled, three new build- 
ings are well on their way towards com- 
pletion and notable victories in oratory, 
debate and athletics were achieved. In 
ihe church, more than 150 new members 
have applied for admission since last 
October. The apportionment of $67,285 
for the New World Movement was raised 
and exceeded within a week under the 
direction of J. H. Straight. A daily va- 
cation Bible school with an enrolment 
of 200 is now being held. A mission 
training school with an average of 275 
in attendance was conducted in the fall, 
together with a large training school of 
the kingdom. The pastor of the church, 
Rev. S. Fraser Langford, is delighted 
with the way the people are taking hold 
of the work. The membership list is 
now approaching the 700 mark. 


Mr. True MAXFIELD, a member of the 
First Church of Santa Barbara, was or- 
dained to the gospel ministry at Santa 
Rarbara on June 30. Rev. W. W. Cather- 
wood, the pastor, presided at the ordina- 
tion service and Rev. Geo. C. Wright of 
Los Angeles preached the ordination ser- 
mon. The church at Goleta has called 
Mr. Maxfield as pastor. 


Tuer Frrst CuHurcH OF SANTA BARBARA 
is going forward under the efficient lead- 
ership of its pastor. Twenty-eight per- 
sons have been baptized since Easter and 
several of the young people have offered 
themselves for definite Christian service. 
The church responded to the New World 
Movement. To provide for the increased 
attendance at church and Sunday school, 
the church plans to build in the spring. 
The pastor’s salary was recently in- 
creased and a two months’ vacation 
granted. Mr. Catherwood and his family 
are now camping at Lake Tahoe. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Rev. F. A. Houston, after a successful 
pastorate of about five years at Port 
Townsend, has accepted a call to _ the 
Church at Camas, Wash. He began his 
work on his new field July 1. 


THE BAPTES 


Rey. W. H. Mumper will close his p; 
torate with the South Tacoma Chur 
August 1. He has accepted a call to 
First Church at Aberdeen. Under 
leadership the South Tacoma Church h 
made splendid progress. The memb) 
ship has been increased, the church h 
assumed self-support, enlarged its off 
ings for missions and made substant 
improvements on its church building. 


Rey. I. V. Maxey of Cashmere, Was, 
has accepted a call to the church at Ke 
and will enter upon his new pastor; 
August 1. i 


Rev. J. H. BEAvVEN, who served so 
ceptably as corresponding secretary 
the Western Washington Convention : 
seven years, has completed his sery 
with the Interchurch World Movem 
in which he had charge of the depg| 
ment of survey in Western Washingt 
He is available for pastoral supply wi 
or the pastorate. It is hoped he can| 
retained in Western Washington wh| 
he is so well and favorably known. 


THE PROMPTNESS With which payme 
are being made on the subscriptions 
the Hundred Million Dollar Fund is v 
gratifying and encouraging. Over t 
thirds of the churches have already mi; 
payments in amounts which show t 
individual subscribers are making p 
ments on their subscriptions promp 


Rey. AND Mrs. WM. C. OWEN, mig 
aries stationed at Atmakur in §0 
India, are on furlough in this oa 
and are making their headquarters @ 
ing the summer in Seattle. Mr. and s 
Owen will be glad to visit churches 
the interests of the missionary cause | 
each one will bring a fresh, interest 
and informing message. Arrangeme 
for them to visit the churches can 
made through Dr. J. F. Watson, ex 
tive secretary. 


Rocky Mountain 
States } 


————— a | 


COLORADO 


James M. GRAHAM WAS ORDAINED to! 
Baptist ministry at Flagler on July, 
Rey. F. B. Palmer, state secretary of 
sions, conducted the examination; - 
R. L. Williams, moderator, gave the | 
gratulations of the council; Rev. L,/ 
Ellis, clerk, gave the charge to the ¢a 
date and Rev. J. C. Matthews the or¢ 
ing prayer. Brother Graham’s stater| 
was exceptionally clear and com 
hensive and received unanimous 
proval. At the evening hour, Dr. Pa’ 
preached an impressive ordination 
mon. Mr. Graham, born in Scotland,' 
been in this country eighteen mo) 
and is now pastor of the Flagler Cht 


BETHEL MreMorIAL CHURCH, DENVER: 
E. L. Krumreig, pastor, is making 
religious influence felt on the south | 
of the city. Since the coming of 
Krumreig to this field ten months} 
108 members have been added to! 
church, mostly by baptism. Dr. K 
reig came from the First Church, 
ville, Ill. He succeeded Dr. E. T. 
hymn writer, now at the First Ch 
Fort Morgan, Colo. Bethel Memorié@ 
a recent meeting, elected a field mist 
ary for the south side of Denver inl 
person of Mrs. EH. D. Spencer, a tré 
nurse and experienced in city mil 


ly 31, 1920 


k. The church sent its pastor to the 
thern Baptist Convention at Buffalo, 
paid all of his expenses. More room 
ceeded for the growing Sunday school 
plans are now being made for the 
rging of the church edifice. Ruth, 
» daughter of the pastor, was recently 
ried to Rev. James Calvin Hill, pas- 
of the First Church, Darien Center, 
ve 


aeral Conference of Norwe- 


gian Baptists of America 


| BY Mrs, Cy J; OLSON 


yout 200 delegates and visitors came 
‘argo, N. D., July 7-11, to attend the 
nial conference of the Norwegian 
‘ist churches in America; they came 
1 the far East, and far West, South 
' North and from Canada. The 
vher was ideal—sunny skies every 
- The hospitality of the entertaining 
‘ch was all any one could desire and 
d much to the joy of the days spent 
“argo. Each day was filled full of 
vesting and important business per- 
ng to the work we are engaged in 
zod and his kingdom, in the corner 
d the Norwegian Baptist General 
erence of America. 
2 heard that nearly all of our 
ches had gone over the top in the 
000,000 drive. We rejoice in this. 
also heard many splendid and en- 
aging reports from organizations 
in our churches. The woman’s work, 
g people’s and Sunday-school work 
| the departments had been busy, and 
good reports showed fine results 
| the efforts put forth. New plans 
new work for the next two years 
discussed and decided upon. 
_a conference we practically adopted 
‘esolutions for our church work that 
adopted by the Northern Baptist 
‘ention at Buffalo; and as we go 
to our different churches and fields 
ork within our conference, we go 
the resolve to keep in step with 
sreat Baptist host as a whole, and 
lore to further our cause as Bap- 
-as Christians—in the world than 
fave ever attempted before. It was 
‘and helpful to meet together thus, 
aS a conference we thank God for 
wrivilege we have to be co-workers 
him—and we pledge him our 
2e, that it shall be larger and more 
‘ while in the days immediately 
2 us. 
» following officers were elected to 
in the work of the conference the 
two years: Rev. O. Breding, Powers 
_N. D., president; Rev. A. A. Ohrn, 
eapolis, Minn., vice-president; Rev. 
Jorgenson, Sparta, Minn., recording 
ary; Rey. N. K. Larsen, Whitehall, 
_8eneral secretary; Rev. T. Knud- 
ua Crosse, Wis., treasurer. 


Illinois Baptist Assembly 


‘days of July 12-18 enriched the 
s of the hundred Illinois Baptists 
attended the summer assembly at 
Nature plus the weather man 
‘this time and place ideal for study 
ort. 
3 Was the first assembly since the 
The Baptist embers, untouched for 
long years, were not completely 
ered. The fires kindled at Havana 
fanned into a blaze at Shurtleff. 
lormitories took the place of rented 
es, and the Illinois River was ex- 
2d for the “Father of Waters.” The 
of permanency broke here. 
_ Success of the undertaking was 
/ due to the department of reli- 


| 
I 


gious education of our state convention, 
of which Mr. Koehler is director. This 
provided a thought-provoking faculty, 
popular evening lectures, wholesome 
bodily exercises, and banquets for spirits 
and bodies. Denominational ailments 
were diagnosed by specialists, and the 
attendants have gone home to apply the 
remedies. 

The students were all young—in spirit, 
if not in years. They came from twenty- 
nine churches and eleven associations, 
scattered from Freeport on the north to 
Mt. Vernon on the south. Seventy-five 
regularly attended morning classes and 
worked as assiduously as if they were 
candidates for the higher scholastic de- 
grees. In fact, thirty-three received cer- 
tificates for fidelity to this task. 

Despite the fact that central Illinois 
is not a land of lakes, mountains and 
vacation resorts, afternoon recreations 
added spice to the day’s work. Courses 
in which everybody participated were of- 
fered three times daily by the kind- 
hearted women of the Upper Alton 
Church, to which justice was amply done 
by both students and faculty. 

Normal, Ill. D. O. Hopkins. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 932) 
in Morgan Park, IIl., and his daughter 
is in the fall to enter the Presbyterian 
Hospital in Chicago to study nursing. 


Rev. C. Wallace Petty, pastor at Mount 
Morris Church, New York City, received 
the degree of doctor of divinity from 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal., 
his alma mater, at its recent commence- 
ment. Dr. Petty, who gave the opening 
address at Buffalo on “The Supremacy 
of Christ,” is one of our most promising 
younger pastors and is doing a splendid 
work in his New York church. 


During August, Evangelist John M. 
Linden of Madison, Wis., supplies the pul- 
pit of the First Church, Rev. D. D. Mac- 
Laurin, pastor. The Linden-Dixon evan- 
gelistic party starts the fall campaign 
work in a union meeting of the churches 
in Hamburg, Iowa. 


Rev. A. L. McMillan, pastor of the 
First Church of La Crosse, Wis., is en- 
rolled in the divinity department at the 
University of Chicago, taking special 
work through the summer term. 


Wisconsin Letter 
(Continued from page 955) 
Some Notes 


Pastor D. B. Cheney has resigned his 
work at Superior. This is a big field and 
a great opportunity. A new building is 
under way. 

F. E. Fisher has accepted the pastorate 
of the Reedsburg Church,.and is on the 
field. He hails from Indiana. 

Mrs. W. G. Rhoads, our woman minis- 
ter, has resigned at Cassville, and ac- 
cepted other work. 

The sympathy of the brethren goes out 
to Rev. Raymond Pierson, whose six- 
year-old son was recently drowned. 

The Calvary Church of Milwaukee is 
looking for larger quarters. This work 
is under the direction of the Milwaukee 
Union. Pastor Russell has done a great 
work among the colored people of the 
city. 

Miss Kwasigroch, who recently grad- 
uated from the Training School at Chi- 
cago, has been assigned to the Christ 
Polish Church of Milwaukee. She is a 
Milwaukee girl and coines back to her 
home church. Her father was recently 
baptized by Pastor Soltys. 


O3/ 


Miss Lucy Palmer, one of the splendid 
workers of the South Church, has been 
accepted for foreign work and will leave 
in August for Tokio. She is a trained 
kindergarten teacher and goes as such. 
She came to a full decision after reading 
pas Survey. The South Church will miss 

er. 

Wisconsin was represented at Buffalo 
by something over thirty delegates, and 
extended an invitation for the conven- 
tion to meet in Milwaukee in 1922. 


Mount Hermon Federate School 


of Missions 


Baptists were prominent in the Fed- 
erate School of Missions held at beautiful 
Mount Hermon, Cal., July 5-12. In the 
first place, our foreign mission textbook, 
studied daily by all denominations, was 
our Mrs. Montgomery’s “The Bible and 
Missions.” Then, each forenoon, an 
“open parliament” for the discussion of 
missionary methods was in charge of 
Mrs. Miles E. Fox, a prominent member 
of the First Church of Oakland. The 
afternoon children’s story hour was con- 
ducted, to the daily delight of the chil- 
dren, by Miss Dorothy Beach, who is a 
member of the First Church of Oakland 
and a University of California student. 
Miss N. Mabel Hall, our district secre- 
tary of Americanization, was registered 
in the Federate School and helped in the 
discussions of mission methods. 

The evening programs, which were 
usually illumined by stereopticon views, 
were free to the general public, and the 
responsibility for getting up those pro- 
grams was divided as well as might be 
among the different denominations affili- 
ated in the Mt. Hermon Federate School 
of Missions. On Baptist night, Dr. John 
Snape, pastor of the First Church of 
Oakland, spoke on “How To Find Your- 
self,” the lecture containing a great deal 
of common sense interlarded with wit. 
Dr. Snape, while at Mount Hermon, also 
spoke at the joint rally on denomina- 
tional rally day, when the Baptists were 
the guests of the Christian women. He 
was also the guest of honor at a luncheon 
at the Mt. Hermon home of Mrs. R. E. 
Beach of the First Church, Oakland. Mrs. 
Beach was formerly the efficient presi- 
dent of the Federate School of Missions. 
It is through her energy and _ persever- 
ance that the Baptists own a beautiful 
wooded lot at Mt. Hermon, on which a 
little cabin now stands and on which it 
is hoped that Baptist headquarters may 
at some time stand. 

Our two textbooks, “The Bible and 
Missions” and “The Church and the Com- 
munity.” were taught daily, the former 
by Mrs. A. Rosenberger of Whittier Col- 
lege and the latter by Mrs. H. A. Fisk 
of Monrovia. The morning Bible hour 
was conducted by Rev. F. W. Russell of 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, 
who greatly interested his audience. 

Other evening speakers were Rey. AI- 
bert Dudley of Lafayette, Ind.; Mrs. J. C. 
Alter, who gave a stereopticon-illustrated 
address on “India,” where her son is a 
missionary in the Punjab; Rev. L. Loof- 
bourow, a _ stereopticon lecture on “A 
Hundred Years of Mission Work in 
Hawaii; Mrs. A. Rosenberger, a series 
of stereopticon pictures on peasant life 
in Palestine, where she was a missionary 
some years; Rev. W. E. Crouser, stere- 
opticon address on Lutheran work in 
California. 

Registration in the Federate School of 
Missions amounted to 122 names. Among 
prominent Baptists registered were Mrs. 
H., D. Zimmerman, wife of the pastor of 
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Melrose Church, Oakland; Mrs. J. M. 
Davis of the First Church, Oakland, who 
assisted with the registration of the 
school; Mrs. C. E. Spears, vice-president 
of the woman’s auxiliary of the First 
Church, Oakland, and Mrs. A. E. Hall of 
same church. The undersigned had 
some Baptist literature exhibited in the 
big tent auditorium where among other 
things she sold every copy she had with 
her of our Miss Applegarth’s excellent 
junior book, “Lamp Lighters Across the 
Sea.” Mary EB. BAMFORD. 


United Evangelism To Be 
Stressed by Churches 


in Coming Year 


A nation-wide united evangelistic cam- 
paign of the Protestant churches has 
been decided upon for the coming year 
by the leaders of at least eighteen of the 
larger denominations. Contrary to the 
popular idea of evangelistic meetings, 
the campaign just projected will not rely 
on the high pressure methods of pro- 
fessional experts, but on the organized 


ANNUITIES 


and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York; N; Y¥. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


Frank W. 
706 Ford 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. eX 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N rs 


prayerful efforts of the local congrega- 
tions led by their own pastors. 

The directors of evangelism for the 
Methodist bodies, the Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Lutherans, Congregationalists, 


Disciples, the two Reformed groups and - 


for’ various other bodies met in New 
York recently at the invitation of Rev. 
Charles L. Goodell, secretary of evan- 
gelism for the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and de- 
cided that all the evangelical forces rep- 
resented should work on a common plan 
and schedule during 1920-21. 

From September to December, evan- 
gelistic committees are to be organized 
and trained in every local congregation. 
The plans will be presented to the whole 
membership at a church rally to be held 
early in the fall. Parish surveys will be 
undertaken to ascertain definitely the 
persons who should be reached by each 
church. 

From January to Easter, every Pro- 
testant pulpit is to be called on to sound 
the evangelistic note. The appeal of the 
church to personal consecration of life 
service is to be kept before the commun- 
ity in various ways. Extension of the 
habit of personal prayer and of the fam- 
ily altar will be striven for, and the use 
of the Lenten daily prayer calendar en- 
couraged. Pastor’s training classes will 
be held for personal workers as well as 
confirmation classes or study groups for 
those who are to enter the churches. 

The culmination of the whole unified 
evangelistic program is in the special 
services centering about Haster Sunday. 
During Holy Week the meetings will not 
be confined to the churches nor to the 
customary hours for religious gatherings. 
Congested centers in the larger cities will 
be invaded with theater meetings and 
noonday services in downtown churches. 
In every legitimate way the churches 
will endeavor to reach the whole com- 
munity with the Christian message and 
appeal. Follow-up campaign will con- 
serve the results of the Easter ingather- 
ings and will last until Pentecost Sun- 
day. Special plans are to be considered 
for the active enlistment in definite 
Christian service of all the new members 
received by the churches. . 

The fall campaign will be opened by 
a series of all-day rallies for ministers 
in a dozen strategic centers. A party com- 
posed of the directors of evangelism of 
the codperating denominations will ac- 
company Dr. Goodell of the Federal 
Council to Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and Baltimore. The 
denominational directors who have 
already arranged to assist in the series 
of metropolitan rallies are Rev. Fred- 
erick L. Fagley, Congregationalist; Rev. 
George B. Dean, Methodist; Rev. H. F. 
Stilwell, Baptist; Rev. George G. Mahy, 
Presbyterian; Rev. William A. Free- 
mantle, Reformed Episcopal; Rev. Charles 
E. Schaeffer, Reformed; and Rev. Jesse 
M. Bader, Disciples of Christ. Several 
other evangelistic superintendents hope 
to accompany the party. 

Aside from the indication that the 
churches are eager to codperate in what 
each recognizes as its most vital task, the 
most significant feature of the unified 
evangelistic program is its general rele- 
gation to the scrap heap of the former 
high-pressure methods of so-called pro- 
fessional evangelists and its reliance on 
the quiet, educative processes of the min- 
istry of the home church, stimulated by 
careful organization and the fellowship 
of the whole Christian community. 


THE BA | 


The Armenia America Soci 


There exists in America a great bh 
of people deeply sympathetic with } 
menia, anxious that America shall 
fail in its duty toward her. So far) 
food and clothing and temporary 
habilitation go, the Near Hast Relief 
complishes their desire. But they 
that America has duties toward Arm 
that the Near Hast Relief cannot c 
out because they involve government 
political action—not necessarily the, 
sumption of an American mandate, 
very certainly the assuring that the 
menians shall not be slaughtered 
that the new state shall have safety 
the best chance possible for success. 

A company of men including Ha 
ton Holt, editor of “The Independ¢ 
Dr. Stanley White, secretary of the I 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions,} 
Sidney L. Gulick, representing the 
eral Council of the Churches of Cl 
in America, and Rey. Ernest W. Ri 
president of Euphrates College, Ha 
met in New York July 14, to organi| 
society to bring before America t 
needs of Armenia and to stimulate A 
ica to satisfy them. 

The new organization takes fo 
name the Armenia America Society. 
executive committee consists of Wi 
George Smith of Philadelphia, chair 
(Mr. Smith is a distinguished Re; 
Catholic who has personal knowledg, 
conditions in Turkey through his | 
ice on the preliminary investigating 
mission of the Near Hast), Ham 
Holt, ‘Robert J. Caldwell, a leading 
York cotton merchant, Dr. Charl 
Macfarland, secretary of the Fe 
Council of Churches, Dr. Robert 
Jones, canon of the Protestant Hpisi 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
York, Dr. Stanley White, and Ex! 
William N. Runyon of New Jersey, 
Pres. Riggs as office secretary. 

The society puts its fundamental 
as follows: “To unite in codperatiol! 
many friends of Armenia for the pul 
of ascertaining the needs of Armeni 
bringing those needs before the A 
can people and of securing the sat 
tion of those needs through Ame} 
assistance.” The society announce} 
immediate purposes thus: “To gi\ 
wide publicity as possible to the fac) 
garding Armenia’s present political 
ation, showing the  responsibilit 
America towards Armenia. To infli 
our own government, directly in \ 
ington and indirectly by influencin\t 
constituencies of our representativ) 
the Senate and in the House, to thé 
that: (1) the United States shoul(| 
remain inactive regarding the safes! 
ing of the lives of Armenians 00} 
fending themselves against massac) 
their own homes, but our govern 
should undertake at once some eff! 
means for saving them from impe! 
atrocities; (2) | 


in marking out 
boundary between Turkey and Art) 
the President should be free to 
the racial pluralities which existe! 
fore the massacres of 1895 rather! 
be restricted to the vilayets of | 
Bitlis, Erzeroom and Trebizond; (3 
United States should lead the natio 
securing safety for the Armenians V) 
their homeland and the establishm¢ 
a truly representative government! 
the territory that shall be assign} 
them; also in securing the release! 
captivity in Moslem homes of Chr’ 
women and children and the safe 1) 
of the exiles.” . 

The society will enroll membe 


Least 


yes1, 1920 


lly as possible. There is no member- 
fee. Every man and woman in sym- 
y with the aim of the society should 
1 in it. Persons contributing five 
rs or more towards the expenses of 
society will be voting members. Dr. 
ss L. Barton, president of the Near 
Relief, and the whole Near East 
f organization is in the warmest 
athy with this sister society, which 
complement the Near East Relief 
. Mr. Smith and Dr. White were 
ae original Near East Relief Com- 
on. Persons desiring to enroll in 
ociety should send in their names to 
3st W. Riggs, Secretary Armenia 
‘ica Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
t City. 


Reactionary Agitation 


ve following which appeared as an 
rial in the Christian Century dis- 
s a matter which touches at some 
s matters in which Northern Bap- 
are interested.) 


Jemocratic Christian bodies like the 
sts and Disciples are having ex- 
ices all their own in these times 
differing conceptions of religious 
1 and ideal are coming into sharp 
and rivalry. At the Buffalo con- 
on. of the Northern Baptists hardly 
mportant—certainly no less interest- 
than the convention itself was a 
st meeting that preceded the regu- 
mvention. It was called a “confer- 
on iundamentals.” Its origin was 
cial. It represented the extreme 
lists, the premilicnnialists and those 
for one reason or another held an 
apathetic attitude toward the official 
ustration of the affairs of the de- 
iation. A similar meeting, called 
storation congress,’ was held pre- 
; the Disciples’ convention in Cin- 
‘i last October. Resolutions were 
1 denouncing the entire officiary of 
isciples missionary and benevolent 
ies and giving harsh expression to 
onary sentiments against the col- 
‘aculties and the missionaries sup- 
| by that vigorous communion. 
doth the Baptist and Disciple gath- 
the sentiments crystallized in the 
convention meeting were carried 
nto the regular convention. There, 
-h instances, the acute joining of 
Sues brought about scenes of hys- 
and indecorum. Delegates were 
to blush with chagrin and expres- 
were evoked from local churchmen 
‘h Cincinnati and Buffalo to the 
that the coming of the conventions 
ir cities had done real harm to the 
wrestige of their respective denomi- 
S. In both instances an aftermath 
riminations resulted and bad feel- 
ists between the “regular” conven- 
roup and the protesters. 

' comes a communication from Rev. 
Welshimer of Canton, Ohio, the 
ng officer of the “congress” held 
meinnati last October, asking 
T a Similar gathering should be 
1 St. Louis, the meeting place of 
xt General Convention of Disciples 
etober. The communication has 
ed in two of the Disciples’ national 
_ one of which has answered with 
lastic approval of the idea, the 
with anxious disapproval. The 
‘ng newspaper fathered and _ pro- 
last autumn’s “congress,” and the 
ng represented the harsh legalism, 
ifraternal and truculent temper 
“rule or ruin” characteristics of 
irce from which its inspiration 
Another gathering of the same 
St. Louis would be more bitter, 


involving, but with even greater heat, 
the same personalities that were insensi- 
tively flung about at the Cincinnati meet- 
ing. Yet it is futile to advise the repres- 
sion of such a meeting. Those who 
would oppose its convening fail to take 
into account the undemocratic fashion 
in which such bodies as the Disciples 
and Baptists are organized. It is inevi- 
table in times of stress like the present 
that a body lacking the technique of 
real democracy will be agitated by the 
eruption of opinion and emotion hostile 
to the “regular” order. 

Toward this proposal for another con- 
gress we are not, in principle, unsympa- 
thetic. At about the same time that Mr. 
Welshimer’s communication was sent out 
The Christian Century received a letter 
from one of the best known and most 
successful pastors in the Disciples fellow- 
ship urging the importance of some 
movement to unify the purposes and to 
direct the energies of the enlightened 
and progressive forces at the meeting in 
St. Louis next fall. Some extracts from 
this letter to the editor will give the 
curve of the writer’s thought. He says: 

I am prompted to write to you today on 
a most important subject. The progressive 
and fraternal spirits of our communion must 
organize for the St. Louis convention, It 
would be wrong for us to sit idly by and 
allow the reactionary opposition to set up 
another program and hurl their demands at 
the convention as they did at Cincinnati 
without any move whatever on the part of 
those who have at heart the true progress 
of our people. Now is the time to fight. 
I am in favor of making it so hot for the 
little coterie that is so shamelessly misrep- 
resenting us in the eyes of our Christian 
neighbors that nothing will be left for them 
to do but go off by themselves and organize 
a separate church. We can win our 
cause by the frank and vigorous plea of 
democracy and freedom from any form of 
dictation. That is a good American idea 
and it cannot lose in any good American 
crowd, The only people who want to dic- 
tate are those of the opposition. Your pa- 
per does not want to dictate. Over against 
their dictatorial demands you personally 
should take the lead in organizing the 
American-minded forces of our fellowship 
into some kind of self-conscious UE Gye eee ae 
I want to go to St. Louis and help, but I 
do not want to go there as I did to Cincin- 
nati with absolutely no organization or pro- 
gram. We almost got the worst of it in 
Cincinnati, not because we were not actu- 
ally in an enormous majority but because 
we did not know one another’s mind, and 
we had no program. This must not happen 
again. There must be no ambiguity of re- 
sult this year. The forces of decency and 
progress must capture the whole works! 
The sinister forces that have agitated and 
menaced and shamed us for years must be 
absolutely driven out. It is time to be done 
with the soft talk about ‘‘brotherly love’ in 
relation to so self-seeking a power as that 
which lies at the basis of the reactionary 
movement. Let us have a house-cleaning 
and begin to have some joy in our Chris- 
tian fellowship! 

We have to confess that we like the 
militant ring of that letter. It exhibits 
the kind of spirit that men of progress 
in all Christian bodies have been all too 
slow to express. Our intimate knowledge 
of the Disciples communion and _ our 
sense of the world mood at this hour 
impel us to say that unless there is some 
sharp break with the noisy forces of re- 
action and dictation, the doom of the 
Disciples as an influential factor in Pro- 
testantism is sealed. They have no testi- 
mony to bear if they are confined to the 
obsolete categories of two generations 
ago. Their utterance must be in the 
terms of the age in which they live. 
Quite apart from the question of hold- 
ing at St. Louis another reactionary 
“congress” there can be no doubt of the 
vital importance of unifying and energiz- 
ing the body of progressive conviction 
which bulks overwhelmingly large in the 
hearts of Disciples of Christ. If there 
is no better way, that body of conviction 
should “find itself’ by means of a sepa- 
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rate extra-convention gathering preced- 
ing or following the regular convention. 

But there is a better way. That way 
is to throw open the program of the con- 
vention itself to a free, leisurely and 
thorough discussion of the vital issues 
that are stirring the hearts of the peo- 
ple. ‘This would mean a new type of 
program. Great sections of the time 
usually spent on secretarial reports and 
inspirational missionary addresses could 
be set apart for the democratic considera- 
tion of such questions as Mr. Welshimer 
proposes for his extra-convention “con- 


eress.” Nothing appreciable would be 
lost by so doing. The gains would be 
immeasurable. If the Disciples cannot 


bring themselves to have a convention 
that is democratically constituted, they 
can for this year at least see to it that 
their convention. is democratically con- 
ducted. If that is done the St. Louis 
convention will make great history and 
the demand for either reactionary or 
progressive side-conventions will have no 
ground to rest upon: 


BAY Su; 
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Delegates from Norwood, Ohio, have 
certainly received great inspiration from 
this convention.—President. 

My impression is that the kingdom of 
Ged is marching on. It is my prayer 
that my life will add impetus to it.—W. 
Rl. Griffin. 

The convention has brought God closer 
to me than ever before.—Powell. 

To me, this convention at Toronto 
means life more abundant, with grace to 
serve others and tell others of Him.— 
Alice Plastow. 

This convention has shown to me the 
path that God has blazed for me to travel. 
Ae kOleb-<, 


GR CROUP 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS,LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON niet 


London, England 9.97 Beekman St. N.Y. 


WANT ADS 


OPPORTUNITY for capable young women 
to prepare themselves for life work that will 
always be worth while. Liberal allowance 
while in training. For particulars address 
Corry Hospital, Corry, Pa. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL SCHOOL for lim- 
ited number of young ladies. Nine months 
in six countries, under Christian (Baptist), 
competent, interested care. Ask prospectus. 
Professor, THE BAPpTIstT. 


TEACHERS WANTED—RExtraordinary de- 
mand for teachers continues. If available 
for any kind of educational position any- 
where in this country or abroad, write 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING OR SALES EXECUTIVE 
connection WANTED by Chicagoan of abil- 
ity. Several years practicing architect; later 
western representative architectural publi- 
cation. Knows the manufacturer, advertis- 
ing agency, architect, client, contractor. 
Successful in handling men, in producing. 
A Baptist and Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. Address S., THE BAPTIST. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Bishop College, 


Marshall, Tex. Preceptress—salary, $700. 
Four teachers: College physics, ) Hrench, 
mathematics—salaries $800. Living ex- 


penses, $4 per week. Travel expenses one 
way. Address C. H. Maxon, President. 

WANTED: Cook at Old People’s Home in 
Maywood. Phone Maywood 1541, 
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I have found through this convention 
that life and service are dead if not cen- 
tered in Christ and for Christ—Amy 
Shelley, Kitchener, Ont. 

The meeting meant a lot to me. It’s 
my first. It led me to be a missionary 
hero.,—Loraine R. Glading, Detroit, Mich. 

Words can never express what this 
first convention has meant to me.—H. C. 

It is my first convention. It has been 
the cause of my giving my life to Christ 
unreservedly.—Dellard Newton. 

This is the third convention I have 
been to, and the best. I have received 
many new ideas for junior work.—George 
Adams, Brooklyn, N. Y. (twelve years 
old). 

A great, great convention! Only the 
Lord can measure the supreme value of 
the greatest B. Y. P. U. of A. convention 
ever held.—W. J. Eddy, Fairmont, W. Va. 

This soul-stirring meeting has meant 
the consecration of myself and noble wife. 
—Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Raymond, Detroit. 

This convention has strengthened me 
in every way and made me ready to go 
forth to work for Christ’s kingdom.—M. 
Basham. 

I thank God that in this Toronto con- 
vention he has brought me to a clearer 
vision of my Master. ‘‘Not I, but Christ” 
is to be the motto of my life—Mate 
Goodell. 

I thank God for the blessed privilege of 
attending the convention. I thank him 
for the presence of the Holy Spirit which 
was felt in the convention. I thank him 
for answering prayer. God does answer 
prayer.—Geo. E. Ade. 

O Lord, thou hast opened my lips, and 


The Southern 


opportunities for the student. 


inations. 
three to six foreign languages. 


Ill. 


efficient ministers. 
1. In Evangelism. 
intensely evangelistic. 


2. In Missions. 
urgent mission problems. 
38. In Sunday-School Pedagogy. 


turers, musicians and artists come, affording rare 


II. SCHOLARSHIP. 


The faculty includes a number of specialists of interna- 
tional reputation in their respective departments. 
members of the faculty have produced more books than 
the faculties of all other Southern seminaries of all denom- 
Many of these books have been translated into 


PRACTICALITY. 
The Seminary is famous for training practical and 


The school is and ever has been 
Every session there are 
special lecture courses on Evangelism. 

The course deals with practical and 


; Its graduates are cre- 
ating a new era in Sunday-school efficiency. 


my mouth shall show forth thy praise.— 
H. E. Rynard. 

This convention has meant so much to 
me that I promise to do more work for 
my Master.—Albert Sharp. 

This convention has made me realize 
the need of young people in the further- 
ing of Christ’s kingdom, and has caused 
me to dedicate my life to the service of 
God.—Gertrude Cooley, Battle Creek. 


The Open Forum 


(Continued from page 946) 
sooner or later wreck.the denomination 
unless their power is ended. And if the 
things suggested above can be done, and 
the New World Movement put squarely 
and frankly on historic Baptist ground, 
there ought to be no non-codperatinz 
churches in the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, and the $100,000,000 
ough to be quickly subscribed. 
Chicago, Ill. J. C. CoNANT. 


THE CREED AND THE COVENANT 


I bow my knee to no man, but I bow 
my heart to God. As a Baptist, I adopt 
no formal creed, but I humbly make my 
confession to the Most High. Let us not 
be confused about our articles of faith. 
I am not afraid of them. They do not 
bind me or shackle mc; they set me free. 
They are not another man’s imposition. 
They are my own glad declaration of be- 
lief, my testimony for God to the world. 

When I joined the church I was will- 
ing to make that testimony. When I 
married my wife, I was glad to make my 
vow and declare my fealty, simple but 
explicit. 


Baptist Theological Seminary 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Unrivaled Combination of Advantages for the Young Preacher 


I. LOCATION. 4, 
1. In an ideal climate, midway between the long winters 
of the North and the long summers of the Gulf 5. 
States. every year. 
Louisville’s health record stands near the top in the 6. In Elocution. 
list of large cities in the United States. 
2. Within a short distance of the center of population of chief asset for efficiency. 
the United States, and with railroad connections to 7. In Sermon Making. 
all parts of the South and the whole country. preacher’s success. 
3. In a metropolitan city, to which great preachers, lec- 8. 


to pastors. 


9. Practical Experience is obtained in mission and socia 
service work in great hospitals and many charitabl 
| 


institutions. 
The 10. 


use of the voice in public speaking—the preacher’, 


In Church Efficiency. A thorough modern course Wil 
be inaugurated next session, of extraordinary valu) 
| 


The Woman’s Training School affords unexcelled op) 
portunities for the wives of married students 
There is a special class for them, with lectur 
courses which they find of great value. | 


A day nursery is being established to take car 
of young children while the mothers are attendin) 
classes in the Training School or Seminary. 


TUITION FREE 


Students who require some assistance in meeting expense 
can make special financial arrangements to enable them t 
attend. For full information and catalogue address Th 
Registrar, Norton Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


THE BAPT@| 


When the great political parties gi 
fore the country every four years, | 
renew their declaration of princi, 
They have done it before: they 4) 
again to fit in with the new condij; 
and circumstances. And when the t 
church gathers at the Lord’s table, i 
news its covenant, publicly if it do } 

When holy hands of ordination } 
laid upon me, there and then I told w: 
I stood, and in a little book on my t/ 
very precious to me, I find repeated - 
year to year and amplified what ] 
lieve. In fact, what is preaching | 
where, any time, but our testimony 
God before men? Hold the _ cove) 


Stand to it and speak it out. We oy 
to the world and to our God. 
Oberlin, Ohio. J. W. WeppE, 


Inta “Chinese (Cann teaaael 


(Continued from page 947) 


spoke English very well indeed, ani 
sang all the old familiar college son) 
the English, and the day went | 
after that. I was quite moved 

thought of the fact that thousand 
miles from home, in a strange lai 
could find someone who had never } 
America, yet could speak my lang\ 
and sing my own country’s college §1 
and, best of all, the sweet songs ot 
church. It was quite an inspiring 2 
By the way, I do not know of anyi 
that will give a missionary more } 
comfort than a little old ukulele. It 
vise everyone to get one and learn tol 
it on the way over if not before. | 
are so easy to play and light to 4 
around. BESSIE WILLIFO) 


In Sociology. A working knowledge of social condi 
tions in the great modern world is imparted. 
In Music. A course required for graduation is taugh 


There is insistence upon the prope 


This is a mighty factor in} 


EXPENSES MODERATE 


E. Y. MULLINS, Presiden ! 


_ general mail congestion. 
_ will reach you.” 


We Gant Our Many Blessings 


OT long ago a subscriber registered a “kick,” and to 

clinch his argument said, “I do not see why you 
should find so many difficulties where secular journals 
do not seem to have any trouble.” 

This good friend led us to open our eyes to see what 
we might learn from others so that we might better serve 
our loyal Baptist family. The result has been very illu- 
minating. 

This is what we find: 

The secular journals among our exchanges are quite 
as irregular in their delivery as are our religious pe- 
riodicals. 

The secular journals are constantly making pleas for 
the subscriber to exercise patience. 

A number of these journals have omitted issues even 
when they are monthly periodicals. 

Good Housekeeping—no mean journal—delivered its 
June number to subscribers in this section on July 10. 
This is what it had to say: “Continued paper shortage 
and unprecedented transportation difficulties have made 
it impossible for us to distribute recent issues of Good 
Housekeeping on their regular publication dates. If in 
the future your copy is late, you will know it is due to 
these causes. Don’t write us, for this will add to the 
Be patient and the magazines 


The Peoples’ Home Journal has omitted two of its 


twelve numbers. 


The Survey for July 3 contains the following signifi- 
cant announcement: “Beginning with July, the Survey 
enters upon a semi-monthly schedule, to run through the 
August dog days and into September, as part of a delib- 
erate plan of meeting a rise in publication costs that is 
little short of staggering. Printing has gone up 25 per cent 
since January, when it was already high. Paper is twice 
what it was last year, four and one-half times what it was 
before the war, and scarcely to be had at any price in regu- 
lar and sufficient deliveries for weekly use. Commercial 
magazines here and there are skipping summer issues as 
well as raising prices. The only prudent thing for the Sur- 
vey to do was to tear a leaf from this business practice 
and stretch our dwindling reams of paper over as long a 
period as possible toward the happy time when shortage of 
wood pulp, insufficiency of freight cars and strikes of 
railway men are no longer the regular order of the day. 
The next issue of the Survey will be the mid-July issue. In 
August there will be two issues, in September two, with 
the probability of resuming weekly publication before the 
end of the month. We bespeak for it the friendly codpera- 
tion which in many tight situations in the past has proved 
to be the outstanding feature of the cordial relations be- 
tween the Survey and its readers.” 


But why find comfort in the misery of others? How- 
ever, we cannot help sitting down in this distracted (news- 
paper) world to count our many blessings. 
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6% FIRST MORTGAGE $500 
REAL ESTATE SERIAL NOTES 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people 

naturally and wisely turn to first mortgage securities 

based on land and its improvements as the basic and best 
of all investments. For land is the source of all values and 
cannot be taken away or destroyed. It is definite, tangible, 
permanent. 


Real estate loans made by the Mercantile Trust Company are re- 
stricted to properties located in cities where real estate values are 
stable and rentals adequate. There is no speculation, therefore, in 
the First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes we offer. They are 
backed by a solid, dependable security and furnish an attractive in- 
vestment of superior merit, combining safety of principal to an 
unusual degree and a satisfactory rate of interest. 


The Mercantile Trust Company is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and by reason of such membership is under the supervision 
of the United States Government. This means that every loan we 
make, including “First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes,” is sub- 
ject to examination by Government Bank Examiners. So, right from 
the moment you begin to think of a safe place to invest funds, think 
of the Mercantile Trust Company as an institution where you will get 
prompt, courteous attention, and honest, efficient service. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% 
Real Estate Serial Notes we now have to offer. Notes delivered at 
our risk to any post office or through any bank in the United States. 
Send for our booklet, “Investment Steps.” It gives in detail the care 
and investigation we follow in connection with the making of loans. 


Real Estate Loan Department 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Member Federal quea——> + USCovernment 
Reserve System Ss SuperviSlOly 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
of tomorrow. Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Session of 32 weeks opens September 21, 1920 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
wide range of theological study. Tuition 


Full 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty; 
free; expenses moderate. Special financial aid for students requiring such assistance. 


information and catalog upon request. E. Y. MULLINS, President. 


FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


_ A Course in a Baptist educational 
institution has inexhaustible value. 
CEDAR VALLEY offers two years of 
College or Normal work for High 
School graduates; a full four-year 
Academy Course; one and two year 
Courses in Business and Stenography; 
either Voice or In- 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Relig- 
ious-Educational College course 
of four years, college degree of 
Th.B. Graduate School of The- 
ology, three year course, grad- 
uate degree of B. D. Two-year Collegiate Training 
course. Interdenominational. Of full college and 
graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, perme- 
ated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable 
faculty and student body. New and beautiful fire- 
proof buildings with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. For catalog and correspond- 
ence, address 

Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


: For Girls and 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL yFo. Oyisces 
2¥year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’ 
Secretarialand Business Courses. Art, Home Economics, 
For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


Musical training, 

strumental. 
Courses in Home Economics, Agri- 

culture, Manual Training, and Re- 


ligious Education. 
For catalog and other information 
address 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


THE BAPTIS®) 


Rev. George C. Junkins, who in June 
tendered his resignation as pastor of the 
Salem, N. H., Church, has refused to re- 
consider and will sever his connection) 
with the church and complete his work! 
in Salem on Sept. 1. 

Rev. J. Harvey Gunn, pastor at San 
Luis Obispo, Cal., has been engaged by 
the Woman’s Civic Club of that city tol 
deliver a lecture every Friday evening 
throughout the year. He is lecturing now 
on the general subject, “How Has the 
War Affected the World?” discussing| 
such themes as the following: “The 
Roots of the Present Unrest,” “Shall We 
Ship the Reds?” “Bringing Down the 
High Prices,” “What Is the Verdict of the 
War on Religion?” 

Rev. Thomas Hagen has retired from) 
the pastorate at Pierpont, S. D., and does) 
not expect to take another church, having! 
been preaching forty-one years. He is 
now living near his youngest son at Ar: 
Mout SL 

At the centennial commencement of 
Colby College in June, the degree ol 
doctor of divinity was conferred upor 
Rev. Arthur W. Cleaves, associate edito} 
of THE BAPTIST. | 

The Shanghai American School is t¢ 
be congratulated upon its business man) 
ager, Mr. W. F. Beaman, who entere¢ 
upon his duties on June 1. Mr. Beamar 
brings to the school a wide experienct 
gained in over twenty-seven years spen) 
in mission work in both China and Japan| 
All communications relating to busines) 
or accounts of the school should be ad) 
dressed to him at 147 North Szechual 
Road, Shanghai, China. | 


Evangelist J. N. Edmondson of Atwood 
Ill., opens his summer and fall engage! 
ments for evangelistic meetings Aug. 1) 
at Anderson, Mo. Six weeks’ engage) 
ments are booked for Missouri. Engage 
ments for October and November Cal 
be made by addressing him at Atwood. 

Rev. W. L. Anderson of Charles City 
Iowa, preached at the Second Churel 
Chicago, on July 25. He.reports a grea 
time at the Iowa Assembly at Iowa Falls 

Evangelist Geo. W. Taylor, who fo 
almost ten consecutive years has bee 
working on the Pacific Coast, is noy 
spending his vacation at his home, 450 
S. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Ca! 
He will spend the coming season in Ill) 
nois and the Middle West. He is | 
member of Temple Baptist Church an 
will have associated with him a higl 
class musical assistant. After Aug, 1 
his address will be 5009 N. Troy Avenu 
Chicago. : 


illsbury 


Academy for Boys 


44th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepura- \ 

tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual trai 

Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages ‘ 
Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog. 

MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Owatonna, Minn. 


| 
| 


| 
! 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall Term opens Wednesday, September 22nd. 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity at graduation. 
Degree of Master of Theology for post-graduate work, 


For catalog and information address 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President, or 
JOSEPH W. A. STEWART, Dean 
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_ Automobile Accidents 


‘E Chicago newspapers report 278 deaths in that city from 
vutomobile accidents in the first six months of 1920. Many 
e victims were little children. The great majority of the 
ents were due to reckless driving. In not a few cases the 
rs were drunk. The newspapers publish the appalling fig- 
the public says, “Horrible!” and the slaughter goes on. 
long will our citizens tamely submit to such a needless 
2» of human life? Any day one may see a powerful machine 
n by a boy in his teens who sits on his backbone and reck- 
‘rushes his car along a crowded street. Young girls are 
ed to drive cars which should be trusted only to mature 
*xperienced drivers. A few cases of bubonic plague in one 
r coast cities sets the whole country buzzing; hundreds are 
1 by carelessness and we dismiss the matter with a mild 
bad.” How long, O Lord, how long? 


aammedan Monastery Becomes Y. W. C. A. 


ITOHAMMEDAN monastery, famous landmark in Japan, is 
to be converted into a Y. W. C. A. building, if the purchase 
which is being arranged by the Japan association goes 
gh. The purchase of the building for association purposes 
bugored by the members of the Y. W. C. A. branches in 
‘olleges of Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
Delaware, who are raising money toward the payment. 
ll mean for Japanese girls the same program of recrea- 
‘athletics, vocational training and clubs that American 
have had for years through the Y. W. C. A. 


A Gift to Bacone from Wealthy Indian 


ETTER from Pres. B. D. Weeks announces that Eastman 
Richard, wealthy Creek Indian, of Richardville, Okla., has 
| Bacone College $50,000 for the erection of a new admin- 
jon building in memory of his son, Samuel Richard, who 
while a student at Bacone in January, 1916. Mr. Richard 
ad the matter under consideration for more than a year, 
he officials of the Indian Department did not see fit to 
Ve the gift. Recently the Indian of his own accord re- 
i the matter, and Pres. B. D. Weeks visited Commissioner 
‘Sells in Washington, carrying with him a recommenda- 
‘rom Hon. Gabe E. Parker, superintendent of the Five 
zed Tribes, and Hon. J. C. Davis, national attorney of 
weeks, that the gift be approved. Commissioner Sells has 
wproved the gift, and the money will be paid to the 
' Mission Society for the school. Recently Commissioner 
indicated a willingness to approve a gift of $50,000, from 
on Barnett, another wealthy Creek Indian, but circum- 
*% arose which could not be controlled and which prevent 
‘atter from being finally acted upon by the commissioner. 


Henry B. Robins Sails 


OMPLETE survey of the Baptist missionary work in the 
far East is the purpose of the journey of Rev. Henry B. 
8, Of Rochester, N. Y., who sailed from San Francisco on 
6 on the Pacific Mail Liner “Ecuador” for the Orient. In 
urse of a nine months’ tour of the principal countries of 
tient, Mr. Robins will act in his capacity of member of 
vard of managers of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
ciety, and on the conclusion of his mission will report 
t body. ‘ 

t Robins, interviewed for Tur Baptist, by the Maritime 
1, aboard the Ecuador, said: “My first objective is 
hai where I shall make my headquarters with Roy D. 
‘d, 20 Museum Road. I shall leave Shanghai on Sept. 10 
‘mila and can be reached through the Y. M. C. A. there 
‘My stay in the Philippines, in the course of which I shall 
loilo, Jaro, Capiz and Bacolod. Leaving Manila on Oct. 1, 
| proceed to Canton and Hongkong and shall stay with 


| 
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Rev. William Ashmore at Swatow, where I expect to attend the 
sixtieth anniversary—‘A Cycle in Cathay’—of the South China 
Baptist Mission Oct. 21-22. After this I shall make a tour of 
West China and return to Shanghai in the early spring of 1921 
to attend the All-China Missionary Conference at Shanghai. On 
my way home in the early summer I shall visit the Japan 
mission.” 

Mrs, Robins is staying in southern California during her 
husband’s journey in the Far East. She will rejoin him at San 
Francisco on his return. r 


Southern Baptists in Rome 


HE Southern Baptists have purchased the entire Piazza 

Barberini at Rome. There are on this square seven build- 
ings which will be replaced by a Baptist church, theological 
seminary, publishing house and residences for the mission 
workers. The site, which is on the Quirinal, is one of the 
most desirable in Rome. In the center of the square is Ber- 
nini’s Triton fountain, spurting its single jet of water at the 
blue Roman sky, and at this point converge the Via Sistina, 
the Via del Tritone, the Via Veneto, the Via San Basileo and 
the Via di San Niccole da Tolentino. It is one of the most 
travelled points in the city. Here will be the Baptist head- 
quarters for the re-Christianization of Italy. 


Breaking into the Press 


OT infrequently Protestants complain that our great dailies 
favor Roman Catholicism in the matter of publicity. Re- 
cently an experienced newspaper man gave us what he con- 
sidered one reason for such seeming partiality. He rang the 
doorbell of a prominent Protestant pastor in a great city and 
upon stating his desire for an item of important news was 
asked to return in the morning, as Dr. Blank was napping and 
could not be disturbed. It was needless to add that Dr. Blank 
was left unmolested on the morrow. 

This same reporter was not long after sent to a Roman 
Catholic priest for an interview. Though it was late at night 
and the priest had retired, word was sent down to have him 
sent up. Upon entering the priest’s quarters there was that 
individual with his lounging robe thrown about him, waving 
him to a comfortable chair, and eager to impart any informa- 
tion desired. 

In the foregoing incident lies a partial answer to the query. 
Roman Catholics make it a point to court the favor of editors 
and reporters; they make the most of every event in their 
church and see that the story is in possession of the press. 
We Protestants go along with our work, and if some important 
and to us interesting event transpires, we assume that the re- 
porter will fall over himself in his efforts to get a “scoop.” 
Which assumption is altogether without support in fact. Re- 
porters do not contribute to the beaten path leading to the 
parson’s door. They are on the hunt for what they imagine 
will make more interesting reading. It is up to the pastor and 
his interested laymen to show these news gatherers that they 
cannot infrequently discover in the doings of the local church 
matters of such extreme interest as to put that organization 
fairly before the public—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


The Value of Home Missions 


ANY agencies are being used to combat I. W. W.-ism and 

all forms of industrial radicalism in the United States at 
this time. Of all these agencies the one that is accomplishing 
the most is the agency that links a program of the regenerated 
heart with a program of social service. The name of this 
agency is the home missionary enterprise. If the proof of this 
claim is demanded the critic is referred to any home mission 
settlement, but particularly to work being done among the 
migrant workers of the country who are engaged in the oyster 
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industry during the fall and winter months and the picking 
and canning of fruit and vegetables in the spring and summer 
months. These communities together with the lumber camps 
and large construction gangs are the soil which the radicalist 
sows most unsparingly with the seeds of social, political and 
racial antagonisms. Put a slip of a home-missionary girl in 
a fruit-picking Italian migrant community, and give herasimple 
equipment in the shape of a portable schoolhouse, a play-pro- 
gram, and a small clinic, and fathers and mothers of the succored 
children (and other adults, too) turn deaf ears to the agitators. 
This has been proved by one year’s pioneer efforts in Dela- 
ware, Maryland and New Jersey by women representing the 
home mission boards of several evangelical churches who have 
been reviewing the work of the past year and planning larger 
things for the future during their annual gathering at Hast 
Northfield, Mass. 

Let the people honestly solicitous for the maintenance of 
American principles and security support this work more gen- 
erously. Sympathetic or unsympathetic with denominational 
or interdenominational efforts, let the honest investigator test 
such work by his personal research. The prediction is made 
that such research will convincingly support the claim made 
at the beginning of this brief article. 

In serving as the gathering place for folks working in this 
field of practical Christian work, Northfield feels herself true 
to her traditions. 


The Passing of the Sermon 


R. L. R. CHRISTIH, pastor of the First Church of Savan- 

nah, writing in the Christian Index on a report carried 
by the Associated Press to the effect that many of the Church 
of England people think the sermon is passing, after making 
other timely observations has this to say: “The program I sub- 
mit is flexible, however, and will permit of local application. 
First, one preaching service every Sunday, at which the pastor 
will bring a great message to the people. Second, one great 
teaching service, with the hours of these two services so ar- 
ranged as to make crowding of schedules unnecessary—say 10 
a.m. and 12 m. Third, one great training service, where, for 
instance, the young people will not be crowded into an hour 
of an evening service, at a time when attending is made as 
difficult as possible.” We do not presume to settle this ques- 
tion, but it is evident that in some churches there are too many 
services just as in others, and particularly in the rural districts, 
there are not enough. We predict that in the future many of 
the city churches will give up their evening preaching service. 
If the hour can be turned into a great training service for the 
young people, perhaps little will be lost—Alabama Baptist. 


Degrees on the Instalment Plan 


UR British cousins seem to think we have peculiar ways of 

getting our D. D.’s over here. A London newspaper relates 
how the congregation of a certain church in the southern part 
of the United States, being desirous of honoring their pastor, 
wrote to the dean of a certain faculty: “We want to get our 
beloved pastor a D. D. We enclose all the money we can raise 
at present. Be good enough to send one D. now. We hope to 
raise sufficient for the other D. by and by.”—Boston Transcript. 


Home Missions Council to Complete Surveys 


ELIGIOUS cooperation of the finest kind is manifested in 

the recent action of the executive committee of the Home 
Missions Council, which represents forty-one of the denomina- 
tional home mission boards. One of the results which all of 
the churches had anticipated from the Interchurch World Move- 
ment was a set of surveys of conditions throughout the United 
States which would make possible larger codperation on the 
part of denominations carrying on home mission activities. In 
the condition which the Interchurch World Movement finds 
itself, it would be necessary for the incompleted surveys to have 
been stopped were it not for the Home Missions Council coming 
forward to meet the emergency for at least the period of the 
summer, 

The action taken was on the recommendation of a special 
committee of the Home Missions Council appointed to study 
the situation and provides for a budget not to exceed $4600 
from June 28 to Aug. 31, to be expended in the rural survey 
department of the Interchurch World Movement under the gen- 
eral direction of the executive secretary ‘of the Home Missions 
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Council. It further authorizes Associate Secy. R. W. Ro 
ascertain the present condition and value of Negro surv 
report back, the expectation being that denominations 
men for colored work may be enlisted in following up th 
surveys. The sum of $100 is authorized, as requested, 
expenses of the committee on migrant groups in lumber @a 
and the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions is requ 
to continue the services of Rev. T. H. Simpson for a 4 
a month. The survey of foreign-language literature is t} 
appraised and headed up, an appropriation of $250 being ; 
anteed for this purpose. The question of aiding in the sur) 
in the industrial relations department was referred to the | 
mittee on community and industrial relations for early } 
sideration. 
Ministers’ Sons | 
INISTERS’ sons make a rather remarkable showin) 
successful achievement. Statistics compiled for the 
eration of Churches show that of 400 leading Ameri 
tains of industry, 5 per cent are the sons of bankers, if 
merchants, 25 the sons of lawyers, doctors and teachers, | 
30 per cent the sons of ministers whose salaries are belo 
a year. In other words, the sons of ministers with this Hh 
income number as many as the sons of farmers, trades 
office-workers, traveling men and ali other classes comb 
The regrettable thing is that so few of these sons follow in 
fathers’ footsteps in the choice of a life work. We hope rt 
the life enlistment plans may exert a strong influence at: 
point. And a proper raising of the salaries of ministers) 
have no small part to play also.—WMissions. 


To the Night Workers of Chicago ~ 


<GVEW of us whose duties fall in the daylight hours rei 
how many there are of you who work at night and w 
faithful performance of your tasks is essential to the pro: 
the welfare and even the safety of our city,” writes Prof. r: 
bert L. Willett, president of the Chicago Church Federa) 
“You represent too many forms of service to make it possib 
enumerate them here, but we want to express to you our ry) 
of appreciation of the work you perform, less conspicuous 
haps, but not less important than that which falls to the} 
workers, and in this common enterprise of promoting the vii 
life of our great community we like to believe also thay 
share the same ideals of fidelity, patriotism, moral pur§ 
and faith in the realities of religion which are essential ] 
to the happiness of the individual and the welfare of the cy 
* * s 

While for the next three months interest will be 
largely in the presidential campaign, temperance people | 
not forget the importance of electing congressional repres| 
tives who are in favor of retaining the Volstead law. Tort ti 


interests will not be sparing of money or toil in an effol1 ts 
cure a congress which will increase the percentage of ali! 
allowed in wine and beer. What they desire and will secu} 
the temperance people do not bestir themselves, is.a prac 
nullification of the constitutional amendment prohibiting! 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. To have the: 
centage of alcohol increased sufficiently to give a “kick” t 
and beer, is to make the prohibitory amendment a farce. | 
* * &* } 
New Brunswick has just voted to retain its war-time) 
hibitory legislation, and bills to prohibit the sale of liquor} 
been introduced in the Chamber of Deputies in Argen inal 
Uruguay. 
* * #3 
At the International Congregational Council, held rec! 
in Boston, Rev. C. S. Patton is reported to have said 
Baptist brethren appointed a commission last week to j 
gate whether light had broken into some of their oat 
institutions, and if so whether it would not be “2 


down the shades.” 
‘ * * * 


Of the 1064 Baptist churches in Burma, more than 80} 


Baptist churches in New York state. Baptists in Bul 
Rs. 325,000 in school fees every year, and last year 
137,178 for education, aside from school fees. The total 
membership of the Baptist churches of Burma is 75,000, 
means a census constituency of nearly 225,000. 


Is There Danger in Free Speech? 


CORRESPONDENT from Ohio, writing in 
regard to the Open Forum and the statement 
“the editors are not responsible for any opin- 
expressed by contributors,’’ says: ‘‘I want to 
ister my protest against this claim and suggest 
while the editors may not be personally re- 
msible for opinions or contributors in that de- 
ment, the managers of THE Baptist are, and 
(engaged in assisting the propaganda of just 
i Baptists as the writer of the article in the 
issue under the head of ‘Fundamentals.’ Sup- 
» the liberal-minded ones, those holding such 
7s as A. S. H., owned and operated a paper of 
(cr own, could they do more than you are allow- 
them to do in THe Baptist? Tlike THE 
\rIst very much; I wish to see it grow into one 
he great religious papers, as the opportunity 
sents itself at this time, but I do not believe you 
lif you carry the Open Forum page.”? 
his letter raises the whole question of the value 
policy which would recognize only one side to 
discussion as contrasted with the worth of a 
*y which will trust people with all the facts 
/all the arguments, believing that they are com- 
nt to discern between good and evil and that 
sh deliberately chosen means more to them than 
views received in blindness. 


Ne believe in truth. We believe that it can 
e its own way. We believe that when people 
W all the facts they will choose rightly as well 
atelligently. 

“HE Baprist has stood from the beginning for 
ee press. It believes that the Baptists of the 
th can be trusted. It feels sure that they are 
to think for themselves and do not need to have 
« food pre-digested. Its editors believe in the 
; doctrines and principles for which the de- 
imation stands—in the unique character and 
iration of the Scriptures, that Jesus Christ is 
Qternal Word made flesh, that he is God mani- 
In the flesh, that he died for our sins and was 
ad for our justification, that he is coming again 
Te said, and that to him every knee shall bow 
‘every tongue confess that he is lord. They 
‘ve in the spiritual character of the church and 
e validity of the two ordinances. They believe 
1é competency of the soul, that there is one 
lator alone between man and God and that no 
ris needed. In short, they hold the faith 
h 18 common in our Baptist churches. They 
ve in these things so strongly that they are 
2» willing to open them to discussion within the 
ly circle that our members may freely express 
‘ theological views. There are other Baptist 


papers in the North which believe in publishing 
only one side of a question; they do not trust the 
people, or the power of the truth to make its way 
against all opposition. The aim of all those we 
mention is the same, namely, to conserve and to 
promote the common faith. They are all interested 
in orthodoxy, rightness of belief. The others hold 
that this end can be best reached by the suppres- 
sion of all material except what supports the ex- 
treme conservative position. THe Baptist believes 
that, if there is a difference of view among the 
members of our churches on matters of doctrine 
or policy, all sides should be presented so far as 
people care to express themselves. Only so, it 
maintains, can we have an intelligent orthodoxy. 
And an intelligent orthodoxy means vastly more to 
Baptist churches than one which is entirely one- 
sided in its information. People are bound to meet 
views contrary to their own somewhere; they are 
certain to discover that men may hold to the same 
revealed truth and yet differ greatly in their in- 
terpretations of it; isn’t it better for them to meet 
such views in a forum in which they will hear both 
sides? There is much discussion going on under 
the surface in the denomination. It is better that 
it should come out into the open. Every Baptist 
who loves the Lord Jesus in truth and sincerity 
should have opportunity for expression. 

The good sober sense of our Baptist people and 
their Christian faith and loyalty will certainly 
bring about the right results. There are some dan- 
gers in free speech. But there are more in the sup- 
pression of opinion. More men and women get into 
trouble because they have been kept in ignorance 
than do because they have had a chance to think 
things through. We are glad that we can give 
Northern Baptists a medium through which they 
can talk to each other, but which at the same time 
1s going to maintain for itself a steadfast policy of 
loyalty to Baptist faith and practice. 


Reasons for Baptist Withdrawal from the 
Interchurch 


HEN the general director of the Board of 

Promotion heard at Buffalo the suggestion 
that there was some underlying cause for Baptist 
withdrawal from the Interchurch World Movement, 
which could not be made public, he promptly and 
emphatically denied the assertion, and stated that 
there is nothing hidden, that people have all the 
facts. But it is quite apparent that these facts have 
as yet not reached all our constituency. Otherwise 
we should not have received this week a letter which 
read in part: 


“T have just read your editorial on the withdrawal 
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of the Northern Baptist Convention from the Inter- 
church Movement. I think you would render a real 
service if you would state what were the facts that 
had to be looked in the face and whence came the de- 
mand that was irresistible. There has been an ap- 
parent lack of franknss in this matter, verging on an 
effort to conceal something disagreeable. The story 
in the New York World that the Presbyterians with- 
drew rather than face the wrath of certain Pittsburgh 
steel magnates who were contributing and so thought 
their business iniquities ought not to be exposed is 
rather disconcerting. Did the Interchurch go to 
pieces because it had not the moral courage to de- 
nounce vicious money-making methods? Please tell 
us what was the indictment. When we know all we 
can understand all. I presume there are 
Baptists everywhere who would like to approve the 
action taken at Buffalo if they had the information 
on which to base a judgment. And, by the 
way, why should anybody want to kill THe Baptist, 
the best denominational paper I have read?” 

Such a question deserves a frank and full an- 
swer. That we shall give according to the best of 
our ability. If there are considerations omitted 
by us, we should be glad to have correspondents 
either correct what we say or add what we do not 
say. There were three major reasons for with- 
drawal on the part of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

The first was a financial reason. This did not 
consist of any threat from steel magnates who 
resented the investigation of the steel strike, for, 
to the best of our knowledge and belief, no such 
threat was made. One of the best-known Baptist 
laymen connected with the Interchurch was Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and it is to be noted that 
the committee which reported the strike spoke 
favorably of his Colorado plan. The financial rea- 
son was found in the colossal expenses of the In- 
terchureh, knowledge of which was by no means as 
public as it should have been. By reason of our 
large askings in the campaign, 25 per cent or more 
of these expenses, should there be any deficit, came 
upon the Baptists. Our original underwriting of 
the movement was for $1,000,000. In order to pro- 
tect this and to keep the movement going to what 
it was hoped might be a successful issue of the cam- 
paign, there was an additional underwriting of 
$1,500,000. It was entirely out of the question that 
our convention should obligate itself beyond this 
amount. And yet there was every indication that 
it would have to do so if it retained relationship 
with the Interchurch. The business men and law- 
yers who are advisers to the Board of Promotion 
were emphatic in their opinion that only by with- 
drawal could the denomination be protected from 
a further unjustified drain upon its funds. It 
seemed to many, and it seems now, that Baptists 
were asked for an undue proportion of the money 
needed to finance this movement. 


The second reason was the widespread dissatis- 
faction existing in our own denomination. State 
leaders and pastors in many states found it ex- 
tremely difficult to bring churches into line with the 
New World Movement on account of our ‘‘entan- 
gling alliance’? with the Interchurch Movement. 


THE BARS 


The objection took many forms. There were tho 
who objected because the movement had no | 
trinal or Scriptural basis. Others felt that it 
modeled altogether too much along the lines of h 
business and too little after a Christian patter 
Yet others found Interchurch agents trying to pr. 
mote union of churches of different denominatio; 
and such discovery lent weight to the suspicion ¢ 
ready existing in various sections that the me 
movement was designed to bring about somethi| 
like organic union of the churches. | 

The third reason came from the form of f: 
organization. The Interchurch World Moveme| 
was not the creature of the churches, but it hi 
seemed to many in various sections of the count; 
that its representatives played the. part of dict, 
tors to the churches. It did not come about beeav: 
of a demand from within the churches, but was 1. 
posed upon them from without. Possibly there ws 
no intention of making it a super-church, but eve/ 
suggestion that its officials or committees shoul 
assign fields of work to missionary organizations | 
churches, every attempt on its part that looked Ii 
dictation in regard to the form of work on homer 
foreign fields, gave to it every appearance of ter 
ing towards just such a super-church. And gr¢t 
numbers of our Baptist churches were in no mol 
to submit to such an organization. S| 

The worthy things the Interchurch Movem 
did are freely to be recognized. It has taught s 
all something and has left some legacies of val} 
But the weaknesses of the movement were at 
large, and its defects were obvious. The Butte 
convention felt that Baptist interests in the Nol 
demanded our withdrawal. Will not a careful ci 
sideration of the basic reasons for this action brig 
most of our people to the same conclusion? —_ 
; 


Safety First 


I, know a preacher who has a fine collect 
of stock certificates with which he might 
induced to part for a modest consideration. He] 
shares of rubber stock, oil stock and gold-mi 
stock. If these certificates could be sold for thi 
face value the preacher could take a trip to Hur 
and have something left over for books. In 
present state of the market he would be glad 
swap these securities for a ticket from New Y! 
to Philadelphia. If reports are to be trusted, tl 
preacher is not the only one of his profession W 
holds beautiful but worthless certificates of st« 
Tt is even hinted that teachers and physicians a! 
strange as it may seem, sober business men hi 
made investments which proved to be worthless. 
How is it that the preacher is such an easy m! 
for the conscienceless promoter? Largely hecas 
he has little to invest and is anxious to secure! 
largest possible return upon his investment. ! 
man who has $50,000 or $100,000 to invest can? 
ford to take a low return; but the one who? 
struggled long and hard to save $500 is not satis’ 
come any day, when he and those dependent w) 
him will have no income except that from his §\ 


with 5. or 6 per cent. The time will come, and 1 
p 
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's, He cannot hope to accumulate more than a 
(7 thousands of dollars in a lifetime. Naturally 
‘is anxious that the earnings of his savings shall 
,as large as may be; so absolute safety is made 
ondary to rate of dividends. 

We are satisfied that among our readers are 
ny who would be glad to avail themselves of ex- 
/t advice concerning their investments. In the 
‘uw future we shall begin a department in THE 
ptist devoted to investments, to be in charge of 
zentleman who is thoroughly conversant with 
urities of different kinds and whose advice will 
given to any of our readers who may desire it. 
you wish to know as to the wisdom of purchas- 
: a given stock he will be ready to give you his 
st judgment. He will also furnish, from time to 
: short articles upon investments and the gen- 


) 


i principles which should control in making 


Denver's School of Opportunity 


N September, 1916, Carlos B. Cole, superintend- 
ent of schools of Denver, opened a unique school, 
‘ree school, where anyone aged fourteen to sev- 
by was invited to come at any time between 8:30 
the morning and 8:30 at night to learn anything 
| needed to know. 
There was a wonderful principal, Miss Emily 
jafith, and five teachers, who waited for pupils 
ven the doors opened for the first time. No one 
red to hope for a large enrollment that first year. 
jexceeded 2000, and the teaching force was raised 
(forty. The present enrollment is 5000. 


‘Black and white, young and old, educated and 
sorant, rich and poor, they come flocking to Op- 
enty School. Perhaps a woman wants to know 
» why of running her ear, or a black man how to 
‘ite his name when he goes to the bank, or a news- 
\y fractions that he didn’t ‘‘get to’? when he went 
(school, or a farmer to repair his farm tools, or 
/apanese girl how to run a sewing machine. They 
ea for the time they can give to learn the 
ng they have been denied. Why not an Oppor- 
jity School in every city? 


\ohammedan Propaganda in the United 
States 


} 


NHERE is an active Mohammedan propaganda 
in the United States. We are in receipt of a 
mphlet sent to us from New York which, after 
‘rious seductive utterances of a spiritual sort, 
‘nes to its point thus: ‘‘ Remember, the Islam that 
's been presented to you by the Christian mission- 
iy 18 not the real Islam, but only a mutilated rep- 
‘sentation of it. The real Islam is such a price- 
8 repository of spiritual truths that no other 
gion can be compared with it. Jesus says, the 
e 1s known by its fruit. So don’t look at Islam 
‘ough the eye-glasses of its opponents, but look 
it from the point of view from which Jesus wants 
‘a to look at things. Mark how sweet are the 
juts of Islam. At the present time, when all re- 
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ligions are powerless to furnish a living proof of 
their truth, Islam is the only religion which fur- 
nishes proof of its being a living faith and by 
following which one can enjoy the privilege of con- 
versing with God.’’? Readers of the pamphlet are 
requested to sign their names to a statement which 
would pledge them to Mohammedanism. 

_ The appeal is made to the fruits of Islam. Chris- 
tians might well leave the matter on that basis. If 
one will consider the extent to which popular Mo- 
hammendanism is shot through with superstition, 
will remember what it has done or not done for 
women, will notice the cruelty and the backward- 
ness of its adherents, will see how it fails utterly 
in developing any real spiritual life, will contrast 
for one moment Mohammedan peoples with Chris- 
tian peoples, there is no question of the result. But 
propaganda is cunning and resourceful, and its 
literature is deceptive above measure; consequently 
it is well that Christian people should know that 
Islam is conducting a campaign for converts in the 


United States. 

RECENT editorial in Colliers’ (June 5) sug- 
A gests two planks that, if inserted in good faith 
into the platforms of any political party and later 
acted upon, would go far to solve some of our most 
serious economic problems. Both planks have to do 
with our most numerous, most important and least 
considered group of workers, the farmers. 

Farming is our biggest industry. ‘‘It has 6,361,- 
502 plants. It covers 878,798,325 acres of ground. 
It employs 14,500,000 persons in its labor. Its 
capital is more than $60,000,000,000. Its annual 
production is worth $25,000,000,000. ”’ 

Two evils that menace this giant industry are 
absentee landlordism, and poorly organized dis- 
tribution of food products. The growth of ab- 
sentee landlordism has been so great that in some 
states more than half the farms are worked by ten- 
ants. In 1910, 381 per cent of the farmers of the 
United States were tenants; today, it is believed 
that that proportion for the whole country has risen 
to nearly 50 per cent. This means poorer buildings, 
fewer improvements, shifting population, lessened 
fertility, and fewer churches. 

The reasons for this increase in tenancy are 
bound up in our land taxation and the consequent 
speculation in land values, which puts farm owner- 
ship outside the reach of the ambitious young man 
without inherited capital. 

The lack of proper facilities for getting farm 
produce directly to the consumer results in low 
returns to the farmer, fat profits to packers, job- 
bers, cold storage men, and food retailers, and high 
prices to the consumer. 

Colliers’ planks both have teeth in them (if 
planks can be so equipped) ; they will not be written 
into any political party platform in a hurry. They 
or something better must be urged upon the poll- 
ticians by enough people who believe in them to 
force their acceptance. 


Two Real Issues 
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An Interesting Visit to Germany 


The old Germany is no more. The atmosphere has changed, the aspect of things 
has changed, the outlook has changed. There are many evidences of need which 
American Baptists might well assist in meeting during the period of readjustment 


By CHARLES A. BROOKS 


EV. J. H. RUSHBROOKE and I met in Cassel, Ger- 

many, as the first stopping place upon our rapid survey 

of the east and southeast of Europe. We have spent 

a week in Germany and have come on to Posen, now 
a part of Poland, with several very clear impressions. Mr. 
Rushbrooke is a most delightful traveling companion and an 
ideal commissioner for such a survey. He spent two years in 
Germany, mostly in Berlin, and has visited every part of the 
country. He has many important contacts among the inter- 
nationally-minded Germans, and his active participation in 
several international movements has given him an intimate 
first-hand knowledge of important matters which prove of great 
value to us now. 


We are both agreed that the old Germany is no more. To 
this everyone assents whose opinion is of any value and who 
is in a position to form a reliable judgment. 


This by no means is equivalent to saying that there is a 
general profound change of sentiment regarding the issues 
of the war. That is not true. The full consciousness of the 
significance of these issues and the reaction which can only 
follow contact with the outside world must come slowly. Suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed. 


What I mean is that the atmosphere has changed, the as- 
pect of things has changed, the outlook has changed. Railway 
Officials, policemen, hotel clerks, and nearly all with whom 
one comes into contact in official and public ways have a 
noticeably different bearing than before the war. The familiar 
military guards, displayed for ornamental and psychological 
effect in olden days and so noticeable to a foreign visitor, are 
absent. The policemen and soldiers are as different from the 
old imitation superman whom those who knew Germany will 
remember so well, as a New York policeman is from a Baptist 
Sunday-school superintendent. 

The differences which may be accounted for by war 
economics and after-the-war poverty are pathetic and are note- 
worthy only for their significance as to what extremes Ger- 
many must be driven to allow things to look shabby or streets 
to be dirty. The patched and repaired makeshifts are eloquent 
testimonials of how much Germany must have suffered from 
want of raw materials. Window glass, for instance, seems to 
be unobtainable. Many other necessary things are not to be 
had at all or only in small quantities. 

But it is perfectly evident that Germany as a whole is 
done with militarism as it is done with the Hohenzollern 
family. Of this I am convinced, who was fearful a few months 
ago that the Germans were but playing possum. I have met 
and talked freely with people who are in a position to gauge 
and reflect public opinion. I wish I could get a wide hearing 
for the weighty opinion of one who has an almost uncanny 
knowledge of German politics, but who is not a German and 
who is not a militarist. Let me iry to put in a paragraph or 
two the gist of this opinion. 

The feeling is growing among the moderate liberals that 
the West is not to be trusted. ‘These moderates are being 
forced into a coalition with radicals who preach that the only 
hope for Germany is an alliance with Russia. They look upon 
Poland’s military activity with suspicion and cannot see in it 
anything but menace. There is therefore a danger that the 
thing we feared most before the armistice, viz., that Germany 
and Russia would make an alliance that would be fatal to 
the new states as well as to the future peace of the world, may 
yet become a dire reality because of a want of frankness and 
‘fair dealing on the part of the entente. 

I give this opinion for what it is worth. The use of black 
troops by the French in occupying their advance positions has 
done more to anger Germany than anything which has hap- 
pened since the armistice. This seems to me to have been an 


unnecessary offense, which was the more offensive and stupid 


because it was unnecessary. \ 


LPHE BAS 


But I did not intend to write so much about politics, | 
evidence of material need is not easily concealed. wile 
can get in the large hotels an abundance of good food if} 
can pay for it, it would be utter folly and stupidity to conc; 
that there is an abundance of food for the people. This is, 
true. The very opposite is true. The shortage of raw } 
terial, the costs and necessary economies render conditic 
industry and commerce inconceivably difficult. The crop 
look, however, is promising and the season well in ad 
of previous years. So the people are more cheerful as to} 
food situation. * 


The principal object of our visit was to convey the in 
tion of the Baptist World Alliance to representatives of 
German Baptists to participate in the conference on the Ft 
pean Baptist program, to be held in London, July 19, 
were the envoys of good will and desired to make such 
tures as could reéstablish fraternal relations which had ¢ 
intercepted by the war. y 


Rev. J. G. Lehman, who is the moving spirit in the put: 
tion and distribution of religious literature, and Mr. Hoefs} 
editor of the German Baptist paper, now being published ! 
nightly. We were fortunate in being able to visit Cassi 
the time a conference was being held with German 
prisoners from the Russian army who represented twentyj 
Baptist churches organized from the converts won ae 
war. Some 2000 have been baptized, of which num 
have already returned. ‘There are about 200,000 still é 
many, but the rest are being rapidly transported, and I 
utmost effort is necessary in order to reach them before | 
return. 


I was greatly interested in the nature of the topiesr 
posed for discussion as well as in the men themselves. ‘| 
were debating as to what should be their attitude tow 
Soviet government, and as to what they should or could 
bring the gospel to their villages. Some of them, before i 
conversion, had taken German wives while having a lil 
wife in Russia. Now the painful question of the ethics inv 
became a subject for discussion in the conference. I had! 
privilege of “setting up” oranges as a treat in their love f! 
As they are living on bread and water, they seemed tor 
the oranges. ‘ 

The brethren in Berlin gave us a cordial reception! 
after conference unanimously decided to send representa! 
to London to take part in the Baptist World Alliance cot 
ence. They will be represented by three or four of the lea! 
men of the German Baptist Union. 

We have discovered, incidentally, that our visit to Gern 
has caused considerable comment in the press. A U. S&.?} 
tenant up in Esthonia told us he had seen a note of it; 
Paris papers, and another man in Riga said he had seen 
thing of it in the London Times. 

Our delight was great and deep in that our overtures 
received in the spirit which marked the meeting with 
brethren. We found many evidences of need which Ame! 
Baptists might well assist in meeting during the - 
readjustment. The feeling in my own heart is that ! 
could more truly reflect the mind and spirit of Chri 
for us to help bear these burdens at this time and so opel) 
way for the resumption of Christian fellowship intercept 
the war, and to remove the bitterness in the hearts of all! 
may have been embittered in both countries. I personally! 
not content that Americans of German descent should be! 


as a whole may take some definite steps in this direction. ) 
Mr. Rushbrooke brought the formal greetings of the } 
tist Union which had met in Birmingham the week be 
It created an excellent impression. | 
New York City. 


gust 7, 1920 


Foreign Fields in the Home Land: Salvador 


No one can estimate how much the evangelical believers in 
San Salvador have meant to the life of the city. Ina real 
sense they are the salt that preserves it from utter corruption 
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By C. S. DETWEILER 


the only Pacific port of Honduras, and along the 
eighty miles of automobile road had passed only two 
towns. The country seemed poor and sparsely settled. 
pala itself is little more than a fishing village. Then a 
‘hours’ ride in a gasoline launch carried us across the Bay 
“onseca to La Union, one of the three ports of Salvador. 
»nee we found ourselves in a different country, where travel 
y train through well-cultivated fields and past populous 
P San Miguel, our first stop after the port, is no mean 
| being fully as large as Tegucigalpa, the capital and me- 
jolis of Honduras. When one considers that besides San 
jiel there are in Salvador at least three cities as large or 
or, one begins to realize the contrast in population between 
a republics. With one-sixth the area, Salvador has twice 
population of Honduras. 
It was an eye-opener to take a two days’ ride on mule- 
with Mr. Humphrey through the surrounding country. 
,istances of from three to five miles we came upon villages 
\cities waiting to be evangelized. In a few of them he had 
ed preaching stations, but he was keenly conscious of the 
that alone he could not begin to meet the need of this 
sm end of the republic. Further out in the hills there 
a number of villages where the Bible worker employed by 
Publication Society has formed congregations that await 
regular ministrations of some pastor or missionary. 
From San Miguel a railroad took us to a point within 
ity-four miles of the capital, and then a few hours in an 
‘mobile completed the journey. San Salvador is a thriving 
,in spite of the fact that it was largely destroyed by earth- 
ein April, 1919. The recovery has been rapid. The one 
dle exception to this statement is the case of the Baptist 
ion Hall. Only the front wall and part of the two side 
3 remain standing. Half of the building was completely 
ked and has long since been carted away. But the congre- 
m still meets amid the ruins, and when the attendance 
rge, half of the people must sit where there is no roof over 
( heads. It has been a sore trial to Mr. Keech and his 
w-workers to have to wait so long for the promised church 


V had just come down from Tegucigalpa to Amapala, 


ing, but at last steps have been taken to begin the work 
nstruction. 

Ne have heard no more thrilling story than that told by 
<eech of the disasters that came upon them through earth- 
€s and volcanic eruptions. On the evening of June 7, 
while he was in attendance upon the Association of Bap- 
Churches in Santa Ana, there was a severe earthquake 


that startled the assemblage but did not interrupt the service. 
At the close of the session, upon leaving the church, the con- 
gregation could see the reflection in the sky from the erup- 
tion of some volcano far away in the direction of San Salva- 
dor. As Mr. Keech’s family was in San Salvador, all night 
long he tried to get some information from the telegraph office 
concerning the disaster. But communication was interrupted, 


had converted thousands of acres into a black desolation. 


°TIST MISSION SCHOOL IN SANTA ANA—JUST COMPLETED 


CHILDREN OF SALVADOR 
Shall We Give Them a Chance in Life? 


and it was nearly morning before they learned that it was 
the volcano San Salvador, close by the capital. Early in the 
morning he started home by mule-back. That afternoon, as 
he drew near the mountain, he met streams of fugitives, some 
with burns and wounds, and the road was obscured by the 
smoke and falling ashes. A long detour was necessary to 
avoid the lava stream that had buried the railroad track and 
interrupted the direct line of communication. On the second 
day he arrived home to find his family safe, though his house 
and the whole city had been greatly damaged by the earth- 
quake. The eruption had occurred on the farther side of the 
mountain. Six weeks later an old crater in plain view of the 
city blew up and threatened further disaster, but fortunately 
nothing from this eruption reached the city. Bro. Keech had 
to rebuild his house completely in order to have a place in 
which to live. One cannot but admire the patience and forti- 
tude of the missionaries that have continued at their posts and 
carried on their work in the midst of the ruins of their 
buildings. 


From San Salvador we took the train to Santa Ana, the 
metropolis of the west. For more than a mile the road-bed 
lay over the latest lava stream, and for a long distance on 
either side one could see the hummocks of hardened lava that 
The 
dense population of Salvador is clustered around four vol- 
canoes, any one of which may break forth at any time. Strange 
to say, the capital, which has suffered the most, has the repu- 
tation of being one of the worst centers of immorality in 
Central America. It is a strange and awe-inspiring fact of 
history that cities which have suffered most from volcano or 
earthquake have been those given over to sexual indulgence. 
No one can estimate how much those few evangelical believers 
in San Salvador have meant to the life of the city. In a real 
sense they are the salt that preserves it from utter corruption. 
It is no wonder that our churches in the mission field have 
developed a puritanical attitude toward social life. They have 
had to do so, as it is their only defense. In Salvador one 
must give up the use of tobacco before uniting with a Baptist 
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church, and attendance upon moving pictures is not thought of. 

At Santa Ana we have the largest and best established 
church in the republic. It was a great pleasure to spend one 
Lord’s Day with Mr. and Mrs. Todd in this interesting center, 
and to preach to a crowded house in the evening. From this 
church have gone forth all of our native pastors. From here 
on to the Guatemala frontier there are a series of Baptist 
churches and numerous preaching places. One village at which 
we stopped was called El Refugio because it had formerly been 
the refuge of criminals fleeing across the border. A great change 
has come over the character of the neighborhood since our mis- 
sion was established there. Over the pulpit in the little chapel 
the people had printed this verse from Psalm 113: 


“He raiseth up the poor out of the dust 
And lifteth up the needy from the dung-hill.” 


DADE BAPT, 


What new hope and aspirations come into the i 
these humble people after they receive the gospel! It gs) 
be our part to put a primary school beside each of } 
churches for their children. 

Under the direction of Miss Carter and Miss Howe) 
Woman’s Society has a school in Santa Ana that is m(¢ 
a great need. A school building is now nearing compt 
that will admit 150 pupils, a few of whom can be boa| 
pupils. Already there are applications more than enou; 
fill every seat. Men of no religious beliefs are anxious to| 
their children in our school and are willing that they s) 
receive religious instruction from our teachers. Our i 
most pressing need is for a school of higher grade at 
capital for the training of schoolteachers and pastors. 1 
we have this we are unprepared to meet the great ( 


tunities open to us in Salvador. : 


A Busy Missionary Wife 


An Extract of a Letter Received from Mrs. J. M. Baker of Ongole, India 


URING the past two months we have been living in 

the midst of famine conditions—a real grain famine. 

There seems to be enough work for the people, and 

they had enough money as a general rule to buy the 
grain (that is, to a limited extent) but the grain was not avail- 
able. Soon after I came down from Bangalore—early in Au- 
gust—seeing the suffering of the poor people, I asked Mr. Baker 
to see what he could do toward getting a large quantity of 
rice which we could have here in our care and sell to the 
people. It was a long time before we could get the rice. Many 
yards of red tape had to be unrolled and followed out, but at 
last we procured about $1,500 worth of grain and placed it in 
what was our boys’ nursery, in the corner of the bungalow. 
Before that I was able to get a certain quantity of rice for our 
people from our municipality, and also from a philanthropic 
society here, and that helped to some extent; but since the 
grain came, my principal work along these lines has been the 
selling of rice to our Christians in the town and within a 
radius of six miles. I have spent about two hours (and some- 
times much longer) every day in this work. This has taken 
considerable of my time, but as I believe it has relieved a great 
deal of suffering, I am glad I have done it. 

My school for high-caste girls in the town is going on 
finely. We gave the girls two weeks ago the first prize-giving 
which they have had since before the war. We held it in our 
Jewett Memorial Church, which was decorated for the occasion, 
and the girls, with the help of our music instructor and the 
other teachers in the school, gave a nice program. At the 
close, our girls in the school (over 100) received some gifts, 
these gifts being graded according to the standing of the girls 
in their classes and also their attendance. About two months 
ago three of the brightest girls (two Brahmins and one of the 
merchant caste) in the highest standard of this school were 
married. None of them were as old as my Mildred. These 
things, of course, are a great sorrow, but I was glad later to 
find that two of the girls were to be allowed to go on for a 
time at least in school. The third girl, however, was not al- 
lowed by her husband to return to school. 

Every Sunday afternoon, as you know, we hold a Sunday 
school for the caste girls in the regular school building. Al- 
though this Sunday school is not compulsory in any way, it is 
largely attended, and not only by the girls of the school: we 
have one large class of small caste boys and another class of 
women, some of them former students in the school and others 
mothers or sisters of the girls themselves. To illustrate the 
real interest which these children take in the Bible lessons, I 
wish to tell one incident that happened a little time ago. We 
had the story of the rich man and Lazarus. At the close of 
the regular lesson time I, as usual, was giving them a review 
of the lesson, and when this was over one of the Brahmin 
boys arose and said, “Mother, one thing that I do not like about 
this story is, how could that rich man who was evidently of 
a high caste ask Abraham to allow Lazarus to dip the tip of 
his finger in water and send him to cool his tongue when 
Lazarus’ body was full of sores?” The boy had no sooner 
asked the question than, before I could possibly give answer, 
one of the bright little Brahmin girlsyjumped up and said, 


“Don’t you know that Lazarus was in heaven and we ( 
have sores on our body in heaven?” 

Now about the boarding department for caste boys | 
compound. Near our bungalow are two dormitory built 
enclosed by a high wall, where the Bible women in tra 
used to live. These buildings not being in use, we start« 
new branch of the work last January. At present the 
ten boys in the boarding department, together with a 
man of the Sudra caste who came to me about nine yeal 
to study the Bible and was converted. He lives with 
boys and acts as a big brother to them. He is a fine ki 
his influence over the boys is exceptional. 
for themselves. 
yard they have a nice garden from which they get vege 
for their own curries and also to sell to “mother,” : 
call me. 


for any wrong deed is sufficient for them. Although 1 
caste boys from heathen families, they attend all the 1 


the history of the Christian religion, the life of Christ, 88 
of hymns, ete. They are committing to memory many 
portions and seem to love the Bible study. One of thes¢) 
was baptized last month and three more are thinking ser 
of taking the step. We could get many more boys, b 
want to select carefully and build this work up on as 
foundation. 

Every Sunday morning from eight until nine o'el 
have charge of the large Sunday school of our town C1 
here. We have an enrollment of over 800 and an avera? 
tendance of 650. I give a good deal of my time to this + 
school in trying to make it interesting not only to the ch 
and young people, but to the old people as well. ie |: 
Sunday afternoon from four until four-thirty comes the 
day school among the caste children in the town. Al 
the days are filled, to say nothing of visiting the sick. — 


A Champion Money Raiser q 


HEN Dr. F. H. Divine led’ the Arleta Church, Po1d 

“Ore., in a successful campaign to raise $80, 000 
which to erect a new church edifice and also. to provi’ 
full allotment to the New World Movement, the amount bu 
the total raised in cash and pledges by Baptist churches * 
ing the services of the church edifice secretary of the i 
Baptist Home Mission Society since April 1, 1919, to a 
total of $3,000,000. Since the happy culmination of he 
paign in Portland and before the convening of the No 
Baptist Convention, Dr, Divine assisted the Lone Star C1 
of Prescott, Ariz., in the raising of $22,150, directed a cama 
for the First Church of Cheyenne, Wyo., which resulted | 
raising of $438,364 with which to rebuild and enlarge the cll 
edifice, and then led the forces at the Olivet Church of 0 
Neb., in passing by $3202 an original goal of $25,000 
new church building. z 


August m™ 1920 


| With a Modern Circuit Rider in China 


for a three days’ jaunt to one of our Changning out- 
posts. First we must catch and saddle our restless 
\ little stallion. In the process we get a foretaste of 
what traveling for the day under a broiling, semi-tropical sun 
will be. Perspiration stands out all over you in great beads, 
ind what few clothes you are wearing are already considerably 
moistened. Your pith sun-hat feels hot and heavy, but you dare 
10t yield to the temptation to lay it aside, for, poor alien from 
ess sunny climes, your very life depends upon it, clumsy and 
ansightly though it is. 

Pony saddled, we wave a last farewell to kiddies and wife 
yn the veranda and are off. Briskly the mettled little animal 
swings down from the higher level of the mission compound 
und you are picking your way with many windings and turn- 
ngs through a maze of paddy fields. The humidity is stifling. 
‘The penetrating odor from human dung with which the fast- 


Y° are hereby invited to canter and climb with me 
| 


~ 


CHINESE FARMERS DRYING FLOUR 


| . 
} 

‘rowing rice is manured urges you to a swifter gait towards 
he higher levels across the river. Pretty soon we get off 
uur pony and lead him across the narrow, rickety, wooden 
ffair called a bridge (with not a nail in it!)—a temporary 
‘tructure put up for use till the completion of the large stone 
oridge being built to replace the one washed out several years 
80. The plain all about us is dotted with villages. The walled 
‘ity is to our left, its lofty ramparts overgrown with grass 
nd stunted trees. That slender, high building of brick and 
‘tone on top of the hill just before us is a pagoda of ancient 
ouild, a reminder of the days when Buddha had a stronger 
‘old in the land than today. At the right is a small Buddhist 
nonastery, inhabited by a lone priest. 

| Now we enter the gap in the hills which leads us to the 
Scent of higher levels. It is a narrow little valley. Many 
fen, women and children are busy here and there repairing 
‘amages to the fields from recent heavy storms. Some fields 
‘ave been entirely washed away. It makes the heart sad to 
‘ee the devastation, for doubtless the field belonged to those of 
jhe multitudes who live but a hand-to-mouth existence at best. 
‘ust before the days of flood, the rice planting had been com- 
vleted and the grain had the best start in. years. It gave 
‘romise of some relief to the days of famine now in the land. 
t is a joy to bring the sufferers tidings of One who knows 
nd cares, 

| Here we rest for a while from the hot sun and drink a 
the of tea, if you like. It is a little box of a house built right 
ver the road, the road running through the center. In here 
¢ find a rude table and benches and a pleasant-faced little 


| 


Doors are open everywhere. God means for them to be entered. 
We must believe in an omnipotent God and in the salvability of 
these benighted millions. Then we must pray and work as we believe 


By E. S. BURKET 


old woman waiting expectantly your order. A number of men 
and women are sitting about, some in for a rest from travel 
and others, neighbors, in for a respite from work in adjacent 
fields. At your word the hostess drops a sprinkling of fresh 
tea-leaves in a wide-brimmed cup, pours in boiling hot water, 
covers it up and places it before you. While you mop your 
forehead and open up conversation, your tea simmers down, 
waiting your good pleasure. If you like it weak, you immedi- 
ately pour it out into another cup, which is the signal for 
the old woman to bring more boiling water to pour on the 
leaves. Conversation is now going on freely. Soon there is 
a good opening for business and you are giving a bit of the 
gospel. The most interested and responsive listener (and in- 
terrogator) in this instance is the little old woman. She 
fairly hangs upon your words, as do many of the others. Ques- 
tions are flung at you from many sides. In telling them about 
how the heavenly Father answers prayer, some of the younger 
women ask if God would help them to win a lottery prize! 
One of the men there has been trying to sell them tickets for 
a lottery. We then frankly tell them how God could not answer 
prayer so selfish. The lottery man eyes us askance, fearful 
that we may hurt his business. But better offend the one than 
let the many be deceived. Soon the tea is drunk and the 
travelers disperse. We pay our 5 cash, less than half a penny 
our money, invite all to attend church services (which invita- 
tion all heartily accept, after the Chinese manner of polite- 
ness), and move on. We would have given tracts out had 
there been those who could read them. But, alas, only about 
one in a thousand among the women and three or four in a 
hundred among the men, among these hill peoples, can read. 

This first stage of our short ten-mile ride, except for vary- 
ing scenery and new faces, is duplicated as we go on. The 
tea-houses are excellent places to get into close contact with 
a variety of people. Most of those you meet are responsive to 
friendly advances, and many good openings are given for the 
gospel. It is true that most cf them are ignorant carriers, 
poor pack-animals who for a mere pittance (about the equiva- 
lent of one of our home nickels) carry everything, mostly 
grain, salt, oi] and tobacco, for a Chinese phu (equal to about 
31% miles). Surely they need a gospel of a great Burden- 
Bearer to make the treadmill seem less exacting. 

At last, after crossing two ranges of hills and another 
rickety bridge, longer and more unstable than the one at the 
beginning of the journey (perhaps 125 feet long and one that 
is washed away two or three times every year, last year crash- 
ing down with over twenty people on it, none, fortunately, of 
whom were drowned), we reach our destination, a small mar- 
ket town where we have a chapel and school. 

It has been a hot ride and you are doubtless weary, and 
certainly hungry, for it is now after two p.m. The pleasant- 
faced young preacher and his wife greet you heartily and 
bring the ubiquitous cup of tea for your refreshment. Your 
carrier, who started earlier, has already arrived and soon has 
a picnic sort of lunch laid out from your store. You “fall to” 
with avidity. Meanwhile news of your coming has spread, 
and visitors, Christians and non-Christians, come in to ex- 
change greetings. Some are in trouble or need and bring their 
touching stories for your ears. One woman, a widow without 
children or other kin, tells of a case of oppression and robbery 
by a fellow clansman, a man whom the missionary knows well 
by reputation, an opium-smoker, evil and cruel. It rends the 
heart to hear these tales, but experience has taught you to go 
slow, for there are often two sides to some of the stories. You 
give such counsel and aid as you may be able, telling them 
to bear with patience and trust God for help. 

At night the preacher has a school of seventeen young 
men who come for the study of Chinese. Most of them are 
non-Christians. On the night of our arrival, these students 
and many from the day school as well as near-by Christians 
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come to the church, at the beating of a tom-tom, for worship. 
You give them a message from Psalm 23:3, urging the life 
of righteousness and holiness upon them for the sake of the 
good name of our Father. After the service the preacher takes 
up his class, you visit about a while, and then go to your 
folding cot to rest for a busy day tomorrow. 

Wednesday morning at five you are up and by five-thirty 
are digging away at a talk which you are to give that after- 
noon at a large non-Christian school in the-mountains several 
miles away. You await the coming of the principal of this 
school, the eldest son of the richest clan in the county and 
a man for whom you have long prayed. He has not heard 
of your coming and is on his way down to Changning. But 
when he hears of your arrival he changes his plans and, to- 
gether with the young preacher and yourself, returns to the 
school. Here you arrive before noon. Though a non-Chris- 
tian school, the missionary is no stranger there, and neither 
is the young preacher, Mr. Lo. The latter has a standing 
invitation to preach at the school to the 150 boys any time 
he can get away from church and school duties. Generally 
he goes up twice a month. You get there perhaps once or 
twice a year. 

After dinner at the school, students and teachers assemble 
in the largest schoolroom and you are asked to speak. Now 
is your chance. These boys are from many of the influential 
families within a wide radius of territory most of which is 
bare of gospel influences. They are the future leaders of the 
new generation. How important that they feel the power of 
the gospel appeal! And yet you must go carefully, for nearly 
all of them are proud Confucianists. With much trembling 
and reliance on God you turn their thoughts to the words of 
Ecclesiastes 11:9; 12:1. How they listen and how you long 
to win the whole body of them to the Lord! Five or six of 
them walk the six miles to and from the nearest chapel every 
Sunday. Several we hope will be ready for baptism upon our 
next visit. 

Preaching over, after taking a number of pictures of 
teachers and students, the principal, Mr. Pan, the preacher 
and yourself proceed for a three-mile climb over foothills to 
the home of the former—a fine, substantial house nestling 
high above the surrounding country at the foot of a great 
mountain. Here you are entertained in hospitable Chinese 
fashion. That night you sit up until midnight talking with 
your hosts. The eldest son, principal of the above-mentioned 
school, a sterling character of over fifty years of age, is not 
far from the kingdom. He peppers you with questions of all 
sorts, coneerning the future of China, the problems of the 
community and school, and concerning the gospel. When you 
put up to him squarely his duty and privilege of taking the 
lead in becoming a Christian, he seems much impressed. He 
has been favorable to the gospel for some time, but because 
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(With Apology to Kipling) 
By GLADYS L. TURNER 


F you can preach two sermons every Sunday 

And keep the folks awake the whole way through; 

If you can lead the mid-week meeting Wednesday, 
And sometimes take in choir practice, too; 

If you can meet alike Guild girls, and deacons; 

Be welcomed by the ladies’ aid at tea; | 

If you can smile and keep the whole church smiling; | 

If you ean transform strife to harmony— : | 


If you can one day lead a funeral service, 

The next congratulate a wedded pair; 
If you can rise to speak and not be nervous, 

Or keep from stamm’ring when you offer prayer— 
If you can be an optimist and not be tiresome; 


Know how to sympathize, be patient when you’re tried; 


If you can settle arguments and quarrels— 
Enjoy a joke and yet be dignified— 


_ of his position as leader in a large section, and also because 
‘of the fact that he would have to run counter to his old 
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father’s will, he has not declared himself a Christian. A favor. 
able sign is that he is anxious that his family come under 
Christian influences. Therefore he has invited the missionaries 
to spend the hot summer season at his mountain home. This 
we shall do, making such adjustments as may be necessary 
to keep us from being too much under obligations to him. We 
pray that our presence there this summer may be used of the 
Lord to win many of this influential clan to the Saviour. 

Next morning early you take pictures of -the old grand) 
parents holding their great-grandchildren, and then are ‘off 
for another stiff climb to another village of the same clan! 
Here you are royally entertained by the second son of this same 
family. He, too, is a sort of Nicodemus. His son has been in 
England and Scotland for several years finishing his educa. 
tion. From the nature of the contents of his frequent letters 
to the missionary we judge that he has come under strong 
Christian influences there. It is a hopeful outlook for the 
spread of the gospel among the Pan clan and, through them, 
among many others. To that end we pray and work. 

Many visitors come in to see the “muk sz.” Many in the 
valley are anxious for us to open a chapel and school. It ought 
to be done. There are several thousand families within a short 
radius. But we have no funds. Neither have we a preacher 
to spare who is of the caliber and training to handle the situa: 
tion. It is a heart-breaking feature of missionary work, this 
constant lack of needed funds and trained leaders. But per: 
haps it is not without good results, for doubtless it drives us 
in our feeling of helplessness, closer to the source of rea) 
power. One longs for that faith exemplified by Hudson Taylor 
who sought to “move man through God by prayer alone.’ 
Faith is the only power that can remove our mountains a 
difficulty—faith that God is working with us, faith that it ‘is 
not by might nor by power, but by his spirit that we are t 
conquer. Too often we trust in men and means and forge! 
that God is greater than all else. .He can use the weak, the 
trembling and the insignificant to bring to pass his tremendous 
purposes. Just to believe and to work as though we did belli 
is our task. 

We return from this trip more than ever dissatisfied with 
the way things are going, in view of the opportunities. Doors 
are open everywhere. God means for them to be entered 
Where, then, is the responsibility? It is with all of us, whethel 
at the home base or on the firing line, who do not pray anc 
work, believing that with God all things are possible, who dc 
not trust the divine spirit in “the restless millions that awai' 
the dawning of the light that maketh all things new.” Wé 
must believe in an omnipotent god and in the salvability 0: 
these benighted millions. Then we must pray and work a 
we believe. ‘ | 


If you can be what people call a “mixer,” ae | 
Can make friends quickly and can hold them long; 
If you can be content to do the hard things; 
If you can walk with God, yet love the throng; 
If you can meet with sorrows, trials and troubles, 
And hold your faith in God when day is done, 
You'll be a pastor, noble, loved and honored, a 
And, what is more, you’ll win your crown, my son! 


ee ee ne ee 
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Baptist Bases 


i E are in a period of unusual diversity in Baptist think- 
W ing. If other periods have been similar, they have 
| hardly opened greater possibilities. Perhaps we do 
, well to turn our minds toward some of the periods 
| of the past and observe what they suggest. 

In doing this, one recalls directly the closing years of the 
, eighteenth century out of which came the Free Baptist move- 
_ ment and a separate denomination. Weare reminded likewise of 
_ the first quarter of the nineteenth century, when the Disciples 
, of Christ, though closely akin in most respects to the Baptists 
of that day, began a separate existence. One cannot fail to 
recall also the divergent views concerning missions between 
, 1880 and 1840, and the painful results which followed, not only 
, for denominational life, but for the cause of world evangeliza- 
_tion. A few years later divergent views concerning slavery 
separated the Baptists of the North and the South. 

These events during the past century and a half are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the outcome of differing thought among peo- 
ple in most respects controlled by essentially the same kinds 
_of ideas. 
| If the recalling of such events from other days seems to 
suggest the possibility of another division within Baptist ranks 
—a turn of events which all must regret even to think of— 
the suggestion is only a frank recognition of what is latent in 
_the mind of many and is often in private recognized as a possi- 
bility. I venture to call attention to such items only as a 
possible means of avoiding division among Baptists in the time 
f at hand. If we avoid a denominational catastrophe it is likely 
,to be because we take into account the lessons from the days 
of our fathers. 
As soon as we seek to learn those lessons we find that 
)some things are entirely clear. We become aware, for ex- 
_ample, that, generally speaking, all concerned were equally 
sincere—at least they were as sincere about the divisive ques- 
tions as about any others. It is equally clear that mistakes 
|were made. We of today, looking back from a distance, can 
‘see some of those errors and have little difficulty in agreeing 
that the errors were made. 

In doing this we become aware that division resulted and 
losses occurred because important facts were overlooked. 

In 1780, when Benjamin Randall was led into paths which 
‘gave the world the Free Baptist denomination, the Calvinistic 
leaders were unaware of the real freedom of the gospel mes- 
‘sage, and for more than 100 years those who at heart were 
working for the same ends moved in separate paths. On the 
chief points then at issue the majority of Northern Baptists 
have come to take for granted the substance of Randall’s 
‘thinking, because they have become aware that .the gospel 
‘Message is larger than our Baptist ancestors of. the eighteenth 
century knew. ism Re ae 
In the days of Thomas and Alexander Campbell, likewise, 
facts were overlooked, not from lack of sincerity, but because 
it was not the temper of the times for the majority of Christ- 
tians to concern themselves with the larger field of Christian 
thinking. As a result, the Disciples of Christ were organized 
with the underlying purpose of working for the union of all 
Christians. Then such an idea seemed utterly impracticable 
for most American followers of Jesus. Now, when a wider view 
of the facts of Christianity tends to prevail, the united action 
of all Christians, at least in some form of federation and feder- 
be activity, is commonplace. 

The division of thought among Baptists concerning missions 
could not have occurred if all had been alert to the real mean- 
ing of the New Testament and the thought of Jesus concerning 
human evangelization. As, rapidly as the actual facts have 
become known, just so far as the real bases of Christianity for 
the world have been uncovered through New Testament study, 
it has been frankly recognized that only a missionary gospel 
is in accordance with the New Testament meaning; and the 


} 
| 
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| If the facts in connection with the development of the Bible can become the possession 
of the majority of those who lead in Baptist work, we shall have little difficulty in 
securing that evangelistic spirit and sympathetic action which will mean great things 


By FRANK GRANT LEWIS 


decline and slow death of Baptists who have closed their eyes 
to those facts have given indisputable proof that the mission- 
ary view was correct. Jesus is a leader of life, not of death. 

So also it has been concerning the question of slavery. The 
passing of time and further examination of the facts bearing 
upon the question have revealed even to those in pro-slavery 
territory that not only the principles of humanity but also the 
basal principles of the gospel in the teachings of Jesus and of 
Paul make human slavery impossible. Slavery maintained it- 
self and brought division between North and South because 
the larger world of truth concerning the question was only 
incompletely understood. One does not need to argue these 
statements now, for they are generally recognized in substance, 
if all do not put them in the same form. 

As we look over these affairs of the days gone by we dis- 
cover another important item. We observe that the factors in 
each of those periods which seemed new and radical have 
largely approved themselves. It is so in the matter of election 
and the atonement, for the supposedly radical tendencies of 
Benjamin Randall and his associates are now substantially com- 
monplace for the vast majority of thoughtful Baptist people. 
The new and extreme view of the early Disciples of Christ on 
Christian unity has come to be so generally recognized that 
there is little question about it except concerning methods of 
action. When the Baptist churches of the United States, be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, were dividing into mission and anti-mis- 
sion bodies, the missionary point of view seemed extreme and 
radical, a really new idea for the vast majority of Baptists in 
the United States, but that radical position is the one which 
has commended itself as both in harmony with the New Testa- 
ment teaching and as the only practical expression of Christian 
life. In 1845, when the Southern Baptists withdrew from their 
brothers of the North, decided opposition to slavery was a 
radical step for many, and to the Baptists of the South it was 
a distinct repudiation of what seemed to them, or at least to 
most of them, a fair interpretation of the Bible. The step was 
a thoroughly new one for Baptists of the United States to take. 

It seems as natural as the sunlight, therefore, that we of 
the present time should consider our questions in the light of 
what experience teaches. We have a valuable vantage ground. 
In no sense are we left to walk without the lamp of experience 
to guide our way; and we shall save both time and possibilities 
if we pause long enough to estimate thoroughly the meaning of 
all the factors in our present development. Only as we take 
time thus to consider shall we attain the poise of life which 
properly belongs to us and which the urgency of the days de- 
mands. Only as we pause long enough to see our problems in 
the large shall we avoid mistakes similar to those into which 
our ancestors fell. 

In thus taking account of our situation today it is evident 
that our greatest need is to be sure that we have all of the 
facts or at least all of the important facts bearing upon the 
questions which now tend toward division. If these facts are 
brought fully into our thinking and allowed to receive the at- 
tention which they deserve, we shall not only avoid errors like 
those committed by our fathers, but at once we shall find our- 
selves increased in vision, in strength and in the noblest ambi- 
tion. If we fail in the present days and go into divergent paths, 
it will be because some of us at least have not fully lived up to 
the opportunity of seeing important facts and being controlled 
by them. All the warning we need then is simply a warning 
to acquaint ourselves with elements in the situation which in 
the end will control and which, if now given place, will lead 
us to higher grounds of life and service. As far as we have 
the facts and think carefully, we shall be in substantial agree- 
ment. 

It is equally evident from the past that we may expect 
that views now new and to some of us extreme will gradually 


gain acceptance and in the end. control the thinking of our 
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Baptist posterity. It may be that views which now seem to 
some of us most radical will be those which one or two genera- 
tions hence will have become commonplace for the Baptists of 
those days. This has been the experience of our Baptist an- 
cestors. It is almost certain to be our experience. 

Indeed, one might almost say that some radicalism, or at 
least radicalism in some directions, has been a prime character- 
istic of real Baptists. One has only to recall outstanding 
Baptist names to be assured of this. It was the radicalism of 
Roger Williams and his co-laborers in their day which laid the 
foundation of the Baptists in America. It was the radicalism 
of William Carey and his associates which made him and them 
the founders of modern Protestant missions and of the evangel- 
ization of the world. It was the radicalism of Adoniram Jud- 
son and Luther Rice and their fellows a century ago which 
opened the way for Burma to live in Christian light and laid 
the foundation for the Baptist evangel and for Baptist educa- 
tion in the United States. And these are but examples of 
radicalism on the part of many which has unlocked the true 
meaning of the New Testament and lifted the Baptist denom- 
ination from obscurity to a place of high estimate and power. 

What, then, are the chief questions to which the lessons of 
experience are to be applied? What is the real basis of present 
divergence in Baptist thinking? Divergence appears in various 
details, but where is the actual problem of our inability to 
think essentially alike? 

If we pause for a moment before answering such questions 
and then reply, we shall probably agree that the underlying 
question which tends to divide is a question concerning the 
Bible, its meaning, its use and its authority. Here is the 
serious difficulty; and if we can secure wide familiarity with 
the facts of the Bible, if all in positions of leadership come to 
have large acquaintance with the essentials concerning the 
history of the Bible, its literary development, its proper place in 
religious life and its enduring worth, there will follow easily 
coéperative action of high degree and supreme value. 

Stating the matter somewhat differently, there is diverg- 
ence among Baptists with reference to what is called the in- 
fallibility of the Scriptures, and there is decided difference of 
opinion with reference to what the Bible furnishes concerning 
what is called the millennium. Our problem then is primarily 
to secure the facts with reference to the authority of the Bible 
and the facts with reference to the return of Jesus. If the 
facts in those matters, the facts about the origin of the Bible, 


Boy Scoutcraft from the Pastor's Point of View 


By WILLIAM S. KNICKERBOCKER 


not heard of the Boy Scout movement. In 1919 there 

were 2872 clergymen who were active scoutmasters of 

Boy Scout troops, and 8078 troops connected with 
churches. The difference in the numbers is due to the fact that 
other church workers have relieved pastors of the active work 
of the scoutmastership. 

Scouting reaches boys at an age when both the jail and 
the church alike recruit the largest number of boys. 

The Saviour said, ‘““We must be as wise as serpents and 
as harmless as doves.” 

He is the wise pastor who seeks to capture the boy for 
Christ and the church by bringing into his church the things 
in which the boy is interested. 

The jail fills its quota largely through the misdirected 
recreational activities of boyhood. 

What is the church going to do with the play and leisure 
hours of the boys? 

It is not enough for the church to give religious instruc- 
tion and draw the American lads into the hands of the Sunday- 
school teachers for an hour every Sunday morning or Sunday 
evening, and say, “That is all we can do for you,” with a 
picnic or two in the summer time as a testimony of good will. 

No! The church has scouting to tie up the boys’ interests 
in the things of eternity, the things which the church teaches, 
and the things to which the pastor and the members of the 
church are unreservedly committed. 

The church, now awake on all of her fronts, is beginning 
an aggressive warfare to conserve the best elements of Ameri- 
can life for high and enduring needs. > 


Al HERE are very few pastors in the country who have 
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its history, the use of the Old Testament by Jesus and th. 
apostles, the course of events which led to the assembling 0 
the writings now included in our Bible, the processes by whic] 
other writings were omitted, and the reasons why the Protesi) 
ant Bible is so different from the Catholic—if the facts in cor 
nection with this development of the Bible can become th 
possession of the majority of those who lead in Baptist work 
we shall have little difficulty in securing that evangelistic spirj 
and sympathetic action which will mean great things, not onl; 
for the growth of the Baptist denomination and the spread o 
truth, but for the Christianizing of mankind. 

The immediate need, then, is relatively simple. It is | 
need, first of all, for pause and for resolve, both to ascertai)| 
the facts concerned with the questions at issue and to be ready 
on the basis of those facts, for accepting the new, even thoug) 
unwelcome, and for entering heartily into lines of Christia 
activity which offer themselves on the basis of facts which ar 
new as well as on the basis of things which are familiar. Cor 
tradictory as it may seem, the first step of real progress ij 
nothing more than a quiet pause in order to be ready to er 
tertain facts bearing upon our problems, no matter how ur 
expected. 

A second step is equally simple, though perhaps requirin| 
more effort. This step is an open-minded attempt on the par 
of each to discover whether he is acquainted with the facts ¢' 
the literary history of the Bible. Those facts he can posses| 
only after he has read some of the recent and best books i 
that field of study, written by those who have investigated th 
field in ways where the reader has not already gone. One j 
not in a position to estimate the facts until with open min 
he has read widely, at least from more than one point of viey 
concerning the crucial Christian problem of our day, the que 
tion of the literary formation of the Bible and the meanin 
and use of the Bible on the basis of its literary history. 

If we can decide to pause in our divisive activities lon 
enough to read such books concerning the Bible, and by mear| 
of the poise thus attained readjust ourselves and our plan 
there will be no separation in our Baptist ranks, and a 
Baptists who thus come to know the truth, in knowing tk 
truth will come into new freedom and new strength. 

“In reason we all agree; it is only in feeling that y 
differ.” With the facts for Baptist bases, we shall go forwal 
in unity and power. 

Chester, Pa. 


| 


. 
One such evidence is the news item which appeared in 01 
of the large New York newspapers, that one of the represent) 
tive seminaries for the training of young men for the work 
the ministry has just engaged a Y. M. C. A. leader of boy 
work to teach the embryo ministers how to play! | 
Think of it! young men hardly out of the teen age, wl 
have already forgotten how to play! This is a wise move ( 
the part of the seminary. These young men will go out in 
the work of the Master with a right knowledge of the val! 
of play, and the “boys and the girls will play in the stree 
thereof.” Remember that passage from the Scriptures? 

The Boy Scout movement offers a program of boys’ wo! 
which has been developed during the last two decades and h 
been actually tested during the ten years from 1910 to 192 

This program requires no elaborate and expensive equi 
ment, but may be taken up by any pastor in any church in th 
country and used for the highest of good and the minimu 
of expense. 

Men who know nothing whatever of the principles of b 
training—men who have climbed over the wall of boyhood a} 
can’t get back again—may, through the help of the Boy. Sco: 
movement, be a means of influencing boys for a Christian li’ 

From the time that a busy pastor gets the big idea— 
must do something to save the leakage from the Sunday scho 
and the church”’—the Scout movement provides a series of } 
structions on how to proceed with the “idea.” There is ) 
point that may come up but is taken up in some piece 
literature published by the National Council of the Boy Sco 
of America. 

There is a handbook for scoutmasters which covers t 
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portant and numerous points of contact with boys. 
_ Pastors need the results of scouting in many cases as much 
their boys. Their own youth is renewed through association 
th boys. Scouting takes them out-of-doors and into contact 
+h God’s flowers, lakes, rivers, trails, insects, birds, animals. 
ey will find sermons in songs, texts in running brooks, and 
od in everything. 


| 
| 
| 


the effect that men writing or speaking upon ques- 

tions of possible controversy should remember to be 

Christian in spirit and kind in expression. It is hard 
-imagine any divergence of opinion on this subject. The 
-n of scripture to save men from every wind of doctrine was 
peaking the truth in love’—a phrase which evidently in- 
,ves two important principles: first, the voicing of truth, 
2d second, the exhibition of the Christian spirit. 
- When at the request of some of my brethren I consented 
'the unpleasant task of discussing the menace of modernism 
‘Baptist schools, I did it knowing both the delicacy and the 
‘ager of my task. To speak the truth in love is the most 
‘icate of all tasks, and to speak the truth to men who have 
owe from it is a task forever fraught with danger. One 


['e:: seems to be a theory abroad among Baptists to 


; 


ows in advance that his language will be resented and his 
tive impugned. But these are not deterrent reasons where 
iwiction is involved. If the life of the denomination has any 
ue (and we believe it has), the time had come to put inio 
‘in statement the points of departure from the faith, and if 
ut were to be made effective at all, actual instances of the 
‘ne had to be cited. General statements would have been 
nied by some and disregarded by others. Specific instances, 
‘th book and page, become their own proofs; hence the 
\thod employed. 
| We sought in the address entitled “The Menace of Modern- 
ain Baptist Schools” to avoid all bitterness of speech, and 
_the best of our ability to escape all offensive personalities. 
‘w that the address is in cold print, we are entirely willing 
leave it to the public whether in both language and spirit 
, or our critics, are Christian. 
| For instance, is there anything in this published address 
it partakes of the bitterness of some of the following ex- 
ossions? In the Open Forum, Prof. A. S. H. calls the con- 
vative brethren “inquisitors,” and while he lays his basis 
| this by a bit of sarcasm, we take it that the word ex- 
*sses his thought. We are described as “semi-polytheistic 
\damentalists.” We are charged with a purpose to read out 
the Baptist denomination “men who differ in matters of 
Me about doctrine that is not of itself vital.” Language 
attributed to our pens that never dripped from them. 

A Boston brother reaches the acme of bitterness, insist- 
' that conservatives assume “they are the only Baptists”; 
yeak the ninth commandment (become liars)”; “draw an 
lusive circle around three doctrines”; “sniff suspiciously 
‘ong Christian teachers and schools”; “misrepresent,” etc. 
_a climax of the Christian spirit, he allies them with “Satan,” 
e accuser of the brethren!”—not having seen, as an astute 
‘tor suggested, that for railing accusation he has out-Heroded 
‘rod! 
| Now for a few suggestions by way of foundations for fu- 
‘e discussions. First: If a man reads a book and quotes 
™ it accurately, not dismembering sentences nor making 
m to mean what was not intended, is he guilty of violating 
» laws of God, of Christianity, or of literature? Second: 
2 Baptist readers in America capable of deciding whether 
' instances cited are sufficient to prove the point or are 
ply “sniffing suspicion”? ; 

Third: Will some man, endowed with a superabundance 
‘Christian spirit, tell us how to “contend earnestly for the 
th” and at the same time escape offense on the part of those 
© have departed from it? 

Fourth: If the great remaining Baptist principle is “in- 
endence of thought and expression,’ wherein have con- 
vatives offended? 

Fifth: If the inspiration of the Bible, the deity of Christ 
1 the effectiveness of the cross are not truths vital to the 
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The sermon all written, the big moment—the pulsating 
moment—the vital contact with the living soul of growing boys, 
will put freshness and vigor and enthusiasm into the tired 
frame of the hard working pastor. Scouting develops the 
whole man, and as the scoutmaster-pastor teaches his boys 
handicraft and outdoor-craft, he adds considerably to his own 
knowledge. The Scout oath and law tend to clear his own ideals. 


The Buffalo Convention and Brotherly Love 


By W. B. RILEY 


Christian faith, will some of the men who have removed these 
landmarks of our denominational life tell us what has been 
put in their place? 

There were three possible courses for the conservatives to 
take; each of them had its ardent advocates. The men who 
were foremost in the Buffalo pre-convention conference de- 
termined upon the last of the three. Let our liberal brethren 
tell us frankly whether they think we made a mistake in the 
matter. 

The first course open to us was to keep silence and let 
skepticism triumph to the entire limits of the denomination. 
That course compelled those of us who still believe in the 
authority of the Pible, the deity of Christ and the effectiveness 
of the cross, to play the part of traducers; to contribute our 
time and money to the support of institutions that destroyed 
our faith, to the maintenance of missionaries who emasculated 
our gospel. It was an inconceivable course! Only cringing 
cowards could give it serious consideration. 

The second course open to us, and the one to which we 
have been urged by hundreds—yea, more, thousands of pastors 
and laymen, was to organize a rebellion and withdraw bodily 
from the Northern Baptist Convention and set up a new and 
orthodox convention, calling on all conservatives to cease from 
the first and unite themselves with the second. This course 
looked to us like a course of combined controversy and cow- 
ardice. Family disputes may be trying, and they are; but 
wisdom will not always advise divorce as the better way out, 
and if it did, it would not be the wisdom that “cometh down 
from above.” Its cowardice would have been in surrendering, 
without resistance, schools originated and endowed by men 
who were orthodox, but, being dead, cannot defend their own 
ideals. 

The third course open to us was that of laying frankly 
before the convention the facts as they appealed to us, and 
learning at first hand whether the convention favored “modern- 
ism,” with its flat denial of inspiration, the virgin birth, the 
atoning sacrifice, the resurrection, the ascension, the return— 
in fact, all the truths that go to make up our gospel—or 
whether by a mighty majority it still held to these as funda- 
mentals of our holy faith, and would prefer the loss of certain 
self-appointed leaders than give up the foundations of the 
faith itself. 

Conservatives are content with the result thus far! We 
believe the Buffalo convention did one mighty thing for the 
Baptist cause—it revealed its soundness of heart. Hundreds 
of peace-loving men—yea, even thousands, would prefer the 
passing over the surface of our denominational life, of a storm, 
however severe, rather than to see the waters remain quiet 
and know that stagnation and death were permeating them 
to their deepest depths. It is little worth while for brethren 
who tell us that “the Bible was not written by the men whose 
names it wears,” and “its only inspiration is its ability to 
inspire,” and that at best “it is a collection,” “redaction,” 
“deduction,” and that the “virgin birth is not a fundamental”; 
who raise the question “if Jesus was ever divine’; who declare 
“the miracle, in the light of science, an impossibility,” and 
thereby deny the resurrection from the dead; who scoff the 
promised “return” as “a vagary,” to attempt either by threats 
or complaints, or unjustifiable charges, to silence us. We 
entered this controversy knowing it was not a battle, but a 
war; and we entered it in a union of strength that will not 
be broken and that will never surrender to that skepticism 
which denies the authority of the Bible, disputes the deity 
of Christ and discounts the atonement of the cross! We have 
taken our stand with reluctance, but with fortitude we will 
maintain it. 


Prove Me Now, Saith the Lord 


By Rosert LINCOLN KELLEY 


HE writer has been requested by one 

of our denominational leaders to 
write up for the denominational press an 
account of the proving of the promise of 
the Lord in the honest application of 
the missionary motive as the same be- 
came the basis of action in the experi- 
ence of an association of churches, the 
Walworth Baptist Association of Wis- 
consin. Dr. Hinson has said that if the 
Lord wished to give some disciples the 
greatest surprise of their lives, he would 
but answer some of their prayers. Per- 
chance some surprised disciples dwell 
then this day within the limits of Wal- 
worth County in the Badger State. 

This story has its direct connection 
with both the Victory Campaign and that 
of the New World Movement. 

Walworth Association comprises nine 
churches with a total membership of 
950. Highteen months ago, in February 
of 1919, four only of the nine churches 
had pastors, one of the four, Darien, hav- 
ing as acting-pastor the wife of the pas- 
tor, Rev. G. M. King, who was then with 
the “Y”.in France. 

In directing the Victory Campaign the 
writer had the hearty codperation of the 
pastors then on the fields, including Mrs. 
King, together with the laymen of the 
churches and Mr. A. L. Drake, then prin- 
cipal of the Walworth city schools. 

One of the larger churches- of the as- 
sociation, Elkhorn, meeting a then dis- 
couraging situation in spite of the faith- 
ful labors of a former pastor, Rev. A. T. 
Erickson, now at Green Bay, was seri- 
ously considering either disbanding or 
merging the membership and property 
with that of the Congregational Church 
of Elkhorn. The Lake Geneva Church 
was having but a Sunday supply for one 
service, with no pastoral work whatever, 
and was further burdened with a paving 
assessment of $1400. 

The spirit and motive of the Victory 
Campaign so gripped the association 
that the result was that every field of 
the nine not only paid in full the mis- 
sionary apportionments, but together put 
in $3700 in the over-and-above pledges, 
and none in finer spirit than the Lake 
Geneva and Elkhorn churches. In the 
setting-up conferences arranged for Sun- 
day mornings in these two churches, the 
writer was reminded as he went to these 
fields of the statement credited to Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, who, when asked what 
he would do if requested to preach for a 
church about to disband, answered, “I 
‘would preach a red-hot missionary ser- 
mon.” The writer of this article does 
not wish to imply directly that the two 
churches here mentioned were at that 
particular point, yet he makes this state- 
ment of conditions and happenings with 


their full knowledge and consent. Fur- 
ther, he wishes to add that while neces- 
sarily he must here make personal refer- 
ences, he is fully aware that he was but 
acting as the agent of a higher power 
than his own. He preached the best mis- 
sionary sermons he knew how to preach, 
and God honored both his message and 
his messenger. 

Coincident with the missionary re- 
sponse in these churches there came 
plans for the settlement of pastors. Mr. 
A. L. Drake, already mentioned, gave up 
his principalship at Walworth and in 
June of 1919 became student-pastor at 
Lake Geneva, settling with his family 
upon that field and in the following 
October entering the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. Rev. Ralph 
Mayo, for some years the efficient pastor 
of our church in Honey Creek, Wis., a 
community center, became pastor of the 
Elkhorn and Millard churches, his resi- 
dence being at the county seat, Elkhorn. 

In closing at this time reference to the 
Victory Campaign, the fact stands that, 
counting apportionment deficits as they 
were in February in 1919, plus what was 
raised in the six weeks of the campaign 
to cancel same and insure the pledges for 
over-and-above amounts, the associational 
churches gathered in over $4700; that 
the association went into the campaign 
with only four of the nine churches hay- 
ing pastors and emerged with all having 
pastoral supervision save one; that at the 
associational gathering in June, 1919, at 
Delavan, rejoicing in the pace its mis- 
sionary giving showed, unanimous action 
was taken by the association resulting 
in the selection of its own representa- 
tives on the foreign field, namely, Dr. 
and Mrs. Frederick W. Meyer of Capiz, 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Within the past twelve months the 
Elkhorn Church, with the codperation 
of the Home Mission Society and under 
the leadership of the rural church direc- 
tor of the society, Dr. Rolvix Harlan, 
together with the assistance of the 
Roundy fund of the Wisconsin State Con- 
vention, has launched the building of a 
community center parish-house involving 
the expenditure of $10,000, now in course 
of construction. The Millard and Elk- 
horn churches have each recently, in a 
spontaneous movement, raised the salary 
of their beloved under-shepherd $200. 

Entering now the history of the New 
World Movement campaign, we deal in 
exact facts and figures with the permis- 
sion of those individuals and churches 
mentioned. 

Pastor Drake was settled in June of 
last year, as already stated, as student- 
pastor on the Lake Geneva field, his 
salary being $1100, without parsonage. 
He accordingly rented a house for his 
family of four—himself and wife and 
two little children. His wife rented 
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rooms to supplement the income, } 
being made necessary by present li; 
costs. Early this spring the house}, 
sold over their heads, with the nh 
that their furniture had to be store 
a barn while they found temporary }; 
ing with a member of their congrega) 
In spite of this trying experience, Pé 
Drake, sensitive to the challenge of! 
denominational program, went before 
church with the definite statement |, 
the spiritual objectives of the New W: 
Movement were such that the Jj 
Geneva Church would have to foregig 
thought of a parsonage and accepii 
allotment in the campaign and dci 
best. To insure success in this effor] 
dropped out for the spring quarter ‘) 
his work at the Divinity School at! 
University of Chicago. In addition] 
was chosen director of the campaigr/ 
the Walworth Association. 

The Lake Geneva Church was the 
in Wisconsin to go over the top, rail 
something over $7000 on an allotmel) 
$6660. It had as its local director’ 
Smith, cashier of the Farmers State Ii 
of Lake Geneva, who, with his ‘*{ 
united with the church during the } 
year. 

The association has raised to dat) 
pledges $46,253.38, the following amo} 
being credited to the respective chure? 
The Brick Church, Walworth, $6) 
Lake Geneva, $7000; Elkhorn, $4! 
Darien, $3300; Millard, $2715; East ]l 
van, $1370; Silver Lake, , $300; Sri 
Prairie, $500; Delavan, $20,328. Buti 
ures never adequately tell the stor) 

In the recent associational meetin) 
Lake Geneva, it was discovered { 
without any campaign for life enlistn! 
a natural by-product of the camps 
had come in the surrender of three y' 
lives now definitely pledged for mis) 
ary service; further, that churches ? 
having great spiritual reflexes: |! 
Geneva, five baptisms; Elkhorn-Mil 
twelve baptisms; Delavan, eleven } 
tisms, with more to come. t 

The Delavan Church recently chos¢ 
Henry Topping of Japan as its ownt 
eign missionary pastor, but it will } 
continue to codperate with ie 4 
churches in the association in the] 
port of Dr. Meyer of the me 
The church has appointed a survey 
mittee which is now at work dra! 
a local forward-looking program 
the basis of the idea of the | 


tional survey committee and the 
World Movement. 7 | 
The sequel in the Lake Geneva 4 
will complete the story. Within’ 
weeks after the church had led Wi! 
sin churches over the line in the | 
World Movement, the society pure! 
at a real bargain a $3500 property ! 
parsonage, in which today the pastor 
(Continued on page 991) | 
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ONG AND SHORT PASTORATES 


ow long should a pastor remain in 
church? The answer to this ques- 
( is a difficult one, and must be con- 
‘red from several viewpoints. Some 
it to remain for life. Others will do 
(ie and better service by changing 
y eight or ten years, or four or five 
ss. It depends much on the character 
jhe churches served, as well as upon 
temperament, education, etec., of the 
Ors. 

lere are men so constituted that they 
\do their best work in the first year 
‘wo. They may be men of power, es- 
ally strong on certain lines of preach- 
ithe great gospel message, but sort of 
c out when that message has been 
vented from almost every angle. Such 
| better move on, and do the same 
‘« among other people. 

(hers there are who grow nearer and 
,er to their people each year, and by 
very touch of their lives are able to 
ister to them with ever-increasing 
ess, 

it how is the pastor to know when 
(time has come to move on? I have 
\wn pastors to call for a vote of con- 
ce, or to offer a resignation as a 
is of finding the attitude of their 
ch toward them. I am not ready to 
\that this is either a good or a poor 
y. Perhaps it is good in some cases, 
‘unwise in others. 

‘at in some way or other the pastor 
(ld know if he has the good will of 
people seems to me absolutely neces- 
| He should not go feeling about at 
eee to determine this, but at stated 
S, Say once a year, he should ask 
elf these questions squarely and 
erfully: “Is my work among this 
te yielding results? Am I justified 
mtinuing? Is this where my Lord 
#S me to serve?” 

‘all not the pastor, then, be able to 
|. and maintain a permanent home 
other people? The pastors who are 
fied to remain a long time in one 
are few. Therefore, I believe that 
{a young man surrenders himself to 
ne a preacher of the gospel, he of 
ssity surrenders the’ privilege of a 
anent home. My honest opinion is 
| when a pastor is called to a new 
/and immediately builds a home as 
zh this would be his permanent resi- 
», he is making a grave mistake. 
Y pastor is in a sense called on trial. 
‘so is every church accepted by the 
ik accepted in a sense on trial. For 
vastor then to establish a permanent 
» at the beginning of his pastorate 
Presumption which is likely to be re- 
d, and which will injure his work. 
other grievous mistake made by 
Pastors, is to be present when the 
is taken on their call. This is abso- 
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lutely unfair, as it does not allow full and 
free expression. 

Ox this I am reasonably sure, that often 
pastors leave churches when they should 
stay, and that sometimes they stay when 
a change would be a blessing to both 
parties. 

Some may ask why a layman should ex- 
press his views on this subject. I am 
writing this because I believe many un- 
happy experiences in church life could be 
avoided, and that in many cases the 
Lord’s work, which we all love to see 
progress, suffers severe loss because these 
changes have or have not been made, as 
the case may be. Let all pastors and 
people pray earnestly that these matters 
may be so adjusted that the glorious gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ may be preached in 
the power of the Spirit and result in the 
salvation of the unsaved everywhere, so 
that honor may come to his great name. 

Oakland, Cal. W. C. G. 


DO BAPTISTS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN 
ONE ANOTHER? 


The resolution brought over from the 
pre-convention conference and adopted by 
the Northern Baptist Convention states 
as a fact that Baptists have confidence in 
one another, and it is believed to be true 
as regards the great majority of the dele- 
gates at Buffalo, representing the 
churches comprising the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

What was the need of such a commis- 
sion [on denominational schools] if such 
confidence was felt in the main by the 
delegates at that time? Was it the urgent 
demands of a minority of the delegates 
that resulted in the action then taken to 
appoint that commission? From _ the 
viewpoint of this writer, that action 
seems to have been uncalled for unless 
the confidence expressed in the resolution 
was not entirely free from suspicion of 
one another as regarding loyalty to Bap- 
tist faith and practice. But why cast 
suspicion on all our institutions of learn- 
ing, causing each to rest under the sus- 
Picion of disloyalty? That is the position 
of all our Baptist schools under the ac- 
tion taken by the convention. Each is 
called upon to furnish proof of loyalty to 
Jesus Christ and to the faith and prac- 
tice of the Baptists. 

What test is to be applied to prove loy- 
alty? Baptists having no creed but God’s 
Word and all having ever been accorded 
the right of private interpretation of the 
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Scriptures, there is no tribunal having 
authority to act in the case of those un- 
der suspicion. The Northern Convention 
claims advisory action only on such mat- 
ters. Who is to decide the case? Mean- 
while, our schools, resting under sus- 
picion as to whether they are indeed 
Baptist or even Christian institutions, 
will not attract pupils whose parents are 
anxious to place their children in schools 
where they are assured of being under 
the care of Christian instructors. This is 
an injustice, an injury to the cause of 
Christian education for which our schools 
were founded. Why should a blanket in- 
dictment be brought against all to get 
those which were thought to be disloyal? 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Hain: 


CHARITY 


THE Baptist dated July 24 has just 
come to hand. The references to the 
Buffalo convention are interesting, and 
it is encouraging to see the spirit of fair- 
ness and good-fellowship shown in most 
of the articles. Mr. Clarke’s indictment 
under the label, “Was the Interchurch 
Situation Bungled?” is the exception. 

One of the first statements made is 
that “Our withdrawal from the Inter- 
church Movement has thrown a wet 
blanket over our Baptist forward move- 
ment.” This blanket must have some 
holes in it, as we have not felt its in- 
fluence in this part of the country and 
Our program will not be changed. 

A little further on we ‘find this state- 
ment: “Now comes this blight to our 
hopes, and with one fell swoop invalidates 
all the pledges we have worked so hard 
to get.” I don’t think this invalidates 
the pledges, Bro. Clarke. Our understand- 
ing has been that the New World Move- 
ment was of and by Baptists, and we fail 
to see why the closing of the Interchurch 
campaign should put us out of the run- 
ning. We doubt if 2 per cent of our Ne- 
braska Baptists will hesitate in paying 
their pledges on account of withdrawal 
from this movement. “We are not quit- 
ters.” 

Then: “We used the Interchurch 
Movement as the great force in persuad- 
ing the peopie to sign up.” Judging from 
what we have seen and heard in this 
State, most of the emphasis was put on 
the Baptist program, and I do not think 
many signed up simply to keep ahead of 
some other denomination. 

Further: “Have our leaders tricked 
us?” We are sure Bro. Clarke does not 
mean what this question implies. Of 
course, our leaders are not infallible and 
may not have the ability of an Isaiah to 
see ahead, but I am sure they are earn- 
est, consecrated and efficient Christian 
men who were selected by representatives 
of our denomination for the position 
they hold. Much of our criticism is 
uttered because we do not take time to 
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learn the facts. We once heard of a 
father who said to one of his sons, 
“George, what’s John doing out there in 
the barn?” George replied, “I don’t 
know.” The father commanded, “‘Go and 
tell him to stop it.” 

We have always thought that under the 
influence of the sunny skies and balmy 
winds of California, one would be con- 
strained to have a “kindness of heart and 
gentleness of spirit” in tune with the en- 
vironment. ‘Now abideth faith, hope and 
charity, but the greatest of these is 
charity.” 

Norfolk, Neb. 


WHAT ARE FUNDAMENTALS? 


The definition given in standard dic- 
tionaries is, “pertaining to a foundation, 
root, basis, a primary principle, etc.” 
From the above definition “fundamentals” 
would seem to imply “foundation truths,” 
certain beliefs on which the mind and 
spirit rests. In so far, therefore, as these 
truths which relate to our Christian faith 
are questioned or doubted, the action 
weakens and imperils the foundation. In 
a sentence, if the nature and work of 
Jesus Christ is found vulnerable or open 
to question or proven false in one par- 
ticular, why not in others? It is very 
hazardous and dangerous to tamper with 
a foundation whether it be a stone or a 
truth. Having laid your foundation, pro- 
ceed to erect the building thereon but do 
not meddle with the foundation, lest the 
building itself fall. Paul says, “Other 
foundation can no man lay, than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Any his- 
toric fact therefore which relates to the 
person, work or sayings of Jesus Christ 
is of necessity part of the spiritual foun- 
dation on which we build. 

Your correspondent A. S. H. in his arti- 
cle on “Fundamentals,” in your issue of 
the twenty-fourth, says: ‘Some things 
which have been christened ‘fundamen- 
tals’ are not so,” and he proceeds with as- 
surance to tell us what things are not 
fundamental. He says, ‘Faith in the ver- 
bally inspired Word of God is not funda- 
mental.” “The virgin birth of Christ is 
not fundamental.” Luke, in beginning 
his gospel, in writing to Theophilus, says: 
“Tt seemed good to me, having a perfect 
understanding of all things from the very 
first, to write to thee, that thou mightest 
know the certainty of those things 
wherein thou hast been instructed,” and 
then Luke proceeds at once to tell of the 
appearance of the Angel Gabriel to a vir- 
gin named Mary, and he says that Gabriel 
was sent of God to tell the astonished 
virgin that she shall conceive, and when 
she replies that it would not be possible 
because of her virginity, Gabriel says: 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and that which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” 

Your correspondent is careful to tell us 
that he does not deny this, but he is will- 
ing to disturb our faith in this revealed 
truth by saying that this truth is not fun- 

damental. Your correspondent also says: 
“To believe that Christ came from God 
and went to God, is enough.” I make 
bold to say, that if the birth of Christ 
was not miraculous, then he did not come 
from God in any special or unsual way 
any more than Luther or Wesley came 
from God. 
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And the same holds true as regards the 
inerrant or verbally inspired scripture. 
No one claims that the copyists of the 
original manuscripts were verbally in- 
spired. But, in so far as we have a trust- 
worthy translation of the original manu- 
scripts, we have, not as some say, the 
thought of God, but the very Word of God. 
There was a feeling of alarm when it was 
first made known to the world about one 
hundred and fifty years ago that the manu- 
script copies of scripture did not agree. 
Then followed the tremendous labor of 
comparing the scattered manuscripts. (I 
quote from Gaussen.) Thirteen to fifteen 
hundred Greek manuscripts were sought 
out from all the libraries of Europe and 
Asia, and they were carefully compared 
word by word and letter by letter by mod- 
ern criticism, and compared too with all 
the ancient versions—Latin, Armenian, 
Syriac, Sahidic, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Slavonian, Gothic, and Persian, and with 
all the quotations made from the New 
Testament by the ancient fathers in their 
innumerable writings, and with what re- 
sult? The firm establishment of a gen- 
uine text, so that all over the world we 
have practically the same Greek Testa- 
ment. And it is known to all Bible 
scholars that when the King James ver- 
sion was revised in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber at Westminster but few changes were 
made—so few indeed that for practical 
purposes and for general use the King 
James version stands today, except for a 
few obsolete words and terms, as the ver- 
bally inspired Word of God. 

It seems therefore to the writer, that it 
would be well for modern doubters and 
questioners, and all who find a fascina- 
tion in tampering with foundation truths 
such as these, to have a care lest unwit- 
tingly they fall under the condemnation 
of those words of Christ, “Take heed that 
ye offend not [or cause to stumble] one 
of these little ones who believe in me.” 

W. LANGDON SANDERS. 


Bloomington, II. 


AGAIN—FUNDAMENTALS 


As one of the younger members of the 
Baptist denomination, I have been fol- 
lowing with interest the many and pe- 
culiar issues which have been “bother- 
ing” our Northern Baptist Convention in 
the last few weeks. My reactions have 
been many and varied. I should like to 
give expression to a few of these reac- 
tions because I believe they represent the 
views of a good many of the younger 
people in our great denomination. 

I have during the last school year at- 
tended a Baptist university which has the 
reputation of being “most liberal.” Let 
me say that while there I never once 
heard any of the “great fundamentals” of 
Christianity undermined by any profes- 
sor. The great trouble is that some of 
us are mistaken as to what are funda- 
mentals. It is high time that geology 
professors are discrediting the literal in- 
terpretation of that part of Genesis which 
implies the creation of the world in six 
days. What difference does our belief 
as to how the world was created make 
to our “great fundamentals” of charity, 
brotherly love, Christian sacrifice, and 
the service of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ? 
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These are the fundamentals we sh 
emphasize. These are the fundamer 
of Christianity. If they are not th 
tist fundamentals, we need to get b c| 
Christ and Christianity. Christ did, 
continually harp about his virgin bj 
He had bigger things than that to th 
about, and so would we if we were. 
lowing him in love and service and sj 
fice. | 

Perhaps I have said enough. May 
have said too much. But just this 
conclusion: Christianity is primari) 
religion of life. The fundamentals 
Christianity are fundamentals that | 
be lived. The transcendent life 
Christ was actuated by greater fundar 
tals than fundamentals of belief. L 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentler: 
goodness, faith, meekness and tem 
ance—these are all fundamentals of 
Christian life. If these had been 
phasized at the conference at Buffalo! 
convention might have been saved a g; 
deal of unpleasantness and trouble. 

Racine, Wis. H. W. || 

TREATMENT OF THE INSANE 

I am interested in your eattelle 
July 17, entitled “What’s the Jail in } 
Town Like?” Interested? I am horr 
at the facts recited. But I am | 
strained to add some facts concer) 
the treatment of the insane. @ 

An aged Baptist minister became | 
denly insane. Gentleness and cour 
characterized him in health and were) 
lost in his dementia, which was ° 
quiet and harmless. But the shocl 
being arrested in the night in his ]| 
ings and being taken roughly to! 
city jail by two burly policemen sta) 
him into excited expostulation, wi 
they construed into violence and) 
swered with violence. For several y, 
he has been confined in a state ins 
tion for the insane in one of our ) 
progressive western states, where he 
repeatedly suffered violence. Once! 
back bore stripes for many days. On! 
blow above the eye narrowly misse¢ 
stroying the eye. Once a blow on! 
jaw not only gashed his face so 4 
cause permanent disfigurement, 
smashed the false teeth in ‘his mout] 
that since then he has had no teet 
all. - | 

Someone will judicially demand 
what do you propose?” I have no | 
to propose; but I do think there mu: 
found some way to get to the : a 
these state institutions and make S$! 
intendents realize their responsib| 
and make cowardly attendants fea 
wreak their cruelty on helpless pati) 

P 


> | 
LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT | 


Writing in THe Baptist on the | 
day-school lesson for Aug. 1, Dr. Jot 
Earl says: “Baptists sing ‘Lead, K’ 
Light,’ written by a Catholic.” IW 
take issue with that statement. | 
Newman wrote “Lead, Kindly Li! 
some time before he took the leap 
the abyss of Romanism, but there | 
never a ray of light from John New! 
pen after that fatal leap. No, Dr. 
there is no light in Roman Catholi 
you will have to look elsewhere. 

Detroit. A BAPTIST | 


y 
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MAN who once had been a soloist in 

a leading city church stood béfore the 
police justice, making a dramatic appeal 
‘for his freedom. He had been well known 
as of a good family. He had been long 
honored for talented usefulness. His 
downfall, slow but sure, he attributed to 
his failure to practice sobriety. This 
‘man had fashioned himself after a cer- 
‘tain kind of worldliness. He had gone 
‘the downward grade. He walked in the 
‘counsel of the wicked. He established 
‘himself with the sinful. He became listed 
with scorners. 
» Early Christian writers had much to 
‘say about worldliness. Their meaning 
was comprehensive, including everything 
that threatened soul safety. They felt 
‘that they were living in the enemy’s 
country. Some fled from contact with 
the world, choosing monastic loneliness. 
It may be difficult for us to appreciate 
their feeling. All of those early enthu- 
siasts believed that Satan is the god of 
‘this world. They were watchful and 
prayerful. Their lives were salutary in- 
fluences. ; 
| What does this world represent to us? 
In business, is it the lust for money, or is 
it the opportunity for beneficent ideal- 
ism? In government, is it the politician 
or the statesman? In society, is it the 
vulgar selfish, or is it the life which is 
losing itself for the sake of others? An 
apostle of Christ summons us to be liv- 
ing sacrifices, well-pleasing to God, which 
is Our rational service. He interprets his 
meaning by adding, “Do not adapt your- 
selves to this age, but be transformed 
by the renewal of the mind, to search out 
what is the intention of God—the good, 
hnd noble, and perfect.” 
| In his declining years, Spencer’s view 
of this world in general was pessimistic. 
de wrote to his friend, Tyndall, deplor- 
ng “wild ideas and actions” that char- 
icterized business life. He regarded the 
yutlook with dismay, predicting ‘“tre- 
nendous disasters,” though he and his 
‘Tiend would be “out of it before the 
"rash comes.” He considered that our 
seneration had produced an “era of so- 
jal cannibalism.” He thought with the 
zerman proverb, “Many will swallow an 
’88, and give away the shell in alms.” 

“The world is a traveler’s inn.” Early 

‘hristian travelers were surrounded by 
he atheism and corruptness of Rome. 
The spirit of the world is still hostile to 
Pirituality. In his best moment, the 
'rofligate confesses: 
‘The world is too much with us; late 
| and soon, \ 
jetting and spending, we lay waste our 
| powers.” 
“he spirit of the world clips the wings 
f that soul which would soar to highest 
hings. Environment makes pureness a 
truggle for the mastery. Without hesi- 


Not Fashioned, but Transformed 


By ArtHur S. Burrows 


Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist—Emerson. 


tation many insist that it is impossible 
to “keep oneself unspotted from the 
world.” We live daily with earth-dwell- 
ers. We are confronted by ambition for 
honors rather than for holiness. Success, 
not sanctity, seems to be the popular im- 
pulsion. The ideal is dragged in the 
dust of worldly practice. Many fashion 
themselves to present worldness. They 
fear the laugh of conformists. 

Be not fashioned after this kind of 
world. Be transformed by renewals of 
soul. One may be obliged to forge out 
life amid foulness. Others may scoff and 
despise religion. Some may be deadly 
poison to tender instincts. Commercial 
rivalry will tempt to tricks of trade such 
as others use. The sophistry of the Evil 
One is continually quoted, “All have to 
do it!” Nevertheless, conscience urges, 
“Be not conformed.” It is possible to 
lower no standard. It is brave to breast 
popular current. In Rome, Paul could 
say, “I am not ashamed.” In each one’s 
place we ought to be able te say, “I my- 
self certainly serve with my mind the 
law of God.” 

Emperor William transmitted to Wash- 
ington, through our ambassador, his im- 
pression that another of our selected am- 
bassadors could not maintain the position 
at Berlin according to the international 
relations of the United States as a world- 
power. The new ambassador would be 
persona non grata, not because he was 
insufficiently cultured, but because he 
had not much money! The emperor con- 
sidered the latter an insuperable misfor- 
tune. Such a conception is not a world 
at all, in any sense of completeness. It 
is too small for the mind. The mind is 
to be renewed in the thoughts of God. 
“My thoughts are higher than your 
thoughts, and my ways higher than your 


ways.” The renewed mind is fresh and 
lithe. It is an untired energy. It is a 
faculty of moral criticism. It investi- 


gates everything, and secures the noble. 
It refrains from all appearances of mean- 
ness or wickedness. 

Conscience, our inward monitor, re- 
minds us that we are responsible in our 
own age to our own generation. A 
French writer declares that inspiration, 
aspiration, and idealism are_ rapidly 
vanishing, and that we are threatened 
by an age of banality and mediocrity 
fatal to our civilization. Must readjust- 
ments of society result in extinction of 
the faith? Will immigration and inter- 
national intercourse abolish democracy? 
But we can support education still as 
the mark of superiority, and the chief 
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weapon in the struggle for existence. In- 
deed, the transformed have always held 
education above bread in the battle of 
life. The ascent of the masses, even 
though slowly accomplished, is worth 
your purest self-denial on behalf of one 
another. Our world is bettering. Each 
tide-flow leaves the progress mark a 
little higher. The will of God for the 
common welfare is more clearly per- 
ceived. Renewed minds have made our 
world a neighborhood. Other renewed 
minds will make it a brotherhood. 

The voice of God continually summons 
us to our accountability. Be calmly 
exultant, according to the measure of 
faith given of God. Hold not the slogan 
of the easy-going, “When you are in 
Rome, do as Rome does.” Rome was cor- 
rupt, pagan, anti-Christian. Yet to them 
Paul wrote, “Be not eonformed to pre- 
vailing customs; transcend them by the 
spirit of God within you.” The body is 
for the best life, the ear to hear the 
purest music, the spirit to enjoy what 
recreates, the eye to see what elevates, 
the hand to perform what is helpful. Our 
bodies are to be “living sacrifices.” Our 
life is to be rational, wholesome service. 
Be not conformed to anything that is 
ignoble. Be transformed by all that is 
simple and natural. A godly life is the 
normal life. Cant about the “higher life” 
is not the reasonableness of faith. The 
“simplicity that is in Christ” is the re- 
quirement of us by our Father which is 
in heaven. Through Moses God com- 
manded. By his apostle God entreats 
us. He put us into this world to make 
it better. We are glad to be about our 
Father’s business. 

How comes the transforming? By con- 
stant renewing of the mind, until we are 
no longer the slave of environment. We 
can become the master of circumstance. 
The soul is greater than circumstance. 
The body was not long conformed to the 
cradle. The mind cannot be confined by 
underworld limitations. A lily lives in 
the mud; it transmutes its sordidness 
into beauty; it overwhelms its malodors 
with fragrance. A palm grows in the 
sand of the desert; its root penetrates 
into deep fountains of waters beneath; 
it waves its silvery plumes in the light 
of the sun; it becomes a tall and verdant 
canopy, sheltering the weary, and drop- 
ping refreshing fruit. A _ living ‘fish 
plows its course up stream, however 
strong the current. “The righteous are 
bold as a lion.” “Men who never violate 
their conscience are not afraid of the 
midnight summons.” The sparrow grubs 
in the roadway. The eagle mounts to the 
skies. The inert conform. The living 
transform, 

We can see the miseries of the world 
without despising it. We should know 

(Continued on page 990) 
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ks thy cruse of comfort wasting? 
Rise and share it with another, 
And through all the years of famine, 
It shall serve thee and thy brother. 
Is thy burden hard and heavy? 
Do thy steps drag heavily? 
Help to bear thy brother's burden; 
God will bear both it and thee. 
Elizabeth Charles. 


The Wives of Captain Shadrach 


By. V. CoH. 
(Concluded) 


66 AL, when Phoebe died, I felt 

W loneliern you'd guess. The 
dozen or more brothers an’ sisters’d mar- 
ried. Pa was dead, an’ his fourth wife 
was all that was left to me. She did 
for me for a couple of years after a poor 
sort of fashion, then consumption took 
her off just as it had taken my mother 
an’ Anna Mariar. So there I was all 
sole alone, with nary chick nor child nor 
wife to comfort me. 

“Twas then I left whalin’ an’ went 
as fust mate on long v’yages, several 
times to t’other side of the world. On 
the last one of these the cap’n died an’ 
left me to bring the boat in. On board 
was his widow an’ two little boys, an’ 
he left ’em all unpervided for.” He 
paused a moment. ‘That was the time 
my heart run away with my judgment. 
She was a sickly, pettish woman, poor 
as a church mouse—or so I thought— 
an’ no match for Phoebe in any way. 
But them little boys was what I wanted. 
I just yearned for children, an’ I made 
up my mind that as long as the Lord 
didn’t see fit to give me any of my own, 
I’d have ’em by proxy. Fine husky little 
chaps they was, tough as a nut, just like 
Capt. Green, their father.” 

The captain’s gruff voice grew husky, 
and he stopped to try the centerboard, 
though they were sailing over unfathomed 
depths. 

“The day we landed I took Emily to 
a preacher; then she an’ Tommy an’ 
Timmy an’ I went home. I did for them 
boys as if they were my own. I taught 
7?em to swim an’ to row an’ to sail an’ 
to fish, and we were a happy family. 
Emily was grateful to me and tried to do 
her best, an’ the faults she had I could 
forgive because I loved the boys. 

“Then her uncle in Virginia left her 
quite a fortune—more than either Mariar 
or Phoebe had brought me—an’ that 
seemed to chirk her up some. But right 
when we was happiest—we’d only been 
married three years—scarlet fever took 
both the boys. Emily pined herself away 
to a shadder, an’ the next winter pewmony 
just snuffed her out like a candle burned 
low. So she an’ the boys lay side by side 
in the lee of the southeast fence of the 


| 
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graveyard. An’ d’ye know, doctor, I had 
the little chaps’ names cut low on the 
stones, ‘Thomas Green’ an’ “Timothy 
Green,’ so that the blackberry vines 
would grow an’ cover the ‘Green’ part 
an’ I could pertend they were my own 
when I went to sit by their little graves!” 

As the captain finished, his keen eye 
caught a flashing and a sparkling directly 
over the shoal for which they were 
making sail. 

“Great guns! There’s a school of 
them!” he ejaculated. “Get on your mit- 
ten, doctor; we’ll have warm work.” 

Warm work it surely was, the doctor 
thought as he pulled in his thirty-first 
captive, his arms aching with the hard, 
continuous exercise, his forefinger cut 
almost to the bone despite the mitten. 
The box had long since overflowed, and 
the two men slid about on a mass of 
Leautiful, heaving, flopping, blue bodies. 

“This here’s about the last, I guess,” 
the captain said as the waters around 
them grew still and the school vanished, 
“an’ it’s purty nigh sun down. It'll be 
wind daown, too, ef we don’t make sail 
for home.” 

Slowly the lessening wind drove them 
over the molten waters toward the far- 
away dot which bespoke land. Too 
tired for speech were the successful fish- 
ermen, until they refreshed themselves 
with the indigestible sweetness of half 
a pie. When the last crumb was gone, 
they rested again in silence and watched 
the shore outline itself, then the round 
green hills behind. Slowly, still more 
slowly, they approached the bar. Finally 
under lee of the land, they were cut off 
from any breeze at all. 

“We'll have to run her over the bar, 
an’ then we can ketch a little wind in 
the channel,” said the captain as he bent 
manfully over the one big oar. A physique 
of iron, Dr. Bruner thought as he 
watched him. A hardy, shrewd old fel- 
low; yet with tender places in his heart: 
his story of the little boys proved that. 

As the boat glided over the bar into 
the little ripples of the channel beyond, 
twilight fell. Violet replaced the red 
gold on the water, and over the sandy 
shores glided the gray of coming night. 
The captain sat idly holding the sail 
to catch the tiny breeze, while the doc- 
tor, stretched out on the seat, listened 
to the slap and suck, suck and slap of 
the water on the boat, and listening, 
dreamed. He was in a little mission 
town on the other coast, and a winsome 
lassie was peeping roguishly at him 
through the climbing roses on a porch, 
when he was roused by the captain’s 
voice—a new voice with the subdued ut- 
terance of one on holy ground. Dimly 
through the gathering darkness they 
could see the little cemetery, and the 
captain pointed a guarded finger at it. 
, “Doctor, I told you my wives lay there, 
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put it is in my mind tonight to tell yo) 
of another. No one in Oldtown know 
the story, not even Polly Emmeline, wh) 
las done for me these twenty years. Ye 
in it lie all the great happiness, all th 
great sorrow of my life.” He hesitated 
and the doctor could see even in the dus] 
how pitifully his stoical old face worked 

“Twenty-two years ago I went west t| 
look after Polly’s brother Sam who ha 
been badly hurt in an explosion out ther¢ 
I found him at Santa Barbara in a littl 
cottage all covered with roses, and tw) 
good women were nursing him as if h 
was their own. Mother and daughte| 
they were, Mrs. Wilson and Rose—m, 
Rose.” The captain’s voice broke, bu 
he steadied it and went bravely on: 

“Nearly sixty years had I lived an 
three times married. Rose had gone ’ti 
thirty-five unmarried. Yet love found u 
both out at last. An’ though she wa 
young enough to be my daughter, ij 
seemed to make no difference with ou 
hearts.” Again the captain was lost 7 
reverie. Rousing himself, he went o1 
“After six months’ sufferin’ Sam die 
an’ I sent his body back to Polly to bur 
here in Oldtown, but I wrote I was nc 
well an’ would remain. So I stayed i 
Santa Barbara. 

“Before the year was out Rose and | 
were married an’ settled down in the 
little rose-covered cottage. Her mothe 
who was one of God’s saints, lived wit 
us, an’ many a jolly evening we sper 
’raound the open fire in the sitting-roon 
swapping yarns like a lot of men folk’ 
It was the first time I had a wife I neve 
had to apologize for to myself. Yet I’ 
never thought of her good points or wh? 
she’d do for me as I had with the other 
I just loved her an’ wanted her an’ BC 
her. 


Then when ’twas all done I wok 
up to the fact that I had the one woma' 
who was just to my taste. She love 
the sea, she loved to sail an’ to fis! 
she mothered everything helpless, ma 
or child, an’ as for animals, why, st 
even beat me! I remember at one til 
we had, besides one horse and chicken 
a lame duck, six rabbits, an old cat ai 
four kittens, a _ lizzard, an’ a pair ( 
cocker spaniels. Yet one night I cal 
in to find her nursing an old moth-eate 
cur she had rescued from some plaguir 
boys. But her mother only laughed an 
said that Rose had always been that wa 
Then”—the captain broke down entire) 
for a moment—“then God blessed 01 
love with what I’d wanted all my lif 
a child of my own. A little, frail, blu 
eyed girl she was, an’ when—she—cam 
her mother—went——. I rebelled, do 
tor. Can you blame me? These pun 
weak-lunged Oldtown women had bor! 
their droves of children an’ lived, an 

Rose, strong and hearty, must suff 
such agony aS man dares not look 0- 


(Continued on page 991) 
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A Vacation Letter 


UR friends in the Young Reserves 
| like to write letters—at least many 


er writers, too. 
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Pi them do; and they are excellent let- 


| At the close of vacation we should like 


jo have a letter from every boy and girl 
on our long list of Young Reserves, 
\elling us about vacation. 
year from Ruth Van D. about that new 
wunior society and what name they chose; 
rom Harry P. about his success in earn- 
yng his generous pledge for the campaign 


fund; from Esther 
3. B. about those 
vabbits; from Mar- 
zaret N. about her 
wlass at the church 
and the money 
hey raised; from 
mlizabeth 3B. T. 
poant her garden; 
‘rom Ruth B. about 
ier success in 
orming the early 
ising habit; from 
teorge S. about his 
ales of vegetables 


‘nd berries, and 
\rom hosts of 
ythers. 


| Will those who 
vaveé never written 
(0) THE BAPTIST be- 
ore write us a va- 
‘ation letter and 
2ll us about the 
ood times you 
jave had? Have 
jou worked this 
immer? Tell us 
oout that. Hava 
ju learned some 
2w birds or 
‘ants? Have you 
2en fishing? Did 
ju camp out? 
jive us some of 
Jur experiences. 
\ few of the Young 
peserves are be- 
ming acquainted 
‘ith each other 
‘Tough these let- 
its. The best letter 
hich is received 
i Aug. 31 will be 
tblished in Sep- 
)mber. Perhaps we 
all publish two. 
/Remember that 
‘€ one condition 
| Membership in 
\2 Young Reserves 
to try to do some- 
ing for somebody 
(3€ every day. We 
(n’t expect you 
| tell about that, 
t we do want all 

the boys and 
‘Is who read Tue 
PTIST to be in 


We want to 


our club. Send your letters to the Edi- 
tor for the Young Reserves, THE BAprTisr, 


The Young Reserves 


; | 8. Who was the greatest statesman? 
9. Who was the greatest apostle? 
10. Who was the friend of God? 
11. Who was the hungry man that gave 


away a precious possession for 


417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FAMOUS PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE 


. Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 
Who 


NS OTR Ge be 


M OTHE 


For 


For Rainy Days 


was the strongest man? 
was the smallest man? 
was the oldest man? 

was the greatest warrior? 
was the greatest farmer? 
was the greatest poet? 
was the greatest prophet? 


Betty Blue’s Queer Calendar 


By PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


R made a calendar 
June, for Betty Blue. 


Thirty little faces, one 


For eve 


ry day, she drew. 


Sixty eyes and thirty funny 


Noses li 
But nota 
Suppose 


ke a dot; 
single mouth! Do you 
that she forgot? 


Strung upon a ribbon gay, 


They really looked quite queer. 
“You’re to draw the mouths, my child,’ 


Her mother made it clear. 


“Every day that you are pleasant, 


Kindly, 


Their little corners shall turn up— 


As prop 


“But days that you are naughty and 


Are not 


sweet and good, 


er corners should! 


a kindly girl, 


The corners: of the little lips 
Must have a downward curl. 


And when the month has quite gone by, 
We’ll count which side has won; 
If Smilies, then a party! 


But 


If Frownies there’ll be none!” 


Miss Betty, as she listened, made 


Her mind up on the spot; 


There sho 


Turned-down corner in the lot! 
And sure enough, at counting time 
("Twas Betty’s birthday, too), 


uld not be one ugly, 


Thirty, sunny faces smiled 


And so th 
’Twas s 


One for 


At happy Betty Blue 


ere was.a party; O, 
uch a grand affair! 


Ice cream and cake and candy, too, 
A-plenty and to spare. 
And thirty little girls were there, 


each little smile; 


While calendars like Betty Blue’s 
Are really quite the style! 
—The Continent. 
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something to eat? 
12. Who made his son a coat of many 
colors? 
POET PUZZLE 

First in lip, but not in hip. 

Second in hop, but not in skip. 

Third in Ellen, also in Anne. 

Fourth in wagon, but not in van. 

Fifth in fun, but not in sport. 

Sixth in gate, but not in court. 

Seventh in sulk, also in flout. 

tighth in bawl, but not in shout. 

Ninth in loam, but not in sand. 

Tenth in water, but not in land. 

In these rhymes 
there may be 
found. 

An American poet 
much renowned. 


MATHEMATICAL 
if Two stock- 
raisers were going 
along the _ road, 
each driving sheep. 
Said one, “Neigh- 
bor, sell me one’ 
sheep and then I 
shall have twice 
as many as you 
will have.” Said 
the other, “Sell me 
one of your sheep 
and then we both 
shall have _ the 
same number.” 
How many sheep 
did each have? 

2. Said Bob, “I 
wish I could have 
all the lemonade 
I wanted for once.” 
“So do I,” echoed 
Peter. Mother re- 
plied, “Today IT’ll 
have lemonade on 
the porch and you 
four children may 
help yourselves.” 
Bob drank half of 
the entire stock 
and half a glass 
more. Peter drank 
half of what was 
left and half a 
glass more. Anne 
drank half of the 
remainder and half 
a glass more, and 
little Jack did the 


same. In the eve- 
ning there was one 
glass left. How 
many glasses of 


IAN 


Fle 
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unt 


lemonade were 
made _ altogether? 


Answers to “A 
Fish Quiz’ in is- 
sue of July 24: 
1. Scallop. 2. Dog- 
fish. 3. Cuttlefish. 
4. Goldfish. 5. But- 
terfish. 6. Catfish! 
7. Skate. 8. Jelly- 
fish. 
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International Uniform Lesson 
for August 22 


A PRAYER FOR PARDON 
Psa. 61:1-1% Golden Text: Psa. 51:2 
By Joun A. EARL 


The Lesson Text 

Many men have from time to time 
iried their hand at a metric version of 
the Psalms. As a commentary on the 
lesson text I am offering this with apolo- 
gies to the editor: 


“Have mercy, O my God, on me, accord- 
ing to thy grace, 
According to thy mercies free, blot out 
my deep disgrace. 
\ 
O, wash me fully, I implore, and leave 
no unclean stain; 
1 see my sins behind, before, I know 
their blight and bane. 


Against thee, Lord, my sin was aimed, 
I did it in thy sight, 

And thou for sin must not be blamed, 
for thou are always right. 


My sin is more than evil deed; my 
nature is defiled; 

For inward moral change I plead, for 
strength to be thy child. 


Cleanse me, O Lord, again I cry, restore 
my joy and peace, 

Let driven snow no whiter lie, let pains 
of conscience cease. 


From all my sins, Lord, hide thy face, 
obliterate my guilt, 

Within me a right spirit place, and make 
me what thou wilt. 


Thy holy presence let me feel, thy spirit 
let me take; 

And all my dark forebodings heal, my 
stubborn will now break. 


And when transgressors seek to know 
thy heart, thy truth, thy ways, 

To teach them I will gladly go, and turn 
them to thy praise. 


My hands once stained, O, keep thou 

clean, my soul now pure, keep 
white; 

And with thy grace, where guilt has 

been, I’ll praise thee day and night. 


Thy joy is not in sacrifice on reeking 
altars bound; 

Repentance thou wilt not despise where 
broken hearts are found.” 


The Lesson Taught 

The penitence, the prayer and the par- 
don of David are the three emphatic 
points of the lesson. 


Penitence 

David was truly penitent. His peni- 
tence is shown in the keen analysis of 
his own sin, in the utter absenee of any 
alibi, and in the recourse he had to the 
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only fountain of pardon and peace. There 
is not a single word in the psalm of 
penitence that breathes the fear of 
punishment. It is not even sorrow for 
the disgrace he has brought upon him- 
self that moves him to contrition and 
prayer. In his own words we may read 
clearly the psychology of the psalmist 
when he penned the psalm: “Against 
thee and thee only have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight.’ He was 
conscious that he had by his sin wounded 
God, violated holy law, broken down the 
most sacred relations which he was 
chosen of God to uphold, and rendered 
himself unfit for the high calling to 
which he had been exalted by divine 
providence. It was a terrible experience 
through which he was passing. The 
memory of his early faith and purity 
now wrecked and soiled goaded him to 
desperation. His conscience would not 
let him sleep. The murdered Uriah 
haunted him and made him cry out, “De- 
liver me from blood-guiltiness, O God.” 
The presence of Bathsheba in his house- 
hold brought back all the sad and loath- 
some past and made him sigh in words 
like these, “My sin is ever before me.” 
David was an _ unqualified penitent, 
steadily refusing to modify his guilt by 
any extenuating circumstance. 


Prayer 

Some penitents, crushed by the weight 
of their sin, seek relief in self-destruc- 
tion; other penitents drown their con- 
science in greater revelry, and try to 
put out fire with fire; but the true peni- 
tent seeks relief in prayer. David has 
shown the way of salvation to every 
broken and contrite heart. His prayer 
of contrition is a model because it is the 
expression of experience. He approached 
God en the basis of mercy. That is the 
only possible approach to God which is 
not a blind alley. Lovingkindness and 
a multitude of tender mercies are the 
only things commensurate with his sin. 
The whole prayer is based upon a vital 
personal relationship with God. It is 
the cry of a wayward son to a father. 
He believes that his Father will not re- 
fuse his prayer because it comes from a 
broken heart and a contrite spirit. In 
fact, prayer is the only thing left to 
him, because God does not desire to have 
sacrifice. Here are all the elements of 
true prayer. It is a spiritual function. 
It is the personal approach of a personal 
sinner to a personal God for personal 
‘salvation. 


Pardon 

The word “pardon” has been cheapened 
by its common use in the language of 
courtesy, as when one says, “I beg your 
pardon.” The pardon for which the 
psalmist prayed was no mere absolution 
from guilt by the decree of the judge. 
> David prayed for the regeneration of his 
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whole nature. The sin of which he wi 
guilty was only a symptom of a diseaj 
which affected the deepest springs of h 
nature. He means no offense to his oy 
mother when he cries, “Behold, I wi 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did n| 
mother conceive me.” That is his high’ 
poetic way of saying that he is a sinni 
py nature as well as by practice. Ni 
does he mean to excuse himself for h 
sin by pleading the handicap of birt 
The words clearly show that David | 
conscious of the depths of his depravyit, 
He therefore prays for cleansing fro 
the foul springs of his sinful self. “Crea 
in me a clean heart, O God, and rene 
a right spirit within me,” is his ferve 
ery. It is as though David had but di 
covered the darkness of his mind and t) 
depravity of his heart; therefore he cri¢ 
“Behold, thou desireth truth in the i) 
ward parts; and in the hidden part thi 
shalt make me to know wisdom. Pur) 
me with hyssop and I shall be clea 
wash me and I shall be whiter thi 
snow.” The pardon for which Dav 
prays is the renewal of his whole natu 
by the incoming of the Holy Spirit 
God. , a 

. | 


Des Moines. College. = | 


Prayer Revives a Sunday Scho: 
HE Olivet Presbyterian Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently wrote i 
account of a fresh utilization of pray 
as a practical method of Sunday-sehc 
efficiency. We quote as follows: * 
“Increased rents some time ago beg! 
to push families with children from 4 
neighborhood. Our school dwindled, a 
our teaching force was thinned. On 
stormy evening in September a few of 0 
Sunday-school workers met to comBid 
the situation. All agreed that the fi 
need was for more teachers, but so } 
our best efforts had failed to secu 
helpers. The meeting closed with a re’ 
lution to pray the thing through. Ot! 
friends were enlisted in this prayer emo, 
‘Hardly a week had passed before f 
had volunteered to teach in our sche 
and since that time no class has lacket 
teacher at any session. Then 2’ 
scholars began to come in, and from tli 
time the growth of the school has be 
steady. * 
“Another problem that soon tie 
was the conduct and inattention of 80) 
of our classes. Then certain re, 
came too large for the teachers, unt 
these conditions, to handle. One teacl! 
was forced to give up her class of D0) 
and it seemed that other classes must? 
broken up, at the risk of losing some? 
the scholars that most needed 
fluence of the school. >| 
“Again we resorted to the prayer Pl: 
This time the help of numbers OF @ 
church members who could not regula/ 


attend or teach in the school was soug? 
Each teacher was urged to sore 
‘prayer-helper’ for the class from am 

(Continued on page 991) | 
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Topic for August 22 
4E BEAUTIES AND WONDERS OF 
GOD'S WORLD 
(An Outdoor Meeting) 
Psalms 65:1-13 


)1. Suggestive: Worship in absentia 
yt only attacks the whole church con- 
‘egation, but the young people’s society. 
yr this outdoor meeting, secure a lawn 
‘se to the church if possible, or high- 
ea grounds, or a quiet place in the 
rk. Plan music of a lively, inviting 
aracter and arrange the program in de- 
il. The society will want to impress 
itsiders that Christian young people can 
\ things in decency and order. 

2. The Bible message: Secure some 
‘ight young man or woman, with speak- 
g ability, to commit Psalm 19 to mem- 
'y and to give same as a part of the pro- 
am. The Shepherd Psalm should be 
jepared and given in concert. David 
us close to nature, in the great out-of- 
sors, when he wrote: “Surely goodness 
id mercy shall follow me all the days of 
'y life; and I will dwell in the house of 
‘e Lord forever.” 

3. Nature’s God: How we revel in the 
vauties of this old world! We accept 
em and enjoy them, and we sometimes 
huse them. During this out-of-doors 
eeting, the minds and hearts of the 
ung people should be drawn to the God 
j all nature. His messages, his Book, 
ust become part of our very lives if we 
e to make him known to a needy world. 
4. A service of worship: Because the 
ciety is outside the church building is 
» reason for a let-up in the spirit of rey- 
ence and real worship. Undue hilarity 
‘ll make the wrong imression and dis- 
junt the young people. 

Following the singing of “Jesus, Lover 
My Soul,” use as a closing scripture 
Ssage: “Let the words of my mouth, 
.d the meditations of my heart, be ac- 
iptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
vength, and my Redeemer.” 


Plans and Methods 


We take pleasure in presenting this 
ek the calendar for 1920-21 as adopted 
| the Sunday School Council and the In- 
“national Sunday School Association. 
lis calendar deserves the careful con- 
leration of all who are vitally inter- 
ted “in religious education in our 
‘urches, 

September: Extension and attendance, 
Iminating in Rally Day, : 


Jetober: Leadership training. Father 
'd Son Week. 
November: The Bible, individual and 


‘le life. Bible Sunday Nov. 28. 
December: Religious education in the 
me. Near East Relief offering. 
January: Adult class. 

February: Boys’ month — organized 
88; older boys’ conferences. 


HIS page is for all Baptist 
young people's organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 


ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THe Baptist 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


March: Pre-Easter evangelism. 

April: Children’s week; children’s 
month. 

May: Girls’ month. 

June: Children’s Day. Promotion of 


summer plans. 

July and August: 
camps, D. V. B. S. 

Note: Emphasis on evangelism through 
January, February and March. 

General suggestions: I. Sunday-school 
propaganda. Throughout the entire year 
there should be a well-organized and per- 
sistent Sunday-school propaganda de- 
signed: 1. To show the importance of 
the Sunday school to the church, the com- 
munity and the nation. 2. To arouse a 
Sunday-school conscience. 3. To secure 
support for denominational and interde- 
nominational agencies and programs. 

II. Items worthy of major emphasis. 
1. Extension and attendance, stressing 
three things: (1) The establishment of 
new Sunday schools. (2) The increasing 
of the enrolment in schools already es- 
tablished. (3) The raising of the percent- 
age of attendance of pupils already en- 
rolled. 2. More time for religious in- 
struction and training, including three 
things: (1) Better use of Sunday by cor- 
reJation of agencies. (2) Week-day re- 


Training schools, 


ligious schools. (3) Daily vacation schools’ 


of religion. 38. Supervision and train- 
ing, including training of teachers and 
officers, supervision of volunteer workers, 
preparation of supervisors and_ profes- 
sional leaders. 4. Equipment and sup- 
port. 5. Home cooperation and religious 
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The New President of the 


B. Y. P. U. of America 


education in the family. 6. Evangelism. 
7. Missionary education. 

III. Joint promotion. 1. Body of com- 
mon promotion literature as far as prac- 
ticable. 2. Systematic and unified adver- 
tising campaign. 3. Retreats and confer- 
ences for planning coéperative drives. 4. 
Tours of specialists, 

A committee is at work ona simple, de- 
tailed program of plans under each 
month’s topics. This material may be se- 
cured, when ready, from the various de- 
nominational headquarters. 


Toronto Convention Impressions 


As the mighty Niagaras gather .the 
Sweet waters of the inland seas, and 
through wisdom given of God are con- 
verted into warmth, light and power, so 
this convention, with the impetus of the 
Niagaras, will carry the sweet waters of 
Christian patriotism, idealism, citizen- 
ship and service to the world.—Roy A. 
Crowder, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Four of us and a babe came from Tulsa, 
Okla. The convention has meant the 
dedication of three of us and the babe to 
Christian service, and to me a great Op- 
portunity of service besides. I speak for 
all when I say that it was well worth 
while.—B. J. Badger. 

This convention has proved to me that 
the B. Y. P. U. is the most democratic and 
spiritual organization existing—M. lL, 
Mason. 

This convention has shown me the un- 
limited work I can do for my Master,— 
J. Cecil Statum. 

This, my initial attendance at a B. Y. 
P. U. of A. convention, has been such that 
I shall return to my little home union 
and zealously work all the coming year 
that several of our members may be able 
to attend and be spiritually uplifted by 
the convention of 1921.—F. EB. A. 

This convention has given me a 
glimpse of what it means—the world for 
Jesus.—Geo. Almore. 

A mountain-top experience.—Edna Gel- 
dart. 

God has taught me during this conven- 
tion that the only thing worth while in 
my life is to do and be what he has in 
his plan for me.—Nellie M. Meyers. 

This convention has meant more to me 
than I can express.—Helen McAllister. 

This convention has inspired me more 
than I can express. I only wish our 
whole society could have been here— 
Sarah Campbell, Collingwood. 

I thank God that I was able to attend 
this convention. It has meant more to 
me than I can ever tell.—Alice Clark. 

After these four wonderful days, I shall 
not willingly miss another B. Y. P. U. of 
A. convention.—Dorothea G. Enison. 

There has been inspiration as to fur- 
ther service and fuller consecration to 
the cause of my Christ—Eva_ Borrow- 
man, Toronto. 
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The Colby Centennial 
June 20-30, 1920 
By CHarLes P. CHIPMAN 


The exercises commemorating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the granting of 
full collegiate powers to the institution 
at Waterville were something more than 
a mere jubilation over a century of exist- 
ence; they gave concrete expression to 
the two dominant Colby ideals, loyalty 
and service. Again and again during the 
five days of the centennial emphasis was 
laid upon these two ideals as exemplified 
in loyalty to God and country and service 
for God and country. No one who at- 
tended all the exercises and reflected 
upon what he saw and heard could go 
away without realizing that here on the 
banks of the Kennebec is an institution 
which is a vital force for good. 

These two ideals were dramatically 
portrayed in the college pageant, ‘The 
Torch of Learning,” given on Saturday 
afternoon for the citizens of Waterville 
and again on Tuesday for the alumni and 
their guests. On the spacious rear 
campus, sloping. gently towards the Ken- 
nebec, amid the elms and willows, the 
history of the college and its notable con- 
tributions to the service of God and coun- 
try were unfolded in vivid and pic- 
turesque scenes. 

The baccalaureate sermon, delivered on 
Sunday morning by Pres. Roberts in the 
City Hall—which stands on the site of 
the building where the first commence- 
ment exercises were held—was from the 
text, “Give and it shall be given unto 
you.” In a very simple but impressive 
way Pres. Roberts emphasized the duty 
of whole-hearted service and the rewards 
which come to those who are willing to 
give themselves unreservedly to their 
tasks in the world. 

Of the living alumni and undergradu- 
ates of the college, 675, or more than 
cne-third, were in some branch of service 
during the world war. On Sunday 
afternoon, more than 300 of these, most 
of them wearing the uniforms in which 
they saw actual service, gathered with 
a crowd that filled the huge tent on 
the campus to render homage to the 
nineteen Colby men who gave their lives 
for God and humanity. Deeply moving 
were the simple services. Brief addresses 
were made by Pres. Roberts, Prof. H. C. 
Libby, and Gen. H. M. Lord, ’84. The 
Colby service medal of bronze was pre- 
sented to all who were present to receive 
it. One side of the medal depicts Love- 
joy defending his press against the mob 
and the words, “By the blessing of God 
I will never go back.” The reverse shows 
two students, one in the uniform of the 
army, the other in that of the navy, 
leaving their college room, and the 
words, “For Country and Humanity.” 

Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown Uni- 
versity, delivered the Phi Beta Kappa 
cration on Sunday evening upon the 
theme, “The Meaning of America.” It 
was a masterly presentation of a timely 
subject. 

Monday morning, the address before 
the junior class was delivered by Hon. 


Our Own Folky 


William H. Looney, ’77, of Portland. In 
the afternoon a bookcase made from the 
timbers of the Lovejoy house in Alton, 
Ill., was presented to the college with 


fitting exercises. In the evening the 
president’s reception afforded a delight- 
ful opportunity for the renewing of old 
friendships. 

Tuesday morning, Randall J. Condon, 
’86, superintendent of schools of Cincin- 
nati, delivered the address to the senior 
class. Six hundred attended the alumni 
lunch in the tent Tuesday noon, and 500 
sat down to the alumne lunch at the 
same hour in the gymnasium. Excellent 
speaking and a spirit of deep loyalty to 
the college characterized both gatherings. 


_Great enthusiasm was evoked by the an- 


nouncement at the alumni lunch of the 
gift of Mr. Charles F. T. Seaverns, ’01, 
of the board of trustees, establishing a 
department of physical training and ath- 
letics. Another notable gift announced 
at this time was that of a gold medal, 
to be awarded annually to that member 
of the graduating class who “best exemp- 
lifies the spirit of American citizenship.” 
This was the gift of Dr. R. J. Condon, ’86. 

The anniversary address on Wednesday 
morning was delivered by Dean Shailer 
Mathews, ’84, of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. His theme 
was “The Lessons of the Century.” The 
bachelor’s degree was conferred upon 
seventy-seven, and the master’s degree 
upon one. The honorary degrees in- 
cluded: doctor of laws upon Pres. K. 
Cc. M. Sills of Bowdoin College, George 
Otis Smith of the Geological Survey, Gen. 
H. M. Lord, and Pres. A. J. Roberts; mas- 
ter of arts upon Col. Charles L. Phillips 
of the U. S. Army, and Dr. Lester C. 
Miller of Worcester, Mass.; doctor of di- 
vinity upon Rev. Arthur W. Cleaves of 
THE BAPTIST. 

Twelve hundred sat down to the anni- 
versary dinner Wednesday noon. The 
speakers included Governor Milliken, ex- 
Senator Charles F. Johnson, Judge Har- 
rington Putnam of New York, Mrs. Mary 
Low Carver, the first woman to gradu- 
ate from Colby, and Pres. Sills of Bow- 
doin. Pres. Roberts announced that the 
centennial endowment fund of $500,000 
had reached the total of $575,000, and 
that a campaign for a further sum of 
$150,000 would start immediately, to 
terminate Jan. 1, 1922. 


Committees of N. B. C. 


Pres. E. L. Tustin of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention has made the following 
appointments on committees: 

1. Baptist bodies using foreign lan- 
guages—to serve for three years: Secy. 
C. A. Brooks, New York City; Prof. An- 
tonio Mangano, Brooklyn; Rev. S. Orosz, 
Cleveland; Rev. Frank Peterson, Minne- 
apolis; Rev. T. Rzepecki, Chicago; Secy. 
Katherine S. Westfall, Chicago. 

2. City missions—to serve for three 
years: Rev. C. H. Sears, New York City; 


Rev. Benjamin Otto, Chicago; Rev. W. E. 


Waterbury, Boston. 

3. Evangelism—to serve for three 
years: Rev. C. H. Rust, Scranton, Pa.; 
Rev. H. F. Stilwell, Cleveland; Rev. T. J. 
‘illers, Detroit, Mich. 


Edward S. Clinch, New Yok City; Mr, | 
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4, Law—to serve for three years: Hon, 


L. Abbott, St. Louis, Mo. 

5. Social service—to serve for three 
years: Rey. S. Z. Batten, Philadelphia; 
Rev. H. D. Coe, Bristol, Conn.; Mrs W. A, 
Montgomery, Rochester, N. Y.; Prof. A, 
W. Small, Chicago. 

6. Transportation manager: Mr. W.G) 
Brimson, Chicago. 

7. Finance: Trevor Arnett, New York 
City; F. W. Ayer, Camden, N. J.; Rev.C) 
A. Barbour, Rochester, N Y; George W) 
Coleman, Boston; O. R. Judd, New York 
City; Rev. W. H. Main, Philadelphia; R. 
L. Scott, Chicago; C. S. Shank, Seattle 
Wash.; D C. Shull, Sioux City, Iowa. | 

W. C. BITTING. 


Cleveland Letter 

By Mrs. T. E. ADAMS 

In Memoriam 
In Lake View Cemetery is a mortuar) 


and alabaster. The walls reflect the an 
cient prophecies and the later gospels 
The rare Tiffany window depicts thr 
figure of the risen Christ advancing witl 
outstretched arms toward a _ grievins| 
world. 

Into this chancel there were borne thé 
flower-blanketed caskets with the preciou: 
bodies of two Baptist women this las' 
week—women of the same generation 
life-long friends, who within three or fow 
days of each other passed through thi 
portals of pain and suffering into eterna 
glory. The old First Church these day;| 
feels a deepening sense of personal grief 
The first to go was our honored frient 


Cleveland. The second was Mrs. W. E 
Clarke, formerly of Cleveland and late! 
of East Orange, N. J. These beautifu 
Christian women came into the Firs} 
Church in their youth, and for man) 
years were active and forceful in advanc 
ing the work to which their belovet 
church stood committed. s | 
in the passing of these devoted womel 
our Woman’s Society realizes immeasut! 
able loss. The foreign mission work hai 
been wonderfully helped by Mrs. Sher 
win’s sympathetic interest and support 
She was one of the pioneers of thi 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. @ a) 
cious, sincere and kindly, these were th’ 
finest flowers of Christian Americal) 
womanhood. To the daughters of eacl 
goes our tenderest sympathy. 7 
The last rites were very simple—onl) 
the reading of the great scriptural prom 
ises and a prayer. For Mrs. Clarke wai 
read Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” Thi 
closing words for Mrs. Sherwin wer 
those of that exquisite hymn of th 
church:: , 
Earth to earth and dust to dust, % 
Calmly now the words we say. vy 
Left behind, we wait in trust 
For the resurrection day. ¥ 


Father, in thy gracious keeping | | 
Leave we now thy servant sleeping. | 
The Foreign Missions Institute 
It will be gratifying news to the friend 
of Mrs. W. A. Montgomery that she i 


making an excellent recovery from he 


August 7, 1920 


ecent contact with an automobile at Buf- 
alo. She now expects to be present at 
he Foreign Missions Institute at Chau- 
auqua, Aug. 22-28. The central commit- 
se of the united study of foreign mis- 
ions presents Mrs. Montgomery’s own 
ook, “The Bible and Missions.” This is 
he twentieth season of foreign mission 
tudy classes. 


Japtist Work among Service 
Men in Southern California 


By Froy THORNTON BARKMAN 


|For the benefit of our Baptist con- 
cituency and in the interest of the men 
1 the U. S. service, mention should be 
jade of a Baptist work which is being 
urried on in southern California. Since 
ebruary, 1919, the writer has been work- 
ig under appointment of “The After- 
Jar Work Committee” of the Home Mis- 
‘on Society, as your Baptist representa- 
ve. Through the coédperation of the 
aptist churches, a program of religious 
srvices, socials and entertainments has 
2en conducted. These meetings have 
2en held in the church buildings, on 
1e ships, and in the army camps. Much 
us been made of personal visits, the 
cating of Baptist men and _ personal 
ork with men who are not Christians. 
any men have been converted and 
ave united with our Baptist churches. 
When “The After-War Work Commit- 
e” ceased to function a short time 
30, the writer was reappointed to the 
ork as the joint representative of the 
ome Mission Society and the Southern 
alifornia Convention. It is his plan to 
2ep in touch with the men from Baptist 
omes and churches who are with the 
acific fleet or in army camps on the 
uth Pacific coast. He desires very 
uch to get the names of these men, 
weir home address, rank, address of 
ip or camp, and any other information 
hich will be of help to him when these 
en are visited. The codperation of 
ustors and parents in this regard will 
+ greatly appreciated. Kindly address 
1 communications to Rev. Floy Thorn- 
n Barkman, care of First Baptist 
aureh, Tenth and E Streets, San Diego, 
il. 


ainy Mountain Indian Mission 


‘The Kiowa Indian Church at Rainy 
ountain Mission, Okla., is feeling for- 
m. Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Clouse, who 
‘ve been missionaries at that mission 
Yr more than twenty-four years, have 
signed, are packing their household 
sods, and will soon be moved away. Mr. 
Ouse expects to become the professor of 
e Bible department in Bacone College, 
id pastor of the church at Bacone. Ba- 
ne is the Baptist school for Indian 
ys and girls, located in eastern Okla- 
ma, near Muskogee. Mr. Clouse, there- 
re, goes from the missionary pastoral 
wrk of the large rural Indian charge of 
stern Oklahoma to a student center 
iere Indian young people need the sort 
help that will keep them interested 
a Sympathetic with the homes they 


Mr. and Mrs. Clouse spent a dozen or 
of years in three pastorates in Iowa, 
ter being graduated from Morgan Park 
minary, before the call came for work 
iong the Kiowa Indians. But wherever 
3 work has been, he has been a student 
d close observer of the life of his par- 
1. Mrs. Clouse has always been a 
other to all the young people, and a 
se assistant in all church work. The 


twenty-four years here with the Indians 
have been building-up years—a genera- 
tion of activity among a tribe of prim- 
itive people, who have responded so that 
today there are four Baptist churches 
with more than a third of the Kiowa 
tribe enrolled as followers of Christ. For 
several years the local county fairs have 
revealed the fact that the Indian woman 
could compete with her white neighbors 
in canned fruit and other domestic work, 
and that the Indian men were not far 
behind their farmer friends. Mr. Clouse 
has visited Rainy Mountain government 
Indian school every Sunday:for twenty 
years, and so has touched religiously the 
young life of most of the tribe. He is 


- thus qualified to go to Bacone for purely 


student work. 

Many from the four Kiowa churches 
and the three other missionaries among 
the Kiowas met at the Rainy Mountain 
Church on a recent Sunday for a fare- 
well service. The gospel message was 
brought at the morning hour by Rev. 
Harvey H. Treat. Mr. Clouse also gave 
a brief summary of his work as pastor. 
In the afternoon, the Indians used the 
time to express sorrow at the separation 
but faith that God can help them go on 
strong. 

It is expected that Rev. F. L. King, who 
has been missionary among the Arapaho 
Indians for twenty years, will be trans- 
ferred to the Rainy Mountain mission. 
Both changes will be made so that work 
will be begun about Sept. 1. 


Mississippi Valley 


OHIO 


THE First CHURCH oF CANTON, under 
the efficient and inspiring leadership of 
Rev. W. E. Bridge, is in a healthy condi- 
tion. Many have been added to the mem- 
bership by baptism and by letter since 
the coming of the pastor a year ago. The 
church bulletin indicates that the church 
is thoroughly organized and a large corps 
of workers are active in the many de- 
partments. A. K. McCall, colporter-mis- 
sionary, had part in a recent prayer meet- 
ing and spoke on Sunday, July 18, to a 
fine audience on missionary work in 
Ohio. 


MARIETTA ASSOCIATION has_ twenty- 
three churches, mostly rural. A year ago, 
sixteen of these were pastorless. Under 
the leadership of the capable and devoted 
moderator, Hon. J. A. Okey, assisted by 
Pastor Houf, then of Marietta Church, 
and others, a good fund was raised to 
employ a pastor at large. This was sup- 
plemented by a generous allowance from 
the O. B. C. A new Ford was also se- 
cured for the missionary, Rev. J. M. 
Turner. Much has been accomplished in 
the last ten months. Special meetings 
have been held in most of the churches, 
in some of which the colporter has had a 
part. The results have been more than 
fifty baptisms, a number of restorations 
and several received by experience. 


THE First CHURCH oF Bucyrus has 
been having’ a continuous ingathering 
since Feb. 1, when the pastor, Rev. M. R. 
Sheldon, came upon the field. In the six 
months there have been forty additions, 
half of them by baptism. 

AT THE CALL of the First Church of 
Conneaut, July 13, eleven churches and 
twenty-one messengers responded to sit 
in council together for the setting apart 
to the gospel ministry of Bro. Earl Win- 
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field Bloomquist. Mr. Bloomquist pre- 
sented a clear and pleasing statement as 
to his Christian experience, call to the 
ministry and his views on Bible doctrine. 
The ordination service was held in the 
evening, the address being given by Rev. 
W. M. Courson of Wesleyville, Pa. Bro. 
Bloomquist has accepted a call to the 
Baptist Church of Mayville, N. Y. 


THE Baptist CHuRCH oF LAGRANGE 
would like communications from pas- 
tors who are contemplating a change or 
who are without work at present. Ad- 
dress communications to Mrs. F. B. Gott, 
LaGrange. 


ILLINOIS 


Mrs. HELEN FE. Finiry, daughter of Rev. 
David and Eunice Cory, and widow of 
Dr. Peter Finity, passed away at her 
home in Kane on June 15. Born in New 
York state, she moved to Kane when ten 
years of age, married and settled there. 
She united with the Baptist Church in 
1849 when fifteen years of age, and as a 
member has always been steadfast and 
faithful and liberal in the giving of her 
means to every good cause. The church 
feels a distinct sense of loss in her going. 


NEBRASKA 


Rey. W. J. Botinea, pastor of the church 
in David City since February, 1919, and 
his oldest daughter, Frances Juanita, 
aged 14, were drowned in the Platte 
River while in bathing on the afternoon 
of July 5. Funeral services were held on 
the following Friday, at which time most 
of the business houses of the town were 
closed as an expression of esteem. Mr. 
Boling was a minister of ability: and 
power and will be missed, not alone by 
his church, which he had brought to a 
maximum of earnestness and efficiency 
during his pastorate, but by the com- 
munity at large, where his influence had 
been felt by his whole-hearted support of 
every worthy community enterprise and 
by his fearlessness in the denunciation of 
unworthy projects. He leaves a wife and 
three children. 


MICHIGAN 


AN ITEM IN THE issue. of July 3 stated 
that Rev. Harry C. Grimes at the First 
Church, Stanton, baptized thirteen per- 
sons on June 13. The number actually 
baptized was thirty-four, among whom 
were entire families. 


THE CoNLEY MermorraAL CHurcH of De- 
troit, Rev. P. C. Nelson, pastor, is doing 
well for a baby church not yet one year 
old. It has made a net gain of sixty-three 
members during ten months, being or- 
ganized Sept. 21 with forty-four and now 
numbering 107. Fifty dollars has been 
added to the pastor’s salary, and $8200 has 
been raised for the New World Move- 
ment. The church hopes to reach the 
$10,000 mark. A flourishing mission Sun- 
day school is conducted in a dense for- 
eign section, and the pastor is trying to 
find a place to locate an outstation where 
he can preach regularly Sunday after- 
noons. Pastor Nelson is now preaching 
through an interpreter Sunday after- 
noons at the Second Rumanian Church 
during the absence of the pastor. 


Michigan’s Contribution to Missions 


Michigan Baptists are proud to claim 
as their own two of the young people who 
were candidates for missionary service 
and who were given their appointments 
by our Home and Foreign Mission so- 
cieties at the Buffalo convention. These 
young women are Miss Ethel Cronkhite, 
who was born at Bath, Mich., and Miss 
Zelda Waters of East Lansing. Miss 
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Cronkhite goes from the Hartford Church 
to Bengal Orissa, British India, where 
she is to be engaged in educational work. 
She has attended Ripon College, Wiscon- 
sin, the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago, and Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, graduating from the latter institu- 
tion in June this year. Miss Waters has 
received appointment under the W. A. B. 
H. M. S. for work in a cosmopolitan cen- 
ter in the West, the place not yet being 
designated. Miss Waters is a member of 
the First Church of Lansing. She at- 
tended the Michigan Agricultural College 
for three years and for the last two years 
has been attending the Training School 
in Chicago, from which she was gradu- 
ated last June. 

In several other appointees Michigan 
people have at least a_ heart interest, 
though other states claim the right of 
possession. Miss Grace Lund, also a re- 
cent graduate of the Training School in 
Chicago, was born at Muskegon, Mich. 
She has accepted an appointment under 
the W. A. B. H. M. S. to work among 
the foreign peoples in Detroit. She is 
to take the place of Miss Mildred Jones, 
who has been in Detroit for seven years 
and who is leaving to become director of 
Brooks House, the Baptist Christian cen- 
ter at East Hammond, Ind. Miss Lund 
comes here from Powers Lake, N. D. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Sword, who were 
appointed to Burma, also have a heart 
claim upon Michigan people, as Mrs. 
Sword, formerly Miss Edna Grandin, at- 
tended the Cadillac High School and was 
a member of the Swedish Church of that 
place. Both Mr. and Mrs. Sword are at 
present members of the Swedish Church 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Miss Edna Stever, registered nurse, 
gives as her birthplace Deckerville, 
Mich., although she is now a member of 
the Parsells Avenue Church of Rochester, 
N. Y. She has already sailed for Assam, 
British India, where she is connected 
with the new Women’s and Children’s 
Hospital—the only hospital to minister 
to seven million people, although we Bap- 
tists have been carrying on work there 
for almost a century. 

Ruth Mather is also a Michigan prod- 
uct, being born at Charlevoix. Many 
older residents will remember her grand- 
father as pastor at Battle Creek, Port- 
land and other Michigan fields, and also 
as superintendent of the home for aged 
ministers at Fenton. Miss Mather comes 
from a missionary family. Her brother, 
Mr. Asshur Mather, has for some years 
been working in Assam and has recently 
come home on furlough. He is a graduate 
of Kalamazoo College. A sister who is at- 
tending the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary is a student volunteer. Miss 
Mather was graduated from Denison in 
1912. She has splendid experience both 
in teaching and in Y. W. C. A. work in 
student centers. Her designation is Hast 
China. She is leaving her church mem- 
bership in the First church of Cortland, 
Ney 

One of the young women said to that 
great audience of Baptist people, “We go 
out to plant the flower; you are watering 
it by your money and your prayers.” 
With this splendid consecration of young 
life before us, are we to be true to our 
trust on the second line of defense? 

HELEN M. Hupson., 


IOWA 


At Storm LAKE, Rey. O. R. O. FAREL 
has been making evangelistic appeals in 
connection with the Sunday services. The 
attendance has been excellent. About a 
score of new members, mostly adults, 
have been recently added to the First 
Church. 


Atlantic Coast 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rev. BENJAMIN F. Linpsay has resigned 
ihe pastorate of the Georgetown Church. 
He has received a call to Hyannis. 


Rev. ALFRED E. Hooper, who recently 
resigned the pastorate of the Beulah 
Church, Chicopee, has accepted a call to 
the church at Poland, N. Y. 


SuPPLIES AT THE EAst CHuRcH, Lynn, 
for the month of August are as follows: 


Aug. 1—Rev. C. L. Chamberlain, pastor - 


of the First Church, Lebanon, N. H.; 
Aug. 8—Prof. W. N. Donovan of Newton 
Center; Aug 15—Rev. M. R. Foshay, pas- 
tor of the First Church, Manchester, 
N. H.; Aug. 22—Rev. Frank Rector, pas- 
tor of the First Church, Pawtucket, R. I. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Rey. AuGusTt BALLBACK began his pas- 
torate at Bethany Church, Fox Chase, 
Suva 


THe Young PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY AT 
LEWISBURG, July 5-12, was a great success. 
The usual number was in attendance. 
The program was strong, including Pres. 
Milton G. Evans, Dr. Sumner W. Vinton, 
Prof. Francis H. Green, Dr. Raymond 
M. West, and many other leaders in 
young people’s work. 


THE BLocKLEY CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
is glad to welcome home one of its mis- 
sionary members, Miss Mabelle R. Culley, 
on furlough from Swatow, China. 


NEW JERSEY 
Charles A. Barwise Excluded 


At a meeting of the advisory committee 
of the associational council of the North 
New Jersey Association, held with Cal- 
vary Church of Hackensack, N. J., on 
Monday evening, July 19, 1920, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted by the 
committee and submitted to the church: 

Resolved, that the Calvary Baptist 
Church of Hackensack, N. J., be advised 
to summon Chas. A. Barwise, a member 
of said church, to appear before said 
church to answer charges made against 
him of conduct unbecoming a minister of 
the gospel, and, failing to appear, or to 
make a proper defense to said charges, 
the church should exclude him from its 
membership. 

Be it further resolved, that the Baptist 
church which licensed Chas. A. Barwise 
to preach the gospel be advised of the 
action of Calvary Baptist Church and 
that the local papers of Hackensack, THE 
Baptist, the Watchman-Hxaminer and 
the New Jersey Baptist Bulletin be fur- 
nished with copies of these resolutions 
for publication. 

The report of the committee was re- 
ceived and the clerk instructed to sum- 
mon Charles A. Barwise to appear before 
the church on Thursday evening, July 22, 
at 8:30 o’clock, to answer the charges. 

At an adjourned meeting of the church 
held on Thursday evening, July 22, Mr. 
Barwise having failed to respond to the 
summons, evidence was produced to show 
that he had been duly notified of the 
meeting and the purpose for which it was 
called. The following resolution was then 
adopted: 

Whereas, Charles A. Barwise has been 
accused of conduet unbecoming a min- 
ister of the gospel; and 

Whereas, the charges have been care- 
fully investigated by a special committee 
of the church and have also been sub- 
mitted to the advisory committee of the 
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associational council of the North wie 
Jersey Baptist Association, which has 
concurred in the findings of the special, 
committee; e 

Resolved, that Charles A. Barwise be 
excluded from the membership of Calvary 
Baptist Church, and that the Baptist 
church which licensed him to preach the 
gospel be advised of the action of this 
church, and that the local papers of 
Hackensack, Tue Baptist, the Watch- 
man-Hxaminer, and the New Jersey Bap- 
tist Bulletin be furnished with copies of 
these resolutions for publication. | 

By order and in behalf of the church. 


A. R. Gipson, Clerk, | 


The Retiring Pension Plan- 
By Secy. E. T. ToMLINSON 


T is needless to state that the sole 

purpose of the Benefit Board in de- 
vising a retiring pension plan has been 
to use every dollar of its income to the 
best advantage of our ministers and mis- 
sionaries. It was, however, absolutely 
essential that underneath any plan a 
solid business. foundation should be) 
placed. Too many times ministers and. 
teachers have been victims of their own} 
inexperience in business matters. Be 
cently one of the smaller states in the 
East found that its state teachers’ pen} 
sion plan was in trouble to the extent) 
of $50,000,000—a condition that arouses 
sympathy in the mind of an outside 
and at the same time discloses inade| 
quate business methods. Even the Carne 
gie Foundation with all its great fund 
discovered not long ago that its plan # 
flat pensions was unworkable, and turned 
to a codperative plan. I am confident) 
that I express the mind of the Benefil) 
Board when I state that any unsounc 
plan for granting pensions would be ca 
lamitous, if not criminal. I am also posi. 
tive that not any of the members 0) 
the board would be willing to serve ii 
an unsound plan, plausible as it migh) 
appear, should be inaugurated. - | 

In the desire to do the best for oul 
ministers and missionaries, the boarc 
has taken into consideration the numbe’ 
eligible, the amount of the income of thi 
board, and the various plans now il 
use among the different denominations 
As a result it recommended the plal 
which was adopted at Buffalo. f 

In this recommendation, however, thi 
board was mindful of one element con 
cerning which it was impossible to mak: 
definite statements. Whenever such i 
plan is inaugurated, necessarily it : 


fronts the problem of the midle-agei 
and older men who may be most de 
serving and yet not be eligible for | 
full pension. And these represent som! 
of our most consecrated and earmes 
workers. Naturally the income of th 
board cannot be made retroactive. 1! 
can be applied only for payments fron 
the date of the adoption of the plan. Th 
only solution the board could find wa 
to recommend that these worthy worker 
join for the remaining period of thei 
service up to sixty-five, and, when thei 
active work ended, that the board appl 
to each the share of the pension to whic 
he was entitled and then suppleme 
this pension by a direct grant. & 

Objection has been raised in 
quarters to the effect that such a pla 
would make the ministers “objects 0 
charity.” Candidly, I am unable to gras 
the distinction. Whether a man Tf 
ceives a direct grant from the incom 
of the board or that income is applie 
to supplement the cost of a pension 0 
provide for a part of its payment, th 
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ce is one. In no case is it charity. 
*y case is entitled to be treated on 
ywn merits. 
1e report as adopted at Buffalo has 
ived warm commendation from many 
-eriticism from a few. In the main 
ink the criticism is due to a lack 
ull understanding both of the plan 
f and of the possible supplements 
adjustments that may be made in the 
3 of individual ministers and mis- 
uries. 
course the result of this will be 
until the pension plan is in full 
g the older men will receive a small- 
nount and the younger men will re- 
: less income from the permanent 
s of the board to help to provide for 
annual payments than will be the 
when both of these elements are 
nated, as they will be within a few 
3. 
‘is a long look ahead which the 
‘fit Board has taken, and its main 
zht has been of the ministry rather 
of an individual minister. It had to 
his. The board is building not for 
w years, but for all time. 
e suggestion has been made by 
» that instead of basing the pension 
the salary received during the thirty. 
years of service it should be a uni- 
amount, placing all ministers upon 
mmon basis. Of course there is 
* in this suggestion, and it was 
carefully considered by the board. 
S was discovered that the other de- 
nations had found such a plan im- 
icable, however desirable it might 
_ theory. If our ministers were up- 
e same basis as the Catholic priests 
ike them received uniform salaries, 
a plan might be feasible ; but inas- 
_ as the churches have chosen to 
ithe salaries paid our ministers, the 
! had no choice. It was compelled 
ce the problem of support as now 
nted by our churches. 
other imperative reason why such 
n would not be feasible is the fact 
3 tremendous expense. A general 
nent by actuarial authorities in- 
ed us that a plan of paying a flat 
on would require at least $100,000,- 
1 our permanent fund. There is no 
mination in honor, only deep con- 
for the men who with high conse- 
n have served faithfully in posi- 
in which salaries have been small. 
of our noblest workers and ablest 
are found in such positions. On 
ther hand, by the inevitable law 
avitation the inefficient men in 
part are also to be found in this 
and I am sure that no one would 
the inefficient worker to be clagsi- 
rith the man who has done efficient 
It is as necessary that the board 
1 be protected from making un- 
y grants as it is that no worthy 
‘Should be withheld. 
I have stated, we found all the 
& denominations basing their pen- 
Plans upon the salaries received 
eir ministers. The Benefit Board, 
king thirty-five years of active 
€ as a basis, believed that it would 
most of the averages. A young 
starting usually begins at a small 
This may increase with the 
and then again decrease when his 
eS may become less efficient. Of 
*, there will be exceptions, but the 
felt that this average would be 
wr the average man, and therefore 
anged for a pension equal to one- 
he average Salary for thirty-five 


I think every member of the board as 
well as most of our ministers believe 
heartily in the codperative plan. The 
enthusiastic action taken at the Denver 
convention whereby the ministers urged 
the Benefit Board to try to obtain for 
our ministers an increase in salaries of 
10 per cent, and that 5 per cent of the 
salary should be turned into the pension 
fund, provided one of the main objects 
in the action of the board. Most self- 
respecting ministers wish to pay their 
way. The board, however, acting upon 
the advice of actuaries, believed that if 
the $100,000,000 campaign had succeeded 
the amount allotted to the permanent 
fund of the Benefit Board would prob- 
ably have enabled it to pay 90 per cent 
of the actual cost of carrying such a 
pension the second year ($60 annually 
for each $1000 of salary). In that event 
the ministers would have been called 
upon to pay during the second year 10 
per cent of 6 per cent of their salaries, 
or $6 annually on each $1000 of salary, 
in order to provide a retiring pension at 
sixty-five based upon one-half the aver- 
age salary received for thirty-five years 
of service. This charge of $60 per $1000 
is not a guess and is ascertained by 
actuaries. Toward the reduction of this 
$60 and the creation of an adequate 
reserve fund, the income from the per- 
manent fund will be applied. The board 
will make every effort also to induce our 
churches to assume an item in the annual 
church budget providing not only for the 
Salary of the pastor of that church, but 
also for his pension. Already several 
churches have indicated their willing- 
ness to do this. In a little while such 
churches will be marked, and ministers 
in considering calls will not be unmind- 
ful of the pension provision by the 
church. In this way, by a campaign of 
education, it is hoped a goodly number 
of our churches will assume the pension 
burden of their pastors. We advise our 
ministers, however, not to wait for this 
development but to join at once. This 
applies particularly to the middle-aged 
and older men. 

Actuarial advice informs us that at 
the end of the first year the Benefit 
Board will probably be able to pay at 
least 75 per cent of the 6 per cent re- 
quired to carry the pension. There is a 
possibility that this percentage may be 
raised to ninety, but even at the lower 
estimate it will reduce the cost to the 
ministers to $15 per $1000, which is 
certainly a low expense. 

The plan is the least expensive among 
all the denominations with perhaps the 
exception of the Methodist. We must not 
forget, however, that the Methodists have 
more than three times our endowment, 
that they have fewer ministers, that their 
churches contribute much more largely 
toward this work, and that they receive 
a large income from their Book Concern. 
Indeed, in one conference of the Metho- 
dists (and there are 156 conferences) the 
amount raised by apportionment among 


the churches for this work was nearly as 


large as that raised in the entire North- 
ern Baptist Convention by apportion- 
ments. Every one of their ministers is 
expected to “contribute” generously to- 
ward the working of the plan. 

Among the Presbyterians the pension 
plan is based upon age and a consider- 
ably higher expense. The retiring age is 
seventy, which the Benefit Board believes 
too high. Certain denominations, includ- 
ing the Southern Baptists, have placed 
the retiring age at sixty-eight. The Bene- 
fit Board, in spite of the increased cost, 
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decided upon sixty-five as the retiring 
age, though it was well aware that many 
ministers will not retire at that age and 
are then doing their best work. 

Among the Episcopalians an annual 
charge of an amount equal to 7% per 
cent of the minister’s salary is turned in 
every year to the fund. 

The Congregationalists this year adopt- 
ed a plan nearly identical with that pre- 
sented by the Benefit Board, and all who 
are familiar with the standing and abil- 
ity of the Congregational ministers and 
the New England thrift among the mem- 
bers of their churches, whether the 
churches are located in the East or in the 
West, well know that they are not likely 
to make mistakes. 

The Benefit Board might have waited 
until its fund had accumulated before the 
plan was launched. The great majority 
of our ministers, however, were eager to 
have some plan started. It was because 
of this fact and the desire of the board to 
meet their wishes that the present plan 
was proposed. . 

The board wil heartily welcome sug- 
gestions and criticisms. We hope, how- 
ever, that suggestions will be construc- 
tive. Any proposal for improvement in 
the plan ought also to provide suggestions 
by which the proposed changes and im- 
provements may be carried out. There is 
no question that improvements will come 
with experience and all of us will learn 
with the years. The board has presented 
this plan not as the only solution, but as 
a beginning in the provision for our min- 
isters and missionaries. I could suggest 
changes for the better that I have not 
mentioned, but they all come back to one 
end, namely, the amount of our -perma- 
nent fund. This fund has grown by leaps 
and bounds, and we all rejoice in what 
has been attained. Reduced to its lowest 
terms, the problem the board has to solve 
is to make a beginning and do its best 
with the resources at its command. 

We believe our churches more and 
more will come to understand the im- 
portance of the ministry and also of mak- 
ing an adequate provision for its care. 
The minister promises the denomination 
at his ordination that his will be a life 
of service. The denomination in all honor 
is called upon to make provision for a 
life support. Not one worthy minister 
is whining or groaning because of his 
hardships today. He is willing to do his 
utmost not merely for himself and those 
dependent upon him, but also for tne 
ministry at large. He believes that in this 
way he does his best work for strength- 
ening our denomination and bringing in 
the kingdom of God. On its side the 
board is confident that it has presented 
the best plan yet available among the de- 
nominations, but at the same time it 
wishes to be understood as retaining the 
right to supplement any pension by vot- 
ing a direct grant in places where such 
action is required. To this end it is still 
working on a supplementary plan. 


QUESTIONS FREQUENTLY ASKED 
CONCERNING THE RETIRING 
PENSION FUND 


1. What is the retiring age? 

Sixty-five. The plan provides for co- 
operation on the part of the minister, 
his church and the board, for a retiring 
pension equal to one-half the average 
salary during thirty-five years of service. 

2. Does this cut out men who now are 
past sixty-five? 

By no means. Whenever a plan is 
started it must confront the problem of 
the middle-aged and older men. The 
board Will deal with these individually 
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and in as generous a manner as the 
churches and the income of the fund will 
permit. 

3. Explain the relation of the men in 
middle life to the fund. 

Take a man of forty-five. He has 
twenty years of service before he will be 
sixty-five. To such men who join the 
fund now, the board will pay 20-35ths of 
the full pension at the age of sixty-five. 
This pension may be supplemented by 
such additional grants as the board is 
able to make. In a few years all these 
problems will be eliminated. 

4. Do you require payment by the 
minister for back years? 

The board does not “require” it. It 
gives the privilege to such men as desire 
it on the basis of the actuarial cost of 
carrying it. 

5. Do you advise men 
back dues? 

The board does not advise, but offers 
an opportunity to do so. 

6. How much will the pension be? 

The full pension, as already stated, for 
those at sixty-five who will have been 
members of the fund is one-half the av- 


to pay such 


ANN UTES 


LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest 
and safety of principal make a 
strong combination of considera- 
tions in favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service 
as you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
KE. T. Tomlinson, D. D.,; Big ct 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Frank W. 
706 Ford 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Now, 


erage salary for the thirty-five years of 
service. 

7. What is the cost to the minister? 

The cost of providing this pension is 
an amount equal to 6 per cent of the 
salary. At the end of the first year the 
board hopes to be able to provide 75 per 
cent of this 6 per cent. This will make 
the net cost to the minister $15 per year 
per $1000. The board also hopes to be 
able to increase this to 90 per cent, 
which would leave $6 per year per $1000 
to be paid by or for the minister. 


8. Why does not the board cut down 
the cost of the first year? 

Just now the board has no back in- 
terest. Its fund is just beginning to pay. 
Besides, the net cost of carrying the pen- 
sion is a little more than 6 per cent 
charged. The full payment for the first 
year either by the minister or by his 
church or others is required on this 
basis. 

9. Will the churches help pay the 
ministers’ share? 

The board certainly hopes so. It will 
urge the churches to include in each bud- 
get an item not merely for the salary 
of the pastor, but also an item to carry 
the pension of the pastor of that church. 
However, the board strongly advises our 
ministers not to wait until this plan can 
be formulated, but to come in at once 
in order to secure the greatest possible 
advantage. 

10. Will a church be able to turn its 
present apportionment toward providing 
for the pension of its pustor? 

Certainly not. The reason is evident. 
In order to provide for our beneficiaries 
the board is dependent upon these appor- 
tionments from the benevolences of the 
churches. The provision for the pension 
of the pastor ought to be an item in the 
local budget for expenses of each church. 
This is already being done by other de- 
nominations and by some churches in 
our own body. 

11. How does the cost compare with 
the cost of providing pensions in other 
denominations? 

It is much less. The Episcopalians re- 
quire $75 per $1000 of the minister’s 
salary. The pension of the Presbyterians 
does not begin until seventy and the rate 
is higher than our own. The Congrega- 
tionalists have just adopted a plan almost 
identical with the one presented by the 
Benefit Board. 

12. Why ts the cost less for the Bap- 
tist pension than for pensions in other 
denominations ? 

Chiefly because our administrative ex- 
penses are less. 

13. Why did not the board provide 
for a flat pension of $500 or $1000 pay- 
able without distinction to every man 
who had rendered thirty-five years of 
service? 

Nothing would have pleased the board 
more, but the actuaries inform us that 
to adopt such a plan would require a 
permanent fund of $100,000,000. As our 
present endowment is about $6,000,000 
and the income must provide for bene- 
ficiaries as well as for pensions, the 
answer is self-explanatory. 

14. Why does the board present a co- 
operative plan in which the ministers 
pay part of the expense? 

Because the ministers themselves want 
it and the measure is both necessary and 
desirable. It is necessary because of 
expense and desirable because of its ef- 
fect both upon the business men in the 
denomination and upon the ministers 
themselves. 

15. Does the membership of a minis- 
ter begin at his ordination? 
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It may. It is supposed that a mary 
not be ordained except for service, 
retiring pension is based upon ‘se 
rendered. 

16. What is done if the minister 
before he is sixty-five? 

Every dollar contributed by him o} 
church in his behalf or allotted to 
by the board from the income ojt 
permanent fund is placed to his ¢ 
every year. The total amount in} 
of death of the minister will be us} 
provide a pension for his widow. | 

17. What is done for the man 
may be disabled? 

A similar rule is followed as indi; 
in No. 16. The entire amount t 
credit of a minister in case of tota 
ability will be used to provide a per) 
If he recovers from disability he ca) 
bis share for the time lost and ft) 
stored to the position he former]) 
cupied. a 

18. What is the difference betwi 
single and joint pension? 

A single pension is one payable t! 
minister throughout his lifetime, 
joint pension is one payable to hi 
long as he lives and then at a slig) 
duction continued to his wife. 

19. When can a minister join? | 

Any one below sixty-five can join\ 
The sooner a minister joins the ]| 
will be his pension period. 

20. How does a minister join? | 

By writing at once to the exeit 
secretary, E. T. Tomlinson, 276 i 
Ave., New York City, for an appli 
blank, which he may sign and rij 
This application will then be in for 
the approval of the board. It wov 
well for each minister in writing, | 
has specific questions concerning hi) 
case or the plan is not entirely ck 
him, to ask for detailed informati( 


Not Fashioned, but Transfor| 


(Continued from page 981) | 
its cowardliness without hating it, 
ever find inspirations in the a 
world. Jesus loved the natural vr 
“without Him was not anything | 
that hath been made.” | 

“What was in Christ Jesus? Ext 
in the beauty of God, He forsook his 
taking the form of a slave, arrivis 
human appearance. Being found |] 
ently like a man, He humbled hi 
and became subject.” He is our il 
example. He conquered evil en 
ment. He said, “In the world ye 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, ah 
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You will get results through the 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The It 
6 cents per word per insertion; cas 
order. 2 


to prepare themselves for life work th 
always be worth while. Liberal all 
while in training. For particulars éh 
Corry Hospital, Corry, Pa. é 
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OPPORTUNITY for capable young ; 
le 
i 


TEACHERS WANTED—BPxtraordiné/ 
mand for teachers continues. If ay 
for any kind of educational positio)s 
where in this country or abroad, 


Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago.| 
TEEN SAT RET oo aes ie ae 
TEACHERS WANTED — Bishop ( 


Marshall, Tex. Preceptress—salary, 
Four teachers: College sn ae 
mathematics—salaries, Livin; 


penses, $4 per sabes 8 revel expen 
way. Address C. Maxon, Presiden’ 


way) Aderens, Cole ee ae 
WANTED—First-class bookkeeper 

an active, regular Baptist church att 

Address Box 466, Lyons, Kans. 
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‘some the world.” He “was in all 
s tempted like as we are, yet with- 
sinning.” He said, “In me ye shall 
peace.” When He prayed He asked 
not to take His followers out of the 
i, but to keep them from the Evil 
To His followers He said, “Watch, 
pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
’ “BHyeryone born from God con- 
, the world; and this is the conquest 
1 has conquered the world—our 
-have an infinite friend in Christ. 
> transformed according to his high 
ing, is to partake of his endless life. 
is conserved in its best capabilities. 
are the light of the world.” “Ye 
he salt of the earth.” Example is 
‘con. Influence is a path-blazer. As 
ning wrote: 


world’s old. 

he old world waits to be renewed, 
rd which new hearts in individual 
growth 

‘quicken, and increase by multitude 
»w dynasties of the race of men; 
oped whence, shall grow spontan- 
—eously 

churches, new economies, new laws, 
tting freedom, new societies, 

ding falsehood. He shall make all 
new. 

ton, Mass. 


e Me Now, Saith the Lord 


| (Continued from page 978) 

mily are residing. The third Sun- 
fter the missionary drive with its 
ssful issue, the church had a love 
at the home of its beloved and 
ated leader and left on his hands 
ll grocery store in an old-fashioned 
on, together with a check for $115. 
yastor has had several flattering 
to take pastorates elsewhere, but 
ys with Lake Geneva and this fall 
to return to his courses of study 
’ Divinity School at Chicago. 

we close this rather lengthy recital 
sts, we but quote the promise: 
5 ye all the tithes into the store- 
+ . . and prove me now here- 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
Jen you the windows of heaven, 
our you out a blessing, that there 
iot be room enough to receive it.” 
sin his program, and his promise 
for its fulfilment only upon men’s 
in him and his word and the ob 
S to which he offers his ringing 
ge, 

van, Wis. 


Wives of Captain Shadrach 


(Continued from page 982) 

that agony die, leaving our one 
abe to an old grandmother an’ a 
as old. 

. Wilson has reared the little Rose. 
1 not bring her within the clutches 
Plague. A lonely life it has been 
, for I’m growing very old. But, 
it was worth while living eighty 
to have them two among ’em.” 
word was spoken as the captain 
1 the story of his love and loss. 
1e black of the night-shaded waters 


the little boat glided to the dock where 
a lantern twinkled its message to belated 
Sailors. In silence they made things 
ship-shape, and rowing to the wharf, 
they tramped wearily its creaking length. 
But as they parted at the foot of 
the knob, the doctor grasped the cap- 
tain’s hand with a vigor which betokened 
one more link forged in the chain of 
their friendship. 

“Capt. Shadrach,” he said huskily, “I 
want to thank you for the story. It has 
helped me to know true love from false.” 


(The End) 


Prayer Revives a Sunday School 


(Continued from page 984) 


the church members. This helper was to 
keep out of sight, but was to have the 
names of the members of the particular 
class and to pray daily for the teacher 
and for each pupil. A number of the 
teachers acted on the suggestion. 

“The results, after four or five months, 
are seen in a marked increase in average 
school attendance, in a change of spirit 
and conduct in the classes concerned, and 
in the conversion of pupils from those 
classes. The two classes of boys—at the 
uneasy age—which were giving the most 
trouble are now the best behaved in the 
school—attentive and quiet. Five mem- 
bers of these two classes have asked to 
be received into the church on confession 
of their faith in Christ. A class of girls 
in their teens that was slipping away 
from the school is now, as a result of this 
prayer work, showing a regular attend- 
ance and new interest in study. 

“In some cases the prayer-helper also 
acts as substitute teacher for the particu- 
lar class, thus insuring a teacher who is 
thoroughly interested in the class for 
every session of the school. In no ease 
have the scholars been informed of the 
prayer work being done for them. Our 
experience with the prayer-helper plan is 
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Church and Sunday 
School Equipment 


Church Furniture 


Pews and Pulpit Furni- 
ture made according to our 
own or Architect’s design. 
Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Ideal chairs of uniform 
design for all grades. Special 
Class Tables, Register Boards, 
Folding € hairs, Platform F ur- 

niture. 


Chureh and Sun- 
diy “chool Furniture of 
every description, 


Write for Catalog B 


DELONG- 
SVOBODA 
COMPANY 
Witherspoon Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 


particulars, address 
Henry;P. Magill, Sery. and Mer. 


NATIONAL'MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


1509 Insurance Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMMUNION 


AGE: 


« CUPS 


, 2382,DUNDAS s™w 
TORONTO 
CANADA 


POINTED TOP STYLE’ 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


at Manufacturer’s Prices. 


foot wood. 
all soft coal. 


a i Heh fig: my 
Horizontal Furnace 


BOVEE FURNACES 
Pipeless and Regular Piped 

Both Upright and Horizontal. 25 years on the market. Sold 

Upright Furnaces burn all kinds 

of coal, coke or wood. Horizontal Furnaces burn four 

Have 17x21-in. Donble Doors. 
Write us for full description and Catalog. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORK 


Anges that we wee lias it upon every Minneapolis 
eacher in our school.” 
| SERRA MARAE MAE AEE 
Y 
1 6; 
AnImportant Booklet for Baptists 
Ea Before completing the plans for the new church z 
ve in your neighborhood it is of vital importance that x 
4 you read this booklet. 
os It contains an explanation of the true purpose of 
x church furnishings. It tells how varied appropria- mo 
eS tions may be economically expended to secure the 
mo best and most harmonious results in the church in- Pg 
terior. % 
~ If you are planning a new church, or if you are ¥% 
es intending to refurnish your present edifice, this eS 
~ booklet will prove valuable to you, to the directors, % 
% and to the architect. : xs 
~s We will gladly send you one without cost or obli- ~ 
~ gation. cod 
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The Bible is a book of service. The Bible Society, 
therefore, is not primarily an institution to be sup- 
ported, but an agency toserve. Service is the Tarson 
d’étre of the American Bible Society, and by its min- 
istry to the world must it be tested. 


It has served the nation well. 
The distribution of the Scriptures ‘‘ without note or comment”’ 
throughout the whole nation in the early years of the 19th 
century extended the influence of the Bible in laying the founda- 
tions of our national life, so nobly begun by the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Again in the Civil War, the Society determined to put a Bible in 
the hands of every soldier both North and South; and while even 
medicines were not allowed to pass, generals and their subordinates 
on both sides let the Book go through under a ‘‘ Truce of God.’”’ 


And still again in the great World War, the presses of the So- 
ciety worked night and day for months, while the resources of 
the Society and kindred organizations provided means for dis- 
tributing nearly 7 Million Testaments and other Scriptures: a 
service whose value can never be measured, 


It has served the individual well. 


‘The blind receive their sight.’’ As one instance of service to 
the individual, consider that the American Bible Society has been 
the great friend of the blind, publishing the Scriptures in raised 
letters, and giving or selling them below cost to the thousands 
who otherwise would be cut off from direct access to the Word. 
Add to these the multitudes isolated from church privileges and 
the incoming immigrant who receives the Word in his own tongue, 
and you have a host whom no man can number who have been 
served in their deepest individual needs by the Society. 


It has served the Missionary societies well. 
A China publication years ago, speaking of pioneer Morrison’s 
zeal for Bible study and translation, said: ‘‘Many editions of por- 
tions and two editions of whole Bible have been printed and 
distributed through liberality of private friends, and of the Bible 
Societies of England and America.’’ In a letter, dated a few 
days before his death, referring to a donation from the American 
Bible Society, Morrison wrote: ‘‘I should wish the fact conveyed 
to the Bible Society that their liberality in multiplying copies of 
Scriptures in China affords great joy to one who labored early and 
late many years in translating them; that by the union of Chris- 
tian efforts, glory to God and the salvation of men are promoted.”’ 


This is the fifth of 
a series of advertise- 
ments setting forth 
the work of the 
American Bible So- 
ciety. The sixth will 
appear in the issue 
for the week ending 
September 18th. _ 


The work of the Bible Society is as essential to 
foreign mission progress as are selected seed and 
better soil to the production of larger crops. 

J. C. ROBBINS, D.D., 


Foreign Secretary, American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. 


Descriptive literature gladly sent on request. 
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If You Will, We Will 


a is not an attempt to drive a bargain. It is a state 
ment of an unavoidable condition. 


THE Baptist will help you put across the great program 


_in your church; help realize your ambition for new recruits 
_ for the church and for the work of the kingdom. 


THE Baptist proposes to do this by enlisting a much 
larger number of church members in an enthusiastic effort 
to make good as Christians. 


We will give them a working knowledge of the “big busi- 


_ hess” in which Baptists are now engaged. This will chal- 


lenge and inspire the best that is in them. 


We will, in our new department of methods, keep before 
them the plans of the churches which are making good. 
This will instruct and encourage them. 


We will bring them an abundance of material which will 
deepen and develop their spiritual life. This will empower 


them. 


THE Baptist will do all this if YOU will furnish the 
point of contact. The information, instruction, inspiration, 
will become available when the church member has sub- 
scribed for and been encouraged to read his denominational 


newspaper. 


Vacation time is for rest, but hundreds of our best 
workers find the opportunity in vacation to plan for better 
work. THe Baptist can help you with your church prob- 


lems and you can help us help. You can 


See the point? 
make the contact by securing a subscription to Tur Baprist 


from every family in your cburch. 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE $500 
REAL ESTATE SERIAL NOTES 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people 
naturally and wisely turn to first mortgage securities 
based on land and its improvements as the basic and best 

of all investments. For land’is the source of all values and 
cannot be taken away or destroyed. It is definite, tangible, 
permanent. 


Real estate loans made by the Mercantile Trust Company are re- 
stricted to properties located in cities where real estate values are 
stable and rentals adequate. There is no speculation, therefore, in 
the First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes we offer. They are 
backed by a solid, dependable security and furnish an attractive in- 
vestment of superior merit, combining safety of principal to an 
unusual degree and a satisfactory rate of interest. 


The Mercantile Trust Company is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and by reason of such membership is under the supervision 
of the United States Government. This means that every loan we 
make, including “First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes,” is sub- 
ject to examination by Government Bank Examiners. So, right from 
the moment you begin to think of a safe place to invest funds, think 
of the Mercantile Trust Company as an institution where you will get 
prompt, courteous attention, and honest, efficient service. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% 
Real Estate Serial Notes we now have to offer. Notes delivered at 
our risk to any post office or through any bank in the United States. 
Send for our booklet, “Investment Steps.” It gives in detail the care 
and investigation we follow in connection with the making of loans. 


Real Estate Loan Department 


Member Federal US Government 


Reserve System SUpeCrvislol 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


‘‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
of tomorrow. Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 
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information and catalog upon request. 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Session of 32 weeks opens September 21, 1920 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty; wide range of theological study. Tuition 
free; expenses moderate. Special financial aid for students requiring such assistance. Full 


E. Y. MULLINS, President 


FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational 
institution has inexhaustible value. 
CEDAR VALLEY offers two years of 
College or Normal work for High 
School graduates; a full four-year 
,.Academy Course; one and two year 
Courses in Business and Stenography; 
Musical training, either Voice or In- 
strumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agri- 
culture, Manual Training, and Re- 
ligious Education. 

For catalog and other information 
address 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


Pillsbury 


15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepura- 
Military and Manual training. 


44th year. 


tion. Individual instruction. 


Gymnasium. 


Swimming Pool. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph. 


D., 


nae gee advantages & 


Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall term opens Wednesday, September 22nd. 

Degree of Bachelor of Divinity at graduation. 

Degree of Master of Theology for post-graduate work, 
For catalog and information address 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President, or 
JOSEPH W. A. STEWART, Dean 
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Fresh from the F ield | 
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Rev. Mark Noble, recently pastor 4 
Camas, Wash., has retired from the a 
tive pastorate and is now living at 4 
Newman St., Portland, Ore. 


Dr. Arthur S. Phelps preached at tl 
First Presbyterian Church, San Dieg 
Cal., on Aug. 1, and is to be at the Ce 
tral Church, Los Angeles, the other fo) 
Sundays in August, and at the Fir 
Church, San Francisco, the first two Su 
days in September. 


Rev. F. R. Leach, formerly of Mani 
tique, Mich., is now pastor of the churc 
at Medford, Ore. He has recently bee 
in charge of the financial drive for tl 
New World Movement in Portland. 


Rev. Charles J. McLean of Niagai 
Falis, N. Y., has accepted the call e! 
tended to him by the First Church / 
Jackson, Mich., and will begin his wot 
there on Sept. 12. 


Edwin H. Kinney, the son of Bru 
Kinney, was married on July 15 to Mai 
Martin, the daughter of Rev. J. M. 
Martin of Grand Junction, Colo. Tt 
young people met at Denison Universii 
some five years ago, and will live in Ne 
York, where Mr. Kinney is private secr 
tary to Dr. J. Y. Aitchison. 


After a pastorate of thirteen years wit 
the Grove Avenue Church of Richmon 
Va., Rev. W. C. James moved to Birr 
ingham, Ala., in June to become co 
responding secretary of the board of ed 
cation of the Southern Baptist Conve 
tion. 

Dr. R. M. Vaughan of the Newte 
Theological Institution has recently r 
turned from Cuba, where he had a wo 
derful experience lecturing to represe 
tatives of the evangelical churches j 
their summer institute at Sancti Spiritu 

The Wayne, N. Y., Baptist Associatio 
meets this year at Lincoln on Thursdé 
and Friday, Aug. 26-7, two days lati 
than originally planned. 

The Western Washington Baptist Sur 
mer Assembly is to be held at Burto 
Aug. 14-20, with the usual varied ar 
helpful program. 


A Protest 


We, the Danish-Norwegian Baptis 
Conference of Minnesota, assembled i 
annual convention at Clarks Grove, d 
sire to enter a formal protest against 
Board of Promotion of the Northern Ba 
tist Convention having requested tt 
moving picture houses of America 1 
throw upon their screens the distinct) 
Christian and spiritual work of our b 
loved Baptist denomination. 

The Danish - Norwegian Bapeid 
churches of the state, having contribute 
generously and heartily to the Ne 
World Movement, feel that this departul 
from time-honored and Bible-sanctione 
methods of work is fraught with solem 
consequences to the moral and spiritu’ 
welfare of our youth. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy ( 
this resolution be sent for publication { 
Tue Baprist and to the Danish- No 
wegian official organs and to the Gener 
Board of Promotion. 

July 1, 1920. 
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FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL your. wom 
2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teacher! 

Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economic 
For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, I 
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) Pulpit Freedom 

ib ae question of the extent to which a preacher can depart 
1 from the commonly accepted faith of a religious body and 
ill claim to be within his proper rights is again suggested by 
ie following item from the Christian, London: 

_ “The action of the Liverpool Baptists in ‘withdrawing’ from 
ie church meeting at Pembroke Chapel, on the ground of the 
nitarianism that is alleged to be preached there, has evoked 
‘om the minister of the chapel a sermon, to which the Liverpool 
aily Post gives a fair amount of space. In it he defends the 
‘eedom of the pulpit—the liberty, as he styles it, ‘to preach any 
eresy under heaven.’ It is a plea with which the public has 
mg been familiar, and by this time it is worn threadbare. The 
2»al question, which every time is shelved, is simply this—has 
hristianity any definite, specific, and unique message to the 
orld, or is it one of the many cults which profess only to be 
it on a quest for something—it is not certain what? In the 
steem of some, who plead for the utmost liberty in the pulpit, 
1ere is no definite ‘deposit’ of truth, without which there can be, 
toperly speaking, no Christianity. The place of such people 
irely is not in a Christian pulpit, which proclaims itself as 
‘anding for a definite divine message to the world. We observe 
1e usual taunt about ‘fetters on the expanding mind’ which 
vangelicals are supposed to forge. But this is mere empty 
ietoric. These fetters exist as often as not in the minds of 
2rsons who are impatient of all restraint. It is they who are 
sttered, too often, with a license which is the opposite of true 
berty.” , 


The Sunday-school Convention in Japan 


Sn are now on their way to the World’s Sunday- 
school Convention which will convene in Tokyo, J apan, Oct. 

The first of ten tour parties sailed from Seattle on the 
Tushimi Maru” July 30. They will be touring in Japan, Korea 
id China, returning to Tokyo just before the opening day of 
ie convention. Three other groups will sail on Aug. 21, going 
‘om both Seattle and San Francisco. The last August tour 
itty will be larger than the others and will sail on the “Em- 
‘ess Of Asia” from Vancouver on the 26th. The “Asia” dele- 
ites will be joined at Shanghai by the “Fushimi” party on Sept. 
), and together they will sail to Manila where a Sunday-school 
mvention will be held. Sunday-school workers in the Philip- 
nes are preparing to give this company of delegates an en- 
\usiastic reception. On two different steamers these convention 
Igrims will proceed to South China where two or more con- 
mtions will be conducted at Hong Kong and Canton. Each of 
e Outgoing and returning tour parties will hold similar con- 
mtions before and after the great convention in Tokyo. Four 
eamers bearing convention delegates will sail from a Pacific 
rt in September. 


A Southern View of the New Name 


HE Baptist Courier of South Carolina does not favor the 

Suggestion made by the Watchman and Examiner that con- 
Tvatives adopt the name “fundamentalists.” In its issue of 
ly 29, the Courier says: 


“What our honored contemporary says of the three first 
imes is perhaps true in the North, but we doubt if ‘conserva- 
ves’ are ‘reactionaries’ in the South. The name is yet an hon- 
ed one in this section, and we prefer it to ‘fundamentalists.’ 
indamentals is not quite a new name. For many years a 
Mparatively small section of earnest evangelicals have been 
awn together from the several denominations into confer- 
‘ces which have uniformily been called ‘conferences on the 
ndamentals.’ The leaders of these several conferences are 
ually the same. They are as surely identified with ‘confer- 
‘ces on fundamentals’ as John Mott is with ‘interdenomination- 
movements.’ To select this name is to identify it with this 
oup and the section of evangelicals they represent. 

“This is a very earnest group of men and they are loyal 
the fundamentals of our faith. But they by no means repre- 
nt all who hold tenaciously to ‘the faith once for all deliv- 


The Bulletin Board 
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ered,’ and some of their cherished interpretations are not ac- 
cepted by others who cannot be thought of as ‘broad.’ For in- 
stance, we do not remember ever hearing of a thoroughgoing 
address on postmillennialism at one of these ‘conferences on 
fundamentals.’ Perhaps the ‘fundamentals conference’ held in 
Buffalo just preceding the meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention was an exception. We have not seen the program 
of that conference, but it was denominational and was the 
product of a denominational condition. The usual ‘conference 
on fundamentals’ is interdenominational, and its tendency is, 
we fear, non-denominational. It is the usual conference on 
fundamentals that holds the name. 

“We are not objecting to the ‘conferences,’ and those who 
get them up have a perfect right to determine their programs. 
But a name that has practically been preémpted by them is not 
the name for a large group including these, and others who are 
not a part of the usual ‘conferences on fundamentals.’ ” 


Local Option in Scotland 


CCORDING to the London Times, the “local option” upon 
which Scotland is to vote lacks considerable of meeting 
the desire of thoroughgoing temperance people: 


“The ‘local option’ which Scotland is to exercise depends 
on an act of parliament of 1913, which came into force on June 
1 of this year. Scotland will be divided into 1300 district areas, 
in each of which a poll will be held to decide whether in it 
licenses shall be abolished or diminished by 25 per cent or left 
just as they are. These district areas will be the parish, the 
borough or the municipal ward, according to size. In Glasgow, 
for instance, there will be thirty-seven wards and thirty-seven 
different polls, and it has already been pointed out as a striking 
weakness of the scheme that certain areas which go dry will 
find themselves cheek by jowl with others that will continue to 
be wet, so that the result of the poll in the dry area, if it goes 
in favor of the temperance side, will be largely rendered in- 
effective.” 

The Times goes on to say. that clubs which have licenses 
will retain them, and the sale of liquor by wholesale will be 
continued. Individuals will still be able to buy liquor in quan- 
tities and consume it privately. 


A Certain Condescension in Males 


RATHER amusing example of the traditional Chinese at- 

titude toward women was given at a recent mothers’ as- 
sembly. To this some hundreds of women had come, several of 
whom had walked 75 Ji to attend the meeting. An unrecon- 
structed Chinese elder was asked to offer prayer. He thanked 
God that so many of these “useless creatures’ had come to be 
instructed. The women were so accustomed to this sort of thing 
that they did not in the least resent it. 


Communism in America 


OMMENTING upon the recent conviction of a group of 

communists who had urged the use of force to overthrow 
our government, the Chicago Evening Post calls attention to 
communism in its unadulterated form as seen in Russia. The 
writer says: 


“Persons in the United States who identify themselves with 
communism of the modern variety should not attempt to seek 
shelter behind the plea of freedom of opinion, freedom of speech 
and freedom of political association. If they do not know what 
communism means today, they have no business professing 
faith in it. If they do know, they have no business advocating 
it in the United States. 

“The authoritative exponent of modern communism is Len- 
ine, and Lenine makes no hypocritical effort to disguise its real 
significance. He does not pretend that it is a merely political 
movement to be realized through the methods of change pro- 
vided by a democracy. Lenine says the only way to get com- 
munism is by bloody revolution. Lenine says the first effective 
step must be the disarming of the bourgeoise. To take that 
step means to use force; to kill. Lenine labors under no illusion 
that existing governments can be peacefully transformed into 
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communistic states. Lenine says the only thing to do with 
existing governments is to overthrow them. Lenine makes no 
whine about free speech, free press or political freedom of any 
kind. Lenine says the bourgeoise must not be allowed to preach 
their doctrines; they must not be allowed to print newspapers, 
they must not be allowed to vote. Only proletarians may vote, 
and always communist proletarians must control, even if they 
constitute a minority. They alone are intelligent, and the 
communist intelligence must dominate all other views and opin- 
ions. Lenine has the virtue of being brutally frank. 

“Persons who believe as Lenine does have considerable 
nerve when they ask for freedom to propagate their doctrines 
in America.” , 


Mr. Rushbrooke’s Visit to the Continent 


Rav J. H. RUSHBROOKE, of London, accompanied our own 
Mr. Brooks on a tour of central and eastern Europe visit- 
ing Baptist churches. In a letter to the Baptist Times and Free- 
man Mr. Rushbrooke says: 


“Poland has a briliant past; individual Poles have made 
fine contributions to European life; yet the story of her exist- 
ence aS an independent power is singularly disappointing, 
marred by incessant intrigue, class division and self-seeking. I 
doubt whether in her resurrection any strong concern for the 
general well-being or any sense of a common and inspiring tradi- 
tion has gripped her people as a whole.” 

From the same paper we take the following account of an 
address given by Mr. Rushbrooke in the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Free Church soon after his return: 


“In the course of his address on Sunday morning Mr. Rush- 
brooke gave vivid pictures of the conditions in the famine areas 
of eastern Europe. Many of the Baptist ministers, he said, had 
gradually parted with every bit of furniture in their homes in 
order to buy food for their own families and to relieve the needs 
of their people. Men would sell their boots for a half a loaf of 
bread which we should think uneatable. Almost the only food 
of vast numbers of people was potatoes. He related one touch- 
ing incident. A widow with three children, living in Lodz, was 
reduced to such destitution that the only thing she had left was 
one apple. She divided this into four sections and then knelt 
down and prayed: “O Lord, thou art our Father. We believe 
thou art. Help us.” Shortly afterwards when she opened the 
door of her house she found a loaf of bread on the doorstep, 
which had been laid down by a German soldier and forgotten.” 


Interchurch Report on Steel Strike 


Sf HE following summary of the somewhat belated Interchurch 
report on the steel strike appeared in the Continent. It is 
so well done that we reproduce it for the benefit of our readers. 

“The report of the commission of the Interchurch World 
Movement delegated to investigate conditions causing industrial 
warfare such as the steel strike has been made public. The out- 
break of the steel strike shortly after the appointment of the 
commission last year resulted in investigations centering around 
the steel industry. According to the report more than 52 per 
cent of the workers in the steel industry work on a twelve-hour 
basis and about half of these work the seven-day week. The 
commission found that the average working week of steel work- 
ers was 2.4 hours longer than in 1914 and 1.1 hours longer than 
in 1910. The policy of running the mills at high rates of speed 
for profit and not as the public needs steel is condemned. The 
laborer is physically injured by the long hours and frequent 
shifts, following which come long periods of idleness. 

“The strike was found to be a regular American Federation 
of Labor movement, and it was also ascertained that it had no 
connection with the I. W. W. as was so often charged during its 
progress. In fact the I. W. W. became antagonistic to labor be- 
cause its members were prevented from having anything to do 
with the strike The charge of bolshevism also was untrue, and 
the commission asserts that it was dangerous to charge the 
strikers with being bolshevists, ‘because it advertised to the 
mass of immigrant workers, who went down to defeat under old 
flags and old slogans, an idea and untried methods under which 
they might be tempted to make another battle. It roused in the 
minds of hundreds of thousands who know best that they are 
not bolsheviki, a mistrust which abides and a suspicion of 
government agencies and of American public opinion which 
seemed to lend themselves to a campaign of misrepresentation.’ 

“Among the unrestricted grievances of the workmen which 
continue is the control that the steel corporation exercises out- 
side the plants, affecting the workers as citizens and the social 
institutions of the communities. To carry out this control ‘un- 
der-cover’ men and ‘labor detectives’ have been employed, black- 
lists are used, and efforts are made to influence the press, pulpit 
and police authorities, according to the report. The right of free 


speech and free assemblage has been denied in western Pennsgy 
vania steel towns, it is alleged by the report, which asks # 
government to begin full inquiry into the past and present st 
of civil liberty in that region. The strike was defeated, 
commission finds, both because of the attitude of the steel cor; 
poration and because of the organization and leadership of the 
American labor movement. The twenty-four internationa 
unions of the American Federation of Labor conducting the 
strike led the immigrant worker to expect more than could be 
gained. Racial differences also contributed to the disunity 0) 
the steel workers. 
“Tn its recommendations the commission asks that the Fed 
eral government set up a commission, such as functioned follow 
ing the coal strike, to adjust the difficulties found in the presenj 
situation. The government also is asked to investigate labo) 
detective agencies for the purpose of regulating them. The pres;| 
‘should free itself from the all too well-founded charge of bias 
favoring capital as against labor.’ A plea is made to minister; 
that they be diligent as advocates of justice, righteousness an(| 
humanity in all industrial conflicts. ; 
“The commission was composed of Bishop Francis J. McCon| 
nell, chairman; Dr. Daniel A. Poling of the United Evangelica’ 
Church; George W. Coleman, Northern Baptist; Dr. Alva W 
Taylor, Disciples; Dr. John McDowell, chairman social service 
commission of the Presbyterian Church; Dr. Nicholas van de 
Pyl, Congregational Church; and Mrs. Fred Bennett, presiden 
of the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyteriar 
Church. Two members representing the Protestant Episcopa) 
and United Brethren Churches were unable to act but approvec! 
the report.” a 


Ordination of Buddhist Priests | 


CABLE from Changchow, China, to one of the daily paper) 

of this country tells of a recent experience of Dr. Johi 
Dewey, formerly professor in the University of Chicago, whe 
on a lecture tour in the land of Confucius. Dr. Dewey wa) 
present at the ordination of 1080 Chinese Buddhists. Thi 
despatch states: Df 
“The Buddhist ceremony of ordination in China follows an 
cient lines that are barbaric—in the eyes of the Occidental- 


eler meets are marked with deep-pitted scars. 
is a matter of forty days usually, and at its close, as a clima’ 
of the temple ceremony, upon the shaved heads of lines 0) 
kneeling novices are placed lighted cones of highly inflammabl! 
incense. These sink into the flesh as a chorus prayer issue 
from the throats of the assemblage. Upon the heads of the mos) 
devout-—those taking the ‘full vow’—is placed a circlet of twelvi) 
smoldering incense heaps. Of the 1080 who became priests a 
the recent ceremony here, 822 took the full vow, while thi 
others, accepting lesser orders, were sent forth with fewe 
scars, some with but one and the rest from two to nine” — 


World’s Sunday-school Day, October 10m | 


CT. 10 is World’s Sunday-school Day. This is the Sunda) 

when the world’s convention will be in session in Tokyo 
An attractive responsive service has been prepared by Prof. H 
Augustine Smith of Boston University, which will be used by 
the hundreds of delegates at Tokyo. Copies of the service hav: 
been sent to Sunday-school editors throughout the world wit] 
the request that it be printed in the various Sunday-schoo 
periodicals. There are just 5000 copies of this program in th 
office of the World’s Sunday School Association, 216 Metropoli 
tan Tower, New York. These will be sent prepaid on receipt 0, 
the cost of printing, which is $1.00 per 100. It is suggested tha. 
this four-page service be used for the opening worship by Sur 
day schools on Oct. 10. | 


And the Government Paid His Fare. . 


Are the members of the Korean church that was a cente 
of the Japanese persecution was a young man who ha 
been but a month back from the Waseda University, Kobt 
where he had been a student. He was put in a cell by himsel’ 
and chafed under the restraint that kept him from preachin 
the gospel to the other prisoners, as his fellow-Christians wer 
doing. Then this youth was unexpectedly banished to a neig! 
boring island. He told the story afterwards with shining fa 
“Just think! I had been longing for a chance to tell abou 
Jesus to those who did not know him, and mourning becaus 
I could not preach in jail. Then God sent me off to an Ur 
evangelized island, where there was plenty of work to do fo 
him, and Japan paid my fare!” Py 
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In the Open 


F you have been able to break away from accus- 
tomed duties for a little time, to find refreshing 


nm God’s out-of-doors, be thankful. Resting comes 
aot through idleness so much as from change. 
Many a man works harder during his vacation than 
2e does in his business, but it is work of a different 
sind. There is relief in a long tramp, even through 
orush and briers, for the one who has been cooped 
‘na stuffy office for ten months. Pulling a boat all 
lay, sometimes against a heavy head wind, is no 
shild’s play, but it is tonic for the man who has 
neen bending over a desk day in and day out 
hrough long weeks. Nerves have a fine chance to 
‘ecover from their ‘‘frazzle’’ when we leave worry 
rehind us and vegetate for a little. 

And what a ministry unspoiled nature has for 
he weary and fagged! The sweet breath of the 
voods or of the clover fields, the exulting songs of 
‘ree birds, the lazy drone of bees, the murmur of 
he little brook, the charm of the wood-flower, the 
yeace, the spaciousness—these are the gentle phys- 
cians who help us to renewed strength. John’s pic- 
ure of heaven is a city with streets of gold. Far 
nore attractive is the vision of a country of far 
‘paces where the rivers flow and trees grow. We 
relieve that God, who made us to love the open 
nd to delight in nature, has something in store for 
is in the life to come which will satisfy our longing 
or the beauty and charm of fields and streams and 
owers as we know them here. 


A Real Christianity 


ifs the biography of Uncle John Vassar, that tire- 
1 less messenger of Jesus Christ, an incident is 
elated which goes far toward explaining the won- 
erful success which this man had in winning souls, 
Incle John was standing on a street in New York 
‘ity when the elder Stephen H. Tyng passed by 
nth a friend. Dr. Tyng called the attention of his 
ciend to Uncle John and said, ‘‘There’s a real 
hristianity.’’ 

_ Perhaps some who read these words will say to 
lemselves, ‘‘Dr. Tyng meant Christian, not Chris- 
amity,’’ but he did not; he meant exactly what he 
aid. Uncle John was a Christian, a disciple of 
esus Christ; but he was also Christianity. We 
amnot posit Christianity of anything that is not 
ving. We may have Christian doctrine, Christian 
‘Temonies, Christian worship, Christian undertak- 
'gs; but these are not Christianity. They are the 
‘pressions of Christianity. Christianity is well 
plined as Jesus Christ plus his extension in human 
fe. Where Jesus Christ is absent we may still 
ave creeds and ceremonies and activities, but we 
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do not have Christianity ; and it sometimes happens 
that without creeds or ceremonies or activities, we 
have Christianity because the living Christ is pres- 
ent. A Christian woman in M was bedridden 
through many years. She was illiterate and knew 
nothing of confessions of faith; she was unable to 
join her fellow Christians in worship or have any 
part in work for the kingdom of God; and yet that 
woman was, perhaps, the most outstanding re- 
ligious force of the community. Her patience, op- 
timism, faith, simple and beautiful love for her 
Master, made her quiet life a benediction. She 
comforted, guided and inspired others because she 
had and showed forth the life of Jesus. She was a 
real Christianity. 

Not all of us are able to follow the theologian 
as he philosophizes about the teaching of Paul, 
neither may we understand the difference between 
divinity and deity. In fact, the majority of Chris- 
tians have very vague notions as to questions of 
theology, important as these are. But the most 
illiterate can know Jesus Christ by a personal 
experience which will lead to the reproduction of 
his patience and love and ministry. The great need 
of this, as of every age, is a living Christianity; a 
Christianity that is incarnate and so, appealing; a 
Christianity that furnishes in itself a demonstra- 
tion of the transforming power of Jesus Christ. 


A Demand for Good Faith 


Leese himself misrepresented in regard to 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, ex-President Taft wrote a letter to the Chi- 
cago Tribune which was published on July 22, in 
which he asserted that he is not in favor of any 
modification or amendment of the Volstead law or 
of allowing light wines and beer to be sold under 
the amendment. In part he said: 


“I am not in favor of amending the Volstead act in 
respect to the amount of permissible alcohol in bev- 
erages. [am not in favor of allowing light wines and 
beer to be sold under the eighteenth amendment. I 
believe it would defeat the purpose of the amendment. 
No such distinction as that between wines and beer on 
the one hand and spirituous liquors on the other is 
practicable as a police measure. I did not favor na- 
tional prohibition when it was an issue. It has been 
adopted under constitutional forms by the people, and 
it should be enforced in good faith. Any such loop- 
hole as light wines and beer would make the amend- 
ment a laughing stock.” 


This statement abounds in good patriotism and 
common sense. The modification of the Volstead 
law would mean the return of the saloon, the 
triumph of the brewing interests which are so 
zealously trying at present to nullify the law, the 
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renewed entrance into politics of a force which was 
always malign and un-American and a steady in- 
erease in the drunkenness which was such a 
problem in the old days. Beer, taken in sufficient 
quantities, is intoxicating, as experience has 
abundantly shown. Men would never seek it for 
its taste; what they desire is the effect of the 
alcohol. 

We have heard a great deal about a big ‘‘slush’’ 
fund contributed by the brewers for the purpose of 
bringing about the nullification of the eighteenth 
amendment and of the Volstead law. Certainly 
there is a lively propaganda being carried on, and 
what looks like an organized effort to elect ‘‘wet”’ 
Yongressmen. People who are concerned with the 
morals of the community and who believe in law en- 
forcement will in their turn bestir themselves to see 
to it that no man goes to Congress this year who is 
not intending to stand by the amendment and its 
enforcement act. 


Money-Raising and Evangelism 


“> URING the months just ahead, Northern Bap- 
tists face two distinct undertakings, each of 
which is tremendously important. We have set be- 
fore ourselves the task of raising $100,000,000, and 
about one-third of this amount is yet to be secured. 
To the completion of this enterprise during the ap- 
proaching fall months, we pledged ourselves with 
great unanimity and enthusiasm at the Buffalo con- 
vention. We have also declared our purpose to 
carry on a vigorous evangelistic campaign this 
year, and the news which comes to us from different 
sections of our territory makes it certain that the 
churches are taking this matter seriously. In not 
a few states the campaign of evangelism is already 
planned, if not actually under way. 

We have called these two distinct undertakings. 
While in a real sense this is true, we must realize 
that in just as real a sense they are but two phases 
of one endeavor. Whether we seek to raise money 
for our Christian schools and missionary enter- 
prises or beseech men to be reconciled to God, we 


are engaged in work for the extension of our Re-~ 


deemer’s kingdom. In the latter case we work di- 
rectly for the salvation of souls, and in the former 
case, indirectly. It is the same work, whether we 
speak the gospel message to those of our own com- 
munity or make it possible for others to carry this 
message where we cannot go. It is not ‘‘either, or’’ 
but ‘‘both, and.’’ Both these activities are abso- 
lutely essential to the life of the church and to the 
accomplishment of the task laid upon us by our 
Lord. To ssume that these two functions are mu- 
tually exclusive is unwarranted by the teaching of 
Jesus or by the experience of the Christian cen- 
turies. 

The fact is that these two Christian activities 
act and react upon each other. Over and over again 
during the months since the great financial cam- 
paign was inaugurated, have individuals and 
churches experienced the spiritual blessing which 
comes from sacrificial giving. Testimony to this 
experience has come from large churches and small 
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churches, city churches and country churches. In 
the face of this testimony the fear that the strong 
emphasis placed upon money raising would cause) 
a spiritual dearth, has been proved baseless. On 
the other hand, whenever the spiritual life of a 
church has been quickened increased giving has fol- 
lowed. When love for Christ and his cause comes. 
to have increased intensity, the concrete expressions. 
of that love are sure to show corresponding in-| 
crease. The declaration of Jesus, ‘‘Where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also,’’ has been 
confirmed by Christian experience. The same ex- 
perience makes it certain that where our hearts 
are, there will our treasures be bestowed. | 

No church should hesitate to codperate in com- 
pleting the $100,000,000 fund for fear of harm to 
its spiritual life. No church should hold back from 
definite evangelistic effort on the ground that it 
must first help in the great financial drive. The two 
activities may well be undertaken conjointly. To 
induce men to give themselves to Christ means 
that their possessions will be held in trust for God’s 
use. To succeed in persuading men to give gener. 
ously for the advancement of the kingdom of God 
means that they will receive that spiritual blessing 
promised by him who said, ‘‘It is more blessed te 
vive than to receive.’’ In the days just ahead every 
church should give itself in earnest prayer for the 
salvation of the lost world. That will mean loving 
effort to bring the unsaved of its own community tc 
aecept Jesus Christ as master and saviour, and 
through unselfish giving, to carry the gospel mes: 
sage to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


Looking towards Coleses 


HESE are the days when the thoughts of thou 
sands of young men and women are turnin{ 
towards college, and when mothers and fathers ar 
making plans for the going away of their sons an¢ 
daughters. College enrolment has been increasiny 
all over the country since the war, and there are 2 
dications that this fall the number of young peopl! 
entering college will be the largest in the history 0) 
the United States. There was a time in the pas 
when college was, in the estimation of many, | 
place for the sons and daughters of the well-to-dc 
But year by year the number of young people wh: 
are compelled to pay a large part of their own ex 
penses has increased until in many institution 
there are almost as many of these as of the othe 
group. The colleges have recognized this ne) 
state of things, have appreciated its significane 
and have generally tried to do much to assist thes 
worthy students. 
The Commissioner of Education of the Unite 
States has said that a common school education 1 
creases a man’s productive ability 50 per cent, | 
high school training increases it 100 per cent, an 
a college training increases it from 200 to 300 pe 
cent. Some men and women have done wondel 
fully well without the higher education, but th 
general rule holds that thorough training bring 
out and develops powers which would not otherw1 
be manifest. An exceptional person may get alon 
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a life without a full education; the average person 
rill have a vastly greater chance if he gets all the 
raining possible. 

When the question of college arises, parents 
rill do well to consider carefully the claims of our 
saptist institutions, where intellectual training is 
iven in a religious atmosphere. Boys and girls 
re very impressionable at the college age; they 
eed careful guidance as they enter the new world 
jat college opens. Where better can they obtain 
uch guidance than in our own institutions? And 
iay we not take it for granted that the present agi- 
ution regarding our schools is certain to increase 
ae religious emphasis in such schools? 


More Doctrinal Preaching 


ECENT events in connection with the Baptist 
churches of the North make it perfectly clear 
hat the time is ripe for a revival of doctrinal 
reaching. There seems to be a _ lamentable 
morance on the part of many people concerning 
ae doctrines for which the church of which they 
re members stands. Possibly the reason why 
here are such large losses annually from our 
hurches is found in this same fact. People who 
now what they believe and why they believe it are 
ot so likely to become indifferent and are not 
uch easy victims of propaganda from the faddish 
ects of the time as are those who have been con- 
erted but who have never been properly in- 
tructed. The pastor who does not see to it that 
is people, young and old, have something like 
ecurate knowledge of the faith they have most 
urely believed has signally failed in his duty. 

There are all kinds of doctrinal preaching, of 
ourse. It is entirely possible to preach doctrine 
a such a way as to fail of a hearing. But ina time 
then people are intensely interested in discussing 
rorld questions, there should be no difficulty in 
etting a good hearing for faithful and skilful pre- 
entation of the great truths of the Christian faith. 
n our opinion, the members of many of our 
hurches are hungry for just such preaching. The 
oing of it will demand much work on the part 
f the pastor. He cannot prepare such a sermon 
1 a hurry after the labors of the week have 
irgely been performed. His very best thought 
ill be demanded. But he will find that in the long 
un the most practical preaching is wise doctrinal 
reaching. People are tired of living and think- 
ag on the surface; they are quite ready to delve 
omewhat deeper into the meaning of life. 

We take it for granted that such doctrinal 
reaching will be Biblical preaching. For the Bible 
3 the Baptist preacher’s source book. In it is con- 
ained the revelation which he is to expound. Natu- 
ally he will bring to the task all the resources of 
2arning and all the light which science and history 
lay give. But the Bible is the center of that 
thich he has to say; it is the beginning and end of 
18s exposition. Only when we have outgrown 
esus Christ and his significance can we feel that 
ve have outgrown the Bible. 

Nobody should infer from what has just been 
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said that there is not at the present time a good 
deal of just such preaching as we have described. 
But there is room for more. The people are ready 
for an orderly presentation of what the Bible has 
to say upon the great facts of life and death, of sin 
and salvation. Wise pastors everywhere will gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 
* * * 


The vote of the women is to be a larger factor 
in the elections of this fall than has ever been the 
case in the past. Politicians are taking due note 
of the fact. And it is a decided compliment to the 
women that it is generally assumed that their vote 
will be on the moral side of every great issue. 
Christian women especially may well take note of 

this expectation and make sure that they abun- 
dantly live up to it. 
* * * 

Various manufacturers have reported of late an 
increase in the productive efficiency of the men they 
employ. If such a thing becomes general, there 
may be reason to expect continued high wages in 
connection with lower prices. Certain it is that, so 
long as production is abnormally curtailed, there 
can be no general lowering of prices. 

* * * 


Churches which have never held a vacation 
Bible school will do well to study the reports now 
being received of the success of such schools as 
were held this year. Every year sees new schools 
started, while the church or community which has 
once made the experiment seldom is willing there- 
after. to be without such a school. 

¥* * * 


In 1919, three names were dropped from the 
membership rolls in our Northern Baptist churches 
for every five names which were added. Such leak- 
age is properly called ‘‘tremendous.’’ The other 
side of the same problem is seen whenever a thor- 
ough survey is made of the people within the field 
of a city church, for there are always found many 
unattached Baptists, who have never seen fit to 
take their church letter to the church near which 
they are living. Along with our campaigns for 
evangelism should go systematic effort to prevent 
this leakage. We wish new members, but we should 
desire also to retain all the old. 

* * * 


The Baptist Observer of Indiana defines the 
basic principle on which Baptist churches are build- 
ed as ‘‘the direct, personal, conscious, saving union 
of an individual soul with God in the Holy Spirit, 
through that soul’s own faith in the Christ of the 
Bible.’? Persons who heard Prof. F. L. Anderson 
at Buffalo, or who read his address, will remember 
that, after defining the gospel which he called the 
fundamental principle of all evangelicals, he quoted 
with approval Dr. Gublemann’s word, ‘‘The funda- 
mental contention of the Baptists is the spirituality 
of Christianity.’? These two definitions would 
seem to bein accord with each other. We trust that 
others of the brethren will give their attention to 
the same matter. 
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The Men Behind the Man . 


Happy is the pastor of whom it may be said as it was of Saul, 
‘There went with him a band of men, whose hearts God had touched’’ 


By J. FOSTER WILCOX 


succeed, then, means to know men and this knowledge 

is the result of contact. To most men the minister is 
a man of God, prepared for leadership by study and experience. 
If men have confidence in his sincerity and recognize his 
qualities for leadership, they will respond to the pastor’s call 
for codperation in the work of the Christian church. It has 
been truly said that the Master won men chiefly by three ele- 
ments of power: sheer force of manhood, keen and fresh in- 
tellectuality, and heart-power. The pastor who has these 
elements will win men and hold them. The winning church 
is the one with a pastor who knows how to present a pro- 
gram that will challenge the best in men, and whose men, re- 
sponding to that challenge with unlimited enthusiasm and 
consecration, get back of their leader and throw themselves 
without reserve into the work. Happy is the pastor of whom 
it may be said as it was of Saul, ‘“‘There went with him a band 
of men, whose hearts God had touched.” 

As a recruiting station for strong men, the Brotherhood 
Bible Class cannot be surpassed, but let us remember that 
simply enrolling men is not enough. A marked characteristic 
of virile manhood is the desire to do something, to share in the 
activities of the organization. They are accustomed to activity 
on the outside, and they want some form of it on the inside. 
And what a potent ministry a group of men may render when 
properly directed! . 

One illustration will suffice: Two young men in a village 
of about 3000 in New York state were talking about the small 
evening congregations which greeted their pastor. They de- 
cided to organize a group of personal workers, unknown to 
the pastor, for the purpose of getting out a good-sized congre- 
gation. They went to the local printer and ordered several 
hundred invitation cards. These, when printed, they distrib- 
uted among the members of the group, and all devoted one 
half-day in presenting them to the unchurched men in the com- 
munity. They visited homes, shops and factories, and when 
Sunday night came the church was filled. The pastor’s face 
was a study when he came to the platform. His sermon was 
enthusiastically presented, and his heart was filled with joy. 
It was the turning point in his ministry, and with the group 
greatly enlarged and rendering cheerful service, the church 
became active and successful. 

In the book of Daniel (11:32) there is a verse for modern 
men. It presents a program for a brotherhood, and points out 
the way to success: ‘The people that do know their God 
shall be strong, and shall do exploits.” Brief program this: 
Know God, receive strength, do exploits. The bogy of the 
average church is, “We have never done it that way.” An 
exploit is an unusual act or deed. The young men to whom 
we have referred possessed the genius of initiative and dared 
to use new methods, and without waiting to secure the ap- 


VERY minister should be a man’s man. Every pastor 
iy succeeds in proportion as he succeeds with men. To 


Intimations 


THINK that in the savour of some flowers 
God hides the loveliness we fain would 
know, 

And that he makes it poignant with his showers 
To lure us on toward what he longs to show. 
I know he seeks in tiny wistful airs 
To ge my soul bright gleams of what shall be, 
And that in plain song endings quick despairs 


proval of all they selected an objective and stressed it. We 


have the latent power; now what we must have is the will to _ 


do—the dynamic of action. 


“Men do whatever else they undertake,” says a well-known | 


writer, “even to the cutting of continents asunder and the 
uniting of oceans that creation divorced. What will they not 


be able to do when they seriously assume their responsibility 


for the Christian conquest of the world?” 


A distinguished editor recently said, ‘‘There are a few men 
in every congregation who could largely solve the local church | 


problems if they were ‘geared up’ to the task.” As we think 
of the churches we have known intimately, we are reminded 
that the men who have shown initiative genius in church work 
have been few in number, while a much larger number have 
revealed marked ability in leadership outside of the church. ~ 

We have known churches to have bankers and successful 
business men on their official boards who have permitted the 
most slipshod and unbusinesslike policy to prevail in the busi- 
ness affairs of the church, while pastors have suffered humilia- 
tion by small and unpaid salaries. On the other hand, we 


have seen such deplorable and shiftless methods changed by 


earnest and enthusiastic initiative put forth by a few men. 
It is simply a question of “gearing up” the ability of men 
to the task of the church. We need a “Gideon’s band” in 


every church, playing the game of “the men behind the man.” 


Gideon the leader had coolness of head and hotness of heart. 
His immortal three hundred were willing, courageous and hot- 
hearted volunteers. 
job, and when the supreme test came “every man stood in 
his place,” and the victory was won. 

Dr. W. H. Granger, in his delightful book, “Practical Papers 
on Parish Problems,” gives this suggestive experience: Speak- 


ing one day on the necessity of having the very best brains — 


and blood in the church utilized in the solution of church 


problems, he was interrupted by a dear old man, who, looking | 


up through his tears, said, “Dr. Granger, I want to die in the 
harness.” He realized that the carrying out of the suggestion 
might eliminate him from an official position; and when Dr. 
Granger mentioned the incident in another place, a man said, 
“It makes all the difference in the world how they die in 
the harness, whether in the collar or in the breeching, pulling 
or holding back.” We are pleading with brotherhood men to 
get out of the breeching and into the collar. This is the slogan, 
“The Men Behind the Man.” It was my pleasure recently to 
visit a great and successful church. The members were aler 
and happy in the service of the Master. After investigating 
the various activities and studying the program of the church, 
T was told by a leading layman that every man in the chureh 
was back of the pastor in putting over a great program. And 
then he gave me the secret of the church’s happiness and pros- 
perity when he said, “We have a place in our plan for every 
man.” e 
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Glitter like angels o’er shadowed sea. 

There is no thing God may not make his own 
That smelleth sweet and is of good report. 

The leastest thing we have longest known 
May truth reveal beyond the range of thought. 
And so each tiniest act and merest ploy 

May grow instinct with sacramental joy! 4 


—R. A. Erie Shepherd. } 


Their leader gave every man a man’s | 
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The First Fruits of the Montana Plan 


An account of a great evangelistic drive which a party of 
six conducted among the ranchers and the cowboys sixty to 
ninety miles away from the railway down in Garfield County 


By DANIEL BRYANT 


and cowboys sixty miles away from any railroad center 

is an interesting bit of experience. But the Montana 

Plan called for it, and I am now to relate the thrilling 
xperience. 
)} If you should raise the question out here in Montana, 
(Who’s who among Baptists?” a number of us rancher-preach- 
‘rs would pull our guns and tell you to begin with Dr. L. C. 
Sarnes or quit the job. We like him because he has slept in 
‘ur shacks, trod the trail-of the wild with us, and believes we 
re worth saving. Dr. L. C. Barnes came west, plunged into 
-s frontier, and no man in our Baptist denomination knows 
fhe rancher and cowboy better than he. In his exploration of 
ine western frontier, he marked the practice of the denomi- 
ations to settle along the railway lines and in comfortable 
illages. He observed their deplorable lack of codperation. 
1 little villages of 500 or 600, he found four or more small 
hurches, none able to support a resident pastor—visited alter- 
ie by the respective supply. There were vast stretches of 
1ountain and valley and plain far away from the railway lines 
there thousands of homesteaders and ranchers lived, most of 
‘hom had not heard a sermon or seen a missionary or preacher 
br ten years. Dr. Barnes drew a plan for statewide codpera- 
‘on of Protestant denominational activity and submitted it to 
ae Home Missions Council of the North, comprising forty 
rotestant bodies. So compelling were its revelations, so ap- 
ealing its possibilities, that the board unanimously voted to 
ive the plan a try-out in some western state where frontier 
roblems remained unsolved and untouched. The offer was 
tade to one of five states—Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, 
jaho or Montana. Montana “grabbed” it first, and the plan 
! now known as the Montana Plan. 
Delegates from ten Protestant Montana denominations met 
he Officials of the Home Missions Council at Miles City, Mont., 
a July 7, 1919, to put the plan in operation. These brethren 
tet in a theological and ecclesiastical frame of mind, and sul- 
hur burned and sparks of fire flew. There were Lutherans, 
piscopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, ete.—ten in 
ite The situation did not look promising. And then an 
vostolic procedure was adopted that changed theology into 
vace and ecclesiasticism into the Great Commission. The 
lirty delegates broke camp, divided into three exploring par- 
es, and started out on a ten days’ survey of the state. They 
»assembled at Helena, the appointed rendezvous, gripped by 
vision of vast unevangelized districts and condemned by 
1eir criminal lack of coéperation and the absence of any 
‘an to give Christ to the thousands they had seen in any: 
jequate sense. 

The closing scene at Helena would have done credit to 
ie first council at Jerusalem. These brethren certainly rose 
d0ve petty policies and traditions and got down to real busi- 
ess. The entire territory of the state of Montana was 
tickly allocated among them without a denominational growl, 
y the foliowing threefold process: First, cognizance was had 
* churches already established and territory marked out ac- 
wdingly. Next, each denomination was permitted to select 
om the remaining undivided territory according to preference. 
nd lastly, the committee took what remained and handed 
out to each other, saying, “Do this!” And he doeth it. This 
‘ticle is to tell the story. Scarcely had the happy strains of 
ie doxology, sung in parting benediction by the representa- 
ves at Helena, died away, when the American Baptist Home 
ission Society rushed $14,500 to the state superintendent of 
issions, Rey. G. Clifford Cress, with orders to move the Bap- 
st forces immediately into the front-line trenches of the 
ontana Plan. 

In the conference at Helena, the Baptists voluntarily chose 
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uy engage in a week’s evangelistic work among ranchers 
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-kind of animal there is around here. 


two great strips of territory in “no man’s land;” one thirty 
by 100 miles, extending twenty miles north of Miles City to 
the Missouri River, and south 100 miles; the second strip 
forty by fifty miles, bounded by Sand Springs and Edwards on 
the south and the Missouri River on the north. 

Two missionaries were at once employed and placed in 
these respective territories. It was theirs thoroughly to ex- 
plore these vast districts, select strategic centers, find out 
what further help was needed, and, above all, preach to these 
long neglected and hungry people the glad tidings. 

Rev. Williard Osborne and wife were secured and placed 
in the first district as missionaries. His address is Brockway, 
Mont. It wouldn’t hurt Osborne nor his wonderful little wife 
if some of our readers wrote them that they are remembered 
in prayers and admired for a ministry as heroic as any wrought 
since the days of Paul. When the terrible plague was sweeping 
the people off, Mrs. Osborne took care of the children in her 
home while her husband nursed the sick parents. Through the 
bitter cold, Mr. Osborne went forty-five miles to Terry for the 
doctor and took him back. He nursed the sick, closed their 
eyes in death, and helped dig their graves and bury them after 
preaching the funeral sermon. No wonder the cowboys and 
ranchers gathered about us at Sheep Mountain to talk about 
Mr. and Mrs. Osborne and thank God that they were among 
them. 

Before me lies a letter which Mr. Osborne at my request 
wrote me outlining his territory and activities. I quote the 
following from the letter: “In May and the forepart of June, 
we held four services each Sunday besides driving sixty miles. 
That program did not give us time to stop for dinner and some- 
times not for supper, so we ate lunches on the road. For the 
months of July and August, I plan for only three services on 
Sundays because of the heat; but September will find us back 
with a full schedule again.” 

When our state secretary, Rev. G. Clifford Cress, gave the 
Montana Plan at the Buffalo convention, he stated that a type 
of specially trained man was required for Montana. Some of 
the wise men from the East inquired whether college-trained 
and seminary men would not be regarded as specially trained 
men in Montana. Well, the answer is that if all a man can 
show in the way of equipment is what he got within halls of 
learning, he would better stay away from a great missionary 
field such as Osborne is caring for with such heroism. 

Rev. and Mrs. T. E. Mack were brought from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and placed in the second district. They were to minister 
to a people who had, not seen the face of preacher or heard 
a-sermon, many of them, for ten years. 

When Mr. Mack rode up to a certain rancher’s house and 
told the old rancher that he was a preacher, the answer came, 
“What!” “Yes,” said Mr. Mack, “I am a preacher.” ‘Come 
right in,” said the rancher, and on the way to the house he 
called loudly to his wife: “Come to the door; I’ve got something 
to show you.” “What in the world is it?” called back his wife. 
“Open the door. It is a curiosity.” The wondering wife opened 
the door. The rancher pushed our friend Mack forward and 
said, “Here is a preacher!” The amazed woman almost em- 
braced poor Mack, and as she welcomed him she said, “Not 
for nine long years has a preacher been inside this door.” And 
the rancher had some stories to illustrate the dearth of 
preachers which some of us may have heard, but one may be 
retold in this connection: 

“There was a preacher who came through here some years 
ago,’ the rancher began, ‘and he was Campbellite. He knocked 
at the door of one of the first settlers and inquired, ‘Are there 
any Campbellites about here?’ ‘Well,’ the old woman replied, 
‘Hiram is a pretty good shot, and he has killed about every 
I ain’t heard him say 
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You can go into the woodshed 
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anything about Campbellites. 
there and look the skins over and see if you can find any. 

Montana is a big state, but not big enough to have any 
peace in when Field Director of Evangelism J. A. Hoffman is 
having a spell over the conventional missionary and evange- 
listic methods on the frontiers. I have heard him say “We 
aren’t getting anywhere,” and “I don’t believe in the method” 
so often that when we meet I just say, “Say it, Hoffman, and 
let us have peace.” And Hoffman will lay his hand on my 
shoulder and say, “Bryant, we aren’t getting anywhere. I 
don’t believe in the method.” 


But when the Montana Plan came out and 5000 square miles 
of territory fell to the Baptists, Hoffman grew young again. 
Truly it could be said of him when one met him, “Behold, this 
dreamer cometh.” He planned a Sherwood Eddy-in-India 
scheme for the cowboys in Garfield County. All-day meetings 
were arranged for three centers in the territory described 
above—Sheep Mountain, Lone Tree and Dilo. A lecturer from 
the agricultural college at Bozeman was to give the main ad- 
dress of the morning, the writer was to give his address upon 
“The Spiritual Import of Farming” in the afternoons and 
preach at night, the negro evangelistic singers, Rev. and Mrs. 
D. L. McGriff, were to furnish the music, and Hoffman was 
to illuminate the broncho busters on the Montana Plan in 
general and the incoming of the Baptists in particular. The 
two missionaries and their wives, Rev. T. EH. Mack and Rev. 
William Osborne, in the brand new self-starting, all-the-run- 
ning-expenses-paid Ford cars furnished by the Home Mission 
Society, were to take this happy party from point to point and 
make such talks and give such notices as they might deem 
wise and proper. 


On Saturday, July 17, the McGriffs left Great Falls, went as 
far on the journey as Miles City, and there on Sunday night 
gave a concert in the First Church. After the week’s 
drive was over, while waiting for the midnight train at Suma- 
tra, I lay in a bed in a hotel and listened to the McGriffs give 
a concert in the community church six blocks away and heard 
the audience applaud and yell itself hoarse. 

On Monday morning at 8:10 the Chicago and Milwaukee 
moved slowly out of the station east-bound, bearing the chief 
speaker of the party. Modesty forbids my mentioning his 
name. One hundred and twenty miles down the line, the 
smiling Hoffman came aboard. Hoffman was fresh from the 
Buffalo convention. I had stayed behind to keep the home fires 
burning, for the Rockies were still capped with snow. Of 
course Hoffman was as eager to talk about this mighty con- 
vention as I was to listen. When he had finished I gathered 
that the two wings of the church had been so nicely adjusted 
by the orni-theologians of the convention that henceforth the 
laity may look for the most balanced aerial flights by the bird- 
men. Happy day! 

Tuesday morning, one o’clock, found us getting into bed 
in a hotel in Terry and 6:30 found us up. I mention these de- 
tails for they must be kept in mind if the readers get the 
cumulative effect of this venture. 

And now the sixty-mile dash for Sheep Mountain. 

Two autos drew up before a restaurant where the al- 
ways composed and deliberate McGriff was finishing his break- 
fast. Missionary Osborne’s wife was at the wheel of the Home 
Mission Society Ford in front, and by her side sat the grim 
and terrible Hoffman. In the Maxwell that followed, Osborne 
himself was at the wheel, destined to have the job of his life 
keeping in sight of that racing Ford. I sat on the back seat of 
the rear car with a thirty-gallon barrel of gas for a companion. 
When I state that we went over a mountain, crossed coulees 
and forded streams, and made the sixty-miles in three hours, 
it will be seen that the driving of Missionary Osborne’s wife 
was none other than like unto that of Jehu, the son of Nimshi. 

O, that lovely drive over the mountain! Far as the eye 
could reach in every direction there was green pasture land 
with the hardiest grass that grows, from a foot to fence high. 
For three dreadful years this country had been burned to a 
crisp by the drought. I crossed it the first year. Droves of 
horses and herds of cattle were everywhere, but the fields were 
bare. And now thousands of acres of the finest pasture in the 
world seemed to be calling for stock, but it was not there. We 
passed some horses fat as butter. But they are not worth 
anything in the market. We saw very few cattle. Profiteers 
somewhere had bought these poor ranchers’ cattle for a song, 
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and the white, bleaching bones that occasionally dotted tt! 
landscape told where the others were. How strangely out ( 
joint nature seems. We have at last learned to identify t} 
world’s physical disorders with her moral deflections. Perhay 
some day we shall read seriously Genesis 3:17: ‘Cursed |. 
the ground because of what thou hast done,” and identify 4) 
elemental disturbances and irregularities with our nation; 
and world sin. 


Sheep Mountain at last. Just a rancher’s cabin away qo 
from nowhere. The yard a natural amphitheater with a love) 
grove for an auditorium annex. And now the audience | 
gathering. What a sight! 

The cowboys ride leisurely in on their horses, ranche) 
wind over the hills—some in autos, others in wagons and bu 
gies. Here comes one earnest fellow with a big hayrack 

, 


his wagon and white canvas stretched over the top, with 4a 
the families in his neighborhood inside. He has come fiftee 
miles. Here comes the man with the piano. He has hauled | 
six miles over the hills, and his daughter, a bronzed-face, sm) 
ing girl, is standing in the back of the wagon holding a balla) 
rope attached about the piano. When the incline is seriou 
she swings the weight of her body on the rope and presery 
the ballast. Four schools have dismissed and arrived one afti 
the other, with teacher and pupils in big wagons. The pupi 
at Fairview have made sashes and step out with “Fairviey 
proudly displayed on their breasts. Was there ever a fair| 
scene? Horses, autos and wagons everywhere. The audien 
gathered in the cool shade of the trees, beautiful white clow 
like silent ships floating in the blue sky overhead. 


Mrs. McGriff’s fingers ripple over the keys, and the ri 
and wonderful voices of the McGriffs are now heard in tl 
pathetic, humorous but soul-moving melodies which make 1 
the folklore, camp meeting and “spirituals” of the Negro Sout 

And now Hoffman is introducing me as the first speake 
for the agricultural lecturer failed him at the last momen 
For a man of his unquestioned intellectual ability and unchi 
lenged success, Hoffman is yet the most tactless man I ey) 
had introduce me to an audience. He expressed his utt) 
chagrin and irrecoverable disappointment over the failure | 
the lecturer from the Bozeman college to appear, and then i 
troduced me with the further graceful remark that I was . 


only a preacher but an authority on dry farming. However, 
view of the fact that refreshing and copious showers had fall 
all the season, he could not promise the audience very muc_ 
Calm yourself, beloved, these were his exact words. O ye god. 
Distance alone keeps me from flying upon him. Mystery th 
this spirit did not seize me when he offered the amazir 
affront. 
I told the audience at once that I did not share Mr. Ho 
man’s hopeless view of the situation, and I congratulated 
upon the fact that this speaker from Bozeman had not @ 
rived. All he knew about farming he doubtless had learned | 
the library of a college and in the chemical laboratory. I hi 
learned farming by crawling out of bed at 4 a. m., milkir 
the cows, following a four-horse breaking plow in the fiel 
plowing corn, mowing hay, ricking hay, husking corn, al 
My eloquence rose to such a pitch th 
when I saw the cowpunchers at last feeling for their guns al 
casting lowering glances in Hoffman’s direction I had to dri 
the theme although the half had not been told. | 
Mr. Hoffman carefully explained to the audience the ¢ 
tails of the Montana Plan and what the Baptist denominati 
proposed to do in that territory. I think he made it clear th 
while no man would be forced to join a Baptist church, th 
while all would be welcome to worship with us and be mi 
istered to as faithfully as though members, yet if they @ 
choose to unite they would be so thoroughly born again al 
baptized that any church in the Protestant world would! 
ceive them without cavil. And they liked the idea too. 0) 
man, a Methodist, the distinctively religious leader of t 
“This is just what we want. We don’t wa 

We want to belong to something, and we 4 


community, said: 
to be mongrels. 
glad to have one of the big denominations come in and ta 
hold of us.” | 


The program of the morning lasted two hours. It Cd 
sisted of the marvelous singing of the McGriffs and the add 
of Mr. Bryant on “Experiences as a Homesteader.” The 
ing then adjourned for the great picnic dinner. 


Promptly at 2:30 the meeting was called to order agai 
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‘ter the McGriffs’ preliminary concert, Mr. Hoffman made his 
dress on the Montana Plan. The writer then gave his ad- 
ess on “The Spiritual Import of Farming.” The meeting 
en adjourned and supper was eaten. 

We were at it at 6:30 again, and now came the drive for 
ecious souls. The McGriffs were given a half hour 
rt their concert, and then the sermon, “Ye Must Be Born 
sain,” was delivered. Mr. Hoffman conducted the after-meet- 
iz while the Negro singers sang “I Want To Be a Christian 
} My Soul.” The audience simply wilted under the climax 
sd cumulative effect of the whole day spent at Jesus’ feet. 

_ Forward they come, young and old, to accept Christ as 
‘yiour. Old men with white hair are among the number. 
(ie of the teachers, with her cheeks wet with tears, presses 
irward and stands in front, with a number of her pupils 
(nging to her. She has been a leader in the community 
ince hall back in her district, but now she says, “I want 
neeforth to live only for Christ.” Here sits a big, brawny 
blow. He wipes the tears from his cheeks many times dur- 
; the evening, and while the invitation is being pressed he 
ms his face away and looks out of the window. Thus he 
‘s. Now the McGriffs have reached the verse, “I want to be 
‘e Jesus in my soul.” Mr. Hoffman leans forward and says, 
jou can have it. Will you take it?” Suddenly that man’s 
xe is turned toward us. Tears are flowing from his eyes. 
» raises his hand and says, “I want that.” Now a mother 
lathe forward and throws her arms about a young girl’s neck 
d bursts out weeping. It is her daughter. One man had re- 
sed to come because he had nothing but a pair of overalls 
/ wear. “Why, man,” said Missionary Mack, “half of the 
‘ys will wear overalls.” “Yes, but they have other clothes 
they want to wear them.” But he came. The three girls 
)front who are first to receive Christ are his daughters. Now 
‘Roman Catholic comes forward, saying, “I am a Catholic, 

t I want Christ in my heart just as the Protestant.” 

| What tragedies one meets in the world of the home- 
vader and rancher! I stand and watch this strange audience 
itter as darkness gathers about us. The boys on horses ride 
ay chatting together. The autos can be heard humming as 
»y disappear over the hills. But I find myself watching a 
itary wagon in which sits a little woman holding her year- 
d-a-half-old baby, with her little son seven years old standing 
side her. She is driving a big team of horses. My eyes 
2 blinded with tears as the shades of night hide her from 
yw and she disappears in the distance, returning to her 
din in loneliness to take up her terribly hard task. After 
mesteading and gathering a little stock about him, her hus- 
nd died with the influenza. 

| Winter came on and found the widow there alone with her 
‘o-months- old baby and six-year-old son. One morning in 
svember, after a night’s blizzard, the snow lay a foot deep 
d a heavy fog hung over the land. Her little lad went into 
2 yard to drive some cattle out and did not return. Alar med, 

ié mother hurried out, but there was no response to her calls. 

asping her baby to her breast, she made her way along the 
ice and after great effort reached a neighbor’s several miles 
‘ay and told about her missing boy. The word spread from 
ach. to ranch, and a party of men spent the entire day 
arching, but in vain. The little fellow had driven the cat- 
» out, lost his way back, and in the fog had wandered away 
rth, After twelve hours of tramping about he had found a 
{le deserted shack and was preparing to spend the night 
‘re, for he had heard the men tell how sometimes they were 
st or caught in a storm and had to spend the night out. But 
2 ranchers said it would have been his last night, for he 
‘d nothing on but a little light coat and it was bitter cold. 
irough the darkness he saw a light flicker and followed it to 
ranch, where the men had gathered and were taking a little 
i preparatory to searching through the night, A tap at 
@ door was heard. They opened it. A pitiful little face ap- 
ared, and with a sob the child sank unconscious on the step. 
ie but tender hands rubbed the stiff, cold limbs, while 
me of the ranchers hurried away through the darkness to 
ar the glad news to the mother that her child was found. I 
uld only say to this brave little woman as her voice choked 
: her attempt to tell her story, “Keep your hand in Christ’s 

nd. Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot cure.” 

: O, the loneliness that gathers about the rancher at the 
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best! But when I think of that woman with her two little 
ones in a shack sixty miles away from the nearest railway 
station—her husband in the grave—trying to make her living, 
my soul cries out, “O Lord, how long?” I asked her if she 
intended staying there. “I have no place else,” she answered. 

At eight o’clock we were ready to leave Sheep Mountain, 
and it was thought best to drive straight on to the next place 
of meeting at Lone Tree, seventy-five miles distant. It seemed 
to me that a soft bed was the place for the party, most of 
whom had had but little sleep for several nights. But I was 
along to preach and not to command. “Ours not to reason 
why; ours just to do and die,” ete. 

We wandered about in the darkness among the trails which 
like spider’s webs radiated in all directions, and at midnight, 
after Hoffman and Osborne had searched in vain with the 
flashlight for a trail, Osborne threw up his hands and said, 
“I’m buffaloed.” I did not know what the malady was, but 
fearing that it was not accompanied with sufficient torment, I 
moved that he be hung. No one seemed to have any sense of 
direction left but McGriff. And when we inquired what direc- 
tion he still remembered, his answer was, “Straight up.” Hoff- 
man did not feel that the party was ready for it. I agreed with 
him. 

We wandered on, and to our unspeakable joy we came 
upon a ranch-house. Our machine had scarcely stopped when 
the owner opened the door. Accommodate us? Why, abso- 
lutely yes! There were only five in our party, which, with his 
wife and two children, made only nine, and there were two 
rooms and a kitchen in the shack. 

There was plenty of room. McGriffs were stowed away in 
a real bed-room. A pair of rusty springs was hauled in from 
the yard and spread on the kitchen floor. The auto seats were 
laid down side by side and a carpet thrown over the whole. A 
comfort was now brought and the bed was ready. The two vil- 
lains, Osborne and Hoffman, ordered me to get in the center. 
As my frame struck the springs, my elbow and hip-bone shot 
through and hit the floor. Just as this occurred, the good 
ranchman called out from his room, “I’m afraid that bed isn’t 
very soft. I think I can find some more things to throw on 
those springs.” We assured him that the bed was as soft as 
downy pillows are. I was mortally afraid of being disturbed 
for fear I should awaken from a happy dream and find myself 
out on the range in the darkness still hunting a trail. 

We slept three hours like saints, and at 4:30 we were up. 
These kind folks fed us with everything good in the house. 
The day was a dream of beauty, and at 5:50 we were all in 
our seats sailing away for Jordan, where Missionary Osborne 
was to leave us and Missionary Mack hook on his engine. At 
such work man does not live on bread alone or sleep alone, 
and our souls were filled with the joy and strength of Christ 
as we sped along praying, praising and rejoicing. 

Jordan is ninety miles away from the railway, but the 
enterprising villagers have erected a wireless to catch the 
associated press news; they have a dandy newspaper, and are 
“big feelin’” folks. 

As Missionary Mack swept out of town with the party, he 
expressed the fear that we would not have many men at Lone 
Tree that day because of the full docket in court. He then 
related the week’s frolic among the boys. Two of the ranch- 
men had that week amicably settled a long feud by one killing 
the other. Another, in attempting to put the knife through the 
heart of his foe, had put it in shamefully low and had carved 
out a piece of lung instead. Still a third had blundered in his 
attempt to cut the throat of his antagonist and had cut his 
cheek to pieces instead. A fourth was found with a bullet 
through his lung above the heart, but he smiled in silence 
when asked to give the man’s name who fired the shot. We 
asked Mack whether these courtesies were confined to personal 
friends or whether strangers were also included in the daily 
ministrations. However, we were not lacking for men at 
Lone Tree. Two of the number who were impaneled on the 
jury went into court, told the judge about the great religious 
all-day meeting at Lone Tree, and begged to be let off, which 
request was granted. 

The meeting at Lone Tree opened with a thrilling episode. 
Our machine stuck in the mud in a coulee a hundred rods 
from the community hall. Hoffman and I got out and hurried 
over to the house to get the crowd together and open the 
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service. A cowboy rode proudly up, backed his horse to the 
top of the coulee and, untying his riata from the saddle, had 
it attached to the Ford. That fiery horse pulled furiously, the 
rider leaning forward in his stirrups. The rope broke. Quicker 
than a flash, the broncho leaped into the air, bucked, and 
threw his rider, who was reputed to be the best in the com- 
munity. The man was on his feet and back into the saddle be- 
fore we could know what had really happened. What a row 
there was! That horse seemed to have an engagement on the 
other side of the earth and was determined to keep it. But 
the crack and sting.of the whip and the dexterous reining of 
the rider brought the animal back repeatedly, and finally the 
rope was tied again, and up came the smiling Ford. I told the 


crowd that while I was anxious to meet them all, I wanted, 


someone at the close of the service to introduce me to the 
young scout who got back into the saddle after being emptied 
out of it. Years ago I had tried out my nerve on the back of 
a bucking mule and stayed on by “pulling leather.” But my 
feelings were so hurt in the ordeal that I have never since 
gone near a bucking horse. Well, it establishes something in 
common with the cowboys to have taken a course in theology 
on the back of a bucking mule. This young cow-puncher 
grinned when I shook his hand and said “You’re the right 
stuff, old scout,” and that night he was one of the first to come 
boldly forward and accept Christ. 

These husky fellows at Lone Tree had a baseball game 
arranged. It didn’t look promising to see the crowd gathered 
about. It’s not exactly easy to call young fellows in from a 
baseball game to a church service. But suddenly I saw them 
all leave the field and come into the church. A rancher who 
had gone out and asked them to come in had said, “The 
preacher is an old baseball fan, and he will be out and play 
with you after the service.” 

The service over, I found myself on first base. The catcher 
muffed the third strike, and a young buck was tearing down 
to first like mad. The catcher recovered the ball and sent it 
in my direction like a cannon ball. He threw it low, and the 
prospects were discouraging. But a hundred ranchers all had 
their eyes on first base, and a good deal of subsequent evan- 
gelism depended on what would happen when the ball arrived 
in my locality. I certainly asked the Lord to help me scoop 
that ball up and hold on to it. When the mix-up on first was 
straightened out, I had the ball in my hand with my foot on 
the base. The umpire yelled “out,” and the ranchers pro- 
nounced it a star play. ‘“You’re a rattling good first baseman, 
and if you will stay here we’ll give you the job,” said the cap- 
tain. as we all quit the field promptly at 6:30 in response to the 
summons that the time of the evening service had arrived. 
Twenty-three precious souls came out for Christ at the close 
of this service. 

What an unusual condition is produced when 250 people 
gather from their ranches and come all the way from six to 
fifteen miles, with baskets loaded with food, prepared to re- 
main all day, and are put through three successive services 
each over two hours in length! So far as decisions are con- 
cerned more was accomplished in this one day than would 
perhaps have been done in a week holding nightly services. 
The Holy Spirit certainly fell in blessed power. 

At eleven o’clock the next day we arrived at the com- 
munity hall at Dilo, where our last meeting was to be held. 
So far as one could see, there was not a house within miles 
of this forsaken-looking place. Not a soul was there, and 
the place looked a little more like a pig-pen than anything 
else. The determined and undaunted Hoffman grabbed an old 
broom, and Missionary Mack a shovel. One swept while the 
other scraped the gumbo dirt loose. By twelve the ranchers 
‘were there, and we held the three services and closed the 
campaign at 8:15 p. m. 

It was our most powerful meeting, and souls stood up for 
Christ. It was in the community dance hall, and we had the 
dancing crowd to deal with. If one wants to understand the 
fundamental immoral nature of the dance, let him uncover its 
ramifications in the community dance hall of the ranchers. 
The gospel work was certainly done here without gloves on. 
Cowboys are not fellows to fool with. They will fight at the 
drop of a hat if they are dealt with unfairly. But:the gospel 
of Jesus is fair in its unsparing condemnation of sin. I was 
struck with the strong lines of boldness and courage in these 
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men’s faces as they sat, mostly in the back of the house, aj 
listened in silence to the addresses. And yet, when the eveni; 
service was finally over, they gathered about our singers aj 
speakers, their hearts tender and responsive. One strong i. 
low, as he “lighted up,” said, “Nothing would give me grea) 
pleasure now than to take you home with me for a Visi’ 
“When are you coming back again?” “This is the great): 
day we have spent in Montana,” “We have not seen anythi 
like this in ten years,’ ““We have wondered how we could \ 
our community together; you have done it for us’—thus \ 
kind words ran. 

It is interesting out on the frontier to read of the strar} 
controversy over the theology being taught in our Baptist ¢. 
ters of learning. It may be that all flesh is not the sai 
flesh; but certain it is that when one is facing an audience 
ranchers, cowboys and broncho-busters, the Bible message f 
nineteen centuries ago, demanding repentence and a new bir) 
faith in the shed blood of a Saviour mighty to save, al 
bringing eternal hope in life beyond the grave, seems strangy 
to fit the conditions and to yield immediate fruit. { 

I am writing these notes in my study in Great Falls, s- 
eral hundred miles from the scene of the battle for cuitel 
have been describing. The mail has just brought a letter fri 
our missionary, Rev. T. E. Mack, in whose territory we A 
our campaign. The letter reads: ‘‘Anad, Mont., July 19, 19) 
A great day yesterday. Twelve surrendered to Jesus at 4 
Ridge, six at Dilo, and three at Murphy school, making a tol 
of forty-seven for the week. Mark’s chum came last nig, 
Two families came at Blue Ridge—two men and their wiy, 
and a son with each of them.” Just how many our dear M: 
sionary Osborne has gathered in for Christ in his district! 
do not know. Surely by their fruits ye shall know them, a 
the message that bathes men’s faces in tears of mingled | 
row for sin and joy in the saving grace of Christ is one tlt 
is sufficiently modern to accomplish a sorely needed a 
work. | 

A sweet spirit of rest and joy filled our souls as we li 
Dilo in the dusk and sped over the trail through the fields) 
the homestead of Rev. J. A. Hoffman, eight miles dista’\ 
Would that we had a few pages to tell the story of his devi 
and godly wife and daughters. Bro. Hoffman is archite, 
contractor and carpenter on his ranch, and when he getsi 
week or two at home (vacations that are few and far betwee) 
he is found up at four a. m. working away on his bungalc, 
which is beautiful in design and workmanship. Two of i 
daughters are teaching school and are as fine - 


noble young Christian womanhood as can be found. A th 
daughter remains at home, and on her fleet horse her fi} 
figure is known to every rancher far about. She has be 
in every home. This entire family is working together te 
one end. One of the ambitions is to have a comfortable ho! 
far out there on the frontier, where weary pilgrims of ' 
cross may turn aside and rest. 

O, the heavenly rest and refreshing sleep our tired pair 
had on Thursday night, as we slept in the great screened! 
porch that extends the full length of his cottage! Truly sor} 
of praise ascended from that ranch-cottage Friday mornil. 
Long were we on our knees, and then followed till noon! 
conference reviewing the experiences of the week and pli 
ning for the future. And when on the Sunday morning al 
evening following I preached on “The First Fruits of the M- 
tana Plan” in my pulpit at Great Falls, the faces of the bre- 
ren shone with the same light I had seen break out on hap 
faces newly won for Christ. a 

Thirty miles north of Sumatra, in the very heart of 


frontier in Montana, live the Hoffmans. How much of t 
thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah they are fulfilling I cannot si. 
But of one item I am sure: “The solitary place shall be all 
for them.” | 

First Church, Great Falls, Mont. | 


Peter wanted to walk like Christ that he might get ne 
Christ. He did not say, “Lord, let me walk around the * 
here,” but, “Let me come to thee.’ When Peter was in t? 
boat, what had he between him and the sea? A couple 
planks. But when he stepped out upon the water, what h! 
Not a plank, but the word » 
the Almighty Jesus.—Rev. Andrew Murray. | 
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The Baptists in Poland 


| By ees 


HE uncertainty of the boundaries of the Polish republic 
in the west, on account of the plebiscite regions of East 
Prussia, Teschen and Upper Silesia districts, by the 

addition of which the number of the Baptists of Poland 

ld be increased by a few thousand, and also the possibility 

' union of Poland with the Ukraine and with White Ruth- 

|, under which the Baptists of these three countries would 

wrally unite in one body, doubling the number of our breth- 
of the faith, make it impossible for me to give the constitu- 

7 of the Baptists 

Poland after all 

tical differences 

2 been settled. 

: present agree- 

t of Pilsucki, the 


3h head, with 
_ Ukraine’ and 
ite Ruthenian 


ers seems to as- 
a permanent 
n between these 
e nations. But 
Baptists of these 
nations must be 
ied first in their 
lands before 
* numbers can be 
o. I will there- 
_touch only eth- 
‘aphical Poland, 
his already 
od, and try to 
| Some idea of 
work and char- ~ 
¢ of our breth- 
in the Polish re- 
ie. 
‘e beginning of 
ist work in Po- 
dates back 
t sixty years. 
‘tist principles 
: from Germany and spread only among the German Luth- 
colonists. Across the border in Germany and in America 
Was being done was called a Polish work, and the German 
lists emigrating to America from Poland were called 
3. Thousands of such Poles are members of German Bap- 
‘hurches in the United States. There was a time when the 
ists in Poland numbered as many as 9,000; in 19138, there 
| 4968 members, and at the present time the number is 
iless. Yet the emigration to America was strong. 
Che preaching of the gospel has reached also the Slavic 
stants in Poland. First, the Czechs who were able to 
Faend the German language began, under the influence of 
*xplanation of Scripture, to proclaim the truth to their 
‘Tymen. The results to date are one Czech church in 
id, two in Volhinia, and one in the United States. 
“he first Polish convert from Roman Catholicism, Jos. 
3zewski, was baptized in Warsaw on June 17, 1871. He 
rated to America in 1889 and was the organizer of the First 
h Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y.—the first congregation of 
Postolic faith of his nationality in the United States. But 
idelity of the Baptists in Poland to the Russian and Ger- 
S0vernments has deprived them of all influence upon the 
: and they have not been able to win to the Baptist de- 
dation a single person of Polish nationality with patriotic 
ptions. The Poles who are at present members of Baptist 
hes are all of the nationally indifferent type, tending rather 
‘ds pro-Germanism. 
here are Seventeen churches, twenty-five buildings and 
Six stations where believers are holding meetings in 
te houses or rented halls—altogether seventy-one places 


W. Strzelec, 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BAPTIST REPRESENTATIVES IN WARSAW, PO- 
LAND, AND SOME POLISH MISSIONARIES 


The men seated, from left to right, are: Dr.C. A. Brooks, 
delegate of the Polish Baptist churches of 
r. J. H. Rushbrooke of London, England, commissioner of English Baptists 
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where the gospel is preached in former Russian Poland. There 
are fourteen churches with twenty buildings and sixty-three 
preaching stations in former German provinces—altogether 
eighty-three places. Together the conferences have 154 preach- 
ing places. The Polish conference has twenty-four ordained 
pastors, forty-six helpers and 3285 members. In 1919, 183 mem- 
bers were received by baptism and 132,524.66 Polish marks con- 
tributed for all purposes. 

The West Prussian conference has twenty ordained pas- 


tors, thirty helpers 
and 4090 members. 
It is still organically 
united with the Bap- 
tists of Germany, 
with whom the Pol- 
ish conference was 
never tied in union. 

In the Polish con- 
ference there is one 
church in which the 
German language is 
never used—the 
church in  Zelow, 
about forty English 
miles from Lodz, 
which has 185 mem- 
bers. Ins alls the 
other churches the 
number of Poles is 
not higher than 200. 
The preaching in the 
Polish language is 
demanded only by 
the congregations in 
Warsaw and in Lodz. 

In the West Prus- 
sian conference 
there are about 220 
Poles, most of whom 
are connected with 
the church at Posen. 
Rev. Mr. Drews em- 
ploys a Polish missionary, who is preaching to them in their 
own tongue. 

In Rowno and Zdolbinowo and the surrounding villages 
there are four Baptist churches and about six stations. The 
preachers in four of them are earning their living in secular 
work—not on account of principle, but by force of circum- 
stances. There are about 500 of the brethren in this region. 
This group is a fragment of the Baptist population of 60,000 of 
which “Ewangielik,” a Polish Lutheran paper, made mention 
in the January, 1920, issue, in connection with an article con- 
cerning Protestants in Volhinia. Rowno and Zdolbinowo are in 
that part of Volhinia ceded to Poland. Volhinia is a part of 
Ukraine and has in it many Baptist churches whose names 
have never been recorded in statistical columns. 

It is strange to learn that all the Baptists in Poland and 
most of those in Russia have been pro-German. Up to the 
close of the nineteenth century, Germany has been the most 
favored nation in Russia and from 1792 the only protector of 
Protestantism in the land of the czars. The kaiser was con- 
sidered the spiritual head of all evangelical Christians in Rus- 
sia, just as the czar was the head of the Orthodox Church. The 
Baptist faith in the eyes of the Pole was as German as the 
Lutheran. Among the common people, Protestantism and Ger- 
manism have been and to a certain extent are now synonymous. 
The popular perverted notion has been adopted by the Polish 
Roman Catholic Church in trying to convert the Protestant 
remnant left since the Reformation. Among the patriots, a 
Pole with a German stigma was a disgrace. 

The German government for its own purposes adopted the 
corrupt idea that Roman Catholicism is synonymous with Polish 


American commisioner, K. 
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nationality, hoping thereby to Germanize the Protestant Poles 
in Germany. This has been successfully accomplished in East 
Prussia among the Protestant Mazurs through the agency ot 
the Lutheran pastor, educated by the government, and the 
teachers in the public schools. Protestant Poles all over Ger- 
many were entirely Germanized in spirit, although the Polish 
language has been preserved among the common people up to 
the present time. This fact is calling America and England, 
the friends of the Polish republic, to take care of the Protestant 
free churches in this country. Otherwise the work will never 
succeed among the Poles, for the discord between the Germans 
and the Poles is at present greater than it ever was before. 

There are now two kinds of German Baptists in Poland. 
Those in former German territory are real Germans, with the 
pure national feeling of their own race. The Germans in the 
part of Poland ruled by the czar were before the war loyal Rus- 
sian subjects and to all appearance they are at present loyal 
to the Polish republic. With very few exceptions they speak 
the Polish language. Talking with them about Germany, you 
cannot find among them any political sympathy with that 
nation. I am sure that in the near future the German churches 
of this part of Poland will adopt the Polish language in their 
services. The conversation of the young people is already 
earried on in the national tongue of the republic. 
among the Poles is possible. There should be also one seminary 
for the Slavic-speaking Baptists in Poland and Germany. 

In the cities there are men of good business reputation 
in our Baptist churches. Among the farmers are well-to-do 
Baptist individuals, honored among the common people and re- 
spected by the government. But no physician, no lawyer, no 
editor of any publication, no teacher in any higher institution 
is to be found among the Baptists. The ministers do not take 
part in any movements for reform or for the bettering of living 


A Precarious Situation in Cuba 


Our school at El Cristo has immediate need for teachers 
The unparalleled opportunity of the pres- 


and buildings. 


A mission ~ 
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conditions. The “simple gospel” is the only ideal of the leade 
and the business men who demand some social work from t. 
pastors are suspected of disloyalty to the church and to Bi 
tist principles. Strong leadership and education of the past, 
is needed. One bright business man, speaking about the siti. 
tion, asserted distinctly, “If the denomination will not move, t; 
more intelligent young people will withdraw one by one fr, 
our midst.” 

Of course, the immediate needs of the Baptists in Pola), 
the hunger and nakedness among the poor and the war prisi: 
ers call for good organized relief action. But our denominati 
needs an American college in Poland for boys and girls, witt, 
theological department to train pastors, missionaries and ¢: 
porters. We need to establish centers of Americanization | 
Poland, in which, besides the gospel, American history al 
the English language would be taught as a part of the regu) 
duty of the missionary or his helper. Centers should be esti: 
lished in all the university towns of Poland: Warsaw, Krako| 
Vilna, Lamberg, Posen and Lublin. By such work we would } 
able to reach the brightest youth of the country and thus ho 
to shape the destiny of the Polish republic. | 


| 
Medical Missions 
Christianity does not know the word “impossible,” and | 
missionaries have to teach this to the nations by their unfa: 
ing care of those who for so long have been regarded as ho: 
les cases. It values life because it is the gift of God and 1 
because of the social position a man holds. Christ’s proof | 
his divine mission to John the Baptist in prison was, “T: 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleans, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raisd up, and the poor ha} 
the gospel preached unto them.” Literally all seem fulfill 
in medical missions.—Misionary Review of the World. 


ent day constitutes a summons to the Baptists of the North 


By C. S. DETWEILER 


HOSE who are charged with the responsibility of mis 
sionary administration are frequently at their wit’s end 
to know how to carry on the widespread enterprises of 
the kingdom with insufficient equipment and workers 

all too few. “Precarious” is the word that often comes to their 
minds as they think of the condition of their work. And yet 
this word in its etymology enfolds a truth that is full of com- 
fort. It comes from the Latin verb “precari” (to pray), and 
originally referred to that which was obtained by prayer or 
entreaty; then, as a secondary meaning, that which is de- 
pendent upon the will of another; and finally it came to 
designate that which is uncertain and insecure. Is not this 
what Paul had in mind in describing his experiences? ‘We are 
pressed on every side, yet not straitened; perplexed, yet not 
unto despair; pursued, yet not forsaken; smitten down, yet 
not destroyed.” 

All this is brought afresh to our minds as we look forward 
to the opening of another school year at El Cristo, Cuba. 
Unexpectedly during the summer two of our missionary teachers 
have had to resign because they were needed at home, and an 
important employé left to enter a larger business opening in 
Havana. In view of these losses we wonder how the work of 
the school can be continued with credit to the mission. How 
can its past record be maintained and improved? Pres. Robert 
Routledge, now on a brief and well-earned vacation at his old 
home in Ontario, is facing the opening of school with much 
uncertainty in his mind. 

There is an immediate need for two Christian teachers, 
with some knowledge of Spanish or a facility for acquiring it, 
who can teach such subjects as mathematics, psychology and 
logic. Also there is need for a man or woman who is capable 
of managing the boarding department and supervising the 
laundry and pumping plant. Heretofore the business manage- 
ment has been so efficient that a profit has been turned into 


the treasury of the school which has been employed in pert: 
nent improvements. Until these helpers can be found, ‘ 
missionary situation in Cuba is precarious. But because ! 
us “precarious” means “dependent upon God’s will,” and the: 
fore “to be obtained by prayer,’ we bring this situation to * 
attention of God’s people and bespeak their help in pray) 

There is also a pressing need for more buildings. I} 
years the school has been steadily growing and acquiring? 
reputation all over Cuba for high-grade work. Originally bit 
to accommodate forty boys and forty girls, it now houses HI 
in all. To do this Mr. Routledge has had to crowd more bé 
in a room than ought to be there and has had to utilize nei: 
boring houses. We had hoped this year to put up a las 
administration building, but before undertaking this it v3 
necessary to acquire more land. Negotiations were begun W 
the owner of a tract of thirty acres adjacent to our premi’ 
—the only side upon which we could hope to buy more la’. 
Of course the committee of the board had to move with clan! 
in spending missionary money, and before it could sati 
itself as to the price the owner had sold to another party! 
an advance over what he had offered to us. Now apparen/ 
we are shut in on all sides and prevented from enlarging ( 
plant. But if we were to acquire the land, of which we § 
have hope, we have no promise of the money with which? 
build in the near future. By reason of Cuba’s great mater! 
prosperity, more parents than ever want to send their child! 
to us and are able to pay for their education. At the sa: 
time, the Church of Rome is building schools and bidding ‘ 
these young people in an effort to regain lost ground in Cu: 
In view of the unparalleled opportunity of the present day, ? 
ask for the prayers of God’s people in our emergency. — 

Correspondence of persons interested in our school at i 
Cristo may be addressed to the American Baptist Home Missi 
Society, 23 E, Twenty-Sixth St., New York City. a 
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Fraternizing in Education 


The best interests of internationalism are developed through the 
friendship and acquaintance of individuals of different nations 


UT of the strife of the great war there has come to 
thinking minds a deeper sense of the essential unity 
of the world. Internationalism has been a theory; 
it must now find reality. The nations are jostling one 
‘other. Is the outcome to be mutual destruction or brother- 
od? There is no other alternative. 

One of the most hopeful and most interesting of the inter- 
.tional movements arising out of the great war is the frat- 
nizing in education. The Emergency Council on Education 
is developed shortly after the beginning of the war. It was 
mposed of representatives of the various associations in- 
vested in higher education. It was established in Washing- 
ao in order to codperate closely with the government. 

One of the plans of this council provided. for an exchange 

/students with our allies. The carrying out of this program 
1s entrusted to the Association of American Colleges. 
_ In the spring of 1918 an invitation was sent through the 
mmissioner of education of the United States to the French 
‘vernment, offering 100 scholarships to young women for 
udy in colleges and universities in America. Some scholar- 
‘ips were later offered to young Frenchmen wounded in the 
my. 

It was decided that a committee of two—the chairman a 

‘otestant and tae other a Catholic—should be sent to France 
'cooperate with the French government in the choice of the 
ung women who should come as students to America. It 
is my great privilege to be appointed as chairman of this 
mumittee. 
' The committee sailed for France in June, 1918. The trip 
| twelve days, under the menace of the submarines, was not 
thout its thrills. After a week in Bordeaux we went on to 
iris, then still under the bombardment of the long-range 
ins, 

Upon consultation with Monsieur Petit Dutaillis, to whose 
ice all questions of internationalism in education are re- 
rred, it was decided that it would be necessary for us to 
ake a tour of France in order to see the candidates, as it 
ould not be possible for them to come to Paris. An itinerary 
as Made out for us by which we made this tour in about 
ree weeks, going up to the English Channel, over to the 
ly of Biscay, down to the Mediterranean at Marseilles, and 
» through the valley of the Rhone. We felt like a traveling 
eater troupe with one-night stands. Traveling under war 
mditions was no easy matter. The experience was both diffi- 
lt and interesting. 

_ Ineach town where we stopped we saw the candidates who 
‘sired to present themselves. We met, in all, between 20) 
d 300 girls. These girls had previously sent in their appli 
tions through the proper French officials, and in each place 
2 requested that a committee of French educators should in- 
tview the girls with us. We were careful to secure records 
_to their scholarship, letters of reference as to their charac- 
r, and we had opportunity ourselves, in codperation with the 
‘ench committees, to judge of their personality and general 
jalifications. It was most interesting to see that the ideals 
id standards of our French associates corresponded so nearly 
ith our own. 

_ The first question asked by our French friend was usually, 
8 she sérieuwse?”—a comprehensive term with the French 
r general steadiness, reliability and character. Certainly 
at was the kind of a girl that we too wanted to send to 
nerica—girls who would not only represent their own country 
sll, but who might be trusted to interpret with good sense 
ir American liberty. : 

We were particularly interested in asking the girls their 
asons for wishing to come to America. These were some 

the answers: “To see the country of our brave allies sito 
am the language of the Americans who have come to help 
in this time of crisis; to acquire English, that we may come 
kK and teach it in our own country; to see the land of 
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America, which we already love; to teach French in America, 
that we may make our country more loved there.’ Some of 
the girls were desirous of coming to America through a spirit 
of high adventure—the same spirit which had taken their 
brothers into the war. This spirit I felt particularly in the 
summer of 1918. Some of the girls had suffered through the 
war; some of them had lost their fathers or their brothers, 
and many came from families which had lost much or all of 
their property. 

After having seen all the candidates, the final choice was 
made. I am happy to say that this work of choosing the 
candidates from beginning to end was one of codperation with 
the French, and no girl came to America without having re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of the four final votes cast—two 
French and two American. 

The month of August was two-thirds gone, although we 
had worked as rapidly as possible under the difficult war con- 
ditions, before the girls received notice of their selection. They 
had only two or three weeks in which to prepare for their de- 
parture. 

We Americans are much more accustomed to traveling, 
generally speaking, than the French. We certainly are far 
more accustomed to crossing the ocean. It seemed to me a 
mark of courage, not only on the part of the girls but also on 
the part of their parents, that 114 girls should start out on 
the great voyage across an unknown sea, still swept by ma- 
chines of war, to so distant a land. 

I remained in France during the following winter, and last 
summer I had the privilege of again making the tour of France 
and of again aiding in the selection of the French students. 
between eighty and ninety came to America in September, 
1919. 

Last summer and fall the French government courteously 
reciprocated by offering twenty scholarships in the French 


lycées (the secondary schools of France) to as many Ameri- 


can girls. The time for selection was short, but very nearly 
that number were soon found and on their way to France. 

The work started with so much enthusiasm two years ago 
in the midst of the war has proved so satisfactory and suc: 
cessful that it has been decided on both sides of the ocean to 
continue the experiment. This year the direction of the ex- 
change is to be in the hands of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Again French girls will be selected to come to America. 
Again the French government invites a group of about twenty 
American girls to go to the lycées of France. A few scholar- 
ships this year are also offered in the French universities for 
more advanced work. 

The scholarships in the French lycées are open to Ameri- 
can girls who have completed their high school work. They 
may have also taken the whole or a part of their college course. 
They should have a sufficient knowledge of French to be able 
to profit from the very first by their sojourn in a foreign 
school. 

It is more than twenty years since I went to France for 
the first time. My experience at that time brought the con- 
viction to my mind that the best interests of internationalism 
are developed through the friendship and acquaintance of the 
individuals of the different nations. We tend to judge the 
known by their virtues; the unknown, by their faults. Ac- 
quaintance develops sympathy, appreciation and friendship. 
If the essential brotherhood of humanity is to find expression, 
it must be through the leadership of the educated classes in 
each land who have come to know and understand one an- 
other. The world needs leadership. That leadership must be 
educated and Christian before the great work of the consolida- 
tion of the world in commerce and political amity can be an 
accomplished fact. 

This movement, though not avowedly Christian, marks, I 
believe, a distinctly forward step in the friendship of the 
nations. 


4 
THE BAPTIS 


RUMOR NUMBER ONE 


In giving the following account of Dr. 
Massee’s first prayer meeting in his pres- 
ent church, I do so because I think it 
will throw some light upon “rumor one” 
in his letter in the issue of July 24. 

He took as his text part of Genesis I: 
“In the beginning God.’ After discard- 
ing the evolutionary hypothesis and af- 
firming his belief that the world was cre- 
ated in six days of twenty-four hours 
each, he went on to an arraignment of 
colleges, practically in general and one 
in particular—the one his son attended. 
I was astonished,.in the light of what he 
said in that meeting, to find the follow- 
ing in the letter referred to: “Neither 
he nor I bring any accusation against all 
the teachers in that school. One man 
was directly responsible.” I positively 
know that there was not the slightest ref- 
erence to one man in particular in his 
prayer meeting talk, but to the teachers 
as a whole. 

However, Dr. Massee got some light 
when the meeting was thrown open for 
discussion, which probably accounts for 
the modification in his recent letter. A 
young man said, “Dr. Massee, I have at- 
tended the college of which you have 
spoken, and I know the professors [he 
may have said leading professors] are 
avowed followers of Jesus Christ.” 

If Dr. Massee has no accusation against 
the school as a whole, and only one man 
was directly responsible for his son’s 
trouble, why didn’t he go and see that 
man and talk with him or with the presi- 
dent of the institution before proclaim- 
ing it on the housetops? On the other 
hand, is it fair to one college, or to our 
colleges in general, if a few teachers are 
heterodox, to generalize and convey the 
impression that our schools are practi- 
cally all hotbeds of heterodoxy? On the 
same basis one could riddle the most 
sacred institutions, ancient or modern. It 
is unfair. It is like taking the beset- 
ting sins and weak points of our best 
Christian leaders and magnifying them 
as if they were a true representation of 
the men. In fact, it is the same argu- 
ment which some people use against the 
church. They find hypocrites and false 
teachers in every branch of the church 
and they always do one of three things: 
set themselves up as judges of their 
brethren, withdraw from the church alto- 
gether, or form a “Holier Than Thou” 
Church. 

Constant judging and knocking is poor 
business for Christian leaders, and gen- 
eralizing is sometimes a dangerous busi- 
ness. In Rev. David Macleod’s biography 
of his cousin, Dr. Norman Macleod, he 
gives us the following: “I had mounted 
the box of a coach [he was in Boston]; 
the driver sat at my left hand; he said 
he always did; just as I noted the great 
fact that all drivers in America sit on the 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate - 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDIToRS. 


left side of the box, I thought I would 
ask what was gained by this. ‘Why, I 
guess,’ replied Jonathan, ‘I can’t help it; 
I’m left-handed.’ I learned a lesson from 
this—to beware how I generalize.” 

That biography parallels so much of 
what is transpiring among the semi-theo- 
logians of today that it can be read with 
real interest and profit. If one paragraph 
starts tears, the next is sure to produce 
laughter. The author tells of an old 
woman who was anxious to have her 
neighbors toe the line of her orthodoxy. 
One day the new minister called. It was 
his first visit. She took down her large 
tin ear-trumpet and let him know that 
she wanted him first of all to “gang o’er 
the fundamentals.” 


Just this further word: If some sneer 
at hyperfundamentalists, let us remem- 
ber that shallow latitudinarians who 
have no conviction had better keep quiet. 
Anyway, “to his own master each stands 
or falls.” What right have we to be con- 
stantly labelling one another? What 
right have I to judge a brother because 
he cannot see some thing as I do? And 
if that brother has any sense, why should 
he care what my judgment is? When 
one of our greatest leaders, whose books 
are a veritable benediction, was an- 
nounced to deliver ain important address 
at one of our recent conventions, some 
western brethren objected because they 
feared he was not sound in his theology. 
He delivered the address, however, and 
with the result that those men who were 
opposed to him ceased their opposition 
after they heard his address and per- 
sonally expressed their appreciation of 
him as a man of God with a vital mes- 
sage to meet the needs of the day. If we 
could get closer to each other and closer 
to the Master, we would discover much 
good in one another which we do not 
see today. It would be a great boon if 
we could take to heart and use from a 
theological point of view the sane words 
of Bobby Burns: 


There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
That it hardly behooves any of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 


But a greater than Bobby Burns has 
warned us against judging one another; 
and He it was who spoke of a “mote” 
and a “beam.” 

G. M. Ret. 


First Church, Scranton, Pa. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 


The writer is deeply interested in som 
things said by Dr. Massee in Tur Bay 
TsT of July 24. Of the rumors, he know 
nothing. But the statements by Dj 
‘Massee and others by different writer’ 
lead to questions and meditations. 


Dr. Massee, in writing of what he danl| 
“fundamentals,” says, “These truths ar 
the inspiration of God’s Word, the deit: 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the vicariou 
atonement, the bodily resurrection, th\ 
Lresent lordship of Jesus Christ and hi 
return to earth.” Some add to these thi 
miraculous birth of Christ, the necessit) 
of regeneration, eternal rewards ani 
punishments, the existence and attribute 
of God, faith as a condition of salvation 
the doctrine of repentance, the Hol; 
Spirit as the Christian’s helper, the Trin’ 
ity, and others. I may say that—witl| 
what I consider the proper interpreta 
tion of these doctrines—all these I stead 
fastly believe. But scarcely any of then! 
should be called a fundamental. - | 

Who has not seen excellent Christian: 
who could not tell what they believe ir 
regard to any of these so-called “funda! 
mentals”? One of the happiest Chris 
tians the writer ever knew could no’ 
read, nor could he tell the meaning 0) 
any of these things. He could talk wel) 
of his love for Jesus and the love o} 
Christ for him. He had doubtless beer 
born again, though he could not definé 
regeneration. | 

Not long since a church, at the reques! 
of its pastor, adopted a confession o} 
faith which comprised most of the above 
doctrines more fully stated and also ¢ 
premilennial plank. It would be interest 
ing to know how many who voted fo) 
the confession knew the meaning of it! 
Many did not vote at all. Some wht 
voted for it did so because they thought 
the pastor ought to know what was 
right. As a matter of fact, the ordinary) 
church member has never studied very 
much these “fundamentals.” 

The other day a woman who was teach: 
ing a class of women said that when the 
preéxistence of Christ was mentioned it 
was a new idea to her. That was despite 
the fact that she is a spiritual and intelli 
gent Christian who hears her pastor fre 
quently emphasize “the deity of Christ.” 

The truth is that these blessed doc: 
trines are for the most part not funda 
mental. If they were, few could become 
Christians, as many cannot understand 
all of the so-called fundamentals. Jesus 
Christ is the real foundation, and 4 
belief in him, with a purpose to do his 
will, is the real fundamental. Jes S 
says, “He that believes on me has eternal 
life.” He said nothing as to believing) 
doctrines about himself, the Scriptures, 
and various doctrines that are suppose 
to be derived from the Scriptures. The 
way to Christ or to God through Christ 
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o simple that it requires little know- 
sre of doctrines. 

onferences on fundamentals should 
ealled conferences on biblical doc- 
es. I say “biblical” for no doubt the 
Jers of the conferences intend that 
} teachings should be biblical. 
uestions arise as to these 
itals.” 
Shrist? 


“funda- 
What is meant by the deity 
One unacquainted with the 


< of the expression today would sup- 


> it meant that Christ was one of 


or more gods. It is intended to 
n what is meant in theology by the 
nity of Christ, but the word “divin- 

is used sometimes in a lower sense. 
(the word “deity” is used, though it 
ylies a belief in a heretical doctrine. 
1 most discussions on fundamentals 
} doctrine of Christ’s humanity is 
itted, though it is just as vital to the 
1 of redemption as his divinity. While 
i divinity leads us to trust him be 
ise of his power, his humanity is 
essary in order that he touch our 
rts, 
 perien of the meaning of in- 
l 


jation and vicarious atonement differ 
‘ely, and many want to have every- 
/ see alike these doctrines in all their 
cts. Many who believe that the 
jrement of Jesus was vicarious do not 
‘eve that he was a substitute in all par- 
‘lars for the sinner. Indeed, the Bible 
os to teach otherwise, as Jesus did 
| nor does he now, experience the con- 
nation of conscience, alienation from 
' and remorse that are to the unre 
‘tant sinner a lake of fire. 

‘hat is meant by “bodily resurrec- 
("? If the resurrection of Jesus is re- 
‘ed to, was he entirely unchanged in 
resurrection life? If the resurrection of 
a is considered, are they to have 


Same particles of matter in their 
ies in the resurrection as in the pres- 
‘life? 

‘'s for the virgin birth, we believe it 
uuse it is recorded by two gospel 
cers and because it is in keeping with 
‘ist’s entire life; but it does not seem 
Nave any relation to any view of his 
son. He would have been God with- 
‘it, as we are told in the first chap- 
‘of John and the first chapter of He 
ys. So this doctrine cannot be funda- 
.tal to salvation. 

\ fact, it is not intellectual belief that 
°S, nor any doctrine about God, Christ 
salvation. “With the heart man be- 
eth unto righteousness.” Salvation is 
ght relation to Jesus Christ, and that 
| matter of the heart. 

ut what is most objectionable in Dr. 
‘see's article is this statement: “If 
"e are those who do not hold to these 
jamentals, who are unwilling to sub- 
be to them we would say 
them in the greatest of Christian 
“ity, ‘Brethren, depart in peace.’” 
it would be the result if this advice 
@ followed? Thousands would sub- 
be to these doctrines for the sake of 
‘ing in the denomination without 
wing whether or not they believed 
a. Others among our most faithful 
istians might not see the way to 
»e to everyone of the doctrines. They 
independent in their thinking, and 


yet they are in hearty accord with the 
mission of Christ and the Baptist de 
nomination. Our Lord would not cast 
them out (Mark 9:38-42) and neither 
would Paul (Rom. 14:1). 

It will be a sorry day for the church 
when she substitutes agreement to cold 
doctrines for a vital faith and a warm 
love for the Saviour, 


Freeport, Ill. Gro.” B. Hopkins. 


THE INTERCHURCH 


It is obvious that such a communica- 
tion as the one printed in the issue of 
July 24 from a California correspondent 
will call forth many responses, pro and 
con. The printing of such a letter with- 
out comment shows forbearance on the 
part of the editors. 

If there is a Baptist church anywhere 
in our northern states that was so weak 
and unwise as to depend upon the Inter- 
church feature as a crutch in the New 
World Movement campaign, then doubt- 
less such a church has suffered a rude 
shock. But such a shock should be re- 
garded as a much needed lesson rather 
than an injury. 

I do not know the mystery back of the 
Interchurch failure. I do not know who 
wasted the money, if anyone did so. If 
there are facts not yet made public which 
ought to be published, we shall probably 
hear all about it in due time. But in any 
case two outstanding facts remain: 

First, all of the losses reported would 
not make an exorbitant cost of collection 
of funds raised, computed as percentage 
of results obtained. 

Secondly, our Baptist churches ought 
to be big enough and strong enough to 
stand alone, on their sure foundation, and 
the individual churches that went over 
the top will surely not allow the Inter- 
church failure, whatever that may ac- 
tually mean, to hinder the glorious out- 
come, 

As to the withdrawal of the N. B. C. 
from the Interchurch Movement, who had 
authority to act in the matter if not the 
convention itself, in meeting assembled? 

Knocking will not help the kingdom. 

Let us pull together. 

EK. HArwoop NEAt. 

Williamstown, Mass. 


SHOULD BAPTISTS HAVE A CREED? 


In recent issues of THe Baptist there 
has been much discussion as to whether 
Baptists ever had or should have a creed. 
It has been truly stated that they never 
had and should not. But every Baptist 
has a creed, for he believes something. 
He never uses the strong arm of the 
state to force his creed upon another; 
nor does he use other forms of coercion 
to force others to his view. He does, 
however, have convictions as to what 
constitutes Christian truth and as to 
what part of that truth is vital to the 
gospel message. His appeal is now, as 
ever, to the New Testament scriptures. 

Acting in accord with his convictions, 
he has always reserved the right to get 
his church to withdraw the hand of fel- 
lowship from a heretic after the first 
and second admonition. He has further 
reserved the right, even paying for that 
right with his blood, to withdraw from 
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any organization which to his mind was 
perverting essential truth. 

If that has been his right in the local 
church, he is acting in accord with Bap- 
tist principles when by his vote he in- 
duces his church to withdraw from any 
missionary or other organization which 
to his mind is wrong on vital matters, 
even though that organization be the 
Northern Baptist Convention. That 
church would still be consistent if it 
should make further codperation with the 
convention conditional upon the with- 
drawal by the convention of the hand of 
fellowship from such churches or indi- 
viduals as to its mind were perverting 
essential truth. To recognize this truth 
would do much to save Baptist con- 
science. I hope for no disruption in our 
convention, but as a Baptist I think 
honesty and truth are of first importance. 

CLIFTON McGuLorHian. 

Wakonda, S. D. 


SOME CORRECTIONS 


In Prof. Pollard’s article in Tue Bap- 
TIST Of July 31, there are a few state- 
ments that are misleading, though doubt- 
less unintentionally so. I refer to, his 
allusions to the Rhynburgers, Drs. F. B. 
Meyer, A. C. Dixon and L. G. Broughton, 
and Charles H. Spurgeon. 

As to the first, he says in the paren- 
thesis that Richard Blunt received im- 
mersion from them, “bringing it into 
England . . . ” At once anyone 
who has not studied church history 
would conclude that the scriptural mode 
of the ordnance was not used in England 
till about 1641, when Blunt formed the 
church of baptized believers. Now, Dr. Pol- 
lard does not mean anyone to draw such 
an erroneous conclusion from his article, 
as he, as well as everybody acquainted 
with elementary ecclesiastical history, 
knows immersion was customary for cen- 
turies there and was frequently described 
by historians and others, such as Bede, 
Tyndale and many of the councils from 
the ninth century onward. It is surpris- 
ing that such a statement should be 
issued by a scholar like Prof. Pollard. 

In justice to our honored brethren, 
Meyer, Dixon and Broughton, I must also 
strongly protest against the inference 
suggested where their names are intro- 


duced. Did any of them ever sprinkle 
or even immerse any babes or unbe- 
lievers? I know from personal conver- 


sation with F. B. Meyer that before ac- 
cepting the pastorate of Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, he in- 
sisted that a baptistery be built, and he 
never baptized any but professed be- 
lievers: and I think it more than likely 
that the other two Baptists took the 
Same attitude. I do not for a moment 
justify their position in a pedobaptist or 
open-table communion; to me it is abhor- 
rent and both scripturally and intellectu- 
ally indefensible. But I do know that 
they all were used greatly by God while 
there, and so feel that the letter I am 
criticising is unfair to their memories, 
as it gives an untrue impression of their 
principles. 

As to C. H: Spurgeon, of fragrant mem- 
ory, Dr. Pollard would be grieved to mis- 
represent him I am gure, so I write to 
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say that he told my grandfather that, 
were his church in America and he at 
the beginning of his career, he would be 
a close communionist, and (it appears to 
me) rather lamely tried to defend his 
position by alleging the sentiment of 
the English Christian world. 

Much in Dr. Pollard’s article is ad- 
mirable. Some points not here touched 
on are debatable, and the statements re- 
ferred to above, if unqualified, give an 
inaccurate impression—hence my com- 
munication, which has the merit of first- 
hand knowledge of two of the men men- 
tioned. 

Nashville, Mich. JoHN G. C. IRVINE. 


BAPTISTS AND SOUL LIBERTY 


Although I did not have the great 
pleasure and privilege of attending the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Buffalo, 
I have been keenly interested in the dis- 
cussions relating to the questions at 
issue, and so venture to offer a few ob- 
servations for the Open Forum. 

In regard to the matter of creeds, all 
along Baptists have been in the habit of 
saying, “We take the Bible as our creed 
and deny the authority of any man-made 
creed.” Certain historical creeds contain 
much that is good and true, but they are 
likely to contain some things that all per- 
sons do not accept. We therefore say 
to inquiring souls, “Here is the Word of 
God; it alone is authority to each one in 
matters of religion. You read it earn- 
estly, prayerfully, with open mind, and 
you will be able to make your own 
creed.” Just before Jesus took leave of 
his disciples, he promised to send the 
Holy Spirit, who is the Spirit of Truth, 
and said that this Holy Spirit would 
lead them into all truth. I am persuaded 
that when we do submit to the Holy 
Spirit and earnestly seek his aid in the 
study of the Scriptures, our minds are 
led to right conclusions, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that those who are thus 
led will not be far apart in the doctrines 
they believe. 

Now, while we should never substitute 
any man-made creed or statement of 
doctrine in the place of the New Testa- 
ment, I do not see anything improper in 
publishing to the world a declaration of 
the fundamental principles and doctrines 
which we as a distinct group of Chris- 
tian people believe to be the certain 
teaching of God’s Word. This would not 
be a formal, authoritative creed, but it 
would be a public testimony, as a de 
nomination, for the truth as we under- 
stand it. It is doubtless true that nine 
tenths of the Baptists are in substantial 
agreement. But when any suggestion 
of this kind is made, a few men get 
nervous and almost hysterical in protest- 
ing against anything that savors of a 
creedal statement by Baptists, and they 
hark back to the principle of soul liberty 
and affirm that such action would violate 
the fundamental Baptist doctrine. 

We may say that while Baptists hold 
this principle of religious freedom and 
soul liberty, they are supposed to believe 
certain other things also. A man is not 
necessarily a Baptist just because he be- 
lieves in soul liberty. The Unitarians 
also believe in this principle, but they 
are far from being Baptists. Neither is 
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one a Baptist just because he believes in 
immersion. The Mormons practice im- 
mersion and also the Greek Catholics, 
but they are not Baptists. Baptists are 
people who hold in common certain 
closely related, vital, fundamental prin- 
ciples and doctrines, affirming that they 
are the teaching of the Bible. 


It seems to me that some of the at- 
tempts to define a Baptist are piteous 
and ridiculous. The following recent ut- 
terance is an example: We are told that 
a Baptist is one who believes in “the 
competency of the soul before God” and 
“the right of private judgment—to see 
and state the truth as God gives a be- 
liever the vision.” This is all very fine 
indeed, but we may say that the Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists 
and Unitarians also accept this principle, 
though we led the way. 

To my mind it is possible to over- 
emphasize the doctrine of soul liberty in 
these days of license. It was a great 
issue in the days of Roger Williams 
when people were persecuted for their 
religious opinions. But now in our part 
ot the world no one is trying to coerce 
others in religion or force certain doc- 
trines on people. Everyone is free to 
follow his own convictions and believe 
what he may, and no man or group of 
men would have it otherwise. 

While soul liberty is a great principle, 
it is not so important as it was in former 
days of persecution. Now, if under the 
plea of religious freedom and soul lib- 
erty we permit anyone and everyone who 
believe all sorts of things or nothing 
much, to come in under our Baptist 
standard and range about at will among 
us as an accredited representative of our 
denomination, it must work for confusion. 
and religious anarchy. 

Baptists are a group of Christians who 
voluntarily come together on the same 
platform of a few closely related New 
Testament doctrines. And there is no 
use in beating around the bush by giv- 
ing some refined sentimental definitions 
of a Baptist. The fact is that in the 
popular mind the chief thing that dis- 
tinguishes Baptists from other bodies is 
the ordinance of baptism. We insist on 
immersion as the only proper scriptural 
baptism. Of course there is a principle 
involved in this of loyalty to Christ and 
the teaching of his word. But this is the 
very thing that separates us from other 
bodies and keeps us separate. If it were 
not for our views on baptism and our 
insistence on these, we should quickly 
disintegrate as a denomination. The 
question of church union for the most 
part hinges on these views. 

In the matter of religious democracy, 
we Baptists are not the only Christian 
body that holds this principle. We prop- 
erly make much of our democratic prin- 
ciples of church government, but while 
the local Baptist church has been true 
to this ideal in the main, when it comes 
to,, the organizations which we have 
formed, there is a question as to their 
democracy. The state conventions and 
the Northern Baptist Convention profess 
to be democratic, but until the churches 
are truly and adequately represented by 
aecredited delegates, the democratic prin- 
ciple cannot be realized. As it is now, 
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a few people who have the time, mo} 
and inclination attend and represent) 
misrepresent their constituency. | 


In certain of the states there is w. 
is called the referendum, which ma 
it possible for the people to vote dire 
on any question which may be submiti 
Though the politicians do not like it; 
bitterly oppose it, it is a fine thing ;; 
is in line with true, pure demoer:, 
And this suggests that we might he 
something like a referendum in our » 
nomination. If the people in the pr 
could have a chance to discuss and y; 
on some of the great questions of }. 
nominational polity, they would nat. 
ally be more interested and feel a grear 
responsibility. 

The strange thing is that while ; 
hold to democratic ideals of church ¢’ 
ernment and polity, most of the inst 
tions that Baptists have established 
fostered are anything but democra) 
Our colleges and schools are close (| 
porations. The board of trustees is 
self-perpetuating body, the members el} 
ing their own successors and being 
sponsible to no one. The denominat) 
has no legal control or authority 0) 
these institutions. This is far from > 
mocracy. The trustees of these schc§ 
should be elected by the state convent 
in case it is a state institution, or by ® 
Northern Baptist Convention if the fig 
of the institution is wider than any ‘é 
state. Of course things may go all rit 
for a while under the close corporat 
plan, but we have no guarantee for 
future. And it is according to the Dr 
ciples of democracy and justice that é 
people who provide the money for ¢ 
support of these institutions should he 
something to say as to how they are0 
be run. Often it is that institutions, bl 
civil and religious, that are supposed( 
be democratic are not so. The willl 
the majority is frustrated by a few al) 
cratic persons, and this produces dissa} 
faction. And the institutions of religl 
should certainly not violate these sacé 
principles which they profess to hi 

Ripon, Wis. H. W. Curove!) 


Put the Saints To Praying 


66 UT the saints everywhere to Di) 

ing” is the burden of the aposti 
effort and the keynote of apostolic ‘¢ 
cess. Praying, true praying, costs an it 
lay of serious attention and of ti 
which flesh and blood do not relish. J! 
persons are made of such strong f 
that they will make a costly outlay wi 
surface work will pass as well in } 
market. To be little with God is to) 
little for God. We live shabbily bec! 
we pray meanly. To pray is the grea’ 
thing we can do, and to do it well tl! 
must be calmness, time, and deliberati! 
otherwise it is degraded into the smal} 
and meanest of things. True praying ! 
the largest results for God: and 1) 
praying the least. We must learn 
the worth of prayer, enter anew into 
school of prayer. There is nothing wl! 
it takes more time to learn. We musts 
mand and hold fast with iron grasp 
best hours of the day for e 
prayer, or there will be no praying Ww 
the name.—E. M. Bounds. 
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a The Devotional Life 


Day By Day 


BARD a voice at evening solftly say: 
Bear not thy yesterday into tomorrow, 
r load this week with last week’s 
| load of sorrow; 

ft all thy burdens as they come, nor 


, try 

’ weight the present with the by and 
by. 

itep and then another, take thy way— 


| Live day by day. 

Live day by day. 

ugh the autumn leaves are withering 
round thy way, 

uk in the sunshine. It is all for thee. 

sh straight ahead as long as thou 
canst see. 

Lead not the winter where thou mayst 
go; 

t when it comes, be thankful for the 
snow. 

rd and upward. Look and smile and 

| pray— 

Live day by day. 


Live day by day. 

path before thee doth not lead astray. 
ii the next duty. It must surely be 

ve Christ is in the one that’s close to 


| 
| 


thee. 
(ward, still onward, with a sunny 
smile, 
ll step by step shall end in mile by 
. mile. 
/10 my best, unto my conscience say— 


Live day by day. 


Live day by day. 

| art thou bending toward the back- 
, ward way? 

(ie summit and another thou shall 
mount. 

‘hy not stop at every round the space 
' to count 

ve past mistakes if thou must still re- 
i member? 

atch not the ashes of the dying 
, ember. 

lle thy hope. Put all thy fears away— 


tl 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Live day by day.” 
| Julia Harris May, in the Atlantic. 


My Grace Is Sufficient for 
| Thee” 


1E other evening I was riding home 
fter a heavy day’s work; I felt very 
‘ied and sore depressed, when swiftly, 
Sudenly as a lightning flash, that text 
2 to me: “My grace is sufficient for 
”” I reached home and looked it up 
le Original, and at last it came to me 
his way, “My grace is sufficient for 
” and I said, “I should think it is, 
1,” and burst out laughing. I never 
‘understood what the holy laughter 
-braham was until then. It seemed 
lake unbelief so absurd. It was as 


though some fish, being very thirsty, was 
troubled about drinking the river dry, 
and Father Thames said, “Drink away 
little fish, my stream is sufficient for 
thee.” Or it seemed like a little mouse in 
the granaries of Egypt, after the seven 
years of plenty, fearing it might die of 
famine; Joseph might say, “Cheer up, 
little mouse; my granaries are sufficient 
for thee.” Again, I imagined a man away 
up yonder, in a lofty mountain, saying to 
himself, “I breathe so many cubic feet of 
air every year; I fear I shall exhaust the 
cxygen in the atmosphere;” but the earth 
might say, “Breathe away, O man, and fill 
the lungs ever; my atmosphere is suffi- 
cient for thee.” O brethren, be great be- 
lievers! Little faith will bring your souls 
to heaven, but great faith will bring 
heaven to your souls.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Believing God 


By GerorGeE MULLER 


UST in the proportion in which we 

believe that God will do just what 
he has said, is our faith strong or weak. 
Faith has nothing to do with feelings, or 
with impressions, with improbabilities, 
or with outward appearances. If we de- 
sire to couple them with faith, then we 
are no longer resting on the Word of 
God, because faith needs nothing of the 
kind. Faith rests on the naked Word 
of God. When we take him at his word 
the heart is at peace. 

God delights to exercise our faith, first 
for blessing in our own souls, then for 
blessing in the church at large, and also 
for those without. But this exercise we 
shrink from instead of welcoming. 

When trials come we should say, “My 
heavenly Father puts this cup of trial 
into my hands, that I may have some- 
thing sweet afterwards.” Trial is the 
food of faith. Oh, let us leave ourselves 
in the hands of our heavenly Father! 
It is the joy of his heart to do good to 
all his children. 

But trials and difficulties are not the 
only means by which faith is exercised, 
and thereby increased. There is the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, that we may by 
them acquaint ourselves with God as he 
has revealed himself in his Word. And 
what shall we find? That he not only is 
God Almighty, and a righteous God, but 
we shall find how gracious he is, how 
gentle, how kind, how beautiful he is— 
in a word, what a lovely being God is. 

Are you able to say from the acquaint- 
ance you have made with God that he is 
a lovely being? If not, let me affection- 
ately entreat you to ask God to bring you 
to this, that you may admire his gentle- 
ness and his kindness, that you may be 
able to say how good he is, and what a 
delight it is to the heart of God to do 
good to his children. 


Now the nearer we come to this in> 
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our inmost souls, the more ready are we 
to leave ourselves in his hands, satisfied 
with all his dealings with us. And when 
trial comes we shall say, “I will wait 
and see what good God will do to me 
by it, assured he will do it.’ Thus we 
shall bear an honorable testimony before 
the world, and thus shall we strengthen 
the hands of others. 


Lord Cairns’ Confession 


HE late Lord Cairns, one of the ablest 

lord chancellors of England, gave an 
address to working men in which he 
opened his heart and spoke of his com- 
fort in Christ. His words ought to have 
the widest possible circulation: 

“As I am a stranger among you, I do 
rot know that I have any right to in- 
trude my opinion. All I can do is to tell 
you how this question affects me person- 
ally. If I could take you to my home, 
you would think it a luxurious one, and 
the food on my table is abundant. You 
would say that with all this I ought to 
be a happy man. I am indeed a happy 
man, but I do not think my furniture and 
food have much to do with it. Every day 
I rise with a sweet consciousness that 
God loves me and cares for me. He has 
pardoned all my sins for Christ’s sake, 
and I look forward to the future with no 
dread. His spirit reveals to me that all 
this peace is only the beginning of joy 
which is to last throughout eternity. Sup- 
pose it were possible for someone to con- 
vince me that this happiness was alto- 
gether a delusion on my part—my home 
would give me little repose, and food 
would often remain upon the table un- 
tasted. I should wake in the morning 
with the feeling that it was scarcely 
worth while to get up—so little would 
there be to live for. The sun might rise, 
or it might not; all would be dark for 
me. 

“You see, my friends, I could not 
honestly advise you to do what some of 
you say you wish to do—to live without 
God in the world—when all the time, for 
myself, my heart is crying out, ‘For with- 
out thee I cannot live.’ It is a pleasure 
to me to know that the costly things in 
my house that you cannot possibly share 
with me are not the things out of which 
my happiness is made. Were they neces- 
sary to happiness I should often look 
around with a sigh and wonder why they 
were given to so few. Had I to leave 
them all tomorrow and take the humblest 
of homes, I should carry all my joy with 
me. I rejoice that in my own life what 
exceeds in value all other things is what 
I can share with you, for it is within 
your reach as well as mine. My most 
earnest desire and prayer for you is that 
Christ may reveal himself to you, satis- 
fying, as I know he only can, every de- 
sire of your hungry hearts.” 
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O, My Hazel-Eyed Mother 


MY hazel-eyed mother, 
» I looked behind the mulberry bush 
And saw you standing there. 
You were all in white 
With a star on your forehead. 


O, my hazel-eyed mother, 

I do not remember what you said to me, 

But the light floating above you 

Was your love for your little girl. 
—Hilda Conkling (Age Twelve). 


The Mother and the Problem of 
Obedience 


By THE LADY FROM ILLINOIS 


[We have asked our generous contrib- 
utor, the Lady from Illinois, if she would 
be willing to answer any questions which 
parents might ask. Her too modest 
though willing response was, “I will try.” 
We therefore offer to the readers of the 
Chimney Corner an opportunity of more 
value than they (not knowing “the 
Lady”) are aware. A question-and-answer 
column will be conducted on this page, 
and we are sure that, after reading the 
helpful discussions in the issues of this 
week and next as well as those in the 
issues of June 26 and July 10, many 
mothers and fathers will be glad of the 
privilege of bringing their problems to 
the Lady from Illinois. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that you would go far 
to have such expert advice—expert by 
both training and experience. If you have 
questions, send them freely. Your names 
will not be printed. The Lady from Illi- 
nois is at your service. Send your ques- 
tions to the Editor of the Chimney Cor- 
ner, THE BaApiist, 417 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago.—EDITor. } 


O you realize what it is that makes 

your child turn always to you when 
it is afraid or in need? Of course it is 
because he trusts you; and that faith in 
you, which is one of the things that 
makes him so dear to you, may and 
should become the keystone of his whole 
future relationship to you and yours to 
him. How shall that faith which is in- 
stinctive in the baby, and which at first 
relates only to physical things, be so de- 
veloped that it becomes a great spiritual 
force underlying his later life? 

The first and obvious answer is that 
we must be worthy of our children’s con- 
fidence. This is the fact which consti- 
tutes the tremendous seriousness of par- 
,enthood. We trust God because we have 
found him worthy of our trust. Our chil- 
dren trust us in babyhood because they 
are weak and we are strong. As they 
grow older their trust also grows, unless 
we destroy it. If we make promises to 
them which we fail to fulfil, 


if we 
y 


threaten them with things that never 
happen, if they find that our word is not 
dependable, how can their baby faith in 
us fail to be shaken? If, on the other 
hand, they find our word always depend- 
able, if they see that we are continually 
seeking to do the thing which is right 
and are guided by wisdom as well as by 
love in our relationship with them, then 
there grows in their little hearts that 
foundation feeling of trust in father and 
mother without which it is impossible 
rightly to nurture their growing life. 

Take the question of obedience—that 
most difficult but most fundamentally im- 
portant matter. How shall it be taught? 
Shall the mother attempt to guide by rea- 
son alone, explaining and justifying all 
her commands? If the little child were 
a reasonable being from the start, this 
might be done, but the power of reasoning 
develops slowly and is not present in the 
earliest years. Shall she, on the other 
hand, rule by mere brute force, saying in 
effect, “You must do this because J com- 
mand you?” As a result of the former 
method, we have children lacking in rev- 
erence and respect, but filled instead with 
a great conceit of themselves. Rousseau 
said long ago: “I meet no children so 
silly and ridiculous as those with whom 
much argument hath been held. Of all 
the faculties of man, that of reason, which 
is in fact only a compound of all the rest, 
unfolds itself the latest and with the 
greatest difficulty; and yet that is what 
we would make use of to develop the first 
and easiest of them.” 


On the other hand, the method of force 
tails to develop in the child self-reliance 
and will power. Having its life entirely 
controlled by others, it fails to learn self- 
control and self-guidance. A child brought 
up by this method tends toward anarchy 
or slavery. We see in Russia today an 
outstanding illustration of the result of 
autocracy. When the iron hand of force 
is removed, anarchy and bolshevism take 
its place. The fact of parenthood does 
not give to us fathers and mothers the 
right to rule arbitrarily over our chil- 
dren. 

There is just one ground for parental 
authority, and that is obedience to the 
universal principle of right. We our- 
selves must be ruled by the same prin- 
ciple by which we strive to guide our chil- 
dren. A little child cannot reason it out. 
He must simply, because he has learned 
to trust his mother, accept her word that 
certain things are right and therefore he 
must do them, that other things are wrong 
and he must not do them. As he grows 
older, this principle of obedience to right 
becomes more and more consciously his 
guide, as he sees that it also guides father 
and mother. This method of control does 
not cause the parent to stand out as the 
final source of authority, but rather as 


said Mrs. Spineless. 
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the channel through which a great} 
universal authority reaches the child! 
also establishes a wonderful bond of uj 
between parent and child, since both 
striving to bring their lives to the gs 
great standard. ! 

When slips and falls come, as come § 
must, what shall be done both to pre} 
them in the future and to secure for} 
child the lesson which they ough 
teach? Let us consider this questio} 
our next conversation. 


Is Your Name Here? 


HERE were enough Smiths in} 
American army, navy and mer 
corps in the late war to make fife 
regiments of 3600 men each or tw 
visions of 27,000 men each. 

Here is the war department’s cet 
of all surnames in the army above | 
each: 

Smith, 54,180; Johnson, 41,580; Bria 
29,960; Williams, 28,140; Jones, 26, 
Miller, 25,620; Davis, 21,245; Andeiy 
20,546; Wilson, 17,080; Moore, 15,( 
Taylor, 14,840; Thompson, 14,140; C 
14,035; White, 13,720; Martin, 18,4 
Jackson, 12,600; Harris, 11,620; Ne» 
11,235; Lewis, 10,500; Walker, 10, 
Young, 10,150; Allen, 9800; Hall, 9 
Robinson, 9555; Murphy, 9486; King, 9 
Wright, 8890; Baker, 8820; Green, 8} 
Scott, 8470; Peterson, 8365; Hill, 4 
Kelly, 7806; Sullivan, 7595; 
7520; Cook, 7280; Campbell, 7190; Twa 
6930; Carter, 6650; Morris, 6650; Wl 
6650; Parker, 6440; Reed, 6265; Mot) 
5880; Ward, 5880; Hughes, 5530; Ba} 
5427; Howard, 5426; Fisher, 5285; Coit 
5110; Long, 5040; Myers, 5005; Mui 
4970; Foster, 4795; Burns, 4620; Her® 
son, 4340. 


Have You Read These 


SUBDUED PARENTS 
“T hear that the Allens are separa! 
@ 
“Yes,” replied her husband, “and! 
control of their children.” a 
“QO John,” sighed Mrs. Spineless! 
wish we could get a document that wl 
give us control of our children. oe 
cott’s. 
WILL SON LEARN? 
“William,” said old Bill Sliver) 
young Bill as he handed over a $5? 


it as he delivered his homily: 
I don’t want to stint you on spen! 
money; when you are out with the 


o’ remember that it takes $100 sé 
months and fifteen days, workin’ day! 
night and Sundays at 8 per cent, | 


jist $5.’—-Kansas City Star. . | 


} 
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For Stamp Collectors 


JUECTORS will recall that when 
wle Sam first issued an airpost 
i which was in May of 1918, 24 cents 
e denomination chosen, the colors 
red, white and blue. They will 
ut, too, that through a mistake a 
f 100 of the 24-cent airpost stamps 
inted with the central design, an 
ie, upside down. They have read, 
ow Col. E. H. R. Green obtained 
ion of this sheet, and how subse- 
~he broke the sheet and sold some 
|inverts individually at $250 each. 
estion was asked at that time: Is 
yh while paying as high as $250 for 
these stamps? 

[aero to that query was given 
!7 at a stamp auction. One of these 
| was put up for sale and brought 
( of $675, or nearly three times that 
(th Col. Green disposed of some of 
ities. 

dally the list of cities is extend- 
2re special cancellations are being 
‘upon the United States 3-cent 
1 envelopes in order to convert 
ato 2-cent ones, as explained re- 
by the editor. Philadelphia, Des 
Indianapolis, St. Paul and Seattle 
added to this list, which already 
3 New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
| Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
(ler cities. All these surcharge- 
'S are going to comprise interest- 
tections, though it is probable that 
ot will attain any great phila- 


rth.—Boys’ Life. 


jandpa Opossum’s Tale 


‘iS a great time for the three 
sum children—Weedy, Seedy and 
Opossum—when their mamma 
‘dy went away and left them over 
ndma and Grandpa Opossum’s 
For just as soon as Grandma 
1 would clear up the supper 
Weedy Opossum would run for 
+  Opossum’s slippers, Seedy 
1 would find the long clay pipe, 
mmy would push Grandpa Opos- 
»mfy chair up before the fireplace, 
1 the fun would start. 

Ppa Opossum would always take a 
ae in getting comfortably fixed, 
ynger time filling and lighting his 
ving to think up a new story to 
youngsters. 

Y you haven’t run out of stories,” 
Weedy one evening as Grandpa 
t lay back in his comfy chair and 
gS of blue smoke into the air. 
ve another story to tell us.” 

- you are, little fellow,” laughed 
_ Opossum, clearing his throat. 
be a fairy tale or—” 

', 8randpa!” cried the three Opos- 
/ngsters in one voice. “Tell us a 
ry 

ne see—did I ever tell—well, I 
never did, so here goes,” and 
Opossum puffed hard on his pipe 
3 continued. 


The Young Reserves 


“One bright moonlight night when your 
grandma and I were young and foolish’— 
here Grandma Opossum blushed and got 
so nervous she nearly dropped a stitch in 
her knitting—“she and I went out to a 
paw-paw party.” 

Of course, Weedy wanted to know what 
a Paw-paw party was, and Grandpa Opos- 
sum laughed and told him that late in the 
fall when the fruit on the paw-paw trees 
was ripe the opossums from far and near 
would gather under the wide-spreading 
trees and have a great party eating paw- 
paws. 

“We had a glorious time,” continued 
Grandpa Opossum. “We ate and we 
danced until we couldn’t eat or dance any 
more. Then we bade our friends good- 
night, and your grandma and I started 
home. On the way we had to pass a 
lovely poultry yard, and forgetting we 


It Couldn’t Be Done 


OMEBODY said that it couldn’t 
be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 
That “maybe it couldn’t,’ but he 
would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he'd 


tried. 
So he buckled right in, with a trace 
of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he 
hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he 
did it. 


Somebody scoffed, “O, yowll never 
do that— 
At least no one ever has done it” ; 
But he took off his coat and he took 
off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d 
begun it. 
With the lift of his chin and a bit of 
a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he 
did it! 


There are thousands to tell you it 
cannot be done; 
There are thousands to prophesy 
failure; 
There are thousands to point out to 
you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail 
you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a 
grin, 
Then take off your coat and go 
tO,tbe 
Just start in to sing as you tackle 
the thing 
That “cannot be done’’—and yow ll 
do it! 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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had filled up on paw-paws, your grandma 
and I decided we’d have a chicken. 

“We got the chicken; I gave it to 
grandma, and she scooted across the 
field. I went back for another, when, 
dear me, I found myself caught in a trap, 
the farmer standing over me. Well, I 
acted as if I were dead. He took me out 
of the trap and laid me at one side. For 
quite some time I played dead, then when 
he turned around to shut the chicken 
house more securely I jumped up and 
glided away. 

“I met Grandma Opossum down by the 
river. She was crying bitterly, for I had 
been gone so long she was afraid harm 
had befallen me. She had been chased 
by the farmer’s dog and had dropped the 
chicken in her flight, so there we were, 
tired out, footsore, and not a chicken for 
all our trouble. Believe me, when we 
reached home we vowed and declared 
we'd never bother poultry yards again, 
and we never have.” 

“That was a dandy story, grandpa,” 
cried Weedy, clapping his hands. ‘Tell us 
another!” 

But Grandpa Opossum yawned, and 
grandma’s knitting needle fell to the floor 
for the third time, and grandpa knew 
what that meant. It was time for them 
all to turn into bed. So, kissing the 
three youngsters good-night, they all 
trooped off to bed.—Selected. 


For Rainy Days 
CHOOSE YOUR WORDS 

An old woman, after waiting in a con- 
fectionery store for about ten minutes, 
grew grossly impatient at the lack of 
service. Finally she rapped sharply on 
the counter. 

“Here, young lady,” she called, “who 
waits on the nuts?”’—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 

MORE TRUTH THAN FICTION 

Father: “How many people work in 
your office?” 

Son (government employe): 
half!”—Bystander. 


; ENIGMA 
(Sent by Anna May Douglas) 

I am composed of fifty-four letters. 

My 18-27-31-17 is not any. 

My 2-53-39-4-46 is a domestic animal. 

My 48-39-5-14-30-9-35 is a river in South 
America. 

My 24-10-6-29-12-3-19-50 is a noted valley 
in California. 

My 26-10-86 is a Bible character who 
was compelled to flee from his home. 

My 52-25-13-41-20 is leaven. 

My 37-44-7 was a member of Noah’s 
family. 

My 45-42-49-3-33-34 is a girl’s name. 

My 16-8 is a possessive pronoun. 

My 15-14-23-38 is a fruit of a palm tree. 

My 28-22-47-32 is a valley. 

My 48-35-51 is a tool used to carry mor- 
tar. 

My 11-27-54-1-21 is a part of the face. 

My whole is a verse found in the Gos- 
pel of John. 


“O, about 


Answers to “Famous Bible Verses” in 
issue of July 24: 11. Romans 10:9. 12. 
Exodus 20:12. 18. Philippians 4:18. 14. 
Proverbs 22:1. 15. Exodus 20:8. 16. 
Galatians 6:7. 17. I Thessalonians 5:22. 
18. James 4:17. 19. Isaiah 1:18. 20. 
Matthew 7:12. 
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International Uniform Lesson 


for August 29 


THE BEGINNING OF SOLOMON’S 
REIGN 
I Kings 3:4-15, Golden Text: Job 28:28 
By JoHn A, EARL 


The Lesson Text 

Between David’s prayer for pardon and 
this lesson more than twenty years in- 
tervened. Solomon, the son of Bath- 
sheba, was at this time probably twenty- 
one years old. His half brother, Adonijah, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to become 
king. David, the great old warrior, 
though stricken with age, revealed some 
of his former enterprise by making Solo- 
mon king and thus forestalling the plot 
of Adonijah. One of the first royal acts 
of Solomon was to visit the tabernacle at. 
Gibeon and there offer a thousand burnt 
offerings. Here God appeared to him in 
a dream with the challenge, “Ask what I 
shall give thee.” 


The Lesson Taught 

Wisdom and personality, wisdom and 
prayer, wisdom and its by-products are 
three suggestions of the lesson. 


Wisdom and Personality 

The carte bianche involved in the words 
“Ask what I shall give thee,” was wisdom 
itself because Solomon was wise by na- 
ture and inheritance. Such a blank 
check given to a fool would have ended 
in more folly. No one can carefully read 
the words of Solomon recorded in this 
lesson without being deeply impressed 
with the wisdom that asked for wisdom. 
Three things reveal the unusual wisdom 
of Solomon, which was his by virtue of 
the good sense of his father and mother. 
First, the native wisdom of Solomon is 
seen in his appreciation of history. He 
was keenly conscious of the greatness of 
his father, David, and of the importance 
of the kingdom which David had built 
up. He had also analyzed the secret of 
David’s power. “And Solomon said, Thou 
hast shewed unto thy servant David my 
father great mercy, according as he 
walked before thee in truth, and in 
righteousness, and in uprightness of heart 
with thee.” ‘These and the words follow- 
ing prove that Solomon was sincerely ap- 
preciative of his predecessor. Only fools 
are careless of the past, with its wealth 
of experience and its exhaustless inherit- 
ances. Second, Solomon showed his nat- 
ural wisdom in his ability to reach a cor- 
rect estimate of himself. With all the 
power of a king at his disposal, with 
youth calling for action, with oriental 
monarchical traditions leading to despot- 
ism, he is still “but a little child.” He is 
the wise man who can rigidly analyze 
himself, arriving at an honest estimate of 
personal power and weakness. This will 


cure all conceit and rid a man of all ego- 
tism. Third, the consciousness of the 
task to which he had been appointed 
proves that Solomon was wise by nature. 
“A great kingdom and a great people” 
are the words on the lips of Solomon 
which indicate how deeply he felt the 
weight of responsibility. An honest an- 
alysis of the past as it relates itself to the 
work a man is called to do, an honest 
analysis of self as one is about to under- 
take the work, and an honest analysis of 
the work to be done are the very ele 
ments of wisdom without which prayer 
will be of little account. 
Wisdom and Prayer 

Having made his survey, Solomon is 
now ready for supplication. With the 
wise analysis which has gone before, it 
is not difficult to guess what the prayer 
will be. The prayer itself will be an evi- 
dence of wisdom. He will not ask for 
wealth because he had wealth and be- 
cause the increase of wealth would not 
solve his problem. He will not ask for 
honor because he had inherited honor 
from his illustrious father and he would 
do well if he maintained it. He will not 
ask for long life because long life is not 
always a blessing. He will not ask for 
the life of his enemies because that would 
only involve him in more trouble. But he 
will ask for the one thing which will help 
him discharge his great responsibility 
sucessfully. Therefore he prayed, “Give, 
therefore, thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may dis- 
cern between good and bad.” This is a 
truly great prayer for two reasons: First, 
it is a spiritual prayer. It goes directly 
to the heart of things. It is not merely 
intelligence he prays for, but moral and 
spiritual discernment. No greater need 
faces the leaders of men than to discern 
between good and bad. Someone has 
said that colleges can give one knowledge, 
but only God can give spiritual discern- 
ment. Second, it is an unselfish prayer. 
Solomon prays for wisdom that he may 
serve acceptably. Such a prayer God de- 
lights to answer. 
Wisdom and Its By-Products 

With wisdom came wealth and honor. 
The by-products of religion have too long 
been neglected. They do not come by 
praying for them; but by praying for the 
vital things, the by-products follow. Hap- 
piness, which is sought by so many peo- 
ple, is a by-product. Every beatitude is 
based upon vital principles of character 
and conduct. “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” Purity 
of heart brings blessing and the vision of 
God. Seek first the kingdom of God, 


and all these things shall be added unto 


you.” Solomon revealed his wisdom in 
putting first things first. Long before 
Jesus announced the principle, Solomon 
expressed it when he came to God like a 


little child. Jesus said that God hai} 
den things from the wise and pr 
and revealed them unto babes. Hadj 
mon maintained his childlike spir | 
fore God and continued to put the eal 
sis on vital things, his reign would, 
been incomparably illustrious. Bi 
could not stand prosperity. His yw 
wrecked his wisdom, and even befo}! 
wisdom failed, it had become a kil 
rabbinical wisdom, never rising t} 
heights of his father’s highest in| 
tion, and falling far below the utter 
of Amos and Isaiah. The by-produ; 
Solomon’s wisdom became more 
portant than the wisdom itself. Tt 
the danger of all the by-products 
ligion. 
Des Moines College. | 


Memorizing Scripture 


Ww: are not saying that the fm 
days were better than tho 
which we live, neither dare we i 
that we cannot learn anything from 
who have gone before us. The oli 
Sunday school lacked many advaiy 
which we enjoy, and yet, in spite (¢ 
helps and our modern methods, it i¢ 
tain that the school of the older dajy 
its scanty equipment did some thin! 
the scholar which the modern schoo; 
to do. No doubt some of our up-tl 
Sunday-school specialists will smile | 
suggestion that the former practice 
so generally discontinued—of reqt 
the scholar to commit to memory 
sage from the Bible each week W 
exceedingly wise practice and one yt 
of perpetuation. 
It may be urged that the pract 
memorizing is still continued, inal 
as scholars in the primary depaiil 
memorize at least the Twenty-third } 
and the Ten Commandments before’ 
ing on into the next division of the ,. 
This is better than nothing, but it I 
enough. These are not the only paa 
in the Bible which have significan ! 
life. One is tempted to ask what isi 
to the scholar in the average Si@ 
school of today which remains as 
manent and valuable possessio: 
course there is the personal influe® 
the teacher and, in some cases, a 
work as gives to the scholar an” 
gent knowledge of the Bible. B 
ignorance of the Bible often sho! 
young men and women who have bi 
Sunday school from their childbd 
most creates pessimism as to the vill 
this Christian agency. The won! 
that fairly intelligent human bein) 
go through the motions of Bible" 
Sunday after Sunday for a series 0!® 
and emerge so densely ignorant ¢! 
with which they have been dealin 
Now if these same boys and git? 
(Continued on page 1024) 
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>rt of Resolutions Commit- 


ee, Toronto Convention 


‘wre These with the Activities of the 
United States Senate 


lolved: That -the B. Y. P. U. of 
(ica go on record as standing against 
se not in accordance with the teach- 
f the New Testament, and do pledge 
elves to use their influence to up- 
and perpetuate the sacredness and 
‘tion of the marriage vow. 
olved: That we express our un- 
ied appreciation of the splendid 
er in which Toronto has_ enter- 
fine B. Y. P. U. of A. No effort 
jeen spared by the local people to 
the convention of 1920 the greatest 
3s possible. We believe that we 
© the sentiment of the entire dele- 
1 in stating that Toronto’s recep- 
of our great convention has been 
i to none. 
Zolved: That we most heartily en- 
* the attitude of the Dominion of 
tla toward the league of nations; 
the B that we most earnestly re- 


. 


the Baptist young people of the 
iid States to use their influence in 
ing about the same attitude on the 
of that great nation. 

fee that the B. Y. P. U. of 
Jiea continue to support the prohi- 
ii. Movement, and use all legitimate 
i at its disposal to rid North 
\ and the world of the liquor 


owed: That we, the B. Y. P. U. of 
Jica, have a higher and more lofty 
ciation and put forth a more 
st effort for the Americanization of 
Teigners, and that we condemn all 
Phrases referring to any race or 
41. 
tolwed: That we heartily commend 
). Y. P. U. of America for its sacri- 
é support of the big financial cam- 
i" of the past year. But as we view 
| keen alarm the small number of 
$ people who are preparing them- 
: for Christian service in our 


‘ls of higher learning, and as we. 


l realize that money without a cor- 
Inding outpouring of young life for 
Pt will avail ourselves nothing, 
‘fore, we issue the greatest challenge 
(2 ages, namely, that every B. Y. P. U. 
j make a supreme effort to enlist its 
1; people for work for Christ both 
}me and abroad. 

oe: That we again record our 
» appreciation of the untiring devo- 
bind loving service of Dr. James Asa 
‘F our general secretary, in his ef- 
? high point of efficiency which will 
ach more nearly the ideals of the 


to bring the B. Y. P. U. of A. up 
for this splendid group of young 
e. 


eS) Young Peoples Work 


HIS page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 


ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Resolved: Whereas, young people of 
America, we feel that lack of directors 
of young people’s work in the local field, 
we do therefore appeal to our denomina- 
tional leaders to supply the local need, 
feeling that this personal contact with 
the local society would strengthen it, 
which in turn would help the associa- 
tional work, and finally so assist our 
state and national organizations that a 
greater work for Christ would be ac- 
complished. Further resolved, that our 
state and associational officers not only 
familiarize themselves with the national 
program, but that they more diligently 
seek to bring it to fruition. 


Whereas we have had the most helpful 
speakers and leaders in song, whose 
utterances have touched our hearts so 
that we cannot be the same after this 
convention, therefore, resolved, that we 
pledge our allegiance to Christ, our Lord, 
whose presence we acknowledge in bring- 
ing through these spiritual advisers the 
most stimulating suggestions for life 
work. 

Resolved: That we express our appre- 
ciation of the magnificent leadership we 
have had in the Tithers’ League and the 
Quiet Half-Hour League, and that we 
as Baptist young people put forth every 
effort possible to reach the goal of one 
million members of each league before 
uly 1se1922: 

Whereas the challenge to world leader- 
ship in these days of rebuilding a shat- 
tered civilization is appallingly great, and 
whereas such leadership must be fur- 
nished by the Christian church, be it re- 
solved that we urge upon all young peo- 
ple’s societies the importance of availing 
themselves of every possible means of 


MISS VERA 
RICE 


State Director 
of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work for 
Minnesota. 
Elected Vice- 
President of 
the B. Y.P. U. 
of America for 
the Territory 
of the North- 
ern Baptist 
Convention. 
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developing said leadership of the splen- 
did material in our midst. To this end 
we insist that no effort be spared to get 
our young people in touch with all such 
movements as the summer assembly, the 


training institute and correspondence 
courses of study. 
ResoWwed: That we express our appre- 


ciation ta the press of Toronto for the 
splendid publicity accorded this conven- 
tion. C. H. Berry, Chairman. 


Topic for August 29 


CHRISTIAN CENTERS 
Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:15 


“Go therefore and make disciples of all 
the nations.” 


1. The all-inclusive command: To be 
foreign missionaries? Yes; but there is 
just as great a command to be home mis- 
sionaries among the foreigners and pagan 
Americans at home! In the congested 
and neglected areas of the great cities, 
Christian centers are being established, 
and consecrated missionaries are giving 
the gospel of the good news. 

2. Available literature: Write to the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, 
for literature on Christian centers. Con- 
sult the Survey (p. 142). Write to the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
23 HE. Twenty-sixth St., New York City, 
for leaflets on work among the Negroes. 

3. The great need: (1) In the big 
cities. “There are 229 cities which had 
in 1910 more than 25,000 inhabitants, 
with an aggregate population of 28,453,- 
816—31 per cent of the entire population. 
While these principal cities have only 
about one-third of the entire population 
of the United States, they contain more 
than one-half of the foreign-born popula- 
tion.” The Negro in our cities has also 
become a national problem. He must re- 
ceive the most thorough consideration of 
all Christian forces. (2) In villages and 
the countryside. No wonder the country 
boys and girls flock to the city. The es- 
tablishment of Christian centers for these 
young folks would mean an added at- 
tractiveness to country life. The dead 
drag of the farm life with no recreation 
is positively paralyzing. The churches 
should codperate with the county Y. M. 
C. A. workers in solving the problem. 

4. What is being done: Christian cen- 
ters “are planned in general along the 
lines of social settlements, only the 
Christian element is made dominant and 
the centers are closely related to one of 
our. churches. We have already made 
provision for the erection of three of 
them. The purpose is to make these 
buildings the center of life for the whole 
community, that the Christian spirit may 
permeate the relations of the people. This 
is the true method of Americanization.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 
“You Can, but Will You?’’ 

By Orison Swett Marden. 
Y. Crowell Company. 

Dr. Marden’s inspirational books are so 
well known that description of this latest 
one hardly seems necessary. He has 
a faculty of saying obvious things in a 
striking way and of putting together illus- 
trations which for many are worth the en- 
tire price of the book. The present vol- 
ume goes on the assumption that each of 
us has God-given powers which, if used 
and used intelligently, will accomplish 
great things in the world. There are 
seventeen chapters, each one calling on 
the reader to measure up to the man’s- 
sized job which belongs to him. 


New York: T. 


‘““Moses and the Monuments.”’ 

Light from Archaeology on Pentateuchal 
Times. The L. P. Stone Lectures in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, 1919. By Melvin 
Grove Kyle, Newburg professor of biblical 
theology, Xenia, Ohio; also archaeological 
editor of Sunday School Times and associate 
editor of Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, Ohio. 

We present the title page in full so as 
to give the book the place it deserves in 
the esteem and confidence of the reader. 
The reputation of the author, the posi- 
tions he holds and the occasion and place 
of the delivery of the lectures unite to 
warrant the scholarship of the produc- 
tion and to indicate the scope of the dis- 
cussion and the objective of the volume. 
It is labored to absolve the Pentateuch 
from the charges made by a group of 
critics that it is the composite product 
of a postexilian school of rabbis and 
priests (P Documents), prepared and 
written to confirm and perpetuate ortho- 
dox Jewish theology and ecclesiasticism 
of the intertestaments period. It must 
be confessed that criticism has effected 
much to undermine faith in the former 
accepted teachings of the church that the 
“Five Books of Moses” were substanti- 
ally prepared and authorized by the 
great Hebrew statesman and prophet 
whose name they bear. “The law came 
through Moses” is the ancient faith 
which critics have virulently assailed 
during the last century. The lectures 
are categorical replies to the criticisms. 
The author finds abounding internal evi- 
dences in the Pentateuch that its con- 
tents (possibly redacted and readjusted 
in some particulars) were written by a 
man whose language, terminologies, sym- 
bols and style manifest him to be an 
Egyptian scholar. Early Egyptian con- 
ditions, customs and religion color the 
whole literature. The light from archex- 
clogy that suffuses the books emanates 
from names, idioms and phraseology in 
them directly Egyptian. The sacred 
buildings, the hieratic appointments, the 
cult of eschatology all have the earmarks 
not of Babylonian postexilian civiliza- 
tion, but manifestly of ancient Egypt 
when and where Moses lived. The dis- 
cussion and argument of the voluma 


show erudition and vast research and 
challenge the thoughtful consideration 


of our best scholars. The author has in- 
ternational reputation as an archeologist, 
particularly an Egyptologist. While the 
volume is especially adapted to the stu- 
dent and scholar, still the lay reader 
can easily follow and appreciate the 
argument. Those who have sacredly held 
the Pentateuch as of Mosaic origin with 
redactions by compilers will be pleased 
with this volume as a confirmation of 
their faith in the established interpreta- 
tion of the Bible and a complete answer 
to destructive criticism on this subject. 
Its references to authors and books are 
available only to those who have access 
to large libraries. All intelligent readers 
will find the book a most interesting 
study. The sidelights the author throws 
on events recorded in the five books 
which often perplex the average Bible 
reader make the volume exceedingly 
helpful in Bible study. 


“The Disease and Remedy of Sin.” 


By W. Mackintosh McKay, minister of 
Sherbrooke Church, Glasgow, Scotland. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


The author was once professor of phil- 
csophy in the University of Glasgow. 
When a student he studied medicine as 
well as theology and had qualified to 
practice as a physician. The contents 
of the volume bear the marks of the 
physiologist and physician as well as the 
theologian. He accentuates the analogy 
between the physical and the spiritual. 
Sin is a disease of the spiritual nature, 
with the symptoms, development and re- 
sults of a disease in. the body. As Holy 
Scriptures abound in figures and like- 
nesses of the physical and spiritual man, 
the author has no difficulty in quoting 
references and verses to enrich the dis- 
cussion. Sin treated as a disease is an- 
alyzed as to its source, character, symp- 
toms and results. A natural history of the 
“jliness” is given. It is classified as a 
disease of the heart, the flesh and the 
spirit. In discussing the issue of sin the 
author is not wise beyond what is writ- 
ten. He says, “Whatever the death of 
the soul is, we may never be exactly 
able to say.” But we infer that he be- 
lieves the final obliteration of person- 
ality is possible or even probable. This 
destruction may not be sudden and quick, 
but like the end of certain physical ill- 
nesses, “the consummation of long and 
agonizing tortures,” or it may be “‘merci- 
fully rapid.” In physical death he dis- 
covers the analogue of spiritual death. 
“Sin is a disease of the soul whose re- 
sult, if unchecked, is the destruction of 
the God-consciousness which is its life, 
a destruction which must end in spiritual 
death.” Having in Part I discussed the 
genesis, nature, symptoms and issue 
(consequences) of sin, Part II is given 
to a consideration of the remedy of sin. 
This part brings within the author’s pur- 


ity. The author still persists i) 
analogues of the physical and the } 
ual. The analogies are discussed 1; 
evidences than as helpful illustr) 
and inferences that answer well f| 
guments and even proofs. The ¢ 
quotes liberally and approvingly | 
William James and Prof. Coe as wi 
from other well known writers. The | 
however, is his vade mecum, whose} 
ments settle all doubts and ques 
While the scope of the book is ni 
familiar to the theological read¢ 
uniqueness is in the freshness of § 
lustrations, the lucidness of the d¢ 
sion and the naturalness of the ek 
sions, supported by evangelical inty 
tations of the Bible in constant refei) 
to it and quotations from it. Whil 
a “learned book,” well adapted fo) 
seminary classroom, still it is writ 
such a plain, lucid style, avoidin 
stractions and obtruse proposition 
using concrete illustrations, that it } 
tires one to read it. Whether or ni 
reader agrees with the author, he hi 
the least difficulty in understandinj 
and being enamored of his “sweet 
sonableness.” 


SS 


“National Ideals in the Old Testameni 

By Henry J. Cadbury. New York; Ci 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

The author of this book turns } 
study of the national ideals of th| 
Testament for lessons and advice 0} 
problems of the new world th! 
which we are passing today. He | 
the long warfare between narro| 
and liberalism, selfishness and alti 
in the Hebrew national policy, and i 
that the great crises through whit 
are now passing are but revivals ( 
struggle which began with Moses 
reached its climax in the conflict be! 
the Pharisees and Jesus. He cont! 
that the solution of the problem of ? 
struction is in the ideals of servici 
universal righteousness as advocat) 
the prophets and Jesus. a 

" * * * . | 

We are in receipt of the one hu! 
and third annual report of the Am¢ 
Bible Society, being the report for! 
It is a thesaurus of information cor? 
ing the widespread and immensely! 
able work being carried on by this’ 
society. Despite a decrease in the! 


ber of volumes issued during the | 
of the report, the total circulatio) 
America is one of the largest’ on 1) 
The total issues of the society in 
103 years of its service have been‘ 
151,630 volumes. Can one imagine! 
that means in the way of spreadin' 
light? All interested in the cirew? 
of the Scriptures at home and 4? 
will be interested in this report. 
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Our Own Folky 


North Dakota Letter 
By Frep E. STocKTon 


aign Results 
}: writer took up the work in North 
ta March 1 and from the start had 
hearty support and cooperation of 
yastors and workers in the state. 
yanner offered for the first state to 
its allotment was won by Arizona 
| North Dakota by the margin of 
a few hours. On the honor roll of 
tate appear the names of thirty- 
churches which have reached or 
ded their allotments. Several of 
‘thurches from which we expected 
little were among the first to go 
ithe top. 
wide Evangelistic Campaign 
» General Board of Promotion, in 
“st annual report given at the Buf- 
‘onvention, expressed the hope “that 
housands of men and women who 
given their time and strength to 
nancial campaign will also welcome 
pportunity to assist in the great 
‘elistic movement.” North Dakota 
‘hes, having now so nearly com- 
| their financial campaign, are to 
‘upon a state-wide evangelistic cam- 
following the state convention 
ng. The department of evangelism 
» Home Mission Society has assigned 
rth Dakota Rev. J. E. Norcross to 
n this state-wide undertaking. All 
"s, general workers and churches 
ye asked to turn their attention to 
elism until a revival effort has 
made, if possible, in every church 
is state. A committee has been 
‘d by the state board of promotion 
try this campaign to a successful 
ision. The members of the com- 
e are Dr. Ralph W. Hobbs, chair- 
‘Supt. F. E. Stockton, R. B. Griffith, 
Ole Larson and Rev. J. N. Start. 
sommittee asks that the month of 
M be made a month of prayer for 
‘ampaign. 
)tate Convention 
‘convention will meet in Bismarck 
28-30, with possibly an extra day 
‘ing the convention given to a spe 
onference on the evangelistic cam- 
Several strong speakers have 
y been engaged for the convention. 
‘eneral Board of Promotion and the 
vation Society are entering heartily 
)he plans for a missionary exhibit 
large book display. A special ad- 
of the state bulletin will be pub- 
, iving publicity to the plans and 
um, 


or of Sunday-school and Young 
‘sople’s Work 
. E. Wiesle of Buffalo has been en- 
as the new director of Sunday- 
and young people’s work in North 
‘a. He has been the pastor of one 
German Baptist churches in Buf- 
nd has devoted considerable of his 
to Sunday-school work among the 
m Baptists. Mr. Wiesle will take 
2 work Sept. 1 and will make his 
and headquarters in Grand Forks. 


t Gatherings 
re have been no less than ten as- 


sociational meetings and state confer- 
ences held among the Baptists of North 
Dakota in the past two months. All of 
these meetings were important and suc- 
cessful. In the point of number and en- 
thusiasm, the Russian Baptist Confer- 
ences, held at Dogden, perhaps stands 
first. More than 1000 Russians were in 
attendance at the Sunday service of the 
conference. A Russian orchestra of 
twenty pieces furnished the music. The 
people were fed in a near-by theater 
building. The last day of the confer- 
ence, ten persons were baptized, and 
many more will be received in the near 
future. 

A New Church 

The Baptist Church at Niobe was or- 
ganized July 17 and recognized by a 
specially called council July 18. The 
church started with a roll of thirty-eight 
members. Work was formerly carried on 
in Niobe as a mission of the Kenmare 
Church. At the recognition service, the 
sermon was preached by Supt. F. E. 
Stockton, the charge to the church was 
given by Rey. C. W. Finwall, the hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. Ole Lar- 
son, and the prayer of consecration was 
offered by Rev. A. F. Swanson. 

News Items 

Newport: Special revival meetings 
have just closed, and the pastor, Rev. 
A. F. Swanson, has already received 
nineteen people for membership in the 
church, fifteen of whom are to be bap- 
tized. Several more are expected to unite 
with the church soon. 

Grand Forks: The German Church 
will dedicate its new building Sept. 19. 
The pastor, Rev. G. Sproch, is leading in 
this work and has met with constant 
success. 

Vang: The Norwegian Church cele 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary July 
16-18. Rev. C. J. Hill, Rev. B. Kjenstad 
and Rev. Olaf Breding participated in 
the anniversary service. 

Page: Rev. J. T. Brown, after a pas- 
torate of six years, has resigned to ac- 
cept a call to the church at Luverne, 
Minn. 

Plaza: Colporter C. J. Hill, assisted 
by Miss Lottie Lund as music director, is 
engaged in a series of revival meetings, 
using the convention tent. He reports 
good attendance and interest. 

Russian Association: Miss Saide Bar- 
nick, a graduate of the class of 1920 of 
the Missionary Training School in Chi- 
cago, begins work Sept. 1 among her own 
people in this state. 

Hesper and Maddock: Revival meet- 
ings are now in progress under the 
leadership of Rev. Ole Larson and Rev. 
Olaf Breding. Encouraging reports in- 
dicate that a successful campaign is as- 
sured. 

Rutland: Pastor A. G. Anderson has 
been assisted in a series of revival meet- 
ings by Rev. David Anderson. A number 
of persons accepted Christ, most of whom 
are expected to unite with the church. 

Flasher and Mandan: District Mis- 
sionary L. M. Stolberg, assisted by Col- 
porter O. S. Jacobson, has just closed 
special meetings on these two fields with 
good results. 


Jamestown: The church has just en- 
gaged the services of Mr. W. E. Sharp, 
a student in Jamestown College, as act- 
ing-pastor during the coming year. 


Fargo: Fargo College conferred the 
degree of doctor of divinity at its spring 
commencement upon Pastor Ralph W. 
Hobbs. 

Bismarck: The First Church has been 
supplied during the month of July by 
Rey. E. A. Deake. 

Colporter O. S. Jacobson and wife are 
rejoicing over a pair of twins, a boy and 
a girl, born to them. 

Powers Lake: Our Norwegian Church 
here is being greatly strengthened by 
a revival campaign now in progress. 

McGregor: Revival meetings will be 
started in this place, where we have a 
small company of Baptists, by Colporter 
O. S. Jacobson and Rev. E. Monnes of 
Powers Lake, beginning about Aug. 1. 

Langdon: Mrs. C. E. Johnston was 
made a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Buffalo. 

Grand Forks. 


Colorado Letter 


By Gero. E. BURLINGAME 
A New School Leader 


Denver lost a capable public school 
executive, Carlos M. Cole, city superin- 
tendent, recently by death. The vacancy 
has been filled by the appointment of 
Jesse H. Newton of Lincoln, Neb., who 
has been engaged on a three-year con- 
tract. The salary of this position has 
been fixed on a sliding scale of $8000, 
$9000 and $10,000 for the period. 


Rocky Ford’s New Pastor 


Rey. J. M. Gardiner, formerly pastor at 
Holyoke, in northeastern Colorado, has 
entered upon the pastorate of the Rocky 
Ford Church, in the Arkansas Valley, 
formerly served by Rev. Rufus Keyser. 
Mr. Keyser was a valuable asset to Colo- 
rado Baptists and during his pastorate 
was instrumental in promoting mission- 
ary work among the Mexicans in the 
Rocky Ford region. 


A Persistent Vacancy 

Dr. Thomas S. Young left his position 
as director of religious education for 
Colorado nearly a year ago to assume a 
larger task with the Publication Society 
at Philadelphia. His former place has 
not yet been filled. Mrs. C. M. Philbrick 
of Denver was appointed temporarily to 
care for such part of the work as her 
time and circumstances made practicable, 
and she has been diligent and efficient in 
that difficuit situation. She served on 
the faculty of the Estes Park missionary 
conference this summer with great ac- 
ceptance, and also had the chief responsi- 
bility for promoting the Baptist summer 
school at Denver in July. 


“Everything Changes” 

Heraclitus was right: and even the 
most desirable and happy pastorates have 
an end. Persistent ill health in the 
writer’s family requires a. removal from 
“Mile-High Denver,’ after three busy 
years in a period of stress and strain un- 
precedented in the world’s history. His 
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connection with the readers of THE Bap- 
yist began twenty years ago under the 
genial supervision of Editor J. S. Dick- 
erson, and has been more intimate during 
his service as Colorado correspondent for 
the new journal. He wishes for his suc- 
cessor in this pleasant task the same 
kindly and appreciative judgment from 
the brethren as he has himself received. 

For the vacancy in the pastorate of 
Broadway Church, which will occur Aug. 
22, several pastors now in southern 
churches have offered themselves. Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Virginia each 
have a receptive candidate for the posi- 
tion. It is a rather curious circumstance 
that this writer has received no applica- 
tions for the suecession from northern 
pastors. Probably the advantage in the 
pulpit committee will lie with the latter 
class. 


Church at Caguas, P. R., Votes 
Self-Support 


Baptist history for Latin America was 
made when the church at Caguas, P. R., 
voted to assume self-support, beginning 
with July, 1920. This is the first Baptist 
church in Cuba, Porto Rico or Central 
America to take this important step, and 
also the first native church of any de 
nomination in Porto Rico to relieve the 
home board of any necessity of helping 
to support its pastor. When the writer 
first knew this church four years ago, it 
was paying $5 a month toward pastoral 
support; but it has advanced steadily, 
until its offerings the past five months 
have averaged $219.17. In addition to 
voting self-support, it is about to grant 
an increase of 30 per cent in the pastor’s 
salary, and within the past two months 
it has bought two choice lots for a par- 
sonage, paying spot cash and still having 
a balance of $270 in the treasury. The 
church now has 157 members, many of 
whom are tithers. The average at- 
tendance at the two Sunday schools main- 
tained by the church is 310, and the av- 
erage mid-week meeting is rejoiced with 
the presence of ninety-five. 

In view of its having become of age, 
so to speak, it was deemed proper that 
the church be given the voice in the 
selection of its own pastor, according to 
universal Baptist usage. The present 
pastor, Abelardo M. Diaz, has served the 
church for a little over ten years, under 
appointment by the Home Mission So- 
ciety. At the regular July business meet- 
ing of the church the pastor withdrew, 
leaving the pulpit committee in charge. 
This committee, in order that the choice 
might be absolutely unprejudiced and un- 
influenced, decided to recommend no 
candidate, but to conduct a sort of direct 
primary. Ballots were distributed to all 
the members present, with the request 
that each write the name of the person 
he desired for pastor, there being no 
limitation of any kind placed upon the 
range of the choice. No name was men- 
tioned by the committee publicly. The 
ballots were then collected and were 
found to have recorded a unanimous 
choice, 66-0, in favor of the present pas- 
tor. The writer knows a good many 
Baptist ministers, good men and true, 
held in love and esteem by their people, 
but he hesitates to name one of this num- 
ber who he thinks would not provoke in 
ten years at least one solitary vote in 
opposition, should the question of his 
continuance as their leader be submitted 
by secret vote to his congregation. If 
there be any other such case on record, 
let it be brought to public attention. 

After the vote, a special notification 
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committee left at once for the pastor’s 
home and escorted him by auto to the 
church. As he entered the door, a wel- 
coming song was sung by the audience 
and flowers were presented. To the wel- 
coming words the pastor responded feel- 
ingly. By a happy coincidence the gen- 
eral missionary, the district missionary 
and six of the leading pastors from other 
towns were present, having been called 
to the city on another mission. All took 
brief extemporaneous part in the serv- 
ice. The meeting was a spontaneous out- 
burst of love and confidence in a man 
whose spiritual life and _ intellectual 
power are in inverse ratio to his physical 
proportions (he weighs less than 100 
pounds). He is one of the best known 
writers and orators of the island. For 
some time he has been editor of the 
union evangelical paper in addition to 
his pastoral work. As the paper has 
grown to demand the full time of its edi- 
tor, he was asked to give all his time 
to the paper, but he declined to abandon 
the pastorate. Consequently he relin- 
quishes this task the first of next month. 
He is thirty-five years of age, is married 
and has five children. HERBERT F'orD. 


Retreat and Training Institute 


June 14 to 19 were important days for 
the Negro Baptists of Kansas. A re 
treat and training institute was held dur- 
ing that time in the buildings of the In- 
dustrial Institute, the state school for 
Negroes near Topeka. 

Gen. Secy. Crawford of our state con- 
vention, Dr. P. W. Crannell of the Kansas 
City Seminary and Director J M. Gurley 
gave valuable help to Secry. J. H. VanLeu 
of the Negro state convention in working 
up and preparing the program for the in- 
stitute. The seminary at Kansas City 
furnished Prof. L. M. Denton and Rev. 
Ww. A. Sharp. The state convention and 
the Publication Society sent Miss Maud 
Skiles, director of elementary work and 
J M. Gurley, director of religious educa- 
tion. The Home Mission Society fur- 
nished Dr. Moore, its representative in 
the work among Negroes of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, and the leaders 
among the Negroes had large part on the 
program. 

There were between thirty and forty of 
their ministers present from different 
parts of the state, besides a number of 
workers. They seemed enthusiastic about 
the success of the institute and laid plans 
for a similar gathering next year, with 
the thought that they would endeavor to 
secure a large attendance of their work- 
ers along with the ministers. It will likely 
become a permanent feature of their 
work. 

The Negroes have two schools sup- 
ported by the state in Kansas, the one at 
Topeka and the other just out from Kan- 
sas City, Kan. The one at Kansas City 
was started by the Methodists and the 
one at Topeka by the Baptists. They are 
both supported by the state at present 
with the understanding that the presi- 
dent of the Kansas City institution is to 
be a Methodist and the president of the 
Topeka institution to be a_ Baptist. 
The Baptists have just secured pos- 
session of some three or four acres 
just across the street from the build- 
ings and grounds of the Industrial In- 
stitute in Topeka, and they plan to es- 
tablish a Bible school for Baptist young 
people, and make it possible for them to 
take advantage of the courses of study 
given in the Industrial Institute. They 
also look to the future hopefully with 
reference to building up a _ theological 
training school there for their young 
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ministers and missionaries. The le: 
in our state convention will be gla 
give them any ‘assistance possible ir) 
realization of their hopes. 


NEW JERSEY 


AT ITS RECENT COMMENCEMENT, Hill) 
College conferred upon Harry S. M; 
of Roselle, the degree of doctor of C: 
tian service, a title which has bee 
corded to but few men in the cour 
He is already a bachelor and mast, 
arts, a bachelor of divinity and a bh} 
lor of pedagogy. Mr. Myers is a tr¢ 
of Hillsdale and was instrumenta! 
helping to bring about the union o 
Baptists and Free Baptists. He is g) 
tary of the General Board of Prom«¢ 
During the present summer, as al) 
he has been active in teaching and le 
ing at summer assemblies. 


IN PLANNING FOR A GREAT HARVEST | 
and farmers’ day on Aug. 4, the elp 


‘at Jacobstown undertook an unj 


thing for a rural church, the purpo 


territory thereabouts with its import 
and with the wealth of ability poss: 
by the young people. The progra 
cluded a meeting in the church itt 
morning of former members and 
friends, with an address by Dr, | 
Holloway; a parade and pageant it 
afternoon in which soldiers from {i 
Dix had part, and in which a congri 
horsemen and select horses belongi 
the farmers of the region put on pat) 
features; a flag-raising and addre, 
supper and, in the evening, an opi 
electrical concert and community 
This country church believes in bei} 
every sense a community center. 


NEW YORK 


THE CHURCH AT RHINEBECK went It 
$1000 over the top in the recenta 
paign. Credit for this is due Rey.. 
Ingersoll. He took one field in thé 
vey each week for the prayer ml 
topic from Dec. 1, and preached \ 
than a dozen sermons on the subjec 
L. A. Mitchell was appointed camil 
director. Although the apportiorl 
was several times larger proportioilt 
than that for some churches, there & 
out of a membership of ninety-five, li 
tymnine subscriptions, the total pl 
being $14,762.10. Dr. H. W. Sherwid 
supplying the church for this mom 


AT THE LAFAYETTE AVENUE CHi 
Buffalo, the pastor gave the hand ‘ 
lowship to fourteen new members or? 
day, Aug. 1, six of them having be 
cently baptized. The church has ret 
110 new members during the year, a! 
June 20 went over the top in the! 
000,000 campaign with a quota of $40 

Rev. ERNEST WIESLE has resigne j 
pastorate of the High Street Chu! 
Buffalo to take up the work of di? 
of religious education for the sté 
North Dakota. f 


Rev. Rosperr Fuiier has resigne! 
pastorate of the Springville Chur 
accept the call of the church in Ker) 


Joun R. Rivey was ordained at 2 
on July 12. Rev. A. W. Bournil 
moderator; the sermon was by ' 
Vichert of Colgate; the prayer, by Fi. 
M. Simonton; the charge to the cant 
by Rev. W. H. Ebersole; the charge 
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ch, by Rev. A. W. Bourne. Mr Riley 
e pastor at Arcade 

ROLD P. BLANCHATD was ordained re- 
y at the Lafayette Avenue Church, 
uo. Parts in the service were taken 
follows: moderator, Rev. A. W. 
ne; sermon, Rev. J. Scott Ebersole; 
ining prayer, Rev. Robert Walker; 
ze to the candidate, Rev. Normal 
y; hand of fellowship, Rev. I. S. 
Jand. Mr. Blanchard is at present 
x excellent work as prison evange- 
and is field representative for the 
ly Bible Institute, but intends to 
‘a pastorate in the near future. Any 
sh needing an evangelistic pastor 
d do well to call him. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


vy. Howarp L. Zepp, who has been 
ir of the South Broad Street Church, 
idelphia, has accepted a call to the 
Church, Bristol, Pa., and begins his 
there Sept. 19. 
gs Spruce STREET CHURCH, PHILA- 
mA, is looking forward to the com- 
of its new pastor, Rev. C. McKay 
1k, on Sept. 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RING THE VACATION of the pastor, Rev. 
. W. Powell, who is at Northfield, 
ollowing are the summer supplies at 
‘irst Church, Cambridge: July 25, Dr. 
ee M. Gallup, Providence, R. L.; 
|, Dr. Geo. W. Peck, Rutland, Vt.; 
8, Rev. Chas. P. Christopher, New- 
rR. 1; Aug. 15, Dr. Peter C. Wright, 
fora, Conn.; Aug. 22, Dr. Wm. D.: 
i, Fitchburg; Aug. 29, Dr. Chas. P. 
iregor, Lawrence. 


vy. H. B. WittiaAMs has resigned at 
Jourt Street Church, Auburn, Me., to 
‘'t a call to the First Church, New 
yrd. He will begin his new pastorate 
‘apt. 19. 

y. FRANK L. Hopxins of Worcester 
\ssumed the pastorate of the Baptist 
ch in Spencer. 

7. Herspert S. JoHNson is the 
her at the First Church, Boston, 
‘g the month of August. 


E FOLLOWING will in the order named 
h as supplies at the Broadway 
th, Cambridge, in the absence of the 
rT, who will spend the month of 
st at the Highland Park Villa, Oak 
3: Rey. A. E. Reynolds, Rev. Lyman 
Mr. H. M. Gerry, Rev. W. J. Halse, 
‘John G. Loja. 


~NEW HAMPSHIRE 


= BROTHERHOOD of the Milford Church 
tly held ladies’ night. Ex-Gov. 
‘t Bass was the guest of the evening 
‘poke on the work of the longshore- 
and marines during the war. This 
ng was largely attended. For the 
venth season this church is codperat- 
vith the Congregational and Metho- 
churches in holding open-air serv- 
junday evenings during the summer. 
M. R. Foshay, pastor of the First. 
th, Manchester, was the speaker 
18. Rev. Charles A. Reese has been 
successful pastor of the Milford 
th since 1908. 


A PERIOD OF A YEAR the Contoocook 
Hopkinton churches have united 

one pastor, Rev. E. J. Abar. Mr. 
has done acceptable work with both 
hes. The Hopkinton Church now 
Taws from this codperation, as the 
ty afternoon preaching service fails 
act as did a morning service form- 

This is a common difficulty in at- 
ng to have two churches served by 
-astor, 


THE CHURCH AT KEENer is looking for- 
ward to the time when its newly called 
pastor, Rev. W. D. Swaffield of East Bos- 
ton, will begin his work with it. The 
Keene Church is one of the strongest 
churches in the state and has made re- 
markable progress in the past few years. 


Rev. A. S. Westneat, formerly pastor 
at Hudson, N. H., and now pastor at 
Westwood, N. J., returned to New Hamp- 
shire recently and claimed a bride. He 
was married in the Hudson Church to 
Miss Alice Barbara French of Thornton’s 
Ferry. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Dirk Van der Voet, pastor of the 
Hudson Church. 


Mississippi Valley 


INDIANA 
THE First CHURCH, EVANSVILLE, is 


steadily making progress. At the com- 
munion service on Aug. 1, ten received 
the hand of fellowship. The work look- 
ing to the building of a new church 
house is also moving along. It is hoped 
that work will be begun this fall. The 
pastor, Rey. J. F. Rake, recently returned 
from New York City, where he supplied 
the pulpit of the First Church for two 
weeks. He is to spend the month of 
August in south-eastern Ohio. 


ILLINOIS 


A LARGE GATHERING of members and 
friends met at the Belden Avenue 
Church, Chicago, on Friday, July 30, to 
do honor to Dr. S. J. Skevington who 
was to leave on the following Monday 
for Los Angeles where he will become, 
on Sept. 1, the pastor of the Hollywood 
Church. There were addresses by the 
ministers of some other of the churches 
in the neighborhood and by Dr. Otto of 
the Chicago Executive Council after 
which Dr. Vaughan, for the church, pre- 
sented the retiring pastor with a purse 
of $300. Dr. Skevington’s farewell ser- 
mon on Sunday, Aug. 1, brought out a 
large attendance. His pastorate covered 
almost nine years, being of the same 
length to a day as the historic one of 
Dr. Myron W. Haynes. Dr. Skevington 
was first suggested to the church by Hdi- 
tor Gray of the Standard and he has 
been an ideal pastor, much loved of all 
who knew him, making also a strong 
and varied record in strenuous times. 
At his last address to the Bible school, an 
impromptu call for those whom he had 
baptized half encircled the large room 
with people. The Belden Avenue people 
have a sense of great loss in his going. 


Pastor GrorGe R. Srarr and family of 
the Englewood Church, Chicago, are 
spending their vacation at Mousam Lake, 
Maine, at their summer cottage. The 
preachers supplying the pulpit during 
the pastor’s absence are Rey. Benj. Otto, 
superintendent of the Baptist Executive 
Council, Rev. Eugene G. Mintz of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and Rev. W. S. Abernethy 
of Kansas City, Mo. Miss Emily Simp- 
son, the pastor’s assistant, is spending 
the month of August at her old home in 
Oak Bay, N.B. The services are being 
well sustained during the summer 
months: the attendance at the Sunday 
services is good and the Wednesday eve- 
ning prayer meetings are exceptionally 
well attended for vacation time. Every 
one is looking forward to a great work 
this fall when the people get back from 
their vacations, 
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KANSAS 


Since Rev. A. J. Umperces went to the 
church at Lyons a year ago last March 
the membership had been increased more 
than 200 per cent and every department 
of the church work has been strengthened. 
Mr. Umberges has now resigned as pas- 
tor and the church is looking for some- 
body to take up the work and carry it 
through to victory. Miss Millie Crist is 
one of the members of the pulpit com- 
mittee. 

MICHIGAN 


THE SoutH PARK CHurRCcH, Port Huron, 
enjoys steady and healthy growth under 
the leadership of Rev. R. A. Allen, who 
during the last six months has made 524 
pastoral calls, meeting all nationalities 
of people. Nine persons have been re 
ceived into the church. Three special 
speakers have been employed. The church 
plans for its fall work an Anniversary 
day, a Bible conference, from Oct. 31 to 
Nov. 5, and a harvest festival and home- 
coming. 

THE CALVARY CHURCH, Port Huron, has 
been under the leadership of Rev. L. A. 
Townsend for the past three months. It 
has just completed decorating the interior 
of the church building. Nineteen new 
members have been received with ten or 
twelve more waiting to unite in the near 
future. 


WORK IS PROGRESSING along all lines in 
Tecumseh. At the beginning of the year 
the pastor, Rev. W. R. Curtis, was 
granted an increase in salary, so that he 
was able to attend the Northern Baptist 
Convention. The pastor’s birthday was 
celebrated with a surprise planned by the 
young people. The B. Y. P. U. room was 
beautifully decorated and guests were in- 
vited from Adrian and Onsted. The pas- 
tor was presented with an electric shav- 
ing cup. On July 20 a community picnic, 
in. which all the churches in the city 
participated, was held at Sand Lake. On 
July 25 Miss Ruth Daniels, missionary 
from India, was with the church and ad- 
dressed a full house. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rev. JAMES H. GAGNIER preached his 
farewell sermon on Aug. 1 to a large 
congregation in the church at Vermillion. 
He has been with this church for five 
and a half years. During these trying 
war years, he has done exceptionally pa- 
tient and faithful work and has won the 
highest esteem both of the church and 
of the university community in which it 
is located. Mr. and Mrs. Gagnier are to 
spend a month in California before enter- 
ing upon a new field. 


OHIO 


Rey. T. W. Youne of Columbia, Mo., 
sends the following note: “It was my 
privilege to worship the first Sunday in 
August with the Baptist Church at Rich- 
wood and to preach there on August 8. 
The church has about 300 members, in- 
cluding some of the most substantial citi- 
zens of the town and farmers of the com- 
munity. Rev. H. C. Gillespie is the 
efficient pastor and is doing a heroic 
work. Under his leadership the church 
went well beyond its quota in the $100, 
000,000 campaign and always meets its 
apportionments. It is now erecting a 
new church edifice which will cost $50,- 
000. The roof is ready to be put on, and 
the building will be completed by the 
end of the year. Hight new members 
were received on August 1. This is one 
of the best village churches in the state, 
and it has one of the best pastors also 
in the state,” 
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Pacific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 
tells of the daily vacation Bible school 
which is being conducted by the First 
Church of Redlands, Rev. S. Fraser Lang- 
ford, pastor: “If you want to see a live 
daily vacation Bible school, just step 
into the First Church of Redlands. We 
opened our school Tuesday morning with 
an enrolment of 152. Wednesday morn- 
ing there were 177 present, Thursday 
there were 185, and today (Friday) we 
have an enrolment of over 200. I have 
deserted the office and am giving all my 
time to the school. To tell the truth, 
we are almost swamped with children. 


FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational 
institution has inexhaustible value. 
CEDAR VALLEY offers two years of 


College or Normal work for High 
School graduates; a full four-year 
Academy Course; one and two year 


Courses in Business and Stenography; 
Musical training, either Voice or In- 
strumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, 
cuiture, Manual Training, and 
ligious Education. 

For catalog and other 
address 


Cedar Va'ley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


Agri- 
Re- 


information 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


By ‘‘MOVIE” and still pro- 
jection. LANTERNS sold 
and rented. Our Slide Li- 
brary includes the ‘‘S. S. 
Special slides made to order from 
your pictures or negatives. Write for bulletins. 
Underwood Chicago Agency and Depository. 


GEO. W. BOND SLIDE CO. 
Room B, 610 Masonic Temple CHICAGO, ILL. 
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2382 DUNDAS s*w 
TORONTO 
CANADA 


Pace Cartoons.’’ 


LE PAGE 
DIVIDUAL 


UNBREAKABLE 
POINTED TOP STYLE 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks —EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, Ill. 


ai R CHURCH BELLS 


P the Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co-Dept. p.99Cincinnat.¢ 


Harry W. Jones 
[’ [CHURCH ARCHITECT 


MR CROUP 
HOOPING COUGH 


EVED BY 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELI 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


All Druggists or 
E. FOUGERA & CO, 
92 Beekman St. N.Y. 


W. EDWARDS & SON 
London, England 90- 


The school seems to be the biggest thing 
in Redlands at the present time, and 
everybody in Redlands knows that there 
is something doing at the First Church. 
I have been out every afternoon this 
week lining up helpers. We have now 
twelve helpers and still need several 
more. Today we had a surprise for the 
children. Eight different grocerymen do- 
nated melons for the school. The chil- 
dren were told to follow the leader, who 
led them out of the church, down the 
street and around to the parsonage side 
of the church where we had a table piled 
high with pieces of watermelon. A good 
179 children lined up eating watermelon 
made people who were passing by stop 
and take notice.” 


Dr. THEODORE R. PALMER, born in 
Litchfield, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1829, died in 
National City on July 2. He was gradu- 
ated from Michigan University at the 
age of seventeen and five years later com- 
pleted the course at Kalamazoo Theo- 
logical College. For a time, while at 


Kalamazoo, he was pastor at Climax, 


Mich. During the Civil War, he served 
for three and a half years and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel and led 
his regiment from Atlanta to the sea. 
At the close of the war he was pastor 
at Madison, Ind., for five years and was 
twice elected president of the state con- 
vention. Later he was pastor at Aurora, 
Iil., and at Zanesville, Ohio. In 1881, he 
was appointed general missionary for 
Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico. 
Failing health took him to California in 
i886. For a time he was in the insur- 
ance business and then studied law and 
was admitted to the bar when more than 
seventy years of age. He held several 
city positions and did considerable 
preaching at the same time. For the last 
few years he was blind but this did not 
prevent him from dictating the ma- 
terial for a book of several hundred 
pages. He was a man of strong convic- 
tions and as true as steel to his friends. 


On JUNE 1 Rev. J. HARvEY GuNN began 
the second year of his pastorate with the 
church at San Luis Obispo. The church 
has suffered heavily from removals, and 
yet twenty-five persons were added to the 
church without special meetings, the 
church went $2000 over its quota in the 
New World Movement, congregations and 
Bible school are increasing in interest 
and numbers and plans are on foot to 
make improvements on the building. The 
revised Keystone Graded Lessons will be 
used in the school in October. The health 
of the pastor has greatly improved since 
he left the high altitude of Colorado. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


SRT ea 


COLORADO 


IN A RECENT NUMBER OF THE BAPTIST 
it was stated that the Colorado Midland 
Association would meet at Fountain on 
Aug. 10-11. This is incorrect. The place 
of meeting is Fountain, but the dates are 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1. 


ARIZONA 


THE First CHuRCH OF DouGLas recently 
gave Pastor W. H. Fowle a substantial 
increase in salary. The pastor is appre- 
ciated. The church building is to be re- 
modeled and made into a modern work- 
shop. 


- 
THE BAPE 


THE MrAmr CuHuRCH has called 
T. E. Summers of Ft. McIntosh, Te: 
become its pastor, and it is hoped 
he will accept the call. 

Rev. WM. Younea has resigned the 
torate of the Globe County Church, 


Rey. R. P. Pore has resigned the 
torate of the Scottsdale Church. H 
comes colporter-missionary and will 
his home and headquarters in Wil 
He will work in the southeast corn 
the state. | 


Rev. V. A. VANDERHOOF has resi 
his position as Sunday-school field w 
to become pastor at Scottsdale. Th 
Bro. Vanderhoof’s home church ant 
first pastorate. 


COLPORTER-MISSIONARY SMITH ha; 
cently organized a church at Casa Gr 
with thirty-one members. The ¢t 
will build a tabernacle for worship 
call a pastor soon. 


DESPITE THE REMOVAL Of some (¢ 
families the Clifton Church, with P 
Toomey as leader, faces the future 
courage. 


Miss Exsiz Evtiorr and the local 
in Glendale conducted a successful 
vacation Bible school for the Mexica 
that city. About forty took the 1 


Rey. Lee I. THayer of our Hopi-N;} 
Mission has been sent to Alaska b 
American Baptist Home Mission Sc 
to locate stations for mission work a 
the Indians of that region. This 
compliment which is well deserve 
Mr. Thayer. He will be gone about 
months. Dean, the son of Dr. ] 
Thayer, accompanied him. 


A NUMBER OF THE PASTORS are 
for their vacations. They will retu 
their work with new vigor and gr 
efficiency because of the rest and the 
vision of their task from the dist 


Rey. A. B. Tomiinson has com] 
sixty years in the ministry. This 
fine record. Bro. Tomlinson has al 
been a good minister of Jesus Chris 
is strong and vigorous today and is. 
excellent service on a hard field. 
join in extending congratulations to 
Tomlinson and wish for him many 
years of fruitful service. 


Rey. Carty B. Tooms of Yuma has\ 
to Monterey, Mex., to bring home his 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The ri 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash 
order. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION about 
gelists, singers, Bible teachers. Accré 
able, acceptable. Interdenominational 
ciation of Evangelists, Winona Lake, I 


OPPORTUNITY for capable young V 
to prepare themselves for life work it 


always be worth while. Liberal allo 
while in training. For particulars a 
Corry Hospital, Corry, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Extraordina) 
mand for teachers continues. If avé 
for any kind of educational position 
where in this country or abroad, | 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. | 


TEACHERS WANTED —Bishop C 
Marshall, Tex. Preceptress—salary, | 
Four teachers: College physics, F 
mathematics—salaries $800. Living 
penses, $4 per week. ‘Travel expensé 
way. Address C. H. Maxon, President. 


WANTED—First-class bookkeeper W 
an active, regular Baptist church atte! 
Address Box 466, Lyons, Kans. 


YOUNG COLLEGE WOMAN, stenog' 
and teaching experience, desires posit’ 
secretary to college president. Refer 
Fehr ihe M. H., 686 Everett St., 

re. 


—_— | 
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_ new baby girl. Mrs. Tooms has been 
ting her mother in that city. 


ia. R. S. Brown has supplied the pul- 
of the Miami Church for the past few 
aths, and Mr. Louis R. Wilton that of 
Globe Church. These brethren are 
nected with the Y. M. CG. A. in Miami 
; are both Baptists. 


ie Bible for Blinded Soldiers 


By giving a copy of the gospel of 
n, printed in raised letters, to every 
erican soldier who was blinded in the 
ld war, the American Bible Society 
is to bring its war work to comple- 
” 


his announcement was made by Gen. 
y, Frank H. Mann, of the American 
e Society, at its headquarters re- 
ly. “We have been authorized by our 
‘d of managers to offer free to all 
iers who lost their sight in the great 
, a copy of the gospel of John, printed 
Revised Braille, Grade One and A 
*. This is the system of reading being 
‘ht to the blind by the government. 
“his not only continues the very great 
« for the blind, as carried on by the 
ican Bible Society since 1842, but 
ympletes a record of marvelous work 
the soldiers and sailors during the 
_ Our annual report, a summary of 
th has just been issued, shows that 
st 7,000,000 copies (6,808,301, to be 
t) of Bibles, Testaments and_por- 
3 of Scripture have been distributed 
1e American Bible Society during the 
among the various belligerent forces. 
. Of these, nearly five million, were 
‘ibuted among the American forces. 
aments were published in Bohemian 
zech, French, Greek, Italian, Polish, 
nanian, Russian, Spanish, and Yid- 


his matter is being taken up with 
War Department, through which it 
oped every blinded soldier may be 
mally reached. The expense of this 
will be met in part at least by popu- 
subscription. Donations for the pur- 
should be sent to the American 
a Society, Bible House, New York 


ve Credit Where It Is Due 


¢ months there were _ prevalent 
ighout the country vicious at- 
| upon and serious criticism of the 
of the Y. M. C. A., as carried on 
g the war. Much of the criticism 
thoughtlessly uttered, but perhaps 
hat reason is all the more culp- 
_ On the other hand, it is gener- 
believed that much that was said 
inspired by a desire to bring the 
ization into disrepute. The criti- 
' for the most part were directed 
St the management of the can- 
which work had been undertaken 
le Y. M. C. A. only because re- 
ed to do so by the War Depart- 
and not because of the desire of 
Organization to embark in any 
enterprise—an enterprise, by the 
that involved the handling of 
ms of dollars’ worth of merchan- 
ind calling for an endless amount 
*e in working out the details. 
che Y. M. C. A. failed in any par- 
r in rendering service in the can- 
department that was one hundred 
ent efficient, the regular army or- 
ition of all others was the least 
led to criticize, because it had 
" Own tremendously in its at- 
to perform this task, and proven 
Wholly inadequate, besides which 
: 


the army needed every available man 
for active service, and the Y. M. Gloa, 
called into service some thousands of 
men who were exempt from military 
duty, but gladly and willingly served in 
this capacity for the good of humanity 
and to help advance the success of our 
arms. 

The above may be considered as a 
general statement that has no special 
interest to Masons, but there are cer- 
tain facts which make the subject a 
vital one to the Masonic institution, 
and it is for this reason that we here- 
with present some facts that should be 
more generally known, and when they 
are known, we _ believe the relative 
value and efficiency of the organiza- 
tions participating in the war will be 
the better appreciated. 

With no desire to reflect upon the 
patriotism or devotedness of any other 
organization, we deem it but fair to 
state that records in the files of the 
War Department indicate that the per- 
centage of activity in behalf of men 
in the service was as follows: 

Jewish 
Y.M. K. Salv. Wel. 

Activity C.A. of C. Army Bd. 

Huts and Clubs. 90.00 5.00 4.00 1.00 


Entertainments . 89.90 10.00 .20 
Athletics ....... S2100)e 18°00 ee 
Leave Areas .... 95.00 1.67 1.67 1.66 
Remittances - 88.50 8.40 2.70 0.40 
Personnel a ee. SERN teas RAN) 
Lota les es cee s 543.00 43.07 10.37 3.26 
Average ...... 90.55 TS) e273 D4 


The estimated proportion of welfare 
work by each of these organizations, 
based on figures available is, therefore: 

A. 


Wee Gn Aus Mie 90.55 per cent 
KE ROLE OC Ae ane es 7.18 per cent 
Salvation Army...... 1.73 per cent 
JAOWis B . vet. Daeg els .54 per cent 


Another fact of interest has been re- 
vealed by recent statistics. It is the 
estimated strength and cost of overseas 
work carried on by the three largest 
bodies occupying the field, as follows: 

Y. M. C. A., United War Work Drive, 
$100,000,000; huts, 1,600; cost per hut, 
$62,500; no. of secretaries, 6,000; cost per 
secretary, $16,666. 

K. of C., $30,000,000; huts, 150; cost 
per hut, $200,000; no. of secretaries, 700; 
cost per secretary, $42,858. 

Salvation Army, $3,500,000; huts, 45; 
cost per hut, $77,000; no. of secretaries 
186; cost per secretary, $18,817. 

The above shows that the work was 
more economically carried on by the Y. 
M. C. A. than any other organization, and 
in some cases the difference in cost is 
marked. 

It is also worthy of note and favorable 
comment that the Y. M. C. A. has turned 
over to the national treasurer of the 
American Legion $400,000 to be deposited 
as a trust fund, the income from which 
is to be used for the benefit of disabled 
soldiers. No other organization has 
taken this patriotic and philanthropic 
stand. 

The inability of Masonic organizations 
to secure permission to enter camps at 
home and abroad and care for their 
brethren in the service was compensated 
for, in part, by the work of this splendid 
Protestant organization. Investigation 
shows that from 65 to 70 per cent of the 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries abroad were 
Masons, and their huts and areas were 
the rendezvous of members of the fra- 
ternity, and thereby they had the benefit 
of fraternal fellowship that otherwise 
would have been denied them. 

In view of the above facts, it is but 
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A Tapered 


separate joys 


Each serving dish of Puffed Grains 
contains a thousand separate joys. 

Each grain is a bubble, thin and 
flimsy, puffed to eight times normal 
size. 

A hundred million steam explosions 
have occurred in each, blasting every 
food cell. 

The airy globules are crisp and 
toasted. They taste like nut-meats 
puffed. The morsels seem like fairy 
foods, almost too good to eat. 

Yet these are the utmost in scien- 
tific foods. Two are whole grains, 
with every food cell fitted to digest. 
They are the foods that children like 
best, and the best foods they can get. 

Serve with cream and sugar. Mix 
with your berries. Float in every bowl 
of milk. Crisp and douse with melted 
butter for hungry children in the af- 
ternoon. 

They are nothing but grain foods. 
The nutty flavor comes from. toast- 
ing. The flimsy texture comes from 
steam explosions. The delights are all 
due to scientific methods. 

Serve morning, noon and night in 
summer, between meals and at bed- 
time. The more children eat the bet- 
ter. What other food compares with 
whole grains puffed? 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed | Rice 


Corn Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


The new pancakes 


Now we have Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour, self-raising, mixed with ground 
Puffed Rice. The Puffed Rice flour 
tastes like nut-flour, and it makes the 
pancakes fluffy. This new mixture 
makes the finest pancakes that you 
ever tasted. Try it. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
3367 
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a just recognition of the services of the 
Y. M. C. A., in general, and our brethren 
who served as secretaries in particular, 
that the attention of Masons be called to 
the vicious attacks that have been made, 
taking into consideration the source from 
which such propaganda emanates. Let 
us give to this organization the credit 
that is its due, and commend it favorably 
for the difficult work it has accomplished. 
—Tyler-Keystone. 


Report on Steel Strike 


Of all the reports made by committees 
connected with the Interchurch World 
Movement, none has excited greater in- 
terest than that on the steel strike of 
last winter which has just been made 
public. The following summary is taken 
from the Chicago Tribune: 


“There can be no doubt,” said Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, secretary of the investi- 
gating commission, “that the report will 
be regarded by the public as strongly fav- 
oring the laboring man’s side of the case. 
The commission believes that such im- 
pression corresponds wholly with the 
facts it has discovered.” 

In going forward with its work the 
commission faced “far reaching difficul- 
ties,” he declared, adding that “by anony- 
mous attack, by the rifling of its files, 
by under cover methods of every sort, it 
has been embarrassed and its work 
threatened with disaster. But so vital 
does the commission believe its work to 
be, so far reaching its recommendations 
for these disturbed times, that its mem- 
bers were prepared to make the most ex- 
treme sacrifices rather than have the re- 
port fail.” 

A general summary of the findings of 
the commission showed the fundamental 
grievances to be: 

“(a) Excessive hours; (b) The ‘boss 
system’; (c) No right to organize or to 
representation.” 

“All the conditions that caused the 
steel strike continue to exist,’”’ was the 
final conclusion of the commission. “We 
feel that unless changes are made, 
another strike must come. In the meas- 
ure that working men become intelli- 
gent and Americanized will they refuse 
to labor under such conditions.” 

The workers’ grievances were of long 
standing, it was said, but had found no 
expression because: ‘“(a) They were 
limited largely to foreigners of many 
races and languages without industrial 
tradition, education, or leadership to or- 
ganize. 

“(b) Race prejudice effectually kept 
the more skilled, more intelligent, and 
better paid American working men from 
taking up the cause of the foreign speak- 
ing workmen. 

“(c) Labor unions have been accus- 
tomed to look upon the foreigner as an 
actual or potential strike breaker.” 

The “long standing grievances,” it was 
said, were brought to expression by 

“(a) The part those workingmen 
played in the war and the treatment af- 
forded them for the sake of war produc- 
tion which gave them a new sense of 
worth and independence. 

“(b) The fight for democracy and 
news of a larger working men’s freedom 
in their native lands, together with a 
growing sense of real Americanism. 

“(c) The decision of the American 
Federation of Labor to organize them 
and its actual work of organizing them 
into craft unions. 

“We found,” the report said: 

“(a) That the strike was regularly 
conducted in orthodox fashion, according 


to the American Federation of Labor 
rules and principles. 

“(b) That, while radicals sympathized 
with the strikers, as was natural, they 
were effectually debarred by the strike 
leaders, and that, far from having in- 
fluence in it, they often denounced and 
opposed those who conducted the strike. 

“We find the grievances to have been 
real,” continued the report, as follows: 

“(a) The average week of 68.7 hours, 
the twelve hour day, whether on a 
straight twelve hour shift, or on a 
broken division of 11-13 or 10-14 hours, 
the unbroken twenty-four hour period at 
the turn of a shift and the underpay- 
ment of unskilled labor, are all inhuman. 

“(b) It is entirely practicable to put 
all processes requiring continuous opera- 
tion on a straight eight hour basis, as is 
illustrated by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company. 

“(c) The ‘boss system’ is bad, the 
plant organization is military and con- 
trol autocratic. 'The companies’ claims 
that they accord the right to join unions 
and the opportunity of conference are 
theoretical; neither is allowed in prac- 
tice. 


ANNUITIES 


d 


LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home _ Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 


Frank W. 
706 Ford 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“(d) The use of ‘under cover’ me 
severely condemned. -& 

“(e) The refusal of the United §t 
Steel company to confer, to accept m 
ation, and to follow the recomme 
tions of the war labor board incited |; 
strife and, because of the strength 
influence of this corporation, forms 
of the greatest obstacles to a just se 
ment of industrial grievances and un 
at this time. i 

“The strike was defeated,” the find 
declare, “by: (a) The strikebrea 
methods of the steel companies and t 
effective mobilization of public opi 
against the strikers, through the cha 
of radicalism, bolshevism, and the el 
shop, none of which were justified by 
facts. 4 

“(b) The hostility of the press gi 
biased and colored news. 

“(c) Public fear of a general | 
war, due to the coincidence of the 
strike and threat of the railroad st 
together with labor’s failure to fo 
late and explain its purpose with re 
to public service.” 


The Right to Drink: 


“The Right to Drink,” a discussio 
personal liberty, has been written 
Charles Stelzle, for the use of pa 
who wish on Labor Sunday to pri 
in popular fashion the fundamental 
ciples which underlie not only the li 
problem but many other important s 
questions just now holding the atte 
of the public. This pamphlet wil 
sent by Mr. Stelzle to any pastor as 
for it upon receipt of four cent 
stamps to pay for mailing it. Ad 
Charles Stelzle, One Madison Avy 
New York. 


An Organ Wanted | 


In a flourishing city among the bi 
ful mountains of Porto Rico there 
Baptist congregation with more tha 
regular attendants in the Sunday s 
and a numerous and enthusiastic | 
of good people in all the other Se) 
of the church. These people are 
fond of singing. Some members 
how to play the organ. Our pri 
need now is a good organ by whit 
may be helped in our praises to our 
Will you help us with an organ? 
may address your donation to Re 
Cotto Reyes, Baptist Church, ( 
Puerto Rico. 


Memorizing Scripture 


(Continued from page 1016) 
memorized a few verses from the 
each week, they would have act 
something the value of which wou 
crease as the years come and go. | 
book are recorded the greatest truth 
have to do with man in his relati 
God and to his fellow men. WO 
comfort, of warning and of hope, S$! 
are found nowhere else, are in this 
God’s will for man is made plain 
Men and women commit to memo 
poetry of Browning, Burns and Ten! 
why should they content themselve 
reading or hearing read the utteral 
the world’s Redeemer? Does som 
that “the letter killeth but the 
giveth life?” Even so; but the ie 


use the letter through which to Mm 

self known. How many absorb thé 

who know nothing of the letter? 
ANC! 
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| HE -BAptist believes in the Baptists. It recognizes 
| every affiliated Baptist church as a component part 
'of the Northern Baptist Convention. It receives every 
Member of every church as a Baptist. He may be “regular, 
irregular or defective” but so long as his church continues 
to fellowship him and the sister churches continue to 
fellowship the church, just so long will Tur Baprist in- 
sist that it is his organ and that of his church. 

THe Baptist trusts the Baptists. It holds that every 
| Baptist has the right and is under obligation to think 
and act for himself alone subject to Christ only. 
| Tue Baptist further holds that every Baptist not only 
_has the right to think and act for himself but also to speak 
for himself. In a democratic body freedom of expression 
as well as freedom of thought is necessary. We do not all 
think alike; let us state our positions. By getting the 
facts in hand iet us attempt to understand one another. 
It will be of inestimable value for us to know what our 
brethren are thinking and teaching. 

THe Baptist serves the Baptists. It does not aim to 
' Serve any one school or type to the exclusion of another. 
It does not play to the denominational galleries. It 
attempts to keep in mind the whole audience. The 


in all the families of all the churches. 


“workers are now planning and working 


The Baptist Believes in the Baptists 


Baptist, however, is not as a medium 
It is primarily 


their 


chief service of THE 
of theological discussion. 
the work of the churches. It 
evangelize their communities, train for service their mem- 
bers and carry the gospel to the whole world. By keeping 
before them the needs of the world, the achievements of 
the brethren, the plans of our own great societies and 
institutions, we believe we render our best service. THE 
Baprist stands foursquare for and promotes the interests 
of Baptists in their great cooperative efforts for world 


interested in 


glories in efforts to 


redemption. ’ 
Tue Baprist trusts the Baptists to make possible for it 


a larger service. Tur Baptist belongs to the Baptists 


~and its success is their success and its failure their failure. 


The churches of the Northern Baptist Convention felt the 
need of this new medium covering the entire field and 
promoting their many-sided interests. The largest useful- 
ness of THE Baptist will be realized when it finds its place 
Seores of churches 
of pastors and 
to gain the high 


have reached this goal and hundreds 


mark of a copy of the paper in the home of every resident 


family. What about your church? 
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6% FIRST MORTGAGE $500 
REAL ESTATE SERIAL NOTES 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people 

naturally and wisely turn to first mortgage securities 

based on land and its improvements as the basic and best 
of all investments. For land is the source of all values and 
cannot be taken away or destroyed. It is definite, tangible, 
permanent. 


Real estate loans made by the Mercantile Trust Company are re- 
stricted to properties located in cities where real estate values are 
stable and rentals adequate. There is no speculation, therefore, in 
the First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes we offer. They are 
backed by a solid, dependable security and furnish an attractive in- 
vestment of superior merit, combining safety of principal to an 
unusual degree and a satisfactory rate of interest. 


° 


The Mercantile Trust Company is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and by reason of such membership is under the supervision 
of the United States Government. This means that every loan we 
make, including “First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes,” is sub- 
ject to examination by Government Bank Examiners. So, right from 
the moment you begin to think of a safe place to invest funds, think 
of the Mercantile Trust Company as an institution where you will get 
prompt, courteous attention, and honest, efficient service. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% 
Real Estate Serial Notes we now have to offer. Notes delivered at 
our risk to any post office or through any bank in the United States. 
Send for our booklet, “Investment Steps.” It gives in detail the care 
and investigation we follow in connection with the making of loans. 


Real Estate Loan Department 


Member Federal US:Government 
Reserve System Supervisiom 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


‘“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
of tomorrow. Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Session of 32 weeks opens September 21, 1920 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty; wide range of theological study. Tuition 
free; expenses moderate. Special financial aid for students requiring such assistance. Full 


information and catalog upon request. E. Y. MULLINS. President 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Relig- 
ious-Educational College course 
of four years, college degree of 
Th.B. Graduate School of The- 
ology, three year course, grad- 
uate degree of B. D. Two-year Collegiate Training 
course. Interdenominational. Of full college and 
graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, perme- 
ated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable 
faculty and student body. New and beautiful fire- 
proof buildings with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. For catalog and correspond- 
ence, address 

Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL y ic, Wos.on" 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses. Art, Home Economics. 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational 
institution has inexhaustible value. 
CEDAR VALLEY offers two years of 
College or Normal work for High 
School graduates; a full four-year 

, Academy Course; one and two year 
Courses in Business and Stenography; 
Musical training, either Voice or In- 
strumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agri- 
culture, Manual Training, and Re- 
ligious Education. 

For catalog and other information 
address 


Cedar Va‘ley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


Fresh from the F ield 


Dr. Howland Hanson, who resigne 
recently as pastor of the First Chure 
Des Moines, Iowa, has accepted a call | 
the Morgan Park Church, Chicago, ar 
will begin his work there on Sept. 1. 


Rev. J. B. Martin closes his work wi 
the First Church, Petersburg, IIl., wi 
August and begins his work as pastor | 
the Havana, Ill., Church on Sept. 1. 


Rev. Howard Johnson has moved fro. 
Lucerne, Minn., to Springfield, Ohio, | 
take the position of general secretary | 
the Clark County S. S. Association. Oh 
has now nine metropolitan secretarie 
giving their whole time to religious ed) 
cation and Sunday-school developmen 
Mr. Johnson has 116 schools in his ter] 
tory, which includes the 60,000 people | 
Springfield and a county popula 
35,000 more. 

Dr. Eugene E. Ayres, professor of Ne 
Testament literature and exegesis | 
Crozer Theological Seminary, died Thur! 
day, Aug. 5, and was buried Saturde 
afternoon, Aug. 7. We shall later pu! 
lish a more extended notice of Pre 
Ayres’ life and work. 


Dr. Samuel H. Greene of caieal 
Church, Washington, D. C., is very i) 
according to a letter just received fro 
his secretary, and-is unable to attend | 
the exacting duties of his large chure) 

Rev. Henry Clay Miller recently r 
signed as pastor of the Marion Aven 
Church of Aurora, IIll., to take effe 
Oct. 1, at which time he will have cor 
pleted seven years of service in th 
pastorate. The following pulpit cor 
mittee has been appointed by tl 
church: W. R. Culver, chairman, 521 | 
Fourth St., H. H. Milton, secretary, 3) 
S. Broadway, Mrs. E. M. Walker, M 
Paige Miller, Mrs. George W. Gardne 
Mrs. George F. Schick and Miss Et 
Rimbey. 

Dr. Arthur T. Belknap has resignt 
the presidency of Grand Island Colleg, 
Nebraska, to accept the position of deé 
and head of the department of Englis 
in the State Normal School, Mansfiel 
Pa. 

Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost, a well-know 
Presbyterian minister and evangelis 
died recently while traveling on a Ne 
York, New Haven and Hartford trai 
In his earlier days Dr. Pentecost was} 
Baptist and served as pastor of some ! 
our strongest eastern churches. He le 
our denomination because of criticis 
of his well-known open-communi( 
views. 

Evangelist Harry O. Anderson at 
Merrill La Fontaine during August al 
at the University of California Y. M. 
A. On Sept. 1 they open a series | 
meetings at the Twenty-first Aven) 
Church, San Francisco, Rev. J. H. How 
pastor. In October they will hold | 
series at the Baptist Church, Covel 
Rev. Geo. Boller, pastor. Mail direct: 
to 2253 Thirty-eighth Ave., Oakland, cs 
will always reach them. 

(Continued on page 1056) 
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44th year. 165 acres. hacgeg 3 Maximum 5 col Franny. 

tion. 7Tadividual instruction. Military and Manual 

Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Exveptional nee ee 
Orchestra and Band pintie. Catalog. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Owatonna, Minn. 
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Westminster Abbey 


VE appeal of the Dean of Westminster for £250,000 with 
which to make repairs essential to the preservation of the 
sus Westminster Abbey is one that should be heeded by the 
ish-speaking world. Americans have invested large sums 
‘oney in restorations of English buildings. We recall the 
/ church at Austerfield and the generous part which Ameri- 
} had in its rehabilitation. We have no sympathy with 
)} who are critical of American participation in the task 
‘\rpetuating the historic buildings of the mother country. 
are ours. We share in the legacy of bravery and devotion 
eals of liberty and justice which have been bequeathed to 
' our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 

)f all the places to which we hasten when we visit Eng- 
, Westminster Abbey holds most of interest. It is a mau- 
‘m for the immortal dead of the English-speaking world. 
( of it are almost a thousand years of authentic history. 
lie the ashes, not only of English sovereigns, but of kings 
‘princes in the world of letters and of high achievement. 
\in these ancient walls some of the most significant events 
hglish history have taken place. To permit this venerable 
ing to fall into decay would be no less a disgrace to 
‘ica than to England. That Americans will have a gen- 
5» part in caring for the building which holds such a 
ie place in our Anglo-Saxon life is, we believe, beyond 
ion. 


iaeThe Primary Duty of the Churches 


| course, the primary job of the churches is to conserve 
and impart religion. What they do in the line of ‘good 
i's,” so-called, though important and beneficial, is all 
idary to the duty of holding, realizing and imparting the 
| Their great office is to connect things visible with things 
on. If they don’t do that, all their organization for benevo- 
S, and all the dollars they entice from submissive contribu- 
‘won't save them from failure as churches. Their reward 
ritual. It cannot be accomplished by mere material activi- 
‘though such activities are bound to follow if the spiritual 
id really prospers.—Life. 


Better Music for the Youth of Today 


OF, AUGUSTINE SMITH in his leadership of the music 
t the International Council gave a practical demonstra- 


if 


selves to worship. Te showed that it is not at all neces- 
to use religious rag-time to the accompaniment of a trick 
ist with the leading of a clown to make music worshipful. 
ot only brought out the message of the musical setting of 
ymns, but he also interpreted wonderfully the poets who 
| them. For two or three years he has been rendering 
same sort of service to the country through the conven- 
of the International Sunday School Association. In other 
_ the association was not so fortunate in its leadership 
‘Se the musical leaders tried to make the music a per- 
mee rather than an act of worship. In many of the con- 
Ye held by the association also no attempt apparently 
made to teach the delegates how to make the music in 
ome church the most worshipful. 

1a large convention held by another interdenominational 
‘ization we could not help contrasting the music with 
led by Prof. Smith at Boston. The book used was put 
y the publishing house of the organization and its preface 
vritten by one of our foremost Christian leaders. The 
S in the book are not representative of the best music 
» church, and the singing was led by a man who acted 
‘the part of a clown than that of a leader of music in 
istian gathering. The pianist was a trick player, whose 
” and “uppercuts” tended to destroy what worshipful 


| 
f 
| 
| 
pe how completely the standard hymns of the church lend: 
7 
: 
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spirit there might have been in the large number of youth 
present. The convention was for young people. It is a crime 
when the music of a Christian gathering is treated as an op- 
portunity for personal or technical display and not as a means 
and an ideal of worship for youth. 

Prof. Smith has proved conclusively that young people 
will sing heartily the best hymns of the church if they have 
the proper leadership. It is time for the great interdenomina- 
tional organizations to demand that their youth in the impres- 
sionable period be given the best music under the most rev- 
erent leadership, not only in order that they may learn how to 
worship, but that they may fill their memory with hymns 
worth retaining. We ought to have a change in the kind of 
music provided for our youth and we ought to have it at once. 

—The Congregationalist. 


Small Christmas Gifts for Chinese Schools 


ANY classes are thinking of gay little Christmas parcels 

to send to their best-known and iherefore best-loved mis- 
sionary friends. The following suggestions, made by a mis- 
sionary in China, may prove helpful: 

1. Pretty squares of bright colored cotton, used by the 
children to wrap up their school books when they take them 
home. Soft ones of Turkey red are much admired. The best 
size is about like a large sofa pillow. 

2. Tooth brushes. Most of the children have never owned 
a tooth brush. Those they can-get are made in Japan and 
their patriotic resentment of Japan’s treatment of China 
makes them refuse to buy Japaneses tooth brushes. A real 
American tooth brush would be a means of grace. Little 
tubes of tooth paste, too, would be highly prized. 

3. Packets of flower seeds. 

4. Needles, thimbles, thread, crochet hooks. 

5. Erasers, pencils, pens, safety-pins. 

6. Little games and picture books. 

Send in small packages by parcel post (12 cents a pound). 
If you do not know a missionary, look one up in “Our Work 
in the Orient” (15 cents), where you can find out what dif- 
ferent ones are doing and select your own. Or write to your 
district board and get a missionary assigned to you. 


Religious Stamp on Medicine 


HE $10,000,000 given to the University of Rochester by 
George Eastman (Rochester’s “kodak” man) and the Gen- 
eral Education Board for medical and dental education, awak- 
ens afresh the question of what education ought to aim at 
when administered as a church responsibility. For the Uni- 
versity of Rochester is a Baptist corporation, and the great 
fund now put into its hands must be applied and used chiefly 
by Baptist church men. Hitherto, in spite of its sounding 
title, this institution has been little more than a college with 
a theological seminary attached. Its scope has therefore cov- 
ered only an area in which church education is common and 
conventional, and where in consequence even the problems 
are familiar. But undertaking actual university work—en- 
tering the sphere of vocational science and technical research 
—lands the Rochester school in a region where the church 
had functioned but little as an educational force. 

With but two or three exceptions, the schools which teach 
medicine and engineering and conduct post-graduate research 
in this country are purely secular foundations—either state 
universities or else those older centers of learning which had 
their origin with the church in an earlier age but have in 
the last two or three generations renounced all religious con- 
nections. The Christian school which now appears in the 
university field must therefore reckon with a certain per- 
plexity. Will it permit itself to follow the same beaten path 
into which university development has drawn other institu- 
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tions formerly religious, or will it stand fast and vindicate the 
propriety of a distinctively Christian technical as well as 
cultural education? 

Obviously, if the University of Rochester is to maintain 
its traditional character as a Baptist church institution, then 
ic be consistent it must in some way differentiate the teach- 
ing of medicine on this new foundation from the conditions 
in which medicine is taught in schools without religious affilia- 
tion. To create throughout the school an atmosphere of rever- 
ent honor to the Creator whose physiologic laws the curriculum 
is teaching, to enliven the human sympathy of men who are go- 
ing out to practice those laws for the health of human bodies, 
io accent the moral and social responsibilities aitaching to 
the medical profession in America’s complex modern com- 
munities, to stimulate the service spirit and the missionary 
inclination in the heart of youth, to demand cleanness of heart 
ws the first “asepsis” in a physician’s habits, and to exalt re- 
ligious faith as an indispensable equipment for the highest 
medical suecess—some or all of these special purposes should 
march side by side with the purpose to teach medical science 
at its best, if the University of Rochester vindicates its Chris- 
iian name in its new medical department. Certainly the 
Rochester institution has a noble chance to prove that there 
can be such a thing as a truly Christian college for the 
making of physicians and surgeons.—The Continent. 


What Was Won 


ERE is a sentence, which has far more than political impli- 

cations, spoken by Gov. Coolidge of Massachusetts, on 
ihe occasion of the notification of his nomination for the office 
of vice-president. 


“There has been a great deal of Si nein as to what 
was won by the ‘victory in France. That victory will not be 
found to be a substitute for further human effort and endeavor. 
It did not create magic resources out of which wages could 
be paid that were not earned, or profits be made without cor- 
responding service; it did not overcome any natural law; 
it did conquer an artificial thraldom sought to be imposed on 
mankind and establish for all the earth a new freedom and 
a larger liberty. But that does not, cannot mean less re- 
sponsibility; it means more responsibility, and until the peo 
ple of this nation understand and accept this increased re- 
sponsibility and meet it with increased effort there will be 
no relief from the present economie burdens.” 


Our Duty as Christians 


HE Homiletic Review for May gives the findings of the 
student body of New College, Edinburgh, respecting pres- 
ent world conditions. A part of this suggestive statement is: 


“Much of the difficulty of presenting the ideas of Jesus 
Christ to the world today is due to rooted misconception as 
to what the church is and stands for. This misconception is 
largely due to the fact that the church has acquiesced, and 
has allowed Christians to acquiesce, in a compromise between 
the ideas of Jesus Christ and selfishness. Jesus Christ re- 
vealed that ‘man is the child of God.’ 


“Therefore it is our duty as his disciples to realize his 


ideal in all its implications. 

“1. We must realize and make practical the moral solid- 
arity of the human race, as exemplified in the league of na- 
tions, and such truly international movements as missionary 
enterprise. 

“2. The ideal of nolitics must be an acknowledgment of 
social responsibility of each for all, not an assertion of priv- 
ilege or of power, by any individual or section of the com- 
munity. 

“3. Selfishness as a motive is as inadequate to govern 
industrial life as it is to maintain our political and interna- 
tional stability. 

“4. Religion is not a claim to spiritual superiority or 
privilege; it is a recognition of practical responsibility. The 
ideal of personal religion is fellowship with God. This can 
only be attained by self-surrender to the crucified Christ, by 
a belief in the goodness of God as our father, and in his 
power to save men and transform society. Discipleship means 
citizenship; citizenship means service to attain a common 
spiritual good. The religious ideal of a purely personal 
piety must give place to the religious ideal of citizenship in 
the kingdom of God. 


“The alternative before the indiyidual and society is 


THE “See 


either the kingdom of God in men’s hearts, pu if ' 
social order, or anarchy within the community and wa! 
the world.” a 


this Bekirabte result may be ena — | 


“Have the President appoint, under powers to be g 
him, regional adjustment boards for every zone in the U1 
States. These shall provide: 

“First—Encouragement for joint codperation boards 1 
up of representatives of employer and employes, who | 
act as advisers not only for settlement of disagreements, 
for constant friendly cooperation. 

“Second—Machinery for arbitration whenever the ba 
to a dispute voluntarily accept the offer of it. 

“Third—Machinery to investigate, to summon and 
amine witnesses, and make public reports of the merit 
all cases where the parties, or one of them, refuse art 
tion.” 


A copy of this program has been mailed to evel | 
inent labor leader, to a thousand manufacturers and | 
chants, to governors, senators, congressmen and mayors, 
to the candidates for President and Vice-President, It 
pears to be an honest effort to protect the interests of| 
American public from the loss and difficulty inseparable - 
a general strike. 


Our Creed and Covenant 


Church, Yakima, Wash., Louis J. Sawyer, pastor, 


HE following creed and covenant is put forth by the | 
j 
the heading, “In Business for a New World:” | 


“I believe in a new world wherein Christ shall be 1 
triumphant; and in the bringing of his principles to | 
that his example and teachings shall prevail among the De 
of earth. 

“I believe that he alone can save this world from the | 
that beset it, and that the tenets of his righteousness mus 
incorporated in the lives of all mankind, if justice and | 
are to be made secure. 

“I believe that I have a personal, daily duty in buildi; 
new world. 

“I believe that I, as a Christian, must do my utmost, > 
in my own community, to propagate these principles, if 
life is to be made rich and full, and if other lives ar 
attain that measure of Christian knowledge and achievel 
which is their due and need. | 

“T pledge to God and myself the ordering of my hi 
my brain, and my heart to his purposes in my circle 0!) 
ing, that the church of Christ may move on to tig cea 
fulfilment of her glorious destiny.” 


The Growth of Osaka 


SAKA is the greatest industrial city in the Orient) 

one year her population has increased 184,000. W) 
the last few years the enlargement and development of all 1 
of business have exceeded the wildest dreams. The cil 
expanding. That is the spirit of the city. The new boeé 
of the city run in any direction from the center for five 0! 
The city is building a new 70,000,000 yen city hall. A‘é 
all-Osaka capitalized, modern department store of 30,00 
yen is to be erected in the civic center growing up at Nall 
shima. 200,090,000 yen is to be put into road widening! 
building. Fine, substantial, beautiful bank buildings along i 
other public institutions have been’.rising all over the i 
The Shinmachi Baptist Church, which was an imposing buii 
when built eleven years ago, is mediocre today. The ci 
for expansion in Christian work. We must expand if wa 
io be true to God and our Master.”—Osaka missionaries. — 


Initial Announcement 


FULL MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 
WomaAn’s AMERICAN Baptist Home Mission Society 
Woman’s AmertcaAn Baptist ForrrgNn Misston Socrel 
October 31 to November 7. 
Look in next issue for Watchword and Plans for advance ” 
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The Break-Down of Faith 


yUR trust in God is all too frequently of the fair 


weather sort. We have been reared in Chris- 
t homes, trained in Christian schools and nur- 
od by the church. All has gone well with us. 
have had no great trials. But aday comes when 
house of life is smitten by the tempest. One 
yhom our hope and love have centered is taken 
nus and we are left bewildered. A mighty 
in is put upon the hope of immortality which 
have cherished, and in not a few eases it fails to 
id the test. Hvery pastor knows Christian peo- 
who have gone on year after year in confidence, 
1g their part in Christian work and worship, but 
, under the force of a great sorrow, have lost 
r grip on the great truths of our religion and 
drifting helpless on a sea of doubt. It is one 
g to trust God in the sunshine and another to 
t him in the storm. 
Where we can see the way, when everything is 
ve would have it, when our loved are with us 
all that we undertake prospers, little or no de- 
id is made upon our trust in God. In such days 
easy to speak of our confidence in his wisdom 
loving kindness. It is when our dearest plans 
short of fruition, when failure seems to attend 
0 our most earnest endeavor, when we sigh for 
‘touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a 
e that is still’’ that faith finds the occasion for 
real victories. As the night brings out the 
s, So trials reveal our trust in God—if we have 
Unless we are able to trust him where we can- 
see, our so-called ‘‘trust’’ is largely fictional. 
“he collapse of faith arises in part from the 
mption that if we are obedient children of God 
ught to be exempt from the trying experiences 
fe. How often do we hear it said, ‘‘He is a good 
; Why does God permit him to suffer?’’ It is 
med, contrary to experience and to the teach- 
of God’s word, that because one is a Christian 
ught not to be allowed to suffer from the ills 
lent to human life. Jesus declared to his dis- 
‘8, “In this world ye shall have tribulation.’’ 
es exhorted his brethren to ‘‘Greet it as pure 
when ye come across any sort of trial.’? The 
‘stian who makes an unwise investment will 
‘r loss as surely as the most hardened sinner. 
\typhoid fever germ is no respecter of moral 
thes, neither does pneumonia select only the 
‘Idly for its attacks. Weare living in a world 
W—God’s law—and saint and sinner alike suf- 
‘Tom the violation of it. 

erroneous conception of praver often results 
le wreckage of faith. A girl who had been 
‘ht that whatsoever she asked in faith believing 
d be given her, prayed for the recovery of her 
| 
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little sister from a critical illness, never doubting 
that her request would be granted. When the little 
one died, the girl said, ‘‘I will never pray again.’’ 
If she had known the totality of Jesus’ teaching 
about prayer she would have escaped this collapse 
of faith. To ask in his name means more than 
using a form of words. It implies sharing in his 
purpose and spirit and a likeness to him in funda- 
mental character which is not easy to attain. His 
own experience in the garden of Gethsemane makes 
it clear that all prayer is to be in submission to 
the will of God. To fail in thus conditioning our 
requests 1s to assume either that we know what is 
for our good better than God does, or that because 
of our importunity he will give us what we ought 
not to have. 

It is not easy to trust God at all times. Com- 
paratively few are able to make the great declara- 
tion of Job their own and say, ‘‘Though he slay me, 
vet will I trust him.’’ But for those who have 
come to the place where they can honestly declare, 
‘‘T would rather walk with God in the dark than 
walk alone in the light,’’ there is great satisfaction. 
‘Those who can trust God at all times find help and 
comfort which can come from no other source. They 
‘‘mount up on wings like eagles, run and are not 
wearied, walk and do not faint.’’ 


An Important Piece of Work 


ORTHERN Baptists may well congratulate 

themselves upon an enterprise undertaken, as 
we understand it, conjointly by the Publication So- 
clety and the Home Mission Society, whereby the 
missionary workers of these organizations are 
given a thorough course of training in preparation 
for their work. This is done by the correspondence- 
school method, and the work is in charge of Doctor 
W. P. Behan, formerly president of the Chicago 
Baptist Training School. The course is compre- 
hensive and practical and we are not surprised that 
the missionary workers of these societies are very 
generally taking advantage of this opportunity to 
increase their efficiency. (We pause just here to 
eall attention to the fine ‘‘team work’’ being done 
by the two societies represented in this undertak- 
ing. ) 

Some interesting developments are to be noted 
in connection with this training course. Intended 
originally only for those in the employ of the two 
societies, requests are being received that pastors 
be permitted to share in this privilege. In fact, a 
few pastors are already enrolled. This furnishes 
food for thought. We have men now in the pastor- 
ate who have had little opportunity for special 
preparation for their work. Many of them feel 
most keenly the need of further training, but can 
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not take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
eur schools. That this class is large we all know 
and we believe that the great majority of these pas- 
tors will welcome such an opportunity as 1s pre- 
sented by this course, modified if necessary to meet 
their special needs. We are persuaded also that 
such a course would benefit any pastor, whatever 
his previous training. Nothing is easier in the pas- 
torate than to fall out of the habit of regular study. 
Such a prescribed routine of work would, doubt- 
less, save not a few from mental indolence. 

We can see another valuable service which this 
or a similar course might render. Constantly, un- 
trained men are asking for ordination. Of their 
piety and devotion there is no question; but not in- 
frequently the council refuses to recommend ordi- 
nation until the candidate is better prepared for his 
work. How shall this preparation be secured? In 
some good school if at all possible. But when this 
is not possible, what then? Could we not, as states, 
perhaps, adopt some general policy regarding pre- 
ordination requirements? Does not the training 
course provided by the Publication Society and the 
Home Mission Society suggest something as re- 
gards the minimum of training for those who seek 
ordination? 


The Association 


HERE appears in this number a thought-pro- 

voking article by Dr. Henry K. Rowe of The 
Newton Theological Seminary dealing with the as- 
sociation as it has existed in the past among our 
Baptist churches and as it may be modified so as 
to make it of even greater influence and power in 
the future. We commend this article to the care- 
ful attention of our readers. 

In many parts of the country, attendance on the 
meetings of the association is not what it formerly 
was. <A decline in attendance may fairly be ar- 
eued to indicate a decline in interest. Wherever 
this state of things exists an inquiry is in order. 
We are creating new denominational machinery in 
these days for the sake of meeting new conditions. 
There can be no interest in preserving old ma- 
chinery if it is outworn. There is nothing sacred 
about the association as such. If it has outlived 
its usefulness, it should be scrapped. We have no 
business to fool away the Lord’s time. If modi- 
fications only are needed, they should be made; 
almost every organization is compelled to change 
somewhat with the passage of time. What is the 
true diagnosis in the case of the association? 
What are the things which should be done? 

The suggestion that the association should be 
more and more a center for the discussion of 
methods and from which there should be imparted 
to the churches information regarding better meth- 
ods of church work has merit in it. Certainly in 
many parts of the country, such gatherings are 
no longer needed for purely social and inspirational 
purposes. We invite discussion of this subject on 
the part of our readers. The association has al- 
ways been a vital part of our church system. Can 
it, where it is failing, be restored to a position of 
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power? The use of the association in connect: 
with the New World Movement and the Inti 
church World Movement may be suggestive of 
line it shall take in days to come. | 
Recruits Wanted | 
TTENTION is called to the article on | 
other page entitled ‘‘Wanted—A Missi 
ary.’’? At the Japan Baptist Mission Confere: 
held at Gotemba, June 5-11, the need of reeri| 
was more than once emphasized. Here, for | 
stance, is a typical utterance: ‘‘We seem to be 
a critical point in this regiment’s activities. ( 
numbers are not only insufficient but sadly | 
pleted. The last year has seen pass from our } 
four more of the old guard. Between the ra: 
of the old guard and the new recruits there | 
great gaps in years of service. Recruiting is | 
brisk. The regiment commits itself to the ma 
tenance of the old traditions—that is, to hold : 
develop every foot of conquered territory.” — 
We have been reading of the large number 
young people who have been of late offering th: 
selves for service. Every one of them is wan: 
But we should recognize the fact that it will t 
long time before they can do good service on! 
foreign field. Much training comes first. Me 
while the veterans are holding the lines and ° 
ing to go forward. Every year sees some of th 
fall in this heroic service. The situation in si 
missions is acute. It is a pity that there are. 
now fully trained men and women ready to gi 
their assistance. Perhaps there are some §: 
people somewhere among our constituency. 
conditions are a call to them. That the fui 
may be secure, hundreds of new recruits ‘1 
among the young people are demanded. Bu 
our joy as we see them coming, let us not for 
the valiant service which is even now being ¢ 
in missions which are in some cases sadly un: 
manned. The men and women on the firing | 
are rendering a good account of their stew! 
ship; are we at home doing as well? | 


Don’t Forget Our Big Job | 


OST of our pastors and many members of) 
churches are now on well-earned vacati 
They will fish and tramp and pick berries, or 8! 
hotel verandas, according to taste and temy) 
ment. For all of them there will be opportumt 
do some serious thinking. They will be untroul 
by accustomed duties and cannot, if they we 
turn their skull cavities into vacuums. 
It is a good time to think and to plan fort 
big campaign just ahead for the purpose of fi 
ing up the $100,000,000 fund. It has to be © 
We owe it to ourselves and the cause which we’ 
to see this undertaking through. The questid 
not ‘‘Shall we do it?’’ but ‘‘How can we do it | 
expeditiously and in such a manner as will in! 
the largest spiritual reactions?’’ Some have ¢ 
cized this movement as materialistic, as evider! 
too much dependence upon money. Nothing ( 
me farther from the fact. It is simply the si 
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service—without which our Christianity would 
-asorry cartoon of the religion of Jesus—seeking 

express itself in concrete forms. It would be 
‘ly to assent to the interdependence of human 
ings, the necessity for ministry by which our 
other may be helped, the duty and privilege of 
rrying the gospel to the whole world and then do 
thing to realize these high aims. F'rom the time 
en Paul gathered money from the Gentile Chris- 
ns to relieve the distress of Jewish Christians, 
mey has been used of God for the alleviation of 
man suffering and to advance Christ’s kingdom. 
does not take the place of prayer, but helps God 
answer prayer. It is not a substitute for the 
spel, but makes it possible for the gospel to be 
cried to the uttermost parts of the earth. No 
in prays less fervently or labors less earnestly 
2ause he gives generously. 
If these words come to the attention of those 
0 are enjoying a period of rest and refreshing, 
“hope they will be given thoughtful consideration. 
je work on hand is of immeasurable importance 
| 


d demands our most conscientious consideration. 
‘ecess cannot be extemporized. If you can do no 
yre, you can lift a prayer to God each day that 
will give wisdom and strength to those who lead 
in this great undertaking; that the spirit of God 
1y rest upon us as a people, reproducing in us 
2 unselfishness of Jesus Christ; that God may 
orify himself through a mighty victory as he leads 
| people in this great task. 


Hey, Americano! 


, LETTER from an American youth, stopping 
A for a few days in Salonika, Macedonia, tells 
wW every now and then as he, with a companion, 
Iked through the streets, they would hear the 
J, “Hey, Americano!’’ and be greeted by some 
datriated Greek anxious for news of the states, 
ensely interested to learn all the latest happen- 
8 in the land in which he had spent a few years. 
ck in his own Jand, he is embodying many of the 
vals and traditions which he learned here. 
During the war, emigration from the United 
ates came almost to a standstill. Since the end- 
; of the struggle, however, thousands of former 
migrants have left our shores to return to their 
tive countries. Other thousands are preparing 
do so as soon as it becomes evident that affairs 
Europe are sufficiently settled to make it seem 
te. They will take back with them American 
mey, American goods, American habits and 
ne American ideals. 
Our churches may well ask themselves if these 
ople will take back with them to Europe the 
)st significant things America has to offer. Will 
Py take the Bible in their own language? Will 
»y take with them some idea of what is meant 
a free church in a free state? Will they have 
y inkling of knowledge to impart to their former 
ends of what the gospel of Jesus Christ really 
vans? They will have more or less information 
ee superficial aspects of our civilization; will 
»y have entered in any measure into its true 
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secret? Never has there been such an opportunity 
as now to do far-reaching work among our for- 
elgn-speaking peoples. Home missionary work 
rapidly becomes foreign in its outreach. We talk 
much concerning the ‘‘red terror,’’ and should not 
forget that the only weapon which some of us have 
with which to fight it is the impartation to those 
people who so soon will return to their old homes 
of the secret we have learned at the feet of Jesus 
Christ. 

What comes from America is of interest to the 
people in the old world. Are they to learn of our 
richest treasures? Shall the returning pilgrims 
earry with them the pearl of great price? 


* * * 


The vacation season is fast coming to a close 
and the churches will soon greatly multiply their 
activities. We shall therefore be expecting from 
now on a larger number of short, vital items deal- 
ing with doings in the churches. No church is too 
large or too small to be given careful attention. 
The thing you have just done in your church may 
be the very thing of which some other church 
wishes to hear. 

* * * 

Despite the fact that we are for the present 
giving three pages weekly to the Open Forum, we 
are unable to publish all the communications re- 
ceived. We are doing our best with the amount of 
space at our disposal. However, we welcome all 
communications from the brethren. Free discus- 
sion is the life of democracy. And the subjects 
of which we are talking are: vital to our Baptist 
churches. If you feel that you have anything real 
vital to the questions to say, sit down now, write 
it off and send it along for the good of the broth- 
erhood. 

* * * 

Reports from the summer conferences indicate 
that they have held meetings of great helpfulness. 
May not their spirit be carried along to the ses- 
sions of the various Associations? And then, most 
important of all, let pastors and people plan to 
develop in the local church the same warmth of 
thought and devotion. Why should not every 
church have many meetings just as significant as 
these special gatherings? 

* * * 


The daily papers announce that Cardinal Mer- 
cier is to ‘‘bless,’’ publicly, the contestants in the 
Olympic games being held in Belgium. We honor 
Cardinal Mercier highly for his courage and self- 
sacrificing service during the great war, but we can- 
not help wondering how he came to give his consent 
to this sort of a performance. Now and then we 
hear of some preacher in this country as opening 
a ball game with prayer, thereby getting for him- 
self a measure of free advertising. Cardinal Mer- 
cier does not need the advertising, and it must be 
that his participation in what looks to us like a 
farce is due to a belief that his blessing has some 
special value. We will go so far as to say that his 
blessing is not likely to do the athletes any harm. 
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Automobiling in Nicaragua 


The best experience was to meet individuals 
who had the Bible and sympathy with our work. 
Nicaragua is not inhospitable to the gospel 


By C. S. DETWEILER 


HE greater part of the population of Nicaragua is found 
in the plains near the Pacific and about the two great 
lakes. North and east of the lakes are the hills and 
the great central table-lands where the future develop- 
ment of the country is to be. Our missionaries had wanted to 
visit Matagalpa, the principal town of that. region, to learn 
something more definite about it, and therefore, when we 
reached Managua, they were eager to propose this trip as a 
good opportunity for both them and us. Heretofore it had 
meant three days of hard horse-back riding, but three weeks 
before our arrival a road had been opened which made it 
posible to cover the 120 miles in eight hours by automobile. 

We set out at noon on a Monday and after two hours 
over a rough dusty road we had encircled Lake Managua to 
a point opposite our starting place. Then for many miles the 
road led us through a thick forest in a hot, flat country. The 
westering sun found us beginning to climb to higher ground 
with about half of our journey accomplished, and our troubles 
just beginning. The driver was not expert, and before we 
reached the top of the first high hill, he had burned out one 
of the crank-shaft bearings. The nearest house was a half- 
mile further on, and there was no way for us to get there but 
to pick up our baggage and walk. It was a forlorn-looking 
procession of four missionaries, carrying bags, blankets and 
cameras, that straggled into that Nicaraguan farm-yard and 
asked for lodging. It was readily granted and soon we were 
among a company of twelve or fifteen travelers who had put 
up there for the night. There was a good roof over all, but 
only one enclosed room, which was reserved for the family of 
the owner. The travelers were expected to make themselves 
at home in the unenclosed part of the house. Some of them 
had hammocks; others ‘had blankets or skins which they spread 
upon the dirt floor. When we saw that we would have to 
provide our own beds, we made haste to preempt the benches 
that were left. Miss Blackmore, as the shortest of the party, 
curled up on the 214x4 foot table, two of us had each a hard 
plank bench, while the remaining member of the party tried 
to sleep on three chairs of different heights. 

Before seeking our rest we thought it would be a splendid 
thing to have a preaching service for the people of the house 
and the travelers. So we gathered around the one little light 
and sang and preached to the twenty or twenty-five people 
standing or _ reclining 
about us in the shadow. 
Seeing that the night 
was going to be long, we 
decided we could afford 
to prolong the _ service 
and give them two ser- 
mons. Then after such 
excellent preparation we 
sought rest for our 
weary limbs on the bare 
boards. Some of our 
party said they slept by 
snatches, others had no 
sleep at all, and by three 
a. m. we had all decided 
to give up trying to 
sleep, and instead went 
out to study the stars. 
At four a. m. the owner 
of the house set out by 
horse to the nearest 
town, twenty-five miles 
distant, to send a tele- 
gram to Managua for 
us, asking for another 


Ford. Then we waited. 

In the middle of 
the morning we had 
a visit from a young 
German-American who 
was the boss of a 
gang of men working 
on the new road. He 
had seen no foreigner 
for a long time, and 
was glad to stop and 
visit with us. He did 
not scruple to mani- 
fest his German sym- 
pathies in the late 
war, and he excused 
his evasion of con- 
scription by saying 
that he would not fight 
for the _ capitalists. 
However, while he ap- 
peared to have an- 
archistic sentiments, 
he was in reality a 
kind-hearted, decent 
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sort of a fellow, and rode off to fetch from his hut a aint 
for our comfort in case we should have to spend a second niet 


in that place. 


It was a long day of watching and waiting for some - 


sponse to our telegram. 


Finally a Ford was announced shor) 


after five, and we thought we felt as Livingstone must ha? 
felt when Stanley discovered him in the heart of Afri. 
Within an hour we were on our way again in a fresh c} 


aiming to reach the next town for the night. 


The hotel 1 


this town had rooms and beds for us all, but they might he 
been boards as far as comfort was concerned. The beds we 
made of cowhide stretched tight as a drumhead over wood) 


frames. 


There was no yielding to the weight of the body, al 


no mattress to relieve one’s bones—only one sheet and a sm] 
blanket for each bed, and a flea or two to keep us awake) 


the situation. 


The morning of the third day found us continuing cr 


ARRIVING FOR THE NIGHT AT A FARMHOUSE 
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upward way to Ma: 
galpa, which we react 
about eleven a. m. i 
had consumed so mv 
of our time on the t) 
out that we felt E 
could afford only i 
hours to visit our friet 
and see the town. * 
found in this place 
mission station of ‘€ 
Pentecostal people wo 
believe that the baptia 
of the Spirit is mai: 
fested in the gift ! 
tongues. There are t 
American families ct 
nected with this statil, 
occupying a beat! 
property on the edge) 
the town, and here tly 
received us most oat 
loading us with fr! 
from their _ orehal. 
From them we heard?! 
the wonderful lives ! 
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ir converts, “living above sin.” Our hotel-keeper, a Jamai- 
and a Protestant, was not so impressed with this type of 
istianity, and reported to us that there were frequent back- 
ings among their members. Such outside testimony always 
a measure of value. 
At four o’clock we started on our return trip to Managua, 
at once our troubles revived, this time with the tires. We 
late that night at the hotel, where we had slept the 
hoe night. Leaving early the following morning we hoped 
each Managua by noon so as to take a train at two a. m. 
‘isit our church in Masaya in the evening. But noon found 
iti far from Managua, struggling with punctures and blow- 
ter a while we ceased to be anxious about the train, 
only wondered if we would have to spend a third night 
e road. At last by running on the rim of a wheel we 
jle to keep on until we met another car and borrowed 


~, NE of the most brilliant episodes of the pageant given 
C in connection with the centennial celebration of Colby 
College was the portrayal of the martyrdom of Elijah 
Lovejoy in Alton. A distinguished lawyer of Augusta, 
took the part of Lovejoy; alumni and under graduates 
ed to honor this son of Colby who had brought undying 
y to his alma mater. For years he had lain forgotten and 
ang, but time, that sure avenger, had brought a tardy 
ignition of the significance of his life and death. 

‘Because of that significance for our own day it is worth 
le to keep fresh in the minds of our children the memory 
ne who died in defense of one of our Baptist fundamentals, 
mgely unemphasized at the present time. Elijah Lovejoy 
_in defense of a man’s right to witness to the truth within 
, even when that truth is unacceptable to the majority. 
Elijah Lovejoy was a Maine boy. After graduating from 
vy, he went to St. Louis as a teacher but subsequently be- 
e the editor of the St. Louis Observer, the organ of the 
sbyterians of Missouri. Later he moved the paper to Alton, 
and changed its name to The Alton Observer. Already 
question of slavery was hot with passion in the veins of 
nation. A safe editorial policy was to avoid writing about 
Many “religious” journals followed this policy and have 
ed into the well-earned oblivion that waits all time-servers. 
ah Lovejoy revolted and dragged his paper with him into 
ortality. 

“The cry of the oppressed has entered not only into my 
|, but into my soul so that I cannot hold my peace,” he 
1 when urged to moderate his utterances. Nine prominent 
‘ens, including his pastor, wrote to him begging him to 
» the pages of the Observer to all discussions of slavery. 
answer to the letters, written while he still lived in St. 
‘s, is not extant, but the letter of the nine friends was 
\d among his papers with the following endorsement, dated 
24, 1837, only two weeks before his death: “I did not 
1 to the wish here expressed, and in consequence have been 
ecuted ever since. But I kept a good conscience in the 
cer, and that repays me for all I have suffered or can suffer. 
ve Sworn eternal opposition to slavery, and by the blessing 
od, I will never go back.” 

The editorials which appeared, week after week, in the 
n Observer stirred up hot resentment on the part of the 
diders of slavery, and many efforts were made to suppress 
‘Paper. A mob threw Lovejoy’s printing press into the 
t. Friendly citizens who believed in the right of free 
ch and in a free press presented him with another. Again, 
the second and third time, a mob wrecked his office and 
royed his press. Kind friends besought him to abandon 
undertaking, leave the city, try again in some less hostile 
sphere, 

In closing his last public address, delivered only a few 
' before his death, he said: “I have been made to feel that 
am not safe in Alton I shall not be safe anywhere. I have 
nore claims upon the protection of any other community 
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an inner tube to take us in to Managua, arriving there about 
nine in the evening of our fourth day. 

It was a trip long to be remembered for goodfellowship 
in the midst of trying delays and hardships. An unsuspected 
wealth of grace in our traveling companions came to light. 
We also saw a little of the wild part of Nicaragua, where the 
woods abound in deer and foxes and jaguars and snakes. The 
missionaries at Matagalpa told us that leopard skins could be 
bought for a dollar. Many a home had these skins on the 
floor, and snake skins tacked on the side of the house as 
trophies. Once when we stopped to change a tire, a fox trotted 
across the road a short distance away and stopped a minute to 
look at the strange sight. But the best experience of all was 
to meet individuals in unlooked for places who had the Bible 
and who had at least some sympathy with our work of evan- 
gelization. Nicaragua is not wild nor inhospitable to the gospel. 


_ “The Stephen of the Nineteenth Century” 
7 | Elijah P. Lovejoy 


ut By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


than I have upon this, and I have concluded, after consultation 
with my friends, and earnestly seeking the guidance of God, 
to remain in Alton, and here to insist on protection in the 
exercise of my rights. If the civil authorities refuse to pro- 
tect me, I must look to God, and if I die I have determined 
to make my grave in Alton.” Three days later he was killed 
while defending his place of business from a fourth mob which 
was trying to set fire to the building. This was Nov. 7, 1837. 
Elijah Lovejoy would have been thirty-five years old the next 
day. 

The killing of Lovejoy startled the nation. A mass meet- 
ing was held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, to protest against the 
action of the mob. Strong resolutions were presented but were 
opposed by no less a man than the Attorney General of Massa- 
chusetts, who called Lovejoy presumptuous, and said that “he 
died as a fool dieth.”’ A young lawyer was in the audience. 
He sprang to his feet to answer the Attorney General in a 
speech that shook and mastered the soul of his hearers. Years 
later when George William Curtis stood to pronounce the funeral 
elegy for Wendell Phillips he declared that this speech of his at 
Faneuil Hall was one of the three great speeches in American 
history—that of Patrick Henry, Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 
and this of Wendell Phillips—‘“these three, and there is no 
fourth.” 

Years later Phillips wrote: “I can never forget the quick, 
sharp agony of the hour which brought us the news of Love- 
joy’s death. We had not yet learned the blood-thirstiness of the 
slave power The gun fired at Lovejoy was like that 
of Sumter. It scattered a world of dreams! Incredible, almost, 
that we should ever have been obliged to defend his prudence! 
What world-wide benefactors those imprudent men are—the 
Lovejoys, the Browns, the Garrisons—the saints and martyrs! 
How prudently most men creep into nameless graves, while 
now and then one or two forget themselves into immortality.” 

Having given all that he had to give, his life, in defense 
of a man’s right to free thought, even in regard to a slave’s 
right to freedom, Lovejoy apparently gave his life in vain. The : 
slave power waxed fat and insolent, other objectors met violent 
deaths and other conformists shriveled in cowardly silence. 
Little by little the protest was heard, little by little the con- 
science of the nation wakened, until in blood and tears and 
treasure North and South together expiated the wrong of 
slavery. 

Alton citizens, descendants of those who had defended with 
their bodies Lovejoy’s right to speak, and of those who had 
passionately tried to kill a thought by slaying its defender, 
united to build a monument to Alton’s greatest citizen, Elijah 
Lovejoy. 

Abraham Lincoln in a letter written by him to Rev. James 
Lemen, Jr., in 1857 said: ‘“Lovejoy’s tragic death for freedom 
in every sense marked his sad ending as the most important 
single event that ever happened in the New World.” 

Lest these words should seem exaggerated, we may add 

(Continued on page 1039) 
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Wanted—A Missionary 


By DOUGLAS G. HARING 


HE candidate’ secretary 
didn’t write that ad. But 
if you want to answer it 
after reading this article, 

he will listen to you with pleasure. 
And if you pass him, and the board, and learn the language 
of Japan and make good—why, the job’s yours. : 

The field is around Himeji, Japan, in the south-central 
part of the main island. It is only one of the Japan fields that 
must be left unmanned till new missionaries are found, sent 
out and have learned the language. The other vacant evan- 
gelistic fields are Morioka, Kyoto, Yokohama and Mito. Till 
additional workers arrive we must either give up hope of carry- 
ing on most of this old, fruitful work, or we must overload 
the missionaries working on the few remaining fields to the 
point that will inevitably mean even more vacancies before 
the time for them to occur. 

The Himeji field comprises the two sections called Harima 
and Tajima—or rather, “Ban-tan” for short—in the prefecture 
of Hyogo, one of the most fertile and thriving industrial 
provinces in Japan. Aside from Kobe, its largest city is Himeji, 
an old conservative town of 55,000, whose conservatism is being 
stirred by the inrush of modern factories. Himeji has been 
a center of a thriving Baptist work for many years. Here it 
was that Frank C. Briggs labored so long and so well that 
today, two years after his death, his name is synonymous with 
“Christianity” to thousands of people. In Himeji is also the 
Hinomoto Girls’ School, which is supported by our woman’s 
board and is one of the most attractive school plants in Japan. 

Our work on this field has been strategically planned. 
Himeji is the center of our activities. Here is the girls’ school 
at which the Misses Wilcox, Pawley and Bixby are the workers, 
while Mrs. Briggs lives at the school and carries on evan- 
gelistic work. At Himeji also is our largest and most pros- 
perous church of the district, under the able pastoral care of 
Mr. Matsuta Hara, an Oberlin graduate. Here too is the Young 
Men’s Association started by Mr. Briggs, still carrying on the 
English night school which he initiated and still feeding the 
church with young men. The church is on the road to self- 
support and this year is planning to enlarge its building to 
accommodate the crowds and to furnish quarters for the night 
school, now in a rented building. It is undertaking to raise 
$1250, having asked the Foreign Mission Society to add an 
amount equal to whatever is raised on the field—a splendid 
showing for a church of its size and stage of development. 

Twelve miles to the west of Himeji is the town of Tatsuno, 
famous for the manufacture of the shoyu, the sauce used in all 
Japanese cooking. From here a wonderful work could and 
should be done. Lacking the men, it is not being done, though 


Church Attendance a Civic Duty 


By C. N. POND 


Moral conditions in America are in some respects encourag- 
ing, but there is one ominous symptom, namely, the widespread 
neglect of church. Multitudes seem to feel that in this free 
country public worship is so extremely free as to be a matter 
of indifference. They forget that true freedom implies duty. 
For instance, even though there is no statute compelling the 
voter to vote yet he is under obligation. In fact, the 
bond of conscience is all the more sacred in any important 
interest which is left to voluntary choice. There are many 
duties free from legal compulsion which the loyal citizen 
should sacredly perform. For instance, every head of a house- 
hold should, unless prevented, send his children to school and 
take his family to church. This is not only as a father and 
friend but also as a citizen and patriot. 

It seems often to be thought that the church relates solely 
to religion and that if one claims, “O, I make no profession,” 
he is exempt. The church does indeed relate to that supreme 
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WANTED—MISSIONARY COUPLE FOR A BIG, TOUGH 
JOB. Hours, pay, working conditions to suit the job. Result 
of work to be evident three generations hence. 
established work in conservative community. Apply to Can- 
didate Secretary, American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
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one Japanese evangelist is wih 
ing to gain a footing. High) 
the hillside above the town j, 
beautiful shrine erected in he 
of the man who invented Jap,’ 
national sport, a sort of wrestling, for this is his bi’ 
place. The shrine nestles in a prominent place on the | 
side among tall cryptomeria trees. In a corner of a side ste 
in a little rented house is a Baptist preaching place. Ir 
as elsewhere, till we get out of the corners we will conti) 
to receive the same share of notice as now. 
At Ikuno, a mining town of no small importance, is ano'e 
opportunity for our work of which we cannot take advanz 
now, because there is no Japanese worker to be had for 1 
place and because there is no regular missionary to push h 
activities. | 
Farther on, near the coast, is Toyooka, a center ofh 
basket industry and also the center of the life of Tajima. Ir 
for years Mr, and Mrs. Briggs would go in the dead of wie 
and live for weeks, and the result of their labors is seen in 
little church which still meets faithfully even though p } 
tor is to be had now. One man from here enters our theolo 
seminary in Tokyo this spring, so the field is one that jj 
In fact, the Toyooka Church is a remarkable achieveni 
The work there was started by Dr. Rhees and carried o1b 
the Briggses. The north and west coasts of Japan are not)! 
backward and conservative, and in many places other denoni: 
tions have worked for years with no fruits at all. Bui 
Toyooka there is a remarkable friendliness to Christianit; 
the part of the people. If we could push the work ther 
self-supporting church might emerge before many years.u 
efforts and the lives of the Christians furnish the only so’ 
for the ideas of Christianity possessed by the people of ii 
whole district. Is it right for us to relinquish this work IN 
Yet relinquish we must, till men and money come ‘I 
home. 
Here are these four centers, capable of reaching the wo! 
district with Christ and his Life. Here is a degree of ei 
ment and a number of faithful believers—the product of in 
years of work in the past. Here is a people newly touche b 
industrialism, even in the remote country districts, and bi 
ning to throw off the restraints and customs of centue 
Where is the man who, with his wife, can settle down inh 
province and provide for the present generation an examp | 
Christian character and faithfulness as he pushes and dic 
the work and encourages the Japanese workers in bririt 
this people to Christ? The candidate secretary is waiting it 
great eagerness to hear from him. 
Himeji, . Japan. 


Old, well- 


interest, religion, but it includes much more excepting @! 
ligion, rightly viewed, takes in all life. For one thing t! 
church is an immense business enterprise, acquiring and 1a 
aging property, employing and paying-men, building and U 
ning great houses and sending its representatives arounit! 
world. It is a vast social institution, affecting the welfard! 
standing of all classes from the slums to the avenue. Its 
world-wide educational concern, furnishing literally millic 
teachers, with its professors and doctors of science and : 
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investigators in every department of learning and in both 7 
spheres. But with all these lines of outreach, and notwiths 
ing the supreme emphasis it gives to religion, the chureh jal 
a civic organization. i 

Its relation to government and public welfare can Y 
cease, even though church and state are, as in Americ: 
ganically separate and distinct. 

The church and civic society are related intimate] 
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any bonds, one of the chief of which is religion, the very life 
the church and vital to society and government. Religion is 
tal to government, even in our American republics, notwith- 
anding their total freedom from ecclesiastical control. If any 
1e doubts the functioning of religion in government we may 
msider our national motto, “In God we trust,” stamped by 
ithority upon our coinage, from the Lincoln penny up to the 
yuble gold eagle, this being practically a quotation from our 
itional song, “The Star Spangled Banner.” Observe also the 
stinction given by law and custom to our great religious 
iy, “the first day of the week commonly called Sunday.” Ob- 
rye also the solemn oath with its appeal, “So help me God,” 
Iministered to the chief magistrate, the President of the 
nited States and from him down to the humblest justice of 
e peace and to judges, jurors, attorneys and witnesses in our 
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courts. Take note of our chaplains, appointed according to 
law in the army and navy and in reformatories, prisons and 
unnumbered public institutions. Do not overlook the place 
given to the Bible and nonsectarian services of worship in our 
educational system, from the district school on the corner up 
to the highest universities. Listen to the prayers offered in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States and 
in our state legislatures and great political conventions. And 
particularly note the proclamations of presidents and governors 
calling the people to their respective houses of worship on our 
annual thanksgiving and other sacred occasions. In short, so 
constant and vital are the functions of religion in American 
government that if one weakens religion by neglecting the 
church, its support, he is weakening the very life of the state. 
Oberlin, O. 


Can We Improve the Association? 


The Association is not filling the place it once 
did. Is it out of date? Are there new programs 
which would restore it to its earlier usefulness? 


By HENRY K. ROWE 


Association as a part of the Baptist system of organi- 

zation is far less useful to the churches than it ought 

to be. Local churches are increasing their value 
rough better religious education, wider service, and more gen- 
jus and systematic beneficence. State conventions in many 
wtes are immensely improved over what they were ten or 
een years ago. The denomination as a whole has been 
‘engthened immeasurably by the codrdination of its agencies 
rough the Northern Baptist Convention, and under the 
dership of the Board of Promotion has greatly broadened 
horizon. But the Association has not shared in this for- 
rd movement. In most cases it is still in the doldrums, or 
slowly drifting out of sight of its goal. 

It may be that the day of its usefulness has passed and 
it it ought to be scrapped. There is nothing sacred about 
that demands its continuance. If it has outlived its use 
hess it ought to die, in spite of any lingering sentiment 
it would enshrine it. But it may be that it has possibilities 
usefulness that have been undiscovered, and needs only a 
wy direction and a new dynamic to make it eminently worth 
ile. Our Southern brethren find their Associations invalu- 
e; we of the North should give them some thought in these 
‘umn days, when so many of the Associations are having 
‘ir annual meetings. 
| The Association is a part of the modern machinery that 
ptists have devised, not provided for in any New Testament 
ity, but inevitable in the development of a widespread 
aocratic organization. Local churches existed for decades 
ore there was any organization to bind them together. The 
sociation came into existence because those churches were 
Scious of the need of closer relationship. ‘There was a 
se of fellowship among those who shared the same princi- 
8. There was a desire for mutual counsel and assistance in 
icult circumstances. There was a realization that a new 
nulus might come for their common tasks. These were 
tors in the organization of the first Baptist Association in 
zland and America. 

The oldest Association in this country is the Philadelphia 
jociation, organized in 1707. It did more for the Baptists 
1 most of our people realize. It sent its own home mis- 
1aries into the new settlements, and through its pioneering 
‘the South made possible the remarkable Baptist growth, 
oughout that section of the country. It was largely instru- 
ital in producing the beginnings of a Baptist educational 
tem through Hopewell Academy and Brown University. 
‘ough its confession of faith it supplied a standard for the 
‘Tehes throughout the land. It furnished more than its 
portion of able leaders for the enterprises of the next 100 
1S. The Warren Association linked together the Baptist 
‘Tehes of New England, and gave them courage and strength 
heir struggle for religious liberty against a state establish- 


[= is a feeling, occasionally expressed, that the 


ment. Many Associations advised local churches in trouble- 
some cases of discipline, at the same time that they disclaimed 
any authority over them. So useful were they in the East that 
they were organized in the growing West as fast as a few 
churches were planted near enough together to make it 
practicable. 

Associations in the nineteenth century had little occasion 
to aid the churches in such specific ways. They became little 
more than a means for social and spiritual stimulus through 
an annual meeting of one or more days, attended by those 
who were most sociably inclined and most active in their 
respective churches. In later years the Association has also 
become an agency through which the larger missionary and 
educational interests of the denomination can be impressed 
upon the people by representatives of those organizations. In 
spite of early experiments the Association did not seem itself 
to be adapted to missionary extension, and that task was taken 
over by the state conventions and the voluntary denominational 
societies. On this historical foundation the new Association, if 
there is to be a new one, must rest. 

There are a few basic principles that must be observed if 
the structure is to be sound. First, as a district organization 
the Association must give its chief attention to matters that 
immediately concern the churches of the district. They have 
their peculiar problems as a group. These should be dis- 
cussed in the Association, as was recently done by the Associa- 
tions throughout Vermont. Second, the business of the As 
sociation is to make better churches. That means to help 
them function better. There are two main tasks of every 
Baptist church. One is to maintain and finance an organization 
and provide a place for worship. The other is to be active in 
evangelism, religious education and spiritual culture, and sery- 
ice, which will include stewardship of life and property. The 
Association does not, but it should, organize itself with ref- 
erence to these matters, and spend much of its sessions in 
considering and planning for them. Third, the Association is 
the natural link between the churches and the state conven- 
tion. It should not be made a miniature convention, but con- 
vention officials should counsel with its directors, convention 
interests should be included in its program, .and ideally it 
should elect delegates to the sessions of the convention. 

On the basis of these principles a standardized organization 
might be worked out for the Association. The nucleus of or- 
ganization would naturally be an executive committee or board 
of directors, which would plan a program for the year and for 
the session of the Association in conference with the state 
executive. This body should be active also as a committee of 
survey. It might properly be composed of the heads of the 
standing committees of the Association. They should be at 
least five: on evangelism, education, service, church coopera- 
tion and ordination. Other committees might be arranged 
as desired. 
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Most Association programs include too many and _ too 
lengthy addresses, and there is an inclination to spend too 
much time in lamentations over the low spiritual state of the 
churches. More spirituality is greatly to be desired, but it is 
not produced that way. The atmosphere of the meeting is 
often depressing; the attitude toward problems is negative or 
critical rather than constructive. Busy men will not attend 
because the sessions do not seem worth the time and effort it 
takes for them to attend. Young people are not interested 
unless there is a session expressly for them. Single and even 
half-day sessions are taking the place of the two or three days’ 
gatherings of the past. 

There is much to be said about the changing times, de- 
clining hospitality, multiplicity of interests, and all that. But 
great and interesting conventions of various sorts are not 
out of date. The Association must be adapted to changing 
conditions. That is certain. Else it will cease to exist. But 
it need not die. 

For the sake of being concrete the writer suggests that 
the annual program of the Association should include a single 
service of consecration instead of a perfunctory devotional 
service at the beginning of each session, possibly with the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper; at least one address of 
spiritual inspiration, and another on one of the practical ac- 
tivities of the churches; a brief session for the necessary busi- 
ness; reading of an abstract of such church letters as are most 
worth-while—but church letters should be newly standardized, 
discussing modern activities; conferences on subjects of vital 


THE BAP@ is 
importance, such as methods of work for city or rural churches 
cane and effective evangelism, conservation of church membe 
ship, improvement of religious education, church financing, an 
interdenominational comity. : 

The Association as a district organization should find way 
to bring the churches closer together for their mutual gair 
It should devise methods of cocperation and reciprocity b 
means of which the stronger churches can stimulate the weake 
ones, especially those that are pastorless. The executive con 
mittee of the Association might profitably consider a laymen’ 
social union with an annual banquet to increase interest i 
the gatherings, or a young people’s league for study and service 
with occasional rallies or institutes. Surely there is enoug 
of constructive inventiveness in the leaders of the churehe 
and associations to provide the necessary methods. Finally 
there might be an advantage in regional conferences of neigt 
boring Associations, where it would be practicable to conside 
the relation of the churches and the associations to the large 
organizations of the denomination, to hear speakers from th 
national societies, to discuss the problems of city and ruré 
churches, and even to have sessions for instruction in religiou 
education, missions or social service. 

The present writer does not presume to prescribe a panace 
for all the ills of the situation. It is easy to theorize as t 
how a thing should be done. There would be differences ¢ 
opinion as to what is needed. But it is time to debate th 
future of an improved Association, and this article may sery 
as a slight contribution to such a debate. | 
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What Shall We Do with Our Schools? 


Shall teachers interpret God and the Christ and their relation to men as revealed in the 
Bible in the light of modern knowledge, in the speech of modern man, and in harmony 
with the leading of the living Spirit of God, or shall they refuse to face the facts? 


BY J. SHERMAN WALLACE 


today: reactionaries, conservatives, progressives and 

radicals. Each of these groups is equally sure that 

it is right. At least three of the groups are willing 
to admit, however, that the rest are Christians and even Bap- 
tists. Perhaps the far greater number of persons in the North- 
ern Baptist Convention would call themselves progressive-con- 
servatives. It has been openly charged, and so far as I know 
it has not been denied, that most of our colleges and theological 
seminaries belong to the progressive section. A committee has 
been appointed to find out if this is true. Suppose the terrible 
suspicions are confirmed by a year of investigation! Suppose 
the committee reports that “Every soldier was out of step but 
our son John!” What shall we do about it? Who will decide 
who is right, the schools or their critics? It has been often 
charged that practically all the teachers in our colleges and 
seminaries are modern scientists and new theologians. We 
are told that the students who come from these schools are 
like their teachers. Suppose the ecclesiastical committee finds 
that what every one admits to be true is true. What shall 
we do with these professors? The stake and the prison are 
out of date. Besides most of the people in the denomination 
who know anything about such questions or care anything 
about them, agree with the professors. The trustees and facul- 
ties of our schools are asked to examine themselves and their 
work, to correct evils and to report their purposes. The impli- 
cation seems to be that if they find they are teaching anything 
to which any one objects, they are to stop it and teach some- 
thing else. But suppose they prefer to teach what they believe 
to be true! Then, perhaps, we can promulgate a bull and 
excommunicate them. But suppose, like Luther, they should 
return the compliment! Then we can withhold support and 
starve them out of our schools. But where shall we obtain 
their successors? We are told that the teaching in our publicly- 
supported schools is far worse. Do we want professors in our 
colleges and seminaries who have never been to school? Shall 
we insist that a prerequisite for a professorship shall be that 
a man has not attended a state school nor a Baptist school, 
at least during the past twenty-five years? We are told that 
when young people go to school they “lose their faith.” When 
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we ask for specific facts we are told that their ideas have bee 
changed, that they do not state things just as their fathe 
did, and that they have learned to believe a lot of things th 
their grandfathers did not know. Will some one please tt 
us just why young folks should go to school anyway? 

The trouble is there are so many of us who suppose thé 
because truth is unchangeable, anyone who gets a new co 
ception has gone astray. Many believe that their particul) 
conception of Ged is God, and that anyone who, does not acce 
their statement of that conception does not believe in Go 
Many think that their peculiar theory of the inspiration al 
the nature of the Bible is the Bible, and that anyone who hol) 
another theory is an infidel and an atheist. Many suppo) 
that their private conception of the Christ is the Christ al) 
that their interpretation of the method of the atonement 
the atonement, and that anyone who does not agree ie 
is a heretic. Many suppose that their program for the esté 
lishment of the kingdom is the time table of the Almighi 
and that anyone who has a different idea about it should » 
suppressed. These good people seem to think that ne. 
a monopoly on the truth. They consider it to be an act | 
sacrilege to tolerate any other ideas and an act of disloyal’ 
to consider the possibility of any other point of view. Son: 
times they boast of the number of years it has been since th 
have read anything on a particular subject. There are teaché: 
and preachers with ingrowing minds who habitually take ; 
attitude. They can always find a following, especially if th 
appeal to the old prejudice of the town against the on 

These men often hold theories concerning God, the meth 
of creation, the Bible, and the atonement wrought by t 
Christ that cannot be honestly held by 95 per cent of the grac 
ates of our modern colleges and seminaries. They, therefo, 
jump to the conclusion that the educated people have lost th: 
faith. They talk about evolution and higher criticism : 
though they were synonymous with atheism and a denial 
inspiration and revelation. They are always careful never 
define these terms as they are understood by the Christi 
men whom they attack. When young people leave the chure 
of these men for college they take care to warn them agai 
the infidel teachers and to impress them with the belief t 
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ristianity must stand or fall with their own peculiar con- 
otion of it. Their own theological statements they call “The 
storic faith of the church as expressed in the common creed 
Christendom,” as though there were or ever had been such 
hing! These young people go to college under a great handi- 
». They have been wronged intellectually, morally, and 
ritually. If they enter a college that is thoroughly Chris- 
n in spirit and whose teachers are modern, progressive, 
an-minded Christian scholars, they will probably be led 
npathetically through their inevitable period of transforma- 
n of belief into a wider and deeper and saner and better 
th. But if they enter a college where religion is taboo in 
» classroom, or where the professors do not regard the 
ritual welfare of their pupils as their chief concern, one 
two things usually happens: either the student keeps his 
nd closed to the impartation of all truth that is new to him, 
es out into the world with a perpetual religious grouch to 
ke himself a nuisance to Christian thinkers and a hindrance 
! religious workers, or he accepts the new truths, fails to 
Jiculate them with his Christian faith, “and gives up his 
igion. Whose fault is it? Nine times out of ten it is not 
| fault of the teachers or their teaching. It is the fault of 
se who have told them all their lives that “it is this or it 
nothing.” In the laboratory and the classroom they have 
trned that it is not “this,” and with due regard to godly 
in of the past, it never was “this,” and in spite of earnest 
In Of the present, it never will be “this.” They accept, 
‘refore, the alternative that “it is nothing.” 
_ When I entered a Baptist college more than twenty years 
| | was astonished to find that my teachers believed in the 
ory of evolution. I went to the president with my per- 
)xity. When I found that evolution is simply a theory that 
‘lains the largest number of facts in God’s process of crea- 
i1, I became an evolutionist also. But suppose I had gone 
(a2 pastor who ranted about the infidels and heretics in the 
ege! When I entered a Baptist theological seminary nearly 
inty years ago I was surprised to find that all the teachers 
e not only evolutionists but were also higher critics who 
eved in a progressive revelation. But when I learned that 
‘my previous conceptions of the Bible were the result of 
! conclusions of the higher critics of bygone centuries, when 
earned that every man who condemns higher critics and 
!r methods speaks as a higher critic, when I learned that 
1er criticism gave us our Bible canon and all that we have 
\r believed about the origin and nature of the book, when 
varned that higher criticism seeks only by honest and fear- 
; methods to give us a true historical conception of the 
jle, I frankly admitted that I was a higher critic too. Then 
‘| Bible took on new meaning and became the word of God 
me in a sense far greater and better and more real than 
\’ before. But suppose my teachers had been intimidated 
ithreats of cancellation of endowment funds and had said 
ne what a college president said not long ago, “It is doubt- 
all true; but I do not think it is expedient always to 
‘h the whole truth. You know what the feeling is in this 
‘ion. There is such a thing as a man’s trimming his sails!” 
VIs" it necessary for teachers in a denominational college 
Jeach the same conceptions of scientific or philosophical or 
su theological truth that were held by the men who founded 
| college a generation or even a century ago in order not 
ye traitors? There are schools in our country that have 
‘ulated dogmatic statements of creed and to these state- 
ts “every officer, teacher, and worker must subscribe once 
ar,” and “failure to insist upon the promulgation of these 
-rines - constitutes ground for suit for reversion of 
ey contributed for the erection of the building and the re- 
\ of Same to the original donors or their heirs.” These 
‘ols are not denominational. It is doubtful if even the 
(an Catholics would now commit themselves openly to such 
»licy. Such a system is unBaptistic and unChristian and 
jes a premium upon dishonesty. These schools have already 
en to be demoralizers of the churches in all denomina- 
‘3 and must in time become a hindrance to progress and 


nail to the kingdom of God, even as the convents did in 

past. 

Va St teachers insist upon the same dogmatic statements 
Were held in the middle ages, or even when their college 
founded, in order to be loyal to their denomination? Must 
fers stand forever with their faces toward the past, blind 
‘deaf to all the revelations of God in the present in order 
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to be Christians?. Must teachers accept literally the scientific 
and philosophical and moral conceptions of the men through 
whom God spoke three thousand years ago in order to be con- 
sidered orthodox? Is it unethical for teachers to think or to 
permit their pupils to think? One of the best known leaders 
in our Northern Baptist Convention was one day a visitor 
in a Bible class in one of our Baptist colleges. One of the 
students asked the professor an honest and pertinent question. 
The professor hedged and did not answer the question. After 
the class had been dismissed the visitor asked the professor, 
“Why didn’t you answer that boy’s question?” The professor 
answered, “You know the conditions in this state, don’t you? 
It wouldn’t do.” Will our investigating committee decide that 


‘this is the way to show “efficiency in producing men and 


women of Christian character, and capacity for Christian 
service?” 

Shall teachers interpret God and the Christ and their re- 
lation to men as revealed in the Bible in the light of modern 
knowledge, in the spirit of modern intellectual pursuits, in 
the speech of modern men, and in harmony with the leading 
of the living Spirit of God, or shall they refuse to face the 
facts, lead their students through college in ignorance of the 
thought of the leading scholars of our time, and with an im- 
pression that religious truth will not bear investigation? 
Shall teachers state their honest convictions so long as they 
are in harmony with Christian character and the general 
beliefs of their denomination at the present time, or shall they 
dodge and trim in the classroom for fear of offending some 
self-appointed interpreter and defender of “the faith once for 
all delivered unto the saints?” Should our colleges lead the 
thought of their constituency or should they be subservient 
to the thought of the Baptists in their particular locality, and 
crouch and cringe before every individual who has a dollar 
for endowment? What is the fundamental principle of Baptist 
policy, anyway? 


Preachers’ Sons Do Become Ministers 


HE popular idea that the sons of the manse never go into 
the ministry seems to be discredited by the recent surveys 
of the Interchurch World Movement. A survey of 825 students 


_ for the ministry showed that 144 came from preachers’ homes 


and four from missionaries’, while 266 of the candidates were 
from the homes of farmers. Considering that there are mil- 
lions of farmers where there are thousands of preachers, these 
figures are very striking. The survey shows that the number 
of ministerial students in seminaries during the past ten years 
has been slowly increasing, while it fell off during the deeen- 
nium of 1890-1900. The increase, however, is not equal to the 
increase of membership in the churches. About one-fourth of 
the seminaries have less than twenty students and only one- 
fourth have more than sixty-nine. These facts would seem 
to indicate that there should be considerable consolidation 
among the seminaries of the country and that students coming 
from a distance should be helped to pay their added railroad 
fares. This would mean economy and efficiency.—Christian 
Century. 


The Stephen of the Nineteenth Century 
(Continued from page 1035) 

the opinion of another man of the same generation who also 
had first-hand knowledge of the deeper currents of thought 
and opinion running through the nation. Dr. Samuel Willard, 
of Chicago, wrote: “The widespread and deep indignation 
which stirred myriads of hearts throughout the land did more 
to drive the nails in the coffin of slavery than Mr. Lovejoy 
could have done in a long life.” 

In these days when government spies abound, when in- 
tolerance “doth much more abound” and the baiting of political 
heretics is one of the major sports, in days when the liberty 
of the press and freedom of thought and action are threatened 
as they have not been before for generations, it is a good thing 
to remember at what cost our liberties were bought, and to 
highly resolve that the free institutions which we have in- 
herited we will defend with unselfish boldness, and the freedom 
of thought which we claim for ourselves we will accord to 
others, even to those whose opinions we abhor. 

Note: For the facts in this brief article the writer is in- 
debted to Rev. M. Jameson, long a missionary in Burma. Dr. 
Jameson is the author of a little book entitled, “Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy as a Christian.” 
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THOMAS J. VILLERS 
N all vocations the majority of men 
who achieve success begin at. the bot- 
tom and slowly and perseveringly climb 
the ladder to the top. There are excep- 
tions and occasionally a 
man appears whose entire 
career, through recognized 


ability and for other 
reasons, begins and _ re- 
mains at the top. The 


career of Dr. Thomas J. 
Villers is unique in that 
his five pastorates have 
been with churches which 
in membership and in in- 
fluence are among the 
largest and strongest 
churches of the denomina- 
tion. His first pastorate 
was with the First Church 
of Gloucester, Mass., the 
great fishing port on the 
Atlantic Coast, where he 


Who Who Among Baptivty 


A Review of Contemporary 


Denominational Biography 
By WILLIAM ’B. LIPPHARD 


served from 1888 to 1893. 
From Gloucester he went 
to the First Church of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and after a pastorate of 
five years here he began an eight-years’ 
ministry with the First Church of 
Indianapolis. It was during this pas- 
torate that the Indianapolis church 
built its present commodious and attrac- 
tive house of worship. From 1906 to 
1913 he was pastor of the Peddie Me- 
morial‘ Church of Newark, N. J., and 
since 1913 he has been pastor of the First 
Church of Detroit, Mich., which with its 
1700 members is one of the largest 
churches in the denomination. 

Dr. Villers is a native of Virginia and 
received his education at the University 
of Rochester and at Rochester Thelogical 
Seminary, from which he was graduated 
in 1888. At college he made a remark- 
able record in scholarship, receiving the 
highest standing ever given a graduate 
of the university up to that time. It is 
doubtful whether that record has since 
then been surpassed. He has enjoyed 
the privilege of travel, and during his 
Indianapolis pastorate he traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, Egypt and Palestine. 
During the war he served as director of 
religious work at Camp McArthur, Waco, 
Texas, with remarkable success in his 
evangelistic efforts among the men in 
the army. 

Dr. Villers holds a conspicuous record 
in general denominational service. He 
has served as president of the Indiana 
State Convention, as trustee of Peddie 
Institute, as vice-president of the Michi- 
gan State Convention, as vice-president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention and 
as a member of several of its committees 
and commissions. For two years he was 
a member of the board of managers as 
well as president of the American Bap- 
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{ist Foreign Mission Society. At the 
present time he is regional correspond- 
ent for “THE Baptist.” Few people in 
the great audience which attended the 
opening session of the Conference on 
Fundamentals, preceding the Northern 
Baptist Convention, will forget his re- 
markable address on “Fidelity to Our 
Baptist Heritage.” 


WILLIAM L. FERGUSON 


OSITIONS of responsibility are 

always waiting to be filled by able 
men. Frequently the demand is greater 
than the supply. Two opportunities for 
service were open to Dr. William L. 
Ferguson in 1903, while in America on 
his first furlough after seven years of 
work on the South India mission field. 
One position, the presidency of Des 
Moines College, offered him an oppor- 
tunity of commanding importance and 
influence in America; the other offered 
bim continued service on the foreign 
field, where additional hardships and 
more difficult problems than those previ- 
ously encountered awaited him. Dr. 
Ferguson returned to India. 

Nearly twenty-five years of his life 
have been devoted to this service. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Des Moines 
College in 1892 and from Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1895, he was ap- 
pointed by the Foreign Mission Society 
and in November of 1895 arrived at 
Ramapatnam, South India. For several 
years he served on the staff of the Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1900 he was trans- 
ferred to Nellore. Since 1904 he has 
been stationed at Madras, where he now 
has under his direction the Telugu work 
and the work among the students in this 
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great city of India. On the foreign fie 
Dr. Ferguson has constantly been calle 
upon to fill positions of responsibili) 
and to serve on numerous boards, cor 
mittees and councils. For seven yea 
he served as treasurer | 
the South India missio 
In 1910 he was sent | 
Africa, aS a member | 
the special Sudan Cor! 
mission, to study the fie, 
and the possibility of e 
tending the work alreac 
being done in Belgie 
Congo. 

The mission compound | 
Madras familiarly know 
as “Bishopville” is a gre 
center of Christian infl 
ence in the communit 
Through its numerous ¢ 
cial activities and i 
Bible classes, __lectur¢ 
Christian Endeavor me 
ings, large numbers | 
students and young pé 
ple are being won f 
Christ. Street preaching and oth’ 
forms of evangelistic work are carri) 
on wherever possible in various parts 
the city, and visits are made regular 
to the hospitals and railroad statio1 
The gospel is also carried out into t: 
highways and byways of the outlyi: 
districts—among the Telugu sweepé 
at Arkonam, among the workers in t 
great leather factories at Pallavara, 
and among the Telugu recruits in t 
Indian regiments of infantry station! 
at St. Thomas. In addition to directi; 
all this work, Dr. Ferguson serves al} 
as pastor of the Day Memorial Chur! 
of Madras. 

Dr. Ferguson is a man of warm, Sy 
pathetic personality, whose devotion | 
the cause of Christ has won for hi 
the esteem of the people of India, ti 
respect of the British residents and t: 
love of his missionary colleagues. Bi 
tists may well take pride in having h! 
as one of their outstanding represen 
tives in the great continent of Ind 
His career of a quarter of a centy 
on the foreign field presents an ins~ 
ing example to that choice company | 
young men and women who are sailii 
in the fall. It also constitutes a ch 
lenge to numerous others who 
thereby be led to hear the call of | 
pleted fields and needed reenter 
so that the work of the denominati 
on the foreign field may go forward Ww: 
undiminished zeal. ) 

When we hear the sneering remé 
that only those go to the foreign fi! 
who could not succeed at home, we thi 
of Carey and Judson and Ferguson, bh 
would have commanded success in wh 
ever they might have undertak} 


| 
| 
| 
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Old Daddy's Gift 


.. By E. ELIzABETH VICKLAND 

URA BOPAI,” or “Old Daddy,” as 
B he is affectionately called, is 
‘it the most important person in the 
aghat church. You see he is the one 
. rings the church bell, cleans the 
‘ps and dusts the church benches. 
) he is supposed to keep the church 
‘1 free from ‘“‘sticktights” and the 
‘ze trimmed. Yes, and at the Sunday 
sicees he takes up the offering, and 
-g a deacon, he passes the wine on 
‘munion Sunday. 
ura Bopai is a funny little old man 
.o0k upon, with his bowed legs and 
‘gled face, and his spectacles always 
oing down to the end of his nose. He 
jot easy to talk to, because he is very 
. But O, there never beat a truer 
‘t or one more devoted to his Master 
1 the one under Bura Bepai’s dingy 
Ht. 
‘e and his old wife, who is as kind 
‘eart as she is sharp of tongue, live 
‘. little mud and thatch cottage just 
~ynd the mission compound. In back 
\ seraggly garden with betel palms 
‘banana shrubs in it. The old woman 
‘ers about the little place all day, car- 
for her chickens and one lone cow. 
. the evenings they go to the houses 
the neighbors and sit around in the 
‘tyard and talk by the hour. Not 
it crops, or gossip, or politics—but 
it a wonderful Saviour who takes 
y sin and its guilt. And some.day 
a Bopai and his buri (old woman) 
j have presented to them crowns with 
's in them as rewards for the several 
‘le they have led into the kingdom. 
at their love for that Saviour is so 
it that they wanted to make a real 
ifice by which they could make him 
otter offering. They were wondering 
how to manage it when they be- 
‘ght themselves of the new calf out 
le cowshed. They talked about it and 
ed about it, and finally the animal 
Set aside as “God’s calf.” 
iat was three years ago. One Satur- 
evening not long ago when the peo- 
‘were assembled in the little white 
‘el for a business meeting, after the 
tts were all read, Bura Bopai got to 
‘feet and announced that he had 
ie words to say.” They invited him 
‘1 to tire front of the room. He told 
1 in simple language how he always 
“he could never repay his Lord for 
jis Kindyesses and mercies, but he did 
¢ to make a special offering in silver 
‘T expression of gratitude. Then he 
of how he promised the Lord that 
» would allow the calf to grow into 
Lb. the price of her would be given 
@ Special offering. The calf had 


m into a cow, and that very day he 
had a chance to sell her. Saying 


tris, Bura Bopai placed eighteen silver 


rupees on the table. When he sat down, 
there wasn’t a dry eye in the room. Poor, 
unlearned, grizzly old man! he had given 
us all a real lesson in giving that night. 

These people have so little. It is piti- 
ful in our eyes to note how meager their 
living is, and how scant even the bare 
necessities. But they are rich in many 
graces in which we are poor. Giving is 
one of them. 

Every Christian housewife has a pot 
handy into which she puts a handful of 
rice from the amount measured out for 
the family meal. On Sundays this is 
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What to Do Next 


AUTUMN RECIPE FOR MISSION 
CIRCLES 


TOPPING and starting consume 
time, so keep on going. 

Take account of stock. What did 
you do last year? 

Plan next year’s work bigger and 
better than that of last year. 

Stationary work means losing 
ground. 

Personal talks with some women 
might win their support. 

Better be six months ahead of 
your program than six weeks. 

“No seed sown means no harvest. 
Every day is seed-sowing time.” 

Missions is a powerful tonic for 
sluggish interest in missions. 

Real acquaintance does not begin 
until two women know each other’s 
names and remember them. 

Missionary picnics, camp fires, 
bacon roasts, autumn Christmas 
trees hung with gifts for far-away 
missionaries. 

How about a missionary pag- 
eant? You can get good ones. 

A study-class rally for enrolment, 
purchase of text books and the ex- 
plaining of plans is a good thing. 

Are your committees ahead of 
their work or behind and pushing 
it? 


taken to the church as her gift. There is 
always a procession of women and girls 


to the front of the church to the rice bas- — 


kets when the morning and afternoon 
offerings are taken. In this way the 
women give large amounts. 

Some villages set aside certain fields 
for the Lord, and cultivate them by vol- 
untary love-labour, selling the rice and 
devoting the proceeds to the work of the 
kingdom. 

And they have such a nice way of 
“over and above” gifts—extra love-offer- 
ings for the incidental mercies of life. 
The writer attending an association in 
Upper Assam jotted down some of the 
items given by the associational treas- 


urer. Here are some of them. They will 
show how spontaneous the gifts were. 
Thankfulness for the birth of a child; 
an extra gift on a man’s wedding day; 
thankfulness for good health; thankful- 
ness for rain; a sister gave a rupee be- 
cause she escaped being bitten by a 
snake; sale of chickens and eggs (did 
you think that was an original idea in 
America?); recovery from illness; sale 
of the Sunday “hand-rice” contributed by 
the women; collections taken at little 
women’s meetings in the jungle communi- 
ties; safe return from a journey; cele- 
bration of good news received; and so on 
goes the list. One has to know their 
poverty to appreciate how real the sacri- 
fice often is. When it comes to true de- 
votion of heart and life these brown folks 
just out of heathenism can teach many of 
us. They know, better than we do, the 
blessing of the Master’s benediction in 
the words, “She hath done what she 
could.” 
Golaghat, Assam. 


Miss Dessa’s School at Ongole 


The last report of the Ongole station 
in India contains much interesting mat- 
ter in regard to this wonderful field. 
Among other reports is that of Miss 
Dessa, who in October completes thirty 
years of service with but one furlough. 

Miss Dessa is a _ cultivated Anglo- 
Indian who has made a record in her 
boy’s school. Fourteen of her boys took 
the VIII Standard government examina- 
tion and all fourteen passed and received 
certificates. The school earned the 
highest government grant it ever re- 
ceived, 766 rupees. Of the twenty-one 
boys sent up to the mission high school 
at Nellore for examination, twenty 
passed. Nineteen of the boarding pupils 
were baptized during the year. 

Miss Dessa has always specialized on 
her school garden, cultivated by the 
boys. The interruption of the school on 
account of the plague very seriously in- 
terfered with the garden. Weaving and 
tape-making, carpenter work and mat- 
making have been carried on as best 
they could be with very limited funds. 
Miss Dessa asks for a grant to pay half 
the salary of an industrial teacher be- 
cause, if her boys could learn some 
simple handicrafts, they could add to 
their small incomes later by these home 
industries and would not be so bound 
down by the Hindu farmers. 

Many of the boys helped in the evan- 
gelistic campaign, going out in bands to 
help in the singing. Most of them have 
promised to speak a word for Jesus to 
at least one other boy’ (other than the 
boarders) every week. 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
such is education to a human soul.—Ad- 
dison, 


HAVE IT WIDE OPEN 


I note in Tye Baptist for August 7 
that one of your correspondents disap- 
proves the Open Forum department, and 
would have it discontinued. I hope that 
the very last department of the paper 
to be discontinued will be the Open 
Forum, and furthermore I hope that the 
Forum will be wide open. It seems to me 
that we Baptist people are the last ones 
who ought to dread free expression of 
opinion. Our forefathers knew how to 
stand up for their views, when they were 
exceedingly unpopular among the great 
majority of Americans. I hope the time 
will never come when we are so sensi- 
tive that we follow the Roman Catholic 
procedure and have an index of opinions 
that may not be published, filed away in 
our denominational papers. 

There is no way of our putting mental 
blindness on Baptist church-members. 
They are out in the open. They are 
bound to hear and to see what is being 
said and done, and I have confidence in 
the competency of the ordinary church 
member, though a “wayfaring man,” to 
sift out truth from error. I do not ex- 
pect to agree with all that is written in 
the Forum. I should lose interest in it 
if I did, but I want to know what other 
people are thinking, and why they think 
what they do think. 


This dispute between conservative and 
radical—some of it, of course, is funda- 
mental, but some of it comes because 
neither side knows what the other is 
really contending for. The conservative 
has a caricature of the radical in his 
mental picture, and the radical has a 
similar caricature of the conservative in 
his. It will do both parties good actually 
to read what the other party says, and 
not what some one says about them. I 
confess that I was personally very much 
interested and informed by the com- 
munication made two or three weeks ago 
by one of our subscribers who I suppose 
would not be classed as a conservative. 
Certainly I should not want to have us 
refuse to consider Charles Spurgeon as 
a Baptist in good and regular standing, 
and I am wondering if I am the only one 
who did not know that he practiced and 
defended open church membership all 
his life. 


There were a lot of other interesting 
items in that article, that we all need to 
keep in mind in forming our opinion on 
this question that is now agitating the 
churches. Some one has said that a rem- 
edy for democracy is more democracy, 
and I am inclined to think that the best 
way to settle our differences of opinion 
is to turn on the light—all the light 
there is—from whatever angle it comes. 

HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Tne Open Forum 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 


themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—-EDITORS. 


IS JESUS CHRIST GOD? 


I notice that one of your Open Forum- 
ites (is that the right word?), in a late 
issue of the official Baptist paper, writes 
a creed for us, one item in which reads, 
“Jesus Christ is God.” I believe that 
one of our older theological seminaries 
has lately adopted as its motto: “To our 
great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
Now I can find no fault with creed or 
motto, because I take it for granted that 
both mean the right thing. But I am 
wondering how the man on the street 
will interpret such statements. He is 
still dwelling in the theological atmos- 
phere of Old Testament monism, “Hear, 
O Israel, God is One;’ and so he is 
forced to ask, “Has the one God been 
crucified?” He has no New Testament 
doctrine of the triune nature of God— 
the three-in-one-ness of the Godhead— 
that will save him from the shock that 
comes to him when told that God has 
been crucified. 

Neo-monism! Neo-Unitarianism! It 
seems, does it not, that one of the roles 
to be assumed by THE BAptTist is to 
save the world from the unorthodox 
errors of these orthodox brethren Their 
aim is admirable. They wish to guard 
us from the old-time Unitarianism that 
made Jesus merely a God-filled man. 
But, Mr. Editors, is it exactly safe to 
jump out of the fat of monism into the 
fire of neo-monism? ‘When I shun 
Seylla, your father, I fall into Charybdis, 
your mother!” Please call a new con- 
ference on the fundamentals—nay, call 
it a conference on the fundamental. If 
we can do some clear thinking on what 
has well been called “Christ’s unique 
contribution to the knowledge of the 
world,’ namely, his doctrine of the 
triune nature of God, his teaching that 
the Godhead is a society consisting of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, all the other 
fundamentals will take care of them- 
selves. 

Frederic Harrison, the great Positivist, 
who is trying to make a God out of 
humanity, is quite right when he says, 
“The moral sublimity of Christ’s life and 
death depended on, flowed from, his 
being the second person of the Trinity. 
Destroy that, and the moral sublimity is 
reduced to very ordinary human propor- 
tions.” So fully has the trinity of God 
dropped out of the thought and litera- 
ture of the day that whenever Jesus is 
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called God, most people—even Chris’ 
people—think that the first person of 
Trinity is referred to. Paul in his y 
ings habitually calls the Father, “Gi 
and the Son, “Lord.” There is one ( 
the Father, of whom are all things 
we unto him, and one Lord, Jesus Chi 
through whom are all things, and 
through him.” I call upon Tuer Bap: 
to bid the brethren follow Paul’s ex 
ple, thus far at least. Also ask then 
read President Hough’s “The Produc 
Beliefs,” especially his lecture of “' 
Social Life of God.” 


Vacaville, Cal. A. S. Coat 


THE LIMITS OF PRIVATE JUDGME 


There is nothing like free and brot 
ly discussions to bring about clear 
ceptions of the truth, and I complim 
THE BAPTIST on opening its columns 
such discussions. “Baptist Free 
and Baptist Fundamentals,” by Edw 
B. Pollard, is a delightful article wl 
brings forth facts worthy of all | 
sideration. In one place, however 
seems to me as if his thinking had 
attained to the clearness manifestec 
the rest of the article, and two thi 
which are quite different are preset 
as being one, or apparently so. 
brother says, ‘‘Baptists have always 
garded ‘the right of private judgme 
or ‘the competency of every indivic 
soul in religion,’ as fundamental. | 
they have never been in agreement 
to how far the right of private judg 
may go and yet one remain a Bapti 

Now it seems to me that Baptists 
one sense set no limit whatever to. 
right of private judgment. We conc 
as far as man’s authority is concer 
the same right to the Musulman to. 
low Mohammed, as to a Baptist to t 
Baptist. But we would not concede | 
any one is a Baptist who is no 
Christian. And there are many who 
true Christians whom we do not 
Baptists, and would themselves refus' 
be called Baptists. As I understand | 
Baptist is one who acknowledges Jé 
as his only Lord and Saviour and wh 
consistent enough to be true to this 
fession according to the light he 
And. in doing so, a Baptist does in 
wise limit his right of private judgm 
for his acceptance of Christ as ¢ 
Saviour and Lord came out ofthe e 
cise of his own judgment. When a | 
tist, therefore, submits himself witl 
question to the will of our Lord an 
his judgment, he is only consistent 
his own choice of Jesus as his | 
Saviour and Lord. But if one calls 
self a Baptist and then refuses obedi 
to the Lord, or sets his judgment at 
the judgment of his Lord, and doe 
deliberately, as a matter of principl 
he yet a Baptist in anything else bu 
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y profession? We all fail, none of 
» up to the ideal of our profes- 


fe the judgment of Christ. And here 
, I do not say above what someone 
t say is the judgment of Christ, 
yhat he himself recognizes as being 
judgment of Christ. A Baptist, 
sfore, and this seems to me to be 
great fundamental, is one who can 
“Tbe Lord Jesus, who is my Saviour, 
y Lord. What he teaches, that do 
seive; what he commands, that do I 
the grace to do.” And having made 
profession, he adheres to it, what- 
-may be the consequences. 

ptists will truly differ in many 
ys in regard to their understanding 
rhat Jesus Christ does teach and 
mand; they may even differ as to 
y things concerning the mystery of 
oeing; but when a Baptist becomes 
aaded as to anything that Jesus 
ies and commands, he will, if he is 
ue Baptist, yield himself to this 
ling and commandment. The great 
iess of Baptists is to ascertain what 
3st says and what he commands and 
7 no tradition, no theories, no past 
‘ulations of doctrine, no accepted 
tices, to stand between the will of 


st and their obedience to it. Take 
|Bible, the atonement, etc., the 
tion is what did Jesus’ teach 


t these things, either himself or by 
apostles whom he has sent forth 
» his witnesses to the uttermost part 
ie earth. If we cannot receive the 
2ss of the apostles concerning Jesus, 
' we have no knowledge of him. 
» appears to me that when we talk 
t “the right of private judgment,” 
‘ught to be careful to distinguish be- 
n this right as conceded to those 
are not Baptists, and this right as 
‘iced by a true Baptist. Such a 
action would, I think, go far toward 
‘ying discussions on this subject. 

louse, Wash. C. R. DELEPINE. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 


ere seems to be a great deal of 
‘ty about the committee appointed 
ie Northern Baptist Convention at 
lo a few weeks ago, according to 
writings of A. S. H., whoever he 
be. He even goes so far as to call 
‘committee “inquisitors,’ thus in- 
ting that they are on a par with 
rime movers of the Spanish Inquisi- 

This shows anything but a rea- 
dle and scientific mind. Surely our 
' Baptist schools and colleges are 
n that class of which the Master 
«8 who do not come to the light lest 
deeds should be reproved, but wha 


darkness rather than light because | 


| deeds are evil. I have failed in 
Y Ministry to meet with those who 
ved in‘or taught the verbal inspira- 
Which he sets up in order to knock 
again. He half informs us insinu- 
ly that he does not believe in the 
2 birth of Christ and then tells us 
it is not a fundamental. Come, let 
» honest here! If it is not funda- 


al why is it mentioned in two 


i 


| 
| 


gospels and implied in many other 
places? If it is not fundamental, then 
the Sermon on the Mount is not funda- 
mental, the miracles, the death, resur- 
rection—in a word, if we may throw out 
the virgin birth, we may throw out any- 
thing else we please, Why play fast 
and loose with what the New Testament 
plainly teaches? Theologians ought to 
be as honest with their Bible as with 
other business. If the Bible teaches a 
certain thing they ought to say it teaches 
it and, if they do not believe it, say so 
plainly and openly and not try to under- 
mine plain Scriptural teachings by say- 
ing they are not fundamental. Let the 
committee go on untrammelled with its 
investigation, let it report and let those 
schools and colleges which do not be- 
lieve in the virgin birth, and some other 
things which are plainly taught in the 
New Testament, say so openly and not 
try to wriggle out of it by diplomatic 
reasoning; then we shall know just what 
to think, if not what to do, with such in- 
stitutions. Brethren, let us be honest 
with ourselves, with God and with our 
denomination! 


Glenside, Pa. W. WHITLEY. 


IS HE ORTHODOX? 


In THE Baptist of Aug. 7 is an article 
by W. L. Sanders, in which he Says mca 
make bold to say, that if the birth of 
Christ was not miraculous, then he did 
not come from God in any special or un- 
usual way any more than Luther or Wes- 
ley came from God.” In trying to pull 
others out of the mire, has not Mr. San- 
ders stumbled in himself? We ought to 
accept as a fact the statement that Jesus 
was born as a result of the overshadow- 
ing of Mary by the power of the Most 
High, because it is a part of the record. 
But was that manner of birth necessary 
to the divinity, or deity, of Christ? What 
orthodox theologian so teaches? Was it 
in Bethlehem that Christ became God? 
John tells us that He was God in the 
beginning. Our Lord in his wonderful 
prayer (John 17:5) speaks of the glory 
he had with the Father before the world 
was. According to Paul, Christ had 
existed in the form of God. Neither 
Luther or Wesley lived in the eternity 
of the past, but Christ said: “Before 
Abraham was, I am.” 

The divinity and _ pre-existence of 
Christ are taught in many parts of the 
New Testament, but in no place are 
they made dependent on his miraculous 
birth. God is spirit and we cannot be- 
lieve that it was necessary for Christ to 
be born in any particular way in order 
that God might so unite with man in 
one person as to be the God-man. Who 
are we that we should limit God? Of 
Jesus Christ, John says (1 John 5:20), 
“This is the true God and eternal life,” 
but He did not become true God when 
the babe was born in Bethlehem. He 
had always been God. As God he could 
have come in any way he chose. Com- 
ing as he did he took upon himself hu- 
manity, and can thus better reach man- 
kind. He passed through the period of 
childhood and thus he reaches the hearts 
of children. He especially honored 
motherhood and childhood. But Christ 
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is independent of all events, times and 
conditions in his divinity. 
Freeport, Il. G. B. Hopkins. 


THE TASK OF OUR COMMITTEE OF 
NINE 


The convention at Buffalo has been 
lauded as being the greatest example of 
Christian unity and condemned as being 
the worst exhibition of division of feel- 
ing that has ever occurred in our ex- 


. perience as a denomination. 


It is natural that such contrary ver- 
dicts should be rendered because it is 
the first time that we have faced 
Squarely an issue that has been with us 
for years. It is our first attempt to be 
open and frank with each other. 

Many of our people did not realize the 
importance of the issues that have di- 
vided us. To these the convention was 
an unpleasant revelation, and many 
others have thought that the division 
was more bitter and more vital than it 
really is and to these a heavenly relief 
came in the brotherly concessions made. 

There are still others who are factious, 
who rejoice in the seeming triumph of 
one side or mourn over the defeat of 
that for which they had willed a 
triumph. 

The feeling that a great good pervaded 
the whole atmosphere of the convention 
made the hearts of many sincere men - 
and women rejoice. One extreme lib- 
eralist said: “We have been ignoring an 
element that is far more important than 
we dreamed, both in its proportions and 
its earnestness. 


We must recognize 
them.” One extreme conservative said: 
“There is more - real Christian faith 
among these liberalists than I had 


deemed possible.” 

I wonder how many of us realize that 
the convention at Buffalo was not the 
end, ‘but only the beginning of an in- 
evitable issue that must be faced, and 
when faced will find us either more 
closely united than we have ever been, 
or divided in heart and name. 

As one who prays for unity I plead 
that earnest men and women wherever 
their sympathies may be, shall prayer- 
fully lay aside all personal feeling and, 
taking an honest and kindly attitude, try 
to look at the situation from the point 
of view of the other man. It will not do 
for a small soul to place a_ personal 
grievance before us as of equal impor- 
tance with the disregard of truth. Nor 
must advocates of peculiar views insist 
upon as patient a hearing for them as 
for the great truths on which we believe 
the salvation of the world depends. 
Neither will it do for the scholar to 
show pride and arrogance when ques- 
tioned and taking refuge in the soul’s 
liberty, claim the right to teach unfaith 
in a school founded and supported by 
believers. These are typical errors to 
which both sides are prone and against 
which each must guard, and then unity 
will only be possible if rebuke is patient- 
ly endured and self-discipline exerted. 

The need for self-examination is evi- 
denced by the article in your issue of 
July 24, signed “A. S. H.,” in which an 
attempt is made to define fundamentals. 
The statement is made, “A fundamental 
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is that without which there is no 
Christian life or faith.’ This cannot be 
right, and A. S. H. proves that it is not 


by showing that faith in the Scriptures, 


faith in Jesus’ deity, faith in the blood 
atonement, faith in the Bible statements 
concerning the virgin birth, have all in 
turn been rejected, neglected, or denied 
by Christians. May not a truth be fun- 
damental and still be ignored or denied 
by bodies of Christians? 

Aaron was a man of God honored be- 
fore and after his lapse in worshiping 
and leading others to worship the golden 
calf, yet the first commandment is a 
fundamental. David broke the sixth, 
seventh and tenth commandment and 
lived on in God’s favor, yet they are still 
most important fundamentals. Peter 
denied his Lord; yet loyalty is still a 
fundamental. ‘Thomas would not be- 
lieve, yet faith is a fundamental. The 
questions we should settle are these, 
Have we a message to give a dying, sin- 
ful world that will save it from its vile- 
ness? Does that message come from a 
source higher than our own heads? 

Is the record of Jesus’ birth, his life, 
his death, his resurrection true and God- 
given, so that I may safely trust to the 
BOOK’S leadership? Was He with the 
Father in glory before the world was? 
HAS He promised salvation to all who 
believe in His name? Is there no other 
name given under heaven among men 
whereby we can be saved? IS eternal 
life the gift of God through Jesus Christ 
his son? Was he baptized in Jordan 
and did he say, “Thus it becometh us to 
fulfill all righteousness”? ARE these 
the first recorded words of his ministry; 
and are his last recorded words: “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost and teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you and lo, I am with you always even 
unto the end of the world’? 

These are fundamentals, and it is also 
very fundamental for us to know if in 
the schools which we have founded and 
are supporting, men are being taught 
to value these truths and strengthened 
to give them to the world through our 
Baptist pulpits, or if they are being en- 
couraged to disregard them and teach 
men so. 

I want to rewrite the words so often 
quoted by the man who prides himself 
on being liberal: 


“He drew a circle to shut me out, 
Infidel, heretic, a thing to flout. 
But love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


Does not the quoter of these lines in 
egotistic admiration feel that he has left 
his truth-lover groveling upon _ the 
ground within a self-built narrow wall, 
while he soars in his nebulus and equally 
self-built circle above and around him. 
This is the way I would have the lines 
‘ read: 


“There is a circle around my life, 
‘Master of Truth’ was the builder’s name. 
If in its shelter he has no part, 

Never a wrong can my brother claim. 
Glad is the welcome within its wall; 


Wide are its portals as truth may be; 
Here is the magic to make us one; 
Truth and truth only can make us free.” 
May the committee of nine faithfully 
try to ascertain if we are fulfilling our 
God-given task; and if they find us lax, 
may we patiently try to correct this 
error. 
Chicago, II]. 


LOOKING AGAIN 


In the Open Forum, our brother, Eu- 
gene Clarke, asks the question: “Was 
the interchurch situation bungled?” We 
both live in the West. 

I was at Denver in 1919 and voted for 
Northern Baptists to enter the Inter- 
church World Movement under clearly 
stated conditions, as did almost every 
other delegate. I voted with a sub- 
conscious feeling that any movement 
that had to be hedged about with so 
many conditions would be subject to 
doubts in the minds of our people, but 
that if these conditions were faithfully 
carried out, we as Baptists would not 
suffer much from the “try.”” In the light 
of our experience for the past year no 
doubt many of those who voted “yes” 
in 1919 would now vote, or have already 
voted “no.” 

As a member of the Board of Promo- 
tion, I have given many hours seeking 
to find some hopeful ground of coopera- 
tion with the Interchurch for Baptist 
churches. It was clear from the first 
literature published by the Interchurch 
that it broke over our Denver reserva- 
tions and treated them as “scraps of 
paper.” 

In the first state meeting in Arizona 
the same literature and policies were 
presented and every effort made to get 
Baptists to cover up their convictions 
for the big ‘nebulous something” that no 
one could explain. Now, since many of 
the facts have come to light it seems 
that we have been “bungled” in the 
movement; and we are to share the 
blame because we did not have fore- 
thought enough to stay out in the begin- 
ning. No one who has looked at this 
movement would say it is a total failure, 
for in some places and in some ways 
it has done a measure of good. 

Our Baptist people have been stirred, 
but much of the stirring has been apart 
from and did not lead us to commit all 
our forces to the New World Movement. 
We are proud of the success we have 
gained, but in many places, and espe- 
cially do I speak of the West, there has 
been a chilling of missionary fervor due 
to the confusion of Interchurch in- 
fluences. 

It is not generally known in our Bap- 
tist ranks that this small Baptist state, 
always loyal to every Baptist cause, 
voted unanimously in its state conven- 
tion in April to have nothing to do with 
the Interchurch World Movement. This 
stand, and this alone, accounted for Ari- 
zona being the first state to go over the 
top in the New World Movement cam- 
paign. This victory would have been 
even more glorious had it not been for 
the doubts in the minds of our people 
because of the Interchurch. Otherwise 
there would have been endless confusion, 


Mrs. J. H. CHAPMAN. 
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as was true in most of the states of 
Northern Baptist Convention. It 
true that in some sections of the } 
our churches and their leaders gaye 
fixed degrees of loyalty to the yj 
church, but judging from the facets 
haps no section of our convention gs 
more against the numerous policie 
the Interchurch than the western st; 

There are many ways, both local 
national, whereby Christian people 
unite their forces to promote moral 
spiritual advancement. The chur 
that have stood by Christ’s program 
the leading of the Holy Spirit are in 
ter condition to go forward. We } 
many noble leaders in our ranks, « 
if some of them did lose their b 
judgment for a while in the glamo 
the wonderful appeal of the Interecht 
I have never lost faith in our peopl 
feel sure that our pledges to the | 
World Movement will be paid, and 
we will finish the job. Christianity 
not failed, but in the future may 
make our advance more along the 
gram of the Master and less along 
pet schemes of a few self-appoi 
leaders. We have been ‘bungled,’ 
most of us would agree now. The 
peal is for our leaders, churches and 
Board of Promotion to clear the el 
atmosphere with unmistakable acts 
well as words, and our people wil 
march forward together. 

There were some good reasons in 
spring of 1919 why we should | 
stayed out of the Interchurch, as t 
are good reasons now why we shoul 
out of it, but in order to put over 
program, most of these facts were 
out of the Baptist papers. In my hw 
judgment, if we are not to be “bung 
again in some big movement, then § 
such order must be followed: that in 
future in great matters that con 
our denomination more time shal 
given for deliberation, and that the f 
both pro and con, be given free a 
in our Baptist papers, that all our pe 
may know. 

I am for our leaders, as far as 
lead right; I am for our people in e 
good cause that our churches 
foster. May we all profit by our 
takes and present a solid body for ¢ 
larger things in the future. | 

Prescott, Ariz. C. P. Mors 


FUNDAMENTALS AGAIN 


According to A. S. H., in Open F 
of July 24, that only should be ¢ 
fundamental doctrine which is neces 
to a soul’s salvation. | 

The dying thief may never have t 
of the virgin birth, or the blood a 
ment of the New Testament, or that 
men of God “spoke as they were m 
by the Holy Spirit.” He may never 
heard of the Holy Spirit. He cert 
knew nothing of the truths firs! 
vealed in the epistle. He knew en 
only to cry, “Lord, remember me,” 
yet he was saved. 

Ergo: Those so-called fundame 
are not fundamental; and so there 
be no anxiety as to what is taught iJ 
schools about some of the great 

(Continued on page 1056) 
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ternational Uniform Lesson 


for September 5 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 

Kings 8:1-11. Golden Text: Isaiah 56:7 
By JOHN A. EARL 

ye Lesson Text 


The great work of David was kingdom- 
ilding; the great work of Solomon was 
nmple-building. As David’s fame lies in 
3 power to extend the kingdom of 
‘ael from the borders of Egypt to the 
iphrates river, so Solomon’s fame is 
und up with the building of the tem- 
3 which was the chief glory of Israel 
til the captivity. David was not per- 
tted to build the temple because his 
gn was marked by military activities. 
t Solomon having inherited the fruits 
peace and stability earned by his 
her was free to proceed with the 
tual building of the house of the Lord. 


e Lesson Taught 


The covenant of the Lord, the house 
the Lord, and the glory of the Lord 
» the three phrases of the lesson 
ich furnish the teacher with sug: 
stive topics. 


e Covenant of the Lord 


Che Old Testament should be called 
+ Old Covenant. The God of the Old 
stament is a covenant-making and 
renant-keeping God. He made a cove- 
it with Adam, another with Noah, an- 
‘er with Abraham, and another with 
ses. It is the covenant with Moses 
which reference is made in this les- 
t. The ark which contained the law 
Moses was on that account called the 
‘ of the covenant. A covenant is a 
ral contract. In this case God laid 
yn the law which was to govern his 
ple and they had accepted the law, 
reby entering into covenant relations 
h God and with each other as mem- 
s of a common race and nation. The 
yortance of the covenant was im- 
ssed upon the people by the sacred 
ibolism of the ark which contained 
tablets of the covenant and which 
3 the one piece of furniture enriching 
holy of holies. The temple was built 
inly to house the ark of the covenant, 
_ the temple proper was never famous 
its size, because it was only 90 feet 
3 and. 30 feet wide. It was famous for 
quality and service. 
he New Testament should be called 
New ,Covenant. The new covenant 
spiritual principle rather than legal 
etment, grace not law, Christ not 
eS. It is not written on tablets of 
le, but upon the heart. It is not 
tbolized in an ornate ark of cedar 
‘'d overlaid with gold and put in a 
7 cloister where no one but the high 
‘st Could see it once a year, but in 


the simple breaking of bread, known as 
the Lord’s supper, open to all believers 
as often as they care to remember the 
new covenant which was sealed by the 
precious blood of Jesus. The New Testa- 
ment is built upon covenant principles 
rather than upon creedal statements. 
God is the author of covenants, not of 
creeds. The so-called Apostles’ Creed 
is not in the New Testament, but the 
covenant of sacrifice, spirituality and 
service is the burden of the New Testa- 
ment. 


The House of the Lord 


A temple was necessary for a religion 
which consisted largely in ceremonialism 
and symbols. It was also necessary for 
the unification of a people who were di- 
vided by tribal differences. The temple 
took the place of the tent of meeting or 
tabernacle. It was built in Jerusalem, 
the capital city, and became the crown- 
ing’ glory of the reign of Solomon. The 
description of it reveals the wealth of 
the nation, which was lavishly poured 
into the coffers of the king to make pos- 
sible a house for Jehovah. In the prayer 
of dedication Solomon shows that no 
house however splendid can contain the 
God who fills the universe with his 
presence, and in this way for a moment 
Solomon rose to the spiritual heights of 
the New Testament. But the mass of 
people over whom he reigned still 
thought that God lived in temples made 
with hands. 

The house of the Lord as seen by Paul 
is rather a household of God, built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
chief corner stone. Peter expresses the 
same thought in his first letter: “Ye 
also as living stones are built up a 
spiritual house.” The real house of the 
Lord is not a temple of stone. God is a 
spirit and therefore dwells with spirits 
who have been born of his spirit. The 
church of God is not a building. It is 
a body of believers in Christ united in 
his spirit to do his will. The temple of 
Solomon in all its glory is not to be 
compared with the humblest body of be- 
lievers in Christ who cherish his spirit, 
follow his teachings, and walk in his 
footsteps. 


The Glory of the Lord 


The glory of the Lord in the temple 
built by Solomon was a cloud, filled with 
a radiance which defies description. The 
record reports that the priests could not 
stand to minister because of the cloud. 
It was called the Shekinah Glory. But 
the glory of God which shines forth now 
is not cloud but character, not light but 
love, not a shekinah glory but a spiritual 
glory. It shines not through a place 
but through a person, Jesus Christ. “For 
the word became flesh and dwelt among 


us, and we beheld his glory, glory as of 
the only begotten from the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” No longer are we 
driven from the altar by the radiance, 
but in Him we have access into this 
grace in which we stand and rejoice in 
the hope of some day realizing the glory 
of God in ourselves. 
Des Moines College. 


Winning the Scholar for Christ 


HE main object in maintaining a 

Sunday school is that the young may 
become Christians. Evangelizing is not 
the only function of the school else only 
the unconverted would be admitted as 
pupils, but because right relations with 
God is the matter of greatest importance 
to the soul, helping to bring about such 
relations is the most important service 
which the individual or the school can 
render. For those in the school who have 
not given their hearts to Christ there must 
be constant thoughtfulness and constant 
effort that they may find the way of life. 
To this end “decision day” has come into 
very general use, and for the sake of the 
unconverted the pastor or some earnest 
Christian worker is called upon, from 
time to time, to speak to the school con- 
cerning the importance of accepting 
Christ’s invitation to follow him. 

It is no disparagement of any other 
agency to say that the teacher can do 
more than anyone or anything else to 
bring the pupil to a decision for Christ. 
Not every teacher succeeds in this, but 
some teachers do and more might. It 
is largely a matter of personality. Not in- 
frequently the teacher who has had 
small opportunity for securing a liberal 
education proves most successful in lead- 
ing his pupils to God. Efficiency here is 
not conditioned upon exact scholarship. 
The pupil is not brought to a decision 
by argument but by vital contacts with 
those who walk with God. Said a promi- 
nent preacher in speaking of his Sun- 
Gay-school days, “Our teacher was an un- 
educated man, but he won us to himself 
and then to Christ.” 

A prime requisite to success in lead- 
ing others to Christ is that we sustain 
loving relations with him ourselves. 

The wise teacher will be on the watch 
for favorable opportunities. Nothing is 
more absolutely indefensible than the 
habit which some people have of asking 
“Do you love Jesus?” without reference 
to time or place. More than one young 
person has been made sullen and rebel- 
lious because of tactlessness on the part 
of some Christian worker. ‘Watching 
for souls” implies regard to fitting oceca- 
sions as well as intense interest in the 
welfare of the unsaved. Such occasions 
will come, and then the teacher will be 
taught of the Lord what method to use 
and what word to speak. 
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By THe LADY FROM ILLINOIS 
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Disobedience 


UR last conversation had to do with 

obedience. What about disobedi- 
ence? We might say that the great end 
of child training is to teach children to 
see how much better it is to do right 
than wrong; to bring them to the point 
where they want to do right, where they 
choose it with their minds and have suffi- 
cient control of their wills to resist temp- 
tation and do it. To bring them to this 
point requires great wisdom, tact and 
boundless love on our part. 

There are some things that we must 
think out very carefully for ourselves, as 
guides in our great work. 

First, we should realize the varying 
importance of deeds and their conse- 
quences and treat them accordingly. If 
minor faults and mistakes are met with 
the same severity as really serious of- 
fenses, the child is mentally confused 
and confidence in his parents is weak- 
ened. If we use up all our ammunition 
on little things we shall have nothing 
left with which to meet really big things. 

Second, we must not allow ourselves 
to fall into that dreadful habit of nag- 
ging. The child that continually hears, 
“Don’t do that,” “You mustn’t do this,” 
is not only irritated but really injured. 
He must do something. He is created 
for activity. His whole being cries out 
for it, and if he is met too often with 
the negative “Don’t,” in place of the posi- 
tive, “Come, let us do this,” his power 
of planning and doing things for himself 
is weakened from the start. It takes 
more time and certainly more brain 
power to think out things that a child 
may do and get him started doing them 
than it does to leave him to find his own 
occupation and then scold him for mis- 
‘taken activities, but it pays much better 
in the end. 

Third, while we will not undertake to 
consider the question of punishments to- 
day, let us just remember this underly- 
ing principle. The object of all punish- 
ment is to show that doing wrong pays 
less well than doing right, and the very 
best punishment that can be found is to 
allow the consequence of the mistake or 
wrong deed to fall upon the child. This 
cannot always be done. Sometimes the 
consequence would be too long in coming, 
sometimes it would be too severe, but 
that principle should govern us. Scold- 
ing does little good. A punishment that 
merely gives vent to our own irritation 
accomplishes little. A punishment that is 
just, and administered without anger, 
appeals to the child’s sense of justice and 
leaves a real result. 

Last of all we should remember that 
moral falls are just as inevitable in life 
as physical ones. Life began with a fall 


in the Garden of Eden. All life has its 
falls, but as Goldsmith said, long ago, 
“The true glory of life consists not in 
never falling, but in rising every time 
we fall.” That is the important thing, 
that we help our children to rise after 
every fall, with new strength and new 
wisdom as the result of the fall. When 
the little toddler falls, we say cheerily, 
kissing the spot that was hurt, “Jump 
up, darling. Those little feet must be 
more careful the next time, mustn't 
they?” and that is the attitude for every 
fall. Something is to be learned from 
it for the future, and some new strength 
gained. We all know that we learn more 
from our mistakes and failures than 
from our successes. Just here let me 
make one other point. Failure and wrong- 
doing may be so met that they will but 
strengthen the tie between parents and 
children. We dare to take all our fail- 
ures and sins to God because we are sure 
of his never-failing sympathy, under- 
standing and love. For the same reason 
our children should dare to come to us. 
The all-important thing is that they keep 
and develop their confidence in us, their 
parents. They should always feel that 
father and mother are their best and 
wisest friends, to whom they can come 
fearlessly with all their problems and 
experiences, even those that have grown 
out of disobedience. 


Chums 


By JoHN BROWN 
IS head is brown. and mine is 
gray, 
But we are comrades ev’ry day; 
You'll understand it when I say 
We're chums. 


Now lying snugly side by side 

Beneath the tent, his pet and pride, 

Great joy is mine and ’twill abide: 
We're chums. 


We tramp and fish and sail _ to- 
gether;,; 

What matters heat or stormy 
weather! 


Our hearts are light as any feather; 
We're chums. 


Sometimes he whispers in my ear, 

So low that no one else can hear, 

A message infinitely dear,— 
We’re chums. 


For he’s my boy and I’m his dad: 

God guard and keep my bonny lad! 

My heart is singing, I’m so glad 
We're chums. 


PW 
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And Are We Any Happier, Noy 
That We’ve Got It? 


NE question always interests m 

when I am reading about any pa 
ticular period in history: ‘Was the ave 
age man, or woman, of that period ha 
pier or less happy than the average ma 
or woman of today? The world is ge 
ting fuller of so-called comforts all tt 
iime, but is it getting fuller of happ 
ness?” 

I do not know that there is any su 
way of answering that question. Histor 
ans have differed also on it. Froude, wt 
wrote the great history of Henry VII 
had an idea that men were about ; 
happy in Henry’s day as they had ey 
been before, and better off than the 
have ever been since. Everybody wi 
poor, to be sure—as compared with no 
But every man had his own home, ar 
his grounds. Pleasures were simple, bi 
were open to all alike, and no one live 
in fear or want. 

Emerson raised the same questio 
When Arkwright came out of his cell 
in England with the model of the spi 
uing jenny in his hands, there were 5,0) 
skilled spinners in England, he tells 1 

and 250,000 Englishmen owned lan 
Fifty years later there were machin 
that could do the work of 600, 000 ‘spi 
ners. And the number of landowners li 
shrunk from 250,000 to 32.000! Them 
ehine had increased production, but 
had decreased the number of those w: 
lived free, independent, — self-confide 
lives. Civilization had advanced, buth 
happiness increased or diminished? 

I hold no gloomy view of life; ont 
contrary, I get a little fonder of this go 
old world as every year rolls by. But 
iind myself wondering about this questi 
of happiness more these days than ev 
before. For years, labor leaders and | 
cial reformers and uplifters have be 
talking as though they had the secret 
salvation in their hands. “Let us | 
range matters so that every man will { 
a little more money and have to do 
little less work,” they have said. “Th 
the millennium will come, and we sh 
all be as happy as can be.” And thehc 
that they have waited for has apparel 
arrived. Everybody does have m 
money than he ever had before, anc 
with the exception of us farmers—eve 
body is doing less work. And ie fo 
happier? As I stand on the ¢ mer 
New York and watch them go by, it see 
to me I have never seen moré care 4 
fear and envy and covetousness in| 
man faces before. 

It’s disappointing, isn’t it, to come 
the end of the rainbow and find onli 
pot of gold? If more money and 1 
work are not the secret of happiné 
what can the secret be? There is an 


} 
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living, sometimes known as the 
Rule. Its advocates claim that 
e who seek to follow it will really 
that secret, and that there is no 


other way. I wonder if it isn’t worth 
trying? We seem to have tried every- 
thing else—-Bruce Barton in Farm and 
lireside. 


The Young Reserves 


‘Boarding ‘Round: III 


By JoHN Brown 


NE of the big girls attending school 
in Dutch Hollow was Phoebe Web- 
She was as old and quite as large 

ie teacher, and just because she was 

rl and he was a boy she sometimes 

2 the teacher’s life miserable. She 

1 think of an infinite number of ways 

hich to annoy the young pedagogue 

out doing anything that called for 
shment, and she used everything of 

h she could think. She had spells of 

ness and spells of badness, and in 

she was like the most of us. 

on after the beginning of the term 
be asked the teacher to go to her 

2 as the next place in his “boarding 

id” program, and the teacher ac- 

d the invitation. Possibly he 
zht that after seeing Phoebe in the 

» he would know better how to han- 
ler when she had one of her mis- 

‘ous tantrums. The Webber place 
up the creek about half a mile and 
back from the road. The farm- 

2 was unpainted but comfortable, 
Mrs. Webber proved to be a smiling, 

dly soul, who made the visitor feel 

Me from the moment he entered the 

_ What a difference there is in the 

sphere of homes! Some of them 

you and some warm you. This 

Was one of the latter sort. The 

shepherd dog wagged his tail in wel- 

/ and the sleepy, black cat opened 

2ye and winked, “I’m glad to see 

It is not strange that when the 
er found himself seated in a “Bos- 

‘ocker,” just such an one as his 

2r had at home, looked around upon 

sy living-room and took in the tid- 
and peace of it all, his soul was 

d in contentment. 
vas not long before Mrs. Webber be- 
preparations for supper, and the 
2r watched with great satisfaction 
ike all young animals, his appetite 
always with him. Mrs. Webber 
a dozen apples and then, instead of 
§ them, she simply took out the 
leaving them whole with the ex- 
nm of the hole through the center. 
she proceeded to make a batter 
she poured into a shallow baking- 
ad then placed the apples side by 
n the batter. Having done this she 
the hole in each apple with maple 
and then placed the dish in the 
If this looked good it tasted even 
. Eaten with plenty of thick cream 
S beyond praise. It fairly makes 
mouth water just to think of it even 
all these years. When asked what 
dled it, Mrs. Webber said, “That’s a 
nest.” After that it was difficult 
te teacher to be very stern with 
©, for he was anxious to keep on 


friendly terms with a pupil whose mother 
could make such a delectable dish. You 
may be sure that the teacher never lost 
an opportunity to board at the Webbers, 
and they always had a “bird’s nest” for 
supper. 


Master Kitten 


HEN Master Kitten 
good night, 
And sidles off to bed, 
He does not take a candle bright 
To light his way ahead. 
Like balls of fire his eyes will glow, 
And flash electric sparks. 
If my eyes did exactly so, 
I should not dread the dark. 


Mews 


When Master Kitten jumps around, 
So frisky, free and gay, 

He doesn’t make a dreadful sound, 
As I do when I play, 

’Cause velvet shoes grow on his 

feet. 

How could he make a noise? 

Small wonder that he runs so fleet, 
Ahead of dogs and boys. 


When Master Kitten sips his milk, 
He doesn’t spill at all, 

Or soil his pretty vest of silk, 
Or let his saucer fall. 

Upon his cunning tongue so pink 
Are many tiny cups, 

So when he wants to take a drink, 
He merely fills them up. 

—The Mayflower. 


O’Tsuru’s New Home—A story 
of Japan 


ITTLE O’TSURU lived on a narrow 

little street in Saga, right near the 
Christian chapel. All about her were 
people who worshiped stone and wooden 
idols. There was an ugly stone one with 
half the head knocked off on O’Tsuru’s 
own doorstep. ‘ 

When there was plenty of rice to eat 
O’Tsuru’s big sister always put a little 
dishful before this idol at supper time. 
But often and often there was not 
enough to go around among the hungry 
children. There were five of them be- 
sides O’Tsuru, and the father worked late 
every night, but even then he often came 
home with no money. 

O’Tsuru noticed that no matter how 
much rice sister cooked for the children 
there was none left in the bowls after 
dinner. But the rice they fed to the 
broken-headed idol always stayed right 
on his plate. Sister always had to throw 
it away when she put fresh rice before 
him. 

The teacher at the Christian chapel 
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told O’Tsuru that the idol was not a real 
sod, and that it was of no use to have 
him by the door or to give him rice. But 
sister called the teacher a Yaso (Chris- 
tian), and said O’Tsuru must not sing 
his songs about the house. 

But one night when her father came 
home from work late and very tired he 
saw the warm lights of the chapel and 
wandered in. He was treated kindly, and 
there he heard about Jesus, who loves 
the poor and needy. After that he 
Stopped in every night. The children 
waited till late and went to bed without 
Supper the first time, but after that, 
Strange to say, he never came home with 
empty pockets. 

Soon they buried the stone god who 
never ate his rice, in the back garden, 
and though O?Tsuru watched to see him 
come out of his hole, he never even 
moved. 

So she put her hand in her father’s 
hand and went to the Yaso chapel with 
him, and before long they all prayed to- 
gether to a God in heaven, who could 
hear their prayers. And they sang the 
songs together, too. 

That is why, though O’Tsuru never 
moved from the crowded little house in 
the narrow street, she and her five 
brothers and sisters now have a really 
new home.—Selected. 


For Rainy Days 
TWO WORD SQUARES 


1. My first is a conflict. 
My second is a girl’s name. 
My third is uncooked. 


to 


My first is a defect. 
My second is a rope. 
My third is soon. 

My fourth is departed. 


FAMOUS PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE—II 


18. Who was the first king of Israel? 
19. Who was fed by the ravens? 
20. Who traveled in a submarine? 
21. Who was the prosperous man that 


lost all his property and later regained it? 
22. Who was the greatest heroine? 
23. Who was the most lovable woman 
in the Old Testament? 
24. What. woman made a long journey 
to visit a great king? 


25. Who was the most wicked woman? 
26. Who was the happiest woman? 
27. Whose mother and grandmother 


helped a young man to be good and true? 


A PRACTICAL QUESTION 


It had been raining for some time and 
three-year-old Florence was growing rest- 
less. Looking up to the sky she said, 
“Why doesn’t God turn off the hydrants?” 


Answers to puzzles in issue of July 31: 
= Mark. E plus yeast = eleven. 
Chapter times two = 22. 

Answers to conundrums in issue of 
July 31: 1. The door bell. 2. Heroine. 
3. Appetite. 4. Spices. 5. Three ducks. 
6. Doctors pronounce it harmless. Uf 
Physicians pronounce it dangerous. 

Answers to bible questions in issue of 


July 31: 1. Ararat. 2. Moses. 3. Joseph. 
4. Elisha. 5. David. 6. David. 7. Saul. 
8. Gamaliel. 


Topic for September 5 


WHAT CHRIST DOES FOR THE CHRIS- 
TIAN 


John 15:1-8, 14-16 (Consecration Meeting) 

“Tf you continue in me and my sayings 
continue in you, ask what you will, and 
it shall be done for you.” 


1. Suggestive: Quite a large number 
of societies closed down their regular 
meetings for the summer months. This 
should be the opening meeting for the 
fall work. The young people must be ral- 
lied, after the vacation period, for ef- 
fective work. Plan a neat poster adapted 
from a vineyard scene, issue neat little 
invitations, etc. 

2. The different varieties: Heinz, the 
pickle man, made a great advertising hit 
with his fifty-seven varieties. In Chris- 
tian work there are perhaps many more 
varieties. We speak of only two: 

(1) The normal. “Every branch that 
bears fruit, He prunes, that it may bear 
more fruit.” Fruitbearing is the natural 
expression of a normal Christian life— 
it is the test of discipleship. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” said the Mas- 
ter. 

(2) The abnormal. We have no right 
to sit in judgment on our fellows; but so 
far as measuring up to the test of real 
discipleship, they do not. They attend 
church occasionally; they contribute little 
to kingdom activities; in fact, they are 
very broad-minded souls—one thing for 
them is as good as another. The border 
line between themselves and the world 
grows dimmer with the passing years. 
Are you normal or abnormal? 

3. What can Christ do for the Chris- 


tian? It depends upon what we will let 
him do. He helps us to do at least three 
things: 


(1) To grow: The little babe comes to 
us almost helpless, but with proper care 
and proper nourishment he begins to 
stretch himself and to grow. Some one 
has said that when one stretches he never 
goes quite back to the place from which 
he started. How like this should be the 
life of the Christian! As we “stretch” 
ourselves, we must grow. Bible study, 
prayer, church fellowships—these are 
God’s appointed means to help us to 
grow. Young Christian, begin stretch- 
ing! 

(2) To express: In order to have rich- 
ness and variety in our Christian experi- 
ence we must express this new-found life. 
We must tell others about this wonderful 
_Saviour. We must stand up in prayer 
meeting and young people’s society and 
give expression to the faith in us. “Con- 
tinue in me, and let me eontinue in you.” 
“He who continues in me and in whom I 
continue bears abundant fruit.” How 
long has it been since your voice was 
heard in praise and thanksgiving to Him 


f pes page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 


work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


who hath done’ such great things for 
you? 

(3) To serve: We were saved to serve, 
not merely to gain heaven. Of course we 
expect to enjoy all the good things our 
Master has prepared for us in the realm 
beyond; but we should not bind ourselves 
to such a rigid system of mechanics as to 
when that time shall be that we will for- 
get to “do” the works of the Master to- 
day. Such a system of mechanics blocks 
progress. The New World Movement 
calls for a program and real progress in 
the evangelization of the world. That’s 
just why it had such hard sledding in 
some quarters. 

Recently, at one of our asemblies, a 
group of young folks met on the hillside 
after the evening program. It was a won- 
derful night, and our hearts burned with- 
in us as He talked with us. Before the 
group left that spot one of the brightest 
and best had surrendered for Christian 
service. Two others of the group had 
decided a little earlier. The next day, as 
we broke camp, one of the lassies was 
seen standing on the very spot where the 
night before she had answered God’s call. 
Almost the entire group will go to Mc- 
Minnville College this fall in preparation 
for life work. These are some of the 
things He can do for us. Open your 
hearts to receive Him! 


News and Methods 


B. Y. P. U. Handbook 

The new edition of the B. Y. P. U. 
Handbook is now ready and may be se- 
cured from the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society for 35 cents. 


Christian Life Calendars 

The General Board of Promotion of 
the N. B. CG. has issued a beautiful cal- 
endar which should be in every home. 
Of special interest to our young people is 
the fact that it contains young people’s 
topics for 1921. Write to the calendar 
department of the General Board of Pro- 
motion, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
for price list and description. 


The Inland Empire Assembly 

was the greatest ever held. The attend- 
ance and interest reached high-water 
mark. A number of the young people 
pledged themselves for Christian service. 
A committee has been appointed to look 
for a permanent location for this assem- 
bly, which has been held near Ceur 


Peoples Work 


LlHE Bae 


d’Alene, Idaho, for the past two yee 


Arkansas ; 
The summer assembly was held 
Arkadelphia June 15-22. Arkadelphia 
the home of Ouchita College, one of 
great Baptist schools of the Southw 


North Carolina 

North Carolina young people held tk 
annual convention in the beautiful « 
of Durham June 15-17. Mr. C. S. Lea 
was special B. Y. P. U. lecturer. 


Life Service 

Names of young people are still be 
added to the Life Service League of 
B. Y. P. U. of America as a result 
the Toronto convention. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati young people are alre 
making preparations for the great in 
national meet to be held next July. 
the Northern Baptist Convention mé¢ 
the latter part of June at Winona Lz 
Ind., it is quite likely that the yor 
people’s convention will meet immediai 
following at Cincinnati. 


The One Million Campaign 

In the young people’s report as § 
mitted at Denver, it was felt that & 
000 of the 1,000,000 tithing signatures 
be secured by July 1, 1922, should 
secured within the territory of the N 
C. Beginning with the early fall, an 
tensive campaign will be waged to 
end. 
The Illinois Assembly | 
held at Shurtleff College brought. 
gether a select group, principally f 
the southern part of the state. Spler 
work was done under the leadershij 
Director L. H. Koehler and a str 
faculty. 
Begin Now 

Plans are already under way for 
raising of the balance of the $100,000, 
Begin now to make preparations for 
grand finish. Inform the young pe 
over and over again as to the great 
jects of the movement. When our & 
general, Dr. Aitchison, gives orders 
storm the fort, let’s not fail him. | 


Georgia 

The state B. Y. P. U. convention | 
held at Gainesville June 22-24. Mr. 
H. Leavell is the secretary. 7 


Alabama j 

Alabama young people met ip am 
convention at the Southside Chv 
Birmingham, June 8-10. Mr. J. B. Li 
den is the efficient state secretary. 


Texas = 

In a recent training school hel 
Dallas, over 800 enrolled in all 
classes: Senior and junior mam 
“Training in Church Membership,” 
convention normal manual. IM 


Bible reading, 12,742 were enlisted. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
ye Founding of a Nation.’’ 


y Frank M. Gregg. New York: George 
Doran Company. $2.25 net. 
Jere is a worth-while story. It is a 


torical novel, from which some peo- 
will shy because it is historical and 
ers because it is a novel. Those who 
dit will not need to be told that here 
reliable history and an _ interesting 
ry so truly wedded that they do not 
rel. 
‘he story is told by a cavalier who, 
yelled to fly from England because 
a duel in which he has killed his 
agonist, secures passage on the May- 
yer. He has all the prejudice of his 
3s against the “Separatists,” but can- 
withhold his admiration for their 
rage and the spirit in which they en- 
‘e the hardships of the voyage. One 
the maidens, the daughter of Elder 
swster, attracts his attention and 
akens his interest. Before the ship 
reached its destination interest has 
wn into affection. During the months 
ore the Mayflower sails for England 
young man passes through a mighty 
iggle. On the one side is the fair 
' whom he loves, and over against 
3 love are his English possessions and 
mds, and the fact that she is one of 
Se sectaries whom he has despised. 
w does the battle come out? Read 
book and see. 
tut here is more than a romance. The 
criptions of conditions on board the 
yflower are exceedingly vivid. One 
_ almost see the voyagers gathered 
ut the boxes of earth on deck cook- 
| their scanty meals, and smell the 
l air of their cramped quarters. We 
introduced to Carver and Bradford 
_ Brewster and Standish and come to 
w their qualities and what manner 
men they were. The task of finding 
ace for their settlement, the work 
gathering the logs for their houses, 
sickness and death which marked 
t first winter, the organization by 
ch every man bore his part in the 
essary toil, the relations with Massa- 
-and Squanto, all that went into the 
eriences of those days is set forth 
@ with a vividness and charm which 
xe the book not only of compelling 
‘rest but of exceptional value as giv- 
a trustworthy picture of that immor- 
band of brave men and women to 
om Wwe Owe so much. 


erybody’s World.” 

y Sherwood Eddy. New York: 
Doran Co, 

he reading public has come to expect 
ething worth while whenever Sher. 
id Eddy writes. Mr. Eddy is so well 
wn that his reviewer need spend no 
e in introducing him. As a speaker 
writer he is a prime favorite with 


George 


those interested in religious work. This 


volume is the result of a world tour 
taken by Mr. Eddy in 1919. He treats 
of Russia, China, Japan, India and the 
Near Hast, and devotes a chapter to 
Anglo-Saxon responsibility. One of the 
most interesting chapters in the book is 
that devoted to Russia. It should be 
read by everyone who sees only the out- 
rages committed by Bolshevists and cries 
out for armed intervention. Some of Mr. 
Eddy’s conclusions will not be accepted 
by all of his readers, and his evident 
friendliness to movements looking toward 
organic church union will not commend 
him to the confidence of denomination- 
alists. However, those who agree and 
those who disagree will unite in recogni- 
tion of the timeliness and importance of 
the analyses here presented of condi- 
tions in lands whose weal pr woe closely 
concerns us. 


“Young Hearts.’’ 

By J. E. Buckrose. 
Doran Co. Net, 1.90. 

Uproot a city-bred man from a place 
in which he has been one of the local 
big bugs, set him down in the country 
on a large farm in the midst of conserva- 
tive péople, give him the idea that a part 
of his mission in life.is to remold coun- 
try life to a model which appeals to him, 
let him have also two daughters of mar- 
riageable age who loathe the country but 
try to like it for his sake, sprinkle in 
numerous men of about the age to at- 
tract and be attracted to the young 
women, and you have the making of a 
good story, especially when it is handled 
by Mrs. Buckrose. The book is interest- 
ing and abounds in clever character 
sketching. It may well have a _ place 
among those to which people turn dur- 
ing the heated season of the year. 


New York: George H. 


“Spiritual Voices In Modern Literature.’’ 


By Trevor H. Davies. New York: 


H. Doran Company. 

This book consists of a study of ten 
great masterpieces in English literature. 
The author has not attempted to produce 
literary essays, but has studied each pro- 
duction with the idea of setting forth 
the author’s conception of Christian 
truth. The studies are illuminating and 
inspiring and are well worth while. 


George 


“The Listener’s Guide to Music.’ 


By Percy A. Scholes. New York: Oxford 


University Press. 

This volume is intended for plain peo- 
ple who like music but are somewhat 
bewildered at its complexity and by the 
pace with which it passes across their 
attention. The author shows by clear il- 
lustrations how the composers used their 
tools and dealt with their materials. 
There are chapters dealing with subjects 
the listener needs to know, explaining 
the principle of design in music, showing 


the meaning of the sonata or symphony, 
describing the orchestra and its instru- 
ments, ete. It is safe to say that no-man 
can master this little book without hay- 
ing thereafter a finer appreciation than 
ever before of the concerts he may at- 
tend. 


“On the Trail of the Pioneers.’ 

sy John TT. New York: 
H. Doran Co. 

Now that migrations of any consider- 
able size have largely ceased in this coun- 
try, it is all the more important that 
those movements of population in the 
Jatter part of the eighteenth and early 
part of the nineteenth century should 
find permanent record. The author has 
brought together a great mass of interest- 
ing material and makes most vivid the 
courage and perseverance of those pion- 
eers who pushed westward from the At- 
lantic seaboard. These sketches of real 
experiences of real people will help us 
to realize what price was paid in hard- 
ship and suffering for the comforts which 
we of today enjoy. An excellent bibli- 
ography, together with a generous supply 
of maps and illustrations, adds to the at- 
tractiveness of a volume which would 
have charm and value even if lacking 
these additions. 


Faris. George 


“Apt Illustrations for Public Addresses.” 

By <A. Bernard Webber. York: 
George H. Doran Company: 

For those who find ready-made illustra- 
tions usable this book will furnish much 
helpful material. The material has been 
tested by the compiler, and covers a wide 
range of subjects. The greater part of 
the illustrations are intended for use by 
those who are speaking upon religious 
subjects. 


New 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Strategy of Life.’ By Arthur 
Porritt. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 


“The Christ of Revolution.” 
rte Coates. New York: 
vell Company. 

“Sadhu Sundar Singh.” 
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The Strange Valuations of Jesus 


NE of the startling aspects of Jesus’ 
O life is his scale of values. You can- 
not walk with him a single day, even a 
single hour, without recognizing that he 
carries an original balance. He has his 
own way of looking at things, and his 
way is always distinguished by a certain 
depth and inwardness. He moves with 
his fine scales and balances among the 
interior secrets of things, and his de- 
cisions and appraisements are in start- 
ling contrast to the accepted judgments 
of men. And these valuations are not 
obsolete. They did not pass away with 
his own day. They are unfading stand- 
ards, and they bear the seal of eternity. 

Let us then walk with Jesus a little 
while. Let us stand with him in one of 
the courts of the temple, near the brazen 
coffer which receives the contributions of 
worshippers as they go into the temple to 
pray. There is no napkin on the coffer, 
as there is in a Scottish kirk, to deaden 
the sound of the falling coin. A handful 
of coin, thrown in a skillful way, can 
make a rare clatter and demonstration. 
A big offering makes the coffer ring like 
a trumpet proclaims the deed with re- 
sounding clangor. You see people turn- 
ing to one another with a look of inquiry, 
which means, ‘who put that in?” The 
name of the donor is whispered as he 
walks on toward the holy place. Before 
the day is over every priest about the 
temple knows the magnitude of the gifts, 
and he knows the names of the larger 
givers. The shining deeds are talked 
about on many a street corner and in 
many a home in Jerusalem and in many 
a village to which the worshipping pil- 
grims have returned. to tell the story. 
What giving there has been! 

But here comes a poor widow, poor as 
a crow. She comes very quietly, and 
when she reaches the treasury she putsin 
her two mites so modestly that they slip 
away in secrecy. Nobody turns to look. 
Nobody sees her. Oh, yes, there is one 
who sees her, one who looks with other 
eyes than ours. The Master is there, 
with his piercing eyes and his exquisite 
scales. He sees her, and he weighs her 
deed in his balance, and this is his judg- 
ment: “Verily, I say unto you that this 
poor widow hath cast more in than all 
they which have cast into the treasury!” 

Now what does he weigh in those ex- 
quisite scales of his? When he is judg- 
ing beneficence he weighs the element of 
sacrifice. He seeks for the inner treas- 
ure of vital devotion, and he puts that 
into his scales. And what is sacrifice? It 
is beneficence that carries blood. It is 
giving which goes right up into the com- 
forts of life, into the hinterland of ease, 
and comes back unconsciously marked 
with the lines of self-denial. It is giving 
which bears the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
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I say it carries blood. And, after all, the 
blood is the life; it is the only vital cur- 
rency, and it is precious beyond all price. 
The widow’s mite probably would not 
purchase a single brick to repair the 
fabric of the temple, but the spirit in 
which they were given would create that 
living temple without which the lordly 
house of marble and gold is only the 
home of death. Two mites—only that! 
But the royal spirit that went with them 
was like a shining retinue which re- 
vealed the gift in all the splendor of a 
king. The two mites are at the head of 
the list—what a strange measure of valu- 
ation! The renown of the moment 
gathered about the bulkiest gift, the re- 
nown of history gathers about the mites. 
One was a big gift and no plus; the other 
was two mites plus the infinite. 

Let us accompany the Master down 
another road, watch him as he reveals 
the strange valuations of God. The dis- 
ciples have been away on their first evan- 
gelistic mission. When their Master sent 
them forth he endowed them with mys- 
tic gifts of healing and expulsion. They 
could lay their hands upon the sick, and 
the sweet genius of health came home 
again. They could speak to the devil-rid- 
den, and the devil fled, and the place of 
disorder became a temple of peace. Yes, 
they had the power to expel tyrants, and 
they could banish disease. And every- 
body wondered at their power; every- 
body gazed upon them with admiration 
touched with awe. Everywhere they were 
received with grateful homage. And now 
they are coming back; they are impatient 
to tell the Master the story of their tri- 
umphs; they are excited with their suc- 
cesses. They are exhilarant. 

“Lord, even the devils are subject unto 
us!” What gifted men they are! Every- 
body acknowledged it. But what did Jesus 
say? What judgment came from his 
scales? “Rejoice not that the devils are 
subject unto you, but rather rejoice that 
your names are written in heaven.’ How 
unique is the valuation, and how extra- 
ordinary is his judgment! “Do not re- 
joice,’”’ he says, “in your command of a 
gift, but rejoice in your relation with 
your God. Do not give the primary con- 
cern to talent, but to character.” It is 
one thing to have the name on the fading 
scroll of Gaiilean fame, it is infinitely 
better to have your name written in un- 
fading letters in the Lamb’s book of life. 

Well, here is a new sort of valuation. 
Our spiritual affinities are regarded as of 
infinitely more importance than our most 
showy gifts. To be walking with God is 
declared to be infinitely more precious 
than to be talked about by men. Some- 
body says: “So-and-so is a very gifted 
man.” That would scarcely interest the 
Lord Jesus; he would be immediately 
concerned about his spiritual relations. 
Where does his soul live? What is his 
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spiritual address? Is his name writter 
heaven, and is he drawing his life f; 
eternal springs? That is the quest of 
Lord. We run after a man’s gifts; 
Lord is concerned with his spirit 
home. 

There is one other little journey 
may take with the Lord: let us st 
by Jacob’s well. A woman has come 
the well to draw water. She has « 
from the little village of Sychar, | 
a few fields away. When I was there, 
priestly abuse of the well filled me y 
a feeling of repulsion. They have b 
what is little better than a 10-cent s] 
around the well. It is all so cheap 
sensational, so sordid. The gaudy ¢ 
fice seems to have exiled the lovely | 
ness of God’s open and beautiful wo 
So I hurried outside and looked aro 
on the landscape, and I loved it. Tl 
was the mountain I wanted to see, 
as the woman from Sychar had seer 
She lifted her eyes as I lifted mine, 
she said to the Jewish stranger wl 
she met at the well: “Our fathers 1 
shipped in this mountain, but ye say i 
in Jerusalem is the place where } 
ought to worship.” There we have 
two seales of value which preva 
throughout the land of Israel. “We 
Mount Abel; ye say Mount Zion!” | 
of which meant that by the measuren 
of these ratio scales worship is one vi 
in one place and of quite inferior v: 
in another. ‘‘Here, on this mountain, 
spirit of worship rises like a lark f 
its nest and loses itself in a privac 
glorious light. But ye say that in J 
salem is the place where men ough’ 
worship!” “Yes, Mount Zion is the | 
home of worship. There the ladde’ 
communion rests on the earth, and 
top of it reaches to heaven, and | 
angels of God are ascending and dese 
ing upon it! Mount Zion is the m 
tain!” ‘ 

No, 
What 
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Mount Ebal is the mounta 
scales of judgment are th 
These are judgments which sanctify 
cality and profane the country. 
hallow the inch, and they desecrate 
mile. But the Lord seeth not as - 
seeth; let us look at the stranger 
the well, and let us listen to him. 
brings out his scales of values! “Nei 
in this mountain nor yet in Jerusal 
He quietly but firmly puts both seale 
one side. The Samaritan says: “! 
worship is the only true worshiift 
says the Jew, “Zion worship is the 
true worship.” Jesus minimizes the 
jectives to the point of extinction, 
he magnifies the noun. He places 
value on Ebal, he puts no value on 4 
but he rests the entire value on wors 
“God is spirit, and they that wor 
him must worship him in spirit an! 
truth.” There Ebal is gone, and Zid 
(Continued on page 1056) 
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Vill the profession of the Christian 
h mean in some not remote day the 
< of martyrdom, as it meant in early 
jistian times? Certainly no serious 
der of current events the woild over 
safely answer in the negative. Ar- 
jians have died by hundreds of thou- 
ds to prove their loyalty to Jesus 
jist, when the mere recital of the 
jnammedan formula would have saved 
n. Bolshevism has manifested un- 
stionable hostility to Christianity and 
secuted its followers. The plainly 
claimed enmity of the colored races, 
ch becomes slowly but steadily more 
er aS years pass, finds expression of 
urpose to submerge that faith which 
white man generally professes along 
1 the white man’s civilization. As 
ster as these manifestations is the 
‘ess attitude of people of Christian 
is toward those ethical and spiritual 
les which are the creation of the 
istian faith or the result cf its exalt- 
touch upon those qualities of good- 
3 which God has planted in the 
tts of all his children in all lands 
times. Increasing profligacy of life, 
‘ignoring of the church by the youth, 
ever-increasing resort to machine 
hods instead of reliance upon the 
amic of a faith in a living and con- 
ring Christ, are things which give 
se to many men and women. 
orace Bushnell said that the church 
only two methods by which to win 
world to Christ: the missionary en- 
‘rise and Christian over-population. 
the latter he meant that the popula- 
' of Christians in America and in 
‘y land should steadily gain numeri- 
Supremacy, and heathen philosophies 
religions be eventually eliminated. 
is the frank recognition of this ques- 
_that has been giving power to the 
form of the Northfield General Con- 
nee during these days. Dr. John Mc- 
‘1, the Scotch evangelist who labored 
| D. L. Moody in so many campaigns, 
ches his message with that old-time 
flash of wit, and surgical sarcasm 
| has always characterized him. 
vably the American pulpit has no 
cher who delivers a more searching 
ion than Dr. Harris E. Kirk of Balti- 
®, Md. He is the enemy of all foible, 
sham, and cant. He inspires the 
‘er to a house-cleaning in heart and 
1 Dr. John A. Hutton, of Glasgow, 
land, preaches a Christianity that 
Something to say about our interna- 
al affairs, and he speaks his mind in 
Ndid and forceful way. If one likes 
t and calm in preaching, let him hear 
Anglican preacher, Dr. J. Stuart 
len, rector of St. Paul’s, Portman 
we, London. He is familiar with 
hfield and to many Episcopal pulpits 
ur cities; and wherever he speaks he 
‘ches a winsome as well as a chal- 
ing Christ. Dr. John Gardner. of 
480, is of the illuminating style. 
daily lectures on the Apostolic 
‘ech are bringing out truths which 
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the church of the present day must see 
again to possess power and win control 
over the world. 

And the burden of all this preaching is 
that the follower of Christ today must 
know his ground, and stand and fight 
on it. The summons is to a militant 
spiritual life under the command of and 
in allegiance to a glorified Lord and 
Master. The Conference continued 
through August 15, and is followed by 
daily Bible study courses until Septem- 
ber 18. 


Denver’s Week of Frightfulness 


By Gro. E. BurLinGAME 


Denver has made an adventure in in- 
dustrial warfare during the first week 
of August, which cost the community 
eight human lives and a financial toss 
of $250,000. Organized labor has suf- 
fered a disastrous rout as the conse- 
quence of bad leadership and blundering 
strategy. Eleven hundred men working 
for the Denver Tramway went on strike 
Sunday morning, Aug. 1, after an almost 
unanimous vote in mass meeting, fol- 
lowing inflammatory speeches by two 
labor agitators. Today (Monday, Aug. 
9), the strikers have surrendered uncon- 
ditionally and ask to be given back their 
places. The factors contributing to the 
breaking of the strike were the aggres- 
sive effort of the mayor and police force, 
the codperation of several hundred citi- 
zens who volunteered as special officers, 
the authority of a judge of the district 
court, and the presence of United States’ 
troops controlling the city under martial 
law. 

The Denver Tramway operated for 
thirty years independently of the labor 
unions. For the past two years the 
men have been organized, and through 
that period the street-car situation has 
been a plague to Denver. Mayor Bailey 
was elected a year ago (the day before 
the Northern Baptist Convention opened 
in Denver) by the union labor vote on a 
pledge to secure a five-cent fare. That 
pledge could not be kept, and the Tram- 
way Company has been harassed on both 
sides; by the protest against increased 
fare, and by the demand for increased 
wages. 

At present the whole matter is pend- 
ing in the district court, where an in- 
junction has been issued prohibiting the 
company from reducing wages and also 
prohibiting the officials of the union 
from interfering with the operation of 
the Tramway. Despite this injunction, 
and contrary, as the court affirms, to an 
agreement made by the union in court, 
the strike was called and the men or- 
dered out. The cessation of service was 
complete, and the company made no ef- 
fort to operate cars for several days, 
pending the arrival of strike-breakers 
from San Francisco, headed by the ex- 
pert “Black-Jack Jerome.” 

The demands of the union, briefly 
stated, included the closed shop and in- 
creased pay. They receive 58 cents per 
hour and asked for 75 cents. They de- 
manded that only union men be em- 
ployed, and that no man be discharged 
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without the consent of the union. In 
fact, the big issue was the “closed shop” 
question; and aligned with the union 
were the allied labor forces of the Den- 
ver Trades and Labor Assembly, while 
the organized commercial interests were 
involved with the Tramway in the fight 
for the open-shop principle. 

Wednesday a car or two crept out, 
heavily screened to prevent breakage of 
windows, manned by armed strike-break- 
ers and guarded by police in autos. That 
afternoon a delegation of labor unionists 
visited the mayor and demanded that 
police support of the Tramway be with- 
drawn. The mayor, declared his unway- 
ering purpose to have the cars run, and 
practically defied the delegation. The 
next day more cars were running, and 
the labor union delegation again called 
on the mayor, heading a parade said to 
number 1.500. This was the beginning 
of the wild fury of rioting which for 
seven hours swept over Denver, raiding 
street cars and firing or wrecking them, 
looting the plant of the leading news- 
paper of the state, attacking a car barn 
where strike-breakers were housed, and 
causing two deaths and more than thirty 
serious injuries before the night ended. 

Friday morning the mayor called for 
1,000 volunteers to serve as special of- 
ficers, and within a few hours hundreds 
of men were guarding the peace of the 
city. The American Legion furnished 
500 men for this service. Friday night, 
another car barn was the scene of a 
tragedy, when strike-breakers fired into 
a threatening mob and wounded several 
curious onlookers, including two chil- 
dren. Before dawn the city and state 


executives had appealed to the federal 


authorities for relief, and 250 soldiers 
from Fort Logan, near Denver, were 
rushed in under command of Col. Ballou, 
who at once took entire control of the 
situation. Twenty-four hours later, 500 
picked veterans from Camp Funston ar- 
rived, and Sunday witnessed the moving 
of cars on several lines, closely followed 
by soldiers in autos, equipped with 
trench rifles, while a ‘75 and machine 
guns were ready at the barracks at the 
Auditorium to meet any disturbance. 
Monday, for the first time since the 
strike began, cars were in service ef- 
fectively, and carried full loads as usual. 

Judge Whitford summoned into court 
the officers of the striking union and 
charged them with contempt in violating 
his injunction, threatening them with a 
jail sentence unless they revoked their 
action. Spurred by this powerful in- 
centive, and awed by the two nights of 
terror which had befallen the city as 
the result of their course, they agreed 
on Saturday, conditionally, to call off the 
strike. The conditions were such as to 
receive no consideration from the Tram- 
way, and after many hours of secret 
negotiations and conferences of attor- 
neys, labor leaders, Tramway officials, 
city and military authorities, the union 
threw up the sponge and on Monday 
afternoon went into court and surren- 
dered unconditionally. The men ask the 
Tramway to take them back individually, 
and without any recognition of the union 
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or any pledges whatever as to the ex- 
clusion of the strike-breakers from fur- 
ther service. 

As this article is concluded, Gen. 
Leonard Wood is arriving from Chicago 
to review the situation, while Tramway 
officials are formulating the conditions 


on which the men are to return to work. | 


Denver, stunned and shamed by the 
worst disturbance in her history, is 
counting up the cost of this week of 
frightfulnmess: eight dead, fifty-two in- 
jured, 105 under arrest, and an estimated 
loss to all concerned of not less than 
$250,000. Federal troops numbering 750 
guard the city, and life is again almost 
normal. The Denver Post, whose plant 
was looted by a mob in the rioting of 
Thursday night, issued its usual early 
edition next morning, despite the 
damage done to presses and linotype 
machines and editorial rooms, and has 
from the first been a powerful factor in 
shaping and. directing public opinion. 
The entire city press has been united in 
its denunciation of lawlessness. 

The Tramway men will, most of them, 
soon be at work again at the old rate of 
pay, under open-shop conditions; the 
strike-breakers will pack their grips and 
follow their unterrified leader to the next 
scene of strike and strife (Des Moines, 
probably); the organized commercial in- 
terests of Denver will make secure their 
sweeping victory against the “closed 
shop;” and the labor leaders who have 
barely escaped a jail sentence for defy- 
ing a court injunction will reflect on 
their tactical blunder in not heeding the 
advice of their best friends and most 
competent counselors who _  besought 
them not to precipitate the strike. 

Readers of THE BAPTIST may rest as- 
sured that no injustice has been done to 
the workingman in the breaking of the 
Denver Tramway strike. Impossible de- 
mands had been made, lawless inter- 
ference with the operation of a public 
utility had been committed, an occasion 
for rioting and murder had been pro- 
vided, employés of the company had 


been brutally and cruelly beaten, some 


unto death, and unless the strike had 
been broken, great injustice would have 
ensued to the community as a whole. 
“Black-Jack Jerome” and his gang were 
the last desperate resort of the Tramway 
Company, seeking at least in this case 
to keep faith with the court and with 
the city. Both the company and the 
people will very much prefer to see the 
former employés on the cars, for they 
are a fine force of men; but first they 
need to learn anew the obligation to 
respect the law and to moderate their 
demands in the interest of the claims 
of others. Denver’s great task now is 
to expel the root of bitterness which has 
sprung up and thriven in this hideous 
and bloody week, and to learn how to 
fulfil the second commandment in the 
law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 


Later: by telegraph 


Thursday morning: Denver is amazed 
to learn that the Tramway Union last 
night repudiated the action and urgent 
entreaty of their executive board and 
voted by 771 to 86 against returning to 
‘work. The reason given is the company’s 
refusal to recognize the union and the 
requirement of individual applications 
for reinstatement. The outlook now is 
for a bitter fight on the open shop. The 
issue will remain indefinitely. 

Denver, Colo. 


An Epidemic of Cholera in 
West China 


At the present time there is a severe 
epidemic of cholera at Chungking; hun- 
dreds are dying daily. I thought it 
might be wise to try to prevent some 
of its terrible ravages here, so I wrote 
to the British consul offering advice to 
the city authorities. Yesterday I was 
invited by the head of the foreign office 
of this province and the commission of 
police to a consultation with them over 
the epidemic. There were present Dr. 
Allan of C. M. M. and both French doc- 
tors of the Pasteur Institute. We talked 
nearly two hours and the police are now 
placarding the city with thousands of 
notices based on one written by me to 
the consul. - 

Think how important all this is—this 
immense city and tremendous surround- 
ing population are in most imminent 
peril—mortality over 50 per cent. These 
officials called on us to advise them and 
théy accepted our advice. It was a glori- 
ous opportunity, for they recognize our 
ways are best. What a field we have 
here for a medical school; nearly 100,- 
000,000 people, and we the only medical 
school, except a very inferior one run 
by military authorities. We are here 
where plague and epidemic and pesti- 
lences begin—right at the source of 
these perils. Think what it means to 
be in at the spot where one can ef- 
fectively stamp out the beginnings! 
What an opportunity and what a respon- 
sibility! Were Asiatic cholera entering 
San Francisco the American nation 
would spend millions gladly to stop it, 
but here, for hundreds or thousands we 
can kill the trouble before it can raise 
its head away from home! If only this 
tremendous chance were known and 
realized at home surely the necessary 
men and money would pour in! We 
realize our position and we are doing 
what we can with an inadequate force 
and little money; but we have the cour- 
age of our convictions, have faith in our 
students, our school, in you to help our 
cause conquer. In a very real and prac- 
tical way we are touching the core of 
the matter; we are putting our pupils 
and schools to a very real test and we’ll 
win out! 

There is fighting going on now to drive 
out the Yunnanese and Kweicheo troops 
and I have volunteered to take out a 
party of Red Cross workers. I hope 
there will not be need, but I am glad 
to go if necessary.—Extract from letter 
of Dr. W. R. Morse, June 8, 1920. 


Does Japan Need Reinforce- 
ments ? 


“Our conference this year was char- 
acterized by a deep devotional spirit and 
by a very serious atmosphere through- 
out all the business sessions, one reason 
for this being the fearfully depleted con- 
dition in which we find ourselves. For 
vears our thinned ranks have been en- 
deavoring to hold the line in the hope 
that after the war had closed and peace 
prevailed, recruits would again be com- 
ing our way. But it is coming to be a 
very serious question whether or not the 
line can be held any longer. The gaps 
are getting too numerous and too ex- 
tensive. The cable that was sent re- 
cently was not sent merely to remind 
you of our needs, but it was sent because 
we are facing an unusual crisis. As you 
already know, the Hachinohe-Morioka 


field is vacant; 
the Kyoto field is vacant; 
field is vacant, and only temporary p) 
vision has been made for the Inland S¢ 


long. The physical condition of bo 
of them is causing us a good deal 
anxiety. You will hear from Fisher 
detail about the present situation.”— 
tract from letter of William Axling. | 
Dr. Dean’s Observations | 

A note from Dr. Dean says: “Lect 
ing for the Redpath-Vawter Chautauq 
system in the Middle Western stat 
John Marvin Dean is finding the warm 
of responses to his appeal for the Leag 
of Nations with reservations. The gre 
majority in the audiences in a sched) 
of over ninety towns and cities seem 
be for the league interpreted so as 
leave unquestioned American soverei; 
ty. As many Republicans as Demoer; 
seem favorable. Dr. Dean is lecturi 
on the topic, “America’s Tomorroy 
and in addition to his advocacy of | 
league is pleading for the passage of { 
Smith-Towner education bill and the } 
called Americanization bill, both lost 
the last Senate. He is also advocati 
a national department of health and { 
establishment in all the states of cou 
modeled on the Kansas Court of Ind 
trial Relations. The sentiment of | 
states visited, if judged by the respor 
of my audiences, is emphatically prog 
sive and will not abide reactionaryi 
in political or social affairs. Even 
pleading that we should reverse ¢ 
selves in regard to Armenia and acc) 
a mandate for that bloody land, I fi 
the audiences emphatic in appro’ 
‘America for humanity’ will continue 
be a better slogan than that recen 
hoisted banner which reads ‘Ame! 
for America only.’ ” 


South Dakota Summer — 
Assembly 


Several matters combined to mi 
the third annual summer assembly) 
South Dakota Baptists a success, ami; 
them the splendid weather condition 
August 1-8, the exceptionally hel] 
faculty, the restful surroundings of | 
campus of Sioux Falls College and | 
manner in which the faculty of the 
lege had made such ample preparati 
for the assembly. Heretofore the | 
bly has been held at a popular lake 
sort and when the change was made 
the state college campus it was on 
be expected there would be a falling 
in the enrolment; yet, neverthel' 
there was an enrolment of 119 
much interest taken in the indivi¢ 
class periods. The assembly was Ca? 
for by Rev. G. Elton Harris, local pas! 
as president, Rev. Walter Ingram, 
chell, general secretary, and Miss 
jorie Guild, Dell Rapids, nen of a: 

f a 
fol 


faculty included several men 0 
reputation, the list including the! 
ing: Dr. Lewis, dean of William Jey 
College, Mo.; Rev. C. L. Bromley, Shé 
hai; Rev. F. K. Singiser, Rang 
Burma; Dr. Young, Philadelphia; 
Peters, Viborg, S. D.; Dr. Coulter, DP 
dent of Sioux Falls College, and J 
Hendrick, Sioux Falls. The annual m 
ing and banquet were held on Fri 
evening, at which time the followin 
ficers were elected for the coming y@ 
Rev. R. D. Lloyd, Huron, president; 
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ton Harris, Sioux Falls, vice-presi- 
Rev. J. D. Collins, Huron, secre- 
and dean. The following were 
das representatives from the vari- 
conferences: Danish, Joseph Swen- 
Swedish, Rev. R. A. Arlander, Big 
gs; German, Willibald Argow and 
J. S. Schroder, state convention. 
ibove-named officers, with the addi- 
of Rey. Earl V. Pierce, Mrs. Lucy 
» and Rev. Walter Ingram, form the 
tive committee. 


Minnesota Letter 
By E. R. Porr 


-. B. W. Annable finds his work en- 
ging at Worthington. Six converts 
baptized the first Sunday in Au- 
Rey. Nels Nelson, who removed 
Houston to the Swedish church at 
iington, has also baptized several. 
midji, Rev. G. W. Kehoe has had 
a large accession to the church. 
ty-eight (twenty-four by baptism) 
been received and aS many more 
peedily come in. Rey. S. Batchelor 
esigned and will soon close his 
ate at Waterville. At Luverne, 
J. T. Brown from Page, N. D., has 
his work. Rev. J. R. Brygger is 
ing Lake Burton Sunday after- 
in addition to his work at Tyler. 
: parsonage has been secured with 
elp of the state convention and 
Mission Society. Rev. Wm. Wil- 
tueceeds Rev. J. G. Little at Pipe- 
going from Champton. The 
1 at Truman is planning large im- 
nents on church building and par- 
2, and has pledges for over $6,000 
d. Rev. H. E. Orsborne of Min- 
lis is summer supply at Little 
and International Falls. Both of 
churches are contemplating some 
much needed repairs, and next 
enlarged building should be un- 
en, 
. Rolland Butler of Fairfield, Iowa, 
ccepted the call of the Anoka 
1 and will begin his pastorate 
1. The Philadelphian Church, St. 
is making good progress with its 
uilding under the guidance of: Rev. 
Valiant, city superintendent. Rev. 
1 M. Frost has left Breckenridge, 
ing to New York. We are sorry to 
‘im, a Minnesota boy, from our 
| Rey. E. L. True is supplying 
ell regularly, making the trip from 
apolis each week. Rev. C. H. Da- 
as settled as pastor at Canby and 
begins encouragingly. Rev. L. 
son has gone from the Danish 
1 at Stordue, and Rev. A. Broholm, 
ly missionary among the Danes, 
»*s there for some time to come. 
Summer Assembly at Mound, 
Minnetonka, was fairly attended; 
gistered and the total number of 
$3 and all went up to 500. The 
m was very helpful; the friends 
yutside of the state, Rev. W. P. 
Td, Rey. A. C. Bowers, Miss Noble 
*. W; P. Behan, gave lectures and 
Ses, interesting and inspiring. The 
10. Session on the closing Sunday 
lost impressive when seventeen 
people declared their intention to 
their lives to some specific 
of Christian service. A flag with 
he stars on it, indicating the num- 
young people in the state who had 
isly made such decisions, was ap- 
itely dedicated. Plans are grad- 
aking shape by which it is hoped 
embly may be made stronger than 
id More useful, especially in work 
the young people. aid 


Miss Vera Rice, who for ovér three 
years has led the young people of Minne- 
sota, closed her work Aug. 1. She 
has proven her worth in every way and 
it will be exceedingly difficult to fill the 
vacancy. Miss Rice is with her people 
in Park Rapids and will reside there for 
a time. Everyone wishes her every 
blessing in whatever she may do, for all 
know she will never be idle in the cause 
of Christ. 


Where to Order Missionary 
Literature 


All our national missionary societies 
have consolidated their literature depart- 
ments in the literature department of 
the General Board of Promotion, and all 
the promotional literature heretofore 
published by the missionary societies is 
now published and circulated by this de- 
partment. A joint catalog has been pub- 
lished, listing all the literature relating 
to the work of all our missionary socie- 
ties, which will be sent to any address 
on request. 

The permanent centers for the dis- 
tribution of literature will probably be 
decided by the General Board of Promo- 
tion at its November meeting. Mean- 
while three literature bureaus have been 
organized for the convenience of those 
not within reach of New York. The lo- 
cation of these bureaus is temporary, 
it being thought wise, in the interest of 
economy, to utilize offices and equipment 
now available rather than to incur ex- 
pense unnecessarily, pending decision by 
the General Board of Promotion as to 
permanent centers of distribution. 

Beginning Sept. 1, therefore, all the 
literature relating to the work of any of 
our missionary societies can be secured 
from any of the following addresses: 


(1) Literature Department, 
General Board of Promotion, 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

(2) Literature Bureau, 

General Board of Promotion, 
Ford Bldg., Boston. 
(3) Literature Bureau, 
General Board of Promotion, 
2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 
(4) Literature Bureau, 
General Board of Promotion, 
506 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


It may be added that of course this 
does not in any way affect the publish- 
ing of books by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, with whose head- 
quarters and branch houses the new 
literature department is working in 
heartiest cooperation. 


The University Baptist Church 


There will be more than 400 Baptist 
students in the University of Illinois the 
coming year. It would be a great help in 
getting into touch with these students 
if parents, pastors and friends would not 
only send me a line regarding them, but 
would also tell them of the University 
Baptist Church and urge them to af- 
filiate themselves with it on first Sun- 
day they are in town. The church is 
located at the corner of Fourth and 
Daniel streets. The Bible School, which 
is a veritable school of religious educa- 
tion, meets at 10 o’clock, the one service 
of worship of the day is at 11 and the 
B. yi, at, 6:30). “All. the work is 
planned especially for the students. 
Courses will be given this year in the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith, the 
history and literature of the Hebrew peo- 
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ple, the life of Christ, and the social 
principles and teachings of Christianity. 
MARTIN S. BRYANT, 
Student Pastor. 
807 S. Fourth St., Champaign, III. 


| Atlantic Coast 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rev. L. A. CLEVENGER, pastor of the 
Broadway Church, Providence, has re- 
signed to take up evangelistic work. 


Rey. JoHN StTEwArRT, former secretary 
of the Rhode. Island Convention, is visit- 
ing his family this month. 


Rev. WILLIAM CLEMENTS, pastor of the 
Trinity Church, Providence, reports bap- 
tisms occurring and the church prosper- 
ing. On July 29, his salary was increased 
$300. 

THE First CuurcH, EAst PROVIDENCE, 
Rev. T. L. Frost, pastor, reports forty- 
three additions last year, thirty-eight of 
which were by baptism. 


Tue Rey. H. J. BALLENTINE, pastor of 
the Hope Valley Church, recently bap- 
tized twenty-six candidates. 


At THE RoGER WILLIAMS CHURCH, 
PROVIDENCE, the Rev. S. D. Ringrose 
began his pastorate on August 1. 


Rev. GrorceE W. RicLer, president of 
Hartshorn Memorial College, Richmond, 
Va. preached on July 25 at the Second 
Church, East Providence. Dr. Rigler was 
formerly pastor of the Second Church 
for a period of thirteen years. 


NEW YORK 


THE WORK OF THE First CHurRCH of 
Norwich, N. Y., is going along well. The 
pastor has recently baptized a number of 
persons, all adults. There are others 
waiting. A splendid spirit is shown in 
all departments of the work and espe- 
cially in the Sabbath School. On the fifth 
of August Mrs. MacMillan, wife of the 
pastor, underwent a serious surgical oper- 
ation at the Norwich Memorial Hospital. 
Her many friends are glad to know she is 
making a good recovery. 


Mississippi Valley 


MICHIGAN 


THE First CHURCH, JACKSON, is asking 
that the state convention meeting, sched- 
uled to meet there in October, be put 
over for a year, owing to the fact that 
the Odd Fellows are meeting in the city 
at the same time. It would seem that 
the meeting would have to be elsewhere 
or postponed for two weeks from the 
date set. 


THE First HUNGARIAN CHURCH, DETROIT, 
is rejoicing in the success attained in 
the daily vacation Bible school under 
the able leadership of Miss Jane, the 
superintendent, Miss Kirschke,:. the mis- 
sionary, and Miss Thorn, a volunteer 
teacher. The regular Sunday school also 
is making good progress under the 
leadership of Bro. Fauchal. This is a 
Hungarian school, but all the classes ex- 
cept two are English. There are not 
only Hungarians in the school but also 
Poles, Italians, Germans, somé@times a 
few Jewish and at present two Gypsy 
children ‘We are compelled,” says the 
pastor, Rev. P. F. Schilling, “to talk 
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English because we are all new Ameri- 
cans and no one is able to speak all the 
different languages. Every Sunday eve- 
ning open-air meetings are held with an 
attendance of from 300 to 500. On June 
18 a husband and wife were baptized. 
The pastor asks the prayers of God’s 
people for this work. 


IOWA 


Tue Iowa Baptist ASSEMBLY, held at 
Iowa Falls on the beautiful grounds that 
belong to the Baptists of the state, was 
one of the most largely attended in re- 
cent years. There was deep interest in 
the program and fine fellowship from the 
first day to the last. The improvements 
that had been made within the past year 
met with hearty approval from the peo- 
ple. The sum of $1600 was needed to 
meet necessary payments. As there was 
not a little more to do to add to the com- 
fort and convenience of the increasing 
numbers who attend the assembly, it was 
thought best to ask for $2000. The re- 
sponse to this request was $2400 in cash 
and pledges. 

The young people attend the assembly 
in large numbers and they are helped to 
a better knowledge of what the denomi- 
nation is doing. They enjoy meeting the 


denominational leaders and are _ in- 
fluenced to plan for greater things in 
service in kingdom work. Aug. 1, Dr. 


O. C. Brown of the Publication Society 
asked those who had decided and those 
who were ready to decide to enter into 
life service as missionaries at home or 
across the seas, to manifest the same by 
gathering in seats in the front part of 
the Pavilion. To this invitation thirty 
responded. This was a fine crowning for 
the closing day of the assembly. 

Many were glad to meet Rev. John 
Firth and Mrs. Firth, who are enjoying 
their second furlough from labor in As- 
sam, in a service of nearly thirty years. 
They tell the story of their labors among 
the people in Asia in a very simple way, 
but in a way that commands every lis- 
tener from the first word to the last. We 
also enjoyed hearing and seeing Mr. Paul 
Hackett of Rangoon, Burma, a practical 
missionary printer with a live message, 
and with many interesting things to 
show about the life and the dress, and the 
skill of the people in handcraft. Miss 
Mabel Young of Des Moines, just home 
from Cuba, was quite at home among 
many friends at the assembly. Dr. A. W. 
Caul of Ames, Rev. L. E. Viets of Web- 
ster City, and Rev. O. E. Westerlund of 
Iowa Falls were continued as president, 
treasurer, and secretary of the assembly, 
respectively. Prof. Jay A. Lapham of 
Des Moines was again chosen as chancel- 
lor. There was a general opinion in 


favor of a two weeks’ session of the 
assembly next year. 

Just preceding the assembly the pastors 
held a conference that was intensely in- 
teresting and profitable. Rev. R. B. 
Davidson of Ames is the president of the 
conference. Dr. J. J. Ross of Chicago 
gave excellent Bible expositions, Dr. 
George W. Cassidy of Sioux City, and 
Pastors L. E. Viets of Webster City, 
Frederick Donovan of Chariton, L. E. 
Brough of Murray, E. H. Lower of Cedar 
Rapids led in interesting discussions per- 
taining to the life of the church and the 
duties of pastors. General discussion 
zave zest to the meetings. Pastor C. J. 
Askins of Waterloo was chosen for secre- 
tary. 


Tur First CuurcH, WATERLOO, enrolled 
300 in its daily vacation Bible school, 
with children attending from half a 
dozen different churches, including the 
Roman Catholic. Pastor C. J. Askins 
and his peopie are much pleased with the 
manifest interest in the school. Pastor 
and Mrs. C. S. Osborne of Hudson proved 
to be excellent leaders in the _ school. 


CALVARY CHURCH, DAVENPORT, reports 
that the year ending Aug. 31 is one of 
the best in its history. There have been 
ninety-four accessions, sixty-three by bap- 
tism and thirty-one by letter. The attend- 
ance at services is large. The Sunday 
evening service is probably the best at- 
tended in the locality. The prayer meet- 
ings also have been decidedly helpful. 
The church as a whole feels that Dr. A. 
Frank Houser, the pastor, is the man of 
the hour for it. His salary was recently 
increased $600. On July 23, his daugh- 
ter, Caroline, was united in marriage to 
Frank Garden, a rising young business 
man of Davenport. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


THE SuNDAY sCcHOOL AT IpswicH has 
had interesting floats in the Fourth of 
July parade for the last two years. In 
the parade of 1919, the float represented 
a church building, being about twelve by 
sixteen feet with a belfry. Children 
were hanging out of the windows and a 
cornetist played, “The Little Brown 
Chureh in the Vale.” This year the 
main point of the feature presented by 
the school was a large white: star car- 
ried by the boys’ class while streamers 
of red, white and blue were carried by 
other scholars. Another white star was 
mounted on a truck in which the small 
children were carried. On either side 
was a large banner reading “Baptist 
Sunday school.” The superintendent, 
Mrs. Leota F. Beebe, has recently re- 
turned from a two months’ trip in west- 
ern New York, Boston and surrounding 
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places of historic interest. The y 
Rey. A. Pierce Waltz, has just Tet 
from a two months’ vacation spe) 
Washington, D. C., and parts of Vir 
This school is the largest in the a 


Rocky Mountair 
States 


i 


COLORADO 


Pres. J. W. Bartry preached at I; 
on July 25, while Rev. T. F. Kelle) 
attending the meetings of the as) 
tion. The church is in a fine Spit 
condition. Mr. Kelley has alread| 
ceived sixty-five persons for bapti! 
a result of the Union Kirkland r 
meetings. 


Rev. J. M. GARDNER, who has } 


supplying the church at Rocky 
has accepted a unanimous call to b 
pastor. : 
Harp EvaAncevist Geo. L. ‘Tuo: 
will assist Pastor James Graham in 


gelistic meetings at Limon, begi 
Sept. 1. ; 
THE NEW PASTOR, Rev. J. F. Hi 


RERRY, is on the field at Las Anima} 
the work is opening up well. Gy) 
has already been broken for a 
church edifice. 

IDAHO i || 


Miss Mary C. Ayres began wo} 
Aug. 1 as a general missionary ( 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
sionary Society. 


OWING TO ILL HEALTH Pastor | 
bas resigned at Twin Falls, and hi 
the state. This leaves one of the} 
churches in the state pastorless, 
Evangelist Mills is acting as supr. 


AN INITIAL STEP was, taken at | 
Falls which may be of historical in) 
in the light of later days. A comi 
on an educational institution wa 
pointed, to report in 1921 at the 
convention on the matter of i 
university for this intermountain 
try to be located in Idaho, who shi 
in touch with towns interested an 
up correspondence with the edu! 
board of the Northern Baptist Ci 
tion, but without any power to act, 
following were appointed as meml' 
this committee: W. H. Witty, Poci 
R. B. Greenwood, American Falls; 
Poulson, Idaho Falls: Jee Sanger 
Falls; E. J. Ayers, Gooding; R. 
Mahon, Shoshone; F. S. Dietrich, ) 
H. E. Grothe, Nampa; R. EH. Wilson 
bridge. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Rev. W. R. HOoweLt, manager 
Seattle branch, American, Baptist’ 
cation Society, has been pastor | 


Immanuel Church, Seattle. Feelit) 
he was not able to devote th¢! 
needed by the church, he resignt 
pastorate to take effect June 1. 
that time, Rev. J. H. Teale, who Tr 
closed his pastorate with the BI 
Church, has been acting pastor. | 
Mr. Howell’s leadership, the ehu 
made splendid progress. “r 


mel, 1920 


Baptist CHurcH avr LyMAN is at 
at under the pastoral care of Rey. 
D. Sims, “Church Invigorator.” 
- his vigorous leadership it is mak- 
ne progress. The church building 
ng remodeled and a parsonage has 
purchased. When the improvements 
_ property have been completed, this 
h with promising out-stations will 
sh an attractive field for some wide- 
: pastor. 
._ I. V. MAxry, recently pastor at 
aere, became pastor of the Baptist 
h of Kent, Aug. 1. Owen Kilgore, 
aas been student pastor at Kent for 
ast year, resigned to go to Newton 
ogical Seminary. 
. ¢. O. Jonnson, began his pas- 
of the First Church of Tacoma 
ast Sunday in July. On Friday 
ig, July 30, the church gave a 
‘ion to the pastor and his family, 
' was also a farewell reception to 
Lewis Smith, who has been acting- 
» for the past six months. The 
1 is very enthusiastic over the 
ig work of the new pastor and is 
rating with him with great hearti- 
On the first two Sundays of his 
ate, sixteen new members were re- 
! The outlook is exceedingly 
sing. 
} CHURCH VACATION SCHOOLS were 
cted this summer in Western 
ngton, under the direction of the 
ment of religious education of the 
thn Washington Convention as fol- 


h Ave. Tacoma: Miss Nan F. Hef- 
‘incipal. Enrolment 135. Average 
attendance 126. “A great many 
is have expressed themselves as 
much pleased with the school, and 
oth surprised and delighted at the 
edie Bible knowledge the children 
e ner 
rleston: Miss Martha Brown, prin- 
| Enrolment 100. Average daily at- 
ice 85 5-10. Results: “We believe 
homes, better public schools, bet- 
mday schools and young people’s 
es, and a better neighborhood.” 
Ludlow: Miss Nan F. Heflin, 
jal. This is a new school and final 
is not in yet. 
nopolitan Mission, Seattle: Miss 
2 I, Allen, principal. Enrolment 
Average daily attendance 55. Na- 
‘ties in school: Austrian, American, 
h, Jews, Serbians, Japanese, Rus- 
Italians, Belgians. Religions: 
ts, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Day Saints, Jews, ‘Nothing. Catho- 
‘as follows: Roman 47, Greek 35. 
3: “Children will remember much 
Scripture. God has promised, “My 
shall not return to me void.” 
any Church, Seattle: Mrs. C. A. 
_principal. Enrolment about 150. 
hool is still in session at the pres- 
‘ae, 


‘ RECENT PRAYER MEETING of the 
Yhureh, Seattle, the church unani- 

voted the following program to 
ried out from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, 
The'membership of the church to 
t by 100; the average at- 
ce i prayer meeting to be not less 
50; "the young people’s society to 
Tegular attendance of at least 
tween the ages of seventeen and 
five; the Sunday school to hit the 
Tk in attendance; the debt to be 
ed by $5000, and $10,000 to be 
n the $100,000,000 fund: besides 
te general finances of the church 
cept up. In order to put across 
‘osram every member is being 
r cooperate to the utmost. 


| 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rev. JoHN Newton Garst, a native 
Tennesseean, now pastor of the Twenty- 
third Avenue Church of Oakland, and 
moderator of the San Francisco Bay 
Association, has just completed an 8000 
mile vacation trip to New England, 
Canada, and the South. “It was my 
first furlough,” he says, “since leaving 
Boston and coming West, seven years 
ago. I got a grand reception from 
thousands of friends and acquaintances, 
hundreds of relatives including my 
aged mother, and the good folks of 
the sunny Southland. And I noticed 
on every hand great progress econ- 
omically and religiously. I went as 
a California state delegate to that his- 
toric meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Buffalo, and then as a 
California delegate to the B. Y. P. U. 
convention in Toronto, Canada. After 
visiting Niagara Falls, and large eastern 
cities, I went to Tennessee and preached 
first at Bluff City where I was formerly 
pastor, and assisted the church and Dr. 
Cates ordain two deacons. That was a 
memorable .day with the Bluff City 
Church, which, by the way, is rising 
splendidly to the challenge of the new 
day. Out of dozens of invitations for 
pulpit supplies I was able to accept only 
nine, including Jonesboro, where Dr. 
Rose is making a unique record for him- 
self, the church, and the cause, and the 
Central Church of Johnson ity. “Dir 
Roper being the new and highly esteemed 
minister. This church is not only already 
one of the leading churches of the South 
but has before it one of the most chal- 
lenging opportunities for worthy work 
in its own growing and beautiful city 
and for noble leadership throughout the 
South. On July 8 I attended the big 
Carson-Newman College picnic at Jeffer- 
son City, Tenn. Dr. Gentry did a notable 
work in the erection of the new adminis- 
tration building and the securing of 
$300,000 additional endowment. The 
South and many scattered C. N. C. 
‘riends have their eyes on the new presi- 
dent, Dr. O. E. Sams, and the reénforced 
faculty of this, one of our leading Bap- 
tist colleges in East Tennessee. All 
ready! Dr. Sams, center rush, for a 
touchdown. We will play right-guard!” 


A Brahmin on the Bible 


6 ole ae, the mango tree on yonder 
roadside! Its fruit is approaching 
to ripeness. Bears it that fruit for itself 
or for its own profit? From the moment 
the first ripe fruits turn their yellow 
sides towards the morning sun until the 
last mango is pelted off, it is assailed 
with showers of sticks and stones from 
boys and men and every passer-by, until 
it stands bereft of leaves, with branches 
knocked off, bleeding from many a broken 
twig; and piles of stones underneath, 
and clubs and sticks lodged in its boughs 
are the only trophies of its joyous crop of 
fruit. Is it discouraged? Does it cease 
to bear fruit? Does it say, ‘If I am bar 
ren no one will pelt me, and I shall live 
in peace?’ Not at all. The next season 
the budding leaves, the beauteous flowers, 
the tender fruit again appear. Again it 
is pelted, and broken, and wounded, but 
goes on bearing, and children’s children 
pelt its branches and enjoy its fruit. 
“That is the type of these missionaries. 
I have watched them well, and have seen 
what they are. What do they come to 
this country for? What tempts them to 
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leave their parents, friends and country, 
and come to this to them an unhealthy 
climate? is it for gain or profit that 
they come? Some of us country clerks 
in government offices receive more gal- 
ary than they do. Is it for the sake of 
an easy life? See how hard they work, 
and then tell me. No: they seek like 
the mango tree to bear fruit for the 
benefit of others, and this, too, though 
treated with contumely and abuse from 
those they are benefiting. 

“Now look at the missionary! He 
came here a few years ago, leaving all, 
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WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


OPPORTUNITY for capable young women 
to prepare themselves for life work that will 
always be worth while. Liberal allowance 
while in training. For particulars address 
Corry Hospital, Corry, Pa. 


TO THE PASTORLESS CHURCH. A min- 
ister who has held successful pastorates in 
country town, small and large city, but is 
now engaged in a more general ministry, will 
be in position after Sept. 1 to consider work 
as pastor or permanent supply. If re- 
ported shortage of available men _ really 
exists and a church with a vision and worth- 
while field needs him and God wants him 
there, he is prepared to give it prayerful 
consideration. Address ‘‘Ready,” care THA 
BAPTIST. 


BOOKS FOR SALE: 300 volumes from my 
library, one-half price. Pulpit Commentary, 
Treasury of David, Illustrated Sermons for 


Children. Many others. Some late books. 
Write for list. M. W. Miller, Snohomish, 
Wash. 


GOSPEL SINGER, open for engagements 
after Sept. 5. Young man, well-trained and 
experienced. Soloist and chorister. Address 
Percy Y. Brown, Box 384, Hast Radford, 
Va. 


TEACHERS WANTED — Bacone College 
for Indians, Bacone, Oklahoma. Domestic 
Science, Manual Training, two grade teach- 
ers, also assistant matron. Address Presi- 
dent B. D. Weeks, Bacone, Oklahoma. 


TUTOR WANTED to occupy pleasant ten- 
ant house on farm in southern Michigan 
and teach children of owner. Not a ‘‘gen- 
tleman’s estate,’’ but an ordinary farm with- 
out modern conveniences. Besides use of 
house and large garden spot, will furnish 
fuel, milk and conveyance to town. Not 
able to pay a large salary, but cost of living 
comparatively. low. Must have teacher 
qualified for first nine grades, and would like 
a person able to teach piano, Latin, French. 
Good opportunity for capable man or woman 
who is unable to accept public school posi- 
tion owing to family cares or other personal 
reason. Address ‘‘Farmer,’’ care THE Bap- 
Tist, stating salary expected and giving ref- 
erences and experience. Also please describe 
family. 
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and seeking only our good! He was met 
with cold looks and suspicious glances, 
and was shuned, avoided, and maligned. 
He sought to talk with us of what he 
told us was the matter of most im- 
portance in heaven or earth, and we 
would not listen. But he was not dis- 
couraged. He started a dispensary, and 
we said, ‘Lei the pariahs take his medi- 
cines, we won't,’ but in the times of our 
sickness, and distress and fear, we had 
to go to him, and he heard us. We com- 
plained if he walked through our Brah- 
min streets; but ere long, when our wives 
and daughters were in sickness and 
anguish, we went and begged him to 
come, even into our inner apartments; 
and he came, and our wives and our 
daughters now smile upon us in health. 
Has he made any money by it? Even 
the costs of medicines have not been 
returned to him. 

“And now, in spite of our opposition, 
he has bought this site, and built a 
beautiful room and furnished it with the 
choicest of periodicals, and newspapers 
in many languages which were inacces- 
sible to us before, but which help us now 
to keep up with the world around us, and 
to understand passing events: and he has 
placed here tables to write on, and chairs 
to sit on, and lamps for us to read and 
write by in the evenings; and what does 
he get for all this? Why we don’t even 
pay for the lamp-oil consumed by night 
as we read. 

“Now, what is it makes him do all 
this for us?) ‘It’ %s “his Bible. 1 have 
looked into it a good deal at one time 
and another, in the different languages 
I chance to know. It is just the same in 
all languages. The Bible—there is noth- 
ing to compare with it in all our sacred 
books for goodness, and purity, and holi- 
ness, and love, and for motives of action. 

“Where did the English-speaking peo- 
ple get all their intelligence, and energy 
and cleverness and power? It is their 
Bible that gives it to them. And now 
they bring it to us and say, ‘This is what 
raised us; take it and raise yourselves!’ 
They do not force it upon us, as the 
Mohammedans did with their Koran, but 
they bring it in love, and translate it 
into our languages, and lay it before us, 
and say, ‘Look at it; read it; examine it, 
and see if it is not good.’ Of one thing 
I am convinced; do what we will, oppose 
it as we may, it is the Christian’s Bible 
that will, sooner or later, work the re- 
generation of this land.” 


Fundamentals Again 


(Continued from page 1044) 
trines. Was that the feeling prompting 
the unseemly vociferous applause at the 
convention, intended not to express ap- 
plause, but merely to drown the speak- 
er’s voice lest he might make exposure 
of harm already wrought by the German 
high scholarship, which had cut the Book 
into scraps of paper before it could so 
name a solemn national treaty? 

It is one thing not to know of a doc- 
trine; it is quite another thing to deny 
it. If, for instance, there was no virgin 
birth, if Jesus came into our race by 
natural generation as one of the sons 
of Adam, then could he have no standing 
as mediator between God and man; he 


could make no atonement; his reply to 
the dying thief was a cruel mockery, as 
is the whole book that claims to be the 
Word of God. 

Surely there must be some things 
fundamental; and, in the judgment of a 
great many, they need now especially to 
be emphasized; and schools denying 
them should be exposed so as to save 
our young men and women from their 
poisoning influence. 

The slurred “inquisitors” have a great 
and good work assigned them, and none 
too soon. May they do it thoroughly 
without fear or favor! 

Pasadena, Cal. C. K. MIDDLETON. 


The Strange Valuations of Jesus 


(Continued from page 1050) 

only worship remains. What 
How inward they are, 
and how deep! There is nothing about 
place and there is everything about 
spirit; there is nothing about the moun- 
tain, and there is everything about truth. 

Is Christ Jesus like that now? Does 
he carry the same scales and balances? 


gone; 
values are these! 


ANNUITIES 


nd 


LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Publication Society. 
D. D., General Sec- 
Philadel- 


American Baptist 
Gilbert N. Brink, 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
VOrk, dN aek.s 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 


Frank W. 
706 Ford 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE. ‘BA 


Surely, Jesus Christ is the same y 
day, today and forever. Then is he 
cerned about particular mountains tt, 
No. Perhaps he never names th 
Probably not. What then would hy 
to a judgment of this kind: “Our fa, 
worshipped in Westminster ee ae 
ye say that in Westminster Abbey j) 
place where men ought to worshij| 
think he would just ignore the| 
places of worship and examine the; 
shippers in both. “Does this man; 
ship in spirit and in truth?” He 
surely go into the abbey, and he } 
take his mystic scales with him, “/ 
is there of spirit here? What is 
of truth here?” He would put his 
ings into his scales, and he would 
them. And he would come to our) 
tain, and he would bring his n; 
scales: “What is there of spirit 
And what is there of truth?” He- 
weigh the precious secrets in his 5 
He would come to abbey and chapel | 
and this would be his quest: Wit 
there of reality in confession and 
tence? What is there of reality * 
age and consecration? What is 4 
reality in song and praise? Is thi 
alive? Does the worship spring) 
a devout and aspiring heart? 
whether it be Ebal or Zion, in abt) 
in chapel, 
‘“‘Where’er they seek thee — i 
found, 
And every place is _ hallow 
ground.” 
But what scales are these, and) 
a valuation is this! The Lord see 
as man seeth. Ever and everywhe: 
Lord ignores the adjective, and he | 
nizes the noun. An Episcopalian ) 
tian, a Congregational Christian, a! 
church Christian, a low-church Chr 
a this-mountain Christian, a a 
tain Christian! The adjective cour 
nothing. “Neither in this mounta’ 
yet in Jerusalem”’—the noun is f 
thing. 


“They that have My Spirit, | 
These,’ saith he, ‘are = w 


All these are typical of the sce 
judgment used by the Lord. The 
the ways of Jesus, and they unvé 
mind of God. ‘They all have on 
tinguishing characteristic—their ii) 
ness, their depth. The scales of thi 
are always weighing the things in ( 
the deep things which are out oft 
The Lord dwells in the innermost 
us seek to live with him in secre 
in that deep secret correspondent 
communion we shall find life and » 
and joy and peace.—J. H. Jowett. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page Y028) 

Any Baptist young people avyp7a_ 
fall to attend Indiana State Pat 
should correspond with Bo 
Chambers or Rey. R. C. Sp i 
be glad to assist them in an u 
getting located and who will try 
terest them in the church. 


Since Aug. 1 Mr. and Mrs. John 
singing evangelists, have been i 
in revival services at the First 
Morehouse, Mo., Rev. T. Stroup, 
They are booking dates for the f 
winter and can be addressed at 
Ky., their permanent address. 
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What about Leaders for the 


‘It shows that father and mother take the work of the 


F our churches are to have competent leaders, pastors 
and missionaries, the churches must produce them. 


/ Many other agencies are constantly drawing upon them 


for leaders and giving but few in return. How do these 


| other organizations secure a hearing and a response where 


the churches fail? 
- follows. 


They secure a hearing and the response 
The truth is that the majority of our members 


' know so little about the wider work of their own denomina- 
_ tion that they feel but little enthusiasm for it and cannot 
| therefore be expected to give their lives to an unknown 
- cause, 


Our future leaders are now under the tuition of the 
churches. True, many of the young men and women have 
been lost but we still have the children. What can we 


do to turn them into the paths of service? 


We can pray the Lord of the harvest to prepare them 
and send them out. We can see that in their Sunday 
schools and young people’s societies they have the best 
literature and periodicals. We can through the teaching 


_ of missions in these schools and societies lay the founda- 


tions for a growing knowledge and interest. We can see 
to it that Tue Barrist and Missions are on our own library 
table. It is worth a great deal for them just to be there. 


Church of Tomorrow? 


church seriously. It seems hardly fair to the children in 
our Baptist homes that almost all sorts of publications are 
placed before them except their own church papers. This, 
however, is true of the vast majority of Baptist homes in 
the North. 


We should not expect the young people to be led to 
give their lives to definite Christian service when so large 
a part of their reading has to do with other things. In 
our daily press, murder, divorce and scandal have alto- 
gether too large a place. 

We wonder why so many of our splendid young people 
are turning aside from distinctive Christian service. We 
need not marvel. We have not been sane, sensible church- 
men. We have in the past made no concerted effort to 
enlist leaders. We have now made a real beginning but 
have lost valuable time and hundreds of capable men and 
women. Let us in our own local churches see to it that 
our young people have the opportunity and are encouraged 
to become familiar with our great work. May we ask how 
many of your young people are in homes where there is 
a copy of THE Baptist and Missions? 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people 
h naturally and wisely turn to first mortgage securities 
Y based on land and its improvements as the basic and best 
of all investments. For land is the source of all values and 
cannot be taken away or destroyed. It is definite, tangible, 
permanent. 


Real estate loans made by the Mercantile Trust Company are re- 
stricted to properties located in cities where real estate values are 
stable and rentals adequate. There is no speculation, therefore, in the 
First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes we offer. They are backed . 
by a solid, dependable security and furnish an attractive investment 
of superior merit, combining safety of principal to an unusual degree 
and a satisfactory rate of interest. 


The Mercantile Trust Company is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and by reason of such membership is under the supervision 
of the United States Government. This means that every loan we 
make, including “First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes,” is sub- 
ject to examination by Government Bank Examiners. So, right from 
the moment you begin to think of a safe place to invest funds, think 
of the Mercantile Trust Company as an institution where you will get 
prompt, courteous attention, and honest, efficient service. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% 
Real Estate Serial Notes we now have to offer in denominations of 
$100 and $500. Notes delivered at our risk to any post office or 
through any bank in the United States. Send for our booklet, “In- 
vestment Steps.” It gives in detail the care and investigation we 
follow in connection with the making of loans. 


Real Estate Loan Department 


@ 

Mercantile Trust Company 
Member Federal S35 /S, eS )—( aS. Government 
Reserve System Lag iC Supervision 

ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


““The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
of tomorrow. Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
wo year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


Vierey 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Session of 32 weeks_opens September 21, 1920 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty; wide range of theological study. Tuition 
free; expenses moderate. Special financial aid for students requiring such assistance. Full 


information and catalog upon request. 
E. Y. MULLINS, President 


The Newton Theological Institution 


A SCHOOL FOR LEADERS 95th Year Opens September 15 


Courses leading to B. D. degree. Special provision for post-graduates. Many oppor- 
tunities for missionary, philanthropic, and practical work. Harvard University offers 
special free privileges to approved Newton students. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President 


‘illsbur 


44th year. 


Newton Center, Mass. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL {2 Cis and 

Young Women 
2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 
For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, III. 
15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 


tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manuai training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Exceptional advantages in 


»In writing to our advertisers, mention 
THE BAPTIST. 


rchestra and Band Music. Catalog. 


oO 
MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Owatonna, Minn. 
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Short Talks on Inves 


ments = 


What Is a Reasonable Interes 


Return? 
PEAKING of interest, Antonio as 


Shylock, “Is your gold and sily 
sheep and goats?” and Shylock replies, 
cannot tell; I make it breed as fast.” 
tainly in these words Shakespeare ¢ 
presses a hope that inspires many a m; 
who starts out to increase his means | 
the employment of his surplus func 
And Shylock’s miserable end was 7 
more tragic than that of many anoth 
who has shared his desire for more th; 
a safe or normal rate of increase. | 

Within the last five years, we have se 
how changing conditions may alter wh 
may be considered a normal interest ra 
The entire destruction of large amour 
of capital in the war reduced by so mu 
the amount available for constructi 
work in the world. The attendant rise 
the cost of everything has created a ( 
mand for credit in the conduct of busine 
far greater than ever before. So th: 
with actually diminished capital, and | 
creased governmental and commercial ( 
mands for credit, the cost thereof (i. 
interest) has risen. In consequence, ey 
government bonds, always considered t 
highest type of investment security, a 
today selling at prices to net the invest 
higher rates than private or corporati 
debts commanded up to 1915. In ill 
tration, our own United States Liber 
and Victory Bonds are now selling | 
prices to net from 4 per cent to 6 per ce: 
depending on the issue and its proyisio 
as to taxation. Bonds of Great Brita, 
payable in the United States in dolla, 
can be bought on better than a 7 per ce! 
basis. Quite recently bond issues of B 
gium and Switzerland have been sold 
this country bearing 744 and 8 per ce, 
respectively. New issues of sound Ame 
can railroad and other corporation bo 
and short term notes are being sold da 
at 7 per cent and better. In the privé 
mortgage field, farm loans today co; 
mand a higher interest return than | 
years past. | 

With the normal interest rate risi 
to the present high figures, the effect I 
been to depress the prices of 4 and 51’ 
cent bonds issued several years ago. Cl 
sequently, the present situation is, th 


(Continued on page 1087) 


FOR BAPTIST _— 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational 


institution has inexhaustible value. | 

EDAR VALLEY offers two years of 
College or Normal work for High 
School graduates; a full four-year 
Academy Course; one and two year 
Courses in Business and Stenography; 
Musical training, either Voice or In- 
strumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, =. 
culture, Manual Training, and ig 
ligious Education. 

For catalog and other information 
address 
Cedar Vailey Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


t 
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Allocation of Territory 


[E Baptist Times and Freeman, in discussing the recent 
meeting of the Baptist World Alliance Executive, held in 


Neg says that 

“In order to ensure efficiency in the mission work which 
‘to be undertaken, and to prevent overlapping, it was laid 
; as a fundamental principle that only one Baptist Union 
roup of unions should operate in each country, and the 
res of work were arranged as follows: 

Norway and Poland—The Northern Baptist Convention of 
rica. 

Spain, Italy and Roumania—The Southern Baptist Conven- 
| of America. 

Czecho-Slovakia and the new Baltic States—British Bap- 
. and the Northern Convention of America. 

Austria, Bulgaria and the Ukraine—German Baptists. 
\Finland—The Baptist Unions of Britain and Sweden.” 
This action is wise, and will save us from costly over- 
‘ing. It will be noted that the Northern Baptist Convention 
‘ven Norway and Poland, and, in connection with British 
lists, is charged with the responsibility of caring for Bap- 
)interests in Czecho-Slovakia and the new Baltic states. 


| Temperance News 


ISS SUSAN ROBERTS, a missionary of the W. A. B. F. 
| M. S., at Ongole, South India, writes: “In October the 
yus Christian Endeavor Societies of the station held a large 
‘enthusiastic temperance rally in the church. The rally 
i preceded by temperance verse contests in all the station 
Pl and temperance verse contests in all the hamlet schools. 
yod temperance program was given on the night of the 
*, including a talk by a resident physician on the physical 
ts of alcohol. We are planning to extend this work fur- 
in connection with the harvest festival. This spring 212 
le, mostly men and boys, signed the pledge during this 


Jaign.” 


European Commissioner for Baptists 


{ the meeting of the Executive of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance held in London, July 19-23, it was recognized that 
mt conditions in continental Europe call for a deeper and 
continuous interest on the part of the stronger communities. 
as decided, therefore, to appoint a commissioner for Euro- 
\ Baptist missions. Unanimously and with great heartiness 
conference elected Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke, pastor of the 
pstead Gardens Church, to this important work. No better 
tion could have been made. Mr. Rushbrooke is excep- 
lly qualified for this task by personal qualities and by his 
jate knowledge of Baptist work on the continent. He has 
~at church and it will be hard for him and for his people 
ake the sacrifice involved in his acceptance of the new 
However, American Baptists who know Mr. Rushbrooke 
‘rely trust that he will undertake the important mission 
hich he has been called. 


Christian Co-operation 


"ITH a view to unifying all the Christian workers in the 
city, and with the hope of eliminating waste, the mis- 
_ of Nanking, China, organized, early in 1919, what is 
tM as the Union Church Council. All missions were in- 
to appoint representatives. A secretary was elected and 
ynual budget of about $2000 approved. This organization 
its inception has given prominence to the Chinese workers 
vastors and is striving by mutual helpfulness to bring in 
ingdom in the city. This Union Church Council is an evi- 
+ of and a natural sequence to, the spirit of unity and co- 
ition existing among Christian workers in Nanking. While 
ficing no principle each mission casts in its lot with the 
* missions to accomplish a task too stupendous for any 
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mission single-handed and quite impossible of accomplishment 
for all the missions so long as they struggle independently. 
Through this united agency the missionaries in Nanking are 
expecting, under God’s blessing, a great forward movement. 


A Question for an American Baptist Boy 


OST of the boys of the Boarding School at Ongole, South 

India, have pledged themselves to speak a word for Jesus 
to at least one boy other than their regular schoolmates every 
week. Can the same be said of you? 


Psalm 91 


URING the plague season of 1920 (February-April) the 

Boarding School at Ongole, South India, was obliged by the 
authorities to close its doors to the day pupils. The terror- 
stricken people of the town deserted their houses and shops 
and ran away to the fields and'to other towns and villages, 
wherever they could find or make a shelter for themselves. 
There were temporary settlemnts in all the vacant tracts ad- 
joining Ongole and the town itself was left almost without in- 
habitants. For days the roads were filled with fleeing people 
and bandies full of Indian household ware. A spirit of fear 
and sorrow seemed to have settled upon the town and, as our 
school is near one of the deserted sections, it was a time of 
strain for us all. In the midst of this calamity, however, our 
Christians, both in the schools and out, took on a new dignity 
because of the brave way in which they passed through this 
time of stress. The brave and uncomplaining girls during all 
this sent up their hymns and prayers in the night, the only 
sound in all this part of the deserted city. Although there 
were many deaths from plague in the town, not one of all 
the Christian population of Ongole died. 


Watchword and Advance Plans 


WATCHWORD is a Rallying Cry. It has within itself 

a potency to draw together people of like sympathies and 
to inspire their best effort. 

I. The watchword for Membership Week of the 

WomAN’s AMERICAN BAPTIST ForREIGN Mission Socirery 

and 

WomANn’s AMERICAN Baptist Homer Mission Sociery 

working with the General Board of Promotion, is “For Him.” 


For Him who is our 


riend 
lder Brother 
edeemer 


elper 
ntercessor 
M aster. 


Il. Plan for Membership Week: 

To organize mission circles in churches where 
none exists; 

To enlist every woman in every church to become 
an active member of the mission circle in 
her own church. 

The time set: October 31-November 8. 
(Next week: The order of preparation for the campaign.) 


Bible Distribution in China 


MISSIONARY in Foochow recently sent the following 
account of Bible selling to the American Bible Society. 
I am going to send you two little bunches of Chinese cash, 
five in a bunch, each representing a half-cent, the price of a 
gospel—in this case, Luke—which I sold yesterday at a little 
wayside tea-house on the road from Fu-Tsing. I am not much 
of a salesman. The hardest work I ever did was selling books 
in college vacations. But here it is different. People are glad 
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to get them. Here is the “most beautiful book ever written” 
—Luke—and the most precious one—John—besides Matthew, 
Mark, and Acts, all offered at a half-cent apiece, and in the 
latest and most perfect Chinese translation. All I need to do 
is to show the book, tell the price, and any man who has a 
spark of sense and half a cent buys it. Of course the price 
doesn’t cover half the cost; but it is good to see a thing ap- 
preciated up to paying point, whatever the point is. I find 
the country people, that is, people of the villages, especially 
ready to buy. I think these two purchasers were the sweet- 
faced little lady of the teahouse and a young farmer who hap- 
pened there—as men are always “happening” on you in China. 
Of course, most of the men and nearly all the women can’t 
read; but somebody will “happen” along who can; and, any- 
how, there is no pretense so respectable in China as bookish- 
ness. I remember well the grand air with which a ten-year- 
old savant thrust his hand into a mysterious pocket in the 
depths under his long gown, one day in a little country store 
where the people had said, ‘““‘We can’t read,” and, as he counted 
out five brass pieces, said, “Here, I’ll take a volume.” 

The letter concludes with a statement regarding the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable men to act as colporters, and the abso- 
lute need of a wide distribution of the scriptures if China is 
to be brought out of her present difficulties. 


The Increased Passenger Rate 


OW that the railroads have been turned back to the owners 

an increased passenger fare is proposed. In view of the 
increased cost of everything else, this would seem on the face 
of it to be quite justified. It is evident, however, that the 
three-cent rate which the railroads propose will not be put into 
operation without considerable difficulty. It Sis Said chat 
twenty-eight states have a rate of two cents per mile and 
that all will join Illinois in testing the matter in the courts. 
If we were to venture a guess it would be that the states will 
lose out. Not only is there an increasing tendency towards 
centralization, giving more and more power to the general 
government, but in this case it would seem that the railroads 
are fairly entitled to a higher rate than that fixed by many 
states. 


Still the Movement Spreads 


¢ Fae astager county heard from,” runs the old saying. On 
July 12 New Brunswick voted on the question of re- 
taining a bone-dry prohibition law, passed during the war. 
Although some fear of reaction has been felt, the results found 
that the prohibition tide is still running strong. There were 
41,400 votes to retain and only 20,700 against. 
A second proposition to allow beer and light wine was 
defeated by a somewhat smaller but yet decisive majority— 
36,000 to 23,000. 


Sober Folks Demand Decent Houses 


HE Christian Science Monitor in an editorial utterance 

discusses a by-product of prohibition not often considered: 

“Apparently there is no longer any large class of Ameri- 
can people willing to live on and on, unquestioningly, in 
squalid tenements and dilapidated dwellings such as countless 
thousands were ready to put up with in the years before the 
war. Amidst evidences of a real shortage of dwelling- 
places, surveys in the poorer districts of the large cities have 
disclosed hundreds of unoccupied houses. In Boston, for ex- 
ample, there were 800 of them. New York showed even more. 
But why? In the old days these dwellings had tenants; why 
should they remain vacant in the midst of a demand for living 
quarters that has been far more intense and widespread than 
any demand of pre-war times? 

“The answer, broadly applied, seems to be just this, that 
hundreds of families in every large city will live on in dilapi- 
dated houses while intoxicating liquor is a factor in their 
daily program, who will insist on getting away from such 
houses when they once get started living sober lives. Get 
the liquor out of these families and they see squalor for 
what it really is, and then they revolt against it as decent men 
and women should. So here is one more economic result of 

‘ prohibition. It is a result that points to the fulfillment of one 
of the cherished hopes of all who have intelligently advocated 
that reform. For these vacant dwellings in the unpleasant 


tenement districts, at a time when dwellings everywhere are ° 


at a premium, indicate that the slums of American cities are 
doomed. If people cannot be induced to live in such dwellings 
now, when there is such a demand for all sorts of living quar- 
ters, it is a fair inference that nobody will ever be willing to 
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live in them again. If anybody is ever to go back into 
dwellings, they must be cleaned, renovated, brought up to qd; 
rendered decent of aspect and decent of approach.” 


A Wicked Waste 


HE Boston Transcript claims to have evidence that 

carloads of potatoes have been dumped into the Dé 
River recently in an effort to maintain the local prices ob 
ing in Wilmington. The Transcript also asserts that } 
York market manipulators have carried vegetables out to 
on floats and dumped them in an effort to keep up prices, 
far as can be seen there is no law to prevent this sinful wa 
It is difficult to understand how anyone having the least r 
hood can gain his own consent to such destruction of f 
sorely needed by multitudes of families. It furnishes ano 
illustration of the evil power of the money lust. For the 
of additional profit they are willing that little children sg) 
go hungry. 

May these unscrupulous profiteers soon find themse 
where the profiteers in sugar are. It is said that those : 
have been hoarding sugar for exorbitant profits are | 
whining for help from the government. With reduction 
consumption, large importations from Java and South Ame 
and the prospect of a large beet sugar production, the pr; 
have slumped. Is it wicked to hope that every profiteer su 


a stiff loss? 
Mr. Edison’s Prediction 


A STORY concerning Mr. Edison is going the rounds of 
religious press which is good enough to be true. We | 
not vouch for its authenticity, but it is as follows. Ae 
man who was invited to dine with Mr. Edison, asked ‘ 


inventor, “Which of your inventions gave you the gre 
pleasure?” Mr. Edison said, “I made some money by the 
phone, but I did not get much pleasure out of that. I mn! 
some money by the graphophone, but I did not get m 
pleasure out of that. But,” he said, “the arc-light that illum’ 
the home of the rich and the miner’s camp, I made little m 
by that, but that gave me the greatest pleasure.” ‘Then | 
gentleman said, “Mr. Edison, what do you think will 
next great invention?” “I think,” said Mr. Edison, “that g. 
spiritual forces are about to be let loose.” . 


Greeting New Citizens 


i 

CCORDING to the New York Evening Post the ‘Ur 

States can learn something from Argentina as to. 
proper manner of greeting immigrants. 

The Argentine immigration station greets the newcc' 
with vistas of lawns, shade trees and flower beds, “a s 
speaking solace, bright prospects.” In normal times near 
thousand immigrants a day arrived there. After passil 
severe inspection they are maintained at the immigration h 
for at least a week, and they are given an insight into the 
of the region of Argentina to which they are to be sent. Mc 
pictures tell the foreigner the story when he cannot unders 
the words. He sees samples of the machinery and implem 
used in the country. His wife is taught how to operate: 
pampas stove, an Argentine specialty, and how best to per 
many kinds of plantation home duties—dairy work, eh 
raising, the use of garden tools, and vegetable raising. Bi) 
he starts his career in the new land the Argentine immig! 
has learned how he may prosper there, even where the 
tions are primitive. It seems strange that when the 0 
tunities of a country so fertile are made thus accessible A’ 
tina should still have a population of only eight pe! 
the square mile, and most of these in the cities. 


a 


* * * 


But when all is said, vacation is for the sake of 
you are really interested in what you do at home your 
unconsciously will be laying up materials for use on | 
turn, just as your body is laying up refreshment. But a 
hurry either of them. Neither strain your muscles nor | 
tax your mind. You often have to chase your interes! 
home; now let them chase you. Be wise, tolerant, rece: 
Absorb what comes to you, of information, of suggestio) 
experience, with a mind at leisure and ready to approp 
what arrives. And may your vacation bring you bP 
memories and prepare you to make others happy whei 
come back to your work.—Congregationalist. 


Si 
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How War Destroys the Home 


» aah the war, the people of the United 
’ States became familiar with pictures and 
ries of the hundreds of thousands of refugees 
») had been compelled to abandon their homes in 
face of advancing armies and who would in 
ny cases on their return find their houses in 


ns. The usual pathetic tales of divided and 
ken families were repeated almost endlessly. 
and has of late given us repetitions of these 
1e harrowing tales. 

Compilations recently made by the Red Cross 
ighteen countries of Europe throw an even more 
id ight on what war means to the home and to 
established institutions. In these countries 
re are some 12,000,000 children who during the 
clost one or both of their parents. Russia leads 
h 4,000,000 such children, Germany follows with 
0,000 and France has 1,000,000. 

It does not follow that home life has been de- 
oyed for all of these children, but it certainly 
| been for some millions of them. What that 
ken home life will mean in the loss of comfort, 
parental restraint, in that happiness which is the 
thright of the child, can easily be imagined by 
se who have had insight into the conditions 
ch have so often come from disrupted homes 
their own town or city. War has many things 
which to answer, but certainly not the least of 
mis suggested by this tremendous picture of 
)00,000 children who, because of it, have lost 
her or mother or both. 


__ The Denominational Paper 


ee denominational paper is essential to the 
& intelligent enlistment of the church members 
he progressive work of the church. Information 
ags enthusiasm for kingdom service.’’ These 
e, true words are taken from the Western Re- 
der as it calls attention to the work undertaken 
‘the Campaign Follow-Up Commission of the 
ithern Baptist Convention in the interests of 
‘denominational papers. In connection with the 
000,000 campaign which proved to be so won- 
fully successful, the campaign leaders undertook 
introduce a denominational paper into every 
otist home in the South. Just what method was 
dloyed we do not know; but we are told that the 
Seription lists of these papers were greatly in- 
ised and in some cases more than doubled. We 
183 that the commission made this possible by 
te form of subsidy, direct or indirect. 
Although the campaign was so signally success- 
our southern brethren are not satisfied to sit 
mn and fold their hands. The ‘‘ Follow-Up Com- 
Slon’’ has set apart September for a state-wide 
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drive in the interests of Baptist papers. These pa- 
pers are generally owned and controlled by the 
state conventions. Just what is to be done for 
privately-owned papers—if there are any such 
among southern Baptists—we do not know; but the 
commission recognizes the vital importance of hav- 
ing an informed constituency, and realizes that the 
denominational paper is the best ageney for fur- 
nishing information. 

A detailed plan for the campaign in September 
has been worked out in which the Follow-Up Com. 
mission will cooperate with the denominational pa- 
pers. This is good strategy on the part of the mis- 
sionary boards and we hope that our own Board of 
Promotion will soon be able to formulate a plan 
calculated to increase greatly the number of those 
who read the paper owned and controlled by the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


Getting Under Way 


AST June, Northern Baptists voted enthusias- 
tically at the Buffalo convention to push the 
$100,000,000 campaign to a successful conclusion. 
Immediately after this the vacation season began. 
It is proposed to hold a meeting early in September 
for the purpose of setting up the campaign for the 
remainder of this fund. The plans, when decided 
upon, cannot well be put into the hands of the vari- 
ous state Boards of Promotion earlier than the 
latter part of September, three months after the 
action was taken at Buffalo. In many cases it will 
be impossible for the state officials to formulate 
their plans before October or November. The fiscal 
year of the national societies closed April 30, so 
that at least five months of the fiseal year will have 
passed before we are able to really tackle the job of 
providing the ‘‘sinews of war’’ which we must have 
in order to carry on our great enterprises. 

These facts are not mentioned as forming an 
indictment of any individual or group of individu- 
als. The officers of the General Board of Promo- 
tion are carrying intolerably heavy burdens, and 
must have time in which to rest and recuperate if 
they are to continue to serve us. During July and 
August many pastors are absent from their pulpits 
and most of the churches are marking time. Little 
could be done during those months toward carrying 
plans into effect even were they perfected. 

Is it possible so to arrange our denominational 
work as to have our plans for the year well defined 
before the summer solstice? While not much could 
be done during the summer months, everything 
would be ready to start in active work with the be- 
ginning of September. At present we are under 
taking to do the year’s work in seven months or 
less. Possibly this is the only feasible method. In- 
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tensive cultivation is the vogue in agriculture, and 
it may apply to religious work as well. But from 
what we know of conditions in different states we 
are satisfied that many of our most energetic and 
efficient workers would be glad if it were possible 
to have definite plans for the year formulated be- 
fore the year is half done. 

Can this be done? We do not know. Usually 
there is a way of doing that which ought to be done, 
and we fancy that our leaders will be able to dis- 
cover some way of getting rid of this serious hand1- 
cap. The importance of getting under way early 
in the fiscal year is a valid argument for an early 
date for the annual meeting of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 


The Baptist World Alliance 


T is now fifteen years since the organization of 
the Baptist World Alliance. But one meeting 
of the alliance has been held since that time, that at 
Philadelphia in 1911, the one proposed for Berlin 
in 1916 being made impossible by the war. The 
executive of the alliance is scattered over the world, 
making it difficult to hold a meeting even of that 
comparatively small body. The recent meeting of 
the executive in London, July 19-23, was of great 
importance because of the gravity of the situation 
in central Europe. We hope to have a detailed re- 
port of the meeting later, but in view of the interest 
which our readers have in Kuropean Baptist work, 
we venture to summarize the accounts of the meet- 
ing as they have appeared in the Baptist Times & 
Freeman and in the British Weekly. 

In addition to the members of the executive 
there were present many representatives of mis- 
sionary societies and boards, especially from the 
United States. In view of the fact that the work 
which is contemplated must be almost altogether 
under the direction of these societies, the presence 
of these brethren was most timely. As is known to 
our readers, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke of England and 
Dr. C. S. Brooks of the United States have been 
making a tour of central Kurope, investigating con- 
ditions among our Baptist peoples. Representa- 
tives of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention had made a similar tour some 
months ago. Consideration of the reports present- 
ed by these brethren occupied most of the first two 
days. Conditions were revealed which challenge 
the sympathy and active help of Baptists the world 
over. So keenly did the conference feel the suffer- 
ings of their fellow Baptists that a committee of 
relief was appointed which will undertake to pro- 
vide food and clothing and necessary care for the 
hungry and unfortunate in these stricken lands. 
While special consideration will be given to our 
Baptist brethren the good work will not stop there, 
but will be extended, so far as possible, -to all who 
suffer, irrespective of religious faith. As the 
United States will be expected to assume responsi- 
bility for the greater share of the help which must 
be given, the whole matter will be brought before 
our foreign societies for their consideration and 
action. 
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A committee on education was also appoin 
For many years the alliance has been interested | 
ministerial education in continental Europe, and. 
Philadelphia a movement was inaugurated to rai) 
a fund for, a training school in Russia. Son; 
$40,000 is now in the hands of the alliance trea 
urer given for the Russian school. The war mai 
it impossible to go forward with this enterpris, 
and it is not probable that Russia will be open ) 
us for some time to come. The conference felt th: 
a training school should be established at once f} 
workers among the Slavs, and Prague was selectil 
as the most strategic point for such a school. T: 
Latin peoples as well as Finland and Hungary my} 
also have schools similar to the one proposed f: 
the Slavs if Baptist work in these countries is } 
have intelligent leadership. .4 

It was made clear during the conference thi 
economic conditions in the lands of the Near He 
make it impossible for our Baptist churches 
give adequate support to their pastors. They mt 
have help or the churches must go pastorless. t 
is hoped that by the allocation of these countries } 
our missionary societies this difficulty may be ove. 
come through timely assistance. The proposed ‘- 
vision of territory among Baptists of Great Brita, 
Sweden, Germany and the United States is cin 
another part of this issue of THE Baptist. | 

In this connection we venture to call attenti 
to articles appearing in many of our daily pape 
concerning the part which the Soutnern Baptt 
Convention is taking in Baptist work in cent 
Kurope. The Toledo Blade of recent date contain! 
one of these news items in which the plan for est: 
lishing a training school at Prague is mention. 
In this, the Blade says, British Baptists and thc 
of the South are cooperating. True, and so 
the Baptists of the North and of Canada and | 
Sweden. The publicity bureau that is furnishi 
this information should pay more attention to { 
accuracy of its statements. <A half truth may § 


more misleading than a falsehood. 


The Lambeth Proposal 


ULL reports of the recent Lambeth conferer 
have not been received, but the telegrap( 
despatches in the daily papers inform us that t 
conference issued an appeal ‘‘to all Christian p' 
ple’’ in behalf of organic church union. Just wi! 
plan for accomplishing this union is suggested 
reports do not make clear. We are informed ti! 
it is ‘‘no loose federation of independent chureh: 
but rather a real organic unity based on funt 
mentals, in which there shall be ample room 7 
groups with their own outlook and for meth« 
such as John Wesley originally contemplated.” 
the same time the bishops announce their bel: 
that visible unity of the church will be found‘ 
involve acceptance of the Bible and of the Nic 
and Apostles’ creeds, the sacraments of bapti! 
and communion and ‘‘a ministry acknowledged | 
every church as possessing not only the mwé 
call of the spirit but also the commission of Chr 
and the authority of the whole body.’’ | 


; 


- | 
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‘Tt is evident that the bishops present at the 

beth conference do not propose any union ex- 
yt on the basis of the acceptance of the historic 
iscopate. Believing as they do they are to be 
nored for: being loyal to their convictions. The 
nder is that they do not see how impossible it 
\for the free churches to accept the episcopate 
th all of its implications. To ask Presbyterians, 
ngregationalists and Baptists to forget or ig- 
re their history, to play fast and loose with 
sir deepest convictions, to accept an interpreta- 
nof New Testament teaching which they believe 
‘be unwarranted is to ask that which honest men 
snot do. However desirable organic church 
ion may be, religious genuineness is of more 
portance. At a time when the world is turning 
th ever increasing devotion towards democracy, 
s the democratic religious bodies to accept ec- 
siastical monarchy? Christian unity? Yes. 
e covet the closest friendship, the fullest pos- 
le codperation among the children of God. But 
ganic union cannot come until we have general 
reement as to essential truth. 

: * 


* * 


‘With this issue, Tue Baptist begins a series of 
ort talks on investments. These are written by 
aptist layman, an officer in one of the large bank- 
z institutions of Chicago. He has no personal 
e to grind, nothing that he is going to try to sell 
‘our readers; there is no ulterior motive. The 
pose of these articles is to give such information 
ncerning investments in general, and the present 
ditions under which these must be made, as must 
‘had by people who wish to deal intelligently with 
ch money as they may have, whether the amount 
large or small. A careful reading of these brief 
ticles from week to week will abundantly repay 
| our subscribers. 


* * & 


‘Drs. Emory W. Hunt and James H. Franklin 
ached New York August 20 on the steamship 
Jrottningholm”’ after a ten days’ voyage from 
ottenburg, Sweden. Drs. Hunt and Franklin 
ved, as is known, as representatives of the Amer- 
in Baptist Foreign Mission Society in the very 
‘portant conference held in London, July 19-23, 
hich was attended by representatives of Baptist 
‘dies of England, America and nearly all Euro- 
an countries except Russia. The conference has 
en pronounced the most important held thus far 
der the auspices of the executive committee of 
I Baptist World Alliance. After Drs. Hunt and 
‘anklin had attended the conference in London 
ey made brief visits to Baptist bodies in France, 
“many, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Begin- 
ing with the next issue of Tue Baprisr they will 
rnish reports on the several phases of their in- 
rane journey. 


* * * 


Athletes from the United States have done the 
pected in the showing made in the Olympic 
‘mes. Whether it is due to natural excellence in 
ese sports or to the greater attention given them 


to the form of coaching used, the habit of vie- 


Mayflower sailed from Delfshaven. 
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tory seems to have settled upon the contestants 
from this country. Men and women who have no 
natural interest in athletics should look with ap- 
proval on contests of this kind. For it is by such 
friendly struggle that there is developed goodwill 
and hearty respect, things which are greatly needed 
in the relations between the individuals of different 
nations as well as between the nations themselves. 


* * * 


It was on August 1 in the long ago that the 
The days im- 
mediately ahead therefore are of importance to 
all who intend to make any great use of the ter- 
centenary. Isn’t this a great opportunity for all 
churches of the Baptist type to emphasize in their 
communities some of the essential things for which 
they stand, correlating this with the emphasis 
which is to be placed in the public schools upon 
the life and doings of the Pilgrims? 


* * ¥* 


Recently one of our Baptist papers reproduced 
an editorial from Tue Baptist crediting it to 
‘‘Selected.’? We admit that it was a good editorial 
and do not wonder that our neighbor desired to 
reproduce it; but why not give us credit for it? 
That is only common courtesy. Another Baptist 
paper lifted a contributed article from the Bap- 
tist, printing it without any suggestion to its read- 
ers that it was other than an article written for 
that paper. We are always glad to be of help to 
our brethren of the newspaper fraternity, but we 
have a notion that such help, when accepted, should 
be acknowledged. Brethren, play fair! 


* * * 


Many vigilant churches have this year discov- 
ered that July and August are great months in 
which to do Christian work. Strange to say every- 
body is not out of town in midsummer and a 
change of method will often bring surprisingly 
large numbers of the home-stayers into the 
churches. The record of summer Bible-school 
work and summer evangelistic work is one which 
is well worthy of study. We do not mean 
that the pastor should be kept on the job all 
summer. He needs and has earned his va- 
cation. But other workers can be secured where 
sufficient zeal exists. 

* * * 

Great interest is naturally taken in the United 
States in the report that certain ship timbers lately 
found in the structure of an old barn in Bucking- 
hamshire, England, are in all probability timbers 
from the historic ship, Mayflower. There is debate 
cn the matter, but the evidence so far adduced 
would seem to make out a plausible case for the 
genuineness of these timbers. There are carvings 
on some of them which may be meant for mayflow- 
ers and on one of the beams is the syllable 4 2 Ree he 
which may have been a part of the name of the port 
of Harwich. This old building is likely, in any case, 
to become a place of pilgrimage hereafter for 
Americans. 
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The Bible in Japan | 


By ERNEST W. CLEMENT 


AVING heard from Mr. K. E. Aurell, the acting secre- 
tary of the Japan agency of the American Bible So- 
ciety, some interesting statements concerning the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in this country, I asked 

him to favor me with facts and figures. In response to that 

request he kindly sent me a copy of his last annual report 

(for 1919) and gave me permission to make free use of the 


EXTERIOR OF BIBLE HOUSE, TOKYO 
(Indicated by white lines and sign) 


material contained therein. I wish, therefore, to call attention 
to the following features of the work of that society in only the 
northern and eastern sections of Japan (because the British 
Bible Society, by an arrangement of comity and cooperation, 
works in the western and southern sections of this empire). 
It is, therefore, important to note that what is written below, 
in reference to statistics, represents only half of the Bible work 
of Japan, although doubtless much of the generalization is as 
applicable to one section as to another. 

The circulation of the Scriptures for 1919, under the aus- 
pices of the American Bible Society, amounted to over 100,000 
copies, of which over 50,000 represented portions (especially 
one of the four gospels or psalms), almost 45,000 were New 
Testaments, and over 6,800 were Bibles. Those figures show 
an advance over the preceding year, and would have been 
much larger, if it had not been for the lack of colporters, and 
for labor troubles which prevented the printers from keeping 
the agency adequately supplied with many of the editions in 
demand. At any rate, the increased demand for Scriptures 
from all parts of the field, especially Tokyo, was very gratify- 
ing. “During the last two months of the year practically every 
copy arriving from the printer failed to reach the shelves of 
the Bible House; all were either handed directly to waiting cus- 
tomers, or immediately packed for transportation to distant 
patrons.” And one interesting feature of the increased de- 
mand is seen in the greater call for the better and more ex- 
pensive editions. The colporters report disappointment at not 
being able to supply the demand for the best-bound Bibles. One 
colporter cited the instance of two young men who came to his 
stand late New Year’s night and asked for the best Bible pub- 
lished. They were prepared to pay any price; but when they 
could not get what they wanted, they refused to take a cheaper 
edition. 

Earnest believers are also active in the circulation of the 
Scriptures. The proprietor of a woolen goods store in Hongs’ 
Ward, Tokyo, bought a 5 sen New Testament, read it, visited a 
mission, was converted, and became a member in good standing 
of a church near by. Now he goes out every Wednesday even- 
ing of his own accord and holds open-air meetings, at which 
he freely gives away portions. And at his special bargain sale 
day last December he put a portion in every package of 
goods. 

A colporter sold a quantity of portions to a Christian, who 
used them for free distribution. 


A man: named Fukumoto ; 
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received One and became a Christian. When his wife w 
healed from sickness in answer to prayer he showed his gra. 
tude by distributing portions, in all more than a thousar, 
One copy found its way about 300 miles to a man in Nara P. 
fecture; and he and his household (fourteen members) becas 
Christians. 

There is also an interesting account of the power of t 
Word of God in a pearl factory. It always had a good repu: 
tion for treating its employés well and not neglecting th 
morally. But in March, 1919, a new superintendent, nam 
Saito, being an earnest Christian, and a man of one book, ( 
Bible, furnished every member of the institution with a ec 
of the New Testament. In December one-third of the mi 
had accepted Christ and were baptized; in February more wi 
baptized. Mr. Saito says that he does not go around to { 
whether the men are working diligently, but he simply | 
how they are getting on in their new-found faith. And it } 
been found that all those who made the Bible an ever-presit 
friend have become forty per cent more efficient in the wo. 
Every day’s work is begun with Bible reading and prayer. §$)- 
day is observed as the Sabbath, and worship is ‘held regular’, 
Mr. Saito says that he is called ‘Bible crazy,” and he also s: 
that “in these days when men are face to face with la): 
problems, there is no solution to it all outside of the teach 
of the New Testament. I know that it is effectual, for I hie 
tried it out in my factory.” 

But the most significant feature of the past year in ‘¢ 
Bible work in Japan was the removal of the headquarters't 
the Japan agency from Yokohama to Tokyo. It was in 16 
that the American Bible Society opened work in Japan, ant! 
had its headquarters for over fifty years in Yokohama, whe 
it was a landmark. Not only the residents of that port, i 
many who go there occasionally on business and even a 
who touch at that port from time to time will miss it. But, 
the chief purpose of Bible work in Japan is to reach the Japi 
ese, it was essential to move to a more convenient cen’ 
where the work could be better seen and known by the Jap 
ese. Japanese pastors feel that it adds to the impressiveness't 
Christianity on the minds of the people to have the Bible Hoe 
located in so prominent a place. The way in which the 1 
place was secured is an interesting story in itself. Suffice! 
to say here that fortunately the three-story site of a Viel 
cafe, on Ginza, which is one section of the long business tll 
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oughfare stretching clear through the metropolis, became aW 
able. The bread, buns, cakes and cocoa of an Austrian hi 
given way to the bread of life and the water of life. Phys# 
food has been supplanted by spiritual food. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone,” but rather by 
Word of God. The Bible Society is progressing in its giv 
task of making this available to all. 

Tokyo, Japan. - 


i 
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The Preacher Leads Through Gethsemane 


From many homes daughters go away to school. 
mothers’ hearts are torn between joy and grief. 


finds that for such an hour 


also, 


And as they go 
The preacher’s wife 
the preacher has a message 


By A PREACHER’S WIFE 


AUGHTER has gone away to school. It is her first 
flight from the home nest. Most of the summer I 
have prayed for strength against this hour, that when 
we came to our parting, she might see my face only 
miles and that the tears might not fall in her presence, 
{ have wanted her to go out from us on tip-toe with happi- 
—not distressed by a last vision of mother in suffering. 
Like all the throng of mothers before me, I have at once 
blished for my aching heart a holy of holies in her empty 
a, and it has been my constant retreat during these few 
; of learning to readjust. “To readjust’—what inadequate 
is for the description of a crisis, for those crucial days of 
ning to live in a home with its only girl gone out of it. 
I face her dismantled dresser as I would face her ghost! 
the pink and white nothings upon which she placed such 
eare gone. Nothing is left but a dried clover chain which 
wined back and forth over her mirror. She wove this 
n last summer and the picture comes so poignantly before 
‘now—her dancing into the kitchen where I was at work, 
ng the chain first around my neck, pronouncing it “much 
sporty-looking,” winding it next about my head, clapping 
shands with delight and announcing the result, ‘‘O, mother! 
‘are so beautiful! You look just like a queen with a clover 
ym!” My mirror does not agree that I am beautiful but, 
Ie her loving heart, it is wonderful to seem so to her and 
lould rather wear her crown than any other which this 
id holds. 
( caught her tight to me, kissed her and felt her little 
v7 soft and warm against mine—she and her pretty clover 
n were so near! And now she has gone away. This 
ining the blossoms are dried. I try to take it down care- 
iy to lay away with her baby shoes, her first doll, her baby 
Td book, and all those other nothings which are as a king’s 
te to a mother. The chain breaks, the blossoms, once 
shed by her hands, crumble into dusty fragments and I’ve 
jing—nothing but my memories which seem so to choke 
_ hurt today. 
‘Her little desk over which she danced such jigs of joy 
jm it was given her is stark empty! We laughed at her 
jday she got it; it was a family event. When she moved 
it, she had it so full. I search for some little left-over 
ket that I may keep to worship, but it just seems—that 
desk—to be one great expanse of emptiness. 
‘The old discarded clothing in her closet gives me my 
: ja of joy, although I needs must cry into her empty, 
: dresses because of that thrill. Thank fortune, she 
Ge need to go away to face her schoolmates with the 
ap of the parsonage poverty upon her clothes. An aunt 
| uncle with fat purses and large hearts made possible some 
ity things. And if my eminently sensible mother who did 
!need to count her pennies, let me go with no jewelry in 
Mr that I might be preserved from the pitfalls of vanity, 
ave : had all the vanity coming to me in the purchases I 
d make for my girl. I ought to blush (and I do slightly) 
recall that thrill of vain pride I felt when I, with her 
1y zodmother’s money, bought her a bracelet, a locket, a 
‘and the absolutely darlingest lavalliere that her dear heart 
d covet. I lift the cover of her shoe box and see there 
old slippers which I could dare to discard before they were 
rly gone. Daughter hardly knew what would happen next 
N mother, perhaps for the first time in all her daughter’s 
vious life, suggested in a perfectly cold-blooded manner, 
» we would throw those old slippers away and buy new 
prettier ones. Yes sir! the new slippers were red and 
puff balls on the toes, and quilted insides! 
In a box she has left only her ugliest handkerchiefs. In 
home we have always respected each other’s property 
its and mother has never known daughter to trespass upon 


her handkerchiefs. At packing time a feeling overwhelmed me 
(and I know that all the mothers who have ever lived have 
been overwhelmed by that very same feeling) that she must 
have all my best ones. The prettiest borders, the daintiest 
linen—are they to be withheld from our only daughter when 
she is going away to school? 

In the bottom of this box I find a copy of a little poem 
written by mother for her daughter’s baby-record. The paper 
upon which she copied it years ago is nearly worn out. That 
day, so my little verses say, she and I started upon her journey 
to womanhood. That day she, with her tiny head nestled so 
adorably close in my arms, looked at me with her wondering 
eyes and seemed to trust me to lead: 


Baby my Love! You came today! 

Your tiny hand in mine I hold; 

My task, to lead you on your way 
To womanhood. 


Baby my Sweet! That journey long, 

You cannot contemplate or dread 

As mother yearning does—lest wrong 
Should come too near. 


Baby my Dear! Careless you sleep. 

Rosy and dimpled, you perfect bud. 

For very joy I watch and weep— 
Clasping you close. 


Baby my Own! This work I’d mar 

If I should mould alone! 

And so I pray my Lord may lead me far 
While I lead you. 


Baby my Third! You came today, 

And all my world is changed for me; 

Come, let us start upon your way 
To womanhood. 


Baby my Girl! I love you so— 

I fear that you may leave me here, 

And I the journey long and lone would go! 
Stay with me, dear. 


Oh, I look back over the journey today and I feel con- 
vinced that it has been a very wonderful journey—this lead- 
ing her from babyhood to womanhood—but the thing that 
makes the tears fall all over the little poem this morning is 
the thought that the journey was so very short. A little while 
ago she was my baby; today she is the grown-up daughter and 
she has gone away to school. 

In how many ways this summer has my hunger for her 
happiness been fed. Through the days of my sewing, giving, 
buying, suffering, she has been happy in anticipation of her 
departure for school. If my heart’s greatest yearning is for 
her happiness, then it seems that I should feel content that 
I have attained; but every mother knows that to give her joy 
by sending her out of the home into the school-life has torn 
my heart into bits. Strange inconsistency in the workings of 
a mother’s heart! How joyously she skipped after her father 
when they started to the train; and how like a heart stab 
for me every light step seemed! 

Today in my new holy of holies where I repair for com- 
fort and find only desolation, I read the poem by Mrs. Joyce 
Kilmer—“And one is dead and one away’—and I feel that I 
cannot ‘bear the burden of her absence. 1 should not look into 
this book on this day but strange inconsistency again, I can- 
not help it. At last comes the preacher! I know that he, too, 
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is suffering but it is like a preacher that he should still his 
pain and come to help me bear mine. 

He reminds me that this is not so bitter as the hour once 
years ago when we turned away from the little grave and 
packed away those deserted toys of the “one is dead.” 

He tells me she’ll come home for Thanksgiving. But that 
will be an eternity! He urges that she is only sixty miles away. 
The nerve! she might as well be across the continent. With 
his most tender look in his eyes, he accuses mother of hugging 
her sorrow until he has shamed her into calling herself “a 
real old goose,” and she declares that she means to make a 


An Englishwoman Visits a Mission Hospital 


The following fascinating account is written about the Woman's Hos- 
pital in Seoul, Korea, maintained by the Woman’s Foreign Mission | 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The conditions which it | 
describes are so applicable to the hospitals for women and children 
maintained by our own Woman’s Society in China, Burma, Assam and 
India that the article is reprinted from the Woman’s Missionary Friend 


By ELIZABETH ROBERTSON SCOTT :.. | 


N a steep, sunny hillside just within the ancient Hast 
gate of Seoul there is a group of red brick buildings, 
the largest of which is the hospital for women. In 
Korea, special care for women had been unknown 

during 4,000 years of history until the coming of Christian 
missionaries less than half a century ago. 

“The hospital stands high on the shoulder of the hillside. 
Down the hill, near the entrance, is the small dispensary— 
woefully smali for the stream of sick and sorry humanity that 
is daily treated there. Midway up the hill there is a little 
bungalow, the residence of the doctor and her helpers. I 
say helpers, but there is only one foreign assistant, the cap- 
able, big-hearted head of the nursing staff. 

“I came here as a stranger, knowing little of Americans 
and less of their mission work, and I wish I could convey 
something of my two months’ impressions of the splendid 
service of the missionaries. 

“The whole of the work in this compound centers around 
the doctor. To say that she is unselfish is to say no more 
than can be said of most women in charge of a big household. 
The doctor’s devotion to her duty is so unselfish that those 
around her take it for granted. Here is a woman of unusual 
ability as a specialist in women’s ailments, who might easily 
occupy a high place in one of the few professions that offer 
women large material rewards, working day after day, month 
after month, with unwearying zeal, proving the secret of the 
greatness that knows how to be servant of all. 

“A city physician in America, of the same caliber, would 
have secretaries and trained helpers, a swift car and a ready 
command of all the modern devices for economizing energy. 
This East Gate doctor, after a long day in hospital and dis- 
pensary, is mother, doctor, confessor and the final hope of 
many a sick country-woman. The sick woman’s friends will 
tell her that the doctor is “just like Jesus” and can perform 
marvelous cures; and marvelous in truth, in their eyes, are 
the speedy methods of modern surgery. 

“Up the valley they come to the dispensary and hospital— 
the leprous, the festering, the anemic, the tuberculous, those 
suffering from what the Japanese call “the shameful disease,” 
victims of parasites, victims of sex excess, and often among 
the crowd are babies that have survived the experimental 
physics of the witch doctor. There is also the usual number 
of women with minor ailments—toothache, lacquer poisoning 
‘and wrists swollen from too much laundering. One day there 
was a sufferer whose jealous husband had beaten her over 
the head until the scalp showed bare patches. Another day 
there was a woman from the far north, suffering from in- 
digestion and proudly showing where the native doctor had 
tried the popular method of running hot needles into the 
aching part. There are patients with sore eyes, aching feet, 
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braver struggle to live her aloneness with daughter gone o 
of the home. S| 

When we come out of her empty room, the very same bi 
are twittering in the trees down by the bridge. Their gon 
sound like heavenly music now, while a few hours before 
seemed they were chirping a funeral dirge for my achi: 
heart. Thanks to the preacher who so often leads from t 
shade of the valley to the sun of the uplands, I take up t. 
day’s duties and they seem so much easier. The postm 
brings a letter from her and she declares her delight and j: 
in everything about her and I—why I must be happy, tc 


broken limbs, skin diseases and always, without excepti) 
there is the daily queue of expectant mothers. One arriy) 
at midnight, carrying a big boy on her back. She was accc 
panied by her husband, who was eager to get his wife in: 
the hospital as there were rumors that there would be politi) 
disturbances in the city on the following day. That man } 
allowed his wife to carry the heavy boy all the way e. 
hill. , 
“The doctor tells me that one of the first change 
seen in the- conduct of the Korean men when they ae 
Christians is in their attitude toward their women folk. 
the upper classes of Korea something not unlike the 3 
system prevails, for the Confucian idea is to segregate — 
women and keep them out of the sight of strangers. 
men, generally speaking, have little understanding of phys 
suffering outside their own experience. When a Korean nl 
who accompanies an expectant mother to the hospital 
the woman on the bed or helps her upstairs, the doc’ 
knows that he is a Christian. The husband or father-in- 
who is not a Christian looks on indifferently while the li 
nurses laboriously carry a heavy patient upstairs into 4 
ward. Christianity quickens the sympathies and has | 
effect of making the men gefitle to all their women fi 
whether wife, mother-in-law or aged relative. ? 
“In the early summer days the hospital is full and 
are put up for emergency cases. Day after day, during ce 
hours, the cramped waiting room at the tiny dispensary! 
flooded with these patient-faced Korean women in 
skirts and tight, short bodices, their sleek, black hair dres’ 
in a massive knot at the nape of the neck with a broad 
ribbon and heavy silver pins. A glance at a woman’s dij 
and ornaments tells the initiated whether she is mother-inl 
wife or concubine. The material of the dress may be co 
or linen gauze or silk and brocade. As the days get wari 
the skirts become more and more diaphanous and the womi 
wide trousers show through their transparent skirts. Ti 
tiny feet are encased in spotless white cotton cloth boots ! 
are then pushed into hard, narrow, embroidered slippers ¥. 
upturned toes. The skirt is fastened over the chest : 
under the armpits with a broad strip of cotton and the t 
short, long-sleeved bodice, generally of silk, scarcely “a 
the waistbelt. The skirt may be white and the bodice } 
green or sky blue, with a neat fold of royal blue at the cl 
while the bodice is invariably tied by a long, neatly-doul 
ribbon of red silk on the right side of the chest. Someti 
the skirt is palest blue or green over voluminous W 
trousers. 
“The Korean women are small of stature and their f 
have a wonderful, calm gentleness. Patient submission wi 
appear to be their chief characteristic; but let a stranger? 
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move these women in some way that would oppose a deep- 
oted prejudice or custom, and the hills that encircle the city 
Seoul are more easily influenced than are these meek- 
oming females. 

“There are many ways to their hearts and a few to their 
lis, but these are only discovered after years of study and 
varying kindness. It is here that a woman like the doctor 
Bast Gate is bound to excel. Her restraint with her pa- 
nts, her unvarying kindness, her quick diagnosis of Korean 
ychology as well as of physical ills, is part of the game. 
hen one is told that Korean women endure the pangs of 


rT is with a distinct sense of achievement that we look 
back upon our trip to the Baltic States. We had received 
no word of encouragement but on the contrary many dis- 
couraging and contradictory bits of advice as we pro- 
sded with our passport formalities and the routing of our 
imey. We were obliged to make a long detour from War- 
w via Danzig, Owing to the inconsiderate and wholly incon- 
nient foray of the Bolshevist army against the northern wing 
the Polish army which cut off our direct route from War- 
w to Riga. Owing to the international importance of Danzig 
| did not altogether regret the necessity which took us to 
2 ancient Hanseatic city, which proved interesting from many 
ints of view. 
' Our journey through the Polish “corridor” to Danzig and 
ence eastward through the dissevered Hast Prussia and the 
cient Prussian capital of Konigsburg, was a succession of 
‘eresting incidents. We arrived at the capital of Lithuania, 
2 unpretentious city of Kovno, on a Saturday evening, two 
ys away from Riga, where we were scheduled to spend Sun- 
y. But there was no escaping the physical limitations and 
» were obliged to crawl the weary miles by various changes 
d almost interminable interludes of waiting at various points 
til Monday morning when we were delighted to reach Riga 
d be met by our Baptist brethren, Mr. Frey and Mr. Inko. 
om Riga we went on by still more tedious stages to Reval, 
® capital of Esthonia, where we met our Esthonia brethren, 
od Pastor Fetterman and the indomitable Podin. From 
ence to Helsingfors by boat was a delightful sail of five hours 
ross the Gulf of Finland and there we were met by a formid- 
e delegation of Finnish Baptists, among them one of our 
ll known missionaries from New England, Mr. Rausch. To 
atemplate retracing those weary miles and tedious changes 
»k the heart out of us and after futile efforts to find con- 
ctions with Danzig by boat we decided to cross over to 
oekholm and return by way of Germany passing through 
rin to Prague. This proved a happy solution of our diffi- 
ties as we had two most comfortable boat trips, one across 
> Gulf of Bothnia by night (a night which was not dark) 
d the other across the Baltic to Germany. In Stockholm 
ere we were but a little over twenty-four hours they had 
ranged an impromptu reception for us and treated us right 
vally as only Swedes can do. 
| I hope the recitation of these details has not been tedious. 
lave told it at such length that our American friends may 
~ some conception of traveling conditions in still chaotic and 
yet unreconstructed Europe. While it was the hardest part 
‘this journey, it was also one of the most interesting. I could 
7ote at least four letters to it and then fall short of doing jus- 
e@ to the matters which I am sure are of great interest to 
ierican Baptists. 
_ The effect of the war is very evident from Hast Prussia all 
+ Way to Riga’ Riga has suffered much damage and from a 
Y of 600,000 before the war has been reduced to less than 
),000. This entire country suffered less during the war be- 
een Russia and Germany than afterward from the Bolshevist 
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childbirth without uttering a groan, she must not hastily 
conclude that these women have escaped the curse of Eve, 
or that they have no means of expressing their discontent 
with the limitations of their lot. The Korean women practiced 
passive resistance a thousand years before women of the 
West dreamed of suffrage.” 

May not some Baptist woman physician read these words 
and hear the call to go to the help of our missionary phy- 
sicians who are holding the line in these Christian hospitals 
so desperately needed, so Christlike in their ministry, so im- 
mensely influential in the Orient? 


The Aftermath of War in the Baltic States 


Whatever may be the political future of the Baltic 
States, this is the hour of their greatest need and our 
| greatest opportunity both as it concerns them and Russia 


By CHARLES A. BROOKS 


and from the operations of the Baltic troops of the German 
army under Belmont and Van der Goltz. The privation and dis- 
ease which have wrought such havoc have been bravely com- 
bated by the Red Cross and the American Relief Commission 
principally. America has won the gratitude of all the Baltic 
States and could take a mandate to organize stable government 

here without difficulty. : 

Typhus has wrought fearful havoc among the Esthonians 
especially. The army of Yadewitch was interned by Esthonia 
and disarmed and proved the means of spreading the fearful 
plague that has cost the lives of more than 20,000 people in 
Esthonia alone. It is now under control but the frontiers are 
carefully guarded and a doctor’s certificate is necessary. before 
one can enter Finland or Sweden from these countries. We saw 
at least one Bolshevist prison camp and watched a group of 
exchange prisoners marched through one of the stations where 
we were waiting. A sorrier or more wretched lot of human be- 
ings I have never seen. 

The Bolshevists wrought great damage in Riga and Hel- 
singfors. In Riga and vicinity they shot eighteen Lutheran 
ministers. Our Baptist leader, Mr. Frey, was first exiled to 
Siberia for two years at the outbreak of the war and then when 
the Bolshevists came in was imprisoned for two months and his 
home taken possession of. His wife obtained employment and 
was able to secure focd for him which supplemented his 100 
grams of bread and pint of water as a daily ration. Pastor Leh- 
man of Riga died in Siberia. In Esthonia Mr. Podin was ar- 
rested but was not shot. He was warned of his impending ar- 
rest and sentence of death by the Czar’s government, and es- 
caped. The Orthodox hierarchy secured the imprisonment with- 
out trial of many of our people during the early days of the 
war and evidence has since been brought to light which proves 
that the Holy Synod had absolute power to do as it pleased 
during those days. One of the painful phases of the situation 
is that the Bolshevists took with them to Russia many Lettish 
hostages whom they are holding against a counter attack or 
punishment of offenders. 

Just before we arrived in Reval word was received from 
Russia that Mr. Prokanoff was alive and well. We had heard 
that he was dead. Some of our Baptist ministers in the south 
of Ukrania have been reported to have been killed but full 
confirmation has not yet been received. In Finland the Ger- 
man troops in cooperation with Gen. Mannerheim brought de- 
liverance from the Bolshevists. They had not had the power 
there to do as much damage as in Latvia but the people have 
not yet fully recovered from the terror of their short regime. 
But as it was 6000 white perished and many more reds. 

In Riga we had the pleasure of meeting many of the dele- 
gates who were on their way to their first conference since the 
war. We participated in a meeting in Pastor Inko’s church and 
were much impressed by the marks of suffering which were 
manifest upon the faces of the people. I am sorry to report 
that the so-called Pentecostal movement has secured a hold on 
several of our churches and much mischief is likely to result 
from the excesses which invariably accompany this curious and 
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unholy outbreak of spurious spiritual fervor. Those who are in- 
terested in the work here should be careful not to be led into 
supporting those who are pushing this movement. 

We have succeeded in the past in building up a very credita- 
ble Baptist work in Latvia. The strongest churches are in Libau 
and Mittau and Riga. Before the war there were 10,000 Lettish 
Baptists but the present number does not exceed 6,500. Several 
of our church edifices have been destroyed and hundreds of the 
members are out of employment. 

In Lithuania our principal Baptist church is a German- 
speaking church in Koyno which before the war had 300 mem- 
bers, but the pastor was unable to speak Lithuanian. We have 
a number of Baptist groups of Lithuanians and the country is a 
virgin field. We found that there was an important Protestant 
element among the better-educated and more socially-prominent 
Lithuanians. In the judgment of Pastor Frey, who knows the 
situation well, it is a mission field of great promise. We have 
one student in Hamburg who is a Lithuanian and in our Rus- 
sian school in New York there has been another preparing for 
work among his people. 

In Esthonia we have between 3000 and 4000 Baptists and 
twenty-seven churches. In the capital city of Reval we have 
six churches. Some of our buildings have been commandeered 
for use as barracks. In Finland we have a bi-lingual situation 
that enters into every phase of the national life. There are 3,- 
000,000 Finns and 400,000 Swedish speaking population. Our 
Baptist work is strongest among the Swedish speaking group 
but the opportunities, all agree, are greatest among the Finnish 
population. The Baptist forces (?) are divided into two wholly 
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separate and distinct conferences. The “Pentecostal” plag 
visited Finland at Haster and swept away our Finnish-speaki; 
church in the capital. There are twenty-eight Swedish-speaki: 
churches and twenty-six Finnish churches. But among the, 
latter are but six preachers who give full time to their wo} 
and of these but four are pastors and we have but four chur 
edifices. There is no school for preparing men for either ec. 
ference and this lamentable lack is largely responsible for o: 
failure to make the progress which we could have made. 

The problem of religious equality and the separation | 
church and state is an important one in all these states, | 
present no one seems much concerned about it. , | 

Our total impression of these states may be summed up | 
these words—opportunity and need of leadership and imn, 
diate relief for the distressed. The political and social probler, 
are of very great interest in all these states and deserve f} 
more attention than they obtain. 

The conviction received from our Y. M. C. A, wORmee | 
Reval is very deeply impressed upon our minds, that at the ho: 
the greatest door of opportunity for helping Russia is to ser) 
the needs of the thousands of Russian refugees and immigrar) 
who are now living in Esthonia. I wish to pay my tribute | 
the strategy and initiative of Secretary Gott of the Y. M.C.. 
who for a number of years was located in Russia and who bi 
become so convinced of the measureless opportunity and need ' 
that people that he is camping on the doorstep waiting for t) 
moment of opening doors with intense eagerness and a Dassi¢. 
ate conviction that the gospel is the only solution for all t} 
ills which have afflicted that land. 


Dolls! 


By ELIZABETH S. SARGENT 


ASTY faced dolls! Slab sided dolls! Bald headed 
dolls! Dolls with glassy eyes! Dolls with blue eyes! 
Dolls with no eyes at all! But dolls, dolls, dolls every- 
where around the Shaoshing Mission, and hereby hangs 
a tale. 

Find Shaohsing on your map of East China. It is about 250 
miles from Shanghai by water. Marco Polo once visited this 
city and called it the Venice of China. “It is no mean city in 
size and population. The city wall is ten miles around; the 
population is estimated at about 300,000; the people are wealthy 
and conservative. The principal industries are the making of 
wine and of idol money,” and this last industry has to do with 
our dolls. 

“The idol money made of tinfoil is used in ancestral wor- 
ship, at funerals and on many other occasions. The making of 
this money is a laborious process, and it has been estimated 
that one-fourth of 
the people are en- 
gaged in this occu- 
pation. The women 
do a part of it in the 


homes; in the fac- 
tories on night 
shifts—tap, tap, all 


the night long, beat- 
ing on the tinfoil. 
Factories, did I say? 
Imagine a dark, 
dirty hole, floor of 
earth, damp and wet, 
rows of white-faced, 
gaunt, filthy men 
and women, and you 
have aShaohsingidol 
money factory—aye, 
boys and girls, too, 
for there is no law 
to prevent. Every- 
body works.” 

Now supposing all 
your life you had 
worked making idol 
money and then you 
became a Christian? 
What about your 


FIRST DOLLS PRODUCED BY THE SHAOHSING WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS, 1929 


living then? Would it be right still to make idol money? JY, 
one must live! And honest labor is no harm! Well, Miss Mai 
Dowling of the W. A. B. F. M. S. was asked these questions ov’ 
and over again as one and another of these Chinese peoj) 
learned of the true living God. And so a means of liveliho 
must be found for these converts. About this time, too, cal} 
the boycott of Japanese goods. Toys and dolls were among ft} 
goods brought from Japan to China and dolls are loved by ch: 
dren the world over, you know. So with characteristic Yank) 
ingenuity, the foresight of a practical business woman a) 
prompted by a heart filled with love of God, Miss Dowli; 
started the making of dolls. 

Here in the picture are the first four finished produs 
made by the Shaohsing women’s industrial workers in 19), 
Do they not look well done and are they not attractiv! 
Can you not see the jolly, inquisitive look of all four 
they are gazing ¢; 
upon you and hi 
ing their first Dp; 
ture taken? “Jy. 
hatched,” as it we; 
Even now orders 4) 
coming from oth’ 
cities of China fa 
er than the dolls ¢} 
be made. Three ° 
these interest; 
dolls attended t) 
sessions of the boa 
of managers of t} 
W. A. B. F. M. 8.1 
Buffalo and were ! 
much _ appreciat| 
that an urgent a 
tation was sent 
this august body ) 
Shaohsing for a ht 
dred or so dolls 
come to America 
soon as_ possib. 
Therefore, all frien 
of dolls, be ready 
buy whenever t 
chance is offer 
you! 


| 
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It Right and Wise To Investigate Our Theological 
| Seminaries? 


Baptist Convention, providing for a committee to in- 
vestigate our schools and seminaries, was highly sig- 
nificant. There is a widespread feeling today that many 
Jour theological seminaries’ are not teaching their students 
| great fundamental truths for which our Christian brother- 
}d historically stands. In a recent series of articles in one 
che religious papers of the country statements were made by 
| presidents of a number of the seminaries as to what their 
titutions believed and were teaching. A brother speaking for 
, of the great seminaries said in that symposium: 

“We conceive our task in the seminaries to be, not to 
pose upon our students a set of dogmas or opinions even, but 
‘her to inspire them with a passion for truth, to show them 
) way which leads to it, to acquaint them with the tools, 
‘thods, and results of scholarship, and to assist them, as far 
jwe can, to arrive at definite convictions for themselves. That 
‘Baptistically and educationally orthodox.” 

But is this really orthodox from either the denominational 
/the educational viewpoint? What would we say, for ex- 
iple, of a law school that laid down such a program as that 
|the basis for its work, and did not impart to its students 
Ir clearly defined and authoritative principles and facts? What 
‘ild we say of a medical college that did not impart definite 
yaciples and processes of healing to its students, or did not 
ture to give them “opinions even,” but simply turned them 
| with certain “tools” and “inspired with a passion for truth?” 


| 


juld anyone who was sick want one of these impassioned 
mg doctors, who was nosing around seeking for “truth,” to 
| his “tools” upon him? Let every doctor begin practicing 
\Jicine according to his own whim and impulse, in fulfilment 
‘his “passion for truth,” and would not the undertakers and 
nufacturers of tombstones become speedily the most pros- 
ous citizens in the community? 
, And suppose that, as a result of what they were given in 
| medical schools, numbers of young physicians either came 
| without any great enthusiasm for their life work, or with 
vecision to give up entirely the practice of medicine, because 
aimless teaching of the medical school had led them to 
lieve that the profession was not much worth-while after all. 
‘buch a thing as this came to pass, would not a tremendous 
‘Tus of indignation go up from the constituencies of the 
dical schools? 
| But have we not an exactly parallel case in connection with 
jay theological seminaries today? 
_ Is there anything at last more tragic than this? Here isa 
ng man who feels called of God to preach the gospel. He is 
, Of spiritual warmth and enthusiasm. Because of his work 
a layman in his local church, and under the inspiration of 
‘nest preaching by a faithful pastor, he has a zeal for souls 
1a desire to give his whole life to the work of saving souls. 
these high and sacred ends he is set apart by his church; 
|. then he goes away to a theological seminary. But instead 
finding there an atmosphere surcharged with the same pas- 
‘1 for souls that is in his own breast, he finds a rationalistic 
losphere with strong over-emphasis on intellectualism. Step 
step his enthusiasm is cooled down by these things. There 
130 much uncertainty concerning religious truths, and there 
80 Many question marks and negations in his class room, 
|t he finds himself not being equipped for doing his appointed 
'*k in the world, but growing cold spiritually and losing his 
.at, Overwhelming, life-dominating convictions on the author- 
of the Scriptures, the deity of Christ, and the fact that with- 
Christ souls are entirely lost. And so he reaches the point 
2re he either leaves the ministry or drags along in a per- 
ctory way. Is there anything more tragic than this? 
_ And yet this is, in epitome, the life history of many a young 
e of today. And the result of these things is that there 
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Some Further Thoughts on the Discussion at Buffalo 


By JOHN ROACH STRATON 


are many souls sick and many more dying because the spiritual 
physicians have not been taught how to heal them. And many 
of our seminary leaders, judging from the expressions we have 
had from them, seem to be ambitious only to equip our young 
preachers so that they will be like those whom Paul describes 
as “ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” 

Put beside the above quotations, from the statements that 
leaders of our seminaries have made, this statement, for ex- 
ample: 


“Thou, therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus. And the things that thou has heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also. Hold fast the form of 
sound words.” (2 Tim. 1:13; 2:1,2.) 


Or put with those quotations 1 Cor. 15:1-4: 


“Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel which I 
preached unto you, which also ye have received, and wherein ye 
stand; By which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what 
I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For I 
delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; And 
that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” 

What are we to do with such passages, which clearly teach 
the fundamental doctrines of the atonement, and the resurrec- 
tion, and the authority of the Scriptures, and the duty of each 
generation to pass these blessed truths down to faithful men 
who shall be able to teach others also? 

While the present writer was endeavoring to put some of 
these thoughts before our brotherhood at Buffalo, speaking in 
favor of the resolutions providing for the committee on in- 
vestigation of our schools, he was interrupted again and again, 
and found it difficult to proceed with the thoughts that he was 
trying to give. It came to him that it was a capital illustration 
of the “liberality” of the liberals. It was a fine manifestation 
of the sort of tolerance we often see manifested by those who 
complain so bitterly of the alleged “intolerance” of the con- 
servatives. 

I am glad that I was not unkind enough to make that ob- 
servation in the course of the speech, and I only refer to it here 
to show that there are faults and shortcomings on both sides of 
this controversy; and if we are to make any real progress, we 
must come to a better understanding concerning the spirit of 
those who are seeking to safeguard the eternal truths of God. 
So far as I for one am concerned, my sole desire is to help and 
not to hurt. I have known of so many young men who have 
actually left the ministry as the result of their experiences in 
the theological seminaries, that I do honestly and profoundly 
feel that something must be done. I believe that I voice the 
sentiment of a great multitude of our earnest, faithful, hard- 
working preachers and laymen in saying these things. 

And conditions do not seem to some of us to be improving. 
For example, I might have quoted, in my address at Buffalo, the 
following statement from one of the best-known professors in 
one of our famous theological seminaries. I had the newspaper 
in my pocket containing the following quotation, but did not 
wish too strongly to antagonize those who were in opposition, 
so I refrained from giving it. This professor, in speaking on 
the atonement, said: 


“Whenever and wherever men have achieved a stage of 
civilization that enabled them to think rationally, sacrificial sys- 
tems have inevitably withered and died. Beginning in the 
twilight of the race, they could not bear the light of noonday. 
Theologies built on sacrifices must die also. Reader, did you 
ever visit a slaughter-house? Have you ever smelled burning 
meat? What is your candid opinion of a Being in the heavens 
whose eyes would be pleased with such sickening sights, or 
who found in that horrid, nauseating stench a ‘sweet savor?’ 
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The whole thing is too revolting, too stupidly absurd, to be 
worthy of serious refutation. No God whom we could possibly 
love and worship ever devised such a method of approach to 
him and of winning his good graces. Of all the slanders men 
have perpetuated against the Most High, this is positively the 
grossest, the most impudent, the most insulting. No, sin can- 
not be escaped by a bloody sacrifice; it can be escaped only by 
being repented, forsaken, hated.” 

I wonder if the liberal brethren would have applauded that 
statement, as they did a part of the quotation which I tried to 
give from another teacher in one of our seminaries. Is it not 
a shocking thing that this professor would quote from the 
Bible the words, “sweet savor’ with almost a sneer? Does 
not his teaching in this statement wipe out completely the 
whole idea of vicarious atonement in any form, and reduce 
salvation purely to a matter of human morality and good 
works? And have we not in this typical quotation a splendid 
illustration of the sort of “opinions” and “dogmas” even that 
are being given by some of the radical professors in our 
schools? They are so tender in their handling of their students 
that they cannot give dogmas or “opinions even” concerning 
the great fundamental truths of God’s word and of our Baptist 
principles, but they will dogmatize in the most aggressive, 
intolerant and offensive manner concerning the deadly heresies 
that are eating out the very heart of our faith! 

Involved with this entire matter of the teaching in the 
seminaries, is the question of authority in religion. If there 
is not an authoritative body of truth, then the wishy-washy, 
vague program stated above by the president of one of our 
seminaries is admissible. But the contrary is true if we have 
really such a thing as “the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints.” 

That type of modern theology which puts the seat of 
authority in the “individual consciousness” is a fruitful mother 
of the lawless spirit, so prevalent today, because it has pro- 
duced the “do as I please” attitude in all of the relationships 
of life. 

There must be in every field of human activity some court 
of final appeal. It is true in the scientific world. Though the 
human consciousness continues to play a great part, and the 
activity of the human mind in the discovery, analysis, and 
classification of new facts goes forward constantly in the 
science of mathematics and in every other science, there are, 
nevertheless, final and axiomatic principles and truths which 
can never be transcended and which stand, therefore, as ulti- 
mate authority. A straight line is forever the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, and twice two will make four to 
the end of time. 

In medicine the need of authority exists. While the dif- 
ferent schools of medicine vary among themselves and are 
constantly developing and perfecting their science, there are, 
nevertheless, great general principles and established facts 
underlying them all. While the individual consciousness and 
skill of a given doctor has large room for play, his talents are, 
nevertheless, circumscribed by the things that are established, 
and that are true forever. 

In the law there must be a seat of final authority and a 
court of last appeal. Within the broad field of law, there is a 
group of principles and truths that are established and that 
are absolutely final. The reasonable soul of man recognizes 
them as soon as they are promulgated as just and right, and 
they can never be abandoned nor transcended, because they 
are written, not only in the books, but in the very nature of 
man and the constitution of organized society. Upon this 
. truth of authority the whole vast structure of orderly society 
is builded. 

Now, a man who becomes a law unto himself and declares 
that he will do only what he thinks is right and what he wishes 
to do we call an anarchist. With sober hearts and earnest 
minds we need to face the question whether this truth does 
not apply also to the man in the religious world who says the 
same thing. Shall the highest interests of our immortal souls 
be left to caprice and chance? Are we to exalt the “human 
consciousness” to the point where each one of us will believe 
one thing today—and that thing perhaps different from every- 
thing our neighbors are believing—and another thing tomor- 
row, and another thing the next day, and so on and on? If 
the consciousness of the individual is the seat of authority 
and the court of final appeal, then we have anarchy in the 
religious world. Such a thing means inevitably the utter 
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destruction of religious organization of every kind, includi 
the church, because the bond of organization is a comm 
faith, to whose essential truths all within the organizatj 
pay allegiance. And this weakening of the authority of 
church reacts by fostering lawlessness in the: state. ‘ 

This modern type of theology also usually tends to assy 
that the worst thing in the universe is not sin, but suffer; 
and the main strength and ingenuity of many of its devot¢ 
seems to be devoted to removing all thought of pain aj 
penalty from the divine government. The easy-going men a 
women of this pleasure-loving age of ours are demandi) 
first of all, that they shall be “happy,” and that they be 1; 
annoyed by any insistent demand that they be holy. Th; 
are impatient of all rebuke and warning. ‘They would ha 
their feelings saved at all cost and their souls saved uy 
cost. If the preachers are to do them any spiritual good, th; 
demand that they shall do it like a dentist pulling | 
“painlessly!” 

Many pulpits have surrendered to this demand. For t) 
generations now German materialistic and rationalistie pt- 
osophy has misled much of our theological thinking and teai. 
ing, and many pulpits of the land, therefore, are occupied ; 
animated question marks rather than by fearless prophets { 
God. These brethren, in the pride of their rationalism a 
the exuberance of their surface optimism, are preaching 
milk-and-water theology, when they have any theology at ¢ 
They are trying to heal the awful cancer of human sin wij 
soothing syrup. They are sprinkling cologne water upon t} 
putrid iniquities of a rebellious race. The message of may 
pulpits is lacking in that sternness of admonition and rebu 
which is calculated to arrest the thoughtless and convict t) 
wilful. Therefore, the thing which this country needs wo! 
at the present time is a revival of old-fashioned, authoritati 
preaching, founded upon the word of God and delivered wi 
the fearlessness of true prophets of God. And surely our Bi- 
tist people have a message, clear-cut and definite, and a m- 
sion to bring that message to all men everywhere. The libe'l 
brethren, in protesting against any interference with th 
radical propaganda, are constantly saying that “We have 
Baptist creed.” Yes, but we have a Baptist creed. It is t} 
New Testament, and it is absurd to argue that, because ) 
group or council have ever formulated a concrete declaratil 
of our faith that has been universally accepted, therefore a 
one who may desire so to do should be allowed to assail t: 
great truths of the inspiration and authority of God’s wo, 
the full deity of our Lord, his virgin birth, atonement throu) 
his shed blood, the value of his ordinances, his bodily resurr- 
tion, and his coming again! To use the weak cry “no cree 
as an excuse for unopposed advocacy of any heresy 5 
ridiculous! i 

And it is equally ridiculous to assert, as is now often do), 
that “it makes no difference what a man believes, just so? 
lives right.” As well say that it makes no difference if 
do not have a backbone, provided we continue to stand ? 
and walk around; or it makes no difference if we do not it 
and drink if only we continue to live and work! 

A new understanding and a practical application of 
old truths of God’s Word bring renewed power to the mod 
pulpit and the church of today. Why is it that with great 
wealth, enlightenment and numbers than ever before in C 
tianity’s history, many of our churches, especially in our cits 
and centers of culture, are declining? ‘The reason is not t 
to ‘seek. As before remarked, a question-mark concel 
Christ and the Bible has gotten into many pulpits. Its pois: 
ous roots reach down through the soil of uncertainty to 
subsoil of doubt, and even into the dark, deadly mold of: 
fidelity itself. This question-mark has come out of the th 
logical seminaries, and its fruits are seen in the preaching 
the day. The trumpet is giving “an uncertain sound,” 2 
consequently few are “preparing themselves for the batt] 
The silly sensationalism, the “ragtime” religion that is 8 
in many of our churches, and the puny little essays that 
delivered from many of our pulpits, dignified through court 
with the name of “sermon,” are pitiful in comparison W? 
the great preaching of the past, which proclaimed the tr 
with the very authority of God himself, speaking through s 
holy word! - | 

The whole matter of authority reduces itself to the 4 
tion whether the infinitely holy and righteous God has a Ti 
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e his own world and his finite children. We must believe 
e has. God’s righteous will, then, is the ultimate source 
thority in the religious world; and that will is revealed 
e Bible. Jesus Christ is the supreme revelation of the 
|righteousness, and love of God; but let us not forget that 
Yid Testament, too, is full of Christ. The whole Book, 
jfore, is authoritative. 

‘he judgments of the individual consciousness, when true, 
onform to the revelation in the word of God, for both 
if the Holy Spirit. And the religious world will reach 
antial unity of faith and practice, not through the anarchy 
er-emphasized individualism, but through the unifying 
(neies born of the guidance of God’s gracious Spirit as 
2ads us into all the truth.” 

Ve have seen in the old world the logical outcome of the 
an skeptical and rationalistic theology, with its practical 
ary that “might makes right,” and its final fruitage in 
‘ipreme egotism and selfishness of Prussianized Germany. 
esults of this same school of theology, somewhat weakened 
dulterated for our American taste, but still “made in Ger- 
,’ we are seeing today in our powerless churches, our 
‘ialism and worship of mammon, our insane stampede 
pleasure, and the reign of lawlessness that has cursed 
vand, 

hose of us, therefore, who have felt these things so deeply, 
jot, as some have charged, “theological inquisitors” of a 
val type. We are only humble and earnest servants of 
‘aster, trying to safeguard his cause from deadly danger 
strikes at the very foundations. 

he following statement from the editor of one of our 


Civic Opportunities 


*y ITH the complete enfranchisement of women assured 
in the near future, Christian women are looking 
about them to see what opportunities of service the 
new conditions will bring them. In many states 

are legislative councils and voters’ leagues being formed 

le purpose of keeping women in touch with legislation, 
state and national. One of the best examples of such 
izations is the Women’s Legislative Council of Washing- 

“£ which one of our Baptist women, Mrs. Sophy L. W. 

1 of Seattle, is president. Miss Carrie M. Barr of Yakima 

72 president. 

‘his organization came into being several years ago, and 

en actively and practically engaged in furthering legis- 

( drawn in the public interest ever since. The object of 

‘omen’s Legislative Council is to codrdinate the legislative 

littees in existing societies so that their cumulative in- 

re May be exercised in the furtherance of good legisla- 

‘nd in opposition to evil measures. 

ae legislative bureau of the council functions actively 

is state capitol during the sessions of the state legis- 

|, The woman’s society in the University Place Baptist 

'h Of Seattle has been a member of the county and state 

tls since their organization, but many local organizations 

‘ireh women have not yet seen that organizations such 

'8 offer an opportunity to make the conscience of the na- 

ffective in legislative halls. 

nee the organization of the Council in 1913, the women 

succeeded in securing the passage of a great part of their 

sed legislation, while before that time the separate groups 
nen interested in various reforms were unable to secure 

Ssage of their measures. It is a strange thing that in 

odern American life the voice of the Grange, the Federa- 

/£ Women’s Clubs, the labor unions or the chamber of 

lpree is much more effective in state and national legis- 

than that of the Christian church. But this is only 
te these other bodies are organized, know exactly what 
vant, and work unitedly. There are, to be sure, political 

MS On which Christians differ widely. These have no 

/ Place in the program of the National Women’s Voters’ 

*, Or bodies like that in Washington. But questions af- 

% education, the protection of young girls, child welfare, 

Ik Supply, and temperance are those on which the public 
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great metropolitan papers, called forth by the effort of a radical 
professor (and his friends) to maintain himself and to get his 
support by Baptist money in a Baptist School, when he had 
departed from the fundamental truths for which the Baptist 
brotherhood stands, I think very forcibly and aptly puts the 


question of the so-called “freedom of teaching.” The editor 
said: 


“There is no attack on freedom of thought involved in the 
position that a school supported by a particular church for the 
purpose of teaching the doctrine of that church should be loyal. 
A man may believe what he will, but if he is engaged to teach 
one thing and finds that he cannot conscientiously do so, he 
should resign. He may carry his beliefs with him, and from 
the outside try to influence those who do not agree with him. 
What is manifestly unfair is that he should use a position of 
trust to injure the cause whose defense is in his keeping. The 
offense of Benedict Arnold was not in his feeling that he was 
an abler man than Washington, or his belief that the American 
cause was hopeless, but his attempt to ruin the cause he was 
believed to be supporting, his use of authority entrusted to 
him for a given purpose to thwart that purpose. He was free 
to think; he was not free to act.” 


It is to be earnestly hoped that the better spirit which 
finally came to the fore at Buffalo will prevail now increas- 
ingly, and that our schools everywhere will give the fullest 
possible cooperation to those who are investigating conditions, 
and will put out of their teaching forces any men who are 
not loyal to the revealed word of God, to the simplicity of New 
Testament Christianity and to the full authority of a divine, 
crucified, risen and coming Christ. 

New York City. 


of Christian Women 


By HELEN B. MONTGOMERY 


opinion of the Christian church is overwhelmingly one. Women, 
moreover, because of their closer connection with the home and 
the child, have a more uniform body of opinion than has any 
other group in the nation. There is no doubt where the women 
stand on these questions of public health, morals and educa- 
tion. 

The moral of it all is that the great organizations of Chris- 
tian women, the home and foreign mission societies, should 
as soon aS may be add a committee on legislation to their other 
activities. Some one woman should be selected in each circle, 
whose duty it will be to keep watch on the course of state and 
national legislation, to circulate petitions when those are 
needed, to induce the women to write letters or send telegrams 
when these may be powerfully utilized to inform legislators 
in regard to the wishes of their constituencies, and in every 
legitimate way to exert the pressure of intelligent public 
opinion upon state and national Government. The woman 
elected to this position ought to be the sanest and strongest 
and most practical woman in the church. 

Influence can be dissipated if the women attempt to dg 
too many things, or to take action before they are thoroughly 
informed in regard to the facts. By connecting themselves 
with these state and national organizations, it will be possible 
for them to learn the facts and to associate themselves with 
other organizations seeking the same ends. 


A Great Memorial 


MISSIONARY in Peking, China, the late Mr. A. N. Hoag- 
land, has been honored by a touching, and enduring monu- 
ment—a bronze tablet placed by the members of his Bible 
class. .The translation of the Chinese characters is as follows: 


“Unto the land of vast proportions a man of learning was 
born. The example of his life was as if a standard had been 
raised beckoning all to follow. Mr. Hoagland came to China, 
sacrificing himself for righteousness. He clothed the naked, 
fed the hungry, blessing even the deaf, the dumb and the 
blind. We who received his teachings were like men awaken- 
ing from a stupor. The path before us was hazy and dark, 
but trusting to his leading we were able to go forward. When 
we heard of his death we were filled with greatest grief. We 
have engraved this tablet to be kept for a hundred generations, 
hoping to keep fragrant for ten thousand generations the virtue 
of this man.” 


IN DEFENSE OF FREE SPEECH 


I am what you call an old-fashioned 
conservative; premillennial, and an un- 
blushing believer in a miracle-working, 
supernatural, living and doing God. But 
I do not think for my brethren nor allow 
any to think for me. IT like THE BAPTIST. 
I think your editorial] on free speech 
aims high and strong. 

You sure do stand for some funda- 
mentals. If free speech is not a Baptist 
fundamental, the Baptist churches are not 
fundamental, and Baptist martyrs were 
fools and those who flogged and burned 
them forward-looking servants of God. 

Our Western Washington Convention 
last year vehemently voted down a resolu- 
tion pleading for free speech, because free 
speech was not safe and because demand- 
ing it was a reflection upon the President 
who had suppressed it, as though execu- 
tive action could nullify God’s laws. 

Nevertheless gospel truth can take care 
of itself and prevail in open competition; 
poth His truth and His grace are suffi- 
cient. Only believe. I am for free speech 
because Jesus has built his church upon 
it and God has approved it in history, aS 
in his word, “I am the truth,” making 
men free. Keep your modern hands off 
the ark. “Except this soap box remain 
(free) on the ship, ye cannot be saved.” 

Charleston, Wash. Gro. M. TERRELL. 


THE LAD WHO LOST HIS FAITH 


Much publicity has been given to the 
young man who left a pious home for a 
denominational college, and returned with 
faith shattered or impaired. It has set 
me thinking; for I have two sons who 
have recently been graduated from a state 
university. Now state universities are 
less well guarded in matters of religious 
faith than are our Baptist schools; and 
yet these two boys did not lose their faith. 
schools all teach 


The present-day 
science, and must teach science. They 
must teach science scientifically. The 


scientific method and the results of scien- 
tific studies must be used, and so far as 
they are verified, must be accepted. The 
lad who goes to college with the belief 
that the Bible teaches science is sure to 
have his faith shattered by his studies. 
But those that are sent out from home 
with the conviction that the Bible is a 
great religious book, teaching the prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life, and that it was 
never designed to reveal the facts of mat- 
ter; but that in dealing (as it does inci- 
dentally) with the physical universe, it 
uses the plain, every-day language of the 
times in which the writers lived—such 
lads will retain their Bible and their faith 
through their scientific studies. Let the 
Bible stand or fall on its spiritual worth 
and it always stands. Tie up science with 
it and its manifest inadequacy as a text- 
book of science pulls down all, and faith 
tumbles. : 


HE editors of THE BAPrisT are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 


themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best—-EDITORS. 


So I have been wondering whether the 
Bible has not sometimes suffered most at 
the hands of its friends. Any boy who 
goes to college with his father’s injunc- 
tion that he must accept the Genesis 
cosmogony as scientific, just as he accepts 
the redemption of Christ as final, will cer- 
tainly discover himself in a quandary in 
which no youth should be placed. For un- 
less he has had a very deep spiritual ex- 
perience, he will no doubt find that his 
Biblical ideas of God and Christ and re- 
demption have become as hopeless as has 
his Biblical cosmogony. He was told that 
they stood or fell together, and they fell! 

No one of sense criticizes a crow-bar 
because it will not cut paper or a book on 
optics because it doesn’t teach one how to 
swim. Nor should we discredit the Bible 
because it has no authoritative message 
on the realm of science. Its function is 
far higher, to shed spiritual light, and 
lead men to salvation. Have we any right 
to handicap our boys and girls with a 
false theory of the Bible and then blame 
the schools for the well-nigh inevitable 
result? PARENT. 


SOME IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


There are many problems confronting 
the Baptists at the present time, but are 
they not the same problems that should 
be met by all churches calling themselves 
Christian? ; 

Having had occasion, as all thoughtful 
people do, to compare our organization 
with other Christian bodies, it seems to 
me that we stand nearer to the open door 
of a larger freedom than our equally ear- 
nest and sincere brothers of other denomi- 
nations. So then—if we have had devel- 
oped for us a larger capacity for receiv- 
ing, should we not be shirking our respon- 
sibility if we refuse? And if we do re- 
ceive shall we not cease to be slaves to 
our own mental conceptions and become, 
instead, the instrument through which 
God may more fully reveal himself to 
the world? 

Let us seé how we may more fully mea- 
sure up to the stature of “the perfect 
man.” Did not Jesus rebuke the woman 
of narrow conceptions when he said “The 
hour cometh when ye shall neither at this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem, worship the 
Father?” Does not the letter on ‘Funda- 
mentals” published in the Open Forum of 
July 24 show a splendid comprehension of 
what the endowment of a spirit for the 
truth would mean to the church? 

With all earnestness I wish to call at- 


tention to questions asked by sincere, 
ple both inside and outside of cite] 
ganizations—people who, with the in 
desire of every heart, wish to find: 
“Way.” | 

Why is churchianity so insisted 
when the world needs Christianity? 

Why dco we preach ethics when: 
world needs the personal fellowshi 
Christ? 

Why do we explain so fully the eyi) 
the world in order to command os 
leave them alone, instead of liftin) 
Jesus, the son of God, whose goodness; 
beauty of character will draw all } 
unto him? 

May we indeed be filled with hisy 
dom. 

San Diego, Cal. A Co-work; 


FUNDAMENTALS 

I have been profoundly intereste) 
the discussion on “Hundamentals,) 
perhaps I should call it the “Assert 
for it is by no means settled what arl 
fundamentals ef our faith, for a 
“Lo, here,” and others, “Lo, there.” 
I read only today in the Canadian ' 
Cry,” that the commissioner had | 
“We must keep ever to the fron) 
fundamentals of the faith—the ey 
sin, the call of God to repentance an 
complete surrender of the soul t 
will.” Surely this is enough, and t) 
fundamental, for without it the ide: 
Jesus could never be attained, and[ 
all only matters which are vital tot 
attainment are to be held as fundam) 
—foundation things. 
The great Protestant cry for an] 
Bible, a free soul and the guiding ! 
is the only logical pathway befor 
any other attitude savors of papac 
it is a fact, and not merely a theory) 
as Baptists we believe in the abil’ 
the soul to deal directly with Go 
can trust the Holy Spirit to do his) 
for the seeking soul, then whyt 
pother? Is it not a fact that we ar 
sceptical about the outcome of 1 
Protestantism and must needs intl 
the function of the priest, at least i) 
as definition of the faith is cone? 
and to excommunicate the disobe' 
The priest in our denomination i! 
capacity is an affront and we had | 
keep our hands off and bury the {| 
with which we purpose to bind ths 
as it seeks the Creator’s face. — 
Luther shattered the grip of 4 
fallible church and broke its strang!? 
from the souls of men, and in its! 
gave us a Bible which was held) 
infallible; but modern learning ant 
ful, devout study of this Book he 
closed the disturbing fact that, li) 
voice of the papacy, this also has 
of fallibility. Now, if it were 4 fi 
controvertible that the Bible was 4( 
verbally inspired and absolutely inf? 
in every detail as “Fundament 
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pase their positions upon chapters 
rerses), then for purposes of creed 
here must also be an equally 
interpretation which demands 
ppreter of like quality. If this 
jt at hand, the creed defined might 
staken and we should still be .“‘up 
a air.’ I have not found as yet 
Baptist Athanasius; though there 
rose who have some of the charac- 
‘ies of that refreshing gentleman. 
feems to me that the supreme need 
| hour is not a definition of “Funda- 
s,” but a revelation of our beliefs. 
irgin birth, the deity of Jesus, the 
rection, the coming, etc.—these are 
‘0 large to be confined in a creed, 
_ do not believe that there is a Bap- 
f any standing who rejects these 
3. I doubt not there are many who 
some of the definitions of these, 
he essential fact is held in most 

In all Paul’s preaching there is 
sntion of virgin, birth, and if we 
a man the New Testament with 
jew and Luke left out, he would 
vbsolutely no idea of a supernatural 
birth of 
And after all, it is of less import 


— 


‘Christ whom He hath sent. 
attitude towards the Bible is per- 
‘that suggested by Frank Grant 


(8 at work; once we become familiar 
the facts, and then theorize about 
all difficulties will vanish and the 
dictions and variations within the 
writings will leave us untroubled. 
ist not found any more follies 
exts, but must rather discover the 
'g elements within our Bible, and 
all its teaching into the presence 
Wee and in the burning light of 
hic and evangel decide as to the 
(and spiritual worth. For “all is 
Id that glitters”; neither is every- 
because it is in the Bible, to be 
2d without careful analysis, Jesus 
f as I have suggested, being the 


- 


/ouver, Bis C; G. W. 


‘LIMINATE FAULT-FINDING 


‘Riley asks, in his article in Tur 
ls on The Buffalo Convention and 
‘tly Love, how one can “contend 
Uy for the faith and not give of- 
le those who have departed from 


uke no claim to having a super- 
mee of the Christian spirit, but I 
‘he answer to his question is easy: 
d for the faith by having enough 
n the truth to believe that when 
‘esented strongly and winsomely it 
vevail. If another Fundamentals 
mee is held, I suggest, for once let 
ticism and fault-finding be elim- 
and the time occupied with such 
d restatements of the Baptist posi- 
' the address delivered by Profes- 
derson at Buffalo, for example, I 
'> the Prophecy that such a con- 


j 


ference will do far more to win back our 
erring brethren than all the denuncia- 
tions indulged in at Buffalo. 

But in the last paragraph of this article 
Dr, Riley seems to answer his own query. 
It is a declaration of war, a fight to the 
finish; it has no savor of “truth spoken 
in love,” for it is couched not in the 
language of love, but of defiance. It is 
interesting to put alongside Dr. Riley’s 
last paragraph the opening verses of the 
ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. The two statements are similar in 
purpose but they are miles apart in spirit. 

Bayside, N. Y. Aw El. 


LIBERTY FOR ALL 


I have read Mr. W. B. Riley’s article in 
the last issue. The trouble with him is, 
that he is unwilling to grant to others 
the “independence of thought and expres- 
sion” which he claims for himself. He 
and his followers take the position that 
every minister who will not accept their 
interpretation of the Bible should be 
driven from his pulpit and never allowed 
to become a pastor again. 

In Minnesota some of his followers are 
not commercially or morally honest,- for 
the reason that they are perfectly willing 
to accept aid from the State Convention 
and the Home Mission Society in erect- 
ing a building and running their church, 
and then they repudiate the denomination 
because we are not willing to accept their 
interpretation of the Bible. Mr. Riley 
and his followers are entitled to their 
opinions. I also feel that I am entitled 
to mine. 

As the majority of our people seem un- 
willing to follow Mr. Riley’s lead, why 
does he not pull out and start his own 
little denomination all by himself? He 
is a tireless worker and we would bid 
him Godspeed in his efforts, but we most 
emphatically object to his idea that we 
must follow his interpretations and his 
only. 


St. Paul, Minn. D. D. Suirx. 


“RIGHTLY DIVIDING THE WORD OF 
GOD” 


Why can we not rightly divide God’s 
word and declare the “whole council of 
God?” But it seems many people are one- 
sided, and see only one truth or at least 
emphasize it overmuch. 

One person preaches social service to 
the exclusion of regeneration and another 
preaches regeneration and excludes social 
service almost altogether. As a rule the 
person who makes social service his hobby 
has an aversion for the second coming of 
our Lord, and the pre-millennialist hates 
“good works;” and perhaps he has this 
feeling toward good works because so 
many social-service men are either lax on 
the fundamentals or deny them altogether. 
But why? Can we not rightly divide the 
Word, even if there are anti-Christs 
among the social service tribe?. The 
writer had Gifficulty here too. But what 
saith the scripture. 

1. Pray, “Thy Kingdom come.” We 
can do that and we should. Still there 
are those who say this is not for our time, 
but for the people in the great tribulation 
time, 

2. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
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and His righteousness.” This surely 
means more than conversion and “the 
Lord our righteousness,” the righteous- 
ness which comes by faith. It also in- 
cludes doing God’s will on earth as it is 
done in heaven, which petition follows 
“Thy kingdom come.” It includes preach- 
ing salvation, which is shown by the 
words, “Ye are the light of the world,” 
and also doing good to our fellowmen, 
which is shown by the words, “Ye are the 
salt of the earth.” Yes, as light the 
Christian brings the gospel of salvation, 
and as salt he brings a life of good deeds 
and of service to help a bit lest the world 
be destroyed like Sodom, before the time 
appointed. The church as a society to 
Save and to live for righteousness be- 
comes a hinderer to keep the “mystery of 
iniquity” of heading up before the time. 

3. Pray for the coming of the king, so 
the little efforts we have made for the 
kingdom will be realized in all the earth 
—‘‘Even so, come Lord Jesus.” Because 
the world will not be fully righteous and 
because the king must needs come to 
judge and bring in his kingdom blessings, 
does not argue that “doing good” is of 
no value, for it would likewise be true 
then that to save souls would be folly 
since many will not be converted until 
“that day.” 

Pray for the kingdom, pray for the king 
to come, and in the meantime, “occupy till 
I come” is the command. Surely this work 
includes saving souls and showing our 
love for God in keeping the first com- 
mandment, which is shown by the keep- 
ing of the second, viz.—loving and doing 
by our neighbor as we’d have them do 
unto us. The Master said if we love not 
our fellowmen, whom we have seen, how 
can we love God whom we have not 
seen? 

The writer is a premillennialist and be- 
lieves in all the fundamentals, but prays 
God that he may do a little for the one 
fallen on the wayside, while he is waiting 
for the king to come. And oh, that the 
man who makes social service his hobby 
may see the folly of denying the Lord’s 
return, which surely is very near judging 
by the fulfilling of God’s Word all about 
us. FReD M. WAEHLTE. 


SOFT PEDALING 


“Deal gently with my son Absalom,” 
was the plea of a great king, not be- 
cause his son was worthy, but in an out- 
burst of parental affection. “I love you 
still, Fannie,” a mother wrote to her 
wayward daughter, a girl of the under- 
world; we could not soft pedal that 
case, but a mother could. Fathers may 
be harsh, and cold, but a mother still 
loves and clings. There are many 
things we must condone, but there is, or 
should be, a limit to soft pedaling. When 
human beings are praised to the sky 
we lose respect for the narrative, and 
attribute the weakness thereof to mod- 
ern and profane history. 

Too much softness is sickening. We 
wonder what the recording angel thinks 
of the soft pedaling on tombstones. It 
would be better for those who remain 
if more truth were told about the de- 
parted. The most of us feel more com- 
fortable when placed beside Peter than 
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when there is an attempt made to put 
us parallel with John. The fact is, 
sacred history soft pedals no one, and 
this fact lends freshness to the sacred 
page. One soon grows tired of taffy and 
longs to change off to something where 
honey does not so much abound. The 
good Book tells us that such a good man 
as Elijah ran from an enraged woman, 
and in his more quiet moments had fits 
of the blues, and wished himself dead, 
because, as he confessed, he was no 
better than his fathers were. 

If soft pedaling seemed to be in de- 
mand in the life of any man, that man 
was certainly David, but even he did not 
get it. The history of his life, good and 
bad, is emblazoned on the heavens so 
to speak, so all may read as they run. 
Who indeed would credit the history of 
absolutely perfect men, or women either 
for that matter; there are none fault- 
less, no, not one. The writer has read 
that a widow whose husband died of 
delirium tremens put a coil of snakes 
on his tombstone instead of placing 
there an angel pointing towards heaven. 
This will be a better world when the 
mask and varnish is torn off of sinful 
lives and people are shown up for what 
they really are in life and death. 

That there is too much soft pedaling 
in the pulpit goes without saying. Dur- 
ing the past half century the pulpit has 
been shorn of much of its power, and 
the reason is not far to seek. The 
church has been crying vociferously, 
“Hducate, educate.” Well, we have been 
educating. There never has been a bet- 
ter equipped ministry, as far as educa- 
tion is concerned, than now; and still 
the pulpit lacks power. The power of 
the ministry has slipped away so grad- 
ually that ministers have not stopped 
to visualize the cause. Why we have 
been soft pedaling would be difficult to 
tell. By degrees we have unconsciously 
drifted into it until now our message 
as far as sinners are concerned, is well 
nigh effete. The great army of minis- 
ters in the world should get down on 
their knees before God, and confess that 
they have not been preaching the whole 
truth. The doctrine of endless punish- 
ment for sin is not preached as it was 
fifty years ago. 

There is some fear of death and judg- 
ment in the hearts of people, yet, aS was 
witnessed during the earthquake on the 
Pacific coast, when many stopped to 
pray. If ministers of religion would 
cease their soft pedaling, and their 
preaching peace when there is no peace, 
there would be a well-marked disposi- 
tion to pray before calamity comes. In 
the days of Whitefield, Edwards, Cart- 
right and Dow sinners paid attention to 
what was said from the pulpit. But: how 
is it today? Worldly people pass a 
church spire, an open door, and a cul- 
tured message without compunction of 
conscience. Dr. Parkhurst, and recently 
a Baptist minister in New York, have 
proven to the world that it pays to plant 
big guns in the pulpit, and fire them at 
the strongholds of vice; such cannonad- 
ing purified the air not only of that great 
city, but of the whole land. Many pul- 
pit lights today spend their time »in 


theorizing about things of which they 
know little. If this age is anything it is 
certainly practical, and the great demand 
is for practical preaching. It is the funce- 
tion of the minister to sound the trumpet 
in clarion blasts, if the people hear not, 
then the fault is their own. 
J. H. HoLuINnGsworTuH. 
Pdanchester, Ohio. 


A QUESTION FOR DR. RILEY 


I note in the article from Dr. W. B. 
Riley, published in THE Baprist of August 
7, he says “The second course open to 
us, and the one to which we have been 
urged by hundreds—yea, more, thousands 
of pastors and laymen, was to organize a 
rebellion and withdraw bodily from the 
Northern Baptist Convention and set up 
a new and orthodox convention.” 

I would like Dr. Riley to tell us whether 
he included himself as one of those hun- 
dreds and thousands, and if he did not 
say publicly that he stood ready to lead 
such a movement? A LAYMAN. 


KNOCKS 


I have rather got the impression that 
at our church’s Sunday night meetings 
this coming season there will not be 
those poplar airs as were for two or 
three years past; and I may as well ex- 
plain it out. Sae muckle did they get on 
my fractious temper, that I weel ken it 
spoiled it. But it was the minister aS was 
the one who started it, being in the war- 
time, and as he said that it was to be a 
counter-rack again those movies. They 
got off those war songs about a pack of 
troubles in the consumptives’ expectora- 
tion bags, and other such lingo in song 
and on the instrument. And it went from 
warst to warst. I didna like it, and some 
others with me. And a while syne there 
was one who gars to me for advice as 
recking I might ken the cure. She who 
spoke wuth me upon it was she who were 
the one who played the instrument, and 
she is a young woman who, to save her 
face, I will call Elena, which being the 
name of her king’s wife where she come 
from, will indeecate her race. She said 
it touched her salvation to have to play 
thus, and that the minister designed her 
to do it in the fall again. The pay, she 
said, was gude, but she was getting 
feared that the silver would turn into 
some sclatestone in her pocket if she 
took it more. So hand and_ glove, 
faith and troth, we talked it over.and 
turnover, for I was intrested in keeping 
her faith haill and strong. Gentle or sem- 
ple, laird or loon, I will stand to help any 
ane whose faith has spiritual malary, as it 
were, threatening. 

We considered. She was ready to be 
guided that gait that I conceived, and 
was. Having bided, the minister pro- 
nounced that of a Sunday night next to 
come there would be a “sing” which he 
called to proceed the regular service (but 


which I say stood better for the proceeds 


thereof), to last ten minutes, and then 
she might interdisperse the airs at the 
offering, and so on. It was so done. On 
Thursday night, next come, was prayer 
meeting. Now by that meeting we never 
have any light music, for the reverent 
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reason that it is then that the older 
the pillars and pillows of the temp) 
tend. Watts, Charles Wesley, an 
like, is what is used, and is in the 
blude and bane of the hoary heads > 
are a crown of the edge of eternity. 

It is custom at the opening for 
ever is playing to put forth a volur 
of some old familiar kind, such * 
be Duke Street or Marlborough. Ay 
ingly, at this prayer-meeting, Elena 
to play, and it was time for hersell 
fair. I kep my heart down, anc 
played what? It was a jingly waltz 
enough. Next by me sat a deacon) 
he showed red round his gills at su 
that. But I whispered that “what's 
sauce for the duck is mint sauce fc 
drake,’ meaning appropriate Sunday 
on Thursday. He hears hard, and tI 
my word “sauce,” and called out as 
was “saucy” to do such indelicacy. | 
minister, he was evident of some 
mind, but he gave out “Rock 0’ ; 
and it passed. I expected, much as 
be, that a meeting of the music ¢ 
would be called right after meeti: 
deal with the girl, but when the ni 
were read, it failed to come to pa| 

Another prayer meeting custom 
the minister to say when it gets 
nine, that they would be glad to 
from anyone else if anyone had 
to say, aS sO Many minutes rem 
On this occasion I was moved, | 
up in my place, and said this: ° 
scant o’ testimony, but if it will 4 
the leave of you here present, I 
fain sing a bit so-low.”’ | 

No one dissented, and in indiserir! 
manner I began, and lo! just to 2 
pany me, Elena prodeuced a sheet | 
sic, and began to play. I sang— 

“When the devil’s among the tail’ 

And the devil’s among the sail 

O next he’ll come for thee— 

O hi diddy dee, and hi diddy de, 
There are five verses, and I sang f) 
harried the people, I see, and an’ 
have heard a safety-pin drop fro: 
minister’s pants when sometimes h) 
one when his good woman omits | 
on a spender button. 

The minister arose to say the bé 
tion, when two deacons did the 
but not for benediction. They ra 
for profanity and blasphemy, an 
Elena in with me, under the same | 
ment. I merely replied like this: ’ 
your skill na guess that if ligt 
music is strict on Sabba’ day it 
bad to let the tongue gallop and 
gers fly on three days before Sabb: 
thus sort o’ being preface?” 

Then come the benediction. TI 
cons tarries with others. I had re! 


question. It remains raised, I mé 
doubt. No poplar music came iN 
night. If it had, I wad ha got 


Glasgow song next Thursday nigh 
But more remains. Elena WO! 
the typewriter shop, and noon-timeé 
of the girls will get by togeth 
sing, having a little organ and hav 
play. The songs chosen were wh 
ley would call “fugue” and a 80 
more, dance-hall, ball-room, and 
near bar-room kinds. Elena dislik:, 
(Continued on page 1087) 
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for September 12 


= GLORY OF SOLOMON’S REIGN 
rs 10:1-13, 23-25. Golden Text: Psa. 128:1 


By Joun A. Earn 


-esson Text 

> Jesson is intended to show the ex- 
0 which the glory of Solomon went. 
24 reports that all the earth sought 
ion. The incident of the visit of the 
_of Sheba is a concrete illustration 
1 statement made in verse 24. Sheba 
n the extreme south of Arabia. The 
of Ophir mentioned in the closing 
of chapter 9 probably came from the 
in of the queen of Sheba. The hard 
ions with which the queen came to 
ion are not recorded. It is simply 
| that “Solomon answered all her 
ions.” She was more than satisfied 
vr own personal investigations, and 
iings concerning the wisdom of Solo- 
which she would not believe when 
her by others were so abundantly 
astrated in her presence that she ex- 
ed, “Behold, the half was not told 
1 

.esson Taught 

‘ee things constituted the glory of 
ion’s reign, viz—wealth, wisdom, 
vill, 

xlory of Wealth 

sre is no intrinsic glory in wealth. 
vulgar display of wealth is not glory 
itter. The glory of Solomon’s wealth 
.its uses. Building was his passion. 
temple, the royal residence, cities, 
| works and a navy were the con- 
ions which Solomon made to his 
ry. He had the rare gift of trans- 
the geld of Ophir into the things 
. Ministered to the welfare of his 
b. In order to serve their religious 
e built the temple; for the enrich- 
‘of their patriotic loyalty and enthu- 
| he built the king’s house; for their 
tt and social well-being he built 
; and for the benefits of commerce 
ther nations he built a navy. Some- 
as wisely said, “Wealth would better 
led illth.” Too frequently the pos- 
a of wealth leads to demoralization 
lecay. When used selfishly wealth 
‘not minister to weal, as the word 
es, but to woe. Periods of unusual 
Jal prosperity are always periods of 
| and spiritual decline. All the great 
jee a of the past fell at the height 
sir greatest material development. 
mly safety in wealth lies in its 
y and wise transmutation into the 
3 which make for character, intelli- 
 $00dwill and the things of undying 
_ This was the unchanging and un- 
nged attitude of Christ toward 
1. His greatest beatitudes were pro- 
,ed on self-respecting poverty; his 


most generous praise was bestowed upon 
a poor but large-hearted widow; his most 
solemn warning was uttered in the 
presence of a rich young man who was in 
danger of being damned by his riches. 
The Glory of Wisdom 

Like the glory of wealth the glory of 
wisdom lies in its practical applications 
to the enrichment of life. The Proverbs 
of Solomon are the smallest part 
of the glory of his wisdom. Never 
did he rise to the heights which his 
illustrious father reached in the greatest 
of the Psalms. Most of the proverbs 
are moralizings, lacking the spiritual 
content which gives the Psalms their 
perennial power. Nothing that Solo- 
mon wrote is on the high level of the 
twenty-third Psalm. And yet there is 
glory in his writings—the glory of truth, 
the glory of experience, the glory of in- 
telligence, the glory of literature. The 
glory of Solomon’s wisdom, however, was 
in his administration, in his executive of- 


‘fice, in his constructive spirit and pas- 


sion, in his wide and wonderful vision, in 
his genius for organization, in his ability 
to combine brain and hand, philosophy 
and practice. He was gloriously wise in 
works as well as in words, in life as well 
as in literature. A greater than Solomon 
who is made “unto us Wisdom” combines 
in himself all the elements of true wis- 
dom which results in righteousness, sanc- 
tification and redemption. Christ is both 
the wisdom of God and the power of God. 


The Glory of Goodwill 

Solomon’ succeeded in promoting good- 
will among neighboring nations. By seek- 
ing the cooperation of Hiram, king of 
Tyre, in the building of the temple he 
was able to maintain friendly relations 
with that country. Not even the twenty 
cities of Galilee which Solomon gave to 
king Hiram as a present in recognition of 
king Hiram’s cooperation destroyed the 
goodwill although it is reported that 
when Hiram saw the cities which Solo- 
mon had given him he called them ‘dirt,’ 
(1 King, 9:11-13). By marrying the 
daughter of the reigning Pharaoh, Solo- 
mon was able to maintain the goodwill of 
Egypt. The attitude of the Queen of 
Sheba toward Solomon was indicative of 
the attitude of all surrounding powers. 
The glory of war was no part of Solomon’s 
reign. Wherever goodwill is cultivated 
war is impossible. “Peace on earth, good- 
will to men” is the song the angels sang 
when Jesus was born. The glory of good- 
will is the crowning glory of the kingdom 
of God. The coming of the kingdom has 
been delayed for centuries because good- 
will which is based upon knowledge, char- 
acter and mutual confidence has not been 
cultivated. Political and commercial di- 
plomacy will never take the place of frank 
goodwill among nations. The real mis- 
sionaries to peoples yet unchristianized 


are the pioneers of goodwill. The pagans 
do not understand their motive, and until 
convinced by actual demonstration that 
the missionaries have no ulterior motive, 
they withhold confidence. 

Des Moines College. 


The Teacher’s Efficiency 


By FrReD Scott SHEPARD 


OW can the Bible-class teacher make 
himself efficient and effective in his 
work as an instructor and as a leader? 
To what extent are his personal habits 
of business, recreation and study related 
to his position as a teacher of others? 
Efficiency is the keyword to success in 
all lines of work—secular and religious. 
The quality of the finished product is 
one of the criterions by which results 
are measured—commercially, intellect- 
ually and morally. These requirements 
apply with special force to work done 
where the formation of character is the 
chief objective. 

First of all, then, the teacher’s per- 
sonal life and character must be above 
reproach, for his conduct will speak 
more loudly than his lips and his ex- 
ample carry much greater weight and 
influence than his precepts. 

He must be studious—not only must 
he be well prepared on the lesson to be 
presented, but his general mental equip- 
ment will add materially to his efficiency 
in gaining the attention and in effectively 
presenting the truth to be inculcated. 

He must be at his best physically to 
be at his best mentally, and so will do 
well to exercise due care to have and to 
preserve good health. Then, too, his 
knowledge of and interest in the play- 
life, recreational life, of young people 
under his instruction will be an added 
asset in meeting them on a ground of 


common interest and will add to his 
qualification for leadership. 
He will have influence, also, in the 


degree that he seeks to serve others. 
The personal needs and interests of the 
members of the class, in home life, in 
school work, in business duties, are vital 
elements in their lives and present a 
point of contact and often a line of ap- 
proach that must not be overlooked. If 
the teacher can enter helpfully into the 
various relationships of the pupils, he 
will have strengthened his own hands 
materially and made possible a degree 
of success impossible otherwise. To be 
known as a sincere, sympathetic “friend 
to man” is an accomplishment to be 
earnestly coveted. 

The moral, mental, physical, social 
equipment are essential but will be 
largely non-essential unless they are 
vitalized and energized by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. It is he that gives wis- 
dom to guide in meeting the problems 

(Continued on page 1088) 
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The Why and How of Punish- 


ment 
By rue LADY FROM ILLINOIS 


[We repeat the invitation, given in a 
recent issue, to parents wishing to bring 
their problems to The Chimney Corner. 
The Lady from Illinois is willing to give 
her answer to your questions which arise 
in the training of your children. Some 
questions have already come in and will 
appear later. Are there others?] 


ISOBEDIENCE carries with it the 

necessity for punishment, and thus 
opens up another great problem in the 
process of child training. What form of 
punishment to use, when to apply it and 
how, are ever-present questions. Before 
we try to answer them let us consider 
what is the object of punishment, and 
what should result from it. 

In the first place there are some things 
which punishment is not. It is not, ac- 
cording to an old idea, the means of 
breaking the child’s will. A child with 
a broken will is of very little good to 
himself or others. That will of his is 
one of his most truly God-given at- 
tributes and needs wise and careful 
training and development rather than 
crushing or weakening. Neither should 
punishment be the vehicle for working 
off the irritation of the parent or other 
person in authority. Nor is it an aveng- 
ing justice. 

Looked at from the positive side, pun- 
ishment has several objects in view. It 
is necessary for the little child in order 
to restrain him from doing things that 
would be dangerous to himself or to 
others, and in order to show him where 
his own rights end and those of others 
begin; or, in other words, to teach him 
social justice. It is needed in the pro- 
cess of making a child realize how much 
better and more satisfactorily it is, in 
the long run, to do right than to do 
wrong; and it is also an important ele- 
ment in teaching him self-control. 

What forms of punishment will best 
accomplish these ends? Living as we do 
in a world of law and order, where defi- 
nite consequences follow each act, the 
most effective punishment, because the 
most intelligent, would be to allow the 
direct consequences of the child’s act to 
fall upon him, with no irritation upon 
any one’s part, and no more words than 
are necessary to show him that the thing 
which has happened is the direct conse- 
quence of the thing which he did. Here 
we have a simple, clean-cut lesson with 
no admixture of nervous tension or 
strained feelings. The lesson will last 
and will be most effective. Unfortu- 
nately so simple a process can seldom 
be used with little children, because the 
consequences are usually too severe, or 
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they may be so long in coming that the 
child will lose the connection between 
cause and effect. So far as possible, 
however, that principle should be our 
guide in the artificial punishment which 
we must substitute for the natural ones. 

An incident comes to my mind which 
will illustrate the value, even to a little 
child, of a lesson from the book of ex- 
perience. Two small boys of four and 
five were playing in front of a fireplace. 
The younger put out his hand and 
touched a projecting, wrought-iron hood 
which he had frequently been warned 
against. Of course he burned his fingers. 
In the midst of his howls of pain his lit- 
tle brother sagely remarked, “Don’t you 
know what that was, Archie? That was 
Mother Nature teaching you that fire is 
hot.” That lesson was’ thoroughly 
learned, and fire forever lost its tempta- 
tion to the burned little lad. 

As children grow older there is in- 
creasing opportunity to let experience 
teach its own lesson; 
much steadiness and courage on the part 
of parents to stand aside and let the 
blow fall. We state that certain con- 


What Is Love? 


OR others’ sake to longer wear 
The garments old, that they, 
more bare, 

May feel the warmth of robe you 
give 
And have a braver heart to live, 
Nor show that you yourself deny 
By any half-regretful sigh— 
Herein is love. 


For others’ sake to hush your moan 
And speak in gentle, cheerful tone; 
For others’ sake to walk each day, 
And keep unspoken all your fears; 
For others’ sake to be quite strong 
When sore beset by foe and 
wrong— 
Herein is love. 


For others’ sake to seek to bear 
The heaviest part of all life’s care; 
Nor show that weary ache and 
strain 

Is falling on your heart and brain; 
But in it all to seem at rest, 

And not as standing any test— 

Herein is love. 


For others’ sake to make life sweet, 
Though thorns may pierce into 
your feet; 
For others’ sake to walk each day, 
As if joy helped you all the way— 
While in your heart may be a grave 
That makes it hard to be so brave— 
Herein is love. 


but it requires — 
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sequences will follow certain de 
then, the deed having been perfor: 
we weaken and intervene to save 
child from the discomfort or suff¢ 
which he has rightly earned, tr 
meanwhile to make up for the lessc 
which we have deprived him by x 
an abundance of good advice and) 
haps some scolding. This has littl 
sult other than to cause irritation ; 
strain the bond between parent | 
child. It is far kinder, as well as w 
to let the one who has made the mis 
or done the wrong learn from his | 
experience a lesson that will abide » 
him. | 

Perhaps some parent is as! 
“Would you then rule out all cor) 
punishment?” To this question I ¥ 
reply, “I would neither rule it ou 
tirely nor regard it as a panacea.” | 
case of wrong-doing must be ding 
and the punishment best suited 
used. For some children corporal 


ishment is never needed. Other 1 
ures suffice and are better. For 
a sharp little whipping, adminis 


without excitement or irritation o1 
part of the mother, will sometimes | 
a wonderful counter-irritant, chai 
the current of thought and bringing 
shine after a storm of nervous e| 
ment and opposition. By noting tl 
fect, a mother can decide whether 0: 
this is a wise form of punishment t 

With children as nervous and | 
strung as many of our American chil 
are, it is often wise to put them, 
irritated and cross and disobedient, 
by themselves until ready to be. 
This accomplishes two things: the! 
soothes their distraught nerves, and 
learn that when they are disagre: 
people do not care for their societ: 

There are many other possible 
of punishing, such as tying up - 
that strike or feet that run es] 
priving children of privileges tha 
dear to them, etc. A discussion 0 
sort cannot be exhaustive and ¢ 
must be worked out by each indi 
mother for herself. Let us but 
fast to the principles which underl 
use of punishment, and use this 
educational force in love, patience, j} 
and wisdom to secure for our ¢h 
those good things which it alo’ 
bring. 


Is Their Religion “Good En 
for Them?” 


HE temptations in an Englii 
American city are light as con® 
with the awful downward tug in hé 
lands. Drunkenness, gambling, im 
prevail in terrible degree, and the 
are without the power of resistanc' 
heredity, environment and moral 
provide here; and their dangers 4 
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ated by the despair of their native 
cius says to the drowning man, 
t by your experience;” Buddha 
“Struggle on;” Hinduism, “You 


Ideas Versus Dollars 


I have a dollar. 

You have a dollar. 

We swap: 

I still have a dollar, 
You still have a dollar. 


You have an idea. 

We swap: 

I have two ideas, 

You have two ideas. 
—System. 


A Love Name 


NY years ago a boy named Robert- 
son, while bathing in a river, was 
1 out of his depth by the current. 
of his companions could swim, and 
‘son would have been drowned had 
' been for a man who ran to his 
nd after a great struggle brought 
) shore. The man himself, how- 
‘was so exhausted by his efforts 
e fell back into deep water and was 
ed. The boy’s parents did their 
‘ to find out who the man was in 
that they might show their grati- 
) his family or anybody connected 
him. They discovered that his 
‘was Smith, and that he was a 
er to that part of the country, but 
3 further could they learn, though 
dvertised far and wide in the pa- 
‘When the boy himself grew up he 
‘ied to find someone to whom he 
show kindness for the sake of his 
t—but all in vain. Yet he felt he 
‘0 Something to prove his gratitude 
8 love. So what do you think he 
de took the name of the man and 
it to his own, calling himself 
‘son-Smith; and by that name he 
own for the remainder of his life. 
/ame a rich man, and with part of 
alth he built a hospital, which is 

to this day as the Robertson- 
Hospital. Don’t you think it was 
tiful idea to take the name of the 
whom he owed his life? He re- 
! him, you see, as a sort of second 


i 
; 
| I have an idea. 
| 
f 


| and therefore he felt he ought 
° his mame. And I dare say he 
ten helped to be brave and un- 
by remembering the self-sacrifice 
inknown friend. 
sat many people have given their 
T you and me—martyrs like Lati- 
d Ridley, who died that we might 
‘eedom to worship God according 
OWN conscience; brave soldiers, 
’ dear boys we knew SO well, who 
wn their lives for us in the great 
Ve cannot take their names and 
/™ to our own. (We should have 
‘ames than any member of the 


will have a chance in another life;”” Mo- 
hammed, “Whether you sink or swim, it 
is the will of God.” Jesus alone stoops 
and says, “Take my hand.’—John R. 
Mott. 


The Young Reserves 


royal family if we did that!) But there 
is One who has a special claim upon our 
love and gratitude, because his love was 
greater than that of all the rest. You 
know who I mean. We can show our 
love to him in the same way as Robert- 
son, by taking his name. Of course, I 
do not mean that we are to write his 
name along with our own in our books 
or at the end of our letters. I do not 
mean that we are to be called by his 
Mame at school or in business. There 
are better ways than that by which we 
can let it be known that we are Chris- 
tians—Christ’s boys and girls. “Not he 
that repeateth the name, but he that 
doeth the will’—you know what that 
means, don’t you?—Lewis Gaunt, in the 
Christian World, of London. 


About That Vacation Letter 


HAT about it? If you don’t know, 

or if you have forgotten, look in 

THE Baprist for August 7 and then 

hurry up and write your letter. Tell us 

about your vacation. The best letter will 
be printed for the Young Reserves. 


For Rainy Days 
CAN YOU CORRECT THESE? 


A friend writes apropos of a recent 
item about mispronunciations: “The fun- 
niest mispronunciations, or misuse of 
words, I have ever read of are, in their 
order of appeal to me: The little girl 
who wrote her grandmother about hav- 
ing attended a ‘christian and devil’ meet- 
ing at church. Three answers to ‘exam’ 
questions: ‘A plagiarist is a writer of 
plays;’ ‘a demagogue is a vessel con- 
taining beer and other liquids;’ ‘a 
vacuum is a large empty place where 
the Pope lives.’ ”—Outlook. 


FOR THE BLIND 


Here is a new form of an old story: 
A small storekeeper put up in his win- 
dow not long ago an elaborate new blind. 
Quoth his neighbor: “Nice blind of yours, 


Isaac.” “Yes,’ was the reply. “Who 
paid for it, Isaac?” “The customers 
paid.” “What? You say the customers 


paid for it, Isaac?” “Yes. I put a leedle 
box on my counter and labeled it, ‘For 
the Blind,’ and they paid for it.”—Out- 
look. 


FAMOUS PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE 


28. Give the name of a doctor. 

29. Give the name of a fisherman who 
became famous. 

30. Give the name of a _ tent-maker 
who became famous. “ 

31. Give the name of a tax collector 
who became famous. 
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32. Give the name of a ruler whom 
men despise. " 

33. Who made a _ bad bargain for 
thirty pieces of silver? 

34. Who saw Jesus first after his re- 
surrection? 

35. Who were the three friends of 
Jesus who lived at Bethany? 

36. Whom did Jesus raise from the 
dead? 

37. Who is God’s son? 

38. Who is called the Saviour? 

39. Who was the mother of Jesus? 

40. Of all the famous people of the 
Bible whom would you choose for your 
best friend? 


CONUNDRUMS 


1. How many sides has a tree? 

2. What insect does a_ blacksmith 
make? 

3. What is it that belongs to yourself 
and is used by others more than by your- 
self? 

4, Why is venison a luxury? 

5. What fruit is on the level? 

6. Why is the letter § like thunder? 

7. Why would an owl be offended if 
you called him a pheasant? 


LIMERICK 
(By Loraine Glading, 10 yrs. old) 

There was once a little mouse 
Who had a little house 

Under the kitchen floor, 
Who said to Mrs. Cat, 
“Come and have a little chat.” 

But he was never seen any more. 


CARELESS JOHNNY! 


“Why, Johnny, you’ve got a lump on 
your head. Have you been fighting 
again?” 

“Fightin’? Not me!” 

“But somebody struck you.” 

“Nobody struck me. I wasn’t fightin’ 
at all. It was an accident.” 

“An accident?” 

“Yes. I was sitting on top of Tommy 
Scanlan, and I forgot to hold his feet.” 


ANE NTR Geul. 


What this country needs, among other 
things, is a renaissance of the art of cut- 
ting down dad’s pants for Willie.—Thrift 
Magazine. 


OUR JOB 

A pessimist and an optimist were dis- 
cussing life from their different view- 
points. “I really believe,” said the for- 
mer, “that I could make a better world 
myself.” 

“Sure!” returned the optimist; “that’s 
what we are here for. Now let us get to 
work and do it.’—Boston Transcript. 


Answers to puzzles in issue of Aug. 7: 
Famous People of the Bible—1, Samson: 
2, Zaccheus; 3, Methuselah; 4, David; 
5, Abraham; 6, David; 7, Isaiah; 8, 
Moses; 9, Paul; 10, Abraham; 11, Esau: 
12, Jacob. 

Poet puzzle—Longfellow. 

Mathematical—(1) The first man had 
7 sheep. The second had 5 sheep. (2) 
Mother made 31 glasses of lemonade. 
Bob drank 16 glasses, Peter 8, Anne 4, 
Jack 2. 
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Topic for September 12 


A GREAT MIRACLE AND ITS LESSONS 
Mark 2:1-12 
“And Jesus seeing their faith, saith unto 
the sick of the palsy, Child, thy 
sins are forgiven.” 


1. Introductory: In those days it was 
a belief that where a person was afflicted 
with some disease, such person had com- 
mitted sin. Jesus knowing this belief, 
spoke forgiveness of sin, which was equiv- 
alent to telling the man to pick up his 
blanket and go home. 

2. Divine healing: Yes, this was one 
of Jesus’ fine arts. He was the original 
Christian Scientist, but he took no fees 
for his “practitioner” activities. He could 
even give treatment “in absentia,” with- 
out sending a bill. If the followers of the 
much-married Mrs. Eddy would turn to 
the Bible rather than to Science and 
Health, they would come out believing 
Christians—scientists of the real type. 

8 The heart of the matter: Read the 
passage carefully; note the actors in this 
_ drama and its setting: 

(1) A needy man. A type of shaky, 
faltering, failing humanity of today. Per- 
haps he had been somewhat isolated from 
his friends and loved ones, by reason of 
this sin which they felt he had committed. 
Just the kind of a man or woman Jesus 
would seek to help. 

(2) The avenue of approach. Of his 
own strength, he could not seek out the 
Master, but he had some friends left, who 
had the faith to believe that if they could 
only reach this great source of healing, 
results would follow. The obstacle, the 
crowd, did not weaken their faith nor de- 
termination to deliver their burden to 
Jesus. The thatched roof is lifted and 
goon the sick man finds himself in the 
presence of his Lord. This is a lesson of 
faith. 

(3) Jesus himself. The spectacular 
performance of letting a man down 
through the roof must have attracted un- 
usual attention, especially that of the Mas- 
ter. He must have been conscious, how- 
ever, that standing around somewhere 
was a group of “pious” brethren with no 
social message or gospel of healing, who 
were ready on the least pretext to accuse 
Him of disloyalty to the “fundamentals.” 
But what a picture! A needy soul and 
body in close contact with the One who 
can supply all our needs. “And Jesus 
seeing their faith saith unto the sick of 
the palsy, Child, thy sins are forgiven.” 

(4) The long-haired scribes. Yes, they 
were there! They did not care a rap for 
that poor bundle of humanity. It was 
their business to see that things were 
done “decently and in order,” and if this 
young preacher and teacher did not do 
things according to the “orthodox” stand- 
ards of the day, they would immediately 
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impeach his motives and hurl a charge of 
heresy against him. But they did not 
have to “speak out in meeting.” Jesus 
knew what was going on within their 
hearts and he exposed the whole bunch of 
them. In order to satisfy their curiosity 
and to add to their decreasing importance 
Jesus told the poor fellow to pick up his 
pallet and go home, and he “went forth 
before them all; insomuch that they were 
all amazed, and glorified God, saying, we 
never saw it on this fashion.” 


Is He in Your Church? 


The hour was fast approaching. Many 
smiling, happy members were pouring 
into a room, permeated with an atmos- 
phere of intense expectancy, for at last 
frecked-faced Dick had consented to make 
a speech at the B. Y. P. U. 

Dick alone was unhappy and all be- 
cause he had taunted his chums for go- 
ine 60, Bvt. “Anybody,” he said, 
“ean talk about angels and wings and 
crowns.” He would show them how a real 
speech sounded. Hadn’t he thrilled the 
baseball team only last week, with his 
knowledge of the fine points of the 
game! 

But Dick was beginning to realize that 
this wasn’t baseball and he was equally 
sorry that he had consented to make good 
his boast. As he sat on the front seat, 
during the opening song, cold chills 
chased up and down his spinal column. 
He even imagined they got so plentiful 
that they pushed each other off, else what 
reason had they to be playing around his 
ribs? He was no musician and little had 
he dreamed they could beat “Home Sweet 
Home” at such a rapid rate. 

Such was Dick’s plight when the leader 
announced his subject. He got up, 
blushed, shifted colors and blushed again. 
He started to speak, but his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth. 

Disgusted and ashamed, he had started 
to his seat when a still small voice whis- 
pered, ‘Go on Dick, I'll help you.” And 
Dick caught a vision of service that 
night. He stammered only a few broken 
sentences but those were full of feeling 
and repentance. Dick realized, at last, 
that he had found a real man’s work. 

Did he fail? No. He suffered defeat but 
not failure. We shall never fail if we look 
upward instead of inward. 

How about you, young Christian? Are 
you developing that new-born desire for 
service? Line up with the B. Y. P. U. of 


your choice, put the best that you. 
into it and you will be repaid a hur 
fold.—The Messenger. 


News 
Kentucky 
The Georgetown, Ky., assembly 
held in the college buildings June 3( 
Uf: 
B. Y. P. U. Round Table 
Is a leaflet prepared in the for 
questions regarding young people’s ° 
A close study of this leaflet will rey 
great many weaknesses in the loc 
ciety. Same may be had on reque 
General Secretary White, 125 No. W; 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
Missionary Education Materials 
A pamphlet may be secured by w 
to Dr. W. A. Hill, Secretary of Missi 
Education, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
This contains a list of plays and pag 
adapted to young people’s meetings 


Texas 
The great Baptist empire of the | 
west has 1850 Young People’s Unio 


We are all Stewards 
Whether we are willing to acknoy 
it or not, aware of it or not, every! 
us is a steward. To escape stewa! 
is as impossible as to escape tay 
death. In consequence, the word “st 
ship” needs a defining adjective. f 
the Scripture definitions are 4 
“faithful,” and “unjust.” Many mor) 
as “indolent,” “poor,” ‘inefficient,’ 
profitable,” might be added. 

The stewardship of every Man 
needs an adjective to describe it. | 
many of us several adjectives mij 
needed. Some of us might be clas) 
good stewards in the matter of | 
and profession, and—well, call it) 
lectful”—stewards in paying what | 
to God and consequently in service) 
fellowmen. Tithing is the beginn) 
good stewardship. 


Training School Results 

Recently a training school for on 
was held in the city of Atlanta, Gi 
the following results: 1. Forty-thr 
sons volunteered to go anywhere tl 
leads. 2. 2878 people pledged to }! 
daily Bible readings. 3. Nine | 
volunteers for foreign missions. 4 
two hundred took class work dur. 
school. 5. Expenses of school, ov 
paid by members tithing one wel 
come, 6. Pledged $200 to furni 
rooms in a China hospital. 
Michigan 

The Detroit City Union held its / 
meeting on June 8 in the First | 
Detroit, with Dr. D. J. Evans, P 
of the B. Y. P. U. of America, aS § 
It is estimated that 1500 young Pé 
tended this meeting. Who 5s 
young people’s work was dead? 
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The Fourfold Portrait 


E gospels are like quarterings on 
the royai escutcheon of the Saviour. 
he book of Revelation we find a 
endent symbol of his glowing coat- 
ms. There we read of the four liv- 
creatures: the lion, the lamb, the 
in face, and the flying eagle, all sing- 
heir “Holy, holy, holy,” to the source 
eir being and ours. These mystical 
mages forshadowed by the _ poet 
h, have their six wings—with twain 
over the face, which is reverence; 
‘twain to cover the feet, which is 
lity; and with twain to fly, which 
rvice. Reverence, humility, service 
se were the characteristics of the 
aphers, who, writing anonymously, 
ed no literary rewards, but set down 
narratives in crabbed penmanship, 
tt of their daily work and worship. 
Mark we see the lion-like man— 
3, untiring with an imperial energy, 
masterful in every impulse. There 
mice, the Lion of Mark still stands 
dus; and in a greater empire than 
Jenetian, the lion is the hall-mark 
ue metal, the exemplar of vigilant 
ge; massive, not easily stirred, but 
) aroused irresistible. Such was the 
of Judah and Prince of the House 
avid, general of twelve legions of 
s, in whose crowded life the watch- 
was “immediately.” 
2 lamb—signature of Matthew—does 
nm nature easily lie down with the 
_ But in Christ they are one. The 
/has two qualities of infinite signifi- 
; first, a readiness to die while life 
ll unspent, and secondly an utter 
ity to injure others. When Christ 
sut off, he was still in his prime. 
+ is no hint that he ever suffered 
'mental or physical disease. No 
has ever attributed to him the 
sy of Mohammed. He was a per- 
victim. And he died unresisting. 
8 miracles two only did a hurt. In 
qst, he taught us that many swine 
ot worth one man’s soul—the swine 
to him that wealth which is con- 
to God’s law. In the other, it was 
ithering a fig tree that, in mercy, 
wned a nation drifting to its doom. 
Luke’s record, we see the face of 
*nd—moved by deep, human sym- 
: The appeal is there to the best 
on of our race. 


What man of you, 
§ a hundred sheep, will leave. the 
‘edth to perish in the wilderness? 
woman of you, having ten pieces 
ver, will lose the tenth and not 
1 till she find it? What father, 
& two sons, will throw off the 
(€r when he returns, disgraced, 
the far country? That is Luke’s 
ach to Christ. 

n’s is as the flying eagle, who rises 
bove earth, and gazes with keen 
ght into the eternities. The eagle, 


which has symbolized the Republic of 
the West, the daring exploits of Napo- 
leon, the pride and power of Germany 
and Austria, and the great autocracy of 
Russia, was first devoted to the blazonry 
of the Redeemer, nor is there any pres- 
tige claimed, whether for despotism or 
democracy, which was not his first, and 
will not be his at the last. Yet summing 
up as he did the best in creation—the 
sacrifice not the waywardness of the 
lamb, the courage not the ferocity of the 
lion, the wisdom not the poison of the 
serpent, so it is the vision of the eagle, 
not the eagle’s cruelty, that helps us to 
understand him. 

Energy, obedience, sympathy, vision— 
these are what we find in him. We are 
invited to approach him, not from one 


Lessons Along the Aung- 
buile Road 


By Bessitz E. H. Harris 


WILIGHT steals over the desert 

lone, blue rise the mountains 
afar; 

Along the line of the windswept 
bund toss the trees ’neath the 
evening star— 

Trees that for years on the open 
plain have battled against the 
storm 

Till their trunks bend away from 
the tempest’s rage, 

And they bear its stress in their 
form. 

But out towards the wind spread 
their giant arms that have met 
and conquered the blast. 

The landscape rests when the strife 
is oer and peace _ breathes 
abroad at last. 


O heart so burdened, a message 
true comes from the wind- 
Swept plain! 

Our work seems heavy in Burma’s 
land; these are times of stress 
and strain. 

Our faith is tested by many a storm 
of Buddhist revival and strife, 

But thro’ the long years comes the 
word of one who gave to this 
land his life. 

Bright did the prospects glow to 
him, tho’ footsore that road he 
trod, 

They are brighter still in the latter 
day, “bright as the promise of 
God.” 


In the present we bow ’neath the 
surge of the blast; ’twill but 
add to the victory’s worth: 

For Burma shall come as a “land 
in a day”; Christ shall reign 
to the ends of the earth. 

Toungoo, Burma. 


but from every point of view, and from 
whatever direction we thus come to him 
we shall find that he will in no wise cast 
us out.—P. Whitwell Wilson, in The 
Christ We Forget. 


Freedom from Worry 
Philippians 4:6-7 

66 E careful for nothing’—that is, 

“Be anxious about nothing.” No 
anxiety ought to be found in the believer. 
Great, many and varied may be our trials, 
our afflictions, our difficulties, and yet 
there should be no anxiety under any cir- 
cumstances, because we have a Father in 
heaven who is almighty, who loves his 
children as he loves his only begotten 
Son, and whose joy and delight it is to 
succor and help them at all times and 
under all circumstances. 

Therefore anxiety should not be found 
in the children of God, but we should at- 
tend to the exhortation given us in this 
verse: “Be anxious about nothing; but 
in everything, by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God.” 

Here notice particularly the following 
points: 

(1) “In everything” — that is, not 
merely when the house is on fire, not 
merely when the beloved wife is dying, 
not merely when our children are on the 
brink of the grave, but in the smallest 
matters of life bring everything before 
God—the - little things, the very little 
things, what the world calls trifling 
things—everything—living in holy com- 
munion with our heavenly Father and 
with our precious Lord Jesus Christ all 
day long. And when we awake at night, by 
a kind of spiritual instinct again turning 
to him, and speaking to him, and bring- 
ing our various little matters before him 
in the sleepless night—the difficulties in 
connection with our family, our servants, 
our trade, our profession—whatever tries 
us in any way, speak to the Lord about 
it; and in like manner, our joys, our easy 
days—speak to the Lord about them and 
ask him to help. Ask him to help re- 
garding everything. 

(2) “By prayer and _ supplication’— 
taking the place of beggars, with ear- 
nestness, with perserverance, going on, 
and waiting, waiting, waiting on God. 

(3) “With thanksgiving.” We should 
at all times lay a good foundation with 
thanksgiving. If everything else were 
wanting, this is always present—that He 
has saved us from hell; then, that He 
has given us his Holy Word—his only be- 
gotten Son, His choicest gift—and the 
Holy Spirit; and therefore we have al- 
ways abundant reason for thanksgiving. 
O, let us aim at this! 

What is the result of this? 

“And the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding shall keep your hearts 

(Continued on page 1088) 
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East Washington and North 
Idaho 


ByeAs i 


There is some question in the mind 
of the writer as to what constitutes 
news of general interest concerning a 
local field that may be properly pre- 
sented to a religious newspaper with a 
national circulation. Probably the fact 
that the little church at Hay, Wash., 
and the smaller church at Cloverland, 
Wash. (note the significance of the 
names), were the first to go over the 
top in the $100,000,000 Campaign is of 
much more interest to the people of the 
Inland Empire than to the folks living 
in the Empire state of New York. It is 
quite probable also that for the writer 
to say that we are greatly in need of not 
less than one-half dozen live-wire pas- 
tors, will evoke the comment from read- 
ers in other states, ‘That it is not the 
only needy field within the bounds of the 
North Baptist Convention.” At the risk 
of putting in something of no very great 
interest to our friends in the hub city 
of Boston or the metropolitan city of 
New York or the hustling city of Chi- 
cago, let us say that Baptists in East 
Washington and North Idaho are just 
the same lovable, loyal, earnest type of 
Christian people that are to be found in 
our eastern cities and centers of reli- 
gious activities. Our people have raised 
72 per cent of their allotment of the 
$100,000,000 Campaign, and the deter- 
mination is voiced by a large number 
of our people to go straight forward 
early this fall and over the top to the 
goal. We are glad to state that the 
churches generally report a remarkable 
spiritual blessing as the result of the 
campaign thus far. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to think that the campaign has re- 
sulted in a spiritual blessing as large if 
not larger than could have come from 
any evangelistic movement upon this 
field. It is this spiritual reaction which 
gives us our strongest appeal and our 
greatest hope for continuing the cam- 
paign. 

We are sorry to have to report the 
resignation and removal from our field 
of Rev. W. L. Riley of Wenatchee, who 
has proven himself a brother beloved, 
a splendid preacher, a good pastor and 
a man of great missionary and denomi- 
national activity, who has accepted a 
call to the Highland Park Church of 
Portland, Ore. We are sorry also to have 
to report that Rev. J. T. Dowell has 
closed his work at Gardena, Wash., and 
we are fearful that several other resig- 
nations are impending. 

This convention is very much favored 
by having this year additional workers 
and equipment as follows: Rev. and Mrs. 
Robt. Gray with the chapel car ‘“Mes- 
senger of Peace,” Rev. Thos. Gale, our 
new Sunday-school field worker, Rev. A. 
L. Wilson, colporter-missionary, equipped 
with an automobile, and Rev. John R. 
George, our new promotion field director. 
All of these workers have important 
tasks and we are fortunate in having 
such splendid helpers. 
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Our Own Folks [@ 


The Assembly held at Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, July 21-31, was by far the best 
in point of attendance that we have ever 
held. One hundred and _ eighty-seven 
paid registrations were reported. We 
were very fortunate indeed in having 
Rey. T. H. Hagen, our religious educa- 
tional director, to plan and preside over 
this assembly. He was assisted by Dr. 
James Asa White, Dr. Roberts, Dr. Man- 
ley, Rev. Thos. Gale, Miss May Houston 
and a number of our pastors in carrying 
out the educational and entertainment 
program. It has become quite evident 
that we shall be compelled to secure a 
property where the assembly can be held 
permanently. 

It was a source of joy to Baptists of 
the entire Inland Empire, as well as of 
the First Church of Spokane, when Rev. 
J. E. Smith announced his decision to 
remain with the First Church of Spokane 
rather than accept the call of the First 
Church of Kalamazoo, Mich. Bro. Smith 
is president of our executive board and 
deeply interested in all that concerns 
our denomination, both in the conven- 
tion, nationally, and over the whole 
world. His loss, therefore, would have 
been a real calamity to the churches of 
this convention. 

We greatly appreciate THE BAprist and 
are hoping that we shall be able to se- 
cure a subscription list in this convention 
equal to one copy to every family. 


The Wyoming Baptist 


Assembly 


BY sla ODL 


It came and went, Hyattville, Aug. 3- 
18. All pronounced it a success. More 
than one-third of the attendants from 
outside of Hyattville came from Wor- 
land. 

It is said that the assembly left $1,500 
in Hyattville, and took nothing away 
with them. Hyattville people gave us a 
fine welcome and greatly wish us to return 
there with the assembly next year. It 
is rumored that the Methodists would 
like to turn that field over to the Bap- 
tists. Mrs. Hyatt generously loaned the 
use of her park for assembly camp 
ground. Hanna, Wardlaw and Dulin, as- 
sisted by Fischer, Dockum and August 
Anderson, worked out details of arrange- 
ments and erected the tent. Miss Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Grimes and Mrs. Townsend 
deserve medals for heroic service in the 
heat, preparing the tables for the hungry 
throng. Clark, Jackson, Davis, King, 
Coggins and others rendered efficient 
service in various lines for the comfort 
of the assembly. Mr. Jackson had 
charge of the Boy Scouts, Miss Morgan 
cared for the Guild Girls, while Mr. 
Davis was ever present and in much ac- 
ceptance as musician. 

Dr. Roberts of Philadelphia, educa- 
tional expert of the Publication Society, 
gave a course of lectures which were of 
a high order. F. A. Clark was perhaps 
the most expert of any in giving tech- 
nical definitions in reply to the ques- 
tions of the scholarly lecturer. The 
course of lectures by Dr. Bruce Kinney 
of Denver were illuminating and of a 
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high order. Dr. Eubank’s course o 
tures on China sparkled with inf 
tion. He is a big-hearted man ag 
popular speaker. The two ‘evangé 
sermons by Dr. Swift of Therm 
were great and highly apprec 
Eangelist Chappelle of Denver, 
gelist at large for sixteen states, 
two courses of lectures on evang 
In every respect his utterances 
true to the Bible and to Baptist 1 
The course which he gave to a clé 

young people was just the thing. 
an able and efficient evangelist. | 
Blodgett, with his good nature, eag 
and wise counsel, was faithfully o 
job. Many others, not mentioned 
contributed largely to the success ( 
assembly. Prominent among these 
Pastor Wood of the M. E. Churct 
attville, and others who furnished 
of free transportation between M; 
son and Hyattville to the visitors! 
eral echo the suggestion of Augus 
derson that it would be better 1 
hold the Assembly where folks .. 
tempted to miss the lectures to gil 
ing. Lectures and fishing don’t nm} 
best advantage. | 
Missouri Baptists have two or! 
assemblies. I notice that at one of 
a charge of $2 is made for admiss 
the grounds and lectures. It is my! 
that there will some day be ty 
semblies in Wyoming; that at the 
semblies will be conducted the bu 
of the two associations; that the 
semblies will be adequately orgé 
officered and financed; that regis 
tickets will be sold in advance | 
churches and by the localities in 
the assemblies are held, and that 
pastor and state worker will ie 
brief place on the program othe! 
boosting, financial, and general 4 
: 


The success of the first two asse 
in Wyoming seem prophetic of a 
and permament summer assembly 
will be the delight of our young peo! 
also our entire Baptist constit) 
Supt. J. F. Blodgett of Casper, F 
A. Clark of Lander, educational 
tary; Miss Nellie S. Morgan of 
enne, general missionary for the Ww’ 
work, and the efficient Pastor ' 
Jackson of Cheyenne, are the abl 
mittee who will solve all these pr 
and give us a star assembly nex! 
Worland, Wyo. 


A Letter from Wyomin 


A member of the National Board! 
Woman’s American Baptist Forelé 
sion Society was describing in a 
letter the vacation outing which § 
her husband had spent at a mount 
tle ranch in Wyoming, nestled in : 
tiful canyon at the foot of Laramit 
twenty-seven miles from a railroa) 

“Here we can rest,” she wrote, 
from the rush of civilization, 80. 
at our leisure, help the men in t 
field or just lay about. I wish yo 
be here also. Why, the cream W 
is so thick it looks like whipped 
we have milk to drink by the ga! 
stead of the glass, the finest butter! 
cured meats and, best of all, md 
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und spring water. The dear little 
. is well built with hardwood floors, 
, cupboards, shelfs and closets; good 
3 and magazines are here and _ hos- 
ty is generous. 
o doubt Wyoming has many such 
ys, but the woman makes the sacri- 
that our country may be provided 
meat. She longs for the opportunity 
jureh and Sunday school, for the 
association of women, for good lec- 
and the education of her small chil- 
She craves the opportunity of meet- 
and playmates for her children. 
1ank God for the telephone, which 
des communication, for in the win- 
vhen the snow is deep, our hostess 
not often see her nearest neighbor, 
lives three miles distant. It is just 
‘three hearty meals for men who 
for large herds of cattle that we of 
ities may be fed. She does not com- 
i She only craves the best and 
'; ideals for the betterment of those 
her. 
yften think of our splendid state sec- 
7, Mrs. Hanna, who comes to our 
7 Mountain District meetings and 
us how she has to drive miles and 
'to carry the message of hope to 
lonely woman; how the bits of 
tian literature which she carries 
to keep some heart in good cheer. 
e never realized it so fully before. 
s coming a distance of forty miles 
it me on Tuesday, so that I can tell 
»omething about the Buffalo meeting. 
: of her being able to name all the 
es between her home and this 


ie 
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| Nevada-Sierra Convention 
By Joun B. SpPrEp 


» thing of which we can boast is a 
erfully large territory, which in- 
3 all of Nevada and five very large 
les of eastern California. Not so 
of a desert as one might think. 

_ work is in its infancy and at times 
»el so very, very helpless in the 
task that is ours. The pastors are 
‘Some forty miles to almost four 
ed miles apart, and it is very diffi- 
) get together. It takes the bravest 
vest to face such tasks and they 
feel God’s call to win in such a 


is blessing the work in a won- 
| Way. Elko has a young man and 
ife who are entering in to their 
with much enthusiasm, knowing 
sod is directing them. It is the 
Wives that are doing much more 
the average one can know. Bro. 
Try of Fallon and his noble wife 
ndering a great service there. Rev. 
u. Snyder has just closed a very 
‘Kable vacation Bible school at 
3; it is hoped that we will see a 
tent of it in your paper. Mr. 
er of Alturas and Mr. Rowe of 
nville are doing fine work, and Mr. 
; of Big Valley is leaving us, which 
ret. Loyalton has called Rev. E. 
vcking as pastor, and great things 
® in store there as he has a help- 
which makes a pair of “Stock- 
Bishop is without a pastor, and 
1e Other fields we could use a few 
men, but would not want them 
fornuthing.” 
are rejoicing to have Rev. H. E. 
all doing evangelistic work in our 
He has a peculiar way of being 
|1 in fields where he is best known 
Se for an evangelist). He is a 
‘sed of God in a wonderful way. 


.' 


He has just closed a meeting at Lassen 
and goes to Elko, where we expect re- 
sults that will count in the right way. 
Pray for him as he labors with us, as 
such work is much needed here. 

It is our hope to report, soon, one of 
the best Indian churches in the country, 
and we are not far from it now, and 
other fields are ready for similar work 
if we had the workers and means. 
Brethren, pray for this work. 


Will Ship Dodge Car to India 


When Rey. and Mrs. John Howard 
came back to their home in Collinsville, 
Ill., last summer for a year’s vacation 
from their work as missionaries in India, 
they told several of their friends of the 
difficulties of travel in that far-away 
country—the long distances to be cov- 
ered and the slowness of travel, two 
miles an hour in an ox cart. That’s too 
slow, even for a missionary in India, 
the friends with one accord said. “How’d 
you like an auto?” one asked. It was too 
good to hope for. “Here’s ten,” toward 
it, and “here’s twenty-five,” and so on— 
“and if you get enough to buy one, take 
it back with you.” 

Mr. Howard hoped against his doubts, 
but he kept the contributions. And last 
month they had piled up to the point 
where they equaled the price of a 
Dodge touring car. “That’s good enough 
for anybody,” said the missionary to his 
helpmeet. So they went over to a gar- 
age and ordered it. Soon it came. And 
now the missionary is spending his time 
learning the fine points of lubrication, 
the intricacies ‘of timers, carburetors 
and transmissions and the wherefor of 
clutches and gears. For it is 125 miles 
from the missionary’s station to the 
nearest service station in India, and 
every motorist has to be pretty much 
the master of his own gas wagon. After 
the Dodge has been put through its 
paces and broken to missionary speed, 
it will be shipped to New York for re- 
shipment by the Baptist missionary 
board to India. The Howards will leave 
for India in the fall. 


The Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary 


Pres. E. Y. Mullins sailed on July 1 
for Europe in company with Drs. J. B. 
Gambrell, George W. Truett, J. F. Love 
and Mr. H. M. Wolfe. These brethren 
attended the conference of Huropean 
Baptists in London, July 19. Drs. Mul- 
lins and Gambrell expected to visit the 
Baptists in various countries all around 
the world, returning to our country in 
December of the present year. It seems 
that it will be impossible for them to 
visit Japan and China on account of diffi- 
culty in obtaining transportation. They 
will probably spend in Europe the full 
time they had expected to give to their 
proposed tour around the world. EHu- 
ropean Baptists greatly need their mes- 
sages. In the absence of Dr. Mullins, 
his administrative work has been com- 
mitted to Dr. John R. Sampey, senior 
professor in the Seminary, to whom all 
correspondence intended for the presi- 
dent may be directed. 

Dr. H. C. Wayman, professor of bib- 
lical introduction and assistant professor 
in Old Testament, is spending a year 
abroad. He will probably be in resi- 
dence in Oxford University for most of 
the time, though he hopes to make a 
tour of Palestine before his return. He 
is pursuing studies in the Bodleian Li- 
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brary and the British Museum, prepar- 
.atory to writing a couple of text-books for 
the department of biblical introduction. 
He hopes to prepare a text-book on bib- 
lical geography and a manual on biblical 
antiquities. Dr. Wayman has a keen 
sense of the value of the subjects he is 
teaching in the Seminary and ‘is ambi- 
tious to take better care of students in 
his department than it has been possible 
to do in the absence of suitable text- 
books. 

Professor F. M. Powell, who taught 
the classes in church history in the Sem- 
inary last session with such unusual 
skill, has been elected professor of 
church history, and will make this his 
life work. Dr. Powell has been pursuing 
special studies this summer in history at 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. G. S. Dobbins, who has edited with 
such signal ability “Our Home and For- 
eign Fields,” and who has displayed un- 
usual skill in putting backward churches 
on their feet, has been called to the 
schools of Sunday-school pedagogy and 
church efficiency. These two related 
schools make a chair in the Seminary of 
singular attractiveness. Dr. Dobbins is 
busy with studies preparatory to the 
work of the coming session. He will 
deliver his inaugural address Sept. 21, on 
“An HEfficient Church in a Modern 
World.” 

Dr. W. H. Davis will teach Introduc- 
tory Greek and Junior Greek next ses- 
sion. He was elected a member of the 
faculty, as Assistant Professor in New 
Testament Greek, last May. He is a 
thorough Greek scholar and very much 
at home in the Greek Papyri. 

There is abundance of room in the 
Seminary for students. The capacity of 
the dormitory is being considerably en- 
larged by utilizing an additional floor in 
the north wing of New York Hall. The 
teaching staff of the approaching ses- 
sion will be a strong one, combining the 
wisdom and experience of men who have 
taught many years with the energy and 
enthusiasm of young men who are as- 
sisting them in the work. No depart- 
ment in the course of study will be 
slighted. President Mullins expects to 
be home early in the second quarter. 


An Opportunity in Japan 
By Mary D. JESSE 


Now is our opportunity to give Chris- 
tian education to the girls of Japan. 
There is in Japan a great demand for 
higher schools for girls. Standards are 
being raised constantly, and a high school 
course does not prepare for university. 
The few schools of college grade there 
are in Tokyo are turning away more 
than they enroll. Prices, too, are so 
high that few comparatively can afford 
to send their girls to Tokyo, even if they 
could get accommodations there for 
them. Furthermore, universities, both 
government and private, have recently 
decided to enroll women as well as men, 
but as there are almost no preparatory 
schools for girls to correspond to the 
gakko (college) for boys, girls have lit- 
tle chance. We have an Imperial Uni- 
versity here in Sendai, but no prepara- 
tory school for girls, so our mission has 
the opportunity to render a real service. 
These and other considerations led us in 
April to open a higher course of three 
years for graduates of our school, four 
years for girls from government schools. 
That course does not conflict with the 
Christian College but is simply prepar- 
atory to that. Because we were late 
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with our plans and the press was busy 
with election work, we were not able to 
get any announcements printed, not even 
our course of study, but without any 
special advertising we enrolled thirty, 
about twenty-four of whom are from gov- 
ernment schools. 

These girls enter one of two courses, 
the higher English course or the higher 
course in domestic science. The girls of 
the two courses have much of their work 
in common, but one specializes in sewing 
and cooking, and the other spends this 
time in English. 

This higher course in domestic science 
takes the place of the old elementary do- 
mestic science course which was no 
longer meeting a need, as all the better 
government primary schools, even in the 
country districts, were putting in such 
courses. Last year we enrolled only five 
in this elementary course, and there 
seemed to be even less demand for such 
a course this year. We felt that it was 
a waste of mission funds to continue 
this expensive course for so few. We 
had our splendid big rooms and our 
equipment and wanted to use them and 
there was a real need for a higher course 
of like nature, and this is what led us 
to open a higher department. The Eng- 
lish course was a later development. Of 
the thirty enrolled, nineteen are taking 
this higher domestic science course. 

Our great handicap, when it comes to 
the school itself, is our lack of music 
teachers. We had a teacher engaged to 
come in April, but she was appropriated 
by the government for work in one of 
their schools, and so we are without. 
Besides the classroom work in music, 
Japanese and foreign, we have about 
sixty-five piano and organ pupils; and 
now with our higher course the demand 
for music is greater. And yet, because 
of lack of teachers, we have had to re- 
fuse music to any of the new entering 
class; the one teacher we have, assisted 
afternoons by the kindergarten teachers, 
is inadequately caring for those who 
have been taking lessons. 

We need a well-qualified, permanent 
American music teacher with several 
well-trained, capable Japanese assistants, 
which, however, we cannot hope to get 
till the American teacher comes and 
trains them. 

Through these courses we have the 
opportunity of reaching these girls from 
government schools. We have some fine 
material, too; among them bright, 
capable girls, one or two of whom led 
their classes in government schools. Sev- 
eral, too, are daughters of prominent 
men here in the city, one being the 
daughter of the dean of the medical de- 
partment of Imperial University. It is 
splendid to have the opportunity of 
working with such girls. 

Our most pressing need now is for 
dormitory room. When the new build- 
ing was put up it was understood that 
within five years the dormitory would 
be rebuilt. The five years are not quite 
up, but the dormitory is packed to its 
utmost capacity. We cannot increase 
our enrolment much without more dorm- 
itory accommodations. We must do 
something before another year so as to 
be able to take in a full class. 

But perhaps I should say something 
about the religious life of the school. In 
September our school withdrew from the 
Sendai Church and began a_ worship- 
service here in the school auditorium 
at ten Sunday mornings, with Mr. hones 
kawa, our dean, doing the preaching. He 


was educated as a lawyer and has never 
studied theology, yet he is a _ gifted 
speaker and a deeply spiritual man. 
While he feels strongly that his Chris- 
tian work is to be done as a layman, 
temporarily he has been helping us out 
by taking this service each Sunday, and 
his sermons are a help and an inspira- 
tion to us all. He, however, is loaded 
down with school work and has not the 
time to give to this. We should have 
someone especially for this work to de- 
velop this organization, which as yet has 
no name, but which may some time in 
the future grow into the Second Baptist 
Church of Sendai. 

The organization has about forty-five 
members with an attendance each Sun- 
day of from sixty-five to eighty, a num- 
ber who attend being non-Christians who 
go to no other church. Our girls are 
free at attend the church of their choice, 
so a number go to other churches. Dorm- 
itory girls who have no preference are 
expected to attend this service. Since 
November more than twenty-five of our 
girls have been baptized, some of them 
uniting with other churches of the city, 
and ten more are asking for baptism 
into our organization here. 

The interest the teachers are taking 
in the religious life of the school is a 
constant inspiration to us. Although it 
is not compulsory, practically all of the 
Christians and non-Christians attend 
chapel and the mid-week prayer-meet- 
ings, and some of them have taken Bible 
classes. Not only are they sympathetic 
with the aims of the school, but a num- 
ber are doing distinctively religious 
work. 


Northern Baptist Seminary 


The Northern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary announces the following additional 
workers for the school year which begins 
Sept. 15: Rev. A. S. Carman, recently 
with the General Board of Promotion, 
professor of English history; Rev. Geo. 
R. Wood of Ottawa, Ill., professor of psy- 
chology, pedagogy and other collegiate 
subjects; Mrs. E. R. Huckelberry, office 
secretary; and Miss Annie Bon, librar- 
ian. Dr. Olof Hedeen and Rev. J. E. 
Gronlund, who have rendered volunteer 
service for several years, become regular 
members of the faculty, the former as 
professor of New Testament Greek and 
the latter of Hebrew. Both of them will 
also offer courses in English Bible ex- 
egesis. The new Seminary home at 3040 
W. Washington Blvd., is rapidly being 
put in shape and will be ready for use 
when the term opens. 


Pacific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The church at Covina has recently 
changed pastors. Rev. A. Watson Brown, 
who had been the pastor since April, 
1918, left the last of June, having re- 
ceived a call from the Calvary Church 
at Sacramento. Rev. C. D. Eddy was 
given a call by the Covina church and 
commenced his pastorate the first of 
August. Mr. Eddy and his wife come 
highly recommended, and the Covina 
congregation feel elated to have obtained 
such a good man so soon and also that 
they have not robbed another congrega- 
tion, as Rev, Eddy has been doing 
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Y. M. C. A. work at San Bernardin) 
the last three years. Prior to thi 
was pastor at Napa for three 
going there from Brookston, Ind. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THIRTY-FIVE NEW MEMBERS have u 
with the First Church, Oakland, @ 
the last four months. The allotme 
$90,000 towards the $100,000,000 | 
paign was fully subscribed. Rey, §, 
ser Langford, pastor of the First Ch 
Redlands, was summer supply for 
Sundays and greatly delighted his: 
friends in Oakland, especially by 
chalk talks before the Bible schoc 
sembly. The pastor, though not a ¢ 
date, was elected a member of the e: 
tive committee of the Northern B 
Convention. He has been invited { 
liver a course of lectures on evang 
at the Berkeley Divinity School. | 


OREGON 
THERE ARE NOW TWENTY-SEVEN te 
: 


members of the First Church, Me} 
ville, who are or have been ministe 
missionaries. There are also eleye 
in service on foreign fields who have\ 
from this church. The twenty-seven} 
rendered 605 years of active eth 


very enjoyable picnic was recently 
by those now living in McMinnville 


, 


Mississippi Valle 


. 
OHIO 


Rev. C. R. Ferreuson, pastor 0) 
First Church of Washington C. H’ 
resigned and will enter Des Moine 
lege for a special course. While 
Mr. Ferguson will serve two ou/ 
fields as pastor. One of these i} 
Homer Church. 


Rev. Forrest L. Fraser, who is 
serving as general secretary of the 
C. A. at Washington Court House, 
cently extended a unanimous call | 
pastorate of the First Church of N 
Mr. Fraser has accepted the call an 
begin work with this church on § 
The Newark Church presents one 
finest of opportunities. The won 
new church home costing $91,000, 
beautiful and practical, is a memo 
the vision and leadership of Dr. 
who recently after a pastorate of 
seven years went to Marietta. Mr. 
is well prepared for this work and 
things are expected. Mr. Fraser i 
plying the Ninth Street Church 0 
cinnati for the entire month of 4 
during the absence, on vacation, ( 
John Herget. s 


NORTH DAKOTA — 


Rev. F. E. Srocxron has entered ? 
ily and thoughtfully into the stat\ 
vention work in North Dakota, 4) 
ready has proven himself a worth’ 
cessor to Dr. C. E. Tingley. p, 


Ir IS REGRETTED not only by they 
Church but by a great many Bi 
throughout the state who had lear! 
love and respect Rev. J. T. Bre 
this brother has resigned his pastor! 
Page after about six years of faithf 
vigorous pastoral work. We Will 
him. He goes to Luvern, Minn. 

Rey. A. F. Swanson, pastor of Né 
Church, northeast of Kenmore an 
the Canadian line, had the joy 9! 
tizing fourteen believers in a streat 
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ureh, recently. About 150 people 
d the impressive scene. Four 
who had previously been baptized 
| the church. It is reported that 
/ will soon follow. 

yew cHURCH consisting of forty 
sys was recently organized at 
northwest of Minot. On Sunday, 
8 a recognition council previously 
was held and consisted of repre- 
| yes of the Kenmore Church, where 
5f those forming the new church 
-eviously been members, also Rev. 
3wanson and three members of the 
rt Church, Rev. E. Monnes and two 
+ members of the Powers Lake 
, and representatives sent by the 
Church. Besides these, the follow- 
othren were present by invitation: 
\. B. Stockton, state superintendent 
ptist missions, Rev. Ole Larson, 
iissionary, and Rev. C. W. Finwall. 
tockton was elected moderator and 
. Monnes, clerk of the council. The 
| approved of the reasons for the 
»ganization and the method of pro- 
\, and unanimously decided to rec- 
the Niobe Church as a regular 
; Church. 

Srate CoNVENTION will be held at 
‘ck Sept. 28-30, and Dr. R. W. 
of Fargo First Church will be the 
‘tion preacher. Harnest prepara- 
ire being made by the Bismarck 
‘s to take care of 200 or more dele- 
ind visitors. A strong and helpful 
mis being prepared. It is hoped 
great many Baptists will motor to 
ck from all sections of the state 
at the roads are being put in good 
ion. We also expect a goodly num- 
‘our denominational leaders to at- 
1e state convention this year. 


Bismarck Beckons Baptists 


‘arty welcome is hereby extended 
tists in every part of North Da- 
) assemble in Bismarck, Sept. 28 
1. We hope to see many Baptists 
noe Red River Valley, and Baptists 
(2d, and perhaps lonely in the west- 
/t and other parts of the state. We 
0 see Baptists from the northern 
the state, living along the Cana- 
order line, and we trust to see 
s living in the southern section 
state, along the South Dakota bor- 
e. We hope that every Baptist 
in the state will make it a point 
*presented in our state convention. 
agerly look forward to a real re- 
f Baptists of North Dakota; also 
$3 should come using other than 
‘glish language. Let Baptists us- 
their public worship Norwegian, 
in Danish, German, or Russian 
se, come this time. Other church 
), than the home of the First 
(. may be pressed into service if 
Jul meetings are desired some aft- 
he evening. We have a neat Ger- 
‘Ptist church building located only 
cks from the home of the First 
But we should have at least one 
‘ptist family reunion and a com- 
iritual feast during 1920, and we 
ke under God the last day of our 
mvention such an occasion. 
‘tate convention will open at nine 
sday, Sept. 28, and will close Fri- 
ning, Oct. 1. We will endeavor to 
trains arriving in Bismarck dur- 
‘convention days. Red silk badges 
tinguish the reception committee. 
1 provide lodging and breakfast 
lelegates and visitors to our state 
ion during the convention days. 
come—and accept Christian hos- 


a 


Now come—let us learn to understand 
each other better. 

Now come—let us pray and plan for 
God more and better. 

Now come—let us thank God for his 
many blessings. 

Now come—let us emphasize Bible fun- 
damentals. 

Now come—let us meet with and cheer 
some of our best leaders. 
_ Come now—let us manifest true Chris- 
tian joy and brotherly love. 

In behalf of the deacons and members 
of the First Baptist Church of Bismarck. 

(Signed ) C. W. FINWALL. 


NEBRASKA 


A SERVICE OF MUCH MORE THAN USUAL IN- 
terest to the Baptists of Omaha took place 
on the afternoon of Sunday, Aug. 15, 
when the Calvary Church, Rev. Howard 
C. Whitcomb, pastor, laid the cornerstone 
of its new building, now in the first 
stages of construction. The location is 
considered one of the finest in the city. 
The plans provide for a building equipped 
to carry forward the work of the church 
according to modern approved methods. 
But the past history of this church and 
its present spirit as embodied in its pas- 
tor and other leaders, insure that the gos- 
pel of Christ will have the supreme and 
vital place in the activities. The pastor 
conducted the services. The quartette 
choir of the church furnished the music. 
The preliminary parts of the service were 
participated in by Dr. Proper, Rev. Mr. 
Van Winkle, pastor of the Olivet Church 
of the city, and Rev. Ezra Duncan, super- 
intendent of city missions. Hon. E. W. 
Smith, mayor of the city, delivered an ad- 
dress in which he gave strong and elo- 
quent expression to his conviction that 
the churches and the citizenship they 
create are the greatest asset of the city. 
Their work is not second but superior to 
that of the great builders of business and 
of all who are serving it in the profes- 
sions and in other valuable ways. Rev. 
Ray E. York delivered the principal ad- 
dress which was interesting, pertinent 
and effective. I. W. Carpenter, chairman 
of the board of deacons and highly es- 
teemed in the state and beyond for his 
devotion to the work of Baptists, was 
called out to assist in laying the stone 
and to add closing words. The stone was 
laid by A. C. Busk, one of the deacons 
and a local contractor of reputation, who 
is building the church. Rey. H. C. Whit- 
comb, who came to the congregation from 
Chelsea, Mass., a little more than a year 
ago, is leading it in a strong aggressive 
ministry which is much appreciated. 


MICHIGAN 


Rev. CLARENCE S. BurRNS was on August 
15 given a call to become pastor of the 
First Church at Ypsilanti. It is expected 
that he will be able to begin work early 
in September. Mr. Burns is a graduate 
of Kalamazoo College and of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. He 
has held two previous pastorates in Mich- 
igan and during the war was engaged in 
the war work of the Y. M. C. A. 


THE CHURCH OF BELLEVUE, long pastor- 
less, is now anxious to locate a good man. 
It has a fine complete plant in a village 
of 1400 people, with a factory employing 
200, and surrounded by a good farming 
community. The church has_ about 
seventy-five members and is under the 
charge of the state convention. Rev. P. C. 
Nelson of the Conley Memorial Church, 
Detroit, has been spending his vacation 
here. As a result of a week of special 
meetings, twenty confessed Christ and 
several of them haye heen haptized. He 
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may be addressed regarding the field at 
Bellevue during August, and after that 
at 354 Geneva Ave., H. P., Detroit. 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION will meet 
at Coldwater, Oct. 18-21, as Jackson is 
not able to accommodate the delegates 
owing to other conventions being held in 
the city. The Coldwater Church has for 
its slogan “A Warm Reception Awaits 
Michigan Baptists in Coldwater.” This 
should be the best convention ever held 
in Michigan. Are you planning to at- 
tend? Announcement of speakers to be 
made later. 


THe MicuigAN Baptist SUMMER As- 
SEMBLY at Lake Orion, Aug. 8-15, was a 
decided success. This is the first time 
our Christian workers, among the young 
people and church, have had the oppor- 
tunity to attend an assembly with a 
definite curriculum running through the 
entire week. No finer spirit ever existed 
in any assembly; all were eager to train 
themselves for better service in the 
future; some sixty or seventy took the 
full course, study by study, hour by hour 
from eight to twelve every forenoon. 
The assembly was in charge of our di- 
rector of religious education, Rev. C. H. 


Berry, and he assembled a_ splendid 
faculty. Not a weak one among them 
all! Dr. Miller of the First Church, Chi- 


cago, was assembly preacher and his elo- 
quent, spiritual messages increased in 
power day by day. Next year will see 
plans laid for a much larger attendance. 
Every member of this year’s assembly 
will be a real booster for many more 
next year. Large delegations came from 
Detroit, Pontiac, Flint, Romeo and other 
nearby cities for the final day. It was 
a day of great spiritual uplift and vision. 


WorD HAS BEEN RECEIVED that Dr. and 
Mrs. J. V. Latimer sail from San Fran- 


cisco, Saturday, Sept. 4, per the SS. 
“Siberia Maru.” Dr. and Mrs. Latimer 
will be remembered by a host of 


Michigan friends, and for their earnest, 
inspiring messages during the spring as- 
sociation meetings in the state. They 
will be stationed at Hangchow, China. 


ELEVEN YOUNG PEOPLE were baptized on 
August 15 by Rev. H. S. Ellis, former 
pastor of the Oakfield churches. Seven 
will become members of the Oakfield 
First and four will join the Second 
Church. 

THE PROGRESS OF ONSTED CHURCH, 
under the leadership of Rev. Milo S. 
Waller, who took up the pastorate three 
months ago, is marked. Reeently the 
church observed community Sunday. 
The people had Miss Ruth Daniels with 
them just after her return from India, 
tendering her a reception during the 
week. The day following Children’s Day, 
there was held a play day for the chil- 
dren and about twenty-five of them 
planted flowers on the church, school and 
grange lawns, had a play hour and 
planned to organize a Monday afternoon 
vacation Bible school with a recreational 
hour. This was greatly enjoyed. On Au- 
gust 5, occurred Onsted’s Home Coming. 
Mr. Waller was president of the program 
committee and under his wise leadership 
the schedule of community games and 
sports was said to be the best and cleanest 
ever held in the city. Five have already ex- 
pressed a desire to be baptized and plans 
are being laid for October evangelistic 
meetings with the help of the state di- 
rector of evangelism, Rev. F. L. Currey. 

Rev. P. C. Netson of Conley Memorial 
Church, Detroit, is spending the month 
of August with the Bellevue Church 
which is pastorless, and Aug. 15 closed 
a week of special meetings, speaking 
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three times and baptizing five converts, 
then at 4 p. m. held a meeting in “Hun- 
garianville,” arranging to organize a Sun- 
day school there. In the evening the 
Methodists united in a union service. 
About twenty confessed Christ in the 
meetings. This week Dr. Nelson is hold- 
ing “quiet meetings” in the homes. He 
has been assisted, especially in the sing- 
ing, by his son who is preparing for the 
ministry and has recently graduated 
from Denison University. 


ILLINOIS 


Rev. T. L. StepHens, who for the past 
four and a half years has been pastor of 
the Claim Street Church, Aurora, has 
tendered his resignation to become effec- 
tive on Oct. 1. Pastor Stephens came to 
Claim Street when the future of the 
church was uncertain and has put the 
church on a sound and growing basis. 
During the strenuous and trying months 
of the war, he did patient and faithful 
work which has won the highest esteem 
of his church and community and of the 
ministerial alliance. Sixty-six members 
have been received. The church has re- 
duced its indebtedness from $1780 to less 
than $500. Mr. Stephens is now at liberty 
to consider a call elsewhere. 


Rey. GrorrcEe B. McKee, pastor of the 
First Church of Canton, died suddenly on 
Aug. 13 following a stroke of apoplexy. 
Funeral services, in which the other 
churches of the city united, were held on 
the following Sunday morning. Mr. Mc- 
Kee has held pastorates in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Kansas and Illinois, and has 
everywhere been greatly esteemed, tak- 
ing large part in community activities as 
well as in religious work. He leaves a 
wife, son and two daughters. 


Atlantic Coast 


MAINE 


Tur Lee CuurcH held an all-day ses- 
sion on July 29, this being its annual con- 
ference and business meeting. Three can- 
didates were baptized at the close of the 
service. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. Harry Watson Barras recently 
resigned the pastorate of the Frankford 
Avenue Church, Philadelphia, after more 
than seventeen years of service, to be- 
come director of the department of Sun- 
day-school literature supplies for the 
Publication Society. He is one of the 
city’s most honored pastors and goes to 
his new work with the good wishes of 
all. 


Rey. A. F. WILiiAmMson, one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s well known Baptist pastors, has 
just completed four weeks’ open-air work 
in Philadelphia under the direction of 
the Presbyterian Summer Evangelistic 
Committee. On Oct. 12 he will begin 
four months’ service in Iowa under the 
direction of the permanent evangelistic 
committee of the same denomination. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. EvGENE NEUBAUER of Pittsburgh, 
who has been acting as special promotion 
field worker in western Pennsylvania this 
year and last, is improving from severe 
injuries received last month when run 
down by a reckless autoist. Mr. Neubauer 
was about to board a street car after 
preaching for Rev. Chas. A. Decker in 
Bellevue when the many cuts and bruises 


were inflicted. The Bellevue Church was, 


most considerate of Mr. Neubauer during 
the week and a half that he was in the 
hospital at Bellevue. Most of his dates in 
August had to be cancelled, though Mrs. 
Neubauer filled several upstate. 


SHADY AVEVUE CHURCH, PITTSBURGH, 
pastorless since last year, will have a 
new leader Oct. 1 in Rev. R. N. Jessup of 
Rome, N. Y. 


TEMPLE CHURCH, formerly First Ger- 
man, on Aug. 25-28 had the honor of en- 
tertaining the Eastern German confer- 
ence, which also includes a part of Can- 
ada. Rev. A. P. Mihm is the gifted pas- 
tor. 


Rey. J. A. T. MARSTELLAR, Emmanuel 
Church North Side, Pittsburgh, and Rev. 
Geo. W. Hatch Mahaffey, Zion Church, Pa. 
are among the pastors to be awarded a 
$300 increase in salary. Mr. Hatch is 
state chaplain of the Grange and in his 
twelve years on his present field has done 
some notable work. 


Dr. CoRNELIUS WOELFKIN of New York 
and Dr. Graham Scroggie of Edinburgh 
were given excellent hearings this month 
at the Sixth U. P. church, Pittsburgh. It 
was a return date for the former. The 
latter succeeded Rev. Jos. W. Kemp in 
his last work in Scotland. Mr. Kemp is 
now en route to Australia. 


On Sepr. 1 Rev. W. W. West settles 
with the Sheaden church. It is a mat- 
ter of much satisfaction that he will re- 
main in the Pittsburgh area. 


Charles Stelzle Prepares Hand- 


book on Pilgrims 


“In the Name of God, Amen!” and “A 
Little Journey to Plymouth—Where the 
Mayflower Landed,” are the titles of two 
illustrated booklets written by Charles 
Stelzle for the American Bible Society 
for use in connection with the tercenten- 
ary celebration of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

Mr. Stelzle spent several months mak- 
ing a study of source materials dealing 
with the Pilgrims and their times, visit- 
ing the places in New England made 
famous through Pilgrim associations, 
searching for fresh, human interest de- 
tails, in order to demonstrate that the 
“Fathers” were real men with flesh and 
blood inclinations and dispositions. 

Their connection with witches, Indians, 
“non-believers,” and Puritans and the 
description of their characters is treated 
in an epigrammatic fashion. 

Recognizing the fact that the Pilgrims 
were in some measure guilty of the fail- 
ings peculiar to the men of their own 
times, Mr. Stelzle, who is one of the 
leading authorities in this country on 
the church and social service, points out 
the big things which made the Pilgrims 
the dominating influence they have be- 
come in American history. 

It is shown that while they were 
deeply, profoundly religious, their ideals 
of “community service” were far in ad- 
vance of the position taken by most 
churches of the twentieth century. 

The booklets were written primarily 
for ministers who will preach on the 
Pilgrims and the Bible on Mayflower Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday, Nov. 28, and they 
contain many original drawings and 
photographs, besides fresh data on the 
problems that confront America today, 
dealing with the history of the struggle 
for democracy, the conditions in cities 
and rural fields, the problems of the 
immigrant, the Negro, the Indian, the 
migrant workers, and the exceptional 
populations in this country. 

Suggestions are also made for the most 
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effective way of observing Mayf 
Bible Sunday. These booklets mg 
had upon request to the American 
Society, Bible House, Astor Place, 
York. 

| 


Fresh from the Fiek 


Rev. Chas. T. Holman, pastor o: 
Normal Park Church, Chicago, obs 
on Sunday, Aug. 22, the thirteenth | 
versary of his ordination. In the 
ning he preached upon the subject, 
Joys of the Ministry,” asserting 
“the joy found in the ministry ¢ 
in part from the performance of a 
which challenges a man’s best capa 


Rev. C. A. Haydon, a recent grai 
of the Kansas City Theological 
inary, has accepted the call of the 
Church of Trinidad, Colo. He wil 
gin his pastorate the first of Septe 
Dr. A. H. Beaver has been the ac 
able supply during the time the c 
has been without a pastor. 


On July 30, at Hongkong, ned 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Henry H 
ley Dearing a son who has been n; 
Vinton Adams Dearing. This ball 
the great-grandson of Rev. Henry H; 
ley of Boston, the grandson of our 
sionary, Dr. John Lincoln ‘nton A 


is named for his uncle, Lt. Vinton A 
Dearing, one of our heroes who li 
France. 


Rev. James Francis Goodman, fort} 
pastor of the Scotten Avenue C 
Detroit, has been supplying the fc 
ing churches this summer: Salem, | 


A Cable From Japan 


Emphasizes the In- | 
mediate need of a 
Sailor Missionary — 


‘“F, W. Steadman (mis- 
sionary on Fukuin 
Maru) owing to serious 
illness ordered home 
at once. Can you send 
help? Immediate ac- 
tion necessary to save 
situation. Sailor.’’ 
Signed, Axling. 


Will pastors at seaports or Christ) 
ian workers with seafaring knowl 
edge give serious thought to this 
urgent need and write suggestion’ 
as to possible candidates to 


P. H. J. Lerrigo 


Candidate Secretary, American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


—_ = 


. e 
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at Pontiac; Walkerville, Ont.; First 
man, Detroit. He has also preached 
‘he Pine River Church while he and 
family spent a vacation camping out 
he northeastern part of the state. 


he marriage of Dr. James Spencer 
rerson and Mrs. Leontine Farrington 
ipson is an event of more than ordi- 
7 importance to thousands of our 
lers. The ceremony was performed 
he residence of the bride’s parents 
Portland, Me., on Wednesday, Aug. 
Dr. Dickerson was for many years 
or of the Standard and won for 
self the regard and warm friendship 
' great number of people. For some 
s past he has been the secretary of 
‘board of trustees of the University 
hicago. We extend to Dr. and Mrs. 
‘erson the hearty best wishes of THE 
rist and its readers. 


Wy. Theodore M. Hofmeister, evan- 
t, recently closed his work as supply 
tne First Congregational Church of 
‘burgh. During the year 130 new 
bers were added. The evangelist is 
at Winona Lake, Ind., and is ready 
cate with a Baptist church as pastor. 


ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


teedom from anxiety, prompt 
syments, high rate of interest 
id safety of principal make a 
tong combination of considera- 
ms in favor of Annuities. 


id in addition there is the pro- 
sion for the extension of the 
mgdom in such form of service 
| you may elect. 

iT 
garding Annuities and Legacies 
vite any of the following: 


man’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
‘ton Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
‘reasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


'man’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
jon Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
ull, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
venue, Chicago, Ill. 


‘erican Baptist Society. 

“ibert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 

ln ( 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
a. 


Publication 


‘isters and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
» T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
ast 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


) American Baptist Home Mission 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Ex- 
utive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, 
ew York, N. Y 


‘rican Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 


Ye A rT; B. i 
= a sie Se antngton, Treasurer, 
‘tist Board of Education. Frank W. 


‘delford, D. D, Secretary, 706 Ford 
iilding, Boston, Mass. ay 

\ General Board of Promotion of the 
ee Baptist Convention. J. ‘ 
tchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
fth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| | 
| 


Evangelist L. C. Bauer is now dating 
meetings for fall and winter, having two 
open dates between the present and 
Christmas. During October and Novem- 
ber, he is to be in Missouri. Anybody 
desiring his services can address him at 
Whitehall, Ill, 


From Orland, Cal., Rev. E. R. Hermis- 
ton, in the chapel car Grace, reports that 
they are building a parsonage in that 
place. The sum of $5000 was raised for 
the New World Movement and now $3000 
is asked for a parsonage. The report 
of the chapel car for the year is: Miles 
traveled, 4250; meetings held, 320; ser- 
mons preached, 310; visits made 460; 
professed converts, 305; baptisms, 107; 
churches built, one, 


The whole Christian world is bereaved 
in the death of Dr. Hubert C. Herring, 
secretary of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, who was drowned 
at Martha’s Vineyard on Aug. 6. Dr. 
Herring possessed rare gifts as an ad- 
ministrator, and ‘his genuine manliness 
and catholicity of spirit had given him 
a large and honored place, not only in 
the Congregational body, but in other 
communions as well. 


Obituary 


Tyson.—Mrs. TT. K., Tyson, widow of 
“Father” Thorndyke Kelly Tyson, for many 
years missionary pastor and district super- 
intendent under the Home Mission Society, 
passed away at the home of a daughter in 
Oakland, Calif., Thursday, Aug. 12. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyson had endeared themselves to a 
circle of friends extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, by their earnest, self-sacrific- 
ing labor for Christ. In all work she bore 
full share of responsibility, and her life was 
a benediction to all who came within the 
circle of its influence. For ten years her 
home has been in Whittier, Calif., and the 
funeral services were conducted at the 
church she loved so well in that place. 
These were in charge of the pastor, Rev. E. 
M. Hulett, who was assisted by Rev. J. B. 
Fox, superintendent of missions for Los An- 
geles; Rev. Frank Durham, pastor of Im- 
manuel church, Los Angeles; and Rey. Uri 
M. Fox, formerly missionary to India. 

H. 


A Reasonable Interest Return 
(Continued from page 1060) 


whether the investor seeks present day 
issues or prefers seasoned securities 
floated years ago, in either case safe se- 
curities can today be bought more cheaply 
than for a generation past. As it is rea- 
sonable to expect that within a few years 
interest rates will again have a down- 
ward tendency, it is apparent that the 
present is an especially favorable time 
for investment. 

But investment and speculation should 
not be confused. Of this we shall speak 
in a later article. 


Knocks 


(Continued from page 1076) 


as she sae likes music, hersell had been 
persuaded up to a certain extent. This, 
like the church Sunday night poplars, gat 
on her corrugators, and she and I had 
considered that, too. 

I was na by to see, but there come a 
noontime, and what ensued was that she 
started a hymn. The girls sang it. Af- 
ter a bit she got in another, and then 
some other girls put in others. Same 
on other noontimes following; hymns and 
hymns. It went passing well, as nigh as 
I could make out. In due time, some way 
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or other, our minister heard of it, and 
he spoke to Elena about it being a 


“shame” to “prostitute” gospel hymns so. 


z HARRY W. JONES 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


UNBREAKABLE | 
POINTED TOP STYLE figs 


<382 DUNDAS Ss’ w 
TORONTS 
CANADA 


HURCH FURNITURE / 


8 Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 6 
DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, Til. 


Bring People tochurch. Their clear, beautiful, 
sustained, far-reaching tones are a power for 

ZY good. Your church should have one. Durability guar- 

yr anteed. Inexpensive. Art catalog,& buying plans free 


the Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co.Dept. B.99Cincinnats, 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY: 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS,LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS &SON AU Drugsists or ’ 


E. FOUGERA & CO... 
London, England 99.97 Beekman St. NY. 


S Every church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 

and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494, Lima, Ohio 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION about evan- 
gelists, singers, Bible teachers. Accredited, 
able, acceptable. Interdenominational As- 
sociation of Evangelists, Winona Lake, Ind. 


OPPORTUNITY for ‘capable young women 
to prepare themselves for life work that will 
always be worth while. Liberal allowance 
while in training. For particulars address 
Corry Hospital, Corry, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Teachers wanted 
for emergency vacancies—colleges, univer- 
sities, public and private schools. Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED — Bacone College 
for Indians, Bacone, Oklahoma. Domestic 
Science, Manual Training, two grade teach- 
ers, also assistant matron. Address Presi- 
dent B. D. Weeks, Bacone, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—160 pews from four to twenty 
feet long, made of black walnut with five 
inch cushions. These pews are in a church 
which is going to be wrecked, and can be 
bought at a very low price. F. S., 135 North 
Mayfield Avenue, Chicago, II. 


a 


Builder of Successful Men” 


The World’s Greatest Characters Were Moulded 
by the World’s Greatest Book! 


The same source of inspiration and guidance has been common to the truly 
great men of history whether they were leaders, thinkers, conquerors or 
rulers! Their lives were shaped by the World’s Greatest Book, the one book 
which points the way to lasting success and eternal 
life. And for every living person today the Bible is 
a guide book to the highest usefulness, happiness 
and contentment! 
The Bible rewards you, as you study it, in a way that 
gives the knowledge and wisdom without which abid- 
ing satisfaction in life is never attained. It is also an 
education in history and correct English. It is an un- 
paralleled revelation in biography, poetry and oratory. 
; ‘And it reveals the only way of salvation. The study 
GeorgeWashington of the Bible is both fascinating and of the greatest 


To whom the Bible was al importance. 
“The pure and benign personal i a Hee 


dight-of Revelation.” No matter what your occupation, you can study the a 
Bible through the Theodore Roosevelt 


“T appeal for a study of 


Moody Bible Institute's ~*~ 


Correspondence Courses 


Don’t allow anything to Cane, eRe of ses igo Me pe 
ful privilege of systematically studying the one book « a5 an (a> 
which outweighs in value all other books in all the i) Won. yale , 
world. Dig init as for gold and you will secure treas- is 
ure of value and extent beyond any calculation. : 


You will find that as you proceed with your studies your 
Abraham Lincoln life will be wondrously enriched and blessed; your 
Wage T rie. is theeioat latent intellectual powers will develop and expand; 
book that God has given Your stores of knowledge and wisdom increase; your 


to man.’” vision and understanding gloriously broaden. 
Robert E. Lee 


More than 6,000 persons of some 40 occupations and 
° ri ° The Bible has never 
nearly all ages and nationalities are now studying one failed to give me light and 


or more of the Institute’s Correspondence Courses. strength,’" 
3 Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly re- 
9 ceived from students. For example: . ff 
a “I am enclosing the last lesson of my course. As I 


" finish it I find no words to express my thanks for the help 
ae eae e it has given me.’’ 

‘(I have gained more real knowledge of the Bible and 
Horace Greeley God in studying the one book (Genesis) as your course 


“The principles of the directs than I ever before gained from the whole Bible.”’ Agere 7 

Bible are the ground work AB . a 

of human freedom.’’ Money could not buy what I have gotten out of this wm. E. Gladstone 
course already. And to think that I have taken only «the Holy Seriptures are 


the first section!’’ a house builded upon 4 


rock.”’ 
‘I often mention in my sermons that a Correspondence : 
Course from the Moody Bible Institute has been of far 
greater value to me than all my Bible and theological 
work in college. ”’ 


Bible trained workers are in great demand for Chris- 

tian service at home and abroad. Whether in the 

home, church, school or business world, this training 

is of inestimable value! 

ENROLL NOW! You will be a personal pupi!—time, 
* place and amount of study under 


your own control. Prices very low—courses not sold for profit. 


There is no better time to start than NOW. Send the coupon at 
once for Free Prospectus describing our eight courses in detail. 


D. L. Moody : 
“The Bible is the only F; 
news-book in the world. J. Pierpont Morgan 
ests MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE fcse2202 
what penta Pep opi to the atonement of Jesus 
Book tells t wi . ° ° ° ri Z 

ook tells, us what will Tene, 372C, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Illinois Ce Elan a ea 


take place.’ 
WE OFFER THESE EIGHT COURSES. [—7 Mail the Coupon'Today=—7| 
BY MAIL | THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 


Synthetic Bible Study—a fascinating study of the contents Dept. 372C, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
of the whole Bible ‘‘really in a class by itself."’ | | 


Practical Christian Work—for soul winners and workers Send me your prospectus giving complete in- 
in exceptional forms of Christian service. formation regarding ‘your ermibetconrécsmin Care 
Bible Doctrine—a biblical course in the great doctrines of | d Bible S al 8 | 
the Christian faith. respondence Bible Study. 

Bible Chapter Summary—a unique method of becoming | | 
acquainted with every chapter in the Bible. 

Introductory Bible Course—true to its name. | (Nanie:. ae en ee ee ih ae heeees | 


Evangelism—nothing in modern evangelism overlooked. | | 
Christian Evidences—an old subject brought up to date. 
The Scofield Bible Correspondence Course—schclarly, | Address... sessesetssesnanennnnn ane conesnenancnsencsseranensnesseancanensns | 
comprehensive, tested for a quarter of a century, and taken - 
ready by ten thousand students. | | 
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Well, I knew what would come off nex! 
I knew he would go to the shop office an 
lay it down before the super so as t 
stop it. Therefore, I prepared the supe! 
who is of my mind. 

The dominie went to him, and said ; 
was monstrous for young women in suc 
a gathering to sing off sacred hymns, an 
would he please see that it was stopt 
The super, whose name is not Butler, bi 
is so allied to it that I will call him s: 
spoke right back. “Parson,” said. th. 
Mr. Butler, “isn’t it off the same piece ¢ 
having kit-baggage songs in your ser 
ices? If it is indecorous, aS you sa 
isn’t it off the same piece?” Minister r 
sponded not. 

What come of it, do you suppose? We 
those girls got to like gospel hymms ; 
much better than the ketchy and sil 
stuff, that it wasn’t long before thi 
threw them all off, and now they ha 
only gospel hymns sung; and Catholi 
are included. The minister has nev 
mentioned his discursion with the sup 
of the typewriter-shop to any one, as f 
as.I know, but as the lawyers say, “D! 
ting this and that together,” as I said | 
the start, our Sunday night nec. 
go scant of poplar airs, though la 
knows but what he will let in some a 
ies to take the place. 

Hartford, Conn. GIFFARD KNOX 


Freedom from Worry 


(Continued from page 1081) 


and minds in Christ Jesus.” We sh 
have the peace of God. And this is | 


great a blessing, so real a blessing, | 
precious a blessing that it must be kno’ 
experimentally to be entered into, for 
passeth understanding. O, the wae 
God—how exceedingly precious this bl¢ 
ing! ; 

See therefore how we get this Shs 
God through attending to this ia 
tion, that in everything, in the m) 
minute affairs of life, we let our reque’ 
by prayer and supplication with thar’ 
giving, be known unto God; and, furtl 
that we seek to the utmost to av 
anxiety. O, let us lay these things: 
heart, and the result will be, if we ha 
ually walk in this spirit, that we s] 
far more abundantly glorify God than 
yet we have done.—George Miiller, 


The Teacher’s Efficiency © 


(Continued from page 1077) 
presented; it is he that gives enligh 
ment as to spiritual truths to be tau 
it is he that gives “power with God | 
with man.” Surrendered to him, 
heart is cleansed, the mind quicke? 
the life energized and the service 0! 
effective; without him labor is beste 
in vain for as Christ has said, “Sev 
from me ye can do nothing.” 

Being chcsen and ordained to b 
forth fruit (John 15:16), the tea 
should study to be approved unto 
cultivate the habit of fervent, effe 
prayer and seek for the enduemet 
power which comes from the indwe! 
of the Holy Spirit; then shall he 
fruit, more fruit and even much fl 
as God shall bless his efforts and giv! 
increase. 


——_—_——— __— 
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‘The articies in this issue dealing with rally week and 
programs for the year’s work are by the following pastors: 
W. S. Abernethy, Kansas City, Mo.; A. M. Bailey, Seattle, 
Wash.; A. W. Beaven, Rochester, N. Y.; E. L. Dakin, 
Charleston, W. Va.; W. T. Elmore, Lincoln, Neb.; EH. C. 
Herrick, Fall River, Mass.; R. W. Hobbs, Fargo, N. D.; 
C. W. Kemper, Lansing, Mich.; W. H. Main, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. W. Merrill, Carbondale, Ill.; Albert E. Patch, Stock- 
ton, Cal.; John E. Smith, Spokane, Wash.; John Snape, 
Oakland, Cal.; and J. M. Stifler, Evanston, Ill. 


The Individual and the Local 
Church 


66 HE Northern Baptist Convention declares its belief 

in the independence of the local church and in the 
purely advisory nature of all denominational organizations 
composed of representatives of the churches.” The con- 
vention at the time of its organization made this declara- 
tion and it has qualified all its work from the beginning. 


The local church is first and final in Baptist polity. 


It is for this reason: that in all our plans and efforts 
we seek the development, not the exploitation, of the local 
church. It is here that our programs for the redemption 
of the world are carried to success or go down to defeat. 
Our denomination is little more than a loose federation 
of thousands of independent, self-directing bodies. Of the 
Baptist denomination this is more largely true than of any 
other Christian grceup. 

Our denomination here in the North can do its full 
task only when 10,666 local churches function as Christian 
churches. Before we measure up to our responsibility we 
must have the voluntary, intelligent codperation of every 
group. We can use no pressure save that of persuasion. 
We can hold out no reward save that of duty done. If 
Baptists make good in the face of unparalleled need, it will 
be because the local churches make good. If the local 
church makes good, it will be because it has a large 
measure of success in bringing the latent forces of the 
individual members to bear upon its task. Nothing short 
of the voluntary, intelligent, whole-hearted coOdperation of 
all those who know the Lord can meet the needs of the 


hour. 


No wonder that the programs of the local churches are 
shaped so largely with individuals in mind. How can the 
individual members be led into ways of larger usefulness? 
How can they be made enthusiastic supporters of the 
church in all of its work? Jt was to help answer these 
questions that THr Baptist and Missions came into being. 
It is not strange, then, that the plans for the work of 
the year in our churches give large place to a systematic 
and sustained effort to place these periodicals in every 
Baptist family. In the last analysis our churches are 
what the members make them, and the work of a great 
denomination waits upon the growth and development of 


the individual member of the local church. 
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Short Talks on Invest- 
ments 


The Difference between Specu- 
lation and Investment 


HE three principal lawful means by 
which men seek to add to their 
wealth are through ordinary business, 
speculation and investment. As _ these 
words are often confused, we shall gain 
a clearer idea of just what investment 


means by considering the difference be- 
tween investment, speculation and ordi- 


nary business. 

One can scarcely lay down a rigid 
line and say, “Here one ends and the 
other begins.” They merge into each 
other almost imperceptibly. 

Your local grocer who buys’ goods 
enough to supply the trade within his 
field and reaps a profit by selling these 
goods at a reasonable advance over cost 
is engaged in business pure and simple. 
If, however, he buys merchandise out- 
side of his usual line, or if he buys 
merchandise such as he usually carries 
but in excess of the amount that he can 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


N these times of changing conditions prudent people 
naturally and wisely turn to first mortgage securities 
based on land and its improvements as the basic and best 


of all investments. 


cannot be taken away or destroyed. 


permanent. 


For land is the source of all values and 


It is definite, tangible, 


Real estate loans made by the Mercantile Trust Company are re- 
stricted to properties located in cities where real estate values are 
stable and rentals adequate. There is no speculation, therefore, in the 
First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes we offer. They are backed 
by a solid, dependable security and furnish an attractive investment 
of superior merit, combining safety of principal to an unusual degree 
and a satisfactory rate of interest. 


The Mercantile Trust Company is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and by reason of such membership is under the supervision 
of the United States Government. This means that every loan we 
make, including “First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes,” is sub- 
ject to examination by Government Bank Examiners. So, right from 
the moment you begin to think of a safe place to invest funds, think 
of the Mercantile Trust Company as an institution where you will get 
prompt, courteous attention, and honest, efficient service. 


Write for circulars giving complete details of the First Mortgage 6% 
Real Estate Serial Notes we now have to offer in denominations of 
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sell in his field in the hope of disposi 
of it in some other field at an advan 
so. far as these outside deals are ec¢ 
cerned, his business becomes speculatiy 
To put it another way: The speculat 
buys securities or commodities in t 
expectation of profiting merely by ft 
fluctuation in price, and his operatio: 
when speculative are usually outside t} 
scope of his ordinary business. | 

The investor, on the other hand, us 
his surplus funds in some manner th 
will be directly productive without und 
risk of the principal. The man, for e 
ample, who buys a piece of vacant re 
estate which produces no income in tl 
hope of profiting by an advance in pri: 
cannot be said to make an investment 
the strict sense of the term, because dy 
ing the time his money is tied up in th 
real estate it is nonproductive; indee 
it is rather a source of expense throu; 
loss of interest, taxes, etc. On the oth 
hand, the investor who purchases a pie: 
of real estate producing an income | 
the hope of profiting through the renta 
or other produce which he may gain fro 
the land may truly be said to be an i 
vestor in real estate. 

Likewise, he who purchases securiti: 
with an eye mainly to the gain to be d 
rived through some unusual increase — 
value is engaged in an operation whic 
is speculative in its very nature; bi 
the man who places his money in a fir 
mortgage security or in some high-cla; 
bond, such as a government obligation 
the first mortgage obligation of a we 
established corporation, and is conte 
to collect the principal after a numbi 
of years with a reasonable interest du 
ing the time he has held it, is engage 
in investment. The investor’s main co 
cern, therefore, is that his principal sha 
not be diminished, and that during tl 
time he is employing it he shall be re 
sonably safe from the risk of its lo 


$100 and $500. Notes delivered at our risk to any post office or 
through any bank in the United States. Send for our booklet, “In- 
vestment Steps.” It gives in detail the care and investigation we 
follow in connection with the making of loans. 


and that during this period his profit sha 
come to him in the form of a reasonab) 
interest return, which at the present tin 
should run from 6 to 8 per cent, accor 


Real Estate Loan Department ing to the nature of the investment. 


e . . . 
Mercantile Trust Compan Pilgrim Anniversary Hymn > 
oie yecear ee ne “The Lord hath more truth and ligl 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI vet to break forth out of his Holy Word. 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 —Pastor Robinson’s farewell to the “Ma; 


flower” Pilgrims. 


Tune: “Truro” or ‘‘Duke Street” 


ORE light shall break from out th) 
Word 
For Pilgrim followers of the Gleam; 
Till, led by they free spirit, Lord, 
We see and share the Pilgrim dream 
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AnImportant Booklet for Baptists 


Before completing the plans for the new church 
in your neighborhood it is of vital importance that 
you read this booklet. 

It contains an explanation of the true purpose of 
church furnishings. It tells how varied appropria- 
tions may be economically expended to secure the 
best and most harmonious results in the church in- 
terior. 

If you are planning a new church, or if you are 
intending to refurnish your present edifice, this 
booklet will prove valuable to you, to the directors, 
and to the architect. 

We will gladly send you one without cost or obli- 
gation. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
1069-79 Lytton Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What mighty hopes are in our care, 
What holy dreams of brotherhood; 

God of our fathers, help us dare 
Their passion for the common good! 

Wild roars the blast, the storm is high 
Above the storm are shining still 

The lights by which we live and die; 
Our peace is ever in thy will! 
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The ancient stars, the ancient faith, 
Defend us till our voyage is done— 
Across the floods of fear and death 
The “Mayflower” still is sailing on! 
—Allen Hastman Cross, in the — 
gationalist. 
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Educational Survey 


E educational survey projected by the Interchurch World 
fovement, and upon which considerable work had been 
by that organization, has been taken over by the Council 
jurch Boards of Education. In this work the council will 
the assistance of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
sment of Teaching, and the Association of American Col- 
has announced that its next annual meeting will be 
ed to the American education survey and allied subjects. 
he value of such a survey is indicated by some of the 
al studies which have been made or are in process: 
al studies of Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal, Lutheran 
Reformed church institutions; biblical instruction in col- 
; technical information on phases of religious work in 
institutions; denominational education and the junior 
ze movement; the contribution of church colleges to 
‘life in America. All who are interested in Christian 
ition will rejoice that the comprehensive survey which 
been planned by the Interchurch is not to be abandoned. 


Vacation Bible Schools in China 


’B are in receipt of the following communication from 
- Robert T. Boville, international director of daily vaca- 
‘Bible schools: 


‘The daily vacation Bible school movement has reached 
a and made its appeal to the student class there, espe- 
y in the mission colleges. ‘This season there are more 
200 daily vacation Bible schools, of which 154 are well 
ied by over 700 students and with good college over- 
Highty per cent of the whole student force is giving 
months of service without even rice-emoney. One college 
over 400 students has furnished 150 volunteers, and 
ghai College has established a regular course of training 
ts students. All the Baptist forces of Chekiang are co- 
ating under Drs. Ufford and Proctor. There are 20,000 
onts in mission colleges mature enough to teach, and 
er cent of these are believed to be Christian. The ex- 
vtion is that within five years there will be 10,000 stu- 
3, or twice as many students conducting schools as there 
missionaries in China, preparing the way for the advent 
ementary education in China. The vice-president of edu- 
nm in Peking in a recent interview admitted that of the 
0,000 children of school age, there are 60,000,000 without 
dl-houses, school-teachers or school books. If America 
es well to the people of China, there is just one practical 
to show it, and that is by encouraging education in China. 
ols, not barracks, are what China needs. Why not make 
“e loans conditional on their being proportionately ap- 


to education in elementary schools?” 


Unconquerable Optimism 

=oSPITE the lack of equipment, shortage of workers and 
the problems arising in many of the stations as a result 
ie war, letters from the missionaries show the same un- 
‘ded faith, joy in service and hope for the future. 
“What a time to be a missionary in China!” writes a 
ionary in Fast China. “May God help us all to keep wide 
gh awake in mind and spirit to make the best of such a 
harvest of opportunities.” 
Another says: “How we praise God that the churches 
at last caught the vision of the wonderful opportunities 
responsibilities of this most wonderful of all ages. What 
ne it is in which to live and work with Christ for the 
aon of the world! No other age ever flung such a chal- 

2 into the face of Christendom. God help his church to 
situ God pity her if she fails.” 
Another writes: “With world movements in the air, with 
hirst for missionary information being developed at home, 
large plans being laid everywhere for the evangeliza- 
Of the world, we could not lose heart if we would.” 


* Tho Bulletin Board 
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more 


the appeal for 
“Doors are open every- 
them to be entered. 
Where, then, is the responsibility? It is with all of us, whether 
at the home base or on the firing line, who do not pray and 
work believing that with God all things are possible, who 


From another missionary comes 
prayer, more action and more faith. 
where,” he writes. “God means for 


do not trust the divine Spirit in the ‘restless millions that 
await the dawning of the light that maketh all things new.’ 
We must believe in an omnipotent God and in the salvability 
of these benighted millions, and we must pray and work 
as we believe.” 


Even South America Objects to Booze 


EWSPAPERS in Buenos Aires are filled with heated dis- 

cussions about prohibition, brought about by the introduc- 
tion of a prohibition bill in the legislature, the refusal of the 
administration to support it, and the consequent making of pro- 
hibition a live issue. 

A commercial travelers’ treaty has recently been agreed to 
between Argentina and the United States in which it is stipu- 
lated that salesmen from the United States trafficking in alco- 
holic beverages in Argentina shall be excluded from the benefits 
of the treaty. 

Similar agitations in favor of prohibition are reported in 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay. Punta Arenas in Chile 
has hitherto had the distinction of being the world’s southern- 
most city; to that it now adds the proud record that its dock 
workers, after failing to get prohibition legally adopted, refused 
to unload alcoholic liquor from ships in the harbor. 


“Stupid Me” 


66 TUPID ME,” the Chinese girl with whom thie: women 

of the W. A. B. F. M. S. are well acquainted through 
the White Cross leaflet No. 2, has now written a “thank you” 
note to her western friends. This is just out in an attractive 
folder for free distribution as White Cross Leaflet No. 3. It 
has a picture of “Stupid Me” unpacking a box from America 
and contains the latest list of needs, detailed directions for 
sending supplies, and a list of hospitals and dispensaries, indi- 
cating to what district each has been assigned. Write im- 
mediately to your literature headquarters for a supply of these 
for fall and associational meetings. 


A Missionary Ship 


HILE the China Mail steamship “China” carried more 

than $4,000,000 of gold and silver bullion in the ship's 
specie tanks when she left San Francisco on Aug 21 on her 
regular sailing for the Far East, she had a far more precious 
cargo in her cabins—more than 100 American missionaries 
bound for the Orient. The number of missionaries aboard the 
China was a record-breaker for such departures from Sam 
Francisco and the greatest in the history of any ship out of 
the port, including the China herself, which is known through- 
out Pacific ports as the missionary ship. 

Among the score of Christian denominations represented, 
the Baptist delegation was a leader. The party, recruited from 
all parts of the United States, included veterans who have 
spent years of unselfish service in the fields afar and enthu- 
siastic youth which is “going out” to China or India for the 
first time. The Baptist party comprised: Mr. and Mrs. L. iale 
Randle and children of Salem, Ore., bound for West China; 
Miss Evelyn Spieden of Silver Springs, Md.; Biss Beulah 
Bassett; Miss Sarah Downer, teacher, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Miss Arcola Pettit of Cresco, Iowa; Miss Ruth Mather ‘of 
Fayetteville, Ark.; Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Murphy, medical mis- 
sionary, of Lincoln, Neb., returning to Midnapore, via Cal- 
cutta, India, after a year’s furlough; Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Decker, medical missionary, of Warrenton, Va., going to 
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Shanghai College; Rev. and Mrs. Chester F. Wood of Boston, 
to Shanghai; Rudolph Crook, medical missionary, of Minne- 
apolis, to Shanghai; Dr. and Mrs. Walter Zwick and son, Wil- 
liam, of Dayton, Ohio, to Shanghai and Swatow; Miss Leila 
Droz, teacher, of Monroe, Iowa, to Shanghai; Miss Anna Clark, 
Y. W. C. A. secretary, of Milligan, Ind., to Shanghai; Miss 
Ellen J. Peterson, teacher, of New York City, to Shanghai. 


Gipsy Smith 

T is indeed good news that Gipsy Smith is to spend the 

coming winter in America. His first mission will be in 
Louisville, where he begins work Oct. 17. Later he is to be 
in Mt. Vernon, Jersey City, Newark and other cities. No liv- 
ing evangelist is heard with greater satisfaction or brings 
a more helpful message than Gipsy Smith. Gipsy’s father is 
still living, now in his ninetieth year. Talking with one of the 
staff of the British Weekly, Mr. Smith told the following story 
recently: ‘The other day,’ said Gipsy Smith, ‘an old friend 
came to visit my father. Their united ages made 176 years. 
I slipped into the conversation, but my father said, ‘Hush, 
child, I’m talking to a man.” 


Conference on Faith and Order 


HE preliminary meeting of the World Conference on Chris- 

tian Faith and Order, which met in Geneva, Switzerland, 
on Aug. 12, ended Aug. 20. It represented eighty churches 
and forty nations. A continuation committee was appointed 
of Anglicans, Armenians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Disci- 
ples of Christ, Eastern Orthodox, German Evangelicals, Luth- 
erans, Methodists, Old Catholics, Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
Reformed, The meeting unanimously adopted the following 
resolution presented by the American delegates: “The Confer- 
ence earnestly desires that those nations not yet within the 
League of Nations will soon become or be admitted members 
of it.’ The meeting developed a new method of friendly con- 
ference, replacing fruitless controversy on the differences be- 
tween Christian churches. 


The Gift of the Colleges 


dear the American college has been one of the chief factors 
in forming the character of the nation there can be no 
manner of doubt. In a booklet issued by Middlebury College 
the following evidence on this point is conclusive: 

Less than 1 per cent of American men are college grad- 
uates. Yet this 1 per cent has furnished: 

55 per cent of our presidents. 

6 per cent of the members of Congress. 

47 per cent of the speakers of the House. 

54 per cent of the vice-presidents. 

62 per cent of the secretaries of state. 

50 per cent of the secretaries of the treasury. 

67 per cent of the attorneys-zeneral. 

67 per cent of the justices of the supreme court. 

Though comparatively few went to college at that time, 


50 per cent of the men composing the constitutional convention 
were college-bred. 


Do Restrictions Restrict? 


4 feiss hie who are fond of declaring that temperance legis- 
lation is a failure should reflect upon the following tes- 
timony of one of our English exchanges regarding the effect 
produced by the removal of war restrictions upon the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

“Last week a Blue Book was issued which shows that 
the removal of restrictions on the liquor trade has had its 
natural and immediate result of increasing intemperance. 
The convictions for drunkenness last year were double those 
during 1918—57,948 against 29,075. Statistics as to convic- 
tions are not altogether reliable, because the practice of the 
police varies in different districts, but they are the only evi- 
dence we have on which to base our conclusions, and as far 
as they go they are reliable. If they err, they err on the side 
of understatement rather than exaggeration. It is, of course, 
satisfactory to learn that the country is much more sober 
than in 1913, when there were 188,877 convictions; but the 
fact remains that the relaxation of restrictions has at once 
led to a terrible increase of drunkenness, and at this rate 
we shall soon get back to pre-war conditions. 

“The process began immediately. "Four months after the 
armistice the removal of restrictions began. First the evening 


hours for the sale of drink were lengthened, then the md 
and afternoon hours. In June the no-treating order y 
scinded, and by the end of the summer practica 
strictions were removed. The effect was immediate 
with each successive relaxation. With one exceptio 
month showed a’ large increase in drunkenness, unti 
cember the convictions were four times as many ag j 
cember, 1918. 

“The experience of the last six years furnishes tt 
vocates of temperance with an unanswerable argumer 
restrictive legislation. It proves beyond question that i 
perance increases or diminishes in proportion to the g; 
or less facilities which the law affords for the sale of ay 
An Offer to Missionaries 


ip Hon GH the kindness of an appreciative lover of the) 
in Philadelphia, Dr. J. W. Weddell is enabled to off 
recently issued “Your Study Bible’ as a gift to any o 
out-going missionaries who may apply, to read en route, 
he will send a copy to such of our Baptist hospitals as 
wish to use the volume to pass from hand to hand amon 
shut-ins. Address Dr. Weddell at Oberlin, Ohio. 

| 


A Correction 


le the issue of Aug. 21, there appeared a creed and By 
which was attributed to the First Church of Yakima, { 
We are now informed that this creed and covenant, unde 
heading “In Business for a New World,” originated wit 
First Church, Connellsville, Pa., Rev. J. Earle Edwards, p; 
and was written by Mr. A. P. Richards, then secretary ¢ 
Baltimore and Ohio Y. M. C. A. of that city. It ist@® q 


to the original “In Business for a New World” church 
other churches in different parts of the country shoulé 
like adopting the same statement of belief and of purpos 


Preparation for Membership Week | 


I. Study Matt. 9:36-39. | 
II. Know the field. Read “Our Work for the Orient: 
“Ocean to Ocean.” 
III. Appreciate the need. Study the Survey. 
IV. “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he send ) 
laborers into his harvest.” An active member of a m3 
circle is a worker in the field ripe for the harvest, 
At present every woman who contributes to mis: 
through her church budget is a member of the mission ¢( 
Sometimes she is an active member. The aim of membé} 
week is to have a woman’s mission circle in every ee 
to have every woman member of every Baptist church an 
member of the mission circle in her own church. 


“A Church of the Book”’ 


By JoHN W. MERRILL sz 


HE slogan above, “A Church of the Book,” indicate’ 

program of the First Church of Carbondale, III. a 
that we intend to emphasize the study of the Bible i 
departments of the church in such a way that the se 
will be a fair characterization of us. The effort is di 
a conviction that Baptists who so highly value the aut 
of the Word are tremendously ignorant of it, and that. 
ignorance is a disgrace. a 

Our program includes the reading of the New Test 
through chapter by chapter this coming year. using | 
New Testament published by the Publication Societ)’ 
the Scripture Readers’ League; Bible readings in Dp 
meetings on the teachings of Jesus; expository sermon |! 
lowing the daily readings; Bible memory work in Si 
school; the bringing of the Bible to Sunday school and 
ship and the use of same as much as possible; th 
vival of the family altar; the use of many Bible dri. 
Sunday school to familiarize all with the use of the i 
and with its contents, and, so far as practical, the wi 
social gatherings of Bible Authors and similar games 
the introduction of “Bible down,” copied after the old “ 
ing down” of years ago. N 

It is the belief that if we can have a revival of ! 
of the Bible it will bring a great blessing to all, and t 
revival of regeneration will also take place, 7 
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Rally Day and Afterward 


ACATION time is about over. With the be- 
' ginning of September a majority of our pas- 
_ will be in their pulpits again, and the people 
heir congregations will, very generally, have 
rned to their homes. Soon after the resumption 
shurch activities many churches will observe 
y Day, either in the Sunday school or regular 
‘ch service or both. In view of this we present 
week suggestive articles from some of our suc- 
ful pastors setting forth their ideas as to the 
manner in which to observe this occasion. Pes- 
y some of our readers will be tempted to say 
such a day ought not to be necessary ; that ‘‘the 
] never takes a vacation,’’ and that Christian 
eches should remain on the job all the year 
md. Aside from the fact that Baptists do not 
ognize the devil as furnishing a worthy example 
the children of God is the added fact that we 
it deal with conditions as they are and not as 
e would like to have them. The American peo- 
have learned to play, and play they will. They 
‘2 found, pastors and people alike, that they can 
mplish more in eleven months than in twelve, 
ae extra month is devoted to real rest and te- 
eration. 

JInfortunately, few churches succeed in starting 
with a full head of steam when they begin their 
work. It takes weeks and sometimes montlis to 


ely at work. Possibly the pastor finds it a lit- 
difficult to strike his stride after four to eight 
ks in which he has not preached. It is quite cer- 
that some of his people will not be ready to 
isle down to hard work on the first Sunday after 
)pastor’s return. Most churches have an in- 
using percentage of ‘‘week-enders.’’ For some 
week-end is all the outing that they are able to 
ire. Others, however, who have had long and 
yyable vacations, seem to feel that they must 
2 a little time in which to taper off from the non- 
vch-going habit into which they have fallen dur- 
‘the summer. They are not inclined to make a 
len break between the resting season and the 
‘king season, at least so far as the church is con- 
ted, and so, while they go about their accus- 
led tasks during the week, the church house does 
ew them so long as the fine weather lasts. 
3 growing custom makes prompt resumption of 
ch activities difficult, and the good friends who 
2 fallen into this habit will do well to ask them- 
es in how far these week-end celebrations lessen 
‘effectiveness of their churches. 

After rally day, what? We do not rally for the 
>of rallying, but for that which we may accom- 
h by it. What shall be undertaken? For the 
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‘the different departments fully manned aud ° 
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most part the church will face familiar tasks. Only 
now and then, as in the case of the $100,000,000 
drive, is there anything exceptional in church activ- 
ities. Sunday and mid-week services, the Sunday 
school, personal and church evangelism, missionary 
undertakings, cooperation in community movements 
—these comprise the major part of the church’s 
contribution to the religious life of its neighborhood 
and its time. And these are all familiar, so much 
so as to pall upon some. Even good people some- 
times tire of the monotony not only of home and 
office duties but of church activities as well. It is 
easy to say that it ought not to be so; it is so. We 
doubt if even the best Christian is always in a mood 
where he springs to work for his Lord with joy and 
eagerness. The treasure of the spirit is in earthen 
vessels. 

It is useless to plan the work unless we work the 
plan. We ought not to go at our task without con- 
sideration of that which is to be done and of the 
best means of accomplishment; neither ought we 
to be content with having settled upon an elaborate 
plan. A plan does nothing; it simply indicates 
how the church may work to the best advantage. 
All too often we admire and praise it and then let 
it severely alone. Not all the responsibility is to 
be laid upon the pastor. If he is to lead he must 
have earnest followers or the procession will be 
ridiculously small and the results nil. The individ- 
ual church member as he looks forward to the com- 
ing months ean make no wiser plan for himself or 
for the chureh than to determine that he will be 


taithful. It is an old word but tremendously sig- 
nificant. A faithful chureh will be a vital and a 


growing church. May the rally this fall mean to 
every Christian of every church a renewed com- 
miittal to absolute faithfulness in the service of 
Jesus Christ. 


=» Loyalty to Christ Fundamental 


T the center of all the fundamentals, whether 
they be few or many, is loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
The Christian may fail in many other respects, both 
in thought and word and deed, but he cannot fail 
here and remain a Christian. The voice that has 
ealled him is the voice of Christ; the love that has 
purchased him is the love of Christ; the image into 
which he is to grow is that of Christ. 

Men rightly demand that there shall be the 
clearest possible thinking concerning the person 
of Christ—thinking that shall not minimize the di- 
vine nor obscure the human in his unique person- 
ality. We are to see him on the one harid as the 
express image of the invisible God, bearing our sin 
in his own body on the tree, the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world, the first-born from 
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the dead, ever living at the right hand of God, 
cestined to receive the homage of every tongue, 
rightful Master of us all. And we are not to for- 
get, on the other hand, that he shows us man at 
his best, man as he may be with the infilling of God. 

But thinking is not the most important part of 
our relation to him. Moral surrender is the great 
thing. Believing in him, we commit ourselves to 
him and live in him the life which belongs to the 
sons of God. We endeavor to assimilate within 
ourselves his thought and his spirit and to work 
out in all our actions his program. One of our tasks 
is to study his words in order that we may find out 
for ourselves what he said and, if possible, what he 
meant. Perhaps a yet greater task and privilege 
is to share his spirit of love and goodwill and sacri- 
fice, trying in our place to fill out what is lacking in 
his sufferings, so behaving ourselves that we can 
say, ‘‘I live, yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me.’’? And then diligently we endeavor to get his 
vision, to share his program, to prove ourselves 
good witnesses for him in all the world. If we have 
the spirit which was in him, inevitably we must 
share his compassion for the world and do our best 
to serve it. 

Probably in the great majority of our Baptist 
churches, the one insistent question which is asked 
those applying for admission is whether they love 
Jesus Christ, whether they have surrendered them- 
selves to his guidance and are minded to follow him 
in all things so far as they understand what his 
will is for them. And are they not right in this? 
Is not loyalty to Jesus the most fundamental of all 
the fundamentals? If we surrender to him he will 
lead us to the Father and we shall come bit by bit 
into the possession of that character which shall 
he Christ’s living witness to this generation. 


Facts and Theories 


HERE is a distinction between the gospel facts 
al as we find them in the New Testament and the 
theories which have been built upon those facts. 
Kven Paul is not so explicit in his statements but 
that devout men studying his words find themselves 
able to adopt varying interpretations, the reason 
probably being that the facts with which he deals 
are so big that it is impossible to confine them in 
any one form of words, making it necessary to use 
now one figure and now another figure when deal- 
ing with them. 

Notably most of the disputes among people ¢ sn- 
cerning things religious have to do with theories 
more than with facts. The great majority of those 
who have been contributing their wisdom to The 
Open Forum are at one on the gospel facts, but are 
often far apart in their interpretations. This fact 
is rather suggestive as to the causes of disunion 
which from time to time appear among religious 
bodies like our own. Controversy is more frequent- 
ly over theological conceptions than over religious 
facts and the religious life. 

The inference is clear, provided ‘there is a de- 
sire to promote unity. Whatever we may do with 
our discussions, there should be continually increas- 
ing emphasis upon the facts 6f the gospel as set 
forth in the pages of the New Testament. 


_ sustained year by year because of the numbex 


_ is a small group of men withdrawn from the © 
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Keep the Brewers from China ; 


AGEN TION is called to an article appearin: 
The Open Forum this week which ealls 
practical measures on the part of Christian pe 
and churches to save China from the tremen 
moral disaster which is sure to follow the set 
up of American breweries among her vast pc 
lation. 

The subject is one of great importance, 
one which may properly engage the attentior 
our missionary boards and of our churches. Ey 
brewery opened in China is an enemy of the C 
tian work which is being carried on there. It is - 
ter to kill the evil at the beginning, if that is p 
sible, than to allow it to grow to vast proporti 
Just what action ought to be taken we are not }) 
to say at this moment. But of this we are sure, ;, 
the able lawyers and business men and statesi 
numbered among the membership of our Bayi 
churches may do China and the world a g; 
service at this particular time if they will bit 
their thought to bear upon this problem andl 
united effort prevent this unholy invasion of a] 
which is to play a big part in the future of | 
world. 


A Leakage of Ministers 


Ar epenannh has been given of late to the le 
annual losses of members sustained by | 
churches. Through removal or other causes, \ 
and women whose Christian and church life see 
to open hopefully get out of touch with the churi 
and after a time are lost to all organized relig1 
activities. The number of such mounts up intol 
thousands annually. . | 

Some thought should also be given to the io 


ministers who leave the active pastorate. In 3 
cases, these men have given years to prepara 
only to drop out of active work after a few y 
A study into the causes would be interesting, 
may rule out at once that small number of : 


concerning whose call from God in the beginm 
there may be some question. What above the 1 
ers? At least four causes appear for this leat 
of ministers. Some men find that they are i 
adapted to the work or that they are confroie 
with opportunities elsewhere so attractive that te 
are unable to resist them. Others find that 1¢ 
are misfits in the particular church in which ‘¢ 
are, but are unable to make a suitable change. f 
others are the victims of the pressure of the !8 
cost of hging; the churches they serve do not 2 
a living wage for a man with a family. And i 


torate to do general denominational work oi! 
serve in connection with special movements. 
This last group must always be, although - ' 
possible that it has been larger in the last 
years than ordinarily. Men with special giftsu 
rightly called upon to serve the churches in pari 
lar ways. The causes which move the first gi 
are hardly within the control of the churches 
though a quickened sense of the sacredness 0 
minister’s calling may help some. But the sec 
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| third groups are the victims of causes which 
‘churches may correct or remove. Surely it is 
sible, with our combined wisdom, to find some 
tem by which churches and men may be rightly 
happily brought together. And it is possible vo 
st that the laborer is worthy of his hire and 
t churches must not be content to pay their min- 
rs a smaller wage than they are giving to 
led workers in other lines. The very large num- 
of churches which have of late been raising the 
tor’s salary furnish an example which others 
uld be quick to follow. 

Everywhere there are tales of churches without 
tors. The call to young men to enter the minis- 
| is insistent. It is quite time that our thought 
; given to this other matter of saving to the min- 
‘y men whose hearts are really in the pastorate, 
who are forced out by circumstances which are 
haently beyond their control. 


Do We Need the $100,000,000? 


OME have expressed a fear lest we should not 
_ be able to make wise use of the great sum which 
\iliern Baptists are trying to raise. Only those 
. doubt who are ignorant of conditions. Consid- 
‘ag only the work of our Foreign Mission Society, 
vast field, its inviting opportunities, its lack of 
quate equipment, the need for reénforcements, 
welfare of the eastern world as conditioned 
on its evangelization, we realize that $20,000,000 
» year for the next five years could be used to 
od advantage in China, Japan, India and Af- 
le to say nothing of the need of the rest of the 
rid. 

And now comes the new appeal from continental 
rope. What are we to answer? We are asked 
ware for Baptist interests in Norway and Poland, 
‘1 to share with British Baptists in building up 
\ work in Czecho-Slovakia and the Baltic states. 
‘ndreds of thousands of dollars will be needed 
‘relieve physical distress, other hundreds of thou- 
‘ids should be put into the support of pastors and 
|ping the churches, while large amounts should 
‘to maintain evangelists and colporters. To found 
‘dearry on schools for training Baptist leaders in 
ise countries will call for no small outlay of 
imey. 

‘Do we need the $100,000,000? 


| A Well-Earned Victory 
‘NOR more than fifty years earnest women have 
been waging a strenuous fight for the ballot. 
Lr many of these years victory seemed as an 
ridescent dream,’’ but at last it has been 
he to When the Tennessee legislature, by a 
all majority, approved the constitutional amend- 
mt giving women the right of suffrage, the con- 
st ended. While we may not be as sanguine as 
me concerning the immediate and great beneficial 
sults which will accrue from this extension of 
e suffrage, we have never been able to discover 
y valid reason why women should not vote. They 
eapart of our national life, and good government 
a matter of quite as much concern to them as to 


a 
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the men of the country. To say the least they are 
as intelligent as their brothers and fathers and hus- 
bands. Taken as a whole, in all matters involving 
human welfare or moral issues, women will bring to 
the exercise of the franchise sympathetic interest 
and high ethical standards. 

The right to vote carries with it the duty to vote. 
If the women would make themselves of real value 
in the political life of the nation, let them set a good 
example to the male ‘‘slackers.’? Many an un- 
worthy man gets into office because of the indiffer- 
ence and inertia of so-called ‘‘good: citizens.’’ 
Women should not only use their newly gained 
right of suffrage, but should see to it that their mas- 
culine friends do likewise. If they can decrease the 
indifference to the franchise among men they will 
have more than justified the nineteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. That they 
will do far more than this for good. government we 
confidently assume. . 

* * * 


Hereafter, at least once a month and at times 
oftener, we shall publish a sermon by some one of 
our representative preachers. The first of these 
appears under the head of the Devotional Life this 
week. There have been during the last six months 
many requests for such occasional sermons and we 
desire to express our appreciation of the action of 
so many busy pastors in making possible this serv- 
ice to our readers. May we suggest that, if you 
find a particular sermon helpful, you say so to the 
writer. Or if you prefer to send a communication 
to us, we will see that it reaches him. 

* % * 


A sense of modesty should not prevent con- 
tributors to The Open Forum from signing their 
full names to their contributions. It is understood, 
of course, that we shall publish no communication 
which is not signed, but experience seems to make 
it desirable that our readers also should know,the 
names of the writers, except perhaps in special 
cases. The editors desire to remind possible con- 
tributors also that they distinctly reserve the right 
to eliminate from communications any offensive 
personalities. There is a legitimate and an illegiti- 
mate way of mentioning one who takes another side 
of a question. Let all see that the rules of cour- 
tesy and good taste are observed! And let all be 
as brief as possible consistent with the proper pres- 


entation of their views. 
* * * 


There can be no richer daily exercise for the 
Christian than a half hour’s reading of the Bible 
at whatever time of day is most convenient. Many 
voices are speaking; there are many who wish 
their particular view of the Bible to be heard. Why 
not let the Bible speak for itself? Why not satu- 
rate your mind from day to day with its words 
and thoughts? It is the Scriptures which are able 
not only to make you wise unto salvation, but also 
perfectly furnished to every good work. We may 
speak about them, but we certainly should not fail 
to give them a chance every day to speak to us. 
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What Some Churches Are Doing for Rally Wee 


Rally day and week are being increasingly observed among our churches. At the re- 
quest of the editors, some representative churches of the North give through 


their pastors the plans to be followed 


The Place of Rally Day in a Live Church Program 


By LeRoy DAKINn 

HAT are you going to do on rally day? What you do 

will be determined by what rally day means to you. 
If it is just a day for a big bluster, for gathering a crowd and 
having a general good time, it is scarcely worth a thought. 
Lut if it can be made a day for gathering together all the 
forces of the church and taking a good square look into the 
face of the church’s tasks and opportunities, a day for closing 
up a reénlistment campaign and starting off together under 
the inspiration of a common loyalty, in the quickening con- 
sciousness of a common leadership to bear a common responsi- 
bility and make a real achievement for the glory of a common 
Lord, then rally day deserves more than passing consideration. 

Though this article has been written at the request of the 
editor for a statement of my “most successful rally day pro- 
gram,” I am, with characteristic Baptist independence, taking 
the liberty of presenting instead the revision of it which I 
have prepared for my own use this fall. 

Rally day is, or ought to be, an important day in our 
church calendar, but it is not an end in itself. Its significance 
is determined by its objectives. Its objectives will determine 
both the program for the day and what sort of preparation 
will be made. 

What Are You Aiming At? 


The first task in preparation for rally day is to determine 
upon the dominant objectives of the church for the months 
ahead. The second is to prepare such a program for the day 
as shall move the souls of folk and stir them to earnest reso- 
lution and desire to hitch themselves up to the work of the 
church with eager consecration of mind and heart. The third is 
to muster out the whole body of church folk that they may hear 
the rally. day program and be mobilized for the proposed 
ministry. 

The church is set to do the will of God. In shaping its 
program it must begin with God. It must make all its plans 
in the light of his divine will, his saving grace, and his infinite 
purpose. In shaping our programs for this fall, we may begin 
at Jerusalem, but we may not stop short of the uttermost 
parts. With faith in God and our Own possibilities under God, 
we must look with keen eyes to see the needs and opportu- 
nities of our local field; but every loyal Baptist church of the 
Northern Baptist Convention will also remember both the 
unanimous decision at Buffalo to complete the New World 
Movement fund and the oft-reiterated call of the convention 
to make a vital program of evangelism the heart of our church 
ministry. Such a program will grip the heart, catch the 


imagination, and challenge the loyalty of the entire constitu- 
ency of the church. 


Challenging the Individual 


Back of rally day is the conviction that beyond all our 
distinctly personal obligations as disciples of Christ there are 
other definite and important obligations upon us as church 
members. Each church has a ministry in and to its com- 
munity. All members are under obligation to leam-work for 
the achievement of this ministry. It cannot be escaped ex- 
cept by disloyalty. This is the program of ministry toward 
which rally day looks and which is its task to present and 
interpret so as io command eager response and ready 
allegiance. The wealth and attractiveness of the church’s 
opportunities for worshipful service, instruction, training, 
teaching, leadership, friendship, and the investment of per- 
sonality, talents and resources, must be presented with all the 
appeal their merit warrants. The whole ministry of the church 
constitutes the challenge that is to be presented on rally day. 


Preparations for the Day 


The preparation for rally day is an essential part of the 
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this year. They deserve careful reading. : 
fall work of the church. Several important things shoul 
achieved by this preparation. First, the whole constituenc 
the church must be reached and inspired with a genuine & 
to have the largest possible part in helping to achieye 
possibilities of the church’s ministry. Then follows the 
cf helping each one to fit in where he can count for 
Simultaneously, ali the organizations of the church mus 
discover their function and shape up the program of { 
part in the full campaign. If there are vacancies in the of 
of any of the organizations, they should be filled qui(| 
Every Sunday-school class must have a teacher. Needed e 
ment must be secured. The fires of devotion to Christ 1 
be fanned to flame. A spirit of contagious good will aj 
holy confidence must give glow to a rekindled consecra) 
Nothing else can provide these essentials save much 
earnest, continued and united prayer. 

Christ Jesus himself is the source of all our resoul 
Unless his breath is in-us and his hand upon us, there wi 
nothing but the rattle of machinery. If we want anyt 
worth while to happen either before or after rally day, 
must give ourselves over to the Master and let him have 
way with us. He is able even with little to do beyond 
most daring dreams. He delights to visit and surpris 
with his grace and goodness today as truly as when he jo 
the dispirited travelers to Emmaus. 


The Day and the Program } 


Of course we must get the people there. But before 
come we must have a care that the greeting given, th a 
mosphere of the place and the conduct of the program § 
breed both a Spirit of good will and a sense of partner 
and proprietorship. There must be no strangers and no 
tators at the service. It must be everybody’s service, ¢ 
barrassment, indifference and lordliness must all alike be 
at the door. If the church has a glad hand, this is the da 
use it. If there are fingers in the church that can place d 
rations with the touch of an artist, do not fail to use the 

The program itself should be both educational and 
spirational. The educational aspect needs to be clear 
definite and effective in its appeal. The whole scope 
significance of the ministry of the church ought to be 
before the people in the most striking and suggestive 
possible. The spirit of those who present the program | 
determine its inspirational value. If the heart of the pa 
is cold, he will not be able to warm other hearts. Unless 
candle of the Lord is alight in the soul of the superintend 
he cannot be used to light the candles of others. 


But if when rally day comes 
live embers of devotion in the souls of the pastor, the supe 
tendent, the church officers, the school workers and others 
laid up close together in the passion of a holy desire an 
divine purpose, and their faces are turned to heaven with 
yielding entreaty, something will happen—a rushing migy 
wind from the hills of God will fan those embers into a flee 
that will gladden the hearts of the saints and startle the sil 
ot sinners. 4 

In succeeding paragraphs I shall set out in outline, fil 
the program of preparation, second, the program for rally (Vf, 
and then the campaign program for the succeeding mon’ 
I shall not give the whole program, for that would include 
program of each organization, but only the general progih 
of the church and the main features of the school program r 


The Program of Preparation e 
A pastoral letter to the whole church constituency call 


all to service and enclosing an enlistment card suggesting [3 
sible activities. re 


Presentation of the fall program to the church for 
proval and adoption after necessary changes. 


= — er eee 


3 ber 4, 


t 


tractive postcard announcement concerning school fall 
m over the signatures of the director and the superin- 
it of the school. 

onference of school staff on fall program for the school. 
ysteards from teachers to all enrolled pupils and pros- 
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spartmental staff meeting to complete definitely plans 
lly day, introduce new workers in the departments, ete. 
eeting of the whole school staff, with church officers and 
rs, at mid-week service of church for special prayer and 
sration service. 

. succeeding Sunday morning services during the 
+ The Lord’s supper and our call to walk with God; 
ace to public schools and Christ’s commission to the 
, to teach; going-away service for college students, with 
sage on Christ’s call for our best. 

oginning of regular Sunday evening evangelistic cam- 
‘with after-meetings for praise and testimony. 


| The Program for Rally Day 


je church-house, beautifully decorated, is opened early. 
and committees are at every entrance fifteen minutes 
the time for the school to open, and musicians, officers 
sachers are on their heels. 

‘le school meets as regularly, with special program in 
lepartment. 

le program during the school session must include: The 
iting of the lesson materials for the ensuing quarter; 
for the department in relation to the whole school; 
1 departmental plans and goals; announcement of de- 
ental get-together and preparations for it; presentation 
“1000” boosters’ button; introduction of all officers and 
Ts, especially new teachers; presentation of promotion 
cates. 

ie closing feature of each departmental program will 
at 10:45. At that time music will start in the audito- 
ind each group will march in the order agreed upon to 
signed place for the mass service. 

‘ter singing such hymns as “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
Son of God Goes Forth to War” and “Jesus Calls Us 
te Tumult,” the recitation of the First Psalm, and prayer 
» pastor, the program will be in three parts: 


A demonstration in which, from the cradle roll to the 

‘department, every department of the school and every 
zation of the church participates: a procession across 
atform through which the work and goals of each or- 
tion and school department are represented by its offi- 
who carry suggestive placards which they briefly in- 
ls by a statement or verse of song. 
+ A demonstration talk by the pastor in which eight 
®m are used to carry gold letters spelling rally day. 
etter of rally day represents a word, and other children 
‘ed to make other letters. The first eight stand on chairs 
‘e others are arranged in stairstep sizes, so that the effect 
‘ike this: 


RAD Ic¥ow DALY 
Tal 0. Ose OuTaO 
GMV YU ly U 
H EAN 
T 1G 


jlessage of this is: A right aim with love in the heart 
ake us all loyal helpers of the young and make it possible 
u to do all you may be asked to do by our Lord. 

An inspirational demonstration in which a Boy Scout 
‘drl Scout, each in uniform, march to the platform car- 
‘the flag. The Boy Scout gives the salute and pledge. 
wgan peals, and all sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

the congregation is seated, the director and the superin- 
at march to the platform carrying the church flag. The 
(ntendent salutes and says, “I pledge allegiance to our 
‘2 and our school and to Jesus Cerist, our Saviour and 
Tv.” To the tune of “America” the congregation sings 
‘Bless Our Sunday School.” A deacon and deaconess 
ito the platform carrying the Bible. They lay it, opened, 
‘the desk, and the pastor, following, lays his hands upon 
las the other officers of the church gather in line around 
side of the pulpit, the pastor slowly quotes great pas- 
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sages of Scripture. When all are in line and have joined 
hands, and those holding the flags have taken their places 
behind the pastor, the organ plays and all sing “The Church’s 
One Foundation Is Jesus Christ, Her Lord” and “I'll Go Where 
You Want Me To Go.” The congregation is dismissed with 
benedictory prayer. 

The rally day evening program will consist of a joint ses- 
sion of the young people’s societies, with blackboard presen- 
tation of the fall program and objectives, at 6:30, and, at 
the hour of the evening service, an evangelistic song service, 
using an additional young people’s chorus and presenting ‘‘The 
Evangel in Song” and singing in order the greatest of our 
church hymns on repentance, faith, the cross, forgiveness, as- 
surance, guidance, hope, service and heaven. 


The Campaign Program after Rally Day 


October will be visitation month. The deacons and the 
deaconesses will lead the church in an every-member visitation 
campaign. 

A second pastoral letter will breathe a personal word of 
inspiration and entreaty and call in all enlistment cards not 
brought in on rally day. 

The first week will be adult week: Brotherhood banquet; 
women’s rally; all adult classes at mid-week service for word 
from pastor and special class business meeting following. 

Young people’s week in charge of pastor’s assistant and 
voung people’s council. 

Children’s week with special parties for all departments 
of the elementary division of the school. 

Three-day workers’ institute. 

Halloween social under auspices of young people’s council. 

November and December program of personal evangelism. 

First two weeks of November nightly meeting's for prayer. 
Daily house-to-house canvassing, beginning at the doors of the 
church, to find the unsaved and the non-churched. 

Decision day in the school on Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Complete enlistment on New World Movement campaign. 

Preparations for Christmas services. 

Various organizations used to quicken interest in and 
strengthen the evangelistic effort of the Sunday evening 
services. 

Those who are to run in a race prepare for it and come 
to the line at the call to get set. The starter’s call, “Ready!” 
is a summons to listen alertly for the pistol—the signal to run. 
The work of the days preceding rally day constitutes the call 
to “get set.” Rally day itself is the “Ready!” cry. The pro- 
gram of rally day is the “pistol” releasing all to do their best 
for Christ and the church. It is time now to “get set” for the 
greatest service we have ever rendered for the advancement 
of the kingdom of our Christ. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Starting the Fall Work 


By W. H. MAIN 
HE following suggestions are being worked out for the 
fall program in Memorial Church, Philadelphia: 


1. A pastoral letter emphasizing the opening of the 
Bible school and the congregational rally of the September 
communion. 

2. Continuing the committee having in charge the for- 
ward movement drive. This committee to make an inspira- 
tional canvass early in October, stressing the importance of 
our spiritual work, but not calling for the raising of money. 

3. A letter from the campaign director explaining the 
relation of our denomination to the Interchurch. The tem- 
porary withdrawal from the Interchurch Movement in no 
way affects our pledges for Baptist world work. 

4. Special effort to get a larger attendance at all of our 
services. Hearty support of the choral society to help in 
evening services. 

5. Committee of young women to have in charge suppers 
before the Wednesday evening meetings. 

6. Meeting of a representative from each organization 
at the home of the pastor to prepare plans to recommend to 
a general meeting of the advisory board. Things to be con- 
sidered by the board: King’s Business League in its finan- 
cial relation to the Brotherhood, Fellowship Club, mission- 
ary addresses, and other matters. 
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7. Bible-school drive for old and new members. Referred 
to teachers’ association. 

8. Reception to pastor’s wife and social of entire church 
and adult Sunday school early in October. 

9. Bible-school evangelistic drive beginning Jan. 1. 
cision days—February and just before Easter. 

10. Make pastor delegate to state convention held in 
October in Williamsport. 

11. April 24 to May 1: Anniversary week for forward 
movement drive. Canvass to obtain missionary pledges from 
those who are new members; also canvass for the annual 
budget for church expenses. 

12. Bible-school rally day last Sunday in September. 

138. The pastor and his wife will make calls upon all 
members, beginning early in September. 

14.. The substance of these suggestions to be on our 
calendar during September, or until most of the suggestions 
have been carried out. 


De- 


Letter to Members (Printed on Calendar) 
Aug. 1; 1920. 
Dear Friends: 

We send you hearty greetings and much love. We look 
back on the past year with a good degree of satisfaction. 
Many great things were accomplished, and the future may 
be made most significant for the advancement of the king- 
dom of God. 

We rejoice in the spirit of harmony and earnest serv- 
ice which prevails among us, and this is sure to be even better 
the coming year. 

I should like to suggest a word as a sort of slogan for 
the coming autumn: it is “Bring.” Many years ago, con- 
secrated people, led by the spirit of God, erected here a fine 
church building. We do well to call it the house of God. It 
is our meeting-house. Now bring to it yourself, your prayers, 
your open heart, your attentive ears, your social endow- 
ments, your friendship, your smile, your gifts, your all. This 
will comfort, cheer and help us all and make a glorious 
opportunity an achievement for our Master. I pray for this 
and for you daily. 

Philadelphia. THE FASTOR. 


First Church, Lincoln, Nebraska 


By W. T. ELMORE 

HE most successful rally day program that [ have known 

had for its object the bringing of 100 new members into 
the church, and the church was organized with that in view. 
The rally day was made also the celebration day of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the church, but was not on that exact 
date. The entire 100 were not received on that day, but were 
within a short time thereafter. 

Naturally the fiftieth anniversary feature cannot often be 
repeated, but this year our rally day program will be of the 
Same nature. A welcome to the students is an important 
part of it, but the greater feature will be the effort to bring 
a large number of people into active church relationship. 


Going After Prospectives 


By JAMES M. STIFLER 


At the last meeting of the board of deacons in July, care- 
ful plans are made for the opening of the work in the fall. 
We have for a number of years set a rally day for the 
church and the church school. A letter is sent to each family 
in the church and to each member of the church school calling 
attention to the day and urging all to be present. Careful 
attention is given to the pregram for the day. At the school 
session: the superintendent outlines the plans and hopes 


for the year, telling the scholars what can be done if they 


will do their part. 

The church has a large list of prospectives, and a suit- 
able letter is sent to them inviting them to be present. A 
welcoming committee is on hand to greet everybody, and 
we try to make the day so profitable that they will all want 
to come again. 

We plan to have during the first week in October a 
church reception to which all newcomers are given a warm 
invitation. At about the same time the young people have 
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a party for those of their group and for the Baptist ele 
among the students at Northwestern University. Thi 
we have arranged a “church night” for six or eight We 
day evenings. Supper is to be served at 6:30. At seven 0’ 
groups are formed—one for mission study, one for 
study, young people’s work, ete—all coming ‘oectiaa 
devotional service at eight o’clock. 

More extended plans are developing for attachian: 
pectives to the active life of the church. We plan this 
thoroughly to establish the family group plan among 
people and hope for great things from it, 

Evanston, Illinois. ‘ 


First Church, Oakland, California | 


By JOHN SNAPE | 
HE program of rally week, Sept. 5-12, is as follows: 
Sunday, Sept. 5: Special sermons by the pastor,| 
Wednesday, Sept. 8: Rally of the whole church 4 
week prayer service. 
Friday, Sept. 10: 
Sunday, Sept. 12: 
exercises. 


A great church social. | 
Rally of the Bible school, with sth 
| 


First Church, Fargo, North Dakota 


By R. W. Hogss 


THE most successful rally day in a church of wh 
was pastor had the following features: 


1. A detailed program for the month of September in 1 
particular attention was paid to (a) the church prayer 
ing; (b) the young people’s meeting; (c) a social gath 
each week under the direction of some special depart 
of the church; (d) sermons on Sundays directed to the th; 
of the value of a revival of spiritual life. 

2. The culmination of the entire effort in the last | 
of September. The greatest rally prayer service in the h\ 
of the church. Eighty people on committees made up aj 
lows: Heavy artillery (older people); light artillery 
dren); automobile squad (autos to bring people); flying i 
(some people devoutly religious who remembered in sic 
prayer the service). An allotment of the number of indivit 
each committee was expected to bring was made. Sie 
bulletins were issued. a: 

3. Seven rally services held on the last Sund: 
September: At 9:30 a. m., men’s prayer meeting (lear 
layman and pianist a man); at 10:30 a. m., church servic; 
twelve o’clock, bible school; at three p. m., outstation Il 
ate6:e00p. my Ban. bP. JU.) kate (sc0m pain ee nnn sell 
the seventh service an after meeting in which decisions ( 
made for Christ. The whole church felt the good eff 
the effort throughout the year. 

This year a special committee has the matter of ari | 
ments in charge and will push the work steadily thu 
September to the last Sunday of the month. 


a 


First Church, Kansas City, Missouri 


By W. S. ABERNETHY ‘ 
UR program for rally week will follow in the main (0 
this general line: 


1. Spiritual rally service on Wednesday evening. /€ 
department will be asked to present on that evening its d 
for the year’s work. We are fond of setting goals foi)! 
selves, and these will be presented and discussed. Thu 
letters and advertising matter we shall aim to bring j 
large attendance. i 

2. Social rally service on Thursday evening fort 


year will be asked to take charge. The best, spiciest prc , 
and general good time, with opportunity for getting acquat 
will be planned. 

3. Young people’s rally service on Friday evening — 
this time our new young people’s worker will be presi 
Mr. R. H. Moorman begins work with us on Sept. 15. i 
to devote his entire time to the religious, educational, 4 
ical and social activities of the young people. Nobo yr 
has passed the age of thirty will be admitted on Fd 
night. a 


+ 
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4, Sunday-school rally service. A _ record-breaking at- 
dance will be aimed at. Various features designed to mag- 
fy the Sunday-school as the most important oe gt. of 
e church will be planned. 

5. Sunday morning rally service. Effort will be made to 
list the entire membership of the church and secure the 
tendance of as large a number as possible. “The Church 
rat Succeeds,” will be the minister’s theme. 

6. Sunday evening rally service. This will be largely a 
ysical service, well advertised, with a brief sermon on 
‘he Best Possible Use of Life.” 


“Pay Up Sunday” 


It is very easy for some people to subscribe, but when 
comes to paying, that is an entirely different matter. We 


house. How shall it be done? 


churches; each plan will furnish 


From Labor Sunday to Easter 


Program under Consideration for the Coming Year by 
e First Baptist Church, Stockton, Cal., Albert E. Patch, 


istor. Subject to Modification to Conform with Larger Pro- 
‘am of the Denomination. 
SEPTEMBER 
September 5: Labor Sunday. September 13: Public 


‘hools open. September 26: Men’s day in the churches; 
al sermons to men. September 29: 
ith the other churches). 
OCTOBER 

October 3: Rally day in the Sunday-school. October 4: 
anual business meeting (Monday evening). October 10: De- 
ymminational Day; loyalty to one’s own church; church visi- 
tion of all church groups in the afternoon. October 15: An- 
ial church day. October 20: Baptist association meets in 
‘odesto. October 24: Go-to-church Sunday; appeal to non- 
‘urch-goers. 
October and November: 
fissions, etc. 


spe- 
Men’s banquet (union 


Study classes in personal work, 


NOVEMBER 
Special meetings for revival of the church, ete. No- 
mber 25: Union Thanksgiving service. November 29: Re- 
zious census of the city. 


DECEMBER 
| Preparation for Christmas. December 19: Christmas Sun- 
ay. December 31: Watch night service. 


JANUARY 

January 2: New Year’s Sunday. January 3: Week of 
rayer. January 10: Week of cottage prayer meetings. Jaiu- 
'y 18: City-wide simultaneous evangelistic meetings. 
FEBRUARY 
_ Family month—Banquet for fathers and sons, mothers 
ad daughters, etc. February 20: Family Sunday—the whole 
umily in the family pew. 
| MARCH 
Young people’s month. Decision days, life work appeals, 
“ec. March 20: Palm Sunday. March 27: Easter Sunday. 
_ Note: This outline, without distinctively Baptist features, 


' to be suggested as a city-wide simultaneous program for 
tockton churches. 
Plans 


By AMBROSE M. BAILEY 
+ ARLY this fall, for Sunday evenings, 
+ forum of popular subjects. By Nov. 
ight we will be conducting a full-fledged 
e until Easter. Sunday mornings it will be necessary, for 
le edification of the saints, during the year to observe 
imily day, with special emphasis on family prayer, Baptist 


we plan a semi- 
1 every Sunday 
evangelistic serv- 
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were convinced that if we were to avoid an unduly large 
shrinkage in our New World Movement pledges, we must 


emphasize the ‘pay up” idea. Many of our members made 
pledges much larger than formerly, and we knew that if 
they fell behind it would be difficult to catch up. Hence we 
have announced our first “Pay Up Sunday,’ with strong 
probabilities that we shall observe it quarterly—on the last 
Sunday of December, March, June and September. In our 
church bulletin we are running each week in big type, “Pay 
Up Sunday—Sept. 19.’ There follows a reminder written by 
a different person each week—pastor, chairman of finance 
committee, chairman of board of deacons, etc. We are try- 
ing to square our accounts with the Lord on Sept. 19, and 
keep them up to date thereafter. Already there is general in- 
terest in the plan. 


How Some Churches Plan the Year's Program 


To outline a year’s program is as desirable for a church as for a business 
What days or projects shall be included? 
To these questions answers are given below. 
some 


No plan will be good for all 
suggestion for every church. 


day, having to do with subscriptions to Tur Baptist, stew- 
ardship day, Denominational Day, Sunday school day and 
Christian enlistment day, having to do with the ministry, 
which is only a beginning of the list of needs to be met. 

On Monday night we carry on a constructive Bible study 
program in lieu of a teacher training class. 

Our prayer meetings rotate about as follows: The cov- 
enant service, which is a night for testimony; prayer serv- 
ice, which is a night for prayer; the mission service, which is 
a night for study of missions; Bible study night, which is a 
night for pastoral instruction and education. 

Each fall we go over the calendar carefully, establish- 
ing all set dates and arranging times for ephemeral things. 
Early in the fall it is also necessary for the pastor to have 
consecutive meetings with all organized departments of the 
work—choir, ushers, men, women, trustees, deacons, ete.— 
in setting up conferences. 

We arrange on prayer meeting night for a supper served 
at 6:30, and then between 6:30 and eight we have com- 
mittee meetings and conferences. 

First Church, Seattle, Wash. 


A Practical Church Program 


By CLARENCE W. KEMPER 


HERE are rally days and rally days. They may be very 

empty for lack of concreteness. We too often indulge 
the mistaken idea that this day is merely to get our folks to- 
geter. We make but a beginning of it unless we ask for 
what we have got them together. Many rally days evaporate 
into inconsequential vacuity. We miss our point if our peo- 
ple merely come together to look each other in the eyes 
unless there is a common task set before them around which 
they can set their wills and purposes, efforts and promised 
achievements. 

It is more than a day. It is a point in time representing 
the common tasks of a company of Christians for a year’s 
effort. It represents a program of Christian service. A bit 
more will be said in this connection later; at this point 
suffice it to say that our rally day relates itself to the work 
of our church for a year. 

It must be planned. It will fail to perform its function 
otherwise. It must be planned for in a representative and 
comprehensive way. The writer’s experience leads him to the 
conclusion that the best rally day program is prepared by 
a committee made up from every organization within the 
church. Let it be said that this is peculiarly stimulating to 
any representative of a church organization drifting along 
without an objective. When people get around a table and 
begin to put the parts together to make the greater whole 
of a church program, it is a rather disquieting moment for 
the person whose organization seems to be going nowhere. 
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Rally day is really rally week. True, rally week will have 
one day standing out above the others, but throughout a 
week every organization should push its program into the 
foreground in such a way as to make its objective concrete 
and vivid. Naturally, on a given Sunday at the morning and 
evening serivce there will be presented the popular appeal 
of the task of the church. This is also the day for the Sun- 
day school and the young people’s society to state their ob- 
jectives and make their appeal. Programs of women’s or- 
ganizations, with their related efforts through business-girl 
groups and Camp Fire Girls, together with men’s organiza- 
tions, where through Brotherhoods or organized Bible classes, 
with the related work of Boy Scouts, may best be set up 
through the week. Let the women and girls meet one eve- 
ning and the men and boys meet another to rally, plan and 
organize for work. 4 

Many churches are finding their mid-week meeting turned 
into great profit by the method of the church night program. 
The church coming together for the supper hour cements 
the social ties and adds a period for some valuable study 
groups, with a devotional period culminating the evening. 
The mid-week meeting of rally week should carefully state 
and have free discussion on the church night program for 
the year. 

This kind of rally day or rally week presupposes a church 
program. Many features of church work cannot well be 
listed, but it would be a great blessing if more churches had 
a definite program outlined for the year. No church pro- 
gram is effective if it follows from week to week a policy 
of mere opportunism. By way of illustration, the writer has 
seen this tested in the program of the First Church, Lansing, 
Mich. Last May our organization committee, consisting of 
representatives from all boards and organizations within the 
church, spent two evenings going over a program which 
was already in process of formation. After careful consider- 
ation it was submitted to the church. It was discussed at 
a mid-week meeting and adopted as the church program for 
the coming year. It will appear in our church bulletin the 
first Sunday in September, and thereafter a section will be 
printed month by month so our people may know what out- 
standing church events are ahead. 

Rally day is therefore the culmination of planning and the 
beginning of action. It is not an end, but a means to an 
end. It is the leverage by which a program is put on the 
hearts and into the hands of the whole church. 


OUTLINE DRAFT OF THE CHURCH YEAR PROGRAM 
FOR 1920-21, FROM SEPTEMBER TO MARCH 


First Period, September 1 to January 1—Rallying, Organiz- 
ing and Promoting 


SEPTEMBER 
September 5: Labor Suday. September 8: Get-together 
of school officers and teachers and board of education. Sep- 
tember 12: Communion and reception of new members; Col- 
lege student service (evening). September 15: Church and 
school after-vacation party. September 19-25: Visiting every 
Sunday-school home. September 26: Rally day—promotion 


exercises; Forum night. 
OCTOBER 
October 3: Communion Sunday—reception of new mem- 
bers; beginning friendly half-hour after evening (service. 


October 7: Quarterly business meeting; reception for M. 
A. C. students. October 14: Organizing and discussing church 
night program. October 19-22: State convention—Jackson. 
October 21: Church night. October 22: Service guild banquet. 


October 28: Church night. October 31: Forum night. 
NOVEMBER 
November 4: Church night—adopting 1921 budget. No- 
vember 7: Communion—reception of new members; friendly 


half-hour after evening service. November 11: Church night. 
November 14: Presenting church financial objective. Novem- 
ber 18: Church night. November 25: Church night. Novem- 
ber 28: Forum night; father and son banquet. 


DECEMBER 
December 2: Church night. December 5: Communion; 
reception of new members; friendly half-hour. December 9: 
Chureh night. December 12: Decision Sunday. December 12- 
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25: Pastor’s training group. December 16: Church nigh 
December 19: Christmas Sunday. Deccmber 238: Chureh an 
school Christmas exercises. Deccmber 26: Forum night, 


Second Period—January 1 to Easter—Nourishing, Developin 
and Growing 


TANUARY 


New Year’s reception in honor of our colleg 
January 2: Communion and reception of ne) 
friendly half-hour in evening. January 2-9: Week ¢ 


January 1: 
young people. 
members; 


prayer. January 6: Chureh night; annual election of 9 
ficers. January 138: Church night; annual banquet and r 
ports. January 20: Chureh night. January 27: Church nigh) 


January 30: Forum night. 
FEBRUARY 
February 3: Church night. February 6: Communion 
reception of new members; friendly half-hour in evenin; 
February 10: Church night. February 12: Father and son ba) 
quet (Lincoln Day). February 13: School and church ti 
gether. Family day. February 17: Church night. Februar 
22: Annual young’ people’s banquet (Washington day). Fel. 


ruary 24: Church night. February 27: Forum night. 
MARCH 
March 3: Church night. March 6: Communion and w 


ception of new members; 
March 10: Church night. 


friendly half-hour in evening 
March 17: Church night; mothe 
and daughter banquet; pastor’s training class two week 
preceding Easter; decision Sunday two weeks before Haster 
frequent conferences of teachers. March 24: Church nigh 
March 31: Church night; special meetings Holy Week. | 
APRIL + : 

April 8: Communion and reception of new members 
college Glee Club concert; rally of men and discussion ¢ 


church program. (Finding place and training of new hen 
bers, Easter to June 30). 
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MAY 
May 8: Mothers’ Day. May 29: Memorial Sunday: 4d 
cision Sunday. 
JUNE 


June 5: Communion and reception of new ‘embers. Jun 

12: Children’s Day. June 14: Flaz Day; Shiawassee Associ 
tion—Ovid; Baccalaureate Sunday; annual chureh and schor 
picnic. i 
Supplement—Some Stated Features 


Boy Scouts every Tuesday evening. 
School workers meeting every month. 
Class for school workers; either in church night »ro Tel 
or city school. | 
Minute speakers on place of religion and church in ot 
lives. 
Constant but sane appeal to people to unite with & 
church. 
Forum meeting last Sunday evening of each month. 
The church to be responsible for a regular play or 3 
cial night once each month. % 


Elements in a Church Program 


By Everett C. Herrick 
N working out the annual program for the church, consi 
eration of the following points has proved of value: d 


1. If a church has not done so, it should make a surve 

a study of the local church in relation to its field. Its ono 
tunity and needs should be reduced, if possible, to a definit! 
program for future changes, development, equipment, etc. 4 
church will surely accomplish more if it is working for Si 
and not simply keeping up ‘services. 
2. A financial campaign for an increase in the income ¢ 

the church. A church that is raising for current expenses 1 
same amount that it did a few years ago has fallen ser 
behind. To the amount must be added this year the conti Ue 
tion work of the New World Movement. I 
3. A series of sermons om the essential Christian do 
trines and practices. Controversial sermons announced * 
fundamentals will be one of Satan’s chief temptations t 
Alas, many will be s€ 

Such subjects as prayel 


Baptist ministers for the next year. 
duced. This is not what is meant. 
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h, jmmortality, love, sin, salvation and the cause and char- 
er of Christ are the inspiring constructive sort needed. 
other timely topic for the year will be “The World Vision 
the Kingdom of God.” 

4, A young people’s council charged with carrying out 

missionary, devotional and social activities for the young 
yple of the parish. 

5. For churches that need it—we congratulate those that 
not—a change in the conduct of the mid-week service is 
gested. These have fallen to such a pass in some churches 
t experiments may be fully justified. Sometime, therefore, 
‘ing the year there should be the announcement and trial 
something different for the prayer meeting. 

6. The employment of the family group plan in the in- 
‘est of increasing church attendance and building up the 
irch-going habit. 

7. Any church which has not conducted one, but finds 
2]f able to do so, should have a Sunday-school institute for 
. teachers and workers in the school. This ought to last at 
‘st a week, in the form of lectures and conferences, and 
yuld be able to set before these groups its standards of re- 
‘ious education and to give aid in the task of teaching and 
preparation. Our churches should be trained to look to the 
‘jominational agencies for help in this most important field. 
' First Church, Fall River, Mass. 


Church Year Plans 


By A. W. BEAVEN 
VN making our plans at Lake Avenue for the church year, 
our custom has been somewhat similar to the one used 
s year, which follows: 


: General Divisions of the Year 

| We first outline the fixed dates, such as rally day, Thanks- 
ing, Christmas, Easter, Children’s Day, etc.; then the spe- 
‘1 dates, such as this year the celebration of the tercentenary 
( the Pilgrims, in our case the fiftieth anniversary of our 
‘arch, and sucb other special dates as might be indicated by 
series of meetings, the Week of Prayer, and special things 
(this nature. : 

| We next fit into the outline the special emphases in 
lsaching that need to be made during the year. For instance, 
[s year early in the fall, in September, preceding the begin- 
lig of our new courses in the Sunday school, a special series 
(sermons will be preached and circulars mailed looking to- 
ird the enrolment of the Jargest number of children pos- 
‘le at the beginning of the fall term, October 1. In every 
y we will attempt to get parents to appreciate the signifi- 
oa of having the children present regularly, as in day 
s200l, and of having them present on time, and we will 
épeal to parents to take a personal interest at home in the 
‘rk the children are doing. 

| There will be special periods in preaching and meetings 
(preparation of our own people for personal work, this year 
lgely coinciding with the dates indicated by the denomina- 
(nal committee on evangelism. The period prior to Easter 
‘ll naturally be given over to the emphasis on evangelism 
cd decision and church membership by public appeal, church 
\rk, instruction classes, etc. 

In the period after Easter and preceding the beginning of 
> new fiscal year our emphasis will be on stewardship, 
(hing and allied subjects. 
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Types of Activities 


After the general divisions of the year are made, the 
des of activities are fitted into the year—for instance, the 
le set for general visitations by the church service corps, 
er described, which is our machinery for reaching the homes 
the congregation. 

The first of these congregation-wide visits will come the 
er part of September, when a visitation will be made to 
2 homes of all the people. The circulars and the message 
yen by the visitors to the homes will be largely along the 
e of religious education and the rally spirit, summoning all 
rally to the various types of church activities presented to 

. An everybody-at-church month will be carried out. 
Mdance will be noted and recorded. Children will be en- 
iled for Sunday school, and a mass of information will be 
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collected. In connection with this visitation there will be a 
survey of the homes of the congregation, and a large quantity 
of material will be collected which can be used as a basis 
for further work during the year. 

Another visitation that will be congregation-wide will be 
made with an evangelistic object during the winter, when all 
the homes of those whom we will note as prospects, on our 
prospective list and through our survey, will be visited by a 
select group of visitors. 

A third visitation will be made in the spring in connec- 
tion with the financial canvass. The number of workers 
needed, the type of preliminary work to be done, the number 
of meetings, the amount of material, the type and number of 
circulars are forecasted so that preparation will not be clogged 
prior to the time the work is to be done. 

After this is completed, the special sermon series, both 
Sunday evening and Sunday morning, covering various phases 
of the truth that needs to be emphasized from the pulpit, are 
suggested and the dates placed. Into the schedule are then 
fixed the different social events and get-togethers of various 
kinds that are needed to amplify the stated social events of 
the church and organizations so as to make a balanced ration 


‘in fellowship. 


Group Conferences 


Early in September a number of conferences are held, 
usually lasting all day or an afternoon and evening, where 
groups get together, away from the city. in some quiet place. 
One of these groups includes all of the officials of the church, 
the deacons, the deaconesses and the trustees. The general 
plans for the year are then presented, changes that may be 
necessary are made, and the groups are familiarized with the 
main outlines. A conference of the officials of the central 
committee of the church service corps is held at a different 
time, when these officers go over the general visitations and 
canvasses for the year and get clearly in mind the things that 
are to be expected of them and their co-workers. These con- 
ferences consist of discussion and prayer. They may be best 
described as preliminary setting-up conferences for the year’s 
work. 

One phase of the conference of church officials from which 
we expect a good deal this year is that which will come as a 
result of a questionnaire sent out to the officials. This ques- 
tionnaire asks that they canvass in their own minds the work 
of the past year, either in church or Sunday school, whether 
the care of the building, the order of the services, the type 
of preaching, the Sunday-school work, the music, the usher- 
ing—in fact, any phase of the church life; that they consider 
any weaknesses that are manifest to them, and that they 
write their criticisms frankly, and also that constructive sug- 
gestions be made, if possible. The officials are asked to mail 
these letters back to the church office, either signed or un- 
signed, as the writer might wish. The result of the question- 
naire is to be analyzed, the points of weakness are to be 
brought up tor general discussion, and constructive policies 
for the remedy are to be devised in the conference. 

The month of September and the first week in October is 
given over to the rally meetings and the policy-outlining 
gatherings in all departments, so that as early as possible 
each group will know what it is attempting to do and will 
have rallied to the support of the plan the largest possible 
number of constituents. 


The Church Service Corps 


The church service corps—an organization that we have 
used the last two or three years—is set up practically as 
follows: The entire city is divided into ten stated geographi- 
cal districts. A captain of each district is appointed. The 
ten captains, together with the general director of the church 
service corps and the pastor, form the general executive com- 
mittee of the group. Each captain in turn has three commit- 
tee chairmen to work with him: 

Committee No. 1, the membership committee, is com- 
posed of five people whose duty it is to visit all people in the 
geographical district whose names we have who have no 
church home or who are so situated that they might make a 
decision for the Christian life and for membership in our 
church. This committee is naturally evangelistic in type. Cot- 
tage prayer meetings are held under the auspices of the com- 
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mittee, and other methods are used to enable it to get before 
those who should make the great decision. 

Committee No. 2, the social committee, has as its task the 
shepherding, particularly of those who do join the church who 
live in its district. It is to take pastoral oversight of those 
new members, not simply to get acquainted with them, but 
to see that they are meeting other members of the church 
and that they are getting into the various organizations, and 
through Christian fellowship the committee is to try to bring 
them into permanent working relationship to the organization. 

Committee No. 3, called the conservation committee, di- 
vides all of the regular members of the church into groups 
of eight or ten families. The committee is composed of a 
sufficient number of people so that each member has general 
supervision of one of the groups of eight or ten families. This 
is really the unit system. It is the task of the members of the 
committee not simply to become acquainted, but to visit the 
families when sick, to study particularly the cases of those 
who have become indifferent, to attempt in every way to win 
them back, and to maintain the unit in the highest possible 
efficiency. 

Each district has its secretary. This secretary prepares 
and turns over to the captain of her district at the beginning 
of the year the names of all the regular church members, di- 
vided into an active and inactive list. This becomes the prop- 
erty of the conservation committee. A list of the members 
who have come in in the last year is given to the social com- 
mittee. <A list of prospects, gathered as a result of the pre- 
vious year’s work and of surveys held in the neighborhood, 
from a list of parents of children in the Sunday school, and 
through other channels, is made up and delivered through the 
captain io the chairman of the membership committee. 

The record of work in each district is made up at least 
once in two months. By means of communion cards upon 
which all attendants register at the regular monthly com- 
munion service, through records of the church treasurer, and 
through other ways, a check is established on how successfully 
the work is being done, in transferring inactive to active, in 
enrolling new members into the different organizations, and 
in securing decisions from prospects. At the regular meet- 
ings of the various workers and throughout the various visita- 
tions, it is kept constantly before the workers how vitally 
necessary is the spiritual factor in the work that they are 
doing. The idea of service and the necessity for the Master’s 
spirit in doing work for his kingdom are held constantly be- 
fore the workers. We try to instill the idea of a missionary 
spirit into them and let them feel that they really are repre- 
senting the church and the Master in what they do. 

Certain goals are established for the church year, though 
we do not usually set a numerical goal for membership. As 
far as possible the workers are familiarized with their part 
in the year’s work, and different sections of the work are put 
under the general supervision of some member of the staff, 
but the actual working of the plan is as noiseless as possible. 
We try to keep the machinery out of sight and make it simply 
the tool of the spirit which animates the workers. 

Lake Avenue Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


A New World Movement Cabinet 
By J. E. Smiru 


W® have formed a New World Movement cabinet com- 
posed of the presidents or chairmen of our various 
boards and societies in the church. During the past few 
weeks we have asked these boards and societies to bring to 
the mid-week meeting a survey of the work they have been 
doing in the past. One night we discussed the work of the 
Sunday-school, another night the work of the women’s union, 
and so on until we have talked over every phase of our 
church work. Now I am asking each one of these organiza- 
tions to call its constituency together and outline a pre- 
gram of work for the new year and set some goals which 
it shall attempt to reach during the year. For example, 
the Sunday-school has decided upon a program as follows: 

1. A training class for forty weeks, using textbooks al- 
ready prepared for that purpose. 

2. A young people’s department composed of young 
men and women from twenty to thirty years of age. 
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3. An increase in the attendance in each departme. 
according to a definite percentage voted upon by the , 
partment. 

4. An increase in the offerings. 

5. A definite number of conversions and baptisms fr 
the Sunday-school. 

We expect to make September a rally month, with t 
last Sunday as promotion day. The other societies a 
boards are to make out their program after a similar fa 
ion, and the New World Movement board will unify + 
whole. Then we are to get the church to adopt it as 
church program, taking perhaps two or more meetings th 
oughly to discuss it in the presence of the members of t; 
church. 

The next item that will help to make the program | 
fective is to ask the church to make Wednesday night “chur 
night,’ when the training classes and other classes a 
boards and societies can meet at six o’clock for a sim) 
meal and then take an hour or more for class work, co 
mittee and board meetings, to be followed at 7:45 or eie 
o’clock with the mid-week prayer meeting. 

We hope to have this program shaped up so that t) 
church can adopt it during the month of September and : 
to running on schedule time by the first of October. : 

First Church, Spokane, Wash: 


Report of Suffering in Easterr 
Europe 


By Emory W. Hunt AnD JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


E have just returned to America after attending the cl 
ference in London, July 19-23, which was called by ’ 
executive committee of the Baptist World Alliance, at the - 
quest of mission boards, for a study of religious conditions| 
European countries. The conference was attended by rep: 
sentatives of Baptist bodies in England, Canada, Australia, t} 
United States and nearly every country on the continent! 
Europe, except Russia. Immediately after the conference | 
London we made brief visits to the Baptists of France (whe 
a few from Belgium and Switzerland also met us), Germai, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, with all of whom and with 
few others in Europe our society has sustained codpe rati: 
relationships. In time we shall make report to the denomit 
tion of the remarkable conference in London, which is belie vl 
by many to have been the most significant of its kind ey 
held by Baptists, and of our visits in northern Europe. EF 
before making formal report of the conference or of visits) 
continental countries, there is one matter which should } 
brought immediately to the attention of American Baptists f 
their prayerful consideration. 
For two months before the conference, Rev. J. H. R 
brooke, pastor of the Hampstead Gardens Suburb Ba 
Church, London, and Rev. Charles A. Brooks, European C 
missioner of our own society, had visited centers in centr, 
eastern and southeastern Europe. Their full report was [ 
great value in furnishing the conference a bird’s-eye view 
religious conditions in the lands about which it is so ee 
mT 


meets 


today to secure reliable information. But their report 
more. In the first hours of the conference all of us were 
to feel that the Christian world has not discharged its 
responsibility in furnishing relief to the stricken peoples 
Europe, for we have not realized the intensity of the physi 
suffering through which many of them have passed and whil 
threatens them for the next two or three years. 

The second session of the conference was devoted to he 
ing oral statements from representatives of eastern Europe! 
lands where the terrors of famine and disease are appalling ! 
their severity. These men brought first-hand information fré 
such countries as Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Ruman; 
Poland, France, Germany, Esthonia, Lithuania and Latv 
Deep appreciation was expressed for all the help that has bel 
rendered, but it was easily apparent that not enough is bei} 
done. It was apparent, too, that in lands where the dist: 
bution of food and clothing is left entirely in the hands ! 
general organizations, through local committees, our Bapt 


people are in danger of being overlooked. Indeed, cases We 


(Continued on page 1120) r 
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SMITH G. YOUNG 


f recent years numerous popular maga- 
zine articles have called attention to 
fact that the majority of successful 
}, prominent in American business 
, have come from the smaller towns 
country districts. Through persever- 
e, faithfulness and hard work they 
e risen to positions of financial re- 
asibility and commercial influence. 
he career of Smith G. Young has been 
exception to this general rule. He 
. born in Saratoga County, New York, 
spent more than twenty years of his 
ylifeonafarm. After receiving his 
eation in Hartwick Seminary and at 
Hastman Business College, he went 
Shicago, where he became a commer- 
traveler. In his itineraries he cov- 
tall the territory west, east and south 
his great city. 
4 1892 he entered the wholesale farm- 
duce business and three years later 
-oved to Lansing, Mich., where he es- 
ished a similar business. He organ- 
two corporations for this purpose 
ae Young Brothers Hay Company, and 
‘Young Brothers and Daley Company. 


SMITH G. YOUNG 


i. ddition to these, he became interested 
fd estate and established the Young 
thers Realty Company. Later he or- 
ized the Republic Motor Sales Com- 
iP In all these lines of business he 
« served as president, while numerous 
t'r corporations in Lansing and else- 
‘re have been benefited by his serv- 
I as vice-president or director. At the 
lent time he is a member and a di- 
or of the Lansing Chamber of Com- 
ce and is actively interested in the 
lirs of the Capitol National Bank. 


A Review of Contemporary 


Denominational Biography 
By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD (a2? 


The same enthusiasm and initiative 
characterizing his business career have 
also been noteworthy in his religious ac- 
tivity. For ten years he served as trus- 
tee of the First Church of Lansing. He 
helped to establish and build the Lansing 
Y. M. C. A. and served as its presi- 
dent for three years. He has served 
as’trustee of Kalamazoo College and on 


‘the board of the state Y. M. C. A. At the 


present time Mr. Young is a member of 
the board of managers of the Publication 
Society, a member of the Board of Pro- 
motion and of its administrative com- 
mittee, and the president of the Michigan 
State Convention. Heis deeply interested 
in the cause of Negro education and is a 
trustee of two Negro institutions in the 
South. 

Mr. Young is a firm believer in tithing 
—the type of tithing which considers 
one-tenth as the minimum. With him 
the tithing system applies not only to 
finance but to time; so that one-tenth of 
his time is considered the minimum for 
personal service to the kingdom. Fortu- 
nate is the church and the denomination 
which includes in its membership lay- 
men of his type and influence. 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR 


N 1891 the Lake Avenue Church of Ro- 

chester, in calling a new pastor, made 
an unusual experiment for a church of 
its size and standing. Instead of call- 
ing a man who had already made a 
reputation, this church called a youth 
born in Connecticut less than twenty-five 
years before. He had just been graduated 
from the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, having previously received his col- 
lege education at Brown University. 
Clarence A. Barbour was the man, and 
for eighteen years he served as the pas- 
tor of this influential church. His record 
demonstrated the wisdom of the church 
in making the experiment, and his suc- 
cessful ministry stands as one of the re- 
markable pastorates in the denomination. 

In 1909 the international committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
elected him as associate secretary and 
placed him in charge of its religious 
work department. For five years he 
filled this important position, traveling 
far and wide over the land, preaching 
to thousands of men that real manhood 
was impossible without Jesus Christ. He 
proved to be unusually fitted for this 
task, and it is probable that no man in 
our denomination has presented the 
claims of Christ to a larger number of 
men. 

The trustees of the Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1914 elected him as 


president of the seminary to succeed Dr. 
Augustus H. Strong. It was eminently 
appropriate that a pupil of Dr. Strong 
who had achieved so remarkable a ca- 
reer since leaving the institution should 
succeed him as its president. To this 
task Dr. Barbour is giving himself with 
unreserved devotion and energy. In ad- 
dition he serves as professor of homi- 
letics. Few men are better qualified to 
fill this position, for Dr. Barbour is 
himself a preacher of rare eloquence and 


CLARENCE A. BARBOUR 


power. Under his able administration 
the seminary is maintaining its long 
prestige as a great training school for 
Baptist preachers. 

Dr. Barbour holds a conspicuous record 
for war service. When America entered 
the war and the call came for men to 
supervise religious activities for the sol- 
diers in the camps, the trustees of 
Rochester generously released Dr. Bar- 
bour for an entire year in order that he 
might serve the Y. M. C. A. and direct 
this imperatively needed work. 

He has filled his share of positions in 
a wider denominational capacity and has 
made most helpful, constructive and 
valuable contributions to the numerous 
boards and committees on which he has 
been a member. For three years he 
served on the executive committee of 
th Northern Baptist Convention, and he 
was chairman of the program committee 
of the Buffalo convention. He was presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Convention 
from 1916 to 1917, and at the present 
time he is a member of the General 
Board of Promotion and the vice-chair- 
man of its administrative committee, 
and a member of the Board of Education. 
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KEEP THE BREWERIES FROM 
CHINA 


“A Chinese Student’s Appeal,” by Her- 
man Chan E. Liu, in THE BAPTIST of July 
31 is a remarkable article and will stand 
as an indictment against us if timely ef- 
fective measures are not taken by Chris- 
tian America’ to prevent brewery in- 
terests and operations from settling down 
on the four hundred millions of China. 
The crux of the story is in the first and 
second paragraph of the article. Read it. 

Perhaps—and I hope—plans are under 
way by leading denominations to mobilize 
the Christian men and women of our 
nation in some action that will prevent 
this transfer of brewery business’ to 
China. There is only one place for that 
business—and that is not China. 

Mr. Liu refers to the Chinese Students’ 
League, their campaign for $3500 and 
what they propose to do with it. They 
are apparently on the right track “put 
what ean they do with $3500 in a matter 
of this kind? 

When I read the article this thought 
impressed itself upon me: “Has our 
General Board of Promotion considered 
this matter—or possibly the leaders in 
our Foreign Mission Society—and are 
we preparing to get into the first line 
trenches with China and prevent the 
monster that has only recently been ex- 
pelled from our own land from settling 
himself down upon her?” 

There is only one thing to do, if we 
would be consistent with the message our 
missionaries have carried to China for 
decades, and that is to draw upon our 
resources of men, women and money to 
such extent aS may be necessary, and 
make it impossible for the brewery in- 
terests to get a permanent foothold there. 

How it shall be done is a problem for 
our denominational leaders to work out. 
We have them—big men—who can plan 
great campaigns and can command men 
and money, as evidenced by the Hundred 
Million Dollar Campaign now under way 
and of which sum nearly two-thirds is 
now under-written. 

These men, and others like them in 
our own and other great denominations, 
ean, I fully believe, under God’s leader- 
ship evolve and place in operation some 
plan that will prevent the entrance into 
China of a beastly traffic that will to a 
large extent counteract or nullify the 
teachings of our heroic missionaries in 
,the past as well as in the future. 

The task is tremendous and can well 
challenge the best brains and executive 
ability of Christian men and women, and 
when I read of the $3500 the Chinese 
Students’ League is raising, the thought 
came to me that perhaps the Lord has 
made provision for financing the matter 
in the present campaign for one hundred 
million dollars, even though it might in- 
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HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 


not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best—EDbDIToRs. 


volve some changes in apportionments. 

About midnight last Sunday, being 
awakened by the persistent ringing of 
the telephone, a man answered it, and 
a voice came to him over the wires from 
a point in the mountains about seventy- 
five miles north saying that a serious 
forest fire was raging and rapidly burning 
in the direction of a large body of pine, 
fir and larch timber in which he with 
others is interested. The voice was ex- 
cited and insistent that help be sent soon 
as possible to prevent its spread over in- 
lo their timber. Help was promised and 
this man got in touch with others, also 
by long distance, and had the fire-fighting 
plans well under way before again going 
to sleep. 

The result was that the fires were kept 
back, by backfiring and various other 
methods, and were not allowed to get 
even a small foothold in the timber 
which was under protection. 

As it was with the forest fire, so it 
is with the brewer’s plague getting into 
China—it must be met on the way, and 
must not be permitted to get in and get 
a footing. 


Spokane, Wash. J. C. BARLINE. 


A. S. H. AND THE PROTEST 

A great many of your subscribers will 
agree with your editorial pronouncement 
in favor ef free speech. The protest of 
your Ohio correspondent against the 
publication in your columns of such a 
contribution as that signed “A. S. H.,” it 
seems to me, is a mistaken one. Your 
Ohio correspondent, as many others, may 
take issue with “A. S. H.” who declares 
that “the virgin birth is not funda- 
mental.” I would, however, venture to 
suggest that communications such as 
that of “A. S. H.,” or where a nom de 
plume is used, shouid be signed with a 
full name and address so that not only 
a few may guess, but that the denomina- 
tion at large may know who is the writer. 
The issues involved are so serious that 
the full name of the writer at the foot 
of the article should be a sine qua non to 
publication. The denomination should 
know whether the writer is a professor 
in a Baptist theological seminary or a 
preacher or a layman. By such a course 
a good deal of indiscriminate suspicion 
might be avoided. The writer cannot 
fairly object because if he has any light 
to shed he would gladly add the weight 
of his name. The students and their 


friends in the choice of an institut 
of learning, and the churches in - 
choice of a pastor, would have go 
needed light. As a subscriber I fa 
free speech in this matter with the 
quirement that the writer of the contri 
tion should have the courage of his ¢ 
victions and in promulgating his vie 
should accept the responsibility there 
by subscribing his name. | 
Toronto. C. J. Ho~man 
A NEED OF DEFINITIONS | 

You discuss the question .in the ] 


number, “Is There Danger in F 
Speech?” I do not think you have 4 


in saying we can trust the people “w 
the chief facts and arguments, beliey 
they are competent to discern betw 
good and evil.” Most of our Christ 
People are wise enough to know t 
these points our brethren are differ 
about are not of first moment. One 
my members said, when I referred 
this discussion about tundami 
“Why, I thought the way was so pl 
that the wayfaring man though a { 
need not err therein. It is only to; 
render ourselves to do the will of ( 
and to live a consecrated life.” Our] 
ple know what is necessary to salyatl 
that the Holy Spirit has been, given| 
lead into all truth, and that they h 
a higher guide than any man. They 
not be able to detect certain fallacies} 
logic but are not slow to distingu 
what is morally sound. They will not 
edified by some of these things t 
seem to be cutting and sarcastic. Gi 
is bound to come to the ministers | 
perhaps to some others if all can 0 
keep good natured in the tilt. 
If the discussion is to continue,i 
seems to me you can straighten out s¢ 
things by giving definitions or call 
for definitions from those who have m| 
certain statements. For instance, hi 
are some saying, “Jesus is God.” It set 
to be quite a common saying, as whe 
read in the Boston Evening Transcrif 
report of a sermon by Rev. John Ga 
ner, at the East Northfield Conferenct) 
Christian Workers, where he spoke abl 
the message of Peter to Cornelius. ' 
speaker is reported to have said, * 
defining Christ, Peter threw emphil 
on the man whom God approved i 
raised from the dead, both Lord \ 
Christ, but he grew to greater phré 
saying that he is Lord, is Son of Godi 
God.” Now, I have searched pretty tl 
oughly Peter’s sermons and both epists 
and fail to find that he said “Jesus 
God,” or anything equalling that. To 
that “Jesus is the son of God” even inl 
fullest meaning seems to me quite 
ferent from saying “Jesus is God.” if 
yet Peter and Paul did not differ eno 
so that one said to the other as 
brother has said, “Depart in peace” fi 
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Baptist fold. What do these brethren 
by “Jesus is God?” 
me also are using the terms, “the 
of God,” “the scriptures,” and ‘the 
2” as interchangeable terms. This 
be all right in ordinary discourse or 
‘sation, but when points are being 
it forward as in these discussions 
ems to me there ought to be a clearer 
jtion of terms. I am not sure but 
we will find ourselves in closer 
ement than we thought, when this 
been done. 
‘eel myself that we certainly need to 
rstand each other, and that we need 
umble ourselves before God, confess 
faults one to another and pray one 
wnother. We need to seek earnestly 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, and the 
truth direct from God that he would 
us live out and give out from school, 
it, and any other place. Your edi- 
1 of a few weeks ago, “The Only 
,’ is the kind of talk we need. I 
it in a sermon. I hope you will 
varlessly outspoken on the real gospel 
moral issues. Blow the trumpet with 
igment day blast, and let us _ be 
sed to seek the souls that are dying 
‘e our day of service ends. 
isworth, Maine. JaBeaNCoy:. 


AN BAPTISTS BETTER THEIR 
| ATTITUDE? 


e lure of the better is a throbbing 
'of the New Testament: ‘Desire 
astly the greater gifts,’ “Abound 
»and more,” “Grow in the grace and 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
3t.” 

it not a worthy question whether 
vannot better our attitude as wit- 
2s for Christ, even in matters that 


distinctive? The writer has had 
what wide and diverse contacts 
| Baptists. They have been his peo- 


‘ince his church membership began 
ie age of fifteen and during a min- 
' of over thirty years. From his 
est remembrance his church attend- 
‘has been mostly in Baptist circles. 
8S British-born, Virginia-raised, New 
and-matured and Empire-state ex- 
ed. And in this quadrilateral of his 
ir there belong also two short inser- 
of valuable Baptist experience in 
Middle West. 

Ptists have an established reputa- 
'aS an aqueous people. In giving 
distinctive message three attitudes 
be distinguished. 

The sluice-gate attitude. This was 
ttitude of years ago. Baptists, con- 
{ that the Christian world needed 
ing, would periodically pull open the 
®@gates of controversy, and the re- 
ig torrent would make quite a stir 
C3 brethren of other names. These 
i scuttle to build for their protec- 
dikes, more or less shaky, but af- 
‘ng then: a measure of comfort. The 
nt of controversy wore a channel 
Made breaks, but, unlike the waters 
2 prophet’s vision, it did not promote 
ng. Many Baptists of today, loyal 
© Master and mindful of spiritual 
$ in our distinctive message, rejoice 
® general abandonment of the sluice- 
attitude. 
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2. The castle-moat attitude. Baptists 
have become strong. Their distinctive 
message is respected, even where it is not 
adopted. In the time of the sluice-gate 
attitude there were noble men who man- 
aged the sluice carefully and let it flow 
with sweet reasonableness. We have en- 
tered into their labors. It is common 
today for Baptists to feel their strength 
and to express their aqueousness simply 
in the form of a moat surrounding their 
castle of opportunity. They rarely start 
torrents to cisturb the equanimity of 
their brethren of other names, but they 
simply have it understood that they are 
surrounded by a sizable moat that makes 
a perpetual distinction between them and 
other Christians. Of course there are 
numerous draw-bridges that move up and 
down with all the celerity of modern 
machinery, and these are constantly tak- 
ing Baptist workers into joint Christian 
activity, where they labor with zeal and 
courtesy and hearty fellowship. But 
there still remains the idea that Baptist 
workers view the world from a castle 
across a moat. There are candor and 
clearness in this Baptist attitude, but 
is there not some artificiality? Do not 
the draw-bridge chains that have to be 
operated frequently in order to let us 
out into the larger field of Christian 
brotherhood, strain and creak offensively? 
The noise is indeed much hushed by the 
lubricants put into the rhetoric of able 
and honored apologists, but yet there is 
a wearing friciion. Can we find a more 
excellent way? 


38. The Puget-Sound attitude. Puget 
Sound is a Baptist opportunity. Thrill- 
ing is the story of how our Publication 
Society, by its gospel cruiser in command 
of Captain Howell, has been seeking to 
evangelize the people in that remote 
region, so difficult of access. Thousands 
of people in the counties of western 
Washington had no privileges of public 
worship other than those started by this 
gospel boat. It is a floating chapel into 
which the people flock to hear the word 
of life. It starts Sunday schools, which 
can be carried on while the boat is work- 
ing at other points. It carries a num- 
ber of loan libraries by which it seeks 
to feed the mental and spiritual hunger 
of those needy people. Wonderfully 
adaptable are its methods of conveying 
the message of truth. 


Is it fancy to see a harmony between 
this advance method of Baptist evan- 
gelism and the water-service that Puget 
Sound supplies? Wonderfully helpful are 


‘its 1600 miles of shoreline penetrating 


the interior with ramifying inlets and 
so furnishing a highway of communica- 
tion to a people much shut-in. Puget 
Sound is old ocean lavish in her attempt 
to reach the land-dwellers and many 
times turning and twisting that she may 
ithe more fully accomplish her service. 
Will not a Puget-Sound attitude serve 
Baptists better in bearing their distinc- 
tive witness than either a sluice-gate or 
a castle-moat attitude? Is not the con- 
formation of western Washington a para- 
ble of non-Baptist Christendom in these 
later days? Opening channels are pre- 
sented to us by the clear statements and 
candid admissions of some of the most 
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«minent and able of non-Baptist scholars. 
Volunteer and overheard statements from 
{he rank and file of non-Baptist Chris- 
lians make one suspect avenues of ap- 
proach that are quite porous to our dis- 
tinctive message. But the message needs 
to be carried not by a precipitant torrent, 
but by the more serviceable tidal flow. 
And this flow of the tide, it seems to me, 
Baptists ought to watch and use. Is not 
the Puget-Sound attitude worthy of our 
following as witnesses for God? Let us 
serve people by getting into the channels 
that their own thought and candor open 
to us. ARTHUR ELMES Cox, 


New Hampton, N. H. 
ONE THING WHICH SEEMS VITAL 


In last week’s Baprisr is an invitation 
to anyone who feels that he has anything 
vital to say to write it off and send it 
along. I accept the invitation. 

I have in mind what Dr. Hunt calls 
the modern version of the Good Samari- 
tan, that “if we are on our way down 
to Jericho and see beside the road a suf- 
fering pilgrim who has fallen into mis- 
fortune by the way, the proper and ortho- 
dox proceeding for us is neither to pass 
by on the other side, nor to administer 
oil and wine, but to take our seat on 
the curbstone across the street and figure 
out a time-table for the coming of the 
Lord.” I want to say that for many 
years I have loved Dr. Hunt for his 
work’s sake and have looked upon him 
as a friend and‘brother in the Lord. Fur- 
ther, I have thought of him as one cap- 
able of understanding the thought of 
other people and of expressing his own 
thought with clearness and force. But 
how about this modern version of the 
parable? Where did he find it? Who 
made it? He says that he cannot give 
his assent to it; who does? Who prac- 
tices it? Who puts his thought of the 
Lord’s coming so ambiguously as even to 
suggest such a proceeding as the good 
doctor has pictured? I confess my per- 
plexity. On the surface I think the ma- 
jority of readers would take this para- 
graph as a smart fling at premillenni- 
alism and its practical futility. But as 
such it involves a misconception of pre- 
millennial teaching and a false estimate 
of the practical effect of that teaching. 

And then it seems to me that this pas- 
sage, thus considered, is not quite kind 
and fair to that large body of people who 


make much of the coming of the Lord. 


However others may think about it, to 
them the thought of our Lord’s return 
is a blessed hope, and they think it in- 
spires them to more diligent effort on 
behalf of the sinful and suffering along 
the way. If this representation had been 
the only one in this vein I had seen, I 
should have said nothing. But again 
and again appear utterances with refer- 
ence to premillennialists which strangely 
misrepresent alike the position and their 
practice. Therefore I feel like uttering 
a mild protest against such misrepresen- 
tation, however unintentional. I do not 
draw away from Dr. Hunt because he 
does not endorse my views, but it 
grieves my heart when from a miscon- 
ception of them, he holds them up to ridi- 
cule, making me appear to be not only 
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foolish but heartless. It seems to me 
that one of the real vital things with all 
who “remember Jesus Christ” is to heed 
the command, “Be ye kind one _ to 
another.” 
Bedford, Ind. 


EMPHASIZE LOVE AND SERVICE 


Just a few lines to endorse “The Open 
Forum” and a few lines in reference to 
the issue of Aug. 7 under caption 
“Charity.” I am in keen sympathy with 
Mr. Clark of California who undoubtedly 
(judging between the lines of his article 
relative to the failure of the Interchurch 
Movement) has done considerable work 
for the world movement, only now to see 
a big part of his work lost, for a time 
at least. I don’t particularly see Mr. 
Lederer’s viewpoint in his third para- 
graph nor in the expression in the last. 

I wish to inform you that the writer 
only recently was received in the Baptist 
church through baptism, but previous to 
being a Baptist, I was a follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. Editor, away 
with so much talk on fundamentals, dog- 
mas, ete., but give this poor old world 
what it sadly needs—Love! Love! Love! 
and service to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Strange to say, so many of your clergy 
mention “World Movement for Baptists.” 
You also mention this in reference to 
your paper. I personally worked hard 
for funds and subscribed for your paper 
before I ever gave serious consideration 
to becoming a Baptist. I can truthfully 
state to you that some of the largest 
contributors in the church of which I 
am a member are at present members 
of the congregation only; so don’t 
pe too sure that 98 per cent of your 
support is from Baptist members. It was 
the Interchurch Movement that appealed 
to me to give liberally to that “World 
Movement.” I am trying to see the 
light in determining what action I must 
take soon relative to my pledge. In :con- 
clusion: I am just a plain everyday busi- 
ness man led to serve the Lord Jesus Christ 
through John 3:16, and knew but very 
little about fundamentals until I read the 
Buffalo speeches in THE BAPTIST. These 
godly men surely write some beautiful 
articles, but very often pretty heavy 
reading for a tired business man. Let 
the “Forum” go on with some articles 
for the weary souls of men that the plain 
man can digest. 

Newton, Mass. 


A FEW QUESTIONS 


1. A prominent leader of the ultra- 
conservative element among Northern 
Baptists complains that his son’s faith 
was greatly disturbed by the teaching of 
a professor in a Baptist school. Upon 
what was the young man’s faith founded? 
If his faith was built upon the false 
teaching that too many young people re- 
ceive in uninstructed families and easy- 
going churches, should not the father 
have been thankful for the disturb- 
ance? Why do so many ministers insist 
upon untrue teaching for young people 
in the churches and Sunday schools when 
they know that further education cannot 
fail to demonstrate the unreliability of, 
much that they have been taught? Why 
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not follow the example of the late Wil- 
liam Newton Clarke (and many others), 
and teach the truth concerning the Bible 
in the first place? Or are we to under- 
stand that false pretense is the most 
fundamental of the “fundamentals?” 

2. We pastors are now being urged to 
accept the advantages of the retiring pen- 
sion system. We shall doubtless do it 
with pleasure, but 10 per cent of the 
vear’s salary is hard to spare, impossible 
in many cases. Fortunately this percent- 
age is to be greatly reduced if the finan- 
cial campaign of the New World Move- 
ment is successful. Now many of us as 
pastors, most of us in fact, have loyally 
done our best for the success of the whole 
movement. Here is a question (you may 
regard it as practical or as ironical): 
Are those pastors and evangelists who 
preached sermons, wrote articles and let- 
ters, organized their congregations, 
printed and distributed literature and 
openly and privately carried on a delib- 
erate propaganda against the New World 
Movement and its missionary enterprises, 
thus doing all in their power to defeat 
the $100,000,000 campaign, to share the 
advantages of the retiring pension sys- 
tem on the same basis as those of us 
who are loyal and not disloyal, construc- 
tive and not destructive? Or would it 
be well for the loyal ministers to “with- 
draw” from the others in order to save 
for themselves and the Baptist people 
the fruits of their labors? Is fair-dealing 
“fundamental?” Shall we not next year 
hold a_pre-convention conference on 
“fundamentals” of this sort? 

Dixon, Illinois. JoHN A. SIMPSON. 


FUNDAMENTALS—YET AGAIN 


I do not know who H. W. H. of Racine, 
Wis., is, but I do know that two of us 
who are younger members of the Bap- 
tist denomination, living some thousand 
miles apart, have come to precisely the 
same conclusions with respect to “funda- 
mentals.” As he wrote in his communi- 
cation, published in the same issue of 
August 7: “The transcendent life of 
Christ was actuated by greater funda- 
mentals than fundamentals of belief. 
Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness and tem- 
perance—these are all fundamentals of 
the Christian life.” 

In other words, Christianity is a man- 
ner of living. Christian beliefs are only 
results of a manner of living, not causes. 
Men first choose their activities, whether 
Christlike or otherwise; from them they 
form their beliefs. 
tures, not fundamentals; 
causes. 

As long, therefore, as’ the organized 
Christian church, by its bickerings over 
beliefs and stress upon so-called funda- 
mentals, proclaims to the world that it 
considers beliefs to be the dynamic power 
in Christianity, the Christian church will 
have the pernicious effect of throwing a 
perverted light upon where the power in 
Christianity lies. The world is fast find- 
ing out that beliefs are wholly without 
transforming power, and is developing 
a righteous contempt for that which is 
impotent. The pity of this situation is 
that the world thinks in spurning this 


results, not 


These are superstruc-: 


THE a 


ry 


system of beliefs which it has foun 
have little bearing upon life, and 
which, nevertheless, it sees the ¢hy 
laying such emphasis, it is spurr 
Christianity. As a matter of facet j 
only refusing to put a misplaced em 
sis upon theological conclusions, 

Christ’s fundamentals, as opposed: 
those held forth today so generally, y: 
expressed in action, not beliefs: “7, 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
heart, and with all thy soul, and y 
all thy mind, and with all thy streng 
and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor; 
thyself. There is none other comin} 
ment greater than these” (Mark 12) 
31). (Sometimes I think that it is f 
the second that we arrive at the fir 
There is no philosophical theologis; 


God, the virgin birth, and the see 
coming, let us publish to the world 1 
it is not over the essentials of Chr} 
anity that we are wasting our “ide | 
over the off-shoots. ! 


Colorado Springs, Colo. D. y 


here. 
So when we bicker about the 4 


BIGOTS AMONG THE TWELVE 


They show themselves in Mark 9:31 
John speaks for them. “Master, we 
one casting out devils in thy name, \ 
we forbade him.” John is true toi 
character: Jesus had already read 1 
through and through—a “son ) 
thunder.” I 

The bigots found a. sufficient rea) 
for trying to stop the unattached 
man in the fact that he was not of tl 
company: a man must be duly 
thorized by membership in the group: 
fore exercising his kindly impale 
ward a _ sufferer, before invoking 
name of Christ. } 

Here are thorough-going ecclesia 
in embryo. Give them their vey 
in three centuries they will cry with 
conviction: “There is no salvation 
side the church, since it is the sole § 
penser of the power and grace of G 

Our Lord’s attitude toward this typ 
full of instruction: . | 

a. He declines this show of loy 
to himself, greatly to the surprise, do 
less, of his would-be supporters. Do 
think to stand up for me, he seem 
say, by hindering for any reason a £ 
man who calls himself by my 0 
Membership in our company is not 
only test of friendship for me. j 

b. You are glad to receive the cai 
kindnesses of the road—a cup of | 
water, the direction to take at the 1x 
fork, etc. And when people render tls 
simple services because you are Chr’ 
men, they will not miss their reward 

c. Remember this, and put youl 
in the place of the man you rebué 
In his place you would have been }} 
to receive a word of encouragement. ' 
you said, “You have no authority td 
what you are doing!” ‘ 

d. And this sort of unkindness eé! 
grows to a far graver offense. When’ 
refuse encouragement to others who? 
doing good, we are only one remove f! 
hindering them. And when we hilé 
them,.we are not far from the te?!) 


(Continued on page 1120) 
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“YOMPASSION is a combination of sor- 
~ row, sympathy and love. It is more 
yan pity. Pity is commiseration to- 
‘ard an inferior; compassion is sym- 
thy toward a brother man. Pity hears 
ye ery, “Man overboard,’ in mid-ocean 
nd languidly leans over the railing with 
‘ain-convulsed features; compassion 
ings off its coat and leaps to the rescue 
f the drowning man. Pity sees a brutal 
river beating the faithful animal he 
rives and is sorry without saying so; 
ompassion seizes the driver by the coat 
oliar and hands him over to the police. 
‘ity says to starving Armenia in the 
our of her agony, “Be ye warmed and 
e ye filled’; compassion sends over a ship 
jaded with fiour and bacon and oatmeal. 
‘ity reads of a coal strike in Kansas and 
lows its breath into congealed vapor on 
he icy air and stays indoors by its own 
reside; compassion, represented by 5000 
‘olunteers from all the walks of life, 
houlders pick and shovel and goes down 
‘nto the Kansas coal pits to dig the fuel 
or a shivering and grateful common- 
yealth. Pity sits in the meeting-house 
no its best clothes and sings with fine 
‘motion, “Rescue the Perishing;” com- 
assion goes into the dark underworld 
vhere lost souls are, and lifts them upon 
he windlass of faith and the wings of 
eo to the throne of God. Pity is the 
urface-stirring of a shallow soul; com- 
assion the ground-swell of the shoreless 
‘ympathy of the soul that’ knows the 
ength and breadth and height and depth 
‘f divine love. 

) Only once in all the Scriptures is the 
yity of God favorably announced, and 
his-occurs in Psalm 103: ‘Like as a 
lather pitieth his children, so the Lord 
‘itieth them that fear him;” but the com- 
assion of God and of Christ is a fruitful 
heme of both the Old and New Testa- 
nent writers. The expression, “full of 
ompassion,”’ occurs in no less than five 
isalms—78, 86, 111, 112 and 145. And 
vhen we come to the New Testament, 
he pages are fragrant with the compas- 
ion of Christ, like an old book that re- 
jains the perfume of a favorite flower, 
ind, opening, liberates the essence of 
»ruised affection. Let us consider to- 
ether “The Compassion of Jesus toward 
. Wayward World,” and first 


. The Place of Compassion in the Min- 
istry of Christ 

(1) It was the dynamic of his minis- 
ry. If two blind men by the wayside 
‘Ty out for his help, the report tells us 
shat Jesus has compassion on them and 
Ouches their eyes. If a leper needs 
‘leansing and touching him would make 
me unclean until sundown, yet Jesus, 
noved with compassion, touches him. 
Chat was the marvelous thing to the 
eper—Jesus touched him. Nobody had 
Ouched him before; he was isolated and 


— 


The Compassion of Jesus to- 


ward a Wayward World 


A SERMON 


BY JOHN SNAPE 


“But when he saw the multitudes, he 
was moved with compassion on them be- 
cause they fainted and were scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd.’— 
Matthew 9:36. 


ostracized and excommunicated, but 
Jesus touched him. If a funeral proces- 
sion is on its way to a little cemetery, 
and a widowed mother walks by the 
tenderly borne body of her only son, 
Jesus, moved with compassion, touches 
the bier and hands back the son to life 
and loving domesticity with his mother. 
If Peter’s mother-in-law lies ill with a 
fever, Jesus touches her hand and she is 
whole. If a deaf stammerer is brought 
to him, he touches his ears and tongue, 
and both are restored. If three disciples 
on the Mount of Transfiguration fall be- 
fore the supernatural glory, Jesus 
touches them and they are calm. If Peter 
cuts off the ear of Malchus, Jesus touches 
the ear and it is healed. If the exiled 
apostle falls in fear before the striding 
Son of Man in the midst of the candle- 
sticks, the Son of Man touches him and 
he sees again the face of the risen King. 

What this sinning, sorrowing old 
world in which we live needs most is 
the touch of human compassion. It may 
be the touch of cleansing or the touch of 
illumination or the touch of instruction 
or the touch of sympathy or the quieting 
touch or the reassuring touch or the lib- 
erating touch, but it must be the touch 
of compassion. ; 

(2) Compassion was Christ's strength 
in Gethsemane. Most people believe that 
that moment of all moments was the aw- 
ful moment when Jesus himself needed 
compassion—the compassion of God and 
of angels and of men; but I am saying 
unto you that his compassion for the 
world was the secret of his strength in 
his agony-hour in Gethsemane. What 
does that cry, “Let this cup pass from 
me,” mean? Was it a prayer to escape 
the cross? Did he wish to avoid that cup 
of suffering? Did he pray that it might 
pass from him? Why, he came into the 
world that he might die on the cross, and 
to give way now, after he had promised 
his disciples that he would be delivered 
into the hands of sinful men and after 
he had predicted his crucifixion, and to 
pray to escape the very thing he came 
into the world for, would make of Christ 
a weakling. What did he mean by that 
garden petition? He meant this: “Let 
this cup of physical suffering, wringing 
sweat-drops of blood from my brow and 
crushing me here in the garden, so that 
I fear I may die right here and now—let 
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this cup of present physical weakness 
pass from me that [I may go on in the 
strength of God and die on the cross.” 
That was his prayer, and he could offer 
it because he had compassion on the’ 
world which he came to save. 

(3) Compassion was Christs support 
on the cross—the compassion he had for 
men. He bore the agony of the cross in 
the wonder and glory of his compassion 
for the world. Think of those seven ut- 
terances! Four of them are prayers of 
compassion for others. Look at him 
hanging on the cross, and the soldiers 
four gambling at the foot of the cross for 
his fifth piece of wearing apparel—his 
seamless robe—while he cries compas- 
sionately, “Father, forgive them.” His 
first cry meant compassion for murder- 
ers, his second ery, compassion for a 
thief, his third cry, compassion for his 
mother, and his next to the last cry, com- 
passion for the world. 


Il. The World’s Need of Compassion 

(1) The world of Christ’s day was 
not without religious meeting places. A 
synagogue was a “gathering-together” 
place, and in Christ’s time there were 
hundreds of such synagogues in Jeru- 
salem. If ten heads of Jewish families 
agreed to have a synagogue, there would 
be a religious meeting place; but the 
place of meeting is not of necessity a 
place of compassion. Come into this 
meeting-house in the early morning, and 
this instrument of music, as yet un- 
touched by fingers warmed with the 
blood of Christian compassion, is a cold 
thing. These seats are cold to the touch; 
this furniture and these pulpit chairs are 
cold; this Bible stirring the blood of 
missionaries and glowing the hearts of 
ministers is cold to the physical touch. 
What the world needs is not more places 
of meeting, but more Christian compas- 
sion in the meeting places. Though we 
dot every corner of every street with a 
church, and surmount it with a spire like 
a human finger pointing upward toward 
God, it does not point upward toward 
God half so well as one compassionate 
child of God can do down in the street 
below. 

(2) The world of Christ's day was 
not without religious leaders. The 
scribes sat in Moses’ seat and copied 
Moses’ law. Then they interpreted the 
law and interpolated with it their own 
interpretations. They become the self- 
appointed custodians of the truth for 
their day, and when One came with a dif- 
ferent interpretation they put him to 
death. Christ was killed by the religious 
leaders of his day! 

It is not enough to have religious lead- 
ers. If we common men, pastors and 
laymen, ever prayed in our lives, we 
need to pray now for the religious lead- 
ers of our day and of our denomination. 
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To pray not that they may be great 
statesmen or great organizers or great 
managers or great financiers or great 
speakers, but that they may be men and 
women who shall look out upon the 
needs of a wounded and wearied world 
with the steady gaze of Christ’s compas- 
sion, and interpret to a million and a 
half Baptists a great challenging pro- 
gram in terms of life and spirit. 

Dean Shailer Mathews said on one of 
his recent visits to California that the 
trouble with our denomination is that it 
is “leaky at the top,’ and he explained 
his figure by declaring that we had men 
in the leadership of our denomination 
second to none in the world intellec- 
tually, and that there had not been writ- 
ten a significant book on theology within 
the past ten years that had not been 


written by a Baptist, and then Dr. 
Mathews made this statement: ‘‘What we 
Baptists need is more heart!” Well, that 


is what I am saying, isn’t it?—that what 
we need is not more leadership, but more 
compassionate leadership? Dr. Pidge of 
Philadelphia once said, ‘““Woe to the Phil- 
adelphia preacher if he is cold. A Phila- 
delphia audience will take logic, but it 
wants it on fire. It will listen to reason- 
ing, but it wants it all permeated with 
feeling. The preachers that take are the 
preachers of heart.” And if that is true 
of a Philadelphia audience it is none the 
less true of an audience in Oakland. 

(3) The world of Christ's day was not 
without religious traditions. There were 
“614 commandments and traditions,” and 
when that lawyer asked the question of 
Christ, “Which is the-greatest command- 
ment of all,” he didn’t mean to ask 
which was the greatest of ten, but which 
among 614 was the greatest. And Christ 
cut through the ‘‘maze of casuistrical 
pretense” with which tradition had sur- 
rounded the truth of God, and gave to the 
world that “classic summary” of all com- 
mandments: “Love God, love your neigh- 
bor.” Yet with 460 synagogues in Jeru- 
salem, with religious leaders innumer- 
able, with 614 commandments and tradi- 
tions, the world of Christ’s day needed 
compassion more than it needed any- 
thing else. And as he looked out over 
the multitudes and saw them . vexed, 
harassed and scattered, Christ was moved 
with compassion on them because they 
were as sheep having no shepherd. It 
broke his heart because “the hungry 
sheep looked up and were. not fed.” 

Ill. The Need of Compassion in this Tre- 
mendous Hour 

(1) Jt is the spring of the missionary 
enterprise. The first phrase that imme- 
diately follows our text is this: “The har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few.” What was it that brought tears 
to our eyes recently as we listened to a 
young Redlands sophomore announcing 
her intention to devote her life to mis- 
sionary work? Was it the winsomeness 
of a concrete personality that stood be- 
fore us? Was it the plaintive note of a 
young heart breaking with a new sense 
of the world’s need? Was it the victory 
and nobility of a great life decision? Or 
was it the compassion of Christ stirring 
our hearts as such compassion always 
does when it touches the spring of- the 
missionary enterprise? 


A young missionary in New York was 
receiving final instructions before he 
sailed for his field across the sea. The 
interrogating bishop said: ‘Young man, 
do you realize that this means a life 
task?” and the young man said, “I do.” 
“Do you realize that this means the cut- 
ting off of yourself from friends and 
loved ones in a land of civilization and 
progress, and the sinking of your life for 
years in a land of superstition and dark- 
ness?” The answer was, “I do.” “Do you 
realize that this decision means that 
you may never see your mother again, 
and that you may actually be called upon 
to suffer fever and hardship and cold 
and even death, and be buried in a for- 
eign land?” Impatiently the young man 
cried, “Yes, bishop, I know all this; don’t 
ask me any more questions, but send me! 
send me!” Nothing but the compassion 
of Christ could send him in such a 


spirit. 

(2) It is indispensable to effective 
prayer. This, too, is obvious from the 
context. The very next sentence in our 


chapter following the declaration about 
the harvest and the need of laborers is: 
“Pray, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” Let us own up to it—the 
preacher is the pivotal point in the 
church’s missionary passion and_ pro- 
gram. He must lead in knowing, and he 
must lead in praying. The church will 
never become an incubator in which new 
missionaries are born unless the minis- 
ter’s prayers contribute some of the heat 
for the hatching. 

But the minister must not have a mo- 
nopoly of all the praying of his congre- 
gation. He must teach his people to pray 
and to love to pray. They must remem- 
ber that the first recorded prayer of the 
Bible was a prayer of intercession and 
compasion—old Abraham pleading for 
the wicked cities of the plains. And they 
must know that the high-water mark of 
the praying of Jesus was reached on that 
last sad night of his betrayal, when in 
the upper room he prayed for others. It 
would seem as if the compassion of Jesus 
climaxed itself in that high-priestly 
prayer, 

(3) Compassion is essential to the 
work of healing. There seems to. be to- 
day a recrudescence of thinking and 
teaching about healing in the church. A 
great many people are turning away 
from our churches because they believe 
they have been denied the healing part 
of the message of Christ and the apostles. 
Here is one man who believes that we 
have got to reckon with this new hunger 
of the people, only we must be careful to 
charge and surcharge all we do in this 
respect through and through with 
Christ’s. compassion. The trouble with 
most of the present-day healing inside 
and outside of the church of Christ is 
that nine-tenths of it finds its spring and 
spirit in commercialism and one-tenth in 
compassion. 

(4) Compassion is the theme of 
preaching demanded of the pulpit by the 
pew in these days. John J. Converse was 
probably at the time of his death the 
leading Presbyterian layman in the 
world. He was at the head of the great 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadel- 
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phia and was one of the foremost men 
in all the affairs of the kingdom of 
Christ. Sometime before his death he 
was asked to deliver an address before 
the students of Princeton Theologica] 
Seminary on “The Kind of Preaching the 
Pew Desires of the Pulpit.” In building 
his address he wrote to a number of lay- 
men presenting a list of the sort of sub 
jects usually treated in the pulpit and 
asking these laymen to indicate their 
preference. This was the result: Those 
desiring sermons on guidance in Chris- 
tian life, ninety-three; evangelistic ser- 
mons, sixtythree, expository, fifty-one; 
doctrinal, twenty-two; current topics, 
sixteen; critical, five He concluded as q 
result of this inquiry that the mass ot 
men still hunger for spiritual guidance 
and still crave for themselves the divine 
compassion. » | 
(5) This is the answer to the world’s 
need in this tremendous hour. And was 
there ever such an hour since time be- 
gan? It begins to look as if the hateful 
thing that was only “scotched” in the. 
world war will really have to be a 
now—the spirit of class-hatred, 
spirit of injustice, the spirit of ‘a 
ness and human greed. If the ee | 


with the world is “broken brotherh 10d,” 
the answer to a world emergency is the 
manifestation of a finer fidelity and a 
nobler compassion on the part of the 
moral leaders of mankind. | 

What does this old world need now. 
more than anything else? Does it nga | 
something in connection with science 4 
education or finance or health or humani 
tarianism or reform? Does it need most 
a cure for the high cost of living? Does | 
it need knowledge or the chance to get 
on or good roads or big navies or a 
league of nations or a purified press or a’ 
square deal for every child? Does it. 
need the gift of giving or the gift of loy-| 
ing or the gift of healing? Does it need 
a poetic soul so that all common things 
take on uncommon meaning, and every 
common brush becomes aflame with God; 
all the fragrances of fruits and flowers, 
the broken alabaster of the Almighty; 
all the songs of birds, the music of an- 
gels’ harps, and all the silences of PS 
universe, the eloquent utterance of Go 
What does this old world need, anyhan? 

I know! I know! It needs, so muciit 
needs, Christ—and the compassion of | 
Christ. 

The world is scattered abroad as shee P| 
having no shepherd, and the call of this 
new day and of our New World Move- 
ment is a call for men—moral-min ed 
men, It is a call from anarchy to 


dience; a call trom materialism to ideal 
ism; a call from the atheism of indif- 
ference to the passion of service; a 
from meditation to action; a call fro 
community interests to cosmic effort. 
May we respond to such a call in such an 
hour and so help to hasten the day whe 
“the stride of the church shall be 
quickened that commerce shall be t 
laggard and love outrun greed.” 
Oakland, Calif. 


Instruction in things moral and spil 
itual is most necessary to the ma 
of the highest type of citizens 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


‘eptember 4, 1920 
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nternational Uniform Lesson 
for September 19 


EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE 
ov. 23:19-21, 29-35. Lesson Text: Prov. 23:21 
By JoHN A. Harn 
ve Lesson Text 


The lesson is a sample of the wisdom 
Solomon. The Book of Proverbs is 
rgely the work of Solomon. His wis- 
m covered a wide range. Wine, women 
d wealth came in for their share of 
ndemnation. In this passage wine is 
e subject. Indulgence in strong drink 
en as now resulted in drunkenness, and 
unkenness brought in its wake all the 
il consequences described in the lesson. 


ye Lesson Taught 

The enticements, the evils and the end 
intemperance are graphically described 
' Solomon. 


ie Enticements of Intemperance 


There are three enticements to intem- 
rance. The first is personal. It is said 
at near-beer looks and tastes exactly 
‘e alcoholic beer, but it does not sat- 
yy the man who wants the stimulation 
d intoxication which real beer pro- 
ces. Near-beer is said to lack the 
ck.” The great enticement to intem- 
rance is the temporary stimulation of 
sohol. It makes men feel good for the 
ne being, causes them to forget their 
jubles, paints for them rainbows of 
omise which never materialize, exhila- 
ses their nerve centers, 
em immune to reason. 
The second enticement to intemper- 
‘ce is social. The “social glass” is well 
med. The treating system is one of 
> most potent influences leading to 
mkenness. Conviviality has slain its 
4s of thousands with drunkenness. 
My men and women who could not be 
ticed to use strong drink as a beverage 
m personal reasons are easily tempted 
| social custom. 

The third enticement is economic. The 
‘alized liquor traffic, taking advantage 
‘the personal desire for stimulation and 
* social custom of society drinking, 
‘ered to the public by concocting in- 
ticating beverages of all kinds, placing 
’M upon the market and educating the 
»ple to buy them as part of the neces- 
vies of life. Every means was utilized 
oe and extend the business com- 
reially, while no stone was left un- 
ned to protect the business legally. 
le distiller, brewer and saloonkeeper 
vame powerful factors in politics, dic- 
jing the nomination of candidates for 
ce, governing the policies of parties, 
i thus making the interests of the sa- 
N paramount in legislation. So far 
this process go in Britain that the 
ise of lords was made up largely of 
*Wers, and as someone facetiously said, 
te house of peers became the house 


a 


and renders | 


of beers.” A great change in recent years 
in public sentiment has outlawed the 
saloon in America and promises to do 
the same soon in England. 


The Evils of Intemperance 


The evils are at least three following 
the three enticements. The first is per- 
sonal. It breaks down health. “Who 
hath wounds without cause? Who hath 
redness of eyes?” are the questions which 
the wise man answers in these words, 
“They that tarry long at the wine; they 
that go to seek out mixed wine.’ The 
“kick” in alcohol reacts upon the health 
of the man who indulges. The red eyes 
and red nose indicate that the circula- 
tion of the blood is impeded. Alcohol 
pickles the kidneys, tans the stomach, 
petrifies the liver, ossifies the brain, 
weakens the lungs, interferes with the 
free circulation of the blood, and ac- 
celerates the action of the heart. 

The second evil of intemperance is 
social. “Thine eyes shall behold strange 
women or things, and thine heart shall 
utter forward things.” It is a well-known 
fact that drink and the social evil have 
always gone hand in hand. The bar- 
room and the brothel are twins of hell. 
Liquor and lust are not only alliterative 
jut associate. The stimulation of alco- 
hol inflames the physical passions, and 
the exhilaration of strong drink breaks 
down the protective conventionalities of 
society. 

The third evil consequence of intem- 
perance is economic. ‘The drunkard 
shall come to poverty.” It has been 
proved over and over again that the 
drink business is wholly an economic: 
liability. It has made a few people finan- 
cially rich at the terrible cost of making 
millions of people poor, miserable, im- 
moral, ignorant, criminal, diseased. It 
has filled poorhouses, peopled asylums 
and glutted prisons. Its economic loss is 
incalculable. 


The End of Intemperance 


“At the last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.” That is a de- 
scription of the poison and pain of intem- 
perance. Like all other forms of intem- 
perance, drink at last fails to satisfy. De- 
lirium tremens is an awful accompani- 
ment of the last stages of drunkenness. 
Possibly this is what the wise man meant 
when he said, “Yea, thou shalt be as he 
that lieth down in the midst of the sea, 
or as he that lieth upon the top of a 
mast.” But probably the worst thing 
abount drunkenness is the unbreakable 
habit of alcoholism. ‘“‘When I awake |! 
will seek it yet again” is the echo of the 
inebriate. So-called cures are only tem- 
porary. Only the power of God can really 
cure a drunkard confirmed in the habit. 
“Prevention is better than cure.’ To 
keep drink away from men and men away 
from drink is the only safe way. 


Education for Individuality 


HE Bible is the humanest book in the 

world; and the King James’ Version of 
it is not only the greatest book in Eng- 
lish literature, but the very source and 
fountain-head of English literature. 
Without the Bible, English literature is 
so wholly unthinkable that it strikes the 
mind as absurd. And an English edu- 
cation without the Bible is quite as un- 
thinkable—but it is far from absurd. It 
is a denial. Children nowadays go to 
Sunday school, but not with a Bible; 
nor do they read out of a Bible when 
they arrive. They read from a “lesson 
leaf,” a prepared substitute. 

We are a Bible-starved nation. There 
is positively no substitute for the King 
James’ Version of the Bible, nothing to 
take its place, no revised, modernized, 
storyized version, nothing yet devised or 
to be devised that will do at all for the 
old ‘‘authorized” Bible. 

Our own children never went to Sun- 
day school—never ‘studied’ the Bible. 
They learned about the Old and New 
Testaments, the various groups of the 
books, the books in each group; they 
committed many psalms and other selec- 
tions to memory; they know Who’s Who 
in the Bible, and they love the Book; 
but this they got by reading. 

It is remarkable what you can get out 
of some books by reading them. We 
began the reading years ago,—none of 
us can remember when,—in a haphazard 
way (after the training I had had in 
Sunday school). This was soon changed 
to a regular, orderly way, which, start- 
ing with Genesis, went forward a chap- 
ter a day, until, by and by, it came to 
the end of Revelation. And the next 
morning we turned back and started in 
again with Genesis, which was as fresh 
as if we had not read it some two or 
three years before! 


Each of us has his own Bible, and 
one of the boys is Bible-warden. He 
puts them on after breakfast, as the old 
servant in the Ruskin household put on 
the dessert. Every morning, as soon 
as breakfast is over, and while we are 
still at the table (it is fatal to rise), 
the Bibles are brought in and passed 
around, and beginning at the head of the 
table, we read aloud in turn, dividing 
the chapter by verses equally among us. 
Seven mornings a week, d. v., we do this, 
and on Sunday morning, for years, those 
seven chapters were reviewed, discussed, 
and illustrated with a series of great 
Bible pictures. Besides this, we studied 
Toy’s “History of the Religion of Israel,” 
and read a life of Christ which I had 
the temerity to write for one of our 
popular magazines when a _ theological 
student; we followed Paul in his wander- 
ings; but the daily reading was and is 


(Continued on page 1120) 
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Small-Town Sympathy 


By HELEN BArretr MONTGOMERY 


N the Chimney Corner of this issue is 

reprinted a poem that caught the in- 
stant attention of the American public, as 
is proved by its appearance in papers 
throughout the country ever since it first 
saw the light in Good Housekeeping. 
Weary of the formless errors that sprawl, 
the ignoble sentiments that crawl through 
much so-called modern poetry, the public 
drinks this cup of cold water gratefully 
and blesses the giver, who has drawn it 
from a clear fountain of truth that runs 
sparkling down from the hills of God. 

We all see the small town. If we never 
lived theré, we’ve visited and we know 


the place. “The village green,” the “tiny 
lamp-lit houses,” the “maple-shaded 
streets,” “the quiet home-sweet lives’— 


ihey are all familiar to our life “as its 
bed to a brook”; familiar to the little 
small-town sympathy of which the poem 
sings. 

What makes its sweetness and its com- 
monness? What makes the lack in city 
streets? Part of the answer is in its 
smallness. The round of relationships is 
not toc great for comprehension. It is 
quite possible to know by name and in 
nearer ways all those women in blue- 
checked gingham aprons and with flour 
upon their hands. The tiny lamp-lit 
houses are so few that all the neighbors 
may know what each of them holds. Peo- 
ple are not names in a corpulent directory 
—they are folks. 

Bigness has penalties as well as privi- 
leges, and one of its penalties is that 
the human power of knowing does not 
expand with the increasing bigness of the 
town. Being unable to know much about 
it, we settle down to be content to know 
fewer even than we might if our neighbor 
sense were not paralyzed with the over- 
powering bigness of the task. 

But the little small-town crowd is fitted 
to our human limitations. It is big 
enough to contain all kinds of folks, 
as it has been daringly suggested 
that every man might find his prototype 
among the twelve whom Jesus chose. It 
is small enough for sympathy really to 
enter into the affairs of our neighbors and 
friends. 

The simplicity of the small town helps, 
too. There is not usually vast wealth 
with sharp economic contrasts in the lives 
of its citizens in the small town. When 
there is, the defects of the city are scaled 
down to fit the situation. But usually 
the houses are small to match the in- 
comes, and the life is simple to match 
the needs. It takes a great deal of power 
just to keep a complicated machine run- 
ning. You can stoop to pick wild flowers 
as you walk the village footpaths. Where 
no advantages are to be gained, human in- 


“ 


tercourse may be sincere and natural in 
its likes and dislikes. Homely duties, 
daily tasks, sharing and lending, neigh- 


borliness and democracy go hand in hand 


down village streets. 

But most of all, the quietness gives 
“hearts at leisure from themselves to 
soothe and sympathize.” In the mad rush 
of competition, in the swirl of social am- 
bition, in the overwhelming pressure of 
affairs, there is little time for sympathy 


The Villages 


CANNOT hope that Sorrow’s 
feet forever and a day 

Will pass my little House of Love 
where latticed sunbeams 
stray, 

But when she lays her hand at last 
upon the swinging latch, 

And steps where happy years have 
smiled beneath our spring- 
sweet thatch, 

Grant me, ah, God, this heartfelt 
prayer, that somewhere it 
may be 

Where little Small-town sympathy 
may fold and comfort me. 


little Small-town sympathy 

that runs across the fields 

In blue-checked gingham aprons, 
and with flour upon its 
hands, 

That bakes and brews, and sweeps 

and dusts, that wakeful 

serves and shields— 

little Small-town sympathy 

that knows and understands. 


The 


The 


Thy cities, God, are builded high 
with carven stone on stone, 
But hearts may ache, and lives 
may droop unheeded and 
alone, 
And souls may dwell unknown, un- 
loved, a single wall between. 
Not so the quiet, home-sweet lives 
that fringe the village green. 
others reap the splendors, 
Lord, but give instead to me 
The homely round of living blent 
with Small-town sympathy. 


Let 


The little Small-town sympathy 
that steals on neighbor feet 


From tiny lamp-lit houses down a 


maple-shaded street; 

lends its strength on tear- 
dimmed ways its own bruised 
feet have trod, 

The little Small-town sympathy— 
the very soul of God. 
—Martha Haskell Clark, in Good 

Housekeeping. 


That 
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The Chimney Corner 


—“‘hardly time to go to funerals in t] 
family,” as one distracted gentleman p' 
it. The gentle creak of rocking-chairs ¢ 
the front porch; the leisurely chattir 
across the back fence while hanging o 
the clothes; the unhurried pleasure of 4 
ciding between two patterns of ginghai 
with the friendly clerk assisting; ft 
diplomatic fencing in the ladies’ aid; t) 
unspoiled delight in the annual picni 
the absorbed discussion of politics arow 
the stove in the general store—these a 
delights known only to dwellers in smi 
towns. All of them weave the web of u 
derstanding with which sympathy mu 
ever clothe herself. 

The Son of God was right when » 
chose for his earthly home “despised Ni 
areth.” Out of these little towns cor 
the leaders of men. 

Rochester, N. Y. a 


New Obligations 8 


OMAN’S suffrage has passed fre. 
the plane of the debatable questi, 
and an eagerly pursued privilege into 
plane of duty. Whether or not a wom 
desired the vote, now that the Nineteen 
Amendment is a fact she owes it toh 
country to use her powers of citizensh 
It is estimated that the ballots of 1 
will be increased by twenty-seven milli 
votes of women. The country has 
right to expect from these women 
elevating influence upon our natior 
life. The signs of the times indie: 
that these new voters propose to be 
telligent voters, also. that, ae | 
speaking, they have not descended | 
sordid ambitions. | 
What do women want most? Perso! 
position or better conditions for if 
women in the factories? A chance | 
politics or cleaner cities and better ho 
for little children? The next five yei 
will tell the story. We have fall 
the women of America. it 


Mind over Matter 


N his autobiography, “A Labrador I 
tor,” Dr. Wilfred Grenfell ‘ella 
funny experience of his own to illustr! 
the sometimes unaccountable influence) 
mind over our physical pains. He sa: 
A big-bodied fisherman came aboard | 
steamer one day saying that he had toa 
ache. His jaw was swollen, his mo!’ 
hard to open, and the offending mc 
easily visible within. When I prod 
the forceps he protested most loudly t! 
he would not have it touched for wor 
“Why, then, did you come to a 
asked. “You are wasting my time.” — 
“IT wanted you to charm her, doe 
he answered, quite naturally. 
“But, my dear friend, I do not k 
how to charm and don’t think it we 
do the slightest good. Doctors are ? 
allowed to do such things.” ¥ 
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He was evidently much put out, and, 
rning to g0, said, “I knows why you’se 
*t charm her. It’s because I’m a Ro- 


\ If you really think that 
would do any good, come along. You’ll 
ve to pay 25 cents, exactly as if you 
d it pulled out.” 

“Qladly, doctor. Please go ahead.” 

He sat on the rail while I put one finger 
to his mouth, touched the molar, and 
peated the most mystic nonsense I could 
ink of: ‘Abracadabra tiddlywinkum 
aslopoga,’ and then jerked the finger 
t lest the patient close his ponderous 
ws. The fisherman took a turn round 
e deck, pulled out the quarter and sol- 
anly handed it to me, saying, “All the 
in is gone. Many thanks, doctor.” 

J found myself standing alone in amaze- 
ent, twiddling a miserable shilling and 
gndering how I came to make such a 
ol of myself. 


Sure Death to Hoodlums! 


‘ UT a boy born of gentle white par- 
ents among Indians, and he will 
‘ow up like an Indian— 
“Let the child born of criminal parents 
we a setting of morality, integrity and 
ye, and the chances are that he will 
yt grow into a criminal, but into an up- 
ght man— 
“Tf a child with a vicious temper be 
aced in an environment of peace and 
liet, the temper will change— 


“T am as certain of those great trutbs 
as I am of the great truths in the plant 
world,’ Luther Burbank declares. ‘Put 
a plant into close quarters, without sun- 
shine and room to grow normally, and 
you'll get a hoodlum plant! 

“The only place hoodlums grow is in 
dark, dry, cramped surroundings. Change 
those surroundings, put a little love and 
care and sunshine into their lives, and 
you get opposite results.”—Association 
Men. 


Teaching the Children 


R. F. N. ELWELL of Wichita, Kan., 

offers the following suggestions for 
making vivid to the children some of the 
teachings of the Bible: 

Play out Luke 11:9. Ask a child for 
something and accept it, have the child 
tind something that is hidden, knock at 
the door and let the door be opened. 
(Note: We would suggest that this pas- 
sage always be coupled with that other 
saying of Jesus in John 15:7 which makes 
plain the all-important condition to our 
“receiving” and “finding.” Otherwise a 
child’s faith is certain to undergo a 
wrench which may prove fatal.) Also, 
children enjoy the reading of passages in 
which the word “light” is used, and as 
the reader comes to the word one of the 
children may flash a light while all the 
other children say ‘“‘light.”” We can see 
how these suggestions might be put into 
use on rally day. 


The Young Reserves 


How Plants Eat and Drink 


‘X7HEN we say that the buttercups 
| and daisies are whispering together 
seause their tops nod back and forth, 
jatis a sort of play talk. We know that 
1e wind is blowing the plants, and that 
all. But when mother tells you that 
pur pansies are thirsty, she means ex- 
*tly what she says. 
'Plants do get thirsty, and hungry, too. 
hey eat and drink as we do, but they 
ave many, many hundreds of mouths in- 
ead of one. 
Whenever you pull a weed up by the 
ots, you can see some of its drinking 
ouths, for every root end is a tiny mouth 
‘rough which the plant sucks up water 
id other good things just as you drink 
monade through a straw. 
As the plant grows larger above ground, 
‘must send out more and more of these 
ny rootlets to get enough water to live 
1 ©The roots go reaching out so far 
id deep that you are sure to break off 
wi of them whenever you pull up a 
ant. 
Roots have other work to do besides 
licking up water from the earth. They 
‘e what hold the plant steady. That is 
ue whether the plant is a little thing 
) longer than your finger or a great 
ee whose roots must grip tight into 
‘e earth like so many strong hands to 
2ep the tree from blowing over in a 
§ wind. Some windstorms do snatch 


q 


up the stoutest tree and toss it down 
with its roots sticking into the air. 

Plants drink through their roots, and 
they get part of their food in the same 
way. But they eat most with their 
leaves. The smooth tops of the pretty 
green leaves on our plants and trees are 
full of tiny mouths that are busy all the 
while getting food from the air. We 
breathe air, and the plants eat it, but 
they do not want the same part we do. 

There is never a quarrel whether you 
or the geraniums shall have the best air 
in the sitting room. That part of the air 
which makes them green and thrifty 
would give you a headache or make you 
very tired. So it is kind of the plants 
to eat it for you, isn’t it?—Mary S. Stover, 
in St. Mark’s Outlook. 


The Envious Wren 


ADAPTED BY A. S. P. 


WREN is a neat, tidy, slick little 
bird. Wrens often build their nests 
in bird-houses in people’s yards. 

A wren had just such a happy home, 
but one day she grew envious. That 
means she wanted some things that 
someone else had. This wren had been 
watching the hens and chickens, and she 
decided that they had a much easier time 
than she did. 

“Why, I have to hunt for my dinner,” 
she said, “while the farmer’s wife feeds 
the hens every day.” 
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You see, the wren was very foolish and 
had grown lazy. It was not hard for her 
to find the food she-needed. But if you 
once begin to look about and see how 
many people have a better or an easier 
time than you do, you, too, will grow 
restless and discontented. 

The wren learned her lesson soon 
enough. One day she thought she would 
go and eat with the nice fat hens and not 
work for her dinner that day. But_the 
hens had hardly begun to eat when she 
heard the farmer’s wife say, “Brown 
Biddy is getting so fat she’ll soon do for 
a stew.” I can tell you that wren flew 
off in a hurry. She thought that maybe 
she’d get into that stew-pan, too, if she 
didn’t watch out. 


For Rainy Days 
ENIGMA 
(Sent by Anna H. Scott) 


I am composed of forty-six letters. 
My 43, 4, 20, 2 is to silence. 

My 17, 29, 1, 37, 14, 46 is a relative. 
My 44, 3, 27, 35, 45, 10 is a city in the 
United States. 

My 25, 11, 34, 21 is a part of the face. 
My 42, 31, 16, 39, 26, 9 is a precious 
stone. 

My 13, 19, 7, 28, 36 is an explosion of 
powder. 

My 5, 24, 18, 38 is to remain. 

My 22, 6, 15, 8, 40 is the largest of sea 
mammals. 

My 12, 23, 33 is a metal. 

My whole is a verse in Exodus. 


A TEA LIST 


Each line is completed by a word con- 
taining the sound of ’’tea’—for example, 
“society”: 

. What our forefathers fought for. 

. A total abstainer. 

rf thy name is woman 
. The greatest thing in the world. 
. Forever and forever. 

. Something new under the sun. 
. The mother of invention. 

. Faithful allegiance. 

9. The crown of woman. 
10. The best policy. 

11. “Sweet are the uses of 
12. “The soul of wit.” 

13. Mother Eve’s failing. 
14. A witty retort. 

15. Jollity. 

16. The power of the age. 
17. Beauty’s temptation. 
18. The religion of Jesus. 


He 


” 


CO m1 OV Co bo 


RIDDLE 
Decline ice-cream. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


A small body of water. Part of a stove. 
A seaport town of Russia. Part of a dog. 
Final. Far away. A Roman emperor. 
To let fall. 

The answer is two cities of the United 
States by the same name. Read one up, 
the other down. 


Answer to enigma in issue of Aug. 14: 
“This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another, as I have loved you” (John 
15:12). The correct answer to this was 
sent by Elizabeth Hill. 


WILE nap ie 


Topic for September 19 


GOOD WORK: FINDING IT; DOING IT 
Eccles. 9:10; Col. 3:22-25 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” “Whatsoever ye do, 
work heartily, as unto the Lord and not 

unto men.” 


1. Introductory: Some young people 
are like the fellow who was praying for 
work and trying hard not to find it. The 
unused mind and the unused talents, if 
allowed to lie idle for a time, become 
atrophied, dull, unusable. The young 
people’s society must plan wisely for 
there are only a few individuals in the 
world who will spend their perfectly 
good energy on things that are not worth 
while. 

2. Responsibility: When one becomes 
a member of the church, he necessarily 
assumes certain responsibilities. The 
pronoun “they” drops out of his vocabu- 
lary and the pronoun “our” is substi- 
tuted. He becomes an organic part of 
this great kingdom agency, and he is 
responsible to God for its conduct. Just 
here he must learn anew his young peo- 
ple’s verse, “Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God” (II Tim. 2:15). 

3. A serious business this: “The man 
who will not gladly do the little that he 
can do, sends himself into the darkness 
of the long idleness, where only faint 
echoes from the glad workmen of eternity 
now and then fall on his ears.” The 
questions are: What shall I do with my 
life? Where can I invest it where it 
will count most for the Kingdom of God? 

We should fill the hour with sweetest 

things, 
If we had but a day; 
We should drink alone at the purest 
Springs, 
In our upward way; 
We should love with a lifetime's love 
in an hour, 
If our hours were few; 
We should rest, not for dreams, but 
for fresher power, 
To be and to do.—Dickinson 

4. Finding it; doing it: Turn to the 
pages of Bible and history. What do 
we see? Joseph going from the prison 
cell to the throne of Egypt; Daniel from 
slavery to the premiership of the Baby- 
lonian empire; Abraham Lincoln from 
the country store to the presidency of 
the United States; Jesus from obscure 
Nazareth to be the Saviour of the world; 


Paul to be the interpreter of this 
Saviour. 
5. Discouragements? Yes. But there 


is no reason for giving up and playing 
the baby act. Mike Murphy, an athletic 
coach for the University of Pennsylvania, 
said to a losing football team during 
halves: “If you cannot win for the sake 
of Pennsylvania, if you cannot win for 
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the sake of mothers and sweethearts, 
go into the game and win for me!” They 
won. 

This is just what the Master of men 
is saying to the youth of our land today: 
Go into the game of life and win for 
me! Young folks, whatever you find to 
do, do it with your might. 


Methods 


What Shall We Do? 

The successful B. Y. P. U. will not only 
ask this question, but will answer it in 
the light of the needs of the young 
people. 


The Recommendations 
passed by the Toronto young people’s 
convention will at least be suggestive to 
the young people of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. They follow: 
Tithing 

That a great deal of time and effort 
be given toward securing the one million 
tithing signatures by July 1, 1922. It has 
been suggested that 500,000 of the one 
million signatures come from the terri- 
tory of the N. B. C. Write to Baptist 
Tithers’ League, 125 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, for sample package of materials. 


Christ Our Leader 


(Tune: “Marching through 
Georgia’”’) 

OYALTY to Christ shall be 
upon our banner high; 
Loyalty to Christ shall be our 

motto till we die; 
We will do what’er he bids and 
never question why, 
Marching with Christ as our leader. 


CHORUS 
Hurrah, hurrah, for workers tried 
and true, 
Hurrah, hurrah, for our B. Y. P. U. 
We will fight for God and right and 
win the vict’ry too, 
Marching with Christ as our leader. 


When the world is won for Christ, 
and earth and heaven are new, 

When with fighting sin and wrong 
we are forever through, 

We shall wear the victor’s crown 
and pass in grand review, 

Marching with Christ as our leader. 


Baptist Trained Leaders’ Course 
That this course be brought to the at 
tention of our young people’s societies jp 
an earnest effort to enroll a large num. 
ber of individuals and societies in the 
course. | 
Life Service | 
That the presentation of life-service ac 
tivities be made a part of the program of 
every society throughout the territory of 
the convention. Further, that every effori 
be made to secure the 5000 decisions for 
the work of the ministry and missions 
at home and abroad by July 1, 1922. 
Study Courses ' 
That we take more seriously the motte 
of the Baptist Young People’s Union: 
“We Study to Serve.” We specifically 
recommend that the young people of the 
territory of this convention give large 
place to the denominational study courses 
as provided by the various denomina. 
tional agencies. | 
School Attendance 
That we institute an international 
campaign in the interest of the attend: 
ance of our boys and girls, young men 
and young women, in the various public 
high schools, academies, colleges and uni: 
versities. There should be created a 
new interest in and affection for our own 
denominational educational institutions, 


Extension ; 
That we institute a program of exten- 
sion calling for an increase of 25 4 
cent in the membership of the young peo 
ple’s societies of this convention. 
Evangelism 
That our young people pursue an in’ 
tensive evangelistic program throughout 
the entire year. This could perhaps take 
the form of a “win one campaign.” 
Public Worship a 
That we institute an international 
campaign for the attendance of our young 
people in the worship services of our 
churches; this to include the mid-week 
prayer service. | 
Missionary Education g 
1. That our young people take as one 
of the objectives for the year the plac’ 
ing of a model missionary library in, 
every Baptist young people’s society. 
2. That we undertake to organize at 
least 1000 mission study classes during 
the coming year, with a progressive in: 
crease each year so that by July 1, 1922, 
we will have as many mission study 
classes as there are societies. These 
shall be exclusive of other study classe: 
within the church and excluive of read: 
ing classes. The current mission study, 
books of the year are recommended. — 
3. That we aim to secure the attend: 
ance of at least one member from eac 
society at a summer missionary confer 
ence, convention or assembly. 
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Eugene Edmond Ayres 
By Mitton G. EVANS 

Eugene Edmond Ayres, professor of 
Yew Testament literature and exegesis 
n Crozer Theological Seminary since 
903, died Aug. 5 and was buried Aug. 7 
n the cemetery of the Upland Baptist 
Yhurch. A brief statement of his career 
llustrates his native endowments, versa- 
ility, educational advantages, industry 
nd ideals. He was born at Russellville, 
ty, Nov. 22, 1859. His parents were 
roof. James E. and Sarah Crucheron 
iyres. The son of an educator, it was 
atural, especially in the South, that his 
arly education should be received largely 
no the home of his parents, and that his 
oheritance from his parents should open 
he way for rapid educational advance- 
aent. Before he was twenty years of 
ge, he was a teacher of Latin and Greek 
no Eminence Male and Female Seminary, 
Iminence, Ky., where he remained for 
wo years. In 1881 he became a teacher 
no the academy of Georgetown College 
it Georgetown, Ky. His success there led 
o his entrance upon a professorship of 
treek in Judson Institute, now Judson 
Jjollege, Marion, Ala., where he was also 
irector of the school of music—an im- 
ortant twofold position which he oc- 
upied from 1883 to 1888. 

' In 1882 he became lecturer and teacher 
or Chautauqua institutes and in the same 
ear published a hand-book of musical 
listory for the use of Chautauqua insti- 


utes. In 1886 he issued a_ standard 
olume entitled “Counterpoint and 
janon.”’ He was among the first con- 


ributors to the Etude, published in Phila- 
ielphia, and he soon became a member 
f the editorial staff. 

| Having come to feel that he ought to 
ive himself to the ministry, in the au- 
umn of 1888 he matriculated as a stu- 
‘ent in Crozer Theological Seminary. 
.fter a brief residence in Crozer, he went 
0 Hartford Theological Seminary to take 
harge of the music in that seminary, 
nd specialized in theological lines which 
ppealed to him, particularly in the study 
f the Hebrew language. His wish to 
nter upon the active work of the min- 
stry led to a pastorate with the churches 
t Sumter, Summerton and Wedgefield, 
.C. His unusual service on these fields 
ccasioned a call to Hagerstown, Md., 
there he became pastor Aug. 1, 1893, 
nd remained between three and four 
ears. Under his leadership the mem- 
ership more than doubled. A marked 
eature of the work was the growth of 
1e active male membership and its par- 
Cipation in the prayer meetings. This 
iinistry opened the door to a larger field, 
nd in 1897 he was called to become pas- 
or of the Huntingdon Church, Baltimore, 
vhere his scholarship, pastoral service 
nd ability as preacher gave the Baptist 
ause of the city new standing and recog- 
ition. 

Georgetown College, Kentucky, where 
e had taught in the academy from 1881 
) 1888, was seeking a professor of 
hilosophy and Bible. The attainments 
f Pastor Ayres readily brought him to 
le attention of the college, and he was 


elected professor in 1899. Four years 
later he was called to Crozer to succeed 
Prof. James M. Stifler as professor of 
New Testament literature and exegesis. 
Georgetown College, in recognition of the 
service which he had rendered to her 
and in acknowledgment of the important 
position to which he had been called, 
conferred upon him at the commence- 
ment of 1903 the degree of doctor of 
divinity. His skill both as a teacher and 
aS an expositor of the New Testament 
made him the logical choice for one of 
the editors of Baptist periodicals issued 
by the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, and from 1907 to 1912 he served 
as editor of New Testament lessons for 
the Advanced Quarterly and from 1908 to 
1912 as associate editor of the Baptist 
Teacher. His attainments as musical 
critic were sought in the preparation of 
“Sursum Corda,” of which he was asso- 
ciate editor. This hymn book will long re- 
main the standard of excellence in service 
for public worship. 

But this brief mention of what Prof. 
Ayres accomplished is as lifeless as his 
body is today. It lacks his soul, his 
vitalizing enthusiasm in work. Valuable 
as are his contributions to religious liter- 
ature and art, of more enduring value is 
his character reproduced in those to 
whom he ministered as pastor and 
teacher. 

He was an ideal interpreter of the New 
Testament. He had the requisite schol- 
arship and Christian life. He knew the 
Greek language thoroughly; he breathed 
the social and intellectual atmosphere of 
the Palestine of Jesus’ day; he was fa- 
miliar with the literature of pre-Christian 
Judaism and Hellenism. But to him all 


‘this was but formal preparation for the 


classroom and the pulpit. Such scholar- 
ship was only the medium by which he 
sought the mind and heart of his Master. 
He wished to be an interpreter of Jesus’ 
words and life by personal example as 


well as by accurate instruction in the 
lecture hall. 
My friend and colleague took his 


Saviour seriously. He believed that the 
life Christ desired him to live could be 
lived. He believed that the Sermon on 
the Mount could be exemplified in his 
home, in the classroom, in chapel, on the 
campus, anywhere and everywhere. He 
made the effort. I believe that students 
who heard and saw their loved teacher 
daily will testify that in him they saw 
what it was to be poor in spirit, meek, 
thirsting for righteousness, pure in heart, 
peacemaker. In him they saw one who 
shunned formalism in worship, literalism 
in interpretation of religious demands, 
ostentation in moral and religious con- 
duct, greed for earthly goods. In brief, 
his character was a constant interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament history and 
ideals. 

He took Jesus as his model Teacher. 
A bruised reed he did not break; a dying 
flame he did not quench. He was always 
patient, kind, considerate, hopeful and 
helpful. The timid he encouraged; the 
weak he strengthened; the discouraged 
he heartened; the indifferent he en- 
thused; the studious he inspired. His 


own example was sufficient for all these 

»ends. He was not physically strong, but 
he worked unceasingly; he _ suffered 
greatly in body, but he was heroic in 
silence; he was brilliant in the lecture- 
room, but it was light, not lightning; 
students were enlightened, not dazzled, 
nor awed, nor frightened. They remem- 
bered both him and what he taught, for 
he did everything to impart Jesus Christ 
as God’s revelation to men. 

In the death of my comrade in work, 
the seminary has lost the bodily presence 
of a truly great teacher, the denomina- 
tion an accurate scholar, the world a 
Christian saint; but teacher and scholar 
and saint abide as God’s choice gift to all 
who knew him. 


Southern California 
By FRANK DURHAM 


Recreation, in its deeper sense, is re- 
creation. Being in the midst of our real 
play period just now, we are hoping to 
come out of it with some abiding bene- 
fits. The mountains and the sea have 
called the multitudes unto themselves, 
and there are many opportunities to en- 
joy all the discomforts of an outing. 
Then, too, it is a tonic for a spent mind 
to tour over perfect roads, to draw up 
at a much-advertised wayside inn, and be 
suddenly charged twenty cents for a glass 
of lemonade—and all this in a land where 
lemons may be had for less than two 
cents each. However, it is change that 
we seek in our vacation, and we get it; 
so does our host at the inn. 

It is more than worth the three or four 
weeks of effort that it requires to put 
the human machine in shape for its next 
run of eleven months. We have again 
read Hamilton Wright Mabie, and he 
continues to tell us that we must enrich 
ourselves inwardly before we can spend 
generously in creative work, and that the 
human spirit needs occasionally the mys- 
tery, the terror, and the music of the 
sea, and the secret and subduing charm 
of the woods. So we are inspired and 
charmed by Mabie, while a still deeper 
charm falls upon us as we turn to pic- 
tures in the great book of nature, and 
the spirit feels its kinship with earth 
and sea and sky. 


Young People’s Encampments 


The fifth annual encampment of Bap- 
tist young people was held July 16 to 26. 
Later in THE Baprist will be an account 
of this by Miss Grace Davis. Those who 
have followed this movement of our 
young people from its beginning see in 
it a great opportunity for our churches. 
While it developed somewhat independ- 
ently, it has met with the approval of our 
denominational leaders; and the next 
step now seems to be that of relating 
the encampment still more closely with 
the work of the state convention, while 
the young people still lead. They have 
shown their ability in leadership, and it 
will now be the part of wisdom for our 
churches to invest in a safe and going 
concern. It is a general conviction that 
the encampment idea is to be a leading 
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feature of our work. A permanent site 
should be secured, and the whole move- 
ment put on such a scale as will com- 
mand the attention and serve the inter- 
ests of our churches. Forward-looking 
pastors believe in it. The enrollment at 
Switzer’s Camp this year did not quite 
reach the 200 mark, but the spirit was 
ideal, and the class work very commend- 
able. 

A similar encampment, though not so 
largely attended, was held at San Diego 
for those who found it impracticable to 
come farther north. The courses of 
study offered and the general features 
of the two encampments were the same. 


Our educational director, Dr. J. D, Spring-, 


ston, and our Coast young  people’s 
worker, Rev. W. Earle Smith, have given 
themselves enthusiastically to the idea. 


Four-Minute Men 


The churches made important discov- 
eries when they called forth their four- 
minute speakers for the New. World 
Movement campaign. Many have been 
wise enought to continue these speakers, 
using them in the work of missionary 
instruction, while some have even found 
that the problem of pastoral supply dur- 
ing the pastor’s vacation was easily and 
satisfactorily solved by using some of the 
talent just at hand. Voyages of discov- 
ery are yet to be made. 


The After-War Work Committee 


That our denominational leaders are 
keenly alert to new situations as they 
arise is seen in the joint action of the 
Home Mission Society and the Southern 
California Convention continuing the 
“After-War Work Committee” whose ef- 
forts are in behalf of U. S. service men. 


Rev. Floy T. Barkman, a young man 
with splendid qualifications for this 
work, is making a good beginning. In a 


recent issue of THE Baptist he told 
something of the task he is undertak- 
ing. Names of men in service should be 
sent to him in care of First Baptist 
Church, San Diego. 

A Veteran Missionary 


Mrs. Tyson, widow of Rev. T: K. Ty- 
son, was laid to rest at Whittier, Cal., 
Aug. 13. No more heroic spirits ever 
gave themselves to the work of our 
Home Mission Society. She with her 
husband, ‘Father’ Tyson, as he was fa- 
miliarly called, braved all the hardships 
of missionary life in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma in the days of dug- out and sod 
house, when their work was among lum. 
bermen, cowboys and frontiersmen. It is 
fitting that we pause and try to appre- 
ciate the lives of those who marked the 
way to what is now a smoother road 
over ‘which to carry the good tidings. 
The funeral service of Mrs. Tyson was 
conducted by her pastor, Rev. BE. M. Hu- 
lett, of the Whittier Church, assisted by 
Rev. James B. Fox, superintendent of 
the Los Angeles City Mission Society, 
Rev. Url Fox, and Rev. Frank Durham. 
The death of ‘Father’ Tyson occurred 
eight years ago. A family of three sons 
and four daughters bear on into the 
world’s life the same spirit of helpful 
service. 


Dr. George L. White and Mrs. White 


have returned from their wedding jour- 
ney, and are settling in their new home 
in Los Angeles. Dr. White is one of our 
busiest men as he goes about the Coast 
states as division secretary of A. B. H. 
M. S. and A. B. P. S. Mrs. White (for- 
merly Miss Josephine Upton) is a mem- 
ber of the state board and of the com- 


mission on religious education and is 
valued among us for her helpful and ag- 
gressive interest in Sunday school and 
educational work. 


Worth-while Plans 


Our state convention board, under the 
inspiring leadership of Gen. Secry. W. F. 
Harper, and in harmony with the recom- 
mendation of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, has adopted a three-fold stand- 
ard program of evangelism, stewardship 
and world-wide missions. The plan puts 
the emphasis upon the vital things of 
the kingdom, and our churches will be 
glad to intensify their work on these 
lines that have so largely claimed their 
interest and given to churches and pas- 
tors the hopeful, conquering spirit. 

The commission on religious educa- 
tion, one of the three departments of our 
State work, has, under the direction of 
Dr. J. D. Springston, outlined a splendid 
program which is to include a series of 
institutes and conferences to be held in 
each association, and in some cases in 
connection with the associational meet- 
ings. Working in close codperation 
with the commission will be the Wom- 
en’s Board and the Young People’s State 
Convention. The workers are one in 
spirit and the outlook for the year is 
most encouraging. 

Los Angeles. 


Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WATSON 


Boston in Summer 


In summer Boston has a decidedly sum- 
mer look for a big city. Of course, her 
extensive park system helps, but her his- 
toric attractiveness to tourists helps 
more, as well as the fact that the city 
lies in the path of all the thoroughfares 
of the great summer crusade to the moun- 
tains and the seashore. Her’s is a stra- 
tegic position midway between the coast- 
lines stretching north and south with 
their hundreds of resorts and beaches, 


and a half-way house to the almost mil-_ 


lions of vacationists going back and forth 
from the mountains, vales and woods of 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. 


Summer People in Evidence 


Inthe congested downtown district of 
the city you come upon them everywhere. 
They give a novel element to the anima- 
tion of the streets. They enliven what 
we call our “Points of Interest.” Their 
own eager appreciation of old glories 
that had faded to our eyes helps to re- 
kindle the fires of our own local patriot- 
ism. And when those perambulating 
miniature circuses—the big tourist autos 
—ride by, heavily loaded with vacation- 
ists from everywhere, and the guide is 
shouting through his megaphone, we all 
have our interests ‘pointed,’ and even 
old-timers loiter a moment where Ben- 
jamin Franklin was born or Crispus At- 
tucks was shot or Sam Adams _ first 
bearded John Bull. 

Our visitors have everything that be- 
trays them, and often we know at a 
glance, or a sound, whether they hail 


from the South or the West, or from 
“old York State.” They are a hardy, 
merry, intelligent and interesting folk, 


wearing many shades of tan, and as busy 
as bees gathering honey. We are glad 
they can gather so much sweet in his- 
toric Boston for their far-away hives and 
homes. 

Summer Preaching 


Hasily first among Boston’s summer 
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preachers is Dr. R. S. MacArthur at Tre. 
mont Temple. For eleven years 8 
coming has been anticipated by thron, 
many of them released for this sump ner 
privilege by their vacations, or their 
closed churches. And they come in t 
numbers, and hear with interested en. 
thusiasm. Dr. MacArthur is a combina. 
tion of legitimate and worth-while at: 
tractions as a preacher. He _ brings 
beaten oil. It is the product of years o{ 
sustained and systematic ministerial in. 
dustry. All that he says is Biblically 
based. The fruit of wide and careful 
reading gets into it, and coming through 
his own warm, rich and matured Chris. 
tian nature, it wears a glow that is self. 
communicating. All sorts of people hea; 
him gladly, and are affirming that his 
eleventh season in the Temple is his best, 
At the “Old First’ Church they have 
been trying a summer experiment. They 
called in their “Pastor-at-Large” for ful] 
service in both the Commonwealth Aye 
nue and the Warren Avenue meeting 
houses, opening the former in the morn 
ing, and continuing the latter in the 
evening. For five Sundays Dr. Herberi 
S. Johnson has preached to large con 
gregations—larger indeed in the morning 
than the winter congregations are. Dr 
Johnson is a tense and_ searchin 
preacher. Once in his grip you are hel¢ 
close until he gets through with you; and 
as one hearer put it, “he gets under ‘the 
skin every time.” In the best sense, E 


impresses you aS a modern preacher, ¢ 
Christian citizen .of the modern chaotic 
bewildered and suffering world, and pre 
senting but one panacea for each indi 
vidual and for the world of nations—th¢ 
faith and service of the Lord. He ha: 
great courage, firm conviction, a passior| 
to serve. He preaches at white heat anc 
you catch some of his fire. 


success. Surely it will be ropeata 
should be. It should be added that thi 
Warren Avenue Church has_ had a: 


The Ides of September 


There is something refreshing and is 
newing about September. It puts a “fin 
ishing touch on the summer. It is liky 
an infusion of health, strength and hope 
Just what we need in taking up the ol 
tasks—something new in ourselves a 

makes the task also seem new. Sool 
the pastors will get back into the har 
ness, and the people return with goo 
strength for pulling. May something ol 
the summer’s sweetness get into us all 
so that if we have pulled apart, we ma’ 
find joy in pulling together. % 


Pacific Coast — 


WESTERN WASHINGTON * 


THE WESTERN WASHINGTON CONVENTIO! 
will issue early in September the firs 
number of a monthly paper which is in) 
tended to furnish members of the Baptis 
churches in its field with the facts ant 
news items and program of activities fo. 
the unification of the work and a deeper) 
ing of interest in all the denominationa 
program. 


IN THE CHANGE OF THE CONVENTION YEA) 


meetings in October instead of in June a 


| 


i 


¥ 


ptember ae \WI920 


tofore. The Cowlitz Association will 
- with the church at Winlock Oct. 5-7, 
Puget Sound Association with the 
ulup Church Oct. 12-14, the Belling- 
Bay Association with the First 
sch in Bellingham Oct. 19-21 and the 
tle Association with the First Church 
tverett, Oct. 26-28. Plans are being 
e to secure a larger attendance at 
2 meetings and to make the associa- 
; more helpful to the churches by way 
ispiration, point of view and in meet- 
local problems. 


sv. FreD Berry, who has been director 
vangelism for Western Washington 
>» last October, visited his former 
ain Lincoln, Neb., in June. When he 
rned he brought his family with him. 
r have bought an attractive place at 

Sunnyside Ave., Seattle, in which 
are now comfortably settled. His 
Donald G., and wife have been spend- 
the summer with their parents in 
tle but are returning to Lincoln, Neb., 
se he is teaching in the University 
jl of Music. Ruth E. expects to 
1 in Washington the coming year. Mr. 
y is laying large plans for an aggres- 
evangelistic campaign throughout 
whole convention field this season in 
th he has the hearty cooperation of 
commission of evangelism and the 
Ors, 


Western Wash ington Assembly 


ie Western Washington Baptist Sum- 
Assembly held its annual session at 
‘on on Vashon Island, Aug. 10-20. Five 
ired and thirty persons registered 
‘there was an attendance altogether 
cobably 1000. This is by far the larg- 
.ttendance the assembly has ever had. 
hundred and ten tents were erected 
wcommodate those staying on the 
nds. The delegation was representa- 
'churches in all parts of the conven- 
field having members on the grounds. 
weather throughout the assembly 
dd was ideal. The following courses 
astruction were given: Bible study, 
‘Fred Berry, Seattle; young people’s 
«, Rey. James A. White, Chicago, II1., 
‘Rev. W. Earle Smith, Los Angeles, 
| Missions, Miss May Huston, New 
« City and Rev. F. King Singiser, 
Zoon, Burma; Sunday-school work, 
Meme Brockway, Los Angeles, Cal., 

Rey. Sheldon L. Roberts, Philadel- 
, Pa.; life service, Rev. George F. 
, Seattle; church music, Mrs. Edker 
‘on, ‘Centralia, Wash.; church vaca- 
Bible schools, Mrs. F. C. Davidson, 
tle; intermediate girls, Miss Ella 
xa, Tacoma, Mrs. Gregg, Seattle, Mrs. 
y, Puyallup; intermediate boys, Rev. 
darle Smith, Los Angeles, Cal.; and 
following normal courses in missions 
e Near East, Rev. Chas L. Bromley, 
ighai, China; psychology, Prof. Irv- 
‘Miller, State Normal, Bellingham, 
h. A ministers’ conference met two 
‘noons under the direction of Rev. F. 
varstens. Sermons were preached by 
J. F. Watson, Dr. E. H. Hicks and 
‘Fred Berry, and special lectures were 
rered by Dr. C. O. Johnson of Tacoma 
Dr. A. H. Bailey of Seattle. The 

ses were all well attended, the in- 
stion was fine and the influence of 
assembly will be felt throughout the 
ention year. Near the close of the 
mbly sixty-three young people openly 
ified their purpose to consecrate their 
/ to some form of Christian service 
te Lord should call them. The assem- 
'S becoming a very large factor in the 
‘ious life of the Baptists of Western 
gton. The afternoons and _ eve- 


nings were given up to recreation and 
good fellowship. Carl B. Forland, presi- 
dent of the Western Washington B. Y. P. 
U., who was reelected to the same posi- 
tion for the coming year, Rev. T. H. 
Hagen, dean of the faculty, and Rev. F. 
W. Wightman, superintendent of grounds, 
were everywhere efficient and unceasing 
in their efforts for the comfort and con- 
venience of those attending. Very much 
of the success of the assembly is due to 
their interest and work. During the past 
year the grounds have been purchased by 
the Baptists and before the next assembly 
permanent improvements will be made. 
Some buildings will undoubtedly be 
erected. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


WYOMING 


THE SECOND WyYoMING Baptist ASSEM- 
BLY was held from Aug. 3 to 13 at Hyatt- 
ville, and was a great success. Among 
the speakers and lecturers were Rev. S. 
L. Roberts of the A. B. P. Society, Dr. 
Bruce Kinney of Denver, Dr. M. B. Eu- 
bank returned from China, Rev. Will 
Chappell, general evangelist, and Rev. 
Franklin W. Swift, the evangelist, who 
has been serving the church at Thermop- 
olis during his summer vacation. During 
the few weeks he has been at Thermop- 
olis he has filled the house and has had 
several baptisms. 

Rey. R. L. Carpenter has just begun 
his work at Powell, and the church hopes 
soon to proceed with its new church edi- 
fice. 

Rev. C. B. Kina has come to Lander 
from Joplin, Mo., and is rapidly getting at 
home in the state. 

Rev. CALtvin M. THompson, JR. has ac- 
cepted the call to Casper and expects to 
begin work in this great and growing cen- 
ter the first of September. 


Mississippi Valley 


MICHIGAN 


Rey. Roy E. WuHITTEMORE, pastor of the 
church at Middlebury, Vt., has resigned 
to begin his new work with the First 
Church, Marquette. Before going to Mid- 
dlebury, Mr. Whittemore was pastor at 
Hancock and Agawam, Mass. 


INDIANA 


Tue Baprist CHURCH OF GREENCASTLE 
desires to serve the incoming students of 
De Pauw University by assisting them to 
get located comfortably and by helping 
them to find a church home. Parents and 
pastors who know young people who are 
coming to the university are requested to 
notify either the pastor or the chairman 
of the welcoming committee of the B. Y. 
P. U. Address either Rev. A. L: Tidrick, 
pastor, or Miss June Strain, Box 208, 
Greencastle, Ind. 


ILLINOIS 


ON A RECENT SUNDAY EVENING, Rev. J. T. 
Finnan, pastor at Elvaston, preached on 
the subject “The Gospel in Song,” de- 
picting the Christian’s experience from 
the time he first hears the call of Christ 
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until he is called home. After remarks on 
each division of the subject, the congre- 
gation sang verses of the song indicated. 
The following outline was used: Invita- 
tion, “Come sinner, come;” supplication, 
“Just as I am;” salvation, ‘“‘At the cross;” 
justification, “The solid rock;” realiza- 
tion, ‘Blessed assurance;” dedication, 
“T’ll live for him;” unification, “Blest be 
the tie that binds;”’ evangelization, ‘“Res- 
cue the perishing;” gratification, “He 
leadeth me;” jollification, ‘‘He included 
me;”’ expectation, ‘‘We shall see the king 
some day;” exaltation, ‘‘When the roll is 
called up yonder.” 


MINNESOTA 


Rev. O. P. Lovix, pastor of the Lake 
Lillian Church, closes his work the first 
of November and will begin special evan- 
gelistic work after that date. Mr. Lovik 
has done good service on the Lake Lil- 
lian field. 


AS A RESULT OF THE NORWEGIAN TENT 
MEETINGS at Gonvick, on the Soo line near 
Clearbrook, a Sunday school has been 
started. It is the only English Christian 
work in that city. 


Rev. J. A. Myers has taken up the work 
as pastor of the Zion (Negro) Baptist 
Church in Minneapolis, and already many 
signs of progress are to be seen. 


Rev. C. J. GREENWoop is having fine eve- 
ning congregations at Detroit. On Aug- 
ust 15 a public school teacher was bap- 
tized, making thirty members received, 
one-half by baptism, during his pastorate 
of eight months. 


Rev. Jos—EPpH VANEK, who is working 
among the Bohemians in New Prague and 
vicinity, has at last succeeded in renting 
a permanent place for meetings in Mont- 
gomery. A Sunday-school will be or- 
ganized and services conducted every 
Sunday afternoon and Thursday night. 
He goes from New Prague to Montgomery 
and all through that vicinity in the auto 
which was furnished him by the Home 
Mission Society and State Convention. Its 
up-keep is cared for by Mr. Norman T. 
Mears of the First Church, St. Paul. The 
mission at Montgomery needs some 
chairs, an organ and pulpit. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dr. C. E. Peters, pastor of the Danish 
Chureh at Viborg for the past six years 
and who, during this period led in the 
construction of one of the most beautiful 
Danish church edifices in the world, has 
accepted a call to become pastor of the 
First Church of Madison. 


Rey. J. H. GAcnier, for five and one-half 
years pastor of the First Church of Ver- 
million, recently closed his work there. 
The former pastor, Dr. Craig S. Thoms, 
now a professor in the State University at 
Vermillion, has, in a recent article, many 
nice things to say about the work of Pas- 
tor Gagnier and his work in the city. 
Mr. Gagnier is a delightful spirit and an 
exceptionally strong preacher. 


Rev. L. A. Micrer of Batavia, Illinois, 
recently accepted a call to the pastorate 
at Canton. He and his family are nicely 
located on the field. 


THE NEW St. JOHN’S CHURCH (Negro), 
M. W. Withers, pastor, recently had 
four additions to its membership, three 
of whom were by baptism. Rev. Mat- 
thew Rhonnwe is to assist the pastor 
in a series of meetings early in, Sep- 
tember. This little church was among 
the first to pledge its full quota to the 
New World Movement and has already 
paid one-fifth of the amount. 


Misstonary C. A. GruHN recently led 
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Church and Sunday 
School Equipment 


Church Furniture 


Pews and Pulpit Furni- 
ture made according to our 
own or Architect’s design. 
Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Ideal chairs of uniform 

design for all grades. Special 

Class Tables, Register Roards, 

Folding Chairs, tlatform Fur- 
niture. 


Church and Sun- 
day School Furniture of 
every description. 


Write for Catalog B 


DELONG 
SVOBODA 
COMPANY 


; Withers-oon Bld Rophe 
“Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 
particulars, address 


Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


1509 Insurance Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


HYMNS for TODAY 


One Book for Sunday School and Church. 
Forward Looking Music and Orders of Service. 
Sample sent for Examination. 


Fillmore Music House, 582 Elm St.., Cincinnati, O. 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 


201 Earl Street 


Midway Hospital 
389 N. Snelling Ave. 
Saint Paul 


Minnesota 
Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS 


Departments: 
Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 


Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood 
Chemistry, Electrocardiograph. 


Training School for Nurses 


In writing to our advertisers, mention 
THE Baptist. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Teachers wanted 
for emergency vacancies—colleges, univer- 
sities, public and private schools. Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Bacone College 
for Indians, Bacone, Oklahoma. Domestic 
Science, Manual Training, two grade teach- 
ers, also assistant matron. Address Presi- 
dent B. D. Weeks, Bacone, Oklahoma. 


SELL CHEAP—“Clerical Library’ and a 
large list of books. Rev. J. F. 
Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


MeDonnell,” 


in the organization of a new Baptist 
chureh near McIntosh. In this new terri- 
tory the population is seattered, so that 
work is begun with two out-stations. 
There are about twenty-five Baptists on 
this field. Bro. Gruhn reports a baptis- 
mal service in Grand River, on Aug. 8. 
Two candidates were baptized. Bro. 
Gruhn is doing real missionary work in 
this new, pioneer section. 


Associational Meetings 


The Northern and Central associations 
held a joint annual session with the First 
Church of Watertown, Aug. 10-12. Dr. 
J. EK. Cook, moderator, and Rev. H. H. 
Gunderson, clerk, had prepared a .splen- 
did program which was well carried out. 
The attendance was much larger than 
usual and all present joined in pronounc- 
ing it one of the best associational meet- 
ings ever held in the district. Reports 
from the various churches were encourag- 
ing. There were a goodly number of con- 
versions and baptisms. A number of the 
churches reported that they had raised 
their quota for the New World Movement. 
Many others had made splendid progress. 
and nearly all of them expect to reach 
their quota. The meeting was so suc- 
cessful that it was voted to hold another 
joint meeting next year, at Loyalton. W. 


V. Curtis was elected moderator, and 
Rev. H. H. Gunderson. secretary and 
treasurer. All were enthusiastic over the 


plans for the new evangelistic campaign. 

The Black Hills Association held its 
annual meeting with the First Church of 
Lead, Aug. 13-15. This was an unusually 
interesting meeting. There was marked 
spiritual interest from its beginning to 
its close. One bright young man was 
converted at the closing session on Sun- 
day evening. He has since been baptized 
into the Lead Church. All but three of 
the churches of this association reported 
having put on a campaign for the New 
World Movement. At least two of the 
three remaining churches expect to put 
on a campaign later. It is hoped the 
third one will also take action. The Hot 
Springs Church more than reached its 
quota and Folsom is next in rank. A 
considerable amount in this association 
will yet be pledged. The Golden Church, 
at Clough, made application for admis- 
sion into the association. A new church 
has also been organized at Chalk Butte. 
All will rejoice in the good news from 
Hill City, where our church has been pas- 
torless for twelve years. Bro. John W. 
Wynn recently baptized seven new mem- 
bers into this church. There were about 
150 per cent more baptisms in this asso- 
ciation this year than last year. Modera- 
tor A. B. Claypoole presided over the 
meetings to the delight of all. Pastor J. 
M. Hupp is a splendid host and did every- 
thing possible for the convenience and 
comfort of the delegates and visitors. 
One of the happy incidents of the asso- 
ciational meeting was when Dea. John 
Baggaley appeared in the session and the 
entire delegation arose and gave him the 
Chautauqua salute, in honor of his golden 
wedding anniversary. recently celebrated. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baggaley were among the 
carly pioneers and were constituent mem- 
bers of the First Church of Deadwood 
and of the Black Hills Association. They 
have always been known as leaders in 
our work in the Black Hills district. The 
association will meet next year at 
Folsom. 

The Northwestern Association will be 
held with the Lemmon Baptist Church 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1. Rev. C. Arnell Jones is 
pastor of the church at Lemmon. This 
is the newest association in the state. 


THE BAPE: 


4 

The membership is not large, but a , 

lightful session is expected. 
Evangelistic Campaign 

Large preparation is being made 

a great evangelistic campaign to be 


q 


in September. It is hoped that ey 
church in the state will have a serie 
revival meetings during the early | 
and winter. The people are manifest 
an unusual interest in this feature 
the work. Already there are evider 
of the movement of the Spirit. Pasto; 
I. Forrester just reports a meeting at 
of his out-stations, in which twenty ; 
sons professed conversion. Thirteen , 
sons united with the church, twely 
them by baptism. Rev. H. S. Wold, 
Witten, has recently received ten 1 
members into his church, nine of wt 
were by baptism. Bro. Wold’s two day 
ters were among the number. Fy 
numerous fields come reports of bapti 
and a general revival spirit. All 
praying for and expecting great res 
from this campaign. 


IOWA 


Mrs. L. J. Warp, a loyal member of 
Baptist Church for 63 years, died 
Boone on Aug. 6, aged eighty years, r 
months. She was born in Michigan 
moved as a young girl to Illinois wt 
she lived until 1880 when she move¢ 
Iowa, having married Sylvester W 
twenty years earlier. Mr. Ward die¢ 
1883, and of late she has been liy 
with a brother and sister. Mrs. W 
was greatly esteemed for her Chris 
character. It is of interest that + 
been a subscriber to THE Baptist and 
predecessors published in Chica 
sixtytwo years. Funeral services, 
ducted by her pastor, were held in 
First Church, Boone, on Aug. 8. Bes’ 
her brother and sister, Mrs. Ward leé 
a son, five grandchildren and one gr; 
grandchild. 


KANSAS 


Out IN THE OPEN cCouUNTRY in south 
Butler County there is a little chu; 
building known as the Little Walnut 1 
tist Church. For some time it has f! 
closed, pastorless and almost member! 
Recently Rev. C. H. Shanklin, pasto! 
the Leon Church, his Sunday-school 
perintendent and other workers went 
and reopened the work at Little Wal 
Gratifying response has been receive( 
Sunday school with an attendance f 
sixty to eighty, and a church attend: 
of more than 100 are reported. i 


Mr. Paut Hupson, clerk of the Walt 
Valley Association, has just mailed | 
the minutes of the 1920 association. 
has been a hard task, with perplexin, 
lays as usual. Great need is felt? 
promptness and accuracy upon the }i 
of local church clerks if there are 
be any satisfactory results in the pl 
cation of association minutes. 


Rev. W. G. Pumpurey, of Meade, ? 
had an extended and delightful trip 
vacation in the Rocky Mountains. 
gracious parishioner whose name is 
estly withheld turned over his moun! 
cottage to Pastor Pumphrey and 
the trip possible. The brother has 
no mistake in his investment for the 
and health of his pastor. 


WorD COMES FROM A. W. CAMERON, } 
merly of Wilmore and Dodge City, 
he is now happily located in New Me» 
about forty miles west of Clovis. — 
pastor of two churches, at a salary! 
$2000 and is making provision for 
education of his children by putting © 


| 
ptem Der 4, 1920 
wheat crop on his father’s ranch near 
eron, N. M. 
TAWA IS PLANNING for a big opening 
. 14 and the Seminary will open Sept. 
Prospects are bright for full attend- 
at both institutions. 


10D REPORTS come from Yates Center 
re Bro. C. L. Kingsbury is leading for- 
jin a good work. While he has been 
or there only a few months, the peo- 
are attached to him and appreciate 
zenuine worth. 
\KLAND PARK, KANSAS City, has 
das its pastor, N. N. Smelser, a stu- 
in the seminary. He has entered the 
s, and church and people are moving 
ard hopefully. 
vy, ArtIN Hrypon is moving with his 
ly to Trinidad, Colo., to assume the 
arship of the First Church. He enters 
work there the last of August. This 
splendid church with great respon- 
ities ahead of it to call out its best 
t. Bro. Heydon’s scholarly mind, 
ome disposition and abundant zeal 
he kingdom will be a decided loss to 
work in Kansas, and the church and 
‘to which he goes are to be congratu- 
on their good fortune in securing 


Arkansas Valley Association 


rE ARKANSAS VALLEY ASSOCIATION 
its annual meeting at Alden, Aug. 
, and was perhaps the best meeting 
lits history, the house being full the 
session and all the way through. A 
program touching all our denomina- 
i] matters was carried out with great 
est. While some associations had 
members the past three or four years 
one had gained 255, only exceeded by 
other in the state, and that one with 
2 as Many members. It has been a 
evangelistic year, with 338 bap- 
3, the largest number in our history. 
war cloud seems to have lifted, other 
ls to be breaking away, and the sun to 
ining through, God smiling on us. In 
ithing campaign 530 tithers were en- 
d, or one out of every six. In pledges 
credits due the churches the Associa- 
had raised over $100,000. Three new 
ches were received. If anyone thinks 
Association as a feature of Baptist 
S passing, or if any Association East, 
, North or South thinks of dropping 
. to a half day for its annual meet- 
let it send a visitor to our next meet- 
and see how things go here in the 
r of our country. We would run 
mgs until nearly six o’clock and 
hardly get through in two days and 
f. Churches vie with each other for 
wivilege of full entertainment in the 
vay, three invitations last year and 
his. Come to Frederick next August 
see! Some new attendants declared 
‘would never miss another meeting if 
‘could help it. 
W.A. AYRES. 
OHIO 


E First Cuurcu of Toledo has ex- 
da unanimous call to Rev. Albert 
‘Morris of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which 
yeen accepted, the new pastorate to 

on Sept. 26. Mr. Morris is an 
im by birth, a graduate of Denison 
Rochester. The first seven years of 
linistry were spent with the Bergen 
th, Jersey City, N. J. and from there 
ie latter part of 1916 he went to 
s-Barre. During the latter pastor- 
he entire indebtedness of the church 
seen wiped out, the local missionary 
strengthened, an assistant secured 
rect this mission work, a lot secured 
he new building and an excellent 


parsonage purchased. During the $100,- 
000,000 drive, Mr. Morris was campaign 
director for northeastern Pennsylvania. 
Among the former pastors of the Toledo 
church have been Dr. A. S. Hobart, Dr. 
Caleb C. Moore and Rev. Thomas Frizelle, 
who has recently gone to the Publication 


Society as director of young people’s 
work. 
Mad River Association 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINTH ANNUAL 


SESSION of the Mad River Association was 
held Aug. 19-20 with the Pemberton 
Church. The session opened Thursday at 
9 a. m. with a large attendance. The in- 
troductory sermon was preached by Rey. 
B. F. Taylor of West Mansfield. In the 
absence of Rev. Mr. Long, Rev. G. Wig- 
gins gave the doctrinal sermon. All but 
two of the churches sending letters gave 
encouraging reports. The missionary 
board and Rev. C. H. Starret made this 
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pcssible. The association has been blessed 
with a missionary board with a vision for 
service. And fortunately the board has 
at its disposal no small sum which it is 
spending in different fields of the asso 
ciation. The Bible schools and B. Y. P. 
L’s also came with encouraging reports. 
These sessions were the best in years. 
The association as a whole was successful 
from beginning to end in attendance, en- 
thusiasm, the spirit of worship and the 
presence of Christ. 


Atlantic Coast 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DURING THE PAST TWO MONTHS twenty- 
one persons, eight by baptism, have been 


“The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.”’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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free; expenses moderate. 
information and catalog upon request. 


"THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty ; wide range of theological study. 
Special financial aid for students requiring such assistance. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Tuition 


Full 


E. Y. MULLINS, President 


The Newton Theological Institution 


A SCHOOL FOR LEADERS 
Courses. leading to B. D. degree. 


Special provision for post-graduates. 

tunities for missionary, philanthropic, and practical work. 

special free privileges to approved Newton students. 
GEORGE E. HORR, D. D., LL. D., President 


95th Year Opens September 15 
Many oppor- 
Harvard University offers 


Newton Center, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE | 

A Course in a Baptist educational | 
institution has inexhaustib'e value. 
CEDAR VALLEY offers two years of 
College or Normal work for High 
| School graduates; a full four-year 

Academy Course; one and two year ° 
Courses in Business and Stenography; 
Musical training, either Voice or In- 

strumental. 


Courses in Home Economics, Agri- 
culture, Manual Training, and Re- 


ligious Education. 
For catalog and 
address 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, lowa 


other information | 


Theological, Missionary, Relig- 
ious-Educational College course 
of four years, college degree of 
Th.B. Graduate School of The- 
ology, three year course, grad- 
uate degree of B. D. Two-year Collegiate Training 
course. Interdenominational. Of full college and 
eraduate grade, with a wide range of studies, perme- 
ated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable 
faculty and student body. New and beautiful fire- 
proof buildings with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. For catalog and correspond- 
ence, address 

Nathan ii. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL fo. oyc.an 

Young Women. 
2-year Junior College, 4-vear Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art. Home Economics. 
For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


at Manufacturer’s Prices. 


all soft coal. 


Horizontal Furnace 


BOVEE FURNACES 
Pipeless and Regular Piped 

Both Upright and Horizontal. 25 years on the market. Sold 

Upright Furnaces burn all kinds 

of coal, coke or wood. Horizontal Furnaces burn four 


foot wood. Have 17x 21-in. Double Doors. 
Write us for full description and Catalog. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


Also burn 


85 West 8th St. 5s 
Waterloo, Iowa Upright Pipeless 
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received into the membership of the First 
Church, Barnesboro. On July 29, Mrs. T. 
R. Braddy, wife of the pastor, with a cast 
of fifty children, gave in the High School 
auditorium a dramatization of the old 
folk-lore ‘“Rumple-Stilts-Kin,’ from the 
proceeds of which $160 was turned over 
to the church repair fund. In addition 
ithe sum of $50 was presented to the Sun- 
day schoo] to purchase chairs for the kin- 
dergarten. The splendid parsonage-church 
brick structure has been repapered and 
the woodwork is now being repainted. 
Prayer meeting subjects alternate every 
eight weeks between exegetical lectures 
and mission study, the Survey being used 
as a text-book. The church is planning 
speedily to enter the New World Move- 
ment. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tue First CHuRCH, HAVERHILL, has 
during August been supplied by Rev. L. 
L. Henson, pastor of the First Church, 
Covington, Ky. 

MAINE 


On Aug. 22, at the little Baptist Church 
in Searboro, five members of the Sunday 
school were baptized preparatory to be- 
coming church members. The recently 
settled pastor, Rev. Guy P. Benner offi- 
ciated, assisted by Rev. F. E. Briggs and 
Rey. E. C. Harmon, former pastors. 


Report of Suffering in Eastern 
Europe 


(Continued from page 1104) 


cited in which they were neglected. We 
are sure that the general relief organi- 
zations are doing the best they can in 
their noble work, and their efforts are 
worthy of the fullest support, but, in the 
nature of the case, the local organiza- 
tions which must be employed in the 
distribution of food and clothing, in 
lands where religious prejudices amount 
at times to intense bigotry and enmity, 
may, and occasionally do, neglect feeble 
bodies of people such as the Baptists are 
in some sections of Europe. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to urge the Bap- 
lists of prosperous countries to support 
not only the general movements for re- 
lief, but to make additional provision 
for the needs of their spiritual kinsmen 
in the lands where there is much suf- 
fering. 

The situation was canvassed parotullye 
and a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with representatives of the many 
countries and not only to prepare care- 
ful estimates, country by country, of the 
number of orphans, widows, dependent 
families and others who are connected 
with the Baptists, but to suggest as well 
what we should undertake, through Bap- 
tist organizations, for the relief of suf- 
fering humanity, regardless of racial or 
religious lines. Those estimates have 
been carefully prepared by the commit- 
tee and have been approved by the con- 
ference for the consideration of Bap- 
tists in lands which have not suffered 
so severely during or since the war. The 
conference adopted resolutions calling 
upon Baptists of the more prosperous 
lands to lend assistance. The resolutions 
were as follows: 

“In our own relief work we would 
observe the scriptural injunction to do 
good to all men, and especially to the 
household of faith. While making special 
provision for the feeble Baptist groups 
who may be in danger of serious neglect 
in the distribution of funds or supplies 
of food and clothing through general or- 
ganizations, we would go in the spirit of 
Christ with relief for all who suffer, re- 
gardless of religious or racial differences. 


“The distribution of our own special 
relief funds should be made through the 
organized Baptist forces in each coun- 
try so far as possible. In each. country 
where help is required a proper commit- 
tee for the distribution of money, food 
and clothing should be formed, and a 
treasurer should be chosen who would 
disburse funds upon the authority of 
that committee alone. All accounts must 
be audited. : 

“The utmost discretion should: be exer- 
cised in the distribution of gifts, in 
order to reach the most needy in each 
community and to assist aS many as 
possible, regardless of religious, social or 
racial lines: A complete understanding 
should be reached with such organiza- 
tions as the Red Cross in order to pre- 
vent duplication of gifts.” 


It is assumed, of course, that Baptists 
will continue, as they have always done, 
to respond generously to general appeals, 
and will at the same time undertake this 
additional responsibility, which, it is 
estimated, will require not far from one 
million dollars from American Baptists 
in the next three years, in addition to 
what may be expected from England, 
Canada and the Scandinavian countries. 


ANNUITIES 


nd 


LEGACIES 


Freedom from _ anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
Yorks Noss. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Building, Boston, "Mass. 


Frank W. 
706 Ford 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
. Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
’ Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York;-NiaX. 


Ue bee’ why, 


This estimate does not include anythi 
for Russia, since investigations in t 
country are impossible at present. | 
Southern Baptist delegates, Dr. George 
Truett, Dr. J. F. Love, and their 
well-known visitors at the confere) 
Dr. J. B. Gambrell and Dr. EB. Y. Mull 
as well as the Northern Baptist visit 
Mr. Mornay Williams and Dr. Arthur 
Fowler, are of one mind with us on { 
important matter. 

fhis is not intended as an appeal 
funds. It is our intention ‘to confer 
soon as possible with the General Be 
of Promotion of the Northern Bar 
Convention as to the best means of m 
ing this need, but we wish to lay 
state of our stricken Baptist people 
Hurope on the hearts of their breth 
in America as soon as possible, for p) 
erful consideration. A plan has been 
vised by which Baptists of all count 
may have the use of one general org 
zation in Europe for the distributior 
money in the lands where assistance 
most urgently required, and the fol] 
ing committee was appointed to give 
tention to the matter: Rev. J. H. Ri 
brooke, Rev. J. H. Shakespeare and ] 
C. E. Wilson, of England; Secy. J, 
Love and Prof. R. E. Gaines of R 


mond, Va.; Secy. H. EH. Stilwell and 
O. S. C. Wallace of Canada; Drage 
strom of Sweden; Rev. Charles 


Brooks and Secy. J. H. Franklin of } 


York. | 


Education for Individually 

(Continued from page 1111) | 

the big thing—right along from day 

day, dry places, hard places, and | 
places, never missing a line. 

We read the Bible as we read | 
books, for it is like other books, 
better; and so we read it oftener—e\ 
morning after breakfast; we then | 
the Lord’s Prayer together, and. do’ 
best we can to sing the Doxology, ( 
Jersey, the dog, joining in. This mé 
a good beginning for the day; anda 
good beginning, too, for language, 
literature, and life-——Dallas Lore’ s) 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Bigots among the Twalge 
(Continued from page 1108) | 

crime of blighting their faith. It is} 
ter to be at the bottom of the sea ‘| 
a millstone tied to your neck that! 
be alive and engaged in the dreadful Is 
ness of confusing the faith of begin) 
in the Christian life. q 
e. And if your own disposition is | 
poisoned by the instinct to interfere 
the wish to have your own will pre! 
you must be very severe with your! 
If your eye sees evil where it ough’ 
see good, there is nothing to do bul 
pluck it out. For it is better to bi 
the kingdom of brotherly kindness\ 
serving love and loving service—the ‘ 
dom of God—with one eye, than ha 
two eyes to be cast out into the cous 
of devils. | 
f. Have salt in yourselves and Db! 
peace with one another. That is, be ! 
of your own seasoning—that it is 4 
a suspicion of other people’s orthods 
nor a loyalty tinged with a sense off 
sonal prestige, nor an unwillingness ti! 
the good in other people, but a downr! 
love of all men and a forthright hil 
ness in all the good they are doing. ! 
do not quarrel with them or among j 
selves, E. M. Porte 
>» 
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Published Every Wook by the Northern Baptist Convention 


a pagee Ninth Street 
Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Rev. John F. 
Herget, pastor, recently 
purchased for $80,000 
the Cincinnati Law 
School building, adjoin- 
ing the church. Its 
value if built today 
would doubtless reach 
$200,000. It is con- 
structed of buff pressed 
brick and fine stone, 
with quartered oak 
woodwork and white 
marble stairway at the 
front entrance. It 
makes a modern Sun- 
day-school building 
since it contains a large 
assembly hall, together 
with all sizes of class- 
rooms. Five chapels 
seattered throughout 
Cincinnati are also 
owned by the Ninth 
Street Church, and one 
large store is rented. 
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Improved Uniform Series 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


Bible Stories for Beginners 
Picture Lessons 

Bible Lesson Pictures (Large Rolls) 
Primary Class 

Primary Teacher 

Junior Class 

Junior Lesson Leaflets 
Junior Teacher 
Intermediate Class 
Intermediate Teacher 
Young People’s Class 
Young People’s Teacher 
Adult Class* 
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Baptist Lesson Helps 
for Baptist Sunday Schools 


Old Testament Times 
A New Keystone Elective Course 


Prepared primarily for Young People (ages 18-24) 
but recommended also for adults. 


Published in Four Parts as follows: 


Part One. Old Testament History, by Ira M. Price, 


tt got bey Bw gl 
An Airplane View. (Ready Oct. 1, 1920) 


Part Two. Old Testament Character Crises, by Philip 
D. 


Wendell Crannell, D. 
Studies in Life Decisions. 


Part Three. Old Testament Evangelism, by John R. 
D 


Sampey, D.D., LL. D. 
Biographical Studies with Purpose. 


Bible Lesson Leaflets 
Adult Class Teacher* 
Home Department* 
Men’s Class* 


Part Four. Old Testament Wisdom, by Austen K, 
L ; 
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Youth’s: World 

Junior World 

Our Little Ones 

The Young People’s Service 
Babyhood 
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Send for a prospectus and order blank giving full 
detailed information concerning the KEYSTONE 
GRADED COURSE for all departments of the Sunday 
School. 


*Also carry magazine section. 


Send for Prospectus and order blank, giving prices. 


Order your supplies for the fourth quarter NOW 4 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY |} 


New York, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Philadel hia, Boston, Chicago, St.Louis, Seattle B] 
~  e  bemel trem ioree QS | 


ed) O you receive your Sunday School Supplies on time? 
D If you do, you are probably one of those who see to it 
that your order for new supplies reaches us at least 

a full month before the new quarter begins. 


peslsdannefedanseadbeRnnneteninaradedennsatainasacdiduasnetatannn 
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At least seventy-five per cent of our orders come from the “Eleventh 
Hour” class. Practically all complaints because of delayed receipt of period- 
icals come from this class. We have several millions of lesson helps to mail 
out each quarter. They must be started early on their way. Hi 


Will you not make it possible for us to serve you promptly by being your- 
self prompt in sending us your order for the supplies you need? 


PW Fravte 


General Secretary 


A fe 
r AL 


| Reverenp S. W. CumMINGS 
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Herzen Barrett MONTGOMERY 


PRESIDENT LEONARD W. RILEY REVEREND FREDERICK E. TAYLOR 


PRESIDENT JouN W. BAILEY 
MILLIKEN 


a year; in clubs of five or 


GOVERNOR Gar E. 


RATES: Single subscriptions, $2.50 ’ 
more, $2.25; church clubs including every family, $2.00; single copies, 
10 cents. In foreign countries the postage is $1.04 extra; in Canada, 
52 cents extra. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new ad- 
dresses should be in our hands at least two weeks before the change 
is to go into effect. REMITTANCES: Should be made payable to 
THE BAPTIST. Acknowledgment made through change of label date. 
All subscribers are regarded as permanent and are expected to notify 
the publishers and pay arrearages if they wish to discontinue THE 
BAPTIST. 

ADVERTISING: Rate per agate line, 30 cents; full page (420 
agate lines), $125.00. No time or space discounts. Cover rates on 
application. Address E. L. Killam, Director of Advertising, 417 South 

earborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

CORRESPONDENCE relating to subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE BAPTIST, Subscription Department, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. * ; 

BRANCH OFFICES: _ The office of the state director of promotion 
in each state is an office of THE BAPTIST. 
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To Be Expected 


OU expect that every Baptist pastor and chureh worker 
N¢ will be so interested in the progress of his church and 
denomination that his paper, THE BAPTIST, will be found on 
his library table. The denomination has heard the ancient 
call, “Move forward,” and in obedience to that command 
history is being made. ‘very Baptist leader, if he is to 
continue to be a leader, must therefore keep in close touch 
with the general movements of his denomination. He must 
also be ready to make his contribution to its progress. Your 
paper, THE BAPTIST, purposes to keep before its readers de- 
nominational progress, while through contributed articles 


and the Open Forum it furnishes an excellent opportunity 


to our Baptist people for making valuable contributions 
touching methods of church work, the understanding of doc- 


_trine, the development of Baptist organization, etc. 


You expect that every Baptist, by reason of the fact that 
he is making a contribution to the work of the denomina- 
tion and therefore desires to know to what end his money 
is being used, will be an interested reader of his paper, THE 
BaPrTist. 

You expect that, inasmuch as Tue Baptist is owned and 
controlled by the churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 


vention, every Baptist will cooperate in extending through 
the increase of subscriptions the influence of his BAPTIST. 

The effort of the editors to produce a paper which the 
churches will be delighted to call their own is meeting a 
most sympathetic response. Many have written, “Our BaApP- 
TIst grows better every week.” Another says, “The Relig- 
ious Education department is alone worth the price of the 
paper.” Still another writes, “The Open Forum is just what 
we want: keep it going.” With the effort which not only 
the editors but denominational leaders as well are making 
to produce a high-grade paper you expect that THe BAPTIST 
will become increasingly helpful. 

You expect, now that the vacation period is ended and 
churches are resuming their work, that every church will 
appoint its subscription club agent and organize a cam- 
paign which will place THe Baptist in every home of the 
church. 

Permit us to codperate with you in your 
tion campaign to the end that the expectation of placing 
THe BAPTist in every home of the church may be realized. 
Club agents should write the subscription department for 


supplies. 


subscrip- 
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Short Talks on Invest- 
ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


HOW INVESTMENTS ARE SOLD 

KFORE considering the various forms 

of investment it is necessary to con- 
sider the channels through which they 
are usually offered. 

During the war the Liberty Loans of- 
fered an unusual example of bonds sold 
direct to the holder by ihe government. 
In the great majority of cases a govern- 
ment, municipality or corporation seek- 
ing to borrow money invites bids for the 
entire issue of bonds and new issues are 
generally sold in one block to the finan- 
cial house or group of firms making the 
highest satisfactory bid. When bidding, 
the bankers first assure themselves as to 
the security behind the proposed bonds 
and further obtain the opinion of expert 
attorneys as to their validity from a 
legal standpoint. The firm or syndicate 
is thus the original buyer of the entire 
issue and retails the bonds to investors. 

The average individual has neither the 
means nor the skill to investigate all 
these preliminary details mentioned 
above, and it is clear that the banking 
firms who undertake the original pur- 
chase of securities and then offer them 
with the assurance to the investor that 
all these preliminary matters have been 
properly handled are rendering to the 
investor a real service. 

Similarly in the mortgage field there 


are hankers, for example, in St. Louis or 
Minneapolis, who make loans on farm 
lands in the surrounding territory. They 
have their own salaried examiners who 
make a rigid personal examination of all 
property upon which a loan is applied 
for. A detailed report as to the loca- 
tion, character and acessibility of the 
property, together with some data as to 
the borrower, is submitted and approved 
by the company before a loan is made. 
In the same way they have their own 
attorneys who investigate the title to the 
property and whose opinion usually ac- 
companies the papers when a mortgage 
is sold to the investor. These houses 
usually have customers scattered over a 
large portion of the country who buy 
their mortgages in reliance upon the fact 
that the house originally making the 
loan has provided all necessary safe- 
guards. 

From the fact that the average inves- 
tor must rely largely upon someone else 
to look after these details, it is clear 
that when he is offered securities of any 
sort he should first satisfy himself as to 
the character and integrity of the house 
offering them, and also as to its reputa- 
tion for care and skill in selecting the 
investments which it offers to the public. 
If he seeks the highest sort of service 
offered today he will form a connection 
with some house which offers a con- 
tinued service to the investor after the 
loan has been sold. Houses of the highest 
grade do this and keep the investor ad- 


vised from time to time regarding any. 


matters that arise with reference to any 


securities which he may have pur- 
chased. 


THE BAPT ie 


Fresh from the Field m 


ee 
The First Church, Toledo, Ohio, has 
called to its pastorate, made vacant by 
the resignation of Rev. T. B. Frizelle 
Rev. Albert King Morris of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. The call has been accepted and Mr, 
Morris will begin work on Sept. 26, 


After a successful season in evangel. 
istic work, Dr. J. E. Conant has been 
resting and doing some supplying during 
the summer. He begins work in the fall 
in Texas. Other dates are being ar. 
ranged. He may be addressed at 6115 
St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 


Rev. James H. Gagnier of Vermillion, 
S. D., has accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the First Church, Ithaca, N, Y.,, 
and will begin his pastorate on Sept. 19, 


Rev. A. P. Howells, formerly pastor at 
Bloomington, Ind., is now living at 1121 
Tenth Street, San Diego, Cal., and sup- 
plying pulpits in that vicinity. He has 
not accepted a pastorate, as has been 
reported. 

One hundred missionaries, representa- 
tives of the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, recently 
sailed from San Francisco for their sta-| 
tions in Asia. This is one of the largest 
parties which has ever sailed at one time 
in the history of Christian missions. 

Dr. John M. English of the Newton’ 
Theological Institution may be addressed 
for one year from Sept. 1, at 54 Auburn 
St., Brookline, Mass. His telephone num- 
ber is Brookline 56504. 

Rev. Jacobs Heinrichs, professor of. 
systematic theology, Northern Baptist 

(Continued on page 1152) 


The Southern 


Baptist Theological Seminary | 
LOUISVILLE, KY. | 


Session Opens Tuesday, September 21, 1920 
Unrivaled Combination of Advantages for the Young Preacher | 
I. LOCATION. 


4. In Sociology. 


A working knowledge of social condi- 
tions in the great modern world is imparted. 


1. In an ideal climate, midway between the long winters 


In Music. A course required for graduation is taught 


There is insistence upon the proper 
use of the voice in public speaking—the preacher’s 


This is a mighty factor in a 


In Church Efficiency. A thorough modern course will 
be inaugurated next session, of extraordinary value 


Practical Experience is obtained in mission and social 
service work in great hospitals and many charitable 


of the North and the long summers of the Gulf 5. 
States. every year. 
Louisville’s health record stands near the top in the 6. In Elocution. 
list of large cities in the United States. : 5 
2. Within a short distance of the center of population of chief asset for efficiency. 
the United States, and with railroad connections to In Sermon Making. 
all parts of the South and the whole country. preacher’s success. 
3. In a metropolitan city, to which great preachers, lec- 8. 
turers, musicians and artists come, affording rare 
opportunities for the student. : to pastors. 
II. SCHOLARSHIP. , 
The faculty includes a number of specialists of interna- institutions. 
tional reputation in their respective departments. The 10. 


members of the faculty have produced more books than 
the faculties of all other Southern seminaries of all denom- 


inations. 


Many of these books have been translated into 


three to six foreign languages. 


II. PRACTICALITY. 


The Seminary is famous for training practical and 
efficient ministers. 

In Evangelism. The school is and ever has been 
intensely evangelistic. Every session there are 
special lecture courses on Evangelism. 

In Missions. The course deals with practical and 
urgent mission problems. 

In Sunday-School Pedagogy. Its graduates are cre- 
ating a new era in Sunday-school efficiency. 


TUITION FREE 


The Woman’s Training School affords unexcelled op- 
portunities for the wives of married students. 
There is a special class for them, with lecture 
courses which they find of great value. 

A day nursery is being established to take care 
of young children while the mothers are attending 
classes in the Training School or Seminary. 


EXPENSES MODERATE 


Students who require some assistance in meeting expenses 
can make special financial arrangements to enable them to 
attend. For full information and catalogue address The 
Registrar, Norton Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


E. Y. MULLINS, President. 


t 
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Tho Bulletin Board 


Prohibition and Candy Eating 


2 theory that men addicted to the use of alcohol have be- 
yme candy eaters since the advent of prohibition is not 
on facts, according to Waller C. Hughes, secretary of 
ational Confectioners’ Association. “While I believe,” he 
“that prohibition has been a benefit to the confectionery 
try, I do not believe that the industry has been benefited 
rtionately any more than a number of industries have 
benefited. In point of benefits the industry has received, 
elieve confectionery ranks about fifth. The industries 
1 have received greater benefits than our industry on ac- 
of prohibition are the following: 1. Savings Banks, 2. 
Drink Industry, 3. Ice Cream Industry, 4. Moving Picture 
tres, 5. Confectionery Industry. 


I think it is an unanswerable argument that some in- 
ies have been benefited, but the theory advanced that 
addicted to the use of alcohol have become candy eaters 
the advent of prohibition is based entirely upon wrong 
ises and is not logical. More candy is being consumed 
use the people have more money to\spend, not alone for 
Ly but for everything else that they want that adds to 
’ comfort or pleasure.” 


! A Chance To Help 


1E following statement and appeal comes from Curtis P. 
Coe, principal of Keystone Academy, Factoryville, Pa.: 


» of the great questions before Baptists as well as before 
ir denominations, is, where shall we find the workers in 
ym owe may invest our large funds for missionary work? 
Je is no question that the workers must be found, educated 
‘trained for the service they are to render. I have found 
e boys who offer themselves. Does any one want to assist 
ae matter of their education and training? The Hungarian 
ist missionary pastor of a nearby city has three sons, two 
‘hom are ready for the Academy, the oldest has one year 
‘reparatory work to complete before entering college. All 
looking toward the ministry. The father has ten children 
‘receives only $100.33 a month. The boys in question are 
joldest three. Any one can see that he is unable to pay 
ol expenses for these boys, but he is willing and anxious 
them to attend the Academy. The Pennsylvania State Board 
*s some help. Who will accept this opportunity of putting 
‘ey into the preparation of men for Christian Service?” 


Bombard Senators and Congressmen 


lie following letter was sent recently to Senators Capper 
| and Curtis and to Congressman Anthony: 


“About 150 people, members and friends of the First Bap- 
Church of Morrill, Kansas, at the conclusion of a lecture by 
pastor on China, Sunday evening, Aug. 22, voted that the 
owing declarations be sent to our Senators and Congress- 
1: “We deplore the fact that American brewers are forcing 
‘curse of alcohol upon the people of China; and we pledge 
selves to support any movement to prohibit such a conquest 
China by the liquor interests, and we implore our Senators 
| Congressman to use their greatest influence to secure the 


lded legislation that will prohibit the liquor interests in 


‘erica from forcing the curse on China.” 

| In forwarding this letter to THE BAPTIST, the pastor, Rev. 
iC. Overeem says: “All other interests, individually and 
‘ectively, without any hesitancy, flood the mail of their re- 
ctive Senators and Congressmen with their pleas, requests 
|. demands, except the church which is backward and timid 
expressing her convictions in this manner. Why should not 
| church’s interests be kept before the minds of our law- 
kers as well as other interests? We know that it is not be- 
ise they are of less importance. Why should not all our 


| 
a 


pastors get an expression from their congregations on all 
questions requiring legislation and forward the same immedi- 
ately to the proper Senators and Congressmen. If all the 
churches had been persistent in this, we should have had pro- 
hibition twenty years ago. It is hoped that the churches will 
rise up and avail themselves of this means of furthering their 
cause and of filling their place in the world.” 


The Rockefeller Foundation 


yan REVIEW of the work of the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the year 1919, prepared by the president of the Founda- 
tion, George E. Vincent, is just out of the press. While the com- 
plete report will not be ready for delivery until autumn, this 
synopsis reveals the scope and character of the Foundation’s 
work and is of absorbing interest. The Foundation operated 
last year in thirty-nine different governmental areas. Coopera- 
tive campaigns for the prevention and cure of the hook-worm 
disease have been carried on in thirteen southern states, in 
seven states of Brazil, in five islands of the West Indies, in 
five countries of Central America, and in Ceylon, the Seychelles 
Islands, China and Queensland. In the brief space at our command 
we cannot even summarize the activities of the Foundation, 
but an indication of what has been accomplished may be seen 
in the successful fight against yellow fever made in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. In the year 1918, the total number of cases of yellow 
fever in that city reached 460. In November of that year a 
representative of the Foundation began work there. By the 
following May the number of cases had been reduced to two, 
and from that time up to October, 1919, no cases appeared. The 
expenditures for the year total $7,760,355. 


Does Religion Get Its Share? 


Mea has been said by way of criticism of the churches for 

the great drives that have been on in the last year or two 
for funds. In contrast with the funds raised for religious pur- 
poses we need to be reminded of the spending in other direc- 
tions. The statistics compiled by Miss Edith Strauss, head of 
the Women’s Activities Division of the Department of Justice 
in the High Cost of Living Campaign, show the total average 
expenditure of the people of the United States annually for 
luxuries to be $8,710,000,000. Taking these as authentic the 
average family spends $7 a week or $348 a year for luxuries. 
There is included in the total amount $2,110,000,000 spent by 
the male population for tobacco. Of this sum $800,000,000 is 
spent for cigarettes and an equal amount for loose tobacco and 
snuff and $510,000,000 for cigars. Automobiles are put in this 
list as luxuries with an annual total expenditure of $2,000,000,- 
000. The total amount spent for candy is $1,000,000,000; for 
chewing gum $50,000,000; for soft drinks $350,000,000; for per- 
fumes and cosmetics $750,000,000; for furs $300,000,000; for 
violet soaps $400,000,000 and for pianos, organs and phonographs 
$250,000,000. It seems that not all of these articles could strictly 
be classed as luxuries, but many of them are. Why not spend 
more of our money for real religion which is never a luxury 
but an absolute necessity ?—The Congregationalist. 


International Congress Against Alcoholism 


HE meetings of the Fifteenth International Congress 

Against Alchoholism will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 21-26. This year’s congress is the first to be convened 
since that held at Milan, Italy, in 1913, the world war having 
prevented an earlier meeting. Under the original plans the 
fifteenth congress was to have been held here in 1915. The 
fifteenth congress will be notworthy because of the fact that 
it is the first to be held in a country where the traffic in alco- 
holic liquor is prohibited by law. A special study will be made 
of the effect of prohibition in the United States, and the effect 
of the great war in connection with alcoholism in various 
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countries will also be given special attention. Several new 
discoveries on the relations of alcoholism to heredity and to 
mental and nervous diseases will be announced for the first 
time. 

The meeting is under the official auspices of the United 
States government and invitations have been issued to every 
country with which it maintains diplomatic relations. To 
date, thirty-one have signified their acceptance. The official 
reception to delegates will be held in the evening of the opening 
day of the congress at the Capitol, and will include the presen- 
tation of a pageant illustrating America’s progress in the world 
battle against alcoholism. ‘The program has three divisions, 
scientific, economic and social, but the congress itself is a scien- 
tific body interested in the study of alcoholism as a disease and 
is officially proclaimed as being without prejudice for or against 
any particular method of dealing with the problem. 


An Important Request 


ANY Baptists are among the large number of citizens of 

the United States who are removing, or have removed, 
to Western Canada. The majority settle in rural communities 
in which there is no Baptist and usually no church of any de- 
nomination. The Baptist Union of Western Canada is seeking 
to locate every Baptist residing in its territory. A letter to 
Tue Baptist from the general secretary of this union, contains 
the following statement and request: 

“We have reason to believe that there are yet thousands of 
Baptists in Western Canada who have not been located. The 
pastors of Baptist churches in the United States will under- 
stand that it is in the interests of Baptist work in both the 
United States and in Canada that these be located as soon as 
possible. We wish, therefore, to ask that pastors or clerks of 
Baptist churches served by “Tur Baptist,” who have members 
residing in Western Canada, send their names and addresses 
to the General Secretary, the Baptist Union of Western Canada, 
511 Boyd Building, Winnipeg, Canada. These addresses should 
be as definite as it is possible to secure them. Such an address 
aS Robert Brown, Saskatchewan, is of no value to us. Saskat- 
chewan is 350 miles from east to west and over 700 miles from 
north to south. Prompt atiention to this request will aid in 
conserving the Baptist strength and will mobilize the Baptist 
forces in this great mission field.” 


France Comes Back 


HE wonderful recuperative power of France will be seen 

from the appended statistics: 

“With government support, including loans totaling 9,609,- 
082,916 francs for agricultural and industrial reconstruction in 
‘devastated departments,’ the French people have reopened 5345 
out of 6445 schools existent before the war; built or rebuilt 
28,200 temporary wooden and 16,800 permanent stone dwellings, 
and erected 28,500 wooden barracks to replace houses destroyed; 
cleared 3,339,000 hectares (a hectare is about two and one-half 
acres) Out of 3,950,000 of barbed wire and trenches; employed 
1500 men pumping out and cleaning up flooded mines; rebuilt 
475 out of 600 railroad bridges, with eighty more in course of 
construction; reopened virtually all of 1100 kilometers of 


canals destroyed, and rebuilt 136 wharves and built twenty- 
eight new ones.” 


Misinformation 


4 Piaen September issue of the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal 
contains an interesting editorial on the Interchurch World 
Movement. The writer begins by stating that this movement 
“started out as early as 1908 under the name of Federal Coun- 
cil of the Church ef Christ in America.” This will be news 
to those most familiar with these organizations. Of course 
all well informed people know that the Interchurch did not 
“start out” in that way. The editorial goes on to say that “the 
professed purpose of the movement was to throw the light of 
publicity upon the causes of the present attitude of capital and 
labor toward each other and to establish democracy in in- 
dustry.” It would be interesting to know the authority for 
this statement. The Interchurch was an attempt to bring to 
bear the whole power of the church upon the great task of the 
church. It sought to secure such codperation among the de- 
nominations as would reduce needless duplication of effort and 
increase efficiency. It aimed to replace isolated undertaking 
by cooperative undertaking. 

When the writer asserts that “all went well until the 
movement ran counter to the wishes of thé United States Steel 
Corporation,” he reveals his ignorance of the facts. The fate 
of the, Interchurch was decided before this special committee 
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on the steel strike submitted its report. The action of 
great denominations in practically withdrawing from the 
ment made it impossible for the Interchurch to contin 
any hope of success. The statement that the United 
Steel Corporation “and all other big business withheld 
pledge of financial aid’ needs more than simple assertior 
make it credible. Did the steel corporation or any othe; 
poration make a pledge to the Interchurch which was epu 
ated later on? If so, when was it made and for what amou) 


Men Do Go to Church 


"Tees Christian Intelligencer gives this summary of the rep 
of church statistics showing that attendance of men js | 
creasing: “Of all the people in the United States, 41,9265 
are church members, an increase of 6,860,000 in ten years, 
20 per cent. There are 227,000 churches, an increase 
15,000. The value of church property is $1,676,000,000, an incre: 
of $420,000,000 in ten years. There are 15,721,815 Roman Cathojj 
From this number should be deducted 15 per cent for infay 
and children, all of which are included in the Roman Cathe 
statistics. Less than one-third of the church members in { 
United States are Roman Catholics. The Roman Catholie p 
portion in the total membership was 40% per cent in 19( 
in 1919 it was 87% per cent. In ten years the Roman Cathol 
gained 10 3-5 per cent, while the Protestant churches gair 
23 2-5 per cent. The Baptists gained 26 1-5 per cent; the I. 
ciples 24 1-5 per cent; the Presbyterians 23 1-5 per cent; 1 
Methodists and Episcopalians 23 1-5 per cent; the Congre. 
tionalists and Lutherans 13 per cent. The Universalists : 
losing, having today only 59,000 members. The Unitarians he} 
only 82,000. The percentage of men in nearly all Protest: 
churches is increasing. It is now 43 9-10 per cent.” 


A Presidential Proclamation 


Y fellow countrymen: Dec. 21 next will mark the tere: 
tenary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 16), 

The day will be becomingly celebrated at Plymouth under i: 
apspices of the Plymouth Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission aj 
at other localities in Massachusetts. While this is proper al 
praiseworthy, it seems to me that the influences which {: 
ideals and principles of the Pilgrims with respect to cil 
liberty and human rights have had upon the formation al 
growth of our institutions and upon our development aj 
progress as a nation merit more than a local expression | 
our obligation, and make fitting a nation-wide observance 
the day. } 
I, therefore, suggest and request that the twenty-first | 
December next be, observed throughout the Union with specl 
patriotic services, in order that the great events in Americ 
history that have resulted from the landing of these hat/ 
and courageous navigators and colonists may be accentuati 
to the present generation of American citizens. Especially 
I recommend that the day be fittingly observed in the u; 
versities, colleges and schools of our country, to the end t 
salutary and patriotic lessons may be drawn from the fortitu 
and perseverance and the ideals of this little band of chur 
men and women who established on this continent the fi 
self-determined government based on the great principle 
just law and its equal application to all, and thus planted 
seeds from which has sprung the mighty nation. J 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed, done in 
District of Columbia, the fourth day of August in the year 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty, and of 
independence of the United States of America the 145th. 
Wooprow WILSON 


The Church and Industrial Problems _ 


7 
A T this time when the relations between capital and lal 


are more than usually strained, when many are app 
hensive because of class estrangement, when Christian peo} 
are asking what the church can do to bring about better con- 
tions, a book just put out by the Association Press, 347 ] 
son Avenue, New York, is especially timely. It is the thi 
in a series of reports being issued by the Committee on t 
War and the Religious Outlook. The scope of the work is in 
cated by such headings as “The Christian Ideal for Societ; 
“Unchristian Aspects of the Present Industrial Order,” Puy 
Christian Attitude toward the System as a Whole,” and “arr 
ent Practicable Steps toward a More Christian Industr 
Order.” These suggest only a part of the subjects treat. 


; 
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Editorial 


The Bible in the Home 


\HAT is a most suggestive article written by 
~ Dallas Love Sharp and appearing in the At- 
tie Monthly, a portion of which was reproduced 
Tur Baptist of Sept. 4. It is more than likely 
4 many of our readers will dissent from some 
the views advanced by Mr. Sharp, but his plea 
t the Bible be given a real place in the lome 
zht to receive hearty approval from every one 
erested in the religious life of the young. 
In this day of ‘‘surveys,’’ might it not be well 
study the life of the home? How many Chris: 
n homes have ‘‘grace’’ at meal time? How many 
th homes have family worship? How many have 
y formal recognition at any time of their depend- 
se upon God and of his goodness? Probably the 
ble will be found in all these homes; but what is 
ne with it? If some venerable grandmother or 
andfather is a member of the family, the chanes 
3 that such a one will be found reading from 
4 word of God daily; but how about the father 
d mother and children? A hundred years ago we 
dno Sunday schools, and now that department 
| the church is recognized, and rightfully, as of 
first order of importance. Is there any rela- 
m between the rise and growth of the Sunday 
hool and the decay of family worship and Bible 
fading in the home? Have parents, consciously 
unconsciously, turned over the religious training 
‘their children to an institution of the church? 
e know of a private school which undertakes to 
re for the little tots whose mothers do not wish 
‘be charged with their care during the day. Have 
rents grown weary of caring for their children 
ligiously, as well as in other ways? Are we using 
at which should be only supplementary to relieve 
urselves of a ministry which ought to be our joy? 
| We are not assuming that the religious life of 
le home is entirely dependent upon family worship 
| daily reading of the Bible or both. Strongest 
‘aong home influences will be the life of the father 
id the mother, the attitude which they maintain 
ward God and their neighbors, the spirit which 
‘ey manifest. But if the Bible is unused and 
vayer neglected, two powerful agencies for pro- 
oting the religious life of the children are thrown 
ito the discard. Many men and women of mature 
ars, looking back upon their childhood, cherish 
‘e hours when they listened to the reading of the 
sriptures or to the father’s prayers as among their 
ost precious memories. Yes, we know that the 
ildren are sometimes restless, and that no impres- 
ie for good may seem to be made upon them at 
e time, but the years reveal that seed has been 
wn which bears abundant harvest in high ideals 
1d strong character. The atmosphere of the home, 


that upon which so much depends, is sweetened and 
made tonic by the inspiring, governing truths found 
in the Bible. 

Mr. Sharp assures us that in their family read- 
ing of the Bible they went ‘‘right along from day 
to day, dry places, hard places and bad places, never 
missing a line.’’? That method may have a certain 
measure of value as tending to cultivate patience 
and the ability to assume interest when none is felt, 
but we believe it to be harmful. Speaking from ex. 
perience, we know nothing which is more certain to 
create antipathy for the Bible on the part of the 
child than being compelled to wade through tables 
of genealogy or, for that matter, any other part 
of the Bible which makes no appeal to the child’s 
mind. Genealogy has value for the student of Jew- 
ish history, but it has absolutely no meaning at all 
for a boy of eight or ten. Mr. Sharp is not pleading 
for Bible study but for Bible reading, and the 
primary object of Bible reading is the cultivation 
of the spiritual life. Why drive the child through 
parts of the Bible which it cannot understand and 
from which it derives no benefit, when its mind 
and heart may be enriched by beautiful stories, 
the best poetry and the most inspiring history? The 
use of one of the many compilations embodying the 
choicest passages, or wise selections by the parents 
will be found far more satisfactory than a plan 
which puts an undue strain upon the child’s good 
nature and may create an aversion for the greatest 
book in the world. But even so faulty a method 
as that suggested by Mr. Sharp is far better than 
utter neglect of the Bible. In this book we have 
recorded the earthly experiences of the Saviour of 
men. In this book are the words of eternal life. 
In this book our civilization is rooted. What 
greater calamity can befall the world than the neg- 
lect of this book in the life of the home? 


Pay-Up Sunday 


HE First Church, Kansas City, Missouri, is to 

observe Sept. 19 as Pay-Up Sunday. On that 
day the people of the church are being asked to see 
to it that their pledges both to the church and to 
the New World movement are brought up to date. 
The argument is rightly used that a pledge made to 
the church should be just as binding an obligation 
as a note given to a bank, and that payment should 
not be allowed to drift until it becomes embarrass- 
ing. Time slips rapidly by and obligations rapidly 
become much larger than they should be. 

We pass the suggestion on to other churches. 
Such a day might profitably be observed at least 
once every quarter, giving to people a special in- 
centive to bring up to date while it is yet possible 
the payment of all their pledges. 
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Prompt payment of the pledges made will mean 
that the advance planned in our home and foret2n 
missionary work can go ahead. Slow payment will 
mean that it must be held up and that the workers 
will have to listen to the old, old stery that funds 
are lacking for new work which should be under- 
taken at once. Pledging money and eollecting 
money are very different things, as exverience is 
showing. The first year collections for the Cen- 
tenary fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
were expected to amount to $23,000,000; they ac- 
tually amounted to $16,000,000. The New lHra 
Movement in the Presbyterian Church should have 
brought in in the first year, according to the 
pledges, the sum of $13,000,000; there actually came 
to hand approximately $10,000,000. Such shrink- 
ages are calamities; they mean an inevitable cur- 
tailment or postponement of the work planned. 

These other movements have failed to come up 
to expectations. Are the Baptists to have a similar 
experience? We certainly hope not. And yet we 
have no reason to think that we shall fare better 
than the others. Certainly we shall not unless we 
are just as systematic and faithful in the payment 
of the pledges as we were in the making of them. 
And to fail means not loss of money merely, but 
the inability to bring the gospel of our Christ to 
those who have need of him and who may be be- 
yond our reach tomorrow. The King’s business 
requires haste; we have no right to delay it. 

Therefore, the plan of the Kansas City Church 
to see that the money pledged comes in regularly 
and in the amounts promised deserves considera- 
tion and imitation. It is impossible to over-empha- 
size the importance for every one of us paying what 
we have pledged and of paying it on time. 


The Air of Finality 


OUBTLESS God could have endowed some 
. men with all wisdom had he chosen to do so. 
But doubtless he did not, knowing full well the 
weakness of mortals and the pride of intellect and 
spirit which would come to them were they endowed 
with infallibility. Some few things he reserved to 
himself, and omniscience is one of these. 
Nevertheless, there are always men and women 
who speak with the air of finality, who remove 
themselves from the number of those liable to mis- 
iake, who feel certain in their hearts that wisdom 
is their own private possession. Legend tells us 
of Narcissus, who, seeing the reflection of himself 
in a pool of water, fell in love with the image and 
pined away from unrequited love. So there are 
those who are lost in wonder and admiration at the 
knowledge which is their possession. They feel 
sure that God has revealed to them the ultimate 
truth. And he who will not listen and assent is a 
heretic and ought to be an outcast. | 
This attitude of mind is not confined to any one 
party or group. There are those among the people 
called conservatives who possess it. But there are 
‘.lso those called liberals who are as dogmatic and 
as final in their utterances as any mortal possibly 
could be. The fault is a human weakness and not 
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that of any school of thought. The only real x 
edy is the possession of a sense of humor, igs 
realization that he who sits in the heavens n| 
laugh at the braggart humans who try thus to: 
themselves up to the sizeof a god. 5 | 

It is high time that some of us learned 
laugh at ourselves. We take ourselves far 
seriously. Undoubtedly we know something of 
truth and in many of our contentions we are ri 
But we have not yet attained to the perfect maj 
to the perfect wisdom. Tor all of us more ligh 
destined to break out from God’s word. There 
come a tomorrow when we shall laugh at the f 
ishness of today. Why not at least smile at itn 
And why not take counsel, one with another, ° 
we may get each other’s viewpoint and see if th 
by the sum total of our knowledge may not be 
creased? It takes all the people in the work 
know all that is to be known, and even then ther 
something over. | 

The sophomore possesses all wisdom and n| 
ing is hid from him. The senior begins to be } 
scious of his own limitations. Let’s not be aby 
mores in the school of life, but covet for oursely; 
place in the upper classes and stand with tl) 
whose feet are touching a great ocean of fi 
which they know has been as yet but partially) 
plored either by them or by anybody else. 4 
there let us clothe ourselves in Christian modi 
and display towards our neighbor whose viewp 
differs from ours by a few feet a Christian cha 


The Lambeth Proposal Again 


Ne that the full text of the appeal issued by 
Lambeth Conference is at hand our assump) 
based on press dispatches, that the proposed 
ganic union involves acceptance of the episcoy, 
is confirmed. The appeal is for ‘‘a mini’ 
acknowledged by every part of the church as ; 
sessing not only the inward call of the spirit,) 
also the commission of Christ and the authorit, 
the whole body.’’ As explanatory of this | 
bishops go on to say: | 


“May we not reasonably claim that the episco} 
is the one means of providing such a ministry? | 
not that we call in question for a moment the spiri 
reality of the ministries of those communions whielk 
not possess the episcopate. On the contrary we th) 
fully acknowledge that these ministries have been i 
ifestly blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit as effet 
means of grace. But we submit that considerat) 
alike of history and of present experience justify 
claim which we make on behalf of the episcoj! 
Moreover, we would urge that it is now and will p) 
to be in the future the best instrument for maintai! 
the unity and continuity of the church. But we gret 
desire that the office of a bishop should be everyw 
exercised in a representative and constitutional 1! 
ner, and more truly express all that ought to be 
volved for the life of the Christian family in the tit 
father-in-God. , Nay, more, we eagerly look forwar 
the day when through its acceptance in a united ch’ 
we may all share in that grace which is pledge 
the members of the whole body in the apostolic ri 
the laying-on of hands, and in the joy and fello 
of a eucharist in which as one family we may togei 
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put any doubtfulness of mind, offer to the one Lord 
worship and service.” 

‘robably such a ministry as the bishops have in 
| eannot be provided without the imposition of 
nands of a bishop, but is that the only valid, 
Testament ministry? They would say ‘‘Yes;’’ 
the free churches say ‘‘No.’’ Of course, the 
yps believe that the claim made for the episco- 
is justified, for they are godly and honest men. 
hundreds of thousands of equally honest and 
y men do not believe this; and right here is 
‘d the abiding obstacle to organic union. Hon- 
nen differ upon fundamental matters. 

t may be a thing of little importance, but the 
rence to the title ‘‘father-in-God’’ as connected 
: the office of bishop sets one to wondering. 
imagine Frederick L. Anderson or James A. 
neis or Emory W. Hunt addressing any ecclesi- 
» however worthy, as ‘¢father-in-God.’’? At 
point our imagination refuses to function. 


Speak Up, Gentlemen! 


common with hundreds of thousands of other 
\merican citizens, we are anxious to know the 
tude of our presidential candidates toward the 
hibition of the liquor traffic. Mr. Harding voted 
the submission of the constitutional amendment, 
‘Mr. Cox says that he will enforce the law. 
ther of these gentlemen, however, so far as we 
aware, has stated what he will do, in the event 
tis election, if congress repeals the Volstead act 
passes a bill increasing the alcoholic content of 
eand beer. They are silent at just the point 
ve a host of people are anxious to hear from 
n. We know their respective positions concern- 
the league of nations, but we do not know 
ather or not they would veto legislation which 
es the teeth out of the prohibitory amendment. 
tore we cast our ballots, we have a right to know 
are the candidates stand on this question. Speak 
‘gentlemen! 


| Saw Wood! 


O one who reads THE Baptist can doubt that a 
| large number of our people are interested in 
tters of belief. The abundance of articles con- 
puted to The Open Forum makes it clear, also, 
't Baptists are disposed to do their own think- 
‘and to come to their own conclusions. That 
well. We feel sure that out of the discussion 
ich is going on good will come to the cause of 
rist, and that through it, ultimately, denomina- 
nal efficiency will be increased. 

‘Tt is with no wish to discourage discussion that 
| eall attention to a danger involved in centering 
ention upon controversy. So long as men differ 
‘their interpretations of the revelation which 
d has made to man, the differences of opinion 
ll find expression. But our real business as 
ristians is more important than debating mooted 
estions. The great task to which Jesus gave him- 
fand to which he has called us is to establish the 
ugdom of God on earth. It is ours to help in mak- 
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ing anew world. If Jesus did not teach this, he did 
not teach anything. 

In the accomplishment of this mighty purpose 
of God he would use us. It is not to be brought 
about by argument but by the investment of life. 
We are to be the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world. The humblest and.most obscure Christian 
has a place in God’s plan for world redemption. 
In the round of daily duties it is possible for God’s 
children to help on the coming of his kingdom. 
When we complain, as we do sometimes, that there 
is nothing which we can do for God, we overlook 
the ordinary, every-day ministries which Jesus 
performed and to which he has ealled us. 

Just now there is special need that we face and 
undertake the tasks which wait to be performed. 
We would see the world evangelized. That costs. 
Shall Northern Baptists do their full share in giving 
the gospel to the world? Shall we raise the amount 
which, although it is appallingly large, is small 
when compared with the need? During these com- 
ing months, shall we put our hearts and our time 
and our toil into an effort to bring the unsaved to 
Christ? Are we ready to invest ourselves in the 
work of the local church that so our community 
may feel the impulse which comes from unselfish 
and devoted living? The spiritual woodpile is in 
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the dooryard of every Christian, challenging his 
toil. It is easier to sit on the saw-horse and dis- 
cuss ecclesiastical politics than to bend our backs 
to hard work, but is it as well worth while? We 
may be able to do both; but let us make sure that 
the more important thing commands the major part 
of our time and strength. Saw wood! 

One great difficulty in the giving of money is 
to think of it in terms of human lives touched and 
transformed, of mission stations established, of 
cehool buildings erected, of pastors and teachers at 
work, Could we only see our dollar at work, we 
should realize better its significance and know more 
of the joy which should be ours in parting with it. 
For this reason the illustrated article in this issue 
dealing with the Mabie Memorial School for boys 
is especially valuable. This is one of the things 
made possible by the Victory Campaign. Here is a 
part of the money at work, doing splendid things in 
a foreign land. You have a right to think of some 
of your dollars being invested in this enterprise. 
Were they not well given? Now try to think of 
the money you are giving in the New World Move- 
ment in the same way. Visualize it at work, and 
be glad of the chance to give. 

* * ¥ 

We are now at liberty to announce that the 
‘‘Short Talks on Investment,”’ which are creating 
much interest, are written by Mr. Lee B. Doty, as- 
sistant cashier of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
one of the large financial institutions of Chicago. 
These articles are to be continued from week to 
week indefinitely, taking up in detail those things 
relating to all kinds of investments which should 
be known by people who have even small sums of 
money to invest. 
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The Baptist Conference in London 


This is a first-hand account of “‘the greatest single missionary 
conference held by Baptists since the days of the apostles” 


By JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


but as the hours have passed, the joy of our hearts, 

as well as our confidence, has constantly grown. In 

the name of all the brethren who have come from 
the countries that were the objects of the discussions of this 
conference, I should like to speak to you now. * * * We 
have been overwhelmed by your noble love and fraternal aid. 
If ever we could believe in the love of God, which he has 
poured out into the hearts of his children through the Holy 
Spirit, it has been in this conference. * * * The unity of 
the children of God has here shown a most practical side 
and has, indeed, stood its trial.” 

The speaker, a part of whose words have just been quoted, 
was Rev. F. W. Simoleit of Berlin. Others had spoken in deep 
appreciation of the value of the first international conference 
of Baptists since the world war. There had been single hours 
which were worth a voyage across the Atlantic. Feeling had 
been deép in the very first session, when the beloved and dis- 
tinguished John Clifford took each representative by the hand 
and bade him welcome, and later when men who had passed 
through bitterness of soul during the years when they were 
at war and hatred ran riot, recognized each other as brothers, 
in the name of a common Father, and as disciples of one 
Master. The currents had run deep in the opening session, 
but there was an inexpressible emotion when, after a few days 
of fellowship, this man from Berlin, who, with his colleagues, 
had borne himself so splendidly in a difficult situation, opened 
his heart to his brethren. In the midst of Bro. Simoleit’s 
address, which was being interpreted by an Englishman, the 
great John Clifford, the chairman of the conference, with a 
face that already bore the glory of eighty-four summers, leaned 
across the table toward the speaker and with radiant gaze, 
as if he saw the heavens opening, cried fervently, “Thank 
God!” Others wept in realization of the significance of the 
hour. The chairman knew that no other address at that mo- 
ment could sweep us higher, so with, “Let us talk with God,” 
he led in the prayer that marked the close of the meetings 
which Pres. E. Y. Mullins pronounced “the greatest single 
missionary conference held by Baptists since the days of the 
apostles.” 

Conditions are not yet favorable for large international 
gatherings in Europe. A few men must gather first in small 
groups to talk face to face and prepare the way for the larger 
conclaves. It is well we did not attempt the meeting of the 
Baptist World Alliance this year, but it is fortunate that its 
executive committee, at the request of mission boards, asked 
representatives of Baptist groups in Europe and of denomina- 
tional organizations elsewhere which are interested in Euro- 
pean Baptist work to come together to renew fellowship and 
to make plans for the future. No, the purpose was to plan 
our work, and in discussing practical measures we found a 
renewal of fellowship. 

And the representatives came, despite the difficulties in- 
volved in securing passports and all the hardship of travel in 
some sections of Europe. The two Norwegian delegates left 
their convention, which had just met within the Arctic Circle, 
under the rays of the midnight sun, and traveled a week by 
rail and ship to reach the conference. Others from the Bal- 
kans and those countries with strange names, like Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, were there. It was a great hour when 
we assembled. It was a far greater hour when we parted. 

The countries were represented as follows: Austria—Reyv. 
August Wiegand. Belgium—Rey. O. Valet. Czecho-Slovakia— 
Rey. J. Tolar and Rey. F. Kolator. Denmark—Rev. Peter Olsen. 
Ksthonia—Revy. Adam Podin and Mrs. Podin. Finland—Rey. 
Erik Jansson and Rev. I. S. Ostermann. France—Rev. O. Brouil- 
lette, Rev. R. Dubarry, Rev. Ph. Vincent and Rev. Hanmer 
Jenkins (Brittany). Germany—Prediger B. Weerts, Prediger 
F. W. Simoleit and Missionsdirektor K. Mascher. Holland— 
Rev. J. W. Weenink. Hungary—Rey. A. Udvarnoki, Rey. 


é 6 I T was with some timidity that we came to this place, 
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Italy—Rev. D. G. wai 


Stephen Orosz and Mrs. Orosz. 1 
Latvia—Pastor Frey. Norway. 


and Rev. W. Kemme Landels. 


Rey. P. Steansen and Rev. A. Ohrn. Poland—Rey. F. Bra 
and Rev. K. W. Strzelec. Rumania—Rev. C. R. Igrisan a 
Rev. C. Adorian. Spain—Rey. G. T. Vickman. Sweden—R, 


C. KE. Benander, Rev. J. Bystrom and Rev. N. J. Nordstro, 
Canada—Rey. O. C. S. Wallace. 

Continental committee of the Baptist Union of GQrt 
Britain and Ireland: Rev. E. H. Brown, Rev. C. T. Byford, }). 
Ewing, Mr. J. Wallis Goddard, Prin. Gould, Miss Hardy, R. 
HK. E. Hayward, Mrs. Russell James, Mr. Klickmann, Rey. (. 
bert Laws, Rev. James Mursell, Rev. A. M. Ritchie, Mrs, a 
Rose, Rev. C. E. Wilson and Rev. John Wilson. | 

Baptist Union of Ireland: Rev. J. D. Gilmore and Rey... 
Hodgett. 

Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Cony- 
tion: Rev. George W. Truett and Rey. J. F. Love, delegaty 
Rey. J. B. Gambrell, Dr. E. Y. Mullins, Dr. Wayman and } 
M. H. Wolf, visitors. 7 

American Baptist Foreign Mission .Society: Rey. 
W. Hunt and Rev. J. H. Franklin, delegates; Mr. Mornay 
liams and Rev. Arthur Fowler, visitors. 


Dr. Robert W. MacArthur, was unable to be present, 
true of all the members of the American division of — 
ecutive committee of the alliance. : 

The representative character of the conference was 
part to the labors of Rev. Charles A. Brooks of New York 
Rey. J. H. Rushbrooke of London, who as commissioners 
Baptist World Alliance had journeyed through eastern Eu 
studying conditions and encouraging the Baptist organi 
to send delegates to London. For the eight months immedis 
preceding this survey Mr, Brooks had given his time to 
ing conditions in France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Gern 
Switzerland and Czecho-Slovakia, and for two months 
Mr. Rushbrooke journeyed through Germany, Esthonia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Austria a 
mania. It should be said, too, that the report of Mr. 
brooke and Mr. Brooks helped to furnish a background fe 
discussions of the conference, to which a further contri 
was made by the report of the commission of the Southern 
tist Convention which had personally investigated conditi 
Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, and some sections of th 
East. Nor should it be forgotten that four appointees of 7e¢ 
American Baptist Home Mission Society had spent some monis 
in their native lands. The Home Mission Society had sent } 
Strzelec to Poland, Mr. Kralicek to Czecho-Slovakia, Mr. Or 
to Hungary, and Mr. igrisan to Rumania, and had met 
expense involved. The same society had released Rev. ( 
Brouillette for the direction of relief work in the deva 
regions of northern France, and had permitted one of i 
retaries, Rev. Charles A. Brooks, to serve for a year as 
ropean commissioner of the Foreign Mission Society. 
men and numerous organizations contributed to the suce 
the occasion. It was recognized that the secretary of th 
tist World Alliance, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, had bo 
burden of arrangements in preparation for the notable ¢ 
ing and in its conduct. 

The complete story of the conference cannot be told ia 
single article. A little later it may be possible to write | 
greater detail. Here it is possible merely to point out e 
principal recommendations on which the members of the cr 
ference were agreed; and it shouJd be noted that in the ¢d 
there was agreement. So far as can be recalled, all the rec«- 
mendations were adopted by unanimous vote. 

The first recommendation was a ringing call to the 
tists in the more prosperous countries to go with relief to thr 
spiritual brethren in the lands where hunger and cold hie 
caused such suffering, and not only to minister to Baptists, \it 
to all who are in need, regardless of race or religion. 1é@ 
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jneral relief organizations are doing a noble work, but for 
jisons set forth in an earlier article in Tue Baptist, still 
iether effort is required of us. 
_ Experience has demonstrated that educational work is of 
‘ndamental importance in the program of Baptists in any 
jantry, and nowhere is its fundamental importance more 
(arly demonstrated than in these European countries where 
)ptists appear to have made greatest progress. Take, for ex- 
iple, Sweden, where the first Baptist church was organized in 
“48, and where now there is a membership of over 60,000 in 
tite of the fact that 30,000 Baptists from that country have 
(ne to America! Or note Germany, with its 50,000 Baptists, 
‘d the streams of missionary inierest that have flowed from 
j2 theological seminary at Hamburg into Poland, Russia, 
(echo-Slovakia and the Balkans! But there was no differ- 
¢ce of opinion on that point, and the following report of the 
(umittee on education was promptly adopted: 
| “We regard an educational policy as of primary importance 
‘- the extension of the Baptist denomination in Europe, and 
', consider that the establishment or strengthening of Baptist 
iminaries for the training of pastors and evangelists should 
) undertaken without delay. 

“As to Baptist seminaries in Europe, we recommend the 
‘ceptance of the following principles: 


That they should be established, where possible, in the neigh- 
\*hood of universities; 
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That each country should develop its own preparatory work for 
its ministerial students; 

That some students should be sent for further training to British 
and American colleges; 

That the object of the colleges is to train native preachers to 
work as pastors and evangelists among their own people; and 

That the educational policy of the Baptist World Alliance should 
be elastic enough to suit the different needs of different countries. 

“We recommend that the educational work of the Baptist 
Werld Alliance shall be carried out on the basis of a policy 
agreed upon by the executive of the alliance itself and in co- 
operation with the Baptist board of each country concerned.” 

There were recommendations regarding the production and 
distribution of literature. A part of that report was as follows: 

“That we realize the great need of Bibles and hymn-books, 
and that steps be taken to supply them. 

“That an attempt be made to produce simple literature for 
the children, including simple exposition and pictures. 

“That suitable literature for Baptists be prepared, stating 
who they are, what they believe, and their numerical strength. 

“That the missionary society assisting in a given territory 
shall take as part of its work the provision of literature of a 
propagandist and expository character: evangelistic, historical, 
apologetic, ecclesiastical, devotional, social, biographical. 

“That this work be done on the field with the cooperation 
of the assisting board of that territory, and that where es- 
sential it be subsidized. 

“That a monthly periodical be established to be named ‘The 
Baptist World,’ to be published in America; and that the gen- 


DELEGATES AND VISITORS AT THE INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST CONFERENCE HELD IN LONDON, JULY 19-23, 1920 


| 
First row (seated on floor), from left to right: Strzelec, Poland; 


rarest Britain; Brooks, U. S. A.; IT be pea . a 
eft to ri :G : ll, U. S. A.; Tolar, Czecho-Slovakia; : } re Hur 
eng eno dade True : Germany; Frey, Latvia; Jansson, ae TAT kaa WBNS To a phe dS 
Mrs. Rose, G itain. i from left to right: Unidentified, Great Britain; Mrs. James, England; Vickman, Spain; ordstrom, 
Me aeg. atotcaua. simol - Germany; Bystrom, Sweden; Wallace, Canada; Mullins, Ui.S.. Ais) Love, 
Esthonia; Wiegand, Austria; Weenink, Holland; Whittinghill, Italy. Fourth 


U.S. A.; Chairman Clifford, England; Truett, U. S. A.; Mascher, 


pwmen, unidentified, Australia; Simoleit, 
U. S. A.; Franklin, U. S. A.; Ostermann, 


Germany; Weerts, 


Finland; Podin, 


row, from | ight: k; unidentified, Great Britain; 
f eee oer e Denne Ireland; Fowler, U. S. A.; Nimms, Scotland; Mursell, Australia; Lan- 


Ohrn, Norway; Williams, U. S. A.; Gilmore, Ireland; Hodgett, 


Igrisan, 


Rumania; Benander, Sweden; Udvarnoki, Hungary; Rush- 
Czecho-Slovakia; Brouilette, France; Valet, Belgium. Second row, 
Dubarry, France; Secy. Shakespeare, England; Hunt, 


Brauer, Poland; unidentified, Great Britain; Steansen, Norway; 


dels, Italy; Jenkins, France; Vincent, France; Whitley, England; Ewing, England; Laws, England. 
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eral boards of the two conventions be requested to undertake 
the organizing and the publication.” 

It was recommended that the new periodical be published 
in Washington City. There was a strong feeling:that an inter- 
national Baptist journal is required for the development of an 
international Baptist spirit and for the proper education and 
inspiration of Baptists in all countries. 

After much discussion, a committee was appointed to make 
recommendations regarding a distribution of responsibility 
among mission boards for lending assistance to Baptist organ- 
izations in European lands which must receive aid from outside 
of their own borders in order to carry on their work success- 
fully. It was recommended that, ‘‘except where special condi- 
tions render it undesirable or impracticable, the principle shall 
be accepted that a national Baptist organization in regard to 
mission work shall coOperate with one foreign board.” After 
a careful study, the committee recommended, subject, of course, 
to the approval of the bodies concerned, that a division of re 
sponsibility be made along the following national lines: 

Baptist bodies in Portugal, Spain, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, the Ukraine and portions of Russia directly to 
the east thereof, to be assisted by the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. At present a group of Bap- 
tist churches in Italy receive assistance from the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society of England. Future relationships in that coun- 
try are to be determined in conference between the outside 
boards and the Baptist Union of Italy. Baptist bodies in Bul- 
garia aud German-Austria to be assisted by the German Baptist 
Union and the German-speaking Baptists of America. In 
Czecho-Slovakia, by the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, the Baptists of Great Britain, and others who may wish 
to cooperate. In Poland, by the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
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sion Society and the German-speaking Baptists of Americ 
cooperation. In Finland, by the Baptists of Sweden and G 
Britain in codperation. In Denmark and Norway, by the A 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society. In Esthonia, Latvia, ] 
uania and northern Russia—sections north: of the Ukraine 
directly east thereof—by the American Baptist Foreign | 
sion Society and the Baptists of Great Britain and Cay 
in coGperation. In France, Belgium and French-speaking §) 
erland, by the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, » 
the exception of Brittany, a portion of France where assist; 
has long been rendered by the English Baptists. The prin 
of cooperation with one board is conserved also where. bo; 
cooperate with each cther in offering assistance. 

There was a general feeling that a Baptist commission¢ 
required for service in Europe, as a representative of all 
cooperating organizations. It is evident that someone is 
quired to give the most careful study to developments w 
affect evangelical Christian work in European countries 
confer frequently with Huropean Baptist bodies, and occas) 
ally to make representations to governments on behalf of | 
tists. “On the ground of his unique personal qualifiinel 
including the possession of the affectionate regard and | 
confidence of all the delegates,” Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke of | 
don was elected to this important office, and it is earne 
hoped that he will accept the call. 

Without question the conference in London did muel 
inspire Baptist groups in Europe with a new confidence, an 
is to be hoped that it will lead to the development of a gre, 
international Baptist consciousness. Much now depends j 
the readiness of Baptists in England and America to join hé 
more closely with their brethren in lands where their spiri 
kinsmen have labored on in face of grave difficulties. 


Baptist Beginnings in Poland 


By ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Oklahoma | 


AYS George Brandes of the unfortunate nation which has 

so often been the prey of greedy neighbors, and toward 

which all eyes have been turned in these last weeks: 

“Poland is the only country, I believe, where primitive 
Christianity still exists as a power in society, and that equally 
for those who are Christians and for those who are not.” 
There have been few countries, except Palestine itself, where 
religious preoccupations have steadily bulked so large as in 
the troubled land of Sobieski, Kosciusko and Paderewski. 

Ever since the days of the Christian convert and prosely- 
tizer, Prince Mieszki, in the middle of the tenth century, 
Poland has been prevailingly Christian. Under Sigismund I, 
in the days of Luther himself, the Reformation grew strong 
there. Under Sigismund II the struggle between Catholies 
and Protestants waxed bitter, with the monarch wavering; 
but the bulk of the population has remained Catholic. From 
the first partition in 1771, and especially since the unsuccess- 
ful rebellion of 1863 resulted in a tightening of the grip of 
the conquering nations on her, the larger section of Poland, 
including the modern capital, Warsaw, has had to submit to 
the dictates of the czar. But Russia had left the subject 
nation a considerable degree of religious freedom. The Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, the state church of Germany, is rep- 
resented all over the country, and since 1858 the Baptists 
have had organizations there. Baptists have never become 
numerous in central Europe—there are now only some 35,000 
in Germany and about 25,000 in all of Russia, including Po- 
land, or, more accurately, in Russia and Poland, since Poland 
is no longer a part of Russia—but they have played a dis- 
' tinctly-seen part in determining the spiritual tone of the Pol- 
ish nation, particularly of certain communities, as the writer 
is able to testify from personal observation. 

The story of Baptist beginnings in Poland is not so 
dramatic as some pioneer experiences have been in other 
parts of the world. The Poles have always been inclined to 
religious fairness, as they have been to justice in general, 
and their annals show much less of bloody persecution for 
reasons of faith than most of the other countries—perhaps 


than any of the other large countries, of Europe. But] 
story has touches of cruelty, severity, malice and misuré 
standing, and of difficulties which tried and proved trait, 
courage and high devotion on the part of the godly men! 
women who followed the dictates of their conscience; 
the establishment and maintenance of the first struggling I 
abused little congregations. The most prominent nam 
these early years is the name of G. F. Alf, a young yl 
teacher located at Mentnow, near Warsaw. 

The German Evangelical churches were widely separ: 
and the pastors had great extents of territory to serve. | 
pastors came in contact with all their members at least i 
a year—as a Methodist district superintendent, for exan 
covers his territory today at intervals of months; but | 
teaching of the catechism, the baptism of infants, and | 
conduct of services—at which the sermons of others 1 
read by the officiant instead of his presenting anything || 
inal—were generally in chage of the local schoolmatser. Y¢ 
Alf, then, who was born about 1812, found himself at! 
age of twenty a sort of religious leader as well as ari 
structor, of youth. He was an earnest and pious young W 
and he began the practice of gathering the children of} 
community together for prayer and religious conversa) 
This annoyed some of his patrons, and protests to the pa! 
of his district led to an order to abandon his prayer meet? 
Feeling that the work he had undertaken was the Ld 
work, Alf refused to discontinue a practice which a 
opinion was not a matter over which the pastor had rigll! 
authority; whereupon the pastor secured his dismissal ! 
his banishment from that district. Alf then went to M\ 
where his father had a farm, and for four years he lived i 
his parents and cultivated a part of the farm; but his a 
disapproved of his independent religious views and his 
tive proselytizing, and eventually ordered him off his 


so that the young man was literally driven to the pail 
choice between family and faith which the Saviour wa’ 
his followers would sometimes be necessary. 

Alf had gathered likewise a serious following in Mi 
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nd in other villages of that section, but the organization had 
o name and their doctrines and practices no definite sanc- 
jon till the visit of the Prussian Asmann to Poland on a 
usiness errand, about 1858. Chance threw Alf in his way, and 
he young man discovered that the beliefs of the German 
aptists as to the baptism of adults by immersion, justification 
y faith and an independent personal relation to God, squared 
emarkably well with the conclusions which he and his 
riends had deduced from their study of the Scriptures. At 
meeting of Alf’s religious following and associates in the 
jllage of Adamow, Asmann presented the Baptist point of 
‘iew, and after a great deal of discussion, in the course of 
yhich some of the group dissented and withdrew, the bulk 
f the audience decided to subscribe to the Baptist creed and 
0 organize a society of that denomination. Two ministers 
‘nd an interpreter came from Stolzenberg, in east Prussia, 
nd on Noy. 28, 1858, nine persons were baptized. The next 
lay seventeen more were added. In ten years there were a 
jozen churches in Poland, with a combined membership of 
Inore than a thousand, mostly of the poorer elements of the 
jopulation, but almost invariably clean-lived, sober and _ in- 
oe 


! 
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EN may differ as to the value of political leagues, but 
who will doubt the advisability of Christian brothers 
uniting in a world movement for human betterment? 

| One year ago delegates from twenty of the foremost 
eountries of the world met in London in a great congress and 
idopted a platform and outlined a program the watchword of 

vhich was “Brotherhood.” 


“To steel our souls against the lust of ease, 
To find our welfare in the general good, 
To hold together, merging all degrees, 

In one wide brotherhood.” 


At this congress the World Brotherhood Federation was 
vorn, and representatives of divers races, members of almost 
every Christian church, were present to reémphasize the teach- 
ngs of Christ, especially his emphasis on the brotherhood of 
nankind. 
| The general aims and objects were outlined under three 
heads. These general aims and objects are as follows: 
_ (1) To promote the or- 
Zanization and federation 
of Brotherhoods and kin- 


dred societies, such as 

men’s clubs, Bible classes, Promotes - 
} Pen Qhristian 
Zuilds and associations, Fellowship 


and to mobilize the men of 
the churches for fellow- 
‘Ship and service. 
_ (2) To interpret and ex- 
emplify brotherhood in the 
light of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 
| (3) To make such a 
Spirit and interpretation 
of brotherhood dominate 
in all life: personal, social, 
-aepomic and political. 
To the representatives 
‘assembled in this notable 
meeting many of the 
| world’s most forceful men 
Sent greetings, including 
‘Pres. Wilson, and other 
‘Notables appeared on the 
program, among whom 
were Prime Minister David 


Fosters 
Rohe Community 
Service 


Studies 
the World . 


| 


Quickens 
Prayer 
Life 


BS 


It is said that the introduction of Baptist doctrines into 
Poland resulted in a much more general increase in the read- 
ing and study of the Bible than the mere modest numbers 
of the new church’s adherents would account for. This was 
because the vigor with which their beliefs were presented 
and the confidence with which they were postulated on the 
teachings of the Bible, set Catholics, Protestants and free- 
thinkers alike to studying the Scriptures—sometimes for light 
and leading, sometimes out of mere curiosity, sometimes in 
the zeal of confutation. The Russian Church did not oppose 
the direct study of God’s Word as rigorously as the Roman 
Catholic authorities had done, and Catholics, Russian and 
Greek, looked on with more malicious amusement than hos- 
tility at the annoyance which the new movement seemed to 
be causing to the Evangelical Lutherans. It is the German 
Church which has consistently remained the bitterest enemy 
of the Baptist movement in Poland. 

Alf went to Hamburg for training, became a Baptist min- 
ister and remained for his lifetime the leader of the Baptist 
movement in Poland. A very few years from the inception 
of the organization, several hundred families of the Baptists 

(Continued on page 11387) 


A World League of Christian Brothers 


‘One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brothers’’ 


By J. FOSTER WILCOX 


Director of the Baptist Brotherhood Federation 


Lloyd George, Arthur Henderson, Lord Robert Cecil and (Det 
John Clifford. 

Dr. Clifford, our distinguished Baptist leader, is the presi- 
dent of the federation and is expected to preside over the 
next congress, which will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 
GEtowls: 

The Washington congress promises to be one of the most 
remarkable religious gatherings ever held in America. It will 
bring together great leaders from many lands to face the 
present-day problems of our common humanity and to en- 
deavor to find solutions for them in the spirit of the world’s 
great Brother and according to the ethics of his Sermon on 
the Mount. Thirty nations at least will be represented by 
official delegates. 

The Baptist Brotherhood Federation is codperating with 
the Brotherhoods of the other great denominations in pro- 
moting the congress, and_full information will be given to our 
churches. A special bulletin containing the official program 
and other information will be mailed to the churches of 
the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention about Sept. 1. The 
congress will be held in 
the First Congregational 
Church, and the headquar- 
ters of the World Federa- 
tion will be at the Hotel 
Raleigh. Special railroad 
rates have been secured on 
the certificate plan. 

Every men’s organiza- 
tion should be represented 
at the congress. The invi- 
tation is extended to all 
men of good will who bear 
credentials from any 
Brotherhood, Bible class, 
men’s club, guild, or other 
men’s association or 
church. The committee of 
arrangements is composed 
of the leading churchmen 
of Washington, and no 
pains will be spared to 
entertain royally all who 
come. 

New York City. 


Creates 
Interest. 
in Religion 
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The Mabie Memorial at Yokohama 


The Story of a Vision Which Became a Reality 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Baptists an almost incredible opportunity. The great 

city of Yokohama, with its half million inhabitants, had 

no institution of any kind for the Christian training of 
its boys. On a plateau 
emerging like some flat- 
tened mountain-peak from 
the center of this cosmo- 
politan city, the most for- 
eignized city in Japan, the 
prefectural government of 
Yokohama _ sold to _ the 
Foreign Mission Society a 


|e the summer of 1917 there was presented to American 


large tract of land on 
condition that a Chris- 
tian school for Japanese 


boys be established there 
as soon as possible. It 
was a magnificent site, 
overlooking the business 
and residential sections of 
the city and its spacious 
harbor, where arrived and 
sailed each day hundreds 
of ships from the interna- 
tional trade routes of the 
world. With the purchase 
of this land the older mis- 
sionaries dreamed dreams 
and the younger mission- 


aries saw visions of a 
great institution under 
Christian control that 


would render incalculable service in Christianizing the com- 
mercial, industrial and intellectual life of Japan, and that 
would touch Japanese manhood at its very threshold. 

Three years have passed since then, and the accompanying 
photographs show, that what at that time was a dream has 
come to be a reality. The vision has crystallized into an 
achievement. The school has been established and is today 
known as the Mabie Memorial School for Boys, in memory of 
the Jate Dr. Henry C. Mabie. 

On the opening day of the school a total of 312 Japanese 
young men applied for admission—a fact utterly without prece- 
dent in Baptist missionary history. Only half the number 
could be admitted, and the appeals of Japanese fathers, many 
of whom had accompanied their sons, made it exceedingly 
difficult to keep the number of students within the limit of 
accommodations. 

The president of the board of trustees, Dr. Charles B. 
Tenny, describes the opening as a “memorable day for Baptist 
interests in Japan.” He writes further: 


“At nine o’clock, in front of the new dormitory, the new 
student body assembled. It was a glorious sunny morning. 


The roofs of the city and the waters of the bay showed clear. 


and distinct from the hilltop where we stood. The boys were 
assembled in order in their four sections by the gymnastic 
teacher, who, according to local custom, is chiefly responsible 
for discipline, under the principal. Behind the boys stood a 
larger and representative company of Yokohama citizens, 
mostly relatives of the boys who were to enter. In front stood 
the teachers of the school, a splendid group of young men. 
They are all enthusiastic, able, devoted young men of deep 
Spiritual experience and consecration. In them we have the 
chief asset in our new venture. There are nine full-time 
teachers and three or four who give part time. 

“The program of the little service was as follows: A 
musical selection by the music teacher, Scripture reading and 
prayer, and a hymn in which a considerable portion of the 
company took part. Then Prin. Sakata read the imperial re- 
Script on education and we all joined in the national anthem. 
After this Mr. Sakata made a brief but forceful address—one 
calculated to arouse in the new students loyalty to the school 
and its earnest purposes from the very outset. Following Mr. 
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What has 
significant 
possible? 


ously the vision of the 
missionaries, and particu: 
larly the dream of the 
governor of the province, 
the Hon. C. Ariyoshi, a 
Japanese Christian of un- 
usual character and influ: 
ence. They saw the great 
empire of Japan, a nation 
which in fifty years had 
developed a materialistic, 
mammonistice civilization,| 
with no moral foundation 
as its basis. They realized, 
as we realize in America, 
that Japan controls the 
destiny of Asia, and that 
a Christian Japan means ‘A 
Christian Asia. Can Christ 
win Japan? They believed 
that the offer of the gov- 
ernment to sell that won- 
derful site gave Christianity a chance, to deny which would 
mean unspeakable folly and unpardonable negligence. Probably 
no one in Japan had a clearer vision or contributed more to the 
successful launching of this enterprise than Gov. Ariyoshi. 

A second step is seen in the decision of the board of the 
Foreign Mission Society to buy the land in the faith that the 
denomination would see the need and meet the financial 
Like the prophet Jeremiah, who bow 
a field in possession of the enemy, so the board bought this 
piece of land in the very center of a civilization where moral 
anchors had been torn from their holdings and where the 
enemy, irreligion, dominated all life. To the board this piece 
of land presented an opportunity such as comes to foreign mis- 
sion agencies only once in a generation. 

The third step in the realization of this splendid me a 
was the response of the denomination through the Victory 
Campaign of a year ago. The board had not placed this faith 
in its constituency in vain. In that six million dollar budget 
which the laymen raised through the great campaign under 
the leadership of F. Wayland Ayer, Ambrose Swasey and Dr. 
Fred P. Haggard, there was an item of $150,000 for the Mabie 
Memorial with which to pay for the land and to erect the 
first building. Thus the great institution stands today as ay 
visible result of the Victory Campaign, to which multitudes 
who read these lines doubtless made their contributions, and as) 
an answer to the prayer and hope of the missionaries who saw 
the young manhood of Japan drifting along the stream of life 
with no one to save them from the treacherous rapids of im- 
morality and the whirlpools of godlessness. 

The Japanese believe in the institution and are coming to 
recognize it as a commanding example of international good) 
will on the part of American Baptists and a sincere desire to 
give to Japan all that is best in the development of Christian 
manhood. Dr. Tenny describes the public meeting a year ago 
at which the formal announcement of the new enterprise was) 
made: 

“Acting on the advice of Gov. Ariyoshi and others, we 
followed the Japanese custom of having a ‘hirokai,’ or public 
meeting, for the formal announcement of the new enterprise. 
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NATIVE FENCING: IN ACTION 


MEN IN THE MAKING 


WEST WING OF THE PROPOSED BUILDING 


There yet remains to be erected the tower and the east wing. This building and the work 

being done in it is a good illustration of actual results accomplished by the contributions to 

the Victory Campaign. It is an answer to the prayer and hope of the missionaries who saw 

the young manhood of Japan drifting along the stream of life with no one to save them from 
the treacherous rapids of immorality and the whirlpools of godlessness. 
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This formality corresponds in general to the American one of 
breaking the ground or possibly that of laying the corner- 
stone. 


“The meeting was held at Memorial Hall, Yokohama. This 
is the finest place of assembly in the city—a public building 
belonging to the city. Invitations were sent to a number of 
the leading citizens of Yokohama. The list was furnished us 
by the governor’s secretary on his instructions. It included 
the names of the members of the Economic Society, the chair- 
men of all the sanitary districts into which the city is divided, 
numbering something over 150, and also the principals of all 
the primary and middle schools in and near Yokohama. To 
these were added the names of the pastors and officers of the 
various churches in Yokohama, and, of course, representatives 
of the press. Gov. Ariyoshi told us that if we succeeded in 
having 150 in attendance, we could consider the meeting a great 
success. We are glad to be able to report that by actual count 
we had over 200 present.” 


The student body also believes in the institution. At the 
end of the first year the records showed remarkably conscien- 
tious effort on the part of the students in living up to the ideals 
of the school. Out of 146 students who entered, only three were 
dropped during the year and only twenty-one failed to be pro- 
moted. These will be required to repeat part of the first year’s 
work, while the remaining 122 enter the second year classes. It 
would be interesting to know to what extent this fine record is 
duplicated in American schools. The student body also finds 
great satisfaction in the faculty. Our own J. F. Gressitt and 
Royal H. Fisher, son of the late C. H. D. Fisher, represent the 
missionary body on the faculty, while Dr. Charles B. Tenny is 
chairman of the board of trustees. Rev. J. H. Covell, a new 
missionary, sailed recently to begin his service at this institu- 
tion. 

Among the Japanese teachers are men of the highest 
Christian character, of wide education, some of whom after 
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THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE BUILDING OF THE! 
| 

graduation from mission schools in Japan have pursued grad-. 
uate studies in American institutions. 
Possibly the Japanese faith in the institution has been 
helped through the statement of purpose of the school which 
Dr. Tenny so clearly outlined at the formal opening. He called 
attention to the fact that while the funds were contributed by 
American friends, the school was to be thoroughly Japanese; 
that it was to be in every way an efficient and up-to-date edu-| 
cational institution, and that, above all, it was to lay great’ 
emphasis on character building. The governor of the province, 
in his formal address, repeated these points of emphasis and 
made even more emphatic the need of character-building, par- | 
ticularly that kind of character which finds its basis in religious 
training. . | 
Baptists may well take pride in this undertaking in Japan. 
Few enterprises in foreign missions have been begun under 
more favorable auspices, and few have in one short year shown 
a record so prophetic of a glorious future and so indicative of 
tremendous influence for the cause of Christ. Here is the finest 
kind of evidence that money contributed to the great denomina- 
tional forward movements, such as the Victory Campaign and | 
the Hundred Million Dollar Campaign which is now being 
pushed to a successful conclusion, actually produces the results 
for which the funds are solicited. Perhaps the future of this 
institution may best be indicated by the closing words of one 


i 


of Dr. Tenny’s reports: , Fi 


| 


“Nothing in our Japan work since I have been connected 
with the mission seems, from the beginning to the present mo- 
ment, to have more emphatic signs of providential leading at 


every stage than this undertaking.” ‘ 


It is through this providential leading that the vision of 
three years ago became the reality of today. c 


New York City. 


btember 11, 1920 
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Japanese Verse 


By HELEN B. MONTGOMERY 


f APANESE poetry is pitched in a different key from most 
of ours. We express and amplify and illustrate. The Jap- 
nese seizes on a fleeting impression, an instant mood, a single 
ought, and in a few words, in a haunting couplet, trusts the 
‘ader to understand what is foreshadowed, symbolized, but 
dt expressed. 
' Many brief and famous verses are of only seventeen 
‘lables, arranged in a recognized rhythm and form. One of 
ie most famous of these, known to every schoolboy, is the 
lowing: 


| 


BUT we Cm, 

Kawazu tobi Komu, 
ie Mizu no oto. 
Jhis literally translated has little of the charm or depth of 
‘mbolism to western ears that it bears to the Japanese, who 
ie in it a figure of the mystery of life and the transitory 
ature of all things: 


| = An ancient pond, 
| . A jumping frog, 
The splash of water. 

__ Prof. Nitobe, now president of the Woman’s Christian 
ollege in Tokyo, was once good enough to recite to us a 
jouer of these tiny verses that are specially dear to the 
apanese, and then, apropos of the fact that everyone made 
orses in Japan, to recite some of his own in which to the 
*gular seventeen-syllable stanza was added another of four- 
pen syllables: 

0 Na Kaba Kite 

\ Ta kane nagame no 

: a Hito yasu mi, 


} 
i 
j 
} 
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Shibashi Kumo ma no 
Tsuki wo matsu Kana. 


Literally translated, it reads: 


Half way up the hill of life 
I pause to look on yonder light; 


A while waiting for clouds to pass 
That hide the moon. 


Still another was very musical as he recited it: 


Isogi yuku 
Ashi ni furna ruru 
Tsuyu no fama, 


Koborete ni wo 
Koto no hagoto ni. 
Brushed by hurrying feet 


The dewdrops fall 
By the wayside, 


And so scattered 
Perfume the air. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Baptist Beginnings in Poland 


(Continued from page 1133) 

from the Warsaw region removed to Volhynia, in central 
Russia, where there was no hostility and persecution, as in 
the Warsaw region. But trials and difficulties have always 
been aids in the development of character, and Brandes’ con- 
tention that fire-tried Poland has maintained a degree of the 
simple, fearless spirituality of the primitive church under the 
Roman empire is notably true of the humble congregations of 
Baptists at Adamow and her sister villages. Baptists of 
America have cause to love and admire their brethren of bleed- 
ing Poland. 


THE BAPTIST 


NOT A CREED BUT A LIFE 


Christianity is not a church or a 
creed, but a Christlike life. A man may 
believe every word of the Bible, every 
punctuation mark, and all the chapter 
indices, but if he is not trying to live 
a Christlike life he is not a Christian. 

The same principle applies to being a 
Baptist Christian. A man may believe 
intellectually in all the practices and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, including be- 
liever’s baptism, but if he does not ex- 
perimentally know God, or have a faith 
in Christ at the time of his baptism, he 
is not a Baptist. Let us not pecloud the 
fundamentals of baptistic Christianity. 
Every Baptist church I have ever known 
has insisted on three requirements for 
membership: an inward (or subcon- 
scious) faith in God as our Father and in 
Jesus Christ as personal Saviour, and 
a desire to show by the act of baptism 
that this faith is functioning in the life 
of the candidate. 

Very few, if any, candidates under- 
stand the exact relationship between the 
Father and the Son. Furthermore, I 
have never known a Baptist church to 
require an exact theological knowledge 
on the part of the candidate before being 
accepted for baptism and membership; 
but all require a regenerated experience, 
and that baptism be a declaration on the 
part of the candidate of a continuous 
effort to imitate the Christ and to put his 
teachings into practice. 

I left one church because of its cate- 
chism, its creed and its ceremonial sal- 
vation. I pray that our beloved spiritual 
church may never slide into a creedal, 
orthodoxical institution. 

Let us hope that the investigating 
committee will be more concerned about 
a holy and Christlike life than about the 
acceptance of a Baptist creed. In search- 
ing after a unified creed we are liable 
to miss the “weightier matters of the 
law’—faith, love and a righteous life. 

Sandpoint, Ida. N. WAKEHAM. 


PASTOR MASSEE AND SLUSH FUNDS 


In the issue of Tue Baptist, July 24, 
Pastor Massee wrote: “It was widely cir- 
culated and believed by many credulous 
women of noble estate and by equally 
credulous men of high standing that 
there were one or more slush funds of 
millions of dollars behind a group of 
men preaching premillennialism in Amer- 
ica, and available to them for purposes 
of propaganda.” 

I am sure that Pastor Massee knows 
full well that the stream of money be- 
hind the relatively small but very con- 
spicuous group of self-appointed funda- 
mentalists is the income of millions of 
dollars, whether the principal be in stocks 
or bonds or whether it be a steady stream 
from large givers or small givers. At all 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
and reserve to 


this department, 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 


events funds are available for the premil- 
lennial program. 

Dr. Massee wrote: “When Dr. Dixon 
was pastor of the Moody church, Mr. 
Stewart, a Presbyterian brother on the 
Pacific coast, provided a fund of some 
$300,000, to be controlled by a committee, 
for the purpose of publishing a series of 
books which were issued at that time 
under the general name, ‘The Funda- 
mentals.’” This Presbyterian brother is 
a -militant millenarian. As a starter to 
funds for purposes of propaganda, this 
amount looks good. Three hundred 
thousand dollars at 5 per cent represents 
a fund of $6,000,000 for one year, or $1,- 
000,000 for six years. 

Mr. Stewart, who is an opulent oil 
operator on the Pacific coast, had ‘uch 
to do with the erection and upkeep of 
a Bible school on the coast that repre- 
sents a most aggressive propaganda of 
premillennialism. It is bound by a creed 
that must be signed regularly by all 
teachers under pain of dismissal for any 
divergence of the contract. The motive 
is millennial and no teacher would be ac- 
cepted who does not agree. Dr. Ba Ee 
Carroll of Texas would be unorthodox in 
this school. The income from all sources 
for this school for propagating premil- 
lennialism is equal to the income of mil- 
lions of dollars—say two, to keep it in 
the millions. ‘Two leaders, one a Bap- 
tist, the other a pedobaptist, both self- 
appointed fundamentalists, go forth to 
pattle according to their creedal contract. 
Behind them is the Bible school, and the 
oil wells of the West and the faithful, 
generous promoters of premillennialism. 

There is another school in Chicago, 
another in Philadelphia and still another 
in Minneapolis, and another that was 
budding in Boston when the Congrega- 
tionalists took it under their wing and 
raised the standard to that of a school 
instead of a market. From these schools, 
save the last named, are going forth in 
no uncertainty men, self-appointed, and 
magazines and literature carefully edited 
to undermine confidence in Baptist col- 
leges and seminaries. The income of 
millions of dollars is spent in these 
schools and in literature and on confer- 
ences, so-called prophetic and funda- 
mental. I am sure Pastor Massee knows 
this. And I do not think that noble 
women of high estate and men of high 
standing attending the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention were credulous at all. 


The Bible schools slur the colleges and 
seminaries because they unflinchingly op- 
pose the mechanics of a crassly materi- 
alistic premillennialism. 

The literature of premillennialism is 
spread broadcast. Books, periodicais, 
pamphlets and tracts are industriously 
circulated at home and on foreign fields, 
The children of the Sunday school do not 
escape. Literature by the ton is sent 
forth and this costs money. . @ 

The same small but conspicuous group 
at nearly all the prophetic and funda- 
mental conferences knows the ease with 
which money is raised for the meetings. 
It does not take many meetings to raise 
the equal to the income on _ $1,000,000 
worth of bonds. 

When opulent premillenarians are cast: 
ing their princely sums and the poor 
premillenarians are devoting their smal} 
sums for the propagation of millenari: 
anism, I think it safe to say that there 
are slush funds of millions. And more 
over I think Dr. Massee knows this far 
better than most folks. These funds may 
not be invested. The stream of money 
represents an investment of millions ol 
dollars. Russellism, Christian Science 
and premillennialism almost cqual Ponz 
of Boston in raising money. 

A high pressure evangelist cleaned ut 
in a goodly number of cities the equiva 
lent of the interest of a million in gooc 
bonds. The public has large slush funds’ 

Cambridge, Mass. JOHN HARVARD. 


A REASON WHY CHURCH ATTEND 
ANCE IS SO SMALL 


A statement in Tue Baptist of July 1) 
was that in seven years the new mem 
bership in the Methodist Church was 
2,500,000. In the same period the ne 
gain has been only 551,659. Deaths wer( 
361,677. 

What has become of the 1,222,523? I 
is easy enough to answer. They are a 
home, reading their Sunday papers 0: 
taking pleasure where fancy takes them 

Why are not more of them at churel 
as they used to be? They have not beer 
brought up to go to church. I repea 
it: the Protestant children are no 
brought up to go to church. 

There is no such falling off of thi 
Catholic attendance. They are brough 
up to go to church now the same as the} 
were years ago. 

Attend almost any church and ove 
half of the audience are grandparents 
The parents have not been brought up t! 
attend church. | 

Some easy parents who thought mor, 
of indulging their children than of obey 
ing God’s command to keep the Sabbat 
holy have said that the children could no 
understand the sermon, so they could g 
to Sunday school and not go to chur 
What has been the result? When the 
get through Sunday-school age, with th 
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} 
ception of the few that are converted, 
ey are done with church attendance. 
have formed the habit of spending 
lays in pleasure and they will keep 
up unless some great revival brings 
m back, and then only a small pro- 
rtion of them remain faithful to the 
It will not hurt any child to stay in 
urch an hour in the morning besides 
nday school, and then the parents 
‘ow where it is. 

{ don’t believe in forcing boys and girls 
go to church for then they will leave 
-as soon as they are their own masters. 
t teach them that it is their duty to 
sir Maker to do that much as a service 
-him, for what He does for them. I 
ve heard that the choir boys almost 
become church members. 
Let the Catholic children go one or two 
nerations without going to church and 
» if the church attendance would not 
lowered. 
The evil has been done and I don’t see 
w it can be undone. The parents do 
t go, so how can we get the children 
ere? It was a big mistake when the 
ildren were brought up to go to Sun- 
y school only. 
Glisworth, Maine. Mrs. BE. A. WINTER. 


MAKING THE ASSOCIATION 
EFFECTIVE 


As moderator of the Los Angeles As- 
tiation, I feel deeply interested in the 
ticle by Dr. Rowe in your last number, 
‘cussing the place of the association in 
¢ denomination today, and also in 
ir editorial comment thereon. Con- 
ling that any “machinery” which 
‘ets no need and serves no real pur- 
se Ought to be “scrapped,” Dr. Rowe 
‘ms to show clearly a number of 
tthy purposes, other than sentiment, 
‘ich the association can serve in our 
ominational system; so it seems to 
only a matter of adapting the organi- 
ion to present needs. 

the officers of our association took up 
‘ir work at the beginning of this year 
‘h the conviction that we should not 
it until the end of the year and then 
‘pare a program of addresses for the 
qual meeting and let it go at that; but 
‘t it was our duty to make the asso- 
tion serve its constituent churches 
1 mission stations all through the year 
{some practical forms of encourage- 
nt, help and counsel. We _ therefore 
‘t out circular letters and _ posters, 
d conferences, and had committees at 
'k helping the churches to prepare 
the New World Movement campaign; 
1 our convention leaders assured us 
't those efforts were of real value, 
ing in with promotion plans which 
te much delayed in both distribution 
| execution. 

Magere now working on plans for an 
‘lve fall campaign during the next 
’ months, culminating in the annual 
sting of the association the last week 
October. We are sending out to the 
tor and key men and women of each 
Teh a circular letter outlining that 
stam. Special emphasis is laid upon 
sions and stewardship. 

here are sixty churches and missions 


: 


in our association, and we are grouping 
them into ten districts, five outside and 
five inside the city of Los Angeles. We 
expect to have a ‘“team-work” captain 
in charge of the interchanges between 
the churches in each district, and to have 
general committees working through (a) 
church officers, organizations, etc., (b) 
women’s societies, and (c) young peo- 
ple’s societies. Through all these means 
and the liberal use of the mimeograph 
and the mail, we hope to enlist, quicken 
and assist all of our churches to definite 
and effectual activity in the vital things 
of our denomination, and to make re- 
ports of those activities and conferences 
cn plans and methods the means of at- 
tracting our best workers to our associa- 
tion gathering and putting “pep” into 
our program. Of course, in all our plan- 
ning and efforts we have sought the wise 
counsel and had the hearty codperation 
of our state and denominational leaders. 

You are certainly right in Saying that 
“the association has always been a vital 
part of our church system,” and I am 


fully convinced that it can be and 
should be “restored to a _ position of 
power.” It is the link between each 


local church, on the one hand, and others 
nearest to it, both singly and as a larger 
group in the state convention, on the 
other. It is therefore the most vital of 
all the links in our denominational sys- 
tem; and, as I heard one of our leaders 
remark some time ago, “It is at that 
point where our denominational efforts 
have in the past been most likely to 
‘break down.’” Team work is the key 
to success. It is vital as between the de- 
partments of the local church, and is no 
less essential between the _ different 
churches in the locality and in the larger 
grouping in each state, as well as in the 
national grouping. In establishing this 
sympathetic touch and codperation, this 
first connecting link between each church 
and others nearest to it is clearly of the 
first and greatest importance. The special 
mission of the association in our Bap- 
tist system, then, as Dr. Rowe so well 
says, is “to bring the churches closer to- 
gether for their mutual gain.” Let us 
therefore set about in earnest to restore 
this vital connecting link and use it to 
its full capacity all the time. 
Los Angeles, Cal. J. H. Merriam. 


CHURCH UNION—A LAYMAN’S 
QUERY 


I ask in all seriousness and with soul- 
anxiety: Is there any way of ridding the 
world of the bane and irrationality of 
“Protestant sectarianism,” of the misfor- 
tune and disgrace of a divided church? 
Will not the different divisions of the 
church be willing to take down and des- 
troy their fatuous and meaningless signs, 
and discard and obliterate their merely 
denominational designations, all of which 
is the sad result of human perversity, 
pride and folly—wrongs to be quickly 
and humbly repented of before an of- 
fended ‘God—so that grace may abound 
and the nominal churches may simply, 
sincerely and hastily return to the spirit 
and conduct of the one true church as 
founded by the apostles upon the divine 
and unerring teachings of Jesus Christ? 
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This accomplished would usher in a day 
of unspeakable and ineffable blessing of 
hope and comfort to a world spiritually 
darkened, painfully perplexed and woe- 
fully needy. 

O, what a joy when the church shall 
again breathe the inspiring and fragrant 
atmosphere of spiritual unity: one sweet, 
holy, harmonious communion; all of her 
members bound together and animated 
by the heavenly grace of mutual love. 
An unceasing song of adoration and 
praise to the risen and enthroned Christ, 
her holy Head and our Redeemer, would 
reverberate through the world: for truly 
the joy of the Lord would prevail and 
pervade and crown the silvered circlets 
of the years, and the earth be bathed 
in a golden sea of Christian glory that 
would merge into the very light of 
heaven and surely hasten the longed for 
and all-blessed day of “His appearing.” 

is eID RISE 


THE INTERCHURCH AND THE STEEL 
STRIKE 


The abstract of the commission’s re- 
port published in Tur Bapristr recently 
was properly admitted as news. The 
substance of the report, however, arouses 
other questions of propriety that should 
be laid before your readers to prevent 
ihe impression that the report has the 
unqualified approval of Tue Baptist or 
of the churches as a class. 

Readers unfamiliar with the steel in- 
dustry would be drawn by such implied 
approval into unjust condemnation of the 
management. On the other hand, busi- 
ness men acquainted with the business 
and the policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation would be disgusted with an 
organization that backs such a partisan, 
disingenuous, inaccurate and un-Amer- 
ican pronouncement. 

The writer has worked for the cor- 
poration at different times and places 
over a period of a decade or more, and 
has lived alongside its plants and is 
familiar with the policy of the manage- 
ment. Just for the sake of fairness let 
the Open Forum present the picture from 
a different angle and try to bring it in- 
to true perspective. 

In the. first place, why did the Inter- 
church undertake a task of this kind? 
Was its original primary object so com- 
pletely attained that it must branch out 
and seek other worlds to conquer? On 
the contrary, it had not yet found itself 
nor shown raison d@etre. Under the cir- 
cumstances, its activities would most ap- 
propriately have been confined to its 
central primary purpose for which the 
public understood that its funds were 
solicited. Te promote codperation among 
the Protestant churches, develop greater 
efficiency in collection and expenditure 
of money, eliminate lost motion, and, in 
short, make the scattered expeditionary 
forces present a front as a harmonious 
army, is a large enough order to have 
engaged the Interchurch fully for several 
years, 

It was inappropriate to undertake such 
a task as this without the personal or 
financial equipment that would permit 
and guarantee a thorough job. The com- 
mission, made up of good men who could 
not give their own time to the investi- 
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gation and who had limited funds at 
their disposal, was compelled to delegate 
the actual work of investigation and to 
take some of its information second-hand. 
Its report cannot therefore command the 
confidence that was expected to be as- 
sured by the imposing list of names. 
For example, the statement that the 
hours of labor average something like 
sixty-eight a week is open to question. 
Knowing that the fabricating plants and 
many of the mills operate on an eight- 
hour day basis, which means forty-eight 
or forty-four hours a week, with rela- 
tively few individuals working eighty- 
four hours a week as the maximum, it 
is impossible to credit the average stated. 
If it referrec only to certain mills, an 
impartial report would have so stated. 
Contrast the attitude of Judge Gary be- 
fore the congressional investigators, 
when he cheerfully gave precise statis- 
tics of men employed at objectionably 
long hours, explaining the reasons for it 
and the feeling of the men about it. 
The commission found that some frac- 
tion of the employés recerve less wages 
than a government bureau has deter- 
mined is necessary to support a family of 
five. No doubt that is true, but a false 
implication is made by not reporting also 
that office boys and girls and thousands 
of men doing other kinds of work for 
this corporation do not earn that much 
and do not have families of five to sup- 


port. 
Housing conditions among foreign 
workers come in for criticism. Even a 


hearing conducted in an up-town hotel in- 
stead of in Homestead, Ambridge, Birm- 
ingham or Gary should have deceived no 
one on this subject. In every city of im- 
portance these people can be found today 
receiving good wages and by choice living 
in squalid homes. Thousands of them are 
savings-bank depositors, and the others 
hoard their money at home to take back 
to Europe. As they leave the country it 
is found that most of them are liable for 
income tax, and over a considerable re- 
cent period they carried away with them 
an average of over $3000 each. 

A statement is made that these condi- 
tions that caused the strike have not 
heen corrected but persist. It should be 
emphasized that none of these things 
caused the strike. It was brought about 
by agitators whose ill-concealed determin- 
ation was to force upon the corporation 
and its unbound employés the un-Amer- 
ican closed shop. They were not con- 
nected with the steel business, but were 
self-constituted disturbers demanding 
that the corporation treat with them on 
behalf of employés whom they did not 
represent. 3ecause the officers refused 
to deal with them, the strike was called. 
Appealing to the most ignorant element, 
they were partially successful in getting 
this element out and thus putting thou- 
sands of skilled workers out of work 
against their preference. In this they 
were aided by threats of arson and mur- 
der directed against loyal workers and 
their families. 

The commission has seen fit to assume 
the position of apologist for these well- 
known radicals. The report implies an 
injustice done by someone, assumed to 
be the corporation, that performed the 


patriotic service of informing the public 
and the workers of the past life and pub- 
lished utterances of these would-be 
leaders of labor. 

The relations between the corporation 
and its employés are not perfect, and 
neither party is blameless for the condi- 
tion. This is not a discussion of those 
relations, but of the action of the Inter- 
church. It is not possible or necessary 
to review all the findings of the report. 
Many of them will be acceptable to all 
parties. But the report is lacking in ju- 
dicial quality. Its verdict, if not prede- 
termined, is at least devoutly desired. 
Most offensive, however, is this slurring 
of the real issue and palliating of enemies 
of our institutions and government. 

The writer holds no brief for either 
of the parties to the strike, but only for 
the reputation of the churches involun- 
tarily involved. Your correspondents 
have been asking whether there was 
bungling about the Interchurch. It was 
out of its province to meddle with this 
matter in the first place, and it was sadly 
mismanaged throughout. The church, be- 
cause of its habit of bringing up the rear 
instead of leading the procession, has al- 
ways had enough trouble trying to sell 
its proposition to the hard-headed, 
straight-thinking business men. What 
will it do when its proposition is tainted? 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. W.H. BouGHrTon. 


THE BIBLE AND LITERALISM 


A. “I have never decided whether God 
created the world in six days of twenty- 
four hours each, or whether he devoted 
six or a dozen eons to its formation. It 
is not a vital question and I do not have 
to decide it. Perhaps when I get to be 
an angel I can fly around and visit the 
different planets and various solar sys- 
tems; then I may be able to form some 
idea.” 

B. “So you are a believer in new the- 
ology?” 

A. “I did not know that I was. If 
you will tell me what you mean by ‘new 
theology,’ I’ll tell you whether I believe 
i te Orenot.4 

B. “You have just said it.” 

A. “You mean that you take the Bible 
literally?” 7 

B. “I surely do. If I begin to dis- 
criminate, where will I land? How could 
1 tell what to believe and what not to 
accept literally?” 

A. “The Bible says that the promised 
land is a land flowing with milk and 
honey. If that is the case today, it is 
a pity they don’t pipe the milk to Eu- 
rope and save those children from star- 
vation. 

“T suppose the streams of milk and 
honey are supplied by showers. If the 
children of Israel were out in a shower 
of milk it would ruin their clothes, and 
I think if they were caught in a shower 
of honey they would have reason to feel 
considerably stuck up. 

“Tt wonder what the fish are like found 
in streams of milk or honey. Just 
imagine driving cattle down to a river of 
honey to slake their thirst! 

“How would you like to bathe in 
honey, or wash a floor or windows? 


“Palestine is a warm climate; the 
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streams of milk would sour; curds won 
flow. O! rot—I don’t wonder the chi 
dren of Israel dispersed.” : 

B. “That scripture which you quote 
is poetry.” 

A. “So then you do _ discriminat 
Can’t you let others have the same priy 
lege without charging them with tearin 
the Bible to pieces?” 

B. “We have talked about that lon 
enough. It is time to change the su 
ject.” 

A. “That is what people usually sa 
when they are cornered.” A. F, 


THE VERITIES MUST BE ACCEPTE 


There appears to be a necessity (jud 
ing from the correspondence on fund 
mentals) for a “declaration of tho: 
things which are most surely believe 
among us.” When preachers claim fi 
the pulpit ‘‘freedom to preach any heres 
under heaven,” it is time to serve noti 
on such preachers, and upon Baptis 
generally, that the great Baptist denom 
nation stands for “the faith once d 
jivered to the saints,” and that that fail 
is set forth in the doctrines accepted | 
orthodox Christianity, which finds e 


pression (eliminating the clause, “1 
descended into hell’) in the Apostle 
Creed. 


It is not so much a question of tl 
understanding of the doctrines of tl 
divine sonship of Jesus and the virg 
birth and the atonement and the resi 
rection. Multitudes have entered in 
the joy of salvation and the possessi 
of eternal life without any real intel 
gent understanding of these Christi 
verities. The matter of supreme i 
portance is that there shall be a recc 
nition of the fact of the divine sonshi 
of the fact of the incarnation; of the fa 
of the atonement; of the fact of t 
resurrection. 

To reject these verities of the Chr 
tian faith is to reject Christianity, { 
these doctrines are so co-related and 
inter-related that to reject one is to rej 
all. For if Jesus be not the Son of Gi 
then there has been no incarnation; a 
if there has been no incarnation, th 
with the Gnostics we must say that thi 
was no humanity, i. e., that the Word ( 
not “become flesh”; and if the Word ( 
not become flesh, there was no death a 
burial; and if there was no death 4 
burial, there was no resurrection; 4 
if there was no resurrection, then “ 
are of all men the most pitiable, for. 
are still in our sins.” Was it not by ‘ 
resurrection from the dead that Chi 
was “declared to be the Son of Go 
But if there was no resurrection, tl 
there was no ascension, and Christ | 
not “appeared in the presence of ( 
for us,” and he does not “live to m: 
intercession for us.” These facts a 


each other in natural and _ 10g 
sequence. p 

“Salvation,” says one, “is a right | 
lation to Jesus Christ.” That is perfe' 
true, but how can there be “a right 
lation to Jesus Christ” if there be 
denial of the very facts concerning J 
Christ which make that “right relati 
possible? For instance, Jesus said 
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‘Observations of Drapehs the 
Scribe 


By FRED Scorr SHEPARD 


HE streets of the city were thronged 
with people, for it was about the 
sixth hour of the day and they were 
| hastening to the inns and the bazaars to 
partake of the midday meal. 

I wondered, as I viewed the restless 
moving of the multitude, if anything 
could attract and hold its attention. Sud- 
denly the throng paused and_ intently 
watched the approach of some strange- 
appearing vehicles. which, with a great 
clanging of bells, rushed by to disappear 
‘in the distance. Then, and not until 
then, did the people resume their former 
‘hurried movements. 

“What is the explanation of this inci- 
dent?” I asked one of the citizens. ““Why 
‘should these peculiar chariots have the 
‘right of way and all regular traffic be 
stopped until they have passed?” And 
then I learned that this was a company 
/of trained fire-fighters, one of a number 
‘of similar ones located in various parts 
of the town, which was maintained by 
‘the city for no other purpose than to 
‘protect the property of the citizens when 
‘in danger from fire, and that because of 
‘the importance of this service, these 
companies were given the right of way 
when the fire gongs rang to give the 
alarm and that no one questioned or ob- 
jected to this procedure. 

Later in the day, as I passed along 
\one of the streets, I found a small group 
of people singing some kind of religious 
‘songs and then being addressed by one 
of their number who told of danger 
‘which was threatening the souls of the 
people and who urged them to flee from 
the wrath to come. While a few listened 
with interest, others made scoffing re- 
Marks, but the majority of those passing 
| by gave not the least attention nor seemed 
in any way concerned regarding the mat- 
‘ter being discussed. 

_ When I entered into conversation with 
one of the members of this company, I 
‘Was informed that a strange condition 
‘seemed to exist in the city and in fact 
throughout the entire land: that, where- 
a8) if property of a simple money value 
/was endangered, no effort or expense was 
‘Spared to protect and save it, but little 
interest or vital concern could be awak- 
ened in the danger which threatened the 
‘Souls of men and women, which, if the 
‘Sacred writings of the people were to be 
believed, were of far greater value than 
all of their gold or silver, houses or 
Jands. 
| The speaker had in his possession one 
jos these sacred books and called my at- 
tention to a number of passages to bear 
Out his statements. One of them made 
4 deep impression upon me, for it said 


explicitly, “What shall it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for. his soul?” 


The Second Mile 


Matthew 5:41 
By ELizABeTH NOorRRIS 


TRAVELER upon life’s broad high- 
way 
Goes plodding onward through the sul- 
try day 
Hour after hour, until high noon is gone; 
Still o’er the rugged way he presses on. 
His heart is troubled, and he longs to 


turn 

With weary feet and aching eyes that 
burn, 

And drop his heavy load beneath the 
trees, 


And rest him in the cooling ocean breeze. 


But what is that he hears? ‘The second 
mile.” 

“But I am worn, and fain would rest a 
while; 


A mile beyond my rightful stopping place, 

I surely shall do well to rest a space. 

For I have borne another’s load today, 

Who forced me to go with him on the 
way; 

But now we must part company, for I 

Must rest an hour—else I shall faint, or 
die.” 


Civilization Follows the 
Cross 


OT long ago, says Christian 

Work, ina public address a 
man spoke slurringly of foreign 
missions, whereupon a Jew arose 
and said: “Some years ago my 
bank sent me to look at some 
land in Porto Rico. The village 
I visited was the nastiest, vilest 
little hell I ever saw. Two years 
ago I was sent to the same town. 
It was a beautiful little place, 
with neat houses and yards, clean 
streets, a pretty school for chil- 
dren, no vice or dunkenness in 
evidence, good gardens, and a 
church. What did it? A mis- 
sionary had come there from the 
United States. I sought him out 
and gave him my check because 
I had never seen so much civil- 
ization accomplished in so short 
a time. And now, when I hear 
such speeches as these, I say, 
‘How ignorant and provincial 
such men are!’ ” 


comes full 


Again, “The second mile!” 
and clear, 

It urges on, he cannot choose but hear; 

And so he takes his burden up, and then 

He travels on the dusty road again. 


“Ts this the way? O, lead me on else 
where! 

The Valley of Humiliation’s there! 

I have done naught for which I should 
atone; 

Why must I go where he should walk 


alone?” 


Then, listening, he knows the Master’s 


voice; 

’Tis he who speaks, so there is but one 
choice. 

At once new courage glows within his 
eyes, 


Fatigue is all forgot as he replies: 

“Tf I may walk with thee along the way, 

Nothing can be too hard for me today. 

Wherever thou dost lead I will not fear, 

I can face death itself if thou art near.” 

* a a 

How wonderful! The grass beneath his 
feet 

Springs softly green, 
and sweet 

Perfume the air, 
swell, 

And in his heart he knows that all is 
well. 

Whatever path the Master leads us o’er, 

’Tis safe to follow where he goes before; 

The sounds of anger and harsh voices 
cease; 

He leads us to the tranquil Vale of Peace. 


and flowers fair 


cool breezes gently 


Prayer as a Witness 


RAYER is the voice of one who was 
created free, although he was born 

in chains; it is at once self-assertion and 
self-surrender; it claims a will even in 
surrendering it, when it says, “Not my 
will, but thine be done.” It is, perhaps, 
the greatest of all witnesses to the spirit- 
ual nature of man, as nothing so dignifies 
human nature or so enhances the sense of 
its fixed relation with the Divine as does 
prayer, the true conception of which 
involves the idea of a certain power 
possessed by humanity over God. Neither 
is there any such other witness to man’s 
spiritual freedom as is wrapped up in 
prayer—man’s permitted, though sub- 
mitted, wish and will and choice. When 
God gave man reason, says Milton, he 
gave him freedom to choose, for freedom 
is but choosing. Prayer is God’s acknowl- 
edgement, his indorsement of his own gift 
of freedom to man; it is his royal invi- 
tation (an invitation which has in it the 
nature and force of a command) to man 
to exert this privilege, to use this power. 
It is God the Almighty who says, and 
who says to man, “Ask me concerning my 
sons, and concerning the works of my 
hands, command ye me,”—Dora Greenwell. 
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The Mystic Borderland 


HERE is a mystic borderland that lies 

Just past the limits of our work-day 
world, 

And it is peopled with the friends we met 

And loved a year, a month, a week or day, 

And parted from with aching hearts, yet 


knew 

That through the distance we must lose 
the hold 

Of hand with hand, and only clasp the 
thread 


Of memory. But ‘still so close we feel 
this land, 

So sure we are that these same hearts 
are true, 

That when in waking dreams there comes 
a call 

That sets the thread of memory aglow, 

We know that just by stretching out the 
hand 

In written word of 
flower, 

The waiting hand will clasp our 
once more 

Across the distance, in the same old way. 

—Helen Field Fischer. 


The Prayer 


p* XNOPLE always said that Ellen Page 
was a “born giver.” Even before she 
could talk she was always trying to share 
her treasures. As she grew older, her 
only wish was to mother every weak or 
helpless thing, animate or inanimate, 
that she discovered in her small world. 
Other little girls wanted to possess things 
for themselves alone. Ellen’s great dream 
was to care for a whole orphan asylum; 
but she never told the dream but once. 
After the girl in whom she had confided 
told of her ambition as if it were a great 
joke, she buried it deep in her heart. 
But the burial was like that of some 
precious seed in a rich soil. Although 
she never guessed it, the secret growth 
and fruitage of that dream filled all her 
life. 

It was a hard life. Even ‘Ellen herself 
thought so until she began to understand, 
and it takes many years to learn to un- 
derstand life itself. It was hard, not 
because of the drudgery that filled it or 
because her father was so long a help- 
less invalid, but because she had so little 
to give. Again and again Hllen prayed 
for money to give, but no money came. 
So she only contrived more carefully and 
denied herself more. She never thought 
of calling it giving when she shared her 
meals or the harvests of her little gar- 
den. And presently her hands were so 
full that she had no time to be unhappy 
about the giving. For as Ellen grew 
older she discovered’ many young people 
who had to be helped over hard places 
in life, or old ones who needed comfort 
and cheer. 

Then the war came, and one day Ellen 


love, or book, or 


own 


went to her pastor. Her soft eyes were 
almost hard. 

“T don’t believe in prayer,” she said to 
him. “I guess I’ve tried to pretend I did 
most of my life, but now I know I don’t.” 

“Why not, Ellen?” her pastor asked. 

“Because God doesn’t answer. I’ve 
prayed and prayed, and he never answers. 
And I know it wasn’t for things for my- 
self. All my life I’ve asked him to send 
me money to give, and look at me! And 
now—with all the boys going over—” 
Ellen bit her lip because she heard her 
voice breaking. 

“Bllen,” her pastor said, “which are 
the realities of life, the things that make 
it worth livinz—money and goods, or love 
and honor and courage?” 

“Why, love—and those others, I sup- 
pose,” Ellen answered slowly. 

“You don’t ‘suppose’-—you know it. And 
who in this village gives more love and 
courage than Ellen Page? Only yester- 
day a girl said to me, ‘I felt as if I’d give 
up—and then I thought of Ellen Page 
and how much harder her life was than 
mine, and I was ashamed to be a quitter.’ 
If you had given me a check for a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of courage, where 
should I have gone to buy it?” 

Ellen was staring at him, a faint color 
stealing into her drawn face. 

“God was answering you all the time, 
Ellen. He was giving you all the time 
the greatest things there are to give, and 
for years you have been giving them to 
others. But you’ve never thanked him 
for answering your prayer in a bigger 
way than you had thought. Have you, 
Ellen Page?” 

“Oh, I’ve been wicked!’ Ellen cried. 
But in her eyes was a great light. 

—Youth’s Companion. 


A Live Dog or a Dead Lion 


OME years ago we heard a speaker 
say, “I would rather be a live dog 
than a dead lion.” His meaning is plain: 
no amount of posthumous appreciation 
can compensate for life even though it 
be an unworthy life. Some of us who 
love dogs resent the implication that 
even the king of beasts leads a more 
worth-while life than does our half-hu- 
man canine, but that is beside the mark. 
The question is, For what is life? And 
would one rather, by self-seeking, save 
life than to lay it down with the con- 
sciousness of having contributed to the 
world’s well-being? This great question 
has been answered one way or the other 
by millions of people the world over. 
Some of us know a man here or there 
who is leading a dog’s life because of 
mistaken valuations, while others who 
volunteered to spend themselves are 
named with the kingly souls of earth. 
Happily, through God’s great grace, the 
poor mortal who is leading a dog’s life 
can make the transition into the lion- 
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hearted servant of his fellow men, and, 
seeing this change, even the critical 
world can forgive much. 

Apparently the ex-kaiser prefers to be 
a dog alive than a lion dead, and the 
entente wisely permits him to make this 
choice. There is no surer way of making 
a lionized martyr of the wrecked lord ot 
the mailed fist than to require him te 
pay his full share of the penalty for the 
world’s suffering. If William Hohenzol 
lern had ever been a lion of a man ht 
would not now be leading a dog’s life 
crowned or uncrowned. | 

Much depends upon one’s valuation 0 
physical existence.- If to live mean 
simply to stay in this sphere, howeve 
useless to society one is, then to be : 
live dog is desirable. If to live mean 
fulfilling to the utmost one’s possibilitie 
in the rounding out of Christian chai 
acter and in usefulness, then to be ; 
dead lion (if its price is life) is ou 
choice, for to such “there is no death. 


Courtesies of Life 

AIL, ye small sweet courtesies of lift 

for smooth do ye make the road ti 

it; like grace and beauty, which bege 
inclinations to love at first sight, ’tis y 
who open the door and let the strange 
in—From “A Sentimental Journey,” b 
Laurence Sterne. 


Have You Read These? | 


GAS BILLS 
Mistress (to cook from the country) 


“Well, what do you think of our gé@ 
fires?” 

Cook: “I think them  wonderfu 
ma’am. Why, those in the ae 


haven’t gone out since I came here ovi 
a week ago.”—Karikaturen (Christiania 


SCHOLASTIC TESTS 
“What’s the matter? You look though 
1 et Bes | 
“My six-year-old son brought | 
list of questions to answer.” 
“What of that?” 
“My average ranks me as a deficie 
kid.’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


TOO MUCH INCOME 
Char: “Sorry to inform you, mua } 
I shan’t be able to come no more.” 
Lady: “And why not, Mrs. Bouser’ 
Char: “Can’t afford. it, mum 
‘usban says if I earns any more mon’ 
’e’ll ’ave to pay income-tax.’ — Tae 
Punch. 


Lester listened politely as mother Tf 
psalm after psalm. Finally he looked 
with an engaging smile, saying, “Wwoil 
you mind reading a funny one?”—G.S 


RISING TO THE EMERGENCY 
Doctor: Your wife needs a change 
air. ; 
Tightwad: Well, I’ll get her an @ 
tric fan—Boston Transcript. 


THE YOUNG VICTIM | ; 


Ptember 11, 1920 


Earning Your Way 


HE earlier a boy or girl begins to 
think about and plan for a college 
ourse the better. The grammar-school 
ears are none too early, and we know 
f boys yet in the grades who are care- 
illy hoarding their small earnings and 
art of their spending money for that 
me—five years, six years away—when 
ollege expenses will begin. 

The young person whose parents are 
ot able to finance entirely a college edu- 
ition is not unfortunate. A few days 
go we heard a college boy say, “Anyone 
ho is man enough to go to college is 
lan enough to earn something, and if 
e really wants an education he will find 
way to help pay for it.” 

Last year one of our large universities 
blished some interesting facts about 
‘udent work. Out of 6000 students, it 
yund that 1353, or over one-fifth, were 
atirely self-supporting. Of the rest, 
ore than one-third were partly self- 
ipporting. This proves that lack of 
mily funds need not block the way to 
lege. 

‘Recently, in the student employment 
ireau of another university than the 
ne above mentioned, we gained some 
luable information which we pass on 
our boys and girls. 

|Said the director of this bureau: “The 
emand for the kind of services which a 
yung and ambitious person can render, 
en if inexperienced, is so great that 
» has only to work and save. I can 
‘int out persons in college at the pres- 
|t time who have secured enough funds 
T college expenses in some one of the 
lowing occupations: that of trapper, 
akeman on the railroad, telegrapher, 
snographer, cartoonist, reporter, tutor, 
okkeeper and teller, bank messenger, 
rmer, breeder of live stock and poultry, 
) Tabbits, guinea pigs and white rats, 
lesman for shoes, clothing, farm imple- 
onts, autos, typewriters, chocolate, 
oks, life insurance, etc., seamstress, 
eae chauffeur, mechanic, job printer, 
titer, boat attendant, wireless operator, 
ner, cow boy, assistant on surveying 
( geological parties, lineman for tele- 
one companies, undertaker’s assistant, 
‘ephone and telegraph operator, truck 
‘rdener, commission merchant. Some 
‘dents having literary or musical 
lent earn goodly sums by writing short 
“ties or special articles and by playing 
‘ entertainments.” 

The expert whom we are quoting ad- 
e€s: “Do not plan to work more than 
vee hours a day on outside employ- 
he Hxperience has shown that it is, 
‘Timental both to the student’s college 
irepend to health. But the point to 
ke clear is this: A proper amount of 
i outside work is as essential for 
tudent as athletics or debating or any 
er activity.” He further continues: 
1¢ knowledge of the industry, the ap- 
‘ciation of the value of the dollar, and 
habit of working to a definite end 
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under instruction are indispensable and 
can be secured in no better way. For 
these reasons I recommend outside em- 
ployment for the student who has plenty 
of money.” 

Many students, by means of part-time 
work while in college, have avoided that 
period of anxious indecision which so 
often follows graduation, for, to quote 
again our informant, “Some larger firms 
are beginning an experiment in part-time 
help in the hope of interesting a small 
percentage of the men in full-time posi- 
tions at graduation. In many cases firms 
have been able to get over the peak of 
their load only by the aid of this part- 
time student help.” 

Probably when our Young Reserves 
reach college age, airplane mail service 
will no longer be an uncommon thing; 
but in this year, 1920, we know of but 
one student who makes a weekly trip 
of, twenty-four hours as pilot in a mail 
airplane. 

A large city offers almost limitless 
varieties of work either for longer or 
for shorter hours. The small-town col- 
lege, however, is not without its ad- 
vantages by reason of its nearness to 
truck gardens and farms, where the most 
healthful kind of outdoor exercise awaits 
the indoor boy or girl. Short distances 
also make possible more hours of work 
in office or store or home, whereas in the 
large city a large part of this student 
work time would be consumed in going 
and coming. 

Think it over, boys and girls. Make 
up your mind that no obstacle will stand 
in the way of a college education. Some- 
one has said that “The difference be- 
tween the possible and the impossible 
is that the impossible requires a little 
longer in the doing.” 


Try These Tests on Yourself 
and Others 


Memory Test 


O not look at the accompanying list 

of ten words, but have someone read 
them aloud to you at the rate of one 
word per second. After this one reading 
write down immediately all the words 
you can remember. The average adult 
will remember seven words. 

(Park, book, coat, hand, smoke, duck, 
gold, wolf, ice, map.) 

This test can be made with any ten 
words, preferably short nouns, if the list 
has not previously been seen by the per- 
son tested. 

Motor Reaction Test 

Take a pencil and tap as rapidly as 
you can for thirty seconds on a sheet 
of paper. Now count the number of dots 
you have made. The average adult man 
makes 190 dots and the average adult 
woman makes 170 dots. 


Reading Test 
Let someone choose a convenient pass- 
age, say in this article, and have you 
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read it aloud at your best natural speed 
consistent with grasping the meaning. 
Read for one minute. Then count the 
number of words you have read. The 
average adult will read 120 words per 
minute. 

To test your comprehension of what 
you have read, immediately after you 
have finished reading, write as fully as 


you can the thought expressed in the 
passage. 
Discarding anything that may be 


wrong, or that is not in the passage, the 
average adult is able to reproduce cor- 
rectly 40 per cent of the thought. That 
is, if he has read 120 words in a minute, 
he will write fifty words to express all 
of the meaning that he has retained. 


Word-Building Test 

With the six letters—a, i, u, d, 1, m— 
write as many words as you can in five 
minutes. You may use one letter, or all 
six, in any one word; but you must not 
repeat a letter in the same word, and you 
must not use any letter not included in 
this list of six. The average adult can 
make fifteen words in five minutes. 


Attention Test 
Take four numbers, not in order, as 8, 
1, 6, 4. Then write with your eyes shut 
successive series, such as: 8164, 1648, 
6418, 4816, etc. The average adult 
is able to write correctly ten such groups 
in one minute. 


Writing Test 

Write repeatedly at your best natural 
speed, and as well as you can, a short 
sentence such as: “Art is long and time 
is fleeting.” Write for two minutes. 
Then count the number of letters written. 
The average adult will write eighty-five 
letters per minute. Judge the writing 
tor quality as well as for speed. Quality 
in this case means legibility. The Ayres 
scale recognizes eight steps, or degrees: 
twenty, thirty and so on up to ninety, 
which is perfect. Your writing should 
measure about sixty on this scale—The 
American Magazine. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Answers to puzzles in issue of Aug. 21: 
“Two Word Squares”: 


dl W A R 
A D A 
R A W 
2 eA EVV, 
Lerjap ollb eI Neal 
A’ NO N 
We Hiern 


“Famous People of the Bible II’: 18. 


Sauls LOewlijahe a0 Ona es lar Ons 
22. Esther: 23. Ruth. 24. Queen of 
Sheba. 25. Jezebel. 26. Mary. 27. Tim- 
othy. 

Scout: “Say, dad, I want to ask you 
something.” 

Dad: ‘Well, what is it?” 


Scout: “If a lad has a stepfather, is 
the boy a stepladder?’’—Boys’ Life. 


“Why is Bryan like a salmon?” “Be- 
cause he runs every four years and gets 
canned.” 
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International Uniform Lesson 


for September 26 
REVIEW 
Golden Text: I Samuel 16:7 
By JoHn A. HARL 


The Lesson Text 

The period covered by the lessons of 
the past quarter stretches over seventy- 
five years. David is the central figure. 
Hight of the lessons apply to events in 
the life of David and four to the life of 
Solomon. The lessons follow the for- 
tunes of David from youth to old age 
and death, and in four lessons the salient 
features of Solomon’s reign are presented. 


The Lesson Taught 

As David and Solomon were the sub- 
jects of study for the quarter, the review 
will emphasize the striking features of 
their lives. 

David 

In many ways David is the outstanding 
man of the Old Testament. No other 
Old Testament character had so many 
natural endowments. Physically, ment- 
ally, spiritually, he possessed all the 
gifts and graces of attractive manhood. 
With his poetry he combined practical 
leadership, his mysticism was balanced 
by his military genius, and his interest 
in literature was not greater than his 
interest in life. The three emphatic ele- 
ments in David’s career were human, 
social, religious. 

David was a genuine human being. 
His life and the literature he produced 
prove that he was a keen observer of 
things as they are. His Psalms have im- 
mortal quality in them because they are 
the songs of human life at its worst and 
at its best. Psalm 23 is human life at 
its best; Psalm 51 is poetic penitence 
for life at its worst. As one reads the 
life of David he is impressed with the 
human quality in the man. He was not 
an angel, he was not a devil—he was a 
He had all the strength of a big 


man. 
man and all the weaknesses. Smallness 
was no part of his nature. If he slew, 


it was in tens of thousands; if he built 
a kingdom, it stretched from Egypt to 
Assyria; if he sinned, it was in violating 
all the decalogue; if he repented, nothing 
was left unconfessed. He was human 
but never inhuman. It was impossible 
for him to succeed with hypocrisy. His 
attempt at hypocrisy in the case of Uriah 
shows what a bungler he was. He was 
too open to be secretive, too manly to 
be a coward, too conscientious to play 
double, too human to be devilish. All 
the world feels kinship with David be- 
cause he was human. Solomon does not 
attract humanity because of his aristo- 
cratic artificiality. Abraham is too 
Oriental, Jacob is too Jewish, Moses is 
too legal, Samuel is too puritanical, Eli- 
jah is too local, and Isaiah is too class- 


ical; but David is a “man for a’ that.” 

The social side of David’s nature was 
rich. The friendship of David and Jona- 
than will always set the pace for all 
friendships. David was the magnet of 
that fine friendship. His courage, gen- 
erosity, modesty, prowess, music—in a 
word, his personality, held Jonathan with 
the bonds of love which are stronger 
ihan bands of steel. The record indi- 
cates that as king David was accessible. 
No such magnificence kept the people 
from the throne as marked the reign of 
Solomon. David was a democratic ruler. 
He was a man after God’s heart because 
he had the welfare of all the people at 
heart. His reign was characterized by 
justice. The poor were not oppressed 
and the rich were not favored. Con- 
quered nations were glad to become Da- 
vid’s subjects because his rulership was 
gracious and just. David was a social 
being a well as a human being. 

Glorifying his human and social life 
was a rich religious experience. His 
Psalms are the echo of that experience. 
They stand out in the Old Testament 
like snow-capped mountain-peaks which 
rise far above the lower ranges. To 
these spiritual heights the psalmist rises 
with Isaiah and Amos, thus viewing 
from afar the coming of the One who 
would bring life and immortality in the 
gospel. David grasped the mighty truth 
uttered a thousand years later by our 
Lord, “God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit,” 
when he sang, “For thou delightest not 
in sacrifice; else would I give it; thou 
hast no pleasure in burnt-offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise.” 


Solomon 


Solomon is an example of that coup- 
let: “Ill fares the land to hastening ills 
a prey, where wealth increases and where 
men decay.” Wisdom and wealth were 
the two outstanding elements in the life 
of Solomon. He began well, but made a 
poor end. Wealth was too much for 
him. Even his wisdom was not sufficient 
to save him from the deceitfulness of 
riches. Had Solomon socialized his 
wealth by improving the living condi- 
tions of his people instead of centralizing 
it in religion and government and in his 
own selfish desires, he would have saved 
himself from the decay and degeneration 
which followed the selfish use of wealth. 
Had Solomon used his wisdom in more 
practical ways than in answering the 
hypothetical questions of a neighboring 
queen, his reign would have issued in 
the enrichment of his kingdom by raising 
the general level of his subjects. But 
Solomon is an example of one who 
abused both his wealth and his wisdom. 
His wisdom became folly, and his wealth 


led to the impoverishment of his life and 
character. Thus we close the series of 
lessons in the Old Testament for the. 
present and again turn to the life of our 
Lord. 

Des Moines College. 


The Sunday Sleeper 


| basi te is the patron sinner of 
“sleepers under the sermon.” In ex- 
cuse of this poor young man, I must re- 
mark that he was listening to a very 
long sermon. It is said that on one occa- 
sion a child in the Sunday school was 
asked by her teacher, ‘What does the 
story of Eutychus teach?” and she 
promptly replied, “That ministers should 
not preach too long sermons.” Well, that 
was an unexpected lesson to learn from 
the Bible; but there can be no doubt 
that it had something to do with Euty- 
chus’s famous sleep on this occasion, for 
we are expressly told that Paul “eon- 
tinued his speech until midnight.” | 
Another thing that must be said in ex- 
cuse for this young man’s delinquency 
was the probably ill-ventilated character 
of the building. Luke puts his finger on 
that too when he says, “There were 
many lights burning in the upper cham 
ber.” They had not the grand churehes 
of these days. It was still the Christi 
anity of the upper room. But they hac 
warm, loving hearts. They were eagel 
to hear the gospel, and so the place wai 
full to the door. Every seat was occu 
pied. The air, we may imagine, woul( 
be stifling; and its character would no 
be improved when, as the twilight deer 
ened into night, they would light th 
lamps one by one, and the alread 
limited oxygen would be still more @ 
hausted. ; 
I am not going to dwell on this, bu 
I do think it is a Christian duty fo 
deacons and managers of churches tod 
what they can to keep the air as swet 
and fresh as possible. I do not den 
that it is difficult to satisfy all partic 
in this matter. People are extraordi 
arily sensitive to the atmosphere of / 
church. They can stand draughts or h 
air in a theatre or concert, but they ir 
mediately succumb in a church. Wel 
but just on that account we should ¢ 
our very best to make our religious mee 
ing-places as comfortable as possibl! 
Much of the torpor with which men 1 
ten to the message of God, much of t} 
listlessness of children in a Sunde 
school may be traced to the lack of ve 
tilation. It is not always a lack of grat 
It may be simply a want of oxygen. 
W. Mackintosh Mackay in “Bible Typ! 
of Modern Men.” : 


There are two freedoms—the fal: 
where a man is free to do what he lik 
the true, where a man is free to do W 
he ought.—Charles Kingsley. i 
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Topic for September 26 


THAT BAPTIST TASK IN OUR STATE 


“Go therefore and make disciples of 
ul the nations” (Matt. 28:19). “Go the 
whole world over, and proclaim the good 


news to all mankind” (Mark 16:15). 


1. Scriptural basis: In the above 
eassages we find scriptural authority for 
ull missionary endeavor, whether asso- 
siational, state, district, national or in- 
‘ternational. For convenience and ad- 
ministration we have so divided the 
‘ask. Jesus must have conceived the 
‘ask as one. 


| 2. Materials: Consideration this week 
will be given to the missionary problem 
is presented in the various states. Write 
at once to your state convention secre- 
tary and director of promotion for an 


outline of your state program, also 
iterature for treatment of topic. 
| 3. In broad outline: The Survey 


(pp. 81f) should be used in presentation 
of the general policy of the denomina- 
ion as regards state conventions. The 
naterial given below is taken from this 
source. 

4. Financially: The estimated amount 
‘equired for permanent equipment before 
April 1, 1924, is $6,133,949. This should 
wring to the minds of the young people 
he urgent necessity of completing at 
he earliest possible moment the $100,- 

100,000 Campaign. And we are going to 
lo it! 

5. Numerically: There are thirty-six 
‘tate conventions within the territory of 
he Northern Baptist Convention. These 
onventions are the natural units of our 
lenominational organization. They have 
nereased greatly in influence and power 
‘ince the Northern Baptist Convention 
Was organized twelve years ago. 

_ 6 The primary function: The con- 
ventions are primarily missionary or- 
Janizations. Their total yearly budgets 
/8sregate a million dollars. As a group, 
hey are the largest home missionary 
oree in the denomination. 

_ 7. The varying tasks: The missionary 
asks of the conventions vary with their 
ocations. In the older states the task 

(onsists primarily in maintaining the 
‘Mall rural churches, fostering new 
/hurches in the growing cities, and pro- 
iding for the large number of immi- 
/Tants who are crowding into them. In 
he western states attention is devoted to 
Stablishing churches in new  com- 
dunities and nourishing churches until 
hey are self-supporting, 

8. The rural problem: All the conven- 
ions are concerned for the rural 
hurches, The outlook for these churches 
3 not so promising, and in some sec- 
‘in Many of them are dying. Recog- 


izing this situation, we are now em- 
loying men to give their time to aiding 


Hy 


the state conventions in finding a solu- 
tion of this problem. The rural churches 
have long been the fountains of our life. 
We cannot afford to let the springs dry 
up. 

9. The unit of action: By a process of 
evolution the local supervision of nearly 
all missionary work within their bounds 
has now passed to the conventions. As 
they stand nearest to the task, they are 
better able to see it in all its propor- 
tions and to direct those who are work- 
ing for its solution. 

While these conventions are separate 
and distinct organizations, each respon- 
sible alone to the constituency in its own 
state, yet they are coming to have a 
sense of solidarity, which is one of the 
most hopeful signs in the denomination. 

Wisely directed, they may in the near 
future become the strong, integrating 
power in our whole fellowship. 


A Vital Question 


What are we going to do about it? 
About what? Well, the task of missionary 
education of the young people within 
the territory of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, 

Historically 

For a long period of time our young 
people’s societies have been giving over 
one Sunday each month to a considera- 
tion of missionary subjects. In many 
sections high-grade work has been done. 

Feeling that there was a great need, 
the women’s organizations introduced 
and have been pushing W. W. G. work. 
This activity has produced splendid re- 
sults because the program has been ef- 
fective. 

At the Denver convention the depart- 
ment of missionary education of the 
Board of Education was created, which 
was supposed to be the directing agency 
for missionary education within the terri- 
LORY 2Otr the. NewS enc. 

During the summer months a number 
of returned missionaries, in the interests 
of missionary activity, have been sent 
out into the territory by the General 
Board of Promotion. 

The result is confusion in the minds 
of our young people and a large number 
of the constituency regarding the direct- 
ing agency of the convention for this 
important task. 

Criticism Pro and Con 

In some quarters complaints are being 
made that the B. Y. P. U. is interfering 
with the missionary activities of the W. 
W. G. It is well to remember that the 
young people, through their Christian 
culture and other courses, were doing 
fine work before the W. W. G. was ever 
conceived of. On the other hand, the 
claim is made that the W. W. G. is in- 
terfering with the missionary education 
work of the B. Y. P.U. The general com- 
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plaint is that the W. W. G. withdraws the 
young women from the young people’s 
society, thus crippling the activities of 
the society and leaving the young men 
alone and with scarcely any missionary 
instruction. 

In support of this withdrawal of the 
young women, one of our leaders re- 
marked that such instruction could not 
be given with the two sexes together; 
that more than likely, instead of think- 
ing of the missionary task and of what 
he should do towards meeting the great 
needs of the world, the young man would 
be thinking of which one of the girls he 
would like to have for a wife. 

Young People Together? Sure! 

It is true that our young men and 
women associate with one another, and 
God intended that they should. In be- 
half of the young men in the Baptist 
churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, I resent this charge. It is true 
that they do think seriously about the 
young woman they would like to have 
as their wife, but to make a broadside 
charge that this is true in all their edu- 
cational work is to reduce the affections 
of the young manhood of this country 
for the young women to mere animalism. 
It is not true—and every red-blooded 
young man knows it is not true! 

To carry out such an educational policy 
as outlined by this leader would mean 
the doing away with all the splendid 
high schools of the country. McMinnville, 
Redlands, Shurtleff and all the others 
would cease to be co-educational. The 
same thing would be true of our state 
institutions. 

The Answer 

The time has come for all the forces 
carrying on missionary education within 
the territory of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to come together in a unified 
program. Unless this is done, and that 
very quickly, it is quite possible that, 
instead of simplifying our educational 
machinery, we will complicate it; instead 
of unifying, we will continue all the old 
lines, with additions. 


After a close study of our young peo- 
ple’s situation for quite a long time, there 
is one thing of which I am absolutely cer- 
tain: This divided, unrelated missionary 
education program should be replaced by 
one that will educate all of our young 
people together (young men and young 
women) in world-wide missions. Our 
local churches are today organized to 
death, and many of our faithful pastors 
(who, after all, must put across these 
ever-increasing organizations) are revolt- 
ing. Many of our ministers are largely 
pastors of organizations instead of 
churches. Thus my appeal to “the powers 
that be’ for a unified, properly directed 
missionary education program! What 
say you? JAMES ASA WHITE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“The New Earth.’’ 
By Herbert Booth 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


We admire the courage of a preacher 
who has grit enough to publish a 
volume of his sermons. As a rule such 
volumes are well worth bringing out, 
but the reading public does not show 
any consuming desire for this class of 
pooks. The sermons in the volume be- 
fore us are rather more interesting than 
the average of those published, inasmuch 
as the preacher has not cut out the racy 
parts which evidently helped to make 
them attractive as delivered. They are 
not great sermons judged by homiletical 
standards, but they are not dull. The 
preacher has at his command a great 
fund of ancedotes upon which he draws 
freely. So far as they are at all theo- 
logical, they are liberal-conservative. 
Those who read sermons will find these 
fresh and stimulating. 


Smith. New York: 


“Shepard of Aintab.’”’ 

By Alice Shepard Riggs. 
terchurch World Movement. 
50 ets. paper. 

This is the story of a real man. He 
was virile, companionable and full of 
kindness. His manhood found its crown 
in devotion to Jesus Christ. He was a 
“ood physician” to multitudes in far 
away Asia Minor, and finally laid down 
his life in their service. Nothing is 
more inspiring to the Christian than 
the record of such a life. 


New York: In- 
75 ets. cloth; 


“The World Beyond” 


Edited by Justin Hartley Moore. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


In every nation, we have been told, there 
are those who are seeking after God if 
perchance they might find him. The se- 
lections in this little book of 150 pages 
furnish evidence. Legends of Indian 
tribes, sayings of East Indian mystics, 
words from Confucius, Zoroaster and oth- 
ers, paralleled in each case by some teach- 
ing of Jesus, show how universal has been 
to alert souls the sense of the nearness 
of God, and how often men of different 
race and time have reached what is essen- 
tially the same conclusion. There are 
three sections in the book, namely, “The 
World Beyond,” “The Higher Knowledge” 
and “Life.” Persons interested in com- 
parative religion will enjoy this book. 


New 


“The American Red Cross in the Great War” 

By Henry P. Davison. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 

No finer work in the interest of hu- 
manity has ever been done than that ac- 
complished by the American Red Cross in 
the great war. Back of the workers in 
the field were 30,000,000 members, and 
back of all was pride and sympathy and 
a desire to make easier the sad lot of 
a war-mad world. No attempt is made 
to tell stories of special sacrifice or de- 
votion. 


The effort is rather to set forth - 


the scope, character and effect of the 
work as a whole. And so we have chap- 
ters on the work in the army and navy 
and at home, and other chapters on the 
program of work in each country to 
which workers were sent. No one can ap- 
preciate what America did to alleviate 
the world’s woe without reading such a 
vivid summary as this. And no man is 
better fitted to tell it than the chairman 
of the War Council of the American Red 
Cross. The story is a wonderful and grat- 
ifying record, never before equalled, a 
noble tribute to the presence of the Chris- 
tian spirit in the hearts of millions of 
Americans. 


“Who’s Who In America”’ 

Chicago: A. N. Marquis and Company. 

The first edition of this biennial was 
published in 1899 and contained 8602 bi- 
ographies. Volume XI, just off the press, 
presents sketches of 23,443 men and 
women who fill important places in Amer- 
ican life. The biographies are brief state- 
ments of important facts without com- 
ment. For those interested in the leader- 
ship in different departments of endeavor, 
this volume is indispensable. 


“Sadhu Sundar Singh” 

By Mrs. Arthur Parker. New york: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 

‘This is the remarkable story of a con- 
verted Sikh, known in his own country 
as the “Apostle of India,” who has lately 
been attracting attention in the United 
States. Having adopted the dress and 
manner of the ascetic, wandering from 
place to place in India, carrying no 
money, having no possessions, the Sadhu 
makes of life a long pilgrimage in the 
service of his fellowmen and to the glory 
of his Master Christ. Christian biog- 
raphy has a fascination all its own, and 
this book is sure to attract and to bless 
many people. 


“The Religious Consciousness” 
By James Bissett Pratt. New York: 


Macmillan Company. 

This is a book on the psychology of re- 
ligion, a fascinating field, hardly touched 
until recent years, but which has yielded 
suggestions of much practical value to all 
religious workers. Any sincere work 
along this line has value. In this par- 
ticular volume an attempt is made to de- 
scribe the religious consciousness, and to 
do so as an observer without any thesis 
to prove. One is reminded in this at 
times of James’ “Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” The author takes into ac- 
count religious feeling not only as seen 
among American Protestants, but also 
among Roman Catholics in Eupore and 
Hindus and Buddhists in India, Burma 
and Ceylon. Some of the chapter head- 
ings are suggestive, namely, “The Factors 
at Work in Conversion,” “The Cult and 
its Causes,” “Objective and Subjective 
Worship,” “The Mystics and Their Meth- 
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ods,” “The Ecstasy,” “Crowd Psycholog; 
and Revivals,” “The Religion of Child 
hood.” No volume of this kind is entirel; 


satisfactory. But the subjects discusse¢ 
are matters of great concern to all re 
ligious educators, whether in pulpit 0) 
school. Even readers who feel that es 
sential things are omitted from this yo) 
ume may find profit from its study. 


“Church-Going Pays’’ 


By Edward E. Keedy. Boston: 
Worth Company. 50 cents net. 


Most people know that church-goin 
pays. Some have to be reminded. Thi 
good-tempered little book will serve a 
a reminder, Put into the hands of 4 
who will pass it and its message alon 
or left with families which are indifferer 
to the church, it might perform a vali 
able service in many communities. 


- 


“Your Study Bible’’ 


By John Weaver Weddell. Philadelphi: 
The Sunday School Times Company. $1. 


In this volume are gathered book-b 
pook Bible studies which Dr. Weddell co) 
tributed to the Sunday School Time 
These studies are, each of them, the ou 
growth of many years of research, an 
of constant marking in a helpful way | 
the author’s study Bible. An introducto? 
chapter telling how to use one’s stu( 
Bible should be especially helpful © 
young pastors, or indeed young Chri 
tians generally. The reader may 21 
agree wiih all the interpretations, bD 
even as he disagrees he will be sent ba’ 
to the Book to determine what it do 
say and mean, which is in itself a mo 
desirable outcome. This book may | 
heartily commended. What is more to _ 
desired in our day than increased, inte 
gent Bible reading? ‘Your Study Bibl 
will help to just such an end. 


“Childhood and Character” 


By Hugh Hartshorne. Boston: 
grim Press. $1.75 net. 


This is one of a series of hand 


| 
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dealing with religious education and Pp 
pared for parents and teachers. It Pp 
sents a thorough-going study of the ch 
beginning with babyhood, and shot! 
prove especially suggestive and helpful) 
teachers. The appendix contains an ~ 
cellent bibliography. : 


BOOKS RECEIVED | 


“The Thread of Flame.” By Basil Ki}. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“Jesus, the Master Teacher.” By B- 
man Harrell Horne. New York: As? 
ciation Press. { 

“The Greatest Failure in all Histor” 
By John Spargo. New York: Harper é 
Brothers. 

“The United States: An Experimen 
Democracy.” By Carl Becker. New Yo: 
Harper and Brothers. , 

“Methods of Church School Adminis 
tion.” By Howard James Gee. — 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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Wisconsin News 
By Rosert W. SHAW 


The Wisconsin State Baptist Assembly 
ume to a close Aug. 22, and the reports 
dicate the best assembly ever held by 
ie Baptists in this state. Some people 
ay imagine that the assembly is merely 
1 outing with plenty of play and amuse- 
ent, but such is not the case. The 
irolment was 150, which is 50 per cent 
ver last year. Every association was 
‘:presented and there were people pres- 
it from thirty-seven churches. The 
rgest number was from the church at 
ond du Lac, but Wauwatosa won the 
ttendance cup, as distance was a factor 
the contest. The scholarship cup was 
‘on by Burl. W. Miller of Reedsburg. 
‘here were thirty-three certificates is- 
ted for attendance at twenty-five class 
sriods and satisfactory notebook work 
me in four courses. There were fifty- 
te attendance cards granted for attend- 
‘ice at ten class periods and satisfactory 
»tebook work. A total of eighty-seven 
;cognition certificates out of the enrol- 
ent is certainly a high average. All 
,ose present are speaking highly of the 
uurses, and especially the course by Dr. 
ehan on “Christian Fundamentals.” 


culty won a high place in the estima- 
ym of the assembly. This year the as- 
/mbly was preceded by a two days’ 
yung people’s and Sunday-school con- 
mtion. This was the first time that 
is had ever been done, and it proved 
| Satisfactory that it will be continued. 
le newly elected officers for the state 
'Y. P. U. are: president, Miss Frona 
jalters, Mauston; secretary, Miss Mar- 
vie Fuller, Lake Geneva; treasurer, 
‘elvin Hansen, Waukesha. Plans are 
ling projected for enlarging the assem- 
¥ grounds, and the Baptists are asked 
| share in the expense, which they no 
ubt will do. Green Lake is an ideal 
ace for an assembly and the Baptists 
‘e fortunate in having access to it. 


ate Convention 


‘The state convention will be held this 
‘ar in October at Beaver Dam, the seat 
‘Wayland Academy. A strong program 
‘ll be presented. Already it is under 
\y, and Pastor Morris and Pres. Brown 
(2 planning to entertain the largest 
invention ever held. Among those who 
‘ll address the convention are Dr. M. D. 
bank of China and Dr, W. E. Raffety, 
ee of the Sunday-school pub- 
ations. 


‘urch Invigoration 


\Mr. W. C. Osborn, who was the state 
Vector during the campaign this spring, 
continuing his work under the direc- 
in of the state convention. Mr. Os- 
m’s work now is among the weaker 
‘arches of the state, and in this work 
has been successful. 

dis first work was with the church at 
densburg, where he assisted the pastor 
Yaising $3000 for remodeling the 
Ireh building. Six years ago, W. Wood- 
td accepted the pastorate of this 
rch, which then had ten members, but 
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je other courses were strong and the_ 


which now has sixty-eight. Mr. Osborn 
made sixty visits and secured fifty-eight 
pledges, with the other two promising to 
aid the enterprise. 

Another job of church invigoration was 
accomplished at the Wild Rose, Saxville, 
Springwater and Tabernacle churches. 
These churches are in a group eight miles 
apart. Two years ago the Wild Rose 
Church had a split and had apparently 
given up in despair. Mr. Osborn went 
in and after a few weeks was able to 
bring these churches which had never 
paid a minister more than $1200 or $1300 
to a place where they have pledged $2000 
for a minister. For instance, the Wild 
Rose Church had thirty-eight present the 
first Sunday Mr. Osborn was present, and 
on the fourth Sunday there were 135. 
They have called Rev. H. E. Mansfield, 
who is already on the field and planning 
big things. The minister has developed 
what he calls “The Community of Bap- 
tist Churches,” with two representatives 
from each church on his advisory board. 
He has a prayer meeting at each church. 


This is a type of work worth while, 
and Mr. Osborn has a number of other 
fields to work on, and if he succeeds in 
the future as in the past it will be a 
great thing for our smaller churches. 


Some Notes from the Fields 


Rev. Charles Cullen has resigned his 
work at Big Bend. He has accepted a 
position as professor of romance lan- 
guages in the Whitewater Normal School. 
He plans doing some preaching work, 
however. 

Rey. W. S. Stewart has resigned his 
work at Fond du Lac, to take effect the 
middle of September. Mr. Stewart has 
done big work at Fond du Lae and will 
be missed in the state. He has had much 
to do with the Sunday-school work and 
the Green Lake Assembly. 

Miss Minnie Jung of the Fond du Lac 
Church has been awarded the scholarship 
in the Missionary Training School at Chi- 
cago from Wisconsin. Besides her work 
in the home church, she is treasurer of 
Lhéestatei (Bs Yi, RaU; 

Miss Martha Walton of Waukesha is 
to be the delegate from Wisconsin to the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in 
Japan. 

Rev. A. O. Protsman of Merrill is driv- 
ing a new Overland car, the joint gift 
of the church, the Home Mission Society, 
and friends. A new work is being de- 
veloped at Parrish, and a chapel will no 
doubt be erected in the near future. 

Harold Olsen has accepted the over- 
sight of the Dano-Norwegian churches 
at Barron, Baldwin and Woodville. 

Rey. A. B. Colvin has resigned the 
work at Grantsville and accepted the pas- 
torate at Rhinelander. 

Rev. N. C. Edwall is encouraged in his 
work at Trade Lake. He baptized nine 
converts in July. 


Rev. J. C. Johnson of Fergus Falls, 


Minn., has been called to the Swedish 
Church in Superior. 

The South Church of Milwaukee held 
a recognition service Aug. 8 in honor of 


Miss Lucy Palmer, one of its girls who 


sails this month for Japan, where she 
will do kindergarten work. <A large com- 
pany was present. Rev. C. A. Boyd made 
the address on ‘‘The Investment of Life.” 
Miss Palmer was given a_ dollar-bill 
shower. She is one of the finest girls 
of the South Church, and it rejoices in 
her going. She is the sixth to go from 
this church into missionary service. 


Milwaukee. 


Colorado Letter 


By J. W. BAILEY 


According to his announcement in THE 
Baptist, Dr. George E. Burlingame has 
written his last letter as the regular Colo- 
rado correspondent. This is a cause of 
sincere regret. Dr. Burlingame is not 
only one of our best preachers but one 
of our best news and publicity men. His 
work as regional correspondent has suf- 
fered nothing by comparison with any- 
thing that has appeared in the columns 
of THe Baptist. The Denver Baptist 
Union, at its last regular meeting, adopted 
resolutions expressing most cordial ap- 
preciation of him and his work. His 
going is the occasion of general regret 
in Denver Baptist circles. He is a strong, 
constructive denominational leader and 
his influence may always be counted on 
for enthusiastic support of denomina- 
tional enterprises. 

The writer of this letter has recently 
attended three of our associational meet- 
ings, the first one in Baca County, the ex- 
ireme southeastern county of the state. 
At Lamar, 250 miles southeast of Denver, 
we took an auto eighty-eight miles out 
across the prairie to. the schoolhouse in 
which the meetings were held. To one 
accustomed to city streets and well-kept 
highways the trail seemed very uncertain. 
But our trail leader, Rey. C. S. Dean, is 
famous in that county not only as a faith- 
ful minister and leader but also for his 
ability to follow the trail in his “flivver’’ 
at a speed that of necessity makes all 
others his followers. The county is about 
sixty by eighty miles and is one of the 
rapidly developing dry land sections of 
Colorado. The church which entertained 
the association had just been organized 
with about twenty-one members and was 
received into the association at the first 
session. It is in the corner of the state, 
only a few miles from the Kansas and 
Oklahoma lines. The community is still 
a new one and the people have not had 
time to furnish all the conveniences, even 
if they had the money. Your scribe and 
Rev. T. F. Kelly of Lamar, who is a foster- 
father of all things Baptist in Baca 
County, were entertained in a home— 
and it was a home—of two rooms, half 
underground, in which one of the faithful 
deacons of the new church lives with 
his wife and six children. Hospitality? 
It is found there in its virgin state. Such 
sincere welcome, such friendliness, such 
frank and generous appreciation as to 
make one feel at home at once! Hungry 
for the touch with the great outside world 
which the visitor can bring, and particu- 
larly for the gospel in its native sim- 
plicity, the people meet the visiting breth- 
ren with open door and hand and heart. 
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I have made several trips to the county 
and each time has been a benediction. A 
vacation spent among them, living with 
them, working with them, teaching and 
preaching the gospel to them, would be 
a rare and refreshing experience. With 
twelve churches in the county there is 
but one Baptist meeting-house, a neat and 
well appointed building located in Spring- 
field, the county seat. The Baptist popu- 
lation of the county is given in the last 
Colorado Annual as 189. The Baptists 
are scattered far and wide, and yet it 
was announced at the association that 
the county had more than met its allot- 
ment of $5000 for the New World Move- 
ment. They gave with faith and joy and 
rejoiced in the achievement. May they 
“prosper as their soul prospers.” 


The next meeting was that of the San 
Luis Valley Association. The valley is 
reached by a one-night ride from Denver 
and lies at a general level of about one- 
half mile above Denver. It is famous for 
several things: it has a straight stretch 
of railroad track of sixty miles in which 
there is absolutely no curve of any kind 
or degree; it holds, so far as known, the 
world’s wheat record, more than 100 bush- 
els per acre; it is a great potato country, 
more than 4000 cars going out annually 
with a record of more than 500 bushels 
per acre. Just now an oil well is being 
drilled in the east side of the county with 
as yet uncertain results. Our Baptist 
work in the county has suffered many 
vicissitudes and handicaps. At this time 
an effort is being made to secure the 
service of a pastor-at-large or a mission- 
ary for the valley. There are three resi- 
dent pastors in the valley and three 
churches pastorless. This western coun- 
try has many sections similar to this— 
isolated, difficult, needy, important. We 
are hoping this valley may show great 
advances and victories. 

A night and a day from Denver brings 
one to the “west slope,” Colorado’s fruit 
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country. The day trip is by narrow gauge 
across Marshall Pass, 10,850 feet high, and 
through the “Black Canon of the Gun- 
nison,” less famed but searcely less won- 
derful than the famous ‘Royal Gorge” of 
the Arkansas through which one also 
passes on this trip. Our work on the 
west slope has some strong leaders, both 
ministers and laymen, and is well estab- 
lished. The people are prospering and 
some of them are very anxious for a 
more aggressive Baptist work than has 
yet been undertaken. 

It was gratifying to find in all these 
associations the general attitude of both 
pastors and churches toward our Baptist 
New World Movement. Unlike some sec- 
tions of which we have heard, the pledges 
taken in Colorado were in no case based 
upon any appeal to the relation we sus- 
tained to the Interchurch. The action of 
the Buffalo Convention in discontinuing 
our connection with it is very generally 
approved. Indeed, so far as I know, there 
is no dissenting voice in the state. Some 
churches that would not take any active 
part in the campaign last April have in- 
dicated their readiness to get in now. 
The campaign should be continued with 
the expectation of reaching every church 
in the state and securing its cooperation. 
This I believe will be forthcoming. 

The new superintendent of missions for 
the Denver Baptist Union is getting his 
hand on the work and is proving an alert 
and aggressive leader. A rally-social is 
planned for the evening of Sept. 3 with 
echoes from the Buffalo convention. He 
has a difficult task before him in organ- 
izing and promoting the work but is tak- 
ing hold with such courage and faith as 
to inspire our confidence and support. 

Fourteen daily vacation Bible schools 
were promoted in Denver this summer, 
three of them under Baptist auspices. 
The supervisor of them all was Rev. 
Charles A. Carman, Baptist pastor at 
Shenandoah, Iowa, who proved a very 
enthusiastic and efficient leader. In all 
these things the Baptists of Denver have 
their share. The best vacation school of 
which we know in this section of the 
country was held by Rev. E. G. Lane 
of Grand Junction. He had an enroil- 
ment of 265 with an average attendance 
of about 165. The work was so success- 
ful and made such an impression on the 
community that the mayor of Grand 
Junction wrote Bro. Lane a letter express- 
ing his appreciation of the service to the 
city which the schcol had rendered. 

Nearly a year ago Dr. Thomas 8S. Young 
resigned as director of religious educa- 
tion in Colorado to accept a responsible 
position with the Publication Society in 
Philadelphia. His successor has now 
after all these months been found—Rev. 
L. I. Hansen, of Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. 
Hansen has achieved a very notable suc- 
cess in his church in Kalamazoo and 
Colorado is awaiting his coming the first 
of October with expectation of a strong 
and fruitful work under his guidance. 

The Denver School of Religious Edu- 
cation is getting ready for its third year 
of work. Four of our Baptist workers 
have been on its teaching staff and the 
president of the board of twelve which 
is elected by the churches of Denver is 
the present writer. The work is given in 
two semesters of twelve weeks each, the 
first one beginning Sept. 28. The school 
is one of the best sustained and most 
successful in the country and does some 
really good work. We are hoping that it 
will become one of the very strongest ed- 
ucational and religious forces of Denver. 

The Denver tramway strike still con- 
tinues. Several times the papers have an- 
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‘nounced that a settlement was near, only 


to announce later that negotiations had 
failed and the situation was still in dead- 
lock. The city has been under martial 
law for about three weeks with armed 
soldiers riding on or accompanying the 
cars on many of the lines. Little rioting 
has occurred since the early days of the 
strike. A representative of the U. 8. La- 
bor Board has been in the city two weeks 
but has as yet failed to effect any agree- 
ment. Gen. Leonard Wood has paid two 
visits to the city and there is now a pros- 
pect of the withdrawal of the soldiers and 
the establishment of a constabulary and 
police force to care for the situation. 

The churches of Denver have come to 
feel that at such a time as this they 
should not be silent and without a mes- 
sage. At a public meeting held Aug. 16 


at which fourteen different denominations | 


were represented, a commission of nine 
was elected to investigate the facts of 
the strike with particular reference to its 


causes, and to report back to the church © 


constituency. The personnel of the com- 
mission is as follows: 
Causey, Methodist, chairman; Rey. Wil- 
liam O’Ryan, Catholic; Mrs. David, 
Hebrew; Rev. O. W. Auman, Methodist; 
Rey. H. N. Dascomb, Congregationalist; 
Rev. David H. Fouse, Reformed; Pres. 
J. W. Bailey, Baptist; Mr. Hugh McLean, 
Episcopalian; Mr. Robert Kane, Catholic. 
The commission has already begun its in- | 
vestigation but has nothing for publica- 
tion and will not have for some time. In 
the meantime Denver is suffering much 
inconvenience but on the whole is taking 
the situation with surprising patience and * 
good spirit. 


A School for Practical Ameri- 
canization Work 


The school for leadership in practical 
Americanization work held under the 
auspices of the department of Ameri- 
canization of the national W. C, T. U., in 
coéperation with Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, closed its summer 
session Aug. 13. Opportunities for serv-| 
ice were open to each student immedi- 
ately at the close of the session. Of the 
students. who have taken the course of 
training offered by the W. C. T. U. Amer- 
icanization department in the _ period 
July, 1919-Aug., 1920, one is secretary for 
educational work of the national Ameri- 
canization department; one is office ex- 
ecutive of the same department; one is) 
a regional director of the Americaniza- 
tion work of the national W. C. T. U. 
in a large group of states; three are 
state superintendents of Americanization 
work for the national W. C. T. U.; two 
are employed as special Americanization 
workers in five other states; four have 
now been nominated as regional director 
of Americanization work of the W. © 
T. U. in large groups of states; fout 
have been appointed directors of city 
Americanization centers; one, originally 
appointed as director of an Americaniza 
tion center in one city, has become 
leader of Americanization work in an en 
tire state; one has been appointed by 
national home mission society as its di 
rector of Americanization work in thi 
New England states; others are ren 
ing efficient, if less conspicuous, CO 
munity service in codperation with ou 


Mr. James H. | 


foreign-born neighbors. ‘ 
The autumn session of the school Wi 
open on Sept. 15 and continue throug 
six weeks. Selection of courses of le 
tures will be made to meet the needs 
individual students. Conferences will b 
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ptember 11, 1920 


(1 at 156 Fifth Avenue under the di- 
ion of the Americanization depart- 
it. Study of racial problems and con- 
ons, illustrated by observation trips 
femonstration centers, will be supple- 
ited by practical work with our poly- 

neighbors in teaching the language 

the ideals of America, especially to 
ign-born mothers of little children. 
iwho expect to take the course should 
y immediately. For further informa- 

communicate with Americanization 
jartment, National W. C. T. U., Rooms 
1526, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
[y Clark Barnes, national director; 
| garet M. Kennedy, secretary for edu- 


jonal work. 


jarterly of San Francisco Bay 
j . . 
. Association 


1e regular quarterly of the Baptist 
1en’s missionary circles about San 
icisco Bay met in the Hamilton 
we Church, San Francisco, Aug. 19. 
A. E. Kellogg, of San Francisco 
it Church, presided. Mrs. W. R. Dun- 
, of Hamilton Square, conducted the 
aing devotional period. Mrs. H. W. 
‘a, Who attended the convention at 
yar, spoke to us earnestly on 
‘ols of missions in our churches. 
1s aim of the Christian church is to 
(uce missionaries.” 
e were very happy to have with us 
i2 of the outgoing missionaries who 
e: to sail two days later, viz.: Rev. 
.. Murphy, M. D., of Midnapore, Ben- 
rissa, Mrs. H. R. Murphy, and Miss 
‘ah Bassett, now returning for her 
i! period in West China. The Mur- 
| were also going for the third time. 
| Murphy spoke of the work as being 
| very large, it having been started 
y or thirty-five years ago by Dr, and 
_Burkholder. There are to be two 
lionary families now, and there will 
| Ford instead of an ox-cart. Mrs. 
»hy referred us to the Survey that 
might see what the plans are. 
| Murphy, who followed his wife as 
eaker, told us that there is no “out- 
” class in Bengal. So the converts 
‘come from all the castes, making 
Ithy growth, as many converts from 
ig the Brahmins as any. The Ben- 
Tissa field excels in three ways, 
| 1. Development of native leader- 
i The entire budget for full charge 
yangelistic work has been trans- 
‘1 to the natives, who are doing well 
it. 2. Equipment, buildings. 3. The 
\nt of raw material. The prospects 
‘very good, especially among _ the 
rls. Fifty years ago there was no 
ion language. School buildings are 
| speedily outgrown. Four years ago, 
furphy came home and asked for 
‘Was needed. But before the build- 
\could be completed, they were out- 
1. Now $40,000 will be used for the 
|| plant at Bhimpore. Seventy-five 
“ent of the pupils who came have 
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\begins its nineteenth year of instruc- 
 ept. 27 with an opening reception in 
iS peal at eight p. m. 


begins its 
he Seminary opens with 
‘thened courses and an enlarged fac- 

To the long-established courses for 
' &raduates have been added courses 
f-college men. Opportunities for self- 
‘t by the pastorate are unusually good. 
Sed students’ aid. Apply to President 
Crannell, Kansas City, Kan. 
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had to be turned away. One-half Dr, 
Murphy’s salary is paid by the govern- 
ment. “The Bible is taught every day, 
the same as arithmetic.” There are evi- 
dences of a mass movement in the future, 
Miss Beulah Bassett is one of our spe- 
cial South Pacific District missionaries. 
She told us of her new station of 
Chengtu, where she will be secretary of 
the Educational Union in West China. 
After the close of the meeting, Miss Bas- 
sett was the recipient of various pretty 
gifts prepared by her friends. Miss Bas- 
sett is happy to go. There are one mil- 
lion Chinese in Chengtu. There are 120 
white people, so she will see white folks 
every day. Her aunt, Mrs. Upcraft, is 
there. Mary E. BAmForp. 


Summer Camp in Southern 


California 
By Grace M. Davis 


Memories of the fifth summer encamp- 
ment of Baptist young people of South- 
ern California will not soon be lost by 
the 200 young people who had the priv- 
ilege of being in Switzerland camp, July 
16 to 26, 

Realizing that Christ desires for Him- 
self the very best young people, the com- 
mittee planned for the encampment with 
four ideals in mind; hamely, that the 
young people might go down from the 
mountain top of experience richer physi- 
cally, socially, mentally and spiritually. 

The atmosphere of the encampment 
was delightful, because each entered into 
the spirit of all phases of the camp life. 
Organized hikes and games not only de- 
veloped the young people physically, but 
socially as well. Teams were formed for 
indoor base ball and volley ball and on 
the day set aside for field sports they 
played for the championship of the 
camp. The evenings were devoted to 
frolics, initiations, stunts, weinie and 
marshmallow roasts, and, best of all, old- 
fashioned “song-fests’” to the accompa- 
niment of mandolins, ukuleles and gui- 
tars. The fellowship of the young peo- 
ple together in their camp life will be 
one of the pleasantest memories of the 
entire encampment. 

Four hours of each day were spent in 
study classes. We know that if we as 
young people are to be of real service in 
kingdom work, we must have a good 
substantial foundation. So the hours that 
were spent in Bible study, mission study, 
young people’s methods, evangelism and 
life work were not only interesting, but 
profitable for each one who had a share 
in this part of the program. The young 
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people took up their studies with en- 
thusiasm and as a result they will go 
back to their local societies better fitted 
to do their work. 

The first summer encampment in 
Southern California was held in 1916. 
Just before the young people went back 
to the valley, some one suggested that 
those who were there should form an 
organization that would keep the young 
people who had been at the encamp- 
ment in touch with each other during the 
year, and might be the nucleus for a sec- 
ond encampment. When the name was 
to be decided on, one of the leaders sug- 
gested “Yucca.” The yucca is a typical 
mountain plant of Southern California. 
It consists of a single stalk, closely cov- 
ered with white flowers. Owing to a 
phosphorus substance in the plant the 
yucca can be seen at night, and so the 
Indians called it “God’s candle.” Each 
Yucca going down to the valley pur- 
poses to shine in a new way for his 
Lord. 

In the morning and evening watches 
Christ came very close to the young 
people. As we sat on the rocks in the 
stream-bed, we could hear His voice in 
the gurgling stream, in the singing of the 
birds and in the other noises that make 
the morning and evening hours so de- 
lightful in the mountains. In these meet- 
ings, so charged was the atmosphere 
with His presence that it seemed as if 
we might reach out our hands and touch 
the hem of His garment. The two Sun- 
days were great inspirational days. The 
Yucca Baptist Bible School and Church 
met for worship in the great out of 
doors, and the messages that came from 
God through the speakers found a place 
in our very hearts... On the second Sun- 
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day in camp, Rev. Earle Smith, director 
of young people’s work on the Pacific 
Coast, took for his subject, “Young Peo- 
ple and the New World Movement.” 
With the world war for the starting 
point, he led up naturally to the idea 
that in the warfare of life, Christ is the 
great captain and that the greatest serv- 
ice that we as young people can render 
him is a consecrated life placed at his 
disposal. At the close of the service Mr. 
Smith asked those who had given their 
lives for “full-time service’ to come to 
the front, and eight of the young people 
responded. And then somehow we could 
almost hear the Master saying “Will you 
not fully surrender your heart to me, 
that I may use your life to glorify my 
Father?” It was a very impressive M0- 
ment, with absolutely no excitement, 
when thirty-five of the young people thus 
publicly and unreservedly dedicated 
their lives to the Christ “who died His 
death for them, that they might live 
their lives for Him.” 

On Monday we went back to our 
homes with a clearer vision of the 
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Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
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Mrs. Katherine S. West- 


Woman’s 
sion Society. 


fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
Vork,;iNuwie 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 


Frank W. 
706 Ford 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Christ and a deeper purpose in our 
hearts to live so close to him that when 
there is a service we can do, and we 
hear a voice saying, “Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for me?” the an- 
swer will ring out gladly and quickly, 
“Here am I, send me.” 
Los Angeles. 


Mississippi Valley 


KANSAS 


Epwin Gorpon StrucKer, son of Rey. E. 
S. Stucker of Ottawa, was married on 
Aug. 29 to Miss Blanche Potts, and on 
the same day his sister, Dorothy, was 
married to Mr. Howard G. Rounds. These 
young people were all, until recently, stu- 
dents in Ottawa University. Mr. Stucker 
is now connected with the Cable Piano 
Company of Chicago and will live at Oak 
Park. Mr. Rounds is completing a course 
at the National School of Chiropractic in 
Chicago. 


Rev. ELisHA ANDERSON, formerly pastor 
of the Fourth and Grand Avenue churches 
of St. Louis, died at his home in Toronto 
on Aug. 22. Funeral services were held 
in St. Louis and were conducted by Rev. 
W. C. Bitting of the Second Church. Dr. 
Anderson had been in the ministry for 
fifty-six years, having been ordained when 
he was eighteen. Mrs. Anderson and one 
daughter survive him. 


Dr. H. T. Criark, the oil field mission- 
ary, is carrying out a great program 
among the workers in this industry in 
Butler County. He is “running” four 
Sunday schools and preaching points, and 
is planning to reach out into the new 
fields that are just being opened in the 
eastern part of the county. He has re- 
ported forty-four conversions during the 
year. 


Pastor S. S. HaceMAN and the Augusta 
Church are laying plans for extensive 
evangelism in the town and at about half 
a dozen neighboring school-houses this 
winter. This outreach will not only build 
up his own church and increase the spir- 
itual vitality of his membership but will 
be a great influence for good in the whole 
kingdom. 


ILLINOIS 


Rev. JosepH C. Dent, formerly pastor 
of the Pilgrim Temple Church of Chi- 
cago, but now one of the Illinois State 
Convention district superintendents, has 
been elected by the board of trustees of 
the Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary to become a regular lecturer on the 
devotional life. Mr. Dent was formerly 
a member of the faculty of the seminary 
and the students and faculty will be glad 
to welcome him again. Those who know 
him realize that he is a master in the 
department to which he has been chosen. 


AMONG THE WHITE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
ASSOCIATIONS that are codperating with 
the state convention and the Northern 
Baptist Convention are forty-one self-sup- 
porting pastorless fields. Some of these 
consist of two churches in one pastorate; 
some of them are in the open country; 
eight of them are in cities. None of these 
fields will pay less than $1500 salary and 
parsonage for the right man. Some pay 
more than $1500 and parsonage and some 
$2500. Two of these fields are vacant be- 
cause of the death of the pastor. Five 
pastors have gone into business. Several 
have left the state. 
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Bast Park CHuRCH, DECATUR, is in or 
of the most hopeful sections of Illinoi; 
The whole city of Decatur has been groy 
ing until there is now a population ( 
41,000 people. The East Park Church ° 
well located for the great corn produ 
plant workers and the Wabash Railroa 
shop people and a large iron bridge plan 
The great dam in the Sangamon Rivi 
will make a body of water eight mil 
long and in some places three miles wid 
This will be along the east side of tl 
city. The laymen of the church feel th 
the time has come for that church 
undertake a much larger work for t) 
Lord. Rev. G. W. Stoddard is giving pa 
time to supplying the church and 
greatly appreciated, but the church 
greatly in need of full-time work. 


Rev. Gro. P. ScHuLtTz, who is one 
the leading Mennonite pastors of t 
country, has been secured by the Nort 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary to I 
ture to the Mennonite students upon 
principles and history of the Mennonit: 
For several years quite a large number 
Mennonite students have attended t 
seminary. J 


IOWA 


IN RESPONSE TO THE INVITATION Of { 
Union Baptist church, Exira, prelimine 
to the annual meeting of the Des Moin 
Western Association, representatives 
the various churches assembled at 1 
Union Church, Tuesday morning, Aug. 
organized themselves into a council, w 
Rev. T. A. Searcy of Perry, as chairm 
and Miss Margaret Pearson of Denis 
the clerk of the association. as scribe, 
examine, and if found eligible, to rec 
mend Bro. A. J. Gumm, the pastor of © 
entertaining church, as a candidate 
ordination to the gospel ministry. % 
calling of the council having been sa 
tioned by the ordination committee of 
association, and approved by the ordi 
tion committee of the state convent 
the candidate proceeded to relate in 
tail his Christian experience, call to 
ministry, and views of Christian doctr' 
Questions by members of the cou’ 
elicited quick-witted replies from 
candidate, who is older in years and| 
perience than the average. As the | 
tor of the Union Church he is doing 
cellent work. The council voted un 
mously to consider the examination’ 
satisfactory, and to recommend to 
church the ordination of its pas 
This service was appointed for Wed 
day evening, and conducted accordin} 
The ordina 


ing, pastor of the Holdredge St) 
church, Lincoln, il re 
the candidate’s pastor. The ordaining P 
er was offered by Rev. F. L. Roper, th' 
sociational pastor; the hand of fellow 
extended to the candidate by Rev. V 
Coulston of Sac City; the charge to! 
candidate given by Rev. L. L. Smit 
Burnside; the charge to the churel! 
Rey. B. M. Osgood of Fort Dodge; 2 
closing prayer offered, and the cong}: 
tion dismissed with the benedictior 
the candidate and pastor, Rev. 4 
Gumm. $ 


THE PAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS have 
busy ones at the First Church, Colun! 
Dr. D. F. Rittenhouse has the loyal 
of a united and enthusiastic Dé 
Prayer meetings are remarkable for | 
attendance and high spiritual plan 
social half hour with refreshments is! 
after each one. The current eXP 
budget of the church has been incr’ 
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om $5500 to $10,000 and the benevolent 
iget from $3000 to $7500, and the in- 
vase is being comfortably met. Another 
3 been added to the number of foreign 
‘'d workers. Congregations have been 
ge even through the summer. 


[HE FOLLOWING NOTE is from Rev. Hor- 
:T. Houf, pastor of the First Church at 
inville: 


The new school year begins soon at 
nison. Students will come from many 
ces. While in college their religious 
» must keep pace with other training. 
ir church, cooperating with the Chris- 
no associations, is planning for them a 
‘and attractive religious ministry. We 
‘1 heartily welcome just now any word 
introduction or suggestion or request 
‘ich will help us in rendering a gen- 
ely Christian and adequate service. 
rents and pastors and students can 
p themselves and us by writing now. 
us hear from you. We send the young 
‘ple our hearty welcome to Granville.” 


‘kV. W. Lro Brown has closed a suc- 
sful work at Greenfield, and accepted 
all to the First Church, Steubenville. 
has already begun work there and re- 
ts the field opening up in good shape. 


Mount Vernon Association 


HE Mt. VERNON ASSOCIATION met at 
dericktown Aug. 26-27. The writer 
s elected as publicity scribe for the 
ciation. The pastor at Fredericktown 
tev. Willis Webb, the son of Dr. Geo. 
ob, well known in the United States, 
now promoter of Canadian Baptists. 
lk years under Mr. Webb, this church 


risen from a stranded condition to its 
time marked efficiency. Mt. Vernon 
ciation was never better entertained. 
program gave two full days of en- 
siastic interest, from the introductory 
mon by Rev. S. J. Cleeland, the new 
‘or of the First Church at Mt. Ver- 
, to the closing doctrinal sermon by 
. J. H. Julian, the strong rural pas- 
at Chester and Chesterville. Rev. 
i. Miller, pastor of the First Church, 
‘Gilead, preached the missionary ser- 
' Pastors Bowen of Brandon, Rich- 
d of the Owl Creek Church, Hough of 
a Zion and Franklin churches, all 
‘Pastors in this association, gave zest 
jong and service throughout the ses- 
8s. Dr. Chambers, superintendent of 
\Ohio Convention, Prof. Boughton of 
son and Promotion-Man Stanton of 
iille also brought their messages. 
(ton shines when the lights are all 
ed out! His pictures unfold the mis- 
ary world. The pastors met and 
led together as an evangelistic team 
che pastorless churches of their field. 
'Sives large hope for the coming year. 
/Most enthusiastic session was the 
'§ people’s evening meeting. The 
Creek B. Y. P. U. took the banner, 
T. W. Powe tt. 


MISSOURI 


_ May, 1919, the chapel car “Glad 
ags,” with Rev. and Mrs. F. I. Man- 
in charge, was sent to North 
sas City. At that time there was in 
Place a church of only ten active 
bers, two of whom were non-resident. 
€ was no church building and not 
an available hall. On some lots 
‘md held by the church there was a 
of $1900. At the present time, and 
result of the work done, there is a 
ch of more than forty active mem- 
a Bible school with an enrollment 
0, a B. Y. P. U. with thirty-three 
, and a woman’s missionary so- 
Mr. Blanchard also superintended 


é 


the erection of a church building equipped 
for church and Sunday-school purposes 
and with a seating capacity of 175, which 
was dedicated in June free of debt. One 
of the young men of the church will this 
fall enter William Jewell College to study 
for the ministry. There is also pledged 
the sum of $1157 towards the support of 
a pastor. The car has now moved on to 
Little Blue, at which place there will be 
established a work similar to that at 
North Kansas City. Little Blue is a small 
town with a rich and thickly populated 
country around it, but which as yet has 
not in it even a Sunday school of any de- 
nomination. 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Rev. D. Q. Barry, formerly of Michigan, 
but more recently missionary-evangelist 
on the cruiser “Robert G. Seymour,” has 
been transferred by the mission board to 
assume the pastoral care of the Baptist 
Church at Bellevue. The church is lo- 
cated on the shores of Lake Washington, 
a fast growing suburb of Seattle. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


RECENT PASTORAL SETTLEMENTS include 
Rev. John P. Sinclair from British Co- 
lumbia at Aromas and Rey. A. Watson 
Brown from Covina, Southern California, 
at Calvary Church, Sacramento. 


THE First AND Satem  Swendisu 
CHURCHES of San Francisco have united 
their forces and will be known as the 
First Swedish Church. The services will 
be conducted in the house of the old First 
Church at Seventeenth and Dearborn 
streets. Rev. Oscar Schuleen, for several 
years pastor of the Salem Church, is tem- 
porarily in charge of the united interest. 


Rev. WittiAmM M. Rippite of Coalinga 
has for more than a month past been the 
victim of an attack of typhoid fever and 
it is feared he may be unable to return 
to his pulpit for two months to come. 
His many friends sympathize with him in 
this affliction. 

AS ANNOUNCED IN THESE COLUMNS two 
months ago, denominational headquarters 
were removed on July 15 from the east 
side of the bay, where they were located 
for thirty-three years, to Room 408, Hum- 
boldt Bank Building, 785 Market street, 
San Francisco. 


THE SANTA Rosa CuHurRCH, the strongest 
numerically in the Pacific Association, 
has called to its pastorate Rev. Carl D. 
Williams, a special worker of the Publi- 
cation Society. Mr. Williams has inti- 
mated his acceptance of the call. Those 
who know his record are very hopeful 
that he may be able to lead the church 
into a larger and more effective service 
for the growing community in which it is 
located. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM for the an- 
nual meeting of the convention held ‘its 
first meeting on Friday, Aug. 27, and good 
progress was made. It was announced 
that Drs. Agar, Stilwell and West were 
promised for that gathering. 

Rev. JOHN FREEMAN Mitts, pastor of 
the First Church, Fresno, occupied the 
pulpit of the First Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 22 and 29. 

MISSIONARY-COLPORTER ©. E. STocKINa, 
after eight years of faithful service in the 
Sacramento district, accepts a call to la- 
bor in the Nevada Convention. Mr. Stock- 
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THE HYMNS You Love 


WITH THEIR ORIGINAL WORDS AND MUSIC 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY 


Selected 
Gospel Hymns 


71 Choice Selections from 
the Famous 


Y & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS 
1TO6 COMPLETE 
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grace, zeal, strength, (tie eae a 
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yotion; songs P ; 

sth of joy; of resignation seg 

hopes the soul-songs that Lice es 

come immortal, and whic 


endured to the lasting beneito 
present and coming generations. 
ure Read- 


| Index. 
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Nos. 


i ing Script 
6 pages, including Scr 
ial Index, and Topica 


vs Single Copy - 60c. postpaid 
Full Cloth, ink stamped - $50 per 100 


Orders for less than _20 copies sent postpaid at the single 
copy rate. Transportation extra on quantity orders. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY 
156 FIFTH AVENUE DESK 3 NEW YORK 


Every church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
: and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 4G4. Lima, Ohio 


CCHURCH FURNITURE f 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, Ill. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


MR CROUP 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS,LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON eee 


London, England 99.97 Reekman St. N.Y. 


In writing to our advertisers, mention 
THE BAPTIST. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


TEACHERS WANTED—Teachers wanted 
for emergency vacancies—colleges, univer- 
sities, public and private schools. Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 
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ing has steadily grown in efficiency and 
Northern California parts with him most 
reluctantly. 

Rev. A. B. De Roos closed his work as 
leader of the Mexican mission at Fresno 
in August and has removed to Southern 
California. He did an aggressive work 
among the people to whom he was com- 
missioned. Miss Mabel Hall will tempo- 
rarily care for the field. 

Rev. D. CATCHPOLE oF Iowa, during his 
vacation, spent three Sundays with the 
Fort Bragg Church and had the joy at 
his last service of baptizing four and giv- 
ing the hand of fellowship to six. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK 


Rev. D. P. OpEtt, pastor of the Memorial 
Church, Mechanicsville, preached his fare- 
well sermon on the evening of Aug. 29. 
He has accepted a call from the Baptist 
Church at Crawfordsville, Ind., and will 
begin his work there at once. Mr. Odell 
has been in Mechanicsville for three 
years. Mr. EH. H. Burdick is secretary 
of the pulpit committee of the latter place. 


MAINE 


Rev. W. F. Brown of China has accepted 
the call of the church at Mapleton. 


Rev. Ernest L. Converse has entered 
upon his work at Pittsfield, after having 
completed a remarkable seventeen-year 
pastorate at Meredith, N. H. 


THE First AND PENNEY MEMORIAL FREE 
Baptist churches, Augusta, have united 
and the resulting organization will be 
known as the Penney Memorial United 
Baptist Church. Its membership will be 
660. The First Church building will be 
used for social purposes, while the regu- 
lar services will be held in the Penney 
Memorial building. 


Rev. E. C. Jenkins, recently of Houlton, 
has begun work at Rumford. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rev. T. J. Care has accepted the call 
of the Meredith Church to become its pas- 
tor and will begin his labors with this 
church Oct. 1. Mr. Cate was for nine 
years pastor at Chester and at the pres- 
ent time is serving the church at Grafton, 
Mass. 


BAPTISMS ARE REPORTED in several of the 
churches. Rev. W. P. Robinson of Madi- 
son baptized four Aug. 1. Other churches 
reporting baptisms are Ashland, First 
Church, Sanbornton, Greenville and 
Northwood. 


THE TEN ASSOCIATIONS of the state hold 
their annual meetings in September. They 
begin Sept. 1 with the Dublin Association 
at West Swanzey and Sept. 2 with the 
Newport at Lebanon. The following week 
the Milford Association meets with the 
First Church, Nashua, and the New Dur- 
ham with the Rochester Church. The 
programs of the associations thus far 
completed promise profit for all who at- 
tend. 


Dr. W. Graham Scroggie 


BY WatlbakllEy 


Dr. W. Graham Scroggie concluded a 
series of about twenty addresses in the 
First Church, Minneapolis, on Friday 
night, Sept. 3. These were delivered be- 
fore the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Bible Conference, and 
were interspersed with the addresses of 
Dr. John MeNeill, Charles A. Blanchard, 


Henry Ostrom, L. W. Munhall, W. B. 
Riley and others. ‘They constituted the 
outstanding feature of the largest and 
most effective gathering the Northwestern 
Bible Conference has ever known in the 
twenty-six years of its. history. 

Graham Scroggie is easily one of the 
great Bible expositors of the day—a tall, 
frail-looking man; a _ preacher to the 
manner born; in delivery quiet but inten- 
sive; in style simple, straightforward, 
clear; in mastery of his subject, superb. 

Dr. Scroggie has been in this coun- 
try three months, practically every day 
of that time employed in Bible confer- 
ences. When he returns again, as he 
promises to do, the demand for his serv- 
ices will far exceed the time he can af- 
ford to contribute to America. He is a 
man mighty in the Word. i 

The Northwestern Bible Conference this 
year cared not alone for its expense ac- 
count of $2500, but contributed $10,000 
more to the proposed new building of the 
Northwestern Bible School in Minneap- 


olis. 
Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 1124) 


Theological Seminary, who was loaned 
by the seminary for the summer to the 
Foreign Mission Society in order that he 
might make a survey of our Baptist work 
in Alsace and other portions of war- 
stricken Europe, has written that he has 
engaged passage on the S. S. France, 
which sails from Havre Sept. 5, and will 
reach New York at the beginning of 
October. He will begin work at the 
seminary about Oct. 5. Dr. Heinrichs was 
elected vice-chairman of the faculty by 
the board of trustees of the: seminary at 
their last annual meeting. 


The Baptist is in receipt of the fol- 


A Cable From Japan 


Emphasizes the Im- 
mediate need of a 
Sailor Missionary 


“F,W. Steadman (mis- 
sionary on Fukuin 
Maru) owing to serious 
illness ordered home 
at once. Can you send 
help? Immediate ac- 
tion necessary to save 
situation. Sailor.”’ 

Signed, Axling. 


Will pastors at seaports or Chris- 
tian workers with seafaring knowl- 
edge give serious thought to this 
urgent need and write suggestion 
as to possible candidates to 


P. H. J. Lerrigo 


Candidate Secretary, American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


THE BAPTIS 


lowing note from J. F. Watson, execut: 
secretary of the Western Washingi 
Baptist Convention: “Because of gr 
misconduct the Bethany Baptist Chu 
of Seattle, Wash., has excluded from 
membership Rev. Charles A. Barry ¢ 
has rescinded his ordination.” 


Rev. E. S. Stucker of Ottawa, Ka 
and his associate, Foster C. Jones, y 
again be engaged in evangelistic w 
this season.. They will conduct meeti) 
in South Dakota from Sept. 19 until - 
holidays, after which no definite pl; 
have yet been made. 


Raymond S. Carman, pastor of St 
Street Church, Rockford, Ill., would 
glad to receive word from pastors or ] 
ents of Baptist young women going 
Rockford College for Women this f 
and of Baptist young men enlisted in 
U. S. Army at Camp Grant. 


Rev. R. B. Davidson, college pastor 
Iowa State College at Ames, is very @ 
ious to get at once the names of all F 
tist students who are expecting to att 
college at Ames the coming year, ' 
names of all Baptist boys and girls \ 
have been students at the college are i 
wanted. Parents and pastors will gre 
help the Baptist work for the stu¢ 
body if they will send the names at ¢ 
to Mr. Davidson, Box 34, Ames, Iowa 


Evangelist John M. Linden, Madi: 
Wis., with his associate, William 
Dixon, opens his fall season on 2) 
with the churches of Troy, Mo., the ¢ 
paign being held in the Chautauqua t} 
On Oct. 7 he goes to Hamburg, Toes, 
a similar campaign. es | 

Rev. Harry L. Boardman, who 4 
leaving the presidency of McMinm 
College has held pastorates at Oakli 
Yakima, Walla Walla and Riverside, 
recently been elected to a position on 
faculty of the Junior College in River: 
Cal., and will serve also as vocational 
viser in the Boys’ High School. He wi 
that Rev. Richard E. Day, his succe) 
as pastor of the First Church at Ri 
side, is showing fine qualities of lea 
ship and meeting with large success. 

Rev. Geo. H. Thompson, the harp e 
gelist, of Waterloo, Iowa, is spent 
summer preaching for the Sumner | 
nue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. T. W. Powell has supplied the 
Vernon, Ohio, Church during Pastor ! 
land’s absence on vacation. Mr. Pc 
is now again available as acting past, 

Crozer Theological Seminary will 
ter on its fifty-third year of worl) 
Wednesday, Sept. 22. The special ope 
exercises will begin at 4 p. m. wit 
matriculation address by Prof. Isaa 
Matthews, who begins his work at 
head of the department of Old Testa’ 
literature and exegesis. His subjec 
“The Function of the Theological | 
fessor in the Classroom.” 


The Verities Must Be Ace} 


(Continued from page 1140) — 
the Pharisees: “If ye believe not! 
I am, ye shall die in your sins.” AD’ 
therefore, in the deity of Jesus | 
condition of salvation. He said 
upon the rock of his own deity (# 
16:16-18) he would build his church) 
ject his deity and you have no ch 
Jesus is God incarnate: “In the begi! 


God 
came flesh” (John 1:1, 14). “Gre 
the mystery of godliness: he wh 
manifest in the flesh.” 


Detroit, Mich. BE. W. JENN! 
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CTOBER is Periodical Month. It is so by the recom- 

mendation of the General Board of Promotion and by 
‘the unanimous action of the conference of national and 
State workers held at Winona Lake, Sept. 7-9. 

Recognition of the value of the denominational period- 
icals in our organized life has deepened into a conviction 
that without a more general circulation, and reading of 
‘these journals in our churches our whole world program, 
a8 well as the churches themselves, must continue to suffer 
irreparable loss. Pfs 
| The Plan 
With Tue Baptist the state is the unit. The state 
|boards of promotion, the city mission societies, the field 
‘workers are charged, not by THE BAPTIST, but by the de- 
‘nomination, with the responsibility of the subscription cam- 
|Paign for the denominational journals. The Winona con- 
‘ference, made up as it was of this group of workers, put 
itself on record as recognizing this responsibility. The 
Management of Tur Baptist has been asked to furnish 
each state director with the latest facts touching the sub- 
Scription situation in his state. 


October 


Upon action of the conference it was decided to set 
aside the whole month instead of a week for the subscrip- 
tion campaign so that there would be time for follow-up 
work. The month of October was decided upon so that 


Digging at the Roots 


there might be no delay in tackling one of the hardest and 
at the same time one of the most vital tasks now before us. 

The men and women of the conference believed that 
the reason that the financial goals of the New World Move- 
ment are as yet unreached is not the bigness of the under- 
taking. We are able as a people to do our part in saving 
the world. Thousands of our churches have met the chal- 
lenge with a wonderful response in men and money. If all 
of the churches had measured up to the call of the hour, 
the task would have not fuily represented our strength. 
The facts are, however, that thousands of our churches 
have not as yet responded. It is not that they are made 
up of unworthy members, but that up to this hour the ap- 
peal of the world’s religious destitution has not reached 
them. Even in the churches which have answered the 
appeal with their full allottment there are tens of thou- 
sands of members who have made no response. 

If the message of Dr. Brooks and Dr. Franklin, who 
have just returned from Europe, could come to these indif- 
ferent members; if week by week they could be led to open 
their eyes and behold the sufiering and sin on our mission 
fields, surely they could not continue in their indifference 
and remain Christian. We must bring to them the appeal. 
October is the month for every church in every state to 
make an attempt to reach every family with our Baptist 
periodicals. What can you do that will count for more in 
awakening interest in the enterprises of your denomination? 
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Short Talks on Invest- 
ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT 


HREE important questions to be 
borne in mind by the investor are: 

“Ig the principal safe?” “Is the interest 
return sufficient?” and “Can I dispose of 
the investment readily in an emergency?” 
Of primary importance is the question 
of safety; especially when one considers 
that several years’ interest income will 
be necessary to replace a single unfortu- 
nate loss of principal. Each investor’s 
problem, therefore, is to reduce his risk 
to the minimum, and his standards must 
be set in accordance with his experience, 
knowledge of the particular sort of invest- 
ment concerned, and his facilities for 
keeping informed as to possible changes 
in conditions. One frequently sees bonds 
or notes spoken of as a “business man’s 
investment,” thus indicating that the risk 
involved is such as to necessitate shrewd 
and careful oversight for unfavorable de- 
velopments. In contrast, the expression 
“suitable for trust funds” may be taken 
as reflecting a high degree of safety in 
accordance with the legal requirements of 
most states, which specify as suitable 
trust investment certain classes where 
risk of loss is reduced to the lowest point. 
Largely dependent on safety and the 
elimination of risk is the interest rate. 
Generally speaking, the higher the inter- 
est return the greater the risk. If an in- 
vestment or speculation promises an in- 
terest return decidedly higher than that 
prevailing for investments of the highest 
class, this in itself can almost be taken 
as a danger signal. However, with Uncle 


7% MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


New U.S. Supreme Court Decision 


Reaffirms the non-taxability of 
Municipal Bond Income. 


Copy of Decision Sent Upon Request. 


Our new list of Municipal Bonds 
shows several selections yielding 
SEVEN PER CENT, several yielding 


SIX AND ONE-HALF PER CENT; 
among them are School District, 
County and City Bonds: Cities like 
Savannah, Ga., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Fargo, N. Dak. Many are direct ob- 
ligations, others Improvement Dis- 
tricts. 


All free of Federal Taxation. 


Banks buy such bonds. Private In- 


vestors cannot do better. 


Apply for Circular No. 1880. 


THE HANCHETT BOND 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1910 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


39 S. La Salle Street Chicago 


Sam borrowing today at 6 per cent, what 
would have been thought exorbitant five 
years ago may now be considered ordi- 
nary and normal. The standard to be 
remembered is the current rate for high 
class investments. 

One may find it necessary to raise cash 
on an investment before it is due. Mar- 
ketability thus is important, though less 
so than safety or adequate interest re- 
turn. Government bonds represent mar- 
ketability in the highest degree, followed 
by active bonds listed on the exchanges. 
Unlisted bonds and real estate mortgages 
usually depend for a market on the 
houses which originally floated them. 
Otherwise the investor has the problem 
of finding some one else who wants the 
particular investment he has to sell. If 
one requires readily marketable securi- 
ties, he must reconcile himself to a lower 
interest return, the difference being the 
price he pays for marketability. 


Fresh from the Field 


Rev. Charles R. Cullen has removed 
from Big Bend, Wis., to Whitewater, 
where he has become professor of Ro- 
mance languages at the State Normal 
School. He continues to hold himself 
ready to preach where there is need. 


Rev. Rollo C. Speer, who has been sec- 
retary of the Calumet Church and Home 
Missionary Federation at Indiana Har- 
bor, has accepted a call to the church 
at Bloomington, Ind. 


Ernest Fagenstrom, for more than 
three years secretary of the branch 
Y. M. C. A. in Winnipeg, Canada, has 
accepted the position of boys’ work di- 
rector with the Y. M. C. A. of Pasadena, 
Cal. He assumes his duties there on 
Ociae 


Rev. Christopher Burnett closes his 
pastorate of eight years with the Mar- 
anatha Church, Detroit, Mich., on Sun- 
day, Oct. 3, and will on the following 
Sunday begin work with the Crescent 
Heights Church of Calgary, Canada. Mr. 
Burnett has done good work in Detroit 
and is surrendered by his church with 
regret. 

Rev. S. A. D. Boggs sailed from New 
York, on Sept. 8, for his field in Assam, 
going by way of England. Mrs. Boggs 
is to remain in the United States for 
another year. 

Rev. Harvey Linsley, aged seventy- 
seven, died Sept. 2 at Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he had been living in retirement 
for seventeen years. He was born in 
Northford, Conn., and was educated in the 
Connecticut Literary Institute (now Suf- 
field School), Brown University and Cro- 
zer Theological Seminary. He held his 
first pastorate at Buckfield, Me., labored 
under the direction of the Home Mission 
Society in Colorado, and later served the 
churches at New Hartford, South Wind- 
sor and First Suffield, Conn. His wife, 
who was Miss Rachel Keyes of Ben- 
nington, Vt., died in Februry of this 
year. Five children survive; Mrs. James 
F. Gressit, missionary in Kyoto, Japan, 
for twelve years; Rev. Earle G. Linsley, 
Rev. F. H. Linsley and Major Ray K. 
Linsley, a very active worker in the 
Bristol (Conn.) Church. 

The people of Bengal are intensely 
fond of music. A phonograph will be an 
effective method of drawing crowds. 


THE BAPTS@= 


Many understand English. Rev. rain} 
Howard and family leave for Burma (¢ 
12 on S. S. “Empress of Japan” } 
Vancouver, B. C. Any friends who 
send records to them at the addr 
just given in care of the steamer 1 
be assured that they will be appreciat, 


Rev. Harry E. Hinkley has resigned, 
pastor of the church at Ransomyi: 
N. Y., which he has served for th 
years. The resignation will take eff; 
Sept. 12. While serving as a Y. M. C,\ 
secretary in France, Pastor Hinkley ; 
perienced a complete breakdown, retu 
ing to the United States in 1919. ; 
though greatly improved in health, | 
seemed best for him to remove to sot) 
ern California, where he had forme; 
been a pastor. As a token of apprei 
tion of his services, the Ransomyvs 
Church presented Mr Hinkley with; 
purse of $150 

On Aug. 29 Rev. J. A. Pettit closed |3 
pastorate in Cresco, Iowa, after {i 
years of successful work on this d 
cult field. Mr. Pettit has received; 
unanimous call from the Chariton Chun 
in the same state, which field prese; 
a larger opportunity for service. — 


ANNUITIES ~ 


d | 


LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


4 
4 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 


sion Society. Miss Alice BE. Stedman, 
Treasurer, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 


fall, Executive Secretary, 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. | 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


| 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit | 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. | 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu: 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. | 


Frank W. 


Baptist Board of Education. 
706 Ford 


Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


The General Board of Promotion of th¢ 
Northern Baptist Convention. Po abd 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 27 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. =. 
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Women of Europe Against Alcoholism 


YIRST hand information touching the experiences and actiVi- 
| ties of W. E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson, representative of the 
ti-Saloon League of America, in England during his pioneer- 
r there in behalf of prohibition, is expected to be secured 
mm Agnes Slack of Ripley (Derbyshire), honorary secretary 
the World Women’s Christian Temperance Union, on her 
vival in Washington to take part as a delegate in the Fif- 
mth International Congress Against Alcoholism. Miss Slack 
the type of woman who doubtless will make a strong appeal 
women of the United States, due to her remarkable energy 
d ability as displayed in lecture tours in every civilized coun- 
rin behalf of prohibition. She was in England during the 
‘enuous campaign in that country by Pussyfoot Johnson 
ong prohibition lines, and who returned home minus an eye, 
t, to quote him, “as full of ginger as ever.” Mr. Johnson 
-again in England on a speaking campaign, but is trying to 
range to be in Washington in time for the anti-alcohol con- 
|288. Miss Slack in a recent statement asserted unequivocally 
‘at the “women of Europe are against alcoholism,” and this 
‘itement will be elaborated in her address before the Inter- 
‘tional Congress in Washington. She will speak during the 
‘ternoon of Friday, Sept. 24. 


/ 
| The World Brotherhood Congress 


‘\, WING to instructions from his physician that he must not 
F leave England, Dr. John Clifford will not be able to preside 
| the sessions of the Second World Brotherhood Congress, 
ich is to be held in Washington, D. C., from Oct. 9 to 13. 
pv. S. W. Hughes has been prevailed upon to take his place. 
ue congress of last year was a wonderful gathering and the 
setings in Washington are expected to come fully up to the 
‘andard then set. Information concerning all matters relating 
} the gathering may be had from the office, 937 Woodward 
lilding, Washington, D. C. The words spoken by Dr. Clifford 
/his inaugural address of last year may well be repeated here: 


“A new consciousness, a new mind, has entered the soul 
the world. Brotherhood is on the march and nothing can 
(ot. Brotherhood is a supreme spiritual fact; an 
imate fact deeper than all the physical facts of life. é 
realize the ideal of brotherhood is righteousness, obedience 
God and the discharge of the whole duty of man to man.” 


} 
An Absurd and False Report 


I\HE following statement is from Charles L. White, executive 
, secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society: 
_ “Will you kindly send me information as to statements 
iude in the enclosed clipping. The paper from which it was 
xen is considered an authority around here. Our treasurer re- 
‘rts that some of our people refuse to continue giving if these 
‘iwtements are correct. As moderator of this association I am 
ie met by some rather pointed questions. Kindly advise 
> aS soon as possible, as I consider the situation rather seri- 
(s.—W. D. C.” 

| “Baptist Society to Spend Millions to Train Priests for 
Stern Orthodox Catholic Churches” is the headline that ap- 
ared recently over an altogether erroneous news article that 
is Published in a New York newspaper. This item has been 
yen a more or less wide reading, because other papers in 
Tious parts of the country have given it place in their col- 
ims. The writer of this untruthful statement goes on to say 
jat the American Baptist Home Mission Society announces its 
rpose to serve the Greek Catholic Churches in America, thus 
tting into practice the most practical example of church 
ity to date. It is stated, furthermore, that the teachers in 
{8 School will not interfere with doctrines and try to make 
Dtists out of these eastern orthodox Catholics. 

The article brands itself as false and it was not thought 
ceSsary to give public notice to it. However, letters of the 
Ove character are being received and in making reply to 
&€m through Ture Baptist we are more than glad to take ad- 
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vantage of an opportunity to give wide publicity to the fact 
that in a recent report of the Department of Foreign-Speaking 
and City Missions of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, reference is made to the establishment of the long needed 
foreign-speaking school (International Baptist Seminary), which 
will have its home in the vicinity of New York City, and whose 
purpose will be the training of ministers and Christian work- 
ers in foreign-speaking Baptist churches in this country and 
in Europe. 

Dr. Frank L. Anderson, secretary for nearly eleven years 
of the Baptist Executive Council of Chicago, has accepted the 
the invitation of the board of managers of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society to become president of the school, and 
he entered upon his duties May 1. Dr. Anderson is especially 
fitted to carry on this commanding piece of work. He served 
successfully as pastor at Maywood (Chicago), Austin, Minne- 
sota, and Normal Park (Chicago), before beginning his mark- 
edly successful work in city missions in 1909. 


Public Good Service Stations 


HRISTIAN laymen to the number of about 100 are to open 

in New York this fall some Public Good Service Stations. 
These stations are believed to be the first of their kind in any 
city. The central station will be at the Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and 34th Street, on all Sundays, 2 to 6 p. m., September 
19 to November 21, inclusive, and there will be eight district 
stations, maintained in connection with well-known churches 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Mt. Vernon and Montclair. The plans 
are comprised in an American Institute of Applied Christianity, 
which is now being incorporated, and which is believed to be 
the first institute of its kind in America. The basis of its 
teaching is Christ’s economy. The institute is founded by 
Christian men who have had twenty years’ experience in New 
York, and only upon consultation with foremost Christian lead- 
ers, educators and business men. 

The aims of the institute are to suggest to men and women 
definite tasks to perform during some part of their spare time, 
always as volunteers, and to teach them scientific methods, 
based on Christ’s methods, in the performance of those tasks. 
Especially important are eight personal tasks. With them 
central and district stations will advertise to the public that 
everybody offering for volunteer service can be given things to 
do that are worth while, and that all can do, no matter how 
busy, how ignorant or how poor. Particular efforts are to be 
made to gain from the general public men competent to lead 
Bible classes, superintend Sunday schools, head work for boys, 
and serve as leaders in financial plans, train them if need be, 
and furnish them to churches in need of such volunteer assist- 
ance. The institute will charge no tuition, and will enter upon 
no plans of its own, beyond enlisting and supplying workers 
to others, being a central recruiting and training school for all. 


Ten Commandments for Parishioners 


HE following commandments were prepared by a layman, 

Grove A. Grunman, for a recent prayer meeting of his 
church in Minneapolis, the subject being, “How To Help the 
Minister”: 


1. Thou shalt not expect thy minister to be a perfect man. 
If he were perfect, he would not understand his parishioners 
well enough to help them. 

2. Thou shalt not accuse thy minister of trying to run 
the church. If parishioners are capable of running a church, 
it is foolish to employ an expert to do it. 

3. Thou shalt not expect thy minister always to agree 
with thee. He is employed to teach thee, and to correct any 
false ideas thou hast along spiritual lines. 

4. Thou shalt not watch for mannerisms or errors of 
speech or style in the pulpit. Thy minister is not employed to 
teach delsarte, or rhetoric, but to preach the. gospel to thee. 

5. Thou shalt not fail to present to thy minister now any 
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bouquets thou hast in reserve for him. When he meets thy 
expectations, he deserves the comfort of knowing it. 

6. Thou shalt go to all the church services prepared 
to be pleased and blessed. Thus shalt thou help the minister 
and the service, and thyself carry away a blessing. 

7. Thou shalt not fret thyself when thy brethren are 
chosen before thee for official honers. Office carries labor and 
responsibility, and a right attitude may make thee more useful 
than thy official brother. 

8. Thou shalt always speak well, or not at all, of thy 
minister, thy church, and thy brethren. It is not always easy 
to speak favorably, but not to speak unfavorably requires only 
silence. 

9. Thou shalt contribute as cheerfully of thy time and 
means to thy religious as to secular life. Thy joy of thy re- 
ligious life will be in exact proportion to thy contribution 
thereto. 

10. Thou shalt not demand of thy minister or thy brethren 
more exemplary conduct than thine own. It is as a leader in 
righteousness, rather than a follower, that thou shalt most 
honor thy Lord, and be most honored of him. 


A Living Memorial 

HE woman’s society of the First Church of Terre Haute, 

Ind., is perpetuating the memory of its “beloved treasurer, 
Mrs. Sarah Emily Acock, in whose life the foreign missionary 
work was a passion,” by the gift of a sum of money which will 
go toward the support of a Christian Assamese girl, a graduate 
of the Nowgong Girls’ School, Assam, in the Ludhiana Medical 
School. Mrs. Acock, who at the time of her death was over 
eighty years old, had for twenty years served this society as 
treasurer. That her interest in missions was real, deep and 
sacrificial is evidenced by the fact that in addition to her own 
work in the Terre Haute church she gave her daughter, Miss 
Amy Acock, to foreign service. Miss Acock first went to 
Japan in 1905, has had one furlough at home, returning aguin in 
1917, and was at her post of duty when her mother died. Are 
there not other societies who would invest in such living 
memorials to their faithful workers? 


Facts Concerning Japan 

IRST: While Japan is smaller in area than California and 

much of her land is barren, yet she supports a population 
half that of the United States. 

2. Japan has 20,000 mills and factories, employing more 
than 1,000,000 men, women and children. Of the thousands of 
recruits from rural districts to the big manufacturing centers, 
60 per cent never return home. Of those who do, one out of 
six has tuberculosis. 


3. The factory laws provide that little children shall not. 


work before 4 a. m. nor after 10 p. m. Women shall not work 
more than 12 hours a day except in unusual circumstances. 

4. Christianity applied to industries means sane, inspiring 
leadership. 

5. Japan has adopted all the machinery of modern indus- 
try, but none of the soul. 

6. In 1853 Japan was the hermit nation; now she is one of 
the five great world powers. 

7. Japan is the only stable government in the Hast. 

8. Japan has one of the finest school systems in the world. 
Tokio is one of the world’s great student centers. 

9. In 1912-13, 7,893,719 pupils were in Japanese schools. 
Ninety-five per cent of the children are in school. 

10. No other nation in history has made in the short space 
of sixty years the advancement in political, educational, indus- 
trial, military and scientific matters that Japan has. 

11. Until recently a large percentage of the university 
students in Japan confessed openly that they had no religious 
ideas. This is now changing and interest in religion is in- 
creasing. 

12. Leadership in the far East is and will be in this gen- 
eration in the hands of the Japanese. 

13. There are 360,000 Christian church members out of 
Japan’s population of 64,000,000. 

14. Christianity is transforming the institutions of the new 
Japan. 

15. Christianity will have her great struggle not with the 
eld religions of Japan, but with her irreligion. 

16. If Christianity can captivate Japan, Japanese Christian- 
ity can captivate the Orient. 
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17. Wise economy in interdenominational relations 
eliminate most of Japan’s eighteen theological seminari 
her fourteen woman's Bible schools. 

18. The gift to Japan through the gospel of Jesus of 
Christian conscience will solve Korea’s problems. 

19. The Japanese government makes adequate provisio 
for hospitals and medical attention. The church is thus re- 
lieved of this burden. 

20. Well chosen missionaries in rural towns will be able! 
to carry the gospel to the 74 per cent of the people yet un. 


touched. 
By the Eye Gate | 


| F you had never seen an eye or an ear and I came to you 
and began to talk about them how could I best teach 4 
what I wanted to say? 

If you did not know Polish and I did, and was trying td 
teach the names of the ear and the eye to you, how could | 
do it the most readily? I would use your eye to learn whai 
you say. ’ 

About 85 per cent of all you know, you learned througl 
your eye. The rest came through the ear unaided by the eye! 
Try a stereopticon lecture and see the results.—Stereopticor 
Division, Board of Promotion, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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The Girls at Pegu House, Rangoon 


M*: HELEN HUNT writes from Pegu House, Rangoon: 


“We shall have a family of twenty-two or twenty-three 
this year, as against seventeen last year. And the college has 
more girls as day students this year than ever before, too) 
Last year four out of the seventeen girls were not Christians 
This year, out of twenty-two, at least ten are not church mem 
bers. Two of those are earnest Christians, but haven’t beer 
able to get their parents’ permission to be baptized. This 
makes out a problem quite different from last year’s. We are 
so anxious to keep the atmosphere just as distinctly Christiar 
as we felt it was last year. All the Christian girls, includin; 
the two I mentioned, take their turns regularly this year ir 
leading evening prayers and asking grace at meals. I felt tha’ 
it was worth while for them to take very definite stands anc 
learn to do such things. Some of them never had done pray 
ing in public and thought at first that they couldn’t, but ever) 
one of them rose to my appeal when I told them how I fel 
about the difference in the proportion of Christians this yer 
and how much we want to keep the home Christian. 

“All five of the freshmen from Kemmendine are Buddhists 
Four girls are from Morton Lane, two of whom are the two whc 
are not yet church members. One of these is a senior in th: 
science course at Government College. She could find no plac 
to live, and since she tried to come here last year before wt 
offered the science course, and since hereafter anyone wh( 
wants science can come to our college, we are taking Ma Myint 
She is a dear and we are glad to have her. . You see, P| 
same conditions cannot be repeated.” 


Miss Hunt, the daughter of Dr. Emory W. Hunt, is dean 0 
women in Judson College, Rangoon. | 
; - 

People To Interest in Membership Week 


October 31 to November 8 


Pastor W. W. G. girls 
Missionary committee Crusaders and Heralds 
Choir Poster artists 


S. 8S. superintendents Men of the church | 


Everybody 


T'he pastor to preach Oct. 31, a. m.—a missionary cere | 
on I Cor: 8-9 (or another text as good). 

The missionary committee to arrange that no other activi: 
ties block the progress of membership week, and to provide é 
four-minute speaker for every church service of week. | 

The choir, Oct. 31, p. m., to give a song service consisting 
of missionary hymns and consecration songs. 

The superintendent of the Sunday school to secure a mis 
sionary speaker for Oct. 31. | 

The W. W. G. girls to canvass for active members for thei! 
own and the women’s organization. 

The Crusaders and Heralds to carry invitations for the 
Friday afternoon meeting. : 

Poster artists to prepare posters. r / 

The men of the church to urge their wives to become ac 
tive members of the mission circle and help in securing thei! 
friends as active members. 

Everybody to pray for the great missionary cause. 


| 
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What about Doctrinal Preaching ? 


| CORRESPONDENT takes issue with our state- 
ment in the issue of August 14 that the times 
demand more sane doctrinal preaching. He says: 


‘‘Hor years we have been preached at until we 
agree with the lawyer who closed his office and 
entered the ministry, giving as his reason that it is 
easier to preach than it is.to practice. More and 
more the teachings of James are coming to the 
front, for what is needed in every church is not 
professional preaching, but consecrated leadership 
in Christian work. The man of today wants less 
theology and more experience, less head and more 
heart preaching, to help him gain self-mastery and 
inspire him to Christian service to his fellows. In 
the judgment of the writer, the most effective ser- 
mons are those built out of the experiences of the 
week—i. e., cheering the sick, lifting the fallen, 
comforting the mourners, instructing the young, 
planning with the officers to codrdinate the work of 
the church—using the teachings of Christ as the 
vule and guide of our lives. Men are not interested 
in how sin came into the world as they are in 
knowing how to overcome evil thought, evil desires 
‘and evil acts. Men are weary of hearing the plan 
of salvation presented as though Christ died for 
the Baptist, the Presbyterian or the Methodist 
only, and not for all mankind. But they long for 
the companionship of that friend unseen, and a 
more intimate acquaintance with Him whom to 
‘know aright is life eternal. If men have accepted 
‘Christ and are living in the fullness of that life he 
‘came to give the world, there is very little need of 
‘preaching on death.’’ 

One can easily imagine the kind of sermon the 
brother thinks of as ‘‘doctrinal’’ and have more or 
less sympathy with him. There is a lot of truth in 
what he says. There is no difficulty in agreeing 
with him up to a certain point. But it is amusing 
to note that he protests against doctrine in words 
that are saturated with doctrine. And he involves 
himself in difficulty by the very things he says. 
Men’s actions are the result of thought; they are 
the outgrowth of an inner life. Nothing is quite so 
vital as an idea. Thought and the inner life have 
bases: what are they? The refreshing water of the 
spring reaches back to some source. There can be 
no flower without a plant and root. Let us ask 
Some questions based on his quoted sentences: 

_ Why should a man desire self-mastery? What 
4s the motive for Christian service? Can one cheer 
the sick or comfort the mourner unless he has some 
definite message to bring? With what shall one 
instruct the young? How can one use the teach- 
ings of Christ as the rule and guide of life unless 
5 knows with definiteness what those teachings 
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are? How can one speak of the ‘‘companionship of 
a friend unseen and a more intimate acquaintance 
with him’’ if he has no such knowledge as the doc- 
trine of Christ’s person and presence brings him? 
How shall men accept Christ unless they hear and 
know what he demands? Every one of these ques- 
tions deals with doctrine. 

A doctrinal sermon does not necessarily mean 
a sermon on death or on some involved theory of a 
plan of salvation. It may be a sermon on any one 
of the verities of Christian life and faith, on any 
of the great facts which lie back of our experience. 
When a man preaches on prayer, faith, immortality, 
love, sin, salvation, the character of Christ, he is 
preaching doctrine. And he is preaching just the 
hind of doctrine fitted to bring about the results 
the brother asks. It is fitting that there shall be a 
demand for emphasis on Christian speech and ac- 
tion. But these are the outcome of Christian faith. 
It is because a man believes some mighty and per- 
haps simple truths that he is able to speak and to 
act. Remove the thought that lies back of all, and 
the impulse to act will soon wither. 

Let us have practical sermons by all means. 
But do not let them be shallow, as they must be if 
there is no doctrinal basis. Let them reach back 
into the great truths which have proved that they 
have power to sustain men in every kind and time 
of trouble. Our churches would hold their mem- 
bers better, the people would not turn aside so 
easily to some new ism if they were better able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them, if they 
knew both Whom and what they have believed. 

We said that the right kind of doctrinal preach- 
ing is difficult. There has been much of it exceed- 
ingly trying to men and perhaps an abomination 
to the Lord. It has often been unrelated to life. 
But that is no sign that we can do away with it. 
It is rather a call to ministers to use brain-sweat 
and heart-energy in making sermons which shall be 
both helpful and edifying, which shall help because 
they edify. 


Is a Change Advisable? 


HE value of the conference held at Winona 

Lake, Ind., last week, led many to wish that 
meetings of a somewhat similar character might be 
held in different sections of the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Probably it would 
be necessary to make the majority of such meetings 
more distinctly sectional than the one held at Wi- 
nona Lake, but the worth of such opportunities for 
workers to meet for prayer and the consideration 
of important phases of our common task hardly 
needs affirmation. The consideration of such con- 
ferences naturally suggests the question: Is it ad- 
visable to hold the meetings of the Northern Bap- 
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tist Convention biennially instead of annually? If 
any large number of sectional conferences were to 
be held, it might be found necessary to ask those 
attending to pay their own expenses. Just how 
many would be compelled to choose between attend- 
ance upon the Northern Baptist Convention and at- 
tendance upon the conference we do not know, but 
the number would be considerable. Would any- 
thing be gained by holding the meetings of the 
Northern Baptist Convention only once in two 
years? Would anything of importance be lost by 
such a change? We invite expressions of opinion 
regarding this matter from our readers. 


Martyr or Suicide: Which? 


rae Lord Mayor of Cork was arrested for trea- 
son, tried, found guilty and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. Legally, he might have been 
shot. Having in mind, probably, the success of 
previous ‘‘hunger strikes,’’ the mayor has refused 
all food and, at the present writing, is said to be 
dying. One of our daily papers calls him ‘ta martyr 
for Erin.’’? He is pictured as dying for the sacred 
cause of freedom and as a sacrifice to English 
tyranny. 

In the sympathy naturally awakened by the 
pitiable spectacle of a starving man and the thought 
of his young wife and little child, we do well to 
bear in mind the facts of the case. He was a 
traitor to the British government. He was tried 
and found guilty. The British government is not 
taking his life. If he dies, it is of his own choice. 
Government might have inflicted a punishment 
much more severe, but was lenient. By refusing 
food he is committing suicide as certainly as if he 
were to blow out his brains. His countrymen and 
those who hate England may acclaim him as a 
martyr, but, if he persists, he cannot escape being 
PAPO B EE among those who have taken their own 
ives. 

A calm consideration of this case reveals some 
of the reasons why the government refuses to re- 
lease the starving man. If it were to do so it might 
as well give over all effort to exercise its functions 
in Ireland, or anywhere else, for that matter. If 
refusal of food is to secure release from jail, what 
criminal will remain in prison? To yield to hunger 
strikers is to make the processes of the law a farce 
and to reduce government to absolute impotency. 
Instead of law and order we should have unbridled 
anarchy. 

While the incident is most regrettable, we can- 
not see that there are any just grounds for the 
abuse which is being heaped upon the British gov- 
ernment for its attitude toward Mr. McSwiney. Ire- 
land is still a part of the British empire in spite of 
Mr. Valera and his so-called ‘‘republic.’’ Ameri- 
cans who believe that Abraham Lincoln was justi- 
fied in coercing the Southern states when they 
sought to withdraw from the Union, should be slow 
in throwing stones: at Great Britain because she 
refuses to give Ireland absolute independence. It 
must be borne in mind also that the most prosper- 
ous part of Ireland does not wish separation from 
Great Britain. 


THE BAPTIST 


Fire Prevention Day 


RESIDENT WILSON has designated Satur: 

day, Oct. 9, as fire prevention day, and has 
called upon the governors of the several states to 
request the citizens to plan on that day such exer- 
cises as shall bring before the people the serious 
and unhappy effects of the present unnecessary fire 
waste and the need of every effort to conserve the 
natural and created resources of the United States) 

There is reason enough for such effort. Fire 
occasions in our country an annual loss of life of 
15,000 people and of more than $250,000,000 ir 
buildings, foodstuffs and other created resources. A 
very large percentage of these fires are preventable 
They are caused in many cases by carelessness. | 

The day may serve to remind our churches oj 
{he desirability of seeing that church buildings anc 
parsonages are safeguarded against fire so far as 
may be, and are properly insured in case fire does 
come upon them. The annual loss from fires o1 
church property represents the interest on million: 
of dollars. God’s stewards should not be careles: 
in their use of his property. Are the building: 
properly wired? Are the heating arrangement; 
safe? Are those in charge reasonably careful 
Would a small investment of money make fo 
ereater security? Has the matter of insurance bee) 
properly attended to? These are questions whiel 
should lead to careful study of the situation and t 
such action as the findings may demand. On 
should no more be indifferent to the necessity 0 
guarding church property than he should be in tak 


ing care of what he calls him own. ; 4 


Buried Treasure ; 

ECENTLY workmen engaged on the restoré 
tion of the cathedral at Rheims, France, foun 
traces of a far earlier building beneath it whic 
the records declare was a basilica founded in th 
year 401. The nave of the primitive building wa 
disclosed supported by three Roman arches in goo 
condition. An archeologist made a careful exam 
ination of the sandy floor and found buried m | 
corner sacred images of ivory strangely and heat 
tifully carved. Evidently these had been buried t 
save them from the barbarians. q 
Such discoveries are by no means uncommon 
Europe where buildings have often been erecte 
upon the ruins of earlier structures and where eve 
whole cities are found by excavators, one below tl 
other. Frequently it has happened that the late 
building or city has been erected in part from m 
terial taken from the ruins of the earlier one. | 
The whole is a symbol. Life is built up in th 
same way. Written deep within our beings are 
straints or impulses which are there because of tl 
lives of those who have lived before us. The latt 
part of life is founded upon the earlier portio 
Cases are not uncommon in which an accident hi 
brought to the surface of a man’s life thoughts a 
incidents which had been long since forgotte 
There may be treasures of thought and_feeli 
buried deep within us which a little careful sear 
would reveal. The past, whether as known in 0 


; 
iy 
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ancestors or as experienced in ourselves, is not to 
jeignored. If possible we should try to understand 
tin order that we may have the conscious enjoy- 
ment and use of the powers and possibilities which 
yave been deeply planted there. 


Not in Terms of Money 


ONEY in itself is a prosaic thing. But that 
! which money can accomplish is far from being 
same and uninteresting. There is not much inspira- 
sion in looking at money which has been con- 
ributed, but there is a great deal of inspiration in 
aking note of what that money has done. 

We hope to be able from time to time to show 
what is being actually accomplished by the money 
which our people are giving weekly or monthly to 
the New World Movement. Sometimes payments 
drag a little after the first enthusiasm has been 
spent. But a proper knowledge of what is being 
Jone will prevent that enthusiasm from flagging. 

When people think of the $100,000,000 Cam- 
paign, they should not think merely of this vast 
sum of money. The things to keep in mind are that, 
ecause of this money, the gospel is being preached, 
salvation is being brought near men and women 
who have been sitting in darkness, mission schools 
are made so that they can do their work, men are 
being trained to do work among the foreign popula- 
tion of the United States, foreign mission stations 
are being given proper equipment, and work which 
has long been dreamed of can be started. Is the 
largest possible program of home and foreign mis- 
sion work desirable? Is our state work and city 
mission work a thing to be helped? If you answer 
in the affirmative, you are giving a reason why of- 
ferings should be made as large as possible. 

The carrying out of any great work for Jesus 
Christ must, our world being as it is, be dependent 
upon the gifts made by God’s people. Let us keep 
our eyes on the goal and on what is actually being 
done, and giving will become not a duty but the 
greatest of privileges. 


A Neglected Duty 


f 

fee URES carefully gathered in several states 
and large cities of such states indicate that the 
‘umber of eligible church voters who do not regu- 
larly vote in the primaries of their parties runs as 
high as 75 per cent. Inasmuch as it is in the prim- 
aries that results are often determined, and al- 
Ways in these that men receive their chance to 
designate who shall be the candidate of their party, 
this means that as many as three out of four of 
our church people neglect this duty. They hear ad- 
dresses on Christian citizenship and often speak 
of the matter themselves, but neglect the most obvi- 
ous and one of the most useful ways of promoting 
‘the interests of such citizenship. 

| Men who are not wedded to the church vote in 
such primaries. The call of the boss does not fall 
on deaf ears; his henchmen are always present in 
large numbers. And the character of the candi- 
dates for whom men may vote on election day 1s 
determined in too large a measure by this group. 
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The church men may complain of boss domination, 
they may be ashamed of the kind of government 
given their city or town, but they have no valid 
cause for complaint inasmuch as their own neglect 
has been a large factor in determining results. 

In many of the states there were men who op- 
posed woman suffrage on the ground that the 
women would not use the franchise even if it were 
given them. What about the men who do not vote? 
Are they also unworthy of the franchise? Ought it 
to be taken from them? Should there be some civic 
penalty visited upon the person who neglects to 
vote? These questions are being discussed more 
seriously today than they were a few years ago. 

Christian men and women ought to be interested 
in determining the character of the government 
which is to help make the environment in which 
they live and in which their churches must do their 
work. It is a burning shame that there has been 
so much neglect. And under our present system 
all should remember that the primary election is 
often of more importance than the final election. 
Why not summon ourselves and our neighbors to 
such a doing of civic duty that the old reproach 
concerning the neglectful church vote can no longer 
be made? 

* * * 

Undoubtedly some valuable things are being 
lost with the discontinuance of the Interchurch 
World Movement. It may be that none of these 
can be salvaged. There are those, however, who 
hold a contrary opinion. Among these is John 
Ralph Voris, who was formerly director of the Pa- 
cific division, and later secretary of the county 
organization division of the Interchurch Movement, 
from whose pen comes the article which is pub- 
lished in another column. We do not print this 
article because we believe in all its contentions, but 
rather because it raises some questions which are 
worthy of the serious thought of Christian people 
who believe in certain ideals even when they object 
to a particular organization which has for the 
moment embodied some of those ideals. 

* * * 


The following note regarding a recent article 
in the Open Forum comes from Dr. Alvah 8S. Hobart 
of Crozer Theological Seminary and is self ex- 
planatory: ‘‘I see that a writer suggests that A. 
S. H. should have signed his name. As a matter 
of fact, I did not intend to have myself concealed, 
but I may have done so. But you are at liberty to 
say who A. S. H. is. I quite agree with the sug- 
gestion.’’ Inasmuch as Dr. Hobart’s full name had 
appeared a short time before in THe Baptist, and 
he is not unknown in the denomination, it was as- 
sumed by all that his identity would be known. 

* * *% 


Dr. Samuel Harrison Greene, for nearly forty 
years pastor of Calvary Church, Washington, D. 
C., passed to his reward on Tuesday, Sept. 7. The 
funeral services were held on the following Friday, 
conducted by Dr. A. S. Hobart, a lifelong friend. 
An appreciation of this good minister of Jesus 
Christ will appear in our next issue. 
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Where They Never 
Give a Fellow Up 


The Baptist mission on the Lower 
East Side of New York City is try- 
ing to win the boys of the “tough 
gang.’ What success it is hav- 
ing through persistent effort and 
prayer is set forth in this article 


By COE HAYNE 


ROM Mulberry Street and the Bowery a num- 
ber of poys gathered in a dark alley opposite 
Mariners’ Temple, the Baptist mission on 
the Lower Hast Side of New York City. At 

a given signal from the leader of the gang the boys 
charged across the street and entered a side door 
of the mission and raided one of the vacant rooms. 
They overturned benches and chairs and stamped 
upon them, doing all the damage possible during the 
brief interval they remained in the building. 

The Italian pastor, two Italian young men and the writer 
were drawn to that part of the building by the loud racket. 
One of the raiders was seen flying through the side entrance— 
the last member of the gang to leave the building. A woman 
appeared from a door and hysterically demanded that the 
police be called. An old man who often came to the mission 
to render what assistance he could in distributing song-books 
and arranging chairs seemed greatly disturbed. 

“We should get the police after those hoodlums,” he de- 
clared. “We ought to make a lesson out of one of them.” 

The pastor and his two young friends did not get excited. 

“One time a policeman caught one of these mischief 
makers,” said the pastor. ‘He brought him to me and asked 
me if he should jail him. I said, ‘No, let him go. He feels 
sorry for what he has done. Some day he won’t bother us 
any more.’”’ 

I turned to one of the young Italians. You could walk 
several blocks in a big city before seeing a finer type of the 
new American. His skin was clear and healthy, his eyes were 
the open, friendly sort that inspire confidence. 

“What have you to say about this raid?” I asked. 
rather vicious, don’t you think?” 

Louis smiled in a quiet way. “I know who they are. 
They don’t mean anything by it. Nobody is setting them up 
to do it, as some tell us. It’s just their way of having fun. 
We are praying for a number of the boys in that gang, and 
some day—yes, it may be several years from now—we’ll win 
them for Christ. We never give up a fellow when we once 
start praying for him.” 

A wonderful night at the mission! Down in the social 
rooms a group of Italian young people, with the two young 
woman missionaries, served supper for the teams working for 
the success of the New World Movement. Around the table 
were gathered representatives of several nations, China, Italy, 
Russia and America leading. They were residents of the 
Lower East Side, and they pledged their loyalty to the ad- 
vanced program. 

After supper the Italian young people gathered in the 
Christian Endeavor rooms and held their weekly prayer meet- 
ing. Leading them in their devotions was an American high- 
school boy from an up-town church. With them were the two 
devoted young women who had consecrated their lives to home 
missionary work. As a part of that group, but not actually 
members of it, were half a dozen Italian boys who were still 
members of the street gangs, but had been drawn by some 
power they could not define and had taken seats in that circle. 
When the prayers and testimonies made them conscious of 
their lack of harmony with the higher plane of living, they 
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bolted downstairs, shouting their derision. But it was an hour 
before they left the building. The English pastor in charge 
of the mission held them in earnest conversation in some 
room below and listened kindly to their vague objections ¥ 
the Christian faith as exemplified at the mission. 

In that prayer circle were three Italian girls grown fo 
womanhood who knew that as soon as they returned to their 
homes that night they would be beaten unmercifully by par- 
ents who had practically forsaken the Roman Catholic Church 
and yet refused their daughters the peaceful enjoyment of a 
gospel that brought Jesus directly into their lives without 
priest or prelate as intermediary. Twice and sometimes three 
times a week these beautiful Italian girls were willing to 
suffer cruel punishments in honor of their blessed Saviour. , 

“Why do you not appeal to some organization for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children in behalf of these young con- 
verts?” I asked one of the missionaries. ( 

“They do not wish us to,” said this young woman. “They 
love their parents and are sorry for them. All of our youn 
people pass through this period of persecution because of yal 
stand for Christ.” 

“T never feel the strap when father lays it across my 
back,” said a starry-eyed young woman whose daylight hours’ 
were spent in hard labor assisting her mother to care for a 
large family of children. “I can’t explain why the strap 
doesn’t hurt. Last night father broke it across my back. It 
seems to me that Jesus is always with me and takes upon 
himself some of the force of the blows.” This was not sob- 
stuff; the girl smiled brightly while she told her story—a 
story as old as the gospel itself. Beautiful as the morning is 
such a faith—a faith which keeps the world from growing old. 

Among these children of the tenements was Joseph, who 
told me his story and gave me permission to use his full 
name. But for several reasons it is preferable to refer to 
him simply as Joseph. He and Louis are staunch friends. On 
this same wonderful night at the mission, Joseph gave his 
testimony before the deacons, who thereupon voted to recom- 
mend him to the church as a candidate for baptism. 

“IT came to this country from Sicily when I was ten years 
old,” said Joseph. “Father, mother and a younger brother 
were with me. Father could not find work, so I used to get 
up at four o’clock in the morning to sell papers until nine so 
that I could earn 15 to 20 cents to buy milk and bread for 
our breakfast. I attended the public school just off the 
Bowery. After school every day I was out with my shine-box. 
I also picked up an occasional dime by acting as porter for 
folks walking from the subway station to the ferries or the 
railroad stations. (Continued on page 1166) 
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A Visit to Vienna 


Austria today is in a vicious circle, without coal or raw mate- 
rials to start her industries and without manufactures to secure 
money or credit. This vivid article shows how such an economic 
condition results in human deprivation, suffering and starvation 


: By SHERWOOD EDDY 


HAVE just returned from Austria and Vienna. We jour- A student association has been formed to furnish relief for 
neyed over rolling hills, past beautiful forests, snug little these students, and 2200 are being fed one meal a day. They 
farms, clustered villages with their red-tiled roofs, fields are charged one-third of a cent for the breakfast in order that 
of green or yellow grain dashed with poppies of red— they may retain their self-respect. The meal consists of one- 
rough a landscape of surpassing beauty. Here is Austria tenth of a loaf of white bread and a cup of cocoa. Some 1500 
ith its former population of 52,000,000 dismembered now and women students have been furnished clothing. Clad in little 
ken into seven states, divided on national lines. Austria more than rags, becoming filthy and verminous, without even 
roper is now left a mountainous country, with little agricul- money to buy soap or a bath, the condition of many of them 
ire and few industries, and of its scant population of 6,000,000 is pitiable. They cannot afford to buy needles or thread to 
mme 2,000,000 are crowded in the starving city of Vienna. Of mend their old clothes. 
1ese two million, over a million are hungry today. Only half Many of the men are wearing their old army field uniforms, 
million have employment with adequate support, and ninety- now frayed and threadbare. Others have a thin overcoat but- 
x per cent of the children are undernourished. toned up tight to the neck, without shirt or underwear. Many 
Austria today is in a vicious circle, without coal or raw were left with tuberculosis and malaria after the war. I saw 
aterials to start her industries and without manufactures to sad wrecks and cripples in the streets. Students who have to 
pecure money or credit. While in Vienna I interviewed the wait for ten minutes in the breadline sometimes faint and 
‘udents and student leaders, attended student meetings, visited cannot stand. The professors are in worse condition than the 
ie university, and made a brief study of the relief work car- students. The registrar of the university, who ranks next to 
ed on by the American Relief Administration, the Anglo- the rector, gets $285 a year. He frequently has to go without 
hn@rican Society of Friends, the Red Cross, and the student his midday meal to save enough to buy a few clothes for his 
‘ovement. I visited the homes of the poor and saw sights' children. 
tat I shall never forget. I went through those human kennels, The college fees have increased sevenfold, and the cost of 
ot fit for habitation—dark holes and stifling smells where textbooks tenfold. A single piece of drawing paper now costs 
te could hardly force himself to breathe the air long enough twenty kronen, or 15 cents. A student’s normal budget has 
i make a hasty inspection. Here were a widow and four chil- increased from 1300 kronen to 21,000 kronen, or sixteenfold, 
ven in two little holes in a filthy alley, living on 150 kronen, but this amount they do not possess. If a student tutors for 
»$1amonth. In the next house was a family with the father three hours he earns but 10 cents daily, or $26 a year. 
tad, the mother sick, one boy dwarfed and underfed, and Let us take one or two concrete cases of actual students 
other boy of seventeen striving to support the family, but in the university. (1) E. L. is a doctor of law. He served 
le to procure only one-third the amount of food they required. in the war for four years and contracted tuberculosis during 
‘ere I saw a starved little child nearly two years old weighing _his service, and he is now an invalid. As a lawyer’s assistant 
ly twelve pounds. The father had been lost as a prisoner he earns $5.70 a month, and he has to support his aged father, 
| war—perhaps still living in some distant prison camp in the two living together in one small room. He has no prospect 
iberia. Hundreds of thousands of these prisoners are still of earning his way in the law or of having a home. (2) H. H., 
agering in these camps in many lands, not returned to their a medical student, aged twenty-six, has to provide for his 
‘mes. The mother of the little child is dead. The child was mother and three sisters. Formerly they were well to do. 
ing upon its back, its legs twisted with rickets and softened They are now selling one piece of furniture after another. 
‘mes—more in the shape of a bow-knot than human limbs. All four, by doing tutoring, can only earn $4.30 a month. After 
‘re were children of three or four with old, wrinkled faces four years in the army the young man was wounded in both 
at had never smiled, and starved children that had never legs, and he is partially disabled. (3) W. T. is a student of 
uked with their feeble spindle bow-legs. philosophy, living with his mother. They are selling their 
| I visited the hospital and looked down the long row of furniture and borrowing money to keep alive. Together they 
ts in wards where every child had tuberculosis. Inother wards have but $5.70 a month. Even if he can enter the overcrowded 
‘ery child has rickets. The softened limbs are placed in plaster profession of teaching, he will start with an impossible bur- 
sts. Some they are trying to bend; others must be broken to. den of debt. (4) F. W. is a student of philosophy. His family 
| set straight. I go with the doctor down the wards as he lost all in the revolution. He is now working as a tram-con- 
trying to call forth a smile or a laugh and kindle the spirit ductor. With his two sisters and father, he is living in one 
| Play in these little, starving wrecks of the war. Would room, trying to eke out an existence. (5) P., a doctor of 
‘at the men who started this war could look down these rows philosophy, is now learning shoemaking to support himself. 
| suffering humanity and see the hell that war has made of (6) A music student who is trying to eke out an existence is 
)ntral Europe! Here is a boy of nine who cannot stand upon spending 60 cents a month for food and 65 cents a month on 
3 feet from sheer exhaustion. The mother is doubled up, her music. Many students in the technical college are work- 
pped upon a broom-stick, her bones softened from under- ing as laborers, mechanics and wood-cutters to appease their 
ding. I visited the long lines of mothers coming with their hunger, but after four years of underfeeding the students have 
‘pad-cards to get food for their children at home. Some 40,000 not enough strength for effective manual work. If they tutored, 
\ildren a week are fed by the Friends’ mission. The American it would require daily ten hours to earn a living, and compe- 
ist Administration is giving one meal a day to 300,000 chil- tition is such that no one could obtain so much. Some are 
ie in Austria this year and plans to give a meal a day to _ selling newspapers on the streets, getting one-fifteenth of a 
+),000 next year. cent profit on each paper and sometimes small tips. But it is 
| We spent some time in examining conditions of student demoralizing to stand for hours in the noisy streets and live 
Ta, Almost none of the students have had a daily breakfast upon tips. Imagine the despair of a student returning after 
‘ce 1917. Many have had only a crust of dry bread, and four years of fighting to fall inte such hopeless misery. After 
er take their first meal at noon. Many had not tasted being supported by his family for twenty years, neither the 
tter or chocolate for four years. One girl student was so student nor his family is now able to earn a livelihood. ven 
(oreome that’ she broke down and cried when given a piece’ if, the students succeeded in struggling through their college 
= course under such circumstances, there is no profession or call- 
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ing which offers much hope of success or support under present 
conditions in Austria. Some of the woman students have been 
driven to sell what was dearer than life itself in order to get 
their next meal. 

The increase of crime is one of the terrible results of 
hunger. A student in the technical college, seeing persons who 
had just come from the bank with money, fell upon them and 
tried to kill them with a club. Thirty-five persons were im- 
prisoned for murder in Vienna in the first three months of 
this year, mostly because of hunger. Criminal cases have multi- 
plied twentyfold. 

The state, which has lasted for a thousand years, has 
broken down. The Hapsburg monarchy, which furnished the 
keystone for the arch, has fallen, leaving only a wreck behind. 
The old -empire is now broken into seven component parts. 


The Conference at Winona Lake | 


A sympathetic report of a gathering from which our denominational 
workers went with their hearts warm towards God and with a calm con- 
fidence of ultimate and complete victory in the $100,000,000 Campaign 


By LATHAN A. CRANDALL 


EHOLD how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity.” The dominant im- 
pression made upon those who were present at the 
Winona Lake conference, Sept. 7-9, was that of 

essential unity and inspiring brotherhood. This does not mean 
that all of the 140 representatives, coming from all parts of 
the territory of the Northern Baptist Convention, agreed con- 
cerning all the questions which came before them, but that 
every question was considered calmly, fraternally and without 
the slightest friction. 

This conference was called by the Board of Promotion, and 
among those in attendance, in addition to the members of the 
administrative committee, were the directors of the state boards 
of promotion, representatives of our national organizations, 
members of the finance committee, and other well-known denom- 
inational workers. Meetings of the administrative committee 
were held, and the state leaders found opportunity for helpful 
conference. ‘The purpose of the conference was for prepara- 
tion. As a denomination we face great tasks. This is always 
true, but in view of the necessity for completing the $100,- 
000,000 campaign it is a truth which has special significance 
just now. Approximately $40,000,000 remains to be raised. 
This can and must be done, but its accomplishment depends 
upon the power of the living God manifesting itself through 
his children. Very wisely, therefore, much time was given to 
prayer and to the consideration of our relationship to Jesus 
Christ. If nothing else had been accomplished, the experience 
of spiritual renewal which, we believe, came to everyone pres- 
ent, would have more than justified this gthering. More than 
one said that the closing moments when Dr. Padelford led us 
to think upon the fundamental importance of a consciousness 
of God, were of inestimable value to their spiritual lives. In 
the quiet of that hour God came very near to us and we shall 
go in the strength there gained for many days. 

The conferencé was not a legislative body but, in view of 
its character, its conclusions cannot fail of having weight with 
the Board of Promotion and those charged with the conduct of 
our denominational affairs. In fact, the formulated sugges- 
tions brought before the conference by Dr. Aitchison were such 
as to elicit discussion and call out expressions of opinion from 
those present. Many questions were asked by state workers and 
others; questions growing out of real experiences. Valuable 
suggestions were made by experienced and successful leaders, 
and the officers of the Board of Promotion were always ready 
to give reasons for any plan which they had agreed upon. It 
was a fine illustration of Baptist democracy when officers and 
privates conferred together simply as children of our common 
Father, each one having in mind only the interests of the 
kingdom of God. 

It hardly need be said that the subject around which most 
of the discussion was carried on was the completion of the 
$100,000,000 campaign. All felt the great importance of prompt 
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The Austrian republic lies prostrate. Unless she is permitt 
to unite with Germany, it is difficult to see how Austria ¢; 
regain her footing. In the meantime, people are dying 
hunger. Such is the plight of Austria. | 

None of these people voted for the war or wanted it. Sor 
of them are students who fought for the allies. All of the 
are human, and they are helpless. On the ship I met an Ame 
ican who had just received an appeal for the starving in t 
central empires. He said, “I am not a Christian and don 
profess to be, but I seemed to hear a voice saying, ‘If thi: 
enemy hunger, feed him,’ and I drew out a check at onc 
This man did not profess to be a Christian, but he was huma 
All of us are human, and some of us profess to be Chr 
tian. 

New York City. 
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and untiring effort to this end, and it is not too much bog 
that there was a calm confidence of ultimate victory. No 
position was shown to underestimate the difficulty of ie 
and over and over again our thoughts were turned to God) 
our reliance. Because it is his work and because of his oro 
ises men and women were ready to undertake the seeming 
impossible with high courage and every expectation of sugce 
It was the unanimous sentiment of those present that the ca 
paign should begin at once and be carried on persistently an 
the close of the fiscal year. When the last week in April com 
and with it the first anniversary of the great drive which © 
sulted in raising three-fifths of the amount needed, it is hor 
that the enthusiasm and devotion which will have been g 
erated by that time will take us well over the top. To do ‘ti 
we must have the loyal and unselfish help of the men ‘ 
women of our churches. 
Our readers will be interested in action taken by the c’ 
ference concerning THE Baptist. The committee to which 1 
suggestions presented by the Board of Promotion were refer) 
recommended among other findings which it reported back, t) 
as a minimum we undertake to secure one subscriber to 1! 
Baptist for every ten members in a given church, and that 
a maximum we try to put a denominational paper into evi 
home in the confines of the Northern Baptist Convention. 1 
committee urged that the quota for subscriptions to ne de 


tional papers be considered just as vital a part of the denc 
inational program as the financial quota. It was also rec 
mended that state boards of promotion, in connection with 

Baptist and Missions, be charged with the responsibility } 
attaining these objects. THE Baptist and Missions are m 
than ready to act upon these recommendations; are you rec 
to co-operate? ; 

On Tuesday evening, inspiring addresses were made 
four of our trusted denominational leaders: Mrs. Andrew 
Leish, Mr. E. H. Rhoades, Dr. James H. Franklin and R 
Charles A. Brooks. These addresses cannot be reported he 
but they will never be forgotten by those present. From i 
mate knowledge of world needs and in words that stirred 
hearts, Mrs. MacLeish and Mr. Rhodes spoke of the “next ‘st! 
in our denominational advance. Dr, Franklin, still under | 
spell of the conference held in London last July, gave wi 
vivid word picture of that remarkable gathering. Mr. Broc 
just back from a year’s study of conditions in the Near ‘Ei 
made intensely real the suffering and the needs of the Bap 
folk in these lands. At another time we hope to speak of | 
new fields for our effort presented to us by Dr. Franklin ¢ 
Mr. Brooks, and to make an announcement concerning 
work in Hurope which will gladden all hearts. 

We cannot refrain from adding that much of the pleas 
and profit of this memorable conference grew out of the 
selfish work done by Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, whose courtesy i 
thoughtfulness were most keenly appreciated. 
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of them? 
states; why not in others? 
history of co-operation. 


/ O the regret of thousands in every denomination, it 
would appear at the time of writing as if the Inter- 
church World Movement can not be continued at all, 
| or if continued will exist only in a form that will rob 
‘of most of its power. There are two great camps of those 
10 hoped to the last moment that this Movement would not 
| discontinued. The first consisted of those who believed im 

ideals and the method taken to attain these ideals—the 
omotive, autccratic, non-educational method. The second 
nsisted of those who, doubting the wisdom and the efficiency 
the way in which the Interchurch Movement went about its 
3k, yet believed so strongly in the codperative principle and 
re so eager to see denominations work together to bring 
out their common ideals that they overlooked administrative 
easures which they strongly disapproved. 

There is a tendency for all of these to give up at the 
esent time. Jt is not so much that enemies of codperation 
ye won. Indeed I believe there are few who are antagonistic 
| real cooperation. It is rather that the crusaders for the 
pal of associated action are sick at heart and slow of mind. 
ey may not have given up for all time, but they have become 
\parently inert. Many of those most active in Interchurch 
dership seemingly have shell-shock. They are proposing no 
\nuine constructive measures, nor did they at the meeting 
| the general committee at Cleveland, or at the denomina- 
jmal assemblies. It was merely a program along old lines 
weloped in a limited manner. Indeed, most of them have 
't at any time been able to create plans within terms which 
2 denominations seem to be imposing. For example, the 
(minant leaders of the Interchurch have thought and acted 
~m the standpoint of a highly centralized organization, wholly 
\tocratic toward territorial constituencies. It is next to im- 
ssible for them at a time of crisis to turn from this to 
democratic method, even though this may save much of the 
ork accomplished this past year. They thought in terms 
| a highly-financed super-organization, and it therefore is 
Td for them to think through a program which shall consist 
li the denominational plans carried out under the leadership 
| local denominational executives to whom the program is 
vered as a suggestion, not a mandate. This by no means is 
nolly to the discredit of the Interchurch leaders. Much can 
/ said in favor of the method adopted by the I. W. M., if we 
‘ce start on the basis of speedy organization. 

__A few loyal people are still working with prodigious 
arage to liquidate the affairs of the Movement, and to save 
/as an organization to do a few specific, and limited kinds 
work. But apparently everybody has gone on a mental vaca- 
‘m with regard to the big things involved. 

_ This would not be so bad if there had been no Interchurch 
ovement. Then things could take their course, and gradually 
“al organizations would spring up over the country, forcing 
sentiment for national codoperation. But it is as futile to 
y to act as if there had been no Interchurch Movement as 
/ imagine there was no great war. That is what we have been 
ying to do in our national affairs, and our nation has failed 
| Capitalize the ideals of the war. We are running the risk 
losing not only some of the money values of the Interchurch, 
it of scrapping its spiritual values as well. Talk about being 
jtravagant! Not at any time was the Interchurch Move- 
ent such a spendthrift as we are now while we let organiza- 
Ms disintegrate, goodwill disappear, interest worked up 
‘Tough costly education, sag. 

The values to be conserved fall into three groups: 1. The 
cal codperative organizations formed to carry out the Inter- 
lurch program; 2. The correlation of present denominational 
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Salvaging Co-operative Ideals 


Some valuable things are being lost with the discontinuance of 
the Interchurch World Movement. 
Church co-operation has proved possible in some 


Is it possible to salvage some 


These are momentous days in the 


Shall we fiddle while values burn? 


By JOHN RALPH VORIS 


programs; 3. The surveys. With the third this plea will 
deal briefly, for the surveys are well known and if conserva- 
tion of the first two fields is brought about, the surveys will 
follow through local initiative. 

Our first plea is to save the state advisory committees, 
as they are called. These committees form the most complete 
Piece of organization work done by the Interchurch. They 
represent a prodigious advance in an expressed willingness to 
cooperate. They are the work of forty-eight secretaries, most 
of them recognized denominational leaders themselves, who 
sincerely tried to build up a body of men and women truly 
representative of the denominations. Some of these commit- 
tees have not been well organized; most of them represent a 
very excellent type of development—fairly appointed, equably 
representative, with able members. 

Shall these be scrapped? They are in process of disinte- 
gration now. Insufficient as they are, they are further ad- 
vanced than they probably would have been in ten or fifteen 
years of ordinary development. True, they have some of the 
faults of forced development. Organized from “above” (what 
a misnomer, to call the New York Headquarters of any or- 
ganization “above!”), they did not represent local initiative 
at the outset. Always subject to the mandates from New 
York, always “advisory” until the final emergency when they 
were the last hope in getting money, they did not develop 
much independence of thought or of action. And yet they are 
the very men and women who would have been members of 
a state board or council if organized in a different way. 

Let these committees be retained, if only a bridge to some- 
thing better. They should not permit one contribution of the 
cooperative work in their own state to be lost. From now on 
they would of course be autonomous councils possibly called 
interdenominational boards or committees. Let them work on 
toward better and more authoritive representation of denomina- 
tions. Let them take particular care to bring together the 
present denominational executives. If they accomplish but 
that, they can carry out the greater part of the program to 
be suggested. 

The present headquarters should be maintained on a 
modest scale, if only as an address, or some other central clear- 
ing house secured. In most cases it will not be difficult to 
maintain an office secretary or stenographer, at least for part 
time to help out the leaders who would be giving their serv- 
ices. Wherever possible, it would be wise to retain the past 
Interchurch secretaries. Taking it by and large, these men 
have been exceedingly capable. It was not possible to secure 
men especially trained to that work. There has been no 
precedent in the past, and no training possible. Through their 
work of the past year these men have had a training equal 
to that of a special school course. These men represent the 
best knowledge to the present time, and within a few years 
they will develop a strong leadership. Most of these men are 
already lost to professional leadership. They received notice 
June 28, having a month’s vacation. Openings have already 
probably come to most of them. And yet even now some of 
them may still perhaps be available for this work, provided 
their own state committee wishes to retain them. No other 
authority than itself should be recognized or even consulted 
by the committee. Even if the financing of the secretary’s 
salary could be for only two or three months it would tide 
over the chasm, and the secretary could then give adequate 
leadership to finance the work. Each state would care for its 
own expenses, determining its budget. 

Since writing this, the writer has learned that Ohio has 
underwritten the greater part of its budget for the coming 
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year; that Minnesota has written a budget of two months, 
with the hope that its work can be then continued; that the 
California federation, quiescent during the work of the Inter- 
church, is serenely going forward with the survey and other 
parts of the Interchurch program; that Indiana, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts federations will continue their work. Other 
states may be under way. While the federation idea had 
gripped most of these states before the Interchurch Movement, 
they were in only a primary state of organization for the most 
part and their work was carried by the Interchurch. What 
they are doing, other states can do equally well. May we not 
appeal to Baptist leaders to save the state committees at once? 
This work need not wait for any national action whatsoever. 
It will be a wholly voluntary thing. No word need be waited 
from the Interchurch or the Federal Council. The committee 
would be independent and ready to affiliate with whatever na- 
tional movement afforded the best leadership, and in the mean- 
time we should be urging that there be national action. 

Of what nature should this national leadership be? First 
of all, whether or not the Interchurch Movement be continued 
(It seems at the time of writing that it will be, in a limited 
manner), the general committee, or the committee on reor- 
ganization, might make overtures to the Federal Council either 
to have the entire relationship to state councils or cooperat- 
ing committees, or to bear a joint responsibility with the 
Interchurch Movement. In view of the relationship of the 
Federal Council to the city federations through its commis- 
sion for this purpose, it would seem logical for it to have a 
similar relationship to the state federations.. If the Inter- 
church Movement is to be discontinued, then it is even more 
mandatory that its general committee take the initiative in 
recommending action to the Federal Council. Surely all 
readers understand that the Federal Council relationship to 
the city and state federations has been merely advisory, and 
that it would unquestionably accept a similar relationship 
to any autonomous state councils. Indeed, there have been 
the several state federations in which this attitude has been 
established and guaranteed. But the immediate backing of the 
Federal Council would be worth much to the state councils. 
It would give them a feeling that they were not isolated. 

If the Interchurch be continued and if it should claim 
the state councils and county organizations for itself, without 
respect to the Federal Council, then a condition which has 
seemed to the writer during the past year to be iniquitous, 
will be continued, viz., an attempt to “divide the field,” having 
the Federal Council related to the city federations, and the 
Interchurch to other cooperative councils. This field cannot 
be divided either in logic or justice. There must be a definite 
working and workable program of codperation among overhead 
organizations so that workers in the field will not be com- 
pelled to choose between two programs, each of which purports 
to represent cooperative Protestantism. 

If in view of conditions it may not seem wise for either 
the Federal Council or the Interchurch, singly or jointly, to 
continue these state and county organizations, then let the 
forward movements themselves appoint a joint committee to 
encourage and assist. 

The second feature of the codperative program which can 
be easily preserved and developed is the correlation of the 
existing forward movement plans for educational and inspira- 
tional purposes. 

Here again this is within the provinee of the state and 
district denominational leaders. Without outside direction 
or stimulation, with no outside budget, these men can meet 
together and plan their community conference program to- 
gether; merging where wise, having simultaneous programs 
where feasible, and separate programs where necessary. In 
fact any community program would represent all three types: 
union, simultaneous and separate meetings. 

If therefore the Baptist state superintendent plans to go 
to a certain community with an intensive training program, 
he will be willing to try to plan with the other denominational 
superintendents to make a common approach to the community. 
Each denomination will present its owniprogram in its own 
church. But there may be, if desired, ‘some united features, 
such aS evening inspirational addresses, men’s or women’s 
gatherings, young people’s suppers, etc. There would be united 
publicity, a united approach to High Schools and other local 
educational institutions, and, in an industrial city, there might 
be factory or street meetings. 

There are many of the smaller and needier committees 


_will never-return to the old careless, sinful life. 


‘obtained -by addressing the Department of Missionary EH 
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which must be omitted from a conference program by | 
denominations on account of expense. If one denominat, 
has a conference in a small town, it does it at heavy cost 
proportion to its membership. By having a cooperative p, 
it is perfectly possible for state and regional secretaries) 
reach every town, no matter how small, with a definite ; 
gram. 

But in this as in the case of the state councils, a natio 
program, and national leadership, will be of assistance. Yj 
will take the lead? Shall not the forward movement natio} 
executives have a conference together and create a plan) 
education from the present denominational programs by 
partments and as a whole, which recognizes not only | 
autonomy of the codperating denominations, but also of | 
district and state leadership. The program would be g 
gestive only. It could be adapted in whatever manner Xe 
leaders and local needs determined. 

Who will take the lead in this? Last year the Interchu 
did it in part, the Federal Council in part. There was | 
united, constructive leadership. Here again the field can) 
be parceled out to the leadership of five or six movement 
Federal Council, Missionary Education, Home Missions Coun 
Interchurch, except as there is one constructive program. "| 
whole program must be one. Therefore it is essential t 
the forward movement executives themselves, general and 
partmental, create the program, and have a continuous ri 
tionship to its promotion in so far as any relationship to st) 
and district forces is needed. If the state councils are ¢1 
tinued and a correlated program is recognized, then the : 
veys can be continued with little break. 

The Baptist leaders have always been the forefront of ) 
operation in evangelism, community service, missionary el 
cation, survey and patriotic service. They are experienced 
cooperative leadership. A responsibility equal to their vis 
and their experience surely rests on them in this me 
period. 


Where They Never Give a Fellow U 


(Continued from page 1162) A 

“My father kept right on having poor luck getting ste: 
work, and when I was thirteen and a half years old I wal 
out of school and never went back. I got a job at $64 wi 
as an errand boy at a store on Fulton Street. Then I wi 
to work in a soap factory for $9 a week. This wasn’t enol 
money for family use, so I went into a shoe factory and : 
came an‘expert in my department. - | 
“As a newsboy, boot-black and errand boy on the stre: 

of the Lower East Side I guess I learned every bad habi 
boy can have. I was a member of a tough gang that used 
be up to all sorts of pranks. We called it fun. | 
“T knew Louis in those early years. We attondlll } 
same school and often met on the streets. But he was al 
ferent boy. He attended the mission, and his folks used 0 
beat him up for it. Sometimes I went to the mission wh 
others of the gang. We went to have fun, laughing and te 
ing and banging chairs during Sunday school, and stone 
ihe building when we were outside, just like that gang i: 
tonight. We used to abuse Louis on the street. We th 
him ‘the deacon’ and tried to guy him into quitting the n¥ 
sion. But he was always kind to me. I could see ‘na te 
workers at the mission respected him, while I was alw 5 
making trouble for them. I can’t see even now why tly 
didn’t drive me out and order me to keep out on three 
getting the police after me. 
“I guess their kindness won me. I owe everything i P 
pastor and the woman missionaries, and I'll never forget wil 
Louis and the other members of the prayer circle have 


for me. They tell me that they have been praying for P 
seven years. And now I’m praying for some boys in that g83 
out there. .| 


| 


“Ag goon as I began to attend the prayer fee k 
speak for Jesus, I found happiness. I eanuee tell you ny 
happy I am. 
Next Sut 
1 will be baptized, and it will be the greatest day of my Ill) 

Others stories by the same author, written expressly * 
use in Baptist Sunday schools during the fall months, m 


tion, Tenth Floor, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Is the Virgin Birth Credible Today? 


By A. T. ROBERTSON 


the story of the birth of 
4 Jesus? Each age is sure 
of itself and credulous 
hers. Our own is charac- 
id by a species of cock- 
‘ess in its own wisdom that 
‘10 foundation in matter of 
| This question of the vir- 
irth of Jesus, attested by 
|Matthew and Luke in two 
fendent narratives, has 
attacked from every stand- 


tury. 


source, The Baptist 


im scientific grcunds it is 
‘d that it is impossible. At 
‘that argument was once 
| Modern science is fa- 
+ with partheno-genesis, or 
me birth,’ in the’ lower 
of life. Hence science 
it set aside the virgin birth 


helpful. 


question.—Editors. 


HE virgin birth of Christ is one of the doc- 

trines of our Christian faith which is receiv- 
ing fresh attention and suffering new questioning 
during these opening years of the twentieth cen- 
The following article, published 
Sunday School Times, was written by one of the 
outstanding American scholars, Dr. A. T. Robert- 
son of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. Coming as it does from so authoritative a 
feels that 
reproduced for the thousands of its readers who 
may not have had access to the article as it orig- 
inally appeared. Those who are interested in de- 
voting time to a deeper study of the question will 
find the footnotes, in which Dr. Robertson refers 
to the authorities which he quotes, exceedingly 
The works by Ramsey and Carpenter 
and Orr contain full discussions of the whole 


by a Hebrew.’” I heartily agree 
with Carpenter’ when he says 
of these events: “I believe 
that they were beyond the 
power of either Luke or Mary 
to invent, though their meaning 
was not beyond the power of 
Mary to apprehend. That ex- 
perience, described so briefly, so 
simply, so plainly, yet without a 
single word that could offend 
the most delicate purity, I take 
to be the conception of the 
Holy Child.” 

It is even objected that the 
Silence of Jesus concerning his 
divine birth discredits the nar- 
rative in Matthew and Luke. 
That is an utterly absurd de- 
mand. From the nature of the 
case Jesus could not say any- 
| thing on that subject. But 


in the 


it should be 


sus. However, Luke does 
resent the birth of Jesus 
accord with nature. He distinctly asserts that it was 
9 the overshadowing of Mary by the Holy Ghost, like the 
inah or Presence of God. It is miracle that we have, not. 
\e; but miracle cannot be ruled out unless it is ruled out 
where. To do that rules out God and leaves us with 
ae the biggest miracle of all. Besides, men of 
exe today do believe in the virgin birth of Jesus just as 
i did before them. And he was also a man of science. 
_is objected that Luke has simply followed blindly the 
/en myths which tell of gods becoming men. Some have 
janalogues in Babylonian mythology, some in Greek myth- 
some in Jewish theology. But none of them give us a 
irgin birth. They each contradict the other. No real con- 
m™ with Christianity is shown. ‘The Jewish theories con- 
‘he Gentile; the Gentile the Jewish; the new Babylonian 
vy destroys both and itself perishes with them.’ Har- 
| who counts the story legend, yet knocks the “myth” 
‘es in the head: ‘Nothing that is mythological in the 
|}of Greek or oriental myth is to be found in these ac- 
3; all here is in the spirit of the Old Testament, and 
of it reads like a passage from the historical books of 
mMeient volume.” 
/is objected that the very beauty and charm of Luke’s 
ive proves that it is all a legend. “That, as an a priori 
nent, I deny. Luke may be artistic, but so is God.’” 
oint is that the persons and the poems in Luke 1 and 2 
1€ actual events even better than they suit Luke’s story. 
teps of God have a rhythm that puts to shame our no- 
Measures. If God is at work in the birth of Jesus, every- 
‘else is simple enough. The supreme art of Luke lies in 
i the story as it was. Ramsay‘ has biting sarcasm for 
‘that cannot be satisfied: “Luke has already been 
lin the process: of discovery to be correct in almost 
‘detail of his statement” (in Luke 2:1-3). “The story 
’ established, and the plea now is that Luke’s story is 
md because it is true to facts.” We do not have to say 
uke had the same concepts that Mary had at each point. 
i there was a more anthropomorphic picture of the mes- 
» in Luke’s mind than there was in Mary’s I feel no 
Yet I believe that Luke was translating as exactly 
Could into Greek that which he heard. He expresses 
Hoke as a Greek that which was thought and expressed 
", “The Virgin Birth of Jesus” (p. 181); 2‘Date of the Acts 
Synoptic Gospels” (p. 156); *Carpenter, ‘Christianity Accord- 
Luke’ (p. 166); ‘Bearing of Recent Discovery’’ (p. 226); 
Luke the Physician” (p. 13, cf., Pp. 255); Op. Cit. (p.. 168); 
, “God and Our Soldiers’ (p. 244); 8Christianity 
to S. Luke’’ (p. 158); °Cf. Hibbert Journal Supplement for 


Cit. (p. 159); “Preface to “On the Threshold of the Un- 
‘Urr,.“‘The Virgin Birth of Christ’ (p. 191); ™Apologetics 


when only twelve years old he 
does reveal a consciousness that 
God is his Father in a peculiar sense (Luke 2:49). He often 
insisted on this point (John 5:18; 8:19; 10:25) in a way to 
enrage his enemies, who finally accused him of blasphemy for 
this very thing (Matt. 26:68f.):. 

It is not claimed that all the difficulty concerning the vir- 

gin birth of Jesus has been removed. We live in a world that 
has recovered the sense of wonder. The greatness of God 
overshadows all. The discovery of radium has made men of 
science humble. Astronomy has enlarged our ideas of God. 
Kinstein has modified Galileo and Newton. Scientists gaze 
into the heavens with fresh awe. If light is subject to the law 
of gravitation, spirit and matter are not far apart. And even 
men today can fly in the air. Loeb claims that by artificial 
stimulus he has made fertile infertile eggs of some forms of 
Sea-life (the sea-urchin). lf Loeb can do this, cannot God? 
“God laid his hand on the deepest spring of man’s being when 
his Son came to us: ‘conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
virgin Mary.’’” All things considered, it seems to me that 
the virgin birth of Jesus is overwhelmingly attested. We have 
seen the strength of the witness of Luke and the independent 
testimony of Matthew. John’s gospel really supports them. 
There is nothing contrary to this view in the New Testament 
save the erroneous reading of the Sinaitic Syriac for Matthew 
1:16, which is itself contradicted by its own text for Matthew 
1:18-20. 
But the question’ goes deeper ihan the witness of docu- 
ments or the interpretation of Luke. Carpenter’ puts it fairly: 
“Matters of this sort, involving belief or disbelief in the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth, are not determined, and cannot be 
determined, by sheer literary and historical criticism.” 

We are confronted by the fact of Christ, the most tre- 
mendous fact in human history. All efforts to prove that 
Jesus never lived, but is a myth, have failed signally. All 
efforts to separate “Jesus” and “Christ” have likewise failed, 
from the days of Cerinthus with his “Zon Christ” coming 
upon “Jesus” at his baptism to the recent “Jesus or Christ” 
controversy.® The historic Jesus and the Christ of faith con- 
front us in Mark and in the Logia of Jesus, our earliest known 
documents concerning Jesus. Besides, Christianity is the vital 
force for human uplift in the world. Christ today is the hope 
of the race, 

Thinking men have to account for the fact and the force 
of Christ. We have the view of Luke. It does account for the 
phenomenon of Jesus. If we reject it, we must have an alter- 
native view. Carpenter” has no doubt that the “incarnation 
principle is more clearly exhibited in the doctrine of a virgin 
birth than in any other.’ For myself I cannot conceive of a 
real incarnation of God in any other way.. Some men think 
that they can conceive of an incarnation of God in Jesus even 
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if Joseph was his actual father. They are certainly honest in 
their view, but it does not satisfy one. It greatly increases the 
difficulties for me. Sir W. F. Barrett" quotes F, Cc. S. Schiller 
as saying: 

“A mind unwilling to believe, or even undesirous to 
believe, our weightiest evidence must ever fail to impress. 
It will insist on taking the evidence in bits and rejecting item 
by item. The man who announces his intention of waiting 
until a single bit of absolutely conclusive evidence turns up, 
is really a man not open to conviction, and if he be a logician, 
he knows it.” 

The testimony of Luke concerning the virgin birth of 
Jesus is part of the larger problem of Jesus as the Son of 
God in human flesh. That question raises the greatest of all 
issues, the fact and the nature of God, of man, of sin, of re- 
cemption, of law, of miracles, of life, of matter, of spirit. The 


The College Situation | 


Have Baptist colleges the facilities to attract the unprecedented 
number of young men and women who are looking for the training 
that will fit them to fill important positions in the world’s work? 


By FREDERICK H. HODGE 


keep up with its orders, the business man is ready 

to invest his money in the concern. When, in addi- 
tion, the product is a thing essential to the public welfare, it 
becomes a matter of public interest to increase the output 
without lowering the quality. This is exactly the situation 
in our colleges today. A recent careful survey indicated that 
there were about 2,000 vacant teaching positions in the public 
schools of Indiana alone and only about 200 persons, not under 
contract, who were qualified to fill these positions. And the 
teaching profession is only one line that looks to the colleges 
to furnish the men and women to do the work. More and 
more the business world is calling for trained minds and the 
ability to grasp general principles, to analyze situations, to 
collate and present facts. It is a significant, but not excep- 
tional fact that Eugene Grace, who is perhaps the most bril- 
liant business success of the twentieth century, is a college 
man and was the valedictorian of his class. A well-informed 
man recently said that at the present rate it would take ten 
years for the colleges to graduate enough men to fill the posi- 
tions now calling for college-trained men. 

This condition is becoming recognized and the results are 
evident along several lines. In the first place, young men and 
women are applying for entrance to our colleges in numbers 
that are beyond precedent and, in many places, overwhelm- 
ing. At a single college it is estimated that a thousand quali- 
fied students applying for entrance this fall will have to be 
refused. In the second place, a considerable modification in 
the nature of the courses called for will necessarily result 
from the presence in college of so many students who are 
looking forward to careers in the business world. 

Both of these things make it necessary for colleges to 
increase their classroom space, their laboratory and library 
equipment and their teaching forces very materially and with- 
out delay. All this comes right at the time when the present 
cost of living makes an increase in salaries imperative. In- 
vestigations based on actual cases and carried out in widely 
different localities indicate that a minimum salary of $3,000 
a year is necessary for a college professor with an average 
family to enable him to live with reasonable economy, to 
meet the obligations that are fairly his, and to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that come to him for growth and 
development. This amount is from 50 to 100 per cent in 
advance of what most of the colleges in the Middle West and 
some of the colleges in the East have been paying. All of 
these things place a financial problem of the first magnitude 
before the authorities of the majority of the colleges of the 
country at the present time. The increase in income needed 


HEN a firm has been running its plant to full capac- 
VW ity year after year and yet has not been able to 
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angel Gabriel said to Mary: “Wherefore also that whic: 
to be born shall be called holy” (Luke 1:35). Peter says 
“he did no sin” (1 Peter 2:22). John asserts that “in 
was no sin” (1 John 3:5). Paul declares that “he kne 
sin” (2 Cor. 5:21). The author of Hebrews (4:15) says 
Jesus was “without sin.” Jesus himself claimed sini 
(John 8:46). “This problem of an absolutely Holy One in: 
sinful humanity: How did it come about? Can nate 
plain it?” Bruce® has the answer: “A sinless man ij 
much a miracle in the moral world as a virgin birth 
miracle in the physical world.” It remains true that the | 
adequate explanation of the whole truth about Jesus lie 
the interpretation given by Luke in the opening chapter 
his gospel. This view of Luke the physician holds the 
today in the full glare of modern science and _ historica) 
search. | 


to maintain educational standards in a college today as ) 
pared with the income needed a few years ago is refle, 
in the recent action of the state board of education it) 
diana, when it raised the amount of productive funds w a 
an educational institution must have in order to be accre 
as a standard college from $200,000 to $500,000. 

The seriousness of the situation is generally recogn 
Few colleges are trying to evade the problem or to pos 
its consideration. Plans are under way and are meeting‘ 
generous response in many cases. More money has 
pledged and raised for the cause of education in the pas 
months than in any other equal period of time in all 
history. In spite of this fact the situation is still . 

h 


many a college that has had an honorable history and t 
in a position to give a good account of itself if giver 
means to carry on the work. 

This is particularly true of several of our Baptist col; 
which the denomination could ill afford to abandon 4 
time. There is not space in this article to discuss the a/ 
tages, from an educational as well as a moral point of | 
that are enjoyéd in the small denominational college i‘ 
faculty is a capable one and the equipment is adequate. 
are almost universally admitted. As Baptists we owe 
the world so to support our colleges that we may contr) 
our quota of trained men and women to take their plac 
leaders in the world’s work. We owe it to ourselves 
denomination to see to it that our colleges are able to DY 
training of unquestioned excellence. While it is true, 
nearly if not quite as many Baptists are to be found i 
tax-supported schools as in the denominational colleges, W 
look for the leaders in the denominational life, laym 
well as clergy, among those trained in the denomina) 
colleges. There are many things that indicate onner 


future more and more the places of influence and oppori 
will be held by trained men and educated women. U 
there are Baptist colleges all over the country with fac' 
to attract and hold young people looking for the training 
will fit them to fill important positions, these young 
will very largely be lost to the denomination and in * 
cases to the larger work of the kingdom. 
The amount apportioned to education in connection\ 
the New World Movement seems large in the aggregat 
in several cases it is pitiably inadequate to meet the 
needs of the college, and any reduction, or even any del 
the payment would be a calamity that might endange 
very life of the institution. Even if these amounts are 
in full and paid promptly, they will need to be suppl 
by considerable sums from sources at present unknown 
these institutions can be said to be on a firm financial 
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meet the needs that confront a collegé at the present time. 
wever, the impetus of the new resources will so hearten 
id encourage those who have been working and sacrificing 
r the institutions that they will take up the work with re- 
wed hope and fresh zeal. It is also to be hoped that our 
ucational board may be enabled to coéperate with these col- 
ges in raising money. 


Ih Peril of Brigands and 


: ECENTLY fighting began between the forces of the 
military governor of Szechuan and the Yuan- 
Nanese general. The first effect was that the Yuan- 
nanese were driven back to a city four days away 

ym Chengtu, that there were at least 600 casualties, and 

at the hospitals in this city are busy caring for the wounded. 

‘ese latter are not being brought in in great numbers yet, 

> the governor does not wish to let the people know how 

ich it cost to get this preliminary victory. Moreover, if 

2 soldiers yet in the city see what a lot of wounded there 

2? as a result of a preliminary skirmish, they may get “cold 

st’ and refuse to go to the front. 

| The other day, while in conversation with the British 

sul general, he said that so far as he could estimate 

» chances, our governor would crumple up in three weeks. 

his prognostications are true, we shall have some warm 

nes here at the capital, for the Yuannanese cwe' the Szechu- 
ese a grudge dating back to 1917. But it must be said that 
® consul has not been very happy in his prophecies up 
the present, and not a few are banking on his word prov- 

‘ wrong and so hope for a happy issue. But there can 

‘no very happy issue for the people no matter how the 

ting goes. 

| This week the governor has asked each person in Chengtu 

1 district who owns a house and rents it to subscribe 

‘ee months’ rent towards the cost of the military campaign. 

e chamber of commerce offered to raise $600,000, but the 

rernor wants over a million from that source. No possible 

Md can result from this quarrel over plums on the part 

selfish satraps. Whether one or the other gets the victory 

wf little interest to the farmer, the tradesman and the work- 
man. What is needed is such a revolution as will result in 
| dethroning of militarism. When that is accomplished, 
| Nation can breathe normally and make progress. So long 

‘the militarists reign, the safety and the progress of the 

* East are in danger. 

_At present we are safe so long as we keep off the roads 

l Yivers. These places are infested with brigands, and 

ther Chinese nor foreigners are safe in traveling. The 

idy deterioration of government in China is in nowise 
te clearly seen than in the inability of the authorities to 
fect people as they travel from place to place. A few 

TS ago the foreigners were safe even though they went 

it through the haunts of the brigands; now we take just 

‘Same chances as our Chinese friends. Only the other day, 

Ma Canadian Methodist missionary was Janding his bag: 

e from a steamer at Ichang preparatory to taking it up 

‘the China Inland Mission house, soldiers appeared and 

- him to leave it. They then proceeded to smash up 

Steamer trunks and made off with the contents. When 

‘Missionary appealed to the British consul at Ichang, the 

®r went to military headquarters and remonstrated, but 

‘Commanding officer could give no satisfaction. The sold- 

had received no pay for months and were getting what 

7 Could by the same methods as the bandits employ. This 

at Ichang—a place which we up in the interior look upon 

we penumbra of western civilization and progress, where 
ign gunboats are. anchored ‘just off the bund. No wonder 
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It seems clear that in the years of reconstruction that 
ure ahead of us the colleges will play a more important part 
than ever before in the life of the nation, and that money 
invested in our Baptist colleges will bring large returns to 
the denomination in increased efficiency and enlarged use- 
fulness. 

West La Fayette, Ind. 


Soldiers in West China 


What is needed is such a revolution as will result in the 
dethroning of militarism. So long as the militarists reign, 
the safety and the progress of the Far East are in danger 


By JOSEPH TAYLOR 


that Dr. J. C. Humphreys, Miss Bovell and Miss Therolf 
were robbed of everything they had except the clothes they 
were wearing. The brigands even took the glasses from Miss 
Bovell’s face. 

We must not get discouraged, for there are signs of bet- 
ter things for the future. Some people who know China only 
in a casual way may think that she has come to the place 
where the only possible way of saving her is to carve her 
up into sections and give mandates to the foreign powers for 
the sections. No greater mistake can be made than that. 
China is a whole and must be dealt with as such. There 
never was so much intelligent patriotism in this country as 
there is just now; but it is powerless for the time being. 
“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small,” and China will yet be saved to serve. 

Chengtu, West China. 


Dinner in the House of Commons 
By Emory W. Hunt 


PLEASANT diversion in our five days’ conference in Lon- 

don was created by the invitation extended to the entire 
conference by the Hon. Lyle-Samuel, member of a Baptist 
church and also of parliament, to dine with him in the House 
of Commons Tuesday evening, July 20. 

Hopes of a better future could not fail to be suggested as 
I walked arm in arm with Herr Mascher of Germany down the 
Kingsway and along the Strand, by Trafalgar Square and the 
Nelson column, past the “Horse Guards,” to the parliament 
buildings, as Big Ben boomed out the hour of seven. The din- 
ner was served in one of the private dining-rooms overlooking 
the terrace and the Thames River. 


In addition to the members of the conference, there were 
present three members of parliament (two of them Baptists 
and one a Congregationalist) besides the host, who presided. 
Of course the host properly began the speaking by proposing 
the toast-to the king; but the entire occasion was a toast to 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. The after-dinner speaking 
was tuned to this note. None of us who were called upon could 
have given a more loyal Christian exposition of the necessity 
of a reconstruction of the world upon a spiritual basis than 
was presented by those British politicians. We could but wish 
that all of their sort in London and in Washington, in Berlin 
and in Paris, were like them. 

Bro. Lloyd-George had been invited to look in upon us, but 
the exigencies of parliamentary affairs then in session com- 
pelled him to resort to a written message of greeting. 

It was a most interesting occasion and served a worthy 
purpose in drawing closer our bonds of fellowship. It doubt- 
less gave some of the members of the conference who eome from 
regions where there is a dominant state church and where 
the Baptists constitute a small group of dissenters, a new sense 
of the possibility of the growth and development of their work, 
to find these Baptists in England in the “seats of the mighty.” 

Mr. Lyle-Samuel had the good sense to choose an American 
wife and maintains a home in New Jersey. When he comes 
to this home, which we hope will be in the near future, we 
wish to give some of our people an opportunity to meet him. 


FACTS VERSUS THEORIES 


The calm and inspiration of these 
Berkshire Hills is far removed from the 
din of the city and the noise of the war 
unchained by the doctors of divinity. It 
is nevertheless conducive to that poise 
and judicial temper which is the glory 
of the good juror. And we are the jurors 
—we common pastors and common peo- 
ple—the jurors who shall hand down the 
final verdict in the case between the two 
schools of doctors, the reactionaries and 
the progressives, the stand-patters and 
the liberals. We have been “drawn” on 
this jury; we respond with reluctance, 
yet we are unafraid. And in our weigh- 
ing of the evidence we shall remember 
that there is a vast acreage which lies 
between the field of facts and the field 
of theories regarding those same facts. 

We shall remember the fact that in 
the days of our youth the rain came 
down in season and watered the earth, 
and that again it was withheld until the 
thirsty beasts cried in discomfort. And 
all this despite the prophecy of old Mr. 
Grundy, in the one case, that no rain 
could be expected since for nearly eighty 
years he had never known drouth to fail 
to follow when the wind had blown per- 
sistently from the south during the three 


days immediately preceding the full 
moon before the first day of May; and 
despite the insistence of Mr. Grundy’s 


neighbor, in the second instance, who 
declared that for sixty years close obser- 
vation had vindicated his theory that “a 
new moon, tilted on end as the present 
one, is assurance of rain far in excess of 
all need.’ Moreover, we cannot forget 
that in those very same seasons wiser 
teachers were instructing us in certain 
scientific theories regarding rain causa- 
tion, and delighting us with stories of 
crude theories of days gone by. And 
thus remembering, the decision of our 
jury will be that the fact of rains de- 
scending or rains withheld abides, un- 
changed by any or all of the theories 
created by men to explain thate act: 
Moreover, we shall observe that in those 
days all our neighbors were agreed as to 
the fact that it rained “yesterday, or 
that it had not rained “today,” and that 
they disagreed only in their respective 
theories offered in elucidation of that 
fact. 

So shall we of the great jury maintain 
our calm and our Christian temper. 
When the few belligerents, red of face 
and ugly of gesture, hurl accusations of 
phariseeism or rationalism, we shall 
weigh their respective offerings in the 
light of fact. We anticipate the charge 
of disloyaliy to “Holy Scripture,” and 
the counter charge of “pbibliolatry.”’ We, 
however, shall be fortressed by our knowl- 
edge that all Christians believe in the 
fact that the great Book is inspired by 
God and is of unrivalled profit for the 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 
Gh not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 
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life of the devout disciple of our Lord. 
We shall know, too, that the doctors 
themselves disagree only as to their the- 
ories about that precious Book, and in 
turn demand that all others endorse 
their particular theory under pain of 
excommunication. The jury-men and 
jury-women will not be confused by 
much speaking, but they shall discover, 
anchored hard by fact, the truth which 
sets men free. 

Neither shall the jury be afraid be- 
cause of the thunders which crash 
about the Sinai of our Lord’s divinity 
or divine sonship. The age of con- 


troversy having largely passed, we have - 


been able to enter into the borders of 
the land of religious good will wherein 
we have found, not giants of apostacy, 
but loyal, loving fellow Christians. Ex- 
perience in that land of delight has in- 
formed us that all her citizens hold with 
tenacity to the fact of the divine nature 
of Jesus Christ, our Immanuel! To be 
sure, in this goodly land many theories 
are offered in explanation of that “cosmic 
fact,” but we have seen with our own 
eyes that theories clarify for the few 
only, while they becloud for the many. 
And more, it is the “common law” of this 
kingdom that every man shall refrain 
from casting his theory, a disturbing ele- 
ment, into the rivers of milk and honey. 
Our verdict will certainly be, “Tet the 
mountaincrest of our Lord’s divinity 
stand out against God’s blue sky, but let 
the fogs of theory hang low in the val- 
leys round about.” 

Nor shall dismay engulf us common 
Christians of the churches, when we 
gasp for breath during the battle of 
words over whose theory of the atone- 
ment must be offered as a passport into 
the kingdom of good standing among 
Baptists. We shall insist that out of the 
evidence presented only that shall weigh 
heavily which convinces that he who 
prays entrance*to our fellowship is bound 
“by hoops of steel” to the eternal fact 
that God in Christ Jesus is reconciling 
the world to himself, full atonement for 
man’s sin having been made by God’s 
Anointed. We shall decide this point in 
controversy, as all the others, not by the 
‘elastic tape of theory, but by the eternal 
law of fact and soul-loyalty thereto. 

And so shall it be with us, the jury, 
to the very end of “the war” among the 
doctors. Our concern and prayer for 
ourselves is that withal we may exem- 
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plify His spirit and share His 7 | 
abiding by the conviction that the great 
facts of His gospel are ever fundamental, 
while theories regarding these facts are 
rarely, if ever, fundamental. 

Worcester, Mass. W. R. McNutt. | 


CONSERVATIVES AND LIBERALISTS 


Much has been said and written on the 
subject of fundamentals recently, and 
for the most part in the best of spirit, 
So long as the discussion continues in 
this way, only good can result, it seems 
to me. We will understand men and 
their differing views better. | 

To an earnest onlooker there seem te 
be three quite well-defined groups among 
us: First, the conservative, or “ortho 
dox,” wing, holding to the old-time doc 
trines firmly; second, the liberal wing 
which, if not exactly “heterodox,” as ¢ 
few of its members undoubtedly are, ye 
leans strongly towards higher criticism 
“new thought” and theology; and third 
the great mass of our people who, thoug] 
mostly sound at heart, are yet somewha, 
unconcerned about such questions and i 
great danger, from the general indiffer 
ence of the age in which we live, of bein; 
doctrinally weakened, and of losin. 
ground religiously as a consequence. | 

Watching somewhat closely the action 
of the two extreme wings in the conflic) 
one thing strikes us forcibly—that eac 
side suspicions and fears the other. Th 
conservatives fear that the liberalist: 
with their progressive views, will unde: 
mine and weaken the faith of our pe 
ple, to the great injury of God’s caus 
in the world. That this is happening jj 
not a few instances is not a fear but | 
fact. ; 
It is well known that we hay 
preachers and teachers among us wh 
have departed so far from the faith | 
cur fathers that they are no longer © 
titled to the name Baptist and shou! 
no longer have a place in our pulpits ¢ 
our schools. Why they should wish | 
continue in the ranks of Baptists is 
mystery. It shows not only a lapse | 
doctrine, but a lack of moral princip] 
When a man finds himself out of de 
irinal harmony with his denominatio 
instead of corrupting or destroying tl 
faith of his associates, he should ha 
the moral principle, the manhood, 
step down and out and go where he t 
longs, and he is not a manly man but 
mean coward if he doesn’t. . 

On the other hand, we should not nee¢ 
lessly fear our brethren. I have knov: 
some to look with suspicion on a m; 
because he came from this or t 
school which was not considered “soun( 
Some of the soundest men I know, 4. 
men whom {1 trust most, came 
schools not generally considered sow 
So the schools do not corrupt all. A 
yet this is not intended as a justifi 
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. of schools that are not sound in 
teaching; they should be investi- 
and their faults corrected. 
i may be only a few rank heretics 
nong us who ought to reconstruct their 
ews or step out of their own accord, 
it there may be many whose faith has 
é partially subverted and whose in- 
tence may not be the best. With these 
uch patience might be shown, and if 
ey are true they may be instructed 
the way of the Lord more perfectly, 
en as Aquilla and Priscilla did with 
yollos. This is a heady age, but we 
ould be gracious enough to receive the 
ith if presented in a Christlike spirit. 
do not know what would have hap- 
ned if Apollos had refused to be in- 
*ucted. 
And the liberalists seem to fear the 
aservatives—at least their language 
‘en indicates fear or suspicion. When 
2y Speak of a committee for the honest 
vestigation of these things as_ being 
quisitors,” and hint at persecutions, 
"y are either camouflaging something, 
‘ing to get the sympathy of the peo- 
, or are really afraid of the other side. 
t need I say that any fear of this kind 
‘groundless? We are Baptists, real 
otists, and Baptists have never perse- 
ed. The moment they would under- 
e to do such a thing they would by 
t act cease to be Baptists. 
tt is not wrong to believe some things 
‘nitely, and it is not persecution to 
ect, or even require, that those who 
tld associate themselves with us must 
‘eve the same things in general that 
‘do. Is a man a real American who 
sn’t believe in the Constitution, as 
‘monly interpreted by all Americans? 
{ would he be a true citizen and de- 
’e the rights of a citizen if he did not 
delieve or if he rebelled? How long 
‘Id a man be retained in any secret 
ety who believed and practiced things 
Wary or in opposition to the princi- 
| Of the order? Would such a man 
® a right to feel that he was perse- 
dif he were expelled from the order? 
i did Emma Goldman feel? Was she 
‘ecuted? No. — 
ie New Testament tells us simply to 
‘draw from those that depart from 
‘aith, after proper effort to enlighten 
. This is not persecution, but only 
Yrotection, and the member’ so 
ped should not complain. He is only 
‘in the world where he belongs and 
‘@ he would have been if the church 
‘Known him at first, like Simon 
_ Of course the difficulty is to 
tine what are sufficient grounds for 
On, and here a church not being 
ble might err and do an injustice. 
Matter of fact, the church is usually 
*nient here, and the offending mem- 
comes an injurer of the church, by 
Tong teaching or life, more than the 
‘1 a persecutor of him. He perse- 
fine, wounds, cripples the church 
‘Als false doctrine until the church 
ure it no longer and he is. ex- 
Instead of going around railing 
busing the church farther, if he 
honest and fair he would have 
Self out long before—as soon 
nd himself a discord. It would 
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be quite a bit of bigotry for me to want 

to tune a whole denomination to my 

way of thinking. The bigotry of mil- 

lions, if so, would be better than the 

bigotry of one, unless that one were a 

Luther, and for anyone to imagine him- 

self a Luther in these days would be a 
pitiable delusion. 

And this brings me to consider the 
points on which we can unite, or what 
are the “fundamentals” of our faith, 
This may be a somewhat new theological 
term, coming into prominence a _ few 
years ago in the publication of a series 
of sermons called “The Fundamentals.” 
This work in twelve small volumes was 
timely and has done great good, leading 
possibly to some of this later agitation 
of the subject. 

Yet this is only a kind of new name 
for an older subject. Some years ago we 
talked more of the “essentials” and “non- 
essentials,” and much in the same way 
that we talk of the fundamentals now. 
When we speak of things essential or 
fundamental we naturally inquire, Fund- 
amental to what? Some truths are fund- 
amental to one thing, some to another. 
Three spheres especially appear in the 
Christian life: salvation, Sanctification, 
service. The whole Word of God is es- 
Sential or fundamental in one or the 
other of these spheres. We cannot cut 
a single line out that pertains to this 
age especially, or to any age, in reality, 
for Paul says that “all scripture is profit- 
able,” and tells the things for which it 
is profitable, which count for the highest 
sanctification and best service of our life. 

A recognition of our sin and need must 
be fundamental to salvation. Will any- 
one be saved who denies this? Will any- 
one be saved without God, Jesus Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, repentance, faith, re- 
seneration? Jesus said, “Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish,” “He 
that believeth not shall be damned,” ana 
“Except as man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” Are not 
all these fundamentals? And will any- 
one be saved without the gospel, or the 
Word of God? Here are a number of 
things fundamental to salvation: can 
we not all agree on these? 

And there are a number of other 
things that are fundamental to sancti- 
fied life and service that may not be to 
salvation, such as baptism, the Lord’s 
supper, the Sabbath, civil governments, 
safety of the child of God, and the future 

life. Jesus said again, “Sanctify them 
through thy truth.” As we come to 
know the Word of God and do it, we 
enter into the sanctified life of service, 
Can we say that any of the things com- 
manded in the New Testament especially 
are non-essential, and fail to do them, 
and yet expect to be and do what we 
ought to be and do? 

For my part, I do not see why we can- 
not accept and agree on all our eighteen 
articles of faith, as we call them. They 
are all in God’s Word and fundamental 
to some part of our life. Is there any 
Baptist that doesn’t believe any one of 
these? I believe them with all my heart, 
and have for over forty years, and I 
am supposing that all Baptists do. What 
Prart would you cut out? If our people 
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don’t believe these things that Baptists 
have held almost universally for genera- 
tions, I would be glad to know it; the 
fact would let in some light. 

And if we believe these things, why 
be afraid to declare them or to subscribe 
to them? I feel sure that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of the great mass of 
our people believe these things. Brothers 
and sisters, hold on to your faith. The 
differences are largely outside of these 
things or in our interpretations of them. 
Any man or woman, church, association, 
school, or body of men or women any- 
where, accepting these principles, will 
not fail of recognition as Baptists. For 
union let these be our fundamentals. 

Wichita, Kans, W. A. Ayres, 


“TO ALL MEN” 


Pardon a bit of unrelated exposition 
in the Open Forum. It is neither a con- 
tention nor an answer to a contention. 
It is simply the testimony of one of our 
greatest modern Baptists—the apostle 
Paul: “I am become all things to all men 
that I might by all means save some.” 

Now, just what Paul means by those 
words we may find to be a mighty im- 
portant question. Does he mean that 
he has always been just a “good fellow,” 
willing to change or repudiate his well- 
thought-out principles as readily as he 
would change his clothes, depending on 
where he was going? Was he ready to 
lie about his belief merely that he might 
make friends? Did he agree with all 
men, no matter what might be the logical 
or emotional appeal of their creed? 

Remember that he has had a stirring 
conversion from Judaism to “the way of 
the Lord.” He is. not orthodox as a Jew 
any more. He is the rankest heretic, To 
the orthodox Jew he stands in somewhat 
the same relation as a radical and nega- 
tive Unitarian stands today with the ay- 
erage Baptist. Just what attitude does 
Paul mean us to understand he assumed? 
What attitude does he mean to advocate? 

He knew that there would be a feeling 
of separation whenever he met Jews if 
they had him labeled as a Christian. It 
would be like a young man meeting his 
former sweetheart whom he had given 
up for one more to his real disposition. 
It would therefore not do for him to be 
always wearing his religion in such a 
way that people would see it prominently, 
like the expensive lining of a coat or 
cape. The Jew would stick up. his’ nose 
and whip away from him at once, or else 
would stand there and hold him in phari- 
saical contempt, as a traitor. He was to 
win Jews rather than make them stand 
in awe or be angry. In order to do this 
he would have to remember the nature of 
the Jew’s ambitions, his profound ob- 
stinacy in his religious convictions, his 


_ honest revere for the law of his people 


and his sincere contempt for one who 
would undermine the orthodox Jewish 
position. He would have to talk by the 
use of Jewish arguments’ dnd would even 
have to enter into some’of the religious 
ceremonies of the Jews. It was needful 
for him always to study the interests and 
point of view of his subjects as well as 
his own interests and point of view. “To 
the Jew I became as a Jew.” 
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But then in a little while he was meet- 
ing with quite another people. This time 
it was Gentiles. Law was nothing to 
them in the sense that it was to the 
Jews. Suppose it is when he is in Athens. 
He may speak bluntly of the fact that 
he is different from them in that he is 
a Christian, and, taking a firm position 
behind his own language, may challenge 
argument. He will make little headway 
with these intelligent Greeks if he fol- 
lows such a course. They have been 
nourished on the political teachings of 
Aristotle, Plato and Socrates; the his- 
torical interpretations of Herodotus and 
Thucydides; the poetry of Pindar and 
Sophocles. Paul knows that he can hardly 
scorn these. They contain truth, and 
Paul knows that they are the secret of 
his reaching the Greek mind. He must 
win his Greek hearers. Harsh debate 
does not frequently win 

The great apostle seldom showed his 
wonderful genius more clearly than when 
at Athens he treated sympathetically the 
altars and tablets and pillars he saw on 
poth sides of the street leading from the 
Piraeus up to the city proper. He was 
becoming a Greek to the Greeks. 

So also at Rome there can be little 
doubt that his personal conversations 
with the Remans he met centered more 
around the ancient founders of the city 
and their relation to the religion of the 
Romans than it did around his own par- 
ticular creed, until he had won them to 
confidence in him. After that he might 
skillfully interpret their religious in- 
stincts to them according to his own 
Christian experience. 

I rather think that this testimony of 
Paul has a meaning for us today as we 
are discussing our differences, and es- 
pecially as we are considering the work 
of the schools, whose function it is to 
keep relating the growing body of truth 
to a few very deep and abiding convic- 
tions that seem to have been always pres- 
ent in one form or another wherever 
there have been men with a natural hun- 
ger for God. If we can find this mean- 
ing, there is no telling but that it might 
benefit our discussion for all the coming 
months. 

Greenville, Pa. 


FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 


In the many-sided discussion we are 
having in regard to the so-called funda- 
mentals, are we not in danger of forget- 
ting just where we are cate? Oly alll 
stance, if that only be a fundamental 
truth without which one can not be a 
Christian at all, as A. S. H. suggests, 
how about baptism as we Baptists under- 
stand it? I take it that that would be 
held as a fundamental by an overwhelm- 
ing majority at least of Baptists both 
North and South. Would it not be? Yet 
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we would not want to say that no one’ 


could be a Christian unless he were bap- 
tized. Not even, I hope, would A. S. H. 
say so. So it would seem that there are 
fundamentals and fundamentals—funda- 
mentals, that is to say, which evangeli- 
cal Christians of all denominations would 
regard as such, and fundamentals which 
are such only for us as Baptists. In 
view, therefore, of the A. S. H. definition 
it occurs to me to ask what particular 


fundamentals we are talking about— 
whether those so held to be by the evan- 
gelical denominations generaily and con- 
stituting what are sometimes called the 
“doctrines of grace,” or only those which 
are peculiar to ourselves as Baptists, 
e. g.: immersion only as baptism and 
also of the believer only; the relation of 
the ordinances to each other and the 
lack of sacramental value in either; the 
democratic organization of the church, 
ete. Or are not these fundamentals? I 
do not recall that any of them were 
emphasized in the Buffalo conference. 
But again. While abundant emphasis 
was placed on the Baptist affirmation of 
“soul liberty,’ and notably in the splen- 
did address of Dr. Anderson, it seems to 
me that most of us are really afraid to 
trust what is presented to the world as 
really our fundamental, or at any rate 
our distinguishing, principle. For is it 
not true of us, as of many in our Amer- 
ican citizenship, that we are afraid, when 
the test comes, of our own democracy? 
We do not dare, but hesitate to stand by 
the implications of that liberty of which 
we boast. We are scarcely ready to agree 
with Lyman Abbott that the remedy for 
the ills of democracy is more democracy. 
Here is part of a recent editorial in a 
Southern Baptist paper: 


“The list of divergent views is a long 
one. Can there be essential unity with 
such diversity? History answers. Bound 
together by devotion to the fundamental 
principles of the Lordship of Jesus and 
the freedom of the soul under Christ, 
the essential unity of Baptists has been 
and is the unity of a democracy; of free 
men who, one in their absolute devotion 
to Jesus Christ, can differ without ran- 
cor concerning matters which do not af- 
fect the great, formative truths of our 
religion.” 


Well said, indeed! I assume that we 
all accept that. That at least is “orthodox.” 
Yet are we really willing at all times 
to stand by it? For if we are, whither 
will it lead us? For instance, some Bap- 
tist pastor about whose “absolute devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ” there can be and 
is no question, does not believe a Chris- 
tian brother should be debarred from the 
Lord’s Supper on the ground that he has 
not been baptized; in other words, he 
does not believe in restricted communion, 
and this because of his personal investi- 
gation of the New Testament teaching 
touching this matter; or suppose again 
that another pastor (his personal devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ being conceded) 
recognizes a “human element” in the 
composition of the Scriptures, and be- 
lieves that they may contain certain in- 
accuracies due to translations, the occa- 
sional errors of copyists, etec—in such 
cases will the brother who believes in 
“close communion” and the other who 
believes in the Bible word by word and 
from “cover to cover,’ as he _ rather 
loudly declares, and in verbal inspira- 
tion, allow these pastors to retain their 
positions any longer than it may be pos- 
sible to bring about their resignations, 
even though neither of them has taken 
advantage of his public office to advertise 
his views while not careful on other suit- 
able occasions to conceal them? Have 
we really come so far as that there are 
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no longer any ecclesiastical disabilit: 
for holding opinions out of accord w: 
those currently received? 

Where after all within our own . 
nomination are the limits of this libe 
of which we boast, “‘personal devotion 
Jesus Christ” being conceded? Perha 
our fundamental principle may be fou 
to carry us farther than we care to 


And why, if that be the only “funi 
mental,” all this pother about pren, 
lennialism and the rest? | 

Indianapolis, Ind. R. 'H. NEIGHBOR 


WHAT IS THE BASIS OF ot 


Regarding the discussions of the p 
few weeks in the Open Forum. They é 
very practical and worth while. I ; 
astonished, however, at the frequé 
criticisms of the splendid article ¢i 
tributed by A. S. H. on “Fundamental} 
It occurs to me that A. S. H. stated tf 
case fairly and fully, and left nothi 
unsaid which was in any way relative 
his subject. I fail to see how any f, 
iainded, reasonable man can object to. 
statements. I noticed, however, that 
Whitley had a criticism and reads ii 
the article of A. S. H. things which 
author never wrote (for example, 
gin birth denial). It is amazing h 
Baptist leaders will miss the point; 
writers and make capital out of it. 1 
point of A. S. H., I believe, is that 
one thing fundamental to a starving n 
is bread. W. Whitley would seem to h« 
A. S. H. claim that the fundamen! 
thing is for the hungry man to kn 
how the bread was removed jen 


field and oven to the shop. If men wot 
think straight surely we could come 
gether on fundamentals. - | 
May I ask something which I beli\ 
to be vital even though not fundamen 
Many young men in our ministry tot 
are induced to. consider leaving the p 
ministry. Why is this? In my opin 
it is because the program of our chure} 
is too thin. By that I mean the ili 
dental activities seem to be in the maj 
position, while the. message of salyatl 
is too vague. Christianity seems to hi 
been reduced to a very beautiful exp! 
ence for a few mystical souls, but 
seriously considered as a life passion} 
the majority even of church members! 
most churches. This condition is not | 
fault of the church as a unit, or the : 
tor, or leaders. It is very probably | 
backwash and reaction of the older t 
of evangelism which appealed to men! 
the basis of everlasting fire suftemns l 
the doom of unrepentant sinners. — 
ever right or wrong such preaching I 
have been, it provided a strong basis) 
*- 
appeal and generated an enthusial 
church. This basis of appeal is no lon 
with us. My question is—‘‘What is! 
substitute?” What is the condition fi) 
which men are to be saved from and ) 
I have my answer. I am intensely? 
terested, however, in what you thin 
dividually or what others think. Un 
the man on the street sees a very S@T/) 
condition from which he must be 8a 
and young preachers can make that 
to him, many of our men, I’m af 
will quit the ministry, simply bec 
they are honest and red blooded. 
Livingston, Mont. FranKk A. BUTE 
» 
' 
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N Psalm 29 we have the description of 
a thunder storm. The scene is Leba- 
n. King David no doubt often went 
ere in the summer time, as we know 
Jomon did in later days. It was per- 
ps a hot, oppressive summer day. The 
et-king is sitting in some delightful 
we under the trees, which unfortu- 
‘tely have been taken from the moun- 
‘ms in these later days. Suddenly off 
the northwest he hears a deep mutter- 
z, Out over the beautiful blue Mediter- 
nean he sees the thunder caps rising 
aich betoken an afternoon shower: 


he voice of Jehovah is upon the waters; 
e God of glory thundereth; 

hovah is upon many waters; 

e voice of Jehovah is powerful; 

‘e voice of Jehovah is full of majesty.” 


Not in the unwise sense in which some 
ople tell their children that the thun- 
ris God’s voice, does he understand it. 
David the heavens declare the glory 
God and the firmament showeth his 
ndiwork. Here is one more expres- 
n of God’s power. The great untamed 
‘ces of nature, the things far beyond 
» control of men and kings, speak to 
n of a power and majesty which must 
ong to God. 

fhe storm is coming nearer. Now it 
‘Sweeping up the wooded slopes of 
banon: 


he voice of Jehovah breaketh the 
' cedars; 

a, Jehovah breaketh the cedars of 
| Lebanon.” 


‘he storm has broken. The great 
lars are whipping the sides of the 
untains, At times a branch comes 
shing to the ground. The storm in- 
ases in force. Like a playful calf 
lat trees which have stood for cen- 
ies are tossing their branches. Now 
looks as though the entire mountain 
‘e joining in the contortions. Lebanon 
{ Sirion—that is, Mt. Hermon—like a 
ng buffalo appear to be tossing and 
ibling about. Can the forests and the 
untains withstand such an onslaught? 
‘lash after flash of lightning seems to 
Wwe the mountains. “The voice of 
‘ovah cleaveth the flamés of fire.” The 
aintains are enveloped in one continu- 
| glare, and the zig-zag lightning 
les with every roar. To one who by 
' chance were experiencing such a 
mm for the first time, nothing could 
more terrifying. It would seem that 
“whole earth was on the verge of 
truction. Could the sun ever shine 
in, and the birds sing unafraid? 

‘he storm has quickly spent its force 
‘the mountains. It passes on south- 
‘d across the plains: 


‘€@ voice of Jehovah shaketh the 
! wilderness; 
‘Ovah - shaketh 
'Kadesh.” 


the wilderness of 


The Devotional Life 


“And in His Temple Everything 
Saith, Glory”’ 


A SERMON BY W. T. ELMORE 


On the mountains it is growing quiet, 
but now, standing above the storm, the 
poet sees its magnificent sweep—on, on 
across the plains. Trees are lashing and 
twisting before it. Wild animals are 
cowering. Twigs, leaves and branches 
strew the ground. Terror and destruc- 
tion seem let loose. Can the beautiful 
mountainsides and the fertile plains 
withstand such a tempest? 

The thunder has died away on the 
mountains. In the distance the reverbe- 
rations come less often and with weak- 
ened force. Now they die away to dis- 
tant mutterings, such as an hour ago 
were heard out over the Mediterranean. 
And now the setting sun breaks forth in 
glory over the mountains, shrouded in 
perfect stillness. On the _ retreating 
storm is seen the rainbow in _ perfect 
beauty. “In his temple everything saith, 
Glory.” 

It is the exquisite calm which follows 
the storm. Not a leaf is stirring. The 
air is liquid in its purity. Every leaf 
sparkles with priceless diamonds. The 
timid gazelle, which a short time before 
was in terror, now with a new love-light 
in its eyes stands licking the little new- 
born fawn. The birds break forth in 
their evening chorus. The Zippor is twit- 
tering; the garralous roller, the hoopoe, 
the sun bird, the white-throated robin, 
and all the host of beautiful and sweet- 
voiced songsters which spend their win- 
ters in Africa and their summers in the 
Lebanon mountains are making the for- 
est and the mountainsides vocal with 
their tumultuous hymn of evening praise. 
“In his temple everything saith, Glory.” 

The poet comes from his sheltered 
nook beneath some overhanging cliff, and 
in God’s greatest temple his heart joins 
in the praise. The terror is past. The 
destruction is almost nothing. Some 
dead limbs are on the ground, but every 
tree stands stronger for the blast, with 
cleansed foliage, and in the purified air 
seems to be taking on new life. The 
mountains, which so short a time before 
seemed rocking and swaying and doomed 
to destruction, now stand majestic, glori- 
ous, almost awesome, in the rays of the 
westering ‘sun. The birds continue 
their anthems of praise. Far out over 
the plain again he sees the bow in the 
cloud, and “in his temple everything 
saith, Glory.” 

As the royal poet stands drinking in 
the glory of the scene, its lessons are 
not lost on him. His heart has been led 
out to Jehovah. He remembers his own 
duties to his people. He thinks of the 


storms which have broken ever them; 
of the present stress, the surrounding 
enemies, the evil-minded men. Perhaps 
he has some intimation that his own son 
is plotting to wrest the kingdom from 
his father. His own life has been filled 
with storms. There have been times 
when it seemed that God was breaking 
down instead of building up; when God 
seemed willing that his own plans should 
come to naught—when the storm sent by 
God, or at least permitted by him, was 
destroying the wonderful works of his 
own hands. But the afternoon storm 
has not been without its lessons. Con- 
cisely does he state them: 


“Jehovah sat as king at the flood; 

Yea, Jehovah sitteth as king forever. 

Jehovah will give strength unto his 
people; 

Jehovah will 
peace.” 


bless his people with 


Four things has he stated. Four com- 
forting things come to his heart: 

I. God’s works in times that are past 
give confidence: ‘Jehovah sat throned 
above the flood.” The bow of promise 
in the retreating cloud perhaps brings 
to his mind the account of the time 
when all earth seemed on the verge of 
destruction. God, displeased with the 
work of his hands, “repented that he had 
made men,” as the writer puts it. In 
that great catastrophe when it might 
have seemed that the fiends of destruc- 
tion had been turned loose and that God 
had made a failure of his plans, Jehovah 
still sat enthroned above the flood. It 
was by his permission that the destruc- 
tion came, and through it all his divine 
purposes were to be secured. 

II. With this reflection comes the 
second comfort—a part of the first: ‘‘Yea, 
Jehovah sitteth as king forever.” He 
who sat enthroned at the flood will not 
desert his world. He has given the bow 
of promise. God has not abandoned the 
world. The eye of faith sees that be- 
yond all the toil and stress, above all the 
apparent failures of creation, “Still with- 
in the great unknown standeth God with- 
in the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.” Philistines may be crowding over 
the borders. Sedition may be already 
at work in the kingdom, but God sitteth 
throned forever. As in a mirror darkly, 
David has a vision of how down the 
ages, from such unpromising conditions 
as those in his kingdom, God will still 
rule. The storms may break over Leba- 
non and Hermon, but those storms can 
go no further than allowed by Jehovah; 
and while the storm rages, and when 
the calm comes, always and forever, “in 
his temple everything saith, Glory.” 

Ill. “Jehovah will give strength unto 
his people.” The storms had not ceased 
to break over Jerusalem. David knows 


(Continued on page 1184) 
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It Need Not Have Been 


By RAcHEL Benn, M.D. 
[This story, printed here by permis- 
sion, may be obtained in leaflet form 


from Miss Annie G. Bailey, 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. Price 2 cents.—EnpITor. } 


T was in the middle of a hot June 

afternoon in Tientsin when, with 
many a flourish on the part of the chair- 
bearers, a sedan chair was set down at 
the doctor’s door. 

The fine covering, the blue silk lining, 
the sereens on the windows, the flutter- 
ing sun-shade of soft black silk at the 
top of the windows, and, most of all, the 
flaming tassels of long red wool which 
adorned the hats of the bearers, pro- 
claimed the chair to be that of a man- 
darin. The swelling pride with which 
the gate-keeper ushered into the doc- 
tor’s study an Important Individual who 
carried in his hand a leather card-case 
a foot long and six inches wide, further 
proclaimed that momentous fact. Open- 
ing the card-case and extracting a large 
red calling card used by the Chinese, 
the Important Individual presented it, 
saying, “The fourth wife of Yen-Great- 
Man has difficulty in child-bearing and 
the Great-Man begs the doctor to come.” 

Taking the obstetrical bag that she 
kept always ready, the doctor was soon 
being rapidly carried toward the yamen 
—the Important Individual running 
ahead and calling out, “Scrape your 
shins!” “Open your head!” or, in plain 
English, “Clear the way!” 

Arriving at the yamen, the doctor 
found incense smoking in a bronze 
burner before the main entrance in the 
women’s court, and H-tai-tai, or first wife, 
waiting to receive her. The servant who 
helped the doctor from the chair and led 
her to the lady did so with an air of 
mystery and fear. The lady received her 
in the same awe-struck manner and, tak- 
ing her hand, led her into the reception 
room, saying in a low voice, “Doctor, sin 
lurks in our home. Our babies are all 
girls. We have made a pilgrimage to 
the temple of the goddess of maternity, 
given alms, burned incense not a little, 
and prayed Kuan-Yin to send us a boy 
this time, and now because of some un- 
known sin of this woman she is going 


to die -before the child is born. If you 
have skill, please, please help us.” 
A servant entered and said, “The 


Great-Man would speak with the doctor.” 

He repeated the first wife’s tale, add- 
ing, “I have had the best of midwives. 
I have taken no account of spending 
money. I have even sent and got the 
sacred-pill-of-the-sea at $75 apiece. Fourth 
wife has swallowed two of them and even 
they have done no good. If you can help 
us to obtain a son we will reward you 
and give you a great name,” 


The doctor wishing to see the sacred- 
pill-of-thesea, the Great-Man took from 
his purse a disk of sea-shell about two- 
thirds the size of a cent, bearing upon 
its face the mystical symbol of the dual 
powers of nature. The patient had swal- 
lowed two of them. 

“T have learned many good ways of 
helping,” said the doctor, “and if you 
will lead me to the patient I will do my 
best.” 

As she was leaving the room, the Great- 
Man said, “Excuse me, doctor. One mo- 
ment, please. Can you tell the sex of a 
child before it is born?” Without wait- 
ing for a reply, he continued eagerly, “If 
you can and this one is a boy, save it 
even if you have to kill the mother. If 
it is a girl, kill it. We have more female 
slaves now than we want.” 

The poor mother! Not a throb of com- 
passion for her. She was only the un- 
worthy medium by which a son might 
be obtained. 

With a heavy heart the doctor followed 
H-tai-tai from the room, past the family 
shrine where incense burning made the 
air heavy with its sickening odor, to the 
coor of her patient’s room. The door 
was opened just wide enough to admit 
the ladies and instantly closed behind 
them. “Please open a window or door,” 
the doctor pleaded. 

“Tt will not do,’ rose the voices of the 
half-dozen women in the room. 

A southern bed stood in one corner of 
the room, high-posted and hung around 
with silk curtains closely drawn, com- 
pletely shutting in the occupant. Cau- 
tiously opening the curtains a little way, 
the attendants thrust the doctor inside 


Prayer for Absent Friends 


KNOW not why there should 
come to me 

The thought of someone miles and 
miles away 

In swift insistence on the memory 

Unless there be need that I should 
pray. 


Perhaps just then my friend has 
had a fiercer fight, 

A more appalling weakness, a 
decay, 

Or some lost sense of right; 

And so, in case he needs my prayer, 
I pray. 


Friend, do the same for me. 
If I intrude upon some busy mo- 


ment, 

Give me a moment's prayer, an 
interlude— 

Be very sure I need it—therefore 
pray. 


—Selected. 
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The Chimney Corner 


and swiftly closed them again. Stij 
with the heat and lack of air, and ir 
agony of soul for fear she was goin; 
die with an unborn child, and go 
doomed to an eternity of torment: 
agony of soui which was worse than; 
agony of body, great as it waste 
young girl. Folding her trembling ha 
she raised them in supplication and f 
her beseeching eyes upon the doctor 1 
a mute prayer for help that would } 
melted a heart of stone. .O, that | 
could have seen that look! Mysi 
characters written on red paper yj 
pasted on her temples, an amulet h 
around her neck, and an old midwife 
on the bed behind her, holding her; 
and rhythmically slapping the bacl 
her head, keeping time to a dismal ch! 
“T must have air. I cannot breath 
here,’ remonstrated the doctor as 
tried to open the curtains. But reso 
hands held them close and a vous | 
side said, “We dare not.” 
“Why? What do you fear?” | 
“The doctor is an outside-country | 
son and doesn’t understand,” the yi 
replied. ‘Every house where bDirtl| 
taking place is surrounded by dij 
bodied spirits, eagerly watching fo 
chance to enter and take _ possessio1| 
the mother’s body. They come in} 
fresh air and we must keep them 
“Stop chanting, and stop slapping | 
Tai-tai’s head and lay her down,” 
doctor commanded the midwife. 
“Not so,” she retorted. “It | 
evil influences away, and if she lies d 
the child will come up _ through 


mouth.” 

“Great Lady!’ called the doctor to 
first wife outside, “why have they ) 
ered this woman with a man’s a 
and put men’s shoes on the foot of 
bed?” 

“O, that is to give her strength to 
the child.” 

In the end the doctor was able to ! 
vince them that she could save | 
mother and child if they would elimi) 
the midwife, ventilate the room, and: 
her have her way. Near midnight 
doctor went. home, overwhelmed \ 
gratitude, praise and presents, leavil| 
rejoicing family, for the baby prove! 
be’ a boy after all, although they 4 
clared it must be a good-for-nothing 
for no boy would be so unfilial as to ¢ 
his mother such suffering. . 

Five days later the doctor was “al 
hurried to the yamen, this time on 
run, wherever the bearers. could ru 

A stricken family stood around ! 
divan on which the’ precious boy } 
Down they went, before the doctor, kn’ 
ing their heads and imploring ei! 
save life. Reaching to lift the little } 
a servant caught the doctor’s arm 
whispered, “Don’t touch it. It ha} 
devil.” Assuring them that she, 
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er of Jesus Christ, had no fear of 
the doctor took the little thing 
er lap. It was dying. Noticing 
on the baby lips she opened the 
mouth and found that the artery 
- the tongue had been punctured 
‘al times by the needle of a Chinese 
ae 


great wave of compassion for those 
‘people who, in their blind supersti- 
‘had done the cruel thing, swept in- 
e doctor’s heart, and with swimming 
and faltering voice she cried out, 
‘why did you do this? You have 
t your baby.” 

>»! No!” cried the heart-broken 
r, “Those are very cruel words you 


have spoken. Would we harm a son 
whom we wanted more than anything 
else on earth? A devil was in it, twist- 
ing its body in convulsions, and there 
was no way to dislodge it except by stick- 
ing with needles under the tongue. O, 
no!” he continued vehemently, “we didn’t 
kill our son. It was never a child. It 
was a demon sent in the form of a son 
to cause great suffering at its birth and 
then die and wring our hearts with the 
greatest of disappointments. It is all on 
account of the wickedness of the women 
ot my household. I am a marked man!” 
And he went from the room in despair 
as the doctor rose and gently laid the 
little dead baby upon the couch from 
which she had taken it. 
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A Boy’s Dog 
BY say he’s an ordinary cur— 
_ My pup; 
li the ’ristocratic dogs in town 
_ Are higher up 
_ In ped-i-gree! 
/means dog families an’ ’bout what 
Good dogs should be.) 


esa dog—four legs, two ears, a tail 
=» —An’ not 
(in town has more, ’cept ped-i-gree! 
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_ If so, now what? 


Zot Sense, too, inside his homely 
sad, 
Y About 

folks; that time I couldn’t swim 


He pulled me out. 


lylish dogs won’t chase a stick 
_ Or bring 

tage; just trot in the park 
_ Upon a string! 


Jor doesn’t matter; long ago 
I cried, 
- But now I know 
hough they call him just a yellow 
C 
_ He’s white inside! 
f —Frances C. Hamlet. 


' The Vacation Letter 


. Young Reserves, bless them! are 
joy to their editor because of their 
liveness. They have responded 
l to requests for anecdotes and 
Tums, puzzles and poems, and 
etters of appreciation about this 
heir own place in the paper, are 
‘gratifying. The request in the 
f Aug. 7 for a vacation letter 
‘Many interesting communica- 
‘om boys and girls from the east 
0 the western mountains. We 
‘@ to print the best one, possibly 


d we should like to print more. 
\ 


Wish you were here to get the 
€ beautiful sammer I am having. 
just had a severe thunderstorm, 
the air is as cool and fresh as you 
agine. Before the storm the sun 


seemed so hot and terrible that I would 
have banished it from my sight if it had 
been in my power to do so. Yes, I would in 
fact. But now I love it—it is so bright and 
glorious. Indeed, it seems to read my 
thoughts and says, ‘‘Now, aren’t you glad I 
ara here after all?” 

And, say! You ought to see the view we 
get from here. I am at a farm-house on 
the side of a large hill. By standing on the 
porch looking east over the green and ver- 
dant valley you would see a sight worth re- 
membering. There are long ranges of hills 
extending to the right and left; the famous 
Delaware Water Gap is faintly visible, and 
on clear days the land beyond is seen. The 
,hills seem covered with rich forests. On 
some days a white blanket of clouds settles 
down and completely shuts out the gorgeous 
spectacle. 

There is a tremendous pine here also, and 
on the day of my arrival I resolved to climb 
it. It was so large in circumference that at 
first it seemed hopeless, but then I saw 
something that solved the problem. There 
is a large swing that hangs from a branch 
of the tree. Well, I shinnied up the rope 
and thus found myself in the tree. Of 
ccurse the rest was easy, considering what 
a pine is. Up at the very tip top I ‘“over- 
looked” practically everything (I don’t mean 
I skipped it). 

There is a dandy trout brook down at the 
bottom of the hill. It runs with cold mount- 
ain spring water, but (there is always a 
“put’’) a little innocent sign is posted on a 
tree and it says: ‘‘No Fishing’’—which was 
too bad. 

To me there is one disadvantage here. 
There is no tennis. You know, tennis is my 
favorite game and I miss it quite a little. 
In July we were in Starlight, Pa. (rather 
fantastic name, isn’t it?), and I had all the 
tennis I wanted. 

A big farm was there, too, and sometimes 
I went for the cows with two other boys. 
There are a lot of them (cows, not boys)— 
sixty-one, to be exact. However, there is a 
drawback in everything, and this was no ex- 
ception. Guess how big their pastures are. 
About 1000 acres. Yes, sir, 1000 acres! It 
really is surprising how they get hidden— 
a whole herd of sixty-one. 

In August we came up here in Marshall’s 
Creek, near East Stroudsburg. Just now the 
apples are in season. If you are hungry 
“forte,’’ just go in the orchard and pick 
those luscious beauties. They aren’t 5 cents 
apiece, either. Yours with interest, 

ScHUYLER F, BALDWIN. 
Dear Editor: Mi 

I-am a reader of Tur Barrist and enjoy 
the Young Reserves very much. 

I am fourteen years old and will be a 
freshman in high school next fall. 

I have two brothers—Donald, aged four, 
and Wallace, aged six. My father is pastor 
of the Baptist church here. 

I have been a -Camp Fire Girl for three 
years. I haye won 100 honors and will re- 


ceive my bracelet at the next ceremonial 
meeting. We went camping in July. We 
went about six miles from town on the 


Platte River. We were going to camp on an 
island in the Platte. There was a small 
shack on the island in which we intended to 
camp, but there wasn't any bridge across, 
so we had to camp on the banks. We slept 
in cots which we placed out under the trees, 
We didn’t use tents. We had one tent to 
keep our food it. When it rained we all had 
to go into the tent and sleep, but it was 
quite crowded. We took turns cooking the 
meals, One night we had fried chicken 
which was fried over a camp fire. We also 
froze our own ice-cream. We went in the 
water twice a day, morning and evening. 
Several of the girls stayed out in the water 
toc long and they sunburned. To pay the 
expenses of our camping trip we sold home- 
made ice-cream and cake. We made about 
$50. Your friend, 
LUCILE JACKSON. 


For Rainy Days 


CLASS DRILL 

The drill in punctuation marks was 
going well. The comma and period were 
readily understood, but the exclamation 
point and question mark were not so 
simple. To make it clear, the teacher 
wrote this sentence on _ the board: 
“Where are you going?” ‘Who can read 
that?” she asked. After much hesita- 
tion one little girl ventured, and this was 
her rendering: “Where are you going, 
little buttonhook?” 


TWO PURISTS 

“T’ll ring for Norah to bring a fresh 
pitcher of water,” said the professor’s 
wife. 

“You doubtless mean a pitcher of fresh 
water,” corrected her husband. “IT wish 
you would pay more attention to your 
rhetoric; your mistakes are curious.” 

Ten minutes later the professor said, 
“That picture would show to better ad- 
vantage if you were to hang it over the 
clocks. 

“You doubtless medn above the clock,” 
she returned quietly. “If I were to hang 
it over the clock we could not tell the 
time. I wish you would be more careful 
with your rhetoric, my dear, your mis- 
takes are curious.”’—Christian Herald. 


He WAS RIGHT, BUT— 

Every time we get off in the ditch to 
jet a road hog have the right of way we 
think of this stanza: 

Here lies the body of William Jay, 
Who died maintaining his right of way. 
He was right, dead right, as he sped along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong. 
—Marquette Tribune. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
Close of the day. Girdle. <A girl’s 
name. <A kind of cabbage. A wading 
bird. The name of a high priest. Smaller. 
The answer is two books of the Bible. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


“Famous People of the Bible” (Aug. 
28): 28. Luke. 29. Peter. 30. Paul. 31. 
Matthew. 32. Pilate. 33. Judas. 34. 
Mary Magdalene. 35. Mary, Martha, 
Lazarus. 36. Lazarus. 37. Jesus. 38. 
Jesus. 39. Mary. 40. Jesus. 

Conundrums (Aug. 28): 1. Inside and 
outside. 2. Firefly. 38. Your name. 4. 


Because it is deer (dear) meat 5. The 
plum (plumb). 6. Because it makes our 
cream sour cream. 7. Because you would 
be making game of him. 
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THE BASS 


International Uniform Lesson 


for October 3 


BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
Matt. 2:1-15. Key Verse: Matt. 1:21 
By JouHn A. EARL 

The Lesson Text 

Leaving the Old Testament, which 
furnished the lessons for the past six 
months, we shall now have the privilege 
of studying the life of our Lord as pre- 
sented by Matthew. It is commonly 
recognized in a comparative study of 
the four gospels that Matthew wrote as 
a Jew for the Jews; Mark had in mind 
the Roman power; and Luke directed 
his gospel to humanity without distinc- 
tions of race or nationality. 

The text of this lesson is cast in a 
Jewish mold. Bethlehem, Jerusalem, 
king of the Jews, the Old Testament 
scriptures, the chief priests and scribes, 
all speak of Matthew’s purpose to prove 
that Jesus was the king of the Jews. 
The wise men from the east were doubt- 
less the ancient astrologers called Magi, 
who entertained hopes of better things 
and who were somewhat acquainted with 
Messianic expectations. The Herod men- 
tioned is Herod the Great, who held his 
title and right to rule from Rome. 

The Lesson Taught 

The lesson illustrates the practical, the 
philosophical, the. political interests 
aroused by the coming of the Christ into 
the world. 

The Practical 

The Magi represent the practical in- 
terest in the birth of Jesus. Their in- 
terest was centered in finding the one 
who was born king of the Jews. They 
followed the only light available—the 
star in the east. God, accommodating 
himself to their limitations and working 
in harmony with their astrological prog- 
nostications, revealed to them the direc- 
tion to be traveled in the search for the 
king. The star to them was only an in- 
cident, a guide-post pointing out the way. 
Arriving in Jerusalem, they sought new 
light and got it. This light from the 
sacred writings of the Jews augmenting 
the light of the star led them on more 
definitely, until they reached the place 
where the young child was found with 
his mother in Bethlehem. There was 
much to absorb their practical interest 
in finding the new-born king and to turn 
them aside from their purpose. The 
star itself offered and still offers material 
for speculation; but they pushed on, 
using the star as a guide and refusing 
to delay their search for the king until 
they could understand and explain the 
star. It was not the star, not the scrip- 
tures, they were seeking—it was the 
Saviour, the king of the Jews. They 


found him because they sought him ex- 
clusively, perseveringly, practically. 
The Philosophical 

The chief priests and scribes represent 
philosophical interest in the birth of 
Jesus. They were the teachers of the 
people—the academicians, the philoso- 
phers, the preachers. When summoned 
into the presence of Herod and com- 


From the Harvard Class 
Poem, 1920— 


ACK in old ways, glad in old 
haunts and places, 
We who returned from risks we 
hardly knew, 
Let us remember constantly the 
faces 
Of classmates who did all that 
men can do. 
They are not left behind, but gone 
before, 
And waiting for us there 
On those brave heights which we 
aspire to. 


Each of us here will strive a little 
harder, 
For, had they lived, they would 
have striven too, 
Applying all their proven strength 


and ardor 
To share in tasks that we alone 
must do; 
Ours to preserve the liberty they 
fought for, 


And delved and wrought for, 
And died for—and to see the matter 
through. 


For they gave all they had for 
liberty, 
Which they had learned richly to 
value here; 
In faith they gave it, and humility, 
And left us guardians of what 
they held dear. 
Must now the torch die out where 
last they dropped it, 
Where bullets stopped it, 
Or shall we bear it on, still burn- 
ing clear? 


In days like these, when lofty hopes 
are clouded 
By dark relapse into a wanton 
sea 
Of puny self-indulgence, 
shrouded 
By willful indolence toward lib- 
erty, 
The shining duties of a stalwart 
race, 
Learned in this place, 
Should help us press again to 
victory. 
—James Gore King, Jr. 


and en- 


manded to tell where the Messiah g 
be born, they hesitated not. “In 
lehem of Judah,’ was their read 


sponse. They not only knew the 
but probably they could have ap 
mated the time had they been pi 
on that point. Their answer to the 
tion of Herod was correct, based 
the prophecy of Micah. They quote 
exact scripture word for word, g 
as we would say, “the chapter 
verse.” But their interest ended 
Knowledge did not lead to action. 
lehem was within a few miles of 
salem, and yet they did not have 
est enough in the event which thei 
scriptures predicted to make the je 
thither. ‘They were content to r 
the orthodox assurance that the M 
would be born in Bethlehem. | 
This is the weakness of much ‘ 
religion. It ends in philosophy 
words. We read the menu Car( 
never order anything to eat. We: 
the railroad guide, but never t 


train. We trace the lakes, mou) 
rivers, cities on the map, but 
travel. We make much of the 


and religious doctrines, but we nev 
to Christ. Like the chief priest 
scribes, we can quote scripture, k 
do not accompany the wise men t 
lehem. Had the priests and scri 
companied the pagan Magi to 

hem and believed, it would hav 
rected a lot of their erroneous 

about how the Christ was to b 
The ultimate interpretation of sc) 
is found in the laboratory of expe! 


The Political 


Herod also was interested in th 
of the Messiah, but his intere 
purely political. Temporarily he * 
to have become a Bible student, 
vert to pharisaism, a patron of, 
seekers, but behind it all were Di 
and political motives. For the tr 
did not care a whistle, for the Ch 
cared less; but if he could atts 
selfish ends by professing to 
would be well for him. That W 
politician then, and the politician! 
changes. He will use the holies 
to advance his own interests; |} 
profess to be burning with right 
for reform while all the time he 
ting to throttle reform; he will } 
the wise men, “Go and search dil) 
for the young child; and when Jy) 
found him, bring me word again, 
may come and worship him als 
as he speaks, murder is in his/ 

Only the men who manifested | 
tical and persevering interest in 
the Christ found him. The mer 
demic interest in the Christ 
stops short of Bethlehem. God 
outwits the Herods. 


Topic for October 3 
CHURCH PRIVILEGES AND OBLI- 
GATIONS 
alm 84:1-12 (Consecration Meeting) 
y soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, 
ve courts of Jehovah; my heart and 
lesh cry out unto the living God.” 


—_— 


eee 


commendation 9: That we _ insti- 
an international campaign for the 
dance of our young people upon the 
1ip services of our churches, this to 
le the midweek prayer service. 


A definition of the church: “A 
my of baptized believers, organized 
velaim Christ’s truth, to administer 
tdinances, and to perpetuate his 
(try.” 
| Privileges and obligations: 
hey? 1. Public worship: This is 
a great privilege. “‘Forsake not the 
ee of yourselves together,” wrote 
reat apostle and interpreter of the 
ian religion. Believers in Christ 
‘together to express in song, public 
i and the preaching of the Word 
common hopes, aspirations and am- 
(gs; they unite in praise and thanks- 
|; to the one Lord of their lives. It 
i that the battle of life has gone 
it them. They need fresh hope and 
ragement. Thus on the Lord’s Day 
‘urn to the sanctuary for the needed 
| There they meet the ambassador 
Christ, and he gives to them the 
ge of the court of heaven. 
/oonsibility: Young people are re- 
ble for the maintenance of public 
ip. The Master never intended it 
i for those who have no place 
/0 go. Resolve to stand by your 
er through thick and thin, and 
ned when he’s thin. Remember 
arnish is incapable of response to 
(essage. Above all, public worship 
| a great need in your life. Don’t 
p it! 
inancial support: A privilege? Yes. 
‘is just as much a Christian grace 
yer and is just as essential to real 
fan growth and culture. Refer to 
tters of Paul. Someone has said 
/t least 50 per cent of the church 
ship of the Northern Baptist Con- 
a never gives one penny for church 
Jt or to world-wide missions. This 
‘group that does not ordinarily at- 
4urch worship and quite often fur- 
‘the happy hunting ground for the 
( If these people were making a 
al investment in kingdom work, 
‘Ould be on hand to claim returns 
he investment. 
Onsibility: Young people must 
More and more the financial re- 
dility of the local church and king- 
york. There is no excuse under 
for this to be left to the older 
ip. Begin now by giving at 


what 


AE a Sr Se 


least one-tenth of your income fer the 
Master’s work. 

3. Devoted service: This is the great- 
est privilege of all. The Master never 
intended that we should enjoy our re- 
ligion by proxy. Our service must be 
personal and of the highest order. 

Responsibility: Every local church in 
the land is in need of workers. Find 
your little place and, under the leader- 
ship of God’s spirit, fill it in a way 
worthy of your young life. Realize the 
ambition of your life to be a good presi- 
dent, an efficient group captain, an in- 
telligent and devoted Sunday-school 
teacher or worker. And what shall I 
do? Perhaps you will find the answer in 
the little poem quoted on this page. 


“Ye Have Done It unto Me” 


T was only a hearty handclasp, 
But it gripped the soul of a man 
With the courage for fresh en- 
deavor, 
And started him out again. 
Face to face with the same old 
problems 
Of weakness and failure and loss— 
But the strength of that hearty 
handclasp 
Made certain the victor’s cross. 


It was only a smile in passing, 

But it flooded a gloomy heart 

With the sunshine of hope for the 
future 

Wherein he had a happy part; 

And the clouds had a rosy lining, 

And the gray was turned all to 
gold; 

For the smile gave a glimpse of 
heaven 

And its wonders and joys untold. 


It was only a word of greeting 

In the press of the throng one day, 

But it brought to a soul despairing 

Strength and hope for the weary 
way. 

It was only a cup of cold water 

Held to lips that were parched 
with pain, 

But by means of that Christlike 
service, 

A lost soul found sweet peace again. 


“It was only,” we say, forgetting 

That high in the courts above 

The friendly word and the cooling 
draft 

Are our ministry of love. 

And the Master will say to the 
faithful 

Who meet on the crystal sea, 

“Inasmuch as ye did to the chil- 
dren of earth, 

Ye have done it unto me.” 

—Selected. 


ee Ss 


Your Sundays 
do you spend them? 
Field and Company, one of the greatest 
business concerns of the world, has never 


How Marshall 


advertised in the Sunday papers. It has 
followed the rule that six days for labor 
and the seventh for rest was best for 
employer and employé. It regards Sun- 
day advertising as an unnecessary in- 
fraction of this wholesome, many-century- 
old religious dictum and is glad to follow 
it. It has the most wonderful display 
windows in the world, covering four sides 
of a block. But the window curtains are 
lowered from Saturday night until Mon- 
day morning. In this is quite a lesson 
for our young people who spend their 
Sundays at amusement parks or some- 
where else instead of making it a day of 
rest and worship. 


School Days 


As these lines are written, thousands 
of our lads and lassies, young men and 
maidens, are entering the schools and 
colleges of the land. These American 
youths will be the manhood and woman- 
hood of the nation in just a few short 
years. And what shall they be? This 
is being determined now. 

With these young folks go some of the 
fondest ambitions of our lives. Let’s 
unite in prayer all over the land—first, 
for the young people themselves, and, 
second, for those who guide them in 
their studies. The faithful Christian 
teacher is doing God’s service just as 
much as the missionary or minister. 
Give him “a word of greeting” and let 
him know of your interest. 


News 


Miss Fern Lyle of Owatonna, Minn., 
secretary of Central Association B. Y. 
P. U., writes as follows: 

“A successful B. Y. P. U. rally of the 
Central Association was held at Clinton 
Falls Aug. 22. Delegates from North- 
field, Faribault, Waterville, Owatonna, 
Albert Lea, Brownsdale, Lansing, Austin, 
Morristown and Clarks Grove were pres- 
ent. 

“Miss Alta Simmons, missionary to 
Porto Rico, gave two interesting talks. 
The Rush Sisters’ Orchestra of Browns- 
dale gave a fine concert in the afternoon. 
The Lake Harriet juniors, under the di- 
rection of their leader, Miss Mabel Ravey 
of Minneapolis, gave some good musical 
numbers. In the morning Miss Ravey 
took charge of a fine junior methods 
class. Rey. Mr. Laux of Clinton Falls 
gave a powerful sermon entitled, “Call 
to Service,” in the morning. Rev. BE. H. 
Rasmussen of Minneapolis gave two in- 
spiring addresses. There were four con- 
versions and four decisions for definite 
Christian service.” 
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William Newton Hartshorn: A 
Sunday-School Man 


By CHARLES H. WATSON 


In the passing of Mr. Hartshorn at the 
ripe age of seventy-seven, we are re- 
minded of a career that has been marked 
by a long-sustained and unique useful- 
ness, and that in some respécts has 
shown something of romance. Of course 
there have been other prominent and 
striking “‘Sunday-school men,’ made so 
by their strong and abiding leadership 
in Sunday-school development, but cer- 
tain peculiarly happy and practical ac- 
tivities, successfully sustained for many 
years, put Mr. Hartshorn in a class quite 
by himself. 

He was favored by an attractive pres- 
ence, a genially speaking face, a kind 
and engaging manner. But these were 
warmed and enlivened by a purpose al- 
ways burning within his heart like a fire. 
It came to him early, with the coming 
of his regenerate life, and consistently 
grew in power and devotion to the very 
end of his active years. It was the life- 
long devotion of all that he had and was 
to the Christian nurture of children. It 
was something that went under and all 
around the ordinary technique of Sun- 
day-school instruction. It would lay hold 
of every educational force in the Chris- 
tian world and harness it up to the child. 

His zeal utilized certain aptitudes 
within himself, employed his constructive 
business ability and organizing power 
and charmingly increased the social glow 
that radiated from his consecrated per- 
sonality. Few men placed within the 
reach of many consecrated people so 
many congenial and unexpected delights 
as he did. He had a way of always 
assuming that they were in the Sunday- 
school realm, and of making and carry- 
ing out such far-reaching programs of 
education, inspiration, and travel as they 
never had dared to hope for. A friend 
came upon one of his steamer-loads of 
world delegates in Rome as they were 
returning from the great Sunday-school 
convention in Jerusalem which he had 
suggested, projected and carried through. 
Such delightful people! she said. So 
overjoyed with their privilege! The best 
of modern America was animating the 
Eternal City, the old Forum, the Colos- 
seum, and the earnest assemblies that 
were being inspired by world leaders. 

Mr. Hartshorn’s specialty was just that 
unique service. Of course all manner 
of honors, positions, chairmanships, came 
to him, as they should have done. But 
unspoiled all through it, he remained the 
same sweet-faced, kindly-eyed, willing- 
hearted servant of the Lord and of His 
servants and of all children. Heart was 
open, home was open, purse was open— 
the Sunday-school kingdom was first, 
and business was second, although it 
was a business that demanded the ut- 
most from any man. 

. Mr. Hartshorn was a New Hampshire 
boy, coming to the great city with his 
warm young Christian life. Soon he 
intensified it by warming others. He 


got into the old Ruggles Street Church 
and, with Daniel Sharp Ford and other 
superb laymen, there developed that 
great work. Characteristically, Harts- 
horn took the primary department of the 
Sunday school as his task, and from that 
beginning reached out into the great 
world with his influence. Mrs. Harts- 
horn, who was the only child of Daniel 
S. Ford, wrought by his side. And as 
long as she lived, in all his growing 
tasks and activities, she was still there. 
As was befitting, the funeral service 
was in the Ruggles Street Church. It 
was largely attended, and devout and 
grateful expressions were made in ap- 
preciation of the career of a conspicuous 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Chicago Revisited 
By J. W. WEDDELL 


Will you permit “On the Wing” of for- 
mer days, after twenty-five years of ab 
sence from Chicago, his old bailiwick, to 
tell of a unique month recently spent in 
this great center and destined capital of 
western civilization? 

To begin with, it has grown beyond 
him. In those haleyon days when he 
was called from the Standard office to 
be the first secretary of Baptist city mis- 
sions, the city was scarcely a third’ of 
the present prodigious size of two mil- 
lion or more, and he could cover the well- 
articulated sections of the city, north, 
south, west sides, in three weeks—a 
church in this ward, a mission in that, 
a new station needed here. It was a 
simple, agreeable church-extension work. 
Dr. Otto has a vastly different job today. 
He is a sort of secretary of the interior, 
and foreign ambassador combined. 

But the big city is the same—an ag- 
gressive center of world activities call- 
ing for a like active and aggressive Chris- 
tian endeavor. Jacobs and Whittle, and 


Moody and Blackall and Chapman, and 


WILLIAM NEWTON HARTSHORN 


.spent at 


Goodman and Evarts and Perren 
Lawrence and Lorimer and Henson 
meeting the demand in those day) 
doing it well, and others have ris: 
and are being raised up to meet th 
ation in the present. : 


It is harder work today, one mu 
fess. Your correspondent, there t¢ 
ply at the Second Baptist at Jackso! 
Lincoln, a noble church still, but 1; 
ing, in the new circumstances, to | 
the long-armed strength and 1a 
those former citadels of power, th 
Second, Centennial and Fourth E: 
churches, chose to spend the day 
tween Sundays in a survey of the | 
town field and its insistent problen) 
here indeed is the typical world er! 
the church of today. Days and nig} 
the Pacific Garden M3: 
where in student days he learned 
Col, Clark needed lessons not got} 
Morgan Park. But parenthetical 
him say that those were great 1 
learned in the cloistered seclusion ¢ 
school of the prophets, under Nol 
Morgan, Boise, Hulbert, Sage, Ani! 
and Harper. And as he stood ¢| 
broken, rubble-stone foundations | 
old seminary, under the elm he 4 
had helped to plant, he breathed 
stinctive prayer that this ground) 
kept for sacred purposes, may 1} 
used again for Baptists in the i 


of Christian workers; and he is no 
in that petition. There were noond 
evangelistic testimony at Willarc! 
and at Central Y. M. C. A., open-ais 
ices with the night mission at (i 
and State—not to forget a happy,’ 
gelical conference at the Moody: 
Institute. It was all good and rr 
ing, too, for we men who go for a & 
in the King’s business and wit 
pens into such quiet, yet provocatt 
treats as Oberlin, find our resi 
recreation in a dip into the surgi/ 
of the city streets. And this is t 
pression and conviction one carrie|l 
to his modest tasks: a 

God is doing his work through 
ful servants in the cities and, asi 
before, the call for direct, positiy 
ness and exemplification of the old 
in the pivotal centers of ey 
ringing in our ears today. { 


i 5 
Central German-American » 


ference of Baptists — 

By E. G. KLigESsE 
The fortieth session of the centr 
ference of our German-American 


churches met as the guests of the 
German-American Church of Cle! 


Ohio, Aug. 24-29. The  thil/ 
churches within the boundar 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and! 


were represented by 140 delegat 
visitors. The keynote of the a 
was sounded in the opening ! 
preached by Rev. Ph. Lauer of 8. 
cago in the words of Paul: “Il 
and therefore have I spoken.” - 
address reiterated this thought an 
report verified the truth that fai) 
been exercised. Every dy’s sessi 
preceded by a devotional hour, 


ptember 18, 1920 


? 

surér reported $124,219.16 as having 
' given for local and $91,750.03 for 
jionary purposes, or $39.50 per mem- 
‘during the past year. If all continue 
ributing in the next six months as 
have in the past year we shall have 
ned our $1,000,000 goal for missions 
in half of the allotted three years. 
hundred and one of the 160 addi- 
; by baptism were reported from the 
sschool. Sixty-eight have been trans- 
d to the home above. A net loss 
‘ty reduces our total membership to 
‘members. We find reasons for 
tude in the volume of business our 
‘cation society did, namely $153,000. 
yugh conducted at a financial loss, 
ur periodicals will be continued for 
dlessing they bring. Our seminary 
oehester, N. Y., was ably represented 
rof. Meyer. Twelve new men enter 
year and that gives a gleam of hope 
ir fifty pastorless churches. No one 
represent the work of the Old Peo- 
Home, Chicago, more ably than Rey. 
eier. The home and the deaconess 
, are in a prosperous condition. 
Goergens reported good work being 
/among the orphans at St. Joseph, 
| “Obedience to Divine Commands,” 
ithe subject of the missionary ser- 
preached by Rev. E. G. Kliese, Chi- 
| Rey. A. A. Schade of Kankakee, 
nade a stirring appeal to all in his 
rT message entitled, ‘“‘The Steward- 
of Life.” Our Sunday-school work- 
eceived inspiration and food for 
ht in Mr. Netting’s address, “The 
st Duty of the Sunday-school 
ler,” as well as in Mr. F. W. Meier’s 
ss, “Studying the Sunday-school 
nm at Home.” 

| Fehlberg preached the doctrinal 
m Sunday morning on the subject, 
1.” Prof. Meyer delivered the clos- 
message Sunday evening. 


| 


lowa Letter 
By Jay A. LAPHAM 


‘are in the midst of the annual as- 
ions. The attendance is good and 
iterest is strong in the questions 
Te now calling for the attention of 
‘enomination. One of the chief 
‘for which Rev, A. D. McGlashan 
ing is that all unite in an all-round 
m for every interest of the denom- 
1 in the state. This will mean 
he campaign in evangelism shall 
te-wide in hearty cooperation. The 
will be true in brotherhood work, 
Nday-school and young people’s 
ind in missionary endeavor, as well 
the effort to raise in full lowa’s 
* the $35,000,000 that is yet needed 
od out the full $100,000,000. Iowa 
are abundant, and it goes without 
that a united effort on the part 
a Baptists, each one paying his or 
ll share, as each has been pros- 
‘Would make the full payment of 
naining $2,270,000 easy. The plea 
€am work everywhere. “One shall 
a thousand; two shall put ten 
ad to flight.” It is team work that 


the Young People 


‘ar ago in October, the young peo- 
d rallies all over Iowa in order 
for the year’s campaign. Results 
Tatifying, and at the Iowa Baptist 
Iy it was decided to hold in each 
tion one or more rallies on Oct. 
*ractically the same program will 
1 at all of the gatherings. Satur- 
‘ht will be given to a “Pep” meet- 
d then, in addition to devotion, 


‘a study of the machinery of the denomi- 
A playlet ° 


nation will call for attention. 
will tell the story of our national soci- 
eties and generally how we carry on our 
work. On Sunday morning, pastors will 
be requested to preach on the basal prin- 
ciples of our denomination. The rich 
leaflet with Dr. Frederick L. Anderson’s 
strong address at the time of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Buffalo will be 
furnished to those who would like to 
use it. On Sunday afternoon the young 
people will give reports and lay plans for 
the new year. In the evening the local 
B. Y. P. U. will be asked to provide a 
suggestive program for a model gervice. 
In the evening the pastor will have a 
sermon especially adapted to the young 
people and their work. 


Worship in the Sunday School 


A poster has been prepared with the 
above heading and sent to all of the Bap- 
tist Sunday schools in Iowa, with plans 
and suggestions on securing reverence, 
variety and brevity in the opening sery- 
ices of the school. At least one rich, 
classic hymn is recommended for each 
session Qf the school. A plea is made 
for variety in the services that shall 
command constant attention. The way 
is open in song, in prayer, and in Bible 
memory-teaching for great improvement 
in the effectiveness of the worship and 
study of the Sunday school. 

When a writer in the Literary Digest 
declares that the Hebrews give 335 hours 
a year to religious education, and that 
the Roman Catholics give 200 hours 
a year, and that Protestants average only 
twenty-four hours a year, is it not time 
for parents, pastors and Sunday-school 
teachers to consider conditions? To 
help remedy this state of affairs, several 
of our pastors are considering the church 
school that shall meet for a two hours’ 
session once a week. Pastor C. A. Car- 
man did excellent work through such a 
school last year. Some 300 children 
were reached, with an average attend- 
ance of over 175. Friday night from 
seven to nine o’clock was found to be a 
good time for the school. Forty of the 
children professed conversion and thirty 
were baptized into the church. Several 
were taken into other churches in Shen- 
andoah. 

Some school boards may be willing to 
give the time from three o’clock to five 
on Wednesday for such teaching, letting 
the children go to their own pastors for 
instruction. The religious education of 
all the children is a live topic that im- 
peratively calls for the best thought of 
all our churches. The Baptist denomi- 
nation is leading in daily vacation church 
schools, and we ought to lead in the 
school that looks after the religious 
training of the children on a weekday 
every week for at least nine months of 
the year. We bank on the Bible. “Thou 
shalt teach them to thy children dili- 
gently, when thou sittest in thy house, 
when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down and when thou riseth 
up.” See Deuteronomy, chapter six. 


Dedication at Missouri Valley 


Dr. A. W. Caul has done a constructive 
piece of history-making work at Missouri 
Valley that is notable in the achieve- 
ments of our denomination for the year 
1920. Several months ago he took up 
this task as one of our pastors at large. 
The little old Baptist meeting house at 
Missouri Valley, in a live railroad town 
of several thousand, gave us no place in 
the community. Dr. Caul has _ held 
steadily on for several months, and 
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wisely and with good business judgment 
led the church in doing a great work for 
themselves and for the denomination. 
Iowa is calling for at least two more 
pastors at large—strong, capable men 
who can bring things to pass. 

In Des Moines 


Dr. Howland Hanson, who has left our 
First Church to go to Morgan Pari lie 
has left a vacancy both in the church 
and in the city that will not be easy to 
fill. He has given fifteen years of the 
strength of his manhood to untiring labor 
in the church, in the city, and in the 
interests of the denomination in lowa, 
in a service of large influence and use- 
fulness. He is a tower of strength in 
the pulpit, constant in his efforts to help 
the laboring man and the poor, and 
active always in the best life of the city. 
Dr. Hanson took a deep interest in the 
public school as well as in our college. 
Both teachers and children enjoyed hay- 
ing him come to address them. The 
State College at Ames called on him 
every year to address the students there. 
In the recent drive in Iowa for the New 
World Movement, he gave splendid help. 
Many warm friends will always give him 
a hearty welcome to Des Moines and all 
over Iowa. 

Audiences have kept up remarkably 
well at the Forest Avenue Church. Prof. 
S. P. Fogdall has been the stated supply 
for over six months past, and he has 
done a fine piece of work in leading the 
church. Rey. A. D. McGlashan, our 
state promotion director, had the church 
well organized and was leading them to 
the largest achievement in the history 
of the church. Dr. Frank Case is now 
our senior Baptist pastor in Des Moines. 
He and his people are calling loudly for 
more room at the Galilee Church. Every 
department of the church is alive and 
growing. The time is ripe for a large 
forward Baptist movemnt in Des Moines. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rey. J. F. THurston of No. Woodstock 
has accepted the call to the Baptist 
Church in Milton. He will succeed Rev. 
J. W. Tingley, who died in the pulpit on 
Sunday evening, July 11. 


THE STATE CONVENTION will meet Oct. 
5-6, with the church at Keene. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AFTER ELEVEN YEARS of splendid sery- 
ice in Westminster, Rev. W. C. McAlles- 
ter has resigned. He expects to com- 
plete his work there on Oct. 31. 


Rey. C. LEAvVENS Exprepce has begun 
work as pastor of the West Bridgewater 
Church. 


Rev. A. Jupson Hucues, pastor of the 
First Church, Everett, is spending his 
vacation, during the month of September, 
at Eastport, Me., and in New Brunswick. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


THE SUMMER ASSEMBLY AT COLLEGEVILLE 
was very successful. Two hundred and 
twelve delegates. registered, of whom 160 
were present for the full week. The pro- 
gram covered the various phases of young 
people’s work. Rey. Thos. W. Young, 
Rev. Thos. B. Frizelle, Mr. Benjamin 
Starr and Mrs. Elizabeth Finn, of the 
staff of the Publication Society, were 
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members of the faculty. Miss Helen 
Crissman taught the women’s mission 
study classes. Pres. Milton G. Evans of 
Crozer Seminary gave expositions of the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians and 
preached the assembly sermons. Mrs. 1 
E. Pinkham conducted the morning de- 
votional meetings. Rev. Sumner Vinton, 
with his pictures showing the world’s 
missionary needs, and Prof. Francis H. 
Green, whose addresses are always full 
of good sense and humor, made the eve- 
ning services well worth while. No 
small part of the success of the assembly 
was due to the genial dean of the faculty, 
Rev. Geo. C. Horter, and the efficient 
musical director, Mr. Norman Hill. There 
was great regret at the absence of Rev. 
BE, A. Harrar, president of our state Bible- 
school and young people’s board, who 
was detained in Pittsburgh because of 
the serious illness of Mrs. Harrar. 


Rey. ALBERT Kina Morris, pastor of the 
First Church, Wilkes-Barre, presented 
his resignation on Aug. 22, having ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to the First 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. Pennsylvania Bap- 
tists will be sorry to have him leave the 
state, where he has not only been a suc- 
cessful pastor but has also taken an ac- 
tive part in the general work of the de- 
nomination. During the financial cam- 
paign of the New World Movement he 
rendered efficient service as director of 
the northeastern region of Pennsylvania. 


Tue TrogA AssocrATIoN held its seventy- 
ninth annual meeting at Wellsboro, Sept. 
1-2, The sessions were well attended. 
The general theme was “Stewardship of 
Life and Talent.” Dr. J. C. Massee of 
Brooklyn was the principal speaker. 
The moderator, Rev. C. W. Macgeorge, 
and the clerk, Rev. HE. D. Ferguson, were 
reélected. 

NEW YORK 


AFTER A TEN-YEAR PASTORATE at the 
Park Church, Port Richmond, Rev. J. 
Havergal Sheppard has closed his work 
there and entered upon a pastorate at 
Deep River, Conn. A few days before 
leaving Port Richmond, he was given a 
largely attended reception at which 
words of appreciation were spoken for 
the church and other bodies and a sub- 
stantial purse presented to Dr. Sheppard. 


The Wayne Association 


The annual meeting of the Wayne Asso- 
ciation was held Aug. 26-27 at Lincoln. 
The weather was fine, the attendance far 
above the average, the interest excellent. 
The letters from the churches showed 
many encouraging facts. Hight churches 
had increased the pastor’s salary; two, 
$200; two, $300; one, $500; and two, $600. 
There was an increase in belevolence. In 
1918, $4106 was given; in 1919, $5691; 
this last year, $10,567. The reports as to 
the great drive in the New World Move- 
ment showed that $77,000 of the $99,000 
asked had been given. Only four or five 
churches have gone over the top but most 
of the others are hopeful about finishing 
their allotments. A total of ninety-three 
baptisms were reported, which is seven- 
teen more than the united reports of the 
two previous years. There has been an- 
advance in the Sunday schools. Five re- 
port a gain in average attendance for two 
successive years; eight report increased 
amounts in money for expenses in both 
of these years; and for benevolence there 
has been a marked gain. The sum of $650 
was given towards an auto for the mis- 
sionaries, Rev. Theodore V. Witter and 
wife of Podili, India, and more than this 
amount was given for other objects. Of 
the baptisms ninety came from the Sun- 
day schools. The young people are show- 
ing far more interest in these associa- 


‘Chapman, some fifteen years ago. 


tional meetings than ever before. Last 
year in Marion, 250 attended the first 
young people’s banquet ever held in the 
association. No one present will ever for- 
get the coming truck-loads of singing 
young people, nor their yells, songs and 
cheers at the banquet. Nor could the 
young people forget the fine toasts. And 
what a magnificent audience Pres. Norton 
of Keuka College and State Director 
Briggs had! This year at a country ham- 
let three miles from a railroad and in the 
extreme northwestern part of the county, 
the same enthusiastic time was had. The 
town hall couldn’t seat all who came to 
the banquet. Many young people could 
not even get standing room. But what 
a good time we had! Then through the 
moonlight to the church, where first Miss 
Gertrude Lookup of Marion gave an en- 
thusiastic report of her two weeks’ ex- 
perience at the training school for girls 
at Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Then Rev. 
Orlo Price of Rochester, N. Y., gave just 
the kind of an address to help young 
people. They felt that he understood 
them, sympathized with them, enthused 
with them, emphatically believed in them. 
As they listened eagerly to get his ideas 
he was so clear in his presentation of 
their everyday privileges and duties that 
they understood. Then, at the very last, 
with a few quick sentences how he 
thrilled us all with the vision of the glory 
of service! ‘There was much more to 
make these two days of great value— 
the symposium on “Why the Sunday 
School?”; the address on “The United 
Budget as Related to the Sunday School;” 
the addresses and discussions on “The 
Daily Vacation Bible School,” “The Sun- 
day School and Recreation.” Some will 
remember as of greatest interest to them 
the consideration of the Board of Promo- 
tion. First was the report as to what 
had been done in our association for the 
New World Movement and what remained 
to be done. Then Dr. Farrier spoke on 
“The Great Objectives of the Board of 
Promotion.” The annual sermon was 
preached by Rev. EH. O. Jessup of William- 
son. His theme “The Atonement.” At 
the women’s hour, Miss Florence Carmen 
of Nellore, India, spoke first. She was 
followed by a missionary from the Hopi 
Indians. Prof. Conrad H. Moehlmann of 
Rochester Theological Seminary gave a 
very able address on “Shall We Abolish 
the Church?’ The most important busi- 
ness transacted was the voting to try for 
one year a plan for unification of work, 
proposed by Dr. R. E. Farrier, by the 
electing of an associational board of nine 
directors who shall plan and execute the 
work of the association. The next meet- 
ing is to be held in Palmyra the Tuesday 
before the second Wednesday in Septem- 
ber. J. S. NASMITH. 


NEW JERSEY 


Tur NEWARK FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 
has definitely arranged with “Gipsy” 
Smith of Cambridge, England, to conduct 
union evangelistic services in Newark, 
from Jan. 9 to Jan. 28, inclusive. The 
federation took this action at the unani- 
mous request of the Ministers’ Conference 
of this city. This will be the first great 
union evangelistic service that Newark 
has had since the days of Dr. J. Wilbur 
The 
churches are enthusiastic in their desire 
for these services, and are anticipating 
a most helpful mission on the part of Mr. 
Smith. 

CONNECTICUT 


THE DAILY VACATION BIBLE scHooL of 
the First Church, New London, reached 
somewhat more than 300 children. The 
average daily attendance was 121. 


‘ 
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Mississippi Valley 


| 


INDIANA 


At THE First CHurcH, Seymour, Ii, 
Rev. F. A. Hayward is on Sunday e 
nings during September preaching 
series of sermons on “The Ministry 
the Unseen Life.’ In the notice of . 
sermons he says: “So many peopl 
thinking in terms of the hereafter—; 
endangered by Spiritism, the pastor 
the First Church sends forth these 4 
mons with a prayer that they may aa 
ter to “The Unseen Hurt.” 


MICHIGAN 


The Summer Assembly | 
The first year’s sessions of the Mi} 
gan Summer Assembly, held at Li 
Orion, Aug. 8 to 15, were successful, b} 
in attendance and in educational in) 
ests. Rev. C. H. Berry, who was ¢a} 
to his position of religious director | 
took office as late as May 1, has secu 
highly gratifying results in the b 
ninety days he has had to work. 
course he was associated with some 
traordinarily sucessful co-workers, i 
Grant Hudson and H. C. Gleiss, ! 
school was well attended by an earik 
group of young people, and the instr) 
ors consisted of Dr. H. C. Gleiss, 1h 
T. J. Hopkins, Miss Helen Hudson, Is 
Geraldine Hamilton, Dr. Howard (lj 
man, Mrs. Hutton and S. EH. My) 
Among other speakers and instruc 
were Drs. R. N. West, T. B. Frizi 
John M. Wells, C. M. Carter, Rev. E 
Killam, Rev. Grant M. Hudson, and 
writer. Rev. B. A. Allen conducted 
music to the profit and pleasure of 
A good foundation has been laid in WI 
igan for future eras success. 


ILLINOIS 


EVANGELIST Gro. W. Taytor of Los! 
geles, assisted by Mrs. Taylor and i 
Elton Roth, are now engaged in @ NE 
ing with Rev. F. R. Johnson in the | 
tist Church at Graymont, Ill. They ]) 
yet a few open dates. 


MINNESOTA 


from there in many directions, re 
baptized two aged people and a ji 
lad. He is much encouraged in his ¥ 


Rev. JosrpH VANEK baptized a Pié 
family of four on Sunday, Aug. 20 
Trinity Church, Minneapolis. The 


eign-speaking Baptists at the New Pr! 
Mission are all members of this chi’ 
Rey. A. A. OEsTREIcH, formerly of }# 


bault, begins his pastorate at Le 
Sept. 5d. 

On Sunpay, Auc. 29, ground was bri 
for Jackson Hall, which is to be ert 
by the Northwestern Bible and Trail 
School, Minneapolis, for a dormit 


= 
KANSAS CITY THEOLOGICAL SEMIM 


The Kansas City Baptist Theological ? 
inary begins its nineteenth year of | 
tion Sept. 27 with an opening recepti 
Lovelace Hall at eight p. m._ Rev._V 
Sharp, Pd.M., who takes the chair of.@ 
gelism and missions, will give the ad 
The Women’s Training School begin), 
eighth year. The Seminary 0 t 
strengthened courses and an enlarge¢ 
ulty. To the long-established _coursé|: 
college graduates have been added ct? 
for non-college men. Opportunities fo & 
support by the pastorate are unusually 
Increased students’ aid. Apply to Preié 
P. W. Crannell, Kansas City, Kan, 


: 
q 


eptember 18, 1920 


ye cost will be about $100,000. Plans 
ve been made and work will be at once 
gun on remodeling and enlarging the 
ditorium of the First Church, Minne- 
olis; and a Sunday-school building will 
put up later. The widening of Tenth 
veet and Harmon Place gives the 
urch a magnificent setting, surpassed 
no downtown church in the country. 
e audiences are always large and much 
wk is done under the leadership of Dr. 
B. Riley. 

Rev. A. BroHoi~Mm has accepted the call 
the Danish Church at Storden, and 
zins work at once. 


Rey. E. A. Lacerstrom returns to 
mnesota from South Dakota and be- 
nes pastor of the Willmar Swedish 
‘ureh. 
REY. JACOB PETERSON, for six years pas- 
-of the Elim Swedish Church of Min- 
wolis, has taken the pastorate of the 
edish Baptist Church at Rockford, III. 
‘ring his stay in Minneapolis the 
irch has grown in membership and de- 
oped spiritually and materially. 


OHIO 
4 


‘HE First CHurRcH, Dayton, called on 
‘t. 7 a council of the churches of the 
yton Association for the purpose of set- 
8 apart to the gospel ministry Peter 
artel. ‘Highteen churches, comprising 
ty-two messengers, responded. Pastor 
E. Hall was chosen moderator. Pastor 
W. Johnson was appointed to lead the 
mination. The council, after carefully 
‘mining the candidate, expressed itself 
isfied and heartily recommended his 
ination. Pastor B. F. Patt read the 
iptures, Pastor J. C. MacFarlane 
ired prayer, Pastor J. B. Slocum 
ached the sermon, Pastor C. B. Jones 
ie the ordaining prayer. 


‘HE BEREAN Cass of the First Church, 
7ton, was the guest of Judge B. F. Mc- 
nm at his farm recently. Once a year 
and Mrs. McCann entertain this class. 
| judge has been the beloved teacher 
‘a number of years. This is one of 
‘classes of our city that does large 
igs for the Master. There were more 
4 140 present. The busy men spent 
‘alf day in recreation. The day closed 
o a delightful supper on the lawn. 


NEBRASKA 


RSIS FREEMAN BENTLEY, born Nov. 18, 
), died Aug. 25, 1920. She was the 
dw of Rey. C. E. Bentley, for twenty- 
years a Baptist minister in Nebraska, 
| Prohibition candidate for president 
1896. Her early married life was 
it in Clinton, Iowa, from which she 
oved in 1878 to a farm near Surprise, 

Later the family made their 
e in Lincoln, Neb., until Mr. Bent- 
3 death in 1905. Through her self- 
ificing devotion, her cheerful disposi- 
, and her never-failing Christian hos- 
lity, Mrs. Bentley made possible the 
‘ess of their pioneer ministry and 
r labor of love together for forty-two 
ss. After her husband’s death, she 
t several years in various cities 
re her children resided. She had been 
‘ciated with Baptist churches in Wor- 
or, Mass., and in Palo Alto and Ingle- 
i, Cal. At the time of her death, she 
'@ member of the First Church of 
‘oln, Neb. Her death occurred sud- 
y at Surprise, where she was visit- 
old friends. A service was held there 
ethesda Church, which was organized 


Pastor of the church, Before the 
Was taken to Clinton, Iowa, for in- 


terment, another service was held at the 
home of her daughter in Lincoln. Her 
pastor, Rev. W. T. Elmore, was in charge, 
assisted by Rev. C. J. Pope. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


COLORADO 


THE First CHURCH IN DENVER is repre- 
sented in China by Rey. and Mrs. James 
V. Latimer. On their return journey 
after a year’s furlough in this country, 
they spent a few days in Denver, and 
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their visit was made a notable occasion 
by the church. On the evening of Aug. 
27, the entire church was invited to meet 
them at a reception given in their honor 
by Dr. and Mrs. Morse. At this reception 
they were presented with generous gifts 
—$75 in gold to Dr. Latimer; $25 in gold 
to Mrs. Latimer and about $20 to the 
children. In addition to this, Mrs. Lati- 
mer was presented with useful gifts for 
her home. On Sunday, Aug. 29, Dr. Lati- 
mer spoke both morning and evening to 
large congregations. This church is also 
represented in India by the Rev. Her- 
bert C. Long. The present year has been 
an exceptionally good one, with large 
accessions and more baptisms than in any 
other year of the present pastorate. Dr. 
Morse entered upon his ninth year in 
this pastorate on Sept. 15. 


THE SOUTHERN 


BAPTIST 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Courses of study include all departments usually found 
in theological seminaries. 


TUITION FREE 


MODERATE COST 


SESSION OPENS SEPT. 21, 1926 


Special Features 


English Bible courses, devoting 9 hours per week to careful study under 
professors who are experts in the original languages of Scripture. 


School of Biblical Theology. 


School of Comparative Religion and Missions. 
School of Sunday School Pedagogy. 


School of Christian Sociology. 
School of Church Efficiency. 


Catalogue giving complete information sent free upon request. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
NORTON HALL, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
E. Y. MULLINS, Pres. 


FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational 
institution has inexhaustible value. 
CEDAR VALLEY offers two years. of 
College or Normal work for High 
School graduates; a full four-year 
Academy Course; one and two year 
Courses in Business and Stenography; 
Musical training, either Voice or In- 


strumental. : F 
Courses in Home Economics, Agri- 
culture, Manual Training, and Re- 
ligious Education. j 
For catalog and other information 
address 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, lowa 


=— 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Relig- 
ious-Educational College course 
of four years, college degree of 
Th.B. Graduate School of The- 
ology, three year course, grad- 
uate degree of B. D. Two-year Collegiate Training 
course. Interdenominational. Of full college and 
graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, perme- 
ated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable 
faculty and student body. New and beautiful fire- 
proof buildings with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. For catalog and correspond- 
ence, address 

Nathan R. Wood, Pres., Gordon Bible College, Boston 

For Girls and 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL vio oysen 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


‘“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.”’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 
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THE HYMNS YoU LOVE 


WITH THEIR ORIGINAL WORDS AND MUSIC 


ae RE 3 Now ae 
3) elected 
Gospel Hymns 


hoice Selections from & 


e Famous 


Y& SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS i‘ 
Nos. 1 TO 6 COMPLETE 


Comprising af c 


| 00D 


d the 

the aa an 
paren of e World’s best 
hana S. ‘EBs are songs © 


grace, zeal, stent or be 
det of resignation cy 
bape: the soul-songs aie Wea io6. 
come immortal, and w as ‘ 
endured to the ee es 
present and coming gene 


Scripture Read- 
256 pages nc a figass 


60c. postpaid 
Full Cloth, Sing pape - $50 per 100 


le Copy - 


Orders for less than 20 copies sent postpaid at the single 
copy rate. Transportation extra on quantity orders. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY 
156 FIFTH AVENUE DESK 3 NEW YORK 


VICTORY SONGS | 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. Theselection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new bouk. 
Contains 288 pages of music. Single copies: 
Manila, 3%c;Limp, 35c; Cloth, 45¢e; Postpaid. 
In quantities, not prepaid: Manila, 2c; Limp.30e 
Cloth, 40c. ES Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE. 


ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
1053 MononBldg., Dpt. B 814 Walnut St. 

Chicago Philadelphia 


Tenth Year Season 1920-21 


Theodore M. Hofmeister 


Evangelist 


Literature Furnished Upon Request 


Winona Lake, Indiana 


HYMNS for TODAY 


One Book for Sunday School and Church. : 
Forward Looking Music and Orders of Service. 
Sample sent for Examination. 


Fillmore Music House, 


582 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


Dr. JoSEPHINE LAWNEY, Missionary rep- 
resentative in China of the City Park 
Church, Denver, has been given an im- 
portant government appointment in a su- 
pervisory capacity in directing the treat- 
ment in the hospitals and the plans for 
the prevention of tuberculosis in the cities 
of China. This is a responsible position, 
for the disease has spread with great 
rapidity in the congested cities where the 
homes are so insanitary. 


Pacific Coast 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


AMONG THE LEADERS who have traveled 
far afield this summer and have now re- 
turned to us may be mentioned Prof. John 
W. Johnson of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Rev. A. J. Sturtevant of Willitts, 
and Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Brown of the 
First Church, Alameda. The first-men- 
tioned crossed the ocean and visited Eng- 
land, while the others enjoyed a welcome 
from friends and relatives in New Eng- 
land. 


Rey. Harry O. ANDERSON, who has 
served as Baptist student secretary at 
the University of California, returns to 
the evangelistic field. He has associated 
with himself a young man of marked 
ability as a singer and in other ways. 
Mr. Anderson is a young man who always 
makes friends. He knows how to pre- 
sent the old gospel in modern dress. All 
who know him will very heartily com- 
mend this clean, winsome young man to 
churches seeking evangelistic help. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


THE SUMMER MONTHS have been busy 
ones with the First Church, Seattle. 
Among other interesting events was a re- 
ception given on Aug. 19 to eleven out- 
going missionaries. The pastor has now 
returned from his vacation and all de- 
partments of work are going ahead. A 
beautiful new automobile has been pur- 
chased for the use of the pastor. 


Rey. A. H. NicKELL has accepted a 
unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Bethany Church of Seattle and entered 
upon his new charge Sept. 1. He recently 
closed a successful pastorate with the 
church at Kent. 


THr BELLEVUE CHURCH is now under 
the pastoral care of the Rey. D. Q. Barry, 
who for the past year has been one of 
the workers on the gospel boat, “Robert 
G. Seymour.” 


Rey. W. D. Watson closed his pastor- 
ate with the church at Charleston the 
last of August. He goes East to take 
special studies at Columbia University 
and Union Theological Seminary. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the church at Charles- 
ton has made excellent progress. 

Rey. JAs. W. Briack, who began his 
pastorate with the churches at Pe Ell and 
Lebam Aug. 1, was ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry by a council which met at 
Lebam Aug. 24. Delegates attended 


from the churches at South Bend, Lebam 


at Manufacturer’s Prices. 


foot wood. 
all soft coal. 


Horizontal Furnace 


BOVEE FURNACES 
Pipeless and Regular Piped 


Both Upright and Horizontal. 
Upright Furnaces burn all kinds 
of coal, coke or wood. Horizontal Furnaces burn four 
Have 17x 21-in. Double Doors. 

Write us for full description and Catalog. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


Sold 


25 years on the market. 


Also burn 


85 West 8th St. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Upright Pipeless 


_vator, but it is going to give a large sv 
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THE BAPTIS 


and Pe Ell, Centralia, Winlock, Kel 
Dr. J. F. Watson and Rey. Fred Ber) 
went from the convention office. Re 
D. W. Thurston was elected moderat¢ 
Rev. Edker Burton, clerk, and Dr, J, { 
Watson was chief examiner. The can\ 
date passed a. satisfactory examinati: 
following which the council voted 
recommend his ordination by the churc 
The ordination service was held in t; 
evening. Rey. J. F. Watson preached t 
sermon and Rey. Edker Burton offer, 
the ordination prayer. The charge | 
the candidate was given by the Rey. Fr 
Berry and the charge to the church | 
the Rev. J. L. Peringer. The hand : 
fellowship was extended to Mr. Black | 
Rev. D. W. Thurston. The service w, 
closed with the benediction by Mr. Blac 
Rev. W. T. Riggs has resigned his pz 
torate at Marysville. | 


Rey. ©. Oscar JOHNSON, who beear 
pastor of the First Church, Tacoma, || 
Aug. 1, writes that there were eighte 
additions during the first month and th 
things are looking well for the fall aj 
winter. 


A Letter from Sam Higginbo 


tom, Agricultural Missionary 


[The following extracts from a pe 
sonal letter written some months a 
will give an idea of the great value 
agricultural missions in enabling t) 
Christian community to lift itself fro 
the slough of poverty and hunger. 

EpIrors. | 


It is a long “inte since I wrote of t 
Lord’s work given to us to do here ‘ 
the farm. During this period of wor 
shortage we are doing our best to i 
crease the supply of food grains, fibe 
and oil seeds which are so _ essentii 
India, with its enormous agricultur 
population, is capable of a greater i) 
mediate response than any other cou 
try on earth. Not only has India t 
agricultural population to help to fe 
and clothe the world, but she has 4 
climate and the fertile soil. All s/ 
needs is demonstration and leadershi 
and to this the government is ne 
awake. During the last few years t) 
results of agricultural research ha’ 
given India new and improved varieti 
of wheat, cotton, sugarcane, rice, jul 
millet, sorghum, indigo. We are helpiy 
to introduce these to large tracts 
country that knew them not, and it. 
not only going to help the Indian cul) 


plus for use in Europe. 
On the mission farm Prof. Bemobow! 
is supplying the British troops sa 
here with about 600 pounds of fresh ve 
tables a day, grown under sanitary ec 
ditions, and this, as anyone familiar wi 
the Orient knows, is worth while. | 
Mr. Griffin is trying to get materi 
with which to put out his improved plc 
in large quantities. This plow is a “of ; 
derful thing for India. It meets | ty 


poverty and backwardness of the Indi 
farmer. It can be drawn by the undy 
sized, badly-fed village oxen. It can ? 
repaired by the village blacksmith, 4 
is cheap; it is lasting. Its adjustmen’ 
are such as the Indian cultivator 
familiar with. It turns the furrow fi) 
or six inches deep and about the sar’ 
width. This plow enables the Indi 
farmer to plow ground much harder th 
he can scratch with his wooden plo 
It is hard to realize all that this pl 
will mean to India, and it is well to 
member that it is the gift of cha 
missions to India. 


September 18, 1920 


All the early part of the monsoon 
yeriod we had a bad famine scare. The 


Jowever, seven weeks late, the rain 
vame to all but a few sections, and so 
here will be fodder; but much rice and 
nillet, upon which poorer folk live, has 
yeen entirely lost this year. In Northern 
twalior, with a cattle population of two 
nd a half millions, we estimated it 
yould take thirty million dollars to save 
he best of the cattle; no provision could 
ye made for the rest. The good rains 
jaye saved practically all, but the loss 
‘f grain is serious for the poor folk. In 
‘pite of the short and badly distributed 
ains and the almost total failure of the 
ainy weather crops over this part of 
ndia, we on the mission farm, with our 
eep plowing and conservation of moist- 
re and selection of varieties, have been 
ble to sow our seed and watch it germ- 
aate and grow. It now looks as though 
ur harvest would be a month later than 
ist year, but it will fill all our silos and 
ive us a good return to our labor; so if 
re could introduce American methods all 
ver India it would enable the poor 
indian cultivator to be freed from the 
espotism of circumstances and would 
move from him the constant terror of 
umine which now hangs always over 
im. 

|The Leper Asylum is fuller than ever. 
hhe lepers’ “war-gardens” are not only 
delight to the eye, but a source of much 
holesome food to the lepers. We have 
een fortunate in getting hold of an ac- 
ve young Indian Christian doctor who 
ies for the lepers in excellent fashion. 
e is giving injections of Sir Lenord 
ogers’ chalmauga oil extraction to 
irty-two lepers, and already the im- 
‘ovement in some cases is most marked. 
e are hoping for many cures. Yester- 
ly one leper was ordained to the elder- 
ip of the church. Several were bap- 
zed. In addition to their regular Sun- 
ly collections, they collected a special 
ar fund of Rs. 100. Again do I marvel 
_ the self-sacrifice of these sufferers, 
hose own troubles seem to make them 
ore sympathetic than folk who are well 
id strong. 


toposed Program of the North 


| Dakota Convention 

tirty-seventh Anniversary, Bismarck, 

September 28-October 1, 1920 
Key-word: Evangelism 


ESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28—DENOMINATIONAL 
| DAY 


/:00—Convention called to prayer: Rev. 
eaters ee We) Pee Pees 


NSURANCE AT COST 


| Easy Terms; No Assessments. For 
particulars, address 


_ Henry P. Magill, Secy. and Mgr. 
ATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE CO. 


nsurance Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


a Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


WANT ADS 


‘EACHERS WANTED—Teachers wanted 
4 mor raney vacancies—colleges, univer- 
ha ublic and private schools. Ernest 
Steger Building, Chicago. 
church. 


ented-—Pastor for country 
itland, Idaho. Mild climate. Salary, 
he Address G. E. McKeown, Fruitland, 


t 


. 


Ole Larson. 9:30—President’s address, R. B. 
Griffith. Appointment of committees: Nomi- 
nations, resolutions, place and preacher next 
anniversary. 10:00—‘‘Denominational Con- 
sciousness,’ Rey. HE, L. Killam, Chicago, 
10:30—Annual sermon, Dr. Ralph W. Hobbs, 
on ‘Certain Great Baptist Principles Re- 
emphasized.”’ 11:30—Address: ‘Some Out- 
standing Religious World Conditions After 
the» War;’’ @M. °D. Eubank, M. D., West 
China. 

1:45—Thanksgiving: “Our Denomination,”’ 
Rev. Olaf Enget. 2:00—Baptist fundamen- 
tals: ‘Our Missionary Zeal,” Dr. Frank 
Peterson, Minneapolis. 2:30—Address, Mrs. 
L. Jesse P. Bishop, New York City... 8:10— 
Winona Lake Conference report. 3:30— 
Evangelism: ‘All Nations,’’ Dr. J. E. Nor- 
cross, New York City. 4:00—Board and de- 
partment meeting. : 


7:30—Song service: Rev. Olaf Breding. 
8:00—Addresses of welcome, Prof. W. E. Par- 
sons and Mayor A. W. Lucas. Response, 
Presse R. 3B.’ “Grimith. 8:15—Address, Dr, 
Frank Peterson. Pictures, Dr, Sumner R. 
Vinton, New York. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29—STATE CONVEN- 
TION DAY 


9:00—Devotional: Rey. C. J. Tingley. 9:30 
—Convention business. Report of nominat- 
ing committee, Election of ofiicers. Report 
N. W. M. drive. Ministerial union. 10:30— 
Retiring pensions, Dr. P. C. Wright, New 
Mork. City. 11:00—Baptist fundamentals: 
“Our Abiding Faith,’”’ Rev. J. G. York. aa EE 
—Address, “Christ and Womanhood,” M, D, 
Eubank, M. D. 


1:45—Thanksgiving: “Our State Work,” 
Rev. B. H. Thorlakson. 2:00—‘‘Fellow La- 
borers” (eight minutes each): The Russian 
Conference, Rev. Nestor Nesdoly. The 
Swedish Conference, Rey. L. M. Stolberg. 
The Norwegian Conference, Rey. O. Breding, 
national president. The North Dakota Ger- 
man Conference, Rev. A. Guenther. Red 
River Valley Association, Hugh Ralston. 
North Dakota Association, S. W. D. Folger. 
Northwestern Association, J. H. Burkhart. 
3:00—‘The North Dakota Convention and 
Our Baptist Women,” Mrs. C. EH. Johnston. 
3:30—Address, “The Personal Element in 
Soul-Winning,” Dr. D. D. Proper, Omaha, 
Neb. 4:00—Examination of Mr. W. E. Sharp 
for ordination. 


7:30—Song service: Rev. A. EF. Swanson. 
8:00—Report of board, Supt. F. E. Stockton. 
Reports of departments. Messages from the 
missionaries. Presentation of new workers. 


TEURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30—CHURCH EFFT- 
CIENCY DAY 


9:00—Devotional: “Pray one for another,’’ 
Rev. B. F. Stump. 9:30—“The Pastor as 
Teacher,” Rev. J. N. Start. 9:45—“The Su- 
premacy of the Spiritual,’ Rey, A. H. Spil- 
ler. 10:00—Religious education conference, 
Rev. E. Wiesle, director: “Religious Educa- 
tion and Sunday-school Evangelism.’”’ 11:00 
—Baptist fundamentals: “Our Educational 
Ideal,”’ Pres. V. C. Coulter, Sioux Falls Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 11:30—Christian life 
meditation: ‘Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God,” Rey. E. Monnes, 


1:45—Thanksgiving: “Our Churches,” Mr, 
Sharp. 2:00—Conference, young people’s 
work, Mr. Wiesle: “The Aim of the O 


rgan- 
ized Young People’s Society.”” 3:00—Con- 
vention business. 3:30—“‘How Churches 
Grow,’ Dr. Norcross. 3:50—‘‘Missionary 


Education in the Church” (woman speaker). 
4:15—“‘Church TEdifice Work? }Dr- DD) 
Proper. 4:40—Meeting new board—selection 
departments. 6:00—Convention banquet. 


8:00—Address, ‘The Challenge of the New 
Day, Dr, S. GseNeil! Philadelphia, Pa. 8:45 
—Pictures, Dr. Vinton. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1—EVANGELISM DAY 


9:00—Devotional: ‘Saved To Serve,”’ Rev. 
John Melmaker. 9:30—Conference on evan- 
gelism, Dr. Norcross. 10:30—‘‘Women and 
the Revival Campaien,” Mrs. C. RB. Webster. 
11:00—Baptist fundamentals: “The New 
Evangelism,’”’ Dr. Neil. 11:30—Christian life 
meditation: “The Ability of God,” Dr. 
Wright. 


1:45—Thanksgiving: ‘Our Task,’’ Rev. C. 
J. Hill. 2:00—‘“In Touch with God and Men,” 
Dr. Norcross. 2:30—Separate language con- 
ferences on the evangelistic campaign: Ger- 
man, Rey, A. Guenther. Swedish, Rev. L. M. 
Stolberg. Russian, Rev. Nestor Nesdoly. 
Norwegian, Rev. O. Larson. English, Rev. 
Ralph _W, Hobbs. (Places to be announced.) 
4:00—United prayer for campaign: Rev. C. 
C. Heidenberg. Special requests. 4:30—Visit 
to state penitentiary. 

7:30—Evangelistic service: Rev. L. McKin- 
non, devotional leader. Sermon, Dr. Nor- 
cross. ' Consecration service: Dr. Niel. 
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Grains so Flimsy 
that they seem unreal 


Now there are three Puffed Grains, 
remember, and all ever at your call. 

All are bubble grains, airy, flaky, 
toasted. All are so flavory that they 
seem like food confections, 

But two are whole grains—Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. And Corn 
Puffs are corn hearts puffed. 

They make premier foods, so 
tempting that children revel in them, 
morning, noon and night, 


The perfect cereals, experts say 


These are Prof. Anderson’s creations— 
the best cereal foods in existence. <A 
hundred million steam explosions occur in 
every kernel. Every food cell is blasted 
for easy, complete digestion. 

Puffed Wheat in milk, therefore, forms 
the utmost in a food—yet in the form of 
tidbits. And Rice and Corn are thus sup- 
plied in their most hygienic form. Mil- 
lions of dishes are served daily. The three 
Puffed Grains with their many ways of 
serving supply folks an endless variety. 
But think how much oftener they could 
supplant foods not so delightful, not so 
hygienic. 

Serve all three kinds and all of them in 


Puffed W heat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All steam exploded—8 times normal size 


For nutty, fluffy pancakes 


Now we make a pancake flour mixed 
with ground Puffed Rice. It makes nut- 
like, fluffy pancakes—the finest ever tasted. 
The flour is self-raising, so the batter is 
made in a moment. Try this new dainty. 
Ask for Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
3422 
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IS PREACHING FUTILE? 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the “Outlook”, says: 


“FOHN 


the most 


SPARGO, 


spiritually 


minded of modern Socialists, has contrib- 

uted to The Christian Century of Chicago 
an article entitled, “The Futility of Preaching.’ 
I wish that this article might be reprinted in 
leaflet form and sent to every preacher, 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, orthodox, lib- 
‘eral or Jewish, not because I agree with it, for 
I do not; but because it presents with great 
clearness and in an admirable spirit the reason 
why so many men and women of fine ethical 
ideas and genuine religious spirit do not attend 
our church services.” 


Mr. Spargo’s widely discussed article, together with 
three honor replies to him chosen from more than 
sixty manuscripts, Mr. Spargo’s reply to his critics, 
and Dr. Abboit’s article in the ‘“‘Outlook”’ will be 
reprinted as a supplement of The Christian Century 


of Sept. 30. 


Copies of this issue and of two subse- 


quent issues will be sent free to any minister in the 


United States, not now a subscriber. 


Others, not 


ministers, may accept this offer for 35C. 


cee es 


Sign below and send this coupon at once. 


Please send copies of three consecutive 


issues, beginning with Sept. 30, including 
‘“‘Preaching’’ supplement. 


Miri eee es hE aoe 


(I enclose 35c—stamps or otherwise) 


ANGdress ets ates 


(Baptist) 


(No charge) 


Aube CY 72 


CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


Charles Clayton Morrison and 
Herbert L. Willett, 


1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


$4 after 
Jan. 


Editors 


supplied the help he needed. 


THE BAP Te 


‘‘And in His Temple Everythir 
Saith, Glory” = 


(Continued from page 1178) 


that he who sat enthroned at the flo 


will sit enthroned forever, but this is 
somewhat impersonal and bloodless eo 
fort. ‘Through crash and tumu 
through tempest and earthquake, G 
may be ruling and bringing matters 
pass according to his will, but wh 
about the suffering individual? Wt 
about the villagers plundered by t 
marauding Philistines? What about t 
king driven from his throne by his go 
Has the storm a message for them? 

“Jehovah will give strength to his pi 
ple.’ The poet here grasps one. of t 
greatest truths which man should fi 
—a solver of most of the sorrows 
earth. The tempest rages, the mounta 
writhes, the trees are twisted and toss 
but in the glory which follows the 
stand the cedars strong, unharm 
Every tempest for a thousand yea 
since they were little saplings on Lel 
non, instead of destroying them h 
added to the strength of their fiber, ' 
one who knew their strength, when th 
skipped like a young buffalo an houra 
it was but a challenge to the tempest. 
was but the exercise needed for the 
growth. To the mighty cedar was giv 
the strength needed to stand against t 
blast, and to the shoot of a year, to t 
timid flowers, was given also the streng 
needed. 

So to the king with his troubles w 
To t 
widow whose son was in the battle w 
supplied help no less needed, no le 
effective and no less gracious. To t 
crying little one, as to the flower on t 
mountain, was given strength need 
for the childish trial. “Jehovah. give 
strength unto his people.” | 

IV. The outcome is serene. ‘“Jehov 
blesseth his people with peace.” In t 
glory of the calm which comes after t 
storm David sees as a prophet a visi 
of the final outcome for his people. 
is the dream of the golden age fr 
which no poet ever gets away. Jehov 
is making no mistakes. The ultim: 
end will be peace. He who has giv 
such a striking illustration of the pez 
which follows the tempest will surely | 
disappoint his people. With the visi 
of the seer the poet saw the outcome’ 
peace. With the knowledge of the Prir 
of Peace we may receive a further visil 

Today we need the lesson of the sto! 
no Jess than did the psalmist. No 1] 
escapes the breaking of the tempest. . 
nation, no civilization, has escaped _ 
When men are saying “peace” 4. 
“safety,” then the storm breaks. T 
thoughts which came to the mind-of t 
kingly poet will never be out of date 
long as human nature must stand agail 
the storms. 

The message is the same for all. 
hovah was the king. He will be ki 
forever. He will give strength-for- 
struggle; and when at last in the perf 
day of the fulfillment of all his purpo 
when we view the retreating storms 
we stand upon the celestial mountai 
then shall we shout, “In his tem 
everything saith, Glory.” | 


.f 
- 
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October an Opportunity 


CTOBER is set aside as Periodical Month. During the 

month the state boards of promotion will direct a 
subscription campaign in all the states of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. They propose to reach the last man 
with an appeal for his active codperation in meeting the 
needs of the day. We must break up fallow ground. We 
must enlist new workers. We must have the interest and 
devotion of all our members. Periodical Month will fur- 
nish the opportunity of urging the claims of our denomina- 


tional periodicals upon the indifferent ones. We must aim 


to place THE BAPTIST and Missions in every Baptist family. 


it Can Be Done 


By remembering that it ought to be done. The success 
of the New World Movement and the best interests of the 
local church alike demand it. ' 

By keeping in mind that it can be done. Aim at the 
goal—a copy of THE Baptist and Missions in every family 
in the church. Do not fall below the lowest passing mark 
—one copy to every ten members on your church roll. 

By immediately saying, It will be done. Bring the mat- 
ter before your church board. Every church officer should 
have the paper in order to act intelligently in the light of 
our new responsibilities. If possible, have the matter 
brought before a largely-attended church service. Tell the 


story of the new paper. Distribute slips and take the sub- 
scriptions on the spot. Follow up during the month. 
You expect your church to take its place in the new day. 
Help it to make a right start. 


Some “Don’ts” 


Don't let red tape defeat your effort. Many a good cause 
has been smothered by conventionalism. 

Dont apologize for asking your fellow church members 
to subscribe to their denominational journals. The apology 
is coming the other way. 


Dont suffer defeat because of some inefficient com mittee 
on literature. This is a job for the most capable members 
of your church. 

Don’t pass by the inactive and uninterested church mem- 
ber, The new paper is the denomination’s missionary to 
lead him to a new consecration. 

Don't let our Christian Science and Roman Catholic 
friends monopolize the reading rooms and public libraries. 
Show some Baptist church enterprise and let others know 
what we are doing. 

Finally, don’t put off mailing your list. Send us the 
names you have secured promptly and say, “There are 
more to follow.” 


THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 


Editor-in-Chief: Latuan A. CRANDALL 
Managing Editor: Epcar L. KrtLaM 
Associate Editor: Artuur W. CLEAVES 


Contributing Editors: 


Proressor WiLLt1AM Lyon PHELPS 

Mrs. BertHA GRIMMELL Jupp 

PRESIDENT Leonarp W. RILEY REVEREND FREDERICK E. TAYLOR 

REVEREND S. W. CUMMINGS PRESIDENT JOHN W. BAILEY 
Governor Cart E, MILLIKEN 


RATES: Single subscriptions, $2.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
more, $2.25; church clubs including every family, $2.00; single copies, 
10 cents. In foreign countries the postage is $1.04 extra; 1n Canada, 
52 cents extra. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new ad- 
dresses should be in our hands at least two weeks before the change 
is to go into gffect. REMITTANCES: Should be made payable to 
THE BAPTIST. Acknowledgment made through change of label date. 
All subscribers are regarded as permanent and are expected to notify 
aoe and pay arrearages if they wish to discontinue THE 

Es. 

ADVERTISING: Rate per agate line, 30 cents; full page (420 
agate lines), $125.00. No time or space discounts. Cover rates on 
application. Address E. L. Killam, Director of Advertising, 417 South 

earborn Street, Chicago, Il). : 

CORRESPONDENCE relating to subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE BAPTIST, Subscription Department, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. ’ 7 
_ BRANCH OFFICES: The office of the state director of promotion 
in each state is an office of THE BAPTIST. 


Presipent Grorce E. Horr 
Heten BARRETT MONTGOMERY 
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ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NAYS 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. - Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New Yorki -N:t Y: 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York; N.Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 276 Fifth 
Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. > > 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New Works Nowy. 


HARRY W. JONES 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


M.-aneapolis 


Individual Cups 


5 Every church should ase. . Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 

and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494, Lima, Ohio 


ee 
—_—_ ee 


HURCH FURNITURE f 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to ydur church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulinBros&Co.D. t.17 Greenville, fil 


Fresh from the Field 


Miss Harriet D. Barker, for twenty- 
five years a missionary among the 
Negroes, in the employ of our Baptist 
Home Mission Society and for the past 
fourteen years head of the English de- 
partment of Bishop College, Marshall, 
Texas, died in San Diego, Cal., Sept. 6, 
after a serious illness of a few days. 
She was a sister of Mrs. J. J. Runyan 
of St. Paul, Minn, 


The Baptist Church at Valier, Mont, 
in the midst of a drouth-stricken dis- 
trict, is just completing its small build- 
ing. Having exhausted its means in 
doing this, it is asking if some church 
or individuals will not donate 100 opera 
chairs and pulpit furniture. The appeal 
is backed by Dr. Cress, state director of 
promotion. Pastor D. E. Baker invites 
correspondence on the matter. 


After a pastorate of eight years, Dr. 
Frank L. Wilkins on Sept. 12 presented 
his resignation, to take effect Nov. 30, as 
pastor of the Second Church, East Prov- 
idence, R. I. He is making a good re- 
covery from his serious accident of last 
April, but will take a rest before as- 
suming another pastorate. During these 
years \Yhe entire indebtedness of the 
church has been discharged, and 123 per- 
sons have been added to the member- 
ship, eighty of them by baptism. 


Dr, C. E. Lapp of Granville, Ohio, who 
spent August in a hospital at Albany, 
N. Y., following a serious operation, is 
now at the home of a brother near Buf- 
falo, and, if able, expects to go later to 
the home of a daughter at Suffolk, Va. 


Major Henry Ware Newman, M. D., 
and Mrs. Newman sailed on the “Vene- 
zuela” from San Francisco on Saturday, 
Sept. 18.° They go to Ho Po, South 
China. Dr. and Mrs. Newman are now 
members of the First Church, Detroit. 
The doctor was given his military title 
for distinguished service in the Russian 
army while campaigning in Siberia. Be- 
fore leaving for China, Dr. and Mrs. 
Newman visited their Detroit church 
home, where the doctor gave an enlight- 
ening stereopticon lecture on China, 
where he had already spent five years 
of faithful work. The same night the 
church was bidding these two workers 
Godspeed, the church sent Mr. Vincent 
DiGiorgio to the Italian department of 
Colgate University to study for the min- 
istry. This church also has as its mis- 
sionary representatives Miss Mary I. 
Jones of Huchow, China, and Miss Paul- 
ine Whiting of San Francisco. 


Rev. Floyd L. Carr has resigned as 
pastor of the First Church, Lynn, Mass., 
in order to accept the pastorate of the 
Baptist Church at Wilkinsburg, Pa. He 
begins work there on Nov. 1. The 
church is planning to secure a church 
secretary as an aid to the new pastor, 
and to erect this year a new $100,000 
addition for Sunday-school work. It was 
mistakenly announced recently in some 
of our contemporaries that Mr. Carr was 
going to McKeesport. 


On Sept. 10, with seven churches of 
the Ottawa Association represented, and 
with six ministers and eleven lay mem- 
bers in council, Claude Richmond was 
set apart to the work of the Baptist 
ministry at Tiskilwa, Ill. Rev. W. L. 
Sharp was moderator and BE. M. Young 
was clerk. 
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The First Russian Baptist Church jy 
this country is being instituted at Fo 
Worth, Tex. <A group of Russian st 
dents who were in Pastor Fetler’s sch 
in Philadelphia will attend Southwesterr 
Seminary this year. 

In a personal communication to thy 
editors, Dr. John Clifford says: “We 
have had a most interesting series of 
meetings of representatives of the Bap 
tist World Alliance. It was a great joy 
to met your men and fellowship witt 
them was an inspiration. I had hoped 
to come to the States once more, bui 
my doctor forbids it. His judgment is 
that the journey would be too severe g 
strain on my machine. I submit to its 
despotism and am grateful that it has 
served me so well and so long. The 
papers from the Buffalo convention were 
specially helpful and mark real prog- 
ress.” 

As the culmination of an interesting 
romance, Dr. George Dexter Dulin, Jr., 
son of Rev. and Mrs. T. S. Dulin of 
Worland, Wyo., was recently married to 
Miss Loise Elaine Chance. Dr. and Mrs. 
Dulin will reside in Portland, Ore., where 
the groom is a practicing dentist. | 
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Short Talks on Invest- 


ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


CORPORATION STOCKS OR BONDS? 


ANY stocks are offered to the public 
under the guise of investments. It 

is true that there are stocks of old es- 
tablished companies whose small indebt-| 
edness and good record of earnings over 
a long period fairly entitle them to be 
rated as investments; but such cases are. 
exceptional. In the case of newly or- 
ganized corporations, one purchasing | 
shares should remember that he is. 
simply taking a share in a business ven- 
ture which may not prove successful, and. 
that any debts the company may incur 
will rank ahead of his stock. ! 
This brings us to a fundamental ques-. 
tion which always affects the investor's | 
rights and the security of his money: | 
“Does the investment I am considering 
represent a debt or merely a share in. 
ownership?” In other words, “Does it 
put me in the position of a creditor or al 
part owner?” 
Creditors always have a claim prior to 
that of stockholders. In case a concern | 
closes up its affairs, its debts must be. 
paid first; anything remaining after this | 
is done belongs to the stockholders. Even 
though a preferred stock is represented — 
as having a prior claim on the company’s 
assets, it is always subject to the quali- 
fication that the debts must be paid first. | 
In the conduct of a corporation the 
individual stockholder has very little 
voice aside from voting at elections. The 
board of directors and managing officers 
may incur obligations superior to his» 
rights as a stockholder, and can usually 
create a mortgage indebtedness, as they - 
generally control a majority of the 
shares. { 
From the standpoint of strict invest- | 
ment, therefore, it becomes important 
that the investor’s funds be placed in the 
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A Pastor Preaching to Himself 


PASTOR withal must be great and be small, 
With high mind possessed as of true kingly birth, 

By lowliness moved as a servant of earth, 

‘A hero who has fought for his manhood control, 

A man who has earnestly prayed for his soul, 

‘A spring bubbling over with sane holy living, 

‘A sinner whom God is always forgiving, 

A master subduing his own wish and will, 

A servant who comforts the weak and the ill, 

A man who stands fearless in face of the great, 

Yet stooping to aid the poor blind at the gate, 

An ardent disciple of Jesus his Lord, 

A leader defending and preaching the Word, 

A beggar whose hands are outstretched to receive, 

A herald whose business ’tis blessing to give, 

A brave man who wrestles and fights for the truth, 

A woman who stoops over sickbeds to soothe, 

An old man perceiving, a child just believing, 

With high aims in preaching, to the lowest outreaching, 

Though destined to joy, yet acquainted with grief, 

With envy far off, he just follows his Chief, 

In thought clear and keen, in speech true and clean, 

_A friend too of peace and a foe to all ease, 

He is true to his call—I’m not like him at all. 

—Trans. by Rev. C. A. Daniel. 


The Convention Handbook 


HE handbook of the Northern Baptist Convention will con- 
_tain the acts of incorporation and by-laws of the Northern 
stist Convention, all of its codperating organizations, the 
eral Board of Promotion, the Ministers and Missionaries 
iefit Board, and the Board of Education; a list of all the 
te conventions and standard city mission societies, also a 
aplete list of officers, members of boards of managers, and 
mbers of committees of all these organizations; and an 
‘babetical list of all the persons connected with these 
meies and their post-office addresses. There will be other 
sresting matter in the handbook. The price of the volume 
1 be $1. All orders together with remittance should 
sent to the American Baptist Publication Society, 1701 Chest- 
_ Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This volume should be in the 
ids of all who desire to be intelligent concerning our de- 
ninational agencies, their structure, methods, and those who 
charged with carrying out their purposes. 


“Four-Square Contest’’ for Adult Bible Classes 


\HIRTY adult Bible classes of schools of many denomina- 
tions will begin a joint contest Oct. 3, under the auspices 
the International Sunday School Association. The plan 
ginated from a challenge thrown out last spring by the 
raca Bible Class, Wcodward Avenue Church of Detroit, Mich., 
2» of the largest men’s classes in the country, to race for first 
ce in number of members with any class in North America. 
This “Four-Square Contest” plan, which bids fair to enlist 
» interest and test the nerve of thousands of classes all 
or North America, has been developed by E. W. Halpenny, 
erintendent of the adult division of the International Sun- 
y School Association, 1516 Mallers Building, Chicago. The 
ontest” can be worked in any state, county, city or township 
der the adult division of the local Sunday-school association, 
nominational or other auspices. Details may be secured 
om any state or city Sunday-school association. 


_ The four points which form the basis of the contests are: 
ao” attendance, Bible study or reading by class mem- 
rs, and membership affiliation with the church. The goal for 
| eight weeks’ contest campaign is set at 2000 credits. The 
sis is so arranged that any class, of any size, may enter the 


ce, All credits are awarded on the percentage basis. 
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The plan is to conduct group contests of from ten to thirty 
classes for a fixed period. The secretarial task of receiving 
reports from all contesting classes each week, estimating, total- 
ing and forwarding complete returns of standing of all classes, 
to each, between Sundays, is the occasion for limiting the num- 
ber of entries. 


Victory Campaign Reports 


WING to the failure of the express company, the Victory 

Campaign reports of the National Committee of Northern 
Baptist Laymen did not reach Buffalo in time for distribution 
at the meetings of the Northern Baptist Convention. Copies 
are therefore being mailed to those who will be especially in- 
terested in the report, and a supply is being sent to the state 
board of promotion directors, from whom copies can be se- 
cured by those interested. They can also be secured from the 
headquarters of the General Board of Promotion, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


What the Other Fellow Reads 


T was a boy, remember, who wanted his book renewed; not 

a girl, nor an old man. Perhaps, after all, religion is for boys 
as well as women and girls. Here is the story—from the 
Evening Sun: 

What the other fellow reads is always a source of interest 
to the Woman, as her readers know. It has often proved a 
source of amusement, too, when, peeping over a shoulder, she 
has discovered “Snappy Stories” where she expected the “At- 
lantic,” or Dante’s “Inferno” where she was sure of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

At an uptown branch of the Public Library she was recently 
again surprised. Standing next to her at the return desk was 
a raggedy youngster not more than thirteen. In his arms he 
had a large volume that had no title on its cover, and as he 
pushed it toward the librarian, he said, “I’d like to renew this, 
please.” 

“Very well,” said the librarian, “there’s seldom a reserve 
on this.” 

The Woman, curious to know what book uncalled for by 
the masses could possibly appeal to a boy of such tender years, 
asked, after he had moved away with the volume, “What book 
was that?” 4 

“The Bible,” answered the librarian. 


Pestalozzi the Teacher 


[es the eighteenth century Pestalozzi asked the people why 
they did not study the thing as well as study about it. 
Since then people have brought insects, bugs, machinery, and 
other things into the classroom. We cannot bring China into 
the church but we can use a stereopticon lecture. Write to 
the Stereopticon Division, General Board of Promotion, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Striking Facts about China 


IRST: China contains one-fourth of the world’s popula- 

tion—about 427,000,000 people. China’s* area is greater 
than that of all the nations of Europe. 

2.. Hongkong is the greatest port of the world. In 1917, 
the tonnage of ships entering and clearing from Hongkong 
practically equalled that of New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia combined. 

8. The salt beds of Szechuan province in western China 
are probably the largest and richest in the world. In close 
connection with them are natural gas wells that have been 
used for centuries to furnish fuel for evaporation processes. 
China probably has the largest and most widely distributed 
deposits of anthracite coal in the world. 

4. China’s location is favorable for the development of 
a great civilization. It lies chiefly in the north temperate zone 
—the zone of power—and its main trade routes run east and 
west, in line with the world’s trade routes. 
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5. Practically all Chinese are adherents of all three of 
their religions, Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. But 
the hold of these religions on the people is speedily lessening. 

6. In 1842 there were six Protestant church members. In 
1917 the number had increased to 312,000. The net gain in 
the past three years equals one-third the total membership. 
7. Interchurch codperation is popular in China. In five 
great cities “United City Committees” have been formed. These 
committees do not touch organic church union, but involve com- 
plete cooperation of all missions, native churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
etc. They include united evangelistic campaigns, cooperative 
Sunday-school organization, attack on certain social problems 
and complete cooperation in the distribution of literature. In 
Hangchow the union committee issues a series of six or eight 
tracts a year. These are distributed by volunteer workers on 
a given day. In ten hours every house and establishment in 
a city of 750,000 receives one of these pamphlets. 

8. Three noteworthy movements are progressing in China. 
1. Simultaneous evangelistic campaigns. New Year week is 
set apart for organized evangelistic work by members of the 
churches. Frequently 65 per cent of the members give the en- 
tire week to this work. In one country district the entire 
county was organized into districts and groups of Christians 
visited and held meetings in over 300 villages, most of which 
had never been reached before with the gospel message. 2. 
Church members belonging to the same denomination but to 
various branches are being grouped into one church. 3. The 
“China for Christ’ movement is being organized throughout 
the entire nation with headquarters in Shanghai. The com- 
mittee consists of an equal number of Chinese and foreigners. 

9. The government and private middle schools of China 
have only about 70,000 pupils; the mission schools about 13,000. 
China has fewer high school pupils than Massachusetts, which 
has less than one-hundredth of China’s population. 

10. There are 1000 trained doctors in China, one to every 
427,000 people. In the United States we have one doctor to 
each 712 people. 

11. We have in the United States now over 2000 Chinese 
young men and 200 or 300 young women seeking our best in 
education and culture. 

12. The unoccupied areas of China—not claimed by any 
mission board—aggregate 480,000 square miles with a popula- 
tion of over 36,000,000 people. 

13. The newly developed phonetic system makes it pos- 
sible for an ordinary adult Chinese to learn to read in two 
weeks. Each of the 6000 evangelistic centers could be used 
for such instruction. 


Our University Pastors 


T the suggestion of Rev. N. C. Fetter, 1039 Massachusetts 

Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., who is efficiently serving Bap- 
tist students in Boston and vicinity, we are printing a complete 
list so far as it is available of our student pastors, hoping that 
parents and pastors of Baptist students in these various institu- 
tions will hasten to get in touch with the men named: 


Boston—many institutions ...... N. C. Fetter. 
Bucknell University 7h oe W. J. Peacock. 
University of California........ Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Caldwell. 


Universitysiof/Coloradoms. . 4ese. R. H. Moorman. 
Golumpila SUmiversity wes ean Lawrence Thompson. 
Cornell University i.e :ne nents J. D. W. Fetter. 


Denison” University 4 22 tae et G. W. Hamblen. 
WUUVETSIUVEsOlee Tl LLiNOlS. scan teenie M. S. Bryant. 

Iowa Agricultural.College ...... R. B. Davidson. 

Iowa Teachers College.......... C. E. Lapp: 
University Of. 10 wWalsesas eho L. S. Shumaker, 
Leland Stanford University..... F. E. Morgan. 
Michigan Agricultural College...O. W. Behrens. 
University of Michigan......... H. R. Chapman. 
University of Minnesota.......... Norman B. Henderson. 
University of Nebraska......... OF J BONG 


New Hampshire State College... Ralph DeH. Fisher. 
UMiversityecots Oller ae eee Vernon S. Phillips. 


Oregon Agricultural College...... George R. Varney. 
University of Pennsylvania..... EEG. teler; 

Purd ues Witlversiuyeeerce eee De ae AOL 

Rios Grande: OColleces., - en. meee Perry Woods. 
Ine COMBS ema iam ane oc kee J... Watts. 
University of Washington....... F,. B. Mathews. 
University of Wisconsin......... Joseph B. Gleason. 
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American Help in Europe 


Tes fact that comparatively little has been publis 
recent months regarding American relief work 
stricken countries of Europe does not mean that such - 
has not been carried on in a large way. In almost every p] 
where suffering exists there will be found American work 
or American supplies, the exceptions, of course, being countr 
in which foreign work is not at present welcome. The foll, 
ing report, made recently by Sir Eric Drummond, the thea 
the League of Red Cross Societies, will indicate in a mes 
the extent of the relief: 


“The cereal, meat, milk and fat requirements of the co 
tries affected—namely, Poland, Austria, Hungary and Ruma 
—may now appear to be assured, in a greater or less deg) 
until the coming harvest, owing to the establishment of 
international committee for relief credits. Large quanti 
of special foodstuffs, like condensed milk, cocoa, etc., have a 
been made available by the American Children’s Relief, 
American Red Cross, the Save-the-Children fund, the Frier 
war victims’ relief committee, the Vienna relief ‘fund, and 
Jewish relief committee. 

“During 1919 and the beginning of 1920, America provi: 
£120,000,000 worth of clothing and textile mixture for Pola 
Great Britain provided 3,200,000 yards of cotton twill and 
ward of 200,000 pairs of boots. Poland also obtained 17, 000, 
guilders’ worth of clothing from Holland.” 


For many months to come, Europe must look to ager! 
The splendid spirit shown hitherto in our churches will, 
are sure, be more than maintained during the entire period 
reconstruction. | 


or. 


Lay Preaching 


ae HE following editorial from the Alabama Baptist is e& 
mended to the careful consideration of the four-min 
speakers, organized in our Northern churches in connect: 
with the $100,000,000 Campaign. The shortage of ministers 
as acute in the North as in the South, and there have been ; 
times in our history when so large an opportunity was o] 
to the consecrated laymen who are willing to do some preachi: 


“At the time when there is such a shortage of pastor 
would be well if more of our laymen would conduct services 
the churches. 
“There is certainly a scriptural precedent for lay preachil 
Moses wished ‘all of the Lord’s people were prophets,’ 
‘prophesy’ in his terminology meant the same as ‘preach’ w 
us, he must have wished that all the people were preach 
Philip, the deacon, became a great preacher. Soon after | 
martyrdom of Stephen, the church at Jerusalem was scatte 
abroad and the people (laymen) went everywhere preach 
the word. 
“Before the end of the second century the preacher beca’ 
a special functionary in religious matters and finally cul 
nated in the priest as he appears today, dressing differen 
and arrogating to himself a mediatorial office. From the 
ginning it was not so. The laymen did much of the preachi: 
At the same time certain men were especially called and 
dained as pastors. | 
“In many associations in Alabama there are far a 
preachers than there are churches. These, for the most pe 
were good laymen who were hastily ordained, and many my 
them would have served a better purpose as lay workers. th 
as preachers without necessary preparation. 
“We are pleading for our laymen to acquire the art | 
public speech, for them to be able to exhort their fellows 
nobler lives, but not for every man who does this to s¢ 
ordination. On the other hand, there are some laymen W 
should be ordained and, after getting the best prepara I 
sible, enter the active pastorate.” 


Poster Suggestion for Membership Week 


Material: White bristol board—a saucer of gold water co! 
paint. A soft paint brush. 

Draw two circles: Outer, eight inches in diameter; inn 
six inches. Gild the space between two circumferences. 
middle paint the watchword, “For Him.” 

Underneath in black ink paint Membership Week, = 
31-November 8. 

A perfect circle is a golden circle. 

(A perfect circle includes in active membership eve 
woman in church.) 

Prepare small tags like poster, except for printing in bl 
ink. Give one of these to every woman who signs a memb’ 
ship card and request her to wear it at every church serv. 
during week. 


| A New Day 


‘our report of the Winona Lake conference, one 


fthe most significant and impressive incidents 
| by particular request of Dr. White of the 
je Mission Society, left unrecorded. Dr. Frank- 
und Mr. Brooks had finished their addresses, 
sine their hearers profoundly stirred by the 
Is of the Near Hast. Secy. Brooks, loaned by 
‘Home Mission Society to the Foreign Mission 
ety as its commissioner, has been in Europe for 
past year. He has made a widespread study of 
ditions and reports great sufferings among the 
stists and those associated with them in their 
shes, who have in large measure been over- 
Led in the distribution of relief in Europe. This 
| been unavoidable because of the fact that the 
‘nizations distributing relief have been com- 
‘ed to use local agencies, which have been un- 
‘ndly to dissenters. The recommendation of Mr. 
,oks to the London conference, at which Baptists 
resenting twenty-one nationalities gathered, 
ved for the use of more than $1,000,000 within 
'next three years for relief and reconstruction 
+k among the European nations, including Ger- 
ay and Austria. This recommendation was en- 
‘sed, and the amount needed was apportioned as 
ows: One hundred thousand dollars to the 


‘otists of Great Britain and Seandinavia, and 
proximately $500,000 each to the Southern Bap- 
s and the Northern Baptists. All present at 
‘nona felt that the Baptists of the North must 
wr their full part in the redemption of these 
ficken countries. But no provision had been 
de in the $100,000,000 budget for such a large 
‘nas $500,000 for European work. 

‘In many hearts was the question, What can we 
? It was an anxious moment. Just then Dr. 
hite was recognized by the chair and in a few 
et words made a statement which thrilled all 
arts. He spoke of the great task with which we 


1 just been brought face to face, of the heavy 
irdens which the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
n Society is carrying, and then declared his pur- 
‘se to recommend to the board of managers of the 
ome Mission Society that it surrender $500,000 of 
» amount allotted to the society in the $100,000,- 
) budget, that the Foreign Society may have it 
‘° use in work on the continent of Hurope. 

| The board of managers has now adopted this 
commendation in the following resolutions: 


Therefore, be it resolved that the board of the 
lnerican Baptist Home Mission Society, learning 
bm Secy. Brooks, who has been serving the Foreign 
ission Society as its commissioner in Europe, and 
ym its five missionaries who were appointed for spe- 
il work among their racial groups abroad, of the suf- 


| 
| 
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fering and destitution of our Baptist brethren in the 
countries visited, for whom provision must be made by 
our Foreign Mission Society, requests the adminis- 
trative committee of the General Board of Promotion 
to subtract one-half million dollars still remaining to 
be raised in the New World Movement campaign for 
home mission equipment and to add this sum to the 
allotment of the Foreign Mission Society for its cur- 
rent budget during this and the next two years 

We also express the earnest request that the ad- 
ministrative committee immediately lay plans for ap- 
pealing to our churches on behalf of our Baptist breth- 
ren in eastern Europe who have been inadequately 
provided for in the distribution of relief. We gladly 
offer the services of the representatives of our society 
so far as possible, and especially the services of our 
missionaries among the very racial groups for whom 
aid is suggested for the suffering men, women and 
children across the sea. And we pray that the plan 
suggested may provide a way out of the present per- 
plexity of our beloved Foreign Mission Society and 
may be blessed by our Lord to the extension of his 
kingdom. 


In this way $500,000 is released for this imper- 
ative work. It cannot be forgotten that the Home 
Mission Society had already loaned one of its sec- 
retaries, Mr. Brooks, for a year’s service in Hu- 
rope, and that this same society paid the expenses 
of four others for shorter terms of similar service. 

Dr. White and the board of managers of the 
Home Mission Society are to be congratulated that 
it has been possible for them to bear such striking 
{estimony to the essential unity of missionary en- 
deavor. Our different general organizations are 
not rivals, each seeking to gain an advantage over 
the others, but partners in a vast undertaking, each 
having a specific department of work, but each, 
also, vitally interested in the prosperity of the en- 
terprise as a whole. We had occasion recently to 
refer to the codperation of the Home Mission So- 
ciety and the Publication Society in certain forms 
of service. Only a few months ago the Home So- 
ciety, the Foreign Society and the Board of Educa. 
tion each relinquished $1,000,000 that needy col- 
leges might be aided. 

Are we wrong in saying that a new day has 
dawned in our denominational affairs? No one at 
all familiar with our denominational life during the 
last forty years needs to be told that the time was 
when unselfish codperation among our general Sso- 
ejeties was not common. We remember the year 
when, at our anniversaries, a leader in one of our 
women’s societies refused to offer prayer at a meet- 
ine of another society ‘of women. A prominent 
minister, devoted to a certain form of missionary 
undertaking, wrote to his friend who was taking up 
work for another society than the one to which this 
minister was so attached, that he hoped this step 
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would not destroy their friendship. It has some- 
limes been assumed that an individual Baptist can- 
not be entirely loyal to more than one society. But 
a new day has come—a day when each one feels 
the challenge of the whole task. Thank God! 

It should be borne in mind that the practical 
value of this generous action on the part of the 
Home Mission Society depends not a little upon the 
raising of the full amount of $100,000,000. The 
Home Mission Society cannot surrender what it 
does not have. The $500,000 must be taken from 
the $40,000,000 which is not yet pledged. If we 
raise only a portion of the amount sought, the so- 
ciety can pass on only a portion of the $500,000. 
Added to all the other incentives which push us on 
in determined effort for the completion of the en- 
tire budget, comes now the ery of suffering peoples 
and starving little ones in those lands across the 
sea. We feel confident that our people will not 
stop short of such generous giving as will make 
possible the possession of the full amount of $500,- 
000 for use on the continent of Europe. 


Is It “Cosmic Mind” or God? 


OHN BURROUGHS, in a recent article in the 

Atlantic Monthly, under the title, ‘‘A Critical 
Glance Into Darwin,’’ has this to say: 

‘‘T am persuaded that there is something im- 
manent in the universe, pervading every atom and 
molecule in it, that knows what it wants—a Cosmic 
Mind or Intelligence that we must take account of 
if we would make any headway in trying to under- 
stand the world in which we find ourselves. ’’ 

Why not call that ‘‘Cosmic Mind’”’ God, and be 
done with it? But apparently Mr. Burroughs is 
not ready for that. Somehow it seems simpler and 
easier for him to use other terms. He seems to 
think of some mind of God being projected into the 
world without God himself being in it. Such would 
appear to be the purport of a parable he quotes 
concerning two holy men in the Hast. One said: 
‘‘My God is so wise that he made all things.’? The 
other answered: ‘‘My God is so wise that he made 
all things make themselves.’’ For some reason, to 
our well-known naturalist. the latter seems the 
easier statement. Will our readers agree with 
him? Certainly those who think of a god who is 
working in the very midst of his universe, who is 
its heart and soul, without whom it would not hold 
together for an instant, can. hardly do so. Wise 
men may use any terms they will in talking about 
the forces that make our world and are ever mak- 
ing it; the wisest is yet that one who can see 
straight through and say ‘‘God’’ without thinking 
it necessary to find a whole series of intermediate 
agencies. 

But if some will take issue with Mr. Burroughs 
here, we are sure that it will comfort many of the 
brethren to know that he declares that Darwinism 
is dead, that nobody in the scientific world any 
longer believes in ‘‘natural selection”? as the 
method of evolution. Instead, this thorough-going 
evolutionist thinks that the data of science demand, 
as an exchange says: ‘‘some vital force inherent in 
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life itself which holds direction always toward 
ganisms of higher and higher development | 
tunctions of wider and wider application.’’ Ag 
said at the beginning, let’s go the whole dista 
and say, ‘‘God.’’ 


ic wz, Follow Up the Young People 


| Byvece G recent weeks many thousand boys | 
girls from Baptist homes and churches h 
made their way to secondary schools and colle 
throughout the North. Parents and pastors shc 
naturally have a special interest, not only { 
these students shall be kept physically strong 
morally stright, but also that their spiritual | 
shall be properly cared for during the days t 
are away. Some will take pains to get in to 
with churches in the college towns; others will: 
Would it not be well if every pastor would mak 
careful list of the young people who have thus 
Gome and follow them up in codperation with 
parents? 

Never were there such good opportunities ( 
religious oversight of the young people who ari 
school and college as there are at present. | 
only are the college authorities more interes 
than formerly in the matter, but local churches: 
is evidenced by the many requests for informat 
concerning students going to various colle 
which we have published in recent weeks, are s 
ously undertaking to do their part. Inquiries, 
the part of pastors should be answered. | 

‘here is also other provision. On the Bulli 
Board we are printing a list of the student-pas’ 
placed at many institutions by our Board of ia 
cation in codperation with other bodies. Thes'' 
ice these men are rendering is large: it mighil 
inuch larger if pastors and parents would 1 
pains to keep them informed concerning the goik 
and comings of their children. Now is the ti 
to act. Discover who is the student-pastor at! 
institution to which your boy or girl has gone, k 
up the name of the pastor of the nearest chu? 
and put in their hands now the information Ai 
so that they can efficiently serve the young peol 


Prayer Rooms in Schools 


tN LETTER from Miss L. B. Hughes of Mi 
mein, Burma, printed on page 1198, is ef 
mended to the thoughtful reading of all who are! 
terested in conserving spiritual life in young 


ple. | 

An article in THe Baptist for June 12 told 
the ‘‘prayer room’”’ which has for some time Ié 
a feature of the Ningpo (China) Girls’ School. 1 
this room girls and teachers have gone when 
wished time for quiet and meditation and pra? 
No record has been kept of the individuals malt 
such use of the room, but the number is kno! 
There is every reason for thinking that the rol 
has been the scene of many a spiritual battle 0 
the place in which many a soul has found peace 2 
refreshment. 4 

Miss Hughes wishes the people in our churcé 
io know that in the new building for the Mow 
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e High and Normal School in Moulmein, pro- 
yn has been made for a similar room. And she 
ders ‘‘how many of our large schools at home 
» a room wholly devoted to prayer—a room 
which nothing can come to intrude between the 
ving soul and his God.”’ 

Jan anybody name even a single school con- 
ed by the Baptists of the North in which there 
ich a room, or in which the chapel is such that 
n be used for private devotions? We pass the 
restion along. If we are interested in conserv- 
and deepening the religious life of our stu- 
s, surroundings should be made as helpful as 
ible. Dormitory life is not always such as to 
e it easy for boys and girls to have the privacy 
‘ed for meditation and prayer. Is the method 
g used in China and Burma worthy of imita- 
? To us it would seem that it is. 


Correction 


7B are indebted to Mr. L. R. Spradling of In. 

dependence, Kan., for a copy of the Market 
orter, issued by the Government Department of 
culture, containing a denial of the story ap- 
ing in Tue Baptist of August 28 concerning 
dumping of eighty cars of potatoes into the 
ware River in order to keep prices up. We 
d the statement in one of our most reliable 
es, the Boston Transcript, and did not think it 
ssary to verify the statement. We regret hav- 
given circulation to a report which evidently 
nated in the mind of some hard-pushed re- 
Palos 


The Bitter Cry of the Children 


JERE was a time when the children of Eng- 
land were crying for relief from the bitter toi! 
ha brutal industrial system was laying upon 
.. And one of her much loved poets voiced the 
al. There has come to the world a time when 
utter ery of the children is because of hunger. 
‘it comes, not from the children of England or 
merica, but from the children of Germany and 
‘via and Poland and Czecho-Slovakia and other 
3 which have known the terrors of war as we 
i not known them. No man can hear the tale, 
by eye-witnesses, of the starved look of the 
‘ren in our Baptist Sunday schools in some of 
lands without having his heart stirred within 
| We think of our own schools and of the happy, 
nourished children in them. And as we do so 
+ comes to us a warmth of feeling for these 
| little ones who are the innocent sufferers from 
reat war which has devastated so large a part 
‘urope. 

he immediate necessities of the people in 
4 of our faith in Europe are so great that 
aptists of England and of America are to co- 
fate in meeting them. The generous action of 
‘ome Mission Society has made it possible for 
do our part. Funds for this task will come 
| the as yet unpledged portion of the $100.- 
: No special call should be necessary to 
if at once a hearty response. The appeal of 
‘hood is universal. The appeal of suffering 
hood can seldom go unheeded. And connected 
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with it in this case is the appeal which comes from 
the faithfulness of men and women to a religion, 
adherence to which means that the established 
authorities, in whose hands are the possibilities of 
relief, will pass them by in favor of those who be- 
long to the established churches. 

It is in our power to do the Baptists of Europe 
a mighty service. Inasmuch as we do it to them 
we do it to our Lord. In Christ there is no East 
or West, no near or far. Where we can help there 
are we called. Let us answer with our money this 
very special appeal from our brethren in Eurove 
and do it now. 

* * * 

THE Baptist will be glad to receive from time 
to time photographs of outstanding chureh build- 
Ings in our denomination which are suitable for 
reproduction on our cover page. If churches pos- 
sess cuts which are of the right dimensions, we 
shall appreciate these even more. We shall be 
glad to receive, also,-photographs of men’s classes 
when these are notable in any way and likely to be 
of interest to the people whom this paper serves. 
Send them along, brethren. 

* * & 

We have been enjoying a long and interesting 
discussion in the Open Forum concerning what are 
called fundamentals. We have no intention of 
choking off discussion on the subject. And yet we 
wonder if most of the things which can be said at 
present have not now appeared in print. If they 
have not, and the brethren continue to send us in 
contributions at the rate of two or three every day, 
we must insist that these be as brief as possible. 
For there is not room enough in THe Baptist to 
print all that have been coming. If some have been 
omitted thus far it is not for lack of good-will, but 
entirely because of the lack of space. We would 
like to suggest that there are many other topics of 
the utmost concern to our churches at the present 
time and that some of our correspondents turn 


their attention to them. 
* * * 


All through the field of the Northern Convention 
there is great interest this fall in evangelism. Pas- 
tors are taking up with enthusiasm plans for pas- 
toral evangelism. Nothing could better indicate a 
healthy condition in our church life. For we are 
saved to serve. Our business, as witnesses for 
Jesus, is to evangelize the world, beginning with 
our own communities. Nothing could augur better 
the ultimate success of the New World Movement. 
For the primary business of the church is to win 
men and women to its Lord, and as it does this at 
home, it will be in the spirit to enter heartily into 
movements which have as their end the extension of 
the gospel and its blessings to all the world. 


* * * 


We would be glad to put THe Baptist into the 
reading room of every Baptist school within the 
boundaries of the Northern Baptist Convention, but 
we cannot. Possibly some of our readers will be 
willing to pay for the paper for schools in which 
they are especially interested. Send on the money; 
we'll do the rest. 
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‘Never were men more willing to line up with the church, never 
were the men in the pulpit more able than now, never was there 

a day needing more an effective church program, and yet the 
church does not register decisively for Christ in the community” 


By F. A. HAYWARD | 


CHICAGO Baptist man of affairs questioned the ability 

of the present church to function effectively today. 

His statement was made during an earnest conversa- 

tion on chureh life. As the head of an important 
branch of our denominational machinery he has done a most 
effective piece of work during the past twenty years. No re- 
sentment, no complaint, was registered in the statement, but 
he expressed a sincere desire for church progress and church 
effectiveness. Reviewing a few of the churches with which in 
an intimate way he had been connected, he revealed his under- 
standing of the poverty of interest, of practical church align- 
ment and spiritual returns. In closing that conversation he 
said, ‘“Never were men more willing to line up with the church, 
never were the men in the pulpit more able than now, and 
never was there a day needing more an effective church pro- 
gram, and yet the church does not register decisively for Christ 
in the community.” His statement left the feeling that there 
had been a religious shutdown and that spiritual production 
was not up to the day’s requirement. 

Now, it happens that I am closing twenty years in the 
ministry. Naturally I am interested in that statement of fact 
and desire to make a study of the same. I cannot afford to 
be a silent partner in an institution bordering spiritual or 
material insolvency. The books must be opened, and investi- 
gation of a constructive nature musi be undertaken. Without 
argument let us assume that the statement in question is 
in the main correct. Local conditions aggravate or relieve 
the seriousness of the situation. : 

But the fact remains that church returns are not wholly 
satisfactory in any community. Greater production in the way 
of material and spiritual values might be obtained. To the 
serious-minded pastor whose relation with his Master and Lord 
is the most valuable thing in his life, a greater degree of suc- 
cess is the burden of his prayer. To have his church function 
properly, to have it steadily and healthily move on year by 
year, to have it realize financial and educational goals without 
destroying the spiritual tone of its members, is unquestionably 
the secret of every earnest man of God. 

Three great religious movements have shaken the 
Protestant forces within the past twenty years. Their chief 
end was the development of church life for effectiveness. The 
ideal was expressed through different slogans, but constantly 
stated in each great campaign. 

In the Men and Religion Movement the need of awaken- 
ing men within the church was urged. Men must have held 
up to them the great privileges of the church and its tre- 
mendous program. They must see the masses at home un- 
churched and the masses abroad unreached, and this vision 
will challenge their attention, time and talents. A great na- 
tional movement was put on. Charts, serial conventions and 
serious addresses were presented. 

In the Laymen’s Missionary Movement another effort of 
a constructive nature was carried out to convince men that 
partial accomplishment of the Great Commission was unwise 
if not sinful. Figures staggering in their conviction of selfish- 
ness were dangled before the banquet tables. Charges of in- 
competency were made by world leaders. Comparison of de- 
nominational returns fretted men into a race. Books for 
practical study on stewardship, missionary achievement and 
church budgets were sold at a reasonable figure. They were 
distributed in pamphlet form on the tables in church vestibules. 
It was a great movement. 

The Interchurch Movement is still in the dying. Its im- 
pulse is still with us. We gave largely to its life both in time 
and money—for the denominationally arranged budgets were 
magnificently set forth. We hoped largely from its success. 


We had dreamed that a scientific re-arrangement of cl 
activities in districts under wise supervision might real 
greater effectiveness in the community and therefore a | 
healthy loyaity. This movement, with the two preceding| 
disappeared in the shadows of the past. As movements, 
will be remembered; as organizations, they cease to exist. 
the residue of each of these great movements remains. 
Personal interest and personal service have been the 
tribution of the Men and Religion Movement. Personal k 
edge and missionary reorganization of human and institu 
programs have been advanced. The Laymen’s Missionary | 
ment left this in its will, The Interchurch World Move 
has held up the Christ ideal instead of the church ideal. 
life of Christ must be the governing factor in our relati 
church activities and missionary enterprise. Co6pel 
among leaders and a serious understanding of the probl 
world conquest for Christ have been deeply brought hoy 
us as Protestant peoples. No honest man can questio: 
contributing values of each of these distinctive mover 
But what of the local church? Why, under this inj 
tion and advanced knowledge, does it not rise to an enthus 
leadership? Why does it not function effectively in your\ 
munity? Is there a need for another movement to corl 
an unfulfilled program? MHesitancy on the part of loya’ 
willing men is evident toward any other amalgamated pra 
which overzealous leaders may have in mind to project i) 
immediate future. 
In addressing a group of men of his craft, the sect 
of the Minneapolis Builders’ Association is credited wit!s 
ing that “it is a serious question whether the skysera) 
the proper form of building. A study of them reveal 
fact that they are not a paying proposition. They bré 
pitiful return for the investment, and in addition they der 
one-street city. They also trend toward a massed comm 
situation which does not contribute toward healthy cil 
velopment.” 
Perhaps this may offer a suggestion in this disctsi 
We have been interested in superbuildings and movel? 
Offending by its seclusiveness, the church has dared to/0 
out of its circle. Unquestionably it had a limited reac § 
a limited vision. It was in need of a world view and al 
program. These have been given in the passing move 
But needing vision and becoming visionary are t00 © 
different things. The danger of the latter is evident. 
There is a serious problem facing the church of \¢ 
It is the problem of practically setting about the duty 0 
munity regeneration, of setting up a spiritual as well 
material program for regenerating the community, and 
ting the forces of the church unitedly toward this greas 
Skyscraper religion has become an obsession. Big i 
alone are suggested as worthy the healthy churchman’4 
Great schemes of conquest have been presented to him, al 
work of the ordinary church in his community seems 
to him. Even the minister finds the more common du* 
his ministry exceedingly trying. The greater attraction 4 
its appeal. In the meantime the church finds its progral> 
indifferently carried out. When we say programs we me! 
complete plans of a _ well-organized and_ spiritually- 
church. The service of worship holds an unenviable P 
the churchman’s calender. The service of prayer int n 
week makes a feeble appeal. 
The church as an institution for the spiritualization ‘ 
community has been overlooked. Here is the wellspring}! 
home and foreign mission achievement. Here is Jer@ 
where we tarry for the “enduing from on high.” Be 
(Continued on page 1196) w 
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4 HE world is full of new things: but the newest of all is 
‘. the Lambeth Conference held in London from July 5 
to Aug. 7, 1920. Since John Henry Newman seceded 
from the Anglican Church to Roman Catholicism, there 
‘een nothing more significant or surprising. As a historic 
| it bids fair to take rank alongside of the famous Council 
cea. Starting from the doctrine of William Morris that 
wship is life,” the conference made fellowship the key- 
of its proceedings and frankly stated that its aim was the 
‘on of Christendom. Its spirit was noble and its courage 
its speech frank and its conclusions far-reaching. It 
t too much to say that it closes one ecclesiastical epoch 
opens another. The ostracism of non-episcopal churches 
“t behind, and the doors are to be opened, for the first 
‘since the days of Queen Elizabeth, for fraternity. Pre- 
‘g Episcopal conferences achieved little or nothing for 
‘tian unity; and although this conference naturally leaves 
_to be desired, it must surely be said that it starts the 
‘stream of charity flowing over and around the cold, 
nging waters of strife, and thus creates a new ecclesias- 
jclimate. So that whatever may be the form or forms of 
anew Christian fellowship expected to emerge from the 
nt confusion, the “appeal” of the 252 Bishops will go far 
svelop a feeling of brotherhood in the churches and to 
: that spiritual unity without which unity of form is of 
worth and may be a grave betrayal of truths vital to 
‘vholeness and efficiency of the gospel of Christ. For this 
ct to spiritual unity we give God thanks and we go for- 
with hope of the advance of the kingdom of God. 

YM the noteworthy statements in this Episcopal appeal, I 
irst one that no Baptist will fail to welcome, viz., that 
‘all, the truly equitable approach to union is by way of 
al deference to one another’s conscience.” 
it is here, says the Bishop of Zanzibar, 


“the Lambeth 
ps have reached a high degree of moral grandeur.’ We 
js The recognition of the rights of conscience is the first 
,to reconciliation. For three centuries we have held, 
‘hed, practised and suffered for that doctrine. Prof. Mas- 
n his life of Milton, writing of General Baptists, says: 
In a dingy old meeting-house somewhere in London flashed 
Wee in England the absolute doctrine of religious liberty.” 
lom of conscience has been our battle-cry ever since. Fi- 
|r to personal conviction is the mainstay of the advance- 
of the gospel of Christ, and freedom for the exercise of 
‘fidelity must have a primary place in our church life. 
recognition of this fact in the “appeal” is an exceeding 
| and precious promise. Untold harvests of spiritual serv- 
'nd peace lie concealed in that seed. Sow it, and the har- 
will come. 
lati what a change there is in the attitude of the epis- 


e towards our Free Churches and their ministry. They 
10 longer “bodies which have fallen outside the action 
2 apostolic ministry,” as they were a few years ago. There 
» rebuke of “the dissidence of dissent” or repudiation of 
‘Protestantism of the Protestant religion.” But there is 
l admission that our “ministers have been manifestly 
2d and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means of 
.” That is only justice; but it required some courage to 
Iwledge it, and therefore it has been a long time in arriv- 
and hence Maclaren and Spurgeon and hundreds of thou- 
3 Of God’s messengers of mercy to men have been treated 
tside the dispensation of divine grace because they did not 
& to the Anglican communion and had not been epis- 
ly ordained. Social divisions have been aggravated and 
Citizens ostracised in the rural districts and the small 


Its spirit was noble and its courage great. 
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The Lambeth Conference 


Since John Henry Newman seceded from the Anglican Church to 
Roman Catholicism there has been nothing more significant. 
historic event it bids fair to rank alongside of the famous Council of 
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| to say that it closes one ecclesiastical epoch and opens another 
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towns, an attitude of superiority assumed, and grievous perse- 
cutions carried out solely on the ground of separation from 
the Anglican Church. Surely all Christians will rejoice that 
a new way of thinking has been adopted by the leaders of that 
church, and we may hope that its influence will tell upon 
the habits of the people at large. This feature of the ‘appeal’ 
is as healing as it is just, and is rich in the promise of new 
horizons for Christian men all over the world. 

It is also a pearl of great price and of special prophetic 
value that contains the expression that “a truer conception of 
the church and of the divine purpose disclosed in its history” 
was given to the members of the conference. Clearly they had 
a vision of the manifoldness of the Christian life, like that 
given to Peter on the housetop of Simon the tanner, and 
teaching the same lesson as to churches as_ Peter’s vision 
taught as to men, viz., that God does not call any one of his 
churches ‘“‘common or unclean,’ but every church that glows 
with love to him and works out his will is accepted of him. 
There is a manifoldness of life in the churches, and therefore 
there is need for freedom for diversity of expression, of wor- 
ship and of activity, so as to secure its perfect development 
and service. Uniformity has no place in the plan of God. It 
leads to sterility. It breeds formalism. It is of the letter 
that kills and not of the spirit that is life. Hence the “appeal” 
boldly states: “It is not by reducing the different groups of 
Christians to uniformity, but by rightly using their diversity 
that the church can become all things to all men.” That re- 
veals an open mind and tells us that the members of the con- 
ference are prepared for the further light that will surely 
break forth from God’s holy word and lead us in the paths of 
truth, unity and peace. Man is manifold, and the world is 
manifold in its cultural, social and political condition, and it 
is the duty of the church to stand over against all this multi- 
plicity of powers and difference of conditions in such a way as 
to mediate to all the gospel of the grace of God. 

Grateful for these advances to the churches of the New 
Testament in the “appeal,” one naturally asks, What are the 
causes which have brought about this wonderful and unex- 
pected change? How has it all come to pass in this year 1920? 
The Bishop of Peterborough speaks of it as a miracle, and 
another bishop attributes the result to “divine constraint.” But 
in either case the effect comes through persons, events and 
antecedent conditions; and in this case the “report” of the 
bishops expressly refers to the definite and powerful trend of 
the life of mankind toward. unity, to the emergence of the in- 
ternational mind and heart, and to the growing solidarity of 
mankind. No doubt that must be placed first: the Spirit of 
God is carrying the whole family of men to unity, and the 
church that will not move towards that goal will simply be 
left behind and cease to count. 

Further, that movement is concurrent with the abolition of 
aristocracies and the establishment of the government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. There is a drift, de- 
cided and strong, away from hierarchial and prelatical rule to 
the democratic and brotherly. That must have been plain to 
the men in Lambeth Palace from the States, Canada, Australia, 
and the rest of the world. It was Bishop Brooks, with his Amer- 
ican experience, who said, when speaking of the Anglican 
Church, “We are too much a clergyman’s church.” He knew it 
was a clerical institution and had the courage to say so. Cleri- 
ealism will not dominate the church of the future. It is wholly 
out of keeping with the spirit and experiences of the churches of 
the New Testament, and it was felt that it is not likely to 
have place in the ‘new Christian fellowship” towards which 
our Lord is leading us. 
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Then, I think, in the third place, it is not unlikely that a 
strong impact was given to the proceedings of the episcopate 
by the Anglo-Catholic Congress which immediately preceded 
the conference, and was, as many thought, intended to affect 
its action in general and especially on the subject of reunion. 
The Anglo-Catholics are determined to make their party pre- 
vail in the Church of England over the Broad and Evangelical 
parties. But their bold action has raised antagonism to their 
Romanizing activities. The dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Inge, re- 
cently charged them with being “the real schismatics” and bade 
them “put away the elusive dream of reunion with Rome.” He 
said that “Nothing short of submission will help us there,” and 
added, “We never will submit.” Moreover, the Romanizing 
congress was forsaken, “The Commonwealth” admits, “by our 
bishops, deans, archdeacons and canons. London was black 
with bishops. Gaiters forced themselves upon us at every turn. 
Every variety of leg was to be seen in abundance. But the 
congress had hardly one. That was the tragic note.” Further, 
it protests against this neglect, and claims real place and 
power in the Anglican Church. No doubt it was meant to in- 
fluence the bishops, and I think it did, but in a direction op- 
posite to that expected. 

As to the influence of persons on the work of the confer- 
ence not much is known outside, but it is certain that the 
results achieved are largely due to the insight and wisdom, 
tact and patience, breadth of outlook and enormous activity 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Davidson. Next must be 
placed the men who came from overseas, where Anglicanism 
holds so different a place from what it does here. Nearly fifty 
bishops were from the States. They know you, they are aware 
of your numbers and strength, of your evangelical aggressive- 
ness and success; and the influence of such a body of men in 
a gathering of that kind would surely tell in favor of liberty, 
breadth of vision and unity. 

But what about the future? 
at hand? 


“Let no man think that sudden in a minute 

All is accomplished and the work is done. 

Though with thine earliest dawn thou shouldst begin it, 
Scarce were it ended in thy setting sun.” 


Is the reunion of Christendom 


The answer is, as we might have predicted from 252 members 
of the episcopate gathered together, that the way of reunion 
is the universal acceptance of episcopacy as the polity of the 
new Christian fellowship. But surely it is unfortunate that 
when we turn to the Episcopal Church we find it far more 
deeply divided into sectarian groups than any of the Free 
Churches are from one another. Only a few days ago a min- 
ister who left us for Anglicanism told me that he found the 
most fierce and bitter antagonism of church parties within 
his newly chosen abode. In fact, the one notorious thing about 
British Anglicanism is that it is divided and divisive. Men 
who know nothing else know that. It is a visible and audible 
disunity. Three sects, at least, meet within its barbed de- 
fences. Each has its press organs, attracting readers by what 
they say of one another. Each has its own machinery, funds, 
officers and regular meetings, and they actually carry their 
divisiveness into the missionary fields in a way that the non- 
episcopal churches steadfastly avoid. These groups. differ 
radically in their interpretation of baptism, the eucharist, “or- 
ders,” and the definition of the church, and are in charge of 
opposed systems of thought on the central facts and truths 
of the gospel. Surely it is desirable that the bishops should 
establish unity within their own borders before they suggest 
that the one route to reunion is the Episcopal. History takes 
all the force out of that argument. 

I need hardly say that Baptists all over the world, whilst 
sincerely and strongly desiring spiritual unity throughout 
Christendom, will place fidelity to the principles of the New 
Testament churches before unity of organization, and there- 
fore will urge that they do not and cannot believe that it is 
the will of the Head of the universal church to place the gov- 
ernment of the churches in the hands of the historical episco- 
pate. That is the way of Roman imperialism and a way of 
which Jesus, speaking to his disciples, said, “Not so shall it 
be with you.” It is the way which suits pomp and splendor 
of imperial sovereignty, but it is alien to the simplicity, liberty 
and equality of the New Testament churches. We have to 
maintain the freedom, independency and self-governing attri- 
butes of Christian fellowship under the immediate authority 
of Jesus himself—the one and only Lord and Master of his 
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people. Baptists in ‘England, I may safely say, are not lik 
to go any further in the direction of what is called the “h 
toric episcopate” than they have gone in accepting as “sup 
intendents” for selected areas men who owe their position 
their character and experience and have no authority wh 
ever in or over the churches, but give their counsel and , 
their influence in endeavoring to develop the corporate © 
tivity of the churches within that area. 

Reunion is not to be reached by the Episcopal path, a 
to insist upon that road is to block the way. Candor requi: 
that to be said and this also: that the re-ordination of n 
episcopal ministers by bishops cannot be entertained for ¢ 
moment; and the suggestion of such a course is made offens 
by telling the man who is to be ordained that he must adr 
that the church that he is leaving and has been serving 
“schismatic.” The same objection lies against the conditic 
prescribed for the interchange of pulpits and for interec 
munion at the Lord’s supper. They carry implications t] 
must be excluded. Still the spirit of the “appeal” and of 
“report” accompanying it is so Christian and so inexpresgsi’ 
valuable that we must cherish the hope that He who ] 
brought us to this new and happier condition will lead | 
universal church to that condition in which it shall be possi 
for its members to say, “We have the mind of the Lord’— 
as Dr. Moffatt renders it, ‘Our thoughts are Christ’s though} 
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tion. The direction of our mind, for a time at least, must 
toward the local church. Our investigations must be a stv 
of our spiritual earnestness. Our enthusiasms must be 
frequently about our own tables. A new knowledge of | 
church to which we belong must be developed. A supré 
faith in her ability to achieve must be a part of our C: 
munion consciousness. 
And in this new church consciousness there will com 
re-awakening of spiritual power and purpose. As a workr 
cannot produce effective work while ke maintains the Mea 
dreamy attitude toward something he hopes ultimately: 
achieve, so the workman for Christ cannot forget that i 
task is in his hand. Within the confines of his own Iil 
church of wood, stone or stucco awaits the opportunity for: 
effective and projective program. Here he lives, here he dwi 
and here is the place of his religious employment. He mi 
not dwell in hopeful expectations and world-wide dreamlai' 
He must settle down to his church life and church work " 
a sincere and determined mind to help that church put ao 
an effective piece of work for the kingdom. No narrow vil 
need to guide in this plan. No selfish motives need shut 1 
denominational and interdenominational achievement. 
stunted attitude need follow a more direct relationship ¥ 
the home church and its community work. Excuses for ]} 
of interest in outside things will be refused. But here, at | 
time, is an essentially needed thing: The home church ns 
become the object of a deeper interest, a greater degre¢0 
directed effort and a reorganization of faith in its resou 
and ability to carry out the purpose of the Lord Jesus Ch} 
In the little city of Lake Nebagamon, Wis., some ji 
ago I watched the new movement. It was to bring to the t 
In due time the ground was staked a 
it was soon scraped for basement purposes. ‘Timbers of 1 
and small dimensions were unloaded near by. Carpen 
and stone masons came as by magic. The building begait 
grow. Machinery was drawn from flat cars and insta 
Workmen began to arrive. The town people were ere 
terested. Attention was -distracted from home affairs 2 
home business. It was a new movement. It told of at 
ment in the greater world. But one day the big engine ba 
its huge task and production started. 
Strange to say, the actual working of that saw mill i 
not interest the folks nearly as much as the assembling ‘n 
j 


here and going “throughout all Judea” is the biblical a 
| 


machinery and the setting up of its timbers. "Work was ‘ 
monplace. The mil} was now a mere factory. But her 
the real test; here is the real value; here is the oe 


production. And when we come back to that simple projs 
tion that the local church with all its commonplace is wo! 
of our best effort and our deepest interest, and that it 1% 
the center of all denominational achievement, we shall U! 
nearly come to the day when the church shall function 7 


s 
we. 
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A Basket of Indian Fruit 


The sins to which Christians lend themselves are so many descents from 
the high estate to which our religion calls us. In Hinduism and Moham- 
medism the sins and sorrows of the people are part and parcel of the re- 
ligion from which they spring—they are present because of the religion 


By E. MARIE HOLMES 


¢ EWARE of false prophets, which come to you in 

sheep’s ciothing, but inwardly they are ravening 

wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do 

men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 
ven so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a cor- 
ipt tree bringeth forth evil fruii. A good tree cannot bring 
rth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
uit. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
ywn and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall 
1ow them.” 

In the home of a well-to-do Mohammedan gentleman a dear 
tle brown-eyed lad played about the knee of a wistful-eyed 
ohammedan wife. The white woman who was calling, being 
»w to the country and ignorant of the white sepulchers of 
ohammedan households, caressed the little lad and asked 
e hostess if she had other children. A deeper shade of 
oubled sorrow clouded the brown eyes, and then the white 
oman learned that this lad, although the son of the woman’s 
isband, called one of his other wives mother, and there were 
me to call her that sweetest of names. ‘That is the fruit of 
ohammedanism. 

An Indian gentleman of good caste and college training 
is being chided by a European woman for beating his wife. 

his defense he remarked that his wife was but “a silly 
s,’ for whose training nothing but the rod would do, Indian 
omen not being like the women of the Occident. Without 
ception, so far as he knew, Indian women learned obedience 
their husbands only through the stripes they received from 
m. When this Hindu gentleman of thirty-odd was asked 
ierein his wife of fourteen had fallen so short in the two 
ars of their married life, he replied that she was slow at 
T books, that she was not interested in the great outside 
orld, and that she was not a companion. Poor wee wifie! 
or caste husband would have none but an orthodox Hindu 
tl for his wife, yet all the faults which made her displeasing 
|his eyes were the inevitable fruit of roots deeply imbedded 
| Hinduism. Because she was a Hindu, she could not sit 
th boys in the village school, so she had not learned letters 
|mumbers; because she was a Hindu, when she was a slip 
a girl of about eleven she was taken from public ways of 
iffic, from the front of the house and garden, and made 
dah—that is, curtained, screened, from the profane gaze of 
2 world. After being made purdah, she could leave her 
cher’s small, high-fenced courtyard only when attended by 
me of the men of the family—usually at night, with her 
iment drawn closely over her face. If she traveled by train, 
‘Was in the woman’s compartment, with the blinds closely 
awn; if she rode in a carriage, she saw only as much of 
2 passing world as could be seen between the slats of the 
sely drawn blinds of her carriage; but she had known only 
c father and brothers until she became her husband’s wife, 
d the great cultired man who had seen not a little of the 
nradeship between occidental men and women thought her 
“silly ass” because she had not in two years of married life 
Ted to read and write her vernacular and English, be- 
Ise she was not generaliy informed about and interested in 
? great world from which she had been shut away, and be- 
ise she was not a comrade-mate for her husband. 
| The great man went back to his native village for a holi- 
y. The little wife wanted to go also, for was it not her home 
‘2? Were not her mother and her little sister there, and had 
t the two long years of lonely seclusion dragged wearily for 
» homesick little girl-wife? But the great man hired an old 
Man to stay with the wife to protect her and to see that 
2 didn’t venture outside the courtyard. He went to his 
lage alone because his wife was a gentlewoman and so could 


not be allowed to waik the rice paths from the railway station 
to their village with the curious gazing at her, and it would 
have been too expensive to have twe relays of men carry her in 
the heavily draped box which is the only proper style in which 
a Hindu gentlewoman may travel across fields in daylight. 

The white woman heard and saw these things, and her 
heart burned within her with indignation for the great man 
who beat his little wife because the trees of Hinduism could 
not produce the fruit of Christianity. 

Among the expense items on the ledgers of every girls’ 
school in India is the salary for the jhi—the old woman who 
gathers up the children and young girls and escorts them to 
school, because it is not safe for them to walk alone on the 
highways without some protection from the vile things they 
would otherwise see and hear and suffer. This is the fruit of 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism. 

At Mt. Kamakhiya, just outside of Gauhati, Assam, is a 
famous Hindu temple—one of the most holy places of the 
Hindus. Up on that fair mountaintop overlooking the Brahma- 
putra River as it curves around its fringing hills, a winsome- 
faced young woman held a sickly babe in loving, close embrace, 
and the white woman, her heart melting in sympathy for the 
anxious little mother, asked her where the baby’s father was. 
With what a world of sorrow the eastern woman looked into 
the face of her western sister, then back again to the sickly 
infant, as she said, “I do not know who the baby’s father is. 
I am only a temple girl.” This is another fruit of Hinduism. 

While taking his college course in the University of Cal- 
cutta, a young Hindu took Christ to be his Saviour. News of 
his identification with Christianity reached the old father 
back in the village almost 500 miles away. Now, this young 
man was the first-born of his father, dearly beloved and greatly 
planned for, but in ceasing to be a Hindu the boy was actually 
dead to his old father and home, and all that the father had 
planned for him had turned to ashes. So the home folks made 
an effigy of the boy, went through all the funeral ceremonies, 
and burned the effigy at the burning ghat. The lad made his 
way back to the village, and with what beseechings, with what 
recounting of baby ways and long-treasured childish tricks did 
he try to reconcile the old father and persuade the old mother, 
but they would not hear him. He was dead to them. So dead 
was he to the Hindu mind that the young girl to whom he 
was engaged was regarded as a widow—that thing of shame, 
a Hindu widow! They cut her hair close and put on her 
a cloth of unbleached muslin. When she heard that the young 
lad to whom she had been betrothed was living in a basha 
outside the village, she stole through the dark and ate rice 
with him. So she became an outcaste, which she preferred 
to perpetual Hindu widowhood. They were married, and after 
a little girl was born to them, both father and mother died 
suddenly of cholera, and the old grandfather journeyed from 
his village to take the wee orphan to his home, thinking he 
could shower on this little grandchild the love that his religion 
had forbidden him to show his son. All went well for a few 
weeks; then the Brahman priest came that way and, stopping 
at the old man’s house, asked about the baby’s antecedents, 
and when he heard the tale, this teacher of religion said that 
within a certain number of days the child must be sent from 
the village or the old grandfather would be outcaste. Now, 
the old man was the headman of his village, as his forefathers 
had been for generations before him and as the baby’s father 
should have been in the generation after. So the old man 
journeyed to a mission station, where he bought the little mite 
the gayest bonnet and the brightest frock he could find in 
the bazaar, and when he left his little one in strange arms, 
his old head was bowed and his furrowed cheeks were wet. 
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The baby held out its wee arms beseechingly and gave such a 
cry of surprised sorrow that the old grandfather had to re- 
turn and go through the tragedy of leave-taking again. When 
he left, his stooped shoulders shook with sobs. Every act in 
this tragedy was the fruit of Hinduism. 

What sort of fruit is produced when these religions are 
grafted upon Christianity? In our hymnals there is a song 
which reads: 


“O thou, my soul, forget no more 
Him who all thy sorrows bore; 
Though every idol be forgot, 

O thou, my soul, forget Him not.” 

This is a fruit of Hinduism grafted upon Christianity. It was 

written by Krishna Pal, Judson’s first convert. There is 

another hymn of a softer, more feminine tone, 

“In the secret of His presence how my soul delights to hide; 
O, how precious are the moments which I spend at Jesus’ side; 
Earthly cares can never vex me, neither trials lay me low, 
For when Satan comes to tempt me, to the secret place I go. 


Would you like to know the sweetness of the secret of the 
Lord? 

Go and hide beneath his shadow—this shall then be your 
reward; 

But whene’er you leave the silence of that happy meeting 
place, 

You must mind and bear the image of the Master in your 


face.” 

So did Lakshmi Goreh sing, and Christian hymnology is the 
richer because of this Hindu girl who found a new song in 
her heart when she left Hinduism and became grafted upon 
Christianity. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” In Christian lives, 
in Christian homes, in Christian nations, there is much of sin, 
much of which we must be ashamed, but these things are so 
in spite of a religion which opposes sin and shame and 
eternally does battle against them. As Christians, our sin- 
ning and the shameful things to which we lend ourselves are 
so many stoopings—so many descents from the high estate to 
which God woos us and our religion calls us. Our religion 
is above our natural attainments. But in Hinduism and Mo- 


Authority 


By ALVAH S. HOBART 


N an article in THe Baptist for Aug. 28 there are many 
things of great value—tersely and popularly stated. It 
is a good thing to have them stated in that way. This 
discussion about schools will have its value assured if 

it is continued with frankness, but not with personal animosi- 
ties or unkind reflections upon the integrity of those who differ. 

A firm belief in this kind of discussion prompts me to 
raise a question about the clearness of thought in some of 
the statements in the article referred to. 

It says, “Involved in this entire matter of the teaching in 
the seminaries is the question of authority in religion.” Then 
it goes on to say that there is authority in the sciences; in 
medicine there is need of authorily; in law there,must be a 
final authority and a court of last appeal; and no man in 
these fields can be a law unto himself. Then it says that the 
churches need “a revival of old-fashioned authoritative preach- 
ing founded upon the Word of God and delivered with the fear- 
lessness of the prophets of God.’ To all this we assent. But 
what is meant by authoritative preaching—that is, what can a 
man preach authoritatively? 

Here are “many men of many minds,’ each studying this 
“word of God” and each one having a conclusion of his own 
about some very important matters. For example: Calvin was 
naturally what we call a Calvinist. Wesley was an Arminian. 
Which one was warranted in preaching authoritatively? Pres. 
Dodge used to say he was a “hyper-Calvinist.” Pres. Robinson 
was not. Which one was authority? One set of men think the 
atonement is secured by the moral influence of the cross of 
Christ. Equally devout people think it was by actual substitu- 
tion. Who is right? 

The drift of that article does not seem to recognize the 
real question at issue. It is so positive that it seems to leave 
no room for any other view. To put it frankly, not over- 
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hammedanism the sins and sorrows which break hearts and 
hinder home-making are part and parcel of the religions from 
which they spring—they are present because of religion, It! 
was his religion which denied the old village headman from, 
following the loving impulse of his heart; religion compelled 
parents to send their daughters to temples to live lives of 
shame, to be the mothers of children of unknown fathers; re- 
ligion drove a little girl-widow of fourteen out to long a 
of cruel hardship; religion keeps the girls of India from school, 
the women from proper medical care, and imprisons them 
within four close walls. It is religion which erects hospitals 
for cows in towns where there is no religious or charitable 
organization to care for the mentally, physically or spiritually 
sick in the human family. There are good Hindus; there are 
good Mohammedans; but they are good in spite of a bad re! 
ligion, not because of a good one. 
Gauhati, Assam. 


The Prayer Room at Morton Lane / 


ce E are just reading today,” writes Miss L. B. Hughe 
of the Morton Lane High School in Moulmein on Aug 
1, “here in Burma the June 12 number of THE Baptist. Thi 
article about the Ningpo Girls’ school is very interesting anc 
I hope that fine group of buildings will soon be completed) 
I was especially interested in the prayer room, and though 
I would let you know that a prayer room has a place in thi 
plans just completed for our new building. One of the bes 
architects in Burma planned the building. He had to submi_ 
plan after plan to us, but in all the prayer room had a place 
There is not much privacy in a big school, and in the crowde: 
buildings that we are using now, we have no suitable plac 
for private prayer. But we have amply provided for it i 
our plans for the large memorial building which is to b 
erected soon. We trust that a fuller measure of God’s blessin 
will come to us when we have a room wholly dedicated t| 
prayer where anyone can go at any hour of the day and fer 
sure of a quiet talk with God. I wonder how many of ou 
large schools at home have a room wholly dedicated to praye 
—a room into which nothing can come to intrude between th 
praying soul and his God.” 


\ 
| 
, 
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in Religion 


' 
critically, one may say it seems to assume that some one La 
interpretation of the Bible may surely be the “word of God 
I am sure that the writer did not mean to say this, but ij 
the confidence of his own view—which in itself is an elemer 
of strength—he overlooks the honest opinion of men his equa) 
in piety and intelligence. 

The real question that is dividing us is not a question 
the authority of the Bible: it is one of interpreting the Bib 

The writer of the article is quite right in saying that ‘ 
new understanding of the old truths of the Bib 
bring renewed power to the modern pulpit”; and yet wht 
some man presents a new view of the old truths he is oft 
thought to assail the authority of the Bible. Let us ke 
right on thinking about these things and tryimg to distingui! 
the things that differ, and we shall get together on the tru 
after a time. 3 

Another matter will be made clearer if we distinguish | 
tween authority in religion and authority in theology. 0 
may have much religion and not much theology, and vice vers 
A man may recognize as an authority in his conduct wh 
would not bear the light as an authority in theology. A mi 
might recognize in the Bible as an authority for him in 
conduct great truths and bright examples and serious warnini, 
while at the same time he doubts the foreseeing of the proph 
and the historicity of Jonah and the canonicity of the Reve 
tion. As a biblical theologian he may be all at sea witho 
chart or compass, while as a sincere believer in Jesus he m 
be anchored in a safe harbor. We may not call names at h 
for that, though we may not want to agree with him. Th 
we shall, as the article says, “reach . . . substantial uni, 
not through the anarchy of overemphasized individualism, 
through the unifying tendencies born of the guidance of Go 
gracious Spirit,” and “safeguard His cause from deadly dange’ 
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Evangelism Fundamental in Social Reconstruction 
; An Address Delivered at the Evangelistic Conference Held at Buffalo 


By ARTHUR C. ARCHIBALD 


HERE can be no question that a tremendous change 

for the worse has come over our world since the armis- 

tice. From the lofty heights of spiritual vision and 
| realization we have been slipping downward at a rapid 
pace. We are in an hour of spent enthusiasm. Perhaps the 
greatest disappointment the world has ever known, the deepest 
depression, is today upon us. Before two years have gone by, our 
enthusiasms have become so dead ihat even to mention the 
glowing ideals for which we fought brings a smile to men’s 
faces. 
The socialistic philosophy, running like wild fire among 
the masses of our laboring men—even those who abjure 
socialism—is fundamentally atheistic. One of their leading 
writers has recently declared: “The idea of God must be 
destroyed. Atheism is the true root of liberty, equality and 
fraternity.” This is but the philosophy of the fool who said, 
“Let us eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” Our 
successful man is the profiteer. The world has one objective 
—easy money. 

There has arisen out of the soldier atmosphere a spirit 

of heedlesness, a disregard for old standards of morality and 
conduct. Men’s mental outlook has changed. Those who were 
formerly sober, industrious citizens, content to rear up their 
‘family and walk humbly and usefully in the world, are now 
stricken by the wild notion of having a good time—a good 
time that means easy money, little work and a disregard of 
vany old scruples that will hinder. Men will not even honor 
their own promises. 
When labor unions desire different conditions, they do 
‘mot hesitate to destroy their own agreements. The laboring 
‘man in many cases has not the slightest conception of giving 
just value for his wage. 

Whenever any group of Christian men come together today, 
there is just one subject first or last to which their minds 
‘turn: the subject of the present duty of the Christian church, 
‘and our duty as Christian men in that church to our nation 
jand to the world. How are we going to meet this dread 
‘situation? 

And it would seem that the crucial question concerning 

the church today is not, “Will she undertake the colossal task 
of furnishing a solid foundation for the new world order?” but, 
“How will she undertake it?” With vague sentimentalism and 
meaningless moral platitudes, or with faith’s certainties? With 
ja gospel of social duty, or with a gospel of individual regenera- 
tion? With a mass of twaddle about “spirituality” and “social 
idealism” that may mean anything from atheism to pleasur- 
Jable nervous reaction to fine weather, or with the sturdy an- 
mouncement that there is one name under heaven by which 
\we can be saved? That is the challenge of the church as I 
see it. It is not only “Will we?” but “How will we?” 
Is there one thing the church of God can do today and be 
‘certain she is not experimenting? ‘That task is stated in the 
‘subject assigned to me this evening—“Evangelism Fundamental] 
to the Rebuilding of our World.” 


I will present four propositions as supporting this declara- 
tion: 


I 1. Evangelism is fundamental in world reconstruction be- 
cause so declared by precept and example in the Word of God. 
‘Probably the mightiest demonstration of the primary aim of 
)the church is found in the incarnation of the ruling motives of 
‘the church in the life and ministry of Paul. Paul got about 
‘all out of Jesus that a human soul can get. He was the in- 
carnation of the doctrine, faith and works of the churches of 
Jesus Christ. He was as a man what Jesus wants in a church. 
‘He lived the life of a church. Who will say that Paul was not 
4 soul-winner? When you look at the book of Romans he 
seems to be a professor in systematic theology, and yet when 
You look deeper you find that in his highest flights and deepest 
Plunges in doctrine he is but searching for the evangelistic 
basis for winning the world to Christ. He was a great teacher, 
a heroic defender of the faith, a debater of the first order, a 
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magnificent church builder. Every interest of the kingdom of 
God lay close te his heart; but in it all and through it all, 
his chiefest spiritual qualification was his passion for lost 
men and his knowledge of how to win them. Paul was the 
true expression of the real soul of the churches of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now here are the two personaiities: Jesus and Paul, who 
may be said to have created the Christian church—the one the 
founder and the other the chief transmitter, whose chief and 
dominating soul-passion was evangelism. Our Lord and Mas- 
ter wrought miracles, but he made central his spoken word 
and his own personal work. Paul wrought but few miracles, 
established no institutional churches, depended on nothing but 
this great spoken message, and spoke it far and wide across 
the Roman world. I do not say our Lord and Paul used all 
the means of world evangelization that are legitimate. It is 
right that we produce Christian literature—though our Lord 
put little dependence upon it. It is right and necessary that 
we build houses and establish schools and promote philan- 
thropy—though Paul seems to have emphasized them but little. 
Only they all need to be engulfed in the evangelistic motive if 
they are to remain Christian. 

We must not forget that evangelism is the church’s unique 
contribution to the world. Other organizations maintain 
schools, colleges, philanthropies, hospitals and the like. The 
church only, evangelizes men. If she departs from her great 
distinctive task, wherein shalJl she be distinguished from or- 
ganizations fashioned by man, and what assurance have we 
that, like them, she shall not one day perish? 

2. Evangelism is fundamental in that the determining fac- 
tor in social life is the character of the individual citizen. The 
stand of the modern church for a social order based squarely 
upon social righteousness is growing firmer each day. Not 
only are we demanding it, but we are bringing it to pass by 
organized effort. Prohibition, for instance, is the expression of 
the organized demand of the church that the ethics of Jesus 
shall be applied to society. The educational and medical work of 
the church has become also an integral part of our redemp- 
tional effort for mankind. 

But my point is this: Does the individual evangelistic ap- 
peal yet live, or have we socialized the whole proposition? 
Have we cut out the vital, direct message which looks a man 
squarely in the face and says to him, “Ye must be born again”? 
Have we let men come along with their pooh-poohing, cheap 
references to the “old evangelism,” and have we let them stir 
up our insidious pride, until we ourselves are a little afraid 
to go squarely up to a man with the evangelism that is as 
old as God and Jesus Christ? 

After all has been said, the indubitable fact remains that 
the individual is the intellectual and spiritual unit, and that 
regenerated individuals constitute the only possible hope for 
a social order either just or Christian. £ 

The responsibility for most of our evils today has been 
located in the human will. The real problem of reconstruc- 
tion which we Christians have to face is that age-long fact 
that people “know the good and heed it not.” 

That was a revealing sentence in a leading address of a 
labor leader at a social conference not long since: “After the 
minimum wage law has been passed, after the child labor laws 
have been enacted, there yet remain the souls of the people.” 
It was a tremendous admission that more than law was needed. 
The inner desires and choices of people’s hearts must be re- 
deemed to the support of law. The laws of God must be writ- 
ten in the hearts of the people before they will become ef- 
fective. Yes, indeed, all our social justice for which men 
have fought is only part of the work, for there yet remain the 
souls of the people who know the good and do it not. 

A minister would be a fool to discount the value of the 
educational and social aspects of church endeavor and the 
leadership in them as a constituent part of the ministers’ work, 
hut he would be a bigger fool if he did not insist that his 
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greatest and most far-reaching work is the leading of indi- 
viduals into the life as it is in Christ. 

Get men soundly converted, really surrendered to God and 
transformed by his power, and you can trust them to supply 
the very fundamentals society needs at this hour—a restored 
sense of honesty, honor, truth and love. But skimp or neglect 
that work, ignore conversion as the basic element in world 
salvation, and you can thunder away at social sins and tinker 
at social problems until doomsday without achieving any large 
results. What is the use of pecking away at the leaves and 
branches when the ax needs to be laid at the roots of the 
tree? Of flogging men for not applying their religion to their 
economic life when most of them have none to apply? One 
sermon that leads men to say, as did the old Scot, “I hereby 
give myself to Jesus. I am determined to go out and do the 
devil some definite damage,” is worth a score of commissions 
on social service, for you have found the dynamic. 

Is not a great deal of talk about this new age’s needing a 
gospel most arrant nonsense? Down at bottom this new age 
will be just like all other ages—made up of sinful men and 
women who need a Saviour. Men are saying, “We want an 
ethical and a social gospel. We don’t want to hear about the 
cross. Give us something practical.” Christ is utterly prac- 
tical. He says, “You cannot build up a regenerated society 
unless you have regenerated men.” Christ does not attempt 
to build up a living society out of dead matter, nor to realize 
a pure order among corrupt men. Men will never be largely 
influenced by a social gospel until they have heard and listened 
to the gospel of regeneration. 

3. Evangelism is fundamental in social reconstruction be- 
cause it alone can give unto men a sense of God and eternity. 
What is evangelism? Is it simply to tell the story of Jesus? 
I think not. Evangelism is so to proclaim the gospel—not 
merely proclaim it, but so to proclaim it as to demand a de- 
cision and to bring men to a personal consciousness that they 
yield their wills to God. We have heard a great deal of the 
subconscious faith of the soldiers, which was to be a basis of 
their salvation; but a religion that a man does not know he 
has is of no importance. Evangelism results in making a 
man supremely conscious of God as the chief factor in his 
life and destiny. 

What is the chief danger of our day? 
have lost a sense of the spiritual background to life? Thou- 
sands of men have become materialists pure and simple. Hu- 
man life as it is constituted today, with all its idealism and 
tremendous social program, is all awry because it lacks the 
background of eternity and the sense of control of a holy God, 
consciously present in the souls of men. 

The modern world necds not only a conception of God, but 
a conception of the Christian God. We are suffering today the 
soft theology of pre-war days—made softer still by the theology 
born in the trenches. Our religious sentimentalism demanded 
of us that somehow we get every boy who went over the top 
to his death, into heaven, regardless of his character or his 
religious experience. When we could not do this facing the 
God of the New Testament, we calmly said, “Then we will 
fashion a god of our own devising to make that belief pos- 
sible.” The popular or prevailing idea of God is as far from 
the truth on the one extreme as the kaiser’s God was from the 
other extreme. The common man has reduced the statement, 
“God is Love,” to a perilous half truth. And the fact that God 
is holy has been almost entirely obliterated from modern 
zonsciousness. 

With this breakdown in our sense of God’s holiness has 
come an easy-going moral laxity that condones and excuses 
everything. The average man has answered Joseph Cook’s 
question, “Is there nothing in God to fear?’ with just two 
words: “Absolutely nothing.” It is perfectly obvious that any 
serious attempt to make the new world we hope for Christian, 
must be accompanied by a rediscovery of the Christian God, 
and that means that we must turn from sentimentalists and 
rationalists, social idealists, and sit at the feet of Jesus Christ. 

A Christian social order or a widespread spiritual quick- 
ening without a clear Christian conception of God is a moral 
impossibility. If there is one thing this mad world needs to 
have burned into its consciousness it is this: That God, while 
he is not a policeman, is holy and is an ethically exacting God, 
and that the man who lives an earthly life—sensual, selfish, 
seared by sin—and then plunges into the unknown in the ex- 
pectation that God will bring him out all right somehow, is a 
blind, fatuous fool. 


Is it not that men 
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We are never going to bring mankind to a sense of God 
until we again carry our message of redemption to the indi- 
vidual heart. Evangelism is fundamental in making a new 
world, for it alone can give mankind a restored background 
of God and of eternity. 

4. Evangelism is fundamental because it alone can bring 
satisfaction to the soul of man, creating peace in man and go 
peace among men. Much of the restlessness of our modern day 
is manifestly due to the normal craving of the soul of man as: 
it reaches out for legitimate satisfaction. What a hungry, 
helpless thing is the soul of man! 

We can never have social or industrial peace until 


l 


soul of the individual citizen has found satisfaction to its 
inherent hunger. Discontent, radicalism, strife, destruction, : 
are but echoes of the individual soul torn within itself. We 
can never have a new world until we deal with the sin of the 
natural heart. The problem of the world—social, economic, 
religious—is the sin problem. You are never going to get a| 
perfectly reconstructed world until the law of the spirit of | 
in Christ Jesus shall make men free from the law of sin and 
death. Evangelism is fundamental in that it deals with | 
fundamental source of all our ills. Evangelism alone can fur- 
nish the proper motives which will recreate our world. ue | 
have lost faith both in God and in man. 

Is there any task of the church so important today as to! 
bring again into existence good will among men? Until that! 
comes, all our high ideals are at the mercy of the low instincts, 
of sinful man. Before there can be any lasting change in the 
social order there must be a profound and radical change in 
the general mind of man. 

Is not this the most fundamental need of the hour—that’ 
we return to the simplicity, the zeal and methods of the evan- 
gelism of the apostolic church? Is there not a crying need! 
today that we turn from things and organizations and great 
movements to the souls of men? If evangelism is the most. 
fundamental task, let us do it. Let us do it with simplicity. 
Let us do it with a far greater dependence upon the super-) 
natural. 

The gospel for this age of rebuilding our world must above 
everything else be a gospel of redemption, through faith in’ 
Christ, by the power of the Holy Spirit. I feel assured that! 
without this supernatural force, without this extra self-power 
for which the disciples tarried at Jerusalem, we might as well! 
surrender the whole Christian propaganda. We are helpless 
in the presence of our task. We stand on the brink of the’ 
world’s Niagara of woe, powerless to help. The current is too 
strong for us. So far from helping, we must ourselves be) 
drawn into the torrent and swept out into the hopeless, starless 
night. We want money to back our enterprises, but all the men’ 
in our colleges and all the money on the continent are not 
equal to the task of the redemption of one soul. And how 
shall we expect to make disciples of all nations? But granted 
that power, difficulties become as though they were not. Look’ 
at the Acts of the Apostles. It is one triumphal song. Never 
a voice raised, “It can’t be done.” Why not? If there were moun- 
tains of difficulties, there was also One with them who coulé 
pluck them up and cast them into the sea. The gospel of t 
Spirit is the supreme need of the church today. . 

A Program of Parish Evangelism ‘| 

HE Congregational Commission on Evangelism, 287 Fou rth! 

Avenue, New York City, is publishing a valuable little 
pamphlet with the title, “A Program of Parish Evangelism.’ 
This is an outline for an all-the-year-around plan of chureh 
work to enlist men and women in the fellowship of worshi 
and service of the Christian Church. The material has been 
gathered from the testimony of many pastors who have been) 
glad to share with their brethren the rich experiences of theit) 
ministry, and the intent is to meet the needs of a large number 
of pastors, not only in the Congregational churches but in al fe 
churches, for a workable program of pastoral evangelism. O 
it, Dr. Chas. L. Godell says: “Dr. Fagley has presented he 
such an outline as no man can consider without feeling | 
challenge. Other suggestions may occur to the student that 
will fit into his plans more perfectly for his local needs, bt 
every pastor will be a better leader and a wiser director fol 
studying with deep meditation and spiritual alertness this out 
line of a year’s service for Him whose name we bear and 
whose servants we are. Copies can be had for five cents, post 
paid 
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Whov Who Among Baptivty 


SATHARINE L. MABIE, M.D. 
JCH of the progress in our mission- 
ary enterprise has been due to a 
ourageous men and women whg as 
srs have blazed new trails and have 
the dangers of the unknown in 
to bring the gospel to those who 
1ever heard of Christ. In 1898 a 
* woman doctor set sail alone for 
in Congo because, as she said, “With 
faster’s clear call to Africa ringing 
soul, I cannot, I dare not, go else- 
” This young woman was Cath- 
L. Mabie, now known and beloved 
zhout Belgian Congo as well as 
x yast numbers of our constituency 
ne. 
Mabie was born in Rock Island, II1., 
yas educated in a Chicago high 
Two years as a teacher and sev- 
years of study in the Hahneman 
al College furnished further prep- 
n for her life work. After a peril- 
‘ip she reached her destination and 
\ssigned to Banza Manteke, where 
ad at her disposal a small wooden 
asary and two little rooms to use as 
dital. Such meager equipment might 
discouraged many a doctor, espe- 
when hundreds came with diseases 
‘ry kind, but Dr. Mabie did her best 
ieve the suffering ‘with the means at 
/winning the love and respect of the 
‘ss to a marked degree. She healed 
‘ck and taught the natives hygiene 
anitation as well as the prevention 
‘se dread diseases which continually 
the country. 
h Dr. Mabie, medicine is always ac- 
snied by evangelism. Never, if she 
Ossibly help it, does she lose an op- 
aity to tell her patients of the Great 
ian who heals the sickness of the 
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A Review of Contemporary 


Denominational Biography 
BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


soul, and many go out from her dispens- 
ary and hospital with a new and wonder- 
ful story to tell the people from whom 
they came. Throughout Belgian Congo, 
whether teaching, preaching or healing, 
her own personality, devotion and service 
present a living embodiment of the Chris- 
tianity she proclaims. 

In 1911 she became a member of the 
faculty of the Congo Evangelical Train- 
ing Institution at Kimpese—a school for 
training teachers, preachers and other 
leaders who are so essential for the fu- 
ture success of mission work in the 
Congo. Husbands and wives study to- 
gether at Kimpese, the women learning 
rules of hygiene, sanitation, care of 
babies, nursing, first aid—in fact, all 
those things necessary for a clean Chris- 
tian home. Dr. Mabie and her helpers 
try to make the woman students better 
wives and mothers, more companionable 
and helpful in their husband’s work as 
teachers and evangelists; to acquaint 
them with the causes of simple diseases 
prevalent in the towns, and to teach 
them the care of babies and young chil- 
dren, among whom the death rate is ap- 
palling; to give them simple, sane, diet- 
ary rules, and better ways of home-mak- 
ing, gardening and sewing; to give them 
a working acquaintance with the gospel, 
some Old Testament stories and other 
stories suited to the understanding of 
children; to give them simple, practical 
instruction in their dutiesS’ and privileges 
as Christian members of the community 
and the church. 


JENNIE D. EULETTE 


Heredity and environment are power- 
ful factors in influencing the career and 
the destiny of an individual. Possibly the 
former accounts in large measure for the 
remarkably useful denominational career 
of Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette. The finest 
Baptist blood flows in her veins, for her 
father, her grandfather, and two uncles 
as well as a brother-in-law were Baptist 
ministers. With such denominational an- 
cestry, we are not surprised at the extent 
and the value of the service which she 
has rendered. 

Mrs. Eulette is a native of Wisconsin 
and received her education at the Chi- 
cago schools and the University of Chi- 
cago. Since her marriage to Mr. Clayton 
D. Eulette, a well-known Baptist layman, 
she has made her home in Chicago. 
Chronologically her denominational 
career has been comparatively brief, for 
she is one of our younger woman leaders, 
and it is only since 1909 that she has 
been actively identified with Baptist en- 


terprises. During this short period she 
has served on the board of managers of 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society of 
the West and was a member of the com- 
mission which formed the plan of uniting 
the two woman’s foreign mission so- 
cieties. When the union was consum- 
mated at Detroit in 1913, she was made a 
member of the new board and later of its 
executive committee. In 1918 she was 
elected a member of the now famous sur- 
vey committee, whose remarkable report 
at the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Denver a year later resulted in the New 
World Movement and the launching of 
our $100,000,000 program. At the pres- 
ent time Mrs. Eulette is a member of the 
General Board of Promotion, as a repre 
sentative of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, and an active member of its 
administrative committee. 

Few women, and, indeed, few men, in 
the territory of the Northern Baptist 
Convention today are as well informed 
regarding the denomination and its many 
undertakings as is Mrs. Eulette. Through 
her ‘efficient service on the survey com- 
mittee she has acquired a wide knowl- 
edge of the entire realm of Baptist activ- 
ities, and she possesses an unusually 
comprehensive conception of our denom- 
inational task in its varied missionary 
and educational phases. Her service on 
committees and boards is notable because 
of its usefulness and commendable faith- 
fulness. It is well within the facts to say 
that her clear memory, her discriminat- 
ing mind and her ability quickly to an- 
alyze a situation have many times helped 
a committee or board in reaching con- 
clusions which subsequent events have 
shown were both sensible and advisable. 


CATHARINE L. MABIE 


La 


CHE BAP#PyI 


WHAT | SAW, HEARD, AND FAILED 
TO HEAR WHEN IN THE PEW 


When the writer’s church closed for 
the work of redecoration during August, 
it was with eager, pleasant anticipations 
that he approached the time when he, 
after twenty-three years in the pulpit, 
with seldom an opportunity to hear a 
sermon by others, would be permitted to 
sit in the pew and enjoy that privilege. 

The first sermon I heard was in a 
neighboring city. The preacher was a 
supply from the West. The first thing 
the preacher did was badly to murder the 
reading of the Scripture lesson, thereby 
destroying its effect. Then, in his ser- 
mon, he told us more about himself and 
some of the members of his church “out 
West” who are rich, big business men, 
than he did about the Lord. 

Before he finished I was reminded of 
a note once left on the pulpit desk of 
a promient minister, which read, “Sir, 
we would see Jesus.” A few weeks later, 
when he had gotten back to the preach- 
ing of the good old gospel, as he entered 
the pulpit one Sunday morning, he 
found a note on the Bible which said, 
“Then were the disciples glad when they 
saw their Lord.” 

On another Sunday morning in a dis- 
tant city, I visited a church anticipating 
a gospel message, but was greatly disap- 
pointed to hear the preacher (a supply 
from an eastern state) waste our time by 
giving a prelude to his message, in which 
he compared that city with his own in 
various relations, touching upon the high 
cost of living and the social habits of 
the young people of the city he was visit- 
ing, though, as he stated it, he had not 
been in that city twenty-four hours. 

Then he finally took a text, and would 
have given us a good sermon if he had 
not forgotten too much. Wandering 
from his notes, he stood about five feet 
away, delivering a description of an 
event, when he suddenly forgot his lines 
and rushed back to the desk, put his nose 
close down to his notes and read the 
balance of the description in an altered 
tone and with mechanical gestures, spoil- 
ing the entire effect. 

He had a very good sermon and no 
doubt is an able minister (when at home 
in his own pulpit), but I saw in him an 
exhibition of how a good, able man can 
become a disappointing failure to a soul 
hungering for the gospel message. 

That evening in the same city I at- 
tended a service in another church. There 
I saw a fatherly-looking man in the pul- 
pit and heard what was doubtless part of 
a good sermon. But fully half of the 
time his back was turned to the side of 
the house where I sat and he was throw- 
ing his voice directly at the wall on the 
other side and not at the people! What 
I heard was really good. What I failed 
to hear, I cannot vouch for. 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 


In a church in another city I listened 
to a sermon which reminded me of a 
story I heard Dr. Len G. Broughton tell 
at Northfield some years ago, concerning 
the remark of his colored barber who had 
heard a celebrated English clergyman 
speak in Dr. Broughton’s pulpit. When 
asked for his opinion he replied, ‘Dr. 
Broughton, I don’t like to tell you.” But 
when pressed for an opinion he said, “Dr. 
Broughton, fo dat man preaches agin, yo 
should tell him to git de rousements on.” 

The last Sunday morning in August, I 
went to hear Dr. George Caleb Moore in 
his pulpit at the Madison Avenue Church, 
New York City. From him I heard a 
sweet, strong, faithful gospel message. I 
did not fail to hear every word he ut- 
tered as he stood forth and delivered a 
manly gospel message, splendidly holding 
up his Lord. By that message hungry 
souls were fed with the bread of life, the 
word of the Lord. Yes, he led us direct 
to the throne of grace. 

After what I saw, heard, and failed to 
hear when in the pew, I have a suspicion 
that I have discovered at least a few of 
the reasons for the painfui Yack of spir- 
itual growth in some churches, and I feel 
that we need a reémphasis placed upon 
the words of Jesus, “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” 

Bayonne, N. J. C. H. RANNELS. 
THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS: A 

PERSONAL TESTIMONY 


I had just finished writing a note of 


formal acceptance of a call to the church. 


at Bloomington, when I took up the last 
number of THE Baptist and found the 
article “Is it right to investigate our 
Theological Seminaries?” by Dr. Straton. 
May I preface my answer thereto by 
saying that I graduated from Rochester 
Seminary in 1915 and spent the follow- 
ing year in Chicago University Divinity 
School. I have been in the pastorate 
since and have had time to view things 
from the point of view of a _ pastor 
rather than a student in training, al- 
though I trust I am still a student. 


1. About the method of inspiring men 
with a passion for truth, of which the 
writer speaks. In all our medical and 
law schools men are trained to do orig- 
inal thinking. We do not want a doc- 
tor in our homes who has no mind of 
his own. He might know materia medica 
and anatomy to perfection; yet if he had 


not been trained to make decision; 
himself, how would he ever make 


diagnosis? Or a lawyer might knoy 
laws from Hammurabi to Blackston: 
if, in arguing a case before a cour 
could not do any independent and 
structive thinking he would soon s 
for lack of clients. 


2. Now about that cooling off pr 
of which Dr. Straton writes. I, too, 
to Rochester with a “passion for g 
and thank God! I have it yet. Thi 
mary function of a church is to d 
an evangel. Each Sunday is the chi 
opportunity to exalt Christ and call 
everywhere to repent and accept hi 
has been my custom for yearr io p 
an evangelistic message eacu §1 
night and God ever stands ready to 
the preaching of his truth. If ¢ 
have found such schools as Roc} 
and Chicago to be spiritual icel 
that experience has not been mine, 


3. Dr. Straton’s contention fo 
thority is at once a_ perfectly al 
thing and one which recurs agair' 
again, in which certain dangers | 
Jesus constantly had trouble with’ 
who could not follow him because 
leaned on authority, and that the a 
ity of a holy book. At no time, hoy 
in my course have I found anythi 
the nature of spiritual anarchy. : 
we not come nearer to a mutual }| 
standing if we found the authori! 
our Christian faith not in a book 
but behind and beyond the book in | 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth? I¢ 
see how we can find our “final auth) 
in the book. Are we not rather {i 

{ 


; 


by the book itself back to the pe 
character of Jesus Christ. In fa’ 
writer came in his article to prac? 
that position when he wrote ‘{ 
Christ is the supreme revelation | 
will, righteousness and love of Got’ 
other words the authority for Chi 
faith rests not on books but: on li‘ 
firmly believe I am a Christian todé 
because the New Testament was W 
but because Jesus Christ lived anc 
Men were Christians in many ch’ 
before the first word of the New § 
ment was penned. 


4. Now about our dying ch’ 
being attributed to the teaching © 
theological seminaries. Nowhere } 
dearth and decay and disaster to ch? 
more deeply felt, I think, than i 
districts. Many of the rural cb? 
which a generation ago were giv 
the men who now fill places of rev 
bility and trust in the denominat 
now dead or dying. Who has bee! 
pastor? For the most part, the’! 
been led by the theologically unt! 
Many of the pastors who have 


_ them have not enjoyed even collegit 


ing and fewer yet a course in ou! 
logical schools. Of course the & 
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acking who have dedicated the finest 
it and education America can pro- 
to the rural churches, but ‘they have 
the exception rather than the rule. 
to lay their decay at the door of 
seminaries. is evidently unfair and 
to the faithful men who serve as 
ors there. 

not assume to enlighten’ the 
er of the article upon matters of the- 
', and practice but feel that this word 
at this time is due to the schools 
the faithful men who have given us 
ie newer generation of preachers our 
-in the ministry. We have a right 
car our testimony to the helpfulness 
je courses we have received in these 
ols. I take it for granted that our 
mination knew what is was doing to 
orize investigation, but I must regis- 
a private protest and say that I 
k our seminaries need cooperation 
er than criticism in their intricate 
_of training a ministry for these stir- 
times. 
oomington, Ind. 


Rotyto C. SPEER. 


| WHO IS A BAPTIST? 
nee the Northern Baptist Convention 
Buffalo we have heard and read a 
t deal about “fundamentals,” “in- 
retations,” “creeds,” and one’s free- 
to believe what one chooses and still 
ain a Baptist in good and regular 
ding. Several funny things happened 
Buffalo. The funniest, and the one 
gave me the most amusement, was 
/speech-niaking of certain brethren 
, in decisive voice and with nervous 
ures, proclaimed that no_ self-ap- 
‘ted ecclesiastical body could dictate 
rite a creed and impose it upon them, 
vords to that effect. 
at I affirm that there is an ecclesias- 
(court (I use the word of the agitated 
hren) with an inviolable creed that 
genuine New Testament Baptist 
t, and does, unhesitatingly subscribe 
‘and that supreme court is the Word 
tod. No one has the moral or scrip- 
il right either to teach or to advocate 
a Baptist can reject a single doctrine 
the Bible and still be a Baptist in 
| and regular standing before al- 
‘hty God and man. “Whosoever shall 
) the whole law, and yet stumble in 
‘point, he is become guilty of all.” 
Bible either does or does not teach 
‘ain things as fundamentals. If it 
s teach certain things as funda- 
‘tals, then those things have but one 
irpretation (not theories) and are ab- 
‘tely binding. Manifestly, it follows 
| all who would be genuine Baptists 
it accept, believe, and advocate the 
‘Tines this ecclesiastical court de- 
i as fundamentals. That age-long 
that one has a right to worship God 
ording to the dictates of his -con- 
Mibic not only a lie but a joke. It 
fooled a lot of folks, including some 
Buffalo. Evidently it will continue to 
| alot more. Its about time Baptists 
that high-sounding statement out of 
T yocabularly. There is but 
itual rule that must ever govern the 
jistian, and that is to worship God 


science is not dependable, let alone 


wding to ihe dictates of the Bible. - 


the final authority. One man’s con- 
science might dictate one way to wor- 
ship God, while another man’s might 
dictate the very opposite. Yet both 
would be right and pleasing to God ac- 
cording to that anti-scriptural adage. 

Since the Bible is the ecclesiastical 
court with its inviolable creed, what 
does the Bible dictate? 

I submit my first list of what I under- 
stand the Bible teaches as fundamentals. 
If these doctrines can be substantiated 
by the Word of God, then every Chris- 
tian who desires to be a New Testament 
Baptist must subscribe to them without 
even consulting his conscience or indi- 
vidual rights: 

The deity and personality of God. 

The infallible inspiration and supreme 
authority of the Bible. 

The deity, virgin birth, atonement, 
resurrection, glorification, present high- 
priest work of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The deity and present earth-work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The total depravity of the natural man. 

Salvation by grace through faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

Conscious punishment of the wicked in 
a literal hell. 

Future happiness of the righteous in a 
literal heaven. 

The church the only divine organiza- 
tion upon earth. 

Immersion only as scriptural baptism 
and its essentiality to Christian obedi- 
ence. 

The pre-millennial coming of Jesus. 

How thankful some of us are that there 
are fast multiplying indications that the 
time will come when all loyal Baptists 
who love and contend for the faith as 
once for all delivered to the saints will 
adopt and affirm these fundamentals 
(there are cihers in the Bible), and log- 
ically and scripturally refuse to fellow- 
ship with one, whether 
church or the association, state or na- 
tional convention, who even rejects one 
biblical fundamental, this refusal to be 
manifested in a true Christlike attitude. 
Every week sees spiritual influences and 
forces liberated and set in motion which 
are appealing to and gathering together, 
in sentiment at first, then in conference, 
and finally in active organization, the 
Lord’s elected and chosen people. 

My observation leads me to say that the 
more liberal and broad-minded pastors, 
deans, professors and churches become, 
the more the Sunday school decreases in 
attendance, the less spiritual the member- 
ship is, the fewer are the souls who pub- 
licly confess Christ in public meetings, 
the smaller is the number of baptisms re- 
ported each year, and at the same time 
there is scarcely any reading of the Bible 
with family prayers in the home, the 
weekly prayer meeting is almost at the 
vanishing point, children are increas- 
ingly disobedient to parents, while more 
money is raised. in the church than ever 
in its history. 

Naturally, my article calls for a word 
of warning. The saints of the Lord 
should be very careful what they line up 
with these days. Many movements are 
before the Christian public. Inter-denom- 
inational conferences are being held all 


in the local | 
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over the land. In these meetings they 
draw up a list of a few of the funda- 
mentals and ask individual Baptists to 
endorse them. A weakness in the articles 
of faith adopted by the Christian Funda- 
mentals League, now incorporated, held 
at Chicago last spring, was its failure to 
include as a fundamental the holy ordi- 
nance of immersion as the only scriptural 
baptism. I suppose the argument advo- 
cated for its omission was that the league 
is a strictly inter-denominational organ- 
ization. Yet the league includes in its 
statement the personality of Satan, and 
ignores the fundamental that Jesus Christ 
himself placed next to salvation itself 
(Matt. 28:19-20). The Lord’s divine or- 
der is: 1. Make a disciple; 2. Immerse 
that disciple; 38. Teach that disciple. Im- 
mersion, then, as a fundamental, is far 
more important than the personality of 
Satan, or even prayer, which the league 
also includes. It seems to me that every 
Baptist who supports this, or similar 
movements, is compromising on a funda- 
mental that is as divine and sacred as 
the Lord’s Supper. Is it not true that 
constant attendance at and support given 
by Baptists to these inter-denominational 
movements, however good and scriptural 
some of the things they advocate, is 
gradually educating the general Christian 
public to look upon immersion as a very 
secondary affair? And yet, preaching the 
doctrine of immersion takes precedent 
over preaching the pre-millennial coming 
of the Lord. To me it looks as if the 
leaders of these conferences have adopted 
the slogan: ‘‘Let’s get together at this 
time on as much as we can.” For Bap- 
tists that kind of psychology is not whole- 
some. It will rebound at them later on 
in a most disastrous fashion. Funda- 
mental Baptists should at least be con- 
sistent. 


Cleveland, Ohio. H. Lez McLEenvpon. 


VACATION IN A HARVEST FIELD 


Vacation season awakens different sen- 
sations in pastors. During the war, when 
the labor conditions were acute, the 
writer contributed a bit by spending his 
vacation in the harvest field. Results 
were so beneficial that the emergency 
has become a habit and my third harvest 
vacation has just closed. 

Driving mules is my vacation vocation. 
And why not? Being a pastor teaches one 
many practical lessons about driving 
mules; and driving mules will solve 
some pastoral problems—in the West. 


This sort of a vacation furnishes all the 


essentials of the traditional one, plus 
many by-products. 
Out of doors? Exercise? Try it. Roll 


into your blankets about 8:30 by the side 
of a murmuring mountain stream. The 
shelter of, the trees, the stars shining, 
the wind sighing, the shriek of the night- 
birds, the nowl of the coyote, the dim 
outline of the distant mountains form a 
combination that will give refreshing 
sleep after a good day’s work. 

About four the light breaks over the 
hills. The day-birds begin their music; 
the cock crows, partridges and pheasants 
chirp and chatter, while the ‘Missouri 
canary” adds his “‘hee-haw” to the chorus, 
which is a sure sign that breakfast is 
desired. 
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Up at 4:30, feed and harness four 
mules: at 5:15 eat lightly of a bountiful 
breakfast; hitch up and drive to the field 
by six. The haze hangs lightly over the 
mountains, the wind blows gently, the 
wheat is fragrant, and all nature in the 
wonderful Walla Walla valley teems with 
life and prosperity. Almost unconsciously 
you throw off your hat, roll up your 
sleeves, turn down your collar, breathe 
deep, and tingle with life and energy, in 
one of the brightest spots in God’s great 


out-of-doors. 
The gas engine spits and sputters for 


a few revolutions and settles into a 
steady run. A clutch is slipped and the 
machinery starts, another clutch is 
moved and the combine starts off at the 
rate of two and a half miles an hour for 
a ten hour run. My particular work is 
to haul threshed wheat from the machine 
to the granary. About ten the sun be- 
gins to burn, the wind to scorch; mules 
lather and men have no need for a 
Turkish bath. For muscle building and 
restoring nerve energy it is ahead of 
mountain climbing, fishing or tennis. 
And for the full benefits of sunshine, you 
get it. And then it nets $5 a day or bet- 
ter, which is an unusual financial result 
for vacation. Four weeks of that kind 
of life and you return to your study with 
nerves of steel, muscles well hardened; 
and some problems that seemed quite 
vexing just before vacation have van- 
ished like the morning mists over the 
mountains. 

In addition to these things you will 
learn something about the “floaters,” 
viewpoint that you will never get from 
soap-box orators or stand-pat politicians. 
You will also have a new-found sympathy 
for your farmer members in living the 
Christian life while dealing with labor, 
markets, politicians and rural advisers 
generally. Keep your spiritual life at 
high tide and you will have some 
strength for the season that is worth 
while. 

Walla Walla, Wash. M. E. Bo wen. 


THE “FUN” IN FUNDAMENTALS 


There is plenty of seriousness pervad- 
ing the discussion of the fundamentals 
which now goes so bravely on, as there 
should be, and there are humorous as- 
pects, also, that we are not losing. This 
is well, for a laugh interrupting us when 
we get hoi, helps us to sanity and a cor- 
rect perspective. 

One amusing element forced upon us is 
the lack of any general agreement as to 
what the fundamentals are. Usually the 
brother who is most certain about them, 
agrees so unanimously with himself, that 
he insists upon making his own agree- 
ment .unanimous for everybody else. 
Every Baptist ought to share the smile, 
whether he does or not. 

Then there is a suggestion of fun in 
the absolute fairness of THE BAPTIST To 
all sides in the debate. The very breth- 
ren who started in by proclaiming that 
they were shut out of its columns have 
gotten into the Open Forum up to their 
necks, and in other pages of the paper 
have flourished like green bay trees. THE 
Baptist has not, for financial considera- 
tions, gone over body and boots to any 
cne party in the contention, but seems 
perfectly free to be fair and square to all. 


Certainly it is being true to its name. 
Should any brother feel called upon to 
warm the jacket of the writer of this ar- 
ticle after reading it, doubtless the editor 
will have space for him. 

The fun broadens most when you get to 
the serious part of the discussion—or, 
rather, to the brethren who take them- 
selves most seriously. One good brother 
is badly poisoned by what he calls ‘‘Mod- 
ernism.” He reminds you of Pope Pius 
X with his Expurgatorial Index. Like 
Pius, armed with his medieval probe, he 
goes through our theological faculties 
from the president down—not a man of 
them is as sound as himself! We had 
thought that some of the presidents were 
the theological salt of the earth; and we 
knew many of the professors to be thrice 
armed with soundness and with sense; 
and all of them quite too honorable to 
misrepresent anybody. But alas—Pius XI 
has them all in his Index! Brethren, is 
it not to laugh? 

The fun gets faster as evidence crops 
out of the Open Forum, not only that 
things that ought to be said are being 
freely uttered, but that on the “funda- 
mentals” themselves we are hopelessly 
mixed. Meanwhile, outside of the Forum, 
as the temperature rises, each disputant 
is sure that he is right and his opponent 
wrong, and each side is happy in seeing 
the contest going according to desire. 
Some things are too amusing not to tell. 
For instance: the writer dabbled in the 
controversy just enough to use some plain 
speech, calling ugly things by their own 
ugly names. Both sides were heard from 
with amusing results. Some hugely en- 
joyed it; others were deeply grieved. But 
in both cases it was according to their 
sympathies, either for or against. Here 
were some of the ejaculations of the de- 
lighted: “Go to it, and keep it up to the 
limit!” ‘“You’ve got him on a thorn— 
don’t extract yourself!” ‘You’ve touched 
him on the raw—see him squirm!” ete. 
Of course these ridiculous exaggerations 
amused the writer, as well as the writers 
themselves. 

In the other case, that of the grieved 
and shocked, the amusing thing was that 
those who give shocks themselves and 
cause others to grieve were most fully 
shocked and grieved themselves. It is 
ever thus. The brother from Minneapolis 
deeply deplored the “bitterness” . and 
“personalities,” particularly of this “Bos- 
ton brother,” yet he himself has caused 
more bitterness and provoked more per- 
sonalities than all the rest of us. 

But for downright richness, a letter 
must be quoted from an old friend who 
protests himself a sort of “lover.” It is 
right out from the shoulder, as well as 
from the heart. He says: “I have read 
Dr. Laws’ reply to your letter. He serves 
you right—only he ought to have said 
more. You men who arrogate to your- 
selves the title of ‘Liberal’ Baptists are 
the most illiberal of the whole Baptist 
fraternity. The whole lot of you will 
have to undergo a change, and become 
broadened out, or take a back seat, or— 
aye, I mean this—the Baptists will lose 
their reputation for ‘soul liberty.’ I love 
you personally * * * but—but—you 
and the brethren with whom you ‘train’ 
are becoming narrow, censorious, and 


THE BAP TI | 
: 
offensively critical—even dictatorial, 17 
is bluntly plain, but in my opinion y 
tably true. With all the love of byg 
years, Yours,” etc. | 

There is none of the touch of Jesuit 
velvet about that letter. It is right 
from the shoulder, in good old Ki 
English. But there is in it a sort 
tragic element. It is a glove-tight 
scription of the writer of it. For m 
than thirty years he has had a sort 
monopoly of the things he dege! 
“Soul liberty?” It has become sole | 
erty with him—so completely his 0 
that nobody else wants it. 

Let us all brush up our Bobbie But 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us | 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us; 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, | 
And foolish notion.” | 


Boston, Mass. CHARLES H. Warts¢ 


AN APPEAL TO ALL PASTORS 
| 


Never again aid in ordaining a stud 
giving him a church, while he compk 
his education. All over our country : 
find men who have had this injus 
done them—small church, indifferent } 
sonalities who, if they had been t 
“Complete your college course fir 
would have been powers for God, beca: 
they waited to be prepared. Ordai, 
ministers without training have lowe! 
salaries and cheapened the Baptist | 
nomination. : 

After a man absorbs all a college | 
give him, a year alone with the Spi 
would make him of great power; but 
least insist on graduation. 

Our pastors should be the best me. 
the best-equipped and the best leader: 
our world holds; they have the best | 

Lancaster, Ohio. Miss EpirH Cor 


OUR GREAT NEED | 


Inasmuch as we have heard so m) 
of so many things, such as fundamen! 
and all, would it not be proper and h{ 
ful if we would all get down to “esi 
tials” and let the rest settle themsely) 

Personally, there are many thi: 
which I believe and which do me goo 
believe, but at the same time I recogi! 
the fact that they are not essential 
salvation. | 

To my way of thinking there are mi, 
things which were never intended ) 
us to know for a certainty, yet they ’ 
not essential to our salvation or the . 
vation of the world. 4 

As this thing looks to me, a lot of | 
people are in danger of mixing up t} 
which is essential with what seems: 
them to be desirable. | 

Many things are desirable, such } 
church union and uniformity of teach 
in our own communion, but at this st} 
of the game, I am of the opinion thai 
we would take a few of the plain posi!’ 
statements of Jesus and start out to! 
them into practice, we would get fart 
than we are getting now. 

Jesus said, “Ye must be born ane. 
That is essential, yet we don’t say m! 
about it lest some man who is promin 
may not want to fellowship with us. 
said, “If any man would be my disc 
let him deny himself and take up | 

(Continued on page 1215) 
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Practicing the Scales 
| HAT, then, shall be our exercises? 
The pupils of Jenny Lind, who 
‘udied under her at the Royal College 
> Music in the later years of her life, 
iy that, with all her grace and kindli- 
ass of spirit, she was very severe and 
orough in her training. She kept them 
‘ose to the scales with unflinching 
macity. They craved greater freedom. 
‘ight they not be allowed to wander 
iwther away down the great highroads 
> music? No, the scales, and these 
very day! Ruskin used to keep his 
upils drawing the curves of the snail- 
nell. Occasionally he gave them a little 
ider freedom, but just as surely he 
sought them back to the shell. Yes, 
ad he used to tell them to carry the 
yell with them in all their artistic jour- 
syings and ventures, and to constantly 
sturn to the discipline of its unattain- 
ole curves. It was to be, as it were, 
ieir scales in the world of art. It was 
1 loyalty to these apparent simplicities 
iat they were to find increased discern- 
‘ent and strength. Mastery was to be 
vund in the practice of scales, and how- 
ver expert they became in art the scales 
ould unseal deeper secrets of skill and 
‘tainment. One of the greatest living 
‘anists, whose mastery of his instru- 
ent seems overwhelming, told me that 
2 practices six or seven hours a day, 
ad the larger part of the time he is 
vacticing scales. 
‘And what are these scale-exercises for 
ie soul? What but those which are 
ven to us by the apostle Paul? “Pray 
‘ithout ceasing’; “Rejoice evermore”; 
m everything give thanks.” Let anyone 
‘y these scales for six months and he 
‘ill have some rich surprises of grace. 
‘et him go on then for six years, and 
‘s discoveries will be enlarged with his 
‘scernments, and he will be rewarded 
ith great spoil. It is in these simplici- 
as that we reach the profundities. It 
_in the way of the scales that we find 
power and majesty of heavenly har- 
‘onies. “Because thou hast been faith- 
i in a few things I will make thee 
uer over many things; enter thou into 
e joy of thy Lord.”—J. H. Jowett. 


Omission the Peril 


i 

MHE parables of judgment in the 
teachings of Christ are aimed con- 
any at sins of omission, as if he saw 
‘at there our peril lay. The foolish 
‘Tgins did not stone the wedding proces- 
On or steal the refreshments or insult 
he bride; they neglected the duty of hav- 
-€ Oil in their lamps and were therefore 
‘cluded from the feast. The man with 
‘€ one talent did not use it for any evil 
airpose; he did not use it at all, and 
00d therefore condemned. The men on 
‘¢ left hand in the great judgment scene 


were not accused of robbing the poor or 
mistreating the sick or the imprisoned. 
Inasmuch as they did it not to the least 
of the needy, they failed of acceptance 
with him. The way to perdition is paved 
with moral neglect. 

Lazarus, the beggar, was laid daily at 
a man’s gate, and he did not notice him. 
Inside there was plenty; outside there 
was penury; and the one never thought 
of ministering to the other. Dives was 
not a cruel or brutal man; he did no ac- 
tive harm to Lazarus; he simply ignored 
him. For all the attention Dives gave to 
him, Lazarus might just as well not have 
been there at all. His root sin was the 
sin of inattention.—Selected. 


——— 


De Legion ob de Cheerful 


AR clouds 
honey, 
Ol’ “hard-times” a-pressin’ sore? 
Seem like happy days an’ sunny 
Ain’t a-comin’ any more? 


gittin’ darker, 


Ain’t no sort er use in pinin’ 
Er you’ troubles to rehearse; 
Happiness ain’t got by whinin’, 
Moanin’ only makes things worse. 


Got to skimp a little closer, 
So as starvin’ folks kin eat. 
Gwine ter growl about it? No, sir, 
Charity am mighty sweet. 


Got some chillun in de fightin’? 
Find it mighty hard to bear? 
Dere’s a good Lord what’s invitin’ 
You ter trust ’em to his care. 


Is you gittin’s kind er fearful 
’*Bout de outcome ob de fray? 
Jine de Legion ob de Cheerful, 
Keep a-smilin’, dat’s de way. 


Sun’s a-gwine to keep on shinin’, 
And de poet-man was right: 

Black clouds hab a silver linin’, 
Cheerfulness am half de fight. 


What’s dat Ah jes’ heard you’ mum- 
blin’? 
Dat de road am mighty long? 
Lif’ you head an’ you’ll quit stum- 
blin’, 
Light yo’ burden wid a song. 


Ain’t no sense in bein’ tearful, 
Makin’ other folks feel blue; 
Jine de Legion ob de Cheerful; 
Do yo’r bit. It’s up ter you. 


Jine de Legion—swell its number 
Till de whole worl’s mustered in; 
Ain’t no time ter “slack” er slum- 
ber; 
Got ter grin, hon—fight an’ grin. 
—Anon. 


a 


The Power of Sympathy 


HE word sympathy is from two Greek 

words meaning “suffering with.” It 
is a change of attitude or position; a put- 
ting of ourselves in the other man’s 
place, so that we feel what he feels and 
know the experience through which he 
is passing. A selfish man can never be 
a truly sympathetic man. He lacks the 
ability to put himself in the place of an- 
other. 

The manifestation of sympathy is not 
so much a carefully planned and rea- 
soned process as the instinctive and al- 
most unconscious outgoing of the loving 
heart. 

The secret of sympathy is the posses- 
sion of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, who 
took our place and was “‘touched with the 
feelings of our infirmities, being tempted 
in all points like as we are.’ By so 
much as we are like him shall we be 
compassionate to all suffering, tender to- 
ward all sorrow, responsive to all de- 
mands, helpful under all circumstances. 


—Selected. 


He Ever Liveth 


EAVEN bids the seeker not to fear, 

for seekers shall be finders, if only 
they will follow on to know the Lord. 
They may find the grave empty, because 
they have gone after a dead Christ, and 
it is quite well that they should be dis- 
appointed in their quest; for he is not 
there, he is risen, is living, is waiting to 
greet them presently. He appeared to 
these very women afterward, and they fell 
at his feet. ‘Behold,’ so it is written, 
“Jesus met them, saying, All hail.” Only 
today one told me that he sought peace 
and salvation for a long time at the grave 
of a dead Christ, and sought in vain; 
but one evening he dropped into a service 
as he passed a church and heard this 
text given out: “He is able to save unto 
the uttermost . . because he ever liv- 
eth.” It gave him peace. Seeker for 
Jesus, he is not in the cerements of death, 
but nigh thee, with thee, in thee forever! 

—F’, B. Meyer. 


The Day’s Need 


ACH day I pray, God give me strength 
anew 
To do the task I do not wish to do, 
To yield obedience, not asking why, 
To love and own the truth and scorn the 
lie, 
To look a cold world bravely in the face, 
To cheer for those that pass me in the 
race, 
To bear my burdens gaily, unafraid, 
To lend a hand to those that need my aid, 
To measure what I am by what I give 
God give me strength that I may rightly 
live! 


—The Youth’s Companion, 
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The ‘““American”’ in Americani- 
zation 


Se baa years ago a series of neigh- 
borhood prayer meetings were held in 
our town in order to prepare the way for 


a religious campaign. The evening that 
we met at the home of Mr. Wells the 
prayers took the usual form—every pe- 
titioner asked, in one phrasing or an- 
other, that the hearts of the sinners on 
the street might be touched, so that when 
we good people went out from that room 
our labors with them might not be in 
vain. But when Mr. Wells, whose heart 
is filled with the love of God, and there- 
fore with the love of man, offered his 
fervent prayer, he asked that we might 
so live that as we moved among our fel- 
low men our influence might be for good; 
that our hearts might be filled with sym- 
pathy and brotherhood, so that if we ever 
felt it wise to speak we might say the 
right thing in the right way. 

Many of the discussions 9n Americani- 
zation resemble that prayer meeting—so 
few of them recognize the two sides. I 
met recently this definition: “Americani- 
zation is the preparation of the hearts of 
the native-born properly to receive and 
befriend the foreign-born.” This is not 
far from Mr. Wells’s prayer, nor from the 
spirit of this letter: “Much of the suc- 
cess in Americanization work depends 
upon the reception of the alien by the 
native-born. A good deal of the work in 
the large cities has been a flat failure 
despite glowing magazine and newspaper 
accounts, and one reason is that the for- 
eign-born receives no welcome from the 
native American. I live in an old part 
of the city of M——, into which foreign- 
ers are rapidly moving, and I am con- 
stantly surprised and pleased at the great 
friendliness of the men and women and 
their appreciation of a mere greeting on 
the street.” 

About ten years ago a man whose name 
ends with the despised ‘ski’ bought a 
property in a somewhat exclusive. section 
of my home town. Some of his |“Ameri- 
can” neighbors were up in.arms and took 
no pains to conceal their unfriendliness. 
Years ago that man came over from Hun- 
gary in the steerage in order to enjoy 
“the blessings of liberty” with us. By 
hard work, thrift and the use of his 
brains he rose from sweat-shop work to 
a cobbler’s bench of his own, then a 
small shoe store, then a large business. 
He is very courteous, speaks five lan- 
guages and several dialects. He is a 
great reader, and by his knowledge of 
European life can discuss the late war 
more understandingly than any other 
resident on the hill. He and his wife are 
faithful church members and among the 
kindest neighbors my mother has ever 
had. They gave generously to all war 
and reconstruction work, and are equally 


liberal in local charities; they are a 
penefit to the community. They are very 
sensitive to “the mere greeting on the 
street,” yet few of their neighbors have 
shown any kindly disposition toward 
them. They are made to feel that they 
are aliens. 

When two boys are out gathering ber- 
ries and the one who finds a nice patch 
refuses to let his chum share them, even 
on the edge, we say things about that 
boy. Some of us are no better. Of course 
we cannot countenance the boy who in- 
terferes with our own picking, who tram- 
ples down the whole patch and has no re- 
spect for any one’s rights; he must be 
handled effectively. But when he behaves 
as well as he knows how, probably better 
than we do, what right have we to deny 
him a share of the general good fortune? 

I cannot conceive how anyone who has 
ever seen peasant women unloading coal 
barges in Italy, irrigating vineyards on. 
the banks of the Rhine by means of a 
bucket and a gourd, old, white-haired 
women cracking stones on the public 
roads of Germany, or seen their coarse, 
scant food and comfortless homes, can 


Americanization 


ALL him a dago, a hunkie, a wop; 
Treat him as someone insane and 


inferior; 
Turn up your nose at his house and his 
shop; 
Show yourself thus his decided supe- 
rior. 
Sneer at his gestures and laugh at his 
speech; 
Always applaud when your funny man 
guys him; 
Then when you’ve widened and deepened 
the breach, 


Weep that you cannot Americanize him! 


Has he a houseful of children? O, my! 
What an example of gross impropriety! 
Doesn’t he know some Americans cry 
Out on a menace like this to society? 
How can we hope to enlighten his mind? 
What can we do if the prudent despise 
him? 
Where for such families.a home can we 
find? 
How can we hope to Americanize him? 


What of his background and what of his 
race? 
What of his culture 
tional? 
Questions like this enter into the case; 
Relevant they to a matter so rational. 
Let us get down to the rock-bottom fact— 
Oft ’tis our prejudice only that tries 
him; 
Treat him with knowledge and justice and 
tact— 
That is the way to Americanize him. 
—Denis A. McCarthy in Life. 


inherent or na- 


be 
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fail to be glad when they have achieved 
America. It is not always pleasant to 
sit beside an unwashed, garlic-scented 
passenger in a car, nor to encounter a 
pack of shuffling, jabbering aliens on the 
street; but if we can look back to what 
they have left behind and forward to all 
that America will mean to their children 
and what their children may mean to 
America, the passing discomfort is 
trifling. 

Some years ago, as I stood on the deck 
of a boat that was steaming into New 
York Harbor, a fresh-faced German girl 
with the appealing eyes that they nearly 
all have, said to me: “Bitte, wo ist dai 
Freiheit Statue?” I took her to the othei 
side of the boat, and as she gazed anc 
gazed her face was wonderful to see, | 
do not think it was the art, it was the 
Freheit that appealed to her. The statue 
was the symbol for all that Americ: 
meant to her. 

The most beautiful tribute to tha 
statue that I have ever heard was voicec 
by a crude, unlettered Polish girl. Shi 
said, in her broken way: “The lady stanc 
where the ships come in and say: ‘Com 
in, all you Polish girls, come in, com 
in, to America, where it is a chance fo) 
you; I light you the way.’ And to thi 
ships that go out she say: ‘Go tell mor 
Polish girls, and others, to come; O, tel 
them to come! I light you the way.’” | 

And then when these girls do come! | 

Americanization may be a job for th 
schools, and the employers, and the gov 
ernment; but far more is it the job 0 
every American—man, woman and child 
Last winter I knew a woman who worke 
herself sick for the sufferers in Belgium 
but gave never a thought nor a friend! 
word to her little Polish maid who wa 
worrying day and night over her people 
Her brother and sister had been carrie 
off by the invading army, her father’ 
farm had been robbed of everything tha 
could be carried off; she was all alone 1 
America, but to her mistress she wa 
only a stupid “foreigner.” 

Americanization, like charity, need ne 
always go far afield. In a city near Mm) 
home severai cultured women have orgal 
ized meetings right in the homes of fo! 
eigners in the “iron-bound district.” The 
induce these foreign mothers to mak 
their own programs as much as possibli 
discussing the new problems that the ne’ 
country brings them, the need for lear! 
ing English, how to do it, thrift, ways t 
invest money, the care of their childrel 
and similar interests. Occasionally — 
nurse or a school man or an America 
mother speaks to them. Being an Amer 
can is like being a Christian—not a ma 
ter of a few hours, a week, or a few day 
in the year, but an all-day job and ever 
day. 7 

In speaking to a teacher in an evenin 
school for foreigners, I said, “I don't s¢ 
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how you can teach all day and then again 
jn the evening.” She replied, “If you 
could see the eagerness and gratitude and 
the courtesy of even the most uncouth 
man in my room, you'd see why I love 
them and why the evening is a pleasure 
and not a task.” 

There are among this great stream of 
immigrants some who are not yet ready 


for the things that the Statue of Liberty 
stands for. The same is true of some of 
the native-born. 

The large majority of foreigners need 
only a little kindness and patience. Their 
greatest need is “the preparation of the 
hearts of the native-born properly to re- 
ceive and befriend the foreign-born.’”’— 
Katharine Henry in the Outlook. 


The Young Reserves 


Guilty! 

his is the man 

That struck the match 
That burned the trees 
That furnished the logs 
That fed the mill 
That sawed the boards 
That formed the house 
That Jack built. 

—American Forestry Magazine. 


How the Asters Chose Their 


Colors 
By S. ALTA PAGE 


NE summer evening a cool breeze 
swept over the land. 

It refreshed all nature and sang to the 
tired grass. 

Most of all it talked to the flowers in 
a beautiful garden and told the asters it 
/was time to think of blossoming. ' 

They were only little green buds now, 
but they smiled back to the wind and said 
they would be ready. 

All the next day they whispered to one 
another, trying to plan what colors they 
should be. At last one of the smallest 
buds said, “Let us wait till the sun sets 
and watch for its tints. A raindrop told 
‘Mme they were beautiful, but I have never 
been tall enough before to look for them.” 

The other buds listened eagerly, for 
\they had never heard of the sunset colors. 
‘So they stretched their little heads high 
all the afternoon and then! O, then! 
when the sunset hour came they held 
their breath it was so glorious. 

They were happy and quiet for a long 
time, even till the twilight hours. Then 
one said, “I’m going to be that velvety 
purple; it rested me to look at it.” “And 
I,” “And I,” said several more. 

“The bright red dazzled my eyes,” said 
one tall plant; ‘come, sisters, be red with 
me.” “Yes—but the pink is like our dear 
friend, the rose, who died just as we 
came to live here. I loved her so much 
in those few days. I wish you would all 
be pink,” quietly said another. 

“But little Dorothy’s eyes are blue, and 
she brings us water every day. I’m going 
to be the sky blue that showed ever 

among the bright colors,’ spoke up one 
- floweret. 
Then the baby plant of them all, the 
one who had iold them of the sunset, 
whispered softly, “I am going to be white; 
| that is the color I saw last. I looked and 
\ looked, and bye and bye there was only a 
_ beautiful white, and I shall be white.” 

So day by day the flowers grew, and 
day by day they thought only of trying 
to be like their color. The little plant 


that wanted to be white found it must be 
true and kind and good and thoughtful, 
for when it was selfish or unkind, even a 
little, some of its petals began to grow 
dark and spotted. 

One glorious day they all blossomed 
out, and Dorothy and her mother came to 
pick them. 

Dorothy clapped her hands and cried, 
“Who ever saw such perfect asters; some 
fairy wand must have touched them!” 

But the asters were satisfied and only 
smiled. They had found it was by hard 
work day by day, and by watching the 
sunset every night, that they at last were 
beautiful. 


For Rainy Days 

TOs LOO anW O 
A French boy in an English school 
wrote “too” when it should have been 
“to.” His master was pleased to be sar- 
eastic, and said (we can only represent it 
arithmetically): ‘“‘There are three 2’s in 
the English language. Write that out 
twenty times, and then perhaps you will 
remember it.” After puzzling for a while 
the boy asked how it was to be done, and 
the master had to admit that he was 
bowled out. It is one of the few English 
sentences which cannot be written.—Lon- 

don Morning Post. . 


PROUD BROTHER 


Joe took his baby brother out riding 
in his buggy the other morning. 

A woman passing stopped them and 
said, ‘My, what a friendly baby.’ 

Joe replied, “Yes, he’s lots tamer than 
he used to be.”—A. C. 


NO, THANK YOU 


Maggie: 

sor.” ‘ 

Professor (from deep thought): “My! 

my! Tell him we don’t want any today.” 
—The Princeton Tiger. 


“The garbage-man is here, 


DEFECTIVE WIRING 


A son of an electrical engineer was not 
acquainted with nature’s little ways 
though he knew something of electrical 
appliances. 

When visiting in the country he un- 
hesitatingly picked up a hornet to in- 
spect more closely its mechanism. 

When his father hurried out to dis- 
cover the cause of the commotion which 
immediately broke the peace of the sum- 
mer day, the little lad was ruefully suck- 
ing a thumb, while tears streamed down 
his face. 

“Why, what’s the trouble, sonny?” he 
was asked. 

“Tt was that beetle thing,’ he managed 
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to explain between his sobs. “I think 
his wirin’ is defective. I touched him 
and he wasn’t insulated at all!’”—Chicago 
News. 


NUMBER PUZZLE 


“How old are your sons?” asked the 
father’s friend. “My eldest son is double 
the age of the youngest,’ replied the 
father, ‘“‘and the age of my other son is 
that of his younger brother and one-third 
more. Their three ages combined equal 
my age, and I shall be sixty-six one year 
from today.” What was the age of each 
son? 

TWO WORD SQUARES 

lM Myetirspsisi’. a. tman’s© name. sity 
second neutralizes acid. My third is the 
name of Moses’ sister. My fourth is to 
send back a sound. My fifth is a man’s 
name. This square spells the name of 
two apostles. 

2. My first was called “The Great.” 
My second is the name of a great prophet. 
My third (read from right to left) is a 
poisonous serpent. My fourth is the 
name of a king of Israel. My fifth is a 
man’s name. This square spells the 
name of a king of Judea and a king of 
Israel. 

CHARADE 
Out on the sea, when the tempest is 
blowing, 
Over the waters dark and wild, 
Guide I the sailor, his pathway showing 
Over the shoals and the currents flowing; 
Never through me is the ship beguiled. 


Many a wandering step have I guided; 

Children at school have I often taught; 

Many disputes through me are decided: 

Oft has my help, though sometimes de- 
rided, 

Even the muse of history sought. 


Off with my head! I’m a living creature; 
Trembling I follow, I guide no more; 
Large-eyed and gentle, of kindly feature, 
Hunted by man; in the wilds of nature, 
When he is coming I fly before. 


Cut off my head again, and for ages 

Long have I kindled the spirit of man. 

Worshipped by artists, adored by the 
sages, 

Present and past combine in my pages; 

There all the secrets of beauty you scan. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
(In Issue of September 4) 
Enigma: Exodus 20:16—“‘Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor.” (Correct answers were sent by 
Elizabeth Hill, Ruth Budd and Charlotte 
Foreman. ) 
HEG “LCSts 
3. Frailty. 
Novelty. 


Lee iberty., 2 
4. Charity. 


Teetotaler. 
5. Eternity. 6. 
7. Necessity. 8. Loyalty. 9. 
Purity. 10. Honesty. 11. Adversity. 12. 
Brevity. 18. Curiosity. 14. Repartee. 
15. Hilarity. 16. Electricity. 17. Vanity. 
18. Christianity. 


Riddle: No, I thank you. 

Double Acrostic: 
1d oO pata aly B, 
© eter og 2 lead SF 
gee A 
Al RR greet (yl Or 
1 yeas Woah Jager dal 
J Naps Sd od Ng ad 2 
Nec Prue 
Usk 70 Pe 
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International Uniform Lesson 


for October 10 


BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF 
JESUS 


Matt. 3:13-4:11. Golden Text: 
By Joun A. EARL 


Matt. 3:17. 


The Lesson Text 

The first part of chapter three intro- 
duces John the Baptist and gives a brief 
resumé of his ministry. He came preach- 
ing repentance and baptizing the people 
unto repentance. He carried on, not a 
front-porch campaign, but an open-coun- 
try campaign, the people coming to him 
in great numbers, and he baptized them 
confessing their sins. He proclaimed the 
coming of a greater one than himself, 
and one day the greater one came to be 
baptized. John hesitated to administer 
the rite until persuaded it was the Mas- 
ter’s wish. Immediately after the bap- 
tism of Jesus both heaven and hell 
opened—heaven to approve and hell to 
oppose. The Father said, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
The devil said, “If thou be the Son of 
God,” thus casting a sneer and doubt at 
the approval of the Father. 


The Lesson Taught 

The approval of heaven and the at- 
tack of hell are the two outstanding 
things in the baptism and temptation of 
Jesus. 


The Approval 

Jesus explains the reason for his own 
baptism in the words “to fulfil all 
righteousness.” He needed not to re- 
pent as all the others did whom John 
baptized. He had no sin to confess. 
Therefore he was not baptized unto re- 
pentance. But recognizing the baptism 
of John as from heaven and as a part 
of the divine program, he joined in it as 
a substitutionary penitent, thus being 
made in all things “like unto his 
brethren,” as the writer of the letter to 
the Hebrews so beautifully suggests. The 
paptism was therefore a part of his prac- 
tical incarnation. “He was not only 
tempted in all points like unto his 
brethren; but he who knew no sin be- 
came sin for us that we might become 
the righteousness of God in him.” From 
his baptism in water at the Jordan to his 
baptism in blood on Calvary he was ‘“‘ful- 
filling all righteousness.” 

After the glimpse Luke gives us of 
Jesus in the temple when he was twelve 
years old, there are eighteen silent years. 
We can hardly presume on what has not 
been revealed, and yet may we not with- 
out presumption think of Jesus living a 
quiet, uneventful, beautiful life in Naza- 
reth until the hour came for his revela- 
tion to Israel? There are volumes in 
the phrase, “Then cometh Jesus from 
Galilee to the Jordan.” How did the 
consciousness of that hour come to him? 


™ What happened in the family circle at 
Nazareth when Jesus left home never to 


return? What were his thoughts as he 
made the journey to the Jordan? These 
are questions that no one can answer 
with authority. We may say with safety 
he had the inner approval of his own con- 
sciousness and conviction that the hour 
had struck for him to enter upon the 
work which he had come into the world 
to do, and as John had prepared the way 
for him, he would walk in that way. 
However, not until he had been formally 
immersed in the waters of the Jordan 
in token of his separation to the work 
of the Messiah did the voice of approval 
from the Father reach him and the sym- 
bol of the Holy Spirit rest upon him. 
With his own consciousness corroborated 
by the voice of the Father and his own 
spirit energized by the Holy Spirit, he 
is now ready for the terrible test which 
is to follow. 


The Attack 

Reaction always follows action, and the 
greater the action the greater the reac- 
tion. The reaction of the holy baptism 
of Jesus and the opened heavens accom- 
panying the baptism and the voice and 
the dove out of the open heavens came 
in the form of temptation, The temp- 
ter’s chief business is to destroy what 
God builds and to disorganize the right- 
eousness which Christ came to fulfill. 
Therefore he made his attack upon Jesus 
after the initiation of Jesus into his pub- 
lic ministry and after the approval of 
the Father. The attack was threefold. 
The first and second attacks were in the 
form of a doubt or a question and the de- 
mand for larger evidence than had been 
given at the baptism. “If thou art the 
Son of God, command that these stones 
become bread.” To paraphrase the 
thought it would run like this: “You 
must have been mistaken about the voice 
out of the open heavens corroborating 
your consciousness of divine sonship. 
You are slowly starving to death. What 
do the open heavens and baptism amount 
to if you die of starvation? Only one 
thing will demonstrate that you are in 
reality the Son of God—make bread out 
of these stones by the miraculous power 
which the Son of God will exercise when 
he comes.” It is the old temptation, ever 
new, that God manifests himself only in 
the miraculous event. The second temp- 
tation is different only in its setting. The 
aim of it is the same. The Messiah must 
make good by miracle. Jesus repelled 
the attack by the word of God and by 
abiding in the will of God even if it 
meant rejection by his own people, who 
demanded a sign from heaven. The third 
temptation has the same end, viz., to 
turn the Christ aside from the long road 
of sacrifice, limitation, suffering and 
death to the short and easy way of win- 
ning the world by compromise and sur- 
render of principle. It is as though the 


THE BAPTISi 


tempter said, “If you will not win the 
people by spectacular wonders, then win 
them by yielding to their ideas, customs, 
conduct. You will be accepted as the 
Messiah if you are only sensible and do 
not so rigidly insist on reality as against 
formality, on life as against legalism, on 
service and sacrifice as against self-seek. 
ing and self-exaltation.” 

Jesus finally commanded the tempter 
to leave him with the words, “Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve.” Thus Jesus overcame 
every temptation and abode in the will 
of God. His sonship does not rest upon 
miracles and his success does not grow 
out of compromise of principle. His son- 
ship rests upon his relationship to the 
Father, and his success comes from his 
obedience to the law of love. This is the 
way of success for every soul and for 
every system. 


How Did Jesus Secure Atten- 
tion? 


OW did Jesus’ secure attention? 
What are some of the things he did 
to get attention? He called for it. He 
announced his coming to any city by mes: 
sengers in advance, sending forth the 
disciples into every city whither he him’ 
self was about to come. He spoke in con: 
crete, pictorial, imaginative language) 
which easily catches and holds the at 
tention, as a moving picture does today. 
He used the familiar to explain the un: 
familiar. Thus, he said men do not put 
new wine into old bottles, to explain why 
he and his disciples, contrary to the cus’ 
tom of John and his disciples, did not 
fast. Professor James says: “The new 
in the old is what excites interest.” In 
teaching he did not belabor a point, but 
passed quickly from one phase to anothe! 
of his general topic. Thus, the different 
brief beatitudes. So, too, parables were 
spoken successively, one story after an 
other, as the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, 
the Lost Son. ‘‘The subject must change 
to win attention.” 
Jesus also won attention because his 
teaching was so different from that of 
the scribes. “He taught them as one 
having authority and not as the scribes.” 
We may also say that Jesus received at’ 
tention because he paid attention. He 
saw and was interested in what people 
were doing and saying, and in theil 
needs, and in helpful sympathy he dre 
his soul out unto them. His works pre 
pared the way for his words. 
But mainly Jesus won attention be 
cause of that complex thing which we 
call personal magnetism. The sum of his 
qualities made him unique, matchless. 
winsome. He was always saying and 
doing wonderful things. In short, it was 
the personality of Jesus that attract 
the attention of men.—Herman H. Horne 
in “Jesus the Master Teacher.” 
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BIBLE VERSES THAT HELP 
Psalm 119:33-40 


“Teach me, O Jehovah, the way of thy 
‘atutes, and I shall keep it unto the 
ud.” 

(1. Suggestive: This topic calls for an 
pen meeting.” Notice should be served 
, advance that everyone present will be 
«pected to respond with a Bible verse 
lost helpful in the Christian. life. The 
jible quotations should be interspersed 
‘ith stanzas of song of a devotional type. 
2. The Book: This would be a good 
‘me to bring definitely to the attention 
; the young people the plan to enroll 
ie million signatures in the Quiet Half- 
our League. This league has for its 
rpose the deepening of the spiritual 
e of our young folks through prayer 
ad Bible study. Write to headquarters, 
'5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, for outline 
the plan. 

3. Verses we love: (1) For the way- 
ard: “For God so loved the world that 
: gave’; “Him that cometh to me I 
ll in no wise cast out.” (2) For the 
qrowing: “Yea, though I walk through 
e valley of the shadow of death”; “Thy 
d and thy staff they comfort me.” (3) 
biding confidence: “I know him whom I 
jve believed.” (4) Exhortation to im- 
ovement: “Study to show thyself ap- 
joved.” (5) The Father’s care: “The 
rd is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 
_) Our marching orders: “Go ye into 
|. the world.” (7) In times of trouble: 
vet not your heart be troubled.” (8) 
je future: “I go to prepare a place for 
aw (9) A summons to prayer: “Pray 
|| therefore the Lord of the harvest.” 
0) A wonderful promise: “If ye abide 
¥me and niy words abide in you, ask 
‘iat ye will.” 
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A Suggested Program 


Yor a Religious Education Session of 
(Baptist Association as Related to Sun- 
(y-School and B. Y. P. U. Departments 


iL. Phases of religious education as 
lated to the work of the school of the 
lal church: (1) An address on the 
‘vantages of a graded curriculum. (2) 
4 address on the minister and teacher 
Lining. These addresses should not be 
©r twenty minutes in length, followed 
! discussion. 
'. Phases of religious education as re- 
led to the work of the young people in 
te local church: (1) An address on 
te Next Step—a Church Training De- 
I'tment for Her Christian Young Peo- 
” (2) An address on “Young People 
él the Morning Church Service.” The 
‘lresses should be followed by discus- 
a, 
'; A phase of religious education as 
Tated to the association: An address on 
1 Associational Department of Re- 
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ligious Education,” followed by discus- 
sion. This address may be omitted where 
the association has such a department. 
Where such departments exist, time 
might well be given to a discussion of 
the work of the past year and new plans. 

4. A round table period on religious 
education. A printed list of questions on 
the subject of religious education in the 
local church, carefully graded and num- 
bered, should be prepared in advance and 
distributed at the meeting as a basis for 
discussion. 

Notes: An entire afternoon and eve- 
ning should be given to this program, be- 
ginning, say, at three p. m. A brief 


7. The greatest losses in our churches 
are between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen. How can this be overcome? 

8. How can the problem of codrdinat- 
ing the various organizations for the 
young people be solved? 


Religious Education Session of 
a State Convention 


One whole afternoon should be given 
over to this program, beginning with a 
devotional service at 1:50. 

Business session—two p. m.: Appoint- 
ment of nominating committee and re- 
ports of various officers—chairman of 


GENERAL SECRETARY WHITE HEADING A GROUP OF EASTERN 
WASHINGTON YOUNG PEOPLE FOR McMINNVILLE COLLEGE 


business session should be included as 
follows: 1. Report of the department of 
religious education (where such exists). 
2. Report of the Sunday-school commit- 
tee. 3. Report of the B. Y. P. U. commit- 
tee. 4. Report of the associational B. Y. 
P. U. 5. Appointment of nominating 
committee. 

Supper heur: It would be preferable 
to have the banquet idea prevail, 


The Church and Her Young 


People 


1. What proportion of his time should 
the minister give in planning for and 
working with his young people? 

2. Outline a church program that 
makes a strong appeal to young people. 

3. How can we win and hold our 
young people to the services of divine 
worship? 

4. What special task is there for our 
trained young people from twenty-five to 
forty years of age? 

5. What is the real aim of a young 
people’s society? 

6. How can the church capitalize the 
spirit of youth? 


committee or commission on religious 
education, state treasurer, director of 
Sunday-school and young people’s work. 
Inspirational—2:30 p.m.: An address 
on “The Church and Religious Educa- 
tion,” followed by a lively song service. 
Papers and discussions—3:05 p. m.: 
Three brief papers on the following sub- 
jects: (1) Associational departments of 
religious education; (2) the summer as- 
sembly; (3) the Life Service League. 
Conference period—3:45 p. m.: General 
subject, “Hardest Points To Attain on 
the Sunday-school and B. Y. P. U. Stand- 
ard of Excellence.” Sub-topiecs: (1) 
Teacher training; (2) workers’ confer- 
ence; (3) school enrolment; (4) or- 
ganized classes; (5) attendance and 
daily Bible reading in the B. Y. P. U. 
Business session—4:30 p. m.: Report 
of state president and secretary and elec- 
tion of officers, followed by a closing ad- 
Gress on “The Church and Her Young 
People.” 


The excellent material on the religious 
education program was furnished by Rey. 
L. H. Koehler, director of religious edu- 
cation for Illinois. 


CiGE BAPTIST 


Samuel Harrison Greene 


By J. J. MuIrR 


A great and good man has finished his 
work and entered into rest. Rev. Samuel 
Harrison Greene, after nearly forty-one 
years of eminent ministry as pastor of 
the Calvary Church, Washington, Dee 
responded to the summons heavenward 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 7, and was 
not, for God took him. His funeral oc- 
curred Sept. 10 and was attended by a 
large and tearful audience. Dr.wAws.- 
Hobart of Crozer Seminary, a long-time 
friend and classmate, conducted the 
services, in which Dr. A. F. Anderson 
participated. The address delivered on 
the occasion was a fitting tribute to the 
excellencies of Dr. Greene’s life and 
work. Dr. Hobart had known him in- 
timately for over fifty years and hence 
could speak as few others of the worth 
and far-reaching influence of his min- 
istry. Dr. Greene has left behind him a 
noble record of earnest, self-sacrificing 
and whole-hearted toil for Christ and his 
kingdom. 

When Dr. Greene came to Washing- 
ton from Cazenovia, N. Y., he found a 
somewhat discouraged people. The 
church had passed through a series of 
trying experiences, but he proved the 
man for the hour. From the first the 
church rallied under his wise and loving 
leadership, so that from a membership of 
402 it has grown to be a splendid body of 
men and women numbering 2725. Its 
first annual budget was $4700. Last 
year it amounted to $73,000. In _ forty 
years $1,315,150 has been raised. During 
Dr. Greene’s pastorate $435,000 was con- 
tributed to benevolences. In organiza- 
tion and activity few churches can be 
compared to Calvary. 

Dr. Greene possessed executive ability 
of the highest order, and the church 
loyally responded to his wishes and will- 
ingly carried out his plans. He won peo- 
ple to himself and especially to his Lord 
by the charm of a personality strength- 
ened and intensified by the presence and 
power of the indwelling Christ. To him 
the cross of Jesus was still a blessed 
reality and still mighty in its saving ef- 
ficacy. He therefore never tired of tell- 
ing “the old, old story of Jesus and his 
love.” , 

While at times his work extended 
beyond parochial bounds—for he was in- 
terested in civic and educational matters 
—he never allowed any outside claims 
to interfere with his church work. In 
these later years he retired from boards 
of management, whether denominational 
or otherwise, that he might give his un- 
divided attention to Calvary, which he 
loved with a most ardent affection. 
There was no spot to him so dear and 
precious in all the round world as where 
his people met in worship or work in 
the name of the Triune God. 

To ministers of his own or other com- 
munions, Dr. Greene was a very benedic- 
tion in the fellowships and confidences 
of genuine fraternity. To many of us, 
no one shall take the place occupied 
in our affections by Samuel H. Greene, 
man of God, faithful minister of Jesus 
Christ, and friend and lover of his kind. 


SAMUEL HARRISON GREENE 


Mississippi Valley 


MINNESOTA 


THr MINNESOTA BAPTISTS Will have the 
opportunity to hear at the state conven- 
tion, Oct. 11-14, in Austin, several of the 
denominational leaders. Dr. Hugh A. 
Heath, Dr. F. A. Agar, Dr. R. M. West, 
Mrs. Bishop, Dr. Lerrigo, and, it is hoped, 
Dr. C. A. Brooks will attend. Some novel 
features will be introduced into the pro 
gram making it attractive and helpful. 


IOWA 


Srepr. 12 was A DAY that marked an 
epoch in the history of the First Church 
of Carroll, for on that day the new build- 
ing was dedicated with all indebtedness 
provided for. The money goal had been. 
placed at $20,000, a mighty sum for a 
body of thirty-eight members, none of 
whom were rich. But under the mas- 
terly leadership of Dr. F. H. Divine, the 
seemingly impossible was accomplished. 
During the week pre-dedicatory services 
were conducted. Sunday morning, after 
a stirring sermon, pledges amounted to 
$15,000. In the evening the giant ther- 
mometer registered more than the total 
sum asked. The Baptists of Carroll feel 
that Dr. Divine has done them a great 
service, both financially and sipritually. 
Rev. Frederick G. Codd is pastor. 


J. Freperic Cartin began his second 
year’s work with the church at Council 
Bluffs Sept. 1. During his first year, the 
church spent $4247 for its current ex- 
penses, $545 of which was received from 
the aid society. During his second year, 
the church paid $4497 for its current ex- 
penses and did it without any help from 
the women. During these two years, the 
church has paid $1225 on its parsonage 
contract, $9500 towards the new build- 


ing fund pledges and given $4760 fo 
penevolences, an increase of 270 per cen 
over anything the church has ever done 
There have been 156 new members re 
ceived into the church during this sami 
two years, an increase of 270 per cen 
over any record the church has made fo: 
a number of years. The pastor has re 
turned from his vacation spent at th 
Iowa Falls Assembly and at his hom, 
town of Vinton, and the fall work i 
starting out very hopefully. | 

Tue WORK OF THE First CuurCcH, Hai 
lan, is encouraging. Recently eleven ne\ 
members were received. The pastor, Rey 
W. F. Zander, has just returned fror 
Los Angeles, Cal., where he supplie 
three Sundays the pulpit of the Florenc 
Avenue Church. 


KANSAS 


W. H. Tottiver, after eight and on 
half years as pastor of the First Chure 
of Fort Scott, resigns to take the pa 
torate of Grace Church, Portland, Or 
He leaves the church at Fort Scott in fir 
condition. During his pastorate, tl 
church has been twice remodeled, pra 
tically doubling the seating capacity, 5: 
members have been received, a fine pa 
sonage has been bought and paid for, ar 
the church has no debt. This church hi 
the distinction of having the largest cho 
in Kansas. For four years, a chorus | 
fifty voices, directed by J. Fred Scholfiel 
has sung at each preaching service. 


Rev. W. H. Totxiver, pastor of t) 
First Church of Ft. Scott, has tender: 
his resignation to take effect at on¢ 
having accepted the repeated call of t 
Grace Chureh of Portland, Ore. Bro. T 
liver has been with the Fort Scott mir 
for eight and one-half years, and hi 
wonderfully built it up in that time, ac: 
ing to its roll something like 635 me: 
bers and making it, by the help of t 
loyal missionary people of the membr 
ship, preeminently a missionary cm 
Not only the Fort Scott church, put t 
Fort Scott Association, greatly feel thi’ 
loss in Bro. Tolliver’s leaving. He Wi 
moderator of the association and ¢l 
much work for the churches all over t 
association. 

Bro. OLIVER F. Porrer has taken t 
work at Bronson and Uniontown, 
has moved here with his family. 4 
work in all lines is taking on new ‘ 
and enthusiasm and religious fervor « 
already on the increase. 


INDIANA | 


On SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Sept. 12, }f 
Second Church of Indianapolis laid if 
cornerstone of a unique building. 17 
old Sunday-school chapel at the rear’! 
the auditorium was torn down and i 
new building was begun in July. Ity 
contain thirty-one rooms for Supa 
school purposes. The third floor will ‘ 
made into a gymnasium and commuD 
hall with all necessary conveniences. 
room will be forty-two by seventy-eil 
feet with a twenty-foot ceiling. 
basement will be found shower bas 
kitchen and dining room. The first i 
second floors will be used for Sun 
school classrooms. The entire Suné 
school building will be fifty-seven ) 
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ghty feet and when, added to the pres- 
t auditorium, will be eighty feet by 
6 and will be three stories high. The 
st will be about $385,000. The pastor, 
jo has had architectural training, drew 
e plans, and is superintending the con- 
suction. Addresses were made by Rev. 
§. Clutton of Indianapolis, Mr. F. C. 
fin, president of Indianapolis Chamber 
Commerce, and by Rev. H. N. Spear, 
stor of the First Church of Shelbyville. 
oy. A. B. Whitney and Rey. Joseph Bel- 
er also participated. The pastor, Rev. 
/R. Dye, and the officers of the church 
‘d the stone. 


WISCONSIN 


For TWO MONTHS, since the resignation 
/ Rey. D. B. Cheney, the First Church, 
perior, has been without a pastor. The 
urch, which is the only English-speak- 
x Baptist church in northern Wiscon- 
1, is located in a city of 40,000 popula- 
m and has a membership of 250. At 
on the pulpit is supplied by one of 


a Jaymen, J. W. Gallant, and by one 
its members, Rey. J. H. Giffin, who is 
furlough from missionary work in 
ina. The church has no building, hav- 
z sold its old edifice before the war and 
rehased a new site in a desirable sec- 
om of the city but having been deterred 
ym building by the high cost. The 
ymmbers feel that the church should ap- 
al to any pastor willing to put in hard 
rk on a promising field. Any interested 
(a correspond with M. H. Giffin, 1105 
wer Ave., Superior. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE Of the 
itst Church, Sioux Falls, is carrying out 
series of six Sunday evening sermons, 
ached by Rey. G. Elton Harris, pastor 
( the City Temple, during September 
‘d part of October. The general sub- 
t is “Christianity and Industrialism,” 
d the special subjects have to do with 
th questions as the spirit of organized 
sor, the attitude of capitalists and em- 
‘yers, collective bargaining, industrial 
(mocracy and Christian industrialism. 
fe interest has been awakened by the 
ries. 

MICHIGAN 


‘THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
nt Association was held with the Kent 
y Church, Rev. R. J. Fields, pastor, 
{g. 24-25. This is a small association, 
> one of the attendants was quoted as 
‘ing that it was the best association he 
1 attended for years. Those present 
re there for the purpose of expressing 
tir gratitude to God for his goodness 
(ring the past year, and for inspiration 
‘1 instruction for their work during 
(: coming year. The messages were 
1ely and the devotional sessions spirit- 
| and inspirational. General Director 
(ant M. Hudson gave a resumé of the 
(ngs the denomination has been able 
t accomplish in the Northern Baptist 
‘ivention and particularly in the Mich- 
in State Convention since the Denver 
fivention in 1919. Dr. C. H. Berry, di- 
'tor of religious education, in his ad- 
SS appealed for the consecration of 
ing life to the service of Jesus Christ 
41 humanity. Four churches were re- 
ved into the association: the Scribner 
fnue Church of Grand Rapids, the 
ckford Church, the Paris Church and 
' Swedish American Church of AI- 
la, 


MR. AND Mrs. C. H. Bartow, medical. 


sionaries in Shaohsing, East China, 
fe been granted a furlough of one 
T. Dr. Barlow is the missionary of the 


First Church, Lansing, and will make his 
residence in Lansing during his stay in 
this country. 


THE MEETING OF THE Muskegon Asso- 
ciation was held with the Montague 
Church Sept. 2-3. There was a good at- 
tendance. The sessions were interesting 
and inspirational. 


Mr. FLoyp Witcox, principal of a boys’ 
school in Ningpo, China, and formerly a 
member of the Mason Church, is home. 
Mr. Wilcox believes that China will be 
the leading country of the Orient. He 
will study in New York during the year, 
and then will return to China. 


PortaGE LAKE, HAncock: Rev. Peter 
MacKay of Birmingham for the past 
month has been supplying this church, 
which is pastorless. He reports a fine- 
spirited people. Mr. MacKay also held 
services in Donken, a small lumber town 
near Portage. The people, about sixty 
in number, congregated in a little log 
hut, glad to hear the gospel message. 


NortH CuHurcH, Fuinr: Almost en- 
tirely through personal calls by the pas- 
tor, Rev. G. M. Vercoe, this church added 
twenty new members to its membership 
at the August communion § service. 
Through the months of July and August 
the pastor gave a series of sermons on 
the book of Ephesians which proved in- 
teresting and instructive. 


First, Pontiac: Pastor C. S. Knight 
has served sixteen months -with this 
church. During this period 100 have 
been added to the membership by bap- 
tism. Through Dr. Knight’s splendid 
leadership the work is progressing along 
all lines. 


HScANABA: This church has called 
Rey. C. J. Skinner of Baraboo, Wis., who 
for some time was the pastor at Cadillac. 
Mr. Skinner is welcomed back into the 
state. . 


MANISTIQUE: A call has been extended 
to Rev. Howard A. Webster of Phelps, 
N. Y. Mr. Webster took up the work 
Sept. 1. 


RrEED CiITy AND CHASE: Rev. Howard 
Pegg, formerly pastor at Howard City, 
has accepted a call to these churches and 
is on the field. 


HARTFORD FEDERATED CHURCH: Rev. J. 
S. Hamilton has been compelled to re- 
sign his pastorate on account of ill 
health, and will close his labors on Oct. 
1. It is hoped that Bro. Hamilton will 
fully and speedily regain his strength. 


CLARK LAKE AND COLUMBIA: These 
churches have called to their pastorate 
Rev. S. J. Slough, formerly of Medina. 


Rev, E. A. Finstrom of the Kingsley 
Church has resigned his pastorate to be- 
come an instructor in Bethel Academy 
and Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
Michigan regrets to lose him. 


Rev. Georce T. Curris closes three 
years of labor with the Waverly Church 
so that he may take up his residence on 
a field where his family may have the 
privilege of a high school. 

Rey. S. F. Dunk closed his pastorate 
in Cass City on Sept. 1, and has left for 
Minnesota. His people express keen re- 
gret at the loss of his leadership. 


Rev. Roy E. WuHiIttEMoRE of Middle- 
bury, Vt., has been extended a call by 
the Marquette Church. He took up work 
at Marquette on Sept. 1. 


Rev. E. R. Atten of the First Church, 
Saginaw, spent the month of August in 
the Upper Peninsula. visiting the 
churches in the Marquette Association. 
Mr. Allen states that those with whom 


iit 


he talked relative to a convention worker 
on the field were delighted at such a 
prospect, and it is hoped soon to have 
such a field man in the Upper Peninsula. 


Rev. C, A. DAnieL, pastor of the First 
German American Church, Detroit, has 
just completed seven years of ministry 
with that people. During this time 152 
have been received by baptism, 112 by 
letter, fifty-one by experience, and one 
by restoration. The membership has 
grown from 370 to 504. The church con- 
ducts a number of missions, one of them 
in Lansing, and has done excellent work 
among Swedes and Russians. The total 
contributions during the seven-year pe- 
riod have been $70,136.24. At present the 
church is setting itself to raise at least 
$10,000 a year for missions. 


Mrs. J. D. Rowe, a loyal member of 
the Milford Church, passeu away on Aug. 
27 at the age of eighty-one. She had 
been a member of the church for sixty- 
four years, having been converted at the 
age of sixteen. She was highly esteemed 
for her Christian character. 


ILLINOIS 


THE OFFICES OF the Illinois State Board 
of Promotion have been moved to 1433 
Stevens Building, Chicago. All com- 
munications to the board and to Dr. A. E. 
Peterson, the state director, should be 
sent to the new address. 


Woman’s Day at the State Convention 


Plans are under way to make our 
woman’s day this year the “very best 
ever.” Oct. 19 is the day and Kewanee 
the place. General topics for discussion 
have been taken from the Survey, the 
thought to be emphasized being “After 
the Survey, We Must Obey.” 

Our meeting will be held in the First 
Congregational Church, beginning 
promptly at 9:15 a. m, Missionaries, na- 
tional officers and state and associational 
workers will appear on the program. 
Kewanee young people are preparing a 
splendid missionary play for part of the 
afternoon session. At 5 p. m. comes the 
“Survey Banquet” for women, young and 
old. 

Miss Nellie G. Prescott, foreign secre- 
tary of the W. A. B. F. M. S., will speak 
before the convention Tuesday evening 
on “The New World Movement in the 
Orient.” Having recently returned from 
a tour of the mission stations of the 
Orient, Miss Prescott is at the present 
time the best prepared woman in the 
country to tell how our great denomina- 
tional vision is affecting our brothers 
and sisters across the seas. On Wednes- 
day afternoon Mrs. John H. Chapman, 
charter member of the board of the W. 
A. B. H. M. S., will speak on “Our Negro 
Friends.” No topic is of more direct 
interest to Illinois people, and no one 
could be selected better qualified to put 
before us the real facts, accomplish- 
ments and needs of the Negro people 
and show us our responsibility for their 
further advance in right living. Wednes- 
day morning Mrs. W. P. Topping, chair- 
man of the department of women’s work 
of the Illinois State Convention, will tell 
of the plans of that department for the 
coming year. 

Mrs. R. V. Meigs of Quincy will be the 
woman speaker at the general banquet 
Thursday evening. 

The study books of the year, “The 
Bible and Missions” and “The Church 
and the Community,” will be presented 
on Wednesday and Thursday by Mrs. 
O. B. Sarber and Miss Alice Brimson 
at..8.30 a. M..and 1:15 p. m: in the,au- 
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ditorium of the Baptist church. These 
lectures will be of great interest and are 
open to everyone attending the conven- 
tion. 

The world is calling to Illinois Baptist 
women. Inspiration and information is 
received at our state convention. What 
a wonderful thing it would be if every 
circle sent a delegate! 

Mrs. W. P. TOPPING. 


Atlantic Coast 


CONNECTICUT 


BAPTIST YOUNG WOMEN who attend the 
Connecticut College for Women at New 
London will be ministered to by the First 
Church of that city. The pastor, Rev. 
Chester H. Howe, asks that pastors and 
parents send him the names of these 
young women. 


NEW JERSEY 


Tur First CHURCH, BAYONNE, Rev. C. 
H. Rannels, pastor, after having been 
closed for frescoing and revarnishing 
during August, reopened for the fall and 
winter campaign Sept. 12. The hand of 
fellowship was given to three at the 
communion service. The evening service 
was given over to the young people’s 
rally. Beginning Sept. 19, Pastor Ran- 
nels will preach a series of expository 
sermons on the book of Acts and the 
epistles, noting the beginnings of the 
Christian church and the origin and 
blight of denominationalism. 


NEW YORK 


On Sept. 4 THIRTY YOUNG PEOPLE, repre- 
senting B. Y. P. U. work in various 
churches in Brooklyn, arrived at the 
Fresh Air Home at Commack, L. I., for 
a three day conference on the work of 
the union. ‘There was a varied program 
of play and conference. One of the first 
things was an inspection of the Y. M. C. 
A. hut, nearly a mile away, which is to 
be moved to the property for the use of 
the children. On Saturday evening, Pres. 
Gilbert Bigger appointed his committees 
for the year. Sunday afternoon was given 
to reports. Mr. Ralph Howell told of 
the use to be made of the hut. Miss 
MacMurray reported the conference at 
Silver bay, Miss Nugent told of the To- 
ronto convention, Miss White reported 
the students’ convention at Des Moines 
and Miss Lillian Andreson told of the 
N. B. C. meetings at Buffalo. Plans for 
the year’s work were discussed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE REDEDICATION Of the edifice of the 
Franklin Church on Sept. 12 is of more 
than passing interest. For about a year 
the building has been in the process of re- 
modeling. It now stands as one of the most 
completely equipped Baptist houses of 
worship in the state. The great acces- 
sory to the new equipment is the fine 
new organ—a gift to the church by Dr. 
C. W. Adams and family and Mrs. George 
EK. Buell in memory of Mr. George HEH. 
Buell, a former member of the church 
who during his lifetime contributed much 
to the welfare of the church and was 
especially a financial supporter in behalf 
of the music of the church. Special at- 
tention in the remodeling has been given 
to the providing of a kindergarten and 
classrooms for the Sunday-school work. 
New pews have been placed in the main 
audience room, and the walls have been 
redecorated. Other changes too numer- 


ous to mention have been made, altogether 
incurring an expenditure of more than 
$20,000, most of which has already been 
provided for. At the dedicatory service 
the organ was formally presented to the 
church by Dr. Adams. Rev. William 
Hunter, the pastor, preached the dedica- 
tory sermon. Music was a special fea- 
ture in the program. 


Rey. F. W. Hovey has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Second Church, Strafford. 


Rev. H. E. WETHERBE has resigned at 
Chesham and goes to Massachusetts. He 
has labored six years on this field and 
has done faithful and untiring work. 


Rev. J. F. THurston has become pas- 
tor at Milton. Mr. Thurston recently 
closed his labors at Woodstock. 


Rev. J. K. Micier, state colporter-mis- 
sionary, has recently administered bap- 
tism at the Greenville and Warren 
churches. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


THe CHuRCH AT HAWLEY is happy in 
the coming of Pastor Walter C. Garrison. 


GooD CONGREGATIONS greeted Director 
Russell at the Ashland, First and Sec- 
ond Damascus and Tusten churches, in 
charge of Pastor Minch, and responded 
heartily to his presentation of the New 
World Movement. ‘The First Church, 
Damascus, will observe its one hun- 
dredth anniversary next year. 


Rev. George W. Tryon closed his 
work at the Tacony Church Sept. 12 
after a pastorate of nine and a half 
years. During this time the membership 
has increased threefold, a modern build- 
ing has been erected—popularly known 
as the Grindstone Church because it is 
constructed of discarded grindstones 
from a great manufacturing plant, and 
the work has been established on a 
solid spiritual and financial basis. Bro. 
Tryon began his work as pastor of the 
church at Pedrickton, N. J., Sept. 19. 


Rev. Harotp M. Dorretyt has resigned 
as pastor of the First Church, York, the 
resignation taking effect Sept. 19. Dur- 
ing his pastorate of nearly three years, 
twenty-eight members have united with 
the church, several new phases of work 
have been organized, and the church has 
been actively interested in work among 
the Italians of the city. For two years 
Bro. Dorrell served as president of the 
city district of the York County Sabbath 
School Association. On Oct. 3 he takes 
up his work as pastor of the church at 
Lambertville, N. J. 


Rev. Norman J. Meckiem closes his 
pastorate at Mansfield, Sept. 30, to be- 
come pastor at Swissvale. 


News notes for eastern Pennsylvania 
should be sent to Rittenhouse Neisser, 
Room 403, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Wayne Association 


The fiftieth anniversary meeting of the 
Wayne Association was held with the 
Honesdale Church, Rev. George S. Wen- 
dell, pastor. A paper was read by Mr. 
George A. Ross, clerk of the association, 
in recognition of this historic event. Mr. 
KE. M. Peck, whose early life was inti- 
mately associated with the churches of 
this association, presented some facts of 
historic value. The present missionary 
pastor of the association, Rev. R. D. 
Minch, who for twenty-five years has 
poured out his life in the promotion of 
kingdom interests within the territory of 
the association, told of some remarkable 
answers to prayer in connection with his 
work. 


THE BAPT eS 


Reports showed that five churches hay 
shared in the New World Movemen. 
their contributions amounting to near] 
one-fourth of the full quota for the a 
sociation. ‘The association appointed 
large committee on promotion and ele 
ed Rev. W. A. MacKenzie to serve on th 
state board. Director Russell was pre 
ent and urged the completion of the can 
paign. Under the auspices of tt 
women’s missionary society, an inte 
esting sketch on “How Not To Do It” wi 
given by a group of girls from the Cli: 
ton Church. Mrs. MacKenzie reporte 
on the Buffalo convention. The int 
ductory sermon was preached by x 
H. Fisher and the doctrinal sermon 
Rev. C. F. Butler. The session clos¢ 
with an address by Missionary J. F. Ru 
sell of Capiz, P. I. 

Pastor Wendell and his people we 
gracious in their hospitality. Plans a’ 
on foot for the completion of their Ne 
World Movement campaign, and it 
confidently expected that every church’ 
the association will codperate in t 
movement. 

By the will of Mr. Penwarden, ea 
church in the association has been mai 
a legatee to and will share in the @ 
tribution of the estate in amounts 4 
ing from $200 to $1,000. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarion Association 


The eighty-third annual session of t 
Clarion Association was held with o 
of its strong rural churches, the Frar. 
line Union, Rev. J. Robert rr 


pastor. The weather was auspicio 
the attendance good and the address 
above the average, with a manifest se 
of the presence of the spirit pervadi 
every session. Tuesday afternoon a 
evening was devoted to Sunday 
and young people’s work. Rev. R. 
Neighbor and Rev. EH. A. Harrar were t 
main speakers, and these sessions Ww 
instructive and inspiring. A commit 
was elected to arrange for a separi 
meeting and to provide a program. 
The association proper began Wedn) 
day morning. Rev. W. H. Houghton ki 
charge of the devotionals a | 
Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Rev. J. F. Russ 
Rev. Arthur Strickland and Miss Ma 
Cully were the visiting speakers, the 1 
three representing the N. B. C. Th 
addresses were uniformly inspiring c 
contributed largely to the construct! 
work done as well as to the pleas’ 
of the meeting. Rev. C. F. Smalley ¢ 
Rev. George L. Gibbs preached the £ 
mons; Rev. J. M. Harris read the cit! 
lar letter; and Bro. Charles cla 
of the local church and Rev. Jost 
Breen of Brookville conducted a oe 
ble discussion on young people’s WC 
The officers are: Rev. C. F. Smal 
and Mrs. Eaker of Clarion, moder 
and clerk, respectively; G. M. Stahln 
of Brookville, treasurer, and E. B. Dw 
of Kittanning, corresponding secret’ 
and member of the state board of } 
motion. | 
Some really constructive work 1 
done in the business sessions. The ! 
port showed that there was over $506! 
the hands of the missionary commi 
for an associational missionary, and 
effort to place one on the field is 
tinued. The recommendations of 
state board of promotion were ado} 
with one exception: The missionary 
mittee is not to be a part of the 1 
promotion committee. Dp 
This association has a clerk emer! 
Rev. W. B. Purdy, who has not miss€ 
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m for thirty-six years and who filled 
fice of clerk for sixteen years. The 
jation pays its clerk emeritus the 
ar salary for life, and this session it 
iim for two years in advance. 

2 messengers turned toward home 
g that they had enjoyed a moun- 
ip experience—hopeful and _  de- 
ned to do more enthusiastic and 
natic work for the Master during 
yming year. E. B. DwYeEr. 


VERMONT 


. IsAAc M. THompson of Orange, N. 
3 become pastor of the churches at 
wick and East Hardwick. Pastor 
pson did good work at Orange, re- 
z fifty new members into the 
a and raising in cash or good 
»s the entire indebtedness on the 
1 property. The people at Orange 
d their appreciation by presenting 
*and Mrs. Thompson with a large 
of money when they left. 
' CHURCHES AT NortTH BENNINGTON 
haftsbury have called, as successor 
vy. F. M. Derwacter, who, with his 
plished wife, has gone as a foreign 
nary, Rev. J. C. Rawson of Ticon- 
i, N. Y. Mr. Rawson is already at 
on this new field. 

G. E. Conepon, pastor of the 
1 at Grafton, recently received four 
1embers by baptism, and also three 
ars into the Congregational Church, 
stor Condon has the whole field 
5 pastor of these united churches. 


3 BruLaAH B. BATEs, a member of 
ennington Church and for some 
an active and intelligent Christian 
+, being for five years state secre- 
f the Christian Endeavor Society 
‘ding many other positions of trust 


and responsibility, has consented to take 
up for a period educational work for the 
Vermont State Convention. She has 
already begun her labors and has sent out 
a questionnaire to all the churches. The 
hearty cooperation of all the _ pastors, 
churches, Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies and women’s organizations in 
the state is asked for. 


Rev. Roy E. WuIttemore, who has been 
the intelligent, faithful and efficient pas- 
tor of the Ilsley Memorial Church since 
1914, has closed his work on that field 
and removed to Marquette, Mich. Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Whittemore are intelligent, 
consecrated workers, and during their 
stay at Middlebury seventy were received 
into the fellowship of the church. Ver- 
mont regrets to lose Pastor and Mrs. 
Whittemore, but congratulates Michigan 
upon securing them. 


THE GOOD WORK OF INCREASING the sal- 
aries of the pastors still goes on. The 
United Churches at Derby have recently 
added $320 to Rev. F. BE. Davison’s sal- 
ary. Mr. Davison is a good preacher and 
pastor and in every way deserving of this 
splendid increase. 


Rev. CHRISTIAN PETERSON, pastor of the 
churches at Websterville and .Washing- 
ton, has resigned to accept the hearty 
and unanimous call of the church at 
North Danville. He began his new work 
on Sept. 15. This leaves a splendid open- 
ing for aggressive missionary work 
among the quarrymen and their families 
at Websterville, for a man with the true 
missionary spirit who is a man’s man 
and not afraid of hard work. 

Rev. B. A. Fisuer, pastor of the church 
at North Springfield, is greatly encour- 
aged in his work, recently receiving five 
into the church by baptism. A fine young 
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woman, Miss Marion Johnson, has de- 
cided to enter missionary work and goes 
to study at the Chicago Training School. 
The church gave her a farewell reception 
on Monday evening, Sept. 13. The church 
has recently shown its appreciation of 
Pastor Fisher and his family by increas- 
ing his salary $150. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rev. CHESTER F. Woop, who has just 
gone to China, is a young missionary of 
unusual promise. Since his graduation 
from Newton, and while awaiting his de- 
parture for his life work, he has busily 
added to his competeney by service as 
pastor’s assistant at the Somerville 
Church and as acting pastor of the 
Stoughton Street Church, Boston, where 
he evinced marked ability to plow and 
cultivate a hard field. He is in good 
fettle for pioneer work in China. Watch 
him! 

Rey. Froyp Carr resigns at the First 
Church, Lynn, to accept the call of the 
Wilkinsburg Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
After his longer pastorate at Roslindale, 
he went to Lynn and was already lead- 
ing the church into large and _ vigor- 
ous service. Thus Massachusetts loses 
another of its best ministers. Pennsyl- 
vania ought to doff the hat to such a 
man. 

THE OFFICES OF THE state convention 
are being shifted into the rooms formerly 
occupied by the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society on the same floor in the 
Ford Building. There will be conven- 
ience and economy in the change, both 
for the society and the trustees of the 
building. 

ANOTHER prominent Bay State pastor 
has attracted a large western church, 
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Jn this day let treasurers ascertain the 


“Pay Up Sunday” 
September 26 


Campaign. 


up to date. 


will be due the last of September. 
status of every account and devise 


vise means for bringing all delinquents up to date. 


On this day let prayer be made for a blessing on all who give, on their 
nfts, on the interests included in the New World Movement and on the 


‘completion of the 100 Million Dollar Campaign. 
tis a fine thing to pledge up 65 Millions. 
tis a finer thing to pay up that amount. 


-et us make a 100% record for prompt and full payment of pledges. 


jeneral Board of Promotion of Northern Baptist Convention 


NEW YORK. CITY N.Y, 


76 FIFTH AVENUE 
| 


This is the first call in the second 
stage of the 100 Million Dollar 


On this day let all who have gotten 
in arrears in their payments—weekly 
or otherwise—bring their payments 


Five months pledges 
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and before many days we may be hear- 
ing of a call. But Massachusetts Bap- 
tists also go a-fishing! And fishing is 
good! 

THE RECENT STATE PRIMARY election 
nominated a good Baptist for lieutenant- 
governor—Hon. Alvan T. Fuller of the 
First Church, Malden. Mr. Fuller is a 
leading business man and carried the 
strictest business principles into his poli- 
tics. He is all out in the open, calls a 
spade a spade, and hits out from the 
shoulder at graft, lobbyism and waste. 
He will go up higher. 

THE OLD BowbDorNn SQUARE meeting-house 
is being torn down to give place to a 
new plant for the electric company. The 
impressively solid Quincy Granite front 
will soon be gone and there will be only 
a remembrance of what was long ago the 
fashionable Baptist Church of Boston. 


MAINE 
ENLARGED ATTENDANCE at every one of 
the five academies, Hebron, Coburn, 


Maine Central, Ricker and Higgins, show 
that the effort to give thorough training 
under sincere Christian influence is com- 
ing to be appreciated. Some of the most 
efficient Christian workers in the state 
are teachers in these schools. The help 
that is coming from the New World 
Movement is timely. 


Dr. TILLMAN B. Jounson of New York 
preached at the session of the North 
York Association at Springvale in such 
a way as greatly to increase the courage, 
faith and assurance of all who heard 
him. Rey. Irad B. Hardy of Sanford was 
elected moderator for the third time. He 
certainly deserves it. The ‘Sanford 
Church in the New World Movement was 
allotted $18,000. It raised $18,787. 


| FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational in- 
stitution has inexhaustible value. CEDAR 
VALLEY offers two years of College or 
Normal work for High School graduates ; 
a full four-year Academy Course; one and 
two year Courses in Business and Stenog- 


raphy; Musical training, either Voice or 
Instrumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agricul- 
ture, Manual Training, and Religious Edu- 
cation. 

For catalog and other information ad- 
dress 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, lowa } 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL §,, Cs, 2n¢ 


2-vear Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, III. 


THE New Woritp MoveMENT, according 
to the reports at the associations, has 
been one of the most significant elements 
in the life of the churches. It has led 
to the reinlistment in Christian service 
of thousands and the new enlistment of 
hundreds. There has been more prayer 
and intercession than ever before. Many 
have come to think in kingdom terms in- 
stead of in terms of individual interest. 
The scale of giving has been increased 
300 per cent. Seventy-eight per cent of 
the resident membership of the state is 
in churches that have conducted cam- 
paigns. One of the by-products of the 
campaign is the increase in salary that 
has been provided for over ninety of the 
pastors. 

WITH THE FALL season, the new direc- 
tor of religious education, Rev. Alexander 
Henderson, begins his active service. The 
associational meetings bring him to the 
“front line’ at once, and he is doing well 
his part. The Sunday schools will find 
in him an earnest helper and a wise 
guide. Great progress in Sunday-school 
and young people’s work may .be ex- 
pected during the year. Maine now al- 
lows school credits for work of a cer- 
tain grade done in the Sunday school. 


AT THE REQUEST Of the Maine board of 
promotion, each association in the state 
has appointed a committee on promotion 
consisting of three men and two women. 
These committees will codperate with 
the state board in matters of - associa- 
tional interest, in state work, and in the 
carrying out of the plans of the General 
Board of Promotion. 

QUARTERLY MEETINGS Of the associations 
will be held, affording time for devotion, 
fellowship and the consideration of the 
duties of the hour. It is believed that 
the significance of the associational unit 
can be largely increased. 


Rey. W. E. Brooks is the live pastor 
of the church in Harrison, which is one 
of the beauty spots in wonderful Maine. 
With the codperation of many summer 
visitors from New York, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, he arranged for a cam- 
paign for the New World Movement and 
for community work. Gov. Milliken gave 
an admirable address on the significance 
of the church to the community and the 
state. Dr. Whittemore spoke on the pur- 
pose of the new campaign. Some of the 
leading singers of the country who were 
summering in the vicinity delighted the 
great audience with such music as is 
rarely heard in Maine. The campaign 
in Harrison had a beginning that was 
helpful and absolutely unique. And why 
not? Is it possible to give too great 
prominence to such things as the church 
is now undertaking? 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Session of 32 weeks opens September 21, 1920 
Excellent equipment; able and progressive faculty; wide range of theological study. Tuition 
Special financial aid for students requiring such assistance. 


E. Y. MULLINS, President 


free; expenses moderate. 
information and catalog upon request. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Full 


“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
wo year course for undergraduates 
hree year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer ‘nquiries. 


ci 


BS iureg 


Pacific Coast | 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Sruart GoUDE OF SPOKANE was 
apart to the work of the gospel min 
on Thursday, Sept. 2, by a council ¢ 
by the Union Park Church, of whic 
is a member. Rev. A. F. Colver, of 
Church, was moderator, and Rey. A) 
B. Waltz of Central Church, clerk, 
following program was carried out) 
vocation, Rev. J. M. Nelson; Serit 
reading, Rev. W. H. Gibson; sermon,| 
A. F. Colver; prayer of ordination, | 
I. N. Monroe; right hand of felloy 
moderator; charge to the candidate 
A. H. Bailey; benediction, Stuart G 
Mr. Goude left at once for McMinn} 
Ore., where he will continue his colle, 
work, begun at Spokane. University. 
several months he has served as ai 
pastor of the Happy Home Church 
eral miles out from Spokane. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE FOLLOWING NOTE from Rey, | 
Chapman, who has recently come 
a successful four-years’ pastorate at 
nepeg, Can., to be assistant to Dr, 
Francis at the First Church, Los An} 
is an interesting outline of thet 
gram of this great church for the m 
immediately ahead: ‘We have h 
exceptionally busy and profitable ) 
mer. Dr. Francis has been fillin 
own pulpit ali summer and the "i 

} 


kept up in remarkable fashion. W 
already away to the fall work. 

week we had a young people’s banq 
which there were close to 200 i 
present. We are having the best ak 
ance in our B. Y. P. U. in years, 
have appointed a permanent board ¢| 
motion for the next four year 
look upon our work as twofold: 
the normal day-by-day program of 
ing up our work, the membership? 
mittee continually visiting and doi 
low-up work and the educational 
mittee providing four minute spi 
for regular services, disseminating | 
ture through the literature booth) 
viding a special program of miss’ 
and educational interest at the 
service once a month. The interden 
tional committee keeps us in toucl 
our sister denominations; the den 
tional keeps us informed about ou! 
affairs and actively supports our 4) 
national papers, and so on. Then Wi 
to promote! In every large chureb! 
is danger of a lack of true coordill 
Organizations work as units rathe| 
parts of a whole. Through our i 


— 


promotion we are seeking to dr 
gether all our organizations. The 
always some very worthy units 
never seem to come to the notice 
church. They would be trebly sti 
they felt the church really was inte 
in what they were trying to do.| 
our board is planning, to bring eV! 
ganization before the eyes of the ¢ 
Beginning Sept 5, we shall use 1 
ple to make a complete survey ' 
church field. This survey will cult 
in an ‘Every Member Present Di 
Sept. 12. On that Sunday even! 
shall bring the B. Y. P. U. to th 
A four minute speaker from that 
will address the evening congre 
A month later we shall work thro 
Sunday school; then the Broth’ 
with a great male choir; and so 0) 
a month featuring some one or Mm! 


id activities. We are also planning 
jol of missions beginning in Octo- 
-a little later. In all our planning 
seeking to keep first things first 
jueh attention will be given to the 
‘ment of evangelism.” 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA CHURCH, during the 

months’ absence of the pastor in 
ist, was ministered to by Mr. Ken- 
fobart, a native son and a student 
2 Berkeley Divinity School. Mr. 
t preached twice on Sunday, con- 
_the midweek prayer meeting, and 
for the pastoral work in a way 
‘has won for him the highest com- 
tion of the pastor and the mem- 
p. He is the youngest son of Dr. 
Hobart. 
_ SALINAS CHURCH is prospering 
the leadership of Rev. L. H. San- 
The pecple have voted with much 
jiasm to erect a building for social 
) activities. In the absence of a 
C. A. equipment, this addition will 
e for the social and recreational 
the community. All departments 
| church are flourishing, congrega- 
are large, and many new members 
ing received. 


'D. O. McCriuna, lately of Creston, 
is now on his new field at Tulare, 
us had an enthusiastic welcome. He 
tomised a made-over parsonage; he 
new one almost ready for his use. 
daquin people do things, and none 
mu can do them better than can our 
t folk. 


Apert E, Parcu has resigned as 
! of the church at Stockton to ac- 
| position with the Northern Cali- 
(Convention. His duties with the 
‘tion are not yet very clearly de- 
but he will serve as field director 
motion, assisting the churches in 
zing for the carrying out of the 
Vorld Movement, and in the pro- 
/ and development of the various 
al resources of the field. It is a 
fice, and he will largely have to 
he way. Mr. Patch is leaving his 
‘nm Stockton in splendid condition. 
‘his pastorate 108 have been added 
| Membership, thirty-one by bap- 
\the mortgage indebtedness has 
‘educed from $7000 to less than 
and the treasurer reports at the 
if the vacation season all current 
aid with a comfortable balance on 
‘He also has the fullest confidence 
fellow ministers, being president 
Stockton Ministerial Union and 
itor of the Central Association. He 
0 take up his work with the con- 
t about Oct. 1. 


FOur Great Need 


Continued from page 1204) 


‘and follow me.” Our greatest 
are due to selfishness and most 
Mifficulties in our communion arise 
l€ Same cause. Our greatest need 
‘enomination is for people to de- 
emselves to service in the same 
which Jesus had when He gave 
for us. 

not see how we can have a new 
Or a new earth or any kind of a 
‘lum without we have folks who 
King always to do the will of Him 
me to save us from our sins; yet 
Some of our brethren’s utterances 
ld be led to think that their pet 
’ favorite scheme must first go 


F 


through and then all of the weightier 
matters of which Jesus spoke so seriously 
may be taken up, if in meantime we do 
not have another movement, or some fel- 
low does not discover a new fundamental. 
Paul said, “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 
The early church came together to pray 
and God saved many. We have a con- 
ference on methods and fundamentals 
and go away mad, and God laughs at us. 
Mason City, Iowa. A. W. TANDY. 


Short Talks on Investments 
(Continued from page 1188) 
form of a bond or note having a definite 
maturity and secured by certain specific 
assets. The preferred form of security 
is a closed first mortgage on the com- 
pany’s real estate—i. e., where the indebt- 
edness is limited and where any future 
obligations can only be created inferior 
to the bonds secured by this mortgage. 

Bonds or notes are frequently issued 
having personal property as security, as 
in the case of railway equipment notes 
secured by engines and cars, or collateral 
trust notes having as security notes or 
stocks belonging to the issuing company. 
Many of these rank well as investments, 
but as a rule require keener discrimina- 
tion in their selection. Of lower rank 
still are notes without specific security, 
issued on the general credit of the com- 
pany. In case of liquidation these would 
fare along with other floating indebted- 
ness, and are the sort of investments 
spoken of as ‘a business man’s invest- 
ment,” requiring more than customary 
supervision. 

It will thus be seen that a purchaser of 
stock is subject to hazards of the busi- 
ness to a far greater extent than the 
holder of a bond or note, without the 
safeguards that generally accompany the 
latter’s investment. 


Laughs by the Way 


Mr. H. L, Phillips, in a little poem in the 
New York Globe, poked good-natured fun 
at the recent yacht race for the America’s 
cup. The type of yacht has developed from 
one bit of finesse to another until the 
boats are so highly specialized as to be of 
little use as boats. They simple can’t be 
sailed except under the most lady-like con- 
ditions. A real contest between real sea- 
worthy boats would be some fun. The pres- 
ent contest is simply sporty. 

THE 1920 YACHTING SPIRIT 
“We're champions of the noble sport of 
yachting— 

We lead a life that’s very, very tough; 
We’re fearless, brave, intrepid, 

But we like our weather tepid 

And we'd rather not go sailing when it’s 

rough. 


“We're out to elevate a sport heroic— 

A sport that weaklings never have defiled; 
Each skipper is a viking 
If the sea is to his liking, 

But he hates the nasty ocean when it’s 

wild.’’ 

Children’s misunderstanding and mishear- 
ing of words never cease to be amusing. 
One child named’ her Teddy Bear Gladly. 


Why “Gladly?”’ asked her mother. ‘Why, 
that is what the hymn says,” replied the 
child. ‘‘Gladly my cross-eyed bear.’’ 


A famous teacher chuckles when she re- 
calls her understanding of the little verse 
which they used to sing at the close’ of 
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school each afternoon. 

she now feels sure were: 
“Then hasten to our quiet homes 
Where joy and peace abide.” 

But she used to sing lustily the last line 

like this: 


“To enjoy a piece of pie.”’ 


In the Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 


The last lines as 


1620 gether with a Dramatic Service 
: for church and community 
The exercises, and booklets for con- 
Pilgrim gregational distribution in pre- 
Teton. paration for 
fenary || Mayflower Universal 
phon Bible Sunday 
NOVEMBER 28, 1920 
Send request for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 


201 Earl Street 


Midway Hospital 
389 N. Snelling Ave. 


St. Paul Minnesota 


Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS 


Departments: [ 
Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 


Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood 
Chemistry, Electrocardiograph. 


Training School for Nurses 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Our corporate name is 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Society.” 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Lis = oR 4 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 


ROCHE’S Er Se EMBROCATION 
LSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON ee 


London, England 9.97 Reekman St. N.Y. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash 
with order. 

FOR SALE—Modern home. Grounds about 
one acre; many trees; garage. Opening for 


physician and hospital. Address Kendalls, 
Osceola, Wis. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS WANT E D— 


Something new. An opening for a few en- 
ergetic ministers and other workers for part 
or full time. If you want to engage in some 
Christian work that will add several dollars 
a week to your present income, write us. 
B. B. Kirkbride Bible Co., Dept. 3-C, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


CALIFORNIA FLOWER BEADS. Make 
big profits for missions. Sample chain and 
lists 40 cents. Mrs. Ray Parrent, 1328 Ap- 
pleton St., Long Beach, Cal. 


SAC BIBLE SQ 


LAE 


DE 


AO Gawinng Ue GLOBE with re GOSPEL 
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This is the sixth in 
a series of advertise- 
ments setting forth 
the work of the 
American Bible So- 
ciety. 


We think well of an “enterprising merchant.” The term im- 
plies alertness, adaptability, keenness of insight, understand- 
ing of conditions, sane venturesomeness, and energy. These 
all result in growth, in either business houses or religious 
organizations. The history of the American Bible Society is 
an illustration of Christian enterprise. 


It is illustrated in the extent of its operations 
When the Society began its work, the first depository was in the Agent’s 
office in an upper room at the corner of Nassau and Cedar Streets. 
At the end of the first 25 years, the annual average was 160,000 volumes. 
During the next 10 years it was 600,000. At present, it is about 5,000,000 
per year. In the beginning, a room 9 by 12 feet in size was the head- 
quarters of the Society. In less than 50 years, the great Bible House, 
comprising three acres of floor space was erected. And to-day Bible 
Houses in all parts of the globe testify to the physical growth of the work. 
4 


Enterprise has been shown also in the methods 
The colporteurs of the Society, working in all parts of the world, have 
utilized wheelbarrow, express wagon, automobile, donkey, sailboat, 
motor launch and airplane in distributing the Scriptures ‘without note 
or comment,’’ until there is probably no tribe with a written language 
that has not some portion of the printed Scriptures available. 


In the character of its work, enterprise is again revealed 
This is shown through the emphasis laid upon and the money invested 
in the translation of the Bible into the various languages of the world. 
In providing the translations into over 700 languages and dialects, the 
American Bible Society has had a generous share. This is Christian 
strategy of the first magnitude. 


It was the natural thing, therefore, in connection with the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary that the promotion of the observance 
of Mayflower Universal Bible Sunday should be committed to 
the American Bible Society. The Society has taken this task se- 
riously, and all who avail themselves of the literature and helps 
provided by the Society will agree that enterprise has again 
characterized its work. Requests are solicited from pastors and 
churches for descriptive circular of Bible Sunday literature. 


“I am glad to know that on the 28th of Novem- 
ber special emphasis throughout the country 
will be placed on the part the Bible played in 
the coming of the Pilgrims to New England. 
Their ideas of government as well as religion, 
their conception of social life, of national des- 
tiny, of individual achievement, all come out of 
the Old Testament and the New.” 
W. H. P. FAUNCE, 
President, Brown University. 


Descriptive literature gladly sent on request. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Girdling the GLOBE with the GOSPEL, 
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The Baptict 


_ Published gid Week ina Ab the q Norabont Baptist Convention 


God's Fire 


BY J. A. FREY 


The Baptist Seminary at Hamburg, 
Germany 


By ALBERT J. RAMAKER 


Progress among the Crow Indians 


By D. D. PROPER 


Baptist Witness and the Problems of 
Today 


BY, Da Jeti LE 


English Dissent in Famous Fiction 


BY “LAWLEY” OF THE BAPTIST TIMES, LONDON 


The Battlefields of France Revisited 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


bo 
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Latest Publications from the Press of the 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Baptist Fundamentals 


The formal addresses delivered at the Pre- 
Convention Conference in Buffalo, N. Y., June 
21 and 22, 1920, have been assembled in this 
volume. Together they constitute a _ repre- 
sentative and significant group of writings. 

Registering some of the more conservative 
as well as some of the more liberal phases 
of recent theological thought in Baptist cir- 
cles, and restating some of the finest fea- 
tures of the Baptist heritage, the book is 
an index of some striking elements in the 
making of denominational history today. 
12mo, 202 pages, bound in cloth. 


$1.25 net, postpaid. 


The Stature of a Perfect Man 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M. D. 


A physician’s contribution to the statement 
of natural laws in the spiritual world. Through 
science, ‘“‘undreamed-of natural secrets have 
become the commonplaces of popular informa- 
tion.’”’ Doctor Lerrigo has drawn upon one 
department of this widely disseminated classi- 
fied knowledge in an attempt to indicate the 
wealth of possibilities of teaching by means 
of parable the truth concerning the life 
processes of the soul. “A classification of 
those laws of spiritual health which parallel 
the normal physiological processes of the body, 
and which may perhaps fitly be termed the 
physiology of the inner life, should be help- 
ful in leading us to a correct understanding 
of soul health.’’ 


Boards, $1.00 net 


Child of the Sea 


By Mrs. J. P. DUGGAN 


The journal of a Christian worker in Porto 
Rico in the years immediately subsequent to 
the passage of the island into possession by the 
United States. It could not fail incidentally 
to open windows upon the attractiveness of 
the tropical scenery; but its finest service is 
in introducing the reader to the home life of 
the people, the humbler folk especially, and in 
showing how practical is the touch of the 
woman missionary upon the home interests 
of intelligence, health, and morals. The book 
has been_ adopted as collateral reading for 
mission circles. Illustrated. 


Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


The American Baptist 
Year-Book for 1920 


A complete directory and record of North- 
ern Baptist Activity for the past year. 


75c net, postpaid. 


Friday’s Footprints 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH } 


Truth embodied in a tale enters in at open 
doors. Here are missionary stories—almost 
two-secore of them—told by a master of story- 
telling who has so coordinated her work and 
who presents her material in such a fascinat- 
ing way that to read her chapters is to take a 
personally conducted tour around the world 
of missionary interest. Miss Applegarth’s 
charming style in expression of her thorough 
grasp of facts is most effective to win atten- 
tion and to lodge information. A worth-while 
book for the juniors, and the seniors will not 
think it beneath them. 


Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


Old Trails and New 


By COE HAYNE 


An illustrated collection of true stories of 
Baptist Home Mission fields, presented under 
five general captions: ‘‘The Frontier,’’ ‘““The 
City,’’ ““Rural Communities,’ “Industrial Com- 
munities,’ and ‘‘Americans All.’’ The volume 
includes stories of the Frontier, City, and 
Rural Missions. It tells us of foreign-speak- 
ing work, the Gospel Cruisers, the chapel cars, 
the Mexican, Central American, and Indian 
Missions, thus covering the work fostered by 
the two Home Mission Societies, the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, the State 
Conventions and City Mission Societies of 
the Baptist denomination. 


Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


The Triumph of the Mission- 


ary Motive 


Edited by the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention 


A series of closely related chapters, designed 
to show the relation of the Christian mis- 
sionary motive and message, not only to the 
spiritual salvation of individuals, but to the 
freedom and safety of mankind in the long, 
heroic struggle toward higher civilization. The 
work of the missionary motive in the World 
War, the social applications of this motive at 
home and abroad, the power of the Christian 
spirit in shaping the ideal of America’s duty 
to the world, and the appeal of the missionary 
motive to young men and women—these are 
some of the topics handled by the group of 
peculiarly qualified writers. 


Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Send for these New Catalogs—Ready in two weeks 


The Church and 
Sunday School Builder 


Our new, large, illustrated, classified catalog of 
Church and Sunday School supplies, Bibles and 
Testaments. An encyclopedia of material for 


every need. 


Selected Book Catalog 


with 


Holiday Bulletin 


A carefully selected list of books for all pur- 
poses— Religious, Biographical, Juvenile, 
Poetry, Humorous, Travel, Gift Books. Some- 
thing to suit the tastes of everyone. Also an 
illustrated list of Holiday material. 


A POST CARD TO OUR NEAREST BRANCH WILL BRING YOU EITHER OR BOTH. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis New York Los Angeles Kansas City Seattle Toronto 
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Fresh from the Field 


The Central Baptist Children’s Ho 
holds its annual meeting and bazaar 
the home at Maywood, Ill., on Tuesd 
Oct. 26, from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. Churel 
are requested to send delegates to { 
meeting. Attendance on the part of 
interested is urged. 

The Linden-Dixon evangelistic par 
which has just completed a success 
meeting at Troy, Mo., went, on Sept. 
to a union campaign of the four chure! 
at Hamburg, Iowa. 


Col. E. H. Haskell, president of 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Socie 
and Mrs. Ella Gleason, president of { 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., both pro 
nent Baptists, were honored by being | 
pointed by Gov. Coolidge to repress 
Massachusetts at the Congress Agail 
Alcoholism held in Washington, Se 
21-26. | 


Rev. Frank McKeegan, the “Irish ev; 
gelist,” has accepted the call to beco) 
pastor of the Bethany Church, Chica, 


Silas Munger, son of Mr. and Mrs, 
bert H. Finn of Detroit, sailed on Sept. 
for France, where he is to attend the u 
versity of Montpellier. The young m 
plans to go into the export or forei 
trade. He has been in attendance at t 
University of Michigan since his sery 
abroad in the world war. 


The pulpit of the First Church, Jers: 
ville, Ill., will be vacant on Oct. 1. P 
tors interested in this field can write 
Dieter Daun, Prairie St., or to Wesley 
Gibson, 112 East Arch St., both of Jers: 
ville, Ill. 4 


The Baptist Church at Lyons, Kar 
has extended a call to Rev. Walter Dav: 
port of Garden City, Mo., who has . 
cepted and is expecting to begin we 
about the middle of October. | 


Dr. J. W. Conley has, since he resign 
as pastor at Fresno, Cal., on account | 
ill health, been making his home with |: 
brother, Dr, H. E. Conley, at Cann 
Falls, Minn. He would be glad to r 
from old friends. 


Miss Ruth Conley of the Conley Men 
rial Church, Detroit, Mich., has enter 
the Missionary Training School in C; 
cago, Ill. She is the daughter of Ri 
George L. Conley. 


It was with deep regret that the me) 
bers of the Randall Memorial Church | 
Williamsville, N. Y., received the res’ 
nation of their pastor, Rev. John Nayl) 
to take effect on Dec. 1. Mr, Naylor bh: 
almost completed his forty-seventh ye! 
in the gospel ministry, the last eighte! 
years being spent at Williamsville. Dv: 
ing his pastorate, the present site Ww) 
acquired and the _ beautiful, mode! 
church building erected. | 


The First Church of Baltimore, Md., 
vites all students going to that city for 
longer or shorter period to make th 
their church home. If parents will sel 
word in advance of their boys and gir. 
a committee will call on the young D! 
ple. Dr. J. B. Hicks will begin his Dé 
torate on Oct. 1. Address, The Deaco); 
First Baptist Church, Cor, Lafayette al 
Fremont Avenues, Baltimore, Md. 

The Minnesota Convention will be A 
at Austin, Oct. 11-14. A splendid P 


(Continued on page 1220) 
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IME: October, 1920. 

Place: Every Baptist church affiliated with the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 

Subject: Denominational, periodicals. (Where could 
you find a more stale, flat and profitable topic?) 


Scene One 

The advisory board of the church is in session. A lay- 
man is urging the necessity of getting Tue Baprisr and 
Missions into every family in the church. He says: “From 
a purely business point of view, it will pay this church 
to put these journals in the budget. It is not a question 
of charity; it is a question of good business. We put 
everything which is for the comfort or upbuilding of this 
congregation into our budget and then raise that budget. 
We put in an item for coal to keep the feet of the congre- 
gation warm. Why not put in these papers which bring 
us the facts which will keep their hearts warm toward 
our denominational work? I belong to a lodge. I pay 
my dues and receive my lodge paper. If I had been called 
upon to subscribe, I probably should never have become 
acquainted with the far-reaching work of the order. When 
I became a member of the organization, it at once began 
to use sensible efforts to make me a worth-while member. 
The church has let the principle of ‘voluntariness’ run 
away with much of its latent ability. I move that this 
waste be stopped—stopped by centering the attention of 
the membership of our church upon the great enterprises 
of the kingdom.” 


Scene Two 


It is the first Sunday morning in October. The pastor 
has just announced the subject: ‘Behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes and behold the fields, that they are 
already white for harvest. He that reaps receives wages, 
and gathers fruit unto life eternal.” You look out upon 
your own community. You see in it certain needs which 
call for the ministry of this church. You find many men 
and women who need the gospel which it teaches. But 
our full obligation cannot be measured by the needs of our 
own locality. In fact, our ministry here can carry its 
full blessing only as it is conceived to be a part—an 
essential part, it is true, but only a part—of this church’s 
privilege and responsibility. Our advisory board has taken 
an action which in a way is revolutionary. It will come to 
the church with a recommendation that THr Baptist and 
Missions be placed in the budget for this year so that 
every family in the church shall have the opportunity of 
knowing the facts concerning the progress of our work 
the world around. These journals will help you carry out 
the directions of our lord in the text of the morning. Lift 
up your eyes and see the hungry children of the Near 
EKast—boys and girls in Baptist Sunday schools—coming to 
the house of worship with the signs of hunger written 
upon their features. Lift up your eyes and see the count- 
less millions whose soul hunger is just as real and more 
far-reaching in its results. To the starved bodies and to 
the starved souls we must minister. The papers I have 
named will be windows through which you may look out 
upon the world’s need and see the great Christian agencies 
at work to redeem our race. 
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Short Talks on Invest- 


ments 
By Lee B. Doty 


The Taxation of Investments 


HETHER one must pay taxes on his 

investment or on the income it 
produces is an important question, be- 
cause sometimes either federal or local 
taxes are large enough to diminish seri- 
ously the net income one receives. 

The laws of the various states differ 
with respect to the taxation of personal 
property, including bonds and mortgages. 
Bonds issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment are exempt from taxation by the 
states or other local taxing bodies. In 
some states bonds of municipalities with- 
in the state are exempt; in others, mort- 
gages are subject to an initial registration 
tax (paid by the borrower), and are 
thereafter exempt from further assess- 
ment. By way of contrast, in some states 
mortgages are assessable just as any 
other personal property, and the tax 
amounts to a fair proportion of the an- 
nual interest. In still others (for ex- 
ample, Wisconsin and Massachusetts) the 
state has established a state income tax 
in addition to that imposed by the United 
States Government. In short, each in- 
vestor should inform himself with re- 
spect to the personal property tax laws of 
the state in which he lives. 

The federal income tax has a direct or 
indirect effect on every investor, whether 
he is subject to income tax or not, for 
since it has been in force it has had a 
marked influence on investment condi- 
tions. 

To begin with, interest on bonds of a 
state or minor municipality, as a county, 
city, public school or drainage district, is 
exempt from all federal tax, the theory 
being that if the federal government were 
to tax obligations of a state or munic- 
ipality, it would hamper the latter in the 
conduct of purely local affairs. The re- 
sult has been, therefore, that municipal 
bonds have been much in demand by indi- 
vidual investors of large means. Interest 
received on mortgages and on corpora- 
tion bonds is subject to income tax, and 
where the holder has an income of more 
than $5000, the additional taxes become 
more and more burdensome with the size 
of the income; so it is apparent that he 
can better afford to buy a tax-free munic- 
ipal bond than a corporation bond of 
higher yield out of which he must deduct 
his additional income tax. Individuals 
who formerly bought large amounts of 
corporation bonds now prefer the tax-free 
municipal. This lessened demand for cor- 
poration bonds has contributed toward the 
higher interest rates now prevailing, and 
thus operates to the advantage of the 
small investor who can obtain the higher 
yield without corresponding income tax 
burden. 

There is no legal obstacle to the United 
States imposing income taxes on its own 
bonds. The First Liberty 314s and the 
Victory 3%s are exempt from income 


tax; the other Liberty bonds are subject 
to income surtaxes (those on incomes 
over $5000) under varying conditions. 

Summing up, the federal income tax 
falls rather lightly on the person of mod- 
erate means; the normal federal income 
tax is only a small fraction of the in- 
come. The small investor is more likely 
to be adversely affected by the local tax 
laws of his state, and, as suggested above, 
he should inform himself as to local as- 
sessments and find out what particular 
investments will pay best, taking taxes 
into consideration. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 1218) 


gram has been prepared. The Austin 
Church extends a cordial welcome to the 
Baptists of the state. A large delega- 
tion is expected. Pastor McFarlane wel- 
comes all in the name of the church and 
the city. 

Dr. Wilson Mills has sold his home in 
Omaha and moved his family to 3709 


ANNUITIES 
LE GAC IES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
INS Ns 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, ‘1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 23 
East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
VOLK a Ny ake 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Frank W. 
276 Fifth 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Avenue. New York, Be Ge 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. ¥ 


Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


J 
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Agnes Ave., Kansas City Mo. For gey 
eral years Bro. Mills was state Sunda; 
school missionary in Iowa, and in July 
1909, became state convention secretary 
for Nebraska. After two years he becam 
budget secretary for Nebraska and serve 
for six years. For about three years h 
was district superintendent for the west 
ern district in the employ of the Publiea 
tion Society. For the last year and ; 
half he has been evangelist at large 
holding special meetings, and in thi 
work he will continue. Dr, D. D. Prope: 
writes: “Dr. Mills has always and every 
where made good in his different fields 09 
labor. He is very successful in his evan 
gelistic meetings. While his wife wil 
make her home with her daughter ir 
Kansas City, we are glad that Nebrask; 
will be a part of his field.” 


A meeting of the pastors and one rep 
resentative of each church in the Chicagi 
(Illinois) Association, together with rep 
resentatives of every other Baptist inter 
est in the association, has been called fo1 
Monday, Oct. 4, at Medinah Temple, t 
consider the advisability of extending ar 
invitation to the Northern Baptist Con 
vention to hold its next annual session ir 
that city. The suggestion grows out o 
the discovery that facilities at Winonz 
Lake are entirely inadequate to care foi 
the convention if the attendance is any 
thing like it was this year. Medinal 
Temple is available for the last week ir 
June and presents convention facilities 
such as Northern Baptists have seldon 
known. 


Dr. David Heagle, besides his othe 
work in connection with the Northerr 
Baptist Theological Seminary, has from 
the beginning had charge of its corre 
spondence work. He is now planning tc 
increase greatly the scope of this de 
partment so that it will reach out to the 
ends of the earth, thus largely adding 
to the number of its students. 


Rev. Frederick Bentley Igler, Baptis! 
student-pastor at the University of Penn 
sylvania, will appreciate the names an¢ 
Philadelphia addresses of any Baptis' 
young men or women who are going tc 
school this fall in the city of Phila 
delphia. Mr. Igler is one of the secre 
taries of the Christian Association o! 
the university and works in connectior 
with the Chestnut Street Church, whict 
is the Baptist student headquarters. Mr 
Igler’s office is in Houston Hall, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Rev. W. H. Thompson, widely ae 
as a successful rural pastor in Michigan 
has accepted the invitation of the com 
mittee on rural churches of the Ohic 
Convention to become director of rura) 
Baptist churches for that state and plans 
to get on the job at once. He will live 
in Granville. . 


Dr. Elmer W. Powell, pastor of the 
First Church, Cambridge, Mass., has ac; 
cepted the call of the First Church, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and will begin his 
work there on Nov. 1. Dr. Powell is 4 
scholar, a good mixer, a man with a fine 
sense of humor, a strong and attractive 
preacher and well fitted to do good work 
in this church with its large student 
constituency. d { 


G. W. Myers, secretary, sends us the 
following: “Notice is hereby given that 
there will be a business meeting of th 
Michigan Association of Free Baptist 
to be held in the city of Coldwater, 0 
Oct. 20, 1920. Business matters hav 
come up within the last year that mak 
it imperative to hold a business session.” 


-fober 2, 1920 
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Tho Bulletin Board 


“Baptists Since John the Baptist’’ 


OW long have we Hardings been Baptists? Ever since 

John the Baptist first started the Baptist church, I 
kon. And all the women who have married into the family 
re been or become good Baptists, too.” 


So spake Dr. George Tryon Harding of Marion, Ohio, father 
Senator Warren G. Harding, Republican candidate for presi- 
it of the United States, and who, should he live to see his 
1 elected, will be the first American father so privileged. 
d very proud is Dr. Harding of these facts. 

That Dr. Harding, his distinguished son, and all the near- 
Hardings are stanch “working members” of the Marion 
ptist Church goes without saying. Most of them literally 
re born to such service and honor. Senator Harding’s mother 
s not a Baptist when, as Phoebe Dickerson, she married the 
mg Dr. Harding; it is whispered, indeed, that she once 
xamed of making a Methodist minister of little Warren, who 
s named after a Methodist minister uncle. But she formally 
ned the Baptist church soon after, joined it, moreover, ‘‘to 
ye? 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding was “married as a Methodist,” 
t she, too, lost little time in embracing the faith of-her hus- 
nd. Baptist principles and tenets have bulked large with 
3 Hardings in many ways and capacities, and the “Baptist 
ascience,”’ should Senator Harding become president, is ex- 
cted to stand the United States in good stead. 


A New Masterpiece Proposed 


N all countries the man who tends the land is the country’s 
glory and safeguard. Millet has painted the French peasant 
“The Sower” and “The Gleaner.’ That artist will make a 
al contribution who paints for appreciative Americans the 
gro cabin in a cornfield tended if not owned by the Negro 
emer, or the entire Negro family in the field at cotton-picking 
ne, or a Negro artisan among the whirling wheels of modern 
dustry. Shaw’s Monument on Boston Common preclaims the 
roism of the Negro soldier in the Civil War. Another Boston 
atue shows Lincoln with his great arms stretched out in free- 
m-giving power over a Negro slave. Some southern city wil! 
rtray some day in bronze the faithfulness of the Negro slave 
the southerner’s home and estate in the day of his master’s 
sence as a Confederate soldier. I propose a statue to the 
gro artisan, as a fitting though belated recognition of 300 
ars of faithful and increasing services to American life, for 
ng years limited to the South, now for the whole country.— 
ydney W. Roundy, associate secretary of the Home Missions 


yuncil, 
A Dry England 


6 NGLAND dry within ten years” is the prediction of 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, British scientist, leading eugenist 
d chairman of the birthrate commission of England, who came 
re to address the fifteenth International Congress Against 
coholism. Prohibition in England will be brought about as 
result of economic conditions, in the view of Dr. Saleeby. 
jupled with this condition, in his opinion, the awakening of 
agland to a realization, as Dr. Saleeby sees it, of the fact 
at prohibition results in the United States have been misrep- 
sented to them, will tend to the overthrow of the liquor forces 
that country. Discussing further his contention that the 
onomic factor is the main one in bringing about prohibition 
Tt England, Dr. Saleeby continued: 

“The day is coming when, as predicted by Sir Henry Crookes, 
merica will cease to export food to England. Great Britain 
iports five-sixths of her wheat supply. On the day that Amer- 
a ceases to export food, England will go dry. On that day 
‘e destruction of grain and sugar for liquor will stop. You 
’e making a colossal experiment in this country. English- 
en visiting here carry back stories of the workings .of pro- 


hibition that will have their effect on the people. Lord Lever- 
hulme, shrewd business man, came here a ‘wet’ and returned 
‘dry.’ He said we could pay our debt in five years if we shut 
off our drink bill.” 


Dr. Saleeby said he would go direct to Scotland from the 
United States, where a vote on local option will be had early 
in November. He predicts that the American action on pro- 
hibition will have a great influence in Scotland, and that large 
areas will, doubtless, go dry. 


Why a Red Cross Sunday Has Been Designated 


HE fourth roll call for membership in the American Red 

Cross will be held between Nov. 11, Armistice Day, and 
Noy. 25, Thanksgiving Day. Sunday, Nov 14, is to be observed 
as Red Cross Sunday. ‘The fourth roll call is not a campaign, 
but merely the yearly opportunity fer all Americans to renew 
their membership and pay their dues. 

The work of the Red Cross represents the united Christian 
effort of Americans to serve humanity. For “the least of these, 
His children,” we are responsible as world neighbors—whether 
across the street or across the Atlantic. 

The primary obligation of the Red Cross is to the service 
men. There remains much to be done for them—with the 
Army of Occupation, still comprising 17,000 men; in the hos- 
pitals of the army, the navy and the public health service, 
where there are 26,000, the occupational, recreational and social 
work must go on; with the discharged men and their families 
help of a friendly sort must be given. 

At home and abroad—wherever disease, pestilence, famine 
and disaster stalk—the Red Cross must aid. The enormity of 
the suffering in eastern Europe is staggering. All authorities 
are agreed that, with winter, typhus will rage. Owr Red Cross 
knows how to give assistance and cannot stand looking on! 


Economic Benefits of Prohibition 


DISPATCH from New London, Conn., states that in the 

five counties of the second congressional district of that 
state the authorities were going to close four of the county 
jails and utilize the other one for the entire district. 

Dr. W. C. McLennan, special investigator for the Federal 
Council of Churches, states that the decrease in the number of 
inmates in the houses of correction, jails, etc., in New York 
City under the first year of prohibition, amounted to 39.73 per 
cent. ; 

Comparing the number of inmates in the Chicago, IIl., 
house of correction for the first three months of 1919 with the 
first three months of 1920, a decrease of 41.68 per cent is shown. 

In the state of Connecticut, approximately $28,000,000 is 
the amount of increase in the savings bank deposits during the 
first year under prohibition. The increase was from $387,- 
646,445 to $415,584,817. 

The city of Miami, Fla., which has been under a prohibi- 
tion regime for ten years, shows an increase in population dur- 
ing that period of 441 per cent. Property value has gone from 
$2,000,000 up to $39,000,000 in that period and bank deposits 
have increased from $1,500,000 to $14,500,000. 

Moving-picture theater managers in Baltimore say that 
patronage has increased 50 per cent since the dry law went 
into effect. 


The Practice of Baptism 


HE ordinance of baptism holds such an important place in 

the Christian life that it should be administered with 
great reverence and care. Yet there seems to be nothing in 
print either as to the proper administration of the ordinance 
or the construction of suitable baptisteries. 

Rey. Alfred E. Issac is particularly interested in this sub- 
ject, and has for some time been gathering material in prepa- 
ration for writing a small book under the title, “The Practice 
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of Baptism.” ‘The book will be devoted entirely to the practical 
side of the question, avoiding any theological discussion. 

As there is no recognized or uniform standard either for 
the construction of baptisteries or the observance of the ordi- 
nance, Mr. Isaac is seeking information from a large number 
of ministers and churches. He will deeply appreciate the favor 
if ministers and others will send him accounts of especially 
attractive and fitting ways of administering baptism and also 
photographs and specifications of unusually good baptisteries. 
Please address all communications to Rev. Alfred E. Isaac, 
Bayside, New York. 


The Book of Remembrance for 1921 


HE Book of Remembrance for 1921 is in the hands of 

printers, and every effort will be made to have it ready 
for distribution by Dec. 1. It will contain fifty-two lessons 
from the New Testament; a sheaf of experiences in prayer 
by present-day Christians; a monthly calendar of prayer topics, 
and a list of our workers set down on their birthdays, as far 
as these have been secured. A perforated leaf to be filled out 
and returned to Dr. E. M. Poteat, the editor, invites member- 
ship in the Baptist fellowship of prayer. 

The book will be suitable as a Christmas remembrance to 
friends, and it is hoped and urged that it be extensively used 
in the family group meetings, and in family worship through- 
out our membership. A great comradeship in prayer would 
surely lift the whole denomination to higher levels, and this 
is what the Book of Remembrance is planned to promote. 


The Bible as an Immoral Book 


T is a curious thing to note that in the Republic of Columbia, 

the colporters of the Bible Society have been arrested re- 
cently for circulating an immoral book! The Roman Catholic 
authorities have wished to stop Protestant propaganda and, 
with no other means at hand to accomplish this end, they have 
invoked the only law which could serve their purpose. The 
case of the colporters has been appealed to the procurator-gen- 
eral, and he has seen the absurdity of holding the Bible to be 
an immoral book and has declared that the law against im- 
moral books does not apply to the Bible. This is some indica- 
tion, however, of the low level of intelligence in South American 
countries. The only foundation for enduring republics in South 
America is a popular understanding of the democracy set forth 
in the New Testament.—Christian Century. 


Would You Like To Tour India? 


HREE wonderful tours are now available: First: A tour 
to the golden-domed temple of sacred Benares, including ° 
scenes in the energetic Punjab, bustling Bombay, beautiful 


Semla, our flourishing work in Balasore and the Taj Mahal, a 
dream in marble, etc. 

Second; A tour to the jungle for a royal Bengal tiger hunt, 
including plowing knee-deep in the mud, a black sack tree, 
Bhimpore and its bright prospects, quaint jungle songs, trap- 
ping the terror of the jungle, etc. 

Third: A tour to India’s majestic mountain peaks, includ- 
ing tree ferns, prayer wheels, making gods, deadly serpents, 
Bengal’s hopeful outlook, a five-legged cow, holy acrobat sit- 
ting among fires, a tree bearing pears, peanuts and posies, etc. 

Each one of these tours is illustrated by over 100 beauti- 
fully-colored slides. Lectures written by John A. Howard, one 
of our Bengal missionaries, accompany each tour. These tours 
have been wonderfully blessed of God. 

Write immediately to Stereopticon Department, A. B. F. M. 
S., 276 Fifth Ave., New York City, and reserve a date for one 
or all these tours. 


Striking Facts about India 


IRST: Out of every five persons in the world, one lives in 

India. Two-thirds of the entire population are supported 
directly by agriculture. 

2. One child in every five born, dies within twelve months. 

3. The census report contains 2300 castes and tribes. Over 
50,000,000 are classified as out-castes. 

4. Child marriage is one of the great blights of India. 
There are over 2,500,000 child wives under ten years of age. 

5. One woman in every six in India is a widow. The law 
forbids that even child widows shall remarry. They are held 
responsible for their husband’s death. 
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6. The average pay of unskilled women is from 2 to 4 
cents a day; for men, 6 to 11 cents a day. 

7. Of every 100 Mohammedans, three can read; of every 
100 Hindus, five can read; of every 100 native Christians, six. 
teen can read. x 

8. Ninety-five per cent of the men and 99 per cent of 
the women of India have never learned the first letter of the 
alphabet. 

9. The population per Protestant ordained missionary in 
India is 208,000. In the U. 8. there is one minister to every 
642 of the population. 

10. India presents a far more complex linguistic situation 
than if each state in the U. S. had a different language, 

11. The whole of British India and Ceylon are open to mis. 
sionary effort as well as most of the native states. 

12. The people of India are hungry for social freedom and 
for a way of life which will give opportunity for development 
in this world and hope for the future. 


Six New Leaflets 


IX new leafiets are now ready for the fall of 1920: Schoo 
life of the girls of the Far East; biographies of worth-while 
women and girls; everyday happenings that the American Bap 
tist women and girls want to know about! Here is the list: | 


“If You Were Kareng”—a story of a school girl of Assam; 
price 5 cents. 

“Christian Girlhood in Japan’”—Girl of the Orient Serie: 
No. 1; price 10 cents. 

“Sparks from our Power House’; price 10 cents. | 

“Kemendine Girls’ High School and Normal School, en 
goon, Burma’’—School Series No. 9; price 5 cents. | 

“Impressionistic Sketches of Life in China’; price 3 cents 

“Just Girls: The Abigail Hart Scott Memorial School, Swa 
tow, China’—School Series No. 10; price 5 cents. 

Order from the literature department of the General Poa 
of Promotion, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Active Membership in a Woman’s Mission Circ 


CTIVE membership in a woman’s mission circle stand 
as for 
ttendance at meetings; | 
ontribution of time and money; 
aking part in programs or activities; 
ndustrial work under White Cross; 
igorous praying for world-wide missions; 
ducational codperation in mission study— 
All done with a will and for Him. | 
Begin today to plan for the campaign. 

Next week, “How To Find Time.” 
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Why Not a Stereopticon? 
OU have been thinking for sometime that you needed on 
in your church. Never was there such an opportunit 
to get good pictures as now. Many ministers use the ster¢ 
opticon frequently. They are getting results. This is the tim 
to purchase. It is autumn; you can get speedy delivery nov 
better than six months later. You can have the use all th 
year. The price will not be lower. The Board of Prom 
can furnish you with one at a price as low as anyone. | 
$y (3h 4 
The B. Y. P. U. of America, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicagé 
and the Layman Company, 143 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, offe 
to send free and postpaid to every Baptist minister who di 
sires to educate his people in tithing, a package of eightee 
tithing pamphlets, several of them new, in sufficient quantitie 
to supply one copy of each to every family represented in th 
congregation. The only condition is that not more than tw 
kinds be ordered in any one shipment. Address either of th 
above named. | 
* * a 
Miss Helen Fielden, who is now an instructor in cot 
Academy, New London, N. H., has written a fine account 
the life of the girls of the Abigail Hart Scott Memorial Schoo 
Swatow, China. It is in this school for Chinese girls that Mis 
Fielden has been teaching for the past three years. This sto 
has been gotten out as an illustrated leaflet under the title ¢ 
“Just Girls” (School Series No. 10, price 5 cents), and may 
obtained from literature department of General Board of Pri 
motion, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. i 


, 
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World Conditions and Old Truths 


RUTH does not change, but men’s conception 
of it varies from time to time. The earth’s 
urface is not materially altered by one or two gen- 
rations of men, but its superficial aspects are 
aade to vary by the differing desires and ambitions 
f men. The skies remain practically as they have 
ween from of old, but men look at them with a new 
inderstanding of the nature of the heavenly bodies 
ind of their movements and of the immensity of 
pace. Truth abides, but men in succeeding cen- 
uries often look at it from a slightly different 
ingle, and so find themselves giving other explana- 
ions or emphasizing other things. 

Probably it is impossible for us to assume the 
nental attitude of the men and the women of the 
irst century. Their training and environment had 
riven them conceptions which are entirely foreign 
ous. But our needs are the same as theirs and the 
rreat truths with which we deal have not changed. 
[he New 'estament is as much a message to our 
yeneration as to any generation of the past. Jesus 
Jhrist does not change and the facts of the gospel 
wre the same forever. There is the same response 
v9 the soul to the Spirit of God which there has 
ulways been. One man may make one set of defini- 
sions and another man may prefer a set slightly 
lifferent, but both of them go back to the same 
rospel facts and both of them hold communion with 
che same God manifested in the same Christ. To 
mphasize this is to promote the unity of Chris- 
tian peoples. Bread is bread, by whatever name 
it may be called, and we recognize its value by the 
fact that it nourishes the body. . 

There is something wonderful in the way the 
truths of the Bible, the truths which center about 
Jesus Christ, meet the changing needs of the world. 
One may follow back the line of our great the- 
slogians and find many different theories of the 
atonement, and yet the great souls which gave us 
these theories did all eat of the one Bread. The 
centuries have seen great changes in the outward 
forms of civilization but every century has seen 
the triumph of the Son of God. And now again, 
ina world which is strangely upset, we are begin- 
ning to realize that the one and only remedy for 
the ills of men is found in the gospel, that as al- 
Ways there is no other way under heaven whereby 
men may be saved except through Jesus Christ. 
The old truths are once more to be brought to bear 
‘pon a new world, and as ever they will have their 
Pe onming effect. 

_ We Baptists believe that we hold these old truths 
ima pure form, that we have been able to retain 
a Viewpoint from which we can see them as they 
really are. So much greater then is our respon- 
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Editorial 


sibility. For modern world conditions demand a 
new emphasis upon the truths which came to us 
from God and which have in them God’s power to 
mold men’s lives. These facts and truths of the 
New Testament are today vital and living. He 


who does not see them so has failed to understand 


them. It is our business and privilege as pastors 
and people to bring them to bear upon all the 
problems of our time. There can be no social sal- 
vation without individual salvation; there can be 
no true individual salvation which does not look 
out towards social salvation. That is, men are 
saved to serve, and he who knows Christ in his 
heart wishes to proclaim him to all others. A 
world of reborn men and women will be a new 
world. 

Social theories are being debated on every 
hand. Let no Christian be ashamed to present the 
gospel truths as the final social theories for this 
time or any other. They are infinitely adaptable 
and they can bring us out of our present perplex- 
ities into a good city. Only let us be sure that 
these old truths are embodied in us, and that we 
are faithful witnesses to them and to Him who is 
to us the center and soul of all truth, namely, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


Approves Our Position 


| Fe the Open Forum of this issue there appears a 
letter from Dr. J. B. Gambrell, written to us 
from Stockholm, Sweden. To most of our read- 
ers, Dr. Gambrell requires no introduction. To 
others, it will be sufficient to say that he has been 
for some years president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, that he is prominently identified with 
theological education in the South and is known 
all over the country as a brilliant preacher. We 
value therefore the more this expression of ap- 
proval of the attitude Tue Baptist has taken in 
the matter of open, both-sided discussion. It is 
rightly said that such discussion, or the oppor- 
tunity for it, is of the very essence of democracy 
and that Baptists are incorrigible democrats. 

There are, as Dr. Gambrell says, some unpleas- 
ant things about free discussion, but the end sought 
is worth all the tribulation. We shall at length 
talk ourselves together and be all the stronger and 
happier because of what has taken place. And the 
new unity will help us to take up with other bodies 
matters which not only concern us but also other 
Baptist groups in the United States. 

Baptists of the North are fortunate that, at 
this particular time in their history they have an 
organ which makes such an interchange of views 
possible. They are realizing at length that THE 
Baprist is their own paper and are making free 
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and valuable use of it. It is hardly necessary to 
repeat what has been said before that, during all 
this discussion, the paper editorially ‘‘is going to 
maintain for itself a steadfast policy of loyalty to 
Baptist faith and practice’’ as that is commonly 
_ received among us. 


A Decline in Prices 


HE last week or two has seen the beginning of 
a decline in prices. How far this may go one 
cannot predict with confidence. But the fact that 
so many articles have been affected gives some 
reason for thinking that we have come to the be- 
ginning of our period of adjustment, following the 
war, and that the business men who are now exert- 
ing themselves to bring about a more wholesome 
state of things without the much-feared panic, are 
following both a wise and necessary course. 

Prices of many commodities have been much 
inflated. As people have ceased to buy and as the 
interest rates on money became higher, profiteers 
have been compelled to climb down. Wise economy 
on the part of the public will hasten this move- 
ment. It is possible to make prices too high; the 
public is coming to understand better what is 
meant by a reasonable profit. 

For the first time in many months, there is get- 
ting to be a surplus of labor. It is widely an- 
nounced in connection with price reductions that 
there has been no reduction of wages. But it is 
also to be noted that in many cases there has been 
a decided reduction in the working force at the 
factories. At the same time there has been an in- 
crease in the production of the average worker. 
The man who was producing less than he ought is 
the man who has been let go. The man who can 
increase production is the man who is being kept. 
If men can get back to normal production, they 
can retain good wages; they can do it in no other 
way. War conditions are past and there is again 
a demand for a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay. Labor must deal as squarely with the public 
as the manufacturer is to be compelled to do. 

_ For the public generally, the best possible ad- 
vice for the present is that they shall live simply, 
work hard, buy prudently, fear God and help their 


neighbors. 
The Group Plan 


How many churches are continuing the group 
4 plan as suggested at the time of the great 
drive last spring? There is no question that those 
churches which gave the plan the most thorough 
trial will continue it in one form or another. 
Whether churches which went into such organiza- 
tion in a half-hearted way will think it worth while 
to do more is doubtful. And besides these there 
are thousands of churches which gave the plan no 
trial at all. 

And yet the group plan is one of the simplest 
and most effective methods of securing quick results 
in church work, of bringing about a warm social 
feeling in neighborhoods, of helping the church 
to feel itself a family, which has ever been devised. 


THE : 


Because it has failed once in a particular field is n 
reason why it should not be tried again, especialh 
if the failure is due to the half-hearted manner jj 
which people entered into the work. A fresh trial 
with enthusiasm, and with knowledge sufficient t 
make the necessary adaptations in any particula: 
neighborhood, and with people interested enoug! 
to keep the plan working, would probably produce 
results. Churches which worked the plan thor 
oughly report great results from it. That testi 
mony alone is sufficient to warrant other churche 
putting it into operation this fall. 


Ousting Socialists 


A he New York Assembly at Albany has agai 
ousted three of the Socialist members whon 
it expelled last winter but who have been re-electe 
by their constituencies. The argument made i 
that they cannot be true to the principles of thei 
party and at the same time be loyal to the Consti 
tution of the United States. | 

We expect that to most people the act wili ap 
pear a good deal like persecution. Charles E 
Hughes, on Sept. 22; issued a statement in whic! 
he said: ‘‘The ouster of the Socialist members 0 
the Assembly is an act of incredible folly and i 
in flagrant disregard of the fundamental prin 
ciples of American institutions. I am absoluteh 
opposed to Socialism, and it is because I wish t 
see our institutions preserved that I think this ac 
tion, which is of the essence of Sovietism, shoul: 
be denounced. It is the more flagrant becaus 
these members of the Assembly had just been re 
élected in accordance with our laws and at a fai 
election, and because, so far as provisions of th 
constitution of the Socialist party gave any pré 


text for the previous ouster, these had been re 


-moved.’’ 


Actions such as this help to make men radica 
Nothing so vitalizes a movement as unfair treai 
ment. There are ways of dealing with radical 
without at the same time taking from them th 
rights they enjoy as citizens of this country. Pc 
litical Socialism seems to us to fail to recogniz 
some very important matters in dealing with mer 
Except by the use of force, it could succeed onl 
in a nation of perfect men and women. The spe 
tacle of Russia should be a deterrent to ever 
thinking man. But it is folly for any legislativ 
body to play into the hands of the radicals as thi 
body at Albany has done. Men’s rights as citizen 
must not be taken from them because of any view 
they hold, provided they do not urge action of | 
lawless or unconstitutional sort. 


Elect “Dry” Congressmen 


HE purpose of the ‘‘wets’’ in asking for ¢o1 

gressional action to allow the sale of ligl 
wine and beers is to nullify the eighteenth amenc 
ment. Most of the speakers try, for purposes 4 
deception, to hide this fact, but others of them a 
outspoken. They want to repeal the amendme 
and to bring back the old days. In fact the lega 
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ing of the sale of beer and wine will so far ac- 
mmplish their purpose that succeeding steps would 
ot have to be numerous. Seldom has this been 
ot in a clearer statement than that recently made 
y the Hon. William G. McAdoo, who said: 


Prohibition means prevention. It does not mean 
sense in any form. To permit the sale of light wines 
1d beer is to open a crack in the door of prevention, and 
yce the crack is open the door is wide. It would be 
apossible to administer a beer and light wine law in such 
manner as to prevent the gravest abuses. 

“T know from experience as secretary of the treasury 
iat no law which provides for drink containing a certain 
ercentage of alcohol can be successfully enforced. If the 
ww should permit thousands of breweries and wineries to 
e reopened throughout the land and to manufacture 
everages with a specified alcoholic content, it would be 
npossible to prevent the manufacture of those beverages 
ith a larger percentage of alcohol than prescribed or to 
revent adulteration after manufacture, and the effect 
vould be to nullify the prohibition amendment. 

“Fyen if the saloon itself were not reopened, light 
‘ines and beer would be sold at every soda fountain, at 
very lunch counter, and in every restaurant and hotel. 
. large enough chemical plant with a sufficient force to 
nalyze the alcoholic content of these beverages could 
ever be provided. It is a notorious fact that drunkards 
egin by drinking light wines and beer when young, and 
s the appetite grows the desire for stronger drink is 
eveloped. If we turn loose upon the country light wine 
nd beer to be sold at every drug store, soda fountain, 
anch counter, hotel and restaurant, we have destroyed 
he prohibition amendment and brought back upon human- 
yy a curse greater than war itself. The greatest victory 
ver achieved for helpless women and children would be 
hrown to the winds. 

“Tt required a two-thirds vote of the Congress to sub- 
ait the amendment to the states. It then required three- 
ourths of the states to put the amendment in the Consti- 
ution. Forty-five states have ratified the amendment. 
f Congress can, by a mere majority, license beer and 
ight wines, then prohibition, which required a tevo-thirds 
rote and a presidential approval plus the consent of three- 
ourths of the states, can be nullified by a majority of Con- 
wess, with the approval of the President. 

“The breweries and the wineries know this fact. They 
now that the prohibition amendment will be a dead letter 
mee a beer and light wine bill is passed. Every man and 
voman voter who puts the welfare of children and human- 
ty above the mere gratification of harmful appetites 
hould see to it that the next Congress does not destroy 
he prohibition amendment, restore the breweries and 
wineries to political power, and reéstablish the debasing 
md immoral liquor traffic.” 


Christian people should understand that one of 
heir ereatest political duties this present year is 
0 elect ‘‘dry’’? Congressmen and so to foil this at- 
fempt at nullification. 


| * * > 


Now that our schools and colleges have entered 
4pon their new year, we call upon our people to 
oray earnestly and constantly for these schools, 
heir trustees, their professors and their students. 
Let us take these schools and all their concerns 
qpon our hearts. A mighty revival of prayer in 
this interest might prove instrumental in forward- 
ing the end which all of us have at heart—namely 
that our schools and colleges shall be nurseries of 


ner 
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an intelligent, well-grounded Christian faith, and 
shall send out their students to lives of great use- 
fulness in the service of our Lord. 

* * * 

We invite pastors and others to send us items 
of news concerning the work of the home church. 
We are interested in the large church and the 
small church. But inasmuch as all of us are likely 
to wax eloquent concerning the things which are 
nearest our heart, we must ask that such items be 
condensed as much as possible. Write them out 
once and then rewrite them, condensing them as 
much as may be. Do not send in long newspaper 
accounts, for that merely wastes time in our office. 
You are best fitted to select the important state- 
ments in such an account: practice such editing on 


your own account and send us the result. 
* * * 


Special attention is called to the material ap- 
pearing this week on the young people’s page. 
Pastors may find themselves able to make use of 
portions of it, especially if they are accustomed to 
cooperate with the young people in their programs. 
In the midst of the present social turmoil and in- 
dustrial unrest, there cannot be too clear an un- 
derstanding of the different forces which are at 
work. And nothing is more important than that 
the young people should see the malign meaning 
of some movements which come with fair promises. 
The only really workable program of social well- 
being is contained in the words of Jesus and his 
interpreters. We shall all do well to center atten- 
tion again upon the principles He taught. 

* * * 

Printed in this issue is the concluding portion 
of the presidential address given by Dr. Hiley in 
Birmingham, England, before the Baptist Union 
last May. To us the material seems of sufficient 
importance to warrant reprinting it in our col- 
umns. England’s problems are not in all respects 
America’s problems, but the spirit in which Bap- 
tist churches must meet them has many points of 
similarity. 

* * * 

In the report of the meeting of the Central Ger- 
man-American Conference which appears in a re- 
cent number of Tue Baptist, there was a suggestive 
paragraph concerning their periodicals. Of these 
the report says that they ‘‘are conducted at a loss 
but will be continued for the blessing they bring.’’ 
Here is recognition of two facts: first, that denom- 
inational journals cannot, under present conditions, 
be made financially profitable; and second, that 
denominational aid in financing them is justified 
by the service which they render. Under existing 
conditions no first-class denominational weekly can 
be made financially profitable. Papers which are 
published as private enterprises must either find 
friends who will subsidize them, scrimp on_ex- 
penses to a degree that renders them second or 
third rate, or go out of business. Papers owned by 
conventions must be considered as missionary en- 
terprises and financed on that basis, if they are to 
have value as agencies in the work which the con- 
ventions are doing. 
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EV. F. A. FREY of Riga, Latvia, is in the United 

States in zvesponse to the urgent invitation of the 
Lettish Baptists of this country, the First Lettish Bap- 
tist Church of New York taking the initiative in the 
matter of his coming. No Baptist of Latvia or of Russia 
is better able to speak of the religious or political condi- 
tions in these countries. He is one of the most widely 
known Protestants in his own country, having achieved 
distinction as minister, statesman, author, teacher and 
publisher. He introduced the first linotype in Russia 
long before Latvia became a republic. 

Mr. Frey was among the leading Baptists of Riga who 
welcomed Dr. C, A. Brooks of the United States and 
Dr. Rushbrooke of Great Britain when these two breth- 
ren, comprising the commission of the Baptist World 
Alliance, arrived at the capital of Latvia. From him 
the commission was able to gain much information as 
to the position of Lettish Baptists. Shortly before the 
arrival of the visiting Baptist brethren, Mr. Frey had 
accepted an invitation to visit the Lettish and Russian 
Baptists of the United States, and on his way here it 
was possible for him to attend the July conference in 
London. 

“He deeply impressed us,” it is declared in the re- 
port of the commission. “Few pastors endured such 
trials as he throughout the terrible years of the war. 
The story of his two years’ exile in Siberia under the 
czarist regime, of. his imprisonment and narrow escape 
from death under the Bolshevists, and of his later in- 
tervention on behalf of the unhappy people who had 
been the agents or instruments of his oppression, reveals 
a man of fine and noble temper, whom all will be glad 
to welcome in London and in the United States.” 

—EDITORS. 


witnessed a primeval forest fire. What an immense sight! 

How the tongues of fire twine around the sappy, century- 

old trees and squirrel-fashion leap from branch to branch 
and from treetop to treetop, and whole clouds of flame fly from 
hill to hill! What an unforgettable picture as night sets in and 
frames it all in its darkness. 

On one occasion I took part in fighting the fires. We were 
some 100 strong, among us a number of German captives who 
were working on the estate where I was living in Siberia. 
The latter were the first not only to discard their overclothes, 
but to strip to the waist. We cut down a number of bushy 
birch trees and with their boughs beat the fiery tongues which 
were licking up the steppes and which were Sweeping on and 
on with increasing rapidity like a wave of enraged soldiers. 
It is doubtful whether we would have succeeded in quieting 
down the flame with these whips if it had not been for a num- 
ber of teams of oxen and ploughs which were brought up in good 
time and which we used in throwing up a wide belt of earth 
in the path of the fire, thus checking the advance of the thirsty 
tongues. 

On another occasion, quite a long while ago, I witnessed 
the fire displays at the Paris World Exposition. I recollect 
it all quite well. Those were wonderful, enchanted castles of 
fire, and it was on Fridays that the illumination of the great 
artificial waterfalls and the centrally located lake, with its 
numerous fountains, took place, The bottom of the lake was inter- 
woven with innumerable electric lights, as were also the foun- 
tains. The color display at the bottom of the lake and in the 
fountains and waterfalls over the terrace exercised such charm 
over the million of spectators that they looked on in silence 
as if paralyzed. 

All these were great fires. 
still greater—the fire of God. 

It was in October, 1916, while in Siberia, that I had op- 
portunity to hear itinerary evangelists relate their experiences. 
The government had exiled many Baptist pastors and shut 
their churches. Not being able to congregate in their recognized 
church-houses, the Baptists and their friends now assembled 
in private dwellings. They read the gospel, sang and joined 
in prayer in whatever way they understood. In the cities, in- 
stead of meeting in one church-house, the people met in ten 
or more places. Instead of one pastor, there were ten or more. 
The meetings were small, often of only five, ten or fifteen 


I HAVE seen many fires. It was while in Siberia that I 


But I now want to tell of a 
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By J. A. FREY 
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persons, but these were so much the warmer and full of spirit, 
There were many who for years had attended the regular 
church meetings, but who now were won to Christ and who 
became active and enthusiastic workers. Thus started the fire 
of God. 

In Siberia alone from January, 1917, till September of the 
same year, more than 1000 new converts joined the church, 
and there are hopes of the number reaching the 2000-mark 
before the new year. Up to June two evangelists traveled! 
from place to place to baptize the new converts, but after 
June another had to be added to keep up with the work. 

These brethren were guests at a house where I happened 
to be visiting, and they related some of their experiences, 
Their narratives were not unlike the records of the apostles. 
Here are a few of the gleanings from the field: 

In a village the constable, induced by the priest, had ar. 
rested a number of persons together with the evangelist be- 
cause they had been assembling to read the gospel, and had 
them conveyed to the nearest sheriff, some ten or twenty miles 
distant. The sheriff, after the investigation, released them, 
saying that he had often read the gospel himself. } 

In another place the evangelist did not fare so well. The 
prosecuting attorney had prepared a serious case against him, 
charging him with numerous offences, and he was convicted. 
This brother would have had to join the army in the last) 
draft, but as he now could not be called he was still doing 
his work in the army of the King of the heavens though only. 
in a prison. Another brother had a similar experience. 

There had been a great spiritual awakening in a certain 
good-sized village and many were to be baptized, but there 
were unscrupulous enemies who had been threatening to beat’ 
to death both the Baptists and those to be baptized. The 
evangelist had spoken to the sheriff. The latter told the 
evangelist to go right ahead, that he would see to it that 
order was maintained. The people had come out in great 
numbers to the river’s edge, where the baptism was to be 
administered, and the sheriff with his squad of men, all, 
decorated with badges, had commanded such respect that no. 
violence was attempted. 
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During the Scripture reading they. 
had stood with uncovered heads and all those present followed 
the example. The “clubbers,” seeing such reverence, had 
thrown away their clubs. The village experienced a great 
blessing. God’s fire! | 
While on a trip on board a river liner an evangelist over- 
heard a wordy scrap among a number of passengers. He ap 
proached and listened. The argument was this: Someone 
had been telling of a consumers’ club founded in a certain | 
city, adding that any respectable being could become a mem- 
ber of the same irrespective of whether he made the sign of 
the cross as the orthodox, with the thumb and first two fingers, 
or as the Starovery (old-fashioned believers), with the thumb 
and last two fingers, or, still better, did not do it at all. A 
strict orthodox had been listening and had started an argu- 
ment with the relator, accusing him of mockery of the cross | 
and of being a Baptist. The latter came back with the retort 
that he was just as dirty a scamp as the accuser, and that. 
the Baptist did not need such. The other, however, insisted 
that he was nevertheless a Baptist, as he had jeered about 
the various ways of making the sign of the cross. To prove | 
that he was not a Baptist, the former retaliated: “T’ll prove 
it to you in a minute that I’m not a Baptist. A Baptist, if 
you will slap him on one side, will turn to you the other. 
Now, you just try to slap me in the face and I’ll trim you. 
so you won’t forget it for the next ten years and will remem-| 
ber that I’m no less an orthodox than you.” ' 
The proof was so convincing that the argument came to. 
a friendly closing. “ 
In a certain village an incorrigible thief had been carry- 
ing on his operations regularly. He had already served a 
number of sentences and was well acquainted with the jails. 
It so chanced that he again was serving a prison term, and in the 
same cell happened to be quartered a Baptist evangelist. The 
latter had a Bible with him which he read daily. The thief, 
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out of sheer want of something to do, one day asked the 
evangelist to read the book also to him, The evangelist there- 
after read to him a little each day. It awakened in the thief 
4 desire to learn to read for himself, and he asked the evan- 
gelist to teach him. The evangelist did, and with great suc- 
cess, so that after a number of weeks the thief was able to 
get along fairly well without any help. The time had arrived 
‘for the evangelist to be discharged, and the thief earnestly 
begged him to leave the Bible, which the evangelist did. 
Finally the thief also had finished his sentence. 

Upon his return to the village, the thief no longer fre- 
quented the village inn where old acquaintances could also 
‘obtain a drink or two of “wodka.” One day the innkeeper 
‘met the thief on the street and inquired as to why he had not 
‘visited him, whereupon the thief replied that he no longer 
drank, nor smoked, nor even sought opportunities to rob, 
‘wherefore he had nothing to do in the inn. The keeper won- 
dered why and inquired 
‘as to the cause of such a 
‘change. The thief began 
‘to tell of the wonderful 
‘book and its influence. 
‘This interested the inn- 
‘keeper, and he asked the 
‘thief to drop in and read 
it also to him. So there 
‘after the owner of the 
Bible went daily to the 
inn and read it to all 
‘those who cared to listen. 
With each day they be- 
‘came more and more in- 
\terested in the wonderful 
‘stories and with eager- 
‘ness pressed around the 
‘reader, with the result 
‘that many quit drinking 
land their immoral living. 
‘Thus spreads the fire of 
God. 
| The meetings around 
‘the Bible were held regu- 
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on those in attendance. Unexpectedly the constable dropped 
in one day when, as usual, the thief was reading the Bible 
aloud te those around him. He immediately set out to take 
record of the proceedings and threatened to arrest the former 
thiet. The latter arose and, facing the constable, said, ‘Well, 
then, what am I to do, Mr. Constable? When I stole horses, 
fought and robbed, you arrested me and sent me to prison. 
Now when I read the Bible and pray to God, you again arrest 
me to send me to jail. Tell me, then, what I am to do.” 

God’s fire had spread as a result of the Bible-reading meet- 
ings over the entire village and the near vicinity. Men, 
women and children were converted from their evil life, and 
they began to pray to Jesus Christ. 

Two priests met on board a river steamer—the one from 
the village where at the time the spiritual awakening was 
going on, the other from a neighboring church village across 
the river. The first is telling the other of the happenings in 
his village and warns his 
colleague to look out that 
the Baptist plague does 
not spread also in his 
church. 

The second priest, with 
a carefree gesture with 
his hand, replied, “I do 
not in the least fear the 
spreading of the Baptists 
in my parish, for my 
parishioners are such 
drunks and ruffians that 
among them the Baptists 
will not accomplish any- 


thing.” 

“But, dear colleague,” 
said the first, “so are my 
people, but that is the 


very material out of which 
the Baptists work their 
members.” 

And so the fire of God 
burns on and on, like a 
primeval forest fire, and 


larly. Later, prayers were 
jheld, until the village 
‘priest began to find of- 
“fence and set the police 
f 


\ 
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The central figure is Rev. J. A. Frey, and at his left is Rev. I. 
of one of the leading Baptist churches of Riga. 


when a forest burns there 
is no hope whatever of 
fighting it. 

Riga, Latvia. 


Inke, pastor 

This group is composed of 

representative Baptists of Riga who tendered Mr. Frey a farewell reception 
upon the occasion of his departure for America. 


The Baptist Seminary at Hamburg, Germany 


_ Some Interesting Facts about Conditions and Experiences During and After the World War 


By ALBERT J. RAMAKER 


TWN HE present writer has not been in Germany in recent 
i years and therefore does not chronicle what he has 
himself seen and heard concerning our sister seminary 
in Germany. But he has secured from most reliable 
‘sources, mostly through correspondence, some interesting facts 
about conditions and experiences which this “school of the 
prophets” had to pass through in the past six years, and some 
of these facts he wishes to pass on to the Baptist brotherhood 
in Our own country. 

Thank God, the bloody war with its carnage of destruc- 
tion and its avalanche of hatred is now over; and it ought 
‘not be difficult for us American Baptists to interest ourselves 
\anew in the doings of our co-denominationalists in Germany. 
May we not in this way make an effectual beginning to bind 
up the wounds which the awful strife has caused on both sides, 
‘and unite again the hearts which have become so pitterly 
estranged? Moreover, we ought not to forget that the introduc- 
| tion of believer’s baptism into Germany and the consequent 
‘founding of the first Baptist church there was due to an Amer- 
‘ican Baptist minister. Since that memorable occasion—I am 
alluding to Oncken’s baptism by Prof. Barnas Sears on April 
| 22, 1834—the wonderful and inspiring growth of our Baptist 
‘interests in central Europe and in Russia has ever been one of 
our own great missionary triumphs. As the older and stronger 


brother, we can at least extend the right hand of fellowship 
now by showing that we desire to have’again a share in their 
triumphs as well as in their discouragements and failures. 
Ministerial students were not exempted from military serv- 
ice in Germany as they were over here. As a consequence, 
the first call to the flag in the autumn of 1914 left the Ham- 
burg Seminary with but seventeen students for the school year 
1914 to 1915. Some of the younger instructors were also obliged 
to answer this first summons, and this limited the teaching 
force to three of the older men. The year following, the en- 
rolment fell to ten men, and among this number were Russian, 
Holland and Swiss brethren. Toward the end of this school 
year the call on the man-force became so urgent that the sem- 
inary had to close its doors. The faculty of three was further 
reduced by the enlistment of its head, Director G. Gieselbusch, 
who commanded a depot brigade on Germany’s eastern front. 
In January, 1918, instruction was resumed and students to the 
number of twenty-eight found admission, being divided into 
four classes. Every one of these twenty-eight men had seen 
military service, and six of them had been wounded in action, 
one of them five times. The teaching force had risen to four. 
The conditions under which the seminary labored from 
January to July, 1918, were far from ideal. For lack of suffi- 
cient fuel the building could not be properly heated, and pro- 
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visions were high in price and doled out by means of food- 
cards in short rations of poor quality. The men who had been 
accustomed to better food in the army suffered greatly from 
undernourishment. Moreover, the war service had not been the 
best preparation for the exacting and confining work in the 
study rooms and lecture halls. In addition to all these disturbing 
factors came the Spartacist revolution, which turned the es- 
taolished order in the city of Hamburg topsyturvy. “We 
have become accustomed to many unbelievable things,’ writes 
a Hamburg pastor, “but this disorder and the bloody riots are 
unendurable. Our German people are rushing headlong into 
ruin.” And still faculty and students lived through this 
shortened seminary year a class of six men being graduated. 

There was one bright spot in the seminary’s life which 
ought not to be omitted. In spite of poor and insufficient food, 
lack of fuel, and much illness caused by influenza and under- 
nourishment, the finances were in good shape. The enlarge- 
ment of the seminary building and other needful alterations, 
planned before the war broke out, went steadily forward and 
when completed were paid for from funds which were then 
in the treasury. Some additions were made to the library, 
and a beginning of accumulating surplus funds for an endow- 
ment was possible for the first time in the seminary’s history. 
The latest report of the treasurer makes mention of a Ren- 
ner foundation of 125,000 marks, the interest of which, at 6 per 
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cent, is paid into the seminary’s treasury annually. The eo 
tributions for ministerial education during the past year fro; 
the churches in Germany, Switzerland, South Africa and tt 
United States were largely in excess of their wants, makir 
possible a liberal transfer to the endowment account. 

The reports of the last commencement, which occurred ¢ 
July 28 of the present year and at which twelve men we 
graduated, were very encouraging. ‘They reflect, as I hay 
reason to believe, the awakened and hopeful spiritual conditic 
of the churches at the present time. The total accessions } 
baptism, as they were reported for 1919, have been greater the 
in any previous year. The evangelistic emphasis on the preac 
ing of the pastors, the steadfast faith in the efficacy of ft] 
gospel to change men’s lives, the brave insistence on a rege 
erated church memberhip and on believer’s baptism, are ma 
ing a deep impression on all who come under the influen 
of our German Baptist churches. And let us not forget th 
these spiritual forces are well organized and are given ft 
play at a time when the state churches of Germany, alwa 
more subservient to the government than to New Testame 
ideals, are fast losing ground among the Christian portions 
the people. We may confidently look for yet greater triump) 
in the Master’s cause in the future. Let us now give o 
brethren over there what cheer there is in our own hear 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Progress among the Crow Indians 


A story of development during seventeen years of aggressive 


mission work with Indians who were recognized as among the 
lowest and most backward of any of the North American tribes 
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N June 8, 1908, the initia: step was taken by the now 
sainted Dr. E. E. Chivers, then field secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, to establish 
a gospel mission among the Crow Indians at Lodge 

Grass, Mont. The place was only a railroad station, with an 
agent, government inspector and an Indian trader. There was 
not a professing Christian in that part of the reservation, nor 
any active, aggressive mission work among the 1800 Indians, 
who were recognized as among the lowest and most backward 
of any of the North American tribes. There were no white 
people except government officials and cowboys. There were 
no roads nor fences, and no schools except the government school 
at Crow Agency and a few Catholic mission schools. There 
was a small Protestant mission school at Crow Agency. There 
was not a foot of land for a campus nor a stick of timber for 
a mission house. 

The human inspiration was found in the fact that about 
thirty chiefs and leading men had touched a pen over against 
their names in token of their desire for a mission and school 
at Lodge Grass. Rev. W. A.-Petzoldt was then pastor of the 
Baptist church in Sheridan, about fifty miles east of that place. 
It was largely through his efforts that this first council with 
Crows was held. 

In the short period of seventeen years, behold what God 
hath wrought! About 400 Indians have professed conversion 
and have been baptized. At Lodge Grass there is a church 
of about 150 members, with a modern mission plant consisting 
of a fine mission house, a school building and a chapel. Regular 
church services are held every Sunday. 

At Wyola, fifteen miles distant, there is a mission school 
building on a fine campus and about eighteen or more profess- 
ing Christians. A church will be organized there the coming 
year, according to present plans. At Pryor, on the western 
side of the reservation, about 100 miles distant, there is a Bap- 
tist church of over sixty members, with a fine campus and 
mission school building. This church consists of white people 
and Indians and has a white man as pastor. This is an im- 
portant mission. 

The Big Horn district is the newest, largest, most central 
of these fields of labor and gives promise of greatest results. 
It is a Romanist stronghold, and the Baptists have had to meet 
all kinds of opposition—similar to what Protestants find in 
Latin American countries. Up to the present time, forty-seven 
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persons have been baptized and fifteen are awaiting t 
ordinance. It is expected that a church will be organized he 
this year. The leading worker of this district is Miss Ali 
Steers, who has been in this mission work for several yea 
She is supported by the Woman’s American. Baptist Home M 
sion Society. The writer knew her when she was a teach 
in the Seminole Indian school in the Indian territory. Duri 
the epidemic of the “flu” she did a remarkable work in cari 
for the Indians, giving medical treatment and acting as nul 
and general helper. Bro. Petzoldt says that “she is the ant 
of the Big Horn district.” 

Previous to the time of gospel work in this tribe, offic 
records show that there were more deaths than births, but ni 
there are more births than deaths. It is said that the Cr 
Indian Christians exceed most if not all other Christian India 
in the liberality of their gifts of Jesus money. No money bi 
been paid during the last six years for interpreting, this Fo 
being done without pay. The Wyola Indians paid one-half t 
teachers’ ‘salaries in the mission school. The Pryor India: 
provide their own school facilities. The Crow Indian Chr 
tians were apportioned more proportionately under the uni 
budget plan than any white Baptist church in Montana, | 

The development of the work among the white people | 
Lodge Grass, Wyola and Pryor is an offshoot from the Cri 
Indian mission work. A great change is soon to take place } 
this reservation, which is about 100 miles square. The Cri 
Reservation bill has passed Congress, has been signed by t: 
President, and is now, or soon will be, operative. This 1! 
allows each Crow Indian to sell 1000 acres of land to settl 
on the reservation, much of which is fine agricultural land. 

a result, there will be a large influx of white people uy 
two or three years. 

It is worthy of mention in this connection that one of 
three commissioners appointed by the government to care ! 
this disposition of the extra land is John Frost, a convert 
Crow Indian and a member of the Baptist church at Pry) 
and another is Yellowtail, who affiliates with the Lodge Gré 
mission, some members of his family being attached to it. T 
third is a man from the Hast. 

The Indians are adopting modern methods of farmil, 
moving into modern homes, and there is a steady improveme 
in both material and spiritual things. Already there are fi 
towns and more than forty white public schools wherein m 
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qdian pupils are enrolled. This reservation is soon to be a 
creat mission field for whites as well as Indians. 

To show that Christian ideas and ideals are permeating 
ye minds of the young people, I will give one illustration. 
fr, Goes Ahead was one of the early converts in this tribe, 
nd he remained firm in the faith until he passed away some 
me ago. His daughter Helen gave a gentle rebuke to the 
\issionary who said to her, “It is hard to understand why 
our father, who was such a strong Jesus man, had to go just 
ow when he could have done so much more for the kingdom, 
thereas there are so many useless ones that could more easily 
ave been spared.” She replied, “Yes, that is so, and yet we 
yink that God took father instead of those who are not in 
re Jesus Road because he was ready to go and they are 
ot, and that gives them more chance to find out about Jesus.” 
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Before I close this article I want to say a word about the 
Petzoldt family, for their many friends love to hear about them. 
Mr. Petzoldt has been to Creston, Iowa, to visit his mother, 
and on the way back he stopped a short time in Omaha. For 
a number of weeks vrevious to this trip he had been out west 
in Idaho and other places making a survey of some of the 
Indian tribes for the Board of Promotion. His health is good 
and he is working all the time. Mrs. Petzoldt’s health is better 
now than it was some three years ago. She is competent to 
manage the affairs of the mission when Mr. Petzoldt is away. 
Genevive, now a young woman, has taken her first year in 
the state university at Missoula, Mont., and is getting along 
nicely. On account of the lack of schools on the reservation, 
she had a harder time than most girls to get a good start 
early, but she is making up for it now. 


Baptist Witness and the Problems of Today 


The concluding portion of the 


presidential address delivered 


at the annual assembly of the Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, held at Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, on May 4 
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) O give my own experience, and that is all that any one 
has to give, our real difficulty today is our individual 
and collective poverty towards God. It is that old 
hopes have grown pale, strong sanctions weak, and 

ace vivid faith numb. Our souls have become void, and into 

ie void have entered the seven devils of secularity. We have 
ist contact with our Lord. We have, like the parents of old, 
roceeded in our journey “supposing him to be in the com- 
any’—only to discover that we have parted company. 

When Jesus established his kingdom it began by the call 

f two men, to whom he said, “Follow me.” They told others, 

We have found the Messiah.” They were held, not by any 

thies, nor even the salvation of men. It was the spell and 

aarm of himself. His authority is absolute; his claims knew 

o limit. “If any man come to me and hate not his father 

nd mother, and wife and children, and brethren and sisters, 

ea, and his own life, he cannot be my disciple.” A truly 
oble man is overwhelmed with the responsibility of asking 
thers to suffer, even in a public cause, not to say suffering for 
imself. But Christ has not the faintest hesitation in asking 
le most stupendous sacrifice for his own sake. And they 
hade the sacrifice. They counted not their lives dear that 
ney might not disappoint him. When he restored St. Peter 
fter his denial of his lord, and commissioned him to the great 

‘ork of ministering to the church, he did not ask him, “Do 

ou love the lambs, the sheep, or the sheeplings?” but, ‘“ Do 

ou love me?” The sense of duty is great; love to men is 

great compelling power. But the only adequate motive, and 
1e only one to which he appealed, was love to himself. 

They took up the cross. And the cross was not something 

) swing at the girdle of a gorgeous ecclesiastic, or an adorn- 

lent for a woman of fashion, or to hang on the fob of a 

oué, but a blood-stained thing. Cross-bearing is not the 

rdinary sorrow of life that comes to all irrespective of dis- 
ipleship, but those sufferings that are the direct result of 

Yyalty to Christ. And they took it up and followed him. They 

ounted not their lives dear, and the all-compelling motive 

vas, “He loved me, and gave himself for me.” He ascended and 
ulfilled to them the promise, “And, behold, I send you the 
romise of the Father, but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem 

‘ntil ye be endued with power from on high.” “But ye shall 

eceive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 

“hey waited and prayed. And we see them receive the promise 

‘f the Father at Pentecost. And you see the result in history. 

surely never was there such a wonder in history. The picture 

i it is outlined with charm in that book by Dr. T. Reaveley 

doyer, “The Jesus of History.” 

| Imperial Rome had all civilized mankind under her rule. 

He not only conquered, she was more than conqueror. She 

aptured them and ruled them, not like a queen, but like a 

nother; and men were not eager so much to shake off her 

‘oke as to be Romans. Her religion was great and tolerant. 

she had adopted and absorbed all the religions that had pre- 
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ceded her. She had a place for all of the gods in her Pantheon, 
and if the Jews had been sensible they might have had a 
Jehovah Jupiter amongst the rest. It was a comprehensive 
Catholic faith. 

Into that world was born the Christian church. And no 
words can exaggerate its meanness from the social and political 
standpoints—a ludicrous collection of trivial people; the fuller 
and baker, every kind of unclean and disreputable person was 
asked to join it. As one said, “It was the religion of every 
poor devil, and the one condition was, ‘Only believe.’” They 
went to the victim of the common lust and told her that Christ 
loved her and gave himself for her; to the 60,000,000 slaves 
in the empire, and proclaimed liberty to the captives in his 
name and the opening of the prison to those that were bound. 
The slave believed it, and it gave him a new self-respect, He 
grew in moral stature, and they marveled at his truth, honesty 
and cleanness. They had the great distinction of Christian 
men; they manifested in their conduct the image and super- 
scription of Jesus. They had been with Christ and had learned 
of him. They refused any compromise; they would make no 
terms; they proclaimed a holy war till he should reign whose 
right was it. The old gods must go, and the wonder of all the 
centuries is that they are gone. The representatives of the 
despised and ludicrous company of trivial people have stood 
at the grave of all this glory. They were clothed with power 
from on high, and men were not able to resist the wisdom in 
which they spake and the power in which they lived. That 
is the miracle of the centuries. 

And it appears from history that it has ever been so. God’s 
method: tarrying and praying until they were endued with 
power. And it rarely if ever originated, probably never, in 
great conferences of great ecclesiastics discussing church poli- 
ties and methods. 

John Richard Green, in speaking of what he calls “the 
first of those great religious movements which England experi: 
enced,” thus describes the origin: 

“Everywhere in town and country men banded themselves 
together for prayer. Hermits flocked to the woods, se di 
they spread over the moors and forests, Jollee Wai loge iS 
action when, at the end of Henry’s reign, they started into a 
power strong enough to save England from anarchy, has been 
felt in our country ever since.” 


And so it was in the thirteenth century. Another “relig- 
ious revolution” occurred at the coming of the Friars: 


“They were the itinerant preachers whose fervid appeals 
and familiar stories brought religion into the fair and the 
market-place. There was no order of service, no appointed 
leaders of devotion. Men sang or prayed as they were moved 
by the inward impulse, and the spiritual power and presence 
was duly felt by all.” 

So was the revival under Tauler throughout the Rhine- 
land. While a popular preacher, he was convinced by a lay- 
man that he did not himself know Christ intimately enough to 
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deliver the message. He retired for two years, and then he 
told his hearers that “the joy of the bride with the bridegroom 
was so great that no man can conceive it.” So he spake by 
the wayside and in the market-place, and the great feature was 
the “praying circles.’ It all began with that layman. 

Again so was it with John Wycliffe, the “Morning Star” 
of the Reformation, and the order of “Poor Preachers,” until 
in a few years “every second man” you met had accepted the 
message. 

“The great religious awakening in 1857 started in a prayer 
meeting in Fulton Street, New York, and it spread to work- 
shops, colleges, schools, hotels. It drew hundreds of thousands, 
including men of all parties, politics and denominations, in- 
cluding infidels, Unitarians, Roman Catholics and Jews, into 
a deep solicitude about religion.” 

And in the same month the same thing happened in Ire- 
land, and it began when “four young men met for ‘special 
prayer’ in the town of Antrim, and for some time it was simply 
the prayer of faith and hope, when God heard their prayers, 
and tens of thousands had been convinced or converted.” 

And in all these cases it was a discovery of Christ, a new 
experience, a new compulsion. They could not but speak. None 
can limit the divine activity as to how God will act in the 
future. But at least that so far has been his method in history. 

And in all our discussioris of our present difficulties and 
problems we miss that. Our individual poverty towards God 
is disguised in learned discussions about plans and polities. 
And so we are tempted to resort to paltry remedies and re- 
arrangements, to rush to any port that promises temporary 
shelter from the storm. 

Our want is deep, strong, enlightened convictions. And 
may I be permitted to say that is a supreme qualification in 
those of us who preach the gospel—a great strong enlightened 
ministry with its great burning message of certitude born of 
experience? 

It is said that many are kept out of our ministry because 
it does not offer a living wage. The meanness of the pay of 
the great bulk of our Baptist ministers is the shame of the 
church of God. There is no place in England where the pinch 
of poverty is more felt or more heroically endured than in the 
Baptist manse. And our ministry can never be what it ought 
to be until these men are delivered from the degrading em- 
barrassments of this shameful poverty. It reflects the greatest 
credit upon them, but it is the gravest reflection upon the Bap- 
tist community. But I can hardly believe that any are kept 
out of it on account of the hardship of its lot. Mr. Spurgeon 
used to say, “Never enter the Baptist ministry if you can keep 
out of it.’ And those kept out of it on account of its hard- 
ship are perhaps best out of it. But all those of us who are in 
it need to be sure of our call and perfectly sure of our message. 
There is no greater need than that today. 

And again we must witness to our generation the spirit- 
uality of the church of God. The whole drift of the teaching 
of our Lord is against laying stress on form and for concentra- 
tion of thought and energy on the things of the Spirit. Whole 
books are written for the express purpose of guarding against 
reverting to what the apostle calls the “beggarly elements” of 
superseded Judaism—the epistles to the Galatians and to the 
Hebrews. We caim to stand on the spirituality of the New 
Testament. But the world demands that we should show our 
faith by our works: it must be manifested unquestionably in 
our conduct. There lies the power. It is true that crowds 
may be attracted by some observance, by the trappings of a 
great ritual: but the success of any sacerdotal party is not due 
to these. It is due above all things to the strength of their 
spiritual convictions and the depths of their loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, to the self-sacrificing devotion of their lives and the 
fervor of their piety. Not because of these other things do 
they succeed, but in defiance of them. Dr. Glover’s account of 
the early church in the Roman Empire was that they outlived 
them, outdied them and outthought them. The word outlived 
is a great word. 

Now, if we stand for anything we stand for a regenerate 
membership. We deny any monopoly of priesthood by a class, 
and we claim it for all believers. But perhaps the most fearful 
thing is to claim it and not possess it, and thence not manifest 
it in our lives. The England of today is not remotely interested 
in that word “episcopacy” or the things that separate us as 
churches. It leaves men cold and complacently unconcerned. 
But they do know a clean man from an unclean, and a truth- 


-eager to sack London. 
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ful man from a liar, and a holy man from an unholy: and witl 
all the weakness that may affect our democracy they are neve 
insensitive to the appeal of pure goodness and spirituality. Ow 
great fathers were known by the name they bore, Puritans 
They had that distinction that none could deny, like Olive: 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. ‘They were men who had the fear o 
God in them and made conscience of what they did, with th 
result that to the day of their death they never knew defeat 

Oliver Cromwell himself is a supreme manifestation o 
the same thing. He was a Puritan of the Puritans, as Fred 
erick Harrison says: “The Bible was literal food to his under 
standing. He saw the finger of God in every incident of life 
If undecided, Cromwell sought God; if hopeless, he lost God 
if confident, he had found God. What men now feel in earnes 
moments of prayer, he felt in his lying-down and rising-uy 
in the market-place and in the home, in society, in busines: 
in parliament and council, and on the battlefield: felt in th 
full tide of his daily life what pious men now feel on thei 
knees and on their death-bed.” And Harrison adds: “It is” 
melancholy fact that the utterances of the most sincere 
men should now be repulsive to us, because insincere me 
chose to imitate their words and to build up in a cant wha 
was once heartfelt truthfulness.” 

And it is not learned discussions on theology which wi 
bring us into a large place and give us that directing, penetra 
ing, controlling power in our national life that our Purita 
fathers had, but bearing in our bodies and spirits the mark 
of the Lord Jesus. We have to reveal the spirit and tempe 
of the Christ in our daily lives. It is wonderful how sel 
righteousness can be fed by attending conferences and discus 
ing the difficulties of the church or attending meetings for th 
deepening of the spiritual life. | 

Our land is seething with unrest, and thousands of rem 
dies are prescribed. It is for us to proclaim the gospel an 
ethics of Jesus Christ. That, and that only, will save our n) 
tion. The final remedy is with the church of Jesus. Whe 
we go back to the industrial revolution when England cease 
to be agricultural and people rushed to the great induge| 
centers as the result of the discovery of coal and the inve 
tions of Hargreaves, Arkwright and Watt, and produced tl 
conditions that perplex and vex us at this hour—all the cond 
tions of unrest and peril that were in France and there 
sulted in bloody revolution that was supposed to usher in tl 
golden age of equality and fraternity—all these conditions we 
in England. But we were saved from it when John Wesl¢ 
went unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street and heai 
Luther’s Preface of the Romans read. He wrote in his dial 
under the date, May 24, 1738: a | 

“IT felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did tru 
Christ and Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance W' 
given me that my sins were pardoned, and saved me from t} 
law of sin and death.” * | 
'Lecky says: _ - | 

“Tt is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the scene whi 
took place in that humble meeting at Aldersgate forms ‘ 
epoch in English history.” a} 

How dark that day! Pitt talked of “thousands of bandit 
The moral life was at its lowest et 
Religion had lost its power and ceased to be a restraint. { 
Bishop Butler says, “Religion was the principal subject | 
mirth and ridicule.’ Immorality abounded in high lif 
drunkenness was regarded as no disgrace. The lower ia 


were simply pagan, herded together in densely-populated are 
where law and order were practically unknown. But we we 
saved, and why? : 

Lecky supplies his explanation: 

“Peculiarly fortunate was it for England that the ind! 
trial revolution had been preceded by the warming of Jo 
Wesley’s heart and the resulting religious revival which open! 
a new spring of moral and religious energy amongst the poi 
and at the same time gave a powerful impulse to the philé 
thropy of the rich. The warming of that great heart was t 
epoch of English history.” 2 | 

And the new time will come and the perils of our day 
over, not by any little alterations or re-arrangements or te 
porary expedients, but by the warming of our individual hear 
We cannot remedy the ills of our time, but we can be mindj 
of our own spiritual life. We must come back to oursel 
and not be lost in the crowd’s speculations. I have atten 
not a few meetings to talk over that great word “reconst 
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ym,” and we have been compelled to hear of many remedies 
d acute diagnosis of the disease, but I have never heard one 
nfess that he thought that the cause may be in his own 
art. And yet it is so. John Stuart Mill says that “the worth 
‘a state in the long run is the worth of the individuals com- 
ising it.” And the worth of the church in the long run is 
t the worth of its officials, or its organizations, of its ritual 
want of ritual, but the spiritual value of the members com- 
sing it. It is not circumcision or uncircumcision, but a new 
sature, a new creation: and we hide that by talking about 
e paraphernalia of the church of Christ and not of its 
sence. 

And as for the expression of that loyalty to Christ, there 
e just a few ways where it could be definitely manifested 
some specific duties that our times clamor for. 


4, There are the rampant and arrogant evils of our day. 
rely Roman Catholic, Anglican and Free Churchmen can 
mbine here. This asks for no compromise. 


2. We can endeavor to make the streets of England vastly 
fer than they are to the young people of our land. 


' 8. We can at least resolve to remember the Sabbath Day 
keep it holy; not by enforcing a Jewish Sabbath or by rob- 
ag it of the glory of the Easter Day, not by enforcing our 
saws on those who do not agree with us by legal enactments, 
‘t by those of us who profess faith in and loyalty to Christ 
eping the festival in that way which will add to our physical, 
tellectual and spiritual power. 

_ 4, And supremely we need to express our loyalty to Christ 
/ showing piety at home. If I learned one thing more em- 
atically than another during my contact with the boys in 
*ance in all their experiences—in health and in the hour of 
re extremity—it was that the deepest and most powerful 
ing in them was the religion that they had learned at their 


HE new recognition by the English Established Church 
of the Nonconformist chapel, as embodied in the recent 
r report of the Lambeth Conference, recalls the fact that 
the English Dissenters in past years have not fared 
ry well in popular fiction. ‘The best-known writers, as a 
le, have treated Nonconformity with dislike or contempt, 
fark Rutherford” being perhaps the only author of first- 
te literary standing who has shown sympathetic interest. 
, Alfred Tennyson, that great poet of the ideal, never alludes 
| Nonconformists but with a sneer, and the Baptists espe 
ally come in for the lash. The churchwarden in “The North- 
mm Cobbler” thus speaks to the curate: 
| “Naay, but the mun speak hout to the Baptises here i’ the 
‘wn. Fur moast on ’em talks agean tithe, an’ I’d like tha to 
‘aach ’em down. Fur they’ve bin preachin’ mea down, they 
sve, an’ I haates “em now. Fur they leaved their nasy sins 
‘my pond, an’ it poisoned the cow.” 
| Charles Dickens gives a picture of what is alleged to be 
little Baptist chapel in Little Alie Street, London, in his 
Nd Curiosity Shop,” which is anything but flattering: 


} 


_ “Tt was not badly named in one particular, being in truth 
particularly little Bethel, of the smallest dimensions, with 
|small number of small pews, in which a small gentleman 
ty trade a shoemaker and by calling a divine) was delivering 
| by no means a small voice a by no means small sermon, 
\dging its dimensions by the condition of his audience, which, 
| their gross amount were but small, comprised a still smaller 
‘umber of hearers, as the majority were slumbering.” 
Rey. Charles Kingsley, once canon of Westminster, was 
ted for his religious broadmindedness, but in his descrip- 
on of two dissenting ministers hostility is scarcely veiled: 
“The elder was a little, sleek, silver-haired old man with 


| Dank, weak face, just like a white rabbit The 
te was tall, grim, dark, bilious, with a narrow forehead 


treating suddenly from his eyebrows up to a conical peak 
| Dlack hair over his ears. He preached higher doctrine, 
ore fatalist and antinomian than his gentler colleague, and 
Wing also a stentorian voice, was the much greater favorite 
the chapel.” 


Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, another distinguished novelist of 
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mother’s knee—vastly deeper than all impressions made in 
our churches. I am inclined to think that the decline of all 
that is best in our church and national life is due to the 
decline of our domestic piety, and that the weakening of our 
church life has its cause in the want of a home religion. 
Macaulay says that during the days of the Puritans you could 
not pass down Cheapside during the hours of evening with- 
out hearing hymns being sung or Scripture read. It was here 
that the men and women were grown, in homes like these, who 
won the battle of the Reformation and produced the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland. God’s first charge for the religious edu- 
cation of the children is upon the parents, and that surely is 
a first charge and obligation that we ought to pay. 


5. Then I think that there is a call as never before for 
open-air preaching. It is in this way always that England 
has been powerfully influenced. We shall never rescue the peo- 
ple in our conventicles. I can remember the day when the 
Socialists stood almost alone or in little groups—the sport 
of religious onlookers; but, they have grown until they have 
won a great part of ‘England to their cause. We have left the 
great work to societies, lonely and ill-supported. We have 
left the unbelievers to proclaim their message without making 
reply, until they have come to think that we have no reply 
to make. The sympathy of the British crowd is always with 
the man who proclaims the gospel, but the work is not to be 
left to the least equipped, but to the richest products of the 
grace of God. 

And it is there mainly that the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. We are known to our shame as the people 
who preach only to the middle classes, and there is too much 
truth in the accusation. And when the Spirit of God is upon 
us in large measure, the poor will have the gospel preached to 
them. 


| English Dissent in Famous Fiction 


BY “LAWLEY” OF THE BAPTIST TIMES, LONDON 


the last century, in her ‘Salem Chapel’ explains that people 
used to send the jellies left over from the previous night’s tea 
party to the chapel minister. He was in charge of Mr. Tozer, 
Italian warehouseman and chief deacon. After delivering a 
course of aggressive lectures against the Established Church, 
he resigned the pastorate of the chapel—the only thing a 
young man of natural refinement could be expected to do. 
He is said to have gazed on the perpetual curate of St. Rogue’s 
with a certain wishfulness, as if he wished for all the world 
that he also were an Anglican clergyman! 

Much more favorable is George Eliot’s description of Mr. 
Rufus Lyon in “Felix Holt,” who is a “fine old fellow and an 
old-fashioned Puritan.” To Rev. Augustus Dubarry, the repre- 
sentative of the Establishment, he was “the firebrand of the 
parish, teaching hucksters and tape-weavers to dictate to 
statesmen—a crazy firefly who does a great deal of harm in 
the parish. He inflames the Dissenters’ minds on politics. 
There’s no end to the mischief done by this busy, prating man.” 
Mr. Lyon was greatly interested in social movements, for 
which he was blamed by his brethren, ‘who contend that a 
share in public movements is a hindrance to the closer walk, 
and that the pulpit is no place for teaching men their duties 
as members of the commonwealth.” Felix Holt, however, dif- 
fers from them and advises: 

“Teach any truth you can, whether it’s in the New Testa- 
ment or out of it. It’s little enough anybody can get hold of 
and still less what he can drive into the skulls of a pence- 
counting, parcel-tying generation, such as mostly fill your 
chapels.” 

Curiously enough, it is Benjamin Disraeli in “Sybil” who 
touches most closely the inwardness of the appeal which the 
Nonconformist chapel makes to one-half at least of the religious 
people of England. 

“The people of Marney took refuge in conventicles which 
abounded—little plain buildings of pale brick, with names 
painted on them of Sion, Bethel, Bethesda: names of a distant 
land and a persecuted and ancient race: yet such is the 
mysterious power of their divine quality, breathing consola- 
tion in the nineteenth century to the harassed forms and the 
harrowed souls of a Saxon peasantry.” 
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THE BAPTIigg 


The Battlefields of France Revisited 


By JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


OON after the armistice was signed in the autumn of 

1918, the writer of this article was requested to make 

a visit to France and Belgium to ascertain to what ex- 

tent Northern Baptists should attempt to lend assistance 
to evangelical churches in general in those countries, and to 
Baptist churches in particular, in their hour of great need, 
and possibly to help in other reconstruction measures. 

At the time of that visit many of the battlefields were 
still unsalvaged, trenches and dugouts here and there were 
still intact, armored “tanks” were lying in the mud where 
they were abandoned, and fields were bestrewn with other 
instruments of death. Some crosses marked the resting places 
of bodies that were buried in the midst of battle just where 
they fell. There were hundreds of piles of ruins, lying in 
complete silence, that marked the sites of former towns, 
villages and cities. Hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
were ashen in appearance—and in reality. The fires of war 
had rolled over the land for four and a half years. 

The first impression one receives upon revisiting those 
scenes nearly two years after the end of the conflict is of 
the healing power of natural forces. Mother Nature is rapidly 
covering many of the worst wounds in the soil of France. 
Horrid gashes are being bandaged with a cloth of grass and 
flowers, and rich harvests are being gathered on many of the 
fields that lay for four years within “no man’s land.” The 
tall grass and weeds hide the shrapnel, hand grenades and 
unexploded shells on fields not carefully salvaged. Trenches 
not already refilled are caving in. Scattered graves are being 
consolidated in military cemeteries. Thousands of blackened 
trunks of dead trees break the horizon, but they are not so 
ghostlike now since nature has had a chance to spread a 
fresh carpet around them. 

Hundreds of cities like Arras and Albert and Rheims and 
Verdun must show their scars for many, many years, and 
numerous villages which were completely ruined will not be 
rebuilt in the near future, if at all. Nature is rapidly hiding 
the wounds of the soil, but the task of reconstructing their 
cities and towns and industrial life will tax the energies of 
the French people for a long time, not to mention the greater 
injuries to homes and to society which can never be fully 
repaired. But the people are addressing themselves to their 
task with a courage and a hopefulness which are wonderful. 

My first visit to Lens, in the spring of 1919, was on a 
day when the rain fell in torrents much of the time, although 
it let up long enough for our party to wander through the 
ruins of the city, which before the war was the home of 30,000, 
or possible 40,000, people. We found not a roof left standing 
—not even a wall or a chimney, except as the shells failed to 
level the ruins. At that time only a few people—a hundred 
or more—had come back to the cellars and improvised sheds. 
The Baptist church building and parsonage were in the same 
condition as that of most of the other buildings—holes in the 
ground filled with debris. 


This time the sun was shining brightly as we motored over 
Vimy Ridge and looked north toward Lens. Here and there 
new farmhouses were being built, and in the distance the 
thousand or more new, bright red and yellow roofs of Lens 
made a pleasing picture. In the distance the ruins were lost 
in the background. As we approached the city it scon became 
evident that Lens is just beginning to be rebuilt. Some sub- 
stantial structures, for business purposes, were completed, but 
not many comfortable homes. Women were at work breaking 
the mortar from the kricks in the ruins, and piling. the once 
used building material by the side of the streets to be used 
again. The reinforced concrete defenses of the famous Hinden- 
burg line had been shattered with dynamite. There was no 
other way to remove them. Tediously the work of clearing 
away the debris was going on. At the same time the bright 
red and yellow roofs were going up, and in many instances 
they were little more than roofs. During the war the soldiers 
used large sheets of corrugated iron, bent into semi-circular 
shape, as ceilings for their dugouts. Now thousands of those 
half-tubes are placed over floors, the ends boarded up, and used 
as homes in almost every section of the devastated regions. 
Many families have moved back into the cellars of their ruined 


homes, with the result that tuberculosis also is now a rea! 
plague where war did its deadliest work. Life in Lens an 
in hundreds of other places in northern France is still somber 
although the people continue to smile. 

When the board of managers of the American Baptist For 
eign Mission Society learned of the conditions in northeri 
France, Rev. Oliva Brouillette, pastor of the French Baptis 
Church of Salem, Mass., who had served in the Y. M. C. A 
“hut” service with the French army, was asked to go to Franc 
and undertake the oversight of “hut” and general relief worl 
in several centers in the devastated areas. A longer stor) 
of his work must be given THE BAPTIST some time. Now it i 
possible merely to point to one or two features of his worl 
which helped to relieve the tedium of life and furnish yer 
practical assistance for many in Lens and other centers. 

It was not easy to secure a site amid all the wreckage o 
Lens to erect a “hut,” or “foyer,” as the French call it. Bu 
at last, permission was secured for the erection of a “foyer' 
in Lens, and today as a result of persistent endeavor and tact 
a spacious structure stands there, offering warmth and chee 
and entertainment. Several Christian people are in charge 0 
the work at the “foyer” and of the relief measures in the com 
munity. Clothing which was sent over by the Woman’s Amer 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society is distributed, and orphan 
are cared for. Religious services are held in one of the room: 
attendance on which is purely voluntary. The work is done fo 
all who need it, regardless of religious differences. | 

Avion was a little city of about 14,000 people before th 
war. Here, too, not a house was left standing. By Christmas 
1919, many had returned to the ruins of their old homes, an’ 
still more are there now. In Boston we were thinking of th 
children of France and Belgium as Christmas drew near, an 
in order to make sure that Santa Claus had a good chance 
to get in his work, $5,000 was cabled to Mr. Brouillette for th 
purchase of clothing, the support of orphans, and to provid 
a little Christmas cheer. We were not thinking of Avie 
especially, but Mr. Brouillette was, and he hastened to see tha 
the poorer children of that ruined town were not overlooket 
It was a simple thing he did, and the children have not fo: 
gotten it—neither have their parents. 


Now, no cone at Avion had heard of Dr. Hunt and th 
writer of this article, but they knew Mr. Brouillette, and hi 
friends were to be their friends when they came to France 
By all means, urge them to come to Avion! So from Ler 
we motored over by way of La Basse, which was so terribl 
torn by the shells. It was the same story everywhere—a Sé 
of wreckage. At last we came to Avion, where the schoi 
children, the mayor, the town council and several hundre 
other people gathered to do honor to Mr. Brouillette and h' 
friends. Five hundred school children and 300 adults crowde 
into a large, rough board structure that is used as a town hal 
A choir of 100 of the larger children led in singing “The Sta| 
Spangled Banner,” “La Marsellaise,” and other selections. | 
girl of fourteen years read an address of welcome in Pap 
and presented the American visitors with immense bouque 
of “flowers from the ruins of our village.’ Could anythin 
have been more beautiful? Then the mayor spoke, and th 
800 people cried, “Vive L’Amerique! Vive L’Amerique!! Vit 
L’Amerique!!!’ And all because Mr. Brouillette at Christm: 
time and later had shown himself a friend to the little chi 
dren and their parents at Avion. | 


Most of the 500 children were eight years and under. The 
earliest recollections are of that terrible period of 1914-1 
Their most impressionable years are being spent where hero 
effort is being made to clear away the ruins and start li 
afresh. A childhood spent in a community that is being r 
built on the ruins! Their playgrounds will be the freshl 
carpeted fields where the battle raged year after year! Wh 
effect will it all have? Surely heroic manhood and woma 
hood must result from such conditions. 

It was the best way to conclude a second visit to the batt 
fields. If hope and enthusiasm can triumph with the men at 
women and children amid such devastation, then France 
invincible; then the French people are worthy of our be 
friendship and of our most disinterested service. 


| 
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Why Go on to the Top? 
By A. W. BEAVEN 


‘or Lake Avenue Church, Rochester, 
iN Ys 


the midst of the campaign for our 
quota at Lake Avenue Church, we 
e to the time when we had raised a 
i proportion of our share and seemed 
ave exhausted all our resources. We 
| a council to discuss the question 
ther we should be content with what 
had or go at it again and over the 
_ The arguments which led us to de- 
» on the latter course—to call our peo- 
together and ask them to give, in ad- 
on to what they had pledged, suffi- 
it to put us over the top—so convinced 
‘hat I think they may be worth while 
he denomination. 
‘We believed that the cause was 
‘th it, and that the money was really 
ded in the forward movement of the 
gdom of God. If anybody had ever 
‘bted this, he could not have done so 
xr having seen at Buffalo the scores 
young men and women who had de- 
ad to invest their lives over against 
/money. Surely we dare not go back 
ithem. 
. Even if it did mean sacrifice to do 
we felt that we had sacrificed for war 
‘ses and had more than reached our 
otas, and should be ashamed to fall 
ow our quota in a campaign for the 
emption of the world when we went 
ir the top in connection with a cause 
fich well-nigh proved the world’s de- 
uction. 
}. We had worked so hard and so many 
ople had sacrificed so heavily to go as 
\ as we had that we could not feel con- 
it to leave the thing half done. 
4. We believed that every church that 
led to do its part not only hurt itself 
t hindered cther churches and weak- 
ed the whole movement and lowered 
» standing of the church in the com- 
tity by just that much; that every 
urch that did its part helped to stimu- 
e throughout the entire group that 
‘Tit that would achieve the success we 
nted. 
5. We felt this enterprise was a great, 
solesome, unselfish effort. We believed 
‘came at a critical time in the world’s 
end We believed that the trend of 
2 times was toward selfishness; that 
this continued, it would be dangerous 
all society; that if a movement toward 
‘Selfishness was started, it ought to be 
urted within the Christian church. We 
om that there was more money in cir- 
ation today than ever before, and that 
, could accomplish our task if we 
anted to do it, just the same as our de- 
‘mination now can. We felt we would 
ashamed before our God to know that 
» lived at such a time, had such a 
ance, and then failed to do our full 


duty. We agree with one of our non- 
resident members, a self-supporting young 
woman, who had already sent in a pledge 
for $500 and who wrote enclosing addi- 
tional pledges for $250 more, saying, “I 
believe as a Christian that, if I am ever 
going to make a worth-while sacrifice for 
the kingdom of God, now is the time 
when the world needs that sacrifice as 
never before.” 

I am sure these reasons are aS ap- 
plicable to our denomination now as they 
were to our church, and they should lead 
us to determine to go over the top. So 
many people have sacrificed so much to 
go as far as we have that others cannot 
afford to rest back on the present accom- 
plishment. To leave the task half done 
gives us a sense of weakness and the out- 
side world a sense of our half-hearted- 
ness. To go to the top gives us new 
power and creates in the world at large 
a sense of our reserve that bears its own 
testimony to the grip which the kingdom 
idea has upon us. 

As of old, our money and God’s spiritual 
blessing hang together. “Bring ye the 
whole tithe into the storehouse and prove 
me now herewith saith the Lord of Hosts, 
if I will not open the windows of heaven 
and pour you out a blessing that there 
shall not be room to receive it.” 


Our Enterprises in Jeopardy 
By HeLt—EN MANNING KENT 
Secretary for Connecticut of Northeast 
District, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


CENTURY and more ago, to a man 
H peacefully tilling his Connecticut 
acres, came the summons: “Up; leave 
your plough; the fight is on, the patriots’ 
flag is unfurled.” But yestermorn the 
Yankee guns fired “the shot heard round 
the world.’ His team he unyoked, the 
plough released, at once his journey be- 
gun, and at break-neck speed into Cam- 


The Unfinished Task: A 
Symposium 


T the request of the General 

Board of Promotion, 150 of our 
people—ministers, educators, busi- 
ness men, and women—have con- 
tributed to a symposium on the 
progress of the New World‘ Move- 
ment, stressing especially why it 
seems to them that the full amount 
should be raised. These will be 
given out from time to time, and 
are certain to be full of interest to 
our people, coming from those who 
have given time, money and prayer 
to this work. 


bridge town Putnam rode near set of sun. 

Again an-emergency summons every 
Connecticut son and daughter enlisted 
under the Baptist ensign to immediate 
action. Denceminational organizations are 
in jeopardy. Workers will be held back 
and our splendid advance cease, unless 
adequate funds are speedily supplied. A 
voodly proportion of our constituency has 
responded to the appeal. If the remainder 
“set the vision” and do likewise, the 
“fund” will be subscribed. Concerted ef- 
fort and faith in our leaders will gain the 
victory. 

At the dedication of an euduring monu- 
ment erected in honor of Gen. Israel 
Putnam, Pres. Dwight of Yale University 
said of him, “He dared to lead where 
any dared to follow.” Shall it be said 
of us that we dare not follow where the 
Lord Jesus Christ leads us? 


Why Finish? 

By CLAIBORNE M. HI. 
President Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School 

IRST: Because a worthy task, such 

as that which Northern Baptists set 
for themselves in the New World Move- 
ment, is, unfinished, a moral challenge. 
Refusal of such a challenge is a moral 
defeat. Acceptance of the challenge 
is itself a moral victory. Victory here 
means greater victories in the future for 
Northern Baptists. 

2. Because only by carrying out this 
program can we enable our missionary 
societies and our educational institutions 
to do their work in a way worthy of 
Christ, whose servants we are. 

3. Because we can finish if we will. The 
churches and individuals who have al- 
ready done their part are living witnesses 
to the ability of Northern Baptists to fin- 
ish this task. The will to do it enabled 
some to win out. Others can win if they 
also highly resolve. 

4. Now this is the situation: A part 
of our churches and thousands of indi- 
viduals among us have pledged to the 
one hundred million dollar fund. Many 
of our wealthy men have given most 
generously. Thousands of people of mod- 
erate incomes have subscribed amounts 
which mean genuine sacrifice. All phases 
of our work benefit by these generous 
and sacrificial gifts. In this situation is 
there any other possible way for an in- 
dividual or a church except shouldering a 
proportion of the burden? The balance 
needed, $40,000,000, offers a challenge 
to those who have not yet subscribed to 
the New World Movement. 

We owe it to Christ and his cause in 
the world to labor for the completion of 
an undertaking, the failure of which 
would dishonor him, the success of which 
will exalt him in the minds of men the 
world around. 


THE BAP Tims 


A WORD FROM DR. GAMBRELL 


As some of your readers doubtless 
know, Dr. E. Y. Mullins of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky., and myself were commissioned by 
the Southern Baptist Convention held in 
May last to visit the scattered groups of 
Baptists in different parts of the world, 
as far as practical, and convey fraternal 
greetings to them in the name of the con- 
vention. We are just completing the 
Seandinavian part of our task. We find 
a hopeful situation from the Baptist 
viewpoint. But I am not writing to give 
your readers news from these interesting 
countries. 

I have just read Tur Baptist of Aug. 7 
and am writing to express my hearty 
sympathy with two articles in it. Your 
editorial, “Is There Danger in Free 
Speech?” is sane and sound throughout. 
Open, frank and thoroughgoing discus- 
sion is absoJutely essential to all democ- 
racies, and Baptists are utter democrats. 
The duty of the editor of a Baptist paper 
is to keep the discussions within reason- 
able limits. I am delighted with your 
stand for open, both-sided discussion. 
Churning disturbs the milk and necessi- 
tates some unpleasant labor; but there is 
no other way to get the butter. Open 
discussions will not be in every case 
pleasant—sometimes they will splutter 
over and disturb peaceable souls; but it 
is the only way to bring mixed situa- 
tions to the consistency of truth. Let 
them go on. 

I could not be at your late convention, 
but read about it with keen interest. 
Northern Baptists, I doubt not, are enter- 
ing upon a new era of real strength and 
enlargement. They will, I hope and be- 
lieve, discuss themselves together on the 
enduring foundations of truth. 

We must not be afraid of discussions. 
They are like threshing machines. They 
raise much dust and create a disagree- 
able clatter and noise; but they separate 
the wheat from the straw and incidentally 
wreck many straw men—all to the good 
of humanity. 

When Northern Baptists have discussed 
themselves together, as I think they will, 
there are some large denominational mat- 
ters that concern all the Baptists of 
America which need a good setting out in 
fraternal discussion. Northern and South- 
ern Baptists need a better understanding 
on some points. 

I cordially sympathize with the views 
and spirit of the article by W. B. Riley 
in your issue of Aug. 7. When a group 
of Baptists in any Baptist body feel 
that the truth is being destroyed by 
the agents of the denomination, they must 
be heard. if they are mistaken, and dis- 
cussion reveals that fact, good results. 
If heresies have crept into schools or 
poards, the people are entitled to know 


HE editors of TH&r BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDIToRS. 


it, and the people, in great democracies, 


finally make things right. ‘Let there be 
light” is a good Baptist motto. 
J. B. GAMBRELL. 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


SPURGEON AND OPEN MEMBER- 
SHIP 


On returning from my vacation I no- 
tice a letter in the Open Forum of Aug. 
21 from our much esteemed leader and 
writer, Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
on “Have It Wide Open.” I note at the 
end of the third paragraph this state- 
ment: “Certainly I should not want to 
have us refuse to consider Charles H. 
Spurgeon as a Baptist in good and reg- 
ular standing. And I am wondering if I 
am the only one who did not know that 
he practiced and defended open church 
membership all his life.” 

I am glad to be able to state that Mrs. 
Montgomery is “the only one who did not 
know” that Mr. Spurgeon practiced and 
defended open church membership all his 
life, for no one else could have known 
that he did. No names were ever placed 
on the church membership roll but of 
those who had been baptized by im- 
mersion. Possibly Mrs. Montgomery has 
confounded church membership with 
communion privilege. I once heard him 
say, “Believers are-invited to the Lord’s 
table, but my fellowship is with the bap- 
tized.” 

When I applied for membership with 
the chureh in the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, the following is the order I had to 
go through, which I now copy from a 
much-prized volume I own entitled, “The 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, Its History and 
Work. By C. H. Spurgeon. 1876”: 

“All persons anxious to join our church 
are requested to apply personally upon 
any Wednesday evening, between six and 
nine o’clock, to the elders, two or more 
of whom attend in rotation every week 
for the purpose of seeing enquirers. When 
satisfied, the case is entered upon a set 
of books provided for the purpose, and a 
card is given bearing a corresponding 
number to the page of the book, in which 
particulars of the candidate’s experience 
are recorded. Once a month, or oftener 
when required, the junior pastor appoints 
a day to see the persons thus approved 
of by the elders. If the pastor is satis- 
fied, he nominates an elder or church 
member as visitor, and at the next church 
meeting asks the church to send him to 
enquire as to the moral character and re- 
pute of the candidate. If the visitor be 


satisfied, he requests the candidate to | 
tend with him at the following or n¢ 
convenient church meeting, to come | 
fore the church. After the statement ’ 
fore the church, the candidate withdray 
the visitor gives in his report, and t 
vote of the church is taken. When t 
candidate has professed his faith by i 
mersion, he is received by the pastor 
the first monthly communion, when 
right hand of fellowship is given to h 
in the name of the church, and his na) 
is entered on the roll of members. . 
A communion card is furnished, divid 
by perforation into twelve parts, one 
which is to be delivered every month | 
the communion.” 

Persons not Baptists who desire top| 
take of the Lord’s supper were furnish 
with a three months’ permit. At i 
close of that period, if one applied fo1 
renewal of the permit, he was answer 
thus: “Friend, you have been attendi: 
the Tabernacle three months, and he 
opportunity to consider our practice, | 
you agree with our baptism, we shall | 
pleased to immerse you that you m 
unite with us. If you do not agree wi 
us, we advise you to unite with a loi 
church with which you are in agreeme 
but we cannot renew your permit for t: 
communion.” | 

Colwyn, Pa. Henry FrRANcIs ADAMS| 


KNOCKS ; 


My vacation spent me this summer, | 
was up in Massachusetts, on a fa’ 
where there was ain other boarder a! 
no more. He was a man. The place’ 
three miles off, and is just a town, ¢ 
more; quite some size. It has a Cathot 
Church, a Presbyterian and a Swedi: 
Lutheran Church, a Methodist meeti) 
house, a Baptist Church, and an Itali 
Congregational meeting. The folks 
stopped with are Episcopal, but no 4 
church is by; so they hold up till ee 
or Christmas, when they say they | 
over to another place, six miles then} 
I always reckon off the churches, 1 
though some yacationics do not go { 
church during, I do so. That is the w 
wife has brought me up. So I was gil 
to find a Baptist house o’ worship, sé 
would not have to mingle Presbyterii 
which is in my blood as second choi? 
being Scotch. | 

They ’steem the Baptist minister, thi 
Episcopal boarder-takers do, and so W! 
spoken was he that I was glad when Sit 
day come. It seems he was with | 
family by seashore, and come up for Si 
days. No evening meeting there, or 
ary ither church. I had met several ai 
some Baptists, and when I went in th) 
give me good handshaking. There vs 
not such a big tendance, and those wl! 
came were proper airly. Prompt up, 
the town clock, which is Presbyterii 
was striking its eleven, into one § 
door by the pulpit walked the minist’ 
and my exprise may be sort of imag 


) 


tober 2,182.0 


» 
when what should he do on going on 
pulpit platform, but kneel down by 
center chair. I see to once that 
rs also acted exprised, and _ then 
at each other. There is a deacon 
is the singing, and is up in front, 
with “Holy, Holy, Holy!” He had 
t of fumbling as he got going, and 
singing dragged off. When minister 
ye to his feet I see a proper nice 
ingish man, about two-and-thirty, and 
wore gray, and no black. This hardly, 
‘ted me. He had a good voice, and 
en he come to preach, it was a strong 
‘mon. The text was, “The earth is the 
-d’s.’ The service went right. After 
ediction he went out where he come 
As I come out, I speered a queer look 
many faces, and all their cordiality 
med to have settled to emptyings, so 
cot few handshakes more. 
_got back to the farm, and soon after 
, other boarder-man come. He allows 
is Methodist, and had gone to their 
eting. He was all exercised on com- 
in, and also at dinner. 
‘Talk o’ bumble-bees!” he said, “My! 
w the people acted! Instead of it 
|ng the minister, it was the Baptist par- 
A, who changed with him, and it went 
in the grain, for changes of pulpits is 
‘to’ ordinary here, and none liked it.” 
Then I see what the Baptists felt, too. 
irmer said he’d never heard of a 
ange in the place; and next day when 
im and I went for the mail, we see that 
‘ruction was brooing. The Methodist 
ain was but new, since conference, and 
jwas certain he started the plan; and 
e Baptists said their minister oughter 
own better. It seems the Baptist par- 
n had left in the afternoon for the 
ore agin, and the Methodist had gone 
* early in the morning. So naething 
juld be doon fur sinsure. But before we 
ove back we heard that at both 


onday night to discuss the in-no-vation 
hich had become a in-yes-vation, as it 
ere, for it moved both sides profoundish 
id confoundish. It was the butcher 
id that both would dootily point com- 
ittee to demonstrate and deal with the 
fenders. We learnt they were held and 
%t, but no particulars, though all week 
2 kep hearing echoes. 

‘Next Sunday reached us, and again I 
ent to meeting, as so did my fellow, the 
‘ethodist man, to the Methodist. There 
as a audience as filled up the church, 
very pew and chairs. Somehow I didn’t 
jake out a person I knew. All actified 
»slemncholy. The minister come, and as 
‘had obsarved his photograph, I see it 
as the Baptist parson all right this 
me, He went up a side aisle to pulpit, 
ad was first busy ranging the Bible. 
hen, in place of the deacon was a quar- 
stte of two men and two women, and 
nother woman as organist. I see the 
sinister was took back by seeing them. 
1 other ways he showed up astonished; 
nd as he lookt down on the people he 
ee it more. A hymn was sung, and 
n the invocation, at end of which the 
gation sang the Gloria—in a Bap- 
a think of it! After the long 
r, another thing was that that choir 
“response.” After collection, it 


jurches there was to be meetings that 


sung a piece of its own. All the time the 
minister acted sort o’ disturbed. I see 
he had his sermon in manuscript, but I 
see him put it in his pocket. 

When he did preach it was extempo- 
rary on, “There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.” Started on 
John the Baptist, then on the apostle, 
then on John Mark, and next on John 
Wesley; showing all were God-sent. All 
through he seemed flustered somehow. 
After the meeting he went out same as 
Sunday before, having to get the twelve- 
thirty for the shore. Plainly something 
was tickling the people, as I see as I 
left. 

Just by the post-office my fellow 
boarder was waiting and laughing. “Of 
all things!” he said. ‘“‘Were n’t they 
cute! Of all dumfounded men was that 
Methodist minister! Not one of his peo- 
ple there, and his church filled with Bap- 
tists! He rubbed his eyes, and for my 
part I questioned if I was really in the 
Methodist church with everybody Bap- 
Liste 

“What do you mean?” I asked, having 
begun to scent. 

“Didn’t you see?” he asked. “I was 
rather prepared,’ he went on, “as fore 
meeting I see the Italian Congregational 
minister. He took the Baptist janitor’s 
place Monday night, so as to close doors 
and put out lights, and heard them at 
their indiguration meeting. So he got 
an idee and told them, and they agreed. 
It was for the congregation to range with 
the Methodist a change of congregations, 
to exprise the ministers, as they had ex- 
prised them. They took to it, and so 
did the Methodists; and that’s what has 
been going on. The Methodist minister 
was all a tremble, but he got over it, and 
we had a good discourse. But how did 
your Baptist parson do? That Congre- 
gational Italian peacemaker said he told 
him he had writ a sermon on immersion. 
How did it go with Methodists?” 

I then see why the parson pocketed his 
manuscript and laid distress on John 
Wesley being sent.’ 

We both left on Tuesday. Later the 
farmer brought me some apples, and he 
says changing pulpits unbeknownst to the 
people will not happen in that place 


‘agin; as cording ‘to all he can see, the 


ministers were as astonished as their 
flocks. 
Hartford, Conn. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF PEACE 


The Open Forum may be a good thing, 
but there are some of us who are Scotch 
enough to have our “doots” about it. It 
is related that once upon a time the 
president of a certain university was 
anxious to develop a more democratic 
spirit in that great school by building a 
“quadrangle” so that the students might 
be brought together more on a level of 
social as well as intellectual equality. 
He set his plan clearly and enthusi- 
astically before the governing body. 
Some of his friends who knew of the 
scheme and had heard nothing of the 
developments asked the president how 
his plan was prospering. He replied: 
“Fine; we have everything but the 
‘quad.’ ” 


GIFFARD KNOX. 
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This is what we seem to be getting 
through the Open Forum, and with it 
there is also coming an unenviable and 
an undesirable notoriety. Mothers who 
are careful in the rearing of their chil- 
dren do not allow them, if they can pre- 
vent it, to put rags or other filthy things 
into their mouths. But here we are, a 
great body of professed followers of the 
Christ, lapsing into an orgy of “rag- 
chewing.” The least that can be said 
about it is that it is undignified; but 
many of us believe that it is working 
irreparable harm to the church and 
effectually hindering the progress of the 
kingdom. 

Yes, the question, “What about the 
preachers and teachers of heresy?” would 
still be up. But who is orthodox? If I 
know anything about the meaning of 
words, “orthodoxy” is straight teaching, 
and many a crooked statement has been 
set forth in the name of orthodoxy. If 
any of our brethren are ready to affirm 
and to prove their “infallibility” as in- 
terpreters, to a man, Christ-loving and 
Christ-serving men and women in the 
denomination will follow them; but until 
then it will be wise for them to follow 
and to urge others to follow the advice 
given by a Baptist pastor to a small 
group of Roman Catholics: 


“Think with the minds God gave thee, 
Think till you see things true; 

Think for yourselves! I pray thee 
Let no one think for you.” 


Elmira, N. Y. A CONSERVATIVE. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY IDEAL 


There is just one source of authority 
for missionary operations and what is 
sought to be accomplished thereby. That 
source is the will and wish of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. That authority comes 
to us in the commands of Christ and the 
work of inspired men as found in the 
records of the written word of God. Any 
right experience in the matter comes 
through the application of revealed prin- 
ciples as discovered in these commands 
and practices. The missionary ideal is 
therefore to be sought and found only in 
the Book. 

The purpose of*this bit of a write-up is 
to express the features of this ideal. 
There are four of these features or 
phases: 

1. Evangelization: The workers are 
to go to all the people of all the world and 
give them the gospel of the grace of God; 
tell them of their lost condition and of 
the way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ; preach to them as fully as pos- 
sible the whole truth concerning God and 
sin and salvation and service. 

2. Baptism: When any of those to 
whom the message has been given shall 
declare themselves to have received 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, the 
preacher shall proceed to baptize them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. Every true be- 
liever in Christ, having been born of the 
Spirit, “hath eternal life,” and hence is 
by faith a child of God. He is therefore 
at the place in the divine program where 
baptism is required. 


3. Organization: If the apostles and 
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their associates in missionary service, led 
by the Holy Spirit, did the will of the 
Master, then an essential part of the work 
was to organize groups of disciples into 
local bodies known as churches. What- 
ever may be said about there being a 
great spiritual church comprised of all 
the regenerate, it cannot be questioned 
that the apostles organized local, inde- 
pendent bodies known as churches— 
gospel churches with officers, a company 
ordinance, and certain lines of organic 
service. 

4. Education: These newly-made dis- 
ciples were not only to be organized into 
functioning local bodies,, but they were 
also to be instructed in the principles, 
practices and purposes of the new life. 
Jesus had said, “Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” 

The New Testament missionary ideal 
includes definitely all of the above phases. 
Together and in the order named they 
constitute the divinely appointed pro- 
gram. Baptists must keep themselves 
sufficiently free from all entanglements 
to be in all places and at all times ina 
position to carry forward this complete 
program. It is one. We have no right to 
rend it or to try to take it to pieces. If 
others do so, we are not to blame and 
must not join them in the rending. This 
is indeed the Baptist missionary ideal, 
and it warns us to cooperate with others, 
if at all, with great caution, making sure 
that we are unhampered and unhindered 
in doing the whole task anywhere we 
work, and with the distinct notion that 
the whole world is our field 

Dana, Ind. J. M. KENDALL. 


TWO ESSENTIALS 


When a group of people combine to 
achieve a desired objective, it is usually 
understood that an unorganized multi- 
tude, or mass, seldom brings results. Agi- 
tation, excitement and zeal may be 
aroused, but no definite achievement se- 
cured—at least only in a small measure. 
The multitude must be organized, dis- 
ciplined and directed to a purpose by 
competent leadership under defined regu- 
lations. 

This is as manifest in religious activ- 
ities as in any other movement. The or- 
ganization may be a society, a class, a 
church or a Bible school, small or great. 
In religious organizations the interest 
often ceases with organizing. While the 
machine in all its parts may be all right, 
yet for all the purposes it was created, or 
the good it has wrought or can perform, 
‘tis only junk and often a handicap for 
individual effort, for the individual is 
usually inclined to shift the task on the 
“committee” or organization. 

This has been a blight on our young 
peoples’ societies — Christian Endeavor 
and B. Y. P. U. When these societies 
were organized they were exceedingly effi- 
cient, well officered and active. The rules 
and regulations that govern them were 
devised by excellent organizers; but in 
many of our churches their efficiency has 
been paralyzed and their helpfulness ques- 
tionable. The same is true of many Bible 
schools. 

Another essential is missing in these 
withered bodies, namely, life. Life makes 


the difference between the athlete and the 
corpse, between the snorting steam engine 
and the junk. ’Tis the difference between 
an ornamental religious club and a spir- 
itual church; ’tis the distinction between 
a formal, inanimate Bible school or Bible 
class and a trained military squad in the 
hot edge of the battle. One is a mere or- 
ganization and the other is organization 
plus life. 

By this life is not meant what is un- 
derstood by the slang term “pep,” al- 
though that phase of life is necessary in 
every business, religious as well as sec- 
ular. By this life is meant the divine 
breathing, the activity of the Holy Spirit 
in the spirits of the workers. With this 
life animating it, the Bible school will be 
more than perfunctory teaching, more 
than a conventional “feeder for the 
chureh,” and far more than a customary 
appendage to Sabbath preaching; it will 
be a marching army, a gospel force and 
converting energy in the kingdom of God. 

Let a strong and efficient organization 
be the embodiment of a divine life in all 
our church groups and societies. 

Oak Park, Ill. H. O. ROWLANDS. 


THAT LEAKAGE OF MINISTERS 


I noticed in THe Baptist of Sept. 4 
an editorial entitled, ““A Leakage of Min- 
isters.” It is not my purpose to take 
issue with you in regard to this, but 
simply to emphasise a possible cause for 
it. It certainly should call for serious 
consideration on our part that men who 
have put their hands to the plow have 
looked and are looking back. They are 
leaving the ministry for other walks of 
life. Why? 

One reason, I think, you suggest when 
you say that the churches are not pay- 
ing their pastors a living wage. It is a 
fact that the pastor should be paid a 
sum of money commensurate with the 
prices of things necessary for the suste- 
nance of life; but what of the man who 
leaves the ministry because he is con- 
fronted with opportunities so attractive 
that he is unable to resist them? Are 
we to say that there is nothing more im- 
pelling in the ministry than the oppor- 
tunities to acquire wealth? Then, to 
my way of thinking, the sooner that class 
of people is out of the ministry, the 
better and more effectual will the min- 
istry be. 

“Tt is an office which no one elects to 
take for himself; he is called to it by 
God, just as Aaron was” (the Moffatt 
translation of Heb. 5:4). When God 
lays his hand on an individual and the 
individual feels that it is ““‘Woe unto me 
if I preach not the gospel” (Jet me quote 
from the Moffatt translation this refer- 
ence: ‘‘What I am proud of is not the 
mere preaching of the gospel; that I am 
constrained to do. Woe to me if I do 
not preach the gospel! I get a reward 
if I do it of my own accord; whereas to 
do it otherwise is no more than for a 
steward to discharge his trust.”—I Cor. 
9:16, 17)—-when God thus lays his hand 
on a person, it seems to me that there 
will not be the opportunities so attrac- 
tive that he cannot resist them. 

It seems that we are making education 
and seminary training the summum 
bonum of the call to the ministry, and 
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are leaving the impression that one 
take up the ministry or lay it down 
he pleases without consulting God, 
whom he proposes to be the represe) 
tive. I am thoroughly in sympathy y 
education and seminary training; but. 
may go through the universities and 
seminaries, and if God has had noth 
to do with him by way of calling } 
into the ministry, after he gets out 
these institutions, he will not be ; 
more of a preacher than he was bef 
he entered them—that is to say, he 
be no preacher at all in the Bible gery 
He may be able to discourse eloquen 
on the sciences and the like, but that 
uot what the world needs, nor is it w 
the world wants. The souls of men | 
famishing for the source of the wa 
of life to be told te them. They want 
see Jesus. 

Jesus said: “The harvest is rich, 
the laborers are few; so pray the Li 
of the harvest to send laborers to gat] 
his harvest” (Luke 10:3, Moffatt tra 
lation). Pray! pray! Jesus says, but 
say, ““Educate and train.” It would se 
that our rendering of this text is: “’ 
harvest is rich, but the laborers are fe 
so educate and train laborers to gatl 
the harvest.” 

When the Lord touches the heart 
that peculiar way, when the individ 
hears that still small voice calling h 
to the special task of an embassy tor ¢ 
to beseech men in God’s stead to 
reconciled to him, there will be, th 
can be no opportunities, in other fie 
in the ministry, so attiactive that 
cannot resist them. Then the Lor 
men will carry the Lord’s message, Jes 
will be lifted up, and men and wor 
will be drawn to him. ; 

Tecumseh, Neb.’ Gro. S. Price 


LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINI 


It is a fine thing to listen to the gr 
pulpit bring us a message while 
quietly receive and prayerfully apr 
Equally great, so the thinking fe 
to hear what “God’s chimney-cori 
preacher” has to say in the open, free-f 
all meetings of any occasion. Just so 
like the messages that come from Aitc 
son, Poteat, Hinson, Riley, etc., in T 
Baptist. But equally does the For 
give us the benefit of some great mir 
seldom heard. Let us have them. I 
joy them. But now for the purpose 
this penning. 

I have heard the great sounds a 
echoes of “fundamentals.” O  breth1 
and sisters, that which is so fun 
mental in our discussion of “fun 
mentals,” to my mind, is the charac 
and demonstration of that character 
God in his Son, radiant in every wo 
line, paragraph and article. “See thaty 
love one another with a pure heart fe 


ently.’ “He was meek and lowly - 
heart.” Who was he, who is he 1 
Jesus? Where is he but in our hear 


O, for the loving of God with all 
heart, mind, soul and strength, and fell 
man as self. Then caustic, acrid, denu 
iatory remarks are out of the questi 
Let the stream of love flow broad 
sweetly on, and then we will act as 
as talk as though we had reached 
“fundamentals.” J. V. MAXE 
Kent, Wash. 
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Soul-Nourishment First 
By GereorGE MULLER 

T has pleased the Lord to teach me 
a truth, the benefit of which I have 
t lost, for more than fourteen years. 
e point is this: I saw more clearly 
in ever that the first great and pri- 
iry business to which I ought to at- 
id every day was to have my soul 
ppy in the Lord. The first thing to 
concerned about was not how much 
night serve the Lord, or how I might 
ywrify the Lord, but how I might get 
, soul into a happy state, and how my 
ayer man might be nourished. For I 
ght seek to set the truth before the 
converted; I might seek to benefit be- 
vers; I might seek to relieve the dis- 
assed; I might in other ways seek to 
have myself as it becomes a child of 
1d in this world; and yet, not being 
ppy in the Lord and not being 
urished and strengthened in my inner 
im day by day, all this might not be 
tended to in a right spirit. Before this 
ne my practice had been, at least for 
a years previously, as an _ habitual 
ing, to give myself to prayer after hav- 
g dressed myself in the morning. Now, 
saw that the most important thing I 
.d to do was to give myself to the read- 
g of the Word of God and to medita- 
m on it, that thus my heart might be 
mforted, encouraged, warned, reproved, 
structed; and that thus, by means of 
‘e Word of God, while meditating on 
/my heart might be brought into ex- 
rimental communion with the Lord. 

I began therefore to meditate on the 
aw Testament from the beginning, early 
the morning. The first thing I did 
ter having asked in a few words the 
yrd’s blessing upon his precious Word, 
as to begin to meditate on the Word of 
dd, searching, as it were, into every 
rse to get blessing out of it—not for 
e sake of the public ministry of the 
ord, not for the sake of preaching on 
hat I had meditated upon, but for the 
‘ke of obtaining food for my own soul. 
he result I have found to be almost in- 
iwiably this: That after a very few 
inutes my soul has been led to confes- 
on, or to thanksgiving, or to interces- 
on, or to supplication; so that, though 
did not, as it were, give myself to 
‘ayer, but to meditation, yet it turned 
most immediately more or less into 
“ayer. When thus I have been for a 
hile making confession or intercession 
* Supplication, or have given thanks, I 
2 on to the next words or verse, turn- 
ig all, as I go on, into prayer for my- 
If or others, as the Word may lead to 
, but still continually keeping before me 
tat food for my own soul is the object 
- My meditation. The result of this is 
dat there is always a good deal of con- 
*ssion, thanksgiving, supplication or in- 


The Dovotional Life 


tercession mingled with my meditation, 
and that my inner man almost invariably 
is even sensibly nourished and strength- 
ened, and that by breakfast time, with 
rare exceptions, I am in a peaceful if not 


happy state of heart. Thus also the Lord 
is pleased to communicate unto me that 
which, either very soon after or at a 
later time, I have found to become food 
for other believers, though it was not for 
the sake of the public ministry of the 
Word that I gave myself to meditation, 
but for the profit of my own inner man. 

The difference, then, between my for- 
mer practice and my present one is this: 
Formerly, when I rose, I began to pray 
as soon as possible, and generally spent 
all my time till breakfast in prayer, or 
almost all the time. At all events, I 
almost invariably began with prayer, ex- 
cept when I felt my soul to be more than 
usually barren, in which case I read the 
Word of God for food, or for refresh- 
ment, or for a revival and renewal of my 
inner man, before I gave myself to 
prayer. But what was the result? I 
often spent a quarter of an hour or half 
an hour or even an hour on my knees 
before being conscious of having derived 
comfort, encouragement, humbling of 
soul, etc.; and often after having suf- 
fered much from wandering of mind for 
the first ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour or even half an hour, I only then 
began really to pray. I scarcely ever 
suffer now in this way. For my heart 
being nourished by the truth, being 
brought into experimental fellowship 
with God, I speak to my Father and to 
my Friend (vile though I am, and un- 
worthy of it) about the things that he 
has brought before me in his precious 
Word. It often now astonishes me that 
I did not sooner see this point. In no 
book did I ever read about it. No public 
ministry ever brought the matter before 
me. No private intercourse with a 
brother stirred me up to this matter. And 
yet now, since God has taught me this 
point, it is as plain to me as anything 
that the first thing the child of God has 
to do morning by morning is to obtain 
food for his inner man. As the outward 
man is not fit for work for any length 
of time except we take food, and as this 
is one of the first things we do in the 
morning, so it should be with the inner 
man. We should take food for that, as 
every one must allow. Now, what is the 
food for the inner man? Not prayer, but 
the Word of God; and here again, not 
the simple reading of the Word of God, 
so that it only passes through our minds, 
just as water runs through a pipe, but 
considering what we read, pondering 
over it, and applying it to our hearts. 
When we pray, we speak to God. Now, 
prayer, in order to be continued for any 
length of time in any other than a formal 
manner, requires, generally speaking, a 
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measure of strength or godly desire, and 
the season, therefore, when this exercise 
of the soul can be most effectually per- 
formed is after the inner man has been 
nourished by meditation on the Word of 
God, where we find our Father speaking 
to us, to encourage us, to comfort us, to 
instruct us, to humble us, to reprove us. 
We may therefore profitably meditate, 
with God’s blessing, though we are ever 
so weak spiritually; nay, the weaker we 
are, the more we need meditation for the 
strengthening of our inner man. Thus 
there is far less to be feared from wan- 
dering of mind than if we give ourselves 
to prayer without having had time previ- 
ously for meditation. I dwell so particu- 
larly on this point because of the im- 
mense spiritual profit and refreshment I 
am conscious of having derived from it 
myself, and I affectionately and solemnly 
beseech all my fellow believers to ponder 
this matter. By the blessing of God, I 
ascribe to this mode the help and 
strength which I have had from God to 
pass in peace through deeper trials, in 
various ways, than I had ever nad be- 
fore; and after having now for more 
than fourteen years tried this way, I can 
fully, in the fear of God, commend it. 

How different it is when the soul is 
refreshed and made happy early in the 
morning, from what it is when without 
spiritual preparation, the service, the 
trials and the temptations of the day 
come upon one. 


Pre-eminence of Christ in a Life 


UT let it not be thought that the 

actual preéminence of Jesus in any 
life is a mere inference from truth, a 
mere philosophic acceptance of doctrine, 
or a mere prospect of faith and hope. Let 
it never beiforgotten that it is rather a 
definite consecration in expression of 
personal indebtedness—the response of a 
love which constrains. Prof. Drummond 
used to tell of an invalid girl whose life, 
so unruffled in its peace and fragrant 
with the beauty of holiness, was a con- 
stant source of wonderment to those who 
knew her pain and were acquainted with 
her circumstances. After her death, the 
secret was discovered. A small locket 
which had hung about her neck was 
found to contain the words, “Whom havy- 
ing not seen I love!” The preéminence 
of Jesus Christ is the preéminence which 
love will ever give to the One of its 
choice, however costly it proves. And 
the cost will always be prominent, for it 
is nothing less than that “He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.” Since He 
is worthy, and condescends to accept the 
preéminence in such trifles as are “all 
things” in our lives, let us not fail to 
search ourselves as to whether we have 
given him a corner or the crown of life, 
as to whether he is on the threshold or 
on the throne.—J. Stuart Holden. 
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When Angels Come 


By BrERTHA GRIMMELL 
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| was Sunday morning. 
early departure for Bible school, and I 
was about ready to follow, having com- 
pleted the necessary preparation for the 
midday return. Just then a lively step 
turned in at the gate, and a sturdy child 
form, the six-year-old son of a Jewish 
neighbor, came along the walk, acknowl- 
edging my “Good morning, Milton,’ with 
the announcement, “I have a little sis- 
ter. Mother told me to come over to 
tell you. An angel brought her.” The 
next instant I was alone. Verily out of 
the mouth of babes wisdom! 

Does it not beggar words to express 
what our children mean to us? Theodore 
Roosevelt, that great homelover, the 
friend and boon companion of his own 
children, declared that each child added 
a million dollars to the economic value 
of a home, and a family blessed with six 
children should therefore be appraised at 
six million dollars. The genial, though 
often flippant, philosopher, Edward Sand- 
ford Martin, in a volume entitled “The 
Luxury of Children,” recommends gen- 
erous investments in these flowers that 
bloom for love, the incomparable adorn- 
ments of happy homes. But the teach- 
ing of the Jewish mother voices the 
heart of all true parents, for heaven 
stoops to earth in the coming of the 
child. The infant babe is the visible 
record of the invisible angel visitant. 
“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
from heaven, which is our home,” is not 
a mere poet’s fancy. ‘Lo, children are 
an heritage of the Lord. They are as 
arrows in the hands of a mighty man. 
Happy is the man who has his quiver 
full of them.” 

Gifts of gold and frankincense and 
myrrh are nothing in comparison to the 
treasures that come with the little child. 
Is the world new to him? Not to him 
alone, surely. To his parents it is made 
new by reason of him—new and young 
and glad. Ponce de Leon need not have 
scoured the world in search of the foun- 
tain of eternal youth. In the baby’s 
smiles and cooings and laughter is thé 
tonic in which father and mother, grand- 
father and grandmother, and all the rest 
of kin and friends, find newness of life 
and rejuvenation of spirit. He is the in- 
structor of his parents. The instant 
that brings the supreme rapture of 
parenthood brings also a new sense of 
relationship to all mankind, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the joys and 
hopes, the ambitions, the cares and 
anxieties of all other fathers and mothers 
the world over. Their love for their chil- 
dren is sensed because of the love we 
bear our own, who are so inexpressibly 
dear to us. From this sense of fellow- 


The other 
members of the family had made their 
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ship develops an attitude of neighborly 
friendliness, which is an important fac- 
tor in preparing the proper environment 
for the child. Home influences are un- 
disputed for four or five years at the 
most; thereafter the child becomes part 
of the community in which he lives. The 
wise parents recognize the problem in 
time, and address themselves to the task 
of effecting not the isolation of the child 


The Parrot’s Rebuke 


(A True Incident) 
By Mary PrAspopy COREY 


GENTLE old man was my 
Grandfather Trask, 
And one of his habits was always 
to ask 
A blessing upon every meal that 
was spread; 
When, reverently bowing his sil- 
very head, 
He would thank the kind Giver of 
all that was good, 
For sending his children abundance 
of food. 


My grandfather’s treasures were 
many and rare, 

But to him there was none of them 
all could compare 

With an African parrot that stood 
in its cage, 

As gray as a nun and as wise as a 
sage. 

This parrot could mimic the ten- 
derest speech, 

But would say what it pleased; you 
never could teach 

It to speak when you chose, or 
what you would say; 

It invariably pleased it to have its 
own way. 


It happened one day, when the 
leaves had turned brown, 

That Grandfather Trask took a 
trip to the town. 

And who should come in, while the 
dinner-bell rang, 

But a man we all dreaded, Abia- 
ther Lang. 

My grandmother, true to the name 
that she bore,. 

Asked the caller to dine—she could 
do nothing more. 

While at table we sat, and instead 
of the grace, 

She rattled the plates, while a flush 
tinged her face, 

A voice from the corner came out 
clear and plain: 

“Let us pray,” said the parrot. “We 
thank thee. Amen.” 
National City, Cal. 
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but his sympathetic and friendly 5 
course with his neighbors. 

The little child is quite natural 
democrat. His social instinct :.. 
tendrils wherever there is the least \ 
of encouragement, making no distin( 
between Jew and Gentile, clean and) 
cared for, rich and poor, and as; 
nothing in return but responsive | 
But let those on whom he would be, 
his affections have a care, for onei; 
buffed he cannot be easily wooed aj; 

In the golden morning of child) 
there is beauty all around. Joy stl 
from every hedgerow. Pleasures I 
from early morning until night th) 
its star-gemmed curtain across the 
But they are simple pleasures, and ny 
one leaves a shadow trailing after it) 
fields and woods, by the seaside o 
the farm, the child wanders, brin} 
home his souvenirs—a cushion of n\ 
a handfull of shells, a basket of ferr, 
acorns, a last year’s nest, or perchi 
a bunch of scarlet catkins gathere 
the springtime beneath some tree in] 
city street, or gorgeously colored autr 
leaves swept from their moorings by! 
swift autumn winds. Never an aye 
from trees, winds, flowers, stones ori 
sects is ignored by his expanding nat 

The normal child is an adventie 
Balustrades are much more interes! 
than staircases, and windows more al 
ing exits than doors. Columbus 1 
Magellan, Wesley and Livingstone, ¢ 
son and Marconi, as well as the Ir 
hearted women who have achieved g¢ 
ness in their lives, must have ‘{ 
blessed with parents who encourii 
the resistless striving and rejoicec 
hear the triumphant, “I’ve made aii 
covery,” instead of persistently ord a 


initiative with the deadly word dy) 
This curiosity concerning the unkny 
is a tremendous dynamic force. It i 
the boy and the girl alike to climb t 
bake biscuits, make miniature nimple 
set up wireless plants, build canoes, 0! 
traps and bird-houses—in short, tod 
come skillful in the use of tools of e! 
sort before the age when compulsion, 
fortified by the vision that results 1)! 
these varied experiences, makes drud’! 
of the toil which is the blessing of e 
They are indeed wise parents who 
serve and cultivate the childhood fac! 
of fearlessness, and by judicious trai 
add intelligence and caution to intrep! | 
to make it effective. | 
Childhood is the time of the ‘ 
heart, of guilelessness and of un 
ing faith. It is the time when the " 
ing of good seed promises a sure ret 
It is written of little children: “Of '¢ 
is the kingdom of heaven.” With? 
arms about a little child the Sav! 
said, “Except ye receive the kingdot ‘ 
heaven as this little one, ye shall it! 
wise enter therein.” These little * 
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he pure in heart. Who is so ready 
iegive as they? To be sure, they may 
ba with a companion today, but 
) of that? They will play with him 
i crrow. In fact, if not inter- 
| with, the shadows may be dispelled 
3s than fifteen minutes. No grudge 
; its black shadow on another day. 
jiveness is complete, actually blotting 
emembrance of the grievance. Love 
ssourceful, finding numberless and 
ising ways to express itself. 

ey stimulate the exercise of virtue 
ose much older than themselves. The 
iting memory of a child’s face, the 
/1 of a childish voice, have again and 
, deterred men from wrong-doing 
recalled an erring father to himself, 
ag his feet in the path of honor and 
jhtness. There is saving power in 
sure love of a child. 

is easy to forget the angel who 
‘s our children. They are our very 
‘even though we do repeat, “Children 
in heritage of the Lord.” “Do you 
‘i remember, Anna,’ said an aged 
} to one of my friends, “that your 
iren are loaned to you?” 

. it is not easy to remember that 
}hildren are loaned to us. They are 
suly ours, enshrined in our hearts 
fer. We do not think that again the 
‘| yisitant may come, and our day 
ige into midnight, our gladness into 
is. 


An Assamese Fairy Tale 
By ANNA Kay Scott 


{M SINGH was a selfish boy who 
‘always took the best of everything 
iimself. Harly in life he had decided 
i he would live for himself alone and 
‘¢ bother himself about the condition 
/her people. He worked hard, and his 
J: was all for himself, and the more 
\7orked the poorer he grew. At the 
‘of forty he had neither rupees, an- 
|nor pice wherewith to support his 
| and his twelve children. He was 
(rin debt. 
‘he gods are unjust,” he said, “and 
i go to the wise man of the temple 
\learn my fate.” And hence he made 
‘way through the dense jungle, filled 
|| wild beasts, to the temple where the 
Iman lived. On the way he saw a 
‘1 with two bags of treasure on his 
. The poor animal was so exhausted 
; he leaned for support against a 
re tree. He had been lost from a 
‘yan and could find no one to direct 
1 to the desired city. 
Vhere are you going?” asked the 
i" of Ram Singh. 

am going to the wise man of the 
i to learn my fate,” replied the 
‘h man. 

8k mine, too,” begged the camel. 
2 is me.” 

M Singh traveled on until he came 
jhe great Brahmaputro River. He 
\d a crocodile on the bank of the 
’ and begged to be taken across on 


s 


The story is told of two who were mar- 
ried rather late in life. Two precious 
boys came to their home. Always when 
the father, who traveled much, left his 
home, his parting word to his wife was, 
“Take good care of the boys.” In the 
midst of a scourge the boys were 
stricken. When the father returned, the 
mother told him this story: “Once upon 
a time a man was intrusted with the 
care of some precious jewels. He guarded 
them with jealous care. They were per- 
fectly safe in his keeping, and he grew 
to think of them as his own. But during 
his absence one day the owner came 
and took them. Do you think that was 
right?” “There is no question about 
that,” said her husband, “but where are 
the boys?” At the door of the room she 
told him. “They were not our jewels; 
they belonged to God. The owner has 
called for them.” 

Blessed is the home to which the child 
is born; doubly blessed the home in 
which it grows to realize in the purity 
and strength of noble manhood or 
womanhood the answer to the hopes and 
prayers of Christian parents. But they 
also are blessed who through the mist 
of tears can see that the angel of the 
Lord who brought the wondrous treas- 
ures comes again when they depart, to 
advance them to a ministry hidden from 
our mortal sight, but rich, glorious and 
eternal. 
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its back. The crocodile promised to do 
so, but asked Ram Singh whither he was 
going. Ram Singh replied that the gods 
had been cruel and unjust to him, and 
that he was on his way to the wise man 
of the temple to ask why he was so poor 
when he had always worked hard. The 
crocodile begged Ram Singh to ask his 
fate also, as he had for years suffered 
with a burning pain in his stomach and 
could find no relief anywhere. ‘‘Woe is 
me,’ moaned the poor crocodile. Ram 
Singh consented to ask the crocodile’s 
fate, and then he hurried on. 

As he journeyed on he saw a royal 
man-eating Bengal tiger lying in the 
jungle grass and moaning in pain, while 
around him were scattered many precious 
stones and rare jewels which had _ be- 
longed to the last man the tiger had de- 
voured. 

“Where are you going?” he asked of 
Ram Singh, who replied that he was 
going to the wise man of the temple to 
ask his fate. 

“Ask my fate, too,” begged the tiger, 
“for I have long had a thorn in my foot 
and have suffered much. Woe is me.” 

Ram Singh promised to do so and went 
on his way to the temple. There the wise 
old man asked him, “What seek you 
here?” Ram Singh told the story of his 
poverty, and of his wife and twelve chil- 
dren stricken with poverty, and begged 
the wise man to tell him what he should 
do to better his condition. 

“T see plainly,” said the wise man, 
“that you have been living for your- 
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self all the years of your past life. Go 
home, and think of helping others, and 
you will be happy and prosperous your- 
self.” 

Ram Singh asked the fate of the camel, 
and the wise man told him to take the 
burden from the back of the camel, thus 
making both the beast and himself happy. 

“Why did you not do this ‘before? 
asked the wise man. 

“T was thinking only of myself,” was 
the reply of the selfish man. 

Then he asked the fate of the crocodile 
and was told to give the creature some 
of the Aralia tea he had in his basket to 
relieve the pain of the poor suffering 
crocodile. 

“Why did you not do 
asked the wise man. 

“T was thinking only of myself,’ was 
Ram Singh’s reply. 

“And what shall be the fate of the 
tiger?” he asked. 

“Go to him and remove the thorn from 
his foot, and he will be relieved,” replied 
the wise man. “Why did you not do it 
before?” 

“T was thinking only of myself,’ was 
Ram Singh’s reply. 

He returned home a wiser man. He 
obeyed the words of the wise man. He 
took the thorn from the tiger’s foot and 
was compensated by the gift of all the 
precious stones which the tiger gave him. 
He gave the Aralia tea to the poor suf- 
fering crocodile, and the tea was thrown 
up and along with it a large diamond 
which had caused the great distress in 
the crocodile’s stomach. This diamond 
became the property of the selfish man, 
while the crocodile was made well. 

Ram Singh lifted the two bags from 
the back of the camel, gave him food and 
water, and sent him to his desired place 
of residence, while the valuables in the 
bags were shared with Ram Singh, who 
went to his home a very rich man; for 
in helping the dumb beasts he had 
himself been helped. Henceforth he 
tried to help the poor and needy as well 
as to work for himself. 


this before? 


For Rainy Days 
PUZZLES 


(Sent by Mrs. Edwin Bromley, 
Providence, R. I.) 


Word Squares: My first is unmerited 
favor. My second is rent. My third is 
watchful or vigilant. My fourth is to 
ask. My fifth is to come in. 


1. Highth letter of the 
alphabet. 2. Conflict. 3. Political organi- 
zation. 4. Name of a prominent senator. 
5. Testing. 6. A unit. 7. Seventh letter 
of the alphabet. 


A Bible Acrostic: The answer is the 
name of a king. 1. A judge. 2. Ancestor 
of David. 3. A confessed murderer. 4. 
A wicked king. 5. A law-giver. 6. One 
who went back. 7. A prophet. 


Diamond: 


SISTER STATES 

Miss Rose asked her eighth grade: 
“What are the sister states?” 

Mabel answered: “I am not sure, but 
I should think they were Miss Ouri, Ida 
Ho, Mary land, Callie Fornia, Louisa 
Anna, Della Ware, Minne Sota, and Mrs. 
Sippi.’—The St. Cloud (Minn.) High 
School Mascot. 
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International Uniform Lesson 


for October 17 


JESUS BEGINS HIS MINISTRY 
Matt. 4:12-25. Golden Text: Matt. 4:17 
By JoHn A. EARL 

The Lesson Text 

By reference to the Gospel of John we 
find that eight months elapsed between 
the baptism and temptation of Jesus and 
the beginning of his work in Galilee. 
Jesus seems to have carried on his min- 
istry in Judea, as recorded by John, 
while the Baptist was preaching on the 
banks of the Jordan. But when John 
was imprisoned by order of Herod, Jesus 
prudently left Judea and began his min- 
istry in Galilee. At the same time he 
moved his residence from Nazareth to 
Capernaum in order to be more centrally 
located and because Capernaum was the 
chief town of Galilee at the time, and 
also because Nazareth was inhospitable 
to his ministry. 


The Lesson Taught 

The lesson may be taught with interest 
and profit around four phrases: Jesus 
for John; the old for the new; men for 
fish; spiritual for physical. 


Jesus for John 

Herod thought he had put out the light 
when he locked John the Baptist in a 
castle by the Dead Sea, but a greater 
One arose in the person of Jesus to carry 
on the work which John had begun and 
to do more wonderful things than John 
had dreamed. The Herods are always 
planning to frustrate the eternal pur- 
poses of God. The first Herod killed the 
innocent babies of Bethlehem in order 
to reach the new-born king of the Jews, 
while the child king was on his way to 
Egypt by order of a greater than Herod. 
The secona Herod shuts John up in 
prison and thinks that by so doing ‘he 
will put a quietus upon the voice of the 
prophet, but the voice of the imprisoned 
prophet echoes in the words of Jesus, 
“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” John in Machaerus may be 
silent, but Jesus in Galilee heralds forth 
the gospel of the kingdom. It has always 
been so. History is vocal with the 
vanity of the Herods who thought they 
were working out their own plans and 
having their own way when all the time 
unconsciously they were working out 
God’s plans and furthering his cause. 
Herod shutting John up in prison fulfils 
the Scriptures as spoken by Isaiah: “The 
land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 
toward the sea beyond the Jordan, Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles. The people that sat 
in darkness saw a great light, and to 
them that sat in the region and shadow 
of death, to them did light spring up.” 
John the Baptist was wholly Jewish— 
the last of the prophets of the old cove- 
nant. Jesus came as the light of the 
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world to shine upon all the people who 
sit in darkness. John baptized in water, 
but Jesus baptizes with that greater bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. Why, then, 
should we fear the Herods and the Pi- 
lates and the Neros? They may kill the 
body, but they cannot touch the soul. 
The truth of God goes marching on. 
Jesus takes the place of John, Galilee 
takes the place of Judea, and the new 
covenant takes the place of the old. That 
is God’s law of progress. 


The New for the Old 

Matthew keeps telling his readers that 
many of the sayings in the Old Testa- 
ment were then being fulfilled or filled 
full. Someone has put it happily this 
way: “The New Testament is enfolded 
in the Old Testament; the Old Testament 
is unfolded in the New Testament.” 
There are hundreds of references to the 
Old Testament in the New Testament. 
There are sixty-six books comprising the 
Bible, written over a period of sixteen 
centuries by many authors, and yet there 
is a unity and integrity in the Bible 
which can be accounted for only on the 
hypothesis that all Scripture is inspired 
by God. One guiding spirit must have 
governed the writers without interfering 
with their freedom or initiative. But 
the point emphasized here is that the 
new takes the place of the old. This will 
come out more fully when the Sermon 
on the Mount is studied. Just as Galilee 
of the Gentiles became the larger field of 
labor for Jesus instead of provincial, 
aristocratic, hide-bound Judea of the 
Jews, so the finer, freer, fuller spirit of 
Jesus which produced the New Testa- 
ment took the place of the legalism, the 
formality, the institutionalism of the Old 
Testament. The parts of the Old Testa- 
ment which are fulfilled in the New 
Testament have reference to the Christ. 
Christ, therefore, is the very heart of 
both Old and New. If this truth were 
given its proper emphasis among Chris- 
tians, there would be much less dissen- 
sion over mechanical theories of inspira- 
tion. 


Men for Fish 

This whole lesson proceeds along the 
line of the principle of progression. The 
greater Christ takes the place of the 
lesser John; the greater New Testament 
takes the place of the lesser Old Testa- 
ment; the greater men take the place of 
the lesser fish. Jesus said to Peter, An- 
drew, James and John, “Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” These 
men had met Jesus before and acknowl- 
edged him as the Messiah (John 1:35-42). 
But acknowledgment was not enough 
without service. They are now called to 
service. Jesus calls them from the lower 
to the higher service. Their lake must 
now be the towns and villages of Galilee; 
their nets, the methods of Jesus; their 
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fish, men. The higher the _ seryice 
which men are called the. greater 
sacrifice they must make. These Galil 
fishermen forsook their boats and ; 
and they also left home and friends 
became companions of Jesus in 0 
that they might qualify in the worl 
winning men to the kingdom of ( 
This is the special ministry of the go 
of Christ to which men are called by 
special call of Christ. Not every ma 
called to the ministry, and those ° 
think they are called must meet the 
of sacrifice and service—sacrifice | 
separates them from money-making, 
service which brings results in souls - 
to Christ. 


Spiritual for Physical 

Jesus deplored the popularity 1 
eame to him from his miracles. His1 
istry was primarily spiritual, but he 
compelled by his compassion to heal 
bodies of men whose souls were m 
more in need of healing, but who k 
it not. Out of sympathy he fed ther 
titude with bread that perishes, but 
multitude and many of his followers 
sook him when he urged them to 
spiritual bread. So long as Jesus he: 
the people, great multitudes follo 
him, but it was not with the multit 
that he did his greatest work. Tw 
men who needed no healing and © 
had caught something of his vision | 
spiritual kingdom formed the nucleu 
his kingdom. The kingdom will n 
come by physical miracles. It can g 
only by spiritual processes. 

Des Moines College. 


Education That Educates 


HE Text-book of text-books is 

Bible. In the quaint New Hngl 
Primer occur these limpid lines pw 
the mouth of a docile child: t 


“My Book and Heart 
Shall never part.” 


This attitude is particularly comm 
able when the volume to which the h 
is wedded is the Book of books, whic 
itself is a whole library of life. Thi 
the volume which makes literatures, 
stitutions, universities, and public seh 

In the long run the church, which | 
the Bible, is the chief and the depend 
maintainer of education. Atheism ha 
some instances fattened on the fund 
the originally church schools, bu 
builds no schools of its own. Religi¢ 
indeed, for the most part evangelica. 
ligion—has kept alive in the world 
interest in the development of the ¢ 
plete man, in other words, in the 
tion that educates, where instructiol 
mind passes over into constructio 
character and learning issues in spiri 
values that endure forever. 


(Continued on page 1248) 
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Topic for October 17 
FICULTIES IN THE WAY OF MAK- 
ING GOOD AMERICANS : 

Pxodus 1: 8-14; 3: 7-10 
Introductory: A country is as strong 
ts citizens are loyal; it is as enduring 
ts sons and daughters are moral; it 
is progressive as they are forward- 
ing. America needs loyal, moral citi- 
; in this hour of world crisis. The 
jlem of reconstruction is not merely 
iestion of the rebuilding of the devast- 
| areas of Europe. The real problem 
ye rebuilding of the world to meet the 
iands of the great body of people for 
ew order, for a better day. 
hristian justice is the rock upon 
ch the new order must be built. It 
che eternal covenant of love, endur- 
y preserved in the Golden Rule. 


The home of the free: America is 
house in which we live. We are mem- 
3 of a family—under the same roof. 
’ destinies bind us together. We must 
p America the asylum for the op- 
ssed of the world. It was the plan 
the founders of our house that the 
rs should be open and that a wel- 
1e should await the lowly and op- 
ssed of the world. This does not 
an that we invite the incendiary, the 
rorist or the criminal to enter our 
ise—he comes for the purpose of de- 
Ying our peace and security. Our 
nigration laws are fatally stupid and 
ik. We examine an immigrant as he 
1es down the gang-plank on this side; 
should find out who he is before we 
yw him to walk up the gang-plank on 
other side. 


Liberty, not license: No man would 
nk of allowing any underworid unde- 
able to come to his home and mix 
h his children and with his friends. 
ly should we allow Russian terrorists 
1 European anarchists to enter Amer- 
as our guests, when by a little inves- 
ation in Europe we could learn that 
‘ir reason for coming to America is 
+ to be one of us, but to bring trouble 
1 the torch to our shores? 


. Political parasites: Corrupt politics 
killing many citizens’ faith in the gov- 
iment. The political machine is de- 
oying faith in the ballot, and we know 
it when men lose faith in the ballot, 
a means of righting the wrong and 
eting justice, they resort to force. The 
oked politician is a type of “Red”’— 
is as dangerous as the bomb-thrower. 
aerica must purge itself of the spoils 
litician—the payroll grafter, the con- 
ictor hold-up man, the ward boss, the 
dbyist and the agent of big business 
who acts as a walking delegate for the 
iterests,” handing out large campaign 
ads in return for promises of special 
ivileges. 


5. Causes of unrest: The unrest of to- 
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day is being set in motion by three groups 
—the Socialist, Communist and the I. W. 
W. The groups have a common creed: 

They are against patriotism; they are 
internationalists; they say that the 
teachings of Christ have interfered with 
the progress of the human race. 

They are for the teachings of Carl 
Marx. Christ taught love; Marx taught 
class consciousness—hate. Christ said, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Marx said, “Eix- 
propriate—confiscate, seize your neigh- 
bor’s property.” 

They advocate hauling down the Stars 
and Stripes and putting up the “Red” 
flag of revolution. 

They stand for communism and urge 
that it be brought by force. 

They have adopted as the cornerstone 
of their creed the Moscow manifesto: 
‘Mass action in open combat with the 
machinery of government.” 

These three groups of disloyalists in 
America seek to undermine our faith in 


the government and our belief in the 
ballot. 
6. Poison venders: Here is their 


poison propaganda as I have found it 
everywhere in the United States: 

The Declaration of Independence is G@ 
fraud. 

The fathers of the Republic were the 
lackeys of capitalism. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is a yoke. 

Lincoln lied when he said that this 
was a government of the people, for the 
people and by the people. 

American legislative bodies are alt cor- 
rupt, 

The courts are the last refuge of our 
masters, and in them we are stripped of 
all pretense of liberty. 

The ballot is a false pretense of free- 
dom. 

The word “vote” comes from the Latin 
word meaning “to wish’’—who ever got 
anything by wishing? 


B. J. BADGER OF TULSA, OKLA. 
Southern Vice-President of the B. Y. 
P. U. of America 
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These are the ugly untruths that these 
revolutionists are sowing in the unrest of 
America. 

The “Red” soap-boxer shouts, ‘Behold 
Russia!” He does not raise the curtain 
on sad, suffering Russia and expose the 
horrors of the Soviet regime. 

7. At the cross-roads: The time has 
come to call the roll. We are at the 
cross-roads. These difficulties in the way 
of making good citizens and good Amer- 
icans must be removed. 

Lincoln said that our country could 
not endure half free and half slave. 

I say that we cannot endure part of 
us under the Stars and Stripes and part 
of us under the “Red’”’ flag. 

Stand up and make answer—make 
answer in service, in loyalty, in right 
thinking, in square dealing, in casting 
the vote of an American conscience and 
a Christian mind. Be patriotic rather 
than partisan. 

[The above material was prepared for 
us by Mr. Frank Comerford on request. 
He is well qualified to write on the sub- 
ject for the reason that he has studied 
the Huropean situation from Ireland to 
the Bolshevik front. Since his return to 
America he has served as special prose- 
cutor for the state of Illinois in the 
famous Communist cases. Further treat- 
ment of the subject may be found in Mr. 
Comerford’s recent book, “The New 
World,” published by Appleton and Com- 
pany. The sub-topics were inserted by 
the writer of this note.——J. A. W.] 


A 100 Per Cent Tithing Society 


“During the recent financial campaign 
of the denomination the leaders of a cer- 
tain B. Y. P. U. in the southern part of 
Illinois determined to try for a 100 per 
cent tithing society. Following a _ six 
months’ campaign on evangelism, life 
work, stewardship and service, one Sun- 
day was set apart in church, school and 
society as a decision day—a day when 
the members would offer to give a defi- 
nite part of time, talent and income to 
promote the work of the kingdom of God. 
The leaders used the two books, ‘Money 
the Acid Test’ and ‘The New Christian’ 
to promote this cause. On decision day 
the cards sent out by the General Board 
of Promotion were presented, studied and 
thoroughly explained at an open confer- 
ence of the B. Y. P. U. meeting in Sun- 
day session. At this meeting everyone 
present signed a pledge card, including 
three members who are affiliated with 
the Roman Catholic Church. The leaders 
used the group plan in promoting the 
idea, and each group captain was asked 
to try to secure 100 per cent tithers in 
his or her group. The result is a B. Y. 
P. U. of forty-seven members, all of 
whom are tithers. Furthermore, they 
testify that this was one of the easiest 
tasks they ever undertook and are happy 
in their decision.” 
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Cincinnati and Vicinity 
By Joun F. HerGetr 


Our pastors have all returned from 
their vacations, and they are already 
hard at work. ‘The ministers’ confer- 
ence has changed its place of meeting 
from the Y. M. C. A. to the Ninth Street 
Church. The first meeting was held in 
the new room Sept. 20, and there was a 
general discussion of our associational 
affairs and of the fall work. 


Items of Special Interest 


Among items of special interest is the 
conference on evangelism which will be 
held in the Ninth Street Church on Sept. 
29, under the auspices of the federation 
of churches. This conference will be un- 
der the direction of Dr. Charles L. Good- 
ell, and Dr. H. F. Stilwell will be pres- 
ent and conduct the denominational con- 
ference for Baptists. 

The Ninth Street Church will cele- 
brate its ninetieth anniversary Nov. 7-14. 
Dr. Johnston Myers of Chicago, the only 
living former pastor of the church, will 
deliver two sermons on Sunday, Nov. 
14, the last day of the celebration. 

Another item occupying much of our 
thought, even at the present time, is the 
1921 B. Y. P. U. convention which is to 
be held in Cincinnati next July. We shall 
leave nothing undone to make the con- 
vention one long to be remembered. 


Pastors Called 


Several of our pastorless churches have 
just called men to their pulpits. Rev. G. 
N. Thomssen, formerly a missionary to 
India, has accepted a call to the Evans- 
ton Church and is already on the field. 

Hyde Park has issued a call to Rev. N. 
F. Jones of Houstonville, Ky., and it is 
expected that he will accept the call. Mr. 
Jones was pastor in Dayton, Ky., just 
across the river from Cincinnati, some 
years ago, so when he arrives it will not 
be as a stranger, but as one whom we 
have known and loved for his work’s 
sake. 

The Westwood Church has called to 
its pastorate Rey. Floyd Andrus of Black 
River, N. Y., and it has the assurance 
that he will come. 

The Price Hill Church and Oakley are 
still without pastors, but are confident 
that before long their need in this direc- 
tion will be supplied. 


The Miami Baptist Association 


This association held its one hundred 
and twenty-second anniversary sessions 
with the Immanuel Church of Northside, 
Sept. 15 and 16. The house was filled at 
the first service, and at the night service 
it was overcrowded. Over 400 registered 
delegates and visitors were present. The 
keynote of the meeting was “Christ Su- 
preme Today,” and all the sermons, ad- 
dresses and conferences centered about 
this thought. The annual sermon was 
preached by Rev. E. BE. McFarlane of 
Franklin, who took for his text John 
6:67-68. Our hearts were helped by its 
message. 

There were several out-of-town speak- 
ers: Dr. Rolvix Harlan of New York, 


who spoke on “The Powers of the Com- 
ing Age;” Mrs. Singiser of Granville, 
who talked to us about Burma; Dr. 
James A. White of Chicago and Mr. Wil- 
son Holmes of Granville,-who led a con- 
ference on young people’s work; and Dr. 
F. F. Gibson, pastor of the Walnut Street 
Church of Louisville, Ky., who delivered 
an address on “Consecration” to the 
young people on Thursday evening. 

From beginning to end the associa- 
tion was one of the best held in years, 
and great praise is due the Immanuel 
Church and its pastor, Rev. Samuel A. 
Stulce, for the admirable way in which 
they cared for the needs and comforts 
of the large number of delegates and vis- 
itors. The Northside Presbyterian Church 
graciously loaned the use of its social 
rooms for the serving of all the meals 
and banquets. Without this courtesy on 
the part of the Presbyterian Church it 
would have been impossible for the Im- 
manuel Church to care for the associa- 
tion. 


An Ordination Service 


At the call of the Ninth Street Church, 
Robert J. White, one of its young men, 
was ordained Sept. 17. Rev. Carl At- 
water of the Lincoln Park Church was 
moderator, and Rev. W. A. King, pastor 
of the Wyoming Church and executive 
secretary of the Cincinnati Baptist 
Church Union, was clerk. Dr. G. P. Os- 
borne led in the examination of the can- 
didate. The charge to the candidate 
was given by Rev. James S. West of Mid- 
dletown; words of welcome were spoken 
by Rev. John H. Spindler of the Columbia 
Church; a Bible was presented to Mr. 
White by Dea. Corey of the Ninth Street 
Church; the sermon was preached by 
Mr. White’s pastor, Rey. John F. Herget, 
and the prayer was offered by Rey. G. 
N. Thomssen. Mr. White returned to 
Rochester on Saturday morning for the 
last year of his seminary course. 


Walnut Hills Sends Out Two Missionaries 


An event of more than passing interest 
to the Baptists of Ohio and particularly 
of Cincinnati was the marriage on Fri- 
day evening, Sept. 17, in the Walnut 
Hills Church, the pastor, Dr, Samuel H. 
Bowyer, officiating, of Rev. Herbert F. Hin- 
ton, under appointment by the Foreign 
Mission Society board to Mandalay, Bur- 
ma, and Miss Marion Beekley of Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Hinton is an alumnus of Bates 
College and had held a short pastorate at 
Holliston, Mass., resigning to accept ap- 
pointment in June for service abroad. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan 
Hinton of Boston. Miss Beekley was 
graduated from the University of Cin- 
cinnati in the class of 1919 and immedi- 
ately accepted appointment under the 
Home Mission Society board, serving as 
kindergartner at Brooks House, East 
Hammond, Ind., and being later trans- 
ferred to the Judson Center in New 
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York. 


She is the daughter of Mr, 
Mrs. Albert M. Beekley of Cincinnati, 
those who know the Beekley family 
the Walnut Hills Church realize tha 


has been well grounded in missic 
knowledge and enthusiasm from 
youth up. Mr. and Mrs. Hinton will 
charge of the boys’ high school at M; 
lay. After the wedding reception 
couple left at once for a month’s 
Hast. They will return to Cincinnat 
a few weeks and will sail about D 
for Burma. Mr. Hinton has become 
and favorably known in Cincinnati, ; 
supplied the Walnut Hills pulpit @ 
the vacation of the pastor, coming 
from Columbia University, where he 
been doing some special work in p 
ration for Mandalay. Miss Beekley 
been the home mission worker supp 
by the World Wide Guild of Ohio.| 
Cincinnati and all Ohio will e 
great things from these young p 
who bring to their task thorough p 
ration, youth, enthusiasm and unbor 
energy. The Walnut Hills Chure 
which they both hold membership, 
them a substantial wedding gif) 
money and expects in the near futu 
take over their entire support. 


Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WATSON 
Regathering of the Clans 


September is an invigorating mon} 
Zion. The ministers and the chu 
so cordially welcome their old tasks 
they all seem brand new. Perhaps 
is because each year the vacation ¢ 
deeper and more extended, and € 
body has become so tired of leisur 
of loafing that the prospect of wo 
like an opportunity to come back t 
self. Besides, the enlarged mar 
resilient strength helps to the j¢ 
coming all the way back. | 


In Kingsley Hall 


You get a vivid 
when the ministers regather at 
Monday conference in the Ford bui 
The meeting Sept. 13 opened it 
opened it wide. Social and inspirat 
satisfaction got into it, and plen 
world vision, Christian statesmanshi 
ternational responsibility and a ( 
ment of American “politics” came ¢ 
it. 
George Edwin Horr | 

{ 


illustration A 


No theme had been announced. 
the word that Pres. Horr of Newtor 
to give the long talk was enough to 
in,the ministers from far and near. ' 
“back counties’ were represente( 
was an inspiring audience, and it pl 
Horr at his best. That fact anc 
chosen subject put the speaker’s fo. 
his native heath. He was showin) 
modern history relating itself to 
crisal dates in the earlier ages 
Christian civilization leaped forwa 
great conquests over its enemies. 
among us are as well equipped b 
found historical study and discer 
servation to speak as authoritative 
such vast matters as Dr. Horr spo 
the ministers. It was good to come) 


ober 2, 1920 


the vacation and get such an in- 
tion “right off the bat” at the first 
ng. The tanned faces of the min- 
, wore a look of shining privilege. 
Horr grounded his address upon 
recent books that have sprung out 
e world’s great tragedy: Dillon’s 
3ia,’ Barton’s “Islam,” and Stod- 
s “Color as a Menace in the Future 
gle for Christian Civilization.” 
e books gave the speaker a long 
1 into Russian chaos and the impres- 
implications of it all. In swift, 
rehensive survey, he also called at- 
on to the unmistakably shrinking 
ins of the Islam menace. Then by 
ing figures he set forth the world’s 
problem: the appalling loss by the 
> race of tens of millions of its 
bearing men, through war and its 
npanying destructions; and the pos- 
alignment of other “colors” against 
‘civilization in the future. Here is 
very civilization facing us with de- 
is vast and urgent, while we are 
ing the Bolshevik and Sinn Fein 
mn—‘“‘Ourselves Alone!’—and are ut- 
failing the world! As provocative 
srious thought, the speech struck a 
‘keynote for the conference year. 


on’s Irish Republic 


> claim to have the only genuine 
republic that can be found any- 
-e. It is adding much richness to 
shronic Kilkenney politics. The chief 
pation of our local Celtic statesmen 
politically to kill one another. Of 
se, they are all of the same party 
‘of the same race, but that is the 
h” of it. It is only while they divide 
the people conquer. The Celts are 
o fighting hot for the “republic” that 
use it as a club in their political 
ps, charging each other with cool- 
/ or treachery to “the old country.” 
owhile—and it is a mean while— 
isident” DeValera adorns his imagi- 
- seat and rides through Boston’s 
nd like a conqueror, accompanied by 
icraping plaudits and loyal smiles of 
ornian patriotism. All this gives 
* respite from Kilkenney activities, 
‘soon the former political sports will 
fesumed. It is not a new condition. 
| “republic” is really in a state of 
malcy.” 


+s of Preparation 


ney are “in the air.” Association 
tings are imminent. Conventions are 
ing. Weighty committees are gravely 
mering out programs of compelling 
actions. Honored spellbinders are 
ding up material for the forging of 
t thunderbolts. Soon we shall all be 
he qui vive for the annual bombard- 
t of church problems, and the thread- 
» phrases of “church letters,’ and the 
‘ing gatherings of preponderating sis- 
ood. True, there are being heard 
listent demands that all this be 
aged, and that busy men in the 
tches be enlisted in the kingdom’s 
‘mess. But we shall see. Anyhow, 
tember is preparing for October, for 
‘ybody knows that for a riot of color 
of dropping fruit, October has always 
the shining procession that troops 
‘ard Christmas. 


Newton Also 


\vitations are out for Newton’s “open- 
” which will have arrived before this 
sr stands up in print. A fine new 
‘8 will be there; also the old classes, 
the full staff of professors all on 
T jobs. Pres. Horr is always non- 
imittal on “prospects.” You cannot 
uile him into extemporaneous op- 
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timism. Too much does he enjoy your 
later surprise and gladness. Prof. An- 
derson is to be the annual speaker at 
the opening. His usually robust biblical 
message is being anticipated. It will be 
on “The Great Commission.” There are 
no perceptible tremors at Newton in an- 
ticipation of “committees of investiga- 
tion!” Nor need there be. Newton is 
so thoroughly on record that some things 
are amusingly superfluous as well as en- 
tirely unauthorized. Her own trustees 
appoint an investigating committee every 
year. Who else has authority to do it? 
We may be certain that Newton will be 
wide open to visitors, and may be as sure 
that unwarranted assumptions will be 
plainly protested. 


A Choice Bit 


Where is there a more delicious morsel 
of literature than the “resolutions” 
adopted at Buffalo concerning this com- 
mittee to investigate our schools? After 
declaring for the “‘competency of the soul 
in the sight of God,’ and affirming “our 
confidence in one another as brethren in 
Christ,” and saying that we will not seek 
to have dominion over one another’s 
faith,’ they go on from these premises 
to announce that a committee shall be 
appointed to investigate the views held 
and taught in our denominational schools. 
What an acrobatic straddle! That is, 
we believe in the competency of the soul 
in the sight of God and in the right of 
private judgment; therefore we under- 
take to make everybody else teach and 
believe as we do! Doubtless the intel- 
ligent brethren who helped to formulate 
that humbug were holding on to their 
sides while the “fundamentalists” who 
swallowed it were gloating over their 
“victory.” But the schools will smile 
when the committee comes speering 
around. That smile broadening all 
through the denomination will help to 
sweeteen things. 


Wisconsin Letter 
By Ropert W. SHAW 


The Milwaukee ministers are all back 
on the job after their vacations and 
busy planning for the work of the au- 
tumn and winter. The ministers’ con- 
ference recently had its first meeting 
and elected R. W. Shaw of the South 
Church as president and F. F. Parsons 
of West Allis as secretary-treasurer. The 
program committee is working out sug- 
gestions for the year. 

Rev. F. T. Holland of the Bay View 
Chureh recently underwent an opera- 
tion, as a result of which he anticipates 
speedy relief from an embarrassing 
throat trouble. He is one of the minis- 
ters who can successfully carry out a 
junior church. 

A Christ Polish Church carried on a 
successful daily vacation Bible school 
this summer. Pastor Soltys, who was 
in the basket-weaving business before 
entering the ministry, was able to hold 
onto the boys with this interesting work, 
and Kwasigroch, the woman missionary 
in this field, aided materially with work 
among the girls. They expect to con- 
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tinue this kind of work through the win- 
ter. The church building has recently 
been completely renovated, and a mo- 
tion-picture machine, which is helpful in 
the work, has been installed. 

Milwaukee will have a school of meth- 
ods this fall. Rev. T. B. Frizelle re- 
cently met the pastors and officers of 
the schools, and plans were projected for 
such a school, beginning Nov. 14. A 
strong faculty will be secured. Five years 
ago Milwaukee Baptists held a success- 
ful institute of this kind. 


The State Convention 


The meeting of Wisconsin Baptists 
will be held this year, Oct. 11-14, at 
Beaver Dam. It will open with the min- 
isters’ conference. There is every indi- 
cation that a splendid program will be 
provided. The academy will join with 
the church in extending a hearty wel- 
come. This is the fifth time the conven- 
tion has met in Beaver Dam. Besides 
conferences and mission study classes, 
there will be strong addresses setting 
forth the denominational work by rep- 
resentative denominational leaders, 
among whom are Dr. M. D. Eubank, Dr. 
W. E. Raffety and Rev. A, H. Gage. The 
keynote of the convention will be “The 
Increased Efficiency of the Local 
Church.” Pastor Pierson of Janesville 
will have charge of the devotional 
periods. 

Dr. W. D. Hulburt, our superintendent 
of state missions, has been busy recently 
holding associational conferences 
throughout the state in the interests of 
denominational advance. One of the 
things contemplated is the completing 
of the New World Movement drive. 

Rey. C. A. Boyd, the religious director 
for Wisconsin Baptists, was recently 
elected dean of the Milwaukee Religious 
Educational Institute, which will have 
one meeting each week for eighteen 
weeks during the fall and winter. 


Some Notes from the Fields 


Rev. A. L. MeMillan, after a two years’ 
ministry with the First Church at La- 
Crosse, has accepted the pastorate of the 
Appleton Church and is now located on 
the field. | 

Rev. W. S. Stewart closed his work at 
Fond du Lac Sept. 12. The service on 
that day was a missionary one and rec- 
ognized the five young women who have 
definitely given themselves to missions 
as a life work. Miss Harriet Bloedel will 
become a nurse; Miss Naomi Blair will 
specialize in city missions; and Miss 
Minnie Jung will give herself to teach- 
ing. These will be in school this year 
fitting themselves for their work. The 
first named will attend Wayland Acad- 
emy at Beaver Dam and the other two 
the Training School in Chicago. Two 
others came forward for dedication to 
missionary work that day. Taken all in 
all, it was one of the greatest services 
ever held in the church and a fitting cli- 
max to Pastor Stewart’s ministry with 
these people. 

Pastor J. W. Johnson of Stoughton re- 
ports an unusual summer’s work. The 
audiences have been very large. At the 
May and July communion services there 
were not enough communion cups. Last 
year nearly $1000 was spent in repairing 
the church and parsonage, and this year 
a basement under the church was pro- 
vided at a cost of $1500. A report like 
this is stimulating to other churches and 
pastors and indicates a type of work 
worthy of commendation. 

The church at Raymond has called 
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Rev. Kirby Chapman of Texas, and he 
began his work Sept. 12. 

The Glen Flora Church recently called 
Mrs. J. A. Raycroft of Chicago as its 
pastor, 

The church at Mason, Rev. Ole Holm- 
gren, pastor, reports a number of bap- 
tisms in July. 

The writer supplied the First Church 
at Racine two Sundays in August and 
found all departments going even though 
Pastor Clarke was resting in the north- 
ern part of the state. 


Florida Letter 
By W. C. GoLDEN 


Tourists are already coming in from 
the extreme North, including some min- 
isters. Dr. Hewit is now in Tampa for 
the winter and will do evangelistic work. 

Some pastors who went back to see 
their northern and eastern friends for 
vacation time are returning. Dr. C. W. 
Duke, pastor of the First Church of 
Tampa, is one of them. His church is 
about ready to begin the building of its 
great new house of worship, and both of 
the churches in St. Petersburg will have 
new houses of worship soon. 

Pastor Kroelinger of Clearwater has 
returned from a trip North and Hast. He 
startled his people a few Sundays ago by 
announcing a promise of about $65,000 
from eastern friends for the new church 
building, providing the members will 
raise as much. This is a result of winter 
visits of Baptist people who saw the 
need. 

The consolidation of all our school in- 
terests by Stetson University will fill 
Stetson with Baptist young people this 
year, 

Senator C, A. Carson, who died re- 
cently, gave his best in money, time and 
influence to Columbia College. 

We are finding the task of gathering in 
the annual subscriptions on the Seventy- 
five Million Campaign more difficult than 
the securing of the pledges. Many of us 
are in great anxiety about the matter. It 
is to be hoped that Northern Baptists will 
do better with their splendid work of like 
kind than we are doing. 

Tampa, Fla. 


Hungarian Convention 


The Hungarian Baptist Convention 
held its thirteenth annual meeting at the 
Calvary Church (American) of Trenton, 
N. J., on Aug. 24-28, with great success. 
Comparatively speaking, there was a 
fairly large group of people in attend- 
ance. Delegates hailed from thirteen 
states, almost every Hungarian Baptist 
church and mission being represented. 
The delegates and visitors numbered 300. 
The First Magyar Baptist Church of 
Trenton, with its pastor, did all it could 
to make them feel at home. Meals were 
cooked and served by the women of the 
church, 

The principal speaker was Rev. Step- 
hen Orosz, president of the convention, 
dean of the Magyar Baptist Theological 
Seminary and pastor of the First Hun- 
garian Baptist Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Orosz had just re- 
turned from suffering Hungary a few 
days before the convention. They re- 
vealed some discouraging and encourag- 
ing facts during the sessions. There are 
about 504 Magyar Baptist churches and 
missions in Hungary, with but forty-three 
ordained pastors. Some of the churches 
have no trained leaders at all. This sit- 
uation was brought about by the world 


war, for which our Baptist brethren were 
surely not responsible. They need help 
from America, and they are worthy of 
every assistance we can possibly render 
them. For though they are broken fig- 
ures physically, they stand firm, uncon- 
querably firm, in spirit. They are flying 
the flag of free conscience and the idea 
of separation of church and state. 

During the convention, open-air meet- 
ings were held on the streets at various 
places where Hungarians reside. The 
people gathered eagerly to hear what 
the Baptists had to say of the gospel. 
Both on the streets and at the church 
services the music was furnished by the 
Hungarian Baptist bands of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and Bridgeport, Conn. 

The building of the Calvary Church 
(American) being larger and more com- 
fortable than that of the Hungarian 
Church, which is really next door to it, 
the Calvary people loaned it to the 
convention for the meetings. This kind- 
ness was greatly appreciated. 

The First Hungarian Baptist Church 
of Bridgeport, Conn., invited the conven- 
tion to meet with it next year and the 
invitation was cheerfully accepted. 


Samuel H. Greene: An Appre- 
clation 
By CHARLES H. Watson 

“Sam” Greene is what we began to call 
him at Colgate away back in the early 
seventies. Old classmates never recover 
from those youthful familiarities. And 
they do not want to. He would have felt 
a sort of pain if any of the old class of 
‘73 had solemnly addressed him as Dr. 
Greene. But special sweetness came in- 
to his eyes when any of us with the right 
of the old affection called him “Sam.” 
He was to us all that he ever became; 
and more. We first knew of the in- 
grained sincerity and kindliness; the 
undemonstrative loyalty to truth and old- 
fashioned affection; the modest worth 
and unselfish devotion to others, We had 
loved it all longer than others could. We 
loved him for what he was before we 
loved him for what he became. He only 
became in fuller measure what he always 
was. His great charm was in the rich 
blend of the Christian traits, and all of 
them sweet and ripe. In our early day 
they were in the bud, and we little 
dreamed how much was hidden. Later 
they became like a bank of spring flowers 
—all natural, all simple, all refreshing, all 
answering in sweetness and beauty the 
sun that drew them forth. 

The secret of “Sam” Greene was that 
the Lord was his sun and his shield and 
his exceeding great reward. That ex- 
plains everything. In college he loyally 
and creditably wore the badge of his own 
fraternity, but none in the class was so 
completely possessed by men who wore 
other badges as “Sam” was. In his su- 
perb and gracious ministry it was the 
same. All differences seemed to melt 
away where he was. To what “wing” did 
he belong in our denomination—the pro- 
gressive or the reactionary? Did any one 
snow? Did anybody care? He belonged 
to God; we all knew that, and other 
queries did not matter. He was a lover 
of God and a brother of man. 

His tenderness was indescribably beau- 
liful and constant, because he himself 
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was so much more than was its expr, 
sion. He reminded you of the rock e& 
ered with rich moss on its landward sic 
yet with face beaten into beauty by t 
sea. He had that in him which baff 
analysis, but which continuously look 
out of his life: perfect simplicity; 1 
doubted sincerity; a something that 
once killed the critic and blessed bo 
the greatest and the lowliest togeth 
Fortunate was ’73 that “Hobart” was 
the funeral to speak for us. He was 0 
best voice, by intimacy, by appreciati, 
by affection. He would feel at “Sam 
funeral as we all felt when we heard tk 
our beloved classmate had passed oy 
the great divide—too tender for sadne 

Justice Charles E. Hughes, who wh 
in the Capital found the pulpit of Calva 
Church a rare privilege, once said: ‘ 
voiced courage without pugnacity; «& 
viction without bigotry; charity withc 
condescension; faith without credulit 
love of humanity without mere ser 
ment; meekness with power, and en 
tion with sanity.” 

Much of this was discerned by his 
classmates long before he bloomed a 
bore his abundant fruit. 

Boston. 


Atlantic Coast 


MAINE 


THE LINCOLN ASSOCIATION met with 1 


Littlefield Memorial Church, Rocklaj 
Sept. 14. This church has a field all | 
own in a pleasant residence section ; 
side the bay. The pastorate of R| 
Howard A. Welch has been deservet 
successful, and the church, coming 
self-support and increased local influen: 
has pledged $2200 to the New Wo; 
Movement. Tender reference was mé 
to James Perry, a son of Dea. W. 
Perry of Camden, and so the son of t) 
association, who was killed in Turl) 
while on a mission of mercy. It was f 
that this marked not the end but the 
ginning of the service to humanity | 
which he had pledged his life. It me 
something to the world that there 
a church and a Christian home in Ca 
den, Maine. Special sorrow was felt 
the death of Dr. T. N. Pearson of Morr’ 
He was “a doctor of the old a 


Christian philanthropists. His chur 
his county, his state, his Lord, he serv 
grandly and gladly. The New Wo 
Moveemnt will be carried forward vig’ 
ously during the year. Rev. Willard) 
Pratt of the First Church, Rockland, wv 
be the chairman of the promotion cc 
mittee. 


SOME GOOD CHURCHES in Maine are se! 
ing strong ministers, 
large fields for efficient pastors. Thi 
is Augusta, the capitol city; 
where Dr. Williams labored, and Wat’ 
ville, the Baptist educational cent’ 
Augusta offers an attractive oppomet 
to an enterprising leader. The Free B) 
tists and regular Baptists join for 
and assure a vigorous and capable bo/ 


THE RECENT CENTENNIAL of Colby @ 


in itself yet of great significance. TT! 
was the receipt of the gift of a beautil 
cloisonné vase from Mr. C. Y, Sun! 
Tien Tsin, China. Mr. Sun, who is 
wealthy and prominent citizen of T 
Tsin, made the gift to Colby as a toll 
of his appreciation of the service wh 
is being rendered to China by a gradu( 
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he college, Mr. Arthur G. Robinson, 
Mr, Robinson for the past five years 
een boys’ work secretary in the Tien 
-y. M. C. A. During the floods of 
| he served as director of the employ- 
t department in the relief work in 
mp for flood refugees. In recognition 
his service the Chinese government 
erred upon him the Chia Ho (Golden 
yest) decoration of the fifth class. 
has also been an active worker in 
anti-opium and anti-morphine cru- 
and has served as treasurer of the 
Narcotic Society of Chili Province. 
Robinson is in America on furlough 
attended the centennial of Colby, at 
+h time he presented the vase to the 
ge on behalf of Mr. Sun. 
yR A COMPLETE RECORD Of Baptist ac- 
ies in a state, the Maine Baptist Reg- 
-is a good model. It is full of such 
ils in associational, church, Sunday- 
ol, educational and conventional 
x as one could not reasonably expect 
nd in the larger publications cater- 
to all the states. When our families 
, a paper like THE Baptist and a 
thly “bill of particulars” like the 
1e Baptist Register, they are fully 
pped for the business of the kingdom. 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE 


x. T. H. Sracy, until recently pastor 
he Curtis Memorial Church of Con- 
, has accepted the call to become pas- 
of the Center Sandwich Church and 
_ begin his work with this church 
1. Center Sandwich is an important 
1 field and offers attractive oppor- 
ties for service. 

Ww. F. S. Harriey has resigned the 
orate of the Rochester Church. The 
ig of Mr. Hartley to Natick, Mass., 
“not only be a distinct ioss to the 
‘ch in Rochester, but to the entire 
® of New Hampshire. Mr. Hartley 
' member of the convention board, 
re his counsel has always been valu- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


tv. ALBERT B. Topp, Hartford, Conn., 
jbeen called to the pastorate of the 
ral Church, Southbridge. 


av. J. Cecln Hayes, pastor of the First 
rch, Greenfield, has accepted the call 
1e Paige Street Church, Lowell, and 
‘ work Oct. 1. 


“eS. Horr, just before beginning his 
“ess to the Boston Baptist Ministers’ 
“erence, made playful allusion to the 
ier days when they so “contaminated” 
‘nont Temple that they had to be ex- 
led from the sacred shrine. Then 
‘y Pickford in “Daddy Longlegs” had 
erform for weeks afternoons and eve- 
’s to take cff the curse. Over a hun- 
| Baptist ministers got the “funda- 
‘tal” pith of that joke. 


ON. JOHN WANAMAKER was recently 
oston, and old memories drew him to 
Warren Avenue Church, which he 
aded as a young man in the early 
nties, during the ministry there of 
ge F. Pentecost. In the later years 
heir prominence and eminence, Dr. 
yeast was Mr. Wanamaker’s pastor 
/hiladelphia. It might be interesting 
trace the connection between the 
€r experience in Boston and the later 
‘ion in the Quaker City. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Academy 
jpe Vermont’ State Convention, at the 
}0n held in Rutland in September, 
), Voted to reopen Vermont Academy 
jaxtons River, Vt., as a co-educational 


October is Periodical Month 
BOOST THE BAPTIST 


school, fitting boys and girls for life as 
well as for college. This school has been 
closed for four years, and now the work 
of repairing, renovating and improving 
the old buildings and erecting new ones 
is going on preparatory to opening the 
echool as a first-class fitting school in 
September, 1921. The Board of Educa- 
tion of the Northern Baptist Convention 
has granted an appropriation of $200,000 
for fitting up and running the school un- 
til 1924. This appropriation is little 
more than the 31 per cent of the offerings 
of the Baptists of Vermont which goes 
to education; so in reality the Baptists 
of Vermont have shown their interest in 
education, and particularly in opening 
Vermont Academy, by generously sub- 
scribing toward the New World Move- 
ment. 

We now have Fuller Hall, which is 
splendidly adapted for principal’s office, 
recitation rooms and assembly hall; also 
Jones Hall, which will accommodate 
about eighty boys; Proctor Hall, which 
is used for a dining-room and kitchen, a 
splendid little library building, a gym- 
nasium, a hospital and the principal’s 
residence. These buildings are all to be 
thoroughly modernized, and a new heat- 
ing plant and a dormitory for girls are to 
be erected. This work will take a year, 
so the school cannot be opened until Sep- 
tember, 1921. 

The board of trustees unanimously 
elected Raymond McFarland, professor of 
secondary education at Middlebury Col- 
lege, as principal and counts itself ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in having secured 
him for the place. Prin. McFarland was 
born in Lamoine, Me., and was fitted for 
college at Bucksport Seminary, graduat- 
ing from Amherst College in 1897. After 
teaching for a time, he entered Yale Uni- 
versity, from which he received his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1902. He taught in Cas- 
tleton Normal School and then became 
principal of Leicester Academy, Leices- 
ter, Mass., where he remained for five 
years—until called to become principal 
of the Ithaca (N. Y.) High School, and 
from the latter place he was called to 
the professorship at Middlebury College, 
where for ten years he has been teaching 
young men and women how to teach. 
For five years he was director of the 
summer school at Middlebury. He has 
always taken an active interest in Chris- 
tian work, being a teacher in the Bible 
school of the Ilsley Memorial Church 
and teacher of a teacher training class 
for all denominations in the village. He 
was director of the One Million Dollar 
Drive in the state of Vermont, and later 
executive secretary for the Interchurch 
World Movement for Vermont, so he is 
known as a man of sterling character 
and as an unusual teacher, a splendid 
disciplinarian and a first-class manager. 
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He has written much, but his best-known 
books are “History of New England Fish- 
eries,” “Secondary Education in Ver- 
mont” and “Skipper John of the Nimbus.” 
Prin. McFarland is already at work, 
looking after the reconstruction of the 
property, preparing a curriculum and 
catalogue, and securing students to open 
the school in 1921. W. A. Davison. 


NEW YORK 


THE BUILDING OF THE First CHuRCH of 
Hoosick during the past months has been 
undergoing some necessary repairs. To 
the small group of people comprising the 
church, the task at first seemed impos- 
sible. The pastor, Rev. John A. Wright, 
who preaches on Sunday afternoon, com- 
ing from Hoosick Falls, undertook the 
task of raising the money needed. It was 
not long before the money was in sight 
and the work started. On Sept. 12 the 
building was rededicated. The outlook 
for the future is bright. The church has 
a wide-awake young people’s’ society 
which has charge of the evening service. 
A communion table given by the young 
people’s society in memory of Earl J. 
Rudd, who made the supreme sacrifice in 
the war, was dedicated at the reopening 
service. The ladies’ aid society is doing 
good work, last year raising nearly $500. 
On Sept. 13 the ministers’ conference of 
the Hudson River North Association had 
its fall outing with this church. 


Tur Hoosick Farts CHuRCH is now 
holding services in its meetinghouse, re- 
pairs on which have been under way for 
nearly two months. Pastor J. A. Wright 
spent his vacation with the Redpath 
Chautauqua, acting as superintendent. 
During July and August the church 
united in services with the Methodist 


FOR BAPTIST | 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational in- 
stitution has inexhaustible value. CEDAR 
VALLEY offers two years of College or 
Normal work for High School graduates ; 
a full four-year Academy Course; one and 
two year Courses in Business and Stenog- 
raphy; Musical training, either Voice or 
Instrumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agricul- 
ture, Manual Training, and Religious Edu- 
cation. 

For catalog and other information ad- 
dress 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


a 


= 
‘Hicuer Epucation}; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


: Ohe University of Chicago 


peoth Year Division 99 Chicago, ae | 
= es 


For Girls and 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 7.00 Women 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


of tomorrow. 


“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.”” 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 
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IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department _ 
Mutual Insurance Corporaticn 


h furnishes protectionJAT COST -« 
ee 
FIRE, LIGHTNING 
jland WINDSTORM 
No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 

' holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
‘| ers same as stock com- 
7 pany. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 
Deal direct. 


National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 22 years old un- 
der same management, Address Henry P. Magill, Secy. & 
Mer., 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Til. ; 


In the Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
1| words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 
gether with a Dramatic Service 
for church and community 
exercises, and booklets for con- 


No agents, 


1620 


The | 


ne gregational distribution in pre- 
Pilgrim paration for 
Tercen- 
tenary Mayflower Universal 


Bible Sunday 


NOVEMBER 28, 1920 


1920 


| Send request for descriptive circular 
| AMERICAN | BIBL -E SOCIETY 
|| Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. Theselection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new book. 
Contains 288 pages of music. Sing! copies: 
Manila, 35c; Limp, 40c; Cloth, 50¢e; Postpaid. 
In quantities, not prepaid: Manila, 300; ;Limp 35¢; 
Cloth, 45c. ——_—_—_ fi" Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE, 


ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
THE RODENEAVER COMPANY 


1053 MononBldg., Dpt.B 814 WalnutSt. 
Chieaso Philadelphia 


“Not a dry page in this book,” 
—CENTRAL CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


“Pussyfoot Johnson 


CRUSADER 333 REFORMER 
A MAN AMONG MEN 
By F.A. McKENZIE. $1.25 net 
) Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell says: “Ihave 


‘come to love Mr. Johnson, just as, when 
a boy, I loved ‘Mr. Greatheart.’”’ 


F. HL REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17 .N. Wabach Av., Chicago 
NN eee 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our corporate name is 
“ThejAmerican Baptist Home Mission Society” 
Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 

Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


HYMNS for TODAY 


aioe: 
Cne Pook for Surday School and Church. 
Forward Looking Music and Orders of Service. 
Sample sent for Examination. 


582 Elm St., 


a 
Fillmore Music House, 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


Cincinnati, O. 


Church. As a result there is a fine spirit 
of codperation which will be of great 
help the coming year. The pastor is 
preaching a special series of sermons to 
the young people of the community upon 
the general topic, ‘‘Crises in the Life of 
Hoosick Fails Youth.” Some months ago 
the church gave a license to preach to 
Miss Carolyn Hosford and at some future 
date it is expected that she will be or- 
dained to the work of the ministry. The 
month of October has been set aside as 
“go to church” month in Hoosick Falls. 


Tur FALL WworRK of the Lake Avenue 
Church, Rochester, has started in full 
swing. The summer attendance showed 
an average increase in the morning serv- 
ice over the previous summer of seventy- 
five and an average increase in the eve- 
ning congregation over the previous 
summer of 112. The Sunday school 
showed an average increase over the 
previous summer of 128. Pastor and 
Mrs. Beaven are rejoicing in the birth 
of a little daughter on Aug. 21. During 
the summer Dr. Beaven supplied the 
First Church of Syracuse and the Em- 
manuel Church of Brooklyn. The Lake 
Avenue Church during this year will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. Ar- 
rangements are being made to make it 
an outstanding event. The entire force 
of the church is this year to be thrown 
back of the Sunday school, and in addi- 
tion all the members of the pastoral staff 
are specializing on that branch of the 
work. The church will entertain the 
Monroe Association on Oct. 5-6. Its re- 
port to the asscciation this year shows a 
membership of 19389 and $22,125 raised 
for the various purposes of the church 
during the fiscal year closing Feb. 1, 1920. 


THE FOLLOWING NOTE from Rev. Robert 
Van Meigs, pastor of the Central Church, 
Quincy, Ill., and addressed to New York 
pastors, has come to this office: “Word 
reaches me that Rey. Grant Chambers of 
Parsons, Kans., accepts the call to the 
First Church, Oneida. Having been a 
neighboring pastor in Muskogee, Okla., 
while Bro. Chambers was for four years 
at Okmulgee, and having known inti- 
mately of his work at Parsons, I desire 
to say to the New York brethren that 
these two churches were by him lifted 
out of debt and discouragement into spir- 
itual growth and financial liberty. He 
is thoroughly orthodox and evangelistic, 
and he influenced all Oklahoma and 
Kansas by his expertness in the realm of 
Christian stewardship. Your reception 
to Bro. Chambers cannot be too whole- 
hearted. We are sorry to lose him from 
the Central West.” 


To New York District Women 


Miss Vickland of the new school at 
Golaghat, Assam, writes an earnest plea 
for Christmas boxes, saying that the 
children had no Christmas last year on 
account of the influenza. Boxes ought 
to be gotten ready at once if they are 
lo reach Assam by Christmas. She asks 
for tiny hand-mirrors, balls, marbles, rib- 
bons, hair pins, little work bags with 
drawstrings, in which are a thimble, a 
spool of thread, and a paper of needles, 
boxes of crayola, erasers, pencils, etc. She 
says that they need some frocks for the 
tiny boarders which every school accumu- 
lates—pitiful little pensioners with no 
one to look after them except the mis- 
sionaries; thrown-away baby girls, or- 
phans and unprofitable slave children. 
She wants some plain little slips and 
frocks with kimono sleeves—absolutely 
plain like those made during the war for 
the French children—size one to six years 
of age. The neck is big enough so that 
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the head slips through, or it ¢an 
cpened a little way in the front and | 
tened with one button. The addres 
Miss Ellen Elizabeth Vickland, Golag] 
Assam, India. RutsH R. _— 


NEW JERSEY 


THE First CHURCH OF VINELAND | 
just completed one of the best years 
its history, spiritually and financially, 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 14, the ann 
church supper and business meeting w, 
held. Gratifying reports were recei’ 
from all departments. More money 
raised for church and missionary | 
poses than ever before. More than $10, 
was subscribed toward the New We 
Movement. The pastor’s salary hag b 
increased to $2000 a year, with the 
of a good parsonage. This makes 4 
crease of $700 in two years. A subst 
tial amount for newspaper advertis| 
appears in the church budget, also | 
item of $500 for music. The Boy Se 
troop, which has an enviable record: 
five continuous years, won first hon’ 
at the athletic meet held on “Treas; 
Island” during the annual week’s 
campment this summer. Howard R 
of this troop has just been awarded 
Eagle Scout pin, being the second one 
receive such distinction in South Jers 


Mississippi Valley 
| 


MICHIGAN 


Woman’s Mission Society of Michig} 

The fall meeting of the executive c 
mittee of the Woman’s Baptist Miss 
Society of Michigan was held Tuesi 
morning, Sept. 14, with Mrs. Edward J) 
son in the chair. 

Miss Grant, the state director, red 
teresting items from Miss Burton’s 
ter. A letter was read from Mrs. Pi 
ham urging the need of codperation| 
order to make the ‘Training School 
Chicago one of the finest. More 4 
are needed to answer calls for kin¢ 
garten teachers, pastors’ helpers, } 
other needed service. Miss Grant ¢ 
called attention to the new ade! 
the Woman’s American Baptist 4 


Mission Society—276 Fifth Ave. } 
York City. 

It was learned with regret that Mv 
Eleanor Mare has given up her w 
with the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
ciety. 

Mrs. Bowen, the state secretary, SD’ 
of the campaign planned for Oct. 31-) 
7, to be called Membership Week. Li 
lets and posters will be sent out. ’ 
campaign in Michigan will be in cha’ 
with the Woman’s Foreign Society. | 

Miss Cooper reported that the 4 
trial schools will open Oct. 1. Miss Li 
is here in Miss Jones’ place, and Mv 
Reed in Miss Ritter’s place. ' 


WANT ADS 


a | 
You will get results through the 4 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rat 


6 cents per word per insertion; ¢ 
with order. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS WANTE 
Something new. An opening for a few 
ergetic ministers and other workers for } 
or full time. If you want to engage in § 
Christian work that will add several dol 
a week to your present income, write 
B. B. Kirkbride Bible Co., Dept. 3-C, 
dianapolis, Ind. J 


q 


Kgpber 2, 1920 


Tiss Hamilton did fine work in the 
te during the summer months. A new 
jety was organized at Corunna and 
\ther at Gardendale. 

‘he secretary of literature, Mrs. Wreg- 
' reported that she had sent out thirty- 
| Jetters, that all the literature sent 
the summer assembly at Orion had 
n sold, and that plans had been made 
have literature for sale at the fall as- 
iations. All literature may be ob- 
yed from Miss Lulu Drake, 2969 Ver- 
\, Ave., Chicago. 

rs. Northrup, the reading contest 
‘irman, spoke of the proposed list for 
3 year—seventeen books. Some 
nges in credit points will be made. 
{rs. Power, the chairman of the White 
‘ss committee, reported the June ship- 
at. A grateful letter has been re- 
ved from France, and an interesting 
‘er was read from Dr. Timpany telling 
‘the many needs of his hospital in 
ath India. Under Mrs. Power’s direc- 
1, the women of Michigan will be 
‘ed to take care of some of the needs. 
Timpany. belongs to Michigan, hav- 
graduated from the Detroit College 
‘Medicine twenty-seven years ago. 

. missionary institute under the direc- 
hn of the Woman’s Interdenominational 
ssionary Society of Detroit will be 
d Sept. 27 to Oct. 1. JANET BuRGESS. 


MINNESOTA 


‘HE NorRTHWESTERN Bible Schooi, Min- 
‘polis, has purchased Lyman Court, in- 
ding three apartment buildings on 
mon Place opposite Loring Park, for 
-as dormitories. These buildings will 
‘vide convenient and comfortable quar- 
s for 100 students. Dr. W. B. Riley, 
verintendent of the school, is particu- 
ly pleased with the location, which 
mits the use of Loring Park as a 
apus. The purchase speeds up the full 
velopment of the school, for it had been 
mned to build dormitories costing 
0,000 before it was found that Lyman 
it could be bought for the same 
ney. The $44,000 secured from the 
izens of Minneapolis a few years ago 
‘1 be used in paying for the buildings. 
2 school will now rank as one of the 
\dliner Bible schools of the country. 
wh an auditorium and classrooms will 
erected soon on Harmon Place, at Elev- 
th Street. As the school grows, other 
)perties near the new location will be 
uired. 


OHIO 


“HE Second CHurcH, ToLepo, is hope 
under the leadership of Rev. L. B. 
vers, formerly of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
ently returned from religious work 
the army and navy. After acting as 
eTrim pastor during the summer 
nths, he took up his regular pastoral 
‘ors Sept. 1. A public reception was 
‘dered him on Sept. 15, in which the 
er Baptist churches of the city and 
‘ nearby churches of other denomina- 
as joined with the Second Church in 
ding him a hearty welcome and 
ognizing the new relation. 
“HE OLIVER PLAcE CHuRCH has called 
y. E. H, Lane, recently of Fort Wayne, 
A public reception was tendered 
1 and his wife on Sept. 22. 
1OW THAT ALL THE ToLEDO churches are 
ng cared for by regular pastors, a 
‘orous forward movement is hoped for 
1 expected. 
‘HE ToLEDO AssocrATion meets with 
church at Bowling Green Sept. 28 


1 29. An excellent program has been 
Nned, 


KANSAS 
Rev. JoHN BuNYAN SmiTH has begun 
his work with the First Church of 
Wichita. 


THE CouNCcIL GRovE CHURCH, under the 
leadership of Ed Pennington, has been 
making steady progress. It voted re- 
cently to raise the balance of its indebt- 


edness in the immediate future, the 
amount being $1000. Plans are being 
made for its payment this fall. This 


church has a beautiful building which 
cost $15,000. 


J. FRANK Moore has “stayed by the 
stuff’ during the summer and has seen 
his congregations grow despite the heat. 
ven the return of the other pastors from 
their vacations failed to hinder the steady 
growth. Bro. Moore believes, with some 
others, that the devil does not take a 
vacation. Rev. George Benson of Fayette, 
Mo., will assist Pastor Moore in special 
meetings beginning the last Sunday in 
October. 


G. O. Hewe is changing from Gaylord 
to Vesper Oct. 10. This leaves the 
church at Gaylord pastorless. 


Pastor Hersert P. Cox of the Vicks- 
burg Church reports that H. A. Blakesley 
has been licensed to preach the gospel 
and called to the pastorate of the church 
at Codell. This is the fifth person in 
three years to go from this little church 
into larger service for the Master. 


R. S. CuirruM is to have the assistance 
of Field Worker J. J. Griffin in revival 
meetings at Wilmore this fall. Pastor 
Chittum is leading the various depart- 
ments of this busy church in an intensive 
work. Some pageants are planned for 
the near future. 


Joun P. Woops has gone from Ness 
City to Anthony and is starting in with 
bis customary energy. Plans are made 
for a revival in October in which the 
pastor will do the preaching. This is a 
sirategic point and promises much for 
the future. 


C. W. Hampton is in a meeting at 
Lakin. Three persons were received dur- 
ing the first days of the meeting. Pros- 
pects are bright for an ingathering, and 
Bro. Hampton is encouraging this some- 
what disheartened church by his min- 
istry. 

THe Harmony CHurRCH, near Hutchin- 
son, has been growing. The pastor’s 
salary has been increased 50 per cent, 
and many persons have been added to the 
membership. Missionary zeal is now in 
evidence. A destitute neighborhood ten 
miles from a Sunday school or church is 
being visited Sunday afternoons. A Sun- 
day school has been organized, and Pas- 
tor C. H. Owens preaches. 


G. W. WISE has just had a vacation at 
Lis old home in Missouri, and he returns 
to his work at Pratt with renewed 
strength and zeal. About fifty have been 
baptized into this church during the year 
of this pastorate. One young man has 
gone up to Ottawa with medical missions 


in his heart. 
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Bro, Wise is happy in the 
good work at Pratt. 


Henry H. MArtin recently closed his 
pastorate with the church at Elkhart, 
but he is still on the field. Some good 
church would do well to get in touch with 
him. 


ILLINOIS 


THE FIRST FALL MEETING oF the Wom- 
an’s Baptist Mission Union will be held at 
the Austin Church, Pine Avenue and Fer- 
dinand Street, Tuesday, Oct. 12, at 11 
a.m. The morning program is especially 
interesting, including reports from com- 
mittees and a review by Rey. Albert H. 
Gage, director of the vacation Bible 
schools. The speakers for the afternoon 


@hurch and Sunday 
School Equipment 


Church Furniture 


Pews and Pulpit Furni- 
ture made according to our 
own or Architect’s design. 
Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Tdeal chairs of uniform 

design for all grades. Special 

Class Tables, Register Boards, 

Folding Chairs, Platform Fur- 
niture. 


Church and Sun- 
day Scheol Furniture of 
every description. 


Write for Catalog B 


DELONG 
SVOBODA 
COMPANY 


Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ Everyone: 

is Reading 
HOCKING'S GREATEST 
Che. NOVEL. 


= 


halla Man | 
_ Live again? 
AT ALL . 
BOOKSELLERS 


HBOOK OF PRAYERS 


Complete Manual of several hundred terse, 
pointed, appropriate Prayers for use in Church, 
Prayer Meetings, Young People’s Society, 
Sunday Schools, Missionary, Grace and Sene 


7a. 
~~, 


CONF tence Prayers. Question of How and What to 
Pee-iNt Pray in Public fully covered by model, suggestive 
Ne é 

ISesale and devout Prayers. Vest Pocket size, 128 Dages, 
WECrai* Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, postpaid, stamps taken. Agents 
<r Wanted. GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Bullding, Chicago, Il, 


===, BOVEE FURNACES 
1 Pipeless and Regular Piped 


Both Upright and Horizontal. 25 years on the market. Sold 
Upright Furnaces burn all kinds 
Horizontal Furnaces burn four 


at Manufacturer’s Prices. 
of coal, coke or wood. 


all soft coal. 


“=. BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


foot wood. Have 17x 21-in. Double Doors. 
Write us for full description and Catalog. 


Also burn 


85 West 8th St. 


Waterloo, Iowa _ Upright Pipeless 
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are as follows: ‘In a Sunrise Studio,” 
Mrs. Smith T. Ford; “Americanization 
from a Neighbor’s Point of View,” Miss 
Mary McDowell, University of Chicago 
Settlement. 


Bloomington Association 


The Bloomington Association met with 
the Mason City Church Sept. 7-9. Rev. 
E. C. Shute delivered the opening ser- 
mon to the ministers’ conference, and 
Rey. G. W. Kimball preached the intro- 
ductory sermon before the association. 
The program was so arranged that plenty 
of time was -given to discussion. The 
association most heartily endorsed the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion and the One 
Hundred Million Dollar Campaign. 

The department of religious education 
conducted a helpful session on Thursday 
afternoon. On Thursday night Dr. G. W. 
Taft, president of the Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, gave a fine ad- 
dress on “Trained Leadership for Our 
Churches.” Every young man who is 
thinking of taking a short course to the 
ministry should have heard this address. 

The churches reported 159 baptisms, 
with a total increase of 292. But to offset 
this, they reported 489 losses, or a net 
decrease of 197. 

The women had their usual high-grade 
program. Dr. Etta R. Hilton of Chicago 
was the principal speaker. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: Moderator, Rev. 
Herbert Hines, El Paso; clerk, Rev. Nor- 
ton J. Hilton, Minonk; treasurer, S. C. 
Nixon, Deer Creek. 

Norton J. Hitton, Clerk. 


Institute for Church Workers 


The institute for church workers, or- 
ganized by the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago last winter, will 
hold during the season of 1920-21 two 
ten-week terms. The first of these will 
begin Monday, Oct. 11, and will run 
through Monday, Dec. 138. The program 
will be somewhat different from that of 
last year in the order of procedure, the 
class work coming at seven o’clock and 
the general lecture at eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

The general lecture in the first term 
will be given by Prof. Gerald Birney 
Smith on the subject, “The Realities of 
the Christian Religion.” Prof. Smith will 
take up such important religious ideas 
as “Religion as a Personal Experience,” 
“Inspiration and Revelation,” “The 
Meaning of God in Experience,” ‘The 
Meaning of Salvation,’ “Christian Liv- 
ing,’ and “The Future Hope.” Prof. 
Smith has always been particularly happy 
in his work with young people, and this 
course means the possibility of studying 
these great ideas from the point of view 
of the experience not only of biblical 
characters but of many great characters 
in Christian history. A small textbook 
which was prepared by Prof. Smith for 
popular work will be used. 

The classes during the autumn quarter 
will represent New Testament study and 
practical work with numerous grades. 
The biblical course will have for its 
subject “Jesus of Nazareth—How He 
Thought, Lived, Worked and Achieved.” 
It will be given by Prof. Ernest DeWitt 
Burton. Here also a small textbook pre- 
pared by the leader of the group will be 
used. Prof. Joseph M. Artman will con- 
duct a class for workers with young peo- 
ple twelve to sixteen years of age, in 


which the American Christian citizen- . 


ship training program will be developed. 
A two-hour period will be given to the 
telling of Bible stories and practical work 
in their dramatization, the first half of 


the period to be conducted by Miss 
Georgia L. Chamberlin and the second 
half by Miss E. May Munsell. 

The late afternoon lecture for minis- 
ters, coming on the same day as the eve- 
ning classes, will present ‘“‘The Preaching 
of the Gospel in a Modern World” for 
ten successive afternoons. Dr. Ozora S. 
Davis, president of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, will be the lecturer. 

All lectures and classes will this year 
be held in Harper Library on the Mid- 
way, and exhibit and registration in the 
main entrance hall of the same building. 
The fee will be $2 for any or all of the 
program. Registration by mail can be 
made at any time. Special reduction 
will be made for a large group from a 
single church. 

IOWA 


THE First CHURCH OF CEDAR FALLS, on 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 15, tendered a 
reception to its new pastor and his wife, 
Rey. and Mrs. Frederick Donovan, who 
came to Cedar Falls after closing a suc- 
cessful pastorate at Chariton. The re- 
ception was participated in by all the 
pastors of the other churches following 
their regular prayer meetings. Mr. and 
Mrs. Donovan, who have already won 
their way into the hearts of the member- 
ship, have both specialized in religious 
education. Mrs. Donovan last spring 
wrote one of the books in the new series 
on “Hand Werk in Religious Education,” 
and she has been asked by the American 
Baptist Publication Society to write two 
additional books. A week-day church 
school will be held, beginning Oct. 1, 
every Friday afternoon immediately 
after the public school sessions, lasting 
about an hour and a half. The program 
will consist of patriotic exercises, calis- 
thenics, memory work, story-telling and 
craft work. The school will be open to 
any boy or girl in Cedar Falls between 
the ages of six and fifteen. The church 
has as one of its objectives 100 babies on 
the cradle roll by Oct. 10, and the last 
report was that they are “rolling in” 
fast. 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


THE CHURCH AT MANETTE, Rev. I. H. 
Wood, pastor, is making extensive im- 
provements on its building. When com- 
pleted the addition will give fine ac- 
commodations for the Sunday school. 


THE GREENLAKE CHURCH, Seattle, Rev. 
J. H. Banton, pastor, has purchased a 
parsonage in which the pastor and wife 
are now comfortably settled. The church 
is planning improvements and enlarge- 
ment of its building to be made soon. 


THE CHURCH OF PorT ANGELES, under 
the leadership of the pastor, Rev. R. W. 
King, has purchased a lot splendidly lo- 
cated in the center of the city. Upon a 
portion of this lot an attractive and com- 
fortable parsonage has been erected. The 
present prosperity of the church points 
to the erection of a new church building 
on the remainder of the lot at no distant 
day. 

THE Mr. Zion CHuRCH, Seattle (Negro), 
is rejoicing in a handsome new building 
which was dedicated Sept. 5. The lot, 
building and furnishings cost approxi- 
mately $45,000, of which all but about 
$12,000 has been provided for. The mem- 
bers, under the leadership of their pas- 
tor, Rev. W. D. Carter, have given most 
generously. All the services on dedica- 


THE. Bye 


tion day were of special character, 
of interest and largely attended. At 
afternoon service the pastor was assis 
by Dr. A. M. Bailey and Dr, J. F 
son. This congregation well deseryes 
fine new quarters and will make x 
use of them. 

WEDDING BELLS HAVE RUNG RECENT 
announcing the marriage of two of - 
well known pastors of Western Washi 
ton, who are receiving the congrati 
tions of their many friends. Rey. Ch 
T. Goodsell, pastor of the Central Chur 
Olympia, was married Sept. 10 to M 
Frances Elizabeth Comee, at the bri¢ 
home in Rochester, N. Y. They will 
“at home” in Olympia after Oct. 1, 
bride has been a field worker for the } 
sionary Training School at Chicago ¢ 
has many friends in Western Washi 
ton, who will welcome her as a valua 
addition to our Christian forces, 
Sept. 17, Rev. F. B. Matthews, pastor| 
the University Church, Seattle, , 
united in marriage to Miss Ella Hog 
of Tacoma. The ceremony was perforr 
at the bride’s home by Rey. C. O, Jo 
son, her pastor. Not only has M 
Hoska been an active worker in the F; 
Church of Tacoma, but also is secret. 
for Western Washington of the Wo 
Wide Guild and Children’s World Crusa: 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA | 

ON Sept. 17 THE TWENTY-THIRD AVE 
CHurRCH, Oakland, Rey. John Garst, }; 
tor, celebrated its annual roll call. ( 
hundred and fifty-four persons gathe' 
at the supper tables. After aaleenied’ 
the orchestra, two solos by Miss Her 
Holmes and recitations by Mrs. Gat 
Dr, John Snape gave an able and pl 
ing address on ‘‘The Task of the Chu 
in the Community.” On Sunday af 
noon, Sept. 19, the church held its ey 
member canvass for the current expei 
budget of the coming year. At the @ 
ning service reports were made by | 
canvassers and Dr. Garst gave an il} 
trated address in which he told of | 
recent 8000-mile trip, in which he visit 
places as far apart as Niagara Falls 
New Orleans. The San Francisco 
Association, of which Mr. Garst is 
erator, convened in the Chinese Chui 
San Francisco, on Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 


Education That Educates | 


(Continued from page 1240) 

With such education America can n@ 
dispense with safety to our institutié 
for democracy needs if anything @ 
rather than less religion to keep it gc 
than does an autocracy. “Clever men 
good,” said Carlyle, “but they are not#! 
best.” ||A good man,” said Callimac! 
of old, “never dies.” If we are to }} 
petuate the republic we must grow)! 
greater numbers this type of death} 
good men. Education that is merel | 
sharpening of the mind is worse t 
useless, for, as Froude had the insigh| 
observe, “where all are selfish, the 
is no better than the fool, and only ral’ 
more dangerous.” However men 


elemental virtue. The timely insight 
go further and find in a divine revela?! 
the pattern of all worth, in the thov’ 
for man of Jesus Christ. “I want,” ‘ 
George MacDonald to a friend, “to }! 
you to grow as beautiful as God ~ 
you to be when he thought of you fil. 
If we can, with Christ’s help, realize : 
ideal for ourselves and for others, We © 
they will be educated.—Zion’s Herald 
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The Muiunister’s Purpose 


ELLOWSHIP with Christ—this is the end that a Christian minister 
seeks to fulfil. That human beings may come to think with Jesus, 
to love with Jesus, to judge with Jesus, to act like Jesus, on all subjects, 
in all relations, and in every part of life—this is the end in view. Per- 
haps we have not set our aim in so simple and clear a light as this, but 
this is what it is. Jesus Christ is to us the expression of the living God 
and of all right life and being: he is the available representation of the 
eternal goodness. In proportion as his mind is breathed into us and be- 
comes our characteristic, we are right in the ruling principle of life; and 
the Christian endeavor has for its aim and end the bringing of all men 
and all life into this moral and spiritual fellowship with Jesus Christ. 


HEN souls think of God as Jesus thought of him, and feel toward 

him as Jesus felt; when men live with God as Jesus lived with 
his Father in the spirit and power of religion; when neighbors live with 
neighbors and friends with friends under the influence of the mind and 
character that we know in Jesus; when the world’s business is done ac- 
cording to the mind of Jesus; when the nations are governed in the light 
of his principles; when class and class, rich and poor, labor and capital, 
nation and nation, act toward one another in fellowship with his heart 
and judgment; when questions as they arise are decided in his way, and 
the large movements of the masses of humanity proceed in fellowship 
with the desire of Jesus concerning human affairs—then will have been 
fulfilled the purpose to which our young minister is devoting his life, and 
not till then.—William Newton Clarke in “Immortality.” 
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Fresh from the Field 


Dr. E. M. Poteat, the stewardship 
secretary of the Board of Promotion, is 
very happy in the splendid gift his son 
Douglas has made to the foreign mission 
work. At the Blue Ridge Students’ Con- 
ference his summer he declared his pur- 
pose to be a medical missionary. Already 
two sons of Dr. Poteat are on the field. 
Gordon has served at Kaifeng, Honan 
Province, China, and has accepted a po- 
sition as head of the department of New 
Testament at Shanghai Baptist College. 
E. M. Poteat, Jr., has served at Kaifeng 
for two years and a daughter is serving 
as welfare worker in Greenfield, S. C. 


Mr. Edward Freeman of Denver, Colo., 
a son of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Freeman, 
and a recent graduate of Harvard Law 
School, was married on Sept. 15, at Fort 
Worth, Texas, to Miss Josephine Ray. Mr. 
and Mrs. Freeman will live in Denver 
where he is now practicing law. 


Rev. Thomas Phillips, pastor of the 
“Bloomsbury” Baptist Central Church, 
London, Eng., writes that his friend, Mr. 
Bryn Jones, is taking the position as pro- 
fessor of economics at Carleton College, 
Minn., and says of him: “He is an ideal- 
ist from crown to toe, absolutely loyal to 
his convictions and a man of choice aims 
and life. He taught for a time in my old 
university and has impressed all his 
friends with his ability and integrity. He 
preaches with great acceptance.” 


A card from the president’s office of 
Storer College, Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., 
says: “Overcrowded and refusing appli- 
cations daily.” 


The |llinois State Convention meets in 
Kewanee Oct. 18-21. This city is located 
on the C. B. & Q. R. R., about 120 miles 
from Chicago and thirty miles from Gales- 
burg. Rev. L. C. Trent has been pastor 
of the church for about twelve years. 
The membership is now about 900. Free 
lodging and breakfast will be given the 
delegates. Any desiring entertainment 
can secure reservations ahead of the time 
by addressing Rev. L. C. Trent, 108 E. 
Prospect St., Kewanee. 


Rev. Loren A. Clevenger is now avail- 
able to help pastors in evangelistic meet- 
ings. Thirty-five years in the pastorate 
have given him an intimate knowledge 
of the pastor’s point of view, and at least 
two months’ work in special meetings 
each year have given much practical ex- 
perience in revival services. He may be 
addressed at 190 Main St., Wakefield, 
Mass. 


In the issue of Sept. 25 we mistakenly 
announced that the first Russian Baptist 
church in the country is being instituted 
at Fort Worth, Tex. Dr. Brooks informs 
us that the Home Mission Society aids in 
the support of such churches in Los an- 
geles, Detroit, Hartford, Waterbury, San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, New York City, 
Buffalo and other places. There is also 
another Russian Baptist church in Phila- 
delphia, which is at present without a 
pastor. 


Gypsy Smith, Jr., wishes his friends to 
know his list of engagements for this 
season. He has just finished a meeting 
at Lenoir, N. C., and goes in turn to 
Charleston, S. C., Mobile, Ala., Camden, 
N. J., Millville, N. J., Bridgeton, N. J., 
and Johnson City, Tenn. 


Rev. George E. Burlingame is at present 
in South Dakota, helping in a convention 
campaign of evangelism which is to con- 
tinue for several months. 


“A council called from the Baptist 
churches of the Miami Association by the 
First Church of Hamilton, Ohio, finds 
that H. H. Drake, who had been ordained 
as a Baptist minister, obtained a divorce 
from his wife for other than scriptural 
reasons, and for reasons not justified in 
the opinion of the council by Baptist 
polity, and that he married again within 
a few months. The council therefore 
withdraws the hand of ministerial fellow- 
ship from H. H. Drake, and advises that 
he be no longer recognized as a Baptist 
minister by the Baptist denomination, 
and requests him to surrender his ordi- 
nation papers to the Baptist Church of 
Hamilton, Ohio.” This notice was sent to 
us by Rev. G. P. Osborne, chairman of 
the council. 


Sunday, Oct. 3, was observed by the 
First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., as Harvest- 
Home-Coming and Religious Festival, 


(Continued on page 1252) 


ANNUITIES 
LE GACIE > 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
IN SY 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L.- White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
Mork, Ne ws 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Frank W. 
276 Fifth 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Avenue, New York, 1 Bok Ge 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. J. : 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE BAP Tee 


Short Talks on Invest- 


ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


Real Estate Mortgages 


1. GENERAL 


EFORE the government made | 
Liberty Bond so familiar, the m 

gage was the most widely known typi 
investment. Whether one’s knowle 
comes from a well remembered stru; 
to pay off the encumbrance on the 
homestead, or has been gained from 
investor’s point of view, in any case n 
people understand what a mortg 
means, é 

There are good reasons still for 
garding real estate loans as a supe 
type of investment. A choice mortg 
assures the holder (1) a satisfactory | 
of interest (2) for a reasonable peric 
say three to ten years, averaging poss 
five years—(3) upon the security o 
definite plot of ground, the value of wl 
can be readily ascertained, and (4) wt 
in case of default the holder has exelu; 
control of proceedings to collect the d 

But although mortgages have cer 
elements of simplicity in comparison ¥ 
bonds, it is by no means a simple ma 
to prepare the necessary papers and 
tend to all the details in arranging s 
loans. Conditions and legal requiremé 
differ in various states, and for this _ 
son the investor should always dem 
the most competent service in valuing 
security, preparing the mortgage and 
proving the title to the property cove’ 
Here let us emphasize anew what © 
said in a former article concerning 
selection of the most reliable invest 
dealers or financial agents. If one des 
to loan money in his own commur 
there can usually be found a local ban 
lawyer or real estate man who negotii 
loans for a commission paid by the 
rower. In fact, the borrower pays 
expenses, such as commission, attorn 
fees, recording, insurance, etc.; but 
fact that the investor is under no 
sonal expense need not deter him fron 
sisting that the details be passed on 
an attorney of his own choice. 

However, in prosperous sections W 
the supply of funds exceeds the dem 
local loans are hardly obtainable by 
vestors. To supply their needs, there 
numerous dealers, especially in fi 
loans. They first loan their own mo 
on lands in their territory after exam 
tion by their own appraisers and at 
neys and, when the papers are compl 
sell them to investors. Many of tl 
send out circulars regularly, with a 
plete description of the property on W 
they are offering loans. Since the dis 
investor must rely almost entirely on 
judgment and integrity of such a1 
is obvious that he should choose | 
banker whose record and reputation 
well established and whose loans 
made on property in a desirable sectio 

We shall next take up the 8 
making a feeds ot 


| 
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O Whom It May Concern: 
periodicals will suspend publication on Jan. 1. This 
action is made necessary by the high cost of paper and 
printing and by the lack of adequate support from our 
Baptist constituency. 

| A Calamity 


| Such a notice, if it were true, would bring pain to 
‘thousands of our most active and devoted workers. The 
‘serious thing, however, is tnat the vast majority of our 
‘Baptist church members would feel no shock. As far as 
they are directly concerned, this notice would not affect 
them at all. They have no interest in the denominational 
‘newspaper and it is not found in their homes. Let us face 
this condition, for it must be changed. 


October Is Periodical Month 


Your church doubtless suffers from its share of this 
‘alarming indifference. A number of churches have already 
iset themselves to the task of changing this condition. 
Every church should do so this month. We have no sure 
cure for the malady. Long neglect often results in partial 
paralysis, and sometimes in complete paralysis, of effort 
in the home church. If the patient is helped, it must be 
by those who interest themselves in him. 


Different Plans—One Purpose 


For the average church, the every-family canvass offers 
‘the best opportunity for securing a large number of families 


Important Notice! 


October 9, 1920 No. 37 
All Baptist newspapers and as subscribers to THe Baptist and Missions. As in the 


case of the every-member canvass for money, each year 
some progress is made. New subscribers will be reached. 
The securing of the renewals is quite as important as the 
addition of new subscribers. Talk up your papers, not be- 
cause they are Baptist papers, but because they make pos- 
sible intelligent codperation in the work of the church of 
which you are a member. 


The Budget Plan 


Probably 100 churches last year placed THE BAPTIST 
and Missions in the current expense budget. This method 
has decided advantages and is a good investment in dollars 
and cents. 

The Contributors’ Plan 


It seems to us that this plan, which has only been 
tried by a few churches as far as we know, will have a 
larger place in the near future. Let the church send a 
copy of THe Baptist and Missions to every family con- 
tributing to the expenses of the church and missions. The 
Anti-Saloon League and most of the fraternal organizations 
follow this method of keeping their subscribers or mem- 
bers posted on the progress of the work in hand. We hope 
that a number of churches will give this plan an honest 
trial. 

October Is Periodical Month 


Boost THE BAPTIST 


THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
‘Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
| office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 


Editor-in-Chief: ULatuan A. CRANDALL 
Managing Editor: Epcar L. KILtam 
Associate Editor: ArtTHur W. CLEAVES 


Contributing Editors: 
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RATES: Single subscriptions, $2.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
more, $2.25; church clubs including every family, $2.00; single copies, 

cents. In foreign countries the postage is $1.04 extra; in Canada, 
52 cents extra) CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new ad- 
' dresses should be in our hands at least two weeks before the change 
ts to go into effect. REMITTANCES: Should be made payable to 
‘THE BAPTIST. Acknowledgment made through change of label date. 
'All subscribers are regarded as permanent and are expected to notify 
| oe eee and pay arrearages if they wish to discontinue THE 


ADVERTISING: Rate per agate line, 30 cents; full page (420 
agate lines), $125.00. No time or space discounts. Cover rates on 
application. Address E. L. Killam, Director of Advertising, 417 South 
| Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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to THE BAPTIST, Subscription Department, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. i 
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) in each state is an office of THE BAPTIST. 
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WAY 


The New World Movement— 
It Must Not Fail 


R. J. F. PARSONS gave us the slogan 

which describes the situation in re- 
gard to the New World Movement: “The 
drive is over; the campaign is on.” No 
one doubts the greatness of the task. 
Forty-three million dollars were left to be 
collected after the response of the 
churches the first year brought $57,000,- 
000 (there is a gift of $3,000,000 to be 
available when $40,000,000 has been 
pledged). The amount to be raised is 
large, but the feeling seems to be general 
that the honor of the denomination is at 
stake. Many of us are asking, Is the Bap- 
tist denomination in the North the Levite 
who came and looked on men in their 
need, made a survey, and passed by on 
the other side, going doubtless to the tem- 
ple to hold the appointed services in the 
good old way? Having seen the need, we 
must minister or lose our souls. We must 
pray in word and deed, “Thy will be done. 
Thy Kingdom come.” We are getting the 
issue before us, and the cry spreads along 
the way, “It must, it shall be done.” 

The convention at Buffalo said, “It must 
be done.” By unanimous vote it called for 
the completion of the hundred million 
fund. 

The director of promotion has declared, 

“It must be done.” “We must not lose 
sight of the fact that at Denver, Northern 
Baptists launched the most challenging 
program ever undertaken by any great de- 
nomination, and that we are yet in the 
midst of an unfinished, though not impos- 
sible, task. The information and vision of 
the New World Movement have not yet 
reached hundreds of our churches and 
multitudes of our peoples. Our duty will 
not be fully discharged until all have had 
opportunity to respond to the full meas- 
ure of our ability and of our Lord’s expec- 
tations. When this is accomplished we 
shall have a new and richer spirit in our 
churches as well as the desired subscrip- 
tions to our hundred million dollars. 
Any anticipation short of the early com- 
pletion of the subscriptions to the hun- 
dred million fund is not of faith and 
hence is unworthy of Baptists facing a 
world responsibility, and is not commen- 
surate with Christ’s purpose in world re- 
demption.” 

At the workers’ retreat and conference 
held early this month at Winona, the set- 
tled conviction was that we must not fail. 
The cause of Christ needs the money, and 
the churches need the life that will be 
developed by the gift. 

And over our great territory our people 
are saying, “It must be done.” Those who 
have early seen the vision and responded 
with service and gifts are not figuring 
closely the part of the burden they must 
carry to be within the law. They have 
tasted of the sweets of service and have 
asked not, “How little,’ but, “How 
much?” They say, “It shall be done.” We 
quote from one who has given of both 
money and time without stint: ‘Count on 
me in every way to favor all plans for se- 
curing the hundred million in pledges, 
and then in securing full payment of the 


pledges. Making good on both should 
bring great spiritual uplift.” 

Forty-five per cent of our people have 
not contributed anything, The expecta- 
tion is that these also shall say, “It must, 
it shall be done.” Many such are hearing 
the call and recognizing it as God’s voice. 

“Since the Buffalo meeting, Dr. Davison 
and his co-workers have put on a drive in 
the church at Wilmington, Vt., which at 
that time had raised $999.20 toward an al- 
lotment of $4176. As a result of the new 
drive, the total amount is definitely 
pledged. In other words, they have got- 
ten from that field more than $3100 be- 
yond what the church thought they could 
get.” Dr. Davison writes: “We are at it 
on other fields and are going to push it 
throughout the state for all we are 
worth.” 

And when they see the spiritual bless- 
ing resulting from their response they 
will come forward with their offering. 

The City Park Church, Denver, writes: 
Had this church refused to join in our 
great Baptist campaign for one hundred 
million dollars, it would have missed a 
great blessing and would have had to 
regret the loss of the greatest opportunity 
that has come to our church to advance 
the kingdom of Christ in the world in the 
time of its direst need.” 

Mr. A. H. Bailey writes of East Wash- 
ington and North Idaho: “Our people 
have raised 72 per cent of their allotment, 
and the determination to go straight for- 
ward is voiced by a large number of our 
people. “We are glad to state that the 
churches generally report a great spirit- 
ual blessing as the result of the campaign 
thus far. Indeed, we are inclined to feel 
that the campaign has resulted in a spirit- 
ual blessing as large as if not larger than 
that which could have come from any 
evangelistic movement upon this field. It 
is this spiritual reaction which gives us 
our strongest appeal and our greatest 
hope for continuing the campaign.” 

In reporting the Bethel Association, In- 
diana, the Baptist Observer says: “Of spe- 
cial interest in the church letters were 
the facts that there was an increase in 
missionary giving and that the number of 
baptisms was two and one-half times 
larger than the number last year.” The 
same reporter, in reporting the Browns- 
town Association, says: “There has been 
an increase of 117 per cent in baptisms 
and of more than 50 per cent in mission- 
ary giving.” He gives as one of the rec- 
ommendations of this association the fol- 
lowing: “We recommend that the 
churches make an effort to complete their 
allotments in the New World Movement. 
While this may seem an impossible task, 
the churches that have made the strong- 
est effort are the churches that have re- 
ceived the greatest blessing.” 

The Wayne Association of New York 
has had a similar experience, Hight 
churches have increased the pastor’s sal- 
ary. The benevolences have been in- 
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celebrating the eighth anniversary 
pastorate of Frederic Tower Galpin, | 
venir badges were given original me 
bers, members received during the pre 
ent pastorate, former members and app 
cants for membership. Letters were re; 
from absent members, former membe 
and distinguished friends. 


Dr. David Heagle supplied the pulpit. 
the Western Avenue Church, Chicago, « 
Sept. 26, Mr. Drummond, the pastor, bei 
away on a short vacation. Dr. Heagle 
health is now so good that he is able 
supply churches which may need his ser 
ices. Address him at 710 Buena Vis 
Ave., Chicago. 


Dr. E. F. Jordan, widely and favanah 
known as president of Sioux Falls 
lege and pastor of the important church 
at Grand Island, Neb., and Shenandoa 
Iowa, has accepted a call to Bismarc 
N. D., and is already on the field. 


Rev. Carl Bassett, evangelist, repor 
that he has just closed a successful me 
ing at Huntington Beach, Cal., going fre 
there to Los Angeles on Oct. 3, to Garde 
on Oct. 24 and to Enterprise, Ore., in h 
vember. He can be reached at the Y. 
C. A., Los Angeles. 


Conferences are to be held at sevei 
of the state conventions this fall, by t 
“Town and Country Church.” Dr. Roli 
Harlan and Dr. H. F. Stilwell of the Ho1 
Mission Society have on their schedule 
trip to the Pacific Coast. Evangelis 
and the problem of the rural church w 
be presented in conference. 


Dr. Rolvix Harlan, secretary of the ( 
partment of social service and rural co 
munity work, reports that the Mia 
(Ohio) Association meeting was one 
the most optimistic he ever has attend 
Incidentally this is one of the largest | 
sociations in the Middle West, includi 
the city of Cincinnati. He says that 
shows progress and courage in facing t 
New World Movement tasks. Enthv 
astic interest was shown at the conf 
ence on “The Church and Its Commun 
Relations.” A vigorous group of past 
leads the churches of this association. 


The friends of Dr. Fred P. Haggi 
will doubtless be interested in his p 
sonal plans for the future. Since | 
collapse of the Interchurch Moveme 
of which he was one of the associi 
secretaries, he has been resting at | 
home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. An opp 
tunity for service along lines for wh’ 
he is considered preéminently qualif 
not having presented itself, he has 
cided to fulfill the dream of his life ¢ 
has turned to the country. He has Dp 
chased a beautiful property of sever 
five acres on Lake Winnepesaukee, N 
Hampshire, and will conduct an all-t 
year-round camp or retreat, to be kno 
as “Jungalow Camps.” This is local 
near Wolfeboro, where Dr. Haggard ¢ 
his family have spent their vacations 
the past fourteen years—a country W 
which he is very familiar. His decis 
having become known to the Congre 
tional Church of Wolfeboro, he was 
mediately invited to become stated § 
ply until next summer while he is mak 
ready for his other work. This chu: 
is an important community church, wh 
popular pastor, Rev. W. H. Pound, 
spending the winter in Florida afte 
pastorate of more than twelve yé 
There is no Baptist church in the 
mediate vicinity. 4 
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~ Will It Burn a Hole in Our Pockets? 


‘R. GEO. W. COLEMAN of Boston writes: 


“Our Baptist forbears made a record of which the whole 
ld is proud. Let it be our determination and prayer as 
| Baptists, to so face our unparalleled opportunity that fu- 
generations may rejoice that we too know how to live. 
“How fortunate we are as Baptists in this critical junc- 
. in the life of the kingdom te have ready to hand, to ad- 
ister our millions, societies, boards, institutions, that are 
i and true. Consecrated money must have consecrated 
iels. 
“That balance of $43,000,000 that belongs, in the sight of 
, to our Baptist work at home and abroad, will burn a hole 
ur pockets if we don’t let it out. J?’s there! 
“Baptists are as a rope of sand to any designing overlord, 
we weigh as much as a chain of mountains when we all 
ogether. Let’s Go. 
“Our consecrated dollars, rightly applied just now, can 
1 this old world right side up, bringing millions of mortals 
e up to the gates of heaven. Don’t you want to hear Him 
img Well done . . .’?” 


Juvenile Courts Abroad 


HE example set by the United States in establishing juve- 
nile courts, has now been followed by all the principal 
itries of Europe. Spain, the last to fall in line, has now 
oted the modern viewpoint that delinquent children should 
be treated as criminals, but rather as victims of adverse 
litions and surroundings. 

‘Under the Spanish law, the children’s judge is not neces- 
ly a member of the bench. He is assisted by two advisory 
abers appointed by the commission for the protection of 
dren, Privacy is guarded very closely in the Spanish 
mile courts; no one except probation officers is allowed in 
‘court except by special permission, and the press is for- 
len to publish any information about cases of juvenile 
nquents. 

‘Since Chicago established the first juvenile court in 1899, 
ilar courts have been established in England, France, Bel- 
n, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
tria and Hungary. 


The Armenia-America Society 

N Friday evening, Sept. 24. the Armenia-America Society 
invited a few Americans and Armenians to come together 
Onsider the needs of America. The meeting was presided 
* by Walter George Smith of Philadelphia, the chairman 
the organizing committee. Mr. Henry S. Huntington is 
temporary secretary and treasurer. 

The aim of the society is “To unite in codperation the 
ly friends of Armenia for the purpose of ascertaining the 
is of Armenia, of bringing those needs before the Ameri- 
people, and of securing the satisfaction of those needs 
ugh American assistance.” Mr. Smith at this meeting 
ed that it was hoped that the society might bring together 
schools of thought related to the welfare of Armenia in 
2r that they might be ready to put the weight of their com- 
od judgment and thinking on anything that needed to be 
e for Armenia. The Near East Society will continue its 
k of providing food and clothing for destitute Armenians 
ig the new society will be largely related to political 
Tts, 

The principal speaker of the evening was Aneurin Wil- 
4s, M. P. Mr. Williams has for several years been greatly 
‘rested in Armenia. He told some things about Armenia, 
of the political relationships that have existed and the 
le from his standpoint of codperation on the parts of the 
‘ted States and Great Britain, with a center at such a place 


as Geneva so that even if there is no political mandate for 
Armenia, Armenia may have the advantage of an unofficial 
mandatory by those citizens of all countries who believe in 
fair play and believe that Armenia ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to again work out its political destiny. 

Addresses were made by representatives of the Near East 
Society and two Armenians who were present. The society is 
asking for members in order that it may have a body to in- 
fluence public opinion in this country favorably to the political 
fortunes of Armenia and is asking for members who will as 
well as those who cannot make contributions toward the ex- 
penses of the organization itself. 


The Hour Has Struck 


HE following note from Mrs. Chas. W. Gale, Norwich, 
Conn., is to friends in Baptist fellowship: 


“Just now, in the eyes of the world, we, as a denomina- 
tion, are at the cross roads in our history. One road means 
advance in every line of Christian endeavor towards the es- 
tablishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth. The other is to 
fail to live up to the standard Jesus himself set up for us. “No 
man having put his hand to the plough and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God.” 

“The hour has struck for a decision as to whether the 
balance needed to complete the $100,000,000 drive can be 
raised or not. With it we can advance. Without it we must 
call a halt along all lines of denominational Christian activity. 

“Our societies, our boards, our institutions, and our work- 
ers need our cooperation in a financial way. We must not fail 
them now. “Opportunity knocks at the door but once.” Now 
is the time when our help is most needed. On our knees be- 
fore God, let us settle the question of responsibility and ability 
in the matter of giving, then go to the task with a united ef- 
fort to reach the goal. The task is great but if each will do 
his part ‘as God has prospered,’ we can and will win.” 


Graded Missionary Stories 


UNDAY-SCHOOL superintendents and pastors are_ re- 

requested to secure at once for their schools a set of the 
new graded missionary stories and descriptive charts illus- 
trating the home mission work. ‘These stories are intended 
for use during October, November and December, and are 
written to illustrate the general home mission theme of the 
year, “The Church and the Community.” 

As a result of preJiminary announcements sent to all Sun- 
day-school superintendents, with return postal order cards, 
hundreds of superintendents have ordered the materials, and 
orders are coming in with each mail. 

The department story titles are as follows: 


For the primary department: “The House with the 
Steeple,” Margaret Applegarth. A _ series of ten excellent 
stories. 

For the junior department: “Through the Keyhole,” 
Margaret Applegarth. Ten captivating stories. 

For the intermediate department: ‘Adventures on the 
King’s Highway,” Coe Hayne. A coliection of stories written 
especially for juniors. 

For the senior department: ‘Under the Great Command,” 
Coe Hayne. A series of new stories of chalienging interest. 

The correlated study books on the general theme, ‘The 
Church and the Community,” suggested for adult study, are as 
follews: 

For adult study: 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer. 

For young people: “Serving the Neighborhood,” Ralph A. 
Felton; “Old Trails and New,” Coe Hayne. 

For juniors: “Mr. Friend-o’-Man,” Jay T. Stocking. 

The following supplies will be sent free of charge upon 
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request: Primary missionary stories; junior missionary 
stories; intermediate missionary stories; senior missionary 


stories; set of four posters (additional posters 15 cents per set) ; 
sample copies of the Christmas exercise. 

The four posters, one for each department, are for display 
in the Sunday-school rooms. They have been drawn by Mr. H. 
L. Gleason, the artist who made the New World Movement 
poster. 

The Christmas program has been prepared by Dr. James 
M. Stifler, pastor of the First Church of Evanston, I11., and will 
be ready for distribution not later than the first of November. 

The importance of this material for the present quarter of 
the year can scarcely be overestimated, and the department of 
missionary education is prepared to give immediate attention 
to all inquiries for this and all other missionary educational 
materials. Address the department at 276 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Relations between the Home Mission and 


Publication Societies 

URING the year we have completed the adjustments be- 

tween the Home Mission and Publication Societies. Last 
year adjustments of our colporter-missionary and our social 
service work were accomplished. This year adjustments of 
the chapel car and gospel cruiser work have been made. There 
can be no more overlapping of the two Societies because we 
are now in perfect understanding, doing our work together 
and in complete codperation with the state conventions con- 
cerned. Not only has progress been made, but the end sought 
has been achieved in this direction. A large part of the credit 
for the happy issue of this endeavor belongs to Dr. Charles 
L. White of the Home Mission Society.—Extract from con- 
vention report of Dr. G. N. Brink. 


New Mission Maps 


HOSE who visited the exhibit hall at the Northern Baptist 
Convention saw the fine new maps of our mission fields 
just published by the literature department of the General 
Board of Promotion. These maps should be known and used 
widely throughout our convention; in fact every church ought 
to have a set. There are eight maps in the set as follows: 
Belgian-Congo, British India, China, Philippine Islands, which 
sell for 35 cents each; Japan, Latin America, schools and 
colleges in the United States, which are 30 cents each, and 
Home Missions in the United States, which is 50 cents. The 
price of the full set is $2.75. All maps are thirty by forty 
inches in size, on good paper, in two or three colors, and show 
all our mission stations. The map of our home missions in 
the United States is something entirely new. The location of 
every one of our missionaries of our Home Mission Society, 
Woman’s Home Mission Society and Publication Society is 
indicated, with distinguishing symbols showing foreign-speak- 
ing missions, English-speaking missions, Indian missions, Negro 
missions, Negro schools, Bible workers, Sunday-school workers, 
and gospel cruisers. All who have seen the maps are enthusi- 
astic about them. They can be had from the literature depart- 
ment of the General Board of Promotion at any of the following 
addresses: 276 Fifth Ave., New York City; 2969 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago; 700 Ford Building, Boston, Mass.; 506 Columbia Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Correspondence for Church Workers 


IRECTORS of the division of correspondence study 
created by the Home Mission Society and the Publica- 

tion Society reported that excellent work is being done by 
many employed workers of the two societies who have availed 
themselves of the courses. The advantages which are open 
to the workers of the two societies are open also, and on the 
same terms, to the employed workers of such state conven- 
tion boards and city mission societies as wish to codperate, 
a well as to the workers of all our affiliating bodies. 

It is not the purpose of the study division to confine it- 
self to the task of staff-training. There are pastors and vol- 
unteer workers in our churches, Sunday schools and young 
peoples’ societies who are seeking further training in Chris- 
tian service, but who cannot leave their homes and work to 
secure it. All the courses are open to such pastors and work- 
ers. There are teachers of teacher-training classes and other 
Bible-school teachers, both active and prospective, who desire 
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teacher-training, but who are unable to register in a local 9) 
community class. There are teachers of mission study clas 
who have no opportunity to secure the training they n 
There are those who are seeking guidance in presentin 
program of week-day religious instruction, ete. For all gs 
workers the division of correspondence study is planning 
supply courses at the earliest possible moment. ‘ 


Finding Time for Membership Week Campaign 


NE week day, twenty-four hours, divided into 

Hight hours, sleep; 

Hight hours, work; 

Three hours, meals prepared and eaten; 

Five hours, undesignated. 

6 x 5 hours undesignated=30 hours per week undesignated 
30 hours 
———=8 hours or a tithe of week-day time. 
10 


Give God this tithe for world-wide missions. 


Advance Work for Membership Week 


Call a conference of workers. 

Prepare lists of women to be approached. 
Get posters and tags ready. 

Secure four-minute speakers for Sunday school, Oct. 31 
Cultivate friendship with new women in the churcl 
Pray earnestly. 


Edison on Labor 


HOMAS A. EDISON, speaking to a group of friends wh 

had come to pay their respects on his seventy-third birt! 
day, said: 

“T am not against the eight-hour day, or any other thin 
that protects labor from exploitation at the hands of ruthles 
employers, but it makes me sad to see young Americans shack] 
their abilities by blindly conforming with rules which fore 
the industrious man to keep in step with the shirker. I hay 
always felt that one of the principal reasons for America 
progress in the past has been that every man had a chance t 
become whatever he wanted to be. It used to be fashionabl 
to be ambitious. The employe planned to become an employer 
the unskilled man sought to become skillful. A young man wa 
not well thought of if he were not striving for a higher plac 
in life. | 

“Today I am wondering what would have happened to m 
by now if fifty years ago some fluent talker had converted m 
to the theory of the eight-hour day and convinced me that } 
was not fair to my fellow-workers to put forth my best effort 
in my work. I am glad that the eight-hour day had not bee 
invented when I was a young man. If my life had been mad 
up of eight-hour days, I do not believe I could have accon 
plished a great deal. This country would not amount to a 
much as it does if the young men of fifty years ago had bee 
afraid that they might earn more than they were paid. Ther 
ought to be some labor leader strong enough and wise enoug 
to make trade unions a means of fitting their members f 
better jobs and greater responsibilities.” 
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American Missionary Appreciated 


HE following communication has just been received at th 
headquarters of the American Baptist Foreign Missio 
Society: S| 
“The military governor has received a despatch from Ger 
erals Teng Tai Chung and Yang Tsen Hao of the first arm 
corps in Szechuan which says that the American missionar 
doctor, Charles E. Tompkins, in Suifu has by his careful mil 
istrations saved the lives of many of our soldiers. Pleas 
convey our thanks to the American consul for Yunnan. 
“The governor has answered their telegrams and desir¢é 
me to express the appreciation of the Yunnan people and s 
diers for the doctor’s great kindness. Since we have no Ame 
ican consular representative at Yunnanfu, the governor instruc 
me to request you to write to the American consul for thi 
district thanking him for the doctor’s philanthropic work.” 
Readers of Tue Baptist will recall that Dr. Charles I 
Tompkins, previous to his recent furlough, was actively el 
gaged in Red Cross work during the civil war in West Chiné 
He took care of thousands of Chinese soldiers and was himse 
stricken with typhoid fever, from which fortunately he r 
covered. This expression of gratitude indicates to what exte 
the services of one of our Baptist foreign missionaries ha 
been appreciated by the people among whom he has minister 
Dr. and Mrs. Tompkins sailed from Vancouver on Sept. 28 f 
their third term of service in West China. i] 
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Periodical Month 


\ STRONG denominational consciousness and a 
fervent devotion to denominational aims 
mnot exist where there is no information. Peo- 
e who do not know at least something of the facts 
ill respond neither with prayer nor money. Men 
1d women who have no actual idea of the condi- 
ons and the opportunities presented by home and 
reign missions will not bestir themselves greatly 
the way of service. It is when one muses on 
1own facts that the fire burns and that action fol- 
ws. 

There is, therefore, no more important work in 
iw New World Movement than that connected with 
iblicity programs. Our people must be informed. 
et the facts get to them and we have little fear 
‘the results. Let us not make a narrow definition 
‘that word, ‘‘facts.’’ By it we mean not simply 
ie programs of the Board of Promotion, but also 
formation concerning what is being done at home 
id abroad, what our missions are doing and what 
w churches are doing, what the whole Baptist 
‘otherhood is thinking and undertaking. We have 
-mmind publicity which will develop in the individ- 
ul the Baptist consciousness and fill him with the 
nbition to do his whole part in carrying through 
ir organized channels the word of the gospel to all 
ankind., 

_ How is such publicity to be achieved? By con- 
rences, by conventions, by pamphlets, by ad- 
cesses, by sermons? Yes, all these things are 
2cessary. But slowly it is sinking into the minds 
-men that there is no agency quite so effective as 
ie denominational paper which comes week after 
eek into the home and which brings a mass of in- 
rmation which, if put in book form, would take 
umes, but which instead is brought in such form 
lat it can easily be appropriated and appreciated. 
hat is why in every Southern state during Sep- 
mber there has been a campaign in behalf of the 
mnominational paper. That is why the Board of 
romotion has designated October as periodical 
onth and is using its efforts to see that subscrip- 
on lists to our Baptist papers are largely in- 
‘eased during this month. 

We have a spirit of goodwill towards all Baptist 
apers. The field is so large that there is room in 
for all of them. But quite naturally we feel that 
w churches should take a particular interest in 
le publications they own, in which they can be 
‘eely heard and which are directly subject to their 
mtrol. We are therefore urging that every effort 
»made by pastors during this month to increase 
teatly the subscription lists of Tue Baprisr and 
-Issions. Such actions will help the individuals in 
le church to get the larger vision, it will therefore 


make better informed workers for the churches and 
it will prove directly useful to the great ends we 
have set before ourselves in the New World Move- 
ment. 

We are looking to the pastors for their cordial 
help in this matter. There is nothing unfair to oth- 
ers in such action. Shall not men back their own 
propositions? Shall they not do their best to make 
their organized voice heard? And shall they not 
recognize the wisdom of the leaders, North and 
South, who are now looking to the religious news- 
papers for the assistance which must be had if the 
great kingdom tasks of the Baptists are to be car- 
ried through to a successful issue? 

The idea is to have a copy of THe Baptist and 
Missions in every family in the church. At least 
there should be one copy for every ten persons in 
the membership. The thing can be done: let’s go to 
it. 

Advertise the Preacher 
EK. ELLIOTT, in his book, ‘‘How to Adver- 
- tise a Church,’’ urges that churches should 
always and everywhere advertise the preacher. He 
says: 

‘‘The preacher is the largest single asset of the 
ehureh. He is the maker or the breaker of the local 
enterprise. Without publicity any preacher’s abil- 
ity is limited. With proper publicity a second-rate 
preacher becomes first class, and an able preacher 
is par excellence. Advertise the preacher all the 
time. Put his name on everything. If he has per- 
sonality, capitalize it. If he does not have person- 
ality, manufacture it, and then compel him to make 
good. Announce his plans in advance, and tell 
about his achievements after they take place. Ad- 
vertise his program. If he does not have a pro- 
gram, help him to make one. Sermon extracts, pre- 
pared in readable fashion, are often acceptable for 
use in the newspapers. If your preacher is well 
advertised, and performs the duties required of him 
in the way of sermons delivered, needful pastoral 
visits and spiritual ministrations, your church will 
be filled regularly and permanently with people sat- 
isfying their hearts’ hunger after righteousness. ”’ 

There is much more along this same line, but 
these few extracts will serve to show what the writer 
is driving at. His advice is good. There is no pas- 
tor who does not crave the right kind of publicity. 
There is no pastor who does not pray to be deliv- 
ered from the sort given him by some of the church 
gossips and which places him under a handicap at 
the beginning. There is little question that a con- 
gregation can either make or break a pastor, as it 
desires. Get a few hundred people talking good 
things about their pastor, get reflections of this 
good will and of the things he is doing and saying 
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into the daily papers, let people know how greatly 
the church esteems its pastor and there is built up 
a sentiment of goodwill which accomplishes in that 
church things which would otherwise be impossible. 
The pastor is the visible representative of the 
church: in advertising him the people are adver- 
tising the church and the things it stands for. 

There is, of course, a chance that this advertis- 
ing may be done in a wrong way. We have known 
of churches where the pastor was everything and 
where the church was nothing. In one or two such 
cases, when the pastor died or moved away, the con- 
gregation simply vanished overnight. The trouble 
with this was that the man was advertised in his 
own name and not as pastor of the church. The two 
must be tied up together so strongly that one man 
ean step out and another come in without breaking 
the feeling of goodwill which exists. 

As one looks abroad over the churches of the 
Northern Convention, he can easily pick out 
churches which are capitalizing for the extension of 
the kingdom the personality of their pastor, that 
are making the most of him. Is there not a sugges- 
tion here for other churches which are wondering 
how they may get a larger hold on the community? 


A Spiritual Movement 


HE New World Movement is first of all a spir- 

itual movement. This fact, emphasized anew 
by Dr. Padelford, should sink deeply into the minds 
and hearts of all our people. We have said the 
words, ‘‘one hundred million dollars,’’ so many 
times that there is danger that we shall think of 
ourselves as engaged in what is merely a money- 
raising campaign. To do that is to fail both now 
and in the future. Money is needed, to be sure, and 
spiritual programs in our present world cannot be 
carried out without it. Moreover, the giving of 
money is an index of the spiritual wealth or poverty 
of the one who gives or who does not give. 

But the primary purpose of our great movement 
is an evangelistic purpose. The whole intent is to 
bring the message of the redeeming Christ close to 
a world which lieth overmuch in the wicked one. 
The great task to which we are giving ourselves 
was born in prayer, was nurtured in the lives and 
deeds of men who were inclined to give all they 
had and were to the service of their Lord and was 
stimulated by a vision of world needs so great that 
one was almost appalled in their presence. To 
make our Christ the world’s Christ—this is the 
purpose in view. 

And prayer is needed in these days, prayer for 
ourselves, for our churches and for the entire 
world. And with the prayer will come, we believe, 
that devotion of life and spirit and that outpouring 
of service which is Christ’s due from us. Let us 
put first things first. Let us not forget that the 
purpose of the great movement in which we are en- 
gaged is tied up with our entire religious faith and 
with the mission to which our Lord has called us. 
When we appreciate what the divine compassion for 
the world is, there will be money enough and to 
spare. 
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Propaganda | 


OME interesting revelations have recently bee 
made in England of the methods of propagand 
used by the British during the war to break dow 
the morale of their opponents. One of the mo; 
interesting bits of work of this sort was the dij 
tribution in German ports of a leaflet containin 
particulars of the fate of 150 German submarir 
commanders who had perished or who had been ea) 
tured while engaged in their fearsome warfar 
‘‘Great depression,’’ we are told, was created i 
German ports by the circulation of this long list ¢ 
well-known names. Men shrank from the possibi 
ity that their own names might be added to such 
catalogue. | 
Commenting on these revelations, the Britis 
Weekly has this interesting remark: ‘‘ Have not tl 
churches something to learn from this propaganc 
effort which broke the heart of mighty captain; 
The abject confessions of Hindenburg and Lude 
dorff bring their lesson to those who carry the go 
pel banner into Satan’s kingdom. We miss tho: 
showers of tracts which half a century ago were : 
powerful an aid to the preacher. Their place wi 
not be supplied by graceful fiction and color-bool 
on natural history. A bird of the air she 
carry the message of salvation, and that whi 
hath wings shall tell the matter.”’ | 
There are bodies, like the Christian Scientist 
which have learned this lesson well. Their liter 
ture is in evidence in public places all over tl 
United States. Pamphlets and magazines are tak 
by people who are attracted by titles or who a’ 
looking for something to read and are carried hon 
by them or at least to the hotel room; and who cé 
tell accurately the results? It was a fore-sight« 
policy which led to this kind of propaganda. B 
it should not be left in the hands of a body which, | 
our opinion, does not possess the truth of the go 
pel. Baptists should have their full part in theu 
of such a method of reaching the public. We wou 
suggest that there are many excellent tracts — 
which churches and pastors may make use ' 
further the truth. And there is open to them al 
the possibility of using papers like THE Baptr 
in a large way. Pastors can first of all get it in 
the hands of their people; then they can get copl: 
of it into the reading rooms of the public librarie 
then possibly they can arrange to have copies whi 
have first come to their families put in places fro 
which they can be taken by those who are intereste 
Individuals can choose for themselves perso: 
whom they would like to influence and can, fro 
week to week, mail their own used copies to su! 
people. Occasionally, in doing so, they can Ce 
particular attention, by the use of a blue pencil, 
an important or helpful article. We are only | 
the beginning of the possible uses to which a Ir 
religious weekly can be put. | 
The war has taught us afresh how easily t 
morale of a people may be affected by literatu 
placed in their way. We who pray that the Lore 
kingdom may come ought to be anxious to use eve 
proved agency towards that end. The printed pa 
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one of the best possible means of reaching people 

io do not hear the voice of the preacher. Is your 

rch making the use of this weapon that it should? 
* * * 


Those who are fearful lest we may not be able 
use the $100,000,000 fund to good advantage 
ould give careful attention to the article appear- 
zx in this issue from the pen of F. P. Manley: 
ow Would You Solve This Problem?’’ Unfor- 
nately, conditions which he describes are not ex- 
ptional. In all our mission fields the work is hin- 
red by lack of workers, and in many cases we are 
erloading our missionaries to such an extent as 
imperil their lives and make the best work im- 
ssible. 


* * * 


Readers are referred to the book page for im- 
rtant announcements regarding missionary 
oks. Never was it more important than now that 
e fullest information regarding the whole field of 
aptist work be in the hands of all our people. The 
reulation of these books, therefore, is of the first 


iportance. 


* * 


Thrift and simple living have had their advo- 
tes in the past, but no warm-hearted preacher 
1s ever succeeded in securing such a spontaneous 
ovement in the direction of these things as ap- 
sars to have been brought to pass by the extreme 
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high cost of living. The era of hilarious spending 
which followed the war is passing and hundreds 
of thousands of people are refraining from pur- 
chasing goods they do not really need. The nat- 
ural result is a fall in prices. 

* * * 


What would be the result if all groups within 
the denomination made a real effort to understand 
each other, and absolutely refrained from snap 
judgments, displacing suspicion and quick condem- 
nation with an attempt at comprehension and a 
spirit of Christian love? A heresy is often merely 
a perverted truth: it is always worth something to 
try to ascertain what the truth in question is. 

3 * * 


Recent English visitors to the United States 
have been greatly: impressed with the results of 
prohibition-in this country and have carried back 
with them messages which are certain to have in- 
fluence in the campaign which is gaining strength 
in England and Scotland. The prospect of a saloon- 
less world looms up before those who have imagined 
that in some way the tide of opinion in the United 
States might be turned back. 

* * * 

Many signs seem to point to a spirit of rest- 
lessness among our ministers. An analysis of the 
situation and of its causes might prove enlighten- 
ing. Why do ministers leave their church homes? 


A Great Series of Articles 


/ th 
| find the clue to all other problems. 
In view of this, the department of social education 


HE supreme questions before men at this time have to do with Jesus Christ and our relations to him. In 
these primary questions all other issues are involved. In the solution of these fundamental questions we 


of the American Baptist Publication Society has pro- 


jected a series of essays and has arranged for their widest circulation. These papers are designed to illustrate 
the nature and scope of Christ’s kingship and to show how life is to be lived under the dominion of Christ’s 


spirit; they seek to interpret the obligations implied in 


the will of Christ and to note the efforts and enterprises 


to which his disciples are committed. They suggest also ways whereby the plans of men, the policies of states 
and the methods of society may be brought to the test at his throne. In all they seek to show how the kingship 


of Christ is a stimulus to activity and an inspiration to 


men to bear the flag of his cause at the head of the 


advancing column, that men may go forth to bring all things into accord with his purpose and thereby make 


Jesus Christ a fact in the universal life of the world. 
The special subjects and writers are as follows: 


“Christ and the Person” 
“Christ and the Family” 
“Christ and Education” 
“Christ and the Church’... 
“Christ and Science” 
“Christ and Politics’ 
“Christ and Industry” 
“Christ and History” 
“Christ and the Nations’... 


ore eevee 


ri eet a> 


oe eo © © Oe 


eevee 


.Pres. E. Y. Mullins 
.Prof. E. B. Pollard 


Pres. Clarence A. Barbour 


.Dean Shailer Mathews 
.Pres. Milton G. Evans 
.Pres. E. B. Bryan 

.Rev. Samuel Z. Batten 


Pres. George E. Horr 


.Dr. John Clifford 


These papers will be published one each month in THE Baptist. Later they will be gathered up in a vol- 


ume for more permanent use. This series, it is believed, 
published. They ought to receive a careful reading and 


will be one of the most valuable groups of papers ever 
a wide circulation. 


A Fourth of July Letter from Kimpese 
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By CATHARINE L. MABIE, M. D. . 


T is almost a month since the 

student families left us for their 

little brown grass-thatched villages 

Scattered here and there over the 
lower Congo hills. The women came in 
a body to say good-bye and to tell me 
something of how much I had meant 
to them during the months they had 
spent here and of how fearful they were 
about taking the babies and little chil- 
dren so far from their doctor. It was 
real gratitude and appreciation which I 
want to pass on to the women. The 
days are happily over when it was diffi- 
cult to get the women to come to Kim- 
pese. For the most part they come 
gladly and are eager to return the 
second and third years, and are genuinely 
sorry to leave us at the conclusion of 
their residence here. 

We still continue to divide them into 
two classes: one containing all who can 
read, the other, those who cannot. 
Always we have two or three who never 
can seem to learn, but most of the 
women by the time they have finished 
two years here can read well enough 
to comprehend what they read. In the 
advanced class the pace is set for the brightest women. The 
rest of the class I carry along as far as possible. This year 
the advanced class did good work in a study of the book of 
Mark. Seven of them could, I think, tell practically every 
story of importance in the book and knew it was in Mark 
where they could find it and refer to it in their own towns. 
Some of them could also find in the other gospels, quite on 
their own, the answers to questions given them for such prac- 
tice. Of these women, all but two return for another year’s 
training, after which I believe they will be familiar enough 
with the Gospels and Acts to use them themselves when out 
in the work. 

In the physiology class I had them all together, but held 
only the advanced women liable to examination. It was also 
in our talks on the care of children and allied subjects. An 
hour each Friday morning was devoted to the discussion of 
practical issues in family, church and community life or ap- 
plied Christianity, followed by a half hour’s prayer service in 
which some of the most timid learned to pray aloud. Some- 
times none of us doubted but that the Lord had been there 
with us as we gathered about his feet learning how to walk 
carefully in his way and how to pray simply and sincerely, 
without vain repetitions. Last evening I was reading in the 
International Review of Missions an article by Henri Junod en- 
titled, “Should Heathen Games Be Preserved in a Christian 
Community?” It gives an excellent idea of some of those Fri- 
day morning discussions. Interesting? Well, rather! Do you 
know, I am frequently reminded of the fascinating hours spent 
in the chemical laboratory and of the never-ending interest I 
felt in the radical set free from its former compound and in 
its nascent state about to enter into a new compound. Inas- 
much as personality is infinitely more interesting than chem- 
ical atoms, so is it in its nascent state, which we come close 
to seeing sometimes as old customs, inherited curious states 
of mind break up under the disintegrating power of the gospel 
and enter into the new consciousness of life, its worth and its 
responsibilities, which the Christian native comes to possess. 

The children in the primary school have been my delight 
and pride all year. All but one learned to read during the 
eight months. This one seemed to be a defective. I finally 
offered any pupil-teacher a prize, should he succeed in letting 
in the light. Quite a few tried and shook their heads and 
said the boy never could be taught. In a rash moment I re- 
marked before several of them that I was frequently told when 
a child that there is no such word as can’t. and that T helieved 
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he could learn to read if we could on] 
find the way to elicit his interest. Tha 
put it on the ground of a real exper 
ment, and I told them that I would giy 
ten or fifteen minutes every day at 
searching for the way, and that the 
might watch the _ search. There r 
mained but six weeks till school close¢ 
but they were all of the opinion that 
would have won my own prize had ther 
been another month or two, for Mpembel 
had certainly seen light and was reac 
ing simple sentences about as fast a 
I wrote them on the board. I hope th 
student-teachers also saw light. Wh 
knows? But it’s all so interesting eithe 
from their point of view, the kiddies’ o 
mine. 
We had only a dozen girls down ther 
in school. I gave a little party to th 
eight who had succeeded in learning t 
read well enough to tell me the sul 
stance of what they read. The Frida, 
before school closed each of these girl 
received a written invitation to come t 
a party at my house the next afternoo: 
at four o’clock. They fairly flew hom 
to show their mothers those bits of pape 
and were on the qui vive until the time arrived. They cut an 
pasted pictures, and we talked about Amy Wilson Carmichael’ 
charming brown babies in “Lotus Buds” and listened to the vic 
trola. It was fun to see them looking under, inside and al 
around the case to see where the sound issued. They laughed an 
laughed with Harry Lauder and sang their own words to “Swin 
Low, Sweet Chariot” and to some of the other Negro melodie 
and then came the nicest surprise possible. Each little girl be 
came the mother of a beautifully dressed doll whose clothes wer 
properly buttoned or hooked or snapped and would easily com 
off. “E! nimba kanimba!” (She sleeps!) exclaimed a sweet, awe 
little voice. When I suggested that it might be well to undres 
them all and see if there were any missing buttons, the fu 
began. Tongues were loosed. I was highly amused at thei 
remarks over the iace-edged underwear. When Mrs. Moo’ 
came in and suggested that if they kept the dolls safely unti 
next term perhaps she would be able to have a sewing hou 
for them wherein they could learn to make clothes for thei 
children, and maybe later on for themselves, one little gil 
said, “And drawers?” That was a new idea! How well 
remember, when IJ arrived in Banza Manteke, where we ha’ 
a few girls in our boarding school, Mrs. Leslie’s and my a’ 
tempt to make those girls wear drawers. They were all ov 
the compound, hidden in the grass, up a tree—anywhere e} 
cept on the girls! We finally gave it up. But “things d 
move.” If my doll wears drawers, why shouldn’t I wear them 
Maybe the line of less resistance than the insistence of t 
white woman that I wear them. Who knows? Anyway, W 
all wear dresses now and most of us “petties” as we gro\ 
older. “Things do move.”—not always as fast as the whit 
folk would like to see them move; but then about the onl 
advance which really counts for much is that which starts frot 
our own desires, or, rather, when the desires of the white pe 
ple have begun to grow in our own thoughts. 

The very next morning after the students left, I bega: 
working with Vingadio on the physiology translation, and 
have averaged about four hours’ work daily and begin to fee 
that I am really going to accomplish something this vacatio: 
I am thankful that there are no missionaries’ babies deman¢ 
ing my assistance into wider spheres of usefulness. Mr. an 
Mrs. Moon went to Banza Manteke for the meetings which ar 
on this week, and so I have not had that interruption as a 
ticipated. I was rather sorry to give up that trip from anothe 
point of view, for I have never been back to the old statio’ 

(Continued on page 1264) 
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How Would You Solve This Problem? 


Baptist mission fields are undermanned. 
many years. 


The denomination should know the facts and make possible a remedy 


. BY F. P. MANLEY 


for 1918 shows that there were then eight less mis- 
sionaries for the Telugu country than there were ten 
years previously. The situation at the present moment 
‘more acute by far than even the figures above indicate. Hav- 

z spent my term of service in the Southern Association of 

r mission, I am able to speak with some intimacy of condi- 
ms there, which, I believe, are fairly representative of the 
iole mission. I must confine my remarks to the work of 
2 Foreign Mission Society with no reference to the woman’s 
ard. The cause of depletion is not discussed, as there are 
5se at home better able to explain this than one as far from 
> base of supply as is the missionary on service. What 
lows is merely an attempt to show in a vivid way that short- 
ndedness does now exist in an acute form. 
In the Southern Association of Telugu Baptist Churches 
ere are positions normally requiring the employment of ten 
ule missionaries: i. e., seven mission and three institutions. 
» do these ten jobs there are at present four men. To weigh 
e situation thus created we must look in some detail at 
8 men and the positions. Of the four men, three are in 
arge of the three institutions and one man is left for the 
ven mission stations! Of course one man cannot be adequate 
¢ so great a responsibility, because these seven stations cover 
_ area of 4390 square miles with a population of 902,000. 
vere are twenty-one organized churches with 4178 members, 
'd sixty-two Sunday schools with an enrolment of 3681. 
orship is regularly conducted in sixty-one places, and there 
e sixty-five primary schools with 2000 pupils. The one gen- 
al missionary, Rev. W. S. Davis of Allur, cannot attend to 
is already organized work, let alone go out after the 215 
indus and Mohammedans who are to be found for each of 
'e little company of Christians. 

Naturally we might think that the burden should be di- 
ded and the men in charge of institutions should take a 
‘are. Let us glance at their ability to do this. There is 
xy, W. E. Boggs in charge of the seminary at Ramapatnam 
iis is a work that has long been estimated to need two or 
‘ree men instead of only one. It is the heart and hope of 
‘e entire Telugu Mission, to the whole of which it must min- 
ter. It is beyond the range of the possible to divert much 
’ Mr. Boggs’ time from his immediate task. Rev. S. D. 
awden is in charge of the great industrial settlement in 
avali. Here nearly 2000 representatives of three tribes of 
‘ofessional criminals have been forcibly assembled by the 
dian government. This has been done to reform them if 
\ssible—at any rate, to prevent their depredations and to 
claim the children. Our mission volunteered to take charge 
them and add to all other disciplinary and saving influences 
e gospel of Jesus Christ. We are responsible to these poor 
ople and to the government and cannot ask much of Mr. 
en's time for the more general missionary enterprises. 
ne other man remains, Rev. L. C. Smith, the principal of the 
ales Ackerman Memorial High School for Boys in Nellore. 
ere are about 750 pupils in this school and a staff of about 
rty teachers. Moreover, this school has been committed 
a great industrial enterprise, in accordance with which the 
vernment has helped us get fourteen acres of choice land 
\jacent to the school and large areas in the surrounding 
cuntry for the working out of a plan of industrial improve- 
‘ent in the whole community. Mr. Smith also has_ the 
-duous task of secretary to the reference committee of the 
‘ission. All of these men, in addition to what might be 
lled their legitimate duties, are making a splendid effort 
' Meet the heart-breaking need to the limit of human 
Tength. 

Splendid as is the effort which these four men are making, 
‘ey are, after all, but four and cannot do the work of ten. 
here is, for instance, an element of difficulty which the 
iends at home do not appreciate. As it struck me in a weak 
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The situation is more critical than for 
spot, I may be permitted to tell my experience. I was in 
charge of the boys’ high school above referred to. In addi- 


tion to this, it became necessary for me to take the Nellore 
field and station and the adjoining station and field of Allur— 
three jobs. This gave me a responsibility covering the high 
school, two mission stations, twenty-five village schools with 
667 pupils, twelve churches, twenty-seven places of regular 
worship, and 1667 church members scattered through a popula- 
tion of 342,000 and distributed over a thousand square miles. 
Here was a chance for an ambitious young chap to spread 
himself and show what he could do. In this exceptional range 
of opportunity it will be instructive to observe what activities 
are indispensable, the sine qua non of missionary responsi- 
bility. In my experience this has appeared to be business 
management. While a necessary task, this is not normally 
an embarrassing burden, but let the number of jobs given 
to one man increase and we soon find the tail wagging the 
dog. The accounts, records, official correspondence, upkeep 
of property and similar details of an unescapable nature can- 
nected with the high school, the village schools, the Nellore 
and Allur fields and stations took an alarmingly large part of 
my time. In an old and highly organized mission such as 
this, the abnormal enlargement of one worker’s responsibility 
rapidly multiplies his clerical tasks and correspondingly re- 
duces his ability to attend to the essentially missionary as- 
pects of his work. He becomes confined to his office. 

The hope of the kingdom of God in India is the young men 
in our schools. The enlistment of these in kingdom enter- 
prises is a vital necessity the urgency of which cannot be 
overstated. There is but one method which succeeds; the 
missionary must mingle freely with the students, must know 
them and let them become acquainted with him until they 
catch the vision which burns in his soul. They must feel in 
him the glory and the irresistible enticement of the great 
calling. They will never catch this from a man who has 
his nose to an office grindstone. Neither lectures nor printed 
matter will replace the personal touch, and a missionary who 
spends most of his time in a revolving chair cannot expect 
to inspire young men to go out on the sun-baked highways. 

The present shortage of workers has left individual mis- 
sionaries with large areas and great populations. It must 
not be overlooked that there is an essential difference between 
such a situation existing now and the circumstances in which 
a pioneer starting de novo finds himself. The pioneer’s re- 
sponsibility will be in proportion to himself. This is not the 
case in such a condition as now exists in the Telugu field. 
Here the responsibility of one man today is in terms of the 
ability and development of many with years at their disposal. 
To be specific, in my own experience it was not the great un- 
reached masses that weighed upon my mind day and night. 
It was the scaitered flock of 1600 believers and the twelve 
churches; as Paul expressed the climax of his distresses, 
“There is that which presseth upon me daily, anxiety for all 
the churches.” We know that an uncared for church in Chris- 
tian and civilized America cannot survive long. How much 
more critical is the condition of an Indian church! The 
members are poor and ignorant beyond the remotest imagina- 
tion of one who has not seen them. They are drawn from the 
despised and unprotected strata of society. The odds against 
them are, in our area, 215 to one. There are 215 non-Chris- 
tians, often of the higher and controlling classes and often 
hostile, to each of the scattered Christians. Let one instance 
set your imagination to work. From beyond Podalakur, twenty 
miles across the jungle, there came repeated calls for help. 
There were. three or four Christians in an isolated group. It 
had been years since a missionary had visited them. Only 
one of them could read even a little. Yet they had maintained 
spiritual vitality. The Hindu priests and the whole community 
were pressing them to contribute to Hindu worship at various 
festivals. The power of boycott made their pressure almost 
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irresistible. It was never possible for me to go to their help. 
Larger groups with more insistent needs claimed my days. 
Without a motor car the briefest visit would have required 
the better part of three days. 

In Rebala, ten miles west of Nellore, a church was or- 
ganized about fifteen years ago. The church books show some 
250 names at the time of organization. The intermediate his- 
tory is largely unknown to me, but I do know that in recent 
years the church has received little missionary attention. 
When I realized something of the circumstances, I examined 
the church rolls and found not one addition to the church 
in any form in all the years of its history. Nor was this 
the least serious sign. The result of many efforts to assemble 
the members never produced a larger group than ten. The 
members had reverted or lost interest. The churches in the 
more distant rural parts of this field are losing ground. The 
cause can be directly traced to insufficient missionary super- 
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vision and help. Let the loss be estimated in terms of » 
wealth, the life and the sacrifice it has cost to make the 
ganization of these churches possible. Rather measure 
against Our faith in the church’s glorious destiny and — 
kingdom of God on earth! 


The reader is requested to turn back to the second pz 
graph of this paper and read it again. When a great ; 
richly promising work organized through many years ab 
a minimum staff of ten male missionaries is made the respo) 
bility of four men, a cruel burden is placed on them— 
that crushes mind and body. From the point of view of 
kingdom of God, a situation is created which is not only 
statesmanlike but actually and acutely disastrous. The , 
solution of the difficulty is the enlistment of men. Only 
our great denominational program, the New World Moveme 
results in consecrated life as well as wealth will it be in; 
large sense successful. 


The Spirit of the New World Movement 


A movement authorized by the Great Commission and inspired by the vision 


of world need is worthy of the hearty and enthusiastic devotion of every 
loyal Baptist who loves his Lord and prays for the coming of his kingdom 


By FRANK W. PADELFORD 


OR the first time in its history the Baptist denomination, 

gathered in its annual session at Denver a year and 

a half ago, faced its whole task the world around as 

one great challenge. The hearts of many were stirred 
as we realized afresh what God had wrought through our 
fathers and is now working through our chosen representa- 
tives on the far-flung battlelines, on the cold shores of Alaska, 
on the dry plains of Nevada, in the torrid villages of Central 
America, in the heart of our great cities, in the devastated 
regions of Europe, in far away western China, and on the 
banks of the Congo. It is a story to stir the heart of any 
man. The mere recital of the facts at Denver kindled the 
fires of devotion and enthusiasm, and the delegates, nearly 
3000 in number, representing every section of our territory 
and every point of view, dedicated themselves anew, in an 
hour never to be forgotten, to the great task of carrying the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to the last man within humanity’s 
bound. They called upon the whole denomination to arise 
to the task. It was in this hour of vision, when the repre- 
sentatives of the denomination saw anew this world for which 
Christ died and heard again the Macedonian call from a 
hundred shores and from a myriad of human hearts, that the 
New World Movement of Northern Baptists was born. If ever 
any movement was conceived by the spirit of God, surely it 
was this. 

Where did the New World Movement secure its authoriza- 
tion? Certainly not at Denver. It far antidates that. It was 
given on a little hill-top in Judea when Jesus and his disciples 
were gathered for a final conference. Lifting up his eyes 
and looking over the broad expanse that unfolded before their 
gaze he said to these expectant men, “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 

That is the authorization and the commission of the New 
World Movement. This movement was organized for no other 
purpose than to carry out this commission. This commission 
has been the authorization for all the great forward move- 
ments of the church until this hour. It is sufficient authoriza- 
tion for the largest and boldest program which the church 
can ever present to itself. The church has never yet dreamed 
of a program that was large enough and comprehensive enough 
to encompass the mind and purpose of Christ, as thus ex- 
pressed. This program of the New World Movement is the 
boldest effort that Baptists have ever made to carry out the 
Great Commission of their Lord. 

We have sought to state our program in the language of 
today, but we have sought only to translate the spirit of the 
Great Commission into words which men of this hour would 


understand. The program is as varied as the needs of m 
kind because we believe that Jesus would have us meet 
needs of our fellows as he sought to minister to all the ne 
of the men of his day. This program is therefore social; 
is philanthropic; it is educational; it is inspirational; 
first of all it is evangelistic. The first and supreme obli 
tion of our mission is to bring men face to face with G 
and to lead them one by one to accept in their own perso 
lives the evangel of his Son and to bring their lives i 
glad and loving obedience to our Lord. It is only when 
have been transformed by the power of the living Christ t 
we ourselves become the agents of redemption. But once’ 
newed by his power and filled with his passion, we beco 
fellow workers together with him to bring the whole wo 
into allegiance to his love. 

In the development of this movement we have laid m 
emphasis upon the giving of money. We have talked a 
and earnestly about 100 million dollars. We have done t 
for two reasons. The generous giving of our possession 
a fundamental expression of our love for Christ and his | 
deeming gospel. It was Jesus himself who sat over agai 
the treasury and with the keenest interest watched the giv 
of the people. The only giving which he commended was ti 
of the widow who gave all that she had. One of the m 
earnest demands of the great apostle to the Gentiles was t: 
all the followers of Jesus should contribute regularly to | 
full measure of their ability. In the promulgation of the N 
World Movement we have urged large and generous giv) 
because we believe that the cultivation of “this grace al 
is an essential expression of that spiritual life and poy 
of which this movement seeks to be the embodiment. nh 
New Testament makes it clear that the giving of our post 
sions is one of the highest expressions of our spiritual I: 

A second reason is that money is the primary medium! 
which the Great Commission can now be carried out. Mo 
pays the passage of the evangelists whom we are sending 
to the ends of the world. Money erects the hospitals wher 
the followers of the Great Physician seek to assuage | 
suffering of a burdened humanity. Money provides ! 
churches and the chapels where the gospel is preached to | 
hungering multitudes in our own land. Money secures } 
teachers by whom our children are trained for Christian s€ 
ice and our boys prepared for the ministry of the chu 
Money is the medium, the essential medium, by which + 
spiritual forces are set free throughout the world. 

We have appealed for money in the New World M 
ment—we assert it gladly—not because we expect money 
supplant spiritual forces, nor because we hope to purchase | 
progress of the kingdom, but because money is the medium 
which the spiritual forces can be set free and the messeng 
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the gospel can be sent to the ends of the earth. Unless 
_full hundred million dollars is raised, many a messenger 
) has heard the call of the Master will be unable to carry 
glad tidings into the needy corners of our own land and 
he uttermost parts of the earth. 

The New World Movement synonomous with money? By 
means. It is first, last and always a spiritual movement. 
does seek to raise money, but only that money may be 
aslated into spiritual power. 

~The New World Movement acknowledges but one Head. 
jse who have been called to suggest its plans and policies 
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seek only “‘ the mind of Christ.” He is the founder of the 
kingdom which the movement aims to set forward. He is 
the author of the commission which the movement seeks to 
carry out. He is the source of the power which alone assures 
success. He is the King whom the New World Movement would 
crown. He is Lord of all. 

Surely a movement born in this atmosphere, authorized 
by this challenge, inspired by this vision, empowered by these 
forces, directed by this mind, is worthy of the hearty and en- 
thusiastic devotion of every loyal Baptist who loves his Lord 
and prays for the coming of his kingdom. , 


The High Cost of Loving a Preacher 


She thought that she had married the preacher: she found 
that she had married the parish. This is the story of 
the price she paid for being the wife of the minister 


By A PREACHER’S WIFE 


AVING been for many years the wife of a preacher, I 
am, you may be sure, much too well disciplined to at- 

‘@ tempt any concealment of facts from the eyes (and ears) 

of my husband’s public. Most religiously do I lead out 

my family skeletons; parade them in full view of the 
ishioners; explain; apologize; blanket the worst ones; and 
n return them to their glass closet where they may be seen 
any hour by those who desire a close-up view. Dear literal- 
aded reader, let me hasten to explain for your sake that 
3 is figurative speech, for the bald truth is that there are 
‘closets in this house either glass or otherwise. The idea 
1ean to convey is that as I tell the whole truth about loving 
| preacher, I mean to be generous of details, for well do I 
ow that if I do not give them in full, my telephone will 
g next morning long before my rising hour, or the “smelling 
amittee” will call upon me before I have washed my break- 
t dishes. It is just a plain case of “eventually, why not 
v2”? 
/ It was the fifth of August (you’ll demand the date), but 
‘annot for the life of me remember at just which point in 
' zenith the August stars had touched (there are stars in 
gust, are there not?). The clearest thing in my memory is 
it the air was heavy with the scent of mother’s tuberoses 
‘by the porch, and that while I cried on the preacher’s 
vulder (it is still the best shoulder in all the world for 
‘ing purposes) he warned me that poverty is no joke (he 
i been brought up in it and I had not), that he was eager 
‘do his best for me, but that if he continued in his ministry, 
_ best could never equal what my father had given me. I 
tall that he held me so tight there could have been no pos- 
le chance for me to escape from the prospect of his poverty 
4 Iso desired, which I did not. I remember, too, that I 
wed to him that poverty or no poverty, I meant to always 
e him, and that he pressed his lips upon mine and said 
it he was so happy in the prospect of enduring love that 
would cheerfully forgive me that split infinitive. 

My family down to the cousins of the nth degree pre- 

tted disaster of monstrous proportions. My Sunday-school 
scher warned me that there were pitfalls just around the 
er, yawning for my youthful and unsuspecting feet. (Said 
‘t were in those days shod for the last time in pink satin 
ppers.) And when I hurried with my news at the earliest 
portunity to our pastor’s wife—sure that there at least 
uld I find a sympathetic ear—she only hugged me tight, 
ped her eyes, and said never one congratulatory word. 
I talked to her quite volubly, I suspect, since volubility 
i$ €ver my cardinal sin, about my eagerness to share his 
irk; of the wonderful things I should try to do for his 
urches; and (O kind heaven, forgive me!) I believe I talked 
th a half holy joy of the prospect of his poverty! I wonder, 
W after all these years of experience, if she didn’t look first at 
¥Y pink slippers and then at her own shabby, cheap, plain 
es and breathe a silent prayer that our good Father would 
his great mercy grant me a little common sense! 

When I told him I wanted to marry the preacher, my 


father in a parent’s frank way said in plain, short words 
that I was much too young to know what I wanted. Sternly 
he admonished me to count carefully the cost before I took 
what he was pleased to call “this fool step.” With all the 
optimism of which nineteen is capable, I figured the cost. 
And then, after several tuberose-scented Augusts had passed, 
I married him. 

The other day we were looking backward. My husband 
referred to the day when he led me to the altar, and that 
expression at once brought to my mind the crest of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union (you may call it trade mark, 
coat of arms—what you will; I’ll say it’s crest). It is a repre- 
sentation, of an altar upon which a fire burns. By the altar 
stands a plow, and there, ready for either the plow or the 
fire, waits a patient ox. Eliminating the adjectives “patient,” 
“willing” or any other word that might smack of our acquies- 
cence in the sacrifice, I rise to suggest that the Order of 
Preachers’ Wives could find no better insignia. The preacher 
leads to the altar; the wife looks eagerly toward the plow, 
longing but to be harnessed in the service; but the parishioners 
see that she is placed upon the flame. Come, girls! let’s adopt 
it; have it in gilt upon our cars (when we get the cars); have 
it engraved on the family plate (if we should fall heir to 
some plate); have it emblazoned upon our stationery (when 
we get this cheap stuff used up). 

Apropos the emblem of the plow, I am sure that my am- 
bition has been but the normal longing of the normal woman: 
to be a good wife, a fine mother, an excellent home-keeper, 
with the best of myself facing Godward. The thirty-first chap- 
ter of Proverbs upholds me in this; but, then, of course that 
chapter of Proverbs is a back number since all the volumes 
On social service were written. I am sure there never has 
been one member of my husband’s churches with my number 
of children who could cover the same amount of home duties 
and manage the attendance upon any service in the church. 
But just by way of proving superior ability, I think I might 
have accomplished all my washing, ironing, sewing, cooking, 
mending, sweeping and dusting for our family of seven and 
could have added to this the regular Sunday services—per- 
haps the midweek prayer service, too. I am not counting in 
the innumerable telephone calls (most of them useless), and 
the vexatious callers at the door who ‘can’t come in” and 
who won’t go away. These are just extras for the busy wife 
in the parsonage. 

So far from granting me this legitimate mode of busy- 
ness, my husband’s parishioners have outlined for me a con- 
tinuous program, the eternal scramble to carry on which has 
placed me irrevocably in the fire upon the altar. I am too 
utterly broken to be of great value to the church duties and 
wholly inadequate to manage the duties of home. Did I ever 
dare to appear at Sunday service, there was some place to 
go on Monday. The Tuesday organization refused to under- 
stand why, if I appeared on Monday, I could not attend on 
its day. Thursdays ladies’ aid and Fridays mission circle 
presidents reminded me of my previous appearance and de- 
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manded another for the days of their interests, so that it 
had become a choice of two evils—either attend as per request 
or take the same amount of time and energy standing at the 
phone explaining one’s self. 

Besides ail the afternoons taken out for attendance upon 
the meetings of our various church departments, are the count- 
less nights when, after tucking the last infant into bed, cast- 
ing a hungry look at my husband reading alone in the library, 
I have gone to my sewing room and cut and finished the 
dozens of garments required for the children, more often 
than not working until eleven-thirty or twelve—labor which I 
might have accomplished in the afternoons if I had ever been 
allowed any afternoons. As I look back upon those days 
of such marvelous physical endurance and force, I wonder 
that I did not pep up in moral strength and refuse to live 
as certain groups of religious folk decreed I should live, rather 
than carry on as I’m sure my Lord desired me to—for I 
cannot get away from the old-fashioned notion that a woman 
should first of all give the necessary devotion to her home, 
husband and children. 

Forever burned into my memory is a supper deemed neces- 
sary by the mission circle. The president had that day been 
in my home and had been an eye-witness to the awful state 
of chaos into which we had been plunged by the operation 
of painting the walls and “doing” the floors of four rooms 
at once. I had to seat her on a box and I perched on the 
step-ladder during her call. I confided in her that my nerves 
were on the ragged edge from trying to earry on the usual 
routine of work in such disorder, not to mention the desperate 
struggle to push along the untangling of the mess. Physically, 
I was down and out, yet I responded to the persistent nagging 
that I must be present at that mission circle. 

Assembled that evening, Mrs. President made me chair- 
man of that supper committee! Yes, yes, I know it sounds 
incredible, and I know, too, that even Paul had only forty 
stripes save one—but she did it. I protested to the border- 
land of tears, but it availed me nothing. Cries of “O, come on, 
be a sport,” and “O, pshaw, we all have housewark to do!” 
made me desperate with a sense of injustice. After the meet- 
ing, I asked the president how much she hoped to reap from 
this supper, and she replied, “Ten dollars.” “Then,” I begged 
like a criminal at the bar, “let’s have no supper and I’ll pay 
the $10 to the treasury—only you will have to wait indefinitely, 
for I do not know where I shall turn to find that sum of 
money any more than I know where to turn for strength to 
engineer the supper.” She gleefully agreed and quite flattered 
herself because she had drivn so good a bargain. Somehow 
or other, I have a feeling that when that woman appears 
before the Great Judge, she will come up $10 short on her 
soul values. 

Far greater than the sacrifice of good health on the altar 
of what others deem is the pastor’s wife’s duty, is the sacrifice 
of her ideals. While I dreamed the dear old dreams of the 
home I would make for my husband and such a mother as I 
would be to his children, I did not vision the meddling in- 
terest which his parishioners (especially the female ones) 
would manifest in regard to the management of my home. (I 
want to say “nosey interest,” but my husband will censor 
these lines and he’d never allow me to be calling his flock 
names.) Poor deluded girl! I had supposed that however 
close a pastor must live to his sheep and however much she 
must be a regular communicant at every function of alleged 
church work put on by Mrs. Tom, Mrs. Dick and Mrs. Harry, 
their home at least was their own domain where they could 
withdraw from the world and live just like other folk! 

I know better now. One minister lost his job because his 
wife let a part of a boiled ham spoil! Did I buy my girl a 
cloak this year? I must prepare a defense and hand it out 
early to my husband’s public, although that dear public knows 
that last year’s coat (a hand-me-down) was so tight that 
the poor child could not get her hands down to her sides when 
She wore it. Did we buy ice-cream for Jean’s birthday? Then 
why in the name of all that’s holy did we buy it again for 
John’s? Did I hire a part of my washing done last week? 
Baptist neighbor number one will catechize my wash woman, 
and have union suits, handkerchiefs and all counted, tabulated 
and ready to hand out to all those who care to know. (It 
is the honest-to-goodness folk of the church who do not feast 
on such trivialities that keep us from suicide.) Did one of 
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the children pass with a pail in his hand? Neighbor B 
ber one must get at the facts; so, calling the little messen; 
in, with a let’s-sift-this-matter-to-the-bottom air, she pries | 
the lid and helps herself to a look. It is nothing but mi 
and skimmed milk at that, so the reputation of the preache 
wife goes unsullied for one more day. 

O reader, if you still see no reason why the iron hs 
entered so deeply into my soul, tarry with me at the end 0: 
long-drawn-out, painful night. At the first break of day 
came a-journeying back from the land of oblivion. TI sg; 
through my window the delicate, glorious coloring of { 
dawn, and silhouetted against this marvelous painting of eo 
was the dearest face I have ever seen. I did not know t} 
painting was merely sky or that face belonged to earth ur 
a hot tear from the eyes splashed upon my cheek and I ¢a 
back fully to the consciousness that the face was, after | 
only the preacher’s. The nurse had sought her rest. He } 
kept vigil beside me, “A kiss for your thoughts,” I 


when I discovered I could speak. ‘I’m just thinking whali 
wonderful thing it is to come into the world to a mother | 
you.” And just then began the procession of the older childn 
while Baby, in his pretty basket, awaited his reception. ; 
there any hilltop quite so high in the journeyings of a woma; 
soul as the one she touches at the dawning of a nj 
life! Curiously enough, the four children group themsel: 
around his basket with one big break in the circle, and , 
in my weakened state, easily give way to tears as I am ) 
reminded of the little fellow who tarried but two short ye 
and to me is daily missing from my circle. 

Would you not think that we might have our home 3 
ourselves for a brief while, that we might drink deep fr 
our cup? Not so! In upon our holy hour intrudes Mrs. | 
I had not hidden every trace of tears, and Mrs. X exclair, 
in that rasping voice of hers which has always been to : 
as a hair shirt and more, ‘Well, no wonder you feel 1 
cryin’. You’ve got too many to look after—I don’t know wit 
you’re goin’ to do!” “It was for wishing my other one he 
that came the tears—I’m sure I could manage all of themf 
only we had him,” I protested in self-defense, which rejj 
merited for me only a snort of disbelief from our scan 
guest. After an hour during which the children retreat, 
my husband escaped and I was left alone at her mercy, i 
cracked a few jokes—Mrs. X must always have her oa! 
little joke—and departed. She had been first on the groul 
to obtain all the details, held first honors against all sub: 
quent callers, and must now be about her business of 12 
every-member canvass so that by noon at the latest the fii 
of like tastes would have the news in all its completené. 

It has been this encroachment upon the privacy of | 
home by this class of people, whom we would not have 
have in our home were my husband in any other walk in li, 
that has sometimes made me long for the fate of the mart: 
of old. What could boiling in oil or burning at the st 
amount to compared with year after year being forced 
chum with the sordid? The martyrs’ agony was soon Ov 
ours seems endless. 

To the expense account of loving a preacher, I am 
writing one item: the worry over the non-payments of | 
inadequate salary. That is a volume within itself. 

The only item on the opposite page that looms large bef 
me as I close the debit sheet is the preacher, his home a 
our children. What if I had been of a very practical tt) 
of mind—or, even more ghastly to contemplate, what if as 
girl on that tuberose-scented evening of long ago I had h 
pened to be endowed with a great deal of common sense! 
tremble to think that I might have feared to face the sm] 
salary and heavy church duties with him, and mjght not he 
let him lead me to the altar where the inconsiderate of 
parishioners keep ever the fire ablaze. 

And surely { have compensation for the suffering | 
altar and its devotees have handed me in just journeyi 
hand in hand and heart to heart, all along the ups and dows 
of the Hill Road, with the preacher. O, what if I had miss 
loving him! When the high cost bears down upon me ut! 
I seem to see life as one continuous struggle against 
Giant Sordid, who threatens daily to devour my home, 
scramble back to my poise by the aid of a healing balm Clr 
tained in my box of heart’s ease kept hidden in a secret rec 
of my Holy of Holies. The application of this antidote alw: 
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gs me to a right-about-face state of mind—my back turned 
, the high cost, my face toward loving the preacher. 
It is just a collection of little nothings in this box, yet 
quiet hour with it changes my outlook from one of 
at to one of victory. It injects into my soul the thrill of 
viction that he for whom the high cost must be paid: (I 
are it unblushingly) is more than worth it. 
I have almost worn out the dried tuberoses in the box; 
soft, silky curls of gold are so fair and babyish they 
yst deny that they ever grew on the black-haired man who 
'; me mother, the tiny shoes bearing the imprint of little 
1 on the toes might bring a blush to the cheek of Daughter, 
is now “standing with reluctant feet where the brook 
river meet,’ and could not bear that the public should 
w she ever chewed her toes; the short letter done in un- 
‘dy hand, “deerest Mother. I am two bizzy to rite but I 
‘ you,” is looked upon with cold dignity by Big Son, but 
her remembers that Big Son was not always a high-school 
‘or. At the very bottom of my box I come face to face 
1 a written prayer, the last word in my meditations pro 
con the high cost of loving the preacher: 


“O Lord, I thank thee for this silent study and this quiet 
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but not with “easy money.” 
e 


needy transient applies for financial assistance to 

pay his hotel bill and his passage on the railroad 
/ to his home town? This is no idle question. Scores 
'pplications for this kind of help are made to the preachers 
he country every day of the year. The applicants relate 
jumstantial stories of the loss of money and of baggage, 
/bligations incurred by illness while en route, and of other 
onal catastrophes and afflictions calculated to appeal suc- 
‘fully to the sympathy and slender purses of ministers and 
ie families. j 
Every preacher is a potential helper of the needy. It is 
esto. Likewise, he is so often needy himself, and 
| been so frequently up against it for money to pay his 
| that he feels deeply grieved for men and women who in- 
mH him that they are stranded. 
‘In a general way he knows how to deal with local un- 
unates and does so with a measure of wisdom and gen- 
‘ity. Here he has the help of his organized charities in 
church and in the community. It is the needy transient 
| troubles him. What shall he say to and what shall he 
(‘or the person who approaches him in the following man- 
( saying: “I have come to you on a personally important 
{ 
/ 


Vw shall the preacher do to whom the frequent 
4 
| 


embarrassing matter. I am a member of Blank Church, 
\ousand miles from here. My pastor knows me well. I am 
‘ny way home, and having met with blank disaster I have 
e to you for advice. What shall I do?” 
That puts the matter squarely upon the preacher! It im- 
ls that since he is a good man, a follower of the Friend of 
imeedy, a fellow worker with Christian ministers the world 
*, he is obligated to do something for the applicant—either 
mance the long trip home or pay his hotel bill. Whatever 
loes must be done immediately. Can he advance the money 
a his own pocket? Has he no church fund from which he 
’ make a gift? Is there not some well-to-do layman to 
m he may turn, endorsing the applicant and securing a 
| of money? 
| Within the past ninety days one minister has had a Soldier, 
‘1 apparently satisfactory letters of commendation, apply 
the price of a ticket from Chicago to Detroit; another for 
sage money from Chicago to Philadelphia; and a man with 
Wife and two infant children for tickets from Chicago to 
Waukee. In two cases there was no offer to treat the money 
$1 loan. In one case the delay occasioned by telegraphing 
Writing to distant friends for endorsement involved pay- 
the applicant’s hotel expenses. Investigation of these three 
*s Showed that their most intimate friends would not assist 
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What shall the solicited preacher do for the needy transient? 
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hour; for the sunshine with its warmth and brightness; for 
my fine health; for thy salvation; for her and for the dear 
children that thou hast given unto us. 

“In these days that are passing, teach me to appreciate 
more fully that which she is; what she has done for me, sacri- 
ficed and suffered on my behalf. 

“T thank thee for her greatness of heart; for her strength 
of mind; for the richness of her character and the unselfish- 
ness of her love—yea, Father, for that unfathomable, never- 
ceasing, matchless love. 

“My Father, for her I would pray! Restore health and 
furnish strength for her frail body; let her be more than equal 
to her heavy burdens; after every storm, may she experience 
the sweets and depths of calm; give her courage from day 
to day; keep happy her heart; keep strong her purpose until 
she has finished the task that thou hast set for her. 

“Words cannot express the gratitude of my heart for 
her and the joy of my soul because she is mine; without her 
richness, life would be poor indeed; deprived of her sunshine, 
day would be one never-ending night. Therefore, my Father, 
bless and reward her fittingly for the unselfishness of her 
heart, for the out-going of her rich and tender character, and 
for the hallowing and enlarging influence of her love. 

“Lead me; make me worthy of this thy greatest blessing 
and of thine own infinite love. Amen.” ; 


| The Preacher and the Needy Transient 


He must help him, 


The answer to this question is given in this article 


By F. E. R. MILLER 


them, and therefore that what would be given to them would 
in no case be repaid. 

These applicants could not properly be put in the class of 
confidence men, and yet they were essentially unreliable and 
were applying for money which they did not intend to repay 
and for which they offered no value. 

But there are confidence men on the road who make a 
business of approaching ministers and asking for endorsement. 
A prepossessing young man asked the pastor of a certain 
church to endorse him at the bank so that he could cash a 
draft for $39.68. He was a member of a church in a distant 
city whose pastor the local pastor must know. On being re- 
fused the endorsement of so large a sum, he asked for a small 
cash loan. When refused this loan, he politely withdrew. The 
pastor afterward discovered that this man had _ successfully 
solicited at five other pastors’ homes, receiving $5 and $10 from 
each, and that he had also stolen a pair of opera glasses from 
the Episcopalian rector. 

There are men who approach the preacher for help and 
say, “If you will give me $1 and the names of a number of 
your people to whom I can apply, it will help me on my way.” 
It is impossible to tell how much such a man can collect if 
the pastor yields to his importunity. 

What, then, shall the solicited preacher do for the needy 
transient? He must help him, but not with “easy money.” 
It is the minister’s duty to require him to give satisfactory 
references and promises to pay, to be patient until these ref- 
erences are thoroughly investigated, to see a doctor if he is 
ill, or to do some work to pay his way while he waits for 
these references to respond. The minister must demand that 
the applicant shall establish his claim to consideration due 
an active member of the church from which he says he comes. 
In other words, the preacher should encourage the applicant 
to be honest, sincere and industrious. It is easy to act hastily, 
and to yield to the solicitations of the beggar. Often such 
“yielding is sin,’ in that it condones and fosters deceit, sloth 
and pauperism. Moreover, it robs the preacher’s family, dur- 
ing a period of years, of no inconsiderable sum of money, ex- 
pended for no good purpose. 

Sometimes both preachers and churches are preyed upon by 
people who make connections with the church for a few weeks 
or months in order to establish confidence. They borrow sums 
of money here and there, get loans of clothing and other 
valuable property, and then suddenly disappear from the com- 
munity. They are allowed to escape arrest and punishment 
simply because the people are ashamed to acknowledge that 
(hey have heen fooled. Tt is the duty of the chureh to investi- 
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gate the recommendations of all persons who make such con- 
nections and to require that they give bona fide references from 
their home towns. 
There is another sort of transient who also causes trouble. 
He has something to sell, and he asks the preacher to accept 
a complimentary copy or one at a reduced rate and to recom- 
mend it by letter to his congregation or the people of the 
town. Sometimes these letters are used in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner than was anticipated by the writer, and often 
to make considerable gain for the person who holds them. 
The credentials of all persons engaged in collecting money 
for schools and orphanages and charities should be thoroughly 
investigated, and no letters of commendation should be issued 
by either a pastor or a church until the character of these 
workers or collectors has been thoroughly established. 
Therefore the answer to the question, “What shall the 
preacher do for the needy transient?” is that he need not be 
hard-hearted, but that he must be what the Scotch call “canny.” 
First Church, Chicago. 


A Sunday in Hamburg 


By EMORY W. HUNT 


N American visiting Germany in these days naturally 

wonders if the journey will be attended with difficulties. 
In the first place, can he enter the country? As the United 
States has not resumed diplomatic relations with Germany, 
we could ask for no passports for that country. Would we be 
permitted to enter? In the next place, if we found we could 
enter, would we be sorry? 

The first question was answered in Paris. There the Ger- 
man consul not only stamped our passports, but, alone of all 
those in whose anterooms it was our fortune to wait, made 
no charge for the visé.. The other question received a de- 
cisive answer in Cologne, Berlin and Hamburg. We were not 
sorry. One of the days which will linger longest in our 


memories was a Sunday which we spent in Hamburg. So. 


many interesting things were crowded into it that the limits 
of a readable article allow little more than a list of them. 

It began with the morning service at the Baptist church 
in Altona, a residential suburban city. We found a notable 
church plant, complete in its appointments, including a fine 
auditorium, school and social rooms, gymnasium and parson- 
age. Though it was the summer season, a good audience was 
present, with full and fine choir and Pastor Kickstadt. 

Another question, which we had not spoken, was in two 
American minds. How would they receive us? We learned 
that one of the members of the Altona Church would be 
required to contribute to the government 60 per cent of his 
property and 50 per cent of his income toward meeting the 
war debts of his country. Even those with small incomes 
are heavily taxed. And America is the country which pre- 
vented them from collecting heavy indemnities from their 
enemies, and which therefore left this great burden upon them. 
How would we have acted and “reacted?” 

To be sure, we had the advantage of being introduced 
by Bro. Mascher, secretary of the German Baptist missions, 
with whom we had fine fellowship at the London conference, 
but nothing except the fact that these were real Christians 
can account for the spirit in which we were met. It was with 
keen gratification and gratitude that we heard the pastor in 
his closing prayer thank God for the visit of these brethren 
from America. 

We went into the Sunday school, and we could not fail to 
note that the faces of the children even in that relatively com- 
fortable community showed unmistakable signs of a lack of 
nourishing food. Then Herr Hermann Renner, one of the 
most liberal laymen among Gernian Baptists, took us in his 
car along the Hamburg harbor and business section, stopping 
at the church built by Oncken, the cradle of Baptist work in 
Germany, and at the fine property of the Deaconesses’ home, 
supported largely by Herr Renner, and then to his own beau- 
tiful home for dinner. The rest and fellowship which was 
afforded us here in the gracious hospitality of this fine Chris- 
tian brother and his wife we shall always remember. We wish 
all our American friends could know them. 

Late in the afternoon the same car took us across Ham- 
burg to Wandsbek, with a glimpse on the way of the chapel 
built by Dr. Bickel, and to the home of Mrs. Fetzer, widow of 
Dr. Fetzer, formerly the head of the seminary, and sister of 
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the late Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch. Mrs. Fetzer is a 
her bed, but we had a pleasant visit with her, bringing }) 
word of old interests in America. We could not fail to ad 
her brave and cheerful spirit. Two daughters minister to h 
while a third, Bertha, who was a member of our household 
Granville and one of our missionaries in China, is teaching 
Wiirtemburg. 7 | 

Then we went to the Hamburg Seminary. Pres. Giesebus 
was absent, but his wife led us about the fine building recenj 
enlarged, partly by the generous help of our host Renner, — 
is notable among Baptist seminaries, Some may have 4 
buildings, but none are more complete and homelike. 
Rockefeller’s portrait is on the wall as one of the early : 
tributors to it. None of our institutions has a worthier histo! 
or has rendered more significant service. 
all of Europe have been prepared there. 
Tea with Mrs. 
rich day. 


A Fourth of July Letter from Kimpese 
(Continued from page 1258) } 
since I left there to come to Kimpese. I always have an hour: 
two in the morning at the dispensary, and on market da} 
I am there pretty nearly all morning. Vingadio talks to te 
waiting patients, showing them pictures, etc., while I am bu 
inside. So I haven’t let down, but rather have speeded up sir; 
school closed, until yesterday, when I let Vingadio take ]; 
family to their town, which gives me a week in which } 
answer about fifty unanswered letters, thirty-five of which ca 
by the last French boat, and to clean house and get ready 1; 
the three young women whomel hope to hear, tomorrow or t: 
next day, are aboard the Belgian boat about due. | 
I am feeling fine these cool days. Last night at elev 
my thermometer registered 62 degrees—about as low as | 
ever gets here. I knocked off work all evening, and hadi 
fire and read the Atlantic Monthly and the International 
view of Missions. I rarely work on Saturday evenings ifl 
can help it. That’s my night to read as late as I care to rei, 
regardless of the clock, for on Sunday morning I may > 
abed until eight o’clock if I want to do so. After my - 
tensive work these afternoons I usually take a brisk walk) 
the gare and back—something over two and a half miles roul 
trip up and down hill. | 
Last Sunday I took two of the women and walked toa to 
about three miles distant up the valley, taking some pictus 
along. Their dissolute rascal of an old chief is under {; 
influence of our Catholic neighbors to such an extent that 
men beat their wives if they listen to our talk. He cat 
prevent their coming to me for medicine, and I often get 1 
a few words for their souls along with the powder and Di) 
A number of them passed through the station just as I ca 
out of service last Sunday, and I told them that I was thinki: 
of taking a walk that afternoon and would be glad to fil 
them at home. Most of them were in the town when we 
rived, and they and other women greeted us kindly. 
I first looked after some sick I found in the town. Th. 
instead of trying to have a formal meeting, I pinned up ' 
pictures on the outside of one of the houses. A few ot 
ones gathered about, and while I told them the story hall 
dozen more women came up and fifteen or twenty boys. ° 
song or prayer warned them that they were attending a mé¢ 
ing. I rather felt as though I had put one over on the a 
for once. They teach them nothing, nor will they le us! 
they can prevent it. 
Kimpese, Africa. 


Cholera in West China 


| 
HE cholera is raging in Chengtu; people are dropping 4 
in the streets; the supply of coffins has run out and, 
though carpenters are working day and night, the dead # 
to be buried in trenches. The people look upon the at 
as a visitation of the Supreme Being who is punishing th 
for their sins. Add to this pestilence a state of war in 
privince and it would seem as if the cup of sorrow for th 
poor Szechuanese is filled to overflowing. It may be necess 
to postpone the opening of the Union University, as the chol 
is on all the roads which our students have to travel. t 
we have quite a number of students at the school, some 
whom could not get to their homes because of the fighting 
the province.—From a recent letter from Rev. Joseph Tay! 
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WHY NOT DISCUSS THESE? 


Perhaps thousands of your readers who 
re getting “fundamentally” weary will 
elcome the editorial intimation that we 
ould better shift from the fundamentals 
the discussion of some other live is- 
es, May I suggest a few: 

Causes of the passing of worship from 
ar churches. 

The menace of the professional quartet 
10ir. 

The making of Sunday-school song- 
‘oks for revenue only. 

\ The rage for the trivial in the church. 
'The church at the bottom of the rub- 
lish heap of its “organizations.” 

The depredations of the pulpit mounte- 
ank. 

‘!Shall we demand a full-trained minis- 
‘y, or try to thrive upon an “inspired” 
‘morance? 

| Should the layman be an economist in 
ie church, saving both his minister and 
is minister’s time from waste, and then 
emand from his minister the double 
‘reparation of self and of sermon? 
{Should everything be sifted out of 
furch “activities” except the worth 
‘hile? 

| Should we seek to save lives as well as 
uls? 

Is “tabernacle evangelism” a religious 
ebauch—costly, ephemeral, and demora- 
zing? 

|The uplifted Christ as the cure of crit- 
tism and controversy. 

|The snare of “current events” in the 
iodern pulpit. 

| Literalism as a spirit-killer. 
{These suggestions may 
‘hers. 

| Boston, Mass. CuHarLes H. Watson. 
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THE GREAT FUNDAMENTAL 


\In returning to civilization and the 
Swspapers after a vacation in the Cana- 
jan wilds, I am interested to note the 
Ange of the discussions in the Forum. 
_ is interesting to note how largely these 
enter about the “fundamentals.” The 
pader is impressed with the fact that the 
‘rm seems to be used very differently by 
ifferent writers. It is difficult to see how 
1y common agreement can be arrived at 
‘hen words have such various uses at 
ifferent hands. 

it is evident that “fundamental” is a 
dalitative and adjectival word—not a 
ibstantive, And one is inclined to ask, 
fundamental what?’ And the answer 
ticipated is, “Fundamental truths.” But 
ee fundamental to what end? For it is 
‘tite evident that some truths are funda- 
ental to one end and not to another. 
joes the discussion turn about truths 
| hich are fundamental to the realization 
* the Christian life as an experience of 
1e life of God in us, or about those im- 


HE editors of Tur Baptist are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—Eptrrors. 


plied in a conception of Christian life, 
which may or may not be essential? If 
this particular body of fundamentals is 
essential to the experience of Christ as 
the Saviour of man, the discussion is 
closed in that fact. But is it? 

It is quite evident both from the New 
Testament teaching and experience itself 
that this is not the case. Salvation is not 
mediated through a body of truths, but 
through the contact of the soul with 
Christ. We may grant the essential 
Christian content of these fundamental 
propositions and yet challenge their ne- 
cessity to salvation. We read: “If any 
man will be my disciple, let him follow 
me;” but not, “If any man will be my 
disciple, let him believe in the funda- 
mentals.” This would, perforce, impose a 
burden which neither we nor our children 
might be able to bear. As far as one can 
see, there is no support for such a posi- 
tion, either in the Scripture itself or in 
Christian experience, and, as far as may 
be discovered, the one essential to salva- 
tion is contained in Paul’s words: ‘Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.” 

Here is, then, the keynote to salvation. 
So far as this body of fundamentals is 
concerned, we may properly admit their 
relation to the development of an intelli- 
gent Christian life. They are, however, 
largely the questions which mature intel- 
ligence asks. Most people believe in, ac- 
cept, follow and love Jesus Christ without 
reference to these debated questions. We 
do not accept him because of these truths, 
but these truths become acceptable to us 
in the light of our experience of him. We 
accept them to explain our experience of 
him. What we need is not so much fun- 
damental truths as the fundamental 
Truth. We need, not a proposition, but 
an experience; not a theory, but the 
“Fact.” 

In the face of the great exigencies of 
modern life and the need of a positive and 
emphatic emphasis on essentials, it is a 
little disconcerting to discover such a 
tendency to hark back to incidental 
rather than fundamental things. If we can 
introduce men to Christ, he, today as in 
days gone by, will best explain himself. 

In short, can we not agree to be con- 
sistent in our Baptist contention of the 
right of private judgment? A statement 
of fundamentals can no more be manda- 
tory of Baptist faith than a creed. “A 
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rose by any other name,” ete. Our real 
unity is not in a form of belief, but in our 
vital experience with One who is our Mas- 
ter and of whom we are the brethren. 
Cleveland, Ohio. DaAvipD BovVINGTON. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


Dr. Robertson’s interesting article on 
che virgin birth raises this question in 
the mind of at least one reader: Would 
this able and beloved scholar find his 
faith in the diety of Jesus Christ de- 
stroyed if at some subsequent time it 
should appear to him that the virgin birth 
narratives are not literal history, but a 
poetic evaluation of Jesus by men who 
had been impressed by his moral great- 
ness? 

The article quotes Bruce: “A sinless 
man is as much a miracle in the moral 
world as the virgin birth is a miracle in 
the physical world.” Granted the truth of 
this, does it follow that God had to per- 
form a physical miracle in order to work 
a moral one? Is our loyalty given Jesus 
Christ because he was not Joseph’s son 
or is it called forth by the fact that in 
Christ we find one not only without sin 
but one also whose positive, militant and 
loving holiness reveals him as God in- 
carnate? 

ONE WHO BELIEVES IN THE TRUTH OF THE 

VIRGIN BiRTH NARRATIVES, AND Wor- 

SHIPS CHRIST AS GoD. 


A FALSE ALTERNATIVE 


Since I can lay no claim to theological 
training or philosophical aptitude, it be- 
comes me to venture with modest tread in 
the arena of the Open Forum, where the 
giants of authority walk and battle with 
confidence. Untrained in dialectics, I can 
present some portion of the laymen’s 
views, which may not be unprofitable to 
the doctors in divinity. I am sure that 
many ministers do not know what their 
own people are thinking about—for few 
among us hearers and readers think 
aloud. The Forum is just now asmoke 
with the controversies of the Buffalo con- 
vention. Instead of clearing up my dif- 
ficulties, these letters but add to my con- 
fusion of mind, snarl up my emotions and 
leave me the more embarrassed in soul. 
These champions of freedom and defend- 
ers of the faith come from opposite ap- 
proaches, fling their affirmations and re- 
pudiations boldly at one another, couch 
their lances and tilt at one another. As I 
look on this fray, I am haunted with the 
thought that they are repeating the old 
battle of the knights who fought out their 
contentions about the gold and silver 
shield. Both were right in what they af- 
firmed; each was wrong in what he de- 
nied. Men are apt to affirm things within 
the sphere of their own thinking and ex- 
perience—which is necessarily limited— 
and deny what is beyond their field and 
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outside of their familiar intellectual 
paths. I have found it convenient to 
counsel with men concerning their affirm- 
ative convictions, and reserve judgment 
concerning their negatives. 

I notice that one of the doctors, who I 
suppose is speaking for the majority of 
his clan, has declared war, and a war to 
the finish. This seems to mean no con- 
ference, no armistice, no peace treaty. 
Some of us become wounded and feel to 
say with Mercutio, “A plague on both 
your houses.” Is there not room enough 
in Verona for both houses of Montague 
and Capulet? Must we have useless 
tragedies before we learn the art,oL 
brotherhood and fulfill the law of Christ? 

I feel sure that I represent no jncon- 
siderable number of our denomination 
when I say that, for us, this discussion 
raises a false alternative and fogs the 
real issue; and to me a false alternative 
is the worst kind of a mental irritant. Am 
I orthodox or heretical, conservative or 
liberal, reactionary or radical? I do not 
know and scarcely care, Both sides stick 
libelous pasters on me when I do not 
agree with them. As I see it, the ortho- 
dox man approaches religion through the 
archives of history and rests his author- 
ity upon tradition. Experiences of the 
past have a validity and are conserved in 
the formulated creeds and theological 
doctrines. For the majority of religious 
people, traditions and doctrines have been 
the clew to real experiences. Personally 
I am deeply indebted to them. But there 
are many for whom these same traditions 
offer no thoroughfare. Like Job, they are 
driven beyond all the landmarks and sign- 
posts of accepted theology, and must 
blaze their own trail to the newer and 
wider regions of truth. Tradition is no 
longer a vehicle of truth or reality. The 
orthodox man, who holds the traditions as 
anchors of the soul, judges the liberal 
man as drifting into the night; and the 
progressive mind, feeling the virile fresb- 
ness of faith’s new adventure, pities the 
orthodox man, as shut within a narrow 
mental paddock. The vital issue is: 
Which serves as the best medium of a 
genuine vital fellowship with God. At that 
point, neither can answer for the other, 
but each must witness for himself. If we 
are to judge them by their fruits, both 
sides furnish examples of Christlike char- 
acter and self-sacrificing service. Shall 
we then worship at conservative Jerusa- 
lem or at liberal Gerizim? Neither will 
be valid unless vital and real; and either 
—yes, both, will do if there we find and 
commune with God. Nature existed long 
before literature. Nature is also God’s 
volume, but was for a long time misread. 
Modern science has given us a new read- 
ing which does not agree with some tradi- 
tions of scripture. Here it is important 
to find the true place of emphasis. We 
may preserve the tradition at the expense 
of losing the youth. That may go by the 
name of conservativism, but is it conserv- 
ing life? The life means more than food 
and the body than the raiment. Let us 
be sure that we are conserving the right 
thing. The adventurer in faith who 
pioneers the unbroken territory and 
climbs the heights should be left free, and 


may report what new things he has found 
in the domain of God. But he must re- 
member that not all can become pilgrims 
toward his new colonies. Mental crusades 
are dangerous for some souls. The tradi- 
tionalist may walk confidently in the sur- 
veyed territory where all the streets are 
clearly marked; but he, too, must allow 
for broader areas of truth, new exploits of 
faith and new discoveries in the inex- 
haustible grace of God. But, above all, 
let both aim to make Christ real to us 
and in us. The more vital he becomes to 
us, the less difficulty we shall have with 
reference to the doctrines concerning 
him. And if the leaders of thought fail 
to make him real to us, their doctrines, 
no matter how exalted, will not save us. 
New York City. Ura 


THE DIFFICULTY OF ORGANIC 
UNION 


H. D. S. in his query seems to be 
much agitated about what he terms the 
“misfortune and disgrace of a divided 
church.” And he says that all this hu- 
man perversity, pride and folly should be 
eliminated, and that we could then turn 
sincerely and hastily to the spirit and 
conduct of the one true church as founded 
by the apostles upon the divine and un- 
erring teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Exactly, and that is just where the 
rub comes. It reminds me of a story 
told of a politician living among a sim- 
ple lot of people. He told them that if 
they would elect him to office, he would 
give them any kind of weather they 
wanted, and they, in their wonderful 
credulity, did so. Shortly after he was 
installed in office an old farmer came to 
him and told him he wanted rain. 
“Weill,” the politician said, “have you 
got your hay in?” “Yes,” replied the 
farmer. “Has your neighbor got his hay 
in?” “No,” replied the man. “Well, 
then he would not want rain, so what 
you must do is to get everyone in the 
community together and decide what 
kind of weather you all want, and then 
I will give it to you.” 

Now, that is just the obstacle in the 
way of an organic church union. We 
cannot all think alike, and these people 
who are so foolish as to differ from us 
actually seem to think they have the 
same privilege as we take and come to 
think about it, I guess they have. 

We do not want an organic union, but 
what we do need is a union of preaching 
from our pulpits of Jesus Christ and him 
crucified for the salvation of dying men. 
The truth of the matter is that man is 
in the bond of sin and the gall of bit- 
terness and should have our preaching 
and praying as much as the worst sin- 
ner in the world. We do not need a 
union of the denominations any further 
than that all Christian men and women 
who profess to have had their sins 
washed away by the blood of Jesus 
Christ should walk before the world 
“living epistles known and read of all 
men.” When we get to that point we 
might have enough Christianity to oblit- 
erate these differences, but then we 
would not need it. Russrri Honmman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE NAME “JESUS” 


In a criticism of the study book, 
“American Christianization,” it is said:’ 
“There are only two references to our: 
Lord in the entire book, and both of 
them use his human name Jesus along 
with other world characters.” I don’t 
know who is the author of the leafiet, 
but as a matter of fact the name Christ 
is given to our Lord fourteen times 4 
the book and the designation “the Mas- 
ter” once. ‘ | 

But it is of the name “Jesus” that I 
want to write. Men of two very differ- 
ent schools of thought disparage the use 
of this name except as applied to the 
earthly life of the Saviour. Some, as 
above quoted, think the name entirely 
human. It is true that it was a common 
name and is the same as Joshua or 
Jeshua; but that makes it no less divine 
when applied to our Saviour. In fact,| 
the name means “saviour.” The name 
was given to the Son of God by divine 
appointment. The angel said to Joseph: 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for it 
is he that shall save his people from 
their sins.” a 

Christ was not at first a name, but a 
designation of office. Christ, or Mes. 
siah, means simply the anointed. Kings 
and priests and occasionally a prophet 
were anointed with oil. Jesus had a 
higher anointing. We are told in Acts 
10:38 that God anointed him with the 
Holy Spirit and with power. The desig: 
nation appears in Isaiah 61:1. In course 
of time it came to be used as a proper 
name. We gladly acknowledge our 
Prophet, Priest and King, but with eyen 
greater joy we speak of Jesus, the 
Saviour of the world. 

Writers, such as Dr. Case in his “His 
toricity of Jesus,” speak of our Lord as 
he lived among men as Jesus and of hir 
in heaven as Christ. His disciples, they 
say, came to look at him more and mor¢ 
as the heavenly Christ. Writers of al 
opposite school of thought, as noted ai 
the beginning of this article, make ¢ 
similar distinction; but no such distinc 
tion is made in the New Testament. — 

It was Jesus who spoke to Saul or 
the way to Damascus and to John on tht 


isle of Patmos, and it was Jesus wh¢ 


was received into heaven and is to com 
again. Philip preached Jesus to thi 
Ethiopian. Paul preached Jesus and hii 
resurrection (Acts 17:18; II Cor. 1:19! 
Rom. 16:25). It was Jesus whon, 
Stephen saw standing at the right cm 
of God. It was Jesus who was glorifier 
(Acts 3:13). It is in Jesus that the b 
liever is justified (Rom. 3:26). It is a 
that name that every knee shall bov 
(Phil. 2:10). It is Jesus to whom we ar’ 
to look (Heb. 12:1). 
How many sweet songs cluster abou 
the name of Jesus! “How sweet th 
name of Jesus sounds in the believer’ 
ear’; “All hail the power of Jesus 
name!” “Let angels prostrate fall; brin, 
forth the roval diadem, and crown hir 
Lord of all”; “Jesus, lover of my soul” 
“Jesus, Saviour, pilot me”; “My Jesus, 
love thee,’ and hundreds of other blesse 
hymns. 
Freeport. 111. 
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J. HERE are two persons who are con- 
cerned with salvation—God and man. 
“here are two elements that have to do 
vith salvation—God’s character and 
aan’s response to that character; the 
orgiving mercy of God in and through 
esus Christ and our acceptance of that 
orgiving mercy; grace and faith. There 
3 no question so important for Christian 
eople to answer as, “What is faith?” 

If we go to our Greek New Testament 
ye can be in no doubt as to how the 
yord meaning faith and belief, in all its 
orms and uses, is repeatedly found... I 
rust you will not think me pedantic if 
say that there it implies confidence, 
rust, surrender, joyful obedience to, giv- 
ag one’s self up to, committing one’s 
elf trustfully to. In other words, faith 
3 represented not as a response of the 
‘ead to Jesus Christ, but as an attitude 
f the heart, an attitude of abandoning 
urrender to our adorable Lord. This 
pads me to say concerning faith three 
oings: 
| Faith is personal, It is an attachment 
» the fundamental character and _per- 
‘onality of God revealed to us in Jesus 
‘hrist. Faith is cordial. It is from the 
eart. Our text says, “With the heart 
aan believeth.” No one need be confused 
y the use of the word “heart.” The head 
5 that part of a man’s nature with which 
‘e knows and conceives. The heart em- 
‘races the affections and will. We have 
il heard of the old Indian who did not 
mderstand English. All the English he 
‘new consisied of the three letters—a, b, 
5 yet from his heart he prayed to God, 
A, b. c; a, b, c,” and God heard and 
wed him. Imagine the apostle Paul tell- 
ig the jailer on the night of his con- 
ersion that “the thing that is wrong 
‘ith you is your head; believe with your 
ead on the Lord Jesus Christ and you 
ill be saved.” He did nothing of the 
ind. He told the jailer to cast himself 
oon the mercy of God as revealed in 
sus Christ, to let his affections and his 
ill go out toward Jesus Christ, and he 
‘ould be saved. “Believe on the Lord 
Sus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 
Again, faith is volitional. James said, 
show me your faith without your works 
id I will show you my faith by my 
orks.” John said, “He that doeth my 
ill shall know of the doctrine,” and 
eter was asked by his Lord, “Lovest 
/0u me?” not, “Believest thou me?” Yet 
)4m not untrue to scriptural teaching 
hen I say that the word “love,” used 
’ our Lord in his question to Peter, 
jeans exactly the same that “believe” 
ams in other instances where it is 
Jed in the New Testament. In other 
rds, “believe” has in it the affectional 
\d volitional quality rather than the in- 
llectual quality. Jesus makes the dif- 
renee very plain in John 6:35, where 
’ Says, “He that believeth on me shall 
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HIS is a sermon preached in the First 

Church of Seattle, Wash., of which 
Mr. Bailey is pastor. The texts are from 
Ephesians 2:8 and Romans 10:10: “For 
by grace are ye saved through faith.” 
“For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.” 


never hunger, and he that cometh to me 
shall never thirst.” This is a couplet of 
poetry which would be readily under- 
stood by the Semitic mind to which Jesus 
was speaking. The two lines—‘‘He that 
believeth shall never hunger,” and “He 
that cometh shall never thirst’”—are ex- 
act parallels. Just as hunger and thirst 
are made to parallel each other, so believ- 
ing and coming are made to parallel each 
other. The great English Baptist, John 
Bunyan, writing in Bedford jail his im- 
mortal allegory of the pilgrim, was quick 
to see these words of our Lord and seize 
upon them for our edification. Thus I 


conclude that faith is a response of the 


whole inner realm of one’s person to 
Jesus Christ, and through him to God in 
loyalty, love and surrender. 

If I am right in this contention then 
certain things inevitably follow. The 
purity of the gospel of Jesus Christ is 
at stake in the definition we give to 
faith. Protestants have an important 
office to perform in keeping before the 
inind of the world what faith really is. 
We as Baptists may frankly differ on 
many things, but we must not differ on 
this fact, that Christianity is vital and 
personal rather than creedal. Faith with 
us is not of the head. Even in instances 
where we have written out our faith, as 
in the case of the New Hampshire Con- 
fession of Faith, we have been quick to 
explain that our intellectual interpreta- 
tion of faith was ours only and was not 
binding upon any other person. We 
have said that the Bible and the Bible 
alone was the rule of faith and practice. 
For many years there have been those 
among us who have been afraid of our 
higher educational institutions; but in 
every instance that fear has arisen lest 
the higher educational institutions should 
substitute a creed of the head for a 
faith of the heart. A doctrinaire position 
is wrong whether it be held by liberal 
or conservative. Not long ago a promi- 
nent Baptist, and one whose name is 
known on two continents, is reported to 
have said that if a man believed that 
Jesus Christ was born of the virgin he 
was one-third a Christian; that if he 
believed Jesus Christ died on the cross 
he was two-thirds a Christian; and that 
if he believed Jesus Christ was coming 
again he was three-thirds a Christian. 
To this I registered a mental protest— 


believe all these 


that a man might 
things and not be a Christian at all. “The 
devils also believe and tremble.” No 
amount of orthodoxy in the head can 
atone for lack of orthodoxy in the heart. 


It was Jesus who said, “Not everyone 
that saith unto me, Lord, lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven. Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, lord, have we _ not 
prophesied in thy name? And in thy 
name have cast out devils? And in thy 
name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” 

The point which I am seeking to make 
clear was at the fore in Buffalo. There 
was a gentleman in attendance, whose 
printed documents are being given some 
circulation, who said that once a year it 
should be required that every pastor, 
theological professor and employé of any 
sort or description whatever, in the Bap- 
tist ranks, should sign a written state- 
ment of his faith; and then the brother 
proceeded to tell us what that creed 
should be that we should sign once a 
year. The creedal statement which he 
had written down was innocuous enough. 
Probably every person at the convention 
would have been able to sign it. It was 
a fairly accurate statement of our evan- 
gelical position as generally received 
among us. It was an intellectual state- 
ment in the language of our day and 
generation of the faith once for all de- 
livered to the saints. But our brother 
was wrong. Must I once each year sign 
a document certifying that I believe in 
the purity of my angel mother? A min- 
isterial conference, not 3000 miles from 
here, wanted a pastor to sign the New 
Hampshire Confession of Faith before 
uniting with the conference; and while 
he belonged to the group called ultra- 
conservative, and while he came from an 
ultra-conservative church to an_ ultra- 
conservative pulpit, yet he promptly said, 
“No, brethren, I will sign no creed, not 
even the New Hampshire Confession of 
Faith. Bring out your New Testament 
and let me sign that.” At least one 
difference, as I conceive it, between 
Catholicism and Protestantism lies just 
here: The Catholic believes in an abso- 
lutely inerrant system of doctrine which 
the church promulgates and which the 
priests are expected to receive and be- 
lieve, nothing doubting, under pain of 
damnation; and you, if you should unite 
with the church, subscribe to that and 
believe it, not because it appeals to your 
reason but because the church asks it. 
But we renounce all creeds whatsoever 
and take our stand upon a simple heart- 
acceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
our Saviour. 

Let no one read into my words what 
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is not there. I am not saying that the 
gospel has no intellectual basis. It has. 
We believe certain doctrines. We should 
proclaim them. Too long have we neg- 
lected doctrinal preaching. I am preach- 
ing a doctrinal sermon now. But faith 
is more than doctrine or a doctrine. 
That is the doctrine I teach. Faith has 
little to do with doctrine. A man’s 
faith may be right and his doctrine 
wrong, or his doctrine right and his 
faith wrong. If I did not know this to 
be so, I should firmly believe that every- 
one differing with me in this church, 
and everyone belonging to any other 
Protestant church, and all Catholics, 
would be lost. Yet none of us believes 
that. We would like all Christians to 
believe as we, yet we do not consign 
them to perdition because of their in- 
vincibility. Nor am I saying that it is 
possible for the psychologist to divide 
human nature up into water tight com- 
partments and keep head and heart for- 
ever separate. Man is one. But we all 
instinctively realize that there is a wide 
gulf between an intellectual comprehen- 
sion and an inner appropriation of 
Christ. This is the nub of most of our 
difficulties in the. religious world today 
as Baptists. A group of earnest Chris- 
tian men, desirous of preserving Chris- 
tianity in its simplicity and purity, are, 
unconsciously to themselves, yielding to 
the temptation of defining faith as a 
system of revealed opinions. This is the 
very thing faith is not. A fool with 
only half a dozen thoughts shall enter 
heaven provided he bears with him a 
believing heart. Paul said not, “I know 


what I have believed,’ but “whom.” 
“But,” says someone, “all that sounds 
very well; but when a person is told 


to ‘believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved,’ such a person may 
inquire, ‘What shall I believe?’ What 
would you say then?” To which I reply 
that it is difficult to imagine a person in 
our churches asking such a question. 
For when a person asks the question, he 
has the necessary background. Yet if 
he did ask I should point him not to a 
man-made system of beliefs but to the 
Christ of the gospels, in a few carefully- 
selected passages. And then upon his 
knees I should ask him to yield himself 
to the Christ he knew and who was 
there present and speaking to his heart. 

Unless we cling to this New Testament 
position concerning faith we point our 
feet away from the days of liberty back 
toward the days of persecution. What 
was the Inquisition all about? Why was 
Saul standing by when Stephen was 
stoned? Why did the Jews crucify 
Jesus? Why did “Bloody Mary” light 
the fires of Smithfield? Why the massa- 
cre of the Huguenots in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day? Why the torture chambers 
of Spain? In every instance the answer 
is that it was because of religion con- 
ceived of under different intellectual con- 
ceptions. To require intellectual creedal 
assent would be to invite the rankest 
persecution, and we as a church of Bap- 
tists protest against all this sort of 
thing. In the old days Constantine 
wanted to secure uniformity in the 
church and so insisted on adopting a 


creed which should unite the church, 
and the Nicean Creed was adopted; and 
yet in order to obtain conformity to 
that creed, gray-bearded fathers of the 
church fought disgracefully over two 
words—homo and homoi, the difference 
being only the one letter, the iota sub- 
script. If Christianity was of the head, 
then it was important that they should 
decide; but if religion was of the heart, 
the matter was unimportant. And yet 
in many parts of the country today we 
are engaged in intellectual controversies 
in religion that are just as foolish. Go 
back to the days of the differences that 
divided the denominations, when the 
Disciples left the Baptists, and Metho- 
dists left Episcopalians, and similar dif- 
ferences occurred. In every instance, in 
saner moments, the people of both 
parties were sorry for the division be- 
cause they saw that the division that 
had taken place was not because of the 
failure to be true to great intellectual 
fundamentals, but rather failure to be 
true to great heart fundamentals of 
loyalty and love to Jesus Christ. This 
is faith. 

If we are going to try to upbuild the 
church, we can never upbuild it upon 
the intellectual plane because we will all 
be on different planes; but we can up- 
build the church through Jesus Christ. 
He said, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all. men unto me,” and so if we hold 
up Jesus Christ into the focus of atten- 
tion and see his majestic person, his 
glorious character, his divine message, 
and the divinity to which he calls us, 
and the power by which he saves us, 
he—our glorified Saviour, in whom is 
our faith—will upbuild us and he will be 
glorified and we blest thereby. But 
loyalty and love must be allowed to 
make its own statement. There is the 
man who does not know the color of 
the wife’s eyes and yet is the father of 
her children. The denominations are far 
apart today on an intellectual plane, but 
on the plane of the heart we sing: 


“We are not divided, 
All one body we.” 

In the third place, not only will we 
point our feet away from the purity of 
the gospel and back to the path of perse- 
cution, but we will point our feet away 
from the path of progress. Old Pastor 
Robinson it was who said, “God has yet 
new light to break forth from his word.” 
He was the old pastor who led his Pil- 
grim followers down to the shores of Hol- 
jand and put them on board the boat and 
started them to a new world. Old Pas- 
tor Robinson had true insight. He saw 
that as long as God is alive, so long our 
conception of God will increasingly grow. 
The Old Testament was inspired but it 
was not complete. Its further comple- 
tion was in the New Testament and in 
Jesus Christ. The New Testament was 
inspired but was not complete, for Jesus 
Christ said when he went away and left 
the disciples, “I have yet many things 
to show unto you but ye cannot bear 
them now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit 
of Truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth.” And it is Jesus who has 
been leading us into organized missions, 


THE BAPTIBS; 


into the Board of Promotion, into th 
great Sunday-school movement, into th 
B. Y. P. U., into woman’s suffrage, an 
into prohibition; and yet none of thes 
movements are mentioned in the Bibl 
except only as they are found there ij 
germ. The books of science and the 
ology of ten years ago are dead. Th 
interpretations of yesterday will not d 
for today. Are we wiser than men tha 
are gone? No, not in the sense that w 
are infallible and that our word is th 
last that shall be spoken. Knox ani 
Wesley and Luther were great men, an 
yet their followers have found it nece; 
sary to adapt the institutions that the 
left to modern conditions or see ther 
die. 

One of the most amusing illustr: 
tions of the thing that I am talking abou 
in the church is that group of believer 
who are called Dunkards or Germa 
Baptists. I lived near a settlement ¢ 
them while pastor in Indiana. They ar 
honest, God-fearing folk and make th 
finest of neighbors. They started o1 
with the determination that they woul 
not progress, that progress was of th 
devil. But they were unable to live u 
to their own principles and today 3 
are divided into three classes—the ol} 
order, the regular church, and the pr 
gressives. The old order still has tt 
hook and eye without the buttons. Tl 
regular branch wears the collar witho 
the necktie. And the progressives- 
among the girls, they wear feathers ¢ 
their bonnets until married, and havit 
married, they usually go back to the re 
ular church, where they can save mo: 
money by laying aside the frivolities . 
the world. 

And so, my friends, if our Christiani 
is simply an interpretation of the gosp 
in terms of the head, we shall have wil 
variations, but when the gospel is f 
us faith in Jesus Christ springing fro 
the heart’s loyalty and affection ar 
from the will wholly surrendered to t’ 
will of God, we become, not separat 
and divided, but we become one. 

What shall I do to be saved? Beliey 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 14 
not here to correct your head. I @ 
here to seek to bring your lives @ 
your hearts into conformity with t 
life and heart of Jesus Christ by fai 
in him. In our relation to the cross 
Jesus Christ let us be charitable ov 
intellectual differences. And in 
hearts let us be wholly surrendered 
do his will. Let us bear the fruit of t 
Spirit—“love, joy, peace, long-sufferis, 
gentleness, goodness, faith.” Let us c 
tend earnestly for the faith once 
livered to the saints. But let us hy 
a care that it be a living faith we ; 


tend for, not the dry bones of wordin' 
and of a knowledge that puffeth up. A 
let us all sing with all our heart: — 


“My hope is built on nothing less 

Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness 

I dare not trust the sweetest fram 
[of mind], 

But wholly lean on Jesus’ name. — 

On Christ the solid rock I stan 

All other ground is sinking sand. 
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nternational Uniform Lesson 


for October 24 


WHAT THE KING REQUIRES 
att. 5:1-10, 43-48. Golden Text: Matt. 5:48 
By JoHN A. EARL 
he Lesson Text 
Matthew, having introduced the general 
jnistry of Jesus in the closing verses of 
1apter four, wherein Jesus is presented 
; teacher, preacher and physician, now 
‘oceeds to give his readers a concrete 
imple of the teachings of Jesus. Three 
iapters of Matthew’s gospel are given 
this concrete sample of Christ’s teach- 
gs—the fifth, sixth and seventh. Later 
atthew will group the parables as 
iother illustration of the teachings of 
sgsus; and still later in his gospel the 
jocalyptic teachings of Jesus. are found 
' chapters twenty-four and twenty-five. 
thile Matthew divides the teaching and 
eaching of Jesus academically, it ap- 
vars that the teaching and the preaching 
ere practically the same, 


ae Lesson Taught 


The King requires many things in what 
| popularly called the Sermon on the 
ount, but all of them may be reduced to 
ree which, when practically considered 
e one. He requires heaven on earth, 
‘aven in the heart, heaven in the 
esent. 


eaven on Earth 


Matthew tells us that Jesus went about 
aching in the synagogues and preaching 
® gospel of the kingdom. The kingdom, 
' Jesus conceived it, is defined in the 
‘rd’s Prayer. The phrase, “Thy will be 
ne on earth as it is in heaven,” gives 
the ideal of the King. He requires 
aven on earth. Every beatitude in our 
‘son looks right into heaven. Jesus 
ve heaven and earth together. The 
or in spirit are to inherit the kingdom 
‘heaven, and the meek are to inherit 
P earth. Heaven on earth is not to be a 
ony far removed from “the madding 
‘ife.” It comes not by monasticism, nor 
' “Zion Cities,” nor by segregations of 
ysort. Jesus prayed that his followers 
‘ght remain in the world while being 
ot from the evil of the world. Poverty 
d mourning and persecution, according 
Jesus, need not prevent heaven on 
‘th, because heaven is principle, not 
bee character, not colonization; a 
rit, not a system of ethics, The man 
Ly can be happy in harmony with the 


lesseds” of Jesus has succeeded in 
nging a bit of heaven to earth. The 
tld is seeking happiness and failing to 
lit because happiness is not a thing to 
Sought for its own sake. Happiness is 
effort back of which is a cause. Purity 
heart is a prime cause of genuine hap- 
€ss, and that happiness consists in see- 


ing God. So long as God’s order is in- 
verted, so long shall men fail to find 
heaven on earth. The things which he 
puts first must be primary, and the things 
which are secondary must be subordinate. 


Heaven in the Heart 


Heaven in the heart is the very soul of 
the teaching of Jesus. He gave no en- 
couragement to the wild dreams of cer- 
tain Jewish sects with regard to founding 
a theocratic kingdom having its capital in 
Jerusalem. He could see no heaven on 
earth or anywhere else apart from heaven 
in the heart. Meekness and mercy and 
purity and peace and love spring out of 
the heart and cannot be grown by me- 
chanical means or produced by any sys- 
tem of education. The very first beatitude 
has often been misunderstood, Jesus pro- 
nounced no blessing on poverty as such. 
There is no virtue in poverty, as there is 
no virtue in wealth. ‘The pour in spirit’ 
are not people impoverished in spirit or 
lacking in “spunk.” The text might be 
freely translated, “Blessed are the demo- 
cratic in spirit.” They are people un- 
spoiled by wealth and unsoured by pov- 
erty. Heaven is in their hearts, and they 
refuse to let circumstances dominate 
them. The man who is merciful and meek 
and poised enough to be a peacemaker, 
and pure in motive and thought, and able 
to love his enemies, prays for them that 
persecute him and do good, to the people 
who despitefully use him, has heaven in 
his heart and is therefore master of his 
environment. Jesus taught that when 
men love in return for love, salute in re- 
sponse to a salute, that is earth on earth; 
but that when the more abundant life of 
the Christian shows itself in giving love 
for hate, that is heaven on earth and is 
possible only on the part of those who 
have heaven in the heart. When men re- 
turn hate for love, that is hell on earth. 
It is magnanimity and grace shown in 
the loving of enemies which demonstrate 
that men are sons of God, and not some 
ecclesiastical label or theological shib- 
boleth. 


Heaven in the Present 


It has been and is quite the tendency 
to put heaven off into the future. I have 


It Still Waits 


HE world is waiting for you, young 
man, 
If your purpose is strong and true; 
If out of your treasures of mind and 
heart, 
You can bring things old and new. 
If you know the truth that makes men 
free, 
And with skill can bring it to view, 
The world is waiting for you, young man, 
The world is waiting for you. 
—S. S. Calkins. 


heard preachers who gave the impression 
that Christians were having a hard time 
in this life, but that the scales would be 
turned in the life to come when they en- 
tered upon the enjoyment of all the things 
which had been sacrificed on earth. That 
is a kind of Mohammed heaven and is 
wholly foreign to the heaven of Christ. 
Christ taught that God’s children have the 
rewards of heaven on earth. Jesus did 
not say, “Blessed are the poor in spirit 
for they shall get to heaven by and by,” 
but, “Blessed-are the poor in spirit for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” It is 
quite true that the rewards will be greatly 
increased in heaven; but only to those 
who have the rewards here and now. 
Eternal life is now. “He that believeth 
in Christ hath eternal life.’ Paul was 
caught up to the third heaven in a won- 
derful experience. There are seasons in 
every Christian’s life when “Heaven 
comes down, the soul to greet, and glory 
crowns the mercy seat.” 


Love for the Book 


By FreprerickK L. ANDERSON 


Y most illustrious predecessor was 

Horatio B. Hackett. His students 
tell me that sometimes at the close of 
a recitation, when they had sat together 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, the 
professor used to take the new Testa- 
ment, open it and place it upon his heart 
to express his love for the Book. 

I feel that today, to express my love 
for the Book, with all reverence I wish 
to take it in my hands and press it to 
my heart. Why do I love it? I love it, 
first, because it gives us the gospel, the 
good news of the free forgiveness of sins 
and eternal life through vital union with 
Jesus, the crucified and risen Master, and 
through that vital union with him, com- 
munion and eternal life with God. 

I love this Book because it gives us the 
man Paul and his words. My heart beats 
with Paul’s. I follow afar off in the 
footsteps of that greatest of all the fol- 
lowers of the Nazarene. I love his sin- 
cerity, I love his earnestness and enthu- 
siasm. I love his devotion to our Lord 
and Saviour. I enjoy, more than any- 
thing else except the words of Jesus him- 
self, the great ringing words of Paul. I 
hope some day to be able to say with 
him, with some measure of truth, “I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” 

But most of all I love this Book because 
it gives us the Lord Jesus Christ, the son 
of God, the Saviour of the world, my 
Saviour. And I want to say before this 
company, in the most simple and child- 
like way, I love the Lord Jesus Christ. 


I bless the Christ of God, 
I rest on love divine, 

And with unfaltering lip and heart 
I call this Saviour mine. 


i 


i 


' ly 


School Lunches 


[The children are 
and their mothers are meeting the ques- 


again in school, 
tion of the school lunch. So important 
is this item in the child’s life that the 
government offers assistance in meeting 
it. Pamphlets for free distribution give 
practical suggestions for preparing a 
basket lunch, also recipes for a large 
variety of nourishing and appetizing 
foods suitable for a carried lunch. Every 
mother who prepares such meals would 
find this pamphlet most helpful. Next 
week we shall consider the basket lunch 
of the city child. In this article we quote 
the experience of a rural school-teacher 
who has the imagination and initiative 
to meet and solve the problem, which is 
a more difficult one for a country school 
such as hers than for the city school. 
Her interesting experiment was related 
in Farm and Fireside by Zoé Harhman. 
EDITOR. | 


ISS Marvin presides over a typical 
one-room country school, with four 
grades and an attendance varying from 
fifteen to twenty-one pupils, all of whom 
live from one to two miles from the 
schoolhouse and must bring their lunches. 
As in many such schools, a number of 
these pupils come from large families, 
in which the mothers are burdened with 
the cares of their broods and with farm 
work and have little time for preparing 
tempting or even appetizing lunches. A 
few thick slices of bread soaked in syrup 
formed the basis of the child’s noon meal— 
before this teacher began her experiment. 
Usually the mothers are not well versed 
in matters of diet, so they do not realize 
the child’s need of more nourishing food, 
Miss Marvin had always nursed an 
ambition to try out her hot-lunch plan. 
So two years ago she was inspired to 
direct action by the haunting face of a 


frail, anemic little boy in her primer 
class, who had to walk two miles to 
school. For the sake of pathetic little 


figures like this one, she resolved to 
undertake the work. She did not, how- 
ever, submit her plan to the parents for 
approval, realizing that it would meet 
with a dozen objections. In fact, she 
talked very little about it at all until 
it was successfully launched, tactfully 
avoiding all friction. She simply “sawed 
wood.” 

Out of the proceeds of a school enter- 
tainment she bought a three-gallon alu- 
minum kettle for $2.25. Then she 
quietly asked the pupils each to bring 
a small quantity of vegetables to school. 
One child contributed two or three po- 
tatoes, another brought a few carrots, a 
third supplied an onion, and a fourth 
had a fine soup bone at home which was 
just the thing for soup stock. 

These materials were cooked together 


The Chimney Corner 


on the big flat-topped stove that heated 
the schoolroom. Thus the school had its 
first hot stew. Each cold autumn or win- 
ter day they had a different dish—just 
one. Now it was macaroni stew, now 
rice soup, then barley soup, bean soup, 
hominy soup, or hot stewed corn or 
tomatoes, canned by the pupils themselves 
in connection with their autumn school 
work under the teacher’s supervision; 
and occasionally, just for a change, Miss 
Marvin decided to have hot chocolate or 
chocolate pudding. On one occasion last 
winter one of the boys on his way to 
school caught a rabbit which the pupils 
skinned and cleaned, with the aid of the 
teacher, and the next day the school had 
a savory rabbit stew. 

The children were enthusiastic. They 
liked the feeling of this hot dish at noon- 
time, and almost never forgot to bring 
their contributions. 

From the first, the parents were much 
interested and not at all inclined to ad- 
verse criticism. What farmer patron 
could object to parting with a few vege- 
tables, a cup of rice, beans or hominy, or 
a package of macaroni occasionally? One 
mother has been so eager to help that she 
has several times sent the school veal 
stock. Miss Marvin always keeps a rec- 
ord of what each child brings, so that no 
family will be called upon to give more 
than its share. 

At first the children were asked to 
bring saucers and spoons. Later on the 
citizens formed a community club, with 
the schoolhouse as headquarters, and the 
organization equipped itself with dishes, 
which the teacher and her pupils are free 
to use, 

Each child is served at his own desk, 
which is protected by outspread news- 
papers or paper napkins. The service is 
performed in orderly fashion by Miss 
Marvin and a few of the older girls. Man- 
ners, you see, are not neglected. Along 
with his cup of soup or saucer of hot to- 
matoes the pupil has the cold lunch which 
he has brought. After the meal, most of 
the pupils are sent out to play, while Miss 
Marvin and her appointed helpers clear 


The Practice of Joyousness 


AKE Joy home, 
And make a_ place 
heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish 


in thy great 


her, 

Then will she come, and oft will sing 
to thee 

When thou art working in the furrows; 
aye, 


Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 

—Jean Ingelow. 


' 


THE BAP 


the table. By the time the afternoon s 
sion is due, all signs of cooking and di, 
washing have disappeared. 

Miss Marvin has always found it | 
pedient to do all the cooking herself, ‘ 
a one-room country school,” she 
plained, “we have so little room that 
would be impracticable to have the cl 
dren help. They would only get in eg 
other’s way. Then we have so little ti 
for extras that it would be hard to ero 
it into school hours, and the pare 
might think the children were neglecti 
their studies. 

“On the days when I plan to have so 
I aim to arrive at the schoolhouse ea 
and put on the soup bone to cook and p 
pare the vegetables, to be added later 
the morning. The soup cooks duri 
school hours and is very little trouble. 
small oil stove with one or two burn 
is the best to use, because the large hea 
gets too hot for the comfort of the pur 
when we fire up enough to Keep the ° 
boiling. It would be easy for any teac 
to buy an oil stove with the proceeds ¢ 
school entertainment. My patrons 
now talking about getting me one, 

“The kitchen equipment is simple ¢ 
requires little room. We have a large ¢ 
board for the lunch pails, one shelf 
which is devoted to storing. the cam 
goods, beans, rice, salt, sugar, and 
like. In the cold weather we keep the 1 
etables and canned goods in a farm 
cellar near the schoolhouse so the ’ 
not freeze.” 

The cost of the hot noonday lumen 
need not frighten any teacher or scl 
board. Miss Marvin has always avoi 
asking directly for money contributi 
from the parents, so the cost must 
reckoned solely upon the donated m' 
rial, most of which comes straight fi 
the farm, with the expense of the mid 
man eliminated. She estimates that 
vegetable soup may be prepared at 
average ranging from 2 to 4 cents 
each child. To fill the three-gallon ke 
full of bean soup, she uses about 
pounds of beans, a large potato and ha 
pound of salt pork, all of which means 
expenditure of 55 to 60 cents for | 
materials. In other words, from fiftee 
twenty hungry pupils on a cold Wil 
day may have a satisfying lunch of t 
soup for 3 or 4 cents apiece. 

Other results of Miss Marvin’s 
years’ experiment are greater interes 
the pupils in their school work—becé 
of their improved physical condition— 
greater interest of both parents and 
pils in the children’s diet, The 
lunches which the youngsters now b 
to school have distinctly improved, | 
as to quality and variety, showing al 
fort on the part of the mothers to pro 
daintier sandwiches, more fresh f 
sauces and raisin bread, and the liké 
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etter yet, the district has become a 
ile field for the propaganda of juvenile 
d health instituted by the Federal 
ldren’s Bureau. Miss Marvin has 
ened much intelligent interest by 
ibuting the various government pam- 
ats on nutrition. These contain sug- 
sions for the school lunch and tell just 
t sort of food a child should have to 


keep him in the best of health and spirits. 

She has also given out the government 
seore-cards for keeping account of a 
child’s weight. And more than one young- 
ster has acquired the habit of weighing 
himself to see if he is gaining those pre- 
cious pounds which Uncle Sam’s experts 
say he needs to keep up a high standard 
of health. 


The Young Reserves 


Choose Wisely 


™ AN” and “Will” are cousins 
w Who never trust to luck; 
n” is the child of “Energy,” 

nd “Will” the child of “Pluck.” 


n't” and “Won’t” are cousins, too; 
hey’re always out of work; 

~“Can’t” is the son of ‘Never-Try,”’ 
nd “Won’t” is the son of “Shirk.” 


shoosing your companions 
sleet both “Can” and “Will”; 
turn away from ‘“Can’t” and Won't,” 
nd joy your life will fill. 
—Spelman Messenger. 


iome Hummingbird Stories 


| NE morning sudden outcries from 
the chickens brought me to the 
dow, rifle in hand, for such a racket 
only one meaning,” writes R. I. 
sher in his story of a hummingbird 
ily, “A Gallant in Ruby and Gold,” 
sh appears in Boys’ Life. SoA. 
der Hawk had made a dive, but the 
S Surrounding the yard spoiled the 
Ip, and he lit on one of the fence 
Ss to figure out a more effective plan 
ttack. Straight and nearly as swift 
_ bullet, Sir Ruby shot at him. The 
k drew back his head with ruffled 
fers and assumed a pose of ‘fright- 
ess, but it was no go—the attack 
me more vicious, more insistent, and 
ave his face,’ also his eyes, he dived 
the woods, twisting and turning to 
pe the demon which followed with 
istent jabs at the back of his head. 
Ve had been losing chicks from 
7 Jane’s in the orchard for some 
I attributed this slaughter to the 
Jeman just defeated. That evening 
her chick was gone. Although a shy 
‘persistent chicken thief, it did not 
‘ probable after his experiences of 
afternoon the hawk would return the 
>day. I had been out of doors most 
fe time and heard no hawk tocsin 
ded. At daylight next morning, Sir 
7 Suddenly left his sleeping perch 
Over the nest and darted into a 
DP of blackcap bushes at the end of 
érape arbor. <A_ series of short 
®S and out sneaked a brindle cat. 
hat was the chicken thief! The .25 
d his career. We lost no more 
iS. 
he dimensions of an intruder were 
considered at all by Sir Ruby. A 
lazy woodchuck, sitting upright on 


hind legs, calmly chewing a sprig 


of leaves and surrounded by an admir- 
ing circle of Leghorns, was informed in 
no uncertain manner that he was outside 
of his domain. He returned to his proper 
territory with an abruptness which scat- 
tered the hens in a wild flurry of cack- 
ling. Perhaps the sudden change from 
lethargy to action aroused the suspi- 
cion that he was a fox in groundhog’s 
fur! 

“A rail fence built over thirty years 
ago led from the Ruby-throat’s apple 
tree to a grove of hemlocks some hun- 
dred feet north. This had been a fav- 
orite runway for red squirrels and chip- 
munks, but from the time of Ruby- 
throat’s arrival they were forced to 
make a detour. A red squirrel can move 
speedily on familiar fence roads (once 
I followed one for nearly half a mile, my 
horse going at a fast trot, while the 
little fellow carried a butternut, and he 
was still ahead when he turned the cor- 
ner), but when Sir Ruby advanced to 
the attack, a tawny streak flashed along 
that railroad and disappeared into the 
Gark green coniferous shadows. 

“The fiercest scrap of all took place 
nearly beneath the home tree at the end 
of this fence. I saw what at first ap- 
peared to be a venturesome red squirrel, 
which had not been initiated into the 
fact that this particular chestnut high- 
way was closed, come swiftly along its 
top. Half way down he was met by an 
exploding shell, but he continued forging 
ahead. The onslaught became more in- 
sistent, shells exploding more rapidly as 
he approached the sacred precincts, the 
final attack being delivered at the end 
of the fence directly beneath the apple 
tree. The diminutive warrior’s feints 
and straight drives followed each other 
with the swiftness and regularity of ma- 
chine guns, and at last the weasel—for 
it was one of these bloodthirsty little 
demons—could stand it no longer, but 
escaped into the friendly hole among the 
rocks. As far as my observation goes, 
the hummingbird is the only thing smal- 
ler than himself which has ever made 
this terror turn tail. 

“Nor was a vein of humor absent in 
this very interesting bird personality. A 
black beetle about three-quarters of an 
inch long had become entangled in some 
spider-web strands and hung suspended 
from one of the grape-vine slats. The 
hummer’s quick eye saw the swaying 


' victim struggling to climb up the elusive, 


entangling threads. Darting forward, he 
hit the captive a blow that sent him 
swinging to the top of the are. Poising 
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a few moments in midair while ‘the old 
cat died,’ the onset was continued from 
the other side. The helpless insect’s 
Swaying motions seemed to interest his 
tormentor greatly, for he would shift 
from side to side, watching the momen- 
tum. gradually lessen, then accelerate it 
by another blow, until an extra hard tap 
broke the thread and released the object 
of his teasing. 

“To comprehend the motives which 
actuate birds or animals is, of course, 
impossible, but if ever a feathered form 
exhibited a clear spirit of mischief and 
amusement it was in this curious per- 
formance.” 


For Rainy Days 
DID YOU? 

First Class Scout (patting his chum’s 
dog): ‘There, Johnny, is something you 
never saw before.” 

Tenderfoot: “What?” 

First Class Scout: “Why, your dog’s 
iail.”—Boy’s Life, 


ANOTHER NEEDLESS QUESTION 


Lecturer (to committeeman): ‘May I 
have a pitcher of water on the platform 
table?” . 

Committeeman: “To drink?” 

Lecturer: “No: to do a high diving 
act."—-Miss G. F. in the Yale Record. 

CONUNDRUMS 
(Sent by Ruth Budd) 

1. What has a tongue but cannot talk? 

2. What has a foot but cannot walk? 

3. What crows but is not a rooster? 

4, What man in the army wears the 
largest hat? 


JUMBLED NAMES OF BIBLE HEROES 


1. Vadid. 2. Mopnass. 3. Semos. 4. 
Noara. 5. Deonig. 6. Jileha. 7. Slehia. 
8. Treep. 9. Aplu. 10. Hamheeni. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS 
(By Mrs. A. R. Perham, Wilton, N. H.) 


1. How many promises in the Bible? 

2. How many times is the word 
“come” used in the Bible? 

3. What two chapters are nearly alike? 

4. Name two prophets who wished to 
die. 

5. Who went to a prayer meeting after 
being released from prison? 

6. What preacher’s life was saved by 
getting into a basket? 

7. Who walked with God? 

8. Who found an answer to his prayer 
by using a fleece? 

9. What ruler came to see Jesus by 
night? 

10. What people were commanded to 
Stand still when pursued by their 
enemies? 

11. Who was saved by a scarlet line? 

12. Who left twelve yoke of oxen, with 
which he was plowing, to follow a 


prophet? 
Answer to “Double Acrostic” in issue 
of Sept. 18: 
Ha Veen storm 2c 
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Topic for October 24 


LESSONS FROM RECENT EVENTS 
Luke 13:1-5; Proverbs 25:25 


1. Introductory: This topic affords a 
fine opportunity for the “talkers” in the 
society to have “their say.” A definite 
planning of the program will prevent 
“monopoly” or “restraint in trade.” Cer- 
tain outstanding events or happenings 
within the last few years should be 
chosen. Then do not allow the society to 
do as the good minister did who took his 
text merely as a point of departure. 

2. What are some of the outstanding 
events of the past few years? (1) The 
war. (2) The Peace Conference. (3) The 
Interchurch World Movement. (4) The 
Buffalo meetings of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. These notes are not in- 
tended to convey the idea that the world 
war and the Northern Baptist Convention 
were on a par, but there are some great 
lessons for the young people from: both. 

3. What are some of the lessons? (1) 
From the war: a. The harm that one 
nation can do when it leaves God out of 
account. “Me and God” was oft quoted 
of the kaiser, but it was principally “me.” 
From the days of von Humboldt to Au- 
gust, 1914, the doctrine of “might makes 
right” prevailed. Today Germany is in 
the throes of despair, despised and out- 
lawed by the greater portion of the world. 
b. We learned the value of cooperation, 
nationally and internationally. c. We 
were taught in a new way the meaning 
of sacrifice. 

(2) The Peace Conference: a. We 
have learned something of the intricacies 
involved in bringing the world back to a 
state of “normality.” The fact is that 
there are many things which can never 
be again. b. We have learned of the self- 
seeking of the nations of the earth. . 
We have learned something of the old- 
world (I mean preceding the war) diplo- 
macy. d. We have learned something of 
the shortcomings of our own democracy. 
The actions of the United States Senate 
stand out as the great ridiculous features 
of the years 1919 and 1920. e. We have 
learned just how disastrous partisan poli- 
tics can be, and how the politicians have 
proven themselves more loyal to political 
interests than to interests of the nation. 
Look at our officials at Washington. 
Scarcely a constructive piece of legisla- 
tion has passed since the signing of the 
armistice. 

(3) The Interchurch World Movement: 
a. We have learned the dangers of such 
a coéperative effort. b. We have learned 
the expensiveness of such organization. 
c. We have learned, after all, that there 
is a pretty strong denominational con- 
sciousness among the various adherents. 
d. We have learned of the impress made 
upon the life of the world in such united 
effort (I am aware of the fact that 


his page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
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to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


many will dispute this, but the fact re- 
mains). 

(4) The Northern Baptist Convention: 
The impression of the fellow who wasn't 
there should be considered. He reads 
snatches from the papers now and then. 
a. We have learned that no one group of 
men can run the convention. The man 
or the group of men who again tries such 
a stunt will be ruled out of court imme- 
diately by our great, loyal Baptist con- 
stituency. b. We have learned that we 
are just about as diversified in opinion 
as there are numbers in the whole con- 
vention. c. We have learned that it is 
a pretty dangerous policy for one group 
of persons to try to force its opinions 
down the throats of another group. d. 
We have learned that so long aS men 
think, we cannot agree on “fundament- 
tals.’ Note the discussions for the past 
months in the Open Forum of THE Bap- 
TIst. e. We have learned that with all 
our differences of opinion and shades of 
belief, we can unite on a big program for 
the saving of a needy world. This, after 
all, comes nearer to the Master’s heart 
and comes nearer to following his injunc- 
tion: “Go the whole world over, and 
proclaim the good news to all mankind.” 


News 

A Husky Infant 

A correspondent reports: “Our BeaYX: 
P. U. [First Church, Washington, D#Gs 
is only two months old; but, aS every 
member is qualified for the ‘Grand Prix’ 
in the ‘Liberty’ dash from the Christian 
Endeavor stadium July 4, it is no wonder 
that we are running so well. We have 
already appointed a transportation man- 
ager for the B. Y. P. U. convention which 
meets in Cincinnati next July. Come Sun- 
day, Aug. 29, and have him tell you how 
you can go and not miss the money. A 
large delegation of B. Y. P. U. enthusiasts 
from our church will put Washington on 
the map at the convention. The regular 
services are running on schedule, with 
fine meetings. New members are being 
received each Sunday.” 
Michigan 

Miss Ruth Bates of Hudson writes: “I 
have some good news to tell you. There 
were three of our young people at To- 
ronto, and in bringing back our report 
God gave us the power to bring also some 
of the spirit of the convention. Six more 
of our young people joined the five who 
already had consecrated their lives for 


special service. We had a _ wonder’ 
meeting. I am writing to send in th 
names. Counting one young woman | 
ready attending school, twelve from ¢ 
society have consecrated their lives ! 
special service. Do you think we hi 


reason to praise God?” 


| 

Idaho | 
“We are planning on having presen, 
the coming program of the B. Y. P. U, 
our associations and would like to hj 
300 each of the application blanks 


membership in the Life Service wth 


Quiet Half-Hour League, Baptist Tith 
League, and the Baptist Trained Lej 
ers.’—Maud A. Haycroft. 


Illinois 

Mr. H. J. Howard, president of ; 
B. Y. P. U. of Illinois, writes as follo; 

“Someone has suggested that Iw. 
you about the class on B. Y. P. We a 
and activities which was conducted) 
Rev. Herbert W. Hines during the ass 
bly at Alton recently, the idea being | 
perhaps you would be able to use iti 
your page on B. Y. P. U. work in | 
Baptist. So here goes: 


“After a lapse of several years dui 
war conditions and other causes, a 8! 
mer assembly for the young Baptists 
the state of Illinois was held at Shur? 
College, Alton, during the week of Jl 
12-18. 

“Tllinois has always been strong for 
B. Y. P. U. of A. convention, whicl 
course interferes somewhat with the! 
sembly attendance. However, the pre! 
state officers and the department of’ 
ligious education have decided that! 
state is big enough and strong enoug! 
support both, and that both are gre! 
needed. The attendance this year 
gratifying, and the interest sho 
those who attended even more gratify! 
The faculty was splendid and the 
rangements good. In fact, the asf 
was a great success. All seemed te 
joy it hugely and were greatly insr' 
and helped. Doubtless next year thé 
tendance will be much larger. 4 

“The stunt put on by the B. Y. F 
group was one of the features of sl 
night. It was full of genuine ‘Oskie i) 
zerinctum,’ to say the least. 

“A model society was organized wr) 
the group, and a B. Y. P. U. social / 
held on Saturday morning. These It 
ings were not models of perfection, 
probably even more helpful bec! 
things didn’t go just right. Some » 
couldn’t be there, some things © 
wrong, some persons talked too long 
some not long enough, and some t 
had to be changed at the last mil 
some left out and some added. I 
wish that you and every B. Y. P. UL 
er in the state could have been t? 
I hope you will next year. Plan 0D 
attend the assembly next summer.’ 


Ly 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


’andbook of American Government.” 


jy William H. Bartlett. New York: Thomas 
\trowell Company. 


‘his is a standard work which has 
‘n in steady demand by legislators, ed- 
tors and general readers who desire 
know how our government is run, and 
‘ich is now revised and brought down 
date. It contains a review of the na- 
‘e and origin of our government, the 
blaration of Independence, with an ac- 
int of the steps which led to it, an ex- 
ination of the most important parts of 
| Constitution, a summary of the rights 
| duties of citizenship, the history of 
| flag, etc. A useful and dependable 
nual. 


Pussyfoot’ Johnson,” 


y F. A. McKenzie. New York: 
‘Revell Company. $1.50 net. 


in interesting account of the life of 
of the most interesting men of our 
~, *William E. Johnson, the most prom- 
‘nt figure in the prohibition ranks of 
country, has made himself solid with 
public in England because he is a 
jl sportsman. He can give and take 
ws, and keep good-natured all the time. 
s genial smile wins even his opponents. 
‘2 author has had access to all the facts 
‘cerning Mr. Johnson’s life and has 
ide good use of them. Those who have 
he “Pussyfoot’s” courage in these 
er days should go back and read of the 
ie when he faced death hourly sup- 
‘sSing the sale of alcoholic liquors on 
jian reservations. A life like this, full 
(virility and action, has its lesson for 
boys. Parents who read it should 
M give their boys a chance. 
‘ 


Fleming 


ve Negro Faces America.” 


'y Herbert J. Seligman. 
rper and Brothers. 


“he volume is a discussion of the Negro 
lation in the United States. The author 
's formerly on the editorial staff of the 
w Republic and the New York Eve- 
'g Post, positions that guarantee his 
pectability as a writer and ability as a 
‘olar. No suggestion is found in the 
‘ume indicating the race of the author. 
/Surmise he is a Negro, a fancy which 
‘no way lessens the unusual merit of 
| work as a literary production. When 
“chooses he can sting with irony and 
ister with caustic criticism, and the oc- 
ions are not lacking. The Negro prob- 
1 is presented from the view point of 
| Negro himself. The records of race 
ts, lynching, fake court trials, eco- 
nie injustice, with authenticated re- 
ts of inhuman abuses, cruel tortures 
helpless and innocent men and women 
‘Presented by the local press, and im- 
tial eye-witnesses of the atrocities, 
ald make old Leopold of Belgium 
Sh for the mildness of his infamous 
uManities in Africa. We confess to a 
Se of burning shame that the Ameri- 


New York: 


can people, North and South, have 
through years tolerated such unending 
inflictions on, and brutal cruelties to a 
race guilty of nothing worse than serving 
them gratuitously in slavery for 100 
years. The author does not hold the 
black sufferers blameless. Under the goad- 
ings of injustice and malicious provoca- 
tions they often brought on themselves 
added violence. He offers indubitable 
proofs that the lynchings for the great 
“Negro crime” have been only a fraction 
of those inflicted; and when men have 
been lynched without a semblance of 
trial for “that crime,” in many cases it 
has been shown that the innocent suf- 
fered. Many of the massacres, as in St. 
Louis, Atlanta and Omaha, were the re- 
sults of mob violence incited by economic 
causes. In discussing the “New. Negro,” 
it is implied that the Booker Washington 
plan of advancing his welfare by eco- 
nomic progress is being abandoned for 
drastic methods, to be adopted by new 
leaders who will not be longer hood- 
winked by party politics. This is a plan 
that should be cautiously considered. In 
discussing ‘Social Equality and Sex,” the 
author might be suspected of leniency to 
the bete noir of the Negro problem—the 
mixture of races in reproduction—a ter- 
ror ever preached in the South and un- 
utterably repugnant to the North. This 
chapter might just as well have been left 
out so far as the appreciation of white 
readers is valued. The book is full of in- 
teresting facts about the colored people in 
the states, their past and present condi- 
tion, social and economic. The unwelcome 
impression it leaves on the memory of 
every fair minded reader is a horror and 
hatred of the systematic tyranny, injus- 
tice and cruelty inflicted by a proud civ- 
ilization on a poor, harmless and helpless 
people who deserve sympathy and help. 


MODEL MISSIONARY LIBRARIES 


A little sixteen-page folder is now in 
print, listing a series of twelve model 
missionary libraries. From twelve to fif- 
teen books are recommended in each li- 
brary. The published price of individual 
books is given, and through the courtesy 
of the Publication Society, a special re 
duced price has been placed on each li- 
brary. 

These libraries have been selected after 
months of study and consultation with 
missionary education men and women, 
and they are recommended for all groups 
within the church. The series is as fol- 
lows: 


1. “The Boys’ Missionary Bookshelf: 
For Younger Boys.” 

2. “The Boys’ Missionary Bookshelf: 
For Older Boys.” 

8. “The Girls’ Missionary Bookshelf: 
For Younger Girls.” 

4. “The Girls’ Missionary Bookshelf: 


For Older Girls.” 


5. THe 


Young People’s Missionary 
Bookshelf.” 

6. “The Women’s Missionary Bookshelf” 
(Selections “A” and ‘B’). 
7. “The Men’s Missionary 
(Selections “A” and ‘B’). 
9. “The Sunday School Missionary Lad- 
der” (Selections “A” and “B’). 

10. “The Pastor’s Missionary Library.” 

The department of missionary educa- 
tion recommends that these libraries be 
placed in Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies, World Wide Quilds, men’s 
classes and women’s societies for reading 
courses and contests. The B. Y. P. U. of 
America has already recommended that 
the young people’s library be secured by 
each young people’s society within the 
nation, in Canada, the United States, 
North and South. 

A special library of twenty-five volumes 
is also listed exclusively for the use of 
pastors. It contains a well-balanced li- 
brary of the strongest books within the 
missionary field. 

It is especially urged that these libra- 
ries be made available for use at once 
either by 

1. Purchase of individual or church. 

2. As a circulating library. 

3. New accession to Sunday-school li- 
brary. 

4. Recommendation for addition to 
public libraries of towns and cities. 

These great life stories are among the 
greatest books of our times, and they 
contain the stimuli necessary to the 
strengthening of character and the direct- 
ing of life purpose. They are continuing 
chapters of the earlier stories of mis- 
sionary adventure recorded in the New 
Testament. Write for further informa- 
tion to Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, William A. Hill, Secretary, 276 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Bookshelf” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

“China the Mysterious and Marvelous.” 
By Victor Murdock. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 

“Neighboring New 
Mary Clark Barnes. 
H. Revell Company. 

“Can the Dead Communicate with the 
Living?” By I. M. Haldeman. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

“Purpose in Prayer.’ By Edward M. 


Americans.” By 
New York: Fleming 


Bounds. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 
“A Moslem Seeker After God.” By 


Samuel M. Zwemer. 
H. Revell Company. 


“A Book of the Severn.” By A. G. 
Bradley. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

“With Grenfell on the Labrador.” By 
Fullerton L. Waldo. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 


New York: Fleming 
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Things in New York 


By FRANK M. GooDCHILD 


The city pastors were generally back 
in their pulpits by the middle of Septem- 
ber. A few of them, like Dr. Straton of 
the Calvary Church and Dr. Moor of the 
Madison Avenue Church, preached at 
home all summer. The congregations are 
slowly gathering themselves. together 
again, but it is the growing habit to stay 
away late, and the last stragglers do not 
return until November. The _ so-called 
“season” for church work contracts a 
little more each year. 

The whole metropolitan district was 
horror-struck by the Wall Street bomb 
atrocity by which thirty-five people were 
killed and more than 300 injured. Nu- 
merous pastors of our denomination were 
called in to minister to the bereaved or 
the injured, and the effect of the outrage 
on the minds of the people was profound. 

Along with the taking up of the work 
in our churches, the opening of the sea- 
son brings a congestion of board meet- 
ings and executive committee sessions, 
so that some of the pastors and laymen, 
and women, too, for that matter, are 
called upon for great sacrifices of time 
and strength. That they are willing to 
make these sacrifices speaks volumes for 
their devotion to our denominational in- 
terests. 

One of our local newspapers recently 
made an investigation of religious and 
moral conditions among the boys of a 
part of New York City. The district cov- 
ered was that between Fifty-ninth Street 
and the upper limits of Manhattan Island. 
The reporters went about the streets and 
got into conversation with the boys whom 
they saw, and inquired about their at- 
tendance at any religious school, and 
tested their knowledge of God, and tried 
to discover what sense of obligation they 
had toward the rest of humanity. The 
interviewers gave it as their judgment 
that 88 per cent of all the boys were 
utterly lacking in the most primary un- 
derstanding of their duty to God and man. 
The ignorance was evident even in the 
prosperous districts on the Heights and 
on upper Broadway. This judgment is 
confirmed by Rabbi Schulman in his Day 
of Atonement address in Temple Bethel 
—one of the finest Jewish houses of wor- 
ship in the city—in which he said that 
40 per cent of the Jews of New York are 
not connected with any synagogue, and 
that 200,000 Jewish children here get no 
religious instruction whatever. 

The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board is steadily proceeding in the in- 
auguration of its codperative pension sys- 
tem, and many of our pastors have al- 
ready responded. Dr. Peter Wright has 
been well initiated into his work as asso- 
ciate to Dr. Tomlinson. He is to make 
a tour of the state conventions of the 
West, while Dr. Tomlinson goes through 
New England. 

The Fifth Avenue Church is going 
ahead with the erection of its new house 
of worship at Park Avenue and Sixty- 
fourth Street. Its present meeting-house 
is sold, but it will continue to worship in 


Our Own Folks 


it until next May. Its new site is within 
a short block of where the old Epiphany 
Church stood, where Dr. Elder preached. 
The Epiphany people were compelled to 
leave that neighborhood because it was 
so exclusively Jewish. But now the rich 
Jews have moved to the West Side on 
Broadway and West End Avenue from 
Seventy-second Street northward, and 
the well-to-do East Side section is once 
more a fine field for such a church as 
the Fifth Avenue. What it will be twenty 
years from now no one knows. The pop- 
ulation of New York is made up of “mi- 
grant groups.” The churches ought not 
build their meeting-houses of stone, but 
should erect tabernacles that could be 
easily moved. 

Rev. H,. W. Chollar, lately of the Main 
Street Church, Binghamton, N. Y., has 
just taken up his work as pastor of the 
Lenox Road Church of Brooklyn. This is 
the church which Rev. D. A. MacMurray 
left to go to Asbury Park, N. J. 


University of Redlands 


By GEoRGE ROBERTSON 


Friends of the University of Redlands 
are congratulating themselves on the 
showing made by the college at its 
twelfth annual opening. Some three new 
structures have been practically com- 
pleted so as to be available this fail for 
student use. A boys’ dormitory, costing 
$75,000, is completed and every room oc- 
cupied. A new girls’ dormitory, dupli- 
cating Bekins Hall, costing $75,000, is al- 
ready full and carrying a waiting list. 
The largest expenditure is involved in 
the new Science Hall, almost complete, 
erected at a cost of $125,000. The first 
floor houses physics and engineering, sec- 
ond floor biology and geology, and the 
third floor chemistry. 

On Sept. 13 registration began for the 
twelfth college year. So large is the list 
of new students that the old quarters of 
the university are hopelessly inadequate, 
and the contractors are rushing the new 
buildings to completion. 

The formal opening took place Wednes- 
day, Sept. 15. Inspiring hymns and other 
exercises prepared the way for the able 
address delivered by Pres. Victor Leroy 
Duke. The chapel was full and standing 
room at a premium. The address was 
based on mathematical axioms and defi- 
nitions, as illustrated by college life and 
work. 

Recalling the “axiom” that the ‘whole 
is greater than any of its parts,’ Pres. 
Duke spoke at length of the numerous 
groups of supporters of the university de- 
serving of student consideration, each 
group serving as a necessary part of the 
college whole. 

“The founders believed that a man is 
well trained and fitted for the service he 
should render in life only as he is devel- 
oped in Christian character at the same 
time that he is trained in intellect. The 
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ideals of these founders are worthy | 


respect. If he is loyal to the whole c. 
lege, every member must ever uphold t: 
ideals of the founders.” 

“Another part of the college is its e 
stituency: those who contribute fur; 
and who contribute their children as s. 
dents—a class whose desires and exp: 
tations are deserving of the most co} 
teous consideration on the part of thé 
who are directly responsible for new : 
velopments in the college and for { 
management of its affairs.” | 

The speaker referred to the ail 
growing body of alumni who look w 
interest on college affairs: “They uh 
made Redlands their alma mater 
choice. They have adopted Redlan; 
Redlands has not been the first party) 
the adoption. We are glad to have tha 
Among them are students who have gx 
to the University of California, to ° 
University of Chicago, to Rochester ‘t 


nary, to Stanford and Washington Ul 
versity Medical, to Columbia, to Harval 
and to many other universities, and hi 
ranked with the best men who have co¢ 
with their bachelor’s degrees from ‘* 
largest universities of the land. Tj 
expect that we shall maintain the sa¢ 
high standards which they have set.” 

Pres. Duke expressed the gratitude) 
the college faculty and students to « 
financial leaders and particularly to & 
unselfish and efficient board of trusté 
In conclusion, reference was made to} 
creases in the faculty number, five 1 
professors taking places here with « 
fall opening. > | 

The president of the board of trusté 
Mattison B. Jones, delivered a short 4 
dress, complimenting the faculty i 
student body and expressing the cci 
dence of the trustees in a greater succs 
than ever for the new year. Under \ 
presidency of Dr. Duke, another hopil 
year has begun in the experience of « 
University of Redlands. | 


Missionary Training School 
By Mrs. Ciara D. PINKHAM — 


The Baptist Missionary Training Scl0 
opened Tuesday, Sept. 22, with a lai? 
enrolment than last year. | 

Since the requirement for entrance }! 
been raised to high-school graduat 
the classes necessarily last year W' 
small; but this year, the adjustment 
ing been made, finds them larger inn 
ber and splendid in equipment. At ps 
ent there are eleven in the graduateé 
partment. : 

Wednesday, Sept. 28, was ‘“‘Leader*l] 
Institute Day.” The topic under dis! 
sion for the day was, “Complete PI 
aration for Christian Conquest.” J) 
F. E. R. Miller, pastor of the First Cht 
of Chicago, spoke of the necessity ¢' 
thorough study of the Bible for such pl 
aration, and Rev. Albert Gage of Chic! 
spoke on the importance of religious ! 
cation in this preparation. Mrs. C 
Eulette of Chicago spoke on the nee? 
specialized education in preparation? 
Christian conquest on the foreign ( 
the subject of her theme being, “A 
mond of Perfect Cut.” Mrs. William 
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oping of Elgin, Ill., urged that a thor- 
ch preparation be secured by all work- 
and leaders to meet the demands 
m the home field. The day closed 
h an evening address on the same 
ject by Rev. James H. Stifler of 
anston, Ill., followed by an informal 
eption of the faculty to the students 
| friends. 

t was a day of great inspiration and 
‘] value, and faculty and students felt 
t the right note had been struck for 

opening of the school year. 


| Colby College 


By CHARLES P. CHIPMAN 


olby College entered upon the work 
+ts second century on Thursday, Sept. 
The registration figures, which are 
| incomplete, owing to the delayed re- 
1 of the upper classmen who have 
n working during the summer, show a 
ht increase over last year. The num- 
, of new students is 152, and the total 
istration will not be far from 460. 
1s taxes the accommodations to the 
Fit. 
Waring the summer, extensive repairs 
'e been made on several buildings, and 
| material equipment is in better con- 
jon than ever. For several reasons 
re are an unusual number of changes 
the faculty. Some of the new men 
e the places of those who heeded the 
of larger salaries and left at the 
‘of the last college year; others come 
vet positions which have been vacant 


xe the beginning of the war, but which 
college is again able to fill. 
|. EK. Wheeler, a graduate of Colby in 
|. class of 1909, is associate professor of 
isies. He received the master’s de- 
te from McGill in 1911 and has been a 
‘nber of the McGill faculty since that 
tr, holding the rank of assistant pro- 
hal since 1918. 
.. C. Hannay, who becomes associate 
fessor of English, is a graduate of 
on and holds advanced degrees from 
jurn Theological Seminary, Union Uni- 
(sity and Harvard University. He has 
ty etudied at the United Free Church 
}lege of Scotland and at the University 
jdalle. Since 1913 he has been head 
i i. English department at Acadia Uni- 
(sity. 
idward H. Perkins, associate professor 
izeology, comes from Western Univer- 
i, London, Canada, where he has been 
| head of the department of geology. 
1was graduated from Wesleyan in 1912 
| received his doctor’s degree from 
‘@ in 1919. Before going to Western 
versity he was an instructor at Rhode 
nd State College. 
fant H. Morrow, who becomes as- 
} 


ant professor of economics, is a native 
Massachusetts and a graduate of Clark 
/.ege, Class of 1910. He received the 
ster’s degree from Clark University 
"year Jater. He was scholar in history 
\Clark University from 1910 to 1916, 
Stant librarian of the American Anti- 
\rian Society from 1912 to 1918, and 
itor of the Jamesville Baptist Church 
i? to 1918. For the past two 
‘rs he has been at the head of the de- 
Ment of history and economics in 
Melrose High School. 
alph H. Drew, instructor in chem- 
Y, Was graduated from Colby in 1919, 
for the past year has been a student 
pastry at the University of Penn- 
ania 


}erman T. Briscoe, instructor in chem- 
y, is a graduate of the University of 
ana, class of 1917, and has studied 


at Harvard, where for the past year he 
has been an instructor in chemistry. 

Winthrop H. Stanley, instructor in 
physics, is a native of Maine and a grad- 
uate of the Farmington State Normal 
School and the University of Maine. He 
comes to Colby after several years of 
teaching in the preparatory schools of the 
state. 

As dean of the women’s division, Colby 
welcomes one of her own graduates, Miss 
Nettie M. Runnals of the class of 1908. 
After graduation she taught for eight 
years in the preparatory schools of Maine, 
served one year in Y. W. C. A. work, and 
for the past two years has been at High- 
land Hall, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

The new schedule of salaries became 
effective with the new college year, by 
which professors of full rank receive 
$2750 and those of lower rank a propor- 
tionate increase. In order to meet the 
constantly mounting expenses of opera- 
tion, there is this year a very slight in- 
crease in the tuition charge and the room 
rent. 


Mississippi Valley 


KANSAS 


J. W. Fourkrop is rounding out his 
fourth year of service with the church 
at Louisburg. Several were baptized re- 
cently, and the pastor’s salary has been 
increased 25 per cent. 


THE CHURCH AT COUNCIL GROVE ob- 
served Sept. 19 as “Baptist Day,” and 
experienced one of the greatest days in 
its history. In the morning, after a ser- 
mon by Rev. Mr. Bayles of Salina, the 
sum of $1500, later increased to $1600, 
was raised to free the church from in- 
debtedness. Inasmuch as the amount is 
$500 more than was needed, the basement 
will now be finished, plumbing installed 
and other needed improvements made. 
In the afternoon, the pastor, Rev. Ed Pen- 
nington, preached the doctrinal sermon, 
which was followed by the communion 
service, in charge of Rev. B. F. Tilley 
of Emporia. The evening service was 
under the charge of the B. Y. P. U. Ad- 
dresses were given by Mr. 'Ed Jones, a 
senior in Ottawa University, and by Rev. 
Wood of Alta Vista. The latter illustrated 
his talk with stereopticon pictures. 


MINNESOTA 


Rev. R. E. Copy, pastor-at-large for 
northern Minnesota, has just made a long 
auto trip and has been speaking in a 
number of schoolhouses. He held a 
series of meetings at Ponsford and sev- 
eral persons were converted. Special 
services of reorganization are to be held 
at Laporte in the near future. 


Rey. A. C. SmitrH of the First Church 
of Brainerd is planning for advance 
work in October. Mr. Holmes of Ohio 
and Dr. F. A. Agar of New York are to 
be with him on two Sundays, and the 
closing Sunday of the month is to be 
a day of evangelism, 


A. A. OHRN, the missionary-colporter, 
reports that three persons have been 
baptized as a result of the Norwegian 
tent meetings. 


October is Periodical Month 
BOOST THE BAPTIST 


Tass 


A SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION was recently 
held at Virginia under the direction of 
the department of women’s mission work. 
Mrs. Geo. E. Young, Miss Erminie Broad- 
stone and Mrs. G. I. Hedberg were the 
instructors. The attendance was not 
large, but the interest was marked. At 
the evening meeting short talks were 
given by Miss Broadstone and Rev. B. 
R. Pope on some phases of the $100,000,- 
000 Campaign. 


Rev. E. R. Fircnu of Oak Park, IIL, 
has accepted the call to the First Church 
of Duluth and will be on the field soon. 


MISSOURI 


THE REPORT MADE by the First Church, 
Kansas City, to the Blue River Associa- 
tion, shows that during the year there 
had been 111 baptisms and that the pres- 
ent membership is 2586. The total 
amount of money raised during the year 
was $66,684.09, of which $31,394.10 was 
for benevolences. The recent “Pay Up 
Sunday” was a success. The offerings 
of the Sunday services, with what came 
in by mail during the week, totaled 
$4654.66. 


WISCONSIN 


THE First CHURCH, JANESVILLE, Rev. 
Raymond G. Pierson, pastor, used mov- 
ing pictures at the evening service on 
Aug. 29. There was an attendance of 
about 700. The picture shown was a 
three reel drama, “The Tale the Keg 
Told Me,” illustrating the futility of the 
worship of gold. The minister used the 
picture as the text of his sermon which 
was on the subject, “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon. earth.” Lies 
planned to continue the pictures in con- 
junction with regular evangelistic meet- 
ings each Sunday evening. Community 
gatherings, with pictures, will be held 
on Friday evenings throughout the 
winter. 


IOWA 


lowa Association 


The Iowa Association convened, in its 
eighty-third annual meeting, with the 
Hillsboro Church Sept. 16-19. The open- 
ing session was given over to the con- 
sideration of Sunday-school problems. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. T. S. 
Bovell, Rev. F. E. Weston, Rev. W. Wil- 
liams, Prof. Jay A. Lapham and Miss 
Hazel Boyd. Resolutions urging the or- 
ganization of teacher training classes, 
the reorganization of cradle roll and home 
department work on a working basis, and 
larger cooperation with our state work- 
ers were adopted and ordered to be 
mailed to every superintendent in the 
association. Mr. F. M. Church of the 
Hillsboro Church was elected president of 
the Sunday-school convention, succeeding 
Mr. C. L. Whitney of Burlington, who has 
held the office for a number of years and 
who declined the nomination for another 
term. The annual sermon was delivered 
by Rev. A. W. Miller of Ottumwa. 

The reports from the churches showed 
some to be in an excellent condition. A 
number of baptisms were reported, as 
well as many additions by letter, but the 
loss in membership reduced the gain to 
twenty-four. The Ft. Madison Church 
had a net gain of thirty-one—the largest 
gain in the association. A campaign will 
be launched immediately to care for the 
interests of the weaker churches. 

The discussions centered around the 
general theme of codperation. Interesting 
addresses of a practical nature were de- 
livered by Rev. W. B. Hutchison, Rev. 
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Oscar Creech, Rev. W. Williams, Rev. E. 
V. Goad, Hon. John M. Mercer and Rev. 
Harvey J. Moore. The latter was re- 
elected moderator, and Mr. H. D. Tade of 
the Hillsboro Church was elected vice- 
moderator. Rev. T. S. Bovell and Mr. W. 
R. Buchanan, clerk and treasurer, were 
reélected. Both have served in this ca- 
pacity for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The General Board of Promotion team, 
composed of McGlashan, Wilcox, Hager- 
man and Saunders, gave an interesting 
and helpful program, consisting of ad- 
dresses, a stereopticon lecture and illus- 
trated hymns. 

The B. Y. P. U. session was presided 
over by the president, Mr. A. L. Petry of 
Keokuk, who was reélected. An address 
was delivered by Mrs. R. J. Connelly of 
La Grange, Mo. The Farmington B. Y. 
P. U. delighted a large audience with a 
program of readings and musical selec- 
tions. 

Helpful and interesting sermons were 
delivered on Sunday by Rev. F. E. Wes- 
ton and Rev. J. A. Cochran. 

The women’s meeting was largely at- 
tended. Reports from the mission circles 
showed the work to be in a healthy con- 
dition. The speakers were Mrs. W. A. 
Starkey of Ottumwa and Miss Froeck of 
Ellis Island. Both addresses contained 
a wealth of information concerning con- 
ditions and needs. 

The number of delegates and visitors 
at the association was estimated at more 
than 300. All were hospitably enter- 
tained by the Hillsboro people. The next 
annual meeting will be held with the 


Ft. Madison Church. E. V. Goap. 
ILLINOIS 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


and bazaar of the Central Baptist Chil- 
dren’s Home will take place on Tuesday, 
Oct. 26, at the home, 504 S. First Ave., 
Maywood, Ill. Luncheon will be served 
at 12:30. Ail interested are invited to 
attend and to learn from the officers’ an- 
nual reports what is being done with the 
generous gifts made this worthy institu- 
tion. 

ABOUT NINETFEN MONTHS AGO Rey. C. 
W. Webb became pastor of the First 
Church, Wood River. There were then 
about fifty members, including some 
faithful workers. During these months 
128 people have been received into the 
church, giving a resident membership of 
175. There has been a net increase of 
122 members. On Sept. 20, under the 
direction of the state board, Rev. Mr. 
Yule put on a drive for a new building. 
By the evening of Sept. 27 he was able 
tc announce that $24,641.41 had been 
pledged. This includes current expenses 
for three years, leaving a net balance for 
the building of $19,241, to which it is 
hoped that the state board will add 
$5000. The projected church building, 
to cost about $30,000, will be started at 
once. On Oct. 3 a demonstration serv- 
ice was held on the lots on which the 
building will be located, with addresses 
by leading men of the community. The 
church is made up of workers of mod- 
erate means, and their accomplishment 
therefore is noteworthy. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF FRIENDS from all 
denominations gathered in the Marion 
Avenue Church, Aurora, on Sept. 20, in 
honor of Rev. Henry Clay Miller, who 
closed his work as pastor the following 
Sunday. He has since entered Columbia 
University to do post-graduate work. 
Substantial purses of money were given 
to both Mr. and Mrs. Miller. At the 
close of the service on the following 


Sunday, a long line of young people who 
had recently been baptized received the 
right hand of fellowship, and in the eve- 
ning there was a baptism of four candi- 
dates. During the seven years of Mr. 
Miller’s pastorate, a long-standing mort- 
gage of $3000 has been lifted, a pipe 
organ installed and extensive repairs 
made on the church building. The mem- 
bership has been almost doubled. 


THE ATTENTION OF PASTORS, church 
treasurers and others having business to 
transact with the state promotion office 
is again called to the fact that the new 
address is Room 1433, Stevens Building, 
Chicago. 


The Illinois Promotion Program 


At a recent meeting of the associational 
promotion chairmen, held in Chicago, the 
following program was worked out as a 
guide for promotion work in the state for 
the next few months. Pastors are re- 
quested to study this carefully and to 
adopt such parts of it as are adaptable 
to their own local situation: 


First period—September-November: 1. 
Follow-up work in churches that have 
not made the canvass. 2. Completing 
canvass in churches where the task was 
only partially done. 3. Effort to secure 
subscriptions from larger givers. 4. Lists 
of “specifics.” 5. Pastors’ conferences in 
each association. 6. Persistent education 
in stewardship. 7. Denominational press 
period—TuHer Baptist and Missions in 
every Baptist home—month of October. 8. 
Membership week in women’s missionary 
society—Oct. 31-Nov. 7. 9. Diligent effort 
to collect money due on pledges already 
made to New World Movement. 

Second period—January to Haster: 1. 
Evangelism. 2. Life enlistment. 3. De- 
cision days. 4. The family altar and the 
family pew, or the home and the church. 

Third period—April (anniversary 
month): 1. Pay-up Sunday. 2. New sub- 
seriptions for N. W. M. in churches al- 
ready canvassed. 3. Increases in sub- 


scriptions previously made. 4. Joint can- 


vasses for current expenses and N. W. M. 
where desired. 


The Bloomfield Association 


The Bloomfield Association held its 
eighty-fourth annual session Sept. 15 
with the Arcola Church. This is one of 
the largest associations in the state, 
being composed of forty-five churches 
with a consituency of 5500 and church 
property valued at $750,000. 

One matter of interest to the denomina- 
tion at large is the creation of a stand- 
ing council, composed of the pastor and 


two members of each church appointed 


annually, whose duty it shall be to pass 
upon candidates applying for ordination, 
to examine the petition of new churches 
desiring to come into the association, and 
to act in any other capacity which the 
churches may desire. 

The association also took an advance 
step in the matter of religious education. 
A Sunday-school, young people’s and 
missions department was organized, to 
be presided over by an executive secre- 
tary who will give all her time to the 
field. Miss Bessie Winchester was 
elected to this position. 

The Bloomfield Association was allotted 
the sum of $553,000 in the New World 
Movement. Most of the churches en- 
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tered the movement to some degree. Th 
entire association underwrote only $115 
000, one church underwriting one-fift 
of the total amount and another on 
sixth. 

The meeting this year was marked b 
a large attendance, splendid fellowshi 
and high feeling. The Arcola Chure 
entertained the association in a roye 
manner. Rey. C. C. Long of Urbana wa 
again elected to the chair and Mr. Bisel 
of Arcola was elected clerk. The associ; 
tion reported 287 accessions by conve; 
sion and baptism. Ci G@ i 


OHIO 


Bernard D. ApAms, son of Rey. an 
Mrs. J. S. Adams, missionaries to Chin: 
and now under appointment by the Fo 
eign Mission Society to its West Chin 
field, was ordained to the gospel mini| 
try at the Granville Church on Sept. 
Dr. Vernon S. Phillips was moderat¢| 
and Rev. S. W. Hamblen clerk of th 
council. 


ONE OF THE SIGNIFICANT ACTIONS Of t 
Columbus Association which met with tt! 
Alexandria Church on Sept. 7-8 was 
hearty expression of faith in Deniso 
University and of gratitude. for i 
splendid work and enlarged outlook. 
also called the university to an enlarge 
appreciation of its denominational oppo 
tunity. 


Mr. CHARLES WILKINS OF HILLSBO 
who died recently at the age of six 
three, was a loyal member of the Bapti, 
Church and will be greatly missed bo. 
in church and community. He was qui’ 
and reserved yet always ready to tal 
any part for the good of the communit 
A widow and one daughter survive hil 


Dayton Association 


The sixty-ninth anniversary is ne 
history. The meeting was held with t 
Bellefontaine Church. Pastor Fenner al 
his people entertained the delegat 
royally. The sessions were presid 
over by Dr. J. C. Early, who has be’ 
the moderator for two years. 

The annual sermon was preached 
Pastor W. B. Mickleham. Pastor Albe 
Read gave an address on “The Long a’ 
Short of the Ministry.” Mr. Read spo! 
out of long experience, having been pi 
tor of the Xenia Church for more th: 
twenty years. Dr. F. W. Sweet of Cle 
land gave a number of helpful devotior 
addresses. Dr. J. B. Slocum, the "t 


pastor of the First Church, Dayton, 
livered a sermon on “How To Devel 
the Spiritual Life of the Church.” T 
new pastors were introduced, whil 
shows that the Dayton Association, wi 
a history for long pastorates, is beis 
affected by the modern unrest. Pasi 
C. B. Jones spoke in behalf of the n/ 
ministers. Pastor MacFarlane, the n/ 
pastor at the Memorial Church, Dayt, 
gave an address on “Marshalling O! 
Young People for the Kingdom.” Pas 
Henry Brandt preached a missionary S” 
mon. 
The women held an interesting sessi'; 
Mrs. J. C. Early presiding. They 5 
secured Miss Zimmerman from Chi’ 
who instructed and pleased the audien: 
The Bellefontaine Church gave an ent” 
taining pageant called “The Pill Bot 
Pastor G. W. Johnson of Dayton 
livered a timely address on “The Se 
ice for Worship.” Dr. G. R. Robbins! 
Columbus closed the sessions with one! 
his great messages, “The Dynamic Pov 
of an Unconquerable Conviction.” 
The affairs for next year have b 
intrusted to the following capable han _ 
Moderator, Judge B. F. McCann, Daytt: 


A - 


i 
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moderator, Pastor B. F. Patt, Sid- 
y; clerk, Rollin Beck, Piqua;  treas- 
or, Mr. Smith, Bellefontaine. 

PHILIP BAUER. 


L 


Atlantic Coast 


| MAINE 


URSUANT TO A CALL issued by the Free 
‘ptist Church of Springvale, a council 
yresenting the churches of North York 
ited Baptist Association met on Sept. 
i fer the purpose of considering the 
lination to the ministry of Miss Mar- 
et Koch. Rev. I. B. Hardy of San- 
‘d was chosen moderator and Rev. 
rry H. Upton of Springvale served as 
‘rk, The examination was satisfac- 
Ly and the council voted to advise the 
arch to proceed with the ordination, 
ich was held the same evening. The 
lination sermon was. by Dr. I. B. 
wer of Waterville, the ordination 
ayer by Rev. O. W. Stuart of Water- 
‘0, the charge to the candidate by the 
derator, the charge to the church by 
vy. Franklin Blake of So. Limington, 
1 the welcome to the ministry by Rev. 
/B. Lorimer of Portland. Miss Koch 
3 seven brothers in the ministry and 
3; herself already done valiant work 
‘various parts of the state. 


Rey. Frep A. Snow has resigned the 
storate of the church at Freeport. 


| NEW JERSEY 


PURSUANT TO THE ADVICE of the perma- 
‘at council of the Camden Association, 
\. John G. Wolff, a graduate of the 
‘rman department of Rochester Theo- 
jiceal Seminary and an appointee for 
ssionary service in Brazil, was _ or- 
ned at the First Church, Egg Harbor, 
Sept. 28. The ordaining prayer was 
“red by Rev. E. E. Zechser; the charge 
_ the candidate and the welcome into 
') Ministry was given by Rev. Thos. J. 
dss, and the sermon was preached by 
v. 8. A. Kose. 


{ar CHESTERFIELD CHURCH, Rev. T. W. 
‘ans, pastor, held on Sept. 22 a church- 
/m fair in which were combined the 
\tures of a church fair and a farmers’ 
i. The community features of the 
2nt made it of wide interest in all the 
;rounding country. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rey, Wr11am D. Goste, at the First 
lurch, Fitchburg, is now preaching a 
ies of sermons on the general sub- 
|\t, “Some Superlatives of the Chris- 
‘a Religion.” The separate titles are: 
‘le Unchangeable Nature of God,” 
ie Unsearchable Riches of Christ,” 
ie Immeasurable Bounds of Divine 
ive,” “The Unshakable Foundations 
) Faith,” “The Unspeakable Joy of 
tistian Discipleship,” and “The Un- 
jmable Quality of Christian Character.” 


(HE First-HigHLAND CuHurcH and the 
> te Street Church, Springfield, are to 
ite to form one church to be known 
: the First-Highland-State Street 
/Irch, with Dr. EB. M. Lake, pastor of 
| State Street Church, as pastor of the 
jted body. Many details remain to be 
*ked out, but the union was effected 
Sept. 28, when the members of the 
‘te Street Church voted unanimously to 
ept the invitation of the First-High- 
‘d Church to form a new organization. 
> united church will assume all the as- 


sets and liabilities of both churches, and 
will for the present at least use the 
building of the First-Highland Church. 
The combined membership will be some- 
thing like 1200. The estimated value of 
the State Street Church property, dispo- 
sition of which has not yet been decided 
upon, is between $150,000 and $200,000. 
Dr. Lake has been pastor of the State 
Street Church since January of this year. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES of the Fall River 
District Sunday School Association, a 
community school of religious education 
will be held at the Baptist Temple on 
consecutive Mondays, beginning Oct 4. 
This school will make a conscientious 
effort to supplement the training given 
in the public schools and to meet the 
situation under which children receive 
less than twenty-six hours a year of spe- 
cific religious instruction while required 


to have 900 hours of secular teaching. - 


Rey. JAMES W. LEONARD, pastor of the 
Holden Church, has on account of ill 
health asked for an indefinite leave of 
absence. 


NEW YORK 


Rey. C. J. Oxtey of Utica thus reports 
to the director of religious education for 
the state of New York regarding the va- 
cation school held in his church: “It 
was a great thing for us as a church, a 
splendid training for our workers and a 
wonderful thing for the children, judg- 
ing by their words and actions. The 
enrolment steadily ‘increased from fifty 
to 222, with some visitors who came the 
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last few days and were not enrolled; 
twenty-two different churches were rep- 
resented; the average attendance by 
weeks was: first, seventy; second, 130; 
third, 128; fourth, 125; grand average, 
116. Of course the boys and girls were 
going on vacations towards the last. The 
impression made by the school was ex- 
cellent and general. It was the object 
of hearty commendation, and naturally 
the church profits by rendering such a 
service. I trust this will broaden the 
Sunday-school program throughout the 
year, especially on the _ expressional 
side.” 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE FINDINGS of a 
council held at the Central (formerly 
First German) Church, Erie, Mr. Elmer 
Baumgaertner of Erie and Mr. Adolph 
Schock of Ashley, N. D. were on Sept 
19 ordained to the gospel ministry. The 
ordination sermon was preached by 
Prof. L. Kaiser, the prayer of consecra- 
tion offered by Rev. A. P. Mihm, the 
hand of fellowship given by Rev. A. 
Bredy and the charge to the candidates 
given by Rev. R. A. Schmidt. Rev. A. 
P. Mihm was moderator and Rev. J. A. 
Beuerman was clerk. Both young men 
are students at Rochester Seminary. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. ARTHUR B. STRICKLAND began his 
work as superintendent of evangelism 
for Pennsylvania Baptists on July 1, 
1920, under joint appointment by the 
Home Mission Society and the Pennsyl- 
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vania State Convention. Mr. Strickland 
comes to his work with a wide experi- 
ence as evangelist and pastor. For two 
years he served as evangelist for the 
Chicago Union of Christian Endeavor 
Societies. Two more years were spent in 
holding meetings with the churches of 
the Middle West with marked success. 
For eight years as pastor of the First 
Church of Marion, Ind., his work showed 
what can be accomplished by pastoral 
evangelism. The average yearly acces- 
sions number 100. After three years with 
the Pearl Street Church, Providence, R. 
I., he spent some time as field secretary 
of the Roger Williams Memorial, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is the author of a 
“Life of Roger Williams” and numerous 
booklets on evangelism. He has recently 
moved to Schwenkville, Pa., and is visit- 
ing associations and churches in an en- 
deavor to reach the worthy goal: “A 
soul-winning campaign in every Pennsyl- 
vania Baptist church each convention 
year.” 


FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
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two year Courses in Business and Stenog- 


raphy; Musieal training, either Voice or 
Instrumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agricul- 
ture, Manual Training, and Religious Edu- 
cation. 

For catalog and other information ad- 
dress 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


oe 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL &°,,Sis,22¢ 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


A Book for Parents and Teachers 


Bringing Up John 


EDWARD iClear. tase suggestive. Teaches 
John (and Mary, too.) the truth about 
LEIGH oe prayer, religion,the pibles the Sab- 
ath, sacrifice, etc., so that their faith 

PELL’S may stand the test of years.”’ 
L ---RICHMOND CHR. ADVOCATE, 

atest At All Booksellers. Cloth, $1.25 
BOOK FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Av., N.Y.; 17N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our corporate name is 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 
Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 
23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
IOCHL’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON eg rovarah'g nor 


London, England 99.97 Reekman St. N.Y. 


THE ONE-HUNDRDTH ANNIVERSARY Of the 
Northumberland Association, Rev. Alvin 
A. Cober, moderator, was held in the 
First Church, Muncy, Sept. 21 to 23. 
The woman’s missionary societies held 
three meetings on the first day, with a 
banquet at six o’clock attended by 300 
women. On the same evening a men’s 
banquet was held in the Masonic build- 
ing, with 210 present. Special honor was 
given to Dr. H. C. Munro, who is over 
eighty-five years of age and has labored 
in the association more than fifty years. 
His reminiscences were thoroughly en- 
joyed, as were those of Dr. Chas. A. Soars 
at a later session. The entire program 
was of unusual interest. Rev. Edwin 
Simpson preached the opening sermon 
and Rev. W. J. Peacock the doctrinal 
sermon. “One Hundred Years of His- 
tory” was reviewed by Dr. John T. Judd. 
Dr, Lemuel C. Barnes, Dr. Raymond M. 
West and Pres. Emory W. Hunt made 
addresses oi great inspiration. Dr. A. J. 
Irey was elected moderator and Rev. 
John Sherman reélected clerk. The gen- 
erous hospitality of pastor J. D. Brehaut 
and the church at Muncy was greatly 
appreciated. 


Rev, Cuas. O. Wricut, formerly pastor 
of the church at Ridgewood, N. J., and 
later associate secretary with Dr. F. P. 
Haggard in the survey department of the 
Interchurch World Movement, has become 
general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE Baptist Union of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity held a largely attended 
meeting on Thursday evening, Sept. 23. 
It was voted to aid the Interchurch Fed- 
eration of the city in securing an execu- 
tive secretary. Rev. Brenton L. C. Baer, 
formerly of the Church of God, now a 
member of the Chestnut Street Baptist 
Church and pastor-elect of the Jackson 
Street Church, Scranton, was given 
recognition as a Baptist minister. Mr. 
Howard B. Dinwiddie, a member of the 
Glenside Church and secretary of the 
Victorious Life Council, was examined 
and recommended for ordination. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS of the state board 
of promotion were held in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia Sept. 9 and 14. These 
meetings united in endorsing the plans of 
the General Board for the continuation 
and completion of the financial campaign. 
They also endorsed the recommendation 
of the women’s societies concerning the 
appointment of a planning. committee 
which will have general direction of the 
women’s work in the state in coopera- 
tion with the state director. Mrs. H. N. 
Jones, Mrs. J. C. Lichty, Mrs. A.. B. 
Bowser, Mrs. L. C. Scattergood, Mrs. 
Jos. S. Wilds and Mrs. Chas. Reutlinger 
constituted that committee. The state 
director reported a total subscription to 
date in Pennsylvania of $4,565,000. 


THE WYOMING ASSOCIATION met with 
the church at Laceyville. A new consti- 
tution was adopted, in which large space 
was given to the board of promotion. 
Rey. Edwin Aubrey presented a report on 
the campaign, showing that some of the 
churches had accepted their apportion- 
ments, while others had not yet entered 
the campaign. The enthusiasm with 
which the association participated in the 
movement indicates that a number of 
churches will doubtless take up the cam- 
paign this fall. Addresses were delivered 
by Dr. Leroy Stephens, Director Wm. G. 
Russell and Rev. G. M. Reid of Scranton. 

THE Or CREEK ASSOCIATION met this 
year with the Second Church, Erie. A 
large delegation was present. A cordial 
welcome was extended by Pastor Kane, to 
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which Rev. W. A. Howes of North Hast 
responded, telling of the spiritual results 
that have come to his church from the 
New World Movement, and the joy with 
which the people subscribed an amount 
exceeding their allotment by $1000. Rey, 
Fred McArthur of Bradford preached the 
cpening sermon. Miss Smith of Ningpo, 
China, and Rey. J. F. Russell of the 
Philippines brought inspiring messages 
during the woman’s hour in the after. 
noon. These were followed by conferences 
of the women and men respectively. Con: 
sideration was given to the New World 
Movement, and Director Russell made an 
address and conducted a conference. The 
association expressed its cooperation in 
the movement by the appointment of a 
board of promotion. A large congrega. 
tion listened with deep interest as Rey, 
J. F. Russell told of his experiences as a 
missionary to the Philippines. 


AT AN ADJOURNED MEETING of the repre 
sentatives of the Bridgewater Association 
action was taken authorizing the appoint 
ment of an associational board of promo 
tion and the election of a representative 
to the state board. Some of the churches 
of this association which were unable tc 
enter the drive last spring are planning tc 
put on a campaign this fall. | 


THE SUSQUEHANNA CHURCH, under thi 
leadership of Rev. C. C. Walker, has mad¢ 
remarkable progress since his coming, : 
little less than a year ago. A large num 
ber have been baptized, and the churct 
expressed its appreciation of the pastor’ 
services by increasing his salary. Thi 
church at Brushville under Mr. Walker’ 
leadership is taking on new interest anc 
looking forward to a quickened spiritua 
life during the coming winter. 


Pastor L. B. BrypEN of Montrose is re 
joicing in his work. The conference a 
Montrose brings a large number of Bap 
tist people during the summer, and thei’ 
presence is a great spiritual uplift to th: 
church there. Pastor Bryden and hij 
people are expecting to conduct a finan 
cial campaign for the missionary work 0 
our denomination this fall. j ) 


THE ABINGTON AssocrATION held its an 
nual session with the First Church 
Scranton, Rev. G. M. Reid, pastor. Rev 
Claude G. Langford was chosen modera 
tor. Rev. E. B. Pollard of Crozer Semi 
nary delivered an address on the relatio) 
of the spiritual life to education. Rev 
T. B. Frizelle spoke on the value of in 
stitutes in the promotion of religious edu 
cation. Mr. Luther Keller, campaign di 
rector for the association, presented ; 
report of the results of the financial cal 
paign, urging upon the churches its con 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the War 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate i 
6 cents per word per insertion; cas 
with order. 


—a | 

EXPERIENCED FINANCIAL FIEL! 
MAN WANTED by evangelical publishin 
association in Middle West doing large Wor 
in gratuitous distribution of Scripture por 
tions and gospel booklets among the spirit 
ually-neglected; one able to appeal to Bric 
: 

| 


ple of all classes, individually and in pu 

must believe thorough: in the old-fashione 
gospel and have unblemished Christian chal 
acter—a soul-winner. Address B. F. M 
THE BAPTIST. { 


WANTED —TO COMMUNICATE WIT 
PASTOR desiring new field of labor, Sma 
city church. For particulars address 

A je 809 Forty-second St., Rock Islan¢ 
Ill. 


| 


ee. 
IMPROVED TREASURER’S RECORD 
for Baptist churches. Simple, effectiv’ 
practical. Write for free illustrated bookle 
BE. W. Swank, Publisher, Liberty, Mo. 
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‘etion as speedily as possible. Rev. C. 
. Rust of Immanuel Church, Scranton, 
slivered a practical address on funda- 
entals. Consideration was given to the 
ew World Movement, and Director Rus- 
ll conducted a conference. The asso- 
ation voiced its sympathy with the 
ovement by the appointment of a board 
- promotion and the election of Mr. 
uther Keller as its representative to 
e state board. The association closed 
ith a most helpful and inspiring ad- 
sess by Dr. C. W. Petty of New York on 
The Alternatives of Jesus.” 


Mr. ALBERT STRUNK, a prominent lay- 
an and member of the Mackey Memorial 
aurch, Bangor, passed away suddenly on 
xpt. 21. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Dr. FRANKLIN W. Swirt of Rochelle, 
|, has just closed an evangelistic cam- 
1ign at Hinton. It was one of the great- 
t spiritual awakenings that Hinton has 
ver had. A big tent, seating 2000 people, 
‘erflowed every night. All the churches, 
cluding the two Baptist churches, will 
ceive a large number of additions. The 
-angelist has now gone to Harlan, Iowa, 

conduct a similar campaign with the 
rst Church, the other churches of the 
ty cooperating. 


Pacific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A COUNCIL OF RECOGNITION was held at 
aft, welcoming to the fellowship of the 
aptist churches of Southern California 
e First Church of Taft, organized May 
/1920, with nineteen constituent mem- 
rs. Twenty-five visiting delegates were 
esent at the council. It was voted that 
e council express itself satisfied with 
e history and purpose of the church. 
| the evening service, Rev. H. A. Hun- 
‘rup led the devotions; Rev. Frederick 
.. Hatch of Bakersfield preached the 
Tmon; Rev. E. B. Singer and W. J. 
‘hultz brought words of welcome, and 
Ov. H. B. Foskett gave the charge to 
e church. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


‘Mrs. Carriz H. Roprnson becomes the 
sistant secretary of the board of pro- 
otion of the Northern California Con- 
ntion. She will have desk room at Bap- 
at Headquarters, 785 Market St., San 
Jancisco, and will hope to be of service 
the woman’s societies of the churches 
d elsewhere. She is well qualified to 
cupy this responsible position as she 
As formerly home administration secre- 
ry of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mis- 
on. Society of the East and later head- 
orker at the Judson Neighborhood 
use, New York. 


CALIFORNIA IS GROWING oLD. The San 
‘ancisco Bay Association is holding its 
ventieth annual meeting with the Chi- 
he. Church of San Francisco. The pres- 
t anniversary carries Baptist work in 
is neighborhood back to within one 
ar of the great gold year of 1849. 


‘Tue Cornine Cuurcu gave Rev. Ver- 
li H. and Mrs. Cowsert a fine reception 
| the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
‘sary of their marriage. The date, 
pt. 14, happened to be also Mrs. Cow- 
‘Vs birthday and the anniversary of 
xir son’s baptism. 


SANTA CLARA City and district are en- 
fing a remarkable growth. Pastor H. 
Mathews and his wide-awake people 


have been quick to seize the opportunity 
which this expansion has brought to 
their door, for in the past year their mem- 
bership has increased 25 per cent. They 
are hopeful that next year the growth 
will be double that of the year now 
closing. A new church house will soon 
be a necessity. 


THE HAMILTON SQUARE CHURCH, San 
Francisco, Rev. Creed W. Gawthrop, pas- 
tor, honored itself on Sept. 24, when it 
tendered a reception to its treasurer, Mr. 
W. H. Barnes. It was his eighty-sixth 
birthday and the function, which was a 
hearty one, was largely attended. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnes were prominent in the 
life of the First Church, San Francisco, 
for twenty years, from 1877 to 1897; 
since that date they have walked with 
the Hamilton Square saints. 

Dr. A. S. Puetps is the stated preacher 
of the First Church, San Francisco. It is 
said the church will not give him up ex- 
cept on one condition: the coming of the 
long-looked-for permanent pastor. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


we a ee 


COLORADO 


Dr. E. L. Krumreia began his second 
year’s work with the Bethel Memorial 
church, Denver, Sept 1. During his first 
year 110 members have been added to 
the church, and the Sunday school has 
almost doubled its number. A mission 
has been opened in a needy section of 
the city and within the limits of the 
church, and regular services, both Sun- 
day school and preaching, are being held 
on Sunday afternoons. Mr. George Pro- 
bert, a licentiate of the church, is the 
mission pastor. During the year the 
church spent $3683.92 for current ex- 
penses and $6372 for benevolences. A 
plan is now on foot to enlarge the church 
edifice to provide more room for the 
growing Sunday school. 


In the Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 
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m gether with a Dramatic Service 
* for church and community 
The f exercises, and booklets for con- 
Pilgrim gregational distribution in pre- 
Tercen- paration for 


ltenary 


: Mayflower Universal 
Bible Sunday 
NOVEMBER 28, 1920 


Send request for descriptive circular 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


1920 


A Nove? 
You'll sit: 
, Up.nights to read: 
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yBy Joseph Hoc 
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Every church should mse.“ . Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494, Lima, Ohio 


HURCH FURNITURE 7 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made, Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, Ill. 


Che Church Beautiful 


HOUSANDS of churches in America have been rendered more beautiful i 
and inspiring by the workmanship and designing of our seating department. 


All of their experience and training gained through these many years of de- q 
voted application to the finest traditions of their art is at your command 5 


#{) and disposal. igs 
i We shall consider it an honor and a privilege if we can be of any assistance ' 
5 to you in the building or refurnishing of your church edifice. § 
i } ig i { 
: American Seating Company 
} Exclusive Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Furniture 
iS GENERAL OFFICES, 1040 LYTTON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
€ Sales Offices in All Principal Cities . od) 
ag Mi 
he : : 
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‘“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.’’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
hree year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 
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State Convention Programs 
MICHIGAN CONVENTION 


The eighty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Convention will be held with the 
First Church of Coldwater Oct. 18-21. The 
program, in part, is as follows: 


Monday evening: Ministers’ conference. 
Addresa—-'The Supremacy of Christ in 
Scripture’’—C. W. Kemper, Lansing. <Ad- 


dress—‘‘The Supremacy of Christ in Chris- 


tian Experience’’—Peter MacKay, Birming- 
ham. Ht 

Tuesday morning: Address— The Su- 
premacy of Christ in Church Finance —Dr. 
F, A. Agar, New York. Addresses: The 
Supremacy of Christ in the Ministry of To- 
day,” H. A. Waite, Owosso; “The Supremacy 
of Christ in the Membership _ of g the 
Churches,’ W. E. Bowyer, Detroit; ‘‘The 
Supremacy of Christ in Our Moderr. Effi- 
ciency Program,’”’ Joseph W. Priest, Sturgis. 
Five-minute addresses — theme, Making 
Christ Supreme in the Final New World 
Drive’: ‘The Pastor as Key Man,” 126 iSlk 
Bowser, Port Huron; ‘‘Making Christ_Su- 
preme in Prayer for It,” H. M. Ford, Hills- 
dale; ‘‘“Making Christ Supreme in Plans for 
It,”’ W. T. Woodhouse, Corunna, ‘Making 
Christ Supreme in the Drive Itself,’ +C- S. 
Knight, Pontiac; ‘‘The Measure of Christ's 
Supremacy in the Ministry of Today,”’ C. R. 
Jones, Mayville. Address—‘“A New Dedica- 
tion of Our Ministry to Christ’s Supremacy 
—Thomas J. Villers, Detroit. ¥ ¢ 

Tuesday morning: Woman's Mission So- 
ciety. Reports of officers and committees. 
Address, Miss Harriet Cooper, Detroit. Re- 
ports of children’s secretary-director, World 
Wide Guild secretary-director, foreign state 
secretary, and home state director. Roll 
eall of association secretary -directors. 

Tuesday afternoon: Highty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Michigan Convention. Presi- 
dent’s address, Smith G. Young. Convention 


sermon, Howard Chapman, Ann Arbor. 
Convention business. 

Tuesday evening: Addresses by Pres. 
Stetson of Kalamazoo and Pres. Mauck of 
Hillsdale. Stereopticon survey, Harry S. 
Myers, New York. 

Wednesday morning: Address, Dr. FE. A. 
Agar. The general subject of Dr. Agar’s 
series will be ‘The High Cost of Loving 
Christ.” Topic for discussion, How ‘To 


Make Church Membership Worth While.’ 
General director’s report, Grant M. Hudson, 
Lansing. 

Wednesday afternoon: eC - 
evangelization. Address: “Organizing for 
Work,” A. H. Finn, Detroit; “Reaching the 
Immigrant,’’ Rey. William Ritzman, Lans- 
ing; ‘The Work of Church Extension, A. 
W. Lyons, Muskegon; ‘‘Providing for Our 
Negro Brethren,’ R. L. Bradby, Detroit. 
Address, Dr. Charles A. Brooks, New York. 
Conference on missions. Mission study— 
“The Church and the Community’’—led by 
Miss Lillian Bromley, Detroit. Women 
workers’ conference, led by Mrs. C. W. 
Kemper, Lansing. Address, Mrs. C. E. 
Tompkins, Benton Harbor. Conference on 
religious education. Outline of program of 
religious education for the state, C. H. 
Berry, Lansing. Address—‘‘The Coming 
Program of Religious Education for the Lo- 
cal Church’’—Seldon L. Roberts, Philadel- 
phia. Group conferences: The rural Sun- 
day school, G. W. Lawrence, Lansing; gen- 
eral management, S. H. Meyers, Detroit; 
elementary work, Mrs. Herbert’ King, 
Adrian; the organized class, F. L. Currey, 
Lansing; young people’s division, A. V. Al- 
len, Detroit. Fellowship supper. Address— 
“Securing an Adequate Teaching Force’’— 
Seldon lL. Roberts. Address—‘‘Educational 
Evangelism’’—L. I. Hansen, Kalamazoo. 

Wednesday evening: Address, Dr. Charles 
o gePoORe: Address, Rolvix Harlan, New 
York. 

Thursday morning: Address—‘‘The Uni- 
fied Church and Its Task’’—Dr. F. A. Agar. 
Report of M. and M. Board committee, Jo- 
seph W. Priest, Sturgis. Address—‘‘Retiring 
Pensions’’—Dr. P. C..Wright, New York. 

Thursday afternoon: Conference on young 


Conference on city 


people’s work. Address—‘‘The Place of 
Young People in Christian Work’’—A. H. 
Gage, Chicago. Group rallies: General 
methods, A. H. Gage; junior work, Mrs. 


Henry Crouch, Jackson. 
—B. Y. P. U. and World Wide Guild. Ad- 
dresses: ‘‘Evangelism,’’ F. R. Vine, Albion; 
“Life Work,’ A. H. Gage. Conference on 
missions. Mission study—‘‘The Bible and 
Missions.”” World Wide Guild conference, 
led by Mrs. L. H. Conrad, Royal Oak. Chil- 
dren’s conference, led by Miss Janet E. 
Howell, Detroit. General fellowship supper. 
Conference on the rural church: ‘‘What 
Equipment Should a Rural Church Have To 
Serve Fully the Needs of the Community?’ 
J. H. Davis, Rollin; ‘‘Does the Rural Min- 
istry Offer an Opportunity for Life Service?” 
George McTaggart, Stockbridge; “My Ex- 
periences in Making Myself a Rural Min- 


Fellowship supper 


ister,’ C. E. Peterson, Central. Lake; ‘‘“How 
Can a Rural Church Show the Community 
It Is Interested in Community Welfare?’”’ 


George Kimball, Jr. Addresses: Dr. Rolvix 
Harlan, New York, and G. W. Lawrence, 
Lansing. 

Thursday evening: Addresses, Mrs. S. T. 
Ford, Illinois, and Dr. John Y. Aitchison, 
New York. 

PENNSYLVANIA GENERAL 


CONVENTION 


The thirteenth annual meeting of Penn- 
Sylvania Baptists will be held in the First 
Church, Williamsport, Rev. Edwin Simpson, 
pastor, Oct. 18-21, 1920. The convention ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. Fred R. Mc- 
Arthur of Bradford, and Pres. Milton G. 
Evans of Crozer Theological Seminary will 
eonduct the devotional study periods. In 
addition to the customary annual reports of 
the boards of the convention, addresses will 
be given by Dr. Frederick Tower Galpin of 
Pittsburgh, before the ministers’ union; 
Secy. E. T. Tomlinson of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board; Rev.: Fred B. 
Igler, student-pastor at the University of 
Pennsylvania; Rev. Curtis P. Coe, lately 
come from McMinnville, Ore., to the prin- 
cipalship of Keystone Academy, Factory- 
ville; Prof. Isaac G. Matthews, who has re- 
cently accepted the chair of Old Testament 
interpretation in Crozer Seminary; Miss Ina 
E. Burton, organization secretary of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society; Mrs. Har- 
riet Newell Jones of Philadelphia; Miss Nel- 
lie G. Prescott, foreign secretary of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society; Dr. Sum- 
ner R. Vinton of New York, who will vis- 
ualize missions; and Pres. Emory W. Hunt 
of Bucknell University. Secy. J. C. Robbins, 
Miss Prescott and perhaps one or two oth- 
ers will represent the General Board of 
Promotion. At the laymen’s union, ad- 
dresses -will be given by Prof. Charles G. 
Woolsey of Baltimore, Md., Frank C. Burke 
of Pittsburgh and Albert P. Hughes of Phil- 
adelphia, and the speaker at the concluding 
session will be Dr. Frank M. Goodchild of 
New York. Frank H. Robinson of Pitts- 
burgh, the new president of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, is the president 
of the convention. The organized choir of 
the First Church, Williamsport, the Buck- 
nell Glee Club and Prof. Charles G. Woolsey 
will contribute to the musical features of 
the convention. 


How To Go 


Williamsport is easily accessible from 
every section of the state, the city being a 
terminal point for the Pennsylvania, the 
Philadelphia and Reading, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Division of the New York Central 
railroads. The Pittsburgh-Lehigh Express, 
operated conjointly by the Pennsylvania and 
Lehigh Valley railroads, passes through the 
city. There are no reduced fares, and no 
clergy half-fare permits except from points 
outside of the state. Everybody pays full 
fare. For information as to rates and 
routes, consult your nearest ticket agent. 

For the special accommodation of dele- 
gates from Philadelphia and points on its 
lines, the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
will attach extra coaches to the regular 
trains leaving the Reading terminal on Mon- 
day, Oct. 18, at 8:36 and 10:30 a. m., pro- 
vided notice be furnished the secretary 
sufficiently in advance to make adequate 
provision for the extra equipment. 


Accommodations 


Williamsport is a convention city and 
abounds in good hotels, the Park Hotel, at 
the Pennsylvania Station, and the Upde- 
graff Hotel, within easy access of the Mar- 
ket Street Station (Pennsylvania R. R.) and 
the Pine Street Station (P. & R. R. R.), be- 
ing the chief. Write at once for accommo- 
dation over the convention period. Lodging 
and breakfast will be provided delegates 
who desire entertainment in private homes. 
Other meals can be secured at nearby res- 
taurants. The First Church is located at 
Fourth and Elmira streets, in close prox- 
imity to the business section of the city. 


Programs and Credentials 


Programs and credentials will be mailed 
to the churches throughout the state ten 
days prior to the convention. Applications 
for additional credentials should be sent, with 
2-cent stamp for reply, to Dr. C. A. Soars, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, or to the 
gcrreie ys Chas. A, Walker, West Chester, 

a. 

Don’t forget your credentials. 

CHAS. A. WALKER. 


October is Periodical Month 
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ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The Illinois State Convention will meet ; 
Kewanee Oct. 18-21. The Kewanee Churc 
will furnish lodging and breakfast for 4g 
delegates and visitors free, and arrang 
ments will be made for everyone to secu) 
dinner and supper at reasonable prices, Tt} 
program, in part, is as follows: 

Monday evening: Annual sermon, Re 
Charles Durden, East St. Louis. Addres 
Dr. J. Y. Aitchison, New York. 

Tuesday morning: Discussion—‘‘The Mir 
ister as Recruiting Officer for the Log; 
Church Work,” Rev. Eaton B. Freeman, L 
Grange; ‘‘For the Kingdom Task,” Re 
George Sneath, Monmouth. Obituary repor 
Dr. M. W. Twing, Alton. Memorial ac 
dress, Dr. Smith T. Ford, Wheaton. Intr 
duction of new pastors by Supt. E. P. Bran 

Tuesday afternoon: President’s addres 
Dr. George M. Potter, Alton. Reports: D, 
partment of education, Rev. H. W. Hine 


El Paso; department of evangelism, Re 
J. L. Meads, Benton;. department of soci 
service, Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, Chicag 


Address—Ministers and Missionaries Bene 
Board—Dr. P. C. Wright, New York. Ne; 
East Relief, Capt. C. K. Morse. 

Tuesday evening: Address of welcom 
Pastor L. C. Trent. Response, Pres. Geor; 
M. Potter. Convention sermon, Dr. J. | 
Thomas, Chicago. Address—‘‘The Ne 
World Movement in the Orient,’ Miss Nell 
G. Prescott, New York. 

Wednesday morning: Report of conve 
tion board, Supt. E. P. Brand. Address 
department of women’s work—Mrs. W. | 
Topping, Elgin. Address, Dr. Gilbert ] 
Brink, Philadelphia. Address—‘‘The Loc 
Church and the State Convention’’—Dr, | 
P. Mitchell, Iowa. 

Wednesday afternoon: Report of sta 
board of promotion, Dr. Walter I. Fow) 
Galesburg. Report and address, Dr. A. | 
Peterson, Chicago. ‘‘How One Associati 
Proposes To Do Its Work,” Rev. J. W. Me 
rill, Carbondale. Address—‘‘Work Amo! 
Our Friends, the Negroes’’—Mrs. John ] 
Chapman, Chicago. 

Wednesday evening: Introduction of sta 
convention missionaries. Convention a 
dress, Hon. Frances Parker, Chicago. 

Thursday morning: Discussion of phila 
thropic institutions. Committee on ordin 


tion and ministerial efficiency, Rev. M. 
Bryant. Anti-Saloon League, Mr. T. | 
Bolger. ‘‘The Church and Her Young Pe 


ple,’’ Rev. H. G. Smith, Berwick. 
Thursday afternoon: Religious educati 
session. Address—‘‘The Church and Reli 
ious Education’’—Rev. G. A. Sheets, Roc 
ford. Conference period—three brief pape 
followed by discussion: 1. ‘‘Association 
Departments of Religious Education,” M) 
Iva L. Smith, Colchester. 2. ‘The Summ 
Assembly,’’ Rev. M. S. Bryant, Champaig 
3. “The Life Service League,’ Miss Ek 
Oberg, Kewanee. Conference period—su 
ject, ‘‘Hardest Points To Attain on t 
School Standard of Excellence’: 1. Teach 
training, etc., Mrs. E. E. Leader, Monmout 
Workers’ conference, etc., Rev. C. | 
Long, Urbana. 38. School enrolment, et 
Rev. W. B. Morris, Champaign. 4. 
ganized classes, etc., Mr. Claude E. Tiltc 
Fairmount. General banquet—topic, ‘‘Worl 


Claim on Illinois Baptists.’’ Address¢ 
“Young Life,’’ Mrs. R. V. Meigs, Quin 
“Training,’’ Rev. W. R. Yard, DeKa 


‘“Men,’’ Charles L. Major, Wilmette. ‘M 
terial Resources,’’ Rev. H. T. Abbott, Mu 


physboro. 
Thursday evening: Address—‘‘The Mé 


sage of Jesus in the World Crisis’’—Dr. 
T. Soares, Chicago. Address—‘‘In 

Light of the Past’’—Dr, W. H. Geistwe 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The New World Movement 


(Continued from page 1252) 
creased two and one-half times as co 
pared with the year 1918. Seventy-sev 
thousand dollars of the $99,000 which I 
been asked has been given. More bi 
tisms were reported than for the two p 
vious years together. i 

A Colorado Baptist writes through 
Colorado Bulletin: “Our earnest requ’ 
is that there be on the part of every m 
ister and every church earnest interc 
sory prayer to the end that every Bapt 
in Colorado may be led of the we a 
God to be a faithful steward of him 
and of his substance, that in the face 
the world’s need, Christ’s command 2 
his own resources he may do the wh! 
will of God in the matter.” ¥ 


The Baptist 


Published Every Week by the Northern Baptist Convention 


Vol. | 


SOME REAL BOYS 


You can tell by the faces of these boys that they are tingling with energy and full of pep. 
The group is neither an outing club nor a boys’ school, but a class in the Sunday 
school of the First Church, Anderson, Ind. Its membership has grown 
from six to seventy within the past nine months. Can you beat 
it? If so, send on a photograph and we will print it. 

See article on ““How One Boys’ Class Was Built Up” 
for further details concerning this class. 


——— iinet 


ANNUITIES 
LE GAC IES 


p2zyments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 


Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. ¥W. 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 


sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


276 Fifth Ave- 


Publication Socicty. 
D. D, General Sec- 
Philadel- 


American’ Baptist 
Gilbert N. Brink, 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
EK. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New Y ork, Vie 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
Works (N.Y. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Frank W. 
276 Fifth 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. pe 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York. eNive 


] Write 
| for this 
Booklet 


“Biblesand Bonds’’tells 
the interesting story of 
a world wide work and 
a safe investment yield- 
ing as high as 8%. 


Ask for Booklet B 


American Bible Society 
Bible House Astor Place New York 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Our corporate name is 


“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 
Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 


Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 
23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Short Talks on Invest- 
ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


Real Estate Mortgages 
il. THE SECURITY 


| Pes per cent of the value of the 
property is generally considered a 
conservative amount for a first mortgage 
joan. More than this may be safe in 
many cases, while even less would be 
hazardous in others. Hence, the very 
first question is concerning the value of 
the property offered as security. The bor- 
rower is required customarily to make a 
written application, describing the prop- 
erty and its location in considerable de- 
tail, with his own statement of its value, 
productivity, rental, ete. After this, it 
should be inspected by the person who is 
to make the loan, or by some competent 
and trustworthy appraiser. 

The nature of the property, whether 
business, residential or factory, its de- 
sirability and accessibility of location, 
the ground value, character, cost and 
rental value of the buildings, and the 
surroundings (both present and prospec- 
tive) are the more important elements 
in judging city real estate. For the 
ordinary investor, a mortgage on well 
located and substantially improved resi- 
dential property occupied by the owner 
is most desirable. Business property is 
less so, especially when the buildings 
were erected for a particular purpose; 
while vacant or non-productive security 
is searcely to be considered. In the case 
of a farm, special attention should be 
given to its productivity, the character 
of the soil, the proportion of waste land, 
and the value of its products over a term 
of years, good and bad. Location is im- 
portant—within a few miles of market, 
good roads being a factor. Its desirabil- 
ity is enhanced if it is situated in a pro- 
gressive community. 

Usually loans are made on the basis of 
the value of the farm, exclusive of 
buildings, so that fine buildings are less 
important than good soil and location, 
but usually indicate good management. 
The borrower’s character and capability 
are not to be overlooked, but may not 
continue during the term of the loan, as 
the property may change hands. Other 
things being equal, a farm occupied by 
the owner is preferable to one worked 
by a tenant. 

When one finds it necessary to invest 
outside of his own locality, the condi- 
tions surrounding the proposed security 
should be known. If on city property, 
obviously a security located in a well de- 
veloped city with varied industries is 
much to be preferred to that situated in 
a boom town or a community dependent 
on a single industry. Likewise, for farm 
loans, a locality should be selected where 
climatie and soil conditions are so favor- 
able as to guard against repeated crop 
failures. And one not in touch with 
local affairs will do well to select loans 
based on diversified farming. Specialized 


. of the preparatory plans for the two new! 


‘many of the larger cities of the Hast and 
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agriculture presents risks similar to 
that of one-industry cities. 

Having found satisfactory security, 
either by personal examination or from 
a dealer’s circular, it now remains to be 
seen what documents the investor re- 


ceives in exchange for his money. 


Fresh from the Field 


The annual meeting of the General 
Board of Promotion will be held in the 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, beginning on 
the evening of Nov. 30 and continuing 
through Dec, 1 and 2. 


The Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga, 
opened on Oct. 5 with every classroom 
and dormitory filled to its utmost @a- 
pacity. There are now fifty-six teachers 
in the faculty, nearly all of whom have 
had ripe experience in their special lines, 
Each succeeding year brings more ad- 
vanced pupils. This is true again this) 
year. The outlook for the coming school 
year is hopeful. 


Since his return from a year’s activities| 
abroad, Dr. Charles A. Brooks has been 
taking up again the affairs of his office as 
secretary of city and foreign-speaking| 
missions of the Home Mission Society.) 
He is now codperating in the completion 


community houses, one at Weirton, W. 
Va., and one at Rankin, Pa. His report! 
of the survey made by the committee of 
the Baptist World Alliance of Baptist 
work in Europe has been received with! 
great interest by many associational 
meetings, conferences and conventions. 
The advanced program is taking him to 


Middle West, including Pittsburgh, 
Rechester, Buffalo and Cleveland. 4 


Alejandro Trevino, who has been ap: 
pointed president of the Mexican Baptist 
Seminary at Saltillo, is recognized as one 
of the leading Protestants in the country.| 
The school has opened with thirty-two| 
students and expects to enroll thirty: 
eight or forty by the end of the month, 
This is the largest enrolment enjoyed so 
far by this important school. 

| 


Official announcement is just made at| 
the University of Chicago of the appoil 
ment of Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, pro 
fessor of Biblical and Patristic Greek, to 
be secretary to the president, to succeed! 
David Allan Robertson, who has been 
made dean of the colleges of arts, litera: 
ture, and science. Professor Goodspeed, 
who is the son of Dr, T. W. Goodspeed, 
corresponding secretary of the board of. 
trustees and for many years its secretary, 
has been connected with the department 
of Biblical and Patristic Greek for more 
than twenty years. He is especially con: 
versant with the history and activities of 
the university, being himself a graduate, 
of its Divinity School and having alsc 
received from it his doctor’s degree. — 


The First Baptist Church, Troy, N. a 
celebrated its 125th anniversary Oct. 10) 
15. Among the speakers, in addition tc 
the pastor, Dr. Thos. H. Sprague, weré! 
Dr. Jos. C. Robbins and Drs. L. M.S} 
Haynes and Geo. P. ‘Perry, forme!) 
pastors. 
Dr. Frank O. Belden, pastor of the 
First Church, San Diego, Cal., is preach) 
ing a series of Sunday-evening sermons 
on the ten commandments. On the even) 
(Continued on page 1284) i 
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We Will Do Our Best: Will You? 


VERY mail brings to the editors of THr Baprist words 

of appreciation of the paper. Some writers tell how 
their early hopes have been exceeded. Others tell of hos- 
tility changed to friendship by the fair baptistic policy 
adopted by the editors. All mention with approval what 
they call tne “constantly increasing worth” of this new 
journal. The editors being human, and also desirous of 
serving the denomination in the best possible way, these 
words are naturally pleasing. 


The people who so write are getting before them the 
facts which must be had if one is to have real loyalty to 
the denomination and its larger purposes. It is impossible 
for them to be provincial in their thought or niggardly 
with their gifts as they come to see how large a mission 
and what wide possibilities face Northern Baptists in days 
when it is so interesting merely to be alive. We congratu- 
late the churches to which they belong. 


But as yet only a small percentage of the families in 
our Northern Baptist churches are reached by all of our 
denominational papers combined. The field of possible sub- 
seribers has only just been touched. For every actual 
subscriber, there are ten possible subscribers. What is 
needed is that pastor and literature committee go after 
these other ten with the same energy and _ persistence 


shown in an every-member canvass. The subscriptions can 
be had if people are approached in the right way. 


We are looking to the live pastors of the churches to 
put on such a campaign this month. They will do this 
not for the sake of Tur Bap7ist alone, but in the interest 
of a stronger life in their own churches, in order to give 
their members first-hand knowledge of the currents of 
thought in the denomination, to inform them of actual 
chureh conditions in all parts of the country, and to in- 
spire them with zeal for the objectives of the New World 
Movement. 


It is easier in every church to get members than it is 
to get workers. Evangelism must not be neglected, but 
the training of members should be magnified above what 
is now done. A copy each of THe Baptist and Missions 
in the home will bring invaluable training and will change 
into active members some of that 50 per cent which is 
now inactive. 


THE Baptist can help you. We will do our best: will 
you? As you promote the circulation of the paper, it will 
prove itself the best friend of your church. 


October is Periodical Month 


Boost the BapristT. 


THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 


Editor-in-Chief: Latuan A. CRANDALL 
Managing Editor: Epcar L. KiLtLam 
Associate Editor: ArTHUR W. CLEAVES 


Contributing Editors: 


ProrEessor WiLL1AM Lyon PHELPS 

Mrs. BertHA GRIMMELL JUDD 

PRESIDENT LEONARD W. RILEY REVEREND FREDERICK E. TAYLOR 

REVEREND S. W. CUMMINGS PRESIDENT JoHN W. BAILEY 
GOVERNOR Cart E. MILLIKEN 


RATES: Single subscriptions, $2.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
more, $2.25; church clubs including every family, $2.00; single copies, 
10 cents. In foreign countries the postage is $1.04 extra; in Canada, 
52 cents extra.) CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new ad- 
dresses should be in our hands at least two weeks before the change 
is to go into effect. REMITTANCES: Should be made payable to 
THE BAPTIST. Acknowledgment made through change of label date. 
All subscribers are regarded as permanent and are expected to notify 
the publishers and pay arrearages if they wish to discontinue THE 
BAPTIST. f 

ADVERTISING: Rate per agate line, 30 cents; full page (420 
agate lines), $125.00. No time or space discounts. Cover rates on 
application. Address E. L. Killam, Director of Advertising, 417 South 

earborn Street, Chicago, II. ; 

CORRESPONDENCE relating to subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE BAPTIST, Subscription Department, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. , : 

_ BRANCH OFFICES: _ The office of the state director of promotion 
in each state is an office of THE BAPTIST. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE E. Horr 
HELEN BARRETT MOoNTGOMERY 
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Baptist Fundamentals 


The formal addresses delivered at the Pre- 
Convention Conference in Buffalo, N. Y., June 
21 and 22, 1920, have been assembled in this 
volume. Together they constitute a _ repre- 
sentative and significant group of writings. 

Registering some of the more conservative 
as well as some of the more liberal phases 
of recent theological thought in Baptist cir- 
cles, and restating some of the finest fea- 
tures of the Baptist heritage, the book is 
an index of some striking elements in the 
making of denominational history today. 
12mo, 202 pages, bound in cloth. 


$1.25 net, postpaid. 


The Stature of a Perfect Man 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M. D. 


A physician’s contribution to the statement 
of natural laws in the spiritual world. Through 
science, ‘‘undreamed-of natural secrets have 
become the commonplaces of popular informa- 
tion.’’ Doctor Lerrigo has drawn upon one 
department of this widely disseminated classi- 
fied knowledge in an attempt to indicate the 
wealth of possibilities of teaching by means 
of parable the truth concerning the life 
processes of the soul. “A classification ot 
those laws of spiritual health which parallel 
the normal physiological processes of the body, 
and which may perhaps fitly be termed the 
physiology of the inner life, should be help- 
ful in leading us to a correct understanding 
of soul health.’’ 


Boards, $1.00 net 


Child of the Sea 


By Mrs. J. P. DUGGAN 


The journal of a Christian worker in Porto 
Rico in the years immediately subsequent to 
the passage of the island into possession by. the 
United States. It could not fail incidentally 
to open windows upon the attractiveness of 
the tropical scenery; but its finest service is 
in introducing the reader to the home life of 
the people, the humbler folk especially, and in 
showing how practical is the touch of the 
woman missionary upon the home interests 
of intelligence, health, and morals. The book 
has been adopted as collateral reading for 
mission cireles. Illustrated. 


Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


The American Baptist 
Year-Book for 1920 


A complete directory and record of North- 
ern Baptist Activity for the past year. 


75c net, postpaid. 


Our new, large, illustrated, classified catalog of 
Church and Sunday School supplies, Bibles and 
Testaments. An encyclopedia of material for 


every need. 


Latest Publications from the Press of the 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Friday’s Footprints 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Truth embodied in a tale enters in at open 
doors. Here are missionary stories—almost 
two-score of them—told by a master of story- 
telling who has so coordinated her work and 
who presents her material in such a fascinat- 
ing way that to read her chapters is to take a 
personally conducted tour around the world 
of missionary interest. Miss Applegarth’s 
charming style in expression of her thorough 
grasp of facts is most effective to win atten- 
tion and to lodge information. A worth-while 
book for the juniors, and the seniors will not 
think it beneath them. 


Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


Old Trails and New 


By COE HAYNE 


An illustrated collection of true stories of 
Baptist Home Mission fields, presented under 
five general captions: ‘“‘The Frontier,’’ ‘“The 
City,’’ ‘“‘Rural Communities,’’ “Industrial Com- 
munities,’ and ‘‘Americans All.’’ The volume 
includes stories of the Frontier, City, and 
Rural Missions. It tells us of foreign-speak- 
ing work, the Gospel Cruisers, the chapel cars, 
the Mexican, Central American, and Indian 
Missions, thus covering the work fostered by 
the two Home Mission Societies, the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, the State 
Conventions and City Mission Societies of 
the Baptist denomination. 


Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


The Triumph of the Mission- 


ary Motive 


Edited by the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention 


A series of closely related chapters, designed 
to show the relation of the Christian mis- 
sionary motive and message, not only to the 
spiritual salvation of individuals, but to the 
freedom and safety of mankind in the long, 
heroic struggle toward higher civilization. The 
work of the missionary motive in the World 
War, the social applications of this motive at 
home and abroad, the power of the Christian 
spirit in shaping the ideal of America’s duty 
to the world, and the appeal of the missionary 
motive to young men and women—these are 
some of the topics handled by the group of 
peculiarly qualified writers. 


Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


SEND FOR THESE TWO NEW CATALOGS 


The Church and 
Sunday School Builder 


Selected Book Catalog 


with 


Holiday Bulletin 


A carefully selected list of books for all pur- 
poses— Religious, Biographical, Juvenile, 
Poetry, Humorous, Travel, Gift Books. Some- 
thing to suit the tastes of everyone. Also an 
illustrated list of Holiday material. 


A POST CARD TO OUR NEAREST BRANCH WILL BRING YOU EITHER OR BOTH. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis New York Los Angeles Kansas City Seattle Toronto 


we 
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Fresh from the Field 
(Continued from page 1282) +} 


ing of Sept. 26, many sailors from th 
U. S. S. Melville and Buffalo and othe 
ships were present and two navy me 
were baptized. 


For four years the downtown churche 
of Springfield, Ill., have united in oper 
air services on Sunday afternoons durin) 
the summer months. The fourth serie; 
just ended, has been signally successfu 
The attendance has been large and th! 
interest deep. A fine chorus choir, suy 
ported by two bands and an orchestrz 
furnished most effective music. Wit. 
one exception, all sermons were by loca 
pastors. The city papers co-operate! 
most heartily by giving publicity to th 
program from week to week. 


The Teneleven Club, an organisa 
of business men, gave a dinner at th 
home of the vice-president, West Bai 
rington, R. I., on Sept. 25, to Dr. S. F 
McCurdy, who is to leave soon to re 
engage in missionary work in Sagaing 
Burma. Following the dinner, a deligh’ 
ful program of speaking and singing wa 
carried out, at the close of which Di 
McCurdy was presented with a Coron 
typewriter. 


Dr. D. J. Evans was on October 8 ir 
augurated as president of William Jewel] 
College, the exercises being held in th’ 
Christian Church at Liberty, Mo. | 

The sum of $42,500 passed through th 
hands of the treasurers of the Marc 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, Dr. John M 
Moore, pastor, during the last year, a¢ 
cording to the treasurer’s report, at | 
recent annual meeting. Four series 0 
sermons have been blocked out for th 
Sunday mornings of the next eigh 
months on the general subject, “Th 
Christianity of Christ,’ the year’s tex 
of the church being, “We would se 
Jesus.” 


Mr, G. W. Newton of Cedar Falls, 1a 
a friend of Pres. B. D. Weeks of Bacon) 
College, has recently presented th’ 
school with a fine moving picture m@ 
chine, which will be installed at once 
Only one other of our colored schools 
Morehouse College, has such a machine 
In these days of teaching by picture a 
well as by the printed page, many fact 
and truths can be impressed upon al 
audience of young people more efficientl; 
by a picture than by any printed pag 
or human voice. Such a present woul 
add greatly to the equipment and effi 
ciency of all our home mission schools 


At the state convention held in Bis 
marck, N. D., recently, Rev. Fred E 
Stockton, general superintendent, rea 
his first report, which demonstrated ¢ 
splendid grasp of the situation in th/ 
state and a remarkable amount of worl 
done since he assumed charge in Feb 
ruary. | 

The freshman class at Bates College 
Lewiston, Me., is the largest in the his 
tory of the institution, numbering 181 

The name of Rev. Clarence S. Burns 
207 Washington St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
should be added to the list of studen’ 
pastors. Through the First Church, 0! 
which he is pastor, and aided by 4 
state convention, Mr. Burns seeks t 
serve students at the State Normal Col 
lege and at the Cleary Business College 
Jn the first-named institution there aré 
at least seventy-three Baptist students 
enrolled. Parents and pastors will pleas 
put Mr. Burns in touch with any youn 
people whom he can help. 
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Give Attention to Evangelism 


') the Buffalo meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
the following report by the committee on evangelism, Rev. 
‘Villers, chairman, was unanimiously adopted: 
‘We believe that our year’s program should be so planned 
two periods shall be kept uninterruptedly for this most 
‘amental work. As heretofore including enlistment week, 
sovember, nature’s harvest thanksgiving month, be set aside 
| great ingathering month for all the churches throughout 
convention territory. Then the 'Haster season, which by 
on consent offers a most propitious opportunity, should be 
carly used to the fullest extent. 
‘We request the department of evangelism in our Home 
‘on Society to prepare a suggestive program, calling the at- 
on of every pastor to the time and importance of it all; and 
irther request that all other denominational programs shall 
spt far enough away from these two periods to afford the 
thes an uninterrupted chance to prepare for them and to 
» Measures for conserving the results. Evangelism in the 
lest New Testament sense is the thing most essential to our 
2h life. Nothing must supercede it. Nothing can. 
‘In the last analysis, no matter how numerous and com- 
lable the denominational plans may be, success or faiiure 
with the local church. We succeed just in proportion as 
‘aembers themselves do the work of evangelists. If the dis- 
3 themselves fail to become disciplers of others, there is 
| hope that our Lord will do any mighty works in that 


Be? 


et every one of our churches be praying and planning now 
ake November rich as a month of soul-winning. 

' 
' Missionary Sailings During September 
/EAMER “Siberia Maru” from San Francisco on Sept. 24: 
Rey. and Mrs. James V. Latimer and family, Dr. and Mrs. 
| MacKenzie and family. 

Steamer “Venezuela” from San Francisco on Sept. 18: Dr. 
Mrs. Henry Newman and family. 

Steamer “Empress of Russia” from Vancouver on Sept. 23: 
) Marion H. Boss, Miss Marjorie Fleming, Miss Myrtle Den- 
Miss Dorothy Taggart, Miss Hazel Malliet, Miss Lettie G. 
er, Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Cossum, Rev. and Mrs. A. I. 
dith, Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Tompkins. 

‘Steamer “Monteagle”’ from Vancouver on Sept. 23: Miss 
‘Gifford. 

Steamer “Empress of Nanking” from San Francisco on 


/ 25: Miss Helen Ritner, Miss Ruth Hall, Miss Margaret 
1g 


| 


Suggestions for the Campaign 


order that pastors and church workers may be ready to re- 
yond to the call of their state director of promotion to begin 
“ampaign for the completion of the One Hundred Million 
| the plan adopted at Winona Lake for the commencement 
-@ work is here given: 
‘In view of the fact that “the paramount issue is the spirit- 
ife,” we make the following suggestions as to the order of 
entation of the New World Movement in local churches: 
“First Sunday: Spiritual emphasis, Let the pastor appeal 
is people for adequate spiritual response to the present 
ineeds. (a) Revival of devotional study of Bible, (b) En- 
ent of intercessors, (c) Reemphasis of importance of fam- 
Toup meetings where a-large emphasis should be placed 
_ heed of prayer and personal work to win souls to Christ. 
‘Second Sunday: Presentation of forward steps our denomi- 
mis taking as shown by means of Survey. 
‘Third Sunday: Stewardship emphasis. Call upon mem- 
a tithe their income and accept responsibilities as 
ards. 


‘Fourth Sunday: Financial canvass exploited together with 
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The Bulletin Board 


new standards of giving actually reached by hundreds of 
churches, 

“The General Board of Promotion will be prepared to fur- 
nish charts and lectures and, so far as possible, stereopticon 
lectures on the above named topics.”’ 

It should stimulate our churches to know that in reports 
tabulated from 1760 churches, the subscriptions average $95.24 
per pledger for benevolence and missionary purposes. This is 
more than six times their former highest average. 


All Must Get Together 


ISTEN to this resounding call from Pres. Faunce of Brown 

University: 

“The day of the so-called “drive” is over. 
systematic, serious, intelligent giving is at hand. 

“The public can no longer be driven in a single week of 
hectic endeavor, but it can be led by wise men into an accept- 
ance of far-reaching plans for the kingdom of God. 

“The $100,000,000 fund must and shall be fully raised. Not 
only the credit and honor of the denomination is at stake, but 
the welfare of all our institutions, the life of our missionary 
enterprises and the continuance of many schools and colleges. 
The budget was constructed by the keenest minds among us 
and every dollar appropriated must be secured unless our in- 
stitutions are to falter, our plans to be broken up and our 
workers to be discharged—and that is unthinkable. 

“There is no question of the ability of our people to raise 
this money. It is always easier to do a big thing than a little 
thing. The small appeals we constantly throw into the waste 
basket; the really great things that means the permanent ex- 
pansion of the kingdom of God we cannot throw aside, cannot 
evade, but must meet courageously and victoriously. 

“This thing cannot be done by hired men—“the hireling 
fleeth” in the face of difficulty. All of us must get together, 
work together, stay together until the goal is reached. The re- 
sult will then be vastly more than money. It will be new cour- 
age and confidence for all our workers and a permanent foun- 
dation for those who succeed us.” 


The time of 


Dr. Deissmann Points the Way 


SKED to state what the Federal Council can do to help in 

the solution of existing difficulties, Prof. Adolf Deissmann, 
of the University of Berlin, makes the following reply: 

“T would consider these as general tasks to be fulfilled by 
the Federal Council: 

“1. To fight against the unyielding hatred and the phar- 
isaical self-sufficiency that are opposed to reconciliation with 
Germany, and to create an atmosphere of confidence and good- 
will. 

“2. A most sincere, yet brotherly discussion with German 
Christians, of all points that hinder a reconciliation in the re- 
spective countries, particularly of the question of guilt—the 
guilt of different nations and persons before the war, in the war 
and after the war. 

“3. Recognition of the personal bona fides of German 
Christians even in cases where perhaps a marked difference of 
views as to single questions cannot be directly overcome. 

“4. Toa fortify Christian solidarity, firstly of the churches 
not Roman, but secondly of Christianity as a whole, by forward- 
ing all ecumenical endeavours of our times, if wholesome and 
realizable ideas are alive in them. 

“Special tasks of importance: 

“1. The Federal Council could continue its endeavours to- 
wards an ending of a state of war with Germany and reforming 
the League of Nations after the original American ideal of a 
society of free nations with equal rights. 

“2. The Federal Council could throw into the balance its 
whole authority for the purpose of liberating the German Chris- 
tian missions in heathen countries, oppressed at present. 

“3. To show an active interest in the material distress of 
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evangelical communities in the territories taken from Germany 
and Austria, particularly in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia 
and Roumania. 

“4. To defend unlimited religious freedom (as to constitu- 
tion, confession, rites, teaching and education), wherever it is 
endangered, for instance, by autocratic language laws (as in 
Alsace), or wherever ancient Christian units are in danger of 
disruption from a point of view merely political. 

“5. To fight against the growing militarism and navalism 
of the victorious nations and to support the general disarma- 
ment solemnly promised by Lansing before the armistice in 
November, 1918.” 


Rocking-Chair Christians 


OCKING-CHAIR Christians are found in every church, but 

they do not get anywhere, for the movement of a rocking 
chair is lost motion. Baptist women have no time for rock- 
ing, rocking, rocking, with their goal set for membership week: 
Every woman in the church an active member of the mission 
circle. Speaking of the goal, are you ready for the signal to 
start? Look over your equipment; instruct your workers; pre- 
pare a definite program for each day; see that all printed 
matter is at hand; get everything else out of the way; pray 
for sufficient faith; leave rocking chairs for the incapacitated, 
and go forth to service for Him. 


Nothing Extravagant 


EV. ROBERT A. ASHWORTH, pastor of the First Church, 

Milwaukee, Wis., writes: 

“This is the most inspiring hour for Northern Baptists, 
to my mind, that this generation has known, and it pre- 
sents the greatest challenge to our faith and consecration. We 
are a unit in approving the objects to which the $100,000,000 
are to be devoted. There is nothing extravagant about our 
plans for missionary and educaticnal advance. Some of the 
things that we mean to do should have been done long ago and 
should not be longer delayed. The consecration of life already 
made by noble workers at home and abroad demands an ade- 
quate financial support. To do less than is planned would be to 
fall far short of both opportunity and duty. Those churches 
and individuals which have already done their best for the New 
World Movement have received a rich blessing. They are look- 
ing eagerly to their brethren for a similar response. The early 
completion of the fund is demanded by our denominational self- 
respect, our obligation to our faithful missionaries and teachers, 
our regard for our young people in whom rests our hope for 
the future usefulness of the denomination, and, above all, by 
our love for our Lord and Master, and our devotion to his king- 
dom, which is our only excuse for living. Baptists can raise the 
balance easily, if they will, and with joyous and prompt en- 
thusiasm. I am confident that they will.” 


A Ford as a Mission Worker 


¢ HAN new worker is making his appearance here and there all 

over India,’ writes Frank H. Levering. “The new 
worker has several marked peculiarities that fit him remark- 
ably for mission service. Most missionaries and mission workers 
are limited to one line of work. A Ford is not so limited. If 
he hits a place where the work is medical, he fits in perfectly. 
The ordinary missionary is doctor or preacher only. A Ford 
is different. He fits into any line of work. There is never a 
misfit for him. He is right by the doctor any time of the day 
or night. Some helpers are not good at carrying things. A Ford 
carries medicine, instruments, bandages, and does not complain 
even if the doctor and nurse climb in too, Call him any time, 
midnight or midday, and in five minutes he is ready and off. If 
he is called at night he does not even have to rub his eyes to be 
sure that he is awake. 
for him Bibles, books, a phonograph, a stereopticon, anything 
he needs in the work. He goes fifty miles as willingly as five. 
He never tires. If the road is a fine government-made road he 
makes his best time, and if it is a cart track he slows up a bit, 
but takes it. 

“He lives on very little. A few gallons of gasoline to keep 
his internal machinery working and some oil for his joints 
quite meet his requirements for a considerable journey. He can 
remain in the open all night, except in the rainy season. He 
is one of the best mission workers ever sent abroad for all- 


If he is helping an evangelist he carries ° 


were lost. 
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around work. Every missionary who has one of the new 
ers wishes that every other missionary may soon he 
Whether the field to which he is sent contains 1500 
miles, or even 2000, matters not to him. He decides to 
and gets busy. The Ford family is capable of being 
helpful family in mission service, if only a sufficient 
of its members can be recruited and sent.” 


Jerusalem 


HOUGH the physical aspect of the Jerusalem of } 
will remind the visitor of the Biblical Jerusaiem he) 
realize a change from the cosmopolitan character of the cri) 
with whom he rubs shoulders on the streets,’ says a second) 
letin from the Washington, D. C., headquarters of the Nat; 
Geographical Society concerning the Holy City. | 
“In the days of Christ, Jews were the dominant eleme) 
the population though there were numerous representatiy) 
the conquering Roman Empire. In addition there im 
sprinkling of traders of the eastern countries that was | 
found in all cities of that day that were easy of access by y{ 
or situated on important caravan rouies. But the streets ot 
Jerusalem of today show forth more diverse types and ¢| 
the ear with a more complicated babel of tongues than any 
city in the world. 

“Americans who do not realize the many divisions 
which Christianity has fallen may learn much by a walk: 
the streets of the Holy City. There one will meet sandal 
barefooted Greek, Latin and Armenian priests, sisters of) 
ious orders from the numerous convents situated within) 
without the walls, Protestant ministers of various sects, ani 
grims, some somberly, some colorfully dressed, from every| 
under heaven. Mingled in the streams of Christians, he wil 
Jews and Turks and Arabs and towering Indian Mussulr: 
for Jerusalem is not alone the Holy City of the Christian 
is dear and sacred to the hearts of the Israelites, while follc 
of Mohammed hold it only second in sacredness to Me} 


My Relations with Him 


NE of the heroes who fell in France had on his persd 

old English manuscript with the following: 

Let me tell you how I made His acquaintance: 

I had heard much of Him, but took no heed. | 

He sent daily gifts and presents, but I never thanked i 

He often seemed to want my friendship, but I remi 
cold. 
I was homeless and wretched and starving, and in 
every hour, and He offered me shelter and comfort and 
and safety. But I was ungratefui still. 

At last He crossed my path, and with tears n His eye 
besought me, saying, “Come, and abide with me.’ 

Let me tell you »ow He treats me now: 

He supplies all my needs. 

He gives me mor? than I dare ask. p| 

He anticipates my “very need. ; 

He begs me to ask for more. 

He never reminds of my past ingratitude, 

He never rebukes me for my past follies. 

Let me tell you further what I think of Him: 

He is as good as He is great. 

His love is as ardent as it is true. ; 

He is as lavish of His promises as He is faithful in 
ing them. 

He is as jealous of my love as He is deserving of it. 

I am in all things His debtor, but He bids me call! 
friend. 

“A friend who sticketh closer than a brother.” dé 

—C. E. Cornell, in Herald of Holin 


=. * . 


The large hall erected in Tokio, Japan, as the meeting; 
of the World’s Sunday School Convention, was entirel) 
stroyed by fire on the afternoon of Oct. 6. The opening S 
of the convention was not held until evening of that day 
the big chorus of Japanese and foreigners was rehearsing 4! 
time when the fire broke out, and it is remarkable that no’ 
In the struggle to reach the exits many 0. 
women had their clothes torn and ruined and some susti 
minor injuries. The building seating 3000 people, was er 
by the Japanese for the occasion, and was to have bee 
served aS a permanent memorial of the great convell 
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Taking the Sunday School Seriously 


| FOW long can a nation endure, 69.3 per cent 
I of whose children and youth are receiving 
systematic instruction in the religious and moral 
etions upon which our democr -atic institutions 
2” This question, asked by the committee of 
Interchurch which had charge of the religious 
cation survey, we may not ignore with safety. 
must reckon with facts. Two out of every three 
dren and youth in the United States attend no 
‘gious school. A vast number who begin attend- 
) Sunday school as small children drop out in the 
en’? years. In almost all of the Protestant de- 
ninations the attendance ba Sunday school is 
than the church membership. For example, the 
S. religious census for 1916 reported 1,232,135 
mbers in the churches of the Northern Baptist 


avention, with a Sunday school attendance of 
18,952. If we may trust reports, the proportion 


Sunday-sechool scholars to church members is 


idily decreasing. In view of the certainty that 
d government rests upon morality and that mor- 
y must have a religious sanction, these facts are 
se for alarm. 
We may well ask ourselves, also, how long the 
reh will be able to make satisfactory growth 
on the Sunday school has become moribund. In 
‘imteresting sketch of the Calvary school, Wash- 
‘on, D. C., the statement is made that, during Dr. 
ene’s notable pastorate of forty-one years, no 
cial evangelistic services were held. And yet, 
ing those years 2120 were added to the church 
baptism, the great majority coming from the 
iday school. It is safe to say that in most of our 
rehes the school furnishes the major part of the 
itions upon confession of faith. This being so, 
eeds no argument to show that the prosperity of 
‘church is conditioned upon the prosperity of the 
day school. 
In view of this unchallenged fact, the parsimony 
a which the Sunday school is treated by many 
irehes is astounding. <A study of nineteen 
vehes i m a typical small city showed that out of 
ty dollar raised and expended only two cents 
‘t to Sunday-school expenses. Money was avail- 
» for music, benevolence, the pastor’s salary, the 
‘tor, insurance, the upkeep of the building, but 
6 or none for the religious training of those who 
to determine the chur ch life and the national life 
iagorrow. The school carried on under such 
litions may be able to maintain an existence, but 
il be at ‘‘a poor, dying rate.” 
Where the Sunday school is taken seriously it 
be, in fact and not in theory only, a church 
ol. The assumption that the school has value 
’ for children needs but to be stated to be ree- 


ognized as baseless. The Bible is the source of our 
knowledge concerning Jesus Christ and his saving 
work. If it contained nothing but this, still its 
study would be demanded by every consideration 
which has to do with man’s spiritual well-being. 
When we consider the religious history, biography, 
poetry and didactic teaching which it contains, in 
addition to the record of the earthly life of our 
Lord, the neglect of it by any Christian is hard to 
understand. 

Our valuations are given force by their expres- 
sion in conduct. It is of little use simply to ‘‘ap- 
prove’’ our school, for no school ever grew to power 
on approval alone. The investment of time and 
money and toil conditions success; and here comes 
the rub. People are busy and not a few are over- 
worked. The man who was fore-ordained to be a 
superintendent may refuse to obey his call because 
he is a hard-working business or professional man, 
and feels that he cannot take on the added burden of 
the school. The ‘‘born teacher’? may be teaching 
in the puble schools and is tired when Sunday 
comes around. ‘Those who consent to serve do not 
always sense the importance of regularity in at- 
tendance and of painstaking preparation, and the 
school suffers accordingly. 

Some who read the articles which appear in this 
issue of THe Barrisr describing the Hubbell Class 
and the Calvary Sunday School will sigh and say: 
“That can be done in a big city and a big church, 
but not in our little village and our little chureh.’ 
In one sense that is true. The small school in the 
small village cannot hope to compete in size with its 
metropolitan sister school, but that should not pre- 
vent it from efforts to measure up to its opportu- 
nity. Success is not determined by numbers, but by 
ithe measure in which the school meets the needs of 
the community in which it exists. A chureh of fifty 
members in a village of three hundred inhabitants 
cannot hope to have an enrolment of 4500, but if it 
will pay the price in thoughtful and persistent ef- 
fort it can have in its membership as large a pro- 
portion of the village population as the Calvary 
school has of the population of Washington. The 
root trouble is not in lack of opportunity, but in 
failure to do our best with what we have. 


November for Evangelism 


HE committee on evangelism of the Northern 
Baptist Convention is reminding the churches 
of the recommendation that the month of Novem- 
ber and the period just preceding EKaster be used in 
all our churches as a time for special evangelistic 
appeal. November is almost upon us and churches 
which are to use nature’s harvest time in this way 
will have to be energetic in their action. 
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A great deal has been said concerning the spirit- 
ual results of the New World Movement. And for 
the most part this has been well and justly sald. 
Churehes which have entered heartily into the cam- 
paign have found in large numbers that there has 
been a marked revival of devotional feeling within 
their memberships. Other churches will doubtless 
have the same experience as they give themselves 
heartily to the campaign. 

This is the more reason why special attention 
should be given the matter. If there is a close rela- 
tion between the evangelistic spirit and the giving 
of money so that each one appears where the other 
is in evidence, then we can forward the campaign 
to which Northern Baptists are committed by heed- 
ing this call to a careful and adequate campaign of 
evangelism. Let us everywhere call ourselves to 
increased devotion to our Lord! And let us at the 
same time proclaim to the men and women who are 
without, the presence of the Lamb of God who tak- 
eth away the sin of the world. What a chance for 
a wonderful Thanksgiving Day if the month is 
properly observed! 


Before the Flood 


EK do not refer to the Noachian deluge, but to 

the flood of lesson helps, Sunday-school quar- 
terlies, leaflets and comments—an ever-increasing 
stream. Many of these are of great value and 
teachers and superintendents hail them with grati- 
tude. How many teachers would feel that they 
could continue their work if deprived of these helps? 
And yet, not a few of our readers can recall the 
time when these aids were not. In that earlier day 
the teacher brought to his class only the results of 
his own prayerful study, supplemented, in rare in- 
stances, by the explanations of some commentator. 

Does it seem to the modern Sunday-school work- 
er that the school of yesterday, when lesson helps 
were unknown, must have been a very unattractive 
and inefficient affair? Well, it was—and it was not. 
We would not willingly abandon the things which 
have enriched our Sunday schools, but the older 
school was, for its time, quite as attractive as the 
school of today. In the first place, it was not com- 
pelled to compete with movies and automobiles and 
golf. The life of the people was simple and the 
church was likely to be the center of the community 
interests. The monotony of the week was broken by 
the services of God’s house. 

Neither should it be assumed that the pre-flood 
school entirely lacked in appeal for childhood. It 
was the superintendent who arranged for ‘‘magic 
lantern’’ exhibitions, in which, among many other 
wonderful things, the children saw the animals 
marching sedately into the ark, Moses on the mount 
receiving the tables of the law and Stephen being 
stoned; these more serious subjects being inter- 
spersed with such pictures as that of the man who 
used his mouth as a mouse-trap. Then, too, there 
was the Sunday-school picnic. We still have it, but 
in a denatured form. Life is so given over to amuse- 
ments now that the picnic does not bulk as large as 
it once did. Then it was the event of the year for 
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the whole community. Meeting at the chureh) 
procession was formed which marched across | 
meadow lot, banners waving, the brass band te 
ing, to the grove on a low hill where the tables w 
spread. And what a spread it was! Chicken ¢ 
tongue and ham and veal loaf and lemonade ¢ 
coffee and ice-cream—but it is eruel to harrow} 
the feelings of our readers. On one occasion wh) 
we recall, a roasted pig, standing erect and hold, 
an ear of corn in its mouth, graced the cent) 
table. A placard announced that— t 
‘True to the nature with which he was born,| 

The pig still clings to his ear of corn.’’ 
Those were great days. % 

What about the school? Well, there were| 
special Sunday-school rooms, no pictures on | 
walls, neither was there a piano. And yet the hi 
was not altogether unpleasant for the boys ¢ 
girls. The windows were open (no sessions Ww 
held during the winter) and the hum of bees ; 
the songs of birds came drifting in along with | 


scent of clover blossoms. It was not unlawful 
nibble sassafras or caraway during class time, 4 
unless one failed utterly to recite the required a 
verses, peace and happiness reigned. To be 3 
there were some strenuous moments on Satur 
evening when these verses were being committed 


mother insisted upon hearing them recited. ' 


best part of it is that somehow those passay 
learned in boyhood, stick in the memory. The yel 
with their added interests and varied experiert 
have not dimmed them. 


memory, and again on Sunday morning 4 


| 
Crowding to the City | 


OW long can the drift to the city continue FI 

out affecting materially the character and 
prosperity and perhaps the very life of our peojt 
This question is suggested by the announcement! 
the Census Bureau that the urban population of 
United States is approximately 54,796,100 as @} 
pared with a total rural population of 0 
In 1910 the rural population was 49,348,883, Ww 
the urban population was 42,623,383. 
The easy explanation of this change in prop 
tions is made that during the last decade the wil 
war has occurred and that the high wages re 


short working day of the city has attracted g 
numbers of young people from the country. On 
other hand, life in the country has during the + 
decade become much more pleasant because of! 
increasing introduction into country homes of { 
comforts, because of community programs and) 
cause the automobile has helped to overcome TY 
isolation. | 
Some misapprehension may be caused by! 
figures owing to the fact that all places havi 
population of 2500 people or more are classe 
‘‘urban.’’? Asa matter of fact, many of these spi 
over a good deal of territory and while they * 
not be open country, they are yet communitie. 
which agriculture is the principal industry an’ 
which country virtues flourish. . 
And yet this does not obscure the fact that! 
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gas a whole are gaining at the expense of the 
try. How is this to affect our food supply? 
| the physical stamina of the population be af- 
led? Must we look for a decline in those good 
fashioned virtues which have always flourished 
‘he country regions? Already farmers are com- 
ning of a serious lack of help; there must be a 
it beyond which the country cannot be denuded 
‘ts workers if the nation is to be fed. 

{In many of our states the country church has 
lays been the feeder of the city church. A con- 
at stream of new members has come from the 
je churches, and among these have been many 
Sur most faithful religious workers. Let this 
»am dry up and the loss to the kingdom of God 
by no means be small. It might conceivably be 
»parable. Our state conventions very properly 
s note of this fact and are quick to see the need 
Pine such help as may be necessary to these 
aller churches. But they cannot make people and 
st confine their action within the conditions made 
this shifting of population. 

Certainly there is coming a new obligation upon 
city church. It has often happened that our 
otist churches have been weak in the great cities. 
have not always been quick to adapt ourselves 
changing conditions. But if present movements 
(p on, the future for all churches will lie in the 
‘es. Whatever can be done to enlarge the minis- 
| and effectiveness of such churches cannot there- 
‘e be longer delayed. Increased emphasis on 
_ work among the foreign-born is not coming any 
soon. To capture the city for Jesus Christ, to 
idy every manner of method which will make to 
is end, is the very clear duty laid upon Baptists 
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Money Enough 


i now and then some critic is inclined to censure 
the church for its effort to raise increased 
counts of money for home and foreign missions 
order that the quite unusual opportunity of the 
sent may be met, all that should be necessary 
‘uld be to refer him to the amount of money being 
ont by the American people on luxuries. 

As recently compiled, the total annual expendi- 
'e for articles which come within this class is 
710,000,000. Of this amount, $2,110,000,000 is 
ont for tobacco; $2,000,000,000 is spent for auto- 
|biles; the expenditure for candy is approximate- 
1 $1,000,000,000; the amount spent for chewing 
i is $50,000,000; for soft drinks, $350,000,000, 
J for perfumes and cosmetics, $750,000,000. So 
items go and the statisticians tell us that all this 
3 that the average family spends about $7 a 
ek, or $348 a year, for luxuries. 

How pitifully small when compared with such 
ae are the amounts spent by the average family 
~ religion. Dollars for luxuries: pennies for the 
rd! Love that does not give itself is not real 
ve. So religion that does not give generously to 
+ Lord is not the genuine thing. The churches 
ve in the past paid too little attention to the stew- 
dship of money: there is no reason for apologiz- 


the figures now placed before us by the Census 
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ing now for asking that people treat the church as 

generously as they do their own appetite for luxur- 

ies. The sin is not that we are now asking for 

money for the sake of the kingdom of God, but that 

we have neglected an adequate appeal for so long. 
* * * 

The daily papers, in reporting a talk given be- 
fore 200 students of Northwestern University by 
a prominent pastor, state that when the speaker 
asked, ‘‘ What do you know about Absalom?’’ it was 
found that only nine out of the 200 had ever heard 
of David’s wayward son. However, when the 
speaker asked how many knew of Babe Ruth, all 
but one responded in the affirmative. We suspect 
that the reporter’s imagination may have been 
working overtime in this particular case, but there 
can be no question that the majority of college stu- 
dents are distressingly ignorant of the Bible. It 
would be interesting to know how many of these 200 
students grew up in Christian homes and had at- 
tended Sunday school. 

* * * 

On Oct. 20 and 21, the Baptist churches of South 
China will celebrate, by public services at Swatow, 
the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the mis- 
sion. It is interesting that at this time when the 
Chinese Christians and the missionaries are cele- 
brating the anniversary of a work of which his 
father, more than any other person, 1s properly rec- 
ognized as the founder, Dr. Wm. Ashmore, Jr., 
should be completing his translation of the entire 
Bible into the Hoklo dialect, which is the language 
of most of the people who are represented by our 
South China mission. We feel sure that at the mid- 
week services the coming week our churches will 
wish to pray especially that this anniversary cele- 
bration may serve to deepen the evangelistic spirit 
which has characterized the South China Mission 
from the beginning. 

General indignation has been occasioned among 
baseball lovers by the exposure of the gambling con- 
nected with the 1919 world series. The result will 
doubtless be a cleaning up which will give the game 
renewed standing among those who delight in this 
sport. Should not the indignation aroused be ex- 
tended so as to reach all public gambling? It would 
seem as if quite an unusual opportunity had been 
put into the hands of the fearless minister. 

* * * 

The pastors of many churches are planning 
large campaigns in the interests of evangelism. 
Now is the time for the men and the women of their 
churches to get behind them, holding up their hands 
in these efforts, working with them in the attempt 
to accomplish great things for the kingdom of God. 
The pastor can do something playing a lone hand ; 
he can do vastly more-:with a united and enthusi- 
astie echureh behind him. 

x * 


If giving is the measure of God’s love, it is likely 
to prove the index of the depth of man’s love also. 
The sacrificial spirit applies to many things be- 
sides the giving of money. 
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A Notable School 


Here is a description of a thoroughly organized Sunday school— 
that of the Calvary Church of Washington, D. C.—whose nine 
departments include one for the Chinese and one for the deaf 


By NATHAN S. FAUCETT 


the city of Washington, under the leadership and re- 

markable pastorate of nearly forty-one years of the 

late Dr. Samuel H. Greene, who died on. Sept. 7 last, 
has come to be recognized as among the really great schools 
of America, and one of the comparatively few notable schools 
of the world. 

It had its beginning as a small afternoon mission school 
started in 1862, and was regularly organized as the Calvary 
Baptist Sunday school Jan. 29, 1863, the Calvary Church hay- 
ing been organized only a few months before. 

When Dr. Greene came to the pastorate of Calvary Church 
Dec. 1, 1879, he found a live, aciive Sunday school of about 
400 members, but it was just an ordinary school, including a 
primary department. Under his splendid leadership ‘and with 
his remarkable genius for organization and administration, the 
church and school soon took on new life and moved forward 
toward his vision of the larger possibilities in Sunday-school 
work, for he was preéminently a Sunday-school pastor, being 
really a great pastor in the broadest sense. 

Naturally, the school grew, and in less than ten years it 
had practically doubled in membership, when Calvary School 
made its first notable contribution to Sunday-school organiza- 
tion, in the organization of its adult department in February, 
1889, with about 300 members, the first distinctly adult de- 
partment given to the Sunday-school world. The adult depart- 
ment was not started without its misgivings, but it became an 
assured success from the beginning, with the result that in 
four years the school had practically doubled again and was 
crowding every available inch of space in the entire church 
building, necessitating another forward movement, for further 
progress was impossible for ‘lack of adequate plant facilities. 

The situation was met by the erection in 1893 of a new 
building adjoining the church property, designed wholly for 
Sunday-school purposes, at a cost of about $105,000. With 
the occupation of the new building in March, 1894, the school 
was reorganized into the adult, junior, intermediate and pri- 
mary departments, other departments having since been added 
from time to time until there are now nine departments, in- 
cluding the home and cradle roll, a department for the Chinese 
and one for deaf mutes. Calvary was the pioneer in Washing- 
ton in the undertaking of missionary work among the Chinese 
and the deaf and the organization of departments of the school 
better to care for them. 

The general organization of the school is made up of the 
superintendent, the secretary, the treasurer and the librarian, 
an associate superintendent in charge of each department, and 
two general assistant superintendents; and the superintendent 
also has to assist him a standing program committee, in charge 
of programs, all entertainments and general exercises of the 
school as a whole, and a committee of ushers, in charge of 
visitors, of whom there is a goodly number every Sunday. The 
general officers of the school are likewise adequately supplied 
with assistants. The associate superintendents in charge of de- 
partments, as already mentioned, have their assistants and de- 
partmental secretaries, so that each department is thoroughly 
organized with its superintendent in charge and a full corps of 
officers. Each department meets in its own room every Sunday 
morning at 9:30, the associate superintendent thereof in charge, 
and to all intent and purposes is practically an independent 
school in its methods and work. The whole school is unable 
to come together for either opening or closing exercises, partly 
for the reason that we now have no place where the entire 
school can assmble, and partly, and more especially, because 
we believe the departments can do better work in their inde- 
pendent capacities. Notwithstanding the lack of an auditorium 
in which the entire school can assemble at one time, we have 
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many of the teachers have been with their present classes 
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no particular difficulty in maintaining the spirit and unity. 
the school as a whole. , 

The pastor has always been a regular attendant upon ° 
schools and an interested observer of the work in the vari; 
departments. The general superintendent maintains eare 
observation over each department every Sunday and is alws: 
available for consultation and advice when and where need 
Departmental and class secretaries report to the general sec 
tary and he in turn reports to the departments and keeps 1 
records of the school. The treasurer, with his assistants, tal 
good care to see that financial interests of the school are a 
quately looked after and a good working balance is on ha 
at all times. 

Calvary School has always used the International Less 
in preference to the graded, but is gratified that the Inter. 
tional Lesson is tending more towards a graded system 
adaptation to departmental needs. | 

The school is governed under a carefully drawn cali 
tion and code of by-laws. The governing body, called i: 
board of management, is composed of all the officers A 
teachers of the school, now numbering about 200. It me: 
annually on the second Friday in January for reports, electic: 
and such other general business as requires action by the boc! 
of management. As stated, it meets only once a year unl 
called in special session, and there has been no occasion 
a special meeting of the board of management for a numl 
of years. a 

The general administration of the school is delegated / 
the board of management to the officers’ council, composed { 
the pastor, the general officers of the school and the associ? 
superintendents of departments. The officers’ council 5 
another notable example of Dr. Greene’s genius in organi- 
tion, and it has frequently been referred to by noted Sund- 
school experts as perhaps Calvary’s finest contribution to pr- 
tical Sunday-school administration. It might properly | 
ferred to in business parlance as the executive committee 
the board of directors of the organization. The council me3 
monthly, when reports are made by all the officers and hes: 
of departments, the work of the school as a whole is thoroug)/ 
discussed in all its phases, and plans often projecting far ct 
into the future are carefully considered. The officers’ coun 
appoints all teachers upon the nomination and recommendatil 
of the associate superintendents in charge of departmen, 
and likewise appoints all officers and assistants to fill vacanc} 
that may occur during the year, except in the case of 
vacancy in the superintendency, in which event the pas? 
automatically becomes the acting superintendent under ?? 
constitution and by-laws of the school. ven the program f 
the annual meeting of the board of management is carefu’ 
planned by the officers’ council in advance, and all matté 
liable to raise discussion are first referred to the council ! 
consideration and recommendation, so that when final actions 
taken it is unanimous. Thus the harmony and unity of iH 
school have been maintained throughout the year. 

Another notable feature of the school and its work is t 
long tenure of service on the part of both officers and teache- 
A pastorate of nearly forty-one years has just ended; t) 
superintendents served the school through nearly five-eight} 
of its existence; the present superintendent, now closing } 
sixth year, had served the school as treasurer for fifteen yeé 
and as a teacher for several years before; other officers a! 
associate superintendents have been serving in their prese 
places for many years; Miss Lydia Marshall, superintende 
of the primary department, has been serving since 1891*; 4 


‘ 
*She is now in Tokyo, sent by the school as our delegate to 


World’s Sunday-school Convention. 
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en, twenty years, and some longer. Long continuity of 
ly is a great factor in the life and work of the school, 
kewise makes for peace, strength and unity. 
uch could be said of many classes in the school if space 
itted. Every class in the adult department is thoroughly 
‘zed, most of the classes in the senior department are 
‘ized, and some of the older classes in the junior depart- 
‘have simple organizations suitable to their needs. The 
izations in some of the larger and more notable classes 
adult department are far-reaching in their activities, in- 
2 and scope of work. The Vaughn Class—a great class 
‘eral hundred men, bearing the name of its founder and 
' for nearly twenty-five years, now led by Prof. Louis D. 
-earries on numerous activities in various lines. The 
‘ar Class of young men carries 186 stars on its Service 
‘which is mute evidence of its virile life and activity. A 
je example of class building is the class founded by Miss 
Burrall hardly three years ago for girl war workers, 
hg with about half a dozen girls and now numbeing some 
The class meets in the Rialto—the largest movie building 
) eity, which is across the street from the Sunday school 
ng—by the courtesy of its generous owner, so that the 
school completely occupies three large buildings every 
y morning. Much might be said of many other strong 
3 of the school and their wonderful class work, as well 
» wide range of social and social service activities con- 
y carried on by the classes and school, including edu- 
‘al, language and training classes, athletics, gymnasium, 
)rial classes—such as basketry, millinery, dress-making, 
‘all carried on during the week through the winter months 
\ year. 
valvary School, founded as a mission school, as already 
ioned, has always been noted for its evangelistic and mis- 
ty spirit. It maintained two flourishing afternoon mis- 
\chools for many years, one of which grew into the Kendall 
ist Church, now a self-sustaining church, and the other of 
| was recently closed by the sale of its property, owing to 
\anged surrounding conditions. 
ith such spiritual aim always in view and with the co- 
tion of the Christian homes, it is not unnatural that we 
\ 
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see members of the school applying for church membership 
almost every week throughout the year, with baptisms nearly 
every Sunday evening. With every service in church and 
school an evangelistic service, there have been no special evan- 
gelistic or “protracted” meetings held in Calvary Church in 
the more than forty years of Dr. Greene’s pastorate; and yet 
more than 5000 members have been added to the church in 
that time, nearly half of them by baptism, and perhaps 75 per 
cent or more of the baptisms have come from the membership 
of the school, the present church membership being about 200. 
It is noteworthy that perhaps seventy-five or more have come 
from each of the departments for the Chinese and the deaf. 
Several of our Chinese boys have returned to their home land, 
where they are doing splendid Christian work—foreign mis- 
sions within our own doors. The deaf have their own regular 
church service, we having ordained one of their members to 
the ministry. 

During the same pastorate, the school has grown from a 
membership of 400 to about 4500; and the contributions of 
the school alone for last year, from all sources and for all 
purposes, were over $17,000. We have grown into a great peo- 
ple; and while thousands remain to carry on the noble work 
here, other thousands have gone out into the labors of other 
fields all over the world. Within the pastorate just closed, 
fifteen of our young men and women have gone out to preach 
the same gospel—some now pastors of noble churches, others 
in the mission fields of the home land, and still others in the 
lands beyond the seas. To quote Dr. Truett it is a “world- 
girdling influence’; and, as Justice Hughes once said, “There 
is no patent on it, or trick of trade about it; it can be done 
in other churches and schools.” 

The time was, and not so long ago, when the Sunday school 
was mainly for the children (partly to get them out of the 
way), the consecrated women and a few pious men. We now 
find it easier to get the men and women than to get the 
children, as illustrated by our own great adult department. The 
church or pastor that now fails in or lacks the vision of the 
possibilities and power of the Sunday school is falling far 
short of duty and privilege and really has no very great excuse 
for existence. 


The Every Sunday Men’s Bible Class, First Church, Fairmont, West Virginia 


GREAT UNION MEETING 
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U8 class, with an enrolment of eighty, is an important 
factor in the church work in the. growing city of Fair- 

The pianist, a solo singer, the pastor and the superin- 
int of the Sunday school were invited to “sit” for a pic- 
‘with the class. The First Church of Fairmont, which 
membership of about 650, subscribed $65,000 in the New 
Ut Movement. Mr. M,. C. Lough, the teacher of the class, 


SS 
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was the chairman for Marion County, and Mr. C. H. Jenkins, 
a member of the class, was the local chairman in the big drive. 
The officers of the class are as follows: President, Prof. M. H. 
Cole; vice-president, T. E. Boggess; secretary, Samuel E. Mil- 
ler; treasurer, T. L. Henderson; teacher, M. C, Lough; assist- 
ant, W. H. Barnes. Rev, W. J. Eddy is the pastor of the 
church and J, PF. Cole is the Sunday-school superintendent, 


The Present Crisis of the Sunday School 
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If the church school is to measure up to its possible position in | 
society, the church must take it more seriously and plan for it 
more generously. The hope of the world is in Christian education 


By HENRY F. COPE, | 


General Secretary of the Religious Education Association 


questions which men and women must answer, while 

upon the answers often hangs the future. There are 

a number of questions which the serious-minded men 
and women who work in the church schools are facing. One 
is this: Can the Sunday school measure up to the function 
society gives to it? Notice the precise character of that func- 
tion: the church school is the only social institution in the life 
of today with entire freedom and responsibility for teaching re- 
ligion to the young. The family has practically abandoned the 
task; the public school cannot undertake it; society depends 
on the church school. Just as the church is the one agency 
of our social life to deal with the spiritual, so the church school 
is the one agency to use the educational method in the develop- 
ment of young persons for religious living. All that we once 
looked for from the family, all that other countries secure from 
state schools, we have committed to the free, voluntary school 
of the church. Is it ready for so large a responsibility? 

That function has peculiar importance in our society today. 
The church school has the sole responsibility to do the one 
thing that can save the society of tomorrow. Life is unthink- 
able in imagination; it is intolerable in the future unless it 
shall be the life of a society the members of which are con- 
trolled by religious motives. There is no hope for peace in 
our world—the peace either between nations, between classes 
or between interests—until we have found a way of living which 
substitutes for the motives of self-interest that threw the world 
into war the motives of social living which Jesus taught, until 
we move the center of lives from self to society, from avarice 
to service, from lust to love. The religious way is the only 
way under which the world of tomorrow can even exist. Under 
any other motives, what will it be but a shamble of unre- 
strained lusts, warring passions and competitive battles, with 
the last word in science turned to the service of the deepest, 
darkest passions of men? And to turn the hearts of men from 
the motives of the world of things to the motives of the king- 
dom of the spirit, we are counting on this single institution. 
We can hope to form the next generation only as we reach 
the children: they are tomorrow. We may have many con- 
versions of adults in the churches; but unless we prepare these 
boys and girls, these who are the world of tomorrow, we have 
no prospect of a better social order. 

Now, how many people think of the church school—this 
weekly gathering of about 20 per cent of the child population 
in churches for instruction at the hands of amateur teachers— 
as having any national significance or any special meaning for 
the kingdom? How many think that it has any duty definitely 
to prepare children for the life of a Christian society in the 
tomorrow? How many think it can determine the character 
of tomorrow? The school will not measure up to the function 
that it properly has in society until society understands, and 
especially not until the church society understands, its task. 

Second: Will the church take the school into her life? At 
present the school is, like many other agencies and organiza- 
tions, more or less of a dependent cousin rather than a child 
of the church. If the school is the child of the church, why 
does the church give the child stones instead of bread? Why 
not feed and clothe and shelter her as we do our own children? 
Never mind about theories or guesses, face this crisis, first, by 
looking into the affairs of your own church and asking this 
question: Is this church paying directly to the school that 
which the task of Christianizing the coming social order de- 
mands? Are we, in churches, conscious of the large responsi- 
bility of the school? No; at present, pastors, officers and 
leaders treat the school incidentally; it is not an integral part 
of the church. The result is that since the child institution does 
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not belong to the church, the child has no consciousness of ¢ 
nite attachment to the church. The school must have a place, 
termined by its task, as definite as the place of any ot 
phase of church work, in the budget, the building, the perso 
staff and the program of every church. 
Third question: Can the school outgrow itself? Th 
are many of us today who believe that the time is not far | 
tant when a large number of churches will not have sehc 
meeting on Sunday; that day will be devoted to rest and yw 
ship; the young will have their own services in which they j 
be trained in worship; instruction in religion will be given! 
a regular schedule through the days of the week. Such a¢ 
summation is not a speculation; it is being realized here | 
there, and the movement is fast seiting toward a more : 2 
realization. What has happened? First, the public mind 
been awakened to the necessity for a greater measure of | 
ligious instruction than can be given in some twenty minv 


on Sunday morning; for a better quality of religious insti 


tion than is usually obtainable from unqualified teachers; | 
the integration, as far as possible, of religious instruction W 
daily life and daily instruction. Second, the school itself { 
outgrown the possibilities of the day of rest and worship. | 
has come to see its task in terms of trained lives and in 
light of a social purpose. The school demands more time, | 
leaders believe the time may be obtained and trained work 
continuously employed by spreading the program of instruct! 
through the week. 
If an open-minded attitude prevails, if we are not afrai¢ 
make new ventures, if we seek above everything else just 1| 
the adequate preparation of the mind and will and affections) 
the young toward religious living, we may yet see the day Wi 
religious education will take its rightful place and share in| 
programs of lives and society; when we shall not have to ¢ 
fess that our children are trained in all things except thi 
of the spirit; when we shall look back on the Sunday scl. 
of our own childhood and thank God that such a means 
used to bridge over the gap in our American educational I 
gram and to lead to the fuller religious training of the you: 
All this does not imply that we wili cease to have a ]; 
gram for children on Sundays. It rather means a better i 
gram: not one of formal schooling, but one of happy gat! 
ing in appropriate groups according to age and experience, 
which they shail have their own worship and in which ft) 
shall be trained for the worship and larger life of the chu 
The church will use this opportunity definitely to relate | 
children closely to her life, to furnish them the experienc 
the church as a happy relationship. 
Fourth question: Are we Christian people ready to | 
the cost of training a Christian generation? Is it really we! 
while to us? Do we mean what we say when we assert t 
the training of the children is the most important of all tas 
Are we as much interested in our own children, as pupils! 
religion, as we are in those in foreign mission schools? 
we as keen about their religious training as we are about th 
general education? Do we discuss why the boy or girl) 
high-school] years does not go to church school with anyth. 
like the interest we give to the question of their future coll! 
years? We can put it all in a single query: Do we mean W 
we say when we pray “Thy kingdom come”? If we do, we” 
set first the opportunity of securing the will of the king 
in these wills that are in formation. If we do, we will ¢ 
sider it our first task to make the ways of the kingdom kn¢! 
and loved by those who are to be, or ought to be, its subje 
and citizens while they are choosing their future kingdi 
The hope of the world is in the program of Christian edue 
and nowhere else. ‘ 
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T may be taken for granted that every live Sunday school 
| will have an orchestra, if that is at all possible. An or- 
| ganized and alert orchestra with at least one-half dozen 
| instruments is quite possible in most of our city and large- 
own churches, and is well worth while not only for the help 
) the school but for the practice which it provides for young 
jusicians. Even the addition of a violin or a cornet is of great 
‘alue in supporting and leading the voices of the singers. But 
is the singing which holds the place of importance in the 
\usical part of the Sunday-school service, and it is of this that 
wish to speak especially. 

_ Some of the readers of THe Baptist will remember the 
‘me when the only songs used in Sunday schools were taken 
-om the church hymn-book. They were dignified and stately, 
ad some of them painfully solemn. It is no wonder that the 
nildren and young people seized with avidity upon the compo- 
‘tions of William B. Bradbury with their lighter movement 
ad stronger appeal. Children like music which has “go.” 
‘hey do not always discriminate between that which is ap- 
ropriate only for a jazz band, and compositions which have 
‘usical value; but whoever has asked a group of boys and 
irls for their favorite hymns has had evidence that not a 
vw of the more serious hymns are prime favorites. In one 
unday school of which I know, “Coronation” is always sug- 
ested whenever the children are permitted to select the songs 
‘hich shall be sung, and ‘Lead Kindly Light” is almost as 
opular with the children as with the adults. 
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Sunday-School Music 


A Sunday School without Good Music May Exist, but It Is Not Really Alive 


By C. L. JAMES 


Anyone who has undertaken to select a book for use in 
Sunday-school singing will readily testify that there is a dearth 
of good music prepared especially for this purpose. The num- 
ber of such books is iegion, but the quality is distinctly dis- 
couraging. We are flooded with jingles, and search almost in 
vain for music that has sincere feeling and musical value. With 
the growth in all departments of music, especially in view of 
the increased use of the orchestra, it is passing strange that 
the needs of childhood should be so neglected. Probably the 
best that can be done under the circumstances is to select a 
book which contains some of the standard hymns of the church, 
together with the best of more recent compositions written 
especially for the young. 

Wherever practicable, the children of the Sunday school 
should be given special training in singing. Even if not more 
than 10 per cent of the entire enrolment meets for practice, the 
improvement in singing will be distinctly marked. To have 
even a few who are prepared to nelp in singing new hymns is 
well worth the work involved. In order to secure excellence 
in the musical service in the Sunday school, someone must give 
the matter thought anda effort. In too many instances the sing- 
ing seems to be left to luck. Good singing in the school de- 
pends upon good music, a good leader and practice. If the 
Sunday school is the most important department of the church, 
as we believe it to be, it is entitled to our best efforts that its 
efficiency may be raised to the maximum. In doing this, the 
musical service deserves and should have unremitting attention. 


creme the, Teenatee 


HE teen age is both betier and worse than any other. 
Under the battery of vivid sense life and the surge of 
new impulses, the spirit by times soars and by times 
| grovels. In this chaos the child is lost, while out of 
| the man or woman emerges. The church through all time 
as known this age as one of rebirth and has sought to attach 
's eager loyalties to the Christ. As the arbitrary restraints 
ecome futile or harmful, our best hope lies in the free choice 
* Jesus as captain of the soul. While this is an act of the 
smost self, it may be helped or hindered by the group which 
ivelops the emerging personality. 

| The church is that fellowship which favors enlistment with 
4d progress under the divine Master. If the church loses 
ri with young people of this age, some other group, which 
ley are sure to seek by virtue of their normal social hunger, 
‘ill attach the central loyalty of the new-born self to some 
iferior aim, and so recruit the life to a cause less glorious 
jan the kingdom of God. Be it known, therefore, that whether 
| is done from the pulpit, or in private interview, in class or 
1 club, or by all these means together, we are engaged in the 
oly task of bringing youth to full self-dedication to Jesus 
hrist. 

Now at the present time this is not easy, and for obvious 
asons. In the first place, we are in a flood of materialism 
nd pleasure-seeking. Measuring the main effort of contem- 
Orary life by the ideals of Jesus, we appear pagan. No one 
} exempt from the drift, and youth is particularly helpless 
Sainst it. Then, too, our technique of attracting and handling 
Outh is nowhere adequate. They are rushing past us to the 
1ovies for shoddy romance, buried in the “funnies” and the 
sorting page while church is in session, confused by such 
cientific insight as they get in high school or college, and, on 
ie other hand, relatively independent if they have gone to 
‘fork. Failing to make contact, how can we hope for the de- 
‘red end? 
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Youth is a time of rebirth and of eager loyalties. If the church loses touch with 
its young people, some other group will attach them to inferior aims 


By ALLAN HOBEN 


Personally, I do not look for the church to contrive any 
method that will all at once counteract the spirit of the age, 
make good the neglect and inefficiency of the home, and bring 
youth in vast numbers to an espousal of the cause of Christ. 
But we can begin; and in the case of those boys and girls 
who are just entering their teens, whether they are already 
within the church group or only within its reach, we can 
satisfy the initial outreach for organization and group expres- 
sion with our Scout troops and Camp Fire circles. That is, 
we can do this if we have the trained scout-masters and Camp 
Fire guardians; and we can do it to best advantage if these 
persons who are glad to give their time and effort to youth 
in its first stages are also competent teachers of the classes 
when they meet for religious instruction. 

Later on, at sixteen years and upward, it will be found 
that the boys and girls wish to mingle in social affairs, and 
it will be a happy arrangement if they can have these experi- 
ences and plenty of them under the wholsome auspices of the 
church. Let us not forget to bring them into the joy and 
discipline of music both for its worth to them and for its use 
to the church in that day when they shall supplement or sup- 
plant the present lazy makeshift of the paid professional choir. 
If we would spend as much in training our youth in the mas- 
tery of great, sacred music as we now spend in having the 
church sung to by professionals, however good, it would mean 
a long stride in enlisting youth and improving the vigor 
and reality of public worship. 

It is particularly important also that we increase the time 
given to religious education, and so improve the quality that it 
will not suffer by comparison with public school work. Co- 
operation with local school boards so that a parallel school of 
religion may be conducted in the churches for a portion of 
one afternoon a week seems imperative. All of our people 
should be made acquainted with the experiments already under 
way, especially that at Evanston, Ill. As a rule, the pastors 
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are failing to grasp their teaching opportunity, and this, along 
with many other evils, such as our failure to secure the church- 
going habit in the young, is due in part to a congested Sunday 
program and a disproportionate ministry to adults. In the 
long run, any improvement of method must rest upon a re- 
vised valuation of childhood and youth. 

As to the teaching materials for the teen period, perhaps 
there can be no arbitrary arrangement. However, Bible heroes 
and those of church history and missions might serve well at 
the start if well presented. Possibly life problems with the 
significance of Jesus thereto would engage interest. In the 
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latter part of the period, Christian citizenship could be con- 
sidered; and at least twice a year the pastor could have a 
week-day course on fundamentals for those who are making 
specific preparation for church membership. Quite as im- 
portant as materials is the securing of the finest Christian 
teachers, who by example and in counsel about the great things 
of life will win the youth to Christ. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten that those who have reached their middle teens should 
be enlisted in some definite responsibility for younger groups. 
The Master’s way was to call disciples into the same task 
with himself. 


The Hubbell Class 


Many have applied the same methods, but few have obtained the won- 
derful results accomplished by Mr. Hubbell and his fine group of men 
composing the membership of one of the largest classes in the world 


BY W. F. BUTLER 


ACK in February, 1892, when John 

H. Stewart, founder of a men’s 

Bible class in the First Baptist 

Church of Rochester, N. Y., re 
signed to accept the superintendency of 
the Sunday school, a move yas made 
which established history in the Chris- 
tian church. A class of men (their ages 
ranged from sixteen to seventy years) 
was in need of a leader, and Walter S. 
Hubbell was selected to fill the position. 
That he has succeeded all through these 
years is a well established fact, the fame 
of the organization bearing his name 
being known throughout the land. 


Assuming leadership of the class, 
which numbered twenty-five men, Mr. 
Hubbell has seen a steady growth, the 


attendance in a recent year totaling 21,- 
844. There were in this particular year 
3005 visitors, many of whom are resi- 
dents of other cities. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Hubbell, there have been 
visitors from 164 different towns and 
cities located in all parts of the world, 
including cities of twenty-one different 
states of the Union, Canada, Australia, 
dngland and China. Such visitors displayed the keenest interest. 

In the general course of events, a Bible class does not 
grow to the proportions of that of the Hubbell Class. A few 
of the reasons for this wonderful growth are here given. 

Mr. Hubbell is an exceptional type of man. A man of aver- 
age physique, he is possessed of a pleasing personality. At 
all times, however, he leaves the impression of a man “hitting 
straight from the shoulder.” Needless to say, there are many 
fine qualities in the make-up of Mr. Hubbell. He is loved 
by every member of the class, the personnel of which includes 
men of every faith and nationality which goes to make up the 
cosmopolitan population of Rochester. 

Typical of the devotion of old members of the class is 
the case of Henry F. Schelle, who died in 1914. Mr. Schelle 
was a carpenter by trade. In a period covering twenty-three 
years, he missed but three sessions of the Hubbell Class. On 
one occasion he was brought to the classrooms in a wheel 
chair in order that there might be no break in his wonderful 
record of attendance. Many other members of the class have 
records which are unique in Bible-class history. 

Cyrus F, Paine, who is ninety-three years of age, is the 
oldest member of the class, and he is more than proud of the 
fact. 

Mr. Hubbell “sticks” to the Bible, but he believes in mak- 
ing the great Book as readable as possible. The King James 
Version—Mr, Hubbell eliminates “thee’s” and “thou’s’—is used 
in the responsive readings. 
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The International Lessons provide 
the basic facts for all of Mr. Hubbell’s 
addresses. The class members do not 
take kindly to the review of the lessons 
of each quarter, so when this period 
comes Mr, Hubbell usually lectures on 
one of the Bible characters. 


Mr. Hubbell’s keen eye sees all to the 
right and left. Many an incident noted 
in the morning walk furnishes a side 
light on the Sunday lesson. Mr. Hub- 
bell is a lawyer. 


would gather all details for a lawsuit. 


hold have orders that he is not to be dis- 
turbed for any ordinary reasons. The re 
sult is that the following morning a 
carefully prepared talk is “put across” 
in typical Hubbell fashion. 

Mr. Hubbell’s devotion to the class 
is not exceeded by that given to any 
other object in life. Time after time. 
when business has called him to other | 
cities he has made a flying trip to be. 
with his “boys” on Sunday. A large attendance and the strict- 
est attention to his every word have been the reward. It was | 
more than worth the effort to make the journey, in the opinion - 
of Mr. Hubbell. 

The affairs of the Hubbell Class are conducted by the men | 
of the organization, divided into committees, and, with very 
few exceptions, men who have been picked for particular duties 
get results. The social committee is found at the Hubbell class- 
room entrances some few minutes before each meeting. The 
committeemen have the privilege of shaking hands and making 
everyone feel at home. The sessions are started promptly at 
twelve o’clock. The singing is a feature of the sessions. Louis. 
S. Foulkes is the leader, and he gets every ounce of energy from | 
the members, who sing the hymns they like best. For years the 
Hubbell Class Quartet, composed of some of the leading singers | 
in the city, has been a feature of the Sunday sessions. The 
church organist is the class pianist. Extra musical features are. 
scheduled from time to time. A frequent visitor is Herman, 
Dossenbach, well-known violinist, who always brings his violin. 

The class provides complete office equipment for the secre- 
tary, who finds it possible to mail messages to the entire mem- 
bership upon one hour’s notice. | 

The Hubbell Class is a wonderful organization. More facts, 
all interesting, could be given if space permitted. In conclu- 
sion, the writer calls attention to the fact that experts in Bible- 
class organization in many states of the Union have studied 
the methods of the Hubbell Class. 


HUBBELL 


“- 


Walking to his office in the morning, | 


He prepares his ad- 
dresses with the same care that he. 


On Saturday nights, when Mr. Hubbell | 
enters his study, members of the house- | 


= 
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A Board as Sunday-School Executive 


The Sunday school of the Calvary Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
| divides the duties and responsibilities of superintendent among 


five people. 


HE Sunday school of the Calvary Baptists of Minneap- 
olis is directed by an executive group known as the 
Sunday-school board and consisting of five members. 
The history of its development runs back a number of 
ears. It was found difficult for a while to secure a man who 
‘ould give the time and attention necessary to the duties of 
uperintendent, as they had grown. Four or five years ago, 
vyhen it came time to elect officers for the school, no one was 
villing to assume the superintendency because of this fact. 
“hereupon a suggestion was made: “Why not divide the 
cuties and responsibilities among several people?” The sug- 
estion met with approval, and a board of five members 
vas created to take over the duties formerly devolving upon 
me man. The plan has been modified a little in these years, 
uit is substantially the same today and is working to great 
atisfaction. 

There is,.first of all, the general superintendent, who has 
he oversight and leadership in the work. He makes the con- 
tructive plans for the school and develops a unified program. 
“he general superintendent does not preside over any of the 
essions. This is done by the departmental superintendents. 

Second, a general secretary, who has charge of all records, 
‘he oversight of all departmental secretary work, the ordering 
fall supplies, etc. 

Third, a superintendent of educational work. This includes 
he normal department of teacher training; the oversight of 


\ 


————s oo 


OY, page the man who said that the Sunday school was 
for women and children and not for red-blooded men! 
Can’t find him? He was around not so many years ago 
and was loud in his assertion that a live, hustling, ag- 
“ressive men’s class in the Sunday school was an impossibility. 

dundreds of such classes in big cities and in towns today have 

i) thoroughly disproved that once frequently expressed theory 

hat it is no longer. believed by sensible people. 

The Business Men’s Bible Class of the First Church of 
<ansas City is really a legacy left us by Billy Sunday. By way 
f preparing for his seven weeks’ campaign of a few years 
“go an effort was made to bring 10,000 men into the city’s 150 
~rotestant Sunday schools. The goal was not quite reached, but 
-undreds and hundreds of men who thought they had outgrown 
he Sunday school were induced to take a peek inside, and a 
large percentage of them kept on coming. Today in Kansas 
Jity there are a dozen or more unusually large and flourish- 
ng men’s classes, with dozens more above the average. The 
argest of these—in fact, the largest in the entire Mississippi 
ae? and one of the largest in the country—is the Business 
Ten’s Class of this church. 

Two men are essential to the building up of a successful 
‘nen’s class. These two men are not easy to find, but they 
nust be discovered if anything like a large work is desired. 
Ine of them must be a man able to direct the efforts of others 
n getting the men there. The other must be a man capable 
~ holding them after they come. The one is the president 
‘nd the other the teacher of the class. This church was fortu- 
late in being able to lay hands on Mr. N. W. Dible, a business 
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The duties of each are set forth in this article 
the teaching force in every way; all matters of curriculum, 
grading, promotions, ete. 
Fourth, a superintendent of programs, to whom is com- 


mitted the planning and oversight of all special programs, such 
as Children’s Day, rally day, Christmas, etc. It is understood 
that this officer shall oversee and provide sufficient and proper 
social events, for classes, departments and the school as a 
whole. 

Fifth, the superintendent of missions, who has charge of all 
missionary instruction in the scnool throughout its depart- 
ments. This department puts on missionary entertainments, 
pageants and dramatic presentations of missions, gives oppor- 
tunity for expression in giving, and plans that each member 
of the school face the challenge of Christian service as a life 
work. 

This board has regular monthly meetings in addition to 
the monthly meetings of the Sunday-school workers, and it 
acts as a unit in executive matters. The plan has worked ad- 
mirably in our school. It permits us to choose the one per- 
son best fitted for the particular duty and let him specialize 
in that. It relieves the general superintendent of the mass 
of detail which would come to him under the former regime, 
and this makes it possible for him to devote himself to con- 
structive plans and policies, and so to shape the development 
of the work as to make it unified, well-balanced, constructive 
and progressive. 


A Business Men’s Bible Class 


The First Church of Kansas City, Missouri, is one of the churches 
which have disproved the frequently expressed theory that a live, 
| aggressive men’s class in the Sunday school is an impossibility 


BY W. S. ABERNETHY 


man of large interests and wide acquaintance. Possessing a 
perfect genius for organization, Mr. Dible put into effect many 
of the same methods which he had used in building up the 
great business of which he was at the head. He did not try 
to do it all himself, but his was the directing mind and to 
him belongs a generous share of the credit. He started with 
the assumption that within easy walking distance of the church 
were hundreds of men who would become regular Sunday-school 
attendants if they knew what a modern men’s class was like. 
He selected four of the best men he could find and named 
them vice-presidents. To each vice-president he assigned ten 
team captains, and to each of the latter were given the names 
of ten or more prospects. “Go get them,” he said, and the men 
went. They used their telephones, they wrote letters, they 
made personal calls, and they kept this up week after week. 
Your average man is a peculiar combination, and especially 
so on a Sunday morning. He enjoys his sleep and he enjoys 
his Sunday paper, and now and then his car needs a bit of 
tinkering, and Sunday morning seems to be a good time for 
the making of repairs, some think. But Dible and his co- 
workers would take no excuse. “You must come once anyway 
and see what we’ve got up there.” Sooner or later they came. 
They liked the cordial way in which they were met at the 
door, they enjoyed the music, they liked the teacher, and they 
decided to come again. 

For more than five years Mr. A. L. Reeves, a prominent 
lawyer of this city, has taught the class. Most painstaking in 
his preparation of the lesson and possessing natural gifts as 
a public speaker equalled by few men, Mr. Reeves has enjoyed 
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marked success. He employs the lecture method of teaching 


the lesson. 

Long ago the class outgrew its quarters in the church 
building. A vacant lot near at hand was purchased by the men 
and a tent erected. For two years, summer and winter, this 
tent provided accommodations for the fast growing class. It 
was rather hot in summer and a trifle cool in winter except 
near the stoves, but it served the purpose very well. Three 
years ago a stucco-covered frame building of the tabernacle 


The Little Folks 


One of the most successful primary-class teachers in the Middle West is too modest to tell the 
We have, therefore, induced a friend to give us an estimate of this 
teacher’s qualifications for her task and to explain the secret of her success.—EDITORS. 


readers of her work. 


OU ask me to write an article on the work of Mrs. 

as a teacher of the little folks and to explain her ex- 

ceptional success. Well, to put the whole thing in a 

nut-shell, she succeeds because she is what she is. It 
is a matter of personality. To begin with, she evidently in- 
herits ability to deal with the young, as her father was one of 
the best known and most successful workers with children 
that the Baptist denomination has ever produced. Those who 
knew the father see in the daughter much to make it certain 
that his peculiar power over children has been handed down 
to his child. This does not mean that the daughter is simply 
an imitator, for her personality is distinctly her own and her 
methods are not borrowed. 

Mrs. has an irresistible smile. It is a genuine, 
honest-to-goodness smile, a part of herself, the expression of her 
spirit, and not a mechanical, made-to-order affair donned for 
the occasion. The sunny spirit reveals itself in the sunny face. 
Children are quick to detect sham sweetness. Mrs. Sour-as- 
vinegar may smile and purr, but she never deceives the little 
folks. Instinctively they know reality from pretense. When 
Mrs. stands before her department, the heart of every 
child grows warm at the sight of her. They love her auto- 
matically and from the first meeting. 

It is difficult to overestimate the value of such winsome 
personality in the work with children. Other women just as 
devoted, just as deeply interested in the welfare of the young, 
lacking this personal attractiveness for childhood must content 
themselves with a less marked success in dealing with the 
children than is won by those whom God has specially endowed 
for this important service. 

However, this teacher does not depend upon the qualifica- 
tion of which we have been writing for her success. It is 


How One Boys’ Class Was Built Up 


A Sunday-school teacher in our church in Anderson, 
Indiana, tells his experience with a class of boys 


THE 2 


type was erected, capable of seating 800 men, and in this th 
class has been meeting. A yearly budget of approximate); 
$2500 is easily raised for the various activities. | 
Any church that wants a live men’s class may have it 
Uncover, first of all, these two men, and then turn in and hel; 
them as they may direct. Men do like to come to Sunda 
school, and if given any sort of an inducement they will re 
ward the efforts put forth. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


doubtful if she is conscious of possessing it. The work con 
mands her thought and toil. She plans for the exercises o 
each Sunday as if that day were a special occasion. Durin 
the week, when about her household tasks, for she is a wif 
and mother, she is planning for her department. She studie 
to give variety, and so attractiveness, to the exercises. Neithe 
does she content herself with meeting the children on Sunda) 
but visits them in their homes and comes to know their mother; 
thereby gaining a knowledge of the personal idiosyncrasies ¢ 
her pupils which could be secured in no other way. | 

The room used by the department is bright and attractiy 
The sun finds its way into the remotest corners, and picture 
of the right sort adorn the walls. It is a place of warmth an 
cheer, and the little folks feel the influence of it. Why do 
many churches tuck the little folks into some gloomy sone 
The best should be given to the young. If anyone must hay 
undesirable quarters, let it be the older folks. / 

Mrs. — is net content to appeal only through the 4 
She realizes that the eye-gate furnishes an entrance into th 
mind of the child second in value to no other approach. So yo 
will find her using things—things that may be seen an| 
handled; things that tell a story or furnish an illustration an 
help to drive home the truth. For this woman is not teac] 
ing as a psychologist or an experimenter in child life, but < 
an earnest follower of Jesus Christ, profoundly believing th: 
now, as centuries ago, Jesus bids little ones to come unto hin 
Her conception of religion is so sane and wholesome that 
holds in it strong attraction for those who are under h¢ 
care. 

To sum up, this teacher’s success is due to a winning pe 
sonality, devotion to her task, hard work and vital relatior 
with Him whom she serves. d 


| 


By J. C. MITCHELL 


VERY teacher of a class in any Sunday school in the 

country is interested in methods that will increase the 

enrolment and attendance of this class and at the same 

time put the spirit of Jesus Christ into the lives of 
the boys and girls. 

I have had what I consider the most wonderful experience 
with my class of boys that I believe it possible for any man 
to have. I began work with the class on the first Sunday 
after Christmas in 1919, this being my first opportunity for 
years to take charge of a class in Sunday school because of 
the numerous other duties imposed upon me in various depart- 
ments of the church. My wife was just as happy as I was 
in my acceptance of the leadership of the class. And so.I 
began my work with just six boys, ranging in age from thir- 
teen to sixteen years. These, in reality, were all that was left 
of two fine classes of boys. Somehow or other God laid these 
dear lads heavily upon my heart, and I began to pray over the 
matter. Almost immediately, as if by magic, our class began 
to grow, and it has continued to do so until now I have seventy- 


one enrolled members with an average attendance of thirt 
seven. 
Twelve of these boys have united with the church. ( 
decision day eleven of them definitely accepted Jesus Chri 
as their personal Saviour and were baptized. One of the bo; 
has pledged himself to definite Christian service as a medic 
missionary, and another to be a minister of the gospel. Othe 
are under conviction, and I am constantly looking forward 
another wonderful outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

Ferhaps many readers will wonder how it is possi) 
handle effectually so many boys of this age. In the first pla 
let me say that discipline is the first step toward success. ¥ 
always take from five to seven minutes in the class to relie 
the boys’ minds of the things that are uppermost in them. J) 
experience has proved that if you can relieve the boys’ min 
of things that boys are always thinking and talking abo 
you can then obtain undivided attention during the present 
tion of the lesson. Anyone entering our classroom during t’ 
study of the lesson will always find perfect order and attenti 
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nother factor, and what I consider the most important 
in dealing with and in leading boys is my love for them 
devotion to them. This, I am sure, is the key that will 
‘k the heart of any boy. The first commandment of God 
that “Thou shalt love,” ete., and God gave us the most 
ing illustration of how essential this love is when he gave 
only begotten son for the sins of the world, and Christ 
plified this greater love when he went to the cross of 
ary for you and for me. 

We have a regularly organized class with our own elective 
rs, and regular midweek meetings are planned for about 
y two weeks, although these plans have been somewhat 
fered with through vacation period. We plan our own 
J] and athletic functions, which add greatly to the en- 
jasm of the boys. We instituted at the very beginning 
ree-phase offering fund: one-third for the class. offering 
je Sunday school for expenses and missions; one-third for 
ecial missionary fund to be used in sending one or two 
ese boys to a mission school; and one-third for a class 
‘] fund to be used as we deem advisable. Because of inade- 


E found missionary enthusiasm in the representatives 

of our churches in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
i It seems the modern Christian expression of the 

old Viking spirit of adventure and exploration. 
light be thought that a people so few in numbers com- 
d with the great congregations of the established church 
\t them might be content to let their energies and resources 
‘bsorbed by their cwn needs and work. On the contrary, 
qdeard them express the conviction that their own church 
needs the inspiration of contact with the great world 
rprise. 
In Denmark, with only 5000 Baptists, not strong enough 
ave their own foreign mission agency with all its incidental 
sSary expense, they are seeking to establish relations with 
xighboring society and so to contribute men and money. 
tists of Norway, with similar strength, reach out one arm 
wd the Pole. Southeast of the North Cape is a fishing 
‘er where for four months in midsummer gather tens of 
‘sands of fishermen from all the northwest coast. Most 
nese live in their boats, with no religious service or social 
. Our people are going to establish a post there and 
ster to these men in every possible way. They see in it 
Je opportunity for service. They need our help properly 
quip it. At the same time, these Baptists of Norway reach 
‘another arm to the equator and ask us to assign to them 
‘ld in relation to our work on the Congo, where already 
have one man on the field and another in preparation 
‘Service there. The 60,000 Baptists of Sweden have their 
| foreign mission society, of which Dr. Bystrom of Stock- 
1 is secretary. Their work reaches to Spain, equatorial 
‘Ca and China. 
‘It is quite proper to use an agricultural figure here, for 
th the Master gave us precedent, and to say that there 
been a rich harvest in the Baptist work in Sweden. 
‘We worshipped Sunday morning, Aug. 8, in the fine Bethel 
2“rmmacle in Stockholm, which had been built with the aid 
he American churches about sixty years ago. The record 
ely parallels the parable of the mustard seed. Our aid to the 
dish Baptists has never been large, but nowhere have our 
‘stments produced richer returns. 
ihe heart of the work is in the Bethel Seminary, well 
sed in a fine section of the city, but needing more room. 
‘ts head is Dr. C. E. Benander, who, with Prof. Nordstrom 
Dr. Bystrom, attended the London conference. On the 
8 of the seminary the portraits of Drake and Broady link the 
_with the present. Grateful mention was made of the 
that at Dr. Rowland’s suggestion Bucknell conferred the 
‘ee upon Dr. Drake. To our great regret, Dr. K. O. Broady 
too infirm to meet us, 


Sweden is an impressive example 
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quate quarters, we have not urged an increase in enrolment 
for some time. Yet new members are added from time to time. 

I am sure that every Sunday school in the country could 
build up such classes of boys and girls if the teachers would 
enter into their service with more love of Jesus in their hearts 
and more love for the boys and girls. There is great need of 
more men vitally interested in the saving of the souls of the 
boys. 

No teacher can be really successful unless he is willing 
to devote hours of time during the week in planning for the 
leading of the class. He must be willing to sacrifice time, 
money, energy—everything, in faet, for the boys or the girls. 
No one can tell of the possibilities that are wrapped up within 
the life and soul of any boy or girl. So, whether their clothes 
are ragged or their faces dirty, be ever ready and willing to 
take the boys and girls unto yourself as the Master did when 
he said: ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” With 
such thoughts in mind and such a purpose in the heart, every 
leader or teacher will have great success. 


Missionary Enthusiasm among the Scandinavians 


These people, although comparatively few in numbers, are not content to 
let their energies and resources be absorbed by their own needs and work 


! By Emory W. HUNT 


of the value of strong personalities with adequate training at 
the foundation of any work. 

Today there are rapidly growing industrial communities 
founded by the development of the immense water powers of 
the country. These call for prompt action by the forces of the 
kingdom to occupy the new fields. The 60,000 Baptists of Sweden 
have more than they can do at home, but there is no thought of 
relaxing their foreign work, and they have made such im- 
portant contributions to our work in America and to our For- 
eign Mission Society as to justify continued cooperation by us. 
It is estimated that since 1848, when the first Baptist church 
was established in Sweden, 30,000 Baptists have emigrated to 
America. Many of our own best missionaries have come from 
the Swedish-American Baptists. Then the Baptists of Sweden 
have forty missionaries under appointment by their own 
society. 


In Stockholm and Gothenburg, as well as in Copenhagen 
and Christiania, there were social gatherings of the pastors 
and laymen and women which testified to their appreciation 
of the help that came to them from America in the past. It 
was bread cast across the water, and it has indeed brought a 
rich return. Of course there were interviews in all these cities 
with individuals; and the meetings with large congregations 
in churches in Copenhagen, Christiania, Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg impressed us with the devotion of these peoples and their 
purpose to haye a share in the world work of the kingdom. 


A Horrible Program 


N connection with the arrest of two Russian anarchists in 

Chicago last week, a large amount of anarchistic literature 
was seized. The manifesto of the Union of Russia Workers re- 
veals the aims of the radical section among Russian anarchists 
and the methods which they propose to employ. All govern- 
mental authority is to be destroyed together with all legal 
papers pertaining to the private ownership of property. The 
important concern of the working people must be to blow up 
barracks and police headquarters and to shoot prominent mili- 
tary and police officers. The manifesto urges that: 


“We go tranquilly, cheerfully, because that, far beyond the 
corpses of heroes, beyond the blood-covered barricades, beyond 
all the terrors of civil war, there shines for us the magnificent, 
beautiful form of man without a God, without a master, and 
free of authority. We hate religion because it lulls the spirit 
with lying tales, takes away courage and faith in the power of 
man, faith in the triumph of justice here on the real earth, and 
not in a chimerical heaven. Religion covers everything with 
fog; real evil becomes visionary and visionary good a reality. 
It has always sanctified slavery, grief and tears. And we de- 
clare war upon all gods and religious fables, We are atheists.” 


Spirit of Pilgrims Needed Today 


By CHARLES STELZLE 
“Tt is'not with us as with other men 


whom small things can discourage or 
small. discontentments cause to wish 
themselves at home.’—William Brewster. 

easy 


HE Pilgrims had not had an 
A? time of it that first year in Plymouth. 
Half of the 102 that constituted the 
original company had died—killed by 
disease. 

The crops had been a failure. Their 
fishing and hunting plans had gone awry. 
Practically every advantage which nature 
ordinarily furnishes to make life com- 
fortable was missing in that remote bit 
of country which the Pilgrims had se- 
lected as the site of their settlement in 
America. 

Perhaps if their trials had been less 
grievous they might have surrendered. 
For, after all, men give in more easily 
to the little adversities and oppositions 
than they do to the greater ones. 

Mazzini’s call, “Come and suffer,” still 
contains the greatest challenge ever 
issued by any social reformer. It is com- 
parable with the words of Jesuss). iL 
any man would be my disciple, let him 
take up his cross and follow me.” 

The religion of the Pilgrims was stern 
and strenuous. It had not a flabby or 
flaccid note. There was blood and iron 
in it. No plan of accommodation for con- 
venience’s sake was tolerated. 

Now when the man of the world thinks 
of it, he smiles in derision, and sneer- 
ingly refers to the ‘puritanical practices” 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. But will you 
observe that he has even greater con- 
tempt for the ways of the modern church 
which is ready to adjust itself to every 
wind that blows. 

We left behind the fine austerities of 
the Pilgrims when we discarded their 
perfectly obvious idiosyncrasies. We 
lost the heart of a great movement when 
we thought merely to slough off its ex- 
traneous features. 

The time has come to re-evaluate the 
virtues of the Pilgrims, to find out what 
we have missed in making religion and 
the church the vital things which attract 
men. 

The time is ripe for another high ad- 
venture in the name of Jesus Christ. A 
new world is in the making. Events of 
tremendous significance are taking place 
so fast that we scarcely notice them. No 
man dares prophesy what tomorrow may 
bring forth. Kingdoms rise and wane. 
Republics are born in a night. Wars are 
changing border lines. Legislation pro- 
duces revolutions of world-wide influence. 
The tasks ahead are too strenuous for 
mollusks and mollycoddles. 

While the Pilgrims lifted their eyes 
toward heayen they kept their feet on 


The Devotional Life 


the ground. While their citizenship was 
in the glory-land it began here. Every 
Christian who would serve God and help 
his fellows must have this twofold re- 
lationship. He may truthfully sing: 


A Face Transfigured 
By A. S. Coats 
le deep beneath the surface of 


your life 

The peace of God abides contin- 
ually, 

Be sure the great revealer—Death 
—will tell 

To all who look through tears upon 
your face 

That, as did Enoch, you have 


walked with God. 


You may not climb, as did your 
Master, Christ, 

Some lofty mountain with your 
chosen friends 

And there transfigured be before 


their eyes, 

So that your very garments shall 
appear 

Exceeding white, beyond the ful- 
ler’s art. 


Yet something of the moonbeam 
of God’s smile 
Will rest upon your face while still 


you serve, 
Albeit in lowly ways, the King of 
kings: 
But it shall wait the artist’s touch 
of death 


Before it bursts into a glory rare, 
Transfiguring all your countenance 
with peace. 


The whole creation waiteth, we are 
told, 

In earnest longing the revealing of 

The sons of God—the glory that 
shall be 

Revealed in us. 
shadowing 

Of such supernal glory, | am sure, 

Is often seen upon the face in 
death 

Of those whose lives are hid with 
Christ in God. 

Thus says our God to those who 
clearer see 

The truth, with Mary, through their 
blinding tears: 

“This child of mine has known me 
better far 

Than you have been aware! 
proof, behold 

A face transfigured, as was Christ’s 
of old!” 
Vacaville, Cal. 


Some faint fore- 


For 


‘Christlike type of morale.—Seleetet 
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“I’m a pilgrim, 
And I’m a stranger,” 


but he will also rejoice that he is 
of that noble army of men and boys 


“climbed the dizzy steep to heave 
Through peril, toil and pain”— 


who “followed in his train,” who “m¢ 
the cross and flame.” 

The secret of the virility and stal 
of the Pilgrims is found in the Wo, 
God. It was “a lamp unto their fee} 
a light unto their path.” They held 
God spoke to them through his Wo: 
an individual, personal way. 

The Bible was the Magna Chari 
their crusade. In it they discovere( 
only the cause of the weakness oj 
men and the church of their day, 
better still, they found its cure. | 

And when Plymouth Colony was 
lished, it was based upon the ] 
Nothing that was contrary to its t 
ing was tolerated. Eivery question 
arose was settled according to its 
cepts. ; 

Today historians freely grant the 
inating influence of the Bible in 
life and character of the Pilgrims. 

While all the world is singing 
praises of that little band of pio 
which accomplished so great a thin 
modern civilization, the church mus 
keep silent regarding the source of | 
inspiration and power, for the peor 
this day and generation also neec 
life and the wisdom which comes | 
from the word of God. 

New York City. . 


Sympathy and Comfal 


NY physician will tell you that 

possible to overdo sympathy, 
agree with his feelings and coincide 
his gloom may do great harm to th 
tient. A comforter is not one who 
plaisantly agrees that you are in é 
case and whines with you in your 
A comforter is one who comes to you 
to make you strong to bear. The | 
itself means mutual strength by 
munication. The best doctors are a. 
optimists, who minify rather than 
nify your symptoms. We have k 
them on the verge of profanity and 
a strong desire to boot alleged “s) 
thizers” from the bedside. 


Worse even than the “sympathiz 
self-pity. When a man feels sorr, 
himself, he is like the captain whi. 
let go of the helm. ‘‘Never give u 
ship.” The French had a great 
poster for the making of morale: | 
the last quarter of an hour that ¥ 
And to this corresponds the angel’ 
sage to the church: “Be thou f 
faith [not until you get. sick!] 
death.” That’s the Christian ant 
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CARL E. MILLIKEN 

EROUS writers have commented 
the positions of responsibility in 
] affairs which in these days are 
flled by younger men. The Ca- 
Carl E. Milliken is no exception, 
‘had not yet reached his fortieth 
y when elected governor of Maine 
sars ago. As a result of his able, 
t and constructive administration 
these critical years in the his- 
. America, he has stepped into na- 
prominence. 
oolitical career covers a period of 
‘years, beginning as a representa- 
the Maine Legislature from 1905 
3, and later as a member of the 
Senate for three terms—1909-1910, 
12 and 1913-1914. During his last 
served as president of the senate. 
| as governor in 1916, he was re- 
by a large majority in 1918. Dur- 
5 entire public service his strong 
ey of liquor prohibition, his zeal- 
3 for measures for alleviating the 
the poor, and his uncompromising 
for civic and political righteous- 
jaye nade him a notable figure. 
‘Milliken was born in Maine and 
2d at Bates College and at Harvard 
sity. Three educational institu- 
save recognized his unusual quali- 
aman and as a public official and 
‘onferred upon him the honorary 
‘degree. On his graduation from 
‘d in 1899, he entered the lumber 
38, beginning with the Mattawam- 
wumber Company. Since 1901 he 
2n the treasurer and general man- 
f the Stockholm Lumber Company. 
3 done much to develop both the 
od and the hard-wood lumber 
38 in Maine, and today he is one 
best informed men in the lumber 
3S in America. 
vithstanding his business interests 
€ enormous amount of time re- 
by his political duties 
the war and particu- 
during the present 
of readjustment, Gov. 
1 has taken a most 
‘part in religious and 
hropic organizations 
pecially in the work 
| denomination. He 
ag been a member of 
mmission on temper- 
m important commis- 
* the Federal Council 
Churches of Christ 
erica. He was the 
‘esident of the Maine 
Baptist. Convention, 
the present time is 
‘esident of ‘the For- 
lission Society and a 
r of its board of man- 
at whose meetings 


ARTHUR W. RIDER 


Whov Who Among Baptivty 


A Review of Contemporary De- 


nominational Biography 
BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


he is a regular and active attendant. 

His interest in everything that has to 
do with human welfare, together with his 
ability as a platform speaker, has made 
him a prominent figure in many large 
gatherings during the past few years. 
During the Interchurch campaign early 
in this year he was one of the most popu- 
lar of the group of speakers which toured 
the country. With an attractive per- 
sonality, a keen sense of humor, a fine 
command of expressive English and red- 
hot convictions, he commands the atten- 
tion and gains the confidence of any 
group which he faces. His intelligence, 
sincerity and ability as an orator have 
made him a prime favorite with Amer- 
ican audiences, 

Gov. Milliken thus presents an _ un- 
usual type ‘of the aggressive, keen Amer- 
ican business man, profoundly interested 
in the welfare of the nation and ac- 
tively associated in the work of the 
kingdom. 


ARTHUR W. RIDER 


N the years before the Board of Pro- 

motion was established, a large meas- 
ure of responsibility for promoting in- 
terest and beneficence in the missionary 
enterprises of the denomination rested 
upon a group of men known as district 
secretaries. The quiet, unobtrusive and 
often unrecognized service of these men 
has undoubtedly been of incalculable 
value in preparing the denomination for 
its response to our recent spectacular 
campaigns. The task which these men had 
to do—making friends for the missionary 
agencies, stimulating giving, removing 
misconceptions, developing missionary 
zeal and interest in churches’ unre- 
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sponsive to the missionary appeal—re- 
quired unusual tact, unfiinching courage, 
unconquerable optimism and _ sublime 
faith. 

To an unusual degree Dr. Arthur W. 
Rider has filled the requirements of this 
position. He began his work as district 
secretary of the Foreign Mission Society 
for the Pacific Coast in 1900, serving fox 
fifteen years, until 1914, when he was ap- 
pointed joint district secretary for both 
the Foreign Mission Society and the 
Home Mission Society. He came to this 
important service well equipped, having 
for ten years previously been pastor of 
the Memorial Church of Los Angeles, 
Cal., and having also served as general 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and as a field representative 
of the Illinois State Sunday School As- 
sociation. Dr. Rider has been exceed- 
ingly active in missionary education, for 
he has been a member of the Pacific 
Coast committee of the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement and has for many suc- 
cessive summers taught classes in mis- 
sions and held life-work eonferences at 
summer gatherings. For a number of 
years he has been a member of the board 
of trustees of the Berkeley Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

He has had an unusual advantage in 
his work as district secretary in that he 
has visited several of the mission fields 
of the dencmination. In 1905 he went 
to Japan, China and the Philippines, and 
in 1910 the Foreign Mission Society sent 
him as a delegate to the World’s Mission- 
ary Conference in Edinburgh. Follow- 
ing that conference he visited important 
centers in England, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland. In more recent years he 
has visited the fields of the Home Mis- 
sion Society in Latin America. Thus in 
his work as representative of the mis- 
sionary societies he has been able to 
present the needs and the opportunities 
on their fields, based on his 
own observations. 

Dr. Rider is a man of rare 
Christian character, highly 
esteemed by the organiza- 
tions which he represents 
and greatly beloved by our 
constituency on the Pacific 
Coast. 

At the time of the establish- 
ment of the General Board 
of Promotion, Dr. Rider was 
appointed as one of its gen- 
eral representatives. In 
view of his training and 
rich experienee, the Board 
of Promotion has’ chosen 
wisely in utilizing his valu- 
able services in achieving 
the great objectives of the 
New World Movement of 
Northern Baptists. 


A BURNING SHAME 


On my way home from the morning 
service last Sunday I rode part of the 
way with a Mr. Little, treasurer for the 
Gideon’s, who told me that if the Chris- 
tian people who went to shows would 
not patronize any that opened on Sun- 
day, their influence would be so great 
that it would close all shows on Sunday. 


He assured me that this was so. How 
he knows it, I do not know, but one 
thing I do know, and that is: If it be 


so, it is a burning shame on the church 
and brands the ministry as being un- 
faithful to the truth of God. Theater- 
going on the part of church members 
will not prevail to any great degree 
where the Word of God is faithfully 
preached and practiced on the part of 
the ministry. 

A real child of God cannot continue to 
go to theaters, if the Bible is faithfully 
expounded, for the following reason: 
When the truth about the empty show 
has been set forth in its true light, a real 
Christian can no longer go with faith 
and a good conscience; and if Christians 
go in violation of their conscience, then 
God takes them in hand, for they belong 
to him, and he will chasten them. 

I am aware that a great many min- 
isters themselves go to shows; but since 
Christ Jesus has faithfully warned us 
that many ministers do not belong to 
him but to Satan, it behooves us to see 
to it that the marks of true discipleship 
are never allowed to become dim. Sin 
is never right because a preacher does 
it. ‘“‘We may fool all the people some of 
the time,’ but remember that we cannot 
fool God any of the time. The deadness 
and lack of interest that is seen in the 
vast majority of our churches is in large 
measure due to the fact that the mem- 
bers are worldly, are conformed to this 
world and are not transformed by the 
renewing of their minds, proving what 
is that good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God. 

I am constantly in receipt of letters 
requesting me to open the church for a 
series of moving pictures. They point to 
Baptist churches which have them as a 
feature of the Sunday service; they pre- 
tend to sympathize with the struggling 
church and the pastor in their effort to 
hold the young and interest the old; but 
I have so far refused and will continue 
to refuse to prostitute the chureh of 
Christ and my own office to any such 
level. This is a cunning snare of Satan. 
Give it a wide berth, brethren. When 
people have been attracted to a meet- 
ing-house by the announcement of a mov- 
ing-picture show, they will soon say 
“Good night” when you begin to inform 
them that you have been sent by the 
Lord Jesus to call them to repentance. 

I believe that the show, cards, tobacco, 


_heart, So 1s he.’ 


Tne Open Forun 


HE editors of THr BAPTIST are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 


themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDIToRS. 


lodges and the dance-hall will have little 
or no place in the life of the persons who 
have been washed in the blood of Christ 
and filled with the Holy Spirit. These 
things are the toys and inventions of 
the men of this world, but are too cheap 


and beggarly for the children of the 
great King. 
Seattle, Wash. REPAS  KiEr: 


ACTION FOLLOWS BELIEF 


The recent discussion on fundamentals 
has been interesting and it seems to some 
of us at least, has thrown considerable 
light on the subject of Christian educa- 
tion and training. For instance, the re- 
cent article by D. S. of Colorado Springs 
seems to me as far from the teaching of 
the past and the position held by some of 
us still as the East is from the West. It 
also appears quite contrary to the views 
of Jesus and his early followers. D, S. 
states that “Christianity is a manner of 
living,’ and that “Christian beliefs are 
only results of a manner of living, not 
causes.” Jesus said, “This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on him whom he 
hath scnt.” This, in reply to a man ask- 
ing Jesus to outline a course of action, 
plainly shows that Jesus placed the 
4reater importance on what the man be- 
lieved. Jesus also said to an anxious and 
busy , Martha, ‘Mary hath chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken away.” 
Solomcn said, ‘Keep thy heart with all 
diligence for out of it are the issues of 
life,’ and again, “As he thinketh in his 
Jesus’ first remark to 
the seeking one is not a command, but a 
question: “Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God?” 

D. S. says, “Men first choose their ac- 
tivities, whether Christian or not, and 
from them form their beliefs.” This is, 
it seems to me, contrary to all human 
experience. Every invention, every in- 
dustrial enterprise, every educational or 
religious program, is the fruit of a course 
of action resulting from or growing out 
of a conviction or belief. Paul believed 
he was serving God by persecuting the 
church, kut when he saw Jesus on the 
Damascus road, his belief or opinion of 
Jesus instantly changed and out of this 
change of belief came an entirely differ- 
ent course of action. A man’s belief and 
the object of that belief is the power 
which controls his action. If I believe in 
the efficacy of the atonement, in the 
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resurrection of Jesus, and that he 
living Christ, still able to save men 
women lost in sin, then I am impel 
that belief to try to bring men to 
Paul said, “Believe in the Lord ; 
Christ and thou shalt be saved,” an 
evidence of the jailor’s belief w 
changed course of action. ‘“Transfo 
by the renewing of your mind.” | 
this not mean that a changed mind ¢ 
lief results in a course of action so 
cally different as to be called a traz 
mation? 

Middleboro, Mass. 


A. G. NEWER 
| 


WHO IS A BAPTIST? 


| 

I have, as a lawyer, read with int 
the various articles in the Open Fory 
the discussion of fundamentals. The 
of accurate statement is somewhat ai 
ling. Take, for example, the = 4 
H. Lee McLendon, which appears int 
issue of Sept. 25. He says: “IT affirm! 
there is an ecclesiastical court wit 
inviolable creed that the 
preme court is the word of God. .| 
Since the Bible is the acclesiastical 
with its inviolable creed, what doe’ 
Bible dictate?” 
Now it is obvious that the Bible i! 

a court. It stands in the same relati! 
its sovereign as the code of the sta 
South Dakota stands to its sovereig' 
GOUrT JIS: 


“A body in the government to \ 
the public administration of justi 
delegated.” - | 

“The presence of a sufficient numt! 
the members of such a body regi 
convened in a certain place at ar 
pointed time, engaged in the full ant’ 
ular performance of its functions.” — 

“The one common and essential fe) 
in all courts is a judge or judges, 
so essential, indeed, that they are 
called the court as distinguished i 
the accessory and subordinate office) 
(Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. ) 


) 
‘ 


A court interprets and applies the: 
Therefore, when the writer, H. Led 
Lendon, lays down the fundamental) 
ciples of the Bible as law, he usut} 
himself the function of a judge or 
His list of “fundamentals” are cé 
sions of his own, in the form of a 
ment of his personal belief. Foll( 
and preceding his statement he per‘ 
the office of an advocate by presenti} 
interesting argument. 

I am not writing this for the purpé 
controverting any of his argumen! 
of attempting to overthrow or confirr 
of the articles of his creed, but to! 
that he is fundamentally wrong i 
assumption that the Bible is a court 
to suggest that if reasoning is to a 
any definite place, some real cons 
tion must be paid to logic and acc 
statement. 


Pierre, S. D. 


JOHN Su'THERLAL 
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aternational Uniform Lesson 


for October 3] 


WORLD’S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 


Matt. 7:15-27. Golden Text: Matt. 7:19 


By JoHn A. Earn 


‘e Lesson Text 

The lesson committee, desiring to keep 
a lesson text in the Gospel of Matthew 
d yet wishing to observe the world’s 
nperance Sunday, has selected a por- 
n of the Sermon on the Mount as the 
3is for the lesson on temperance, The 
ection is a fitting one for these days 
en the- false prophets are preaching 
> evils of prohibition and telling the 
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‘rld that the United States will soon 
urn to the legalized drink traffic. 


e Lesson Taught 

Jesus calls upon his hearers to do three 
ngs—three things which are as applic- 
le to the temperance situation today 
they were to the religious situation in 
l days of Jesus. “Beware of the false 
 dphets; break down the-corrupt sys- 
ns; build up the permanent structure” 
these are the things which Jesus em- 
lasizes in this lesson. 


ware of 
l. False stimulation. When Paul 
vote his letter to the Ephesians he 
‘led attention to the fact that there is 
true stimulation and there is a false 
mulation. “Be not drunk with wine 
‘erein is excess’ was his warning 
ainst false stimulation; and “Be filled 
th the Spirit” was his exhortation to 
ie stimulation. Stimulation of the 
Oper sort is a necessary process in hu- 
m affairs. We speak wisely of the 
mulation of our foreign trade, the 
mulation of production in industry, 
: stimulation of good will among the 
tions. There is also need of physical, 
ntal and spiritual stimulation. Tak- 
5 advantage of this normal necessity, 
+ drink traffic proceeds to manufacture 
alse stimulant in the form of alcoholic 
verages. There is no argument against 
» fact that alcohol does stimulate the 
‘ly and the brain; but it is a stimula- 
nm which reacts with terrible effects. 
‘man addicted to drink has no chance 
Ainst disease when it attacks him. Be- 
ire, therefore, of false stimulation. 
“. Beware of false sleep. The body 
ist have sleep. Without a sufficient 
ount of sleep the nervous system will 
lapse. When troubled with sleepless- 
38 Caused by overstimulation of the 
‘yous system due to alcohol and other 
sesseS or caused by pain due to sick- 
8, the false prophet comes with his 
$gestion of “dope,” to be taken into 
» body directly by the hypodermic route. 
at has been the undoing of many peo- 
Sleep which naturally closes the 
*S and throws the belt off the mental 
‘leys and closes fast the door against 


the conscious life is the gift of God. But 
sleep which is induced by drugs, except 
in the case of an anesthetic, is the inven- 
tion of the devil. Beware of false sleep. 

3. Beware of false statements. One 
can hear almost anything these days 
from people in both private and public 
life. The baidest lies are told for truth. 
Temperance is needed nowhere more than 
in speech. One is reminded of that verse 
attributed to Burns: 


“Some books are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penned; 
H’en ministers hae been kenned 

In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid at times to vend, 

And nailt wi’ Scripture.” 


Even ministers of the gospel these days 
are not above telling lies about their 
brethren. Let’s beware of false state- 
ments. 


Break Down 

It is not enough simply to be on our 
guard. There is a divine process of 
militant destruction. The corrupt tree 
must be hewn down; corrupt growths 
must be uprooted, and corrupt systems 
must be overturned. The world is old 
enough to have demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that the fruits of kaiserism and 
paganism and unspiritual ecclesiasticism 
are corrupt. Other corrupt trees have 
grown up and some are just in process 
of planting which must be hewn down. 
Any system of government or industry 
or society or education or religion which 
is not planted in the soil of brotherhood, 
good will, honesty, unselfish service, 
vicarious sacrifice, according to the spirit 
and ethics of Jesus, “shall be hewn down 
and cast into the fire.’ But here again 
temperance is needed. Before the destruc- 
tive attitude is taken there must be no 
doubt that the tree is corrupt and hope- 
less. “By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” The saloon was destroyed in 
America as a legal institution because its 
fruits were so corrupt and corrupting as 
to arouse the public to action which re- 
sulted in the '‘Kighteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 


Build Up 

This is the last and emphatic word. 
It is easier to babble than to build. ‘Not 
everyone who calls Jesus, Lord, will en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven, but only 
he who does the will of God.” It is easier 
to beware and break down than to build. 
The exhortation to be temperate in build- 
ing up the true, the good, the beautiful, 
is wholly unnecessary. In fact, there is 
needed an intoxication of the construc- 
tive spirit. The negative is so easy, so 
natural, so popular with many people 
that it crowds out the positive. We need 
to return to the good old Bible word, 
“edification.” Paul in writing to the 
Corinthians who had gone off on a tang- 
ent of mere talk said it all in a sentence: 
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“Let all things be done unto edifying.” 
Building and edifying mean the same 
thing. The church edifice, as it is often 
called, is only a means to Christian edi- 
fication. “Build deep, build on the rock 
of obedience to Christ.” That is the way 


in the end to all true temperance. 
Des Moines College. 


Why Go to the Seminary? 
By Gerorce EH. Horr 


HERE is a reason for going to the sem- 

inary which we must not forget. - It 
might be called “the opportunity for re- 
fiection” that the seminary provides. The 
preacher is not like a telegraph messen- 
ger who brings you a yellow envelope, 
the contents of which he does not know. 
The preacher is a herald, and his mes- 
sage is not a book or in writing, but it 
is in his living heart, vibrating and puls- 
ing with a message with which he is in 
vital sympathy. No other kind of preach- 
ing will do, and that kind of preaching 
comes from such assimilation and _ re- 
sponse to spiritual truth as can never be 
gained by snapshots, but by long-time 
exposures of the mind to truth. 

There is no religion in the Bible. There 
never was any and there never will be 
any. All the religion there is in the 
world is in human hearts. Religion is no 
more in the Bible than there are rocks 
and water on a map. The Bible is a 
description of religion. We never have 
religion until we take it out of a book 
and put it into our lives. The relation 
of the Bible to religion is a good deal 
like the score of one of Chopin’s noc- 
turnes that could be placed upon that 
music stand. The score consists simply 
of lines and dots. There is no music 
there. But when our young friend stands 
before those lines and dots, and in her 
skilful manipulation of the instrument in- 
terprets it and makes it real and vital 
and present to us, then we have music. 
That is what preaching is to the Bible. 
The Bible is simply a series of hiero- 
glyphics and needs interpretation in the 
warm, pulsing life of the preacher, and 
such interpretation can only be gained 
by long periods of reflection, musing, 
obedience and prayer. 


Lord Jesus, cause me to know in my 
daily experience the glory and sweetness 
of thy name, and then teach me how to 
use it in my prayer, so that I may be 
even like Israel, a prince prevailing with 
God. Thy name is my passport and se- 
cures me access; thy name is my plea 
and secures me answer; thy name is my 
honor and secures me glory. Blessed 
name, thou art honey in my mouth, 
music in my ear, heaven in my heart, 
and all in all to my being. 

—C. H. Spurgeon. 
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School Lunches—Il 


AST week we presented a story of the 


_4 hot school lunch, as prepared by an 
enterprising rural teacher and her eager, 
youthful assistants. This week we shall 
consider the more prosaic basket lunch, 
too often the “last straw” for a busy, 
hurried mother. 

There is the basket lunch hastily 
packed at the last moment with odds and 
ends, the left-overs of yesterday’s food, 
without regard to its nutritive value or 
daintiness. Then there is the basket 
lunch, also prepared from yesterday’s left- 
overs, but with forethought as to the fit- 
ness of this or that for a packed lunch 
and with consideration of a balanced 
meal. In this box or basket there will 
not be too much pastry or too much meat 
or too many sweets, and the child’s diges- 
tion will not be impaired by a series of 
badly selected, cold meals foisted upon 
it with the happy-go-lucky assurance that 
“a child’s appetite makes anything taste 
good.” 

If this aforementioned busy mother, 
while she is making a pie, bakes a turn- 
over for the lunch basket, or, when she 
bakes her bread, makes a twist or a 
sugared or raisin roll, or, when she puts 
into the icebox a piece of beef from the 
family dinner, she chops and seasons a 
little piece for those sandwiches to be 
made next morning, she will find that the 
lunch-box question is much simplified. 

Just the few extra motions required in 
the preparation of a relish or two like 
baking an apple or the washing of a bit 
of celery or the making of a little cot- 
tage cheese while she is cooking will 
make the lunch almost go together of 
itself when the rush hour comes. 

As a matter of course, the lunch box 
will be kept thoroughly fresh by frequent 
scalding and airing. Waxed paper will be 
used to wrap the separate contents, and a 
paper napkin or two is cheaper and more 
sanitary than linen or even cotton. Asa 
lesson in neatness and a help to mother, 
the child may be given the responsibility 
of keeping the lunch box clean. 

When it is possible to obtain one hot 
dish or drink at school, a much plainer 
meal from home is thereby made appe- 
tizing. One of the best investments for 
a child who must take the entire lunch 
is a bottle that will keep hot things hot 
and cold liquids cold till noontime. A 
cup of hot cocoa or of hot, nourishing 
soup or of cool milk, as the season may 
demand, will add relish to an otherwise 
uninteresting lunch. The relation be- 
tween the school lunch and the child’s 
growth and health should not be over- 
looked. City children who are given 
money with which to buy food often buy 
at a lunch counter or push cart stuff 
which looks tempting to the eye, but soon- 


er or later works havoc with the diges- 
tion. 

An interesting pamphlet on ‘School 
Lunches,” referred to last week, may be 
obtained free of charge by writing to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for “Farmers’ Bulletin 712.” Very 
briefly we quote from this bulletin: “The 
school lunch, like the diet as a whole, 
should contain representatives of the five 
food groups: 

“Group I. The protein-rich foods: Milk, 
cheese, meats, fish, dried beans, peas, 
peanuts and other nuts, etc. 

“Group II. The cereal or starchy foods: 
Breads, cereal mushes, rice, tapioca, maca- 
roni, etc. 

“Group III. The fatty foods: 
cream, salad, oils and bacon, etc. 

“Group IV. Vegetables and fruits: Po- 
tatoes, greens, lettuce, celery, carrots, as- 
paragus, etc. 

“Group V. Simple sweets: Cakes and 
cookies that contain but little fat, plain 
candies, maple sugar, sweet chocolate, 
jellies, preserved fruits, honey, sirups, 
dried figs, dates, raisins and other dried 
fruits. 


Butter, 


Need of Loving 


OLKS need a lot of loving in 
the morning; 

The day is all before, with cares 

beset— 

The cares we 

give no 

love is 

for fret. 


know, and they that 
warning; 


For God’s own antidote 


Folks need a heap of loving at the 
noontime— 
In the battle full, the moment 
snatched from strife, 
Half way between the waking and 
the croontime, 
While bickering and worriment 
are rife. 


Folks hunger so for loving at the 
night time, 
When wearily they take them 
home to rest— 
At slumber song and turning-out- 
the-light time— 
Of all the time for loving that’s 
the best. 


Folks want a lot of loving every 
minute— 
sympathy 
their smile! 
life’s end, from the moment 
they begin it, 
Folks need a lot of loving all the 
while. 
—Strickland Gillian. 
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This same bulletin prints a few sug. 
gested bills of fare for the basket lunch: 


“1. Sandwiches with sliced tender 
meat for filling; baked apple, cookies o1 

a few lumps of sugar. | 

“9. Slices of meat loaf or bean loaf; 
bread and butter sandwiches, stewed 
fruit, small frosted cake. 

“3. Crisp rolls, hollowed out and fillec 
with chopped meat or fish, moistened and 
seasoned or mixed with salad dressing; 
orange, apple, a mixture of sliced fruits 
or berries; cake. 

“4. Lettuce or celery or cottage chees¢ 
sandwiches; cup custard; sweet chocolate, 

“5. Bottle of milk; thin corn bread anc 
butter; dates; apple. oS 

There is one spot that the governmen) 
bulletin does not reach, and that is the 
mother’s heart that goes with her child 
through the work time and play time 0) 
school, and perhaps with special concert 
during the leisure of noon hour. 

Do you suppose, busy mother, that yo 
could find time occasionally to cut out ¢ 
funny short story or a few conundrum: 
and lay on top of the lunch napkin? Yow 
child would be sure to share his whole 
some fun with others. 

If the lunch is put up by a maid, nov 
and then a little love note from you t) 
your boy or girl might be attached to : 
mysterious little twist of paper contain! 
ing his or her favorite sweetmeat. | 

The bread which strengthens you 
child’s heart is the best staff of life. | 


Sweets for the Lunch Basket. 


FHOCOLATE DAINTIES: Put throug! 
the meat chopper one-half cup eacl 

of dates, figs and nut meats. Add on 
tablespoon orange juice, a little grate( 
orange peel, and one square of meltec 
unsweetened chocolate. Mold into balls 
and roll in chopped nuts or granulate( 
sugar. This mixture may be packed 4 
an oiled tin, put under a weight unti 
firm, then cut in any shape desired. — 
Peanut Butter Balls: Put through thé 
food grinder one cup seeded raisins. 0 


with one cup peanut butter, one-fourtl 
teaspoon salt, and one teaspoon vanill 
Form into small balls. Dip some 0 
them in melted bitter chocolate, and rol 
the remainder in shredded cocoanut. § 

Fruit Loaf: Take one-fourth pouni 
each of cocoanut, figs, dates, nuts ani 
raisins. Wash the fruit and put throug! 
food chopper. Add cocoanut, mix all ip 
gredients together, and turn into but 
tered tin. Weight down so that frui 
will be tightly pressed together. Le 
stand several hours before serving. | 
find this cake to be delicious and suil 
able to serve as a dessert at dinner 
luncheon. It can also be served wit, 
tea at afternoon tea, and takes the plac 
of candy to a large extent.—From Fart) 
and Fireside. 


. 
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The Young Reserves 


Tiger-Hunting in Assam 
By ANNA Kay Scott 

HE most exciting of all sports in As- 
sam is the hunting of the tiger. The 
al Bengal tiger is found in the jungles 
| prowls about at night seeking its 
y. This man-eating tiger, after once 
ting human flesh, is satisfied with none 
er; but other tigers are content with 
‘ts, deer, cows and ponies. The native 
je of hunting the tiger is to surround 
1 in his lair during the period of day 
on he is most drowsy, and with long- 
‘dled spears pierce his body through 
through from every direction, leaving 
.no possible chance of escape. 
' company of natives came to our 
-galow on an average of twice a week 
secure Mr. Scott’s aid in destroying 
3e powerful creatures. In a village 
rus a man-eater destroyed, in one 
sk, three human beings, and the na- 
4s were unable to find his hiding place 
the daytime. They entreated Mr. 
tt to go with them and put a ball from 
trusty rifle into the tiger. This rifle 
' three separate barrels: one was for 
\ll game and carried shot; the second 
, for medium-sized animals, such as 
tr, jackals, leopards and wild hogs; 
‘third carried an immense bullet for 
rs, buffaloes and crocodiles. Mr. Scott 
ainted an elephant and started for the 
age. Arriving at the village, he or- 
ed the natives to assist him in locating 
-lair of the tiger. After a careful 
rch for the tracks, they traced him to 
ugar-cane patch a quarter of a mile 
n the village. Mr. Scott ordered the 
‘ves to thrust their long spears from 
xe sides of the sugar-cane patch and 
3 drive the tiger toward the place of 
where my husband was seated on the 
vhant ready to shoot the beast as soon 
he emerged from his lair. I quote 
‘4 Mr. Scott’s written account of the 
dting: 
The monster made a tremendous leap 
ards me and the faithful elephant. As 
1 as he caught sight of me and my 
he seemed to realize that a desper- 
struggle must be made for his life, 
crouching for another leap, which 
id bring him upon the back of the 
thant, his eyes glared like fireballs, 
his countenance had an expression of 
‘vindictive and demoniacal emotions 
‘bined. I knew only too well that my 
depended upon my rifle, and, lifting 
earnest prayer that the ball might be 
ected by unerring wisdom, I aimed at 
frontal bone of the monster’s skull. 
4a terrible roar the cavernous depths 
le huge beast seemed quite exhausted, 
ie rolled over on his side and was 
Ve examined the skull and found the 
where the bullet had penetrated deep 
| the brain substance. He was the 
est of royal Bengal man-eaters—a 
nificent fellow, measuring eleven feet 
1 the nose to the tip of the, tail, his 
’ being eight feet long. I hired ten 


natives to carry him to our bungalow that 
Anna and our children might see the 
fruit of my spoils. The bearers tied his 
feet to long bamboo poles and swung him 
from these poles as they bore him on 
their shoulders. The natives came from 
all the country round about to rejoice 
over the death of the man-eater. His 
skull I will carry home to my father, and 
his skin will make a royal rug for our 
drawing room. I am sure the Lord stead- 
ied my nerves to make that splendid shot. 

“Henceforth the Assamese will look 
upon me as a blessing to their country; 
they can appreciate such help as this bet- 
ter than a sermon in the church.” 


ote LittleGirle 


ON’T you wish you could be 
me? 
I’m so small 
| can squeeze through little cracks 
In the wall 


I can go through tiny paths 
You can’t see, 

Underground, where you can’t 
Ever be. 


I can climb a blade of grass 

And not bend it; 

When you walk on it, it breaks— 
You can’t mend it. 


I can go right to the heart 

Of a rose; 

| can drink the sweet you smell 
With your nose. 


Don’t you wish you could be me? 
Well, you can’t. 
You are just a little girl— 
I’m an ant. 
—The Christian Register. 


Speaking of sermons, let me tell you of 
a story of one of our American mission- 
aries who was eager to preach a typical 
sermon to his congregation. 

He was but a beginner in the study of 
the language, but he was ravenous to do 
good. After announcing his text, he at- 
tempted to tell the congregation that he 
would open up the subject in three parts. 
The word for part or portion in the As- 
samese language is “bhag,”’ and the word 
for tiger is “‘bagh.’”’ The good preacher 
clearly and in a most preacher-like tone 
told his audience that he should let loose 
or open up before them three tigers, and, 
proceeding, he enlarged about those 
tigers. He closed the service by telling 
the people that he would “khedai”’ them, 
when he should have used “bidai’”’ to dis- 
miss them. Khedai means “to drive out.” 
One of our Assamese preachers told me 
that the sermon was a strange one and 
hard to understand. 

“T was out on a jungle tour yesterday” 
—I again quote from my husband’s jour- 
nal—‘‘and came suddenly upon a solitary 
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wild buffalo. He had been driven away 
from the herd and was fury itself infuri- 
ated. As soon as he saw me he pawed 
the ground and tossed the grass and dirt 
upon his long horns and started for me. 
There was not a tree in sight for me to 
climb, and I saw no way of escape from 
the dreaded animal. One does not fancy 
being tossed and gored by an animal like 
the buffalo of Assam, whose horns each 
measure five feet in length, and hence I 
ran my level best, and I prayed as I ran, 
and ran as 1 prayed. I knew not where I 
was going, and as I felt the hot breath 
of the creature on my shoulders I feared 
that in spite of all my praying and run- 
ning I should fall a victim to buffalo fury. 
But suddenly I came to a small river, and, 
jumping down to a projection of rock 
some five feet above the water’s edge and, 
creeping down, I found myself covered 
from the sight of the buffalo. A native 
boat coming along, I took passage home.” 


For Rainy Days 
THAT APPLE TART 
Willie came up to his mother with an 
expression of anxiety on his face. 
“Ma,” he asked, “if a poor little boy 
was to come to the back door and ask 
for something to eat, would you give 
him that piece of apple tart that was 
left over from dinner?” 
“Yes, Willie, of course I would!” said 
the mother gently. 
Willie’s face cleared. 
“All right,” he said, “just wait a min- 
ute till I run round to the back door.” 


MAKING WORDS 

“Now, boys,” said the schoolmaster, “I 
want you to bear in mind that the word 
‘stan’ at the end of a word means ‘the 
place of.’ Thus we have Afghanistan— 
the place of the Afghans; also Hindustan 
—the place of the Hindus. Can anyone 
give me another example?” Nobody ap- 
peared very anxious to do so, until little 
Johnny Snaggs, the joy of his mother and 
the terror of the cats, said proudly: “Yes, 
sir, I can. Umbrellastan—the place for 
umbrellas.” 


NAME WORD SQUARES 

1. An apostle’s name. 2. The name of 
a state. 3. Laugh. 4. The name of a 
patriarch. . 

1. The name of a prophet of much re- 
nown. 2. A Roman name. 3. The name 
of famous waters. 4. A woman’s name. 
5. The name of a disciple. 


NUMERICAL CHARADE 
My 1, 6, 8, 4, 12, 15 is courage. 
My 5, 2, 10, 11 is to listen. 
My 18, 13, 8, is to sing in a low tone. 
My 16, 9, 7 is a part of the face. 
Myn spain 14 c6yel9 nistrastcitin 
My whole spells four familiar names. 


Answers to puzzles in issue of Sept. 
25% 

Number Puzzle: Father’s age, . sixty- 
five; eldest son’s, thirty; second son’s, 
twenty; youngest son’s, fifteen. 

Two Word Squares: 


ale Jp Cie Qe H ero D 

Awwlkalin) Fish 2A! 

M iria M Re wep, Vv. 

Pre Chinas © Oeiir e 

S imo N DeaAviLeD 
tharade: (Answer) Chart. 
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Topic for October 31 


MAKING PROHIBITION EFFECTIVE 
Matthew 12:43-45; Jeremiah 31:33, 34 
When the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the National Constitution was submitted 
by Congress to the states, it was expected 
that each local community would do its 
share in the enforcement of law. It was 
provided in the act known as the Vol- 
stead law for the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment that the officers 
of each political subdivision in each 
state should have power to enforce the 
law. The federal government issued a 
proclamation upon the advent of prohi- 
bition that it would expect each local 
community to enforce the law, the 
federal government acting only in a sup- 
plementary manner. The wisdom of this 
provision is apparent. If it had been 
provided that only national officials could 
enforce the law, it would be necessary to 
ereate a police department under the na- 
tional government that would practically 
parallel the local police forces, which 
would be a needless burden upon the tax- 
payers. Prohibition has lifted a good deal 
of work from the shoulders of the legally 
constituted Jaw-enforcing local officers; 
therefore the released energy can and 
should be employed in the enforcement 

of prohibition. 

Section twenty-two of the Volstead law 
gives specifically to the city attorneys, 
county state’s attorneys, attorney-gen- 
erals of states, as well as to United States 
district attorneys and federal prohibition 
enforcement officers, the power to take 
evidence of the violation of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment to a federal district 
judge and procure injunctions closing as 
nuisances any places where violation of 
the law is carried on. In a city like Chi- 
cago, the only one of these departments 
having a large enough force to cope with 
the situation is the city government, 
with its police department consisting of 
nearly 5000 men. If the mayor of the 
city of Chicago, who by authority of his 
office has control of the police depart- 
ment, would order the police department, 
as it is his duty to do, to collect evidence 
of violations of law and turn this evi- 
dence over to any one of the officers 
named above or divide it among the 
various officers, the closing of all places 
openly violating the law could be brought 
about within a week. In our opinion, 
there is no other way in which prohibi- 
tion can be effectively enforced. 

The program of closing by injunction 
as nuisances does not require jury trials. 
The injunction runs against the property, 
and if anyone concerned permits the 
violation of the injunction, the penalties 
are very heavy—fine and imprisonment, 
and the imprisonment may run for a 
vear. We know of no better work which 
the young people could do than to write 
letters and petitions to those in author- 


HIS page is for all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ity asking these officers to use their 
powers under the Volstead law for stop- 
ping the illegal selling of intoxicating 
drinks. 

An effective adjunct to the above is 
the provision in the Volstead law for 
taxing all illegal manufacturers or sellers 
of intoxicating drink. To illustrate, a 
man who is caught running an illicit still 


shall be taxed according to law as 
follows: 
Distilling Liquor’... ee $1000 


Distilling in prohibited terri- 


tory—double and add _ to 
AbDOVE. TAX weg ciecsss 4 ccs a he ene 2000 

Distilling in prohibited terri- 
tory—additional tax ........ 1000 
25 per cent pemalliye a-rec r 250 
$4250 


This tax is levied by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and collected by the local internal 
revenue collector. 

No jury trial is necessary to levy this 
tax. The tax is so heavy that it soon 
discourages violations where it is prop- 
erly levied. 

The police department can turn the evi- 
dence which it collects over to the fed- 
eral prohibition enforcement officer, and 
from there it becomes a matter of office 
routine until the violator faces the 
revenue collector. All of this is in addi- 
tion to punishment under the criminal 
provisions of the statute. 

(The above material was prepared by 


Mr, |B. J. Davis, superintendent of the 
Chicago district of the Anti-Saloon 
League. ) 


Standard of Excellence for Bap- 


tist Young People’s Societies 
To Be Used 1920-21 


1. Membership: (a) Officers belong- 
ing to a Baptist church; (b) associate 
members at least 10 per cent of total; 
(c) securing at least 10 per cent new 
members each year. 

2. Meetings: (a) Weekly devotional 
meetings, with general participation in 
prayer and testimony; (b) average at- 
tendance 60 per cent of membership; 
(c) bi-monthly executive committee meet- 
ings; (d) quarterly business meetings, 
with written committee reports. 

38. Church: (a) Every member regu- 
larly attending some service of the local 
chureh; (b) 50 per cent of active mem- 
bership definitely engaged in local church 
work; (c) every active member en- 


- cieties; 


rolled in some department of the loc 
Sunday school. | 

4. Evangelism: (a) Making some s) 
tematic effort to win others to Christ 4 
the church; (b) regular presenta 
the claims of personal work. | 

5. Missions: (a) One meeting month 
devoted to missionary instruction and ° 
spiration; (b) missionary or _ soc 
service in the community. 

6. Fellowship: (a) One general soc 
eceasion at least quarterly, with 25 yj 
cent of the attendance visitors; ( 
maintaining a welcoming and visitati 
work. ‘ 

7. Education: (a) Fifty per ce 
pledged to follow some Bible readi 
plan daily; (b) class in mission stu 
teacher training, social service, or spec 
reading course. 3 

8. Juniors and intermediates: ( 
Maintaining or actively cooperating 
junior or intermediate work. | 

9. Giving: (a) Seventy-five per c 
of active members pledged to contrib? 
regularly to society, church and @ 
sions; (b) annual presentation of Bi 
principles of giving. 

10. Denomination: (a) Regular | 
struction in Baptist principles and I 
tory; (b) representation in young p- 
ple’s conventions or rallies, or in asso¢: 
tion or state conventions; (c) repo 
from general denominational cony: 
tions; (d) 10 per cent of active m¢ 
bership subscribing to official young Pp 
ple’s organ. 

Suggested Changes for Grading the Sta 
ard of Excellence : 

Counting each sub-point of the standid 
of excellence as 


4 per cent, societs 
which make the grade of D (60-70 © 
cent) will be known as striving societi 
societies which make the grade of C ( 
80 per cent) will be known as star} 
societies which make the grié 
of B (80-90 -per cent) will be known! 
efficient societies; societies which mi 
ihe grade of A (90-100 per cent) will 
known as standard societies; 


mention. f i 
f 
1 


Greater Cincinnati Convent’ 
Cabinet 7 
The following have been elected a4 
cabinet to make arrangements for en! 
taining the thirtieth anniversary conv’ 
tion of the B. Y. P. U. of America wh 
meets in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 30-J} 
3, 1921: Chairman, Mr. H. C. DF 
president of Higgin Manufacturing C! 
pany, Newport, Ky.; vice-chairman, 
W. T. Perry; treasurer, Mr. John D.§ 
vice-president of Union Central Life 
surance Company, Cincinnati; assis 
treasurer, Mr. Chas. R. Brandt, 
secretary, Miss Alva I. Cooper; assis 
secretary, Miss Maude Thornton. 


i 
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North Dakota Convention 


By Frep E. SrTrocKToN 


orth Dakota Baptists, at the conclu- 
n of their annual convention in Bis- 
rek Oct. 1, were unanimous in their 
pviction that the state went over the 
, again in its convention program. The 
iyention city being somewhat removed 
m the Baptist center of the state, led 
ny to believe that the attendance would 
_ smaller than usual. The opposite was 
'e. The registered attendance, dele- 
/es and visitors, numbered 153. From 
|. first session of the program at 9 
lock on Sept. 28 until the closing eve- 
ig service, each and every speaker was 
xeted with a full house. One of the 
‘asant parts of the program this year 
's the team work of the program 
takers. The interest taken by the 
eakers in the program as a_ whole 
ped much in the success of the con- 
ition. Those who came to the con- 
‘ition from without the state were 
agent, not only when their names were 
Jed, but at all of the sessions of the 
‘vention and helped constantly by 
vir presence and participation in the 
gram. 

Mr, R. B. Griffith of Grand Forks was, 
. the tenth year, elected president of 
by convention. Mr. Griffith, as state di- 
mtor of the financial campaign, led the 
:te through to complete success, North 
p kota being the second state to reach 
hfe allotment. Rev. O. S. Jacobson 
s called from the work of colporter to 
i of pastor-at-large. Rev. Ernest 
esle, the newly elected director of re- 
- education, was present at the con- 


ition and helped in the Sunday-school 
d young people’s conference. Dr. Ed- 
rd F. Jordan, formerly of York, Neb., 
w the newly-elected pastor of the enter- 
ning church, was on the field in time 
welcome the Baptists to Bismarck. 
iv. R. W. Hobbs of Fargo was chosen 
| eheatibaale on the General Board of 
(sabe and made chairman of the de- 
irtment of state missions. 
Mr. W. E. Sharp, pastor-elect at James- 
fe was examined by a regular council 
(ring the convention, looking toward 
3 ordination to the gospel ministry. 
iv. J. G. York of Grand Forks was 
derator and Frank D. Hall of Fargo 
‘ss clerk of the council. After a full and 
(reful examination the council ex- 
jessed itself as approving the ordination 
( Mr. Sharp. The ordination service 
‘Il be held at the Jamestown Church at 
‘later date. 
‘Never have North Dakota Baptists en- 
ived a more cordial fraternity of spirit 
their conventions than this year. A 
lightful harmony prevailed at all the 
issions of the convention. Russian, Ger- 
im, Swedish, Norwegian, and English- 
2aking Baptists came to know, under- 
ind and appreciate each other more 
lly after the days spent together. 
The convention banquet, the one social 
‘thering of the convention, will be long 
Membered by those present. More than 
9 sat down to this banquet. Rev. Mr. 
TK presided as toastmaster, 
The pictures shown for three nights by 
. Sumner R. Vinton called forth the 


same enthusiasm and interest as at 
Buffalo and at Denver. He was greeted 
each evening with a crowded house, and 
drove home the message of his pictures 
in his own forceful way. The report of 
the board of managers, given by General 
Superintendent F. E. Stockton, reviewed 
the work of the past year. Twenty-two 
missionaries and general workers have 
been employed for all or part time dur- 
ing the year. These men have baptized 
127 persons, have made 6773 pastoral 
visits and have travelled 130,000 miles. 
Miss Sadie Barnick has been appointed 
by the Women’s Home Mission Society 
to work among the Russians in North 


FRED E. STOCKTON 


Two.new churches have been 
in the state during the past 
year. Two new church buildings have 
also been dedicated, and the Russian 
Chureh at Max has been helped in the 
purchase of a new parsonage. The con- 
vention hopes to have a favorable action 
taken by the committee on adjustments 
of the General Board of Promotion with 
reference to the permanent improvements 
needed in North Dakota. To this end 
the convention has invited Dr. F. H. Di- 
vine to make a study of our church and 
parsonage needs. The convention de- 
cided to put the state bulletin into the 
hands of every Baptist family in the 
state, and to make the Bulletin the pro- 
motional organ of all distinctly state 
convention matters. 

The convention next year will be held 
in the city of Minot during the second 
week in July. Minot is already planning 
to surpass the success of the Bismarck 
convention if possible. 

By special arrangement with the de- 
partment of evangelism of the Home Mis- 


Dakota. 
organized 


sion Society, Dr. J. 'E. Norcross has been 
assigned to North Dakota for six weeks 
to help in the state-wide evangelistic 
campaign now in progress. Dr. Norcross 
won the enthusiastic support of North 
Dakota Baptists at Bismarck. He will 
remain at Bismarck until Oct. 10; after 
that he will be at Fargo for two weeks, 
and conclude his work in the state at 
Grand Forks in a two weeks’ series of 
meetings. The closing service of the 
convention was given over to Dr. Nor- 
cross, who brought a stirring evangelis- 
tic message. In response to his invita- 
tion, five young people made known their 
wish to begin the Christian life. The 
closing moments of the convention were 
in charge of Supt. F. E. Stockton, The 
pastors present first came to the plat- 
form, and were followed by the dele- 
gates from the several churches, and 
finally by the Bismarck people. Together 
these groups of Baptist preachers and 
workers stood about the pulpit and in 
a session of earnest prayer for the evan- 
gelistic campaign concluded the thirty- 
seventh annual convention of North Da- 
kota Baptists. 

The spirit and power of the conven- 
tion cannot be better understood by those 
who could not be present than through 
the words of one who was present who, 
though a successful farmer and business 
man, declared that, were he fifteen years 
younger, he would dedicate his life to the 
work of the Christian ministry. Through- 
cut the convention, faith in our denomi- 
nation, in our national societies, and in 
the General Board of Promotion, was 
constantly asserted. North Dakota Bap- 
tists during the past year have heartily 
cooperated in the great forward move- 
ment of the denomination, and the Bis- 
marck convention made it evident that 
they will codperate, if possible, in an 
even larger degree during the coming 
year in the plans of our denomination 
to further the kingdom of Christ on 
earth. 

The careful preparation made by the 
entertaining church, and the cordial wel- 
come given by the members to their city 
and homes from the begining to the end 
of the convention laid the foundation for 
the uplift and power of the days spent 
in North Dakcta’s capital city. 


Colgate University 
By A. EH. ALTON 


Colgate University started the second 
century of its career Sept. 23, with the 
largest student body in its history. In 
the entering class there are 248, and the 
total attendance is 684. The number of 
students in the theological seminary is 
44. Last year the student body num- 
bered 589. 

Even a larger number of men would 
have been enrolled if housing accommo- 
dations had been available. Many of the 
men now in the university are crowded 
into rooms in the community which are 
unsuited to the purposes of students, and 
the need for new dormitories on the 
campus was never so insistent as at the 
present time. 

The resignation of Dr. James M. Tay- 
lor, who has been professor of mathema- 
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tics in the university since 1870, took ef- 
fect in September. As a teacher he has 
come into helpful fellowship with hun- 
dreds of Colgate men, and his passing 
from the campus is a great loss to the 
university. Dr. A. W. Smith, who has 
been associate professor of mathematics, 
takes Dr. Taylor’s place, and Prof. H. T. 
R. Aude, ’05, comes from the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology as the new mem- 
ber of the department of mathematics. 

The steadily increasing number of stu- 
dents who are attracted to the Theologi- 
cal Seminary by the course leading to the 
degree of bachelor of theology is proving 
the wisdom of the introduction of this 
course two years ago, and the opening of 
the seminary this year was attended by 
many heartening features. The first 
meeting of seminary students and 
faculty was held in the chapel in Eaton 
Hall on the evening of Sept. 28, and was 
addressed by Rey. William M. Lawrence, 
who had as his subject, “Some Popular 
Sources of Religious Opinions.” 

The university convocation was held in 
the Colgate Memorial Chapel. In the ab 
sence of President E. B. Bryan, who has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence, 
Dr. M. 8S. Read, the acting president, pre- 
sided. The subject of Dr. Read’s address 
was, “The Privileges, Opportunities and 
Responsibilities of College Men.” 


lowa Letter 
By JAy A. LAPHAM 

Lcoking Ahead 

Several of our associations have been 
characterized not alone by a fine spirit 
of devotion, but also by the laying of 
plans for aggressive work. The Dubuque 
Association is a_ striking illustration. 
Pastor J. C. Clark served as moderator, 
and he proved how a good leader can 
help an association to get things done. 
Not a little time was given to song and 


prayer. Laymen and women had a large 
place in the discussions. The general 
desire and purpose was to see things 


cone in the new associational year. Prof. 
R. C. Williams, city superintendent of 
the public schools, led in a live discus- 
sion on plans to occupy more vigorously 
the fields of the association. A commit- 
tee was appointed to see that the churches 
were visited, encouraged and helped. A 
budget was planned, and the churches 
were asked: to pay certain sums in order 
that the actual expenses of the committee 
might be met. Evangelist A. G. Lager- 
quist, now for some months at Dubuque, 
and the moderator had done some careful 
studying and planning before the associa- 
tion convened. Mr. Clark surprised some 
of the delegates and visitors by throwing 
in calisthenic exercises occasionally for 
spice, as we do at the Iowa Baptist As- 
sembly. There was something doing in 
a highly promising way. 

At Cedar Valley the young people held 
the audience in one of the best sessions 
of that association. Pres. Merle Witt of 
Waterloo, First Church, and the young 
people propose to divide this large asso- 
ciation into districts in order that the 
young people may meet oftener and cheer 
each other and plan gospel services. The 
Southern Association has done splendidly 
in this line of district meetings for 
more than a year, with Miss Ruth Curtis 
of Chariton as leader. 

Referring again to the Dubuque Asso- 
ciation, Pastor J. C. Clark was so inter- 
ested in the church school that he 
planned to have the writer and Miss 
Hazel Boyd take a session each day to 
illustrate this type of teaching in a regu- 
lar school in which the delegates were 
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the children. The demand for more at- 
tention to religious education in a way 
that will capture the children is growing. 
Pastors and parents are ready to be 
shown. No live Baptist can face facts 
and conditions as they are and not 
realize the need of action in behalf of 
children in religious education. 


The Cedar Valley Seminary 

Good men, among whom are Judge J. 
F. Clyde, J. I. Sweney, Avery Brush and 
Mr. Annis, have long cared for this 
school with deep interest and close atten- 
tion. To them and others of our older 
men much credit is due for the noble place 
that the seminary has, and for the large 
work that it has done for Baptist Iowa 
and for hundreds of young men and 
women, active now over the world. Large 
numbers of these are outside of the Bap- 
tist fold, but many of them are fine 
Christian men and women, and_ they 
gladly lend a hand to help the school 
that was so great an inspiration to them. 

Dr. Vance, the principal of the semin- 
ary, is well pleased with the opening of 
ihe new year. Younger men are now 
iaking up the burden on the board of 
management for the school. Some of 
these are Messrs. Clark Gardner, Karl 
Johnson, Marshall Sweney and Herbert 
Stoughton, each a former student in the 
seminary and all leading business men 
in the town of Osage. Dr. Vance is be- 
ginning his fifth year with the seminary. 
Every member of the faculty has had 
excellent preparation for the chair that 
he or she occupies, so that the school 
meets all of the requirements of the 
state board in public education. Young 
men aspiring to the gospel ministry will 
find a cultured and strong teacher in 
Pastor A. S. Cross of Osage. He has en- 
joyed rare advantages in our leading in- 
stitutions of learning, and he has been 
blessed in a good ministry in our Bap- 
tist churches. All kindred lines of early 
preparation for life service in our 
churches and for missionary fields at 
home and abroad are cared for at the 
seminary. An education in music, for 
business and for teaching can be had in 
this school under excellent teachers, as 
well as the preparation for various col- 
lege courses. 

And now Dr. Vance is encouraged to 
see a movement well in hand to raise 
over $100,000—largely, if not entirely, 
outside of the denomination—by warm 
friends of the institution who warmly ap- 
preciate the $100,000 that is to come to 
the seminary as a part of the great drive. 


At Des Moines College 

The new year sees a fine body of stu- 
dents enrolled in all departments of the 
college. It is particularly gratifying to 
Dr. John A. Earl and the college board 
to see sO many in the regular college 
courses. At the meeting of the Iowa Con- 
vention at Keokuk, the name of the col- 
lege will be settled. Much in the way of 
improvements has been done during the 
past summer, especially in the dormitory 
for young men. Fine accommodations 
are provided for young men and for 
young women in the two large dormi- 
tories. 

At the Grant Club a luncheon was 
given to Dr. Osborne, who comes back to 
Des Moines College to serve as dean of 
the college. Many warm friends will 
give Dr. Osborne a hearty welcome back 
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to Des Moines. The occasion was a hapy 
one in every way. i 
This and That 
Pastor J. A. Pettit, who has just gor 
from Cresco to Chariton, had an inflye; 
tial place in Cresco. He preached t} 
gospel fearlessly in a town where R 
manism is strong and where the othe 
churches have yielded too largely to tt 
worldly current running so strong j 
many towns. He had a noble church { 
stand by him. At Chariton Mr. Pett 
will find a people especially active ; 
Sunday-school life. Pastor and Mrs. Do) 
ovan, who have just gone to Cedar Fal 
from Chariton, were conducting one ( 
the best organized Sunday schools j 
Iowa. They did a fine work in tt 
Southern Association as well ag j 
Chariton. | 
Dr. D. 1. Purser, who succeeds Dr, ; 
B. Smith at Walnut Street Chure 
Waterloo, is heartily welcomed by larg 
audiences. He had a warm welecon 
from pastors and others at the Cedar Va 
ley Association held at Osage. Miss Ann 
Merriman of Tampa, Fla., is the pastor 
assistant. 
Pastor Clyde Askins of the Fir 
Church, Waterloo, gave two thoughtf) 
addresses before the Dubuque Associatio 
Sept. 28. 
At Oelwein our Baptist church, und 
the leadership of Pastor J. C. Clark, he 
been conducting a recreation school fe 
the young people of the city that is muc 
appreciated. The church also put $3( 
into its budget for a vacation Bib 
school next summer, = | 


Rochester Letter 
By Justin W. Nixon | 


The month of September has come { 
be the genesis of the church year. It 
the month of beginnings. In Rochest 
it is marked by the return of the pasto 
from their vacations, by the meetings ¢ 
numerous boards and committees in a 
the churches for the purpose of gettin 
the year’s program under way, and i 
educational circles by the opening se 
sions of the University of Rochester an 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary. | 
The seminary begins its work with a 
signs pointing toward a happy and pro 
perous year. Its attendance still show 
the effects of the war exodus, when tl 
enrolment ,dropped from eighty-six i 
1916-17 to fifty-seven in 1917-18. Lai 
year the enrolment was sixty-two, an 
this year to date the list of students nun 
bers seventy-one, of whom twenty-four al 
here for the first time. An interestin 
item in connection with the enterin 
Zroup is that it includes four youn 
women who have taken advantage of tl 
opportunities of the seminary made avai 
able to them by the decision of the boat 
of trustees last spring. The formal opel 
ing of the seminary occurred on Monda 
evening, Sept. 27. The principal addres 
was delivered by Prof. John R. Brow) 
who spoke upon the theme, “Where Al 
We Coming Out?” The address was a 
able and interesting review of the cours 
of recent doctrinal controversies in othé 
denominations, with suggestions as { 
the probable issue of such controversi¢ 
in our OWn communion. Dr. EK. A. Hal 
ley of the First Church welcomed th 
new students to the churches and to th 
city and Mr. David Buswell of the senic 
class extended the greetings of the se 
nary body. All those who are connecte 
with the institution rejoice in the spir 
of optimism and good fellowship whic 
pervades its atmosphere this year. 
The University of Rochester takes 
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; task this fall under the inspiration 
the great gifts of Mr. George Eastman 
id of the General Education Board for 
e founding and maintenance of a high 
‘ade medical school in connection with 
e university, which were announced 
st spring. With resources of at least 
0,500,000 at its disposal and with ad- 
inistrative responsibility resting upon 
r. Rush Rhees, to whose wisdom and 
rsightedness Dr. Abraham Flexner of 
e General Education Board paid sin- 
re tribute, the new school will take 
wnk as constituting one of the outstand- 
g centers of medical education in 
merica. The city of Rochester feels 
iat in spite of a long and honorable his- 
ry it is only springtime in the life of 
sr beloved university. With 242 students 
. the entering class and with a total 
irolment of 694, these opening days 
oar promising auspices for the year. 
Sunday, the twenty-sixth, was rally day 
, the Lake Avenue Church. The heads 
’ departments in the Bible school had 
‘t an attendance mark of 1,200 as the 
jal for the day. The school went over 
ie top with an attendance of 1,205. 
»mehow or other they never fail over 
- that church. In spite of prodigious 
ms, they arrive. I hope that the pastor 
>the Lake Avenue Church may take the 
eaders of THE Baptist into his confi- 
ance in regard to the plans which are 
ow being perfected for a significant for- 
ard step in religious education. The 
ks at the First Church enjoyed a de- 
ghtful occasion on Wednesday evening, 
ept. 29, when about 350 gathered about 
ie tables for a “rallying dinner.” The 
faders of the various organizations pre- 
ted reports which indicate that this 
'to be a year of unusual activity in the 
d First Church. The East Avenue 
hureh gave a reception on Thursday 
yening, Sept. 30, in honor of the acting- 
astor, Dr. Ernest W. Parsons, and Mrs. 
arsons. The splendid ministry of Dr. 
arsons has been one of large usefulness 
» the East Avenue Church in this diffi- 
ult time of transition. He is perform- 
ig a much-needed service just now, not 
aly for his own people but for the Bap- 
ists of the city, by a series of exposi- 
ions given Wednesday evenings upon 
ie Book of Revelation. 

It is to be a good year in the churches 
od educational institutions of Rochester 
present promises are fulfilled. 


St. Louis Notes 
By W. E. DArRow 


The King’s Highway Church is observ- 
ig this week the formal opening and 
edication of the new house of worship, 
le week’s program closing Sunday, Oct. 
), when Dr. D. J. Evans, president of Wil- 
am Jewell College will preach. Of this 
aurch, Rev. J. W. McAtee is pastor. 
Baptists of St. Louis protest strongly 
Sainst the decision of the Publication 
ciety to close its St. Louis branch. 
‘hey believe the loss in business the past 
i years is not sufficient reason for such 
decision. There is a strategic value in 
olding on to the business in St. Louis 
iat will be lost if the decision holds. A 
ales room should be maintained some- 
vhere downtown, even if the store is 
osed. 

The St. Louis Association meets this 
fear with King’s Highway Church, Oct. 
£15. Rey. H. L. Reader of Webster 


rove will preach the introductory ser- 


hurch will lead the devotional services 
the meeting, his topic being, “Soul 
vinning.” The Thursday evening meet- 


ton. Dr. R. B. Whiteside of the Euclid - 


ing will be in the interest of the St. 
Louis Mission Board. Rey. J. W. McAtee 
will speak on “The Importance of Equip- 
ment;” Rev. E. L. Pinkerton of the 
Tabernacle Church on “Our Spiritual Ob- 
jectives;” Rev. W. E. Darrow on “Com- 
ing to Self-Support;;” and Dr. W. H. 
Geistweit on “Our City Situation.” Dr. 
W. C. Bitting will preach Friday morn- 
ing. The Friday evening meeting will be 
in the interest of Sunday school and B. 
Y. P. U. work, with addresses by E. H. 
Brewer, A. R. Thornton and Rev. P. G. 
Van Zandt. 

For the first time in its history, the 
Grand Avenue Church, Rev. W. E. Dar- 
row, pastor, is self-supporting, this from 
Oct. 1st. There have been 74 added to 
the church membership since his coming 
to the field in June, 1918. 

There was a “retreat” for the minis- 
ters of Greater St. Louis, at the 
Emmanual Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Webster Grove, Tuesday, Oct. 5. A num- 
ber of our Baptist pastors attended. Dr. 
W. H. Geistweit of the Third Church was 
one of the speakers. 

A problem of equipment for the Bap- 
tists of our city needs solution. Our 
Italian Church must have a place of wor- 
ship suited to its need. The West Park 
Church hope soon to put up a $100,000 
building. Lafayette Park Church build- 
ing is too small for the number attend- 
ing each Sunday. Tabernacle, Jewell and 
Carondelet Churches must not be forgot- 
ten in this consideration. Water Tower 
Church also needs a new building. 

On Monday, Oct. 4, the Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Conference of the city elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. The writer was 
selected as president. Rev. J. W. McAtee 
as vice-president and Rey. A. Linder of 
the Ebenezer Church, as secretary-treas- 
urer. Rev. H. J. LaTour gave some of 
his “Recollections as a Country Pastor.” 
A committee was appointed at this meet- 
ing to arrange for a dinner on Novy. 17, 
in honor of his birthday. It will be held 
at the Fourth Church. Brothers Kelly, 
Main and Combs are the committee. 

Missouri Baptists hold their anniver- 
sary this year in St. Joseph, Oct. 19-22. 
Important questions will be considered at 
this meeting. A number of our pastors 
and others from St. Louis and vicinity 
are planning to attend the meeting. 

The Third Church is observing “Go-To- 
Chureh Month.” Oct. 38—The Whole- 
Family-at Church Day. “The Church in 
the Home.” Oct. 10—A Day for Men. “A 
Man’s Religion.” Oct. 17—A Day -for 
Women. “The New World and Woman- 
hood.” Oct. 24—Young People’s Day. 
“The Pathway to Achievement.” Oct. 31 
—Boys’ and Girls’ Day. (And their par- 
ents and friends.) “The Preaching 
Candles.” This plan has been recom: 
mended to the other churches of the city. 

On Thursday evening, Sept. 30, the city 
B. Y. P. U. held a rally in the new house 
of worship of the Euclid Church. It was 
largely attended, the delegation from La- 
fayette Park being the largest and that 
from Tower Grove a good second. Rey. 
Herbert Meyer of the St. Louis Park 
Church spoke. Installation of officers fol- 
lowed, Dr. S. E. Ewing being the install- 
ing officer. Mr. Earl S. Johnson, acting 
head of the St. Louis branch of the Pub- 
lication Society, is the new president. He 
has a good corps of officers under his 
leadership. We hope for his stay in our 
city. 
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Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK 


A WORTHY ACHIEVEMENT is the consoli- 
dation of the First and the Lake Avenue 
churches of Hilton into “The Hilton Bap- 
tist Church.” After a period of prelim- 
inary consideration, the mutual approval 
of the union ideal, and the frank and full 
drafting of the proposition by a joint ac- 
credited committee of twelve men ap- 
pointed for that purpose, the matter was 
submitted to the legal vote of the two 
churches on Sunday, July 4. A splendid 
unanimity was mutually expressed in the 
result, and on the following Sabbath the 
two bodies joined forces, as far as pos- 
sible, for work and worship. On Sept. 
25, the legal papers were returned, the 
affidavits signed and the seals affixed, 
and now the way is open for full and final 
organization and a real advance. On 
Sunday, Oct. 3, which was also rally day, 
Rev. G. E. Manter, the pastor of the 
church, who has been with the Lake 
Avenue Church for nearly sixteen years, 
tendered his resignation in expression of 
the standing and stated conviction that 
the church, now happily and fully united, 
can best be forwarded in the King’s busi- 
ness by a new pastor. The union repre- 
sents a membership total of 600 persons. 
Both organizations were free of debt, had 
fine, well-appointed buildings, good par- 
sonages, and they carry a combined 
pledge of more than $45,000 to the New 
World Movement—each church going over 
the top in the drive this past spring. The 
Hilton Baptist Church constitutes a rural 
village field of exceptional strength and 
opportunity. The church needs and 
seeks for its new pastor some. well- 
equipped and experienced man “sent from 
God,” who will attractively and _ faith- 
fully represent the Master in both his 
pulpit message and daily pastoral min- 
istry. To such a man will be given the 
happy home, the generous support, the 
love and loyalty that have been the por- 
tion of the retiring pastor, now open to 
some other field of service. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EIGHTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY Of the 
Barnstable Association was held with the 
First Church, Oak Bluffs, Sept. 22-23. 
There was a good attendance and the 
interest was well sustained. Additions 
to the churches during the year were 
thirty-five, of which fourteen were by 
baptism. All the churches participated 
in the drive for the New World Movement 
and the majority have raised their ap- 
portionment, at least three having ex- 
ceeded their quota. The annual sermon 
was preached by Rev. W. S. Hall of 
Barnstable. On Wednesday evening, Dr. 
O. P. Gifford preached an inspiring ser- 
mon on the subject, “God’s Purpose in 
Christ.” Speakers on Thursday after- 
noon included Rev. Robert L. Webb, Dr. 
O. J. White and Rev. A. A. Hobson. The 
evening session was devoted to the Sun- 
day school and the young people’s so- 
cieties. The new moderator is Rev. B. 
F,. Lindsay of Hyannis, and the next 
annual meeting will be with the First 
Church, Edgartown. 


THE Boston WEsT ASSOCIATION held its 
twenty-eighth meeting with the church in 
Needham on Sept. 28. In the morning, 
Rev. Miles W. Smith presented a state- 
ment of the religious condition of the 
churches and Prof H. K. Rowe gave an 
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address on the subject, “How Can We 
Improve the Association?” in which he 
made suggestions which the executive 
committee was directed to put into effect 
if possible. Speakers in the afternoon in- 
cluded Rev. A. C. Archibald, Rev. E. C. 
Herrick and Rev. F. F. Peterson. In the 
evening, Rev. W. R. McNutt made an ad- 
dress to the young people. 


AT THE First CHurcH, STONEHAM, the 
pastor, Rey. Mitchell Bronk, is preaching 
a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
“The Occupation of Jesus,” the several 
titles being: “Jesus, the Carpenter,” 
“Jesus, the Fisherman,” ‘Jesus, the Phy- 
sician,” “Jesus, the Lawyer,” ‘‘Jesus, the 
Teacher,” and “Jesus, the Preacher.” 


Rev. Frep W. FrencuH, a graduate of 
the Newton Theological Institution and 
a former pastor in East Longmeadow and 
Adams, is called to the pastorate of the 
North Church, Brockton. 


Tue NorrH CuHurcH, in the Montello 
district of Brockton, through the erratic 
zeal of its pastor, Rev. Harper B. Mit- 
chell, got unwillingly into the limelight; 
and its temporary disruption was ex- 
ploited by the secular press. As things 
clear up, they look better than one dared 
to hope. A new pastor has been called, 
Rey. F. W. French, formerly of Adams, and 
the church is speedily righting itself. 
As the former pastor’s “protest” cools, 
and his unwarranted action is under- 
stood, many who impulsively followed 
him are returning, and the church is 
rallying with the spring of a body sud- 
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denly released from an incubus. Large 
prayer meetings and Sunday _ school, 
good congregations, and voluntary help 
from community friends are evoking the 
conquering spirit. Past issues are ig- 
nored—Christ is now the one issue. This 
church was’ conservative,’ spiritually 
happy in its life and aims, and hearty 
in Baptist enterprises. But our leaders 
were branded as “apostate,” and com- 
Elete separation from the Baptist body 
was insisted upon. Not able to take all 
ihe church with him the pastor took a 
large part. The whole disruption was 
absurdly unnecessary; and the attitude 
to the denomination demanded of the 
church by its minister was simply self- 
destructive and impossible. Sound lay- 
men saved the day. 


Dr. FreDERTCK B. Greut of Brookline 
has been engaged as acting-pastor of the 
First Church, Providence, R. I. This is 
a peculiarly happy arrangement for the 
old church, for Dr. Greul has developed 
a pulpit and parochial effectiveness 
greatly needed on that field, and the re- 
sult of their service together will put the 
church in fine working condition for the 
permanent pastor when he is chosen and 
settled. 


THE RESIGNATION OF Dr. ELMER W. 
PoweLL from the pastorate of the First 
Chureh, Cambridge, to accept the call of 
the First Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
interested deeply Dr. Powell’s many 
friends in this region. Dr. Powell has ren- 
dered a fine church and community service 
during his four years at Cambridge and 
will be widely missed. While devoting 
himself closely to his church, and as a 
consequence leaving it in excellent condi- 
tion for his successor, he has broadly con- 
ceived the kingdom interests and pushed 
intelligently and hard to advance them. 
Among the ministerial fraternity, he has 
been at his best, and everybody votes him 
a true and warm-hearted brother. The 
field of the “Old First” in Cambridge is 
now an inviting one for a busy workman 
without fads. Dr. Powell has made it so. 


Dr. F. F. Pererson’s return to his old 
position as state Sunday-school secretary 
is hailed with enthusiasm by all Massa- 
chusetts people. His entire equipment for 
that service is invaluable. He burns with 
conviction, sets high standards, lifts 
others to them, and has great working 
power and an admirably vigorous power 
of public statement. 


THE COMING OF Dr. W. W. BustTarp from 
Cleveland to Tremont Temple to make a 
double team there with Dr. Cortland Myers 
has in it the element of astonishment. 
Almost everyone shares it; the two men 
are such outstanding leaders and pro- 
nounced individualists. But the work is 
too great for one man, and the cause is 
much greater than two, so why should 
there not be larger successes than ever in 
store for that biggest religious institution 
in the “Hub”? Dr. Bustard’s welcome by 
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the ministers will be that of a lon 
cherished brother. 


Rey. C. WALTER SMITH resigns from t} 
church at West Newton in order to pu 
sue post-graduate studies at the Univer 
ity of Chicago. The Lincoln Park Chure 
is one of the inviting suburban field 
and the “press” for it will prompt 
begin. 

Miss GrertRuDE N. Hartiey will be a 
sociated with Dr. Peterson as assista 
in the state Sunday-school work. She 
fully up to it by interest and experienc 
and will ably supplement her leader, 


Rev. WititiAmM Reip, formerly pastor ; 
Hyde Park, Mass., and latterly in tt 
hoard of promotion service at the Ne 
York headquarters, comes to succeed Re 
W. F. Wilson as secretary of the board « 
promotion for Massachusetts. His marke 
efficiency, together with his knowledge « 
Massachusetts churches, made him ga 
attractive man for a big lift. 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS are procee 
ing now. Golden October weather, goc 
trograms that are presenting vital ma 
ters, and a phenomenally tame preside 
tial campaign that diverts hardly an 
body from anything worth while, all a 
favoring large and inspiring gathering 


THE STATE CONVENTION will be _ hel 
with the Old First Church, Haverhill- 
the church of Hezekiah Smith of mil 
tant revolutionary and missionary em 
nence and of Augustus H. Strong of lat 
theological pre€minence. 


MAINE 


PURSUANT TO THE FINDINGS of a regular 
called council, George Everett was 0 
dained at Nobleboro on Sept. 24., Re 
L. E. Carter was moderator and Rey. |! 
W. West clerk. The sermon was preache 
by Rev. A. D. Paul of Auburn, and oth 
parts were taken by Rev. G. H. Hamle 
Rev. D. C. Hershey and Mrs. Te] 
Hughes. 


HEBRON ACADEMY opened on Sept. | 
with a large entering class and wit 
every promise of a successful year. 


EVANGELIST FRANK O. CUNNINGHAM hi 
opened his work for this season with 
union campaign in Dover and Foxcrotl 
the Baptist, Congregational and Meth 
dist Churches codperating. He is al 
acting as musical director, using his co 
net to marked advantage. Mrs. Cunnin 
ham is pianist. For larger campaigns | 
will have other helpers. Until Oct. 2 
he can be addressed at Dover. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE CHURCH AT FRANKLIN concluded ¢ 
Uct. 2 a rededication program coveril 
four Sundays. The final Sunday wi 
designated as “Memorial Day” and i 
cluded the dedication of various mem 
rial windows. The repairs and improv 
ments on the church edifice include tl 
enlargement of the vestry, with the add 
tion of classrooms. Underneath, an ex¢ 
vation has been made of sufficient dept 
to provide for a dining room, wil 
kitchen, boiler room and toilets. In tl 
auditorium a hardwood floor has _ beé 
laid, new pews and windows _installe 
improvements made. Thet 
improvements and a _ new organ lea\ 
little to be desired for convenience, Cor 
fort or pleasure. > | 


DELAWARE 
Rey. CHARLES EARLE, for many yea! 
pastor of the Dudley Street Chureh ° 
Boston, has accepted a call to becom 
pastor of the Bethany Church of Wi 
mington, and will shortly enter upon h 
+n | 


) 
ober 16, 1920 


‘there. Mr. Earl went from one of 
iurches of this city to Crozer, prior 
ering the ministry. 

. Georce D. ALLison, recently of 
Tersey, has entered upon his work 
» Second Church, Wilmington. This 
1 has been pastorless for over a 
though, in the interim it has been 
yoked after by Dr. Meeser of Crozer. 


. THomMAs Davis, pastor of the Mil- 
‘Yhurech for a period of eight years, 
ecepted a call to the pastorate of 
ividing Creek Church, N. J. 


E/STERN PENNSYLVANIA 


THE CHESTNUT STREET CHURCH, 

pELPHIA, Pastor Baldwin is preach- 
series of Sunday evening sermons 
s general subject, “The Devil’s Saws: 
3 and Fallacies of Common Speech.” 
eparate titles are: “When You Are 
me, Do as the Romans Do—the 
of Moral Indifference’; ‘Be Good 
‘ou Will Be Lonely—the Folly of 
ism’; “A Short Life and a Merry 
the Folly of Recklessness’”; ‘Look 
r Number One—the Folly of Selfish- 
_ Special attention is being given 
» music. Besides special numbers 
e choir, the stereopticon is being 
to throw on the screen illustrated 
hymns. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


. EIGHTY-KIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION of 
onongahela Association was held 
the First Church of Mt. Pleasant 
29-30. The weather was unfavor- 
he second day but the attendance 
ood throughout the sessions. The 
ers from outside the bounds of the 
ation were Rev. HE. M. Poteat, Rev. 
' West, Rev. Leroy Stephens, Mrs. 
2 Caleb Moore, Rev. W. G. Russell, 
Harry W. Barras and Rev. EH. A. 
r. Helpful and inspiring addresses 
ziven. The delegates, visitors and 
rs were entertained in the _ hos- 
2 homes of the Mt. Pleasant Bap- 
| Rev. R. H. Austin of Smithfield 
lected moderator for the ensuing 
The next session will be held with 
mnelsville Church during the week 
‘that body celebrates its one hun- 
ind twenty-fifth anniversary. 


Pacific Coast 


‘WESTERN WASHINGTON 


' First CuHurcH, BELLINGHAM, on 
26 dedicated a large new addition 
church building, which has been 
lat a cost of about $15,000. Dr. 
Watson preached the sermon and 
‘raising the balance of the money 
i at this time. The new part of 
dilding provides excellent accom- 
ions for the Sunday school. young 
‘s and social work, as well as an 
ed auditorium when needed. Under 
adership of the pastor, Rev. D. M. 
il, the church is making gratifying 
Ss. 
|W. L. Witson of Oregon has been 
ted district missionary for the 
» Canal district and began his work 


A. D. Weir, colporter, has been 
-rred from Western Washington to 
1, Where he previously labored. 

G. W. Stanspury of Osceola, Neb., 
come pastor of the La Conner and 
‘tes churches. 


THE COLUMBIA CHURCH, SEATTLE, Rev. 
I’. G. West, pastor, is making some ex- 
tensive repairs on its building. These, 
with the grading of the street and the 
laying of the sidewalk in front of the 
property by the city, add much to the 
value of the plant. 

Rev. EpKER Burton of Centralia was 
the recipient recently of an increase of 
$250 in salary. 


THE CHURCH AT SHELTON has increased 
the salary of the pastor $200. This is a 
substantial appreciation of the services 
of Rev. Addison Self, who is in the third 
year of his pastorate with this people. 


THE CHURCH AT CHEHALIS has called 
aSmILS. pastors Rey. Ky. CC; Stannard. of 
Oregon. He began his pastorate Oct. 1. 
Some years ago Mr. Stannard was pastor 
of this church. 


OREGON 


THE McMINNVILLE CHURCH, under the 
pastoral leadership of Dr. C. L. Trawin, 
in annual meeting reports a prosperous 
year. Members received, 104; raised for 
local expenses, $4535; goal for missions 
last year as much as for local work; 
amount actually given, $5340. During the 
year pledges for a new building were 
made aggregating about $70,000, payable 
on the five-year plan. Cash and other as- 
sets now in hand $18,937. The church 
has adopted a program of work which 
has been aitractively printed on card- 
board ready for hanging in every home 
as a reminder. Fifteen very definite goals 
are enumerated and an effort is to be 
made to line up the entire membership 
in the different departments of service. 
The college year opens with great en- 
couragement. Two hundred and eight en- 
rolled the first week, of whom more than 
sixty are in the freshman elass. The 
coming of Dr. Myron W. Haynes to till 
the field in the interests of religious edu- 
cation adds enthusiasm to the _ forces 
striving for a greater McMinnville. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A TRIO OF ORDINATIONS have taken place 
in the last few weeks. On Sept. 3, J. E. 
Howard, who had received excellent edu- 
cational advantages and who had come to 
us from the Seventh-Day Adventists, was 
ordained at Graton. Mr. Howard is a 
young man and seems to have gripped 
the people of his fine rural church most 
happily. On Oct. 1, in the First Church, 
Sacramento, Eugene HE. Stocking, a mem- 
ber of that church and for a number of 
years missionary-colporter of the Publi- 
cation Society for the Sacramento Val- 
ley, was set apart to the work of the 
gospel ministry. Mr. Stocking enjoys the 
confidence of California people generally 
to an unusual degree. He has accepted 
a pastorate in the Nevada Convention. 
The most recent ordination was held at 
Willows Oct. 7 at the evening session of 
the annual meeting of the Sacramento 
River Association. The candidate, Paul 
Talley, has been for years a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
Arbuckle, which place is located in the 
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field of this association. The permanent 
council of the association, after examina- 
tion of Mr. Talley, recommended the call- 
ing of a council of ordination. He has 
accepted the call of the First Church, Or- 
land, one of the churches of the Sacra- 
mento River Association. 


Rey. Epwin R. Brown, superintendent 
of Mexican work in western states, has 
recently spent two weeks with our Mexi- 
can mission in Fresno. Each evening of 
his stay he preached on the street in the 
Mexican quarter, and each night a num- 
ber of men of that nationality, on Mr. 
Brown’s invitation, entered the mission 


When You Begin To 


THINK OF CHRISTMAS 


THINK OF 
WHITE GIFTS FOR THE KING 


The Ideal Giving Service 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 75c 
Returnable If Not Satisfied 


MEIGS PUBLISHING CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mounds Park Sanitarium 


201 Earl Street 


Midway Hospital 


389 N. Snelling Ave. 


St. Paul Minnesota 
Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS 
Departments: 


Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 


Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood 


Chemistry, Electrocardiograph. 


Training School for Nurses 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes rrotection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
) and WINDSTORM 


’ No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
ers same as stock com- 
pany. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 


Deal direct. 


der same management. 1 
Mer., 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Il. 


foot wood. Have 
all soft coal. 


Horizontal Furnace 


BOVEE FURNACES 
Pipeless and Regular Piped 


Both Upright and Horizontal. 25 years on the market. Sold 
at Manufacturer’s Prices. Upright Furnaces burn all kinds 
of coal, coke or wood. Horizontal Furnaces burn four 
17x 21-in. Double Doors. 
Write us for full description and Catalog. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


Also burn 


85 West 8th St. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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In the Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 
gether with a Dramatic Service 
for church and community 
exercises, and booklets for con- 
The gregational distribution in pre- 


1620 


Pilgrim paration for 

Tercen- e 

ternary || Mayflower Universal 
a Bible Sunday 


NOVEMBER 28, 1920 
Send request for descriptive circular 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. Theselection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new bouk. 
Contains 288 pages of music. Sing}: copies: 
Manila, 35c; Limp, 40c; Cloth, 50c; Postpaid. 
Inquantities, not prepaid: Manila, 30c;Limp 35¢; 
Cloth, ees og me prices for: 
AWAKENINGSON SONG S;SONGS OF SERVICE, 


ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


1053 Monon Bidg., Dpt.B 814 WalnutSt. 
Chicago Philadelphia 


Hope IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


The Best New Music Book 


of America’s most successful editor 


Write at once for free, returnable sample and 
very special but limited introductory offer. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5707 W. Lake Street 


Chicago 


**Not a dry page in this book.” 
—CENTRAL CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


“Pussy foot Johnson 


ra: Sy 10 REFORMER 
5 A MAN AMONG MEN 

var BY, F. A. McKENZIE. $1.25 net 
\3 Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell says: ‘Ihave 


‘come to love Mr. Johnson, just as, when 
a boy, I loved ‘Mr. Greatheart.’”’ 


F; A REVELL CO., 158 Sth Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., 


Chicago 


ere OF THE SPIRIT 


oy © Which is the Word of God 

. Complete Help to Personal Work. Convincing 
Scripture Answers to Excuses. Quick Refer- 
ence Index. Aid in leading others to Salvation 
and Guide for the Christian Life. Most recent 
book on these subjects. Practical, Spiritual, 
Scriptural, vest pkt. size, 128 pgs., Cloth 25c, Mo- 
LI\irocco 35c, postp’d; stamps taken. Agts. wanted, 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


HYMNS for TODAY 


One Book for Sunday School and Church. 
Forward Looking Music and Orders of Service. 
Sample sent for Examination. 


Fillmore Music House, 582 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


at the close of the open-air service to 
listen to another gospel address. One 
evening illustrated pictures showing the 
life of Christ were given, and at that 
service fifty men attended. There were 
several conversions. Mr. Brown should 
be equipped for use on his large field 
with an up-to-date lantern and _ slides. 
One hundred dollars would cover the cost. 
He may be addressed at 1254 Royal 
Court, Los Angeles. 


AMONG THE MINISTERS who formerly 
labored on this field and who have just 
returned to us are Rev. F. S. Lawrence, 
from Idaho and Oregon;. Rev. W. T. 
Riggs, from Washington; and Rev. -Van 
Dyke Todd, from Florida, 


THE RECENT MEETING of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Association at the Chinese 
Church, San Francisco, was full of en- 
couragement. The Chinese choir under 
Dr. Charles R. Shepherd, superintendent 
of Oriental work, rendered a number of 
songs most creditably. Rev. John N. 
Garst, pastor of the Twenty-third Ave- 
nue Church, Oakland, to whom much of 
the success of the annual meeting was 
due, was re-elected as the moderator of 
the association. 


THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
will be held at Visalia, Nov. 9-12. It will 
be preceded by a conference on evangel- 
ism to be held on Sunday and Monday, 
Nov. 7 and 8. The pastors’ conference 
and the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of Northern Califor- 
nia will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 9, 
morning and evening. A strong program 
is ready. Visalia church and city offer a 
most generous welcome. The best annual 
session of the convention yet held is an- 
ticipated. 


Rocky Mountain 
States 


ARIZONA 
Rev. T. E. Summers of Ft. McIntosh, 
Tex., has accepted the pastorate of the 


Miami Church and began his work Aug. 
1. The church is happy because of his 
coming. 

Rev. Pasto J. VILLANUEVA of Tucson 
has become Bible worker for the Mexican 
people. He has moved with his family 
to Phoenix. He enjoys his new work and 
will be the means of putting the Bible in- 
to the hands of many of his people, 


Rey. E. D. Green of Moline, Ill., has 
accepted the call of the Second Church 
(Negro), Phoenix, and has begun his 
ministry with the church. This church 
has some splendid members and_ will 
make rapid progress under the leader- 
ship of Bro. Green. 


Rev. GEorGgE McNEEty of Newark, N. J., 
is assisting Pastor Bell of Mesa in a 
series of special meetings. Bro. McNeely 
is a faithful preacher of the Word. 


THE NEW CHURCH AT CASA GRANDE is 
showing a heroic spirit. Since the work 
began there under the direction of Col- 
porter-missionary Smith, a_ well-located 
lot has been purchased, a commodious 
house erected, and the work well estab- 
lished for the future. ‘The church has 
a property value of $4500, with a debt of 
only $1500, a membership of about forty 
and a Sunday-school enrolment of 100. 
The church was organized July 4, 1920. 


Rev. Hat P. Fupee of Indianapolis, 


THE BAPT 


Ind., is now settled in his pastor 
Globe. He is happy in his new 
The church has gone through many 
ships in securing its present comm 
church home. It is faithful to the 
and to the interests of the kingdon 
a splendid work on this large and 
field is now anticipated. 


THe First Cuurcu of Phoenix 
a council of the Baptist churches 
Salt River Valley to meet on Sept 
22 for the purpose of setting ap 
ihe gospel ministry R. Marion G 
missionary for the Mexican peop 
Phoenix. Sixteen delegates were p 
from the six churches which resp 
Rev. George M. Lehigh was "clerk 


erator and J. Lawrence Bell, cler 
council, after carefully examinin; 
candidate, unanimously recommen 
the church his ordination. The ¢ 
accepted the recommendation an 
quested the council to proceed wi 
ordination. Rev. H. Q. Morton, 
secretary, gave the charge to the 
date, and Rev. C. M. Rock made t' 
daining prayer. 


Mississippi Valle 


' 


MICHIGAN 


THE STATE CONVENTION will be he| 
year at Coldwater Oct. 18-21, inst 
at Jackson as was previously plant’ 
strong program is under way. 4 
those who will address the cony 
are Dr, J. Y. Aitchison, Dr. Rolvi: 
lan and Dr. F. A.-Agar. Pastor 
Rufus Osborn and his co-workers it 
water are planning to entertail 
largest convention ever held in the 


Dr. ELMER WILLIAM POWELL 0! 
First Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
cepted the unanimous call of the 
Church, Kalamazoo, and will beg! 
pastoral duties Nov. 1. | 


KINGSLEY Cuurcn has called as i) 
tor Rev. N. D. Potter of Travers 


THREE Rivers, Rev. Henry A. | 
pastor, reports that the work is di 
ing along all lines, and that the i 
is growing. It plans for a special 
of prayer the first of the year, fo 
by evangelistic services. 


THE ORDINATION OF Rv. C. J. WE! 
Millersburg occurred on Sept 20. 
churches were represented by twer 
messengers, and in the evening tht 
nation was carried out in the Pt 
of a good congregation. Mr. | 
states that everything is in good | 
for the winter’s work and that th) 
day-school work is progressing Wé 


$$} 


The Mystel) 
Cc fed a re And Marve) 
By VICTOR MUR| 

Illustrated, Net $2.50 


Ci of the ‘‘Celestial Kingdom,’’ nowa rapubll| 
book gives brand new facts not included in th! 
“globe-trotter’s’’ book about China. Picturesque 


taining, instructive and genuine. 
> 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS or 
F.H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Av., N.Y: 17N. ri 


WANT ADS 


GIFT BIBLE, printed to his order for 
ear distribution by American Ba 
lication Society. Address at once, 
Swanson, San Pedro, Cal. 


WANTED — TO COMMUNICATE 
PASTOR desiring new field of labor. 
city church. For particulars addres! 
Peard, 809 Forty-second St., Rock Isl 
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' Geo. W. Lawrence of Pennington, 
has taken up work with our Michi- 
aff in the capacity of church rural 
i'r and is located at the headquar- 
ansing. 
nH ParK CHuRCH, Port Huron, re- 
hat things are fine. It never saw 
-petter. The people expect to get 
; to their building at once to the 
of $500. The pastor is working 
new fields one of which is known 
Campeau, about four miles from 
urch and just outside the city. 
eld promises results, as there have 
wo baptisms and one member has 
‘eceived on her Christian experi- 
This will be a mission station of 
‘outh Park Church. A Sunday 
is going to be organized out there 
Bible conference, beginning Nov. 1, 
ym planned. The pastor also begins 
*vey this month to get into every 
n South Park. 


{ISTEE HAS Lost one of her largest 
nd salt blocks, the fire destroying 
two million dollars in property. 
as hurt all the churches. About 
»n have had to go to other places 
k. Pastor Andereck reports: “We 
apt things going in our church and 
1 that we will come through all 


.. WRIGHT was ordained to the gos- 
iistry at the First Church, Middle- 
sept. 28, by a council composed of 
' and delegates from churches in 
and River Valley Association. Rev. 
1 Westenbrugge of the Second 
, Grand Rapids, was moderator, 
ev. H. C. Fulton of the Berean 
1, Grand Rapids, was clerk. 


MARANATHA CHURCH, DETROIT, gave 
_1a farewell to its pastor, Chris- 
‘Burnett, who left on the following 
y for Calgary, Alberta. Tables 
et for 200 guests. After supper, 
Wm. G. Coltmen presiding, Pas- 
arrington of the Fourteenth Av- 
‘hurch, Rev. C. Wakefield of the 
list Church and Pastor C. A. Daniel 
First German Church spoke words 
eciation. Then representatives of 
rious departments of the church 
sed their deep feeling of sorrow 
ie breaking of a tie which has 
ior eight years. Finally the church 
ed purses of money to these true 
s of the Lord. Mr. Burnett re- 
1 feelingly. The Maranatha 

believes that Mr. Burnett’s work 
2n of value not only to itself, but 

the entire city, and parts with 
ith the greatest regret. 


OHIO 


SAAC Kay, who died at his home 
ngfield on Sept. 20 in his ninety- 
year, was one of the leading citi- 
' the place and one of the oldest 
ans in the state, having practiced 
‘fession for more than seventy 
He had during his long life es- 
2d an enviable reputation both as 
ician and a citizen. Dr. Kay was 
est member of the First Church 
¢ Many years its senior deacon. 


T 100 Members and friends of the 
de Church, Toledo, met for din- 
ia fall rally on Sept. 30. After 
ner the needs of the various de- 
ats were outlined and the pastor, 
°%hn E. Arblaster, presented the 
n for the work of the church, call- 
H a systematic evangelistic effort 
Ov. 1 to Easter. In this effort a 
team will be used and a trained 
Mf personal workers. During the 
N months more than $4000 has 
tid on the building debt, and it is 


hoped that on the last Sunday in June, 
which will be the fifth anniversary of en- 
trance into the new building, the mort- 
gage may be burned. 


ILLINOIS 


On Sunpbay, Ocr. 3, the North Shore 
Church of Chicago achieved a notable 
victory. Plans have been prepared for a 
new church building which will require 
the expenditure of about $150,000. The 
lot upon which the present church stands 
is valued at above $50,000. The goal set 
for the financial campaign was $100,000. 
Dr. F. H. Divine, church edifice secretary 
of the Home Mission Society, guided the 
church in its undertaking. On Sunday 
evening, the pledges totaled $108,000. 
The church feels that the splendid re- 
sults of the campaign are due to the 
faith and determination of its member- 
ship and to the consecrated ability, skill 
and spiritual emphasis contributed by 
Dr. Divine. The church is upon a higher 
plane after the spiritual experience of 
giving account of its stewardship to the 
Lord. It was a great achievement for 
a church of about 350 resident members. 
A lot has been purchased six blocks north 
of the present location; nearer to the 
center of the membership. Plans for the 
building have been drawn by our Dea. 
S. M. Seator, who has erected a number 
of excellent churches in Chicago and vi- 
cinity. The type of architecture will be 
modified Gothic. The Sunday-school 
plant and the equipment to minister to 
the social life of the community have 


been carefully studied. A fine gym- 
nasium, shower baths and lockers are 
included. Located in a region of great 


apartment houses, the new church build- 
ing will enable the North Shore Church 
to serve effectively in the name of the 
denomination. Building will not be at- 
tempted at present. The pastor is Rev. 
William H. Jones. 


IOWA 
State Convention 


The following letter is addressed by 
Rey. G. P. Mitchell, missionary secretary 
of the Iowa convention, to the Baptist 
churches of Iowa: 

“The Iowa Baptist Convention meets in 
Keokuk Oct. 27-31, inclusive. We hope 
this will be one of the greatest conven- 
tions we have ever had. It is of the 
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i rite and the 
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ace, zeal, strength ophiry bree 
jon; songs Dorn 
pti joy; of resignation se as 
hopes the soul-songs t “a . ook 
come immortal, and w s rae 
endured to the lasting ne 
present and coming genera : 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY 
156 FIFTH AVENUE DESK 3 NEW YORK 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM 


of our new Christmas Services 
Christmas Helper, No. 8, 15c. 
Songs, Exercises, Recitations. 
Christmas Story, 25c. 
Cantata (easy) for school or chorus. 
His Star, 25c. A-song story. 
In the Garden — By C. Austin Mices. 


On Victor No. 18020; Columbia, 78026. 
Edison, 80520. Sheet music, 25c at all dealers 
Hall-Mack Co. 


ti é 
Adam Geibel Co. | 1018-20 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


Two Practical Books on Soul Winning 


by Two Seminary Presidents 


EDGAR YOUNG MULLINS, D.D., Pres. Sou. Bapt. Theo. Seminary 
“TALKS ON SOUL WINNING,” 75 Cents 


LEE R. SCARBOROUGH, D.D., Pres. Southwestern Bap. Theo. Seminary 
“WITH CHRIST AFTER THE LOST,” $1.50 


Order from BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD, Nashville, Tennessee 


Have you reac 


Shall aman 


live again ?" 


- HOCKINGS GREATEST NOVEL 


assion for Life 


~ASK YOUR 
BOOKSELLER 9 


$312 


highest importance for the good of your 
church, as well as for your pastor, that 
the latter be present at the convention. 

“As many of you have done heretofore, 
so I hope you will this year see to it 
that your pastor is sent to the conven- 
tion. Each church should, in some way, 
arrange in its budget for this item of 
expense for a pastor. It should also be 
done for the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion meeting. Will you not, therefore, 
give this your immediate attention? 

“Not only should the pastor come, but 
as many delegates as the church may 
be entitled to, which is three delegates 
from every church and one additional 
delegate for every twenty-five members. 
However, it should be understood that 
not only do we desire delegates, but as 
many visitors as may be possible from 
every church. A visitor has all the 
privileges and opportunities of a regu- 
larly elected delegate, save that of vot- 
ing. You will find below a form of cre- 
dential which should be given, properly 
filled out, to each duly elected delegate. 

“Keokuk is preparing to give a royal 
welcome to all who may come.” 

The following form of credential should 
be used for all delegates: ‘‘This is to 
certify that has been elected 
a delegate to the Iowa Baptist Conven- 
tion, meeting in Keokuk Oct. 27-31, in- 
clusive. [Signed] Clerk.” 


KANSAS 


Rev. J. O. Harvey is closing his work 
with the Larned Church on Dec. 1, after 
which time he will be glad to consider 
another pastorate. He may be addressed 
at 1205 Broadway. During the eighteen 
months of his pastorate, seventy-seven 
members have been added to the church, 
thirty-five of them by baptism. A fine 
young people’s society has been organized 
and the Sunday school has been made 
standard. Any one wishing information 
about the Larned Church may write to 
Mrs. Joe Crane at Larned. 


NEBRASKA 


THE CHURCH AT ANSLEY experienced on 
Oct. 3 the greatest meeting in its history. 
The pastor with his wife held a meeting 
in a schoolhouse six miles east of the 
town with the result that twenty-eight 
persons, varying in age from fourteen to 
sixty, were added to the church. In the 
morning on Oct. 3, twenty-two of these 
were baptized. After the baptism, 175 
persons had dinner in the basement of 
the church building after which all re- 
turned to the auditorium where, after a 
brief service, the new members were re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the church. 
About a year ago a similar meeting was 
held in a schoolhouse nine miles west of 
the town with similar results, there hav- 
ing thus been an addition to the church 
of about sixty members in the period of 
a year. 


INDIANA 


THe First CHurcu, Seymour, Rev. F. 
A. Hayward, pastor, closed its fiscal year 
Wednesday, Sept. 29, with a satisfactory 
financial and working report. The church 
clerk reports fifty additions during the 
year, making the membership at date 
490. Four members have died and twelve 
received letters of dismission. Thirty- 
three different reports were given dur- 
ing the business meeting from depart- 
ments and societies, suggesting the varied 
work undertaken. The church treasurer’s 
reports show total receipts of $6697.66 
and a balance in the different funds of 
$5351.63. 
have been $2819.50, and the building de- 
partment account shows a_ balance of 
$5160.35, forming the major part of the 


The benevolences for the year ' 


financial balance. The societies and de- 
partments also show receipts of $3183.08, 
the larger portion of which has been di- 
rected into buildings and missionary 
channels. Two missions, the Park and 
Southwest, show enterprise, and the Park 
Mission reports receipts of $275.11 and a 
building fund of $336.41. The Southwest 
Mission reports receipts of $116.66 and 
a building fund of over $200. The build- 
ing committee of the church reports 
progress and reveals the plans of the com- 
mittee to install a new baptistery, a beam 
ceiling, a pastor’s study and a secretary’s 
office, and a new lighting system in the 
auditorium; place a second floor in the 
present Sunday-school room for. the 
junior department, and give the entire 
first floor to the primary and beginners’ 
department; excavate under the building 
for a dining room and Boy Scout equip- 
ment, and build a two-story addition on 
the west side for the use of the inter- 
mediate and adult classes. The tower 
will be reduced and a portico built over 
the entrance. When the work is finished, 
vines and shrubbery will be planted in 
the church grounds. The church has 
two parsonages in addition to the church 
building and two missions in active use, 
making a busy religious plant. WHighty- 
five are enrolled in the cradle roll and 
100 in the home departments, of which 
there are three, with seven different 
classes. The New World Movement 
brought pledges reaching over $16,000. 
The offering for Armenian relief was 
$276.78. 
WISCONSIN 


THE UNDERWOOD MrmorIAL CHURCH of 
Wauwatosa, celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary on Oct. 10. Suitable exercises 
commemorated the occasion. Recently 
Pastor Alborn received a substantial in- 
crease in his salary. 


THE MILWAUKEE BAPTIST CITY UNION 
held its annual meeting Oct. 5 at the 
Grace Church. Reports indicated a good 
year of work. The Negro and the Polish 
work is moving along in good shape. A 
larger building is being secured for the 
Negro brethren, while there are open- 
ings for new work among the Russians, 
and also in several rapidly growing resi- 
dential sections. The work for the com- 
ing vear is being planned on a large basis 
in codOperation with the state convention. 
Mr. G. L. Tifft, and Mr. H. W. Barden- 
werper, two prominent laymen, were 
elected president and secretary. The pro- 
gram was a survey of the Milwaukee 
mission field and was presented by local 
workers. 


Pastor S. W. PHELPS recently observed 
ihe third anniversary of his pastorate 
with the Grace Church, and the church 
celebrated it by adding several hundred 
dollars to his salary. 


Miss NAomi FLETCHER, a specialist in 
Americanization work, will spend several 
months in Wisconsin this autumn and 
winter, helping the churches in this work. 
She is under the direction of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society. 


PLANS ARE REING COMPLETED for the 
school of methods to be held in Milwau- 
kee beginning Nov. 14. It is planned to 
have a general mass meeting of all Bap- 
tists for the opening meeting. John Y. 
Aitchison is to be the speaker. 

THERE IS TO BE A SPECIAL MEETING Of 
the Baptist ministers of Milwaukee and 
vicinity Monday, Oct. 25, at 10:30 a. m. 


October is Periodical Month 


BOOST THE BAPTIST 


TRE BAS i 


at the Y. M. C. A. building to mee: 
P. C. Wright who comes to explain 
fully the ministers’ and mission 
pension plan. Al) the ministers 
asked to put this date down and be 
ent at this meeting. 


On Ava. 29, THE BAPTIST CHAP 
Otter Creek was dedicated. This ¢} 
is four years old and was _ orga 
after a series of meetings held by 
Geo. E. Dewey, missionary for the 
ican Sunday School Union. The wor) 
lagged considerably but this year 
Smith, who grew up in Otter Cree] 
is now a junior in the University of{ 
cago, returned to his home comm 
and completed the job of buildin 
dedication. He went back to this 
not as a student preparing for the 
istry, but as one who wanted the ¢ 
tunity to render Christian service. 
is a worthy piece of work. Why s 
not a score of young men plan { 
such work next summer in Wise¢ 
not as ministers but as those whi 
willing to do a bit of sacrificial 
for the kingdom of God _ before | 
settle down in their life work? . 


THe Detavan CuHurcH held its a. 
meeting Sept. 30. One we 
thirty-five sat down to the dinner 
a full 100 remained for the _ bus{ 
meeting. Reports indicated an un 
year with thirty additions and n| 
$8000 expended for all purposes. O} 
the features of the meeting was a §) 
by each department, drafting a ¢) 
program. Out of this survey it w) 
possible to put over a larger prc’ 
in the coming years. A delightful fe 
was the increase of Pastor Kelley’| 
ary $200, which is the second time | 
in a year that this has been done. 
church is to have Rev. Walter Ingrii 
South Dakota in special meetin; 
November. 


Colorado Convention Prog’ 


The thirty-second annual meeting \ 
Colorado Ccnvent'on will be held Oet.} 
1920, with the Calvary Church, Denyer/ 


program, in part, is as follows: 
PASTORS’ CONFERENCE 


Monday, Oct. 18: 2:30—Program to 
ranged. 7:30—Addresses: Rev. P. CG. Wi 
and Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo. 

Tuesday morning: Program to } 
ranged. Woman’s session at St. Paul’sl 
Church, paralleling pastors’ conference) 


STATE CONVENTION 


Tuesday afternoon: Address of we) 
Carl E. Best. Response, Rev. E. CG, J! 
Report of Sunday-school and young pe 
director. Woman’s home and foreigt! 
sion hcur. Address, Mrs. Andrew Mac? 
Colorado Woman's College hour. — Ai! 
“™hea Vouth, the Universe and God,” f 
H. J. Lerrigo. 


tuesday evening: Introductory _ Si! 
Rev. C. A. Fulton. Address, Dr. Hu 
Heath. 

Wednesday morning: Convention bu) 


port of board of managers, F. 
Hudson. 
Inspiration 


Election of officers. President’s “3H 
ae i 


Treasurer’s report, Geo. F. 
duction of new ministers. 
dress, Rev. Frank E. Eden. } 
Wednesday afternoon: Report of cars 
director, Rev. J. W. Bailey. Report | 
rector of promotion, Rev. W. F. Riple}) 
dress, Dr. H. A. Heath. Laymen’s_bé 
Toastmaster, Chas. R. Brock. Spe 
Mrs. Andrew MacLeish; Rey. R. M. 
on ‘‘Man’s Task in an Awakened \ 


Dr. S. G. Neil. 
Address, . 


Wednesday evening: 
Message for the New Era.’’ Rev. R. M. 
State missions in action: Reports from | 
ers in all departments of state missi) 
tivity. 

Thursday morning: Address, “The 
the Virtuous,” Rev. L. B. Crosby. Aj 
“City Missions,’’ Rev. G. G. Laughlil) 
spirational address, Rev. Frank E. Bd 

Thursday afternoon: Address, F. W/ 
man. Evangelistic address, Rev. |} 
Parry. Evangelistic conference: 1? 
Rev. A. W. Atkinson. 

Thursday evening: Address, “ 
lenge of the Hour,’ Dr. S. G. Nel 
consecration service, Rey. Geo, Lowe.» 
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The First Church, 
Troy, New York 


RGANIZED on October 

15, 1795, this church has 
just celebrated its one-hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Sixteen men have 
gone from it into the min- 
istry. Five other churches 
look to it as their mother 
church. The young people’s 
society antedates even Chris- 
tian Endeavor. During eighty- 
two years there have been 
more than 2150 baptisms, and 
in sixty years more than 
$125,955 has been given for 
benevolences. In the last nine- 
teen years, $243,000 has been 
raised for all purposes. The 
church subscribed $5000 more 
than its quota in the New 
World Movement. Dr. Thomas 
H. Sprague was until October 
15 the pastor of this live and 
historic church. An account 
ot the anniversary will be 
tound in the news columns of 
this issue of THE BapristT. 
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ANNU TTES 
LEGACIES 


payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Nive 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York, N. Y¥. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. , Secretary, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Ur gah 48 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. + J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York," N.Y: 


As High as 8% 
Safely! 


You should know all about 
ANNUITY BONDS. Ask 
us for free booklet B,‘‘Bibles 
& Bonds.”’ Write now! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Astor Place New York 


| | 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
‘ Our Corporate name is 


“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 
Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 

23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y.. 


Short Talks on Invest-. 


ments 
BYSLEn Baebory 


Real Estate Loans 
Ill. THE DOCUMENTS 


ANY volumes have been written 

on the general laws of mortgages. 
As these are modified by the laws of the 
particular state where the property is 
situated, the most that can be attempted 
here is to mention a few features of the 
documents a lender should hold when he 
has made such a loan. 

These documents are: 


(1) The evidence of the debt in the 
form of a bond or note signed by the 
borrower; 

(2) The security for the debt in the 
form of a duly recorded mortgage or 
trust deed, usually accompanied by an 
assignment where originally loaned by 
another; 

(3) The evidence of the borrower’s 
title—either a title insurance policy, an 
official certificate of title, or an abstract 
of title accompanied by an attorney’s 
opinion, showing the particular mort- 
gage to be a first lien on land owned by 
the borrower; 

(4) Insurance policies with loss clause 
in favor of the holder of the mortgage 
where buildings form a considerable part 
of the security; 

(5) Other incidental papers, such as 
appraiser’s report, borrower’s applica- 
tion, and receipts or other evidence that 
taxes are not delinquent. 

Before taking these up separately, it is 
well to call attention to the fact that oc- 
casionally some of these instruments are 
carelessly drawn and bear evidence of al- 
terations when offered to the investor. 
In case of a law suit, a material altera- 
tion is always embarrassing to an attor- 
ney who must use a document as evi- 
dence. The safe course, therefore, is to 
insist that your documents be neatly and 
carefully prepared. 

The borrower’s note contains his prom- 
ise to pay the amount of the loan at 
some definite future time, with interest 
at a stipulated rate. Quite generally the 
interest is evidenced by coupon notes 
also signed by the borrower and at- 
tached to the principal note. Each of 
these coupons calls for six months’ or a 
year’s interest, as the case may be, and 
enables the holder to collect the interest 
as it is due merely by presenting the 
coupon for that date, without disturbing 
the rest of the papers. 

Frequently these notes and coupons 
contain privileges of prepayment; also 
provisions as to the holder’s right in case 
the borrower fails to meet his payments. 
In scrutinizing these clauses, the attor- 
ney must be on guard to see that these 
conditions do not impair the negotiabil- 
ity of the note. Negotiability differs from 
transferability; almost any contract may 
be transferred if all the parties consent, 
but the transferee merely takes the place 
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of the party from whom he buys it, 
the original party could not enforce 
neither can the party to whom he h 
assigned it. But in the case of a neg 
tiable note, a holder who has bought it 
good faith for value and before it is dy 
can collect it from the maker, even 
cases where the original holder coy 
not. It is this feature which mak 
mortgage notes readily salable. Th 
the investor who buys a genuine no 
and mortgage from the original lend 
can collect from the borrower, ey 
though the original lender may ha 
failed to hand over the amount of t 
loan, provided it is negotiable in for: 
and he has no actual notice of any 
regularity. 

As an added safeguard, the mortgag 
or trustee sometimes places on the no 
his certificate that it is the identical no 
described in the trust deed or mortga| 
—similar to the form used in certifyi 
to the genuineness of bonds. 


News of the Campaign 


H. Q. Morton of Arizona writes: | 
am writing to assure you that we shi 
do everything in our power in Arizona | 
secure the codperation of every Baptist | 
the state who has not yet pledged towa 
the $100,000,000. The response from o 
churches is most heartening even durii| 
the summer months, and now that t/ 
churches are beginning their fall wor 
the response, I am sure, will be ev 
more generous. We ought to be able | 


an additional $10,000 at least. 
hope for this amount.” 
* * * 


As we discuss methods of raisil 
money to complete the hundred millir 
dollar fund, will we not give thought 
the admonition of Pres. V. L. Duke aij 
unite in prayer that we may not fail o 
Lord in this hour of great opportuni 
and responsibility? 

* * * 

The Pennsylvania director of promotii 
writes: “The Philadelphia board expec 
to push the campaign in the church 
here. There are some who have do: 
nothing and some who can do- more thi 
they have done.” 

* * * 

The small boy had taught his dog 
pull the lawn-mower. A man passed 
and the dog sat down and began to ba 
furiously. The passer-by said, ‘‘I am sor! 
to have disturbed your dog.” The b 
said, “It is not that, sir; the dog h 
found out that it is easier to sit doy 
and bark than it is to pull the law 
mower.” f 

eae we 4 

Rey. A. D. McGlashan of Iowa is aski’ 
that all unite in an all-round progra 
for every interest of the denomination 
the state—in brotherhood work, in SU 
day school, young people’s and missiona 
endeavor, as well as in the effort tor rai! 
in full Iowa’s part of the $40,000, 000. th 
is yet neeeded to round out the full $1( 
000,000. Towa crops are abundant, 
goes without saying that a united ef 
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- Work Your Plan 


POOR plan well worked is better than a thousand 
perfect plans unworked. It is working the plan that 
gets results. 

During the past weeks we have suggested, for increas- 
ing the circulation of the denominational periodicals, a 
number of methods which have been tried out in the 
churches. The measure of success has varied greatly. 
Success cannot be traced to the virtue of any particular 
plan, but rather to the faithful working of some plan. 


.A Real Danger 

Most pastors today, like Martha of old, are anxious about 
many things. The local church is losing its provincial as- 
pect and is rapidly becoming a cosmopolitan institution. 
The pastor, in addition to his conventional church duties, 
finds ever-increasing calls for a wider service. No one but 
the pastor can know how crowded are his waking hours. 
Sometimes he comes to feel that he is in a treadmill and 
that the constant round is getting him nowhere. The re- 
sult is apt to be a “don’t care’ spirit. He settles down to 
routine work, answering the most insistent calls quite 
apart from their relative importance. Unconsciously he 
becomes little more than a time-server. He loses his role 


as a prophet oi a better day. He fails to do the work 
which makes the future of his church secure. 


: The Chosen Leader 


The pastor is ths: chosen leader in the work of the local 
church. This is clearer today than it was before our 
great campaigns. Laymen have come to the front. Splen- 
did service has been and is being rendered by men and 
women in our churches, but back of them you will usually 
find a wise leader in the person of a pastor. He has given 
them vision. He has put into their hands the materials 
which have furnished information. He has encouraged 
them in their tasks. He has been a true leader. 


Now 


The success of the campaign for the denominational 
periodicals rests largely with the pastor. If he brings the 
matter before his advisory board, if he urges the import- 
ance of having these papers in Baptist homes, if he plans 
for some definite forward movement to accomplish the 
purpose, it will be done. Build a plan to meet your local 
situation. If our suggested plans help, well and good. If 
you have a novel plan, stick to it. Work your plan. 
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Fresh from the Field 


The Buffalo Times of Sept. 19 contains 
an appreciative article on the recent re- 
union of the Griffin family, held at the 
home of Rev. and Mrs, Z. F. Griffin, 
Keuka Park, New York. A fine picture 
of the family group, parents, children 
and grandchildren, adds interest to the 
sketch. Mr. and Mrs. Griffin rendered 
most valuable service in our Bengal- 
Orissa mission, and one daughter is now 
in India. 

The First Church, Washington, Ga., 
will occupy its remodeled and enlarged 
house of worship on Nov. 14. The total 
value of the property as it now stands, 
including pastorium, is about $90,000, the 
annex, which is just being 
having cost $31,000. Rev. Homer L. Grice 
is the pastor. 

Rev, Rufus Keyser, who left Rocky 
Ford, Colo., to become the pastor of the 
church at Lindsay, Cal., last June, has 
had the pleasure of seeing the Sunday 
school at Lindsay grow 200 per cent. A 
large brotherhood class and also a class 
of young men have been added to the 


Sunday school. Mr. Keyser is the 
teacher of the young men’s class. 

Rev. W. W. Bustard, pastor of the 
Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 


has been called to become co-pastor with 
Dr. Cortland Myers at Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 


With the last Sunday evening in Octo- 
ber, Dr. A. W. Beaven of the Lake Ave- 


nue Church, Rochester, N. Y., begins a 
series of “Fireside Sermons.” He will 
consider the problems of the home in 


the light of the principles and teachings 
of Jesus. Dr. Beaven was one of the 
speakers at the recent Internaticnal 
Brotherhood Congress held in Washing- 
ton,. D.C. 


The First Church of Holyoke, Colo., 
Rev. Frank E. Gray, pastor, reported at 
the annual business meeting Oct. 1 all 
bills paid and a balance in the treasury 
of more than $200, and nearly $5,000 spent 
for all objects last year. There were 
thirty new members added during the 
year. A committee was appointed to see 
about a new church building. 


“One day,” writes Dr. E. C. Whitte- 
more of Waterville, Me., “I received a 
letter from a woman saying that the lit- 
tle church of nine members was _ inter- 
ested and was praying for the New 
World Movement, but could give little. 
They would do what they could. The 
very next day among some candidates 
for missionary service at one of our 
Maine colleges I found the daughter of 
the woman who had been sorry that her 
church could do so little for missions. 
The prayerful mothers and the little 
churches are giving the missionaries. 
Can we do less than to give the money 
needed to send them to their work?’ 


Dr. Clarence E. Lapp has recently 
undergone a serious surgical operation, 
but is now recovering. He and Mrs. 
Lapp are expecting to spend the winter 
with their daughter in Fayetteville, N. 
C. Any church in that vicinity which 
may secure the services of Dr. Lapp 
either as temporary or stated supply will 
be fortunate. 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 7, a recep- 
tion was tendered by the various mis- 
sionary societies of the First Church, 
Baltimore, Md., to Dr. and Mrs. J. E. 


completed,’ 


Hicks, and on Friday evening, Oct. 8, the 
Sunday school and the senior and junior 
B. Y. P. U.’s likewise gave them a recep- 
tion. On Oct. 5 Dr. Hicks was formally 
welcomed as pastor. 


Dr. M. D. Eubank writes that his son, 
who spent his boyhood days in China 
and was graduated last June from Wil- 
liam Jewell College, sailed on Oct. 12 
from Vancouver for China, in the employ 
of the Texas Oil Company. His knowl- 
edge of the language and people will be 
of great help to him. 


Rev. Samuel W. Hughes, president of 
the London’ Brotherhood Federation, 
who is in this country as the guest of 
the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, is meeting with a most cordial 
reception and is making his strong per- 
sonality felt wherever he goes. He was 
one of the principal speakers at the 
World Brotherhood Congress in Wash- 
ington, and will devote about one month 
in presenting the brotherhood idea to 
our Baptist people under the direction 
of the Baptist Brotherhood Federation 
of the Northern, Baptist Convention. His 
itinerary, which is being arranged by 
Rev. J. Foster Wilcox, is as follows: 
Oct: #8 to W145 Brotherhood Congress, 
Washington; Oct. 14 to 17, churches in 
Canada; Oct. 20, Lewiston, Me.: Oct. 21, 
Albany Ni. TY iO ctm22s North Adams, 
Mass.; Oct. 24, evening, Marcy Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn; Oct. 25, New Jersey 
Ministers’ Conference; Oct. 26, New Jer- 
sey State Convention; Oct. 27, New York 
State Convention; Oct. 28, union meet- 
ing, Park Church, Utica, N. Y.; Oct. 31, 
Orange, N. J.; Nov. 1, New York Min- 
isters’ Conference. 


A host of friends will join in hearty 
congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
Lipphard in the advent of a son, Dickin- 
son Lipphard, born Oct. 6. The boy is 
to bear the honored name of his grand- 
father, Dr. J. T. Dickinson, for so many 
years pastor at North Orange, Nigdevand 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Gilbert Darlington, son of Bishop 
James H. Darlington, has been appointed 
treasurer of the American Bible Society 
to fill the vacancy made by the death of 
William Foulke, who for more than 
thirty-four years had filled this position. 


Rev. J. W. Neyman has closed his 
work at the Eastern Avenue Church of 
Joliet, Ill., and has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the First Church, Missouri, 
Iowa, where he will begin his work on 
Nov. 7. 


Rev. J. M. Smith, who has been pastor 
of the First Church, St. Paris, Ohio, has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect 
Nov. 1, and has accepted a call to a 
church in Toronto, Ont. 


Rev. A. F. Newcomb has resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Ontario, Cal., 
and finished his work Oct. 15. This is 
a strong church. Mr. G. B. Harding has 
been the efficient clerk for something 
like twenty-six years. 


Rev. J. N. Edmonson has just com- 
pleted six weeks of evangelistic work in 
Missouri, and began on Oct. 10 meetings 
with the First Church, Sikeston, Mo. 


Rev. E. S. Stucker and his associate, 
Foster C. Jones, assisted daily in the 
meetings ‘of the South Dakota Conven- 
tion at Brookings recently. They are 
now in meetings with Pastor Harl V. 
Pierce at Brookings. 


Tent Evangel closed on Sept. 14 its 
fortieth season of summer services in 
New York City. The meetings have 
been of great power. 
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News of the Campaign | 
(Continued from page 1814) 
paying his full share, as each has } 
prospered, would make the full payp 
of the remaining $2,270,000 easy. 
plea is for: team work everywhere. “ 
shall chase a thousand; two shall put + 
thousand to flight.” It is team work tl 

wins. 

* * * 

“At the beginning of the $100, 000, 
Campaign, two-thirds of the church m¢ 
bers were not in favor of entering { 
movement. The pastor, with the lo: 
cooperation of the one-third, met { 
quota of the church. The church y 
stimulated to take hold of the he 
church debt and met it fully. Then ca 
the spiritual blessing, and the pastor b 
tized twenty-eight new converts. "—Say 
Church, Chemung River Association. 


A Message from the Firing Liy 


26 Sanaicho, Ushigome, Tokyo 
August 2, 1920 
Y dear Dr. Aitchison: 


At the recent annual session 
our conference the following resoluti 
was passed: | 

“RESOLVED: That. we extend to 0° 
home boards and churches our rie 
tion of the vision and faith which has 
pressed itself in the New World Fi 
ment, and that we assure them of o 
prayerful support of the campaign.” | 

Let me assure you that behind this :- 
pression there beats for you personal, 
the warm hearts of our conference gro. 
We rejoice, in the New World Moveme! 
and for the things that it stands for. ¥) 
rejoice, however, even more in the p 
sonalities who are holding it up; and 
cause we believe in you and in the m 
who are leading this movement, we ha 
large hope for its future. 

Personally, I have often tried to fil 
time to write you a note since you took 
the heavy burdens connected with t 
movement. However, the pressure 
work has been such that it has alwa 
ended in good intentions. I rejoice mo} 
than I can tell you, that in this gre 
movement our God has chosen you to le: 
our Baptist forces at home, to a né 
consciousness of their mission and to ti 
attainment of their goals. Whatever si 
backs there may be for the New Wor 
Movement in the attainment of its gre 
cause, I am sure that they will only 
temporary, and that under God’s blessil 
you and your colleagues are going to le 
the Baptist denomination of the Nor 
until it goes successfully over the t 

Our condition here in Japan just now 
most desperate. Our forces have nev 
been so depleted and the line so bad 
broken as it is today. We have gotten 
the place where it seems impossible ° 
hold this battered line much longer unle! 
we are re-enforced. Field after field 
absolutely unmanned, while everyone 
carrying two or three persons’ work. Yi 
our faces are toward a larger future. xv 
believe that God is yet going to re- enfor 
us so that we shall be able to carry on 
a large way on this far-flung battleline. 

[Signed ] WILLIAM AXxrine, Secy. 
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All Aboard for the Christmas Ship 


ISS ELEANOR BLACKMOREH, who is now doing deputation 
work in the neighborhood of New York, appeals for dona- 
is of dolls, beads and toys of all kinds for the children on 
; field. They are needed for Christmas gifts and as she 
ects to return to Nicaragua about the middle of November, 
) can carry them with her, saving extra shipment. Anyone 
ying such gifts for Miss Blackmore can send them to the 
ce of the Women’s American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
| Fifth avenue. This is the last chance to send Christmas 
;plies to Central America this year. 
| Missionaries at all our nearer stations will be glad to 
‘eive Christmas boxes, for the Christmas trees are dependent 
mn. such contributions, and last year, perhaps because of the 
‘id growth of demands, some stations were short of their 
3 supplies. Addresses to which to send these boxes can 


‘obtained from the state White Cross leaders or from the 
Vanization department of the W. A. B. H. M. S., 276 Fifth 
nue, New York City. The packages would best be for- 
ded by registered mail. ; 


World Peace 


tHE trustees of World Peace Foundation, the million-dollar 
endowment established in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, have made 
plie a statement declaring that American entry into the 
ague of Nations cannot be decided by the November election. 
e declaration says: 


' “The problem of the organization of the world for peace is 
ih a than any man or any body of men. Although the ratifi- 
‘ion of the treaty of Versailles, with or without reservations, 
8S prevented by the failure of the President and Senate to 
ee, nevertheless, whatever political party may come into 
wer, it will find that the interest, the conscience and the 
‘ise of duty of the American people will require the nation 
‘take its part in the essential work of establishing and pre- 
ving the peace of the world. 

' “The World Peace Foundation was created to promote the 
janization of the world for the prevention of war. The 
‘stees of this Foundation believe that the only practical way 
,achieving that result is by joining the existing League of 
‘tions, with such modifications, if any, as the wisdom of our 
tesmen may think proper for the welfare of the United 
ites. We have assurance that foreign governments will 
'icome the United States with any such modifications as it 
‘y think necessary.” 


Pres. Faunce of Brown University is the president of this 
-anization. 


Striking Facts about the Philippine Islands 


i. oes The Philippine Islands are America’s experiment 
in colonization. People are coming from all over the Orient 
ptady our methods. 
_ 2. Under United States control, the Philippines have ad- 
ced a century in twenty years. 
_ 8. The area of the Philippines is about that of Arizona; 
| population equals that of Pennsylvania, about 9,000,000. 
| 4. Sixty-eight languages and dialects are now giving away 
‘English as the common language. 
, 5. A new day began for the Philippines when 542 Ameri- 
a school teachers landed at Manila to begin the work of edu- 
ae a nation. A prominent Filipino said, “Nothing did so 
ich to convince the Filipinos of the sincerity of the Americans 
lige sending of these teachers.” 
_ 6. A million and a half boys and girls have studied English 
he Schools. This is a splendid foundation for missionary 
rK, 
7. At the time of the American occupation only 5 per cent 
the people were literate, now 45 per cent are. 
| 8 The Philippine Islands are an outstanding example of 
siOnary comity. The islands are partitioned among the 
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denominations for occupation. The churches are called ‘Union 
Evangelical” (Baptist), (Methodist), (Presbyterian), ete. 

9. There are now about 90,000 church members. The per- 
centage of increase in church members is greater than in any 
other foreign field. 

10. As an object lesson in liberty, democracy and Chris- 
tianity, the Philippines will exert a powerful influence and do 
a mighty service in awakening the Orient. 


Impressions of the Mabie Memorial at Yokohama 


ROF. HENRY B. ROBINS of Rochester Theological Semi- 

nary, now on his sabbatical year, visited Yokohama re- 
cently and called at the Mabie Memorial School for Boys. In- 
a letter to Secy. Frankin, Prof. Robins writes concerning his 
impressions of this great institution: 

“What a wonderful site for this school, for a school with 
a future! It seemed to me quite appropriate that I should put 
mufflers on my shoes as I entered the door—at any rate, it 
was a place for reverence; for I stood not only in the light of 
a splendid life whose memorial is here being reared, but also 
facing a marvelous future where many, many lives of future 
leaders are to be infused with the Christian spirit. 

“I was impressed by the truly substantial character of the 
enterprise and by the spirit of the principal. These men must 
be given such support as shall enable them to meet great 
expectations on the part of the community. It is my feeling 
that we must not merely squeeze by the government regula- 
tions, but must so equip the school that the government will 
be happy to recognize it and that the community at large will 
be glad to give it increasing partonage and can point it out 
with pride. The intensive policy will justify itself in that case. 

“The past two years have given the school a fine impetus, 
and with the completion of the central section of the building 
and the growth of equipment and facilities, it will attract even 


greater attention. Well, we must meet that rising tide of 
interest! 
“Of course, it is exceedingly important that we have the 


soundest scholarship and the most ample Christian view of 
life and Christian spirit combined in the teaching staff. Our 
sole justification will be that we are conducting a Christian 
school. It will be increasingly difficult to obtain men who 
combine Christian character and scholarly ability, men whom 
the government will accredit as teachers and about whom we 
can have no doubt as Christians. Nowhere more than in a 
boys’ school do we need upon the part of teachers the active, 
dynamic, vital qualities of our faith. I am impressed that now 
igs the accepted time with this school.” 


Important Action by Japanese Christians 


HE Federation of Churches in Japan has just sent to the 

Federal Council resolutions passed at the recent annual 
meeting, which will be read with interest by American Chris- 
tians. While the Christian body in Japan is small numerically, 
it contains many from the educated and official classes and 
exerts a strong influence. 

The action taken concerning the Korean policy 
follows: 


“It is a matter of much regret to us that the Korean affair 
has been misunderstood as a persecution of Christians, and 
also that there has been much exaggeration in the reports in 
regard to the attitude of the Japanese people toward the Korean 
people. We unhesitatingly acknowledge that among the poli- 
cies adopted and carried out by the authorities there have been 
many things which we cannot approve. While we believe that 
the authorities, in view of the imperial edict regarding the just 
treatment of the Korean people and the reform in the system 
of the government-general, will not make the same mistake 
again, we shall watch the acts of the authorities and we hope 
that Japan shall’ guide the Korean people with justice and 
humanity.” 


is as 
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in view of the strained relations 
is this deliverance con- 


Especially interesting, 
between Japan and the United States, 
cerning militarism: 

“Among European and American people there is a mistaken 
idea that we are clinging to militaristic and aggressive prin- 
ciples and that we are thus a second Germany. We deeply 
regret this. In every nation there are those who admire mili- 
tarism, and to this Japan is no exception. But we unquestion- 
ably believe that both our national policy and the desire of the 
majority of our people are always for peace and without am- 
bition to invade and possess the territory of others. It is our 
aim to lead our people to the absolute rejection of militarism 
and to help bring about a world peace that will endure forever.” 


Under-appreciated 

ANY of us think we are under-appreciated. Listen to 

Prof. McMurray of Teachers’ College, New York City: 

“TI believe that the stereograph and the lantern slide have 
been much under-appreciated as teaching mediums. 
Such an equipment should stimulate a deeper interest in ine 
whole subject of visual instruction, and help along in no small 
way the effort to divorce teaching from abstract memory exer- 
cises, and to connect the pupils directly with the actualities of 
the earth and the most important activities of man in his rela- 
TOT COs Lies 

Use the stereopticon and easel lectures of the Board of 
Promotion, 276 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


Statement on Prohibition 

N Sept. 27 the following question was sent to Senator Hard- 

ing and Gov. Cox by Daniel A. Poling, president of the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association: “If elected president, 
will you use your official power to prevent the weakening of 
prohibition laws now in effect and their appointive power for 
their enforcement?” 

In reply, Gov. Cox says: “I recognize the Highteenth 
Amendment as a definite part of the Constitution, and laws 
enacted thereunder will be enforced and observed.” Senator 
Harding’s secretary wired that the question was being for- 
warded to Senator Harding, then in the field. While no an- 
swer to this specific question has been received, a letter writ- 
ten by Senator Harding to Mr. Poling on Sept. 27 contained 
the following statement: “I am opposed to the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors and will use whatever influence or power I 
possess to prevent such reéstablishment.” 


Ganges River 


HE first time I ever heard of the Ganges River was when I 

found the name on a page of the geography and looked to 
find a little blue streak on the map. First I found it on the 
type page. That was wrong. First I should see it; the map, 
the picture, the slide is the best way. Are you trying to vis- 
ualize your missions through your own undeveloped imagina- 
tion? Get a map, a stereopticon lecture, and study. Ask the 
Stereopticon Division, General Board of Promotion, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


What Would It Cost To Fail? 


HE trouble with our Baptist people as a whole is that they 

do not realize what it would mean to fail in our financial 
objective. 

Every Baptist has felt the increased cost of living. Why 
will he not recognize that the same increased cost is being felt 
by the societies of the denomination? Why will not every Bap- 
tist take it to heart that these societies are his representatives 
in the movement for a better world? 

Now to meet this increased cost of living, every Baptist 
has had to face the problem and solve it either by increasing 
his income or by decreasing his expenses. The course of our 
societies is more difficult. Only one course is open to them. 
They cannot reduce their expenses save by drawing back when 
every call of reason and the spirit of God is “Forward.” The 
expenses of the societies are increasing. They must increase 
their income, and they must turn to their constituency for the 
money, and each Baptist church must rise to the occasion and 
pay its proportionate part. 

Excuses for individuals and churches are not hard to find, 
but excuses are poor finds after all. Many churches, though 
doubting their ability fully to meet their quota, have attempted, 


~ succeeded and so found, not a poor miserable excuse, but pow 


But the full financial objective of the movement mu 
attained. As individuals we have been compelled to m 
adjustment to increased cost of living. If we have not 
necessities of the hour in our gifts to our God and his wo 
is our duty to do it now.—H. M. Fillebrown, Pawtucket, F 


Dr. Garvie’s Address 


RESH from his visit to the United States, Prin. Gary 

president of the Congregational! Union of Great Britain ¢: 
Wales, seems to have created not a little excitement by cert; 
passages in his annual address. According to the report of , 
address appearing in the British Weekly, he indulged in ; 
vehement tirade upon the allied statesmen.” A part of 
address is as follows: it 

“The policy of the supreme council in which three, or m) 
generally only two, men are arrogating to themselves the fu 
tion of resettling or, as it often proves, rather further unsett] 
the world in secret conclaves, is becoming increasingly a el 
lenge to the ideals for which the war was fought, a denial} 
the hopes the world had begun to cherish that such a calam 
would never be allowed to visit the earth again. While 
homage is being still paid to the league of nations, it is be 
treated with disrespect; tasks which it might deal with | 
being withheld from it, and problems that the action of | 
supreme council has made insoluble, such as that of Armer 
are being committed to it that it may be discredited by 
failure to solve them. How long will the churches keep sile 
while Christian principles and aspirations are being ope 
flouted by the politicians? Dare I ask this assembly to gi 
voice to its distress, disappointment and even ae | 


» | 
A Prayer 


LORD, we cry to thee that thou wilt forgive our scaling 

tion for failing to complete, ere this, the task to wh 
thou hast called us. > 

Gracious Master, wilt thou be very near to our missiona1 
that they may not be disheartened because of our negligen) 
Help us to keep faith with thy servants, our fellow work 

Lay thou more heavily upon us the burden for the lost. | 
to us a compassion like thine own for the sinning multituc 
Touch our hearts and open our eyes that we may see our 
countability to thee. 

Flood our hearts with love—a love that will give life) 
possessions in obedience to thy call; a love that will not | 
satisfied until our every talent has been consecrated to i 
ends. 

We praise thee fer the numberless blessings whit ' 
grace has showered upon us, bui may we today conseer' 
anew our lives and possessions to the unfinished task. | 

We ask in his name. Amen. 4 

—Mrs. A. V. Willey, Idaho Falls, Tag 


4 
Americans q 


HEN Miss Martha M. Troeck was in Fort Dodges . # 

she received a call from a sixteen-year-old Italian » 

who wished to thank her for the help she had given him 
Ellis Island over three years ago. He said: “I so | 1 
wished to tell you how much I appreciated all you did f 
also that I love God, go to Sunday school, and want to bé 
helpful, good American.” And he is, one of the best, 
school student and Boy Scout, preparing for useful 
here in America. 
A little boy said to a missionary in answer to her inquiri: 

“IT am an American.” Then seeing her look of doubt he | 
plained: “Father is Italian and my mother is Polish, 7’ 


an American.” 
A Few Last Words Before Membership Wee 


wi 


with a worker at the head of each team. 
worker to give a personal invitation for the meeting of N 
5 to every meta pet of her team. 


ary sermon on Sunday morning, Oct. 31. 

Third: Pray it through! 

Fourth: Remember it is for Him. 

New special programs are under way for new ¢ , We 
an inexpensive package’ of literature that covers the } 
programs. 


Beer 28, 1920 
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4 Morale in Churches 


Me reth needs a definition of morale nowadays. 
Whether people can define it or not, the war 
3 given them a very definite idea of what it 


ans. Morale is that state of mind which pro- 
es in the one who possesses it courage, loyalty 
1 the will to win. It is that which takes an ordi- 
*y body of men and women and makes them prac- 
ally invincible in the tasks they have to do. 
What morale did in the case of the people and 
army of the United States everybody knows. 
» believed in ourselves, we talked about our- 
ves, we spread our confidence broadcast, and we 
the things which seemed impossible. 

How about the morale in your church? Is it 
re, or are you defeated before you begin? Do 
a believe in your church? Do you talk about it? 
you boost the pastor? Do you urge greater 
yet greater things and then put your whole 
ort into the doing of them? Or do you neglect 
church, say mean things about it, apologize for 
pastor, assert with a sigh your great desire for 
‘orward movement, but add that, since the thing 
mot be done, there is no use trying? If your 
itude is the latter, then every project is doomed 
vore it starts. And perhaps the best advice that 
1 be offered is that the members of the church 
~ to get for themselves something of the spirit 
Jesus. Let them read the gospels and linger in 
ayer until they catch something of Christ’s opti- 
ism, of his courage, of his vision, of his program 
the world, of his invincible and never-wavering 
‘th. 

_A whole world of work waits to be done by the 
arches of Jesus Christ. It can never be accom- 
ished by an apologetic or mean-spirited church. 
‘can be done by a church which possesses the 
id of morale which is displayed in the life and 
irit of its divine Founder. There is no need of 
aching a moral or appending herewith additional 
vice. All except those who are hopeless realize 
wat needs to be done. 


Mi eee 3 
| Digging Up the Beans 

N oft-repeated story tells of a small boy who 
iN planted beans in his garden and ahout the 
ni day dug them up to see if they had sprouted. 
‘peated operations through a series of days re- 
ted in the total failure of the crop. 

Time is a factor in all growth. If we are to 
‘eve certain scientists, there was a time element 
‘1 in creation. Certain it is that in the world 
th which we are familiar, plants and trees and 
imals and business enterprises require time .in 
jich to develop. Religious undertakings are 
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under the same law. Our great foreign mission 
work was begun more than a century ago, and our 
pioneer missionary toiled seven years before win- 
ning his first convert. Many times during these 
100 years conditions have been discouraging in this 
field or that, and the faint of heart have been will- 
ing to abandon effort. At one time work among the 
Telugus would have been given over but for the 
hymn of hope and courage written concerning the 
‘‘Lone Star Mission.’’ 

In an ecclesiastical democracy such as ours 
there is a special tendency to dig up the beans. 
We come together annually to review the year’s 
work and to transact denominational business. 
Anxious for progress, we now and then launch a 
new enterprise or make changes in our denomina- 
tional machinery. It is practically certain that 
some of our new ventures will not be justified when 
tested out, but having decided upon a certain policy, 
it should be given a fair trial, and that means time. 
Development is usually a somewhat slow process, 
end it is unfair to demand results in six months 
or a year which in the nature of the case cannot 
be produced in so short a time. It is true that 
we have the power to undo at one convention what 
was done at a previous one; but that power should 
be exercised intelligently and in view of the time 
element essential in all growth. From every point 
of view it is unfortunate that plans, well thought 
out and decided upon, should be thrown into the 
discard before sufficient time has elapsed to show 
their worth or their worthlessness. 

Give the beans a chance to show what they can 
do before digging them up. 


Once More 


W* almost despair of being able to make some 
people realize that the collapse of the Inter- 
chureh does not involve the utter ruin of the $100,- 
000,000 movement. Almost every week someone, 
either in writing or by word of mouth, assumes 
that the Interchurch and the New World Move- 
ment are one and the same thing. They are not. 
The Interchureh was the cooperation of some thirty 
denominations. The New World Movement cam- 
paign to raise $100,000,000 is the attempt of North- 
ern Baptists to meet, somewhat adequately, the 
needs of our Baptist educational and missionary 
enterprises. 

It was proposed at one time that all the denomi- 
nations cooperating in the Interchurch should pool 
their interests, have a common treasury and raise 
the money needed by these denominations in an 
united drive under the direction of the Interchurch. 
It is not necessary now to discuss the merits of 
this plan, as it was not adopted. Instead, each 
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denomination carried on its own campaign, while 
the Interchurch gave what aid it could to each of 
these undertakings and at the same time launched 
a campaign to raise the money necessary to finance 
itself. It aided not a little in creating conditions 
favorable to a successful prosecution of the denomi- 
national drives, but it did not sueceed in getting 
the necessary funds for its own work. The 
‘friendly citizen’? from whom so much was ex- 
pected did not materialize. It was clearly shown 
that the great majority of non-church members 
sufficiently interested in religious matters to give 
money for religious purposes are related in some 
way to some denomination and prefer to have their 
money go through denominational channels. 

The pledges made in our campaign were made 
for Baptist work. Out of the amount raised, $2, 
500,000 will go to help in meeting the obligations 
incurred by the Interchurch. It is our share of 
the amount underwritten by the different denomi- 
nations for the purpose of financing the Interchurch 
Movement. If the Interchurch had succeeded in 
raising the amount necessary to meet its expenses, 
the denominations would have been released from 
responsibility. 

These statements have been made many times 
and are repeated here only for the reason that so 
many have failed to understand the situation. Our 
campaign for $100,000,000 is still on. Have you 
done your full part? 


The Abuse of a Good Thing 


T HE automobile holds a secure place in our mod- 
ern life. It is far more than a luxury, 
ulthough used so largely merely for pleasure. 
Along with the telephone and rural free delivery, 
it helps to bring the farmer into close relations with 
the town, and enables him to market his produce 
with a celerity and ease of which he never dreamed 
in the old day. Its practical uses are so many and 
so well known that it is unnecessary to list them. 

Inevitably, such an agent will be used for ille- 
vitimate as well as legitimate purposes. Bank rob- 
bers and hold-up men find in it an invaluable ally. 
After securing their loot, these industrious gentle- 
men are able to make a successful get-away, in a 
majority of cases, by the help of high-powered cars. 
Dick Turpin’s famous mare would be left at the 
post by an up-to-date automobile. 

It is not, however, in crimes against property 
ihat the use of the automobile is most to be feared. 
Morals are more important than money, and the 
corruption of the young means more to any com- 
munity than the looting of many banks. A magis- 
trate declared recently that out of 200 cases of 
delinquency among girls which had been brought 
before him within the past few months, automo- 
bile rides furnished the occasion for 95 per cent 
of the moral lapses. In the suburbs of a western 
city within the past few weeks a young girl walking 
along the street was seized by two men, carried to 
a waiting automobile, and only prompt and rapid 
pursuit saved her from a horrible fate. <All too 
often thoughtless girls accept invitations to ride ex- 
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tended by men whom they know little if at all. J 
multitudes of such cases the girls are debauched, ] 
the neighborhood of almost. every city and toy 
are wooded districts easily reached by automobi 
where deeds of evil are going on night after nigh 
These places are outside of the police preeinet 
and an unwilling victim is helpless. 

Can anything be done? We can at least attem] 
to make the danger known and awaken publie sent 
ment. Because it is not considered just nice to ta 
about such things, we have ignored horrible cond 
tions or contented ourselves with whispering abo) 
them. The time has come for a frank recognitic 
of the great evil which has grown up in come 
with the automobile, and for such action on the pa 
of the public as will reduce this evil to the minimm 
The state ean better afford to increase its poli 
force than by inertness to allow this carnival | 
lust to go unchecked. What is the sense in base 
ing the red-light district from the city and allown 
the countryside to take its place? It ought to | 
possible also to awaken parents to the folly 
allowing their children to go and come as th 
please. In many cases the whereabouts of a p 
dog seems to cause more concern in the family the 
the question as to where the daughter is spend; 
the evening. Recently a Chicago grand jury, aft 
listening all day to cases in which young girls we 
the complainants against men, decided to begin i 
investigation by calling as witnesses the paren: 
of the girls involved. ‘‘We would like to knc 
why these parents allow their daughters out la 
at night,’’ the foreman said, ‘‘and we would al 
like to know why girls are allowed to be out le 
in company of young men not known to the 
parents, and to be in places unknown to them, 
The curfew law was at least an attempt to 4 
guard the young, but we seem to have lapsed 
a state of indifference, or at least of inactivi 

regarding that which is of primary importanee | 
our civilization, not to speak of the happiness a 
integrity of family life. It is time to wake up. | 


: 
; 


Exalting Jesus Christ ; | 


OOKING over the programs of our state ¢ 
ventions one is impressed with the promineré 
given to the name of Jesus Christ. In annual st 
mons and set addresses he has been repeatedly tt 
theme for consideration. Other subjects have be 
discussed, but they were largely such as might 


tied up readily to the reign of Christ in the ‘i 


and lives of men. Itis not usual to report the de 
tional services held in connection with our conv 
tions, but we can testify from personal knowled 
that in many of these meetings for prayer and t 
timony the presence of the Master was graciou! 
manifested and all hearts were bowed before _ 
in loyalty and love. This is as it should be a 
augurs well for the work of the year. Interesti 
and necessary as theological discussion may 2, 
eannot feed our souls. ‘When we have spoken 
last word in these controversies, the spiritual ¢ 
of man is still left unprovided with that whie 
essential to vitality and growth. He—and not 


. 
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ties—is the bread of life. In his teaching, Jesus 
ide it clear that we are dependent upon him for 
>», He is the bread, the living water, the vine 
ym which the branch receives its sustenance. 
ilosophy and theology may stimulate the intel 
t, but they do not reach the heart. In the meas- 
e that we think about Jesus Christ, speak of him, 
ltivate companionship with him, take his life into 
y lives, in just that measure shall we grow into 
; likeness. 


A Department of Methods 


xX 7IDE-AWAKE chureh members, and especi- 
| ally those charged with specific duties, are 
ways on the alert for suggestions as to approved 
ethods of church work. ‘Pastors are glad to 
‘ow the subjects upon which other pastors are 
eaching. Sunday-school superintendents, if they 
'e alive, seize with avidity upon information as 
the plans used successfully by other superin- 
ndents. Teachers receive gratefully from other 
achers hints which may help them in their work. 
The editors of Tue Baptist believe that an in- 
rehange of ideas among church workers would 
of inestimable value, and are not only ready but 
ixious to add a department of methods to our 
per. The midweek and Sunday services are real 
‘blems with many pastors. Why should not 
ose pastors who have succeeded in solving these 
‘oblems give their brethren the benefit of their 
periences? Some earnest and devoted Sunday 
hool superintendents are disheartened and might 
. given new courage by an aceount of what others 
ive done and how they have done it. Church 
lance, women’s organizations, young people’s so- 
ties, church music, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 
anything and everything that has to do with the 
brk of the church are matters of concern to all of 
ir churches, and methods found satisfactory by 
ne church should be made known to other 
(urches. 
Do you want such a department? If so, help 
| make it: ‘Your modesty is taken for granted 
ad you will not be charged with blowing your 
orn if, in response to this invitation, you tell the 
vaders of Tur Baptist what you are doing. Pos- 
bly you want suggestions as to the special fea- 
re of church work in which you are engaged. If 
, send in your questions and we will print them. 
ur readers will hardly need to be told that the 
terial for such a department as is proposed can- 
st be obtained from the inner consciousness of 
1e editors. It rests with our readers to decide 
‘hether such an interchange of experiences 1s 
ae while and the extent to which it shall be 
ade practically helpful. Send us the material 
ad we will do the rest. 
The majority of the churches in the Northern 
a Convention are comparatively small. 
hile we shall gladly use all the information that 
mes to us, irrespective of the size of the ehurch, 
€ would emphasize the importance of replies from 
jorkers in churches which are not strong in num- 
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bers or wealth. How can the small village or open- 
country church increase the effectiveness of its 
ministry to the community in which it is placed? 
What methods should the pastor of such a church 
employ in order to make of his church a center of 
community life? Let those who have answered 
these questions more or less satisfactorily to them- 


selves tell others how they did it. Brethren—and 
sisters, too—let us hear from you. 
* * * 
These are days of huge endowments. Ought a 


chureh to seek for itself a generous endowment? 
There is much to be said on either side of this 
question. In this issue we are printing an article 
from one of our ministers who has strong convic- 
tions on the subject. We shall be interested to see 
what kind of a reaction this sets up in the minds 
of our people. If you comment on the matter, 


please be brief and to the point. 
* * * 


As election day draws near, Christian voters 
will bear in mind their duty to do all that is pos- 
sible to defeat for the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives any man who will lend his aid to efforts 
at the nullification of the prohibitory amendment 
or the enforcement act. The greatest moral victory 
of our time must not be allowed to slp from our 


grasp because of indifference or failure to vote. 


The analysis of the credentials presented by 
delegates to the Buffalo convention which appears 
elsewhere in this number is of sufficient interest 
and importance to have a careful reading. The 
writer would be glad to receive any suggestions 
which may occur to anybody after a careful study 


of what is here set forth. 


If any man has cause for happiness, it is the 
Christian. He is conscious of God as his Father, of 
companionship with Jesus Christ, and of constant 
divine guidance and help. He knows that this life 
is only the vestibule to his Father’s house, and that 
there he will find the dear ones who have vanished 
from the earthly home. He has the satisfaction 
which comes from consciousness of right aims and 
purposes. Why should he not walk the road with 
a happy heart and let his rejoicing be known of 
all men? 

’ * * * 

Meetings of the state conventions throughout 
the territory of the Northern Baptist Convention 
have for the most part been well attended and 
enthusiastic. The heartiness with which many of 
them are placing themselves behind the New World 
Movement and pledging their best efforts to the 
attainment of its objectives is most encouraging.. 

The state conventions as a whole have shown a 
splendid attitude on the part of the churches toward 
the New World Movement. The completion of the 
great fund will not be brought about by a spectacu- 
lar effort, but if steady consecrated work can win, 
snecess is sure to come in time. 


a 
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The Dangers and Evils of Endowments 


The United States has today large endowed institutions bearing 
the name of Carnegie and of Rockefeller. 
raising large sums to add to their endowments. ) 
The author believes that they should not 7 | 


follow this example? 


THE BAS 


Colleges have been 


Shall churches 


By M. G DICKINSON ; | 


ing on religious and educational work throughout 
generations to come. I seriously question the wisdom 
and rightness of the method. 

First: It is unscriptural, and to every Bible Christian that 
ought to be convincing. It is utterly at variance with all God- 
given principles of giving. There cannot be found in all the 
New Testament a single hint which encourages the tying up 
permanently of vast sums of God’s money, only the interest of 
which is to be used for his work. The Bible plainly teaches 
the complete surrender of our offerings to the Lord’s work that 
an early and full harvest may be gathered. 

Second: It argues a lack of faith in God to carry on his 
own work in the future. There is the old deadly enemy wn- 
belief, and by it our faith is shifted from God to gold. Every 
principle of faith demands that God be trusted for the needs of 
the future. Wherever there has been a mighty faith in God, 
there his cause has prospered. Wherever there has been faith 
in anything else, there the work has dwindled. I sometimes 
wonder if this whole endowment system is not Satan’s own de- 
vice by which people are deceived into withholding from God’s 
work while all the time they think they are giving to it; for by 
this method God never really gets one single dollar of the 
money professedly given to him. ‘Whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin.” If we endow, it must be that we have not faith in God 
to carry on his own work when we are dead and gone. 

The course which I advocate—viz., 
render of our offerings for immediate or early use—requires 
faith. That I admit: But this is one of the greatest argu- 
ments in its favor. This brings it right in line with Bible 
teaching. In all the New Testament there is not a word about 
endowments or anything comparing therewith, but a great deal 
about the life of faith and daily dependence upon God, and 
then—‘“my God shall supply all your needs according to his 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 

Third: By endowing we rob future generations of burdens 
which they ought to bear. This will leave them to that extent 
weak and flabby as to their responsibilities for their own age. 
It also robs the present generation of benefits which it rightly 
ought to have. It is a man’s duty to care for his own children; 
but ordinarily he is under no obligation for their children, nor 
their children’s children. Let him provide for his children, 
and they will care for their children. And the best possible 
preparation he can make for his children’s children is to make 
the best preparation for his own children. This is the divine 
economy both in the home and in the Lord’s work. j 

Should a person neglect a part of his own children to lay 

up for his grandchildren, there would arise a great storm of 
protest against him—and he would deserve it. Yet this is 
about what we do in endowing, and it is altogether wrong. ‘‘The 
fields are white already unto the harvest and the laborers are 
few” and the means inadequate. There is need today for 
every dollar we have, yet we rob and starve the present gen- 
eration to provide for the future ones. Indeed, the best pos- 
sible preparation we can make for the future is to pour into 
the present all there is in us and of us. So ghall we, in a 
sense, “lay up a good foundation against the time to come’— 
a foundation far wider, deeper, and stronger than that laid by 
the endowment method. “To serve the present age,” not the 
future—this is your duty and mine. God will take care of 
the future. 

Fourth: Jt is contrary to good business management. What 
business firm would tie up its money where it could have and 
use only the interest? Any man of good business sense is 
willing to pour in all he can, knowing, if he has confidence 
in himself and his business, that early returns will warrant 
him in so doing, and that he can do a still larger business the 


M people advocate endowments as a means of carry- 


that of complete sur- 


next year and the year after as a result. Similarly, putt, 
our entire capital at work for the Lord at once will produce 
larger results immediately or in the near futue than the 
terest only on an endowment, and these results will 7 
other larger results in their turn. 

Suppose a person gives $20,000 in an endowment for ey 
gelism. Suppose also it costs $1000 and takes one year to: 
one soul. Then at 5 per cent it will take twenty years 
twenty souls. Suppose, on the other hand, a person ively 
000 for immediate use. That will mean twenty won to Ch 
the first year instead of only one. Suppose, further, thage 
one of these twenty becomes a soul-winner and wins 0 ef 
a year. That will mean twenty more in twenty years. i 
total of forty in twenty years instead of only twenty. 'N 
isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the contributions of th 
forty will be far greater during the twenty years cha | 
contributions of the twenty won so slowly by the endowm 
method together with the interest? 

Does not the same reasoning also stand with regard to ‘ 
cation? If by the direct gift twenty times as many can be €, 
cated at once as by the endowment method, isn’t it ea 
able to suppose that the increased force and efficiency 1 
multiply in both education and gifts to far outreach the: 
turns from the endowment? Yes, good business sense tells 
that the cumulative results from the direct contributions ° 
far outmeasure the results from endowments. 

Fifth: Hndowments are sometimes lost. One loss in C 
necticut was $100,000. Another in New York was $1, L 
Another property loss was $2,000,000. Funds are embez 
Panics come. Banks fail, etc., ete. | 


Sixth: It may be used to pervent the faith. Who kn 
what doctrines endowment money may be used to teach i 
single generation or two? Possibly infidelity or Bolshevi 
A well-known religious leader demanded of the trustees of: 
educational institution $100. Asked the reason for his deme! 
he said that his grandmother had herself earned that sum: 
put into the institution for Christian education, and . 
imparting education that was anything but Christian. 1 
was a misappropriation of sacred trust funds. Indeed, 
der that some such givers do not turn in their graves. 

Suppose the seven churches of Asia had -been et 


What would the interest be used for today? Perhaps 
have been endowment funds in Russia. Would Lening 
Trotzky respect them? 


Seventh: Jt will fall into the hands of the antiChri: 


his Toner 
ment money? 


The giver wants to build a lasting monument for himself. 
God cannot honor that kind of giving. “God resisteth 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 

Ninth: An endowed position is sometimes a lure for 
scrupulous men. There is a possibility of hirelings being dl 
to an endowed position because of the certainty of its sa 
rather than from nobler and holier motives. 


mighty argument in favor of direct contributions and 
mediate or early use of all our means in the Lord’s work. | 


ment plan is a device of men and not at all according to 
will of God. 
“There is that seattereth and yet increaseth; 
(Continued on page 1844) 


and tb’ 
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, Progressive and Co-operative Plan of Evangelism 


From the military point of view, the war was won by the brilliant strategy of 


Marshal Foch. 


i | VANGELISM is one of the watchwords of the New 
World Movement. Everything in our church life and 
| in the world today conspires to emphasize the primacy 
| and importance of evangelism. God is calling for men 
o know how to bring the lost to him. Soul-winning is the 
blest work to which we can give ourselves. The gospel is 
tinct with the urgent and imperative notes. 

The war has revealed the crimson iniquity of the world. 
4 has been great, glaring, astounding. How heavy a burden 
- the Lamb to bear away! We are under no illusions now. 
, unchristian civilization has proved a direr thing than even 
athenism. Irreligious education carried to its highest point 
s resolved itself into a study of the means of destruction. 
is admitted now that to educate without religion is to en- 
-ge and refine the habitation of the devil in the human heart. 
ie war has given to many a new view of Christ. It is not 
be wondered at, for it is either Christ or chaos. 
| The strongest argument in favor of evangelism is that 
‘thing else can take its place: there is no substitute. Jesus 
urist has set free forces that will work until his purpose is 
eiplished. He was and is the supreme evangelist. He saw 
e whole design of God worked out in the beauty of a lily: 
‘onsider the lilies.” He preached a message from the beak 
-asparrow. He swept the hillside with an eagle’s vision; and 
jen he beheld the seed leaving the sower’s hand, he saw the 
rvest of souls that should spring up through the sowing of 
e word—the preaching of the gospel. There is no absolutely 
eal form of evangelism. There is an absolutely perfect mes- 
ge issuing out of the heart of the eternal God and manifest in 
‘ss Son. 
| From the military point of view, the war was won by the 
jilliant strategy of Marshal Foch. When, in the late spring 
1918, he ordered his armies to attack, he applied a strategy 
ew in this war which proved irresistible, for he set the Ger- 
an leaders a problem for which they had no solution. 
' This great genius had the courage to develop and apply a 
sw method of attack, and risked the future of the world’s 
verty on its success. It is called “the limited objective and 
e continuous offensive.” When once Foch began to attack 
iily, without intermission, his armies struck fierce blows some- 
here up and down the whole front. 
Can we not learn something from this war to help us in 
ir warfare? If only we could apply “the limited objective 
ad the continuous offensive” to the whole battle front! 
This would demand from us a progressive and codperative 
impaign. Because we are a free people, Baptists are gifted with 
ie largest capacity for codperation. It is doubtful if we have 
<ploited fully our gifts in this direction. In the matter of 
vyangelism, our efforts too often have been intermittent and 
sattered. There is need and opportunity for some method of 
vangelism that not only will stimulate the life of all our 
aurches, but will be of as great benefit to the small and pastor- 
Oss churches as to the large and influential organizations: some 
lan that would bring together all the pastors and churches in 
ur large cities, or in our rural district associations, in a united 
ffort of an evangelistic nature, to demonstrate our essential 
nity and to destroy the sense of isolation too often experi- 
need on the part of the small and outlying churches. This 
‘ould promote a great spirit of brotherhood, and reach a help- 
ig hand to the struggling church and the devoted pastor toiling 
1a difficult field, and would gather in the largest results for 
he kingdom. Considerations of this nature urged me to at- 
mpt a plan of evangelism which may be called progressive 
nd codperative in method and application. 

_ The word “progressive” is defined here as expressing a form 
f evangelism that spreads from one point to another. It is 

¢ 


In our warfare with the forces of evil, why can we not apply 
‘the limited objective and the continuous offensive’’ to the whole battle front? 


BY*S.“J.“RBID; 


Superintendent of Evangelism for Oregon 


the antithesis of the simultaneous plan. The word “coopera-_ 
tive’ suggests the codperation of the entire forces engaged— 
the pastors, the churches and the superintendent of evangelism. 
It also seemed to me that there was a type of evangelism, 
New Testament and apostolic in spirit, which could be applied 
to the conditions of our work today, and which could be 
described in the terms used above. We must return to the 
simplicity of the early disciples in daily association with the 
Lord. They fully codperated with one another, and with single- 
ness of heart sought to aid in bringing men to Christ. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


In the month of January, after hearing my proposed plan 
of evangelism explained in detail, the Baptist ministers of Port- 
land, at their weekly ministers’ meeting, passed a unanimous 
resolution to undertake this campaign and to urge it upon 
their churches. 

The resolution carried with it the obligation that each 
pastor would preach for his brethren wherever invited, as well 
as hold the services in his own church. 

The months of March. and April were set apart for this 
effort, and immediately the churches agreed to follow the leader- 
ship of their pastors. Plans began to take shape. The pre- 
liminary preparations, explained elsewhere, were earnestly 
pressed on their congregations by the pastors. It was realized 


that a tremendous responsibility rested on the churches to make 


adequate arrangements beforehand. 

When the campaigns started, each church conducted its 
meetings in an interlocking system, so that the services began 
in one church when they had reached the closing week in 
another. Each church held a two weeks’ campaign, including 
three Sundays. In this manner the whole force of the denomi- 
nation could be centered on each ‘church consecutively, and 
the campaign swung round the circle of Portland’s outlying dis- 
tricts and finished in the central churches. 

In order to be explicit, it might be well to describe in de- 
tail how this was done. ‘The first services were held in the 
Lents Church, seven miles from the heart of the city. The pas- 
tor secured the assistance of other ministers of the churches to 
preach for him, from the first Sunday night until the follow- 
ing Sunday morning. He had the help of a different minister 
every night the first week. Beginning with the second Sunday 
night in his church, it was my privilege to preach all the 
second week, finishing on Sunday morning of the closing day. 
On that Sunday morning my services included an evangelistic 
meeting for the Sunday school, with an earnest appeal to the 
scholars to accept Christ as their Saviour. At the regular Sun- 
day morning service the appeal was also made, and was largely 
responded to by men and women. 

The second church on the list was the Arleta Church, two 
miles from Lents. The pastor, having secured the aid of other 
ministers, began his services a week after Lents. It will be 
seen that when my ministry was over at Lents, the Arleta 
Church had already proceeded with its services for one week, 
so that my work was finished at Lents on Sunday morning and 
began at the Arleta Church the same Sunday night. Then my 
labors continued all week at Arleta and closed the following 
Sunday itmorning with services similar to those held at the 
Lents Church. 

The next church on the list was the Glencoe Church, and 
the pastor and the people, as in the preceding instance, started 
their services a week later than the Arleta Church. The Glencoe 
Church is two miles away from the Arleta Church. There was 
no overlapping of effort. 

When my work ended at Arleta on the closing Sunday 
morning, my program brought me to Glencoe, and I took up 
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the services there the same night. Then I went from Glencoe 
on to the Hast Side Church, then to the Highland Church, and 
then to Calvary and others. 

All but one or two churches in Portland participated. Ten 
pastors preached in the different churches and in other ways 
assisted their brethren. Hvery church cooperating felt the im- 
petus of new spiritual power. In some churches the Sunday 
schools have greatly increased, and in others congregations 
have been growing steadily larger, and in all a quickening of 
the enthusiasm of the members has been evident. Every church 
received additions to the membership and had the joy of record- 
ing conversions. When all the results were gathered in, at 
least 280 members had been added to the churches in Portland. 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


Suppose the pastors of a city or of a district association in 
the rural territory have decided to enter upon a campaign. 
Then let them introduce and have passed a resolution in the 
ministers’ weekly meeting, resolving not only to bring in their 
own churches, but pledging themselves to preach for one 
another wherever invited. 

It is quite as feasible for the country associations to take 
up this plan as for the city churches. It is a good idea for the 
state superintendent of evangelism to attend the meeting of 
the ministers and go into the details with them. 

These resolutions should be brought up and passed some 
months before the campaign starts. It is clearly understood 
that the pastor of each participating church is absolutely free 
to choose whom he will to preach to his people during the first 
week of the services. The local pastor knows his congregation 
and its needs. 

The superintendent of evangelism takes the second week 
in each church. My method is to give a short address each 
night on “The Church as an Evangelistic Center,” dealing with 
this general theme from a different angle every night. This 
precedes the main evangelistic message. 

If the superintendent of evangelism is not available, some 
good and tried evangelist can take his place. 

The small church is entitled to all the best help that can 
be given during the first week of meetings, and should secure 
the same encouragement as the large church. It is necessary 
to keep all the churches in line, so that the pastorless churches 
can join in the movement and speakers can be arranged for 
them during the first week. 

The musical talent of the churches will be at the call of 
the pastors, who will range far and wide to get the best. A 
good choir can be formed in each church by inviting members 
of the various church choirs to assist. All the forces and 


Financial Spirituality 


Every loyal Baptist should today be carefully developing in 
himself and in his brethren a true financial spirituality 
which, in matters of finance, is cheerfully rich toward God 


By R. M. WEsT 


O many Christians there is something essentially non- 

Spiritual in the raising of money even for the activities 

of the kingdom of God. Consequently they are 

offended if frequent references to the need of money 
are made in the church services. People of this frame of 
mind are uncomfortable when the church or denomination 
conducts a strong and insistent campaign for funds with which 
to support or extend the work of the church of God. In 
extreme cases they will even oppose such campaigns openly 
and will themselves refuse to give them any support. At the 
Same time they will insist that the church and its leaders 
should give attention to “spiritual matters.” 

When a campaign for sorely needed money is launched, 
many raise the cry: “Our people are not ready for it; we 
must take time first to emphasize the spiritual life; the direct 
and sudden appeal for money. will offend.” When a denomi- 
national campaign is made in the interest of evangelism or 
Christian culture and afterward an appeal for funds is made, 
the cry is raised from some quarters: “Then it was really 
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talents are thus available for each church consecutive 

This method of evangelism is inexpensive. If the . 
superintendent takes the second week’s meetings in each church 
then a free-will offering will be taken up on the last days 9 
his meetings, the offerings being donated to the state board an 
the Home Mission Society. 

If a well-known evangelist is engaged, it is a small matte. 
for the codperating churches to arrange his remuneration. Th. 
ordinary program of the church life is not interrupted. It i 
a fine thing for the first churches participating in these meet, 
ings to send delegates to the others, to inspire them by th: 
story of the blessing received and the record of work done, 
This is a great source of power and encouragement. > | 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the need 0 
careful preliminary preparation. For weeks beforehand, as il 
any other campaign, the pastor and people of each churel 
should be busy with their organizations. During this perioi 
of preparation let the pastors preach on subjects bearing di 


rectly on the campaign, such as “The Method of Soul-Winning, 
“The Meaning of Prayer and Intercession,’ “The Personal Ele 
ment in Service,’ and kindred sukjects calculated to create a) 
evangelistic spirit in the congregation. 

Neighborhood weekly prayer meetings should be held jy) 
different districts for weeks before the campaign. Build up | 
constituency of people likely to be reached during the meeting; 

For several Sundays distribute blank cards morning an 
evening at the church services, prior to or immediately afte 
taking up the church offering. Ask the congregation to p 
on these cards the names and addresses of friends whom the 
know are not connected with any church organization, and 4 
lect the cards then and there. Sort out and catalogue th 
names and addresses thus secured and arrange to have thes 
friends personally invited to the services. Where possible, mo 
than one visit should be made to each home. y | 

List every child in the Sunday school over twelve year 
of age who does not profess to be a Christian, and ask th 
Sunday-school teachers to interest themselves personally i 
such scholars and invite them to the services. It is most in 
portant that an evangelistic appeal should be made in the Sur 
day school on the closing day of the meetings in each churel 

It will be seen that this plan of evangelism brings in th 
cooperation of pastors, church members, Sunday-school teacher: 
and all the available musical talent in the churches. It woul 
clarify all our thinking with regard to our future progress } 
we would consider that there is but one Baptist chureh i 
America, though there are thousands of congregations. 

Let America flourish by the preaching of the Word. 

Portland, Ore. 
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money that was wanted! Why can we never have a wad 
consistent spiritual campaign that is not associated wil 
money?” 

Such arguments and protests rest on the assumption thi 
money and finance are in hopeless and permanent contrast t 
if not in conflict with, Spirit and spirituality. Is the assum 
tion consistent with the facts? 

It is fair to examine that assumption carefully. The affail 
of the kingdom of God have come to a stage which compe 
us to ask: “Is it true that it is spiritual to pray that 1 
kingdom of God be extended and unspiritual to ask for t 


funds with which to feed and clothe those who labor to conve) 
them?” 


Why will the approach for money offend? To what purpose na ' 
our people declared their faith in, professed their love 1 
and affirmed their allegiance to Christ as Lord? 
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rect their Christian life to cost them little or nothing? Is 
ir love barren? Does selfishness reign in the Christian 
in defiance of all the insistence of Christ that selfishness 
ithe essence of sin? 
Money standing by itself is impersonal and characterless. 
| existence is evidence that human energy and will have 
m exerted. Without these there is no money and by them 
ney is always necessitated. The use of money is an expres- 
Jn of character. In use money reveals what its user truly 
ies and how much he loves it. He who loves gambling will 
: his money to gamble; he who loves art will invest his 
ney for it; he who loves money as an objective will hoard 
money as a mother nourishes her child. As a man thinketh 
i his heart, so will he use his money. If a man’s heart is 
ninated by the spirit of Christ, so that his affection and 
fught and will are subject to the spirit of Christ, then he 
i spontaneously use his money generously for the purposes 
ir to Christ and will be grateful to those who make such 
yortunities known to him. 

The use of money is the acid test of spirituality. If a 
n calls Christ ‘Lord’ and opposes raising money to further 
t purposes for which Christ died, to what extent is Christ 
Lord? 
If a man professes discipleship with Christ and yet thinks 
iunspiritual to raise money to make known the salvation of 
d everywhere, how complete is that discipleship? 
' If a man declares his love for Christ, but loves to spend 
ney for himself more than for the cause of Christ, does he 
| love money and self more than Christ? 
‘Is it not generally true that sensitiveness over campaigns 


j HE ne’er-do-well son of the minister is a myth. Nothing 
demonstrates this so surely as the fact that among the 
- candidates who are now offering themselves for for- 
eign service in increasing numbers a large proportion 
» the sons and daughters of ministers or missionaries. The 
vice group of young men and women appointed by the board 
managers of the Foreign Mission Society to foreign service 
dt. 28, illustrates this most happily. The group consisted 
isix young people, four of whom came from ministerial or 
ssionary families. 
Mr, Gordon Seagrave, who is now in his last year of study 
« the medical department of Johns Hopkins University, is 
; son of our own missionary to Rangoon, Burma, Rev. Albert 


Seagrave. 

Mr. Paul Russell, who this year secures his degree as 
(stor of medicine at Cornell Medical School, New York, is 
» son of Dr. Samuel Russell, the widely known and well- 
oved pastor of the First Church, Buffalo. 

Mr. Winfred H. Bueermann, now completing his work at 

1: College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York City, is the 
1 of Rev. Frederick Bueermann, pastor of the Second Ger- 
Church of Portland, Ore. Miss Gladys M. Champion, who 
i looking forward to accompanying Mr. Bueermann in the 
rat work for which he is preparing, is the daughter of Rev. 
io Champion, pastor of the First Church of White Plains, 

GY 

| Such a striking refutation of the common misapprehension 
sarding ministers’ sons may well give pause to the cynically- 
nded who are so ready to fling the taunt, “Physician, heal 
yself-and thy family.” at their spiritual teachers and leaders. 

| The facts noted herein are not isolated experiences or 

Te coincidences. Over and over again through past months 
d years the solemn services of dedication, which are held 

the Board Room of the Foreign Mission Society at the time 

i] en groups of new missionaries receive their appointment, 

lve een the occasion for noting that in increasing numbers 
new recruits come from the families of those who have 
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for money and irritability over being asked for money in 
Christ’s cause is a serious reflection upon the spiritual life of 
the objector? 

Our denominational life is suffering from false standards 
and destructive arguments relative to the place of finance in 
Christianity. Whenever and however financial campaigns are 
presented, certain kinds of church members will oppose them 
because to their thinking they are unspiritual because finan- 
cial. The denomination will destroy its usefulness and itself 
if it consents to that kind of thinking. The real necessity 
right now is that all who separate in their thinking between 
financial campaigns for Christ’s purpose and true spirituality 
be rebuked in love and constrained to realize that in the 
economy of God there is a financial spirituality which 
expresses itself cheerfully by heroic uses of its money for 
Christian purposes. This spirituality has perceived that the 
heart of the universe is spiritual, that the eternal things are 
spiritual and that the really precious things of this life are 
spiritual, and rejoices in every opportunity and all ability to 
use its money to support these spiritual values. ‘Those who 
have this spirituality are no more led out of the presence of 
God when they think of their money and its uses than when 
they think of prayer and its power; they are no more impover- 
ished in spirit in the presence of an appeal for missionary 
money than in the presence of an appeal for confession of faith 
in Christ. 

Every loyal Baptist should today be carefully developing 
in himself and his brethren a true financial spirituality which, 
in matters of finance, is cheerfully rich toward God. 


7 Ne’er-Do-Well Ministers’ Sons 


The choice group of young men and women appointed on September 
28 to foreign service by our Foreign Mission Society is a striking 
refutation of the common misapprehension regarding ministers’ sons 


By.P; H.. J.oLERRIGO 


already solemnly dedicated their lives to the service of God. 

It is what might be and ought to be expected. There are 
five great requisites in the character of a missionary, and 
they are such qualities as are the natural product of the min- 
ister’s home. The five characteristics essentially required are 
high intelligence, sterling integrity, spiritual power, vigorous 
initiative and thorough preparation. The minister’s home can- 
not fail to produce children whose intelligence is beyond the 
ordinary. The father is a leader in the community and his 
daily work leads him into contact with the best minds about 
him. Issues of’ great importance are discussed in the home. 
Upon the tables are the best periodicals, and the library may 
be small, but it is sure to be choice. 

High intelligence and integrity do not always coexist, bul 
in the minister’s family they are almost sure to be wedded. 
His congregation as well as his calling hold him to a high 
standard of personal honor and honesty, and the simple piety 
which constant fellowship with the Master engenders is bound 
sooner or later to be reflected in the lives of the little ones 
who have had the rare privilege of birth and development in 
such an atmosphere. 

Spritual power is the outcome of a simple Christian faith. 
The very crown and seal of a true minister’s ministry is that 
his son should seek to follow him in the path of service. If 
his power with God has made him prevail with men to the 
extent of furnishing the motive and direction to his own son’s 
life, he may look to see that son endued with the same power 
from on high which has made his own service successful. 

A minister’s son is not likely to be lazy. He early gets 
on familiar terms with the furnace shovel and the garden 
hoe. He is in no danger of of being ‘carried to the skies on 
flowery beds of ease.” If his father, the minister, has the 
privilege of sharing the economic burdens of his people, he 
himself shares those of his father. It is good for him and 
tends to the development of vigorous initiative. 

And this in turn is conducive to thorough preparation for 
life’s service. The pastor’s own personal experience empha: 
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sizes the importance of looking into the long future, choosing 
one’s career with care and then bending one’s energies to the 
most thorough-going preparation for it. The pastor is con- 
stantly being brought in contact with warped and stunted lives 
whose best powers fail of fruition for lack of cultivation. He 
is likely, therefore, to urge upon his son or daughter the impor- 
tance of avoiding short cuts and abbreviated courses. Even 
though his own academic preparation may have been defective, 
the minister wants his son or daughter to have the best that 
the schools afford. Perhaps because of the very handicaps 
which he himself has felt so keenly he seeks to save his boys 
and girls from a similar experience and to equip them thor- 
oughly for their life work. 

Let no one suppose that the gift of a son or daughter to 
God’s service abroad, which is made so gladly by many a 
father and mother whose own lives have been dedicated. to 


The Students’ Pastors of the Universities 


A short introduction to the work of the men who in our great universities | 
are trying to conserve and develop the religious life of our Baptist students 


By GEORGE R. BAKER 


VERY Baptist parent should thank God for what is being 

done to provide sympathetic religious friends and 

leaders for his children at the universities and colleges. 

Through your Board of Education you have placed 
twenty-eight ministers at educational centers whose concern 
is the religious life of the university and whose effort is to 
make Christians and churchmen out of these young people who 
are to spend their formative years away from home and in 
an atmosphere which is not specially designed to develop the 
devotional life. This work for students is one of the activi- 
ties which is made possible by the gifts of the churches. It 
is the beginning of a far larger program to be undertaken 
when the one hundred million fund shall be complete. 


I wish that everycne who has an interest in the religious 
life of college students could realize in the most definite way 
the kind of work these universily pastors are doing. You 
would have come to a strong conviction of its worth if you 
could have passed down Catherine Street, Ithaca, and looked 
through the window of Rey. and Mrs. John-D. Fetter’s living 
room. (They will forgive me the use of their names—they 
have forgiven me for all sorts of things many times already.) 
The room is brightly lighted. You feel the atmosphere of a 
home. Tonight the place is packed with young people. Some- 
thing special is on, but specials come often, as you would learn 
if Catherine Street were your runway. You do not need the 
unshaded window and your eyes to know that something is 
going on. No one is making much noise (unless they are 
singing, and then ), but fifty times a little is a good 
deal. I would be glad to have a son or daughter of mine come 
into such comradeship as is enjoyed by that group tonight. 
We pass another time, and it is just a student and _ the 
students’ pastor. I wonder whether, if we had keener eyes, 
we would not see the Christ seeking to make himself known. 
But the two men are seeking a solution of life’s problems. I 
would be glad to know that my son, seeking to find his way, 
would have such counsel. Again I have seen a quiet group 
about the table. It is “the cabinet.” It is seeking how to 
reach others with the message of the gospel; how to hold 
others to a life of service; how to make the Bible study mean 
more; how to make the church appeal bulk larger in the 
thought of fellow students. I would be glad to have 
a son of mine have such training in Christian service. One 
more look through the window. Now it is the women students; 
and the pastor’s wife, in quiet, winsome efficiency, heads 
the group. fs 


We leave the house on the hill, (And the Fetters have 
had to leave it, too, for, alas, it was rented. How greatly they 
need a house owned by the denomination where they and 
their work may not be disturbed by real estate speculation! ) 
Let us go down to the church. A large part of the congrega- 
tion is made up of students. One-half of the Baptist students 
at this university are in Sunday school. One-fourth or more 
are members of the C. E. Society of the local Baptist church. 
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poverty and service in the ministry, is either to be lig hi 
offered or to be received without due recognition of its wo 
It always means prenatal prayers followed by years 
wrestling with God. It means the expenditure of loving ca 
and eternal watchfulness through the years of home deyelc 
ment. It means self-forgetful thrift and self-denying savin; 
Sometimes it means old clothes and insufficient food. It mea 
that when maturity is past, when life’s energies are wani: 
and other families may well look to the grown boys and gij 
tor financial relief, the minister settles his shoulders me; 
steadily into the yoke and offers the support of his declini; 
years to God for the life of the world. It means that as G 
so 1oved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
many, many of our ministers so love God and the world tt 
they are giving, if need be, their only begotten sons. S| 

New York City. % | 


I would be glad to feel that someone was seeking to attri 
my son or daughter to the church when I was not by to v 
my spoken word or moral authority to induce them to q 
worship. 

We could follow the pastor as he seeks out the * 4 
in their rooms, and as he plans for the Christian leaders 
get in touch with the new men and the less interested. 1} 
could see him in his visits to the infirmary—and a sick 
or girl in the hospital is usually in a very receptive mood. 
would be glad to know that a child of mine, away from 1, 
had someone who had a human interest in him to ral 
was not merely a customer, a roomer, a pupil. And the 
great hearts who are serving among the students are livi; 
to make Christ known and to serve their fellows. They ) 
not see the crowd, but the individuals that make the GO) 
and they share Christ’s compassion. 

Perhaps you knew all this; but did you know that 1 
two out of a hundred pastors or parents write to the studer’ 
pastor or the pastor of the local church saying that “my bo 
“my girl,” or “a member of my parish is going to attend 
college in your town this year’? Parents, pastor, will uM 
not write if you are to have one of yours at college this yei’ 
Tell anything, everything that will help in knowing and ‘ho 
ing the boy or girl. If there is not a students’ pastor whé 
your member or child is going, write to the pastor of © 
local church. If you do not know his name, address yu 
letter as follows: “Pastor of the Baptist Church.” Yes, ° 
pastors will use every effort to dig out the facts of the chu 
connection of every mother’s son and father’s daughter in» 
great university. But why should not the son’s mou? 
daughter’s father help out to this extent? It is the ayy 
girl who is to be benefited. 


Final Address at the Internati 


Baptist Conference in London 


By JAMES H. FRANKLIN ; | 


EARLY all the men who have written regarding * 

Baptist conference in London, which was called by ! 
executive committee of the Baptist World Alliance at the 
quest of mission boards in America, have referred to * 
brief address spoken at its very conclusion by Rev. PY 
Simoleit, the secretary of German Baptist home missi(s 
who asked permission to say a few words. Several m i 
spoken in appreciation of the meaning of the conference, 
Mr. Simoleit rose: to his feet. Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke, Jas) 
of the Hampstead Baptist Church in London, served as i r 
preter. At the urgent request of some of the delegates Mr. 
leit consented to try to reduce to writing the words he 
spoken, which, translated into English, were as follows: 

“Beloved Brethren in Christ: : 

“We thank you heartily for your invitation to this | 


_ 


@pober 28, 1920 


ence. It was with some timidity that we came to this place, 

as the hours have passed, the joy of our hearts, as well as 
r confidence, has constantly grown. In the name of all the 
othren who have come from the countries that were objects 
the discussions of this conference, I should like to speak 
you now. 

“We have frankly shown our own bareness, our wounds and 
r neediness. That has, indeed, not been an easy task to us! 
ywever, we have been overwhelmed by your noble love and 
iternal aid. If ever we could believe in the love of God, 
ich he has poured out into the hearts of his children through 
> Holy Ghost, it has been in this conference. Behind us 
sre are thousands of members of our denomination who are 
ffering from hunger and cold, or broken down by disease. 
ith a longing countenance they look upon their brethren 
those countries which have not been darkened by the deadly 
adows of utter distress. Shall they with disappointment 
y, Our brethren, like the priest and the Levite, have passed 
without any compassion?’ By'no means! We shall report 
them: ‘Have courage; the Lord will help us. Our brethren 
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abroad have not ceased to love us.’ The spirit which has ruled 
this conference, and the resolutions which have been passed 
here, will fill our suffering brethren with joy, hope and thank- 
fulness. The unity of the children of God has here shown 
a most practical side and has, indeed, stood its trial. 

“There is a kingdom of suffering—we are passing through 
that now. But there is also a kingdom of love and sacrifice— 
may it be your privilege, brethren of America, Great Britain, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, to pass through this. May 
the Lord of Hosts and the history of the Baptists find you 
strong and manly in this great responsibility you have taken 
upon you. In holy love and sincere thankfulness we are send- 
ing you the word of our Saviour:. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.’” 

Others had intended speaking in appreciation of the value 
of the conference, but Dr. John Clifford, recognizing that the 
climax had been reached, led the conference in prayer, fer- 
vently thanking God for some of the deeper experiences through 
which we have passed, and the meeting was dismissed. 


Sanctuaries 
By BESSIE E. H. HARRIS 


HERE are times when my spirit calls and calls 
For vaulted arches and lofty halls, 
When the pointing church spires seem to say, 
“Here, soul, is the place where thou: must pray!” 


There are hours, when, apart from the haunts of men, 
I search for the place of the vast “amen”; 

In the woods that God, our Father, made, 

I walk and I talk with Him, unafraid. 


There are times when the spirit seeks in prayer 
Communion of saints, and God is there; 

But often, alone, is the sad road trod 

To the place, ‘neath the stars, where we find our God. 


‘The Home of the 


International Baptist Seminary 


HE American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety has secured a permanent place and 
home for the new seminary for the train- 
ing of pastors and mission workers for 
w Americans in this country and, in some in- 
lances, for evangelistic and pastoral service 
fong the millions of their own people in Eu- 
ipe. The D. S. Walton property on. Munn 
venue, near Central Avenue, East Orange, N. J., 
is been bought for the school. The owner will 
ve possession by Nov. 15, which means that 
ie school can begin about Dec. 1. 
‘The grounds have an area of six acres, which 
dl provide adequate campus and sufficient room 
v additional buildings that may be called for 
the school expands. The main building now 
1 the grounds is approximately fifty by 100 
‘et, three stories, with granite and wood walls 
id hardwood finish interior. There are thirty 
‘oms admirably adapted for school, dormitory 
id boarding purposes. There is also another 
\ree-story building, which will be remodeled 
‘to three or four homes for married students 
‘ith small families. 


‘The location is four blocks from Newark, and 
Nhattan can be reached in an hour by means 
the Hudson Tubes or by the Lackawanna sub- 

‘ban trains. The Newark Terminal of the tubes is only 

‘fifteen-minute ride on surface lines or jitney. On the New 

‘rsey side there are, as is well known, a number of cities 
at aggregate over a million in population, a large percentage 

which is foreign. The Baptists have accessible churches and 
issions that will enable the students to keep in close touch 
ith their own people, and so not only maintain intimate 

Nowship with their own churches, but in addition have the 
tance to do considerable mission work while pursuing their 
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studies. In fact, some of the foreign groups are within a fifteen- 
minute ride from the school. 

The society should be congratulated upon its securing a loca- 
tion that meets so many of the conditions that must be con- 
sidered in placing a seminary for so many different races. 

Three departments will open by Dec. 1, viz., Russian, Polish 
and Hungarian. By Oct. 1, 1921, the whole school will be ready 
to begin its great work for Christ and America—yes, for the 
whole world. 


The Real Presence 


T has been suggested that we need a 

fresh exploration into the meaning of 
our Lord’s promise that where two or 
three are gathered together in his name, 
there he is in the midst. If these words 
mean what they appear to mean, then we 
may be sure of our Lord’s real presence 
among us. 

Perhaps the first thing we have to do 
is rescue the phrase which stands at the 
head of this article from the Church of 
Rome. “The real presence” has become 
suggestive of a strange and subtle heresy 
rather than of a warm and radiant mani- 
festation, and we need to affirm that we 
evangelical Christians are as truly en- 
titled to use the phrase, in its scriptural 
meaning, as Roman Catholics are to use 
it in a perverted sense. We can never 
believe that the real presence of Christ 
is contained in or confined to a mere 
wafer; we can never accept any theory 
of transubstantiation, however plausible 
or desirable; but we can and must insist 
on the doctrine of the real presence— 
that is, the real presence of the living 
Christ among his people by the Holy 
Spirit. 

The real presence that we seek is a 
spiritual presence, made known to the 
soul through faith and love. When that 
presence is realized, in the fulness of 
deep devotion, the simple things of the 
Christian faith become vital and signifi- 
cant. 

We may observe, in passing, that it is 
much easier to believe in the possibility 
of spirit than it used to be. We know 
now that the basis of all life is spiritual, 
and that the very garment of nature is 
of a spiritual texture. Perhaps it is be- 
cause we have neglected the vast possi- 
bilities of a true understanding of spirit- 
ual things that Spiritualism, falsely so 
called, has been enabled to make such 
alarming inroads into the peace of re- 
ligion. Had we always practiced the real 
presence of Christ, we should not have 
been so completely at the mercy of ma- 
terial evidences for the sustenance of 
our faith in.God. And our worship, both 
in the large assemblies and in the soli- 
tude of private devotion, would have been 
instinct with a reality not always evi- 
denced at the present time. There is, 
therefore, good ground for thinking that 
we need a fresh exploration in the direc- 
tion we have indicated. 

On every hand we hear of the declin- 
ing interest in the prayer meeting, and 
every minister of Christ desires that this 
means of grace should be vitalized with 
a new and heavenly energy. It is true 
that prayer is the function of elect souls, 
and that to judge a prayer meeting by 
numbers is to fall into a fatal error; but 
even so there can be no doubt that we 


do need a vitalizing movement in our 
meetings for intercession. 


Various attempts have been made to 
improve the type of meeting. Guided in- 
tercessions, written devotions, collects— 
all these things have a place and a value; 
but we need something above and be- 
yond the mere improvement in the ma- 
chinery. We want a new power. We 
want a new consciousness of the living 
Christ standing in the midst of us by his 
spirit. In a word, we need a fresh under- 
standing of the real presence. The small- 
est, humblest prayer meeting in the coun- 
try would speedily become a thing of 
living wonder if only there were a living 
sense of Christ’s presence. The healing 
of his seamless dress would be by our 
beds of pain. 


Let us make bold to confess that there 
have been times when we could almost 
hear the rustle of that seamless dress, 
when it seemed so easy to pour out our 
hearts unto the Lord in prayer. And in 
those hours there has seemed so much in 
prayer that we had not seen before. But 
it involved a certain quiet preparation 
of heart and mind, a preparation so won- 
derful and supersensitive that the times 
of stillness were not (as they often are) 
times of tedious waiting, but sacred ave- 
nues for the coming of the Lord most 
holy. We knew what it meant to be still 


before God. 
* * * 


Should there not be greater oppor- 
tunities in public worship for the en- 
couragement of silent devotion? How 
can we realize the presence of the Lord 
unless we reserve unto ourselves a lit- 
tle space of stillness before him? Our 
senses are so much in use they grow 
turbulent and restless; they clamor for 
sign or token; but we shall not make 
much headway until we are quite willing 
for all our senses to be hushed in the 
holy presence. Perhaps there should be 
a definite place found in public worship 
for the promotion of this Christ con- 
sciousness. It is only as we are still 
that we can know he is God. It is never 
easy to be still, and therefore we need 
to discipline our wayward moods until 
we come to seek the silent space as a 
special channel of God’s grace to seeking 


souls. | 
* * *€ 


Perhaps our first need is a new and 
disciplined sensitiveness. It is not that 
our Lord’s presence is denied us; it is 
that we are not conscious of his gracious 
presence. Our hearts are dull and heavy, 
and we fail to register the sense of his 
nearness. This means that we all need 
a new and holy awareness. We not only 
want to know, but to feel that “Thou art 
here.”—Baptist Times and Freeman. 
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Heaven 
By Danie M, MayHeEw | 
OME months ago, dear friend, ’twa 
thy desire | 
That I should write some thoughts { 
thee of heavenly land: F 
On such a theme to write I hardly dai 
aspire, '* 
Unless its glorious King my _ thoughi| 
inspire. : 


Ofttimes when musing on the wondlea 
plan | 
Of Him who made the heavens, and fixe 
each star ) 
And each revolving planet seen by mo 
tal man, e | 
I long to rise and dwell where ange} 
are. 


But where is heaven? 
glories fair? 
Must we look upward where the sta) 
are shining -bright, 
And let our thoughts mount higher tha 


And where i} 


the air, 
And call all heaven beyond our vision! 
flight? 
First find where God and Christ are. Yc 
will find | 
They always dwell in heaven; yet if yc 
seek, | 
Methinks you’ll find them near. Now] 
thy mind | 
Be calm, while at His throne you kne 
and speak. e 


Does He not answer thee and blessinj 


send? s 4 
Perhaps while lowly at His feet you’! 

bending + 
And telling Him your wants, His e 

attends, re 


And ere you rise a blessing is descendin) 


This, then, is heaven; not far beyond oi 
sight, 7 
But round us, in us, if we dwell in The 
And in Thy love we live, we live | 
heaven most bright: t 
Then may we dwell in Thee eternall; 


’Tis joy that makes our heaven on : 


below; 
The peaceful conscience, guileless at 
sincere, i 
Has always its own heaven, exempt fro 
woe, ¥. 
Chained to the throne of God by fili 
fear. . a] 


Where dost thou dwell, then, love} 
heaven or hell? : 

Dost thou love God sincerely, thank hi 
for blessings given? 

Love him for all he does and om 
please him well?. 

If thus you live and act on earth, ¢ 
earth you'll dwell in heaven. | 


« 


MUST WE GO—WHERE? 


have read with much interest and 
e profit the “Open Letter” of Dr. J. 
fNassee. I am quite willing to accept, 
basis for discussion, his statement of 
‘Baptist fundamentals as to Christian 
rine: “The inspiration of God’s word, 
deity of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
‘ly resurrection, the present lordship 
Tesus Christ and his return to the 
h.” I believe everyone of these funda- 
jtals. I have no doubt that I should 
'e everyone of them-differently from 
-Massee. 
he practical question is: Has the Bap- 
denomination room for both Dr. 
ysee and myself? Or, to make the 
‘e less personal: Is there room in our 
‘tist brotherhood for two types of Bap- 
3: the “conservatives,” who strongly 
*er the older and traditional forms of 
ing these fundamentals; and the 
erals,” who prefer methods of state- 
it that seem more in accord with cur- 
t modes of thought and to take more 
ount of the progress made in scientific 
jy of the Bible? 
‘his is the real issue in the Baptist 
omination at the present moment, as 
nderstand it. And Dr. Massee seems 
sive a negative answer to the question. 
quietly assumes that the interpreta- 
1 of these fundamentals by his type of 
otist is the only one permissible, and 
all who do not accept it he _ says, 
tethren, depart in peace. For this is 
home and this is our name, and these 
our priceless treasures of faith.” 
‘he nerve of him! was my comment as 
ead these words. With all possible 
ohasis I reply, “This is also my home 
| my name, and these priceless treas- 
ss of faith are mine no less_ than 
Ts.” I have been a Baptist for more 
n fifty years, and I hope I am not 
Ity of immodest boasting when I say 
‘t I have done my bit in making Bap- 
_ principles better known and more 
lely accepted, and in leading our peo- 
' to take a more intelligent pride in 
honorable history. I took advantage 
some leisure this summer to read over, 
| all that I have written, but all that 
‘ave published, and was agreeably sur- 
sed to see how little change I should 
‘h to make if I were to revise it for 
v editions. I had been told so many 
es in recent years that I am a danger- 
) heretic that I had come partly to 
leve that I must be just that. And I 
1 myself far more orthodox than I 
pected. I can point to everything to 
ich I have put my name in the past 
| say, “These are still my sentiments.” 
ind so I say boldly to Dr. Massee and 
‘ilk, “I am a Baptist, if any man is 
Japtist. A Baptist I have lived, and a 
dtist by the grace of God I intend to 
If there is any ‘departing’ to be 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 


this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 


any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 


done, you will have to do it; for here I 
am and here I stay.” 

There is another reason why we of the 
“liberal” wing of Baptists do not consent 
to be read out of the denomination by 
self-appointed judges of. our ‘orthodoxy. 
“Departure” means going somewhere, not 
merely leaving somewhere. Where shall 
we go? Dr. Massee may say that that is 
no concern of his, so long as we leave the 
Baptist denomination. But it is very 
much our concern, and if we are gifted 
with ordinary sense we shall not take 
any leap in the dark. We must have 
some definite goal in sight before we con- 
sent to “depart in peace.” 

Some Baptist “liberals’ have sought 
refuge among Congregationalists, but we 
cannot do likewise because our convic- 
tions regarding the fundamental nature 
of a Christian church and the practice 
of its ordinances have undergone no 
change. We can still see in the baptism 
of infants only an unauthorized and 
empty form; and the sprinkling of a few 
drops of water on the forehead of a candi- 
date still appears to us no more than a 
mutilated and meaningless substitute for 
a burial with Christ in baptism. While we 
recognize the high Christian character of 
Congregationalists and admire their zeal 
in all good works, and worship with them 
profitably when occasion offers, we could 
never find a permanent home with them. 
- Still less could we go to the Unitarians. 
With the affirmations of Unitarians we 
could largely agree; their negations are 
impossible to us. If we find difficulty 
with some of the dogmatic clauses of the 
Nicene creed, we find still greater diffi- 
culty with the assertion that Jesus was 
“mere” man. 

Some of our “liberals” have fled to the 
Episcopal Church. Many things in that 
church we also admire; but we can never 
accept its ecclesiasticism. We know its 
episcopate to be unhistoric; its ‘‘catholic- 
ity” strikes us as only a cloak for nar- 
row sectarianism; its unbending ritual, 
in spite of its historic interest, would be 
to us an intolerable yoke. No, if we ever 
“depart” in the direction of “catholicity,” 
we shall go the whole distance and join 
the Church of Rome. That is the only 
logically consistent objective for one who 
“departs” from the Baptist fold. 

So you see, we shall have to stay where 
we are. We cannot depart because there 
is no place where we can go. 

I once heard Dr. A. C. Dixon say some- 


thing like this: “When God wished to 
drive out the Amorites from the land 
promised to his people, he did not send 
soldiers with bayonets to force them out; 
he sent the hornet and made them willing 
to go.” I have understood, from various 
sources, that it is this hornet policy 
which most commends itself to the ‘“‘con- 
servatives,” and their expectation is to 
make it so uncomfortable for “liberals” 
that the latter will be glad to “depart in 
peace.” I would not seriously advise an 
undue use of that method. It might turn 
out that others can sting if they are 
sufficiently provoked. 
Chester, Pa. HENRY C. VEDDER. 
THE FUNDAMENTALS—FUNDAMEN.- 
TAL TO WHAT? 


I have been extremely interested in the 
articles and correspondence on funda- 
mentals in our denominational papers. In 
view of my experience as a Christian 
worker among Japanese students and as 
a member of the Baptist denomination, | 
am emboldened to ask the question: To 
what are the “fundamentals” fundamen- 
tal? It is clear from the experience of 
pastors who have already written in the 
Open Forum that the “fundamentals” are 
not necessary to salvation, to membership 
in the kingdom of God; for many are 
saved and earnestly at work for the Mas- 
ter to whom these “fundamental” doc- 
trines are more or less unknown. Among 
those of us who are acquainted with them 
and their history, there is wide diverg- 
ence of opinion. Perhaps those who are 
so earnestly contending for the faith in 
the fundamentals differ as widely among 
themselves as the rest of us- differ from 
each other or from them. It would be 
interesting to have some of them who 
have been leading in the discussion inde- 
pendently express the meaning of the 
terms “inspiration,” “virgin birth,” di- 
vinity of Christ, “blood atonement,” “bod- 
ily resurrection,” and “second coming.” 
It might turn out that we are contending 
not for the faith, but for a set phrase, the 
content of whose meaning differs as wide- 
ly among the conservatives’ as among the 
radicals. ; 

If the “fundamentals” are not funda- 
mental to membership in the kingdom, 
neither are they fundamental to member- 
ship in a Baptist church; for not a single 
one of the “fundamentals” that has been 
mentioned is a distinctive Baptist doc- 
trine. There are many in all denomina- 
tions who hold all or most of them in one 
form or other. Besides, there was a time 
in the history of the church when offi- 
cially everyone in Christendom believed 
them, and devoutly repeated their “faith” 
at every meeting for public worship. But 
it is not recorded that the world was any 
more righteous for having in general 
held these “fundamental” doctrines. Com- 
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parisons are odious, but at the present 
time can it be incontrovertibly said that 
those who hold them exhibit more zeal on 
that account or reveal a higher type of 
Christian life or service? The pragmatic 
test surely has some value in this connec- 
tion. 

Now, of course, any body of people can 
adopt any set of doctrines and call them 
fundamental to membership. These may 
be as arbitrary as you please, and those 
who do not hold these beliefs are ot 
course not qualified to enter the body. 
And the only way to determine in any 
ease that may arise later whether one 
believes in the “fyndamentals” is to test 
his belief by comparison with the stand- 
ard—try him for heresy, in other words. 
Have Baptists a fixed “system” or norm 
to serve as the basis of such compari- 
son? If so, what is it? 

It is interesting to note that no one has 
sounded the call to experience in the set- 
tlement of the “fundamentals.” Now of 
all people, Baptists ought not to be afraid 
of this word “experience.” It inva Lack, 
however, that not one of the “funda- 
mentals” hitherto mentioned is experi- 
enceable as such. We cannot experience 
the doctrine of inspiration, the virgin 
birth, the divinity of our Lord, the atone- 
ment, or the second coming. History can- 
not be appealed to, finally, for there are 
all sorts of interpretations of the facts. 
There is no way, therefore, to settle the 
“fundamentals” by appeal to history or to 
present possible experience. 

Can that be called fundamental which 
cannot secure the support of the religious 
consciousness and of actual experience? 
Can Christianity, let alone a single Chris- 
tian denomination, expect to live on and 
function vitally as a religious force if not 
fundamentally based upon verifiable his- 
torical data and actual, possible exper: 
ence of the grace of God? 

We must learn to distinguish between 
facts and their explanation, between re- 
ligious and ethical experiences and the 
methods which are used to inspire them 
and develop them. Many a sinner has 
found his new life at the mourner’s bencn 
or by shaking hands with the evangelist. 
But neither the mourner’s bench nor the 
evangelist’s hand can be said to be the 
“cause” of the new life. Others have 
found the new life in different ways. Doc- 
trines which have helped some to inter- 
pret history or the facts of the religious 
life, so that new life has come, do not 
help all alike. Some become outworn 
and fail longer to mediate the experiences 
of former days. That is why we have a 
development of Christian doctrine. Man- 
made explanations and interpretations of 
religious history and phenomena must not 
be made to take the place of the direct 
experience of the grace of God in Christ. 
To hide the grace of God behind an un- 
verifiable and inexperienceable dogma is 
not to promote the kingdom; rather it is 
to stand in the doorway, neither going in 
ourselves nor suffering others to enter. 
The salvation of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, to my mind, lies in continuing to 
insist that only that can be called funda- 
mental which history and experience can 
verify. This means, of course, that some 
things which we have thought funda- 


mental turn out to be not so, and others 
at one time yet undiscovered become 
fundamental. We shall have a pro- 
gressive revelation that will guide us into 
the ways of God, who not only worked 
but “worketh even until now.” 

In all this I am not minimizing the im- 
portance historically of what is being 
heralded as “fundamental.” I am not in- 
dicating my own conviction as to the 
“truth” of these doctrines. I am simply 
trying to point out that it is dangerous to 
call them fundamental and establish our 
future upon them. Let us build rather on 
the foundation of the Law and the 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone. 

The following statements seem to me 
to embody good Baptist doctrine: 

The immediacy and sufficiency of the 
individual soul in finding and knowing 
God. 

Regeneration of the Holy Spirit for 
membership and service in God’s king- 
dom, on the basis of repentance toward 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

A regenerate church membership. 

Believer’s baptism, setting forth his 
death to sin and resurrection to a new 
life. 

For these there is not only scriptural, 
but historical and psychological grounds. 
Their value can be tested and experi- 
enced. 

It is not intended that the above be 
taken to indicate all that might be called 
fundamental. They are intended as ¢x- 
amples to illustrate the contention of this 
discussion and to point out the line of a 
possible denominational development— 
“true” always because based on the im- 
mediate revelation of the working of God 
through the individual and social con- 
sciousness. Such fundamentals assure us 
not only of a past and present, but of a 
future as well. H. B. BENNINGHOFF. 

Waseda University, Tokyo. 


DETAILED DEFINITIONS FUNDA- 
MENTALLY UNNECESSARY 


The attempts to define the “funda- 
mentals” of Christianity, in the columns 
of Tur Baptist and elsewhere, have all 
proved indecisive, partly because no two 
of the definers were working from the 
same definition of the word “funda- 
mental” itself, but partly also because of 
the human impossibility of any defini- 
tion which could be universally convinc- 
ing. And to one at least among the 
readers and listeners attracted by the 
controversy, this impossibility of uni- 
versal agreement in the matter, among 
intelligent men and women earnestly 
seeking after the truth, is proof sufficient 
that no detailed definition of “funda- 
mentals” is fundamentally necessary. 

I have known a good many who insist 
upon what they call “the literal accept- 
ance of the Bible as the word of God,” 
and who seem to think that this would 
settle all controversy. But no two of 
this very class push very far into the 
sacred book without disagreement as to 
what the “literal” meaning of some pas- 
sage is. The trouble is, of course, that 
they have widely varying conceptions as 
to the meaning of the word “literal” it- 
self. Few words have been more abused; 
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and that is the reason why many y 
can truthfully say that they regard ; 
Bible as the inspired word of G 
through and through, do not feel t/ 
they can rightly say “Yes,” with 
qualification, to those who come with : 
air of carrying some special interpre 
tive chip on the shoulder and deme 
an immediate “Yes” or “No” to the qu 
tion whether they believe the Bi 
literally, as it was written. As ar 
in such cases, this question really mea) 
Are you willing, in detail, to accept. 
interpretation of the Bible as one 

A certain earnest preacher beca 
much troubled over the religious cor 
tions in a college community in wh 
he was then living. The atmosphere, 
insisted, was that of dependence y 
intellectuality, not spirituality. Invi 
to occupy, one Sunday, the pulpit of 
church of the denomination with wh 
the college was connected, he chose 
subject which enabled him to “beard 
lion in his den,” as it were, and. 
his own views and tendencies fully 
fore the congregation. As it seemed 
many of his hearers, the one most | 
tinctive feature of the sermon was 
reliance upon formally logical meth 
of argument—bad logic, for the m 
part; logic in which false premises w 
glibly assumed as true, and “conclusio 
were not necessarily related to premi) 
but essentially the logical and not 
spiritual method of appeal, none the 1: 
I had lived in that college town m 
years and had never heard any of its | 
lege professors or its church pastors 
Christianity on so predominantly an: 
tellectual, rather than spiritual, ba 
And I may be pardoned, possibly, 
expressing the personal conviction t 
if this particular preacher had had m 
of the intellectual discipline of | 
earnest Christian teachers. whom I | 
known in that college town, his serm! 
would have had more of spirituality | 
less of the almost hopeless effort to re! 
men in spiritual matters through } 
avenues of hard, formal logic. 

A recent proponent of a somewhat 
bitious attempt at a detailed progran 
“fundamentals” for the Baptist den 
ination has used language in these ) 
umns implying a kind of natural ar 
athy between the intellectual, or, m1 
specifically, the scientific, and the ¢ 
itual. Nothing could be more harm 
in these days than the cultivation of 
idea that the two are by ee, 
tagonistic. The work of the gent 
“scientist” (the present writer does 
happen to be one) is to search off | 
systematize certain kinds of truth, Tl! 
is no inherent reason why he sho] 
do this in a spirit of genuine revert 
for the divine source of all truth, # 
as a matter of fact, many scientist 
distinguished achievement have done} 
And, unfortunately, many who lack 
scientific spirit are also wholly lac 
in the spirit of religious reverence. | 

There could be no worse folly 
to look upon the intellect as a kin¢ 
devil’s lure to entice one away ff 
spirituality and wreck him on the ? 
of religious error. If a Christian ( 
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iternational Uniform Lesson 


for November 7 


RINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 
fatt, 6:19-34. Golden Text: Matt. 6:33 
By Joun A. EARL 


e Lesson Text 
‘he teachings of Jesus are based upon 
amon sense rather than upon syste- 
tic methods. His own description of 
teaching is the best illustration of 
method. He called his teachings 
‘ese sayings of mine.” The present 
son is a fine example of the method of 
jus. Passing quickly from one thing 
‘another, he never fails to reach the 
‘ty heart of the matter. If it is a ques- 
n of money and property, it is all 
‘ermined by the heart’s interest; if it 
a question of loyalty, it is decided by 
» undivided life; if it is a question of 
xiety, it is settled by the exercise of 
iving faith in God. 


le Lesson Taught 

fhe principles of Christian living ac- 
rding to the lesson are three, viz., the 
nciple of stewardship, the principle of 
egrity, and the principle of trust. 


:wardship 
Stewardship covers a wide field in- 
ving life, time, talents and property. 
e stewardship of this lesson is the 
wardship of property. Jesus calls it 
asure because in his day, banks as 
| know them were not in existence, and 
yple, having their property in clothing 
d metal money, kept the clothing in 
tir mud-wall houses and hid their 
mey in the ground. This explains the 
‘erence to moths and rust. Aside from 
+ local seiting, Jesus is laying down 
2 principle that material property as 
sh if hoarded is perishable, and that 
ly as it is transmuted into eternal 
lues is it imperishable. He also lays 
wn the greater principle that property 
s a profound influence upon life. If a 
\m’s property is in material things, and 
he regards his property as the one 
ing worth living and working for, then 
will become like his property—ma- 
‘ialistic in all his heart interests. A 
in’s heart cannot be bigger or better 
an his purpose and pursuits. ‘Where 
3 treasure is there will his heart be 
30.” 
This is the tremendous significance of 
operty which accounts for the attitude 
Jesus toward riches. Jesus had noth- 
to say against property as such. He 
cognized property rights within certain 
nitations; but his strongest words were 
rected against the “deceitfulness of 
ches,” the selfishness of wealth, the 
Mning power of property. He saw only 
© Way of escape from this power—the 
ansmutation of property into the coin 
the kingdom of God. “Lay up for 


yourselves treasure in heaven,’ means 
the handling of money or things that 
have money value as a steward and part- 
ner of God in saving human souls and 
human society. To talk about spirituality 
apart from this kind of stewardship is 
mere talk without meaning. Steward- 
ship is the highest expression of spirit- 
uality. The drive for the $100,000,000 
which the Northern Baptist Convention 
put on last spring is still incomplete be- 
cause sO many churches indulge in a kind 
of spirituality which is disturbed by the 
passing of the collection plate. The fail- 
ure to complete the task is largely due 
to the blighting power of property un- 
consecrated to God. 
Integrity 

Jesus insisted on undivided loyalty. No 
one could come to him and be his disciple 
if he did not come without conditions or 
reservations. Again he draws his illus- 
tration from the life around him. A 
slave could not have two masters. That 
required no argument. Neither should it 


require argument to prove that a man 


cannot serve God and money. 

The disintegrated life and the divided 
interests are the cause of the weakness 
of Christianity in the world today. The 
attempt to mix worldliness and other- 
worldliness, to serve God and Mammon, 


“to face both ways, to be true and yet 


trim the truth, to be Christian and yet 
partly pagan, is causing so-called Christi- 
anity to lose its soul, its passion, its 
power. The cure for this condition is a 
return to Christian integrity, Christian 
loyalty, Christian conviction, Christian 
stewardship. All that a man is and pos- 
sesses must be laid on the altar; his life 
and all its interests must be undivided. 


Trust 

Material interests have a strong tend- 
ency not only to dominate and divide the 
life, but also to distract the thought and 
disturb the mind. Jesus is still thinking 
of the things in which people find their 
heart’s interest. He speaks of the living 
or livelihood in terms of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter. He points out the anx- 
iety which accompanies the earning of 
a living, and shows how needless and 
useless the anxiety is. He argues that 
anxiety is contrary to all nature, all di- 
vine providence, all reason, and that it 
is wholly pagan. The lilies of the field 
and the birds of the air combine to de- 
nounce anxiety because they toil not, 
neither do they spin, neither do they 
gather into barns, and yet God takes care 
of them. God’s providence is over all his 
universe, and not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without his notice and care. 
‘ven reason should teach that if anxiety 
will not add to the stature of a man, 
neither will it add to his soul. And, 
after all, the fact that the pagan live only 
for what they can eat and drink should 
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warn Christians against a similar spirit 
and purpose. 

Only a living, daily trust in God will 
destroy anxiety. The one passion of a 
Christian man should be the extension of 
the kingdom of God in his own life and 
in the lives of others. God will see to all 
the rest. 

Des Moines College. 


The Bible: What Shall We Say 
of It? 


T is the most wonderful book ever writ- 
ten. It contains: 


God’s laws for man’s conduct. 

God’s light for man’s guidance. 

God’s comfort for man’s sorrows. 

God’s warnings against man’s perils. 

God’s food for man’s spiritual life. 

God’s armor for man’s conflicts. 

God’s answers to man’s questions. 

God’s history of man’s fall. 

God’s methods of man’s redemption. 

God’s purposes concerning man’s future. 

It is God’s revelation of his eternal, un- 
changing and infinite love; his unerring 
wisdom; his unlimited power; his absolute 
holiness; his universal supremacy. 

It is God’s love letter to his children; 
his messenger of hope to the despondent; 
of pardon to the guilty; of promise to the 
believer. 

It is so simple that he may run who 
reads; the illiterate can find in it the 
way of life. It is so deep that the most 
scholarly cannot exhaust its teaching nor 
plumb its depths. 

Its composition is the outcome of many 
yainds, in many ages, under varied cir- 
cumstances. It was written by learned 
men and shepherds, by herdsmen and 
fishermen, by kings and prophets, by 
priests and a publican, by singers, and 
a doctor. In spite of its variety, it is 
a harmonious whole. The Old Testament 
throws light upon the New, and the New 
confirms the witness of the Old. 

It is adapted to the needs of every age 
and to people of every clime and color. 
It is translatable into every language, 
so that today it may be read by a thou- 
sand millions of our fellow men. It can 
interest the young; enthuse the most 
virile, and comfort the aged. It teaches 
experience from the past; gives joy in 
the present; inspires hope for the future. 

Within its covers the antiquarian may 
find delight; the historian may trace the 
past; the hero-worshiper may find ob- 
jects of reverence; the vocalist may find 
psalms and hymns; the poet may get in- 
spiration; the botanist may find fields of 
beauty; the story-lover may find enter- 
tainment; and no one who desires profit, 
whether mental or spiritual, shall seek 
it in vain. 

Best of all, it reveals God in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself (II Cor. 
5:18 and 19).—The Christian. 
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Through Chinese Spectacles 


What you would have appear in the 
life of a nation you must first put in the 
schoolroom.—John R. Mott. 


Instruction in things moral and spir- 
itual is most necessary to the making of 
the highest type of citizenship. 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 


|. is interesting to see ourselves 

through the eyes of another, especially 
if that other be a friendly critic. It is 
equally helpful to see the good points 
and the shortcomings of our loved coun- 
try through the eyes of an outsider, espe- 
cially if that outsider happens to be an 
Oriental, also a true and wise and dis- 
criminating friend. Such an one is Wu 
Ting Fang, the genial diplomat who was 
the favorite in Washington during his 
eight years’ residence in America as min- 
ister from China. 

In spite of the fact that he came to 
America with the intention of studying 
Christianity but went home an avowed 
Confucianist, Mr. Wu Ting Fang does not 
rail against Christianity. The most he 
does is to question the sincerity of the 
exponents of the Christian religion, often 
with a vein of humor in his seriousness, 

It is said on good authority that Mr. 
Wu Ting Fang was never invited to at- 
tend a Christian church in America until 
the Sunday before he was to sail for 
China. No wonder that in his “America” 
he makes this comment: “Religion has 
little influence on western civilization; 
it is the cornerstone of society in all 
Asiatic civilizations.” 

In one of the recent New York papers 
one who signed himself ‘A School Trus- 
tee” quotes from a communication by 
Wu Ting Fang, a few paragraphs of which 
we reprint, and we hope that they will be 
given wide publicity through other 
papers: 

“My candid judgment Paripels me to 
say that something here is lacking. Un- 
les8 I am grievously mistaken, your sys- 
tem of education is directed merely to 
mental training. In other words, you 
develop the students’ brains; you teach 
them useful subjects which will enable 
them to gain a livelihood. Your boys and 
girls have a general knowledge, perhaps 
superficial, of the subjects useful in life. 

“But let me ask, Does education consist 
only in mental training; is that the only 
object toward which education should be 
directed? Are these enough to make a 
boy or a girl a good member of society? 
No doubt they are calculated to make 
them good members of the community. 
But a man is not here simply to learn 
useful subjects. I think morality should 
be cultivated. I have seen the most 
learned men through lack of moral prin- 
ciples reduced to wrecks of what they 
might have been. 

“In China we teach respect to heaven 
and earth, reverence to our sovereign, 


This is the 
In America 


rulers, teachers and parents. 
basis of education in China. 
you have in your educational system 
everytning but moral training. I have 
often asked why moral training is not 


Memory’s Room 
By ViRGINIA CRAIG HOWES 


I AM too tired to sleep; the air 

seems hung 

With shadows—like a night scene 
in a play; 

In vain I close my eyes; the 
Shadows stay 

Until my heart with memory is 
wrung. 


Shadows of words unsaid, of deeds 


undone, 

Of lost. ideals and dreams wn- 
realized ; 

Of friendship fleeting as it was un- 
prized, 


Of love that asked for bread and 
found a stone. 


Is there no talisman that will 
dispel 

These gloomy shapes grotesque as 
dull despair? 

Is there no touchstone that can 
banish care 

And give me sleep? 


beads to tell? 


Are there no 


Ah! but I know one potent charm 
to try! 

rll make believe I 
again, 

With simple pleasures and untaught 
of pain, 

Unknown to grief—a stranger to 
a sigh. 


am a child 


I'll make believe I’m in a little bed 

Near my grandmothers (she has 
tucked me in). 

“It’s time now for the singing to 
begin,” 

I'll say, as I so many nights have 
said, 


When she, though tired, would sing 
(with eyes half closed) 
Of “Richmond Races” and of “Billy 


Boy,” 
Of “Juniata Blue’—my — special 
joy— 
And then she'd falter, crooning as 
she dozed. 
* * * 


Hide in your haunts of dark, nor 
from them: creep, 
You shadows of despair and shapes 


of gloom; 

Beside a little bed in memory’s 
room 

My grandmother is singing me to 
sleep. 
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taught in the schools, and have been to) 
that it is left to the parents. But t 
parents are too busy. 

“Moral training is different from j 
ligious training. Of course, if you shou 
introduce religious training there wou 
be some difference of opinion, but whe) 
is the harm in teaching moral principle 
Every religion has some good moral pri 
ciples which can be applied to the ec 
duct of life. 

“Now, why not, you people who are 
clever, take these moral principles a) 
have them combined in a book to be us, 
in schools? If my suggestions were act. 
upon, your children would not ong | 
learned but would become moral, go} 
members of society. In my opinion, 
child should be taught that patriotiam | 
good, but he should not be blinded | 
justice and humanity.” / 

It is for the parents of school childr, 
to determine whether definite instructi| 
in morals shall be given, putting moral} 
on a par with brains. 

Mrs. B. of had a boy who m1 
a “shark” in mathematics and a favor} 
with his chums. His teacher, who p} 
dicted a brilliant future for him, oy: 
looked the fact that he was the best eri 
shooter in his crowd. ‘The teachers * 

, 


not to blame for overlooking it. Thi 
full schedule permitted no time for t 
teaching of morals. Young B’s “succe; 
ful future” proved to be the success [ 
a gambler, and his “genteel” gambli: 
den wrought ruin in many a young ‘ 


“Better guide well the young than 
claim them when old, 
For the voice of true wisdom is callin: 
‘To rescue the fallen is good, but it’s bi 
To prevent other people from falling’; 
Better close up the source of temptatil 
and crime 
Than deliver from dungeon or galley; 
Better put a strong fence ’round the 1) 
of the cliff 
Than an ambulance down in the valle 
Folks laughed at the record made a fy 
days ago by 200 students of Northwestel 
University. Of that number, only # 
knew anything about Absalom, but % 
could tell all about “Babe Ruth.” | 
What valuation are we placing uyi 
knowledge of the world’s greatest clas, 
the Bible? Il is the basis of our morali. 


Age and Youth 


E complain that our children al) 
gantly feel that youth is the oy 

time worth living, but we are to bla‘ 
for this state of mind. Are we so livé 
and so talking that the young may hi 
e 

2 

f 
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some conception of the joys of mid 
age? Are we not continually speak 
of youth as the happiest time of life 
age as the drear winter? There 
thousands of us who are happier duré 
the autumn of life than at any ot? 
time. They why should we not let ti 
be known? Why should we not br 
up our children to enjoy youth, but a 
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yk forward to the glorious summer, 
beautiful autumn and the marvelous 
we life? This would make them 
eady to listen to our counsel. 

ze has long demanded respect’ and 
1 whether deserved or not. The hour 
come when we must resolve to earn 


loved. The ties of blood do not nee: 
‘rily bring affection. But we may al- 
3 win affection if we prove our- 
is worthy. Remember, love is won 
i words, not by deeds, but by 
j 

! 


Jimmie 

By Mrs. G. B. Hopkins 
WANT to tell you about Jimmie. 
‘immie has been a question mark— 
interrogation point—for nearly four 
ts. That is the length of his little 
He is as small as he is young. He 
several names—Jimmie, Nigger Jim, 
nie Boy—and someone ventures to 
,that Jimmie must be changed to 
ie. An appropriate name would be 
3, for Jimmie is certainly a ragged 
But, then, Jimmie has not had the 
ler, loving care that most babies re- 


a 


ve 


8 was an only child, and when but 
days old his mother buried him alive 
|. gave no more thought to him. I 
id him that morning snuggled down 
r the bedding his mother had spread 
\moothly and carefully over him. 

°s. Buff was preparing a cradle for 
es of her own which she hoped to 
+ soon, and I transferred Jimmie to 
home, but Mrs. Buff took no interest 
jae waif and he went without food all 


a 


iat evening I found another home 
‘the naked, blind, hungry and cold 
nie. I took him to a childless couple 
| gladly received him, warmed him 
gave him a good supper, and in a 
; days he showed signs of growth. 
He new parents treated him as kindly 
‘ he had been their own instead of 
(' adopted black baby. 

| a week he could open his eyes; and 
la time he was very happy, but his 
fortune did not last long. He still 
‘s to be fed and fondled, but Mrs. 
(I tried once more to have her adopt 
1), decided it was time Jimmie should 
{1 to do something for himself. So 
; she came to his side and Jimmie 
‘ed his great, gaping mouth, expect- 
food as usual, she, instead of putting 
‘morsels into his little throat, began 
Ping off pieces of his clothing. She 
off Pieces of his dark coat and also 
tt of his beautiful yellow shirt-front. 
| Jimmie! So hungry and not a 
el within reach! And he hadn’t yet 
mit do more than to swallow what 


: in his mouth. 
‘ain I changed Jimmie’s home. This 
' I sent him to live with an old grand- 
‘er. She did not feed him, but she 
deside him and he soon learned to 
W Watching her. 
j2Mie now lives 


alone—in a little 


ect, to prove ourselves worthy of be- 


real character. Let us no longer pretend 
to virtues we possess not; children are 
keen to see through us. . Don’t you know 
some fathers and mothers who think 
their children have high estimate of 
them when in reality these children are 
severe, silent, if not open critics? Let 
us rather acknowledge our faults; show 
that we too are struggling against temp- 
tdtion, against weakness. Even if we ask 
our children’s help, we gain their con- 
fidence, their desire to struggle with us. 
—Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker. 


The Young Reserves 


wire house nicely painted in white with 
green trimmings. The home contains 
two glass cupboards. One is always full 
of pure cold water and the other contains 
cracked seeds—hemp and rape. Some 
Gay Jimmie can crack these seeds for 
himself. The rape seed contains a rich 
yellow food that Jimmie is very fond of, 
and the inside of the hemp seed is as 
rich as the nuts the squirrel finds in the 
woods. Jimmie also has a piece of bread 
soaked in water, some hard-boiled eggs, 
a soda cracker and a piece of chick-weed. 
No more hungry days for Jimmie! 

His yellow shirt-front is growing to be 
very pretty. His cap and coat are en- 
tirely dark, and his tail—O, yes, Jimmie 
has a tail—has three yellow streaks right 
through the center. 

And now about the question of his 
name. Jimmie has settled that for us. 
He will not have his name changed to 
Jennie, nor any other girl’s name, for 
Jimmie can sing. Less than four weeks 
ago he was done up in a little sea- 
green canary egg, but today he sat on 
the perch and treated me to a sweet little 
song. Yes, Jimmie is a beautiful, happy, 
little song-bird. 


Queer Races 


HERE is a story to the effect that a 

farmer in Westphalia laid a wager 
that twelve bees of his, released at a dis- 
tance of three miles from their hives, 
would travel as rapidly as a like number 
of pigeons over the same course. The 
first bee, properly powdered for purpose 
of identification, did, as a matter of fact, 
arrive at its hive a quarter of a minute 
before the coming of the first pigeon to 
its cote. 

A curious form of race is sometimes 
indulged in in India—the Noah’s Ark 
race. At one that was recently run near 
Calcutta, a goat proved the victor over 
an elephant and a horse, the latter being 
a bad third. 

The slowest races in the world are the 
snail contests, which is normal times are 
held in certain parts of Germany at what 
we would call county fairs. The winners 
are much esteemed and frequently fetch 
high prices. 

An ox race is also held in Germany, in 
which each ox must be ridden by its 
owner, bareback. No whip, spur, yoke, 
harness, nor any means of guiding is al- 
lowed. The rider must depend entirely 
upon his voice to accomplish the end he 
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has in view, and as the oxen do not race 
on a track, but’ across a large open field, 
the skill of the riders undergoes a severe 
test. 

Speed is a secondary consideration in 
this race, for the rider who can induce 
his steed to go in a straight line is sure 
to win. 

The start is made at one side of a 
field a mile square, the finish being at 
the opposite side. 

Despite the efforts of the riders, the 
majority of the oxen refuse to head to- 
ward the mark, and as the spectators are 
allowed to do anything they wish to in- 
terfere with the rider except touch his 
mount, the difficulties of the race are not 
inconsiderable. 

Oxen are not very excitable beasts, but 
the shouts of the spectators soon reduce 
them to a state of complete bewilder- 
ment. 

At Saint Cloud, Paris, there was once 
a novel cycling race. The course was 
laid down a very steep hill, and the con- 
testant who came in last was declared 
the winner. Brakes were prohibited, and 
riders were not permitted to set foot on 
the ground or to tack across the course. 
—Sun and New York Herald. 


For Rainy Days 
CAN YOU NAME THESE TREES? 
The twin tree. 
The tree nearest the sea. 
The dressy tree. 
The kissable tree. 
The tree where ships may be. 
The tell-tale tree. 
The traitorous tree. 
The tree that is warmest clad. 
The languishing tree. 
10. The historian’s tree. 
1i. A sorrowing tree. 
12. The tree on a level. 
13. The most yielding tree. 
14. The tree for my lady’s gown. 
15. The tree in a bottle. 
16. The tree that got up. 
17. The tree that is the head of the 
family. 


A DIAMOND 


A letter of the alphabet. 
A human being. 

To slacken. 

The name of a loved lake. 
An article of diet. 

To look. 

A letter of the alphabet. 


ADP WD 


Answers to Mrs. Bromley’s Puzzles in 
issue of Oct. 2: 


1. Word Square 2. Diamond 
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3. A Bible Acrostic 

Samuel 

Obed 

Lamech 

Omri 

Moses 

Orpeth 


Nathan 


t 
|| 
i 


i 


Matt.) S29: 


Topic for November 7 


PEACEMAKERS 
13:1-9 (Consecration Meet- 
ing) 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, for it is 
they who will be recognized as sons of 
God.” “And Abram said unto Lot, Let 
there be no Strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee, and between my herdsmen 
and thy herdsmen; for we are brethren.” 

1. A pretty hard job: It is said of 
some people that they are never so happy 
as when a scrap is on. Some folks who 
are not especially fond of trouble do a 
lot towards provoking it. Paul must have 
discovered that there were such saints 
in the Roman Church when he wrote: 
“If you can, so far as it depends on you, 
live at peace with all the world.” I don’t 
think Paul meant for a fellow just to sit 
down or lie down and let the whole world 
roll over him at will. Paul was more 
than negative in his being. 

2. Unable to agree and cs 


Gen. 


(8 Young Peoples Work 


HIS page is for all Baptist 


young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 


ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- . 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


hour. In our church life we have not 
escaped the seething unrest of the social, 
economic and industrial world. Woe be 
unto us if we fail the Christ at such 
a time as this! Paul, in writing to one 
of the churches, said, “Let your love be 
perfectly sincere.” The task of the 
peacemaker would be somewhat lessened 
if this were true. 

4. Mine and thine: Trouble starts 
with a clash of personalities. Usually at 
the root of the whole matter we find 
jealousy and selfishness. We are con- 


stantly in fear that somebody will \t 
something over on us. “Everybody 
peculiar but me and thee, and thou 
a little sometimes.” The “big I” 
‘Jittle you” attitude brings much ; 
row to the world—to individuals, hon 
churches, states, nations. Only the 
ligion of the Lord Jesus Christ can 4 
and keep a man straight in all lil 
relationships. And yet even am‘ 
Christians we find so much that is di 
wrong. There are kinks in our lis 
which the very grace of God has » 
been sufficient to straighten out. 

5. Where shall we begin? Rightx 
your own home, where the folks it 
fl. 
[ 


you best. Start with the fellow 
rubs elbows with you at the desk, or i 
man who operates the machine nextt 
you. The times seem to be out of jo 
People are restless. Ambitions hi 
been thwarted. Shadows have been § 
over once useful lives. Start nowi 
the messenger of peace, 'e 
membering that He willx 


yet agreeable: A prominent 
minister, an outstanding ad- 
vocate of the premillennial 
coming of the Lord, was 
once discussing the subject 
before a group of people, a 


tion.” 


number of whom disagreed brethren; you rendered i 
heartily with the speaker. j ' to me.’ 
This minister, in his clos- HREE thousand miles of borderline, one hundred years { 


ing remarks, stated: ‘“Breth- 
ren, I do not agree with 
you, but I am agreeable.” 
That’ is the ‘true Bap- 
tist spirit. Sometimes the 
peacemaker is helpless. 
Take another minister. 
During the sessions of the 
Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion he was on one side, 
and his was the ‘only side.” 
After the submarine waters 
had been passed, it is re 
ported that he was asked 


by delegates attending the Hach strong in common motherhood and Anglo-Saxon pride; tional credits vee 
convention the following: Yet each the haven and the home for all of foreign birth, given for other req 
“Now that you have. the And each their final fusion point the melting pot of earth. a ts we ta 
committee to investigate or e our : 
ren 6 Three thousand miles of borderline, nor fort, nor armed host, which would cover t 


the colleges, and you have 
helped to kill the Inter- 
church, will you come in 
on the denominational pro- 
gram?” His sarcastic reply 
was, No, won't.” 

3. The fellow with the 
oil can: It was recently re- 
marked that what our Bap- 


tist denomination needs 
now more than anything 
else is “someone to go 


around and pour oil on the 
troubled waters.” Well, the 
first big problem we have 
is to be Christian through 
and through as we face the 
trying problems of this 


Co-operation 


The key-word of the Toronto convention was “Coopera- 
As expressive of the relations between Canada and the 
United States, the poem printed below was quoted by Rev. H. 
H. Bingham of Calgary, Alberta. 


peace! 
In all the page of history, what parallel to this? 
In times when warring nations’ thoughts are crazed with 
hate’s hot wine, 
How God must look with pleasure down upon that borderline! 


From Maine it runs, through lake and stream to Manitoba’s 
plain, 

From Winnipeg to Kootenay, on, on, and on again; 

Through farm and ranch and forest range, o’er mountain, 
crag and steep, 

To far Vancouver’s garden home by broad Pacific sweep. 


Three thousand miles of borderline—two nations side by side, 


On all the frontier neighbor ground, from east to western 

coast: 
A spectacle to conjure with—a thought to stir the blood, 
A living proof to all the world of faith in brotherhood. 


Three thousand miles of borderline, nor has a century 

Seen aught along this common course but peace and harmony. 
O nations bound in brotherhood! O faith in fellow man! 
What better way on earth to dwell than this God-given plan? 


Three thousand miles of borderline, one hundred years of 
peace! 

In all the page of history, what parallel is this? 

God speed that surely dawning day—that coming hour 
divine— 

When all the nations of the earth shall boast such borderline. 


with you and bearing 

words in your heart: ff 
solemn truth I tell you @ 
in so far as you ai 
such services to one of 
humblest of these i 


Ohio News _ 


Miss Zoe Barnthouse! 
rector of junior work 0 
Ohio, writes as follows 
The Standard : 


“We have re-arrangedp 
standard, changing its 
pearance without ‘ive 
its substance. We div 
it, to be presented in i 
quarterly installme 


special recognition 1 
organizations which 
continue’ their 
their regular junior 
sessions or i: 
B. S. or any week-da; 
ligious work. 


Church Vacation Schoc 
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cation may be most qu* 
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Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WaTSON 


vat English Preacher 


“he Pilgrim Tercentennial brings to us 
«1e notable men, especially from Eng- 
21. One of the latest is Dr. T. Rhondda 
liams, the famous Brighton Congrega- 
1al preacher. In a way, he seems like 
, 2erudescence of the immortal’ “Robert- 
< of Brighton,” the heretic of his day 
the saint of ours. Dr. Williams has 

Robertsonian spiritual and biblical 
lity, the soldierly courage, and the 
rstership in looking out of the deep 
ags of God into the deep things of the 
Jern day. So, like Robertson, his 
ynedoxy is already suspected by what 
lyle cails the “Rabbit mind.” 


Man of the World 


lore than Robertson was, he is a nor- 
{| wrestler in the modern struggle by 
,ual contact, yet has the same un- 
j ding idealism always provoking 
ie 1 souls to pointed questions. The 
re burning the ethical and spiritual 
jiculty becomes, the readier and the 
jiver he is. He is always basically 
ylical, yet concrete and realistic. You 
4 


|; not surprised that he has twice run 
( the House of Commons on the Labor 
icet. Plainly, Labor leadership in Eng- 
4d is not what it is here. Were Geo. 
Gordon to run as a Labor candidate 
'Congress—well, we would not know 
at to think! But men like Dale of 
mingham, John Clifford and Sylvester 
me of London, and Williams of 
ghton, give a hint of the vast glacial 
vements of the English masses that 

statesmen and diplomats have to 
‘kon with. 


i Preaching 


“he Brighton preacher has been heard 
Harvard; also at the great Hliot Con- 
3 gational Church at Newton. Delight- 
1 is he an outspeaking man in the 
pit. Mind and spirit utter themselves 
tal and voice. He blends English 
) 


atality with Welsh fervor. A glorious 
Jyer. Twelve minutes long, yet you 
Jyed with him to the end. He was in 
1 favorite realm: moral and spiritual 
| Gls, and God vindicating them. He has 
| deep dive, the strong onward sweep, 
1 high reach, satisfying every part of 
We cannot have too many of these 
nent Christian messengers from the 
‘A country.” 


ting Under Way 


ictober is a time of rejuvenation and 
vement. Conventions—big ones— 
vady have come and gone, and more 

following. So with associations; 
» multitudinous weddings. High 
2es have no depressing effect upon ro- 
ntie lovers. The desperate “housing 
Dblem” interferes with love-in-a-cottage 
‘ams, but there are other dreams. The 
‘ter actually heard of one man who 
lid have in his houses none but 
ilies with children! Such a boon 
Ss almost too soon for our “honey- 

-’ May the tribe of this Abou 
ra landlord increase in time for 
ter and larger day! 


3 


ial Our Own Folk 


——— 


We had a widely advertised conference 
on the fundamentals in Tremont Temple. 
It came simultaneously with the mam- 
moth Odd Fellows convention and parades, 
and almost got lost in the happy and pic- 
turesque crowds that swept in upon us 
from Canada and all of the states. The 
underwriters had swarmed in on us, and 
then the dentists, and just now the 
bankers are here telling us what to do 
with what money we happen to have left. 
All these wise men leave behind them a 
wealth of technical, hygienical and finan- 
cial suggestion. 


Acres of Diamonds 


But only metaphorically speaking. It 
was the diamond jubilee of Grace Baptist 
Church, Somerville. Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well was the star speaker, and he always 
suggests diamonds of every sort. Pastor 
W. H. Dyas is never an ostentatious cele- 
brator, but a seventy-five years’ race for 
a good church lifted him out of modesty 
into a downright feast of inspiration and 
social pleasantness for everybody. Grace 
Church has steadily wrought on an over- 
churched field, yet has plowed its acres, 
planted and harvested with undemonstra- 
tive faithfulness through the years, and 
it celebrates its history and its worthy 
pastor by right. 


Bates and Lewiston 


All Baptists claim Bates College now, 
and center their interest in the. “United 
Baptist Church” of Lewiston, of which 
Rev. Geo. F. Finnie is the minister and 
which virtually is the “college’’ church. 
Naturally there abides a “Free Baptists” 
flavor in both church and college. The 
sweet old traditions will remain until 
new ones come that will seem to be the 
old ones made new. The Baptist presi- 
dent and the Free Baptist college are a 
happy symbol of the new order, as are 
the Baptist minister and the United 
Church. 

Under the new president, Bates College 
just enters its greatest year, with its 
largest freshman class and a record en- 
rolment of 550. Along with his scholarly 
equipment, Pres. Gray brings with him 
from successful religious journalism a 
business vigor and sagacity that already 
are felt in his new work of administra- 
tion. Bates bids fair to become one of 
the best governed among New England’s 
colleges. Professors cooperate, students 
respond, and the old religious ideals 
always dominant in Bates are kept well 
to the front by all. Pres: Gray has 
brought something of confidence and ex- 
pectation with him that is in the air. 


The United Church 


It is a strong church with a _ strong 
minister. Its strength comes from vigor- 
ous bodies, that found themselves to be 
one in faith and evangelical aims, com- 
ing heartily together. Also the large 
student infusion brings in a freshness of 
consecrated quality. The Bible school is 
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a leader in the state, as it should be. 
Prof. H. R. Purinton is the master spirit 
here, and he also makes himself felt in 
higher standards of conscience and edu- 
cation all through the state. The school 
enrolls over a thousand scholars. 

Pastor Geo. F. Finnie is an ideal min- 
ister for such a field. He is one of New- 
ton’s young leaders, with solidity of spir- 
itual emphasis and all-round efficiency. 
Morning congregations crowd the large 
auditorium, and the evening service at- 
tracts a houseful through the winter. 
Pres. Gray and Minister Finnie well sup- 
plement each other in their united task. 


Some Happenings 


At the October meeting, the Social 
Union opened strong. A disappointing 
failure‘ of the announced speaker brought 
us a gratifying surprise: Dr. J. H. Frank- 
lin, as the suddenly drafted substitute. 
Fresh from his vivid European experi- 
ences, easily he put us all in touch with 
the great struggle there for reconstruc- 
tion, readjustment and evangelization. 

The ministers have had three rousing 
meetings since the opening one. Dr. F. 
L. Anderson gave by request his Buffalo 
address on “Historic Baptist Principles.” 
At the next meeting, Rev. E. M. A. Bleak- 
ney of Hyde Park kindled a fire on “What 
We Ought To Do, and How We Ought To 
Do It.” He was all alive, all fearless, and 
handled the practicalities of pulpit, 
church and parish in a way that set us 
all to thinking and talking about reali- 
ties. Then came Rey. O. Brouillette, our 
own French Baptist brother, who is just 
returning to the devastated ‘West Front” 
after a year spent there in comforting 
and helping to shelter the scattered Bap- 
tist brethren, whose condition appeals so 
strongly to us and whose gratitude for 
our sympathy is so full and abiding. We 
are proud of our own messenger to them. 


New Hampshire Convention 
By Srey, Oy >, JmNES 


The New Hampshire Baptist anniver- 
saries were held with the church in 
Keene Oct. 4-6. It was the thirty-ninth 
annual meeting of the ministers’ confer- 
ence and the ninety-fourth of the conven- 
tion. This is the fourth time that the con- 
vention has met with the Keene Church 
since its organization in 1826. The Keene 
Church is one of our larger churches, and 
Keene is one of our thriving cities. The 
location is somewhat aside from the 
geographic center and the center of popu- 
lation. The attendance, however, was 
quite as large as that at recent annual 
meetings held near the center of the 
state. 

The first meeting was held on Monday 
evening. A banquet was served under the 
auspices of the men of the Keene Church, 
and an address was delivered before the 
ministers’ conference and friends by 
Prof. F. L. Anderson of Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution, on “Our Present Outlook.” 
The address stirred both the hopes and 
the fears of those interested in the 
progress of the kingdom of God. Prof. 
Anderson is always a welcome visitor to 
New Hampshire. 
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Tuesday morning was in part given to 
the consideration of business of the min- 
isters’ conference. Two addresses were 
given, one by Henry Bond, chairman of 
the General Board of Promotion, on “A 
Pastor and His Work as a Layman Sees 
It,’ and the other by Rev. EH. T. Tomlin- 
son, on ‘Ministers’ Pensions.” 


At the same time that the ministers’ 
conference was in session, the Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society of New Hamp- 
shire was holding its meeting, which 
was addressed by Mrs. R. M. West of 
Newton Center, Mass. 

Tuesday afternoon the convention held 
its first session. After the appointment 
of the usual committees, there was an ad- 
dress by the president of the convention, 
Rev. M. R. Foshay. The address was 
pointed, forceful and well received. Rev. 
BE. T. Tomlinson gave a helpful address 
on “When a Minister Ought to Resign.” 
Rey. J. H. Robbins, beloved by all denomi- 
nations in the state and of whom Bap- 
tists are proud, spoke on ‘‘Prohibition in 
Danger.” For many years Dr. Robbins 
has been superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League in New Hampshire. 

In the evening, Dr. L. C. Barnes of the 
Home Mission Society told us of the great 
empire that will be west of the Missis- 
sippi and of the great opportunity and 
obligation of the church. After Dr. 
Barnes’ address, Sumner R. Vinton, with 
his stereopticon pictures, led us on to the 
regions beyond where the great masses 
of mankind are still without the evangel, 
although great beginnings have been 
made. 

Wednesday morning was given in part 
to business and reports. Rev. D. S. Jenks, 
secretary of the convention, reported for 
the board of trustees. Mr. L. E. Staples, 
treasurer of the convention, gave a satis- 
factory report of the finances of the con- 
vention. The annual sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. G. Hubbard, from the text: 
“Behold, I make all things new.” An ad- 
dress was given by Mr. C. H. Clough on 
“The Baptist New World Movement.” The 
convention would not have been com- 
plete without this address. Mr. Clough 
is a member of the General Board of Pro- 
motion and has attended its meetings. 
Rev. W. J. Setzer spoke on “The New 
Hampshire Sunday Law.” This address 
provoked such intense discussion that it 
was voted to continue the discussion in 
the afternoon. 

There were Wednesday afternoon ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Orrin Judd of New York, 
treasurer of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, and Dr. C. L. White of New York, 
executive secretary of the Home Mission 
Society. These two addresses gave the 
hearers a real conception of mission work 
in the United States. Rev. R. L. Webb, 
secretary of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, was to have given an address on 
“Our New England Baptist Schools,” but 
a train wreck prevented his reaching 
Keene. Rey. Seldon Roberts of the Publi- 
cation Society also addressed this ses- 
sion on “Baptists and Their Sunday 
Schools.” 

Two outstanding addresses were given 
Wednesday evening, the closing session 
of the convention. Prof. Woodman Brad- 
bury of Newton Theological Institution 
spoke on “Ministerial Leadership Today,” 
and Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, candidate secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Society, on 
“The Youth, the Universe and God.” 

Those who had the opportunity of lis- 
tening to any considerable part of the 
three days’ program felt, with the psalm- 
ist, that God had “set our feet in a large 
room.” 

Franklin. 


Maine Convention 
By E. C. WHITTEMORE 


It is difficult to appreciate the full 
value of a great convention. It involves 
the conduct of a great business enter- 
prise, with connections not only in the 
state, but throughout the world. It gives 
expression to the richest thought of those 
who have studied deeply the mysteries of 
God. It gives to those who have been 
entrusted with special departments of 
work the chance to report progress and 
seek coéperation. It affords a rich fellow- 
ship with Christian workers. It gives 
broader outlooks, new inspiration, and 
often vision and a call to service to some 
young lives. 

The Milo convention was all this and 
more. Milo opened wide its doors in 
Christian hospitality; otherwise so great 
a convention could not have gotten in at 
all. Pastor Frohock had entertained the 
convention before and knew how to do it. 

In a conference on fundamentals, ar- 
ranged by some of the ministers, Dr. John 
Marvin Dean of Chicago gave two inspira- 
tional addresses. Dr. Gallup explained 
the plan for ministerial pensions. The 
women’s missionary federation, under the 
presidency of Mrs. Lorimer, held interest- 
ing sessions. It will have a large part in 
the missionary work of the year. Mrs. 
George W. Coleman of Boston addressed 
the convention. Dr. R. M. West of New 
York, secretary of the life work depart- 
ment of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
spoke in a compelling way before the 
young people. Nor will his suggestion to 
the older people soon be forgotten. Dr. 
R. L. Webb of Newton, in an illustrated 
lecture upon “New England Baptist Edu- 
cational Institutions,’ gave us new rea- 
sons for encouragement and thankfulness. 

Rev. J. B. Ranger of Presque Isle, act- 
ing president, presided during the ses- 
sions, his kindly spirit, ready wit and 
fairness to all making him an ideal pre- 
siding officer. 

The reports of Secy. Mower, Treasurer 
Graffam and Superintendent of Evangel- 
ism Hamlen showed that the work of the 
convention had made large progress dur- 
ing the year. 

“Christ” was the theme of the annual 
sermon preached by Rev. H. G. Kennedy 
of Oldtown. 

A new constitution was unanimously 
adopted. This provides for the election 
of women to the board, the assigning of 
different departments of work to stand- 
ing committees, and a board of promo- 
tion on which all departments shall be 
officially represented. 

Hon. Edwin M. Hamlin of Milo pre- 
sided at the laymen’s session. Mr. Ham- 
lin is superintendent of all the Maine 
departments of the American Thread 
Company. Not often does a whole state 
convention have an excursion by automo- 
bile, and to such a beautiful place as 
Schcodie Lake, with Katahdin, king of all 
Maine mountains, looming at the head of 
the lake. Mr. Hamlin and Milo furnished 
this trip, and the boys’ band, drawn up in 
the square at Lake View, gave an excel- 
lent concert for good measure. In the 
evening Pres. Horr gave an address on 
“The Pilgrim Spirit.” 

The board of education reported 
through its secretary, EH. C. Whittemore. 
Twelve students have been aided during 
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‘flung battleline. A 


THE BAS 


the year. Several will go to the for 
field. Over 100 students have dec] 
their purpose to give themselves tor 
sionary service. More than 1800 stude 
are in Maine Baptist academies and 
leges. Addresses by principals of ac 
emies and by Pres. Gray of Bates ; 
Pres. Roberts of Colby were greatly 
joyed. Never was the condition, w 
and prospects of our institutions so g: 
as today, and never were the Christ) 
ideals and world service so emphasize! 

The board of promotion  repor 
through Director Whittemore. Over 
churches have participated in the ) 
World Movement, which included En] 
ment Week and campaigns for life en 
ment, evangelism, stewardship and | 
$100,000,000 fund. The pledges, promi; 
and credits in Maine amount to $8 
867.66. Many of the ‘churches have ml 
plied their givings by ten, and many h 
increased the salaries of their past 
Association committees have been 
pointed to carry forward the work u 
every church hears the message andt 


ports. 
Dr. J. Y. Aitchison was present | 
held a long and inspiring conference \ 
the pastors. He showed not only | 
way but the spirit in which to meet 
difficult situation. In the evening he g) 


an address, and Rev. Sumner R. Vin) 
visualized in one of his lectures our 


Waterville. 


Oregon State Convention 
By Secy. 0. C. Wricur | 


The annual sessions of the Ore; 
State Convention were held at Corva 
Sept. 7 to 10. | 

First in order of the sessions was 
meeting of the ministers of the asso: 
tions, with practically all of the ‘act 
pastors present. The general theme ji 
discussion was evangelism, and both \ 
theme and the treatment of the the 
were occasions of excellent addresses | 
the pastors. Dr. S.J. Reid, superintend 
of evangelism for Oregon, was 
active in promoting these conferences. 

The annual meeting of the womé! 
state missionary society, Mrs. 0. 
Wright, president, was marked especii! 
by encouraging reports from the varil 
associational directors. 

The state convention session began | 
Wednesday afternoon. Hon. Jeff H. lil 
is president, and he continues to servél 
the earnest request of his brethren a 
several years of effective service in {i 
“capacity. 

The annual sermon was preached | 
Dr. George H. Young and was so well 
ceived that the convention deemedl 

worthy of a wider circulation and 
quested that it be put in printed fo) 
As director of religious education, |! 
Young is proving a capable leader. 

Some of the most interesting sessi! 
were those devoted to reports from I 
field workers, and also reports from 
‘church vacation Bible school supervis's 
there having been eight succes 
schools conducted during the su 


period * 
Reports were received from the var 
promotional directors, with Rev. J. C. S 
tin, assistant state director, in charg@ 
the conference. ) 
It was interesting to discover a 4” 
ening concern for the success of the 
World Movement, and the testimony 
quite universal to the effect that wh® 
ever the churches took the campaign 


ously, a distinct and somewhat W 


‘ad revival of spiritual life resulted. 
ye report of the executive secretary, 
' Wright, was received with marked 
ir. It was the eighth annual report 
| he has rendered as secretary of the 
tention. Inasmuch as the annual 
d meeting had been held in June, at 
*h time the large volume of conven- 
business was attended to, this report 
in fact, a report for six months. It 
as of the date of May 1, 1920. 

; usual, a considerable balance was 
ine treasury. Steps were taken to en- 
te the working forces of the conven- 
_ Another state evangelist, Rev. Milo 
3entley, was employed, and also a 
> convention missionary, Rev. G. L. 
These two brethren are well known 
)regon Baptists. 

ie of the important actions taken 
the appointment of a committee of 
to secure, if possible, a favorable, 
nanent location for a Baptist as- 
bly. 

. Oregon the women shared equally 
‘, the men in the responsibilities of 
lucing the convention program, so 
the women appeared upon the plat- 
fi at varous intervals of the conven- 
session. From abroad we were fav- 
| by addresses from Miss Elsie Kap- 
' Miss May Huston and Mrs. Carrie 
r, while our own well-known women 
‘kers acquitted themselves in their 
il excellent way. The inspirational 
ae of Dr. Hinson were exceedingly 
ful. 

he young people contributed the clos- 
ysession. The banquet was held early 
jhhe evening, and it was followed by 
| rally and class meeting, Rev. A. K. 
jter delivering an address. 

pastor who had recently come to Ore- 
and who had attended many conven- 
Lis in other states stated publicly that 
| Oregon Convention this year was the 
st spiritual in tone and the most de- 
|tful in Christian fellowship of any 
e convention he had ever attended. 
ibtless for this reason: In addition 
he great challenge of our needy fields, 
delegates to the Oregon Convention 
imned to their homes greatly quick- 
din spirit and determined to make 
} ensuing year the best yet in the 
cory of the convention. 


edish General Conference 
| By Ernest A. LAGERSTROM 


early 300 delegates and fully as many 
‘stered visitors made their pilgrimage 
Norcester, Mass., to participate in the 
\berations of the forty-first annual con- 
tion of the Swedish Baptist General 
ference of America, held Sept. 24-29. 
‘y were determined to get together, 
Ossible, at the feet of the Master and 
emai to his will regardless of per- 
al considerations, temperamental in- 
|ations, traditional and sectional dif- 
mces or preconceived ideas. A deep 
‘lertone of spiritual passion and a fer- 
't spirit of prayer were prevalent 
lough all the meetings. 
‘he First Swedish Church of Worces- 
Was organized in 1880 and has at 
Sent'a membership of 389. It is one 
che strongest churches east.of Chicago 
enjoys a commanding influence in 
‘New England. The genial, gifted and 
‘cious pastor, Rev. Alf. Lindberg, and 
efficient corps of tireless co-workers 
nediately won the hearts of everyone 


he Tuesday afternoon session was in 
(Tse of the ministerial union and was 


the royal reception accorded the dele- 
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opened by Rey. Alf. ‘Engdahl, Brockton, 
Mass. Rev. Carl Antonson, Los Angeles, 
Cal., was elected president and Rey. J. E. 
Tanouist, Assam, India, secretary. After 
the usual preliminary devotional exer- 
cises, we were privileged to listen to 
three addresses of a high order in com- 
memoration of the Pilgrim Tercentenary. 
A program committee for the next annual 
meeting was elected as follows: Rev. 
Axel Lindgren, Cambridge, Minn., Rev. 
John A. Swanson, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Rey. Eric Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Opening Session of General Conference 


The opening session of the General 
Conference proper was held Tuesday 
evening. The spacious auditorium was 
filled to its capacity. The address of the 
president, Dr. Robert Earl, was given in 
the American language. It dealt largely 
with the outstanding features of our de- 
nominational life and some of the strik- 
ing characteristics of its various activi- 
ties, the rapid progress made in the past, 
and the serious and perplexing problems 
and the critical situation confronting us 
today. The annual sermon was delivered 
by Rev. F. C. Hamlin of Chicago, from 
the text: “We would see Jesus.” 

The nominating committee is always 
appointed from the floor in the open con- 
vention, and not more than one member 
from each state delegation is permitted 


io serve on this committee. The follow- 
ing were elected: Ernest A. Lagerstrom, 
Minnesota; Carl Vingren, California; 


Carl A. Anderson, Iowa; Herman Litorin, 
Massachusetts; J. C. Hammarterg, Penn- 
sylvania; F. C. Hamlin, Illinois, and 
A. B. Colvin, Wisconsin. 


Election of Committees 


Wednesday morning was devoted prin- 
cipally to the election of committees and 
to the giving of various reports. Rev. 
J. O. Backlund was elected recording 
secretary and Rev. Adolph Olson and Rev. 
Carl Westerdahl as his assistants. The 
committee appointed were as follows: 
Prudential committee—V. E. Hedberg, 
Illinois; Alfred Engdahl, Massachusetts; 
John A. Swanson, Minnesota; N. C. Par- 
sons, Nebraska; Henry Widen, South Da- 
kota; C. I. Peterson, Iowa; Gust Larson, 
New York; N. E. Valerius, Michigan; L. 
J. Olson, Wisconsin; Dr. Elmer Nichol- 
son, Washington; Earl Atonson, Cali- 
fornia; C. W. Anderson, Kansas; S. J. 
Peterson, Ohio; Dr. Freed, Minnesota; 
Axel Peterson, Illinois. Resolution com- 
mittee—O. J. Engstrand, New York; Ar- 
vid Edstam, Minnesota; C. O. Dahlen, 
Massachusetts; Swaney Nelson, Illinois; 
Anton Sjolund, Nebraska; J. G. Oster, 
Missouri; J. P. Sundstrom, Canada; Al- 
bert Rose, Colorado; Emil Friborg, Cali- 
fornia. 

Home Missions 

The work on our home missionary 
fields in this country and in Canada has 
been of an encouraging nature despite 
the stubborn obstacles. The superintend- 
ent of missions in Canada, 
Sundstrom, reported fifteen missionary 
pastors serving seventeen churches and 
forty mission stations in Canada. 
Through its secretary, Rev. C. A. Aideen, 
the mission committee reported progress 
made in Texas, the mountain states, 
Utah and Detroit, Mich. The conference de- 
cided unanimously greatly to strengthen 
and enlarge this work. New district mis- 
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sionaries are to be placed in the needy 
fields just as soon as the required money 
is available. At least one general evan- 
gelist for Canada and three for this coun- 
try should be placed in the field immedi- 
ately to launch a vigorous campaign of 
evangelism. Furthermore, it was decided 
to call a mission and field secretary to , 
awaken and stimulate the churches along 
missionary and evangelistic lines and to 
bring them into closer and more vital 
touch with all denominational activities. 
Dr. Olaf Hedeen, pastor of the Engle- 
wood Church, Chicago, was called and it 
is earnestly hoped that he will accept 
this position. Under his wise and able 
leadership, we believe that the enter- 
prises and larger interests of our de- 
nominational life will be conserved, 
strengthened and greatly enlarged. 


Conference Statistics 


Following are some conference statis- 
tics: State conferences, twenty-two; 
churches, 346; Sunday schools, 331; pas- 


tors, 203; church edifices, 284; parson- 
ages, 157. Membership increase: By let- 
ter, 781; confession of faith, 229; bap- 


tism, 1131. Decrease: By letter, 883; 
by exclusions, 615; by death, 329. 
Churches not reporting, fifty-seven. Total 
membership, 30,927. Number of Sunday 
schools, 331; teachers and officers, 2895; 
enrolled members, 24,123; total member- 


ship, 27,646; baptized from Sunday 
ScnoO!. Old. by. b.- OU. mempersiip: 
7876. Women’s’ society membership, 
6946. Property value: Church buildings 
valued at $2,604,846; parsonages at $528,- 
$42. The financial situation: Current 
expenses, $378,962; erection of church 


buildings and parsonage, $122,647; paid 
on indebtedness, $96,969; Sunday-school 
expenses, $32,440; B. Y. P. U. expenses, 
$21,177; women’s societies expenses, $35,- 
152; miscellaneous, $30,565; total ex- 
penses (current), $713,778. Benevolences: 
Philanthropic institutions, $23,535; aid 
to sister churches, $4062; other benevo- 
lences, $34,617; total, $62,215. Missions: 
General Conference work, $37,606; 
Swedish state conferences, $20,434; Amer- 
ican home missions, $29,893; foreign mis- 
sions, $25,732; total, $113,676. Grand 
total expenses, $889,670. 


The Conference Press 


The Conference Press is. the hew name 
chosen for our various publications, in- 


cluding our denominational weekly, 
Svenska Standaret. The secretary of 
this department, John A. Spann, re- 


ported an exceedingly good year. There 
remains an indebtedness of only a trifle 
more than $5,000, which can easily be 
taken care of in view of the nearly 11,000 
subscribers to the Svenska Standaret at 
the present time and the unanimous and 
enthusiastic decision to put on a campaign 
for new subscribers, making an addition 
of 5000 as the goal. Furthermore, steps 
are to be taken immediately to wipe out 
this indebtedness altogether. At present 
every third person in our Swedish Con- 
ference is a subscriber to the Svenska 
Standaret. We are exceedingly fortunate 
in securing the services of two such able 
men as editors as Waldemar Skoglun and 
J. O. Backlund, in temperament, training 
and experience so splendidly equipped for 
this exacting work. The total assets 
amount to $33,271. The Conference Press 
has had a clear balance in the treasury 
of $2817 over and above all expenses. 


Bethel Institute 
Bethel Institute is the new name 
adopted for our denominational schools 


at St. Paul, rather than the more cum- 
bersome one of Bethel Academy and The- 
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ological Seminary. Dr. G. Arvid Hag- 
strom and his efficient co-workers are 
justly rejoicing over a propserous year. 
The student body has been larger than 
before. The expenses during the year 
have amounted to $50,986. Rev. Adolph 
Olson has been elected as teacher in the 
seminary and will devote all his time to 
this work. Rev. EH. A. Finstrom has been 
appointed as Bible teacher in the acad- 
emy. Dr. Hagstrom has received $43,000 
from the Northern Baptist Convention as 
its approximate share in the $100,000,000 
drive for current expenses, building and 
equipment and the endowment fund. It 
was voted to establish a two-year special 
Bible and missionary course, open for all 
men and women who desire equipment 
for missionary, church or Sunday school 
work. Dean O. G. Lagergren was voted 
an annual pension of $1000 upon his re- 
tirement from active service. 


Our Foreign Missionary Policy 


With a view of securing a more satis- 
factory and comprehensive foreign mis- 
sionary policy, the following recommend- 
ations were unanimously adopted, after 
free and full discussion, upon the recom- 
mendation of the commission of twenty- 
one. This commission was appointed at 
ithe previous General Conference, upon 
recommendation of the laymen’s move- 
ment, for the purpose of making a com- 
plete survey of the present situation, pro- 
gram and activities of our General Con- 
ference: 

A. That we recommend to the General 
Conference that young people of our 
churches who feel called to the work on for- 


eign mission fields be encouraged to seek 
appointment by the American Baptist For- 
eign Misson Society and to ask for the 


recommendation of our Swedish Baptist Gen- 
eral Conference or of our local churches or 
pastors. 

B. That we 
General Conference 


further recommend to the 
that a sum correspond- 
ing to the amoun‘ss. designated by the 
churches and, individual contributors for 
American foreign missions be forwarded by 
the financial secretary of the General Con- 
ference to the treasurer of the American 
Gaptist Foreign Mission Society for its work, 
it being understood that any amounts sent 
by our churches directly or through the 
state directors of foreign missions be cred- 


ited to the General Conference. 
C. Also that the General Conference, 
through its board of trustees, enter into 


negotiations with the Swedish Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society looking toward the 
taking over of the mission work of this so- 
ciety if an agreement can be amicably 
reached and the best interest of the king- 
dom extension conserved in such fields as 
are not already occupied by either the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society or 
other Baptist bodies 


Attitude towards the New World Move- 
ment 


The commission of twenty-one has 
labored assiduously and insistently upon 
this serious and perplexing situation agi- 
tating our churches, and there was evi- 
denced a keen desire on the part of the 
delegates to seek, at whatever cost, some 
common basis of working agreement. The 
following expression finally won the ap- 
vroval of the delegates, and is the de- 
cision of the conference: — 


We recommend that the General Confer- 
eree shall recommend that all of our 
churches put on a campaign for greatly in- 
creased offerings for the various objects in- 
cluded in the home and foreign missionary 
and school work of our denomination in 
order more adequately to meet present-day 
world needs, and that such funds be raised 
and received by the Swedish Baptist Gen- 
eral Conference, to be reported, forwarded 
and distributed by the conference accord- 
ing to the objects included and the designa- 
tion of the donors. We suggest that our 
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churehes designate their funds to our own 
work and the other work according to their 
desire and ability, the understanding being, 
however, that such churches as prefer to 
send their funds direct to the Board of Pro- 
motion be privileged to do so. 

A Campaign for Tithers 


In order to reach our goal and stim- 
ulate the churches to “greatly increased 
offerings” on a much larger scale than 
ever before attempted, the board of trus- 
tees was authorized to conduct an in- 
tensive and vigorous campaign for tith- 
ers, to formulate and present to the 
churches their respective apportionments 
covering the whole sweep of missionary 
activity. Mr. John A. Spann of Chicago, 
one of the most active and honored lay- 
men, thrilled the convention by his ad- 
dress on “Christian Stewardship.” 


Two Commissions 


A commission on Sunday schools was 
appointed to make special provision for 
the enlargement of this work, to give 
serious consideration to its needs and 
claims, with a view of introducing more 
timely and effective methods and plans. 
Another commission on ministers’ and 
missionaries’ benefit, to confer with the 
Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Benefit Board 
of the Nortnern Baptist Convention, was 
appointed. 

Place of Next Meeting 


Owing to the fact that our theological 
seminary will commemorate its fiftieth 
anniversary in the fall of 1921, the next 
annual convention will be held in St. 
Paul, Minn. Rev. Arvid Goroh of New 
York was elected moderator for next 
year. 


A Study of the Credentials Pre- 
sented to the Buffalo Con- 


vention 
By W. C. BITTING 


It has been no small work to examine 
minutely each one of the nearly 4,000 
credentials presented to the Buffalo con- 
vention. The fruits of this study should 
be of interest, and are herewith pre- 
sented. The facts speak for themselves. 

The by-laws provide for only two kinds 
of delegates: (1) Any Baptist church 
in the United States may appoint one 
delegate, and one additional for every 100 
members; (2) Hz-Officio delegates. These 
are (a) accredited officers and members 
of boards of managers of cooperating or- 
ganizations; (b) officers and members of 
committees of the convention during 
their terms of service. No other persons 
than those indicated in these two classes 
have a right to present credentials, or 
to be accepted as delegates to the con- 
vention. 

It has been impossible to investigate 
each church, but apparently a few 
churches appointed more delegates than 
they were entitled to send. There were 
i101 churches whose delegates presented 
credentials that did not give the name of 
the city or the state in which the church 
was located. There were quite a number 
of persons who wrote their own creden- 
tials on scraps of paper of various kinds. 
It is questionable whether any delegate 
should write his own credentials. All 
such cases show that proper credentials 
signed by the clerk of the church were 
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either not prepared or left at home 
lost. 


Ex-officio Credentials 


Two hundred and forty-seven of the 
were presented by officers and memb¢ 
of boards of managers of codperati 
organizations and officers and mem 
of committees of the Northern | 
Convention as follows: Northern B 
tist Convention, sixty- -five; Foreign M 
sion Society, thirty-nine; Home Missi 
Society, twenty-four; Publication Socie 
fourteen; Women’s Foreign Mission { 
ciety, thirty; Woman’s Home Missi! 
Society, thirteen; 
seven; General 
fifty-three; 
Benefit Board, two. Since the Minis 
and Missionaries Benefit Board and t} 
Board of Education are incorporat 
they are no longer “committees of t) 
convention,” and it is therefore doubt 
whether under the by-laws they are ¢ 
titled to send ex-officio delegates. 


Invalid Credentials 7 


The by-laws make no provision for a! 
delegates from state conventions. S¢ 
eral years ago such _ provision w 
stricken from the by-laws. In spite 
the absence of such provision 100 pi 
sons were given credentials from the f 
lowing state conventions: Northe 
California, eight; Southern Californ) 
tour; Colorado, five; Connecticut, seve 
Delaware, four; Idaho, two; ‘Tllino, 
eight; Iowa, six; Kansas, one; Mai 
one; Massachusetts, one; Michigan, on 
Moniana, two; Nebraska, three; N¢ 
Jersey, three; New York, nine; Oh, 
four; South Dakota, ten; Vermo), 
seven; East Washington and Nor 
Idaho, four; Western Washington, fiv 
Wisconsin, four; Wyoming, one. — 

No provision has ever been made f' 
the sending of delegates by a city m} 
sion society, yet the city mission socie! 
in Denver issued credentials for one de: 
gate. 
Local district associations are not € 
titled to send delegates, and yet the) 
were fourteen from such associat on 
Aurora, Illinois, one; Mohawk Riv, 
one; Shiawassee, Michigan, one; Dutehe’, 
one; Monroe, one; Niagara, one; Sa. 
toga, New York, two; Bradford, yon] 
Pittsburgh, one; Welsh, Pennsylvan) 
two. Credentials were presented fre 
Jackson Association and Chautauq 
Association, which did not even nal 
the state. f 

Women’s societies are not entitled 
send any delegates to the convention, 
persons from six women’s societies | 
Baptist churches, four of these in Ni 
York state, one in Ohio, and one | 
Connecticut, presented credentials. 

State boards of promotion are not 


te) 
t 


promotion 
New Jersey. 


Bly G2 eS Ed 10. 
Some Observations 


1. There is great need that many Dt 
sons shall read the by-laws of the Nort 
ern Baptist Convention. Irregular 
dentials would not have been issue 
the by-laws had been known. 

2. A closer inspection of creden 
will be made at future meetings of 
convention, and persons will not be 
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red by the convention itself. The 
glem is to circulate these before the 
yention meets so that they may reach 
se who have been appointed ‘by 
rehes and be properly signed by the 
reh clerk, or other person duly 
jorized to do so, The almost illegible 
acter of some credentials, especially 


mselves after arriving in Buffalo, is 
added reason for a printed standard 


n. 

While the 134 persons who pre- 
ted invalid credentials is a small pro- 
tion of the nearly 4000 who regis- 
ad at the convention, it is a sufficiently 
ce number to justify calling attention 
the need for insistence upon regu- 


y. 

The facts also justify an urgent ap- 
| for the circulation of the Annual of 
convention, and also the Handbook. 
h volumes are now in press. The 
qual will contain the proceedings of 
Buffalo Convention, and may be had 
/ 50 cents. The Handbook contains 
acts of incorporation and by-laws of 
| 


convention and all of the codperat- 
organizations and the incorporated 
rds, and the by-laws of the boards of 
aagers of these organizations, and a 
list of all persons who are serving 
se organizations in official ‘capacity 
as members of boards and commit- 
3, besides much other useful informa- 
1. The price is $1. All orders for 
1er of these volumes should be sent 
post-office money order to the Amer- 
‘1. Baptist Publication Society, 1701 
sstnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. If per- 
al check is sent, add 10 cents for ex- 
nge. Both volumes are necessary to 
ry person who desires to be intelli- 
't concerning our denominational ac- 
ties. Those who wish them are ad- 
2d to send at once, as the number of 
ies of each volume will be limited. 
ly 350 copies of the Annual more than 
necessary to supply the delegates 
? registered at Buffalo will be printed. 
y 1000 copies of the Handbook will 
,issued, unless there is a demand for 
‘econd edition. 


: H 
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2 Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of First Church, Troy 


ict. 10-15 marks the one hundred and 
‘nty-fifth anniversary celebration of 
First Church of Troy. Organized Oct. 
'1795, it has continued through all the 
ceeding years to hold forth the word 
life. The church has had twelve pas- 
5, as follows: Rev. Isaac Webb, 1803- 
1; Francis Wayland, 1811-1816;; Chas. 
Somers, 1816-1822; Leland Howard, 
(31828; Peter Ludlow, Jr., 1829; Dr. 
‘amin Hill, 1830-1840; John Cookson, 
0-1842; L. O. Lovell, 1843; Dr. George 
‘Baldwin, 1844-1885; Dr. L. M. S. 
ynes, 1886-1897; Dr. George P. Perry, 
81911; Dr. Thomas H. Sprague, 1912- 
jt least sixteen men have gone forth 
mu the church as ministers of the gos- 
_ including Dr. William H. Main, pas- 
of the Memorial Church of Phila- 
ohia, Dr. Charles J. Baldwin of Deni- 
» Ohio; Rev. George Baldwin, Rev. 
‘bert Hatchman, Rev. J. R. Haswell 
others, 

* 


Five other churches owe their origin 
to this church: The Memorial, the See: 
ond, the Fifth Avenue and the Sixth Ave- 
nue, all of Troy, and the First of Water- 
vliet. 

The young people’s society, known as 
the Covenant Band, organized in 1863, is 
the oldest young people’s religious so- 
ciety in the United States, antedating 
even Christian Endeavor. The state 
B. Y. P. U. and the associated B. Y. P. U. 
were both organized in the church. 

Complete records for the 125 years are 


DR. THOMAS +H. SPRAGUE 


Pastor of the First Church, Troy, 
New York 


lacking, but in eighty-two years there has 
been over 2150 baptisms, in sixty years 
more than $125,955 has been given to 
benevolences, and in the last nineteen 
years over $243,000 has been raised for 
all purposes, 

It is of interest to know that during a 
portion of the earlier life of the church 
one of its trustees was Samuel Wilson, 
through whom the United States came to 
be known as “Uncle Sam.” 

The church owns a home for the aged, 
made possible through funds left by one 
of its former members. 

Within the last few weeks extensive im- 
provements to the church property, in- 
volving an expenditure of over $30,000, 
have been completed. They include the 
redecoration of the auditorium, a new 
pipe organ, hardwood floor, ete. 

The fact that the devoted people had 
just subscribed over $30,000 toward im- 


‘provements did not prevent their going 


over the top in the New World Move- 
ment. More than $31,000 was subscribed, 
the quota being $26,000. 

Dr. Thomas H. Sprague, the pastor, has 
served the church since 1912, and with 
the close of the anniversary exercises, to 
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the great sorrow of his people, he leaves 
the field to take up the work at Emanuel 
Church, Ridgewood, N.‘ J., one of the 
strong churches adjacent to New York 
City. During Dr. Sprague’s pastorate of 
over eight years approximately 220 new 
members have been received, over $25,000 
has been raised for current expenses, and 
more than $32,000 for benevolences. 

Dr. Sprague and Dr. Joseph C. Rob- 
bins, foreign secretary of thé Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, delivered anniversary ad- 
Gresses on Sunday. Wednesday evening 
was marked by greetings from local Bap- 
tist pastors and an address by Dr. John 
S. Zelie of the First Presbyterian Church, 
and Friday evening was featured by ad- 
dresses by the two living former pastors, 
Dr. Lucius M. S. Haynes of Cleveland 
and Dr. George P. Perry of Ossinning, 
N. Y., and by Prof. H. G. McKean of 
Union College. 


Centennial Celebration at Cazenovia 


Friday, Oct. 1, was a red letter day in 
the history of the Cazenovia Church. On 
that day its one-hundredth anniversary 
was celebrated. A large number of peo- 
ple from the New Woodstock and Fenner 
churehes and from Syracuse and else- 
where were present. 

The program was as follows: Prayer 
and praise service, conducted by Rev. 
Charles L. Rhoades of Fredonia, the pre- 
decessor of the present pastor, Rev. C. C. 
Winters; sermon, Rey. F. N. Darling of 
Binghamton, pastor in Cazenovia from 
1910 to 1916; roll call, in which several 
persons responded who have been mem- 
bers of the church for nearly sixty years; 
historical address, written and read by 
Rev. W. O. Stearns of Hamilton, a for- 
mer pastor of the church; reminiscence 
hour, in which a large number of persons 
participated; memorial service for former 
pastors now deceased, with special refer- 
ence to Rev. J. J. Keyes and Dr. Samuel 
H. Greene, who have passed away since 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
church; “greetings” from the mother 
church at New Woodstock and from the 
Cazenovia churches; sermon on “Christ 
in the Crisis Hour,” by a former Caze- 
novia boy and member of the Baptist 
Sunday school, Rev. Harry Clarke Cole- 
brook of Gloversville. The musical num- 
bers included a centennial hymn written 
by the pastor and sung by the congrega- 
tion. The social feature of the occasion 
was a dinner and a supper served at the 
church. 

The work in preparation for the cen- 
tennial and the inspiring program have 
had a wholesome effect upon the church. 
Pastor and people will enter the second 
year of the present pastorate with re- 
newed enthusiasm. During the year 
which has just closed there have been 
tewnty-one additions to the church, 
twelve by baptism. More than $10,500 
was subscribed for the five-year period of 
the New World Movement. The church 
has increased its subscriptions to mis- 
sions two and one-half times. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. Witt H, HoueuTon, pastor of the 
chureh at New Bethlehem, has accepted a 
call to the First Church, Norristown, and 
began his work there Oct. 10. 


Tut NortTH PHILADELPHIA Association 
held its sixty-third anniversary meeting 
with the Hatboro Church, Rev. F. C. 
Colby, pastor, Sep. 28 to 30. Rev. Walter 
Whitley was elected moderator and Rev. 
Clarence Larkin was again chosen to suc- 
ceed himself as clerk. The attendance 
was good and the program inspiring 
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throughout. Large place was given to the 
presentation of various phases of our mis- 
sionary work. WYhe introductory sermon 
was by Dr. L. W. Hainer. Rev. Thos. C. 
Bird preached the doctrinal sermon, on 
the atonement. There were a number of 
strong speakers from outside the associa- 
tion, among them Pres. Milton G. Evans, 
Dr. Geo. W. Swope, Rev. A. B. Wood of 
Porto Rico, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, Rev. 
Thos. W. Ycotng and Rey. Carl W. Petty. 
From the time the retiring moderator, 
Rey. Geo. S. Young, called the association 
to order until the final adjournment a fine 
spirit prevailed. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH an- 
niversary meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association was held with* the Tioga 
Church, Philadelphia, Oct. 5 to 7. Rev. 
F. Greville Eland preached the opening 
sermon. Prof. A. S. Hobart and Rev. A. E. 
Harris alternated in conducting daily 
Bible studies. Many unique features 
marked the meetings, such as the per- 
sonal testimony of Dr. C. H. Woolston, 
pastor of the East Church, given at the 
urgent request of the program committee, 
as to how he had won forty recruits for 
the ministry; the remarkable illustrated 
address delivered by Rev. Groves W. 
Drew, clerk of the association, on “Bap- 
tist Achievement and Opportunity in 
Philadelphia”; the demonstration of the 
work of the Baptist Union, under the di- 
rection of its executive secretary, Rev. O. 
T. Steward, and the roll call of the 
churches, when representatives from 
forty-nine churches, in sixty-five minutes, 
brought brief and cheery reports from 
their fields. The doctrinal sermon was 
preached by Rev. Carter Helm Jones, on 
“Great Salvation.” At the young people’s 
rally, Dr. M. J. Twomey of Newark, N. J., 
spoke on “Enlistment in Christian Serv- 
ice.’ At the final session the new moder- 
ator, Mr. Ralph I. Levering, with the 
other officers, was introduced, and Rev. 
Chas. H, Dodd, the vice-moderator, gave 
the closing message. The meetings were 
well attended, the building being fre- 
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quently crowded to the doors. More than 
a thousand messengers and visitors reg- 
istered. Pastor Harold S. Stewart and 
the Tioga Church gave a fine example of 
Christian hospitality. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE NINETY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
New Haven Association was held with 
the First Church, Wallingford, Rev. W. D. 
Lovett, pastor, Oct. 6. There was an un- 
usually large attendance from the thirty- 
eight enurches within the association. 
Rev. George C. Chappell, New Haven, was 
elected moderator for the ensuing year, 
and Dr. D. W. Phelps, New Haven, was 
elected clerk. Rev. N. B. Prindle of Shel- 
ton preached the annual sermon. The 
work of the mission circles was presented 
by Mrs. W. T. Thayer. Mrs. J. D. Rough 
spoke on “The Completion of Our New 
World Movement as a Woman Sees It.” 
Prof. D. H, Culp of Shanghai Baptist Col- 
lege spoke of his work and indicated the 
principle upon which China’s national 
salvation may be worked out. Dr. A. B. 
Coats set forth “Connecticut’s Unfinished 
Task,” and he was followed by Rev. A. F. 
Purkiss of Norwich, who gave an inspira- 
tional address on “The Goodness of Life.” 
A demonstration of daily vacation Bible 
school work carried on in Meriden was 
given under the direction of Miss Bridg- 
man, supplemented by an address by Rev. 
W. T. Thayer, director of religious educa- 
tion. A brief illustrated address on ‘Mak- 
ing America Safe for Americans” was 
given by Rev. H. B. Sloat, and the closing 
address on “The Church and the New 
Day” was given by Rev. D. B. MacQueen 
of Bridgeport. 


THE EIGHTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY of the 
Fairfield County Association was held 
with the Rowayton Church on Wednes- 
cay, Sept. 29. The three sessions—morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening—opened with 
impressive devotions conducted by Rev. 
L. J. Schoeppler of South Norwalk, who 
used as his themes “Prayer and the Word 
of God,” “Prayer and the Spirit of God,” 
“Prayer and the Work of God.” The an- 
nual sermon by Donald B. MacQueen of 
Bridgeport on ‘The Secret of Church 
Growth,” was an impressive -appeal for 
apostolic activity among our churches to 
secure much needed “new blood.” Other 
addresses were given by Rev. W. T. 
Thayer, Rev. Horace B. Sloat, state di- 
rector of promotion, and by Dr. A. B. 
Coats, general secretary of the state con- 
vention. The women’s meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. J. D. Rough of New Lon- 
don and Miss Isabelle Wilson, a mission- 
ary on furlough from Assam. The eve- 
ning session closed with a record-break- 
ing attendance. A short lecture (illus- 
trated) was given by Dr. Sloat on “Mak- 
ing America Safe for Americans.” By 
eight o’clock the auditorium and lecture- 
room were filled to listen to a _ heart- 
searching message on “Reproducing God,” 
by Dr. Tiliman Bowden Johnson, pastor 
of the Salem Church, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Twenty churches reported 117 baptisms, 


of tomorrow. 
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Teh BAP ELS 


with eighty-seven added by letter, mak 
a total gain of 204, but there was a ] 
of 301, making a net decrease of nin 
seven. Officers elected were: Moc 
ator, Rev. Ellis Gilbert, Danbury; el¢ 
Rev. Frank S. Clark, Rowayton. : 


Sunpay, Oct. 10, was a great day 
the Hartford Baptist churches. Tt , 
“Back to the Church Sunday” in all 
churches of the city—a campaign pus) 
by the Hartford Federation. Large ¢ 
gregations greeted Dr. H. J. White 
the First Church. Dr. White is now d 
of Baptist pastors in the city and is 1 
dering an ever-widening ministry 
Christ and the kingdom in a gr 
church. At the South Church Dr, J. 
Lackey completed ten years of pasta 
service. At the close of the morn 
service he gave the hand of fellows 
to twenty-five new members, eleven 
whom came by baptism. During — 
decade, 520 members have been added 
the church, making one new member 
every week throughout the entire _ 
torate. During this period the city | 
grown, the church has grown and ~ 
pastor has grown in the love and este 
of his people as well as the Bap 
brotherhood of the state. Dr. Lackey| 
now serving his second term as presid 
of the Connecticut Convention. He a 
is preaching to increasing congregatic 
in which one notices a large number 
men. On Tuesday evening, Oct. 26, | 
church will tender Dr. and Mrs. Lae 
a reception in honor of their faith 
work. The work at Memorial Church) 
taking on new interest under the lea¢ 
ship of Rev. Manford Wallace Schi 
lately installed as pastor. Rey. Jar 
Grant of New Haven was the accepta 
supply at the Asylum Avenue Chureh 
Oct. 10. This strong church, toget' 
with Olivet, in the city, and the W 
Hartford Church, is without a past 


VERMONT 


THE MEETING of the Central Verm) 
Association this year was held with | 
East Randolph Church Oct. 8. Rey. Yi 
A. King of Lawrence, Mass., gave a 1 
sage on “Sane Evangelism,” and in t 
mony with ideas expressed in this 
dress the association will this year w 
new endeavor fish for the Master. ‘| 
committee on evangelism is Rev. F. 
Volman, Rev. E. W. Puffer and Rey. B 
Lehigh. Addresses were delivered | 
Rev. William Reid of New York City 
“Stewardship of Life, Work and Wealt 
by Rev. E. W. Puffer, on ‘Problems 
Our Association”; and by Miss Beula 
Bates, on “Missing Fire.’ The meet 
for women, in charge of Mrs. J, A. Gre 
wood, was helpful. Prin. McFarlane 
Vermont Academy spoke of the fut’ 
prospects of the academy and asked } 
the interest of the Baptists of Vermon 
the academy. The annual sermon 1 
preached by Rev. B. J. Lehigh of Bat 
on “The Outlook and the Uplook.’” ‘ 
closing address on “The Vision if 
Wide” was given by Dr. W. L. Fergu 
of India, and was a fitting climax tj 
helpful day. ' 


RHODE ISLAND —_— 


THE CRANSTON STREET-ROGER WILL!) 
Church in Providence is to celebrate } 
fiftieth anniversary of the organizatior 
the Cranston Street Church Oct. 22 
The services will begin on Friday 
ning, Oct. 22, which is the real birth 
when Dr. F. L. Anderson will deliver 
address on “The Witnessing Chur¢ 
Sunday morning the pastor, Dr. Sel! 
R. McCurdy, will give a historical | 
mon, and in the evening Dr. 


& 


‘Fober 23, 1920 


hews is to speak on “The Faith of 
yeers.” The ordinance of the Lord’s 
yer will be observed at the close of 
“evening service. On Monday after- 
4a reception will be given to the sur- 
ng constituent members. Of the fifty- 
original members, nine are living, 
mn of whom are in this country and 
| of whom, Mrs. Jennie Bixby John- 
and Mrs. Mary M. Rose, are mission- 
sin Burma. After a social hour a re- 
jon will be tendered to the retiring 
‘or, Dr. McCurdy, and his wife. Dr. 
‘urdy closes his pastorate Oct 31 and 
sets to sail for Burma about the mid- 
of November. The church, founded 
he late Dr. M. H. Bixby, a missionary 
e on sick leave, has always been a 
h@hary church, not less than eleven 
‘ts members having seen service on 
foreign field and nearly as many 
g engaged in home mission work. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


' UNANIMOUS CALL to the Middle Street 
reh, Portsmouth, N. H., has been ac- 
‘ed by Rev. Isaac Higginbotham of 
hany Church, Boston. Mr. Higgin- 
ae has strongly held his Roxbury 
' for six years, that being his first pas- 
te after his graduation from Colby 
Newton. Portsmouth offers an ideal 
ortunity, with a fine, well-equipped 
ting-house excellently located, a sub- 
‘tial codperation and normal Christian 
vctation. Mr. Higginbotham will be 
‘Baptist bishop in that solid, interest- 
‘old city. 


Mississippi Valley 


| MINNESOTA 


ov. Linus JoHNSoN of the Bethany 
ech, St. Paul, Minn., on Oct. 8 was set 
t to the work of the gospel ministry. 
©. G. Lagergren was the moderator 
‘Adolf Olson the clerk. The principal 
3 were as follows: Sermon, Eric 
son; prayer, Adolf Olson; hand of 
wship, A. Edstam;; charge to the 
‘idate, G. A. Hagstrom; charge to the 
ch, EH. Schmidt. Mr. Johnson was 
uated from Bethel Seminary last 
Si 

MICHIGAN 


{t Toirp AvenvE Baptist Community 
“ch, Rev. Albert A. Trembert, pastor, 
h the midst of a gracious revival in 
h the pastor is being assisted by 
‘sy’ Simon Smith, a first cousin of 
famous “Gypsy.” There have been 
v conversions. 


INDIANA 


tj First Cuurcu of Columbia City 
Made a substantial addition to its 
ors salary, Rev. G. H. O’Donnell, who 
recently received overtures from a 
ber of churches but prefers to re- 
‘ with his present people. 


-R YEARS THE First CuHurcH, Ander- 
/has dreamed of the day when it 
ld possess a modern church building. 
| Spring there was begun the erection 
1€ first unit of such a plant. This 
be occupied in about two months. In 
| the church pledged $27,000 toward 
New World Movement, or $2000 more 
its quota. On Oct.-10, after careful 
aration, there began the taking of 
3€8, to be paid within five years, for 


the erection of a new building. That 
night, when the counting had stopped, it 
was found that the sum subscribed was 
$93,255.50—a result due in part to local 
and state leaders, but also to Dr. F. H. 
Divine of New York. The annual budget 
of this church, made up largely of wage- 


earners, will now be about $28,000. Rev. 
IK. L. Hamilton is pastor. 
IOWA 
A RECENT SUNDAY MORNING in the 


First Church of Glenwood witnessed the 
largest communion service since the pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. C. E. Hillis, began his 
work almost three years ago, the large 
auditorium being well filled. Six persons 
were received by letter at this service and 
others are coming by baptism. The an- 
nual supper, roll call and business meet- 
ing of the church was held Oct. 6, 250 
being present. All reports show the 
church in good condition, spiritually, so- 
cially and financially. The entire church 
has been organized on the family group 
plan. More money was raised last year 
than in any previous year in the history 
of the church. The benevolences also 
have increased over 60 per cent. A gospel 
team has been organized that will assist 
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in holding services in the 
churches in this association. 


pastorless 


ILLINOIS 


Dr. L. D. LAMKIN reports a good meet- 
ing just closed at Elvaston. Scattered 
forces were united and the church 
greatly encouraged. There were ‘num- 
erous conversions and a number of Bap- 
tists who held their membership else- 
where were brought into touch with the 
local church. The work at Olney is 
moving along well. The congregations 
are steadily growing and a spirit of re- 
vival is manifesting itself. 


Rev. T. EtmMer Jones of the First 
Church, Barry, reports as follows: “Big 
day Sunday, Oct. 3. More than 200 pres- 
ent at ‘promotion exercises.’ Promoted 
class of fourteen. Have added thirty 
members in eleven months. Good meeting 
at out-station recently. . Work in good 
shape.” 


Tue First CHuRCH, East St. Louis, Rev. 
Charles Durden, pastor, closed its church 
year with two excellent services, large 
congregations and eleven additions to the 
membership. It has been a good year— 
a record one financially. The church now 
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has three active missions, each with a 
good Sunday school and regular preach- 
ing services each Sunday evening. Dur- 
ing October the church is observing ‘“Bap- 
tist Month,” all the pulpit messages deal- 
ing with distinctive doctrines. A school of 
doctrine was held from Oct. 11 to 15. The 
following program was carried out: Six 
to seven, supper for the convenience of 
those» who work downtown; seven to 
eight, classes in doctrines of our faith; 
eight to eight-thirty, an open conference 
on Baptist organization; eight-thirty, an 
address by a visiting Baptist minister. 
During the month a campaign for sub-. 
scriptions to the denominational papers 
will be carried on. 


THe WoMAN’s Baptist MISSION UNION 
of Chicago met with the First Church of 
Austin Oct. 12. The attendance was the 
largest of the year. The woman’s society 
of the Logan Square Norwegian Church 
was welcomed into the union, making 
sixty-four Baptist churches now active. 
Americanization was the theme of the 
day. Dr. Gage, with six experienced 
workers, told what had been accomplished 
this summer in the vacation Bible schools. 
Miss McDowell of the University Settle- 
ment gave an interesting talk about her 
experiences in Americanization work 
among the foreigners at the_ stock 
yards. 


OHIO 


Miss IpA PAULINE McCoLLtuM, youngest 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar McCollum, 
died Aug. 28 as the result of an acci- 
dental discharge of a gun. She was a 
promising young girl, eighteen years of 
age, and was an earnest Christian, hay- 
ing been baptized into the membership of 
the Pleasant View Church by Rev. A. K. 
McCall in May, 1912. She leaves to mourn 
her, her parents, two brothers and two 
sisters, and her aged grandfather, J. M. 
McCollum, for many years a member of 
the board of the Ohio Convention. Her 
funeral was conducted by her pastor, Rev. 
W. B. Godsall. 


THE First CHuRCH, NEWCOMERSTOWN, iS 
jubilant over freedom from debt on its 


beautiful building. Nineteen years ago. 


the First Church was organized as a mis: 
sion, and for several years it had no meet- 
ing place of its own. An old store room 
was purchased and fitted up, and this 
served a few years. Finally it was de- 
cided to build, and in 1915 the present 
building was erected. There was a debt 
on it which at intervals was reduced. 
When Rev. W. B. Godsall of Missouri ac- 
cepted the pastorate, about a year ago, he 
and the membership began a campaign to 
wipe out the debt. The campaign was a 
success, and Oct. 3 was the time chosen 
to burn the last mortgage note. An all- 
day program was arranged. At the morn- 
ing service, Dr. T. F. Chambers, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Convention, 
preached a sermon that was greatly en- 
joyed. In the afternoon a varied program 
was followed, Colporter A. K. McCall, 
a former pastor, preaching a sermon. The 
greater part of the evening was given to 
an excellent history of the church pre- 
pared by W. R. Hosick, M. D., of Gran- 
ville, a former member of the church, 
who has had such a large share in bring- 
ing the church to its present prosperous 
condition, The history was a tribute to 
the faithful work of the members under 
the leadership of Pastors Taylor, Thomp- 
son, Malley, Long, McCall, Faubion, Wil- 
son, Lightner and Godsall. Members of 
the West Lafayette Church and their pas- 
tor, Rev. J. W. Hickman, were present to 
share in the evening service, and also 
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many members from the Pleasant Vi 
Church. { 

THE THREE CHURCHES, Butler, Riley ;, 
Perry, are being served acceptably | 
Rey. J. H. Proper of New Carlyle, wh 
he is also a teacher in the high vis 
Special meetings were held in the | 
latter churches last winter and spring, 
sulting in a number of additions, twe; 
five by baptism. Oct. 10 it was the p 
ilege of Colporter McCall to have a y 
in both the morning and evening s\ 
ices of the Perry Church and to assisi; 
the baptism of two young women. Th 
are a large number of young people ht 
At the close of the evening servic) 
young man came forward dedicating | 
life to any service to which his Ma; 
calls him, 


| 


KANSAS . 


AT THE CLOSE OF AN EVANGELISTIC ¢ 
paign last spring, a building project ° 
launched by the Baker Avenue Chu 
Great Bend, and about $20,000 was 
cured in pledges. Sept. 14-19 Dr. F.: 
Divine visited the field, and asa Ball 
his work these pledges have now ft} 
increased to $35,000, which is the amo 
needed. The pastor, Rev. C. E. Ha 
writes that work on the new church | 
fices has already begun. 


| 
Pacific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Pastors’ Retreat 


Sept. 27-29 the Baptist pastors| 
Southern California, to the numbe) 
about seventy, met at Camp Baldy 
mountain resort about fifty miles {) 
Los Angeles, for prayer and consul 
in preparation for the fall and wiik 
work. The hotel people gave themse( 
over to the conference and did everytt 
in their power to aid in the "after 


The session began Monday aften 
with a look into the Word of God. A 
tor a little later spoke of the problem 
his own church. The rest of the time’ 
given over to prayer. The afternoons 
sions were under a large oak tree inl 
great outdoors, and the evening sess! 
in the lobby of the hotel. : 

The retreat was not for great addreé 
but some great addresses were giver! 
der the inspiration of the Spirit of ? 
The problems of Southern Californi) 
the local churches and in the state! 
also the problems of our Northern } 
tist Convention were presented and) 
ferred about and prayed over. Thii 
dividual hunger of the pastors’ heartit 
gether with their own personal probl 
was also given thought. 

Pastors of large city churches and 
tors of missionary churches felt a fe) 
ship and communion that is common 
to men who love God and wish to d 
will. The oneness of spirit and pu!) 
was evident in a marked degree, 
every man came down from the mn! 
tain with a feeling of utter depend) 
upon God and a thorough conseciaey 
himself to the work and service.0 
kingdom. — } 

Already some churches are having § 
sons of prayer and others are begit! 
evangelistic services, and it is the gel! 
impression that the work in Sout? 
California has been started right in 
the leaders have been face to face 
their problems, one another and G 

FREDERICK G. DAY! 


~~) 
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- NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


uRSDAY, SEPT. 9, was a red-letter day 
e history of the Negro Baptists of 
sryille. When it opened there had 
deposited on their lot a large quan- 
of lumber, etc. By night, as the re- 
of the labors of ten white and two 
9 carpenters, a church house had 
: and the first services in it was 
i? 

| 

| 


jected that evening with all the car- 
rs present. The cost was $600. The 
ces of dedication will be held on 
ay, Nov. 14. 


gp First CHURCH, OAKLAND, Dr. John 
e, pastor, is having large congrega- 

and baptisms occur weekly. The 
city committee of the church, Mr. 
‘am H, Groat, chairman, arranges for 
vcial feature at each Sunday evening 
ce, One evening the Bird Whistler 
‘hted an audience that filled area and 
vies. The next Sunday evening, 
irt Newton Lynch spoke briefly en 
: Business, ” and the following week a 
ino orchestra rendered several na- 
airs. Following this feature the 
ir delivers a stirring gospel message. 
Lucille Hurlbut, well-known to the 
ist young people of the convention 
formerly a worker at Baptist head- 
vers, is efficiently filling the post of 
tary to Dr. Snape. 


if First CHURCH OF BERKELEY held 
anual meeting on Sept. 29, more than 
members sitting down to dinner to- 
vr. The reports showed a fine year’s 
. The membership is now 782, 133 
ig been added during the year. The 
jollar of indebtedness has been paid 


the mortgage released. Nearly $25,- 


as been collected and paid out dur- 
‘he year—for the debt on the build- 
for current expenses and for beney- 
‘es. The benevolences totaled $10,- 
9, representing payments on the 
yes of the membership to the amount 
/5,000 toward the New World Move- 
The church has about $6000 in 
' for the purchase of a pipe organ, 
ving an expense of approximately 
00. Plans for its installment have 
‘adopted. Plans are also being made 
aphasize evangelism during the year. 
is great student center it is felt that 
tis a great opportunity for soul win- 
’' The student secretaries, Mr. and 
Caldwell, are doing a fine work. Rey. 
a A. Pitt, under whose able and faith- 
eadership the Berkeley church has 
* such remarkable progress, is in the 
ath year of his ministry, He has 
2m himself to be a wise leader, and 
‘cordingly both loved and trusted. 

5 


| WESTERN WASHINGTON 

ORGE F, Hour, Jr., the youngest son 
Ir. George F. Holt, director of promo- 
‘for Western Washington, died at the 
2 of his parents in Seattle, Oct. 9. 
2 years ago typhoid fever impaired 
‘heart, which was further weakened 
Mfluenza last spring. This heart trou- 
roduced a lingering illness of sev- 
“Months. George was a most likable 
estimable young man, twenty-one 
3 of age, a member of the University 
‘ch, and a student in the University 
Yashington. As a student volunteer, 
yaS preparing for foreign missionary 


be 


ov. W. H. Swartz, acting pastor of the 
‘ch at Vancouver, is much encouraged 


he interest manifested by the mem-. 


and by the hopeful outlook. An ad- 
n to the church building has recently 
Made, at a cost of about $5000, and 


this will provide for a larger auditorium 
and more room for the growing Sunday 
school. The church is expecting to hold 
evangelistic services at an early date. 


THE CHURCH AT DryAD, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. S. L. Brown, has been mak- 
ing substantial improvements to its build- 
ing. A new roof has been put on, the ex- 
terior has been painted, and the interior 
walls have been papered. The spiritual 
condition of the church gives promise of 
real growth. 

THE CHURCH AT SouTH BEND, Rev. J. L. 
Peringer, pastor, has been making ex- 
tensive repairs on its building, and these, 
when completed, will enable the church 
to render a better service to the com- 
munity. 


Rev. E. E. Dturtery has closed his pastor- 
ate with the church at Burlington and 
will move with his family to California. 


AN ITEM FROM WESTERN WASHINGTON 
recently incorrectly stated that Rev. G. W. 
Stansbury had become pastor of the La 
Conner and Anacortes’ churches. It 
should have read that Rev. C. R. G. Poole 
had become pastor of these churches. 


OREGON 


Rev. W. L. Ritrey, formerly of We- 
natchee, Wash., began his pastorate with 
the Highland Church, Portland, Sept. 1. 
Already this splendid church is feeling 
the impetus of his consecrated leader- 
ship. 

Dr. W. T. MILLIKEN recently resigned 
the pastorate of the Highland Church of 
Portland to accept the pastorate of our 
strong church at Salem. He is a worthy 
successor to the splendid pastors who 
have led this noble church. Oregon Bap- 
tists congratulate themselves on his re- 
maining in the state, and the Salem Bap- 
tists are particularly happy in his con- 
sent to assume the pastorate of their 
ehurch. 


Rev. F. R. Leacu, recently of Manis- 
tique, Mich., is finding the work with the 
First Chureh of Medford encouraging. A 
goodly number have been received into 
membership, and all departments of 
church work have shown great improve- 
ment. 


Rev. F. W. SrarrrinGe was compelled to 
leave the Grace Church of Portland on 
account of his wife’s health; and although 
our Montavilla brethren regretted to lose 
this brilliant young preacher and conse- 
crated pastor, they have been made to 
rejoice in the acceptance of their call by 
Rev. W. H. Tolliver of Fort Seott, Kan. 
The Kansas brethren give assurance that 
Mr. Tolliver is one of their best pastors, 
and the Grace Church is looking forward 
eagerly to his coming. 

Rev. J. W. ANDERSON, pastor of the Mt. 
Olivet Church of Portland (Negro), is not 
only cultivating his large opportunities 
in Portland among his race, but is giving 
himself untiringly to the visiting of the 
smaller groups of Negro people in the 
various parts of the state. As general 
missionary for the Negro Baptists of Ore- 
gon, he is already recognized as a valu- 
able worker. No other church in the 
state has increased its membership so 
largely in the last few months as has Mt. 
Olivet. 
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Christmas Extraordinary 


Get EARTH’S GOLDEN DAY—(The 
birthday of the Prince of Peace) for your 
Sunday school or Young People’s Christ- 
mas Service and you will have a strong, 
impressive program with a meaning. 
Words by Rev. George O. Webster; music 
by J. H. Fillmore. Sample sent for 4 2- 
cent stamps. It will be worth the price 
if you use but one song or exercise from 
it. 

Give us your address (or others inter- 
ested) and we will mail free a new cata- 
log of Christmas services, cantatas, reci- 
tations and dialogs, solos, duets, trios, 
quartets for women’s voices, also men’s 
voices, and anthems for mixed voices. 

HYMNS FOR TODAY, a new 1929 
hymnal for Sunday school and church, 
contains 20 Christmas hymns and two 
Christmas service programs. Sample 
copy sent for examination. Orchestrated. 


If interested in Sunday school orchestra music you 
should know what we have for you. Write. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 532 Elm St.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


-METHODS 


of Church 
School 
Admin- 


By 
HOWARD JAMES GEE 


Cloth, $1.00 net 
W. C. PEARCE, International S. S 


TTS ays ol Assn, says: ‘‘A rich storehouse 
istration ot information. Wil) lead the Suaday- 
es §=S8C1100 Ss forward with mighty strides.’ 


Endorsed by Marion Lawrance, Prof. Athearn, and others 


F. H. REVELL CO. 158 5th Ave. N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
EE ED, OIE SE 6 A SS 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC REE 


HALL- MACK CO'S 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 


of our new Christmas Services 
Christmas Helper, No. 8, 15c. 
Songs, Exercises, Recitations. 
Christmas Story, 25c. 
Cantata (easy) for school or chorus. 
His Star, 25c. A song story. 
In the Garden — By C. Austin MILEs. 


On Victor No. 18020; Columbia, 78026. 
Edison, 80520. Sheet music, 25c at all dealers. 


Hall-Mack Co. 
rene hee pol 1018-20 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


7~“Come Ye Apart’ 


By DR. JOHN H. JOWETT 


Dr. Jowett’s new Year Book, contains a Scrip- 
ture passage, a thought and a prayer for a year. 


“Dr. Jowett has left America but he is still }lessedly with 


us in these nugget messages.’’——S. S. TIMES. 
ATTRACTIVE BINDING, Net $1.50. 
F.H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Individual Cups 


Every church should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494, Lima, Ohio 


HURCH FURNITURE / 


: Pews. Palpits, Chairs, Altars, Book mv / 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 

finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 

tory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, Ill. 


Where Are They? _What Are They? Are They? 


Can the Dead Communicate ‘ie 


. .an amazing, fascinating, eye-opening discussion from 
—Waeatchman-Examiner, 


DR. I. M. “Read this book . 
Haldeman’s a Biblical standpoint.”’ 
New Book At All Booksellers—F. H. REVELL CO., 


— . af 4 
Living « 
Cloth, $1.25 net 


158 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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SEVERAL MONTHS ago Rev. H. F. Cham 
came from China to Portland to assume 
pastoral care of the Chinese Baptists and 
general oversight of our Chinese Baptist 
work elsewhere in the state. Mr. Cham 
is an educated and consecrated worker. 
There is in Portland one of the finest 
groups of young Chinese Baptists to be 
found in the United States. The First 
Church of Portland had long maintained 
a mission among the Chinese in Portland, 
and during the past year there were nu- 
merous baptisms as a reward for faithful 
service to this splendid group of people. 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS have been made 
to the faculty of McMinnville College. 
Among the number is Prof. L. R. Shoe- 
maker, recently of Iowa, who will doubt- 
less greatly strengthen the faculty. The 
college hopes at no distant day to begin 
construction on one of the new buildings, 
and this will be a day of rejoicing for all 
the friends of the college, for no institu- 
tion is more worthy of a better equip- 
ment, if worthiness be based upon actual 
meritorious achievement and actual needs 
growing out of constantly enlarging de- 
mands, 


For SOME MONTHS there has been no 
pastor to work among the Italians in 
Portland, but Miss Nina Burch, under 
joint appointment of the convention and 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society, has 
continued to labor effectively in the two 
missions which are maintained among 
this group of foreign-speaking people. A 
successful daily vacation Bible school was 
conducted during the summer, and the 
work, particularly among the children, is 
encouraging at this time. It is hoped that 
an Italian pastor and his wife may be se- 
cured soon to labor among this important 
group. 


Rey, J. L. Bocur is making a fine im- 
pression as pastor of our church at The 
Dalles. The Dalles is one of Oregon’s 
foremost smaller cities, and there is a 
splendid opportunity for a large work in 
this place. 


THe First CuHurcH, Portland, is at 
present without a pastor, Dr. W. H. Waldo 
having resigned to accept the pastorate 
of the important church at Corvallis, 
where there is one of the largest student 
bodies, at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, to be found in the Northwest. 


Tue First CHURCH OF PORTLAND, popu- 
larly known as the White Temple, offers 
to the right man one of the greatest op- 
portunities in the country. Portland is 
growing in population rapidly, is also 
rapidly regaining her position as a Sea- 
port—as a natural outlet of one of the 
most extensive and fertile back countries 
on the continent, and is destined to be- 
come one of the great cities of the United 
States. 


Rev. E. A. GorrsBere, recently of Globe, 
Ariz., is proving to be the man for our 
important work at Astoria. Astoria is a 
port city, located at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River. While our church is small 
in membership, it is heroic in efforts. 
Few churches have subscribed more lib- 
erally to the New World Movement. Al- 
ready a project is on foot for a splendid 
new building, and Mr. Gottberg, experi- 
enced in several enterprises of this sort, 
will bring to the situation the right sort 
of leadership. 


Rey. W. B. Stewart, until. recently dis- 
trict missionary of the convention, has as- 
sumed the pastorate of the Glencoe Church 
of Portland: The success of Mr. Stewart 
as district missionary assures to the 
Glencoe Church a vigorous and construc- 
tive pastorate. 


OuR COLLEGE AT McMINNVILLE began 
the year with an unusually hopeful out- 
look, with probably the largest registra- 
tion for the opening week and certainly 
the largest freshman class in the history 
of the institution. Pres. Riley has re- 
turned to the college after a summer spent 
in the East recuperating. Although not 
fully recovered in health, he will be able 
to give continuous attention to his im- 
portant duties as president. 


Rocky Mountain ° 
States 


COLORADO 


Tuer Rocky MounTAIN ASSOCIATION met 
this year, Sept. 21-28, with the First 
Church at Golden, Rev. F. A. Kelly, pas- 
tor. This is the largest association in 
the state. It has thirty-nine churches, 
of which thirty-four reported. ‘The ses- 
sions were all of deep spiritual interest. 
Pastor Kelly gave a hearty and warm 
address of welcome to the churches of 
the association. As Golden is the first 
and oldest Baptist church in the state, 
he bade the children “make yourselves 
at home,” and this was the spirit all 
through the Association. Among the 
speakers were Dr. J. W. Bailey, presi- 
dent of Colorado Woman’s College, Dr. 
F. B. Palmer, secretary of the state con- 
vention, Rev. W. F. Ripley, secretary of 
the board of promotion, and also a num- 
ber of pastors. Reports from the churches 
showed that 1300 members had been 
added to the churches, Bethel Memorial 
ranking first with 110 additions, mostly 
by baptism. The women of the Golden 
Church served meals at the Woodman 
Hall. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
Church, Denver, was held on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 6. It was made a banquet 
occasion, and dinner was served to hun- 
dreds of people. The annual reports of 
the various departments showed that the 
past year has been the best for many 
years, and in some respects the best the 
church has ever known. The congrega- 
tions have been excellent, the number of 
accessions by baptism more than for many 
years, and the receipts for all purposes 
far above those of any year in the past— 
totaling more than $36,000. The mem- 
bership is also the greatest in its history, 


numbering more than 1650. The autumn 


work starts off with great promise. Dr. 
A. H. C. Morse has just entered upon his 
ninth year in this pastorate. 


Dangers and Evils of Endow- 


ments 


(Continued from page 1822) 


is that withholdeth more than is right 
[by endowments] but it tendeth to pov- 
erty.” 

“He heapeth up riches and knoweth 
not who shall gather them.” 

“Will a man rob God? But ye have 
robbed me [you have withheld from me 
by your endowments, instead of giving 
directly to me]. Bring ye therefore all 
the tithes into the storehouse [not into 
the bank or property], and prove me 
now herewith if I will not pour you out 
such a blessing that there shall not be 


“room enough to contain it.” 


Chicago. 


TE pAPTI 


The Open Forum 4 


(Continued from page 1830) 
not regard his intellect as a divi. 
given power to aid him in arriyin; 
truth (including distinctively spirj 
truth as well as other), I could ah 
abandon my caution as to the dangei 
the word and say that he would bh 
be looking after his “fundamentals,” | 
danger of the intellect is not in its 
but in its ab-use—that is, in usin 
out of accord with its own laws. Ar 
used rightly as to the matter in ( 
tion, I believe the intellect will tel’ 
that what is fundamental in Chris 
faith is not capable of being state, 
a detailed system of particular be) 
which one might express in a lis) 
“Yes’s” and “No’s,” in reply to that : 
dubious of all ways of getting at ti 
the peremptory questionnaire, but i 
be judged with much more certaint; 
the nearness with which one seems t 
approaching—in spite, possibly, of n| 
misapprehensions and errors in less) 
portant points—to heartfelt acceptan 
the great commandments: “Thou § 
love the Lord thy God with all they h| 
and with all thy soul, and with all! 
mind,” and “Thou shalt love thy n| 
bor as thyself.” We come pretty 
to the word “fundamental,” in the 
ness of its meaning, when we read: | 
these two commandments hangeth | 
whole law.” Of course I am not fo 
ting the countless acts of Christian| 
the manifold phases of Christian f} 
normally involved in the full cart! 
out of these commandments—so Gi 
less, so manifold, that no human |} 
will ever compass them all. My 
point is that uniformity of unders’ 
ing as to these details of fulfillment 
not rightly be regarded as “fundame 
in the same sense and degree as unif 
ity of desire and purpose and hone 
fort to fulfil, A LAYM 


Young People’s Work 


(Continued from page 1384) 


attained. In our state convention | 
ference of junior union workers | 
was an urgent demand for daily | 
reader’s cards, and also for a tit 
pledge card especially designed | 
juniors. We are already taking | 
toward the provision of both of the 


Junior Tithers | 

“To meet the demand for boxes 
used by the juniors who pledged % 
selves as tithers, our D. V. B. S. wo: 
gave us a pattern which can easi) 
mailed and worked out and decorati 
the local workers. I will mail you 
of these and a copy of our re-arré 
standard as soon as the latter is 0! 
press. 


Missionary Education 

“Complying with the recommend 
of our state committee on religious 
missionary education, we are recom)? 
ing to each junior union that it ! 
the Children’s World Crusade pla! 


. our missionary education headqué 


for its missionary instruction an¢ 
tivity. We feel sure that we have 
to a place where this can be done ef 
ally and satisfactorily.” 


ae 
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oe | Service and Sacrifice 


ACRIFICE is shot through life like a crimson thread 
S through the web. The lesson of it all is that a life 

will be judged not by what it gets but by what it gives, 
not by income but by output, not by possessions but by 
service. It comes both as warning and as inspiration to 
the sheltered classes, the classes of privilege, that in honor 
they are bound to offer service if only in part payment of 
their privilege. Could we trace the history of our smallest 
| commodity, necessities and luxuries alike, we would read 
| : a story of danger encountered and enemies overcome more 
thrilling than the subject of any bard’s ballad. If we 
stopped to think what the least of our possessions repre- 
sents of human toil and suffering, we would be filled with 
the wonder of life. 


WE live by the blood of the men who go in the jeopardy 
of life. Our appreciation of the ghastly sacrifices 
| by land and sea joyfully made to protect our freedom 
should quicken our imagination to appreciate the heroism 
of common life. We are bound up in a brotherhood of 
sacrifice and service. We will be unworthy of all that our 
heroic dead have saved for us, if we lose the conception 
of life as held for public ends. All our social selfishness 
and cruelties are due to a lack of imaginative insight, for 


which today there is no excuse. 
—Hugh Black. 
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ime Fresh from the Field 
Latest Publications from the Press of the 
gar dal ett ae Oo tl Sie SSS 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY After aicetm’ otmervice aaa 
dia, Rev. F. P. Manley is taking courses 
LL eee : | 
of study in the Kennedy School of Mis- 
d 3 ’ ¢ sions, Hartford, Conn. He is specializ- | 
Baptist Fundamentals Friday’s Footprints ing in Sengerit Hebe te 
’ 

The formal addresses delivered at the Pre- oung women in the school of religi 
Convention Conference in Buffalo, N. Y., June By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH Sore 2 eligious 
21 and 22, 1920, have been assembled in this : apni ‘ p sogy. 
volume. ‘Together they constitute a_repre- " Truth Eee in a tale eae in Paes Chaplain Frank C. Rideout of the. 
sentative and significant group of writings. oors. ere are missionary stories—almos f ; | 

Registering some of the more conservative two-score of them—told by a master of story- United States Army, who has been with } 
as well as some of the more liberal phases telling who has so coordinated her work and the Eleventh Field Artillery since it | 
peg PN I RUE ear er he SR ieadlatabde Pama rape es ee Was organized on the Mexia | 
c 3, - s + . . . 
tures of the Baptist heritage, the book is ing, wrarvuthateto.res er: chaptenndastostaseen 1917, and stationed with it at Camp 

: ae : personally conducted tour around the world 3 A || 
an index of some striking elements in the of missionary interest. Miss Applegarth’s Grant since coming from overseas in 
peiag,: (ral lakers beta ce nia today. = charming style in expression of her thorough June, 1919, has been transferred to Fort | 

as ; 7 grasp of facts is most effective to win atten- Leavenworth, Kan., where he becomes | 
$1.25 net, postpaid. tion and to lodge information. A worth-while post chaplain, in connection with the 
book for the juniors, and the seniors will not federal sdeving schools Chaplain Ride- | 
think it beneath them. Sites sas) | 
The Stature of a Perfect Man iste eee out has already gone to.his new station, | 
Rev. J. Alexander Ford of American | 
By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M. D. . Falls, Idaho, celebrated the thirty-fifth 

Au ae REP rn RIS 4, Old Trails and New anniversary of his ordination Sunday, | 

le ip LD cea SP re hilar Ae Oct. 10, by delivering an address on “The 
of natural laws in the spiritual world. Through Cc . » DY gs : 
science, “undreamed-of natural secrets have By COE HAYNE Light and Shadow of Thirty-five Years | 
precise comncnnaet of joie aceasta, Ae age ae in the Ministry.” The address was ne- 
department of this widely disseminated classi- ir ee ogi 6 apd ee ed ceived with marked interest and called 
fied knowledge in an attempt to indicate the fi = De OE eae eat ed forth many congratulations. 

ae : ve general captions: “The Frontier, The 

wealth of possibilities of teaching by means MRS brs Ye bea eri. & . . 
of parable the truth concerning the life City,” “Rural Communities,” “Industrial Com- Evangelist S. A. Hayworth and Singer | 
Boros eee He ae A ae bi a ut one er eee abe ade Detenna J. Audrey Sandefur of Indiana are en- | 
those laws of spiritua ealth which paralle inc s stories O e rontier, ty, an * ’ istic | 
the normal physiological processes of the body, Rural Missions. It tells us of foreign-speak- gaged : & two months evangelistic | 
and which may perhaps fitly be termed the ing work, the Gospel Cruisers, the chapel cars, campaign in Nebraska, the first meet- 
physiology of the inner life, should be help- the Mexican, Central American, and Indian ing being held at Wellfleet, which has | 
a sna cing jus to a correct understanding Missions, thus covering the work fostered by a population of 1200. The Baptist Church | 
. the two Home Mission Societies, the Amer- is the only church operating in the 
: ican Baptist Publicati Society, the Stat : 
Bosra tee eae Con senlibae eee City. Mission Y Setaties “ht Wellfleet field, and there is good op: 
. the Baptist denomination. portunity for religious work. 
Child of the Sea Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. Notable expansion is marking the work | 
at our church in Brookline, Mass. In 
By Mrs. J. P. DUGGAN . cis this aristocratic community it has gen-| 

The journal of a Christian worker in Porto The Triumph of the Mission- erally been supposed that a Sunday eve- 
Rico in the years immediately subsequent to ar Motive ; ning congregation could not be SUS- | 
be eaieee ct ae ees into pee by ee y tained. At the close of.eight months of 

nite ates. could not fail incidentally Z aes i 
to open windows upon the attractiveness of Edited by the Department of Missionary Edu- the pastorate of Rev. A, C. Archibald, 
the tropical scenery; but its finest service is cation, Board of Education of the Northern the evening congregation is larger than 
rN pe ide Pe neaier te the Home life of Baptist Convention that of the morning. The church has 

people. the humbler folk especially, and in ; just published a program of activities 
showing how practical is the touch of the i * 

seu " A series of closely related chapters, designed f h hich ] b i. 
woman missionary upon the home interests = aA . or the year which calls for the best ef 
of intelligence, health, and morals. The book to show "the selation™ ab the | Chis ao fort of ever b 

H : ’ : . sionary motive and message, not only to the rt o very member. 
has been adopted as collateral reading for aoe 4 Segre, s 
mission circles. Illustrated. oe ee ebay yon big ey eae the Rev. Austin J. Thames, who has been 

: Freedom (aN Fsakeryy) Of. MAD ING) Leone: the district secretary of the Missouri 
Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. heroic struggle toward higher civilization. The ae | 
work of the missionary motive in the World State Association for the Kansas City 

Th . ° War, the social applications of this motive at district for the last four years, died sud-) 

e American Baptist home and broad. the power of the Ghristan || {denly| oni Monday evening; /OCk iii 
spirit, im shapm © Lee eart trouble. r. Thames has been al 

Year-Bo f to the world, and the appeal of the missionary * aura “17 
ok or 1920 motive to young men and women—these are efficient and untiring worker. He will 

A sop vlete tle a and record of North- some ve the avis handled by the group of be greatly missed. 
ern Baptist Activity for the past year. peculiarly qualified writers. Dr. George H. Stair of the Englewood 

75¢ net, postpaid. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid. Church, Chicago, is preaching a series) 


of Sunday evening sermons on “Wed- 
ding Bells” to large audiences. 

Dr. W. F. Ripley, director of promotion 
for Colorado, has prepared a Baptist cal- 
endar, a copy of which has been sent to 


SEND FOR THESE TWO NEW CATALOGS 


The Church and Selected Book Catalog every Baptist church in the state. 

. with The First Church, Davenport, lowa, 

Sunday School Builder lid B ll ° Dr. A. Frank Houser, pastor, is seeing 
Holi ay Du etin conversions almost every Sunday, and 

Our new, large, illustrated, classified catalog of A carefully selected list of books for all pur- the mid-week and Sunday services call 
Church and Sunday School supplies, Bibles and posed te ete Las lid eyo anyone: together large congregations. Rev. J. C.| 
Testaments. An encyclopedia of material for uate Al aE ACeLL auth tes 300 Pinas piiccuaa Colby of Hattsburg, Pa., occupied the 
every need. illustrated list of Holiday material. pulpit recently, preaching a sermon which 


was greatly appreciated. | 

On Sunday morning, Oct. 17, the Claim 
Street Church, Aurora, Ill, extended a 
hearty and unanimous call to Rev. F. E 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY |] Sencha ess Mow en 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis New York Los Angeles Kansas City Seattle Toronto alles Ay: ood is supplying the Claim Street 
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Get Busy! 


E know a church of 500 members or more in 

which only three copies of THe Baptist are 

taken. We will give you five guesses as to the reason. 

Do you say it must be a German or Scandinavian 

church? You are mistaken. Nota half dozen people 

in that congregation would understand any of these 
languages. 

Do you think it is because the people can’t read? 
Wrong again, for the members are above the average 
in intelligence. 

A third surmise may be that they consider THE 
Baptist “dangerous”; but, so far as we know, neither 
pastor nor people have ever hinted at anything of the 
kind. 

Number four says that it must be because they can’t 
afford the subscription price. Ha! Ha! If you had 
ever seen them or their homes you wouldn’t make that 
guess. 

Well, says another, then it must be because they 
take another Baptist paper. Absolutely wrong; they 


do have a few copies of the Baptist state bulletin, but 
that does not count as a denominational paper. 

Give it up? Well, the trouble is that the people of 
the church have never had this matter put up to them 
as it ought to be. O, yes, the pastor has mentioned 
Tue Baptist from the pulpit and has told the people 
they ought to take it; but that doesn’t go far. Most 
of them forgot all about it before they reached their 
homes. 

Do you know what would happen if the pastor made 
up his mind to push Tue Baptist? They would have 
a club of fifty or more within two weeks. That pastor 
is a hustler. When he sets out to do a thing, it gets 
done. The trouble is that he hasn’t hustled for THe 
BAPTIST yet. | 

He has many things to do. When he and other 
pastors like him get busy for Ture Baptist we shall 
be compelled to increase our office force to keep up 
with the new subscriptions. 

Boost Tue Baptist! 


THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the ‘post- 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 


Editor-in-Chief: Watuan A. CRANDALL 
Managing Editor: Epcar L. KitLtaM 
Associate Editor; ArtTHuR W. CLEAVES 


Contributing Editors: 


Prestipent Grorce E. Horr Proressor WiLL1AM Lyon PHELPS 

Heten Barrett MonTGOMERY Mrs. BERTHA GRIMMELL JUDD 

PRESIDENT LEonARD W. RILEY REVEREND FREDERICK E. TAYLOR 

REvEREND S. W. CuMMINGS PRESIDENT JoHN W. BAILEY 
GovERNOR GaRL E. MILLIKEN 


RATES: Single subscriptions, $2.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
more, $2.25; church clubs including every family, $2.00; single copies, 
10 cents. In foreign countries the postage is $1.04 extra; in Canada, 
52 cents extra. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new ad- 
dresses should be in our hands at least two weeks before the change 
is to go into effect. REMITTANCES: Should be made payable to 
THE BAPTIST. Acknowledgment made through change of label date. 
All subscribers are regarded as permanent and are expected to notify 
the publishers and pay arrearages if they wish to discontinue THE 
BAPTIST. 

ADVERTISING: 
agate lines), $125.00. Cc 
application. Address E. L. Killam, Director of Advertising, 

earborn Street, Chicago, II). iy a 

CORRESPONDENCE relating to subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE BAPTIST, Subscription Department, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. t ‘ 

. BRANCH OFFICES: The office of the state director of promotion 
in each state is an office of THE BAPTIST. 


Rate per agate line, 30 cents; full page (420 


No time or space discounts, Cover rates on 
? 417 South 
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ANNUITIES 
and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs. Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Secretary, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 

ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
Work, uN. Xs 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Frank W. 
276 Fifth 


Baptist Board of Education. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The General Board of Promotion of the 

Northern Baptist Convention. J. Y. 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Biblesand Bonds’’tells 
the interesting story of 
a world wide work and 
a safe investment yield- 
ing as high as 8%. 


Ask for Booklet B 


American Bible Society 
Bible House Astor Place New York 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our Corporate name is 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 
23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Short Talks on Invest- 


ments 
By. Lee B. Dory 


Real Estate Mortgages 
THE MORTGAGE OR TRUST DEED 


S security for the payment of his 

note, the borrower also executes a 
mortgage or trust deed covering certain 
real estate. A mortgage is usually made 
in favor of the lender, and a trust deed 
to a third person or corporation, in 
trust for the lender, whoever he may 
be. The custom varies in different 
states, but the use of the trust deed is 
increasing. Where a reliable trustee is 
named, it has the advantages of equal 
security for the lender and of rendering 
the loan more easily transferable, with- 
out the necessity of the holder’s name 
appearing on the public records. Their 
legal effect, as security, 
the same. In both, the borrower must 
be named, with his domestic status, 
whether married or single; the mort- 
gagee or trustee must be named; there 
must be words of conveyance, with a 
full legal description of the property; 
the terms of the debt and note must be 
distinctly referred to; customarily there 
are covenants by the borrower to pay 
taxes and insurance, to maintain the 
physical condition of the property, and 
to reimburse the holder of the loan if 
the latter finds it necessary, for his own 
protection, to incur these or other ex- 
penses. The instrument must be dated; 
signed by the owner of the property, 
together with wife or husband, if mar- 
ried; acknowledged before a judicial 
officer or notary public; recorded in the 
county where the land is situated, and 
the recorder’s certificate, showing book 
and page, endorsed on the document it- 
self. 

Individual mortgagees are sometimes 
careless about recording. It should never 
be omitted, as it is an effectual means 
of preserving the lender’s rights. Even 
in cases where the lender has implicit 
faith in the borrower, it is advisable for 
the following reasons: The borrower 
may afterwards obtain a second loan 
from someone else. If the latter be with- 
out notice of the prior loan and records 
his mortgage, the law gives him prece- 
dence; or if the borrower should suffer 
such reverses as a judgment or bank- 
ruptcy, his creditors might enforce their 
claims against his real estate, to the 
detriment of the holder of an unrecorded 
mortgage. 

When a recorded mortgage is sold, the 
transfer is usually made by an assign- 
ment from the original mortgagee to the 
new holder of the loan. For the latter’s 
complete protection, the assignment also 
should be acknowledged and recorded. 


THE ABSTRACT OR TITLE EVIDENCE 


The lender should hold an assurance 
that his mortgage is a first lien on the 
property. Formerly, an abstract of title, 
with:an attorney’s written opinion, was 


is practically - 
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almost exclusively used, and it is still 
quite generally employed. An abstract 
is simply the history of the title to 
piece of real estate, as shown on th 
public records, and should summarize 
the record of every document affecting 
it. From an examination of this abstract, — 
the attorney can determine whether the 
public records show that the borrower 
has clear title and whether the particu- 
lar mortgage is a first lien. It has its 
limitations, however: It does not pur- 
port to show anything not appearing on 
the records. For example, a tenant may 
hold possession of the property under a 
long-term lease or through an agreement 
to purchase. Even though his lease or 
contract is not recorded, his being in pos- 
session will give his rights priority, and, 
as above suggested, these would not ap- 
pear on the abstract. Personal inquiry. 
is an added precaution to be observed 
where the borrower is not in personal 
possession of the property. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 1346) 


To conserve the stand taken by young 
people for Christian work in the revival 
campaign conducted by himself, Evang- 
elist John M. Linden of Madison, Wis., 
in each community is organizing these 
young people into a Christian work or- 
ganization, whose object is mutual en- 
couragement and the getting of other 
young people to decide for Christian 
work as a vocation. Recently at Troy, 
Mo., where four churches codperated in 
the campaign, forty young people took 
this stand on the last Sunday, and there 
was organized immediately the Troy 
Christian Work League. 


Dr. Loran D. Osborn, formerly presi- 
dent of Des Moines College, but for the 
past eight years head of the extension 
division of the University of Colorado, 
has accepted the unanimous invitation of 
the board of trustees of Union College 
of Iowa to serve as dean for the ensu- 
ing year. The board of regents of the 
University of Colorado graciously granted 
a year’s leave of absence to Dr. Osborn 
in order that he might be free to serve 
Union College. | 


Dr. John Marvin Dean writes: “It is 
known to many friends that I have un- 
dertaken work as a co-pastor with Dr. 
Straton at the Calvary Church, New 
York City. We both believe that there 
is a great opportunity to build up 4 
strongly evangelistic and missionary. 
church in the heart of Manhattan. Al: 
ready the favor of Christ seems to be 
upon our united work. Miss A. L. Stock- 
ton, who has been associated with me in 
Christian work for several years, will 
also give a large part of the year to 
Calvary Church. We are, however, both 
reserving some months of our time fo 
evangelism and Bible conference work, 
and I shall be glad, as hitherto, to an 
swer correspondence regarding our ap 
pointments. Prayer is requested from 
the readers of THe Baptist for our soul. 
winning and Bible-training work in New 
York. There is ‘a great door opened, 
but the adversaries are many.” 


A census taken recently among 200¢ 
students at the University of Chicago b) 
the Board of Christian Union reveale¢ 
that among the 2000 there is only ont 
atheist and two agnostics, and that moré 
men go to church than women. 
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Tho Bulletin Board 


Laymen’s Conference on Evangelism 


ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN will be the principal 

speaker at the opening session of the Mid-West Lay- 
’s Conference on Evangelism, which begins in Chicago 
ay, Nov. 5, at 7:30 p. m., and closes with a great mass 
ting the following Sunday. ‘ 
The conference is a call to all laymen of the Middle West 
are desirous of seeing a more definite, vigorous and com- 
iensive program of evangelism in the local churches, in 
Y. M. C. A., in the Gideons, and in all other such organiza- 
3 loyal to the church of Christ. Laymen from all over the 
itry are expected to attend the stimulating sessions, and 
speakers will be drawn from among the leading characters 
‘hristian service. Headquarters for the conference will be 
Association Auditorium, Central Department, Chicago 
1.C. A., 19 S. La Salle St. 
Among the speakers are Dr. John Timothy Stone, Dr. 
rard Agnew Johnston and Frank Goodman, the converted 
bler. Our Baptist laymen should have a large repre- 
ation. 


Christian Americanization Card 


dIS is the time to emphasize the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
with all its significance to Americans of today. The 
man’s American Baptist Home Mission Society has pub- 
ed an attractive little card- bearing a message by Rev. 
s. W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist Church of 
sago. The card is gotten up in two colors and is just the 
g for use as invitations, place cards or gifts. It sells for 
mts a card, or 20 cents a dozen, and can be secured from 
literature department of the General Board of Promotion 
ny of the following addresses: 276 Fifth Ave., New York 
; 700 Ford Building, Boston, Mass.; 2969 Vernon Ave., 
sago; 506 Columbia Building, Los Angeles. 


Facts Concerning Africa 


‘RST: Equatorial Africa is so rich in natural resources 
‘that it has attracted the cupidity of the nations of the 
ld. The gold mines and the diamond fields have long con- 
ited the world’s Eldorado, and recently the copper fields 
tongo have been opened up. A recent missionary traveler 
rts that as he sat in his tent door he could look out over 
s of hills which were tinted green by the copper ore— 
vably the richest in the world—which lies on the surface 
he ground. 

2. Eighty millions of pagans in the heart of Africa are 
sht between two forces. Forty millions of Mohammedans 
‘advancing from the north and threaten to sweep like a 
1 over Central Africa. From the south, commercialism is 
ming up the rivers and building steel rails through the 
sle, and, as someone has said bitterly, the Christian nations 
Civilizing the black man within an inch of hell. Hundreds 
housands of young men are leaving their primitive homes 
are thrust into the artificial life of the great labor centers. 
it liquor and many other by-products of civilization are 
ermining the health and moral life of multitudes in the 
interior. 

3. In the heart of Africa there are at least thirty million 
ans for whom no church has made any provision. Africa 
been called “the dark continent,” but at the present rate 
‘rogress we will draw it in green and it will be called “the 
ut Mohammedan country,’ for Mohammedanism, forty mil- 
| Strong, is crying, “Africa for Mohammed,” and is now 
ae over the continent its bigoted, fanatic and intolerant 
i The missionaries have driven in a wedge from the 
- COast of tropical Africa and another wedge from the west 
St, and the great unanswered question at the moment is 


whether a battleline can be thrown straight across the heart 
of Africa and held strongly enough to stay the oncoming 
hordes from the north. 

5. The physical needs of Africa are appalling. 

6. A Christian Africa is essential to the political and 
economic wellbeing of the world, and a great constructive 
Christian program is the need of the hour. This must involve 
a great strengthening of the evangelistic work, an educational 
program of the first magnitude, and medical work which in 
some sense will heal this open sore of the world. 


Good News from Salvador 


LEADING lawyer and government official in the city of 

Usulutan, El Salvador, invited our general missionary, Rev. 
EK. L. Humphrey, to be present at the election and inauguration 
of new officials of a new town on the coast and to give them 
a gospel message. A Spanish business man and coffee grower 
in the same city is encouraging Mr. Humphrey to hold meet- 
ings on his coffee plantation and provides the missionary with 
a horse and traveling outfit and every other convenience pos- 
sible. His wife and sons and daughters are most friendly. 

Not long ago a colonel of the national army in a small 
town in Salvador invited Mr. Humphrey to speak in front of 
the city offices. The officials of the town listened to the gospel 
message during a fifteen-minute address. 

Mr. Humphrey recently went to the governor of this de- 
partment about a case of illicit selling of rum in a country 
place. The governor promised to put a stop to it. When the 
missionary returned to the place later, the selling of rum had 
stopped. 


The Crows up to Date 


HE following letter has been, received from Dr. Bruce 

Kinney of Denver, Colo., joint division secretary of the 
Home Mission and Publication societies for the states -west of 
the Mississippi River: 

“T desire to bring down to date a record of the work 
among the Crow Indians following the interesting history 
given by Dr. Proper in your current issue. On Sept. 12 I had 
the privilege of assisting Missionary Petzoldt to organize the 
Indians in the Big Horn Mission into a church, with ap- 
proximately sixty charter members. Some church that has 
an old-fashioned communion set could find a fine place for it 
by communicating with Rev. W. A. Petzoldt of Lodge Grass, 
Mont.” 


The Society of the Open Bible 


NEW society to stimulate the systematic and frequent 

study of the Bible has been formed in Whitefield, N. H. 
A year ago the people of that northern New England town 
united in a plan to keep their Bibles open continuously in 
homes and offices. Among the looked-for results of the plan 
were, first, encouragement and help in memorizing Bible pas- 
sages; second, direct effect upon the children of the household, 
who, seeing the open pages, would naturally pause to read; 
third, the possible influence upon the visitor or caller in the 
home, whose frank curiosity would be aroused by the sight 
of the open book; fourth, the constant message of helpfulness 
or restraint which the open pages of the sacred book could 
not fail to suggest. 

One hundred people of all ages and various occupations 
have been keeping their Bibles open in the homes of White- 
field for a year past, and who can measure the silent influence 
for good which the practice has brought to these students of 
the sacred word? In only one other town, Ashland, has the 
plan been followed. One of the society’s officers spoke at a 
meeting there last fall, and the report comes that many Bibles 
lie open in the homes of Ashland. The idea has, then, been 
tested and found helpful. 

At a recent meeting of the society it was determined not 
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only to continue, but to expand. Therefore the society now 
invites a more general membership. Anyone, anywhere, who 
approves of the society’s aim—that is, to keep the Bible open 
in home or office—may become a member upon request. A 
numbered certificate will be sent to each new member, also a 
supply of small folders for free distribution. 

The people of Whitefield have so far financed the under- 
taking. Any contributions toward the expenses of the society 
(printing, postage, stenography, etc.) are entirely optional. 
Correspondenes is invited and should be addressed to the 
secretary of the society, Mr. J. C. Pillsbury, Whitefield, N. H. 


Christian Conferences 


HE conferences that will be set up during the coming fall 

and winter months in cities having paid secretaries of 
the federation of churches constitute a significant codperative 
movement among Christian workers. These conferences are to 
consist of employers and employés in the large industries 
located in these cities, who will together consider the applica- 
tion of the Christian spirit in industrial relationships. The 
conferences are promoted by representatives of the various 
social service departments of codperating denominations. 


The Unfinished Task 


NENERAL DIRECTOR GRANT M. HUDSON of Michigan 
Gy has sent the following message to the churches in his 
state: 

“We must and will meet the needs of our great missionary 
enterprises. We must and will, finally, reach every member of 


every church within the borders of our convention with the - 


appeal of the Great Commission. Not until then will our task 
be an accomplished rather than an unfinished one; not until 
then will each church have measured up to the quota of its 
full ability before God. One-third of our state allotment is 
yet unpledged. What is the record of your church? Pastor, 
men, women, the challenge is out to you. We want a great 
wave of evangelism to sweep over our churches. We pray 


earnestly that there may be poured out such a blessing. Yet™ 


we fear that until we quit robbing God and persisting in re- 
fusal to bring all the tithes into his storehouse, such a blessing 
as is desired will not be forthcoming. 

“Listen to the words of Dr. Gleiss in the Detroit Union 
Messenger: ‘Many have rather cynically charged that it is 
‘nothing but a money-raising scheme.” How unfair and un- 
christian: for 1900 years the Christian church has been grossly 
ineffective and insincere in its protestations of loyalty to its 
Lord and Christ. Hundreds of millions have never yet heard 
the good news. Think of bleeding, famished, destroyed Eu- 
rope. Our ‘$100,000,000 program has provided little for this 
great need, and were it not for consecrated souls who have 
given generously beyond the New World Movement plans, we 
as American Baptists would be unable to do our part in the 
pressing reconstruction needs and opportunities in Europe. 
Our denominational boards and leaders are vigorously at work 
on consummation plans. These will come to every church 
very soon. The crying needs of the world demand that even 
more than $100,000,000 shall be raised.’ 

“It is the purpose of the promotion board, quietly, but 
steadfastly, in prayer and faith, to carry the vision to every 
loyal church and every loyal Baptist until the needed funds 
are raised. We want to place the spritual emphasis in the 
very heart of this movement. Only as we do can we succeed, 
and any success without it would be a dismal failure ” 


A Pageant for the Bible and Missions 


OMAN’S mission circles and other groups studying 

Mrs. Montgomery’s book, “The Bible and Missions,” 
should get a copy of the pageant entitled, “A Message for 
Man,’ just published by the Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Union of Georgia. It makes an interesting and appropriate 
program for use in connection with the book. 

There are seventeen characters (though this number can 
be reduced if desired) representing the Old and New Testa- 
ments; India, China, Burma and other mission fields; transla- 
tion; the British and Foreign Bible Society and the American 
Bible Society; Great Britain, the United States, and the world. 
The costumes are simple, and the whole pageant is impressive. 
The price is 10 cents. 

Send for copies to the literature department of the General 
Board of Promotion at any of the following addresses: 276 
Fifth Ave., New York City; 700 Ford Building, Boston;. 2969 
Vernon Ave., Chicago; 506 Columbia Building, Los Angeles. 
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Important Acquisitions by the University 0 
Chicago a 


IRECTOR JAMES HENRY BREASTED of the Orien 

Institute of the University of Chicago, who recent! 
turned from an archeological survey of the Near Hast, re 
that the remarkable collections which the expedition was ah 
to purchase have arrived at the Haskell Oriental Museum ar 
are now unpacked preparatory to their public exhibition, 

Among these is a complete group of twenty-five paint¢ 
limestone mortuary statuettes from Egypt, representing tl 
deceased and the members of his family engaged in all gor 
of household activities. They date from the Old Kingdo 
(3000 to 2500 B. C.) and form the most extensive group 
such figures ever discovered in one tomb. 

A beautifully written papyrus roll of the Book of the Dea 
probably of the seventh or sixth century B. C., is far the be 
manuscript of this book as yet brought to America; and tl 
purchase of the Timins Collection of stone weapons and imp) 
ments gives to the university the finest collection of Egypti: 
Stone Age industries in this country. | 

From Asia come a series of 258 cuneiform tablets contai 
ing business records and a copy of the Royal Annals of Senn 
cherib. The latter document is in the form of a six-sided pris 
of buff-colored terra cotta in perfect preservation. It recor 
the great campaigns of the famous Assyrian emperor, inclu 
ing the western expedition against Jerusalem in which | 
lost a large part of his army. No such monument as this h 
-yet been acquired by American museums, and it will be 
primary value to students and of unique interest to the publ 
Of other cuneiform documents, the purchases total a thousai 
tablets, some of special literary and religious interest. 


Educational Institutes or Schools of Methods 


HE Publication Society has planned through its ‘division | 

institutes a heavy program for the autumn and ear 
winter. A major institute has already been held with t 
churches of Camden, N. J., and vicinity, and it was high 
satisfactory and successful. More than 500 registered tie 
courses on the opening day, and the attendance at the ara 
increased until the closing day. The next institutes will 
held with the Toledo Association, Oct. 24-29; at Charlestc 
W. Va., Oct. 31-Nov. 4; Lansing, Mich., Nov. 7-12; Milwaukr 
Wis., Nov. 14-19; Rio Grande College, Ohio, Nov. 28-Dec. 
Topeka, ‘Kans., Dec. 5-10; Kansas City, Dec. 12-16. 

Other institutes are being arranged for early in the ni 
year in Indianapolis, Ind., and several other large centers. © 
is hoped that the illness of Director T. B. Frizelle will not inti 
fere with the program as planned. He is confined to his b 
with a severe case of systemic poisoning, the result of ni 


Bacone College | 


NE of the most encouraging features of our work with t 

Indians is the absolute confidence they have in the Hor 
Mission Society. They feel that the Home Mission Soe | 
unselfishly and deeply interested in them, and that it may 
trusted to safeguard and sacredly invest such funds as MI 
be entrusted to it. Great credit is due Pres. Weeks for tl 
favorable attitude of the Oklahoma tribes. 

School opened Sept. 7 at Bacone with a large atteaay 
Two hundred have enrolled to date. This is as many as ¢ 
be taken care of with the present equipment. It was or 


inadvisable to erect tents for the students this fall. Pr 
Weeks says that the class of students is the best he has se 
in the school. The tribes represented are as follows: Cre 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Seminoles, Euchee, Shawnee, Kiowa, Co 
manche, Arapahoe, Caddo, Wichita, Mississippi-Choctaw, Ch 
enne, Mono, Pottawatomie, Crow, Hopi, Oyoe, Osage and Paw! 
—in all, twenty. 


Free Baptist Women 


A T a special meeting of the board of managers of the F 

Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, held in Ocean Pa, 

Me., Oct. 12, 1920, Miss Edna A. Folsom of Sanford, Me, © 
elected treasurer of the society. She succeeds Miss Edyth 
Porter of Peabody, Mass., who for several years has faithfu 
served the society and resigns because of ill health. Atl mo 
belonging to the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, 
cluding bequests and gifts, should be sent to the new treasur 


: 


The Attractiveness of the Pastorate 


‘much is being said about inadequate salaries 
and the difficulty of getting along with obstrep- 
ss ehurch members, that one who has had no 
‘rience in the pastorate might conclude that a 
or must be of all men most miserable. Pos- 
i this impression is confirmed by the numbers 
leave the pastorate for business life or for 
‘al positions as professors, secretaries, bishops, 
~The Interchurch printed a pamphlet in which 
en ministers tell ‘‘Why I Am Glad I Am a 
ister.’’ It is significant that just one- third of 
e fifteen are not now pastors. 

{he pastor has his trials. Some receive sala- 
so small that they have hard work to make 
-ends meet and are constantly under the har- 
‘fiancially. In some eases the salary promised 
ot paid promptly, and the preacher must bor- 
if he can, to meet his obligations. It may be 
many of his church members shirk responsi- 
y and leave him to tug and sweat practically 
ie. He worries about the small attendance at 
mid-week and Sunday night services, and es- 
ally when all his work fails to better conditions. 
asionally a pastor finds himself subject to petty 
amnoying criticism by those who should give 
loyal support. He is sure to face conditions 
ch try his soul and test his courage. But what 
th-while work is easy? Where is the task that 
3 for no patience, pluck or self-denial? The 
tor is not the only man who faces difficulties. 
What do we find when we turn from the consid- 
ion of the hardships of a pastor’s life to its 
\pensations? First of all, such friendships as 
/men are privileged to know. Only the physi- 
i holds such intimate relations with the families 
he community as the pastor enjoys. The na- 
2 of his work commends him to the confidence 
he people, and, if he so wishes, he may become 
T confidant and trusted friend. Is there any- 
ig in life finer and more satisfying than un- 
ish friendship? Is there anyone who has a 
emer of loyal friends than the worthy 
) or 3 

To the man who loves children and appreciates 
‘high privilege of sharing in their joys and sor- 
‘sand helping toward their proper development, 
‘pastorate furnishes an alluring field. If he 
2s the children, they will love him. Contact 
h them will keep the pastor from growing old— 
spirit, at least. To watch life in its unfolding 
‘iod, to have a place in the confidence and affec- 
1 of the young, to see them come to manhood 
{ womanhood and take useful places in the 
reh and community life, are experiences beyond 
7e. To be sure, this necessitates pastorates of 


more than a year or two in duration. No man who 
goes hopping about from one field to another can 
hope to know the deeper satisfactions of the pas- 
torate. 

If the pastor is a good citizen and interests him- 
self in the welfare of the community as a whole, he 
will be brought into association with those outside 
his own parish whose companionship will enrich 
his life. He will also have the satisfaction of 
knowing that his influence for good has reached 
many to whom he is not permitted to minister 
within the walls of his church building. The many 
movements for community betterment furnish op- 
portunities for service which not only benefit the 
city but react upon the pastor’s life. 

We have not undertaken to touch some of the 
deeper meanings of the pastorate, such as the priv- 
ilege of speaking for God to men, the joy that-comes 
in trying to lead men into loving relations with 
Jesus Christ, and the satisfaction of bringing com- 
fort to those in sorrow. The young man who is 
holding back from the Christian ministry because 
of the disagreeable experiences which sometimes 
come to the pastor should realize that these are not 
worthy to be compared with the joy which every 
true pastor may know. 


Muley Deacons 


Haas fear that some of our readers may misin- 
terpret the first word in the heading of this 
article, we beg leave to say that the term muley 
has no reference to the mule. It means hornless. 
One of the friends of our boyhood was a muley 
cow, and among the friends of maturer years not a 
few have been muley deacons. 

If we were to trust the charges of some and the 
insinuations of others, we should be compelled to 
believe that all deacons wear horns. It has become 
popular to jest about the matter, and reference to 
short-horn deacons or long-horn deacons may be 
heard not only in private conversation but in pub- 
lic addresses. Speakers catch up the popular 
phraseology and employ it without asking them- 
selves in how far it misrepresents the average 
member of the diaconate. We have wondered if 
refusal to accept this office may not be due, in some 
measure at least, to the thoughtless injustice done 
this class of church officials. 

We are not disposed to deny that there are ob- 
stinate and even cantankerous deacons—men who 
have horns and use them. It has never been the 
custom to choose angels to fill this office, and if 
they were elected it is likely that they would re- 
fuse to serve. Deacons are but men, chosen to 
perform specific duties for the church. Certain 
qualifications are usually considered, but perfec- 
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tion is not one of them. When we stop to consider 
that of the twelve men who were closest to Jesus 
in his earthly ministry, one is called a devil, we 
cannot reasonably expect that among the thou- 
sands of deacons no unworthy one will be, found. 
Human nature is not changed essentially by elec- 
tion to the diaconate. 

What we do assert is that almost without ex- 
ception the deacons whom we have known have 
been not only good but lovable men. What pastor 
with any considerable experience, as he thinks 
npon the good men and true whose friendship has 
enriched his life and whose loyal support has 
helped to make his ministry successful, does not 
recall Deacon A. and Deacon B. as among this com- 
pany of saintly men? Just a few weeks ago Dea- 
eon John went home to God after a life of 
more than four-score and ten years. ‘T’o look into 
his face was to find new courage, and to know him 
well was a high privilege. Sunny of spirit, truly 
devout, childlike in his faith, upright and honor- 
able in all the relations of life, he enriched the 
world by his presence in it. Not all deacons are 
lke Deacon John, but 99 per cent of all those whom 
we have known have been helpful to the pastor and 
men of fine spirit. We suspect that in some cases 
where deacons seem to have grown horns, those 
weapons of warfare did not appear until the dea- 
cons had been hooked by the pastor. Not all pas- 
iors are muleys, and human nature being what it 
is, it would not be strange if, now and then, a dea- 
con should retaliate in kind. On the whole, we have 
no class of Christian workers more worthy of our 
respect and love than the deacons. Isn’t it so, 
friend? 


The Best Evangelism 


Hi pastor of one of our mid-west churches 

tells the following story: A young married 
couple moved into the vicinity of his church and 
soon after the wife brought her letter. The hus- 
band was not a professing Christian, and the pas- 
tor felt moved to talk with him upon personal re- 
igion. ‘To the pastor’s delight, the young man met 
him more than half way, said that he knew what 
he ought to do, and readily consented to confess 
Christ publicly and unite with the church. As the 
pastor was leaving, the gentleman said, ‘‘I have 
been a regular attendant upon church services for 
years, and you are the first to speak to me upon 
the matter of my personal relation to God.” 

That is a grave indictment. Is it possible 
that there are other non-Christian people liv- 
ing in Christian communities, attending Christian 
churches, coming in constant contact with Chris- 
tian people, who can make a similar statement? 
It may be urged that these people know the story 
of Christ from the manger to the cross, listen to 
sermons in which they are urged to accept him as 
Lord and friend, and have probably attended not a 
few revival meetings. They are intelligent, know 
what they ought to do, and should not need an in- 
dividual solicitation in order to do their duty. Pos- 
sibly; but the fact remains that many members of 
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this class will not be reached except by the pe 
sonal touch. They are not far from the kingdo: 
but it needs the final persuasive appeal to bri: 
them to positive decision. This being true, as j 
know it is, are Christian people warranted in 
fusing to undertake this most important work? | 
It is not minimizing the value of other we 
gelistic methods to say that the individual appe 
is the best. Of course, that carries with it certa 
implications. The appeal must come from since 
interest if it is to have power. If there is a) 
place where perfunctoriness is at a discount, It 
in work for souls. It is not strange that the u 
converted resent some appeals made to them. U 
less the words of invitation are the expression 
genuine concern and real affection, they will rey 
instead of draw. But when does man, woman 
child resent sincere friendship, even if it expre 
itself in solicitude for the spiritual welfare of t 
vuneonverted? | 


Mayflower Bible Sunday 


fl Pic American Bible Society has designat 
Noy. 28 as Mayflower Universal Bible $1 
day. In connection with the observance of tl 
day the society has published two attractive boo! 
‘‘In the Name of God, Amen’”’ and ‘‘The Pilgr| 
and the Book.’’ Both of these were prepared | 
Percy McKaye. The first named contains ma’ 
rial that will be invaluable to pastors, Sunde 
school superintendents, and others who may be} 
charge of arrangements for the observance of t] 
anniversary. The second is a dramatic serv’ 
which may be presented in the church and 
serve not only to emphasize our indebtedness 
the Pilgrim fathers, but to make clear the ple 
which the Bible held in their lives. | 
The American people have special need ji 
now to recall the ideals and character of those wi 
braved hardships and even death that they mig 
create a commonwealth which should be in ado} 
unce with God’s ordinances. | 


Will You Help Us? 


E are overwhelmed with long articles. So 

of them have been printed already and 0 

ers are on file against the time when the presst 

upon our columns is less great. A leading laym 
has criticised us somewhat sharply for using 

ticles of such length as precludes their being re 

by the busy professional or business man. We é¢ 


inclined to believe that his criticism is justifi 


and we must look to our contributors for he 
Make your articles brief. In some cases where ' 
have ventured to use the blue pencil, the authors) 
the articles have felt aggrieved. | 
We realize that we are asking much of our ¢ 
tributors, for when one is writing upon an imt 
tant subject it is not easy to limit the discussion’ 
1000 or 1500 words. However, we are stating ¢ 
diffeulty with the conviction that those who ! 
kindly write for Tur Baptist will do their be 
relieve us of the present embarrassment. 
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While we are about it, we may as well make an- 
ar request. Will those who send contributions 
articles or news items direct their communica- 
is to the editors? When the address upon the 
elope is simply ‘‘T'uE Baptist,’’ it goes to the 
iness department. It will save time if you will 
to it that the envelope makes it clear for what 
aztment of Tuer Baptist the letter is intended. 

| The Best Investment 


BOPLE who are fortunate enough to save a lit- 
‘tle money, study the offerings of stocks and 
ds and mortgages to ascertain where they. may 
re their savings to the best advantage. Anx- 
sly they consider the comparative merits of 
n mortgages and foreign loans. Some of them 
bably consult the columns of THe Baptist and 
der over the advice given in the department of 
ostments. . 

Many years ago a well-to-do layman helped a 
isterial student to secure an education. When 
; student had become a prominent and highly 
sessful pastor the layman remarked, ‘‘That was 
best investment I ever made.’’ It was an in- 
ment in personality. When one buys a mort- 
e he receives the interest on the investment dur- 
aterm of years, and that is all there is to it. 
en one puts his money into a human life he not 
vy receives dividends in the increased power for 
d of the individual whom he has aided, but from 
mg procession of people who are helpfully af- 
‘ed by his gifts. Because of the layman’s help 
\minister’s usefulness was enlarged. This en- 
ye usefulness resulted in the regeneration of 
se who might otherwise never have been brought 
tod. Here is an endless progression. The divi- 
ds accrue long after the investor has passed 
n earth. 

Those who give to the $100,000,000 fund are 
ang dollars into character, into human welfare, 
the extension of the kingdom of God. Let us 
pose that your gift makes it possible for the 
ne Mission Society to put a worker in an un- 
rehed community. What will that mean? No 
| ean say definitely, but we know that the life 
that community will be purer, that some who 
ld never have found Christ will become his dis- 
es, that a constantly growing stream of Chris- 
‘influence will flow through the years, traceable 
tetly to your gift. Is there any other invest- 
it to be compared with this in the dividends 
ch it returns? 


A 


The adult classes of the Sunday school are often 
; loss to know what lessons to study. In many 
vances courses in current events or social serv- 
lable as promising to be more attractive 
n the study of the Bible. A business man tells 
shat when he goes to church he wants to hear a 
non that will help him in his efforts to live a 
‘istian life. How would it do to apply this test 
course of study for the Bible class? It may be 
‘Testing to consider the present industrial situ- 


* * * 
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ation, but if it is not done with the primary pur- 
pose of ascertaining our Christian obligations and 
privileges, it does not belong in the Sunday school. 
We need all the help we can get in the struggle to 
live as God would have us, and the Sunday school 
is one of the places where that help should be 
found. 
* * * 

Before another issue of THE Baptist is off the 
press, the battle of the ballots will have been fought. 
At the present writing we do not dare prophesy as 
to the result further than that the next president 
will be from Ohio. Although the league of nations 
has been exalted as the important issue of the cam- 
paign, we believe that of even greater importance 
is the attitude of the next congress and the new 
president toward the Volsted Act. Every Chris- 
tion man should vote, and his ballot should be cast 
for candidates who will help to keep the nation dry 
—not only theoretically, but in fact. 

+* «* # 


The strike of the British coal miners will affect 
Great Britain most profoundly, and cannot fail, if 
it goes on, to be felt in the United States. If, as 
seems probable at this time, other labor unions go 
out on a sympathetic strike, the situation may 
easily become exceedingly critical. The freedom 
from passion thus far shown by the government 
and by the great majority of the strikers gives 
ground for hope that the trouble may be settled 
before serious damage is done. 

* * * 


Has your church done anything during the 
month of October to increase the number of sub- 
seribers to THE Baptist? If not, no objection will 
be raised if you use November for that purpose. 
Your paper should have your support. Every 
Northern Baptist should be informed concerning 
denominational undertakings and achievements. If 
nothing is being done in your church to secure sub- 
seribers for Tue Baptist, consider yourself our 
agent and see how many new subscribers you can 
cbtain. 

* * * 

Our supreme need is a keen sense of God. When 
he becomes as real to us as is the friend whom we 
meet every day, then the day’s toil will be borne 
more easily and the vexations and cares.of life will 
take their proper place among the small things. 
Then we shall ‘‘mount up on wings as eagles, run 
and not be wearied, walk and not faint.”’ 

* * * 


Pastors and Sunday-school workers are asked 
to keep in mind our desire to run a department of 
methods and to do their part toward making it of 
practical value. 

* * * 

The only final and complete remedy for the 
world’s ills is Jesus Christ and him crucified. Now 
that so many men outside the church are begin- 
ning to get an inkling of this truth, the preacher 
should not be slow to claim everything for his 
Master. 
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Individuals in Co-operation 


If all churches will do what many have already done, the 
goal set in the New World Movement will soon be reached 


By HARRY PRATT JUDSON 


independent in their opinions, and they are very in- 

dependent in the policies of the various churches. 
They are inclined to resent control, especially any sort of con- 
trol which even appears to come from above. They are very 
sure that there is nothing in the way of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion which is above the local church. They may be willing 
to follow, but they often are not very willing to be led. They 
have, each of them, a fairly definite theology, but any attempt 
to formulate a declaration of faith—a creed, in fact—must at 
once fail; whatever its form, it would be rejected. Liberty, 
in fact, is the breath of their nostrils. 

Still, these obstinate ecclesiastical democracies, the Bap- 
tist churches, have found that they have certain common 
purposes for which they have been obliged to create suitable 
agencies. Through the years the mission societies have grown, 
have been maintained, and have multiplied their useful activi- 
ties at home and abroad. Educational activities have come 
into existence and have proved their worth and their just claim 
to maintenance. The Northern Baptist Convention, initiated 
in Washington thirteen years ago, has bound together the 
various agencies of united Baptist purposes and has created 
new ones. Thus the paradox has become luminous: a people 
essentially individual and uncontrollable. have united their 


UR Baptist people are a very individualistic folk— 
() pugnaciously individualistic perhaps. They are very 


force and their enthusiasm for the attainment of com 
ends unattainable without union. The convention, the bo: 
and the societies are not a form of government. They 
servants of the whole body. Their objects are those w] 
the Baptist people have deliberately selected as their ¢ 
The needs of the societies and boards are the needs of 
Baptists as a whole, whose agents the societies and boards 
The one hundred million fund was determined, a 
mature deliberation, essential for the proper performance 
the functions which the Baptist people of the North } 
confided to their agencies. The pledging of this fund wi 
the liberal term of years provided is entirely within the ab 
of the churches. A large part is already secured. If all wil 
their part, the rest can be secured easily. The sple 
achievements of past years have come from loyal and un 
effort. If all the churches in this spirit will do what r 
have already done, the goal will soon be reached. Furt 
it is not merely a matter of money as the means of accomp 
ing the vital work for which money is necessary. It is, ¢ 
all, primarily a question of the consecration of all that we] 
—money, industry, enthusiasm—to the cause for which 
churches exist and for which we have associated ourselve 
members of the churches. I confidently expect the early | 
pletion of the great fund which has been undertaken. 
Chicago. 


Shall We Pay Our New World Pledges? 


HIS important message to our churches is signed by John Y. Aitchison, of the, General 
Board of Promotion; George B. Huntington, of the Foreign Mission Society; Mrs, Andrew 


MacLeish, 
Woman’s Home Mission Society; 


of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society; 
Gilbert N. Brink, of the Publication Society; Frank W. 


Mrs. Katherine 8S. Westfall, of the 


Padelford, of the Board of Education; Carlos M. Dinsmore, president of the association of 


state convention secretaries ; 


Charles H. Sears, chairman of the city mission commission; E. 


T. Tomlinson, of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, and by Charles L. White, of 


the Home Mission Society—THE EDITors. 


ERE the pledges which Baptists made last spring to 
the New World Movement cancelled when the North- 
ern Baptist Convention severed its relation with the 
Interchurch World Movement? This is an important 

question. It is being asked in every quarter. It demands a 
very clear and positive answer. That answer is “No.” 

Let us bear an important distinction clearly in mind. The 
New World Movement is an organization of Northern Baptists 
to develop our missionary and educational work at home and 
abroad. It sought during this past year to secure one hundred 
million dollars in order to strengthen, develop and enlarge our 
own Baptist work the world around. That is the missionary 
and educational work which was founded by our Baptist fathers 
and which it is our privilege to foster and develop. That work 
goes on—must go on, at an increasing scale. The pledges which 
were taken in our Baptist churches last April and May were 
for this distinct work and no other. The New World Movement 
of Northern Baptists is still in progress, seeking to secure the 
full hundred million dollars, and is not affected an iota in its 
purpose or in the extent of its plans by the closing of the 
Interchurch Movement. 

The Interchurch World Movement, on the other hand, was 
a cooperative movement, on the part of thirty odd denomina- 
tions, to study the world field, to present the missionary cause 
in vivid fashion to the people of America, and to lay the mis- 
sionary appeal upon the hearts of American Christians. It was 
not organized to do missionary work of any kind at home or 
abroad, nor to appeal for missionary work under its own di- 
rection. It did appeal, to be sure, to the so-called “friendly 
citizens” for missionary funds, but these funds were to have 
been divided among the various denominations which co- 
perated in the movement. The amount of money raised by 


this appeal was unfortunately very small and did not a 
approximate the expectations. | 

It must be plain, therefore, that the discontinuance 0 
Interchurch Movement did not cancel or in any way affec 
pledges made by Baptists to their New World Movement. 
movement still goes on, unaffected by the closing of the ] 
church Movement. 

It is highly important that these pledges made by Bal 
should be paid promptly and in full. Our missionary soci 
—city, state and national—have been making plans for th 
velopment of their work in some degree commensurate 
the multiplying demands for the strengthening of the C 
tian forces at home and abroad. The demand is most insi 
in every quarter of the globe: for example, in those ney 
tions in Europe just awakening to intellectual and spil 
freedom. The people are crowding into our cities at an un 
dented rate. The provision for their religious welfare 
task way beyond our present resources. Our relations 
Latin America become closer every day. The changing ¢ 
tions in China and in India make this a momentous ho! 
the Orient. What we do, we must do quickly. The dividins 
between the Orient and the Occident was almost wiped 0 
the war. We are not sending the gospel to the Orient fo 
sake of the Occident, but the Occident is not safe unti 
Orient is saved. Unless these pledges are paid in full, Ba 
can not possibly respond to these new Macedonian calls. 

In expectation that the pledges will be paid in full 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board has already 
nounced the inauguration of its pension system. This W 
a great boon to our ministry. The payment of the 1 
will facilitate the development of the plans of this board. 

(Continued on page 1376) 
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How Can We Keep Our Colleges Christian? 


The problem of remedying a decline in the spiritual and moral life of a 


college is not a simple one. 


Seldom is a single cause responsible. 


This 


study of various causes and of possible remedies will be found suggestive 


By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 


, NYONE who knows the history of American colleges 
cannot but view with alarm the tendency of institutions 
founded upon a Christian basis to become pagan in 

, their tone. Institution after institution which was built 

she sacrifices and prayers of earnest Christians and which 

nurtured by a specific denomination has drifted away from 
early faith, and has either cut itself off completely from the 
zious body which founded it or has retained only a formal 
jection. One should not expect, of course, a college to hold 
tly to the doctrinal statements of its founders. Theologies 
but man’s explanations of eternal facts and, like most ex- 
jations, are necessarily altered by every generation which 
ufficiently alive to do its own thinking. The difficulty is 
so much a change in the institution’s interpretation of the 

s of religion as the increasing absence of the evidence of 

enuinely Christian life. 

‘One might forgive or even sympathize with a college’s 

eral” theology and its independence of the body which gave 

irth, but one finds it hard to face with anything but disap- 
itment and a conviction that there has been a betrayal of 

t, the increasingly non-Christian atmosphere of its class- 

ns and campus. So common has this de-Christianizing 

lency become, however, that in some quarters it is almost 
mn for granted that the normal course for a “church” college 

0 become indistinguishable from a state-supported institu- 

i, except perhaps in its size, its control and the sources 

ts funds. Statistics are deceptive and im such matters are 

cult to obtain, but it is doubtful whether a half of our older 
2Fican colleges and universities which were founded through 

‘churches preserve the same earnest Christian spirit that 

7 had fifty or seventy-five years ago. Many, to be sure, have 

ndidly kept the faith and are today greater centers of light 

leading than they were in their youth. Without them the 

ld would be infinitely poorer and for them we should daily 

hankful. An alarmingly large number, however, have been 

eant to their mission. And so widespread and fatal has 

1 the malady that any honest attempt to find the remedy 


jt arouse the interest of all who are concerned for Christian ° 


ier education and call forth their sympathetic cooperation. 
!The task which faces the commission appointed by the 
‘thern Baptist Convention is of vital significance not only 
the body which it is to serve, but to the entire church of 
ist. The findings of the commission may be of immeasure- 
» help to all Christian bodies in this country and abroad, for 
tendency is not confined to this country, but is to be found 
‘rever there is an endowed Christian institution, whether in 
ada, Great Britain, Europe, or on the mission field. 

If we are to solve so important a problem it is highly im- 
famt, first of all, that we determine the criteria by which 
‘are to judge whether a college or university is becoming 
-Christian; that, in the second place, we discover the causes 
‘ny deterioration which may be disclosed by the application 
these standards; and, in the third place, that we find the 
edy, if there is one, and apply it. The standards by which 
‘are to judge whether an institution is fulfilling its Chris- 
U mission are fairly easily established. They were suggested 
3 ago by Jesus himself. “By their fruits ye shall know 
n.” What is the tendency of the campus and classrooms as 
sed by their products? 

Are indifferent students finding a vital faith? Are foreign 
lents entering the Christian life, or are those of them who 
ie as Christians becoming lukewarm or agnostic? 

Are men and women living cleaner lives because they came 
‘he campus, or are they acquiring habits that are detrimental 
lestructive? Are they learning to drink and to waste their 
vurces on betting on the games; are they squandering time 
Money in foolish or harmful pleasures; are they filling 
‘T minds with unclean stories; or is the whole atmosphere 
he place opposed to evil and idle habits and customs? 


Are the relations between men and women wholesome or 
unwholesome? Is the fraternity and the sorority life destrue- 
tive or constructive? Is the campus spirit one of snobbishness 
or of democracy? 

Is the tendency of athletics toward the development of 
clean, well-rounded physical manhood for all in the institution 
and toward the growth of a spirit of wholesome, relatively in- 
expensive play, or is the air of the training quarters and the 
field foul with profanity and obscenity; do the majority of the 
students take no part in the sports, are the eligibility rules 
ignored, and is crooked playing commended if the athlete can 
“get away with it’? 

Is there an honor system which is scrupulously observed, 
or is Cheating in the classroom and examination hall so com- 
mon as not to cause comment? Does the curriculum promote 
honest thinking and hard work, or is scholarship held in dis- 
respect? 

Are students on going home during vacation time and after 
graduation more active in the church, in the young people's 
society, in the Sunday school, and in the Y. M. C. A. or the 
Y. W. C. A. than they were when they left for college, or have 
they lost what interest they had? 

Are the Christian Associations on the campus flourishing 
and do they command the support and respect of the ablest men 
and women, or are they officered by the weaker members of 
the college community and held in contempt by what the 
undergraduate terms the “representative” students? Are the 
chapel service and the local church a vital part in the college 


‘life, or is the one perfunctory and the other poorly attended? 


How are students determining their life work? Are they 
facing it unselfishly, and are large numbers deciding while in 
college to enter the Christian ministry or some other form of 
religious leadership in this country or in foreign lands, or 
are the ministerial association and the volunteer band languish- 
ing and are many who came to college headed for the ministry 
and the mission field losing their purpose? 7 

In the last analysis it is by the answers to these questions 
that the tendencies of a college must be judged, for they are 
but the principles of Christ applied to student life. 

When institutions are measured by the standards given 
above, it is obvious that none will be found perfect. On every 
campus there are many tragedies for which the college is not 
primarily, if at all, responsible: it is by the general tendency 
that we must judge. If, however, it is found that the trend 
is toward moral and spiritual sterility and that the college is 
not measuring up as nearly to what might be expected of a 
Christian institution as it was a generation ago, where shall 
one look for the causes? These are usually not simple, for they 
may be in the institution’s envircnment, its student body, its 
faculty (including its president and administrative officers), 
its board of trustees, or the sources of its funds. All of these 
require examination, although only a part of them may be 
the source of the trouble. 

Many institutions are handicapped by their environment. 
It is hard to see how a college situated in a large city whose 
complex life it cannot dominate and whose commercialized 
temptations to worldliness and vice it cannot control can have 
as wholesome a life as one domiciled in a small village or 
suburb whose life it is possible in part to regulate. Some insti- 
tutions which were founded in small towns have had their 
entire life changed either by moving to a larger city or by 
seeing the village about them grow into a metropolis. The 
difficulty is accentuated if the college cannot provide living quar- 
ters for its students, but can throw its influence about them 
only in the hours when they are in its classrooms. 

In some cases the institution has suffered from the chang- 
ing character of its student body. In its earlier years it drew 
largely from the families of the earnest members of the denomi- 
nation which supported it. These sent their sons and daughters 
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to its halls not because of its prestige but because of their 
loyalty to its religious position. As time passed, however, 
conditions changed. If the college town became a city, large 
numbers of students who were entirely out of sympathy with 
the institution’s religious position attended it because the col- 
lege was near and its instruction excellent. As the institution 
increased in age, many came because their fathers or mothers 
were alumni, and yet were perhaps utterly at variance with its 
religious purposes. Or, again, as the institution became old 
and distinguished, students were attracted by the prestige which 
its diploma gave, and the college was dominated by those who 
were looking for social position. Others were perhaps attracted 
by the prowess of the athletic teams. Still others were swept 
in by an enthusiastic but undiscriminating campaign for 
students which sought for numbers and not for moral and in- 
tellectual quality. Any one or a combination of these factors 
has produced student bodies which it is extremely difficult for 
any faculty or environment to mold, and, often by a process so 
slow that it was unnoticed at the time, the entire character of 
the institution has been transformed. 

In still other instances the institution has suffered from 
changes in the faculty. Anyone who has attempted to help 
in the recruiting of teaching staffs knows how difficult it is to 
find men who combine scholarship, teaching ability and earnest 
Christian character. A chair which must be filled is created 
or falls vacant. It is often difficult to wait until just the right 
man is found, for instruction must be carried on or some es- 
sential department will be left unmanned. Sometimes admin- 
istrative officers become careless about the Christian ideals and 
influence of the men they are selecting and lay emphasis upon 
scholarship and teaching ability, ignoring a serious lack of re- 
ligious experience and interest. Many presidents and faculties, 
in a misdirezted eagerness not to appear sectarian, minimize 
or completely ignore a candidate’s religious life, supposing 
falsely that that feature of the institution can be maintained 
by a strong chair of biblical literature or philosophy, or by 
an aggressive college church. 

The difficulty is enhanced by the fact that as an institu- 
tion grows older and wealthier, a position on its teaching staff 
attracts not only men who, as was the case in the days of its 
youth, view a professorship as a call to sacrificial service, but 
also those who are lured by the social position which the chair 
carries and the opportunity for a sufficiently even if moderately 
salaried scholarly career. The result in many cases is that 
a man is brought on the staff who is not entirely in sympathy 
with Christian ideals. Many of his kind inevitably ruin the 
spirit of the institution. When ithe damage is once done, it 
can only slowly if ever be remedied, for faculties are frequently 
self-perpetuating in all but name, and full professors are usually 
appointed for life or “good behavior.” 

It is obvious that the difficulty often lies with the president. 
If he is eager chiefly for buildings, endowments, numbers of 
students, laboratory equipment, and recognition for the insti- 
tution’s scholarship, he will tend to be careless of the religious 
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influence of his faculty. College presidents have no easy po 
tion, and the spiritual mortality among them is said to be hig 
Certainly some of them have, in seeking for their institution 
material advancement, sacrificed its soul. 

Other institutions have suffered through changes tif, 
boards of trustees. These bodies were in most cases chos 
originally either from the clergy or from prominent laymen w 
were noted more for their leadership in denominational affaj 
than for their wealth. As time passed, however, clerical me 
bers have often been replaced either by representatives of t 
alumni or by laymen chosen for their business capacity a 
wealth. In either case the trustees, while probably men of 
tegrity, have tended to place more emphasis upon sound hr 


administration and the acquisition of funds than upon the Chr 
tian character of the institution. 

In still other instances an institution has suffered from 
change in the source of its funds. In its earlier days it dr. 
its gifts chiefly from self-sacrificing Christians of small mea’ 
who gave to the college as they would to the church. n 
naturally inquired into the religious life of the school and w 
sensitive to any defection. As time passed, however, and mc 
money was needed, it was sought from wealthy alumni or fn 
capitalists whose interest in religion was slight. They wi 
more interested in imposing piles of brick or stone, in increas 
numbers of students, or in promoting the study of s0: 
technical subject than in Christian character. The result agi 
was disastrous. 

It is obvious from what has been said that the protien! 
remedying decline in an institution’s spiritual and moral | 
is not a simple one. It is seldom that any single cause is | 
sponsible. A number combine to produce the deplorable res} 
Many of them are the almost inevitable companions of age ; 
the heart-breaking struggle for funds, neither of which can. 
avoided by any institution. The remedy is not to be found 
so simple a process as measuring the religious influence 
teachers by their willingness to subscribe to certain stateme 
of belief. Such action may, if carried out in a truly Chr) 
like spirit of tolerance, produce some wholesome results, | 
it is clear that no man should have a place on the faculty, 
a Christian institution if he denies, for instance, immorta 
or the existence of God. The application of a doctrinal t 
however, is far more likely needlessly to lead to bitterné 
hypocrisy, and a false emphasis upon men’s explanations of | 
life with God through Christ rather than emphasis upon ti 
life itself. | 

A commission such as the one which has been appoin| 
can, if its members are able to take the necessary time, exam 


- into the fruits of our Baptist institutions and determine whet? 


in its judgment these are progressively more or less wholeso: 
It can also discover the probable causes for such defects 
it finds and can suggest remedies. ‘ 
These remedies will, of course, involve the ron 

so far as it is possible, of the causes of the trouble. In s¢ 
instances this can be accomplished in part by a change in| 
: } 

| 


The Ideal Land 


By RETTA BRYSON TITUS 


OMETIMES amid contentions and the world’s mad rush of life, @ 

Above the din of restlessness and weary, sordid strife, e 
I seem to hear the music of some far-off happy clime, 
That calms my troubled spirit, and the things of sense and time , 
Are for awhile forgotten; and anon my ’raptured ear 
Is turned to catch the sweetness of the melody so clear: . | 
Oblivion to worldly cares seems wrapping me about; ; 
And banished from each lurking place are ghosts of fear and doubt. ” 


Some subtle power hath cast a spell, a sweet, seductive band, 

Around me, and I seem to be in the enchanted land; 

Soft breezes fan my temples, spicy fragrance fills the air; 

Unmarred and pristine beauty aboundeth everywhere; 

The finger of the Infinite, by mortals though unseen, 

Hath writ his presence over all in characters serene; 

And the day-dawn of a morning that shall never know a night 

Floods all the hills eternal with its golden beams of light. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Here limpid waters gently flow, their verdant lands between 
Elysian beauty everywhere sheds glory on the scene; 
And peace and joy ineffable abound; no taint of sin 

Nor aught of mortal strife or woe can ever enter in; ¢ 
The effuence of His light and love pervades celestial space 
And things of sense and time can ne'er its sanctity efface 
O land of the ideal! home of the soul so blest, 

Where sorrows are transmuted into joy and peace and resi 


October 30, 1920 


standards used in choosing the) members of the teaching staff, 
the president and the board of trustees. If due emphasis is 
placed here upon warm Christian character as judged, espe- 
cially in the case of teachers, by their influence upon students, 
the problem is in no small degree solved. Piety cannot, of course, 
be allowed to stand as a substitute for scholarship and teach- 
ing ability, but the combination of all three is, fortunately, by 
ac means unknown, and the first cannot be more safely ig- 
-nored than can the other two. if possible, the reform should 
begin in our graduate schools, for it is here that our teachers 
are trained. 

| In many instances, however, the remedy must be sought 
not in our faculties but in other directions. If an institution 
is in a city, an extensive dormitory system may need to be pro- 
vided, and all but a small minority of the students be required 
.to live in college buildings where their entire life can be ade- 
quately controlled. If the student body proves undesirable, 
j more careful entrance conditions may need to be imposed which 
will take into consideration not only scholarship but the 
-student’s character and purpose in life, and the administration 
may need to be more vigorous in weeding out undergraduates 
who after entrance prove to be incorrigibly evil influences upon 
the institution’s life. 

Certainly the main emphasis of a college or university and 
its administration should be not upon the acquisition of endow- 
-ments and buildings, but upon the building of Christian char- 
-acter. At whatever cost, the social life must be kept whole- 
some, the religious life warm and attractive, the athletics clean, 
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and the classroom work reverent, constructive and inspiring. 

The task is by no means an easy one, but neither is it by 
any means hopeless. Many institutions, among them a large 
proportion of those bearing the Baptist name, are courageously 
facing all the difficulties which have been suggested above, and 
are today more Christian in their atmosphere and are making 
larger contributions to the kingdom of God than they were a 
generation ago. 

Discouraging as is the situation in many campuses, there 
are others with an old and honorable history which it is an 
inspiration to visit not only for their past but for their present 
achievements. It is these latter—and there are many more 
of them than one suspects until one makes a thoughful survey 
—which give confidence for the future. They are fulfilling their 
trust, not perfectly, for they are manned by human beings, and 
still grandly. They are constant sources of faith, inspiration, 
idealism and sacrificial living, ani from them come our trained 
leadership. They are and must continue to be a large part of 
the hope of the church. The denomination is eminently wise in 
assigning to them the proportion of the hundred million dollar 
fund that it did. If the commission which has been appointed can 
give to these friendly helpfulness in their task, words of cheer 
and appreciation as well as of kindly warning, and if it can 
suggest effective means of recalling to their trust such institu- 
tions as are becoming less Christian, it will be more than wel- 
comed by all educators who have at heart the highest welfare 
of the land and of the world. 

Denison University. 


| What I Teach about the Bible 


Our Baptist people are rightly sensitive about the character of instruc- 


BY HENRY 


\ T has come to my knowledge that a number of persons are 
busily circulating secret reports that I do not believe in 
the inspiration and authority of the Bible—that I “deny 

| the Bible to be the word of God.” I am quite sure that 

/no word of mine, spoken or written, has given anybody ground 

' for even a plausible inference of this kind. One who has read 

|my books—“Our New Testament” and ‘‘The Johannine Writ- 

| ings’—and come to such a conclusion must have some peculiar 

1 and wholly private style of reasoning. 

I am not so conceited a person as to suppose that my 

| beliefs, merely as my beliefs, are of any interest save to a few 

/ personal friends. But as a teacher in a Baptist theological 

| school, what I believe and teach is a matter of denominational 

‘importance. Our Baptist people are rightly sensitive about the 

| character of instruction given to our rising ministry, and are 

| entitled to know what it is. I purpose, then, to state briefly 

-and as clearly as I can what I believe and teach about the 

. Bible. 

| I believe, fully and without mental reservation or equiva- 

| cation, exactly what the Bible says about itself, namely: “Holy 

| men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
| Or, as it is better rendered in the American Bible Union ver- 
| sion: “Moved by the Holy Spirit, men spoke from God.” This, 

which was said by a New Testament writer of the Old Testa- 

-ment, I accept as fitly characterizing the whole Bible. “Men 

| spoke”—hence there is a human element in the Bible; they 

' “spoke from God”—hence the Bible possesses divine authority. 
For a modern attempt at a scientific definition of inspira- 

' tion, I accept without amendment the words of my theological 

| teacher, Dr. Augustus H. Strong, whose orthodoxy nobody will 

impugn: “That influence of the Spirit of God upon the minds 
| of the Scripture writers which made their writings the record 
of a progressive divine revelation, sufficient, when taken to- 
| gether and interpreted by the same Spirit who inspired them, 
to lead every honest inquirer to Christ and to salvation.” That 


is wholly admirable. So far as I know, I accept these words 
in exactly the same sense that Dr. Strong uses them. If he is 
orthodox in his teaching about the inspiration and authority of 

the Bible, I cannot see how I can be heretical. 
I believe and teach that the Bible is a progressive revela- 


tion. I insist that it cannot be understood unless studied in 


| tion given to our rising ministry, and are entitled to know what it is 


C. VEDDER 


this way, as a historical development. The revelation was 
partial, imperfect, at first, and grew in clearness and accuracy 
until it culminated in the person and teaching of the Son of 
God, Jesus the Christ, who was the express image of his 
Father’s person, in whom the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 
bodily. The teaching of Jesus is our norm, and by it all other 
religious teaching, even of prophets and apostles, is to be 
tested and evaluated. I do not see why anyone who refuses 
to make Jesus his supreme authority should care to call him- 


* self a Christian. 


I believe and teach that, since the revelation of God was 
progressive, we find imperfections in its earlier forms. Men 
are imperfect, and if there is a human element in the Scrip- 
tures, we should expect to find imperfection. So it does not 
disturb me when I come upon crude ideas of God, and rules 
that we now regard as unethical; in the earlier Scriptures. 
The revelation of God was adjusted to the mental and moral 
condition of those who received it. But we cannot base our 
conduct as twentieth century Christians on the ethics of the 
Pentateuch, for example; Jesus has taught us a higher ideal 
of life than we find there. He himself said this, in almost so 
many words, when he told the Jews of his day, “Moses for your 
hardness of heart permitted you to put away your wives,” and 
then proceeded to announce a stricter law. And, again, when 
he said, “You have heard that it was said, Eye for eye and 
tooth for tooth; but I say to you, Resist not the evil man.” 
The writer of Psalm 1387 knew no better than to say to 
Babylon, “Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the rock”; but the follower of Jesus knows bet- 
ter, because his Master has said, ‘Do good to those that hate 
you, bless them that curse you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you.” 

I therefore believe and teach that, though the Bible is 
inspired and authoritative, not every part of the Bible is of 
equal authority with every other. The old method of citing 
“proof-texts” hit-or-miss from Genesis to Revelation is im- 
possible to one who really understands the Bible. That is the 
significance of Dr. Strong’s phrase, “taken together.” The net 
teaching of the Bible, not necessarily the teaching of each 
single part, is true and authoritative. Ecclesiastes, for exam- 
ple, is far from giving us a complete philosophy of life. 
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I also believe and teach that the religious authority of the 
Bible does not depend on such questions as: Who wrote this 
book? Why, when, where, how, was it written? Dr. Strong’s 
definition is carefully framed to exclude such questions from 
the scope of inspiration, He recognizes, as all educated Bap- 
tists must, that these are questions for scholarly study to de- 
termine; and Baptist scholars must be free, like all others, 
to study them and announce their conclusions. Those con- 
clusions are fair subjects for scholarly criticism, but not for 
ignorant denunciation and reckless vilification. 

The religious value of the first gospel, for example, is in 
no way affected if we come to the conclusion at the end of an 
investigation that some other person than Matthew produced 
the book in its present form. On the other hand, we in no 
way increase the religious value of the first gospel by strenu- 
ously asserting that Matthew wrote every word of its present 
form. For the religious value of the book rests not on any 
theory of its authorship, but on its essential character, on its 
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contents. Its great value to us, though it has other sig- 
nificance, is that it contains the words of Jesus—words that 
are self-authenticating, because they make irresistible appeal 
to our hearts and consciences, and also because there is no 
man or body of men of his generation known to us capable 
of originating them. The saying of Coleridge is profoundly 
true: “Whatever finds me, bears witness to itself that it has 
proceeded from the Holy Ghost. In the Bible there is more 
that finds me than in all the other books that I haye 
read,” 

And so I do not merely believe the Bible to be God’s word, 
I know it to be. Any man who has been born of the Spirit of 
God has his ears attuned to hear his Father’s voice in the 
Scriptures. He can have no sort of doubt that it is God’s voice. 
Anyone could as easily persuade me that I do not exist as 
make me doubt that the Bible is the word of God. The con- 
vineing proof of the divine authority of the Bible is—the Bible! 

Chester, Pa. 


The World Brotherhood Congress 


By J. FOSTER WILCOX, 
Director of the Baptist Brotherhood Federation 


HE second annual congress of the World Brotherhood 

Federation, held in the city of Washington, D. C., was 

remarkable for its composition, objective and utter- 

ance. The fundamental object of the federation is 
{to interpret and exemplify brotherhood in the light of the life 
and principles of Jesus, and to make such a spirit and inter- 
pretation of brotherhood dominant in all life—personal, social, 
economic and political. For five days earnest and intelligent 
men from many nations discussed in love and altruism prob- 
lems of great concern to the race. 

Delegates came from Egypt and Palestine, from China, 
Japan and Hawaii, from Norway and Newfoundland, from Aus- 
tralia and Canada, from England and Scotland, and from 
various parts of the United States. Those present were sin- 
cere men who had come to our capital to study many great 
problems and to give richly out of their experiences as leaders 
of men. The congress was characterized by a devotional 
spirit throughout, and courtesy and forbearance always pre- 
vailed. The speakers represented a large range of interests. 
Bishops, poets, ambassadors, labor leaders, editors, business 
men, clergymen, educators and practical politicians appeared 
on the platform and spoke eloquently and learnedly on brother- 
hood topics. We were often reminded of the words of the 
psalmist: “Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity,” and of the great scriptural declara- 
tion: “One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are broth- 
ers.” 

This does not imply, however, that there were no differ- 
ences of opinion or that the discussions were not animated, 
for they often were, but the records will show that all de- 
cisions were reached, after discussion, by a practically unani- 
mous vote in each case. Space forbids an attempt even to 
outline the program (which was overcrowded), but it should 
be said that the addresses were prepared with great care and 
presented with eloquence and power. Among those who par- 
ticipated in the five-day program were the following well- 
known Baptists: Rev. Samuel W. Hughes and Rev. Herbert 
Dunnico of London, England; Dr. Rolvix Harlan of New York; 
Dr. Samuel Zane Batten of Philadelphia; Dr. A. W. Beaven 
of Rochester, and Dr. J. E. White of Anderson College, South 
Carolina. A message, beautiful in spirit and diction, was 
received from Dr. John Clifford of England. 

That our readers may understand the plan and scope of 
the world brotherhood movement, I will give a brief summary 
of the findings committee. This body was appointed to sense 
the desire of the World Federation as presented in the mes- 
sages and discussions and to voice in its report its interpreta- 
tion of the same. The leading of God is recognized in the 
growth of the widespread desire for more brotherly ways of 
living, and in all organizations which make for the promotion 
and practice of brotherhood. 

Each national group was requested to take such steps as 


may be desirable to secure the annual observance of the 
Sunday following Christmas as Brotherhood Day. | 

The congress recognized and honored that patriotism 
which liberates from personal egoism’ through loyalty to the 
national state, but declared that the full interpretation of pa- 
triotism in terms of brotherhood demands that national states 
shall realize their glory by codperative effort in which the 
wealth of each shall be the heritage of all. 

The congress seeks to promote among citizens of each 
nation sympathetic appreciation of the ideals and aspirations 
of other national groups, and looks for such an internationa! 
organization of existing national states as will facilitate co- 
operative effort in which the fundamental interests of the race. 
shall be the supreme law. 

The congress, seeking to interpret industry and business | 
in terms of brotherhood, recognized the existence of a rich | 
fund of good will in many persons now active in the industrial 
world. This good will, however, remains ineffectual for in- 
dustrial peace unless it is transformed by intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the aspirations of those organized groups by which in- 
dividual interest is disciplined into codperative effort. Good 
will of employer to the employed must serve the larger loyalty. 
to the community. Good will of the employee to the employer 
must also accept the obligations of loyalty to fellow employees 
and to all those whose welfare depends on the product of the 
industrial world, and the congress would welcome such social 
and economic changes as will constitute industry a means of 
expressing and practicing Christian brotherhood. 

The congress reaffirmed in the light of past experience 
its confidence in the brotherhood message and method and 
placed itself on record as willing to co6perate with every. 
organization in all lands working in behalf of the kingdom 
of God. Has 

It was declared necessary that courses of étddy and litera- 
ture should be prepared in order that prevailing ignorance and 
misunderstanding which now sustain alienation between 7 | 
nomic groups may be abolished. 

The congress was led to rejoice in the marvelous way in 
which opportunities have presented themselves for codperation 
with religious bodies in various countries of Europe, and ex 
pressed its high appreciation of the services rendered by the 
world commissioner, Mr. William Ward, in the name ang = 
behalf of the World Brotherhood Federation. 

The congress urged that the work of the federation be, 
continued and extended, and recognized in the world-wide 
hunger for brotherhood a new and urgent call for service. — 

It was voted to charge the executive committee with the 
responsibility of making provision for the training and sending 
forth, under the direction and in codperation with the various 
federations, a body of men as brotherhood evangelists whose 
function shall be the interpretation of the brotherhood spirit 
in all its comprehensiveness, and that in order to aid in this 


; 


: 


truly believe that a good laugh has 
left New 
went to market to see what we could 


see, and while we were there we took 
a notion to bring home two “ollas,” or 


_ Soon, happening to glance round, I was 


surprised to see that we had quite a 


_ proceeded to balance both ollas on his 


' were not to get off thus lightly. 


' our mozo had, to say the least, been 
| quenching a recent thirst. 


_ first impressions. 


Mectober 80, 1920 


work, literature be issued in the form of posters, leaflets and 
pamphlets in various languages. 
; The report of the committee was both exhaustive and 
-jlluminative and covered several pages. The above, however, 
presents the gist of the findings. 
The congress was possessed of a calm but deep spirit of 
optimism; and notwithstanding the dark pictures presented by 
those who came from the lands in which chaos seemingly 


reigns, the men of God who had suffered and sacrificed much 


were confident that God, in whom they have an unshaken 


faith, would guide and lead his people to heights not yet at- 
tained. 


No congress will be held next year, but in its place a 
conference will be called to meet in Prague. 
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The congress elected William Ward of London as presi- 
dent and Dr. John Clifford as honorary president. Drs. Charles 
L. White, Rolvix Harlan, S. Z. Batten and J. Foster Wilcox 
represent American Baptists in official positions in the fed- 
eration. 


External Things 


Be not tossed up and down by your outward circumstances. 
If God prospers you, do not ride high, as the vessel does when 
the tide lifts it up; and if he does not prosper you, do not sink 
down as the vessel does when the tide ebbs away again. Do 
not be so affected by external things as to get into a state of 
worry and fretfulness and care and anxiety and distress.—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


Informal Letters to the Folks at Home 


First Impressions of Honduras 


EAR FOLKS: 

If you are not blessed with a 
sense of humor, stay away 
from Honduras. I really and 


saved our lives more than once since we 
Orleans. The other day we 


earthenware pots. They were quite 
large, but very light, so we just picked 
one up, each of us, and started off home. 


following. It gradually dawned on our 
minds that it is not the thing for for- 
eigners to carry anything—one must 
procure a “mozo” to do one’s carrying. 
So, as fashion decreed, we obtained the 
services of a likely looking mozo, who 
head and follow us home. However, we 
In 
a few moments it became apparent that 


When we 
were about half way home, he com- 
menced to “sing’—as he would prob 
ably call it. The crowd increased, and 
finally we decided that, after all, Honduranean fashions counted 


as nothing with us, and I paid off the mozo and we carried the 


' ollas the rest of the way. 


But this is a funny way to start a letter containing our 
To start at the beginning, hotel life on the 
coast did not impress us much. Since we left New Orleans, 
hotel life had gradually been getting worse, and we were thank- 
ful because it let us down gently when we got to San Lorenzo, 
the coast port of Honduras, where we had to stay one night to 
await an automobile to bring us here. 

But there were recompenses. The scenery, for instance, 
was beautiful. When we started out on our trip to the capital, 
where we now are, every minute gave us a vista of scenery more 
beautiful, it seemed, than that of a moment before: mountains 
and vales, rivers and streams passed us—a galaxy of beauty. 

_ There was one thing that we did not notice as we sped 
through the country on the fine highway that runs from here 
to Lorenzo: we traveled too fast to notice the native huts 
and the kind of life the poor live. A foreground of native 
huts, with a background of such scenery as Honduras can 
supply, surely provides an enormous contrast. These huts are 
composed usually of bamboo or tree branches smeared over with 
mud. There is usually one room, with the possible addition of 
a lean-to for a kitchen; and to this one room the pigs and 
thickens have as free access as have the humans. 

_ We arrived here with not more than a mere smattering 


LANCE A. 


of Spanish. We could speak very few 
words, and almost all of those were con- 
nected with eating. We have been here 
a month now and have had a teacher 
for over two weeks. I think we have 
improved some—at least our teacher 
seems quite pleased, and certainly we 
can now enter a store without the trepi- 
dation that we felt a few weeks ago. 
There are not many Americans here, 
and as a result very few people speak 
English. 

In about two months we expect to 
start out on our first trip—probably to 
San Pedro Sula. This is a small town, 
about sixty miles from the Atlantic 
Coast. There are more Americans there 
than here; but our chief reason for 
visiting it is that we hear there is no 
large work there, and, of course, one 
of our duties is to find a place to locate 
—the most needy place on the map of 
Honduras. 

Transportation here is fairly repre- 
sentative of this, the most backward 
republic in the world. There is no rail- 
way crossing from coast to coast, and 
this is the only one of the five republics 


MANTLE of Central America that has not a cross- 
continent railroad. Therefore one must 
travel, to a large extent, on mule-back. Take, for instance, 


our probable route to San Pedro: automobile for forty miles; 
mule-back, twenty; steamer across Lake Yojoa, about three 
miles; mule-back, ten more, and then by rail the remainder— 
more than three days to go a little more than 100 miles! Bag- 
gage is transported by the same route—sometimes, where the 
roads permit, on builock wagons, and sometimes on mule-back. 
A mule load is considered about 140 pounds. 

Finally, what of our impressions as to the opportunity for 
our work here? Surely there is much work to be done every- 
where, though it is also true that there is very little territory 
that is entirely neglected. San Pedro has no large work, I 
believe. The only territory that is entirely unworked is Mos- 
quitia, which has a climate that proves fatal to the white man, 
as a-rule, and which is inhabited by natives who are literally 
savages. They speak no Spanish for the simple reason that 
their ancestors never saw a Spaniard—or, at least, if they saw 
one they gave him no time to utter any Spanish! When I 
say the field is not entirely neglected, I do not mean that there 
is a large work anywhere. As far as I know, there is no really 
large work anywhere in Honduras—not any work such as I 
hope the Baptists will have here in a few years. 

I will write again next month. In the meantime, pray 
for us—as we study the language and as we survey the field 
and try to determine where God would have the Baptists start 
their work. LANCE A. MANTLE. 
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THE BAP Tie 


The Open Forum |i} 


OUR BAPTIST HERITAGE 
ENDANGERED 


Your forum on fundamentals has cer- 
tainly gathered a medley of arguments 
on the subject. Some of them seem to 
me to be wide of the mark. 

Some of your correspondents seem to 
challenge the right of the Baptist de- 
nomination to hold in common any par- 
ticular body of truth. Such would seem 
to make our denomination a common 
where all kinds of creeds, doctrines and 
opinions may herd together with equal 
rights and _ privileges. Even heaven, 
“the home of all the blest,” is represented 
as being surrounded by walls for the pro- 
tection and unity of those within. The 
statement is emphatically made _ that 
there will be many classes without the 
walls who will not be permitted to enter. 

Any denomination that has not agreed 
upon some body of truth recognized as 
fundamental is held together by a rope 
of sand. Such a body will have no sav- 
ing or even definite message for human- 
ity. A medley of confusing opinions will 
nullify every praiseworthy effort to up- 
lift the world. It would be found im- 
practicable to raise funds to carry on the 
missionary operations of the body if the 
body had no definite truth to propagate. 
I am more than suspicious that the 
liberal theology insinuating itself into 
our teaching and literature is at least a 
partial explanation of our failure to 
reach the financial goal aimed at in our 
New World Movement. 

The challenge has of late been many 
times presented as to who has the right 
to say what is fundamental to our Bap- 
tist belief. The answer might well be 
made in the form of another question: 
How came there to be a Baptist denomi- 
nation? It was, under the direction of 
the Holy Spirit, forged out of the definite 
convictions of our predecessors, of truth 
fundamental to New ‘Testament evan- 
gelism, which truth has always been 
traced back to Christ and his disciples. 
Whenever this truth was being subverted 
by ecclesiastical or other authority. our 
Baptist ancestry arose in protest. This 
loyalty for truth has many times been 
held at great sacrifice, but true Baptists 
have always been willing to pay the 
price. 

In the early days the Gnostic heresy 
assailed the church, which was an at- 
tempt to put Knowledge in the place of 
faith. It was the new theology of the 
day. For a long time it seemed to en- 
danger vital Christianity, but the church 
finally sloughed it off. At other times 
the faithful have had to withdraw into 
small sects in order to conserve the 
truth. 

We are the descendants of those who 
have never compromised with error to 
the impairment of our gospel message, 


HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 


and we are glad to know that this spirit 
has not died out among us. We will 
likely be called bigoted, narrowminded 
and intolerant. Very well. Our Baptist 
ancestry had to bear with being thus 
misunderstood. 

The body of truth for which the so- 
called fundamentalists are now contend- 
ing has always been considered the Bap- 
tist heritage and is really that which has 
characterized us as a denomination. We 
are not a legislative body and so are not 
held together by any code of ecclesiastical 
laws. Loyalty to the essential truth for 
which we have always stood has been 
our only bond of union. It has been the 
wonder of other denominations that we 
have so held together with such a loose 
organization. 

All attempts to change this essential 
truth by adding to or taking from or 
otherwise annulling what our fathers 
have held so dear must be regarded as 
blows directed against the integrity ‘of 
our denomination. It will be found that 
there is a point beyond which Baptist 
leniency will not go. It-ought to be con- 
ceded by all that the protest which is 
now becoming so pronounced, has back 
of it an unswerving loyalty to the truth 
with which God has entrusted us as a 
people. 

Does this position brand fundamen- 
talists as uncharitable or at all interfere 
with the principle that each has the right 
to interpret the Bible for himself? Not 
at all. We have no quarrel with those 
who differ from us, but we insist that 
those who do so on vital matters shall 
not be considered as regular Baptists 
and be maintained in positions of trust 
and responsibility where they may break 
down our position as Baptists by their 
influence and teaching. That is only 
properly safeguarding our position as a 
denomination. 

When I was ordained as a Baptist pas- 
tor I gave my willing consent to the 
truth for which the Baptist denomina- 
tion stood. If my convictions concern- 
ing vital things change, I should con- 
sider myself dishonest if I remained in 
the Baptist denomination and taught 
what it considered to be error. 

One disquieting influence is the fact 
that our Sunday-school and young peo- 
ple’s literature is being invaded by a 
liberal theojiogy which does not always 
take pains to be courteous to the ortho- 
dox views. For instance, the treatment 


of the young people’s topic for Sept. 12, 
in THe Baptist under date of Aug, 21, 
breathed a spirit of hostility to funda- 
mentalists which expressed itself in 
taunts calculated to arouse hostility. 

I have discontinued my subscription to 
the Sunday School Times because it has 
so persistently continued to caricature 
the new theology. I have no use for the 
new theology, but I like fair play. 

Shall we continue to use lesson helps 
and papers that engage writers on our 
young people’s prayer-meeting topics who 
indirectly stir up strife, or shall we dis- 
card them and seek to secure literature 
that will be true to Baptist ideals? The 
attempt to be neutral is not working 
well. Sooner or later neutrality will be 
abandoned. 


Fort Fairfield, Me. J. W. Brown. 


THE PASTOR’S WIFE 


I read with much interest in THE Bap- 
TIst of Oct. 9 some experiences of a pas- 
tor’s wife—entitled “The High Cost of 
Loving a Preacher.” 

These experiences are too true in the 
majority of cases where probably the wife 
is an especially amiable person and will- 
ing to be a veritable door-mat; but there 


are a few exceptions when the pastor’s | 


wife has had grit enough to say lovingly, 
yet firmly, “I will not,’’ and has stuck to 


her guns, too, even when her husband — 


was of the soft, pussy type who thinks it 


his solemn duty to see that his wife is | 
kept busy so that the church may not | 


suffer because of her negligence. 

If a pastor is not able to hold his posi- 
tion like any other gentleman, unless at 
the risk of his wife becoming a nervous 


wreck as the result of planning and | 


scheming church work, and being criti- 


cised in a way which no other woman — 


would stand for one minute, then let him 
be man enough to quit. 

I recall an incident relating to a maiden 
woman and her nephew. The nephew was 
not a very successful pastor, but never- 
theless strenuously maintained that he 
got the call to the ministry from God, his 
aunt retorting that it must have been 
some other noise he heard. Pardon my 
seeming levity, but I think that it fits in 
just here. G: Like 


If religion is to be taught, under chureh 
auspices, in our homes, our churches and 


our communities, and if all ages from in- 


fancy to maturity are to receive such 
training and instruction, we must find 
some way to organize, systematize and 
administer such instruction and training. 
When we have done this, we will have a 
system of religious schools paralleling the 
public schools. The creation of such a 
system of schools is the greatest im- 
mediate task before the Protestant 
churches of this country.—Athearn. 
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» apostle Paul, in the first text, 
‘tes that humanity by its own 
kd been unable to come to a 


alization of God. The _ beloved 
John, in the second text, affirms 
5d is revealed in the glory of 
his only begotten Son. Combin- 
thought of the two texts and 
the purpose of Christ’s revelation 
‘gs stated on many a shining page 
‘pture, we have this wondrous 
axiomatic to the Christian be- 
/ Unto man who was unable to 
im, God revealed himself in Jesus 
‘that Jesus might bring man into 
iip with God’s divine will. Out 
e two texts issue also these two 
self-evident to the Christian: The 
-ency of natural religion, and the 
sufficiency of revealed religion. 
:is a story told by Macaulay, an 
t English prose writer, about a 
‘ste Hindu who held sacred the 
‘of the Ganges River. A European 
‘microscope and placed a drop of 
‘beneath its lens and bade the 
look. When he looked and saw 
iter swarming with germs, he 
th broke the microscope. 
story illustrates a principle in the 
s attitude of men. They refuse 
pt the possibility and fact of re- 
ib ae though the evidence of 
h is full and complete. They go 
With an unreasonable perver- 
inst the revelation of a righteous- 
ey manufacture their own strange 
and, like Frankenstein, become 
y prey to their vain imaginings. 
‘ill not even accept the ethics and 
y of Christianity. This is true 
the heathen and the man we call 
d. 
The world by its wisdom knew 
d,’ says the apostle. That state- 
3 historically true, for natural re- 
however nobly conceived, has 
\ limitations. It cannot tell how 
‘els toward man. It leaves man 
| the dark, crying and searching 
| light that is revealed in the face 
Is Christ. Philosophy with its 
and sometimes beautiful concep- 
has miserably failed to make 
the God of love and life. Indeed, 
+tles one to learn that these 
‘Phies of life to which men 
ie cling have been so crude. 
»>Mmain reason men have not found 


7 human wisdom is because the 
_ heart is sinful and-they have 
y come short of God’s ideal for 
‘consequently, judgments and con- 
$ about character, destiny and 
e terribly warped. 
fever advancement and develop- 
he race has made in the prolifera- 
that social organism called civil- 
. you look today upon a world 


The World’s Tragic Evasion of 
God 


A sermon preached before the Oregon 
State Convention. Texts: I Corinthians 
1:20 and John 1:14. 


By GerorcE H. YouNnG 


gone astray, swept into the swift hells 
of privileged licentiousness and sin, as 
it staggers blindfold around the great 
altar of God’s revealed righteousness in 
Christ—blinded by its own _ spiritual 
apathy and evil; and the pity of it is 
that it doesn’t seem to know it’s blind. 

The condition of the heart of civilized 
man is essentially the same as that of 
the heathen. The same root evils are 
manifested in both. An African mission- 
ary, describing the condition of the na- 
tives, states three facts about them: (1) 
Their gross immorality engendered by 
their tribal dances; (2) their greed evi- 
dent in their propensity to steal, and 
(3) their consuming pride to be among 
the ‘400” of the tribe. 

A man from a large city, writing re- 
cently to a friend, says: “The churches 
are empty here. This city worships three 
gods—the god of money, the god of 
pleasure and the god of vice.” John de- 
scribes it as “the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes and the vain glory of 
life.’ Wherever your vision falls upon 
modern society, you behold this tragedy 
of life; you see men refusing the stand- 
ards God hath given and becoming 
alienated from God. Not even the best 
of men live up to intelligence as illu- 
mined by the light of Christianity. Re- 
ligious intelligence is nowhere paralleled 
by spiritual living. 

Because of this moral perversity of 
life, men are unable to think rationally 
about God and exercise the faculty of 
faith. And, conversely, without a know- 
ledge and realization of the true God 
and Creator, man cannot evaluate cor- 
rectly the things of life and character; 
hence social and ethical relations apart 
from Christianity are impotent for, hu- 
man good, for where we thought we had 
the highest civilization, immorality and 
sin most prevailed. 

2. The manufactured deities sub- 
jectively produced by human thinking 
are extremely incompetent when judged 
in their relations to life. I give a swift 
summarization only. 

(1) The deities of the heathen are evil 
spirits inhabiting the forces of nature 


or the blocks of wood and stone made. 


by their devotees. They are to be ca- 
joled, feared and placated. 

(2) The best deities produced by an- 
cient intellectualism are not much bet- 
ter than those of the heathen. The 
Grecian Zeus sat on Olympus watching 


the weak, ambitious and desperate jeal- 
ousies of his lesser gods as they dis- 
ported together in playing cruel pranks 
upon their human admirers. Even So- 
crates, Aristotle and Plato, the great ° 
thinkers of Grecian civilization and per- 
haps of the world, mixed their specula- 
tions with this concocted mythology; and 
in spite of their artistic and intellectual 
attainments, those beloved ancient 
Greeks developed a theology most puerile 
and silly, yet not so foolish as some of 
the religious nonsense of this modern 
day. 

(3) But what kind of a god does mod- 
ern intellectualism bring to us? Strange, 
indeed, is the product—as strange as 
many of the false religious systems. 

The god of modern thought may be 
tersely expressed as evolution or “evo- 
lutionary law,’ either materialistic or 
deistic; for the evolutionary hypothesis 
has entered into all our thinking about 
things on earth and things in heaven 
as if it were an established fact, which 
it is not. Material evolution is an at- 
tempt to explain the universe by internal 
force or energy, without external aid or 
volition. Deistic evolution, apart from 
the content which Christian evolutionists 
put in it, recognizes an original cause 
and intelligence, but confines this cause 
to evolutionary principles of operation. 
It creates a god bound by his own nat- 
ural laws, who cannot and does not work 
by direct interposition of his creative 
will into the laws of the universe or the 
affairs of men. It is thoroughly anti- 
supernaturalistic. 

The god in vogue in modern rational- 
ism which sometimes poses as Christian 
is a helpless, fatalistic deity who cannot 
manifest justice or love to the individual 
man or the race. All elements of crea- 
tive personality are taken away from this 
god of evolutionary scholasticism, and 
humanity is held in the tentacles of an 
octopus that knows no mercy; for the 
culmination of life in this system is the 
survival of the strong and destruction 
of the weak. 

This evolutionary philosophy is fully 
and clearly evident in German rational- 
ism. It has been artistically but cruelly 
stated in Nietzsche’s two volumes—‘The 
Superman.” What a brutal piece of work 
that is! . 

There are three characteristics of this 
evolved superman: (1) He must will to 
power through destruction; (2) he must 
never show pity at the destruction he 
causes; (3) he must laugh and rejoice in 
it all. 

Says the same author: “As the ape is 
to the European, so the European is to 
the German superman.” 

Nor was Nietzsche alone in this teach- 
ing before the war. For fifteen years or 
more, 700 authors were issuing almost 
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yearly as many volumes, some of it 
worse than Nietzsche’s stuff. Even 
American professors were teaching that 
“there is no moral equivalent for war.” 
It is necessary, they said, in the develop- 
ment of the race. Both the philosophic 
and ethical teachings of the last fifty 
years have been more pagan than Christ- 
ian. They are strange phantoms of the 
brain related to no reality of the uni- 
verse of a good God. Men were blindly 
applying the theories of biological evolu- 
tion to social and national relations. This 
was an anti-Christian application. 

“Oh purblind race of miserable men, 
How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false, and false for 

true!” 


This intellectually fascinating folly 
after which the world of thought has 
almost gone mad found its full fruition in 
that brutal debacle of destruction recently 
launched by kultured Germans upon an 
already sinning and suffering world. By 
it ten million men were laid beneath the 
sod, aS many million more were maimed, 
and innumerable children were orphaned 
and starved. The desolated altars, the 
broken homes and broken hearts are 
past recall. But mark you well, this 
world catastrophe is a terrible witness 
to man’s failure without Christ; for any 
Sunday-school child knows that if the 
religion of Jesus had been accepted, this 
cruel curse of war with its concomitant 
destruction could never have come. 

In this evolutionary system man be- 
comes a god unto himself, a self-idola- 
tor, the highest creature of the universe, 
with whom the true God cannot inter- 
fere, and consequently he refuses a re- 
ligion that he himself does not make. 
This is substitution of the human ideal 
and will for the divine ideal of life. He 
is not responsible to an intelligent God 
—not even to himself. His responsibility 
is only to that illusive mirage of thought 
called evolution or the moral sanctions 
it is supposed to have produced. 

3. Now, the knowledge of the true 
God comes through revelation and not 
through human subjectivism. Christian- 
ity is supernaturally revealed and is not 
a product of evolution. 

The transcendent will of God, whose 
power is implicated in those great gaps 
of law which evolution cannot bridge, 
has been wondrously and concretely ex- 
pressed in Christianity. The great mo- 
ralities of the race have come not from 
an abstract theory, but from a revealed 
personal God who in holy love creates 
and rules his universe. 

We would expect such a religion to be 
superior to anything man can conceive. 
And this superiority of Christianity over 
all other systems is easily demonstrated, 
both in its nature and its practical effect 
on life—compared with which all others 
fall into sheer insignificance. 

Christianity is manifested and cen- 
tered in the historic divine personage 
and supreme spiritual personality of 
Christ. “The word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” 


“Tt shall be a face like to my face that 


receives thee. 

A man like to me thou shalt love and be 
loved by forever. 

A hand like this hand shall throw open 
its gates of new life to thee. 

See the Christ stand.” 


This Jesus both reveals God and saves 
life. Our knowledge of the nature of 
God and of spiritual realities comes from 
him. He alone explains human char- 
acter and the will of God. Christ is the 
supreme spiritual personality of the 
world. Only divine revelation explains 
him. There is no other explanation, and 
he is needed by mortal man to interpret 
his own life and the universe in which 
he lives. Without Christ life cannot 
reach its spiritual completion either in 
thought or experience. 

Here is a swift summarization or the 
outstanding facts 
which we believe. They are not theo- 
logical, or mystic, but historic facts, ex- 
cept the last: 

(1) He was prophesied centuries be- 
fore he came to earth, and every pro- 
phetic intimation and full length por- 
traiture about his earthly life was ful- 
filled in detail. Herein Jesus . stands 
most unique. 

(2) He was the incarnate Son of God, 
for he continuously manifested a divine 
consciousness and a dynamic relation to 
the mind and soul of God. Only revela- 
tion can explain the divine psychology of 
the mind and soul of Christ fully. 

(3) He lived the virtuous life; which 
can be said of no other. His is the stain- 
less, pure, spiritual life, surpassing im- 
measurably the life of all others. Since 
the purpose of it was not for physical 
procreation, but spiritual redemption, 
we would expect both a spiritual char- 
acter and miraculous birth. 

(4) He gave himself a vicarious sacri- 
fice for the sins of man. 


“He might have reared a palace at a 


word, 

Who sometimes had not where to lay his 
head. 

He healed another’s scratch, his own 
side bled; 

Side, hands and feet with cruel piercings 
gored. 

Twelve legions girded with angelic 
sword 

Stood at his beck, the scorned and buf- 
fetted. 


O wonderful the wonders left undone, 
Yet not more wonderful than those he 
wrought. 
O. self-restraint, 
thought, 
To have all power yet be as having none, 
O self-denying love that thought alone 
For needs of other, never for his own.” 


surpassing human 


The atoning mystery of the death of 
Christ is beyond our understanding. But 
if there is no divine significance in that 
death upon the cross, then the divinity 
of that life of lives fades into oblivion 
and the Syrian stars shine over a grave 
still occupied; because a divine Christ 
must be sensible in his dying as well as 
his living. Nay! nay! we stand by Paul 
and glory in that cross and are recipients 
of its atoning grace. And we know that 


of our Lord’s life. 
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while the world is deranged 
cross will function in salva 
until its efficacy is accepted, yc 
have a cruel, sinful, bloody ee 

(5) He is the resurrected Ch 
said he would rise again, and ‘di 
divine life postulated the neces 
the resurrection, and the reg 
reciprocally proves his divinity, | 
is no cross and death, there ean 
resurrection. If there is no resury: 
there is no deity in him. Your f 
vain. 

(6) He is the coming King, 
most rational presumption to 
that if he came once in spiritu 
sonality, he will come again not 
in a sweet, pervading influence, 
personal, spiritual power in jud 
and if there were no definite prom 
his second advent in Scripture, I 
expect his personal coming agair 
as old Zoroaster, Virgil and thi 
themselves expected the first ad 
the Lord. 

These are the main objective f 
our faith which modern rational 
fuses to accept. Nor can one o| 
be taken away without marring | 
vealed perfection of the whole, 


4. Wherever this gospel of Ch 
been accepted, men have been q 
by his spirit. 

Jesus said, “If ye abide in my) 
ye shall know the truth and th! 
shall make you free.” What trut; 
ye? The truth about God and) 
human life. 

When a_ prominent eastern e| 
was asked for a motto for the Di 
at the world’s Chicago exposit' 
chose these words of Christ: “Y) 
know the truth, and the truth sha 
you free.” That was a bad ga) 
scripture, and wrongly applied. | Hy 
Chicago any better morally and 
ally because of the exposition | 
her midst. I think the reverse w 
Jesus said, “If ye abide in my} 

ye shall know: the truth } 
truth shall make you free.” — 

The ultimate truth for the s: 
and completion of man’s life 
mechanics, nor esthetics, nor | 
nor government, nor environmer 
ever wonderful these things mayt 
Jesus Christ revealed, crucified, 4 
The world needs nothing else so1 
it needs this gospel of the Son} 
for the holiest character, the su 
achievement, the highest civi) 
can come only where he is acce 
honored. Ri 

Today Jesus stands with outst 
arms to the. world as it swings 
black night of its sin, and er 
world of mine for which I died, e' 
I would gather you as hen gathe) 
brood; but ye will not come unto 
ye may have life.” _— 

But we will answer: “Lord, 
grace we will follow in thy trai 
the rough road or up the mounta 
way of life, till we reach the fu 
of thy presence. And on the br 
ney we will proclaim in person 
mony and virtuous life thy ret 
gospel.” 
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od Calls Us To Carry It 
Through 


By H. L, STETSON 
resident of Kalamazoo College 


‘B the Baptists have put their 
ad to the task of raising one hun- 
jillion dollars for the development 
ir missionary and educational pro- 
and have gone well beyond the 
iy mark, it would be an evidence 
oyalty for them now to fail to put 
* effort to win the entire 
t at the earliest possible moment. 
) raise the one hundred million 
, under existing conditions would 
zreater injury to the kingdom of 
aster than not to have attempted 
sk. Our Lord never called men 
one-half a piece of work, and if he 
us to engage in this enterprise, 
srtainly called us to carry it 
‘h to success. 
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| 
Mobilize Anew 


By PuHita M. WHIPPLE 


2@ New England District of the 
man’s. American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 

NINGSBY DAWSON last winter 
rought against the American people 
large of having ‘demobilized their 
m.” What better reply could be 
to the indictment than to mobilize 
all the forces of righteousness and 
b to win the sorely needed vic- 
‘of peace? 

2n professional critics and disap- 
id friends call the Christian church 
ount for its weakness and its fail- 
what better response to the direct 
nge than to mobilize anew every 
‘of time and talent, wealth and 
M, conscience’ and consecration, 
uch as it is an infinitely bigger 


to win the world than to win the 


> 


Northern Baptists comes again the 
' challenge to complete the task 
wrthily begun. 

| need? “Rach breeze that sweeps 


‘The Now World Movement | 


the ocean,” and many a land breeze, too, 
brings tidings of urgent and pressing 
needs in all the world. 

The supply? It’s already in the hands 
of a great host of Baptist stewards com- 
mitted to them by Him to whom belongs 
the silver and the gold. 

The motive? The constraining love of 
Christ and the world’s great longing. 

The method? Another long, strong, 
pull, al] together. 

The resuli? The blessing dependent 
upon bringing all the tithes into the 
storehouse ef the Lord. 


To Fail Nave Means a Wilder- 


ness Wandering 
By Mrs. M. L. WortMAn 


HE time has passed when a man can 

live by himself. Israel failed be- 
cause the plan of God was not followed. 
God is today directing our denomination. 
If we fail to follow, we too will wander 
in the wilderness of “Baptist individual 
opinion.” 

The New World Movement has a 
world vision and a world program. Our 
schools must be supported. Education 
brings a bigger life and the possibility 
of doing bigger things for our God. Can 
such a call be financed? 

Our mission stations are begging for 
help that the native preachers and 
teachers may be sent out to their own 
people. Can such a call go unanswered? 
Everybody is handling more money. 
One-half of the tithe would put our de- 
nomination on a solid working basis. It 
is no longer, Can we, but, Will we? 

Winfield, Kans. 


Be a Blessing 
By CHARLES A. Cook 


Pastor of the First Church, Butte, 
Montana 


OD blesses men in order that they 
may be a blessing. The greater the 
blessing bestowed, the greater the bless- 
ing to be passed on. If the demoniac of 
Gadera is delivered, it is that he may 


publish to his kinsmen and friends what 
great things Jesus has done for him. If 
into the hands of the disciples Jesus 
puts the loaves and fishes as he multi- 
plies them, it is that they may feed the 
hungry throngs. If upon the 120 disciples 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
falls, it is that they may all speak as 
the Spirit gives them utterance and be 
a blessing to the thousands in Jerusalem. 

If Northern Baptists have been.blessed 
with spiritual privileges and material 
good—perhaps beyond any body of Chris- 
tians of equal number on the face of the 
earth—it is that they may be a greater 
blessing to the world than any other 
body of Christians. Therefore they should 
immediately complete the $100,000,000 
fund for the New World Movement and 
be the blessing in the world God wants 
them to be. “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 


The Least We Can Do 


By AMBROSE M. BAILEY 


Pastor of the First Church, Seattle, 
Washington 

HE last words of Jesus before he 

went into heaven were a solemn 
obligation upon his disciples to seek the 
salvation of all men. That task is in- 
escapably ours. The task demands .our 
complete devotion. We must give our- 
selves and our time and our children 
and our money. The raising of one hun- 
dred million dollars is not enough; but 
it is a start. 

How can we say that we love our 
Lord when we do not the things that he 
tells us. Let us stop our quibbling. 
“How shall they hear without a preacher? 
And how shall they preach except they 
be sent?” And how is our great denomi- 
nation to send them without your money 
and my money, your sons and daughters 
and mine? For myself, I tell you the 
truth—I have reached the place where 
I will hold nothing back—nothing, I say 
—until: my Lord’s command is obeyed. 

Speed away, brethren! The raising of 
the money is the least we can do. Let 


| 
| 
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Progress 


AN is not God, but hath God’s end to serve, 
M A master to obey, a course to take, 
Somewhat to cast off, somewhat to become. 

Grant this, then, man must pass from old to new, 
From vain to real, from mistake to fact, 
From what once seemed good now proved best. 
How could man have progression otherwise? 
—Robert Browning. | 


us do it quickly! 


| | } 
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The Bishop and the Cheese 


BYanv inc: oH. 


T was a grey, cheerless morning. The 

furnace refused to do its duty prop- 
erly, sending all of its scanty heat into 
the already overhot kitchen while the 
plue-faced occupants of the tiny dining- 
room shivered over their cold breakfast, 
making vain attempts to keep warm by 
moving the table close up to the dis- 
couraged register. Little John was 
muffied in his sweater, with a gay Roman 
blanket draped around his chubby legs, 
big John donned his overcoat, and Ma- 
ma May was warmly wrapped in a red 
knit shawl. Despite their blue noses 
and numbed fingers, despite the grey 
light and the cold food, despite a rest- 
less night spent in giving moral support 
to Baby Nell in the cutting of her first 
tooth, there were smiles at the little 
table instead of frowns. 

Norah, the recently arrived autocrat of 
their kitchen, had said, “Shure, now, they 
do be the smoilingest paple Oi iver did 
say,” and on this chill December morn- 
ing they made good her assertion. Their 
light hearts sank perceptibly, when the 
head of the household recalled to their 
minds what today was to bring forth. It 
was a far more serious prospect than 
clouds or cold. The bishop was coming. 

“Get him up one of your good dinners, 
Maisie,” said big John with the supreme 
confidence engendered by having a cap- 
able wife. ‘“‘We must make a good im- 
pression on him socially as well as spir- 
itually, you know, for that church in 
Utica doesn’t want a backwoodsman for 
its pastor. I’m sure I can suit them if 
the bishop will only transfer me, but it 
is a big ministerial plum for a young fel- 
low—and I don’t know.” 

“T’]11 do my best, John,’ replied the 
loyal little woman, though a shadow fell 
across her bright face as she thought of 
the fretful baby upstairs and the one 
servant—incompetent, blundering Norah. 
“Is Bishop Henry very particular?” 

“You bet,’ was the young clergyman’s 
heartily inelegant answer. “He’s a 
corker. I don’t know him at all hardly, 
but he has a face like flint, and they 
say he’s as precise as a Massachusett’s 
old maid.” 

“Dear me! That isn’t very encourag- 
ing,’ his wife sighed heavily. 

“There, there, honey!” said big John, 
roused by her gloomy face to the injudi- 


ciousness of his remarks. ‘Don’t you 
worry one minute. You always make 
things go off with an air; and if they 


don’t, I reckon we can manage to exist 
here in Grayton another two years.” 

It was his turn to sigh. In spite of 
all his pluck, this his second parish was 
taking the heart out of him. When he 
first left the seminary he had been placed 
in Unadilla, a dear little town among the 
hills where the good-hearted country folk 


took him into their hearts as one akin. 
Little John was born there, and he and 
May loved every inch of the little village 
and every homely familiar face, and were 
heart-broken when he was transferred to 
Grayton. 

Here their life had been in entire con- 
trast. The town was the factory suburb 
of a city. It was dirty and crowded, and 
they missed the broad shady streets, the 
winding river, the enclosing hills of Una- 
dilla, And instead of the jovial, intelli- 
gent, God-fearing country folk, they found 
in the new parish factory hands, me- 
chanics, small tradesmen and the like— 
moral people in their way, but absolutely 
unimpressionable. To the young preacher’s 
most fervent appeal for the Christ spirit 
among them, they listened stolidly, no 
whit changed. ‘They did not lie or steal, 
and they never missed a church service. 
But they held their pocket-books tightly 
when charity appealed, they indulged in 
petty feuds and in sharp practices, and 
furtively evaded Christ’s greatest law to 
love their neighbor as themselves. 

John Latimer had striven with them 
faithfully, and pretty May had stood 
stanchly by. They were popular, too, 
with their church people; yet because 
their plane was higher, their vision of 
the better life clearer, they suffered much 
from misunderstanding. May had seen 
it all for many a long day. She had seen 
the gray threads begin to show in her 
John’s dark hair, and she had seen the 
shadows deepen in his eyes—the shadows 
of lawful dissatisfaction. And now was 
the chance to leave it all. If only 
Bishop Henry could be properly im- 
pressed when he came that night to talk 
over the field in Utica! 

“We'll give his majesty, the bishop, a 
gay old time, won’t we, Johnny boy?” 
she said, hugging her wee man hard and 
smiling up into her husband’s serious 
face. “Just leave it to Johnny and me.” 

With an answering smile he went up 
to his study in the cold attic and left her 
to her preparations. She had hardly 
finished making spotless the little parlor 
and dining-room when Johnny called joy- 
fully from his place on the floor, “See, 
Muzzie, sun’s out; le’s do widin’.” 

“In alittle while, son,” she sang back 
cheerily. ‘Mother must give baby her 
bath and talk a minute to Norah. Then 
we'll go.” 

The sunshine seemed to dispel the 
worry clouds all through the house. Up 
in the frigid study, big John strode back 
and forth in its beams, slanting in 
through the dormer windows, and spouted 
heartily his sermon for the coming Sab- 
bath. In the bed-room below him, Baby 
Nell was roused from a little cat-nap by 
his heavy tread. Much abused, she 
opened her mouth for a hearty cry, but 
a sunbeam falling on one dimpled hand 
made her coo instead. The same sun- 
beam fell accusingly into Norah’s dish- 


pan, illuminating all too plainly th 
water and thick grease at its edge 

“Bad cess to it; shure Oi niver 
of sich dirty dishes. The little } 
would hov a fit if she seed ’em,” a) 
went the greasy mess with a | 
which sent spatters far up the wall 
in went water so boiling hot fro 
kettle that it threatened the imr 
destruction of all the “little mi 
china. 

But the “missus,” happily uncon 
of the dire peril of her one set, wa; 
ing while she watered the geraniv| 
the dining-room window: “Good 
ing, merry sunshine, how did you 
so soon?” while little John joined i; 
his pretty treble: ‘“You’ve scaled 
the pitty stars and frightened aw) 
moon.” 

The day begun so gloomily wa 
ceeding brightly. Baby Nell yielde' 
good grace to her tubbing, and ol 
to the subsequent dressing only as| 
as she deemed absolutely essential | 
maintenance of her dignity. Hea 
with needed sleep, she then grabb 
bottle and settled down comforta: 
her crib. May called Norah to sit: 
her until she fell asleep, and whi 
put on her own and little John’s/ 
she instructed that inattentive m} 
the lore of the night’s dinner. 

“Have you a® clean dress and 
apron, Norah?” she began. 

“Yis, shure, Oi hov thot. M 
caliky’s clane as clane, an’ Oi hi 
white apern thot’s only been wore ti 
was the reassuring reply. i | 

“But is the apron clean, abs! 
clean?” 

“Well, it do be hovin’ a black 4 
where Oi fell in the coal hape, bi 
won’t show; Oi cud toie ut half 
round behint.” 

“No, that won’t do, Norah; yo: 
have your apron on straight. No. 
as soon as Nellie is asleep, you gif 
and wash that apron and iron it 
well as you know how. Then I + 
to make that Lenten soup. } 
member?” 

“Yis, ma’am.” ; 

“T shall have lamb chops and P 
mashed potatoes and sliced te) 
next. Peel the potatoes this morn) 
put them in the ice-box. And, | 
don’t forget and let them soak 
hot water the way you did last t 

“No, ma’am,” said Norah 4 
meekness. 

“Then we’ll have a custard—I!) 
that, and last of all coffee and ¢) 
and cheese. Now, have you 
order straight? Say it over aft 
Lenten soup first.” 

“Lenten soup furst.” 

“Then lamb chops, peas, mash 
toes, sliced tomatoes.” * 

“Thin lamb chops, pase, moshe’ 
ties, sloiced putaties.” 
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No, no, Norah; now listen and don’t 
so much attention to the baby” 
rah was devoted to little Nell and 
palliated her many offenses). 
ed potatoes and sliced tomatoes.” 
Mashed pertaties and sloiced terma- 
3” said Norah obediently. - 

Then a boiled custard that I shall 
ke.” 

‘Thin a biled custard thot Oi 
ke.” 

‘9 Norah, Norah, why don’t you use 
ar brains,” groaned poor May. 


shall 


‘Yis, ma’am,” said Norah, startled 
‘m her apathy. “What’s wrong, 
‘am? O, ye’s shure now, thin a biled 
stard thot Oi shan’t make. Wot ‘ilse, 
Jam?” . 

“And last, coffee, cheese, crackers 
sted.” 

‘And last coffee, chase crackers 


istet,’” repeated Norah unpunctuatingly. 
‘Now is that much straight?” asked 
ty as she buttoned the last button on 
tle John’s coat and looked to see that 
Tl was asleep. 

“Shure, ma’am, thot’s straight,” assev- 
ated Norah. 


“All right then. Don’t forget the soup 
and let it burn, and be sure to get your 
apron good and clean. Come, little man. 
Good bye, John’’—this last up the crooked 
stairs to the study. 

Out into the glistening sunshine they 
went at last, the little mother and the 
little boy. Wee John grasped manftully 
the sides of the sled and sat very straight 
while his mother pulled him over the 


crunching snow. Each step brought 
vigor into her tired body. The air was 
like wine, and the sunshine searched 
out each little worried spot in _ her 


woman’s heart and cleared it ’til it shone. 
Little John fairly glowed in*the joy of 
“widin’ wiz Muzzie.” 

“Buful day, buful day,” he sang to her, 
and she answered happily, “It surely is 
a beautiful day, Johnny boy.” 

When they reached the market, they 
were both rosy and smiling, and even 
the sour groceryman softened at sight of 
their merry faces and asked almost 
politely, ‘““‘What can I do for you today, 
Mrs, Latimer?” 


(To be continued) 
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Your Telescope 


ispe Lab CORT UNE 


f 
Do you ever look at the stars through 
a big telescope? If you have a 
ance to do this, don’t miss it. 
One beautiful starlight night several 
ars ago Prof. Barnard, who was then 
rector of the Yerkes Observatory at 
illiams Bay, Wisconsin, introduced us 
;some stars that we had never seen be- 
use they couldn’t be found with the 
-ked eye, and he also showed us moun- 
ins on the moon and the rings of 
turn which we could not have seen 
{thout a powerful magnifier. 
As we stood inside the large circular 
\ilding which covers the big telescope 
it is sixty-two feet in length—we heard 
i: ae like distant thunder, and the 
rved dome of the observatory began 
turn. Then Prof. Barnard pulled on 
certain set of ropes and the telescope 
as pointed through an opening in the 
ome to this or that heavenly body which 
» wished to show us. He also told us 
little bit about the construction of this 
onderful telescope and about the great 
sre that is taken of it. 
|The huge lenses, costing thousands of 
ollars, must be kept entirely clean and 
tight or spots would seem to come on 
‘@ sun or stars which are not there at 
1, Only the people who are trained to 
3e the telescope can adjust it, and every 
me we wished to see a different part 
‘the heavens the great dome would be 
immed with a rumble so that its long 
dening was toward the desired arc of 
te heavens. Prof. Barnard would first 
nd the star which he wished us to see; 
aid then we would have to search for it 
' while through the telescope before we 
uld locate just the spot that he had 
1 


ii 


pointed out to us. It was a wonderful 
experience, and it is not strange that 
men spend their whole lives studying the 
heavens through such a telescope as that. 

The next day, as I was looking out 
across the water of Williams Bay, I said 
to myself: “I have a telescope and an 
observatory all of my own. Yes, I have 
two telescopes, for when I close one eye 
the other eye sees fairly well alone. And 
when I look from a tree on the shore to 
a boat on the lake, I don’t need to pull 
a set of ropes nor wait for the telescope 
to be adjusted by ponderous machinery. 
The eye does all that for me instantly 
and quietly. 

The finest telescope that was ever 
made is not as wonderful as your own 
eye, after which the telescope is pat- 
terned; and your eye is protected by an 
observatory which is more beautiful and 
more finely built than the greatest of 
man-made observatories. This observa- 
tory is the soft-cushioned socket in which 
the eyeball rests, and it has two parts 
to its dome-like ceiling which open and 
close at your will. This observatory 
washes your telescope for you without 
your even thinking about it. Every time 
you wink, a fluid is poured over your 
eyes from a little reservoir above the 
eye-ball and is carried off by a little drain 
in the corner next to your nose. There 
is just enough of this eye-wash and not 
too much—unless you should happen to 
ery, and then the drain cannot carry 
away the waters fast enough and they 
overflow on your cheeks. When a speck 
comes in your eye, this eye-wash at once 
becomes more plentiful and tries to 
carry away the speck for you. But the 
specks would get into your eyes much more 
often than they do were it not for the pro- 
tecting fringe on the edges of the eyelids. 
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The tiny muscles which move the eye- 
ball are so much, more convenient than 
those heavy ropes by which the telescope 
is turned, and the soft, delicate lens in 
the eye is so much lighter to carry 
around than the forty-inch lens of that 
Yerkes telescope, that we wouldn’t ex- 
change our eyes for the biggest telescope 
in the world with the cost of the tele- 
scope thrown in, would we? We couldn’t 
possibly carry the telescope around with 
us, and if we could, it wouldn’t be of 
any use to us without eyes. 

The gift of that telescope was a gen- 
erous one, but God has given to us a 
much more generous and useful gift, and 
we are rich indeed in the possession of 
our eyes. 


For Rainy Days 
CHANGED HEADS 


I am a color. Change my head and 
you may sleep on me. Change again 
and I am what you put on the last. 
Change again and I am what you learn 
to do in school. Change again and you 
use me in school. Change again and 
you couldn’t do without me. 


ENIGMA 


My first is in cold, but not in hot. 
My second is in pan, but not in pot. 
third is in nap, but not in sleep. 
My fourth is in sold, but not in keep. 
My fifth is in flute, but not in drum. 
My sixth is in example, not in sum. 
My whole is useful in the dark. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE 


My first is a consonant. 

My second is to strike. 

My third is the name of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet. 

My fourth is a vehicle. 

My fifth is a consonant. 


A QUIZ 
Can you tell one thing about each of 


these people without turning to your 
Bible? 1. Noah. 2. Enoch. 38. Lot. 4. 
Abraham. 5. Jacob. 6. Joseph. 7. Moses. 
8. Samuel. 9. Hli. 10. Ruth. 11. Solo- 


mon. 12. Samson. 


Answers to puzzles in issue of Oct. 9: 

Conundrums: 1. A shoe. 2. A moun- 
tain. 38. A baby. 4. The man with the 
largest head. 

Jumbled Names of Bible Heroes: 1. 
David. 2. Sampson. 3. Moses. 4. Aaron. 
5. Gideon. 6. Elijah. 7. Elisha. 8. Peter. 


9. Paul. 10. Nehemiah. 
Bible Questions: 1. More than 30,000. 
2. About 1900 times. 3. The thirty- 


seventh chapter of Isaiah and the nine- 
teenth of II Kings. 4. Jonah and Elijah 
(read Jonah 3:8 and I Kings 19:4). 5. 
Peter (Acts 12:6-12). 6. Paul (II Cor. 
11:33). 7. Enoch (Gen. 5:24). 8. Gideon 
(Judgés 6:36-40). 9. Nicodemus (John 
3:12). 10. The Israelites at the Red Sea 
(Ex. 14:13). 11. Rahab and her house- 
hold (Josh. 2:18-21). 12. Elisha (I Kings 
19:20-21). 


“Papa, where is Atoms?” “Atoms? I 
don’t know, my boy. You mean Athens 
probably.” “No, I mean Atoms—the 
place where everything is blown to,.”— 


Awgwan. 
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International Uniform Lesson 


for November 14 


THE POWER AND AUTHORITY OF 
JESUS 

9:35-88. Golden Text: Matt. 9:35 

By JoHN A. EARL 


The Lesson Text 

We pass quickly from the teachings 
of Jesus to the power and authority of 
Jesus exercised in the healing of the 
sick. Matthew’s account of the Roman 
centurion should be supplemented by the 
account of Luke in order to get the full 
perspective. The two highest commenda- 
tions of faith were given by our Lord to 
Gentiles—to the centurion and to the 
Syrophenician woman. It is worthy of 
note that Matthew, writing his gospel 
for Jews, never fails to emphasize the 
vision and program of Jesus for the 
whole world. It is in this gospel that 
the Great Commission is found in its 
fulness. 


The Lesson Taught 


In this lesson the power and authority 
of Jesus are recognized, exercised and 
vitalized. 


Matt, 8:5-13; 


Recognized 


The centurion immediately recognized 
the authority of Jesus. By parity of 
reasoning he arrived at his conclusion. 
His logic was based upon military pro- 
cedure, but it was none the less effective. 
Taking his own experience as an officer 
in the Roman army, he laid the founda- 
tion of a faith which caused the Master 
himself to marvel, and left behind an 
example of faith for the emulation of all 
generations. This pagan soldier had in 
some way reached the very heart of 
Christianity. The three things which 
constitute the heart of Christianity are 
all bound up in this account of the cen- 
turion. Christianity is personal, social, 
spiritual. The centurion had arrived at 
a true estimate of himself. That is the 
first step toward Christ. He said, “I 
am not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof.” The Jewish leaders of 
Capernaum, according to Luke’s account, 
had pled the worthiness of the centurion, 
but the centurion contradicted them. In 
his heart he felt like John the Baptist in 
the presence of Jesus—unworthy. It is 
true that he had built a synagogue, but 
mere good deeds could not quiet a con- 
science awake to sin and a consciousness 
registering unworthiness. No man has 
yet learned to live with himself on terms 
of honesty unless he takes his place by 
the side of this Roman citizen and sin- 
cerely echoes his words, “I am _ not 
worthy.” 

The centurion had also by some ir- 
regular route arrived at the social ter- 
minus of Christianity. Note his words 


about the slave: “My slave lieth at home 
sick of the palsy grievously tormented.” 
Mark his anxiety for this slave in his 


approach to the Master. This is a re- 
markable situation in a day when slaves 
were bought and soid like cattle. This 
centurion had managed to establish the 
relation of friend and brother with this 
chattel. Legally they were master and 
slave, but socially they were brothers. 
No wonder the Master marveled! 

But the very heari of the centurion’s 
faith is its spirituality. He recognized 
in Jesus one who is incomparable—the 
great Captain of all the forces of nature. 
Just as he himself was a captain with 
authority over a ecempany of soldiers 
whom he commandea and who obeyed 
without question, so tesus, commissioned 
by high heaven, had authority to com- 
mand sickness to devart and health to 
return, and this he ecculd do without the 
use of physical means or physical con- 
tact. Such a faith ian a Roman soldier 
was sublime and _ irresistible. It is 
spiritual faith because it recognizes the 
power and authority of God resting upon 
Jesus Christ. All personal estimates and 
all social relations must find their true 
balance and inspiration in faith which 
makes the power and authority of Jesus 
real and supreme in vhe world. 


Exercised 


“And Jesus said «nto the centurion, 
Go thy way; and as thou hast believed, 
so be it done unto thee. And his servant 
was healed in the selfsame hour.” That 
is the modest account of the exercise of 
the power and authority of Jesus. 
Silently, as the sun vcises or the snow 
falls, the power of Jesus was exercised. 
How different all this is from many of 
the so-called cures which have been 
wrought in the name uf Jesus. He spoke 
the word and it was qone. All attempts 
to account for the power of Jesus by 
psychology or menta! therapeutics or by 
any other human means have failed. His 
own account is’ the only worthy and 
trustworthy one. “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” And yet that di- 
vine power in some way depended upon 
spiritual faith for its fullest and freest 
exercise. “As thou bast believed” is the 
law. The centurion received what he 
asked according to hits faith. Here is a 
spiritual law which is largely neglected. 
Jesus could do no mighty works in Naza- 
reth because of ihe unbelief of the 
people. His power was neutralized in 
that town by the attitude of mind which 
the people maintained toward him. 


Vitalized 


The power and authority of Jesus were 
never mechanical or legal, but always 
vital. The lesson gives us the key. As 
he went about the vities and villages 
carrying on his miuistry of teaching, 


It is a voluntary association of citizer 
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preaching and healing, he saw how i) 
adequately the people were cared fo 
and the picture of a flock of sheep pu 
sued by wolves and without a shepher| 
kept itself before his vision. His hea) 
went out to the people, not in conden 
nation, but in compassion. The religioy 
leaders were self-centered, artificial, P| 
cenary, hide-bound, and cared not for | 
people. He saw that leaders would hay 
to be supplied; therefore he said, “Pra 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest th? 
he will send forth laborers into his ha) 
vest.” Jesus saw no miraculous way b 
which the people could be reached j 
their inner life. They needed shepherd 
who would brave the storms, the coli 
the dangers, in behalf of the flock, an) 
who would patiently seek the lost shee) 
until it was found and restored to th 
fold. They needed laborers not afrai 
of honest work, who would toil throug 
the long hot days in the harvest fiel 
with bent backs until the harvest wa 
gathered in. Jesus’ power and authorit 
rested upon his love for men. An 
other power and authority are dangerou| 

Des Moines College. | 


The Malden Plan ~ 


T is self-evident that there are type 
of work which can best be done b 
the codperative effort of all denomin\ 
tions. After ten years’ eee 


with various forms of interdenomin; 
tional organization, I wish to report | 
successful demonstration of communil 
cooperation in religious education. Th, 
experiment is now widely known as th 
“Malden Plan.” Malden is a suburb ( 
Boston. Its population consists of 23,0 
Protestants, 17,000 Catholics and 11,0( 
Jews. It is an industrial suburb wit 
seventeen Protestant churches. TI 
Malden Plan is confessedly a Protestal 
enterprise. j 

Any Christian citizen who is willing |) 
cooperate in the building of a prograi 
of religious education for the communil 
is eligible to membership in this coune: 


to achieve a common object. The Ma 
den Council has defined its objects ¢ 
follows: » | 
(1) The development of a city syste! 
of religious education. « 
(2) The unification of all child | 
fare agencies of the city in the interes’ 
of the greatest efficiency. :' 
(3) The supervision of a complete r 
ligious census of the city with speci) 
reference to the religious needs of ch 
dren and young people. 
(4) The direction of educational, i 
dustrial and social surveys for the pu 
pose of securing the facts upon which’ 
constructive community program can 
based. f 


(Continued on next page) 
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| ‘Topic for November 14 


YINNING OUR FRIENDS FOR CHRIST 
) John 1:40-51 

‘Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, was 
e of the two who heard John’s excla- 
ition and followed Jesus. He first 
ind his own brother Simon and said 
him, ‘We have found the Messiah.’ 
me. He brought him to Jesus.” 


The following plan of evangelism is an 
aptation of the “Lowell Plan”: 

\l. First steps: 1. Executive commit- 
> to act as an evangelistic campaign 
nyo ove It should meet immediately 


go over the plan carefully, making 
scessary changes and adaptation. 2. 
over the whole plan with the pastor 
\d secure his advice and hearty co- 
eration. 3. After the committee has 
roughly informed itself about the 
an, lay the matter before the union and 
t the union to commit itself definitely 
_ the campaign. 
Il. Preparing the field: 1. Prepare a 
3t of young people who ought to be won 
| Christ and the church. These are our 
yrospects.” How prepare the list? (1) 
lace on list names of associate mem- 
ors. (2) Study carefully the church 
ll, and list names of young people 
‘om church families who are not them- 
slves members of the church. (3) List 
embers of older boys’ and girls’ and 
yung people’s classes in the Sunday 
*hool who are not church members. (4) 
fall special meetings of B. Y. P. U. 
sroups,’ and list names and ‘‘prospects” 
\ ah there. (5) On last Sunday in 
ebruary ask members of the B. Y. P. 
at regular devotional meeting to 
rite on cards (provided beforehand) 
lames of young: people who ought to be 
‘on to Christ and the church. 2. Send 
tter of invitation to accept Christ and 
unite with the church, and advising 
lat a number of the B. Y. P. U. will 
ull and talk over the matter. 
Ill. Selecting workers and directing 
ve campaign: 1. Evangelistic commit- 
xe chooses callers, two for each five or 
X prospects. Visitors should work in 
vams. Apply the “selective draft” in 
noosing visitors, but give opportunity 
or volunteers. Choose a name (such as 
crusaders”’) for visitors. 2. Send letter 
») visitors advising them of their selec- 
‘on, allotting their team-mates and pros- 
jects, and enclose a sufficient supply of 
Declaration” and “Request for Letter” 
ards. Visitor is asked to report result 
f each visit to the evangelistie commit- 
2e within two weeks. 3. As reports 
ome in, make any necessary adjustment. 
. At the end of two weeks send follow- 
P letter to those not reporting. 5. If 
“port does not come within one week, 
assign for immediate call. 6. Always 
ange with prospects who make deci- 
jon a definite engagement to meet the 
stor and deacons. 


» 


i 


Swe, be 


'HIS page ws for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 


ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


IV. Relating new members to the work 
of the church: 1. Write and visit, invit- 
ing new members to fellowship in the 
work’ of the church and the By Y.°P.U. 
2. Establish an interest in the B. Y. P. U. 
3. Find out in what branches of the 
church work new members can be in- 
terested, and advise heads of such or- 
ganizations in the whurch. Keep in touch 
with the new member until he is actively 
linked up with a definité task. 


The’ Detroit"B@Y, PP“ U: 


The city B. Y. P. U. has made a dis- 
tinct advance in adopting an educational 
basis for the awarding of the banner. 
The requirements are in keeping with 
the objectives of the ten-point standard 
of efficiency. Hereafter the rating of the 
local union will bc determined as follows: 

1. Per cent of membership who read 
the Bible daily. é 

2. Per cent of membership taking an 
approved study course. 


3. Per cent of membership attend- 
ing the B. Y. P. U. weekly devotional 
meetings. 


4. Per cent of membership contributing 
regularly to the local union, church and 
missions. 

5. Per cent of membership attending 
the monthly rally of the city union. 

To determine the rating of any union, 
add together the above percentages and 
divide by five. The union carrying home 
the banner awarded on this basis will 
have just reason to be proud of its 
achievement. 


Credits for Team Contest 


Norwood B. Y. P. U., October, November 
and Derember, 1920 


The society is divided into four groups, 
each group to be responsible for one 
meeting a month. In case of a fifth Sun- 
day, this is to be a rally, all groups put- 
ting forth an effori to make it a success. 
An outside speaker is to be secured for 
the evening. 

The contest is in the form of an aero- 
plane race, the planes being made by the 
Sunday-school boy. ‘These planes are to 
be suspended on wires in the B. Y. P. U. 
assembly room. One representative from 
each group is to ast on the committee to 
keep the score or mileage. 

The groups are to be named after mis- 
sionaries. For example, the group going 
to Africa will be known as the Living- 
stone group; China, the Ashmore group; 
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‘point of the church. 


Japan, the Benninghoff and 
Burma, the Judson group. 
Following is the table of rules: 


1. Each person present, five miles. 2. 


group, 


Each visitor, five miles (extra). 3. Each 
person taking part, five miles. 4. Hach 
10 cents offering, three miles. 5. Hach 
B. Y. P. U. letter, three miles. 6. Each 


B. Y. P. U. visit, five miles. 7. Each new 
associate member, twenty-five miles. §&8. 
Each new active member, fifty miles. 

Deductions: 1. Each member of team 
absent, five miles. 2. Hach person com- 
ing late, two miles. 8. Each person not 
taking part, two miles. 4. Absence of 
special music, twenty-five miles. 5. Hach 
10 cents less than $8 offering, three 
miles. 

Distance for contest is equalized: To 
China, 4000 miles. To Africa, 4000 miles. 
To Japan, 4000 miles. To India, 4000 
miles. Return trip as above. 


The Malden Plan 


. (Continued from preceding page) 

(5) The creation of a community con- 
sciousness on matters of moral and re- 
ligious education. 

The council is a permanent, non-de- 
nominational organization devoted to the 
moral and religious welfare of the city. 
It is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions of citizens, just as they support 
libraries, hospitals and other philan- 
thropic institutions. The budget for the 
current year is $9225. 

Under the direction of the Malden 
Council of Religious Education, a very 
exhaustive survey is being made of all 
those factors in the life of the city 
which influence morality and religion. 
The survey is undertaken from the view- 
The churches do 
not regard themselves as parasites liv- 
ing on and consuming the life of the peo- 
ple; they are active, constructive agen- 
cies creating values essential to the life 
of all the people. As community build- 
ers, the churches are seeking through 
careful surveys the facts upon which to 
base their programs of parish and com- 
munity work. 

To be of the largest value a survey 
should cover a considerable period of 
time and be remedial rather than merely 
diagnostic. This survey is of the reme- 
dial type. From time to time the results 
will be published for public information. 
Constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment will be presented and the commu- 
nity itself will be given an opportunity 
to create its own policies and programs ° 
in the light of all the facts available. In 
a permanent survey department the 
council will have the machinery for con- 
stant measurement, evaluation and cor- 
rection. Progress will be accurately re- 
corded from year to year. All programs will 
be based on facts, and processes will be 
scientifically determined.—Athearn. 
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Kansas State Convention 
By M. O. CLEMMONS 


One of the most hopeful gatherings 
of recent years has just been concluded 
at Pittsburg. The attendance was not a 
record-breaker, but was an average. The 
quality was first class. The outstanding 
feature, in the mind of the writer, was 
the elevated spiritual tone. The speak- 
ers outdid themselves. The conferences 
were rich. The business transactions of 
the board and of the body were pro- 
gressive and daring. We have cause to 
expect great things in the year to come. 

One great need was in _ evidence, 
namely, preachers of more than average 
ability to occupy some of the best pulpits 
in the state. Our hearts yearned for the 
faces of Grant Chambers and W. H. 
Tolliver—to mention two of the brethren 
whose going leaves splendid pulpits 
open. Fort Scott, Parsons, Kingman, 
Dodge City, Neodesha, Ness City and 
many other strategic points are pastor- 
less. And dozens of other churches 
smaller in size though no less important 
are shepherdless. 

Dr. W. A. Elliott gave the opening ad- 
dress of the ministers’ association. One 
striking thought was on the oft-noted 
subject of fundamentals: “We are 
preaching the fundamentals when weare 
preaching the full gospel as the apostles 
preached it.” 


Stirring addresses were given by 
Pres. Crannell and Pres. Price on “Re- 
cruiting for the Ministry” and “The 


Relation of the College to the Churches.” 
Helpful and energetic discussions fol- 
lowed. Differences of opinion wefe 
frankly expressed, but withal there was 
in evidence a sincere and brotherly de- 
sire for united advance in the cause. 
Then came Dr. S. G. Neil with a mes- 
sage on “The Foolishness of Preaching.” 
Dr. Neil delivered two other addresses 
during the convention and won the 
hearts and minds of his hearers. 

Dr. P. C. Wright spoke twice on the 
work of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board, and Mrs. Andrew Mac- 
Leish addressed the assembly twice. 
These general workers, with Dr. Barker, 
were great inspirations to the delegates. 

Frank Jennings preached the annual 
sermon from the text: “If ye love me 
ye will keep my commandments.” J. M. 
Powell and C. D. Eldridge delivered help- 
ful addresses on the minister’s work. A 
number of addresses were given by the 
brethren of the state. 

W. C. Coleman gave the convention 
address, and Horace W. Cole the educa- 
tional address. Hugh A. Heath of New 
York City spoke of the relation of the 
Board of Promotion to the state conven- 
tion. 

O. C. Brown presented in matchless 
fashion the need of trained laymen. Dr. 
John Bunyan Smith, the new pastor of 
the First Church of Wichita, gave the 
closing address, and with his scholarly 
discussion and Christlike humbleness 
won the hearts of the workers of Kan- 
sas. 


Next year’s meeting will be held at 


Topeka, and Dr. Smith will preach the 
annual sermon. 

Many helpful and encouraging things 
were in evidence. The evangelistic note 
was sounded over and over. Reports of 
meetings planned and in progress were 
given from every corner. 

In the conference on the New World 
Movement about thirty pastors promised 
to go out to churches that had not yet 
raised their allotments and assist in the 
campaign. A number of men who had 
for some reason withheld their support 
pledged now to enter in heart and soul. 
With all reverence for a great and some- 
what commendable attempt at codpera- 
tion, satisfaction was repeatedly ex- 
pressed that advance could be made 
without the bother of the Interchurch 
Movement. 

The spirit of fellowship and mutual 
helpfulness was apparent. Differences 
were expressed, and yet with very little 
of that suspicion and fire that often pain 
the heart. If anyone went to Pittsburg 
to find fault or start something, he either 
forgot what he went for or was lost 
sight of in the forward-moving of the 
vast majority. 

Secy. Crawford leads on with a united 
fellowship. 

Special recognition is made of the 
hospitality of Pastor Hallock and his peo- 
ple. Everything was done for the com- 
fort and convenience of the delegates. 
Even the weather was close to 100 per 
cent. 


Wisconsin State Convention 
By Rosert W. SHAW 


The Wisconsin State Convention met 
this year Oct 11 to 14 in Beaver Dam. 
Twenty years ago the convention held its 
sessions with this church, and during 
these years there has been a constant 
growth of both the convention and Way- 
land Academy, our only Baptist educa- 
tional institution in the state, located 
here. Many Baptists took the opportun- 
ity to acquaint themselves with the 
buildings and the courses of this school 
during the convention. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


Pastor W. A. Weyhrauch of Lancaster 
gave the annual sermon on “Bringing 
Back the King,” and Rev. F. E. R. Miller 
of Chicago spoke on ‘‘The Greatest Mir- 
acle of All.” This address gave a high 
tone to the convention, and the spirit of 
it pervaded all the sessions. “Jesus 
himself is the greatest miracle of all.” - 

On Tuesday morning the addresses 
dwelt on the more practical things and 
were above the average. Several breth- 
ren presented a set of resolutions ask- 
ing the ministerial union to “restate and 
reaffirm” their unswerving belief in cer- 
tain fundamental truths, but these, as 
well as a set of substitute resolutions, 
were laid on the table by a vote of forty 
to eight. 

A. W. Stephens of Evansville was 
elected president, and A. L. Drake of 
Lake Geneva vice-president. Brethren 
Kelley and Carnell were continued as 


THE BAPTaS 


treasurer 


secretary and 
Ten new ministers were presented, ar 
plans were discussed for a mid-year eco 
ference or retreat of the ministers, © 


respectivel 


The Convention and Missions 


The convention opened with a scho/ 
of missions in which Pastor Savage | 
Almond presented the study book, “Ser 
ing the Neighborhood,” and Rey. ©, ,; 
Boyd presented “The Bible and Mi 
sions.” In fact, missions received | 
strong presentation all through the co: 
vention sessions. 

Dr. M. D. Eubank, who went to Chir 
from Missouri twenty-one years ago ar 
is now known as a Missouri Chinama’ 
was present all through the conventic 
and gave seven addresses. He began t 
showing how a mission station is opene 
and how the work grows, and the 
passed on to present days and show 
the wonderful opportunity in China t 
day for advanced work. In the addres 
before the men at the brotherhood bai 
quet, he presented different fields an 
their possibilities, and asked if so muc 
equipment would be too much for suc 
a field, with the result that those pre 
ent would say “No,” and then he wou 
tell us that less than half that mu 
was asked for by the New World Moy 
ment. The addresses of Dr. Eubank in 
pressed themselves so much upon th 
brethren that before the convention wa 
over a unanimous request was voted asl 
ing the board to allow him to work fc 
three months in the state. And then th 
brethren began asking for dates. D 
Eubank in every field in mous 


would make possible a unanimous su 
port of the New World Movement by t 
churches. 

Miss Naomi Fletcher presented th 
Americanization work, and Mrs. H. } 
Goodman of Chicago gave an address 0) 
home missions. 


The Rural Fields 


Wisconsin has a great many ruré 
fields, and some of their pastors wel 
present with their maps and chart 
showing their opportunities and how the 
were meeting them. Ralph Mayo of Ell 
horn, H. E. Mansfield of Wild Rose an 
A. F. Malborg of Oconomowoc eac 
brought a helpful message to the Col 
vention, and this work was so muc 
valued that it is to have a special plac 
on the program next year. oF 


- The Minister and the Local Church 


Mr. A. R. Eads of Appleton and Mr 
W. S. Lincoln of Dodgeville each spok 
on this question. The ministers camei 
for a severe arraignment by Mr. Bad: 
and Mrs. Lincoln’s paper showed som 
possibilities not now generaily looke 
after. ‘ 


Religious Education 


This part of the program was divide 
into two groups—one for rural worker 
and one for city. Rev. A. H:; Gage ¢ 
Chicago and Dr. W. E. Raffety of Phil 
delphia were the outside speakers, an 
their messages were constructive an 
helpful. Honey Creek won the cup f 


b 
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third time, and North Fond du Lac 
k the banner. These are known as 
Edmunds prizes. Mrs. O. B. Winne 
Honey Creek was present and told 
y the attainment of a standard school 
| helped the spiritual life of the 
reh and Sunday school. Others spoke 
a helpful way on different phases of 
iday-school work. 


iverntion Business 

mly a small amount of time was al- 
ed for this, but all reports showed a 
endid year of work. H. W. Barden- 
‘per presented his sixteenth report 
treasurer. He told how, the first 
r he was treasurer, he received about 
00 at the convention and sat up all 
ht with it because he could not bank 
and how the money now came through 
office in Milwaukee in a _ steady 
2am, very little being received at the 
yention proper. Honey Creek did 
ag along a check for $1088 as its first 
tallment on the New World Move- 
nt, and this church lost its church 
jding and community hall after its 
ivass last spring. This is a good ex- 
ple for those churches that have not 
t their property. A. J. Steinburg of 
waukee was elected as president for 
other year, and a strong board of man- 
7s was selected to have charge of 
- convention business. 


| Hulburt Honored 

Wr. D. W. Hulburt brought his twenty- 
h annual report to this convention. 
ursday afternoon he was called to the 
‘tform and presented with a basket of 
wers. There are only six pastors in 
» state who were in the work when 
began as superintendent of missions. 
of them were at the convention, but 
® had gone home when this matter 
s presented. Ony two of them are in 
» active pastorate now, although two 
iers are in religious work. These six 
nm are L. G. Catchpole, W. D. Wells, 
A. Palmer, C. D. Mayhew, C. T. Ever- 
and E. G. Hamley. Those present 
d of things when Dr. Hulburt became 
Jerintendent and of the fine fellow- 
p that had always existed between 
>» leader and the workers in the fields. 
| Hulburt was profoundly affected, but 
sponded in a splendid way. That eve- 
ig, in a rather jovial way, it was voted 
it he be instructed to take the flowers 
me to his wife, who was no doubt re- 
mMsible for his success. We all ap- 
eciate the splendid leadership of Dr. 
Jburt, who has made possible an ag- 
ossive and progressive work in Wis- 
isin, 


‘e Climax 


The climax of the convention was 
\ched Thursday morning when a recog- 
10n service was held in honor of Rev. 
ctor H. Sword and his wife, who sail 
thin the month for Assam. Some have 
t that the New World Movement has 
2n only a money campaign, but those 
Io are closest to it know that it is and 
S$ been a spiritual movement. No 
ubt a score of young lives in Wiscon- 
i have been dedicated to the foreign 
‘vice in the past year. Several have 
‘eady sailed from this state, and others 
> in school this year training them- 
ves for such service. During the min- 
ry of Mr. and Mrs. Sword at Reeds- 
rg several young people volunteered. 
dong those was Burl Miller, now presi- 
nt of the young people’s society for 

State. Another, who had been in the 
nistry, but who had been engaged in 
Simess for seven years, was brought 


s 
fe 


to see the new opportunities for religious 
work and is now the pastor of six coun- 
try churches and doing a fine work. 
This is H. KE. Mansfield of Wild Rose. 
It was his pleasure to present his pastor 
to the audience. Mr. and Mrs. Sword 
spoke briefly, and then all present joined 
themselves to them and Dr. W. T. Dor- 
ward offered the dedication prayer. This 
was the high-water mark of what every: 
body says was ‘the best state conven- 
tion ever held in the state.” 


Oregon Notes 


By W. T. MILLIKEN 


Vacation, removal to a new field and 
the pressure of extra work have employed 
the Oregon scribe for three months. But 
the cause has moved on even though un- 
reported. 

The summer assembly was held this 
year at Gladstone Park, the seat of 
the greatest chautauqua on the coast. 
Despite wet weather, there was a good 
attendance and everyone had both a 
pleasant and a profitable time. The man- 
agement was vested in Dr. Geo. H. Young, 
regional educational director, and Mr. 
Austin, Oregon field secretary of the 
board of promotion. Mrs. Potter of Mc- 
Minnville College, Dr. Geo. F. Holt of 
Seattle, Rev. Mahlon H. Day, represent- 
ing the Canton Christian College, and 
Mrs. Over, general woman’s worker for 
this district, were among those on the 
faculty. A still stronger course is 
already being considered for next year. 

At the state convention, which has 
already been reported, but one worker 
from abroad spoke, and he sounded the 
only false note struck in the entire time. 
I do not know whether his theology was 
manufactured in Germany or was made 
second hand in the vicinity of Boston or 
Chicago, but the writer has heard a great 
many regrets that this man was foolish 
enough to air his vagaries, and not a 
single note of commendation was heard 
from anyone. When you come West, 
bring us your stalwart certainties. We 
have no time to monkey with half-baked 
theological speculations or unproven 
hypotheses. 

Several churches are planning the erec- 
tion of new buildings. Marshfield and 
Astoria each have in view a $25,000 edi- 
fice; Arleta, Portland, one costing $60,- 
C00, and the First Church, McMinnville, 
a house to cost at least $100,000. 

A number of pastoral changes have oc- 
eurred recently. Rev. Albert Sitton has 
removed from Gladstone to La Grande. 
Rev. W. B. Stewart, our efficient pastor- 
at-large, succeeds Rev. F. C. Laslette at 
Glancoe, Portland. The writer has re- 
moved from the Highland Church, Port- 
land, to the great old church in our 
charming capitol city, Salem, and Rey. 
Walter L. Riley has taken his place and 
is rapidly winning the hearts of the splen- 
did Highland people. Rev. A. E. Gott- 
berg has come to Astoria from Arizona, 
and already there is a general quicken- 
ing of the work. Rev. Robert Kay has 
removed from Gresham and Pleasant 
Home to Hillsboro, the pleasant county 
seat of Washington County. Rev. F. R. 
Leach of Michigan succeeds Dr. Spriggs 
at Medford. In three months thirty-two 
new members have been added to the 
church, all finances are easily met, and the 
church has adopted the following goals: 
“Seventy-five new members by Haster, 
fifty new scholars in Sunday school, fifty 
at prayer meeting, and a new church 
building.” Rev. A. L. Black has taken 
up general work in Idaho, and we miss 
him from the University Park Church, 
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Portland. Mr. E. A. Cook, a student-pas- 
tor, has accepted a call to Gresham and 
Pleasant Home. The work at Hood 
River, under the care of Rey. D. Herbert 
Haydn, is rapidly moving on the up- 
grade. It is some time since things bap- 
tistic looked better in Oregon. 

It was with heartfelt sorrow that we 
received a message from Dr. George F. 
Holt, promotion director for West Wash- 
ington and lately pastor at Salem, to the 
effect that his youngest son, George, Jr., 
passed away Oct. 8 at the family home. 
George was a fine, stalwart Christian 
young man. Dr. and Mrs. Holt have the 
loving sympathy of all who know them. 

Salem. 


Detroit Doings 
By H. C. GLEIss 


The fall work of the churches in De- 
troit was begun with great enthusiasm 
and is showing splendid results thus far. 
Dr. C. M. Carter has been acting-pastor 
at the Beulah Church. Twenty or more 
professed conversion recently. 


Evangelism 


An all-day conference on “Evangelism 
and the Deepening of the Spiritual Life”’ 
was held at the Fourteenth Avenue 
Church Oct. 4. Dr. H. EH. Stilwell of the 
Home Mission Society, Rev. Charles F. 
Taylor, known as the. boy evangelist, 
and a number of the local brethren were 
the speakers. Deep interest was mani- 
fest, and evangelistic plans for the fall 
and winter were made. The Charles F. 
Taylor evangelistic party spent three 
weeks at the Fourteenth Avenue Church. 
Large audiences were in attendance. At 
times the spacious building was crowded 
to overflowing. Something like 100 con- 
fessions of conversion were reported. 
Rey. Arthur V. Allen, director of re- 
ligious education for the Detroit Baptist 
Union, has prepared plans for intensive 
evangelism in the Sunday schools. He 
also presented plans for the religious 
education to be undertaken during the 
coming season. : 

Detroit has been greatly blessed by 
the coming of G. Campbell Morgan, the 
great expository preacher of England. 
He is speaking for two weeks every 
afternoon and evening in the Woodward 
Avenue Baptist Church, under the aus- 
pices of the council of churches. This 
great building is unable to contain the 
crowds anxious to hear these Bible mes- 
sages. Dr. Morgan is not stressing any 
particular “isms,” but is giving. helpful 


Bible instruction of the constructive 
kind. 
New Work 


A new Baptist work was started on 
Catalpa Drive, about twelve miles from 
the city hall. A church has been organ- 
ized, and plans are being made for a 
chapel to be erected in the near future. 
Another new interest is on Troy Street 
four blocks north of Seven Mile Road. 
Lots have been purchased, and the first 
unit of a building is now being erected. 
Eight miles out on Grand River, near 
Monier Road, a new mission interest is 
being developed. Rev. W. A. Steinkraus 
has been secured as missionary pastor. 
A temporary building is to be erected 
immediately. 


The Baptist Forum 

The great social occasion for Detroit 
Baptists is the fall meeting of the Bap- 
tist Forum. This year special emphasis 
was laid upon “The Church and Civic 
Righteousness.” Dr, A. W. Beaven, pas- 
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tor of the Lake Avenue Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., was the principal speaker. 
Judge Pliny W. Marsh of Detroit, at one 
time superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League for Michigan, attorney for the 
Anti-Saloon League and organizer and 
attorney for the Detroit Citizens’ League 
and at present one of the municipal 
court judges, presided in a happy man- 
ner. After the reception at 6:30, the 
women of the First Church served a 
dinner to 300 or more guests. Supt. 
Gleiss gave a brief outline of some of 
the work recently’ done by Baptists in 
Detroit and told of some of the bigger 
‘things just ahead. Dr. Beaven’s master- 
ful address, showing the church a spir- 
itual body but always: actively at work 
for the purification of the body politic, 
was a fitting climax to this enjoyable 
occasion. 


Sunny Southern California 


By FRANK DURHAM 


Religious Education 


There is a new emphasis upon relig- 
ious education in our denomination, but 
not an overemphasis. Ruskin somewhere 
says that “every truth we know is a 
candle given us to work by.” It is an 
old truth that one should strike while the 
iron is hot. It is an old principle which 
advises the teacher to take the wave of 
the pupil’s interest before the ebb comes. 
Religious pedagogy is making use of 
these two candles and is doing some real 
work. Our church vacation school is a 
fine example of the application of prin- 
ciples. Boys and girls are having the 
Bible presented to them in a human 
fashion while their interest is fresh and 
instinctive. 

In Southern California we have had 
twenty-four of these schools during the 
summer vacation period. They were 
widely distributed over the convention 
field. Some were held in our newest 
missions and some in our. strongest 
churches. Ten nationalities were rep- 
resented, and in some cases six and 
seven nationalities were in one school, 
while only five were straight American. 
The total permanent enrolment was over 
2900, and the average daily attendance 
was 2143. These were under the care of 
140 teachers and helpers. The churches 
are to be congratulated on the high 
qualifications of these teachers—qualifi- 
cations that far exceed the salaries paid 
them. The splendid results achieved 
were due, in no small measure, to the 
untiring efforts of Dr. J. D. Springston, 
educational director, Prof. H. E. Marsh, 
principal of the schools, and the special 
committee who bore the burdens of the 
work. 

The total expense of the schools was 
over $2700. Of this amount, $1000 was 
from the state convention, $1000 from 
the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, and the remainder from friends 
who see the large possibilities in this 
work. Conversions were reported among 
the junior groups in three schools. 


Baptist Christian Center 


A “Baptist Christian Center” is a new 
feature of the mission work in Los An- 
geles. Under the leadership of Rev. J. 
B. Fox, superintendent of the city mis- 
sion society, this plan has matured, and 
on Sept. 26 a finely equipped building 
was dedicated. Dr. W. F. Harper, gen- 
eral secretary of the state convention, 
gave the address and offered the dedi- 
catory prayer. The building represents 
a cost of approximately $20,000. In this 


the state convention, ‘he city mission so- 
ciety, the American Faptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, and some 
good friends shared generously. As the 
name implies, this is to be a center: for 
the various workers in the missions of 
the city. Here they will meet for spe- 
cial training. Courses will be given in 
the Bible, church histury, church meth- 
ods, and the like. 

This marks a new day in city mis- 
sions. The denomination aims to send 
forth among our foreign-speaking peoples 
such workers as can cightly divide the 
Word of God and adequately represent 
the religion of Jesus “Vhrist. The wom- 
an’s department will include community 
service and will give special help to 
mothers. Besides all this, the building 
will be the home of the Anderson Street 
Mexican Church. It kindles the imagina- 
tion to see these diversified, and often 
divergent, peoples brought to one cen- 
ter where Russian meets Italian, and 
where Mexican and Syrian find a com- 
mon bond between tnem. When two 
little Syrian girls, bcrn in Bethlehem, 
were brought to the platform, we some- 
way had a new realization of the fact 
that the Christ’s influence has extended 
far, and that he ever lives and is win- 
ning the kingdom to which he was born 
and for which he died. 


The Woman’s Society 


Mrs. M. Grant Edmands, president of 
the Woman’s Baptisi Mission Society of 
Southern California, is outlining a con- 
structive policy for the women of the 
churches. The members of the state 
board were entertained at luncheon in 
her beautiful Pasadena home recently. 
The special subjeci for consideration 
was the relation which the women are to 
sustain to the New Worid Movement. 
Mrs. Edmands believes that the new re- 
lation is to have fawz-reaching results. 
The women, no longer occupied in rais- 
ing money for missions, are now free to 
turn their efforts to educational lines and 
direct work with and for the churches. 
She believes that in this they are to find 
abundant opportunity and an outlet for 
all their energy. At this meeting Mrs. 
Grace Jacobs, who has served so effi- 
ciently as secretary for many years, was 
saying good-bye to her friends, as she is 
resigning her work and goes to make 
her new home in Berkeley. 


Los Angeles Ministers’ Conference 


Attendance at the ministers’ confer- 
ence in Los Angeles is a Monday morn- 
ing tonic. At a receut meeting Dr. S. J. 
Skevington, the new pastor of the Holly- 
wood Church, spoke ou “‘The Prayer Life 
of the Minister.” We are finding Dr. 
Skevington just a big brother among us. 
We are sorry for Chicago, but we are 
glad for ourselves. Rey. George C. 
Wright of the Atherton Church is the 
new president of the conference, and is 
keeping the Monday morning meetings 
headed toward definite results to be at- 
tained by the churches. 


Newly Organized University Church 


The University Baptist Church, newly 
organized, located near the Los Angeles 
branch of the state mniversity, begins its 
work with a most favorable outlook. A 
council of recognition was convened on 
Oct. 10 and after careful inquiry voted 
to recommend the vew church to the 
fellowship of the Los Angeles Associa- 
tion. The church has seventy-three con- 
stituent members, and carries on a vig- 
orous Sunday schoot. The pastor, Rev. 


THE BAPTS® 


J. Proctor Knott, is a young man and 

well qualified for this particular type 

work. 3 
Los Angeles. 


| 


Union College of Iowa 


In common with all colleges, Unio! 
College reports an increased enrolmen 
with the opening of the year. In all di 
partments there are more than 600 st 
dents registered. Several new instruc’ 
ors greet the students in the classroom) 
The new dean of women is Agnes ] 
Powell, of Kalamazoo College and q 
University of Chicago, a fine Bapti; 
woman with excellent training and e 
perience as a teacher. A Kalariies 
-man, R. E. Eldridge, guides the youn} 
men and women of the college throug 
the intricacies of chemistry. S. C. §o! 
nichsen, of the University of Californi) 
and formerly in Burma as a missionai| 
of the Foreign Mission Society, is abl 
filling the place of Prof. S. P. Fogdall 
history. Mr. Fogdall is in the Universit 
of Iowa taking graduate work. Othe 
new members of the faculty are Dr. C.] 
Germane, who heads the school of ed’ 
cation; E. D. Hay, head of the school ( 
engineering; Miss Douglass, in charge: 
physical training for women; and W. ] 
Barger, director of commercial educ 
tion. 

Dr. Loran D. Osborn, head of the e| 
tension division of the University | 
Colorado, is graciously giving his sa) 
batical year to the work of Union Cc 
lege. By unanimous vote of the boai 
he was invited to become dean of tl 
college. He is busy at work with tl 
administrative forces of the college, e 
deavoring to lay the foundations of ¢ 
educational policy which will conser) 
unity and integrity while demonstratil 
that practical courses can be combin« 
with cultural courses without detrime’ 
to the highest ideals of education. Pre 
Earl will spend the year in the fie 
bringing the college into closer tou 
with the constituency of the Northe: 
Baptist Convention. rf 

No better spirit has ever reiting 


college. The Christian Associations a 
well organized. The Young Men’s Chr 
tian Association, aided by the Y. W.C.: 
has charge of one chapel each week, T) 
college prayer meeting is supported | 
students and faculty alike. It is hop 
that a name for the college more ¢ 
ceptable than Union College will | 
adopted at the next meeting of the boa 
of trustees. , 


Bates College ; 


The registration of students for tl 
year numbers 520, and the actual atter 
ance in the four classes is 515. The 
are 292 boys and 223 girls. The fres 
man class has 118 boys and sixty-eig) 
girls. This distinct gain in numbers} 
gratifying to the new president, Dr. Ch 
ton D. Gray. 

Several changes in the faculty ha’ 
taken place. Bernard E. Leete of NU 
Haven is assistant professor of forest 
He comes to Bates from the South I- 
kota State School of Mines. He receiv 
the degree of A. B. from Yale Univers! 
in 1912 and the degree of master of f 
estry in 1915. After his graduation fr 
Yale he gained valuable y iservie 


the United States Forestry Service. 

Miss Julia S. Davies is the new ass! 
ant director of physical training. She} 
a graduate of Cony High School : 
the physical department of Welles 


jiege. During the past two years she 
' peen director of physical training 
Packer Institute, New York. 

r. J. Oliver Johnstone (Harvard 
3), assistant director of physical 
ning for the men, will also serve, 
ing the absence of Mr. Sydney B. 
wn in France, as instructor in French. 
fr. Harry W. Rowe, Bates 1912, and 
six years the efficient secretary of 
Bates College Y. M. C. A., has been 
ointed college bursar and alumni sec- 
ry. 

he new Y.M.C.A. secretary is Mr. 
vis L. Gilbert, Jr., Wesleyan Uni- 
sity, class of 1920. He brings to this 
ortant department at Bates a repu- 
on of leadership in Y.M.C. A. work 
oughout his course at Wesleyan, and 
-een sense of the importance of the 
ial and religious work for college 
1. His office in Chase Hall is a cen- 
of many most helpful activities. 
(rs. Belle J. Shafner is the new 
ron for the girls. She has had ten 
rs’ experience as matron at Mount 
yoke. 

nm advance step in the care of the 
Ith of the college students has been 
en in the appointment of a college 
‘gician with regular office hours on 
campus. He is paid by the college, 
| his services may be had by students 
hout expense to them. 

' Eesha P: 


Colby College 


ihe centennial of Colby College in 
.e was marked by the publication of 
sew edition of the general catalogue 
the college. This volume of nearly 
pages presents a fascinating study 
\ the statistically inclined. One such 


a has collected the following facts 


m the book: 

%€ the 1703 graduates of the men’s di- 
ion of the college, 285 have engaged 
‘some form of religious work—the 
nistry, foreign missions or Y. M. C. A. 
vice; 469 have devoted themselves to 
ication; 446 have entered other pro- 
sions —law, medicine, engineering, 
rnalism, etc.; and the remaining 503 
' scattered among “all other occupa- 
4s.” It should be noted, however, that 
luded in the 503 so classified are 
ut 200 of the recent graduates who are 
| yet settled in their life work. Many 
them are in professional schools pre- 
ting for the ministry, law, medicine, 
other forms of professional life. It is 
‘refore safe to say that 75 per cent of 
» men graduates of Colby have en- 
sed in some profession, while the re- 
ining 25 per cent have gone into 
siness. ; 

3y inquiring a little more closely into 
: Careers of these’men, we find that 
rty-seven have been missionaries in 
ne or foreign fields; eighty-nine have 
m college professors, 
ye been college presidents. There 
ve been thirty journalists; twelve have 
mM members of Congress, in either 
use or Senate; ninety have served as 
mbers of state legislatures in twelve 
jtes. There have been twenty-eight 
iges, of whom four have served on the 
wreme bench in Maine, two of the four 
chief justices. 

Mf the 573 graduates of the women’s 
‘ision, eight have entered the field of 
gion and 272 that of education, while 
t have entered other professions. The 
ng 283 are classed under other 
uupations; this includes a large num- 


‘American Baptist Publication 


and nineteen ° 


ber who have taugk! for a few years and 
then have married 

The records for the non-graduates are 
unfortunately incomplete. Of 467 rec- 
ords examined, we find eighty-nine in 
the field of religion, 109 in education and 
269 in other professiuns. Of the 467, five 
have been members of Congress, two 
have been governory of Maine, sixteen 
have been college professors, eight have 
been college presidents, and four have 
been missionaries. This would indicate 
that the non-graduates have achieved 
distinction in nearly the same _ propor- 
tions as those who have received degrees 
from the college. 


Brandon College Forward 


Movement 
By F. W. PATTERSON 


The only educational institution doing 
college work unde) Christian auspices in 
a territory 1600 miles from east to west 
and 200 to 700 miles from north to south; 
so besieged with epplications for admis- 
sion that many have to be turned away; 
compelled to work with utterly inade- 
quate equipment; handicapped by lack of 
endowment as well as by inadequate 
buildings—such is the position, enviable 
and unenviable, of Krandon College, the 
educational institution maintained by the 
Baptists of westerm Canada. 

The work done by Brandon College dur- 
ing the past twenty years has been of a 
high order. Many hundreds of students 
have been enrolled, and many of these 
have heard and vielded to the call of 
Christ during thei: student days. The stu- 
dent constituency has been most varied 
in character. The nationalities enrolled 
include the German, Russian, Ruthenian, 
Hungarian, Swedish and Norwegian. 
From at least two of these nationalities, 
the Swedish and the Hungarian, students 
are studying for the Christian ministry. 
The influence of the liberal arts and the- 
ological departmeni:. is far reaching. The 
pastor of one of the large churches of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the assistant pastor of 
the First Church, Los Angeles, and the 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Yokohama 
are all graduates of Brandon College. 

Recently the board of governors was 
compelled to face the whole situation; 
and after a survey vf the need and of the 
field, an extensive financial forward 
movement was undertaken. Rev. W. J. 
Sparks, for a number of years with the 
Society, 
and, later, with the Board‘of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, is 
supervising the campaign. Although the 
work thus far has been mostly of a pre- 
liminary character Mr. Sparks and Pres. 
Whidden, formerl: of the First Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, are much encouraged. Our 
church in Brandon, the seat of the col- 
lege, has already subscribed over $30,000. 
This is most genern»us when the financial 
strength of the church is considered. It 
is expected that lzrge contributions will 
be made by the peuple of the city and 
surrounding territory irrespective of de- 
nomination. 

No institution in Canada is serving a 
wider or more varied constituency, nor 
rendering a more. efficient service. 
Primarily an educational institution of 
high standing, it is also an evangelistic 
force of the most effective character. It 
has been my privVileye for some years to 
conduct evangelistic services with the 
student body, and 1n no place have [I met 
with a more attentive and a more ap- 
preciative hearing with a more sympa- 
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thetic coéperation on the part of the fac- 
ulty, or with a better response from the 
student body. 

Brandon College is filling a large place 
in the life of western Canada. 


Is There $15,000 for Russian 
Students? 


The following letter was received by 
the dean of the Russian Bible Institute, 
J. Bokmolder: 

“We, Russian brethren, formerly war 
prisoners in Germany and now residing 
in France, desire to be admitted to the 
privilege of devoting our lives to our 
Lord Jesus and to those who do not know 
him and do not know the true path to 
everlasting life, so as to tell them that 
they should leave their earthly ways and 
should look up to our heavenly Father. 

“The dates when we first believed in 
Lord Jesus as our personal Saviour are 
as follows: Muravey, December, 1917, in 
Germany, baptized June 20, 1920; T. I. 
Yezhoff, May, 1917, in Germany, baptized 
June 20, 1920;; D. I. Kokoroff, May,1918, 
in Germany; M. M. Sharoff, February, 
1919, in France; V. N. Chernysheff, 1917, 
in Germany; A. I. Byelyasoff, February, 
1919, in France; HE. N. Bibick, June,1919, 
in France; D. Koroleff, September, 1919, 
in France;; I. P. Konovaloff, February, 
1920, in France S. T. Stepanoff, May,1920. 

“Dear Bro. Bokmolder, we are all in 
German detention camps since 1914 and 
were suffering from hunger and want and 
were compelled to work very hard. Since 
May 1, 1920, we are in France removing 
the barbed wires. 

“May 1, 1920, we were demobilized, and 
are working ten hours daily, and we get 
ten franes—80 cents—per hour. Food 
costs six frances daily. 

“We received your circular and would 
want to enter the institute as students, 
but we do not have the required $112. 
This sum, though small in American 
money, is large in French money, a dol- 
lar being equal to seventeen francs. All 
together we have 3300 francs, which is 
hardly enough to provide for the barest 
necessities and incidentals required out- 
side of the institute. 

“We all desire to devote our lives to 
the service of our Lord Jesus and trust 
that it will be his will to receive us as 
students of the institute so as to enable 
us to work for him and all those who 
prepare for such work to receive us in 
their midst into the flock of the heavenly 
Shepherd.” (Signed by the ten.) 

All these brethren were baptized in 
Metz by Bro. Fred Hammert in June and 
July, 1920. All were converted through 
the preaching of G. Grechko, with the ex- 
ception of Chernysheff, who was con- 
verted in Germany. Their education is 
that of a village school. Mr. Grechko 
wrote to Mr. Bokmolder begging him to 
receive them, “for their life is worthy of 
labor for Lord Jesus and of preaching his 
Holy Word.” 

Our representative in France, Rev. O. 
Brouillette, has been asked to look into 
the application of these men and make a 
report as to their character and promise 
of usefulness. If the report is favorable, 
it is probable that these men, after three 
or four years of training, could go back 
to Russia and in a humble way, at their 
own expense, spread the gospel most ef- 
fectively. 

The only obstacle to our receiving them 
in the Russian department of the new In- 
ternational Seminary is the lack of ac- 
commodation for ten additional men. If 


the American. Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety had $15,000 to purchase a needed 
building to accommodate them it could 
meet this emergency and perhaps begin 
a work of far-reaching value. 


Mississippi Valley 


MISSOURI 


THe CENTRAL CHURCH, KANSAS CITY, 
held its annual church day dinner and 
business meeting Oct. 138. The month of 
October is also the beginning of the fifth 
year of the pastorate of Rev. A. Le Grand. 
The year just closed was one of the best 
in the history of the church. When the 
pastor came four years ago, there was a 
mortgage indebtedness of $6500. The last 
of this was paid this year. For possibly 
the first time in its history, the church 
came to the annual meeting not only with 
all bills paid, but with nearly $100 in the 
treasury. In the New World Movement 
campaign last spring, the church raised 
in pledges more than $30,000. This is 
being paid as the pledges come due. 
There were seventy-nine additions to the 
membership this year. Central is employ- 
ing a community worker to assist the pas- 
tor in its near down-town field. The 
church expressed its appreciation of work 
done by increasing the pastor’s salary for 
the third time since his coming on the 
field. Being out of debt, the church is 
planning a larger work than ever. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL meeting 
of the Grand River Association was held 
at Crystal Oct. 5 and 6. Because the 
place of meeting was in the extreme 
north, some predicted a small attendance 
and an uninteresting meeting. All such 
were happily disappointed. The pastors 
are organized and will hold a retreat— 
a day of prayer and meditation—at Beld- 
ing on Oct. 26. The entire church mem- 
bership of Alto and Ionia subscribes to 
the Michigan Baptist. There were 107 
baptisms reported from nine churches. 
The attendance was good from the start 
and increased te the end. At the closing 
session on Wednesday evening, 63 per 
cent of the total membership of all the 
young peoples’ societies in the associa- 
tion crowded the house to the doors. 
The banner went to Portland. The 
weather was ideal; provision for care of 
guests ample and worthy of all praise; 
ithe addresses were inspiring; the spirit 
uf prayer prevailed, and, to crown all, 
four young lives were publicly dedicated 
to the service of Christ. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the First 


Church of Muskegon, Rev. John R. Estes, 
pastor, is to be celebrated Oct. 28-31. 


MicH1GAN Baptists will be glad _ to 
learn that Dr. E. M. Lake, former super- 
intendent of the board of missions, has 
been called to the pastorate of the First 
Church of Springfield, which has come 
out of the consolidation of the State Street 
Church and the First Highland Church 
of Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. WiItt1AM HALL, who has recently 
taken up the work at Twining and Pres- 
cott, reports prayer meeting, Sunday 
school and church services started in both 
places, where there were formerly no 
services. The attendance was small at 
the start, but at Prescott the Sunday 
school now numbers fifty-seven. Evan- 
gelistic services are planned for both 
places. 


THE CHURCH AT ATLAS is passing 
through a season of great blessing. In 
the past few weeks fifteen have been 
added to the church, thirteen by baptism 
and two by letter. There has been no 
evangelistic or special meeting. Dr. and 
Mrs. A. T. Robinson were with the church 
for a week. The community for miles 
about has been blessed by their visit, 
Twenty-six people signed the _ tithers’ 
pledge ecards, and the spiritual life of the 
church has been greatly quickened. 


MINNESOTA 


THE First CHuRCH, ST, PAuL, MINN., 
has been without a pastor for more than 
six months. During this time Dr. John 
A. Earl, president of the Union College 
of Iowa, has been supplying the pulpit. 
The church greatly appreciates the sery- 
ices of Dr. Earl. E. C. Ferguson, chair- 
man of the pulpit committee, writes: 
“The old First Church of St. Paul has a 
loyal friend in one who has rendered a 
great service to the Twin City churches 
covering a period of nearly ten years, 
during which time he has not only car- 
ried the burden of service as president of 
the college, but has spent most of his 
Sundays serving the churches of these 
two cities. With such a supply, we have 
little anxious thought regarding attend- 
ance or interest.” 


IOWA 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 19, was observed as rally 
day in the First Church, Council Bluffs. 
Two hundred and forty were present at 
the Sunday school and an offering of $57 
was taken. At the church services the 
anniversary of the building fund cam- 
paign was observed, and at the close of 
the evening service it was -found that 
$2500 had been received that day. Mr. 
Wm. C. Jones of Chicago has been se- 
lected as church architect, and the church 
now has on hand some $12,000 toward 
this object. The pastor’s salary has been 


ENTERPRISING MINISTERS 


WILL FIND THE 


Special Edition New World Movement Calendar 


a most appropriate and effective means of local publicity. 


to the members and friends of your church it is excellent. 


and invitation 365 days in the year. 
expensive. 


As a Christmas remembrance 
It serves as a constant reminder 


Photographs are greatly appreciated, but are very 


The pictures of local church and minister on these calendars are of the finest quality, 


and data on the calendar pad is distinctively Baptist, and very useful. 


Your church board 


will gladly appropriate the money to buy these and distribute freely, or one of your church 


societies can easily sell them at a handsome profit. 


has been sent to you. 


A cireular, giving full description, 


Get action cn this immediately and send your order to 


GENERAL BOARD OF PROMOTION 


Calendar Department 


276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE BAPTI§ 


increased by $300 from Sept. 1—the s 
ond increase during the present pas 
ate. The church has also presented t} 
pastor with a Ford car. Rey. Mr. Gree 
hill of Omaha is supplying the Secor 
Church; Rey. L. Thompson is the past 
of the Danish Church, and Rey, J, | 
Jackson, pastor of the Tabernacle Churi| 
(Negro), is in his fifth year of seryic 
The outlook in Council Bluffs for Bapti 
work is hopeful. 


ApA M. Hiruis, wife of Pastor C, } 
Hillis of the First Church, Glenwood, w; 
recently ordained to the gospel mingete! 
Rey. J. Frederic Catlin of Council Bluf 
was the moderator and Rey. Hugh ) 
Moore of Ottumwa the clerk. The pring 
pal parts were as follows: Sermon, Re 


EK. O. Rogers of Ottumwa; charge to tl} 
church, Rev. W. J. Robinson of Emersor 
charge to the candidate, Rev. J. Freder'! 
Catlin; hand of fellowship, Rey. Ric 
mond A. Smith of Red Oak. It is t] 
expectation of Mrs. Hillis to continue : 
the work of evangelism and of teac! 
ing the gospel. | 

Dr. FRANKLIN Swirt of Rochelle, II} 
has just closed a successful meeting wi 
the First Church of Harlan. He stani 
for the old sanctions in theology and t) 
old tests of personal regeneration. Lar; 
crowds gathered to hear him. His ne 
revival campaign will begin Oct. 24 | 
Canton, Ohio. | 

MINERAL RIDGE CHURCH: The big eva 
gelistic meeting held in this communi) 
closed Sept. 26. Rev. F. L. Roper, pastc 
at-large for the Des Moines-Western A 
sociation, remained the week follawis 
the four weeks’ meeting, and on Sunda 
Oct. 3, thirty-nine candidates were ba| 
tized. More than fifty members will | 
added. The church is writing Rey. D. 
Hammond to visit it with the pastora| 
in view. It is hoped that ground for) 
parsonage may soon be purchased al 
that full-time preaching may be had. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


“THERE WAS A MAN sent from Go 
whose name was Geo. E. Burlingame, 
Dell Rapids. Meetings were held fr¢ 
Sept. 19 to Oct. 13. The church w) 
strengthened, the interest increased eq 
stantly, and the congregations were lars 
sometimes filling the church. Ma 
heard the gospel on the street. 
derful and much appreciated address w 
given the high-school and eighth-gra? 
students. There were seven clear-cut ¢& 
versions—four girls and three you 
men, who have been baptized by the pi 
tor. Dr. Burlingame is a scholarly, Dp 
found, evangelistic preacher of the gos] 
of Jesus Christ. He has a big place 
the hearts of ‘the church members a 
many others in the community. 


KANSAS 


H. T. Ciark is engaged to begin on 
31 a series of meetings with W. 
Fletcher at the Central Church, neé! 
Augusta. 


Worp comes that A. J. Hobbes is n 
located in Exeland, Wis. 


THE CHURCH at Howard, under 
leadership of B. E. Willoughby, closed! 
splendid year’s work the first of Octob. 
The attendance at Sunday school ft 
passed all previous records, and 1 
school and the union are both standa; 
The church has increased the pasto 
salary 20 per cent. J. C. House of Wil’ 
sor, Mo., will help in the revival be 
ning Oct. 25. In preparation for 
meeting, the pastor is leading a class? 
“Winning to Christ.” This procedt 


a 
ber 380, 1920 


1 be imitated by others who are 
- revivals. 


‘ENNETT, the southern evangelist, 
g F. E. Carey at Medicine Lodge 
al meetings. Bro. Bennett has 
‘pledge of $5 a year to every 
n Kansas where he will hold 
, this winter, to be used in the 
ld Movement. Churches desir- 
skillful fisher of men will do 
write him at Medicine Lodge. 
| OHIO 


i 


' Dayton Association 


astors held their monthly meet- 
le First Church, Dayton, Oct. 11. 
W. Johnson was in the chair. 


yorts of the churches revealed 


stivities. 
Yolorado Avenue Church, M. F. 
astor, received three by letter 
by baptism. It has been purg- 
roll by removing forty-six names. 
3 are in excellent condition. The 
hool is well attended. 
| First Church, Dayton, J. B. Slo- 
stor, is getting a hold on the 
A number of persons were bap- 
id a number are awaiting bap- 
, hearty reception was given to 
‘or and his wife Oct. 15. The B. 
., is doing excellent work. 
's North Dayton Church, the pas- 
tized one person. The services 
{ sustained. 
ypecanoe City, J. M. Cosby, pastor, 
abers have been beautifying the 
The young people gave the 
nd his wife a glad surprise when 
‘med from his vacation. The 
is responding generously in. pay- 
pledges for the big drive. 
Metcher Church, H. C. Fletcher, 
's spending about $4000 in remod- 
; plant. A steam-heating system, 
tery and new seats for the audi- 
are being installed and a number 
rooms added. 
Union Church, Samuel Furrow, 
under faithful leadership main- 
' aggressive work in the country. 
Furrow is now in meetings in 
on. 
‘roy Church, Henry Brandt, pas- 
sived three by letter and one by 
The congregations are good 
inces excellent. The church has 
lige. Y. P. U. 
faynes Street Church, Dayton, M. 
by, pastor, is in a good spiritual 
n. More room will soon _ be 
to accommodate the increasing 
ations. 
2 Xenia Church, Albert Read, pas- 
otized six persons. The annual 
5 meeting brought to light the fact 
eae the past year the church ex- 
all previous records for money- 


novia Church, J. C. MacFar- 
astor, received eight persons by 
and a number by letter. On 
ay there was a capacity attend- 
Some money will soon be spent 
ipment. 
Yentral Church, W. B. Meikelham, 
is making progress. The congre- 
are good and the financial condi- 
-isfactory. 
1i¢ Summit Street Church, O. E. 
astor, baptized one person. The 
Taised many hundred dollars more 
‘former years, and $200 was added 
astor’s salary while he was away 
vacation. 
Third Street Church, W. R. Slo- 
or, received six persons by bap- 


tism. On rally day the building was 
crowded. This church has a fine men’s 
class. An cpen meeting was held Oct. 
14.. The pastor’s salary has been in- 
creased by $280. 

At Bellefontaine, F. F. Fenner, pastor, 
one person was baptized and eight were 
received by letter. 

The First Church, Springfield, R. B. 
Smith, pastor, is working out the group 


plan. “Every Member Enlisted” is the 
purpose and motto of the pastor. Dr. 
Smith is accomplishing things. The west 


side mission is doing excellent work. 

At the Linden Avenue Church, G. W. 
Johnson has just begun his second year 
of work. It has been a delightful year. 
The church will soon begin work on the 
addition to provide for better Sunday- 
school facilities. PHILIP BAUER. 


INDIANA 


THE ANNUAL MEETING -oOf the First 
Church, Indianapolis, was held Oct. 11. 
The clerk reported forty baptisms for the 
year, seventy-nine persons received by 
letter and experience, sixty-one letters 
granted, forty names dropped, nine 
deaths, and a net increase of nine mem- 
bers. Receipts totaled $31,114, current 
expenses amounting to $21,213. The av- 
erage attendance of the Bible school was 
445, and the missionary offerings to the 
Bible school missionary budget amounted 
to $2730. The attendance on rally day 
was 1225, 989 enrolled members being 
present. Thirty members of the school 
confessed Christ and became members of 
the church during the year. Supt. C. 8S. 
Dearborn placed the goal for the ensuing 
year at 100 baptisms from the school. 
More than $19,000 of the church’s pledge 
of $306,519 in the New World Movement 
has been paid. Hereafter new members 


will be given an opportunity to pledge 
to this fund when entering the church. 
The great missionary campaign carried 
on the first five months of this year, end- 
ing May 2, marked one of the greatest 
periods in the history of the church. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THe CHURCH AT Derry has just cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary. Sunday, 
Oct. 10, was the special day of celebra- 
tion. Rev. J. H. Nichols, one of the 
former pastors and now a resident of 
Derry, gave the historical sketch. Former 
members were present and took part. On 
the evening of Oct. 11 a banquet was 
given, with 200 present. The Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Episcopal pastors 
were present and spoke. The principal 
address of the evening was by Rev. PNR OE 
Archibald of Brookline, Mass. Three of 
the original fourteen members were pres- 
ent. During its forty years of history, 
the Derry Church has had two pastors 
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In the Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 


1) 
Apa 2 gether with a Dramatic Service 
for church and community 

The exercises, and booklets for con- 
Pilgrim gregational distribution in pre- 
Tercen- paration for 
t 7 ° 

enary || Mayflower Universal 

1920 Bible Sunday 


NOVEMBER 28, 1920 
Send request for descriptive circular 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
ers same as stock com- 
pany. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 


No agents. Deal direct. 


der same management. 
Mer., 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Il. 


brings full details of plan —in. 
1 Oc cluding sample box of delicious 

CASTLE Candy Chips —by which 
your church, Sunday School Class 
or Club can make money easily. This 
wonderful candy sells on sight. Write 
us at once —mention this Publication. 


CASTLE CANDY CO. — tanacter: 


Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR BAPTIST _| 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational in- 
stitution has inexhaustible value. CEDAR 
VALLEY offers two years of College or 
Normal work for High School graduates; 
a full four-year Academy Course; one and 
two-year Courses in Business and Stenog- 


raphy; Musical training, either Voice or 
Instrumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agricul- 
ture, Manual Training, and Religious Edu- 
cation. 

For catalog and other information ad- 
dress 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, lowa 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL £°",Si"/s, 27 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, IIl. 


‘‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. Through service comes growth, 
through growth comes greater service. 


and 
a? 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 
One year course for college graduates 


Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 
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Christmas Extraordinary 


Get EARTH’S GOLDEN DAY—(The 
birthday of the Prince of Peace) for your 
Sunday school or Young People’s Christ- 
mas Service and you will have a strong, 
impressive program with a meaning. 
Words by Rev. George O. Webster; music 
by J. H. Fillmore. Sample sent for 4 2- 
cent stamps. It will be worth the price 
if you use but one song or exercise from 
it. 

Give us your address (or others inter- 
ested) and we will mail free a new cata- 
log of Christmas services, cantatas, reci- 
tations and dialogs, solos, duets, trios, 
quartets for women’s voices, also men’s 
voices, and anthems for mixed voices. 

HYMNS FOR TODAY, a new 1920 
hymnal for Sunday school and church, 
contains 20 Christmas hymns and two 
Christmas service programs. Sample 
copy sent for examination. Orchestrated. 

If interested in Sunday school orchestra music 
you should know what we have for you. Write. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 532 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


[RODEHEAVER'S 


VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. Theselection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new bouk. {if 
Contains 288 pages of music. Sing]? copies: 
Manila, 35¢e; Limp, 40¢; Cloth, 50c; Postpaid. 
In quantities, not prepaid: Manila,30c;Limp 35¢; 


Oth, 45¢. —_—_—ame [i Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE, 
ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 

THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
1053 MononBldg., Dpt.B 814 WalnutSt. 
hicago Philadelphia 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT, PASTOR or COM, 


of our new Christmas Services 
Christmas Helper, No. 8, 15c. 
Songs, Exercises, Recitations, 
Christmas Story, 25c. 
Cantata (easy) for school or chorus. 
His Star, 25c. A song story. 
In the Garden — By C. Austin Mites. 


On Victor No, 18020; Columbia, 78026, 
Edison, 80520. Sheet music, 25¢ at all dealers 


Hall-Mack Co. ) 4] 

: 1018-20 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 

Adam Geibel Co. | : ; 

By Edward M. Bounds I Ré \ ER 
The author of ‘‘Power through Prayer,’’ an Americah 
preacher, has attained a great vogue in Britain as a 

devotional writer of unusual helpfulness, His new book 

is packed with rare inspiration and wonderful incidents 


that will endear the author at once to Christian men and 


women everywhere. Net $1.25 
F. H. REVELL CO,, 158 5th Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


WANT ADS 


- You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST.. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash 
with order. 


WANTED—TO GET IN COMMUNICATION 
WITH PASTOR available for a new field of 
work. Small church in this city. Write Miss 
Josephine M. Peard, 809 Forty-second St., 
Rock Island, Ill. 


A VASSAR AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
GRADUATE, with experience, desires posi- 
tion as pastor’s assistant, church worker, or 
director of religious education. L. Morrill, 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. 


besides the present pastor, Rev. Irving 
J. Enslin. 


THE CHURCH AT SALEM Depot has dedi- 
cated a new organ, which was made pos- 
sible by a legacy to this church. The 
program of dedication consisted of an 
organ recital by Mr. Kenneth Hanly, 
vocal solos, and addresses by the two 
last pastors, Rey. C, J. Armstrong and 
Rev. G. C. Junkins. This church is now 
without a pastor. 


THE OFFICE OF THE New Hampshire Con- 
vention has been moved from Franklin 
to Manchester. Larger equipment and 
more room was needed for the increas- 
ing convention work. Manchester is the 
largest city in the state, and although 
not the geographical center, it is nearer 
the center of the Baptist population of 
the state than any other large town or 
city. The new address is 922 Elm St., 
Manchester. 


Rry. C. A. REESE has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Milford Church. He has 
rendered conspicuous service to the 
church and community. It is hoped that 
he may reconsider his present decision 


‘ to leave the Milford Church. 


THE CONFERENCE OF Baptist Ministers 
in New Hampshire recently elected a lay- 
man, Mr. A. W. Burnham of Manchester, 
as its treasurer. The service that Mr. 
Burnham will be able to render the con- 
ference will be most valuable. 


Rey. D. L. ScHuttz, labor evangelist of 
the Home Mission Society, has been hold- 
ing a series of meetings with the Merri- 
mack Street Church in Manchester. The 
meetings have been successful in com- 
mending the church to the laboring class. 
A part of the time the People’s Baptist 
Church united with the Merrimack 
Street Church in these meetings. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of 
the pastors’ conference will be held in the 
First Church, Asbury Park, Oct. 25. Rev. 
Judson Conklin, for thirty-five years min- 
ister of the Clinton Avenue Church, 
Trenton, will preach the annual sermon. 
The afternoon address will be delivered 


by Rev. Samuel William Hughes of 
London, 
THE PROGRAM OF THE NINETY-FIRST 


annual meeting of the New Jersey Con- 
vention promises three great days for the 
Baptists of the state. The first session is 
on Monday evening, Oct. 25, in the First 
Church, Asbury Park. .The motto this 
year is “Onward with Christ.” Dr. T. P. 
Holloway, the new executive secretary, 
will be given a hearty welcome by the 
pastors and leaders in the state. Many 
of the principal speakers are members of 
the state convention. The speakers from 
outside the state are: Dr. C. N. Arbuckle, 
Dr. John Y. Atchison, Miss Ina E. Burton, 
Miss Nellie Prescott, Rey. Samuel Wil- 
liam Hughes, Dr. Samuel Z. Batten, Dr. 
EK. M. Poteat, Dr. James Asa White and 
Oecd wel, TER Abner 


Dr. Homer J. Vospure, for nine years 
pastor of the North Church, Camden, be- 
comes the worthy successor of Rev. 
Frank Anderson at the First Church, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Dr. Gro. D. ALLISON, who for ten years 
has been the leader of the Baptist work 
at Rutherford, goes to the First Church 
at Wilmington, Del. 


Rey. C. O. Wricut, formerly at Ridge- 
wood and later with the Interchurch 
Movement, takes a teaching position in 
Philadelphia. 


Rey, Witt1AmM H. BAwDEN has gone into 


devoted and gracious, 


7 


THE BAPT. 


the work of pastor’s adviser and | 
specialist, with offices at 95 Willis) 
New York City. ' 


Rev. J. F. SHINDELL, for a num) 
years a New Jersey pastor, later 
tary of the Victory Campaign, ar) 
year director of the New World| 
ment in this state, has gone into bi} 
with the Provident Trust Comp 
Philadelphia. 


THE First CHURCH AT Hopoxey\| 
lose on Nov. 15 its pastor, Rey. [ 
Shelford. He becomes professor of 
letics and pastoral theology at th 
tical Bible training school at Bible 
Park, New York. Few ministers of} 
Jersey could be more missed tha’: 
Shelford. All his many friends j 
wishing him Godspeed in his ne! 
larger work. All who know him fe 
tain that he will strengthen the } 
of the Bible school and be an ee 


THE FOLLOWING CHURCHES are vl 
East Church, Elizabeth; 
Camden; Roseville, Newark; of 
Hackensack; Grace, Trenton; 
Plainfield; First, Hoboken; First, ¥ 
ford. 


to the students who come under at 
pastors: 


: 


MAINE 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS Of thes 
convention has voted to put into tt) 
four pastor-evangelists in as mar) 
tricts of the state. These men wil 
the impulse to new enterprises, pit 
direction in the intervals between 
ates, will care for the destitute fiel) 
also lead in evangelistic effort. iI 
men of experience will be neede 
adequate salary will be provided.| 
S. A. Evans, the successful pastor 
People’s Church, Bath, has been | 
as one of these pastor-evangelists. | 
Geo. B. McDonald of Mars Hill wi 
chosen and will have his field in<¢ 
ern Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE FUNERAL OF Miss ALICE Bi 
MAN, who for twenty-four years hall 
the honored treasurer of the W) 
American Baptist Foreign Missi 
ciety, occurred at her home chur 
First Church, Cambridge, the 1 
being led by her pastor, Dr. Powe 
participated in by Drs. Franklin! 
and Watson. Miss Stedman was I 
intelligen! 
terested in church and mission Wo} 
brought the old-fashioned faith! 
and dependability into her long 
at the mission rooms. She had be 


Sadhu Sundar Sir 


By MRS. ARTHUR PARKER 
Missionary Society, Trivandram, India 
The life of the converted Sikh ---one of the most 
able evangelists of the world, . 
DR. J. H. JOWETT says: ‘‘This native Christian fri 
has been so mercifully blessed in Christian work.’ 
Illustrated, ‘ 


The Three-Hour Ser 


GOD —— SIN — SALVATION 
By PAUL M. KANAMORI. 
The wonderful sermon by the ‘‘Moody of Japan! 
\| which nearly 50.000 Japanese have been conv 
ROBERT E. SPEER says: *‘Many will he able» 
how an able Japanese, with such an experience, ¢ 
the Christian message.’’ Cloth Bindi\ 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ay., N.Y; 17 N. Wabash A\ 
PSS SS TRE A PE 


Harry W. J ones , 
CHURCH ARCHITE( 


Minneapolis - 


. oO 
see 80, 1920 


ome months, but not completely 
and her demise seemed sudden 
ight out the expression of wide- 


4 W. 
OADS WILL LEAD TO HAVERHILL 
k, where at the First Church the 
tings will attract a large as- 
The program looks attractive, 
e of the most urgent questions 
»ve handled by courageous men. 
3; always something refreshing 
yat prospect. It indicates that 
Ml be discussion. 
\jrouGHTON STREET CHURCH, Bos- 
settle down again under a regu- 
ie Nov. 1. Rev. Arthur Burrows 
taking care of it in his efficient 
yted fashion for some weeks, and 
le warmly prepared to follow the 
jhe new pastor, Rev. W. L. Pratt, 
of Rockland, Me. 


‘.ostoN MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE HAD 
- meeting on Oct. 18, Dr. C. P. 


’ 


of the First Church, Law- 


rongly opening a vital discussion 
(gious Education in Our Churches.” 
y it is being assumed, and the 
on goes unchallenged, that re- 
‘ducation need not be expected in 
rage church unless somebody 
‘1 business of it, and that emo- 
in and ignorance will never build 
per of Christ. Dr. MacGregor’s 
and the response to it were a 


1 and wholesome sign of the 


|ANNOUNCED THAT DR. BUSTARD BE- 
s service at Tremont Temple the 
the month, Dr. Myers having a 
nonths’ respite. Many ministers 
erties with Dr. Bustard’s name and 
1 “Billy.” That pardonable free- 
th the doctor indicates a brotherly 
1 in him and for him that be- 
{an unusually. warm welcome in 
}e ministerial circle. 


Tuomas S. Roy, pAstor at Lon- 
it, and formerly pastor at West 
_ is filling speaking engagements 
jtate and having a week’s sojourn 
jold friends in the vicinity of Bos 
‘om”—for he is another brother— 
ng fine and is getting a hilarious 
2 in the old haunts at Newton and 
on. 


(First CHuRcCH, MELROSE, reports 
to Oct. 1 there had been paid in 
j2 of $10,203.75 toward the $80,844 
/ to the New World Movement. 
were 425 pledges, of which 179 
iid in full up to the date given, 
’e in arrears, and ninety-five had 
m paid at all. In calling for a 
‘-: Sunday” for Oct, 10, the state- 
‘3 made that 41 per cent of the 
) had been paid in full up to that 


| NEW YORK 
118 WAS A MEMORABLE day in the 
{} of the South Side Church of 
| Rey. Delos E. Abrams, pastor. 
thel Nichols, a member of the 
and an appointee of the Woman’s 
1 Mission Society, gave her fare- 
€ssage in the morning. At the 
5 Service, which was even more 
' attended than the morning serv- 
/. John Tuttle, of the faculty of 
| College, gave an address. Miss 


om the church and congregation. 
3 the second woman to go from 
ureh to serve in foreign lands, and 

the influence of this second one 
& felt in the life of the young in 
4reh. Miss Nichols is a graduate 


} Was presented with a purse of . 


of Elmira College. She is a teacher of 
experience and a woman of rich spiritual 
life. 


THE ASSOCIATIONAL LETTER Of the La- 
fayette Avenue Church, Buffalo, reported 
108 members received during the year, 
fifty-four by baptism. The church raised 
$35,398.85 for all purposes, $11,860 being 
for benevolence. Six of their young 
people are in home and foreign mission 
work, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. Cart C. STEWARD was set apart 
to the Christian ministry on Oct. 8. Rev. 
KF. L. Bardens was the moderator and 
John Houk the clerk of the council. The 
principal parts were as follows: Sermon, 
Rev. J. T. Davis of Blairsville; charge 
to the candidate, Rev. S. A. Farver of 
Vintondale; charge to the church, Rev. 
J. P. Tampt of Dixonville; prayer, Rev. 
Frank L. Bardens, pastor of the Blairs- 
ville Church. Mr. Steward has accepted 
the pastorate of the Mahoning, Ambrose 
and Crooked Creek churches. 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


THE Cowxitz ASSOCIATION met with the 
church at Winlock Oct. 5-7. Pastor Guy 
Hathaway and his people welcomed and 
hospitably entertained the delegates and 
visitors. Nearly every church in the as- 
sociation was represented. Rev. Dan W. 
Thurston, district missionary, was mod- 
erator and Rev. Edker Burton of Cen- 
tralia was appointed clerk pro tem. Help- 
ful sermons were preached by Rev. W. 
H. Swartz of Vancouver and Rev. J. O. 
Bovee of Kelso. The conference idea was 
emphasized in the program. Full oppor- 
tunity was given for members of churches 
to set forth conditions revealing their 
activities, needs and opportunities, with 
large freedom for discussion. In these 


DO YOU KNOW 


What the Negro Methodists 
are reading and thinking ? 


The Voice of the Negro 


By ROBERT T. KERLIN 


is a compilation from the Negro press 
which The World’s Work calls edi- 
torially ‘‘one of the most illuminating 
documents that any white students of 
the subject can get.” 


$2.50 at any bookstore 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 5th Ave., New York 


White Gifts i: King 


THE IDEAL GIVING 
CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
PROVIDES 


entertainment. Wide 
Gifts of Self 


A pleasing 
variety of services. 
to build up the church. Gifts of 
Service to increase efficiency. Gifts of 
Substance to help missions and be- 
nevolences. And a fitting observance 
of Christ’s birthday. 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 

Returnable if not satisfactory 

MEIGS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ramen 6 6 99 ve 
Come Ye Apart 
By DR. JOHN H. JOWETT 
Dr. Jowett’s new Year Book, contains a Scrip- 


ture passage, a thought and a prayer for a year. 
‘Dr. Jowett has left America but he is still }lessedly with 


us in these nugget messages.’’——S TIMES. 


ATTRACTIVE BINDING, Net $1.50 
F.H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


HYMNS for TODAY 


One Book for Sunday Schooland Church. | 
Forward Looking Music and Orders of Service. 
Sample sent for Examination. 


Fillmore Music House, 582 Elm St., Cincinnati, O 


Illustrated 
Net. $2.00 
postpaid 


Cincinnati Chicago 
San Francisco 


New York 


Founders of a new Empire were the Mayflower Pilgrims 


Join in the England-Holland-America celebration 
of the tercentenary of their landing on the shores 


of the New World. 
celebration by reading 


The Mayflower Pilgrims 


By EDMUND JANES CARPENTER, Litt.D. 


The auther is a descendant of the wife of Governor 
Bradford, and bases his narrative on a fresh exam- 
ination of the long lost ‘‘Bradford Manuscript,” 
which, in 1897, was returned by England to Massa- 
chusetts. 


AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Boston 
Portland, Ore., Salesroom 


ORDER FROM THE NEAREST ADDRESS 


Catch the right spirit for this 


Pittsburgh Detroit Kansas City 
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conferences the following topics were dis- 
cussed: “The Spiritual Life of the 
Churches”; “A Standard Financial Sys- 
tem for Our Churches”; “The Denomina- 
tional Program as Related to the Churches 
of This Association”; ‘The Evangelistic 
Program for the Association’; “The 
Churches’ Auxiliary Organizations: How 
To Make Them Contribute Growth to the 
Churches and the Denomination.” It is 
believed that out of these conferences 
there will come quickened life and har- 
vest in many of the churches. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: Moderator, Rey. Edker Bur- 
ton; Centralia; vice-moderator, Rev. B. A. 
Hylton, Raymond; clerk and treasurer, 
Rev. Dan W. Thurston. Resolutions were 
passed endorsing and pledging codpera- 
tion with the denominational program. 
The next meeting of the association will 
be held with the church at Dryad, with 
Rey. B. A. Hylton as preacher of the 
annual sermon. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. JoHN SNAPE came to the First 
Church, Oakland, from the Hollywood 
Church, Los Angeles, just six months 
ago. During the six months, sixty-six 
new members have been received, twenty- 
seven of them by baptism, and a quiet 
work of grace is evident in all the serv- 
ices. The prayer-meeting room is filled 
every Wednesday night, extra chairs fre- 
quently being necessary. Miss Lucile 
Hurlbut has been secured as the church 
secretary, and Rev. E. A. Fridell has been 
elected assistant pastor. Mr. Fridell was 
formerly state student secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Iowa and has had news- 
paper and war experience and large suc- 
cess as a teacher of college Bible classes. 
He comes to Oakland First Nov. 1. Dr. 
Snape is just now giving a series of Mon- 
day lectures on ‘“Hvangelism’” at the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 


OREGON 


Mrs. BrRooMFIELD, wife of Rev. Thomas 
Broomfield of Portland, is speedily re- 
covering from a serious operation. 


Rev. J. W. Anverson, field worker 
among the Negroes for Oregon as well as 
pastor of the Mount Olivet (Né6gro) 
Church, Portland, has had considerable 
over a hundred accessions at the Mount 
Olivet Church as the result of his work. 


THE CHURCH AT MoNMoUTH, which is 
the seat of the Oregon State Normal 
School, under the able direction of Pastor 
E. B. Pace has enlarged its plant to meet 
the needs of the growing congregation 
and to fit it for student work. The church 
now has class and social rooms sufficient 
for its work. This is an important work, 
and Mr. Pace is a strong man. 


THE LIVE CHURCH AT CORVALLIS, where 
the great Oregon Agricultural College is 
located, is rejoicing over the coming of 
Dr. William A. Waldo from the White 
Temple. The college students number 
more than 3,000, and there is one of the 
livest Baptist groups in the West. With 
this great and genial leader, it is ex- 
pected that the church will perform a 
service second to none in the state. 


THE First CHurcH, Salem, is planning 
a large financial advance, the installation 
of a new pipe organ, the enlargement of 
its plant to meet the needs of a growing 
Bible school, and an evangelistic program 
for its men. At a recent brotherhood 
meeting the pastor was presented with a 
new ¢ar. 


Miss Mary BERKELEY has labored a good 
many years in Portland among the young 
people especially, and a large number of 
the converts to Christianity have come 


through her careful teaching and minis- 
try. Recently the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society appointed Miss Gelda Waters 
to labor among the Chinese, and she is 
rapidly winning her way into their af- 
fections. 

Dr. M. W. Haynes has moved his family 
to McMinnville and is already busily en- 
gaged in the Northwest as field repre- 
sentative of McMinnville College. He will 
lead in the effort to build up in our North- 
west constituency a true idealism of what 
Christian education means, and will help 
to create an educational passion among 
the young people of our churches. 


Our New World Pledges 


(Continued from page 1354) 


Part of our money is to go to our edu- 
cational institutions. Our boys and girls 
are pouring into our schools and colleges 
this fall in unprecedented numbers. The 
schools are crowded to the doors. Unless 
our pledges are paid promptly, we shali 


not be able.to furnish the facilities 
the education of our own children 
for the training of our future minj 
The New World Movement is goin 
to complete the subscription of the 
hundred million dollar fund. i 
can facilitate the completion. of 
to surely as the prompt paymen " 
pledges already made. During the 
mer vacation months the payment | 
about 64 per cent of the expectancy, — 
was doing remarkably well. Let us 
bring in the full 100 per cent at , 


Important to Women 


ay following telegram from the Jy 

s American Baptist Home Missio) 

Re is received just as THE Barger 
to press: 


“Women voters are urged by the a 
of the board of the Woman’s Home 
sion Society to support only candi 
in favor of prohibition enforcement. 
sult the Anti-Saloon League as to 
records.” 


The Christ 


of Revolution 


JOHN R. COATES 


This book shows Jesus as the 
author of the revolution that 
will ultimately transform the 
whole of human life. It is im- 
perative to see what was in His 
mind. Here is the Gospel, to 


neglect which is suicide. Net $1. 


A Study in 
Religious Pedago 


BERNARD WASHINGTO! 
SPILMAN > 


Our Lord’s Interview ¥ 
the Woman of Samaria. 
able, well-received aid for § 
day school and Bible ec 


teachers. Net 75 cents. 
Have You Read = 
Dr. Haldeman’s Latest Book 


Can the Dead Communicate with the Living? 


By I. M. HALDEMAN 


Needless to say, Dr. Haldeman holds no brief for Spiritism. On the contrary, 
he strongly condemns its cultivation and practice. A book that is anakea 
everyone to the peril of ‘spiritualism’? among Christians. Net $1.25 


The Cross and the Reconstruction of the World 


Introduction by George W. Truett By J. R. SAUNDERS ’ 


Dr. Saunders is a Christian optimist. He is not unmindful of the unrest today, 
but he believes that men must turn again with renewed interests toward the 
death of Christ, and ponder with impetus its significance for all the race. 


Net $1.50 
The Kingdom in Mystery 


By J. J. ROSS, D.D. 


An able examination of the Parables of Jesus and their teaching concerning the 
Kingdom of God, its growth, work, purposes and rewards. A volume every 
preacher and teacher and Bible student should possess. Net 


A New Mind for the New Age | 


Cole Lectures for 1920 
By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President of Oberlin College 


tiave we any right to speak of a new age? President King’s new book answers 
the question in a certain and unbiased fashion. It is the work of one whose 
opinions are of great weight in these times of conflicting opinions and puzzling 
uncertainties. Net $1. 


The Religious Basis of a Better World Order 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D.D. 


“These sermons do not speak the language of the church, but the language 
of humanity. They are real sermons of a warm, spiritual, enthusi- 
astic manhood.’’—American Journal of The ology. Net $1.25 


At All 
Booksellers 


IREVELLS | 


AT ALL 


iBOOKS 


Evangelistic 


Sermons | 


J. W. PORTER, D. D. 
Editor ‘Western Recorde! 
Distinctly along the old | 

of evangelistic preaching. 


Bringing Up John 
EDWARD LEIGH PELL 
A Book for Mothers 
Other Teachers of Boys and 


Girls. “It is not only a mother’s 
book, it is a book for fathers, 


and 


for all teachers of children, and pentance, faith, rege! 
also for Medea oe the most Judgment, Picea Ae ne 
pressing problem of our times.’ given their  old-tim 
—S. S. Times. Net $1.25. New York, 158 Fifth Ave. | Net $1.25. 


Chicago, 1 7 N. Wabash Ave, 


The Baptist 


Published Every Weck by the Northern Baptist Convention 


CHILDREN’S BOOK NUMBER 


Greetings 
To Our Boys and Girls 


HE BAPTIST has a large family 

of boys and girls. Some of them 
have written us and some have not; 
but we send messages to all of them 
every week. This issue tells about 
books that boys and girls will like, 
and with it go loving best wishes to 
all our young folks, 
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Fresh from the Field 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles Lincoln White 
of 408 Highth Ave., Borough of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are announcing the engagement of 
two daughters: Katharine Dodge White 
to Clarke Stinson Sutherland, son of Mrs. 
Madge Sutherland of the Borough of 


Brooklyn and the late Dr. Frederick Pal- 


mer Sutherland, missionary in Sagaing, 
Burma; and Clarissa Dodge White to 
Ralph Curry Walker, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Charles Astor Walker of Cedarville, 
Lee ae 

Rev. William Remington, who as a 
home missionary in Montana established 
Baptist churches at Great Falls, Belt, 
Billings and Lewiston, celebrated his 
eighty-ninth birthday on Oct. 23. He is 
making his home in San Diego, Cal. 
From a recent letter it is evident that he 
keeps in close touch with world move- 
ments and _ especially with Baptist 
affairs. 

Rev. H. C. Leland, who was compelled 
to resign his pastorate last May on ac- 
count of ill health, is now comparatively 
well again and can be secured as supply 
or acting pastor by churches of northern 
Illinois or eastern Iowa. He is living at 
115 E. Fourth St., Dixon, Ill., where he 

can be reached by letter, telegraph or 

telephone. For more than twenty-five 
years Mr. Leland has held an honored 
place among the Baptist pastors of 
Illinois. 

The capacity of the Frances Shimer 
School, Mt. Carroll, Ill., is overtaxed and 
applications are being made by students 


for the fall of 1921. Dr. A. K. Foster of 
the Board of Education recently made 
the school a three days’ visit, speaking 
to groups and to an assembly of the 
entire school. Dr. H. C. Morrison of the 
University of Chicago, an educational ex- 
pert, is making a survey of the school 
pursuant to the action of the trustees 
last June. 

The school of missions of the church 
at Redlands, Cal., Dr. S. Fraser Lang- 
ford, pastor, has opened the season with 
an enrollment of 248. Forty-eight men 
are studying ‘“‘The Church and the Com- 
munity,’ and one of the classes of 
Women numbers sixty-eight. It is ex- 
pected that the record of last year will 
be broken, when the average attendance 
was 277. 

Dr. Samuel W. Hughes of London, suc- 
cessor of Dr. John Clifford at West- 
bourne Park Chapel, gave the first 
George Colby Chase lecture in the Bates 
College chapel Oct. 20. His subject was 
“Christian Internationalism.” 

After a three weeks’ meeting in Texas 
in which there were about 100 conver- 
sicns, Dr. J. E. Conant, with his singer, 
Mr. C. A. King, is now in a meeting in 
Wisconsin, near Milwaukee. He still has 
a few open dates. He may be addressed 
at 6115 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 


In connection with the recent Wil- 
liamsport sessions of the Pennsylvania 
General Convention, there was convened 
on Oct. 20 a gathering of some fifty-eight 
Crozer men from all paics of the Key- 
stone State. Dr. Milton G. Evans, presi- 
dent of the seminary, spoke of the 
progress and hopes of the seminary. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted ex- 
pressing the confidence of the men in 


THE BAPTIST 


Crozer Theological Seminary, its presi- | 
dent, its board of trustees, and the fac- 
ulty as now constituted. 


At Dell Rapids, S. D., fifteen new mem. 
bers were given the right hand of fel- 
lowship by the pastor, P. C. Larsen, on 
Oct. 17. Seven of these have been bap- 
tized recently. y 

Rev. Milo G. Bentley, who has been 
appointed state evangelist for Oregon, 
will begin his work Nov. 7 at Cave. His 
family will continue to live in Freewater. 

The Memorial Church of Mechanics- — 
ville, N. Y., is still without a pastor, and 
the pulpit committee would like to get in 
touch with a minister desiring a field of 
this kind. Mr. E. H. Burdick is secretary 
of the pulpit committee. ; 

The East End Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, held its annual meeting on Oct. 5. 
The current expenses for the year, total- 
ing $17,900, were fully met and there was 
a balance in the treasury. The benevo- 
lences amounted to $7,800. The budget 
for the ensuing year includes a $1,000 
increase in the pastor’s salary and pro- 
vision for a full-time pastor’s secretary, 
an office secretary and a half-time relig- 
ious work director. There were seventy- 
five additions to the membership during 
the year. 

Rev. T. M. Hofmeister has entered the 
pastorate after a successful career as 
evangelist. He is now minister of the 
First Church, Greenfield, Ohio. 

The church at Chariton, lowa, gave the 
new pastor, Rev. J. A. Pettit, and family 
a fine reception, and a hopeful, earnest 
spirit pervades the entire membership. 

The George W. Taylor evangelistic 


(Continued on page 1380) 
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We are their successors and heirs. 
won for us a heritage of priceless value. Are we preserving and enlarging 
. it for those who come after us? 


1620-1920 


Baptists and the Pilgrim Spirit 


| Three hundred years ago the Pilgrims came to America, bringing with 
them the open Bible and the unquenchable spirit of soul liberty. They 
were crusaders of the Spirit. 


In America the forces of righteousness must be made triumphant; beyond 
the seas the God of the Pilgrims must be made known to every nation. 


| The New World Movement is our denominational answer to the challenge 
| of the Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. The measure of its 
| success will be the testimony we bear to our possession of the Pilgrim 


Not for the honor of the Pilgrims, but because their spirit was of God 
we urge a prompt consummation of the Hundred Million Dollar campaign. 


The General Board of Promotion of the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Remember the Children 


HE BAPTIST is not primarily a children’s maga- 

zine—it is a home journal. It is designed to give 

material that will meet the needs of our Baptist church 
families—it is a church-home journal. 

It gives you a glimpse of the work and progress of 
the state conventions in every section of the North. It 
brings you the news of the churches. It records the 
movements of pastors and general workers. It keeps 
you in touch with the plans of the New World Move- 
ment. It brings missionary tidings from afar. Jt is a 
news paper. 

It publishes from week to week timely articles on re- 
ligious, theological and educational subjects. The 
variety tends to arouse one to do a little thinking on 
his own account. It is a religious journal. 

Through its departments it brings suggestions, dis- 
cussions and expositions of the various phases of re- 
ligious activity. The Sunday-school worker, the young 


people’s worker, the pastor and the layman find sug- 
gestive material with which to enrich the program for 
the local work. It is the Christian workers’ trade jour- 
nal. 

Yes, and even the children in our homes are not 
forgotten. The Chimney Corner is read by thousands 
of Baptist boys and girls who will soon be called to 
service in the local church. Two pages each week are 
dedicated to them. This number is concerned with 
their reading. Even if there were no children’s de- 
partment in the paper, its regular visits would have a 
lasting influence upon the children. The regular visits 
of Tue Baptist would show that father and mother 
believe in the far-reaching work of the church of which 
they are members. How many Baptist homes in your 
church are without the church journals? Is it fair to 
the church, is it fair to the children that this condition 
should continue? You are the agent of THE Baprist. 


THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879, Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate,of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 


Editor-in-Chief: WatHan A. CRANDALL 
Managing Editor: Epcar L. Kirtam 
Associate Editor: ArtHurR W. CLEAVES 


Contributing Editors: 


Proressor WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 

Mrs. BERTHA GRIMMELL JUDD 

PRESIDENT LEONARD W. RILEY REVEREND FREDERICK E. TAYLOR 

ReEvEREND S. W. CUMMINGS PRESIDENT JoHN W. BAILEY 
GovERNoR Cart E. MILLIKEN 


Presipent Grorcr E. Horr 
Heitzen BarrETT MONTGOMERY 


RATES: Single subscriptions, $2.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
more, $2.25; church clubs including every family, $2.00; single copies, 
i i is $1.04 extra; in Canada, 


10 cents. In foreign countries the postage 1s 
52 cents extra. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new ad- 
dresses should be’in our hands at least two weeks before the change 
is to go into effect. REMITTANCES: Should be made payable to 
THE BAPTIST. Acknowledgment made through change of label date. 
All subscribers are regarded as permanent and are expected to notify 
the publishers and pay arrearages if they wish to discontinue THE 
BAPTIST. i 

ADVERTISING: Rate per agate line, 30 cents; full page (420 
agate lines), $125.00. No time or space discounts. Cover rates on 
application. Address E. L. Killam, Director of Advertising, 417 South 

earborn Street, Chicago, II). ba. 

CORRESPONDENCE relating to subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE BAPTIST, Subscription Department, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. ” : 

BRANCH OFFICES: The office of the state director of promotion 
in each state is an office of THE BAPTIST. 
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ANNUITIES 


and 
LEGACIES 


Freedom from anxiety, prompt 
payments, high rate of interest and 
safety of principal make a strong 
combination of considerations in 
favor of Annuities. ; 


And in addition there is the pro- 
vision for the extension of the 
Kingdom in such form of service as 
you may elect. 


Regarding Annuities and Legacies 
write any of the following: 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Miss Alice E. Stedman, 
Treasurer, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
INS Acs 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Mrs.- Katherine S. West- 
fall, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, he 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Gilbert N. Brink, . , General Sec- 
retary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Ps. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board. 
E. T. Tomlinson, D. D., Speen, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Wie 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Charles L. White, D. D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New 
OPK. NEY 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
George B. Huntington, Treasurer, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Baptist Board of Education. Frank W. 
Padelford, D. D., Secretary, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Ye 


The General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Ye 
Aitchison, D. D., General Director, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York; NY. 


“Bibles and Bonds” tells 
the interesting story of 
a world wide work and 
a safe investment yield- 
ing as high as 8%. 


Ask for Booklet B 


American Bible Society 
Bible House Astor Place New York 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our Corporate name is 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Short Talks on Invest- 


ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


Real Estate Mortgages 


GUARANTY POLICIES AND TITLE 
CERTIFICATES 


HE abstract and attorney’s opinion 
have been supplanted, of late years, 
especially in the cities, by the title guar- 
anty policy. This is usually issued to 
the owner or mortgagee, by a corporation 
engaged in the abstract and title busi- 
ness, which, acting on its own examiners’ 
approval of the title, issues its policy in- 
suring same up to a certain amount. The 
owner or lender thus has the financial 
stability of the title company to rely up- 
on, together with the skill of its attor- 
neys, instead of the sometimes question- 
able responsibility and skill of an indi- 
vidual abstracter or attorney. A _ still 
more recent development has been the 
use of the guaranty policy in connection 
with farm loans. 

Where the Torrens System of land reg- 
istration is in force and the particular 
property is registered, the lender receives 
(instead of an abstract and opinion or 
guaranty policy) an official certificate 
from the recorder showing the present 
title to the property and the rank of 
existing incumbrances. Theoretically 
this is an ideal method, as it combines 
simplicity with the responsibility of the 
community itself. 


INSURANCE 

Farm loans are usually based on the 
land values without regard to improve- 
ments, and where made on this basis the 
lender will not find it necessary to de- 
mand insurance policies. But in the case 
of city loans, where the buildings them- 
selves form the principal security, policies 
for at least the amount of the loan should 
be furnished by the borrower, containing 
a clause whereby, in case of loss, the 
amount will be paid to the mortgagee or 
trustee, up to the amount of the loan. 
Fire insurance is almost invariably fur- 
nished; in many localities it is advisable 
to have tornado insurance also. Although 
it is primarily the borrower’s duty and 
to his interest not to allow insurance to 
lapse, the lender should himself watch 
the expiration dates on the policies and 
see that renewals are furnished promptly. 


TAXES 

Taxes are always a superior lien. Con- 
sequently the lender should require evi- 
dence annually that they are not delin- 
quent. The owner’s exhibition of tax 
receipts covering the mortgage property 
is usually sufficient. If he fails to pay 
them, the mortgage or trust deed usually 
authorizes the holder to advance the 
necessary amount and gives him an ad- 
ditional lien for same under the mort- 
gage. Failure by the borrower to pay 
taxes is usually provided in the mort- 
gage to be ground for foreclosure. 


OTHER PAPERS 
Summing up, the principal documents 
necessary for the holder of a mortgage 


THE Bate 


‘are: one, the borrower’s note, preferably 


with interest coupons attached, all q 
endorsed by the payee; two, the mortg; 
or trust deed, frequently with a recor 
assignment; three, a certificate of title, 
abstract with an attorney’s opinion, or a 
guaranty policy; and four, on city prop- 
erty, adequate fire and tornado insur 
policies. | 

The lender will find it a source. of satis- 
faction also to have a more complete 
description of the nature of the property 
than that given in the legal documents, 
For this purpose, the borrower’s applica- 
tion for the loan, giving a satisfactory 
description of the property, its improve- 
ments, location and value, with an ap- 
praisal by two disinterested parties, is 
advisable. Usually where a loan is nego- 
tiated by mortgage bankers active in the 
business, they will gladly furnish these 
supplementary papers and also the report 
of their own examiners. Not only do 
these papers give the lender a basis for 
discrimination in originally selecting 
loans, but he will find them helpful in 
case he needs to realize on the loans 
later, either by selling or using them as 
collateral. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 1378) 


party of Los Angeles, Cal., recently. 
closed a good meeting at Flanagan, II. 
The president of the Farmers’ State 
Bank said that “it was the most uni- 
versally satisfactory meeting ever held 
in Flanagan.” The Taylor party is now 
engaged in a promising meeting at the 
First Church, Hoopeston, Ill. and its 
next meeting will be held with the First. 
Church, Goshen, Ind. It has a few open 
dates a little later. 


The fifteenth international conference. 
of Railroad Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of North America will take) 
place in Richmond, Va., Nov. 18-21. These. 
conferences are usually held at intervals | 
of three years, but a considerably lone | 
interval has elapsed this time because of. 
the war. The meetings are attended by 
from 1000 to 1200 railroad men, repre-’ 
senting every section of the country and 
every department of the railroad service. | 


The Baptist Deaconess Society of New 
York City will celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the opening of the 
Deaconess Home on Monday, Nov. 8, at. 
8:15 p. m., in the Alexander Avenue 
Church. All are invited to attend. 


Dr. W. B. Norton of Chicago, field’ 
representative of the Interchurch World 
Movement, who has spent a year in the 
Orient in publicity work for the Inter- 
church, will remain in India until April 
1. He and Mrs. Norton have engaged’ 
their return passage on an Italian boat. 
sailing from Bombay at that date and! 
will make an overland trip through: 
BKurope, stopping if.possible for a side 
trip to the Holy Land. They hope to 
reach New York about June 1 and Chi-. 
cago on July 1. Dr. Norton began work 
on the daily newspapers fourteen years) 
ago, and for eleven years has been re- 
ligious editor of the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une. Dr. and Mrs. Norton left the United: 
States for the Orient last August, and. 
have visited Japan, Korea, China, the 
Philippines, the Straits Settlements and 
India. Their permanent address while 
in India is care of the Rev. S. W. Clemes, 
Muttra, United Provinces, India. 
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Emergency Powers Bill 


BILL has passed the British house of commons, by a 
L yote of 238 to fifty-eight, empowering the government to 
_ promptly in case that an attempt is made by the revolu- 
nary element to take possession of the essentials of life— 


id, fuel, light and water. Mr. Edward Shortt, speaking of 
» radical group, says: 

“Their creed is one of savagery. They would not hesi- 
e to starve women and children by the million if they fan- 
d themselves thus able to bring civilizaticn to the ground. 
> are determined that such methods shall not succeed. This 
1 be managed without at all setting up a dictatorship. The 
wers of parliament will not be curtailed. Everything done 
der the emergency powers will be subject to revision and 
versal by the house of commons and the house of lords. It 
intolerable that the community should be placed in a posi 
n of begging for its supplies of food and other essentials 
ym trades unions or sectional bodies of any kind. England 
es not intend to give up its democratic government for a 
vernmcnt by starvation.” 


Stewardship Period 


\HE stewardship representatives of several denominations 
held a meeting in New York recently and agreed upon 

serving as Stewardship Period Jan. 17 to Feb. 20, 1921. 

ious plans were discussed and programs were mapped out, 

d these will be distributed throughout the several com- 

micns ‘n due time. 

Anti-Saloon League 

, T the Illinois State Convention last year a committee on 

Anti-Saloon League work was appointed, with Mr. Thomas 
Bolger as chairman. This committee presented an admirable 
port at the recent convention at Kewanee, calling attention to 
e activity of the liquor people and urging the friends of 
nperance to vigilance and faithfulness. The report concludes 
th this appeal: 

“Tf the church will stand by the movement without failing 
faltering in any degree, for a comparatively small period of 
ne covering at least five or ten years, we can finish the fight. 
ie church can do no greater service for humanity than to 
stroy completely and permanently the liquor traffic through- 
t the world, and to do it just as quickly as possible.” 


Striking Facts about Turkey 


RST. Turkey contains about 300,000 square miles and has 

a populaticn of 13,000,000. Eleven millions are Moham- 
edans and 2,000,000 are nominal Christians. 

2 The Ottoman Empire has collapsed after centuries of 
isrule, 

8. Constantinople, the historic home of Christianity, is the 
at of the Caliph of Islam and the political base of the anti- 
qistian Mohammedan world. 

4. Turkey is on the eve of a new day, but its character 

yet to be determined by Christian powers and especially 
’ the Christians of America. 

5. The problems in Turkey that American Christianity 
ust solve are religion, education and public health. 

6. The future of Turkey is in the Christian education 
hich can be given to the boys and girls of today. 

7. Roberts College has admitted this year a total of 6382 
my 1500 applicants representing twenty different nation- 
‘itles. 

8. Unoccupied areas. Kurdistan, in southeast Armenia, 
ith a mixed population, including 1,500,000 Kurds. The repub- 
c of Armenia, south of the Caucasus, with a population of 
750,000, including 350,000 Armenian refugees from Turkey. It 
out evangelical missions. The republic of Georgia, in 
ortheast Armenia, adjoining the Black Sea, with a popula- 
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tion of about 2,500,000. The Georgians are a mixed race of 
ancient Aryan descent, hostile to both Turks and Armenians. 
They have no religious vitality, but they have asked for Ameri- 
can missions. 

9. Immediate relief for the Armenians is still an urgent 
emergency need. Five hundred thousand Armenians are 
refugees in Russia and Syria and unable to return to their 
homes, now in the possession of the hostile Turks and Kurds. 

10. In Turkey Christianity faces the opportunity to reés- 
tablish in its home land the faith so dearly cherished for cen- 


turies. 
The Christian College 


N Oct. 8 Dr. D. J. Evans was formally recognized as presi- 

dent of William Jewell College. In his inaugural address 
Pres. Evans used the following significant language: 

“T¢ scientific materialism has threatened to hustle God out 
of the universe, we must bring him back and enthrone him at 
the center of things—not by neglecting the sciences, but by 
recognizing their limitations and discovering the illimitable 
ocean of mystery which surrounds our small islands of knowl- 
edge. Man does not live by knowledge alone, and he must dis- 
cover and .control those primal instincts which are his by 
reason of participation in a living world. His sentiments, his 
faiths, his hopes, his fears, his loyalties, must be cultivated 
and harmonized, else he becomes airophied in’ his inner life 
and loses enthusiasm for the great ideals for which poets and 
prophets and singers and seers have striven and died and risen 
again. In other words, loyalty to the present demands that a 
college education be scientific and Christian. The founders of 
this college did not imagine that Christian education was a 
fixed quantum, but they did believe that however much the 
quantum might be increased, the quality would still be Chris- 
tian.” 


Christmas Exercise 


HE Christmas exercise which is the closing feature of the 

program for home missions in the Sunday school is now 
available for all schools wishing to use it. It is entitled “The 
Song in the Sky” and has been prepared by James Madison 
Stifter, pastor of the Evanston Church, Illinois. It contains 
not cnly excellent Christmas and home mission material, but 
also two beautiful carols. The music for these has never 
before been printed or used in this country. One is a 
Bohemian carol of the Thirteenth century, easy to learn and 
instantly attractive, and the other is an old English carol of 
the Fourteenth century. They were discovered and brought 
to light by Mr. William Lester, a brilliant young Chicago com- 
poser whose choral work and songs have brought him rapidly 
to the front during the past few years. The exercise is worthy 
of a careful consideration from every program committee and 
may be secured by sending order to W. A. Hill, 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


The Northfield Schools 


HE annual autumn meeting of the board of trustees of the 

Northfield schools was held on Oct. 16, and reports were 
received from the president and the treasurer for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1920. Pres. W. R. Moody reported that 
the attendance in the schools during the past year has taxed 
their full capacity. In Northfield Seminary there have been 
538, and in Mt. Hermon 739—a total of 1277. Of this number 
415 attended the summer term. 

During the year 12,058 persons have contributed $112,831 
toward the general expense of the schools, $21,122 of this 
amount being contributed by former students. The president 
also announced the completion of a special fund of $100,000 
which the trustees early in the year started out to raise to meet 
the cost of additions to the plant and other expenses. 

This school holds that no man or woman who is ignorant 
of the Bible can be said to have a cultural training. In every 
course this book continues to hold a prominent place. 
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Woman's Mission Circles 


ORK means more work. We have done something worth 

while, and because we have done something worth while 
we find ourselves confronted with new duties and responsibil- 
ities. The new members of our circles must be carefully looked 
after. The next missionary meeting must be up-to-date and 
interesting. Well-established circles must look after new clir- 
cles, and everybody must work together and pray together, re 
membering our watchword, “For Him.” 

Besides the programs on the study books, six new, easy, 
delightful programs are on the press. Get your order in. 

Have a full report of the results of Membership Week 
given at next Sunday’s services. 

Be sure you report at once the success of your week’s work 
to your associational secretary or director. She will then 
send the associational report to the state secretary or director. 
The state will report to the district and the district to the 
national societies. This is important. 


Profiteering 


S investigations conducted by special legislative committees 

bring to light shameful conspiracies of profiteers in our 
own country, we can realize how much more serious for the 
poor are living conditions in our mission fields. Here there is 
some restraint in a more enlightened and better organized public 
opinion, and government agencies are more responsive to this 
public opinion. But in mission fields the poor lack champions, 
and social restraints are undeveloped. 

We at home realize that our missionaries have to suffer 
along with the poor from the exploitations of those who con- 
trol the necessaries of life. The high cost of living is very 
slow in yielding to a falling market elsewhere. Long after 
sugar had fallen to 15 cents per found retail in the United 
States the people of Cuba were still paying 25 cents per pound. 
This affords another illustration of our great contention that 
there is no hope for the social and political betterment of Latin 
countries except as there is developed under the gospel a middle 
class of God-fearing people. An effective public conscience can 
be formed only through the regeneration of individuals and 
their responsiveness to the Spirit of God. 


New World Movement Calendar 


HE New World Movement calendar for 1921 will find a 

ready sale. Some organization in each church should 
undertake to circulate it. There is a large profit for the local 
organization, and the calendar will be a constant missionary 
appeal through the year. It is a calendar for ordinary use, 
but it is much more. It is a carrier of information and in- 
spiration in tabloid form. 


The young people’s prayer meeting topics are given, and 


the topics and scriptures of the International Sunday-School 
Lessons. Each month’s sheet is headed by a beautiful four- 
color picture, which will help visualize items in our great de- 
nominational program. Home missions is illustrated by a 
picture of an Indian maid and youth, the wonder of the coming 
days in their eyes. 

There is human interest in the picture of the colporter 
meeting the young frontier family at the door of their shack. 
The readiness of our society to use all means to further the 
work of home missions is suggested by the picture of the gospel 
cruiser on Puget Sound. City missions makes its appeal 
through a picture of Chinese children at play. The work in 
which our Publication Society is leading is brought to us in 
a picture of the story-telling hour at the Woodward Avenue 
Bible School, Detroit, Mich. Our educational interests are set 
before us in a picture of ‘Redlands Amid Orange Blossoms and 
Snow- Clad Hills.” The “Library of Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary” is seen in its beautiful setting of pines and spruces. We 
look through an avenue of maples at the “New Chapel at Bates 
College.” 

We see something of our many-sided foreign work by a 
scene in the “Jaro Industrial School,” with a woman of India 
at her loom. And we may be helped to a clearer sense of our 
common brotherhood by having before us for a month the 
picture “American Games in Old Japan.” American girls 
would like to go to school (once) in the ox-cart as shown on 
the sheet for December. 

The pictures have been chosen for their human interest 
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of Christ. 

Copies have been mailed to every pastor in the con 
tion, and he will be glad to show them. They are mad a 
sell at 30 cents, and the local organization may make a pro 
of from 10 to 15 cents a copy. Orders should be sent to t 
calendar department of the Board of Promotion, 276 } Fif 
Avenue, New York City. Order Now. Delivery when desire 


Missionary Tours to the Orient 


le the autumn of 1916 the Pacific Coast division of the M 
sionary Education Movement made an experiment in 
combination of tourist travel and missionary education that w. 
both unique and successful. 

This trip was carried: through with great satisfaction bo 
to the visitors and to the missionaries, and proved so successf 
from every standpoint that it was repeated in 1919 with equ 
success. Both of these missionary tours were under the pe 
sonal direction of Dr. John Cobb Worley, secretary of the moy 
ment, and Mrs. Worley, both of whom lived for many years 
the Orient and speak one or more of the languages used the 

As there is a demand for another such trip, the moveme 
is arranging for a group to visit Hawaii, Japan, Korea a) 
China in the spring of 1921 with Dr. and Mrs. Worley. On 
those in sympathy with the object of the tour will be include 
but to anyone desiring to visit the Orient under these con 
tions and with expert guidance, this offers an opportunity 
doing so with a guarantee of satisfaction and at much less cc 
than any regular tourist agency charges for the same itinera1 
It is especially suitable for women who must travel alone, 
they travel at all, since Mrs. Worley gives especial attenti: 
to their comfort. | 

Reference is made to the foreign mission board of any ¢ 
nomination, the entire work of the Missionary Education Moy 
ment being carried on in the interest of these boards. For co; 
detailed itinerary and other information, address Rey. Jo) 
Cobb Worley, 485 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, or 4 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. Barbour on Christian Education 


Ae the opening session of the Long Island Baptist Assoc 
tion, Dr. C. A. Barbour was applauded when he contend 
that he was certain that schools and colleges sponsored by t 
Baptists of the Northern Baptist Convention were based . 
a foundation of absolute loyalty to Christianity. 

Speaking generally, Dr. Barbour held that the trouble wi 
some schools is that science and philosophy are taught fre 
the non-Christian viewpoint. He called for a more sacrifici 
interest upon the part of Baptists in higher education, ai 
deplored that more Baptist boys and girls are not. given t 
opportunity of attending the higher schools and colleges. | 

Dr. Barbour said be believed that the Board of Educati 
of the Northern Baptist Convention had worked out a poli 
for Baptist schools which is “the beginning of an adequa’ 
intelligent, enlightened policy.” He emphasized the de 
of Christian educational institutions and urged that Bapt 
schools be. strengthened to the point of attaining the highe 
educational standards. He also pleaded for encouragement 
Christian education in the Sunday schools. 

Discussing Baptist schools and colleges relative to the 
leaders, Dr. Barbour said: “We are trying to be faithful to t 
trust you have committed to us in these dangerous times. V 
ask your sympathy. We need you, and we feel that you : 


us almost as much as we need you.” He contended that unl 
the church has adequate leadership it will suffer dissoluti 
decay and death. “Faith ought to grow with knowledge. 
ought to be strengthened by the larger truths that a colle 
brings.” 


The Ministry of Healing . | 


NE of the lectures given by Rev. Sumner R. Vinton at t 

Buffalo convention was on the medical work of the B 
tists at home and abroad. This lecture has been revised — 
him and carefully edited and is now ready for rental to t 
churches at the price of $2 for each use, plus the carriage ea 
way. Write to any stereopticon depository of the Board 
Promotion. If you have no other address, try 276 Fifth A 
New York City. 
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Books for Children 


OMETHING less than a year ago Mrs. Kate 
) Douglass Wiggin gave so-called ‘‘juveniles”’ 
-esounding whack, making a plea for ‘‘flesh-and- 
ood heroes and heroines.’’ Mrs. Wiggin seems 
ssatisfied with much of the output of those who 
rnish books for children, and gives a list of books 
uich she says are ‘‘simple, genial, gracious, lov- 
le, splendid, vital, sweet, good and heroic.’’ Her 
t includes ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘Aesop’s 
ibles,’’ ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ the ‘‘Jungle 
yok,’’ ‘‘ Hawthorne’s Wonder Book’’ and ‘‘Tan- 
swood ‘T'ales,’’ etc., etc. Her test for a child’s 
ok is that it shall be of interest to the adult; but 
st what adult has she in mind? The fact is that 
any people of mature years could not be induced 
read even one of the books she names, while 
any others delight in them. Equally fallacious 
the statement sometimes made that children 
muld choose for themselves the books they ought 
‘read if they were given a sufficiently wide run. 
iat is true of some children perhaps, and it is 
ost surely not true of others. We know a boy 

10, if given a run however wide, would choose 
ioks on the order of ‘‘One-eyed Dick: The Roar- 
g Demon of Devil’s Gap.’’ He simply dotes on 
ood-and-thunder tales, just as other children are 
ld for the alleged funny cartoons in the Sunday 
ition of the daily paper. 

Kvidently the child’s reading should be directed ; 
id there’s the rub. Who shall do the directing? 
aturally we think first of the parents. Their in- 
rest in the welfare of their children is deeper 
an that of anyone else, and to them has been in- 
usted the task of aiding in the development of 
e physical, intellectual and spiritual life of those 
hom God has given into their care. But some 
irents have lost the power to enter into the 
oughts and appetencies of children. They as- 
ime that the child ought to like what the child 
mnot enjoy. Then comes the clash, when the 
irents’ judgment and the child’s inclinations col- 
le. Of course anything that is clearly harmful 
ust be shut out; but the danger is lest maturity 
‘ow impatient with immaturity and condemn as 
jurious that which is, at the worst, lacking in 
amulus and worth for the adult mind. An illus- 
ation of this tendency on the part of grown-ups 
seen in an attack made on fairy tales by an emi- 
mt eastern teacher. From her point of view, the 
ury story is ‘‘immoral because it is based on lies.’’ 
ny work of the imagination may be called a lie, 
tasmuch as it is not founded upon fact; but just 
hat would happen to English literature if all 
Naginative writings were excised? Think of 
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losing ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? and Shakespeare’s 
plays and ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ and ‘‘The Tales of 
Kang Arthur,’’ not to speak of Dickens and Thack- 
eray and Hawthorne and a host of others! We 
do not know whether or not this teacher has chil- 
dren of her own, but if she has they are to be 
pitied. 

The wise parent will seek to gratify the in- 
stinctive desire of the children for stories that have 
life and color and movement. Talking animals, 
magical powers and even increditable adventures 
furnish food for the child’s normal appetite, and 
so long as they do not present false standards of 
life they will stimulate the imagination without 
doing harm. But it is also a part of the parents’ 
duty to aid in the development of the child’s taste 
for books. It is quite possible to direct the mind 
of the child to other fields than that of pure fancy. 
We know of boys and girls who have been intro- 
duced to such books as those of Fabre, in which 
natural history is made even more fascinating than 
any work of fiction. Through such books the child 
is made acquainted with the wonders existing in 
the everyday world and given a push toward the 
alluring study of physical life in its many and at- 
tractive forms. 

One of the exigent questions with many of our 
readers relates to Sunday reading for their chil- 
dren. When the writer was a child he was not al- 
lowed to read ‘‘Peter Parley’s Fables’’—his fa- 
vorite book—except on week days. On Sunday he 
was shut up to the Bible and the denominational 
paper. Now, the larger part of the denominational 
paper makes no strong appeal to a child who knows 
nothing about the ‘‘fundamentals’’ and cares less: 
Even wise editorials do not attract him, and he 
soon gets through with the children’s part of the 
Chimney Corner. The Bible is a large book, and 
he does not always know just where to look for the 
stories. Experience has led us to believe that any 
one of the many books of Bible stories, written es- 
pecially for children, may be used to good advan- 
tage. They are of thrilling interest, and many an 
adult owes much of his knowledge of Bible history 
to such books placed in his hand as a child. In this 
day when missionary literature is so varied and 
so excellent, it will not be difficult to find stories 
from real life in India, China or Africa which will 
command the interest of the children. If you are 
in doubt about this, write to the headquarters of 
our Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Anxious parents can do no better than to make 
themselves acquainted with the best literature for 
children, take note of the natural bent of the child’s 
mind, strive to induce an appetite for balanced ra- 


tions, and, by eultivating: comradeship with the 
child, secure that confidence in the parents’ inter- 
est and wisdom which will insure attention to such 
advice as the parents may give. 


Increasing the Supply of Ministers 


HE shortage of ministers does not need to be 

proved; it is plainly evident. Pastorless 
churches send their pulpit committees up and down 
the land or write to the ‘‘leading men’’ in the de- 
nomination for help in finding a shepherd. The 
quest is a long one in the majority of cases, and 
when a chur ch. succeeds in filling its pulpit it is by 
causing a vacancy in another pulpit. The number 


of students in theological seminaries grows smaller 


year by year, while the number of churches to be 
cared for increases. 

As a denomination we have come to recognize 
in some measure what this decrease must mean to 
our work and to the kingdom of God, and steps 
have been taken to turn the attention of young 
men to the Christian ministry. We now have sec- 
retaries who devote their whole time to the task of 
leading young people to give themselves to specific 
forms of Christian work. These secretaries are 
well qualified for their task, and we cannot doubt 
that they will accomplish much. But can they do 
all that needs to be done? With full confidence in 
their devotion and ability, we doubt it. We cannot 
afford to do less in organized undertaking than we 
are now doing, and we ought to have begun this 
crusade much earlier than we did. But the work 
of these recruiting officers must be supplemented 
if the present situation is to be largely improved. 

What is the trouble? Why do not more young 
men enter the ministry? In answer, some point 
to the inadequate salaries, but we do not believe 
this to be the root reason for we cannot believe 
that the heroic spirit is entirely dead. Others say 
that our brightest young men will not enter the 
ministry because to do so is to lose their intel- 
lectual freedom. We must confess that this as- 
sertion is far from convincing. If a young man 
wishes to parade his heresies instead of persuad- 
ing men to be reconciled to God, he will doubtless 
get into trouble; but the man who is burning with 


desire to declare the evangel, to help in bringing 


in the reign of God on earth, to strengthen the 
weak and Pikes the sorrowing, will NG) not only 
freedom but the loyal support of the people. Every- 
one who is familiar with church life knows that the 
loved and trusted pastor can speak the deepest con- 
victions of his heart, and even if his people do not 
agree with all he says, they will differ from him 
in love and without any lessening of their loyalty. 

Still others believe that an explanation is to be 
found in our schools. They tell us that in former 
times the denominational school had before it, con- 
stantly, the need of the churches for trained ‘lead- 
ers, and sought to meet this need. The modern de- 
nominational school, it is claimed, appeals to a 
larger constituency and is more general in its aims. 
Undoubtedly much can be said for this contention; 
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but when all is granted that is claimed, it does nol 
entirely explain the present situation. 

We are convinced that we must look to the hor 
when we seek an explanation for the dearth of 
isterial students—not that this is the only faet 
in the problem, but that it is the most important 
The time was when the parents dedicated their hoy 
to the ministry of Jesus Christ from his birth 
How often does this happen now? He did not al 
ways fulfill their desires, but he was much mor 
likely to give the ministry serious consideratior 
than if the parents had been indifferent. The time 
was when the Christian ministry was exalted i 
the home, and the high privilege of being an am 
bassador for Jesus Christ was talked about arounc 
the evening lamp. Is that done now? Has the de 
cline of family worship anything to do with the 


decrease of students for the ministry? We hav 
grown commercial and materialistic. We writ 


the sign of equation between success and gettin; 
rich. Home religion is losing out in this hustling 
restless, pleasure-loving, money-chasing age. I 
our boys are to look forward to the ministry witl 
interest and desire, the home must furnish a eli 
mate favorable to the germination and develop 
ment of high and holy ‘ambitions. 


The Great Fundamental ; 


ROM the discussion of fundamentals which ha 
been going on in the Open Forum for week 
past it does not seem probable that the writers wil 
come to an agreement as to what should be in 
cluded under this term. We believe, however, tha 
all will agree upon that fundamental which is mos 
important. Jesus has left us in no uncertainty ai 
to this. When he was asked as to the great com 
mandment in the law he answered: ‘‘Thou shal 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and wit 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is th 
great and first commandment. And a second lik 
unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor a 
thyself. On these two commandments hanget 
the whole law, and the prophets.”’ 

Here is the bed-rock fundamental. All the du 
ties of life are wrapped up in this. The man whi 
loves God with all his heart will express his lov 
through obedience to God’s law. He who loves hi 
neighbor as himself will serve his fellow man no 
only now and then, but all the time. Because lov 
is basal, no Christian may be content with failur 
to possess it. It is vain to hope that we can pu 
something else in its place that will do just a 
well. Conformity to ritual, subseription to a eon 
fession, may be the product of love, but they ean 
not. be love’s substitute. If we desire to be tru 
to that which is fundamental in our religion, th 
place to begin is with that which is primary—tha 
which detecenam the worth of all our other q 
alties. 

Not infreqnently we hear it said that it is in 
possible to love God as Jesus has demanded or t 
love our unlovely neighbors as ourselves. Not. 
little of this protest against the demand made DP, 
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asus grows out of a misunderstanding of what he 
ks. Love is a much abused word. We apply it 
: all sorts of things, the lowest as well as the 
ghest. Instinctively we think of that spontaneous 
fection which we have for those of our own blood 
- for close friends. Jesus did not demand this. 
demand for something lying outside the realm 
‘ yolition would be useless. That which Jesus 
iks can be met by an act of the will, or he would 
4 ask it. Pure emotion is not volitional; there- 
re it was not this which Jesus asked. 

To devote ourselves to God, to will to do his 
ill, is to love him in the sense in which it is com- 
anded. Fortunately this volitional love may and 
ten does pass over into emotional love as we be- 
id God revealed in Jesus Christ. The vague 
omes the concrete as we see One in the form of 
man laying down his life for us and realize that 
:is God. To determine that the brother whom 
2 ean help shall have that help, to cherish a spirit 
good will even toward our enemies, this it is to 
ve our fellows as Jesus has commanded. The 
yal law is not impossible of fulfillment by any 
‘us. Having made it certain that we are loyal 

the basal principle in the religion of Jesus, we 
n then go on to meet the implications of this prin- 
ple as they are revealed in daily life. More and 
ore we are coming to realize that the will deter- 
ines life. If any willeth to do the will of God, he 
iall know of the doctrine: not doctrine and then a 
pose, but will centered in God; then growing 
1owledge of the:truth. Whoever reverses this 
-ocess fails at a crucial point. 


Loyalty to Our Government 


CORRESPONDENT writes us in most vig- 
| orous style concerning the injustice done so- 
alists by many of our religious papers and not a 
wW preachers. He tells us that socialists are not 
mmunists, but takes not a little space to denounce 
e United States Department of Justice and the 
merican Legion for their activity against com- 
unists and anarchists. 

Beyond question, any man has a right to hold 
cialistic theories if he chooses, and so long as he 
a loyal and law-abiding citizen no one will inter- 
te with him. That there are thousands of such 
dialists we are quite ready to believe, but when- 
‘er a man, whatever he may call himself, engages 
acts of violence or destruction of property or 
idertakes to lessen governmental efficiency in time 
‘war, he is a violator of law and ought to be 
eated as such. 

The editors of this paper believe in democracy 
id in a government of the people, for the people, 
id by the people. We do not sympathize with 
Olshevists, anarchists, or I. W. W.’s, neither are 
2in symathy with the rich when they exploit the 
yor, or with profiteers who gorge themselves upon 
at which is acquired by injustice. We believe 
at our republic, with all of its faults and weak- 
‘sses, offers larger opportunities for the poor than 
eS any government on earth. It may be that all 
iblic utilities should be owned by the government, 
ugh of the wisdom of this we are not con- 
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vinced. That may be a debatable question; but 
Bolshevism and communism stand condemned at 
the bar of enlightened public opinion, and their 
apologists must share in that condemnation. 

% * * 

The election is over, and the government at 
Washington still lives. If those elected to high 
office in the national government will forget party 
for a time and devote themselves to matters which 
vitally coneern the prosperity and welfare of the 
country, they will have the thanks of a long-suffer- 
ing people. 

* * * 

The difficulty of carrying the Volstead Act into 
effect is having striking illustration in Chicago. 
The city government is too busy playing polities to 
give attention to law enforcement, and members of 
the police force have just been caught participating 
in booze-running and high-handed fraud. The chief 
of police has shown no consuming anxiety to bring 
the offenders to justice, and the United States offi- 
elals are now at work trying to round up the par- 
ticipants in what comes near to being a case ot 
highway robbery as well as a violation of the pro- 
hibition enforcement act. 

Whatever one may think of the refusal of Mayor 
MacSwiney to take food, the news of lis death will 
bring a feeling of sorrow to those who have seen 
the pictures of his wife and little son as they have 
appeared in the daily papers. It is a tragedy how- 
ever we may view it, and one which seems to many 
altogether unnecessary. 

* * *% 

We are receiving some good material for a De- 
partment of Methods, and as soon as the pressure 
upon our columns, due to special convention re- 
ports, abates a little, we shall begin to publish that 
which we are sure will be found helpful to pastors 
and church workers. 

We learn with deep regret that Dr. Curtis Lee 
Laws, editor of the Watchman-Examiner, has 
found it necessary to submit to an operation which 
is likely to confine him to the hospital for many 
weeks to come. The editors of THe Baprist join 
with the many friends of Dr. Laws in hoping for 
his speedy recovery. In these trying days may he 
have the strength and cheer which comes from the 
consciousness of the Master’s presence. 


Tn all the world there is no answer to the soul’s 
deepest needs except in Jesus Christ. By filling 
our time with business or pleasure-seeking we may 
forget for a little the innate hunger of the heart 
for divine help and for assurance of what follows 
upon death. But hours come to us when we long 
for ‘‘some sure word’’ concerning the meaning of 
the present life and the certainty of immorality. 
Then we turn to Him. We have nowhere else to go. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Rand Me- 
Nally & Co., Chicago, for the attractive illustration 
appearing on the front cover page of this issue. 
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THE BAPTIS 


The Historical Story for Boys 


The boy is a natural hero-worshiper. 


He is intense in his patriotism and is 


a lover of war because war is a time when heroes are made and things are done. 
Therefore the historical story appeals to him—a fact which statistics prove 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


HREE factors compose the problem of the historical 
story for boys: the boy, the subject, and the book or 
the treatment of the subject. 

The Boy: One of the foremost sources of con- 
fusion in the appreciation of boy-nature is due to the fact that 
the genius instead of the normal boy is made the standard of 
judgment. Because certain geniuses in their boyhood read and 
enjoyed the masterpieces of literature, the conclusion is drawn 
that if.other boys read the same great works they, too, will 
become geniuses. Mill might read Greek when he was nine, 
but it is a non sequitur to infer that if another boy is compelled 
to study the same marvelous language at the same early age 
he, too, can be made into a Stuart Mill. We are prone to spell 
“the child” with a capital C. Instead of rejoicing because our 
boys are not geniuses, but are healthy, normal young animals, 
we are prone to select their studies and elect their reading with 
the genius in view. We think we know what they ought to 
like, and then compel them to take it whether they like it or 
not. We confuse food with appetite. 

We all have our theories as to what is best for the es 
especially if we have no boys of our own. Who has not pitied 
the boy left to the care of a spinster aunt? Who has not 
sympathized from the depth of his soul with the child of spe- 
cialists in child study? 

The normal boy is neither a prig nor a prodigy; he is just 
a healthy, noisy, shouting, singing young animal. His maiden 
aunt may have “certain ideas” as to what is proper, but what 
does she understand? She has no children, but her confidence 
in her knowledge of children increases as the square of the 
distance from the probability of her ever having any. Often 
her plan for his reading is fearfully and wonderfully made, 
just because she has thought of what ought to be in the boy 
instead of what is in the boy. If he is normal, he prefers Sam- 
son to Shelley. He would rather tell of the pitchers in the 
national league than hear of the virtues of the wise. He may 
be interested in the artistic touch of Rossetti’s ‘Blessed 
Damosel,” but the chances are that he prefers a “‘damosel” who 
may be less blessed, but at least is of flesh and blood and can 
readily distinguish the duties of the umpire from those of the 
short-stop. 

All this does not imply that the young barbarian is to be 
left in his barbarous tastes for reading or for food. It does 
not imply that he cannot be lifted bodily into a literary light. 
Jonah’s precipitate departure from his unique conveyance is an 
act of grace compared with such a transference of young 
readers. What is sometimes termed ‘cultivating a taste” is 
often really cloying an appetite. What the boy is and does and 
likes cannot wisely be ignored. 

The boy’s demands: The normal boy demands a story. The 
Bible does not open with a scientific disquisition upon the 
evolutionary hypothesis of anthropological origins—it begins 
with the story of Adam and Eve. Even the great Teacher did 
not speak without a parable. This is the law of life. 

In his story the boy demands action. He wants no involved 
plot, no introspective analysis. “Something doing” is more 
than slang. For him the tale is not adorned by an implied 
or appended moral. He wants no tail to his tale. Now, this 
is the secret of the appeal of such books as “Deadwood Dick” 
and “Slim Sam the Sleuth.” I am not condoning the reading 
of these terrible tales. I am claiming only that the philosophy 
of their appeal shall not be ignored. 

“Is it true?” This question is one of the foremost in the 
boy’s category. Fairy tales or “Arabian Nights” may be read 
and enjoyed, but they are not masquerading. Truly they are 
lies, and the young reader is content. But there is to be no 
sailing under false colors. 


It must appeal to his imagination. He may not be able 


_ those of day schools. 


to define this demand, but it is as real as his hunger, altho 
he may be unable to name one of his digestive organs bey 
his stomach. The appeal of the book must be based upon w 
he comprehends, but it must be also a little beyond him, T 
is the reason why stories of life in boarding schools are m 
popular than those of public schools, those of college life tl 
Even his response to the mock herc 
of scalping Indians is based upon this fact. The boy i; 
natural hero-worshiper. He is intense in his patriotism an 
lover of war because war is a time when heroes are made; 
things are done. In a large class of newsboys in one of | 
greatest cities, Washington was voted the most popular ct 
acter of history, Napoleon being second. 

The historical story: That the historical story does a 
to boys, statistics prove. At first, it is true, it may not fin 
response as immediate as that given the book which deals w 
a special interest, but for a steady and continued interest 
easily leads. An investigation in one of our largest ( 
libraries was recently conduced in the following manner: 
slip of paper was handed each boy as he entered, and he» 
requested to write the titles of six books recently read and r 
enjoyed. Of thirty-five boys who responded, seventeen pla 
a historical story first in the list. | 

The cause is not difficult to find. Whether there be : 
letics, the rules of the game change; whether there be fio) 
of school life, the buildings crumble and new generati 
appear on the campus; but history never faileth. It conte 
the elements of the permanent, the heroic, the patriotic, - 
vital, which are eternal. Washington is never out of d 
Pontiac and Tecumseh do not pass from the stage. Farra; 
Perry and Pershing are not vanishing figures. Plymouth R 
is a foundation not easily shaken. But the book must be m 
than a record of events; it must contain action. It does 
glorify war, but it magnifies the heroic and the lessons ta 
by victory or defeat. Indeed, all true history is a ~ 
war. It is the story of man’s contest with nature, with 1 
and with himself. It places a value upon the liberties of 
present by teaching the price that was paid for them. 

The treatment of the subject: The historical story 1 
be more than a recital of facts: it must make actions | 
actors vital and vivid. Its setting must be in verified fa’ 
the story is of action. It is personal rather than biograph: 
The book must recognize the fundamental requirements of, 
boy that it be true, interesting and instructive; but the 
struction must be like a skeleton—covered with flesh 
blood. Only lobsters and similar creatures have their h¢ 
outside their meat. The highest purpose of the historical s 
is served when it becomes the vestibule through which 
young reader, boy or girl—for girls read these stories al 
as much as boys do—enters into the spacious abode of 
tory itself. ® 

Methods of preparation: Perhaps my object will not 
misunderstood if, in discussing the final phase of the sub; 
I reveal some of the methods employed in the preparatio 
these books. Given the desire to prepare for boys and & 
certain books which shall be inspirational, instructive, wi 
some, interesting, true in the lessons they imply and te 
and yet shall be looked upon only as steps to higher pl 
both in literature and history, what laws must be obser 

1. The book must be written by a lover of boys. T 
can be no divorce between the lover of history and the 1 
of boys. If one does not look upon the normal, healthy 
as the most fascinating object in creation, let him avoid 
task, as he would shun poison. The love of the story a 
the boy is as essential as the love of history. 

2. The historical material used must be verified, 
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Literature in the Home 


This paper was written some years ago for a meeting of the Illinois 
Child Study Society. Because of its exceptional value we reproduce 
it, confident that parents will appreciate its helpful suggestions 


By Mrs. ANDREW MACLEISH 


~ HIS is in no sense a dissertation upon literature and 
\ its relation to children, but rather a simple statement 
of what the author has tried to do toward forming in 
her own children a good literary taste, and a love for 
which is beautiful and ennobling. With the reader’s per- 
ion I will tell my story in the first person, as that is so 
a more direct. 
{ have always felt very strongly the dangers that beset our 
‘ren at the present day from the floods of children’s books 
‘stories that threaten to inundate us, and it has seemed 
e that one of the first essentials is to train in them the 
w to discriminate. They must be able to distinguish the 
from the bad. Their taste must be so developed that 
'will be naturally drawn to that which is wholesome and 
dand sweet, and will turn with disgust from that which 
awkishly sentimental, or which depicts in life abnormal 
unnatural aspects. 
Moreover, the constant reading of light literature, even 
is not essentially bad, is a mental dissipation. Too steady 
yw of easy stories, in at one ear and out at the other, 
*oys mental fiber. Literature to do its full part in the 
ling of a child must be of such a character that it makes 
ands upon his mind. It must hold his complete attention 
‘stimulate his powers of imagination and reasoning. It 
Id rouse his sympathy and his dramatic instinct. It must 
» over into his own life and take possession of him. He 
‘ be, for the time being, the character of whom he reads. 
this involves much reading aloud, especially to the younger 
ren,and if such reading is done by one who has sympathy 
imagination and some dramatic power, it is astonishing 
far afield a littie child may be carried, with keenest 
‘est and enjoyment. 
{ think it was when my two older boys were seven and 
‘respectively that I first attempted the reading of a book 
1em. They had had stories which depicted to them their 
(experience, fairy stories and stories of the life of nature. 
‘first book was Charles Kingsley’s “Water Babies.” Of 
se, in reading it I confined myself strictly to the story of 
, Omitting all the sarcasms upon education, etc., with 
h the book teems. We read about half an hour every day, 
‘after the children’s supper. Both the boys enjoyed it 
Much and got much from it. The Do-as-you-likes, who 
._ under the flap-doodle tree, and gradually, from lack of 
r having to do anything hard, sank back into apedom; 
_ Be-done-by-as-you-did and Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be-done-by 
became household characters; and I think nothing so 
‘essed the children as the picture of poor little Tom with 
selfishness and meanness sticking out in sharp spines all 
his poor little body, making it impossible for any one to 
le him, or play with him. It is a telling picture of the 
ting effect of selfishness. 
From the “Water Babies” we went on to Kingsley’s “Greek 
jes.” This opened up the realm of Greek mythology, and 
hat we revelled for one winter, using the ‘Tanglewood 
8,’ James Baldwin’s “Old Greek Stories” and various other 
is Of Greek myth and hero iales. Now the children were 
y launched in the world of lofty endeavor and noble and 
ie achievement. They were stirred by the deeds of these 
d old heroes, and they felt the beauty of the Greek 
ght. They accepted the explanation of these other chil- 
_for the phenomena of nature which they saw about them. 
‘them, too, Phaeton daily drove his fiery chariot through 
heavens; upon them Apollo shot his golden arrows; and 
heir feet as they sat upon the shore of the lake came 
ag the white-maned horses of Poseidon. 
I think we spent the next summer largely upon books 
; ad to do with nature study and animal life. If I am 
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not mistaken the first “Jungle Book” was read then, and with 
the keenest enjoyment. 

The next winter, when the children were eight and six 
respectively, we made our first acquaintance with Norse 
mythology. I think our first book was James Baldwin’s “Story 
of Siegfried.” Then came Hamilton Mabie’s “Norse Stories,” 
which gives a well connected account of the mythology of the 
Norse peoples. The boys were very much interested in com- 
paring the Norse idea of creation with the Greek, and both 
with the Hebrew. They could see very plainly how the con- 
ceptions of Norse and Greek had grown out of the different 
conditions under which the two races had lived, and they also 
felt the great superiority of the Hebrew conception. During 
that winter we used for lighter reading a very interesting 
collection of “Popular Tales from the Norse,” by Dasent. These 
are nursery tales of the days when there were nursery tales, 
when folk lore was handed down by word of mouth from 
mother to child. They interest the child because they are so 
purely child-like in spirit, and because he finds in them so 
many of the roots of his favorite fairy tales. 

Since this introduction to Norse myths we have at differ- 
ent times and in different ways taken up the Nibelungen 
cycle as treated by Wagner. ‘The form which the children 
enjoyed most was Miss Grace Barber’s “Wagner Opera 
Stories.” There the language is simple and the beautiful 
spiritual meaning of the old tales is preserved. Two other 
books which we also used were Frost’s “Wagner Story Book” 
and Miss Anna Chapin’s “Story of the Rhinegold.” In passing 
I cannot speak too strongly of the moral stimulus of Norse 
mythology. The constant struggle of those early people with 
the giants of frost and cold developed in them a strength and 
moral earnestness which cannot fail to impress a child. There 
are specific lessons, too, as for instance the loathsome picture 
of Fafnir, changed by sordid greed from a mighty giant to a 
groveling dragon. There is something wonderfully poetic, too, 
in the longing of this people for the spring and their joy in 
its return. It helps interpret to us our own delight in the 
passing of the stern, cold winter, 

The next summer we devoted again to animal and vege- 
table life, more jungle stories, more Uncle Remus, and 
Thompson-Seton’s “Wild Animals.” Also I think it was then 
that we read “Robin Hood” in the beautiful form in which 
Howard Pyle has set it forth. Redolent of the woods, as it is, 
and full of the freedom of a perfectly untrammeled life, it 
seems the best sort of a book of adventure for children just 
as the adventurous period begins to dawn for them. Inci- 
dentally, too, and by contrast, it shows the value of law in 
the land and helps to develop in the child a respect for that 
which must to a certain extent restrain him, 

When winter came again we settled ourselves down to the 
“Odyssey,” and a most delightful winter we had of it. I told 
the boys, of course, of the events that led up to these wander- 
ings of Ulysses, the stealing of Helen and the Trojan war, 
but the reading of the “Iliad” we saved for a later date. The 
reading went a little hard for a few days, but when the boys 
at last got into the spirit of the poem and had grasped the 
style, they hung with open-mouthed interest, night after night, 
the whole winter, upon the adventures of Ulysses. In the 
spring there was, fortunately, an opportunity to see the 
“Odyssey” dramatized and played by some of the Greeks of 
Chicago. Of course, that added the finishing touch of delight, 
and for weeks afterward the scenes were repeated upon a 
little stage which the children constructed in their playroom. 
There, clad in Greek garments which they made for them- 
selves from colored cheesecloth, with the aid of their little 
three-year-old sister, the only feminine figure upon whom they 
could lay hands, and who played with equal success Pallas 
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Athene, Penelope and Arete, they lived over again the delights 
of those ancient adventurers. 

The next fall we passed on to a later historical period. 
We took up the stories of King Arthur and his Round Table, 
as they are given by Sidney Lanier in his “Boy’s King 
Arthur.” This opened an entirely new realm of interest. 
Knighthood became the beau ideal. The boys reveled in the 
knightly deeds of Sir Launcelot, Sir Tristam, Sir Galahad 
and all the rest. The sound of the old English, too, delighted 
their ears, and they had that satisfactory sense of getting at 
the beginnings of things, in the picture of early life on the 
island of Britain. 

In order to carry them further in the period of chivalry, 
we read “Ivanhoe” after the King Arthur stories were finished. 
That was also very much enjoyed, both for the story and for 
the picture of British life during the blending of Saxons and 
Normans. The boys read for themselves at this time Scott’s 
“Tales of a Grandfather.” One of the most delightful experi- 
ences in the reading of “Ivanhoe” was the meeting of the 
beloved old friends in Robin Hood's band. When it first 
dawned upon the boys that the Friar of Copmanhurst was 
really Friar Tuck, their delight knew no bounds. They were 
also greatly interested in the fusion of Normans and Saxons, 
the building up of the English race, and gradual growth of 
the English language. A little bit of Chaucer, just to illus- 
trate early English, proved interesting. 

This has been in the main the list of our serious reading 
tor week days, but it has been interspersed with much fun, 
quite a little poetry, and now and then some simple little 
story, which had a good deal of wholesome sentiment. 

For fun we have turned largely to Uncle Remus. Our 
poetry has been chiefly from Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier 
and Holmes. The boys do not like too much of it. One of our 
little stories served the purpose 


THE BAP 


at Babel, of the flood, of Abraham; I, of course, reading ahe: 
and selecting the passages to be read each time. I was great 
surprised myself to find how complete the story could be mat 
and how beautifully, with the omission of intervening matt 
one story could be fitted into another. Here and there a fe 
words of connection were necessary and sometimes a litt 
explanation must be made, but in general the Bible told t 
story completely, simply and with absorbing interest. At t 
time I began this work I knew of nothing from which I ¢ou 
get help in the matter of selecting and arranging stories, b 
now we have, I believe, in Professor Moulton’s “Mode 
Readers’ Bible’ the best possible form in which to give t 
Bible to children. I am using it now with most excelle 
results, r 
Beginning with the life of Abraham, the story went | 
without a break through the lives of the patriarchs, the s¢ 
of Joseph into Egypt with the consequent removal of t 
Hebrews there for two centuries and more; the return ‘und 
Moses; the reconquering of Canaan under the Judges and t 
establishment of a kingdom. . 
After the division of the kingdom the tracing of the histo 
seemed too complex for children of that age, so we turned 
the life of Christ and took that up chronologically, using all fo 
of the gospels. Later we followed the beginnings of the Chr 
tian church as told in Acts, with readings from some of t 
epistles, but I concluded I was attempting something a lit 
beyond the children’s maturity and dropped it for a later tir 
I cannot speak too strongly of the advantages of thus re: 
ing from the Bible. I found it of great interest. .The childr 
liked the Sunday reading better than any other, and aside fre 
the moral benefits the work is broadly cultural. In their otl 
reading they are meeting frequently allusions to biblical stor 
and characters and incidents which are familiar to them, a 
the meeting of which gives th 
great pleasure. 


of introducing the children to = 
Shakespeare. It was “Captain 
January.” If you remember, the 
little heroine has access to noth- 
ing but the Bible and Shakes- 
peare, and Ariel is her favorite 
character. Of course, the boys 
wished to make the acquaintance 
of her friends, so we read “The 
Tempest.” After the reading of 
“Henry V.” the older boy asked 
me: ‘Were Shakespeare’s plays , 
written for children?” When I 
answered in the negative, he 
added: “I thought they were not 
written for children, but they are 
very interesting for children, 
aren’t they?” 

Bible stories have always been 
reserved for Sunday reading. I 
began when the children were 
very little, perhaps three and five. 
At first I tried telling them, but 
soon felt that the English of the 
Bible was so much more beautiful 
than anything that I could offer 
that I fell back on reading, with 
now and then a change of a word 
or an explanation. 

At first I took isolated stories, 
as of Samuel’s childhood, the 
babyhood of Moses, David’s keep- 
ing of the sheep and fight with 
Goliath, stories from the life of 
Christ, anything that would spe- 
cially appeal to the interest of a 
child. Soon, however, the chil- 
dren asked me to begin at the 
beginning and read it all. They 
particularly wanted the story of 
the creation. So we began with 
the first chapter of Genesis, and 
followed the story of the creation, 
then the:stories of the dispersion 


The Land of Story-Books 


AT evening when the lamp as lit, 

Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl, 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 

Till it 1s tume to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 

The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 

Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 

At my dear land of Story-Books. 
—Robert Lows Stevenson. 


For the inculcation of ‘mo 
truths and right principles 
think there is nothing that ¢ 


child plane that it is easily 
stood. The pictures are pain 
with bold lines and strong col 
and an absence of detail that fi 
the thought upon the main 
It seems to me an element ft! 
should come into the ethical tra 
ing of every child. 

A question may arise as 
meeting of difficulties in tell 
some of these stories, the bibli 
account of the creation, for 
ample. But really, in the practi 
doing of the work there re | 
difficulties, unless they ‘a 
ported. The little child acce 
the story as written, just as 
does everything else. The chil¢ 
a born poet, and he looks 
everything through the po 
eyes. When the critical and s¢ 
tific spirit begins to develop: 


questions concerning the 
can certainly be answered as. 
rectly and honestly as any ow 


from giving him a superstiti 
feeling regarding the Bible, 


equal authority. We must pic 
for him the low state of 


savage deeds. They were 
faulty human beings like 


selves, or rather like our @ 
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yrs of many centuries ago. ‘Their one distinguishing work 
as to develop and at last give to the world a knowledge of the 
ae God. We must use discrimination and common sense as 
‘eely in the study of the history and literature of the Bible 
3 in that from other sources. 

Of course, there exists the necessity for study on the part 
‘any one who would teach the Bible. We must know what we 
lieve and why we believe it. Since so much hangs upon 
dividual conceptions of God and of religious truth we need 
, exercise the greatest care in the formation of opinions which 
uch influence those of our children. The necessary study 
quires time, but what subject is better worthy of it? 

Our Sunday reading has at times embraced other books 
ian the Bible. When the “Pilgrim’s Progress” was so sump- 
jously set forth two or three years ago among the Christmas 
oks, we took that up, with excellent results; and, curiously 
yough, that led to the reading of another work which would 
irdly be thought of in conneciion with children. It was 
ante’s “Inferno.” We had in the house an edition of Dante 
ith Dore’s illustrations, and one of the boys especially was 
veatly drawn to it, and had long begged me to tell him about 
e pictures. At last I made the attempt, thinking that my 
idience would soon be satisfied, but to my surprise they took 
as naturally and felt as much interest in it as though it had 
en genuine child’s literature. It ended in my reading most 
the “Inferno,” they eagerly devouring the picture meanwhile. 
think I would not repeat the experiment with so young chil- 


_them in 
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dren, and yet they have probably gotten from it a clearer con- 
ception of the character of sin than anything else could have 
given. Some of the mental pictures have been of real help to 
the overcoming of their own weaknesses, as for 
instance the sullen ones, smothered in the ooze of the swamp, 
and the violent standing in the river of blood to a depth 
merited by their sin, showing so plainly how violence begets 
violence. 

Probably the one danger in such systematic reading to 
children is that they may come to depend upon it and so fail 
to form the habit of independent reading. To offset that danger 
I have had each boy, since he has come to the age of reading, 
take a little time each day in vacation time to be by himself 
and read. This plan is working admirably. The boys are 
developing a real love for their own reading, and:‘I know that 
they are more intelligent about it because of the broad ground 
that we have covered together. One happy result from our 
reading together is that I so fully have their confidence in 
their independent reading. They expect me to sympathize with 
them in all their literary interests, and naturally turn to me 
for advice as to the books which they may best read. 

Such a course of reading with the children as I have out- 
lined takes time and strength, but I know of no better way of 
broadening children’s intelligence and sympathies, nor of cul- 
tivating in them the feelings, tastes and principles by which 
a good mother wishes her children’s lives to be inspired. It is 
a use of time and strength which abundantly pays. 


Children and the Public Library 


A Plea to Parents To Think More Seriously about Their Children’s Book Companions 


By GRATIA A. COUNTRYMAN 


| HERE has been an eager response on the part of 
librarians to the idea which is emphasized by Children’s 
Book Week, of “better books in the home.” No one 
can find much fault with the intelligent young mothers 
today with respect to the physical care of their children. 
ley are almost obsessed with the importance of food and 
tdoor play. Babies are weighed and measured at the schools. 
irses and clinics and school doctors satisfy the parents that 
¢, hildren are being properly looked after. 
Unfortunately, there is not the same intense interest in 
2ding the child’s mind as in caring for his small body. Yet 
$ mind is growing just as fast as his body; it needs whole- 
me food as much, and it is just as voracious as his stomach. 
hy in the name of common sense and good judgment should 
mother who grows fairly inarticulate over the bad air in the 
hoolroom go down to the bookstore and pick out any book 
th a bright cover or a taking title for Johnny’s birthday 
tt? She may be introducing some badly vitiated air into 
3 susceptible little brain or giving him brain food that has 
caloric value. She would scorn cheap and adulterated food, 
t she pays no heed to cheap and hashed-over literature. 
_ In several recent surveys it was found that children spend 
wre time in reading than-in any other one recreation. The 
rmal child loves to read and loves to browse around among 
oks. The child’s mind is acquisitive and inquiring and wants 
‘know about everything that attracts its attention. Books 
almost any kind of books—are devoured. What a splendid 
portunity to build a deep and permanent foundation for 
als, for mental tastes, possibly for the future career! No 
€ realizes this more clearly than the librarian when the chil- 
en come tumbling in droves after school into the children’s 
om. Here a group of boys go right to the “how to do” and “how 
Make” books; they are practical little chaps who like to 
® their hands and see results. Several exhibitions of chil- 
en’s handicraft and bird-house exhibits in the Minneapolis 
brary have proven how ingenious and skilful the children 
1M Another group go immediately to the animal and in- 
ot oks, while others pick out biographies and adventure. 
Tis are almost as eager for good active adventure stories as 
ace but develop the poetic and romantic qualities 
r than the boys. 
But while these interesting library patrons show quite dis- 


tinctly their own individual tastes and preferences, they are 
willingly directed and take recommendations eagerly. Many 
children come with their school reading lists and will not be 
satisfied with anything else because these are the books recom- 
mended by the teacher. Others gather like bees around the 
“liberry lady” eagerly seeking her advice about a good book. 
The children discuss most frankly their favorite books and 
their favorite characters with the librarian, and there is the 
most delightful camaraderie between the children and the chil- 
cren’s librarian because of the books they both like. She in- 
troduces them to such beautiful tales as “The Kingdom of the 
Winding Road” and “Seller of Dreams,’ and to such splendid 
authors as Howard Pyle and Kipling and Stevenson. She buys 
and introduces to them the old favorites in new illustrated 
editions, such as “Swiss Family Robinson,” “Alice in Wonder- 
iand” and “Aisop’s Fables.” She never tires of guiding them 
on into a better and better class of books. Fortunately, the 
publishers have been bringing out the most attractive editions 
of the great worth-while books for children, and the librarian 
does not lack for material. 

But what the librarian tries to do for the many children 
whose parents cannot guide them, other parents ought to do 
for their own children. This delightful comradeship of books 
should exist between the children and their fathers and mothers 
in the home, and the home group has lost a wonderful tie where 
this book interest has not been established. Parents are usually 
willing to buy, as far as their ability will allow, the toys and 
games which children need, but are satisfied to buy the cheap 
or ill-considered book, or else to leave the whole matter of 
reading to the public library or to chance. Many times this 
is due to ignorance of children’s books, and many times to 
neglect or misunderstanding of child needs. But this is a plea 
that parents should think more seriously about their children’s 
book companions, and should establish the children’s own 
library in their homes. Books ought to be a necessary part 
of every home. 

There are plenty of fine lists of children’s books, there are 
intelligent booksellers, anu there are interested children’s 
librarians—all anxious to assist in this enrichment of the home 
atmosphere and in this movement of ‘‘better books for children.” 
But it is the parents’ interest and full codperation that will 
bring the happiest results. 
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Attractive Books for the Children 


HEN a grown-up sees the reviews of books for the children in this number 


of Tux Baptist he is almost sure to beg to hum, 


‘‘Make me a child again 


just for tonight.’’? Hach year one imagines that the publishers have reached the 


climax of attractiveness in their offers, only to find that the output of the next 
While the holiday books are not on hand as yet, those 
already received will make a ‘“jolliday’’ in many homes blessed by the presence 


year is a little better. 


of children. It is a rich feast to which you are motted. 


For the Little People 


HILDREN like to hear about animals, and here is a 
group of five books each one of which is sure to delight 
the small folks. “Grandfather Mole,’ by Arthur Scott 
Bailey (Grosset and Dunlap), was a funny old chap 

who lived almost altogether underground. On one occasion 
when he ventured into the open the cat caught him, but in- 
stead of killing him at once she played with him, as cats are 
fond of doing with their victims. When the crow called to 
her, the cat turned her head, and before she could turn back 
again the old mole had disappeared into the ground. ‘This 
is only one of many adventures that the blind gentleman had, 
all of which will interest the smail boys and girls. 

No animal is more generally liked by old and young than 
is the dog. “Master Frisky,’ by Clarence Hawkes (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company), was a collie, and the master bought him 
while he was still a puppy. He had some exciting experiences 
in the days of his puppyhood. Ginger, the old gander, whipped 
him with his wings, the hens pecked his nose, the cat scratched 
him, and the big dogs chased him. In his youth he had some 
bad habits, for he once or twice stole meat and pies from one 
of the neighbors. Of course he did not do this when he had 
grown older and knew how wicked it was. You cannot help 
loving Frisky, and when he is taken for a fox by a boy and 
shot, you almost hold your breath until you find out that he 
got well. 

It hardly seems possible, but here it is all written down 
in “Uncle Squeaky’s Country Store,” by Nellie M. Leonard 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company), that a mouse kept a _ store. 
The way of it was this: The whole of that particular mouse 
family were living, for the time, out in the country on the 
shore of a lake. There were lots of neighbors near by, and 
Uncle Squeaky decided that it would be a kindness to them and 
profitable for himself to open a store. He stocked it with all 
sorts of goodies, especially candy, and 
had a fine trade. To be sure, he mis- 
took soap for a piece of potato and 
put it in the soup, and somehow the 
soap got mixed up with the candy and 

‘+ made trouble. On the whole, things 
went very well until Sniff and Snatch, 
the fox brothers, made a raid and stole 
almost everything the store contained. 
Soon after this the whole mouse family 
returned to the cosy attic where their 
real home was. 

Did you ever live in the desert? That 
is what “Johnny Jackrabbit” did, whose 
adventures have been written by Mary 
Craig Thomas (Bobbs-Merrill Company). 
Johnny was one of three children, but 
his brother Fatty met an untimely fate 
early in life. Johnny has adventures 
without end, as Pirate, the hawk, 
Whiskers, the bob-cat, Mr. Badger and 
other hostile neighbors try to make a 
meal of him. He is a lucky jackrabbit, 
however, and the last we hear of him 
he is well and hearty. 

It takes imagination to make a story 
about a cricket, but Arthur Scott Bailey 
does it in “The Tale of Chirpy Cricket” 
(Grosset and Dunlap). Chirpy was a 
great fiddler and sometimes sat up all 
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acquainted with Mr. Cricket Frog and they give a concert, and 
he has a narrow escape from being swallowed alive by Mr. 
Nighthawk. So far as this story tells us, he is still fiddling, 
and you may hear him some still night. 9 
How would you like to live ali alone on a high mountain 
“Toni the Little Woodcarver,’ by Johanna Spyri (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company), is the story of a boy whose father had 
died leaving the family in poverty, so that Toni must needs 
go to work for a farmer, who sent him to tend cattle on the 
great mountain. The silence and the loneliness so affect the 
lad that his mind gives way and he falls into a stupor. He is 
taken to a sanitarium, where all efforts to revive him are in 
vain until his mother comes and sings one of the songs of 
his childhood. This restores him, and a kind woman pays 
for his instruction by a skillful wood-carver that he may learn 
the trade. Toni’s first work is a mountain scene which he 
presents to his benefactress. | 
The war is responsible for the story of “A Brownie Robin- 
son Crusoe,” by Charlotte B. Herr (Dodd, Mead and Company). 
The brownie is so small that Uncle Sam cannot use him in 
the regular army, but finally decides that he may serve as a 
doll. The home to which he is sent shelters a small Bobby, 
who makes the brownie’s life somewhat unhappy as he trundles 
the little fellow about in a springless wagon. The brownie 
escapes to an island, where he lives the life of a Robinson Crusoe 
until he is rescued by a brother brownie. He goes home to 
find the war over and himself a hero. Then he marries Silver 
Wings, the good fairy who has protected him throughout his 
adventures. _ 
The old hero tales, such as those of Perseus, Siegfried, Sir 
Galahad and others, are retold in “A Treasury of Hero i 
by Alice C. Bryant (Thomas Y. Crowell Company). These 
stories never lose their fascination and in this new dress are 
sure to receive a warm welcome from the young people. 
“The Bobbsey Twins in the Great 
West,’ by Laura Lee Hope (Grosset 
and Dunlap), is one book in the series 
dealing with these interesting young 
sters. They see a train wreck, Visi 
Chicago, have a great time at the saw 
mill and among the great trees, thé 
pony runs away with them, they are 
threatened by an ugly steer, and hav 
adventures of all kinds and descrip 
tions. ; 
Just the names of the chapters i 
“Almost Fairy Children,” by Edw 
Herbert Lewis  (Bobbs-Merrill Col 
pany), will make the children eager t' 
read it or hear it read. Here are som’ 
of them: “The One-Eyed Whale,” “Th 
Nutmeg Man,” “The Fort of Prickl: 
Pears,” and “The Smile of the Woode 
Whale.” There are twelve stories i 
all, and the illustrations are almost a 
interesting as the text. The story 0 
the One-Eyed Whale tells how thes 
almost fairy children went on thei 
magic carpet to pay a visit to Sant 
Claus. When they’ reached Icelan 
they wandered about for a time an 
finally came upon something whic 
looked like a tent, on the top of whi 
was a wooden whale. They went 
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and spent the night there and in the morning found that they 
were on the top of a church steeple. During the night a vol- 
cano had had an eruption and had melted the snow. They 
had a hard time getting down, but at last reached their home 
again in safety. 

“When the toys were given the power of coming to life, 
of talking, moving about, having fun 
and behaving just as they would if they 
were real folk—there was just one thing 
they were told, and that was this: ‘No 
one must see you moving about.’” This 
is what we are told in “The Sawdust 
Doll,” by Laura Lee Hope (Grosset 
and Dunlap). That is how it happened 
that the toys in a big store held a 
revel after everyone had gone, and in 
this revel the sawdust doll took a lead- 
ing part. The story goes on to give 
the further adventures of this doll, and 
every small boy and girl is sure to 

(Rand McNally and enjoy it. 
| Company) “The Land of the Great Out-of-Doors,” 
| by Robert Livingston (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company), is the story of a small brother and sister who 
went to the country to live. Their names are Pen and Penny, 
and what they found in the country will certainly interest 
every city child. It is just the book which wise fathers and 
mothers will like to have their children read. 

__ Most of our young people know of Greece and have heard 
of her famous men. In “The Story 
of the Spartan Twins,” by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
the reader is introduced not only to 
Dion and Daphne, the twins, but to 
Pericles and Anaxagoras and Euripides 
and other immortal Grecians. He 
will also take a trip to Athens with 
its wonders, and share in the adven- 
tures which befell the twins there. 
The home of these Spartan children 
was very humble, but the father and 
mother were good and sensible people, 
loving their children dearly. The 
story is illustrated with many attrac- 
tive etchings. 

_A group of beautiful stories is pre- 
sented in a volume called “Why the 
Vhimes Rang,” by Raymond MacDonald 
Alden (Houghton Mifflin Company). 
The initial story gives the name to the volume, and tells of 
‘wo little boys who traveled many miles through the cold at 
Christmas time to attend the service in a great cathedral. 
digh up in the tower of this cathedral was a chime of bells 
vhich had not been heard to ring for years and years. On 
he way to the service the boys came upon a poor woman 
‘Imost dead from the cold. The elder brother gave his little 
silver piece to the younger and told him to go on to: the 
vathedral and bestow his gift. The elder was to remain with 
he freezing woman and try to keep her alive until help came. 
Reaching the cathedral, the little lad found the king and 
nany of the nobility offering their costly gifts; but it was 
mly when he laid his little silver piece on the altar that the 
himes broke their long silence. Many other charming stories 
we in this volume, all delightfully told. 

Three charming books by Pedric.Colum (Macmillan Com- 
vany) are “The Children’s Homer,’ “The Boy Who Knew 
Vhat the Birds Said” and “The Girl Who Sat by the Ashes.” 
“he adventures of Odysseus have a perennial fascination, and 
he illustrations in this case really illustrate. Because of serv- 
ce rendered the cuckoo, the Boy was given power to under- 
tand the language of the birds—and what wonderful stories 
te heard from them! They are stories that will hold young 
eaders spellbound. We supposed that all that there is to tell 
bout Cinderella had already been told, but here are some new 
‘dventures which Mr. Colum presents in a most interesting 
Vay as he writes of “The Girl Who Sat by the Ashes.” These 
hree books are among the best for the children in our 
somes, 
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A little girl goes to spend the summer with her grand- 
mother at The Willows, and finds there not only a grandmother 
but a great-grandmother and a great-aunt. Because of this 
she calls the place “The House of the Three Grandmothers.” 
What she does there is told by Alice EB. Allen in “Marjorie at 
the Willows” (Page Company). Girls will find this book in- 
teresting and helpful. 

No reading can be more inspiring for young or old than 
that which tells of real people, especially of those people who 
have made a large place for themselves in history. In “Little 
People Who Became Great,” by Laura A. Large (W. A. Wilde 
Company), we have stories of the childhood of such men as 
Abraham Lincoln, Longfellow and George Washington, and of 
such women as Florence Nightingale, Jenny Lind and Helen 
Keller—seventeen in all. No boy or girl can read these sketches 
without being prompted to high ideals and to the toil that 
makes their realization possible. 

All children love fairy stories, and in “The Whirling King 
and Other Stories,” by Harriet Mead Olcott (Henry Holt and 
Company), we have eight of these stories which are of ex- 
ceptional interest. They have been adapted from the French, 
and it is said that-as originally written they appeared before 
the American Revolution. The black and white illustrations 
add greatly to the appeal these stories make to children. 

“Little Friend Lydia,’ by Ethel C. Phillips (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), is a touching story of a little girl taken from 
a children’s home by an artist and his wife. Another friend 
of the home is a kindly Quaker woman who gives the children 
of the home a happy summer outing. 

When Frances Hodgson Burnett 
writes a story for children, we know 
in advance that it will be a good one, 
for she does not write any other kind. 
The stories about the Good Wolf have 
delighted many small boys and girls, 
and “Barty Crusoe and His Man 
Saturday” (Moffat, Yard and Com- 
pany) continues the Good Wolf ad- 
ventures. Barty reads “Robinson 
Crusoe” for the first time and longs 
to visit a desert island. The Good 
Wolf, with his magic power, manages 
to satisfy Barty’s desire, and the boy 
and the wolf have a wonderful time on 
the island. Baboo Barjorum and the 
Polite Pirates help to make this book 
one that the boys and girls will enjoy 
greatly. 

The East is the land of magic and 
enchantment, and it is there that the reader is invited by “The 
Magic Whistle and Other Stories,” by E. Gordon Browne, 
(Dodd, Mead and Company). It is only for a visit, however, 
while one reads the story; but it is long enough to see what 
wonderful things fairies can do and to accompany Said in his 
wonderful adventures. The other stories have to do with Little 
Dwarf-Nose, Nutcracker and Mouse- 
king. This is a book quite out of the 
ordinary in its attractiveness, having 
large print and an abundance of colored 
illustrations. If one is looking for an 
especially fine gift for a small boy or 
girl, here it is. 

If the adventures of “Sonny Bear,” 
by Frances Margaret Fox (Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company), do not delight 
a multitude of little people, it will not 
be the fault of the author or the illus- 
trator. Readers are sure to fall in love 
with Sonny (he might well be called 
Sunny because of his lovable disposi- 
tion), and the pictures will appeal to 
the children as strongly as the text. 

Little girls who are fond of their dolls are especially urged 
to read “Peggy in Toyland,” by Archibald Marshall (Dodd, 
Mead and Company), Peggy was that sort of a little girl, 
and because of her love for her battered doll she was allowed 
to visit Toyland, where she met Mr. Noah and the animals 
who, went into the ark, besides making the acquaintance of 


(Rand McNally and 
Company) 


Teddy Bears and Wax Dolls. She 
crowned her adventures by helping to 
restore the queen of Toyland to her 
throne, from which she had been driven 
by wicked enemies. 

Four books of special attractiveness 
and value are offered by Rand McNally 
and Company. In the popular Winde- 
mere Series, “Ivanhoe,” with illustra- 
tions by Milo Winter, presents this im- 
mortal story in a dress which will be 
keenly appreciated not only by young 
readers, for whom it was especially in- 
tended, but by those of mature years 
as well. Garth and the Black Knight 
and Rebecca and Robin Hood are given added fascination in 
this fine piece of book-making. “The Aesop for Children,” also 
illustrated by Mr. Winter, gives a dress to these ageless stories 
which will cause the hearts of the small people to leap with 
joy. Large print and colored illustrations place this classic in 
the front rank of books for children. “The Real Mother Goose” 
with pictures by Blanche Fisher Wright makes a prime favorite 
additionally attractive. Mother Goose has sung her songs to 
many generations, and her voice is as compelling as at the 
first. Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” illustrated by 
Ruth May Hallock, is the fourth of these attractive books to 
be noticed. Who has known children better or sung to them 
more alluringly than Robert Louis Stevenson? Parents who 
would cultivate in their children a taste for the best in litera- 
ture cannot do better than to secure these books. 


For the Older Boys and Girls 


OY Heroes in Fiction” and “Girl Heroines in Fiction,” 
by Inez N. McFee (Thomas Y. Crowell Company), are 
two books which bring before us old favorites. Little Gavroche, 
David Balfour, Oliver Twist, Jim Davis, David Copperfield, 
Jim Hawkins and John Halifax are matched by Little Dorrit, 
Maggie Tulliver, Ellen, Little Nell, Eppie and Cosette. No 
more fascinating reading can be put into the hands of the 
boys and girls than these extracts from English classics. 

“Honor Bright,” by Laura E. Richards (Page Company), 
is the story of a little girl born in New York and taken to 
India by her parents. Because of the effect of the climate 
upon her health, she is sent to a convent school among the 
Alps. While there her parents die of cholera and she remains 
in the sehool. Her experiences, one of them having to do 
with a considerable stay in a Swiss chalet, make a charming 
story for girls. 

Among the many stories called forth by the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary, ‘A Pilgrim Maid,” by Marion Ames Taggart 
(Doubleday Page and Company), ranks with the best. The 
history is reliable and the heroine especially attractive. It is 
no small victory when one conquers the persistent dislike of 
a jealous and sour-tempered stepmother and wins her love. 
This and other notable achievements were performed by Con- 
stance, the heroine of this story, through patience and sweet- 
ness of spirit. 

Not only Boy Scouts but all red-blooded boys will be de- 
lighted with “Boy Scouts of the Wolf Patrol,” by Brewer Cor- 
coran (Page Company). The eight boys making up this patrol 
were close friends: as one of them said, “We fellers sorter 
know each other an’—an’—an’—we sorter hitch.” Their chance 
came in connection with the presence 
of a German spy in a munitions factory, 
and they proved themselves brave and 
resourceful. The dog Hector also plays 
a heroic part in the story. 

In “Stories of the Saints,’ by Grace 
Hall (Doubleday Page and Company), 
are all the saints with whose names 
boys and girls are familiar and many 
more. Possibly the most interesting 
portion of the book is that devoted to 
the saints and their humble friends. 
Of course, everyone knows that St. 
Francis had comrades among the birds 
and the grasshoppers; but many of our 
young readers will learn for the first 
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time that St. Rigobert had a goose as 
his constant companion. Parents who 
are looking for books suitable for the 
children’s Sunday reading will do well 
to put this book upon their list. 

No poet has sung of child life more 


intelligently and persuasively than 
James Whitcomb Riley, and “Child 
Rhymes” (Bobbs-Merrill Company ) 


gathers together some of the favorites 
among this writer’s poems for children. 
Everyone will be glad to see “The 
Raggedy Man” and “Orphant Annie,” 
especially as these and the other selec- 
tions are illustrated by Will Vawter. 

We do not know just what Mr. Roosevelt would have ‘said 
about “On the Edge of the Wilderness,” by Pritchard Haton 
(Ww. A. Wilde Company), for he was disposed to be somewhat 
critical of stories having to do with wild animals. We feel 
pretty sure, however, that the average boy will be delighted 
with such accounts of wild life as are given here. Such chap- 
ters as “The Taming of Ol’ Buck” and “Rastus Harns His 
Sleep” ought to be true whether they are or not. The book 
is well entitled to a place on the bookshelf of every live boy. 

A city girl in the country furnishes the material for 
“Cousin Nancy and the Lees of Clifford,’ by Gene Stone 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company). The Lee children—two girls and 
a boy—live in a village, and Nancy comes to spend a year with 
them while her mother is traveling in Europe. At first it is some: 
what problematical how this blending of city and country will 
work out. Nancy is a good sort, but has never learned to do 
‘for herself and is inclined to be super. 
cilious. However, she has good stuf 
in her and comes through finely. In 
cidentally, the Lee children learn some 
things from their city cousin. 

“Roy Blakeley,’ by Percy Keen 
Fitzhugh (Grosset and Dunlap), is ¢ 
Boy Scout story told by Roy himself 
He commands the Silver Fox patrol 
and the friendly rivalry with the Raver 
Patrol leads to many interesting epi 
sodes. Scout law number three is finel) 
illustrated in this story. 

During the last few years we havi 
heard much about the Balkan states 
and their peoples, so that “A Boy ‘in 
Serbiu,’ by E. C. Davis (Thomas Y. Crowell Company), wil 
have special interest for those who know the part which Serbii 
played in the great war. This boy, Milorav, tells his own story 
and one who reads it will learn much of the customs and mar 
ners of a people widely separated from us in miles and in habits 

When you read “The Merrymakers in Chicago,” ay’ 
Herschel Williams (Thomas Y. Crowell Company), you Wil 
find that Merrymaker is the family name and not used a 
descriptive of some fraternal order like the Elks. Th 
Merrymaker children had a great time here in the Windy Cit) 
attending the Republican convention, seeing. the sights, an 
even taking part in an entertainment to raise money fo 
needed additions to a church parsonage. It is a jolly stor) 

If there is a book of the season that surpasses “For th 
Game’s Sake,” by Lawrence Perry (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
in interest and worth, we have yet to see it. It is made u 
of a series of stories having to do with football, baseball, tenni 
polo, rowing and yachting. These stories stir the blood, bu 
they do more. They present ideals of honor and manlines 
which challenge the best in us. No young man can read th 
stories without feeling that clean sport is file only sport wort 
while. They are not sermons, but they carry an appeal in bi 
half of manliness which cannot fail of being effective. é 

Every boy longs to do slight of hand tricks, and “The Boy: 
Book of Magic,’ by Hereward Carrington (Dodd, Mead on 
Company), will bring delight to its boy readers. The book tel 
how to produce an egg from a handkerchief, instructs ina 
sorts of card and other tricks, and explains Hindu magi 
This will make a fine Christmas present. for the boy of 1 
family. 

In “The Air Raider,’ by Thomas D. Parker (W. A. Wil 
Company), a young man whose wobbly heart prevents bi 
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into active service in the navy during the great war is 
led to the Pacific Coast. He chafes, but does his best. 
‘pest is seen to be very good indeed when the young man 
vers the plots of German spies and finally shoots down a 
an aeroplane which was about to bomb the munitions 
house, 
jome of our young readers know “The Blue Aunt” by Eliza- 
Arne White. The sequel to that charming book, by the 
author, is now off. the press, under the title of “The 
we Year” (Houghton Mifflin Company). The characters 
te same as in the earlier book, with the addition of a 

crippled girl whom all the other girls learn to love. In 
ast chapter the Blue Aunt appears again, returning home 
hristmas Day. 

4 group of charming stories, as told by Isa L. Wright in 
vels to Wonderland,” has just been put out by Houghton 
in Company. They teach the homely virtues without 
ching. They are just lively stories full of interest and 
sure to exert a wholesome influence over young readers. 
“The Young Wireless Operator—A float,” by Lewys E. Thiss 
A. Wilde Company), is a story about a boy, Roy Mercer, 

when only nineteen was appointed wireless operator on 

“Lycoming,” a new boat running between New York and 
eston. Capt Lansford did not believe in the new-fangled 
10d of communication and gave the boy a rough greeting. 
unately, Roy made warm friends in the purser and the 
3, and was wise enough to stick to his job without sulking. 
saw much of the great city of New York and of Galveston, 

made a trip to the Texas oil fields. He won his way 
ly but surely, and his great chance came in the hurricane 

overwhelmed so many of the coast cities. 

“Lucky Penny of Thistle Group,” by Amy E. Blanchard 
A. Wilde Company), has to do with Girl Scout activities, 
all girls will enjoy it. Penny, whose real name was Pene- 
, was true to her scout oath and made it her business to 
, others. Poor Mr. Mason was only one among many who 
reason to be grateful to the scouts, and especially to Penny. 
Next to seeing football played’is the privilege of reading 
at it when the story is told by someone who knows the 
e. “Quarterback Bates,” by Ralph Henry Barbour (Dodd, 
id and Company), is such a story. 
k Bates has made a record as a 
‘ball player in the high school of 
village where he lives, and he goes 
the Parkinson Preparatory School 
ing pretty sure of making good at 
favorite game. His experiences - 
2arkinson, the reader must find out 
himself. It is enough to say that 
was the victim of a practical joker 
om he paid in full in his own coin; 
t he made many friends and one 
my, and that his dreams as to foot- 
1 were realized. The story is not 
about football, as considerable 
ce is given to the fun which the 
oolboy is sure to find. 

Those who have read “Black 
iuty” or “Beautiful Joe,” by Marshall Saunders, will only 
1d to be told that a new story. by this author is on the mar- 
_to order it at once. “Bonnie Prince Fetlar,” the new book 
gorge H. Doran Company), is quite the equal of the former 
ries by the same author and is a chapter in the life of a 
stland pony. The boys and girls who are companions of the 
nee are real young folks, and all young people will be in- 
ested in their doings. 


oy 
Miscellaneous Book Reviews 
he Mayflower Program Book.” 


J Jeanette Eloise Perkins and Frances Weld Danielson. 
% The Pilgrim Press. $2 net. 
es we are not mistaken, leaders of mission bands and 
se in charge of work among children in our churches will 
he is book with pleasure. There are twenty-six complete 
grams of stories, songs, illustrations and conversations, with 
d instructions as to how to use them. The programs 
er home and foreign missions, the home, the day school, 
d about every interest that the child has or should have. 
‘commend this book most heartily to those working with 
n of the primary grade. 
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“Jewels from the Orient.’ 


r By Lucy Seaman Bainbridge. 
Company. 


Pastors, Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, mis- 
sion study leaders—in fact, all Christian workers—will find 
fresh information and new inspiration in this wholesome book. 
Mrs. Bainbridge has made two missionary trips around the 
world, and what she records here furnishes new and unusual 
glimpses into home life, local idolatry, forms of worship, phases 
of missionary activity, and always evidence of Christ’s power 
to win and save. It is a book for every home in our land. 
Reading it will renew confidence in the wisdom of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. 


New York: Fleming H. Revell 


* * * 


The Murray Press, Boston, is publishing a sermon each 
month by Rev. Joseph Fort Newton under the general title, “The 
i ¥/ 7 Ambassador.” Mr. Newton, who came 
from the City Temple, London, re- 
cently to a pastorate in New York, 
N. Y., was formerly a Baptist. 

* * * 


Howard Chandler Christy illustrates 
Ritey’s “An Old Sweetheart of Mine” 
(Grosset and Dunlap) and so enhances 
the attractiveness of one of the best 
of the Hoosier poet’s songs. 


The Historical Story 
for Boys 


(Continued from page 1386) 


every place described must have been 
actually seen. The psychological gulf 
between what one has seen and what 
one knows only by hearsay is unconsciously detected and is 
as impassable as that which separated Dives from Lazarus. 


3. It is the boy’s point of view which must be held 
steadily before ihe writer. His own may perhaps be wiser, 
but it cannot be substituted. In my own labors I have en- 
deavored to keep constantly in touch with the boys themselves. 
Certain manuscripts or chapters are put to the actual test of 
the boy’s judgment before the copy is sent to the publishers. 
A frequent method adopted has been for my wife to read aloud 
to my own boys while I sat in an adjoining room unobserved, 
but not unobserving, listening to comments and, above all, 
watching for manifestations of interest or disapproval. 


4. The questions and personal experiences of boys are sug- 
gestive because the boy’s point of view must never be ignored. 
For example, in gathering the material for certain historical 
stories, my own boys, lads at the time, scoured the regions 
with me. Battlefields were visited, the routes of the armies 
followed, the “oldest inhabitants” were talked with, and many 
an unpublished tale of early days run down. Questions the 
writer would never have thought of asking were asked by the 
boys, with a result that was both interesting and suggestive. 


5. Old newspapers, old books, scrapbooks, family records, 
have provided valuable material which no history has ever 
recorded. When it is known that a man is interested in special 
lines, the world combines to aid him. A scrapbook compiled 
by an early commander at Sackett’s Harbor; a true story of 
an ancestor who swam across Lake Champlain just before the 
attack on Ticonderoga; the personal records of one who for 
two years was a prisoner on the old prison-ship “Jersey”; the 
diary of men who participated in the Tea Party at Greenwich, 
N. Y., in 1775; the early printed tales of adventures with the 
pine robbers and with the son of Ben Franklin, the last royal 
governor of New Jersey—these have been among the valuable 
gifts thus received. 

6. The search is for the true and the valuable set in that 
which is interesting; for the informing, but without losing 
sight of the inspiration; for the stirring and unusual, but not 
for the improbable. The historical story should be the con- 
necting, though frequently missing, link between the boy and 
the history of his own land. It may not develop a genius, but 
it may do better still: it may arouse admiration for a true 
man. It may not—indeed ought not to—glorify the battlefield, 
but it may assist in cultivating courage, devotion to ideals 
and, above all, a. true estimate and proper valuation of 
what is his heritage as an American. 


(Rard McNallv and 
Company) 
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The Bishop and the Cheese 


dave We Oh del 
(Continued from last week) 


ER purchases were careful, as_ be- 
came a salary of twelve hundred a 


year, but all of the best—chops, peas, 
potatoes. No bread, for, she made that 
herself. Tomatoes? No; she thought 


with pride of the big red globes of her 
own canning. Eggs? Yes. Coffee and 
crackers she had. The cheese? Yes, she 
wanted Camembert. The grocer’s face 
hardened. He never kept any of “them 
fancy cheeses—no ma’am.’’ Could he get 
it? Well, he’d try—a very ungracious try 
from the sound. She was going to have 
company and really needed the cheese 
very much. This, accompanied by her 
prettiest smile, won the day, and he 
promised to get it for her if he had to 
send to the city for it. 


Out into the brilliance of the sunshine 
she and little John went again. 

“It’s just too fine to go home yet, 
Johnny,” she said, patting his white 
toboggan cap uncertainly. “Where shall 
we go? O, I know; we’ll go around by 
the school and see the children. It’s 
just recess time.” 

This was hailed with a shout of glee 
by little John, to whom the bigger 
children were always of fascinating in- 
terest. He jumped on his sled in such 
haste that he dropped a cracker camel, 
only half eaten, too. This having been 
rescued, brushed off and popped into his 
red mouth, they set off. The children 
were out in full force when they reached 
the playground. From a safe vantage 
point they watched the most thrilling 
snowball fights, some wonderful evolu- 
tions of young skaters on the icy side- 
walk, and, best of all, the coasting down 
the long slope of the school lawn, ended 
by an abrupt dash into the road below. 
Little John laughed and shouted his ap- 
proval. “O Muzzie, see ’em do! That 
boy fall’d down. Det me some skates, 
Muzzie. O! O! The bid boys knocked 
the little boys’ fort all a’ pieces!” 

May gazed with smiles on the scene so 
much like the cherished memories of her 
own childhood. How she had loved it 
ail—the skating and the snowballing and, 
best of all, sliding down hill. Uncon- 
sciously she breathed a little sigh for the 
happy days which home responsibilities 
had put so far behind her. 

The school bell rang in the midst of 
the sport, and the youngsters formed in 
a long, bright-hued line which slowly 
wriggled its worm-like way into the 
building, and the doors were shut. 

“That was great fun, wasn’t it, 
Johnny?” she asked brightly as she 
looked down into his sober little face. 

“T wis we could slide down hill,” he 


replied. “O, Muzzie,” reading the answer- 


ing wish in her eyes, “’tan’t we? Oh, 


pease do. ’Tan’t we?” 

Hastily she glanced around. The street 
was deserted except for the figure of one 
man several blocks away. 


“We'll risk it, sonny; come on,” she 
said, With heart beating with girlish 
excitement, she pulled the sled up to the 
schoolhouse and, warning little John to 
hold tight, shoved off. Down they sped 
over the icy path, straight across the 
walk, then suddenly dropped down the 
terrace into the road and came to a stop 
in its sunny furrows. The boy was beside 
himself with joy, and his mother felt the 
old-time coasting thrill sliding up and 
down her spine. Up the hill they went 
again, and whizz, slide, down! May felt 
as young as her little son and cast all 
fear of convention to tne winds. She for- 
got Grayton and its people and the 
church and even the bishop and devoted 
herself to sliding down hill with all the 
abandon of her tomboy youth. A pretty 
picture she and the boy made, too, their 
cheeks like roses, blue eyes dancing, 
curls flying out in the wind. 

“Just one more now, Johnny,” she said 
as they started from the top on the down- 
ward road. It was the best of all. 
Straight as swallows, almost to the Oppo- 
site walk they sped over the path their 
sliding had made smooth. But as they 
jumped up from her crouching position 
on the sled, the sun went behind a cloud, 
and, looking up, she saw a man looking 
curiously at her. He was a clerical- 
appearing individual, and though he only 
turned his head once in passing, she had 
the feeling of being watched. His face 
was long and hard, as if cut from marble. 

“I don’t care, anyway,” she murmured 
to herself as the terrible thought that it 
might be the bishop flashed into her 
mind. But she knew that she did care 
and could only comfort herself with the 
memory that John had said that the 
bishop would not arrive until that after- 
noon. So she took her way home a little 
weary, a little discouraged, more than a 
little fearful, yet with spirits undismayed. 

The day passed as company days so 
often do when the house is small and the 
servant incompetent. It was a series of 
errors. Norah burned the soup. Her 
mistress made another. She washed her 
apron, but dropped it on the cellar floor 
and had to wash it again. The groceries 
were late. Baby Nell fussed and fumed 
over the new tooth without cessation. So 
long as her father was at home, he 
struggled with her, but late in the after- 
noon he had to go to meet the bishop, 
and May was left alone. Sunny little 
John was peevish from the long after- 
roon indoors and submitted to having his 
toilet made only after many protests. 
Nearly distracted by this time, May made 
ber own toilet, selecting a dim-colored 


gown which was her most expensiy; 
least becoming one. Then, leaving 
yelling in her cradle with her te 
brother dutifully rocking her, May 
to give final instructions to Norah. 
That worthy presented a noble f 
The blue “caliky” was clean and < 
starched. Her black hair was br 
smooth and adorned with a white 
Altogether her appearance was go 
usual that May’s heart lightened de 
the yells from upstairs with which 
Nell was trying to call her dese 
mother back to her post of duty. 


“You look fine, Norah,’ she - 
heartily. ‘Now when you get your | 
apron on, you'll be just right.” 


At the word “apron,” she saw No 
face fall. 

“Where is your apron, Norah?” 
asked severely. | 

“Now, be aisy, Mis’ Latimer; don 
worried. It do be dhryin’ sthill.” 

Norah had forgotten it since its se 
washing, and when sent down to g 
she produced a stiff, board-like whit 
panse of highly starched linen that 
hopéless. in silence May went for 
of her own—a fancy frilled bit of d: 
ness that she valued highly. 

“This is the only good one I 
clean,” she said grimly. “I'll har 
right here by the door, and don’t 
put it on until dinner is all ready.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Norah, quite eru; 

“Now listen once more and reme 
everything I say. The table is set 
right. Don’t try to change it. Take 
soup plates off one by one. Brin 
the meat, potatoes and peas in order. 
the plates of sliced tomatoes at the 1 
of each person. Pass everything to 
left. Then take those things off one 
time. Brush off the crumbs as. 
always do. Then put the custard 
sauce dishes in front of me. When 
take that off, bring the crackers all tc 
hot—you know how?” 

“Yis, ma’am.” | 

“Put the coffee in the little old 
cups. The cheese you take out 7 
box and cut into neat little pieces | 
pie 

The howls from upstairs were be 
ing intolerable, and Norah was shi 
uneasily from one foot to the other. 

“Oi ondersthand it all. Niver you! 
no fears. Oi’ll do yez proud the ni 
she averred, and May left her, fe 


make the cheese look nice and nea 

“Noice an’ nate, is ut? Bedad an’ 
chase don’t smell none too nate, 
plain frowy, Oi’m thinkin’ it is, but | 
no funeral of mine,” and Norah 
down the frilly apron and donned j 
great satisfaction. 
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"4 the tooth and Nell still had 
May dressed her all spick and 
nly to discover that Norah’s iron 
nm a big hole in the dainty sleeve. 
the tortuous proceeding had to be 
one. Then Johnny showed _ re- 
ily to his tired mother a hole in 
veking. 
gs a nail on Nellie’s crib, Muzzie,” 
jained penitently, ‘“an’ my stockie 
tore fust thing I knowed it.” 
oly kissed the little man, hunted 
other pair and put them on. 
y you run and watch for daddy, 
she bade him, “and see what a 
little boy you can be,” and he 
away obediently while Nellie still 
in her crib. 
jething’s got to be done with that 
said May to herself. It was grow- 
e. The bishop might arrive at any 
it, and what would he think of 
awful screams? With the haste of 
1 decision, she sought her thimble, 
j it carefully, and took little Nell 
> Jap. 
m little mouth for mother,” she 
inserting a firm forefinger. Nellie, 
ser astonishment, stopped crying 
we a tentative chew on the finger. 
ittle jaws were quickly pressed 
the thimble gave a hard rub on the 
n gum, then another harder, a drop 


of blood came, a scraping sound, and May 
gasped a thankful, “There, its through!” 
and mingled her tears with the irate 
baby’s. In five minutes all was serene. 
Miss Nell had forgotten she ever was 
toothless, and cooed and gurgled and 
played peek-a-boo ’til her fatigued mother 
felt wonderfully ‘refreshed. 


“Zere’s daddy and anozzer man, too. 
Can I do down to meet him, Muzzie?” 
called little John excitedly. 

“Yes, dearie, trot along,” and May took 
his place at the window. Yes, there was 
her stalwart John and behind him— 
real fear clutched at her heart—the stern 
man who had witnessed her coasting. 
She set little Nell in her crib and sank 
weakly into a chair. She had ruined 
John’s chances by her little half hour of 
childishness. It had seemed innocent 
enough, yet Looking forlornly be- 
fore her she saw her own reflection in 
the mirror. Her eyes were tired and 
her face pale, and the dark dress accentu- 
ated both. With the grit of her good 
English blood which never knows when 
tis defeated, she sprang to her feet and 
tore off the brown silk. Into a soft red 
gown, old but wonderfully becoming, she 
slipped, and, taking little white-clad Nell 
in her arms, she went down to meet her 
guest. 


(To be continued) 
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Your Bookshelf 


| By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


E first choice book which I remem- 
er to have owned was an autograph 
of James Whicomb Riley’s “Poems 
ildhood.” My home was in Indian- 
‘where Mr. Riley lived, and he was 
aillar figure in the neighborhood. 
' did feel so very important to have 
ik of my own—one that Mr. Riley 
written and also had autographed. 
haps it was then that I began to 
e the difference between my books 
he family books, for since that time 
e accumulated books of my own 
. live on my own bookshelf. 
ir bookshelf is a world in_ itself 
» there waits for you a friend for 
| mood, or it is a mere wooden shelf 
hich are set rows of printed pages 
l into books. Queer, isn’t it, how 
ly the same’ thing can be two such 
ent things! 
ere is an old phrase which says, 
are born into your family, but you 
‘e your friends.” That is true about 
friends among people, for you can 
‘and choose the folks you make 
is with; but it is still more true 
: the friends you make between the 
‘Ss of your favorite books. Those 
ds are not confined to your town or 
school or your church and neighbor- 
Those friends don’t have to be 
@€ you meet and see. They may be 
3, or they may be folks who lived 
centuries ago—what difference does 
ake to you if you know them and 
‘them? They may live in China or 
r Afghanistan or Egypt, or they 


may live just around the corner—what do 
you care so long as they are on your 
bookshelf when you have time for a visit? 

They are the only friends who will 
wait till it is convenient for you to see 
them; they can always spare you a 
minute of their time; they are never 
hurried, nor busy nor out of town, as 
your friends among people have to. be 
sometimes, and they always have time 
for a chat. 


But just because they are always near, 
just because they always have time for a 
visit, just because they are easy to see, 
it is the more necessary to select book 
friends that are worth having. One 
doesn’t want. to waste friendship! It’s 
too precious! Who wants a friend wait- 
ing around if the friend is a bore? Who 
wants anybody standing by if the “any- 
body” isn’t helpful and inspiring? 

And so from the time a child begins 
to look at his first pictures it is im- 
portant that the books he owns are ones 
that he will enjoy living with. 

Don’t you remember how your first 
book looked? And don’t you recall how 
after that Mother Goose Town always 
had houses just like those pictured ones, 
and Old Mother Hubbard forever was 
gowned in that very same dress that she 
wore in your book? It matters not a bit 
how they dress her up in new- -style pic- 
tures! For you she always wears that 
same dress or else she isn’t your Mother 
Hubbard. And the fairies—no fairies 
you ever see belong in the fairyland you 
know unless they wear the same frocks 
and wings they had on when you met 
them. That is the reason why it is so 
important to see that a child’s first books 


do something for our 
_ Reserves. 


have beautiful pictures that are worth 


remembering. 

When it comes to stories, can you ever 
forget the first ones you heard and read? 
You may forget when Columbus dis- 
covered America and what was j the 
world’s greatest battle, but you’ll never 
forget those stories! And that is the 
reason why it is so important that those 
first stories be worth remembering all 
your life. 

It isn’t every book that deserves a 
place on your shelf! To get there, a book 
should prove to you that it is interesting 
and worth while and that it has in it the 
kind of folks you want to know. Some 
books you'll want for adventure, some 
for fun; some you'll choose for romance 
and some for sober thinking. But every 
book should be there for a reason that 
you know. 

A shelf of books filled up that way 
gives you the truest comradeship and is 
one of the worth-while things of life. 


Children’s Book Week 


ID you know that the week begin- 

ning Nov. 15 is set aside by pub- 
lishers and book dealers for Children’s 
Book Week? During that week book 
stores and public libraries will make a 
special display of children’s books, 

Os course you will visit your public 
library to see what they have to offer 
you, and you will also look over that in- 
teresting children’s section in the book 
store and get the name of a book or 
books to put on your Christmas list, the 
list of presents that you want for your- 
self. But before you interest yourself in 
new books, isn’t there something else 
that you want to do? How would it be 
to take inventory? ‘That is what all 
business houses do at least once a year 
and before they put in new stock. Look 
over the books you already have and ‘see 
if there are any that you have outgrown 
and would like, to give to the younger 
brother or sister or friend. Now, while 
you are taking “this inventory you may 
club, the Young 


Will every member of this club send 
to us a list, of your favorite books? 
Children under twelve may make a list 


of five favorite books, and children over 


twelve may make a list of ten favorite 
books. We shall ask three judges to de- 
cide which list of ten books and which 
list of five books is the best, and the best 
two lists will be.printed on our page. 
This will give a chance for our club 
members to exchange ideas on books. If 
one list should be especially good, we 
may send the winner a book. 

Send your lists by Nov. 15 to the Editor 
for the Young Reserves, THE Baptist, 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Answers to puzzles in issue of Oct. 16: 
1. Name Word Squares: 


J: oh Gin, Wao musi 
Calle = pias ali ©, 
pine Eke ek 
1 ge cote aad =» 


2. Numerical Charade: Matthew, Mark, 


Luke, John. 
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Topic for November 21 


THE THANKSGIVING HABIT 
Psalms 103:1-22 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits.” 

1. Suggestive: The young people’s 
room should be appropriately decorated 
with such materials as can be gathered 
from the fields and woods—something 
after the order of a harvest home festival. 

2. A year of prosperity: This has been 
an unusual year. On the average, the 
crops have been good, thus assuring us 
of a worid grain supply. The corn crop 
statistics show 300,000,000 bushels over 


oo 


last year, and 90,000,000 above the highest - 


yield in the history of the United States. 
With such a yield as this, a large part 
of the world goes to bed hungry every 
night in the year. 

3. A favored nation: The nations of 
the North American continent have much 
to be thankful for as nations. It was 
only yesterday that we were in a death 
grip with the enemies of our democratic 
life. The war clouds have been lifted 
and forgotten too soon, unfortunately. 
It would be a fine thing if Thanksgiving 
Day could fall on Armistice Day, so that 
Canada and the United States could join 
hands in a great international thanks- 
giving, with appropriate services through- 
out the whole land. : 

4. The .shadaws of progress: Some of 
the old, improperly-built foundations are 
still with us, but they are tottering. They 
have been doomed by the new day of 
advance. While they totter and fall, 
there is a bit of sorrow and need for 
readjusting. We have been associated 
with them for years, and even though 
improperly built we have come to love 
them and we are pained to see them go. 
Let us look up and thank God that we 
have had such little sorrow and pain in 
these days of adjustments. Our revolu- 
tion is a peaceful one, but just as real. 
The old order of things can never be 
again. For this we are devoutly thankful. 

5. Spiritual refreshing: The Son of 
man has been walking up and down the 
earth in the year 1920. We have seen 
the glow of real life on his face and have 
felt something of the impact of his great 
life on the humanities of the earth. Our 
spiritual vision has been extended. We 
have been made to see the needs of a 
sin-cursed world and we have been in- 
spired to meet those needs both with our 
means and with our very lives. The 
heroes and heroines of the Christian 
church did not all live in the yesterdays. 
We have a mighty host of them in our 
day. The great preacher in the big city 
pulpit; the quiet pastor in the village; 
the devoted shepherd in the rural fields; 
the big-souled missionary in the foreign 
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sections of our great cities; the ambassa- 
dors of Christ yonder on the outposts of 
Christianity; the faithful and Christlike 
teachers and leaders in our colleges and 
benevolent organizations—these form an 
array of which we are justly proud and 
for which we should be truly thankful. 

“Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts; 
ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure. 
Bless the Lord, all his works in all places 
of his dominion: bless the Lord, O my 
soul.” 


Northern California Summer 
7 Assembly 


The 1920 summer assembly opened 
auspiciously on the evening of Aug. 16 
with a reception given by the Pacific 
Grove young people. A rousing good 
time was had, and special announcements 
were made relative to the study classes 
which were held each forenoon as 
follows: 

Bible study: “The Teacher’s Study of 
the Life of Christ,” by Seldon L. Roberts 
of Philadelphia. 

Young people's methods: By James Asa 
White of Chicago. 

Missions: “The Bible and Missions,” 
by Miss May Huston of New York. 

Children’s work (elementary): By Miss 
Meme Brockway of Los Angeles. 

As Miss Brockway had to leave on Sun- 
day, Aug. 22, herscourse was supplemented 
by Miss Pauline Whiting on “Church Va- 
cation School Work.” 

The interest in all the courses was 
pronounced, and every delegate was reg- 
istered in part or all of them, the largest 
attendance being in Dr. White’s classes. 

Each day at 11:25 a.m. the chorus 
practiced for twenty minutes under the 
leadership of Misses Beulah Dye and 
Florence Wagner. This was followed by 


LR. M. L. THOMAS 
Director of Religious Education for North- 
ern California 
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the convocation period, during wl 
time announcements were made and 
ferent speakers gave short addresses, 

Evening addresses were given by 
John Snape of the First Church, ( 
land; Rev. George J. McMurry. of Fa] 
Nev., and Rev. F. K. Singiser of } 
York. On Thursday night a beach ; 
per was held, followed by stunts wh 
were original and amusing. On Fri 
night a pageant on Americanization - 
given under the direction of Miss M¢ 
Hall, assisted by Misses Amy Purcell ; 
Ruth Nelson. | 


The climax of all the fun was reac 
on Saturday night at the annual banq’ 
A chicken dinner was served and a j 
gram rendered under the direction 
Mrs. Hugh Thomas, assisted by 
James Asa White. 


Vesper services were held at twili 
each day and generally on the beg 
which always added inspiration to | 
oecasion. 

On Sunday morning the Sunday scr 
was superintended by our own 
Thomas. Rev. G. J. McMurry preac 
the annual sermon. In the evening» 
ideal B. Y. P. U. meeting was led by M 
Linda Pelton of San Jose, and Dr. WI 
preached the “life-work” sermon. 1 
proved to be the most impressive ser) 
of the whole assembly. Sixteen yo 
people went forward, dedicating tl 
lives to Christian service. 

The friendly rivalry between the dil 
ent delegations in the dining-room 
elsewhere helped develop the fellows| 
which is always a marked feature of | 
assemblies. The recreation, under 
direction of Hugh Thomas, was a Sp! 
did feature and was thoroughly enjo 
by all, especially the ‘“night-caps” ; 
before the curfew rang. Hikes, ewir 
races, etc., developed the bodies ph 
cally, and thus prepared the young I 
ple to take a more active interest in | 
assembly. 

The concert on Tuesday evening, 4 
24, given by Misses Wagner and lL 
assisted by Misses Pelton and Wats 
deserves special mention. ‘ 

Another item of interest was the sp! 
did delegation of young people from } 
Nevada Convention who were a 
participate in the assembly. We in’ 
them to come again! | 

At noon on the last day, Aug. 26) 
processional march was formed from t 
chapel to the dining-room, all sing! 
Coronation.” i 

Lucite Huvur.evut, Secretar) 
I 
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Special Issue , 


We are glad to give place this W? 
to news items from Northern Califor 
young people.’ This policy will ! 
lowed with other states just as fast! 
cooperative plans can be work : 
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ternational Uniform Lesson 
_— for November 21 


_ THE TWELVE SENT FORTH 

te 10:5-8, 29-31, 37-42. Golden Text: 
' Matt. 9:37-38 

By JouHn A. EARL 


e Lesson Text 

‘he last lesson left Jesus asking his 
ciples to pray the Lord of the harvest 
‘send forth laborers into his harvest. 
3 present lesson finds Jesus sen ing 
the very men who were asked to 
y for laborers. The sending forth of 
_ twelve disciples was an attempt on 
» part of Jesus to multiply his own 
aistry among the people who were so 
stitute and whom he could not reach 
ectly. He commissioned ‘them to 
vach the gospel of the kingdom and 
heal the sick, but they were not com- 
ssioned to teach. Their ministry also 
s confined to Jews. Aside from the 
titation of their ministry to the house 
Israel only, the sending forth of the 
alyve was anticipatory of that greater 
ssion which was realized in the Acts 
the Aposiies. 

‘e Lesson Taught 

fhe twelve were sent forth by prayer, 
pairs, and with power. 

' Prayer ) 

t is a remarkable fact that the incep- 
n of all missionary work is found in 
ayer. Here the disciples prayed and 
nt out in answer to their own prayers. 
e first missionary enterprise of the 
w Testament church was born in 
ayer. Barnabas and Saul were set 
art by the church at Antioch for mis- 
mary work in the regions around the 
diterranean Sea, and the record runs 
e this: “Then when they had fasted 
dd prayed and laid their hands on them, 
xy sent them away” (Acts 13:3). Study 
y other primary event in missionary 
itory, whether it be with the Mora- 
ims, with Carey in Hngland, or with 
» haystack group of Williams College, 
d prayer led the way to the regions 
yond. It is interesting to note that 
sus found the solution of the problem 
the unshepherded multitude in prayer. 
€ solution did not end in prayer, but 
‘began in prayer. 

‘In this day of business organization 
ere is a tendency to forget that ‘‘more 
ings are wrought by prayer than the 
wld dreams of.” Somewhere I have 
| the modern version of our Lord’s 
ords on this occasion. They read like 
is; “The harvest is great and the 
dorers are few;. therefore let us or- 


” 


ze.” Now organization is necessary, 
t organization is not primary. Prayer 
] prayer is vital; prayer is 
nental. The very men who prayed 
laborers were themselves fitted * by 
ar to become the laborers. The 


church of today needs to return to prayer. 
Not less organization is needed, but more 
prayer that grows out of a sense of the 
needs of the world and out of sympathy 
with Christ as he looks with compassion 
upon the world. 
in Pairs 

Jesus sent the twelve out in pairs. The 
combinations as given by Matthew are 
really interesting. Impulsive Peter is 
yoked up with cautious Andrew; James, 
the son of thunder, has for a companion 
John, the mystic; Judas, the cool, calcu- 
lating business man of the group, is 
balanced by Simon, the zealot. The others 
are likewise mated. Jesus could have 
covered much more territory had he sent 
them out one by one, but Jesus never 
thought of quantity—it was always 
quality with him. He wanted the work 
well done; therefore he put two hemis- 
pheres together and made one sphere. 
Andrew by temperament and training will 
keep Peter steady, and Peter with his 
magnetic personality will inspire Andrew. 

Long before men thought of analyzing 
character and putting probable employés 
through certain tests before hiring them, 
Jesus gave evidence of his divine wisdom 
by first of all choosing twelve men who 
represented all human types, and then 
sending them out in pairs to do team 
work, the one compensating the other. 
The advantages of such an arrangement 
are too obvious for mention. Our mis- 
sionary societies have been compelled to 
sin against this law of compensating 
balance because of lack of funds. One 
lonely man has labored to the breaking 
point in some far-away outpost. Peter 
needs his Andrew, and Paul needs his 
Silas. Alexander Whyte and Hugh Black 
made a fine team in Edinburgh. It was 
said facetiously that Whyte could make 
the sinners black in the morning service, 
and Black could make the sinners white 


in the evening service, and thus a 
balanced ministry was maintained. 
With Power 


Jesus never calls to duty without em- 
powering the men called. He gave the 
twelve their program and the power to 
carry it out. They were to herald forth 
the gocd news without indulging in phil- 
esophy or stopping to split hairs over 
abstruse things far from the daily think- 
ing of men, and they were to serve in 
such a way as would bring healing to the 
sick and comfort to the distressed and 
life to the dead. The power which he 
gave them was for beneficent uses only. 
Had they attempted to use it for any 
other purpose it would have been stripped 
from them in a moment. The qualifica- 
tions for the gift of power are suggested 
in the lesson text. Their trust in God 
must be such as to lift them above all 
fear; their loyalty to Christ must take 
precedence of all other loyalties, even 
loyalty to father and mother, son and 
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daughter; their consecration to sacrificial 
service must free them from the love of 
life itself. Power cannot be bought at 
bargain-counter prices. Moody heard 
Henry Varley say that God was waiting 
to show the world what he could do 
through one wholly consecrated man. 
Moody decided to be that man, and he 
stirred the world with his evangelistic 
power. If individual Christians do not 
have power, if the church lacks power, is 
it not because God cannot trust uncon- 
secrated men and organizations with 
power? The way to power to preach and 
teach and heal is still open, but it is a 
narrow way and few there be that find it. 


Des Moines College. 


Pictures in Religious Education 


HE use of art by the public schools 

for general education has much in- 
creased in recent years. Reproductions 
of the masterpieces of paintings are 
found on schoolroom walls, and statuary 
is seen in the halls of high schools. Is 
this use simply for decorative purposes 
or even to give a knowledge of art, or 
is it for an ennobling influence that shall 
affect character? There are more pic- 
tures of religious subjects on the walls 
of public-school rooms than in church 
schools. This would seem to indicate 
that one group. of educators has a greater 
appreciation of the good of a religious 
picture than the other, even though the 
latter be composed of teachers of relig- 
ion. Great national ideals are set before 
the children in such pictures as those 
of Washington and Lincoln and are asso- 
ciated with song and story in the day 
school. A bronze statue of Abraham 
Lincoln stands on the plaza in front of 
the courthouse in the city of Newark, N. 
J., and it is said that every day little 
children play about this statue. The fig- 
ure of Lincoln is seated on a bench on 
which rests the tall hat that the presi- 
dent was accustomed to wear, and so 
natural is the pose of the figure that to 
the children it is like a companion and 
friend. Recently a passer-by saw three 
little girls there; one sat on one of Lin- 
coln’s knees, another leaned with crossed 
arms on the other knee and looked up 
to the great benevolent face, and the 
third child, standing on the same knee, 
wound her arm lovingly against the 
bronze face. Facts are made clear by 
means of some pictures, while others are 
valued for their silent influence that is 
unconsciously absorbed. In the schools 
of religion—which all Sunday schools 
must be—good pictures are needed for 
teaching facts and for interpreting truth; 
beautiful pictures are also needed for 
presenting great ideals and for that 
silent unconscious influence that shall 
cultivate a spirit of reverence and of 
worship.—Frederic Beard. 
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THE BAPTIS 


Nebraska Convention 
By R. R. Coon 


The annual gathering of Nebraska Bap- 
tists this year was in Fairbury, Oct. 9 
to 14. This is one of the beautiful cities 
of southern Nebraska. An active, grow- 
ing church is here, but it entertained the 
convention for the first time on its fifty- 
third anniversary. 

Sunday-school and B. Y. P. U. Sessions 


For several years the Saturday and 
Sunday sessions have been devoted to 
these departments of work. The first 
address was given by Prin. J. G. Mas- 
ters of the Omaha High School. It was 
an earnest appeal to young people to use 
faithfully the privileges and opportu- 
nities found in young people’s societies. 

Dr. O. C. Brown of Philadelphia, was 
a speaker at all the Sunday services. In 
his address on “Sunday-school Work” he 
spoke of the great moral uplift in the 
fact that 26,000,000 pupils and 1,000,000 
teachers in Christendom are studying 
the same Bible lesson at the same time, 
following the International Lesson 
Course. Dr. Brown preached again Sun- 
day evening in the absence of Dr. Greene 
of Liberty, Mo. 

Monday morning was given to reports 
from schools and societies, and to the 
announcing of plans and aims for the 
year. A stirring address on “The Boy 
Problem” was given by Edgar L. Killam, 
managing editor of THE Baptist. The 
boy problem is paramount and perma- 
nent; it is second to none and it is here 
to stay. 

Pastors’ Conference 

Four great kindred subjects were con- 
sidered: “Student Enlistment,” ‘Relig- 
ious Education,’ “Life Enlistment” and 
“Evangelism’—names that are becoming 
familiar as representing so many phases 
of Christian endeavor. Four speakers 
presented these subjects in well prepared 
discussions. After the order of topics 
named, they were: Rev. J. A. Williams, 
Tekamah; Rev. H. C. Whitcomb, Omaha; 
Rey. R. B. Favoright, Fremont, and Rev. 
George Van Winkle, Omaha. These sub- 
jects came up for consideration in re- 
ports and addresses during the conven- 
tion. 


Rev. P. C. Wright led a conference on 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. He gave much information on 
the subject and his answers to restless 
questioners threw light on many doubt- 
ful points. 

Women’s Conference 

Mrs. L. D. Springer of Lincoln presided 
and presented plans of state organiza- 
tion to harmonize with the state board 
of promotion. The plans included the 
future work of woman’s home and for- 
eign missions. A council was elected, 
called the Woman’s Promotion Council 
of Nebraska, composed of the heads of 
the following committees: Missionary, 
education, White Cross, life enlistment 
and stewardship and literature. Mrs. 
L. L. Brandt of Hastings is chairman. 
The council is to hold four meetings a 


year. An interesting report concerning 
the reading contest was given by Mrs. 
McMoines of Omaha. The Blair society 
took first place. Miss Jennie Hall of Lin- 
coln spoke for the World Wide Guild. 
Miss Annie Buzzell, for many years our 
missionary in Sendai, Japan, gave her 
farewell address to the women of Ne- 
braska, as she will sail from the Pacific 
Coast in November en route to her work 
in the Far East. 

At the opening of the convention, 
words of welcome were spoken by Rev. 
P. A. Davies, for Fairbury, and by Pastor 
H. M. Wyrick for the church. 
President’s Address ‘ 

Mr. A. B. Newell, president of the con- 
vention, in addition to usual words of 
greeting, gave a thoughtful address, re- 
viewing the past and glancing to the 
future. Our college at Grand Island 
ranks high, with a full faculty equal to 
any in the state in character, and the 
university pastor work in Lincoln, be- 
gun with no equipment. is bearing good 
results. The financial condition of the 
convention and the state at large is good. 
We have successfully carried on several 
campaigns, and we have secured general 
unification of various branches of work, 
including the Sunday-school, the B. Y. 
P. U. and women’s work. 

Dr. W. T. Elnore of Lincoln preached 
the annual sermon from Matthew 12:58. 

Helpful devotional addresses were 
given by Dr. D. D. Proper and by Dr. W. 
S. Abernethy of Kansas City. 


Convention Work 


On the program printed an hour was 
given to the report on the new constitu- 
tion; but a large part of two sessions 
was allowed to be taken for rephrasing 
and amending, and reconsidering and 
amending again. It now rests. 

“Life Enlistment Plans’ were  pre- 
presented by Rev. C. H. Bancroft; ‘“Evan- 
gelistic Campaign Plans” by Rev. G. L. 
Sharp, and “Student Enlistment Plans” 
by Rev. J. O. Gould. Additional ad- 
dresses were given by Rey. A. C. Hull 
of Grand Island and Pres. J. H. Bailey of 
Denver. 

The report of the board of managers 
was given in five parts: General mat- 
ters, presented by Rev. Ray E. York; 
missions and evangelism, by Rev. G. L. 
Sharp; department of promotion, by Rev. 
C. H. Bancroft; institutional religion, by 
Rey. J. O. Gould, and religious education, 
by Rev. J. D. Collins. Limited discussion 
followed these reports. 

The Banquets 

The banquet has become a permanent 
feature of the convention. At the 
women’s banquet, several short speeches 
of a practical nature were made and Dr. 
W. I. Fowle of Galesburg, I!l., a visitor at 
the convention, gave an address. At the 
men’s banquet, Dr. Abernethy. and Dr. 
Fowle spoke, each drawing from their 
experiences in Y. M. C. A. work in 
France to give life and interest to their 
words. 

Closing Session 


Dr. Fowle gave an address touching 


upon after-war conditions—a strong ple 
for ‘fa league of peace.” The board , 
managers, at a previous meeting, electe 
Dr. Fowle to be the successor of Re 
Ray E. York as state secretary. It |; 
hoped that he will accept the position, 

The need of increasing subscriptior 
to our denominational weeklies, me) 
tioned several times during the conve 
tion, was emphasized again, Tur Bapnis 
and the, Watchman-Examiner being esp 
cially mentioned. 


* Minnesota Convention 


The sixty-first anniversary of the Mi 
nesota Convention was held Oct. 11-1 
at the Austin Church. It was like goin 
home for several of us who are “tende 
foot” in this “wild and woolly” stat 
where, by the way, our state executiy) 
Dr. E. R. Pope, and his assistants hay 
for twenty-five years made the wil 
places tame and increased the flock , 
sheep. Well, it was like going home Db 
cause we discovered that this church ha 
prospered under the ministry of F, ] 
Anderson, Sayles, Carstens and Hazel 
among others. 7 | 

The spirit of the convention was 0 
of Christian harmony. Never in 
writer’s experience has any conventio 
throbbed with such even heart-beats wit) 
out any heart-breaks. Nobody seemed 1 
have brought a dull ax, and somebod 
left the grindstone at home. We ma 
not have been pentecostal in being “ 
one mind,” but we sensed the breathin 
of the spirit of Christ because we wel 
“of one accord.” , | 

The program was planned largely o 
the conference method. The mornin) 
sessions were opened by Dr. F. A. Agi 
of New York, the theme of his address¢ 
being “A Working Church.” Dr. Agé 
is a convention in himself. Every pa 
tor wished that every trustee and i 
from International Falls to Austin cou 
have caught Agar’s point of view, an 
then he wished that the spiritual inte 


pretation of a working church could p 
vail in his own church. The conferenci 
following the messages of Dr. Agar wel 
contingent upon his theme: (1) Hiya 
gelism; (2) Ministering unto Life; (é 
Enrolling the Women; (4) Enlisting tl 
Young People; (5) Missionary Endeav 
and Finance. We were greatly helped » 
these conferences by Dr. R. M. We 
of New York and W. A. Holmes of Ohi 
It was Mr. Holmes’ first official visit ° 
the state, and he rendered splendid ser 
ice in conducting the conferences rela 
ing to young people. Dr. West was real. 
at home, having been a successful past 
of the First Church, St. Paul, for sever 
years. 4 

The opening address of the conventi¢ 
was delivered by Dr. W. B. Riley, on “ 
Church and Its Own Community.” T 
General Board of Promotion was rep 
sented officially by Dr. Hugh A. Hea’ 
of New York, whose theme was “T! 
General Board of Promotion and Sta 
Conventions.” Rev. W. G. Clark, the t 
loved pastor of, the Northfield Church, ¢ 
livered the annual sermon. It was cha 
acteristically Clark in its deep sympat! 
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love for Christ and humankind. Rev. 
an H. McLean of the Calvary Church, 
eapolis, spoke on “The Supreme 
ndamental.” Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo fol- 
ved Mr. McLean, speaking on “The 
uth, the Universe and God.” The clos- 
; address was given by one of the 
t additions to Minnesota’s forces, 
y. W. E. Woodbury, pastor of the 
inity Church of Minneapolis. 
The success of the program, it was 
ted by Dr. Pope, was in no small de- 
xe due to the suggestion of Mrs. Geo. 
ung that we adopt the conference 
tthod. At the women’s sessions the 
yssages of Mrs. A. E. Jenks, Mrs. L. J 
‘Bishop, Mrs. J. H. O. Brandenberg and 
ers were characteristic of the splendid 
wrk our women are doing. Under the 
dership of the president, Mrs. D. D. 
jith of St. Paul, the women are at- 
npting to meet the challenge of the 
mplex situation that Minnesota pre- 
ats. There is great interest in White 
oss work, in Americanization and in 
ssionary reading. The successful 
urches in the reading contest were 
rnon Center and St. Paul. First. Miss 
nie Broadstone, the Americanization 
sretary for the Twin Cities, is making 
real place for the kingdom everywhere 
‘e ministers. 
The report of the state board of pro- 
»tion was read by the executive secre- 
ry, Rev. E. R. Pope. It was a forward- 
king statement and elicited hearty ap- 
oval from Dr. Heath. The items of 
4st interest to Baptists outside of the 
ate are as follows: 
The state board of promotion has held 
< meetings during the year, with an 
‘erage attendance of eleven. The execu- 
ire secretary as state director of promo- 
m has discharged such duties through- 
t the year. Since Jan. 1, 1920, when 
» began to receive all missionary funds, 
» to May 12, 1920, a little over $40,000 
is paid in on the old apportionment 
an. Since that time up to and includ- 
g September 20, 1920, $60,400 has been 
id on the New World Movement. This 
oney comes in regularly, and distribu- 
om is made on the twentieth of each 
onth in accordance with the directions 
ithe General Board of Promotion. A 
port describing the campaign of the 
2w World Movement, at its close urges, 
st, that prompt and full payment of 
edges be made; second, the putting on 
| an every-family canvass in each 
urch for subscriptions to the denomina- 
‘onal papers, especially THE Baptist and 
jissions; and, third, the completion of 
'e great campaign. It emphasizes the 
\ggestion of the Winona conference that 
'e paramount issue is the spiritual life. 
‘The report of the board of education 


enderson. It was based on direct infor- 
ation from Carleton College at North- 
id, Pillsbury Academy at Owatonna, 
e@ University Church at Minneapolis, 
id Bethel Academy and Theological 
/minary, and it was very encouraging. 
2v. R. A. Kenyon and Rev. J. A. Swan- 
m gave their impressions as official visi- 
‘rs to these institutions. Two brief ad- 
‘esses were made by Pres. Hagstrom 
id Dr. Milo Price. 

The following officers were elected for 
‘e ensuing year: President, F. K. Pratt; 
‘cepresidents, F. Peterson, D. D. Smith 
id Mrs. G. B. Young; recording secre- 
Ty, C. J. Brown; treasurer, J. A. Ridg- 
ay; executive secretary, E. R. Pope. 
‘Arthur Hoag, the pastor of the First 
qurch, Albert Lea, lifted the toast from 
'e fire. The speakers, Dr. Frank Peter- 
jn, Rev. Charles Brazda, Miss Broad- 


as made by its chairman, Norman B.. 


stone and Mrs. Elmore of Lincoln, Neb., 
were at their best. The food for thought 
was as well served as the material meal, 
which reflected honor upon the women 
of the Austin Church. The hospitality of 
Pastor McFarlane and his people was of 
the best. The enrolment was larger than 
that usually registered at a church in an 
extreme portion of the state. The new 
year is entered with a spirit to be and 
do, moving forward in harmony of spirit 
toward the Five-Year Program. 


Connecticut Convention 
By Horace B. SLoat 


Connecticut Baptists met in their 
ninety-seventh annual session Oct. i9 
and 20, with the First Church, Water- 
bury, Rev. D. P. Gaines, pastor. 


On Oct. 18, preceding the regular con- 
vention, the ministers’ conference met 
in its thirty-ninth annual session, Rev. E. 
E. Gates of Hartford, pastor-at-large, pre- 
siding. New pastors were welcomed. 
Rev. H. D. Coe of Bristol gave an essay 
on “The Pastor’s Problems,’ and Rev. 
A. D. Carpenter of Willimantic one on 
“Science and Salvation.” Rev. W. T. 
Thayer of Hartford and Rev. B. D. Mac- 
Queen of Bridgeport spoke respectively 
on “Correspondence Study Courses as 
Now Being Conducted Jointly by the 
Publication Society and the Home Mis- 
sion Society” and the “Baptist Pastors’ 
National Conference.” 

The informal reception to ministers’ 
wives and widows was held in the 
church parlors, Mrs. W. T. Thayer pre- 
siding. The program consisted of an ad- 
dress by Mrs. H. B. Sloat of Hartford, on 
“A Woman’s Impressions of the Buffalo 
Convention,’ and a reminiscent review 
of the woman’s society by Mrs. H. M. 
Thompson of Stonington. Officers of the 
woman’s society for the year 1920-21 are 
Mrs. E. E. Gates of Hartford, president, 
and Mrs. O. G. Buddington of Poquonock 
Bridge, secretary. 

At the evening session of the min- 
isters’ conference, Rey. Sumner R. Vin- 
ton of New York gave one of his at- 
tractive and informing stereopticon lec- 
tures. Rev. York A. King of Lawrence, 
Mass., district superintendent of evangel- 
ism, spoke on “Church Evangelism.” 

The devotions at these sessions were 
conducted by Rev. M. W. Schuh of Hart- 
ford and Rev. G. C. S. MacKay of Put- 
nam. The officers elected for the year 
1920-21 are Rev. A. F. Purkiss, president, 
and Rev. P. F. Wolfenden of Waterford, 
secretary. Rev. C. A. Merrill of Noank 
and Rev. D. W. Lovett of Wallingford 
were elected trustees The essayists are: 
First, Rev. D. B. MacQueen; alternate, 
Rev. W. M. Schuh; second, Rev. Wm. 
Ross of New Britain; alternate, Rev. E. 
S. Farley of Suffield. 

The regular convention opened its ses- 
sion on Oct. 19, Pres. J. N. Lackey in the 
chair. The devotional periods were con- 
ducted throughout by Dr, H. M. Thomp- 
son of Stonington. The delegates were 
welcomed to the city by Corporation 
Lawyer W. G. Church, in place of the 
mayor, and to the church by Wm. O’Neil, 
senior deacon of the entertaining church. 

In his third annual address, Pres. 
Lackey referred to the momentous 
changes going on in the denomination, 
as evidenced by its new vision seen in 
the Survey and by the new instrument, 
the General Board of Promotion for mak- 
ing actual that vision. The address 
made a strong plea for the church to 
wage a campaign for law obedience and 
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enforcement, closing with a ringing call 
to the churches to stress evangelism. 

The usual committees were appointed 
to serve during the convention. The re- 
ports of the state secretary, Dr. A. B. 
Coats, and the state treasurer, Charles 
Edward Prior, were listened to with 
great interest. The nominating com- 
mittee reported officers for 1920-21 as 
follows: President, Dr. J. N. Lackey, 
Hartford; vice presidents, Charles P. 
Walker, New Haven, and Mrs. A. L. Mul- 
loy, Waterbury; secretary, Dr. A. B. 
Coats, Hartford; treasurer, Charles Ed- 
ward Prior, Hartford. 

The annual sermon was delivered by 
Rev. James McGee, pastor of the Cal- 
vary Church, New Haven, his theme be- 
ing “Vision and World Building.” The 
preacher pointed out the need of the law- 
giver, the prophet and Christ for vision 
and world-building. 


In the afternon session, Rev. E. E. 
Gates, pastor-at-large, gave a_ report 
dealing with the condition of the pastor- 
less churches in the state. Dr. E. M. 
Poteat of New York spoke on “Present- 
Day Problems of Christianity.” He 
called attention to the difficulty experi- 
enced in getting people to realize their 
essential part in carrying out the pro- 
gram of peace and progress. 

The third session of the convention 
placed the emphasis on promotional 
activities. Rev. Horace B. Sloat of Hart- 
ford, director of promotion, read his re- 
port, which was followed by an address 
on “How We Went Over the Top,’ by 
Rev. O. G. Buddington of Poquonock 
Bridge. The closing address of the 
evening was by Dr. J. C. Robbins of New 
York on “Baptists and World Progress.” 
From first-hand knowledge and with the 
keen insight of a missionary statesman 
and the delightful spirit of a Christian 
optimist, Dr. Robbins led the Baptists to 
see how they should approach and per- 
form their task in this day of opportu- 
nity. 

The one hundred and first annual meet- 


_ing of the Connecticut Baptist HEduca- 


tional Society was held on Wednesday 
morning. After the report of the secre- 
tary, Dr. A. G. Lawson of New Jersey 
spoke interestingly and instructively on 
“Constructive Revolutionists.” Officers 


elected for 1920-21 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. H. J. White, Hartford; vice- 
president, Dr. H. M. Thompson; secre- 


tary, Rev. B. N. Timbie, Meriden; treas- 
urer, Mr. Fred B. Bunnell, New Haven. 

Then came the regular work of the 
convention proper. In addition to the 
reports, there were addresses by Dr. F. 
F. Peterson, on “The Pastor’s Educa- 
tional Leadership,” and by Dr. C. H. Hill 
on the “Coéperative Task in Educational 
Leadership.” The work of the Connecti- 
cut Federation of Churches was pre- 
sented by Dr. William North Rice of 
Middletown. 

For the first time in the history of the 
convention the woman’s work occupied 
one whole session. Reports were read 
by Mrs. J. B. Kent for the W. A. B. F. 
M. S.; Mrs. W. T. Thayer for the W. A. 
B. H. M. S.; Mrs. F. W. Payne for the 
W. W. G.; and by Miss Evelyn Cranska 
for the Children’s World Crusade The 
speakers were Mrs. W. L. Ferguson of 
India; Mrs. George Caleb Moor of New 
York; Mrs. J. B. Rough of Norwich, and 
Miss Edith M. Town of Philadelphia. 

Resolutions were adopted urging the 
honest enforcement of the Highteenth 
Amendment; expressing confidence in 
the Near East Relief committee; depre- 
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cating the attempt to sow the seeds of 
discontent and dissension between Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, and _ protesting 
against interference by our government 
in the internal affairs of the British Em- 
pire. 

Hearty support of the New World 
movement was pledged in the following 
resolution: 

We express our gratitude to God for the 
measure of success so far attained in our 
Baptist New World Movement; we express 
our determination to do all in our power to 
complete our share of the task; we assure 
our state board of promotion of our willing- 
ness to codperate in plans to that end; and 
as a practical step, we approve the ten-point 
standard of efficiency for the local church as 
presented to this convention. 

The convention closed on Wednesday 
evening with strong addresses by Mrs. 
G. C. Moor, for the General Board of 
Promotion, and by Dr. E. T. Tomlinson 
of New York for the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
in Danbury, with Rev. A. F. Purkiss as 
preacher and Rev. E. R. Hyde as alter- 
nate. ct 

The weather was ideal, the spirit of 
the sessions delightful, the hospitality of 
the entertaining church generous, and 
the contribution of the convention to the 


life of the denomination constructive. 


Michigan Convention 


The Michigan Convention, meeting in 
Coldwater Oct. 18 to the 21, was faced 
with the settlement of a great problem 
which has tested its officers and churches 
for several years. The delegates as- 
sembled this year with some misgiving 
as to what was the wise course of action, 
but the spirit evident throughout the 
sessions satisfied the leaders that God’s 
hand was moving in this crisis. The 
Michigan Convention and its officers have 
been subjected to such an antagonistic 
criticism that frequently officers and 
churches have demanded the very action 
now taken. Only a fine Christian love 
and charity for these misguided churches 
and individuals have prevented an ugly 
schism of the Baptists of this state. 

The report of the general director, 
Grant M. Hudson, closed with a state- 
ment of the fruitless efforts that have 
been made to conciliate the disaffected 
churches. The result of this was the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of lay- 
men to consider the situation and bring 
in a recommendation to the convention. 
Preceding its report, the appended reso- 
lution of a special committee of the state 
board of promotion was presented to the 
convention and unanimously endorsed: 


This committee was authorized by the pro- 
motion committee. The committee reported 
to the board of managers. It was then re- 
ferred to the convention for final action. 

To the board of promotion of the Baptist 
convention of the state of Michigan: 

Your committee on relations with disaf- 
fected churches begs leave to report as fol- 
lows: 

A meeting of your committee was held in 
the city of Battle Creek on Oct. 1, to which 
pastors of a number of the churches whose 
views seemed to be at a variance from those 
of the board of promotion were invited. 

A quorum of the committee was present, 
and besides a number of the pastors invited, 
the meeting was favored with the presence 
of Dr. J. Y. Aitchison, director general of the 
Board of Promotion of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, and Dr. Hugh A. Heath, execu- 
tive secretary of the department of conven- 
ticns and conferences. 

The views of those present were expressed 
with great frankness, and the committee 
reached the conclusion that the board of 
promotion should recommend the following. 


Your board of promotion recognizes the in- 
dependence of each local Baptist church in 
all matters, but it also recognizes the de- 
sirability of codperation in the program of 
our missionary objectives, and it believes 
that a greater strength can thus be devel- 
oped in the work of kingdom extension, not 
only within our own state but also in the 
larger objectives of a national and world- 
wide field. To this end it recommends the 
following courses of action. 

1; The board of promotion will extend its 
friendly advice, aid and counsel on request 
of any church, or any part of any church, 
on any matter of perplexity or disagreement 
existing in that church. 

2. The board of promotion will send one or 
more of its representatives to any field 
when requested so to do by the church or 
any part of the church there located, to aid 
by friendly counsel, suggestion and advice 
in the adjustment of any matter of perplex- 
ity or disagreement existing in that field. 

3 The board of promotion should feel at 
liberty to volunteer friendly advice, aid and 
counsel to any pastor or people or portion of 
any church; and should feel at liberty on its 
own motion to send its representatives to 
any field to seek information for its own 
guidance, or to aid by friendly counsel, sug- 
gestion and advice in any matter that may 
engage the interest and attention of the 
cturch in that field. 

4. The board of promotion shall not, di- 
rectly or indirectly, encourage or aid any 
coercive measures toward any church, or 
take any part in any law suit involving the 
property rights of any church unless it be 
that the state convention holds a deed of 
or mortagage upon the property involved. 

Whatever may have been the misunder- 
standings or errors of the past, we believe 
the foregoing embodies the only policy that 
measures up to the New Testament standard. 
Every offer of friendly advice ought to be 
welcomed. Any attempt at coercion is 
destructive. [Signed by W. B. Hartzog, H. 
W. Porter, C. S. Knight, H. C. Gleiss, Grant 
M. Hudson and David Anderson, the com- 
mittee. ] 


The special committee reported Thurs- 
day morning, with the following resolu- 
tion: 

Your committee to whom was referred the 
matter of preparing a convention expression 
regarding that part of the general director's 
annual report concerning the campaign being 
pressed against churches affiliated with and 
a part of the Michigan Baptist Convention 
would respectfully recommend: 

First: That we heartily commend the 
work being done by the officers and commit- 
tees of the Michigan Baptist Convention, 
and especially the splendid leadership and 
consecrated efforts of our beloved general 
director, Grant M. Hudson. 

Second: We would recommend the adop- 
tion of the following: 

Whereas, the spirit of fellowship, loyalty 
and comity are cardinal principals of the 
Michigan Baptist Convention; and 

Whereas, the Grand River Valley Baptist 
Association has for several years not only 
fuiled to codperate in the affairs of the 
kingdom as represented by the Baptist de- 
nomination, but has through its officers and 
leading spirits maintained a persistent and 
decisive propaganda against other Baptist 
churches and pastors and officers of the 
Michigan Baptist Convention; and 

Whereas, the Grand River Valley Baptist 
Association has refused every proffered offer 
for conciliation, by representatives of both 
the Michigan Baptist Convention and the 
Northern Baptist Convention; and it has by 
correspondence and printed word persistent- 
ly advised against and refused to support the 
various denominational agencies and enter- 
prises; and 

Whereas, the Grand River Valley Associa- 
tion has now reorganized and incorporated 
as the Michigan Orthodox Baptist Associa- 
tion, thereby assuming the functions of a 
separate state convention and a new denom- 
ination; be it 

RESOLVED, that in view of the foregoing 
facts, and since the churches making up the 
Grand River Valley Baptist Association, now 
known as the Michigan Orthodox Baptist 
Association, have withdrawn their fellow- 
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ship and support from the Michigan ] 
Convention, we do hereby instruct 
tary to omit from the annual the na 
statistics of said association; and be it 

RESOLVED, That where individual 
or individual churches of the secedi 
ciation desire to continue their lo 
and fellowship with the Michigan 
Convention and support the various 
national enterprises the same be 
all the rights, support and privy 


members and churehes in full felk 
and be it 
RESOLVED, that our Michigan 


churches, the Northern Baptist Cony 
and the denominational press be f 
vised of this action. 


There was a manifest emotion in 
audience as this was presented. Y 
Pres. H. C. Gleiss of Detroit was in 
chair. Several brethren spoke in fa 
of the resolution, expressing gr 
row and regret for it, and but o 
gate counseled giving these ¢ 


It was pointed out, however, t 
had been the cause of the conven 
for over six years, and that now 
lution suggested was the only 


kingdom and ourselves. It w 
pointed out that it is sometime 
sary to use the knife to save 
Grant M. Hudson, closing the dis 
made sympathetic reference to 
church which for years was his sg) 
home but which is included in this 
and he hoped with sincerest Chr 
love that yet these churches might 
brought back to our fellowship. 

The vote was then taken, and w 
the contrary vote was called fo 
was an intense silence for a min 
evidence of the unanimous spirit 
convention. Rev. C. S. Burns le 
delegates in prayer, which was follo’ 
by the singing of the hymn, “Fait 
Our Fathers,’ amid great emotion. 

(A general report of the conv 
proceedings will be given next 


By RITTENHOUSE NEISSER 


The thirteenth anniversary 
Pennsylvania Baptist General Con 
was held in the First Church, W 
port, Oct. 18-21. The keynote of 
sions was struck at the meeting of 
ministers’ union on Monday eye 
when Dr. F. T. Galpin spoke on “G 
Integrity to Our World.” From that 


enthusiasm and consecration. The 
isters’ union chose Dr. R. M. G 
succeed Rev. Max C. Wiant as pr 

The convention proper was Ca 
order at 10:30 on Tuesday mornin 
hearty addresses of welcome by the 


the president of the ministers’ U 
with a response by Pastor Edwin s 


sermon was preached by Rey. Fred 
McArthur. With Matthew 6:10 ¢ 


the preacher gave an inspiring e 
tion of Christ’s purpose in the world 


ment to it. 

At the aflernoon session the va 
boards presented their reports and D 
C. Baldwin made the reports on 7 
reports. The new constitution w 
sented by Dr. C. A. Soars and ad 
and by resolution the work of the 
people’s board was delegated to 
cation board. t 
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evening session was devoted to 
Pres. Milton G. Evans, chair- 
sf the education board, presided. 
‘Fred B. Igler, student-pastor at the 
ersity of Pennsylvania, and Prin. 
P. Coe of Keystone Academy made 
Ni Prof. I. G. Mathews of 
yy Seminary spoke on our task and 
aining necessary to accomplish it. 
xlee club of Bucknell University fur- 
id the music at this session, to the 
ht of all present. 


dnesday morning was devoted to 
ess. The convention accepted an 
ation to meet next year with the 
Church, Franklin, presented by its 
ir, Rev. Robt. M. Green. Much in- 
t was aroused by the report of the 
aittee on social service, through its 
man, Dr. Samuel Zane Batten. 


hmen’s work was the theme of the 
moon session. Mrs. J. H. Lichty of 
burgh presided at the home mission 
ing. Miss Eleanor Blackmore of 
agua, Nicaragua, spoke briefly of the 
-in Central America. Miss Ina E. 
on, organization secretary, made the 
‘ipal address. Mrs. Joseph S. Wilds 
ded at the foreign mission session. 
‘Harriet Newell Jones gave “Quarter 
ury Glimpses of State Work.” Mrs. 
| T. Case, Miss Mabelle Cully and 
Emily Bretthauer gave personal ex- 
mees from the foreign field. 


y. EK. A. Harrar, chairman of the 
g people’s board, presided at the 
ing session. Pres. Emory W. Hunt 
eon “A Look Ahead.” Dr. Sumner 
Vinton presented “Missions in Pic- 
» A touching incident of this serv- 
was the presentation of the mother 
ey. Jacob Sallade, one of our state 
ers who died by accident a number 
ears ago, and the singing of “Blest 
he tie that binds” in his memory. 
iother business session was held on 
fsday morning. Rev. Jos. Cooke, 
rman of the credential committee, re- 
od an enrolment of 323 delegates, 
asenting twenty-five associations. Mr. 
‘1k H. Robinson was reélected presi- 
of the convention; Mr. E. E. Bailey, 
Emory W. Hunt and Mrs. J. Milnor 
‘ur were elected vice-presidents; Dr. 
. A. Walker, secretary; and Mr, A. 
Graves, treasurer. The director of 
board of promotion and the general 
staries of the other boards were re- 
ed. Four members of the former 
eschool and young people’s board 
| the educational secretary of the 
‘burgh Association were added to the 
‘ation board. 


wv. Arthur B. Strickland, superin- 
ent of the state department of evan- 
m, in an earnest address presented 
worthy goal ‘A Soul-Winning Cam- 
nin Every Church Each Convention 
,’ after which Pres. Evans of Crozer 
imary gave the last of three heart- 
ching devotional studies on _ the 
lations of Jesus.” 

Onvention closed with a short ses- 
Thursday afternoon, when inspiring 
esses on the promotional work for 
year were made by Dr. J. C. Robbins, 
' Nellie G. Prescott and Dr. L. C. 


ymen’s union was called to order 
Harry V. Meyer at 3:30 o’clock. 
as. G. Woolsey spoke on ‘Music 
Influence in Church Life.” Ad- 
€S on the work of the laymen were 
2 by Mr. Chas. N. Burke and Mr. 


| e chorus of the First Church led 


a stirring service of song. Dr. Frank M. 
Goodchild spoke on “The Sort of Man- 
hood That Is Needed in These Days of 
Reconstruction.”” Dr. Sumner W. Vinton 
gave another of his picture talks on 
missions. 

The cordial hospitality of Pastor Edwin 
Simpson and his church, and of the other 
pastors and churches of Williamsport 
will not soon be forgotten. 


Missouri Convention 
By W. E. Darrow 


Baptists of Missouri held the eighty- 
sixth 


annual session of their General 
Association with the Baptists of St. 
Joseph, Mo., Oct. 19-21. The meetings 


were held in the meeting-house of the 
First Church, W. H. Williams, pastor, 
and they were largely attended, the en- 
rolment totaling 959, of whom 724 were 
messengers. Overflow meetings were 
held in the Methodist Church, a block 
away, each evening, addressed by Dr. W. 
H. Geistweit of St. Louis, Dr. M. D. Eu- 
bank, ex-missionary to China, Rev. S. L. 
Ginsburg, a missionary to Brazil, and 
Rev. C. B. Miller of Springfield. Judge 
David H. Harris of Fulton presided, ably 
assisted by Mintry Jones of St. Joseph, 
the assistant moderator. Dr. S. E. Ewing 
of St. Louis was the secretary. 


The moderator, in his opening address, 
spoke of the situation facing the Bap- 
tists of the state. He said that only 255 
of the 1935 white Baptist churches are 
listed as having preaching every Sun- 
day; that 429 are with preaching half 
the time and 1189 have preaching only 
once a month; that not less than. 400 or 
500 churches in Missouri are now with- 
out pastors; and that the average min- 
ister’s salary in Missouri does not ex- 
ceed $600 a year. He also said that the 
six Baptist colleges in Missouri are in- 
adequately equipped, with insufficient or 
no endowment. Of the $1,500,000 Mis- 
souri was asked to pledge for its col- 
leges and philanthropies last year, less 
than two-thirds was pledged, making the 
poorest showing of any of the states 
aliled with the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. “To remedy these faults, the 
Baptists must put aside suspicion and 
distrust of fellowmen and become more 
fully possessed of the evangelical spirit, 
to educate and be educated and enlight- 
ened.” The pastor of the First Church, 
St. Joseph, gave the address of welcome, 
and the Hon. Com. P. Storts of Slater, 
Mo., responded. 

Rev. F. Y. Campbell of Carthage, Mo., 
delivered the convention sermon. His 
theme was “Opened Windows,” from 
Malachi 3:8-12. Bro. Campbell spoke of 
the great curse, the great call, the great 
challenge, of open windows and of the 
approaching day. ‘ 

Considerable time, the first two days 
of the association meeting, was given to 
the hearing of reports from the officers 
and workers of the association, and from 
our educational and philanthropic insti- 
tutions. There were addresses by Drs. 
Ladi VanaNessiaeB:DiiGray, J. Love; 
W. C. James, D. J. Evans, J. R. Sampey, 
Miss Kathleen Mallory, and others. Rep- 
resentatives from our colleges also had 
place on the program. Rev. J. H. Turner 
of Chillicothe had charge of the song 
services. It was decided to raise $250,- 
000 for the church at Columbia, where 
the state university is located, that 
church raising $75,000 of the total. An 
offering of $150 was secured toward the 
placing of a monument at the site where 
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the Missouri’ Baptist General Associa- 
tion was organized on Aug. 29, 1834. The 


old Providence Church, where the asso- 
ciation was organized, is situated on the 
state highway betwen Jefferson City and 
Fulton, Mo., about two and one-half miles 
north of New Bloomfield, in Callaway 
County. Rev. John Goins of Macon, Mo., 
field agent of the Western Baptist Col-. 
lege (Negro), made an appeal for the 
college and secured over $500 to assist 
him in carrying on his work among the 
Negro Baptists. 

At the Wednesday evening meeting at 
the First Church, Dr. J. P. Greene, presi- 
dent emeritus of William Jewell College, 
was presented with a purse containing 
$2500—half of the sum pledged to him 
by the alumni and friends of the college. 
As Dr. Greene came to the platform, 
almost the entire audience arose as a 
testimonial to the grand old man who 
for twenty-eight years served the college 
as its president. The presentation 
speech was made by Dr. Evans, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Greene. Dr. Greene, who is 
seventy-one years old, has been retired 
on salary for life. 


Dr. D. J. Evans then spoke on “Baptist 
Fundamentals.” His address was a mas- 
terly presentation of this subject. He 
suggested that an experience—that of 
personal fellowship with Jesus Christ 
through conversion, and an affirmation— 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, are 
fundamental, and he showed how the 
other features of Baptist faith and prac- 
tice are deductions therefrom. At the 
closing meting on Thursday afternoon, 
Dr. Sampey also spoke on “Baptist 
Fundamentals,’ but from another angle, 
bringing out distinctly the teaching of 
Dr. Mullins in his book, “The Axioms of 
Religion.” 

The officers of last year were reélected, 
except in the case of the statistical sec- 
retary, Rev. O. P. Joyce of Kansas City 
being selected to fill that office. Mem- 
bers of the executive board and of the 
boards of the various colleges and phil- 
anthropic institutions under the charge 
of the association were also selected. 
Rev. L. M. Proctor of Independence, Mo., 
was chosen to deliver the introductory 
sermon at the annual meeting next year, 
with Rev. L. M. Hale. of St. Louis as 
alternate. The place of meeting was not 
determined, and this matter was there- 
fore left with the executive board to ar- 
range. The unusual attendance at this 
and the previous annual meeting has ‘cre- 
ated a problem with respect to the en- 
tertainment of the messengers in other 
than our larger cities and churches. A 
director of Sunday-school work has been 
selected. A strong evangelical campaign 
all over the state is being projected. It 
is hoped that the new year will be one 
of real progress. Some important reso- 
lutions were considered and adopted. 

Our state situation is not altogether 
dark. There are rays of light streaming 
through the gloom. We have possibili- 
ties as well as problems. Missouri is 
the meeting place of many peoples. They 
have come from the North and South, 
from the East and West. If given a 
chance, our Baptist work in Missouri 
will prosper. There are about 200,000 
Baptists in our state. Our people are 
sound in the faith and evangelistic in 
spirit. But we are short in respect to 
preachers and Christian workers. We 
must save and energize our country 
churches. Pastors must stay longer on 
their fields of labor. As we face the Op- 
portunities as well as the responsibilities 
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of the new year, it must be together, 
without disposition toward vainglorious 
boasting, in a spirit of fair play, the 
rights of the smallest churches and the 
weakest Baptists being in the eyes of our 
state leaders and workers as precious 
as those of the strongest and most in- 
fluential, the readiness to love one an- 
other regardless of differing opinions and 
practices becoming a flame of mighty 
power. 
St. Louis: 


Annual Meeting of the General 
Board of Promotion 


The annual meeting of the General 
Board of Promotion of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention will be held at the Curtis 
Hotel, Tenth St. between Third and 
Fourth avenues, Minneapolis, Minn., be- 
ginning on Tuesday evening, Nov. 30, at 
7:30 p. m., and continuing through 
Thursday afternoon, Dec. 2. In harmony 
with the provision in the by-laws, these 
sessions are open to any member of a 
Baptist church in the Northern Baptist 
Convention. WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD, 

Recording Secretary. 


Atlantic Coast 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue CENTER ASSOCIATION met with the 
Emmanuel Church, Johnstown, Rev. C. H. 
Hammel, pastor, Sept. 29-30. The women 
held their annual meeting preceding the 
sessions of the association, Mrs. Geo. 
Caleb Moor being the principal speaker. 
Mr. W. H. Bartle, moderator, opened the 
sessions of the association with a prac- 
tical address. Among the new pastors 
welcomed to the association were Rev. J. 
B. Thomas of Milesburg, Rev. H. K. 
Bowers of Bellwood, Rev. S. J. Weed of 
Jennerstown, Rey. H. F. King of Tyrone, 
and Rev. Mr. Johnson of the Memorial 
Chureh, Altoona. The introductory ser- 
mon was preached by E. N. Huff of Holli- 
daysburg. Mr. T. C. Suckling, campaign 
director, reported that fourteen churches 
have cooperated in the New World Move- 
ment, averaging about $40 per capita. 
Director Wm. G. Russell spoke on the 
progress of the movement and conducted 
a conference. Dr. George Caleb Moor of 
New York City and Rey. I. F. Russell of 
the Philippine Islands addressed the as- 
sociation. 


THe MoNONGAHELA ASSOCIATION Was 
royally entertained by the Mt. Pleasant 
Church, Rev. J. H. Erbe, pastor. Dr. E. 
M. Poteat addressed the ministers’ con- 
ference and the association on the gen- 
eral theme, ‘‘The Whole Church for the 
Whole Gospel for the Whole World.” Rey. 
J. Earle Edwards led a series of devo- 
tional meetings. Dr. R. M. West brought 
two heart-stirring messages, one on “The 
Christian Message for the New Era,” and 
the other on “The Leadership for the 
Present Age.” The report on the New 
World Movement showed that twenty-one 
of the twenty-eight churches had partici- 
pated in the financial campaign, one, the 
Connellsville Church, being the first to 
give a demonstration of the possibilities 
of the movement. A promotion commit- 
tee was appointed with Dr. J. S. Brom- 
ley as its representative on the state 
board. Mrs. George Caleb Moor of New 
York City gave two helpful addresses. 
Director Russell was present and spoke 


of the reasons for the continuance of the 
campaign. Plans were outlined for the 
enlistment of every church in the New 
World Movement. 


Tue BLAIRSVILLE CHURCH has_ pur- 
chased a property nearer the center of 
the city and is planning to build in the 
near future. Under the leadership of 
Pastor Bardens, a good sum of money has 
been gathered together toward the new 
building. 

THE GREAT BETHEL CHURCH, Uniontown, 
under the leadership of Rey. J. S. Brom- 
ley, is preparing for the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its organization. 
This is the oldest Baptist church west of 
the Alleghenies, and the church is plan- 
ning to make the event a notable occasion. 
Drs. J. H. Franklin, J. Y. Aitchison, F. 
T. Galpin, C. H. Rust, Emory W. Hunt, 
M. G. Evans and Carter H. Jones are 
among the speakers. 


More THAN $1000 has recently been 
raised by the Homer City Church for 
permanent improvement. 


THE VINTONDALE CHURCH, under the 
leadership of Pastor Farver, oversub- 
scribed its quota in the New World Move- 
ment, as did the church at Dilltown. 


THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY of the 
Indiana Association met with the Am- 
brose Church Oct. 6, preceding the asso- 
ciation meeting. Miss Lucinda M. John- 
son gave a helpful address. Mrs. A. B. 
Bowser, director for Western Pennsyl- 
vania, urged the recognition of member- 
ship week. Mrs. W. L. McKee was 
elected president, Mrs. W. D. Lewis, vice- 
president, Mrs. J. H. Weaver, secretary, 
Mrs. Pauline McMillen, treasurer, and 
Mrs. J. T. Davis, secretary-director. The 
association opened with a devotional ad- 
dress by Rev. W. L. McKee. Rev. James 
Donaldson preached the introductory ser- 
mon. Prof. J. E. Weaver was elected 
moderator, John Houk, clerk, and Ed- 
mund Widdowson, treasurer. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue BAprist ORPHANAGE and Home So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania will hold 
its annual meeting at the home, near 
Castle Shannon, on Nov. 11, at two 
o’clock. All members of the society and 
friends are urged to be present. Every 
church in Western Pennsylvania should 
be represented. You will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet the new executive secre- 
tary, Dr. W. A. Stanton, and Mrs. Stan- 
ton, who began their work Oct. 1. Busi- 
ness of vital importance to the future 
growth of the institution will be trans- 
acted. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dr. H. B. WitLiAMS came from Auburn, 
Me., to New Bedford last September. A 
reception was tendered him and his fam- 
ily on Oct. 21. Rev. Nathan Bailey, pas- 
tor of the North Church and senior pas- 
tor of the Protestant churches of the city, 
spoke words of hearty fellowship; Dr. 
Vender Sump, of one of the Congrega- 
tional churches, welcomed Dr. Williams 
to the city; and Dr. Alexander Black- 
burn, who was acting-pastor before Dr. 
Williams came, congratulated him on 
coming to so fine a city and church, Judg- 
ing from present indications, the scarcity 
of houses will spur this noble church, 
which went over the top in the New 
World Movement, to purchase a property 
for a parsonage. New Bedford has five 
Baptist churches, all well manned and 
ideally located. One of these is the 
Portuguese Chapel, probably the oldest 
Baptist organization of that people in the 
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country. The Baptists in this flourishiy 
cotton manufacturing center are looki 
forward with well-grounded hope. 


Tue WINTER Hitt CHurcH of Som 
ville, known as “The Friendly Churet 
under the leadership of its new past 
Rey. H. Douglas Pierce, has started ; 
fall and winter work with a new earne 
ness and enthusiasm to which the annu 
rally day gave a splendid impetus. Aft 
being a year without a pastor, th 
special “get-together” day with the ne 
pastor was a rally day indeed. The 
were 430 present at the Bible-school ra] 
to witness the graduation of those les 
ing the beginners’, primary and juni 
departments. As is the custom, a Bil 
was given to each child graduating fre 
the junior department. With its ne 
slogan, “Every member of the church 
member of the Bible school, and eye 
member of the Bible school a member 
the church,” to be made a reality, t 
Bible school has a busy year ahead of 
The pastor preaches a special junior si 
mon for the younger folks every Sund 
morning, which is resulting in a growi 
junior congregation. A brotherhood a 
a women’s union have recently been « 
ganized. The women’s union is planni 
for a church and congregation supf 
every month, at the first of which a $1 
000 parsonage and improvement fu 
campaign is to be launched. 


NEW JERSEY 


A REPORT MADE AT THE semi-annt 
business meeting of the Mount Pleasa 
Church, Newark, held early in Octob 
showed nearly $22,000 pledged for t 
New World Movement, about $2000 he 
ing been paid in. The church debt h 
been reduced from $30,000 to $18,000; a 
with all the raising of additional mon 
the current expenses have not suffer 
but show an increase over the previo 
six months. The championship of t 
Newark Sunday-school baseball leag 
was won by the young men of tl 
church, they having played sevente 
games and won them all. 


Tue First CHURCH OF BAYONNE is 
joicing in record-breaking progress alo 
a number of lines. At the October bu 
ness meeting it was revealed that duri 
the past ten months $2555 has been rais 
for repairs and more than $900 } 
benevolence, and that seventy-one n 
members have been received since Pasi 
C. H. Rannels came here March 1, 19 
The young people’s society is in a fom 
ing condition. At the October social, 1 
program of indoor college games attract 
a large attendance. Pastor Rannels 
preaching a series of expository serm( 
on the Acts and the Epistles. 


MAINE 


Rev, Wittarp L. Prart leaves the Fi 
Rockland Church Novy. 1 to become Pp 
tor of the Stoughton Street Church, B 
ton. His resignation was a great §s 
prise to his people, to whom he has” 
deared himself by real pastoral servi 
Mr. Pratt has given twelve years of ¢ 
structive work to Maine. At Brewer 
led the young church in a successful | 
deavor to provide an admirable chu) 
building, as well as in all evangelis 
and educational efforts. At Rockland ' 
ministry to young business men has Dé 
notable. Mr. Pratt has been active in ' 
work of the state convention, the st 
board of promotion, the young peop! 
board, and many other departments 

work. He will be greatly missed 
Maine; but perhaps in this event Mai 
is paying her debt to Stoughton Streé 
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from its pulpit came Dr. Albert T. 
1n, former secretary of the convention, 
Dr. Clifton D. Gray, now president 
Bates College. 
HE WASHBURN CHURCH has recently 
‘alled a new heating plant. This is 
a reference to the new pastor, Rev. 
‘mond W. Cooper, of the last gradu- 
g class at Newton, though since his 
yal things have been warming up. 
ondance at all services is greatly in- 
ued, a children’s choir has’ been 
ted and work looking to a revival is 
progress. At the North Aroostook C. 
Union, Mr. Cooper spoke upon “The 
yer of a Vision” and Mrs. Cooper gave 
‘admirable address upon the biology 
Yhristian Endeavor. Washburn is one 
the most important fields in northern 
ne, and with the vision of greater 
igs it is going forward. Not satisfied 
a the considerable sum raised in the 
yaign, it is going after its full quota 
1 new drive. 
¢ Caripou, PAstor TrirEes is seeking 
nspire every department of the church 
k with compelling motive and deeper 
secration. A revival is looked for. 


i?) PERHAM, PAsToR P. C. CLARKE is 
rgetically leading his people. Great 
jrovements have been made on the 
sonage and the church edifice, and a 
in adequate to the Christian treatment 
horses in an Aroostook winter has 
n built. There has been good advance 
ul church work. 


izky. W. P. RICHARDSON returns to a 
me pastorate and becomes pastor of 
‘important church at Island Falls. He 
. be heartily welcomed. 


‘HE ADAMS STREET CHuRCH, Biddeford, 
er the faithful and progressive leader- 
9 of Rev. Lester C. Holmes, has reno- 
od its meeting-house. At the rededica- 
i Services, Dr. Irving B. Mower, secre- 
vy of the state convention, was the 
acher. The pastor and church are 
ying well the down-town section of a 
oufacturing city, and the outlook for 
{ service is promising. 


VERMONT 


"HE ANNUAL MEETINGS of the seven dif- 
mt associations have just been held, 
h larger attendance and more en- 
siasm than for many years, demon- 
iting the fact that October is a good 
ith for associations and that the 
akers were alive and had messages 
‘th hearing. Dr. W. L. Ferguson of 
iras. India, Rev. York A. King and 
* William Reid were the speakers 
n outside the state. Dr. Ferguson 
ured foreign missions in such an in- 
‘sting way as to captivate all. His 
Sages are bound to create interest in 

bring forth gifts for the work. Rev. 
liam Reid delivered a strong and help- 
‘address on stewardship of life, service 
| Money, which should and must lead 
dy to become tithers. Rev. York A. 
£ outlined the different methods of 
ngelism, placing emphasis on personal 
' Pastoral evangelism, and in every as- 
ation had a committee of three elected 
Push the evangelistic campaign and 
ange for an exchange of pastors. Dr. 
& made such a favorable impression 
t the state officials and pastors were 
‘Mimous in desiring him to come back 
Vermont to hold a series of meetings 
one central church in each association 
‘five days. It will take him seven 
‘Ks. to cover the entire state. He has 
sented to do this, greatly to the de 
it of all, for it is believed that much 
d will be accomplished and many per- 
8S Saved and added to the churches. 


These meetings will begin at Richford 
Oct. 27, when the day will be given over 
to a conference for the pastors of the 
association. Then Thursday and Friday 
afternoons in each case will be given to 
conferences for Christian workers from 
all the churches of the association. 
Special evangelistic services will be held 
every evening and on Sunday. Dr. King 
will be assisted by the special worker, 
Rev. J. Allen Spidell, who will look after 
the singing and do personal work. Prin. 
Raymond McFarland of Vermont Acad- 
emy set forth in an interesting and help- 
ful way the duty of the church to the 
youth of today along educational lines, 
and he had many inquiries about the 
opening of the school. Miss Beulah B 
Bates outlined the plan for religious and 
missionary education among the churches, 
women’s societies, Sunday schools and 
young people’s organizations, and also 
conducted a little playlet entitled, “Hang- 
ing a Sign,’ which proved fascinating 
and helpful to all. Besides the above, 
who attended ail the associations, those 
from within each association did them- 
selves credit and were of great help. 
Every asscciation voted to have the 
meetings hereafter in October and ap- 
pointed a committee to arrahge for a 
uniform program. 


Rey. I. M. Compron, who for about two 
years has been pastor at Brandon and 
who for many years has been one of the 
faithful and efficient workers in the state, 
has tendered his resignation in order to 
accept the pastorate of the church in 
Alpena, Mich. Pastor Compton will close 
his work at Brandon on Novy. 14. Michi- 
gan gains in Pastor and Mrs. Compton 
two intelligent and consecrated workers. 


Rey. GrorcGe Pomrrey, pastor of the 
churches at Richford and East Richford, 
has received nineteen into membership 
by baptism and eighteen by letter since 
this pastorate began in January, 1919. 


THe First CHurRCcH, PouLtTNEY, Dr. L. 
T. Reed, pastor, observed rally day Oct. 
38, with addresses as follows: “The 
Church Officer’s Part in Our Church 
Life,” Dea. EH. M. Bixby; “The Sunday 
School and Her Future Work,” Supt. L. 
R. Runkle; “The Woman’s Work in Our 
Church,” Miss Jennie Cook; “Our Men’s 
Work in the Church,” Dea. R. E. Wil- 
liams; “What We Hope To Accomplish 
in the Christian Endeavor,’ Mrs. Chester 
A. Bixby; “Our Spiritual’ Assets and 
Liabilities,’ Dr. Reed. 


Tue Inszey MremortaAt Church tendered 
a reception and welcome to the new pas- 
tor, Rev. H. L. Howard, and family, Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 19. About 200 people 
were present. The speakers were the 
pastors of the three other Protestant 
churches in the village and Prin. McFar- 
land. 


Rey. A. J. Bowser, pastor at Addison, 
has received a unanimous call to the pas- 
torate at Windsor. He has accepted the 


call and will begin work the middle of 
November. 


This leaves the Addison 
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Church, a splendid country church, with- 
out a pastor. Good men are also needed 
for the churches at Newport Center and 
West Charleston. None of these fields 
can pay large salaries, but all will pay at 
least $1200 and house and give a splendid 
opportunity for service. Letters addressed 
to the secretary and superintendent of 
the convention, Rooms 4 and 5, Masonic 
Temple, Burlington, Vt., will receive 
prompt attention. 


Che 


Hmbassador 
i 


A New 


Containing Sermons by 


Joseph Fort Newton 


Minister of the Church of 
The Divine Paternity 
New York 


Formerly Minister ot 


The City Temple 


London 


“‘A witness of the Unseen for those who seek where 
they do not see.” 


Published Monthly 
50 CENTS PER YEAR 


THE MURRAY PRESS 


359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


a a 
‘Hiicuer EDUCATION 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


> Che University of Chicago . 


pth Year Division 99 Chicago, ily 
= 


“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 
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Christmas Extraordinary 


Get EARTH’S GOLDEN DAY—(The 
birthday of the Prince of Peace) for your 
Sunday school or Young People’s Christ- 
mas Service and you will have a strong, 
impressive program with a meaning. 
Words by Rev. George O. Webster; music 
by J. H. Fillmore. Sample sent for 4 2- 
cent stamps. It will be worth the price 
if you use but one song or exercise from 
it. 

Give us your address (or others inter- 
ested) and we will mail free a new cata- 
- log of Christmas services, cantatas, reci- 
tations and dialogs, solos, duets, trios, 
quartets for women’s voices, also men’s 
voices, and anthems for mixed voices. 

HYMNS FOR TODAY, a new 1920 
hymnal for Sunday school and church, 
contains 20 Christmas hymns and two 
Christmas service programs. Sample 
copy sent for examination. Orchestrated. 


If interested in Sunday school orchestra music 
you should know what we have for you. Write. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 532 Em St., Cincinnai 0. 


In the Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 
gether with a Dramatic Service 
for church and community 
The exercises, and booklets for con- 
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Pilgrim gregational distribution in prep- 
Tovhene aration for 


tenary 


Mayflower Universal 
Bible Sunday 


NOVEMBER 28, 1920 

Send request for descriptive circular 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


HRISTMAS 


HALL ~MACK CO'’S 


ANTATAS 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
FREE Returnable samples to interested persons. 


Tell us, on a postal, your needs for Christmas Enter- 
tainment and let us send you examination copies. 
Do it now. 


Hall-Mack Co. 1018-1020 Arch St.. Phila., Pa. 
Adam Geibel Co. § 


[IBOOK OF PRAYERS 


1920 


FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational in- 
stitution has inexhaustible value. CEDAR 
VALLEY offers two years of College or 
Normal work for High School graduates; 
a full four-year Academy Course; one and 
two-year Courses in Business and Stenog- 


raphy; Musical training, either Voice or 
Instrumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agricul- 
ture, Manual Training, and Religious Edu- 
cation. 

For catalog and other information ad- 
dress 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa 


a 


For Girls * 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL °F a7 Wonns 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economies 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill 


Mississippi Valley 


OHIO 


Moreton F. Scrupy, pastor of the 
Haynes Street Church, Dayton, was set 
apart to the gospel ministry Oct. 11. Rev. 
George W. Johnson was chairman of the 
council and Rey. Franklin F. Fenner, 
clerk. The principal parts were as fol- 
lows: Serman, Rev. George W. Johnson; 
charge to the candidate, Rev. Mr. Jones 
of Piqua; charge to the church, Rev. W. 
R. Sloman of Dayton; prayer, Rev. W. B. 
Meikelham of Dayton. 


KANSAS 


Ar Et Dorabo THINGS have been hap- 
pening. On Oct. 10 the church voted 
unanimously to build what promises to 
be one of the best church buildings in the 
state. It is planned to cost about $100,- 
000, toward which amount almost $30,000 
has been promised before the campaign is 
started. This building will be a denomi- 
national asset and a great influence in 
this oil center of the state. There are 
11,000 inhabitants in the town. About 
125 have been added to the church in the 
sixteen months that Dr. Clemmons has 
been on the field. The Sunday school has 
reached the capacity of the house. A 
united congregation is being backed in 
its planning by the local newspaper and 
the chamber of commerce. It is hoped 
that the building will be started early 
in the spring. 

Over Ar Herrincron the youthful 
seventy-two-year-old John M. White is ac- 
tively leading his people forward. J. D. 
Watkins will begin a meeting there Nov. 
14. The work is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and the building has recently under- 
gone extensive improvements. In spite of 
ihe transient character of the population, 
the church is growing. 

J. C. STANDLEE is now located at Carl- 
ton and planning advance. A revival 
will be held in a short time. 

AFTER FIVE YEARS and five months at 
Kingman, C. W. Safford has closed his 


. labors there and moved to Elkhart. This 


frontier church is to be congratulated up- 
on securing this splendid leader. 


Bro. J. W. DaAvautt, formerly pastor 
of the Enon Church, in the Chicaskia As- 
sociation, would come back to Kansas. 
His address is 956 Prospect Ave., Oregon 
City, Ore., and pulpit committees desir- 
ing his services might write him. 


WHAT ENCOURAGEMENT comes from Se- 
dan! Here is an argument for the long 
pastorate. J. R. Edwards has been on 
the field eight years. The annual re 
port shows more received by baptism 
than ever before, a larger average at- 
tendance at the school, and all records 
for benevolent contributions forgotten in 
the advance. 


FiLoyp Hawkins has closed his pastoral 
labors with the church at Wamego to en- 
ter YaeVL eC Aw workee ee BeeNay loners 
leaving the Wakeeny field to assume 
leadership at Wamego. 


G. M. BRANHAM has been at Clearwater 
since June. The rally day attendance 
the first of September was a _ record- 
breaker, with 196 in the school. In the 
evening, seven were received by letter 
and the pastor baptized seven candidates, 
five of whom made up a Lutheran family. 


J. R. Brarp writes from Marion that 


THE BAS 


the Federated Church of that place |] 
recently spent several hundred dolls 
repairing the Baptist building, which 
used for the worship of the united ¢ 
gregations, and that several have }h 
added to the Baptist group recently, 7 
missionary society is reported to be lo 
to the dencmination. A spirit of } 
mony prevails. ’ 
THE OBERLIN CHURCH is sending a f 
ing organ to Miss Millie Marvin in 
sam. Miss Marvin sails to Gauhati ea 
in November. The Oberlin Church | 
launched its building campaign un 
the leadership of the pastor, Valent 
Hites, assisted by Missionary J. D. Ke 
Chas. W. Shaver of Salina is the ar 
LEGL i 
Av THE O. U. ALUMNI banquet in ¢ 
nection with the state convention 
Pittsburgh, word was brought by E, 
Shank that Frank Price of the elass 
1910, a layman in the church at Atwe 
had died the first week of Septem} 
Mr. Price was one of the big men of 
alumni body and.he will be gre 
missed in his local church. Under 
gospel presentation of stewardship, 
had become convinced of: the privilege 
tithing long ago. > 
Frank C. WArp and his people of Be 
ville have been blessed in a commu 
revival led by Rev. HE. G. Crabill | 
party of New York. The meetings ¥ 
largely attended and the influence w 
spread. The churches have b 
strengihened, and many will join 
Baptist church. The Belleville Chu 
is prosperous in every department, 


E. L. Ryats, the evangelist-pastor 
Caney, has just closed a meeting yY 
the church at Wann, Okla., in whieh 
membership of the church was doub 
and he is now in a meeting with the 
torless church at Elk City. Later i 
fall he will go to help T. W. Hens! 
at Climax. Bro. Ryals and his energ 
and talented wife are doing good work 
the Caney field. Besides the local chu 
they have one afternoon school 
preaching point five miles east of Cai 
are jooking after the cause at Ways 
and are preparing for a Mexican mis: 
with the assistance of a recent addi 
from Dewey, Okla.—a Mexican man 
ployed in industrial work in Caney. ] 
Ryals occupies the pulpit quite freque 
and is a splendid assistant to the pas 

S. S. Haceman held a revival at | 
Verde, Ariz. from Sept. 20 to Oct. 9, 
baptized five persons. ry 


Jupson E. Woops has the missio1 
spirit, and his people have it, too. 
Chalk, sixteen miles from Alta V 
Pastor Woods has organized an a 
noon school and preaching point. 
average attendance is seventy-five. In 
near future he will lead in a rev 
and there are going to be some Bap 


Diss RIDESGAGSRN SSIS ISPS ETS 


CHURCH OFFICER 


Create renewed interest in the k 
your church and minister by distribut 
the LOCAL EDITION NEW WOR: 
MOVEMENT CALENDAR in your c 
munity. As a means for local public 
it cannot be beaten. 


Consult your minister about this m 
diately; he has full information. 
NOW! 


GENERAL BOARD OF PROM 


Calendar Dept. 276 Filth Ave., New 


ember 6, 1920 


ere in the open country. The Alta 
Church had its rally day Oct. 10. 
were 213 in the school, and 224 
aner together at the church. Pres. 
preached two great sermons. Here 
jurch that is the real center of the 
f its people. 


First CHurcn of Coffeyville, of 
Rey. C. D. Eldridge is pastor, has 
y appointed Mrs. Winnie Goodman 
stor’s assistant. Mrs. Goodman 
ye the church in the capacity of 
al secretary and pastor’s assistant. 
earnest solicitation of the church, 
oodman resigned a lucrative posi- 
ith one of Coffeyville’s prominent 
tions to devote her whole time to 
rvice of the chureh. During the 
of October Pastor Eldridge has 


a series of Sunday evening mes- 


rom the Book of Revelation. These 
jions have drawn large congrega- 


MICHIGAN 


BevutaH CuurcH, Detroit, on Sun- 
et. 31, opened its new building. 
meetings were held each evening 
the week, with dedication day on 
, Nov. 7. This is one of the most 
ul and convenient church build- 
Detroit, splendidly located in the 
yf a great population. Dr. C. M. 
convention pastor, will turn this 
ver soon to a new pastor. More 
fty confessions of conversion have 
ied the hearts of the membership 
y. A great harvest seems assured. 


STONE, UNDER the leadership of 
. Werner Nelson, has had conver- 
nd baptisms during the last quar- 
has received one member by letter 
niand. The Sunday school kept up 
iring the warm summer months, 
ng about fifty-four for each Sunday. 
ung people are working to raise a 
r anew musical instrument, and 
irch is planning to install a new 
in the parsonage. Pastor Nelson 
“Hyery department of our work 
yod order, and we are looking for- 
vith prayer to an outpouring of 
y Spirit in the salvation of many 
people.” 
I. M. Compton of Brandon, Vt., 
septed the call of the Alpena 
‘and plans to take up the pastor- 
*e Nov. 21. 
BRIGHTON CHURCH, after hearing 
H. Perry of Bancroft, Iowa, who 
{its pulpit Oct. 10, extended him 
imous call to become its pastor, 
has written his acceptance and 
will be on the field Nov. 7. 


H. E. Saytes closed his pastoral 
: Walled Lake in September and 
1 entered the Plymouth field. 


J. Burr Bouwman of the church 
8s, in the Kent Association, has 
| a call to Marshall, his services 
1g Noy.’ 1. 

first CuHurcu, LAnsrne, Rev. C. 
iper, pastor, notwithstanding the 
it it raised better than $100,000 
New World Movement drive, on 
_ Oct. 17, sent the thermometer 
$124,000 toward its community 
Dr. F. H. Divine, secretary of the 
lepartment of the Home Mission 
‘spent the week with the church, 
his sane and spiritual methods 
inspired all and helped to make 
this great achievement. 


TiRst Cuurcu, Lansing, has been 
‘or itself some new standards of 
fent. In the New World Move- 
oversubscribed its allotment, with 


| 


, 


a total of a little more than $100,000. 
Toward its new objective of $200,000 for 
a church and community house for its 
down-town equipment, and for improved 
buildings for its North and East branches, 
it has already subscribed practically 
$125,000. Dr. F. H. Divine was with the 
church recently for a few days and ren- 
dered worth-while service. During the 
past year 100 new members have been 
received. Adding to the New World 
Movement and building funds the current 
expense budget of $17,000 the church is 
now contributing to kingdom interests a 
total of $67,000 annually. At the recent 
sessions of the Michigan Convention, two 
members were the moving spirits of that 
body—Smith G. Young, who was reélected 
president and Grant M. Hudson, state 
director of promotion. The church was 
represented by twenty-five members. Pas- 
tor Clarence W. Kemper is delighted with 
the vigorous activities of the church. 
Recently, as a token of appreciation, the 
church increased his salary $500. Ground 
has just been broken for a new building 
for the East branch church, and the pas- 
tor of North and East churches, Rev. 
Donald T. Grey, is leading them into 
larger life and activities. 


Woman’s Mission Society of Michigan 


The executive board met Oct. 12, with 
Mrs. Edward Wilson in the chair. Miss 
Grant, home state director, reported send- 
ing out literature regarding membership 
week drive. Miss Howell, children’s 
secretary, reported having written to all 
associational directors regarding the con- 
ference at the state convention. Mrs. 
Northrup, chairman of the reading con- 
test committee, gave the names of the 
books for next year’s contest and also 
told points to govern percentages. All 
new books read will count two points and 
old books one point. Mrs. Power gave 
out the list of supplies Michigan women 
may prepare for Dr. Timpany’s hospital. 
The list consists of all sorts of bedding, 
night robes for men, women and children, 
lounging robes, dresses, etc. The resigna- 
tion of Mrs. S. E. Grigg was accepted 
with regret. Mrs. Grigg has moved to 
Toronto. Mrs. Hoag, Miss Heaton and 
Mrs. Vinton were appointed to have 
charge of the home mission basket meet- 
ing to be held in November. 


MINNESOTA 


Rev. J. G. Jounson of the East Rock 
Creek Church has recently baptized ten 
people, eight of whom united with his 
church and two with another Swedish 
church near by. 

Rev. G. A. DAHLQUIST will soon leave 
the Alma and Wanger churches, going 
to Enterprise, Kans. 

Rev. C. HE. Bercrark is hard at work 
in his district and has recently held a 
meeting in Vega which, will mean much 
for the work on that field. 

Rev. C. H. Botvie.is assisting Rev. A. 
Warren of the Clarks Grove Church in 
meetings at its outstations, Summit and 
Geneva. 

Two HAVE RECENTLY been baptized into 
the First Swedish Church of St. Paul. 

Rev. Oxtor Linp is on the field at Aitkin, 
and plans are being made for rebuilding 
the church edifice. The prospects here 
are brightening. 

District Misstonary G. R. Anderson 
has recently been up to Alwood, in Itasca 
County, which is about twenty-five miles 
from the church at Jesse Lake, and the 
group of Baptists there are uniting with 
that church for the present. 
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OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 


BIBLES 


You will find an Oxford Teach- 
ers’ Bible, with its wonderful 
References and Helps, an inval- 
uable aid in preparing interest- 
ing and helpful Sunday School 
lessons The Helps are arranged 
in alphabetical order, like a 
dictionary. They are accurate, 
comprehensive and up-to-date. 


cAt All Booksellers 
Catalog upon request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street 
New York 


TWO BOOKS BY MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


Illustrated with carefully selected portraits. 
of women who had 


Greathearted Women 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— Ms 2 VISION, 2nd in 


following it made a great mark on their day and 
generation. The author has the rare gift of putting 
into concise, attractive, and readable form the most 
striking and interesting characteristics of each of the 
fine women she here describes. It is a book both to 
be read through and to be turned to again and again 
for better acquaintance with each of its heroines. 


Sixteen life-stories 


7 Life-portraits of twenty 
American Leaders of the men who have 
made America great. Not 
only boys and girls, but parents and teachers, will 
here find in attractive and readable form just what 
one would like to know about each of these great men 
who have helped to make our country what it is to-day. 


Each $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


THE UNION PRESS 


1816 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 


of our new Christmas Services 
Christmas Helper, No. 8, 15c. 
Songs, Exercises, Recitations, 
Christmas Story, 25c. 
Cantata (easy) for school or chorus. 
His Star, 25c. A song story. 
In the Garden — By C. Austin MIveEs. 


On Victor No, 18020; Columbia, 78026. 
Edison, 80520, Sheet music, 25c at all dealers 


Hall-Mack Co. p 
Hoe ee eee in, 1018-20 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


A Book for Business Men and Women 


Roger W. Babson’s 


FORWARD-LOOKING WORK 


Fundamentals of Prosperity 
WHAT THEY ARE---WHENCE THEY COME 


A book much needed to-day, by the President of Babson’s 
Statistical Organ zation, on “‘Strengthening the Founda- 
tion.’’ WORTH MANY TIMES JTS COST! 


BOARDS, NET $1.00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ay. N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicag 
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Mounds Park Sanitarium 


201 Earl.Street 


Midway Hospital 
* 389 N. Snelling Ave. 
St. Paul Minnesota 
Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS 
Departments: 


Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 


Laboratories: 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood 
Chemistry, Electrocardiograph. 


Training School for Nurses 


“TI wasn’t getting an egg; now I am getting 10a 
day,’’ writes Mrs. Ernest Campbell of Mineral, 
Va. Any poultry raiser ean easily make 
big profits by increasing e979 p».iOHs ae v 
production. Give your hens vest ae, AB Fs 

a few cents’ worth of LE ue 
Reefer’s ‘‘More Eggs,”’ the eZ 

scientific tonic that makes J; 

hens lay all the time. Re- 

sults will amaze you. 


$400,000 oultry raisers now use and praise 
Reefer’s ‘‘More Figgs.’’ But to convince you that it will 
tremendously increase the egg yield of your hens I wi 

send you a full size $1.00 package FREE on this offer. 


Send No Money 


Simply write a postcard or letter today and ask 
for my special free package $1.00 offer. Don’t send any 
money. I will send you two $1.00 packages of ‘‘More 
Eggs.’” You pay the postman HEP delivery only $1.00, 
the price of just one package, the other package being 
free. The Million Dollar Merchants Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo., guarantees if you are not absolutely satisfied 
your dollar will be returned at any time within 30 days 
on request. Sothere is norisk. Just send a letter or 
postcard today for this special free package offer. 


E. J. Reefer nse efer, Bailding 


eee OR: 4 
sera Riese praestterdl a hen te afin 
PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 


ROCHEL’S RERDAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


All Druggists or 
W. EDWARDS & SON 
London, England E. FOUGERA & C2, 


90-92 Beekman St. N.Y. 


WANT ADS 

You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash 
with order. 

WANTED—An energetic man as overseer 
and his wife as cook: also intelligent farm 
hand. All should be Christians and prefer- 


ably Baptists. Address Hudelson Baptist Or- 
phanage, Irvington, Ill. 


WANTED to correspond with men every- 
where who can lecture in the schools on Nar 
cotics-Abstinence. Strong men only. Whole 
time. Good remuneration. The Narcotics- 
Abstinence League, 809 E. Washington St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : 


A VASSAR AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
GRADUATE, with experience, desires posi- 


tion:as pastor’s assistant, church worker, or ° 


director of religious education. L. Morrill, 


615 W. 136th St., New York City. 


Rev. G. HAsSELBLAD, who served as 
student supply in the Coon Creek and 
Russell churches for the summer, has 
been called as pastor and will remain 
until next spring at any rate. A Sunday 
school has been organized in town, and 
most of the services are now conducted 
in the English language. 

Rey. A. G. ANDERSON will come from 
North Dakota to take charge of the work 
at the McIntosh, Fosston, Lengby and 
Queen churches. He will begin Noy. 1. 


Worp HAS JUST BEEN received by Rev. 
J. McFarlane, pastor of the church at 
Austin, that the agitators in Ireland have 
robbed and destroyed his father’s home 
and the homes of nearly all of his rela- 
tives in the North of Ireland. It was 
reported that over 100 homes of Protes- 
tants in that section were robbed and 
destroyed by the Sinn Feiners. 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE FoR Miss Mariet D. 
Barker, who died in San Diego, Cal., Sept. 
7, was held Sunday evening, Oct. 24, in 
the Merrian: Park Church, St. Paul, of 
which she was a member. ‘The pastor, 
Rev. J. J. Runyan, brother-in-law of Miss 
Barker, had charge of the service. A 
chorus choir sang the songs used at the 
funeral service in San Diego. Fitting 
addresses were made by three life-long 
friends of Miss Barker: Miss M. L. 
Randall of the First Church, Miss J. E. 
Blinn, religious director of the St. Paul 
Y. W. C. A., and Mrs. J. M. Johnson of 
the faculty of Macalester College. The 
blue star on the Christian Service League 
flag of the church was changed to gold, 
with tender words of appreciation for 
this beloved sister who had given twenty- 
two years of her life to devoted mission. 
ary service. 


IOWA 


Dr. H. R. BEST HAS ACCEPTED a call to 
the Forest Avenue Church, Des Moines, 
and began his work there on Oct. 10. 
Dr. Best brings to the church a rich ex- 
perience in pastoral and religious organi- 
zation work. For fourteen years he was 
pastor of the City Temple, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. From a little church of less than 
200 members, there developed a strongly 
organized church of about 1000 members, 
housed in an attractive building designed 
to carry out a many-sided program for 
the spiritual, moral and cducational serv- 
ice of the community. While there, Dr. 
Best also conducted the Bible department 
in Sioux Falls College. Previous pas- 
torates were at Winfield, Kans., Nevada, 
Mo., and New York City. He left Sioux 
Falls to go into war work with the Y. M. 
Cc. A., and remained to help with the de- 
mobilization activities. Then the Inter- 
church World Movement called him, and 
he became director of that movement in 
Iowa and Nebraska. Having been almost 
successful in raising its allotment to the 
New World Movement (more than five 
times the amount of the entire church 
budget), and having resolved to raise the 
remaining debt of about $9000 on the 
church building and parsonage, the 
church is within $4000 of the combined 
goal of almost $50,000. Since Mr. Mc- 
Glashan left in May to take charge of the 
campaign in Iowa, remaining to become 
state director for the board of promotion, 
Prof. Fogdall of Des Moines College has 
done a splendid piece of work in leading 
the church, while continuing to serve as 
head of the department of history and 
political science at the college. There 
has been a steady growth in numbers and 
spiritual force. Hopes are high for the 
immediate future. 

Tue IoWA PROMOTIONAL team, consist- 


7 
THE BAY 


ing of Drs. Earl, Hageman, Miteh 
McGlashan, has completed the t 
seventeen associational meeting 
each of these meetings an evenir 
given to the general topic, “Tow, 
tist Ideals.” In connection with ; 
dresses, illustrated song _ slides 
thrown upon the screen. Dr. McG 
the state director of promotion, re’ 
cordial reception in each case and 
ing interest in the New World Mo 
financial campaign. 

Rev. H. Rust of Guthrie Cent 
ordained to the gospel ministry « 
12. Rev. T. A. Searcy was moder 
the council and Rev. C. E. Ha 
clerk. The principal parts were 
lows: Sermon, Rev. T. A. Sea: 
Perry; prayer, Rev. Frank Y 
charge to the candidate, Rev. C. BE. 
ton of Denison; charge to the | 
Rev. C. P. McBride of Rippey. 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Tur Pucetr SounD ASSOCIATIO 
with the church at Puyallup Oct 
Pastor W. P. Osgood and his pec 
tertained with great hospitality | 
delegates and visitors in atte 
Meals were served by the women 
church. Five sessions were held 
W. H. Mumper of Aberdeen, moi 
presided. Sermons were preached 
W. H. Mumper, Rev. C. O. Johns 
Dr. J. F. Watson. In this asst 
also the conference idea was emp! 
Conferences were held on “Spiriti 
in the Churches” and “Business } 
in the Churches,” led by Rey. 
Wightman; on ‘Missionary Hducz 
the Churches,” led by Dr. A. W.., 
on “Baptist Sunday Schools,” led 
T. H. Hagen; on “Woman’s Work 
Churches,” led by Miss Hlsie f 
and on “Evangelism,” led by Re 
Berry. A delightful feature of tl 
ciation was a banquet Wednesd 
ning. Resolutions were passed - 
ing and pledging codperation w 
state convention and its work % 
New World Movement, includi 
campaign for the hundred millio) 
fund. The following officers were 
for the coming year: Moderator, 
H. Mumper, Aberdeen; vice-mo 
Rev. C. T. Goodsell, Olympia; cli 
treasurer, Rev. Addison Self, 
These officers, with Trueman Bi 
Puyallup and Rev. C. O. Joh) 
Tacoma, constitute the executive 
tee. The next meeting will be 
Elma, with Rev. A. J. Jacob 
preacher of the annual serm¢ 
Thursday morning following the’ 
the association, a pastors’ retré 
held under the leadership of D 
Watson, The pastors of the ass' 
with Dr. J. F. Watson, Dr. A. W 
Dr. G. F. Holt and Rev. Fred 
spent the forenoon in prayer | 
change of personal experiences. 1 
a season of heart-searching. 
ence of the Lord was manife 
brethren spoke of personal ne 
problems... They separated with 
ing that it had been a profita 
sion, and they are hoping to hav 
lar retreat following the evangel 
ference which is to be held in § 
November, to include all the P 
Western Washington. ; 


mber 6, 1920 


{ELLINGHAM Bay ASSOCIATION met 
e First Church of Bellingham 
41. It was greatly regretted that 
M. McPhail, the pastor, was sick 
ible to attend the associational 
3. The churches of the associa- 
ve well represented and in their 
spoke of many encouragements 
progress that has been made. 
ureh entered into the campaign 
qgundred million dollar fund, four 
hurches going over the top. In 
yciation, as in the others, the con- 
idea was emphasized. There were 
ces on “The Problems of Our 
ion,” led by Rev. John E. Kanaar, 
missionary in the association 
, “A Standard Financial System 
Jhurches,” led by Dr. G. F. Holt, 
of promotion; on “The Denomi- 
\Program as Related to _ the 
3,’ led by Dr. J. F. Watson; and 
angelism,” led by Rev. Fred 
irector of evangelism. One after- 
sion, dealing with various phases 
romen’s work, was presided over 
,G. B. Begley, chairman of the 
committee of the state board of 
n. Addresses were given by 
F. Felth, pastor of the Swedish 
‘Bellingham; Dr. G. F. Holt, Rev. 
fagen, Rev. Fred Berry, Dr. A. 
>and Miss Hlsie P. Kappen. Ser- 
wre preached by Rev. J. E. Noft- 
. J. F. Watson and Rey. Fred 
he following officers were elected 
coming year: Moderator, Rev. 
‘thery, Ferndale; vice-moderator, 
id Lane, Bellingham; secretary- 
waekevy. N. J. Barnes, Sedro- 
' These, with Mrs. Eva R. Bailey 
onner and Mrs. Herbert Fisher 
igham, constitute the executive 
‘ce. The association will meet 
ar with the David Memorial 
‘Mt. Vernon. The preacher of 
al sermon will be Rev. L. L. 
' Bellingham. Resolutions were 
ndorsing the work of the state 
m and the denominational pro- 
‘cluding the supplemental cam- 
November for the hundred mil- 
ar fund. A fine spirit prevailed 
‘ut all the sessions. 


), A. NeTHERY, pastor at Fern- 
nuch encouraged with the spirit 
urch and the outlook. Recently, 
‘'s to the building and the pur- 
a piano, $1000 has been spent. 


. J. BARNEs is in the second year 
‘astorate at Sedro-Woolley. He 
he largest membership, congre- 
nd Sunday school in the history 
urch. In the past few weeks he 
ized twenty candidates. He is 
'§ an outstation and has had 
mday meetings in a local fac- 


(HURCH AT BLAINE, Rev. E. C. 
stor, during the past year has 
lve weeks of special meetings. 
sonverts have been baptized. 


L. Pertncer has just completed 
’S service with the church at 
md. There has been an upward 

the different departments of 
and with a hopeful spirit the 
$8 looking forward to progress 

A new furnace has been in- 
ad the basement rooms of the 
re being fitted for service of dif- 
partments of the church. This 
the building in good condition. 
untary work has been put into 
provements, the sound of saw 
ner often being heard by those 
cinity until ten o’clock at night. 
ch expects to hold special evan- 


gelistic meetings beginning November 24. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE in noting that the 
increase of the salary of Rev. Edker Bur- 
ton of Centralia was $300 instead of $250, 
as announced in THe Baptist recently. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


On Oct. 4 THE WOMAN’S MISSIONARY 
department of the First Church, San 
Diego, held an all-day study class to which 
were invited interested members of nine 
other Baptist churches of the city and 
vicinity. The forenoon program was a 
pre-view of Diffendorfer’s “The Church 
and the Community,” the book which is 
to be studied during the coming months. 
Different women reviewed different chap- 
ters. After an appetizing luncheon served 
in the church parlor, Mr. Wells opened 
the afternoon program with a brief talk, 
the keynote of which was noblesse oblige. 
Mr. Havrah Hubbard gave an address 
upon the value of simple neighborliness, 
and Miss Miriam Besley spoke out of long 
experience as factory worker and director 
of a course of training for employment 
secretaries. An enjoyable program of 
music was arranged by Mrs. Lange. In 
the necessary absence of the pastor, Dr. 
L. A. Ferris of the First Methodist Church 
closed the discussion of the problems 
touched upon by Diffendorfer in chapters 
five and six of his book. 


Bucknell University 


The few weeks that have passed since 
the opening of the semester’ have made 
definite impressions. The first is that 


‘Bucknell University is facing the fact, 


as are most colleges, that no longer is 
the question for consideration how to 
secure students, but how to afford ade- 
quate facilities for all who desire to enter 
the college. The registration of the 
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Church and Sunday 
School Equipment 


Church Furniture 


Pews and Pulpit Furni- 
ture made according to our 
own or architect’s design. 
Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Ideal chairs of uniform 
design for all grades. Special 
Class Tables, Register Boards, 
holding Chairs, Platform Fur- 
niture. 

Chureh and Sun- 
day School Furniture 
of every description. 


Write for Catalog B 


& DELONG 
SVOBODA 
COMPANY 


Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indivi 


tf 


HURCH FURNITURE # 


Pews. Paulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept. 17 Greenville, Til. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


1) and disposal. 


GS 


Che Church Beautiful 


HOUSANDS of churches in America have been rendered more beautiful 
and inspiring by the workmanship and designing of our seating department. 


All of their experience and training gained through these many years of de- 
voted application to the finest traditions of their-art is at your command i 


We shall consider it an honor and a privilege if we can be of any assistance 
to you in the building or refurnishing of your church edifice. 


: ; { 
; Amprican Seating Company 


Ve 

Yr ps =, 

(ares Sur -- Vn eee «ee 
— 


we 


b Exclusive Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Furniture | 
GENERAL OFFICES, 1040 LYTTON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. iH 
Ce ; Sales Offices in All Principal Cities te 


PAA 7 ~—— 


at Manufacturer’s Prices. 


foot wood. 


<i 
: all soft coal. 


webb 


Hef fy ety - 


Horizontal Furnace 


BOVEE FURNACES 
Pipeless and Regular Piped 

Both Upright and Horizontal. 25 years on the market. Sold 

Upright Furnaces burn all kinds 

of coal, coke or wood. Horizontal Furnaces burn four 

Have 17x21-in. Double Doors. 

Write us for full description and Catalog. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


Also burn 


85 West 8th St. 


Waterloo, Iowa Upright Pipeless 


New Book 


Where Are They? _What Are They? Are They? 


D C = t WITH Lj = ? 

an the Dead Communicate ts: Living = 
DR. I. M. “Read this book ...an amazing, fascinating, eye-opening discussion from 

Haldeman’s a Biblical standpoint.’’— Watchman-Examiner, Cloth, $1.25 net 


At All Booksellers—F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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young women was closed in the latter 
part of June. The young men have filled 
every available room. 

This increase necessitates an increase 
in the faculty. The chair of English lit- 
erature, made vacant by the late Prof. 
Perrine, has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Amos L. Herold. Prof. Herold 
is a graduate of Washington and Lee. 
He has pursued graduate studies at Col- 
umbia and has been on the teaching staff 
at the University of Cincinnati. The de- 
mand for work in Romance languages 
has required the addition of two profes- 
sors in that department. The first is 
Prof. E. Belfort S. de Magalhaes. He is 
a graduate of Spencer College, Brazil. 
After pursuing graduate work at Har- 
vard, George Washington, and Univer- 
sity of Virginia, he was appointed a 
member of the faculty of Lafayette Col- 
lege, whence he comes to Bucknell. The 
other professor in the Romance depart- 
ment is Miss Genevieve Boland, B. A., 
University of Maine, and Ph. D., Clark 
University. She has taught in several 
colleges and traveled abroad. In addi- 
tion to these professors, several in- 
structors have been added to the faculty 
to fill vacancies and to meet the de- 
mands of the increase in students. 

The other impressions received from 
this increase is that the Baptists are 
small in number—small compared with 
the possibilities in Pennsylvania. While 
there are more Baptists at Bucknell than 
there are adherents of any other one de- 
nomination, the proportion is far too 
small. And as Pres. Hunt has said to the 
Baptists, we do not regret so much that 
there are so few Baptists at Bucknell 
as we do that, comparatively speaking, 
there are so few attending any of the 
colleges in Pennsylvania. However, in 
Pres. Hunt’s attitude and position in the 
denomination we see a promise of a bet- 
ter day for Baptist education in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Grand Island College 


The school year has opened with an 
increased attendance over last year. This 
increase is due largely to the interest 
taken by .the residents of the city of 
Grand Island in sending their young peo- 
ple to the local institution rather than 
to a distant school. 

In the absence of a president, the ad- 
ministrative duties have fallen on the 
shoulders of Dean Firth, and they are 
peing acceptably taken care of by him. 
The trustees are in active search for a 
man who is broad enough and stable 
enough to lead this growing institution 
out into the real heritage that awaits it. 

The teaching staff in general is as it 
was last year. Miss Mabel Blatz takes 
the place left vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. Mason. She comes from the 
University of Illinois, where she was 
student-secretary of the Y. W. C. A. She 


is well fitted for this work in English, 


as She has taken special post-graduate 
work in Columbia University. The 
mathematical department is being con- 
ducted by Miss Harriet Anderson, a 
graduate of the Iowa State College, who 
has also taken post-graduate work in 
Columbia University and the University 
of Washington, D. C. For the past two 
years she has been assistant personnel 
officer in the ordnance department at 
Washington, D. C. Miss Lucy Miller, a 

raduate of Highland Park College, Des 
, & Iowa, takes up the work in the 
% rtment of Romance languages. She 
took her post-graduate work in the Uni- 


versity of Iowa and has been teaching at 
Simpson College, Indianola, Ia. Mr. Roy 
H. Boyer, our new athletic coach, has 
had training in this country and in 
Europe as a trainer of men and is mak-, 
ing his department a vital part of our 
school life. 


Extensive improvements have been 
made during the summer. The entire 
basement has been renovated. A new 


roof has been put on the administration 
building. The chemical laboratory has 
been fitted with new tables, and new 
apparatus is now arriving, so that with 
the improving that was done last year 
in the biological department, the scien- 
tific part of the school is now well 
equipped and able to do work equal to 
that of any other institution of its size 
and as good as that done in larger insti- 
tutions, though not so extensive. 


Divinity School of the Univer- 


sity of Chicago 
By P. G. MopE 


A noticeable feature in the life of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago has been the large and increasing 
attendance of students fitting themselves 
for missionary service. No less signifi- 
cant has been the presence on the 
campus almost every quarter of scores 
of missionaries on furlough. What makes 
the institution attractive to these mis- 
sionary workers is the fellowship of the 
cosmopolitan. student body, the emphasis 
that is placed upon social service, and 
the wide range of courses scheduled not 
only in the Divinity School proper, but 
in the several departments of the uni- 
versity. 

To meet the needs of this important 
body of missionary students, it has been 
felt for some time that we must have 
an instructor whose attention shall be 
devoted exclusively to the field of mis- 
sions. In addition to his own courses 
upon missions, it is expected that he will 
correlate all the courses’ scheduled 
throughout the university that bear upon 
the training of the foreign, home and city 
missionary. He will act as counselor to 
graduate students, directing them amid 
the wide range of electives offered in 
the university at large. He will exercise 
oversight over undergraduates preparing 
for missionary work. It is hoped that he 
will have some time for undergraduates 
in institutions other than the University 
of Chicago. 


A recent statement by Pres. Judson 


announces the appointment to this posi- 
tion of Rev. Archibald G: Baker, assist- 
ant minister of the Hyde Park Church, 
Chicago. Mr. Baker is a Canadian by 
birth and the son of a Baptist minister. 
He received his arts and theological 
training in McMaster University, Tor- 
onto. Upon graduation he proceeded to 
Bolivia, where for eleven years he gave 
himself to the establishment of an im- 
portant educational Baptist mission. He 
served also as professor in the American 
Institute, Le Paz, Bolivia, and as presi- 
dent of the Peniel Hall Mission to the 
Indians of Bolivia. When the Bolivian 
government was contemplating the es- 
tablishment of a subsidized school to 
compete with the existing Jesuit institu- 
tions, it was to Mr. Baker that they 
turned, inviting him to become its head. 
He has rendered important translation 
service to the American Tract Society, 
and only a few weeks ago declined an 
overture to become national secretary of 
coéperation and education for Mexico. 


TH ECS 


Mr. Baker’s addresses upon — 
have shown not only a thorough y 
standing of all that relates to 

America, but a _ scientific sréstie 
problems of world missions. ¥ 


Obituary i 
MINNIE A. TURNBULL 


Rarely in private life is one so sin 
mourned. by such a large circle of frier 
is Miss Minnie A. Turnbull of Minne: 
who died on Sept. 30. ; A 

Miss Turnbull was born in Musk 
Mich., March 6, 1866, the oldest of four 
dren. In June, 1884, the family moy 
Minneapolis, where the most of her lif, 
spent. She was graduated from the C 
High School and spent a year at Pill 
Academy. Through books, the inspirat 
great teachers and thinkers, and ext 
travel she became a woman of wide k 
edge and large vision. Her family, on 
ing to Minneapolis, immediately toc 
aetive work in Central Baptist Churcl 
she was soon baptized into its memb 
At that early age her ability was sg 
fest that she was chosen to be secret; 


! 


Sunday school. Gifted with an unuw 

sight into child life and the rare fact 
impressing herself upon children, it wa 
she did her greatest and most far-re;) 


olis Graded Union, and for many 
its secretary and strong suppo 
characteristic thoroughness she too 
in kindergarten work that she n 
come a more. efficient primary te 


cess a large class of young won 
loved Bible study and sought to wi 
class to love it. Her last class was a 
of high school girls who twice und 
leadership won the national W. W. G 
ner. She used to say, ‘“‘Once a mem 
my class, always a member,” and hel! 
part of the secret of her success—she 
let go of a child or a friend thou 
but a passing acquaintance of travel, 
birthday book contained over 600 naz) 
those whose special days she alwa) 
membered with a letter, a card or | 
even in her last sickness. Her fi 
brought back their own little childre} 
they might come under the influence | 
strong personality. 

Once when attending a Sunday-seho 
vention in Mexico she spoke through 
terpreter. A .young girl in the av 
began to ask herself, ‘‘Where have I 
that voice?’’ and finally remembere)) 
she had once been a few weeks in h) 
mary class. Recently a young m 
off for a whole day in Minneapolis 
was he to see her and express to 
gratitude for all she had done for hi 
his family through him, although h 
only in her class for a short time, | 
family, even the drunken father, hac! 
to Christ through her influence. 
tribute! 

She organized a teacher training 


a society that had a remarkable recor] 
was for some time chairman of thé 
Y. W. C. A. committee, and she a 
support of a worker in South Am 
a) sounded the South American 


While Sunday-school and missional 
were the absorbing interests of her li 
was too broad-minded not to recogn 
value and claims of all welfare ; 
was a member of the W. C. T. Usgar 
ing the war was indefatigable in R 
work and other exacting war work 
section of the community. & 

She had a keen sense of right and 
and an immovable and uncompromis} 
herence to what she felt was right. § 
untiring in service to her family, her || 
and the humblest one who needed ht 
Her pastor most fittingly said of her 
supreme characteristic was her deve 
her. Master, and her life was the 
ment of his Spirit going out in Sé 
others. She needs no eulogy; / 
its own eulogy, and the influence of 
lasting monument.’ Of no one coul 
more truly said, “TI have fought a 8 
I have kept the faith; henceforth 
laid up for me a crown of ri 
which the Lord, the righteous 
give me at that day.” 


Karuprine K. } 


ThoBaptist 


_ Published Every Week by the Northern Baptist Convention 


RELIGIOUS BOOK NUMBER 


The New World 


SESE things shall be! a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


Man shall love man with heart as pure 
And fervent as the young-eyed joys 
Who chant their heavenly songs before 
God’s face with undiscordant noise. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mold, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 

And every life shall be a song 

~ When all the earth is paradise. 


—A. F. Symonds. 
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Supplies for Church and Church School 


Scripture Memory Hangers No. 630 


An artistic and most charming series of verse cards. Landscape 
designs with flower garlands, lithographed in full colors on 
heavy art board of highest quality. Tied with a silk cord. Each 
in a strong envelope. Texts are executed in fancy lettering, 
With initials in gold, outlined. Size, 434 x 7% inches. 


A. The One Hundred and Third Psalm (ver. 1-11). 
B. The One Hundred and Twenty-first Psalm. 

C. The Thirty-first Psalm. 

D. The Beatitudes. 

E. Love Never Faileth (1 Cor. 13: 1-7). 

F. The Twenty-third Psalm. 


Dozen copies, $1.25. Single copy, 12 cents 


The 


Beatitudes 


Scripture Reward Cards and Tickets 


Reproduced with full colors on finest stoek 


REWARD TICKETS 


| No. 205. Blessed are the Merciful. Beautiful panorama of 
land and seascapes. Size, 14 x 1% 
# inches. 15 cents a packet of 10, 
postpaid. 


REWARD CARDS 


No. 131. Giving Thanks Always. Landscapes with chickens and 
ducks, Size, 24x 4inches, 15 cents a packet of 10, postpaid. 


Send for catalog illustrating our complete line of 
Reward Cards and Tickets. 


Christmas Offeri 


Zi givest te 
Shir teat in 


Christmas Service 
‘*He Cometh’’ 


This Service is 
a combination of 
poems by C. 
Austin Miles and 
music by Dr. 
Adam Geibel. It 
is sure to satisfy 
the most critical. 
From the first to 
the last there is 
not an uninter- 
esting moment. 
The poems are 
better than the 
average, and Dr. 
Geibel’s music is 
most happily 
wedded thereto, 
making a very 
satisfying com- 
bination, 


ng Envelope 


Uhristnas 
ex. Offering 


Q- 


wy, NPR aches ogee tt 


Address 
Amaunt. 


An entirely new design, lithographed in 
Christmas colors, on strong white paper, Size, 


234 X 384 inches. 40 cents a hundred. 


Special Offering Envelopes, lithographed 
in colors on strong white paper, can be sup- 
plied for the following purposes: 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
Children’s Day, Vacation Offering, 
Birthday Offering, Rally Day, Missionary, 
Cradle Roll, Special Offering. 

40 cents a hundred 
—————————— 


Crannell’s Pocket Lessons for 1921 


Contains all of the International Sunday 
School Lessons fur 1921, with References, 
Daily Bible Readings, and Analyses, Vest 


100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.25; 
12 copies, 80 cents; Sample, 7 cents. 


Order Your Christmas 
Supplies early. Send 
for a copy of our 


pocket size. About two hundred pages clearly ; , 
printed on good opaque paper. Size, 234 X 584 illustrated Holiday 
inches. Substantially bound in cloth. Just . 

the thing for the busy teacher or scholar. Circular 


40 cents, postpaid. 


Just Published—Sent Free upon Request 


“The Church and Sunday School Builder’? our new, big, 120-page, classified catalog 
ARRAS og Si en hn  OchuUrch ANnduStncaveschoolmcupniies! 
Contains descriptions, illustrations, and prices of everything that your church and Sunday school 


should have. Our branches are so located as to give the quickest service possible. Send for 
quotation on whatever you may need. 


Write to our nearest branch 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago 


Los Angeles Kansas City Toronto 


-at Whitehall, Ill. 


La 


THE BAPTES 
PER 


Fresh from the Field 


a a 


Rev. C. N. Heaton of the Sou 
Church, Lansing, Mich., was pleasan{ 
surprised recently when he wag D 
sented with an automobile by his chur 
for use in his rapidly growing parish, 


Mr. Ambrose Swasey, whose phil 
thropies for the support of scientifie ; 
search in the United States and for e¢ 
cational institutions both in Ameri 
and in China are so well known, h 
just notified the Western Reserve 
torical Society of a trust fund of $50,0 
which he has placed with the Cleyela) 
Trust Company for the benefit of the ¢ 
ciety. This splendid addition to the ¢ 
ciety’s funds comes at a most opportu) 
time, and the fact that the income m; 
be used for any branch of the society 
work or expenses as may seem fit, mak 
it even more useful. 


Rev. Robert W. Van Kirk has resign 
as pastor of the First Church, Owatonn 
Minn., the resignation to take effect tl 
last Sunday in November. The chur 
proposes to secure a stated supply for 
period of four or six months before ca 
ing a pastor. | 

The Central Church of Seattle, Was! 
will dispose of its present property ai! 
erect a permanent church building ¢ 
Queen Anne Hill, a fine residential di 
trict. Dr. Frederick W. Carstens has ber 


pastor of this church for the past thri 
years. ° 


Evangelist L. C. Bauer has just clos¢ 
a meeting at Clarksdale, Mo.—the secor 
with this church during the last té 
months. He has an open date for Ja 
uary, 1921, and will be glad to hear fro 
any church desiring to arrange for mee 
ings at that time. He may be addresse 


The following pastoral changes 
Massachusetts churches are noted: Re 
Geo. F. Beecher of Woonsocket, R. — 
goes to the First Church, Lawrence, ar) 
Rev. S. P. Jefferson, after good seryi( 
at Amherst, enters upon his work at tl 
First Church, Framingham. Rey. E. | 
Prescott of Andover has received a una. 


imous call from the church at Newbur 
port. 


In connection with the sixtieth anr 
versary of the South China Mission (| 
the Foreign Mission Society, Mrs. Wr 
Ashmore has prepared a historical sketc 
which is now off the press. This boc 
reviews the planting and training of tl 
churches, evangelistic, educational an 
medical work, Bible translation, beside 
containing miscellaneous material ( 
sreat interest. There are about 185 | 
lustrations in the book, many of the 
full-page. The price is $2 plus postag. 
Orders may be sent to Mrs. Ashmor 
Swatow, China. 


Dea. James A. Failing of the Whit 
Temple, Portland, Ore., died on Oct. 1 
aged seventy-eight years. Mr. Failin 
had been the treasurer of the Orego 
State Convertion since 1900, and we 
for many years treasurer of MeMin 
ville College. He had been a membé 
of White Temple since 1885, and was fc 
sixteen years one of its deacons and fc 
twenty-one years one of its trustees. 


Rev. E. O. Taylor resigns the pa 
torate of the First Church, Yarmoutl 


(Continued on page 1412) 
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A Force for Unity 


ROM Maine to California is a long distance. And 
2 all the way between these are Baptist people and 
Baptist churches. 


How are these people and churches to avoid sec- 
The danger is always present that they 
will become so engrossed in the affairs of their own 
church and association and state that they will fail to 
appreciate or even to understand the thought and the 
achievements of the people of other states. 


An occasional national gathering will not be a suf- 
ficient interpreter. The great majority of our people 
are untouched by such meetings. An occasional ser- 
mon or review of events given by the pastor is good, 
but nobody imagines that it is enough. An interpreter 
which comes into the home week by week is a neces- 
sity. 

And here appears a part of the usefulness of Tur 
Baptist. It is the only Baptist weekly, so far as we 
are aware, that attempts week by week to picture the 
work and thought of the entire convention field. There 
are special letters and reports and news items from 


every section. This news service is rapidly increasing 
in value. The person who will read this news even 
hastily cannot fail to get a vivid impression of the great 
Baptist brotherhood and its doings. 


The Forum has also been playing an important part 
in showing us what the “other fellow,” large or small, 
is thinking. Some of the evidence has been decidedly 
illuminating; letters to be published in the future will 
be no less so. 


Tue Baptist, then, is becoming a great force for 
unity among our Baptist churches. Can it be more so! 
Yes. The pastors generally are among our subscrib- 
ers. What is good for the pastor is good for the lay- 
man. A strong campaign for an increased subscription 
list in every church will greatly forward the movement 
towards unity among Northern Baptists. The time is 
now. Send your list this week. 


In our mail this week is the following: “I am more 
and more delighted with THe Baptist. The paper is 
winning on the field.” 

Boost Tue BAPTIST 


Ee 
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Give Your Pastor a New Book 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 
By VARIOUS WRITERS 
A comparative study “of the most in- 
stinctive and compelling power in our 
twentieth century world’’ according to the 
twenty-odd living contributors from all 
over the globe. ‘‘The whole scope of 
prayer is covered beyond anything under- 
taken in recent times.’’—The United Pres- 
byterian, $4.00 
Read one or two chapters yourself and 
pass it on to the dominie. 


THE PERSONALITY OF GOD 
By JAMES H. SNOWDEN 
Constructs a bridge of thought up to 
God that will sustain and add to one’s 
intellectual sense of his reality. $1.75 
Your minister needs to go into these 
deep things. 


THE AMBASSADORS OF GOD 


By DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 
Dr. Cadman shows his younger col- 
leagues how to take the same few, great, 
experimental truths used by their emi- 
nent predecessors and shape them to the 
acceptance and aid of this generation. 


$3. 
Present to your minister and provide 
him a feast. 


THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 


By DR. CHARLES R. BROWN 
Sets forth the sort of religion which 
Dr. Brown finds makes a steady and 
telling appeal to the right-minded lay- 
man. (Probably) $1.25 
How this preacher does it will be worth 
your pastor’s study. 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 


By ROGER W. BABSON 

(Babson’s Statistical Organization.) 

“TIsn’t the fact that the Church sur- 
vives and prospers under conditions that 
would kill any other industry,’’ says Mr. 
3abson, “‘proof of itself that the Church 
has something worth while?’ 

(Probably) $2.50 

Buy one copy for yourself and give the 

dominie another. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT in the LIFE of TODAY 


By JOHN A. RICE 

Dr. Rice spends his time not with 
verses and texts but with men and move- 
ments, leadership and messages and how 
they may help us meet the living issues 
of these stirring times. 

Will aid your minister not to PUT LIFE 
INTO, but TAKE LIFE OUT of, the Old 
Testament. 

Items for,;Your Next Order 
Slattery: How to Pray...(Probably) $1.50 
McConnell: Church Finance and 

PocialmMthics( i... eee (Probably) 1.50 
Pratt: Religious Consciousness..... 4.00 
Coffin: A More Christian Industrial 

Order 
Fitch: 
Ward: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 


Can the Church Survive.!: go 
New Social Order. ......... 


for this 
Booklet 


“Bibles and Bonds’’ tel] s 
the interesting «story of 
a world wide work and 
a safe investment'yield- 
ing as high as 8%. 


Ask for Booklet B 


American Bible Society 
Bible House Astor Place New York 


In Writing to. Our Advertisers Mention 
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Fresh from the Field 
(Continued from page 1410) 


Me., to accept a call from the Corliss 
Street Church of Bath. 

Mrs. C. H. D. Fisher of Yokohama, 
Japan, is returning to the States in No- 
vember and plans to spend the winter in 
southern California with her daughter 
and family, Mrs. Burgess of Pekin.. She 
may be addressed in care of Rey. F. G. 
Davies, 506 Columbia Building, Los An- 
geles. 

Evangelist Geo. W. Taylor of Los An- 
geles, Cal., assisted by Mr. Elton M. 
Roth, soloist and musical director, and 
Mrs. Taylor, solo cornetist and personal 
worker, has just closed a good meeting 
with the First Church, Hoopeston, IIl., 
Dr. J. R. Very, pastor. The attendance 
was good, and a number of decisions 
were recorded. Many were baptized by 
the pastor during the meeting, and oth- 
ers will be received later. Other churches 
received members and a blessing from 
the meeting. Dr. Very is doing a good 
work on this difficult field. 

Rev. Walter |. Fowle, pastor at Gales- 
burg, Ill., has been called to serve the 
Nebraska State Convention as executive 
secretary and will probably accept. This 
takes from Illinois one of its most hon- 
ored and successful pastors. 

Chaplain Alva J. Brasted, who has been 
in Camp Grant for several weeks, returns 
to his post as senior chaplain at Camp 
Lee. He and Mrs. Brasted are rejoicing 
in the arrival of another son, Donald 
More, born Oct. 4. Captain Brasted was 
one of the Baptist chaplains in attend- 
ance at the Northern Baptist Convention 
in Buffalo, has many friends among the 
Baptist pastors, and retains a deep in- 
terest in his denomination’s life. ° 


He Is El Shaddai 


By KATHERINE GLOSS JEFFERS 
HE needs and opportunities of the 
hour are our challenge. The great 
program which constitutes our response 
may appeal to us as being superhuman 
and impossible. But we have abounding 
wealth, and the great spiritual resources, 
the dynamic of prayer and the power of 
the Holy Spirit. ‘ 
Let us remember that He is Hl Shaddai, 
the almighty God. His kingdom changes 


- not—“‘he sitteth King forever.” 


We are facing a wonderful tomorrow. 
Generations yet unborn will mark this as 
that great day of the Lord when the re- 
deemed of all the nations shall sing: 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 
Webster City, Iowa. 


Promoting Spiritual Health 
By CAarEY W. CHAMBERLAIN 
Pastor of the First Church, Beverly, 


Massachusetts 
HE latest report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation summarizes efforts to 


eliminate disease and promote public 
health in all the world. The following 
are significant sentences: “Disease rec- 
ognizes no national borderlines. The war 
against disease is a world war. The 
health problems of the remotest land 
concerns all people.” 

What is said about disease in this re- 
port is equally true concerning moral 
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evil. As one of the great denominatio. 
Baptists must do a large part in 7 
moting spiritual health the world oy 
The needs are so great that our | 
should be more than $100,000,000 
than less. We have made a good 
ning; now let us see it through! 


Short Talks on Invest. | 
ments | 


By Lee B. Dory 


Shifting from War Loans to 


Peace Issues | 


UT of about $21,500,000 total Liber 

and Victory Bond issues, the Unit 
States Government has already redeem 
about $1,900,000,000 or nearly 9 per ce) 
Part of these have been turned into t| 
treasury in payment of federal inher 
ance taxes. Some of the issues are } 
ceivable at par for that purpose provid| 
they were held for a certain time befo 
the holder’s death. Although the figur 
for this item are not given, it is beliey 
the bulk of the bonds redeemed ha 
been bought in the market by t 
treasury at prevailing prices. A go 
stroke of business for Uncle Sam, thou; 
it has provoked considerable criticism. 


Within the past two months the va 
ous Liberty issues have shown gains 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent in pri 
over the low point reached in the ear 
summer. ‘Present prices are still ve 
favorable from the investor’s standpoi 
several issues selling at prices whi 
yield from 5 per cent to’ 614 per cent. 

England and France have also be 
cleaning up part of their war debt. ( 
Oct. 15 the half billion dollar Ang] 
French loan which was floated in 19 
matured. It has been paid in full. En 
land provided for its half, apparent 
without undue effort, and France ft 
nished $150,000,000 and obtained the 1 
maining $100,000,000 by selling th 
amount of 8 per cent bonds in th 
country. ‘ 

By this payment a large amount 
capital was released for reinvestmer 
which called forth a number of new n 
and bond issues. = | 

Especially has this been _ noticeab 
among some of the large industries who 
names are household words—Westin 
house, Sears-Roebuck, Diamond Mate 
Swift and Company, Morris, Armour al 
a number of others. Foreign governmen 
also have been selling new issues—No 
way and Denmark, besides the - 
issue mentioned before. 

Practically all have 


sold at pric 


which net 7 to 8 per cent to the invest 
and have béen taken up rapidly. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Sociely 
Our Corporate name is : 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Society’ 
Executive Secretary, Charles L. White g 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant ' 
23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, NY 
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Missionary Sailings for October 


~ 
{EB following missionaries sailed for the field during the 
month of October: 

Oct. 6—on S.S. “France” from New York City to Havre, 
yee: Rev. and Mrs. Oliva Brouillette. 

Oct. 12—on S.S. “Japan” from Vancouver: Rey. and Mrs. 
. Howard and family for Bengal-Orissa; Rev. and Mrs. B. J. 
x<wood and family for South India; Mrs. J. C. Richardson 
‘children for Burma; Mrs. Ida B. Elliott for Burma; Miss 
.M. Gifford for Japan; Miss Irene Pennington for Burma; 
; Minnie B. Pound for Burma. 

Oct. 2i—on S.S. ‘Empress of Asia” from Vancouver: Rey. 
Mrs. H. I. Marshall and family for Burma; Miss Vida Post 
Japan; Miss Ethel L. Lacey for East China; Miss Gladys 
Dorrie for South India; Miss Edna Neher for Philippine 
nds; Miss Margaret Wolcott for South India; Miss Lena 
ns for South India. 


Waiting for the Doctor 


IS hands are small, and his misshapen, pain-racked body 
affords him no power for loud knocking. No one answers 
summons. Perhaps the doctor is asleep, or perchance he 
‘1, possibly, amid the comforts of America, the nearness to 
i hospitals and the inspiration of medical associates, the 
cor does not hear 


} faint call from 
00 miles away. 
ut the little lad 


ts on, as he and his 
ars and mother have 
ted through the 
ts, in the hope that 
(man or woman with 
knowledge of Chris- 
| healing, and the 
se with the gentle 
th and the power to 
1 the pain, may come 
ve it is too late. 
yy, and they alone, 
| open this fast-closed 
r. 
Then the seventy-five 
etors and nurses 
ed for in the New 
cld Movement have 
wered the call the door of our hospitals will all be open 
e, the patient little boy can enter and find—in the big, cool 
4, in the little clean bed—at least the care and skill that 
| straighten the crooked body or that will go with him until 
‘is safe with the Great Physician. 


| Death of Charles M. Alexander 


le E. 0. SELLERS, a personal friend of Mr. Alexander, 
| 


sends us the following appreciation of the singer-evan- 
ist who died recently in England: 
|“Mr. Alexander was unique. Many of his feeble imitators 


‘the heyday of his success thought he succeeded because 
his peculiarities. Hence they mounted chairs, waved their 
‘a flails, and wore long-tailed coats which flapped about 
r legs. 

‘“No one ever accused him of being a great musician—not 
he technical use of that term, and he was but an ordinary 
ist. He wouid have been the last man in the world to claim 
ut musicianship. His great forte was to lead large audiences 
sacred song. In this he had few, if any, equals. It was 
f the gospel song, and that alone, which he used to 
the Christ he loved and served. Overflowing with music, 
found in the gospel song a great and a mighty force where 


_ 


by to move men and to praise and exalt God. He was at the 
same time an indefatigable personal worker. 

Loyally supporting his cultured and consecrated wife 
(formerly Miss Cadbury .of Birmingham, England), they in- 
augurated and made a conspicuous success of the Pocket Testa- 
ment League. This would be a story itself of great interest 
and value. 

“ ‘Charlie,’ as we all loved to call him, had as his God- 
given aid in carrying forward his work a most remarkable 
personality. To know him was to love him. This, together 
with his knowledge of men and belief in the work to which 
he devoted himself, was conspicuous.” 


Overseas Work Not Ended Yet 


SURPRISE to most people is the information that the 
American Y. M. C, A. is still keeping overseas no less than 
615 American men and women engaged in various services con- 
tinuing its wartime activities or derived therefrom. Examples 
in France are the foyer work in connection with the French 
army and the work still being maintained among the Chinese 
coolies, brought from home during the war to serve as burden- 
bearers in the rear of the allied armies and still held in France 
to restore the battlefields to cultivation. In the former branch 
of activity it is proposed to make up a complete staff of French 
secretaries as soon as they ean be trained, but at present there 
are still forty-two Americans helping at the task. With the 
Chinamen there are fifty-one Chinese-speaking Americans, 
mostly former missionaries to China. They are well seattered, 
being assigned at present to forty-nine different localities. 
Sixteen men from the United States are staying with Rus- 
sian prisoners in Germany until the two governments concerned 
can agree on the method of taking them back home. Of course 
the handful of American troops on the Rhine has not been neg- 
lected. The 124 “Y’ men and women attached to those garri- 
sons are a better complement doubtless than any division had 
the benefit of during the war. Poland has had a force of sixty- 
five of the same kind of people cheering on its fighters. There 
are more still—seventy-six—in Czecho-Slovakia. An American 
sailors’ hut is open under “Y” auspices in Constantinople. Rou- 
mania is being served by forty representatives of the American 
association. There are twenty-nine even in Siberia. John R. 
Mott, who is just back from Europe after having seen many 
of these workers at their posts, says that they ought to have 
more credit for their “quiet, unflagging courage and enthusi- 
asm” than those who served through the “thrilling glamour” of 
the war.—The Continent. 


Serious Times for Southern Baptists 


HE above caption is not our own, but is taken from the 

Religious Herald of Richmond, Va., which presents under 
it extracts from a letter received from “one of the best in- 
formed and clearest headed men in the land.” The letter states 
that since July 1 there has been a decrease in the price of farm 
products in this country of between seven and eight billion 
dollars. When the Seventy-five Million Campaign was under- 
taken, there was general prosperity; the money is to be paid in 
the face of a tremendous decrease in values. We quote one 
paragraph: 

“Bver since last spring, when I learned of the determina- 
tion of the banking interests to bring about a drastic deflation 
in prices, I knew that it would prove most disastrous to the 
farmers and ultimately to all others. The situation which the 
Baptists of the South now face is one of extreme danger as to 
the ability to carry on the work projected during the Seventy- 
five Million Campaign. During that era of abounding pros- 
perity tens of thousands of people made pledges which humanly 
speaking it will be well-nigh impossible for them to pay under 
the tremendous losses which have come upon them. The ability 
to meet their pledges will test the religious stamina of a very 
large proportion of the Baptists of the South as it has probably 
never been tested before. Out of their abundance they expected 
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lo give freely; out of their great poverty they must now to the 
utmost extent 0. toeir ability meet their pledges.” 

Such a situation cannot be minimized. It demands the best 
of which men and women are capable. We-know too well the 
spirit of our Southern brethren to have any question of their 
ultimate success in the great enterprise to which they have 
given themselves. But it is no easy thing they are to do for 
their Lord, and we shall look upon the work of the next year 
with the utmost sympathy and shall join our prayers with 
theirs that the money may come, that the spiritual victory may 
be won and that the projected world program may be fully car- 
ried out. 


A Minister’s Prayer 


LORD, when we learn of the great victories for thee which 

thy servants are winning on the foreign fields, our hearts 
burn within us. Our souls are big with wonder at the capacity 
of the men who are doing such marvelous things, and we are 
convinced anew that our place is at home where the demand is 
not so great. But Lord, forgive us for so measuring our task 
on the home field. Open our eyes to the magnitude of our work 
and strengthen us, O Lord, that we may sustain the revelation 
when thou dost make plain to us the demand of wisdom and 
consecration necessary to so present thy word that thinking, 
doubting men of our own land will believe, and believing will 
live for thee. Men are demanding the why of things. They 
refuse platitudes and sweet-sounding phrases. They are saying, 
“We would see Jesus.” Kindle within our hearts an all ‘con- 
suming fire of desire to be ‘‘workmen that need not be ashamed,” 
workmen whom men looking upon will say, “Surely God has 
possessed him; it is not he, but Christ who worketh in him.” 
Hear, O Lord, and answer us; for Jesus Christ’s sake.” Amen. 
—A. A. Gordainier. 


Silent Preachers 


HE Wayside Pulpit of the American Unitarian Association, 

a church “billboard” on architectural lines similar to the 
wayside shrines to be found in the Latin countries, has been 
offered to the executive committee of the forward movement of 
the Unitarian denomination, under the honorary direction of 
ex-Pres. William H. Taft. Beginning this week, the first of 
the series of “mental impressions” for those who read as they 
run will appear simultaneously in front of the 500 Unitarian 
and other liberal churches which use the Wayside Pulpit as 
a weekly medium for church announcements or messages from 
the national headquarters of the denomination. Each message 
is limited, generally, to fifteen words, in large type. By many 
tests this number was arrived at as the limit in words that 
could be absorbed by a passer-by and yet imprint on his brain 
a definite message. Accurate count kept of persons passing the 
Wayside Pulpits puts the number of readers at 2,000,000 a week. 
This furnishes a suggestion for Baptist churches in the larger 
use of the billboard. 


Disturbed Over Open Membership 


HE General Convention of the Disciples of Christ, held 

recently in St. Louis, was greatly disturbed over the ques- 
tion of open membership in the churches of that denomination. 
The question arose in no theoretical way, but from the charge 
that missionaries in China have for some time been practicing 
such membership by receiving into their churches members who 
had not been immersed, thus displaying a spirit of unity of 
which many in the home churches did not approve. 

A resolution that the secretary of the China mission be re- 
called was displaced by a statement prepared by the foreign 
missions board which contained a repudiation of open mem- 
bership and which, it was suggested, should be submitted to 
the missionaries whose opinions were involved in the contro- 
versy with a request that they openly approve of it. Inasmuch 
as the General Convention has only advisory power, some have 
since questioned just the significance of the action taken. 

The Christian Century of Chicago has this to say concerning 
what it calls the “characteristic psychology of a Disciples con- 
vention which leads it to play fast and loose with its convic- 
tions in order to ‘get through another convention’ ”: “Tears, ob- 
scurantism, casuistry, unctuous pietism—these are the means 
by which men and women normally discriminating and 
courageous are both disarmed of their critical powers and awed 
in the presence of a convention crisis. What relief followed the 
passing of this resolution' Wvervbody was shedding geratefn!l 
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tears that the opposing elements were so happily recon 

When the spell was broken men and women began to ask,” 
was that resolution that we passed?” And it regis 
opinion that to attempt to impose a creedal decision up 
missionaries will split the Disciples fellowship in two and 
result in widespread resignations from the service of the Un 
Missionary Society. 


The New Census and Congress | 


HE just-concluded census, which gives the United State 

population of something over 105,000,000, will involve s 
changes in congressional representation. The Senate reme 
the same, as there has been no addition of a state. The re 
sentation in the House is fixed with reference to a ratio of } 
ulation, which will probably have to be increased unless 
House is to be seriously enlarged. The New York Tribune 
an editorial estimate takes the possible ratio of 230,000 a 
basis and shows that the sectional changes will not be seri 
With that ratio Massachusetts and Connecticut would each g 
one congressman and Maine would lose one. New York, } 
Jersey and Pennsylvania would gain two seats each, and Mi! 
gan and Ohio three. In the South, Texas would gain two se 
California would have four. Missouri, probably Kentucky, ; 
Iowa each would lose a seat. The Kast would gain seven, | 
Middle West four, the South four and the Far West five. | 
things now stand, ‘‘there would probably be a net Republi’ 
gain of fifteen in the Electoral College.’—The Congregatiamnl 


A Church That Was Disappointed in Its Allotme 


ERE is the story of a church which was disappointed w) 

it found its allotment in the New World Movement » 
$1500 and started in to raise $2000. It has pledged $2938 ; 
purposes to make it $3000. According to the Minnesota Ann 
of 1919, this church’s property is worth $700 and its local 
‘pense was $578. ' 
church building as sh¢ 
in the cut is 20x26 f 
The story of the e 
paign in the 


great faith in God, 
written word, the Bap 
denomination, and FE 
tist periodicals. It 
a great common-se 
recognition that 
wishing is not enov 
service to fight ¢ 


thats 
“We saw to it that every member of the church was \ 


and takes money and 
informed as to what was wanted. From the time when we 
heard of the movement until the end of the drive, someth| 
was said about the campaign every Sunday. It was definill 
understood that everybody was expected to give something, 
the result that the smallest pledge was $5 (the gift of a sn 
boy), the largest was $200.” What would be the result if ev 


church gave each year an amount equal to its property val 


Mission Schools in Porto Rico 


ERETOFORE most of the missions in Porto Rico have 

considered that it is incumbent upon them to conduct 1: 
sion schools because of the excellent public-school system u 
American supervision. Unfortunately, the public school, W 
all its great success, cannot overtake the illiteracy of the isli! 
because of lack of teachers and equipment. This year one sc 
in the neighborhood of our Santurce Church turned away ! 
children who sought admission to the primary grades. Fi 
another school near our new San Juan Church 800 child! 
were turned away. . 

In the face of this great need, our missionaries could 
remain inactive. In Santurce Miss Owen has opened a kind 
garten in the mornings, and in the afternoons the Porto Ri 
pastor has accepted 100 first-grade children. We do not kt 
how he is going to manage so many, but we know thatt 
is no surer way to the hearts of the people among who 
live than a sineere effort ta serve them. : 


¥ 
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Reading for Spiritual Profit 


BAD the Bible! We do not say this because 
/ it has a pious sound, but because no other 
ik approaches the Bible in its ministry to the 
nan soul. In a Baptist ministers’ meeting 
are reports were being made of books read, one 
hose present stated that he was reading a much 
Jected book—the Bible. The remark was 
eted with a general smile, not because any of 
se present undervalued the Bible, but on ac- 
nt of the flavor of sanctimoniousness which was 
be detected in the good man’s declaration. 
iong the things that may be taken for granted 
4 minister’s love for God’s Word and his fa- 
jarity with it. To him it is more than a source 
spiritual enlightenment and help: it is the de- 
sitory of the truth which he is to declare to the 
yple. From it he learns what he is to speak for 
d to men. 

‘To say that the great source of spiritual help 


'the Christian is the Bible is only to declare . 


at all will admit. There are the religious ex- 
‘iences of that race which, as none other, has af- 
ted the religious life of the world. No religious 
srature is comparable with that of the Jews. No- 
ere else do we find the story of One who is the 
séminent teacher in the realm of religious truth. 
this book are the records of early Christianity 
d of the disciples’ interpretation of their Master 
J his teaching. Every Christian realizes that 
ith in God as his Father and trust in Jesus Christ 
his Saviour root themselves in the sacred scrip- 
"eS. 

‘It is not enough to know this or to admit it. 
jing this we may yet fail to realize upon the 
‘asure which it holds for us. Some read the 
ble to find proof texts with which to bombard 
ir antagonists in theological warfare. Not a 
vy read it from a sense of duty and are satisfied 
th going through a certain portion each day. A 
v study it in an effort to discover errors which 
ty be used to discredit its trustworthiness. Only 
ose who learn from it about God and his thoughts 
¢ men will realize the help which the soul needs 
d which this book has to give. 

Many so-called devotional books have been given 
‘the world. They have large value for some, and 
2 world is richer because they have been’ writ- 
1. It is no disparagement of such books to say 
at in so far as they are substituted for the Bible 
ey do injury. If one has time for these and for 
@ world’s greatest book of devotion, well and 
od; but they cannot take the place of the Bible. 
; best they serve to call attention to the trans- 
rming truths which are given to the world in the 
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Word of God. Those who would find comfort in 
their grief, strength in hours of weakness, hope 
when discouraged, who would know God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, will be helped by nothing so much 
as by thoughtful study of the Book of Books. 


A Nation of Good Sports 

HE presidential election of 1920 is now a mat- 
ter of history. The country, as has happened 
more than once in the past, has by a decisive ver- 
dict decided to take power from one party and give 
it to another. In some respects the election was 
bitterly fought. Heat was not lacking. Men talked 

as if everything depended on the outcome. 

Despite all this, there has been a cheerful ac- 
ceptance of the verdict. Many are disappointed, 
others are exultant, but all take the verdict as final 
and are turning their attention to other interests. 
This is democracy. There are some countries in 
which such a thing could not happen. Feuds would 
follow and perhaps even revolution. 

But we are a nation of good sports. We contest 
vigorously and then congratulate the victor. This 
is the case in baseball and football and indeed in 
all of our sports. The loser hopes for better luck 
next time. Meanwhile he offers his best wishes to 
the victor. There is no more hopeful thing in our 
national life than just this attitude. The will of 
the majority is accepted with but little question- 
ing, and at the same time there is a determination 
that the rights of the minority shall be respected. 

So it is that all of us offer felicitations to 
Harding and Coolidge, wish for them a successful 
administration, and resolve to do our part towards 
making the country prosperous and towards giv- 
ing it the highest, worthiest place possible in the 
councils of the nations. 


A Baptist President 


OR the first time in the history of our country 

a Baptist has been called to the highest office 
in the gift of the people. During the campaign 
little attention was paid to Senator Harding’s re- 
ligious affiliation, and there was no effort to rally 
the Baptist vote to his support. This is as it 
should be. The character of a candidate for this 
high office is of great importance, but his chureh 
relationship furnishes no argument for or against 
his election. In the present case not a few Re- 
publican Baptists supported Mr. Cox because of 
his acceptance of the league of nations as projected 
at Versailles. 

The election turned largely if not entirely upon 
the league of nations. We have had the ‘¢solemn 
referendum,’’ and a great majority of the people 
seem ta he apposed to our entrance into such a 
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league as that which Mr. Wilson brought home 
from France. It is not just clear how large a num- 
her follow men like Senators Borah and Johnson 
in their antagonism to any and every kind of inter- 
uational agreement for the promotion of world 
peace. We question if any considerable number 
of those who voted for Mr. Harding are of this 
class. It seems more probable that the tremen- 
dous majority given Mr. Harding represents a 
fear lest by entering into the league as now pro- 
posed this nation should lose its right to self-deter- 
mination in matters vital to its welfare. This fear 
may or may not have sufficient warrant in fact; 
hut, assuming that it exists, the action of the elec- 
torate on Nov. 2 need not be interpreted as oppo- 
sition to codperation with other nations in promot- 
ing world peace. 

Mr. Harding will bring to his high office not a 
little experience in publie affairs. More than that 
—if we may trust his words—he appreciates the 
greatness of the task to which he has been called 
and looks to God for wisdom and guidanee. As 
our chief executive, whatever our political affilia- 
tions may be, he should have our prayers that he 
may lead the nation in the way of righteousness. 


Standards for the Ministry 


Hk past year has witnessed in various parts 

of the country a quickened interest in the ques- 
tion of standards for the ministry. In some in- 
stances, state conventions have been discussing the 
subject. The Massachusetts State Convention 
adopted standards which are by it suggested to all 
associations in the state as the minimum require- 
ment of all men asking for ordination. 

In the course of the discusion it has been inti- 
mated once or twice that the Baptist churches have 
become the dumping ground for undesirables from 
other denominations. The reference is not to men 
of low or questionable moral character but rather 
to the lack of mental discipline in many of the men 
who look towards the ministry as a lifework. Men, 
for instance, who are not willing to undertake the 
courses of study and reading required of candi- 
dates for the ministry in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church find, it is said, a ready entrance in many 
sections of the country to Baptist pulpits. 

The natural result of low standards or the lack 
of standards will be pastors without balanced judg- 
ment, carried away by fads, at the mercy of any 
strong-appealing leader. Like pastor like people. 
The future character of our Baptist churches is 
involved in this matter of the standards set for our 
ministry. 

It goes without saying that candidates for or- 
dination should be men of sound character, with a 
genuine Christian experience and call to the min- 
istry, and that their views of doctrine should be in 
substantial accord with those commonly held in our 
Baptist churches. 

But beyond this there are certain intellectual 
requirements. The proposition-in Massachusetts 
is to include in these a working knowledge of the 


_ long and toilsome stretch between placing ¢ 
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Kinglish Bible, the equivalent of a High School , 
ucation, a fair knowledge of the great events 
Christian history, and a few other similar thin 
No man who loves the Baptist traditions would 
below this. _ 
What is just as important is the possession 
a willingness to study, a determination, throu 
correspondence courses or in other ways, to phy 
yet deeper the great truths of the Christian fa 
and to know all possible concerning men a 
women and the world in which they live. Nom 
ean lead a congregation for a period of years y 
has not the spirit and method of the student. — 
This matter has been long under discugsi 
‘he time is ripe for action. We invite suggestic 
as to what has been done in various states and wl 
should be done. 


Voting and Giving q 

HOSE who have read the reports of our st 
conventions know how generally and heart 

the state bodies have voted approval of the N 
World Movement and pledged hearty codperati 
in the effort to complete the $100,000,000 fund 
once. This is encouraging, but its significance 
mains to be demonstrated. It takes little effort 
vote in favor of a right course of action. If at 
were to be made, probably every Baptist wo 
vote approval of the Golden Rule; but there is 


approval upon an undertaking and putting tl 
undertaking through. The first costs nothing sé 
a slight muscular exertion; the latter may 
for sacrifice that touches the quick. y 
In pushing the campaign for the completion| 
the fund, attention is called to the large number 
churches which have given nothing. While | 
should leave nothing undone in our effort to indi 
every church to share in this great forward mo 
ment, we may as well face the fact that not 
churches will respond. Some churches have ’ 
cided not to codperate. Out of this number, af 
may experience a change of heart. We must real: 
also that in the numerical statement as to the nu 
ber of churches which have not yet given are 
cluded many that are only aname. They are ¢@ 
ried on our denominational list of churches, I} 
many of them have not so much as wiggled a fing) 
for years. They are dead, and we cannot reas 
ably hope for their resurrection even in answer! 
such a challenge as the New World Movement. | 
The amount to be raised in order to compl! 
the $100,000,000 fund must come largely from thi 
classes: those who have not given at all, # 
whose gifts are distinctly smaller than their abil} 
demands, and those who have given generou. 
already, but who are willing to do more. Each 
these classes has representatives, and the tame 
to bring them face to face with Jesus Christ at 


» 


with the world for which he died. No one whol: 
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sistian world. As men get an adequate concep 
1 of the absolute self-surrender of Jesus to the 
at task of saving humanity, they will come to 
rein his passion. Nothing is of so much impor- 
ce in this campaign as fellowship with Jesus 
cist. Only so will the spirit of self-devotion be 
min our hearts and we come to regard material 
ngs as refuse that we may share with him in the 


nging of a lost world to God. 
Can You Tell the Difference? 


\HE November number of one of our magazines 
eontains an article descriptive of a union 
ich. Accompanying this article is a picture of 
‘members of the church, and underneath is this 
istion: ‘‘Can you pick out the different denom- 
tions?’’ Of course you cannot, for in dress and 
yeral appearance there is nothing to distinguish 
ween a Baptist and a Presbyterian, or between 
Methodist and a Congregationalist. This ques- 
a suggests another question: ‘‘Can you tell the 
ference between a Christian and a non-Christian 
you have to do with people in daily life?’’ Not 
yays or often, perhaps, for they are not tagged, 
1 yet we cannot but feel that there should be a 
ference between the man who is following Jesus 
vist and the man who is not—a difference that 
eals itself in every-day relations. A young man 
h whom we talked recently assured us that there 
a difference and that it is favorable to the non- 
ristian. This young man is a church member, 
This business relations are almost entirely with 
ireh people. Of course, he must be mistaken, 
»he has the notion that church people are more 
seible, unreasonable and generally difficult to 

Salone with than are the people of the world. 
ubtless he has generalized from insufficient data, 
t there is enough in his contention to cause 
yughtfulness. 

‘There are certain virtues—of the common or 
rden variety shall we say?—which a Christian 
yuld exemplify. He should not be rude or lose 
stemper easily or be abusive or be short on cour- 
yy. Applying these tests, are we certain that we 
1 separate the church members from the non- 
urch members among those with whom we do 
Siness on any given day? How about the girl 
lind the counter in the store? Can she be cer- 
‘on that, the woman who treats her discourteously, 
10 is impatient and fretful, not to say insulting, is 
ta member of some church? From the testi- 
my of some of these clerks, we fear that in not a 
W cases the Christianity of some women fails to 
netion on such occasions. 

We are not bringing a railing accusation against 
urch people—far from it; we are simply calling 
tention to certain facts as a warning. Christian- 
ris for the daily life and for every hour of every 
y. It does not consist in profession, but in the 
ere. of aspirit. If our religion does not help 


to be more charitable, cordial, self-controlled 
‘dloving than we would be without it, then some- 


is wrong with our religion. A wise man once 
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wrote that if any man ‘‘seem to be religious and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
this man’s religion is vain.’’ Jesus Christ calls his 
disciples to live out his spirit in human relations. 
In doing this we are giving the strongest possible 
testimony to the worth of the Christian religion. 
To fail to do this causes the world to scoff. 


* 


If those who have sent us reports of state con- 
ventions or news items of other denominational 
happenings discover that their communications 
have been abridged, we trust that they will not be 
too severe in their criticisms of the editors. THE 
Baptist has but thirty-two pages each week. If we 
had twice that number we could fill them and still 
have material left over. At this time of the year, 
when the convention reports are coming in, we are 
in special need of your forbearance and charitable 
Judgment. 


The wise and earnest message from Dr. Aitehi- 
son appearing in this issue should have a careful 
and prayerful reading. Great issues depend upon 
our action. Thousands of self-sacrificing Chris- 
tian workers are watching us with anxious hearts. 
They have gone into the hard places as our repre- 
sentatives. They have been encouraged by our 
committal to a great enterprise. To suffer this 
enterprise to fail, even in part, would add to their 
heavy burdens and sap their courage. We must 
put our program through and do it now. 


One of the results of the recent election which 
will cause all Christians to rejoice is a safe ma- 
jority in each house of congress in favor of the 
present prohibition enforcement law. The liquor 
bodies have indulged in dire threats of what they 
would do, but the Anti-Saloon League officials de- 
clare that the Volstead Act is safe so far as the 
next Congress is concerned. The friends of world- 
wide prohibition are disappointed in the result of 
the temperance campaign in Scotland, as the re- 
ports indicate a general triumph of the liquor 
forces. 


The growing independence of voters finds a 
striking illustration in the vote cast for Gov. Smith 
of New York. With a republican majority in the 
state of over 1,000,000, Gov. Smith, a Democrat, 
failed of reélection by something like 75,000 votes. 
Nothing in the election is mere remarkable than 
this. It is a striking testimonial to the high char- 
acter of Gov. Smith’s administration, and shows 
that voters are less and less inclined to vote their 
tickets ‘‘straight.’’ 

The compelling motive in the life of the Pil- 
grims was religion. One may not understand them 
or their achievements apart from this. The ter- 
centenary therefore gives ministers everywhere an 
unusual opportunity. 
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Some Suggestive Books 
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Religion must grapple the human problems which books set forth, and it is a 
a hopeful sign when so many people are reading such earnest books 


By W.N. 


able reading for the minister. He may explore them 

simply as indicative of popular thinking. The present 

great demand for two books is, however, significant for 
thoughtful Christians. “The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” by J. M. Keynes, and “The Rising Tide of Color,” by 
Lothrop Stoddard, are not written as religious books. But 
religion must grapple the human problems which they set 
forth, and it is a hopeful sign when so many people are reading 
such earnest books. 

“The Economic Consequences of the Peace” is written by 
an English financial expert. He marshals statistics of the 
nations with a master hand. His great argument is that to 
bankrupt Germany is to injure the allies and to deprive them 
of the reparation which Germany should give them. He there- 
fore urges reduction of allied demands to a figure which Ger- 
many can meet in a reasonable time. He further advocates 
the forgiveness by the allies of inter-ally debts. This is to 
relieve the nations of war burdens in order that exorbitant 
taxes may not discourage all production. The proposal that 
America forgive the ten billion loaned to the allies has not as 
yet been hailed with enthusiasm in this country. The author 
is deservedly criticised for offering an adjustment which 
would leave England in possession of all her colonial acquisi- 
tions and of the world’s carrying trade, while expecting such 
generous concessions from all other powers. It should be 
remembered that he resigned from the British delegation to 
the Peace Conference in protest against British demands. This 
gives evidence of his sincere attempt to weigh the cases of all 
nations impartially, even if he cannot quite divest himself of 
the British point of veiw. The book is a powerful plea for 
recognition of world unity and for common acceptance of 
world burdens. It is said that it has influenced the foreign 
office of every nation in Europe. : 

Mr. Stoddard, too, deals with consequences of the peace. 
He goes beyond the merely economic aspects. Few have 
achieved a more striking picture than he gives of the stupen- 
dous losses occasioned by the war and the treaty of Versailles. 
He stuns the reader as he calculates the millions of lives, the 
billions of money and the inestimable spiritual losses by 
which the world has been impoverished. He then notes that these 
losses fall almost entirely on the white race. His main point 
is developed by a comparison of the “rising tide of color’ with 
the “ebbing tide of white,” till the climax comes in his final 
chapter, “The Crisis of the Ages.” His facts must be faced. 
His inferences may be challenged. Facts to be noted are: 
The white third of the human race has political control of 
at least eight-tenths of the earth’s surface. The colored races, 
already twice as numerous as the white, multiply much faster. 
Their overcrowding is rapidly increasing. Many citations 
from their periodicals show that they are bent on acquiring 
relatively empty areas now under white control. Strangely 
enough, white domination everywhere works to increase the 
numerical disparity. Wherever the white man goes, he im- 
proves living conditions, does away with causes of famine, 
flood and disease, and so removes checks upon colored multi- 
plication. The gratitude of the darker-hued men is far 
exceeded by their resentment at the overbearing exclusiveness 
of the whites. All these points are elaborated and substan- 
tiated most effectively. The situation is portrayed as growing 
progressively tenser. Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1904 
announced that yellows could defeat whites. Ferment was 
spreading through Asia when Armageddon burst. The white 
nations, guardians of all the finest products of civilization, 
masters of the seas and of the scientific clues to nature’s 
secrets, locked in a death grapple, utilized every resource of 
civilization to destroy one another’s finest manhood. What 


wonder that through Asia ran the whisper, “The East will see 
the West to bed?” 


Be sellers do not necessarily furnish the most profit- 
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Mr. Stoddard’s hope for the preservation of the price} 
values of European culture rests on three proposed lines 
action: 1. A revision of “the wretched business of Versaill 
2. Some equitable recognition of racial spheres. 3, Rigor 
regulation of immigration. Underneath all these is the re; 
fundamental pleading for a deeper and more unyielding r 
consciousness on the part of the white man. It is the emphe 
on the facts of race distinction as the most basic in hun 
nature that gives the book its melancholy effect. Race cle 
age and economic pressure are the two great forces accep 
by the author to explain human phenomena. He singula 
fails to give due credit to the spirit of adventure in 
much-praised white race. He neglects the religious impul 
that have contributed so largely to the culture of which > 
whites are the custodians. One leaves the book with 
impression that human development rests on an alm 
mechanically materialistic progress. Now a_ mechani 
theory should have unimpeachable mathematical premis 
But Mr. Stoddard’s figures invite very different inferences, 

The book will make a tremendous impression upon ° 
world outlook of any thoughtful reader. It challenges Ch 
tians to a new view of the world task set them by their Le 
After digesting this book, it will be tonic to take up, — 
change, two admirable small books for Christian study class 
Mr. Fah’s “America’s Stake in the Far East” is a very fr 
mentary collection of extracts bearing upon the same m 
question as Mr. Stoddard’s book. Many of the same stand 
books are used, but Mr. Fah’s quotations from periodicals ; 
notably more up to date. Through the compilation run 
feeling for the soul beneath all shades of cuticle that sensi 
lightens the depression occasioned by the “Rising Tide.” 4 
Y. M. C. A. is to be congratulated on the material of this te 
book. For a helpful religious note, turn to Mrs. Helen Barr 
Montgomery’s “The Bible and Missions,” prepared for wome 
mission circles. The so-called “newer theologians” have lc 
wished for someone who should have the gift to combine | 
vital human interest of the newer biblical interpretation w 
the moral passion and reverent devotion nourished by 1 
older views. One must read this little textbook of Mrs. Mo 
gomery’s to get an adequate idea of the beautiful simplic 
with which she has attained the desire of the theologians. | 

There is cheer in realizing that people are today thi 
ing as deeply as is indicated by the sales of the first two boo 
There is inspiration in knowing of the wide use of these fai 
enkindling study manuals. : 
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Course of Reading and Study 
| 

For Non-College Men Looking Forward to Ordinatio 
BY MARTIN S. BRYANT :| 


FIRST YEAR 


English: “Oral and Written English—Book One,” by Pott 
and Jeschke (Ginn and Company, Chicago). Z| 
Biblical: “The History of the Hebrews,” by Sandé 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City). “Our Modern De 
to Israel,” by Baldwin (Sherman, French and Company, Br 
ton). Written analysis of the Gospel of Luke. | 
_ Historical: “A Short History of the Baptists,” by Ved 
(American Baptist Publication Society). { 
Theological: “The Meaning of Prayer,” by Fosdick (An 
ican Baptist Publication Society). “The Meaning of Faith,” | 
Fosdick (American Baptist Publication Society). _} 
Practical: “The Making of the Sermon,” by Pattisi 
(American Baptist Publication Society). 
Social: (Select one.) “Using the Resources of the CO 
try Church,” by Groves (Y. M. C. A. Press, New York City 
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» Redemption of the City,” by Sears (American Baptist 
ieation Society). 

Bducational: “The Modern Sunday School and Its Present- 
Task,” by Cope (Pilgrim Press, Boston). 
Missionary: ‘‘Following the Sunrise,” 
rican Baptist Publication Society). 


SECOND YEAR 


English: ‘Oral and Written English—Book Two,” by Pot- 
and Jeschke (Ginn and Company, Chicago). 

Biblical: “The Ideal of Jesus,” by Clarke (Charles Scrib- 
5 Sons, New York City). Written analysis of Paul’s letter 
ae Romans. 
‘Theological: 


by Montgomery 


(Select one.) “The Christian Religion in Its 
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Doctrinal Expression,” by Mullins (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society). ‘“An Outline of Christian Theology,” by Clarke 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City). 

Historical: “A History of the Christian Church,’ by Walker 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York City). 

Practical: “How To Be a Pastor,’ by Cuyler (Baker and 
Taylor Company, New York City). 

Socials “Christianity and the Social Crisis,” by Rauschen- 
busch (George H. Doran Company, New York City). 

Educational: “The Educational Ideal for the Ministry, by 
Faunce (Abingdon Press, New York City). 

Missionary: ‘“‘The Pastor and Modern Missions,” by Mott 
(Student Volunteer Movement, New York City). 

Champaign, Ill. 


Books as Ministers’ Helpers 
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T has long been recognized that certain types of books 
produce a corresponding impression on the reader—a 
Carlyle arouses, while a Wordsworth quiets and soothes. 
That luminous brochure entitled “The Confession of a 
wntist,” written by a brilliant scientist at the suggestion of 
‘Faunce, who was at that time her pastor, has come as a 
n in the night to many a person who was struggling with 
milar difficulty of reconciling scientific fact and knowledge 
1 a fading faith. 
‘There are some who have been fascinated by Christian 
mce of by some other “ism” for no other reason than that 
yresents a certain definite philosophy of experience, and 
t people demand a system of thought, thereby establishing 
‘truth that doctrine will ever hold a prominent place in 
Christian church. Some of us can enumerate those who 
e been restored to the Christian faith by reading, at the 
chological moment, some short history of philosophy, being 
2d from an irrational system of thought which at last 
ld prove both unsatisfying and humiliating. Dr. Arthur 
Rogers’ book “A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy,” 
soncise and practical. It helps us to keep our balance of 
d to know that some of these “isms” are as old as Hindu- 
“The Philosophy of Loyalty,” by Josiah Royce, is well 
‘th re-reading today. He calls Christianity a religion of 
uty. Loyalty to what? Loyalty to the truth; that is, to the 
‘h relatively, not absolutely—the truth as we see it. No 
man can grasp the whole truth of the universe. 
‘It would be wise for most of us to seek to obtain a deeper 
‘ght into the teachings of the most noted philosopher of 
; day. He is giving a solar plexus to the old mechanical 
eme which has dominated thinking for the past generation. 
vould seem that his central teaching of the “Vital Impulse” 
1 yein which may profitably be mined. Some of us in col- 
2 and university have spent semesters in the studying of 
hte, Hegel and Kant. Now, why not spend some time trying 
probe the system of this thinker who promises so much? 
uld it not be well for us ministers in our conferences and 
ceats, to ask some professor or possibly one of our number 
take an hour a day in presenting the salient features of 
*gson’s system of thought? Dr. Eduard Le Roy has given a 
uable interpretation of his philosophy, and Dr. Lucius Hop- 
s Miller has written some gripping facts in the book, 
ergson and Religion.” This book ought to help many who 
hungry for facts and for faith, but who have not yet been 
e to reconcile them. 
| “The Rising Tide of Color,” by Dr. Lothrop Stoddard, is 
ng widely read. The book contains a fund of information. 
=) keen analysis of the Nordic races, the questionable results 
‘the war upon the white races, the influence of the Tartars 
nistory, the imperative change of view concerning our “tacit 
umption of permanent dominion over Asia” and concerning 
' Asiatics’ dreams of migration to white lands—all these 
ts and many others are so arrayed and presented that one 
._* to think more deeply on these vital issues. 
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Pastors who are awake are interested in knowing what other pastors are reading. 
One of our most thoughtful pastors speaks here of books which he has enjoyed 


By JOHN G. BRIGGS 


While a student, the writer asked one of the leading 
Hebrew scholars of our land: “How much time should one 
devote to novel-reading?” The answer came quick as a flash: 
“The danger is in reading too much rather than too little.” 
Heeding that injunction, there is one novel which is said by 
competent authorities to be one of the best in several years— 
“The Undying Fire,” by H. G. Wells. Since his change of 
view during the war, he has so pawed and raved over the 
theology of the church, and his crude-views have in turn been 
so beaten and torn by certain theologians, that many have 
lost the import of his works. He feels now that the spirit of 
God is burning in him, that all things fall into place under 
God, but only with God. God fights with men against blind 
force. 

If you wish a splendid biography, read “The Biography 
of John Fiske,” by John Temple Clark. Fiske’s desire from 
childhood was to trace God’s providence in history. Early he 
revealed a power to catch a vital truth behind dogma. He 
said: “We must believe in a Being higher than humanity 
even as the heavens are higher than the earth.” “For my 
own part, I believe in the immortality of the soul not in the 
sense in which I accept the demonstrable truths of science, 
but as a supreme act of faith, in the reasonableness of God’s 
work.” 

“The Outlook for Religion,” by Dr. W. E. Orchard, espe- 
cially in the opening and closing chapters, has some illumi- 
nating suggestions on the new age of science in which we 
are living and on the need of the ecclesiastic understanding 
the mystic, and vice versa. 

Burnett Hillman Streeter has given to the reading world 
some able productions by notable thinkers, in the books, 
‘Immortality’ and “The Spirit.’ He seeks to coordinate 
scientific, physical and biblical research. In these volumes one 
obtains some valuabls information on spiritualism. 

“Spiritualism, a Delusion,” by Pres. BE. Y. Mullins, is a 
short but comprehensive book which ought to prove helpful 
to place in the hands of Christian people who are apt to be 
carried away in this wave of often uncanny interest in spirit- 
ualism. 

“The Newton Chapel” contains a series of short talks 
delivered by members of the faculty of Newton Theological 
Institute. If I were a deacon in a church where preaching 
could not be obtained every Sunday, I would seek out the 
best reader to present, following the Bible-school hour, one of 
these gems of biblical, spiritual and social truths. 

“The Political Relations of Christ’s Ministry,” by Stephen 
Liberty, is a most informing book on Jesus’ struggle with 
pharisiaism and externalism and materialism, which are ever 
with us. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning the book now four 
years old but ever new—“The Jesus of History,” by T. R. 
Glover. It brings messages as bright as the sunlight that 
comes streaming through the gates in the morning; fresh as 
the breeze from hilltops. 
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“The Good Man and the Good,” by Mary Whitson Calkins, 
presents the Christian virtues in their social relations. The 
pugnacious boy, the unsocial girl and the self-centered citizen 
are failrly but keenly dealt with. The relation of the indi- 
vidual to the community is well summed up in the words of 
Mary Antin: “The country is for all the citizens, and he is 
a citizen.” 

“The Coming of the Lord,” by Dr. James H. Snowden, is 
a book which, it seems to me, we ought to read. You may 
not believe it all any more than I do, but it may save us from 
being too dogmatic concerning a-subject over which Christian 
men have honestly differed from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian centuries. The author shows that men may believe most 
hopefully and lovingly in the coming of the Lord and yet not 
be able to accept another man’s interpretation. 

“Outspoken Essays,’ by Dean W. R. Inge, fairly palpi- 
tates with life as this throbbing mystic is fighting for a 
spiritual religion and hits with no uncertain blows the man 
who places the form and the letter ahead of the spirit, no 
matter whether that man be an Anglican, a Catholic or a 


Recent Reading 


During the past year the author of this article has been more keenly con- 
cerned than ever in the question of the supply of an adequate ministry 


By CLAIBORNE M. HILL 


OU ask me about religious books I have been reading. 

Your request: turns my thoughts back over recent 

months for an answer to two questions: “What have 

I read?” and “To what profit have I read?” Both are 
searching. Perhaps I should be thankful that you do not ask 
for the complete result of my search. But here is my response 
io your inquiry: a few titles with brief comment. 

Not long ago, down where the waves of the Pacific beat 
on the pebbled beach at Carmel, I read, mostly aloud to a 
sympathetic friend, “Pastoral and Personal Evangelism,” by 
Dr. Chas. L. Goodell. The book is not new, of course, but a 
renewed interest in the subject he discusses led me to take 
up Dr. Goodell’s book. That interest the book greatly 
increased. It made me feel that I would like to repeat the 
experience of earlier years when I preached a hundred ser- 
mons in a hundred days and saw scores confess Christ. The 
book has the appeal of reality. It manifestly was the fruit 
of experience. You feel that its principles will work, because 
they have worked, and you are made to wish for an oppor- 
tunity to put them to the test. 

I have to thank Dr. Sears for his book, “Edward Judson, 
Interpreter of God.” When I was a student I read with thrill- 
ing interest of Dr. Judson’s great venture of faith in going 
with Christ’s message to the crowded poor of New York. In 
those youthful days I heard him speak only once, but I have 
never forgotten the occasion, his noble countenance, his per- 
fect utterance and his convincing message. To read Dr. 
Sears’ book is to refresh and reinforce your spiritual energies. 
Once more you will thank God for the truth which comes 
through personality. 

Another book I read because one who is more than a 
friend was interested in it. It bears the singularly appro- 
priate title, “White Shadows in the South Seas.” The author 
is Frederick O’Brien, ‘a hitherto unknown author.” It is 
beautifully illustrated, and the printed pages have their pic- 
tures of swelling seas, foaming beaches, sweet valleys, darkly 
towering peaks, fruitful cocoanut groves and teeming jungles. 
But the realistic account of the life of a unique race, smilingly 
going to its doom, cursed and destroyed by the “White Shad- 
ows”—deadly shadows cast by the white man—leaves one 
thoughtful and sad. Rum, opium, tuberculosis and even worse 
evils—these are the shadows that have wrought the ruin of 
the Marquesans, and all are to be traced to the white man. 
The Roman Catholic mission on Atuova, in the author’s view, 
has done little to save the situation. Will the gospel in its 
simplicity and medical science at its best yet exert their 
combined power to save this dying race? 
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Nonconformist. Another mystic we ought to know, name 
Prof. Rufus M. Jones. His “Studies in Mystical Religion” ¢ 
“The World Within” not only provoke thought, but stir ¢ 
spiritually. This profound scholar is always boring 
spiritual truth. His life of the Apostle Paul is a jewel and 
adapted to the young or old. | 

“The Twelve,” by Edward A. George, is a practical be 
and presents many searching and spiritual truths. 1 

“The Training of Children in Religion,” by Dr. Geo 
Hodges, is excellent in enabling one to get a clearer view 
God. 

“The Human Element in the Making of ‘a Christie 
Studies in Personal Evangelism,’ by Bertha Condé, is capi 
for its purpose, and besides it brings one to the very fount: 
of life. 

Lastly, but by no means least, do not forget to buy a 
read “Under the Highest Leadership,’ by John Douglas Ada 
Its goal is to aid people “to realize the presence of Jer 
Christ? 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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Anyone who is concerned for his fellowmen and who } 
at the same time the conviction that only the gospel of Chr 
is sufficient for their deepest needs must be deeply interest 
in the ministry of preaching and pastoral service. Duri 
this last year I have been more keenly concerned than ey 
before in the question of the supply of an adequate Christi 
ministry. This has led me to the consideration of the liv 
and life work of some of the men who were outstanding 
the ministry in their day and generation. I have review 
the lives of Alexander McLaren, Philips Brooks, A. J. G 
don, Theodore Cuyler, Joseph Parker, William Newton Clar! 
John A. Broaddus and others, and have experienced a new j 
in the calling of the Christian ministry. This reading h 
also given fresh earnestness to the oft-repeated prayer that t 
Lord of the harvest would send forth more laborers into t 
harvest. May we not dare to pray that he will send for 
more laborers of the spirit and power of those whom I ha 
mentioned? Along with these biographies I have found mu 
instruction and inspiration in turning again to Jefferso 
“The Building of the Church” and Jowett’s “The Preac 
and His Work.” I have even gone back to Beecher’s 
Lectures, and have risen from the reading of these confirm! 
in the opinion that nearly all the essential things abc 
preaching and pastoral work were said in the three nem | 
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Yale by the famous pastor of Plymouth Church. His cha 
on revivals are timely reading for our day. 

“Progressive Religious Thought in America,” by a fe 0. 
townsman and friend, Dr. John W. Buckham, has inter st! 
me. The book is a series of brilliant essays by a writer wil 
a fine literary style and a thorough knowledge of his subje. 
In the year of the tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrii 
it is most fitting that we should have these “biographid 
appreciations,” combined with an account of “the enlargi, 
thought of these progressive interpreters of the Pilgr 
faith.” 

I have turned more than once of late to the books 
Dr. James Denny for theological guidance. Nor have I turn! 
to him in vain, He approaches every subject which he tr 4 
with soberness. He knows the modern mind and is, of col 
thoroughly familiar with all schools of modern theolog 
thought. He is no less thorough in his insight into the 
of the human spirit and the adaptibility of the gospel oe 
those needs. For thoroughgoing scholarship united with 
warm evangelical faith, Dr. Denny is noteworthy. For i 
proof of this one need only read his “The Death of Ch 
or “Studies in Theology.” 

Berkeley Divinity Schoo). 
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[ “Faith, Freedom and the Future’”’ 


. The book which is here reviewed irritates in places, arouses vehement 


dissent, but it stimulates always, and awakens thought and opens vistas 


By ROBERT A. ASHWORTH 


-NSTEAD of a nosegay of theological flowers culled from 
my reading of the past twelve months, I wish, with the 
permission of the editors, to present to the readers of 
’ Tue Baptist a single blossom. Much of the domain of 
dern theological literature is a dreary desert with little 
etation, and that little very dry, so that when one comes 
n an oasis he is tempted to camp upon it and beckon his 
nds. I choose this particular oasis not because I am alto- 
her pleased or satisfied with it. To descend from the exact- 
and perilous vehicle of metaphor before I am spilled, the 
k in question irritates me in places, arouses vehement 
sent, but it stimulates always, and awakens thought and 
ns vistas. 

I refer to “Faith, Freedom and the Future,” by Prin. P. T. 
syth. It should be of particular interest to Baptists as it 
iddressed to the descendants of English Independency, with 
ym we have so much in common, and deals with their 
ological origin and the strains that have entered into their 
ological history. In particular, it presents an analysis of 
principles and genius of the Anabaptists of absorbing 
sxrest, which reads like a disquisition on the so-called “new” 
ology and reveals how little novelty there is in it. 
In Holland, in the early years of the seventeenth century, 
' Anabaptists, driven there as refugees from persecution 
the land of their birth, their attitude modified by the les- 
is of the Peasants’ War, came into contact with the theology 
the Reformers, and particularly with Calvinism, as held 
the Puritan and Separatist refugees from the stocks and 
sons of religious persecution in England. Modern tend- 
ies in theological thinking Prin. Forsyth traces to the inter- 
jon of these two principles. The movement which he 
jeves he discerns in modern thinking is a tendency “to 
ach the spirit from the word, to materialize faith, and so 
idealize Christianity as to de-historicize it.’ This tendency 
ls expression in the Gnosticism of the second century, the 
ritualism of the sixteenth (cystallized in the Anabaptists), 
' the Protestant liberalism or Roman modernism of the 
ntieth. He contrasts the Reformers, who “lived with 
‘note of revelation on a theology of facts, with the Ana- 
‘tists, who lived with the note of inspiration on a theology 
consciousness.” These two tendencies, he believes, were 
ted in English Independency, to which a wise combination 
the two strains gives its distinctive strength and function. 
Independency a pointed and positive gospel was combined 
ha wide range for thought and comprehension in a vivid 
‘sonal experience. 
' Prin. Forsyth’s personal bias toward Calvinism, however, 
kes it difficult for him to be truly sympathetic in dealing 
hh Anabaptism. It is needless to say that he does not lean 
‘ard “modernism” in any form. I venture to suggest, with 
» deference to the wisdom of the truly wise, that the diverg- 
e of the Independents, or Congregationalists, from the Bap- 
$s, in the years following the Reformation, rests on the 
t that, from the melting pot in Holland in which these two 
Nents were fused, the Independents abstracted Calvinism, 
h its emphasis upon dogma as fundamental in religion, 
h an alloy of Anabaptistism with its spiritualism and 
‘thusiasm,” to use the term in its Teutonic sense, while 
| Baptists of England, through John Smyth, John Murton 
il ety Thomas Helwys, who adopted Baptist prin- 
le /in Holland, drew an amalgam in which the prevailing 
Stituents, furnishing elasticity and adaptability, were the 
ception of religion as spiritual, the demand for liberty of 
Science and the reliance upon the inner light, which were 
Tacteristic of the Anabaptists, together with a sufficient 
‘portion of emphasis on doctrine to add fibre and endurance. 
‘im part explains and serves to justify, historically, liberal- 
1 among the Baptists of our day, which it is just now 
‘ght to put on the defensive. Baptists began as theological 


liberals, and conservatism, with its primary emphasis upon 
doctrine as commonly defined by conservatives, is Baptist 
heterodoxy. 

So Prin. Forsyth’s book may perhaps serve the Congre- 
gationalists very well, but Baptists who are true to type will 
dissent at many points. “For a church,” the author character- 
istically remarks, “what it believes is of more moment than 
what it does.” Tell that to the Congregationalists—the Bap- 
tists never will believe it! Baptists believe that you learn 
by doing, that if men do the will they shall know the doctrine. 
They rest upon an experience rather than upon a creed, and 
believe that only those doctrines are vital and fundamental 
that can be attested and substantiated by experience. To 
store a proposition in the head may leave the heart cold and 
the will passive. Knowledge puffeth up, but love buildeth up. 

In his introduction Prin. Forsyth declares that “the reli- 
gion of the Reformation can never be staked on the integ- 
rity of the letter of Scripture,’ and proceeds to enquire: “If 
the letter of Scripture is not final, is there anything in Srip- 
ture that is?” To that question he replies that it is the gospel 
that is final and authoritative. But we soon discover that it 
is the apostolic interpretation of the gospel, and the Pauline 
in particular, that is final. He does not seem to see that the 
rejection of the finality of the letter of Scripture makes both 
legitimate and necessary the subjection of Scripture and every 
interpretation of the gospel of Jesus which it contains to criti- 
cism, and makes their authority and finality for the individual 
depend upon the response that they evoke in the free spirit 
of man. Thus a degree of the very subjectivity which he 
deplores and disdains is involved in his premises in spite of 
him. There is no basis for a dogma of authority in the sense 
in which Dr. Forsyth asserts it except in the doctrine of the 
verbal inerrancy and infallibility of Scripture, which he rejects. 
If the Scripture is not inerrant, then authority is transferred 
from an external word to an indwelling spirit. 

As Baptists we owe a larger debt to the Anabaptists than 
Dr. Forsyth will admit on the part of those whom he repre- 
sents and whom he immediately addresses, for their magnifi- 
cent emphasis upon the Christ within, the witness of the 
Spirit, and the inborn spiritual resources of man. Before this 
native form of the spirit, the divine in man, the Bible pre- 
sents its credentials and is authenticated. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Sunday-School Lessons 


free Sunday-school lessons for the first quarter of 1921 are 
to be upon “The Gospel of the Kingdom,” the second quar- 
ter’s lessons will have to do with “Some Social Teachings of 
Jesus,” and for the last half of the year the studies will be in 
“The Life and Letters of Paul.” Fleming H. Revell Company 
publishes “Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide” to the International Sun- 
day-school Lessons ($2 net). This being the sixteenth annual 
volume, most wide-awake teachers are familiar with this work 
and with its wealth of illustrations both in pictures and anec- 
dotes. The same company also publishes “The Gist of the 
Lesson,” by R. A. Torrey, issuing it in a form convenient for 
the pocket. Peloubet’s “Select Notes on the Lessons,” now 
edited by Amos R. Wells, is put out by the W. A. Wilde Company 
of Boston. These comments have been used with much satis- 
faction by large numbers of Sunday-school workers during the 


last twenty years. 
* * * 


Were there nothing in F. A. Agar’s “The Stewardship of 
Life’ (Fleming H. Revell Company) but the last chapter, “A 
Planned Life,” it would still be a book of large value. Mr. 
Agar is well known in our denomination for his invaluable 
service in calling attention to proper methods of church or- 
ganization and work. No one can read this volume without 
a deepened consciousness of obligation. 
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Religious Books of the Year 


Philosophy and Theology 


‘The Kingdom in Mystery.’’ 

By J. J. Ross. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $2.50. 

As indicated on the title page, the author is the gifted pas- 
tor of the Second Baptist Church in Chicago. He is another 
contribution of tne Canadian Baptists to the United States pul- 
pit. In Canada he is well known as preacher and author. He 
has been in the states three years. The volume is a discussion 
of fourteen of the “kingdom of heaven” parables of our divine 
Lord, representing different phases of the kingdom of God in 
the world from its introduction by Jesus to its culminating 
glory at the second coming of our Lord. The discussion is not 
pedagogically critical. The records are accepted as presented 
in the New Testament—authorized and revised version. Nor 
is the exposition encumbered by distracting references to au- 
chors well known and unknown which the reader seldom con- 
sults; not that the author is unfamiliar with them, but he has 
wisely presented to us the fruit of his own extensive studies 
and insight into the Master’s words. The author belongs pre- 
eminently to the conservative school of theology, and while the 
work is not a theological treatise, yet by allusions and inciden- 
tal statements his standpoint is readily seen. The author is 
also a premillennialist, and the exposition of the parables are 
from that viewpoint. In some instances we are tempted to 
fancy that the eisegesis is more manifest than the exegesis, The 
conclusions he educes from some of the parables, notably of the 
ten virgins and the talents, would be strenuously questioned by 
many Bible students. We welcome the volume as a rich con- 
tribution to the Bible library, for it will be a great help to the 
Bible student, the preacher, the teacher or the layman. 


“Baptist Fundamentals.” 

Addresses delivered at the pre-convention conference in Buffalo. 
N. Y., June 21-22, 1920. Philadelphia: The Judson Press. $1.25 net. 

Some of these addresses have already appeared in the col- 
ums of THE Baptist, and many of our readers were present 
at the conference and heard all the speakers. It is well that 
these addresses should be brought together in book form, mak- 
ing possible such careful consideration of them as could not be 
given by those who heard them at the time of their delivery. 
With most that was said by the speakers there will be general 
agreement, while some things will be challenged. It was this 
conference and these addresses which precipitated the discus- 
sion on “fundamentals” that has been carried on in the Open 
Forum of this paper for so many weeks. 


“Mind Energy.” 

By Henri Bergson. 

Prof. Henri Bergson has in former writings struck a vein 
glittering and valuable from which many precious truths have 
been mined. In other works, he has committed himself quite 
definitely on the subject of God, the developing of the spiritual 
life and personality, the exaltation of intuition, free will and 
the primacy of spiritual force. He has in “Mind Energy,” in 
the chapter on “The Soul and the Body,” made no hesitating 
contribution to the subject of immortality. He argues, in his 
inimitable manner, “‘that there is an I, the soul, the mind— 
something which appears rightly or wrongly, to overflow every 
part of the body which is joined to it, pressing beyond it in 
space as well as in time.” For 300 years philosophers have 
held more or less tenaciously to the idea that mental life was 
only an aspect of the brain or the cerebral life. Bergson 
holds that “common sense has been in the right, and that there 
is infinitely more in a human consciousness than in the cor- 
responding brain The brain’s part in the work of 
memory is not to preserve the past, but primarily to mask it, 
and then to allow only what is practically useful to emerge 
through the mask. Such is the part the brain plays in regard 
to the mind generally. This means that the mind overflows 
the brain on all sides, and that cerebral activity responds only 
to a very small part of mental activity.” His philosophy 
teaches firmly the possibility and the probability of life here- 
after. In the chapter on “Phantasms of the Living” he holds 
that telepathy has at least “all the certainty which we can 
obtain in historical and judicial matters.” In studying a 
dream or hallucination, it is the concrete—as “an officer fall- 
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ing in a given moment, in a definite spot, with such and sue 
soldiers around him”’—that should arrest our attention. H 
believes that modern science must consider more serious] 
those problems of psychical research which so intensely interes 
the people. The chapter on dreams is most illuminating. Hj 
account and explanations of prodigious memories are sugge 
tive. The first four chapters deal with subjects about whic 
many are concerned, and they are readable. This much gay 
not be said of two of the chapters of the book. The interes 
and the subtle danger in psychical research are summed y 
in the following words: ‘To explore the unconsciousness, | 
labor in the subsoil of mind with specially appropriate method; 
will be the principal task of psychology in the century ‘'— 
is opening.” 


“Contending for the Faith.” , 

By Leander S. Keyser. New York: George H. Doran Com 
pany. $3. 

The volume is a collection, in part, of papers that have aj 
peared in theological periodicals. Dr. Keyser’s position as 
professor in a well known seminary of his communion and hi 
wide reputation as a theological controversialist give to th 
book more than an ordinary significance, especially as it i 
called his “magnum opus.” As the title implies, the content 
are apologetic, even polemical, while the themes presented hay 
been discussed in a thousand volumes during the Christian cer 
turies. Still, as the author implies, there are appearing ne 
phases of old doctrines, and “old faiths’ are seen in a ne 
light and from new viewpoints. The author is conservative t! 
the verge of reaction, and his attacks on destructive highe 
critics are unsparingly severe though never coarse or undign 
fied. Nor is he unfair to his opponents. He gives their view! 
in literal quotations from their books, and replies to them. H 
is merciless in his criticism of those whom he charges wit 
using their theological claims to undermine Christian fait 
His chapter on the book of Jonah is the least strong of th) 
chapters. We think in his criticisms of Driver he leans t 
captiousness sometimes, and imagines rather than discover 
blemishes. 
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Of Special Interest to Churches and Sunday 
Schools 


“Pictures in Religious Education.” | 


By Frederica Beard. New York: George.H. Doran Company 
$1.75 net. 


The importance of visual appeal is being recognized ir 
creasingly by all who have to do with the instruction of th 
young, either in day school or the Sunday school. For thos 
who are working for the ideal Sunday school this volume wil 
be found most helpful. The suggestions of the text are ™ 
enforced by numerous beautiful illustrations. > | 


“Community Programs for Codperating Churches.’ a | 
By Roy B. Guild. New York: The Association Press. $1.90 ne} 
Our readers have not forgotten that in June of 1920 

“Church and Community Convention” was held in Clevelan 

at which time nine commissions reported. This volume make 

these reports available, and also includes an address by Rober 

EK. Speer and one by Dr. M. Ashby Jones. Whatever one ma; 

think as to organic church union, the desirability of coéperé 

tion among Christian people in certain undertakings for com 
munity betterment and world evangelization will hardly Db 
questioned. In this book will be found not only theories, bu 
concrete facts. 

“Story-Worship Programs for the Church School Year.” q 
By Jay S. Stowell. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
One of the problems of the Sunday school is to make th 

worship period interesting and profitable. Perplexed superin 

tendents and other Sunday-school workers will find in thi: 
volume not only helpful suggesticns, but a great mass of ap 
propriate program material for each Sunday of the year. 


“The Malden Survey.” $ 
By Walter S. Athearn. New York: George H. Doran Compan 
This survey was made under the direction of the religiou! 

education division of the Interchurch World Movement. 
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re of the perfect church plant was fixed at 1000, and the 
nts were divided as follows: Site, 180; building or buildings, 
1; service systems, 160; church rooms, 170; religious school 
ms, 200; community service rooms, 190. Seventeen churches 
j religious education plants were studied in Malden, and of 
ase the first Baptist church plant was given the highest score 
"51. The portion of the report devoted to the standards 
ognized by the committee should be exceedingly helpful to 
y church about to engage in a building enterprise. Sugges- 
ns are made regarding matters which the average building 
mittee may easily overlook and which, unfortunately, the 
*hitect does not always consider. 


| National System of Education.” 
_ By Walter Scott Athearn. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


' The author’s contention is that if a statesmanlike program 
e that embodied in the Smith-Towner bill is desirable in 
sular education, it is equally so in religious education. Such 
program is presented in this exceedingly suggestive volume. 
‘should be in the hands of all those who are interested in 
2 religious training of the young. 


A New Book by Dr. Clarke 


mmortality: A Study of Belief, and Earlier Addresses.” 


By William Newton Clarke. 
less. $2. 


» Of Dr. Clarke’s theological writings, it has often been said 
at they are as fascinating as a novel. Certainly they are 
-marked contrast with the formal, dry-as-dust manuals of 
e older type, which were packed full of thought, but which 
mehow missed vital contact with life. His method was 
mple and direct. ‘We come,” he says, “old friends and new 
gether, to sit down in this quiet place and learn the truth.” 
2 was not concerned with dogma for its own sake or with 
ntroversy: to find the truth and to yield himself to its power 
as the object and end of his search. Such search brought to 
m a sense of vast freedom and well-being: his students 
ar witness to the power with which under his guidance they 
und their lives setting towards goodness and God. 

In speaking of any of his work, it is premised that in many 
spects it will not follow old lines. His conclusions vary at 
mes from those which other equally devout scholars have 
ached. He is to be read with discrimination. But one may 
sver fail to remember that those nearest to him, his associates 
| the work of many years, have never had the slightest ques- 
mn regarding the depth and sincerity of his Christian life, and 
ave always had profound respect for his opinion even when 
‘ey differed from him. They knew something of the range of 
udy and thought which lay back of the conclusions expressed. 
is deep reverence is compelling. “How great is God!” he says, 
tow great is truth!—how much greater than we know, or 
m ever know. With unspeakable reverence let us stand to- 
other in so solemn a presence. Let us be humbly glad of our 
ling to be students of God, and take the place of little chil- 
cen learning at our Father’s feet.” Those who heard the 
‘dresses now printed in this little volume will welcome them 
»eause of the memories they bring and the love of truth they 
nbody; others, especially those who delight to call themselves 
y the name “liberal conservative,” will find much in them to 
iimulate. We fail to see how thcy could bring anything but 
dod to any thoughtful Christian. 

Here are six addresses, given at various times and places, 
‘l of them dealing with subjects of present-day significance. 
he titles are interesting: “Immortality,” ‘Mystery in Reli- 
ion,” “The Work of Christ for Our Salvation,” “Huxley and 
‘hillips Brooks,” ‘Revealed Religion,” and “The Young Minis- 
or’s Outlook.” 

The hope of immortality he grounds in the nature of God 
nd man’s spiritual kinship with him. “God you love, and 
Me you bear upon your heart; and now, in your vision of God, 
ou have found a solid foundation for your high hope of man. 
he everlasting world which man needs is not a dream: it 
\xists, and it is not vacant. God is there. In the world to 
*hich man aspires, God exists eternal. In the region where 
lan craves to live, his Father is, the Being upon whom his 
ing even now reposes. When you thus discern the God of 
ll spirits in the world invisible, you see how normal it is for 
man spirits to rise thither and find the destiny that befits 
2m. You have not reasoned it out, you are simply discern- 
jag the fruition of the human hope, in discerning God.” 


New Haven: Yale University 
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Concerning mystery in religion, Dr, Clarke taught “that 
in the universe of God there is absolutely nothing that is either 
above reason or beyond reason. God is himself the perfect and 
eternal reason. His work is rational : The cause of the 
mystery resides in the mind that is studying. Mystery is the 
effect of greatness upon minds that are unequal to it, or are 
insufficiently informed.” Religion is full of mystery, but this 
is not the same as uncertainty. ‘‘The things most certain to 
us are the most mysterious.” It is in this realm of mystery 
that we shall actually find due sense of the greatness of truth 
and of God himself. “A sense of the real mystery divine is 
the surest safeguard against burdening ourselves with need- 
less mysteries human.” Knowing our own littleness, we shall 
make our systems simple, flexible, and free to growth. 

The address on “The Work of Christ for Our Salvation,” 
is a review and critique of the typical theories on this im- 
portant subject, with final emphasis on the view with which 
Dr. Clarke’s name is connected. One may be grateful for the 
discerning treatment of the subject even if he comes to another 
conclusion. In a few words, the idea here expressed is that 
in Christ God acted “simply and straightforwardly toward us 
men whom he desired to save. God acted toward men, the 
sinful, to accomplish for them what was in his heart . . . 
The action was self-expression on the part of God. Christ ap- 
peared in time, on the plane of human life, within human 
limitations and within the reach of human acquaintance, to 
show what God eternally is. In Christ God made revelation 
of his eternal Saviourhood. What Christ did represented what 
goes on eternally in God The cross of Christ gives 
proclamation of the infinite mercy of God, and of the sufficiency 
of the divine Saviourhood.” 

At first thought, few men stand farther apart than Huxley 
and Phillips Brooks. A comparison of them reveals striking 
likenesses and yet at the same time suggests contrasts which 
are like sudden illuminations as we think of life’s ways. Seek- 
ing the secret of the contrast the author says: “Of the two 
men before us, one was a student of man, while the other was 
a student of life below man. One found his data, his method, 
and his idea of evidence in the human world, the personal 
realm, the region of the spirit; the other, in the infrahuman 
world, the impersonal realm, the region of physical existence.” 
Huxley had in view the process of development and found it 
mechanical; Brooks believed that an evolving system must be 
understood in view of its highest part. He read the world 
with, not without the human.” The best spiritual experience of . 
man is better evidence as to the significance of man and the 
reality of God than all that can be learned outside the human 
realm.” True! 

The two other addresses in the book are equally direct and 
stimulating. But we may not quote further except to note 
that pastors may be interested in this definition of preaching: 
“Preaching is public personal utterance of religious truth, for 
personal application. It is public utterance of what is one’s 
own in religious truth, that others may take as their own and 
put it to use. Thus it is the delivery of a message.” 

This book is not recommended to the immature in Chris- 
tian thought and life. It will not please those who have adopted 
a form of words and who cannot see how great Christian 
truths can be expressed otherwise. To some who hardly know 
the penumbra of Dr. Clarke’s thought, he stands as a heretic. 
And yet a heretic who to multitudes outside the Baptist fold 
seems to be one of the great glories of the denomination! 
Probably very many of us do not accept all his conclusions. 
But if a man loves truth and the search for truth, if he de- 
lights to do some plain yet real thinking on great themes, if 
he rejoices in deep Christian faith and the effort to express 
that faith in terms the age can understand, he will find much 
to interest and stimulate in the writings of this great and 
lamented teacher and father in Israel. For he has made a 
contribution to life and its knowledge. And being dead, he 
speaks in a living voice in the volume which is now before us. 


Books about Jesus Christ 


“The Life of Christ.’ 
By G. Robinson Lees. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
This “Life of Christ” is not a critical study, although it 
is evident to those familiar with critical material that the 
author is thoroughly aware of the problems presented by the 
gospel records. He follows the narrative of the gospels and. 
retells the story with a quick and vivid imagination dis 
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attitude toward the virgin birth, the signs that Jesus wrought, 
and the resurrection is one of faith. He asserts that these 
problems are to be settled by faith rather than by argument. 
He accepts as honest and credible the statements of those who 
were eye-witnesses of the unique glory of the Master. The 
writer does not know what Prof. Lees’ denominational con- 
nections are, but he states the views of Baptists with respect 
to the meaning and administration of Jesus’ baptism more 
clearly than any Baptist author the reviewer has ever con- 
sulted. “Baptism,” he says, “does not create a fact, but it at- 
tests it.” Prof. Lees gives a clear and simple exposition of 
the Lord’s prayer and includes in his chapter on this subject 
some of the Master’s noteworthy lessons on earnestness and 
perseverance. The miracles show Christ’s divine glory, but 
they were performed to alleviate the tragic suffering all around 
him. The parables are all treated briefly, but satisfactorily, 
and he makes some nice distinctions in dealing with such a 
difficult parable as that of “The Unjust Steward.” While there 
is not the slightest doubt that the apostles believed that Jesus 
rose from the dead, they all declare he was changed and 
glorified in his appearance; and Prof. Lees calls attention to 
the interesting fact that he appeared in one guise to Mary, in 
another to the two on the way to Emmaus, and in other sur- 
prising apparitions to still other persons and groups. “His 
ascension is a withdrawal from human sight, far above the 
life of the earth; not a changed position so much as a change 
of existence.” The resurrection and the ascension of Jesus 
were facts of permanent force and not transient and perishing 


rumor. There is not a technical term in this entire “Life of 
Christ.” It is written in clear, flowing, easily understood Eng- 
lish. The volume is a beautiful specimen of printing and bind- 


ing, with sixty-three full-page illustrations reproduced from 
scenes modeled in wax by D. Mastroianni, the Italian sculptor. 
The book deserves and will undoubtedly have a wide reading 
by those who are interested in a thoroughgoing and construc- 
tive interpretation of the life of Christ. 


“The Real Christ.” 

By R. A. Torrey. New York: George H- Doran Company. 

Dr. Torrey has been a busy writer of religious books. He 
belongs to the ultra-conservative school of theologians. He us- 
ually writes with a stress of conviction and positiveness and a 
clearness that leaves no doubt what his own views are. Some- 
times there is a flavor of the controversial in his expressions. 
This volume is notably different. He selects talks, acts and 
events in the life of Jesus, and from each one he educes a par- 
ticular characteristic in the personality of Jesus that reveals 
his nature. Fof illustration, the story of the good Samaritan 
reveals the compassion of Jesus, and his weeping over Jeru- 
salem shows his love for souls. We consider the volume about 
the best contribution Dr. Torrey has yet made to religious lit- 
erature. He says that writing such a book “has been on his 
heart for years.” 


$1.75. 


“Four Hitherto Unpublished Gospels.” 

By William E. Barton. New York: George H, Doran Company. 

This is a small book, but it contains a great deal of sug- 
gestive matter. Dr. Barton draws upon the New Testament 
records in forming a judgment as to what John the Baptist, 
Andrew, Judas Iscariot and James, the brother of Jesus, would 
have said had they written concerning Jesus the Christ. While 
the imagination must play some part in such an undertaking, 
in the main the author has ascribed, to these.-men no more than 
seems to be justified by the accepted records. John the Baptist 
writes in the prison of Machaerus. His mind is in a turmoil. 
He is a prisoner because he declared Jesus to be the Lamb of 
God. He has seen the dove descending upon his cousin at 
the baptism in Jordan and has felt that Jesus is the Messiah. 
But, after all, is it certain that this is so? Why has Jesus 
no program? Why does he sit at meat with the rich? Above 
all, why does Jesus allow him to remain in Prison'te sis 1 
possible that he, John, is the Messiah? He comes from a 
priestly line, and his education is far beyond that of Jesus. 
Perhaps the most startling suggestion is that Herod would 
gladly have had John wed Salome, and that the woman herself 
had given John to understand that she looked upon him with 
favor. Andrew writes that he was the first disciple. John 
ben Zebedee was a vehement fellow, and no one thought of 
him as especially lovable. All his life Andrew has been over- 
shadowed by his brother, Simon, and now it has come to pass 
that John stands far above him. He has never been able to 
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understand why he should be just outside the inner cirek 
Of the first miracle, Andrew says that it was performed jus 
to add to the sum of human joy. He is an old man as } 
writes and is in prison on the shores of the Black Sea. If ‘ 
has not been able to do as much as Peter, yet has he bee 
faithful. Judas does not seek to excuse himself. He has hi 
trayed innocent blood and knows not if it will be possible fg 
him to find forgiveness even in heaven. His lips are blistere 
with memories of the treasonable kiss. While he loved mone 
he did not join the disciples of Jesus for the sake of gain, +H 
loved his country. He was a consistent revolutionist and fe] 
that if the kingdom ever came it must include the overthro: 
of the Roman power. He believed that Jesus had the powe 
to rally people to him and to organize a successful resistance 
to Rome. He did take money from the common purse, ‘bu 
he was falsely accused long before he became a thief. H 
betrayed Jesus, but did not expect him to be put to deatl 
Jesus had mighty power; why should he not use it? | 
thought legions of angels would come to the defense of Jesu; 
but no angels came. James knew Jesus from the cradle. The 
were playmates and companions at school, and they wrough 
together in the carpenter shop. Jesus was not a weaklin; 
but strong and virile. He always played fair. . At the firs 
his brothers and sisters did not believe that he was ‘th 
Messiah, but after his death a great wave of self-reproach cam 
over them that they had not helped or encouraged him. Jame 
had a vision of Jesus after the resurrection, and that whic’ 
he did not do while Jesus lived he did when he knew tha 
Jesus lived again. To many a reader this book will give a 
added sense of reality to the story of the earthly life of God’ 
son. 
“The Christ of Revolution.” 
By J. R. Coates. 


Can there be too many studies of the earthly life of Jesus 
the Christ? Not if each is an honest and intelligent effort t 
portray him as he was and to set forth his meaning for th 
world. Such a book is the “Christ of Revolution.” The autho 
deals with the problems, principles, program, glory and powe 
of the Son of God. He digs down to the important and abidin| 
in the life of the first century and shows what were the cor 
ditions under which Jesus lived and taught. The study o 
the kingdom as conceived by Jesus is especially suggestive, an 
the book as a whole is a valuable addition to the literatur, 
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New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. oj 


concerning Jesus of Nazareth. a 
| 
Miscellaneous : | 


OA Moslem Seeker After God.’’ 


t 
By Samuel M. Zwemer. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company 
The average reader has probably never heard of Al-Ghazal) 


Persian mystic and one of the greatest figures in the Mohan 
medan world. It is of this man that Dr. Zwemer writes. Th 
author is a recognized authority concerning Mohammedanisn 
and it is significant of his fairness of spirit that he pays suc’ 
high tribute to the intellectual ability and spiritual aspiratio: 
of a representative of that religious system which Dr. Zweme, 
is striving to overthrow. The book is a careful study of th 
life and teaching of one of the most infiuential followers 0 
Mohammed, and as such it will be of interest to all students 0 
great religious movements. 


i. 
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“Great Thoughts about God.” ¥ 


By J. Gilchrist Lawson. New York: George H. Doran Com 
pany. $1.75. 


This book is a collection of choice excerpts, stanzas, ane¢ 
dotes and illustrations about God, gathered from the works an 
words of great thinkers, authors and poets. It differs fro 
many of its kind published during the last third of a century 
only in having its contents cluster around the name and per 
sonality of the Deity. ’Tis a rich thesaurus of strikinj 
thoughts, choice strains of poetry, theological epigrams, ant 
live expressions that will serve, as Spurgeon characterized hij 
similar volume, as “feathers for arrows.” 


.). 
“The Stature of a Perfect Man.” Hi 


' By P. H. J. Lerrigo.. Philadelphia: The Judson Press. < 
These papers are called “Bible Studies on Spiritual Well 
being,” and appeared originally in the Biblical World. Dr 
Lerrigo’s double function as physician and Christian teachel 


Cs) 
has fitted him for the preparation of a volume of this kind ft 
which he calls attention to analogies between physical ane 
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1 life. Such chapter headings as “Nutrition,” “Repro 
» and “The Heart” will give the reader a hint as to the 
line of treatment. 


't We Forget.” 

. Black. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50 
Hugh Black’s knowledge of both sides of the Atlantic, his 
yet practical idealism, his analytic mind, his command of 
- and forceful English, combine to make his latest book 
he lessons of the great war well worth one’s study. The 
_brings to us a true analysis of the great underlying forces 
‘ing for the mastery, and shows how the conflict continues 
AM day of peace. Democracy must be revalued and more 
‘ly defined if we are to purge it of all possible taint of 
‘sianism. The democratic ideal thus purified must conquor 
world. A league of nations is the only hope of lasting 
e, and that only as based on the Christian spirit and fur- 
ing the machinery for expression of international good will 
idy growing in the hearts of men. The author closes with 
rong plea for a common understanding among the English- 
king peoples as the most powerful force in maintaining 


a league. It is not its originality so much as its clear 
r 


N my travels I have found some who are saying, “We 
| [meaning Northern Baptists] cannot raise the balance of 
| the hundred million dollars.” 

_ If this statement represents the truth, it should not 
hallenged. But does it? What are the facts in the case? 
‘Why did ‘‘we’’.set out to raise this vast sum? Because we 
the world’s needs. These are not less now, but greater. 
)war is over. But the victory is not won. We know now what 
mse war leaves. We are in the midst of a colossal spiritual 
liet. The issues at stake are greater than they were. Dur- 
‘the war, bodily suffering and physical death terrified us. 
ce our service and,our gifts we freely bestowed while the 
\lasted. That man is void of discernment who does not 
ize that we are now on the verge of yielding our souls to 
tences more destructive than human bodies ever suffered. 
|enemy, failing to win the war on the physical plane, is 
rmined to destroy the soul. We are now in the midst of 
keenest spritual conflict of ihe ages. 

‘Northern Baptists recognized the need for the supremacy 
: biritual forces when they organized the New World 
ement. To say now, therefore, that we cannot reach the 
can mean nothing less than that we have lost sight of the 
| significance of the present spiritual conflict. With the 
rd of 1760 churches raising their quotas in full, and the 
Tance that we can raise the entire hundred million dollars 
n all our other churches have made a like response, is it 
it for anyone to suggest to our people that we cannot suc- 
? Ought we not to be exceedingly careful how we make 
| Statements? In fact, to be perfectly plain, when we raise 
‘question as to the possibility of our success, do we not 
not only our failure to consider carefully the facts of 
case, but also our own lack of faith and spiritual dis- 
lent? 
Can Northern Baptists be true to their spiritual heritage, 
harge their duty to Christ and to the needy world, and yet 
to supply the rest of the money. required to give adequate 
sort to the men, women and institutions the maintenance 
hose work is included in the hundred million dollar fund? 
‘then, again, we have found some who are saying, “We 
I doubtless secure the hundred million dollars by the end: of 
‘our years.” This statement is more hopeful, but even it does 
‘Tepresent what we started out to do. 
We said that we would secure advance subscriptions for 
‘full hundred million dollars. Why did we plan to do this? 
| answer is inspiring. It was because it was deemed impor- 
at our missionary societies and boards should be placed 
on to begin without delay to plan their advance pro- 
f work for the five-year period. It was clearly under- 
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simple diction, its comprehensiveness and persuasiveness that 
makes the book worth while. 
“Frank Higgins, Trail-Blazer.’”’ 

By Thomas D. Whittles. New York: Interchurch Press. 


Many of our readers have known Frank Higgins and his 
work among the lumber-jacks. In this little volume the story 
of his life is given in outline, with concrete and appealing 
experiences of his work. He had little education and for a 
long time the Presbytery refused to ordain him. In spite of 
this he went ahead with his work, and through him many 
were led to Christ. Whoever finds strength and hope through 
reading of Christian devotion will welcome this story of the 
life of Frank Higgins. 

“Methods of Church Schoo! Administration.” 

By Howard James Gee. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

While this book seems intended primarily for class work 
in training schools and schools of methods, it will be found 
most suggestive and helpful for pastors, superintendents and 


general Sunday-school workers. The author writes out of wide 
experience supplemented by careful study of methods. 


Is This True? 


Can we raise the balance of the hundred million dollars >? 
the statement made by some that we cannot, and gives the facts in the case 


This article challenges 


BY J. Y. AITCHISON 


stood when the advance program was launched that it was 
necessary for these organizations to know to what extent the 
denomination is back of them. Otherwise we are compelling 
these organizations to shape up their work on a scale far below 
the importance of the program to which we have committed 
ourselves. 

This is no time for us to bacix down or to curtail our plans. 
The needs are greater every day we live. Our resources are 
abundantly equal to the task. 

There is absolutely no way out of our perplexity except for 
us to raise the full hundred million dollars without delay. 
Failing in this, we hinder the New World Movement program 
and accept a standard of service far below “the magnitude of 
the job” committed to us by the great Head of the church. 

Northern Baptists cannot fail their Lord at this hour! 
honor is at stake. 

The spiritual safety of our churches and of the world is 
at stake. 

The salvation of multitudes of dying souls in all lands is 
at stake. 

“We” know that we can do it. We know that we ought 
to do it. We know that God will enable us to reach the goal 
if we draw upon him for our guidance and power. We are. 
therefore, without excuse. It is our sacred duty to lay aside 
every hindrance, every doubt and fear, and go forward 
together, consecrating ourselves and our money as His stew- 
ards to the winning of this great victory. 

We shall do well to give heed to the following words of 
Rey. Paul Kanamori, spoken at the Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Summer School last July. They come from the heart of a 
man who is himself the product of missionary work: 

“T hope that America will make the conquest of the whole 
world for Christ the supreme issue of the nation—not a side 
work, not an appendix. Why can’t you be deprived of your 
butter, sugar, white bread, meat, once more for the conquest 
of the whole world?. Is it much to deny to conquer the whole 
world for Christ? No, no! If you do it once more you can 
conquer. 

“T think the responsibility of saving the world for Jesus 
Christ lies on the shoulders of these American friends. It is 
your duty. What a beautiful country you have! What bless- 
ings you have on every side! God is wonderfully blessing you, 
and why? Simply to bless you, to make you luxurious? No. 
God is blessing you for the sake of the whole world, to save 
the world. You must become the savior of the world, and if 
you do not do it, the blood of the perishing world shall be 
required at the hand of the Americans, I am afraid. So you 
see I hope you will do the work according to the magnitude 
of the job.” 

New York City. 


Our 
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The Bishop and the Cheese 
BV Canes 
(Continued from last week) 


S May neared the parlor door, she 
heard John’s hearty laugh, and it 


seemed to her that a strange chuckle 
accompanied it; but when she entered, 
the bishop’s face was as solemn as any 
old owl’s. Very red were her cheeks and 
very high she held her head as her hus- 
band introduced him, but he seemed 
utterly unconscious of ever having seen 
her before. When he had shaken hands 
with her and sat down, after much pre- 
paratory lifting of long coat-tails, little 
John climbed up into his lap uninvited. 
May was amazed, for the boy’s chief 
fault was over-weening bashfulness. The 
bishop, except for an occasional pat on 
the fair curls, seemed not to notice him. 
Yet soon he surprised May again by say- 
ing, “Put the baby on my other knee, 
Mrs. Latimer.” 

Nell’s temper, though serene at that 
moment, had had a tempestuous day, 
and, moreover, she had a decided antip- 
athy to strangers. May looked plead- 
ingly at John. He seemed unaffected, 
and, fearful of the worst, she sat her 
tiny daughter down on the stranger's 
knee. Then little Nell, with the perver- 
sity of femininity the world over, looked 
up into the cold, unsmiling face and, 
gurgling “Goo, goo,’ grabbed for the 
bony thumb near her and proceeded to 
try her new tooth on it. Would wonders 
never cease? Both babies rocked con- 
tentedly on the grim man’s knee until 
their early bed-time came. Then, tired 
out by their strenuous day, they went 
upstairs with their mother unmurmur- 
ingly and sank into slumber at once. 

May stole out to the kitchen to see 
that all was ready for dinner. Good luck 
had taken up its reign there as well. 
Everything was dainty and well arranged 
—even the incalculable Norah. May fe't 
that her strenuous day was to have a 
peaceful close, and she relaxed utterly in 
the big easy chair in the parlor while 
John and the bishop chatted. It seemed 
that the latter had come into town that 
morning “to look around a little,” as he 
expressed it. John and May both knew 
what that meant. He had been inter- 
viewing the church people, getting an 
idea of John’s fitness for the Utica par- 
ish. Could it be that he had seen her 
after all? 

“That’s a pretty school building on the 
corner of © street,” he said gravely. Not 
a muscle of his face changed, but May 
knew that he knew. That was the very 
school. 

“Dinner’s sarved, mum.” *IT'was Norah’s 
raucous voice, and, thankful for the in- 
terruption, May led the way to the din- 
ing-room so hastily that she did not see 
John’s mischievous grin. 


The bishop’s grace was long—long 
enough to give May new courage to try 
to win that place for John. The first 
course went perfectly. The table was 
lovely, Norah served as she had been di- 
rected, the soup was good, and May 
sparkled in conversation so witty, so 
brilliant, that even John was surprised. 
She was in the midst of a really funny 
story when Norah appeared in the door- 
way bearing the cheese. May lifted her 
eyebrows warningly. Norah lifted her 
eyebrows and opened her mouth. May 
glared. Norah glared. May openly mo- 
tioned her away. Norah retreated with 
a smothered “Humph!” and May went 
on with her story. The bishop, who sat 
where he could see it all, seemed beau- 
tifully oblivious. 

The second course arrived in due time 
and due order. Norah’s wits for once 
seemed to be in fair running condition, 
and May, relieved of mind, turned her 


whole attention to entertaining the 
bishop. John had never seen her look 
so pretty. Her cheeks matched her dress 


and the geraniums on the table. Her 
eyes were bright, and her sweet, laugh- 
ing voice chattered on most fetchingly. 
Meat, vegetables, bread, all arrived un- 
obtrusively and were served. Then Norah 
disappeared into the kitchen. In her going, 
May saw in dismay a great rip in a back 
seam of the “caliky.’ That was why 
Norah had sidled so oddly in her peram- 
bulations about the table. Well, it was 
only one thing out of the many in which 
Norah might have failed. She would try to 
interest the bishop so that he wouldn’t 
even see the rip. One of little John’s 
cute saying she haled forth from her 
lively brain. The bishop was fond of 


children it seemed. 

In the midst of a clever recital of the 
tale, she became conscious that Norah, 
with nose tilted carefully away and up- 
ward, 


had entered once more with the 


A Book 


HERE is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul! 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust; 
He danced along the dusty ways, 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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cheese and was about to set it down 
side the chops. John’s eyes danced, | 
there was no dance in May’s. ¢§ 
scowled sourly at Norah and made 
quick movement of her head toward : 
kitchen, which said as plainly as wor 
“Take out that cheese.’ And Nor 
nose higher than ever, grasping 
cheese plate gingerly, obeyed. 

John came to the rescue this time w 
his best fishing story, and the bis] 
again seemed oblivious. By the time 
dainty custard was brought in, May } 
recovered and was listening with m 
gratifying interest to the bishop’s sole 
disquisition on the virtues needed i 
minister’s wife. With face turned eage 
toward him, with just an eye to seet 
the custard did not drip as she ser, 
it, she was taken unawares by the enej 
’Twas Norah, who, with mouth set }) 
flint and eyes turned resolutely ay 
from her mistress, set the much-trave 
plate of Camembert down directly 
front of the bishop, as if for his. en) 
consumption. 

“The wife of the present-day de 
man needs that rare attribute, patieny, 
he was saying, when he saw the odor 
round cake—Norah had disdained | 
touch it after dumping it from the bo 
appear under his nose. 

“Hm! Ahem!” he cleared his thi 
questioningly. May rose to the occas 
but wrathfully: “Norah, you may ti 
the chese to the kitchen and lean 
there until you serve the coffee.” 

Her tones were like thin ice, | 
Norah, cut to the heart, sniffed audl 
as she bore the cheese and the rip 
again to her own domains. 

The bishop pursued the even teno} 
his argument, after returning secrl 
John’s broad wink. May listened i 
thetically. She had done her best, 
she was tired. Between Norah and 
rip and her cheese, and trying to ) 
press them all, she was nervously WwW 
out. But the coffee, when it came, 
vived her drooping spirits. The bis) 
gravely praised the flavor of the ch 
and John responded with a funny chi 
toast that the boys had used in Amhé 
The bishop deigned to smile and te 
story of his own college days. Thel 
tle party grew quite merry. Story® 
lowed story, and finally May even 
so bold as to rally the bishop on 
bachelordom. 

He replied quickly: “Well, Mrs. It 
mer, as I was saying a little whi 
not every woman makes a good 
ister’s wife, and I’ve always been a 
of not getting the right one. Mat 
young clergyman’s life has been sp¢ 
by an injudicious wife. Some tall 
much, some worry too much, some 
too bossy, some not pious enough, § 
too undignified. Now suppose,” a | 
den thought evidently striking him, ‘ 
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been thirty if she was a day, yet 
as clutching the back end of a sled 
sliding down hill on it—right in 
4 a public school building, too. 
r was blowing, her skirts flying, 
litle boy shrieking with laughter. It 
a dreadfully undignified perform- 
oe 
ay’s heart throbbed as if it would 
t. The mean old thing had recog- 
d her and was taking this oppor- 
ty to show his disapproval. He 
ld never send to the Utica Church 
‘man with such a wife. She had 
fed John’s chances. A choke came 
yer throat. She could not look at 
1 and she could not look at the 
‘op. Worn nerves sent the tears to 
eyes in a flood. With a hasty excuse 
it the baby’s crying, she left the 
2 and fled upstairs. 
yotsteps soon followed her. It was 
1 of course. She knew he would 
e to comfort her in spite of all the 
lish old- bishops in the United States. 
‘felt his dear arms around her as 
‘knelt by the children’s cribs. 
O John!” she moaned, ‘I’ve 
He wouldn’t send you to 
‘a because I’m not the right kind of 
istor’s wife.” 
ye sobbed afresh, and John patted 
| cheek tenderly, saying, “Hush, 
sie dear. Never mind.” 
nen another voice made her catch 
breath—a harsh voice with a strange 
- of sympathy in it. 
fy dear little woman, I was only 
ing you, and I’m sorrier than I can 
‘Look up and say you forgive me.” 
he uncovered her wet eyes to see the 
‘op looking down at her, a _half- 
med smile on his long, severe look- 
face. 
did see you and Johnny this morn- 
and you were the bonniest sight that 
|met my eyes for many a long day. 
‘forbid that I want any of our young 
‘or’s wives to forget the innocent joys 
fhildhood. I’d made up my mind be- 
Icame to Grayton to offer the Utica 
*ge to this good servant of the Lord.” 
‘laid a fatherly hand on John’s 
ilder. “Then I went about among his 
Mle here and heard only good words of 
| and such praise of his wife as made 
tairly afraidto meet her. Last of all I 
le here tonight and found that on the 
salary you were bringing up two 
ly babies and making for yourselves 
ome so tasty and comfortable that 
i a sour old bachelor will not forget 
many a day. Then I knew the Lord 
"surely led me and I had found the 
t people for Utica.” 
“ay nearly collapsed at the sudden re- 
_ She Squeezed John’s hand and 
ed the children, then ‘furtively dab- 
at her eyes where the tears would 


s go down and drink to the health 
r new Utica pastor in that good 
coffee we forsook so suddenly,” 

"sted the bishop, smiling. 

id while he stopped for a moment 


to put a kiss on each dimpled baby hand 
of the little ones in the crib, May fled 
down to the kitchen, put on the coffee- 
pot to reheat, and ended by hugging 
Norah so estatically that the rip soared 
up to the blue calico collar and its owner 
declared, “Shure, ’tis clean daffy yez do 
be afhter gittin’.” 

So in good hot coffee, with the cheese 
resting at last from its wanderings, and 
Norah’s broadly grinning face peeping in 
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at the doorway, they drank the bishop’s 
toast: “To the new pastor of the Utica 
Church, and his undignified wife. May 
their years, their joys and their children 
be many, and may they ever welcome 
their bishop with cheese.” 

“Chase, is it? Shure the owld vilyun 
must hov a sthopped up nose on him,” 
exploded Norah, as she went back to 
drink her coffee alone in the kitchen. 

(The end.) 


The Young Reserves 


The Useful Owl 


AVE you ever walked in the woods 

or the fields or sat beside a camp 
fire in autumn just after dark and heard 
an owl gurgle out his weird cry? Soft 
but clear it comes on a still October 
night. Doesn’t it make you feel a bit 
creepy? Just at this time in the year, 
when the leaves have left the trees and 
most of our songsters have been replaced 
by other visitors, one can often hear the 
screech owl or the common owl around 
Chicago. The fact that the owl is a 
night bird, the strange form of body, the 
noiseless flight, the uncanny cry, all go 
to make him an object of interest to 
young and old alike. 

Many people think that the owl does 
damage by preying upon other birds. 
This is far from true. In fact, the truth 
is just the opposite. The owl, in feeding 
swallows his prey whole, bones and all. 


During the day the undigested matter 


is thrown up in form of pellets three- 
fourths of an inch long and about a half 
inch in diameter. These may be found 
strewn about the ground under a tree 
where a pair may have a nest or may 
roost during the day. Boys call these 
“owl trees.” 

Another boy and I collected a number 
of these pellets under such an owl tree 
in Edgebrook, Ill. We went to the tree 
at different time during the season, and 
after examining the pellets we found 
every one to contain fur and skulls of 
field mice only. This proved that this 
particular owl had done considerable 
good in the vicinity of Edgebrook by 
keeping down an oversupply of the little 
enemies of the farmer.—Allan Hoben in 
the Chicago Daily News. 


For Rainy Days 


1. NUMERICAL CHARADE 


I am composed of forty-four letters. 
My. 15,16) 9,03, loeisua taVoOritcorriits 


My 7, 10, 32, 34, 39 is a winter sport. 

My 26, 40, 20, 21 is a horse’s gait. 

My 33, 8, 41, 12, 13, 43, 37 is to speak 
softly. 

My 18, 19, 30, 2, 1 is to rub hard. 

My 44, 29, 42, 42, 36, 23 is a color. 

My 27, 24, 28, 22, 31, 11, 16 means “to 


that place.” 
My 17, 4, 14 is an organ of the body. 
My 35, 25, 21 is to strike. 
My whole spells the names of six well- 
known authors. 


Il. PYRAMID 
In this pyramid are the names of works 
by the above authors: 


NADA E 
Nemyo<ds 
Pop > E> 
OHaALZNR 
Wnaa 

BO 


AK 
q 


lll. NUMERICAL CHARADE 

I am composed of thirty-three letters. 
My 26, 31, 28, 29 is a body of water. 
Miys GPT NTE 1 0,84, Ss Oye LEK 1 Tansy a 
spring flower. 
124315 Pa, Wiitisae fish: 
My 18, 27, 22, 30 is to leap. 
My 322619: 21 30s toMslumber, 
25) 912,.°8,-29. is® to! push. 
My 1, 2, 14 is cow’s language. 
32, 23 is “yes” in French. 

My whole spells the names of six 
Jewish writers. 


IV. HIDDEN NAMES 
I am composed of forty-two letters. I 
contain the names of books written by 
the above writers. 
eAn ‘ae Coes le VE 
26° 27 2) 3475 11 


eae we O Oe Viewabs fe), 

13° 14 38 #416 24 4 

Hee ke ee: |) Loe Te 

fe ot Oa ee too lt 

MU AR SoS a he oS 

SO SOS wor NL Ml; 

PaO) OL eel re Ce IN 

(6S ists OP ny sea 

MST OF Cor mes. beh ite 

Domo Umog aaa eLe 20 

Sh sAgaly CVI eH wR 

Zee eto at Jor 

Pep ete me SF OE ame Tb 

OF OP eave, 21te oo 

AEN 12) Jeet pee NGL 

Boy N20 OO eo LveD ees 
Answers to puzzles in issue of Oct. 23: 
I. Trees; 1. Pear.. 2. Beech. 3. Spruce. 
4 eniips o Bayes Os Peach. 0) 7. Judas? 
8. Fir. 9. Pine. 10. Date. 11. Weeping 
willow. 12. Plane. 13. Rubber. 14. Satin- 
wood. 15. Cork. 16. Rose. 17. Elder. 

Il. A Diamond: 
G 
MAN 
Reb? TS tare 
GeASE 1. +b (bv h 
S°A UA\ D 
S Eth 
EB 


Topic for November 28 


sMERICA’S GENIUS FOR ASSIMILATION 
Colossians 3: 1-il 

“And have put on the new man, that 
is being renewed unto knowledge after 
the image of him that created him; 
where there cannot be Greek and Jew, 
circumcision and uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman, but 
Christ is all, and in all.” 

A lot of people are wondering whether 
or not America has any such genius. So 
long as there remain a little Germany, a 
little Italy, a little Sweden, a little Rus- 
sia, a little Poland, etc., people will con- 
tinue to ask the question and demand an 
answer. 

The war acquainted us with the start- 
ling fact that there were thousands of 
men who did not know enough English 
to understand a command. 

1. Governinentally: We have had stu- 
dents of the problem, but the govern- 
mental conscience was not aroused until 
the world war. She is not fully awake 
yet. The great ideals of the Republic 
must be understood and accepted by the 
foreigner, else he becomes a menace. He 
has heard of America as the land of the 
free, but he must understand that such 
freedom is not license to carry forward 
ihe ideals of the nation from which he 
comes—many times diametrically  op- 
posed to republican ideals. When the 
English language becomes the language 
of business and commerce, by legislative 
action, we will have gone a long way in 
our process of assimilation. 

2. Socially: Visitaforeign quarter and 
you will understand something of the 
gross practices. The people who speak a 
foreign tongue are preyed upon by the 
parasites of American life; law and order 
are at a minimum. Social vices of other 
Jands meet and fraternize with those of 
our own land. To this time, socially, our 
genius for assimilation has not been dem- 
onstrated. 

3. Religiously: Our neighbors coming 
from other lands have thrown off the 
restraints of an ecclestiastical autocracy. 
They become “free thinkers,” agnostic, 
anti-Christian. The denominations are 
now making the right approach through 
social centers. They are applying the 
gospel of Christ to the problem and are 
winning. To be sure, such a program 
meets with opposition from those who do 
not believe in a social gospel. But hope 
lies not in the direction of those who are 
lodking for a smash-up and have nothing 
to do with the application of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ to these “plague 
spots” in our democratic life. It does lie 
in the direction of those great-souled 
young men and young women who are 
today going into these places of need— 
not for the propagation of an “orthodox” 
creed, but for the giving of life, con- 
stantly applying the scripture: ‘Jnas- 
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all Baptist 

young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 


Northern California Baptist 
Young People 


The young people of this convention 
field have not only been trained to take 
a definite part in the work of their 
churches, but have been encouraged to 
feel that they have a vital part in the 
success of the great work of our denomi- 
nation. Therefore, in harmony with 
former plans of operation and coépera- 
tion, they, at their state convention held 
during the recent summer assembly, 
adopted the following as their policy and 
objectives: 


1. Organization: Strengthen present organi- 
zations and organize junior and intermediate 
unions wherever needed. 

2. Education: Attain the standard of excel- 
lence and promote study courses and evan- 
gelism. 

3. Correlation of the educational and social 
life, 

4, Publicity through advertising, newspaper 
articles and leaflets. 

5. Visitation: Officers visiting churches, as- 
sociations and state meetings, and local so- 
cieties visiting each other. 

In harmony with our national program we 
recommend: 1. That local organizations pro- 
mote classes in stewardship and give effort 
to the securing of tithing signatures. 

2. That we also give effort to the securing 
of signatures to the Quiet Half-Hour League, 
this campaign to be known as the “Prayer 
and Bible Campaign.’’ 

3. That we urge the Baptist Trained Lead- 
ers’ Course in societies needing such study. 

4. That the presentation of Life Service 
activities be made a part of the program in 
every organization. 

5. That we take more seriously our motto, 
“We Study To Serve.” 

6. That we institute a campaign in the in- 
terest of the attendance of our boys and 
girls, young men and young women, in the 
various high schools, academies, colleges, 
and universities. : 

7. That our young people pursue an inten- 
Sive evangelistic program throughout the 
year. This could take the form of a ‘‘win 
one’ campaign. 

8. That we make earnest effort to have a 
25 per cent increase in membership. 

9. That we urge and encourage the at- 
tendance of our young people at all ap- 
pointed services for worship, including the 
mid-week prayer meeting. 

10. That, realizing the need of greater mis- 
sionary knowledge, we advise all young 
people’s societies to secure the ‘“‘Suggested 
Missionary Library,’’ and then read the 
books. 


The San Francisco Bay Association 
held its annual meeting with the Chinese 
Church of San Francisco Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 
The closing session, Friday evening, was 


- mittee held its quarterly meeting Oct. ] 


devoted to young people’s work. Regina 
Stubbs of Oakland, president of the Bg 
tist Young People’s Bay Association, p) 
sided. The opening song service ga 
opportunity for expression of youthf 
enthusiasm, the Chinese choir addi 
greatly to the interest. Responses tot 
roll call were gratifying. Every orga) 
zation except one was represented by 
live delegation. The auditorium Ww 
filled to its capacity, and then some!. T 
two addresses of the evening were ay. 
by Harry A. Kern of Vallejo, the new 
elected state president, on “Our Policy 
and by Hugh W. Thomas of Oaklar 
publicity chairman, on “Our Objective; 
San Francisco Bay young people a 
lined up for the winter’s work, ready 
move forward in the spirit of our ¢a 
paign song, “Faith Is the Victory.” — 
The Clear Lake Association met 
Covelo Sept. 30-Oct. 3. The young pr 
ple’s session was held Sunday afternoc 
Rev. F. C. Krautz of Lakeport presid 
and spoke on “Our Policy,” and Dr. M 
lard L, Thomas, field secretary, spoke | 
“Our Objectives.” Miss Leila Hansen | 
Ukiah reported the summer assemb 
Miss Hansen was appointed association 
representative. 
The B. Y. P. U. state executive co! 


at Baptist headquarters, 408 Humbol 
Bank Building, San Francisco. 


A Social Program 

6¢ A SOCIAL Program for Yow 
People in the Church” is the til 

of a new book which Rev. W. Ea 
Smith, director of young people’s 4 
for the Pacific Coast, is preparing. 
Smith has given much study to the pr 
chology of the social, and will prese 
to the Baptist young people a progré 
that is unique and that will be a muc 
needed contribution to our young 


ple’s work. He desires that this bo 
shall in part be an expression of — 
young people themselves; therefore 
asks that each young people’s society 
America be invited to make some ¢ 
tribution, as follows: J 

1. One short game of introduction | 
open the social evening. 7 | 

2. One good game of action where 
may take part. 7 

3. One or more unique stunts. ¥ | 

4. One successful out-of-doors gan 

He would like to have these gam 
original, or ones the society has prov 
to be successful. To one society in ea 
convention that sends in the best © 
tribution he will present a copy as & 
as the book is off the press. bs 

Please send your games direct to Ri 
W. Earle Smith, 313 W. Third St., 
Angeles, Cal., briefly but carefully | 
plaining them, and give the name of | 
ciety sending same, that credit may 
given. 
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iternational Uniform Lesson 
for November 28 


HOW JESUS WAS RECEIVED 


| 
tty ect. 25-30; 12:14. Golden 


ext: Matt. 11:28 
By Joun A. Harn 


e Lesson Text 


(he lesson of last week and this lesson 
» connected by the first verse, which 
‘ers to the sending forth of the twelve 
ciples. It appears that while Jesus 
it the twelve two by two, he himself 
mt alone. Another team, however, 
ich Jesus had not sent forth came to 
o—two of John’s disciples. The 
swer to their question is not philo- 
dhical or theological, but practical. The 
ssengers from John are told to go 
sk and show John the things being 
ne. This, after all, is the final criter- 
1 of Christianity. The mighty works 
Jesus wrought in the cities of Galilee 
re his most obvious credentials, but 
‘spite of these evidences he was re- 
ted. This accounts for his terrible 
ynouncement of judgment on Caper- 
am. But some received him and his 
ssage, and to these the closing para- 
wph of the lesson is addressed. 


e Lesson Taught 


fesus was received, according to this 
son, with honest doubt, with religious 
‘otry and with simple faith. 


ubt 

tonest doubt is the open door to intel- 
ent faith. John, in prison, has suf- 
ed, and his splendid faith expressed 
'the baptism of Jesus has been 
ipsed. Two things account for the 
ipse of John’s faith—his physical 
vironment and the failure of Jesus to 
®@ up to John’s prediction of him. En- 
onment has much to do with attitudes 
mind and nervous reactions. The man 
the open country mewed up in a hot 
son on the shores of the Dead Sea 
uld not be human if he did not lose 
| resilience and optimism. It is always 
ll in cases of abnormality to look for 
ysical causes first. Much of the ab- 
“mal in religion is traceable to physi- 
uses. 

Che logic of the situation also contrib- 
1d to John’s fears about the Messiah. 
had pictured him with an ax cutting 
WM corrupt trees, and with a torch in 
sam setting fire to the chaff. Now 
‘Sees nothing of this kind, but instead 
judgment, mercy; and instead of fire, 
leficence. The logic of his preaching 
1 the logic of Christ’s practice do not 
; hence his question, “Art thou the 
img one, or are we to look for an- 
” Jesus has no new logic to offer, 
Pw answer to give. He tells the 
€s of John to go back and reveal 
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Religious Education 


A a CE NE ca A TN a RR ES TOE RET TR A 


to John what is being done and ask him 
to think it over. John had this saving 
element in his doubt, that he sent di- 
rectly to Jesus himself for information. 
The wonderful commendation of John 
which fell from the lips of Jesus at this 
time proves that there was no condem- 
nation of John’s dilemma and doubt. 
Jesus would rather have the honesty and 
earnestness and desire to find the truth 
expressed in John’s doubt than much of 
the smug piety that goes by the name of 
faith. 


Bigotry 


This is the darkest page in the history 
of Christ and Christianity. The last 
verse of the lesson is a volume written 
in malice and bound in bigotry. The re- 
ligious leaders of the people were im- 
pervious to reason. Self-centered and 
hidebound, nothing could appeal to them 
that was not cast in the mold of phari- 
saic thought and precedent. Jesus was 
regarded as a dangerous man because he 
violated the traditions of the elders, 
transgressed the law of the Sabbath, and 
set himself up to be a greater leader than 
Moses. There was no attempt on the 
part of these leaders to get at the facts, 
to investigate the spirit and motive of 
the man Christ Jesus, to learn his ulti- 
mate purpose, to examine his credentials. 
Blinded by bigotry and enraged by what 
they regarded as an affront to their offi- 
cial dignity and authority, they con- 
spired to destroy Jesus. Jesus and every 
true follower of Jesus have always had 
such a reception on the part of men actu- 
ated by the spirit of the Pharisees. 
There is no hope that it will be other- 
wise during this age. If we are not 
meeting with the same treatment offered 
to Jesus, then we have cause to ques- 
tion our discipleship. 


Faith 


Poles apart from the pharisaic spirit 
and method is the child-like attitude of 
the true disciple of Jesus. The one who 
receives Jesus for all that he is casts 
aside all worldly wisdom, all carnal con- 
fidence, and trusts him implicitly, as the 
only Savior and the one master. The 
Pharisee was unteachable. That was his 
chief condemnation. He refused _ to 
grow. His religion was stationary. The 
traditions received from the elders were 
his stock in trade, and he had locked 
these in the safe and lost the combina- 
tion. He had reached finality in religion. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
Jesus rejoiced in spirit when he looked 
at his disciples and saw in them a spirit 
of teachableness, obedience, trust, love 
—the spirit of a little child. In these 
men Jesus saw the nucleus of his king- 
dom—a kingdom founded not upon human 
philosophies but upon that wisdom which 
cometh down from above. 


It 1S easy enough to talk and write 
about the child-spirit, but it is not so 
easy to cultivate. Men and women, as 
they grow old, become childish, but there 
is a great difference between being child- 
ish and childlike. To be childish is to 
have all the weaknesses of the child; to 
be childlike is to have all the charm of 
the child. The charm of the child lies 
in its guilelessness, potentiality, open- 
mindedness, freshness, democracy, eager- 
ness to learn. These things also con- 
stitute the charm of Christianity. Much 
that goes by the name of Christianity, 
like civilization, has destroyed the charm 
of the little child. 


A Sunday-School Program 


By F. F. Prererson 


RIFTING is the common sin of Sun- 

day-school workers. A definite aim, 
with a definite undertaking to reach it, 
saves the Bible school from mediocrity 
and inefficiency, 

A year’s program well divides itself 
into three aims: the recruiting of new 
workers and pupils in the fall; evangel- 
ism and Christian training in the winter, 
and plans for spring and summer. 

The first part of the year naturally 
finds many changes in workers. Pastor 
and superintendent together must find 
leaders to man every office and class. It 
would be well at this time to begin the 
local teacher training class that a dearth 
of leaders may not continue to occur in 
the future. 

Most state conventions record a de- 
cline in Sunday-school membership dur- 
ing the past year. The best method of 
recruiting new members is to organize 
the staff of the Sunday-school and the 
organized classes and to make a thor- 
ough visitation of the whole parish. The 
Master’s plan of sending out the work- 
ers two by two cannot be improved upon. 
Such a systematic canvass may be made 
on a single Sunday or may cover a more 
extended period. In any event, there 
should be both a checking up and a fol- 
low-up by subsequent visits upon those 
not secured by the initial call. This cam- 
paign may well be completed by Thanks- 
giving or by the middle of December. 
Polling lists, the children giving names 
of acquaintances not in any Sunday- 
school, and church constituency records 
may be used in securing information. 

By the first of December the whole 
school will be running smoothly. If the 
church adopts the Lowell plan of evan- 
gelism, then of course the Sunday-school 
will follow the same method. Whatever 
the scheme used, it should enlist every 
teacher above the primary grades as a 
personal evangelist. Christmas is the 
first feast day for ingathering. Decision 
days may come as the Spirit leads. One 


(Continued on page 1440) 
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Michigan Convention 


By W. T. RoBerts 


A warm welcome in Coldwater, magnifi- 


cent weather and some 700 Michigan Bap- 
tists combined to make the eighty-fifth 
meeting a memorable one. The date was 
Oct. 18-21. The local arrangements 
were complete. Pastor Osborn and his 
fine company of helpers had matters well 
in hand. The homes of the people were 
open and the best placed at our disposal. 
A fine spirit prevailed. On the part of 
the citizens generally and local organi- 
zations there was manifest a desire to 
do all that was possible to make our 
stay pleasant and profitable. 


Ministers’ Conference 


“The Supremacy of Christ” was the 
general theme of the addresses given 
during the two sessions of the thirty- 
eighth annual ministers’ conference. Dr. 
Agar had the middle of the stage with 
an address on “The Supremacy of Christ 
in Chureh Finance,” and in his inimitable 
manner rebuked, reproved and exhorted 
with longsuffering and tenderness. Ad- 
dresses on related themes were given by 
Dr. Villers, Rev. Peter M. MacKay, Rev. 
Cc. W. Kemper, Rev. W. E. Bowyer, Rev. 
J. W. Priest and Rev. A. Waite. A num- 
ber of brethren contributed to the dis- 
cussion by short: but pointed five-minute 
speeches. It was a time of spiritual 
power and refreshment. “Father” Rooney, 
who has attended practically every meet- 
ing since the organization of the confer- 
ence, pronoznced this meeting the best 
ever held. Much of the success is due 
to the splendid efforts of the retiring 
president, Rev. C. Frank Vreeland. The 
new officers are: President, Rev. Stewart 
B. Crandall, Battle Creek; vice-president, 
Rev. Joseph W. Priest, Sturgis: secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. E. J. Cross, Imlay City. 


General Director’s Report 


The change in administration created 
interest in the report of the general di- 
rector. The report was a comprehensive 
setting forth of the work of the promotion 
committee and the board of managers for 
the year. The new convention organization 
was outlined, indicating the change from 
districts to departments as_ follows: 
Rural church, city extension, evangelism 
and religious education. The securing 
of men to serve as convention pastors 
was referred to as a feature meeting with 
much favor. Christian education, lay- 
men’s work and women’s work were re- 
ported as aggressive activities. Special 
space was given to “our unfinished task.” 

On the allotments given to 403 
churches, 291 have pledged $1,787,376, to 
which amount can be added the credits 
for 1919 of $91,879, making a grand total 
of $1,879,266. One hundred and twelve 
churches have reached or exceeded their 
allotments. When the women’s Jubilee 
funds, of which we do not have the 
records, are credited to the churches, 
without question more than this number 
will have reached or exceeded their quota. 

The general director’s statement with 
reference to the Grand River Valley As- 
sociation and the action of the conven- 
tion in reference thereto were reported 


° 


in last week’s issue of THE BAPTIST. 

Some exceedingly valuable suggestions 
were offered relative to associational 
poundaries, dates of meetings, statistics, 
change of date of the annual conven- 
tion, and other matters. 


President’s Address and Annual Sermon 


The address of Pres. Smith G. Young 
was a brief review of events of outstand- 
ing interest in the past year of our de- 
nominational life, with a strong appeal 
for denominational loyalty and coopera- 
tion. ‘There is danger in our looking 
far away, concentrating our minds on 
the mission fields, and neglecting the im- 
portant part of keeping the channels 
through which we reach these fields free 
and clear. In other words, we must be 
more loyal to our leaders, giving them 
our best support. Criticism has its place, 
but let us be very careful that we do not 
block the wheels of progress unneces- 
sarily.” 

Rev. Howard R. Chapman, guild direc- 
tor of Ann Arbor and a former pastor 
in the state, was the preacher of the 
annual sermon. The theme chosen was 
“Life’s Supreme Enrichment.” Dr, Chap- 
man said that “The mission of the gos- 
pel of Christ is to enrich all human life 
i Our talents lay upon us an obli- 
gation for social service. I make no dis- 
tinction between individual and social 
service. We are under obligation to share 
gifts with others. The source and expla- 
nation of this enrichment is Jesus Christ. 
He came to impress upon us a new 
spirit.” 

Department Conferences 


In place of the usual afternoon ses- 
sions of the convention on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the delegates met in the 
several conferences arranged. These con- 
ferences were on city extension, rural 
church, missions, Bible school and B. Y. 
FP, U. Bach conference was largely at- 
tended and the discussion provoked was 
most profitable. In addition to the state 
directors, brethren who are specialists 
in their departments were present, in- 
cluding Agar, Harlan, Roberts, Gage and 
others. 


Fellowship Suppers 


Fellowship suppers were arranged by 
Sunday-school workers, the B. Y. P. U. 
and the, World Wide Guild. In place of 
the regular brotherhood banquet which 
has been a feature of our annual gather- 
ings, a general fellowship supper was 
arranged for the women of the mission- 
ary society and the men’s brotherhood. 
Upwards of 500 sat down to a fine supper 
served by the women of the local Eastern 
Star. Mr. Arthur Higman of Benton Har- 
bor, chairman of the committee on social 
service and laymen’s' work, presided. 
Rev. H. A. Waite was toastmaster. Short 
impromptu speeches were given by sev- 
eral brethren, and “rousements” were fur- 
nished by the “noise bunch,” who proved 
their awful veracity to the name as- 
sumed. The men’s chorus of the Alma 
Chureh furnished a delightful number 
during the supper and also at the even- 
ing session of the convention. A quar- 


tet consisting of Gleiss, Allen, Bowy. 
and MacComb also furnished sever! 
numbers. ; | 


Several Addresses A 


The retreat for pastors, at which 
Aitchison spoke, was a rich experienc 
Pastors were deeply moved, and resolv 
to take up and complete the unfinish 
task on their return to their field. | 

Mrs. S. T. Ford challenged the conve 
tion to the.utmost devotion to the go] 
ing of the pressing problems of the hou 


She said: “Divine power operat 
through human machinery. I ple 
for a fuller exercise of the mii 


istry of motherhood. If you wish to si 
chureh attendance abolished entirely - 
the United States, train your - child 
not to go to church.” » | 
Dr. Harlan spoke impressively ( 
“New Tasks for the Church of Today 
Drs. Mauck and Stetson representi 
Hillsdale and Kalamazoo colleges, in a 
dresses which rehearsed the splend 
service to the denomination these fine 
equipped institutions have rendered, | 
At the close of each evening session} 
survey was conducted by Dr. Myers, wi) 
the use of the stereopticon, which 
both instructive and entertaining. 


New Jersey Convention 


Seemingly every element necessary | 
make a state convention notable ai 
memorable was present at Asbury Pa 
on the three days set apart for the Ne 
Jersey anniversaries. No previous sta 
gathering of New Jersey Baptists wi 
ever favored with more perfect Octob! 
weather, better fellowship, a finer gf 
of speakers, a larger delegation, a mo 
honest facing of facts, a more optimis ! 
outlook for the completion of a gre 
task begun and the uplifting of Christ 
Leader and Lord. From the openi 
session on Monday to the benedicti 
Wednesday night, delegate and visit’ 
alike were deeply moved by the hi 
spiritual quality which seemed so e 
dent at every meeting. Scores of de 
gates openly testified to the power + 
the spirit and presence of a new “deno 
inational comradeship,” and to the g¢ 
eral feeling that the New World Mov 
ment had brought a newness of life) 
the Christian cause in this state. / 
seemed agreed that the pledging ¢ 
$2,821,397 by the Baptist churches 
New Jersey since last May for t 
New World fund—while but a lit 
over one-half of the state’s quota ¢ 
$5,341,670 and in 
undertaking—is nothing compared to 
increased spiritual power in the chureh} 
and the rich returns so abundantly e7 
dent. = 

To report to any degree of satisfactil 
in a limited space a program of me 
ings that calls for over seventy-five Di 
ticipants with themes as different as 
speakers themselves, is an imposs. 
undertaking. Surely no speaker at 
convention, after hearing Dr. Ss. 
Hughes’ masterly address on ea? 
Jesus Alone,” will strive for place Ss 
in a denominational paper. So ma 


itself a tremend \ 
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ust content themselves, as far as this 
yort is concerned, with the lasting im- 
ssion carried back by the listeners 
every city and village of our state. 


ne outstanding feature of this year’s 


> new executive secretary, Dr. Thomas 
Holloway. On his first introduction 
the convention by Pres. F. Wayland 
‘er, and later when Dr. Holloway ad- 
essed the delegates, using “A Denomi- 
ional Consciousness” as his subject, 
fully measured, not only as an able 
d eloquent speaker, but one amply 
le to interpret the place and function 
Baptists in this our state, one of the 
yst difficult religious fields in North 
nerica. Every delegate not only re- 
‘ced with the committee in its selection 
Dr. Holloway, but felt assured after 
aring and meeting our new secretary 
at a true leader had been found and 
at each pastor and church will have 
him a helpful and sympathetic friend 
the great unfinished task still con- 
mting us. It is now a deep conviction 
at Dr. Holloway will in every way be 
worthy successor to Dr. R. M. West, 
10 for five years filled his important 
ice with such high distinction. 


The selection of Rev. Judson Conklin 
‘Trenton to preach the annual sermon 
st with the hearty approval of all his 
a: This signal honur—little, in- 
ed, in return for his thirty-five years of 
thful service as pastor of one church 
was amply repaid in the quality and 
irit of his message, “We know Him 
aw for Ourselves.” 

The National Pastors’ Conference was 
esented by Dr. A. T. Fowler, and it was 
ited at the pastors’ conference that the 
»w Jersey Pastors’ Conference become 
fliated with that body. Dr. W. J. 
waffield becomes New Jersey repre- 
ntative. 

The pension fund of the Ministers and 
issionaries Benefit Board received its 
il share of interest and discussion. The 
2e-president of the board, Mr. A. M. 
uris, proved a successful pilot and 
pt the ship full in the middle of the 
eam. At the close of this discussion 
Was resolved that each pastor should 
‘come a member of this “fund,” and 
_the churches as far as possible 
uld comply with the wishes of the 


Those of us who have heard at other 
(therings such speakers as Miss Bur- 
1, Miss Prescott and Drs. Poteat, 
anklin, H. S. Myers and Aitchison, 
onder how their messages always seem 
|mew and that they never seem to lose 
eir power to instruct and _ inspire. 
“ese great speakers of our denomina- 
m never spoke with greater fervor and 
ssion. Surely their faith in the New 
orld Movement does not waver. 
themes, “The Social Gospel” and 
al Service,” were in the hands of 
. Erb of the Publication Society and 
. C. N. Arbuckle of Newton Center, 
. This is Dr. Arbuckle’s first appear- 
e before the New Jersey Convention, 
it certainly will not be his last. 
great waves of spiritual enthu- 
Swept the convention, one under 
eaking of Dr. Aitchison, and the 
hen Dr. S. W. Hughes of London 
d on Tuesday afternoon. Dr. 
on made it clear at the beginning 
S address that New Jersey Baptists 
i feel nc discouragement at not 
Having completed their task. ‘The 
iP Sts,” he said, “have launched a 
program than any other denomi- 


nalion in Christendom and have regis- 
tered a larger percentage in pledges and 
money than any of the larger denomina- 
tions in their financial drives.” Dr. 
Hughes gave two addresses during the 
convention, one on “A Passion for God” 
and the other on “The Solitary Glory 
and Passion of Jesus.” No outline can 
convey the brilliancy, the humor and 
spiritual power of these addresses. 

The convention and its board of man- 
agers for the coming year are to be again 
presided over by Mr. F. Wayland Ayer 
of Camden. Rey. Thomas Cross of At- 
lantic City was elected president of the 
pastors’ conference, and Mrs. David A. 
MacMurray was elected president of the 
women’s missionary society. Dr. Frank 
Smith is to continue to direct the de- 
partment of education, and Rev. Otto F. 
Laegeler is again superintendent of Sun- 
day-school and young people’s work. The 
next meeting is at Atlantic City. 

Cra t.aGs 


Massachusetts Convention | 
By BE. L. PRIEestT 


Two actions taken by the convention 
stand out above a mass of inspiring ac- 
tions and addresses which marked the 
Massachusetts Baptist anniversaries re- 
cently held in the First Church, Haver- 
hill. Chief of these was the adoption of 
recommendations made by the conference 
of Baptist ministers in Massachusetts 
that action be taken looking toward 
higher requirements from candidates for 
ordination to the Baptist ministry. Not 
less interesting was the adoption of a 
resolution calling upon all Bay State 
Baptists, men and women, to defeat any 
legislation looking to the restoration of 
beer and light wines. By its action, the 
convention will have a committee of five 
members appointed yearly to consider 
ministerial standards. It was voted to 
urge associations to adopt standards 
which call for the following minimum 
requirements: 

That “unimpeachable evidence shall be 
given of Christian character, Christian ex- 
perience, and a clear call to the ministry. 

That the minimum general education shall 
be equivalent to a high-school course. 

That the minimum of professional educa- 
tion shall call for a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, a satisfactory knowledge of church 
history, an understanding of church and 


Sunday-school methods, and a_ general 
knowledge of church organization. 
Associations are to be urged to es- 


tablish a permanent council on examina- 
tion of candidates. The calling of inde- 
pendent committees for examinations 
will be discouraged, if this plan is, put 
through. Associations are further to be 
urged to make an adequate registration 
of the minutes in each case, and it is 
suggested that unregistered ministers be 
not recognized. The convention urged 
full college and seminary training for 
all candidates for the ministry. 


Dr. John Y. Aitchison moved his big 
audience to tears when he told of a deep 
spiritual experience through which he 
had just passed. He urged more ade- 
quate attention to prayer in order that 
the New World Movement may continue 
the deepening of spiritual life and of 
vision. 

At the conference of Baptist ministers 
on Tuesday morning, reports were read 
showing that thirty-one pastors had re- 
ceived pensions and fourteen had re 
ceived other aid. Rev, Joseph EH. Perry, 
treasurer, reported a total of $285,495 in 
invested funds, a cash balance of $2647 
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at the end of the fiscal year, and a gain 
in the par value of the permanent fund 
of $2000 since Oct. 1, 1919. Rev. W. Quay 
Roselle of Malden discussed the need of 
higher ministerial standards. Dr. E. T. 
Tomlinson reviewed the plans under 
which the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board operates. Rey. A. R. Dilts 
of Lowell reported that nine Massachu- 
setts pastors had died during the year. 
Rey. Rolvix Harlan of. the Home Mission 
Society reported closer cooperation 
among all agencies in meeting the prob- 
lem of the small town or rural church. 
Rev. York A. King, also of the Home 
Mission Society, delivered a strong plea 
that evangelism be made an every-church 
affair, with a “win one” effort on the 
part of every member. Rev. J. E. Perry 
and Dr. Edward Babcock of Lowell were 
tentatively chosen the representatives of 
the conference on the committee on or- 
dination. F. W. Blakeslee was elected 
president of the conference, Nelson S. 
Burbank, secretary, and Joseph E. Perry, 
treasurer. 

The Massachusetts Baptist Charitable 
Society, at its ninety-ninth annual meet- 
ing, showed that fifty-six widows and 
thirty-two children of Massachusetts pas- 
tors had been aided during the year. 
Rev. F. W. Blakeslee, president, urged 
that the gifts be continued. The financial 
statement showed expenditures of $11,- 
676, an increase of $414 in the income 
from invested funds, and the receipt of 
a legacy of $2960. The word “Charitable” 
may be eliminated from the name, as 
the officers were made a committee to 
consider a change of name. Rev. F. S. 
Boody of Wakefield was elected president 
of the society, Rev. C. L. Page of Boston, 
secretary, and John F.. Barnes of Arling- 
ton, treasurer. 

At the one hundred and twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Education Society, Rev. Austen K. de 
Blois presiding, the treasurer’s report 
showed $5677 in cash on hand and invest- 
ments of $4372, after deducting expendi- 
tures of $2905. The permanent fund 
totals $104,738. Two legacies amounting 
to $3500 and gifts totaling $1271 from 
the laymen”s $6,000,000 fund were re- 
ported among receipts. H. H. Kendall 
spoke on the needs of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution; Rev. W. R. MeNutt 
of Worcester, on the changes that have 
taken place in the last century, especially 
with regard to the position of the pas- 
tor; and Rev. J. Bruce Gilman of Nashua, 
N. H., spoke on the need for men with 
high scholarly standards. The officers 
elected by the Education Society are as 
follows: President, Austen K. deBlois, 
Brookline; vice-presidents, Henry Bond, 
Brattleboro, and Woodman Bradbury, 
Newton Center; corresponding secretary, 
Robert L. Webb, Brookline; recording 
secretary, Otis W. Foye, Boston; treas- 
urer, S. Harold Greene, Newton Center. 

At the opening of the convention ses- 
sions, Rey. E. D. Webber gave the wel- 
come to the delegates. Pres, Gibbs’ re- 
ports showed that since the last meet- 
ing of the convention in Haverhill there 
had been a gain of forty-six churches 
and 32,208 members. The treasurer re- 
ported receipts of $51,464 and a cash 
balance. The permanent fund, including 
Sunday-school and city mission society 
funds, totals $874,775—a gain of $19,394. 
Secy. White reported progress in the uni- 
fication of kingdom enterprises through 
the General Board of Promotion. The 
convention voted to create the office of 
recording secretary. It was announced 
that Dr. F. F. Peterson was again re 
ligious education director and that Rev. 
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William Reid had been made state pro- 
motion director. Five churches have be- 
come self-supporting during the year. 
Among foreign-speaking people there are 
fifteen churches, thirty-six missions, forty 
pastors and missionaries, and 243 officers 
and teachers, with 2777 Sunday-school 
pupils. The associations reported a bet- 
ter ratio of baptisms to the membership. 
The pruning of church rolls was accom- 
plished in several cases, and a_ spirit 
shown to pay off church debts and buy 
parsonages. Twenty-nine new pastors in 
the state were presented and greeted by 
Rev. C. H. Spalding, who for fifty years 
has been a minister in Massachusetts. 
Civil liberty, Dr. O. P. Clifford declared 
in an adress, depends on obedience to 
the law, and likewise religious liberty 
depends on obedience to the scriptural 
law. Mrs. W. L. Ferguson spoke on 
India, which country, she said, in its new 
era of self-government, offers an oppor- 
tunity which American Baptists must 
seize now in order to gain the fullest 
benefits. Mrs. George Caleb Moor of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., speke of the newcomer 
to our shores, of the work among the 
Indians of the United States, of the pro- 
gress among the Negroes, and of our ef- 
forts in Mexico and Latin America. 
The election of convention officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, Charles P. 
MacGregor; vice-president, A. C. Archi- 
bald and John S. Hildreth; general secre- 
tary, O. J. White; recording secretary, 
Maurice A. Levy; treasurer, Edward E. 
Stevens. Members of the social service 
commission: Three years — Nathan 
Bailey, C. S. Pond and W. R. McNutt; 
for unexpired term, 1921—E. L. Loomis. 
State board of promotion: One year— 
Mrs. F. L. Anderson, Newton Center, 
Mrs. George W. Coleman, Boston, and H. 
B. Clark, North Adams; two years—G. G. 


Davis, Worcester, E. C. Herrick, Fall 
River, and Miss W. H. Monroe, Cam- 
bridge; three years—A,. B. Scott, Boston, 


and Mrs. H. E. Thayer, Springfield. Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion: O. J. White 
and G. Fred Estey. 

At the banquet of the women’s socie- 
ties on Wednesday evening the speakers 
were Mrs. Ferguson, Mrs. Moor and Mrs. 
R. Maplesden. Mrs. Maplesden, who is 
superintendent of missionaries in New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia, said that there are fifty-eight 
missionaries in that district. Thirty men 
and women engaged in work among 
twelve races were presented by Rev. W. 
E. Waterbury. 

Figures regarding the consequences of 
the war, Dr. Charles A. Brooks said, were 
too stupendous to be comprehended. 
While the solution of the economic con- 
ditions of Europe require the united ef- 
fort of the world, the spiritual conditions 
are far more serious. It is not a matter of 
politics whether America takes her place; 
it is rather a matter of saving herself. 

The difficulties of the rural school were 
outlined by Rev. E. B. Dolan, and Rev. 
Clifton D. Walcott spoke on the village 
or suburban school and Rey. W. H. 
Freda on the downtown school. Rev. W. 
E. Waterbury dealt with the problem 
which the New Americans present. Dr. 
C. N. Arbuckle, speaking on the Bible 
school, declared that the teacher must 
make the child religious through develop- 
ment of his own mind, and deplored ef- 
forts to secure mass decisions, particu- 
larly among children. Dr. James H. 
Franklin, presenting the plea of mis- 
sions, home and foreign, showed how 
America, to save herself from future iso- 
lation and degradation, must aid in the 
spread of the gospel. 


Colorado Convention 
By E. L. KRUMREIG 


The thirty-second anniversary meeting 
of the Colorado State Convention was 
held with the Calvary Church, Denver, 
L. EB. Floyd, pastor, Oct. 18 to 21. Long 
before the appointed time the pastors 
from all over the state began to come in 
and secure their assignment for enter- 
tainment, and when the pastors’ confer- 
ence opened on Monday at two p. m., 
nearly all the pastors of the state were 
present, including Rev. C. L. Flander of 
Dolores, 500 miles on the western slope 
of the Rockies. 

“Wvangelism’” was the key-note of the. 


conference. Rey. Aaron Schlessman 
spoke on “The Evangel of Evangelism” 
and Rey. G. G. Laughlin on “The Source 


of Evangelism,’ and Dr. H. F. Stilwell 
conducted an evangelistic conference. 

On Monday evening two able addresses 
were delivered by Drs. P. H. J. Lerrigo 
and H. F. Stilwell, the former speaking 
on the needs of the mission fields and the 
later on “The Evangelistic Passion.” 

Tuesday morning, the second day of 
the eonfereuce, addresses were made by 
Dr. A. H. C. Morse, pastor of the First 
Church, Denver, on “The Laymen from 
the Outside”; Rev. T. F. Kelly, on “Shall 
We Contend for the Faith?” Dr. L. E. 
Floyd, pastor of the entertaining church, 
on “Faith, the Greatest Concern of God’’; 
Rey. J. N. Boling, on “What Is the Gos- 
pel to Your Salvation?” and by Dr. Wm. 
R. Shoemaker of City Park Church, Den- 
ver, on “Service of Dedication to Our 
Task.” This conference was considered 
as the best in many years by those who 
have attended a number of Colorado con- 
ferences. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 19, the con- 
vention was opened. The address of wel- 
come was given by Mr. Carl E. Best, 
Sunday-school superintendent of Calvary 
Church, and Rey. Edgar L. Killam, man- 
aging editor of THE Baptist, made the 
response. 

The women’s home and foreign mission 
work was presented by Mrs. Ramsey of 
Atkinson, Kan. An address on ‘The 
Youth, the Universe and God” was given 
DY Dirk. ted elauerimico: 

On Tuesday evening the introductory 
sermon was preached by Dr. C. A. Fulton, 
followed by an address on “The New 
World Movement” by Dr. Hugh A. Heath. 

Wednesday morning Dr. F. B. Palmer 
gave the report of the board of managers. 
Among other things he said: ‘The length 
of missionary pastorates and the quality 
of service rendered is gratifyingly on the 
increase. Nearly fifty missionary pas- 
tors have been on the pay roll for all or 
part of the year. These devoted workers 
have cared for, on an average, more 
than two out-stations each. They are 
credited with 10,043 sermons, 2463 prayer 
and special meetings and 19,189 pastoral 
calls, while more than 400 baptisms have 
resulted from their labors. It is a mat- 
ter of rejoicing that many mission fields 
have materially increased the amount 
they pay toward pastoral support.” 
Seventeen new pastors and missionaries 
were introduced to the convention. “The 
Challenge of the Hour” was the topic of 
an address by Dr. S. G. Neil. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of Hon. F. W. Freeman as presi- 
dent of the convention. Judge Freeman 


_ is one of the ablest laymen in the state of 


Colorado. He is president of the board 
of the Colorado Woman’s College, presi- 
dent of the Denver Baptist Union, and 
a worker in the City Park Church. 
Wednesday afternoon was largely given 
to the report of the director of promo- 
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tion, Rev. W. F. Ripley, and to dis 
sion of the report and the future 
paign to complete the amount allott 
Colorado, more than $5000 of y 
amount has already been raised. 
convention, by a rising vote, pledged ; 
support in the effort to complete the w 
and raise the full amount allotted to t 
Baptists of Colorado. 

At the convention banquet Hon. Ch; 
R. Brock presided as toastmaster, a 
among the speakers were Rey. R, | 
West, Mrs. Ramsey of Kansas and I 
G. Neil. 

On Thursday evening the principal <¢ 
dress was by Rev. R. M. West, on | 
Baptist Message for the New Era. » “Ste 
Missions in Action” consisted of r 
from the various departments of ste 
mission activity. 

Thursday morning the address on 
Voice of the Virtuous,” by Rev. L, 
Crosby, was so enthusiastically receiy! 
that by a unanimous vote it was order! 
printed for free distribution. | 

Thursday afternoon an address y 
given by the new president, Judge Fr. 
man. Rey. F. W. Starring followed w: 
an. evangelistic address. 

The closing service was on Thu 
evening, when an inspirational addr 
was delivered by Rev. Frank E. Bd 

The delegates and visitors in atte), 
ance numbered nearly 1500. The ch 


the services of the convention. 
weather prevailed during the entire tir 
Many came in their automobiles fr 
various parts of the state. 


Illinois Convention 
By Supt. E. P. Brann 


The Illinois State Convention 
Kewanee Oct. 18-21. This was ° 
seventy-sixth anniversary of the convi 
tion. In some respects the repo 
the past year’s work were the most 
couraging in its history. The atten 


any previous year, and the interest 
good. The registered delegates and ° 
itors numbered 581, and not less ~ 
100 came in automobiles and atten 
one or two or more sessions, but did ) 
register. The Kewanee Church, of 

0 
about twelve years, did nobly in ia 
taining the convention. ¥ 


Rev. L. C. Trent has been past 
_ The at of the convention board, : 


been increased to $85,020, all of w 
except $2024, is invested in farm 1! 
gages in central Illinois. 
On the first night of the convent! 
Rev. Charles Durden of East St. | 


spoke upon the General Board of 
motion. 

Much important business was w 
acted by the convention Tuesday 4 
noon. On Tuesday evening Dr. 
Thomas of Chicago preached one 
old-fashioned heart-stirring sermons 
this was followed by an address 0 
“New World Movement in the Orient’ 
Miss Nellie G. Prescott of New YO 
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dnesday was given up to addresses 
various topics and to the work of 
state promotion board. The speak- 
, were Mrs. W. P. Topping of Elgin, 
Gilbert N. Brink of Philadelphia, Dr. 
P. Mitchell of Iowa, Dr. Howland 
nson of Morgan Park, Mrs. John Chap- 
nyand others. In the evening the re- 
-t of the board was read, and the state 
ivention missionaries were  intro- 
ned, twenty-two men making short, 
cy speeches. 

*hursday morning was taken up with 
ess, and Thursday afternoon was 
en to B. Y. P. U. and Sunday-school 
rk. The closing addresses on Thurs- 
r night were given by Dr. T. G. 
of Chicago and Dr. Euclid B. 
of Springfield. 

s. George M. Potter of Shurtleff 
lege made an excellent presiding offi- 
and was unanimously reélected for 
» following year. Rev. B. E. Allen, the 
retary, was also reélected. The con- 
tion voted to meet next year with the 
st Church of Rockford. It has not 
t in that section of the state for 
rty-five years. The convention in- 
ed the salaries of nearly all the 
rkers for the coming year. 

¢. 


iy 


Voman’s Mission Society of 
he Illinois 


fhe Woman’s Mission Society of Illi- 
Ss held its annual meeting in connec- 
with the state convention, begin- 
gon Tuesday morning, Oct. 19. The 
ssident, Mrs. W. P. Topping, was in 
: chair. The story of the year was 
en by the secretary, Mrs. George Mc- 
tis of Aurora. The report of the 
asurer, Mrs. H. W. Tate, showed a 
isfactory balance. Mrs. Brunner of 
| Vernon and Mrs. Everingham of Hut- 
Wille discussed the best methods for 
iiding up the circle and associational 
‘etings. “How to Help Our Missions” 
sS presented by Dr. Etta Hilton of Chi- 
0, and “How to Safeguard Chris- 
i ity” was discussed by Mrs. Peterson 
1 Mrs. Rephlinger. Mrs. H. W. Reed 
‘Belvidere spoke on the reading con- 
t. The loving cup was again won by 
+ Rock Island Association by a record 
over 9000 books read, and the banner 
‘8 again won by the South Belvidere 
urch. The Children’s World Crusade 
1 the World Wide Guild were pre- 
ited by Mrs. Osgood of Chicago and 
§. Mildren Busch of Peoria. Mrs. 
andler of Galesburg gave an account 
the work which the thirteen college 
imsellors are doing among college 
men of the state. Reports of the two 
poe societies were read by Mrs. 
erback and Dr. Etta Hilton. 


first business of the afternoon 


is the election of officers. The follow- 
” were chosen: President, Mrs. W. P. 
&; vice-presidents, Mrs. George 
is and Mrs. Martha Higman; 


er, Mrs. H. W. Tate; secretary, 
/8. W. C. Rutherford. An address was 
en by Mrs. John Chapman of Chicago 
Or | the greater needs of the world and 
* responsibility of the women in meet- 
ese needs. Dr. A. E. Peterson, sec- 
y of the state promotion board, pre- 
a program for the year which 
be carried out in order to complete 
Yew World Movement. In the roll 
associations, a report was made 
| every association in the state. The 
Set Mrs. W. P. Topping, in her 
al address emphasized the standard 
excellence, the reading contest and 


membership week. Miss Alice Brimson 
of Chicago showed the immediate need 
of personal interest in the new Ameri- 
cans. Miss Sarah Noyce, director of 
Katherine House at Indiana Harbor, 
aroused much interest in this Christian 
institution. A banquet served by the 
women of the Methodist Church gave an 
opportunity to hear from Mrs. Ada Boyce, 
Miss Nellie Prescott, Miss Byrd Taylor 
and Mrs. G. M. Potter. The registration 
of women for the day was 250. 


Philadelphia Letter 


By ARTHUR C. BALDWIN 


We are the citizens of no mean city, 
edaptistically speaking. Our association 
minutes of a year ago show seventy-one 
churches, white and colored, within the 
city proper. Members numbered more 
than 33,000, of whom 14,182 were white. 

Among our Baptist institutions, we 
proudly name our ministers’ conference, 
the largest in the world. We have here 
the Baptist Temple, with the great hos- 
pital and Temple College that she has 
mothered. Dr. Conwell is preaching to 
the same great audiences and is quoted 
by the newspapers with great respect. 
Some of his recent utterances on com- 
munications from the dead and on limita- 
tions to the prohibitory laws have rather 
startled his brethren. None the less, he 
is a prophet with great honor in his own 
country. 

Our local board of promotion that did 
such great work for the drive last spring 
has organized itself for the campaign. 
Rey. Harold Stewart of Tioga, 
our beloved J. W. A. Stewart of Roches- 
ter, is the chairman. Judging by the 
spirit of this board, Philadelphia Bap- 
tists are going to do their part for the 
New World Movement. 

Philadelphia is a great student center. 
The University of Pennsylvania has 11,- 
500 students, and Temple College has 
over 6000. Then there are Drexel, the 
medical schools and the colleges close by. 
Baptist students are being cared for by 
Rev. Fred P. Igler. His work centers at 
the university, where there are more 
than 300 Baptist students, everyone of 
whom he seems to know. A Baptist stu- 
dent dinner was held at the Chestnut 
Street Church on Nov. 1, 175 young men 
and women being present. Stirring ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Ray Petty of 
the Judson Memorial Church, New York, 
and by Rev. C. O: Wright, formerly pas- 
tor of the church at Ridgewood, N. J., 
and now general secretary of the Y. M. C. 
A. at Penn. A number of these young 
people are definitely committed to relig- 
ious work at home or abroad, and others 
are facing the question. I do not know 
of any great university where the relig- 
ious work is better organized than at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Baptist Institute gave its annual 
reception, Oct. 28, to the largest number 
of visitors it has ever received. A sketch, 
“The Pursuit of Happiness,” was given 
by the senior class. This was a mission- 
ary story and made a strong impression. 
The enrollment of the institute is now 
sixty—the largest in its history and also 
its limit. No more young women can be 
received without an addition of a story 
to the building. Already, Dr. J. Milnor 
Wilbur reports, a number are enrolled 
for next year. The addition to the build- 
ing is sorely needed. 

The Baptist Social Union is the great 
social organization of MBaptists  here- 
abouts. No business is transacted, it be 
ing a purely social body of men and 
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women. Usually it has about 500’ repre- 
sentative Baptists at its dinners. The 
first of the two dinners of the year was 
given on Nov. 4, with Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore as the guest of honor. The mayor 
is of Baptist antecedents and Baptist fam- 
ily relations. He came into office six 
months ago in a reform movement and 
has been trying to give the city a reform 
administration. 

Probably the readers of THe Baptist? 
have heard of Philadelphia politics. Your 
correspondent, with a limited knowledge 
of the local situation, would beg for a 
charitable view of the achievements of 
present-day reformers. The _ difficulties 
defy description. Party factions with a 
balance of power in the council; conflicts 
of city and county systems covering the 
same territory; confusions of magisterial 
authority; judicial rights to mandamus 
the treasury for anything up to millions 
of dollars without regard to a city bud- 
get; absurd and costly traction contracts 
made in the far past and burdening the 
city now and forever—all this and more 
is sanctioned by legislative enactments 
that cannot be changed without an over- 
turn of bosses and their ways from one 
end of the state to the other. We don’t 
wonder that Mayor Moore considers the 
six months he has had in office as the 
most trying of his career. 

One of the mayor’s particular problems 
is the Sunday question. How far do the 
ola blue laws o. a century ago apply to 
modern conditions? There are good men 
who say that they do not apply at all. 
There are others who would make them 
apply to Sunday sports in the parks, but 
no farther. A full application of them to 
milk wagons, trolly cars and trains, it is 
admitted, would be intolerable. The 
mayor and the park commission have 
favored a liberal construction of the old 
laws. For this, some hot heads have said 
that he should be impeached. It would 
not seem, however, that general Baptist 
sentiment is behind these extremists. 
Hither the old laws apply in toto or new 
ones should be made that will cover the 
thing desired. The virtuous must not 
join with the vicious in fighting an ad- 
ministration that is trying to do good. 
After all, Sunday is made sacred not by 
what we take out, but by what we put 
into the day. We need more devotion 
and worship among Church members. 


Montreal Letter 
BY 'O<C. St) WALLACE 


The Baptist Convention of Ontario and 
Quebec meets this year with the First 
Church, Brantford, Ont. One of the ques- 
tions which will be under consideration 
is a proposed closer affiliation of Cana- 
dian Baptists. There are now three con- 
ventions—one in the east, one in the 
west, and the central convention re- 
ferred to above. Not differences of opin- 
ion, but distances have made these sep- 
arations. Great distances and the local- 
izing of certain tasks have made it seem 
good to the brethren to work apart, 
though they work in complete sympathy. 
The central and eastern conventions give 
proof of their sympathy with the western 
convention by contributing regularly to 
the home mission work of our great 
west. In education the central and west- 
ern conventions have a bond of union in 
that Brandon College is in affiliation 
with McMaster University, as was Okan- 
agan College before hard times forced 
a suspension of operations. In foreign 
missions the three conventions have 
heen operating through a single boar! 
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It is now proposed that other depart- 
ments, like ministerial superannuation, 
Sunday-school work, etc., follow a simi- 
lar plan. Some years ago an attempt 
was made to merge the three conven- 
tions into one. This was defeated by the 
action of one of the conventions. What- 
ever may be the issue of present confer- 
ences, there will probably be careful de- 
liberation before any further charges are 
made. 

Baptist work continues to present 
great difficulties in the Province of Que- 
bec. On Montreal Island, where the 
population is moving rapidly toward the 
one million mark, there are but three 
self-supporting Baptist churches — the 
First and Olivet in Montreal and the 
church at Westmount, a suburb of Mon- 
treal. The largest of these three 
churches has a membership of only a 
little more than 500. Westmount Church 
has two vigorous branches in industrial 
neighborhoods. Though it has the ad- 
vantage of a suburban location, it is seri- 
ously handicapped because of insufficient 
facilities for carrying forward its work. 
A building enterprise which was immi- 
nent in 1914 was paralyzed by the war, 
and building conditions have not yet 
been fully revived. The pastors of two 
of these three self-supporting Montreal 
Island churches have been repeatedly 
sought by other churches during the last 
few years, but hitherto have stuck loy- 
ally to their posts... A great American 
church is at this moment seeking the 
third of the three. 

Perhaps the last two sentences ° will 
convey the impression that the slow 
growth of Montreal Baptist churches is 
not due to the incompetency of the pas- 
tors. Though I am one of them, I think 
this would be generally conceded. Roman 
Catholicism overshadows most things in 
the Province of Quebec. Sacramentarian 
pedobaptism overshadows many things. 
The Baptists lose to the greater churches 
continually. Nevertheless, the Baptist 
influence is positive and recognized by 
men of other communions as relatively 
greater than our members would account 
for. 

It is in rural Quebec that our churches 
have their greatest difficulties. Orig- 
inally what is now the Province of Que- 
bec was divided into seigniories and 
townships. The former were French and 
Roman Catholic. The latter were Eng- 
lish and Protestant. The ‘people of the 
townships came from adjacent areas 
which are now a part of Vermont and 
New .York. Between the seigniories and 
the townships lay an almost impene- 
trable forest, and it was a long time be- 
fore any road was made to facilitate in- 
tercourse. All this is changed now, and 
a great French invasion is taking place. 
For example: In one Protestant com- 
munity two French families bought 
farms. These couples raised large fam- 
ilies, the children of the two number- 
ing thirty-nine. In due time a school was 
opened for these. Other Frenchmen 
bought farms sold by Protestants. Now 
the French form about half of the popu- 
lation. Similar changes are taking place 
all over the townships. The purchase by 
French Catholics of all farms offered for 
sale is a deliberate plan of the Roman 
Church. There seems no reason to hope 
that the Protestant majority can be 
maintained in the communities of the 
townships unless by the conversion of 
the French to Protestantism, and that is 
one of the slowest-moving enterprises 
that this province ever knew. The 


Grand Ligne Mission is doing a great en- 
lightening work among the French, being 
apostolic in courage, zeal and self-sacri- 
fice; but while by teaching it is making 
Protestants of Roman Catholics, mar- 
riage is carrying many heedless young 
Protestants into the Catholic Church. In 
point of character, doubtless the balance 
is in our favor, but in point of numbers 
there is reason to fear it is against us. 

In our Baptist churches in the Proy- 
ince of Quebec there is this autumn a 
deepened spiritual interest. We think 
people are beginning to get over the 
effects of the war. 


St. Louis Notes 
By W. EH. DARROW 


A campaign to increase the enrolment 
of the Sunday schools of the St. Louis 
Association to 10,000 began Nov. 1 and 
will continue until Jan. 1 next. There 
are now thirty-eight Sunday schools in 
the association, about twenty of them 
being in the city of St. Louis. The pro- 
posed increase is 25 per cent over the 
present enrolment. For the purpose of 
intensifying interest in the campaign, 
each Sunday school has been assigned to 
some member of the associational Sun- 
day-school and teacher training commit- 
tee. The members of the committee are: 
The writer, Rev. E. L. Pinkerton, R. J. 
Kratky, Rev. L. M. Hale, Dr. S. E. Ewing, 


BE. H. Brewer, Rev. G. W. Graham, Rev. 


PGs Van Zandteand .©.sdee brince, sO 
this committee, the writer is chairman 
and Dr. S. E. Ewing, secretary. Reports 
from the schools will be sent to our Bap- 
tist headquarters, Metropolitan Building, 
this city, each Monday during the cam- 
paign. It is expected that Sunday 
schools of similar strength and character 
will put “pep” into the campaign by 
special contests between each other. So 
far as it is possible to arrange, only 
bona fide additions to the Sunday-school 
membership will be counted. The com- 
mittee, in codperation with the educa- 
tional committee of the city B. Y. P. U., 
is planning for a joint training school 
to be held in our city either the first 
week in December or some time next 
January. It is our hope that J. C. 
Hockett, Jr., the new state director for 
Baptist Sunday school work, can be with 
us in the training school. 

In our last letter from St. Louis we 
announced the decision of the Publica- 
tion Society to close out its St. Louis 
branch. We are pleased to state that 
this decision ha&’ been reconsidered and 
that the store will remain, though in a 
greatly modified form. Hereafter, peri- 
odical orders will be filled direct from 
the headquarters in Philadelphia, thus 
reducing expense for carriage and book- 
keeping. In the store, under the new 
plan, there will be Bibles, religious books 
and literature and miscellaneous church 
and Sunday-school supplies. Miss M. M. 
Peanick is the new manager. Baptists 
of St. Louis and neighboring territory 
appreciate the consideration given their 
petitions for a rehearing and hope that 
the new plan will work out advantage- 
ously for the society in every way. 

A city B. Y. P. U. rally was held at 
the Lafayette Park Church, R. K. Kelly, 
pastor, on Thursday evening, Oct. 28. 
Rev. G. W. Graham, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Association for the St. Louis dis- 
trict, spoke and Rev. P. G. Van Zandt 
of the West Park Church directed the 
singing. There was a fairly good at- 
tendance and considerable enthusiasm. 

Pastoral -changes are as follows: Rev 


a church in Illinois. 

The Euclid Church people are rejoicin 
because their pastor, Dr. Russell 
Whiteside, has declined a call to a chu 
in Oklahoma. 

The city B. Y. P. U. will hold i 
nual Thanksgiving sunrise prayer se 
ice and breakfast this year with 
Third Church B. Y. P. U. Each Mo 
evening one of the local unions conduet 
the meeting at Sunshine Mission, on Ma: 
ket Street, between Fifteenth and Gi: 
teenth streets. Rev. Edward Card ha 
charge of the mission, and he is doin 
a great work among the people D 
found in that part of the city. The N 
vember number of the St. Louis Bray, 
monthly, published by the city B. Y.P.U 
will be issued in a few days. - 

The problem of proper housing for ov 
downtown Italian work has been happil 
solved. <A building situated about 
block distant from the present locatio 


did place for our Baptist work in thi 
part of the city. For a long timevtt 
present site has been unfit and inad 
quate—a rebuke to Baptist work amor 
the foreigners of this great city. 


Wisconsin News and Note 


By Roserrt W. SHAW 


The Beginning of the Year i 


a. 

The state board of managers recent 
held a meeting and laid out the pla) 
for the new year. Dr. D. W. Hulbu 
says that in twenty-five years no simil 
meeting has been so largely attende 
nor the spirit as fine. A financial budg 


of nearly $50,000 was voted. Some s% 
aries were raised, some addition 
workers provided for, and a cond é 
vance along all lines planned. 7 
The Milwaukee City Union { 
This organization is now afmiliated wi 


the state convention. A budget of abo 
$7500 has been adopted and will be 
pended in work among the Poles, t 
Russians and the Negroes, and also f 
a missionary-at-large and for church 1 
cation schools. For the first time in } 
history this organization is responsi 
for all the mission work in the city 
Milwaukee. The organization plans f 
three general meetings of the chureh 
each year. 

The Institute of Methods 

The Milwaukee Institute of Metho 
will hold its sessions Nov. 14-19 at U 
Tabernacle Church. The faculty ¢ 
sists of Drs. Behan, Erb and Poteat, R 
Cc. A. Boyd, Miss Town, Miss Fletch’ 
Mrs. Henry Topping and Mrs. Clara ; 
Pinkham. Dr. J. Y. Aitchison is t 
the speaker at the mass meeting of Bi 
tists to be held on Sunday night, 
14, at the Tabernacle Church. 

Who Is To Blame? 

In recent days some pastors who b 
tated to enter the New World Movemé 
or only half-heartedly entered it ha 
openly stated that they had been 
formed about it and are now r 
cooperate. 


= 


movement, but some sort of so-called } 
side information swept through the Col 
try in esoteric fashion to poison 
minds of some mighty good brethren, | 
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ey are waking up to the fact that 
y have been misled by those whom 
‘trusted. We wonder if Wisconsin is 
» only state where this happened. 


me Notes from the Fields 


\t the recent annual meeting of the 
nesville Church the treasurer reported 
it $14,500 had been raised for all pur- 
ses, more than $6000 being for benevo- 
ees. The pastor is making all the 
vices evangelistic and is cheered by 
»many who respond either by letter or 
profession of faith. 

fhe Delavan Church is in evangelistic 
vices, with Pastor Walter Ingram of 
ath Dakota doing the preaching and 
stor A. S. Reitz of Berlin, Wis., lead- 
- the music. Other churches in the 
ociation are engaged in similar meet- 
ts. The church at Lake Geneva has 
mm strengthened by recent evangelistic 
vices held in codperation with the 
ier churches of the city. 

fhe Mauston Church held its annual 
eting in November. About 100 sat 
wn to supper. The reports indicated 
zood year. Sixteen had been received 
ring the year into the membership, 
1e of whom came by baptism. 

Rey. H. A. Deake of North Dakota has 
a called as pastor at Superior. He 
s formerly pastor-at-large in North 
kota. He enters a field of opportunity, 
t also a field of many difficult prob- 
1s. 

Pastor E. R. Mackinney of Hau Claire 
|preaching some special sermons on 
» parables, and giving talks on “The 
ss Prominent People of the New Testa- 
mt” at his prayer meetings, which run 
m forty to eighty in attendance. Miss 
Idred Cummings of this church has 
licated herself to Christian service and 
‘in the Training School at Chicago. 
‘o others have signed up for foreign 
vice. Mrs. MacKinney is recovering 
‘m a serious operation and, to quote 
¢ physician, “will soon feel ten years 
unger.” 


(The Green Bay Church has recently ex-” 


aded several thousand dollars in prop- 
'y improvements. It also has increased 
» salary of its wide-awake pastor, Rev. 
_T. Erickson. 

(he Tabernacle Church of La Crosse 
§ disbanded. It had an excellent prop- 
y, but became discouraged because of 
ficulty in supporting a minister. Rev. 
_§. Stewart, formerly at Fond du Lac, 
5 accepted the call to the First Church 
1 will probably receive some of the 
banded members into the First Church. 
Robert Gordon, formerly pastor of the 
‘st Church in Milwaukee and later pas- 
i at Topeka, Kans., has accepted the 
ll of the church at Fond du Lac and 
‘now on the field. Mr. Gordon is an 
rellent preacher and a splendid cham- 
mn of civic righteousness. 

Sheboygan Falls, Rev. W. D. Mayhew. 
stor, reports a prayer meeting with 
»r 85 per cent of the members present, 
per cent of whom are under twenty- 
2 years of age. A number have ac- 
Med Christ. This has been a good 
ur, the amount raised for expenses and 
Ons being the largest in the history 
the church. Recently the church gave 
‘Minister and his wife a substantial 
of money on their wedding anni- 


isconsin Rapids has asked the state 
ention to allow it to become self- 
Tting. Pastor DeVries is enthusi- 
because of the outlook of this field, 
Ch was saved to the denomination 
$ago by a wise expenditure of money 
iY supervision by the convention. 


The church at Antigo is enjoying its 
remodeled building. The Sunday school 
appreciated the improvement. Pastor 
Carnell spent three months at his old 
home in England this summer. 

The church at Beaver Dam has some 
unique methods that are worth passing 
on. It has a_ student membership. 
Twenty-three were received at a recent 
communion, and one girl of the academy 
was baptized. The choir is from Way- 
land Academy, and much of the life and 


work of the church is planned with these’ 


young people in mind. Once a month 
there is a young people’s Sunday night 
which is both devotional and social in 
its nature. For three years the goal for 
the Easter membership class has been 
set at fifty. Each year the goal has been 
exceeded, and it is hoped to do so this 
year also. Pastor Morris is happy in his 
work at this important center. 


Can You Beat It? 


Soon after the little country church at 
Honey Creek had made its canvass for 
the New World Movement it lost its 
church building and its community hall. 
Within eight weeks it hopes to have the 
hall completed and ready for use. Next 


year it plans to rebuild its church build- ~ 


ing. It has never lost a service, and at 
the convention it gave to the treasurer of 
the convention a check for $1088 as its 
first year’s installment on its pledge to 
the New World Movement. Can you 
beat it? 


Mississippi Valley 


MINNESOTA 


THE BOARD OF EVANGELISM has sent out 
to all the Baptist churches an appeal for 
evangelistic effort and is arranging for 
interchange of pastors. Sunday, Nov. 14, 
has been designated as a special day of 
prayer for evangelism. 

Tur MINNESOTA CONVENTION has ap- 
pointed Rey. I. D. Alvord of St. Cloud for 
special evangelistic work this winter. He 
will begin Dec. 1. : 


THE vARIOUS BOARDS of the Minnesota 
Convention have held their meetings, and 
the budget for 1921-22 is nearly prepared. 
The plans for next year will mean a 
goodly advance. The great need just now 
is men. 


Rey, S. BatcHenor, recently of Water- 
ville, has accepted the call of the Lake 
Benton Church and will begin work there 
soon. 


Rey. C. W. Nicwuots of Bricelyn died of 
typhoid fever Oct. 28. Born in Williams- 
town, Mo., in early life he united with 
the Baptist church. He was a graduate 
of La Grange College, Missouri, and of 
Rochester Theological Seminary. In the 
twenty years of his ministry he has 
served churches in California, Illinois, 
Missouri and Iowa. In June, 1919, he 
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came to Bricelyn from Shellsburg, Lowa. 
His wife and six children survive him. 
His aged father, a brother and two sis- 
ters are all in Missouri. Bro. Nichols 
was a faithful minister, a_ strong 
preacher, and a loving, self-sacrificing 
husband and father. The funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. E. R. Pope on 
Sunday, Oct. 31, in the edifice of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, which was 
kindly offered as the Baptist church 
building is undergoing repairs. The 
burial was at Bro. Nichols’ old home 
near La Grange, Mo. 


OHIO 


On FRIDAY EVENING, Oct. 29, delegates 
from the churches of the Trumbull Asso- 
ciation met at the Frances Willard 
School building, Warren, for the purpose 
of recognizing as a regular Baptist church 
a group of people worshiping in the above 
building. Nine churches were represented 
by twenty-two delegates. The services of 
recognition were held the same evening, 
at which time Rev. C. H. Wood led the 
devotional services, Rev. R. E. Weis gave 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
' holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
:\ ers same as stock com- 
4 pany. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Eyfects of Church 
Members also insured. 


- No agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 22 years old un- 


der same management. Address Henry P. Magill, Secy. & 
Mer., 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Il. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


FOR BAPTIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Course in a Baptist educational in- 
stitution has inexhaustible value. CEDAR 
VALLEY offers two years of College or 
Normal work for High School graduates ; 
a full four-year Academy Course; one and 
two-year Courses in Business and Stenog- 


raphy; Musical training, either Voice or 
Instrumental. 

Courses in Home Economics, Agricul- 
ture, Manual Training, and Religious Edu- 
cation. 

For catalog and other information ad- 
dress 


Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, lowa 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL §°:,¢)"\,c%! 
9-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 


Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics 
For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


“The achievement of today but points to the pathway 
of tomorrow. Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.” 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 
One year course for college graduates 


Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 
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the charge to the church, Rev. A. A. 
Nellis preached the sermon, and Rev. J. 
H. Lloyd offered the prayer of recogni- 
tion. Benediction was by the pastor, Rev. 
Cc, Andrews. 


Cleveland Association 


The members of the Euclid Avenue 
Church experienced a thrill of delight 
when Dr. W. W. Bustard announced his 
decision to remain as their pastor. The 
prestige of Tremont Temple, to which 
he had been called as co-pastor with Dr. 
Myer, made the opening a most inviting 
one, and it was feared that Cleveland 


W. Taft of Chicago; charge to the candi- 
date, Rev. A. L. Drake of Lake Geneva; 
charge to the church, Rev. Robert Lin- 
coln Kelley. Mr. Palmer has been a 
student at the Moody Bible Institute and 
at the Northern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. He has been pastor for some 
months of the Darien Church, and the 
work is prospering under his ministry. 


ILLINOIS 
Dedication at Rockford 


Oct. 24 was a day of rejoicing for the 
First Church of Rockford, Rev, G. A. 


was to lose one of its most popular and 
inspiring preachers. Dr. Bustard will 
lead his people in a great constructive 
program that will mean much to the 
kingdom. It is proposed to erect a mil- 
lion dollar edifice suitable to the needs 
of a great downtown congregation. The 
undertaking is worthy of the splendid 
history of this historic church. In his 
years of strenuous service in Cleveland, 
Dr. Bustard has attained a position of 
prestige and influence such as to inspire 
the confidence and win the support of 
all forward-looking Christians. 

‘he perplexity in which many of the 
near downtown churches find themselves 
is illustrated in the contemplated action 
of the Wilson Avenue congregation. A 
proposal, made by the officers, that the 
present property be sold and that the 
members unite with the East End 
Church is receiving consideration. Two 
other Protestant churches in the same 
neighborhood have left the _ district. 
They, too, have gone by way of the 
merger, a way that involves little sacri- 
fice. 

Work in the community center for 
Negro people is getting under way. The 
home mission board, the woman’s home 
mission board and the city association 
are cooperating in the purchase wand 
maintenance of a suitable institution. As 
the Negroes themselves pegin to under- 
stand the nature of the work, they show 
a disposition to assist both by gift and 
volunteer service. There are _ 35,000 
Negroes in Cleveland. They maintain 
forty churches, but the work is in great 
need of standardizing. 


WISCONSIN 


E. W. PALMER, PASTOR Of the Darien 
Church, was set apart to the gospel min- 
istry on Oct. 27. Rev. Robert Lincoln 
Kelly of Delavan was the moderator of 
the council. The principal parts were as 

follows: Sermon and praver, Dr George 


Sheets, pastor. The arduous task of 
erecting a new church building had been 
completed, and dedication day had ar- 
rived. Pres. G. W. Taft of the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary preached 
excellent sermons morning and evening. 
The dedication services were continued 
throughout the week. Some out-of-town 
speakers were Mrs. W. P. Topping of 
Elgin, Mrs. G. W. Taft and Rev. F. E. R. 
Miller of Chicago. The speaker on Sun- 
day, Oct. 31, was Dr. E. P. Brand, state 
superintendent of missions. Mr. 8S. M. 
Seator of Chicago is the architect. 

The attractive structure is 114 feet in 


* objectives. 
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length and, including the parsonage, ha 
an extreme width of ninety-three fee’ 
The building, together with the site, rey 
resents an expenditure of approximate] 
$100,000. No special subscriptions wer 
taken on dedication day, the money ne 
essary to cover the cost of building hay 
ing been raised months in advance. Th 
material used is dark red vitrified score¢ 
face brick, with Bedford cut-stone trix 
mings. The auditorium, with the ] 

cony at the rear, has a seating capacit 
of about 700, and when desired the Sur 
day-school rooms at the rear of the aud 
torium may be opened, giving a ota 
seating capacity of approximately 1,00( 
The windows are of art glass in ligh 
shades, the golden tints predominatin 
and giving a suggestion of sunshine eye 
on a dark day. ‘The walls are in plai 
light tints, while in contrast are th 
pews trimmed and overhead trusses ij 


dark oak. The organ loft is behind a 
ornamental screen directly over 4 
pulpit. 


The Sunday-school plant has separat 
assembly rooms for the different depar 
ments, with separate class rooms col 
nectea with each assembly room. 
basement contains a gymnasium wit 
shower baths adjoining; a commodiou 
dining room with a serving capacity ¢ | 
over 500; a kitchen with modern equij 
ment; a heating plant using the vacuum 
vapor system and the Utica smokeles 
boiler; and a fuel room in which a ea 
load of coal can be stored. é 

In completeness of detail and in ‘sp 
cial outstanding features which will co) 
tribute to the convenience and effectiv) 
ness of modern church activity, this ne 
house of worship is entitled to ran 
among the best. e 


MICHIGAN N | 


ONE OF THE SUGGESTIONS urged upon a 
states at the Winona conference was tl 
laying on the hearts of our pastors an 
churches the need of emphasizing tt 
spiritual side of our great denomination 
The great unfinished task 1 


our New World Movement is a challens 
to the greatest faith within us. Gc 
plans for us a victory if we only lay ho. 
of all spiritual resources in faith belie 
ing. 


The great call for evangelism | 
> 


SUNDAY serleok | NG i 
i+ ASSEMBLY Door, —t 
eve it 


Mt, a 
ORG PRIZED chy Bn 


ovember 13, 1920 


Ps 
ent, but there is no need of a separa- 
in the two objectives. The comple- 
1 of the $100,000,000 fund and the win- 
g of a great army of recruits is one 
kk, To carry out the plan of the Wi- 
ya conference, Michigan planned for a 
- of simultaneous prayer and medita- 
y, a retreat, which was held on Oct. 26 
‘the various associations of the state, 
, nearly all our churches were repre- 
ted. These were spiritual and helpful 
_have called out the heartiest endorse- 
ats from ministers who were in at- 
dance. 

‘epHEL CHURCH, KALAMAzoo, is now 
‘shiping in its newly decorated audi- 
‘um. A reception was recently given 
the college faculty and students. A 
aber of college students are taking an 
‘ve part in the Sunday-school and 
ng people’s work, among them Miss 
dys Killam of Chicago, daughter of 
managing editor of THe Baptist. The 
yeh is taking on new life with the in- 
ion of this young. blood. The younger 
nbers of the church, with the deacons 
their wives, were entertained at the 
ie of the pastor and wife Nov. 5. 


CRIBNER AVENUE CuurcH, Grand Rap- 
Rey. H. M. Pettit pastor, has just 
ted a successful series of meetings, 
> Harold Sayles assisting. Many of 
church members had their spiritual 
_quickened, and there were a good 
aber of conversions. Seven were bap- 
d Sunday and others will follow. 


‘ey. CHAS. R. Jones of Mayville has en- 
‘ed Rey. A. W. Littrell, evangelist, and 
|D. L. Moody, gospel singer, for a pe- 
l of meetings beginning Nov. 7 at the 
rton Center Church. 


‘HE STATE DIRECTOR OF EVANGELISM, Rev. 
L. Currey, has just completed a short 
es of special meetings with Rev. Milo 
Waller of the Onsted Church, assisted 
A. E. Greenlaw, singer, and reports 
ten decisions for Christ the first Sun- 
, in one instance father and son taking 
; stand together. 

_ TRAINING INSTITUTE for church work- 
| with special emphasis on Sunday- 
bol and young people’s work, was held 
‘tly for central Michigan at the First 
ireh, Lansing, under the auspices of 
leducational department of our Publi- 
on Society. 

FTER AN ILLNESS OF FOUR YEARS, Mrs. 
avia S. McNemer, wife of Rev. R. N. 
Nemer of the Marne Church, died re- 
‘ly at their residence. Mr. McNemer 
| been pastor of the Scribner Avenue 
‘reh and is now supplying at Marne. 
‘ing his wife’s illness he devoted him- 
to her care. Funeral services were 
l at the home, Rev. M. H. Pettit, pas- 
‘of the Scribner Avenue Church, offi- 
ing. ‘ 

EY. F. A. Brass of Wixom is supplying 
‘Walled Lake Church, which was left 
ant when Mr. Sayles resigned to take 
the Plymouth field. 


Ey. H. A. McConne tt, after three and 
alf years as pastor of the Dansville 
ireh, closed his services on Oct. 24. 
‘ing this time seventeen were received 
the church membership by baptism. 
McConnell will continue to reside in 
lie. Rey. R. S. Sprout began his la- 
3as pastor of the church Oct. 31. 


HE WORK AT CoLUMBIA City is ad- 
cing under the leadership of Rev. S. J. 
igh, who on a Sunday afternoon re- 
dy baptized eight and has another 
0 be baptized in a short time. 
aching services and Sunday schools 
ied on at Clarks Lake as well as 


Columbia, with an increasing attendance. 
A fine codperative spirit is manifest. 


THE BevuLaAn CHurRCH, Detroit, Rev. C. 
M. Carter, convention pastor, in charge, 
has unanimously called Rev. Jas. S. West 
of Middletown, Ohio. He has accepted 
the call and begins his duties Nov. 14. 


Oct. 24 WAs A GREAT DAy for the little 
church at Ganges, where R. EB. Priest is 
pastor. During the morning service there 
were seven additions to the church, one 
by letter and six by baptism, all the result 
of personal work. The pastor is now be- 
sinning his sixth year. He and his wife 
will take their vacation during November 
and spend the time in Louisville, Ky., 
where Mr. Priest attended the Southern 
Theological Seminary. 


Pastor J. F. THompson of Evart has 
made 479 pastoral calls since Jan. 1, 1920. 


Dr. ELMER W. Powetxt of Cambridge, 
Mass., arrived in Kalamazoo Nov. 2 to 
take up the pastorate of the First Church. 


On Oct. 24 Rey. F. H. Divine, edifice 
secretary of the Home Mission Society, 
raised in cash and pledges $25,025 for re- 
moving the parsonage debt and providing 
a church building fund for the Muskegon 
Heights Church. The church is greatly 
encouraged by the fine leadership and 
fruitful service of Dr. Divine. 


Atlantic Coast 


NEW JERSEY 


AT A BUSINESS MEETING of Mount Pleas- 
ant Church held the early part of Octo- 
ber, it was unanimously voted to increase 
the salary of its pastor, Rev. Sidney W. 
Powell, who accepted the call to Mount 
Pleasant three years ago. Due to his un- 
tiring efforts, the church has prospered 
both financially and spiritually. The 
debt has been considerably reduced and 
many new members have been enrolled. 
The pastor has the hearty support and 
cooperation of his people, and great in- 
terest is shown in all departments of the 
church work. 


DELAWARE 


A NEW ERA SEEMS to have dawned in 
the history of Bethany Church, Wilming- 
ton. Under the ministry of Rev. Charles 
L. ‘Earle, the congregations and prayer 
meetings have increased more than 300 
per cent and the Bible-school attendance 
has more than doubled. Men especially 
are attracted to the preaching. Dr. Harle 
is a native of Wilmington and was one of 
more than 1000 converts baptized by Dr. 
I. M. Haldeman, now of New York City. 


NEW YORK 


Rev. SAMUEL RussELL of the First 
Church, Buffalo, has entered upon his 
second year, with a united and, enthusi- 
astie churen that has plans laid for big 
things for the coming year. It is ex- 
pected that within a few weeks the mort- 
gage of more than $25,000 will be under- 
written. The church will have the help 
of Dr. Divine in this big undertaking. 
An additional $5000 will be needed for 
repairs. The budget to be raised has 
been put at $30,000. This church went 
over the top more than $6000 in the Hun- 
dred Million Dollar Drive and almost 
doubled its current expense budget. It 
has recently installed an electric motor 
for the organ and improved its lighting 
system, at an expense of about $700, 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


A little money spent 
for a good book 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE 


WORLD 
(Revised Edition) 
By GEORGE A. BARTON 
The author gives a keen and sym- 
pathetic interpretation of all the great 
religions. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH FOR MEN 
OF T 


ODAY 
(Revised Edition) 
By E. ALBERT COOK 
This volume contains a clear and 
reasonable interpretation of life from 
the modern point of view. $1.50, post- 
paid $1.65. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY 
By EDWARD S. AMES 
A statement of the modern point 
of view in religion. $1.25, postpaid 
$1.35. 
THE REVELATION OF JOHN 
By SHIRLEY J. CASE 
The central idea of the book is to 
explain the meaning of Revelation as 
its author intended it to be under- 


stood by those to whom it was first 
addressed. $2.75, postpaid $2.90. 


THE MILLENNIAL HOPE 


By SHIRLEY J. CASE 


The author describes the various 
types of hope that have been held in 
the past and shows the different in- 
fluences that have shaped belief in a 
millennium at various periods in his- 
tory. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
Edited by GERALD B. SMITH 


A comprehensive survey, by twelve 
well-known scholars, of progress in 
the new scholarship of the past 
twenty-five years, in its relation to 
the Bible and theology. $3.00, postpaid 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW 
By FRANK G. LEWIS 
This is the first single work to re- 
cord the growth of the Bible from its 
beginning up to the present time. 
$1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION 


IN MAN’S STRUGGLE 


FOR EXISTENCE 
By GEORGE B. FOSTER 

An earnest seeking after the truth 
and a protest against that ignoring of 
religion which has led to the weaken- 
ing of its influence in the development 
of modern civilization. $1.00, post- 
paid $1.15. 


The University of Chicago Press 


5752 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


AFTER DEATH wees ic soe niet 


Two Books by Dr. Horace C. Stanton 
Appealing—Fascinating—Scriptural. 


The Starry Universe The sc s Future Empire 

Telepathy jj, Celestial World y.s'bistace 32.00" 
“Flashes of revelation into a region of shadow 
and mystery of which science and Scripture tell 


the same marvelous story.’” Ask your Bookseller, or 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N. Y.; 17.N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘ied Theological Books 


WRITE TO SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
Over 50,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock 
WE BUY AND SELL 


Correspondence Solicited 


Schulte’s Book Store 8.4 °2Fourth Ave. 
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Christmas Extraordinary 


Get EARTH’S GOLDEN DAY—(The 
birthday of the Prince of Peace) for your 
Sunday school or Young People’s Christ- 
mas Service and you will have a strong, 
impressive program with a meaning. 
Words by Rev. George O. Webster; music 
by J. H. Fillmore. Sample sent for 4 2- 
cent stamps. It will be worth the price 
if you use but one song or exercise from 
ate 

Give us your address (or others inter- 
ested) and we will mail free a new cata- 
log of Christmas services, cantatas, reci- 
tations and dialogs, solos, duets, trios, 
quartets for women’s voices, also men’s 
voices, and anthems for mixed voices: 

HYMNS FOR TODAY, a new 1920 
hymnal for Sunday school and church, 
contains 20 Christmas hymns and two 
Christmas service programs. Sample 
copy sent for examination. Orchestrated. 


If interested in Sunday school orchestra music 
you should know what we have for you. Write. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE. 532 Elm $t., Cincinrati, 0 


VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. Theselection meets with hearty approval 


from song leaders who have seen the new bovk. 
Contains 288 pages of music. Sing]= copies: 
Manila, 35c; Limp, 40¢c; Cloth, 50c; Postpaid. 
In quantities, not prepaid: Manila, 300; ;Limp 35¢; 


Cloth, 45¢ ee Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS; SONGS OF SERVICE, 


ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
THE RODENHEAVER COMPANY 


1053 MononBldg., Dpt.B 814 Walnut St. 
~ Chicago Philadelphia 


HRISTMAS 


HALL ~ MACK CO’S 


ANTATAS 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
FREE Returnable samples to interested persons. 


Tell us, ona Pose, , your needs for Christmas Enter- 
tainment and let us send you examination copies. 
Do it now. 


Hall-Mack Co. 


purest Arch St.. Phila., Pa. 
Adam Geibel Co. 


A Book for Parents and Teachers 


Bringing Up John 


EDWARD | ‘Clear. vigorous, suggeetive. Teaches 
John (and Mary, too.) the truth about 
LEIGH God, prayer. religion,the Bible, the Sab- 
oath, sacrifice, etc., so that their faith 
PELL’S may stand the test of years.’’ 

---RICHMOND CHR. ADVOCATE. 

Latest At All Booksellers. Cloth, $1.25 

BOOK FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Av., N Y.; 17.N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


In the Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 
gether with a Dramatic Service 
for church and community 
The exercises, and booklets for con- 
Pilgrim gregational distribution in prep- 
Tercen- aration for 


“rary || Mayflower Universal 
Bible Sunday 
NOVEMBER 28, 1920 


Send request for descriptive circular 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


1620 


1920 


which amount was paid promptly out of 
the current expense fund. During the 
past year 128 members have been added 
to the church, and the attendance at all 
the services has been increasingly large. 
A series of evening services on “What 
Jesus Preached” is attracting splendid 
audiences and the outlook for Mr. Rus- 
sell’s second year with this church is 
full of promise. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the First 
Church, Groton, held Oct. 25, showed the 
church to be in a prosperous condition. 
All local expenses have been met, and 
there is a balance in the treasury. The 
pledges to the New World Movement, 
which exceeded the quota, have been 
promptly paid as they have become due. 
Sixty-one new members have been added 
to the church during the year. Three 
young women from the church are serv- 
ing in mission fields—Miss Mabel Bond, 
Bengal-Orissa, Miss Helen Allport, Cuba, 
and Miss Elizabeth Allport, Arizona, It 
was unanimously voted to raise the pas- 
tor’s salary $200. This is the second 
time within a year that a similar amount 
has been added. Soon the church lawn 
will be adorned with an _ electrically- 
lighted, interchangeable bulletin board, 
the gift of two of the members. 


MAINE 


A REMARKABLE revival has pretty nearly 
transformed the town of Enfield. Pastor 
L, A. Farrar has faithfully sowed the 
seed and called Evangelist Harry Taylor 
and his daughter, Ruth Taylor, singing 
evangelist, to help gather in the harvest. 
With great earnestness and deep spiritual 
power the evangelists preached and sang 
the gospel. The atmosphere of the vil- 
lage was changed. Wighteen were re- 
ceived into the church Oct. 31, twelve by 
baptism, and others were baptized Nov. 7. 
Men over fifty years of age have been con- 
verted. The hearts of the people are filled 
with joy and courage. 


Dr. Frev. Myron PREBLE, long the be- 
loved and popular pastor of the Court 
Street Church, Auburn, was its supply 
preacher on a recent Sunday. Church 
and city honored the occasion by a great 
congregation, and- the communion serv- 
ice was largely attended. Dr. Preble’s 
health is so far restored that he was 
able to conduct the entire service with 
great vigor and effect. Dr. and Mrs. 
Preble will spend the winter, as usual, 
at Riverside, Cal. 


Rey. W. B. Crowett closes a successful 
pastorate at Bridgewater and becomes 


WANT ADS 


ae —_ a ; 
You will get results through the Want 


Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash 
with order. 


WANTED—YOU TO KNOW that the best 
sermon helps in the world are found in the 
seventeen complete lectures ($5) published by 
Public Speakers’ Supply, Ridgway, Pa. Your 
money back if you are not satisfied. Let's 
get acauainted. 

_LOST—All indifference in my congrega- 
tions since I have been ordering my sermon 
helps from the Public Speakers’ Supply, 
Ridgwav, Pa. A. Worthwhile Preacher. 


A VASSAR AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
GRADUATE, with experience, desires posi- 
tion as pastor’s assistant, church worker, or 


director of religious education. L. Morrill. 

615 W. 126th St.. New York City. 
IMPROVED TREASURER’S -RECORDS 

for Baptist churches. Simple, effective, 


practical. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
KH. W. Swank, Publisher, Liberty, Mo. 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH of Norton, Kan- 
sas, is now pastorless and needs an able, 
consecrated man. Address Mrs. H. 8. Hick- 
man, church clerk, 


a 


THE BAP Ta 


AO eR 


Revell’s 
NEW BOOK 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Spiritism and the Fallen Ang 


JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 

From a Biblical Viewpoint 
Beginning the present-day revival 
Spiritism and how to meet it, Dr. G 
harks back to the earliest recorded | 
tory of the human race. Net, $1 


Can the Dead Commu 
cate With the Living | 


I. M. HALDEMAN 


“A book that is awakening everyon 
the peril of ‘spiritualism’ among Ch 
tians.”—Watchman-Examiner, 


Net, $1 


Evangelism 
WILLIAM E. BIEDERWOLF, D.1 


Its Justification, Its Operation and 
Value 

The “Lectures delivered at Prinz 

Theological Seminary” are the basis 

Dr. Biederwolf’s valued treatise ‘on 

evangelistic methods best calculated 

secure permanent results. Net, $2 


Fundamentals of Prosperit 
ROGER W. BABSON 
What They Are and Where They C 
From 
The “statistician of Wellesley Hills 
probably the first economist to come | 
ward with the claim that human s 
constitute America’s greatest und 
oped resources. Net, $1 


A People’s Life of Chr 


J. PATERSON-SMYTH 


A clean, consecutive, unbroken viey 
the life of Jesus, by the author of “1 
GOSPEL OF THE HEREAFTER.” 
book for which we’ve long waited. | 

Net, $: 


Quiet Talks About Life After De 


S. D. GORDON 


A new volume of “Quiet Talks” ¢ 
subject of more than today. “One | 
not describe these ‘quiet talks,’ they 1 
be read to be thoroughly appreciated: 
Christian Observer. Net, $: 


Evangelistic Sermon 
J. W. PORTER, D.D. 
Editor “Western Recorder” 


The sermons are distinctly along 
old lines of evangelistic preaching. 
pentance, faith, regeneration, Judgn 
Heaven, and Hell are given their 
time place in these striking sermons. 

Net, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


NEW YORK: 
158 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO: 
17 N. WABASH AVE. 


13, L980 


a of the church at East Wilton. 
he is taking steps to bring his 
urch into line with the New World 
‘ement—a hopeful opening for a pas- 
te of real service. 
gg UniTeD Baptist CONVENTION of 
ye at its meeting at Milo, adopted 
ew constitution. The departments 
“methods of work provided for are to 
markable degree the same as those 
were adopted by the Salt Lake Con- 
ace of state secretaries. As usual, 
ever, the sunlight strikes Maine first. 
the new constitution, the president 
he woman’s federation and the secre- 
os of the woman’s missionary so- 
‘es are ex officio members of the 
‘d of promotion and: also of the con- 
‘ion board. 
‘QE CONVENTION BOARD held a meeting 
organization, the appointment of im- 
ant committees and the assignment 
vork to different departments on Nov. 
Waterville. 


a PENNSYLVANIA 


ae READING ASssocIATION held its mid- 
» session with the Calvary Church, 
nandoah, Oct. 26-27. The pastors met 
he forenoon of the first day to con- 
r the formation of a pastors’ confer- 
»  Two-minute reports from the 
rches and addresses by Rev. J. R. 
aphries, Rev. H. C. Wray and Rev. 
-@. Wiant, with a discussion of the 
* World: Movement, occupied the first 
| On the second day Rev. T. Carson 
na spoke on “Evangelistic Work for 
‘Church” and Rey. A. W. Anderson on 
'e Enlistment.” A discussion of 
rist’s View of Fundamentals,” led on 
first day by Rev. H. C. Wray, was 
jinued on the second day of the 
‘ting. 

| NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WO IMPORTANT COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
8 recently been held. The executive 
mittee of the convention met in the 
| office of the secretary in Manchester 
19 and attended to the important 
‘ter of making the annual appropria- 
‘s to churches receiving aid from the 
vention treasury. The board and the 
‘utive committee have made appro- 
tions amounting to nearly $12,000 for 
rural fields in New Hampshire. Over 
y churches will benefit by these ap- 
oriations. The state board of promo- 
| has also recently met and transacted 
ortant business relative to plans in 
linterest of the New World Movement. 
. C. M. Collins, president of the con- 
‘ion, was elected chairman of the 
e board of promotion. This board will 
‘t during the present convention year 
ten as necessary in interest of the 
' World Movement. 


EY. AND Mrs. Mitton S. Regs of 
hester, N. Y., are conducting union 
1elistic meetings at Claremont. Rev. 
A. Paige, pastor of our church there, 
oresident of the church federation. 
| churches of the federation recently 
Ttained the state Sunday-school asso- 
ion, assembled for its annual meeting. 
Behan of the Publication Society was 
a4 and addressed the Baptist dele- 
n. : 
SE Gorrstown CHuRCH recently cele- 
l its one-hundredth anniversary. 
re were addresses afternoon and eve- 
3 by Prof. W. C. Poland of Brown 
versity, whose father was three times 
at Goffstown Church, by Dea. 
Holbrook of the First Church, 
ter, by Rev. C. T. Reekie and 
H. Nichols, both former pastors, 
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and by Rev. D. S. Jenks, secretary of the : 


state convention. The Goffstown Church | 


is mother of the First Church, Manches- 


ter, and Dea. Holbrook was associated D 
with some of the earlier history. All the OXFORD 7 


exercises were of an interesting charac- 
9 

ter, and the Goffstown Church will re- CHILDREN ) 
member for years to come the celebration 
of its one-hundredth anniversary. . B 

is Re tee ad observed its an- “MOTHERS, teach your chil- 
nua roll call in conjunction with the dren to love the Bible. The good 
Congregational Church. The members of thoughts you sow in their minds 
both these churches assembled in the now will yield a rich harvest of 
Baptist church building Oct. 22 for din- noble acts when they grow older 
ner. The attendance was large. After Oxford Bibles for Children have 
dinner an address was given by Rev. D. hap ee iapeecinde: oes 

e A that interest as well as instruct. 

S. Jenks, secretary of the convention. Shine Gavel SodetulFlelve ter 
Rev. O. R. Hunt, formerly pastor at children. 
Plainfield, was present and spoke. Rev. ¢ At All Booksellers L 
Cc. L. Chamberlain, pastor at Lebanon, Catalog upon request 
ministers on alternate Sundays to the 


‘ : OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Baptist and Congregational churches of Mathie ed ae Toate 


Hanover. The interest is good, and there 
have recently been baptisms. - bhatt ek Fa 


THE WoopDsTocK AND NorTtTH WoopstTocK 
churches have been fortunate in securing 
Rev. F. E. Robinson as pastor. He will 
begin his work about Nov. 15. 


ZV 


VT 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON : 
In THE Baptist of Oct. 16 it was an- see ER Sif 
nounced that Rev. G. W. Stansbury of 
Osceola, Neb., had become pastor of the USIC. 
La Conner and Anacortes churches. The "S: 
writer had been misinformed. The new 
pastor of these churches is Rev. C. R. G. FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 
Poole, who came from National City, Cal. 


of our new Christmas Services 


LYMAN HAS RECENTLY purchased a par- Christmas Helper, No. 8, 15c. 

sonage, enlarged its building and made Songs, Exercises, Recitations. 

other improvements at a cost of about Christmas Story, 25c. 

$3500, all of which has been raised. There ’ Cantata (easy) for school or chorus. 

have recently been some conversions, and His Star, 25c. A song story. 

Rey. Fred Berry, director of evangelism, In the Garden — By utes, ener ; 

will begin special meetings with the SET Galaga mbrrebestt ae 

church the first Sunday in November. Hall-Mack Co. nie on Ace strsat’ PRUE 
Tue DAvis MemorraL CuurcH, Mt. Ver- cAnntteetCdiee Sh oe aoe es 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CHRISTLAN SCLENCE 
JAMES H SNOWDEN 


The Truth About 


Christian Science 
By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Western 
Theological Seminary 


This book covers the whole ground of 
Christian Science in its origin and his- 


Dr. Snowden’s name is sufficient 
tory and present condition and prospects. guarantee as to the thoroughness of the 
treatment of this vital subject, as to 
and the faith of this cult in a plain but the frankness with which it is handled, 
kindly way, spiced with genial satire as to the truthfulness and depth of 
and humor. the research and as to the finality of 


It aims to tell the truth about the founder 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication the conclusions. 


(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


Cloth Binding, 300 Pages, $2.40, postpaid 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave, Nashville. 711 Church St. th g,3 ges, $ » postp 

Chicago, 125N. Wabash Ave. St. Louis, 411 N TenthSt. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. San Francisco, 278 Post St 


Atlanta (Colored), 200 gp eg eer § SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET 


Pittsburgh, Granite Bldg., Sixth 
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non, has shown its appreciation of its 
pastor, Rev. J. E. Noftsinger, by an in- 
crease of $500 per year in his salary. 


Rev. R. W. Kine is in the second year 
of his pastorate with the First Church of 
Port Angeles. He has seen gracious 
fruits from his labors. There has been 
an increase of 150 per cent in the budget 
for current expenses and an increase in 
the value of the church property of 
$4,000. Forty-five new members have 
been received during the year, one-third 
of them men; eighteen have been bap- 
tized; the Sunday school has tripled in 
attendance, and the salary of the pastor 
has been increased. 


Rev. M. W. MiLier has resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Snohomish. 


THE BREMERTON CHURCH, Rev. W. H. 
Eaton, pastor, began special evangelistic 
meetings Nov. 8. Rev. E. H. Hicks, pas- 
tor of the Fremont Church, Seattle, is 
assisting the pastor in these meetings. 


THE CENTRAL CHURCH has voted to move 
its location from the corner of Cedar and 
Third streets to Queen Anne Hill. This 
action will give the Baptists a church in 
a residence section of about 20,000 people 
where we have not heretofore had a 
church and which is not ministered to 
by churches of other denominations. 


THE FrReEMONt CHURCH, Rev. E. H. 
Hicks, pastor, recently had a calling cam- 
paign, and as a result the workers re- 
ported 1,313 calls made in the interest of 
the church. The outlook is most hopeful 
for a good interest and ingathering dur- 
ing the coming season. 

THE CHURCH AT CHARLESTON has been 
supplied since its pastor, Rev. W. D. Wat- 
son, closed his work by Rev. J. B. Rich- 
ards, a member of the Bremerton Church, 


was white. 


276 Fifth Avenue, 


were anti-German politically). 


A Sunday-School Program 


(Continued from page 1429) 
should ever keep in mind, however, the 
fact that there is no time when some- 
one may not be under conviction. With- 
out exploitation, but with a natural, yet 


_ eager, desire for the winning of souls, 


the whole period may be used to secure 
great results. Planning and persistence 
with a holy passion will achieve won- 
ders. 

Summer plans early after Easter 
should command the attention of the 
workers. Shall the school be closed dur- 
ing the summer months? Many city and 
suburban schools do suspend for eight or 
nine weeks with little apparent ill effect. 
Where the attendance rapidly declines, 
a merging of classes to make a single 
departmentalized group may work to 
good advantage. In any event, the in- 
terest of the child and the community 
must be the deciding factor. 

Careful consideration should be given 
by every official Sunday-school board to 
the possibilities of a daily vacation Bible 
school. Rural, town, city and suburban 
communities can use this plan with 
equally satisfactory results. Now is the 
time to arrange for the financing of the 
school, and the,church should provide 
an item in the budget for this purpose. 
The workers must be trained, and this 
takes time. Such training classes can 
begin in the spring. 

Before the winter is very far advanced, 
some definite arrangements should be 
made to send a strong picked delegation 


“My Hair Turned White Over Night’ 


He was one of our Baptist Polish missionaries. 


It was in Russian Poland; in 1914. The Czar had determined to exile 
3,000,000 German speaking Poles to Siberia (a strategic mistake for they 
In the early evening the officer knocked 
at his door and gave him his orders: they must leave at daybreak. He 
knew what the journey and the exile meant. 


Another of our noble Baptists, a deacon and a lay preacher, director of a 
big linen mill in Riga, a bank auditor and a man of affairs and position in 
society, had less than six hours to prepare for Siberia. 


When these and other Baptists came back from Siberia what did they | 
find? Homes devastated, churches wrecked, farms ravaged by war, imple- 7 | 
ments gone, money depreciated. This is one of the reasons why our Bap- 

tist brethren in Europe need our help Now. 


Relief for Poland includes help to 225 widows, 400 unemployed families, d 
300 orphans, 3 ministers, widows and children, 3 aged pastors, 15 aged e | 
couples, 19 pastors, students in 4 universities, loans to 35 Polish Baptist » | 
farmers for rehabilitation. 


Baptists of the North: We are called upon to raise $500,000 for these 
needs and those of France, Czecho-Slovakia and other European countries. 
One-third of it is needed immediately. This fund will count on the One 
Hundred Million Fund. Let no Baptist Church fail to do its share. 


General Board of Promotion of the Northern Baptist Convention 


In the morning his hair 


bly. 
ance by paying a part of the expe 
the pupils. Many schools and chun 
appropriate a stated sum. ‘ 

This program for the year is me 
suggestive, though scores of chur: 
are using it. All denominational ob; 
ives are included, and any changes | 
are necessary to meet local condit 
may easily be made. ‘ 

This department will welcome ir 
mation regarding successful method 
Sunday-school work. Sample progr, 
and unique features sound in educati 
principles are especially desired, 
dress all communications to 704 } 
building, Boston. ; 


; 


Obituary 


Dickinson.—Rey. Frederick Eugene D 
inson was born in Noble County, Ind, , 
31, 1853, and died Oct. 25, 1920. He 
graduated from Indiana State Universit 
the class of 1879. Later he attended and 
graduated from the Morgan Park Theo 
ical Seminary, University of Chicago, 
was ordained as a minister in 1886 
served successfully as pastor at La Gra 
Howe and Kendallville, Ind. While at 
latter pastorate, for a number of year; 
was moderator of the association and 
positions of trust in the councils of the s 
convention. In 1906 he retired from ac 
pastoral work, and since that time he 
aided in many ways the pastor on the 
in which he lived. He was well kn 
throughout the state, especially in the no 


and a daughter, Mrs. R. 
Rupp of Hammond, Ind., survive him, 


’ 
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Fresh from the Field 


Chaplain C. C. Bateman, who is in 
charge of the school for ehaplains at 
Camp Grant, will retire from the service 
next May. He was appointed by Pres. 
Benjamin Harrison in 1890, and reaches 
the age limit of sixty-four in the near fu- 
ture. Chaplain Bateman has seen service 
in the Philippines on two different occa- 
sions, and has spent some sixteen years 
on the Mexican border. His term of 
service—thirty years—establishes a Trec- 
ord. 


Rev. Jacob Olson, pioneer Baptist 
preacher and missionary, and active in 
work for about forty years in South Da- 
kota, moved recently with his family to 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Olson was mis- 
sionary for the state convention for fif- 
teen years and was instrumental in or- 
ganizing a number of Scandinavian 
churches in the state, also giving valuable 
assistance in general field work. For the 
last fifteen years he has lived in Dell 
Rapids, S. D. 3 


Evangelist J. N. Edmondson of Atwood, 
Ill., opened a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings, Nov. 7, at Elmer, Mo. Parties de- 
siring to make dates with Mr. Edmondson 
may address him at Atwood. 

Evangelist S. A. Hayworth of Danville, 
Ind., has just closed a three weeks’ cam- 
paign with the church at Wellfleet, Neb. 
As a result of the meetings, thirty-five 
have confessed Christ, three have been 
restored to the fellowship of the church, 
and the moral and spiritual tone of the 
community has been greatly quickened. 
On the last Sunday afternoon of the meet- 
ings, Pastor Ferries baptized twenty can- 
didates in an open-air service. 


A recent number of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate has the following: 
“One of our pastors recently offered to as- 
sist a member of the ladies’ aid in deco- 
rating the church, but she protested. ‘No, 
no,’ she said, ‘let one of the men do it.’”’ 


Acting upon the orders of his medical 
advisers, Dr. J. H. Jowett is to take a pro- 
longed rest. While assured that there is 
nothing organically wrong, he is warned 
that complete cessation of all work for 
the time being is necessary to the full re- 
covery of his strength. He is therefore 
to spend some six months in the south of 
France. 


A survey of the theological seminaries 
of the United States, conducted by the 
education department of the Interchurch 
World Movement, shows that there are 
115 such institutions, located in twenty- 
six states and with an enrolment of 6,462 
students. The distribution of the» semi- 
naries is uneven, the larger number be- 
ing in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Illinois. In Massachu- 
setts alone there are practically as many 
as there are in the entire western por- 
tion of the country, from the great plains 
to the Pacific. 


Rev. W. Langdon Sanders, who was a 
pastor in Hlinois for twenty-five years 
and is now residing at Bloomington, has 
been the regular pulpit supply for the 
First Congregational Church of Bloom: 
ington for a number of months. That 
church has now called a pastor, and Mr. 
Sanders will be free to supply any Bap- 
tist church needing such service, within 
the vicinity of Bloomington. He may be 
addressed at 910 N. East St., Blooming- 
ton, II. 


Rev. E. A. Lawer resigned at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to accept the pastorate of 
the Rogers Park Church, Chicago, and 
began work in his new field Nov. 15. Mr. 
Lawer has done excellent work in Cedar 
Rapids, sixty-five new members having 
been added to the church during the past 
year. The Rogers Park Church occupies 
a modern and attractive building and ex- 
pects large things from the new rela- 
tionship. 

Evangelist Harry O. Anderson closed a 
successful meeting with the Bethel 
Church, Covelo, Cal., Oct. 24. Twenty- 
eight have already been baptized and 
eight more have been received for bap- 
tism. 

Rev. Frank A. Brass, who closed his 
labors with the church at Wixom, Mich., 
June 1, has accepted a call to the First 
Church of Walled Lake, Mich. This will 
be his second pastorate in this field. 


Dr. A. W. Lamar, at one time pastor of 
the First Church, Omaha, Neb., is now 
connected with the department of evan- 
gelism and bible conference of Laurier 
University, Atlanta, Ga. It is said that 
Laurier is the only college in the country 
having such a department. This depart- 
ment is prepared to furnish evangelists 
or leaders of Bible conferences to 
churches desiring such service. 


Evangelist Walter M. Jennings has 
gone to the Pacific Coast for a stay of 
two months or so, during which time 
Mrs. Jennings will remain in West Vir- 
ginia in work for the state board of pro- 
motion. Mr. Jennings will return to the 
east later on and resume evangelistic 
work. 


The New World Movement has been a 
great recruiting agency. During the drive 
in the Berwyn, Ill., Church, Miss Effie M. 
Hoover became interested, and as a re- 
sult has been’ appointed by the W. A. B. 
H, M. 8. to the mission school among the 
Crow Indians in Montana. 


We are informed on good authority 
that some 800 copies of Dr. Heagle’s new 
book, “Do the Dead Still Live?” have al- 
ready been sold, with prospects of a much 
larger scale. Dr. Heagle recently sup- 
plied for three Sundays the First Church 
at Streator, Ill. His health being good 
now, he is able to supply churches. His 
address is still 710 Buena Ave., Chicago. 


Evangelist John M. Linden closed, on 
Oct. 24, a union campaign or the churches 
of Hamburg, Iowa, in which there were 
327 reconsecrations, 194 converts and fif- 
teen promised church letters. Twenty- 
six young folks took their stand for 
Christian work as a vocation. Evangelist 
Linden is now in a meeting at Perry, 
Iowa, and on Nov. 24 will open a union 
campaign with the four churches of Mis- 
souri Valley, Iowa. 


Evangelist L. C. Bauer has just closed 
a meeting at Clarksdale, Mo., the second 
with this church during the last ten 
months. He has an open date for Janu- 
ary, 1921, and will be glad to hear from 
any church desiring to arrange for meet- 
ings at that time. He may be addressed 
at Whitehall, Il. 


Dr. L. D. Lamkin has closed a success- 
ful evangelistic campaign with the First 
Church at Shelbyville, Ill. Thirty-five 
expressed their desire to accept Christ as 
their Saviour, seventeen of whom have 
already united with the church through 
baptism. The pastor of the church, Rev. 
G. -B. Burdon, speaks in highest praise 
of the services rendered by Dr. Lamkin. 


- 
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Mr. A. M. Harris, a member of the gr 
firm of Harris, Forbes & Co., New Y¢ 
City, is to retire from business on Ja 
and has generously offered after that ti: 
a portion of his time to the Ministers q 
Missionaries Benefit Board. Mr. Har 
has been from the beginning a mem) 
of the board and his enthusiasm, de 
tion and interest have been one of 
strong assets. This new gift of his ti 


will mean much to our ministry ag “a 
as to the efficiency of our denominatig; 
work. 


Short Talks on Invest- | 


ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


Corporation Bonds 
E have seen something of the 


sentials in regard to individ 
mortgages. When a corporation by 
to place a mortgage on its property, 
follows much the same procedure, || 
instead of giving a single note for j 
amount of the debt, it divides it up i 
bonds of, say, $1000 each, and execu: 
a single mortgage or trust deed as 
curity for the total issue. It is th 
enabled to obtain its funds from a nw 
ber of investors instead of all from o 

Trust deed: The mortgage or tr 
deed usually runs in favor of a tr 
company and prescribes what the obli 
tion of the latter shall be in protecti 
the bondholders. The trustee places | 
each bond a certificate that it is d 
issued under the deed of trust, thus a 
ing assurance of its genuineness. 
incidental documents, such as attorn 
opinions and insurance, are held by 
trustee. The investor has simply 
bond to care for. 

Registration: Provision is usua 
made whereby the holder may have | 
bond registered in his name on the boi 
of the trustee. Most bonds are issued! 
the bearer. If a bearer bond is lost| 
stolen, it is readily negotiable; but 
registered, the trustee registers | 
owner’s name on its books and on 
bond itself. Thereafter it can be | 
ferred only by a written assignment mi 
by the registered owner. Registration) 
advisable for the bondholder who la 
a secure place to keep his bonds. 
cause of the inconvenience in mak 
sale, however, they usually sell at a fi 
tion under the price commanded by 
bearer bond of the same issue. Writ 
should never be placed on a bond exc) 
by the trustee, because stock-excha! 
rules governing the sale of bonds requ 
that there must be no writing or ot! 
distinguishing marks aside from 
serial number. People often unwittin 
impair the salability of their bonds 
writing their names upon them. 

Classes: Corporation bonds fall p 
cipally in three classes, which we sl 
consider separately at some length 
follows: 


(1) Rairoad bonds. 

(2) Public utility bonds, electric li 
street, railway and private wa! 
companies. 

(3) Industrial bonds. 
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Why Not 


TYNE editors of Tue Baptist are reasonably 
| human. To say that they do not appre- 
‘ciate the warm commendations of friends who 
‘take the time to write their approval and per- 
haps add a helpful suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the paper would be untrue. Hundreds 
‘of such letters have come during the past few 
weeks. (O, yes! there have been enough of the 
other kind to keep us humble.) 

Having made this acknowledgment, it will 
‘not be unkind to say that after all is said and 


‘done, the commendations which are most fully 
‘appreciated are those voiced by our subserib- 
ers to their friends, and which result ‘in hun- 


dreds of new subscriptions. Our mission is to 
help our own Baptist people to make the most 


of their opportunity to serve and save the 
‘world. Our friends by their recommendations 
-widen the circle of readers and multiply the 


‘influence of the paper. 
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Do Both? 


We have no agents—or, more accurately, 
we have no paid agents—either as field repre- 
sentatives or in the local churches. Hundreds 
of faithful pastors, who feel keenly a lack of in- 
terest due to a lack of information, are back of 
the movement to place the paper in every Bap- 
tist family. 

Worth-while church workers are rallying for 
a great campaign for the renewal of subscrip- 
tions and an increased list. We are already in 
receipt of much substantial evidence. 

Under date of Nov. 2, Israel P. Putman, 
treasurer of the church at Merrill, Wis., writes: 
‘‘The church at Merrill recently made what I 
think is a decided advance step when it voted 
to subscribe for Tux Baptist for all the families 
of the church.’’? This letter contained the 
names of all the resident and part of the non- 
resident families. The check enclosed in the 
letter was for $112. 


SHS eee 
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What Some Churches 
Are Doing 


A Department of Methods 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


ISSIONARY meetings not ‘‘as usual’ 

will be held in the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y. Their method 
is given for those who desire to follow 
it (we understand it is not copyrighted), 
and it may stimulate others to work out 
methods as nevel of bringing the pro- 
gram of the denomination before our 
church members. 

The unusual meetings of the Syracuse 
church are announced by a letter from 
the pastor, Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, to 
the members. The letter is as follows: 


To the stockholders: 


You are enrolled owners of shares in 
one of the world’s biggest businesses— 
the New World Movement of Northern 
Baptists. The enterprise in which you 
are a partner owns more than a billion in 
property, has branches all over the 
known world, and proposes a budget of 
100 millions for the next four years. 

Of course, you have a right to know 
what is happening to your money. We 


Jan. 12, “The Melting Pot.” Feb. 9, 
“Healing the Nations.” March 9, “Sew- 
ard’s Ice Box.” April 13, “The Flowery 
Kingdom.” May 11, “At Home with the 
Hopis.” June 8, “China Today.” 


THE HEPTA LEAGUE 


HE Hepta League is a “personal work” 

organization which was formed by 
Pastor D. W. Lovett of the First Church, 
Wallingford, Conn., to follow up the Vic- 
tory Campaign. Its charm is in the fact 
that it is simple and flexible and is easily 
adapted to differing conditions. It is 
capable of enlargement or variation to 
suit conditions in any of our churches, 
and is suggested here as of possible as- 
sistance to other pastors who have felt 
the need of a follow-up system. The 
Greek word “hepta,’ meaning “seven,” 
gives it its name and suggests the divi- 
sions of the work. The original plan in- 
cluded groups of seven people who would 
band themselves together under the fol- 
lowing seven principles: 

(1) I pledge allegiance to Jesus Christ 
and to the work of his kingdom. 

(2) I pledge my loyalty to the welfare 
of this church. 

(3) I will become one of seven to 
make Hepta League Group No. — of this 
church. 

(4) The objective of this league shall 
be: (a) An endeavor to secure the en- 
listment of Christian soldiers for Jesus 


a a Wa a SSS 


1 


2 3 4 
Oct. 13 | Nov.10} Dec. 8 | Jan. 12 


5 
Feb. 9 


6 7 8 9 
March 9| April 13} May 11] June 8 


a 


Stockholder’s Ticket 
WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES: REPORTS 


from 


THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT OF 
NORTHERN BAPTISTS 


ADMIT TWO 
ee 


plan to use nine Wednesday nights dur- 
ing the coming year for this purpose. We 
want you to know about the history of 
your company, the men who head it now, 
the actual operations now going on, the 
volume of business involved, and the 
dividends expected. With stereopticon 
and movie, and every other available de- 
vice, we shall attempt to make you know 
“where your money goes,” There will be 
absolutely no appeal for funds or sub- 
scriptions. All questions will be frankly 
answered. This will be a businesslike 
effort of a world corporation to report to 
its stockholders. 

We are enclosing two tickets for the 
entire course. The white ticket is issued 
to stockholders only, and will admit two. 
The guest’s ticket may be used by you 
at your discretion. Additional guests’ 
tickets may be obtained on application. 

You will notice that the first of these 
reports will be given Wednesday, Oct. 
13, at 7:45. 


[Signed] BrrNarp C. CLAUSEN, Pastor. 


The stockholder’s ticket is shown above. 
The guest’s ticket is similar, save that 
it is printed on different colored stock 
and bears the words, “Guest’s Ticket.” 
The reverse of both tickets gives the fol- 
lowing list of topics: Oct. 13, “The Far- 
Flung Battle Line.” Nov. 10, “The Home 
Sector.” Dec. 8, “Adoniram Judson.” 


Christ. (b) The reénlistment of any who 
have deserted the Christian standard. 
(c) The general welfare of humanity. 

(5) I will join with six others in en- 
deavoring to make Hepta League Group 
No. — efficient in the above objects. 


(6) I agree to make it a rule to meet’ 


with the other members of my group, if 
possible, at least once in seven days, and 
report work of previous seven days and 
accept new assignments. 

(7) I will not desert this pledge with- 
out first endeavoring to secure some one 
to fill my place. 


Name 


SC 0 Cie) 0 Abe « 610 10.656 @ m6 @ a (0) 9).0' 0).0) 6 o) 46 


oe et FFF eo eee eeseeeereseserere 


AUG ststina Ge rca ole 6 ara tueew eubtiue ntedenee 
Group No. 


ee 


“Two little men stood looking at a hill; 

One was named Can’t and one was named 
Will. 

Can’t said, ‘I never in the world can 
_climb this hill.’ 

So there he is at the bottom of it still! 


“Will said, 
will!’ 

And there he is now at the top of the 
hill! 

Two little men are living by the hill; 


‘Tll get to the top because I 


At the bottom is Can’t, at the top is Will.” 


- the peoples of the non-Christian worl 


1 
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Not Fit for the Kingdom o 
Heaven? 

By R. W. SwETLAND 

Headmaster of Peddy Institute — 


66 ND Jesus said unto him, no ma 

having put his hand to the plo: 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdo 
of God.” 

As Baptists, we undertook to raige 
sum of money to be used in helping ; 
answer our Lord’s prayer, “Thy kingdo: 
come, Thy will be done on earth.” Y 
put our hands to that plow. We da) 
no look back, lest we be “not fit” eith 
to enter that “kingdom” or to lead othe 
into it. If we are true workers wit 
Him, we must go on until the task 
done. 

That the task is great should be 
challenge. Who wants an easy jol 
That it calls for sacrifice should be 
joy. Who dares miss such joy! Th; 
the need is vital should be a stimulu 
Who would falter in such a crisis! — 

Hightstown, N. J. 


The Workers Must Not Be Di 
heartened 
By W. G. BrimMson 


HE missionaries who were cheert 
by the prospect of larger facilitie 
of greater opportunities, must not 1 
chilled by disappointment; our educ 
tional institutions must not be deprive 
of the promised aid, which they hay 
already planned to use, nor must tl 
other agencies of the denomination la¢ 
the quickening impulse which the coi 
pleted objective would create. 
Christ only can bring permane) 
peace to the world. This is a most 0 
portune time to urge this thought upc 


We should not dare to shirk our pa 
in the great work. 
If all our peoples will give as the 
have been prospered, the hundred m 
lions will be raised and a large amou) 
beyond be available for the necessiti) 
of our time. 
Chicago. 1 


Christ Expecting 
By Mrs. O. C. WRIGHT j 


State Secretary-Director, Woman’s Ho 
Mission Society, Portland, Oregon — 
¢ AE ie henceforth expecting till h 
enemies be made his footstoo 
(Heb. 10:13). Christ is expecting h 
followers to help fulfill his expectatio 
God put the plan of the New Wor 
Movement in the minds of our peop! 
It was adopted at Denver and reaffirmt 
at Buffalo. Only a little more than ha 
of our membership has done anythin 
Many have not caught the vision, n 
realized how blessed it is to serve Wi 
the Master and minister to the world / 
its need. Christ is interceding for U 
He is also expecting of us. Anothi 
chance is given for participation in th) 
greatest enterprise of our denominatio 
Will each person who has an intere, 
seek to bring his church, association @ 
state into line that the full quota 
raised? 


bj 
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Word from the Congo 


IB following letter, written under date of Aug. 16, has just 
been received from Rev. Joseph Clark, Ntondo, Belgian 
30: 

“We had the joy yesterday of seeing forty-eight of our na- 
; follow the Lord in baptism. One hundred and twenty 
, registered as ‘enquirers, and of that number we consid- 
that forty-eight had sufficient knowledge and experience to 
me members of the church. The others meantime will re- 
2 instruction and needed help so that we hope to see most 
nem here again about Christmas. 

“Mr. Rogers walked into the lake followed by twenty-three 
, and Dr. Ostrom, accompanied by twenty-five women, 
ied a second line. Only eleven were from Ikoko or Ntondo. 
he others were from outposts, most of which are from two 
jur days distant. The teachers are having a short period of 
~uction before they return to their fields. The membership 
iis church is now 595, where a quarter of a century ago the 
ges were common scenes of cannibalism, burials of slaves 
wives with dead chiefs and of public ‘murders’ at the insti- 
yn of the cruel witch doctors. 

“Miss Hagquist has arrived to assist Dr. Ostrom in his 
ical work.” 


| 


The Minimum Comfort Budget 


iE Bureau of Applied Economics at Washington, in Novem- 
ber, 1919, made a report on the minimum of a subsistence 
zet and a minimum of comfort budget for a family of five. 
jtatements are based on investigations made by Prof. W. F. 
urn of Columbia University and of Prof. Chapin, the mini- 
i budget of the New York Factory Commission, the mini- 
a budget of the New York Board of Estimate and a budget 
‘ood expenditure. The average minimum of these five bud- 
for a family of five for the smallest sum capable of keeping 
in the family is $1575. The largest sum in these budgets is 
5 and the smallest $1515, so that this is a real, not a ficti- 
3, average. 

From the same sources, a budget that will give a minimum 
fort totals $2025. Any church that is paying its minister 
ithan this latter sum of money, in any part of the country 
re conditions are like those on which these figures were 
id, is either receiving a pure gratuity given by the minister 
‘Ise it is so stinting him that he cannot give the service 
th they think he is going to give them. Any church whose 
ister receives a less salary than the standard of his own 
sregation is not able to do the work that the church has 
‘d him to do. These figures, compiled within the last year 
just recently published, should cause a general increase in 
Sters’ salaries. 


The Ideal Church 


TE following significant statement, signed by V. W. Dyer, 
‘pastor, appeared on the front page of a recent issue of the 
rch bulletin of the Immanuel Church of Rangoon, Burma: 
“The ideal Christian church is not the one with the greatest 
lth, with the finest buildings, with the best educated people, 
| the most orthodox creed or with the most brilliant minis: 
It may or may not have any or all of these things. But the 
1 church is one in which all of its members are consistent 
'wers of Jesus Christ, who put the kingdom of God first in 
t lives and who are, therefore, effective soul-winners for 
8 Christ. In the ideal church it is true of each Christian, 
first findeth his own brother” (John 1:41). 
“The reason why Christianity spread all over the then- 
lized world within the first 300 years is that most Christians 
® missionaries who felt themselves sent by God to win their 
vives and neighbors to Jesus Christ. The great historian, 
we (not a Christian) assigns as the first cause of the rapid 
ad of Christianity the fact that it became the most sacred 
of a new convert to diffuse among his friends the inestim- 
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able blessing which he had received. The rank and file of the 
church membership went about proclaiming Christ. Have you 
ever spoken to another about becoming a Christian? 

“The Baptists of the United States are raising Rs. 525,- 
000,000 and the Methodists have already raised Rs. 300,000,000 
for the spread of the gospel. This is good and it all helps, but 
the world will never be won to Christ until the Christian church 
takes up again the personal individual method of the early 
Christians. If the Christians in India and Burma would be 
faithful and adopt this method of Jesus himself, it would be 
easily possible to carry the claims of Christ throughout the 
entire country within a generation.” 


A Gospel for the Business Man 


R. EDWARD BOK, who recently, at the age of 56, retired 

from the active editorship of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
has published an autobiography which is decidedly readable, 
especially for the number of stories of famous men contained 
in it. The following statement of the gospel which he is today 
preaching to the American business man is worthy of at least a 
few minute’s reflection: 


“Tt ig this lesson that the American business man has still 
to learn: that no man can be wholly efficient in his life, that he 
is not living a four-squared existence, if he concentrates every 
waking thought on his material affairs. He has still to learn 
that man cannot live by bread alone. The making of money, 
the accumulation of material power, is not all there is to live 
for. Life is something more than these, and the man who 
misses this truth misses the greatest joy and satisfaction that 
can come into his life—service for others.” 


Signs of the Times in Japan 


| kivarte of the new girls in the Himeji School became Chris- 
tians in the course of the year. One had felt as a child 
that the “godshelf” in her home did not express the true idea 
of God and worship, and that there must, somewhere, be a true 
God different from anything she knew. In the school her long- 
ings found satisfaction. ’ 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Zenrin Kindergarten 
takes place this fall. It has been true to the name, ‘Neighbor- 
hood Improvement Kindergarten,” having more than once been 
forced to move to a new location during its history, having duly 
improved the first neighborhood. All honor to Mrs. Thomson 
whose faithful work shows itself in the very aspect of the dis- 
trict! 

The Bible Woman’s Training School keeps tab of its gradu- 
ates. In ten years, thirty-five women have graduated, of whom 
twenty-six are now doing good work. Seven have married, one 
has died and one has “fallen away.” Four who did not finish 
their course are nevertheless in the field, doing good work. As 
a result of the influence of the school’s playground for the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, the very worst big boy of the locality 
and three of his gang are now following Jesus and helping with 
the other boys. This work with the children pleads for devel- 
opment. 


Luncheon in Honor of Dr. and Mrs. S. W. Hughes 


HE American Baptist Home Mission Society and the Min- 
isters’ Conference of New York City united in a luncheon 
given to Dr. and Mrs. Hughes of London, ‘England, on Monday, 
Nov. 1. As many of our readers know, Dr. Hughes came to this 
country especially to speak at the Brotherhood Congress re- 
cently held in Washington, D. C. His coming was made possible 
through the courtesy of the Home Mission Society. In addition 
to the addresses in Washington, Dr. Hughes has spoken in many 
of our eastern churches and before different groups of ministers. 
It was fitting that on the eve of his return to London recog- 
nition should be given to the fine service which he has rendered 
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American Baptists during this brief visit. Dr. Chas. L. White, 
executive secretary of the Home Mission Society, presided, and 
Doctors Floyd Adams, Rolvix Harlan, and Wilcox were called 
upon by the toastmaster for brief addresses. In his response, 
Dr. Hughes touched upon his pleasure in meeting the Baptists 
of the North, emphasized the value of the work being performed 
by the brotherhood and incidentally paid a high tribute to Mrs. 
Hughes. 


Women’s Day of Prayer for Missions 


HE first united day of prayer for missions for women was 

observed last winter on the first Friday in Lent, the day set 
for its annual observance. A joint committee from the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions is now preparing the program for 
Feb. 18, 1921, when the day of prayer will occur the coming 
year. Women are urged to reserve this date. Local commit- 
tees should begin preparation as soon as possible, not forgetting 
to include provision for definite preparatory prayer. 


How Would You Enjoy Riding in This Taxicab? 


N India a conveyance known as a jutka is widely used for 

road travel. It may get one over the road to his destination, 
but the process is not too comfortable. Rev. Samuel D. Bawden, 
manager of the Erukala Criminal Industrial Settlement at 
Kavali, India, under the supervision of the A. B. F. M. S., writes 
of the jutka as follows: 

“Fancy a pair of wagon wheels with a poor pair of springs 
on which a frame consisting of two side pieces and three or 
four cross pieces is built. The front ends of the side pieces form 
shafts for the scrawniest of ill-fed Indian ponies while the cross 
pieces have laid over them a floor made of ends of split bamboo 
—and not all of them split to the same thickness either! Over 
them is spread one thickness of ordinary sacking made by cut- 
ting down the side-seams of a grain sack. Put over all a curved 
top made of thin matting which is not sufficient protection to 
the American head unless one wears his sun topee and which 
is not sufficiently high to allow one to sit up straight as the 
rig lurches along. Put into this vehicle a 250 pound missionary 
who has to sit just so over the axle—just far enough front to 
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balance the contraption, or he would lift the poor pony off 
ground and deprive him of any power of traction whatever, b 
not too far forward because of being brought in too 
proximity to the sweating Indian driver, who has to wor 
most as hard to keep his pony going as the pony does to qd 
the jutka. Traveling this way on a red-hot summer day wi 
the thermometer at 100 in the shade, over a road rutted so bad} 
that to avoid being worn out by the friction against the side 
of the cart the missionary has to brace himself firmly for ever 
yard of the journey; at the end of the three-mile ride the on) 
wonder of that missionary is that he got through it with such 
little spot worn off.” [ 


Beecher Felt Better 


ERE is a story of Henry Ward Beecher, told in his autobio 
raphy by Edward Bok, who was serving as a sort of volw 

teer secretary to the great preacher. One afternoon, when the 
were at work, an organ-grinder and a little girl came under th 
study window. It was cold and raining, and Beecher notice! 
that the girl’s bare toes were sticking out of her shoes: 

He got up, went into the hall, and called for one of hi 
granddaughters. 

‘Got any good, strong rain boots?’ he asked when she a 
peared. 

‘Why, yes, grandfather. Why? was the answer. 

‘More than one pair?’ Mr. Beecher asked. 

‘Yes, two or three, I think.’ 

‘Bring me your strongest pair, will you, dear?’ he asker 
And as the girl looked at him with surprise he said: ‘Just a 
of my notions.’ 

‘Now, just bring that child into the house and put them j 
her feet for me, will you?’ he said when the shoes came, ‘I’ 
be able to work so much better.’ ” 


Our Cover Picture { 

HE splendid picture of “The Pilgrim” appearing on the cove. 

of this issue was photographed especially for us by the off 
cials of the Art Institute of Chicago from the reproduction q 
the heroic bronze figure which stands in Central Park, Ne 
York City. | 


PAY UP WEEK | 
November 21-28, 1920 | 


| You felt a degree of satisfaction as a church and as individuals when your pledge to the 


New World Movement was made. 
and save humanity. 


| Your pledge cannot earn kingdom dividends—your dollars must do that. Your pledge was 
the basis for projecting new kingdom enterprises—your dollars make possible their realization. j 


/ As a denomination we saw in the world situation an unparalleled opportunity for a paying | 
investment—an investment calling for at least $100,000,000. Already in round numbers $60,000,- 
000 has been pledged to be paid weekly and monthly beginning May 2, 1920, and ending Apy. 7, 
1924. The progress of our work depends upon the promptness of our payments. l 

j 


{| Pay Up Week is Thanksgiving Week. Let us make it a real thanksGIVING. Hundreds of | 
churches have sent their payments in full month by month throughout the summer, thereby mak- 
ing their investment bring to the cause one hundred cents on the dollar. 
borrowed money. General observance of Pay Up Week will save thousands of dollars in interest. 


{| Our business sense says: “Pay up.” 


§, Is your pledge paid up to Dec. 1? Is that of your church? 


Thanksgiving Week Is Pay-Up Week 


It was probably your largest financial contribution to train, heal 


; 
Our hearts say: 
led us to make our pledge waits unsatisfied for its payment. f 


Delayed payments mean 


“Pay up,” for the world’s need which 


Has your treasurer remitted? — | 
| 
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million dollar fund? If so, are you paid up 
“to date? This may not seem important to 
4, but it affects every phase of our denomina- 
nal work. Remember that the money you prom- 
‘dis needed by our missionaries at home and 
road, by our schools, by our state conventions, 


1 by other denominational enterprises. If the 


| ID you make a pledge toward the one hundred 


; 


}dges are not paid promptly, money must be bor- 
wed, and you know what the iterest rates are 
|W. 

' may be that your pledge was not large and 
wefore you have assumed that it does not mat- 
- when it is paid. “‘Many a mickle makes a 


| P ay Up Week 


muckle.’’ Thousands have pledged comparatively 
small sums, and these aggregate a very large sum. 
That everyone who has made a pledge shall realize 
the importance of prompt and regular payments 
the Board of Promotion is running an advertise- 
ment on another page of this issue of TH Baptist. 
Every church and every individual is urged to ob- 
serve ‘‘Pay Up Week’’—Nov. 21-28. To neglect 
this will add to. the heavy burdens which rest wpon 
those who are charged with our great denomina- 
tional undertakings. It will seriously handicap our 
work. Make sure that your pledge is paid up to 
date. If you should decide to pay ahead of time, 
no objections will be raised. 


Thanksgiving 


NHANKSGIVING DAY this year, when we are 
_ celebrating the tercentenary of the landing of 
+ Pilgrims, has a special significance. This fes- 
fal is distinctly American. It does not root it- 
‘fin Teutonic or Roman observances, but had its 
gin on the shores of Plymouth Bay among men 
ym whom we are descended. As we traverse the 
4 with the little company of the Mayflower, hun- 


rand suffer with them through the inclement 


7 


nter, keep anxious watch with them over the 


cowth of the first crops, we gain a new sense of 
2 meaning of this day set apart for giving thanks 
(God for his preserving care. 

|For those men and women of three centuries 
o, Thanksgiving was a genuine spiritual exer- 
se. Their recognition of God’s care was not mere 
rmality. They had been delivered from grave 
mgers. Their hunger and wretchedness were too 
cent to permit of forgetfulness. The graves on 
3urial Hill,’’? mute witnesses to the horrors of 
lat first winter, were hardly yet grass-covered. 
‘hen the earth had yielded its increase and they 
.d come to days of comparative comfort, they in- 
inctively turned with gratitude to him who uses 
le sunshine and the rain and the warm earth as 
sents of his gracious ministry. 

The Pilgrims knew God. He it was who had 
id them out of England and it was his spirit which 
‘ompted them to the great adventure across the 
friendly sea. Their devotion, endurance, brav- 
'y and uprightness have no explanation apart 
‘om their sense of God. They did not seek ease 
* honors or wealth. They were so conscious of 
od and so sure of His will for them, that they 
ent out from safety and comfort to danger and 
iffering in simple obedience to the ‘‘heavenly 


vision.’’ It is the fashion in some quarters to de- 
cry the spirit of Puritanism; to charge our New 
England forefathers with sourness, intolerance and 
unchristian bigotry. They were not perfect for 


they were but men; but in whatever they may have 
failed it was not in consciousness of God. 

In this would that we resembled them more 
closely. Some of their customs we may well cast 
aside and some of their beliefs were proved errone- 
ous and harmful even in their own day. But that 
which was basal in their belief and vital in their 
experience we may not lose without danger to our 
civilization. To lose God is to invite moral 
anarchy. To retain a belief that God is, while fail- 
ing to make him real in life, is practical atheism. 
T'o be without God it is not necessary that we deny 
his existence; it is enough that we refuse to walk 
with him. 

How much does this Thanksgiving Day mean to 
us? Is it anything more than a holiday, sanctioned 
by custom, and pleasing because of the reunion of 
friends and freedom for feasting? It should be a 
day of gladness, for God is our Father and his 
blessings are manifold. But is God largely in our 
thoughts? Do we sense his nearness, rejoice in his 
goodness, and seek close fellowship with him? All 
cf our hope is in God. If he does not guide us in 
this day of world-confusion, we shall lapse into 
barbarism. If we have no clear conviction of his 
will for us in this time when important decisions 
must be made, we shall fall into fatal errors of 
judgment. If we cannot trust him and the revela- 
tion of life and immortality given us through 
Christ, then we are of all men most miserable. 

May Thanksgiving Day bring to us a quickened 
sense of God with us, that our giving of thanks 
may be the expression of grateful souls and not a 
mere formality. 


The Challenge of the Difficult 


HE line of least resistance has never been fol- 

lowed by those who have done great things. 
That path leads to paralysis of powers and incon- 
sequential results. It would have been easier for 
the Separatists to remain in Holland; but had they 
done so they would have been absor bed i in the sur- 
rounding life and the finest chapters in the history 
of the new world would never have been written. 
It would have been easier for our forefathers to 
accept taxation without representation and remain 
under the control of Great Britain; but had this 
been their decision the world would have missed 
1.8 most inspiring experiment in self-government. 
The names of Edison and Carnegie and Burbank 
are household words because these men were un- 
afraid as they faced the seemingly impossible. Jud- 
son and Clough and a great host of Christ’s am- 
bassadors have refused to believe that there is 
anything which God wants done that cannot be 
done. The most glorious pages in the history of 
the Christian church have been written by men who 
have ventured where the timid were afraid to go. 


In our work as Christians the decisive question 
is, ‘‘Ought this to be done?’’ Having settled that, 
we have determined our duty. All that remains is 
to address ourselves to the task. Is this our usual 
course of procedure? Do we not all too often put 
over against that which should be done the things 
which stand in the way, and allow obstacles to de- 
termine our decision? Take the raising of the one 
hundred million dollar fund as an example. No 
one questions the need for even more than we are 
attempting to raise. The foreign missionary force 
should be increased, better buildings provided, bet- 
ter salaries paid, new fields entered. In the home 
land we should greatly increase our efforts for the 
evangelization of immigrants and native born. In 
the rural districts we are deplorably inefficient and 
in the great cities we seem to be playing with the 
task, the meaning of which, not only to the church, 
Lut to free government, is as yet but little appre- 
ciated. If we are to have Christian leaders we must 
have Christian schools and these schools must be 
thoroughly equipped if they are to command the 
respect and secure the attendance of those seeking 
an education. All this is self-evident. 

But $100,000,000 is a vast amount of money. 
Many of our churches have hard work to live. We 
are trying to recover from the greatest war in the 
history of the race. Things are unsettled. We do 
not know what a day may bring forth. The high 
cost of living causes us anxiety if not distress. 
Thus we might pile up the difficulties, not fancied 
but real, which stand in the way of doing what 
ought to be done. Do any of us recall a time which 
has been altogether favorable for such an effort 
as we are making? If so, when was it? Big things 
are always difficult. Little things are always easier. 

But we are children of God and dedicated to 
the doing of God’s will. For such, hard tasks are 
always to be expected and by such these tasks are 
always to be welcomed. The kingdom of God 
cometh only through sacrifice. There is no ma- 
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cademized road along which the soldiers of te 
King may travel to victory. For them life ig ; 
battle of the Argonne transferred to the realm; 
the spirit. For the Christian soldier who sha‘ 
the spirit of his great Captain these difficulties ¢ 
a summons to unconditional devotion. We do 3; 
fight alone, neither is the battle to be determir, 
by our unaided effort. All that concerns us is: ( 
will of our Leader. If He calls us to go tour 
the victory can and must be won. 


All Back of It 


A RECENT round of visits to state conventio 
east and west, has been encouraging to ( 
who believes in the New World Movement and y\ 
wishes to see it brought to a glorious conclusi) 

There is no sense "OE defeat anywhere. Th 
is, on the other hand, an appreciation of the m; 
nitude and the purpose of the task. There is } 
thusiasm for the ideals of the movement. Thi 
is a calm determination to see it through. 

The drive is over. We shall not now be laun 
ing another week’s drive for millions of mon 
But the campaign is on—a campaign of educati) 
of enlistment, of consistent, righteous, Christi 
giving. The winter months are full of possibiliti 
All givers are to be encouraged; some should 
shown that advance is possible; new pledges are 
be secured. Even in churches which have gone 0. 
the top, it is the rule that only about 50 per cent) 
the membership have made pledges. There iss 
great chance of doing something with the ot 
50 per cent. And what about the churches whi 
have not yet enlisted? 

The country has determined its political isl . 
for the four years from March 4, and all B« 
patriots are called upon, so far as they can, to } 
back of the new administration. The Baptists) 
the North have their policy outlined. Let all , 
behind it! The Christ leads on to the conquest 
the world and we follow—it may be at times 
fears and misgivings, but with an unalteralat 
termination to win for him and with him. 


. a es - 


Our Policy of Free Speech | 


Ki repeat that Tur Baprisr stands for thi 
views of Christian truth and those forms) 
Christian practice which are common in our B? 
tist churches. Were we to characterize this ai 
tude in a word, we should call it an intellig 
conservatism. | 
But we believe that every man or woman 
is a member in good standing of a Baptist churn 
which is in good standing with its association, if 
Baptist and has a right to be heard by his brethr 1 
provided he has something to say and can exp 5 
himself courteously and briefly. 
We Baptists in the North need to know and : 
derstand each other better. A common religid 
experience unites us, but we have not yet ia 
out all the things which are in our minds. 1 
Forum has been. serving a valuable purpose as 
clearing house of Baptist ideas. It will co ihe 
to do so. We shall always welcome contributios 
If the day ever comes when our Baptist j 
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permit only one side of a discussion to be pre- 
ed, or so color all discussions that practically 
same end is brought about, then as Baptists 
are doomed. A powerful, organization might 
etained, but the spirit of liberty would have de- 
ed from it. We should have an unofficial 
Jesiasticism as dangerous to us as some of the 
chies we repudiate. 

Let us use our liberty and use it to the full, re- 
jabering always, however, that, ‘‘ Jesus Christ— 
jis Lord.’’ In no other way shall we come at 
ith to the unity of thought, purpose and effort 
jch is so ardently sought. 


* * * 


{t is reported that in a talk which Senator 
(ding made soon after his election to the presi- 
ey he declared, ‘‘I love to go to church.’’ This 
(ns that he is more than a nominal church mem- 

Sad to say, we have many members in our 
rches who, judged by their actions, love to stay 
y from the services of God’s house. Trivial 
ises are exalted into reasons for non-attend- 
> It is a matter for gratitude that the fore- 
(t figures in the two great English-speaking 
‘ons, Lloyd George of Great Britain and Presi- 
t-elect Harding, are church-going Christians. 
y their example stimulate to a renewed loyalty 
se who are neglecting the services of the 
eb 

* * * 

| dispatches inform us that Russian Bol- 
vists have just let a contract for the printing 
19,000,000 copies of a textbook to be used in 
‘hing Bolshevism to children. Whatever we 
' think of the system, we cannot withhold our 
liration of the whole-heartedness with which 
ir give themselves to their propaganda. Are 
(quite sure that we, followers of Jesus Christ, 
‘as faithful in‘our efforts to win the world to 
(, as are Lenine and Trotsky, who reject God 
i scoff at religion, in their undertakings to 
jead their vicious economic doctrines? 


HE ‘season approaches when it behooves us to 
turn from the distractions and preoccupations 
‘ur daily life, that we may contemplate the mercies 
Ich have been vouchsafed to us, and render heart- 
LS unfeigned thanks unto God for his manifold 
ess. 

This is an old observance of the American people, 
ly imbedded in our thoughts and habit. The 
ilens and the stresses of life have their own 1n- 
ence. . 

We have abundant cause for thanksgiving. The 
ms of the war are rapidly healing. The great 
¥ of free men which America sent to the defense 
liberty, returning to the grateful embrace of the 
éon, has resumed the useful pursuits of peace as 
iply and as promptly as it rushed to arms in 
dience to the country’s call. 

The equal justice of our laws has received steady 
ication in the support of a law-abiding people 
finst various and sinister attacks, which have re- 
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In many homes as the family gathers on 
Thanksgiving Day a chair will be vacant that was 
filled one year ago. Can lonely and sorrowing 
hearts be thankful? The answer comes when we 
think what the going of our loved would mean had 
Jesus not ‘‘brought life and immortality to light.’’ 
By his teaching and by his resurrection from the 
dead he has answered the age-long craving of the 
human heart for some sure word concerning that 
which lies beyond death. He has given us a glimpse 
of the Father’s house. If for nothing else we can 
thank God for his ‘‘unspeakable gift.’’ 


* * * 


The settlement of the coal miners’ strike in 
Great Britain furnishes a fresh illustration of the 
value of calm and, so far as is possible, dispas- 
sionate conferences between representatives of the 
employers and employees. Radical labor leaders 
cid their utmost to prevent adjustment of the diffi- 
culties. The sanity of a few leaders among the 
miners and the evident desire of the government 
to find a way of settlement which would be fair to 
all made the final agreement possible. Lloyd 
George may be the opportunist which his enemies 
declare him to be, but his patience and fairness in 
this difficult situation have been most admirable. 


Since war-time prohibition, four Canadian prov- 
inces—Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia—have prohibited the sale of liquor, but have 
permitted the importation of it from other prov- 
inces and have allowed the manufacture of liquor 
to be sold outside the provinces. At plebiscites 
held on Oct. 25, each of these provinces went bone 
dry by good majorities. The act provides that 
sixty days must elapse before the law goes into 
effect. This action is important not only to Can- 
ada but to our own country, as it will decrease the 
smuggling of liquor into United States territory, 
and is encouraging to the temperance workers of 
the United States. 


The President’s Proclamation 


flected only the baser agitations of war, now happily 
passing. 

In plenty, security and peace our virtuous and 
self-reliant people face the future, its duties and its 
opportunities. May we have vision to discern our 
duties; the strength, both of hand and resolve, to 
discharge them; and the soundness of heart to realize 
that the truest opportunities are those of service. 

In a spirit, then, of devotion and stewardship we 
should give thanks in our hearts, and dedicate our- 
selves to the service of God’s merciful and loving pur- 
poses to his children. ; 

Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the. 
United States of America, do hereby designate Thurs- 
day, the twenty-fifth day of November next, as a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer, and I call upon my coun- 
trymen to cease from their ordinary tasks and voca- 
tions upon that day, giving it up to the remembrance 
of God and his blessings, and their dutiful and grate- 
ful acknowledgment. 
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ATHER, thy child comes to thank thee. All 
this year thy hand has been open to nourish 
me and mine. We have never lacked the 
daily bread for which we prayed. On the 

broad field of my life the furrows have been 
moistened by thy rain and warmed by thy sun- 
shine and the harvest has ripened by thy blessing. 
When the blast of winter shook our house, my 
children were safe from the cold. I thank thee, 
Father. 


Thou has fed my heart with love. Good men 
have given me their friendship. The love of wife 
and child twines warm arms about me. I gaze 
into bright young eyes, and bathing my soul in 
their joyous youth, I renew my own. The world 
is sown over with kindred spirits as the sky at 
night with stars. I need not pass through life as 
a lonely soul. And all this love flows out from 
thee. Every brook on earth has its final source 
in the ocean of thy fulness. Every star in the 
heavens but reflects the light and glow that stream 
unceasingly from thee, thou central Sun in the uni- 
verse of love. 


Thou hast built up my spirit in the knowledge 
of thy truth. Thou hast supplied me with high 
thoughts through the Bible, through the hymns 
of the church, through noble books, and through 
the living word of men enlightened by thee, and 
my mind has seized them as the plant seizes the 
soil with its rootlets and draws nourishment from 
it. There are truths of which I once had fleeting 
visions, as of a far-off wanderer amid the morning 
mist; now I have taken them by the hand and 
brought them to my hearth to abide with me for- 
ever. There are new truths now beckoning to me 
and my soul is stretching out its hands in greet- 
ing to them. I shall have the joy of perpetual 
growth. And to thee I owe thanks for it all, thou 
great Educator of my spirit. 


Thou hast advanced me another year on the way 
of holiness. My progress has been small, Father. 
My eyes fill when I think of what it might have 
been. Often I have stood still; often I have 
faltered and fallen. When thy call came to my 
ears, I was listening to near and seductive voices. 
And yet I have come closer to thee. Some tempta- 
tions have paled. My unveiled soul has mirrored 
more clearly the glory of my Lord, and his image 
stands out more plainly. Thy efforts have not 
been wholly in vain. I have denied thee in the 
night of my cowardice, but my very sin has 
printed thy seal more deeply on my soul, and my 
apostasy has taught me to whisper: “Thou know- 
est that I love thee.” But it was only by thy 
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help. If thy strong hand had not drawn and lifted 
and upborne me, I should have perished in the 
darkness. I thank thee, thou Redeemer from sin. 


I thank thee for thy Holy Spirit. When I was | 
troubled and weary, thy Comforter spoke to me, 
When I was lonely and afraid, the great Com-- 
panion was by me. Amid the noises of the world, | 
his still, soft voice has reached me and has never 
let the homesickness die out within me. As my ) 
heart pulses quietly and unceasingly in my breast, | 
and sends the nourishing red tide through all my 
body, so thy Spirit pulses within my spirit and is 
the source of all holy aspirations within me. 


THANK thee for the moments when my life 

reached its climax during the year; for the 
hours on the mountain-tops when the world lay 
before me bathed in thy sunshine and heaven was | 
open above me. And I thank thee too—falteringly 
I thank thee—for the valley of the shadow of 
death through which I passed, for there I learned | 
to trust thee wholly. From the smitten rock of, 
the desert flowed thy living water. My heaviest | 
burden roused my highest strength. I dare to| 
thank thee even for the cross thou hast laid upon 
me. But remember, O Father, the weakness of 
thy child. Let him walk beside me who bore the 
burden for us all, that in his fellowship my spirit | 
may learn quietness and courage. 


I thank thee that thou hast given me an aim 
for my life in the great kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
That all-embracing aim sets all my will on fire 
and unfetters all my powers. To do thy will is. 
meat and drink to me. If Christ, my Lord, had 
not set this aim before me, I should be seeking | 
my aim in myself and my soul would grow narrow | 
and dwarfed. Now I grow with my growing pur- 
poses and thy life runs at full tide when I pour 
out my life most freely for thy kingdom. I thank 
thee, master of my labors, for thy kingdom and} 
my share in it. 


I thank thee, O God of the coming years, for’ 
the hope that guides me on the march like a pillar 
of fire. The consummation of life is waiting for 
me. My life is not to ebb away like a brook in a 
desert, nor to be quenched in the smoke of age like! 
a dying candle. Thou wilt complete what thou 
hast begun. Thou hast implanted in me a life 
that is not of this world and will not perish with 
this world. I shall live even though I die. All) 
that I have hoped and longed for shall be realized. | 
I am a child of eternity, and to thee, Father of 
eternity, I give thanks for the living hope in me. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH.= { 


' 
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The Yangtsepoo Social Center 


BY D. H. 


— VERY writer on Japan, whether foreign or Japanese, 
{ has something to say about the industrial situation in 
that country. Last fall it was reported by a reputable 
journal that nine million dollars worth of cotton-mill 
thinery had been sold to Chinese manufacturers. Tientsin, 
‘kow and Shanghai have already become largely indus- 
lized. Hiven small towns like Wusih, between Shanghai 
Nanking, have undergone an industrial revolution, which 
size of the larger cities has slowed up. China is thus re- 
ing the occurrences in Japan. Shall she stumble along, 
ting the same mistakes and trying gropingly to solve the 
lems of maladjustment? The forces for industrialization 
exploitation operate more quickly and efficiently than those 
welfare and adjustment. 4 
In the very heart of the biggest industrial district in all 
ia, the Yangtsepoo district, Shanghai, stands the Yangtse- 
Social Center. It is dedicated to the careful study of the 
sess of industrialization and the effects on the life of the 
dle drawn into the factory, and to immediate and practical 
mpts to help the people to help themselves. It is hoped 
\ the scientific aspects of the work will lessen mistakes and 
' the immediate practical program of effort will lead the 
in all industrialized communities for efficient readjustment. 
Since 1917 the doors of this institution have been open 
ter and summer, day and night. People of all classes of 
ming and wealth have gone in and out. Old men frequent 
geading room, and crowds of boys fill the playground. The 
n hall, thirty by forty feet, has been jammed many a time 
1 nearly 500 people. They have stood in the windows and 
bed between the heads of those standing within to hear 
ign music or to see the moving pictures. 
‘Every night all the rooms in the place are filled with 
ents studying English and arithmetic, which are of value 
hem in their daily work in the mills and offices. There is 
too little room for all of these, so a number of classes are 
lucted by the center staff in the offices of the firms for 
ch the young men work. 
‘In these three years of operation the total enrolment in 
Jeducational department has mounted from thirty to over 
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{During the hot weeks of summer, when most people are 
for the cool mountains and the kiddies swelter in the hot 
ets, the cool rooms of the center have offered play, interest- 
‘activity, and music and Bible stories. The daily vacation 
‘e school conducted first in 1917 has become the forerunner 
1 general development of such schools throughout China. 
/Manual used generally in China is illustrated by pictures 
min the center. That school has been the basis of experi- 
‘tation. In connection with it, many students of Shanghai 
tist College were trained to go out into their communities 
/open up vacation Bible schools. The college ministry to 
dren thus came to China to stay. 

‘Many interesting stories might be told of what the cen- 
‘has already done in showing the way to the Chinese 
‘ents and te the people of the community to help them- 
es. Not for them, but with them is the policy of the cen- 
| The staff of fifteen Chinese workers are trained, devoted 
-and women who have a deep Christian and patriotic de- 
to lead their people to something better. The center has 
rded these leaders a chance. 

‘Last winter the students and teachers collected from among 
nselves over $90 with which to buy cloth for the poor peo- 
of the district. The cloth was purchased and turned over 
he girl students to make into garments in their sewing 
8. It was found, after a while, that the time was too short 
them to finish the garments by Christmas, so the students 
2aled to the mothers in the community, who came to the 
- and helped to finish the garments on time. At Christ- 


Many towns and cities in China have undergone an industrial revolution. 
Yangtsepoo Social Center is carefully studying the process of industriali- 
zation and making practical attempts to help the people to help themselves 
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mas the clothes were distributed to the poor people, but not 
until the students had by investigation satisfied the teachers 
that those recommended were really worthy. This was a 
splendid practical lesson in rational charity and in securing 
the women of the neighborhood in a real bit of codperation. 

One of the greatest needs of the center right now is an 
expert woman social worker who can go in and organize these 
women, following up the contacts already made, into clubs 
and cooperative effort for themselves and their homes. 

All the work of the center must lead out, not in. The test 
of the value of the educational work is how far it leads the 
students to community activity that is worth while. These 
boys and girls are being developed into community leaders. 

But the center is not a charitable institution. It is not 
maintained by charity, nor does it conduct charities. Now and 
again, when justified, it undertakes some charitable effort. It 
is supported by returns for work done and paid for by the 
cooperating organizations. The firms of the district which 
send apprentices and men to study in the vocational courses 
pay for the instruction. Those cooperating in other aspects of 
the work pay for the work done for them. The students in 
the day schools have to pay more in the center public school 
than in any of the other schools of the district, but still many 
are turned away each semester. The people have come to 
recognize the value of trained and efficient teachers and sup- 
port the school by sending their children and paying the tui- 
tion. 

Mr. Li Ming, a Chinese banker, well-known in Shanghai, 
has on two occasions given a hundred dollars. The first hun- 
dred remodeled, cleaned and painted the old buildings. The 
second made possible the purchase of a piano. Three foreign 
friends in Shanghai, connected with Edward Evans and Sons, 
gave the money with which electricity was installed in the 
buildings and in the playground. A church in Hartford gave 
the money that bought the apparatus for the playground. This 
year a visitor gave the money for an automobile for the center 
and another presented the day school with manual training 
equipment. Altogether these would amount to almost $1500. 
With no appropriations, the center has developed its own re- 
sources largely, until its budget for the past year has amounted 
to more than $12,000. 

One of the most important parts of the Yangtsepoo Social 
Center is the Industrial Hospital. This hospital was opened 
in the fall of 1919 after eighteen months of continued effort on 
the part of the director of the center to organize the firms in 
cooperation in the enterprise. Twelve firms are codperating by 
paying at the rate of 30 cents per worker for three years. About 
25,000 operatives and laborers are represented in this support. 
The total budget for 1919 was $7500, covering cost of initial 
equipment and operating for the first year. 

Recently the board purchased and forwarded drugs and 
some instruments for use in the hospital service. It has been 
found that the amount estimated was inadequate, but the staff 
is doing the best it can with the materials and equipment. 
There is a resident Chinese physician trained in China by 
foreign physicians in western medical practice. He is su- 
pervised by Dr. Hiltner, a Shanghai foreign physician paid for 
the service until Dr. H. W. Decker can get there to take charge 
of the work. He is assisted by a head nurse and two other 
nurses. The total medical staff now is five. From August to 
November there was an aggregate of 256 patients, 105 of which 
were surgical. Recent reports state that the hospital is now 
overflowing, and more beds have had to be installed. 

The plan of the hospital called for a dispensary, an operat- 
ing room, an office, and beds to accommodate twenty patients. 
Twelve were to be for women, on the second floor, and eight 
for men, on the first floor. It has been found that there is 
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Baptists and Reconstruction in Alsace-Lorraine 


The work of material and spiritual reconstruction in Alsace-Lorraine is 


forcibly presented in this article. 


BY J. HEINRICHS 


Foreign Mission Society sent the writer to Europe, 

and especially to Alsace-Lorraine, this summer, having 

been accomplished, he feels prompted to submit a 
brief account of the same to the readers of THE BAPTIST. 

The whole of Europe may be said to stand at present in 
the sign of reconstruction—political, material and spiritual. 
We do not concern ourselves much with the political aspects 
of the situation, still this must always be reckoned with if 
lasting results are to be achieved in Alsace-Lorraine, where 
feeling is both tense and divided. The material side is of 
greater importance since this always strongly reacts upon the 
spiritual. Some account must therefore be given of this in 
order to understand more fully the nature of our special task. 
The devastation caused by the war extends to 138 desiroyed 
towns and villages in Alsace and to 107 in Lorraine. The num- 
ber of entirely or partially ruined houses is 19,194 in Alsace 
and 4061 in Lorraine. Seventy-eight thousand hectare of land 
were destroyed in Alsace and 15,000 in Lorraine. Of these, 
60,000 are cultivable. Ninety-six cotton mills were wrecked in 
Alsace alone. Of metal factories, Alsace lost twenty and Lor- 
raine eleven. Twenty-one sawing mills disappeared in Alsace. 
The number of other ruined factories amounted in Alsace to 
fifty-five and in Lorraine to twenty-two. Reconstruction work 
on June 1, 1920, extended to 224 partly restored villages, 6722 
entirely rebuilt and repaired houses, fifteen factories and 1616 
“foyers,” or temporary barracks. Forty-nine thousand hectare 
of land had been restored, and of these, 35,000 hectare had 
again been made cultivable. According to a Strasbourg news- 
paper, the French government up to Aug. 10, 1920, had already 
expended 20,150,000,000 francs on reconstruction work in the 
whole of France. 

Spiritual rebuilding is more difficult and will take longer 
time. Among the 38,000,000 inhabitants of France, the Protes- 
tants before the war numbered only about 600,000, in 1200 
churches, missions and other groups. To this number Alsace- 
Lorraine could now have added about 360,000 more had not 
so many Protestants of German origin and affiliation been com- 
pelled to leave the country. The total population of Alsace- 
Lorraine rose from 1,500,000 in 1870 to 1,800,000 in 1910, and 
the Protestants from 250,000 to 360,000. (The figures for 
Alsace were 237,000 Protestants in 1870 and 300,000 in 1910, 
and for Lorraine 13,000 and 60,000, respectively.) How many 
Protestants have now reiurned to Germany it is difficult to 
ascertain, but their number will not be less than 100,000. Our 
Baptist churches in these two provinces have lost more than 
half of their constituents. The entire Protestant population 
in France, even with the addition of Alsace-Lorraine, is still 
below one million. As it is, Alsace and Lorraine are now the 
most Protestant portion of all France. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the Protestantism of this section has suffered 
largely from the formalism and lifelessness of the former state 
churches of Germany, so that the majority of the Lutheran 
and Reformed bodies have only the name to live, but are dead. 
The Roman Catholic Church, of course, dominates the whole 
situation, and its influence has not been a blessing. Drunken- 
ness is alarmingly prevalent, and the seeming indifference to 
spiritual matters greatly enhances the difficulties of one who 
labors in the interests of a more vital Christianity. 

Baptists, under the blessing of God, had succeeded in es- 
tablishing several strong and self-sustaining churches here. 
Of these, the one in Strasbourg had a membership of ninety- 
six before and during the war, that in Mulhouse seventy-three, 
the one in Metz sixty-four, and the one in Markirch-Munster 
also seventy-three. Quite a number of their members lived in 
the outstations of Colmar, Fabern, Saarbourg, Dienze, Saar- 
brugge, etc. Now their numbers have been reduced by more 


Ape special mission for which the American Baptist 


If we would answer this challenge to 
American Baptists, we must complete the one hundred million dollar fund 


than half through compulsory and voluntary emigration. \ 
since most of those compelled to leave belonged to the o 
class, the churches have sustained a serious loss mr 


and intellectually as well as numerically, which it will noi 
easy to regain. 
Strasbourg, though not the oldest, was numerically | 
strongest church in Alsace before the war. Its pastor 
among those who recently returned to Germany. Its pre; 
membership is only forty-seven. The loss of so many nj 
bers naturally disheartened the church and resulted int) 
remaining looking gloomily into the future. The Sunday 8c) 
ceased to exist. The choir hung its harps upon the will 
The*members began to scatter. Limited financial resou 
forced the church to hire smaller quarters and to seek reu 
with its mother church at Mulhouse. Along with this aul 
it bade farewell to the German Rhenish and joined the Fra) 
Swiss Association of Baptist Churches. At this critical 
came the call through the latter association to the Amer) 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society for a German-American | 
ister to heal the breach of possible, to mediate between | 
two opposing sections of French and German sentimentalt 
to reconcile the people to their new relationship—in shor‘ 
do spiritual reconstruction work, especially at Strasbourg) 
was quite evident that neither a German pastor nor a Fre 
man, if such were available, would meet the situation, anid 
Alsatian could not be had. The safest procedure in thegej 
cumstances was to avoid the slippery ground of politics an) 
apply the healing balm of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Thi 
sult of three months of such endeavor has been most encou 
ing. At the writer’s reception in Strasbourg June 21, on) 
the leading members said, “A great stone has rolled 0 . 
heart, for I did not believe the Americans and Dr. Frat! 
would help us so soon.” The people generally summoned ? 
courage. The Sunday school was resuscitated. The choir 
: 


its harps from the willows. The meetings were well atte 
Several persons professed conversion and have appliedf 
baptism. Prospects for success in rebuilding this spiri 
ruin are therefore promising. At the farewell meeting {f 
19, cordial appreciation and gratitude were expressed tol 
A. B, F. M. S. and to the writer for aid at this critical 1 
Steps have been taken to provide for a more permanea 
of the work. r 

The church in the two cities of Markirch-Munster i 
Vosges Mountains has in some respects suffered more fron 
war than Strasbourg. This was due to the fact that these 
cities were located in the war zone near the old French box 
Munster especially has been hard hit. This beautiful o 
tain town is more than two-thirds in ruins. 
and with them our church members, were compelled to 
Our former meeting place is no more. Some of the fo 
members are gradually returning and live either in tempa 
“foyers” or in the lower rooms of houses whose upper 
has been shot away. During my several visits at Munster) 
people met in the three lower living rooms of the churc 
the Evangelical Association, the roof and large meeting 
of which were completely wrecked. Somehow preaching! 
not difficult here. Nor could the choir refrain from ‘si 
twice on each occasion. How one’s own faith is being ! 
up in such reconstruction work! The Markirch-Mu'l 
Church still has thirty-four members, but it will doubtless 4 
more when Munster is rebuilt and the scattered members 
returned. The people -should be helped to secure a new ¥ 
ing place. Markirch has suffered less than Munster be 
the French general purposely spared the city, as it wa! 
birthplace. The people were allowed to remain in the?! 
during the fighting on the nearby hills. One grenade f 
the house of one of our members, without, however, ca 
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- loss of life. Another family higher up in the Vosges 
mtains was less fortunate. A brother lost his whole family 
vife and three grown-up daughters during a bombardment 
is village. When he returned from the field, he found only 
scattered remains of his loved ones. On another occasion 
ried to save his own life by fleeing into the cellar and re- 
‘ed only to see that his beautiful farmhouse had been com- 
ely burned to the ground. One of the hopeful features at 
\kirch is the flourishing Sunday school and the large at- 
lance of strangers at the meetings. 

‘Metz has suffered the greatest loss in membership. For- 
‘ly a promising church of sixty-four members, it now re- 
s only twelve. It has, however, the advantage of having 
ble pastor, although the work is no longer carried on along 
tly baptistic lines. One interesting feature in connection 
\ this church was the recent baptism of thirty-one Russian 
oners of war, about 20,000 of whom still remain in this 


¢hborhood. 

The church at Mulhouse is the mother of all other 
vches in Alsace. They belonged to her as stations before 
’ were strong enough to become self-sustaining churches. 


and real sportsmen find means and time to get away 
to nature’s haunts when the spirit moves and the laws 
) permit, but preachers and ordinary folk go when they 
\and generally during the summer months. Some go to 
(seashore, others to the mountains, but the most of us just 
iwhere we can go, and sometimes we can even go fishing. 
‘An older brother of mine was formerly in business in 
yling, Mich., away up in the northern part of the lower 
‘nsula of the Wolverine State. It was in the heyday of 
dering operations, and he, too, carried on lumbering opera- 
along with his merchandising business, and lived a rather 
uous life. Nature ever and anon would rebel at too great 
‘tions; and then in company with Shapnegones, an aged 
{am chief, he would disappear for days while they went fish- 
down the Grayling River toward Lake Huron. 

Did you ever go trout. fishing? It’s about the finest anti- 
| for cobwebs on the brain ever devised. First you must 
back to nature’s heart to find the gamey “birds,” and to 
‘and land them calls for all your wit and attention. Busi- 
| cares and worries perforce are forgotten. 

‘To the uninitiated, the “literature” of the stream is un- 
taling. Possibly wet feet and mosquitoes cause revulsion 
ishudders. Sleeping in camp in the open and frying your 
'“flaps” may not appeal, but fly-casting is some science! 
a the “elect,” the pull to the wild is peculiar and strong. 
C, there are some disagreeable things about real trout fish- 
| but what worth-while thing is disassociated from all 
ng discouragements? These only add to the zest of the 
looded. 
Said an “unregenerate” recently, “I believe a trout is the 
tiest, most intelligent, strongest fish among the finny tribe.” 
(Sertainly is right; and he might have added that when it 
fe to “eats,” when properly cooked in camp, a trout is a 
tacy fit for the gods. 

But the wet feet, mosquitoes, showers and other trifles 
little bearing on the quest. Even the “eats” are only a 
lr consideration. The hooking, playing and landing of the 
8y wrigglers—that is the real attraction. This calls for 
| and study and maneuver and strategy. 

‘When you attain the distinction of being a real trout 
T, you have taken a post-graduate course in stimulating 
tL The bent-pin experience of your early boyhood was 
' the infantile stage of the course. 

But what’s the use of trying to put such exhiliration and 
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Now they have all returned again to her fostering care. The 
church has retained in Rev. I. Berli a capable and faithful 
shepherd, who tenderly cares for the spiritual needs of the 
little flocks scattered throughout Alsace. The church mem- 
bership has risen to 178 by the addition of the members from 


- Strasbourg, Markirch and Munster, with their stations, and 


this is about the total present Baptist membership in all 
Alsace. 

Personally, the writer: has greatly enjoyed this service, 
although it involved many unforeseen hardships, such as 
mountain-climbing, long marches on foot, constant visits to the 
towns, villages and farms where our people live, and much 
pastoral care in Strasbourg and immediate neighborhood, be- 
sides regular preaching from three to six times a week. He 
has also enjoyed the Master’s blessing and the consciousness 
of having an opportunity to answer his own prayers that with 
beace good will may also be restored among men. So, while 
this vacation was by no means a rest from work, it yet proved 
a real physical and spiritual recreation by its change in sur- 
roundings, novelty of work and the consciousness of being in 
the way of the Master’s appointment. 


| Let’s Go Fishing 


We may need to go a long distance to find good trout streams, but when 
it comes to fishing for men, the fishing is good wherever men or women 
j or children are found, if we have the passion and method of the Master 


By ALBERT H. FINN 


re-creation into cold type and words! My advice is to get 
under the wing of a devoted trout fisher and go to school to 
him. He knows where to go, when to go, with whom to Z0, 
what equipment to take. When you arrive at the “sacred” 
scene, be a wordless, obedient student. Your initiation will 
be one of the rare events of your life. The sport will “get 
you,” don’t worry—that is, if you are not a molly-coddle. 

Fishing is no modern passion. 

The Master Fisherman was and is our Lord. Have jou 
ever read of his fishing trip in Samaria? You may not have 
thought of it as such, but surely he showed his skill in the 
most important of all tasks—fishing for men. 

He and his disciples had been in Jerusalem, and already 
the Pharisees were making life miserable. To get away from 
the ceaseless turmoil, he thought of his beloved Galilee and 
assayed to go there. Contrary to the usual Jewish method, he 
would go through Samaria. 

Samaria? Yes, Samaria, with all of its repellent peoples 
and customs, and contrary to all Jewish antipathies. Why? 
There was good fishing there. 

The record tells us that they drew near the ancient city 
of Sychar, near which was the hallowed spot known as Jacob’s 
Well. It was high noon. He had sent the disciples into the 
village to buy food while he rested—and fished. To the well 
came a woman. If you were a Jew and even had a passion 
for fishing for men, would you have cast for a Samaritan? I 
think not, if you were. true to form. Add to the wonder that 
she was a woman. Do you understand the social lines? He 
a Jew and she a woman of Samaria! But wonder of wonders, 
she was more, infinitely more—a woman of the town! Can 
you appreciate the gulf between? But human souls were and 
are precious in his sight, it matters not who they are. She 
recognized him at once as a Jew, and she was well acquainted 
with the feeling and prejudice that existed between the two 
nations. While she did not attempt to intrude, it was he who 
cast the hook so carefully so subtly that she scarce realized 
his purpose. 

The approach is a vital matter in fishing or salesmanship 
—which is just another name for fishing. Nothing more en- 
gaging or subtle than asking a favor, as did the Master: 
“Give me to drink.” You who have angled for the gamey 
trout know how they run when once the hook has caught 
them. This the Samaritan woman proceeded to do, in raising 
the racial-religious question: “How is it that thou, a Jew, 
asketh drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria?” 
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What animosities might have been stirred! What endless 
contentions! What social differences! Can we even imagine 
the sensations which flitted through that woman’s mind and 
heart that moment? 

True fisherman that he was, Jesus refused to meet the 
several challenges for controversy and debate, but pulled 
gently, firmly, skillfully on his line by answering: “Tf thou 
knewest the gift of God and who it is that saith to thee, Give 
me to drink, thou wouldst have asked of him and he would 
have given thee living water.” 

Those steady, searching eyes, that sincere and earnest 
manner, those winsome, constraining words, how they drew 
her to him! But, troutlike, humanlike, she is not ready to 
surrender. Back came the answer: “Sir, thou hast nothing 
to draw with, and the well is deep: from whence then hast 
thou that living water? Art thou greater than our father 
Jacob which gave us the well and drank thereof himself, and 
his children and his cattle?” 

O blinded eyes! O ye of little faith! We are so con- 
fident of the material things of life—ever questioning, ever 
reluctant to surrender self. 

So in her mind and will she runs off on another tangent 
until drawn back by that patient, restraining, constraining will 
of the Master Fisherman. How rebuking, but how gentle were 
his words: 

“Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 

This is a drawing that brings her very near, but she mis- 
takes the deeper meaning and sees in it a possible selfish re- 
lease from wearisome drudgery. Water-carrying was an ever- 
recurring task that called for tiresome journeys and heavy 
burdens every day. How the common-place drudgery of life 
palls upon us until Christ gives us a new purpose and ideal! 
Quickly came the earnest answer: “Sir, give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw.” But the Mas- 
ter had not as yet revealed herself to her. How prone we are 
to flatter ourselves that our inner life, our real selves, are 
hidden. We can deceive our friends and associates, parents, 
wives and husbands, but we cannot deceive him. Even the 
black birds of passage that flit through our minds are known 
to him. We are sinners, every last one of us. We can be 
none of his until we realize and confess. With what startling 
keenness, therefore, did Jesus open up her life for her by 
saying, “Go call thy husband and come hither.” 

hat was her great sin. Yours and mine is probably very 
different; but with. penetrating, x-ray-vision he senses every 
black spot of sin, clear to him as the noon-day sun, 

Again, troutlike and humanlike, she takes another run: 
“T have no husband.” No, he must not know that horrid phase 
of her life. What right has he to pry into her secret rela- 
tions? It is her life, not his. She would put up a bold front, 
as we all do until he turns his searchlight upon us and we 
quiver before its awful revelations. 

“Thou hast well said, I have no husband: for thou hast 
had five husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband. In that saidst thou truly.” 

Who has not been guilty of saying half-truths, offering 
subterfuges, white lies and artful deception when our inner 
heart-secrets are being revealed? Someone has said that 
“every home has its skeleton in a closet’—and how we guard 
that closet! So, too, in our individual lives; but how futile 
when the Master’s gaze is upon us. Nothing is hidden from 
him. 

She is coming nearer again. How frankly she answers, 
“Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet.” 

But she is not landed as yet. She would like to dodge the 
real, personal issue, and she artfully attempts to inject an 
age-old theological controversy. They all do it. “Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.” 

But he is not there to enter into theological disputations. 
It is foolish to do so at any time, and supremely so when fish- 
ing for souls. Study his marvelous answer: 

“Woman, believe me, the hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. 

“Ye worship ye know not what. 
ship: for salvation is of the Jews. 


We know what we wor- 


pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for. 
Father seeketh such to worship him. 

“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must wors 
him in spirit and truth.” 

Get the dip net. She’s coming now. 

The woman saith unto him, “I know that Messias com 
which is called the Christ. When he is come he will tell: 
all things.” 

Jesus saith unto her, “I, that speak unto thee, am he.” 

She’s landed. 

Speaking of bait, there is nothing quite equal to his, “/ 
I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me,” when fish 
for souls. 

The new woman, forgetting her water pot, now her| 
filled with a new purpose, started for the village to tell } 
companions of her wonderful discovery, just as his disci 
appeared on the scene. Understanding the Jewish prejudi 
and viewpoint, we cannot wonder that the disciples marve; 
that he should have been in conversation with a woman; 
Samaritan woman. 

Do you remember the woman’s message? “Come, se 
man which told me all things that ever I did. Is not this} 
Christ?” 

“Now they came, a whole city-full, and many believed 
him for the saying of the woman, and he tarried with tl 
two days.” 

Those were great days in Sychar. The fishing was {| 
No soul-fishers had ever been there before. 

But the disciples? They besought him to eat. But 
said to them, “I have food to sustain me that ye know a 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to fis 
his work. Say not ye there are yet four months and ty 
cometh harvest? Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your @ 
and look on the fields: for they are white already to harvs 

“And he that reapeth receiveth wages and gathereth fi 
unto life eternal: that both he that soweth and he that r] 
eth may rejoice together. | 

“And herein is that saying true, One soweth and anoe 
reapeth. I sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no a 
other men labored and ye are entered into their labors.” 

We are so prone to think only of the woman who 
saved. Jesus was deeply concerned for her, as we shoulc 
with any anxious soul. But the record tells us of many ul 
who believed; not alone the large number who believed } 
cause of the testimony of the woman, but many more 
said, “Now we believe, not because of thy saying, for we 
heard him ourselves and know that this is indeed the Cc 
the Saviour of the world.” - 

We may need to go a long distance to find good t 
streams, but the Sychar incident should teach us that w 
it comes to fishing for men, the fishing is good wherever 
or women or children are found, provided we have the pas 
and the method of the Master. =) 

Friends, did you ever follow the aftermath of a Ss 
soul? Who shall measure the glory of the ones that led 
ley, Whitefield, Judson, Morrison, Clough, Moody, Chap 
and other great souls to Christ? This may be your privil 
too; but no one prizes one human soul so highly as does C 
himself. May his supreme passion rule our hearts and le 
and teach us his marvelous method in becoming fisher, 
men! r 

“Lord, speak to me, that I may speak ze 
In loving echoes of thy love; 3 
As thou hast sought, so let me seek 4 
Thy erring children lost and lone. . 


O, strengthen me, that while I stand 

Firm as the rock and strong in thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand . | 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea. r 


O, fill me with thy fullness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflows | 
In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show: 


<* 


O, use me, Lord, use even me, 

Just as thou wilt and when and where, 

Until thy blessed face I see, 1 

Thy rest, thy joy, thy glory share.” a 
Detroit, Mich. . 


fs 
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| NCE more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless trewmph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


—— 


O favors every year made new! 

O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 
! We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 

That casts 1¢ shines behind us still. 


For an Autumn Festival 


God gies us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot today? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom? 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home? 


Thank heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold— 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A chime with northern ices cold. 


And let these altars, wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgwings for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Commissioning a Foreign Missionary 


No occasions are more surcharged with the manifest presence of God than 
when the young men and young women from our own homes and churches are 
solemnly set aside for the service of the Master on the farther fields 
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of new recruits to reinforce the efforts of the splen- 

did body of devoted men and women who are serv- 

ing as our representatives on the foreign mission 
». At the regular meeting of the board of managers of the 
rican Baptist Foreign Mission Society which occurred Sept. 
/ix young men and women were set aside to the great king- 
task abroad and added to our missionary staff. 
It will be of interest to every Baptist to know the method 
his followed in choosing and commissioning these new 
ters. No factor in the success of the great work is of such 
mount importance as the wise choice of the men who carry 
. The board of managers therefore feels under the deepest 
sation to use its utmost wisdom and discretion in dealing 
| the young people who present themselves for foreign serv- 
; It is manifestly the duty of the board to assure itself 
le soundness of the candidates’ character, of the genuine- 
of their Christian message, of their personal fitness, and 
(adequacy of their preparation for the particular task to 
th they go. 
It is only after the most thorough and painstaking investi- 
ion that any candidate is brought to the board for appoint- 
it, The candidate department, in the first place, secures 
(1 the applicant a statement concerning his past history, his 
ly, his church relationships, his education, his Christian 
“rience, his motives in desiring foreign service, his past 
» pation, and a mass of other data. In recognition of the 
‘te importance to the work of right viewpoints as to Chris- 
: truth, the teaching of the Scripture, and the fundamentals 
le faith, he is required to write a special letter to the board 
Odying his opinions upon these points. With the state- 
|t indicated, the applicant furnishes the names of five or 
'@ persons among those who know him best, to whom in- 
jes are addressed as to his fitness for the work, ‘These 
‘ries are of a very specific nature and ask for a straight- 


q eee a month goes by without the commissioning 
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forward statement as to his personal qualities, his tempera- 
ment, his ability to work with others, his soundness in the 
Christian faith, his preparation, and his past record of service. 
His references usually include the names of his pastor, one or 
more of his teachers, his business superior, and friends who 
have worked with him in the church or Sunday school. When 
necessary, the committee does not hesitate to go outside of the 
list furnished by the candidate and seek information from 
others who have known him intimately and are in a position 
to judge of his fitness for the work. 

A thorough physical examination is required which must 
be made by a reputable physician in regular practice. This is 
reviewed by the medical department and again by one of the 
regular medical examiners of the board. 

While this investigation is being carried on, the candidate 
secretary seeks opportunity to become acquainted with the 
applicant through friendly intercourse and brings him into 
contact with as many of the members of the staff as possible. 
When the candidate’s papers are completed they are carefully 
reviewed by evéry member of the officers’ council, and if ap- 
proved he is invited to meet the candidate committee. It is 
not customary to send such an invitation until two or more 
members of the staff have become personally acquainted with 
the candidate. 

The candidate committee meets just prior to the board 
meeting. A complete statement is sent each member of the 
committee in advance, covering the important details regard- 
ing each candidate who is to appear before them. The state- 
ment of Christian experience and faith is given fully, so that 
the members of the committee may be enabled to study it care 
fully in advance. The meetings of the committee are very 
informal and serve the purpose of giving the members of 
the committee an opportunity to acquaint themselves in the 
fullest possible manner with the purposes and views of the 
applicant. Although the members of the committee have 
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already received copies of the candidate’s written statement, 
the chairman asks him to recount again his Christian experi- 
ence, motives for seeking foreign service and views regarding 
Christian faith. This is followed by an informal conference 
between the committee and the candidate, each member asking 
such questions as seem to him best calculated to enable the 
committee to know the spirit and mind of the man. These in- 
formal conferences between the committee and the candidate 
often lead to the tenderest and most intimate confidences, and 
it is safe to say that no member of the committee ever leaves 
the conference without the feeling that he has been dealing 
with those deep springs of human consecration and devotion 
which lead men to do and dare for the sake of the Master. 

The candidate is asked to retire from the room after the 
conclusion of the conference, and the committee takes a vote 
as to whether he shall be recommended to the board for ap- 
pointment. In case of an affirmative decision, he is invited 
in once more and the whole group joins in earnest petition to 
the Lord of the harvest for the outpouring of his spirit upon 
the young life thus entering the pathway of service. 

The formal presentation to the board usually occurs 
at an afternoon session. Visitors are generally present, and 
there are frequently returned missionaries, both men and 
women, on furlough from their various fields. 

The candidates are presented with the recommendation of 
the candidate committee that they be appointed. Each is in- 
troduced by name and a brief statement given regarding his 
church membership and preparation. Again he is asked to 
state before the entire board the gist of his Christian experi- 
ence and call to the work, as well as the burden of his Chris- 
tian message, and opportunity is given for questions by any 
member of the board or visitor. After all have been presented 
—the group is sometimes a large one—they are asked to with- 
draw, and the names are voted upon one by one. Those who are 
accepted for appointment are then asked to return, and upon 
behalf of the board of managers Dr. Frederick L. Anderson, 
the chairman, announces to them their appointments as mis- 
sionaries. He welcomes them into the fellowship of the so- 
ciety and calls attention to the significance of this memorable 
occasion in their young lives. This is followed by prayers of 
dedication. During the brief recess which usually follows, op- 
portunity is given for the new missionaries to meet individu- 
ally the members of the board. 

The board of managers of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society has always taken its work very seriously. The 
intense interest of the work itself, the eternal issues which 
hang upon it, the deep religious motive which underlies it, 
would render this inevitable; but it may safely be said that 
there are. no higher moments, no periods more surcharged 
with the manifest presence of God, than these occasions when 
the young men and women from our own homes and churches 
who have offered themselves gladly for the difficult work on the 
farther fields are solemnly set aside for the service of the 
Master and commissioned as representatives of the society. 


The Yangtsepoo Social Center 
(Continued from page 1451) 


more demand for the men than for the women. Community 
nursing has been conducted for a year by a Chinese trained 
nurse who has western practice. The medical staff also pro- 
vides some sanitary supervision of several of the firms. Definite 
social service follow-up is practiced, and social records are 
made out for each patient, in addition to the regular medical 
record. These contacts are also followed up in religious work, 
where feasible, in a natural and spontaneous way. 

The hospital is a remodeled foreign residence at the cen- 
ter, with eight rooms and servants’ quarters. As a mere begin- 
ning, the structure lends itself quite well to this use. But 
already it is crowded. No money for this work has come from 
‘home except that used to purchase drugs and some instruments, 
The needs of the hospital are many. Dr. Webster writes that 
he thinks that if we launch an advance some time soon it would 
be possible to raise Taels 50,000 for a complete new center 
building. About Taels 100,000, or $100,000 gold, would be 
needed. The whole question of the future of the hospital will 
be determined at the end of the three-year experimental period. 
Just now the main need is a foreign physician. He has been 
appointed in the person of Dr. H. W. Decker, who will also 
be college physician during the absence of Dr. Huntley. When 


a 
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Dr. Huntley returns, it is hoped that Dr. Decker will th) 
give his whole time to the center hospital work. Dr. Deck 
will be on the field this fall. % 

Another need that will have to be met in time—perh 
much sooner than we think—is a building and more land. | t 
the plan to build a larger center building containing gymnasit u 
theater, club rooms, showers, restaurant and tea rooms, pl 
rooms, school rooms, dispensary and hospital (about 100 beds 
kindergarten, library, reading room, etc. The thought was} 
build from time to time what was necessary and what t 
community is ready to pay for. If foreign money desires 
go into this, an opportunity might be worked out. More la| 
is needed, and a piece of land in the rear of the present oad 
sion ought to be purchased for a playground. If a new str. 
ture is erected, there will be no playground. This uti: | 
an inestimable loss, and we cannot face it. Land money 
difficult to get from the community. Yet land is most i 
portant, for values are rising continually. It will save mu 
if the purchase can be made quickly. No definite figures 
available, but on estimate it would take about $25,000 4 
land and its improvement. 


Christian Education 


By CLARENCE A. BARBOUR 


UR educational task and opportunity are colossal. We sh| 
be false to them only with irreparable loss. In the fieldf 
education we have something to believe and something to do} 
Baptists. We have no apology to make for our denominatioll 
existence. Denominational self-conceit is unwarranted and i 
noxious; denominational self-respect is warranted and desirat 
We have a real work to do in a restless and stricken world. 
A crying need of the day is for wise Christian leadersh. 
That leadership will come in considerable part from the colleg), 
While but a small fraction of the youth of our land have the} 
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vantages of a college education, from that small fraction cons 
an abnormally large proportion of the leadership of the coun 
in every department. 

Our Board of Education has outlined an intelligent, ons} 
ened and adequate educational policy: | 

1. To develop a real interest in education among our B 
tist people, so that an increasing proportion of our young peo} 
even at real sacrifice, will persist in securing the highest e 
cational advantages. 

2. Recognizing that many of our Baptiat young people 1 
secure their education in schools supported by the state, to p j 
vide every means possible of surrounding them in such schos 
with influences calculated to develop strong and effective Chi} 
tian character. 

3. To maintain and strengthen Christian schools and < 
leges under Baptist auspices in all parts of the country—su 
schools and colleges that the young people from our Bapit 
homes may receive an education under most favorable Christ: 
as well as scholastic conditions. ‘ 

Surely there is room for Christian schools, with a Christi 
atmosphere, where literature and history and philosophy ¢ 
science are taught from the Christian point of view, and e: 
Christian faith will be conserved and strengthened. 

There must be freedom of thought, freedom of inquiry, fi 
dom of teaching, but also there should be distinct and unswe’ 
ing loyalty to the Christian religion and to Christ. a 

There should be constant effort to win youthful lives 
Christ during the preparatory school and college years. Thi 
are the years of plastic possibility, most largely determining 'f 
course of the after life. 

It is in Christian schools, and, indeed, in denominatioi 
schools, that by far the greatest number of enlistments are mé 
for distinctively Christian callings. If such choices are it 
made during the college years, they are not very likely to’ 
made afterward. 

As to our theological schools, they must aim at rever't 
and accurate scholarship, sending forth good ministers of Je: 
Christ, men of genuine faith, with the divine message to a sh 
ning and sorrowing world, and able to utter that message W 
directness and with the demonstration of the presence of 
spirit of God. 

Our denominational schools are calling for our loyal supp 
in interest, in prayer and in such financial help as will lead 
adequate equipment and endowment. They will not call in va 
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PREMILLENNIALISM 


Henry G. Weston, the _ scholar- 
: was closely associated with D. L. 
Pf and A. J. Gordon in the founding 
he Northfield Conference. A _ pro- 
.t intellectual and spiritual fellow- 
| existed between these three men. 
Veston surprised me one day by say- 
“J don’t know whether there is to 
millennium or not, but I do know 
it is unsafe to build a system of 
‘pretation of the whole Bible on your 
pretation of a single passage in one 
/ and that the most difficult book in 
:3ible.” 

ristianity is frankly supernatural 
makes no effort to conciliate anti- 
‘naturalism either in Athens or in 
s, or London, or New York. Jesus 
. He died and was buried. He was 
d from the dead. He lives, a Prince 
|Saviour of all that believe. Thus 
‘stianity had a beginning on the 
's of human history,'and there is no 
i" for doubting that it will have a 
‘ric consummation, as all its docu- 
's predict or assume. 

‘2 are witnessing a revival of interest 
‘econsummation. It is not necessary 
lace the sources of this revival; it 
ough to name Dr. Gordon’s books, 
| particularly his Ecce Venit, Mr. 
ly’s preaching, and, later, the in- 
‘ee of the Moody Institute exerted 
1igh numerous booklets and the evan- 
ts who have studied there. 

‘ite recently there has appeared 
i Baptists a disposition on the part 
brtain convinced premillennialists to 
tify orthodoxy with their interpreta- 
—since they generally include the 
‘ration of the Scriptures, miracles, 
‘ious atonement, the resurrection, etc., 
jound up with the premillennial in- 
!-etation. 

‘lis is a new note and calls for ex- 
‘tation. Nobody will question the 
it of any Baptist to interpret the 
» for himself, but he makes a large 
a who insists that my-doxy is orth- 
‘y. 

‘hazard a guess at the psychology of 
'mood. Here is my guess: Premil- 
ialists reach a living Lord through 
on “He is coming again.” 
‘of them said to me, “I never realized 
| Jesus is alive till I got hold of his 
\ng.” There are many such—devout 
's who knew Christ after the flesh 
, who had to traverse the nineteen 
vening centuries to find him, until 
‘aps suddenly, they got hold of the 
ls, “He is coming.” “Then he must 
Omewhere now! Then he is alive!” 
1 is the rush of inference, and here 
.e psychological explanation of the in- 
ity of their advocacy of their new 
fiction. Many who have been chilled 
n atmosphere of agnosticism or uni- 
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tarianism have found their souls aglow, 
have found all the doctrines of a defi- 
nite and aggressive evangelicalism by the 
way of the one vivid conception: ‘He is 
coming.” 

“Jesus lives! No longer now 

Can thy terrors, Death, appall us. 

Jesus lives; by this we know 

Thou, O Grave, canst not enthrall us. 
Hallelujah!” 

He is coming again. But when? The 
answer, to the happy enthusiasts, is easy. 
Did he not say “Watch”? Then he may 
come today. And thus the cycle is com- 
plete in an easy and portable body of 
doctrine which quickly becomes “orth- 
odoxy”! 

But there are others who reach a liv- 
ing Lord by a wholly different path. Dr. 
R. W. Dale, the great Birmingham 
preacher, the friend of Spurgeon, and 
the Nestor uf Congregationalism in Great 
Britain, is an example. He testified that 
his whole ministry was made new when 
one day he suddenly realized that Jesus 
is alive. It was a direct spiritual per- 
ception—the work, as I believe, of the 
Holy Spirit who first revealed Jesus on 
his throne on the day of Pentecost, and 
by whom alone can any man say, “Jesus 
is Lord” (I Cor. 12:3). Such men cannot 
be called heterodox because they do not 
go on to a particular doctrine of the 
second coming, because they reject a par- 
ticular schedule of events ending in the 
return. 

And for this reason: The argument 
from the Bible is not conclusive. It is 
easy enough to select a line of Scripture 
passages and reach the premillennial com- 
ing. But the method is too easy. Dr. 
Strong, in an interview just before he 
set out on his tour of the world, said, 
“TI am both ‘pre’ and ‘post’” By this he 
meant that both views seem to be set 
forth in Scripture. Dr. Strong has been 
far too alert a student to see only one 
set of passages: he sees the subject in 
its difficulties rather than in its simplict- 
ties and does not hesitate to tell us so. 

I am not concerned to complicate mat- 
ters. But those of us who believe in the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures must 
bravely face a word like that in Matthew 
26:67, for example. Here the high priest 
put Jesus on oath and asks, “Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of God?” Jesus 
answers, “I am—and, moreover, I tell 
you that from now [this instant] you 
will see the Son of man sitting at the 


right hand of power and coming [present 
tense, denoting continuous action] on the 
clouds of heaven.’ Either our Lord 
used these words or he did not. If he 
used them, then he intended to say what 
they say. And those of us who believe 
that he knew what he said are under 
obligation to find a meaning to the 
phrases “from now” and “coming on the 
clouds of heaven” which will not stultify 
him or ourselves who put our trust in 
him. The words admit of no evasion. 
Certainly they cannot be made to refer 


exclusively to an apocalypse at “the end 


of the age.” 

I will not multiply perplexities. They 
are known to observant students of the 
New Testament. Surely we cannot for- 
get that our Lord distinctly discouraged 
inquisitive conning of the horizon to see 
the coming kingdom (Luke 17:20-21). 
And one wonders’ why men should be so 
eager to know matters of which he ex- 
pressly said we would be ignorant (Acts 
1:6, 7). Were it not better to be ab- 
sorbed in the sufficiently absorbing task 
he laid out for us all in Matthew 28:18- 
20? He says nothing there which limits 
our mission to “gathering the elect.” 
That is in his own authority: ours is the 
task of enlisting as pupils in his school 
of life all the nations. 

But what shall we say of the parables 
that exhort us to watch? Watch by 
working! Faithfulness to the commis- 
sion is the sure way of pleasing him 
now and when he returns. 

The premillennialist interpretation of 
the parables in Mathew 13 is, of course, 
a hopeless tangle—as bad as saying, as 
one leader has said, that Christians are 
not to pray “in this dispensation” the 
prayer our Lord taught them to pray! 
Thus far I have tried to warn premil- 
lennialists against identifying their in- 
terpretation with orthodoxy. 

There is another aspect of the matter. 
Aside from the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties of interpretation, there are certain 
moral dangers to be avoided. 


1. Evangelicalism—and I speak as an 
ardent evangelical—has an evil shadow. 
The brighter the light, the darker the 
shadow. It is antinomianism. This is 
a big word, rarely heard nowadays. But 
it has never been far—indeed, only a 
step—from those heights to this abyss. 
“We are not under law, but under grace.” 
“By the works of the law shall no flesh 
be justified.” There you hear the clear 
note of evangelical faith. But Paul was 
quick to perceive that indulgence in sin 
was an easy inference from a shallow 
interpretation of justification by faith. 
And in our day some intense premillen- 
nialist evangelicals have been so afraid 
of salvation by character that they have 
narrowly avoided teaching that the saved 
man need not have any character. It 
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is a deep perversion: and Paul would 
shout, “God forbid,” with frantic zeal if 
he should suspect our loyalty to his 
teaching to lead us into the remotest im- 
plication that since we have Christ’s 
righteousness we need have none of our 
own: “He is truth: therefore I may lie!” 

2. That is bad enough. And it takes 
a practical turn when men escape from 
the obligations of philanthropy. The pre- 
millennialist says sadly, “I believe in 
making the slums decent, but all reforms 
are only palliatives.” Logically, he will 
repudiate the whole program of reform: 
and if he be a man of wealth he will en- 
dow a lectureship around the world to 
teach the immediate coming of the Lord 
and leave local philanthropy to languish 
for funds to relieve the distress of his 
neighborhood. Why endow a college if 
the Lord is coming tomorrow? One 
would like to ask such a man why he is 
not as consistent as was Barnabas, who, 
because he believed the Lord was soon 
to appear, sold his land to help care for 
the poor. Will he need his millions when 
the Lord comes? 

3. We must acknowledge, too, a tend- 
ency of these orthodox to withdraw from 
denominational fellowship, the organized 
work, and erect a new fellowship em- 
bracing many diverse views as to other 
important items in the Christian pro- 
gram, but united on the blessed hope. 
Do our brethren see no danger here? 

4. Some extreme types of premillen- 
nialists turn towards, if they do not 
reach, paganism in their conception of 
death and of the militaristic activities 
of the man from Bozrah (the returning 
Christ), whose garments are dyed with 
the blood of his victims! 

My conclusion—stated in the most 
brotherly affection—is that at the very 
least the whole movement represents a 
misdirected attention (Luke 17:20-381); 
that “pre” and “post” are a false antith- 
esis; that the tendency of this  teach- 
ing is to induce discontent with our place 
of service—the world God put us in and 
the work he gave us to do: and, finally, 
that the true attitude is that implied 
earlier in this article, which I restate in 
a closing sentence: A historical religion 
may anticipate a historical consumma- 
tion; whether that. consummation be 
near or remote, sincere believers will 
watch and be ready at every instant to 
rejoice in it. “Even so, come Lord 
Jesus!” BIBLICIST. 


MY TEACHING ABOUT THE ATONE- 
MENT 


It is asserted by those who are circu- 
lating rumors about my “heresies” that I 
“deny the atonement.” What the whis- 
perers really mean, but lack the candor 
to say, is that I deny their theory of the 
atonement. That may easily be true, 
but I offer no apology or defense for such 
denial. I assert that to be my inalienable 
right as a Baptist. 

I teach the atonement historically. 
That is, I give to my classes an account 
of the various doctrines of the atonement 
that have been held and taught in the 
church, as we come to each in our sur- 
vey of the history of Christianity. Be- 
sides exposition of the doctrines, mostly 


in the words of their advocates, it is my 
habit to point out what I consider to be 
the merits and defects of each theory 
expounded. My teaching is therefore 
historical and critical, not constructive. 
I do not teach any doctrine of my own, 
conceiving that not to be within my 
province, but to appertain to the profes- 
sor of systematic theology. At the same 
time I make no particular secret of my 
own views, and answer frankly any ques- 
tion that a member of the class may feel 
moved to ask. 

I believe the essential truth of a doc- 
trine of atonement to be stated by the 
Apostle Paul to the Corinthians: “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself.” I believe that Jesus has deliv- 
ered men from sin; he has reconciled 
men to God; being lifted up, he is draw- 
ing all men to himself. As to the fact, 
there has never been dispute, at least 
among Baptists. As to the process, there 
is and always has been dispute. But as 
I understand it, there has been agreement 
among Baptists that, provided one ac- 
cepts the fact of atonement, he is at lib- 
erty to form his own theory of the proc- 
ess. Baptists have never committed 
themselves to any specific theory of 
atonement, and any attempt to make 
this theory or that the standard of ortho- 
doxy among us is foredoomed to failure. 

I might stop right here; but in that case 
some would accuse me of evading the 
issue. So I will try to make clear what 
I hold, but do not teach, regarding the 
atonement. 

I do not accept ideas of the atonement 
taken over from Roman Catholic theo- 
logians during the Reformation period, 
without sufficient examination. I refuse 
to let Augustine and Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas do my thinking and interpret the 
Scriptures for me. Nor am I any more 
inclined to ascept the domination of 
Protestant theologians like Grotius and 
Edwards. 

I believe that God never needed to be 
reconciled to man, for I accept as the 
profoundest truth of the New Testament 
the assurance that “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that every one who believes on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
Those passages that speak of God’s 
“wrath” against men, I take to mean 
something very different from human an- 
ger, God’s wrath is the tremendous reac- 
tion of a holy nature against everything 
that is evil—a reaction that any man can 
understand in part who has ever turned 
with loathing from something vile and 
base. To my mind, the most serious of 
all heresies is the teaching that we need- 
ed to be saved from God, that our Father 
in Heaven was once in a state of venge- 
ful wrath against sinners that demanded 
to be somehow placated or appeased. 

I deny the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
expiation. It is the chief source of 
Rome’s greatest errors—the mass, purga- 
tory, invocation of saints—and has no 
place in a Protestant theology. Expiation 
is not scriptural. Expiation is unthink- 
able. Sin and suffering are things that 
cannot be measured, and so can never be 
equated. Sin cannot be expiated: sin can 
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only be repented, forsaken, hated; ar 
it is such sin only that God forgives, — 

I do not believe that God “puni 1 
the sinner for his sin. Punishment do 
not exist in God’s realm, physical or 8p 
itual. Human laws make a vain attem 
to adjust punishment to crime—so mai 
years’ imprisonment for so much inju 
to society. The attempt is vain, becau 
the two things are incommensurable a1 
so cannot be equated. We are comin 
to see that the only way to deal wi 
crime is to treat the criminal as an abnc 
mal or diseased person; and that it 
the duty of society, not to punish him, b 
to devise a system of discipline and ed 
cation that will remake him into a n 
mal person. Theology will yet come 
recognize that this is God’s way of de; 
ing with the sinner. 

But if there is no “punishment” of si 
in the sense of God’s inflicting vengean 
on the sinner for his transgression, the 
is penalty. There is a moral order in tl 
world, as there is a physical order, a 
any deviation from either is followed 
certain inescapable consequences, iy 
learn from these consequences how 
adjust our conduct to the order, so as 
escape injury. When fire burns us, we 
not say that God “punishes” us for 
fraction of a physical law; we learn hi 
to make fire useful to us without getti 
burned. Penalty in the moral order 
not vengeful, it is educative, disciplinai 
reformative. Some tell me this is to ta 
a “light view of sin.” Which is t 
“lighter” view, to say that the sinn 
must bear the illimitable consequenc 
of his sin, pay the penalty to the utt 
most farthing, or to teach that he ¢ 
escape penalty altogether by taking 
immunity bath in the “fountain fill 
with blood”? a 

Do I believe in the vicarious ato 
ment? That depends on the definition 
“vicarious.” I do not believe in the D 
sibility of transference of penalty fr 
one person to another. Under clan e 
ics, one individual might be punished 
another’s sin; and theology still ma: 
tains clan ethics, after every modern 
ciety has repudiated them. No court 
system of jurisprudence will permit 
innocent to be punished for the guill 
that outrages every sentiment of just: 
now existing among civilized men. I) 
cline to believe that God’s government; 
founded on a principle that men hé 
rejected as unethical among themsel 
My mind utterly refuses assent to % 
proposition that a thing can be just | 
heaven that is unjust on earth. 

But man is not an individual only; 
is a social being. Sin not only brit! 
certain inexorable consequences to | 
sinner, but it also brings consequen' 
equally inexorable on his entire § 
group. Vicarious suffering runs — 
through life. It is the price we pay 
the inestimable blessings of family 4 
social life. The sins of children are Vi 
ed on parents, and of parents on © 
dren, and of neighbor on neighbor. a 
are members one of another. al 

I hold, therefore, that a doctrine 
atonement must take into account t 

(Continued on page 1471) 
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Things New and Old 


Like unto a man that is a house- 
der, which bringeth forth out of his 
asure things new and old.’—Matthew 
152. 


r is the combination of the new and 
old which makes the wise and healthy 
ward in the things of the kingdom 
God. If we bring only old things out 
the treasury we lose the challenge of 
yortunity and the inspiration of pro- 
sss. The new occasion, which teaches 
w duties, is purposed to elicit new 
ource, and to make it clear that our 
ret wealth is more than equal to the 
verest and most exacting demand. If 
bring only new things out of the 
asury, life is apt to lose its gravity; 
forfeits the gathered harvest of ex- 
‘ience. It surrenders the fine wisdom 
‘the historic conscience. It is apt to 
ature forth upon an emotion without 
» steadying control of matured convic- 
n, It is in the mingling of the two 
it life finds its sanity and its strength. 
» are to meet the novel experience of 
new day with the wedded fellowship 
‘mew discernment and ripe experience. 
uet us look around us. We are con- 
ited by a new world. The year 1914 
’ms a century away. And, indeed, we 
ve lived through generations of ex- 
tience in this little span of six years. 
ere are novel presences on every side, 
m and matured in a night. Things 
‘ich were once very weak have found 
vincible armor, and they are march- 
5 along the roads in domineering 
‘ength. Movements which were small 
}mustard seeds, have become great 
‘es. Causes, which had scarcely found 
wry six years ago, have now a sovereign 
ice. Old relationships are as dead as 
‘een Anne. We are jostling one an- 
ler in startling independence. Every- 
ly is elbowing somebody else. We hear 
+ word “rights” shouted along every 
id, and mingling with “rights” is the 
7 of “freedom.” Every sleeping thing 
now awake, and it is stretching forth 
th hands to grasp its own inheritance. 
2 live in a new world. 
And there are some men who, in view 
‘all these novel conditions, are bring- 
5 only new things out of their 
fasury. All the old things have 
‘be scrapped—the gathered wealth of 
2 constitution, the well-proved axioms 
‘political government, the sanctity of 
‘dded life, the ministries of the church, 
2 sacred rites and mysteries of religion. 
‘ey must all go! They have had their 
y, and they must cease to be! Let us 
ve a clean sheet! Such is the cry of 
multitude. 
Qn the other hand, there are men who 
ing only old things out of their 
ury. They are blind to the new con- 


ditions, or, if they see clearly, they de- 
cide that the new is not the true. They 
measure all things with straight yard- 
sticks, which cannot follow the new wind- 
ings and convolutions of modern necessity 


and aspiration. They are prejudiced 
against everything that is new. They 
do not like to be troubled by novelties. 
They consult their sense of comfort 
rather than their sense of rectitude. 
Their emotional strength is not large 
enough, or sensitive enough, to feel the 
healthy stretchings and the growing 
pains of a new age. They have only 
old things for new worlds. They bring 
out a sedan chair when men are learn- 
ing to fly. 

Surely the wise way is the Master’s 
way, and that is to bring out of the 
treasury things new and old. We need 
new sympathies, and by the grace of 
God we must grow them. Sympathies 
which have traveled only one mile must 
now travel two, and if need be, twenty- 
two. Sympathies which have been shut 
within sheltered little paddocks must 
now go beyond the old walls and ven- 
ture down very unfamiliar roads. And 
they must go along these new roads, not 
with dark flags of mistrust and depres- 
sion, but under bright banners of gaiety 
and hope. Yes, we need new sympathies 
for new presences, and new causes, and 
new interests. The world needs these 
new sympathies—new tendrils of good 
will, and magnanimity, and perceptive 
understanding, feeling out for strange 
new things, and winding around them 
in helpful and fraternal support. The 
believers in Jesus Christ must bring out 
of their treasury things new. 

Yes, and things old, too. We must not 
drop old moralities in the novel demands 
of a new world. The universal upheaval 
has not crumbled Sinai into a plain. The 
Ten Commandments are not obsolete. 
Calvary is not a fading name. Olivet is 


After 


By CAROLINE GRAYSON 


FTER the darkness and storm 

Cometh a radiant light; 
After the winds and the rain 
Cometh the sunshine bright; 
After the gloaming and night 
Cometh the glorious dawn; 
After the toiling and cares 
Cometh the victor’s song. 


After the turmoil and strife 
Cometh a wondrous peace; 
After the doubts and the fears 
Cometh a sure release; 

After the sorrow and tears 
Cometh a heavenly strain; 
After the prayer and praise 
Cometh His blessing again. 
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not a relic of an abandoned legend. 
Christ is not in his grave. He is the 
same yesterday, today and forever, The 
things of his kingdom are as old as his 
love, and they are as new as our need. 
If we drop the old things, all the new 
things will become insecure. Nay, they 
will prove to be vanity, and less than 
vanity. “Apart from Me ye can do 
nothing.”—J. H. Jowett. 


Two New Missionary Books 


Attention is called to two new books 
edited by the department of missionary 
education for use in the study of the 
home and foreign text-books of the year. 

“Old Trails and New,” by Coe Hayne, 
is a series of vividly written stories of 
cur home mission fields. Mr. Hayne has 
visited the fields, seen the conditions, 
taken his pictures and written the stories. 
The book presents a group of stories un- 
der the following divisions: “The Fron- 
tier,” “The City,” ‘Rural Communities,” 
“Industrial Communities,” ‘Americans 
All.” This book should be studied by 
Baptist zZroups studying either ‘The 
Church and the Community,” “Christian 
Americanization,” or “Serving the Neigh- 
borhood.” The book sells for $1.25 in 
cloth and 75 cents in paper. 

The other book just off the press is en- 
titled, “The Triumph of the Missionary 
Motive.” It is a series of strong state- 
ments setting forth the imperishable 
values of the missionary message, viewed 
in the light of the world war as its 
background. It has invaluable material 
in it for the study of “The Bible and Mis- 
sions” and is recommended as a supple- 
mentary reading book. The book con- 
tains the following chapters: 

1. “The Missionary Motive Fundamen- 
tal in Christianity,” by Frederick L. An- 
derson. 

2. “The Missionary Motive 
World War,” by John H. Mason. 

3. “Some Contributions of Christian 
Missions in War Time: Part I,” by James 
H. Franklin. 

4. “Some Contributions of Christian 
Missions in War Time: Part II,” by 
James H. Franklin. 

5. “The Social Application of the Mis- 
sionary Motive Abroad,’ By Joseph C. 
Robbins. 

6. “The Social Application of the Mis- 
sionary Motive at Home,” by Justin O. 
Nixon. 

7. “Ought the United States To Be a 
Missionary Nation?” by Ernest D. Burton. 

8. “The Missionary Motive—Its Ap- 
peal to the Youth of Our Day,” by P. H. J. 
Lerrigo. 

The book sells for $1 in cloth and 50 
cents in paper. 

Pastors and teachers will find in these 
books unusually valuable home and for- 
eign missionary stories and materials. 
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Behind the Counter 


By JANE BENNETT 


66 O you mean to tell me that you 
can’t sell me a spool of thread, 
even if the store is closed?” 

“Surely not; I will wait on you.” 

“Then kindly match this sample in a 
hundred-yard spool of silk. No, that is 
too dark. Haven’t you anything better 
than that? I suppose I’ll have to make 
this one do, then. How much? Twenty 
cents? Well, $5 is the smallest bill I 
have.” 

The closing gong had rung, and already 
the large department store had assumed 
a forlorn and gloomy aspect as the tired 
salesgirls hurried down the darkened 
aiseles, past shrouded counters, to the 
locker-rooms. 

Miss 7902 (it sounds like a convict’s 
number, but it isn’t) was just about to 
leave the notion-counter when up bustled 
the belated shopper, who demanded 
seryice. The cash-register had been 
emptied and locked, the money counted 
and turned in, the day’s reports made— 
and here was another customer who must 
pay for a 20-cent purchase with a $5 bill. 
The cashier at the desk on the farther 
side of the store was none too pleasant 
when Miss 7902 asked him to make the 
necessary change, nor was the floor- 
manager glad to be recalled, as he was 
hurrying out of the store, to take charge 
of the 20 cents until the following day, 
when the purchase could be properly re- 
corded. Yet, “the customer is always 
right!” 

The prospective salesgirl, upon her ar- 
rival at Brown-and-Green’s, is invariably 
sent to the educational department for 
a few days’ course of instruction in sell- 
ing. She not infrequently wishes that 
a course in shopping could be offered to 
the public. To her mind, the customer 
may be a member of any one of three 
groups: 


1. The persons who are “just look- 
ing,” with no intention of buying; the 
clerks call this “henning.” 

2. Those who are “just looking,” but 
who will buy if they find something that 
appeals to them. 

3. Those having a definite desire, who 
know what they want, and who will buy. 

Words fail me when I try to discuss 
the first class. Its members are the 
bete noir of every salesgirl. Miss 7902 
approaches one of this species and asks 
if she may be of help. Frequently she 
is greeted by silence as the customer 
paws over the articles on display. Is 
there something in particular for which 
she is searching? No reply. Perhaps she 
has not seen this collar—it has just come 
in, and is a new fashion. A grunt is the 
only response as the “customer” walks 
away. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the shop- 


per, encouraged by the alert salesgirl, is 
far from taciturn. She admires and 
tries on every article which strikes her 
eye, omitting any mention of the fact 
that she does not intend to buy. What 
difference does it make to her if the 
clerk loses other sales while satisfying 
the curiosity of the “henner”? When at 
last she has seen the entire stock, she 
says sweetly er not, as the case may be: 


“TI was just looking around,” and walks 
off. 

I can wish such people no worse fate 
than that they may some time stand be- 
hind a counter and serve shoppers who 
are just like themselves! 

Members of the second class, especially 
if they announce that they are “just 
looking” unless they happen to find some- 


The Divine Presence 


HE tall pines in the forest dim 

A hundred feet stretch up to 
him! 

( 

Prostrate before yon rocky shrine 

The white-capped waves form 
anguished line! 


And upward ever to unseen heights 
The reaching hands of Northern 
Lights! 


The church spire seems to point 
the way 
To God in the azure dome of day. 


Ts God, then, always so distant far? 
May we not find him where we are? 


Yes, for I saw him twice today: 
First in a little child at play, 
And then in a mother’s gentle face; 
For where love is, there God has 
place. 
—Clara Colburn Wouters. 


thing that appeals to them, are an in- 
centive to the ambitious saleswoman. 
Upon them she practices all her arts, 
rot with the idea of selling, only, but 
often with the real desire to be of serv- 
ice to the customer. If no purchase is 
made, it is the fault either of the sales- 
woman or of the merchandise. In either 
case the failure is an incentive to remedy 
that fault. 

We may pass over the first class with- 
Gut discussion, for they rank foremost 
among the “Blesseds” of all the varieties 
of customer. 

It is just recently that I, myself, have 
gone behind a counter. All my life my 
point of view has been that of the cus- 
tomer. I fully realize, therefore, that 
you, as shoppers, have your side of the 
argument; but I wish that each one of 
you might, from actual experience, know 
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the problems that confront us who t| 
to serve you. 

Physically, the task is not an easy or 
I have gone home at night almost ¢| 
tired to take off my clothes and prepa 
for bed. There is very little time | 
rest during. the day, even though stor 
are now universally provided. Sto 
must be kept in order if there is a dear 
of customers. . 

Nervously, the strain is not slig]| 
There is a constant effort to please eye 
type of customer, and, like the trib) 
whom Cesar described, “lingua, ins. 
tutes, legibus, inter se different.” N 
only must the shopper be considered, b 
there must be harmony among the cler] 
courtesy, and, sometimes, forebearan 
toward floor-managers. The position | 
quires endless optimism, patience a 
adaptability. To serve satisfactorily t 
most desirable class of trade—and 
most desirable I do not mean, nec 
sarily, those with the largest bank ; 
counts—the saleswoman must be ple 
ing in personality, intelligent and ale 

If you, as customers, are annoyed by 
difference, or impudence even, do youst 
to wonder how recently the disagreea] 
salesperson may have been tried by t 
unreasonable, domineering, fault-findi 
shopper? , 

The era of the oft-caricatured “shi 
girl” is on the wane. Our more progr: 
sive stores are making every ental | 
secure the services of intelligent, w¢ 
bred men and women. Selling is a ri 
profession, requiring qualities just 
high as those demanded by the so-calll 
more desirable vocations. And you; 
people of education and ambition w) 
are employed by a department store fil 
many splendid opportunities at the t. 

Not long ago I waited on one of Hi 
former teachers. Upon recognizing } 
she exclaimed, > | 

“Why, Jane Bennett, I never thoul 
you would come to this!” 

I smiled blandly, and purposely fort 
to mention the fact that I do not intel 
to spend the rest of my life behind ? 
notion-counter. It is just such an a: 
tude on the part of the public whi 
makes the college graduate feel that 3 
will lose social prestige if he steps ' 
hind a counter. And so our departmtt 
stores have been reduced to hiring f 
ple who in many cases have no conc 
tion of service as such, nor of the - 
portunities which industry has in sté 
for those who make good. The times 
coming, I believe, when our large hous 
will employ fewer and more effici«t 
salespeople at higher salaries; when ? 
raucous-voiced, uncultivated “salesla 
will be superseded by the woman of ; 
finement who will be better able to mi 
and to serve you, and to deal satist- 
torily with the problems which you, § 
customers, present. 
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‘The Tercentenary Coin 


OLLECTORS of rare coins will do 
+ well to keep their eyes wide open 
the appearance of a certain issue 
ich will be very limited in number— 
‘y 300,000 for this whole country. 
§ coin—a tercentenary half dollar— 
been ordered by the government as 
observance of the landing of the Pil- 
‘ms 300 years ago. On the obverse 
‘ coin will bear the head and shoulders 
‘a typical Pilgrim, supposed to repre- 
hs Gov. Bradford, with his “History of 
mouth Plantation” under his arm. On 
' reverse the design represents the 
ayflower. ie 
‘hree hundred thousand of these coins 
not go very far among 110,000,000 
le, and after all the libraries, patri- 
» societies and other public institu- 
1s have had their due supply, the pri- 
e collector will be exceedingly for- 
aye who secures one or who even sees 


interesting to remember that 
nistice Day, Nov. 11, was the anni- 
sary of the signing of that famous 
apact on board the ‘Mayflower’ 
ttly before the Pilgrims landed on 
t cold, bleak Saturday in November— 
‘ompact by which every passenger on 
'“Mayflower” promised to be loyal to 
laws of the new colony about to be 
ablished. 


What Puff Ball Found 


By JuLIA GRAYDON 


ha 

NX 7HERE is Puff Ball?” said Mrs. 
Tabby Cat to Mr. Thomas Cat 
| bright spring morning. 

That is what I want to know,” said 
homas Cat. ‘He promised to help 
( look for mice today, and I’ve called 
1 and called him.” 
hen Mr. Thomas Cat said “me-ow” 

y loud, but no Puff Ball appeared. 

ttle Puff Ball was their youngest 
ten—pure white and “fat as butter,” 
‘the old’ saying goes. He had run 
Ly an hour before because he was not 
‘wed to have two mice for his break- 
{t He was so mad that he just ran 
[yn the road and into the woods near 


ti Es 


ete 

/ he hurried along through the 

ie he heard a queer little sound, 
here only a few feet away was 

Red Breast fluttering on the 


“ Tl 


"ve broken my wing,” he said, “and 
t find little baby Red Breast. I 
< a stone has fallen on my wing, 
I can’t move, and O, I’m so THIESLys | 

Mf Ball gulped a little and then said, 
get you a drink from the brook.” 
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When he came back he was carrying 
it in a nut shell, which he held to Robin’s 
bill. 

Poor Robin was so grateful, but Puff 
Ball did not feel that he had been es- 
pecially good even in resisting the temp- 
tation to eat Robin, for what about 
the missing baby Robin? Who was re- 
sponsible for that? He had been gone 
from his nest in the tree for two days, 
Robin Red Breast told Puff Ball, who 
stayed with him for quite a while. 

We will never know what he said to 
Robin, but when he started for home, 
Robin looked after him longingly and 
then turned to eat some of the fat worms 
Puff Ball had pushed near him. 

As for Puff Ball, he could not get home 
fast enough, and he would not listen 
even for a minute to Fluffy Gray, who 
wanted to tell him something. On he 
ran over stones and fences until he 
reached his own home, where he found 
his father and mother eating chicken 
bones which Martha, the maid, had given 
to them. 

He ran straight to them and said in 
kitten language, “I ran away, but I’m 
very sorry, and Ill never run away 
again.” 

Mrs. Tabby Cat looked so happy, -and 
Mr. Thomas Cat said, ‘You can have 
some chicken bones after you help me 
put this catnip away.” 

So Puff Ball did what his father asked 
him to do, and as he sat out in the sun- 
light, a while later, eating his dinner, 
he said to himself. ‘I’m glad I did not 
eat that little bird, and I’m not going 
to run away again when there is work 
to do at home.” 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Our Tenderfoot Ancestors 


66 HE first people who came over 
here were awful, terrible tender- 

feet; they came near starving to death 
in the woods which were filled with the 
most magnificent game in the world; 
they went hungry where there were 
moose bigger than domestic oxen, where 
deer roamed by the thousands, where 
caribou traveled in great herds, where 
wild turkeys walked in the woods, where 
quail and ruffled grouse by the thou- 
sands scratched among the brown leaves, 
and where the underbrush wag alive with 
small game,” writes Dan Beard in Boys’ 
Life. ‘Added to this were rivers swarm- 
ing with fish! Yet the settlers starved 
because they did not know how to help 
themselves to the feast spread for them. 
“The settlers could not at first under- 
stand the language of the wild. Gradu- 
ally, however, occasional young men and 


- boys would break away from the settle- 


ments, join the Indians and live the 
lives of Indians. Sometimes they would 
come back; and their stories of the 
wilderness, of adventure, of the trail, of 
the big game hunting and the warpath 
would send a thrill down the spines of 
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the other boys and young men and cause 
them to become restless and to seek the 
frontier. Step by step there grew up on 
the border a distinct type of men known 
at Scouts or Buckskin Men. Nowhere 
else on the face of the globe did there 
exist a people imbued with the same idea 
of personal freedom and at the same 
time encircled by magnificent forests, 
awe-inspiring mountains, and a_ wilder- 
ness inhabited by the highest type of 
aborigines; nowhere through the pages 
of history can there be found a free peo- 
ple with such a stimulating, wonderful 
opportunity to develop the individual 
along new but natural lines, into mag- 
nificent men suited to a magnificent con- 
tinent. Consequently, it is not strange 
that this new country did produce a 
unique and picturesque type of men, 
known as Scouts. The thin buff line of 
deer-skin clad pioneers first attracted 
attention in Virginia, in the middle of 
the Seventeenth century. They were de- 
veloped under the leadership of such 
men as Needham, Batts, Bland, Wood, 
Fallon and others, who were men of edu- 
cation living in stockaded plantations— 
that is, fortified farms on the _ border- 
land.” 


For Rainy Days 
WORD SQUARES 
By Mrs. Bromley rs 
1. Cheerful expectancy. 
2. A precious stone. 
. 3 Togo by: 
4. A girl’s name. 


1. Affection. 

2. A garden herb. 
3. To turn aside. 
4. A title. 


ANSWERS,TO PUZZLES 
(In Issue of Oct. 30) 


Changed Heads: Rev. Bed. Spread. 
Read. Lead. Bread. 
Enigma: Candle. 
Diamond Puzzle: 
M 
15 bp ed 
Vela ae Ce Ave EL 
i hegre: ecg 28 
H 


A Quiz (as answered by A. R. P.): 

1. Noah believed God and built the 
ark. 2. Enoch walked with God, and God 
took him. 

3. Lot chose wicked Sodom and escaped 
with his life. 

4, Abraham was called the “friend of 
God.” 

5. Jacob was the father of the twelve 
patriarchs. 

6. Joseph was sold by his brothers, but 
became ruler of Egypt. 

7. Moses led the children of Israel in 
the wilderness. 

8. Samuel was given to the Lord by his 
mother and lived at the temple. 

9. Eli was a priest who did not govern 
his sons. 

10. Ruth left her idols and chose the 
true God. 

11. Solomon had wisdom, but did not 
always use it well. 

12. Samson lost his strength by his 
wicked wife. 
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International Uniform Lesson 


for December 5 
THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM 
Matt. 13:24-33. Golden Text: Psalm 37:1. 
By JoHn A. HARL 


The Lesson Taught 

The parable was not original with 
Jesus. It was a favorite method of the 
prophets in securing attention and driv- 
ing home the truth by the indirect 
method. One of the famous parables of 
the Old Testament is found in the fifth 
chapter of Isaiah. Jesus, however, made 
larger use of the parable than the proph- 
ets did. Matthew, according to form, 
groups the parables. Seven parables are 
found in the thirteenth chapter. Like 
almost every other good thing, the par- 
ables have been abused. Originally in- 
tended to reach by indirection a certain 
truth, the parables have been made the 
foundations of doctrines, philosophies 
and apocalypses. Therefore the soul of 
the parable has often been lost by too 
much attention to its dress. 

The growth of the kingdom defensively, 
extensively and intensively seem to be 
three angles from which the lesson may 
be taught. 


Defensive 

The parable of the tares apparently 
teaches that some method of defense 
should be sought against the enemy who 
sows tares. The good seed was sown, 
but while men slept an enemy sowed 
tares. Of course it was evident that after 
the tares were sown nothing could be 
done to remedy the trouble except to 
wait until both wheat and tares came 
to maturity and then separate them. The 
kingdom of childhood is probably the 
most appropriate application of this 
parable. The parable is applicable to 
every kingdom; but childhood offers a 
fertile field for the enemy who sows 
tares. Godly parents assiduously sow the 
seeds of good habits, right principles and 
fundamental truths in the lives of their 
children only to wake up some day to 
discover that an enemy had been equally 
assiduous in sowing seeds of bad habits, 
wrong principles and half-truths in the 
same soil. Much has been done to de- 
fend the children from the exploitation 
of evil men, but much still remains to be 
done. While character cannot be made 
by law, it is just as true that laws when 
just and good and enforced are a great 
aid to the making of character. 

The church must never forget that it 
has a defensive ministry as well as a 
constructive ministry. The enemy who 
sows tares is always with us, untiringly 
plying his trade. False doctrines, wrong 
practices, unspiritual methods, bitter 
wranglings, evil suspicions, ecclesiastical 
politics, worldly ambition, are tares 


which are constantly being sowed among 
the wheat. The church must sleeplessly 
watch the enemy and see that his evil 
operations are limited to the last degree. 
However, in carrying on this defensive 
work the church must not make the mis- 
take of preventing the sower of good 
seed from entering the fields that lie fal- 
low because perchance his method of sow- 
ing is irregular or his seed-basket dif- 
ferent in shape and color. A defensive 
ministry is always in danger of develop- 
ing an ugly spirit. Nehemiah solved this 
problem by having his workers carry a 
sword by their sides while they worked 
with the trowel; and Jesus in the par- 
ables following the one now under con- 
sideration suggests that the kingdom 
must be extensive in its ministry as well 
as defensive. 


Extensive 

The parable of the grain of mustard 
seed teaches the extension of the king- 
dom of God. The grain of mustard seed, 
“the least of all seeds,” becomes when 
planted a tree on which the birds find 
a roosting place. This clearly places 
before the reader the extensive growth 
of the kingdom of God. Jesus therefore 
intended to teach by this parable that 
however small were the beginnings of 
luis cause, the time would come when 
Christ should have the heathen for his 
inheritance and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession. And not 
only is this true of the people who shall 
constitute the kingdom of God, but it is 
also true of the things which enrich life. 
Out of the mustard seed which Jesus 
planted in the earth there have come 
philanthropy, music, art, education, 
democracy, liberty, justice and good will. 
Progress has marked every generation of 
the Christian era. Times of recession 
have marked the progress of the king- 
dom. The world has only recently passed 
through such a recession in the great 
war, when the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit 
seemed to be shattered. But that was 
only a tidal wave of hate which will soon 
be engulfed in the ocean of good will. 
The vital power of the kingdom of God 
cannot be destroyed. His kingdom is 
bound to spread from shore to shore 
till moons shall wax and wane no more. 


Intensive 

The kingdom of God is intensive as 
well as defensive and extensive. The 
intensive quality of the kingdom is 
illustrated in the parable of the leaven. 
Vitality is the invincible force of the 
kingdom of God. The kingdom, as Jesus 
said, comes not by observation, not by 
vociferation. It grows by spiritual 
forces inherent in it. Every attempt to 
expand the kingdom of God in the world 
by outward force of arms, by pressure 


of persecution, by ecclesiastical-politi] 


power, has ended in disaster. It was, 
sad day for spiritual religion, as | 
pressed in a spiritually demoera 
church, when the state entered into ; 
unholy union with the 
brought forth Roman and Greek hier. 
But be it remembered that i: 
leaven kept on working in society, 

pressing itself in the great Protesti 
Reformation in a remarkable manner aj 
in all the progress which is traceable; 
the Reformation. This is the basis} 
the true confidence of the church tl 
though the full growth of the kingd) 
be long delayed and often retarded, 3 
kingdom will yet come and the will| 
God will yet be done on earth as its 
in heaven. This was the vision of ‘b 
prophets of old, and it was for the Te 
zation of this vision that Jesus died, re 
again from the dead, and promised tl 
he would come again. 

Des Moines College. 


Home Co-operation in the Su 


day School 
By F. F. PErerson 


HREE institutions are joint edu 
tors of the American child—e 
home, the public school and the chur 
The most important is the home, | 
here the child begins his life, spends mit 
of his time, and receives the major pi 
of his moral and spiritual ideals. If ts 
is so, our Baptist churches must hI 
to Christianize the home and at the sa 
time enlist the sympathetic codperati 
of the parents in its educational progri 
for the child. : 
A hint as to how this has been aceil 
plished in some churches may start oth’ 
into activity along this line. 
Many schools have an annual social 
the parents of the pupils. Where { 
church is large it may be advisable¢ 
have these affairs departmentalized, 1 
ing the fathers and mothers of the | 
mary, junior department, etc., in tw 
The age-long, common-place home ii 
tation by the teachers is an admirzé 
method to be used. This should not ti 
perfunctory call, but one used to mi 


the church school, their aims, and w? 
is done specifically for the child. In ft 
some superintendents tell their teac 
when they take the classes that this |! 
untary service is considered a part) 
the teaching function. It is advisable 
make these visits when the whole fan 
may be expected to be at home. 

No better time can be found for! 
listing parental codperation than * 


Sunday school. All is new and inter 
ing to him. He will report home # 
(Continued on page 1471) | 
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Topic for December 3 


PROGRESSIVE LIVING 

Peter 1:1-8 (Consecration Meeting) 
llong with your faith, manifest also 
oble character; along with a nobdle 
racter, knowledge; along with knowl- 
, self-control; along with self-control, 
er of endurance ;. along with power of 
wance, godliness; along with godli- 
, brotherly affection; and along with 
herly affection, love.’ 

ne topic for this week should have 
us consideration. There are those 
' are harking back to the good old 
; before the war, in religious affairs 
yell as economic, industrial, etc. But 


sannot go back to those days, and we 
jat as well recognize the fact. We can 
The motto of the modern 
ig person should be, “Forward with 


_ 


ist,’ and not, “Back to Christ.” We 
4» been following the Master, but in 
17 cases a long way off. 
_A noble character: Faith is the 
| dation on which we build. A faith 
| is negative is not sufficient. Unless 
pble character is the result, there is 
ulty faith. Faith is positive. It calls 
)active expression and participation 
‘tingdom activities. “Quit you like 
(, be strong.” 

| Knowledge: We used to say that 
orance is bliss.” Today, ignorance is 
inal. <A progressive life calls for 
ving, both in the activities of the 
ich and in the public schools, denom- 
‘ional colleges, etc. Tragedies are 
+8 enacted every day in the lives of 
Jig people who now want to give 
/aselves to Christian service. They 
{school too soon; it is now too late, 
i life’s opportunity must be passed up. 
‘is to blame? 

j Self-control: If your religion has 
given you balance, poise, there is 
thing wrong with your religion. 
‘t about that temper of yours which 
) have not brought under control? It 
sign of strength, you say, to manifest 
} backbone at times. Well, yes; but 
‘at backbone becomes a ramrod, you 
ithe a helpless slave. 

| 8tick-to-it-iveness: Endurance a part 
‘le program of a progressive life? In- 
! The job may be hard and the 
| ta difficult, but God never in- 
led that we should go to heaven on 
ary beds of ease. If you are making 
ne in your Christian life, you are 


ing obstacles. You cannot prevent 
(birds from flying around your head, 
you can prevent them from building 
3in your hair. 

Godliness: A sentimental piety? 
On your life! Religion of the right 


Religion rightly in- 
\eted in word and life produces ro- 


» 


Young Peoples Work 


bust character, and such religion attracts 
young people with rich red blood. It is 
the Master type. It never was so hard 
for our young people to be good as now. 
Only a determined effort succeeds. A 
superficial sentimentalism which  ex- 
presses itself in the rattle of mere pious 
pharses never can stand the strain of the 
times. 

6. Brotherly affection and love: Love 
folks that you differ with? Yes. This 
is the one lesson Baptists of every type 
need to learn just now. So long as we 
have the right to interpret the Bible for 
ourselves, we will have differences of 
opinion; but let us be brotherly. 


Along the King’s Highway 


On Oct. 1 we left Chicago for a tour 
of the western provinces, under the aus- 
pices of the Baptist Union of Western 
Canada and the various young people’s 
organizations. Our first stop was Win- 
nipeg, the capital of Manitoba. Winnipeg 
is a beautiful city with eight Baptist 
churches and mission stations... Sunday 
activities included an address on religious 
education at Broadway; teaching a Sun- 
day-school class at First Church in the 
afternoon, and a preaching service at 
First in the evening. On Monday even- 
ing the young people of Winnipeg held a 
mass meeting at Emmanuel, addressed by 
the general secretary. 

The King’s Highway 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is not 
owned by the government, but is indeed 
“The King’s Highway of Canada’—the 
premier carrier of the provinces. Along 
this highway the entire itinerary was 
made with greatest ease and comfort. 


Brandon 


At Brandon (15,000 population), our 
second stop, we met Dr. H. P. Whidden, 
president of Brandon College and a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament, Brandon 
is our Baptist school for the great terri- 
tory of the western provinces. It gathers 
each year a fine group of students and 
is doing much toward the solution of 
the problem of Christian leadership. Rev. 
M. L. Orchard is pastor of the First 
Church. On Oct. 5 we met with a group 
of his Sunday-school workers and leaders 
for a conference. This was followed by 
a public gathering, with an address by 
the writer. 

Regina 

Oct. 6 found us at Regina, the capital 
of Saskatchewan, a beautiful city of 45,- 
000. The parliament buildings constitute 
one of the greatest attractions of the 
whole province. Rev. A. S. Lewis is pas- 
tor of the First Church, which is the 
only Baptist church in the city. The 
church holds a commanding place in the 
life of the community and has one of the 


livest groups of young people in the 
province, The address of the evening 
was given by the writer. 

Saskatoon 


From Regina we went to Saskatoon, a 
city of 25,000. The new minister of the 
church is Rev. Arch Ward, formerly asso- 
ciate pastor at the Walmer Road Church, 
Toronto. Our Baptist cause in the city 
suffered from the reaction which followed 
the days of speculation in real estate. 
The writer was informed that when the 
crash came, over 400 stenographers were 
turned out of real estate offices with 
nothing to do. The town is rapidly re- 
covering, and prospects for our work are 
bright under the leadership of Mr. Ward. 
Moose Jaw 


In Moose Jaw was organized in 1883 
the first Baptist church in the western 
provinces. After the first pastorate, the 
church was ten years without a pastor. 
The town now numbers 22,000. The 
church is doing an aggressive work under 
Rev. W. P. Freeman. 

According to provincial statistics, there 
are about 20,000 Baptists (men, women 
and children) in Saskatchewan. Four 
thousand of these are in our Baptist 
churches, leaving 16,000 unattached, A 
large number of these are many miles 
from any church. Rev. D. R. Sharpe, pro- 
vincial superintendent of missions, is 
doing a fine work in keeping up with 
these “unattached” Baptists. There are 
over 300 school districts in the province 
without a religious service of any kind, 
Catholic or Protestant. 


Calgary 


Sunday, Oct. 10, was spent in Calgary, 
the capital of Alberta, a beautiful city 
of 75,000 people nestling in the foothills 
of southern Alberta. There are seven 
Baptist churches in the city—First, Cres- 
cent Heights, Olivet, Hillhurst, Heath, 
Emmanuel and Westbourne. On Sunday 
morning the writer supplied the Olivet 
pulpit, and he addressed the Sunday 
schools of Heath and Hillhurst in the 
afternoon. Rev. Christopher Burnett has 
just been imported from Detroit, U. S. A., 
to be bishop of Crescent Heights. The 
day was one of happy fellowships. Pas- 
tors Desson and Wright are doing fine 
work at Heath and Olivet. The Hillhurst 
pastorate is vacant. Rev. H. H. Bingham, 
formerly of London, Ont., is pastor of 
the First Church. The writer addressed 
1200 people in the magnificent building of 
the First Church Sunday evening. 

On Tuesday afternoon conferences were 
held in Olivet Church, followed by a mass 
meeting of Calgary young people at First 
Church. One of the features of this meet- 
ing was the organization of the City 
BivinwPau.oteCalzary, 


(To be continued nest week) 


Our London Letter 


By “LAWLEY” 


The other day I had a talk with the 
veteran Baptist leader, Dr. John Clifford, 
in the privacy of his own home in West 
London, on the recent appeal of the 
Anglican bishops for reunion. The ap- 
peal, he considers, represents a revolution 
in thinking which was undreamed of in 
England a few years ago. At long-last, 
the bishops are willing to acknowledge 
the divine element in the Free Churches 
and that the great Nonconformist com- 
munions of England are within the dis- 
pensation of the grace of God. This he 
believes to be a distinct gain to religion 
generally and should create more friendly 
feeling between the different churches. 
Reunion, however, is a different matter 
and he doubts whether the acceptance of 
the principle of episcopacy, whether modi- 
fied or not, is the shortest cut to unity. 
In the Anglican Church today under 
episcopacy, he points out, there is no sort 
of unity; the differences between the 
Anglican High Church and Low Church 
are deeper and wider than any existing 
between the Free Churches. As far as 
the Baptists of England are concerned, 
they are a decidedly anti-clerical body 
and whatever might be the action of a 
few ministers, the rank and file will not 
accede to any form of reordination which 
implies defect in their present authoriza- 
tion. r 

The first responsible body of Noncon- 
formists to give serious attention to this 
approach of the bishops has been the 
Federal Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches, which met recently in Dr. 
Meyer’s church in Westminster under the 
presidency of Dr. Shakespeare, who, it is 
an open secret, has represented the Free 
Churches at the Anglican Lambeth Con- 
ference. The council found some diffi- 
culty in dealing officially with the appeal, 
the view being that the Anglican Church 
itself in this country should first of all 
call a conference of its own people so 
that a clear understanding may be ar- 
rived at on the issues involved. In a 
statement at the close of the conference 
it was set forth that, while finding itself 
in sympathy with much that is put for- 
ward by the bishops, the council is con- 
strained in frankness to say there are 
fundamental proposals which’ do not com- 
mand its assent. The council asks that 
it may discuss in. greater detail the 
points at issue with responsible repre- 
sentatives of the Anglican communion in 
order that no misapprehensions may exist 
as to their exact meaning. 

The new moderator of the Federal 
Council of the Free Churches, in succes- 
sion to Dr. Shakespeare, is Dr. J. D. 
Jones of Bournemouth, who has lately 
presented a statement on the Lambeth 
proposals to the English Congregational 
Union, of which he is one of the secre- 
taries. His own conviction was that the 
great stumbling-block was the difference 
between the Anglo-Catholic and the Pro- 
testant-Evangelical positions in the Angli- 
can church itself. Some of the younger 
Nonconformist ministers seemed to feel 


+ 


that it did not matter whether they were 
ordained once or half a dozen times, He 
personally held he was ordained once for 
all and it was inconceivable that he 
should be ordained again by a bishop in 
order to make his commission from his 
Master valid. That did not mean they 
were to repel this advance; they ought 
to be willing wherever possible to join in 
communion and to preach in each other’s 
pulpits and perhaps in the course of 
twenty years they might come more 
closely together. Rev. F. C. Spurr, a 
leading Baptist pastor, says he thinks 
the day may come when the evangelical 
Episcopalians, the Broad Church, and 
non-Episcopalians like the Baptists will 
find common ground, and he sees no 
reason why some loose sort of federation 
should not be attempted at once. 

The Anglican insistence on episcopacy 
is naturally challenged by many Noncon- 
formists on grounds of Scripture and his- 
tory and a great Anglican churchman 
now comes to their support. Dr. A. C. 
Headlam, the Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Oxford, has 
issued his Bampton Lecture on the ‘Doc- 
trine of the Church,’ in the course of 
which he warns his people against too 
much preaching of the “Church.” This 
is considered to be a remarkable pro- 
nouncement on the part of a high church- 
man like Dr. Headlam, who, for forty 
years, has been professionally engaged on 
the doctrine of the church. When he was 
appointed Bampton lecturer, he resolved 
to follow the historical method of study 
and to state fearlessly the conclusions to 
which it led him. What are his conclu- 
sions? One conclusion is that episcopacy 
is not a form of church government to 
be found in the New Testament. ‘‘There are 
no definite biblical arguments in favor 
of it. The name we have, but its signifi- 
cance is different. Attempts have been 
made to find arguments in favor of it— 
the position of James the Lord’s brother, 
the angels of the churches in the Revela- 
tion, the language of the Pastoral Hpis- 
tiles. A more careful exegesis will show 
us that these arguments are based upon 
misinterpretation. There is no Biblical 
authority for episcopacy.” Needless to 
say this is a mild bomb-shell hurled into 
the ranks of those who have laid such 
stress on the “historic Episcopate.” 

Rev. S. W. Hughes, the successor of Dr. 
Clifford in the pastorate of Westbourne 
Park Church, is now in America as the 
guest of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Curiously enough he was never ordained, 
even according to the simple usages of the 
Baptist Church. For the past five years 
he has filled what is admittedly a difficult 
post with great success. He is a natural 
orator, with a gift for forceful phrase- 
making which never fails to capture popu- 
lar assemblies. He began preaching at 
seventeen years of age and although he 
applied for admission to a Baptist college, 
for some reason or other he was refused. 
In spite of that, a small church invited 
him to become its minister and instantly 
he made good. He toiled terribly at his 
books, accepting also the, private assist- 
ance of other ministers of distinction in 
the neighborhood. He removed’ after a 
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while to Market Harborough and then 
to Birmingham where his popularity w; 
very great. While there I spent a d 
with him in his study. His well-dis 
plined mind at that time was absorbir 
the best learning of the time, he had t 

art of making everything serve his pu 
pose, as a bird weaves the most diver 
elements into its nest and that by i 
stinct. Since that time he has grown ij) 
mensely. He once said to me, “We mu 
not be afraid, not afraid of the times | 
which we live, not afraid to face the b 
facts of the world of this our day. -T! 
church ought and indeed can exercise| 
dominating influence over the minds a: 
actions of people. The religious instinc 
are there embedded in human nature aij 
they are just waiting for the help whi! 
the church can alone satisfy.” He is t 
type of man who believes that the chur| 
ought to put up an organized fight again) 
devil-driven and demoralizing agenci| 
and throughout the length and bread 
of England during the past five years } 
has been showing us the way to do ; 
That a man of this quality should se) 
reordination at the hands of Anglici 
bishops in order to secure some great! 
semblance of unity or to secure a wid 
ministry is not to be thought of for) 
moment and his views on this subje 
represent the average of the majority 

Baptists in England. 


Detroit Doings 
By H. C. GLerss Ay | 


The board of managers of the Deir 
Baptist Union held an interesting and i 
portant meeting Nov. 9. The repo 
showed three new churches organizl 
and two new missions begun. The m- 
sionaries reported thirty-eight baptisi 
for the past quarter. New building 1: 


Street near Seven Mile Road; and 8) 
eral properties for our Negro churches} 


The building committee was authori 
to begin at once the Sunday-school hot 
and parish building at the corner of J 
ferson and Lakeview at a cost of $100,0) 


Plans for three other buildings, which } 


were also approved. 

Director of Religious Education Ar 
V. Allen assisted Pastor George E. Go 
rich of the Springwells Avenue Chi 
in an eight-day evangelistic campaign} 


The largest activity has been am¢é 
our Negro population. Hight or né 
churches are being assisted in acqu 


conversion. | 
B 
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y of the organization and of his pas- 
ate. 

mbers. During this first year $6,700 
sed. d 

it Mt. Olive, where a new building is 
ag erected, Pastor Glover received 
‘ty during October. Several are await- 
baptism. 

astor J. B. Ford of the Corinthian 
irch has just closed a ten days meet- 
with thirty additions, eighteen by 


tism. 

he Russell Street Church has just 
red into its new tabernacle. When 
tor Derrick took charge of this work 
_ January, there were ten active mem- 
3. There are now more than 300, and 
re have been baptisms every Sunday 
ing the past six weeks. 

t the Second Church, Pastor R. L. 
dby gave the hand of fellowship to 
' Noy. 7, and then received twenty-five 
eas a start for the next month’s 


t Zion Hill, Pastor Smallwood re- 
ed seventeen as the result of a ten 
3 meeting. 

t the Delray Church, Pastor Bryant 
‘ived twenty-seven during his first 
e months. 

he Second Church, River Rouge, 
d Pastor Goldsby five weeks ago. 
2 new members have been received. 

t the New Mt. Zion Church, Pastor 
iwin received twenty-seven during 
‘Past six weeks. 

astor Underwood reports twenty new 
abers added to the Antioch Church 
ng October. 

ae Institutional Church has called 
/C. A. Hill, formerly assistant at the 
b Church, as_ pastor, succeeding 
| E. W. Edwards. 

(new church has just been organized 
Tennessee Street, East End, and 
‘her on Eight Mile Road. 

nese are a few of the interesting facts 
ur thirty Baptist churches in Detroit. 


Yioneering a Bit in North 


| u Dakota 


> By Frep E. Stockton 


1e following is clipped from letters 
ved from our field men in the pres- 
state-wide evangelistic campaign. 

v. B. H. Thorlakson and Colporter C. 
fill have just concluded a series of 
‘ings at Prophet Mountain, twelve 
8 northwest of McClusky. Speaking 
hese meetings, Mr. Thorlakson 


an aftermeeting and prayer with 
. They all testified tonight. I ex- 
| to have baptismal services again, 
three more will be buried in bap- 
with Him. I baptized six 
y, which makes nine in all. Last 
‘t{ we had a business meeting and 
/€d deacons and trustees. (Preceding 
meeting our organization at Prophet 
Main was made up. entirely of 
/€n, which was bitterly opposed by 
1en of the community.)” 
C. J. Hill gives us the following 
of the Prophet Mountain meeting: 
(2 Oct. 10, Rev. B. H. Thorlakson and 
/a€ to begin a series of meetings. We 
che first meetings in the schoolhouse, 
und it was out of the center of that 
ment, so we got an empty farm- 
hat was right in the center, and 
' Planks and a few chairs for seats. 


The church has grown to 300. 


We could seat about eighty. Some of the 
Sisters of the church brought us bed- 
clothes, and there was a bed in the 
house. We got a gasoline stove, so we 
batched, and had our home in the same 
house, 

“Prophet Mountain is a good field; no 
church for miles, except an Advent 
church. Six men and some women took 
the stand for Christ and were taken into 
the church. Some of these had been 
Christians before, but had drifted away. 
It seems to me that there should be a 
permanent work taken up there; but 
they have no church building. But there 
is a farm that is for sale where we held 
our meetings, and the farm can be had 
for about $4,000. It has a good house on 
it, and barn, and a house that could be 
used for a garage; it would take $500 
cash to swing the deal. If that could be 
brought to pass, the church could plow 
and seed in the spring, and the land 
would pay for itself. Could it be pos- 
sible for the state convention to take this 
up? The buildings are worth at least 
$2,500 or $3,000.” 


Pastor-at-Large C. W. Finwall has just 
concluded a series of meetings eighteen 
miles north of Bismarck, where, for a 
number of years, we have had a Swedish 
organization, known as the Naughton 
Church. In his report to the office, 
Brother Finwall writes as follows: 

“Every day from ten to twelve o’clock, 
and from 4:30 to six o’clock while I made 
Naughton my center—save Saturdays 
and Sundays—I visited the people in 
their homes—Protestants, Catholics, and 
people without any church connections, 
alike—eighty-one homes, besides twelve 
public schoolhouses. All told, I con- 
versed with more than 200 people in their 
homes in ten days, traveling by auto 
thirty-five and more miles, besides 
preaching twice daily, except Saturdays. 
Last Thursday I traveled 104 miles, visit- 
ing seven schools and eight families in 
their homes. In one community about 
six miles wide and twelve miles long, 
with twelve miles to the nearest house 
of worship of any sort, not a religious 
service of any sort, except occasional 
funerals, had been held for thirty-three 
years, or since this part of the country 
was settled, until I came along with the 
glorious gospel of Christ. All sorts of 
people flocked together. When I entered 
the door of the schoolhouse where I was 
to preach, I found the room almost filled 
with people; a phonograph going; no 
light, except what looked to me to be the 
lighted end of cigars or cigarets. I struck 
a match and lighted two lanterns, which 
I had brought along; called upon two 
young fellows to place these lanterns; 
told everybody to find places; put out 
the cigarets, as it was time to open the 
service. I had brought hymn books along, 
and for some ten minutes we sang “Gos- 
pel Hymn” songs, and had a most atten- 
tive audience that listened to my sermon 
on John 6:37. Two men told me they 
had lived in the locality for thirty-three 
years and this was the first religious 
service they had attended since they ar- 
rived, except for funeral services, and 
they insisted that I come back “to preach 
some more.” In Naughton township, 
seventeen to twenty-five miles from Bis- 
marck, there is no chapel or church 
building of any sort, with twelve miles to 
the nearest chapel to the west, seventeen 
to the southwest, twenty to southeast, 
fifty miles to the east, thirty miles to the 
north and northeast, and about twenty 
miles to the northwest. Here people 
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plead for a Sunday school and at least 
one service on the Lord’s day, and a com- 
munity Baptist chapel to meet in. 

“In another community about thirty 
miles northeast of Bismarck, where only 
two-thirds of my audience was able to 
get inside the schoothouse, they asked 
for a Sunday school to be started as soon 
as the winter is past, and a tent for 
gospel services to be placed in their 
midst during the month of July next 
year. Here I talked with a most intelli- 
gent man who had not attended a relig- 
ious service for three years.” 


The two fields referred to are simply 
instances that can be many times dupli- 
cated. In this great northwestern empire 
we find to-day large areas which are gen- 
erally looked upon as Baptist territory. 
We have to-day in each of these areas 
one or more small groups of Baptists to 
which we minister occasionally. With 
men, money, adequate denominational 
support and proper building equipment, 
we can go in and build up a Baptist con- 
stituency. 


Maritime Baptist Convention 
By A, C. CHUTE 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of 
this convention assembled this year with 
the Zion Baptist Church of Yarmouth, 
N. S., of which Rey. A. T. Dykeman is 
pastor. The gathering has been pro- 
nounced a most profitable one, perfect 
weather and cordial hospitality con- 
tributing to its success. ‘The entertain- 
ing church is one of the oldest Baptist 
churches in Nova Scotia, dating back to 
1797. Rev. J. H. MacDonald, pastor of 
the Wolfville Church, was chosen presi- 
dent. Dr. MacDonald was formerly edi- 
tor of the Maritime Baptist, and during 
the late war did splendid work in con- 
nection with the service rendered by 
Canadian chaplains overseas. The con- 
vention sermon was preached by Rev. R. 
Osgood Morse, well-known in the mari- 
time provinces as a contributor to the 
periodical press. 

The foreign mission report told of bap- 
tisms on our foreign fields, in India and 
Bolivia, even exceeding in numbers those 
in the home churches. The recent for- 
ward movement has very” greatly 
strengthened our foreign work. Debts 
have been removed, missionaries’ salaries 
increased, and new hospitals, chapels and 
bungalows are to rise in the near future. 
Four new missionaries have received ap- 
pointment during the year. 

The home mission meeting was excep- 
tionally good. The board, realizing the 
benefits to missionary pastors from at- 
tending the convention, this year paid 
their traveling expenses, thus securing a 
larger representation than usual. In- 
stead of a larger and more formal ad- 
dress, quite a number of workers spoke 
briefly and with telling effect. At this 
session the popular interest ran high. 

Social service came in for a due share 
of attention. While the convention was 
in session a referendum in Nova Scotia 
secured a very large majority of votes 
for the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
The cause of temperance among us has 
thus been greatly strengthened. A Pres- 
byterian minister, Rev. H. R. Grant, who 
has for many years devoted his energies 
to this cause, and one whom all denomi- 
nations now claim, was heard again 
with much interest upon his_ special 
theme. 

The educational report told of large at- 
tendance at the schools in Wolfville and 
the inadequate accommodation afforded 
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by the present buildings. New seminary 
buildings must shortly be reared. The 
new memorial gymnasium, erected in 
honor of our students who fell in the 
recent war, is nearing completion. Indi- 
cation of keeping up with the times is 
given in the substantial increase of pro- 
fessors’ salaries and in pension provi- 
sions for those retiring from the staff 
of instruction. Dr. J. F. Tufts, profes- 
sor of history, for about half a century, 
connected with Acadia, has just resigned 
from the teaching force on account of 
failing health. This will be heard with 
regret by many of his students in vari- 
ous lands. 

The report on obituaries included the 
names of two of our men who recently 
died in the United States, men much 
beloved among us—Rev. L. D. Morse, 
once one of our missionaries in India, 
and afterwards pastor of the Wolfville 
Church; and Dr. C. K. Harrington, so 
long employed in Japan by our Ameri- 
can brethren, and author of that excel- 
lent missionary book, “Captain Bickel of 
the Inland Sea.” Both these were graduates 
of Acadia, and each by a Christly spirit 
and ministry enriched the world. Dr. 
Harrington and the writer of these 
notes were fellow students at Morgan 
Park, Chicago, in the days of Doctors 
Northrup, Boise, Hulbert, Hooper and 
Goodspeed, and at the time when Dr. Jus- 
tin Smith was the beloved editor of the 
Standard. 

Wolfville, N. S. 


Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WATSON 


A Suburban Event 


Our state convention was really a sub- 
urban event. What is an hour’s journey 
between Baptists? Especially when the 
old First Church, Haverhill, is at the end 
of it—the church that Hezekiah Smith 
planted, that sturdy scholar-evangelist, 
who bound New England with missionary 
journeys, and strewed his ministry with 
churches and schools! He was the “stem” 
from whom Dr. Samuel F. Smith was one 
of the 
sang “America.” 

October did its best the first two days 
when the ministers came on, and when 
Pres. Gibbs put through with such energy 
and precision the state convention ses- 
sions. Then with the third day came the 
Sunday school forces under Chief Peter- 
son—every inch a chief—armed with 
their umbrellas, and with a shower of 
good things that were rainproof. All 
three were great days, and the pastors al- 
ready are firing their people with the en- 
thusiasms thereof. 


Is It a New Denomination? 


A movement in Boston and New York 
is just coming to a head after a few 
months of preliminary gestation. It is 
called the ‘Community Church,’ and 
John Haynes Holmes, the ex-Unitarian 
radical, and John Herman Randall, the 
ex-Baptist radical, both of New York, 
are at the head of it. Here, it is seated 
in Steinert Hall, a cozy and attractive 
forum designed for musical] recitals, on 
Boylston Street, opposite the Common. 
Your scribe sampled a meeting recently, 
when Dr. Randall was announced to 
speak on the “Law of Progress,” and 
where an organization was to be effected 
after the address. About 150 people of 
goodly quality were there. Hymns by 
Holmes and Whittier, our own poets, 
were used. Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, 
head of the social service department of 


“shoots’—the patriot who first . 


Tufts College, presided, reading a pas- 
sage from Joseph Mazzini on “Liberty” 
for scripture, and offering a prayer that 
was marked for its devoutness and 
simple elevation. In the “scripture” and 
prayer, God was the beginning and the 
end, and God and _ progress seemed 
identical. The Bible was not in evidence, 
except by reference, also Jesus and his 
kingdom were within hailing distance. 
Any auditor who was accustomed to the 
usual rubric of Christian worship, would 
miss something vital. Even the marked 
reverence and elevation of the entire 
service would not supply the apparently 
dropped note, 


Dr. Randall 


Of course a Baptist visitor would be 
interested to observe the preacher in his 
radical environment and in the new 
movement that was being launched. On 
the whole the impression was a pleasing 
one. The man, his spirit and atmos- 
phere, the materials of his discourse, his 
mastership in presentation, his evident 
sincerity and earnestness—all were con- 
vineing. But when you follow his look 
in the direction of his new “Community 
Church” you sadly need reassurance. 
Something is lacking. Is this still 
another phosphorescent flash to be en- 
veloped by inevitable darkness? Thus 
you question—and you find yourself 
deeply regretting that a man of such 
manifest spirit and power should not be 
in a Baptist pulpit, lifting up Jesus. 


Some Events in the City 


“Ladies’ night” of our Boston Social 
Union comes in early November. It is 
a brilliant function. The ladies look for- 
ward. to it as to a privilege. The gentle 
men wear an air of festivity, not noticed 
in the ordinary meetings. The “spread” 
has an extra flavor or two, the music 
is more sprightly and gay, and _ the 
speaker chosen is often a combination of 
fetching qualities. This time Pres. 
Sheppard had the right man. It was 
Dr. David D. Vaughan, professor of 
social service in Boston University, on 
“American Ideals.” His theme gave him 
every advantage by apt illustration, 
wise aphorism, and palpable hit, to hold 
the mirror up to our average American 
nature. There was keen interest in dis- 
cerning both the weakness and the 
strength of our volatile compound, also 
there was hearty response to the high 
standards insisted upon for true Amer- 
icans. 

Dr. W. W. Deckard of Roxbury was 
the last speaker at our Ministers Con- 
ference. In his novel application of the 
Prophet Amos to our present national 
and international conditions, he ruffled 


-some of our racial feathers, hence the 


dissension opened up the everlasting 
tragedy of injustice which ali the na- 
tions share either equally or unequally. 
HKather impartially was the consequent 
tribulation distributed among all, with 
God as the distributor, whom none could 
mock or evade. 


A Disappointment 


Dr. W. W. Bustard does not come to 
Boston after all. In such an arrangement 
there always is danger that the unex- 
pected will happen. It has happened. It 
is the old and delightful danger: love 
at the other end. Often the minister 
does not know how he is cherished until 
his people are awakened by the fear of 
losing him. Then a lot of dormant af- 
fection has a resurrection of protest and 
promise. They must have you, and you 
must stay, and they will do anything to 
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prove it. As it is, Boston does not kn 
how much it has missed, and Clevyelg 
will not miss what it cherishes, 


Another State-Draws a Prize | 


Connecticut gets one of our best m 
isters: Rev. Frank B. Haggard, associ 
pastor of the First Church and head, 
the Warren Avenue branch. He goes 
the Asylum Ave. Church, Hartford, 4 
general impression is that this is 
admirable and suitable union. T 
church offers a field and a force that y 
call forth the powers of an unusuz 
well-equipped minister. | 


Farewell Luncheon 


The ministers said good-bye to four 
their departing brethren at the ( 
Club: Elmer W. Powell, W. F. Wils 
Floyd L. Carr, and Isaac Higginboth 
The speech of the occasion was made 
Dr. Floyd L. Tompkins, the great E 
copalian preacher of Philadelphia, 
showed us how perfectly a churchr 
could fit into a Baptist brotherhood, 
genially and wittily exceeded in brot 
liness. ‘The other speeches struck 
note of appreciation and confidence 1 
made us forget for the time every 
but “The tie that binds.” So now 
“send off’ goes to Michigan, Verm 
Pennsylvania and New Hampshire, 


Kansas City Seminary 


The Kansas City Theological Semi 
is now in its nineteenth year of of 
tion, with the largest and most inspi 
entering enrolment of men and wo 
in its history. The enrolment last - 
reached the high-water mark of sev 
five, but every indication points a 
being much exceeded this year. The 
students come from Kansas, Missi 
Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
nesota, Wyoming and California, 
trating the fortunate location of thes 
nary and the widening interest in 
work. Twelve colleges are represe 
in the student body this year. The 
year course for non-college-gradu 
which the seminary, at the instanc 
the Board of Education of the N. 
has added to its regular courses for 
lege graduates, is proving popular 
helpful. Both the seminary and 
women’s training school are crow 
their quarters. Dr. D. W. Hulbu 
Wisconsin has been giving a val 
series of conferences on the pasto 
church and the denomination. Dr. ¢ 
Cassidy of Sioux City is delivering 
tures on “Leaves from a Thirty Y 
Pastorate,” which are full of inspiri 
Under the accomplished leadersh 
Prof. L. M. Denton, the seminary is | 
enlarging its work in music. Evang¢ 
under Prof. W. A. Sharp, is receivil 
creased attention. Institutes on PD 
of Sunday-school and B. Y. P. U.. 
will be held later in the year. Pres. | 
Crannell and the other workers) 
highly encouraged. 


@ 
General Statement — 


To All Pastors and Churches in Mic 
and Elsewhere 


The Detroit Council 
which embraces all the 
churches of Detroit and Wayne 


is organized not only to serv 
churches of this county, as lead 
their federated activities, but} 


churches of Michigan and other - 
as well, whenever it is possible 50 | 
One of the most promising and far- 
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plans of the council for this year 
‘sts in a definite and systematic en- 
or to gather into the fellowship of 
sity churches the hundreds of fam- 
‘and young people who have moved 
setroit in recent months and years 
aave not as yet identified themselves 
any local church. 
is the purpose of the council, through 
pastors and laymen of Detroit, to 
all those persons whose names and 
asses May be secured, and welcome 
heartily into the fellowship of the 
shes and enlist them in Christian 
2e. 
‘this end, the Detroit Council of 
ches, whose offices are in the Y. M. 
. Building, urgently calls upon all 
rs and all other persons in Michi- 
and elsewhere, who are interested 
e religious welfare of their relatives 
friends now living in Detroit, to 
‘by mail to the office of the council 
nformation as to the name, city ad- 
, age, and former church and Sun- 
chool relationship of their friends. 
‘council immediately will place all 
‘information with the proper local 
+h for careful attention and friendly 
tion. This movement may be of 
d worth to thousands of people in 
it who do not now enjoy the inti- 
'fellowship of any local pastor or 
h, but who would gladly welcome 
qaking of local church friends. 
. A. VANCE, President, 
[. C. Geiss, secretary, 
[. C. PrEarson, Executive Secretary. 


| Atlantic Coast 


RHODE ISLAND 


/ FrepeRIC B. Greut already has set 
‘things to stirring in the old First 
th at Providence. Congregations 
| the evening service is a fact, and 
rayer meeting is awakening many. 
a most welcome experience to some 
iad been discouraged, to find the old 
bh renewing its youth. Dr. Greul 
the human touch, is a_ sturdy 
fer, and makes every week a sort 
nlistment week.” It is legitimate 
ney that produces results, finding 
ise in some of the Brown students 


NEW YORK 


)PERATION OF BAPTIST CHURCHES With 
vangelistic Committee of New York 
das been one of the features of the 
er tent and open-air campaign 
has just closed. The Hungarian 
h on East Hightieth Street, Rev. 
las Dulity, pastor, had charge of 
nt not far from the church. Gospel 
*"rs also occupied street corners 
in the Hungarian sections of the 
Side under Mr. Dulity’s direction. 
fungarian Church is really an out- 
4 of street and tent meetings, and 
nbers among its officers and mem- 
Many former radicals. The work 
i several years ago, and the church 
i prosperous condition. At a recent 
1g of the workers of the Evangelis- 
Mmittee, Pastor Dulity told of the 
Kable change which has come over 
Mmunity through the presentation 
'80spel message on the streets. The 
‘elistic Committee has also assisted 
rdham Italian Church and the 
h, Russian and Italian work ot 
cond Avenue Church, and has main- 


a 


tained two tents for Negro Baptists in 
the Harlem section. Dr. John B. Calvert, 
veteran Baptist, has been prevailed upon 
to become chairman of the committee to 
succeed Stephen Baker, who was obliged 
to resign because of heavy additions to 
his business responsibilities. 


THE First CHurcH, WaTERTOWN, has 
given Dr. Homer J. Vosburgh, its new 
pastor, an enthusiastic welcome. Dr. 
Vosburgh was called from the North 
Church, Camden, N. J., of which he had 
been pastor for nine years. He came to 
the latter church after nine years of 
notable work with the First Church of 
Oakland, Cal., and maintained -in Cam- 
den his leadership as a preacher, pastor 
and platform speaker. For several years 
Dr. Vosburgh has been a valuable mem- 
ber of the Home Mission Society and also 
of the Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board. He will continue to do a 
strong work in his present field. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Pror. AtvAH S. Hoparr, for twenty 
years professor of English New Testa- 
ment at Crozer Theological Seminary, 
has accepted a call to the Warburton 
Avenue Church, Yonkers, N. Y., where he 
served as pastor from 1888 to 1900. 


Rev. C. H. Harrineton is leaving the 
pastorate at Sunbury to devote himself 
to the evangelistic field; Rev. C. O. Ny- 
lund comes from Hammonton, N. J., to 
Bridgeport; Rev. W. J. Houston goes to 
Emporium from Dimock; Rev. Alex S. 
Graham leaves Olney, Philadelphia, to 
become pastor at Alloway, N. J.; Rev. 
Wm. Thompson comes to Point Pleasant 
from Medford, N. J.; Rev. F. N. Parsons 
leaves Girardville to become pastor at 
Ebensburg; and Rey. T. C. Hanna has 
asked to be released from his work at 
Pottsvi.e not later than the end of the 
year. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN 
Workers had its annual donation day 
Oct, 28. The splendid building on Snyder 
Avenue, Philadelphia, was filled with 
friends of the school anxious to make 
the occasion a success. In the evening 
a drama of missionary life in India, com- 
posed and presented by students of the 
institute, drew a crowd that taxed the 
capacity of Sallade Memorial Hall. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE BAPTIST 
STUDENTS of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was held in the Chestnut Street 
Church, Philadelphia, Nov. 1. One hun- 
dred and seventy-five students and guests 
were present. There was not a dull mo- 
ment. The courses were interspersed 
with college songs and yells. The quar- 
tette from the Baptist Institute added to 
the pleasure of the occasion with its 
music. Strong addresses were delivered 
by Rev. C. O. Wright, general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. at the university, who 
spoke on “Splendid Fools,” and Rev. A. 
Ray Petty, pastor of the Judson Memorial 
Church, New York City, who spoke on 
“Putting Your Heart Into Your Think- 
ing.” The banquet was one of five held 
at the same hour by various denomina- 
tions, attended by more than 1200 stu- 
dents. 

THE BOARD OF PROMOTION Of the Baptist 
Union of Philadelphia, at a largely at- 
tended meeting held Oct. 6, adopted the 
following division of the task before it: 
Group 1: Foundation work, with com- 
mittees on evangelism, life work, educa- 
tion and information. Group 2: Financial 
work, with committees on conservation 
and stewardship. Group 3: Fraternal 
work, with committees on cooperation, 
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publicity and meetings. In a circular ex- 
plaining the plan, each of these commit- 
tees has its field outlined and the agencies 
to which it might look for codperation 
indicated. The members of the board are 
earnest in their desire to promote the 
work of the kingdom of Christ, and under 
the leadership of Chairman Harold S. 
Stewart are determined to reach the ob- 
jectives proposed. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
reaffirmed its allegiance to the New 
World Movement by taking the following 
action at the Williamsport meeting: 

Resolved: That in order to give the fullest 
cooperation to our promotion boards, state 
and national, in their compelling effort to 
raise the full one hundred million dollars 
necessary to carry out the plans of the sur- 
vey of the New World Movement, first, that 
churches not having done so already, be 
urged to immediately put on a drive to se- 
cure their quota in the New World Move- 
ment; second, that those persons who have 
been unusually prosperous, together with 
those who have not been solicited in all of 
our churches, be asked to have an adequate 
part in the movement; in other words that 
we do our best to bring our state up to its 
quota not later than Easter Sunday, 1921. 


Backed by this strong resolution, Di- 
rector Wm. G. Russell is making every 
effort, through the associational and city 
boards of promotion, to induce every 
church in the state to do its part in se- 
curing complete victory. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laspor EVANGELIST ScHULTz of the Home 
Mission Society will hold meetings in the 
near future with the South Church, La- 
conia. This church is greatly encouraged 
at the present time with ‘the attendance 
at all of its services. 


Rev, G.- S. CAMPBELL and wife will 
spend the winter at Wilmot. Mr. Camp- 
bell will serve the Baptist, Christian and 
Congregational churches at Danbury, 
which is near Wilmot, during this time. 
This is timely, as this will be the only 
ministry Danbury will enjoy. The Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches will 
worship in the Baptist edifice. The Chris- 
tian Church is three miles distant at 
South Danbury. 


VERMONT 


Rev. CHARLES SmiTH, pastor of the 
church at Lincoln, has tendered his resig- 
nation and closed his labor on that field, 
owing to the death of his mother and 
the feeble health of his father, which 
makes it necessary for him to return to 
New York state. Mr. Smith had not been 
at Lincoln long, but had greatly endeared 
himself to the people and gotten a great 
hold on the entire community, and 
promised to do a splendid work for God 
and his fellowmen. 


THE SuTTon CHURCH, Rey. George H. 
Chambers, pastor, has recently made an 
every member canvass, raising enough 
money so that the salary hereafter will 
be $1200 and house. The young people 
recently had a social night and entertain- 
ment, given for the purpose of raising 
money to make improvements on the 
church property, and the men of the 
church entertained all the ladies of the 
church and congregation with a chicken 
pie supper, clearing nearly $100. During 
the present pastorate thirteen members 
have been received into the church, eight 
of them by baptism and the others by 
letter and experience. 


THe EAst HaArpwickK CHURCH, Rev. 
Isaac M. Thompson, pastor, has met with 
a severe loss through the death of Rey. 
R. J. Russell, who was a faithful and effi- 
cient, hard working member. Brother 
Russell was formerly pastor at Franklin, 
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Highgate, South Wheelock and Newport 
Center, Vt., and at Alexandria, Notting- 
ham and Rast Tilton, N. H., always re- 
viving the churches wherever he went. 
In 1895 he retired from the active pas- 
torate and moved to East Hardwick and 
united with the Baptist Church, where 
he worked faithfully until called home 
Aug. 28. His wife and helpmeet had 
gone only a little before him, being 
called to her reward June 4. Pastor and 
Mrs. Russell were people of high Chris- 
tian ideals and character, always in- 
terested in the best things and willing to 
sacrifice for the cause of missions at 
home and abroad. 


Rev. CHartes H. Fry, who for nearly 
six years has been the faithful and effi- 
cient pastor of the churches at Mount 
Holly and Belmont, has tendered his 
resignation to take effect Dec. 1, when he 
plans to go South to spend the winter. 
When Mr. Fry came to Mount Holly 
there were about 1100 people in the town, 
but owing to deaths and removals there 
are now less than 700, which illustrates 
how rapidly the rural communities are 
becoming depopulated. Fifteen farms 
formerly owned by Americans are now 
owned by Finlanders, so the question of 
reaching the foreigner at our own door 
is becoming more acute all the time. Mr. 
Fry has proven himself an all round man, 
interested in getting the young people 
into the high schools and academies and, 
indeed, has been directly instrumental in 
having nineteen go away to higher insti- 
tutions of learning. He is a good preacher 
and pastor, and will be welcome back to 
Vermont and to’ some other field of labor 
after he has spent his winter in the 
South. 


THe MoNTPELIER CHURCH, Rev. C. D. 
Piper, pastor, is making extensive im- 
provements on its church edifice, spend- 
ing in all more than $1200. The church 
is now anxious to secure 75 or 100 copies 
of “Songs for. Service.” Any church or 
Sunday school having such, which are 
not now being used, will confer a great 
favor by communicating at once with 
Mr. Piper. 


THE MANY FRIENDS of Rev. George W. 
Peck, Jr., pastor of the First Church, 
Rutland, will be glad to know that he has 
recovered from his recent illness and is 
able to be back actively and aggressively 
at his work again. Pastor Peck gave 
himself whole-heartedly and unreservedly 
to the great drive, overtaxing his nervous 
and physical strength so that he has been 
unable to do his usual work until now. 


Rey. A. J. Bowser, pastor of the church 
at Addison has recently been assisted in 
a series of special meetings by Rev. 
Joseph J. Fowier, pastor of the Bristol 


Church. The attendance at these meet- 
ings was good, and the church was 
greatly strengthened and encouraged. 


Three persons have already been re- 
ceived into the church by baptism, with 
others to follow later. Pastor Bowser has 
now tendered his resignation and closes 
his work Nov. 15, to accept the hearty 
and unanimous call to the pastorate of 
the church at Windsor, where he begins 
at once. 


Rey. WILLIAM FREDERICK WILSON, now 
pastor of the First Church, Burlington, is 
getting a strong hold, not only on the 
members of the church and congregation 
but on the entire city. He is already in 
great demand for addresses’. before 
Masons, Odd Fellows and at roll calls and 
reunions, so his time and strength are 
being taxed to the utmost. Pastor Wil- 
son has reorganized the men’s class, and 


at the first meeting had forty present. 
He has also organized a teacher training 
class, which is being held for seven con- 
secutive weeks on Wednesday evenings, 
and taught by Miss Beulah B. Bates, edu- 
cational director for the Vermont Bap- 
tist State Convention. The outlook for the 
Burlington church under Pastor Wilson’s 
leadership is exceedingly encouraging. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE ParK STREET CHURCH, FRAMING- 
HAM, has called Rev. S. Paul Jefferson, 
who for eight years has been the pastor 
of the church at Amherst. Since Chester 
H. Howe, the former pastor, left for the 
First Church, New London, Conn., the 
church has been so content under the 
preaching of Prof. Donovan of Newton 
that it has not hurried in settling a min- 
ister, yet has for some time been inter- 
ested in the Amherst pastor. Mr. Jeffer- 
son emphatically is the type of man for 
so important a field. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS Of our Foreign 
Missionary Society has been in Boston for 
a three days’ meeting at the First Church. 
The members filled many of the pulpits 
hereabouts on Noy. 7, and gave the min- 
isters’ conference a notable session on 
Monday. Owing to the illness of the presi- 
dent of the board, the vice-president, Dr. 
Carter Helm Jones, became the spokes- 
man, and he made a charming address in 
his inimitable style that all Baptists know 
about. Missionary Ferguson of India and 
Missionary Tenney of Japan gave us real- 
istic inside views of things in their coun- 
tries, and Dr. Emory W. Hunt brought on 
the culmination of rousing interest in a 
closing address. Attendance was large. 
Some of the sessions of the board of man- 
agers are open to all comers, and are at- 
tracting dn unusual company of the 
friends of missions. A union service of 
the churches of greater Boston came on 
Tuesday evening, with addresses by six 
missionaries, all from Asia. All this made 
us feel, for the time, as if our old Foreign 
Mission Society, that was born here, had 
come back home again. 


Dr. ALEXANDER BLACKBURN becomes the 
stated supply of the First Church, Lynn, 
while it “a-wooing goes” for a pastor. He 
is making quite a record for that sort of 
service, and is a good influence in the 
proper mating of the parties. More and 
more are our wiser churches adopting 
this plan of a stated supply, who really 
becomes a pastor ad interim, keeps all 
things together, keeps “candidates” out, 


and saves Zion from unwholesome giddi- 


ness and its inevitable distractions. Dr. 
Blackburn is not only a wise “daddy,” but 
he is a spell-binding preacher and live 
leader, and the church is in fine shape 
when the chosen pastor comes to take it. 


THE CHURCH AT NEWBURYPORT has 
unanimously called to its pastorate Rev. 
Edwin H. Prescott, who for the past 
three years has been pastor at Andover. 
He succeeds Dr. Arthur W. Cleaves, who 
now is reaching a far wider constituency 
as associate editor of THe Baptist. Dr. 
Cleaves’ recent visit to these old haunts 
brought delight to a host of old friends 
in Newburyport and around Boston. 


Dr. ©. P. GirrorD also smiled on us in 
Boston as well as at Haverhill. He is 
looking well, but seeks to make assur- 
ance doubly sure by a winter in New 
Mexico, with a son who is there. Of 
course you cannot imagine “‘O. P.” living 
through quiet Sundays. The ruling pas- 
sion is to preach, and he seems able to 
do that in his old form, when other 
powers falter, 


THE BAPTI 


CHURCHES ARE CALLING OLDER ME 
abouts. It is a good sign, and puts 
premium upon seasoning experiences , 
steady and enduring muscle at the ¢ 
How has it come about—are more 


bs 


realizing that a man is only as old: 


upon their ripeness? 
discovering them. 


If so, chur L ¥ 
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THE CHURCH AT ELKHART HAS just ( 


cluded a three weeks’ revival under | 
leadership of Rev. Arthur Litt 
sisted by Mr. D. L. Moody as singer 
was the most successful meeting 


held by the church. Twenty-two | 
verts have been baptized thus far, yw) 
six more to follow, and eight have unj\ 
with the church by experience and | 
ter. Besides these, between thirt 

and forty have renewed their faith | 
reconsecrated themselves to Christ. ‘'t 
Sunday school is surpassing all previj 
records, both in attendance and in| 
ferings. The church is looking forw 
to a winter of unusual activity. 4 


MICHIGAN 


THE NEW PARSONAGE oF the Mt. M 
Church was dedicated Wednesday 
ning, Oct. 27. Rev. Frank Kurtz) amp 
ber of the church who soon will ret? 
to his missionary field in India, gay 
history of the church. Since the com) 
of the pastor, Rev. H. C. Trabert,i 
March, the church has not only 
this parsonage, but has also over 
scribed its apportionment to the }) 
World Movement by more than $500, | 
scribing over $8000. Of this sum, $35 
has already been paid. Fourteen 
members have been received since 


Rev. E. R. ALLEN, who left the 
Church, Saginaw, to become pas 
large on the upper peninsula, ha: 
with the Portage Lake Church } 
weeks, The church has been strengthi 
as a result of a series of special meet} 
and with the aid of the convention h 
to settle a pastor soon. Mr. Allen is 
with the church at Menominee, - 
has been closed for two years. Begil 


Skinner at Escanaba for a series of ¢ 
gelistic services. Later he will hold 
cial meetings with the other church¢ 
the association. 


OHIO 


A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL INSTITUTE 
conducted in the Ashland Avenue Chit 
Toledo, during the week beginning 
24. The faculty was conan 


and included W. E. Raffety, edit 
chief of amelie ete eat i} 


children’s publications; T. S. Yo 
rector of church vacation school 
don L. Roberts, director of religio 
cation; Henry E. Tralle, editor of 
ing publications; Miss Miriam L. 
ings, director of religious educa’ iorf 
the First Ghurch, Akron, Ohio; 
Chas. A. Boyd, director of religio 1s | 
cation for Wisconsin. T. B. Frizelle,/ 
was active during the period of pre 
tion for the institute, was unable ¢ 
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nt because of severe illness. Wil- 
}. Holmes, director of Sunday-school 
roung people’s work for Ohio, served 
an of the institute. More than 1100 
eredits were given, and a number 
-tificates of attainment were issued. 
es the regular schedule of classes in 
ons, Sunday-school pedagogy, church 
ney and social‘service, inspirational 
sses were given by speakers of 
/nence in the denomination, includ- 
jr. John A. Earl, president of Des 
1s College, Dr. Clarence W. Kemper 
» First Church, Lansing, Mich., Mrs. 
Sarber, president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of Indiana, and 
yhn Y. Aitchison of New York City. 
|r was served each evening by the 
n of the Ashland Avenue Baptist 
h, and many Baptists of other 
hes joined in hospitably entertain- 
the out-of-town delegates. The 
je appreciation of the Baptists of 
) is due to Dr. H. W. Vincent, pas- 
‘the Ashland Church, and to his 
'ssistants from the various churches 
jeir unselfish efforts in arranging 
arrying through so splendid a pro- 
/ of instruction and _ inspiration. 


NEBRASKA 


i NEBRASKA CONVENTION has moved 
uarters from 2505 Hamilton St., 
i, to the third floor of the Hedde 
ng, Grand Island. The convention 
‘unate in being able to secure such 
le quarters, perhaps the best in the 
The suite of rooms has been newly 
id and painted, and the office is in 
‘lass condition in every particular. 


' CONVENTION IS now conducting a 
vide campaign according to the 
|plan, under the following depart- 
. Missions and evangelism, G. L. 

director; life enlistment, C. H. 
Mt, director; religious education, J. 
ilins, director; student enlistment, 
rould, director. These departments 
w functioning in the following dis- 
| Missions and evangelism in the 
tn; life enlistment in the eastern; 
us education in the southern; and 
it enlistment in the central. 


a MEETINéS under the direction 
\department of missions and evan- 
jare now being held in the follow- 
urches with the following brethren 
lers: Center Valley, A. M. Horan; 
‘eho, J. M. Cornelius; Wellfleet, S. 
worth of Indiana; Dickens, B. J. 
; Springview, Chaplain E. W. 
| Battle Creek, F. W. Benjamin; 
J. S. Bates and wife of Texas; 
uff, F. M. Sturdevant; Loup City, 
ind Second Eudell Churches, Wil- 
ills; Cliff, C. L. Neal; Gary, J. P. 
der of South Dakota; Oakland, 
burg Swedish, and Polk, David Ny- 
' North Dakota; Riverside and Sil- 
eek, T. B. Franklin; Reynolds, H. 
Tick of Fairbury; Ansley outsta- 
Richards; Kilgore, evangelist and 


‘from Louisville Seminary; Her- 
% M. Foreman; Carroll, Rev. Mr. 
‘ston of Indiana; Central City, 
revival; West End Chapel (Grand 
, A. C. Hull. 


DEPARTMENT OF religious education 
‘Conducting a series of church nor- 
ader the leadership of J. D. Collins, 
Irs. B. H. Clark and Mrs. G. L. 
assisting, in the following 
*8: McCook, Oxford, Holdrege, 
38, Thompson, Reynolds, Superior, 
e, Beatrice. 
‘First Cuyurcuy or Lincoxn is in- 
* @ new $10,000 pipe organ and 


remodeling its auditorium. This will add 
greatly to the equipment. Rev. W. T. El- 
more is the efficient pastor. 


THE CaLvARY CHURCH oF OMAHA held 
its closing service in the old building the 
last Sunday in October. It has moved 
into the basement of the new building on 
Thirty-ninth and Cuming Streets. Their 
new church edifice is to cost $100,000. The 
ee Dr. Whitcomb, is doing a splendid 
work. 


_ THE IMMANUEL CHURCH, OMAHA, has 
just completed a campaign for $60,000 for 
an addition to its building. Rev. John 
L. Barton is the splendid leader. 


THE First Cuurcu, OmaHa, has secured 
pledges for $70,000 towards $100,000 for 
a new educational building and equip- 
ment. Dr. A. A. DeLarme is leading in 
this work. 


THE OLIVET CHURCH, OMAHA, has com- 
pleted a campaign for $28,000 for a new 
building. Rev. Geo. Van Winkle had the 
assistance of Dr. Divine in this under- 
taking. 

THE BENSON CHURCH, OMAHA, con- 
ducted a campaign for a new building 
and secured pledges for $20,000. Dr. Di- 
vine assisted Rev. O. P. Miles in this cam- 
paign. 

THE FOLLOWING CHANGES have been 
made in the pastorates of the state: Rev. 
L. Howe Williams has accepted the pas- 
torate of the Merna and the Cliff churches 
and has moved on the field. Rev. F. M. 
Sturdevant becomes pastor at Gering and 
Bridgeport. Rev. W. H. Perham of Penn- 
sylvania has taken up the work at Creigh- 
ton. The church at Lewellen has erected 
a new parsonage and called a pastor. The 
Springview Church had the assistance of 
Rev. E. W. White of Omaha during an 
evangelistic campaign. Rev. E. BE. Brock 
is the pastor. Rev. J. Orrin Gould recently 
resigned the pastorate at Alliance to be- 
come director of the student enlistment 
campaign for the Nebraska Convention. 
His home address is still Alliance. Rev. 
Francis R. Doleman of Maine has just 
settled as pastor at Liberty. Rev. C. EB. 
Kirkwood of West Virginia has become 
pastor at Brock and Stella. He makes his 
home in Stella. Rev. B. H. Ward has 
settled as pastor at Superior. Rev. C, A. 
Irvin after a brief absence returns to the 
pastorate at Wilsonville. Rev. G. W. 
South, formerly of Kearney, is now set- 
tled at McCook. Rev. Oliver Shank of 
West Virginia has been called to the pas- 
torate at Albion. Rev. Geo. Whipple, 
after a two months’ trial, has been called 
to the pastorate at York. 

Rev. C. H. BAncrorr has been econduct- 
ing the life enlistment campaign in the 
State University, Grand Island College, 
and the state normals at Peru and 
Kearney. He has had the assistance of 
Rev. A. R. Latta, a missionary from 
Burmah. 


ILLINOIS 


THE First CHURCH oF Danville has 
had a prosperous year under the leader- 
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ship of Pastor F. L. Enslow. More than 
sixty persons have been baptized and 
fifty-five have been received by letter and 
experience. On Oct. 22 the-Bible school 
had the largest attendance it has had 
for years. As a result of an every-mem- 
ber canvass conducted by Dist. Supt. 
George H. Yule, 100 per cent of the mem- 
bers are on the giving list, the pastor’s 
salary was raised $500 for the coming 
year, and the finances of the church were 
put in an excellent condition. 


Ba 
COLORADO 


Rev. J. SHERIDEN BUNCH BEGAN HIS 
ministry with the church at Ordway, the 
first Sunday in November, 1919. On that 
day there were twenty-three in the Sun- 
day school and the offering amounted to 
$1.17. On the first Sunday in October, 
1920, there were 212 in the Sunday school 
and the offering was $33.12. During the 
year there have been sixty-three additions 
to the church, forty-nine by baptism. 
Forty-four of those baptized were from 
the Sunday school. On Oct. 10 the church 
voted unanimously to construct a base- 
ment under what will be the main part of 
its building, and ground was broken for 
this addition Oct. 12. The church now 
has the largest membership of any church 
in the county, and the only junior choir 
and organized classes for young men and 
young women in the county. Though a 
little late in getting under way in the 
New World Movement, the church hopes 
to put it across this fall. 


On Oct. 24 Rev. D. I. Coon began the 
fourth year of his pastorate with the 
First Church of Greeley. During the year, 
the last $5000 of indebtedness against the 
church edifice was paid off, more than 100 
new members were received, and the 
church school made a net gain in average 
attendance of about 15 per cent. The re- 
cent rally in the school netted an attend- 
ance of nearly 700. Several high-school 
classes are doing a type of work, under 
the “Greeley Plan,” for which they are 
granted credit by the city high school. 
One class is doing work—at the regular 
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Bible-school hour—for which the state 
teachers’ college, located in Greeley, 
grants credit. The church maintains a 
high quality of religious education. Pres. 
BE. B. Bryan of Colgate University, who 
is spending a part o: his Sabbitical year 
in Greeley, gave an address before the 
brotherhood at its monthly gathering. 
The church recently gave a farewell re- 
ception to one of its choicest young 
women, Miss Alice Glazier, who sails 
avout the middle of November for South 
India. 


Pacific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


AT THE ANNUAL BUSINESS meeting and 
“home coming” of the First Church, 
Riverside, held recently, the reports 
showed unusual growth in every depart- 
ment. All bills have been paid, and 
there is a comfortable cash balance in 
the general fund. The total received 
for all causes during the year is $17,339. 
During the last five months, $8000 in 
cash has been 
paid in for mis- 
sions, which ap- 
plies upon the 
$68,000 pledged 
by the church 
toward the New 
World Move- 
ment. The mem- 
bership of the 
church, 653, is 
the largest in 
its history. Dur- 
ing the year and 
five months of 
Rev. Richard E. 
Day’s pastorate, 
112 new mem- 
bers have been 
received — six- 
teen by baptism 
and ninety-six by letter and experience. 
The women of the church have done good 
work, making over 1900 religious visits 
during the year. The pastor has fre- 
quently been called upon to give special 
addresses on different occasions in vari- 
ous cities of Southern California. He 
has also served as a trustee of the South- 
ern California Convention. 


THE Los ANGELES ASSOCIATION met at 
San Pedro Oct. 27-29. There were nearly 
500 delegates and 300 visitors—a record- 
breaking attendance. San Pedro has one 
of the most beautiful church buildings 
in Southern California. The association 
will meet next year with the Memorial 
Church, Los Angeles. The churches re- 
ported progress and the outlook is ex- 
cellent. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


FOUR OF OUR FOREIGN MISSIONARIES were 
given farewell receptions by San Fran- 
cisco Bay Baptists on Thursday, Nov. 4. 
They were Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. Brock, 
and Miss Margarita Moran, returning to 
South India. The fourth of the party, 
Miss Genevra Brunner, is to be asso- 
ciated with Miss Moran in the Bible 
Training School for Women at Nellore. 
The afternoon meeting was held at the 
First Church, San Francisco, and Mrs. 
Godfrey Oehrli presided. Mrs. Carrie A. 
Robinson, in the name of the women of 
the San Francisco Bay Association, and 
of the board of promotion of Northern 
California, spoke words of farewell greet- 


REV. R. E. DAY 


THE BAP 


ings, and beautiful flowers were 
sented to the four guests from | 
churches about the Bay. In the evens 
the World Wide Guild girls tendere( 
reception to the out-going quartette; 
the First Church, Berkeley, when 3 
C. BE. Tingley presided, and the praye) 
dedication was offered by the pastor) 
the church, Rev. David A. Pitt. f 


Chinese Mission, Fresno, is receiving) 
couragement in her work. She has a | 
Bible class for young men, with an 
tendance of sixteen. The attendance 
the Sunday school is larger than 
building will well accommodate. A 
recent social she and her helpers prep 
for possibly forty guests. They fo 
themselves in a dilemma when no 
than eighty persons came. Miss Pur 
has been able to secure valuable heljr 
from the Swedish Church, Kingsb| 
and the First and Powis Meme 
Churches, Fresno. 


1 
WESTERN WASHINGTON 

THE SEATTLE ASSOCIATION met 3 
First Church of Everett Oct. 26-28. 
attendance was large, 174 delegates 
visitors being registered. In this assi( 
tion, as in the others held this fall 
conference idea was + made _ promir 
Conferences were held on “The Spirii 
Life of the Churches,” led by Dr. Jj 
Watson; on “Church Finances,” lec 
Dr. F. W. Carstens; on “The Denon) 
tional Program as_ Related to 
Churches,” led by Dr. G. F. Holt; ant 
“Bvangelism,” led by Rev. Fred 4 
The annual sermon was preached by 2 
Frank B. Matthews, and other seri 
by Rev. E. H. Hicks and Rev. Fred Bir 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. Jil 
Teale, Dr. A. M. Bailey, Rev. F. E. If 
Rev. A. H. Nickell and Dr. A. W. Rk 
A banquet was served by the wome 
the entertaining church to the wom¢ 
the association, at which there wi) 
large attendance. A part of an after) 
session was given to the presentatic 
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ifferent phases of woman’s work in 
issociation. Mrs. H. W. Foster re- 
don the Northern Baptist Conven- 
11t Buffalo; Miss Laura Hill reported 
e work of the Cosmopolitan Mission 
ttle; Miss May Herd read a state- 
| from Miss Jane Skiff regarding the 
7 at the Chinese Mission, Seattle, and 
‘spoke of her work among the Jap- 
. This session closed with an ad- 
by Miss Elsie Kappen, field worker 
> General Board of Promotion. The 
yts from the churches indicated a 
) advance both in missionary giving 
n evangelistic spirit. The number 
tisms was the largest for any one 
‘in the history of the association. 
following officers were elected for 
Joming year: Moderator, Rev. E. H. 
/; vice-moderator, Rev. W. H. Eaton; 
‘and treasurer, Rev. A. H. Nickell. 
‘and the following four persons con- 
le the executive committee: Mrs. G. 
‘It, Mrs. H. W. Foster, Rev. A. Mack- 
and Rev. J. A. Banton. The asso- 
n voted to meet next year with the 
Church, Seattle. The preacher of 
j/onual sermon is Rev. W. ©. Henry, 
/Rey. D. Q. Barry as alternate. 

\ 
— about the Atone- 


ment 
(Continued from page 1458) 


of social solidarity, as. well as the 
hat individual penalty can be borne 
iby the individual. Jesus bore our 
not as a substitute (as Roman Cath- 
heologians taught), but as our part- 
‘our elder brother, as the Scriptures 
i Since he “took upon himself the 
‘of a servant, becoming in the like- 
) of men,” he could not escape 
1h, even death of the cross.” This 
jience of social sin-bearing was the 
fe could not pass from him. And 


1e Lord laid on him the iniquity of 
.’ Because he was both Son of Man 
ison of God, his experience of sin- 
lng transcended in poignancy that of 
hers. And the spectacle of that suf- 
has ever been the most convincing 
of God’s love for men. The cross of 
it is the great magnet that is draw- 
‘nen to God. HENRY C. VEDDER. 
zer Theological Seminary. 


ome Co-operation in the 


Sunday School 


| (Continued from page 1462) 


‘new attractions and so enlist his 
ts’ interest. Numbers of schools 
advantage of .this opportunity by 
ig to the father or mother, by the 
yupil, a letter in which is explained 
‘ms and the method of administra- 
of the school. It may read as 


Ss: 
| BAPTIST CHURCH, BLANKVILLE 
Cooperation 


iry American child must be edu- 

He goes to the day school for his 
T education and to the church for 
: This church wishes 
Operate with you in developing 
‘ian ideals and principles in your 
et he may think and act as he 


will furnish the building, the 


teacher and the textbooks as our part. 
In return we ask of you two things: that 
your child be regular and punctual, and 
that he shall prepare his lesson each 
week. We keep a record by points of 
the following activities as an incentive 
to good work: 


Attendance at Bible school 30 points 
Lesson study... oss tesace. 20 ze 
Memory Work ™:.>.22e.. 20 ae 


Bringing of offering ....10 a 


Bringing Bibles. .... <0... 5 si 
Pan ctu all tyes mie eee 5 sid 
Attendance at church ....10 a 


A record will be sent you at the end 
of each quarter. Those reaching a satis- 
factory standard of excellence will re- 
ceive a certificate of promotion in June 
and will be recognized in a fitting man- 
ner on the church calendar. The follow- 
ing is the graded plan: Cradle roll until 
four years; beginners, four and five 
years; primary, six to eight years; 
juniors, nine to eleven years; intermedi- 
ates, twelve to fifteen years; seniors, 
sixteen to eighteen years; young people, 
nineteen to twenty-four years. Your 
child, being in the grade of the 
public school and years old, is 
enrolled in the year, 
department, class No. ——. 
is Mr. 


We should be pleased to have you visit 
our school. We use the twin-envelope 
system for weekly offering, and enclose 
a pledge card which we hope you will 
sign with your (son or daughter.) 
Our school begins promptly at and 
closes at 


The teacher 


Superintendent. 
Pastor. 


The above plan is especially useful in 
the junior and intermediate departments. 

Teachers should always visit within 
the weex in the home where such a let- 
ter has gone. These two appeals often 
clinch the parents for their active sup- 
port and may eventually lead the adults 
to the church school and to Christ. 

Correspondence’ regarding practical 
methods of work will be welcomed by this 
department. Address all communications 
to 704 Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 
Fader.—Mrs. Sophie M. Fader, a charter 
member of the Redding (Cal.) Baptist 


Church and for almost half a century a 
resident of Shasta County, California, passed 
on to her eternal home Oct. 2, 1920. Mrs. 
Fader was born in the East seventy-three 
years ago and came to California a_ bride. 
Her hushand and four children have preceded 
her to the “better land."’ Until prevented 
by ill health, Sister Fader was very active in 
all Christian work and was a firm supporter 
of the temperance cause, heing president of 
the W. C. T. U. for a number of years, 
Faithful and loyal until death, she has indeed 
entered into the rest promised by the Master 
to those who love him. (Boston papers 
please copy.) 
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OXFORD 


LARGE TYPE 


BIBLES 


Older folks, and those with‘im- 
perfect eyesight, appreciate the 
ease with which they can read 
an Oxford Large Type Bible. 

The styles on Oxford India 
Paper are especially desirable, 
being so easy to read and easy 
to hold. Many styles to choose 
from. 


cAt All Booksellers 
Catalog upon request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street 
New York 


A Book for Business Men and Women 


Roger W. Babson’s 


FORWARD LOOKING WORK 


Fundamentals of Prosperity 


WHAT THEY ARE---WHENCE THEY COME 


A book much needed to-day, by the President of Babson’s 
Statistical Orgsn zation, on ‘Strengthening the Founda- 
tion.’? WORTH MANY TIMES ITS COST! 


BOARDS, NET $1 00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Av. N- Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Céicag 


HALL ~MACK CO'’S 


ANTATAS 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
FREE Returnable samples to interested persons. 


Tell us, on a postal, your needs for Christmas Enter- 
tainment and let us send you examination copies. 


Do it now. 
Luge 2026 Arch St.. Phila., Pa. 


Hall-Mack Co. 
Adam Geibel Co. 


OE eka Toe Every church should use Clean 
eet and sanitary, Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Rey ggqg Uma, Ohio 


~-CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book | 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church 
DeManti-B-neBCn Nont 17 


Catalog free 
Greenville Ml. aad 


at Mannufacturer’s Prices. 


foot wood. Have 


all soft coal. 


BOVFF FURNACE 


Horizontal Furnace 


BOVEE FURNACES 
Pipeless and Regular Piped 
Roth Upright and Horizontal : 
Upright: Furnaces burn a!l kinds 
of coal, coke or wood. Horizontal Furnaces burn four 
17 x 21-in. Double Doors. 
Write us for full description and Catalog. 


25 vears on the ma ket. Sold 


Also burn 
fess | 


Upright Pipeless 


86 West 8th St. 
Waterloo Yowa 


WORKS 
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OBA i: BAPTI 


1.1 S eater 


A MEAL every other day is not an attractive regimen. But that is the sort oft 
schedule the Baptist students in Vienna are following right now. We mi 
change this. Commissioner Brooks-gives this excerpt from a letter regarding ti 
student situation in Austria from our representative there. | 


In the hard years after the terrible war our: people have lost 
all courage to live, all energy to get on. They more or less 
leave everything to fate, as everything is getting worse and 
worse. Now we had for weeks continuous rain. The valleys 
have terribly suffered from inundations. Much of the crops 
has been destroyed. Already the ration of bread and flour has 
been cut down again. Winter is near and everybody is afraid 
of it. Conditions are going from bad to worse. The power 
of physical endurance is getting less with every winter. The 
whole nation is full of hopelessness. More than any other 
class, the students suffer under such conditions. Many have 


t 
spent four of their best years in the war. Coming home, * 
have found instead of rest and joy only distress and often gi 
misery and a dark outlook for the future. They have goth 
impression that their former life has been lost. What they ly 
learnt, they cannot use. What they expected from the fut 
has been destroyed. There is no Austria, or an Austria ¢ 
cannot live. To such young men it is necessary to give } 
courage and new joy of life, new confidence in themselves , 
their fellow-men, that they may not be driven by the teri! 
circumstances under which they must live, but with new eng 
to fight the awful fate of their country and cut out for thr 
selves a new life. 


Christian strategy demands that we stand behind the Baptist students in the stricken countries NOW. Their education : 


already been terribly interrupted by six long years of war conditions. 
They must make the most of every day now—and they cannot do it on empty stomachs. 
Our European relief provides for directly helping 60 of the brightest Baptist young men in various Continental countries— 


only in the matter of food but other necessities. 


\ 
- 


| 


Far reaching results will come from this assistance. We are investing in the future of these countries when we invest in their fut 


spiritual leaders. 


Following is a tabulation of Relief for Czecho-Slovakia—a part of our European Relief Program. 


(a) 67 Widows. 
115 Orphans. 
Many dependent families, children. 
Four pastors unaided during war—to discharge debts 
and meet urgent arrears of various kinds. 


(6) 200 Orphans attending Baptist Sunday Schools. 
500 Widows and poor who attend service. 


(c) Students. 


Let our Thanksgiving be in deeds as well as words this year. 


Our Aim is 


Every Baptist Church 
and every Baptist mem- 
ber a sharer in the bur- 
dens of our European 
brethren. 


—— GENERAL BOARD OF 


oer 
june 
im 


=$— = PROMOTION OF NORTHE) 
Sf BAPTIST CONVENTION 

276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


The Baptist 


Published Every Weck by the Northern Baptist Convention 


The Man from China Speaks 


B exsctis ss of the Northern Baptist Convention, the time is 


exactly ripe for your best efforts out here where you have 

sent us. Scattered and few are we. But you have sent us. 
We would be nowhere else. The high cost of living, felt even in 
these remote parts, and the losses due to exchange have made mis- 
sionary work doubly expensive. Therefore, if work already started 
is to be held, not to mention advances that must be made unless 
we would see the door of opportunity shut in our faces, we must 
gird ourselves for sturdier efforts, closer co-operation and more 
complete surrender to the will of God than we have ever done 
before. There is much dissension in every other realm at home 
today. Let not that same spirit spread to our churches. Today at 
home we see a falling off in production in the labor world. Let not 
that spirit undermine the productiveness of the churches of Jesus 
Christ. 


HIS is your day of special opportunity. The world is looking 
to you. How much of the Christ-spirit have you to meet the 
crisis? Let not controversy draw you aside from Macedonian fields 
where the Spirit leads. A whole world has been left sore-stricken 
and prostrate on the Jericho road. Sin and separation from the 
living God have done it. Shall we pass by on the other side in 
argument with one another over theological issues? Or shall we, 
by the sufficient grace of our God, “with all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with longsuffering, forbearing one another in love,” uniting 
our forces heart to heart and hand to hand, hasten to “preach the 
gospel to the poor, . . . heal the brokenhearted, . . . preach 
deliverance to the captives, recovering of sight to the blind, set at 
liberty them that are bruised .. . and preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord”? Our Lord calls us to our task. Respond, then, 
we must and will. 


E. S. BURKET. 
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THE BAPRy 


STEN Sn nS eon oo eee errr eer 
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A Complete Teacher's Bible 


American 
Standard 


Version 


This Bible is printed on the finest 
paper from clear, large, minion, 
blackface, self-pronouncing type 


Seeing een 


IT CONTAINS: 


Concise Bible Dictionary arranged in 
alphabetical order, based on the IIlus- 
‘trated Bible Treasury. It supplies all 
the latest information about the Bible, 
its writers, its language, the various 
Versions, complete Chronology, Life of 
Christ, with Harmony of the Gospels, 
Life and Travels of Saint Paul, etc. 


Rowe Combined Concordance or Word- 
"AEFERENCES + finder combining Complete Concor- 
SARA SASS | dance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper 
Names, Obsolete and Ambiguous words 
in one A-B-C list, Names, Titles, and 
Offices of Christ, by Professor Ira M. 
Price, Ph. D., Chicago. Life and Work 
of Christ from Scripture Texts. Inci- 
dents in the Old Testament referred to 
in the New Testament. Over 10,000 
references are given. 


Illustrations made specially for this 
work, reproduced from recent photo- 
graphs truly illustrating the passages 
where they appear. 

Colored Maps carefully revised with a 
complete Index to every place noted on 
the maps. Also 25 New Instructive 
Outline Maps placed through the Bible 
just where they should be to locate and 
firmly fix in the mind of the reader 
places mentioned in the sacred text. 


Size 16mo, 434. x 7x13, inches. Leatheroid 
Binding, Morocco grain, divinity circuit, 
round corners, red under gold edges 


Specimen of Type 


The largest and shall the sun go down upon it (for he 


clearest type is res and setteth Ba Sea ae F 
g est dhe cry against thee unto Jé-hé< 
in the smallest vah, and it be sin unto thee. 

compass 16 “The fathers shall not be put to 


death for the children, neither shall 
ever produced the children be put to death for the 


Sle Tfl=! Def! Te te fie el eS eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Exceptional Value for $3 QQ 


Send your order on the attached coupon with $3.00. If 
the Bible is not satisfactory in every way, return it in ten 
days at our expense and we will immediately refund the 
amount paid. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago Los Angeles Kansas City Toronto 


USE THIS COUPON 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Send to our nearest branch) 


For the amount of $3.00 enclosed, please send, postpaid, one copy of 
Bible No. 250 BS, with privilege of return in ten days for refund if 


unsatisfactory. 


Sea = r= Tre frie se eae ee eee ee ee ee eee ee een 
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Fresh from the Field 


| 
| 

The attention of the members of 
General Board of Promotion ig ,; 
called to the fact that the annual } 
ing of the Board of Promotion wi 
held at the Curtis Hotel, Minnea 
Minn., beginning at 7:30 p. m., Tu 
Nov. 30, and continuing through Dé 
Business of exceptional importanee | 
be considered, including the budge) 
the various denominational organiza) 
for the fiscal year 1921-1922. {1 

The shock of the sudden and le 
pected death of Mr. Charles M. Ak 
der was literally felt clear around} 
world. Thousands upon thousands } 
knew and loved his sunny smile p 
joyous spirit, even now can | 


ize that his wonderful light has 

suddenly snuffed out of our midst, 

announcement of an informal skete ; 
his life work entitled “Charlie Ale 
der” has just been made by Revi 
It is by his old friend, and sometimes 
worker, Philip I. Roberts. Many ti 
during recent years Mr. Alexander q 
conferred with Mr. Roberts réari 
the preparation of a chronicle of hisi 
and work, especially as relating tcit 
later period. In these pen picture 
Mr. Alexander’s personality, method 
work, and the remarkable influencch 
exerted among thousands of Chrisa 
people all over the world, Mr. Rott 
is at his best. | 


There seems to be a misunderstann 
here and there in regard to the Bt 
World Movement calendars. They a 
be purchased in any quantity from i 
up. Those who order the larger qu 
tities will make a somewhat larger Pi 
The special edition, with the pictur 
a local church and its pastor, cannob 
had unless 300 are ordered, and nol 
all unless they are ordered soon. 


Interesting information has come tu 
that the First Church,’ Billings, . Mit 
went over the top on Nov. 6 in an en 
to raise $75,000 for a new church edit 
Rey. F. H. Divine, church edifice si 
tary of the Home Mission Society,e 
the church in this successful movemt' 


The Home Mission Society need 
small organ for its board room, 23 i 
Twenty-sixth St., New York City. A ff 
of such an organ from a friend woulib 
greatly appreciated. If there is nf 
than one response to this appeal,¥ 
hope the donor of the additional oii 
will be willing to have it sent forw' 
to one of our missionaries, either in C 
Porto Rico or Central America. TI? 
is great need for such instruments. 


After more than three years as pai)! 
evangelist of the First Church, Kenil 
ville, Ind., Rev. H. S. Morrill, form! 
of Aurora, Ill, has resigned, to {k 
effect Jan. 1. Mr. Morrill will conti 
to make Kendallville his home 1 
spring, engaging in evangelistic Le 
acting as supply pastor, as the way # 
open. | 

Mrs. Emma A. Schlaman, wife of i 
E. A. Schlaman, chaplain of the I 
State Reformatory, died at Anamia 
Iowa, on Nov. 9. | 

Including registration in exten: 
courses, more than 2100 persons ar 
present receiving instruction in Br¢ 
University. Almost 40 per cent of 
new freshman class come from ho 


(Continued on page 1476) 
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Pushing the Campaign 


Do You Get Credit? 


[x the calendar of the First Church, St. Paul, Minn., we 
1 find that in the reading contest for 1920-1921 credit is 
liven for “the conscientious reading of each number” of the 
enominational periodicals. Missions counts one point, the 
lorth Star Baptist (the state bulletin), one point, and THE 
japrisT, one point. It is clear that Minnesota believes in 
systematic effort to secure a careful reading of the denom- 
jnational journals. What other states give similar credit in 
heir reading contests? 


Polk, Nebraska 


The church at Polk, Neb., has 233 members, of whom 
orty are non-resident. This church subscribed for eighty 
opies of THE Baprist—a copy for each family of the 
hurch and congregation and for all non-resident families 
‘hat make a contribution to the beneficences of the church. 
‘nm a recent conversation with C. H. Lindburg, one of the 
nen instrumental in securing the action of the church in 
vhat was an experiment, he said, “It was one of the best 
nvestments our church has ever made. We will give you a 
vepeat order.” Why not place THE BaPprTisT in the budget? 
Jive careful consideration to this matter when you make 
ip your church budget. Why not work out some plan 
which will give the denominational journals a wide read- 
ng? 


Let us hear from them. 


THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
‘office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 


Editor-in-Chief: WLatuan A. CRANDALL 
Managing Editor: Epcar L. KiLtaM 
Associate Editor: ArtTHUR W. CLEAVES , 


Contributing Editors: 


Prestpent Grorce FE. Horr Proressor Witt1am Lyon PHELPS 

Heten Barrett MONTGOMERY Mrs. BERTHA GRIMMELL JUDD 

‘PrEsipeNT Leonarp W. RILEY REVEREND FREDERICK E. TAYLOR 

Reverenp S. W. CuMMINGS PRESIDENT JOHN W. BAILEY 
GovERNOR Cart E. MILLIKEN 


RATES: Single subscriptions, $2.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
more, $2.25; church clubs including every family, $2.00; single copies, 
10 cents. In foreign countries the postage 15 $1.04 extra; in Canada, 
§2 cents extra. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new ad- 
dresses should be in our hands at least two weeks before the change 
Mis fo go into effect. REMITTANCES: Should be made. payable to 
'PHE BAPTIST. Acknowledgment made through change of label date. 
All subscribers are regarded as permanent and are expected to notify 
Plishers and pay arrearages if they wish to discontinue THE 
| VS 
ADVERTISING: Rate per agate line, 30 cents; full page (420 

agate lines), $125.00. No time or space discounts. (Cover rates on 
application. Address E. L. Killam, Director of Advertising, 417 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. ak 

CORRESPONDENCE relating to subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE BAPTIST, Subscription Department, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. ; ‘ 

BRANCH OFFICES: The office of the state director of promotion 

each state is an office of THE BAPTIST. 


an 


Michigan on the Job 


Mrs. Edward Wilson of Detroit is second vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan Convention. By virtue of her office 
she is chairman of the home and foreign missions com- 
mittee. She is also head of the woman’s organizations of 
the state. Ata recent meeting of the board a plan was out- 
lined by which her committe? heads up a state-wide cam- 
paign for Baptist periodicals. For years the women of the 
state have been doing a careful piece of work in behalf of 
Missions. Now that THe Baptist officially belongs to the 
denomination, as does Missions, they will carry on a united 
subscription campaign, using the local woman’s organiza- 
tion wherever possible. A sub-committee, with Rev. Peter 
McKay, pastor of the church at Birmingham, as chairman, 
will give special attention to the campaign for THE BAPTIST 
and Missions. 


Detroit 


The campaign in Detroit bas been delegated to Rev. A. 
V. Allen, director of religious education for the Detroit Bap- 
tist Union. It will follow the same lines as the campaigns 
in other parts of the state, but will clear through Mr. 
Allen’s office. The hearty support of Dr. Gleiss and the De- 
troit Baptist Union will be given to the campaign. We 
hope to see a friendly contest between Detroit and the rest 
of the state for the lead in new subscriptions. 


—————— 
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What Some Churches 
Are Doing 


A Department of ACethods 


MONTHLY SOCIAL FOR YOUNG 
PEOPEE 


HE First Church, Bayonne, N. J., C. 

H. Rannels, pastor, is satisfied that 
its monthly social for the young people 
is a large factor in keeping it in a 
healthy, progressive condition. 

The program of the October social, 
held at the close of the business meeting, 
consisted of indoor college games, as fol- 
lows: 1. The aerial race. 2. Putting 
the shot. 3. The yard race. 4. The 
whistling contest. 5. The hurdle race. 
6. Competitive college yells. 7. Ques- 
tion: Who was the sixteenth president 
of the U. S. A? 8. Throwing the disk. 
9. The one-legged race. 10. The potato 
race. 11. The peanut race. 12. Thread- 
ing-the-needle contest for men. 13. Hid- 
ing the cane. After these games, refresh- 
ments were served. The college groups 
were divided into equal numbers, and, 
with captains and yells selected, the pro- 
gram started with a rush. It proved to 
be a red-letter event. 

The religious education class in the 
Bayonne Y. M. C. A. under the leader- 
ship of Pastor Rannels is studying and 
discussing “The Relation of the Church 
to the Community,’ under the following 
subdivisions: 1. “The Relation of the 
Pulpit to the Pew.” 2. “The Relation of 
the Pew to the Pulpit.” 3.“The Church 
and the Social Conditions in the Com- 
munity.” 4. “The Church’s Duty Con- 
cerning Political Corruption.” 5. “The 
Church’s Duty to the Public Schools.” 
6. “The Church and Recreations.” 7. 
“Can the Church Help To Establish In- 
dustrial Peace? If So, How?” 8. “Is 
the Church More Favorable to Capital 
Than to Labor?” 9. “The Church and 
the Alcohol Question.” 

C. H. RANNELLS. 


IMPORTANCE OF SPECIAL DAYS IN 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


HE treasurer of one of the important 

railway companies is also superin- 
tendent of a prosperous Sunday school in 
Philadelphia. In talking with one of his 
assistants in the Sunday-school work, the 
assistant mentioned to me the great suc- 
cess of this Sunday school, adding, “Mr. 
Blank puts into his school the same com- 
mon-sense methods that raised him from 
an errand boy to his present position. 
He takes advantage of every opportunity, 
and the people never know what special 
day is coming along.” To my mind, this 
is just the difference between a Sunday 
school that is a success and one that is 
a failure. The school with officers who 
will use the same sensible methods and 
energy that they use in their business 
is fairly sure of being successful, while 
the one that is unfortunate enough to be 
managed by those who refuse to adopt 
business methods is likely to find itself 
considered a failure. 

I feel that special days are highly im- 
portant to any Sunday school—in fact, 
just as important as “special sales” days 
are to the up-to-date merchant, who finds 
them to be an excellent means of moving 
his stocks. My reasons in favor of these 
special days are about as follows: 

1. For the school’s sake: It is so easy 


for a Sunday school to get into a rut. 
I have seen schools in which I could tell 
Sunday after Sunday just what was going 
to happen and when. It is no wonder 
that the average attendance in these 
schools rarely went above 40 per cent of 
the enrolment. The superintendent who 
is not more up-to-date should either be 
fired with enthusiasm or just plain fired 
with thanks. I would not stop with the 
special days which it would be almost 
criminal to neglect—namely, Christmas, 
HKaster, Children’s Day and rally day, but 
I’d have the calendar so full of special 
days that there would not be any com- 
monplace days left. I’d make these cele- 
brations so attractive that the scholars 
would not dare to stay away for fear of 
missing something. Every special day 
would be planned weeks in advance, the 
arrangements would be in charge of a 
caifferent committee each time, and there 
would be special music, special addresses, 
special advertising and special offerings 
to pay the bills, for people will gladly 
pay for worth-while things. 

2. The advertising value: It will be a 
great day when the Sunday schools 
realize the value of printers’ ink. Special 
days give an opportunity to keep the 
school in the limelight. Publicity is won- 
derful for the health of the school. Then, 
too, like the experience of the merchant, 
if the customer likes what he gets on the 
special day, he will probably return for 
some of your regular sales and possibly 
become a steady customer if you treat 
him right. 

3. The joy of doing something: Some 
people and some Sunday schools are con- 
tent just to exist; but, O, how uninterest- 
ing must such a life be! Special days 
give an opportunity to do something and 
get somewhere. To my mind, it is a 
wonderful sensation to feel that you are 
really accomplishing worth-while things. 
A few days ago I heard of a large Sun- 
day school in Philadelphia which has a 
history of nearly 150 years, and in that 
time not one minister, missionary or full- 
time Christian worker has gone out from 
the school. On the other hand, in the 
mountains of Tennessee there is a little 
Sunday school which has never reached 
a membership of fifty, but in twenty-five 
years has sent out twelve ministers, mis- 
sionaries and full-time Christian workers. 
I don’t know what special days were ob- 
served in this school, but I think that 
I am safe in saying that decision day 
was observed every Sunday instead of 
being an affair mechanically worked up 
once a year; and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if there was some feeling of satisfaction 
over work well done. 

The new year will soon be upon us, and 
I should like to suggest that ministers 
and Sunday-school officers begin now to 
plan for a year of special things. Take 
advantage of every opportunity that pre- 
sents itself, and if one does not present 
itself, make it. If you do things, don’t 
be afraid to spend money, and frankly 
go to the school for the money. It will 
gladly pay if you can show real ac- 
complishments, but look out if you can- 
not. Here’s hoping! 

C. HArotp LownpeEN. 


Fresh from the Field 
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outside of New England, a marked in- 
crease in this respect over other years. 


After four years of faithful service, 
Rev. C. E. Hamilton resigns at Denison, 
Iowa, to accept a call from the First 
Church, Chadron, Neb. Mr. Hamilton’s 
work with the Denison Church has been 


gret. The Denison Church is reaqy 
settle another pastor. Communicati 
may be addressed to Mrs. E. L. Barb 
chairman of the pulpit committee, — 


Rev. Harlan J. Ballentine, former! 
pastor in Illinois and later in Massgs 
setts and Rhode Island, was recer 
commissioned chaplain in the U. S. Ar: 
Mr. Ballentine served two years as ch 
lain during the war, eleven months 
the time being in France and in ¢ 
many with the Army of Occupation. | 
was very much attracted to the ¢ 
lain’s work, and, after recent exami 
tions, was commissioned in the regy 
army Oct. 1. He is now stationed | 
Camp Sherman, Ohio. | 


Baca County, Colorado, has twelve B 
tist churches and but one of these ha 
meeting house, the total membership 
ing 189. These people are scattered 
and wide, and yet the county has m 
than met its allotment of $5,000 for 
New World Movement. They gaye 
faith and joy and rejoiced in the achie 
ment. | 


Short Talks on Invest- 


ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


An Inquiry and the Reply 


EIGHT PER CENT PREFERR 
STOCK 

————_N. Y., Nov. 1, i 

EAR SIR: Enclosed is a circular 

fering the 8 per cent preferred st 

of a middle western commercial hou 

Does the same appeal to you as an inv 

ment where one has only a little moi 
to spend? 


N, E. —— 

The company enjoys an excellent re 
tation. Its latest statement, howe 
shows a rather large proportion of 
debtedness outstanding, and, as impl: 
in the circular, it is for the purpose: 
providing additional working capital t) 
this offering of preferred stock is be. 
made to the public. 

In an investment of this kind 
holder does not have any particular 
curity. His stock represents merely 
part ownership in the business, and 
course is subject to the hazards of 
business, although standing on a hig] 
plane than the common stock. The pili 
cipal difficulty is that the holder is ne 
certain as to when his money will be? 
turned to him in case he wants it. 

That clause of the circular dealing w 
the redemption fund indicates that | 
company is obligated to redeem $10,! 
per year, but of course no individ 
holder can be certain whether his st 
will be redeemed at an early date a 
the distant future. 

Then, again, outside of the locality, 
which a concern’ does business (¢ 
usually finds it difficult to dispose 
stock of this kind in case he wishes 
realize on it. 

For these reasons, a readily marketat 
bond is superior to stock as an inve 
ment for the small investor. 

Note: Inquiries from readers of 
Baptist relative to investments will 
answered personally in cases where p@ 
age is enclosed. Points of general 
terest will be published. 
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Famine in China 


tADUALLY in the United States we are becoming familiar 
with the fact that in almost every part of Europe there is 
yrtage of food and consequent suffering. But not many of 
»eople, we imagine, are aware that China is also facing a 
ult situation on this same account. The following from 
October number of the Chinese Recorder, a Presbyterian 
wine published in Shanghai, is self-explanatory: 
‘There is enough in China to feed all, but it is badly dis- 
ted; furthermore, so many live from hand to mouth that 
catastrophe shutting off their local source of supplies, at 
plunges them in misery. One of the worst famines that 
ever come to China has begun in North China. It is said 
a: thirty million people. Steps are already being taken 
rganize relief measures. Relief of suffering people is a 
of social service that no Christian questions. We antici- 
/ therefore, that all Christian churches will be in the lead 
king up collections to meet this great need. We hope every 
stian church in China will do its part no matter how small. 
: igs a most practical opportunity to prove the Christian 
t of brotherhood.” 


Among the Mexican Indians 


YEAR ago last May there graduated from the Baptist 
seminary in Saltillo, Mex., a full-blooded Mexican Indian 
he name of Samuel J. Garcia. He comes from the same 
-and from the same district as Mexico’s greatest patriot, 
ae and president, Benito Juarez. After a year spent as 
jtant in our work in Maxico City, this young man was mar- 
‘and was transferred to his native state of Oaxaco. He had 
been there long when he decided to move out to the very 
where he was born and begin work among his own people, 
in the Spanish tongue but using the language with which 
were born. This is the beginning of what we hope will be 
veat work among the 5,000,000 unevangelized Indians of 
ico. 

At the recent national convention of Mexican Baptists in 
‘eon in the month of October, a great wave of enthusiasm 
his Indian work swept over the delegates, and they decided 
ndertake this new work as their primary missionary task. 
wrdingly they voted to assume full responsibility for the 
‘y and expenses of Rev. Samuel J. Garcia. So liberal were 
offers made for the support of this new enterprise—more 
$1000 was pledged for the ensuing year—that it is likely 
sonvention will be able to open another Indian mission sta- 
‘in the near future. This convention includes the churches 
oth the Northern and the Southern boards. 


The Roger Williams Memorial 


IE executive committee on the National Baptist Memorial 
to Religious Liberty, to be erected in Washington, DAC, 
junced the appointment of the national building committee 
the memorial, consisting of Mr. Ambrose Swasey of Cleve- 
|, Mr. Orrin R. Judd of New York, Dr. B. D. Gray of Atlanta, 
'B. B. Jackson of Alexandria, Mr. W. W. Everett, Mr. James 
‘p and Mr. Charles Werner of Washington, D. C., the last 
ed being the local member of the executive committee. 
‘committee is expected to meet in Washington in the near 
re to further the plans for building, and to consult on the 
mal denominational relations thereto. It is hoped that the 
shern Board of Promotion will, at its next meeting, see its 
Clear to vote the first payment on its quota for the memo- 
/and the Southern Board stands ready to take similar ac- 
Mr. BE. Swartwout, the architect, is now completing the 
s, in order to have all in readiness, for a forward move. 
e anticipated coming of the first Baptist president of 
country is an inspiration to the Baptists in the nation’s cap- 
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ital; also the election of Roger Williams, recently, to a place in 
the hall of fame is significant at this time of the Pilgrim ter- 
centenary. It is also of particular interest that Mr. Oscar S. 
Straus, the eminent author of the standard biography of Roger 
Williams, has had a new edition .of this work printed, and has 
presented it to the memorial committee for its campaign. Truly 
these are days when Baptist men and principles are coming to 


the front! 
‘The Bible and Missions” 


RS. MONTGOMERY has written a splendid mission study 

book under the title, ‘“The Bible and Missions.” A stereop- 
ticon lecture based on this book has been prepared and is now 
ready for rental at $2 plus the carriage each way. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery approved the selection of pictures. 

The lecture can be secured at the following stereopticon 
depositories of the General Board of Promotion: 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; room 715, Ford Building, Boston, Mass.; 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Granville, Ohio; room 1433, 16 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 529 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans.; 405 Tilford Building, 
Portland, Ore.; 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 714 Ex- 
change Building, Denver, Colo. 

Make your reservation early. No better way of stimulating 
the interest of the entire church can be found. 


The ‘Mayflower’ Passengers 


HE official record of names in the cabin of the “Mayflower” 

in 1620 was as follows: Isaac Allerton, John Billington, 
John Carver, James Clinton, Richard Clerk, Francis Cook, John 
Crockston, Edward Doty, Francis Baton, Thomas English, 
Moses Fletcher, Edmund Fuller, Samuel Fuller, Richard Gardi- 
ner, John Goodman, Stephen Hopkin, John Howland, Edward 
Mergestow, Christopher Martin, William Mullins, Degony 
Priest, Edward Leister, John Rigdale, Thomas Rogers, George 
Soule, Miles Standish, Edward Tilly, John Tilly, Thomas 
Tinker, John Turner, Richard Warren, William White, Thomas 
Williams, Edward Winslow, and Gilbert Winslow. 

The names of the servants aboard the “Mayflower” as re- 
corded in the official reports are as follows: Carter, Cooper, 
Ely, Holbeck, Hooke, Longemore, Lotham, Minton, Moore, 
Prower, Sampson, Story, Thompson, Trevore and Milder. 


Ignorant of Presidential Candidates 


HE days of pioneer foreign missionary effort, of work among 

jungle tribes in isolated regions far removed from centers 
of civilization, of unspeakable missionary loneliness, have by 
no means passed away. A letter just received from Rev. Wil- 
liam Young, written three months previous, indicates that he 
has as yet no knowledge of our New World Movement campaign 
or even of the political situation in America. It will be recalled 
that he sailed October 22, 1919—over a year ago— to resume 
his work in the district across the border into China just north 
of Kengtung, Burma, where during his previous sixteen years 
of service more than 15,000 converts had been baptized. He 
writes as follows: 

“We are completely shut out from the outside world. [I 
have no idea of the political situation in the United States or 
who the presidential candidates are. I have heard nothing of 
the Hundred Million Campaign as I have received no papers. 
Probably it has been fortunate under the circumstances that 
we have been shut up to the Bible and a very few good books 
that I have with me. 

“I have located temporarily at Mong Lem in the central 
village of a group of Lahu Christian villages. There were nine 
villages, another partly Christian. We now have twelve Chris- 
tian villages in this immediate section and double that many 
more anxious to become Christians. 

“I have no doubt the field will be fruitful in ingathering to 
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meet the highest figures I ever gave or even beyond that. It 
has meant by far the hardest year I ever experienced on account 
of sickness, and I had most of the carpenter work to do myself 
on our house. I am getting things in shape so at the close of 
the rains we will be able to get help to carry the work on suc- 
cessfully and more easily, although the burdens will be heavy 
all the time. Word received this week regarding evangelistic 
helpers has been most cheering.” 

Mr. Young is doing a work in this far-away district that has 
some tremendous evangelistic possibilities. The successful com- 
pletion of our New World Movement campaign will provide the 
necessary funds as well as additional missionaries to properly 
develop and support this advance work. This missionary—and 
indeed all our missionaries—deserves our heartiest good wishes 
and our prayerful support. 


The Year in Burma 


HE Foreign Mission Society has recently received a supply 

of booklets published in Burma, entitled, “The Story of 

the Year 1919.” It is a superbly illustrated, well written ac- 
count of the work of Baptist missions in the great field where 
Adoniram Judson began his missionary career more than 100 
years ago. The fact that Dr. A. H. Henderson is the editor is 


How To Pay New World Movement Pledges 


ROM various parts of the country questions are being asked 

in regard to the manner in which payment of pledges to 
the New World Movement should be made. Some of these 
questions are of such general importance that we answer them 
through the columns of this paper. 

1. To whom should payments on pledges to the New World 
Movement be made? To the treasurer of benevolences of the 
church of which the pledgor is a member. 

2. When a member changes his membership from one 
church to another, where should payment be made? Upon the 
removal of a member, it is suggested that the treasurer of 
benevolences send the original pledge, with a statement of the 
amount paid to date, to the treasurer of benevolences of the 
church to which the letter is granted. Churches cannot be 
held responsible for the payment of pledges when the members 
change their residence. Credit for the payment of the pledge, 
therefore, belongs to the church where the membership is 
held. 

3. Will not this course quater affect the payment of 
the full quotas subscribed by many churches? In some cases 
it will. We believe, however, that it will be for the best in- 
terest of all concerned to have pledges paid through the church 
of which the pledgor is a member. Our churches generally 
want to secure sufficient funds to enable them to pay their full 
quotas. In most cases it is probable that payments from mem- 
bers coming into a church will equalize the loss occasioned by 
the removal of members. 

4. Should a member ask for his pledge when he takes his 
letter to another church? We believe that a member should 
request that his pledge be transferred to the church which he 
expects to join. The pledge itself should be sent by the treas- 
urer of benevolences of .the church from which the letter is 
granted, to the treasurer of benevolences of ae church receiv- 
ing the letter. 

5. In case a member moves out of the far aioey of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, what should become of his 
pledge? We advise that the church seek to secure payment on 
such pledges to the work of our convention, to which the con- 
tribution was made. 

6. Should the treasurer of benevolences of a local church 
keep a definite record of all payments made on a given pledge? 
This matter is of vital importance. The amount of money se- 
cured for the advance program of the New World Movement 
is the grand total of all the individual subscriptions to the 
movement. Unless definite record is kept of each pledge, and 
credit is given for any and all payments made thereon, it will 
be quite impossible for the treasurer of benevolences of the 
local church to render accurate accounts showing either the 
amount paid or due on pledges at a given time. 

7. Does this system not involve a great deal of work for 
the local treasurer of benevolences? Yes. It involves far 
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ing the past year. A unique feature of the booklet is tha: 
was printed by our own mission press in Rangoon, Of whi 


superintendent. The society will be pleased to furnish a ¢& 
plimentary copy to every pastor or other Baptist leader who 
plies for it, so long as the limited supply is available, Ap 
cations should be addressed to William B. Lipphard, Associ; 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Pledged to Prayer and Support 


HE Chicago ministers’ meeting was addressed on Noy. 

by Dr. J. Y. Aitchison. At the close of his address, Dr 
J. Ross of the Second Church offered a motion, which j; 
seconded by Dr. M. P. Boynton of the Woodlawn Church, t' 
“we as a body express our confidence in Dr. Aitchison and 
his associates in leading us as a convention in our promot; 
work and that we assure him and them of our confidence ¢; 
of our prayer at this time and in the future.” The body r 
unanimously in support of this motion and remained stand’ 
in prayer for some time. 
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greater responsibilities than local treasurers of benevolen 
have ever had to face before. We believe, however, that, rea 
ing the far-reaching significance of our whole advance migsi| 
ary program, they will take a great deal of satisfaction 
rendering this important missionary service. 

8. Is the treasurer of benevolences entirely responsi 
for the collection of pledges in the local church? No. We ' 
lieve that the treasurer of benevolences should render regu! 
monthly statements to all pledgors indicating (1) the amo 
of the pledge; (2) the amount due to date, and (3) the amo 
remaining unpaid. The treasurer of benevolences, howev 
ought to have a sufficient number of tactful and influent 
people to assist him in making collections, so that no in: 
vidual shall be allowed to fall behind several months in } 
payments. The secret of success in realizing on pledges, bi 
for current expenses and missions, is definitely related to { 
securing of prompt payments. When pledgors are allowed 
get too far behind in their payments, they are apt to beco: 
discouraged. Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
importance of having pledges paid each week, or at least ea 
month. 

9. Is it true that the pledges secured in the special ca- 
paign, April 25 to May 2, 1920, were made to the treasurer} 
the General Board of Promotion for our New World Movemd 
and are not, therefore, affected by our withdrawing from 
Interchurch? ‘This is the case: The Interchurch budget ‘ 


made up of the forward movement budgets of thirty or m 
denominations. The plan of the Interchurch relationship ¥ 
to enable all denominations coédperating to secure larger na 


than it was believed could be secured if each denominatil 
acted independently. The causes for which the money Wi 
raised are not changed in the least. Such pledges, its 
are not affected by the withdrawal of Northern Baptists fr 
the Interchurch. 

10. Would it not be well to have frequent reports 
by states indicating the percentage of payments on pledges : 
to the New World Movement? Yes. This is one of the plac 
where “we can provoke one another unto good works.” 
General Board of Promotion is planning to publish a montt 
statement through the denominational papers indicating ( 
the total amount of the allotment to each state, (2) the amo 
subscribed to date, (3) the amount due on pledges to da 
(4) the amount paid to date and (5) the percentage of t 
amount due on pledges which has been paid to date. Th 
we believe, will stimulate a friendly rivalry between the stat 
and serve to awaken a more widespread interest in the 6 
cess of the whole program. 

Note: The General Board of Promotion of the Northe, 
Baptist Convention will be glad to answer from time to tir 
additional questions through these columns. The address » 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City. Ai 


| Has the Church Collapsed? 


\ROM a gentleman in the East comes word that 
: the church has collapsed. This gentleman was 
imerly a pastor, but in view of the sad fate which 
3 befallen the church—from his point of view— 
yno longer ministers to a church, but to a com- 
unity group. This news has a familiar sound. 
‘cording to some, Christianity has collapsed, and 
ite a respectable number of people declare that 
+» Bible has been thrown into the discard. Of 
irse, if the Bible and Christianity have gone, the 
arch will naturally suffer the same fate. 
‘rangely enough, the Bible continues to be the 
vest seller,’’? and Christianity has never planned 
2h vast enterprises or enlisted the support of 
wh a large number of devoted people as now. 
fophets of evil, however, are not easily discour- 
led, and we may expect recurring scare-heads in 
2 daily papers as a man here or a man there 
laieves temporary notoriety by predicting or de- 
ring the collapse of this greatest agency in world 
‘lemption. 

|The church has never been perfect, has never 
alized her ideals. It was so when Paul toiled 
id suffered, having constantly on his heart the 
re of all the churches. No one claims perfection 
rthe church. Before the war, during the war and 
ice the war, she has failed to measure up to her 
ligation and her privilege. Admitting all this, 
‘still remains true that she is far from having 
iled utterly. When we consider the selfishness 
d bitterness and hatred which the war either 
jused or revealed, and think that the prevention 
‘eure of all this is to be found in Jesus Christ, 
h are tempted to hold the church responsible for 
: present unhappy state of affairs. But while 
e may not have done her full duty, she has done 
ich. Say what you will, the church as a whole 
's stood for peace as against war, justice as 
‘ainst injustice, and righteousness as against un- 
izhteousness. Does she seem to have accomplished 
‘tle? What of the earthly life of Jesus? When 
| died, only a little handful of people had re- 
‘onded to his appeal. What of Paul? His own 
ice hated and persecuted him, and his heart was 
‘re because of indifference to his message. The 
‘urch cannot compel; she can only appeal. 

Men point to the poverty which goes unrelieved, 
‘injustice in human relationships, to lack of the 
iristian spirit on the part of many church mem- 
rs, to half-filled churches, to the worldliness of 
ose who have declared that their citizenship is 
heaven, and from these sad conditions deduce 
€ collapse of the church. They forget or ignore 
é hundreds of thousands of Christians who are 
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striving to relieve human distress, bring in the uni- 
versal reign of good will and establish the king- 
dom of God upon earth. The relative number of 
these men and women whose hearts are fired with 
Christian devotion is increasing. Jesus Christ is 
not a failure. His work for this world was not in 
vain. In spite of mistakes and indifference and 
neglect, the church is more efficient in human so- 
ciety today than at any previous time during the 
Christian centuries. The worth of Christian prin- 
ciples and their importance for the world was never 
so generally or so frankly acknowledged as now. 
No other agency begins to exercise such an influ- 
ence for good as does the church. With all her 
faults we love her still. 


Is This the Remedy? 


EV. JULIUS F. KROLFIFER, in the Chris- 
tian Register, points out that ‘‘three hard 

tacts challenge the church today. One of these 
facts,’’ he continues, ‘‘is that thousands upon thou- 
sands of people pass it by, saying that it is nothing 
to them, though it claims to be indispensable to the 
life of society. Another hard fact is that this dis- 
respectful attitude is propagating itself. The idea 
of reserving Sunday morning or evening for at- 
tendance at church is displaced by the idea that the 
people must have these times for other occupations 
and recreations. The third hard fact is that many 
members of the church do not care that the other 
two things are facts.’’ 

The remedy, according to Mr. Krolfifer, is a 
new ‘‘form of work’’—the church must be ‘‘such 
an organization as will call into service the ingen- 
uity of its members for the wide ministry of human 
needs.’’ 

We raise the question whether this is a suffi- 
cient remedy, granting that the diagnosis of con- 
ditions is correct? We believe heartily in enlist- 
ing the activity of as many members as possible in 
Christian service, and in the widest possible Chris- 
tian ministry. No man is called into the kingdom 
in order that he may rest himself from his labors. 
With a 50 per cent inactive membership, a church 
is admittedly in a bad way. But we dissent from 
the general conclusions. 

The church exists for the sake of religion. Its 
purpose is to propagate religion. It is to be an 
evangelistic, inspirational center. If it is failing in 
this mission, a change is needed. But no reform 
will touch the heart of the matter except one which 
will lead the church to magnify the faith and power 
of its Christ. One may have all manner of wheels 
turning, but if the soul is not fed, people will desert 
the church. Such conditions as are pictured have 
always existed. People are about the same as 
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ever. Some will always be heedless. We need not 
at once look for the day when there will be none 
who will pass by the open door of the church, no 
natter what may be the program adopted. But let 
no church crave a transient success in some form 
of community organization when its only lasting 
service will be that it brings close to its commu- 
nity the sense of God in Christ. This mission may 
be fulfilled by the use of old methods or by new 
methods; the main thing is that Christ be brought 
near men in their joys and sorrows, in their suc- 
cess and failure, in their virtue and in their sin. 


Mighty in the Scriptures 


T is fitting that emphasis should be placed upon 
the Bible in connection with the tercentenary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. For deep in the hearts 
of these men and women was a reverence for the 
Book of books. They left a heritage which has 
moulded American life in a strong fashion. Their 
sturdy character yet lives. And at the very center 
of their influence was a life that had been built 


upon the Bible. They were mighty in the 
Seriptures. 
In this Pilgrim and Puritan were alike. The 


former were separatists from the Church of Eng- 
land, while the latter believed that they could re- 
main in fellowship with that communion and at the 
same time worship God after their own fashion. 
The one attempted to reform a church from without 
and the other from within. But both Pilgrim and 
Puritan were men of the Bible. They followed it as 
the rule of their daily life and settled all questions 
by its teachings. It was their one standard of 
authority. It fashioned their character, and they in 
turn gave the nation at its start a moral stamina 
which has stood it in good stead. . 

We shall celebrate the landing of these ancient 
worthies. Let us take care that we do not magnify 
the outward event and miss the inner significance. 
The Bible taken into the heart develops character 
today just as it did 300 years ago. The nation 
needs men in whom Bible truth and power live to- 
day even as it did at its founding. The time is 
opportune for pastors to emphasize the central 
position occupied in Christian life by the Bible, and 
for every Christian man and woman to resolve to 
give himself to a renewed study of and love for 
the written Word of God. 


Keep Church and State Separate 


Bat eae believe in religious equality, in com- 
plete separation of church and state, in a sys- 
tem in which no church institution of any kind shall 
receive money which has been raised by general 
taxation. 

That is why they are protesting against a provi- 
sion which has been presented for adoption to the 
Tilinois Constitutional Convention and which reads: 
‘‘Hixcept in payment of purchase price or rent, or 
for services rendered by a hospital, no public 
money shall be paid, nor other public property be 
given or applied for any sectarian purpose, or to 
any institution controlled by a church or a sect.’’ 
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‘he present constitution forbids any payme 
from any public fund in aid of any church instit| 
tion. There is only one church in Llinois whi 
owns and controls a system of hospitals. No oth 
church owns or controls even one hospital in ¢ 
state. The provision mentioned, therefore, is dray 
in the interest of the Roman Catholie Chureh ai 
of no other. To adopt it would be to introduce se! 
tarian bitterness and strike in a region where | 
does not at present exist. It would be the prolii 
cause of religious discord. | 

Illinois voters, following the lead of vario) 
ministerial bodies, should see that such a clau 
does not get into their constitution. There can 
peace and goodwill only as church and state a 
kept absolutely apart and as there is not even th 
shadow of favoritism shown any particular bod 
Other states also may well take notice. For ¢ 
tempts of churches to feed out of the public trea. 
ury are constant and only eternal vigilance wl 
defeat them. If any church wishes its own he 
pitals and schools, it should be willing to pay f 
them. Levying a tax upon all citizens for the su 
port of such institutions is un-American. 


Push, Ride or Pull Back ie 


FAMILIAR story tells of a pastor’s dream 
which he was pulling a wagon and his cong 
gation was supposed to be pushing. When his j}) 
became so difficult that he could make little or : 
headway, he looked back to discover that while 
few were pushing, the majority were in the wag 
riding. It might have been worse, for they mig 
have pulled back. 

We have three classes represented in almd 
every Baptist undertaking. When an importal 
forward step is taken in our denominational life,| 
receives the cordial and even sacrificial support 
a multitude of our people. They may see the di- 
culties in the way, but difficulties do not dism 
them. All that is necessary in order to comma} 
their help is that the work is God’s and that it ou 
to be done. They are alert to do their share | 
building the kingdom of God. Such people ma 
denominational progress possible. 

But not all Christian people are workers. 
every church will be found those who, confronted | 
a task, are more than willing to ‘‘let George do it 
They do not oppose, and they may even have a} 
interest in the success of the enterprise. But t 
have no sense of personal responsibility in the mi; 
ter, and if their church goes over the top these pt: 
ple are quite willing to enjoy a victory won by 0° 
ers. It would not be fair to say that they have 
interest in the great movements in behalf of wol 
redemption, but their interest is not strong enou! 
to overcome their inertia. gy 

Fortunately, the third class is a small one, ; 
though it makes lots of trouble. They don’t liket 
wagon or are sure that the wrong road has bel 
taken or have some decided dislike for those W 
are between the shafts pulling and guiding. ‘ 
they dig their heels into the ground and sag bat 
Tf they can stop the progress of the movement, t | 
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it. They increase the difficulty of success if they 
not altogether prevent it. 

What we need in these days when a gigantic 
dertaking is nearing completion is pushers. 
hat could we not do if every man and woman in 
» constituency of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
n were heartily helping to complete the $100,- 
3,000 fund? We shall succeed, but if those who 
» riding and those who are pulling back would 
n the army of pushers, the day of victory would 
brought appreciably nearer. 

Dignity in the Pulpit 

Y public worship, men and women gather to- 
gether to quicken their sense of God, to express 
ise and gratitude, to meditate on truth, to re- 
ve fresh inspiration for their daily tasks. 

/Shall men under such circumstances be respect- 
to God? We assume a favorable answer so far 
the man in the pew is concerned. What about 

»man in the pulpit? 

Warmth and dignity are not necessarily an- 

ronistic. And there is a proper demand for a 
isonable dignity. The minister who sits with 
yssed legs, who lolls in the pulpit chair, who is 
ypant in his remarks, who slides hastily through 
3 service, is not showing a proper reverence. 
‘We wish that we could say that slipshod pulpit 
wmners are not common in Baptist pulpits. But 
10 can honestly do so? There is room for much 
wre dignity than now appears. Let us remem- 
r that we stand, week by week, as ambassadors 
“the King of kings and that a reverential atti- 
de is proper and becoming. 

The following interesting comparison is made 
‘Dr. J. Fort Newton, formerly of the City Tem- 
3, London: 

“‘How beautiful is the spirit of reverence which 
‘rvades an English church service, in contrast 
th the too informal air of much of our American 
mship! The sense of awe, of quiet, of yearning 
ayer, makes an atmosphere favourable to in- 
iration and insight. It makes preaching a differ- 
't thing. In intellectual average and moral pas- 
om there is little difference between English and 
merican preaching, but the emphasis is different. 
ae English preacher seeks to educate and edify 
s people in the fundamentals of their faith and 
ity; the American preacher is more intent upon 
»plying religion to the affairs of the moment. The 
oglishman goes to church, as to a house of holy 
ystery, to escape from the turmoil of the world, 
‘be refreshed in spirit, to regain the large back- 
rounds of his life against which to set the prob- 
ms of tomorrow. It has been said that the dis- 
netive note of the American pulpits is vitality ; of 
e English pulpit serenity. Perhaps each might 
arn from the other. . 


* 


‘There appears in this number an appeal from a 
int committee’ on union colleges for women of the 
‘rient. Money which had been expected in support 

these colleges will not be received. There 1s pro- 


osed, therefore, an international Christmas gift im 
- that the work which has begun so promis- 
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ingly may not be crippled. Everybody who knows 
the East is aware that the great Christian program 
which our denomination and others has in mind is 
dependent in part for its success upon the estab- 
lishment of Christian leadership for the women. No 
nation can advance beyond the point reached by 
its women. The Christian colleges are, therefore, 
indispensable. All seven of them are now in des- 
perate need of money with which to purchase land 
and erect buildings. Girls in large numbers are be- 
ing turned away. What better form could a de- 
voted . Christian’s giving take than to render 
immediate help to the women of the Hast through 
these splendid Christian institutions? 
*% * * 

In our issue of Nov. 6 there was published a 
statement concerning certain action taken by the 
Michigan Baptist convention at its meeting in Cold- 
water relative to the Grand River Valley Associa- 
tion. Exception to this report is taken by brethren 
of the latter association who have sent to us a state- 
ment of their own with a strong request for its pub- 
lication. We do not like the spirit of this com- 
munication. We should have preferred a calm, 
clear statement of all the facts without the use of 
epithets. But we are printing it in the interests of 
fair play. We desire to say, however, that it 1s 1m- 
possible for I'am Baptist, in fairness to all its con- 
ctituency, to enter into local controversies, and 
therefore we shall refuse further material on this 
matter, except possibly short personal statements 
from those who are attacked. Our readers may con- 
sider these two official statements from either side 
and form their own conclusions. 

* * * 

How little we know the hearts of those with 
whom we touch elbows. The man who goes about 
his daily task with a smiling face may be carrying 
a great load of anxiety and sorrow. This world is 
full of brave and gallant souls who exemplify in 
every-day life as high a courage as was shown by 
our soldiers at Chateau Thierry or in the Argonne. 
The hero of the common life may walk by our side, 
and we know nothing of his bravery until he has 
disappeared from the ways of men. It becomes 
us to be charitable in our judgments. 

* * * 


As the League of Nations begins to function, the 
isolation of the United States is emphasized. The 
discovery is made also that we are not the objects 
of a universal goodwill. There is no more urgent 
task confronting the new administration than the 
discovery of methods by which we as a people can 
play our proper international part and ‘bear that 
portion of the world’s burdens which properly be- 
longs to us and which we shall ignore only at our 
peril. * * * 

A foreign singer, accused of misbehavior in con- 
nection with a woman, declares that grand opera 18 
no place for a preacher. So much the worse for 
opera, if this is true. We Americans are not yet 
ready to adopt the depraved European standard 
which is sometimes presented to us in the name 


of culture. 
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EAR BRETHREN: 


The special committee which was ap- 
pointed at the recent Buffalo convention to 
consider the “exalted nature of our Christian min- 
istry,” to emphasize the obligations of our churches 
to these worthy preachers and pastors, and to sug- 
gest in what way we can best express our appre- 
ciation of these servants of the Lord, begs leave to 
submit to our churches the following appeal: 


The Christian ministry was instituted by our 
Lord to meet the great spiritual needs of mankind. 
This established its exalted nature and involved 
certain spiritual requirements. 
| The need of a thorough preparation is paramount 
in such a profession, not only because of the ex- 
alted nature of the office, but because the preacher 
of the Word should be qualified to direct clearly in 
| the settling of our spiritual allegiance, and to meet 
| the constant and unremitting attacks upon the 
| church and its mission on earth from an unsym- 
pathetic and critical world. 

One great defect in our present System of train- 
ing Christian men for the ministry has been and 
still is due to the low standards which have prevailed 
and the tendency to accept pastors who have had 
insufficient training for the ministry, sometimes be- 
cause of the limited number available. 

It ought to be easily possible in our great de- 

nomination to raise this standard in the near fu- 
ture, so that our preachers should be men of piety 
and also should have had the full college and semi- 
nary training. 
One of the tendencies of the present day is found 
| in the attitude Christian young men are taking 
toward the ministry, and in the few responses to 
the divine call which are coming from the gradu- 
ates of our colleges and universities. 

Let us seek to exalt this divine calling by a 
greater and nobler conception of its possibilities 
and its place in the divine plan for the redemption 
of the human race. 

There is also great need of a more sacred recog- 
nition of the relation between the pastor and his 
people, as a spiritual leader and guide in daily af- 
fairs. 

In a special sense the church is on the heart of 
every true minister, and its interests are supreme 
above every other consideration. 

The paramount duty of every member of the 
church is to appreciate this fact, and to realize that 
the future success of his church is dependent on 
the loyal support of all its members, and that every 
burden possible should be taken from the shoulders 
of the pastor in order that he may give himself to 
the spiritual growth of the church. Especially 
ought all members of the church to have their pas- 
tor and his work on their hearts and in their daily 
|| prayers for the spiritual growth of the church. 
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THE BAPTIy 


Our Christian Ministry 


To the Churches of Our Northern Baptist Convention 


In this combined effort of pastor and people, the 
church will become a great moral factor and power 
in the community. 

It should also be the supreme purpose and effort 
of every church to relieve the pastor from the finan- 
cial responsibility of its administration. 

It is becoming too common an occurrence for our 
churches to place upon the shoulders of the pas- 
tor a large part of the work of raising the ordinary 
expenses of the church, as well as the work of head- 
ing up all efforts to meet the annual deficits, on 


the ground that his appeals are more effective. 


This is a growing and grievous custom which ought 
not to continue. Let us, in our conception of the 
exalted nature of the pastoral office, relieve the pastor 
from all financial concern for the church. 

It is most gratifying to all our great Baptist con- 
stituency to realize that the inadequateness of com- 
pensation to many of our pastors and workers has 
been at last partially recognized, and that through 


the efforts of, and as a result of the recent appeals 


through, our Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, a substantial fund has been secured, which 
will make provision for our dependent ministers 
and missionaries who have completed their life 
work, as well as make possible the establishing of 
a pension plan, which, at a modest expense, will 
help to make it possible for future pastors, on re- 
tiring from the ministry, to receive an income which 
shall help to meet their needs during their later 
years. 

Now, there are two fine things which every 
church in our denomination should find it its privi- 
lege to do. The first is to make provision in its 


yearly budget for the small expense of such a pas- 


toral pension. We have a noble body of Christian 
pastors. Let us show our appreciation of their 


ministrations by assuming this small expense. Then, 
better than all, let all our churches make a special 


effort to increase the salaries of these pastors, to 
the end that they may have more of the good things 
of this life which we, as laymen, are enjoying in 
our homes. 


God has blessed our denomination through the 
gifts of our large constituency. A great sum has | 
been pledged to enable us to do a large, construct-_ 
ive work at home and abroad for the extension of 


God’s kingdom, 
For this we are profoundly grateful. 


Now, in this Thanksgiving season, let us all re- 
joice and be glad, and in our rejoicing let us bear 
upon our hearts and in our prayers our worthy 
Christian pastors who have made our growth in 


grace and influence possible. 
Respectfully submitted to the churches of the 
Northern Baptist Convention: 


Epwarpb H. HASKELL, DaGySHtniy 
Henry Bonp, FRED W. FREEMAN, 


F. WAYLAND AYER, G. L. EsTasroox. 
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Americanization and 
the Pilgrims 


cour Brief Articles on the Pilgrims 


and the Bible 


MERICA is what it is today in character, spirit and 

essence, and in all we mean when we speak the 
( word “Americanization” in its best sense, because 
| of the Pilgrims. Splendid as were all the early 
‘ins of life that flowed into the American continent, the 
cinant strain—though not by any means the largest in 
¢t of numbers—was the Pilgrim strain, and he would 
el blind man indeed who did not see that the Pilgrims 
12 the dominant force in the new world life because of 
) religious element in their lives; and he would be still 
| der who did not see that the supremacy of conscience 
vheir lives and the thirst for liberty in the church—in 
It, their right doing which has perpetuated itself in all 
i life down to the present time, had its origin in a true 
¢sciousness of God, born from the study of God’s Word. 
‘This, it seems to me, is the real lesson that we are to 
sn from the tercentenary; and the anniversary celebra- 
/ of the landing of the Pilgrims this fall will be vain 
ed if it does not point the American people to the Bible 


1 to a new study and appreciation of it, and to a new en- 
| mement of it in their thinking and in their daily activities 


Seattle, Wash. Dr. a a M. BAILEY. 


(te Bible has been the greatest 
\inspirational force of the ages. 
's great ones of the earth have 
id it not only as a rule of con- 
it, but their own thoughts and 
Sressions have been molded by 
{| literary style and_ religious 
echings. 

:is the joy of the sorrowing, the 
(ce of the discouraged, and the 
(e of the burdened. Its teaching 
isonduct for our present life and 
assurance of the attainment of a 
i hereafter are the only religious 
(chings received throughout the 
‘ire history of the world that 
jig peace and consolation to the 


| arting spirit. IDEAL VIEW OF FORT 


jo man or woman has ever been 


irse for reading and contemplating the Bible. No one has 
r felt the impulse for suicide, the desire for premature 
ith, nor experienced discouragement and disheartenment 


JOHN ALDEN’S HOUSE, DUXBURY, 1653 


THE PILGRIMS ON CLARK’S ISLAND 
(Tablet on the Congregational House, Boston) 


from a perusal of its pages. This Book of books is the hope, 
the inspiration and the great encouragement of all mankind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST L. TUSTIN. 


HO can consider himself an 

intelligent American if he does 
not know something of the consti- 
tution of his country? And who can 
be a patriotic citizen who does not 
walk with Abraham Lincoln along 
his Via Dolorosa? 

Likewise, who can understand 
the development of American ciV- 
ilization unless he knows some- 
thing of the Bible, whose principles 
were the woof for its weaving? 
And who can understand our type 
of life unless he studies the Naza- 
rene whose life is at the center of 
the Bible? 

Surely, now, while we are cele- 
brating the landing of the Pilgrims 
and studying their contribution to 


American life, we cannot, we must not, fail in exalting the 
Word of God, which entered so deeply into their lives. 
Oak Park, Ill. Dr. CARL D. CASE. 


HE mind and soul of any strong people need some 

staple food. There is no adequate, steadfast nutri- 
ment in novelties. The Chinese people for centuries 
have been shaped by their classics, and they owe many 
of their good and evil qualities alike to the age-long 
influence of the books of Confucius and Mencius. The 
Mohammedan races have been molded by the Koran. 
It has given them both their freedom and their en- 
slavement. The staple food of the Pilgrims and their 
descendants was the Bible, and what they were in 
strength and power which the Chinese and Mohammed- 
ans were not they owed to the influence of the Bible 
on their thought and character. If we of today neglect 
their Bible, we shall lose the moral vigor and tone 
which they drew from it. Character, whether in men 
or in nations, is not self-produced nor self-sustained, 
and its deterioration is sure if its means of nutriment 
are neglected. If we really admire the qualities of 
courage and tenacity and righteousness in the Pilgrim 
fathers and want to perpetuate these qualities, we 
shall give the Bible the place in our own lives and 
homes which it had in the “Mayflower.” : 

New York City. Dr. Ropert FE. SPEER. 
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Thank God for Everything q 


A Life of Praise Is the Highest Type of Human Life 
By THOMAS JEFFERSON VILLERS 


Va (s EJOICE always; pray without ceasing; in every- 
thing give thanks: for this is the will of God.” 
The duty of perpetual joy, perpetual prayer and per- 


petual thanksgiving. A life of praise is the highest 
type of human life. God himself is called the blessed (or happy) 
God. To live in unbroken fellowship with him is to enjoy un- 
broken gladness. Continuous joy is possible, therefore, when 
the sense of his love and care is homed in the soul. By un- 
ceasing prayer is meant, not an act, but an attitude; not a 
posture, but a life. This is Tennyson’s teaching when he tells 
us that a triple beatitude is pronounced on all whose lives are 
faithful prayers. We pray without ceasing when we live our 
life under the restraint and inspiration of God’s nearness. 
These two apparent impossibilities—rejoice always and pray 
unceasingly—are united in this third: in everything give 
thanks. As perpetual joy becomes actual when we know the 
love of God, and perpetual prayer becomes actual when we prac- 
tice the presence of God, so perpetual thanksgiving becomes 
actual when we understand the will of God. 


The Bible as a Quarry 


The Biblical Titles of Many Modern Books Prove That Writers Are Familiar with the Bible | 


By WILLIAM 


HATEVER may be the general ignorance of the Bible 

among “average readers,’ and I sometimes suspect 

their ignorance is not confined wholly to the Bible, 

there is no sign today, any more than in past years, 
of the lack of knowledge of the Bible in the minds of those who 
write books. Our contemporary novels, poems and plays al- 
most invariably betray scriptural study. In the best modern 
drama produced in New York last year, “John Ferguson,” the 
entire piece revolves around the family Bible. 

I was thinking the other day of the number of recent 
books whose titles come from the sacred pages. The fact is 
interesting both as showing familiarity with the Bible on the 
part of authors, and as one more bit of proof of the power 
of winged words. Titles are often selected for their hitting 
power; and no phrases anywhere else in literature have such 
accuracy and penetration as those of the Bible. In a few mo- 
ments two or three friends to whom I propounded the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How many modern books with biblical titles can you 
think of?” made out the following list. It has, I think, some- 
thing more than the interest arising from mere curiosity, and 
readers of this article may add to it at their leisurely inclina- 
tion: 

Winston Churchill: 

Country.” 

Louis Tracy: “The Wings of the Morning.” 

Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick: “Salt of the Earth.” 

Lucas Malet: “The Wages of Sin.” 

Mary Wilkins: “The Alabaster Box.” 

A. J. Evans: “A Speckled Bird.” 

Gilbert Parker: “The Seats of the Mighty.” 

R. W. Chambers: ‘‘The Streets of Ascalon.” 

Basil King: “The Street Called Straight.” 

Mary Cholmondeley: “Moth and Rust” and “Red Pottage.” 

Arnold Bennett: ‘These Twain,” ‘Whom God Hath Joined,” 

and “The Old Adam.” 


“The Inside of the Cup” and “A Far 


W. J. Locke: “Where Love Is.” 
Leroy Scott: “To Him That Hath.” 
G. C. Lorimer: “A Wife Out of Egypt.” 


F. L. Packard: 
C. L. Burnham: 
Edith Wharton: 

- of Mirth.” 
Hall Caine: “The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” 


“Greater Love Hath No Man.” 
“Instead .of the Thorn.” 
“The Valley of Decision” and “The House 


LYON PHELPS 


THE BAP 


That will is not capricious or tyrannical, something a 
from human interests, an overriding force to which we 1; 
bend or be broken. If God is love, then the will of God is 
will of love and is constantly working for our good. H 
developing character and capacity, the only abiding ya 
Thus understood, we can say with Frances Ridley Hay 
at a time when her cherished plans were shattered: ‘ 
will of God is delicious.’ We can be thankful when ri 
increase; also when we feel the pinch of poverty. In here 
struggles, Frances E. Willard said, as she ministered to 
down-and-outs: “I’m a better friend than you know, for (tl 
God) I’m hungry too.” Thankful when the tides of he 
are so full that bare existence is a joy; also when we are bh 
tried in the crucible of pain. Thankful when our year is 
spicuously crowned with goodness; also when in our moi 
nous round of toil little hope gleams through our tears. | 
have no other cause for gratitude, we can at least, as 
psalmist twice exhorts us, give thanks at the rene 
of God’s holiness. 


T. Dixon: “The Leopard’s Spots,’ “The Root of Evil,” 
“The Foolish Virgin.” 

V. Kester: “The Just and the Unjust.” D 

W. A. White: “A Certain Rich Man.” 

Mary Johnston: “Hagar.” 

R. Hughes: “The Cup of Fury.” 


“In the Hollow of Her Hand.” 
“The Strength of the Hills.” 
W. R. Lighton: “The Shadow of a Great Rock.” 
H. Croly: “Tarry Thou Till I Come.” 
R. W. Kauffman: “The House of Bondage” and “Th 
of the Beast.” 
R. Dehan: ‘‘Between Two Thieves.” 
M. Crawford: ‘Whosoever Shall Offend.” 
E. Dell: “The Way of.an Eagle.” 
M. R. S. Andrews: “Three Things.” 
C. R. Kennedy: “The Servant in the House.” 
A. C. Benson: “Where No Fear Was.” 
M. Reed: “The Master of the Vineyard.” 
E. A. Robinson: ‘‘The Three Taverns.” 
G. Dane: “First the Blade.” 
J. W. Tompkins: “The Seed of the Righteous.” 
J. Roland: “The Good Shepherd.” 
H. S. M. Hutchinson: “The Clean Heart.” 
M. Deland: “The Hands of Esau” and “Where 
ers Are Few.” 
R. Grant: ‘‘Unleavened Bread.” 
G. Lutz: “A Voice in the Wilderness.” 
M. Sangster: “All the Days of My Life.” 
H: A. Cody: #1f Any Man 'Sin.’ 
J. E. Talmadge: “The House of ese ord 
M. Corelli: “Barabbas. 4 
L. N. Andrews: “Judas Iscariot... 
“GH smith: “The Crown of Life. "Mags 
I. Ostrander: “The Heritage of “€ain: ras 
F. Barclay: “Following the Star.” ° 
A. Barr: “From My Youth OPE, 
BH. Miller: “The Yoke.” | tse" ds. 
M. Hinton: “The Promised Tawa? eRe La . 
Doubtless all who read this list can ‘think of other 
they are all witnesses to the ever-living Book. 
Yale University. 


G. B. McCutcheon: 
F. Wilkinson: 
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UR Baptist newspapers are very interesting these days, 
| with their rising tide of discussion of theological dif- 
| ferences in the denomination. Beware lest the tide 
Sweep us from our moorings and divide our forces and 
enthusiasm in a day of unprecedented opportunity. If we 
id win a world for Christ, to lay as a trophy at his feet, only 
ferted action, undivided enthusiasm, humble reliance upon 
can prevail. These dying peoples on the foreign field care 
for your theological contentions. Such never saved man or 
on yet. To bring them up at this time is like rocking the 
in mid-stream. We Northern Baptists are in the midst of 
‘greatest forward movement in our history. At best it 
long, long pull up-stream to the desired goal. The nations 
zer for the living Saviour, the Bread of Life. Shall we give 
n the stones of controversy? The gospel, iike the Saviour 
gave it, is a living organism. You cannot hammer it like 
en brass into a desired mold. And even if you did, con- 
ably, the next generation will find it alive again and adapt- 
itself to the needs of a new day. 
It all seems very unreal as one returns from the vivid 
es enacted by the side of a modern Jordan in this land of 
en opportunity. -Can you relax from theological debate for 
nile to go over a few of these heart-stirring events? It is 
lay, beautiful as only a sunny day in September among these 
of southern Kiang Si can be. The place is Shong Piang, 
‘tle market town hidden high up among wooded mountains. 
ular preaching of the good news of a Saviour who is Son of 
(has been heard there but a short year. The young preacher- 
her has been a faithful witness in the face of many dis- 
agements and some opposition. Gradually a following has 
| built up of those who are glad to forsake the ubiquitous 
bling table and superstitious worship of multitudinous idols 
Tder to seek the living God. About thirty gave in their 
es as definite seekers. Today the muk sz, or foreign mis- 
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THREE PATRIARCHS OF OUR WORK IN CHINA 


ary, has come, and opportunity will be given to go all the 
| With the Lord in baptism. It is a day long anticipated. 
such thing as a Christian baptism has been witnessed there 
2 the dawn of creation. 

It is now church time. The muk sz, returning from an 
* spent on a near-by hill in preparation for the day, finds 
at fifty typical mountaineers in a little mud-house, by cour- 
| Called a chapel. Most of them are men and boys, the latter 
'€ students in the day school. Perhaps there are a half 
if women. The air seems charged with expectancy. They 
0 themselves in the singing of the hymns. Now they settle 
n to listen to the morning message from the Word. They 
w closely as you open a page from the past and tell them 
Philip and the eunuch in the desert of Judea, and how 
t due preparation and confession of Jesus as Lord and Son 
od they went down into the water and the new convert was 
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A World Prostrate on the Jericho Road 


As the missionary faces his work, he sees Northern Baptists in the midst of the great- 
est forward movement of their history. Shall they divide their forces and lose? Or 
shall they by humble reliance upon God and concerted action win a world for Christ? 


| BY EVERETT S. BURKET 


Preaching’ over, candidates for baptism come forward for 
the final examination. The first witnesses of the saving power 
of the Lord Jesus to be received in this region, it is doubly 
necessary that they be such as to honor the Lord and set a 
good example for others who may follow in the future. What 
sort of an examination should be given? The muk sz feels 
keenly his responsibility. But he also knows that those before 
him are untutored, unlettered mountain folk, representing a 
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WORKERS AT THE DEDICATION OF A NEW CHAPEL 


stage of thought and life absolutely unlike that from which he 
fas come. Surely it is a time for fundamentals. 

But what are fundamentals? Men do not contend for the 
truth. What they argue for is their interpretation of the truth. 
The truth needs no defense in ordinary times and by ordinary 
mortals. It is only when great wrong and great injustice arise 
that truth raises up her defenders, who gladly go even to the 
stake for her sake. Is this such a time? It may seem so when 
one looks at conditions in the industrial and political world. 
The Christianity of today has virile qualities which, if “the 
bond of peace” is kept between brethren, promise great things 
in days immediately ahead for the extension of the kingdom 
throughout the world. Was there ever a day in the history of 
Christianity when men have really taken to heart as they 
have today our Lord’s command to go into ali the world? Is 
it a time for the defense of the gospel when that gospel is im- 
pelling us to rally for the winning of a whole world for our 
Lord? Does truth need defenders when truth has such an en- 
thusiastic following to support and carry her glad tidings to 
a needy, dying generation of men throughout the world? Our 
Baptist forward movement is of God and of a wide-awake, evan- 
gelical Christianity. Why, then, talk of differences in interpre- 
tation when such a task for such a Saviour is challenging us. 
The fundamental thing today in our great denomination is the 
job in hand. To stop in the midst of the fulfillment of our 
Lord’s express command to discuss differences of interpretation 
is dishonoring and forsaking our Commander-in-chief in the 
very time of leading us forward to battle. We have promised 
the Lord to raise that one hundred million to help meet present 
demands, especially in our so-called foreign fields. What will 
these multitudes think—nay, what are many of them thinking 
now, when they see us turning aside from this task in order 
to open again questions, contention over which has retarded 
the spread of the gospel from the time of our Lord till now? 

We seem to have wandered far from Shong Piang and that 
‘Sunday morning examination of new converts to the Lord 
Jesus. But in reality we have not. The carrying forward of 
such work as that going on at Shong Piang and at the many 
other Shong Piangs, actual and potential, throughout the non- 
Christian world, hinges largely upon how our Christian con- 
stituency faces this day of challenge and opportunity. Only 
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Some Recent Fiction 


“West Wind Drift.’ 


By George Barr McCutcheon. 
Company. 


The “Doraine,” a great steamship, sails from a South Amer- 
ican port during the war and is never heard from again. This 
book purports to tell the story of the lost ship. She is ren- 
dered helpless by explosives hidden within her by German 
fiends, and drifts for many days until she finally brings up on 
an island that is uncharted and unvisited. Here her passengers 
and crew—700 all told—land and proceed to build themselves 
homes and to set up a government. The hero of the story, who 
becomes the governor of the colony, is a young fellow who left 
port as a stowaway on the “Doraine.” Besides being almost 
impossibly efficient, he wins the love of the most attractive and 
wealthiest young woman among the passengers. In the entire 
improbability of the story lies much of its charm. No one can 
complain of a dull page, and the reader is constantly on the 
qui vive as to what is coming next. It has the vitality and 
sweep which we have come to expect in everything that Mr. 
McCutcheon writes. 


New York: Dodd, Mead and 


‘“*Highacres.’’ 


By Jane D. Abbott. 
$1.75 net. 


While Jerry, a girl, is the central figure in this story, it 
is a book for both boys and girls. The reader is introduced 
to a group of young folks at Highacres, a school, and watches 
the different characters as they unfold and take shape. Jerry 
will be the favorite, for she has exceptional charm; but others 
will establish a valid claim to admiration. Mrs. Abbott has 
proved that a story can be made intensely interesting and at 
the same time present high ideals and act as an incentive to 
the best kind of living. 


Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Company. 


“The Poems of Robert Burns.’’ 


Edited by Jas. L. Hughes. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $3 net. 


It is said that just before his death Burns expressed a 
wish that he had destroyed many of his poems. This collec- 
tion contains the best that Burns wrote. We believe that it 
will be found highly satisfactory by those who recognize the 
true greatness of Burns, but dislike the indelicacy of some of 
his poems. Here are brought together his religious, ethical and 
brotherhood poems as well as many of his love songs. The 
compiler has greatly enhanced the value of the volume by pre- 
senting more than 100 illustrations of places and things con- 
nected with Burns’ life from photographs taken by the editor. 
We can hardly imagine a more satisfactory volume of Burns 
for the home than this. 


“A Tenderfoot Bride.’’ 

By Clarice E. Richards. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

This story, founded upon real experiences, tells of the days 
when a ranch of 80,000 acres was no curiosity, and when prairie 
dogs and coyotes abounded. The young bride who came from 
the East to all the strangeness of ranch life writes of cow- 
boys and blizzards and peculiar neighbors and “bad” men and 
the many phases of life with which she had been entirely un- 
familiar up to this time. Those days have passed, and it is 
well that such books as this should be written as records of 
the factors which went into the making of the great West. 
The story is told simply and interestingly. 


“A Poor Wise Man.” 


‘ BEY, Mary Roberts Rinehart. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
any. 


Stories dealing with industrial conflicts are no novelty, but 
we rarely find a book of this class presenting an intelligent 
study of the clash between labor and capital in a form that 
commands the interest of those who read a story for the story’s 
sake. The “purpose” novel usually fails to be entertaining. In 
this book Mrs. Rinehart has accomplished the difficult task of 
combining instruction with entertainment. The love story 
has tremendous appeal, and her analysis of the antagonism be- 
tween employers and employed is judicial and keen. Anthony 
Cardew is typical of a fast-disappearing class of employers who 
are pig-headed and intolerant and who propose to “run their 
own business” without reference to public sentiment or the 
wishes of their employés. Doyle and Akers are representa- 


tives of the worst in labor circles. Lily Cardew has a cou 
part in any number of parlor socialists, who know nothir) 
the real life of business and who are appalled when they; 
the logical results of their theorizing. Young Cameron, ] 
headed, loyal, unafraid of rich or poor, is one of the fj 
characters in modern fiction. The book is commended t 
who enjoy a good story or who would read illuminating | 
ment on existing industrial problems. 


“The Black Knight.’ 


By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick and Crosbie Garsten. 
Henry Holt and Company. 


Just why this title should be given to this story is 
clear. The hero of the story is a young Englishman yw) 
father victimized a large number of people and then comm 
suicide when about to be arrested. The young man go¢ 
Canada to make his fortune, and after working in the w 
fields and in a livery stable he takes a position in a | 
There he stumbles. Then the story shifts somewhat abrit 
to a young woman, and later on these two are brought tog¢ 
in Paris. By far the most gripping parts of the book are 
dealing with Canadian life. The lights and shadows are | 
placed, and we are not surprised to learn that Mr. Garsten 
tried that which he so vividly describes. The story is su 
have a wide reading. 


New ° 


. 


“The Lonely House.’’ 
By Belloc Lowndes. New York: George H. Doran Compan} 
The house is on the mountain overlooking Monte c 

and the inmates are an Italian count and his wife and ¢ 

man servant. To this house comes an English girl, | 
paying guest, to recuperate from the strain of war work. | 

first impression made upon the visitor is unpleasant. 1 

is something in the manner of the hostess, in the peculiar 

of the maid, and in the very atmosphere of the place wi 
troubles and depresses the young girl. A young Scotet 
and an elderly Frenchman who have been her traveling } 
panions from Paris, stay by and prove their loyal andj 
selfish friendship. The plot is not involved, but in its un) 
ing it grips the reader strongly. Those who have a tast 
mystery stories cannot afford to miss reading this book. | 


“City of Endless Night.’ 


By Milo Hastings. 
$1.75 net. 


This piece of imaginative literature assumes a second 3 
war and then a Germany which is confined to a mighty Béi 
Here the people—300,000,000 souls—live on different levels) 
all under one vast roof that is practically bomb-proof. i 
city is protected from its enemies by the “ray,” whieh 1 
death to all who approach. Into this city a young Amey 
chemist finds his way, passing for a German chemist who! ! 
had found dead and whose clothing and identification car! 
had taken. It is an ingenious bit of work and is of compe: 
interest. , 


- 


New York: Dodd, Mead and Com" 


“Stronger Than HlIs Sea.’’ 4 
By Robert Watson. New York: George H. Doran Compan; 
The title is obscure, but there is nothing mysterious # 

the book. Sandy Porter, the hero, is the son of a drunt 

who dies when the boy is only five years old, leaving the fai 
in poverty. Sandy is attractive as a boy and grows ir) 
manly man. From boyhood he loves a girl far above hi) 

social position, and the course of this love story is one 0: 

most interesting features of the book. Those who are intert 

in people and like to read of character in its shaping ! 
enjoy this wholesome book. 
v 

‘“‘Rose O’ the Sea.’”’ a i 
By Countess Barecynska. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compa / 
This is a romance of a familiar type, with what may’ 

haps fairly be called an unusual ending. It is so well writ 

that one may easily spend a few pleasant hours in its 
pany. The heroine is a foundling cast up on the English ¥ 
after a shipwreck. Following an idyllic childhood in the 
try, she goes to London to sell flowers and there meets a yy 
and pleasure-loving baronet to whom, in order to pleas¢? 

father, she becomes engaged. The rest of the book is a 

ture of tragedy and love. The young woman’s thought 0 KK 
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me interest. She says: “I like to get out into the open, 
| by myself; and then something inside me talks to the 
thing all round me. I’m little and It’s big. It’s a bigness 
‘sn’t frightening. Only comforting. You feel as if God’s let- 
you creep up into his sleeve and nestle there. In Sidey 
tI couldn’t get out of doors like that, but at night I used to 
put of the window and look up into the sky and speak to it. 
t the feeling of bigness and God that way.” 


jet and the Piper.’’ 

y Kathleen Norris. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

the title is poor, but the book itself is admirable and is 
secoming a prime favorite with readers of fiction. Har- 
s handicapped by a love affair which dates back to her 
} but she shows fine qualities of character under severe 
| The author has exceptional skill in giving her characters 
y. They live and move and have a real being for the 
ir. The action is constant and natural. Taken all in all, 
ia work that will enhance the enviable reputation of the 
|r, and that is saying much. 


i: Girl Allve.’’ 
f Martin Anderson Nexo. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 


; is not easy to discover just what it is in this story that 
ands the interest so strongly. There is no plot, little of 
omantic, and the life portrayed is ignorant and sordid. 
ithe story of a little girl from her birth—out of wedlock 
the time when she goes out to service. She is neither 
mor fiend. One likes her because of her courage and her 
(ion to those whom she loves. Ditte, the old grandmother, 
uars Peter stand out especially clear among the many 
icters of the story. The author is making a strong im- 
on not only upon his Danish countrymen, but upon those 
‘ead him in translations. 


| Captives.” 

)’ Hugh Walpole. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

‘t least one reader of this story finished it with mingled 
‘zs of admiration and dislike. The finished literature work- 
ip, the careful study of a religious sect, the delineation of 
icter, all make the book of exceptional interest to the 
latful reader. Maggie, one of the “captives,” is fascinatingly 
, the usual. Taken as a whole, she is not very attractive. It 
iy her honesty and courage which win for her the admira- 
if the reader. When her courage leads her to despise the 
ations of society, not to say the moral law, one’s admira- 
§ sadly shattered. Not one representative of sane and 
ie religion is found in the book. Possibly the author does 
elieve in the existence of that type. We cannot believe 
{nglish society is fairly represented either by the fanati- 
of some of Mr. Walpole’s characters or by the formalism 
\fallowness of others. 


' James Hay, Jr. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

is is not a book to be read on the instalment plan. At 
ery beginning the reader faces the murder of a young 
a, and then hurries on, breathlessly, to discover who com- 
| the crime. During the progress of the story the reader’s 
jions will center upon first one person and then another; 
> doubt if any large number will suspect the real criminal 
he very end. If you wish a book to read upon the rail- 
ain or when time hangs heavy upon your hands, get 
ue.” 


jon of the Windermere.” 

Evah McKowan. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

ay story that has to do with the open has friends in ad- 
‘of the actual reading. A large group of people, city- 
iTS very largely, enjoy reading about the mountains and 
‘8 and ranches and mines and big trees and coyotes and 
| of the big spaces. It ought not to be difficult to write 
11 book, but it is not easy to write an outstanding book 
3 Or any other kind. “Graydon of the Windermere” is 
ut it is not exceptional. We are introduced to the regu- 
rancher, a young man who has come from the effete 
the beautiful young woman, the villain, the great moun- 
the horses, and all that goes to make up an orthodox 
Mscene. The only character out of the common is “Doc,” 
vable old drunkard who is able to give up liquor only 
he can find someone who will join him in denying self, 
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if it be no more than giving up tea. 


The story is enjoyable 
if not great. 


“Cloudy Jewell.” 


By Grace Livingston Hill (Lutz). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


The reader is sure to fall in love with Aunt Julia—or, as 
the adoring nephew and niece call her, Cloudy Jewell; and this 
Same nephew and niece are sure to be prime favorites. What 
is somewhat surprising in a present-day novel is that the story 
presents a strong plea for old-fashioned religion—religion that 
differentiates between the life of a Christian and the life of a 
non-Christian. It is a wholesome story, touched with humor 
and yet treating serious things reverently and with strong 
appeal. 


“Wang, the Ninth.” 


By B. L. Putnam Weale. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
$1.25 net. 


In a story like “Wang, the Ninth,” it is important that 
the historical background shall be trustworthy. Of this we 
are assured by the experience of the author, who has spent 
the greater part of his life in China. Wang is a poor boy 
who is taken into the employ of a foreigner, and who at the 
time of the Boxer rebellion is sent by his master to the ap- 
proaching army of relief. His trustworthiness, loyalty and 
courage are all tested during this excursion, and the reader is 
relieved when the errand is successfully accomplished and Wang 
is safe with his master again. 


“Penny Plaln.’ 

By O. Douglas. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Those who enjoy a comfortable story, one without scandal 
or murder or adventure by fire or flood, will do well to secure 
“Penny Plain” at once. The scene is laid in a quiet country 
village, to which comes an “Honorable Lady” who has grown 
sick of fashionable life and of the constant round of gayety. 
Jean, the heroine, is a charming character. The boys, the dog, 
the people of the village, the rich but lonely old man, the 
nobleman who has only to see Jean to fall in love with her— 
all these are well worth knowing and all wear an air of reality. 
It is a comfort to read a book that records the simple annals 
of a quiet neighborhood—a book that leaves no bad taste in 
the mouth. Everything moves so smoothly and the descrip- 
tion is so’ quiet and unostentatious that it is only when the 
story is done that the reader realizes to the full the artistic 
skill of the author. 


“The Chinese Coat.” 

By Jennette Lee. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a strange and somewhat weird story of the fas- 
cination which a certain Chinese coat had for Eleanor More. 
It almost led her to what seemed a most foolish investment. 
Because she and her husband had their way to make, she re- 
sisted the temptation, and when, later on, her husband tried 
to buy the coat for her, it had been sold. After many years, 
and when wealth had come to them, Mr. and Mrs. More make 
a pilgrimage to China to find the duplicate of this coat. In a 
Buddhist temple in a remote village the quest ends. 


“The White Moth.” 


By Ruth Murray Underhill. New York: Moffat, Yard and 
Company. 


The young man comes back. That is the heart of this 
pleasant story which tells of a youth who fails and of a maiden 
who makes good. That the failure is turned into a success is 
due in large part to the young woman, who has loved the 
failure and who continues to love him when he has fought the 
good fight and has won. 


“She Who Was Helena Cass.’’ 

By Lawrence Rising. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

An American girl and her mother register at a little hotel 
in an out-of-the-way mountain village of Spain. They occupy 
separate rooms for the night, and when morning comes the 
girl has disappeared, leaving not a trace. A successful author 
who has fallen in love with the girl after a single meeting 
finally takes up the search and brings it to a successful issue. 
The story is interesting not only because of the mystery sur- 
rounding the girl’s disappearance, but in its psychology. Can 
a woman lose her virtue and still feel no sense of shame? It 
is said that this is the author’s first story, and as such it 
promises much for his future work. 
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“The Thread of Flame.” 

By Basil King. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2 net. 

At the heart of this story is the fact of lost personality 
coming about through something like shell-shock. The hero 
came to himself in mid-o¢ean and did not know who he was, 
what he had been doing or where he was going. But some- 
thing warned him against too close friendship with a woman 
who attracted him. So the story moves through a tangle of 
misunderstandings until hard work and time effect a cure. Then 
comes the solution. A good story, skilfully told and holding 
undivided interest, comes at length to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. This is not the best work Basil King has done, but 
neither is it unworthy. 


“The Valley of the Giants.’’ 

By Peter B. Kyne. New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 

This is a new and inexpensive edition of a popular book. 
Mr. Kyne, as our readers know, has a most felicitous style, and 
this book of life in the open is one of the best that has come 
from his pen. 


A Correction 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, calls our at- 
tention to the fact that in the Children’s Book Number of THE 
Baprist we gave the Houghton Mifflin Company credit for 
one of its best children’s books—“Why the Chimes Rang,” by 
Raymond MacDonald Alden. 


A World Prostrate on the Jericho Road 


(Continued from page 1485) 
hearty, concerted action and loving ministry will win these 
precious peoples. Argument and dispute, indulged in through- 
out the dark days of Christianity gone before, have never evan- 
gelized a world for Christ. Christian forbearance, Spirit-filled 
activity and large-hearted codperation are what the day calls for. 

Let us look again at these simple-hearted folk and follow 
them through the day. Inwardly praying for light and that he 
may keep to that which is elemental and basic, the missionary 
turns to the group one by one. They are then asked, not, 
What is your conception of the atonement? but, Have you re- 
pented of your sins, and do you believe that Christ, cleanses 
and saves you from them? Not, What is your theory of in- 
spiration of the Bible? but, Do you accept its teachings as 
God’s will for you, and will you do your best, by his grace, to 
make them active in your daily life? Not, What is your inter- 
pretation of the Trinity? but, Do you believe in God as your 
heavenly Father, Jesus as God’s Son, your Saviour, the Holy 
Spirit as your helper and guide? Not, What do you believe 
about prayer? but, Do you pray, and how often? Not, What is 
your view as to an individual gospel or a social gospel? but, 
Will you do your share not only in making the gospel active 
in your own life and that of others, but also in cooperating 
with the chureh in every undertaking to transform the con- 
ditions of people and community? Not, What are your ideas 
about Christ? but, Do you accept him as your Lord, and will 
you seek to live him before the world? Not, What is your 
thought as God’s method of creation? but, Do you trust in God, 
the Creator? 

Thirteen are accepted for baptism. Aside from the five stu- 
dents, none are educated. But they know the Lord Jesus as 
Saviour, which is knowledge not to be despised. Here is an 
innkeeper, father of a large and still growing family. He has 
a vision of his entire family as children of one Father and one 
Lord. He even asks that his babe in arms and the six-year-old 
boy at his side be accepted, along with himself, his stalwart son 
and blind daughter. (His wife is sick, or she would come also.) 
The three latter are welcomed, and the little ones committed to 
the care of the Lord till such time as they may be able to de- 
cide for themselves. Then there is Tet Lung Pak, over sixty, 
a man with a “past.” He has been an opium smoker, a gam- 
bler, and everything else that is bad in Chinese life. But since 
first hearing the gospel over a year ago, he has become a 
changed man. It is current talk on the market place, the dif- 
ference between the old and new in his life. Little blind Ki 
Nyuk, above mentioned, cannot see you, but the light on her 
face bespeaks inner life which is by no means visionless. 
Though a timid little thing, her answers come with a joyous 
note. Here is Tsun Min and wife, both nearly sixty. They 
tell of peace and joy, new found, that have the sort of ring to 


.we ought to be plowing deep furrows. 
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warm the heart. (The old mother, over eighty, also belie 
but is quite feeble and fearful of the river.) What to doy 
feeble-minded and dumb A Miu puzzles one for a short ti 
Abnormal ever since an illness when he was four, he has alw 
manifested a lively aversion to idols. But when he heard 
gospel for the first time six months ago, he immediately sho: 
interest. Now he is slowly beginning to talk and even has 
tered the mission day school, where he is making Po 
Then there are three sons and the wife of an earlier con 
baptized at Changning over a year ago. 
There is something singularly impressive about these ri: 
side baptisms. Students heading the way with banners . 
flags flying, the missionary in his long black robe coming n 
with a long string of candidates and members following, 
people on the market have no doubt of our purpose. Gamb) 
tables, booths, stores, are soon deserted, and a veritable m 
tude comes streaming behind to seek a favorable spot at 
river from which to see the strange sights. A short servic 
held at which “Happy Day” is sung, the account of Jesus’ 
tism is read, prayer is offered by the pastor, and a short { 
made to the onlookers by the foreigner on the significance 
the ceremony. Then, with the missionary leading the way, 
candidates step down into the river two by two. The cou 
of all the new Christians is surprising, for the Chinese of 
hills are fearful of the river, only a few children now 
then being seen playing in the water. It takes the cou 
that comes from the presence of the Lord to face the wi 
and the large crowd of village folk that look on, many y 
ridicule. 
In the afternoon the Lord’s supper is observed ' 
for the first time in the community. It is a feast of good th 
for their souls, and they partake with reverent quietness { 
tells of having grasped the inner meaning of this beau 
ordinance. Surely it has been a great day for Shong Pi; 
These people would. never have heard of a Saviour if lk 
Baptists had not answered their Macedonian cry! But ¥ 
of the further development of this promising work at Sh 
Piang? And what about the countless other places of 
promise throughout the Macedonian fields? And shall we 
tinue to shut our ears to the insistent plea of number 
strategic centers in which, in this twentieth century after 
Lord gave his command, no preacher has yet entered to | 
his evangelizing message. The answer to these and 0 
questions of like import rests with those who already have 
blessing and who also have, by the grace of God, the 4 
to help spread it. We have been scratching the surface m4 
Only so can we in! 


a harvest adequate to the needs. 
Brethren of the Northern Baptist Convention, the tim 
exactly ripe for your best efforts out here where you Kh 
sent us. Scattered and few are we. But you have sent: 
We would be nowhere else. The high cost of living, felt eve 
these remote parts, and the losses due to exchange have 1 
missionary work doubly expensive. ‘Therefore, if work alr 
started is to be held, not to mention advances that mus 
made unless we would see the door of opportunity shut int 
faces, we must gird ourselves for sturdier efforts, closer cooy’ 
tion and more complete surrender to the will of God thani 
have ever done before. There is much dissension in e 
other realm at home today. Let not that same spirit sprea' 
our churches. Today at home we see a falling off in pr 
tion in the labor world. Let not that spirit undermine 
productiveness of the churches of Jesus Christ. ‘This is }! 
day of special opportunity. The world is looking to you. , 
much of the Christ-spirit have you to meet the crisis? / 
not controversy draw you aside from Macedonian fields of 
the Spirit leads. A whole world has been left sore-stri( 
and prostrate on the Jericho road. Sin and separation 
the living God have done it. Shall we pass by on the 
side in argument with one another over theological issues? 
shall we, by the sufficient grace of our God, “with all lowli? 
and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing one anothe |! 
love,” uniting our forces heart to heart and hand to h 
hasten to “preach the gospel to the poor, . heal 
broken-hearted, . . . preach deliverance to the captives 
covering of sight to the blind, set at liberty them that 
bruised and preach the acceptable year of the Lo?’ 
Our Lord calls us to our task. Respond, then, we must 1 
will. 
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WARREN G. HARDING 
‘HE wholesomeness of American 
._ democracy as well as a practical 
lication of the great principle of keep- 
. church and state separate is well 
istrated in the church 
mberships of the _ presi- 
its. Since the beginning 
_ the American Republic, 
larger denominations and 
‘eral of the smaller have 
-n honored by having mem- 
s of their churches elected 
the highest office in the 
.d. It is therefore a mat- 
_ of justifiable denomina- 
nal pride that the line of 
jeession now falls to Bap- 
3s. For more than a quar- 


| of a century Senator 
tren G. Harding, who on 
reh 4, 1921, will begin his 
veer as the twenty-ninth 
/sident of the United States 
America, has been a Bap- 
4. The fact that he began 
' religious life in another 
1omination and later joined 
Baptist church would seem 
indicate that he became a 
\ptist by conviction. In a 
vent interview, reported in 
| daily press, he evidenced 
! hesitancy in stating that 
> belonged to the freest 
rch in America.” 
(he career of Senator Hard- 
§ presents a remarkable ex- 
‘ple of a man who began 
climb of the proverbial 
ider at the bottom and, as 
many other famous men, 
instakingly and_persever- 
‘sly worked his way to the 
His father served in 
'» Union Army during those 
‘bulent years of the Civil 
ir, and the son has evidently inherited 
it patriotism which preserved the Union 
1 broke the chains of slavery. After 
iduating from the village school in 
ooming Grove, Ohio, where he was 
m, he entered Ohio Central College. 
ice the family income was insufficient, 
ator Harding, like so many other 
Miring youths, had to earn his educa- 
n by working on farms and on the 
W railroad which was then being built 
rough that section of the state. Upon 
f college graduation, he taught school 
d then began his career in journalism, 
Which he has had such conspicuous 
cess. He purchased the Star, a dimin- 
‘ve newspaper in Marion, Ohio, at that 
ae a town of only 4000 people. Today 
S$ publication is a prosperous, influen- 
‘l newspaper in a city of 30,000 inhabi- 
its. It has an enormous circulation 
d is quoted more often than any other 
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paper outside the great American cities. 
Its brilliant success, its high ideals as 
a newspaper, and its great influence are 


due to the untiring devotion, energy, 
initiative, resourcefulness and unim- 
peachable character of its owner. The 


president of one of the largest manufac- 
turing enterprises in Marion summarizes 
Senator Harding’s business career as fol- 
lows: “The life of Senator Harding is 
an open book, showing his development 
from young manhood to mature years, 
from a position of obscurity to one of 
prominence, from comparative poverty 
to reasonable affluence, and on no page 
of that book is there a line that his best 
friend could wish obliterated.” 

His political career has been similarly 
successful as well as notable. He has 
served two terms as a member of the 
Ohio State Legislature and one term as 
lieutenant-governor of Ohio, and is now 


nearing the close of his first term as 
United States senator from Ohio. His 
wide knowledge, his varied experience 
with men and affairs, his extensive 
travels in Europe, in Hawaii and through- 
out America, his work on the 
Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, his friendship and inti- 
mate association with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, have given 
him a comprehensive grasp 
of the great problems, both 
domestic and foreign, national 
and international, with which 
he will have to deal, and have 
made him well qualified for 
the important service to 
which the nation has called 
him. 

Senator Harding is a man 
of rare poise and calm, de- 
liberate judgment. He is 
blessed with a commanding 
presence, a pleasing manner 
and ae genial disposition 
which instantaneously win 
esteem and command respect. 
While returning from _ the 
Baptist conference at Winona 
Lake last September, the 
writer happened to be on the 
train to which Senator Hard- 
ing’s private car had been 
attached. In the evening the 
tables in the dining car wsre 
cleared away and a reception 
was held in honor of Senator 
and Mrs. Harding which 
proved to be one of the most 
delightful occasions in the 
lives of all the travelers on 
the train. There were several 
children in the sleeping car 
who as long as they live will 
remember Pres, Harding as a 
kindly, lovable gentleman who 
took each of them in his 
arms just before they retired for the 
night. 

Is the president-elect a religious man? 
His pastor, Dr. T. H. McAfee of the Trin- 
ity Church of Marion, Ohio, on whose 
board of trustees Senator Harding has 
served as a member for nearly twenty- 
tive years, thus speaks of his religious 
life: “Senator Harding has a _ strong 
sense that Jesus Christ is his personal 
Saviour. Through this conviction he 
comes to realize also that part of Chris- 
tianity is expressed in the relations of 
men to each other. He is a very wor- 
shipful man. No one seems more com- 
pletely to enter into the service. Once 
when I visited him in Washington he 
took me to church with him on Sunday 
morning. It was a help to sit beside a 
man who gave me so much the sense of 
worship. He is always at church Sunday 
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International Uniform Lesson 
for December | 2 


WHAT THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS 
LIKE 


Matthew 13:44-58. pet Text: Romans 


By Joun A, EARL 


The Lesson Text 

When banks were unknown, money 
and jewels were buried in the ground for 
safekeeping. The ethics of buying the 
field while concealing the motive is not 
discussed. It is an incident of the par- 
able and has no bearing upon the truth 
which the parable is designed to teach. 
The precious pearl teaches the same 
truth from a different angle. The drag- 
net had often been used by the fisher- 
men disciples. They had frequently sort- 
ed the catch by throwing back into the 
lake eels, toads, mud-turtles and other 
refuse of the waters. Therefore, to the 
question of Jesus, “Do ye understand all 
these things?” they readily answered, 
“Yes, Lord.” They may have understood 
the framework of the parables, but it is 
not so clear that they understood the 
application. The reference to the scribes 
becoming disciples is somewhat obscure, 
put it probably means that the seribe 
whose chief work was to interpret the 
Scriptures would have some new things 
to teach when he became a disciple. 


The Lesson Taught 
The worth and the width of the king- 
dom of God are two of the prime lessons. 


Worth 

The recognition and appreciation of 
values are illustrated by the parables of 
the treasure and pearl, The man who 
sold everything he owned in order to buy 
the field, and the man who exchanged his 
entire estate for one pearl evidently were 
convinced that the things bought were 
worth the price. Failure to appreciate 
the value of things is the prime cause of 
many business disasters, and neglect to 
develop the power of judging compara- 
tive values lies at the root of much fruit- 
less living. Great cities of brick and 
stone are built, and men like Nebuchad- 
nezzar boast about Babylon. But if with 
all the building character is neglected, of 
what value is it? 

Jesus tried in the parables of the treas- 
ure and pearl to impress upon his hear- 
ers the incomparable value of the king- 
dom of God. Paul, who is the best in- 
terpreter of Jesus, defines the kingdom 
of God as righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Spirit. _ According to 
Jesus, the kingdom of God on earth is the 
government of God administered else- 
where in the universe, but also in force 
on this planet. Can anyone imagine 4 
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thing of greater value than the kingdom 
of God? Is not righteousness a pearl of 
great price? A life, a home, a business, 
without righteousness are intrinsically 
worthless. It is righteousness which 
gives value to human life because right- 
eousness is the foundation of character, 
the stabilizer. of government, the glory 
of home, and the guarantee of busi- 
ness success. A man with the righteous- 
ness of Christ (not mere legal righteous- 
ness) is rich beyond words to tell, even 
though poor in this world’s goods. 

But add to righteousness all the other 
elements of the kingdom of God and the 
value is beyond computation. Peace and 
joy and love and every other good thing 
in the world belong to the kingdom of 
God. The value therefore is supreme. 
How can men with business sense be led 
to see this? By a daily demonstration 
on the part of men who call themselves 
Christians. If righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Spirit are the vital and 
incomparable values of life, the man of 
the world will naturally wonder why 
those who call themselves Christians do 
not invest more largely in such stock. If 
the pearl of peace and poise is so price- 
less, why do not more Christians show 
their appreciation by possessing it? 


Width 

The dragnet illustrates another side of 
the kingdom of God. The kingdom is no 
narrow affair, Wherever confusion 
concerning the church and kingdom is 
found, it can be traced back to this point. 
The church is a selection, and the king- 
dom is a collection. The symbol of the 
church might well be a fishing-rod, but 
the symbol of the kingdom is a dragnet. 
In other words, the church is a segrega- 
tion and the kingdom is an aggregation; 
or, leaving illustrations out, the kingdom 
is the church plus. The church should 
always be separate from the state, but 
the kingdom must dominate the state. 
All good government is an expression of 
the kingdom of God; all good will among 
men and nations is a principle of the 
kingdom of God; every advance toward 
a sane and sober world is an advance 
of the kingdom of God. The United 
States government, so far as it is carried 
on in harmony with the will of God, is 
the kingdom of God, and it is the busi- 
ness of every Christian citizen to make 
it altogether the kingdom of God. The 
United States is like the dragnet. Every- 
thing is found in the U. S. A. The loan 
shark and other sharks of the business 
world, the bootlegging devil-fish, the octo- 
pus of greed known as profiteer, and in- 
numerable other unclean animals, big 
and little, have been gathered into the 
generous proportions of our national net 
together with the best people in the 
world. and constitute our citizenship. 
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The kingdom of God is wide. Tt 
church is necessarily narrow. The churc 
of God is a family, each member bein 
born of God. The kingdom of God is 
state. Speaking broadly, the universe | 
the kingdom of God, and the earth is | 
province of that kingdom, The proving 
has been in rebellion against the gover. 
ment a long time, but it was the pray¢ 
of our Lord that the kingdom of Gc 
might come on earth as it is in heave) 
Christ died on the cross in order that tk 
world might be reconciled to God. Jesu) 
however, intimates in the parable of tt 
dragnet that a mixture of good and ev 
will continue until the end of the ag 
when judgment will make a final separ) 
tion between the good and the evil. Bi 
because a final cleansing of the dragni 
is promised at the judgment, sit not id) 
by waiting for that time to come. Talk| 
a hand in sorting the “catch” until th) 
angels of judgment appear. 


Concerts—Christmas Especiall) 
By F. F. PETERSON 


HAT kind of a Christmas celebratio| 

shall we have?—this is a perenni/ 
question, That there must be one is ge) 
erally accepted. But it need not bea pe. 
functory affair. It may be an occasion- 
an occasion for the recognition in | 
proper manner of our Lord’s birthday, f¢ 
the bringing to the church of crowds ( 
people who seldom worship, and for th 
expression of the joy and gratitude s 
real in many Christian hearts. 
How shall this be done? Go back {| 
the annual meeting of your church scho 
where the committees are formed and a) 
point a committee which shall have : 
charge all concerts and programs of sp 
cial days for the whole year. Those Z| 
ing on such a committee should becom 
specialists, keeping scrap-books to be use 
; 

; 

; 


for reference from year to year and f¢ 
the filing of suggestive material used t 
other schools or organizations. 4 

Shall we make the Christmas sto 


big enough in religious and education: 
appeal to have the right of way on thé 
Sunday night? Why not? Of cours) 
there are some exceptions to the role 
rule, but usually such a plan is practi 
able. The church will gain by such | 
recognition, and the school program — 
have a wider acceptance. Be 

What programs are best? Certainly ni 
those which use children for “exhibitior 
purposes, as is so frequently the case, a 4 
quite as certainly not those of chea 
music and insipid and feeble rhym 
which so completely engage the attenti 
of many music houses grinding out th 
cutrageous stuff. é 

Some adventurous spirits use pagean 
to make vivid the fact and meaning | 
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THE RETIRING FUND 


it our state convention at Coldwater, 
jiscovered that the brethren from the 
/al and town churches were feeling bad 
ut the retiring fund. They claim that 
‘f beyond the reach of a majority of 
(pastors. They were told that in help- 
i) to raise the $1,000,000 they were help- 
i to provide money to care for all Bap- 
t: pastors who will be in future need, 
al they fear that this plan is not to be 
eh out. They believe that every pas- 
t' should receive a pension irrespective 
chis position or income. If they are 
rstaken, they should be enlightened. If 
ty are right, something should be done. 
N minister should be refused help be- 
cise he has a little money from some 
‘er source, nor should our aged minis- 
ts suffer the humiliation of the present 
q3stions that are, so I am told, asked 
tore aid is granted. Their record of 
vice should entitle all our veterans to 
i sure and sufficient support in old 
a2. Nothing would more surely encour- 
1s young men to enter the ministry than 
» assurance of a respectable living 
ger retiring. The retiring fund is fine 
those of us who can afford it, but let 
provide for those who cannot, 

Yours for the men who work and suffer 
i silence, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


NARROWNESS OF VISION 


fuE Baptist is to be congratulated 
m having an open forum. Here is 
ie. an opportunity for religious people 
‘eaent and, if desired, to discuss their 
‘ious views on different subjects. This 
ibeing done generally in a fine Chris- 
in spirit. Sometimes as I have glanced 
sr the contributions that have appeared 
tating to the subject of fundamentals, I 
bre been reminded of an expression 
tde a number of years ago by Dr. H. L. 
\.\yland, formerly editor of the National 
le who said that many a man 
’med to say to himself, “Orthodoxy is 
| doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy.” 
‘Not long since I heard a sermon de- 
Ved to the contention that the creation 
¢the world was performed in six literal 
Crs of twenty-four hours each. This 
t» speaker said because a day meant 
tenty-four hours. He made no refer- 
€2e to Genesis 1:5, where the word 
“iy” occurs twice, once evidently mean- 
; twelve hours and once twenty-four 
ars. Nor did the speaker refer to 
esis 2:4—“in the day that Jehovah 
d made earth and heaven”’—where the 
rd “day” means at least six days of 
enty-four hours each. This man did 
. €riticize those who believe that cre- 
‘On was performed in six periods of 
tie; but I have heard of persons who 
carded others as wicked unbelievers 
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C. S. KNIGHT. 


HE editors of THe Baptist are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 


this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EpITors. 


who did not believe in a literal six days 
of twenty-four hours each. 

Rev. Johnston Myers of Chicago re- 
cently commented on this narrowness of 
vision on the part of some Christians in 
interpreting the Bible. In part he said 
as follows: “There are some people who 
presume to know everything about the 
Bible. There is only one opinion, and 
that is their own opinion. There is only 
one interpretation, and that is the inter- 
pretation with which they agree. They 
openly say that you do not know the 
Bible or love the Bible unless you agree 
with them. They make a mistake, and 
they misunderstand the place of the Bible 
in the world. It may be compared to a 
mountain with such a variety of beauty 
and riches that the people see it from 
different angles and with different dis- 
positions. Some emphasize the flowers 
which grow on the mountains; others, the 
trees; others, the rocks or minerals. The 
mountain is so big and rich that no one 
can see it all. It is like a musical instru- 
ment from which one person gets music 
of one kind, and another person, music 
of a different variety. It is like an 
abundant feast where the people choose 
the food which meets their needs. We 
should remember that there are prayer- 
ful, studious, honest thinkers who may 
disagree with us.” 


San Diego, Cal. JAMES P. CADMAN. 


WHY NOT BY-LAWS? 


One thing that is lacking in a Baptist 
church is adequate organization. The 
business of the church is done, when done 
at all, in a most unbusinesslike manner; 
system is unknown and goes unsought. 
Trustees fail to discharge their trust, 
deacons fail to ‘“deak,” as Billy Sunday 
would say. Democracy, the ancient pride 
of Baptists, is suffered to lapse, and in 
its stead autocracy rises to dictate the 
flim-flam policies of the church. Impor- 
tant acts are performed in the name of 
the church of which the church as a 
body knows nothing. It’s about the only 
way anything can be done, so the pastor 
falls in line or seizes the rein of dictator- 
ship himself, 

Far better would be a thorough re- 
organization of the church government, 
and the adoption of permanent by-laws 
setting forth exact methods of function- 
ing and defining the particular duties of 


. preme authority of the Bible.” 


each church official in such plain terms 
that they could not be misunderstood, al- 
ways, of course, conforming to state laws 
relating to incorporated Baptist churches. 
Such by-laws, adopted after thorough re- 
hearsal and discussion by a two-thirds 
voters and amendable in like manner, 
would add stability to the church policies, 

Is there any good reason why any Bap- 
tist church should not have permanent 
by-laws providing for the activities of the 
church as a society? A church without 
definite rules of order is like a house 
without a foundation or a ship without 
an anchor. You may know where it is 
how, but of its tomorrow knoweth no 


man. Brother, has your church by-laws? 
If not, why not? 


Lindley, N. Y. JOHN CALVIN Ross. 
HOW AND WHY Do WE DIFFER? 


In the discussion of fundamentals there 
seems to be, for the most part, a very 
commendable desire to find a common 
ground upon which we all may stand to- 
gether and forget our differences. [I won- 
der whether, after all, it is better entirely 
to forget our differences. If, in a spirit 
of brotherly tolerance, some of our “fun- 
damental’ differences were’ frankly 
Stated, would it not promote such a mu- 
tual understanding that we could agree 
to disagree and yet live together in 
peace? 

For instance, in Tur Baptist of Sept. 
25, H. Lee McLendon lays down a list of 
fundamentals, as he sees them, to which 
all Baptists should subscribe. The first 
one is “the deity and personality of God.’ 
I think we all agree to this. (By the way, 
what kind of a being would a god with- 
out deity be?) The second “fundamen- 
tal” is “the infallible inspiration and su- 
There are 
many of us, I venture to say, who do not 
agree to this. Why not say so Plainly, 
and give some of our reasons? If the 
Bible is infallibly inspired and therefore 
has supreme authority, it ought to be 30 
easily understood that intelligent, honest 
and sincere people should not differ as to 
its meaning, or else we ought to have 
infallibly inspired interpreters to tell us 
its meaning. In the absence of such in- 
terpreters, the safest course would be to 
take it just as it reads, without interpre- 
tation, i. e., literally, like a preacher 
whom I heard say, “I believe the Bible 
literally; every word, every syllable and 
every letter from cover to cover.” But 
we are at once confronted with the story 
of the six day’s creation, utterly at vari- 
ance with the testimony of the earth 
itself as discovered by science, and that 
of the creation of Eve, absolutely ir- 
reconcilable with science and universal 
experience. 

Unless the Bible is infallible, it cannot 
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claim supreme authority. Truth is re 
vealed not only in the Bible, but through 
human experience, reason and conscience, 
These have always been our interpreters 
of the Bible. They are not infallible, but 
they are the best we have. Moreover, 
they are God-given and therefore of at 
least equal authority with the Book that 
has no meaning except as interpreted by 
them. 

Now if my brother differs with me and 
prefers to believe in the six days’ crea- 
tion and in the theory of inspiration 
which supports that belief, I will not 
quarrel with him so long as his conduct 
is sane and reasonable, provided he will 
grant me the privilege of my belief; and 
we ought to be able to discuss our differ- 
ences without awakening personal antag- 
onism and perhaps with interest and 
profit to both of us. 

Berea, Ky. 


AN INVITATION TO TESTIFY 


At Buffalo, in one of the smaller meet- 
ings, a boy from one of the seminaries 
suggested that we who have gone through 
the schools but recently should have 
something to say as to the value of the 
teaching that has been presented to us. 
This seems to me a logical thought. 

My home training was Christian, father 
being a minister. He played with us all, 
and seldom, if ever, cautioned us against 
the dangers of scientific study. He talked 
to us of geology, biology, astronomy, and 
commended me when in high school I 
read Darwin’s “Descent of Man.” Our 
table, with mother and father and seven 
children around it, was always an open 
forum, and I do not remember ever hav- 
ing been told before going away to col- 
lege, “Either you must believe this or 
you are not a Christian.” “The truth” 
was the rule of the family. 

I entered Bucknell in preparation for 
the ministry in 1909. I wanted to go 
into the ministry, but my consecration 
was not anything like so keen as it should 
have been, and there were within me all 
sorts of budding doubt and cynicism. 
Contact with the student body did not 
greatly help me religiously, though it did 
not greatly hinder me either; and there 
was not a church in town where I was 
aceustomed to feel the slightest amount 
of soul betterment after having attended 
the services, which I did regularly. On 
the other hand, every instructor under 
whom I sat gave evidence that he was 
worthy of respect in his fairness, and 
four of them, among whom was the head 
of the biology department, talked with 
me personally with the deepest reverence 
relative to the great truths which the 
Bible contains. These men, and espe- 
cially the teacher of English Bible, kept 
me from giving up the idea of going on 
with the work of preparing for the min- 
istry. They increased my reverence and 
made me enjoy a more real prayer. 

On entering Crozer Seminary the joy of 
my religious life began to receive such 
new stimulation that I felt a new conver- 
sion, as it were. Christ was made to 
live in a much larger and fuller sense, 
so that I felt I had truly not known him 
as my Saviour before. The instructors 
encouraged all of us in the thoroughly 
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scientific attitude toward all truth and 
then made the Bible open its great treas- 
ure-house so marvelously that it can 
never again be anything but the supreme 
source of religious insight and truth. 
Never again can it seem other than 
blasphemy for one to speak lightly of it. 
They opened to us the great kingdom 
task as something so much more com- 
manding in its proportions and so much 
more unconquerable in its forward march 
that I am sure that faith will not again 
grow dim even in this awful period of 
reconstruction, Their reverence, their 
kindness, their patience, their scholar- 
ship, their consistency with all that they 
taught and did, their industry, often 


Thanksgiving 
BY -S3 2a TAPE 


OR all the blessings of the year, 
For life and health and friend- 


ships dear, 

For bounteous crops on hill and 
dale, 

For peace that everywhere pre- 
vails, 


O Lord, we give thee thanks. 


Help us, dear Lord, ever to see 

That all life’s blessings come from 
thee; 

And help us then our songs to 
raise 

To thee in notes of grateful praise 

For all thy gifts of love. 


’Tis thou who maketh wars to 
cease 

And giveth to the nations peace. 

And thou alone canst give the 
balm 

To heal the wounds and give a 
calm 

To bruised, troubled hearts. 


Thy blessings all we cannot know, 
Thou dost so graciously bestow. 

In every gift of love is shown 

Thy tenderness for us, thine own. 
Help us to grateful be. 


What shall we render unto thee 

For all thy benefits so free? 

Accept our thanks and take our 
lives 

We bring to thee in sacrifice 

On this Thanksgiving Day. 


under conditions of ill health, and their 
humility many times sent me to my room 
with literal tears of thanksgiving and 
praise to God that he had such servants 
to lead the way in a day that to many 
seemed dark. 

I went to college careless and came out 
with purpose, but the purpose was 
vague. I went to the seminary with pur- 
pose, but without a message that was 
at all clearly defined. I came from the 
seminary with a message that thrilled me 
and is thrilling me more every day. With 
me it was the college and seminary pro- 
fessors who established my faith, which 
the age and the negative assertions of 
some sincere but ignorant Christian work- 
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ers had already shaken a little. To 
I have more confidence than ever in | 
findings of a careful science, and Chi} 
stands more completely as the one 
whose life and on whose platform , 
personal and industrial and econo) 
and world problems must be adjust 
I stand upon a solid rock and am 
afraid of any fact or person or deno 
nation or king. Christ is my Saviour ¢ 
the Saviour of the world. And as I hj 
in confession and intercession before (\ 
this noon, I shall not forget to thé} 
him for the prophets of the cent 
whose hearts ache because they are | 
always understood, but who cannot fiir] 
from their understanding of the truth: 
cause they believe that the truth u 
make us free. j 
HENRY G. WESTON SMITE 
Greenville, Pa. kK 


Concerts—Christmas Espa 


(Continued from page 1490) 
our Lord’s birth. This calls for care 
selection of the individuals who are) 
participate, thorough training and apje 
priate settings. 7 

Many schools use the entertainme 
arranged by the missionary sociel| 
“The Song in the Sky” is an oxerdiet 
out by the department of missionary ¢ 
cation of the Northern Baptist Con 
tion, to be used this Christmas. 

“White Gifts for the King” (Meigs A 
pany, Indianapolis) is a Christmas s 
ice familiar to many schools. Some th) 
it has served its day. It is still most * 
ful, however, even for schools which hy 
used the idea in other years, and it 11 
be modified by choosing different sto? 
and decorations. Van Dyke’s “The Fs 
Christmas Tree” and Hamilton M. Mat’ 
“The Book of Christmas” are two g) 
substitute stories for the original. ) 
those who have never used this ser? 
there is a fine opportunity to makea > 
Christmas with the essential elemen 
giving worked out in a most comprelr 
sive and attractive way. : 

There is no reason why a more ex! 
sive use of the stereopticon should no 
made. A whole program of pictures 
the best masters, interspersed wv 
Christmas songs and scriptures, would’ 
lieve the monotonous sameness Of } 
average Christmas festival. 

Some use of the dramatization 
Christmas hymns is another avenue?) 
effective presentation. “When Shephi 
Watched Their Flocks by Night” could 
sung by a chorus while another grou 0 
people is giving the picture in re 


The proper use of scripture, offertory !! 
recitation would naturally come bet 2 
verses. > | 

A close study of the Christmas ser¢ 
of worship in the “Hymnal for Amer 
Youth,” by H. Augustine Smith (Cenil" 
Company), will be profitable to tls 
looking for the best form of Christmas 
pression in the Sunday-school session! 
fact, if it would seem that no progra i 
wholly satisfactory, a real service maP 
enjoyed if some of the ideas here |g 
gested are followed. Our aim in the | 
day-school Christmas concert is not a? 
a merry Christmas, but also the ] 
Christmas. z 


Ay 


Along the King’s Highway 
| (Continued from last week) 
monton 


wlonday, Oct. 11, found us journeying 
|. miles northward to Edmonton, the 
-eway to the Great Peace River section 
miles further on. Edmonton has six 
ptist churches and boasts a city ex- 
tive for the young people. A mass 
eting of the young people in the even- 
i; nearly filled the auditorium of the 
'st Church, of which Rev. G. A. Clarke 
ipastor. The provincial universities are 
ated here, and this city of 50,000 has 
nderful possibilities. This group of 
Y. P. U.’s is the nearest to the North 
le. Last summer, farther on, was dedi- 
ted the Baptist church building nearest 
the Pole. 

\storia 

This city of 50,000, located on Van- 
aver Island, is one of Canada’s most 
resting spots. It is the seat of the 
»vincial government. Victoria is the 
s Angeles of Canada. “A little bit of 
igland on the Pacific” is a pretty good 
scription of the people and customs. 
2 now have three Baptist churches in 
2 city, and the outlook is brighter since 
r conditions have cleared. The city- 
de rally of young people held at the 
uglas Street Church was well attended. 


ncouver 


4 night boat brought us back to Van- 
aver, the Chicago of western Canada. 
‘e city has a population of 123,000, with 
een churches and mission stations. 
‘e old First Church, with her debt 
sared, is now prepared to give large as- 
tance to the smaller churches and 
mission stations. A city-wide rally of 
ung people was held in the church on 
t. 15. Sunday morning and evening 
re spent with Mt. Pleasant Church. A 
nday afternoon engagement was filled 
th the young people of New West- 
aster. 

ie Needs 


There is great need, first, for minis- 
*s to supply vacant pulpits—many of 
jem small, but with great opportunity; 
cond, for a director of religious edu- 
| 


tion for the Baptist Union of Canada; 
rd, for a Sunday-school and young peo- 
’s man in each province; fourth, for an 
orit de corps among our Baptist forces. 
stances are great, and it is very hard 
| build up a community of interest in 
2 rural sections, and even in the city 
(urches, for various reasons. 

da needs men with great hearts 
\d great vision. Like the States, she 
jes not need any more men trained in 
ttcut, mnon-denominational, anti-de- 
national schools. There are a great 
Y choice spirits coming from such 
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young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


institutions. On the other hand, there 
are a large number who are a positive 
detriment to our Baptist work and the 
kingdom. The day has come for us to 
train our Baptist men in our own Baptist 
schools and thus produce a leadership 
second to none for our great cause. 


A Contrast 


The country is great beyond descrip- 
tion. The people are the choicest on 
God’s earth. A young Englishman, visit- 
ing Canada for the first time, wrote home 
enthusiastically to his mother: ‘The rail- 
roads run from ocean to ocean, and the 
telegraph wires from pole to pole.” The 
trip through the Canadian Rockies is one 
of the finest in the world. To a Baptist, 
with all the beauty, there are great prob- 
lems. Canada has only about one-twelfth 
the population of the States. Our Bap- 
tist forces in this great area are not 
strong in numbers, but are doing heroic 
service. Dr. F. W. Patterson, as secre- 
tary of the Baptist Union of Western 
Canada, is a statesman of the first order. 
Perhaps we can understand better the 
problem when we know that there are 
more than twice as many Baptists in 
the Chicago Baptist Association as there 
are in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia combined. Statis- 
tics for year ending Dec. 31, 1919, are 
as follows: One hundred and sixty-four 
English-speaking churches and mission 
stations, with a total membership of 14,- 
827; thirty-eight German, with 3048 mem- 
bers; twenty-seven Scandinavian, with 
694 members; four Hungarian, with 
eighty-eight members; sixteen Russian 
and Ruthenian, with 285 members, mak- 
ing a grand total for all our Baptist 
churches for the four provinces of 18,942. 

At the close of the services on Sunday, 
Oct. 17, we turned homeward with the 
feeling that, after all, the international 
boundary line between the Land of the 
Maple Leaf and the Land of Old Glory 
was no barrier to a common interest in 
the things of God. 


What Is Religious Education? 


Education is the training and develop- 
ment of all the powers of life to meet 
all the responsibilities of life and realize 
all the possibilities of life. 

Religion is to know, love and obey God, 
and to know, love and serve men in 
Christ. 


Religious Education, then, is the train- 
ing and development of all the powers of 
life to meet all the responsibilities of 
life and realize all the responsibilities of 
life for the glory of God and the good 
of men through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

—Millard L. Thomas. 


Topic for December 12 
WISE SAYINGS THAT HAVE HELPED ME 
Proverbs 1:1-6 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of knowledge.’—Proverbs 1:7 

The leader or the group in charge 
should not take up all the time in the 
treatment of this important topic. 

Each member of the society should 
have an opportunity to speak, quoting 
verses from the Bible or wise sayings 
from philosophers or religious writers 
which have been of real value. 

Such a program cannot be properly 
executed if planned only on the day the 
meeting is to be held. 

The following are some wise sayings: 

Universal democracy is dependent upon 
character and intelligence—W. J. Mc- 
Glothlin. 

The life that is spent in intimate fel- 
lowship with God is never bereft of a 
pavilion of peace.—J. H. Jowett. 

A man can live in a mansion and be 
as poor as a church mouse.—F. C. Mc- 
Connell. 

He who kills time is the foulest of 
murderers.—W. N. Ainsworth. 

There is perhaps no greater mission- 
ary task than the evangelizing of Europe. 
—J. F. Love. 

The world has been dynamited and 
shocked, but only the conventional and 
circumstantial have been changed.—J. B. 
Gambrell. 

There is no power like the power of 
personal love when we go to win men for 
Christ—G. W. Truett. 

Character is determined by ideals and 


-achievements.—G. W. McDaniel. 


I would ask every rich man this ques- 
tion: ‘‘What is the purpose back in your 
heart that prompts you to make money?” 
—Ashby Jones. 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
and lean not upon thine own understand- 
ing.—Proverbs 3:5. 

In all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he shall direct thy paths.—Proverbs 3:6. 

He that keepeth his mouth, keepeth his 
life; but he that openeth wide his lips 
shall have destruction.—Proverbs 13:3. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath.— 
Proverbs 15:1. 

Who gives but what he’ll never miss, 
will never know what giving is.—EH. A. 
Guest... 

There comes a time in life when the 
heart realizes that instinct is mightier 
than logic, and then we pray.—H. EF. 
Fosdick. 
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Snakes and Snake-Charmers 
By Anna Kay Scorr 


HE boa is the largest and most power- 
ful of the serpents in Assam. Some 
of these are thirty feet long and can 


crush and swallow a buffalo. They first 
erush the bones thoroughly, and then, 
covering the carcass with saliva, they 
lengthen it until it is small enough for 
them to swallow. 

The python is the most common of the 
boa species. When passing through the 
jungles of Assam, I often heard the ago- 
nizing cries of some poor beast which was 
being crushed to death by the coils of this 
powerful serpent. When the animal is 
large, the python contrives to place it be- 
tween himself and a tree and thus more 
readily crushes it into swallowing dimen- 
sions. Occasionally a human being is 
caught in the coils of the python as a 
bath in the river is being enjoyed. The 
python winds his tail about a tree grow- 
ing at the water’s edge and floats out to 
seize his unsuspecting victim. 

The following story was told me by an 
Assamese native who assured me it was 
true in every detail: 

Two men and a woman were traveling 
through the jungles, and as it is the cus- 
tom in Assam for the woman to follow in 
the rear, she was the one to be seized by 
the python which lay coiled near their 
path. The woman, as most women would 
have done under similar circumstances, 
set up vigorous screeches, which caused 
the two men to turn back to her rescue. 
They told the woman to keep quiet and 
they would save her life. One of these 
men, who carried a coop of young pigeons, 
offered one to the serpent, which greedily 
devoured it. Another and another were 
given in quick succession. Meanwhile the 
second man went hastily to the nearest 
market and bought 200 pigeons, and the 
python was fed these until the third day, 
when the serpent, so filled with pigeons 
that he no longer could proceed in his 
work of destroying the woman, relaxed 
his cruel grip and thus released the 
woman. The serpent was quickly dis- 
patched by the natives, who had as- 
sembled for this purpose, bringing their 
clubs and other implements of death. 

Perhaps this is too big a snake story to 
be credited, but a native policeman told it 
to me, and I repeat it to my readers. 

There are many water snakes in the 
rivers of Assam, and some of them are 
venomous. One night when traveling by 
boat I found a large water snake under 
my pillow. He quickly slid from his com- 
fortable quarters before I could investi- 
gate his venomous qualities. I was not 
then as intimately acquainted with the 
snake family as I have since become, and 
must confess to a feminine nervousness 
which somewhat interferred with my 


night’s rest. I dare say this form of 
feminine nervousness dates back to that 
affair in the Garden of Eden when 
Mother Eve met a snake and was worsted 
in the encounter. 

The russelean and the whip snake are 
both venomous and common in Assam. 
But the most fatally poisonous is the 


cobra de capallo, the hooded snake of’ 


India. The head of this snake is covered 
with a loose skin which can be 
raised in a manner to resemble closely a 
hood. The name “cobra de capallo” is 
from the Portuguese language. This snake 
often makes it way into houses and some- 
times takes up a residence in the thatched 
roof. Many times I have heard a thud on 
my bedroom floor at night and found it 


Nurse November 


N duty November wears rai- 
ment so somber, 

Head nurse of the seasons, so 
faithful and true; 

Amid so much sorrow and sadness 

no wonder 

The cross on her forehead has 

lost its bright hue. 


While the forces of summer are 
falling and dying, 
She’s ready to succor and eager 
to save; 
Her hospital’s waiting, 
open lying; 
Of all nature’s nurses no one is 
‘more brave, 


the beds 


She gathers the fallen, she rescues 
the dying; 
In beds she then lays them, ex- 
cluding the light, 
She covers with blankets, she com- 
forts the sighing; 
When needed spreads o’er them 
a coverlet white. 


She’s given strict orders, each bed 
has a number, 

The sky must be leaden, Sd no 
bird must sing; 
nothing must waken 
charges from slumber; 
The opiate given must last them 

till spring. 


For her 


Then salute, all ye ‘people, this 
faithful November, 
Head nurse of the seasons, whose 
praises we sing. 
She’ll guard every bed till relieved 
by December, 
Until they recover with Easter 
and spring. 
—Emma D. Couillard, in Minneapo- 
lis Journal. 


’ where my husband and I were seated# 


The Chimney Corner 


was caused by the falling of a cobra f: 
the thatched roof, the house having 
ceiling to prevent the fall directly fj 
the thatch. I have quite often found | 
cast off slough under my children’s b 


One night, a terrific storm coming || 
denly, I made haste to close the doors 
windows which had been left open on, 
count of the stifling heat. As I enti 
the bath-room to close the open doo 
heard the hiss of a cobra and has 
sprang backward to get a candle. On) 
turning I found a large cobra with | 
lifted trunk and widespread hood | 
fronting me. I called in the choke 
(night watchman), and we killed 
snake with walking sticks. On x 
tion we found that the cobra had 8, 
lowed a big toad. This had made him; 
agile than usual, and hence he had ( 
struck me with his fangs when I enti 
the bath-room. Thus my life was ste 
by a toad. 


The Indian jugglers make various | 
of the cobra in the wonderful tricks ‘t 
which they astonish the uninitiated) 
bad not been long in Assam before I 
visited by the snake-charmers. Twi 
these men came to our house andi 
formed my husband that his yard wail 
fested with cobras. The Hindu gods 
informed them of this fact, and, a 
over, as they themselves were brothei' 
the cobra and servants of the gods, { 
had only to call their brothers and « 
came to them. My husband asked 
number of cobras on his premises 
promised the charmers a rupee for ei 
cobra caught. 


The charmers took their flutes 1 
played several weird airs which wer 
in the minor key. Upon ceasing 
music they said in a sing-song ° 
“Come, my brother of the jungle, he 
to me; I wait for you; I woo you witl 
flute; I call you with my voice; ci 
my brother, come.” Very soon a If 
cobra came gliding from the edge oil 
grass, and, lifting his head, he seem | 
keep time to the music of the a 


4 


made his way straight to the chai 
and was caught. He struck angril|' 
the man’s hand, and blood apparit 
flowed freely from the wound. The a 
er took a little box of salve from 
girdle and rubbed it on the woul) 
wiping away the blood said, “The gor’ 
not allow me to be poisoned by 
brother.” The flute was again calledi 
action, and the performance was a’! 
peated exactly as when the first 
was caught, until four large cobras 
caught and stored in the cha 
baskets. = 7 

Then the two men came to the vel! 


making a low salaam, asked my hus? 
for the money. “Give me my snake 
T will at once give you the pro» 
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ss,” was my husband’s answer. To 
‘rangement the charmers stoutly ob- 
and, rather than give up the 
, they turned away from the house, 
the snakes with them, 
scarcely explain that these were 
‘snakes whose fangs had been ex- 
bd. The charmers had only a short 
}before let them out of their baskets 
they might deceive us, making them 
x to be snakes from our own prem- 
‘The blood on the man’s hand was 
n vermillion which was concealed in 
fand. I have seen a juggler appar- 
| thrust a knife through his hand 
jhe blood flow profusely. Wiping the 
/ he would show the hand without a 
th or wound of any kind. The knife 
emade with a spring which allowed 
ade to sink back into the handle and 
, upon a bag of vermillion, thus caus- 


ing the appearance of blood on the hand. 
The juggler had another and _ shorter 
blade—shorter by the thickness of his 
hand than the one attached to the knife— 
which he glued to the back of his hand, 
and in this manner deceived the onlooker. 

The cobra is of brownish-yellow color 
and is from three to five feet long. It is 
feared on account of its venom and not 
for its strength. Its bite is not always 
fatal. The best way to deal with the bite 
is to ligate and cauterize at once and ad- 
minister large doses of whiskey and small 
doses of ammonia. 

Adders are frequently seen on the limbs 
of trees, and, as they are the color of the 
trees, I was anxious lest one should fall 
upon my children as they played under 
the trees. A woman friend of mine found 
an adder in the sleeve of her dress, but 
she escaped unharmed. 


The Young Reserves 


The Lawn Party, Private 
By CrarA INGRAM JUDSON 


'E lawn party was to be a gorgeous 
ffair. It was to begin at four o’clock 
je afternoon with a pageant; then 
} was to be supper and ice cream and 
ts (and maybe some more ice cream) 
| play in the evening—and more ice 
¢. if you had any money left. It was 
/}@ summer mission, so of course no- 
was supposed to have much money 
|y the time the evening was over. 

‘the girls and boys in the village had 
id hard for the pageant, and some of 
der brothers and sisters were in the 
y And, of course, the mothers were to 
the cakes and fix the supper and the 
18S were to arrange the chairs and 
(ite the lawns. You see, everybody 
| job, and that was why the lawn 
l'was the most talked of affair ever 
‘in that village. 

then, just a week before the won- 
t| party, Jimmie and June, the 
itd twins, got the measles. 

(ody knew for certain where those 
’8s came from—not from the village 
9, not from Sunday school, for no 
Hmeasle had been seen around those 
\for nearly a year. Jimmie and 
«must have picked them up on the 
ithe day they went in to the city 
bunt Marcia. 

E: I didn’t see any measles on the 
!| Said Jimmie when he heard the 
‘sion. “I didn’t even know what a 
) was like!” 

Ourse you didn’t, Jimmie,” said his 
ts tenderly, “and, anyway, you’re not 
y ick, so don’t you worry a bit.” 
‘twins were tucked into their pretty 
eds in the nursery and kept good 
rm for two whole days. By that 
immie was starving hungry and 
ik to get up and play dolls. 

use in us just staying here ’cause 
‘dy thinks we’re sick and we 
| Said Jimmie, “and, anyway, we 
© practice today—isn’t it Satur- 


Nthen the awful news was broken to 
—they couldn’t he in the pag 


eant; they couldn’t go to the lawn party; 
they couldn’t anything for three whole 
weeks! The three weeks seemed like ten 
years, or maybe more, but the lawn party 
was the worst. 

“IT wouldn’t think they’d allow us to 
stay away,’ mourned Jimmie. “Miss 
Johnson said everybody had to come!” 

“But my costume!” wailed little June, 
“my beauteous costume! Nobody had 
such a pretty flower costume as mine— 
they didn’t!” 

“And the lanterns father and Uncle Bob 
were to put up,” continued Jimmie, “and 
he promised to let me light two. He 
promised.” 

“And the ice cream!” wailed June. “I 
had already enough saved up for three 
dishes, and maybe I’d had more by the 
time of the party.” | 

“What’s all this?’ demanded Uncle 
Bob’s kindly voice at the head of the 
stairs. ‘“‘What’s the trouble?” 

Before the twins had time to tell their 
tale of woe, Mrs. Leonard said, “They 
think they are having a hard time be- 
cause they can’t go to the lawn party. But 
somebody is worse off than they are. Mil- 
dred can’t go, and she hasn’t even the 
measles for comfort.” 

“Mildred can’t go—” began Jimmie. 

“°*Cause of us?” demanded June. 

Two solemn faces looked up at Mrs. 
Leonard as she explained that although 
big sister Mildred had had a touch of 
measles when she was a baby, she couldn’t 
go to the lawn party when two folks in 
her house were quarantined. 

It’s funny how soon small troubles van- 
ish when big troubles come to light. And 
June and Jimmie knew that Mildred’s 
staying away from the lawn party was a 
big trouble for her and for other folks. 
For wasn’t Mildred to serve cake at the 
supper? And wasn’t she to be the “little 
girl” in the play? 

“T’'ll tell you folks what we might do,” 
suggested Uncle Bob. And then he sat 
down on the nearest bed and made a plan 
—O, a lovely plan. ° 

“And never a word are you to tell,” he 
insisted as he left half an hour later. 
“Never a word. Mildred’s getting along 
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bravely now, but the day of the party will 
not be easy, and a surprise like ours will 
come in very handy about the time the 
pageant over there begins—very handy, 
I'll say.” 

The next day was warm and sunny, so 
the twins were brought down on the 
porch, and the next day they were out in 
the yard—which was a relief to every- 
body, for they felt far too well to make 
very satisfactory patients. 

Mildred, who was three years older 
than the twins, had business of her own, 
it seemed, and didn’t take time to be even 
fairly sociable with them. Whatever it 
Was she was doing they could not guess 
and she kept it a secret. She stayed over 
in Uncle Bob’s studio at the corner of the 
yard, and that was all there was to it. But 
June and Jimmie didn’t care. They were 
sc busy planning that party they couldn’t 
spend much time missing a sister who 
had a job of her own, 

At last the day arrived. Warm and 
cloudless and a puff of a breeze—just the 
sort of a day every lawn party ought to 
have. 

Bright and early in the morning Uncle 
Bob called the twins over to the east side 
of the house. “We’re going to string lan- 
terns here,” he announced, “because from 
here you can see the lights down by the 
church.” Then he got the ladder and wire 
and lanterns—O, lovely lanterns just like 
the ones for the party—and ‘he and the 
twins worked all morning making the 
east yard partyfied and beautiful. 

“Now, then, for a nap,” he said when 
everything was finished, “and the pageant 
begins at four.” 

“But there isn’t any pageant,” said 
June, 

“No?” replied Uncle Bob in a voice that 
said, “And how do you happen to know so 
much about it, please?” 

June and Jimmie stared a minute, and 
then they scampered off to luncheon. 

Promptly at four two freshly dressed 
twins went out to the front porch. And 
what do you suppose they saw there?Mil- 
dred in her costume and in front of her— 
a whole pageant. Yes, right there on 
their own front porch. A pageant of dolls, 
beautiful paper dolls dressed just exactly 
as the folks in the pageant at the party 
were to be dressed at that very same 
minute. Mildred had done them all her- 
self in the week she had been shut in. 

The family came out and admired, ex- 
claimed and examined, and then, with the 
help of June and Jimmie, the pageant 
moved down to the steps and into boxes 
for safe keeping. 

“Did you know it’s half past five?” 
asked Mrs. Leonard. “I guess I ean make 
a surprise too!” And she took them out 
to a beautiful pienic supper—ice cream 
and everything—in the side yard. 

And then, when nobody could eat 
another thing, Uncle Bob and the twins 
slipped off and lit the lanterns and took 
the folks around to the east yard for their 
surprise. 

“Well, I never would have guessed,” 
said Mildred as she finished her third 
dish of ice cream, “that I’d have such a 
good time at home—today.” 

“And just think,” added June, “if we 
hadn’t got the measles for you, we’d have 
missed all this fun!” 
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The Foreign Mission Board 


Meets in Boston 
By Witi1AM B. LIpPHARD 


Dr. E. F. Merriam is authority for the 
statement that the Boston Baptist Min- 
isters’ Conference, which assembled in 
Kingsley Hall on Nov. 8, was the largest 
in attendance during his service of many 
years as its secretary. Its unusual at- 
tendance was a deeply appreciated trib- 
ute to the foreign missionary enterprise. 
The conference had assembled on this 
particular occasion to listen to a pro- 
gram presented by the Foreign Mission 
Board which had scheduled its November 
meeting in Boston. 

The opening address was made by iDhi 
Carter Helm Jones, vice-chairman of the 
board. In his usual felicitous and inim- 
itable manner, he voiced the pleasure of 
the board in meeting together again in 
Boston, the cradle of the American for- 
eign missionary .movement. For many 
years prior to the removal of the Foreign 
Mission Society’s headquarters to New 
York last spring, the board had assem- 
bled in this historic city and it seemed 
like coming back home to hold its im- 
portant November meeting in the vicinity 
of the birthplace of Adoniram Judson. 
Two missionaries, widely known among 
our constituency, were then introduced. 
Dr. William L. Ferguson, who had re- 
cently returned from India, emphasized 
the tremendous progress that had been 
made in South India, familiarly known 
as the Telugu Mission of “The Lone Star 
Mission,” and which, as will be recalled, 
came very nearly being abandoned by 
the denomination back in 1853. He 
called particular attention to the political 
as well as economic conditions in the 
country and made it clear that future 
progress depended upon the maintenance 
of friendship between England and Amer- 
ica, and the stamping out of certain 
propaganda altogether too prevalent in 
various sections of this country. In simi- 
lar vein, Dr. Charles B. Tenny urged the 
maintenance of friendly relations with 
Japan and showed how a certain agita- 
tion in America was greatly to be de- 
plored and made the work of our mis- 
sionaries in Japan so difficult. The clos- 
ing address was given by Dr. Emory W. 
Hunt, who described conditions in EKu- 
rope and emphasized the pitiful need of 
relief during the coming winter with its 
unspeakable distress and hardship. He 
reviewed the Baptist World Conference 
in London and the plans which the For- 
eign Mission Society had under consid- 
eration for codperation with Baptist 
bodies in Europe. 

The afternoon and evening of the day 
were given over to sessions of various 
committees of the board for the consid- 
eration of many items of business. Sev- 
eral hours were spent Monday evening 
by the budget committee in reviewing in 
detail the proposed budget for the next 
fiscal year. The treasurer. and the for- 
eign secretaries repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the fact that in building the bud- 
get, the various items were based, not on 


what is desired in our foreign mission 
work, but what is absolutely required. 
It is a peculiar coincidence that the plan 
of the Board of Promotion, suggesting a 
20 per cent increase in the work of the 
next year, represents almost the irre- 
ducible minimum if the foreign mission- 
ary enterprise is to be maintained on its 
present basis with a very modest provi- 
sion for enlargement. 

The entire following day was devoted 
to the regular sessions of the board. 
These were held at the First Church, 
which very courteously extended to the 
board its gracious hospitality and placed 
its auditorium and committee rooms at 
its disposal. Throughout the day numer- 
ous visitors, including pastors and mem- 
bers of churches, came and went and 
manifested considerable interest in these 
business sessions. 

As usual, the most solemn as well as 
inspiring hour came at the Tuesday after- 
noon session during the commissioning 
of new missionaries. Four young people, 
Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Kitchen and Rev. and 
Mrs. James F. Laughton, who years be- 
fore had consecrated their lives to the 
work of the kingdom on the foreign field, 
were presented to the board of managers 
by Candidate Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo. 
After each of them had made a statement 
regarding his or her Christian experience 
and call to missionary service, they were 
asked to retire for a few moments while 
the board voted on their applications for 
appointment. The decision was unani- 
mous in each case and, upon their re- 
appearance, Dr. Jones welcomed them 
into the fellowship of the society, remind- 
ing them solemnly not only of the joys 
and success in missionary service, but 
also of its sorrows and its trials. He 
assured them that the officers and the 
members of the board, as well as the 
constituency at large, would remember 
them in prayer throughout their mission- 
ary careers. A devotional service fol- 
lowed, in which prayers were offered by 
Dr. W. L. Ferguson, representing the mis- 
sionary body, Dr. D. H. Clare, represent- 
ing the board, and Dr. Walter Calley, a 
former member of the board, represent- 
ing the large number of visitors present. 
All in attendance felt that this was one 
of those rare moments in which devotion 
to a holy task and loyalty to a divine 
Master became incarnate in consecrated 
personalities. 

On Tuesday evening, a union meeting 
of the Baptist churches of Boston was 
held in the auditorium of the First 
Church, and brief addresses were made 
by six missionaries representing six dif- 
ferent fields. Rev. B. C. Case of Burma 
described the work of the new agricul- 
tural school at Pyinmana and its oppor- 
tunity in ameliorating economic condi- 
tions and thereby increasing self-support 
on the part of the native churches. Rev. 
F. W. Stait called attention to the appal- 
ling economic and religious conditions in 
South India and the work which the 
missignaries were trying to do in meeting 
this tremendous problem. Rev. Zo D. 
Browne of Bengal-Orissa described that 
remarkable opportunity in the great in- 


dustrial center of Jamshedpur wit) 
big steel plant and the new problems) 


sented to the missionaries. East (Cj 
was represented by Rev. F. C. Wi 
who called attention to the Christia| 
fluence of education and the develop: 
of Christian manhood in China, ] 


scribed the great natural resources of 
country and its people and the oppo) 
ties as well as obligations which | 
presented to the missionary effort. 
last speaker was Dr. Charles B. Ti 
who impressed the whole audience; 
the grave seriousness of the =I 
missionary staff, particularly in J) 
and the unspeakable need of reinir 
ments, not only to make the nie) 
advance for which the present ho 
Japan seems so auspicious, but al) 
maintain and conserve what has al) 
been gained through previous mie 
effort. 

After another business  sessiol 
Wednesday morning, the board adjov 
The feeling was unanimous that thi 
been one of the great significant ¢ 
ings of the board. Although the bus 
considered involved numerous iter) 
detail and of administration, the 1 
lative effect of them all was to adj 
the foreign missionary enterpris, 
American Baptists one step neare) 
attainment of its noble goal, which 
bring the gospel of Jesus Christ t 
uttermost parts of the earth. | 


Executive Committee Meet 
By W. C. BITTING 


The executive committee of the 1! 
ern Baptist Convention met in C 
Nov. 11. 

The resignation of Mr. H. H. fi 
man as a member of the executiv 
mittee was accepted, and Rev. C. A 
ton was elected in his place. 

Mr. w. G. Brimson, 125 N. W) 
Ave., Chicago, was appointed mana 
transportation. - i 

Rev. J. A. Earl, Mr. W. W. Smit} 
Mrs. Andrew MacLeish were appoil? 
committee on program for the nex 
vention meeting. 

The executive committee has dl 
to prepare a standard form of c 
tials for the convention meetings. 

Des Moines, Iowa, was selected | 
place of meeting for the next ¢ 
tion. Fs 


The committees on the care Olt 
gates injured at Buffalo reported t' 
persons injured by the collapse \ 
platform in Buffalo had been PI 
cared for at the expense of the cl 
tion. k 

Mr. D. C. Shull resigned as a” 
ber of the General Board of Pro)’ 
as a representative of the execu! 
mittee, and Dr. John ‘A. Earl was ! 
in his place. 4 

The report of the treasurer sl 
debt. of $6500. The bill for print 
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for 1920 has not yet been re- 
This will amount to at least 


nmittee has under consideration 
tion of issuing the annual with- 
ye reports of the codperating or- 
tions in order to avoid delay. Both 
nnual and the handbook of the con- 
yn are in press and should be issued 
ately. 
. George E. Horr of Newton Theo- 
al Institution was unanimously 
the preacher of the sermon at the 
‘meeting of the convention. 
», San Francisco Bay Cities Baptist 
was recognized as a standard city 
n society. 
law committee was asked to con- 
( methods by which the Board of 
a and the Ministers and Mis- 
Benefit Board could send ex 
¢ delegates to the convention. 
is next meeting of the executive com- 
'e will be held in Chicago March 16, 
; 


: 

\resolution was adopted asking that 
/Voman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Jon Society should hold its jubilee 
‘mnection with the next meeting of 
orthern Baptist Convention instead 
_ 


he Michigan Convention 
Versus the Grand River 


3 Valley Association 


' report of the doings of the Michi- 
\Baptist Convention at its recent 
(ng at Coldwater, published in Tur 
st of Nov. 6, and in other ways sent 
‘east, does not give enough of the 
to make it possible for outsiders to 
‘an unbiased judgment in the case, 
herefore calls for a reply from those 
{ interested—viz.: more than 2500 
ists identified with the Grand River 
ly Baptist Association, and others of 
féorecious faith. 
[2 report as published appears to us 
) intended to create the impression 
the Coldwater meeting was a verit- 
\love-feast, borne along upon a tide 
ayer and song while every prospect 
sleasing except the Grand River Val- 
‘Baptist -Association. The report 
is to avoid any allusion to the real 
| viz.: that between the liberals and 
/onservatives. 
‘is stated that “the delegates assem- 
this year with some misgivings as 
hat was the wise course of action, 
‘te spirit evident throughout the ses- 
i satisfied the leaders that God’s 
i 7 moving, in this crisis.” It 
be stated here that many of those 
sing the association in question, 
n other parts of the state, believe 
|? pre-millennial coming of the Lord. 
, our understanding that state offi- 
l\have been making threats against 
| brethren for more than two years, 
at this action taken at Coldwater 
carefully planned for more than 
nths. If not, why did the state 
ssue a philippic against these 
—_ when the board met at Traverse 
ist spring? And why was the 
11 letter of the South Lansing 
| refused by the Shiawassee Asso- 
in in June? Many of the state offi- 
re in that association. And why 
church letter of the Sand Creek 
h refused by the Lenawee Associa- 
t the same time and why was 
rch then prosecuted, the prosecu- 
ng aided by the secretary of the 
in Convention and an attorney 
d by the board, and the property 


wrested from the majority in the church 
and turned over to the minority; this 
being made possible by the minority be- 
cause associated with a society of pedo- 
baptists and worldlings?. The South 
Lansing and Sand Creek churches are of 
like faith as those composing the asso- 
ciation whose statistics have just been 
refused by the convention meeting at 
Coldwater. 

The resolutions adopted state “that the 
association has through its officers and 
leading spirits maintained a_ persistent 
and divisive propaganda against other 
Baptist churches and pastors and officers 
of the Michigan Baptist Convention.” 
These are assertions without any founda- 
tion in fact. The association as such has 
never taken any action or issued any 


An Appeal for Information 


HE Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at its meeting at Buffalo 
on June 23, 1920, adopted a resolu- 
tion that it appoint a committee of - 
nine to inquire into the loyalty of 
our Baptist schools to Jesus Christ 
and his gospel and to the historic 
faith and practice of the Baptists, 
and their efficiency in producing 
men and women of Christian char- 
acter and capacity for Christian 
service. The resolution requires 
the committee to report to the 
Northern Baptist Convention at its 
meeting in 1921. 

The convention adopted also a 
resolution that the committee be 
instructed to investigate the 
method of election or appointment 
of trustees in all our secondary 
schools, colleges and _ theological 
seminaries, and that it report upon 
the entire question of the control 
of these institutions. 

The committee has applied to the 
officials of secondary schools, col- 
leges and theological seminaries in 
the states represented in the con- 
vention for the information neces- 
sary to enable the committee to re- 
port upon the entire question of 
the control of these institutions. 

The committee applies to the 
whole constituency of the Northern 
Baptist Convention for any facts 
which will enable the committee to 
report under the resolution first set 
forth. The committee intends to 
make a comprehensive report on all 
matters referred to it, and requests 
that any information that will 
assist it in its work be sent without 
delay to the chairman or secretary. 


Committee: 


FRANK M. GoopcuiLp, Chairman, 
Amsterdam Avenue and Ninety- 
second Street, New York City. 

F. W. Sweet, Secretary, 3000 Som- 
erton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. W. BroucHuer, Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. R. Brock, Denver, Colo. 

A. K. pEBtors, Boston, Mass. 

TI. W. CARPENTER, Omaha, Neb. 

Henry Bonn, Brattleboro, Vt. 

BH. S. Crincu, New York City. 

M. J. Twomey, Newark, N. J. 
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published statement against any one. 
When the association was formed eleven 
years ago it was on the ground that it 
was unwilling to fellowship or regard as 
Baptists those who deny the truth and 
authority of the Bible, either locally or 
in the convention. One church, com- 
posed of nearly 1000 members, has for 
the past seven years issued the Baptist 
Temple News and this paper has pro- 
tested against liberals masquerading as 
Baptists, against the employment of lib- 
erals as state officials, against the out- 
rages upon the South Lansing and Sand 
Creek churches, and the undersigned do 
here and now record our protest against 
the appointment of a committee, partly 
composed of liberals who deny the au- 
thority of the Bible and ridicule prayer 
and such hymns as “Faith of Our 
Fathers,” to pass judgment upon a “true 
blue” Baptist association, holding the 
faith of the Baptists as held for hundreds 
of years, and to recommend its excom- 
munication for heterodoxy. 

The resolutions continue. ‘The Grand 
River Valley Baptist Association has re- 
fused every proffered offer of concilia- 
tion by representatives of both the Michi- 
gan Baptist Convention and the Northern 
Baptist Convention.” There positively is 
no truth in these statements.. There 
never has been any conciliation offered 
to individuais, or churches or the asso- 
ciation. Last summer Dr, H. C. Gleiss 
requested one of our brethren to get some 
of his friends together for a conference. 
Gull Lake was chosen. A half dozen of 
our brethren met Dr. Gleiss and his co- 
adjutors there. After three hours’ talk 
the meeting broke up without any offer 
of anything except that we should give 
up our convictions and fellowship the 
liberals. Later a hurry-up-call was sent 
to us to meet convention officials at Bat- 
tle Creek. We were not consulted as to 
time or place. It was the week of our 
associational meeting. It was not a con- 
venient time for us to attend. We, how- 
ever, sent a courteous reply giving our 
position and what would conciliate us. 
The reply was sent to Drs. Gleiss, Hud- 
son and Aitchison and was completely 
ignored by them all. It now appears to 
us that these two calls for conferences 
were but a part of a scheme to throw 
the responsibility, if possible, upon us 
for the action already agreed upon to be 
taken later at Coldwater. 

The resolutions further assert that we 
are incorporated as the Michigan Ortho- 
dox Baptist Association, that we have 
withdrawn our fellowship from the con- 
vention, assumed the functions of a sep- 
arate state convention, and a new de- 
nomination, ete. All of these statements 
are unqualifiedly false. In our reply to 
the call to meet the officials at Battle 
Creek we closed our statement in these 
words: ‘We want it understood that we 
have no thought of giving up our rights 
in the convention, but as Baptists we 
shall earnestly contend for the faith once 
for all delivered, and the honor of the 
Baptist name in the state of Michigan.’ 
And yet it was positively asserted at the 
Coldwater meeting that we had seceded 
and withdrawn, and brethren now write 
us that this assertion was the reason 
there was no opposing vote when the 
resolutions were passed. 

The first resolution of the board of pro- 
motion reads: “The board of promotion 
will extend its friendly advice, aid and 
counsel on request of any church, or any 
part of any church,” and later in the 
resolutions we read: “The board of pro- 
motion shall feel at liberty to volunteer, 
ete.,” and the resolution of the conven- 
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tion committee speaks of churches and 
parts of churches, and associations and 
parts of associations. This perplexes us. 
What does it mean? Does it mean that 
the officials of the state are to dissem- 
inate discord and disruption in the 
churches? There has already been too 
much of this in Michigan and this is one 
of our great embarrassments. Is it pos- 
sible that we have come upon a time 
when Baptist independence and majority 
rule are to be buried and an oligarchy 
established in the place? 

The convention report goes on to say 
that the action to be taken was necessary 
“to preserve the honor of Christ’s king- 
dom.” Must it not be a very peculiar 
time in Baptist annals when it is neces- 
sary to preserve the honor of Christ’s 
kingdom by voting those who deny the 
truth and authority of the Bible into the 
highest places in convention honors, and 
then declaring that those who believe the 
Bible and are carefully following it are 
discordant, belligerent and unworthy a 
place in the convention annual? It cer- 
tainly appears to us that the report of 
the Coldwater meeting now published 
and sent broadcast, was constructed with 
a very fine political sense and skill and 
intended to hurt some real Baptists as 
much as possible, while painting a great 
outrage in very rosy colors. There is but 
one issue in Michigan among Baptists. 
It is between liberals and conservatives. 
The vote at Coldwater, though covered, 
was against the conservatives, and in 
favor of the liberals. 

[Signed] C. E. Woop, vice-moderator. 

H. C. Futon, clerk pro tem, 
OLIVER W. VAN OSDEL. 


Sunny Southern California 
By FRANK DURHAM 
Seeing Redlands University 


There was a touch of October in the 
air as we stood on the roof of the science 
building at Redlands University. The 
picture which the city of Redlands pre 
sents is not unlike that of the top of a 
forest. From this elevation the little 
hills seem to lie low, while the moun- 
tains rise. Through the clear atmosphere 
the rugged forms of the encircling range 
were brought into relief, and one dis- 
covers that the mountains have been 
placed just far enough away to give the 
university an ideal setting. Pres. Duke 
pointed out the locations of the several 
buildings which, in time, are to stand 
about the rectangle; and, through his 
eyes, one has a view of things that are 
to be. There is already a splendid begin- 
ning—the administration building, the 
fine arts building, the hall of science, 
and the three dormitories. The com- 
pleted equipment will include other dor- 
mitories, an auditorium, a library and 
other buildings. 

Other views of the university were 
equally inspiring. From the chapel plat- 
form one sees the faces of the 326 stu- 
dents, who know why they are there. In 
the class rooms one is permitted to look 
through the eyes of the professors, and 
finds that they have discovered that in 
teaching such subjects as science, philoso- 
phy, history and the like, there is not 
only an ideal of scholarship to be at- 
tained, but that greater thing—a Chris- 
tian character. If one looks through 
the eyes of Mr. Cortner, the _ busi- 
ness manager of the university, he dis- 
covers that the plant is now running at 
full capacity, and that a serious prob- 
lem confronts the trustees. How are 
they to provide for the many scores 


of new pupils which are sure to seek 
admittance to the school the coming 
year? Another million dollars is needed 
for additional endowment, and half as 
much more for buildings and equipment. 
The new $145,000 hall of science, experts 
say, is easily among the best equipped 
buildings of its kind on the ‘continent. 
This high standard must be maintained 
in all future extensions of the work. If 
the eyes of our 23,000 Baptists in South- 
ern California could be helped to see our 
university as it is, and as it might be, 
there could be no doubt as to an adequate 
and loyal support. Such an institution 
builds for the future. It reinforces the 
social order; it sets a high standard for 
Christian manhood and womanhood; it 
sends forth trained workers for the 
kingdom of God. That the school is ex- 
erting a wholesome Christian influence 
is seen in the fact that there are six- 
teen student volunteers and twelve 
young men who are preparing for the 
ministry. 

The university has received from Dr. 
Edwin MacMinn of Alhambra a valuable 
collection of mineral and geological speci- 
mens and Indian relics. Through a life- 
time in the ministry, Dr. MacMinn has 
not only rendered a useful life as a pas- 
tor, but, being at heart a scientist also, 
has made science his recreation. He has 
traveled far and has always returned 
laden with something of rare value for 
his collection. His loving regard for the 
university led him to place his treasures 
in her keeping. 


Los Angeles Association 


High tide in local Baptist interests 
comes with the meeting of the Los An- 
geles Association. This year the wave of 
attendance of delegates and _ visitors 
broke above the 700 mark. Californians 
have great capacity for conventions. This 
year we were guests of the San Pedro 
Church, Rev. A. B. Murphy, pastor. It 
is a church with a history—brief but in- 
spiring. Twenty-three years ago the 
state convention voted $50 as a fund with 
which to begin work in the small sea- 
port town with forty saloons. After three 
years of struggle to maintain a Sunday 
school, a chapel car gave them three 
months of service. The years that fol- 


low are full of heroic efforts and sacri- 


ficial giving. The church went far over 
the top in the New World Movement, 
though it was in the midst of a building 
enterprise. Today it numbers 216 mem- 
bers, and is at home in a modern $55,000 
meeting-house which is finely equipped 
for the work. Pastor Murphy and his 
people are aggressively undertaking to 
meet the opportunities of their field— 
opportunities which are increasing with 
the incoming thousands who are to find 
their homes in this harbor city. 

Many encouraging facts were shown in 
the reports of the year’s work. The num- 
ber of baptisms is larger than last year. 
The membership of the churches has in- 
creased by more than 1000. ‘There had 
been a falling off of average attendance 
in the Sunday schools from the years 
1916 to 1919 amounting to 1162; but this 
year we gained 1102 in average attend- 
ance, bringing it back almost to normal. 
Eleven new schools have been organized 
and also two new churches. A few 
churches have secured parsonages. There 
has been a creditable advance in con- 
tributions to current expenses and to 
beneficence. The moderator of the asso- 
ciation, Judge J. H. Merriam, is doing 
an excellent work in bringing the subject 
of stewardship helpfully and persistently 
before the churches, for he believes that 


| 
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an officer has more to do than simp} 
preside at the meetings. Judge Me 
is taking his office seriously and is 
ting a splendid response. He is 
kept at this work the coming year, 4 
promotion work of the Northern Baj 
Convention was most effectively | 
sented in the addresses of Drs, 
West and H. F. Stilwell. These, 
eastern brethren, have been an ins} 
tion to us and will be welcomed a 
when they come our way. Pi 


A Wedding 


A beautiful event in the First Ch: 
of Pasadena was the marriage of jj 
Gladys Cummings to Mr. Jay Don 
hart, on Oct. 15. Mrs. Rinehart i 
daughter of Dr. S. W. Cummings, p; 
of the church and one of the contr) 
ing editors of THr Baptist . Mr, 
hart is a rising young lawyer, of ther 
of Rinehart and Merriam, in Pasa 
The young people are both active irt 
leadership of the younger life o 
church and have a host of friends7 
follow them with all good wishes. 


Eh 


International Christmas Gi 


The Joint Committee on oe 
leges for Women of the Orient is 
ning an international Christmas * 
a large scale. These colleges, det 
ent on mission boards thus far, ci 
be financed by the boards alone, | 
necessary, therefore, to appeal tot 
general public in order. to provide a 
and buildings for the seven colleg) 
desperate need. They are the ‘1k 
Christian College for women, Peking) 
lege and Peking School, Ginling Ci 
at Nanking, China, Lucknow and M 
colleges in Jndia, and Vellore Miéi 
School. All denominations are de 
ing on these colleges to furnishit 
Christian leadership for the wom 
the East. They had hoped much 
last year’s effort through the t 
church. Now they find themselves i 
out the necessary funds to seca | 


lutely necessary buildings and | 
ment. 

The fact that 150 Indian girls a) 
to study medicine in the Vellore Mii 
School and were turned away pe 
there was no room to accommodate 
is sufficient comment. Japan Coll 
in equal need. 1 

With the hope that there may Db‘ 
large gift for the institutions condil 
on their securing a million doll 
smaller gifts, the committee has sel! 
the following plan: It asks meré 
women throughout the United Sta 
give each a $10 share at least ti 
this million. Each state has its 
of givers and each large city also 

A Christmas program is to be 1 
between Dec. 1 and 20. There isa 
plan for colleges and preparatory s\ 
which should be widely used. Nol 
however good, can succeed withoul 
sonal work and prayer. Even our 
himself in his great plan for the ?@ 
must fail if we fail. We believe it) 
plan to provide for these women)\ 
seas what they plead for and wh 
have led them to expect. 

The treasurer of this | 
Christmas gift is Mr. Russell Carte 
Fifth Ave., New York City. ‘The #i 
man of the sub-committee is Mrs. 
W. Peabody, 702 Ford Building, 
Mass. Order free literature from 
Peabody. Send pledges and mor 
Mr. Carter. ; 

There are no over-head expens 
is a woman’s home-made movemen 
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salaried workers, carried on with 
utmost economy, so that every dol- 
‘eceived may reach the end for which 
given. Instead of expensive lunch- 
or suppers, women will give their 
w4s one afternoon between Dec. 1 and 
\r the presentation of the Christmas 
ram, “Lighting the Christmas Can- 
s’ It can be given in every little 
and village as well as in the draw- 
-ooms in the great cities. 

yen desired, the treasurer will credit 
' to denominations pledged to certain 
ints. 


CONNECTICUT 


E ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE 
) OF PROMOTION was held Nov. 9 in 
jouth Church, Hartford. Rev. J. N. 
(23y was elected president, Rev. A. F. 
iiss, vice-president, and Rey. H. B. 
| secretary. Reports showed Con- 
wut Baptists alive and pushing the 
¥ World Movement program enthusi- 
jully. 

17, C. H. FreDEricK, formerly pastor 
juston, has recently settled at Clin- 


fs AsytuM AVENUE AND OLIVET 
(SHES, Hartford, have called, re- 
ively, Rev. Frank B. Haggard of 
sn and Rev. Herbert B. Hutchins of 
(aston, Maine. Both have accepted 
vill settle in the near future. 


3 OF THE HISTORIC BAPTIST CHURCHES 
mnecticut is the First Church, Mid- 


, 


dleton, the seat of Wesleyan University. 
The church observed its one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary last month with 
fitting exercises. Rev. EB. R. Hyde is in 
the eleventh year of his pastorate and is 
doing notable work in this university 
center. 


THE Bivuge Hitts AveNvE CHURCH 
building was dedicated on Oct. 31. Rev. 
H. ‘EK, Olcott is the pastor of this, one of 
the youngest Baptist churches of Hart- 
ford. The work of the Blue Hills sec- 
tion has been fostered for some time by 
the Hartford Baptist Union and the state 
convention. With a new building, free of 
debt, in a growing community, and an 
energetic pastor, the outlook is most en- 
couraging. 

On Oct. 31 THE CaLvary CHURCH, Tor- 
rington, laid the corner-stone of its en- 
larged house of worship, which will more 
adequately serve the community. Rev. 
W. T. Aiken, the pastor, is doing a con- 
structive work in this thriving city. 


On Nov. 1 THE STATE EVANGELISTIC COM- 
MITTEE, consisting of two representatives, 
a layman and a pastor from each asso- 
ciation, met with the First Church, Willi- 
mantic. Rev. HE. E. Gates, pastor-at-large, 
called the meeting to order; Rev. James 
McGee was appointed permanent chair- 
man, and EH. E. Gates, secretary. Rev. 
York A. King, superintendent of evangel- 
ism for the New England district, was 
present and spoke of possible plans for a 
state-wide evangelistic program. A com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate a 
plan. for Connecticut. The plan will soon 
be put in operation, and “great things’ 
may be expected in the churches coodper- 
ating and through these churches for the 
New World Movement. 


WHAT IS KNOWN AS “A CHURCH DAY,” 


EAA HAN 


THE AMERICAN DAILY STANDARD 


A Christian Daily Newspaper for Chicago and the Country at Large 
WILL MAKE ITS FIRST APPEARANCE IN THE FORM OF A CHRISTMAS EDITION. 
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held on Sunday or during the week, is 
becoming helpful to the churches where 
beld. The program for the day is infor- 
mational and inspirational. The state 
secretary, pastor-at-large, director of relig- 
ious education and the director of pro- 
motion participate in the program, which 
is always arranged to meet the needs of 
the local situation. 


MAINE 


Rev. H. G. Kennepy has resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Old Town and 
will become the state superintendent of 
the New England Lord’s Day League. 


Rey. CLARENCE M, Foaa, recently of the 
Corliss Street Church, Bath, has re- 
ceived a call from the First Church, Free- 
port. 

Rev. E. W. CHurcuiuyi of Phillips has 
accepted a call to the Free Baptist 
Church, Rochester, N. H. 


Rev. Henry Bacon Hutrcuins has re 
signed the pastorate of the Thomaston 
Church in order to accept the call of the 
Olivet Church of Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Hutchins is a graduate of Harvard and 
of Yale Divinity School, with postgradu- 
ate work at Chicago. He is a specialist 
and an authority in all matters of social 
service and has been at the head of that 
department of the work of the Maine Con- 
vention for several years. He has given 
fourteen years of constructive ministry 
to Maine in his pastorates in Lewiston 
and Thomaston. Under the lead of Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Hutchins, important and 
successful work in missions and war 
service has been done, while every de- 
partment of the church has shown pro- 
egress. 


THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP of the ministry 
in Maine is meeting heavy losses. Phelps, 


bok like: 
The full leased wire report of the United Press. 


Articles by our own foreign correspondents, reaching us 
¥ wireless, cable and correspondence. This foreign serv- 
e includes stories from England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
nd, Germany, China, and perhaps other localities. 
|Special article by Frank H. Simonds, premier of war 
»rrespondents. (Mr. Simonds will write for the Standard 
*gularly.) 

|Articles by our Washington, New York, San Francisco, 
jhiladelphia and Montreal correspondents. 

| Special article by Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, General Super- 
jtendent International Reform Bureau. (Other special 
‘ad regular contributions will appear daily. Dr. James I. 
vance, Chairman of the Ex. Comm. Federal Council of 
‘hurches of Christ;.Dr. James S. Martin, General Supt. 
‘ational Reform Association; Dr. H. Dickerson, and others 
ill write.) 


Special article by Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, of Cairo, 


/avance, 


ay, December 27. 


= 
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This edition will be on the news stands of Chicago on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22. 


in enumeration of its chief contents will give the public an idea of what the new publication will 


Egypt, the greatest authority on the Near East and all 
Moslem lands. (Dr. Zwemer will write regularly for this 
paper.) 

Allegory by Reginald Berkeley, entitled “The Dark 
Ages”—a feature that is bound to cause widespread 
comment, 


Serial story, now being specially written for the Ameri- 
can Daily Standard by the celebrated author, Caroline 
Atwater Mason. 


The Chicago news will be covered thoroughly by our 
own well-equipped staff. 

By Ticker Service the news of finance, markets and 
business will be covered. 

Bright editorials, an athletic department, a children’s 
column, a home and art page, a health column, a humorous 
column, a public forum—all clean and inspiring features. 

Many other features not mentioned here will be carried 
in the following editions. 


‘1. order to make sure that you get this Christmas number, order the American Daily Standard in 
dvs One year’s subscription: $10.00. Send $2.00 with your order; $4.00 as soon as you receive 
Ne first copy; and $4.00 at the end of the first six months. 


The first regular edition will appear Mon- 


Address Circulation Department, American Daily Standard 
; 215-217 West Superior St., Chicago, III. 
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Wood, Williams, Pratt, Hutchins and Finnie and Rev. i. C. Speed. 
dS} BURNING SHAME others have gone within the year. Board of Education was contin 
tee ant aot properly safeguarded agains Are Churches outside the state take notice: with Rev. George Merriam as chair 
? no more hunting licenses will be allowed. and Dr. E. C. Whittemore as secre 
Baptist Department A policy of reprisals is under considera- The board gladly accepted as beneficia 
\ Va Mutual Insurance ctchaehts tion. Mr. Chin Foh Song and Mr. Dzen, 4 
Ww furnishes protection AT C ARKABLE COLLECTION oF min- ese students in the senior ¢lass abi 
if fo geet College. A Korean student in the s; 
institution will be examined soon. Ar 


} and WINDSTORM F P ' 
of Portland, by gift of his family Drees the beneficiaries at Bates are several ° 
are expecting to give their lives to ~ 
sionary service. i 

By the new constitution the repre) 


tatives of the women’s missionary 


, d {7 
y 
iN No assessments; easy pay- 
BG Vp ments; profits to policy- the property of Colby College. ID Ye th, a8): 
holders; legal reserve for ower and Prof. Perkins are arranging 


protection of policyhold- : ; L 
pre same as stock com- the collection where it will serve for pur- 


( ) FIRE, LIGHTNING ~—s_ 5.415 made by the late Henry M. Maling 
i 

A(({\\ 
\) 2 ane poses of study as well as for public exhi- 


Parsonages, Homes and 


SS is 4 Personal Effects of Church bition. 2dr. ‘ 
; Prag Ae! Riccnbers eine inaued: Tin Propir’s CHURCH, BATH, has called cieties are ex-officio members of | 
OP) Figic kt) N i -. THE, PEOPLE § UHUsO site board and several associations also } 
: —- fp AO ta Rev. Lewis W. West of Waldoboro, and : es nS 
ev. 4 ’ elected women. The board welco 


90 ¥ - s . . : 
bey ee FE outs aaarees Honey, Maal fey & he will begin his pastorate Dec. 1. This yrs. Annie Cobb Smith and Mrs. 
Mer., 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Il. chureh has a broad field of service in Ross Hatch of the Woman’s For 
the city and is actively engaged in sev- Mission Society, Mrs. Rufus Lam; 
eral missionary enterprises in the vi- director for the Woman’s Home Mis, 
cinity. A very hearty call was given Mr. Society, Mrs. A. B. Lorimer, preside 
West and now the church is raising fhe Woman’s Paderation of Maine ut 
money to provide a new parsonage SO A jy paul, representing ‘Andreae 
that his reception to the field may be no ‘Agsdciation band Mrs. W. W. Fish 1 
: .eWoaeWs . 


less hearty. doinham Association. 
Rev. A. E. Krnastey, the new pastor at 
Hebron, has developed an admirable DELAWARE ’ 
plan for the full codperation of the T 
: HE SECOND CHURCH, WILMING 
church and the academy. He is not only gave a reception to its pastor, a 


ihe teacher in the Bible department in fp, Allison, and Mrs, Allison on No) 


By a ‘ the school but, with the hearty coopera- rf ! 
i Antiy MO Ghne : p Local ministers extended the greet} 
tion of Dr. Sargent and an interested 6 various bodies and Dr. ter 

j 


te a Beets acer: 


CHURCH ARCH LTECT faculty, seeks to meet the full religious Woelfkin was the special speaker. 
Minneapolis needs of the students. The thirty-fourth : : vite € : : 
year of Dr. Sargent’s eminent service as Allison is giving a series of popular j 

saree : : 2 day evening addresses on the gerr 
principal of Hebron Academy is proving subject, “Modern Messages from Ani) 
one of the most successful.- Staying qual- Prophets,” and a series of midweek 


Mounds Park Sanitarium es tee a ee when there is any’ ferences on, “Walks and Talks with 
ee Earl Street 8 : Master.” On the last page of the eh\ 
Midway Hospital Convention Board calendar appears an interesting sit 

389 N. Snelling Ave. The First meeting of the new board nent Os Tis bos Mane a by | 

: : : church, under the headings, “Our \ 

St. Paul Minnesota was at Waterville Nov. 8, with its new tation,” “Our Belief,” “Our Aim,” | 


president, Mr. Walter A. Danforth, Government.” Under “Our Belief’a 


Direction of MRS. BERTHA MORRIS : ata 
cashier of the Bangor Savings Bank, IN hear these statements: “The New Tit 


Departments: 3 S 
Neurology, General Surgery, Obstetrics, the chair. Dr. E. C, Whittemore, who for ment and the message of God in Cli 
Medicine, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, the twenty-eighth time was elected secre- yesys the Saviour and Teacher oft 
Laboratories: tary, has missed only two meetings dur- world. The gospel the need of all nn 
Radium, X-Ray, Serology, ing the twenty-seven years of service.  nder “Our Government” are the fo 
Pathology, Basal Metabolism, Blood Executive secretary, Dr. I. B. Mower, re- jing: “A perfect democracy—all authii 
Chemistry, Electrocardiograph. ported enlarged work with good pros- ; 
7 : : in the local church. A church wil) 
Training School for Nurses pects. Superintendent of evangelism, Dr. a bishop in a land without a kin 


G. H. Hamlen, will press the evangelistic church. of: the ople. by the people 
campaigns of the year. Director of re- fot the Se SVE pie, by the aa 


x BEY BN OE eee as : ligious education, Rev. Alexander Hen- ; 
or church and home, with music for the piano. ‘The * . . * 
Mountain / Flower,’’ cet Wonderful River,’ ‘“The derson, is making a fine beginning of his EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Christian Banner,’ “The Battle of Ages,’ ‘‘The Fading work Director of Promotion Whitte- \ ; 
Flower,’’ ‘‘The Rosebud You Gave Me’’ and “‘The Flowe . | 
queen.” Larttgath Sheet Music size, ordinary voice. more reported and the board voted ap- my Howix, W. Sav10s 7 
All seven for $1.00, postpaid. Order from: roval and earnest codperation in the ; 
OTTO LUNDELL, Room 323—155 N. Clark St., Chicago. Pp ' * 
te nicaso. fort to complete the one hundred mil- ‘Stated supply of the church at Bre 
lion dollar fund port. During this time, sixteen pe? 
DO YOU KNOW!! On the recommendation of the Penob- have been baptized and an earmgalll 
"THE Business World needs Christian Young scot Association, Rev. Perley HE. Miller P, U. organized. The missionary & 
People. An Efficient Business Training midst . Mill for the New World Movement wii 
hol eae : was elected pastor-evangelist. Mr. Miller : ; 
wholesome surroundings; an opportunity to study ? eleven times what has previously 
Art, Music, Literature, Home Economics and has had a significant pastorate at Hast : ahs M Q 
Physical Science at a low rate of Tuition and Corinth. His kindly spirit and his evan- given for missionary purposes. r. 
Board, is the remarkable offer of the ars ; a : lor leaves with the hearty goodw 
gelistic gifts will commend him wherever ea 
_ CEDAR VALLEY SEMINARY 1 MiastAnnice Ja oes to. the church. Rev. Chas. A. Nylur 
Write for particulars. Osage, Iowa 1€ goes. iss Annie J. Gwynne g0es Hammonton, N. J., who was given 
’ ° ? Z 


the Pacific coast for a well deserved va- : 
cation from her missionary and pastoral @”!mous call to become pastor, bega! 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL y 2°. Wé.2n" labors. The standing committee on state work on Nov. 1. : . 
missions, evangelism and religious edu- A UNION MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE? 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, = ° 3. 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. cation have as their respective heads held in Scranton Nov. 22-28. 
speakers were Dr. Milton G. Evans) 


For Catalog Address Box 620. Mount Carroll, Ill. Rev. A. B. Lorimer, Rev. George F. 4 
Theodore Heysham and Dr, J. M. W) 


Sessions began on Nov. 22 at 10:30)! 


“The achievement of today but points tothe pathway. Ee aaa Re i hes hee hi 


( 
of tomorrow. Through service comes growth, and © ls 
th h nth Peet. the Prophets” and “How To Stud; t 

rough gro comes greater service Gospels.” Meetings on Nov. 23mmel 


The Baptist Missionary Training School the Immanuel Church. | Dr, Evans 


on “How To Study the Epistles’# 
“God’s Message in the Book.” Dr. 
bur had for subject, “Thus Sail tl 
Lord,” and Dr. Heysham spoke on 
Birth of the Bible.” The conference}! 
for ministers, Sunday-school worke # 
laymen. i 


prepares young women for greater service] 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
hree year course for high school graduates 


SREY 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 
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ississippi Valley 


NORTH DAKOTA 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, Nov. 3, the 
Church, Bismarck, welcomed in 
y fashion Dr. Edward F. Jordan, 
‘has just taken up the work of the 
rate there. Hon. H. F. O’Hare pre- 
, and addresses were made by Rev. 
, Finwall, Mrs. Nellie Evarts, Rev. 
re B. Newcomb, Mrs. Newcomb, Mrs. 
Keller and Mrs. C. Staley. Rev. O. 
sobson led in prayer, after which Dr. 
n responded to the greetings. The 
' aid then served a lunch. 


KANSAS 


t Barnard Oct. 24. Prospects for a 
. meeting were in evidence. 


[ M. C. CtemMons of El Dorado has 
1 to Kansas City for surgical care. 
,W. A. Ayres is acting as pastor of 
21 Dorado Church. The drive for 
for the new building is set for 
1 28. 

‘H. Martin has moved to Le Mar, 
| He expects to do pastoral work for 
ry churches near there. 


MICHIGAN 


3, EpWARD WILSON, president, pre- 
'at the meeting of the executive 
| of the Woman’s Baptist Mission 
ty of Michigan, held in Detroit, 
9. Mrs. Bowen reported having se- 
“three new associational secretaries. 
L. H. Conrad of Royal Oak, young 
‘n’s secretary director, is rejoicing 
t: birth of a son, Oct. 27. Miss Janet 
dwell, children’s secretary-director, 
3 she has been able to secure two or 
€ new association children’s secre- 
Miss Ruth Daniels has done 
lid work in Michigan and will re- 
ii with us until after the holidays. 
cor three new societies have been 
eized and many churches are plan- 
flo take u» the reading contest. Cir- 
4 Out-lining plans for White Cross 
‘for both home and foreign fields 
(been prepared by Mrs. Power and 
loon be sent to the churches. The 
ie announced the names of the 
1 who are to serve on the various 
littees during the coming year. 


First CHuRCcH, MuskKEGON, Rev. 


Estes, pastor, celebrated its fiftieth 
‘rsary Oct. 28-31. The opening serv- 
(the celebration Thursday evening 
‘ven over to the reading of a brief 
7 of the church by the clerk, Verne 
le; an address by the pastor, “Fifty 
Hence”; reading of letters of greet- 
ym some of the former pastors; and 
tring address by Dr. Clarence W. 
oer of Lansing. Dr. Kemper’s address 
} able, forceful portrayal of present- 
‘Mnditions as they relate to the 
1. At the social gathering Friday 
§ a program of readings and 
1 numbers was given by members 
church and greetings were read 
4 humber of former and present 
‘sident members. Sunday morning, 
| L. Stetson, president of Kalama- 
lege preached the sermon from 
ext, “Whom when Paul saw, he 
Nd God and took courage.” <A 
11 program was pleasingly rendered 
(7 evening by the church talent. 
, urch is in a flourishing condition. 
present pastorate of two. 


° 


years, 104 persons have been received 
into the church; missionary offerings 
have increased from $300 a year to 
$1600; the church budget has doubled, 
and all obligations are promptly dis- 
charged. The church is now planning 
an evangelistic campaign for the last of 
November, when it will be. assisted by 
Evangelist A. W. Littrell and Singer D. 
L. Moody. 


OHIO 


HaroLtp Twintne of the First Church 
Oberlin, was ordained to the gospel min- 
istry in accordance with the advice of a 
council of the Lorain Association which 
met at Oberlin Nov. 4. Mrs. Jennie Gunn 
was clerk; J. W. Weddell, pastor of the 
local church, preached the sermon; Isaac 
Bennett of Spencer made the ordination 
prayer; Fred Twining of Loudenville, an 
uncle of the candidate, gave the hand of 
fellowship; and F. Myers of Trinity 
Church, Lorain, gave the charge, Mr 
Twining has been called as pastor of the 
Geneva and Salem churches in north- 
western Pennsylvania. 


Rev. J. P. Davies is spending his fur- 
lough from China, at Oberlin, where he 
recently gave an address before the 
church and community on his work 
abroad. Mrs. Davies, a graduate from the 
Lexington Avenue Bible school in New 
York City, is assisting the First Church 
as chorister. Dr. and Mrs. Geo. A. Hunt- 
ley of China are also at Oberlin and ac- 
tive in Christian work. 


Dayton Association 


The pastors of the Dayton Association 
held their November meeting at the First 
Church, Dayton. The address of the 
morning was given by Rev. Mr. Sullivan 
on “Baptist Journalism.” Mrs. Miller 
spoke regarding the state convention of 
the World Wide Guild to be held at the 
First Church next March. The reports 
from the churches are as follows: 

The Colorado Avenue Church is plan- 
ning a series of special features for each 
Sunday. Pastor Bagby is happy in his 
relations and is doing excellent work on 
this field. 

The Bible school of the Linden Avenue 
Church had an average attendance last 
month of 313. The pastor, G. W. John- 
son, is leading the church into larger 
fields. One person was received by ex- 
perience and one by baptism. 

At North Dayton, three persons were 
baptized. The pastor is preaching the 
gospel at four factories each week. The 
primary department has an enrolment of 
more than 100, the average attendance 
last month being seventy. The depart- 
ment has purchased a piano. 

At the First Church, Dayton, Pastor 
Slocum is meeting a hearty spirit of co- 
operation. Some members were received 
by letter. The B, Y. P. U. and the Berean 
Class are doing good work. 

Pastor Samuel Furrow is in special 
meetings at Union. He recently closed 
a successful series at Pemberton, a num- 
ber of persons being baptized. 

The Xenia Church, Albert Read, pastor, 
has added about forty to its Sunday 
school from the soldiers’ and_ sailors’ 
home. Pastor Read is rendering valu- 
able service to the young people, both in- 
side and outside the church. His long 
pastorate and sterling charaeter have es- 
tablished confidence. 

Pastor Henry Brandt of Troy reported 
one member received by letter and one 
by experience. 

Pastor R. C. Fletcher of Fletcher has 
just returned from a special meeting in 
Adams County. There were six conver- 
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“Bibles and Bonds” tells 


the interesting story of 
a world wide work and 
a safe investment yield- 
ing as high as 8%. 
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American Bible Society 
Bible House Astor Place New York 
F REE Subject to Examination 
| @ Easiest 


The BEST £} ae 


of all ss Reading 
j curs Bible 


mi The Bible has never 
been published in any 
form in which the 
| Treading of it has been 
me made so attractive to 
| both old and young 
asin the “Iateraational” § 


CHRISTIAN | 
f} WORKERS’ f 
BIBLE 


men ® By an entirely new 

plan, a th:ead of red 

ink, runninz from Gen- 

esis to Revelation, 

binds in one harmo- 

ye nious whole each lead- 
ingtopic, Allthe pre- 

| cious truths which lie 

‘ hidden under the mass 

} of unconnected matter 

mand escape the mere 
!'reader are brought to 

m light and tied together. 
The Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D.D., the pop- 
ular authority in ite 

themes, has arranged on 

ieey ‘ this plan Three Thousand 
iw “Selected Texts. 

}, PROMINENT PEOPLE'S 

OPINIONS 

John Wanamaker: Intern - 

tional Christian Workers’ Bjble 

_isan advance on anything hither- 

/ toattempted in making the Bible 

‘usable. 


All Charges Prepaid 


Lyman Abbott: Valuable to 
Christian Workers in their endeavor 
to get at the teaching of the Bible 
directly and immediately, and not 
through the medium of commentaries. 
BOUND IN GENUINE LEATHER, divinity 
circuit, With overlapping covers (like illus- 
tration), round corners, gold edges, red 
underneath. Size of page 5}x 8} inches, 
ee ~ beautifully printed in extra large clear type 
‘on extra fine paper; also contains Latest 
Teachers’ Helps to Bible shady: 
; ame Cnorms.taa Workers’ Bible 
TEER will be SENT FREE for examin- 
ation, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 
If it does not please you, return it at 
our expense. If it does please you, 
remit special price. Published at 
7.50, but for a limited time we 
offer this handsomest, most us- 
able Bible at the Special Price 
of only $4.90. Send no money 
but fill in and mail coupon.J 


THE JOHN C. 
WINSTON CO. 


PHILA., PA. , 
9° 
Largest Amer- ae Ka ne 
tcan Buble oes ke 
Publishers or go ‘ 
Posy o Set 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 


BIBLES 


You will find an Oxford Teach- 
ers’ Bible, with its wonderful 
References and Helps, an inval- 
uable aid in preparing interest- 
ing and helpful Sunday School 
lessons The Helps are arranged 
in alphabetical order, like a 
dictionary. They are accurate, 
comprehensive and up-to-date. 


cAt All Booksellers 
Catalog upon request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West 32d Street 
New York 


\\ 


| VICTORY SONGS | 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. Theselection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new book. 
Contains 288 pages of music. Sing!2 copies: 
Manila, 35c; Limp, 40c; Cloth, 50c; Postpaid. 
In quantities, not prepaid: Manila,30c;Limp 35¢; 
Cloth, 45c. ——_——_ is” Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE, 


ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


1053 MononBidg., Dpt.B 814 WalnutSt. 
~. Chicago Philadelphia 


? 
Crannell’s Pocket Lessons | 
for 1921 

Contains all of the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1921, with References, Daily Bible 
Readings, and Analyses. Vest pocket size. 
About two hundred pages clearly printed on 
good opaque paper. Size, 2%4 x 534 inches. Sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. Just the thing for 
the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, 40 cents 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


sions and a general quickening in the 
community. Plenty of work was await- 
ing him at home. 

The Haynes Street Church, M. F. 
Scruby, pastor, made a 20 per cent in- 
crease in all departments. Pastor Scruby 
knows how to use printer’s ink. The 
neighborhood was recently covered with 
a circular letter, and the results have 
been gratifying. 

There is a decided interest in the 
prayer service at Tippecanoe Gity, 23. 2G 
Cosby, pastor; the young people have 
been reorganized, and there is a spirit 
of larger giving. 

The Sidney Church, B. F. Patt, pastor, 
is solving the problem of the general exit 
of the Bible school. The junior congre- 
gation has added many to the preaching 
service. The pastor preaches a short ser- 
mon to the children before the regular 
service, and he is quite a master with 
the crayon. Two members were received 
by letter. 

Pastor W. R. Sloman has a way to keep 
all the organizations busy at the Third 
Street Church. The past month has been 
one of great advance. One of the new 
features is a new boy at the pastor’s 
home. 

The Memorial Church, J. C. MacFar- 
lane, pastor, is planning advance work. 
A whole family was received for baptism 
and two members were received by letter. 

The Central Church, W. B. Meikleham, 
pastor, is purging the branches so that 
they may bring forth more fruit. 

North Dayton. PHILIP BAUER. 


NEBRASKA 


Tue First CuurcH oF Loup City has 
recently closed a helpful series of evange- 
listic meetings under the leadership of 
Rev. Wilson Mills. ‘There was a goodly 
number of conversions and several addi- 
tions to the church. The church has been 
greatly helped in her spiritual] life, and 
her vision of the Word of God enlarged. 
When we consider the handicap which the 
church suffered on account of an epi- 
demic which was prevalent throughout 
the community during the meetings, and 
that scarcely a home was free from sick- 
ness, the pastor being confined to his bed 
during the entire effort, the results as 
above reported are remarkable. The 
church is greatly indebted to Rev. Charles 
J. Bukoutz and wife of the Dannebrog 
First Church, who led the song service 
during the last week of the meetings. 


THE FOLLOWING ITEMS are interesting 
concerning the Negro Baptists in the 
state: The Pilgrim Rest Church has pur- 
chased the property of the Calvary 
Church (white) for $35,000 and has taken 
possession. Rev. William Franklin is the 
pastor. Zion Church has raised $45,000 
for a new building. This church now has 
the largest membership of any Baptist 
church in the state. Rev. W. F. Botts is 


30 to 50% 


Calendar Dept., 


WHO MAY SELL? 


Sunday School Classes—Women’s Societies—Boys' and Girls’ Clubs 
—any person or group—and do what good you will with the money. 


IT WILL SELL ITSELF IF YOU SHOW IT. 


Send your order now, many will buy for Christmas Gifts. 


BOARD OF PROMOTION, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci'y 
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the pastor. | 
purchased property at Twenty-Fou 
and Ohio Streets, which formerly | 
longed to the Latter Day Saints. ” 
property cost the church $10,000 and| 
paid for at this writing. New chure 
have been organized: St. Paul’s un 
the leadership of Rev. Mr. Kennedy, ; 
St. Mary’s, with Rev. Mr. Oliver as } 
tor. Rev. H. W. Botts recently resig) 
as general missionary to accept the 

torate of the Mt. Zion Church at Line; 
Rey. M. H. Wilkinson recently resig) 
the pastorate of the Mt. Moriah Chu 
and becomes general missionary of 

Negro Baptists of Nebraska. The Ne 
State Association has assumed respo} 
bility for a fifth of the evangelistic ¢ 
of the state and expects to receive 
thousand new members into its chure 
during the year. | 


P acific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


GREEN LAKE CHURCH, SEATTLE, Am 
the candidates baptized by Rev. J. 
Banton recently is a Filipino studen 
the University of Washington, Mr. | 
hambra. 


Miss RutH FRENCH, one of the effic 
workers in the Japanese mission, Seal 
has been obliged to discontinue her 7 
being called home to care for her 
father. 


Tue SunpAY ScHOOL OF THE BETH\ 
CuurcH, Seattle, Rev. E. H. Nickell, 2 
tor, has voted to give its contribu 
entirely to missions. ‘The church % 
voted to pay the expenses of the Su 
school. Mr. Nickell recently bapt 


among others, two sisters. : 


THe GENTRAL CHURCH, SEATTLE, W 
voted recently to move to Queen /I 
Hill, has held a two weeks’ serie 
“Get Acquainted” meetings in its 
location. The meetings were held inl 
building of a Methodist German chi 
that has been unoccupied for the } 
three years. The church has been 3 
much encouraged at the interest sli 
in these meetings. 


Rev. F. E. Dark, pastor of the Te 
nacle Church, Seattle, has introdgiedl 
junior congregation at his morning I 
ice. The juniors come into the sei 
from the Sunday school, take part i 

opening of the service and the pil 
gives them a short message. The chr 
has recently shown its ‘substantia 


the pastor’s work by a substantia 
crease in his salary. 


THE DantsH-NoRWEGIAN CHURCE 
Bellingham, Rev. A. Mehus, pastel 
gan a series of evangelistic meel 
Nov. 7. He is being assisted by Re. 
L. Christiansen. | 


Rev, Emit Frisore, pastor of the } 
Swedish Church, Seattle, assisted Ré 
C. Felth, pastor of the First Swil 
Church, Bellingham, in a two Wi 
series of evangelistic meetings 12! 
ning Nov. 9. P 

Rev. J. H. Beaver, who has been 
pastor and superintendent of missi0} 
Washington, has become pastor ot 
church in Rochester, Minn. F 

Rey. A. J. Storman, pastor of th 
ond Swedish Church. Seattle, has/é 


. 


Conference, and Rev. Wm. Jackson 
tor of the West Seattle Church, Bh 


al 
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clerk. The conference meets the 
nd and fourth Mondays of each 
ith at the convention office, 431 Burke 
ing. 

gy. R. W. Kine, pastor of the church 
ort Angeles, reports baptisms every 
day evening for several weeks. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MES RECENTLY HELD a Sunday-school 
y, and is now enjoying the largest at- 
lance in the history of the organiza- 
._ The pastor, Rev. H. H. Story, felt 
xd to minister to the recreational need 
‘he community, which he has done 
for several months past, using mov- 
‘pictures every Friday evening. The 
vens have attended in large numbers, 
i aeny of them are coming to the 
day service. The Baptist Church is 
only church in this rich district. 


JE PAST YEAR has been the greatest 
he history of the First Church, Tur- 
, in several respects: the develop- 
\t and efficiency of the Bible school, 
ber of baptisms, increase in member- 
, Sunday audiences, dedication of 
ig people to definite Christian serv- 
and the development of leadership 
in the church. One of the boys of 
‘church is now director of religious 


: American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our Corporate name is 
American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 
fast Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TROUSERS 
GARTER 


Pat., May 18, 1920 

Threefold Purpose: 

It holds up the socks, 
It holds down the shirt, 
It makes the trousers 
hang straight whether 
the knees bend inward 
or outward. 

It is not a **Form” or 
*‘Harness.”’ It contains no 
**pads,”’ ‘‘air-cushions,”’ 
“metal springs,” etc. Itis 
simply a beautiful garter 
fitting insidé knee curvya- 
ture, self-adjustable. 
Descriptive circular, sealed 
envelope containing no ad- 
vertis’g matter mailed free 


The T. Garter Co, 
LockBox131, Chicago, Il. 
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WANT ADS 


u will get results through the Want 
‘nn of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
ts per word per insertion; cash with 


NTED—YOU TO KNOW that the best 
'n helps in the world are found in the 
teen complete lectures ($5) published by 
¢ Speakers’ Supply, Ridgway, Pa. Your 
47 back if you are not satisfied. Let’s 
|:quainted, 


SO ee 
‘'T—All indifference in my congrega- 
since I have been ordering my sermon 
from the Public Speakers’ Supply, 
fay, Pa. A. Worthwhile Preacher. 


| DEMAND FOR TEACHERS for emer- 
vacancies. Ernest Olp, Steger Build- 


NGELISTIC SINGER AND CHORUS 
ALIST booking dates with pastors. 
ie C, Alexander Jones, Evangelists’ As- 
. 136 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
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education in a church of 1700 members 
in Southern California, and another is 
directing the industrial work of the 
Berkeley Y. M. C. A. The indebtedness 
of the church has been subscribed in full 
and one-half of it has been paid. A 
modern heating plant has been installed. 
The ensuing year will bring the church 
to self-support. 
the payment of the debt in the near 
future, the membership is considering 
plans for the enlargement of the equip- 
ment and the employment of a paid di- 
rector of religious education. The out- 
look could hardly .be brighter. Rev. C. 
R. Eastman has been pastor of this 
church for a number of years. 


Deacon Charles W. Perkins 


By CHARLES H. Watson 


In the death of Charles W. Perkins the 
First Church, Boston, loses one of its pil- 
lars; and the Baptist cause a true man 
who for more than fifty years has 
adorned many high positions in the finan- 
cial world as well as in the church. He 
was brought up in the old Clarendon 
Street Church under Dr. A. J. Gordon and 
came over to the First Church a few years 
after Dr. Gordon’s death. He was an old 
fashioned deacon, yet was a man in touch 
with world interests and movements. He 
always had time for church cares and 
brought to them his competency, probity 
and sound judgment. He had the spirit, 
tone, and face of a godly man; was in- 
variably courteous, and had the ring of 
sympathy and sincerity. From the head- 
ship of one of our largest Boston banks, 
he came to the treasureship of our For- 
eign Mission Society when for years he 
had been on its board of managers. In 
late years he has carried certain private 
trusts, and has served as treasurer and 
counsellor of some of our Baptist charit- 
able enterprises. He was safe, sound, in- 
telligent, and dependable. It takes years 
to grow a man like Deacon Perkins; but 
he has known of our loving appreciation. 
Now we rejoice in the rest and transla- 
tion that he has earned. 


Who’s Who among Baptists 


(Continued from page 1489) 
morning when he is free and no preacher 
could ask for a better listener.” In a 
published interview the senator expressed 
himself as follows: “I like to go to 
church. I wish every man in America 
would attend church. I wish they would 
be as much interested in the churches 
as they are in their own business. I 
should like to see this a religious nation. 
We ought to have a reconsecration to 
morality.” When the announcement came 
to him that he had been elected president 
of the United States of America, he ex- 
claimed, “It is all so serious. The obli- 
gations are so solemn that instead of 
exulting I am given to prayer to God to 
make me capable of playing my part and 
that all those calls to responsibility may 
meet the aspirations and expectations of 
America and the world.” 

With such a man in the White House, 
the American people may rest assured 
that to the solution of the domestic prob- 
lems of the nation there will be applied 
the best wisdom that is humanly possible, 
and that the fulfillment of America’s duty 
to the world will be realized in a man- 
ner that will command the respect of 
the nations and achieve the highest 
ideals of international brotherhood. 


With the completion of . 
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Give Your Pastor a New Book 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 


4 By ROGER W. BABSON 
(Babson’s Statistical Organization) . 
“The business man cannot understand 
how we churchmen can give less time to 
sur children’s religious education than we 
z‘ve to teaching them dancing and for- 
eign languages.”’ $2.75 
Tells your minister a lot that you’ve 

Seen thinking. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 

By VARIOUS WRITERS 
Many an hour of brooding can be well 
spent over the riches of material here 
provided. ‘‘The whole scope of prayer is 
covered beyond anything undertaken in 
recent times.’’—The United Presbyterian. 


Octavo, 528 pages. $4.00 
Show your pastor new depths of power 
‘n prayer. . 


CHURCH FINANCE AND SOCIAL ETHICS 
By BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
The passing of a divided Protestantism 

will pour vast sums into some central 

treasury. The church must face the 
perils that will be involved in this massed 
wealth. $1.50 

A big subject both laity and clergy will 
have to think through. 


HOW TO PRAY 
CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 

Goes to the Lord’s Prayer to learn how 
to pray. A companion in simplicity and 
reverence to his much used volume, ‘‘Why 
Men Pray.” $1.50 

Share this good home-made loaf with 
your pastor. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS 
By JAMES B. PRATT 

“We are not likely to get a nearer ap- 
proach to a popular psychology of re- 
ligion.’’—Prof. Geo. A. Coe. 

“You have given us a weighty book 
that will be of much value to me.’’—Prof. 
James H. Leuba. 

“Stands alone in its field.’’—Prof. Lu- 
ther A. Weigle. $4.00 


GREAT LEADERS OF HEBREW HISTORY 
By HENRY T. FOWLER 
Portraits of the men who preserved Is- 
rael’s contribution to civilization. A model 
text book for teen age classes. $2.50 
Items for Your Next Order 
Snowden: Personality of God........ $1.75 


Cadman: Ambassadors of God...... 3.50 
Brown: Religion of a Layman....... 1.25 
Rice: 


The Old Testament in the Life 
of Today 3 
Ward: New Social Order............ 
McAfee: The Christian Faith and the 
ING WI DAW Waa eee tele aetela edie Su and toa -90 


Cr ee ay 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 


METHODS 


By 
of Church | owARD JAMES GEE 


School Cloth, $1.00 net 
Admi n- W. C. PEARCE, International 8. S. 


Ass'n. says: ‘A rich storehous, 


—— 
i i of information. Will lead the Sunday. 
istration schools forward with mighty strides.’’ 


Endorsed by Marion Lawrance, Prof. Athearn, and others 
F.H REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


> 


A REAL SURPRISE in BIBLE STUDY 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
No time and energy wasted with concordances and other books, 
All necessary helps in one convenient volume. Self-explanatory. 
Contains a unique easy reference system. 

a wonderful Text Cyclopedia containing many 
new and striking features not to be found in Se 
any other 2k. Saves time and labor. 

NO SEARCHING FOR REFERENCES AND HELPS 
Rapidly replacing other Bibles. Used and praised 
by such men as Dr. Chas. E. Jefferson, Dr. Grif 
feth Thomas, Marion Lawrance, “Mel” Trotter 
and scores of others, Descriptive booklet free. 
B. B, KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., Div. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A Pair of Boots fe a Paat of Brea 


The time was December 2nd, 1919—just a year ago; the place, Lodz, Poland. The grou 
was covered with snow, the air bitter cold. Mr. Hungryski met the baker. ‘‘I 5; 
him” reports the Y. M. C. A. Secretary ‘‘take off his boots, in the middle of the strel 


exchange them for a loaf of bread, and walk home in his stocking feet.’’ 


_Competent observers say that Europe faces the 

worst winter since the war began. Herbert 
Hoover, John R. Mott, Frederick Lynch and 
others all tell the same story. Our own Com- 
missioner Brooks tells us that Baptist pastors 
and laymen are pawning household goods to get 
food. 


Not only is there immediate need for food and 
clothing; we must help in the rehabilitation of 
our Baptist brethren. In France, for instance, 
the furnishing of plows, harrows and threshing 
machines for common use by groups of farmers 
who cooperate in getting on their feet again is 
most helpful and wise. We shall help them es- 
tablish “foyers” in lieu of permanent church 
buildings during this period of reconstruction. 
There are nearly soo Baptist orphans in France 
to be cared for, 


Our aim is: 


Every Baptist church and 
every. Baptist member a 
sharer in the burdens of 
our European brethren. 


No one can remember how France stood on | 
frontier of civilization so nobly and so sacrifi 
ally and not gladly stand by our brethren th: 
in their hour of home coming and rebuildi; 


Our Foreign Mission Society has been at wr 
as our agent for decades in all these parts: 
Europe where our immediate help is propos 
Now is the time for us. to conserve what | 
been done and to make certain our welcome’ 
all time, because we fail them not in their 


of distress. | 


Over 8,000 widows and orphans, 1,600 dept 
dent families, 144 others, 131 pastors, 36 rehi 
litation needs, 1 orphanage, students in se 
universities—these figures summarize, but 
not describe, the urgent calls 
our cooperation in Christian * 
lowship. | 
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Do I Really Belong? 


KLONGING to some worthy thing is big and ‘fine. What I 
B belong to generally calls out the best of my nature. I can- 

not stint that which really claims me as a part of itself. 
What I belong to modifies me. That is true in marriage. It is 
true in the Masonic lodge. Only as each member of the athletic 
team belongs to the team can team work be possible. The same 
is true of a church. To be enrolled on the books does not neces- 
sarily mean that I belong to the church. To some the church 
has no magnetic influence. It does not call out loyalty or par- 
ticipation. It does not inspire one to ‘‘stand by the ship’’ when 


the sea is running hard against it. To be nominal is inelegant 
and unattractive. It is disappointing and painful. It hugs the 
zero mark as far as usefulness to the church is concerned. As 


I look into the mirror I find myself asking, ‘‘What do I belong 
to?’’ ‘*What is it that appeals to me, moves me, rouses me?’’ 
The barnacle has just life enough to hang onto the vessel and 
retard its speed. Each community has its assortments of 
barnacles. Some churches have a few. The adhesion of the 
barnacle does not indicate that it belongs to the vessel. The 
humble blade of grass belongs to our world and does its best to 
make use of sunshine and moisture to brighten and bless man 
and animal. To get a little closer to my conscience, let me ask 
myself, ‘‘Do I really belong to the church which has my name 
on its record?’’ ‘‘Do I put my vim and weight up against its 
obstacles?’’ ‘‘Do I exemplify by my conduct and participation, 
a good example to the younger ones, who need my guidance?”’ 
I guess I will answer these questions when alone with my God! 


FREDERICK B. GREUL. 
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Fresh from the Field 


At the First Church, Porterville, Cal., 
the pastor, Rey. Frank W. Crawford, 
gave the hand of fellowship to ten on 
Noy, 7. 


Rev. D. O. Hopkins of Normal con- 
ducted two weeks of evangelistic meet- 
ings in the church at Berwick, Ill., from 
Nov. 7 to 21. Twenty members were 
added to the church. In the New World 
Movement drive this church averaged 
$166 for each resident member. Miss 
Effie Hoover, mentioned in a recent num- 
ber of Tue Baptist, is from this church. 


On Armistice Sunday, the First Church, 
Melrose, Mass., unveiled and dedicated a 
bronze memorial tablet, containing 
eighty-two names, two of them with gold 
stars. The address was given by Dr. J. 
H. Franklin and parts were taken by the 
G. A. R. and the American Legion. The 
tablet is the gift of the young people’s 
council. 


Dr. Geo, W. Cassidy, pastor of the First 
Church, was the Thanksgiving Day 
preacher at the union service in Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Services in memory of Dr. Henry Mar- 
tin Tupper were held in the chapel at 
Shaw University on Founder’s Day, 
Dec. 1. 


Mrs. M. C. Sweet, widow of Rev. N. J. 
Sweet of Whitehall, Wis., passed away 
on Nov. 3. For sixty-two years she and 
her husband labored together in the 
Master’s service. Until failing health 
prevented, she was active in all Chris- 
tian effort, especially in W. C. T. U. 
work, 


Rev. Thomas B. Marsh, pastor of the 
Bethany Church of Pontiac, Mich., has 
now returned to his work after four 
months’ vacation in England. A new 
junior department has recently been or- 
ganized in the Sunday school, which now 
consists of twenty-two classes. At the 
annual B. Y. P. U. banquet on Nov. 1, the 
young people elected their officers for 
the year. 


The publishing of religious calendars 
has been done by printing houses for 
profit, or by sects for the sake of propa- 
ganda. The Board of Promotion has pub- 
lished a calendar of real beauty, and it 
puts before our people our own program. 
Someone in each church ought to take 
up the distribution. It is made to sell at 
30 cents, and there is a profit of from 10 
to 15 cents for the local organization. 


Rev. K. W. Strzelec of Milwaukee 
sailed from New York Nov. 23, for Eng- 
land, en route to Poland, where he is to 
resume his work under the auspices of 
the Foreign Mission Society. Last win- 
ter the Home Mission Society released 
Mr. Strzelec for special service in Po- 
land. His work was so useful that al- 
most immediately upon his return to 
America the Foreign Mission Society in- 
duced him to go again to his native 
country. Mr. Strzelec will stop in Lon- 
don for conference with Rev. J. H. Rush- 
brooke, European Baptist commissioner, 
and will codperate with Mr. Rushbrooke 
in the relief work in Poland. The ‘suf- 
fering in Poland this winter promises to 
be extremely severe, and it is fortunate 
that the society can send over such a 
man as Mr. Strzelec to give personal at- 
tention to the distribution of relief funds, 
as well as to assist the struggling Bap- 


tist churches in that country to recon- 
struct their work. 

Rev. Robert Dubarry of Nimes, France, 
corresponding secretary of the French- 
Speaking Baptist Union, reached New 
York Noy. 17, having come to this coun- 
try upon the invitation of the Foreign 
Mission Society for unhurried confer- 
ences regarding the Baptist work in 
France, southern Belgium and western 
Switzerland. Mr. Dubarry will probably 
remain in America about two months, 
conferring with representatives of the 
society on the numerous questions which 
are presented in the reconstruction work 
in the territory of the French-Speaking 
Baptist Union. Almost immediately af- 
ter landing in New York he started for 
the West in company with Secy. J. H. 
Franklin, to attend the meeting of the 
General Board of Promotion at Minneap- 
olis. He stopped for a day at Rochester 
Theological Seminary, where Mr. Robert 
Farelly and Mr. 
are students. Before he returns to New 
York he will visit William Jewell Col- 
lege, where Mr. G. J. Rousseau of Paris 
is a student. He and Secy. Franklin 
were speakers at a special meeting of the 
Baptist ministers of Chicago on Novy. 29. 


At the Baptist Conference held in Lon- 
don July 19 to 238, it was decided to ap- 
peal to Baptists in England, America and 
Scandinavian countries to do something 
especially for their spiritual kinsmen in 
Central European lands, in addition to 
making generous gifts for use by the 
general relief organization. Already the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Convention and the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society are sending 
funds to be used in relief work, and the 
Baptists of England are preparing to 
take action in the near future. A special 
advisory committee has been formed in 
England to codperate with Rev. J. H. 
Rushbrooke, European Baptist commis- 
sioner, in the distribution of these relief 
funds. The committee is composed of 
Dr. John Clifford, chairman, Mr. Herbert 
Marnham, treasurer, Secy. C. E. Wilson, 
Secy. J. H. Shakespeare, and other well. 
known English Baptists. The personnel 
of this committee gives assurance that 
the work will be well done. Now let the 
Baptists of the North bestir themselves 
and respond generously to the appeals 
made by the Genéral Board of Promotion 
for the work which is to be done through 
our Foreign Mission Society. 


Chicago Ministers’ Conference 


Following is the program of the Min- 
isters’ Conference of Chicago for the 
months of November and December: 

Nov. 15: “The Revival We Need,” by 
Rev. Geo. R. Stair. 

Nov. 22: “The Soul of the Pilgrims,” 
by Rey. Frederic D. Shannon. 

Nov. 29: Conference of the ministers 
of the Chicago Association at the Second 
Church. Three to four p: m.: “The 
Spiritual Life of the Local Church,” led 
by Rev. C. D. Case. Four to five p. m.: 
“Evangelization,’ led by Rey. Geo. R. 
Stair. Five to six p. m.: “Personal Con- 
secration,” led by Rev. J. J. Ross. Six- 
thirty p. m.: Dinner and addresses on 
“Our Spiritual Kinsmen of Other Lands,” 
by Rev. J. H. Franklin and Rev. R. Du- 
barry of the French Baptist Union. 

Dec. 6: “The Religious Outlook in Eu- 
rope,” by Rev. C. A. Brooks. 

Dec. 18: ‘‘The Personality of God,’ by 
Rev. C. B. McAfee. 

Dec. 20: “The Puritans of Old New- 
bury,” by Rev, A. W. Cleaves. 


Henri Vincent of France: 


THE BAPTIS 


Dec. 27: “The New Pension Plan | 


Baptist Ministers,” by Rev. P. C. Wri 

The committee on program consists) 
Rev. R. N. Van Doren, Rev: G. H. Sehn. 
and Rev. E. B. Freeman. 


Short Talks on Invest. 


ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


Corporation Bonds—What's | 


a Name? 


NE cannot always judge from 

description on a bond as to the 
tent of the security behind it. A f 
mortgage bond, as its name indicates 
almost invariably secured by a f 
mortgage on the property of the eq 
pany issuing it. Even in this case th 
are three questions the investor sho 
require to be satisfactorily answer' 
(1) Does it cover all the corporate pr 
erty, or is it a first mortgage merely 
part, and if on only a part, is it an } 
portant portion of the whole? (2) Is 
a “closed mortgage’’—i. e., can any j 
ther bonds of equal rank be issued un} 
it? (3) Does it cover corporate prope 
afterward acquired? 
growing company, 


an investor’s standpoint. 

There are other words used in dese: 
ing bonds which are ambiguous « 
sometimes misleading. “First and 
funding mortgage bonds” are usué 
issued to retire older issues, often| 
different maturities, and may be a fi 
mortgage on only a small part of ! 
property as long as the older issues \ 
outstanding. As time progresses and 
prior issues are paid off and replaced} 
the refunding bonds, the latter in | 
course of time become actually the 
perior lien on the property. The poi 
to be remembered is that it is import) 
to find out how much of a first m 
gage such a bond is when an inv 
ment is contemplated. i 

Other terms of uncertain meaning \ 
“general mortgage,’ “prior lien” « 
“first lien.” In fact, cases have bi 
known where the use of the word “ii 
did not imply mortgage security at 1 
simply indicating that the ilen was pi! 
to some other obligation without § 
closing that it was at the same ti 
junior to a number of others. 

“Collateral trust bonds” have for tli 
security other personal property, gel 
ally stocks or bonds owned by the is 
ing company which it has put up wh 
the trustee as security. Obviously 
investor’s security in such cases is a 
remote from the fundamental secu)! 
than where he himself holds a first m 
gage bond. “Adjustment bonds” { 
“Income bonds” usually have their ori 
in the reorganization of failed compan 
The shining example of a good bond) 
this description is the Atchison, Top’ 
and Santa Fe Adjustment 4 per cl 
Bond issued in that road’s troubles 
1895. Through the skilled managem 
and increasing prosperity of the roa 
has gradually attained a high investm 
standing, 

“Convertible bonds,” according to 
old saying, were invented as an inv 
ment for the man who has promised ! 
wife not to speculate. Sometimes t 
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Important Notice! 


Y the action of the council the special club rate of 
$2.25 for five or more subscriptions has been discon- 

tinued, to take effect at once. This is the only change in 
rates. In this action the management of THE BaprtisT 
most heartily concurs, for the practical effect of this club 
rate for five or more was to make the maximum subscrip- 
‘tion price $2.25. 

Single subscriptions are, as they have been from the 
W first, $2.50. 
' As an inducement to the churches to make up their 
full quota of a circulation of 100,000, the denomination 
has seen fit to establish a very low price. If your church 
will secure a subscription list equal to 10 per cent of its 
reported membership, you may avail yourself of the rate 
‘of $2 per year. It will not be necessary for you to hold 
‘back the subscriptions until the full list is reached, pro- 
‘vided only that the church guarantees a 10 per cent list 
‘or the difference in subscription price in case of failure. 
Hundreds of churches have during the year reached the 
‘above goal, and scores have gone away beyond it. There 
is ample evidence that hundreds of other churches will 
reach the goal this winter. 


Montana to the Front 


| Many of our readers wiil recall the story in a recent 
issue of THe Baptist of the experiences of Rey. T. E. 
/Mack, a real pioneer minister in Montana. Last week we 
received from this man a list of subscribers which would 
‘do credit to almost any church and would put to shame 


Q 


THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Tllinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
loffice at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance 
‘for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
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: News from the Subscription Department 


some of our large congregations. Supt. Cress shows his 
interest by frequent lists picked up in his travels. 


The More They Get the More They Want 


Tue Baptist is like a well-known confection of which 
the makers say in their advertisements that “the more 
you eat the more you want.” In the recent subscription 
campaign, the largest lists of new subscribers with but 
few exceptions came from churches which already had 
representative lists. Among these churches are the First 
Church, Spokane, Wash., the churches at East Orange, 
N. J., Deep River, Conn., Morris, IIl., Northville, Mich., 
Pittsburg, Kans., Donora, Pa., and Cumberland, Ohio, the 
Lafayette Avenue Church, Buffalo, N. Yo the’ Trinity 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., and many others. 


Watch 


Watch Granville, Ohio, where Miss Eleanor E. Fisher 
is in charge of the work of securing the renewals and in- 
creasing the number of subscriptions to THE BapTisT and 
Missions. You will also hear from the First Church, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Miss Anna L. Graham is making it her 
business to see that this splendid church is kept in close 
touch with the work of the denomination through its peri- 
odicals. Rev. J. Frederic Catlin, pastor of the First Church, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, began a subscription campaign Nov. 
28. He says: “You are giving us a great paper, and I am 
exceedingly anxious that more of the families of my 
church take it.’ When the pastor feels anxious about 
the matter, results are assured. 
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Glimpses of Salvador Mission 
By CHARLES S. DETWEILER 
A Volcanic Country 


HE bulk of the population lives 

around four great volcanoes, two of 
which have had destructive eruptions in 
the life of the present generation. It is 
an awesome sight to go over a lava bed 
on a railroad and see the miles and miles 
of black desolation. It looks as if a 
mighty plow had been dragged here and 
there over a field of solid rock, forming 
crooked and irregular furrows. Strange 
to say, along with this ever-present 
danger of eruption and earthquake there 
exists more social corruption and immor- 
ality than elsewhere. One cannot ade- 
quately describe the disregard of the 
marriage tie and the degradation of hu- 
man instincts into mere animalism. In 
the midst of the abounding corruption 
God has planted his church to be under 
Christ the source of a new personal and 
social life. A new type of manhood and 
womanhood is being developed; a new 
conscience has been born. Like a breath 
of fresh and cooling air blowing through 
a miasma-laden atmosphere is the wor- 
ship that is arising from the little groups 
of redeemed souls scattered here and 
there over the republic. 


For Ten Years 


Baptists have been at work in this re- 
public, and as a result there are now ten 
churches organized, with a total mem- 
bership of 546. Last year there were 
seventy-two baptisms and the total offer- 
ings for all purposes amounted to $1342. 

The Woman’s Society has sent two 
missionaries to the capital who cooper- 
ate with Mr. Keech, the general mission- 
ary, visiting the homes of the people and 
organizing Bible classes for the women 
and children. They have also taken 
occasional journeys to other towns for 
periods of special Bible teaching in the 
weaker churches. 


A Large Day School 


with capacity for a few boarding pupils 
is located in the city of Santa Ana under 
the direction of two missionary-teachers 
sent out by the Woman’s Society. In 
addition to the children of our members, 
we have many from the best families of 
the city. Naturally this has disturbed 
the peace of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
who have written and spoken much 
against our work. 

Rev. John G. Todd 


and family are located in Santa Ana. 
He has given special atention to training 
workers, especially for the Sunday 
school, not only where he lives, but by 
weekly visits in other towns. During 
the year four institutes of two days each 
were held in different centers for the 
benefit of all the Sunday-school teachers. 


Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Humphrey 


are alone in the eastern end of the re- 
public. There are great opportunities 
all about them, if they only had helpers. 
The railroad company has generously 
granted Mr. Humphrey an annual pass, 
and he visits regularly important towns 
along the line. In some of them there 
are rented gospel halls. The attitude of 
the people is very friendly, and they 
wonder why missionaries do not come 
and settle among them. New work is 
springing up on many sides. A _ short 
time since the colporter of the American 
Baptist Publication Society spent a few 
days working in a small town with the 
result that a company of fifty-seven 
signed a letter addressed to the general 


missionary begging that a worker be al- 
lowed to visit them at least occasion- 
ally. 

Our Most Pressing Need 


in Salvador is a training school for 
Christian workers. For our churches 
there are no college-trained ministers. 
Young men of promise converted and 
taught in our churches by the mission- 
aries have been set apart for the work, 
and such training given them as was pos- 
sible by our missionaries in the midst 
of many other activities. This is the 
way Baptist churches have been cared 
for in the beginning of our work in all 
our Latin-American fields. Not much 
later there comes the period when the 
training school must be established and 
young men given a more thorough disci- 
pline before being intrusted with the 
care of a church, That time has now 
come for Central America. 

El Salvador is one of our most prom- 
ising fields. After Porto Rico this is the 
most densely populated country of Latin 
America, having 180 inhabitants to the 
square mile. There are populous cities 
at short distances from one another and 
easily accessible. The people are indus- 
trious and the country prosperous. Sal- 
vadoreans are called the Yankees of 
Central America. What an opportunity 
to change the currents of life of all Cen- 
tral America if we win for Christ this 
progressive people—this key nation! 


What Some Churches 
Are Doing 


A Department of Methods 


A LETTER OF INFORMATION 


HE following letter was sent to each 

member by the promotion board of 
the church in Modesto, Cal. The fact 
back of it is that loyalty and devoted 
action follow upon information, and that 
the members should have _ accurate 
knowledge of financial conditions in the 
church even as they do of other matters. 


To the Members of the First Baptist 
Church—Greetings: 

Your board of promotion has met upon 
various occasions to consider the needs 
of our church and how we as a church 
may serve in the most telling manner. In 
a recent meeting of this board it was de- 
cided to send a letter to every member 
giving a brief statistical report embody- 
ing the needs for the coming year. We 
invite your careful consideration, prayers 
and cheerful codperation. 

During the year closing Oct. 1, 1920, we 
find results as follows: 

1. Membership: On Oct. 1, 1919, there 
were 286 members on our church roll. 
During the year there have been added 
by baptism forty-nine, by letter forty- 
nine, by experience twelve and by restor- 
ation four, making a total of 400. The 
deduction from this of twenty-two by let- 
ter, one by death and fourteen by drop- 
ping, leaves a membership of 363 on Oct. 
1, 1920—a net gain of seventy-seven mem- 
bers, or 29 per cent. 

2. Financial: Money received and dis- 
bursed was as follows: 


PASTORS BROIL Vind Gis he aoc cis tn eee aia $2256.00 
MISSIONS Bites) ss. as bce «4, cae eee 1651.42 
J QOUCOTIE ete Srattee alate hs. da ca.c' acca nates 285.00 
Huel@ and eligh tsiscs.'. sisesoee Oe 100.67 
Note and interest. «asco cette 335.00 
Tax OS eA Cain STAD CC... te eee 124.42 


Pianist Mose PTS St ee eee Pc 
Repairs and improvements........... 
Fellowship: )(i:3s Sercisie sicls » ble, oe eee 
Miscellaneous items .......:.. 0.0m 

TOCA 3c. Hats « ape nw 0.6 e elvelele scieeeee 


At the last annual meeting the chu 
adopted the following budget as bei 
necessary to meet the needs of the co: 


ing year: 
Pastor’s Salary <s.< sjens.00,<1s,2 © sel $3000 
Fuel and lights... ccerces scten ave cee 100) 
Janitor and supplies... ..<. .ssccmesin 400) 
Hymn books and music... ....seesam 100 
Pianist. Pore eae acre eae cen 180 
Music ‘director soccer csc cle's cra ete arene 300) 
Bibles 5.540 ccs ecerersverermeterety ove Soe 25) 
Repairs wesdislercsepaps'e 6 i8eate, oe o's olan ee 300) 
Total cic osisces dia dlePos oo heos hi ee $4405) 


In order to avoid frequent calls fro 
the pulpit for special purposes not pi. 
sible to foresee, the further sum of $5) 
was added to the above, making a - | 
$5000. 

This is the amount necessary to mel 
our local needs and does not include t. 
pledges made last spring for world 
missions. 

Let each one of us think and pray th, 
matter through and get behind the enti 
program of the church. 


HELPING SUBSCRIBERS TO 
CATCH UP 


S a bit of follow-up work in the Né 

World Movement campaign, Rey. | 
Harwood Neal, pastor of the Fir, 
Church, Williamstown, Mass., sent t 
following letter to each subscriber to t! 
fund as soon as the envelopes.for Se} 
25 had been recorded. It served to » 
form those who had lost track of the 
standing, others who had made sor) 
error of omission, and that small nu: 
ber who showed no particular conce, 
about paying up: 
Mr. | 
The te half year of our New Wo! 
Movement will expire Nov. 10. | 

We are thankful for the gratifying 1; 
sults achieved both in the greater fie 
and in our little corner. 

To help make a 100 per cent reco), 
we are sending each subscriber a sta’ 
ment of his account to date. 

According to our records your accou: 
stands as follows: 

Total amount of subscription $..... 

Amount due Nov. 1 - - $.2m8.) 

Amount paid to Oct. 1 - 

Balance due during October $..... 

Should there be a mistake in our 
ures, you will do us a favor by corre: 
ing us. 

Should you desire any further inf 
mation, it will be cheerfully furnish 
by our financial secretary, Mr. Walt 
D. Kenyon. | 


Short Talks on Investments 


(Continued from page 1506) 
are secured by mortgage; in any ca? 
they stand on a higher plane than sto: 
in the same company, but have a furth’ 
provision that the holder may, if 
wishes, exchange or convert his bo! 
into stock during a period specified | 
the bond. Naturally, if the stock is * 
creasing in value, the bond will rise | 
sympathy, because of the conversi' 
privilege. On the other hand, when t? 
stock declines, the bond usually does 1 
fall in proportion, being an obligation 
higher standing. After the period 
expired during which the holder m 
convert, the bond ceases to rise Wi 
the market for the stock. Thereafter 
sells strictly on its merits as an ine: 
ment, 


= 
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It's Service That Measures Success 


T isn’t the cut of the clothes that you wear, 
Nor the stuff out of which they are made 
Though chosen with taste and fastidious care, 
' And it isn’t the price that you paid; 
It isn’t the size of your pile in the bank, 
Nor the number of acres you own, 
It isn’t a question of prestige or rank, 
Nor of sinew and muscle and bone; 
It isn’t the servants that come at your call, 
It isn’t the things you possess, 
' Whether many, or little—or nothing at all, 
It’s service that measures success. 


It isn’t a question of name, or of length 
Of an ancestral pedigree, 
Nor a question of mental vigor and strength, 
Nor a question of social degree; 
It isn’t a question of city or town, 
' Nor a question of doctrine or creed, 
| It isn’t a question of fame or renown, 
Nor a question of valorous deed; 
But he who makes somebody happy each day, 
And he who gives heed to distress, 
Will find satisfaction the richest of pay, 
For it’s service that measures success. 
—The Cave Scout in Boys’ Life. 


A Worthy Christmas Concert 


NHE Christmas concert is a problem to everyone who has 

ideals in regard to public worship. Most of the published 
ograms are prepared with the commercial motive, and pur- 
ise a mere “kids’ concert.” The department of missionary 
ication of the Board of Promotion is sending out a Christ- 
1s exercise that is bright and interesting and is also worthy 
‘the occasion. It is a children’s service of rejoicing for the 
\th of the Saviour. The editor, Dr. James M. Stifler, has 
d 


aght the spirit of the angels’ song, and the children and 
igregations where this program is used will feel it too. The 
\ractively printed programs will be sent free to any Baptist 
tool that applies and in quantities to supply the prospective 
‘gregation. There is also a supplement for the use of the 
[der and those who take the parts in the concert. No, you 
‘mot have to give the collection to missions. You may do 


: however, if you so desire. 


Counts on the $100,000,000 Fund 


RS. HENRY W. PEABODY writes: “We are anxious to 
,t make it quite clear to the minds of Baptist men and 
‘men that amounts pledged by Baptists to the International 
(ristmas Gift for union colleges and medical schools for the 
‘men of the Orient may count on the $100,000,000 fund which 
Iptists are raising. 
| “While the appeals are not made directly to Baptist 
(urches or missionary societies, all the pledges provide for 
2 mame of the church. The national treasurer, Mr. Russell 
rter, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, will credit all such 
fecial gifts from Baptists to the’ Woman’s American Baptist 
lreign Mission Society, which has a large amount for four 
( these colleges in its budget included in the $100,000,000. 
“The plan for a Christmas gift enables us to reach many 
© are not interested directly in missions, but who would 
glad to aid in a specific way this educational and medical 
rk. Thousands of Baptists are giving to various undenomi- 
tional relief funds which do not report back to the different 
dominations. Here, with the large appeal to the public, we 
\Y also credit these specific gifts according to the plan 


approved by our denominational leaders, even though the 
appeal goes out under the college board. In signing pledges, 
donors should state their denominations, and we hope many 
hundreds of pledges will be signed by Baptists. 

“The Boston committee reports this week from one of its 
great Baptist churches $10,000 for a building at Vellore, which 
will count directly on Baptist funds and also on our inter- 
denominational gift. 

“The pageant appeal will be made in many centers. Send 
for free literature and information to headquarters, 702 Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass.” 


The Power of Gossip 

66 OSSIP has broken a multitude of hearts,’ said Dr. Geo. 

E. Burlingame recently in the First Baptist Church, 
Aberdeen, S. D., “but it has been a life-saver to other and 
perhaps greater multitudes.” The preacher recounted the 
gospel story of the woman who after years of wasting illness 
had to come to Jesus and touched him in the crowd for heal- 
ing. “The gospel tells us that she came because she had 
‘heard the things concerning Jesus.’ People had been talking 
about other wonders he had wrought, other troubles he had 
cured, and she heard this good-natured gossip at the market- 
place or at the town well or over the back fence. Gossip for 
once had its use and its vindication; for when she heard the 
story from her talkative neighbors, hope entered her embit- 
tered heart, and off she went to Capernaum looking for Jesus. 
If folks had never talked about him she would have lived out 
her days broken and miserable. If we expect anybody to come 
to Jesus, to follow him as they did in gospel times, we must 
talk more about him and what he has done for the world and 
for us. We need more gospel gossips to spread the good news 
of salvation through the Son of God.” 


Help Suffering Homesteaders 

Mseeera suffered again this year from severe drought. 

Many sections had almost total crop failure. This is 
the fourth consecutive dry season. Great numbers of people 
are in destitution. There are repeated requests for used 
clothing. Last year the Montana Convention handled hundreds 
of pounds of clothing, distributing it on request only, and 
always through our missionary workers. Individuals or 
churches having ability to meet this need are requested to send 
clothing, which should be clean and of plain, serviceable pat- 
terns, fully prepaid, for men, women or children. Address 
communications and send all packages securely wrapped to 
Secy. G. Clifford Cress, Montana Baptist Convention, Lewis- 
ton, Mont. 

N. B. Please do not send furs, hats or caps, nor any 
garment so worn as to be practically useless. Suits and over- 
coats for men and boys and all sorts and sizes of underwear 
and clean substantial bedding are in greatest demand. 


Notes of the Baptist Brotherhood Federation 

HE next meeting of the World Brotherhosd Congress will 

be held in Prague in May, 1921. The announcement is 
made that the congress will meet in Toronto, Canada, in 1922. 

Sunday, Jan. 2, will be observed throughout the world as 
Brotherhood Sunday. Programs will be sent free of charge to 
any church or men’s group desiring to observe the day, by 
Rev. J. Foster Wilcox, commissicner for North America, 23 
E. Twenty-sixth St., New York City. 

The Baptist Brotherhood Federation is enrolling hundreds 
of men’s Bible classes and brotherhoods. New organizations 
are being formed and old groups revived daily. The literature 
fs free and will be sent on application to headquarters, 23 E. 
Twenty-sixth St., New York City. 

The work of the federation is henceforth not merely an 
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aspect of, or an adjunct to, any department of social service, 
but will have to do with the work of the men of the churches as 
such, whether those activities are thought of as evangelism, 
religious education, missions, or social service. The director 
of the federation, Rev. J. Foster Wilcox, is now engaged 
aggressively in seeking out, listing, studying and tabulating 
our men’s groups and their work, and is promoting every 
phase of brotherhood organization and work. Some new study 
courses have been prepared, and others are in course of prepa- 
ration, by the department of religious education of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, suitable to men’s groups and 
brotherhoods. 


Christmas Literature 


N selecting your gifts for Christmas, no not overlook the 
literature published by the General Board of Promotion. 
For grownups the following would make appropriate gifts: 

The New World Movement Calendar, beautifully illustrated in 
colors (30 cents). The Twenty-third Psalm as rendered by 
Isabel Crawford in the Indian sign language, in colors, with 
overlapping cover (25 cents). 

Some fine gifts for boys and girls would be the following: 
“Around the World Picture Stories” (25 cents). “Little Native 
Americans’’—a tracing book (10 cents). “Children’s Calendar 
of Prayer” (15 cents). Yo San and His Friends”—a tracing 
book (10 cents). ‘Home Mission Primer” (10 cents). Poster 
Stamp Book—‘Across the Sea Stories” told in rhyme and illus- 
trated by poster stamps (10 cents). 

Then there are a lot of interesting and worth-while books 
for young and old, such as “Ann of Ava,” “Judson the Pioneer,” 
“The School of Mother’s Knee” and “Lamplighters Across 
the Sea.” 

Send for complete literature catalogue. Any of the litera- 
ture can be secured from the literature department of the 
General Board of Promotion, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
506 Columbia Building, Los Angeles, Cal.; 2969 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago; Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted—An Old-Fashioned Revival 


E reprint here the leading financial article in Business 
Chronicle of the Pacific Northwest, issue of Oct. 
vay APA Ne 


“Spiritually bankrupt and financially insolvent. That 
about expresses the condition of the world after its emotional 
debauch. Drunk on the wine of economic fallacies, the new 
day that was to usher in the glad era of no work wherein all 
men are brothers brings but a headache. Elijah’s ravens have 
quit the job, and a befooled and befuddled mankind is facing 
the distressing alternative of starving or going to work. The 
silk-shirt period has passed, and no longer is the fatted calf 
being killed for returning prodigals who strut and fume and 
complain of the service. People who bought flivers and forgot 
to pay the grocer are lambasting the government, or the cap- 
italists, or whatnot, but they haven’t yet had to walk far 
enough or go hungry long enough to be brought to a realization 
that their trouble lies largely within themselves. The wrong 
viewpoint. Too much listening to the mischief makers who 
were educated in a lop-sided way and who look with disfavor 
upon the general scheme of things as it was laid out by the 
Almighty. Too much jazz, and too little prayer; a full belly, 
and an empty head. 

“What a sick world needs just now is an old-fashioned 
religious revival and a baptism of pentecostal fire. A little 
more regard for the sacredness of contract, and then a lot of 
self-denial and intelligent expenditure of both time and money. 
Kick out the sociological quacks, read the Sermon on the 
Mount, and go back to work. All will yet be well—for those 
who survive.” 


Indian Revival and Advance 


T a recent conference of the Home Mission Council which 

especially related to the work of the evangelical denomi- 
nations among Indians, the committee on allocation allotted to 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society certain new Indian 
fields, including that portion of Nevada in the vicinity of Reno 
and Fallon. The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety has been at work among the Indians at Reno for more 
than ten years and at Fallon for nearly that length of time. As 
the result of their work at the latter place, a few months ago 
thirty-four Indians were baptized in one day and organized 
into a church by Rey. J. G. Brendal, the Home Mission Society’s 


Peet te BAPTA 


missionary among the Mono Indians in northern California, 1 | 
society is appointing Rev. J. Winfield Scott as missionary _ 
Indians in Navada, his work there to begin Jan. 1, 1921. 
Scott, who has had experience in Indian work, comes to” t 
society with the highest recommendations as to his fine spit) 
devoted work and practical efficiency. ma 


bd 
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Farming for Soldiers 


NDER the hurry-up telegraphic orders sent out by the Ww 
Department on Noy. 9, all recruits who now enlist in t 
army and who desire to take a course in farming will be ge 
to the vocational school of agricuture at Camp Travis, Tex 
unless the soldier desires otherwise. Courses are provided 
horticulture, agronomy, dairying and animal husbandry, and 
fine irrigated farm has been purchased by the governme 
where soldier students may be turned into scientific farme) 
“The aim of the school,” says Major General P. C. Harr 
“is to give each soldier in the army as thorough and practic 
an education as he is willing to accept; to give each soldier j 
struction in any subject that he shows himself adapted to al 
that he expresses a desire to take; and to so arrange t] 
courses and hours instruction that military duties will not | 
interfered with.” Soldiers who desire a general education a. 
also accepted for Camp Travis. In the course are classes | 
English, mathematics, spelling, reading, writing, geograph 
physiology, history, civics, French, Spanish, and natural selec 
There are also classes in carpentry, plumbing, wiring, sit 
painting, mechanical drawing, blacksmithing, and printing. 


Protecting Mothers and Babies 


| Mie the protection of maternity and infancy last year tl 
British Ministry of Health made grants totaling ov 
$2,500,000, according to information received by the Children 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. 

Six years ago the necessity was recognized of providir 
medical and nursing care for mothers and babies in order | 
reduce the high death rates. The first year a small appr 
priation was granted, but the results obtained were so encov 
aging that the appropriations have been greatly increas 
each year. 

The funds are administered by the Ministry of Heal’ 
in codperation with local authorities. The local authoriti’ 
appropriate a sum equal to the amount granted by the gover 
ment. The service available includes instruction in the hygiei 
of maternity and infancy, midwifery and maternity nursin 
and hospital and maternity home care. 

In commenting upon the results of the work done in En 
land for the public protection of maternity and infancy, 1% 
Christopher Addison, minister of health, says: “The develo 
ment of the services throughout the country in nursing, mi 
wifery and other facilities, and the combination of the who 
big effort, has been able to reduce the infant mortality rate 
twenty years from 151 to seventy-eight.” | 


The Missionary and Nationalism 


CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Tribune, writing fro 

Shanghai, China, declares that Japan is trying to uni 
the East against the West, using Buddhism in China as. 
means of appealing to the intellectuals. Incidentally tl 
writer pays a tribute to the Christian missionaries: 


“There are missionary schools and colleges all over Chin 
and owing to unsettled political conditions in the country @ 
fecting the native schools, the mission schools have exerted 
tremendous influence in China. The missionary is really tl 
forerunner of western civilization in China, and his work 
soon followed by western ideas of sanitation, education, go 
ernment, and, lastly, a desire for the manufactured conve 
iences of America and Europe. For this work the missiona! 
works for a pitifully small salary, the average for all missio! 
running from $1000 to $1800 a year for each individual. : 

“The foreign missionary, and especially the Americé 
missionary, has long been a thorn in the side of the Japane: 
conqueror of China. Regardless of how weak and inefficie 
the work of the lone missionary in a small Chinese villas 
may be, his work is soon followed by enlightenment and ed 
cation, and these things are naturally followed by a new fe 
ing of nationalism. It is self-evident that an educated Chines 
is a much more difficult problem to handle than a Chines 
who can neither read nor write and whose life is still bou 
down by superstitious ignorance.” 4 
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Editorial 


The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 


MVHANKSGIVING DAY saw the announcement 
I of a gift by Mr. John D. Rockefeller of some 
63,000,000 to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
femorial for the Improvement of the Condition of 
Vomen and Children, named after Mrs. Rockefel- 
ar, who died in 1915. 
_ Of this amount $8,010,721.57 has already been 
pent, $750,000 having gone to the Laymen’s Move- 
ient of our denomination, $4,000,000 to the General 
joard of Promotion for the New World Movement 
md $25,000 to the Jubilee Fund of the Woman’s 
‘oreign Mission Society. 
' The rest is now held in-trust by the directors 
f the memorial, who are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Sharles HE. Hughes, George Wellwood Murray, 
jtarr J. Murphy and Willard S. Richardson, who 
re at liberty to use either the income or the prin- 
ipal, or both, as the need may suggest. 
' The trustees have unrestricted discretion in the 
se of the funds, but it is Mr. Rockefeller’s inten- 
ion that special consideration shall be given to 
mproving the condition of women and children. 
‘ince the establishment of the memorial several 
ears ago, various gifts of securities have been 
aade, the total value of which is now $63,763,357.37. 
_ In thinking of this gift a number of things force 
hhemselves on one’s attention. The first is the fact 
hat Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts to foundations and or- 
*anizations which exist to promote the wellbeing of 
aankind now amount to almost half a billion dol- 
ars. No such giving for such purposes has ever 
efore been known. Mr. Rockefeller, while he yet 
ives, is building for himself a monument for which 
‘e will receive the untold gratitude of millions of 
seople in the years to come. 

The second is that the present gift is entirely in 
‘eeping with Mrs. Rockefeller’s spirit. Those who 
yere fortunate enough to have known her will not 
orget the kindly spirit and the warmth of her feel- 
ag towards everything that was helping to make 
he lot of people easier and happier. Her own hand 
83 now unable to distribute her gifts and her lips 
‘Te unable to express her sympathy, but this memo- 
jal will carry on the spirit of her life. 

And the third is the thought of the vast amount 
f good which in years to come will be done, both 
n this land and perhaps in other lands, through 
his gift. One thinks, for instance, of the work for 
vomen and children which is just in its infaney on 
he foreign and home mission fields. A new chance 
S$ coming to the women of the world. And a gift 
ike this will make that chance far greater than it 
(cae ever have been otherwise. The multitude will 
»erhaps never know the hand that has blessed them, 
mt healing and happiness and opportunity will 
levertheless be theirs. 


There are no religious restrictions upon the use 
of this great fund. Nevertheless, Baptist people 
are intensely interested in the gift and in the pos- 
sible future uses to which it may be put. We are 
proud that it bears the name of a splendid Chris- 
tian woman, long devoted to the interests of our 
churches. And we like to think of the ministries 
which shall through it be performed in Christ’s 
name to those who have need. The gift is to Him 
in the person of his needy children. 


The Cry of the Children 


HE American people believe in Mr. Hoover, as 
they have good reason to do. For seven years 
he has given himself with great and intelligent de- 
votion to the relief of human suffering. Now that 
he is appealing for funds to feed the starving chil- 
dren of Europe, his appeal will not go unheeded. 
In a recent address Mr. Hoover said, ‘‘'Today there 
are 3,500,000 waifs who live by virtue of the 3000 
asylums, clinics, hospitals and canteens whose 
doors would close except for American money. It 
is an emergency demand. The harvest of next sum- 
mer will greatly lighten the burden. It will cost 
$23,000,000, about $1 per month per child, until 
next harvest. If we can carry them until then, they 
will save themselves. If we do not—they can only 
perish. I would rather have the American flag im- 
planted in the hearts of the children of Europe 
than flying over any citadel of victory.”’ 

So say we all of us, and there can be no ques- 
tion as to the generous response which the people 
of the United States will give to his appeal. It is 
more than Mr. Hoover’s appeal or even the appeal 
of the helpless; it is the appeal of childhood. Noth- 
ing touches the heart so quickly or strongly as the 
suffering of a child. 


Theology and Religion 


OME of our most active and helpful laymen 

declare that they know nothing about the doc- 
trinal questions which are being discussed with 
such vigor. By their manner, if not by words, they 
intimate that they are not interested. One suspects 
that they represent a very large majority of the 
laity. It would not be strange if some of them were 
more than a little impatient of a discussion which 
is highly entertaining to those especially inter- 
ested. 

Every Christian has a theology; otherwise he 
would not be a Christian. One must believe some- 
thing about God and his revelation through Jesus 
Christ before he undertakes to take Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and to live as a child of God. In a ma- 
jority of cases, that belief is very simple. Only 
the few ever undertake to think through such a 
term as ‘‘deity’’ or ‘‘regeneration,’’ and those who 
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undertake the task do not always succeed. Only 
that theology is essential to the Christian which 
conditions his religion. 

Broadly speaking, theology is what we think 
about God, and religion is our experience of God. 
Theology is an intellectual concept; religion is an 
attitude of the soul. If this be true, then a man 
may be an able theologian and not be a Christian 
at all. It is not only possible for one to hold clear 
views concerning God, the person of Christ, his re- 
demptive work, and other Christian doctrines with- 
out acting upon his convictions, but most of us 
know those who do this very thing. 

Desirable as it is that every Baptist shall hold 
crue views of the great doctrines of our religion, 
it is even more important that he shall be truly re- 
ligious. Jesus declared that whosoever wills to 
do God’s will shall know of the doctrine; thereby 
indicating a method of indoctrination distinctly su- 
perior to all others. ‘‘They shall all be taught of 
God.’’ To live in constant fellowship with Jesus 
Christ, with all the windows of the soul open to- 
wards him, is to inbreathe the truth essential to 
spiritual well-being and to our usefulness as repre- 
sentatives of our Lord. 


The World Calls for Help 


N the Sunday after the national election, Dr. 

Geo. A. Gordon, preaching in Boston, sounded 
a call to Christian men and women which should 
be heard far beyond the confines of his church. The 
spirit of his utterance may be judged by the fol- 
lowing: . 

“The world is tottering on the edge of a preci- 
pice. The outlook is golden with hope only for those 
who have girded themselves with the harness and 
sword of the Christian mind. Away with self- 
indulgence. Away with luxury. Away with your 
indifference. A great solemn decision has been ren- 
dered by the country this past week. Most of you 
helped make it. Are you aware of your opportunity 
and your responsibilities? God give us all grace to 
drop every atom of our indifference, our self-indul- 
gence, our love of luxury, and become heart and soul 
workers for the well-being of the nation and the sal- 
vation of mankind.” 

This is no time to stand by and criticize. The 
hour is not one in which real men should devote 
their energies to attacking each other for lesser 
faults. Only a fool will rock the boat when a pas- 
sage has to be made through rough water. Doubt- 
less men do make errors both in thought and in ac- 
tion. No group has a monopoly of that sort of 
thing. But those who are closest to the situation, 
whether at home or on our mission fields, know 
that the world is in dire need of assistance. Vast 
sections are calling for help which must be given 
if they are not to perish, And the first, the im- 
perative duty resting upon those who possess the 
spirit of Christ is to rush the help which must be 
given, is to bring material and spiritual assistance 
to those who have been stripped and left half dead 
by the side of the road. 

We who love the Lord must remember what he 
has told us in the parable of the sheep and the 
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goats. We crave no place among those on the ]f 
hand. What is our comfort, what is the worthy 
luxury, compared with bringing to men and won; 
relief for bodily needs and the faith which s}] 
make them rich beyond compare? The hour ) 
Christian expansion is now. The very greatn 
of the world’s need makes imperative demand U1 
the sympathy and assistance of Christ’s people, 


The Honor of the Many 


()* the anniversary of the signing of the arns 
tice, there was deposited in Westminster 
bey, with the accompaniment of solemn seryics 
the body of an unknown soldier, brought fry 
France for such burial. At the same time, a simi) 
ceremony took place at the Arch of Triumphy 
Paris. 

One’s thought and imagination is stirred, 1 
Westminster Abbey are buried many of the fam« 
men of the past of the English-speaking world. C¢ 
cannot move about in the venerable pile withat 
being ceaselessly reminded of a great and glorias 
past. The Arch of Triumph in Paris is the sym) 
of things that are sacred to the mind of eyy 
patriotic Frenchman. Henceforth with each i 
these is linked the thought of the common soldi 
who fought and gave his life in the great war. 

There are those whose name and fame sprezs 
far abroad; but at the same time there are the thu 
sands who are unsung. The few have mountedo 
fame, if they were warriors, over the lives of ie 
many. They could not have achieved immortaly 
if it had not been for the ideals and deathless de’- 
tion of these lesser men. No man can give moreo 
a cause than his life. It is fitting that reverence |e 
paid to all this multitude who made the supree 
sacrifice in the great war. These two graves vll 
be a symbol of the many. 

All men are brothers. In death at least all ¢e 
equal. One man has no supremacy over anothern 
the power to sacrifice. These graves are a tribie 
to democracy ; they are a reminder of the greatnis 
which resides in the heart of the common man. 


Religion in Business 


HERE was a time when business men of a ¢’- 
tain sort resented the ‘‘intrusion”’ of religics 
considerations into the business world. Businis 
is business, they argued, and religion is religin, 
and each ought to keep strictly to its own sphce 
with no mingling or interference on the part of {e 
other. » || 
The modern business world is inclined to apo)- 
gize for some of the business practices of the dy 
when that ideal was supreme. Deals were thn 
carried through which would be altogether imp* 
sible today. By this we do not mean to assert tlit 
business is all in this present year of grace thatt 
should be. And yet there are signs of promise, nt 
the least of which is the increasing number } 
declarations on the part of business men and «- 
ganizations that religion is needed in a world’ 
complicated as ours is if business is to be cary! 
on under the best conditions. 


Bmber 4, 1920 


Readers of the day’s news are familiar with the 
erances along this line of Mr. Roger W. Babson, 
4 others like him. We desire to call attention 
the action of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club, 
xen at its dinner on Nov. 17. Resolutions had 
jlored the wholesale cancellation of contracts in 
/s country and had declared for the “‘inviolability 
1 not vulnerability of contracts and agree- 
nts.’? And then it was emphasized that religion 
st be infused into business if the moral integrity 
this country is to be preserved. The idea is 
); that there should be any union of religious in- 
‘tutions and the business world, but rather that 
\siness men shall cultivate for themselves and for 
hir workers the ideas and the spirit which is 
»arnate in the church. 
‘This is a welcome sign of the times, and should 
J observed by all pastors and religious workers. 
siness is confessing its need; the case may be at 
(st a little hopeful for a real conversion. Already 
re is a great deal of the Christian spirit in the 
rid of business; has the hour come for the ready 
jroduction of more? 
1 x 


ea 


' More than one organization in the United States 
doing its best to stir up suspicion of Great Brit- 
4. and a possible hatred. Sometimes the motive 
ry be found in the state of Ireland, and sometimes 
i may be found in a desire to have the United 
Sates embark on a career of world conquest which 
ca only be possible in connection with opposition 
ti England. But whatever the motive, one does 
vil in these days to take with a grain of salt all 
s-ealled news which has for its evident purpose 
i> stirring up of feeling against Great Britain. 
‘The flagrant violation of the law prohibiting the 
se of intoxicating liquors, in many of our large 
ee has shocked decent people and delighted the 
lous element. With little or no attempt at con- 
falment saloons and dance-halls have sold liquor 
tall comers. In Chicago the police force has 
“med to be hand in glove with the violators of the 
lv. Within the past few days the city administra- 
tn has changed its policy and already scores of 
Wenders have been indicted. Time will show 
Viether this is a temporary policy or a permanent 


| rpose to enforce the law. 
* * * 


' The recent elections to positions in the Hall of 
Iime at New York University are of general in- 
trest. A host will acclaim the choice of Alice Free- 
tim Palmer, who ranks among the choicest spirits 
10 have ever given themselves to the education of 
ils and the rights of women. Baptists will think 
th pride of the recognition given to Roger Wil- 
Ms and probably every schoolboy will feel that 
itrick Henry has fittingly come into his own. 
ark Twain also is typically American and time 
ems to indicate that his position in American life 
‘d letters is secure. Augustus St. Gaudens is, in 
2 Opinion of many, the greatest of our sculptors. 
1¢ multitude who have experienced the merciful 
‘ects of modern anaesthetics should note that the 
me of William Thomas Green Morton is on this 
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list and engineers will not fail to recognize the fit- 
ness of giving a place to James Buchanan Eads 
who, by use of jetties in the Mississippi, compelled 
the river to scour channels for itself to the open 
gulf. It may be that some of those who failed of 
election have equal claim for positions in this gal- 
lery of famous men and women, but the names 
given above will show that there is nothing narrow 
or partial in the choice made at this time. 


If we may trust the reports appearing in the 
daily papers, a strong sentiment in favor of the 
internationalization of raw materials is manifest- 
ing itself in the League of Nations, now in session 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Just how far it is proposed 
to extend this principle is not clear, but specific 
mention is made of coal. Human nature being what 
it is, we may expect countries which have little coal 
to favor and those having much to disapprove such 
a plan. Of course it will be necessary to nationalize 
coal before it can be internationalized. For this 
some of our people are more than ready while 
others would raise strenuous objections. Some 
things which look attractive as theories are bitterly 
disappointing when reduced to practice. 

* * * 


Letters received from the foreign field make it 
clear that many of our missionaries are not a little 
troubled because of the controversies going on at 
home. Somehow they seem unable to share the ex- 
pectation of those who see in theological warfare 
a far-reaching good for the kingdom of God. Face 
to face with an appalling need, handicapped by in- 
adequate equipment, overworked becatise of the 
lack of helpers, they entreat us not to make their 
work more difficult. While we are trying to settle 
vexed questions let us increase our beneficence. 
Otherwise our representatives in lonely out-sta- 
tions will grow sick at heart and utterly discour- 
aged. 

The burning on Nov. 24 of the historic Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y.,is an event of much more 
than local interest. For it was in this building that 
Henry Ward Beecher preached the sermons which 
had so profound an effect, not only on the people 
that heard them, but on the many thousands who 
read them both at the time and afterwards. Per- 
haps no chureh in the land was so profoundly influ- 
ential during the period of the Civil War. Unfor- 
tunately, many priceles war relics and sermons 
written in Mr. Beecher’s own hand were also de- 
stroyed. 

* * ¥ 

We are receiving words of warm approval from 
many of our readers concerning the editorial call- 
ing attention to neglect of religious training in the 
home. Evidently this is something that is on the 
hearts of many people and is causing no little anx- 
iety to those interested in the young. Can we not 
by prayer and by making this matter a subject of 
consideration at our church meetings and in our 
religious gatherings awaken a new interest in home 
religion? 
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THE MEETING-HOUSE PASTOR BAKER BUILT AT VALIER 


HE revolution took place on this wise: Three of the 
chief Baptist estates were sent to the Winona con- 
ference on condition that upon their return they would 
tour the Montana associations, whose dates had been 

accordingly fixed, and bring to the Baptists of Montana the 
vision and program of our leaders. The trip east has been 
made. The associations have been toured and members of the 
party are back home again. Rev. G. Clifford Cress, state secre- 
tary, is quietly resting at his home in Lewistown. Mrs. R. R. 
Rathbone is back in her Dillon home cheering the heart of 
her pastor, Rev. Geo. MacDougall, with her fine personality. 
The third member of the party is sitting in his study looking 
down thoughtfully upon the old wooden structure of the First 
Church of Great Falls, under whose historic and battle-scarred 
roof the church has grown from a membership of 300 to one of 
150. Would that the city had been named Great Scott instead of 
Great Falls. The figures of this growth might have been re- 
versed. Still, it’s better than nothing. 


There were several simple conditions that led to the revolu- 
tion. First, our associations were changed from spring to 
fall in order to catch the flow of the denominational waters as 
described above. Our experience in this irrigation project has 
led our most conservative engineers to estimate that enough 
water went to waste to supply all the associations of the North. 
Second, a standard associational program was drawn in the 
state offices at Lewistown by the grim and terrible Hoffman, 
field director of evangelism. I am told that this program was 
submitted to the program committee of each association for 
corrections or suggestions. As I never heard anyone but Hoft- 
man make the statement, I cannot vouch for its truthfulness. 
All that I can say is that the same program of subjects was 
carried out at each association with the simple change as to 
local speakers. Third, a state team of six speakers toured all 
the associations, lighting the churches up with those world 
purposes that consume the denomination. 


Destroy all originality, did you say? That is precisely 
what would happen in most places, but here in Montana orig- 
inality is so virile that no one has ever succeeded in killing 
any of it yet. Then, too, we felt that we had more originality 
than likemindedness. 


Imagine such a program being put on in a big eastern 
state! Big, did you say? Did you know that Montana is as 
big as Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Connecticut and New York put together, 
with 10,000 square miles thrown in besides? Why, the climate 
of the great counties sloping westward from the Rockies is 
as different from that of those east as the climate of Massa- 
chusetts is from Virginia. Did you know that when the Olym- 
pian—the most superb trans-continental train that runs— 
thunders across the western border of Montana at one a. m., 
she does not cross the eastern border until two a. m. the fol- 
lowing morning—twenty-five hours later? 

You would often find our party of six spending two aes 
at an association, riding until two a. m., tramping wearily 
up the silent street of some sleeping city to rest a few hours 
in a hotel, and on the train again at eight a. m., faint but 
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pursuing. I traveled about 2700 miles in attending those seven 
Montana associations. Never in the history of the Baptist 
cause in the state was there such sweetness of fellowship be 
tween the pastors, such greatness of vision, such concert of 
program. 

But, it will be urged, great thinkers and speakers do not 
take kindly to programs involving mutuality of action. An¢ 
that is a mighty hard criticism to answer, for it is true. Fo 
a long time we thought that it would be the death of real unity 
here in Montana, but we ‘experienced religion,” as our dea 
old fathers used to put it, and intelligence no longer stands ir 
the way of grace. 

Speaking of preachers, I believe that this is the opportune 
place to revert to some Montana types. I expect to be shot ai 
once when this article is read here in the West, but it will be 
worth it to have the satisfaction of recording my impressions 
We have college men out here—polished, cultured and “his 
torically minded.’ But they are men who have had great sou 
experiences, and we welcome them. Then we have preacher; 
who have never seen the inside of a college. They have seer 
life, though—lots of it. They Know men, and they are won 
derfully apt in classifying their opinions and conclusions. Ow 
here in Montana this latter type mixes the manual with the 
mental in a way that distresses one trained to better ways 
One of these men took the platform and said: 

“Tt won’t do for preachers to come out here to Montan: 
—at least where I work—and tell about their education anc 
the big churches they have filled. What the folks about mé 
want, is for a preacher to be simply a man and get unde) 
the load and lift a man’s share of it.” 

This had a good ring to me—part of it anyway—so I saic 
“Amen.” But I swooned when he went on to explain what hi 
meant by a man’s load. He said: } 

“One evening I started out to call on an infidel. I kney 
that a hard task lay before me. When I got to his house, | 
met him coming in from the field on top of a load of hay. The 
old man looked tired out. I said to him: 

““Good evening, neighbor. Have you got to unload tha 
hay tonight?’ a 

““Yes,’ replied the old man. 

““*T suppose you think I can’t pitch hay?’ I said. Gg 

““No, sir,’ said the old man, ‘I don’t suppose that you 
know anything about pitching hay.’ 

“‘Well, I’m going to show you that that is just the thin; 
I do know about.’ | 

“So while I pitched the hay off, the old man rested ani 
talked to me. He started with the community dance whicl 
was to be held the next night. This gave me my opening, S| 
I said: a | 

“Well, I wouldn’t want my daughter there.’ t 

“Why not, now?’ inquired the old man. ? 

“ ‘Because all the rough necks within twenty miles will i 
there.’ 

“By the time I had that load of hay off, I had the talk 
wanted to have. The old man, as he rested, felt more intereste 
in what I had to say. One of those very fellows I had warne! 
him against ran off with his son’s wife the next night afte 
the dance, and the old man says now that he believes . an 
right.” 

It wasn’t what this preacher said that caused me to ae 
but the idea of pitching a load of hay off as a part of a fr 


call. It relieved me to think that I was the pastor of a 
church where the religious approach to men’s lives was no 
accompanied by such hardship. 8 
Another bronze-faced fellow took the pulpit. He runs 
threshing machine as a part of his diversion in the ministr 
and the conclusion of his sermon was a little sketch of | 
fifty-mile ride still ahead of him that night, which he mus 
take because the men of the neighborhood were waiting : 


some engine repairs he was taking out in his Ford. 


\ecember 4,1920 


Then there’s dear Baker, pastor down at Valier. Baker is 
uid to possess one of the best Baptist libraries in the state. 
ut six weeks before the association was to meet in his church, 
e bade his library farewell, took off his coat, got a few men 
») help him, and when we were driven from the depot to the 
irst Church, we found ourselves stopping in front of one of 
ie prettiest little white churches imaginable. Baker, with 
few helpers, had done all the work. For a start they moved 
1 old store on the lot, and then they built a brand new room 
. the rear and decorated the whole interior with a pale yellow 
id blue, which, with golden sheaves of wheat tied about with 
d ribbons and beautiful flowers in profusion, made us all 
el] that Baker was nothing short of a hero. 

Baker is about the build of old Eli, father of Hophni and 
hineas. Two days before we reached Valier, Baker, standing 
1 the top of a load of boards, slipped and plunged head first 
the ground. But he is well versed in scripture and has it at 
s tongue’s end. In his flight to the ground, he recalled the 
te of Eli and instantly resolved not to use his neck in lighting. 
ecordingly, he met the ground with outstretched hands. But 
s 200 pounds drove them deep into the soil, and he certainly 
oked pitiful. Both hands were bandaged and tied up in 
hite packages as big as pillows. 

Baker was moderator, too, and it certainly was a sight 
xyer to be forgotten when he swept down the aisle to open 
e association. We preachers gathered around him. One 
ok off his hat, another put his glasses on his nose, and 
10ther got a chair—or, rather, three chairs. We all helped 
m sit down on one chair and placed his hands on cushions 
1 each of the other two. Then one would hold the watch, for 
aker never let a speaker overstep his time. There was just 
1e preacher left, and his business was to wipe Baker’s eyes 
iring the addresses, for he is a very emotional man. I helped 
. this way for two sessions, and then I thought I saw evi- 
mcees that he was getting too much attention, so I quit. 

I have attempted to sketch one picture in the life of a 

ontana preacher, who with saw and hammer went forth to 
ect his church building, and I trust I have done it in a 
anner that will please him and interest our readers. 
_ Speaking of types of Montana preachers, there’s Hoffman. 
e’s our field director of evangelism. He drew the program 
id the list of subjects. Just before the associations, all the 
1urches in the state suddenly wrote him and requested him 
'speak on “A Constructive Program for the Year.” I cannot 
‘lieve that Hoffman had anything to do with this sudden 
od of letters, for he stated in his prelude to the address at 
.ch association that it was the one subject he did not wish 
‘/ speak upon. He stayed right by the job throughout the 
ssOciations, however, and there were times when I thought he 
as taking more pleasure in delivering this address than was 
msistent with displeasure. 

Hoffman is efficiency expert here in the state. Imagine 
tting for four awful weeks and having the following poured 
to your soul with unvarying deadliness: 


“Take your prayer meeting: What percentage of the mem- 
rs attend? Why do the others not attend? What have you 
me to get them to attend? What ought you to do? What’s 
ur program? ‘Take your church service: What proportion 
‘the members attend? Where are the others? What have 
yu done to persuade them to attend? What ought you to do? 
that’s your program? Take the Sunday school: What per- 
mtage of the children in the community are in the school? 
Thy are the others not there? What have you done to win 
em? What ought you to do? What’s your program? Take 
le young people’s society: Is it a blessing or a curse to the 
lurch? Do the young people stay to church service or all 
arch off down the street after the Mizpah while the church 
il rings and others pass in? What percentage of the young 
20ple are in the society? Why are the others not there? What 
ave you done to win them? What ought you to do? What’s 
dur program?” etc. 

I fear that I shall never be myself again. Sometimes I 
art in my sleep and then leap up in bed shouting, “What’s 
our program?” When the time comes for Hoffman to go to 
eaven—and I hope it will come—that is to say, I mean that 
hen the time does come I hope he will go there—that is, if it’s 
ght—there’ll be some loud words at the gate unless he is 
‘ven a place on some efficiency commission. And once inside 
-O man! There will, I understand, be saints there who rested 
a 


BAPTIST LEADERS IN MONTANA 


From left to right: Rev. G. Clifford Cress, Rev. D. L. McGriff, Mrs. 
R. R. Rathbone, Miss Mary Sundell, and Rev. Daniel Bryant. 


from their labors really before they had accomplished much. 
Hoffman will recognize them instantly, and I can see the be- 
wildered throng and Hoffman with his eye trained on them 
saying: “What percentage of the folks are here? Why are 
they not here? What have you done to win them? What ought 
you. to do? What’s your program?” I have suffered so from 
this address on ‘‘A Constructive Program for the Year” that in 
order to get rid of the torment I have put it on in our church. 
So farewell, dear Hoffman, don’t forget your program when you 
visit us. 

Then there’s John Bowman. He isn’t even a preacher, but 
he’s a type, heaven help us, and one I fear we shall have to 
reckon with. The threshing machines were humming in the 
fields surrounding “the little white church in the wild west,” 
and John the Baptist climbed down from a load of wheat drawn 
up beside the thresher, asked to be excused, and came straight 
into the pulpit. And what do you suppose his subject was? 
Just this: ‘‘The Kind of Preaching Needed.” My sense of the 
ludicrous rarely fails to be entertained out here in Montana, 
and I quickly got this threshing machine outfit and the Baptist 
pulpit connected up as a contrast to the university and the pul- 
pit. John Bowman from the harvest field on “The Kind of 
Preaching Needed!” The preachers of Teton Association sat be- 
fore him in rapt attention. I looked around to see if the brethren 
of the cloth caught the humor of the situation, but they looked 
serious, and so I smiled alone. They all know John. I had 
never seen him before. 

This John the Baptist was certainly a feast to the eye. 
Broad-shouldered, deep-chested, standing square on his feet, he 
looked straight at you and spoke in a voice so calm and modu- 


‘lated that his sentences sounded as though they had been 


measured. He did not impress me as a “historically-minded” 
man, but I soon realized that he was minded to say a few 
things. I have said that he was not historically-minded, but 
when I used the expression I was thinking of that brand of 
history that gathers about questions of textual and literary 
criticism supposed to be essential to the right kind of preaching. 
He did quote some from history, and in a way that sore troubled 
me. He said he was looking back twenty years not to criticize, 
but to estimate results. Heaven protect us! Maybe the man is 
historically-minded after all! 

He said that the right kind of preaching was the kind that 
brought results; that the results he had in mind were the salva- 
tion of lost: souls; that a preacher, to do this kind of preach- 
ing, must be educated, and that the education which helped a 
preacher to save men could only be obtained when the Holy 
Spirit was Teacher and revealed to the preacher’s soul the Word 
of God. He said that the Word of God was what was needed 
in the pulpit, and that socialism and politics did not bring re- 
sults as subject matter for preaching. 

Then John Bowman walked quietly out of the church, went 
across the harvest field, crawled back upon the load of hay, 
and went to pitching sheaves into the cylinder of that voracious 
machine. ae 

In the past.I have classed myself among the historically- 
minded, but BOwman troubled me. When I came home I read 
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afresh that era of history when the distinction arose between 
clergy and laity, but it is so unpleasantly associated with the 
beginnings of the papacy that I found no comfort there. Some- 
times I wonder how far a professionalized ministry has reduced 
the ability of Christianity to expand. We surely cannot get 
anywhere without leadership, but are we sure that the modern 
church, gathered complacently Sunday morning after Sunday 
morning, “enjoying its pastor,” is precisely the kind of leader- 
ship through which Christianity best expands? 

And then another thing in John Bowman’s brief speech 
troubled me. It was the calm manner in which he pronounced 
upon questions of orthodoxy and fundamentals. He did not use 
the terms, but he certainly had luster in his eye when he talked 
about results. May it be that Baptist democracy is the kind 
of a thing that will bring the John Bowman type of thinkers 
into our jury when the verdict on fundamentals is finally 
brought in? 

At. each association Rev. G. Clifford Cress, state secretary, 
gathered the preachers about him at 8:30 a. m. and led us in 
a wonderful hour at the feet of Jesus. His theme at each place 
was “Back to Galilee with Jesus’’—back to the place of the 
new birth, back to the place of the coming of the Spirit, back 
to life’s first fresh, enthusiastic vision of Jesus and his call to 
service. The spiritual results of these Bible talks at the min- 
isters’ retreat were so marked that I should not be surprised 
any day to hear that our state secretary had jumped the clerical 
and routine work of the state office upon the force there and 
had “beat it” to some God-forsaken spot in Montana, there to 
lead in person one of the revivals that burned so hot in his soul 
when he first went to Galilee with Jesus. 


Two New Homes in China | 


By NELLIE G. PRESCOTT } 


HE young man and woman in the top 
picture were married on a lovely 
sunny day in December, 1919, in the 
city of Kaying, on the Han River. 
The room, however, where the bride was 
obliged to stand all the afternoon and evening 
had no window and no fresh air. Further- 
more, the heavy black silk fringe of her hired 
red satin head-dress hung over her face so 
that she could not have seen, anyway, what 
kind of a day it was, and the air of the 
small room was so filled with the fumes from 
the incense burning on the shrine before 
which she stood that the little bride knew 
nothing of God’s sun and air outside. Her 
richly embroidered red satin dress (also hired 
for the occasion) was heavy and warm, but 
she must wear it and stand all those weary 
hours because the men friends of her hus- 
band’s family will wish to know what kind 
of a wife has been chosen. Is 
she patient or irritable? Noisy 
or silent? Is she easily moved 
to tears or self-controlled? So, 
as they choose, they stick pins 
into her arms and neck, pinch 
her and pull her about. Although 
they cannot see her face, they 
can soon tell what kind of a 
wife this little bride promises to 
be. If she is patient, silent and 
self-controlled, she promises to 
be a good wife; if irritable, noisy 
and easily moved to tears, the op- 
posite is supposed to be the case. 
As for the groom, he walks 
about in the courtyard, talking 
and smoking, and is entirely 
satisfied with this, his wedding 
day. 
When the weary hours end 
and night falls, a new home 
has been established in China. 


THE BAPTas 


It was my honor and responsibility at each association 
give the address on “Baptist Democracy and the New Wor 
Movement.” This address was followed at each association } 
an exhaustive and thorough canvass of the status of ea; 
church on its New World Movement pledges and program | 
activity. 

When the spiritual meaning of the New World Moverie 
has dawned upon our people, our battle is won. We feel th 
what we accomplished in this direction, and the method where} 
we achieved it in our recent associations, may justly be term 
a revolution. We made great strides in letting light in. 

And now my story is told. And I have left a fund of j 
teresting material gathering about the addresses of Mrs, R, 
Rathbone at each association and her fine women’s meeting 
She is even now taking a special course in Bible study ar 
Christian training for service in connection with other prep 
ration for the certain repetition of her tour among the ass 
ciations next year. Then there is dear Burrill, our faithf 
Sunday-school specialist, growing continually in grace ar 
knowledge and handling Sunday-school interests with ever-e 
larging vision and efficiency; and Mary Sundell, far, far awe 
from loved ones, lent to Montana by the home mission board- 
prayerful, spiritual, humble, taking the hard, grilling expel 
ences of pioneer work for Christ in Montana with a smile ¢ 
her face and a peace that never leaves her soul. This litt! 
band of six side by side toiled on and journeyed on in a speci, 
effort to help the Baptist churches of Montana see Calyai 
afresh, and we lay the ministry thus performed at the Master 
feet with deep gratitude for the privilege of serving hir 

Great Falls, Mont. 


Sper bride and groom in the bottom pi’ 
ture chose to be married in the Bapti) 
Church of Ningpo. The young man is th 
son of the pastor and has received a go 
education in the schools of China. The bri¢ 
is a graduate of the Presbyterian Girl 
School. Both are Christians. The brid 
wears her own gown of dainty satin, an) 
with uncovered face stands by the side ¢ 
her choice while together they plight the} 
troth. The bridesmaids are from the Sara’ 
Bachelder Memorial School, and the usher! 
student nurses from our Baptist Hospita 
When the ceremony is over, an informal r 
ception is held and all the friends join i 
cordial, happy congratulations for the wedde 
life of these two young people. 

When night falls, there is another litt! 
home in China. 

Which one of the two gives to China tt 
better promise of the + 2 


The New World Moveme 
stands for the second and My 
lieves that the Christian hom 
in the Orient is the only inst 
tution that can establish perm: 
nently Jesus Christ in the hear! 
of men. 


Educational work on the fo 
eign fields has always been 
most effective means of evange 
ism. Rev. W. R. Taylor ( 
Chengtu, West China, tells ( 
results. In the middle school i 
West China Union Universit, 
57 per cent of the students all 
Christians; in the normal schoo 
66 per cent, and in the unive 
sity, 91 per cent. In 1919 th 
university sent out 104 men t 
teach and preach in West Chini 
with its 100 million peopl 
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How a Faithful Church Was Rewarded 


It is the conviction of the writer that we have done far too little both in 
. Mexico and in the United States to win Mexicans to Christ and his service 


By BRUCE KINNEY 


Colo., under its former pastor, 
Rev. Rufus Keyser, began a 
work among the large numbers 
Mexican laborers who dre engaged in 
beet fields and other forms of farm 
yy in that vicinity. Some of the more 
manent and prosperous of these Mexi- 
3 live in the city, but the great ma- 
ty live in an adobe community about 
tile out of town. The Mexican popu- 
on of Rocky Ford and immediate 
nity varies at different seasons, with 
robable maximum of about 1500. One 
the difficulties of the work is that 
iy of the Mexicans move about fre- 
atly from place to place and are thus 
long continuously under gospel in- 
nces. This fact also makes it impos- 
2 to keep the results of our efforts 
any length of time in Rocky Ford. 
ut sixty of these people have been 
‘ized on confession of their faith, but 
r about half of them still live in Rocky Ford. But we 
t not be discouraged. One of the young men recently con- 
ed decided to go to Saltillo, Mexico, to study in our sem- 
y there for the gospel ministry. En route, he spent fifteen 
3 with his relatives at Cuidad Juares, and as a result of 
. visit a number of his relatives are to be baptized next 
day (Oct. 81) night. These living embers scattered here 
there will kindle other fires to the glory of our 


)s First Church at Rocky Ford, 


But to return to Rocky Ford. One of the workers de- 
ped at Rocky Ford was Juan Rodrigues. So fruitful have 
1 his labors that the Rocky Ford church called a council 
consider his ordination. ‘This council convened at Rocky 
d on the afternoon of Thursday, Oct. 28. 

Rev. T. J. Kelly of Lamar was elected moderator and 
. W. G. Hooper, clerk. It is unfortunate that all our peo- 
‘could not have heard Bro. Rodrigues’ Christian experi- 
In brief, the story he told is as follows: 

Juan Rodrigues was born and reared in old Mexico. While 
udent for the priesthood in Guadalajara, he heard a Pro- 
ant sermon which troubled him so much that at the end 
is studies he went into secular work in the city of Mexico. 
ra time, and in an entirely unexpected manner, he be- 
e the private chaplain to the wife of Pres. Diaz. He re- 
ned in that position eighteen months. Mrs. Diaz became 
nterested in him that she sent him to a college in Rome, 
re he studied for five years and was ordained to the full 
sthood of the Roman Church. Meantime Pres. and Mrs. 
% had gone into exile in France. In Paris Bro. Rodrigues 
a pleasant interview with his benefactress. At that time 


JUAN RODRIGUES 


she provided him with money to go to 
the Holy Land. This trip completed, he 
returned to Mexico and entered the serv- 
ice of his church in the city of Toluca. 
After a time events took him to the city 
of Mexico, where he came in contact 
with a janitress in a Presbyterian chapel 
who talked to him in such a way that 
he sought further guidance, and provi- 
dence guided him literally into the arms 
of the preacher of his first Protestant 
sermon. The interview with the latter 
resulted in his laying aside forever his 
priestly vestment and seeking and find- 
ing salvation in Christ alone. He was 
baptized into the fellowship of a Baptist 
church in El Paso and finally came to 
Rocky Ford. 

His statements produced a _ profound 
impression. He has a trained mind. 
There was no hesitancy in his answers 
to questions and no doubt remained in 
the minds of his hearers as to what he 
believed. The council voted its unanimous approval, and the 
ordination program was carried out in the evening. 

The candidate was requested to preach his own ordination 
sermon, and this he did to the delight and profit of all. 
Bruce Kinney gave the charge to the candidate and Rev. 
J. F. Huckleberry that to the church,-after which Rev. J. N. 
Boling of La Junta made the ordination prayer and Rey. Juan 
Rodrigues dismissed the congregation with the benediction. 

Rev. E. R. Brown, superintendent of our work among the 
Mexicans in the United States, was present and interpreted 
from English into Spanish and vice versa where necessary. 

The church at Rocky Ford has been and now is, under its 
present pastor, Rev. J. N. Gardner, solidly behind this work. Itis 
hoped soon to have a building exclusively for the use of Mexi- 
cans at Rocky Ford and at several of their places in Colorado. 

Another Mexican brother from Pueblo, who expects to 
study for the ministry, was present. He told us that he form- 
erly drank, gambled and indulged in other worse vices, but that 
at his conversion the desire for such things entirely left him. 
However, he says that he cannot go to school until he has 
finished paying back considerable sums of money he got from 
people in various dishonest ways before he was converted. 
He still owes about $300 of such money. 

I think that no one could have talked with these two 
young men and still doubted the possibility of winning Mexi- 
cans to evangelical religion. It is my personal conviction 
that we have done far too little both in Mexico and in the 
United States to win these people to Christ and prepare them 
for his service. 

Denver, Colo. 


Make Me Pure 


By M. L. MANN 


| MAKE me pure, O God, I pray, 
| » As pure as thou, my King, my All! 
I do not ask a quiet life 
Where naught of troubles fall— 


But make me pure, to grow like thee, 
Thou Lamb of God, I pray. 

The height, the breadth and depth of love, 
O, let me feel alway. 


Take thou my life and make it pure, 
By sorrow, pain or woe. 

I’ll pay the price—’tis small indeed, 
If pure to thee I go. 
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Neighbors of the Prosperous 


BY GEORGE RICE HOVEY 


A MERICA owes much of its wealth to the foreigner. The 
Italian builds our railroads for us, and some of us draw the 
resultant dividends or cut the coupons. The Poles and Hun- 
garians mine our coal and iron, and in consequence we live in 
comfort and some of us in luxury. The Russians and Slovaks 
have for years done the hard work of our industries—done it 
for far lower wages than we would have to pay Americans, and 
we have profited by it. 

In short, foreign-speaking immigrants have contributed in- 
calculably to the comfort or wealth of all of us. They have come 
here because we wanted them, and they have toiled to our profit. 

It has been difficult for the conscientious, generous Chris- 
tian American to know how he could wisely repay this debt and 
contribute to the real welfare of the foreigner. He has felt that 
ordinary charity only produces idleness and poverty. The life of 
the alien in his foreign section of the town, with his unknown 
speech, is too remote to enable us to see his needs and feel his 
longings. So the American of means, not knowing how to help 
him, has left him to himself and to his large family and his poor 
surroundings, and has unintentionally made of him an enemy to 
society and government and religion—a Trotsky, perhaps—to 
our hurt and sorrow. 

The Christian American capitalist may not believe that he 
can wisely raise the wages of the foreign worker. He may be- 
lieve that increased wages would be wasted in finery or sent 
back across the water, leaving no sensible improvement in the 
condition of the worker. But a Christian American knows that 
it would be of greatest service to the foreigner if he could be 
given American ideals of government, law, order, democracy, 
and the gospel of Christ in its purity and power. The new In- 
ternational Baptist Seminary to open, Dec. 1, in East Orange, N. 
J., offers such an American the opportunity to pay his debt to 
the foreigner—a debt which he has wanted to pay. This school 
will impress on its Russian, Hungarian, Polish, Slovak and 


Italian students, American ideals and teach the gospel of Christ, 
and through the students these same blessings will go to thou- 
sands of their countrymen in America. 

Many of these trained Christian workers, graduates of the 
school, will carry the ideals and the gospel back to their native 
Many who enter the school desire to do this. 


lands. They say: 


THE BAPTI} 


“We came to America to find gold, and we have found God, }) 
we want to carry back to our friends in Russia not gold, | 
God.” { 

To enable the school to render its full service, it ne 
$150,000 to pay for grounds and two buildings; $100,000 f 
new building; $50,000 for professorships; $12,000 each for 
four-apartment houses for married students, and $2000 each 
scholarships. 

Wé are debtors to these foreign people not merely beca; 
they have helped us, but because they in America are in ni} 
The cry of need makes an obligation. Their native countr; 
too, devastated by wars, dissatisfied with autocracy in gov 
ment or religion, open to new and democratic ideas, call u; 
Baptists to strengthen the beginnings of simple and pure f¢ 
in those lands. Doors and hearts’are open. The cry, “Ci 
over into central Europe and help us,” is heard rising loud ab: 
the confusion. Our new school is part of our answer to the \ 


A. Czecho-Slovak Monthly 


Magazine 


N recent years there has been witnessed a steady, wholesd 
growth among the Czecho-Slovak churches in the Uni) 
States, until at the present time there are about thirty s) 
churches with a membership of approximately 1800 persons. | 
For a long time the need has been felt of some journal wh 
should circulate among these people, encouraging them in tl 
loyalty to Baptist principles and helping them to feel tli 
strength. This need has been met during the last few moni 
by the publication in Chicago of a monthly magazine cal 
“Pravda,” or “Truth,” which is the only such paper published 
our denomination in the United States. 

Back of this paper, which may be heartily commended to! 
who can read it, is a group of people organized into a Czec: 
Slovak Baptist publishing society. This society was organize(! 
June, 1918, and now has sixty members, each of whom pays) 
annual fee of $5. Besides the monthly magazine this society I 
printed more than 200,000 tracts of thirteen varieties. The Tt 
azine is published in two languages, Bohemian and Slovak, s¢ 
of the articles being in one language and some in the other, ') 
picture printed herewith is of a group of active members of | 
Bible Circle, the name by which the publishing society is cali 
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These men are active 
members of the Bible 
Circle, which publishes, 
the Czecho-Stlovak 
monthly magazine, 
“Pravda.” From left to 
right they are: Lowe?) 
row—Jos. Tetrev, Rev: 
A. P. Stabey, Geo. MU: 
Hadraba, Jos, J. Novak 
and Fr. W. Fiala; mid 
dle row—Vaclav Srp, 
D. Pravnan, Fr. Brdlik, 
Rev. J. Fort and Vaclaw 
Shuldes; upper row— 
E. Catlos, Ed. Oul, Fr) 
Blaha, Fr. Leiner and 
P. Kubik. i 
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{E THE SEMINARIES WRECKED? 


distinguished Baptist minister has re- 


ly addressed to me (and presumably - 


iany other Baptist pastors) a cour- 
3 letter which embodies a request 
a subscription toward the financing 
' Bible training school, interdenomi- 
ynal in its character. 

e high character of the writer of the 
al and the achieved results of the 
ol referred to alike bear witness to 
nerit of his cause, 

e letter, however, contains a sen- 
a which is a sweeping indictment of 
¢ religious institutions and which de- 
3g publicity in order that, if true, 
truth may be revealed to a deluded 
mination, or, if false, a denial and a 
yction may be secured. 

esentence is as follows: “I am pro- 
dly convinced that the Bible Train- 
3chool is God’s answer to the skep- 
m that sweeps over the land and that 
ulready wrecked practically all of our 
logical seminaries.” 

American Baptists have not a single 
logical seminary which has survived 
lasts of skepticism, the denomination 
ss an undertaker. If there are schools 
h have not been so wrecked, the 
ches are entitled to know that such 
ols exist. It is possible for a false 
ralization to work immeasurable 
1 to meritorious institutions and indi- 
als. 

e all of our Baptist seminaries hope- 
y wrecked? Gro. E. BURLINGAME. 


INDAMENTALS FOUND AT LAST 


oking through a pile of books the 
+ day, I found an old book called the 
», And as I turned through its pages 
and what we have been looking for 
ummer—Baptist fundamentals. And 
‘are the fundamentals which all Bap- 
‘indorse. I wish to state them in 
ion to three subjects—God, Jesus 
st and the Scripture—as they are 
1 in this old book: 


Concerning God: 

‘There is none other God but one— 
we 8:4; Deut. 4:35, 39. 

Iam the Almighty—Rev. 1:8; Gen. 


His understanding is infinite—Psalm 
Dp isa. 40:28. 

Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
alm 139:5-10. 

- high over all the earth—Psalm 
Who is like unto thee,’ glorious in 
hess?—Ex, 15:11. 

‘Thou hast created all things—Rev. 


‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
all thy heart, soul, mind, and 

igth—Matt. 10:39; Mark 12:30. 

‘Father, Son and Holy Ghost—Matt. 


The Open Forum 


HE editors of THr BApTist are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
and reserve to 


this department, 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best—HEDITOoRS. 


II. Concerning Jesus Christ: 

1. I have seen and borne witness that 
this is the Son of God—John 1:34. 

2. The Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee; wherefore that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God—Luke 
1:34, 35. Behold a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and 
his name shall be called Immanuel— 
Matt. 1:23; Isa. 7:14. 

3. And Jesus went about all their cities 
and villages, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom, and healing every sickness and 
every disease among the people—Matt. 
9:35. 

4. Then he arose and rebuked the wind 
and the raging of the water, and they 
ceased—Luke 8:24. 

5. Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures—I Cor. 15:3. 

6. Whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish but have everlasting life— 
John 3:16. 

7. He was buried, and rose again, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures—I Cor. 15:4. 

8. He was parted from them and car- 
ried up into heaven—Luke 24:51. 

9. This same Jesus which is taken up 
from you into heaven shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven—Acts 1:11. 

10. The Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the arch-angel, and with the trump of 
God; and the dead in Christ will rise 
first; then we which are alive and re- 
main shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air; and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord—I Thess. 4:16, 17. 

11. Coming to judge the nations—Matt. 
25: 31-34, 41. 

12. Reign with the righteous a thou- 
sand years—Rev. 20:4-6. 


III. Concerning Scripture: 

1. All scripture is given by inspiration 
of God—II Tim. 3:16, 17. 

2. Let us walk by the same rule; let 
us mind the same things—Phil. 3:16. 
Whosoever transgresseth and abideth not 
in the doctrine of Christ hath not God. 
He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ 
hath both the Father and the Son. If 
there come any unto you and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God speed; for 
he that biddeth him God speed is par- 
taker of his evil deeds—TIJ Jobn, 9-11. 


Now I beseech you, the 


brethren, by 
name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
all speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you; but that ye 
be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment—I Cor. 


1:10. To the law and to the testimony: 
if they speak not according to this word, 
it is because there is no light in them— 
Isa, 8:20. 

I have stated these fundamentals as 
briefly as possible and at the same time 
have tried to be clear. In a few places 
I have given the reference without the 
quotation. 

“A Layman,” H. D. S., on page 1139 of 
Tue Baptist, is ‘perplexed about the dis- 
grace of a divided church and wants to 
know if there is a remedy. This old 
Baptist book is the only remedy. Happy 
to say, these fundamentals are written in 
the king’s plain English, so that anyone 
who can read a newspaper can get a clear 
idea of the facts stated. These have been 
the doctrines of the Baptists ever since 
John the Baptist started the first Baptist 
church. 

Ione, Ore. R. R. GRABEEL. 


A TENTH OR THE WHOLE—WHICH? 


II Cor. 8:5 contains these words: 
“First gave their own selves to the Lord 
and unto us.” 

The problem of church benevolences 
will be solved when we literally follow 
the example of these Macedonian Chris- 
tians and give ourselves to God and to 
our brothers. If we give ourselves, our 
substance will inevitably follow. To give 
ourselves is to give all that we are and 
all that we have. And that is only right, 
for we belong to God. “Ye are not your 
own for ye are bought with a price.” All 
that we are and all that we have is his. 

At the beginning of the year we sit 
down and figure out a budget. We appor- 
tion so much of our income for our per- 
sonal needs, so much for household ex- 
penses, so much for benevolences, and the 
rest is saved. If we are tithers we give 
one-tenth to benevolence, that is to the 
Lord. And there is a warm comfortable 
feeling about the heart that we have done 
a very generous and meritorious thing in 
giving so much of our income to the 
Lord. And we feel that we are entitled to 
spend the rest of our income on ourselves. 
But it all belongs to him—the whole, and 
not only a tenth, 

Rather should we sit down and prayer- 
fully consider how much of his money 
the Lord would have us spend on our- 
selves, and how much he wants us to 
save, and how much he wants us to de- 
vote to this church need, and how much 
to that charity, and how much to the 
other benevolence, It is all his and every 
cent should be spent according to his will, 
whether we spend it on ourselves or give 
it to a charity. 
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If we literally followed that practice and 
laid all of our money on the altar, would 
we suffer for the necessities of life or 
would our dependents suffer? I trow not. 
My body belengs to him. It was created 
for his glory. And if it would serve him 
efficiently, it must be decently fed and 
clothed and sheltered; it must have a cer- 
tain amount of pleasure and recreation; 
it must have mental and moral culture. 
It must be according to his will, there- 
fore, that I spend a reasonable sum on 
my own personal needs; a _ reasonable 
sum on those who are dependent upon 
me, for Paul tells us that if a man does 
not care for his own he is worse than an 
infidel; a reasonable sum put away 
against a rainy day or old age, for it 
could not be his will that I become a 
burden to others when it might have been 
avoided by a habit of saving. 

On the other hand, if we truly lay our 
income on the altar, is it possible that we 
would spend too much on ourselves, that 
we would indulge in luxury or extrava- 
gance? Could I spend $1000 for a luxury 
while I have a vivid mental picture of the 
hundreds of Armenian children dying for 
want of the bread that that money would 
buy? 

Is it Quixotic or impractical or vision- 
ary to take this view, and, instead of de- 
ciding how much of our money we should 
give to the Lord, decide by prayerful re- 
ftection how much of the Lord’s money 
we must spend on ourselves, devoting the 
rest to the advancement of his kingdom 
and to the relief of his suffering children? 

Pototan, Iloilo, P. I. Henry W. Muncer. 


KNOCKS 


We were pretty near filled up with 
something like what they call constirna- 
tion, and it was a stir, I can tell you, 
when in the morning paper it said that 
our minister had received a call. There 
was a long piece concerning, and it got 
up to the column top with capital letters 
at the head, and iin fact three or four 
heads. It told quite a long lot about his 
career, and mentioned all that there was 
about him and his preaching and the 
high-pressure steam in the which he was 
held up by us and whole immunity. The 
church to which he was called was not 
given a name, but it was “understood” 
it was a leading one down in New York. 
Long toward the end it regretted it was 
not able to have a internalview with 
minister, as he and wife were in New 
York for a week, and it went on to say 
“probly making rangements, as it was 
understood the call was accepted.” 

This were Tuesday morning. Minister 
and his folks had gone down Monday 
night as the paper said and were to turn 
Friday. How it was discursed and dis- 
blessed among us! No one knowed a 
word concerning, not even the deacons’ 
wives. We had reckoned to keep him 
right along, as we had for some years 
and the exprise we felt was like what 
they call pulling a bolt out of the bluing- 
bag and letting the bluing out. And we 
were blue, cause we liked him. We 
reasoned he had an offer of a bigger cel- 
ery, and yet we could not for life see 
how he got called. Now for my part I do 
not like the way that churches has of 


sending forth their spying committees to 
hear ministers with a review of calling. 
I like the good old way of candy-dating, 
so all can hear and see the minister and 
have discourse with him. This new idea 
of spies coming in unbeknowst, is, well, 
contrairy to reason. I never hold to 
sending Calebs and Joshuas and their 
women to mingle ’mongst unsuspecting 
people and hear minister, for slikely as 
not it might be when he had toothache 
or a text out of Nahum or Obadiah. It 
is underfooted and not to be favored. 

But evidencially such had been the 
case, and we wondered among ourselves 
who the spies had been. Some said it 
was women. Some held it was disguised 
spies. No one knew. So it went up to 
Thursday, and then minister called up 
clerk on wire to say that he would be 
way over Lord’s day, and to range for 
a surply. Looked odd, didn’t it? Going 
to preach down there, and bind the bar- 
gain! We didn’t want to lose him and at 
prayer meeting we decided we must 
move before it was too late. Some 
thought to summon him home on some 
pre-text, but after a while we concluded 
to send him a letter telling him not to 
except for good until he had come home 
and talked it over. This clerk did, by 
telegraph, reading thus: “Make no de- 
cision till you come home.” 

Monday he arrived back. He hadn’t 
preached in New York on Sunday. He 
handn’t had any call. And he wanted to 
know why, by telegraph, we had stopped 
his wife from deciding on her winter 
coat. He explained they had gone down 
visiting, and she was about buying when 
the telegram came. Weel, we had to get 
out of it by clubbing and buying her a 
coat. But as for the call? Resort had 
to be to the newspaper office. The young 
man who was reporter was called in to 
tell why he said so. He had heard in an 
Italian fruit shop one Italian talking to 
another about minister having had a 
call. Reporter lent his ears, and they 
were talking freely about it, how he had 
a call from some New York avenue 
church, and how they spoke of it as high 
up. So forthwith the reporter wrote it 
out. Next the man at the fruit shop had 
to be interviewed. It come out that what 
there was to it was that what the two had 
spoken together about was that it was 
that he had told of calling on minister. 
When he had said to the other in his lan- 
guage that it “so happened,” ‘‘a-v-v-e-n- 
i-r-e’” was the word used for “happened,” 
and it sounded so like ‘‘avenue,” and the 
reporter had joined it to “call” and made 
up his story. 

So at prayer-meeting the minister ex- 
plained. For some time back he had 
been doing a good deal among the for- 
eigners, and got them to come to meeting 
in the back seats. He liked it, and would 
go about among them at their shops 
and houses and call on them same as if 
they were American. That is his way. 
Some ministers, who I could knock, are 
habited to never calling. Some have 
pronounced days to call. Some only call 
when invited. Some only call on the 
fine-linen people. But he calls on all 
sorts and conditions of his people, and 
makes a religious call, with a prayer and 
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the Testament reading, being shephe! 
of the souls and not of the fleece or t} 
leg-o’-mutton. We all like to have hi 
call; and he brings her. Those Hy 
gryarians and Italians like it too, and } 
gets in their places the garlics and a 
carony, same as ices and cake with son 
other folks. They stir him up a rawe 
in vinegar to sip, and as a rule, whe 
he calls they at once begin to prepa 
a meal for him, which is of some gj; 
and of their kind. And he has to set v 
and eat, will he, nil he. That is the 
custom for politeness. Then another D 
liteness is to return his call. They a 
sure to do it and inside ten days. No fo 
mal call, but they come, all the famil 
dressed as for church, and they expe 
prayer and Scripture reading and som 
thing to eat. Nachrally as it is so impo 
tant they tell each other, as report¢ 
heard those two men, and it is son 
“happening,” as they call it. He som 
times has as many as three calls a wee 
—and not calls to some New Yor 
church on some avenue either! Th 
was his explanation. 
Hartford, Conn. 


BY THEIR FRUITS 


I have been following the discussio 
going on in your columns between t 
higher critics and the fundamentalis! 
and feel inclined to add my own co! 
tribution. It is this: 

We judge Roman Catholicism, Conf) 
cianism and Brahamanism not by the’ 
theology, but by their effects on the pe’ 
sonal lives and characters of their di 
votees. Can we not use the same yari 
stick on our own pugnacious theoli 
gians? 

In the meantime let us bear in mind’ 
word of advice once spoken by a wis 
Jew: “I advise you today to leave thes 
men to themselves. Let them alone. © 
this project or enterprise springs fro: 
men it will collapse; whereas, if it reall 
springs from God, you will be unable t 
put them down. You may even fin 
yourselves fighting God!” { 

Kansas City, Mo. Davin Come. | 


JUST PLAIN LOVE 


This is from a lay person who ha 
been deeply interested in what has a) 
peared in your paper in regard to th 
fundamentals. Particularly to the poir 
was your editorial of Nov. 6, in whic 
you name the two great commandmen| 
as the bed-rock fundamental. 

Hoping there is still a chance for on 
more point, I would like to call attentio 
to our Lord’s description of the jud; 
ment day found in Matt 25. Some wi) 
tell us this is a picture. Even so, whé 
does it mean? Can it be anything els 
but that we shall either pass or fail t 
pass the test of service to our tell’) 
beings? 

If we pass the test it will be becaus) 
we have given ourselves to obedience t 
two the commandments mentioned bi 
fore. Not great profession, not high a 
tainments in mental or moral power, Wi, 
be required of us then; it will be onl 
plain love that has been lived. F 

Mrs, CHARLOTTE L. SMITH. | 

Worcester, Mass. | 
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B teachings of Jesus are shot 
jrough with one dominating idea. It 
'e kingdom idea. The distinctive 
age of Jesus is the kingdom mes- 
He had little to say about the 
‘hb; but he had much to say about 
ingdom. The expression, “the king- 
_ oecurs oftener in the gospel narra- 
han any other expression. 

, success of our New World Move- 
will depend upon our proper under- 
ing of Jesus on this subject. This 
nent is our response to his kingdom 
nge. It is our attempt to help 
ar the prayer, “Thy kingdom come.” 
Jews misunderstood Jesus and 
tted their preconceived notions of 
ingdom and the King to determine 
‘course of action. They rejected the 
‘om and crucified the King. Their 
ke makes me tremble lest I, too, 
. misunderstand Jesus and find my- 
ut of sympathy with his great king- 
enterprise. 

)} paradoxical nature of his teach- 
rakes it difficult for many to grasp 
ingdom idea as Jesus presents it. 
one breath he preaches, saying, “The 
om of heaven is at hand,’ but in 
ext he teaches his disciples to pray, 
! kingdom come.” 

one group of parables he deals with 
ingdom as a future possibility; but 
dther group he treats it as a present 


| 
| 
) 


jy 

said, “The kingdom is within you,” 
2 also said, ‘The field is the world.” 
‘one parable he declares that the 
om is to be extended by gradual 
‘h until it finally covers the whole 
} but in another he asserts that the 
om will be consummated suddenly 
e visible appearing of the King. 
enever we single out any one of 
‘statements and call it the teaching 
ous on the kingdom, we do injustice 
. whole and are unfair to him. If 
cept any of his statements, we must 
¢ them all. One does not exclude 
er. We are not forced to choose 
en two conflicting ideas. Those who 
'SO misunderstand the paradoxes of 
' His teachings on the kingdom are 


fe 

fo its nature, the kingdom is at the 
time internal and external; indi- 
(and social. The field is the human 
_and the field is the world. 

fo its coming, it is both present and 
the kingdom which is at hand, 
le kingdom which is yet to come. 
fo its growth and consummation, it 
h gradual and sudden, both evolu- 
y and eschatological. 

' convenience we may divide the 
ings of Jesus on the kingdom into 
roups. One deals with the nature 
_ Kingdom, the other with the com- 
f the kingdom. 


al The Devotional Life 


The Kingdom 
By Frep R. McArRTHUR 


A Sermon Preached at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Convention, Oct. 19, 1920. 
Text: Matthew 6:10. 


1. Much that Jesus has to say about 
the kingdom deals with its nature. He 
is continually explaining it, trying to get 
men to understand what it is. A gross 
misunderstanding of the nature of 
Christ’s kingdom has led to many fail- 
ures and long delay in its establishment. 

The Jews thought that the kingdom 
was the Jewish theocracy. It was nothing 
new for a Jew in the time of Jesus to 
look up into the face of God and pray, 
“Thy kingdom come.” For centuries the 
Jews had hoped and prayed for the com- 
ing of a new order in which earthly con- 
ditions would become heavenly. They be- 
lieved that the theocracy would be ex- 
alted to the highest degree of splendor 
and plenty. It would become a kingdom 
in which wheat and grapes would grow 
without cultivation; a kingdom which 
could not be invaded or overthrown by 
foreign powers. Jerusalem would be its 
capital and the Messiah would be its 
king. But when the Jews attempted to 
seize Jesus and put him on the throne, 
they met with disappointment, and they 
have been a disappointed people ever 
since. 

Later the Romans believed that if by 
force of arms they could compel men to 
submit to Christianity and recognize the 
Roman emperor as the viceroy of Christ 
on earth, they could realize Jesus’ con- 
ception of the kingdom. But they tried 
the plan and it failed. 

Catholicism has still another concep- 
tion of the kingdom. It identifies the 
kingdom with the visible church, with 
the pope at its head. 

Jesus would correct these and all other 
errors by an abundance of material from 
his own lips on the nature of the king- 
dom. 

(1) When men pressed him to reveal 
to them the physical indications of the 
kingdom, he emphatically asserted that 
the kingdom is not material in its nature. 
He said, “‘The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation; neither shall men 
say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for the king- 
dom of God is within you.” It begins in 
the human heart. It is internal. It has 
to do with character. It is not a theo- 
cracy. It is not an empire. It is nota 
chureh, It consists not of outward indi- 
cations, but of regenerate individuals. 

(2) But at the same time that Jesus 
declares the kingdom to have its origin 
in the individual heart, he also maintains 
that it is social and external in its na- 
ture. He says, “The field is the world, 
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and the good seed are the children of 
the kingdom.” Regenerate men are to 
form a regenerate society. This is the 
paradox in which so many misunderstand 
Jesus. We are not forced to choose be- 
tween a socialistic and an individualistic 
gospel. The gospel of Jesus is as much 
socialistic as it is individualistic; and as 
much individualistic as it is socialistic. 
The gospel which is not both individual- 
istic and socialistic is not the gospel of 
Jesus. 

The kingdom is therefore a union of 
Christian individuals. It is characterized 
by one spirit, one aim, one law. There 
is nothing which unites men like the 
kingdom. It is a brotherhood. It differs 
from all other social institutions in that 
its future is secure. It is not temporal, 
but eternal. It begins on earth, but it 
does not end on earth. It is a kingdom 
of everlasting life. 

Other social institutions are temporal. 
In the family, the husband and wife, the 
father and mother, the sons and daugh- 
ters, the brothers and sisters, are united 
by a common tie; but this tie is not per- 
manent unless the members of the family 
are also members of the kingdom. Death 
will separate husband and wife if one is 
in the kingdom and the other is not. 
Father and son cannot share together the 
joys of eternal life unless both are mem- 
bers of the kingdom. Brothers and sis- 
ters must part forever at the grave un- 
less they are bound together by the bonds 
of the kingdom. It is the only perfect 
social institution. It is the only true 
brotherhood. It is the only relationship 
which unites men with a bond that can- 
not be broken. 

2. In the second place, Jesus has some- 
thing to say regarding the coming of the 
kingdom, both as to the manner and as to 
the time of its coming. He teaches us to 
pray, “Thy kingdom come.” 

Here again we encounter the paradox 
which makes it so hard to understand 
him. We have been discussing a king- 
dom which has a present existence. Now 
we are to talk of a kingdom which is yet 
to come. And they are not two separate 
kindoms. They are the same kingdom. 

(1) It is evident, therefore, that we 
are not to pray for the kingdom to begin. 
It has already begun. The question of 
its coming is not a question of initiation 
but a question of consummation. When 
men asked Jesus about the coming of the 
kingdom, he assured them that it was 
not far off. He said, “There be some 
standing here who shall not taste death 
until they shall see the kingdom of God”; 
and when he came into Galilee preaching, 
he said, “The kingdom of God is at 
hand.” 

a. The coming of the kingdom is pro- 
gressive. It came when Jesus began his 
earthly ministry and has been coming 
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ever since and will continue to come 
until its final consummation. It is a 
process of evolution. “First the blade, 
then the ear, and then the full corn in 
the ear.” 

b. This coming process is gradual and 
extensive. It began in Palestine in the 
hearts of a few men, like a seed germi- 
nating in the soil, and it will continue to 
grow until its gradually spreading 
branches reach out over the whole earth. 

ce. It is also a hidden and intensive 
process. It goes on unobserved, like the 
yeast which works in the bread dough 
over night, and will continue until the 
whole world is changed. 

d. But the consummation of the king- 
dom will be sudden, like the drawing of 
a net or like the reaping of a harvest. 
Here again is the paradox which makes 
it so difficult to understand Jesus. O, 
that we might understand him here! We 
are not forced to choose between a post- 
millennial and a premillennial interpre- 
tation. One is as much in error as the 
other, and neither is true to the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Both are possessed of a 
half truth, but a half truth is more dan- 
gerous than a complete falsehood. 

The kingdom is coming—progressively, 
gradually, extensively, intensively, un- 
mistakably, and its final consummation is 
to be the sudden, visible, glorious appear- 
ing of the King. “The Son of man shall 
come in his glory.” 

(2) At this point Jesus speaks along 
two lines regarding the time element in 
the coming of the kingdom. He cautions 
men against chronological speculations; 
and he lays upon his disciples the re- 
sponsibility of kingdom building. 

a. When men pressed him to know 
the exact or approximate time of his 
coming, he rebuked them and warned 
them against a time-fixing program. He 
said, “It is not for you to know.” We 
are outside the realm of legitimate Chris- 
tian activity whenever we engage our- 
selves to determine the time of the com- 
ing of the Lord. “No man knoweth the 
day nor the hour.” He will come at 
“such a time as ye think not.” 

b. Jesus has fixed upon us the re- 
sponsibility of building the kingdom. I 
have an overwhelming conviction that his 
coming will be delayed by our delay in 
doing the work which he has committed 
to us, but will be hastened by our activity 
in kingdom building. Our responsibility 
is a grave one. He says, “Occupy till I 
come.” That is not an intransitive verb. 

An intransitive verb is one which re- 
quires no object and which expresses a 
state which is limited to the subject. We 
have too many Christians of that kind— 
Christians who require no object and who 
represent a state of being which is 
limited to themselves. 

When Jesus said, “Occupy,” he did not 
mean for us to wait attentively and do 
nothing but prepare ourselves for his 
coming. It is a transitive verb. It means 
occupy something. It is a term which 
applies to a great military campaign. 


Oceupy the enemy’s strongholds, attack | 


his forts, take cities, move upon nations, 
capture the world and bring it into sub- 
jection to Jesus Christ. 

Jesus indicates that the earth is the 


place of the kingdom—‘Thy kingdom 
come on earth.” Here we are 
justified in a new world movement. That 
is what the kingdom is, a new world 
movement, 

One of our Pennsylvania churches has 
erected a huge electric sign above its 
building which proclaims to the people 
of a city through the darkness of every 
night: “This Church Is in Business for 
a New World.” All of our churches 
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should be engaged in the same busin 
We are to transform the world by bu 
ing the kingdom. And the degree 
transformation is here specified: “a; 
is in heaven.” Our job is a bigger | 
than most of us have realized. Let 
work at it. And when Jesus comes 
inspect our finished work and crowr 
with his visible presence, may we h, 
him say, “Well done, thou good 
faithful servants.” | 


Mission Study Helps j 


NUMBER of important helps on 
teaching the mission study books 
for the current year are available. 

The mission study classes that are 
studying as a textbook Prof. William H. 
Hall’s book, “The Near East Crossroads 
of the World,” will have an opportunity 
to widen the scope of their study. A 
pamphlet has been prepared by the Near 
East Relief which is designed to be used 
in connection with the study of Prof. 
Hall’s book. It contains much interest- 
ing and valuable information relative to 
the work of the Near Hast Relief in the 
areas mentioned in the study book, and 
is admirable for supplementary reading 
and study. The pamphlet is intended for 
leaders of the study classes and may be 
obtained, without charge, from the Nna- 
tional headquarters of the Near East Re- 
lief, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Mission study class leaders who desire to 
secure thorough work from their classes 
will do well to secure this pamphlet as 
soon as possible. 

It is interesting to note that Baptists 
can claim not only the author of “The 
Bible and Missions,” but also the author- 
ship of two of the manuals. “How To 
Use ‘The Church and the Community,’”’ 
issued by the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, was writen by Mrs. Amy 
S. Osgood of Chicago, chairman of the 
literature committee of the Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
“How To Use ‘The Bible and Missions,’ ” 
issued by the missionary education de- 
partment of the Baptist Board of Educa- 
tion, was prepared by Mrs. Grace G. 
Farmer, prominent as a lecturer and 
teacher of mission study. 

Packets of leaflets, some of which were 
just recently off the press, have been as- 
sembled with a view of giving added in- 
formation on Baptist work. They in- 
clude a wide variety of leaflets, as will 
be seen in the following list, and may be 
ordered through the missionary educa- 


tion department, 276 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. 
Packet of Helps on “The Bible and Mis- 


sions” 
Pageant—“The Message for Man” (10 


cents); “God’s Thought About the Na- 
tions” (1 cent); “Chundra Lela” (2 
cents); “William Carey” (1 cent); “Mis- 
sionary Surveys—Burma” (1 cent); “Mis- 
sionary Surveys—China” (1 cent); “Mis- 
sionary Surveys—Japan” (1 cent); “Paul, 


the Apostle of Banza Manteke” (5 cents) ; 
“The Bible and Kindergarten Training 
School” (5 cents): “Ah Ti—the Girl Who 


Dared” (2 cents); “The Ministry of 
Bible Woman” (2 cents); “Why Tuyuvw 


Wouldn’t Sit Down” (1 cent); “Ro 
Williams” (1 cent); “Two Bibles”; 
cents). The following are free: “A () 


nese Patriot Philanthropist and | 
Bible’; “A Korean Patroit and a } 
Testament”; “Some Surprises”; “Chu) 
of God in Mukimvika”; “Lifting of ; 


Cloud”; “The Little White Ship of | 
Inland Sea”; “A Day in the Tokyo Tal 
nacle’; “Kikmakwa’; “Missionary £ 


vey—The Belgian Congo Mission”; “Is 
sionary Survey—The Bengal Orissa ]s 
sion”; “Missionary Survey—The Phi 
pines’; “General Survey”; “The Bible 
a Textbook in a Hindu High Scho 
“Mission Study First Steps”; “Me 
Missionary Libraries”; “Objectives ) 
the Department of Missionary Em 
tion”’; ‘Catalogue Missionary Hoge 
Materials.” 4 

Additional helps: 
Leaders” of study classes using 
Bible and Missions’ (10 cents); “W 
Work for the Orient” (15 cents); “Spat 
from the Power House’—a pampl 
which contains short missionary sto 
(10 cents). 


Packet of Helps on “The Church and 
Community” .* 


“What About the Industrial Scho? 
(10 cents); “Aiken Institute” (5 ceni) 
“The Fireside School” (5 cents); poel 
“Give Them a Place to Play” (1 cel) 
“For He Was a Jew” (1 cent); “AG 
en Jubilee” (3 cents); “The Jud) 
Neighborhood House” (5 cents); “ 
Story of Coéperation” (5 cents). ‘! 
following are free: “Christian Centers> 
a circular of information; “My Frienc) 
“Four Programs—‘The Church and 
Community’ ”; “My Purpose”; 
sion Study Class First Steps”; 
Missionary Libraries’; “Objectives Bi: 
sionary Education Department”; 
nouncement Sunday-School wan | 
“A Suitable War Memorial for Ra 
Communities”: “The Rural Reach 0! 
Town Church”; “The Lansing Ide’ 
“The Principles of Social Reconst 
tion”; “Catalogue of Publications”; “D 
der Orders”; “On Remote Waterw 
with Gospel Cruisers”; “On the Tor 
the Hill”: “Zia Catterina.” a 

Additional helps: “Suggestions to Lit 
ers” of study classes using “The Chu’! 
and the Community” (15 cents). To! 
who order the packet at 35 cents, 4 |! 
cial price of 15 cents will be giv n 
“From Ocean to Ocean,” for whicl 
regular price this year is 25 cents, 
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‘ernational Uniform Lesson 


| for December 19 


tsuUS FEEDS THE MULTITUDES 
att. 14:13-23. Golden Text: Matt 14:16. 
By JouHn A. EARL 


I Lesson Text 


yhn’s account of the feeding of the 
thousand is much fuller than the 
yunt of Matthew. Both accounts sub- 
tially agree. Matthew informs his 
lers that Jesus withdrew to the 
ar shores of the sea of Galilee be- 
sxe he had heard of the matyrdom of 
1 the Baptist. What Jesus hoped to 
_by this withdrawal is not revealed. 
; probable that he wanted to be free 
1 the crowds for a time while he 
> himself to prayer and meditation. 
such freedom for Jesus was im- 
\ible. The crowd followed him be- 
se they saw in him a deliverer from 
rt physical suffering and political lim- 
‘ons. 
_Lesson Taught 
ae crowd created a problem. The 
lem was how to feed more than 5000 
, women and children with practi- 
7 No provisions in sight. Facing the 
ylem and solving the problem are the 
' outstanding things in the lesson. 


‘ng the Problem 


sus was the first to face the prob- 
Evidently the disciples had not 
ight of it until the lengthening shad- 
'of evening warned them of the ap- 
ching night and the hungry multi- 
John informs his readers that 
is took the initiative with Philip by 
mg him how the crowd was to be 
adding these significant words: “But 
‘he said to prove him; for he himself 
'W what he would do.” This indicates 
| Jesus had taken time by the fore- 
| and had thought out the problem 
re the disciples were aware of the 
| that a problem existed. It is regret- 
2 that Philip depended upon his own 
‘aematical mind in facing the prob- 
rather than upon the mind of Christ. 
aly proves that Philip had not taken 
| account all the factors in the prob- 
| and all the factors had not been 
,N into account because the problem 
fi been faced seriously enough and 
- enough. 
cing the problems which arise in 
‘own day is one of the difficult things. 
*sus had asked Philip how the Israel- 
were fed in the wilderness, Philip 
ld have answered without hesitancy, 
' fathers did eat manna in the 
tt; as it is written, he gave them 
4d from heaven to.eat.” That prob- 
Was solved and its solution’ was a 
‘er of record; therefore it would 


have been easy for Philip to face that. 
problem. But Philip in his own desert 
and in his own age with his own prob- 


lem is a different Philip. Does not this 
comparison suggest much of the weak- 
ness of the Christian church and the 
Christian ministry of this generation? 
Too much time is spent by the church in 
the study and discussion of problems 
which have been solved. The study of 
this lesson as a mere matter of history 
is a case in point. The problem of the 
multitude unfed and unshepherded on 
that spring day so long ago is not our 
problem. The problem we are called 
upon to face with courage and honesty 
and sympathy is the problem of the 
starving children of Europe, the masses 
of immigrants coming to our shores at 
the rate of 5000 a day, the unevangel- 
ized multitudes of souls in non-Christian 
lands, the unchurched and anti-church 
throngs in our own land, and the grow- 
ing crowds of people who have a form 
of religion without its vital experience. 
Let us not be too harsh with Philip and 
his brethren until we have faced the 
greater problems of our own day. 
Solving the Problem 

It is refreshing to learn from this les- 
son that while Jesus knew how he would 
solve the problem of feeding the multi- 
tude, he was anxious to know if any of 
his disciples had anticipated his solution. 
Nothing would have given him more 
pleasure than to have had Philip say, 
“You ask me how this crowd is to be 
fed; I answer, By the same hand that 
turned the water into wine.” But that 
is probably expecting too much of Philip. 
Nevertheless, it was the eager desire of 
Jesus that someone of his disciples might 
at least suggest what he had in his mind. 

In the solution of the problem three 
things must be noticed: First, Jesus 
used means. The five loaves and two 
fishes furnished the base of the miracle. 


Jesus found the beginning of the solution . 


of the problem in the hands of the small 
boy: insignificant in the boy’s hands, but 
mighty in the hands of the Master. Is 
not this suggestive of the principle that 
Christ enriches and enlarges. every- 
thing put into his hands? No matter 
how insufficient the means may be for 
the solution of our complex problems, if 
put into his hands with honesty of heart 
and consecration of purpose it will be 
more than sufficient. 

Second, Jesus used system. Hungry 
as the people were, no food was dis- 


tributed until after all had sat down in 


companies of fifty on the grassy hillside. 
There were 100 companies. Two of the 
disciples served ten companies each, and 
the other ten disciples served eight com- 
panies each. When all were fed, each 
disciple had a basketful of food left over. 


In this way Jesus put his approval upon 
doing things systematically. There is 
much waste in the church of Christ to- 
day for lack of unity of effort and system 
in organization. The problems of the 
twentieth century multitudes will never 
be solved until some system is devised 
which will bring the impact of the whole 
church upon the whole world. The Inter- 
church World Movement was an ambi- 
tious but abortive attempt in this direc- 
tion. 

Jesus used religion. The feeding of 
the five thousand was a religious act. 
In fact, the life of Jesus was a perfect 
unity, and all that entered into his life 
was religious. No one was fed until 
Jesus, “looking up to heaven,’ blessed 
and brake the bread. Too often the 
heavenward look has been omitted in the 
social and eleemosynary program of the 
church. But to leave vital religion out 
of the community program of the church 
is to secularize it and keep it on a pagan 
level. 


New World Items 


The students’ pastors at the universi- 
ties are the recruiting sergeants of the 
denomination. Twenty-five years ago a 
new student presented his credentials to 
the faculty of Rochester Theologieal 
Seminary. Dr. True asked, “What in- 
fluenced you to go to Cornell?” and 
when a more or less satisfactory answer 
had been given he asked again, “And 
having been at Cornell, how did you hap- 
pen to decide to enter the ministry?” The 
students’ pastors at the universities have 
changed this. R. B. Davidson at Iowa 
State College reports fifteen young peo- 
ple who have offered themselves for dis- 
tinctively Christian work. He hopes to 
bring the number up to fifty next year. 
The students’ pastors’ work is part of the 
moral, Raise the hundred million fund! 

k ok * 


The Philippine Lumber Company, 
which operates the largest mill of any 
kind in the Islands, has paid a tribute 
to the value of the work our missionaries 
are doing. They have asked for a mis- 
sion station at Fabrica, and have do- 
nated the ground and lumber. Fabrica, 
a little town clinging to the side of a 
steep side-hill, is well drained and sani- 
tary. It has electric lights, ice and dis- 
tilled water for drinking purposes. The 
site of the mission station is right in the 
center of things, and already there are 
something like 100 students enrolled in 
the school. y 

* * co 

How To Observe Stewardship Period— 
Suggestions to Pastors: 

Jan. 12: Mid-week’ prayer meeting; 


(Continued on page 1536) 
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Willing To Be Made Willing 


By WiLiiAmM T. DoRWARD 


6¢6C\ ING us a sang, Henderson,” said 

KJ Tom Imrie, one of a group of 
three young Scotchmen, as they sat 
under a tree with its welcome shade one 
Sabbath afternoon in the northwest of 
Canada. 

“Na, na Tam, I winna dae that ava. 
I used tae sing, but that’s lang syne,” the 
youth replied quietly. 

“What for no’, Jock; maybe ye dinna 
want tae break the Sabbath. If ye gie 
us ‘Annie Laurie’ ye micht only crack it,” 
Imrie exclaimed. 

“Crack what, Tam—the sang?” 

“Weel, I meant the Sabbath; but noo 
I’ll say baith,” Imrie shouted with high 
glee. 

“TI was aince forbidden tae sing, an’ I 
winna dae it noo,’ Henderson said with 
a far-away look. 

“Gude keep us a’, Henderson; an wha 
forbade ye tae sing—the doctor or yer 
neighboors?” 

“Neither, Tam; sae there ye are.” 

The three young men had succumbed 
to the emigration fever, having been 
among the 2000 who had left Scotland 
in one week years ago, sailing from the 


Clyde. They had seen visions of golden 
fields of wheat in the far West, and 
had heard the call of the solitary 


places bidding them come to make them 
fruitful. 

“T ken fine, Jock, hoo ye winna Sing; 
ye’re hame-sick,” said Imrie, trying to 
tease his companion. 

“Hame-sick, fiddlesticks, 
wrang this time.” 

It was true that Henderson often went 
back in thought to the Highland home of 
his boyhood; but he had made up his 
mind not to become home-:sick. 

Nature had done well by John Hen- 
derson, and he had not run into debt for 
her thus far. He had come of sturdy 
Highland stock, the best blood in the 
world. And, having been brought up on 
his father’s farm in the Highland glen, 
he was quite able to do his full share of 
work on the farm in the West, and he 
did it with good will. His furrows were 
straighter than those of his comrades, in 
the time of ploughing, while his horses 
were the best groomed, the pride of his 
heart and the joy of all who beheld 
them. 

“Well, Henderson, seeing ye winna sing 
‘Annie Laurie,’ I dare ye tae sing ‘The 
Auld Hunner,’” said Imrie, who was 
bound to make his chum sing if he 
could. 

The very tone of Imrie’s voice carried 
the challenge with it. And Henderson 
accepted. Striking the true key at once, 
Henderson began: 


Tam, ye’re 


“All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 
Him serve with mirth, his praise forth 
tell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice.” 


The rich tenor voice of the youth rang 
out the very familiar words of the Scot- 
tish psalm with sweetness. Had the 
singer been nearer the dwellings of men, 
other ears might have heard and been 
blest. 

“Know that the Lord is God indeed,” 
he sang on, with growing fervor so far 
as the words were concerned. But the 
youth did not believe what he was sing- 
ing. Not that he was a scoffing skeptic, 
but he had never been even religiously 
inclined. In later years he had gone to 
the kirk in the Scottish glen to please 
his mother, for whom he had the most 
affectionate regard. When a boy he had 
to attend without the suggestion of a 
question; but now, especially so far from 
home and a mother’s influence, the sub- 
ject seldom entered his mind. Hence 
the words of the psalm did not mean 
much to him, even if his voice displayed 
native ability. 


“O, enter then his gates with praise, 
Approach with joy his courts unto; 
Praise, laud, and bless his name alway, 

For it is seemly so to do.” 


A strange stillness had come over the 
minds of the young men who listened. 
Humor had no more place in their con- 
versation or thought. Unconsciously 
Henderson had put special stress upon 
the word “seemly” in the last line, and 
it had a good effect. Something also had 
been written within the chambers of 
their memory that they could not escape 
from no matter how hard they tried. 
Memories of the kirk, the minister and 
friends in the homeland had _ been 
aroused and would not let them go. Not 
that the “gates” of the kirk had troubled 
them since their arrival in the far West, 
for, like too many Scots after crossing 
the Atlantic, they had given the church 
a wide berth. 


“For why? the Lord our God is good, 
His mercy is forever sure; 

His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure.” 


Henderson had done his part well— 
far better than he knew. Having ac- 
cepted the challenge, he had sung his 
song without breaking the Sabbath. We 
never know when something of great im- 
portance is taking place, and it was even 
so with John Henderson. 

“We had better gang hame, billies,’’ 
said Tom Imrie, breaking the silence 
that followed: the singing of the psalm. 
The word “hame” sounded strangely 


. portance of divine worship, and hi 
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enough to the young men as they ¢ 
and walked toward the farm-hous 
the near distance. 

After the evening chores had bee: 
complished, John Henderson felt sh 
thing driving him to the church ger} 
The question in the psalm: “For a 
kept crowding him hard and fast, so} 
he found himself, almost against his) 
in the back pew when the service ) 
menced. 

Henderson knew at once that | 
ister was a Scot, from the acca 
refuses to be smoothed down. 
not the minister’s blame that on 
not met, for he always saw to it to 
out of the man of God’s presence 1 
he called at the farm. However, i 
a household in that scattered pi 
thought of the minister as one of () 
angels to men. In Season and o1 
season, he was a heroic soul, of ¥ 
the world was not worthy and ¢ 
whom it seldom heard or cared. 

Every part of the service was true’ 
ship. The undue enthronement oft 
sermon was not there to blame 4 
dethronement of worship, the absen 
which is a serious weakness in our {i 
tieth century Protestantism. This 1 
ister had learned the secret of inspi 
his people with a fine sense of thii 


The sermon? Henderson feltt 
heart-beat of the preacher from th 
ginning of the message. After givin( 
his text he said, “My friends, years‘ 
when on board an ocean steamer bi 
for this country, a brother minister 4 
me the divisions of the text which ]y 
use this evening.” 

This sounded so honest and re; 
Henderson that he felt he should i 
the minister a fair hearing. Hej 
remembered to take from his poclt 
letter from his mother and to writ) 
the last page, which was blank, thee 
and the “heads’—a lesson mother2 
taught him when a boy. In after % 
he would look with pride and 3% 
tude upon the paper, which read: “0 
unto me and be ye saved, all ye en 
the earth; for I am God, and the 
none else,” (Isaiah 45:22); and thf 
lowing divisions of that text: 

1. The greatest possible blessing: > 
vation. 

2. To the greatest possible nuré 
All. 

3. On the highest possible auth 
God. | 
4. On the easiest possible ti 
Look. 

The “heads” were borrowed andi 
acknowledged by the minister; but 
was no doubt but that the message 
was the minister’s own. It came 


in every part of the service al 
| 
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his heart with Celtic fire, and with 
der, Christian passion for the Lord’s 
el]. The minister’s face was plain; 
0 Henderson, it was soon transfig- 
into a great beauty for which he 
not account. 

en all others had started on their 
ward way, the minister might have 
seen walking arm in arm with Hen- 
n along the quiet country lane. 
, others might have thought that 
ainister’s work was done, he only 
hat it was beginning, in this case 
idividual evangelism—one of the 
est needs of the church today. 

>» subject of personal religion was 
joon introduced, according to the 
tradition of the mind of the Scot. 
s might rush in here, but not the 
ter that evening. It was too sacred 
sdly to arrive at, but the avenue of 
ined was there, and they entered in 
ime. 

mderson, dae ye ever pray?” the 
ter asked, lapsing into his native 
with a purpose. 

ised tae say my prayers, sir, when 
m,” he replied. 

tt I dinna ask if ye said yer 
rs; but, Dae ye pray?” There was 
ply forthcoming, so that one could 
st feel the holy hush of that Sab- 
evening hour. 

eel, Henderson, will ye promise me 
ray this very nicht?’ the minister 
at length. 

,, Na, sir; I’ll make nae rash prom- 


‘ hoow ill ye no’ promise this tae 


cause, sir, I ken naething perfect 
thom or tae which I can pray.” It 
ed so candid, if pathetic. 

nn man, pray tae God, of course,” 
inister replied quickly. 

McLeod,” the youth answered, 
oning the minister’s name for the 
‘ime, saying with a sort of a sad 
“Hoo should I pray tae God when 
aa believe there is a God?” The 
‘er stopped, startled. 
ot, Henderson; hoo dae ye no’ be- 
(there is a God?” and the minister 
d the young man’s arm more 


ie a’ I can say is, I dinna because 
la,” 

| Silence that followed was as 
| to the minister as it was intense; 
at the minister had nothing to say, 
€ was calmly exploring for the 
/0f contact in the youth’s mind. 
last he spoke because he had dis- 
od. With great earnestness and di- 
88 of force he said: 

jaderson, did ye no’ say that ye 
faething perfect tae whom or tae 
_ye could pray?” 

e, that’s it exactly, sir,” he said. 
el, what aboot yer mither’s love— 
‘it no’ perfect?” the minister in- 
| tenderly. 

‘8, sir, mither’s love is perfect,” 
°%bed out with effort, as visions of 
ist and his mother filled his mind. 
her had been dour and harsh with 
t gree. but his mother had never 


“Weel, Henderson, suppose ye pray tae 
yer mither’s perfect love, if ye can. Will 
ye promise me?” 

It was only after a severe heart-tug 
that the youth made the promise. Each 
went home at the cross-roads. 

Alone in his humble room, with the 
door securely locked, he struggled to 
fulfill his promise. On bended knee he 
cried, ‘“O Love!” It was his feeble at- 
tempt to pray to the perfect thing he 
knew—his mother’s love. As he thus 
cried, a quotation from Scripture he had 
heard the minister use this evening 
came to his mind: “God is love.” Then 
he gasped out the words, ‘O God!” Yet 
another word he had heard flashed to 
his help: “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son.” Then 
he exclaimed instantly, “O God, my 
mither’s God, make me willing to be 
made willing to believe. Give me this 
greatest of blessings—salvation.” 

His prayer was made up of broken 
sentences from a broken heart, but the 
prayer itself was complete. It was done 
—the great transaction. He did not know 
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how it worked, but he knew it worked, 
as a great peace flooded his heart. 

The stars twinkled in the heavens and 
the moon shone brightly as Henderson 
made his way to the minister’s humble 
manse. He could not wait until morning 
to tell him the glad tidings. There was 
a light in the minister’s study as he drew 
near. Little did the youth know how the 
minister had prayed for him that eve- 
ning; neither was he aware that the oft- 
repeated question had been wrung from 
his heart: “Who hath believed our re- 
port?” And little did the minister know 
that there was an answer awaiting him 
by the very ringing of the doorbell. 

Henderson’s face told the story in part. 
The man of God listened to it gratefully 
in detail. As for Henderson, often in 
after years in his own pulpit, as well as 
in private conversation, he would show 
how it is possible for a stubborn unbe- 
liever to know the Father’s doctrine 
after he is willing to be made willing to 
do the Father’s will, even if the avenue 
lead by the way of a mother’s perfect 
love. 


The Young Reserves 


For Rainy Days 
AN AMERICAN HISTORY ACROSTIC 
By Mrs. Edwin Bromley 

1. A victorious battle against the In- 
dians. 

2. A town seized by an abolishionist. 

3. The place of surrender in the Civil 
War. 

4. A seaport and naval station in the 
South. 

5. The sloop of war that sank the “Ala- 
bama.” 

6. An insurrection in western Massa- 
chusetts against the state government. 

7. A decisive battle of the Civil War. 

8. A famous historian essayist and 
novelist. J 

9. A state called the mother of presi- 
dents. 

10. A famous tribe of North American 
Indians. 

11. Disbanding place of the American 
Army in 1783. 

12. A great general in the Civil War. 


BIBLE ACROSTIC 
By Mrs. A. R. Perham 


1. A place where Jesus loved to go. 
2. A godly man whose end we know. 
38. One who did many people feed. 

4. A tree whose fruit was prized in- 


5. One who for gain a lie did tell. 
6. A mountain and a fruit as well. 
7. A man whose parents both were 


8. One having many friends we find. 

9. A vehicle where two did ride. 

10. A woman who was sorely tried. 

11. A man who had great power in 
prayer. 

12. A noted place, much water there. 

13. My last wisely chose and received 
a reward. 


My whole is commanded by Jesus our 
Lord. The initials spell the command. 


Answers to puzzels in issue of Nov. 13: 

I. Numerical Charade: Bunyan. Shake- 
speare. Scott. Whittier. Hawthorne. Riley. 

Il. Pyramid: ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
“Macbeth.” “Ivanhoe.” “Snow Bound.” 
“Tanglewood Tales.” ‘Raggedy Man.” 

III. Numerical Charade: Moses. David. 
Solomon. Jeremiah. Luke. Paul. 

IV. Hidden Names: Exodus. Psalms. 
Proverbs. Lamentations. Acts. Romans. 


Favorite Books 


ITH their customary responsiveness, 

which is a joy to their editor, 
many of the Young Reserves have sent 
to THE Baptist their lists of favorite 
books which were asked for in the issue 
of Nov. 6. 

Three judges have reviewed these lists 
and agree that in the first group, which 
is of children over twelve years of age, 
the best list was sent in by Helen Chase. 
In the second group, which is of children 
under twelve, Ruth Mitchell sent in the 
best list. You will remember that chil- 
dren over twelve were asked for a list 
of ten books and children under twelve, 
a list of five books. We think that Helen 
Chase and Ruth Mitchell each would 
enjoy a book, which Tue Baptist will 
take pleasure in sending to them. The 
two lists are as follows: 

First group: 1. “David Balfour.” 2. 
“Kidnapped.” 3. “Treasure Island.” 4. 
“Ivanhoe.” 5. “Last of the Mohicans.” 
6. “Tanglewood Tales.” 7. “Arabian 
Nights.” 8. “The Odyssey.” 9. “Le Morte 
d’Arthur.” 10. “The Jungle Book.” 

Second group: 1. “The Little Lame 


Prince.” 2. “The Two Little Knights of 
Kentucky.” 3. “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol.” 4. “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Parco... 0. Dorcas. 


Young Peoples Work 
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Topic for December 19 


THE SPIRIT OF GENEROSITY 
TI Cor. 9:6-15 
“Every man according as he purposeth 
in his heart, so let him give; not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” 


Christmas! It hardly seems possible. 
It was only yesterday—only a short time 
ago, that we were planning to make glad 
the hearts of others and perhaps wonder- 
ing what they might do for us in return. 

1. The meaning of the day: In grateful 
appreciation, many hearts will turn to the 
Saviour of men; some will turn to the 
church to worship; some will gather for 
thanksgiving for God’s goodness to us as 
individuals and as a nation. Others will 
make it a time for hilarity and the drink- 
ing of contraband whiskey. Thousands of 
the youth of the land will gather in places 
tainted with the atmosphere of vileness. 
Large numbers of our lassies, from Sso- 
called Christian homes, dressed in such a 
fashion as to fire the passions of young 
manhood, will indulge in the debauchery 
of the modern dance. Resultant: A tar- 
nished soul and an uneasy conscience, 
when the Christmas days should have 
been spent in days of reverence for the 
Christ of humanity. 

2. My kith and kin: Yes, we are going to 
remember them with little tokens of our 
love and affection. We are going to write 
those letters to the old folks at home, tell- 
ing them that we have not forgotten them. 
We are going to plan Christmas trees for 
the kiddies who otherwise would have 
none. We will take a Christmas basket to 
the old woman around the corner. Our 
pastor has been struggling with a small 
salary to meet the needs of his family. We 
are going to make up a little purse for 
him. We will send little cards of greet- 
ings to those who have helped us along 
life’s pathway. It is going to be for us a 
day of genuine pleasures. 

3. Those likely to be forgotten: Who are 
they? Our missionaries across the sea and 
at home on furlough, our frontier workers 
and colporters, and our missionaries in 
the city-slum and Christian centers. Send 
all of them a gift? Perhaps not. But 
thousands of Baptists in the territory of 
the Northern Baptist Convention made 
pledges to our great world program, and 
large numbers of those pledges are not be- 
ing paid. You can make your gift to our 
missionaries and others by paying: up 
those pledges. It will be nothing short of 
criminality to throw away a lot of money 
on promiscuous giving while those pledges 
go unpaid. Young people in a great spirit 
of generosity made pledges running into 
the thousands. The same spirit of gen- 
erosity will force us to pay those pledges, 
and on time if possible. Let us make glad 
the heart of the Saviour on his anniver- 
sary by meeting our financial obligations. 


HIS page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
plans and methods of 


ganization, 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


B. Y. P. U. Convention 


The following have accepted invitations 
to appear on the program for addresses 
and conferences: Dr. F. F. Gibson, pas- 
tor of the Walnut Street Church, Louis- 
Ville, Ky.) Dr VAP Arata Ole tiem Nw. 
C.; Rev. C. A. Carman, pastor at Shen- 
andoah, Iowa; Rev, C. A. Clarke, pastor 
of the First Church, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Dr. N. B. Henderson, pastor of the Olivet 
Church, Minneapolis; Dr. Allyn K. Foster 
of the Board of Education of the N. B. C.; 
Dr. W. A. Hill, secretary of missionary 
education of the N. B. C.; Dr. Sumner R. 
Vinton of the General Board of Promotion 
of the N, B. C., and Miss Mabel Gill of 
LaGrange, Ill. 

Invitations have been extended to Dr. 
George W. Truett, pastor of the First 
Church, Dallas, Tex.; Mr. Lloyd George, 
premier of Great Britain; President-Elect 
W.4G. Harding, and others. 

All sessions of the convention will be 
held in Emery Auditorium, Cincinnati. 
The date is June 30-July 3. 


Near East Relief 


The Sunday-School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations has given its en- 
dorsement and cooperation in the Near 
East Relief appeal. We quote below from 
a communication received from Miss 
Ruth G. Brown, secretary of the depart- 
ment of Sunday schools: 


“As the result of the splendid codpera- 
tion of all the boards, during the past 
year the Sunday schools contributed over 
a million and a half dollars to help save 
their brothers and sisters in the land of 
Christ. In spite of this, many children 
died because we did not give enough care 
for all. Thousands of the strongest and 
most promising were saved, however, and 
are now wholly dependent on us, If we 
fail this year, they too must starve. 

“The Sunday-School Council at its Buf- 
falo meeting provided that offerings for 
Near East Relief be one of the education- 
al activities for the month of December. 
Twenty-one of the leading boards have 
separately endorsed an appeal to their 
schools during the Christmas season, and 
we are hoping for an offering that will 
feed every one of the children who are 
now seated at the twenty-four-mile table 
of the Near East Relief, and also allow 
us to care for the thousands who will be 
driven, by the coming winter, from their 
temporary shelters to our doors. 
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“For the sake of these childre): 
are depending on us for a chance t] 
will you not do all in your power tay 
the appeal a success?” 


) 


Pittsburgh B. Y. P. U. Ass, 
tion 

“We held a rally in the MeKe; 
Church last week. The progra 
good, and there were at least 60( 
ent. Considering the distance M 


port is from the city of Pittsbujl 
think the attendance was splenc 
Work Encouraging 

“The young people’s work here; 
couraging just now. Consecrated 9 
people are carrying on the worki 
larger way than for several years, 
In Special Training 

“At least a dozen of our young 
entered schools and colleges last \¢ 
to begin their training for Christian 
This, to me, is the most yous me 


of all, and it shows that young peo) 
beginning to feel a greater respon): 
as to their duties and obligations tu 
winning the world for Christ. 


Summer Assembly 


“Mrs. Cobner and I had the privis 
attending the Pennsylvania Summ? 
sembly at Ridgview Park again thi 
and we had a fine time. The pig 
was excellent. Probably the lh 
speakers were Dr. F. E. Taylor of @ 
apolis and Dr. F. L. Carr of Lynn, 
who has since been called to the i 
burg Church, 


For Christian Service 


“At the closing session of the assil 
which lasted a week, twenty-five 0 
men and women pledged themselis 
the ministry and mission fields. — 


Toronto Convention { 


“] shall never forget the inspirit|! 
days I spent in Toronto this sul 
The convention left an impression 
heart and life that can never be @ 
I was greatly helped by the mess 
the speakers, I probably onion 
Evans’ messages most. 

“T shall never forget the singel 
Greenlaw. Sometimes even DoW 
see that great audience sitting spel) 
while listening to the beautiful \¢ 


this consecrated Christian man. I 
may have the privilege of listen 
him again. 


Cincinnati, June 30-July 3, 1921 ; 


“T sincerely hope that it will ; 
privilege to attend the 1921 con 
in Cincinnati. I am going to coal 
power to work up a convention deli@ 
from the Pittsburgh Association 

[Signed] B. D. © 
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Colorado Letter 
By J. W. BAILEY 
ce Day and Denver Baptists 


Baptists of Denver celebrated 
led Day by holding the annual 
jy and dinner of the Denver Bap- 
ion. 
1e business meeting, Mr. Charles 
‘ck was elected president for the 
; year in lieu of Judge Fred W. 
n, who was made one of the vice- 
ints). Mr. Freeman has done a 
service in the past year in 
in the reorganization and stan- 
ition of the union, and would have 
janimously continued as president 
id consented. But against his pro- 
_was made president of the state 
tion at the recent annual meeting, 
| felt that he could not give him- 
all the causes that sought his 


{s. 

dition to his responsibility in the 
jonvention, he continues his work 
‘ident of the board of the college, 
ich fact this writer is most ‘sin- 
jand deeply grateful. Mr. Freeman 
_ the consent of Mr. Brock to as- 
the responsibilities of the presi- 
‘and Mr. Brock’s brief speech of 
mce at the dinner made clear that 
}h he accepts the task with re- 
be he does so with a determination 
e work of the union shall go for- 
itrongly. He will have the con- 
( and support of all Denver Bap- 
is said: “I am not willing to be 
a slacker, and I am not willing 
lrtake anything and have it fail.” 
jateresting feature of the meeting 
: presence of the Boy Scout Band 
has just returned from a trip to 
(and which carried off world hon- 
he band played stirring selections 
ji8 given an ovation. Col. J. E. 
eon Scout executive and one of 


\e-presidents of the union, intro- 
one of the Scouts who made a 
four-minute speech on the merits 
(3cout movement. 
wing the dinner, the union heard 
‘ort of Supt. G. G. Laughlin. It 
‘lear statement and review of the 
| the year and a ringing challenge 
er Baptists not only to undertake 
‘K awaiting them in the city, but 
do their utmost in relation to the 
1 objectives of the New World 
ent. It was a splendid report and 
2d the already strong confidence 
ver Baptists in the leadership of 
jaughlin. It is our confident ex- 
m that he will lead us to a large 
ment. 
wing the superintendent’s report, 
seMan sang, as he said, his ‘“‘swan 
president.” He spoke on “The 
ted Task.” This writer has 
“ir, Freeman frequently and be- 
‘€ never spoke more forcefully or 
Healy than on this occasion. 
Teeman then introduced Dr. A. W. 
f California as the “main delight” 
vVening. After paying his respects 
| - Dr. Rider, in terse, incisive, 
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pithy sentences, presented his message. 
He said that a great character is de- 
veloped under a great task, and a great 
church will develop under the sense of a 
great mission. It was a virile address 
and made a strong impression. 

The meeting has given great encour- 
agement to all those who are interested 
in Baptist affairs in Denver. Between 
350 and 400 were present—an impossible 
achievement only two or three years ago. 
And an encouraging fact was that all the 
churches of Denver had representatives 
who not only were present, but were also 
in hearty accord with the spirit of the 
occasion. It was a notable day in Den- 
ver Baptist history and presages most 
fruitful work in the future. 


Colorado Woman’s College 


The Baptists of Colorado are giving in- 
creasing evidence of their interest in 
education as embodied in the Colorado 
Woman’s College. There are more Bap- 
tist girls in the college this year than 
ever before, and the total enrolment is 
about 10 per cent above last year, with 
eleven states represented. 

The superior quality of the girls this 
year has been remarked by many of our 
friends, and there igs a hopeful ‘spirit 
throughout the constituency as to the 
future of the institution. The board has 
just authorized some much needed im- 
provements on the campus. 

The wisdom of the change to a junior 
college is being vindicated. 


Religious Education 


Rev. L. I. Hansen of Kalamazoo, who 
was expected Oct. 1 as the successor of 
Dr. Thomas Young, will not take up the 
work until Jan. 1. His church was loath 
to release him and insisted that certain 
work that had been projected and begun 
in the church demanded his personal 
attention for at the very least three 
months longer. Colorado needs the work 
he is to do, and is awaiting his coming 
with interest. 


University Pastorate 


With the opening of the college year, 
Rey. Henry W. Davis came from Oregon 
to take up the work of the university 
pastorate at the state university in 
Boulder. As pastor in California and 
Oregon, he has had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in this kind of work and knows 
student problems intimately. He has 
been most favorably received both in the 
church and in the university. The pres- 
ent writer has known him for more than 
twenty-five years and feels that Colorado 
Baptists are fortunate to have him in 
this strategic position. 

Rev. John M. Skeen, the new pastor at 
Boulder, located after an interim of a 
year following the going of Dr. E. R. 
Curry to Montana, is also receiving a 
cordial hearing. He and Davis will do 
fine team work. 

State School of Mines 

Golden, fifteen miles west of Denver, 
under the very shadow of Lookout Moun- 
tain and at the mouth of the famed Clear 
Creek Canon, is the home of the State 
School of Mines. The school is famous 
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for the efficiency of its training and also 
for a much less desirable characteristic 
—perhaps the most difficult institution 
in which to do religious work in the 
country. At the opening of this school 
year, the Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians, through 
their state organizations in codperation 
with their national boards of education, 
united in bringing Mr. George L. Collins 
to Golden to direct the religious work 
among these students. Mr. Collins is a 
Baptist and had beén engaged in similar 
work in California. There is a general 
feeling that he is doing the best work 
that has yet been done there. It is 
hoped that the religious tide which has 
so long been at low ebb may now have 
a long and strong flow. 
Denver. 


Philadelphia Letter 


By ArrHur C. BALDWIN 


The tops of the mulberry trees are 
moving hereabouts. The signs of a good 
year in evangelism and missionary 
activities among our churches are mul- 
tiplying. Last year the number of bap- 
tisms per church in the Philadelphia 
Association was the highest in the state. 
This year, if we may judge by the hearty 
reception given State Evangelist A. B. 
Strickland at the ministers’ conference, 
we shall do even more. The local pro- 
motion board is planning to coéperate in 
this to the fullest extent. In contribu- 
tions to the New World Movement for 
six months, the Philadelphia Association 
is reported as only 21 per cent behind, 
as compared with a 32 per cent deficit 
in the rest of the state. We hope others 
will try at least to catch up to Phila- 
delphia. 

Two twenty-fifth anniversaries have 
been recently celebrated. The Logan 
Church celebrated from Nov. 7 to 14; 
then Bethlehem took up the story and 
celebrated for another week. Each 
church has been _ prospered. Logan, 
under the leadership of Rev. Francis E. 
Steever, who came to the church a year 
ago from a chaplaincy in the 78th Di- 
vision, has received more than ninety 
new members. A new lot has been pur- 
chased, the old church building has been 
sold at an advantageous figure, and 
building operations will begin in March. 

Bethlehem, whose pastor, Dr. A. E. 
Harris, is in his fifth year, is the 
outgrowth of a Memorial Church mis- 
sion. It never faced a more encouraging 
outlook than now. Conversions are fre- 
quent. The celebration was a happy 
event. 

The Chinese Sunday School gave a 
banquet on Sunday, Nov. 14, in honor of 
the twentieth anniversary of the serv- 
ice of Mr. A. M. Gilbert as superintend- 
ent. Hight-eight were present. 

We rejoice in the continued presence 
and active service of some well known 
Baptist veterans. Dr. A. J. Rowland, 
past eighty years, is invaluable in his 
service on special committees of the 
Baptist Union. He is chairman of the 
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trustees of Chestnut Street Church. He 
lectures regularly at the Baptist Insti- 
tute and attends to trustee business of 
Bucknell. Dr. C. R. Blackall, who was 
for many years editor of Sunday-school 
publications for the Publication Society 
and who recently celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday, has been elected an hon- 
orary member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia County Sun- 
day School Association along with men 
like John Wanamaker, Bishop George 
Bickley and Dr. Floyd W. Tompkins. 

The Northwest Social Union met with 
the Mt. Vernon Church on Nov. 16. Hon. 
Ernest L. Tustin gave the address on 
“Welfare Work by the City of Philadel- 
phia.” No one here needs to be told 
that Mr. Tustin can make a capital ad- 
dress and that he is interested heart and 
soul in this welfare work. We are glad 
he is president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention—a big man in a big place. 

Farewells are now being spoken to Dr. 
William Fetler and a party of twenty- 
one fellow Russians, who leave for Rus- 
sia on Nov. 27. A farewell meeting was 
held in the Baptist Temple, Dr. Conwell 
presiding, on Nov. 18. 

The Blockley Church recently held two 
weeks of evangelistic services under the 
leadership of Dr. J. Q@. A. Henry. Pastor 
Hainer reports that it was a time of real 
spiritual refreshment. Every night 
there was street work. Ninety have pro- 
fessed conversion. 

Temple College, with 10,000 students, is 
actively engaged in raising an endow- 
ment of two millions. The reports indi- 
eate that the effort will be successful. Dr. 
Conwell, the founder, is now seventy- 
seven, but there is no let-up to his 
activities. Two weeks ago, for example, 
he is reported to have gone to Coates- 
ville on Sunday afternoon—a long ride 
in a taxi. There he spoke before the 
Y. M. C. A. for an hour and a half, and he 
was back in time to conduct his evening 
service. The proceeds of his lectures 
go to the education of young men. The 
young men in American colleges who 
have been helped by him number more 
than 3000. 

We welcome Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, 
formerly of Cambridge, Mass. He has 
come to Philadelphia as executive sec- 
retary of the Federation of Churches. 

The community service of the First 
Church is growing in its usefulness. The 
announcements include classes in Span- 
ish, dressmaking, gymnasium and bas- 
ketball for men and girls, club nights, 
ete. The rooms are open for a daily 
lunch brought by those who fight the 
H. C. L., and tea and coffee are served 
at cost. Young people can engage pri- 
vate rooms for chafing-dish parties, etc. 
With no restrictions on religious faith 
and no effort to proselytize, the old First 
is going to be felt and loved by people 
of many names. The church is the body 
of Christ, but too often the church build- 
ing, closed and cold six days a week, 
does not even remotely remind the 
passers-by of the Master. 

The Baptist Union has purchased for 
its Italian work a fine stone structure 
formerly used by a Reformed Episcopal 
church, and is remodeling it. This Ital- 
ian work is prospering greatly. Dr. di 
Domenica, the pastor, has the largest 
men’s Bible class of any Italian church 
in the country. There are two evening 
classes numbering eighty to meet the 
needs of large numbers of young men 
who have recently come from Italy. We 
are glad that we are able to house this 


work in so fine a structure. Work 
among immigrants is constantly ham- 
pered by the shanty idea, the feeling 
that these who come from the great 
cathedrals of Europe can be attracted to 
the poor and’ mean surroundings we 
offer them. Philadelphia Baptists are 
doing better. 


St. Louis Notes 
By W. E. DARROW 


The West Park Church put on a drive 
Sunday, Nov. 14, for a new church build- 
ing. It resulted in subscriptions totaling 
$48,000, The drive lasted forty-eight min- 
utes and was registered on a huge ther- 
mometer. A fund of $100,000 is needed. 
Plans have been approved for the new 
edifice, which will be erected on the site 
of the present building. Construction work 
will be started in the early spring, and 
the congregation will hold services in a 
temporary building in the rear during the 
erection of the new house of worship. The 
new building will have an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 1000. In ad- 
dition there will be separate rooms for 
church and Sunday-school entertainments 
and a kindergarten department. 

Rev. H. J. La Tour of this city was 
eighty years old Nov. 17. Baptist pastors 
and their wives gathered in the Fourth 
Church that day at noon for a dinner in 
honor of the event. His brother ministers 
presented him with a $20 gold piece as a 
slight expression of their esteem. Dr. S. 
®, Ewing made the presentation speech, 
to which Bro. La Tour appreciatively re- 
sponded. Brother and Sister La Tour have 
their home with Mrs. Olis Thurmond, a 
niece. 

During the week of Nov. 15-20, a wom- 
an’s exposition was held at the Coliseum 
under the auspices of the Board of Relig- 
ious Organizations, which is doing a con- 
structive work in the matter of social 
service throughout the city. It was largely 
patronized, and successful. The proceeds 
from the exposition will be used for 
strengthening and intensifying the work 
of the organization. On Friday evening a 
musical program, directed by R. J. Kratky 
of Compton Heights Club and accom- 
panied by the orchestra of the Third 
Church, was given by the Baptist young 
people of the city. 

Some years ago the Central Church was 
started under the lead of the late Dr. W. 
J. Williamson, previously pastor of the 
Third Church. After Dr. Williamson’s 
death, Dr. G. W. Allison became pastor, 
and when he resigned, going into secular 
work, Dr. George Chalmers Richmond of 
New York took up the work. Dr. Rich- 
mond’s term of service was very short, 
and his departure, after six months, was 
sensational and received much publicity. 
On Sunday, Nov. 21, the church became 
“The Central People’s Church,” with Rev. 
Dr. D. V. Bush as its first pastor. It is to 
be a memorial to the late Dr. Williamson 
and is composed of members from many 
Protestant faiths. Not a few of its origi- 
nal Baptist members have since become 
affiliated again with regular Baptist 
churches. It was at one time hoped that 
the church would come into the fellowship 
of the St. Louis Baptist Association. Ap- 
plicants for membership in the new 
church organization may choose their own 
form of baptism, and the slogan of the 
church is to be “The Friendliest Church 
in St. Louis,” a testimonial to the man 
who was designated as the friendliest 
man in St. Louis, the late Dr. Williamson. 
The congregation will be composed of the 
Central Church, now about 100 strong, 
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and a movement under the lead o 
Bush which has something of a follc; 
and funds. Thus passes out of our} 
tist sky a meteor-like Baptist chur 
ganization. The new interest will 
at the Odeon, in North St. Louis, 
Sunday morning. 

Bible conferences under the atisbih 
the Brookes Bible Institute were 
Nov. 14-19, both afternoon and eyéj 
in a number of our city churches, 
meetings were also held in the jj 
Church of St. Louis, Rev. Charles Dy 
pastor. Among the speakers were Ry 
F’. Eadie, Rev. Dr. Charles F. Sheldo; 
Rev. Dr. W. B. Riley. Bible fundami 
were emphasized. The writer hear. 
Riley at one of the Tuesday afte\ 
conferences. He spoke of the world f: 
that threatened—not a famine of 
but a famine of Bible study and 1 
standing. 

Rev. Oliver Shank recently took 1 
pastorate of the Fourth Church, 
King’s Highway Church is in the mi 
evangelistic meetings, with Rev. Wij 
Setzer, the district evangelist, as hel} 
the pastor, Rev. J. W. McAtee. | 

Dr. Gilbert N. Brink of the Publi 
Society spoke at our ministers’ confe: 
Nov. 14. 

The Second Church, Dr. W. C, Bij 
pastor, began on Sunday afternoon,\ 
21, a series of twilight vesper servic), 
most all of which consist of music. 

On Monday evening, Noy. 22, tl! 
Louis churches celebrated the thre 
dredth anniversary of the landing 
“Mayflower,” at the Pilgrim Cone 
tional Church. The speakers of thi 
ning were Dr. G. G. Atkins of me 
the Hon. E. Harold Spender of Li 

Hospital Saturday and Sunday 11 
this year on Nov. 27 and 28—the ti 
eighth annual collection for the a 
the sick poor in our St. Louis host 


Wisconsin News and Not 
By Rosert W. SHAW 


The particular thing to whict! 
waukee Baptists have given insti 
r 


é 


recent days has been the instit 
methods, which closed Nov. 19./ 
registration exceeded 360. The 4 
Church won the workers’ library fa 
ing the largest proportionate enroll 
with the Tabernacle and Wauvi 
churches tied for second place.|' 
Tabernacle won the prize for the 1* 
per cent of attendance, with the 
Church second and Wauwatosa 
The institute was fortunate in its fi 
Drs. Erb, Behan and Poteat, Miss 
Miss Fletcher and C. A. Boyd we 
faculty, but Dr. J. Y. Aitchison 
M. Brink and Dr. M. D. Eubank w 
special speakers for the evenin) 
sions A large audience heard Dr. .t 
son on the New World Movement. 
expected that next year similar! 
tutes will be held in some other (} 
the state. 


A Notable Pastorate , 


Sixteen years ago James Blake 
as pastor of the church at Stevens (¢ 
With the exception of two years Sf 
pastor of the Grace Church 
waukee, he has been on this on! 
continuously. During that time 
erected a church building, now # 
worth $50,000, and in every way ha‘ 
constructive work. Recently the |t 
sold its parsonage and with the pr 
purchased some lots adjoining the 
property, where it will erect a m0 
home for the minister. Besides » 
ing enough to purchase the lots, 


— 


+ 


r 


‘ember 4,1920 


is set aside for the building. On 
| 30 the church dedicated a _ pipe 
1 costing $3500. Dr. Benjamin Otto 
nicago was the speaker of the day. 
offering was $600, so that the organ 
dedicated free of debt. Mr. Blake 
strong hold on the community and 
udents of the normal school located 
eyens Point. 


Convention Items 


D. W. Hulburt is spending the 
‘h of November on a ranch in Kan- 
recuperating and preparing for a 
uous year of work. He sets the 
for the other brethren in the state. 
js Irene Cutting, one of the office 
at headquarters, recently under- 
an operation for goiter. Her many 
‘ls throughout the state will rejoice 
‘ow of her speedy recovery. 

2 ehurch buildings of the defunct 
jhes at Broadhead and Arcadia were 
tly sold by the state convention. 
xonvention is a business enterprise 
‘ conserves the work of the denomi- 
1 and looks after all of its interests. 
ently the Calvary Church (Negro) 
ilwaukee, in codperation with the 
st Lutheran purchased one of the 


st Lutheran churches in the city. It 
ared with the Lutheran brethren 
few months, and afterward will 
_the growing work among the Ne- 

Pastor Russel and his people will 
their first service in the new build- 
a Thanksgiving Day. 

Pastoral Changes 


he. Savage has closed his work at 


id and accepted the pastorate of 
hureh at Baraboo. 


His successor 
‘mond is John M. Carlson, of the 
y Bible Institute, Chicago. 

nk L. Derry, of the Moody Insti- 
began his work as pastor at Mt. 
od Werley Aug. 8. 

. Humphres, who has been pastor 
Odgeville for several years, has 
his work with the church. What 
‘ture plans are we have not been 
‘d. He has done a good work on 
u fields in this state. 

finette has called a brother from 
ast to become its pastor. Whether 
3 accepted or not we do not know, 
| is expected that he will. 

'H. F. Hoops of Newark, N. J., has 
led the pastorate of the Grace 
‘h, Racine. 

| B. Owen has accepted the pas- 
at North Scott. He was formerly 
‘at Oakfield and Oak Center. 


Notes from the Fields 

church at Weyauwega, after be- 
osed for two years, has voted to 
€ services. The work will be car- 
' by Pastor Woodward of Ogdens- 


| Ogdensburg Church will rededi- 
ie building about the first of the 
+. With added room and equip- 
t will be able to do a much larger 


Delavan Church has been greatly 
ted by an evangelistic service 
the direction of Pastor Ingram of 
Dakota. Good results have been 
from the meeting. 

Baptist Temple of Racine, Rey. I. 
und, pastor, held a _ rededication 
» Oct. 21. In the morning $400 was 
to cover the deficit on repairs 
‘had amounted to $2500. Some 3000 
» announcing the work of the 
_have recently been distributed 
| neighborhood. 

Campbellsport Church held its an- 


nual meeting Sept. 28. This also cele- 
brated the pastor’s seventh anniversary. 
These years have been years of progress 
and growth. The benevolent offerings 
are seven times what they were in 1914, 
while the current expenses have in- 
creased 100 per cent. This shows the 
possibilities in small churches with good 
leadership and loyal support. 
Milwaukee. 


Notes from Detroit 
Bv A. H. Finn 


We have heard much of America being 
a huge melting pot of the nations, but 
that is a generalization which is alto- 
gether too broad. If one is to study the 
processes of amalgamation and fusion of 
racial lines and age-old prejudices he 
needs to be more specific. Let him take 
one of our great cities. Each has its 
own peculiar personality and affords an 
opportunity for study that ealls for the 
best that’s in a man. 

The new census gave Detroit a rather 
outstanding position and publicity for rea- 
son of its wonderful growth—more than 
100 ner cent increase within ten years. 
The facts are that Detroit really deserves 
a higher numerical position than was 
given her because within her borders are 
two cities of over 50,000 each, to say 
nothing of the immediate suburbs, which 
are to all intents and purposes Detroit, 
and easily make a population of 1,200,000. 
Detroit is an old city, relatively, and for 
years had rather humorously been re- 
ferred to as an overgrown country vil- 
lage. More recently it has come to be 
known as the “city of the quick and the 
dead.” If you are at all familiar with 
the density of its street traffic, you can 
readily approve of the latter appellation. 
Where did Detroit get all this tremen- 
dous increase of population? From the 
ends of the earth. It is estimated that 
6714 per cent of its inhabitants are for- 
eign-speaking peoples of more than fifty- 
seven varieties. The Detroit Baptist 
Union is ministering to these new neigh- 
bors with fidelity and has been more than 
ordinarily successful. We have a most 
encouraging work among the Germans, 
Poles, Roumanians, Russians, Slovacs, 
Serbs, Italians, Bohemians, Hungarians 
and Swedish, with others incidentally. 

Sunday night, Nov. 14, a remarkable 
scene was witnessed, when a Slovac pas- 
tor in a Russian church baptized a Mexi- 
can convert. The house was crowded. 
The nationalities could not understand 
the native tongue of the other but won 
their brother of another nationality by 
the use of very imperfect English and in 
the baptismal service were only able to 
make themselves understood by the use 
of the language of their adopted country. 
Thus we see again and again the univer- 
sality of our Christ. 

Sunday, Nov. 14, was a day of days for 
the Beulah church when it dedicated its 
splendid new house of worship, valued at 
$100,000, under the inspiring leadership 
of Rev. James M. West, late of Middle- 
town, Ohio. Rev. C. M. Carter, state con- 
vention pastor, had served the church for 
several months while the finishing of the 
new building was going on and had pre- 
pared the way for a new under-shepherd. 
Sunday the spacious house was filled at 
three services, the evening service over- 
flowing into the Sunday-school room. AIl- 
ready they are saying it is too small. The 
building is of a dark red pressed brick, 
87x107 feet. The auditorium, with gal- 
lery, seats 500 and when the Sunday- 
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school room is open, 300 more can easily 
be seated. There is a splendid dining 
room and kitchen, also a gymnasium, and 
twenty-two other rooms. Pastor G. G. 
Laughlin, who is now superintendent of 
missions in Denver, planned wisely and 
desrves much of the credit. 

Sunday, Nov. 21, the new interest near 
the corner of Woodward Avenue and the 
Seven Mile Road was dedicated. This 
is a child of the Highland Park Church. 
A new building has been erected and the 
faithful will now go on to new victories 
in this rapidly growing section. Pastor 
Coltman of the Highland Park Church 
preached the dedication sermon in the 
morning. In the afternoon a platform 
meeting, under the leadership of the De- 
troit Baptist Union, President Smith pre- 
siding, was held. In the evening Supt. 
Gleiss preached. 

Contracts have been let for a four 
story, Sunday-school and chapel unit of 
the Jefferson-Lakeview Church, a con- 
solidation of the Jefferson and Clinton 
Avenue churches. This promises to be 
one of the largest and strongest churches 
in Detroit. It is located nearly six miles 
from the center of the city in a choice, 
new and rapidly growing residential dis- 
trict in the east end. A considerable 
number gathered on the new site Monday 
afternoon for a breaking of ground sery- 
ice, led by Supt. Gleiss. A Sunday school 
and preaching service will be inaugurated 
at once in an adjoining building. This 
first unit will cost approximately $100,- 
000. The site already paid for is valued 
at $50,000. Plans are already completed 
for the auditorium, but this will not be 
built until later. 

New churches have been recently or- 
ganized near Catalpa Drive and Monier 
road, a new residential district northwest 
of Royal Oak, and a house of worship is 
in building. Rev. George Dawkins, of 
Royal Oak, is acting as pastor, as he is 
also at Council Corners, about four miles 
north of Royal Oak on the Troy Road. 

Detroit has been the Mecca of a great 
migration of Negroes from the South- 
land. More than 75,000 have come within 
the past five years. They are mainly 
Baptists and the church has a large part 
in their lives. The Detroit Baptist Union 
is struggling with this new problem. 
There are already thirty-five Negro Bap- 
tist churches in Detroit and only one is 
adequately housed. 


South Dakota Convention 
By Rocer J. Lioyp 


Through a misunderstanding, the re- 
port of the convention has been delayed, 
but its gracious influence will linger long 
in the minds of those who had the privi- 
lege of being at Brookings, Oct. 6-10. Pas- 
tor Earle V. Pierce and his loyal people 
had been planning many days for the 
coming of the brethren, who quickly 
sensed the fine spirit of hospitality ex- 
tended. The splendid new house of wor- 
ship completed the setting for the best 
convention South Dakota Baptists have 
ever held. 

One’s mind always comes to rest first 
upon the fine series of sermons delivered 
by Dr. Frank M. Goodchild of New York 
City. Such warmth of heart, such ten- 
derness of spirit, such a setting forth of 
the claims of Jesus upon human hearts, it 
is rarely one’s privilege to experience. 

The series of addresses by Mrs. W. T. 
Elmore on the non-Christian religions 
were intensely informational and timely. 
And the contrasts between Christianity 
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and these religions were thrown with 
vividness into relief as our sister pre- 
sented them to us in their weak attempts 
to supply that need in human hearts that 
can be met only by Jesus. 

A quintette of tenderfeet came trooping 
over our program, consisting first of Dr. 
S. G. Neil of the Publication Society who 
gave us several addresses that were well 
received, and who also sang us “‘a wee bit 
song” to cheer our hearts in the midst of 
the sessions. Dr. Peter C. Wright pre- 
sented the pension system as worked out 
by the Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Bene- 
fit Board and incidentally drew the entire 
convention to the church on Thursday 
evening, a half hour before time, to help 
him get “out of his system” a sermon en- 
titled, if the writer remembers right, 
“The Power of God in the Present Crisis.” 
No one regretted the hurried evening 
meal to get back to the church for this 
inspiring sermon. 

Dr. Hugh A. Heath, dignified and 
serene, represented the General Board of 
Promotion with relation to the completion 
of the hundred million dollar campaign. 

Rey. E. L. Killam, managing editor of 
“THe Baptist presented “our own” 
paper, and I am sure every Baptist in the 
convention who did not take the paper at 
that time, must take it now; or his ue- 
nominational pride is hovering around 
the zero mark, if he withstood that ap- 
peal. What will it profit the denomina: 
tion if we raise the hundred million and 
fail to enlist the young life necessary to 
bring our program to its ultimate realiza- 
tion? This is the question that Dr. R. M. 
West is asking as he appeals to the young 
people to give themselves in definite 
Christian service. 

The annual report of the board of man- 
agers presented by Dr. S. P. Shaw, gen- 
eral secretary of the convention, was full 
of faith and achievement and attests the 
growing condition of the work in this 
state. We are at the present time in the 
midst of a state-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign, with Dr. E. E. Stucker and singer, 
Prof, Foster Jones, at Sioux Falls; Dr. 
Geo. E. Burlingame has just closed at 
Huron and is in the midst of things at 
Aberdeen; Rev. H. F. McDonald has just 
closed at Farmingdale. The writer is as- 
sisting Pastor Forsander at Centerville. 
Lack of information prevents the designa- 
tion of the fields upon which other 
brethren are working throughout the 
state. How we pray that the grace of God 
will possess hearts in this campaign! 

Huron. 


Dr. Zephaniah A. Space 


On Nov. 12 Dr. Z. A. Space went about 
his usual work in the office and later 
met with the building committee at 
Keuka College and discussed many im- 
portant items pertaining to the present 
and future work at the college. He then 
returned to his home, and as he entered 
the house he fell to the floor unconscious 
and passed away almost instantly. 

Dr. Space was a graduate of Bates 
College, from which he received the de- 
grees of M. A. and D. D. He was born 
Jan, 3, 1859 at Hawthorn, Pa. He was 
principal of schools at Hawthorn and 
Reynoldsville, 1882-1888; pastor of Free 
Baptist churches at Cherry Creek and 
Ellington, N. Y., 1888-1891; principal of 
Pike Seminary, 1891-1899; superintendent 
of Central Association of Free Baptists, 
1899-1907; president of Keuka College, 
1907-1910; special secretary of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Convention of the state of 
New York, 1911 until the time of his 


death. He was also director of the evan- 
gelistic work for the state convention 
and at the head of the Yates Association 
board of promotion; vice-president of the 
board of trustees of Keuka College, and 
one of three trustees on the executive 
building committee having immediate 
charge of the extensive improvements 
now being made at the college. He was 
active in bringing about the union of 
the Free Baptists and Northern Baptists, 
and has led in the effort to reéstablish 
Keuka College. The community, the 
church, the college, the denomination and 
the cause of Christ have each been faith- 
fully served by him. 

Dr. Svace is survived by his widow, 
Emma Miller Space, and four daughters: 
Elsie (Mrs. N. A. Jackson), Mary Lynne, 


Ruth (Mrs. Leon H. Beach) and Helen. ° 


There are also surviving nine brothers 
and sisters. 

A loyal useful citizen, a loving, de- 
voted husband and father, and a faithful 
Christian gentleman has heard the “Well 
done, good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ The world 
is better because he lived. 


Judson Clark Chapin 


Rey. Judson Clarke Chapin died in 
Fort Morgan, Colo., Nov. 19. His first 
pastorate was with the church in Nor- 
mal, Ill., where he was ordained in 1895. 
In the fall of 1900 his health began to 
fail and he was obliged to seek a drier 
climate. After resting one year in El 
Paso, Tex., he accepted a call to the 
church in Clayton, N. M., and a few 
years later became pastor at Tempe, 
Ariz. His health again breaking, he was 
compelled to give up all active work and 
for the last thirteen years he has lived 
in Boulder, Colo. His wife died last De- 
cember, and since that time he has 
made his home with his daughter, Mrs. 
Bryant E. Foster, in Fort Morgan. Be- 
sides his daughter, he leaves a son, Lev- 
erett A. Chapin, who is in the University 
of Colorado at Boulder; his mother, Mrs. 
Fannie O. Chapin, and a sister, Mrs. R. 
Slater, both of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Chapin was a man of fine ability and of 
unselfish devotion to the cause of Christ. 
He won a large and warm place for him- 
self in the hearts of all who knew him. 


A Good Resolution 


By E. T. TOMLINSON 


The response to the plan presented by 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board for providing cooperative retiring 
pensions for our ministry is meeting with 
a cordial and widespread response. At 
the recent board meeting Many new apD- 
plications were received and many in- 
quiries are coming in daily. This in- 
terest is helpful, but for the sake of our 
pastors we are particularly rejoiced at 
the action which various state conven- 
tions have taken, voluntarily approving 
the plan and adopting recommendations 
similar to the following: 


“Whereas the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention has prepared a wise and economic- 
ally sound plan for the pensioning of worthy 
Baptist ministers which has been adopted by 
the Northern Baptist Convention, 

And Whereas the plan proposes the codpe- 
ration of ministers with the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board by the pay- 
ment of annual membership’ dues amounting 
the first year to 6 per cent of a pastor’ s sal- 
ary, said payment to be reduced in succeed- 
ing years by such amounts as the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board may be able 
to distribute to the credit of each member, 

Resolved, first, that the Minnesota Baptist 
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State Convention hereby recommends; 
churches of Minnesota that said eh 
shall provide in their annual bud ; 
rent expenses for the payment of 
tor’s membership dues; 

Resolved, second, that the noole 
Minnesota’) Convention ¢ 
municate this action to the trustee i} 
church in the state, together witl, 
necessary information as his Judgme) 
direct.”’ 

When such states as New York, } 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Minnesota 
New Jersey, Michigan, Nebraska‘ 
necticut, Wisconsin, Rhode Islan, 
others pass a vote similar to th 
above, it gives the board a basis I 
appeal to the churches to include ijt 
annual church budgets an item } 
will provide for the pension as yl 
for the salary of their pastors, | 

It is difficult, if not impossib’ 
ministers to stand in their pulpi) 
urge their own churches to adopt 
which means so much to the mig 
personally. This fact, however, dc; 
eliminate the justice of our appea) 

I am glad to state that alreadyy 
out urging, churches are adoptin) 
provision for the pensions of the! 
tors. It may be of interest to Hoo} 
the first two churches to take s 
tion are in Pennsylvania. . 

The benefit board would like td 
in codperation with the state secre 
in carrying out this plan. Mea 
however, we are urging every 
to act at once and see that the 71 
of its pastor is provided for in 2 
nual budget of the church. Thee 
will be that every pastor will doi 
work and a premium will be place’ 
the service rendered by our mij 
through the years of their strengi, 
sides, it is only justice to the mis 

I shall be pleased to explain 3 
or reply to any questions officers f 
churches may wish to ask. a 

} 


i 


} 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


THE First CHURCH, SPATTER, 
nearing its goal of 100 new mé 
Jan. 1. During the latter part | 
ber, the Baptist women of ‘Seatt! 
a luncheon in one of the hotels} 
Baptist young women in the Uni 
of Washington. About 200 were * 
and an impressive program Was) 
This is the first step toward geti 
special touch with Baptist girls ‘ 
come to the city to attend college 

THE WEST SEATTLE CHURCH has } 
and renovated its building, provic! 
ter facilities for the Sunday seh 
also a pleasant pastor’s study. 
tor, Rev. Wm. Jackson, is now ¢f 
ably settled in his own home, W 
recently purchased. } 


Rev, H. S. Brack, pastor of Bh 
Church, Tacoma, has been assist( 
series of special meetings, whic: 
been very helpful to the church, | 
C. O. Johnson, pastor of the First 't 
Tacoma, , | 

Rev. ARCHIBALD MACKINTOSH, Dé! 
the Gatewood Church, Seattle, | 
that several of the young people? 
church are looking forward to mir 
and missionary work. 

AMONG THE NEW PASTORS TeCe 
tled over churches in Wester 
ton are Rev. D. M. Anderson, 1 
gon, now pastor of the Swedish 


Pacific Coast 


i... £51980 


m; Rev. J. A. H. Wultke, pastor 
Church, Tacoma; and Rey. A. M. 
an, pastor of the Swedish Finn 
- Tacoma. 

3 THE AUSPICES of the University 
A., Rev. C. L. Maxfield, secretary, 
istians of Seattle gave a banquet 
evening of Nov. 5 to the 250 for- 
‘aking students of the University 
hington. About 360 people sat 
| the banquet, each foreign student 
ie guest of some Christian person 
Je. It was a very delightful oc- 
appreciated by the foreign-speak- 
tlents, and will undoubtedly reveal 
¢« the interest of Christian people 
ity in their welfare. So great was 
rest that it is contemplated mak- 
an annual affair. 


JNIVERSITY CHURCH, SEATTLE, with 
7 ksgiving, burned two wmort- 
|; the morning service Nov. 7, one 
0 and one for $500. One of these 
jn a debt on the church for many 
| Money is being paid with com- 
#e@ promptness on the _ subscrip- 
ken for the new church building 
ng. 

(3 THOSE WHOM Pastor Edker Bur- 
fentralia has baptized recently are 
ur high school teacher and a mem- 
fie senior class of the high school. 
( 12 a concert was given by the 
et of the church, of which Mrs. 
jurton is chorister, The program 
i‘ appreciated by the large audi- 


2. W. THURSTON, district mission- 
“ently held a short series of meet- 
th the Brush Prairie Church. 
sere ten additions and three are 
i; baptism. On Oct. 31 Mr. Thurs- 
ived into the membership of the 
fa minister eighty-seven years of 
|, had been baptized by Rev. C. H. 
n in the Tabernacle Church, Lon- 
uis brother has done a great deal 
ehing in frontier places, but for 
ars had not lived where he could 
th a Baptist church. On Novy. 10 
_called him from the church mili- 
<he church triumphant. 


0US-HEARTED parishioners of Rev. 
2Phail, pastor of the First Church 
agham, believing that he would 
more rapidly from a severe attack 
tis if he had a change of climate 
plete release from his duties, put 
“/in his hands and suggested a 
iirest in California. Pastor Mc- 
ill spend the month in Sacra- 
jvhere he was for some years pas- 


'e Calvary church. 


SPREMONT CHURCH, SEATTLE, re- 
‘\xpressed its appreciation of its 
riev. EH. H. Hicks, by a substantial 
in his salary. His brethren have 
lieir appreciation by electing him 
1 of the executive committee of 
(ern Washington Board of Promo- 
I moderator of the Seattle Associa- 


| 


'ORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
| Baptist Young People 


@ month and a half M. L. 
the director of religious educa- 
_ attended young people’s rallies 
* association of Northern Cali- 
He has never seen Baptist young 
work in as good condition as on 
- Crowds and enthusiasm have 
_@vidence everywhere. In the 
ork of “Winning to Christ” the 
People are leading off. Arrange- 
’e being perfected for a tour of 
€ convention by a team consist- 


ee ~ 


ing principally of Misses Meme Brock- 
way and Pauline Whiting, and Messrs. 
Jas. A. White, W. Earle Smith, Rufus 
Keyser and M. L. Thomas. 

A rally of 450 young people was held 
at Selma Noy 19. An address of wel- 
come was given by Pastor Truex. Secy. 
Brinstad and Director Thomas made 
brief remarks. The associational presi- 
dent, Mr. M. L. Askin of Tulare, was in 
charge and had things well in hand as 
the splendid reports, original stunts, 
pleasing program and the general fine 
spirit of the occasion clearly indicated. 
A short social time closed the meeting. 
Two matters in particular may be men- 
tioned as impressive at this rally: First, 
the choice young people themselves, and, 
second, the number of quiet, intelligent 
pastors who mingled lovingly among the 
happy throng. 


Rocky Mountain | 


States 


MONTANA 
Building Campaign at Billings 


Sunday evening, Nov. 7, marked the 
dawn of a new day for the First Church 
of Billings, when it carried its campaign 
for $75,000 gloriously over the top. This 
is in addition to the amount now on hand 
for the sale of the old church property. 
Under the matchless leadership of Dr. F. 
H. Divine, the goal was reached in a way 
which even the most optimistic had never 
dreamed possible. 

The old building is located right in the 
midst of the present business section of 
the town and has been practically 
crowded out. It is far out of date, and 
the Sunday-school is being considerably 
handicapped because of the lack of ade- 
quate equipment. The urgent need of a 
new plant was realized by the present pas- 
tor, Rev. W. D. Whan, soon after he came 
upon the field a little over a year ago. 

One of the choicest building sites in the 


city has been purchased and paid for. A ' 


house on the new site has been remodeled 
for the use of the pastor, and with its im- 
provements is valued at about $9000. The 
plans for the new building are modern in 
every way, and when the building is com- 
pleted—probably by next Thanksgiving 
Day—it will be one of the most beautiful 
church buildings in the state. 

The movement on the part of the Bap- 
tists has aroused other denominations in 
the city, and it has been announced that 
in all probability there will be at least two 
or three other new church buildings in 
the near future. Work on the new Bap- 
tist edifice will most likely begin in the 
early spring. 

IDAHO 


THE COMING OF Dr. GEoRGE H. Younc of 
Portland to the pastorate of the Twin 
Falls Church is of interest to all Idaho 
Baptists, to whom Dr. Young is already 
well known by reason of his position as 
director of religious education. The state 
welcomes this man of genial personality 
and scholarly attainments. 


Rev. W. H. Vopra, who recently took 
charge of the Hailey field, a county seat 
town of some 1200 with no other resident 
pastor, is planning a strong program. A 
response to his vigorous leadership is be- 
ing shown. 


R. R. Mutvany goes from Cambridge to 
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Recent Publications of 


T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh 


The Bible Doctrine of Society in 
Its Historical Evolution 


By the Rey. C. Ryder Smith, D. D., Wesleyan Co!- 
lege, Richmond, Surrey 


8vo. $4.50 net 

Sociology is at present a subject of pressing impor- 
tance. This book is the first modern attempt to give 
a systematic account of Biblical teaching thereon. The 
Author traces the Evolution of Hebrew Society from 
Patriarchal times, and outlines its development and prog- 
ress toward the Final Ideal as contained in the New 
Testament. He then shows how far Christian Society 
has advanced, and suggests rules for future guidance. 


The Resurrection of Christ 


An Examination of the Apostolic Belief and Its 
Significance for the Christian Faith 


By the Rev. John Mackintosh Shaw 


12mo. $3.25 net 
“We have been particularly attracted by the singu- 
larly full and strong discussion of the Resurrection of 


Christ by Professor J. M. Shaw of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Halifax, Nova Scotia. It is, we think, the best 
and most comprehensive handling of the august theme 
which is accessible to the English reader. . . . Professor 
Shaw takes up every point so far as we know, and does 
so with frankness, honesty, and cogency.—-Sir William 
Robertson Nicol, LL.D., in The British Weekly. 


Divine Overruling 


By William Sanday, D.D. 


112 pages. &vo. $2.75 net 

Essays on the Place of Comparative Religion in’ Theo- 
logical Study, Natural and Revealed Religion, the Nature 
of Miracle, and the Meaning of the Atonement. The 
underlying thought is that not only the field of what 
we call special revelation but the whole process of re- 
ligious evolution must be included in one great divine 
scheme, with its human side of progressive experiment. 


New Volumes in the Bible Class 
Primers Series 


The Gospel and the Epistles of 
St. John 

By James Alex. Robertson, M. A. 

129 pages. Paper. 40 cents net 
The author discusses the general character of the decu- 
ments, the home and spiritual environment of the writ- 
ings, the author, his testimony and symbolical method. 
Theologically, he presents John’s unique portrait of 
Christ, the purpose of Jesus’ mission, the place of the 
cross in John’s thought, the work of the Holy Spirit, 


and the tests by which the Christian may know he has 
eternal life. 


The Prophetic Literature of the 
Old Testament 


By Prof. Alexander R. Gordon 
121 pages. Paper. 49 cents net 


The author presents the best results of recent scholar- 
ship which has done so much for the proper understand- 
ing of prophecy. He believes that the words of the 
prophets have a profound bearing on our own spiritual 
and social needs and that an understanding of them will 
help in the solution of the many perplexing problems 
which confront us. 


A List of the Bible Class Primers Sent on 
Application 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Ave., New York 


A REAL SURPRISE in BIBLE STUDY 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
No time and energy wasted with concordances and other books. 
All necessary helps In one convenient volume. Self-explanatory, 


Contains a unique easy reference system. Has +s 
Wi il 
~ — 


a wonderful Text Cyclopedia containing many 
new and striking features not to be found in 
any other k. Saves time and labor, 

NO SEARCHING FOR REFERENCES AND HELPS 
Rapidly replacing other Bibles. Used and praised 
by such men as Dr. Chas. E. Jefferson, Dr. Grif- 
feth Thomas, Marion Lawrance, “Mel” Trotter 
and scores of others, Descriptive booklet free. 
B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., Div. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ABOOK OF PRAYERS 


fComplete Manual of several hundred terse, 
Mjpointed, appropriate Prayers for use in Church, 
Prayer Meetings, Young People’s Society, 
Sunday Schoois, Missionary, Grace and Sene 
jtence Prayers. Question of How and What to 
Pray in Public fully covered by model, suggestive 

qand devout Prayers. Vest Pocket size, 128 nages, 
Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, postpaid, stamps taken, Agen’ 
Wanted, GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Building, Chicago, (if, 


CHAIN 
REFERENCE BIBLE 


SOLICITORS WANTED 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 
Minneapolis 
In writing to our advertisers, mention 
THE BAPTIST 
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Give Your Minister a New Book 
WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD? 


By RICHARD L. SWAIN 


“A better book to put into the hands of 
the religiously perplexed and doubting 
has not been written for many a day.” 
—Prof. Douglas C. Macintosh (Yale). Br 

Will help your minister help the trou- 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


(Babson’s Statistical Organization) 

“Tsn’t the fact that the Church sur- 
vives and prospers under conditions that 
would kill any other industry,’’ says Mr. 
Babson, ‘“‘proof of itself that the Church 
has something worth while?” Pearee) 

Tells the minister a lot that you’ve been 
thinking. 


AMBASSADORS OF GOD 


By S. PARKES CADMAN 


“T am greatly pleased with ‘‘Ambassa- 
dors of God.’’ There is a sheer excess of 
all kinds of vitality about it which makes 
its spirit contagious and irresistible.’’— 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell. $3.50 

Present to your minister and provide 
him a feast. 


POWER OF PRAYER 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS 


“The whole scope of prayer is covered 
beyond anything undertaken in recent 
times.’—The United Presbyterian. Oc- 
tavo, 528 pages. $4.00 

Present your pastor this encyclopedia of 
what the world is thinking today concern- 
ing prayer. 


A WONDERFUL NIGHT 


By JAMES H. SNOWDEN 


“More than a Christmas book. Pene- 
trates to the historical background and 
heavenly significance of the birth of 
Christ.’’—The Lutheran. $ 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
LIFE OF TODAY 


By JOHN A. RICE 


“The writers of the Old Testament are 
living men, now actually walking our 
streets, sharing our struggles and seek- 
ing to solve our problems.’’—Dr. Rice. 

$3.00 


Will help feed, fertilize and free your 
sermonizer’s mind. 


Items for Your Next Order 


Enelow: A Jewish View of Jesus....$1.50 

Moulton: New Testament Abridged. 2.25 

Snowden: Personality of God 1.75 

Brown: The Religion of a Layman.. 1.25 

McConnell: Church Finance and So- 
cial Ethics 

Slattery: How To Pray 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


In Writing to Our Advertisers Mention 
THE BAPTIST 


the Hagerman Church; J. M. Carl of Mis- 
souri begins his work at Midvale Nov. 21; 
Matthew Chamberlin of Minnesota ar- 
rived on the Kuna field Nov. 18; J. R. L. 
Haslam begins his pastorate at Notus 
Nov. 21 and John Brown of West Virginia 
will be on his field at Mt. Hope Dec. 1. 


THE EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN is well un- 
der way. Pastor W. F. Roberts of Good- 
ing assisted Pastor W. A. Shanks at Buhl 
in a meeting. There were fifty additions 
to the church, thirty-three of these by bap- 
tism. Mr. Roberts is now with R. S. With- 
row at Shoshone. 


District Misstonary J. M. Crofts has 
been in meetings at Rupert and Letha and 
is now at Emmett. A. L. Black, district 
missionary, closed a short meeting at Mt. 
Home in order to follow Evangelist H. EH. 
Marshall at Twin Falls in taking care of 
the results until the new pastor is on the 
field. Fifteen confessions were reported 
to date. State Evangelist E. L. Mills is in 
a meeting at Middleton and from there 
will go to Caldwell. 


COLORADO 


THE SUGAR BEET CROP grown in Colorado 
this year will be the largest on record for 
the state and the largest ever grown in 
any state in the country. Reports made by 
county assessors to the state immigration 
department show that about 250,000 acres 
are devoted to the crop, while the bureau 
of crop estimates places the production of 
the state this year at 2,740,000 tons. Farm- 
ers will receive a minimum of $12 a ton, 
so that the value of the crop to them, 
based upon the minimum price and the 
estimated production, will amount to 
many millions of dollars. The complete 
echedule of beet payments this month by 
the Great Western Sugar Company alone 
for Colorado, by districts, is as follows: 
Baton, $1,910,000; Greeley, $1,550,000; 
Windsor, $1,550,000; Fort Collins, $2,045,- 
000; Loveland, $1,225,000; Longmont, $1,- 


750,000; Brighton, $1,450,000; Sterling, 
$2,505,000; Brush, $1,550,000; Fort Mor- 
gan, $1,450,000. According to present 


price figures, sugar beets will be the third 
crop in the state in point of value, being 
surpassed by wheat and hay. The total 
value of the corn crop, including silage 
and forage, will be close to that of sugar 
beets. 


Rev. H. T. LeGranp, who did such fine 
work at Holly, is now pastor at Keota. He 
will also supply Briggsdale. 

Rev. J. Ep. Stone, late of Indiana, is the 
wan who is bringing things to pass at 
Iliff. We have the only church in the 
town. Bro. Stone is postmaster, and also 
runs the weekly paper. He is a man of 
rare judgment and is held in high esteem 
by the people of the entire community. 

PASTOR-AT-LARGE J. H. Davis and Col- 
porter E. F. McNeil are in meetings at 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASSES 


AND OTHER CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


NEED MONEY—MAY MAKE MONEY 


SELL THE BAPTIST CALENDAR, make ten to fifteen cents on each. Use the profit 
for your class purposes or any other good work. Your Pastor has a sample copy. 


Calendar Department 
BOARD OF PROMOTION 
276 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


THE BAP 


Burdette. These two men are a spl 

team. They preach at night and qd 
the day hustle for money to finis}) 
house of worship. They are planni 
great day at Burdette in the near fu 
It will be dedication, ordination an¢ 
ognition All at the same time. I 


Rev. FraANK Gray, who started an: 
oted the work for so many years at \ 
and Briggsdale, is now the esteemeq 
tor at Holyoke. There is talk of buij 
a new plant at Holyoke before long. | 


THE MANY FRIENDS OF Rev. E. T. 
SELL, author of ‘The King’s Business 
other hymns, were glad to see him a; 
state convention. He has been sic 
some time, but has sufficiently reco) 
to carry on his regular work at Forti 
gan, where he is pastor. 


THE AFTERMATH of the recent | 
convention is most wholesome. ivi 
ism is to have the right of way this 
ter. Quite a number of special aed 
are now in progress. F. W. te | 
new convention evangelist, began 

ings at Holly Nov. 14 and will lat) 
go to Monte Vista. The goal is a 
winning campaign in every church ti 
associational time. D. T. Pulliam of 

land has just retired as convention 

dent, after the longest period of siy 
in the history of the convention. Ini 
Bro. Pulliam has been identified y 
work in the state for forty years) 
reason of his intimate knowledge ¢ 
needs, he recently announced the m¢ 
cent yearly gift of $3500, over an | 
and apart from his large pledge t 
New World Movement. This s8\ 
fund, to be administered by the Col 
board, is for new work, not othe 
provided for, in Colorado and Wy: 

A part is to be devoted to helping w 
young men and women secure an | 
tion when they plan to devote 
lives to Christian service. Anothe 
standing layman, Judge F. W. Fre 
takes up the work as convention f 
dent, with the confidence and en 
astic support of Colorado Baptist) 
turn, Charles R. Brock, one of thei 
prominent and successful attorne) 
Colorado, succeeds Judge Freem¢ 
president of the Denver City Unio, 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE WORK AT Bil 
was never more promising than 2 
the able leadership of the new ]s§ 
Rev. John Skeen, who is ably sec 
by the new student pastor, Rey. 
W. Davis. A Boulder banker red 
remembered the church in his will) 
amount of $2,500, and this will } 
beginning of a new building enterp3 

A NEW CHURCH WAS ORGANIZED Sik 
Nov. 14, in the growing county sea‘ 
of Brighton, as a result of the eff 
Chapel Car Evangelist A. C. Blin 
A representative group was presen 
Denver. The main address was gi’ 
Convention President Freeman, Wl 
already visited several mission fi€ 
the interests of the growing work. 


JAN. 1 Rev. L. I. Hansen of Ki 
zoo, Mich., comes to Colorado 4s | 
cessor to Sunday-school Director T 
S. Young. 


Dr. J. ‘W. Barey of the §0@ 
Woman’s College thus writes of th? 
World Movement: “ ‘They came to I 
Barnea.’ 
spies surveyed and reported; the 
God gave order to go forward. 
faint-hearted and _ rebellious pr 
among them, and they turned bi} 
journey in the wilderness. Thei ° 
sion and their experience still! 
written for our admonition. Wi! 


lember 4,1920 


some to Kadesh. Men of our own 
ng have surveyed and reported, and 
ord our God calls for advance. We 
ur journey. Whether to the wilder- 
r to the goodly land of promise, we 
yout to decide. Let not the voice 
faint-hearted and the rebellious be 
among us. We are abundantly able. 
; go up at once.” 


lississippi Valley 


IOWA 
|W. F. Zanper came to Harlan 


two years ago. During the two 
substantial progress has_ been 

Forty-five new members have 
eceived—twenty-seven by baptism, 
sn by experience and five by letter. 
yurch building has been repaired at 
vense of about $2000, and a young 
i" society organized. 


R THE LEADERSHIP OF THE PASTOR, 
Pethur Hurley, the church at Es- 
le has recently planned and 
| a beautiful new house of wor- 
‘Dr. F. H. Divine spent the week 
ing Oct. 26, with the church to as- 
ithe raising of $35,000, the sum nec- 
to pay all indebtedness. By un- 
efforts on the part of the workers 
e@ spirit of sacrificial giving on the 
the people, the goal was reached 
uch rejoicing. 


ILLINOIS 


| ALMOST TWO YEARS the First 
|, Jacksonville, has averaged one 
oa Sunday. Rey. Joseph Dent 
en aiding the pastor, Rev. A. A. 
n evangelistic meetings from Nov. 
Dec. 5. A new souvenir church 
ty is in the hands of the printer. 


‘RECENT MEETING, the First Church, 
irg, in accepting the resignation 
oastor, Rey. Walter I. Fowle, who 
ing to enter state work in Ne- 
‘adopted resolutions expressing its 
ation of his sacrificial spirit, his 
to work well with all departments 
church, his influence in the com- 
his fidelity to the gospel, and his 
/in bringing new members into 
‘reh and in increasing missionary 
er gifts. During the five years of 
storate accessions to the church 
imbered 210. 


INDIANA 


IMMANUEL CHURCH of Mishawaka 
* recommends Evangelist A. W. 
and his singer, D. L. Moody, to 
irch desiring leaders for an evan- 
campaign. They have been twice 
church. Last February they led 
al meetings and again during the 
vacation in September. As a re- 
limy Christians reconsecrated their 
the Master and a number were 
ed and came into the church. 


OHIO 


(CHURCH AT BeruHespA, Rev. F. A. 
astor, held a twelve-day meeting, 
1g Nov. 1, with Dr. G. R. Robbins 
‘Memorial Church, Columbus, as 
t. Dr. Robbins’ long experience 
fen him a sympathetic under- 
3 of the problems of both pastor 
reh which makes him exceedingly 
' He is full of physical vigor and 
a spiritual power which makes 
shty in the hands of God. As a re- 
‘these meetings, twenty-one have 
iptied and seven young people 


have dedicated their lives to work on the 
home or foreign mission field. 


THE MArKeT STREET CHurcH of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, has just celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. 
Clarence M. Eddy. During these years 
a debt of long standing amounting to 


$14,000 has been paid off, the heating’ 


plant of the church has been rebuilt at 
a cost of over $3000, the current expense 
budget has been increased 100 per cent 
and usually carries a balance, the mis- 
sionary budget has been increased nearly 
400 per cent. About 240 new members 
have been received and the various or- 
ganizations are doing a creditable work. 
Two members of the church, Miss Charma 
Moore and Rey. Frederick Derwacter, 
have taken up work in Japan under the 
foreign mission board, the church assum- 
ing responsibility for Miss Moore’s sup- 
port. Miss Mae Stenger, another young 
woman of the church, recently gave the 
congregation such an interesting account 
of her work among the Kentucky moun- 
taineers that the church raised nearly 
$200 to assist her. Part of the fund will 
purchase a horse and equipment for her 
itinerant ministry. At the recent elec- 
tion of officers, two women were added 
to the board of trustees and nine dea- 
conesses were elected to codperate with 
the deacons and pastor in caring for the 
spiritual interests of the church. This’ 
noble church moves forward into the new 
year’s work with highest hopes. 


NEBRASKA 


Mrs. MArryHa Lyon PReENITT passed 
away at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Ida M. Pritchett, in Fairbury on June 29, 
in her eighty-ninth year. Interment was 
at Elm Grove, Ill. Mrs. Lyon was born 
in Woodstock, Conn., but at an early age 
moved to Upper Alton, IIl., where she 
united with the Baptist Church. After 
her marriage, on Oct. 10, 1849, she lived 
for sixty-two years at Elm Grove Farm, 
about nine miles east of Alton. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY Of the First 
Church, Fairbury, was appropriately 
celebrated with a luncheon to members 
of the church and a general program 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 10. Only an 
informal program was given. Plans had 
been considered early in the year for a 
large celebration, but this had to be 
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Crannell’s Pocket Lessons | 
for 1921 


Contains all of the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1921, with References, Daily Bible 


Readings, and Analyses. 
About two hundred pages clearly printed on 
good opaque paper. Size, 2% x 5% inches, 
stantially bound in cloth. Just the thing for 
the busy teacher or scholar. 


1701 Chestnut St., 


Liao 


AN \\ 
AKIN 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32d Street New York 


‘Cement 


Yet, 


Vest pocket size. 


Sub- 


Price, 40 cents 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Where Do We Go? 
How Do We Communicate? 


AFTER DEATH 


Two Books by Dr. Horace C. Stanton 
Appealing—Fascinating—Scriptural 


i The Christian’s Future Empi 
The Starry Universe prcesis0 


f . Psychic Wireless A 
Telepathy the Celestial World yazt Distance, $200 
q Flashes of revelation into the realms of hope and 


mystery of which Science and Scripture tell the 
same marvelous story. Ask your Bookseller, or 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ave., N. Y.; 17N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“The Meaning of 
SERVICE” 


will be ready December 3rd 


impressive. 
Handy, pocket edition volume, printed 


on THIN paper, bound in art leather 
cloth, round cornered. PRICE, $1.25. 


A WORTH-WHILE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


‘‘Meanings’’— Prayer—Faith—Service} 


cased in an attractive carton. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK’S | 


Hundreds of thousands have been helped and 
inspired by Fosdick’s messages on Prayer and 
Faith. They will find this new book timely, virile, 


A SPECIALLY BOUND SET of Fosdick’s three 


The THREE books, uniformly bound in cloth, with mo- 
rocco ridge,fgold stamped, gilt top, with silk‘marker, en- 
$5.00, postage paid. 


HE announcement 
ofa 


NEW 
“Everyday Life” 
Book 


by FOSDICK is an 
event of moment to the 
Christian world. 


FOSDICK’S trilogy on the 
meaning of Christianity: 


“‘The Meaning of Prayer’’ 
$1.1 


“The Meaning of Faith’’ 
$1.35 


and NOW 


“The Meaning of Service’’ 
$1.2 


At your Bookstore 
or from us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Ave., New York 


Write 
for this 
Booklet 


‘*Bibles and Bonds” tells 


the interesting story of 
a world wide work and 
a safe investment yield- 
ing asthigh as 8%. 


Ask for Booklet B 


American Bible Society 
Bible House Astor Place New York 


c = x 
‘Hicuer Epvucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


: Ohe University of Chiragn , 


pth Year Division 99, Chicago, ily 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our Corporate name is 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
brings full details of plan —in 

1 Oc cluding sample box of delicious 
Guan Candy Chips —by which 
your charch, Sunday School Class 
or Club can make money easily, This 
wonderful candy sells on sight. Write 
us at once —mention this Publication. 


CASTLE CANDY CO.  1a2°%z2? 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Gk cROUp am 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERDAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON  ¢'rouarea'e Co” 


London, England 99.97 Reekman St. N.Y. 


WANT ADS 


WANTED—YOU TO KNOW that the best 
sermon helps in the world are found in the 
seventeen complete lectures ($5) published 
by Public Speakers’ Supply, Ridgway, Pa. 


your money back if you are not satisfied. 
Let’s get acquainted. 
LOST—AIl indifference in my congrega- 


tions since I have been ordering my sermon 
helps from the Public Speakers’ Supply, 
Ridgway, Pa. A. Worthwhile Preacher. 


BIG DEMAND FOR TEACHERS for emer- 
gency vacancies. Ernest Olp, Steger Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


EVANGELISTIC SINGER AND CHORUS 
SPECIALIST booking dates with pastors. 
Address C. Alexander Jones, Evangelists’ As- 
sociation Bureau, 136 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


IMPROVED TREASURER’S RECORDS 
for Baptist churches. Simple, effective, 
practical. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
E. W. Swank, Publisher, Liberty, Mo. 


DO YOU WANT TO EARN SOME MONEY 
for the church—holidays or as a_ steady 
worker? Men, women or children send 2- 
cent stamp for particulars. P. O. Box 294, 
Keene, N. H. 


abandoned on account of the meeting 
with the church of the Nebraska State 
Convention. Luncheon was served at 
6:30 to more than 200 people in the 
basement of the church. At eight o’clock 
a program consisting of special music, 
readings and the reading of letters from 
former pastors of the church was given 
in the church auditorium to a crowded 
house. Interest centered about the read- 
ing of a touching letter from Rev. Mark 
Noble of Portland, Ore., organizer and 
first pastor of the church. Bro. Noble, a 
student of Spurgeon, came to Fairbury 
direct from London in 1870 and, after 
organizing the church was its pastor for 
twenty-one years. A history of the 
church, which covered the entire period 
of its life from the date of organization 
down to the present, was read by Mr. H. 
F. Hole, one of the older members of 
the church, prominent for many years in 
its affairs, and on motion was ordered 
published by the church for its members 
and friends. This church has grown in 
the fifty years since its organization 
from a little band of seven to its Seapets 
membership of over 400. 


The Nebraska Convention 


Nov. 15 witnessed the opening of 
permanent headquarters for the Baptists 
of Nebraska in the Hedde Building at 
Grand Island. The furniture was placed 
in position, and the literature, supplies, 
etc., were arranged on the shelves. Bap- 
tist state headquarters is now one of the 
most up-to-date offices to be found in this 
part of the state. All this is the consum- 
mation of the untiring efforts of the re- 
tiring state secretary, Rev. Ray E. York, 
who has served Nebraska Baptists nearly 
five years. The first event of importance 
connected with the opening of the head- 
quarters at Grand Island was a recep- 
lion tenderec the state secretary and di- 
rectors of the departments of the con- 
vention by the First Church of the city. 
It was a cordial welcome and was much 
appreciated by those invited. Rev. A. C. 
Hull is the efficient pastor at Grand Is- 
land. 

Monday evening Mr. York gave the di- 
rectors and their wives, the office force 
and a few members of the Nebraska 
board a banquet in the board room at 
headquarters. It was a delightful occa- 
sion in every particular. Only one man 
who had been in the employ of the con- 
vention as a general worker when Mr. 
York began his service as secretary was 
not present, and that man is now serv- 
ing the denomination in another state. 
It was a great “family gathering’ more 
than a formal affair. Every one present 
felt that he or she was a member of the 
Nebraska Baptist family. Rev. W. I. 
Fowle, the incoming secretary of the con- 
vention, was permitted to be present and 
spoke words of appreciation of what had 
been done during the present administra- 
tion, and concerning his plans for the 
future. Nebraska Baptists are now un- 
dertaking the greatest program of evan- 
gelism and education ever attempted in 
the state. The feeling was expressed by 
everyone who spoke during the banquet 
that it was not only an occasion of wel- 
come to the new work and workers, but 
that it was also a farewell meeting to 
some, inasmuch as Mr. York, Mr. Ban- 
croft and Mr. Gould were to sever their 
relation with the convention as general 
workers .Dec. 1. 


KANSAS 
On Sept. 1 THE First Church of Law- 


rence, in cooperation with the Board of 
Education and the state convention, 


THE BAPTE 


brought to Lawrence Rev. Forest E.) 
craft as assistant pastor. Mr. Wit 
was graduated from the Divinity § 
of the University of Chicago in Anuj 
He is well adapted to the type of wo 
this college town and has already g; 
the work with the university ty 
well under way. Before Christmas} 
church hopes to have a new pipe og 
which will be installed at a cost i 
proximately $8000. Its quota of $3 
in the New World Movement was plei 
and it will close its church year Jj. 
with practically all bills pledged or 
including the organ fund. 


Atlantic Coast 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rev. J. B. Lemon, lately of Clever 
Ohio, has been called to the First a” 
Greenfield. 

Rev, WILLARD L, Prarr has left Ik 
land, Me., and has assumed the duti) 
his new pastorate at the Stoughton §i 
Church, Dorchester. 


MAINE 


THE CUMBERLAND ASSOCIATION he 
quarterly meeting with the West ; 
mouth Church on Novy. 17. Despitit 
first touch of winter, that coverect 
ground with snow and slush, it wW 
successful meeting. Dr. Kennan, |t 

a 


moderator, gave a thoughtful messa; 
the meaning, need and power of 
gelism, this being the general then 
the day. Dr. Hudson gave a forcefva 
dress on the church school as a fact 
evangelism. In the afternoon Rey. | 
Lorimer, Dr. George H. Hamlen, R 
intendent of evangelism for Maine, t 
E. O. Taylor, Rev. J. Harrisonmin 
son and Dr. EK. C. Whittemore hadje 
in the program. In the eveningil 
Henry M. Thompson of _ Stoniric 
Conn., father of Rev. J. H. Thomps) 
the First Church, Portland, gave a)! 
spiring address to young people. 


THE PASTORATE Of Rey. R. H. Car} 
West Falmouth is already marked t 
vance on the part of the church ant 
deepening interest of those outside. 5 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Note 


The World’s Greatest Commentary on 
the International Sunday- School Lessons 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D} | 


IT Is ————— 
SCHOLARLY 
CONDENSED | 
COMPREHENSIVE 
PRACTICAL ) | 

Thesstoun words som up its trae value — 
Let us send you a pamphlet 


containing the first lesson taken 
from the volume of 1921 


Volume for 1921 Now Ready 


| 
| 
Price, $2.00 Net; $2.10 Delivered | 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS | 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Miber 4,.1920 


young people are beginning the 
ian life. 
+ ANNUAL MEETING of the Free 
/ Chureh, Portland showed the 
+ advance in all departments that 
laarked the strong and influential 
vate of Dr. Birney S. Hudson. There 
(been large improvements made on 
yurch property and the church has 
d its benevolences above the $7000 
This includes only a small part 
» $35,000 it has subscribed in the 
World Movement. All bills are 


\ 
{‘pHE MAIN STREET CHURCH, SACO, 
anual roll call, with letters from 
members, reports and an address 
igratulation and encouragement by 
ecutive secretary of the convention, 
B. Mower. was the feature of the 
The pastorate of Rev. H. W. Cur- 
showing worthy results of worthy 
Mr. Curtis is in the ministry be- 
of conviction and in spite of large 
‘al temptations to a business life. 
who appreciates spiritual and per- 


t values, it is plain that he is mak- 
» mistake. 


jy yeARS AGo Richard Cutts Shan- 
as a boy in Saco, where his mother 
devout member of the Saco church. 
vy went to Colby College, enlisted 
war of ’61 and became lieutenant- 
| of his regiment. Afterward he 
‘luccessful in business, eminent in 
service and a munificent supporter 
college. He gave $125,000 when 
began her centennial half million 
and in the darker days of the war 
$25,000 more. He had already 
ithe Shannon Physics Building to 
nlege. He died recently in his 
(at Brockport, N. Y. Among his 
‘bequests was one of $10,000 to the 
Street Church, Saco, and another of 
‘to the First Church, Portland, of 
he was for many years a member. 


i CLARENCE M. Foac, who closed his 
sful pastorate at the Corliss Street 
(i, Bath, recently, becomes pastor of 
‘eeport Church. 


THE First CHURCH, Portland, the 
sunday evening audiences are com- 
ck to hear the message of manly 
jan faith given by the large-hearted 
\pastor, Rev. J. Harrison Thomp- 
“he prayer meetings are a strength 
slelight. The great church is quietly 

preparations for a real advance 
one of its many lines of service. 


ING THE SECURING Of a pastor, the 
‘hurch, Waterville, is enjoying the 


01 Prof. Hannay isvasBaD. 
asa Ph, D. and is a preacher of 


B. Turner, recently of Garland, 
pastorate at Harmony with 
ications. 


SuccESSoR oF Dr. H. B. Williams 
durt Street Church, Auburn, is to 
J. Charles MacDonald of Brewer. 

one of the strong churches of the 
It is accustomed to do great things 
/§ a wealth of resource and oppor- 

5 ts pastors have been Drs. 
8, Bakeman, Whittemore, Towne, 
md Williams. Mr. MacDonald has 


it beyond its quota of $16,000 in 
W World Movement. Mr. Mac 


NEVER IN THE HuIsTorRY of the Lee 
Church has anyone awakened the interest 
of the people, far and wide, as has Rev. 
Harry Taylor and his daughter, Ruth. 
Large numbers came every night, some 
four miles and some five, some in automo- 
biles and in large wagons, often bringing 
from fifteen to twenty in one load. The 
choir, composed of twenty academy girls, 
led by Ruth, was a special feature of each 
evening, and most of these girls were led 
to Christ. About thirty-five in all have 
made a start in the Christian life. 


Rev. F. CiLarRKe Harriey has_ taken 
up his work as pastor of the Military 
Street Church, Houlton. Mr, Hartley 
comes from the First Church, Truro, N.S., 
one of the leading churches of the Mari- 
time Convention, where he has been pas- 
tor for six years. He was pastor in Houl- 
ton ten years previous to his going to 
Truro, and the townspeople are exceed- 
ingly glad to welcome him once more, In 
Nova Scotia he was a member of the 
Home Mission Board, the five-year pro- 
gram committee and was one of the com- 
mittee that carried through the recent 
successful financial drive. 


Rev. Hersert B. Hutrcuins, who came 
to Maine a few years ago from Connecti- 
cut, has accepted a call to the Olivet 
Church in Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT 


On Oct. 17 THE STRATFIELD Church cele- 
brated its one hundred and sixty-ninth an- 
niversary. This is the fourth oldest 
church in the Fairfield Association, and is 
situated in a fine residential section ad- 
joining the city of Bridgeport. Dr. A. B. 
Coats, Rev. HE. EH. Gates, Rev. W. T. 
Thayer, Rev. H. B. Sloat, from the state 
convention office, and Rev. D. B. Mac- 
Queen, pastor of the First Church, Bridge- 
port, participated in the program. Rev. 
A. J. Harms, a senior in the Yale Divinity 
School, is the energetic pastor of the 
church. Recently a Christian literary 
club was organized in the church, with 
a membership of 110. The church aims 
to serve the entire community. 


THE First CHurRCcH of West Haven, a de- 
lightful suburb of New Haven, observed 
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Church and Sunday 
School Equipment 


Church Furniture 


Pews and Pulpit Furni- 
ture made according to our 
own or architect’s design. 
Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Ideal chairs of uniform 
design for all grades. Special 
Class Tables, Register Boards, 
Folding Chairs, Platform Fur- 
niture. 


Church and Sun- 


day School Furniture 
of every description. 


Write for Catalog B 


DELONG 
SVOBODA 
COMPANY 


Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every charch should use. Clean 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 
and special offer. Trial free. 

Thomas Cnet ServiceCo. Box 484, Lima, Ohio 


HURCH FURNITURE f 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept. 17 _ Greenville, Ill. 


DO YOU KNOWV?!! 
THE Business World needs Christian Young 

People. An Efficient Business Training midst 
wholesome surroundings; an opportunity to study 
Art, Music, Literature, Home Economics an 
Physical Science at a low rate of Tuition and 
Board, is the remarkable offer of the 


CEDAR VALLEY SEMINARY 
Write for particulars. Osage, Iowa 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL ,&°.Gi's 2n¢ 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’ 


Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics, 
For Catalog Address Box 620. Mount Carroll, Ill- 


(ays ae ea v Ruins ae 
\s anes 


* The Church Beautiful 


l HOUSANDS of churches in America have been rendered more beautiful * 


i and inspiring by the workmanship and designing of our seating department. } 

L All of their experience and training gained through these many years of de- a 

H voted application to the finest traditions of their art is at your command “ 

<4 | and disposal. it 

. We shall consider it an honor and a privilege if we can be of any assistance 

B to you in the building or refurnishing of your church edifice. 1 
t 3 

, American Seating Company 

} Exclusive Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Furniture 

GENERAL OFFICES, 1069-79 LYTTON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 

Sales Offices in All Principal Cities We 

aN 

Perl 2 My ee ier w. tel alles = Ceara! 


‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


Through service comes growth, and 


through growth comes greater service.’’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 
prepares young women for greater service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high schoo) graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 
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its fifth anniversary Nov. 14 and17. The 
anniversary sermon was delivered by Rev. 
H. B. Sloat of Hartford. At the anniver- 
sary banquet Tuesday evening, the speak- 
ers were Dr. A. B. Coats, Rev. E. E. Gates 
and Rev. J. B. Palmer. This young church 
pledged generously to the New World 
Movement, while at the same time raising 
money for a new house of worship to be 
erected in the near future. Rev. W. H. 
Wakefield was called to the pastorate in 
April of this year, succeeding the late Rev. 
Cc. J. Marchant, the first pastor of the 
church. 

THE CHURCH AT JEWETT City, Rev. 
Myron D. Fuller, pastor, held a “church 
day” on Nov. 17. Rev. E. 'E. Gates, pastor- 
at-large, spoke on evangelism and outlined 
the state-wide evangelistic program for 
the year. Rev. H. B. Sloat, state director 
of promotion, spoke in the interests of 
the New World Movement, using the stere- 
opticon. This church follows the some- 
what unique plan of keeping posted, in a 
conspicuous place in the church, in dif- 
ferent colored ink, the number of those 
pledging to the New World Movement for 
one year and for four years; also the num- 
ber of the “friendly citizens” pledging, to- 
gether with the amounts pledged. 


VERMONT 


Tue MoNTPELIER CHURCH, Rev. Charles 
D. Piper, pastor, has not only been 
greatly improving its property, but has 
also received into its membership ten 
by baptism during the last month, mak- 
ing twenty-nine in all since Pastor Piper 
came in March, 1918. Pastor Piper has 
had baptism for three consecutive Sun- 
days, and plans to have baptism again 
the first Sunday in January. 


THE MANY FRIENDS of Rev. H. EH. Hink- 
ley, formerly pastor at Randolph, will be 
glad to know that his health has im- 
proved greatly in the balmy climate of 
California, and that he is now settled 
as pastor at Hemet, with a splendid out- 
look for aggressive service. 


Rey. W. W. Wuirte, pastor of the 
United Church at Westford, recently was 
assisted in a series of special meetings 
by Rev. George Pomfrey and Rev. E. E. 
Seates, Pastor Pomfrey doing the preach- 
ing and Mr. Scates looking after the 
singing and personal work. There was 
splendid interest, and on the last night 
of the series of meetings nine were re- 
ceived into the Baptist Church by im- 
mersion, making thirteen thus far this 
fall. Two others were received by letter 
and some others are coming in the 
near future. Seven were also received 
into the Congregational Church, so alto- 
gether the sced sown during recent years 
by Pastor White has borne fruit, and 
with the assistance of the two brother 
pastors he was able to gather in a 
harvest. 


Rey. Geor6e H. CHAmpBeERS, for nearly 
two years pastor at Sutton, has closed his 
work on that field and removed to New- 
port Center, where he has already begun 
his labor. 

Rev. E. E. Eno, formerly pastor at New- 
port Center, has accepted a call and 
moved to South Londonderry, Rev. Kend- 
rick Hackett having gone from there to 
become pastor at South Newfane and 
West Dummerston. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
at Uniontown 


The Great Bethel Baptist Church of 
Uniontown has recently celebrated a not- 
able anniversary—the one hundred and 


fiftieth, it having the distinction of being 
the oldest church of any denomination 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. Dr. J. 
S. Bromley is the distinguished pastor. 
The week of anniversary services held 
in the commodious stone edifice was 
opened, on Oct. 31, by Rev. H. F. King, 
the only living ex-pastor. Dr. J. H. Frank- 
lin was the speaker of the day. In his 
morning sermon he paid tribute to the 
spiritual ancestry of the church, catalog- 
ing the fundamental Baptist principles. In 
the evening he gave a world review, pay- 
ing tribute to the missionaries of the 
Bethel Church, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Brom- 
ley of China. He chided the United States 
for its treatment of both China and Japan. 
The second evening Dr. Charles H. Rust 
of Scranton gave a masterly treatment of 
Baptist leadership in the twentieth cen- 
tury. On Tuesday Dr. Frederic Tower Gal- 
pin of Pittsburgh was the speaker. On 
Wednesday night Pres. Emory W. Hunt 
of Bucknell University emphasized the 
significance of a noble church weathering 
150 years of storms and making a con- 
tinual contribution to the community and 


es : seen tl 


GREAT BETHEL CHURCH, UNIONTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


the world. Thursday evening Dr. Carter 
Helm Jones of Philadelphia spoke on ‘‘The 
Other Man.” Friday and Sunday Pres. 
Milton G. Evans of Crozer Theological 
Seminary was the speaker and inspira- 
tional teacher. The historical paper was 
delivered by Harold G. Sturgis. Rev. 


Charles L. Bromley brought “The Chal- 


lenge from China.” Judge J. Q. Van 
Swearingen, the teacher of the great 
men’s Bible class of the church, presided 
at a notable young people’s service held 
the last afternoon of the anniversary. 
Other presiding officers and participants 
were Rey. R. H. Austin of Smithfield, Rev: 
G. M. Riley of Fairchance, Rev. J. Earle 
Edwards of Connellsville, Rev. C. C. Rich 
of Scottdale, Dr. Leroy Stephens of Lewis- 
burg, Dr. W. G. Russell, state director of 


promotion, D. M. Hertzog, M. S. Noff- 
singer, and the beloved pastor, Dr. J. S. 
Bromley. 

Dr. Bromley and the Great Bethel 


Church are to be congratulated by the en- 
tire denomination. 


New World Items 


(Continued from page 1523) 
special prayer for Stewardship Period— 
Jan. 17 to Feb. 20. 

Jan. 16: Announcements by pastors 
and minute men of National Thrift Week. 
See program proposed by Y. M. C. A. 

Jan. 23: Arrange reading circles and 


Tie BART 


study groups to use “The §y| 
“Stewardship and Missions,” by | 
Cook; tracts by E. M. Poteat, 
“Christ’s Attitude Toward ™ 
“Stewardship and Redemption,” | 
bezzlement,” 
Saved?” “Thine Only Son,” and‘ 
Path into the Will of God”; 
Giving,” by F. A. Agar; 
with God,” by P. H. J. Lerrigo;| 
Cure for Financial Difficulties,” , 
E. Ford. ; 

Jan. 23-Feb. 20: A series of g¢ 
on such themes as these: “The 0: 
of the Christian Enterprise’; “Say 


Serve’; ‘Why and How Property) 
Be Christianized’; “Business | 
Christian Calling”; “The Tithe a) 


Cross; the Tenth and All”; “The 
Wide Need (The Field Is the We 
“The All-Sufficient Supply (All ‘ 
Are Ready)”; “Devices versus P 
in Financing the Kingdom”; “Reery 
the New Crusade.” | 


Obituary 


Cressey.—After a_ brief illness wi 
monia, Mrs. E. T. Cressey passed aw’ 
26, 1920, at her home in Sioux Falls§ 
Julia P. Brooks was born in Boston, 
Oct. 17, 1838, the daughter of Deacon | 
and Mary Brooks. She was mar 
Erastus T. Cressey in 1868 and went) 
Moines, Iowa, where Mr. Cressey_¥ 
gaged in the newspaper business, Le 
family moved to Huron, S. D., and in 
Sioux Falls. Throughout her om li 
Cressey was deeply interested in the 
the kingdom, especially in the or 
work of women for missions. She 
officer in the local society to the last, 
a good many years was state secrel 
the W. A. B. H. M. S. She loving) 
many days to missionary work, and! 
crowning gift of all, her daughter Ma 
for twelve years on foreign soil has ex 
the missionary zeal and interest t 
from her now sainted mother. irs, 
loved the Bible, and it was her joy til 
and teach it. Only two weeks bef: 
death she taught in the Sioux Falls 3 
Sunday School, as she had done alm¢ 
tinuously since becoming a membeit 
The beauty of her home life rem 
blessed heritage to those who suryiv) 
children are Miss Mary Cressey, prin} 
the Women’s Bible School, Ningpo, | 
Kendall B. and John K. Cressey, Mri| 
C. Mingus and Mrs. Helen C. Stowes 


sister, Miss. Frat? 
and a_ brother, 


and EA 
children also mourn her loss. ine) 
vices were conducted by her pastor, ? 
Elton Harris, and her former pastor, } 
P. Leach, and her body was laid to} 
side that of her husband, who precet 
three years ago. é 


JAMES DAVIS CRUMLEY 


James Davis Crumley was born ii} 
van County, east Tennessee, June | 
and passed to his reward at the Silvet 
Hospital, Joliet, Ill., Oct. 30, 1920. J 
educated in Tennessee at Holston It 
and Maryville College. He took hil 
logical training at Rochester, N. |) 
was ordained at Pottsboro, Tex., in 1} 

His pastorates were at Port Byron) 
Deep River, Conn., Keyport, N. J. @ 
W. Va., Coshocton, Ohio, Deer Cre. 
Plainfield, lll. Keyport and Deer Cre! 
his longest pastorates—ten and nin] 
respectively. ‘a 

He belonged to a family of ten, an} 
survive him. He was married twit 
to Miss Jessie Utley of Rochester, 
who died in 1887, and then to Mi 
Lawrence of Sweetwater, Tenn., W) 
vives him. x 

He was a good minister of Jesus 
a biblical preacher, a faithful @ 
pastor, and was kind and true in eve 
tionship of life. It was the greates 
of his heart to be in active servic 
the final summons came. This a 
realized. - 

The funeral services were held 
Plainfield Baptist Church, of whi 
pastor, on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 
iE. W. Lounsbury of Aurora conduc 
services, assisted by the local past 
terment in the Plainfield Cemet 


Huron, S8. i 
Brooks of Boston, 
Brooks of Kansas City, 


Po 


TheBaptist 


Published Every Wock by the Northern Baptist Convention 


The Sufficiency of Christianity 


IDDEN away in a small walnut shell, says a beautiful 
Arabian story, a diminutive fairy tent was carried by a 
young prince to his father. First they put it in the council 

chamber, and it grew till it spread its covering over the king and 
his senators. \ Away they carried it to the courtyard, and again 
it spread till the king and ministers, family and servants, and all 
the household stood beneath its welcome shade. Next they took 
it to the plain where the multitudinous army was encamped, and 
marvelous! ‘Again it lengthened its cords and strengthened its 
stakes and spread out its canopy over the far-extending host. It 
was flexible to every need, expansive to every requirement. 
Each new demand was met by the display of new and larger 
capacities. 


S° Christianity came in the contracted shell of Judaism, but 
burst forth on the day of its appearing over Parthians and 
Medes, dwellers in Mesopotamia, Jews, and proselytes of every 
land. Then Peter set it up in the house of Cornelius, and it 
extended its wonderful awning over all the Gentile world till it 
sheltered “‘saints in Czesar’s household,’’ strangers scattered 
abroad, soldiers and senators, masters and slaves, old men and 
children. The Greek, in his subtility, inquires and then accepts 
its covering; the Roman, in his haughtiness, persecutes and then 
honors it; the barbarian, in his ignorance, wonders and then 
adores; men everywhere find it full of the limitless energies of 
Christ, filled with inexhaustible resources, and capable of an 
expansiveness as broad and deep and high as the growing needs 
of the human race. 
—John Clifford, in ‘““The Gospel of the World 
Brotherhood According to Jesus.” 
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Latest Publications from the Press of the 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Baptist Fundamentals 


The formal addresses delivered at the 
Pre-Convention Conference in Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 21 and 22, 1920, have been 
assembled in this volume. Together 
they constitute a representative and 
significant group of writings. 

Registering some of the more con- 
servative as well as some of the more 
liberal phases of recent’ theological 
thought in Baptist circles, and restat- 
ing some of the finest features of the 
Baptist heritage, the book is an index 
of some striking elements in the mak- 
ing of denominational history today. 
12mo, 202 pages, bound in cloth. 


Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


The Stature of a Per- 
fect Man 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M. D. 


A  physician’s contribution to the 
statement of natural laws in the spirit- 
ual world. Through science, ‘un- 
dreamed of natural secrets have become 
the commonplaces of popular informa- 
tion.’”’ Doctor Lerrigo has drawn upon 
one department of this widely dissemi- 
nated classified knowledge in an attempt 
to indicate the wealth of possibilities of 
teaching by means of parable the truth 
concerning the life processes of the 
soul. ‘‘A classification of those laws of 
spiritual health which parallel the nor- 
mal physiological processes of the body, 
and which may perhaps fitly be termed 
the physiology of the inner life, should 
be helpful in leading us to a correct un- 
derstanding of soul health.’’ 


Boards, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Child of the Sea 
By Mrs. J. P. DUGGAN 


The journal of a Christian worker in 
Porto Rico in the years immediately 
subsequent to the passage of the island 
into possession by the United States. It 
could not fail incidentally to open win- 
dows upon the attractiveness of the 
tropical scenery; but its finest service 
is in introducing the reader to the home 
life of the people, the humbler folk 
especially, and in showing how practical 
is the touch of the woman missionary 
upon the home interests of intelligence, 
health and morals. The book has been 
adopted as collateral reading for mis- 
sion circles. Illustrated. 


Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


Friday’s Footprints 
By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Truth embodied in a tale enters in at 
open doors. Here are missionary stories 
—almost two-score of them—told by a 
master of story-telling who has so co- 
ordinated her work and who presents 
her material in such a fascinating way 
that to read her chapters is to take a 
personally conducted tour around the 
world of missionary interest. Miss Ap- 
plegarth’s charming style in expression 
of her thorough grasp of facts is most 
effective to win attention and to lodge 
information. A worth-while book for 
the juniors, and the seniors will not 
think it beneath them. 


Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


The Ideal Man 


By J. PF. GREENE,D. DO 


In these chapters is the heart of the 
course in Practical Ethics given by the 
author in William Jewell College. They 
pulsate with the virile personality of 
Doctor Greene. The outcome of wide 
experience and of intelligent study of 
books and men, they have the simplicity 
of light and the vitalizing warmth of 
eminently Christian humanity of a man 
who “Sees into people and still believes 
in them.’’ ; 

Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Old Trails and New 


By COE HAYNE 


An illustrated collection of true stories 
of Baptist Home Mission fields, pre- 
sented under five general captions: 
‘’Ehe: , Krontier,. > The .City7 & eRural 
Communities,’ ‘‘Industrial Communi- 
ties,’ and ‘‘Americans All.’’ The volume 
includes stories of the Frontier, City, 
and Rural Missions. It tells us of for- 
eign-speaking work, the Gospel Cruisers, 
the chapel cars, the Mexican, Central 
American, and Indian Missions, thus 
covering the work fostered by the two 
Home Mission Societies, the American 
Baptist Publication Society, the State 
Conventions and City Mission Societies 
of the Baptist denomination. 

Paper, 75 cts.; Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


What Are We To Teach 
About the Return of Christ 


By DAVID FOSTER ESTES, D. D. 


The purpose of this brochure from the 
pen of a well-known teacher of New 
Testament theology is to sketch the 
divergent aspects of the more common 
views of Christ’s Second Coming, and 
to state some of the chief reasons why 
they attract or repel. But Doctor Estes 
does more than simply weigh the con- 
flicting opinions of the premillennialists 
and of the modern ‘‘negative’’ school. 
He is very positive in emphasizing the 
summation of New Testament escha- 
tological teaching in the words: return, 
resurrection, and judgment. 

Paper, 20 cents net, postpaid. 


The Triumph of the Mis- 


sionary Motive 


Edited by the Department of Missionary 
Education, Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 


A. series of closely related chapters, 
designed to show the relation of the 
Christian missionary motive and mes- 
sage, not only to the spiritual salvation 
of individuals, but to the freedom and 
safety of mankind in the long, heroic 
struggle toward higher civilization. The 
work of the missionary motive in the 
World War, the social applications of 
this motive at home and abroad, the 
power of the Christian spirit in shap- 
ing the ideal of America’s duty to the 
world, and the appeal of the missionary 
motive to young men and women—these 
are some of the topics handled by the 
group of peculiarly qualified writers, 
Paper, 50 cts.; Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid. 
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Fresh from the Field | 

p | 

At a meeting of the Hyde Park Chur), 
Chicago, held on Wednesday eyeni 


» 


Dec. 1, a unanimous and hearty call yg 


become one of the ministers of 
church, beginning Jan. 1, 1921, ‘1b 
meeting at which this action was taly 
happened to be the tenth anniversary f 
the coming of Rev. Charles W. Gilkey) 
the pastorate of the church. During ts 
period the activities and relationship f¢ 
the church have so enlarged that 5 
leadership has become too great a tex 
for the time and strength of any aS 
minister. Recognizing that the com: 
days will increase its opportunities aj 
responsibilities in a rapidly enlargiy 
and constantly changing university co. 
munity, the church is seeking to mit 
this challenge by calling to an actia 
share in its leadership one of our grit 
denominational leaders. Dr. Crandl 
and Mr. Gilkey will share as colleagv; 
the preaching and pastoral work of tb 
church, as well as the speaking for whi) 
its ministers are constantly called ) 
throughout the Central West. Dr. Cri- 
dall will be in full charge of the chur) 
during the six months’ vacation, whi 
has been voted to Mr. Gilkey during 19. 
Dr. and Mrs. Crandall and their st 
Lathan have been members of the Hy; 
Park Church for nearly a year, and ha} 
already won a place all their own in ¢} 
hearts of those who are henceforth to 
their parishioners. 

The call of Dr. Selden W. Cummini 
from Pasadena to the Ruggles Stre 
Church, Boston, is a pleasant surpris 
and the expectation of his acceptan 
promises a happy solution of that 4 
ficult yet fascinating problem. Dr. Cu: 
mings knows by experience the N 
England and Boston flavors and will n+ 
urally welcome the privilege of al 
deeper. 

Rev. Wm. A. Waldo is greatly enjoyi| 
his ministry with the church at Corvall, 
Ore., where he is brought into close Ctr 
tact with the 4,000 students of the Ag} 
cultural College. On the first Sunday 


I 
2 


welcomed into the fellowship of t 
church, 


One of our subscribers asks the f: 
lowing question: “Should a _ Bapt! 
church, in the absence of the pastor, cil 
a minister of another denominatio) 
Would it be valid from the standpoint | 
Baptist faith and practice? Please let 
have a comment from some of our rep!) 
sentative men.” Will our “represeny 
tive men” kindly take notice and send 
the desired information? 


Rev. E. J. Parsons, for seven yea) 
pastor of the First Church, Joliet, I 
has accepted a call to the Memor) 
Church of Petoskey, Mich., and begi 
work on the new field Jan. 1. The Pet 
key church has a fine new church bu 
ing, free from debt, and it is full of ¢ 
timism. 


Rev. George L. Thurlow, after a st) 
cessful pastorate of five years at Lexil 
ton, Mass., resigns to take the pastora 
of the church at Skowhegan, Me. 


Have you sent in your order for tl 
New World Movement Calendar? A 
port from headquarters states that fi) 


(Continued on page 1554) + 
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Will Carry On 


NDER date of Nov. 30 Rev. George Woolcock, pastor 
of the church at Ovid, Mich., writes: “THE BAptistT 
jis a truly great paper, indispensable to me at any cost. 
I succeeded in putting it into twenty-six additional Ovid 
homes—thirty altogether—which is better than any other 
‘one thing I have done in these three years, I think. And 
'T expect to ‘carry on.’” It might be added that the 
Ovid Chureh is one of the many churches which has 
Tue Baptist in practically every family of the church and 
; congregation. 

The Office Devil Says— 

| 


| The vast majority of our subscribers are loyal, fraternal 
“and evidently greatly interested in all movements which 
)look toward the extension of the kingdom and the ministry 
of our own denomination to that end. There are just 
enough of the other kind of folks to keep us from mis- 
taking our office for heaven. Our office devil insists on 
| pointing out some of the foibles of the few. 

He says: “The only perfect baseball players are those 
’ who sit on the bleachers. They know the game perfectly 
jand never fumble a ball.” 


{ 
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From the Subscription Department 


He says: “The only perfect preachers sit in the pews 
and pass judgment upon the efforts of others. They know 
just what a sermon should be.” 

-He says: “The super-editors (and their number is 
legion) sit in the seat of the scornful and not in editors’ 
chairs. They know just how a paper should be made.” 

He says: “It is strange that in such a company as that 
of our subscribers we have even a few men and an occas- 
sional woman who will receive their denominational 
periodicals week after week and then on the most flimsy 
pretense excuse themselves from paying for them. 
such recently wrote: 


One 
“Yes, I received your letters, but 
simply neglected to notify you to cancel the subscription; 
but you certainly do not expect me to pay $2.50 when 
I’ve had so little time to read the paper.” Can you beat it? 


You Know Where You Live 


You know where you live; you could find your way home 
in the dark. But our office has a desperate time with our 
good friends who assume that we know the place of their 
abode. Many subscribers in writing fail to give their city 
or state. If the postmark is not clear, we cannot answer 
your letter for we do not know where you live. 
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What Some Churches 
Are Doing 


A Department of ACethods 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


An Attempt of Lake Avenue Church, 
Rochester, New York, To Secure More 
and Better Religious Education for Its 
Children. 


N interesting experiment is being 
tried in the Lake Avenue Church 
of Rochester, N. Y., which may prove sug- 
gestive to other schools situated where 
they have not been able as yet, for dif- 
ferent reasons, to take advantage of the 
week-day religious instruction movement 
which is becoming more, and deservedly, 
popular. The Lake Avenue plan has the 
advantage of being immediately adapt- 
able, it does not depend upon the courtesy 
of the educational boards, and it can be 
tried with comparatively little equipment. 
It grew out of the fact that the edu- 
cational board in Rochester gave permis- 
sion for schools of Rochester to withdraw 
their children of junior high-school age 
for an hour a week for religious instruc- 
tion. The fact that the child, when dis- 
missed from the church, had to get back 
to the school within ten minutes, made it 
necessary that only churches near the 
schools could take advantage of it. The 
Lake Avenue Church, though near the 
Jefferson Junior High School, found that 
its children were so widely scattered 
over the city—not all of them attending 
the Jefferson Junior High School—that 
the religious week-day instruction which 
it had planned to give would only be of 
benefit to approximately 50 per cent of 
the children of the junior high-school 
age, the rest being situated in different 
sections of the city. 


Outline of the Lake Avenue Plan 


What, then, is the Lake Avenue plan 
of religious education? It is especially 
concerned with the grade-school age, in- 
cluding kindergarten, primary school, 
.grammar school and junior high-schooi 
department. The kindergarten is con- 
cerned with children of the age of four 
and five; the primary school with those 
of the age of six to eight, or grades one, 
two and three; the grammar school with 
those of the age of nine to eleven, or 
grades four, five and six; and the junior 
high school with those of the age of 
twelve to fourteen, or grades seven, eight 
and nine. It will be observed that the 
grading of the Sunday school corresponds 
precisely to that of the local public 
school system. A child is graded in the 
Sunday school, as in the public school, 
by the principal of the grade school and 
assigned to the proper department. If 
he is in the fourth grade during the 
week, he is usually in the fourth grade 
on Sunday. He thus orients himself at 
once. The same general methods of in- 
struction obtain. Problems are ap- 
proached in the same general way as dur- 
ing the week. 

The Sunday school begins at 10:30 a. 
m. and continues until one p. m. The 
session is composed of three periods. The 
first period is known as the “worship 
period,” lasting from 10:30 to 11:15. The 
pupils of the Sunday school sit with their 
parents in the main auditorium of the 
church. This period corresponds to the 


“assembly” of the’ week-day school. The 
church service is attuned to the needs 
of the child. There is a children’s ser- 
mon, recitation of Scripture passages, 
and singing of a children’s hymn. In 
some special way each Sunday attention 
is paid to the needs of the children. 

The second period of the morning ex- 
tends from 11:15 until twelve and is 
known as the “first study hour.” The 
children of the grade-school age now 
leave the main auditorium and assemble 
in their various departmental rooms for 
biblical study. ‘The instruction is from 
the platform. 

At 12:10 the third period of the Sun- 
day-school session begins, and it con- 
tinues until one. It is known as the 
“second study hour.” The various de 
partments now meet as separate classes 
taught by individual teachers. These 
teachers meet each Wednesday night by 
departments for preparatory work for 
each Sunday. 

The plan provides for three work terms 
of thirteen weeks each and for a sum- 
mer session. Records are carefully kept. 
Report cards indicating the type of work 
done, the regularity of attendance and 
deportment are sent to the parents for 
their signature. In the upper grades 
note-book work is expected. 

There is a three years’ cycle of courses 
for the primary school, the grammar 
school and the junior high school. This 
scheme of rotation has the divided ad- 
vantage of engaging all the pupils of any 
group in simultaneous study while cov- 
ering in the three years a coordinated 
course of study. 

We may illustrate the plan by describ- 
ing the work of the junior high-school 
department. This corresponds to grades 
seven and eight and nine, or first-year 
high school, and covers usually the age 
of twelve to fourteen. In his three years’ 
sojourn in this department, the student 
covers the following courses: 

During the first study period there are 
courses in “The Primitive Church,” “His- 
tory of Christianity,’ “The Bible as 
Literature,” and in “Why Do We Believe 
in God?” The first term of the second 
study period is taken up with a study 
of “Christian Life and Conduct,” “The 
Life of Jesus,” ‘The Life of Paul.” Dur- 
ing the second term of this period, the 
entire group meets the pastor week after 
week and is given a course on the es- 
Sential principles leading to Christian 
decision and church membership. The 
third term is devoted to a discussion of 
the practical moral problems of the 
children, with the end in view of devel- 
oping strength of resistance to the temp- 
tations which the survey has shown to be 
S80 prevalent during these ages. The 
group is divided into two sections—one 
for boys and one for girls. An expert 
teaches each section. 


Program for the Present Year 


Kindergarten: First period—worship in 
church; second period—song and story; 
third period—“The Little Child and the 
Heavenly Father,” Danielson and Weston. 

Primary: First period—worship in 
church; second period—song, mission 
story and memory work; third period— 
“Child Religion in Song and Story,” 
Chamberlin and Kern. 


Grammar school: First period—wor- 
ship in church; second period—“An In- 
troduction to the Bible,” Chamberlin; 
third period—“The Life of Jesus,” Gates. 

Junior high school: First period—wor- 
ship in church; second period—‘History 
of Christianity”; third period—first term, 
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“Christian Life and Conduct”; gee, 
term, “Essentials of the Christian : 
third term, “Problems of the Teen Ag 

Any inquiries can be addressed to ¢ 
one of the three members of the comry. 
tee that has had the matter in charg| 
E. W. Fiske, C. H. Moehlman or A] 
Beaven. 


Short Talks on Invest- 


ments | 
By Lee B. Dory 


Railroad Bonds—I ! 


ESPITE the vilification that r 
roads have received these m: 
years, good railroad bonds are stil] 
titled to be considered a superior iny 


transportation needs of the nation as 
other means can do. The sight of) 
Single train, manned by six employ; 
with seventy-five cars, conveying seyell 
thousand tons of coal, grain or machin 
—possibly not as rapidly as we cod 
wish, but at the same time with reas\- 
able speed—is itself an assurance thatt 
will be many years before any mie 
economical means can be found to ¢ 
tribute the country’s products. ' 

Of late years there has been a compa; 
tive scarcity of new bonds offered by iS 
railroads, but with the return of ie 
roads to private control, their financl 
needs also will have to be supplied 7 
individuals. Present high money rat 
however, will ne doubt cause most of ia 
companies to defer borrowing except + 
their most pressing needs. 

The history of most of the large s 
tems explains why railroad securit3 
present such intricacies as they do. Pr- 
tically all the larger roads have absorti 
many smaller ones, and when they tot 
them over they usually assumed the - 
debtedness outstanding on the absortl 
lines. This indebtedness generally m3 
in the form of first mortgage bonds, T} 
result is that in the case of a railro 
like the C. B. & Q., if one looks or 
a list of its bonds he will find such issi3 
as “Illinois Division’s,” “Iowa Division’’ 
and a number of others indicating " 
the mortgage covers only a part of tb 
entire system. 


= 


took over at one time or another. | 

When the larger company seeks } 
place a general loan on all its lines, + 
stead of retiring the old mortgages | 
the various divisions where such are 0; 
standing, it is a common practice to iss? 
a general mortgage on all the lines, whil 
is, of course, only a second mortga? 
(possibly even a third or fourth mo- 
gage) on those portions which alrea/ 
are covered by the divisional first mo- 
gages. But as the latter fall due al 
are retired, in the course of time t? 
general mortgage becomes the first li 
on all these parts. A study of differe’ 
roads will show that some have a lar? 
amount of bonded indebtedness per m? 
of track, while in other cases the tol 
is relatively low. Likewise, with resp¢ 
to stock issues, a similar comparison W: 
show to what extent the road has ¢ 
tained its funds through stock issues | 
the sale of bonds. . | 

In another article we shall consider) 
few of the points to be investigated | 
judging the bonds of any particular ro@ 


J 
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In the Shadow of a Hindu Temple 


‘H spirit of competition is not confined to this country 
Jalone, as is evidenced by the following news from the 
yile field: 

‘One splendid feature of our work,” writes Rev. J. M. 
|r, who is in charge of the general work at the Ongole sta- 
'*“igs the continuation with force and spiritual power—in 
‘ace of strong Hindu opposition—of the evangelistic band 
yung men and women, all volunteers and numbering more 
a hundred at the present writing. They meet every Sun- 
jafternoon for a prayer service and then go out to various 
zes in the field, holding services in Christian and Hindu 
ors alike. 

‘Two Sundays ago they took their stand almost in the 
‘nhies’’ camp and had a successful service. I was going on 
/ieycle to a distant village and had to pass a Hindu home 
ih was directly opposite a Hindu temple where services 
taking place. To my surprise I heard coming from the 
je many voices raised in a Christian hymn, and pausing to 
re the cause, I found that a group of our young people 
/ a matron from the school were conducting a Christian 
‘service. What a joy it was to me to be cheered on my 
to the far village by the music of Christian hymns sung by 
[us in the very shadow of the Hindu temple!” 


‘he Oxford Letter to German Professors 


lh oom be recalled that in 1914 ninety-three German pro- 
essors signed a “kultur” manifesto in which German 
itfulness was either condoned or denied and which dis- 
jted all responsibility of Germany for the war. Recently 
pup of Oxford professors addressed a friendly letter to 
German brethren, making a plea for good will and co- 
ition in the interests of science and learning. The re- 
xe, while not very cordial, declares the readiness of Ger- 
professors to resume the joint labor in search of truth, 
“Dy common labor to relegate to oblivion everything of- 
ve, spoken or written, in both camps.” Of the ninety- 
| professors who signed the German manifesto in 1914, 
{seventy-five are now living. Of these, sixteen refuse to 
it, seventeen have not replied, and forty-two express sor- 
that they signed the document. It is said that many of 
\ whose names were affixed to the “kultur’ manifesto 
/ ignorant of its real character until it had been given 
e world, and then tried in vain to withdraw their names. 


| 
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A Unique Community House 

{ MMUNITY houses are not unique in this country, but are 
popular in as far distant a corner of the globe as Kang- 


li, Assam. Dr. and Mrs. G. G. Crozier, having lived for 
7 months in mud huts, have recently moved into their new 


‘ge, which is a source of great interest to the natives. One 
ie Kuki carpenters, after admiring the cottage for some 
ents, said, ‘““None of our chiefs has as fine a house as this!” 
ite of its rough exterior of plank sides and corrugated 
roof, the cottage is comfortable and home-like, and as soon 
| was completed the natives adopted it as a community 
he. They stop to visit or to study at all hours; and the 
, porch, the doctor’s little office, the carpenter shop with 
/quipment of saws, hammers and bench, and the general 
room have to be swept very often because of the dirt 
(zht in by many feet. In the living-room a large center 
holds books, magazines and pictures for the natives to 
‘at; the desk in the corner contains school supplies which 
M sale to the students; and opposite, in a corner, is the 
Writer on which two of the boys are learning to write, In 
Same room the Sunday-school teachers gather on Friday 
% to study their lesson for the next Sunday; here the 


coolies, carpenters, sawyers, boy and girl] helpers, teachers and 


evangelists come for their pay at certain times. The entire 
house, with the exception of the bed-rooms and dining-room, 
has been taken possession of by the natives in their childlike 
joy over having the new house on the mission grounds, and it 
is with difficulty that some of them are made to realize that 
even those few rooms are set apart for the family! 


European Relief 


HE work of the European Relief Counsel, of which Mr. 

Herbert Hoover is chairman, is heartily endorsed by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in a bulletin just 
sent out. As illustrating conditions in Europe, the bulletin 
contains the following incident: 

“A pathetic illustration of the need for this call was af- 
forded by an orphangae visited by one of our delegations. 
The children were quiet and well-behaved, with intelligent 
faces—winsome children to whom one’s heart instinctively 
went out. A young woman with one assistant was in charge. 
Because money is scarce and food dear, they cannot afford 
servants, so these educated and refined young women do all 
the work of the orphanage themselves—making the beds, cook- 
ing and serving the food, and caring for the children. As 
we looked into the spotlessly clean and well-kept rooms and 
saw on every side the evidence of thoughtful and loving care, 
‘we had a feeling that He who of old took little children in 
his arms must be very near to that place. As we went away, 
we could not forbear asking the young woman in charge, ‘Can 
you manage to get enough for all these children to eat?’ A 
wistfully tender look came into her face as she replied: “We 
give them all we have, but it is not enough. They cry for 
more. It is very hard. They are little children, and they 
do not understand.’ They do not understand. Do you? ‘God 
has forgotten us, a hungry little girl wailed to her sister. The 
sister’s lip trembled, but she bravely replied: ‘No, God has 
not forgotten us; he has told somebody to help us, and that 
somebody has forgotten us.’ ” 

Contributions should be sent to Mr. Franklin R. Lane. 
treasurer of the European Relief Council, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


, Successor to Captain Bickel 


S if by special act of God, a search of two years for a 

captain of the gospel ship “Fukuin Maru” has been re- 
warded, and final arrangements have been completed for Rev. 
James Fyfe Laughton of Westport, N. Y., to take up the work 
which the late Capt. Luke Bickel began on the Inland Sea of 
Japan. 

Candidate Secy. P. H, J. Lerrigo of the Foreign Missionary 
Society, announcing the confirmation of the appointment, de- 
clared that this “find’ was most vital to the future of the 
churches in the Inland Sea villages. Both Dr. Lerrigo and 
H. W. Decker have spent months seeking a man with the 
special qualifications which the commander of the “Fukuin 
Maru” must have, and who should at the same time be young 
enough to be able to learn the Japanese language. 

Not alone had it proved impracticable to have the command 
of the “Fukuin Maru” left to other than the missionary who 
was to direct that field, but Rev. F. W. Steadman, who has been 
carrying on Capt. Bickel’s work, has been forced by ill health 
to leave the work. 

Not long ago Prof. Henry Topping, on furlough from Japan, 
who was speaking in the Westport Baptist Church, discovered 
that Mr. Laughton had had experience aS a marine engineer, 
builder and navigator. Thus the answer has come, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Laughton will sail on Jan. 13 to Japan. 

Mr. Laughton is not without missionary experience, for he 
is a son of Rev. and Mrs. William Laughton, who were for 
iwenty years with the China Inland Mission. He was born at 
Lanchau, Kansu Province, in northwest China, thirty-two years 
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ago. The elder Mr. Laughton had theories of his own as to 
what mission work in the future would demand, and he ad- 
vised his sons to get an education along engineering lines. 
James Laughton did this. He attended Bellahouston and Her- 
mitage academies, Scotland, and then had five years of thor- 
ough training in the Technical College of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering. After graduation he worked for two big Scottish 
shipbuilding companies, getting a fine training on ships of me- 
cium and large size; and holding the naval rank of junior lieu- 
tenant, R, N. R. Coming to the United States, Mr. Laughton 
was ordained into the ministry at Gay Head, N. Y., on Feb. 15, 
1912. He has been pastor of the Westport Church for the last 
seven years. 

For the next few months Mr. and Mrs. Laughton will be 
busily engaged in language school. Mr. Laughton also will 
have much to do in the way of familiarizing himself with 
Japanese navigation requirements and similar matters before 
taking charge of the widely-scattered field which was opened 
up by Capt. Bickel in the “Fukuin Maru.” 


The Work of the Labor Evangelist 


HE Home Mission Society’s labor evangelist, Rev. D. L. 

Schultz, has recently held meetings at Laconia and Man- 
chester, N. H., and at Fall River, Mass. The shop meeting 
phase of Mr. Schultz’s work is greatly hindered at the present 
time because of industrial conditions. Everywhere he has 
found many factories closed and others working on half time, 
and in some places wages have been greatly reduced, On ac- 
count of these conditions one church canceled an engagement 
with Mr. Schultz, because the members would not be able to 
give him an offering. Notwithstanding this handicap, the 
church and street meetings are blessed of God. At Manchester 
Mr. Schultz induced the church to hold a meeting on the com- 
mon and this has been continued every Sunday since and has 
resulted in the addition of several to the membership of the 
church. At the meetings held in Fall River, a number con- 
fessed Christ as their personal Saviour. 


A Remarkable Business Experience 


UR readers who are interested in the application of Chris- 

tian principles to business will do well to read an ad- 
dress by Mr. Arthur Nash, head of the A. Nash Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This company is engaged in the manufacture 
of clothing. Mr. Nash says: 


“During the year of strikes the A. Nash Company had no 
strikes. During the year of non-production the A. Nash Com- 
pany increased its production over 1000 per cent. During the 
year of high prices the A. Nash Company manufactured to 
order suits and overcoats to retail at from $16.50 to $29. Now 
note what happened when stagnation hit the industry. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1920 the A. Nash Company did 
$81,000 more business than it did the entire year of 1919, and 
during the month of June, 1920, it did a business equal to the 
entire year of 1918.” 

This address is of thrilling interest to Christian people. 
It reveals the practicability of the Golden Rule in the conduct 
of a great business enterprise. The address is printed by the 
Murray Press, 359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., and sells for 
$1.50 per hundred, or $12 per thousand. 


A Forum Comment 


A ee following comment comes unsolicited from the manag- 
ing editor of a newspaper syndicate service: 

The open forum is a great institution anywhere and is 
naturally proving itself so in the columns of Tue Baptist. 
The experience of establishing an open forum tallies with 
human life: it begins with the jungle “struggle for existence” 
that we think we have forgotten, and, if fit to survive, its par- 
ticipants come finally to the liberty of self-determination, in 
the practice of which there is the possibility of peace, which 
the human family as yet sees only in the distance and which 
the unthinking imagine a mirage. 

“Having read your Open Forum with great interest, almost 
religiously, since its inception, I venture the belief that it is 
a valuable contribution and that you are already getting past 
the most dangerous stage of infantile troubles, even to the 
cutting of teeth. May I pass on to you, and at your option 
to your readers, an incident of which the reading of these 
columns has reminded me? Some years ago I was for a short 
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time in a small mid-western city on a visit. I arrived 9 
Sunday afternoon. My host related an experience of the mo 
ing service. A young Baptist minister had occupied the pul; 
and had preached for an hour and twenty minutes, whic} 
cluded his getting “the call.” But the wife of mine host 
that the young man delivered one truth in an epigra 
form that made it worth while to listen even for that lo 
period: to wit, that ‘in this day of civilization we ought to 
able to disagree without being disagreeable.’ ” 


Dark Clouds in West China 


OSEPH TAYLOR, missionary in West China, writes: | 
“There is no disguising the fact that things look bla; 
here. While I am writing this there is fighting going on ; 
farther away than five miles from the East Gate of the ci) 
and we have been hearing gun-firing for nearly a week, 1 
last day or so it has been getting ominously near. The bat) 
is between Yunanese forces and Szechuan. The former left t: 
city about ten days ago and the latter followed them up tot 
line of shills to the eastward, which we can see on a clear d; 
from the university campus. There the struggle has be, 
going on for some days. There are at least 1000 wounded in t: 
military hospital in this city and well over 100 in the Comma 
Methodist Hospital. Our university doctors are all busy eari 
for the wounded. 
“Fortunately, the cholera, which carried off thousands 
people this summer, has abated, and thus we are relieved | 
one scourge by the time the next begins. One of the uglit 
features of the whole business is that the soldiers are 4 
ing men as burden-bearers for the military. So men in t 
country run off and hide, even though the rice harvest is ri) 
unto gathering. This is very serious, for it has sent up t 
price of rice and it endangers the whole harvest in the rich 
province in China. To see the yellow grain lying in the ‘ 


field where it will soon begin to sprout, and to know that thi- 
sands of these people never get more than one meal a i 
makes one’s heart sick. | 

“All this trouble, together with an increase in briganda 
and unsafe travel, may seriously affect us. What I mean 
that it may not be possible for us to travel in the provin' 
that our students cannot get to their schools, and that mon’ 
may become very scarce. I don’t wish to sound any al 


alarm, but we may as well face facts and be prepared for a 
stricted area of work for some time. But we always have a - 
of work near at hand that clamors to be done.” j 


tg 


The Week of Prayer | 


d 

4 bis Federal Council of the Churches of Christ has adits 
with slight changes, the message and subjects for t) 
Week of Prayer issued in behalf of the World Evangeli( 
Alliance by the British Evangelical Alliance. The dates a) 
Sunday to Saturday, inclusive, Jan, 2-8, 1921. The topics a 


Sunday, Jan. 2. Texts for sermons and addresses: “I w 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my hel’ 
(Psalm 121:1). “Behold how good and how pleasant itis f 
brethren to dwell together in unity” (Psalm 133:1). “Int 
world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I ha) 
overcome the world” (John 16:33). “Neither pray I for the 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on me throu! 
their word; that they all may be one as thou, Father, are inn 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the wol! 
may believe that thou has sent me” (John 17:20, 21). “T? 
communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all” (II Cor. 13:14 

Monday, Jan, 3. “Thanksgiving and Confession.” Scriptu’ 
readings: Psa. 82 and 84; Luke 4:16-32; Gal. 4:1-11. (" 

Tuesday, Jan. 4: “The Church Universal’: The “one bod” 
of which Christ is the Head. Scripture reading: Isa. 11:1- 
John 15:1-10; Eph. 2:11-22; Acts 20:28-35. i 

Wednesday, Jan. 5: “Nations and Their Rulers.” Seriptu 
readings: Deut. 4:39-40; Psa. 82; Matt. 22:15-22; I Tim, 2:1 

Thursday, Jan. 6: “Missions among Moslems and Heather) 
Scripture reading: Psa. 2; Isa. 60; John 12:20-26; Acts 2:87-4 
Rom. 15:17-29. 4 

Friday, Jan, 7: “Families, Educational Establishments, a 
the Young.” Scripture reading: I Sam. 3:1-10; Mark 10:13-1 
Hph. 3:14-21. ; 

Saturday, Jan. 8: “Home Missions.” Scripture reading 
Hosea 14; Mal. 4; Luke 14:16-24; Rom 10:1-4. : 


- 


: 


Dr. Crandall Returns to the Pastorate 


another column mention is made of the unani- 
mous call extended to Dr. L. A. Crandall by the 
de Park Church of Chicago to become co- pastor 
‘Dr. Gilkey of that large and increasingly in- 


ontial ehurch. The service asked and the field 
ned are so entirely in accord with the tastes and 
lity of Dr. Crandall that he has responded fa- 
sably to the invitation and will begin his service 
hh the Hyde Park Church on Jan. 1. In aceord- 
se with this decision, his resignation as editor- 
chief of Tue Baptist was ‘presented at the 
ursday afternoon session of the annual meeting 
‘the Board of Promotion held at Minneapolis, 
was accepted, a committee being appointed to 
ww up resolutions suitably expressing the esteem 
‘the board and its appreciation of the services 
ich have been rendered by Dr. Crandall during 
) past year. 

The task which the denomination undertook 
establishing THE Baptist was a new and difficult 
>», It called Dr. Crandall to the position of edi- 
(-in-chief from the pastorate of Trinity Church, 
mneapolis. To this position he brought a keen 
‘nd, a warm heart and rare literary gifts, as well 
an exceptionally wide knowledge of the denomi- 
‘ion and its affairs. The task committed to him 
's been done under limitations imposed by the 
nominational situation. In years to come, the 
vice which he has rendered will certainly gain 
ch wider recognition than has yet been given. 

| Dr. Crandall’s colleagues in the Chicago office 
ie for him the warmest. personal feeling ‘and are 
‘d to express at this time their appreciation of 
| splendid fellowship which they have enjoyed 
\hhim during these months. His genial person- 
ly, his truly” Christian spirit and his desire to 
ive in the largest and best way all denomina- 
inal interests have made their impress upon all 
them. 

_ The resignation takes effect Dec. 31. The con- 
Mt of the paper after that date is indicated in 
/ report of the meeting of the Board of Promo- 
in published on another page. 

ArtTHuur W. CLEAVEs. 
| Epear L. KriuaM. 


Invincible Ignorance 


ys the assumption that the passing of the Inter- 
” church involved the New World Movement in 

-same fate, a Baptist church in a state of the 
\ddle West has handed back subseriptions to the 
W World Movement to those who made them. 
18 seems incredible, but the information comes 
(us from one in a position to know the facts and 


whose reliability is beyond question. It seems 
quite probable that other churches have done the 
same thing, for we are constantly hearing from 
people who believe that the action taken at Buffalo 
withdrawing from the Interchurch automatically 
eanceled all subscriptions made to the New World 
Movement. 

This whole matter has been explained over and 
ever again through the press and from the plat- 
form. The New World Movement is a Baptist 
undertaking; the Interchurch was an interdenomi- 
national movement in which the Northern Baptist 
Convention cooperated. We sought to raise $100,- 
000,000 at the same time that the Interchurch was 
making and publishing surveys, awakening public 
interest in religious matters, and seeking contribu- 
tions from ‘‘friendly citizens’’ not connected with 
any denomination. ‘The Interchurch and New 
World movements were to some extent synchron- 
ous, but in no sense were they identical. The Inter- 
ehurch is dead; the Baptist denomination is not. 


The Prayer Meeting 


ANY pastors testify that nothing in connec- 

tion with their work gives them so much 
anxiety as the mid-week service. Here and there 
one seems to have solved the problem satisfac- 
torily, but the majority frankly confess their diffi- 
culties. The eagerness with which the average pas- 
tor seeks to learn of plans used successfully by 
others testifies to the desire to improve present 
conditions. 

One of our most devoted and honored laymen 
writes us regarding the failure, on the part of in- 
dividuals and churches, to give prayer the high 
place which it deserves. He says that ‘‘many 
churches seem to treat the prayer-meeting with 
crowing indifference. They call it ‘the social serv- 
ice,’ ‘the mid-week meeting,’ ‘the weekly lecture,’ 
ete. It is the opportunity for a little sermon, a 
Bible study, a song service, a discussion of church 
problems, all of which are good but far from being 
as vitally needed as church prayer.’’ 

All will agree with him as to the importance of 
prayer. No one who believes in God and realizes 
man’s need of divine help will undertake to live 
without prayer. If he neglects it for a time, the 
hard experiences of life will drive him to seek help 
from One stronger than man. Henry Ward Beecher 
once said that if there were no God man would 
still pray towards the place where God would be if 
there were one. At times it is not difficult to induce 
people to engage in associated praver. When a 
great danger threatens on sea or land, people come 
together to implore divine aid. When a refreshing 
from on high has come to a community, it expresses 
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itself in increased attendance upon the prayer- 
meeting. ve 

The difficulty is in sustaining the prayer-meet- 
ing with interest and real profit month after month 
and year after year. We are not speaking now of 
a ‘‘mid-week service’’ of whatever character it may 
be, but of a meeting for prayer. Is it better to hold 
to such a service no matter what the attendance 
may be, than, by introducing other features, to un- 
dertake to increase interest and build up the at- 
tendance? We would like to hear from pastors 
and laymen on this subject. It is a matter of the 
first order of importance. Tell us of your experi- 
ences and convictions. 


Religious Self-Conceit 


ESUS tells the story of two men who went up to 
the temple to pray. Of them the poet sings: 


Two went to pray; or, rather, say, 
One went to brag; the other pray. 

One stepped up close and trod on high 
Where the other dared not lift his eye. 
One closer to the altar trod; 

The other to the altar’s God. 


The Master says that one of these men stood 
and prayed, saying, ‘‘God, I thank thee that I am 
not as other men.’’ He was bathed in self-satis- 
faction. He fasted and tithed beyond what the law 
required. He was neither an extortioner nor an 
adulterer. When he saw the publican standing 
near by, he thanked God for his superiority to this 
miserable outcast. 

What a big family it is which this boaster rep- 
resents! Jesus drew the picture of a single mem- 
ber that he might indict the whole class. These 
people neither know themselves nor others. If they 
knew themselves, they would recognize their fail- 
ings and faults and busy themselves with efforts 
toward better living instead of bragging about 
their superiority. They do not know their fellows 
for they cannot see the heart, and so cannot know 
that upon which God bases his judgment. This is 
not the only instance in which Jesus deals with this 
group, for his little parable about the ‘‘mote’’ and 
the ‘‘beam’’ is aimed in the same direction. 

This top-lofty Pharisee made the mistake of 
depending upon his obedience to ceremonial law. 
To tithe and to fast—were these not required? 
And did he not meet and surpass the requirements? 
To refrain from extortion and immorality—were 
these divine inhibitions not observed by him? On 
another occasion Jesus said to some of this class, 
‘“These ought ye to have done and not to leave the 
other undone.’’ The trouble was with the man’s 
heart. He was not loving, he was not charitable, 
he was not brotherly. He was supercilious, ego- 
tistic, unfriendly. He may not have known it, but 
the poor fellow upon whom he looked down with 
contempt was more acceptable to God than the 
bragging egotist. Such teaching by the divine 
Teacher ought to give us pause, when we are 
tempted to throw out our chests and strut proudly 
before our fellows because of our superior piety: 
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How easy it is to assume that we are the peo| 
and that faithful adherence to truth will per 
with us. No doubt the sensation of feeling eo; 


become puffed up with a sense of his own sup: 
iority. ( 
In the last analysis it is the heart which det 
mines our standing with God. The scrupulc¢ 
keeper of the law who trusts in his outward ce, 
formity and despises his brother is less trulyg 
child of God than he who may have made a ¢ 
muddle of life but whose soul goes out to ‘ 
I’ather in penitence and desire. We are all, 
errant, so far from being the men and women ¢ 
ought to be, that it is difficult to understand hry 
anyone can indulge in smug satisfaction over ; 
| 


own virtues and in denunciation of those who dif 
from him. 


Restricting Immigration . 


Rapes next congress will have many importe! 
questions before it, but none will deserve me 
careful study and eall for wiser action than the m; 
ter of immigration. The Hllis Island statistics fr 
the past few months make it clear that enormo 
numbers of people from Europe will come to t 
United States in the near future unless they a 
shut out. Many of these would make useful ci 
zens. ‘They come from Scandanavia and othr 
countries whose people are readily assimilated 7 
us. On the other hand, great masses of hum. 
material, largely unassimilable, will be dumpl 
into our life unless steps are taken to prevent te 
threatened irruption from some of the southea 
Iwuropean states. Advices from foreign ports shi 
that not less than 15,000,000 people are awaitiz 
transportation to this country. They are of | 
ages and classes. It is estimated that at least } 
per cent of these would fail to pass the entrare 
examinations. i 

Organized labor is strongly opposed to uni- 
stricted immigration. Indeed, the labor leadé 
are proposing a ‘‘closed season’’ in immigrati( 
It is not difficult to understand the reason for thit 
attitude, and even employers of labor must hae 
more or less sympathy with the desire to prevel 
the flooding of the country with cheap and ignorat 
labor. It is not, however, simply a question f 
labor with which we have to do, but a matter I 
national health. Can we afford to increase te 
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us? We hear much of ‘‘ Americanization,’’ and t@ 
effort of humanitarian patriots is doing not a] 
tle towards helping to solve the problem of assit 
lation. But much remains to be done. We hae 
great areas, especially in large cities, where t 
people hold the ideals and live the life with whil 
they were familiar in the old world. We need te 
to digest. e 
We must not forget that those who are com} 
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- or propose to come in the near future are 
ly to bring with them an attitude towards our 
litutions which is distinctly threatening. Com- 
nism has infected thousands of the class which 
urnishing the majority of immigrants. That 
fase will doubtless run its course in time, but 
ve wish our people to be exposed to the infec- 

unnecessarily? If we could admit the desir- 
. and shut out the undesirable, all would be 
_; but who is wise enough to tell us how this 


) be done? 


War in Ireland 


ey oe it may be called, there is a state 
Y of civil war in Ireland. The so-called ‘‘Irish 
mblic’’ has been formed, and armed resistance 
‘he authority of Great Britain seems to be on 
finerease. It is difficult from this distance to 
ee as to the merits of the controversy which 
aging over the question of the rights of Ireland 
\‘self-determination,’’ but it is clear that human 
is and much property are being sacrificed. The 
‘ies of assassinations and outrages are more in 
‘ing with the order of life found in semi-civ- 
id countries than with the steadiness and law- 
(ling spirit of a great empire. 

Every effort is being made to draw the United 
ites into this unhappy struggle. Our govern- 
it is asked to recognize Ireland as an inde- 
(dent nation. Money is raised here in large 
punts to finance the Irish rebellion. It is 
‘orted that American thugs and murderers have 
‘n used in the crimes committed against prop- 
iy and life in Ireland and England. If Irish 
tators could have their way, friendly relations 
ween Great Britain and the United States would 
re to an end at once. Such incidents as the 
ent mob attack upon the Union Club in New 
*k City reveal the lengths to which the pro- 
ents of the Irish cause are ready to go. 

There may well be differences of opinion among 
‘as to the merits of the controversy between the 
in Fein and the British government, but there 
luld be no sympathy for the attempts that are 
(ng made to make trouble between Great Britain 
k our country. The effort to induce this is 
ionstrous crime. Many of us cannot forget that 
‘the world’s darkest hour, when the gospel of 
he was seeking to realize itself by means of 
\peakable barbarity, these same ‘‘Irish patriots’’ 
re all the aid and comfort possible to the enemies 
i ie freedom. The plea for freedom comes 
h poor grace from such a source. 
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Justice to the Jew 


‘Sa result of a conference held by leading Jew- 
k ish organizations, an address has been issued 
‘the people of the United States protesting 
juinst the widely circulated and false reports that 
| Jews have entered into a conspiracy with the 
jeemasons to dominate the world. Such an 
urd report would not be worthy of notice were 
not for the campaign of misrepresentation per- 
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sistently carried on by certain individuals and 
periodicals. Mr. Henry Ford’s Dearborn Inde- 
pendent has been especially vicious in its attacks, 
and the London Morning Post has published a 
series of articles in which Bolshevism is character- 
ized as of, for and by the Jews. 

The address just sent out by leading Jewish 
citizens claims that the originators of Bolshevism 
were exclusively non-Jews. Lenin, Tchicherin, 
Bucharin, Krassin and Kallinin, the brains of the 
Communist party, are all non-Jews. Trotzky and 
Sverdlov are the only Jews in the Bolshevist cab- 
inet. Although Trotzky is the head of the war 
department, he has not one Jew on his general 
staff. The address claims that the leaders of the 
Menshiviki and other anti-Bolshevik organizations 
are largely Jews. The assertion that Jews have 
traditionally stood for religion, law and order, the 
family and the rights of property, will be recog- 
nized as historically justified. 

It would seem as if the present charges are a 
part of the anti-Semitic propaganda which has 
been carried on for years in Europe. It is to be 
hoped that it will not take root in the United States. 
That some Jews are Communists is true; so are 
some Hnglishmen. The charge that the Jews as a 
race are infected with this delusion is absolutely 
lacking in proof. The attempt to stir up race 
prejudice is contemptible business. 


Sunday Observance 


Wy aes organizations existing for the pur- 
pose of securing better observance of the Sab- 
bath are proposing to induce favorable congres- 
sional action if possible. The Tennessee Confer- 
ence of Sabbath Reformers has sent a stringent 
bill to Senator McKellar of that state for intro- 
duction. This bill provides that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person in the employ of the United 
States to work on Sunday; unlawful to run any 
passenger or freight train on Sunday; unlawful to 
open any postoffice or distribute any mail or to 
receive, carry or deliver Sunday papers. The bill 
provides for fines of not more than $10,000 and 
imprisonment for six months in the case of indi- 
vidual violators of the law, and fines are not to 
exceed $100,000 and forfeiture of charter in the 
case of corporations. Senator McKellar has 
declined to introduce the bill, stating that the 
movement should win favor in the states before 
being taken up by Congress. 


* * * 


Some storms are so severe, the clouds so heavy, 
that it is difficult to realize that the sun has not 
been blotted out. Some of the experiences of life 
are so trying, the way seemingly so impossible, 
that the Christian loses confidence in God’s pres- 
ence and guidance. Which one of us has not known 
such hours? And yet in the darkest hour light has 
sprung up, and where the road was roughest God 
has ‘‘made his mountains a way.’’ We do well in 
hard experiences to hearten ourselves with the 
thought of that which God has wrought. 
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An Open Letter to Women 


Especially to the many new members of our woman’s societies who do not know 
all that has happened in the Baptist denomination during the past two years 


a 


THE BAPTES 


By Mrs. ANDREW MACLEISH 


OW that our membership drive is over and we are 
bringing into our woman’s societies many new mem: 
bers who perhaps do not know all that has happened 
in the Baptist denomination during the past two years, 

it may be well for us all to pause and review this rapid devel- 
opment of ours, to see just where we stand and what is ex- 
pected of us women in the new order. 

By way of preface let me remind you of the times not so 
far distant when it was chiefly the women who were interested 
in missions. How we used to wish that a great wave of mis- 
sionary interest and zeal might strike our laymen! Well, the 
chief account of our new life is that the wave has struck. Our 
laymen have come to the front and are assuming heavy respon- 
sibilities for the advance of Christ’s kingdom. We can but 
rejoice that this is so, even though it involves some changes in 
our women’s way of working. 

This is the story of it all) When we met at Los Angeles 
in 1915 things were at a low ebb. Our Foreign Mission Society 
in particular was under a crushing burden of obligation for 
its work, which it was unable to meet for lack of both funds 
and missionaries. Our great denomination was playing with 
its task. There at Los Angeles a small group of earnest leaders 
met together for a Sunday afternoon of quiet but intense 
prayer. Out of that was born the Five-Year-Program—a plan 
aimost forgotten now because so much has happened in the 
meantime, but which did much to start us on our upward way, 
and which will culminate this coming spring with many of its 
goals reached and some of them exceeded. 

The next factor was two meetings of laymen—the first a 
very small group, the second a larger one—both held in the 
fall of 1916 in Cleveland at the call of Mr. Ambrose Swasey 
for a day of prayer. It was in prayer that this whole advance 
movement was born. Out of these two days of deep prayer 
came the first laymen’s campaign, for $1,000,000 additional to 
the year’s apportionment. That drive was reported at Atlantic 
City as completed. There a larger enterprise was launched, 
the Victory Campaign, for $6,000, 000, including apportionments. 

By this time it became apparent that we must have a more 
comprehensive and unified view of our task, as well as a more 
efficient organization for its accomplishment. It is to Mr. 
F. W. Ayer, president of the convention that year, that we owe 
the next step. At the meeting at Atlantic City he appointed 
two important committees whose reports have had a most far- 
reaching effect upon our denominational life: the survey com- 
mittee, to give us a comprehensive view of our task, and an- 
other committee to study the complex organization which had 
grown up slowly during our hundred years of denominational 
life. The splendid report of the survey committee, made at 
Denver in 1919, gave us the first unified presentation of our 
great denominational task. The other committee first analyzed 
the existing situation and showed how the several societies 
and boards were duplicating each other’s efforts, as each in 
turn appealed to the same constituency for the support of its 
work; and then proceeded to evolve a new form of organi- 
zation in which the promotional work of the great national so- 
cieties and boards should be united, forming one great promo- 
tional body made up of representatives of all the societies 
and boards, the state conventions and the constituency at 
large. This plan had been presented to each of our great 
societies and to several representative groups of people before 
being read at Denver. Everywhere it had been accepted, some 
modifications being made upon suggestions. At Denver both 
these reports were unanimously accepted; the recommenda- 
tion of the survey committee that we proced to raise $100,000,- 
000 to meet in full the religious and missionary obligations of 
the denomination for the next five years was adopted; the 
Board of Promotion, which alone could make possible such a 
tremendous advance, was appointed, and we as Baptists started 
upon a new period in our history. 


The wisdom of our new organization has already dem. 
strated itself. In the first year of its existence it has produc 
a deep impression upon the entire denomination; has quicke 
the spiritual life of all those churches that have risen in a rj 
spirit of sacrificial devotion to achieve its high aims; |} 
touched young lives with a new enthusiasm for Christia 
service; and has done that thing which, after all, is the Es 
stone of loyalty to Christ—has caused us to pour out our mon 
as never before in his service. 

The achievement of last year was wonderful, and we Dol 
not allow ourselves a moment of discouragement because 
did not in the first year of our great effort reach the ant 
hundred million dollars; but neither should we allow oursely 1 
a Moment of self-satisfaction until the whole sum is Al 
Not more than half of our churches have undertaken the wo 
as yet. In nearly 2000 of these churches the average of int 
vidual giving has reached a point more than six times wh 
it ever was before. What half of our churches have done, t 
other half can do. We women, scattered through the chien 
as we are, and accustomed to securing the money allotted ) 
us, can be of the greatest help, particularly in this second m} 
of our race. The supreme importance of completing the ta) 
lies in the fact that the Inoney so far given is sufficient or? 
to carry the work of our several societies and boards, sta) 
conventions, schools and colleges along till 1924 at about thi 
present state of development, But when we accepted 4 


challenge at Denver eighteen months ago, it was with the fi 
purpose of expanding our work in all directions to meet t} 
great new needs that have arisen in our day. Those nee) 
are even more real and, pressing today than they were wh 
we set out. We must neither lower our aim nor fail to realli 
it. All opportunities for growth or expansion lie in that for) 
million dollars still to be raised. 
I am sure you will be interested to know how careful 
the income from pledges due this year is being used by t 
various agencies of the denomination. Of course some adju/ 
ing had to be done, since we had for this year’s business ti 
proper function of the income from $60,000,000 rather thi 
from $100,000,000. A committee was appointed at Buffalo who) 
duty it was to adjust the expenditures of the various societi¢« 
boards, state conventions and denominational schools and ce 
leges for the present year to the amount of money which wou 
be paid in during the year upon the New World Moveme 
pledges. This committee met the various denomination 
agencies in three groups: (1) the five great societies, (2) t) 
state convention and city mission secretaries, and (3) the re 
resentatives of our Baptist schools and colleges. To eal 
group several hours were devoted, while each individual of t) 
group presented the needs of society, convention or school fi 
the coming year. After all this careful study it was possi 
for the committee to allow each denominational agency a Wor. 
ing budget for the year, with a small amount for very el 
4 


sary advance work in some cases. This money is now bei 
paid to our various agencies in exact accordance with the ¢ 
vision made by this committee. Meanwhile the General Boal 
of Promotion is practising every possible economy in its gre 
work, and we are coming through the year in a sound busine’ 
manner. 
Of course no new great plan can ever be put into oper 
tion without the existing order being changed to some exte 
In another letter I shall try to show the modifications whi 
must be made in our woman’s work in order that it may he 
a storng factor in the great new life of the denominatio 
Meanwhile let us thank God for the wide, inspiring vision whit 
we have had in the Survey, and for our splendid new agence 
the General Board of Promotion, with its wise and safe al 
able leadership. In close dependence upon God they are lea 
ing us to a new place of power and consecration, as an age 
to be greatly used of God in bringing his kingdom on eart! 


¥ 


eoember ll, 1920 
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Secret of the Bolsheviki Sree 


| In this article much light is thrown upon the attitude of the 


government. 


common people in Russia towards Bolshevism and the soviet 
Mr. Strzelec writes out of personal experience 


BY K. W. STRZELEC 


July 15, 1920, I spent much time near the battleline 
southeast and northwest of Warsaw. In some regions 
occupied by the Poles, the Reds have ruled for a 
ie on two different occasions. What I write here is the im- 
‘ssion made upon me by the stories which I heard from large 
fabers of Russian and Polish farmers. 

In the region about Minsk and Rovno the farmers are 
be than 60 per cent Russian, and they seem to be more in 
upathy with the soviet than with the Poles. This is due to 
fact that the Poles have restored the large estates which 
} Bolsheviki divided among the farmers. The Polish farmers 
‘m to have solid confidence in the justice of the government. 
The new political parties which claim power over parts 
(he former Russian empire speak about the sympathy of the 
ishiks toward the re- 
‘ective new  govern- 
fats; but the farmers 
| not really care for 
1 of the Ukranian, 
)ite Russian or other 
) the new forms of 
ivwernment. The 
‘mer’s mind is mixed 
} with all-Russian 
yernment just as the 
-ssian empire is 
1ced with the history 
Ukrania and White 
‘sia. The farmer is 
‘dy to give his sup- 
jt to any govern- 
int which will estab- 
‘1 peace and order, 
vided that the gov- 
‘ment in question 
il (1) grant to them 
i land divided among 
| «farmers by the 
ished. (2) acknowledge the act by which the Reds have 


) URING my journeys in Poland from Dec. 1, 1919, to 


Poles. On his left is Mr. Strzelec. 


‘ished national and private debts; (3) keep the church 
ided from the state. This last, I fancy, is because the 
Jasts were classed among the real estate holders and have 
lected their religious work. The people believe that the 
Jests will do better when depending upon their religious work 
\| their parishioners. The mushiks believe that the soviet 
, ernment is wrong in banishing religion from the public 
sools. They are out of sympathy with communism and do 
) believe the present order will stand. 

| The common people expected that the generals opposed 
- the Bolsheviki would come and give them good government 
4iland. Instead these leaders have restored the large estates 
1 the state church was reéstablished in the region taken 
fm the Reds. This action has turned the sympathy of the 
immer to the side of the soviet government, The people say, 
‘is very hard to make choice between Satan and the Devil.” 
Before the war the workers and the farmers knew nothing 
‘out the Russian national debt. The Bolsheviki have made 
i we, debt story ten times larger than the facts war- 
it, and use it as a political slogan against the powers which 
‘use to recognize their government. The tragic defeat of 
: anti-Bolshevist armies in Siberia, South Russia and Ukrania 
ms to be due to the sentiment against foreign claims and 
308 regarding the land question. 

| Everybody is ready to die fighting. They say, “Those who 
i¢ themselves to the allies are trying to snatch from the 
Ssian farmer and worker the last piece of bread by making 


ARE THEY BOLSHEVIKI? 


These people are White Ruthenian and Polish Baptists in the city of Minsk, 
whose administration has been changed five times since 1917. 
in the center is Rev. D. Maley, inspector of White Ruthenian public schools and 
pastor-at-large among White Ruthenians living in the provinces occupied by 


him and his posterity pay the huge debt contracted by rich 
rulers.” The farmers have received careful Bolshevistic in- 
structions on that subject. The longing for a better govern- 
ment is general. The farmers believe that the Bolsheviki are 
not able to give them a kupsha (a guaranteed deed) for the 
land which they would like to have as their private possession. 
They abhor the thought of communism and want to own the 
land on which they work, but they are in terror as they think 
of a government which will take the land from them and force 
them to pay the enormous national debt. 

I fancy that some monarchical agitation is alive among 
the mushiks. They pray in secret for the czar and believe 
that only he can restore peace and order. In Ukrania I heard 
this watchword: “Rule for the czar and the land for the farm- 
ers.” But the new czar for whom they long is an ideal ruler. 
He will give them the 
land and repudiate the 
national debt just as 
the Bolsheviki promise 
to do. 

As is generally 
known, the Bolsheviki 
have imprisoned all the 
prominent priests and 
have killed many of 
them. Upon the Krem- 
lin, a Russian national 
sanctuary in Moscow, 
they have cut into the 
walls with a _ chisel, 
“Religion is the opium 
of the people.” They 
have voted millions 
each year to fight this 
“opium.” But in fight- 
ing it they have dis- 
covered that even Bol- 
shevism prospers  bet- 
ter when people are 
free to practice their religion; consequently they have released 
the imprisoned priests. Patriarch Nicon has been freed and by 
his proclamation against “the Polish invention” has tried to in- 
spire the people to enter upon a religious war against Rome, 
menacing the Russian orthodox church. Archbishop Beniamin, 
very popular among the workers, has succeeded in organizing 
many religious societies for the purpose of fighting atheism and 
to protect the holy faith. People of various religious faiths— 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Jewish and Mohammedan—are 
uniting to protect their common faith in God against atheistic 
government. 

But the free denominations are satisfied. One Baptist said 
to me, “We have been always independent from government, 
always persecuted. Changes in government do not affect our 
religion. But we are destined—if the Lord will not come in 
our time—to influence the government for good. Atheism is 
less dangerous for religion than a corrupt church and super- 
stitious practices in the name of Christ.” One Ukranian Bap- 
tist, explaining the Bolsheviki, with the help of the Bible, read 
to me Rey. 17:11-16, arguing that “the whore symbolizes the 
state church. The beast is politics which will turn all the 
world to Bolshevism. The horns will hate the whore and 
make her desolate and naked, eat her flesh and burn her with 
fire, destroying entirely the state church.” One Russian sec- 
tarian talked to me for a long time trying to show that the 
Russian soviet gives the most religious freédom of any govern- 
ment in the world, When he saw that I was slow to believe it, 

(Continued on page 1549) 


The man sitting 
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Another Reason for Obtaining the $100,000,000 


THE BAPim 


Swatow Academy is one of the many institutions whose work and whose 


future depend on the completion of the fund. 


It is doing its share 


| 
to further the kingdom of God throughout the world. Let us do ours! | 


tent in South China today that Swatow Academy at its 

recent opening was overcrowded with applicants. “More 

buildings! More equipment!” is the cry, in order to keep 
pace with the rapidly increasing numbers seeking admission 
to the Christian schools. According to a cable just received, 
this year’s registration breaks the record; accommodations are 
taxed to the utmost, and the need of a suitable administration 
building is desperate. 

With the exception of a small school at Kityang, it is the 
only Baptist academy for the six million people of South China 
who speak the Swatow dialect. Thus it holds a place of un- 
questioned importance. It represents the highest stage in the 
educational system for more than 100 churches having a total 
membership of over 5000, and in addition it aims, by setting 
an example of good management and high ideals, to compel 
the government schools to raise their standards and to do more 
actual good for the people. In view of its importance, the 
present equipment, consisting of two buildings, is sadly inade- 
quate. Patched and mended after its partial destruction by 
the earthquake in 1918, the old building is being made to an- 
swer for administrative purposes, and every available bit of 
space is used as offices, classrooms, headquarters for the Y. M. 
C. A., and dining-halls for the teaching staff. The students use 
“Stone House,” the new building, as their dormitory. Sturdily 
and compactly built of heavy gray stone, it is proof against 
white ants, typhoons and earthquakes—the three greatest de- 
structive forces in South China. According to reports, it has 
the reputation of being the finest building in that entire region. 
Although it is still new, it is already proving inadequate to 
care for the ever-increasing number of students. 

The academy is in charge of Rev. Randall T. Capen of 
Massachusets, and its success is due largely to his untiring ef- 
forts. Rev. A. H. Page, sent out by the state of Maine, is 
Mr. Capen’s right-hand man in all of the work of the school, and 
a number of splendid assistants carry on the classes in Eng- 
lish, Chinese, Bible, history and the sciences. Military drills 
and athletics are in charge of trained leaders, the sports being 
open to all students. The school compound is situated on a 
rocky prominence at Kakchieh, about one mile across the chan- 
nel from Swatow: near enough the city to enjoy its advan- 
tages, and yet far enough removed from its temptations so that 
the interest of the student body is centered at the school. Oc- 
casional passes are issued by Mr, Capen allowing the boys to 
go to Swatow on trips, but for the most part their time is spent 
cn. the academy grounds. i 

The students are from the higher primary schools, both 
government and mission, and are members of Christian and 
non-Christian families. In 1918 they numbered 145, the fol- 
lowing year 150, and this year the enrolment reached 180. The 
graduates are making splendid records in business and pro- 
fessional life, and the demand for them has always been far 
larger than the supply. Of the first thirty-nine to win the 
Ciploma of the academy, seventeen are now teaching, five of 
them having had study beyond that given at the academy; 
fifteen are completing courses of further study, eleven having 
been teaching between-times; two are mission doctors; two are 
in business; one is in military work; and one has become a 
mission builder and was of great help to Mr. Page during the 
building of “Stone House.” One student died while doing grad- 
uate work. Of those graduated in June, 1919, one is in busi- 
ness, seven are teachers, and seven have either begun ad- 
vanced study courses or are about to do so. Seven members 
of the class are in mission work in some capacity. It is in- 
teresting to note that of the total graduates all but three today 
are Christians, the majority having been non-Christian on en- 
tering the school. With actual results proving the worth of 
the work, it is small wonder that Mr. Capen and Mr. Page are 
anxious to see it go forward. The aim to turn out leaders who 


Tee: in education is being stimulated to such an ex- 


the ability to carry the message to others is being realized, 
Swatow is standing as an example of democracy as embo 
in Christianity—democracy for country and democracy for ( 

The following story, as told by Mr, Capen, illustrates | 
spirit of the school: “At one of our evening testimony m} 
ings one of the junior boys, the leading athlete of the sch: 
rose and said: ‘When I came to the academy I did not want 
know of Christianity.. I hated it! But when I had read ; 
Chinese classics to the end I learned only of improving my) 
and of striving to be the perfect man. In Christianity alor 
have read and learned of helping others. So I am a Chris) 
now, because with God’s spirit I want to help my people and } 
country.’ ” 

Thus is the spirit of true democracy and of Chris, 
service being spread through South China by our own Sway) 
Academy. Shall this growing institution for good fail now, 
cause of the lack of necessary working equipment, to meas 
up to the expectations of those whose interest it has enc) 
aged and stimulated? It is for American Baptists to ans 
and it is our measure of support that is to decide the i 

1 
4 
| 


shall have the Christlike purpose in their hearts and i 


Czecho-Slovak Orphans 


By VACLAV KRALICEK 


T the outbreak of the great war in 1914, the Cze 

Slovak nation felt that the hour of deliverance fn 

under the tyrannical yoke of the Hapsburgs had coe 

The people at once revolted against the Austrian | 
pire. Men and women who stayed at home refused to do tf 
thing for the Austrian government. Soldiers at the fin 
sought the opportunity of deserting the Austrian lines 1 
joining the allied forces. More than 250,000 Czechoslovak 
diers became prisoners of war in Russia, Serbia, Italy x 
France. They did not leave their lines with the idea a 
maining inactive in the prisoners’ camps, but with the in 
tion of organizing themselves into Czecho-Slovak regim 
and fighting with the allies, for their cause and for the fie 
dom of the Czecho-Slovak nation. The world now knows0 


their firmness and bravery in Siberia, France and Italy yi 


scember 11, 1920 


Among the soldiers were hundreds of our brethren, mem- 
, of our Baptist churches in CzechoSlovakia, The great 
came to an end; the victory was gained. Soldiers were 
ing home. Many of our sisters in the Baptist churches 
e were waiting for their husbands to return. But, alas, 
r loved ones were among those who were never to return, 
who had fought and died for the allied cause and the free- 
_of their country. 

Hundreds of widows and orphans are left in our churches 
Ywecho-Slovakia. The churches are stricken with poverty 
are unable to care for them all. They asked for help from 
Q@zecho-Slovak churches in American. Our brethern here 
yonded readily and collected $4700 for this purpose. We 
glad when our English brethren came to our aid and col- 
‘ed several hundred dollars for this cause. 
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I spent several months in Czecho-Slovakia last year and 
visited many of these widows and orphans. Many of the cases 
were pitiful. Mr. Trlica, a Baptist missionary in Moravia, was 
killed at the Russian front. His wife died soon after of grief 
and poverty and left four children. These children, as well 
as others, were all clothed by members of the First Bohemian 
Baptist Church of Chicago. I was overjoyed to be able to help 
these many suffering widows and children. 

After distributing the fund, I organized a committee with 
the purpose of securing the name and description of every 
orphan in our Baptist churches in Czecho-Slovakia. This com- 
mittee also distributes funds which we collect here. 

I wish to express my sincere gratitude to those English- 
speaking brethren and sisters who have so willingly helped 
this noble cause. 


| Letters to the Folks at Home 


; Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Oct. 23, 1920. 
: Y dear Folks: 

I have just returned from a three-day visit to 

the interior, and, believe me, it was a real initiation. 

We started out on our mules early in the morn- 
'and for about fifteen miles we had a splendid automobile 
lt to follow. After that we were obliged to follow a narrow 
etrail, winding across plains, through jungles, forest and 
ey, over mountains and across rivers. Altogether, in our 
‘s journey, we forded four rivers—some of them high enough 
orce us to take our feet from the stirrups and raise them 
+ the ears of the mule. 
‘As a rule, on average trails a good mule will cover about 
ive leagues in a day, though few people travel more than 
it leagues a day unless they are in a hurry, We covered 
‘ve the first day and fifteen the last, so we did fairly well. 
‘The part of the country we traversed was really of too 
4 an altitude for us to see much tropical vegetation of the 
| that is so common on the coast. Of course there were 
inevitable buzzards, the cockatoos and parrots and a few 
2 humming birds. On the whole, our journey was very un- 
itful. As we neared the end of the trip, the trail grew 
‘ rough, so we were compelled to get off the mules and 
le them ahead while we walked behind. 
‘In the fifty-five miles that we journeyed to reach our des- 
ition we passed only two towns—which shows how thinly 
‘population is scattered. These two towns were quite pretty, 
Iam told they were typical. In the center of the town is 
ge square covered with grass. In the center of the square 
ae church, with a large wooden cross about fifty yards on 
er side of it. On Feast Days, if the priest happens to be 
»wn, the people go to one of the crosses, fall on their hands, 
again, placing their feet where their hands fell, thus ulti- 
ely reaching the church. Around this green field are all 
houses of the town, usually composed of adobe and often 
esque—from the outside. But I slept in one of the houses 
night, and how my opinion changed! You may judge how 
It for yourself, if you will. I strung my hammock across 
of the two rooms of the house. The house had no win- 
8, but two doors. These doors were closed as soon as the 
ily retired, leaving no space for air to come in. In the 
room, sleeping, that night were—one woman, three men, 
hog, several chickens, a parrot, a macaw and a dog. Also 
he same room, but not sleeping, were countless fleas, and 
oke with bites all over my person. Without any exagger- 
nN and without any desire to make by reader uncomfort- 
+ I may say that my body was practically covered with 
8, so that there was no patch of skin of more than four 
les in area that did not have several bites to its credit! 
this Was not an exceptional experience. Missionaries have 
me that it is the case invariably in Honduras for those 
are subject to this pest. Some men and women seem to 
free from this trouble, but certainly I am not so favored. 
» only solution for me is a camping equipment that will 


A Visit to the Interior 


COUNTRY HOUSE, HONDURAS 


leave me independent of native hospitality. These people are 
really hospitable, for their houses are open to any passing 
traveler without charge except for pasture for his mules and 
food for himself. But though their hospitality is so free, it is 
not always welcome. 

After two nights like this, I was ready to return home. The 
native food, consisting of beans and tortillas—a kind of corn 
pancake—was quite palatable for the short trip, but I arrived 
home at Tegucigalpa feeling that I never wanted to see an- 
other tortilla as long as I live! JI made what is considered 
quite a long trip on my last day. I traveled almost fifty miles, 
all on mule-back, starting out at five in the morning and not 
getting off my mule for lunch, but eating on mule-back. In 
this way I reached home by 5:30 that night. And truly I felt 
that there is nothing like ‘Home Swet Home?” after all. 

LANCE A. MANTLE. 


Secret of the Bolsheviki Strength 
(Continued from page 1547) 


he produced a document written in Smolinsk on June 30, 1919. 
It convinced me that this man was released from military 
service on account of his objection to war. Later I saw other 
documents of this kind, some of them in the possession of 
Russian Baptists. Mr. Drozd (who is holding the child in the 
picture) was also freed from military service because he be- 
lieves that it is a mortal sin to go to war. Documents show that 
the soviet government adopted this favorable law towards con- 
scientious objectors on Jan. 4, 1919, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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General Board of Promotion Annual Meeting 
Minneapolis, November 30—-December 2 


HE annual meeting of the board, which brings together 

representatives from all the coéperating and affiliated or- 
ganizations of the Northern Baptist Convention, was marked 
by thoughtful discussion and by keen debate on matters of 
national policy. But it was a meeting marked also by a 
spirit of prayer and devotion. The men present knew that the 
New World Movement was born in prayer and the vision which 
comes with prayer; they believed that its policies were shaped 
by men under the guidance of the Holy Spirit; and they were 
determined to continue it and to bring it to completion in that 
same spirit, to saturate it with the same sense of God and of 
devotion to his will and service. 

_The meeting of the board was preceded by meetings of the 
administrative and sub-committees, especially by meetings of 
the finance and adjustment committees. The state secretaries 
were also in almost continuous session for a number of days. 
During the board meeting also committees were always at work, 
and a vast mass of detailed work was accomplished, the re- 
sults of which will appear in due time. The intention in the 
present report is to give, not such details, but rather some of 
the high lights of this significant meeting. 

The first year of the New World Movement ended on May 1. 
A careful comparison of the six months since that time shows 
that there has been a decided increase in this year’s offerings 
over those of the same period last year. Figures showing this 
will later be published. 

The first $1,000,000, $900,000 of which came from special con- 
tributions, of the obligations of the Baptists of the North 
towards the Interchurch World Movement has been paid in 
full. Plans were made looking to the payment in full of the 
balance of our underwritings by Jan. 1. This is possible only 
through the generous codperation of our great missionary 
societies. 

The board decided to have its own affairs, including 
methods and salaries, investigated by an able and impartial 
committee.. The following resolution indicates this desire: 

Whereas the General Board of Promotion has now been in exist- 
ence for a year and a half and 

Whereas it is desirable, upon the experience of the board thus 
far, to discover and adopt any changes in the methods or instru- 
mentalities by which the work of the board is done which will 
contribute to its effectiveness, therefore, 

Be it resolved: that the chairman of the board be authorized to 
appoint a committee of three, himself and two others, which com- 
mittee shall appoint a committee of seven who shall consider the 
whole matter and make to the board such recommendations, if any, 
as to them shall seem desirable. 

This committee of seven was later appointed as follows: 
BK. H. Rhoades, Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, Mrs. G. C. Moor, F. E. 
Taylor, EH. A. Hanley, C. S. Shank, and C. E. Clough. 

Denominational journals had consideration, and action was 
taken regarding both Missions and Tur Baprrer. It was voted 
that Missions shall be published by the General Board of Pro- 
motion; that it shall be retained as a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to missionary objects; that there shall be a committee 
for its affairs consisting of one member from each of the so- 
cieties and that the force actually in charge shall consist of 
an editor, an associate editor and a business manager. 

A special committee of the administrative committee, ap- 
pointed at Winona Lake, reported for Tur Barrist that it 
appears that the paper will come to the end of the fiscal year 
without exceeding the budget appropriation of $25,000 indicated 
by the convention at Buffalo, and made the following recom- 
mendations concerning the future policy of the paper: 

1. That the administrative committee establish a commit- 
tee on publication of THE Baptist composed of five members, 
two of whom shall be women, a majority of which committee 
shall be easily accessible at Chicago. 

2. This committee shall hold regular meetings with the 
editorial staff of THr Baptist for consultation and decision of 
business and editorial policies within the limits of the budget 
and policies indicated by the administrative committee. 

3. That this committee consist at present of Rev. J. M. 
Stifler, Mrs. S. C. Jennings, Mr. Wm. A. McKinney, Mr. P. R. 
Finley and Mrs. C. D. Eulette. 


> 


THE B APIS 


4. Since the intent in founding the paper was to ere 
a channel of information to our entire constituency, and. 
must to attain that goal have a circulation of 100,000, the pay 
must be made more popular in its policy. It should be x 
less informing, but its pages should more fully reflect ¢ 
human goal of our great enterprise and the human versa 
pathos and adventure of our common Christian life and effo| 

5. That whatever changes are to be made in the editor 
staff be referred to the committee for recommendation to a| 
approval by the administrative committee or the office’ 
council. 

This report was adopted. | 

The Home Mission Society announced, through Secy. Whi, 
that after eighty-eight years it is now transferring to the st 
conventions control of certain missionary work in these stat, 
such, for instance, as work.among the Scandinavians, and. 
reducing its budget by $75,000 accordingly. 

Mr. Shull announced that the finance committee of t 
convention hopes and expects to be more than a rubber stan 
Its intention is to help in the raising of the balance of ¢ 
hundred million. There is therefore to be called soon a me 
ing of 100 leading laymen to consider plans. It is hes 
that such men can reach 2000 or 3000 laymen and get tha 
solidiy and helpfully behind the movement. 

The board approved for recommendation to the fina: 
committee of the convention the following budget of expen. 
tures for the year 1921-22. Foreign Mission Society, $2,178,2§ 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, $669,769; Home Missi 
Society, $1,319,887; Woman’s Home Mission Society, $483.4( 
Publication Society, $327,417; Ministers and Missionar: 
Benefit Board, $541,100; Board of Education, $200,000; B. | 
P, U., $15,000; Northern Baptist Convention, $35,900; thir 
four state conventions, $1,403,577; ten city mission societi 
$518,943; schools and colleges, $2,715,582; Interchurch Wo! 
Movement, $1,600,000; foreign-speaking bodies, $45,629; adju 
ments $758,585; Board of Promotion, $716,920. This latter ite 
includes $449,200 for administrative expenses, $50,000 for T 
Baptist and Missions, and $217,000 for the General aan 
share in the expense of the state boards. 

One of the most important items on the program was 
presentation by Dr. Aitchison of an outline of the New 2 
Movement program to May 1, 1921. This was referred to 
committee and finally adopted with some changes. The ite’ 
briefly are as follows. * 

1. A monthly tabulated statement in THe Baptist al 
Watchman-Examiner by states of the financial condition of t 
New World Movement. 

2. Publication of the same information by state bulletis 
either monthly or quarterly. 

3. A full monthly statement in Missions of receipts. 

4. Three or four pages monthly in Missions, and sul 
material as can be made available for the denominatior 
weeklies, featuring what is being accomplished by the mo~ 
ment. 

5. Encourage churches that have not done so to organ! 
along the line of the family group plan or some similar fon 
of organization. ie 

6. A special holiday offering for relief in Europe, th 
to be counted on the $100,000,000 fund. 7] 

7. Week of Prayer, from Jan. 2 to 9. 7 

8. Special regional missionary conferences in all pa 
of the country, from Jan. 10 to April 1. | 

9. Stewardship Period, from Jan. 23 to Feb. 20. " 

10. Observe the week before Faster for the quickening | 
the spiritual life. > | 

11. Special million-dollar Easter thank-offering _ tt 
children of the world. | 

12. Observe April 3-24 as “On to Victory Period.” a 

13. April 24-May 1, anniversary week, in which 
tempt should be made to bring all pledges up to date. 

This program should be much in the hearts of our . 4 

Various significant addresses will receive mention in t 
next number of THe Baptist. 


5 


seember 11, 1920 


lutline of New World Movement Program to May | 


“BRST: Beginning Dec. 1, 1920, make a tabulated state- 
, ment monthly in Tue Baptist and the -Watchman- 

Examiner, arranging the states in the order of the per- 

centage of the amount subscribed on their allotments in 
list and in the order of the percentage of the amount paid 
ubscription due to date in the other list. Include in credit 
yayments, receipts from all sources which apply on the one 
dred million dollar fund exclusive of income on matured 
uities, legacies and invested funds, giving in each case the 
ywing information: 


‘On subscriptions: a. Total amount allotted to state. b. Amount 


scribed to date. c. Per cent of allotment subscribed to date. 

On payments: a. Amount due on pledges to date. b. Amount 
_ on pledges to date. c. Percentage paid on amount due on 
ges to date. 
2. Suggest that state bulletins publish monthly (or quar- 
y) a similar set of facts regarding the associations in each 
e, using every effort to place a copy of the bulletin in 
ry Baptist home in the state. In case a bulletin is not pub- 
ed in the state, the General Board of Promotion requests 
this information be distributed by other means. 


3. Publish monthly statement in Missions showing: 


\s Operating budget for each national organization, grouping 
sols under the Board of Education, and all state conventions and 
mission societies under one heading. hb. Receipts from churches. 
day schools, young peopile’s societies, ete., to date. ec. Receipts 
4 individuals to date. d. Receipts from other sources to date. 
jotal receipts to date. f. Balance needed on this year’s budget. 
teceipts for same period last year. h. Excess in receipts over last 
* i. Decrease in receipts over last year. 


4. Through our publicity department devote three or four 
25 in Missions each month to featuring what is being ac- 
‘plished by the New World Movement funds, similar infor- 
ion to be furnished other denominational papers. 

Note: This material to be so presented that local missionary 
‘mittees, Sunday schools, young people’s societies or family group 
hnizations can use it each month in special meetings devoted 
"The Progress of the New World Movement.’’ Minute men and 
aen should use this material for their messages each week. 
‘ra copies of such pages from Missions are to be printed for wide 
ulation. 

5. Directors of promotion encourage churches that have 
‘already done so to organize along the line of the family 
up plan or some similar form of organization for such 
nite objectives as the following: 

a. Codperatiom with the pastor for the promotion of the entire 
| church program. b. Social fellowship in the local church. c. 
cial prayer groups for spiritual quickening locally and throughout 
world. d. Promotion of evangelistic program of the local church. 
jtudy and application of stewardship principles. f. Use of infor- 
tion concerning ‘‘The Progress of the New World Movement. 

Sompletion of canvass for pledges for their entire New World 
yvement quota at the earliest possible date. 

6. Special Christmas offering for relief in Europe, Dec. 26, 
). A brief leaflet telling of the needs in Europe will be 
ilable for wide circulation. Our people are asked to help 
% these needs by making Christmas gifts in the name of 
‘ist. Such gifts will be counted on the one hundred million 
ar fund and expended under the supervision of the Amer- 
1 Baptist Foreign Mission Society through its representa- 
’s in Europe. Schools which have planned to take an of- 
ing at Christmas time for Near ‘Kast Relief will not be re- 
ded as out of accord with the denominational progress. 
2 offering for relief in Europe could be taken by such schools 
3ome other convenient time, and likewise schools which take 
ir offering for relief in Europe at Christmas time are urged 
make their contributions to Near East Relief at some other 
iod. 


7. Week of Prayer—Jan. 2-9, 1921. In connection with the 
ervance of the Week of Prayer as recommended by the 
leral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, we urge 
cial prayer for the development of a new sense of com- 
nion with God, and for the full participation of our Baptist 
ireches in the whole program of the kingdom of God. This 
ls for a fresh statement of all the goals of the New World 
vement of the Northern Baptist Convention, including a 
t spiritual life, aggressive evangelism and the consecra- 
4 of our resources in men and money to enable Northern 
tists to achieve our New World Movement goals. 


» 


8. Special regional missionary conferences—Jan, 10-April 
1, 192K 


a. Request all Baptist ministers conferences and social unions 
throughout the country to devote one session to a special New World 
Movement program. 

b. Urge local churches to devote one week in January or Feb- 
ruary to special New World Movement programs, securing speakers 
—missionaries, pastors or laymen—from adjoining churches. 

c. Hold a series of two-day regional missionary conferences 
throughout the country. Ask the codperating societies to assist by 
furnishing their secretarial staff and their best missionary speakers 
for conferences to be held in cities to be agreed upon after con- 
ference with state directors of promotion. 

d. The secretaries, missionaries, women and laymen, traveling 
over the country to attend these conferences, should specialize on 
(1) the spiritual life; (2) the needs of mission fields as set forth in 
the survey; (3) the presentation of special items of missionary work 
for the support of individuals or churches (see Hand Book of Spe- 
cific); (4) the appeal of our New World Movement to our churches, 
and (5) the advantage of visualizing the missionary appeal through 
the use of the stereopticon. 

e. A series of ‘‘kingdom rallies’’ to be held, where desirable, in 
associations, the number and place to be determined by the state 
boards of promotion. This program should cover discussions of 
evangelism, women’s work, state and world-wide missions, with an 
appeal for the enlistment of life and possessions, at the same time 
showing the relation of these activities to the New World Movement. 


9. Stewardship Period—Jan, 23-Feb. 20, 1921. This is the 
Stewardship Period upon which all the denominations have 
united. Special program for Bible schools (opening exercises) 
have been provided for the five Sundays of this period. We 
urge the organization of groups in every church to study the 
principles of stewardship and the relation of these principles 
to world-wide missions. The period to culminate in the enrol- 
ment of Christian stewards. Aim: “A League of Christian 
Stewards in Every Church.” ; 


10. Week preceding Easter—Quickening of Spiritual life 
—March 20-27, 1921. The week leading to: Haster brings 
vividly to our thought the suffering Saviour and the living, 
victorious Lord. Full use should be made of this opportunity 
to emphasize the spiritual truths and facts which underly all 
our work and provide our inspiration. It is the most favorable 
time to promote the evangelistic objective of our movement. 


11. Special million-dollar Easter thank offering—March 27, 
1921. ‘From the Baptists of America for the children: of the 
world.” This million-dollar thank offering should be in addi- 
tion to all pledges and cash payments previously made to the 
New World Movement. This thank-offering will apply on the 
hundred million dollar fund. 


12. On to victory—April 3-24, 1921. Organize our work 
so as to secure in every church the subscriptions needed to 
complete the quota of the hundred million dollar fund. 


_ a4. Campaign in each state to be under the direction of the state 
director of promotion. 


b. State plans for achieving success to be carried to the local 
church through associational units. 


ce. Make use of national and state field workers, missionaries, 


pastors, laymen and women to reach churches which have not raised 
their quota. 


d. During this period (1) secure the renewal of annual pledges; 
(2) secure subscriptions from new members received during the 
year, and from any others who have not made their subscriptions; 
(3) secure larger pledges from those who, because of special bless- 
ings, are able to increase their subscriptions; (4. secure individual 
gifts for special objects (using the Hand Book on Specifics). 

Note: We have not attempted to outline in detail the plans of 
organization called for in the above. ‘These plans of necessity will 
differ in various states. The underlying principle, however, which 
we believe is applicable to all states, is that the only hope of attain- 
ing success in our New World Movement is through personal con- 
tact with local churches, 


13. Anniversary Week—April 24-May 1, 1921. During this 
period put forth special effort to show the needs of all our 
organizations for funds with which to finance their New World 
Movement Programs. 


1. Bring the payment of all pledges up to date. 


2. Secure from churches which have not up to this date made 
written pledges toward the New World Movement, special cash 
offerings equivalent to one-fourth of their original quotas. 

Note 1: To this end we should distribute our field force, secre- 
taries, missionaries, pastors, laymen and women, during this week 
so that every church which has not previously raised its quota is 
reached by a_ personal messenger able to present the spirit and 
appeal of the New World Movement. 

Note 2: It may be necessary in many cases to afford these 
churches the privilege of designating their gifts to some specific 
object within the budget. In general, however, it would be far bet- 
ter to have all churches contribute to all the objects included in the 
budget of the New World Movement. 
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Whor Who Among Boptivty — 


FRANK S. FOSDICK 


Bee adolescence is undoubtedly the 
critical as well as the _ strategic 
period in life for the molding of char- 
acter and the determining of destiny. 
How imperative it is, therefore, that the 
young people of the nation during this 
formative period should be under the 
influence of men and women of irre- 
proachable character and ideals. For 
nearly twenty-five years Prof, Frank S. 
Fosdick of Buffalo, N. Y., as principal of 
the Masten Park High School has had 
the responsibility of guiding the stream 
of young American life into channels of 
noble purpose and high ideals. Under 
his able administration there has been 
developed an institution which because 
of its efficient faculty and superb equip- 
ment has come to be known far and wide 
as one of the outstanding high schools 
in America. From that school thousands 
of graduates have gone forth, widely 
scattered today, many of whom are 
occupying positions of importance in all 
walks of life, and all of whom cherish 
the memory of a beloved principal and 
are grateful for his inspiring influence 
and example. 

Prof. Fosdick was born and educated 
in Buffalo. His college course was taken 
at the University of Rochester, where he 
received both the B. A. and the M, A. 
degrees. Princeton University also con- 
ferred upon him the honorary M. A. de- 
gree. His entire career as an educator 
has been spent in Buffalo. Here he has 
also taken an active interest in the af- 
fairs of the denomination. He is a mem- 
ber of the Delaware Avenue Church and 
for many years has been _ identified 
with the Buffalo Baptist Union. He was 
chairman of the Buffalo committee of ar- 
rangements for the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

Prof. Fosdick is a man of modest and 
unassuming disposition in whose person- 
ality there are blended to a delightful 
degree the qualities of gra- 
ciousness and virility. One of 
his favorite mottoes is that 
works and not words should 
speak. This may well be ap- 
Plied to himself, for the work 
he has done in inculcating in 
the lives of his hosts of grad- 
uates those high ideals exem- 
plified in his own life speaks 
so eloquently as to make words 
unnecessary. The influence of 
a man is often best seen in the 
lives of his children, and in 
this case the careers of his 
two sons bear commanding 
testimony to the character and 
service of the father. Not 
often is a father permitted to 
give to the world such ‘con- 
spicuously useful sons. 


A Review of Contemporary 
Denominational Biography 
By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


FRANK S. FOSDICK 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


HREE thousand people in the Munici- 

pal Auditorium in Denver, Col., 
heard a sermon which they will long 
remember as one of the great sermons 
in the history of preaching. The occa- 
sion was the annual meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in - May, 
1919, and the preacher was Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick of New York. That 
sermon, with its tremendous theme, its 
originality in treatment, its rhetorical 
excellence and its spiritual earnestness, 
is typical of all Dr. Fosdick’s preaching. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK RAYMOND BLAINE FOSDICK 


; ; 


Dr. Fosdick was born in Buffalo, N, | 
and educated in the Buffalo schools, | 
Colgate University and at Union Th 
logical Seminary. Upon his graduati 
from the latter in 1904, he became D 
tor of the First Church of Montclair, | 
J., and for eleven years served this 
fluential church with remarkable succe! 
During this pastorate the church bu 
its present commodious and attracti! 
house of worship. It would be inter 
ing to know how many pastorle 
churches during these years looked wi 
envious eyes at the Montclair A a 
and sought to lure away its popular a 
brilliant preacher. In 1915 he resign| 
this pastorate in order to accept the p: 
fessorship of practical theology at Uni 
Seminary. Since 1908 he had been se: 
ing as instructor in homiletics in ad 
tion to carrying on the work of his Di. 
torate. For this position at the se. 
inary his unique gifts and ability as w! 
as his wide experience abundantly oy 
him. 

Dr. Fosdick is a most acceptal 
preacher at colleges and student gath 
ings each year, preaching at Yale, H 
vard, Vassar, Chicago and other leadi 
universities. Few men have succeed 
aS well as he has in presenting t 
claims of Christ to the student gene: 
tion. Possibly this success accoul; 
somewhat for the value of his service } 
the war. During that trying "aed 


1918 when the tide of war in favor 
the allies seemed at low ebb, he sp 
several months in France oa 
thousands of men, and in this way hel 
to maintain the morale of the all 
armies. 

He is also a man of remarkable lit 
ary achievement. Doubtless most B 
tists are familiar with his marvelc 
books, “The Manhood of the Maste’ 
“The Meaning of Prayer,” “The Me 
ing of Faith,” and others. 


of Christians everywhere thi 
books have brought a reviy 
spirituality, a renewed de» 
tional life and a refreshing 
rich interpretation of some 
the great truths of the 
tian faith. 


RAYMOND B. FOSDICK. 


The public life of Raymol 
Blaine Fosdick covers a per: 
of less than twelve years, @ 
yet into that brief space f 
time has been crowded a 
of service such as 
ordinarily be expected duri) 
the course of a quarter of 
century. This member of 
Fosdick family was also 
in Buffalo, N. Y. After I 

(Continued on page 1554) 
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THAT MIDDLE GROUND 


iis writer desires to thank the edi- 
of THe Baptist for holding us all 
lose to the great middle ground in 
this Open Forum discussion. There 
‘two wide extremes. There is a 
Ja and a Charybdis in theology as 
‘asin mythology. One extremist has 
. pushing mighty close to the “rock” 
oubt of any sure, safe, sufficient in- 
ation in God’s Word. Another class 
/been steering too near the misty 
‘Ipool of exagerated interpretation of 
hecy, equally dangerous. 
it it is safe to say that at least 90 
cent of the Baptists of America are 
moved by either of these extremists. 
7 go right on, still singing, calmly 
ing: 
fow firm a foundation, ye saints of 
the Lord, 
laid for your faith in his excellent 
| Word.” 


a they fly back, as did George Keith 
hat precious old hymn, to Isa. 41:10, 
‘take all the five clauses in the verse 
absolute faith. 

le beauty of the sacred scriptures is 
he simplicity and clearness of utter- 
- upon the great first principles of 
ation and service. A child can un- 
and the fundamental statements. 
’ talk so much about mere personal 
rpretation? 


; 
| 


‘metic. Who thinks about it being 
ere matter of interpretation as to 
t we mean by the certainty of the 
‘iplication table? 
| much of the discussion that has 
| going on, one careful reader keeps 
king of Heb. 5:12, of both extremists: 
en for the time ye ought to be 
fers,” you have need that one teach 
{again which be “‘the first principles 
ig oracles of God.” And these words 
® us back to II Cor. 5:19-21, where 
\ a that there are five “first prin- 
8” of our ministry, to wit: Incarna- 
atonement, the Word, regeneration, 
teousness in Him. ‘These are gcat- 
1 through almost every chapter of 
New Testament. Once for all Paul 
them in their logical order. He 
rds them as clearly fundamental, as 
five rules upon which all the calcu- 
ns of mathematics rest. 
tere is nothing more beautiful than 
momers measuring the distances and 
SS of the stars in the distant heavens. 
‘when we think that it is all done 
"the certainty of the first five rules 
\ boy's arithmetic we stand amazed! 
i the mysteries of the Milky Way are 
‘ing to the persistent climber toward 
heavens! Why Because he lifts to 
lizzy heights a triangle, holding fast 
he” axioms of his school-boy arith- 


Me 


were are five fundamental rules in 
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The Open Forum 


HE editors of Tue Baptist are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 


themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—Ep1Tors. 


So the theologians may soar heaven- 
ward and bring startling new visions! 
But most of us are plodding on in the 
joyous light of sun and moon and a few 
fixed stars, leaving the wonders of the 
nebulous “Milky Way’ until called to 
the heights of heaven. Now we at best 
“know only in part,” “but then shall I 
know.” 

Give us, dear editor, more articles like 
that of last week, “The Real Presence.” 
Hold us close to the Christ now walk- 
ing by our side. ‘Then opened he their 
understanding, that they might under- 
stand the scriptures.” 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio. T. W. PoweEtu. 


A KNOCK WHICH IS A BOOST 


The other day I called upon two elderly 
friends, and the conversation ran to the 
things of interest to life-long Baptists. 
One of them was the denominational pa- 
per. These women deplored the extinc- 
tion of the paper which had been in their 
household since their childhood—and 
mine. They missed the current news, the 
household hints and the stories which 
had passed for them so many happy 
hours. 

“But,” said I, “do you not learn more of 
the denominational work at large, and 
do you not get more real Baptist news?” 
The reply was amusing. One said, “That’s 
just the trouble. There is nothing in it 
but Baptist news!” S. C. M. 


SPEAKING THE TRUTH IN HATRED 


The progressive and conservative Re- 
publican politicians called each other 
hard names in the campaign, but that is 
to be expected, for it is politics. Pro- 
gressive and conservatives Baptists are 
calling each other names, which is not 
to be expected, for this is religion, and 
the Christian religion at that. The ex- 
tremists on both sides should ask them- 
selves the question, What does the Scrip- 
ture mean when it exhorts them to 
“speak the truth in love?” Should not 
every pastor or professor who speaks the 
truth as he understands it, in hatred, be 
silenced? Are not both sides equally 
guilty in this matter, and well supplied 
with agents’ provocateurs, who seek ap- 
plause by maligning the other side and 
boasting of their liberality or conserva- 
tism? Such men do not deserve a place 
on the programs at associations or at 
state and national conventions. Any 


‘man who harps on any one minor doc- 


a 


trine of the New Testament offends the 
broad common sense of the rank and file 
of the denomination quite as much as the 
man who denies such a doctrine. His 
denial is based on his interpretation of 
Scripture, while the offense of his oppo- 
nent consists in the foolish effort to 
make the pyramid of Scripture stand on 
the apex of a single verse. 
Boston, Mass. W. W. Everts. 


MINISTERIAL CLEARING AGENCY 


As a denomination we Baptists are at 
present engaged in an active effort to in- 
crease our personnel of workers at home 
and abroad. Our enlarging program re- 
quires this, and it is naturally desirable 
from every angle that we have a larger 
and more adequately trained staff both 
of ministers and missionaries. Through 
scholarships and aid from various socie- 
ties, it is now relatively easy—possibly 
too much so—for young men to secure the 
necessary preparation. At the other end 
of the line we are making a splendid be- 
ginning toward caring for those veterans 
who have passed the peak of their active 
service. Between these two, however, 
there is a situation to which I desire to 
call attention. 

Leaving out of discussion the few score 
outstanding ministers, the problem of the 
ordinary man who desires to secure a 
new pastorate presents a tragic and dis- 
graceful situation. The great mass of 
our ministerial force never have their 
names in the denominational press, and 
when they are out of a pastorate have 
but slight means of getting in touch with 
a new church. No man of ministerial 
caliber enjoys hinting around to his 
friends that he is after a job; but unless 
he has those elsewhere who will present 
his case before some pulpit committee, 
how will connection be brought about? 
He is known in his present locality, but 
it is often wise for the pastor to move 
some distance; without some advance 
agent to plead his cause, this is almost 
impossible unless he do the even more 
humiliating and recommend himself. It 
is all very well for the great preacher 
who has always been in one pastorate to 
say that no man who hunts for a church 
ought to be in the ministry, but in prac- 
tice it is quite different. While not so 
acute, the church has its difficulties on 
the other side. There are usually a num- 
ber of candidates suggested, but often 
not of just the type sought. We as a 
denomination have no moral right to urge 
men to enter the ministry and foster 
their training only to turn them adrift 
afterwards, especially in view of the sal- 
aries involved. 

Other religious bodies take more of 
an interest in these matters than do we 
with our vaunted democracy; yet without 
sacrificing any individuality and at very 
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slight expense at least a start might be 
made. Some of the state conventions are 
at present doing a little along this line, 
but here too often results are dependent 
upon theological harmony with the offi- 
cials in control, and men from certain 
seminaries are on the blacklist. Instead 
of having this limited and haphazard sit- 
uation, might it not be well to have every 
convention keep an index of all minis- 
ters seeking pastorates and all vacant 
churches, together with the essential 
facts in each church? This list could 
be obtained by anyone concerned, and 
while jt would not settle the problem, it 
would at least effect more direct arrange- 
ments. A national clearing agency 
through the Board of Promotion would 
be still better, but whatever the method, 
something should be speedily inaugu- 
rated, for I imagine that the situation is 
more acute than most laymen realize. 
Chicago. A MINISTER’S SON. 


DR. VEDDER’S VIEW OF THE ATONE- 
MENT 


Dr. Vedder gives his views of the atone- 
ment openly and without solicitation in 
your issue of Nov. 29, and so one may ex- 
press his opinion on them as openly with- 
out trespassing on personal feelings or 
friendly relations. We esteem Dr. Vedder 
very highly for his works’ sake and are 
not unappreciative of his great contribu- 
tion to our Baptist literature. 

Dr. Vedder deals with sin in its two- 
fold aspect of relation to God and penalty. 
First, its relation to God: (a) God does 
not need to be reconciled to man; (b) God 
does not punish sin, Second: (a) Sin’s 
penalty not punitive but educative, dis- 
ciplinary, ete.; (b) penalty for sin is not 
transferable. 

It seems to me that if the first of these 
statements, (a), is true, the whole sacri- 
ficial system of the Old Testament, to- 
gether with the explanation given of it in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, has no value 
and no meaning. If (b) is true, then the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation misrep- 
resents God to us, for it begins with pun- 
ishment for sin and ends with the same. 
Unless Dr. Vedder has discovered a new 
Bible which we have not seen, something 
is wrong here. 

Dr. Vedder seems to have missed the 
mark in dealing with the penalty of sin. 
There is no doubt that penalty is some- 
times educative, disciplinary, ete., but 
this is oftener the exception than the 
rule. Neither the Bible nor nature’s laws 
support this view. Today we are suffer- 
ing from an epidemic of crime. Raymond 
Fosdick and ex-Pres. Taft are telling us 
in the newspapers that the cause of this 
epidemic of crime is the failure to punish 


criminals. If sin’s penalty is not trans- 
ferable (b), then Christ died without 
cause. Hither he bore our sins in his 


own body or he did not, No juggling of 
language can rob the sinner of the fond 
belief that Jesus Christ died for his sins 
and that because of this God is recon- 
ciled to him and he may be reconciled 
to God. 

We would like to speak more at length 
about Dr. Vedder’s views of the atone- 
ment, but we do not want to trespass on 


the editors’ space or patience. But we 
would tell the doctor in all sincerity that 
such statements as “take an immunity 
bath in the fountain filled with blood” and 
“clan ethics’—which last clause refers 
to Christ bearing our sins—act like oil 
on fire on the feelings of one who has 
read his Bible. The invention of catch 
phrases to refute sound Bible doctrines 
and statements does not enhance the doc- 
tor’s reputation for honest Christian faith. 
Altogether, the doctor’s views of the 
atonement are the views of the natural 
man and not the views of one whose 
heart is right with God. 
Glenside, Pa. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 1538) 


thousand orders were received in one 
day recently, and that one church had 
sent in its third order. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for quantity prices. 


The First Church, Goshen, Ind., Rev. 
W. H. F. Jones, pastor, has just closed 
a good meeting under the leadership of 
Evangelist George W. Taylor of Los An- 
geles, Cal., assisted by Mr. Elton M. Roth 
and Mrs. Taylor. The attendance was 
large, and a number of persons were 
converted and added to the church. The 
evangelistic party is now in a meeting 
with Rev. John De Vries of the First 
Church, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


Rev. Louis W. West of Waldoboro, Me., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the People’s Baptist Church in Bath, Me. 
A new parsonage has been purchased for 
$4,000, and Mr. West will move into it 
about Dec. 1. This is one of the largest 
churches in this section. 


Rev. R. T. Gasaway, who has been 
pastor at Mendota, IIl., for nearly three 
years, accomplishing an important and 
constructive work, has resigned to accept 
the call extended by the First Church, 
Joliet, il. He will assume his new work 
about Jan. 1. 


It is surely bad enough to be told that 
you must face an operation, but to be 
told this and know there is no money to 
pay for it is surely worse. Yet this is 
what one of our good native pastors and 
wife in Cuba are up against today. The 
wife must be operated upon immediately 
if she is to be a well woman, but her 


W. WHITLEY. 


“The Master Is Here and 
Calleth for Thee” 


HE Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society needs 
immediately: 

A kindergartner for Latin Amer- 
ica. 

A kindergartner for a Christian 
center. . 

A nurse for the day nursery at 
Dietz Memorial, Brooklyn. 

A nurse for Ellis Island. 

A “directora” for a hotel for 
university students in Porto Rico. 

Two Americanization secretaries. 

General worker among Italians. 
in New Haven. , 

Send all communications to Miss 
Jessie Dodge White, Candidate 
Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


THE BAPTE: 


husband’s salary will not warrant 
expenditure of the $150 necegs; 
Surely there is some grateful woman 
our Baptist constituency who will }! 
this other woman, or some husband y, 
has seen his wife restored to health y| 
will help bear this brother’s buré 
Anyone desiring to help may comm) 
cate with the American Baptist He! 
Mission Society, 23 HE. Twenty-sixth 
New York City. 


Dr, J. J. Wicker, pastor of Leigh Str: 
Church, Richmond, Va., has just close) 
meeting with Dr. Ira D. S. Knight at 
Calvary Church, Roanoke. There yw 
183 additions, over half of whom w) 
men, many of them heads of famil; 
Dr. Knight is doing a great work in (/ 
vary, where Dr. Len G. Broughton 1, 
once pastor. 


Who’s Who among Baptist; 
(Continued from page 1552) 


college course at Princeton Univers, 
where he received both the B. A. and | 
M. A. degree, he studied law at the M 
York Law School. In 1908 he ente 
the office of commissioner of accounts 
New York as assistant to John P. Miteh 
and from 1909 to 1910 he served as 
sistant corporation counsel. He was 
pointed commissioner of accounts dur| 
Mayor Gaynor’s administration, hold! 
that office from 1910 to 1913. al 
lowing two years were spent in Eur¢ 
where as the representative of the ia 
feller Bureau of Social Hygiene he m 
a special study of police organizations; 
the great European capitals. Upon 
return he was appointed a member of 
New York Board of Education. 

From 1915 to 1917 he served as a m 
ber of the finance committee of the No: 
ern Baptist Convention. It will be reca 
that the finance committee at that t 
had to give most serious consideratio 
the financial problems involved. in 
accumulated deficits of the mission’ 
societies. During these early years 
well as throughout his later career, } 
influence of his father can easily be §} 
in the high principles which Mr. Fost 
has so constantly emphasized. 

When America entered the war in 1! 
the necessity of providing for social’ 
tivities in the great training camps 
the maintenance of army morale was 
once recognized. A special commis 
was created and Mr. Fosdick appoit 
as its chairman. This service requ 
an enormous amount of time, ineluc 
visits to the war zones and the trai 
camps abroad. In addition to this w 
he went to France as a special repres! 
ative of the secretary of war and 
civilian aide to General Pershing 
adviser in matters of army morale. 
a token of appreciation of this valui 
work he was awarded the Distingui 
Service Medal. 

To his many friends and admirers 
appointment in 1919 as under secre 
general of the league of nations cam 
a well-deserved international recogni) 
of extraordinary ability and distingui 
public service. It occasioned wide re} 
when in 1920 he found it necessa 
resign that important office. At 
present time Mr. Fosdick is practi 
law in New York City. { 
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synational Uniform Lesson 


for December 26 
THE REVIEW 
A. ‘'HARL 


| By JoHN 
Lesson Text 


ye twelve lessons of the quarter cover 
of the Gospel of Matthew from the 
‘to the fourteenth chapter. The Gos- 
of Matthew was originally intended 
Jewish believers, and there is evi- 
xe to prove that it was first written in 
rew and later translated into Greek. 
Christ of Matthew is the Jewish 
siah fulfilling the predictions of the 
Testament. The topical method is 
wed by Matthew in grouping the 
hings, the miracles and the parables 
2sus. 


|Lesson Review 

ree passages from the New Testa- 
‘t suggest the angles of the quarter’s 
feviz.: | Lim. 2:5; John 3:2; John 
8. 


nself Man, Christ Jesus” 


iis passage, taken from the writings 
aul (I Tim. 2:5), covers the thought 
ling through the first and second les- 
of the quarter. The birth, the bap- 
/ and the temptation of Jesus are 
e of the seven great events in the life 
esus, the other four being the trans- 
‘ation, the crucifixion, the resurrec- 
and the ascension, The first three 
ithe humanity of Jesus; the last four 
&k the divinity of Jesus. By a human 
n the incarnation of God in Christ 
‘Made a historical fact. “Jesus was 
| of @ woman, born under the law,” 
\¢ way Paul puts it in writing to the 
jtians. His baptism and his tempta- 
| Were human experiences. Neither 
baptism nor his temptation was a 
2 of stage play. He took his place 
ng the penitents who came to the 
tism of John because the conviction 
on him that he must be baptized in 
T to stand alongside of every man 
Was seeking to get right with God. 
’@ Was probably more in his baptism 
| this, but his baptism might well be 
‘d his first public act of symbolic 
oathy. 
hatever question may arise about the 
Ming of the baptism of Jesus, there 
be no question about his temptation. 
Was really tempted to sin. No one 
‘believes that the temptation of Jesus 
‘Merely a fine bit of acting without 
ty. “He suffered, being tempted.” 
tad to resist the pull of the tempta- 
' In fact, the writer of the letter to 
debrews goes so far as to affirm that 
8 Was tempted in all points like as we 
| Upon the real human experience of 
S rests the reality of the gospel of 


{ 


¢ 


a 


Sympathy and succor. A savior who 
has never suffered is only a paper savior, 
The greatest charm of the gospel is the 
“man Christ Jesus.” 


“A Teacher Come from God” 


Seven of the lessons of the quarter have 
to do with Jesus as the incomparable 
teacher (Matt. 3-6, 9-11). “The Sermon 
on the Mount” is a fine phrase, but it is 
not Matthew’s description of what he rec- 
ords in chapters five to seven. “These 
sayings of mine” Jesus called them. This 
really describes the method Jesus used 
in teaching. Jesus was not a systematic 
teacher in the technical sense. The 
schools of his day did not and certainly 
the schools of our day do not follow the 
method of Jesus, if we can call it method. 
Jesus as a teacher was spontaneous, prac- 
tical, simple. He did not follow the sci- 
entific method nor the philosophical meth- 
od nor the rabbinical method. He in- 
spired men to think and act for them- 
selves without giving them a philosophy. 


When asked by his disciples to show. 


them the way, his practical answer in 
excess of the question was, “I am the 
way, the truth and the life.” Personality 
and not prescription, life and not creed, 
marked his teaching. 

To Matthew we are indebted for the 
practical teachings of Jesus. The Gospel 
of John reveals the more mystical side 
of the teachings of Jesus, Written for 
Jews, the Gospel of Matthew records the 
teachings of Jesus as they bear upon the 
Old Testament. The Sermon on _ the 
Mount suggests that Jesus came to ful: 
fill the law, or, rather, to fill the law full 
of meaning which no one dreamed it 
could contain. The parables are moving 
pictures of the kingdom of God on earth 
in its growth, variety and value. The 
teachings of Jesus are marked by princi- 
ples rather than by philosophies, by sim- 
ple illustrations rather than by involved 
metaphysics; by epigrams rather than by 
epistles. The common people heard him 
gladly because he had the rare gift of 
making common things shine with the 
radiance of heaven. 


“My Lord, and My God” 


Three chapters of John, seven, eight 
and twelve, reveal Jesus as more than 
man. The Roman centurion recognized 
the power and authority of Jesus as the 
power and authority of God. In sending 
forth the twelve with power to heal the 
sick and raise the dead, Jesus again re- 
veals himself clothed with deity. And in 
feeding the five thousand miraculously, 
the Son of man and the incomparable 
teacher became the Son of God with 
power. This is the mystery of mysteries 
—God manifest in the flesh. There is no 
explanation of it. If it could be explained, 
it would not be worth believing. The in- 


carnation of God in Christ staggers the 
intellect. The purely intellectual ap- 
proach to it will lead men into Unitar- 
ianism. It has to be accepted by faith. 
Thomas reached it by sight when he saw 
Jesus alive from the dead, and cried out, 
“My Lord, and my God.” But we must 
accept it by faith based upon worthy and 
sufficient evidence. 
Des Moines College. 


More Books 


By F. F. Pretrerson 


HE books being written in the field 

of religious education are multiply- 

ing with amazing rapidity. Occasionally 

a real contribution is made to the subject. 

The books suggested here are of such 

a nature, A list for pastors and officers 
is appended: 

“The Church School,” by W. S. Athearn 
(Pilgrim Press): A valuable book for 
both pastors and Sunday-school officers. 
The departmentalized organization is 
recognized, with helpful suggestions re- 
garding many details of the work and 
material equipment. 

“Efficiency in the Sunday School,” by 
H. F. Cope (Doran): Another good book 
containing practical and stimulative sug- 
gestions. 

“Worship in the Sunday School” and 
the “Manual of Worship,” by Hugh Hart- 
shorne (Columbia University): Some- 
what technical for the average reader, 
but useful in giving the principles of 
worship and concrete programs. 

“Hymnal for American Youth,” Dyers 
Augustine Smith (Century Co.): An ex- 
cellent selection of many of the best 
hymns, ancient and modern. Most valu- 
able are the programs of worship. A 
close study and adoption of these would 
revolutionize the Sunday-school worship 
period. They are not especially useful 
for the elementary departments, though 
there are many fine hymns for the little 
folks. 

“Special Days in the Sunday School,” 
by Marian Lawrence (Revell): Sugges- 
tions for all concert programs and special 
occasions in the Sunday school. 

“Human Behavior,” by Colvin and Bag- 
ley (Macmillan): A book in advanced 
psychology based upon the _ biological 
theory which is most stimulating to min- 
isters. It can be easily translated into 
the terms of religious psychology. 

“How To Run a Little Sunday School,” 
by E. Morris Ferguson (Revell): The 
best book on the subject. Scientific, prac- 
tical and readable. Many workers of 
larger schools profit by studying this 
book. The small school Dr. Ferguson 
describes and helps is the average one- 
room, five or six-class organization. Since 
over 30 per cent of our Baptist schools 
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W orth-While Poems 


LIFE AFTER LIFE 


OULD I but teach man to believe, 
Could I but make small men to grow, 
To break frail spider-webs that weave 
About their thews and bind them low. 
Could I but sing one song and lay 
Grim Doubt; I then could go my way 
In tranquil silence, glad, serene, 
And satisfied, from off the scene. 
But, ah, this disbelief, this Doubt, 
This doubt of God, this doubt of good— 
The damned spot will not out. 


Wouldst learn to know one little flower, 
Its perfume, perfect form and hue? 
Yea, wouldst thou have one perfect hour 
Of all the years that come to you? 
Then grow as God hath planted, grow 
A lordly oak or daisy low, 
As he hath set his garden; be 
Just what thou art, or grass or tree; 
Thy treasures up in heaven laid 
Await thy sure ascending soul, 
Life after life—be not afraid! 
—Joaquin Miller. 


MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWER 


ITTLE wild flower on the mountain 
height, 
Growing alone in the cold _ thin air, 
Watching the birds as they wheel in their 
flight, 
With none to disturb as you nestle 
there. 


How do you come to be hiding alone 
In place human feet seldom tread? 
Your only companion a motionless stone; 
By whom to this spot were you led? 


Have the sun-set tints of the glowing 
west 
Been borrowed to color your cheek? 
Or the blue of the sky, or white from the 
crest 
Of the loftiest snow-crowned peak? 


And what of your mission, small flower 
so rare, 
Why petals so dainty unfold? 
Has the Master Gardener planted you 
where 
He alone might your beauty behold? 
—J. A. Weaver. 


CHRIST THE BUILDER 


F I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land, 
Nor jewels countless as the sand, 
All in the balance flung, 
Could weigh the value of that thing 
Round which his fingers once did cling. 


If I could have the table he 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the seas 


Nor crowns of kings to be 

As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood he made— 
The Lord of lords who learned a trai:le. 


Yea, but his hammer still is shown 
By honest hands that toil, 

And round his table men sit down, 

And all are equals, with a crown 
Nor gold nor pearls can soil; 

The shop at Nazareth was bare— 

But brotherhood was builded there. 

—Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, in “Speeches 
of the Flying Squadron.” 


THE DYING RICH MAN 


HE wounds I might have healed, 
The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it was never in my mind 
To play so ill a part! 
But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart! 
—Thomas Hood. 


WORK! 
ORK! 
Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it; 
Work that springs from the heart’s de- 
sire, 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire— 
O, what is so good as the heat of it, 
And what is so glad as the beat of it, 
And what is so kind as the stern com- 
mand, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


Work! 


Thank God for the pride of it, 

For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 

Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 

Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the 
blood, 

Mastering stupor and dull despair, 

Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 

O, what is so good as the urge of it, 

And what is so glad as the surge of it, 

And what is so strong as the summons 
deep, 

Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


Work! 

Thank God for the pace of it, 

For the terrible, keen, swift race of it; 
Fiery steeds in full control, 

Nostrils a-quiver to greet the goal. 
Work, the power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reining the will to one steady track, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
Triumphing over disaster. 

O, what is so good as the pain of it, 

And what is so great as the gain of it? 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad, 
Forcing us on through the rugged road? 


Work! 
Thank God for the swing of it, 
For the clamoring, hammering ring of it. 


THE BARI 


Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 
O, what is so fierce as the flame of }) 
And what is so huge as the aim of, 
Thundering on through earth and doi 
Calling the plan of the Maker out. | 


Work, the Titan! Work, the friend, | 

Shaping the earth to a glorious end, — 

Draining the swamps and blasting | 
hills, 

Doing whatever the spirit wills— 

Rending a continent apart, 

To answer the dream of the Master he’ 

Thank God for a world where none / 
shirk— 

Thank God for the splendor of = 3 

—Angela Morga 


FOR ALL THESE } 

I THANK thee, Lord, that I am strai 
and strong, 

With wit to work and hope to keep | 

brave; 

That twoscore years, unfathomed, }. 

belong 
To the allotted life thy bounty gave 


I thank thee that the sight of sunlit lal 
And dipping hills, the breath of ei 
ing grass— 

That wet, dark rocks and flowers in| 
hands 

Can give me daily gladness as I p' 


I thank thee that I love the things: 

earth— 

Ripe fruits and laughter lying ya 
sleep, 

The shine of lighted towns, the ere 
worth 

Of beating human hearts that las 

and weep. 


I thank thee that as yet I need not 
Yet need not fear, the mystery of 


end; 
But more than all, and though all tt: 
should go— | 
Dear Lord, this on my knees!—I thi 


thee for my friend. 
—Juliet Wilbor Tompkin’ 


THE IMAGE WITHIN ) 
HRIST of Judea, look thou in 
heart! 
Do I not love thee, look to thee, in \ 
Alone have faith of all the sons of mé€ 
Faith deepening with the weight and 
of years? 


Pure soul and tenderest of all that | 
Into this world of sorrow, hear 
prayer: . 


Lead me, yea, lead me deeper into life 

This suffering, human life wherell 
liv’st 

And breathest still, and hold’st ay 
divine. 


= 
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here, O pitying Christ, where thee 1 
seek, 
. where the strife is fiercest; where 


4 


the sun 

ts down upon the highway thronsed 
with men, 

jin the raging mart. O, deeper lead 

‘soul into the living world of souls. 


Where thou dost move. 
But lead me, Man divine, 
Where’er thou will’st, only that I may 
find 
At the long journey’s end thy image 
there, 
And grow more like unto it. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


| The Young Reserves 


hree Little Flying Squirrels 
By Ciara IneRAM JUDSON 


HE dim twilight of a winter after- 
: noon settled over the woods. Every 
e sunbeam brought his play to an end 
| hunted a sleeping place in the bark 
some near-by tree. All the creatures 
» hunt and play by day finished their 
) bit of supper and crawled lazily to 


i, old Mr. Sun, who had determined 
stay up longer than ever before, hid 
‘red face behind some distant trees 
: slipped off to sleep—lazy old fellow 
sheis! Nine little breezes whispered 
Good night” through the trees, and 
1 they too went to sleep and dreamed 
at the big winds they would be some 


nd then, just then, when the woods 
e still and dim, a soft little sound 
\ heard under the trees—under the big 
) tree that stood in the middle of the 
ds. 

That was it? Can’t you guess? 

was the first and bravest of the flying 
wrels starting his all-night play! 
or, you must know, no sooner are all 
‘day creatures safely asleep than the 
d little creatures who play and hunt 
night wake up and begin their day! 
_ of all these night folk none is more 
resting than the flying squirrel. 

his particular flying squirrel, who was 
2d Big Brother Flying-Squirrel, lived 
| hollow of the big oak tree, and he 
| the first to play every night. The 
TS were a bit more timid, and they 
‘ed in the doors of the homes till 
‘heard that soft little patter (so soft 
ound that you and I would have 
ight it only a falling leaf); then they 
w that Big Brother was out and the 
it had begun. 

ardly had Big Brother touched the 
ind before a dozen other flying squir- 
|had sailed down towards him ready 
a night time of fun. 

ave you ever seen a flying squirrel? 


hey are graceful little creatures, 
ler than the squirrels you are used 
eeing, and they have a soft webbing 
yeen their front and hind feet. They 
‘b upon a tree or bush, and then they 
‘ad this webbing and with it as a par- 
ite they sail gracefully down to the 
The sound of their lighting on 
‘ground is the soft little sound that 
heard in the woods at twilight—it 
ids just like a falling leaf, so you can 
sine how light and dainty and grace- 


ful these little flying squirrels are. 

On this particular evening, Big Brother 
Flying-Squirrel looked around him as he 
sailed through the air and landed just 
where he wanted to—by the old log. 

“T am sure,” he said to himself, as he 
folded up his wings and started for the 
entrance of the log, “that there are still 
some good nuts in this log, and I just feel 
in a mood for nuts tonight.” 

But there were no nuts there. 

Big Brother could not understand it at 
first. The he remembered that he had 
told Little Brother where the nuts were 
stored. “I’ll venture to say that he ate 
those last night while I was playing in 
the other end of the woods,” said Big 
Brother. And just then Little Brother 
came to the door of the log, too, and ad- 
mitted that he had eaten the nuts. 

“I was so hungry last night,” explained 
Little Brother, “I had to eat them, be- 
cause you were not here to help me get 
my supper. I do wish, Big Brother, that you 
would not go so far away tonight. If you 
will play with me a while, I will work 
hard and help you get more nuts— 
please!” . 

So Big Brother did not scold at all. He 
said, “All right, only let’s get something 
to eat before we play, because I’m nearly 
starved. What shall we hunt?” 

Now, before Little Brother had time 
to answer, Sister Flying-Squirrel left her 
home in the tree and sailed right down 
to where the brothers were talking. 

“I saw you two here,” she said, “so I 
came down to tell you where I’m going 
to get my supper and to tell you that 
you may have some too.” 

“Then you came at the right time,” 
laughed Big Brother, much relieved, “for 
we were just starting to get whatever we 
could find. Where are you going?” 

“Hush! Don’t talk so loudly,” whis- 
pered Sister Flying-Squirrel. “Don’t you 
hear that owl? If he finds we are here we 
will have to hide in this old log all 
night,” 

For five minutes the flying squirrels 
hardly breathed; then they heard the owl 
calling away off in another part of the 
woods and they knew that they were safe 
for a time. 

“Now tell us,” whispered Big Brother, 
and Little Brother edged closer to hear 
what Sister Flying-Squirrel had to say. 

“T heard last night,” began Sister Fly- 
ing-Squirrel, ‘“‘that up in the hole of that 
sycamore tree yonder there are nuts a- 
plenty stored there by the squirrels who 
moved away. Let’s get some.” 

Without another word the three squir- 
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rels were off—and how do you suppose 
they traveled? 

They ran to the nearest tree, raced up 
to its first branches and then spread 
their dainty wings and sailed downward. 
Then they ran up the next tree trunk 
and sailed down again, and so on till the 
Sycamore tree was reached. Maybe you 
think that would be a slow way to travel, 
but the flying squirrels thought it the 
best way in the world. 

They scrambled up the sycamore trunk, 
sniffed at the door of the hollow they 
found there and then cautiously went in- 
side. 

And, O, the nuts they found there! 
Beautiful white beech nuts all shelled 
and ready for eating. 

“I can’t imagine,” exclaimed Little 
Brother as he reached for his fourth nut, 
“why that funny Mrs. Squirrel left here 
when she had all these nuts laid up.” 

“Nor I,” said Big Brother, “but I must 
say I’m not sorry she did. We can eat 
quickly, and then think of the time we 
will have to play. You were lucky to 
know about this place, Sister. Are you 
sure that Mrs. Squirrel is not coming 
back?” 

“Sure as can be,” replied Sister Flying- 
Squirrel, happy to have everything turn- 
ing out so nicely, “and we can come here 
every night till these are all eaten up— 
that will be a long time.” 

“And then, too,” began Big Brother, but 
he stopped suddenly. 

All three flying squirrels stood as still 
as if they were made of wood. What 
was that noise Big Brother had heard? 

But though they listened with all their 
might, not a sound did Little Brother or 
Sister hear.” 

“What is it?” whispered Sister after a 
long wait. “What did you hear?” and 
she crept over towards him. 

As she moved she touched a bit of. 
Strange soft fur—and then she was quite 
as frightened as Big Brother had been. 
Somebody was in the hollow with them. 
Some stranger—was it friend or foe? 

They didn’t stop to investigate. Sister 
turned and darted out of the door, and 
the two brothers followed her without a 
word. They never stopped running till 
the old log was teached. 

Then Big Brother said, “Who do you 
suppose it was?” 

“Let’s ask mother,” said Little Brother. 
So they all ran home and found their 
mother. 

How mother did laugh when she heard 
their story. “That was old Mr. Bat, sleep- 
ing in there for the winter,” she said. 
“He wouldn’t have hurt you. But all the 
same it’s a good lesson. Children should 
never go into new places till they have 
asked their mothers. Remember that.” 

And the Flying-Squirrels, still panting 
from their fright, promised to remember. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Answers to puzzles in issue of Nov. 
20: 


Word Squares 
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Topic for December 26 


THE PRICE OF NATIONAL UNITY 
John 17:18-26 


“And the glory which thou gavest me 
I have given them; that they may be 
one, even as we are one.’ These words 
have an almost uncanny sound in these 
days. Can it be possible that Jesus 
meant for his great principle of unity 
to be applied to the times in which we 
live? 

The world war has been fought and 
won. What have we in its stead? What 
have we to show for the great invest- 
ment of money and life? ‘These ques- 
tions are on the lips of millions today. 
And because no satisfactory answer has 
been given—to many of them at least, 
there is everywhere rampant certain 
tendencies which, if not checked, will 
have a resultant far more disastrous 
than war. 

Only a few months ago we were being 
carried forward with a tremendous wave 
of moral idealism. We were facing big 
tasks, and the response of the nation 
was unmistakable. In our religious as- 
semblies we sang with great gusto: 

“The Son of God goes forth to war, 

A kingly crown to gain. 


B. Y. P. U. OF THE FIRST CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Young 


His blood-red banner streams afar— 
Who follows in his train? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain; 

Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train.” 


Today reactionism is in the saddle. Par- 
tisan politics and selfish indulgences have 
forced a slump in our moral idealism. 
We are groping here and there, looking 
for something—we hardly know what. 
The great idealist of the twentieth cen- 
tury yonder at the White House, some- 
what aged by the conflict and a broken 
man physically, for the cause that he 
loved, is a martyr to moral indifference 
and partisanism. Mistakes—yes; but 
history will vindicate the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this article. Future pages will 
indeed chronicle him as “the knight er- 
rant of humanity.” 

World unity is a long way off. So far 
as our great Republic is concerned, we 
have about determined that we will go 
our own way, which means that we are 
more concerned about selfish interests 
than about the miseries of a needy world. 
We thought, in the war that America had 
found her soul. She bids fair to lose her 
soul in the continuance of a _ selfish 
policy. 


Peoples Wor 


| 


THE BAPTIS1 


World unity does not lie in the direc 
tion of secret diplomacy and politica’ 
chicanery. It does lie in the directior 
of the application of the principles 0; 
Jesus Christ. These great principles musi 
be brought to bear upon the problems o; 
our great life, nationally and interna) 
tionally. : 

In the midst of all the disappointment; 
of 1920, we face the New Year with hope 
God is still in His world, fashioning the 
destinies of men and of nations. | 


Away at School | 


American youths entering college hav: 
increased in numbers at a record rat¢ 
during the last six years, and if the pro 
portionate growth is continued until 1950 
there will be 1,138,000 students in 21/ 
institutions where 294,000 were enrolle¢ 
last year. These figures, compiled by thr 
Institute for Public Service, have raise( 
the question as to where the mone} 
needed to educate these larger group! 
will come from. Some of it will com 
from our Baptist people who are goin 
to complete the One Hundred Million Dol 
lar Drive. Unless we do it, some of ow 
colleges and seminaries will come prett) 
close to facing disaster. 4 
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©) Our Own Folky 


lowa Letter 
By Jay A. LAPHAM 


e lowa Convention 


Xeokuk, the place of meeting for the 
ivention, is down in the southeast cor- 
: of the state, so many feared that the 
endance would be limited. However, 
re were some things to offset this. 
stor Harvey J. Moore and his people ex- 
ided a hearty hospitality and worked 
tiringly to secure a large attendance. 
e great dam across the Mississippi, one 
the world’s wonders, was a strong mag- 
, to many who had never seen this 
xat “obstruction,” as it is called. A 
cial time was set apart for the visit to 
dy the wonderful feat of civil engi- 
sring, The enrolment reached 327. 
(‘here has been an urgent demand for 
ser cooperation in the work of the 
ferent forces of the denomination. 
1en the board of managers of the con- 
ition met Aug. 10, it asked the mission- 
* secretary, Dr. G. P. Mitchell, to call 
1 preside at a conference of all the de- 
ninational leaders and field workers, 
luding those at the head of the college 
{ the seminary, Sunday-school and 
ing people’s work, men’s work and the 
te board of promotion, in order that a 
fied and codrdinate state-wide pro- 
Mm, covering and including all Baptist 
tk in Iowa, could be formulated, and 
t definite goals could be recommended 
the coming year. Many meetings and 
ch discussion followed. 
‘he program adopted is for four years, 
ling in October, 1924. It is planned to 
er work in evangelism, missions, edu- 
ion and stewardship. Each of these 
3 developed and explained with care 
{at some length in the report that was 
d for the committee by Mr. Mills All- 
dge. Deep interest was manifested in 
)/plan, and warm discussion followed. 
hh few modifications the plan was 
pted as the order of the day for the 
t four years. Specific goals were set 
stir the churches to heartier effort in 
of the departments. 
Je were highly favored in the splen- 
addresses that were given by Dr. 
ms of William Jewell College; Secy. 
’. Brand of Illinois; Dr. Hugh A, Heath, 
F. W. Padelford and Dr. P. H. J. Ler- 
>of New York City; Dr. T. G. Soares, 
2ctor A. H, Gage, Mrs. S. GC. Jennings 
Miss Alice W. S. Brimson of Chicago. 
ust not forget Dr. P. C. Wright, who 
ught an intensely interesting word to 
Ministers about the Ministers Benefit 
rd. Our own men also brought some 
ellent messages. The convention was 
ygnized as one of the strong meetings 
Manning aggressive work for Baptist 
a, 
itutes for Religious Education 


r. James Asa White of Chicago came to 
a to help in religious-educational insti- 
S$ Nov. 11-21. In Des Moines there was 
. Y. P. U. rally at the college of the 
ng people from the Baptist churches 
he city. 
_led to the reorganization of the city 
t. P. U., with Mr. Wm. Shields presi- 


A fine interest developed - 


dent and Mr, A. R. Colvin as vice-presi- 
dent Miss Birdie McRae was chosen as 
secretary. The institutes were held in 
Council Bluffs, Sioux City, Fort Dodge 
and Washington, and twenty-eight 
churches were reached through the dele- 
gates and visitors. Dr. White was heartily 
appreciated by young and old. His teach- 
ing is clear, definite and interesting, and 
his addresses are inspiring. He ever has 
a warm welcome in Iowa. Dr. White 
has proved in the five years past a strong 
and a wise leader as secretary of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America. 


In Des Moines 


At the rally mentioned above it was 
voted to have a Thanksgiving prayer 
meeting at 6:30 a. m., to be held in the 
Calvary Church. This proved a fine suc- 
cess, with over 100 present. Pastor H. O. 
Meyers had proposed the meeting, and 
he and his people gave the young folks 
a warm welcome and an appetizing break- 
fast, The interest at Calvary Church is 
steadily increasing in all departments. 

Dr. H. R. Best finds a strong response 
at Forest Avenue. The church is well 
organized and ready to serve the com- 
munity in which it is located. Mrs. A. B. 
McGlashan has in this church one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic classes of 
young women in the state. The enrol- 
ment is 200, with a large average attend- 
ance. The Triangle is the basis of the 
organization for the class. It strives for 
physical, mental and spiritual growth. 
There are nine groups in the class. Over 
each group is a director, and these di- 
rectors with the teacher and the presi- 
dent of the class form the cabinet. Each 
group has a distinctive name, such as 
Queen Esther, Rachel, Amo, Farther 
Lights, To-Get-Her, Mary Ann, etc. 

The class at work expresses itself in 
missions, social service, Bible study, per- 
sonal evangelism, membership, health, so- 
cial life, finance and records. Each de- 
partment or group has three committees. 
For instance, missions has a committee 
on home missions, one on foreign mis- 
sions and one on Miss Nellie Lucas, who 
represents the class on the foreign field. 
Des Moines College helps largely in fur- 
nishing the membership of this fine class. 

The state Y. M. C. A. meeting for 
older boys and young men was held in 
Des Moines Nov. 26-28, with an enrolment 
of some 1700. It was an inspiration to 
see and to hear this body of boy life in 
the Coliseum, where they were served a 
banquet on Saturday night. Songs, yells 
and general good cheer prevailed. Hon. 
J. Stitt Wilson from Berkeley, Cal., Dean 
M. I. Foss of Chicago and Everett Stan- 
ton Turner of New York City gave stir- 
ring addresses. Prof. Ambrose Wyrick 
of Chicago directed the music. 


This and That 


Des Moines College gives Dr. L. D. Os- 
borne a warm welcome back to Iowa, and 
many other good friends join in the wel- 
come.—Pastor and Mrs. C. E. Hillis of 
Glenwood helped Pastor C. §. Carroll of 
Fredericksburg in special meetings, and 
nearly forty conversions were reported. 
—Pastor Alva Huff of Fremont is in the 


midst of meetings at this writing.—At 
Cedar Falls, where Pastor and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Donovan have recently gone, the 
cradle roll has jumped from nineteen to 
TSO: 

Des Moines. 


Northern California Convention 
By CuHAs. R. EASTMAN 


The First Church of Visalia, assisted 
by the neighboring churches of Tulare 
County, entertained the Northern Cali- 
fornia Convention at its sixty-eighth ses- 
sion Nov. 7-12. Pastor Blowers and his 
people also extended their hospitality to 
those attending the evangelistic confer- 
ence the previous Sunday and Monday, 
the pastors’ conference on Tuesday and 
the Woman’s Mission Society meeting the 
same day, Mrs. C. H. Hobart presiding. 

The conference on evangelism was dy- 
namic. Under the leadership of Drs. Stil- 
well, Harlan and West, Sunday and Mon- 
day were great days; altar fires of evan- 
gelism burned with new glow, spark and 
ember were fanned into flame as the 
claims and possibilities of soul-win- 
ning and life-investment were pre- 
sented. Tuesday morning the report 
of the evangelistic committee was unani- 
mously adopted, the pastors thereby 
committing themselves to a simultaneous 
campaign of evangelism throughout the 
convention field during the: months of 
January, February and March. The re- 
sults of this movement conceived in 
prayer and by common consent the “most 
daring and comprehensive” ever inaugu- 
rated, are awaited with confidence. The 
conference was addressed by Rev. F. Carl 
Truex and Rev. Paul Talley, Mr. H. E. 
Wilkenson and Pres. C. M. Hill. A mo- 
tion was unanimously supported asking 
for the publication in the Baptist press 
of Dr. Hill’s paper, “The Salvation of the 
Christian Ministry.” Rev. BE. R. Bennett, 
who has rounded out fifty years of service 
in the Christian ministry and has made 
worthy contributions to Baptist work on 
the Pacific Coast, was elected president 
of the conference to succeed Rev. J. C. 
Garth, 

The convention session opened Tues- 
day, Rev. Geo. W. Phillips preaching the 
annual sermon upon the theme, “A Voice 
Across the Years’—a message of power 
from the heart of a prophet, a warning 
lest we worship a static Christ, a clarion 
call to move forward with Christ. 

One of the outstanding sessions of the 
convention was that on Thursday morn- 
ing, when the University of Redlands and 
the Divinity School at Berkeley were con- 
sidered. Pres. Duke’s address oh “Has 
Been, Is and May Be” was an inspiration 
to those interested in the cause of Chris- 
tian education. Dr. C. H. Hobart read 
the report of the trustees of the Divinity 
School, expressing gratitude for a conse- 
crated and efficient faculty, a fine student 
body and the new building which will 
soon be ready for occupancy. Two stu- 


dents, Mr. Kenneth Hobart (a worthy 
som of Dr.’ Hobart) -and’ Rev. Hy °c. 
Mathews, voiced their appreciation of 


the seminary in addresses which were 
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received with hearty applause. The cli- 
max of the morning came with the elo- 
quent, enthusiastic message of Dr. Arthur 
S. Phelps in behalf of a complete equip- 
ment for service. 

Baptist work in California challenges 
the heroic, yet inspires all who have 
caught the vision of greater things yet 
to be. The report of Secy. Brinstad in- 
cluded a brief review of convention work 
since 1889. During this period there have 
been 22,665 baptisms and approximately 
22,000 members added to the churches by 
experience and by letter. Expenditures 
will approximate $200,000 for state con- 
vention work, $460,000 for missions, and 
$2,000,000 for church buildings and par- 
sonages. Prosperity has characterized 
the work throughout the convention field 
during the past year, sixty-eight mission 
churches reporting 654 additions by bap- 
tism. The support of the New World 
Movement has been such as to give Cali- 
fornia Baptists an honor place among 
the thirty-seven conventions. Churches 
large and small, city and rural, with able 
leadership and without pastors, have sub- 
scribed their apportionments and re- 
vealed the possibilities for every church 
which will do its best. 

A spirit of hearty codperation marked 
all sessions of the convention; never did 
the outlook seem brighter nor a finer op- 
timism prevail, The presence of Drs. 
Agar and Brink and the general workers 
who led the opening days of the gather- 
ing was greatly appreciated. General re- 
gret was expressed when it became 
known that the recording secretary, Rev. 
W. C. Spencer, had expressed the desire 
to be relieved of his office. He has ren- 
dered incomparable service through the 
years and has merited the high esteem of 
all. The genial and efficient president, 
Mr. Joel H. Smith, contributed no small 
share to the success of the meeting, and 
he will preside again at San Francisco 
next year. 

Turlock. 


Northern Ohio Notes 
By J. W. WEDDELL 


Begin Early 


Youth is the time to seek the Lord and 
to enter upon his service. It is interest- 
ing to note when it was our great men 
became Christians and started out on 
their happy career as followers of the 
Lamb. Take the high-school age of seven- 
teen. Four great names may be men- 
tioned here among our Baptist worthies: 
Dr. Isaac Backus, Dr. C. C. Bitting, Dr. 
H. J. Eddy and Dr. J. N. Murdock. Here 
are four more notables converted at the 
age of sixteen: Prof. J. R. Boise, Dr. AS Re, 
Castle, Dr. S. M. Stimson and Rev. 
Charles Spurgeon. At fifteen: Dr. Ken- 
dall Brooks and Dr. P. S. Henson. At 


fourteen: Dr. John Humpstone, Dr, H. 
G. Weston, Dr. George Gardner, Dr. 
D. W. Faunce. At thirteen: Dr. Galusha 


Anderson, Dr. A. J. Battle, Dr. George 
Bosworth, Dr. Pharcillus Church, Dr. 
George: Thomas Dowling, Dr. E. B. 
Hulbut and Dr. Lemuel Moss—though 
the latter affirmed in the hearing of 
the writer that he had real conviction 
of sin at five. At twelve: Dr. M. H. 
Bixby, Dr. W. W. Boyd, Dr. George Ww. 
Clark, Dr. S. W. Duncan, Dr. J. S. Ken- 
nard, Dr. H. C. Mabie and Pres, George 
W. Northrup. And at ten: Rev. W. F. 
Bainbridge, Prof. Alva Bush, Dr. Uriah 
Gregory and Jonah G. Warren. A mul- 
titude of lesser lights could be men- 
tioned. We know of one Baptist minister 


who has had the sweet privilege of bap- 
tizing in succession eight of his children 
at the age of either ten or eleven. 


An Evangelistic Item 

Here in Oberlin the stalwart frame 
and likewise the stalwart theology of 
Charles G. Finney are not forgotten. But 
his “Lectures on Theology,” voicing the 
student evangelistic appeal of the thirties 
and forties, have long been out of print. 
Something of a sensation was produced 
the other day when the new proprietor of 
the Goodrich Book Store, at the edge of 
the college campus, unearthed from a 
battered box amid the rubbish of the cel- 
lar the original plates of the former popu- 
lar work. The book is to be republished 
by Doran of New York and will be wel- 
comed by many who believe in driving 
the soul-winning battle to the gates. 


Personal 

Dr. W. W. Bustard, whom we are ali 
glad to hold in Cleveland, delivered the 
federation address of the Lorain County 
churches at Lorain on the evening of 
Dec. 6. 

Dr. Thomas J. Villers has been asked 
to represent the Baptists—the office filled 
by Dr. J. J. Ross of Chicago last year— 
at this year’s Lenten services at Oberlin. 
It is hoped that Detroit may spare him 
a Sunday for this fraternal and helpful 
interchange. 

Oberlin. 


A Message from the Japan 
Baptist Convention 


Last March at a large meeting in the 
First Church of Riverside, Cal., it was 
enthusiastically voted to send a message 
of cordial greeting to the Baptists of 
Japan through Missionary J. H. Scott, 
who had addressed the meeting and who 
was about to return to his work in Japan. 
This greeting, a copy of which appeared 
in Tue Baptist, was taken to Japan and 
a translation appeared in the Baptist 
paper. Later it was presented to the 
annual meeting of the convention and 
was kindly received; and the following 
reply, which was enthusiastically voted, 
will be of interest to a much larger num- 
ber than those to whom it is directly 
addressed: 

“The Japan Baptist Annual Conven- 
tion, having received through Rev. J. H. 
Scott a message of sincere greeting from 
the Baptists assembled in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Riverside, Cal., U. S. A,, 
cannot but be filled with feelings of 
gratitude and joy. 

“In these days of the world’s unpar- 
alleled commotion, we recognize more 
and more the heavy responsibility placed 
upon us, the two neighboring nations of 
the Pacific. We deeply regret, however, 
that we often hear of late of those in the 
two countries who entertain some un- 
friendly opinions concerning the rela- 
tions of the two; and we believe it is 
highly important that we who are one 
in Christ the Lord, and have the same 
faith and hope, should strive hard to 
bring the thoughts and feelings of the 
people of the two countries to a better 
understanding and good will. 

“We cannot but express our hearty ap- 
preciation of your sympathy and help 
which you have shown in the evangeliza- 
tion of Japan. ‘Peace and love with 
faith be to the brethren from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace 
be with all who have an undying love for 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 

This message was signed by K. Akagawa, 
chairman, and K. Tomoi, secretary. 
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International Sunday-. 
School Convention | 


Tokyo, Japan, October 5 to 14, 1920 
By J. H. Scorm 


The eighth session of the Internationa’ 
Sunday-School Convention met with i 
seemingly disastrous calamity thre, 
hours before the time set for the firs 
meeting, in the burning of the conventioy 
hall, which had been built by the Jap 
anese at an expense of Yen 185,000, ent 
which had a seating capacity of 350( 
About 1000 persons were in the hall re 
heasing when it caught fire, but a 
escaped with nothing worse than a s 
bruises and torn clothes. 

However, the convention opened o1 
time in the Y. M. C. A. and Salvatioy 
halls, and the next day the free use o 
the Imperial Theater was accepted, ani 
it proved well adapted to the convenienc 
of the crowds in attendance. } 

Some of the most outstanding feature 
of the convention may be noted a 
follows: } 


1. Most cordial welcome by the Jaz 
anese: From the beginning to the enc 
the Japanese were active in aboundin’ 
hospitality and in hearty and efficient cc 
operation. They went to enormous ey 
pense and to painstaking endeavor, no 
only in Tokyo, but also in many othe 
places which the delegates visited an! 
where many large meetings were hel| 
before and after the regular conventio} 
meetings. 

2. Large attendance: There was 
large and representative attendance frot. 
all parts of the world, and. the delegate 
of over thirty countries had part in th 
program. It was an occasion of deep ri 
gret that although Korea and China wel 
represented, the number of delegates fro1 
those countries was very small. By r 
maining away, the missionaries and ni 
tive Christians of those lands in no wa 
contributed to better relations betw 
their peoples and the Japanese; but h 
they come, they could have encourage 
and strengthened the purpose of th 
Christians and progressives who deploi 
as much as do we the brutal conduct ( 
the military party in Korea and Chin 
who are fighting the battle for a trl 
democracy, and who are opposing vigo| 
ously the reactionary party in their OF 
land. 

3. International good will: The strox 
and hearty feelings of international goc 
will and of Christian brotherhood wel 
apparent. The deplorable conditiol 
throughout the whole world following : 


The 
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great war, with the attendant problen 
of tremendous import, were pictu 
graphically, and it was emphasized po 
tively that as never before we as Ch 
tians must work for the salvation 
children and for the spiritual uplift | 
the world, and at the same time have ¢ 
active sympathy for the sufferings of 
hosts in the famine districts and in t) 
sections devastated by the war. 
4. Spirit of devotion: The meetin) 
were characterized by a spirit of dev 
tion, of abounding optimism, of a lo 
ing for more of the divine presence a 
power, and of a consecration of all 
Him who loves little children and 
is now calling us as never before to 
service. . 
5. Christianity in Japan: The ¢ 
ference brought most prominently to 0° 
notice the great influence Christian 
is now exerting in Japan. If Christian) 
had not been already a great powss | 
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pan on the side of truth and righteous- 
ys, the convention would not have re- 
ived the cordial welcome on every hand. 
4, the Sunday during the conference, a 
anday-school rally was held in one of 
e great parks of the city in which the 
‘fferent Sunday schools of Tokyo joined, 
4d in the parade which followed, 15,000 
ok part. It certainly was a sight long 
' be remembered. As the delegates saw 
they were greatly impressed with the 
jdent blessing attending mission effort 
Japan, and they will go back to their 
ymes with a more determined purpose 
help to meet the imperative calls for 
‘ore missionaries and more equipment 
the work in this land at a time of 
‘emendous opportunity. 
Im every way the convention was a 
ecess, and the delegates from all lands 
‘ill return with an enthusiasm and de- 
rmination which they will pass on to 
hers; and so the influence will be 
“werfully felt among the peoples of 
any lands as the story of the conven- 
yn is told and retold in many languages 
thousands of Sunday schools and 
urches. And those who hear will catch 
e spirit of those who bring the good 
port, and all will have more courage, 
‘ore love to God and man, more faith 
mission work, and more longing for 
, international good will that will be 
ae from the claims of a mere racial 
iscrimination. 
‘Osaka, Japan. 


. College and Its Missionaries 
By CHARLES P. CHIPMAN 


(On Aug. 21, 1822, a struggling little 
‘lege in a backwoods hamlet of less 
jan 500 inhabitants held its first com- 
‘encement. It was a gala day for the 
lage; from all the surrounding country 
ople thronged to the novel exercises. 
je academic procession from the col- 
ze building to the church was led by a 
‘nd of music and a company of militia 
‘full uniform. Two young men com- 
sed the graduating class and received 
e first degrees granted by the infant 
Tlege. 

‘Three years later one of those young 
en sailed for far-off Burma, where, af- 
« six years of devoted service, he laid 


own his life as a missionary of the gos- 
‘l. In the ninety-five years since his 
)parture, there have been but seven 
‘ars in which the college, which re- 
gains a small college to this day, has 
t been represented on the foreign field 
/at least one graduate. Today its mis- 
aries number fourteen graduates and 
tmer students in actual service, two at 
me on furlough, and two under ap- 
intment to sail almost immediately. 
Je young man who was graduated in 
22 was George Dana Boardman, and 
ice he led the way forty-three men and 
omen have followed from his alma 
ater to foreign lands and twelve have 
Tved on the home field—a total of fifty- 
missionaries from one small college. 
‘Time would fail to tell the stories of 
© entire fifty-six, but a word may be 
id to indicate the fields where they 
‘ve wrought and the character of the 
ork they have done. Fourteen have fol- 
wed Boardman to Burma, among them 
0nzo Bunker, whose work with the 
irens was so notable that he has been 
yled “the builder of a nation”; the hon- 
ed D. A. W. Smith, who, although a 
faduate of Harvard, received a good 
Tt of his training at Boardman’s col- 
i where his father, Dr. Samuel Fran- 


3 Smith, was a professor and where his 


own son was later to graduate; Frederic 
H. Hveleth, whose monumental Burmese 
dictionaries will long remain a witness 
to his scholarship; and John HE. Cum- 
mings, who not long ago received the 
Kaisar-i-hind medal from the British gov- 
ernment in recognition of his services to 
Burmese education. Two of the fourteen 
sailed for Burma only a year ago, and 
two more are expected to sail immedi- 


‘ately, which will bring the total contri- 


bution to the Burman field up to seven- 
teen. 

To China thirteen have gone, including 
John M. Foster and his two sons. Sev- 
eral of the missionaries to China have 
been sent by other societies than our 
own Foreign Mission Society: Edwin P. 
Burtt, of the Evangel Mission, Shin 
Hing; Henry Kingman, a missionary of 
the American Board; Hazel Barney, of 
the China Inland Mission; and Arthur 
G. Robinson, of the Tientsin Y. M. C. A. 

To Japan have gone the beloved John 
L. Dearing and his successor at the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Dr. Yugoro 
Chiba. The Philippines claim two, and 
two have gone to India and two to Africa. 
Siam, Spain, France and Assam have 
each had one. Two have served the Y. 
M. C. A. in Turkey, where one, James 
Perry, laid down his life in relief work 
only a few months ago. In all, eleven 
countries have received gospel messen- 
gers from the little backwoods college 
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which sent one-half of its first class to 
preach the gospel in Burma. 

The twelve home missionaries served 
in the far west in the early days of the 
nineteenth century, when home mission 
service was as full of danger and hard- 
ship as was service on the foreign field. 
Among the twelve was the first man to 
receive an appointment from our own 
Home Mission Society, Thomas "Ward 
Merrill, the founder of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege. 

The name of the college? If you have 
not already guessed, I will tell you: It 
is Colby. 


Mississippi Valley 


ILLINOIS 


ONE OF THE MOST INSPIRATIONAL affairs 
it has been the privilege of the Marengo 
people to enjoy occurred from Nov. 14 to 
19, when Mrs. Hallie Linn Hill of New 
York City gave a series of eleven lectures 
clearly outlining the work of missions. 
This institute was put on by the women’s 
missionary societies of the Baptist, 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches, 


each society assuming one-third of the 
expenses. 


Mrs. Hill has for a number of 
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years delivered lectures on missionary 
work in all parts of the United States. 
During the war she was sent by the govy- 
ernment on a speaking tour as the one 
woman member of a team which included 
the treasurer of the United States. This 
series began with a mass meeting on 
Nov. 14, with a lecture on “Our National 
Gateways.” The afternoons and some eve- 
nings following were given to a review 
of the study books, ‘‘The Bible and Mis- 
sions” and “The Church and the Com- 
munity.” In her lecture on South Amer- 
ica, illustrated by the stereopticon, Mrs. 
Hill gave a vivid account of her own trip 
into the interior of the continent. 


Pastor G. W. Sropparp and Mrs. Stod- 
dard were given a surprise at their home 
by about fifty members of the East Park 
Church, Decatur, on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 23. The visitors brought with 
them many presents, including some con- 
tributions for the Thanksgiving dinner. 
A good social time was enjoyed. Several 
members took occasion to speak gratify- 
ingly of Mr. Stoddard’s work during his 
almost two years as pastor. 


Golden Jubilee at Temple Church, 
Chicago 


The Temple Church, Chicago, of which 
Robert A. MacMullen is pastor, celebrated 
its golden jubilee Nov. 19-21. This 
church is a consolidation of Pilgrim 
Temple and the Humboldt Park Church. 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 19, a great 
prayer meeting was held at which 250 
members and old friends of the church 
were present. Friday evening was Sun- 
day-school and B. Y. P. U. night. Joseph 
Meyer gave a historical sketch of the 
church. Greetings were read from John 
Nuveen, the first president of the Pil- 
grim Temple B. Y. P. U., and Thos. Bol- 
ger, the first superintendent of the Pil- 
grim Temple Sunday school; also from 
Deacon Clark, one of the founders of the 
Humboldt Park Church, where he held 
the office of deacon for fourteen years. 
Mr. Clark, who is now ninety-seven years 
old, wrote the letter with his own hand. 
Addresses were given by Rev. J. S. Ker- 
foot, a former pastor of Humboldt 
Branch, and Mr. David Martin, who has 
been elected to the office of president of 
the B. Y. P. U. twenty times. Mr. A. G. 
Pickle, superintendent of Pilgrim Temple 
Branch, and H. M. White of the Hum- 
boldt Sunday school spoke for the pres- 
ent. The pastor spoke on the “Forward 
Look.” 

Sunday morning was a thanksgiving 
service, with a sermon on “Our Herit- 
age.” In the evening the golden jubilee 
service was held. The music was beauti- 
fully rendered by the Temple Choir and 
a choir that sang fifteen years ago in 
Pilgrim Temple under the directorship 
of Mr. Frank Barnes. The: jubilee ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor. The 


closing consecration service will long be 
remembered by those present. The 
Temple Church has a great task ahead, 
but it is facing it with courage. 


Wilmette To Lay Corner-stone 


The corner-stone of the Wilmette 
Church is to be swung into place on Sun- 
day, Dec. 12, at the close of the morn- 
ing service. 

The church was organized in April, 
1913, with sixty-two members, ‘and has 
enjoyed a steady growth until it now 
numbers 206. It gave $164 to benevolences 
in its first year and is giving $3484 this 
year. It has never asked for any out- 
side aid for its operating expenses, and 
in June, 1919, and March, 1920, raised 
$102,000 for the new building, which is 
to be in architecture a free interpreta- 
tion of the English village church, built 
of stone, and located on a _ beautiful 
wooded site in the heart of the village. 

The services on Dec. 12 are to be held 
for the most part in the Masonic lodge 
rooms, which the church has been using 
for some time as a meeting place. The 
sermon is to be delivered by Dr. Benja- 
min Otto, and the brief statement of the 
church history will be read. At twelve 
o’clock the congregation will move in a 
body to the new building, where the 
stone will be swung into place by Mr. P. 
R. Finlay, one of the founders of the 
church and chairman of its board of 
deacons. The sister churches of the vil- 
lage are planning to close their services 
so as to join in the brief ceremony on 
the church lot. It is confidently expected 
that at least a part of the building will 
be in use by the church by April, 1921. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


THe WHITE TEMPLE, MITCHELL, held a 
Bible conference for the deepening of 
the spiritual life, Nov. 28 to Dec. 5. Vital 
themes were discussed afternoon and eve- 
ning by Dr. E. V. Pierce, Rev. W. H. 
Rogers of Muscatine, Iowa, Rev. W. A. 
Wagner, Rev. R. B. Holden, Rev. Walter 
Ingram, and Mrs. C. O. Mingus. This 
was an interdenominational conference 
and covered a large section contiguous to 
Mitchell. The pastor of White Temple, 
Rey. Walter Ingram, recently held a two 
weeks’ special meeting at Delavan, Wis. 


OHIO 


THE Himrop AVENUE CHURCH, Youngs- 
town, is rejoicing over the payment of 
all indebtedness on its church property. 
This church was organized in 1992 with 
forty-five members in a union Sunday- 
school chapel in the eastern part of the 
city. Its first building was dedicated 
March 20, 1910, but in less than four 
years was destroyed by fire. This struc- 
ture was replaced by one costing $40,000, 
which, however, in less than two years 
shared the fate of the former building. 
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The members would not admit defeat, b 
under the leadership of Rev. George 
Ford began at once the task of rebuill 
ing. The present edifice, which as 
working plant is the most complete in t 
city, was dedicated on June 10, 19] 
After the dedication there remained ; 
indebtedness of $16,000 on the chur 
building and parsonage. This was 1) 
duced at the beginning of this year — 
$10,000. A campaign was begun in Fe 
ruary looking to the wiping out of t 
entire debt by Thanksgiving Day, wi 
the result that the final payment wi 
made the day before Thanksgiving. ‘| 
church has at present a membership | 
357, consisting entirely of working peop 
In addition to raising the money for t] 
indebtedness, the members pledged near 
$15,000 for the New World Movement. 


Akron Association 


Things in this newest association. a: 
moving along in fine shape. All tl 
churches report a fine spirit of harmor 
and codperation. Many members a) 
being added to the churches continuall 

Pastor Hoyt of the Arlington Stre 
Church reports a number of baptisms r 
cently. Nine confessed Christ in h 
regular Sunday evening service Nov, 2) 
and one more on Nov. 28. 

Rev. J. E. Meyers of the First Chure 
Barberton, has just closed a special seri 
of meetings in his church. He was tl 
evangelist, a singer assisting ism 


reports more than twenty baptisms. 
Rev. Geo. M. Hulme of the Trini 
Church, Barberton, reports things in| 
gratifying condition, though the churc 
is situated so as to make special mec 
ings practicaily impossible. dy 
The Calvary Church, Akron, with Re 
R. W. Edmondson as pastor, is steadij 
forging ahead despite difficulties caus¢ 
by the large number of removals fro) 
the city owing to the industrial slun 
in Akron. Indeed, all our churches a’ 
suffering serious. losses from this caus' 
but we are hopeful that all will be ab 
to weather the storm, and possibly | 
the better for the temporary reverses. 
Since the withdrawal from the pa 
torate of Dr. Snashall, the First Chure 
Akron, has been under the care of D 
P. S. Calvin, who is acceptably acti 
as stated supply. 
The new Baptist church on Goodyei 
Heights, iess than a year old, has lo 
many members by removal, but repor| 
the work in fine condition. The la 
monthly report of the treasurer show( 
all bills paid, all benevolences provid( 
for, and about $350 in the treasury. Fro 
the very first this new church has bor! 
all its own expenses, paying its paar 
Rev. J. Fred. Hawkins, a salary of $240 
This is the result of the tithing ba 
adopted at the beginning. ff 
The new Baptist church in Cuyahos 
Falls, organized June 13 last, has ju 
settled a regular pastor in the rave 


the Rev. 'E. L. Greer, who will give 
church full-time service. Mr. Greer ¢ 
from Georgia. The district superi 
tendent closed his labors there on a I 
cent Sunday. W 
The newest star on the Baptist horiz 
in this association is the new organi 
ticel. in Kenmore—another suburb of | 
city of Akron. Here, on Nov. 14, tl 
writer was permitted to launch a 0 
church of our faith with seventy-s 
members. Five have been baptized sini 
and one is awaiting baptism. f 
we sought an entrance here, the oth 
churches told us that there were enou, 
churches in Kenmore and that there 1 


OR Or er" . Tae 


i 


eeember 11, 1920 


-room for a Baptist church; but if we 
y judge from the earnest inquirers 
er the real message from God’s word, 
i from the apparent heart-hunger 
nifested by many, we are led to the 
yelusion that our Lord did not share 
{ut opinion. Gro. E. ENTERLINE. 

| 
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MINNESOTA 


fae BETHEL SwepDIsH Church of Minne- 
jis was organized nearly twenty-five 
irs ago. It has made good progress. 
ien its new building was put up several 
jurs ago there was a heavy indebted- 
138 upon it. Rev. HE. E. Hall, the present 
jstor, found an indebtedness of nearly 
)00 when he came seven years ago. On 
vy. 21 the church had a time of rejoic- 
s, when the last of its indebtedness was 
id and the mortgage satisfied. The 
rtgage-burning in the afternoon was 
| interesting occasion. Dr. Frank 
terson, under whose ministry at the 
‘st Swedish Church years ago the mis- 
n was started, gave the principal ad- 


83ST SLOVAK CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS 


(sss. Congratulations were spoken by 
) pastors of the Swedish churches of 
) Twin Cities and by Dr. E. R. Pope. 
'@ prospects for the future are bright. 


tev. R, A. JENSEN of Mankato has just 
jisted Rev. Jesse Rickel in meetings at 
lacoln, a country field, with splendid re- 
‘ts. Some twenty-two have accepted 
ist and about twenty were baptized 
ithe Lake Crystal Church Nov. 28. 


tev. E. H. RASMUSSEN has prepared a 
jes of “Studies in Personal Evan- 
ism,” and groups in a number of 
arches are being formed for the pur- 
le of enlisting people in personal evan- 
ism. The studies are published by the 
‘vention and are exceedingly sugges- 
© and helpful. 


First Slovak Church, Minneapolis 


‘The First Slovak Church of Minneap- 
3 was organized about five years ago, 
ie has had no proper place of meeting, 
ng for the most part a store building 
‘Washington Avenue. It had planned 
| some time to procure a proper place 
‘Worship, and lots were purchased, but 
» high cost of building made it neces- 
y to look elsewhere. Finally an old 
\Iding, formerly the property of the 
ice Lutheran Church, was secured. 
ls is located at Seven Corners—an ad- 
itageous place for the work. Through 
‘from the Home Mission Society, the 
otist Union of Minneapolis and the 
anesota Convention, the property was 
Ured and extensive repairs made, fur- 
hing the people with a fine place of 
tship. 


3 
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On Nov. 16 the church building was 
dedicated. The women of the church gave 
a supper to the directors of the city union 
and their wives, which was served in a 
splendid way. Around the table, Pres. 
F, K, Pratt acting as toastmaster, various 
short messages were given. In the eve- 
ning, Rev. A. P. Slabey of Chicago gave 
the address, on Slovak work. Dr. N. B. 
Henderson preached the dedication ser- 
mon. Prayer was offerd by Dr. Frank 
Peterson and by Rev. J. Vanek of New 
Prague, the latter in Bohemian. 


It was a happy outcome of the work, 
and the future looks bright. Rev. C. 
Brazda, formerly of Chicago and Cleve- 
land, is now the acting-pastor. 


NEBRASKA 


THe TRINITY CHURCH OF OMAHA has 
just closed a two weeks’ evangelistic and 
inspirational meeting under the leader- 
ship of Rey. L. D. Lamkin of Illinois. 
Dr. Lamkin’s methods are sane, convinc- 
ing and helpful. There were baptisms 
almost every evening. While the pas- 
tor administerd the ordinance, the evan- 
gelist quoted Scripture references on 
baptism and gave explanations of their 
meanings, and this proved most effec- 
tive. The Second Swedish Church, of 
which Rev. L. Arlander is pastor, joined 
in most of the meetings. 


MICHIGAN 


THE First CHURCH OF MUSKEGON, J. R. 
Estes, pastor, celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary during the last week in October 
with a splendidly arranged program. Rev. 
Clarence W. Kemper of the First Church, 
Lansing, delivered a forceful address the 
first evening on the present-day condi- 
tions as they relate to the Christian 
church, and Pres. H. L. Stetson of Kala- 
mazoo College was the speaker on Sun- 
day morning. The first pastor of the 
church was Rev. J. F. Hill, who entered 
upon the work Sept. 1, 1890, since which 
time the growth upward has been con- 
stant though sometimes discouraging. In 
1909 a reorganization was effected under 
the present constitution. During the 
ministry of Pastor Estes, 104 members 
have been received; missionary offerings 
have increased from $300 to $1600 a vear; 
the church budget has doubled, and all 
obligations are promptly discharged. 


PAstToR ALBERT D. WERDEN of the First 
Church, Eaton Rapids, is rejoicing with 
his people in the beautiful remodeled and 
practically new house of worship which 
has just been dedicated in connection 
with the celebration of their diamond 
anniversary. The program, which con- 
tinued during the week, really began with 
the presence of Dr. A. C. Hageman, field 
representative of the General Board of 
Promotion, on Nov. 14. Dr. Hageman 
succeeded in raising over $8000 among 
the membership. This in addition to the 
$13,000 already subscribed made it pos- 
sible to dedicate the church building free 
of debt. The various functions of the 
week included community night; ban- 
quets for the women which were served 
by the men, and for the men served by 
the women; prayer and praise service 
on the regular mid-week night, and a 
conference cen Sunday-school work Fri- 
day night. General Director Hudson was 
guest of honor and speaker at the men’s 
and boys’ banquet and reported a great 
time with the 200 who were present. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached on Sun- 
day morning, Nov. 21, by Rev. H. A. 
Waite of Owosso. Pastor Werden has 
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Christmas 
Next 


GIVE BOOKS 


ORDER EARLY 


Margaret Slattery’s 
Three New Books 


The Highway to Leadership 


is fully up to her previous work in its inspirational 
quality and will make a most satisfactory gift. $1.50. 


Never Mind Me 


is a paper-covered booklet made up of four essays 
which are a challenge to a new patriotism and a 
higher citizenship, 35 cents. 


Jesus Christ Is Born Today 


Three essays which offer a message particularly 
appropriate to the Christmas and New Year season. 
85 cents. 


New England in the Life 
of the World 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 
This graphically told summary of the hardy New 
Englanders’ wonderful contribution to Western de- 
velopment and world progress abounds in fascinating 
incidents which will delight any reader anywhere. 
$4.00. 


The Women Who Came 
in the Mayflower 


ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


The story of those splendid women told in graphic 
manner by an authority. Attractive binding. $1.50. 


The Pictureland of the Heart 
WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


After the strenuous and nerve-straining period of 
the past few years it is delightful to turn to such a 
delightfully quiet essay narrative as this which has 
been likened to some of J. M. Barrie’s writings. 
Lovers of Dr. Knight’s ‘‘Song of Our Syrian Guest’’ 
need no assurance of the quality of this beautiful 
book... .$ds2bs 


Prayers and Thanksgivings 


for a Christian Year 
ISAAC 0. RANKIN 


A choice selection of Scripture passages and 
prayers for each day in the year, with additional 
prayers for special occasions, by the Editor of the 
“Closet and Altar’’ column in The Congregational- 
ist. As an aid to private devotion and public wor- 
ship, we believe this little book is unequaled. $1.25. 


Another Large Edition of 


The Song of Our Syrian Guest 


has just come from the press in anticipation of the 
usual large Christmas demand. Though 2,000,000 
copies have been sold, the demand seems unabated. 
Enveloped edition, 35 cents. Illustrated boards, 75 
cents. 


Forefathers’ Day Sermons 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


is a particularly appropriate gift at the tercentenary 
period. Made up of sermons on the history and 
spirit of the Pilgrims and Puritans by a master 
preacher and writer, it will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to any library. $1.60. 


Prayers of the Social Awakening 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


(New edition) . 
There is always a demand for collections of 


prayers, and among those who have made their 
appeal to the public in this line none seem to have 
come nearer to the soul aspirations of their readers 
than Prof. Rauschenbusch. The book is small 
enough for the pocket and is attractively bound. 
Price, $1.00. 


At your dealers or 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 19 W. Jackson St. 
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Give Your Pastor a New Book 
THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 
No technicalities—just the main con- 
tent and bearing of the more vital pro- 
portions of the Sermon on the Mount in 
plain modern talk. $1.25 
How this preacher does It will be worth 
your pastor’s study. 


WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD? 


By RICHARD L. SWAIN 
“A better book to put into the hands of 
the religiously perplexed and doubting 
has not been written for many a day.” 
—Prof. Douglas C. Macintosh (Yale). 
Hate help your minister help the trou- 
ed. 


CHURCHIFINANCE AND SOCIAL ETHICS 
By BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


The Church must make the processes 
by which the gold it uses is earned and 
expended and invested and given away 
square with the spirit of Christ. $1.50 

A big subject both clergy and laity will 
have to think through. 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


(Babson’s Statistical Organization) 

Business talk that business men can 
follow regarding improvements in the 
greatest industry in the world—the re- 
ligious business. $2.75 

Tells your minister a lot that you’ve 
been thinking. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIFE 
OF TODAY 
By JOHN A. RICE 


“The writers of the Old Testament are 
living men who are now actually walking 
our streets, sharing our struggles and 
seeking to solve our problems.’’—Dr. os 

3.00 


Put your pastor Into live contact with 
pie. area trunk line truths of this older 
world. 


THE PERSONALITY OF GOD 
By JAMES H. SNOWDEN 


“Tt aims to define God as a person in 
terms that the ordinary reader can un- 
derstand. <A very treasure house of ma- 
terial for the teacher and preacher.’— 
Baptist Observer. $1.75 

Help on your pastor’s worship of God 
with his mind. 
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Moulton: New Testament (Abridged) 2.25 
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proven a fine general in this fleld and 
rejoices not only in the new building, 
but in the confidence and codperation of 
his splendid people. 


Tue OnstTeD CHURCH has a hustling 
pastor in Milo S. Waller. Following a 
series of ‘special meetings opened by 
State Evangelist Currey, Pastor Waller 
has diligently followed up the work, 
speaking in the school chapel, meeting 
inquirers, holding boys’ and girls’ meet- 
ings, and calling. Forty-six have been 
baptized already, and many others are 
seriously considering the matter of tak- 
ing a decided stand for Christ. Brothers 
entered the baptismal waters together, 
and sisters, parent with child, and in one 
instance two teachers from the public 
school—the latter being peculiarly im- 
pressive as fifteen pupils had previously 
been baptized. The women of the church 
have served a banquet for the new mem- 
bers, and the church feels the great op- 
portunity now before it to meet the social 
and religious needs of these young people. 


THE MEN’S BROTHERHOOD Of the First 
Church, Adrian, of which Dr. L. B. Hawes 
is president, has put out a line of topics 
which are certain to provoke some valu- 
able discussions and will doubtless result 
in uplifting the moral standards of the 
community. Meetings are held each 
month. A writer is selected to prepare 
a paper on the topic for the evening, and 
the reading of this is followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. Beginning with Novem- 
ber, the subjects are: “Pilgrim Fathers 
and the Fathers of Today”; December— 
“Movies—Their Use and Abuse”; January 
—‘Denominational Loyalty—Is It Worth 
While?” and “Church Problems of Coun- 
try and Town,” at which meeting the 
pastors of the association and a few lay- 


* men are invited in for a general confer- 


ence. The subjects for the two meet- 
ings in February are “Fundamentals of 
Americanism” and ‘Resumption or Re- 
construction—Which?” for March, ‘The 
Faith of a Modern Christian” and “The 
Boy of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” 
and in April the series closes with ‘“De- 
sirable Changes in Church Activities” 
and “High Spots and Suggestions.” There 
is no joining this brotherhood: all a man 
needs to do is to come. The secretary 
likes to keep the names of the men so 
that notices of the meetings can be sent. 
The expenses are met by free-will offer- 
ings taken at the meetings. 


Rev, A. C. Barctay has accepted the 
call of the Flushing Church and is now 
on the field. He is a live wire on a good 
field. 


THE LITTLE CHURCH AT GRAND BLANC is 
justly proud of its Sunday school. The 
superintendent asked the members to 
“pony up” on Missionary Sunday, with 
the result that $25 was given as against 
$17.50 the previous month. The church 
intends to come close to its $1000 for mis- 
sions. R. H. Munro is the pastor. 


Rev. J. H. Perry of Bancroft, Iowa, is 
finding a congenial and enthusiastic com- 
pany in the federated church at Brighton, 
to which he has recently accepted a call. 
Two denominations are here working to- 
gether, feeling that the chief aim should 
not be agreement in details, but rather 
accomplished good. Unselfish Christian 
service is their aim. 

Rev. A. C. Hageman, field representa- 
tive of the General Board of Promotion, 
has been in Michigan organizing a cam- 
paign to raise $745,000 for Hillsdale Col- 
lege—to apply on Michigan’s quota of 
three and a half million dollars. On Dec. 
1 Hillsdale College took over Dr. Hage- 
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man as director of the campaign, an 
he is available to Michigan pastors t 
assist in any possible way. 


Rev. F. L. Currey, director of the di 
partment of evangelism, has just close 
a successful series of meetings at Lyon; 
which was one of the centers in th 
Grand River Association simultaneow 
evangelistic campaign. Directors W, 4 
Roberts and G. W. Lawrence and severg 
local pastors assisted in these meeting; 
and most encouraging reports are comin 
to headquarters. j 


THE ParR MemoriIAL CHURCH of Peto; 
key, which has been served during th’ 
past summer and fall by Convention Pa; 
tor Herman Burns, has just held a far¢ 
well reception for Mr. Burns, and frame 
the old mortgage which is now entire} 
paid off. Rev. E. J. Parsons of Joliet, Ill 
has been called to the field and is ey 
pected to arrive soon. This leaves Pa; 
tor Burns free to work in other ver 
needy fields. 


KANSAS 


A GRACIOUS REVIVAL has just closed a 
Greystone Heights, Kansas City. J. ( 
Hoggatt, the pastor, had the help of EH. F 
Trowbridge and C. B. Hewlett. This tri 
of splendid laymen has worked togethe 
successfully many times. Mr. Trowbridg 
did the preaching, Mr. Hewlett led th 
music and Mr. Hoggatt led in the fiel’ 
work. Nine were added to the chure 
membership. 


A. W. Lex, a student in the seminary, i! 
pastor at Grandview, in Kansas City. H) 
has won the hearts of the people and i 
leading out in the work of this energeti 
church. | 


J. E. Nayvor began his labors with th! 
Wamego Church Nov. 2. This church ha 
a fine up-to-date building, and prospect 
are bright for a great advance. Pasto 
Naylor’s father is closing a seventeel 
year pastorate at Williamsville, N. Y 
and is coming to Kansas to make hi 
home with his talented son. Last su 
mer Bro. Naylor spent his vacation ¢ 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., and when b 
returned to Wakeeny he was given | 
gold watch and fob—presents from th) 
citizens of Wakeeny and the America 
Legion Post of that city. 


H. Froryp Surtes oF MounpD VALLEY h 
just closed an eighteen-day meeting ¢ 
Abilene. Highteen were added to th 
church membership, fourteen by baptist) 
Pastor Surles welcomed ninety-nine in( 
the fellowship of the church at Moun 
Valley during the year which closed tt 


18. A roll call and supper featured 
end of the year. Pastor and people » 
united and happy. 


EVANGELIST-PAstoR H. MacD. THOM) 
son is leading his people at Hays in / 
good revival. He also leads the peop 
at Ellis in the afternoons. Here a buil 
ing is being erected that is to cost $20,00 
For the present the basement is to ft 
covered and used for the services of tt 
church. 


T. W. Hensuaw, pastor at Colfax an) 
Ridge, near Chanute, is leading tw 
lively groups of Baptists with his Zei 
and enthusiasm. At Colfax, Nov. 5, thet 
was held an anniversary meeting a 
tended by 350 persons. The year hé 
witnessed the building of a parsoné 
almost all paid for, and two-thirds of 


ae ec 


¥ 


total allotment. Here : 
what may be done in the coun 
churches. = 
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), J. Miter is pastor of the Mt. Pleas- 
_ and Leland churches, on the open 
irie near Morland. At the former, he 
; the assistance of J. A. Sullivan in a 
jival, with bright prospects for a good 
eting. At Leland, J. A. Armstrong 
isted Pastor Miller. Fourteen were 
tized. This is a needy section of the 
te. Many men like Pastor Miller are 
ded. 

{. O. WoLFe oF LiserAt is holding a 
ival at Plains. Bad weather hindered 
first, but prospects are bright for 
ze success. The work at Liberal is 
ving forward pleasantly. Pastor Wolfe 
happy in his pastorate and is receiv- 
hearty support from his people. 


oHN T. GRIFFITH OF BARNARD has had 
assistance of Evangelist W. M. and 
3. Martin. Definite report has not yet 
n made of the results of the meetings. 


yp. W. E. Davis oF CHANUTE makes 
1e significant reports. During the 
t fourteen months of his pastorate 
re, up to the time of the N. W. M. 
ve, there had been thirty-four addi- 
is. In the six months since the drive 
re have been thirty-eight additions. 
2 church had 255 members when the 
ve was held. Over $17,000 was pledged. 
‘the past six months the current ex- 
‘se receipts have totaled $1640 and 
' benevolences $2568. This splendid 
wing becomes more remarkable when 
$ understood that this church has no 
nbers of large wealth. 


Atlantic Coast 


| VERMONT 


‘fy. CLARK T. BRowNELL, pastor of the 
st Church, Brattleboro, has recently 
n assisted in a series of special meet- 
8 by Rev. Walter F. Sturtevant, which 
alted in a goodly number confessing 
‘ist as their Saviour and 135 joining 
‘Tithers’ League and agreeing to tithe. 
tor Brownell and his people are 
atly pleased with Mr. Sturtevant’s 
xk 

‘fy. L. E. Hatt, pastor of the church 
‘Hast Charlotte, has received seven 
) the church by baptism as a result 
faithful seed-sowing and the special 
‘tings recently conducted by Rev. 
iter F. Sturtevant. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ey. CHattis V. SmitH of the First 
‘rch, Somerville, has recently received 
*ked public appreciation of city and 
teh in a large and admirably managed 
‘ption. On the third anniversary of 
\settlement, the unusual features of 
‘eventful years were happily empha- 
d. The mayor of the city, the colonel 
ais regiment, the commander of the 
liers’ Legion, with neighboring min- 
ts, all brought warm expressions of 
idence and affection; but materially, 
‘heaviest tribute was a box of gold 
. Pastor Smith is popular with the 
. Particularly, and Mrs. Smith has 


tured the girls and, of course, their 


hers. 


NOTHER FAREWELL LUNCHEON was re- 
ly given to two brethren who are 
uting from Massachusetts: Frank B. 
‘ard and EB. A. EB. Palmquist—the first 
Hartford and the second to Philadel- 
» The ministers of Boston and vi- 
ty are getting their hand in on fare- 
i and the churches are keeping them 


| 


in good practice. Of course two such 
genial comrades as Haggard and Palm- 
quist are, inspired an unusually full and 
happy banquet. 


THE Boston MINIsTERS’ Conference has 
held two practical meetings in  succes- 
sion: the first on “Ministerial Pensions” 
and the second on “The Work of the 
Loyal Coalition League.” Dr. Peter C. 
Wright straightened out the kinks in our 
pension questions in a clear speech and in 
a quiz that covered the whole matter. Mr. 
Demerest Loyd thoroughly and fairly 
handled the prevailing propaganda to in- 
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volve America in the Irish muddle. Both 
subjects proved intensely interesting, the 
one personai and the other political. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. Nosre I. Mack, a graduate of 
Rochester, was ordained at Smethport 
Nov. 3. Rev. L. L. Lloyd gave the charge 
to the church and Rev. T. Vassar Caul- 
kins the charge to the candidate. The 
ordination sermon was preached and 
prayer offered by Rev. G. H. Carr. 


THE WINFIELD CHURCH, in the Northum- 
berland Asscciation, has just had a suc- 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT for your relatives and friends would be Rainbow Sacred Rec- 


ords. 


A gift that will bring comfort and cheer and spread 


gladness and sunshine and help you “ Brighten the Corner Where You Are.” Select a few numbers and make 
your Christmas giving tell for the kingdom. The following numbers now ready : 


1001 {iy in the Arms of Jesus, Homer Rodeheaver 
I Walk with the King, . Homer Rodeheaver 


Still, Still with Thee . . Mel Trotter Male 
1002 Quartet 

y LIS? Pestisah ay sp ie . . HomerA. Hammon- 
1003 { 4 most Persuaded . . . Mixed uate [tree 

A Heart Like Thine , . Dan Beddoe 

He Knows the Way, . . Homer Kodeheaver 
10044 In My Father’s House [Dermid 

Are Many Mansions, Sybil Sammis Mac- | 


( Carry Your Cross with 
10054 B Omle: Sea eee . - Homer Rodeheaver 
When You Know Jesus, 
bei Too! 4 al J9o4) i Mined Quartet 
When I Look in His Face, Mrs.Wm. Asher and 
1007 Homer Rodeheaver 
By the Waters of Babylon, Wm. James Work 
{ Couldn’t Hear Nobody (Negro Spiritual) 
Prav rune Ne, gem The Sybil Sammis 
1009: Singers—Ladies’ Q’t 
| My Soul is a Witness. . (Negro Spiritual) 
‘The Sybil Sammis 
{ Singers—Ladies’ Q’t 
( How Tedious and Taste- 
j less the Hours , . . Homer Rodeheaver 
10114 7, t 


hé Garden’ 2.72%. Mrs.Wm. Asher and 

Homer Rodeheaver 

( Beloved, Now are We the [Quartet 
1012; SonsofGod... . .Mel Trotter’s Male 
What Did He Do? . . . Mel Trotter’s Male 

( Quartet 
Hallelujah, What a [rus—600 Voices 

10134 Saviour! . ... . . Winona Lake Cho- 
Awakening Chorus, . . Winona Lake Cho- 


{rus—600 Voices 


The Haif Has Never Yet 
1015 Been ‘Told. 3 2% Homer Rodeheaver 
1 The Old Rugged Cross . Mrs.Wm. Asher and 
Homer Rodeheaver 


in Vow?) yr. 8, 2 Homer Rodeheaver 
O,HearHimCallingThee, Ruth Rodeheaver 
(The Man Christ Jesus . Evangelist Bieder- 
1019 wolt—Sermon 
} Still Undecided, Duet . . Mrs.Wm. Asher and 
l Homer Rodeheaver 


U 
Can the World See Jesus 
10164 


( Where the Gates Swing 
1021 | Outward Never, Duet, Chas.H.Gabriel and 
1 Homer Rodeheaver 


| Home of theSoul. . . . Chas. H. Gabriel 
Fit Ae E. O. Excell 
l Streamer ae E. O. Excell 


( How to Get an Audience 
| without Claptrap Meth- 


1023! ods—Sermon by .. . Rey.Geo R, Stuart, 
-“"'| How to Get an Audience ’ 
| without Claptrap Meth- [D.D. 
Ll ods—Sermonby .. . Rev. Geo. R. Stuart, 
( A Sinner Made Whole, 
| Aine tie. US eke FE. O. Excell and 
1024; Chas. H. Gabriel 
| Sometime, Somewhere. Southern Baptist 
L c Male Quartet 
{ Who Isa Christian ? Ser- 


5 monby.. . .. . EvangelistBobJones 
10254 Three Reasons Why Iam 
a Christian. Sermon by Evangelist Bob Jones 
1027 { An Evening Prayer. . . Homer Rodeheaver 
Confidencernwrrar pa. % Helen Cutler Dickey 


You can secure Rainbow Sacred Records from your local dealer. If he does not have them mail your 
order tous. We will forward them to you by mail. Price $1.00 postpaid for a double-face record. Rainbow 
Sacred Records will give entire satisfaction.Send tor descriptive folder announcing complete list of records. 


“40 5. Dearborn St. RODEHEAVER RECORD CO. cifWaine’Streee 


10,000 
Baptist Sunday School Superintendents Wanted 


Who will distribute our NEW WORLD MOVEMENT Art Calendar in 10,000 Baptist communities by 
giving it to their teachers as a Christmas or New Year’s remembrance. 


It is most APPROPRIATE for this purpose, as it will keep the far-flung work of the Baptist 
denomination before the user three hundred sixty-five days in the year, 
and in a very attractive form. 


IT IS A VERY INEXPENSIVE GIFT 


5 copies $1.25—10 copies $2.30—25 copies $5.25. Money back if you want it. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE 


General Board of Promotion — Calendar Department 276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


FOR MEN 


WHO DRESS WELL 
THE 


TROUSERS 
GARTER 


Pat., May 18, 1920 

Threefold Purpose: 

It holds up the socks, 
It holds down the shirt, 
It makes the trousers 
hang straight whether 
the knees bend inward 
or outward. 

It is not a ‘*Form” or 
‘*Harness.”’ It contains no 
‘* pads,” ‘‘air-cushions, af 

“metal springs,” ete. It is 
simply a beautiful garter 
fitting inside knee curvya- 
ture, self-udjustable. 
Descriptive circular, sealed 
envelope containing no ad- 
vertis’g matter mailed free 


The T. Garter Co. 
LockBox131, Chicago, Hl. 


Dept. B 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire, 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


No assessments ; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
ers same as stock com- 
pany. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 


‘ No agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 22 years old un- 


der same management. Address Henry P. Magill, Secy. & 
Megr., 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Il. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our Corporate name is 
‘The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White | 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 
23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW ?!! 
"THE Business World needs Christian Young 
People. An Efficient Business Training midst 
wholesome surroundings; an opportunity to study 
Art, Music, Literature, ome Economics and 
Physical Science at a low rate of Tuition and 
Board, is the remarkable offer of the 


CEDAR VALLEY SEMINARY 
Write for particulars. Osage, Iowa 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL yF°",Sir's 2x4 


2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 


For Catalog Address Box 620. Mount Carroll, Il. 


cessful evangelistic campaign, conducted 
by the Bucknell Evangelistic Band and 
the state superintendent of evangelism, 
Arthur B, Strickland. The attendance in- 
creased from night to night until the 
church was crowded. There were a nuim- 
ber of conversions. 


Rev. JosEPH H. CooKeE closed a two 
years’ pastorate with the First Church, 
Hazleton, on Nov. 380. 


THE WALNUT STREET CHURCH, Jersey 
Shore, is in the midst of an evangelistic 
meeting, Evangelist Lew Cass Bennett, 
acting-pastor of the Immanuel Church, 
Auburn, N. Y., in charge. Large crowds 
are attending the meetings. The second 
week closed with about thirty conver- 
sions. This church is one of the Penn- 
sylvania churches which went over the 
top on their budget. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


THE KNOXVILLE CHURCH, PITTSBURGH, 
Rev. F. W. Stanton, pastor, challenged 
the First Church, Homestead, Rev. C. E. 
Hemans, pastor, and the First Church, 
Connellsville, Rev. J. E. Edwards, pastor, 


to a prayer-meeting attendance contest, 


beginning Oct. 20 and continuing to Noy. 
24. The contest has closed. The First 
Church, Homestead, dropped out of the 
contest at the close of the third week, 
having an average attendance at that 
time of about fifty. The First Church, 
Connellsville, averaged for the six weeks 
sixty-eight and one-half persons. The 
Knoxville Church had an average at- 
tendance of ninety-three and one-third 
persons, winning out over the other 
churches by having actually 149 more 
persons at the services for the six weeks 
than the other churches. A good deal of 
interest was manifested in these meet- 
ings by all the churches. The pastors 
reported each week to the other pastors 
in the contest. At the present time 
another prayer-meeting attendance con- 
test is going on between the Oakland, 
Beth Eden, and Emanuel churches. <A 
good deal of interest is also being shown 
in these services. 


On Dec. 3 THE ANNUAL banquet of the 
brotherhood of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion was held in McCreery’s Dining 
Room. The newly appointed hishop of 
this district of the M. E. Church, Bishop 
McConnell, was the speaker. 


THE SPIRIT OF EVANGELISM is being 
shown in several of the Pittsburgh 
churches. Temple Church has just closed 
a successful series of special services, 
the Carrick Church is in the midst of a 
revival campaign, and a number of 
churches will hold special services later. 


AT THE PITTSBURGH MINISTERS, meeting 
Nov. 29, Dr. Homer F. Tope, state super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon, gave an ad- 
dress on ‘National Prohibition.” After 
giving a brief review of the beginning 
and development of prohibition, he said 
that while there are violations of this 
law, the outlook is bright, because the 
saloon is doomed forever. He said we 


‘“‘The achievement of today but points to the pathway 


of tomorrow. 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
hree year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answ-r inquiries 


Through service comes growth, and 
through growth comes greater service.”’ 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for greater service 
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must be interested in prohibition tod 
for the sake of abolishing the a 
traffic in other nations where we are nc 
sending missionaries to convert the pe. 
ple to Christ. A report was given of t, 
illness of Dr. James A. Braker, past 
of the First Church, McKeesport, a 
also of Dr, W. A. Stanton, the new sup 
intendent of the Baptist Home and (¢ 
phanage of Western Pennsylvania, TT, 
extent of the illness of these brethri 
was not given. { 


Rev. Harry S. Owens has resigned \ 
Mt. Lebanon to accept the call of Fir 
Church, Highstown, N. J. Mr. Owe 
has done a fine work and will be miss| 
from the Baptist circles of Pittsburg! 
He begins his new work Jan. 1. 


( 
RHODE ISLAND | 


Rey. GreorceE F. BEECHER closed his p; 
torate at Woonsocket on Noy, 14. Duri: 
the twelve years he has been in Rho 
Island, Bro. Beecher has won the affi 
tion of all of his brethren, and his gol 
is a distinct loss to the state. The he 
wishes and prayers of his brethren w 
follow him. 


Mrs. FrRANK L. WILKINS, missiona! 
secretary of the board of education 
Rhode Island, held another institute 
Calvary Church, Providence, on Noy. 
The following teachers assisted: Mi 
May Huston of New York City, M 
George H. Swift of Philadelphia, M 
Frank Rector of Pawtucket, Miss M 
Noble of Buffalo, Rev. Elmer Love 
Providence, Mrs. Leslie Swain of Prot 
dence, Miss Maud B. Nichols of EK 
Greenwich, Mrs. W. C. Murdock of N 
wood, R. I., and Miss Pearl Hainer 
Providence. Thirty-five churches we 
represented in the registration, with 
attendance of 160 in the day my 

{ 


THE BroApwAy CHURCH has called R 
George C. S. MacKay of Putnam, Con) 
to become its pastor, his duties to beg 
on Jan. 1. j 


THE CRANSTON STREET RoGER WILLIA3 
CuHuRCH has not only fittingly observi 
its fiftieth anniversary, but has sent ba 
its pastor, Dr. S. R. McCurdy to ts 


where he formerly served as one of 0 
missionaries. Dr. McCurdy has labor! 
hard and successfully for his church a 
the New World Movement in Rhode : 
land. His going in response to a ¢ 
from Burma has become a spiritual ble 
ing to his own people and the ent 
state. Many useful gifts were present 
to him, and not the least was a Fc 
automobile. 


THE BY-LAWS OF THE STATE conven 


work. Thirteen promotional committé 
of seven members each have been } 
pointed, and they will soon be mak 
themselves felt throughout ‘the state. | 


Institute at Providence 


The second mission study institute | 
Rhode Island was held in the Calvey 
Church, Providence, Nov. 19, with aT? 
istration of 179 delegates, representi 
thirty-eight churches. This was a selec 
group, chosen with the idea that 
members should later teach  simil 
classes in their own churches. 
Frank L. Williams, secretary of missi 
ary education for Rhode Island, was 
director, and the following were # 
teaching force: Miss May Huston, | 
York; Mrs. Geo. H. Swift, Woodbury, 
J.; Miss Mary Noble, Buffalo, N. Yau 
Frank Rector, Pawtucket: Miss Maude 
Nichols, East Greenwich; and the follc 


e 
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» from Providence—Rey. Elmer A, 
‘e, Mrs. Leslie Swain, Mrs. W. C. Mur- 
k, Mrs. H. H. Armington and Miss 
rl Hainer. 

‘he institute classes assembled simul- 
eously and continued in their forty-five 
jute periods, morning, afternoon and a 
t of the evening, an hour’s intermis- 
1 being taken for meals and a social 
e at 12:30 and 5:30. Three times in 
day all assembled for a devotional 
yice. The spirit of prayer character- 
i the entire day. The study books 
ve “The Bible and Missions,” “The 
arch and the Community,” “Serving 
| Neighborhood,” “Mr. Friend O’Man,” 
_ “Lamplighters Across the Sea.” 
se books were actually taught, chap- 
by chapter, in such a way that those 
lying them could in their turn be 
shers. 

he Department of Missionary Educa- 
1, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City, is 
pared to assist in the conduct of such 
ass as this in any place where similar 
alts can be secured. Such institutes 
certain to inspire more consecrated 
rice for the Master in behalf of his 
2dom at home and abroad. 


RODEHEAVERSS | 


VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


~HOMER RODEHEAVER 


great advance in the world of church music. 
| Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. Theselection meets with hearty approval 
| from song leaders who have seen the new bouk. 
Contains 288 pages of music. Sing!2 copies: 
Manila, 35¢; Limp, 40c; Cloth, 50c; Postpaid. 
In quantities, not prepaid: Manila,30c;Limp 35c; 
5 Same _ prices for: 


Oth, 45. am fii” 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE, 
ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
‘THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


1053 Monon Bldg., Dpt.B 814 Walnut St. 
x Chicago Philadelphia 


WANT ADS 


‘(ANTED—YOU TO KNOW that the best 
aon helps in the world are found in the 
mteen complete lectures ($5) published 
Public Speakers’ Supply, Ridgway, Pa. 
r money back if you are not satisfied. 
S get acquainted. 


IST—AIl indifference in my congrega- 
8 since I have been ordering my sermon 
s from the Public Speakers’ Supply, 
sway, Pa. <A. Worthwhile Preacher. 


G DEMAND FOR TEACHERS for emer- 
ty_vacancies. Ernest Olp, Steger Build- 
Chicago. 


VASSAR AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADUATE with experience wishes posi- 
as pastor’s assistant, church worker or 
ctor of religious education. LL. Morrill, 
W. 136th St., New York City. 


‘SUCCESSFUL PASTOR of a city church 
bout 215 members is desirous of settling 
he West. Sound in all fundamentals. 
he ministry ten years. Several years in 
ent pastorate. Received training at 
thern Baptist Theological and Moody 
& Institute. Address W. F., Tum’ Bar- 


MAL PRICES CUT one-half. Particulars 
L. E. Snyder, Keller Hall, Springfield, 
, 


BEAUTIFUL LITTLE BLANK VERSE 
RY in booklet form is ‘‘Ione Augustine.”’ 
10uld be in every minister’s library and 
very Christian home. Order copies di- 
from the author, H. S. Hickman, Nor- 
Kans. Price, 40 cents. 


ANTED—PIPE ORGAN; 
t be in first-class condition. 
leulars. Box 36, Salem, Ore. 


IR SALE—AEOLIAN GRAND PLAYER 
iAN, piano case design. Have catalogue, 
Music, seventy-five rolls on hand. Solid 
OBany case. Must be seen to be ap- 
lated. Price $175 cash. Address R. J. 
ver, 704 S. Central Park Ave., Chicago, Ty. 


second hand. 
Give full 


Pacific Coast 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE First CuurcH, Redlands, held its 
annual business meeting Nov. 4, 315 peo- 
ple sitting down to the supper. It has 
been the greatest year in the history of 
the church. One hundred and eighty- 
seven new members were added, fifty-two 
by baptism. The church is now the 
largest in the association, its member- 
ship being 668. ‘The Bible school shows 
a gain in attendance over last year. The 
average attendance for each Sunday is 


340. Two large rooms were fitted up 
for the school, one of which is being 
used for the high-school boys. At the 


school of missions which has just closed, 
the highest attendance on any one night 
was 321 and the lowest 252. This makes 
it in all probability the largest school of 
its kind in the United States. To the 
New World Movement, $68,185 was sub- 
scribed. The church has been greatly 
helped by the presence of Rev. George 
Lewis, who led the daily vacation Bible 
school last summer, and Rev. P. A. Mc- 
Diarmid, both of whom are in Redlands 
on furlough building up their strength. 
A loss was sustained by the church in 
the death of Mrs. Mary Lewis, who did 
a wonderful work with her husband in 
Unkung, China. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rey. F. Cart Truex has just finished 
his fourth year as pastor of the important 
church at Selma. Four years ago this 
church had 472 members, 150 of whom 
were soon removed by letter and other- 
wise. Now the church has 623 members, 
almost all of them resident. Four years 
ago the total gifts to missions were 
$1230, which was less than the apportion- 
ment. A year and a half ago the church 
took over the support of a mission sta- 
tion in India as well as its full obliga- 
tions toward all other missioary in- 
terests. More than $80,000 has been 
raised for a new building which is soon 
to be erected, and $33,000 has _ been 
pledged for the New World Movement. 
Pastor Truex has been on the _ state 
board three years, and the past year he 
has served as chairman of the board of 
promotion and of the evangelistic com- 
mittee of the convention. He has both 
vision and the ability to make his vision 
real. 

Miss Amy PurRcELL, who has labored 
among the Chinese of Fresno for two 
years for the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, has had her heart gladdened by 
an ingathering that has taken place in 
a series of special meetings, held by Dr. 
Chas. R. Shepherd, superintendent of 
Chinese work on the Pacific Coast, and 
Rey. S. W. Yu, formerly professor of 
biblical interpretation in the Baptist 
seminary at Canton, China, but now pas- 
tor of the Chinese missions in Fresno 
and Sacramento. The meetings lasted 
less than a week, but the attendance and 
spirit were good from the start. A 
dozen Chinese, almost all young men 
who have been occupying rooms in the 
mission building, were converted. These 
meetings mark an epoch in the history 
of the mission. Miss Purcell has the 
confidence of the Chinese residents of 
Fresno to a remarkable degree. Mr. Yu 
did the preaching in his native tongue. 
He is considered an eloquent preacher. 
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For Young 
and Old 


MARY MARIE 
“the sunbeam girl” 


By the author of 
JUST DAVID 


ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Illus. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00 net 4 Park St., Boston 8 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World's Greatest Commentary on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


—_—— IT IS- 
SCHOLARLY 
CONDENSED 
COMPREHENSIVE 
PRACTICAL 
These four words sum up its true value 
Let us send you a pamphlet 


containing the first lesson taken 
from the volume of 1921 


Volume for 1921 Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 Net; $2.10 Delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Crannell’s Pocket Lessons 
for 1921 


Contains all of the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1921, with References, Daily Bible 
Readings, and Analyses. Vest pocket size. 
About two hundred pages clearly printed on 
good opaque paper. Size, 234 x 5% inches. Sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. Just the thing for 
the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, go cents 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REAL SURPRISE in BIBLE STUDY I 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
No time and energy wasted with concordances and other books, 
All necessary helps in one convenient volume. Self-explanatory, 
Contains a unique easy reference system. Has 


Ng) / 
a wonderful Text Cyclopedia containing man y — . 
derful Text Cyclopedia containing many lps, if 


new and striking features not to be found in 

any other book. \ GF 
Mt fs “NEW EDITION 

Rapidly replacing other Bibles. Used and praised aS hy Thtrassiats 


Saves time and labor. 


i} 
NO SEARCHING FOR REFERENCES AND HELPS | 

by such men as Dr. Chas. E. Jefferson, Dr. Grif- 
feth Thomas, Marion Lawrance, “Mel” Trotter 


and scores of others. Descriptive booklet free. 
B. B, KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., Div. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 


4 CHAIN 
REFERENCE BIBLE 
SOLICITORS WANTEO 
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OREGON 


STAtre EvaANcetist Mito G. BrentTLey of 
Freewater has just closed a seventeen- 
day meeting with the Cove Church. 
Thirty confessed Christ, twenty were re- 
ceived for baptism, two were received 
on experience, and two were restored to 
the fellowship of the church. A finance 
committee was appointed which will 
make a careful canvass for current ex- 
penses and missionary offerings. The 
moral and spiritual tone of the commun- 
ity is quickened, and the outlook for a 
good work in the future was never bet- 
ter. Evangelist Bentley will be in meet- 
ings at Enterprise during December, and 
on Jan. 2 will begin meetings at Ontario. 


Rocky Mountain States 


COLORADO 


THE STERLING PEOPLE have just papered 
and redecorated their house of worship. 
Three of the young people are away at 
college—two young men at Fort Collins 
and one young woman at the Colorado 
Woman’s College. The young men will 
take up work either in the ministry or 
with the Y. M. C. A. 


Chaplains Wanted 


Under the army reorganization bill 
now in operation, more adequate provi- 
sion is made for chaplains. There is a 
chaplain-in-chief with a chaplains’ corps. 
The chaplains are given a more certain 
and assured status in the army than 
before. 

The complement of chaplains is now 
being appointed and the War Department 
hopes to complete the list as soon as 
possible. 

We need four men for chaplaincies in 
the army and three for the navy. Army 
chaplains must not be over forty-two 
years of age at time of appointment, and 
navy chaplains not over thirty-one and 
a half. They should be capable and 
vigorous men. College and seminary 
men are preferred. Above all, they must 
be men with a pronounced religious life 
and a sincere love for men. 

The chairman of the committee will 
be glad to hear at once from any who are 
interested. He will also esteem it a favor 
if persons will suggest the names of suit- 
able men with whom he may com- 
municate. Samuet Z. Barren, Chairman. 

1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Funeral Services of Rev. Judson 


C. Chapin 


Dr. F. B,. Palmer sends us a brief ac- 
count of the funeral services held for 
Rev. J. C. Chapin, a sketch of whose life 
appeared in our columns last week: 

The funeral service was held Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 21, at the First Church, 
Boulder, where the family has resided 
for some eleven years. Convention Secy. 
F. B. Palmer, assisted by the local pas- 
tor, Rev. John Skeen, Dr. Bruce Kinney 
and the student pastor, H. W. Davis, con- 
ducted the services, which were largely 
attended. Interment took place at the 
Green Mountain Cemetery beside the 
wife, Mrs, Lucy Chapin, who died Dec. 13, 
1919. Wherever Judson Chapin was 
known he was universally loved and re- 
spected, both in his active ministry and 
in his later retirement. At the time of 
the funeral, Dr. Bruce Kinney gave the 
following characterization: ‘After a test 
of thirty years, I can testify that Judson 
C. Chapin was an ideal friend. He had 
an acute mind which was well trained. 


He was clean in soul and magnanimous 
in spirit. He was devoted to his Lord in 
an unostentatious way, and despite the 


‘physical limitations of the last twenty 


years made larger contributions to 
worthy life and the building of the king- 
dom than most of us who have our 
strength. We who knew him are richer 
because he lived; our friendships for the 
future are poorer because he has gone 


on.” 
More Books 


(Continued from page 1555) 
of the North have an enrolment of less 
than 100, this book should have wide 
usefulness. It would be worth while to 
have 100 of these smaller schools use 
this as a manual for a year or two and 


then report results to this department 
the benefit of other similar schools, | 
will be the first to volunteer? 

“The Task of Social Hygiene,” 
Havelock Ellis’ (Houghton Mifflin): 
book of psychological sociology. 
chapter on religion and the child is n 
useful, especially as an interesting sg, 
light on week-day religious insta! 
in a state and church educational ins|{ 
tion. 

“A Survey of Religious ‘Education 
the Local Church,” by W. C. Bower () 
versity of Chicago): A rather pre; 
tious model of what a survey showal 
but helpful in revealing how exten; 
is the modern religious educational yj 
point. 


At the “Bloody Angle” 


Where the fight is the fiercest; where the enemy con- 


e 
; 
f 


% 
7 


al 


centrates his forces; where the issue of the battle is deter- 
mined—that is the “bloody angle” of war. ie 


The city is the “bloody angle” of Christianity in 
America. We cannot lose the cities and win the nation for 


Christ. 


Christian strategy demands the reinforcing of our City 
Mission Societies in their most important work. 


“The future of Christianity in America depends 
to a large degree upon the form it takes in our 
great cities. The cities more and more deter- 
mine the character of the nation. While our 
large rural population has a wonderfully 
stabilizing effect and may yet prove to be the 
salvation of our civilization, yet the motive 
power of our life is in the centers where the 
people congregate. The trend of population is 
constantly toward the city. There are seventy 
cities in the United States which have a popu- 
lation of 100,000 and over. They are growing 
at the rate of 35 per cent per decade. The 
balance of power in America is rapidly passing 
to the cities. 


“The development of the cities is creating the 
most serious religious problems in the nation. 


“A program of generous dimensions, cour- 
ageously adopted and vigorously pushed, can 
alone save the situation in most of our large 
cities. The time for temporizing has passed. 
The day for vigorous and systematic action 
has dawned.’”—The Survey. 


The success of the New World Movement and the | 
Hundred Million Dollar Cam 


City work. 


paign means advance in our 


We must go forward where the battle is hardest. : | 


The General Board of Promotion 
of Northern Baptist Convention 4 


276 Fifth Avenue 


CAD > 


New York City, N. Y 4 | 


TheB- 


~ Published Every Wock by the Northam Baptist Convention 
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Prayer a Great Force 


HETHER or not scientists have as yet a knowledge of 
prayer, it nevertheless is a great and powerful force. Elec- 
tricity is still unknown so far as its origin or make-up is 

concerned. We simply know that doing certain things develops a 
certain invisible power known as electricity, and that if this invisible 
power is connected with machines made in a certain way, these 
machines will revolve. But where electricity comes from, of what 
it consists, or how it is transmitted, no one knows. 


We know just as much about prayer as we know about elec- 
tricity. We know that by relaxing and concentrating we can, in 
the quiet of our own rooms, secure the most wonderful results. Of 
course the ordinary prayer, such as the child recites morning and 
evening, is little more than a form. . . . Both history and science, 
however, clearly demonstrate that prayer has great possibilities. 
Prayer is our contact with the Holy Spirit, with the great sources of 
abundant power. The real forces of life are not found in material 
things, but are unseen and spiritual. Jesus did not exaggerate at 
all when he spoke of the faith that could move mountains. He was 
stating a great psychological truth when he told his hearers that 
through faith they could secure health, happiness and prosperity. 
The Holy Spirit is the great source of supply. Man is the motor 
that can use this great invisible power. Prayer is the wire that 
connects man with the great source of supply. 


As a statistician | urge all business men to learn more about 
prayer and its great possibilities. The Holy Spirit is the great 
undeveloped resource of religion, while prayer is the means of 
tapping this great undeveloped resource. The Holy Spirit is the 
coal mine, and prayer is the transportation system which will get 
the coal to us in order that it may be used. The two go together. 
Each is useless without the other. Both together are all powerful. 


—R. W. Babson, in “Religion and Business.” 
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Fresh from the Field 


At the First Church, Lansing, Mich., 
Dr. C. W. Kemper has just completed his 
first year’s pastorate. Among the out- 
standing features of the year’s work are 
the underwriting of $100,000 for the New 
World Movement, the adoption of associ- 
ate membership, and the raising of a 
large amount for the proposed commu- 
unity house. More than 100 members 
have been received during the year. 


The state board of promotion in Illinois 
has prepared for the churches envelopes 
in which may be taken the special Christ- 
mas offering for relief in Europe. Pastors 
or church treasurers may secure these in 
any quantities by writing at once to Rev. 
A. E. Peterson, 1433 Stevens Building, 
Chicago. 


After thirty years of service with the 
Publication Society, the last five of which 
have been spent in Philadelphia as gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Harry V. Meyer has 
resigned his position and will leave the 
work on Dec. 24. He carries with him 
the best wishes of a host of friends. 


On Nov. 24 the North Shore Church, 
Chicago, broke ground at the corner of 
Berwyn and Lakewood Avenues for its 
new building. The cost will be approxi- 
mately $150,000, all of which has been 
pledged. 


Rev. John G. C. Irvine has accepted a 
call to the Memorial Church, Altoona, 
and will begin his work there about the 
end of the year. For the last three and 
a half years he has been pastor of the 


church in Nashville, Mich. The latter 
field will be cared for by Rev. Herman 
Burns, convention pastor, until a new 
pastor is settled. 

The church at Camas, Wash., Rev. F. 
A. Houston, pastor, has just had a suc- 
cessful revival service, conducted by 
Harry O. Anderson. Ten have already 
been baptized and seven more are wait- 
ing baptism. 

Mrs. E. C. Wittman, secretary of the 
pulpit committee at Humboldt, Iowa, 
writes that Rev. Mr. Brown finishes his 
work with the church there the latter 
part of December, and that the church 
would like to get in touch with a good 
responsible pastor. 


On Dec. 5 Dr. Russell B. Whiteside 
celebrated his third anniversary as pas- 
tor of the Euclid Church of St. Louis. 
During these years, 402 have’ been re- 
ceived into church membership and the 
congregations have made large growth. 
A notable achievement of the past year 
is the planning and building of one of 
the ‘most commodious and best-equipped 
church plants in the city. The new 
building cost $115,000. The Euclid 
Church has a membership of 1000. 


Rev. H. R. Waldo, who was engaged 
for some time in Indiana with the pro- 
motion board in assisting to raise its 
share of the money for the New World 
Movement, is now engaged in interim- 
pastorate and evangelistic work. At Lib- 
erty Church, nearly forty professed con- 
version, and over $17,000 was subscribed 
towards a new building. More recently 
he has been working at Bunker Hill. 
Those interested in securing dates with 
him for periods after Jan. 1, may address 
him at 900 Park Ave., Franklin, Ind. 


“What Gift Shall I Give?” 


5 | 
THE BAPTHSY 


Sunday, Dec. 5, was the fifth annive 
sary of the pastorate of Rev. L. E. For 
at Johnson City, N. Y. During these fiv 
years, 545 members have been welcome| 
into the fellowship of the church, $10,79 
given to missions and nearly $30,000 ha 
been paid on a new building which ji 
now under construction. 


A two weeks’ meeting, conducted b 
Evangelist A. W. Littrell, has recent] 
been held with the First Church, Muske 
gon, Mich., Rev. John R. Estes, pastoi 
There were fifty-three conversions any 
restorations. The last night of the meet 
ings the pastor baptized fourteen. | 


From Nov. 30 to Dec. 3, the Evans 
ville (Ind.) City B. Y. P. U. held a train 
ing school, with classes in the senior E 
Y. P. U. manual, in personal soul wir 
ning, and in training in Christian sery| 
ice. The meetings were held in the Firs 
and Calvary churches, and the facult 
consisted in Dr. James A. White, Rey 
F. A. Hayward, Rev. J. W. Jenkins an 
Rey. J. F. Rake. 


The day of prayer for missions, desic 
nated by the Federation of Women’ 
Boards of Foreign Missions and thi 
Council of Women for Home Missions, i| 
announced for Feb. 18, 1921. 


The Church at Woodville, Wis., on Dec 
8 called a council to consider the advise 
bility of ordaining to the ministry Haroli 
Olsen. The Whitehall, Powers Lake’ 
Walworth, Woodville and Minneapoli 
Norwegian churches were represented! 
After careful examination the counci| 
recommended ordination which took plac) 
the same evening. The sermon was by) 
Rev. O. Breding. 


(Continued on page 1572) 


Millions of people are just now asking this question. Tens of millions of dollars 
will be spent in answering it. 


Give Good Gifts 


Vast amounts of money will be spent for gifts which are all but useless. They may 
show the good will of the giver but they just as clearly show his poor judgment. 


We Can Help You—A Christmas Offer 


The subscription price of THE BAPTIST is $2.50, and that of Missions $1.25. 
You may instruct us to send both for one full year from Jan. |, for $3. Think of 
it! We will also send the Christmas number and notify the recipient of your gift. 
Fifty-two times THE BAPTIST will remind your friend of your thoughtfulness. 
Eleven times Missions will do the same thing. All through the year there will 
come into his home the literature that lifts the life to new levels of service and 


sacrifice. 


Act at once so that copies may reach 
your friends in time for Christmas. 


a 
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From the Subscription Department 


Church Clubs 
UNDREDS of churches have during the past year 


sent in large lists of subscribers to Tuer Baptist. 
We have already had scores of requests for the full list 


of subscribers in these churches and the assurance that 
the number will be increased in 1921. 


Begin Early 


The every-family canvass for our Baptist periodicals 
is like the every-member canvass for current expenses and 
missions. The success of the undertaking lies largely in 
the preparation made for the actual canvass. Let there 
be publicity in church calendars, an address by the pas- 
tor, pointed talks by four-minute men and women, all 
bearing on the value of these periodicals in the homes of 
Christian people. 

The Canvass 

The canvassing committee will, of course, be made of 
the best men and women in your churches. It will have 
the facts in hand. Its task will be twofold: First, it will 
make sure to secure the renewal of every subscription 
now on the list. Those who have had but one periodical 


will be encouraged to have both Tur Baptist and Missions. 
Second, a special effort will be made to reach those who 
have not subscribed for these journals. The work will re- 
quire patience, tact and the conviction that the immediate 
task before the church is to develop its own membership 
in intelligent service. 


Follow Up 


Many churches have used the weekly paper as a tie be- 
tween non-resident members and their home churches. 
Thousands of our members live where there are no Bap- 


tist churches. The paper will keep them in vital touch 
with the work of the denomination. 


Note These Prices 


The single subscription price of THe Baptist is $2.50, 
and that of Missions, $1.25. In combination you are hereby 
authorized to take either new or renewal subscriptions 
for these magazines for $3. If you secure a list equal to 
at least 10 per cent of your reported membership, you 
may avail yourselves of a rate of $2 per year for THE 
BAPTIST, and of $2.75 for the combination with Missions. 


THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879, Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 


Editor-in-Chief: WLatuan A. CRANDALL 
Managing Editor: Enpcar L. KiiLram 
Associate Editor; Artuur W. CLEAVES 


Contributing Editors: 


PRESIDENT GrorGE E. Horr Proressor WitLt1AmM LYON PHELPS 

Herten Barrett MontTGOMERY Mrs. BertuaA GRIMMELL JUDD 

PresipENT LEONARD W. RILEY REVEREND FREDERICK E. TAyYLor 

REVEREND S. W. CUMMINGS PRESIDENT JoHN W. BAaILey 
GovERNOoR Cart E. MILLIKEN 


RATES: Single subscriptions, $2.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
more, $2.25; church clubs including every family, $2.00; single copies, 
10 cents. In foreign countries the postage is $1.04 extra; in Canada, 
52 cents extra. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new ad- 
dresses should be in our hands at least two weeks before the change 
is to go into effect. REMITTANCES: Should be made payable to 
THE BAPTIST. Acknowledgment made through change of label date. 
All subscribers are regarded as permanent and are expected to notify 
the publishers and pay arrearages if they wish to discontinue THE 
BAPTIST. 


ADVERTISING: Rate per agate line, 30 cents; full page (420 
agate lines), $125.00. No time or space discounts. Cover rates on 
application. Address E. L. Killam, Director of Advertising, 417 South 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. a 
CORRESPONDENCE relating to subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE BAPTIST, Subscription Department, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. ; : 
BRANCH OFFICES: The office of the state director of promotion 
in each state is an office of THE BAPTIST. 
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Pastors’ Conference of the 


Northern Baptist Convention 


A significant event which took place at 
the meeting of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention last June was the organization 
of the Baptist Pastors’ Conference in the 
territory of the convention. Ever since 
the organization of the convention, there 
has been more or less discussion and 
suggestion as to the necessity of a sphere 
of operation for a pastors’ conference to 
be conducted in an annual session as the 
pastors now meet in the various state 
conferences. This sentiment found its ex- 
pression at a meeting of the pastors at 
the close of one of the morning sessions 
of the convention at Buffalo, when there 
was presented on the initiative and 
recommendation of the New York Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Conference a constitution 
and by-laws. This had received careful 
consideration on the part of leading pas- 
tors in a territory from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Those who were present at 
the meeting in Buffalo were enthusiastic 
over the plan and purpose of this con- 
ference. 

The constituency of the conference 
consists of accredited Baptist ministers 
who are actual pastors of churches with- 
in. the bounds of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Honorary membership is 
provided for so as to admit those who 
have retired from active service. 

The object in the formation of the con- 
ference is not to present a new school of 
interpretation, but to bring all the pas- 
tors together in unity of fellowship and 
service. First and foremost in the 
stated object is the affording of oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of the devo- 
tional life of the pastors through special 
conferences in different parts of the 
country. These meetings will offer an 
interchange of ideas relating to the work 
of the ministerial office. It is also-hoped 
that the conference will tend to promote 
cooperation among our pastors in the 
prosecution of their work, and also af- 
ford unity of expression and action as 
to questions affecting the welfare of our 
churches and their relation to the work 
of the denomination. 

The administration of the conference 
is wholly representative and democratic. 
Its affairs are conducted by a council 
consisting of one representative from 
each state pastors’ conference, elected 
annually by the conference for one year; 
the officers of the conference, who shall 
be members ex officio; and twelve mem- 
bers to be elected from the immediate 
territory of the headquarters of the con- 
vention so as to facilitate attendance at 
frequent meetings. The members who 
are not officers shall serve for a term of 
three years. The officers of the confer- 
ence are those usually appointed in such 
bodies. At the annual meeting, which 
is to be held at the time and place of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, the 
vice-president who shall be the president 
for the next year is elected by ballot, the 
name receiving the largest number of 
votes after nominations from the floor 
being elected. This plan allows the vice- 
president a year to become acquainted 
with the work of the conference before 
he becomes the president the following 
year. 

The officers elected at Buffalo for the 
year 1920-1921 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Arthur T. Fowler; vice-president, 
James M. Stifler, Illinois; secretary, 
Frank A. Smith, New Jersey; treasurer, 
John M. Moore, New York. On motion, 
the officers were authorized to appoint 


the committees and to arrange the terms 
of service of the members of the council. 
At a recent meeting in New York the 
following were appointed: 

Denominational activities: A. W. Bea- 
ven, New York, chairman, W. W. Bustard, 
Ohio, W. S. Abernethy, Missouri, C. W. 
Gilkey, Illinois, and Frank B. Matthews, 
Oregon. 

Pastors’ retirements: Carl D. Case, 
Illinois, chairman, Floyd H. Adams, New 
York, G. W. Cassidy, Nebraska, John 
Snape, California, and W. Quay Roselle, 
Massachusetts. 

Devotional conferences: Cornelius 
Woelfkin, New York, chairman, J. A. 
Francis, California, F. EH. Taylor, Indi- 
ana, W. H. Main, Pennsylvania, and A. 
K. de Blois, Massachusetts. 

Standardization of the ministry: R. A. 
Ashworth, chairman, Wisconsin, T. J. 
Villers, Michigan, EH. A. Hanley, New 
York, C. N. Arbuckle, Massachusetts, and 


S. W. Cummings, California. 
Members of the council: Ex officio— 

A. T. Fowler, J. M. Stifler, Frank A. 

Smith and John M. Moore. 1921—Cor- 


nelius Woelfkin, George C. Moor, Floyd 
H. Adams and A. A. Shaw. 1922—F. wW. 
O’Brien, M. J. Twomey, S. M. Lindsay 
and Carter Helm Jones. 1923—F. M. 
Goodchild, A. C. Baldwin, <A. Bret- 
schneider and D. A. MacMurray. 

At a meeting of the council held in 
New York on Dec. 6, the matter of the 
program for the annual session of the 
conference at Des Moines was taken 
under consideration. It is proposed to 
have a program which will be helpful 
and interesting. A place will be given 
not only to devotional and inspirational 
themes, but also to matters relating to 
the pastor’s work and office. The con- 
ference has met with a hearty response 
on the part of the state conferences. 
Representatives have been appointed, 
and the names of such will be presented 
shortly. We ask for the. earnest co- 
operation of each pastor. It is hoped to 
defray the general expenses of the con- 
ference through an annual subscription 
of not less than $1. from every member. 
If all the pastors will support this, it is 
possible that a quarterly magazine will 
be published and furnished to every pas- 
tor without extra cost. 

The address of the secretary of the 
pastors’ conference is Rev. Frank A. 
Smith, 219 Stiles St. Elizabeth, N. J., 
to whom all applications for member- 
ship may be sent. An effort’ is being 
made to secure a full membership of all 
pastors before the meeting of the next 
convention in Des Moines. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 1570) 


At the recent meeting of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, held 
in Boston, Gen. Nivelle, on behalf of the 
French government, bestowed on Foreign 
Secy. Franklin the coveted medal of the 
Legion of Honor. We are indeed proud 
that one of our secretaries should have 
been awarded this distinction, presum- 
ably conferred upon him beéause of his 
work in France and because of the re- 
lief work being done in devastated areas 
by American Baptists under the direc- 
tion of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 


On Friday evening, Dec. 9, the Hyde 
Park Church of Chicago gave a reception 
to Dr. and Mrs. Gilkey in recognition of 
the completion of ten years of pastoral 
service by Dr. Gilkey. A large company 
was present, and a draft for $1000 was 


THE BAe 
of 
presented to Dr. and Mrs Gilkey as 
expression of the affection in which 
are held. Telegrams and letters 
read from many friends who were un 
to be present. Trinity Church of 
neapolis sent a telegram of greeting 2 
congratulations on the new relationshi 
of Dr. Crandall as one of the mine 
of Hyde Park Church. 


na 


Short Talks on Invest- — 


ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


ECAUSE of the existence of various 
divisional first mortgages, it is un- 
usual to find a new issue of railroad 
bonds which is a first mortgage on the 
entire road. It may be a first mortgage 
on a part, a second mortgage on another 
division, and perhaps a third or fourth) 
lien on still others. Yet the general 
credit of the system may entitle such an 
issue to a good investment rating, espe- 
cially where it is a superior lien on im- 
portant portions of the line, with the fur- 
ther early prospect of becoming such on 
other divisions through the retirement of; 
older bonds. 
Some factors to be considered in jud 
ing a railroad’s credit are its size, log 
tion, traffic and earnings, the latter, ¢ 
course, involving the questions of mé 
agement and indebtedness. 

Mere size does not assure high cra 
but in a well-managed system ena 
it to use its rolling stock to better 
vantage. The road which reaches di 
ent sections is also more likely to h 
diversified sources of traffic, and is th 
fore likely to average better over a | 
riod of years than one confined t 
smaller locality. The character of 
locality indicates what may be expe 
of the road. Naturally, one traversing 
well-populated, thriving section has tt 
advantage over the road _ serving 
sparsely-settled or backward region 
Whether the road originates its ov 
traffic or is dependent largely on con 
necting lines is another important ele- 
ment. 

The more diversified its traffic, the bet- 
ter assurance there is of continued good 
earnings year in and year out. Some 
lines are known as coal roads, for ex- 
ample, because a large proportion of, 
their earnings comes from that source, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Railroad Bonds—II ; 


sharply reduced. 
usually reveal, also, 


uses equipment to best advantage. 
Harnings should show a good margin 
over total interest requirements for a ] 
riod of years, as an assurance that even 
in lean years there will not be _ 


shrinkage as to embarrass the roa 
From the bond-buyer’s standpoint, a long 
record of dividend payments on the stocl 
is an added assurance of stability. 
The total indebtedness and capital 
tion often reveal whether the figures are 
backed by real value or water. It is im- 
teresting to study the comparative 
debtedness per mile of road in the cas 


and in others to better expenditures ¢ 
improvements. : 
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is to the Treasuries of the Woman’s Societies 


O the treasury departments of our woman’s societies 

still exist?” This question has been asked over and 
r again this fall of speakers at state conventions and asso- 
tion meetings. The impression has taken root here and 
re that because of the unified effort of all our societies 
the financial campaign, the woman’s societies have lost 
trol of their treasuries. This is not so. The General Board 
Promotion is the promotional and collecting agency for 
the societies and boards of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
3. All the missionary societies joined in the campaign, but 
y did not therefore consolidate their budgets. Each society 
pares its owr budget as heretofore, receives from the Board 
Promotion all funds especially designated for its work and 
) its pro rata share of undesignated gifts, and expends them 
ler the direction of its own board of managers. The inde- 
idence of the treasuries of the woman’s boards is as unim- 
red as is that of each of the other boards. 
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DR. S. W. CUMMINGS AND FAMILY 


After eight years at the First Church, Pasadena, Cal., Dr. Cum- 
igs has resigned to accept the call of the Ruggles Street Church, 
iton, Mass. He will begin his work at Ruggles Street about Feb. 1. 


There is great danger, however, that in lingering to ask 
stions about the disposition of funds, the women of the 
rehes wili forget that their immediate and most important 
*k is to keep the churches informed concerning the urgent 
ds both at home and abroad and to persistently strive for 
translation of interest into active codperation through 
reased and systematic giving. ‘The treasuries are ours, but 
y can be of use in kingdom extension only as they are con- 
ntly replenished. To this end the two woman’s societies 
uest the earnest prayer and continued efforts of the women 
our churches. 
sERTHA GRIMMELL Jupp, Treasurer, Woman’s American Bap- 
‘ Foreign Mission Society. 
‘lice M. Hupson, Acting Treasurer, Woman’s American-Bap- 
* Home Mission Society. 


An Appeal for a Kindergarten 


'ON-CHRISTIANS unite with Christians in an urgent appeal 

for an enlarged and better equipped Woman’s Bible and 
idergarten Training School at Jaro, Island of Panay, P. I. 
letter written in the Visayan language and signed by 158 
ipinos was recently received by the W. A. B. F. M.S. An 
istrated and most attractively gotten up pamphlet, concern- 
; this school and its imperative needs, by Miss Nellie G. 


Prescott is just out. In it also is a roll call of thirty-five or 
more graduates who are doing heroic evangelical work through- 
out the Island of Panay. This pamphlet is well adapted for a 
missionary program, Order these from the Literature Bureaus 
of the General Board of Promotion: 702 Ford Building, Boston, 
Mass.; 276 Fifth Ave., New York City; 2969 Vernon Ave., Chi- 
cago, or 506 Columbia Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northfield 


Wee message and greeting given below is sent out by the 
Woman’s Interdenominational Committee for the Northfield 
Home Mission Summer School: 


Now is the time of Christmas cheer, 

Of greetings for a glad New Year. 

Rich with the memories time has brought, 
To friendly hearts we turn our thought; 
Hearts that have caught a kindred thrill 
From hallowed hillsides calm and still. 
Inspired by Christ, whose wondrous birth 
Eternally brings joy to earth, 

Let us implant his power to bless, 

Deep in our country’s consciousness. 


Also on the “Mayflower” 


HO would ever think of giving a list of the passengers in 

the “Mayflower” and leave out William Brewster and 
William Bradford? And yet we did just that thing in the issue 
of Nov. 27. Apologies are not necessary inasmuch as the whole 
world knows that they came in the famous little ship and left 
an indelible impress on the young colony at Plymouth. The 
only thing that surprises us is that more of our readers did not 
point out the omission. 


Prayer for Christian Unity 


HE World Conference on Faith and Order, which recently 

held a preliminary world conference meeting at Geneva, is 
through its continuation committee asking that the eight aays 
from May 8 to 15, 1921, be used as a special season of prayer 
for Christian unity. It asks further that every church where 
provision is not yet made should, in such manner as is in ae 
cordance with its customs, secure that the unity of Christendom 
should be a regular subject of prayer in the ordinary services 
and the meetings for worship in the church; and that from 
time to time special prayer should be made that the Spirit of 
God may guide the preparations. A leaflet being distributed by 
the committee says: “The unity of Christendom can be accom- 
plished only by the church on her knees. Unity in prayer neces- 
sitates as well as precedes unity in action. Prayer without 
action is barren pietism,” 


An International Christmas Gift 


HE seven colleges which are included in the appeal being 

made in behalf of an international Christmas gift for the 
union Christian colleges and medical schools for the women 
of the Orient are: Yenching College, in Peking, China, which 
will train the leaders for women in the north of China; the 
Women’s Union Medical College, also in Peking, where the 
women of North China are being trained for much-needed 
service; Ginling College, in Nanking, which, without a single 
puilding of its own, has been making a wonderful record; the 
Woman’s Christian College of Madras, now filled to capacity 
but capable of great expansion; Lucknow College, founded by 
the Methodists but now a union college, giving training in lit- 
erature and medicine; Vellore Medical School, existing to help 
India’s women who are born, live and die with no medical aid; 
and the Woman’s Christian College of Tokyo, which is now 
turning away hundreds of girls for whom there is no room. 
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The men and women who keep Christmas, whose own sons and 
daughters are in college in this coluntry, may well let their 
hearts and hands reach out now to the women of the Orient. 
Under date of Dec. 9, Mrs. Lucy W. Peabody writes regard- 
ing this appeal: “The British government will give 500,000 
rupees if we will match it, and that insures our first buildings 
for Vellore Medical School. We have turned away 150 girls 
who would have been Christian doctors. We cannot take them 


next year unless we get these buildings started. Government, 


will also give dollar for dollar on Madras Christian College. 
Here is the hope of the East, not mere temporary relief but 
the possibility of lifting the nations. Japan, India, China await 
the response from Christian America at Christmas. Ten dollar 
gifts are good, but we need large gifts. Is there no other church 
to match Tremont Temple, Boston, which provides for this 
Christian medical college for women the home for students 
costing $10,000, and the British government from no senti- 
mental reason will match it. Please hurry the Baptists lest 
they be too late for Christmas. ‘Do your international shop- 
ping early,’ is our motto. Exchange the lovely Christmas card 
receipts in your families as a Christmas gift. Mrs. MacLeish 
is leading us in the West. Send to me in the East for litera- 
ture. We must do it. It counts on the hundred million. Let 
us cable Christmas eve all these schools that their prayers are 
answered.” 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Russell Carter, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, or to Alice Hudson, Treasurer W. A. B. 
F. M. S., 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Christmas Lights 


Y securing pieces of colored glass 314x4 inches and placing 
these in the stereopticon, one can add greatly to the effect- 
iveness of the Christmas entertainment when the colored light 
is turned on the participants. Colored tissue paper between two 
plain slides will give the same effect. The value of the enter- 
tainment is frequently multiplied by the use of colored lights. 


Storehouse Tithers 


HIS movement, which seems to have originated among the 

Methodists, has greatly commended itself to some of our 
Baptist churches which are trying it with most satisfactory 
results. The Johnson City (N. Y.) Church reports 125 store- 
house tithers out of a membership of 650. During the past six 
months the tithers have contributed $3,644.03, while all the 
other members gave $2,565.94. The tithes are divided each 
week according to a vote by the Tithers’ Association. In this 
particular instance 35 per cent goes to the building fund, 25 
per cent to missions, 25 per cent to general expenses, leaving 
15 per cent for the contingent fund. The pastor, Rev. L. E. 
Ford, believes this plan to be “a sure cure for all financial diffi- 
culties.” 


Chicago Church Federation 


R. HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSON, president of the board 

of trustees of the Presbyterian Training School of Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration. This federation represents thirteen denominations and 
more than 600 churches. The federation has chaplains, deacon- 
esses and other religious workers in fifteen of the twenty-two 
public institutions in the Chicago area. It has a well-balanced 
program of activities and acts as a clearing house for Protestant 
churches of Chicago. Mr. Walter R. Mee has been reélected 
as executive secretary, Mr. George W. Dixon and Rev. Ernest B. 
Allen have been elected vice-presidents, and Mr. Thomas Bolger, 
treasurer, 


An Appreciation of Dr. Agar 


ate Baptist Banner of West Virginia publishes a warm ap- 
preciation of Dr. F. A. Agar, efficiency expert of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and closes with the following: 

“First, then, he is a joy-Christian. He is one who is happy 
in the presence of Jesus—no long face for him. And one is led 
to believe that he and the Master are pretty close companions. 
It is true his hair is white, but his spirit bears witness of ac- 
quaintance with a fountain of youth. He himself admits being 
physically bow-legged, and no one seeing him would dispute 
his admission, but the devil hasn’t a chance of dodging the 
spiritual Agar when the latter drives him into a corner. 

“But the one big efficiency truth which Dr. Agar is giving 
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every ounce of his life to make real to Baptists and Bapti 
churches, is the truth that the efficiency of the church depenc 
absolutely upon the efficiency of the several departments ar 
of its individual members, If you aren’t the right kind of 
Christian then your church is handicapped just that mue 
If there are twenty in your church like you, then the church 
in a deplorable condition. But if you are the right kind of 
Christian, your church has added strength, and if there al 
twenty like you in it, then it is an efficient church.” ] 


Their Hearts Turned toward Home | 


A ee there is no official observance of Thanksgivin 
Day in Cuba, and everything goes on just as usual, Re’ 
Robert Routledge, the American president of Colegios Inte 
nacionales, the Home Mission Society’s school at Cristo, cel: 
brated the day by inviting the women teachers to his home fc 
a Thanksgiving dinner, at which he read them Pres. Wilson’ 
Thanksgiving proclamation and also the Thanksgiving ed 
torial in THe Baptist, in this way remembering their countr, 
and their denomination. | 


“We Who Suffer Beseech You” | 


4 bes; people of Europe are in great need. Cold, hunger an 
disease, high prices and lack of employment make a te! 
rible combination. { 

If the people of Europe are to live they must eat, an 
the war has so weakened the arm of labor that it has faile 
to wrest a sufficient harvest from the devastated fields. ] 
they are to live, they must have shelter, and across Europ 
war has ploughed two furrows of destruction each 500 mile 
in length. Nature is demanding penalty for broken law an 
tuberculosis, typhus and typhoid are horrible frequent, 1] 
the people are to live, they must have fuel and the mines o 
Belgium and France were wantonly destroyed in the last cath 
of the war. Industry has been so wrecked and rates o 
exchange are so high that only after many months will th 
people of these countries get on their feet once more. If eve 
the call of compassion needed to be heard, it is now. 

There is a general appeal for European relief. M 
Hoover’s committee is asking for $33,000,000, and it is expecte: 
that Baptists as individuals will have a large part in ral 
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this sum. Why, then, is it necessary to raise a fund amon’ 
our churches? It is not that there may be money to spen 
on Baptists alone, because the money will be used for all i 
need, regardless of their church connections. But there ar’ 
also Baptist interests which must be provided for. Our For 
eign Mission Society is doing work in France and the Chris 
tian work that is at the moment most needed is to feed ani 
clothe the needy. The Baptists of other northern Europea; 
countries are not a great people politically or socially and ar 
likely to be overlooked in the general distribution of hel 
In some cases they have been persecuted and when the dom 
inant religious organization acts as the agent of the genera’ 
committee on relief it will often happen that they will pas 
by on the other side. So it becomes necessary for us to hav 
a special care for our Baptist brethren. 

More than 8000 dependent widows and orphans, 160 
dependent families and 131 impoverished pastors await th’ 
Christmas gift of Northern Baptists. 

This gift of half a million dollars, if made, will also be 
used in part to rehabilitate thirty-six villages. 

Says Dr. Emory W. Hunt: “Evangelical Christianit: 
needs assistance. Past feeling has been that Europe was no 
a mission field. But let me tell you Northern Europe is th’ 
most promising mission field on earth today. We need Hurop' 
to save the world.” 

Send your individual or your church offering to your stat: 
director of promotion with instructions that the money is fo 
European relief. This gift is a part of the hundred millior 
fund and will count on the quotas of the churches. f 


Kansas Convention Resolutions 


f the recent meeting of the Kansas State Convention, res 

lutions were adopted on interdenominational relation: 
These findings deprecated entrance of a Baptist minister 0! 
church into organic union with any other denomination. I 
was also stated as the sense of the body that Baptists should 
seek cooperation with other evangelical. bodies in so far ag 
such codperation does not involve any surrender or compromis¢ | 
of denominational beliefs. 
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Jecember 18, 


Play Santa Claus to Europe 


F\HE Board of Promotion is asking that our 
ehurches make on December 26, or at some 
me during the holiday period, a special offering 


or relief in Europe. This money will count on 
ye one hundred million dollar fund and be ex- 
ended under the direction of the Foreign Mis- 
ionary Society. It will enable Baptists to do their 
art towards meeting an urgent situation and will 
ive those who prefer to contribute through Bap- 
st agencies an opportunity to do so. Many schools 
ave already arranged to make an offering for the 
fear Hast Relief on Christmas Sunday. This good 
ause must not be neglected, but it is urged that 
aose who plan such an offering shall also make 
heir contribution to this other fund and do it as 
arly as possible. Nor need it interfere with the 
ther funds which are being collected now for the 
ame purpose. 

The suffering in Europe at the present time is 
Imost beyond our comprehension, affecting as it 
oes great populations and not only men but also 
he women and little children. As the winter grows 
aseverity conditions will become worse. America 
3 fortunate in having the means to help meet this 
ituation. She is even happier in having the will. 
‘or from whatever standpoint one views the mat- 
er, whether he is concerned merely with the fu- 
are or is actuated by Christian motives, such giv- 
ag is profitable. Money is of value only as it is 
sed, and how better could it be used than to re- 
‘eve human need and to make friends? 

All the indications are that America is to ob- 
erve Christmas as usual by a period of lavish giv- 
ag. We shall observe the day with joy and feast- 
ag; in Europe there will be fasting and sorrow. 
low could one better honor Jesus than by doing 
is part in making our joy to reach across the sea. 
et’s make this the greatest Christmas we have 
ver known because it shall see us in an unequalled 
‘ay sharing our good things and our love with 
aese men and women, many of them our brethren 
ithe faith, who are so heroically suffering the lack 
f almost all that makes life easy! 


_A Great Series of Great Conferences 


A SERIES of regional missionary conferences 

to be held during the coming months has been 
rojected by the Board of Promotion. These con- 
erences will be so arranged as to cover the whole 
eld of the Northern Baptist Convention from the 
lantic to the Pacific. At least one conference 
rill be held in each state and in some states two 
tthree. It is felt that if the entire missionary 
Togram of our denomination can be brought be- 
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fore our people it will give us victory in the one 
hundred million dollar campaign and greatly stim- 
ulate the spiritual life of the churches. Such gath- 
erings will promote acquaintance between the con- 
stituency and those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on our missionary opera- 
tions. In addition to the secretaries of our great 
societies and of the Board of Promotion it is ex- 
pected that many missionaries now at home on fur- 
lough will help to make these gatherings of largest 
value. That the profit may be lifted to the maxi- 
mum it will be essential that those who gather 
bring with them the spirit of utter devotion to 
Jesus Christ and his work for the redemption of 
the world. It is no time for fault-finding and cap- 
tious criticism. The interests at stake are too im- 
portant to allow of their being put in jeopardy by 
bickering. Brethren should come to these confer- 
ences from their knees, bringing with them the 
spirit of prayer. Those who cannot attend should 
pray earnestly that God’s richest blessings may 
rest upon these gatherings. It is quite possible 
through these conferences to enlarge and deepen 
interest in our missionary work and to beget that 
spirit of unity and of unselfish devotion which 
conditions our largest success. 


The Week of Prayer 


NDICATIONS abound that the Christian people 
of America are coming, increasingly, to realize 
their dependence upon God and to seek his guid- 
ance and help. The oft-repeated testimony of 
Christian workers as to the part which prayer has 
had in whatever they have been able to accomplish 
is not a mere form of words; it is actual experience 
given publicity. Wherever we find men who are 
overcoming difficulties, doing things which it 
seemed could not be done, there will be found souls 
in communion with God. Business ability and wise 
organization are included in God’s plan for the 
extension of his kingdom; but without the spirit 
of prayer they stand as melancholy reminders of 
human weakness. Mechanical appliances may be 
used for securing spiritual ends, but they are effi- 
eient only as they express spiritual desire and de- 
votion. 

The observance of the week of prayer is not as 
general as it once was. Many have come to feel 
that with its definite subjects and fixed program it 
tends to unreality. In some churches the call to 
prayer upon the first week of the year elicits little 
response. Not afew pastors feel that the time se- 
lected is distinctly unfavorable and prefer to choose 
their own time and prepare their own topic lists. 
No serious objection can be raised to independent 
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selection of time and topics. The end sought is to 
engage Christian people in prayer. There is, how- 
ever, something stimulating in the thought of mil- 
lions of Christians, the world over, coming to God 
at the same time and with a common request. If 
ever world-conditions made such united prayer 
natural surely that time is the present. It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the confusion and fear 
and strife which have been begotten by the great 
war. It is a reeling, staggering world in which we 
are living and only God can give us strength to go 
forward as we ought. 

Whatever we do or fail to do with the week set 
apart for prayer every interest of the kingdom of 
God and the welfare of our own souls demand that 
we be in constant communion with our heavenly 
Father. That means more than the repetition of 
words. Only as we link ourselves to God and his 
purposes do we really pray. As the human soul 
lifts itself into the presence of God and there holds 
communion with him, the power of God will be un- 
loosed to help us in our mighty tasks. 


Majoring on Missions 


HE missionary task is our supreme obligation. 

This is made clear by Jesus in his commission 
to his disciples. Because we recognize this, there 
is a growing demand that missions have a larger 
place in the programs of the annual meeting of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. Nothing so 
warms the heart and increases the interest in our 
work as being brought face to face with world 
need and those who represent us in our attempt 
to meet this need. Every one knows that the en- 
thusiasm of our annual meetings reaches the 
highest pitch when we listen to some missionary 
fresh from his struggle in darkened lands, or look 
npon a body of young people who have dedicated 
their lives to missionary service. Business must 
be transacted, but we can refuse to waste time in 
useless discussion that we may give more time to 
that which really brings us together, namely, the 
interests of the kingdom of God as represented by 
our missionary undertakings. 


Meeting of the Federal Council 


f Dee quadrennial meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ, recently held in 
Boston, is especially significant for all those who 
desire to see the Christian forces of America so 
unified as to make possible interdenominational 
cooperation without destruction of denominational 
integrity. Doubtless not a few good people are 
hoping that the council will function as an agency 
for the promotion of organic church union; but 
thus far this body has very wisely refused to lend 
itself to such a propaganda. The plan for organic 
union formulated at Philadelphia scarcely caused 
a ripple. The findings of the Lambeth Conference 
have been discussed in our religious journals and 
by leading ecclesiastics, but there are no signs of 
hilarious acceptance on the part of the dissenting 
bodies. 
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Not a little of that distrust of the Interchure 
which finally culminated in the withdrawal fro 
that movement of several leading denomination 
was due to the conviction that some of its leade. 
were seeking to bring about organic unity. So fe 
ws we can discover no denomination is willing - 
sacrifice its identity, while every one of them wou 
welcome a union which consisted in its absorpti 
ot other Christian bodies. The leaders of the Fe: 
eral Council have thus far recognized the futilit 
of attempting to merge all denominations into on 
and have addressed themselves to the practical ta; 
of bringing about the largest possible measure ( 
Christian codperation. We find nothing in the a 
tion of the recent quadrennial to indicate a chang 
of policy in respect to this important matter. 


For the next four years Dr. Robert E. Spe 
will be at the head of the Federal Council. His a 
ceptance of the presidency will increase the coni 
dence—already great—which Christian people hay 
in this organization. He has visions, as a prophi 
should have, but he keeps his feet upon the eart 
He will not waste time and money in impracticab. 
schemes. He has proved himself a sagacious Chri 
tian leader. Under such leadership and with a 
enlarged program, the Federal Council of tk 
Churches of Christ may be expected to furnish | 
medium increasingly satisfactory through whic 
the different Protestant bodies of the United State 
will express the almost universal desire for int 
mate fellowship and cordial coéperation. 


The Program to May | 


ASTORS have probably already familiarize 
themselves with the outline of the New Worl 
Movement Program to May 1 as published in la: 
week’s issue of THE Baptist. The members of ov 
churches should also become conversant with tk 
details of this program, and if it does not come t 
them directly, pastors have some measure of 1% 
sponsibility for passing it on. 
Every item is of importance, whether one look 
at the matter from a business or from a purel 
spiritual standpoint. For here is a clear, succin 
statement of the goals which are set before us a 
a people for the next six months. No detail i 
omitted. The man who is accustomed to makin 
his own program will here find suggestion; the ma 
who prefers to have a program handed to him wi 
here get what he wants; the man who wants t 
know what he is asked to do will here discover th 
answer to his question. 


The program includes getting information t 
every Baptist in the North; it includes two specie 
offerings to help Baptists do their part toward 
meeting the great suffering in Europe; it outline 
programs for the week of prayer and for the stew 
ardship period; it shows that evangelism is to b 
stressed; it points out the methods by which w 
are to go on to victory; and it outlines a series 0 
regional missionary conferences which will b 
among the most important inspirational gathering, 
we have ever held. It is a well-considered, wall 
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lanced, practical program and shows beyond 
estion that the men who are leading us are in- 
easingly carrying through the task committed to 


em. 

We appeal to all our people to study this pro- 
‘am, to bring it to the attention of their churches, 
put it into operation, to make it the subject of 
eir careful thought and of earnest prayer. The 
sk can be done; it must be done; this program 
illhelp. Let’s go! 


; as 
| A Protest against Pugilism 
4INCE the war there has been a revived interest, 
) on the part of a portion of our population, in 
xing and prize-fighting. And the argument that 
e soldiers wanted this sort of thing served to 
ile much opposition. But there are signs of 
action. 
_ In New York City the board of armory com- 
issioners has refused to allow contests between 
‘ofessional boxers to take place in buildings 
ected by the state for the housing of its soldiers 
id sailors. And its argument, in part, is that 
the number and the character of the people inter- 
ted in promoting such bouts, as well as the make- 
) of the average crowd witnessing them, unavoid- 
ily would introduce into the life of military com- 
ands temptations, influences and an atmosphere 
x only distracting to the training of the units, 
it out of keeping with the ideals and best stand- 
‘ds of the National Guard in the state of New 
ork.’’ ! 
_ There is good common sense in that as well 
}in the remark about the large number of irre- 
ionsible persons who would be attracted by such 
hibitions. But does not logic compel one to go 
little farther and argue that the protection which 
‘good for the soldiers and sailors is equally good 
r young men who are not in the service? Is there 
3s demoralization, less danger for the civilian in 
tending this kind of thing than there is for the 
Idier and sailor? 
Before the war there were few places in the 
nited States where a professional prize-fight 
‘uld be held. We should get back to the old stand- 
‘d. There is no room for being proud of the lib- 
‘ty which allows bruising exhibitions of the kind 
dich are now becoming too common. If war 
ew us off our balance for the moment, let’s pull 
irselves back upright again. 

* * % 
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' Once more the Nobel peace prize comes to the 
mited States, Pres. Wilson having been recog- 
zed, as was Pres. Roosevelt before him, as hav- 
g done the most effective work in the interests 
‘peace in the recent period. The prize brings 
ith it the sum of $40,000, which at the present 
ite of exchange amounts to something more than 
19,000. Any nation might well be proud to have 
3 executive head so honored, and Americans, with- 
it distinction of party, will be gratified because 
‘this honor which has been bestowed upon Wood- 
ow Wilson. It is not necessary at the present mo- 
ent for us finally to determine the worth of his 
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achievements. A few years from now, when the 
perspective is better and we are freer from the 
inists of partisanship, we shall be in a better po- 
sition to pass judgment. 

Notice the report given at the annual meeting 
of the General Board of Promotion that receipts 
this year are materially ahead of those of a year 
ego. And yet, even so, the very best efforts of all 
the churches is needed, in the face of adverse busi- 
ness conditions, to make the movement continu- 
ously successful. We are doing well. We are 
headed towards success. Let every church feel that 
everything depends upon it, and let it do its utmost, 
and there will be no stopping the forward move- 
ment of the denomination. There have been con- 
tests between men’s classes in different churches. 
Why not a monthly contest to see which church in 
a county or state shall come nearest to having paid 
its pledges in full up to date? 

* * * 


The organization of a Ministers’ Conference of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, notice of which 
appears in this issue of THe Baptist, is a step in 
the right direction. Nothing which promotes ac- 
quaintance and so, brotherly feeling, is without its 
veal value in our denominational life. Just one 
question is suggested by this new organization and 
the accompanying suggestion that it meet in con- 
nection with the annual sessions of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. How far can we go in the di- 
rection of pre-convention meetings without harm 
to the convention itself? It seems probable that at 
Des Moines at least three distinct gatherings will 
antedate the meeting's of the convention. How will 
this series of meetings affect attendance upon and 
interest in the sessions of the main body? 

* * ¥ 

‘“Then whose shall these things be?’’ When life 
is done what is to become of our possessions? They 
will pass into other hands and may be used for 
good or ill, we know not which. If, while we may 
direct their use, they go into the work of building 
the kingdom of God, we make sure that, transmuted 
into character, they will be found by us in the other 
life. Dwellers in Africa, China, the slums of the 
great city, because of our benefactions, will greet 
us in our Father’s house as those who helped them 
to know God, and so we shall find our treasure laid 
up in heaven. Those who help in our task of com- 
pleting the $100,000,000 fund are making invest- 
ments which will pay rich dividends of satisfaction 
both for this life and the life to come. 

* * * 


One of our missionaries in Japan expresses in 
a letter his fear lest in the United States we place 
greater emphasis upon thoughts about Christ than 
on life in Christ. In his opinion those who have 
the vital Christian experience and who are living 
in daily fellowship with the Master will easily be 
able to overlook in each other many differences of 
theological interpretation. What about it? Cer- 
tainly no one will deny that Christian experience is 
the truest bond of union. 
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A Frontier Trip | 


Toe BAPTIS§] 


The western frontier in the United States, as yet largely 5 
unknown to most of our people, is infinitely attractive. | 
Baptist work in these regions, here pictured, also has its charm | 


By BRUCE KINNEY 


WISH that those who 

think that there is no 

more frontier in our 

country could have 
been with me during the 
month of August, 1920, for 
two weeks. My impres- 
sion is that they would 
have changed their minds. 

Our Wyoming Assembly 
met during the early part 
of that month at Hyatt- 
ville, which is situated 
twenty-eight miles east of 
Basin, on the western slope 
of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains. The drive from 
Basin to MHyattville is 
across a barren desert, 
with no sign of human 
habitation between the 
edges of the two towns. 

Hyattville is at the lower end of the beautifully irrigated 
valley of the Paint Rock River. Our tent was pitched on the 
very bank of the river, and between times we did some fishing. 
The largest fish I caught was of the Dolly Varden variety, 
fourteen inches long. A guest in the home where I was enter- 
tained went to Medicine Lodge Lake, twenty-two miles farther 
up the slopes of the Big Horns, and brought back a great string 
of fish, some of which were twenty-three inches long. It has 
always been my luck to find that the best fishing was about 
twenty miles farther on. 

To this assembly had been invited our workers from the 
entire state, and it is to the credit of all concerned that during 
the ten days there were more than 100 different registrations. 
This is really remarkable when the long distances are taken 
into account. One man traveled round trip not less than 1600 
miles to be present. Another must have driven his Ford 600 
miles before he got back home. 

As usual, the mornings were given to classes, the evenings 
to addresses, and the afternoons to recreation. Dr. Eubank 
lectured on China, Dr. Seldon Roberts on Sunday-school work, 
Rey. W. H. Chappell on evangelism, Bruce Kinney on a variety 
of subjects, and Bruce Jackson of Cheyenne held a class on 
Scout work. 

Our colporter-missionary from the Jackson Hole country, 
Rev. E. R. Evans, was present. The colporter work is under 
my supervision, and despite the 
fact that my official connection ; - —_—______ 
with the work in Wyoming began | 
nineteen years ago, I had never 
visited Yellowstone Park nor Jack- 
son Hole. So I determined to re- 
turn home with Bro. Evans that 
I might visualize the country a 
little better and enter into fuller 
sympathy with his work and prob- 
lems. One morning after I had 
given two lectures we started for 
his field. The first lap of our 
journey was to Cody, eighty-eight 
miles from our starting point. We 
crossed the Burlington Railroad 
at Basin, and that was the last 
time we touched rails until I again 
took the train at Victor, Idaho, 
some 359 miles further on. As 
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THE HOLY CITY, SHOSHONE CANYON, WYOMING 


LOFT OF WHICH SERVICES WERE 
HELD—KELLEY, WYOMING 


7 we traveled from Basin 
our route lay through th’ 
fertile, irrigated Big Hen 
Valley. We spent the nigh 
at Cody and then went o1 
to the park. 

In 1903 we had almos 
nothing baptistic in th 
entire Big Horn region— 
two small buildings an¢ 
fewer than twenty mem 
bers. Today we hay 
twenty organized churche 
with a total membershij] 
of 860. How this growtl 
would rejoice the heart o 
our Dr. Chivers! | 

When we left Cody wi 
went down into the yal 
ley of the Shoshone Rive; 
near the town. Fron 
there our course lay fo: 
many miles directly up the valley by the side of that turbulen 
stream—in fact, we went to its source. Cody has an altitud! 
of less than 5000 feet, but before we had reached the height 
of Sylvan Pass our faithful Ford had climbed to an altitud 
of 9500 feet. On the way we passed the Shoshone Dam, whic] 
is over 300 feet high and irrigates hundreds of thousands 0 
acres of land. It may be said in passing that between Cod: 
and the park proper there is scenery that is not surpasse 
inside of the park except at the Yellowstone Falls and Canyon 
There are many places which rival the famous Garden of th’ 
Gods, and all the places are carefully marked by the ranger; 
of the forest reserve department. One of these is the Hol} 
City, amphitheatrical in shape, with many minarets, tower; 
and steeples which make the name appropriate. It is a curiou/ 
freak in erosion. That evening we reached the shores of Yel 
lowstone Lake, which is an important body of water some thirt: 
miles or so across in its extreme distances. 

The best way to see the park is to go through in you 
own machine. Then you can go where you choose ant 
stay at each place as long as you please. The private au 
method of travel through the park is greatly increasing. Dur 
ing the month of July and up to Aug. 14, 6422 private machine’ 
entered the park, carrying 23,148 passengers—nearly four t 
a machine. We saw one Ford with nine people, to say nothin! 
about camp equipment. Our route lay around the Central Loup 
past the Yellowstone Falls ant 
Canyon, and out towards the sout 
entrance of the park. The i 


Falls of the Yellowstone would bi 
considered very beautiful were the; 
not so eclipsed by the Lower oa 
which have a drop of 350 feet. Bu’ 
wonderful as these falls are, the) 
are almost forgotten when we gaz 
upon Yellowstone Canyon, which i 
second, probably, only to the Gran 
Canyon of Arizona. Here is a grea 
gash cut 1000 feet deep in Mothel 
Earth by erosion and extendint 
twenty-five miles before it reache 
the open plain. The colors de 
description. They range all thé 
way from an almost pure white 
through the varying yellow tints 
and deepen into browns, reds an 
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eens, while the green of the pines on the slopes adds touches 
peauty all along the way. A correctly colored lantern slide 
akes most people who have not seen the canyon think that 
e coloring is greatly overdone. We saw old Faithful “shoot 
f its mouth” 150 feet into the air every sixty minutes, and 
> saw all sorts of geysers, hot springs, cascades and other 
markable wonders. 

It seems odd to see elk, deer and bear wandering around 
aong the camps just as if they belonged there. Often one 
ishes that his fire-arms had not been sealed at the entrance 

the park; but the bears are harmless unless you try to 
spute with a grizzly his right to some food that he smells. To 
absolutely safe, food should be hung out of a bear’s reach. 

In due time we reached the south entrance, passed through 
and were in Jackson Hole. This is indeed a remarkable 
untry. It is bounded on the north by the park, on the east 
‘the Gros Ventre Mountains, on the west by the Tetons and 
1 the south by Hoback Canyon. It 

really a great hole from which 
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maintains a great ranch at Jackson for the sole purpose of 
feeding these thousands of elk in winter. Sometimes as many 
as 5000 elk may be seen at one time. They become so tame 
that they literally eat out of a person’s hand anything that 
may be offered. 

Here in Jackson we have a good chapel with a few mem- 
bers. In the entire Hole there are probably 2000 or 3000 
people and, so far as I can ascertain, no more than five or- 
ganized churches of any sort—two Episcopalian, two Mormon 
and one Baptist. 

The Snake River flows through Jackson Lake, and we had 
to come south on the left bank of these waters. It was 
thought desirable to see what was on the west between these 
waters and the Teton range, so north we went again, ferrying 
across the Snake River twice in each direction and visiting 
a country of extraordinary beauty and indescribable wildness. 
There are very few ranches. Streams abound in which skilled 

anglers may catch the wily trout. 
Lakes of various sizes dot the 


ere is no escape except through 
most impassable canyons or over 
vides 8500 feet high. 

We had not gone into the Hole 
‘ry far before we saw the mag- 
ficent Tetons in the distance. As 
e came nearer, their beauty grew 
1 our vision and imagination. I 
we seen many mountain ranges, 
it none more beautiful than these. 
ney have two peculiarities almost 
i1known to others: they rise right 
) out of the ground with no foot- 
lls, and they seem from a distance 
be so separated that one could 
uk through between them on 
vel ground. On the way we 
ssed Jackson Lake, which has 
en greatly enlarged by the build- 
g of an irrigation and power dam 
its outlet into the Snake River. 
this lake the man who knows 
w may catch Mackinaw trout 
om nine to twelve pounds in 
ight. 

On Saturday evening we drove 
to the hospitable yard of a man 
id wife who come from famous 
2w England families, but who 
‘ove through the Hole a few years 
fo and were so enamored of it 
at they sold their possessions in 
e Hast and bought two ranches 
plain sight of the magnificent 
stons. This was in the vicinity of 
e Elk postoffice, where we were 
have services the next day. 

On Sunday afternoon we drove to 
slley. We had sent previous no- 


mountainsides. I wish you could 
look with me across Lake Taggart, 
two miles in diameter, and see the 
Great Teton which is 14,000 feet 
high and so jagged and steep that 
it has been scaled but once by 
human feet so far as we know. 

We had intended to remain a 
bit longer and do a little more fish- 
ing and climbing and take a few 
more pictures, but one morning as 
we were about to break camp and 
just after we had snapped the 
Great Teton from our camp, in 
fifteen minutes ugly clouds had 
covered its summit, hiding it from 
view. For that reason we “beat 
it” for Jackson, twenty-five miles 
away, from which place we hurried 
over the Teton Pass to Victor, 
Idaho, where we took a train for 
Denver. This is “some” climb. 
From Jackson, fourteen miles to 
the summit, we climb over 2000 
feet, and most of that in the last 
six miles. It is a winding, switch- 
back sort of road, and in many 
places we look immediately below 
us and see three or four sections 
of the road over which we have 
just passed. 

A colporter is not supposed to 
act as pastor of a church or regu- 
larly supply its pulpit. An excep- 
tion is made in the Hole. At 
present it would hardly pay to have 
more than one man there. The 
people are almost entirely denied 
evangelical religion except that 


xe that we would hold services, 
it the one to whom notice had 
en sent was absent, so no one 
is expecting us. Bro. Evans, however, was equal to the 
casion and literally drummed up an audience, which met 
‘the loft of a great barn (pictured here), where we preached 
d prayed by the light of one of Bro, W. C. Coleman’s acety- 
ae lamps. 

On Monday we went down the valley to Jackson. This 
wn has a population in the summer of 2000 or 3000, but 
is increases in the winter, as the ranchmen come into the 
wn to put their children in school. This whole section is 
vered for five to seven months with from two to fifteen 
at of snow. For this reason an auto can be used only about 
ur or five months in the year at most. The only method of 
tting into or out of the Hole in winter is by horse-drawn 
2ds over the Teton Pass. 

The heavy snows drive the elk from the higher ranges 
‘wn into the valley about Jackson. The farmers simply 
uld not protect their stacked hay from these hordes of hun- 
y animals were it not for the fact that the government 
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which we give them. Many have 
lived so remote from all religious 
influences that they have forgotten 
the Sabbath, and many of them, I fear, have forgotten God. 

The work is difficult, as the population is largely transient. 
Many go entirely out of the Hole in the winter. Even if they 
spend the winter in Jackson, they go to their remote ranches 
in summer, and those who remain give large attention to the 
tourists who go through in droves every day of the week. 
Many work on the Lord’s Day or use it for a day of recreation, 
hunting or fishing. It is a difficult field at best, and our 
colporter needs your prayers and is worthy of your confidence. 
Better days will come with more settled conditions and per- 
sistent, faithful work. 

lf anywhere there are men who dread the possible monotony 
of the work of the ministry and who wish to invest their lives 
in toil in places where the scenery is wonderful and where 
they have to build but little on other men’s foundations, this 
western country offers to them a field beyond their fondest 
imaginings. There is work in abundance, an endless call on 
a man’s sympaihies and surroundings that defy description. 
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example for present-day mothers. 


That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest, for her son; 

And from the gifts of God above 
She chose a ‘goodly one. 

She chose for her beloved boy 

The source of light and life and joy. 


She bade him keep the gift, that when 
The parting hour should come 

They might have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home. 

She said his faith in this would be 

Sweet incense to her memory. 


A Mother's Gift 


HE following little poem appeared in an old edition of McGuffey’s Fourth Reader. Probably it is remembered by many 
who have for long years traveled life’s journey, and it may retouch a responsive chord which first vibrated to it 
during “life’s young dream.” It was written on the fly-leaf of a Bible presented by a mother to her son—a good 


EMEMBER, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days 
When she who had thine earliest kiss 
Sleeps in the narrow home. 
Remember, ’twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she’d die to save. 


shall come; 


And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him east the pledge aside 
That he from youth had borne, 

She bade him pause and ask his breast 

If she or he had loved him best. 


A parent’s blessing on her son | 
Goes with this holy thing. : 
The love that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. | 
Remember! ’tis no idle toy— ) 
A mother’s gift! Remember, boy! | 


Christ in the Andes _ j 


this fresh evidence of the power of the Bible to trans- 

form human life: 

Senor Penzotti found himself as a colporter in the wilds 
of Bolivia, on the edge between Bolivia and Peru. He got 
the loan of the home of a kindly man to hold a meeting in 
which he would explain what this book was about. There 
came to that meeting several thousand people, among them 
a little starved, pinched, cold-looking Indian girl. The meet- 
ing was over. It was eleven o’clock at night. Your Latin- 
American is not so eager to get the meeting over as some 
other people. It was therefore somewhat late when the servy- 
ice was over. The little girl crept up towards the speaker 
who had been explaining the Book, and she said to him: ‘“Sefior, 
I don’t want to go home, for my mother will beat me, and 
there is nothing but stripes awaiting me. Won’t you take me 
to that Jesus that you were talking about? You said he 
was so kind. Perhaps he will take care of a poor girl that 
knows she will be beaten.” And Sefior Penzotti, himself a 
guest, the people of the house wanting this thing to come to 
an end, gently persuaded her that this Jesus was not ac- 
cessible in that fashion; but if she would come back in the 
morning he would tell her more about him and lead her to 
him. The next morning before daylight he heard a tap at 
his door. Hastily dressing himself, he came out. Here was 
the little girl, who said: “Senior, if you can’t go yourself, 
won’t you give me a little letter to that Jesus you spoke of, 
and I will take it to him, and he will be kind to me, for you 
said so.” 

Senor Penzotti, a man of exquisite tact and deep intelli- 
gence of human nature, drew the little one to himself and 
began simply and humbly to explain that great spiritual 
presence that is as real as any material body; and gradually 
there dawned into the intelligence of that little child the 
ever-present Jesus. She slipped down alongside of the praying 
colporter. He led her so sweetly, so simply, into the direct 
presence of her Lord. She put out her little hand of faith. 
She clasped the hand that had been riven for her. She awoke, 


I a recent number of the Bible Society Record is given 


} 
and she said: “Sefior, now I understand. I am going home 
The next day she brought her brother to the colporter, 1 
cut a long story short, at the end of several days of that kin 
explanation by this colporter out on the roof of the world, i 
the Andes Mountains, the mother of this girl and boy—wh 
had been an Indian woman given to drink, accustomed 1 
the filth that, alas, characterizes that unhappy race—car 
angrily to say: “Sefior, what have you been doing to m 
children? Formerly when I whipped them they would alway 
answer back. Now I beat them, and beat them, and they don 
say a word. They are all the time singing about Jesus, an 
they have got a little book, and now and again the boy reat 
to me. What is the meaning of it all?” Sefior Penzotti sai: 
“Sit down, sefiora,’ and he commenced talking to her. 
Now, outside of that town, just on the edge of it, Mis | 
little Indian hut, perfectly clean, in which lives an entire) 
sober, cleanly, industrious woman, with her big boy—now | 
farmer. Next door lives her girl, married to another farme 
Both the houses are clean, industrious and respectable. Tt 
law of the Lord has entered into the hearts, converting tl 
souls; and Madonna Maria—for that is what they call her- 
has stepped up; she is a servant of God on the tops of tt 
Andes Mountains. 
The end of life is to do the will of God. How can yo 
build up your life on that principle? Let me give you an ou 
line of a little Bible reading: | 
The object of life: “I come to do thy will, O God.” — 
The first thing you need after life is food: “My meat 
to do the will of him that sent me.” | 
The next thing you need after food is society: “He thi 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same 1 
my brother, sister and mother,” 
You want education: “Teach me to do thy will, O God 
You want pleasure: “I delight to do thy will, O God.” 
A whole life can be built upon the one vertical colum 
and then, when all is over: “He that doeth the will of 
abideth forever.’—Henry Drummond. 
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Undesirable Candidates for the Ministry 


The author has attempted to find out what one hundred representative men 
think on this important subject, and the results of his inquiry are here given 


BY FREDERICK B. GREUL 


throughout that no needless criticism will be made. What 

I am to state will be under three heads, as follows: First, 

“The Present-Day Need of a High-Grade Ministry’; sec- 
ond, “Some Humiliating Features That Are Forced upon Our 
Attention”; third, “A Few Suggestions for the Possible Correc- 
tion of What Is Wrong in the Situation.” 

1. The Present-Day Need of a High-Grade Ministry: To 
clear the way I will state the much-abused “self-made” man is 
the only worth-while man after all is said. What a man does 
for the development of himself, with or without the assistance 
of college and seminary, is the criterion of the man. Any man 
anticipating the Christian ministry who has a chance to get 
the help and guidance of a competent institution of learning 
and fails to use it, discredits himself and his future work. But 
—the most elaborate course of training is quite valueless to 
produce a man-sized product if the man has not the stuff in 
him of which a real man is made, or, having it, does not per- 
sistently build himself up into a strong and independent char- 
acter. After all the possible means are employed, a man must 
make himself. The “self-made” man is a man because he has 
been awakened and made a man of himself. For such men we 
have a profound respect. 

It should be kept in mind that I am discussing candidates 
for the regular settled pastorate and not lay preachers or other 
partially trained men, ; 

It is generally agreed that only men of the finest moral char- 
acter can be considered favorably for the Christian ministry. 
Character should mean the product of a clean ancestry, unim- 
geachable conduct and sound ethical! principles. All of this should 
be proved to a critical council rather than taken for granted. 
Apparent personal piety, or patronage on the part of a church 
or possibly some school, constitutes no equivalent for evidence 
on this important matter. No position of trust today needs so 
much the exclusion of unproved men as the Christian ministry. 

This proving should be manifest to the ordaining council, 
at whose hands the applicant asks recognition as a proper per- 
son for ordination. Nothing in this discussion has any ref- 
erente to such as God may call to preach, in spite of offensive 
bodily deformity, or even redeemed derelicts who may believe 
themselves called to preach. The world is large, and there 
is room and no end of opportunity for any man to preach 
wherever he can get a hearing, regardless of all possible handi- 
caps of body, mind or character. 

My point is this: We are under obligation to keep the 
pulpit supplied with able men whom the church and community 
will be inclined to respect by reason of their clean life, ag- 
gressive force and passion for acceptable service. 

Due consideration is also given to the fact that men who 
Were passed by a council with some hesitation have turned out 
useful and splendid ministers of whom we are justly proud. 
On the other hand, some men with every advantage of profes- 
sional training and a whirlwind examination have proved dis- 
mal failures. All sorts of prophecy of brilliant futures of these 
men have flattened out, and they became ordinary and unim- 
portant affairs. 

The examining council may be called the gate into the de- 
Nominationally recognized ministry. As such it should be 
critically guarded. It should be an uncompromising barrier 
to all who fail to give evidence, to a qualified body of exam- 
iners, of fitness for the office sought, There is a widespread 
feeling that too many incompetent men get into the ministry 
who are no credit to the cause or to themselves as ministers. 
The pulpit requires certain competitive qualities of great 
importance. The setting of the minister’s work in these days 
Calls for the recognition of the fact that numerous forces which 
interest the public are pulling against the ministet’s mission. 
‘The Christian minister adequate for his calling must be able 


I: the treatment of the subject it will be understood 


to face these counteracting forces and find a way to make good, 
aS a master workman, in spite of them. These forces are not 
enemies. They are the incidents of our civilization. The 
quality required for a minister’s task today is purposeful and 
commanding vitality. Ability, durability and dependability are 
the expressions of that quality. That sort of vitality alone will 
command a decent respect and following. 

How shall we prevent men who neither have nor show signs 
cf future development of virility from entering the recognized 
ministry ? 

One who can flag a train to perfection is not qualified to 
run the engine. We have been victims of an ecclesiastical rail- 
road system, to our damage. In shipbuilding the plans always 
consider the storm and currents to be encountered as well as 
the speed and comfort of travel under favoring conditions. 

No candidate should flinch when abruptly asked in council, 
“What can you do that makes you think you are a proper appli- 
cant for ordination?” Or, “What have you done to demon- 
strate the wisdom of your ordination?” Under no circum: 
stances should a college training, with or without a seminary 
course, lead to the notion that a candidate is therefore so fit 
for ordination as to be less subject to exacting examination. 
The school-trained man should be more rigidly examined. 
Hand-picked fruit is always the best, That means close and 
exhausting examination. Every man wants his barrel of winter 
apples picked over in advance and the inferior ones thrown 
out. There are such things as “wind-fall’” men. They are not 
altogether bad. Many of them are decidedly unfit for the pulpit. 
No surgeon would operate without provision in advance for 
prevention against septic disaster. Sound men can stand any 
sort of examination that is at all fair and competent in an eccle- 
siastical council. 

Our era requires creative leaders reasonably acquainted 
with the life in which the people have to live and the condi- 
tions under which they live. This means that economics, poli- 
tics and social hygiene as well as religion should enter into 
the equipment of a Christian minister. 

No matter what schools or schemes go under, we must 
stand uncompromisingly for standardization. The boast has been 
made in printer’s ink that every recognized seminary in the 
fand is to have a competitive school to cope with and maybe 
to be undermined by. That declaration indicates that we are 
to have a chance to be flooded with superficial men whose chief 
asset will be an abnormal intoxication of superiority as to bib- 
lical qualification for presenting the message of God to men. 
Yo face this critical world with an artificial equipment is 
suicide. 

Not long ago I asked a super-ardent student in one of these 
competitive schools, “What is taught you relative to literary 
criticism of the Bible?” He answered, “Our professor tells us 
noth sides and advises us to take our choice.” This is a sample 
cf the preparation that is lauded in the advertising columns 
as “unsurpassed for originality,” 

This route will never lead to the regaining of the com- 
manding leadership of the pulpit. It is commonplace and un- 
worthy. It is not pedagogic. The pedagogic element in the 
pulpit is the crying need of the hour. The man who can teach 
as well as stir is the man of the hour in the pulpit who can be 
trusted with the sacred treasure of truth. 

A candidate with no well-defined objective as a teacher is 
of questionable value to the denomination. A candidate with 
little or no interest in the general public may make a con- 
sistent sectarian, but will be a general misfit as a community 
leader and of little commanding importance. 

2. Some Humiliating Features That Are Forced upon Our 
Attention: If this phase of the subject were approached single 
handed, no doubt vigorous dissent might follow. We do not 
relish humiliating experiences. It is easy to discuss inadequate 
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ministerial preparation and mental immaturity, but to face the 
facts, as observers in the audience see them, or listen to the 
guarded, yet destructive criticism of ministers by the laymen 
requires courage. Analytical examination is as requisite here 
as in surgery. 

Every student of the subject knows that the ministry does 
not hold the place in the common mind it once had. Careless- 
ness or stupidity will never secure the return of the minister 
to a high commanding position in the community. Since this 
is a sacrificial undertaking, it may hurt our feelings to face 
the facts. My confidence in the rise of the ministry to its for- 
mer place of power gives me liberty at least to attempt to look 
the facts in the face. To obtain an intelligent consensus of 
opinion on the value of my understanding, I sent out the fol- 
lowing question to 100 representative men in and out of the 
pulpit: 

“In your judgment, what would make you feel that a candi- 
cate for the Christian ministry asking the approval of a council 
is undesirable for ordination? (Cover mind, body and char- 
acter.)” 

Over seventy-five men from all parts of the country re- 
turned answers. Twenty-one of these were outstanding lay- 
men whose judgment is valuable. The objectionable features 
alluded to by the laymen are as follows (I quote characteristic 
expressions only): 

Weak personality; inability to interest an audience; vacilla- 
tion; lack of knowledge of men. 

Eccentricity; mental freakishness; 
temper. 

Effeminate appearance; 


erratic thinking; bad 


lack of self-control in the face of 


opposition; lack of zeal; lack of a clear call of God. 

Lazy mind; lack of equipment; lack of leadership (most 
alluded to); narrowmindedness; dishonesty; slowness in pay- 
ing bills. 


These statements seem to refiect the laymen’s experience 
with men already in the ministry. It looks like personal expe- 
rience. I will now present a few of the laymen’s statements 
more in full to give a better exposé of their reasons for reject- 
ing candidates: 


“Ordaining commonplace, uninteresting, 
minds is undesirable.” 

“At councils I have heard many say, ‘I decided to go into 
the ministry’ just as they might have said, ‘I decided to go into 
law, engineering, dentistry or anything else.” 

“An obsession for an ‘open mind’ which like a tunnel re- 
tains nothing.” 

“T should not ordain a man who cannot be heard ten feet, 
or who talked as if he had his mouth full of hot pudding.” 

“Any unwillingness faithfully to preach the application of 
Jesus’ teaching to the social, economic and industrial life of 
men.” 

“No man who is unwilling to study through the available 
schools and at least secure a workable knowledge of the organi- 
zation and administration of the church and Bible school should 
be ordained.” 

“Inasmuch as during the more than thirty years I have 
been a member of a Christian church I have been ministered 
unto by pastors who have not had the slightest regard for the 
truth and who generally were irresponsible, I feel that a min- 
ister who cannot tell the truth comes under the head of un- 
desirable.” 


This man who thinks that some ministers are constitu- 
tional liars is only one of a number who have hinted the same 
thing in answering my questions. These laymen have a mes- 
sage worthy of our attention. You will observe what in their 
judgment constitutes an undesirable candidate. All their an- 
swers are practical and untechnical. 

It must be noted that we cannot tell what a young man is 
to be later on. That makes it difficult to understand how we 
are to use adequate preventive measures to side-track unde- 
sirables. But it also warns us to have the utmost care in our 
ordaining councils to pass only men who have produced con- 
vincing evidence of being high-grade characters. So much for 
the laymen’s evidence or opinion. 

The clergymen I now call in evidence are pastors, pro- 
fessors and editors from different sections of the land. They 
would consider the following features as disqualifying an ap- 
plicant for ordination: 

Mental mediocrity; a muddled mind; inability to teach; 
cocksureness; intellectual dishonesty; unsympathetic dispo- 
sition; short on truthfulness; impatience: a man who is a 
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“weak sister” insincerity; cowardness; unsound views; one 
whose school co is shady; closed mind to new views; un: 
belief in deity of Christ; fanaticism. 

No serious effort to secure an education; inability to adapt 
himself to changing conditions; lack of an equivalent to gol: 
iege education; training in other than recognized denomina; 
tional schools; a premillinarian of the rabid type; careless in 
personal appearance; uncultured manners, such as soiled linen, 
baggy clothes, foul teeth. 

The clerical consciousness is to be noted in the following 
extracts: | 

“IT should object most strongly to a candidate whose bear- 
ing indicated a light or flippant view of the work of the min- 
istry; also one who shows a bitter, cynical or contentious 
spirit, or irreverence towards the great Christian doctrines.” | 

“T should object to a man who does not practice the seem 
table of the decalogue,”’ | 

“One whose principal stock is a verbal knowledge of the 
Bible and a complete acceptance of the traditional theology is 
objectionable.” 

“IT should object to most of the men who graduate from 
our best known seminaries.” 

“One whose conception of the fundamental gospel is all 
out of proportion, who leaves a wake of wrecked churches be- 
hind him.” 

“One who does not seem to know that a holy God cannot 
use a clever rascal any more than an intelligent God can use 
a pious fool.” 

“Any quality which unfits a man for business leaderaiey 
is undesirable.” 

“No man dyspeptic, anemic, permanently nerve-wrecked, 
too weak to do anything else and too lazy to hustle should be 
ordained. We want no objects of pity in our churches.” 

These statements intensify the situation and crystallize 
the conviction that the whole procedure of our ordination 
councils needs: shaking up. If they are real experiences, it is 
time the ministers took more interest in ordaining councils! 
and were more frequently present. It is a serious fact that 
many of our ablest ministers seldom attend these important 
functions. ° 

In some denominations the average council is composed in 
a careless way of persons who are meagerly qualified to pass, 
judgment on ministerial preparation and fitness. The min- 
isters are usually in a disgraceful minority at these sittings. 
Almost anyone who can repeat or read the stock “shibboleth” 
stands a fair chance of getting endorsement of the delegates 
who assume this tremendous role of expert examination not- 
withstanding their minute ability to perform the task. 

3. A Few Suggestions for the Correction of What Is Wrong 
in the Situation: At this point I will again call a few of the, 
ministerial witnesses who seem to grasp the real need: 

“T would favor a sort of double ordination. First give the 
candidate authority to perform the functions of the pastor for, 
say, six months; then if under leadership the man has come to. 
ministerial size, lay hands on him.” } 

“Why do we have to rush ordinations? Why not make’ 
more of our license to preach? Let that license be given after 
examination by some permanent council, and then after a year 
or so of testing in the actual work of the ministry consummate 
the process with ordination. Quite a proportion of our semi-. 
nary graduates settle, are ordained, and then within a brief 
period both they and the people realize that the newly or- 
dained minister will not remain long in his profession.” 

“In my opinion the time to pass on the qualification of a 
candidate for the ministry is when he seeks admission to a 
seminary and not when he has been permitted to secure two 
or three years of training.” 

“When will we have courage to act prudently in consider- 
ing the lower-grade output of our so-called ‘training schools’?” | 

These views are presented by balanced and trained men’ 
of high standing in New England. All these convictions point 
in a common direction. | 

In some practical and sane way we must guard the door 
into the ministry. Ours is a scientific and practical age, and’ 
the humblest men of our day are under the influence of the 
spirit of the day. To pass muster, the proposed leaders of 
men must recognize this and conduct themselves accordingly. 

The great duty of the present-day minister is to be sympa 
thetically constructive, intellectually strong and _ spiritually 
winsome. To handle men requires teaching ability as well as 
preaching facility. Never in the history of Christianity was 
there more need of the teaching function of the religious leader 
than today. The immediate future calls to the present for Or- 
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ganizing adaptability on the part of the minister expressed in 
terms of the teacher. 

Post-graduate feebleness in brain-power leads to contempt. 
The mechanical effusion of threadbare theological platitudes 
ith the energy of a blast furnace is good pulmonary exer- 
cise, but it cannot build up well-knit character or attract men 
who are capable of developing fine character. 

For councils to turn out well-intentioned embodiments of 
commonplace minds is discreditable to the entire profession. 
Brains clogged with the dismal fungus of “what used to be” 
guarantee a shriveling professional who will turn the pulpit 
into a tomb or a tragedy. 

Our hope for an adequate ministry for the future with 
which to face the gigantic battle of life is in some sort of 
standardization. The Northern Baptist Convention passed the 
following at a recent session: 

“Any man who has not already had a more thorough train- 
ing shall be expected to complete this minimum course of study 
before he is recognized as a regularly ordained Baptist min- 
ister” (Minutes of 1918, p. 87). 

“Where a church wishes to call an unordained man, he 
should be licensed for a limited period—perhaps authorized 
temporarily to administer the ordinances, but that ordination 
be postponed till he has satisfactorily completed his required 
studies” (also p. 87). 

It is regretted that in some councils attempts to be careful 
along these lines have brought indifferent results because the 
council was made up of incompetent men—overwhelmingly of 
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laymen. The proper thing to do now is to give hearty support 
to the attempts made by and through proper parties to secure 
a standardized ministry. It will turn out well if, when the so- 
called “independent right’ of a local church to proceed with 
ordination in spite of the expressed wish of the denomination 
for a standardized ministry is persisted in, the church so dis- 
regarding the common desire be given to understand that the 
man so ordained should not have his name recorded on the 
list of denominationally recognized men. 


The suggestions may be summed up as follows: 


1. The gate into the ministry should be critically guarded. 

2. We should ordain only men who have been previously 
proved and have something in the way of experience to show 
for asking ordination. 

3. All candidates should be licensed until in some way 
they “make good” by showing fitness. 

4. All candidates should be encouraged to conform to 
standardization, and the way thereto made as easy as possible, 
in view of the character of the ministry expected later on. 

5. Those who refuse to conform to the denomination’s 
wish for standardization should be registered where they have 
placed themselves by their disregard of the denomination. 

6. In the case of men of unusual possibilities and with 
unusual obstacles to contend with, ordination should be de- 
ferred until the nearest possible approach to the standard is 
secured under sympathetic coaching. 


Significant Utterances at Minneapolis 


| ANY significant things were spoken at the annual 

meeting of the Board of Promotion at Minneapolis, 
M not the least important of which came in connection 
with the informal speeches made from the floor dur- 
ing the discussion of important items. From among all these, 
we pass on to the Baptists of the North a few, taken neostly 
from the addresses made at a banquet given by the Minneapolis 
Baptist Union and the Minnesota State Convention. 

Dr. C. A. Barbour of Rochester, who was toastmaster at 
this banquet and who referred to himself as “only the little tug 
to draw the big ships out into the stream,” remarked that there 
had come to him during the sessions three reactions. He said: 

“There has come to me a new heartening. This is because 
of the constantly improving business methods used in the ad- 
ministration of the boards of our denomination. It is strength- 
2ned by the report of the general director, which is a report of 
slear, comprehensive, spiritual vision. I have seen also a spirit 
of prayer. We have paused again and again to pray. We should 
make it a rule to put prayer first and to back it up by work. 
And in addition there has been a notable spirit of unity among 
this group of Baptists. 

“There has come to me a new determination. We are going 
to set our feet and walk steadily on until this task is done. 

“And there has come a new heart-searching. I have been 
sompelled to ask, What is my duty in regard to all these things? 
What is the use of talking about what they mean to the denomi- 
aation unless I ask what they mean to me? 

“We have a past: therefore we have a future. The great 
achievements of the day that is past are the best assurance of a 
zreat day to come.” 

Geo. W. Coleman of Boston asserted that in order to meet 
effectively the present crisis in our world, we must have faith, 
courage and a spirit of tolerance. 

Mrs. Clara D. Pinkham of the Missionary Training School 
in Chicago declared that there are hundreds of our boys and 
girls who could and would go out to the missionary task if we 
would provide the means. 

Dr. C. A. Brooks of the Home Mission Society spoke of the 
Baptists of Europe as a “beautiful people,” and said that out of 
the meeting in London of the executive of the Baptist World 
Alliance there had come to Northern Baptists two responsibili- 
ties. The first of these is connected with a division of respon- 
sibility for Baptist work in Europe. Our field may roughly be 
described as northern Europe. The other has to do with build- 
ing up a relief program for the Baptists of the world. At least 
$500,000 must come for this purpose from Northern Baptists in 
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the next three years. There are 11,000,000 orphans in HBurope. 
We should take care of at least 10,000 of them. There are at 
least 3000 widows for whom we are responsible. There are stu- 
dents suffering as students have seldom suffered, to whose suc- 
cor we must come if we are to have regard to the future. There 
are great devastated regions in White Russia and Poland, to 
the people of which we should be prepared to loan money which 
could be paid back to a great missionary fund for Europe. 

Mrs. C. D. Hulette said that “it will take time to finish our 
task,” and spoke on “The E’s in Hard Work.” Of these, she 
said, there are four, namely, enthusiasm, eager giving, the en- 
listment of others, “the hitherto silent and unparticipating ma- 
jority,” and earnest, entreating prayer, without which the other 
three will be useless. 

Rev. Robert Dubarry, executive secretary of the French Bap- 
tist Union, arrested attention with his statement that “France 
Is the Armenia of Protestant Christianity—the land of constant 
persecutions. And I ask you to accept the mandate for France.” 

To report all the trenchant and informing utterances of 
Dr. Aitchison during the various sessions of the board would 
be impossible. A number of his words should have wide cir- 
culation. He said: 


“It has been suggested by some that the missionary and 
educational appeals be separated. They are so interwoven that 
it cannot be done. We must go straight on until we come to a 
successful conclusion.” 

“God has taken away from us everything to stand upon ex- 
cept absolute, unqualified faith in him.” 

“There are four sources of income: (a) Churches which 
have not done anything in the New World Movement. (b) 
Churches which have done something but whose achievement is 
inadequate when the task as a whole is considered. (c) Those 
members of the 1760 churches which have gone over the top who 
as yet have given nothing. (d) Those who have given some- 
thing but not up to their ability.” 

“It is perfectly correct to allow people or churches to desig- 
nate funds, but far better for the task as a whole that they shall 
not do this.” 

“There is no other hope for the world in this hour of need 
except Jesus Christ.” 

“What will our children say to us if we fail in such an hour 
aSern isi: 

“The time is fast coming when the churches which are not 
cooperating in this great world movement will find themselves 
lonely and ashamed.” 

“Does your giving really represent you before Christ?” 
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Among the New Books 


“A Spring Walk in Provence.” 
By Archibald Marshall. New York: 


This attractive volume is the result of a tramp through one 
of the most fascinating and picturesque regions of southern 
France, made just before the war when the joy of life was yet 
vivid, and one could, without apology, give his attention to 
scenery and ancient buildings. The author walked leisurely 
along old Roman roads and modern motor drives, and saw not 
only the scenery and the people but also the rich historical and 
legendary heritage of the region. Books on this particular part 
of France are not uncommon and this is a worthy addition. It 
is a good holiday book, illustrated by photographs. 


Dodd, Mead and Company. 


“Daisy Ashford: Her Book.” 

New York: George H. Doran Company. 

It seems to be settled that Daisy Ashford is not a mature 
writer posing as a young girl, but an honest-to-goodness child. 
To be thoroughly enjoyed, her literary work should be taken 
in small doses frequently repeated. The most pretentious story 
in the volume is “The Hangman’s Daughter,” which we are 
told occupied the young writer for about one year. Irving Cobb 
furnishes a charming introduction to the volume. 


“Story-Telling Ballads.” 

By Frances Jenkins 
pany. $3 net 

Boys and girls in their early teens will give a joyous wel- 
come to this volume. Miss Olcott has brought together twenty- 
seven ballads, many of them from the age of minstrelsy and all 
of them full of that quality which stirs the blood and makes the 
heart beat faster. Teachers and parents and all those who have 
to do with the young will appreciate the service which Miss 
Olcott has rendered. A full equipment of indexes and glossary 
increases the appeal of the volume. 


Olcott. -Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


“Verena in the Midst.’’ 

By E. V. Lucas. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

We must confess to a prejudice against stories told in the 
form of letters. Mr. Lucas has chosen this form in the pres- 
ent volume, and has made a readable book, full of humor and 
with something of romance. Verena, a maiden lady, has 
a fall and is laid aside for a considerable period of time. Dur- 
ing these weeks, letters pour in upon her, and these make up 
the book. It must be admitted that as a method of portraying 
character, letters are quite as revealing as description. 


“A Book of the Severn.” 

By A. G. Bradley. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

To follow a river from its source, especially when it flows 
through a beautiful and historic country, is not only delightful 
to the one making the trip but may also be fascinating to those 
who hear the story. Mr. Bradley has written in easy, readable 
style and yet embodies in his narrative much interesting his- 
tory. He follows the entire course of the river from its wild 
birthplace through Welsh and English country to its estuary 
below Gloucester. Shrewsbury, Worcester, Tewkesbury and 
Gloucester are among the places included. Here is the tale of 
castle, manor house, churches, local history, legends and what 
not. There are sixteen illustrations in color. 


“The Children of Odin.’ 


By Padriac Colum. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4. 


This book is a retelling of the old Norse sages in such a 
way as to make it easy for a child to understand them. Here 
one meets again the dwellers in Asgard, Odin the Wanderer, the 
Twilight of the Gods, etc. To those who have imagination, such 
a volume is thrilling and fascinating. There are numerous illus- 
trations in color and line by Willy Pogany. 


“The Truce of God.” 
By Mary 
Company. 
Those who are looking for a gift book for Christmas time 
can do no better than to choose this charming story. The scene 
is laid in France in the days of chivalry, and the coloring is 
appropriate to that lawless but religious time. Charles the Fair, 
in his great castle, was sour and disagreeable as the blessed 
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Christmas day drew near because his wife had given him onh | 
a daughter when he greatly longed for a son. Because of this. 
he had driven her forth to take refuge with a neighboring lo d. 
He still loved her but his heart was bitter with disappointment. 
On the birthday of our Lord his little girl disappears. In his _ 
quest for her he finds a happiness which he had not expected | 
and which he did not deserve. The decorative designs are 
artistic and the book is a real addition to the literature of the 
Christmas season. 


“Belonging.” t 
By Olive Wadsley. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, _ 


Those who have a taste for erotic fiction will enjoy this 
story. It fairly sizzles with—shall we call it love? It is a 
portrayal of flaming passions, some of which lose sight of mar- 
ital vows and all consequences. Unselfish devotion—and some 
of that is found in the story—has a hard time holding its own 
with lower forms of that which goes under the name of love. | 


“The Bridge of Kisses.” 


By Bertha Buck. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. ; | 
When Joey, the heroine of the story, becomes engaged, it 


is not because she is in love, but for the sake of her family. : 
Her fiance is a self-conceited prig. When above the horiall 
appears an up-Sstanding young man whose mother appeals to | 
Joey to aid in finding a wife for her son, the fun begins. The. 
author builds a charming story around this quest. 


“The Almonds of Life.” , » 

By He ae George H. Doran Company. 

A strong and compelling if not an altogether pleasant 
story is woven about a married couple whose home is in South 
Africa. A middle-aged friend of the family brings a young 
and beautiful wife from England, and then the tragedy begins. { 
In the movement of the story the author presents a striking 
analysis of the happiness and the suffering arising from iiligs 
love. 


Mills Young. New York: 


“China the Mysterious and Marvelous.” a 


By Victor Murdock. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. - 

China is eternally fascinating. Its myriads of people stir 
the imagination while its curious customs hold the attention. 
It has been called the unchanging. But, after forty centuries, 
it is being transformed. Everywhere the old and the new are 
in contrast. This book gives snap-shots of scenes in the every- 
day life of the people. The author has been editor and con- 
gressman and is now chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. He has eyes that see and a ready pen. If you are inter- 
ested in China, concerned for the future of our American world, 
you will enjoy this book. It is alive and thought- -stirring, 


“The Adorable Dreamer.’’ it 
By Elizabeth Kirby. New York: George H. Doran Company. 4 
The heroine of this story is certainly a dreamer, but to 

one reader at least she is far from adorable. She does not 

seem to have any high ideals, and her character awakens no 
admiration. She is called “temperamental,” and possibly this 
much over-worked word should be allowed to explain what 
seems like mere foolishness. 


“Adventures in Southern Seas.” 
By George Forbes. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


The Dutch lad who at the age of eighteen abandons hi 
desk for the sea seems to have made a wise choice, for h 
comes through many adventures safely and also wins a fortun . 
Those who read fiction simply for diversion will find great 
satisfaction in this volume. Palms and gems and hidden | 
treasure and perils safely passed—what more can one ask who 
would while away an hour pleasantly? 


The three greatest achievements of the war remain as pe 
manent racial values: the steadily deepening conviction through 
the war, on the part of millions of men, of the supremacy of th 
intangible values; the unparalleled coéperation and companio 
ship on the part of millions in an unselfish cause; and the demon 
strated capacity of men for sacrifice. These not simply wer 
they are proof of what is in man.—Christian Century. 


MORE ABOUT FUNDAMENTALS 


‘uch interest seems to center around 
‘discussion on fundamentals. What is 
wmdamental? This is a large, roomy 
ject, and it is difficult to arrive at a 
d, definite conclusion as to the matter. 
my mind, it all depends upon the re 
yn in which the matter is considered. 
entance and faith are fundamental in 
ry relation to salvation. There can be 
salvation without genuine repentance 
the exercise of a spiritual, scriptural 
h. Love and obedience are funda- 
ital in their relation to discipleship. 
ye love me, ye will keep my com- 
vdments. 2? 

ow, there are doctrinal truths, con- 
red non-essentials, which when seen 
ie proper relation to other truths 
‘fundamentals. With some, baptism, 
use it is an outward form, is not 
ight of as fundamental. While bap- 
1 is merely the form in which the 
it of the matter is expressed, it is 
6rtheless the expression of the be- 
ors faith in a crucified and risen 
jour. Moreover, it is the first step in 
lience after confession is made; and 
‘so fundamental in its relation to dis- 
pship that it cannot be ignored or set 
e. This may be explained on other 
inds and made of no effect, but its 
lamental importance remains. Con- 
red in its relation to salvation, bap- 
1 is not a fundamental, as we believe 
it is not essential to salvation, but 
liscipleship, and immersion is essen- 
ito baptism. It is interesting to ob 
e the effect on the entire life where 
e is a neglect in this particular. We 
w from experience that those who 
se to be baptized neglect or refuse 
ther matters. Neglect to express the 
1 in baptism results in disobedience. 
re are exceptions, of course, but they 
few and far between. 

eS one believe that the proper ob- 
ance of the Lord’s supper is not a 
‘amental? If so, he needs only to re- 
upon the purpose for which the sup- 
was instituted. It was not designed 
€ a love feast, to promote fellowship 
feen individuals, but it is an ordi- 
*e established by our Lord to per- 
ate and commemorate his truth. It 
t therefore be properly observed and 
elements only partaken of by those 
are practicing the fundamentals of 
1 as taught by Christ. I would not 
hought of as emphasizing certain 
tines to the exclusion of matters of 
htier importance. However, I con- 
My bewilderment in not knowing 
“e to begin and to end in the consid- 
‘on of fundamentals. There is much 
‘talk about non-essentials; but are 
2 any in the New Testament in the 
don to salvation and life? 

‘is impossible for me to think of 
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this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best—HEp1rors. 


fundamentals in an_ exclusive _ sense. 
“There is no sich an animal.” With me, it 
has long been a growing conviction that 
to believe in Christ is not merely to ac- 
cept his word and exercise saving faith 
in him, but to believe what he teaches— 
not a part of it, but all of it. When it 
is said of one who has denounced the 
faith and become a heretic that he is sin- 
cere and honest in his convictions, my 
doubts mount higher, for there seems to 
be no connection between an unsound 
faith and sincerity of purpose. Such does 
not lead in that direction; and the mo- 
ment that one denies the faith, his Chris- 
tianity is entitled to a liberal discount. 
“Seekers after the truth” will find the 
truth, pure and unadulterated, and not 
something else. If it is fundamental to 
believe in Christ, why is it not funda- 
mental to do his will in everything? 
Fort Madison, Iowa. EH. V. Goan. 


THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS 


I admire the frankness of Dr. H. C. 
Vedder, though I cannot say that I agree 
with him. “I do not believe in the possi- 
bility of transference of penalty from 
one person to another,” says he. Allow 
me to present some facts which I dis- 
covered in investigating the law of for- 
Perhaps they will help in meet- 
ing ‘Dr. Vedder’s objections as well as 
clarify a situation made obscure by un- 
qualified statements. 

The law of forgiveness may be thus 
stated: He that forgives a debt due to 
him pays the debt himself. When put 
in terms of money, the thing is clear. If 
a man owes me $10 and I forgive him 
the debt, I lose the $10 and thus pay 
his debt. In other transactions a care- 
ful analysis proves this to hold good, the 
debt or its equivalent being paid by the 
one who forgives. This is what makes 
forgiveness so wonderful. 

Now, all sins ultimately are against 
God. If I steal, I sin against man, in- 
deed, but I sin against man by sinning 
against God, for I disobey his will. If 
we owe God obedience, when we disobey 
we owe him an unpaid and unpayable 
debt. According to the law of forgive- 
ness if God forgives he must take the debt 
on himself. But God the Father deals with 
us only through God the Son. I believe 
we all agree to this, or at least ought to. 
Then all our sins bury themselves in the 
If God forgives, he forgives through 
and by the Son, and thus when God for- 
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gives, the Son pays the debt or the equiv- 
alent thereof. As you perceive it, the 
penalty is taken by the one against whom 
sin has been committed, and taken by 
him because he forgives. He does not 
forgive because he pays the debt, but 
he pays the debt as the necessary conse- 
quence of forgiveness. 

We reach these conclusions as it were, 
by the scientific, experimental method. 
For we can observe within our own ex- 
perience the workings of the law of for- 
giveness and then carry our findings in- 
to the field of our relations with God. 
This, of course, is only a partial state- 
ment of the doctrine of the atonement, 
but I believe that it might prove itself 
a meeting place between conflicting 
opinions. 

Palouse, Wash. C. R. DELEPINE. 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


What EH. J. Pace, our Christian car- 
toonist, has recently sketched in the 
graphic picture of an impassable gulf, 
under the heading, “No Middle Ground,” 
may be restated and amplified in outline 
as follows: 


1. The new theology says that the 
Bible contains the word of God. The old 
theology says that the Bible is the Word 
of God, the Word judging man rather 
than man judging the Word. 

2. The new theology says that Jesus 
Christ is @ son of God. The old theology 
says that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

3. The new theology says that the 
birth of Jesus was natural. The old 
theology says that the birth of Jesus was 
supernatural, 

4, The new theology says that the 
death of Jesus Christ was exemplary. 
The old theology says that the death of 
Jesus Christ was expiatory. 

5. The new theology says that the life 
of Christ is the life he lived here on 
earth. The old theology says that the 
true life of Christ is the life he is living 
for us at the throne. 

6. The new theology says that char- 
acter is built up, like Babel, from be- 


neath. The old theology says that real 
lasting character is something that comes 
down, like the New Jerusalem, from 
above. 


7. The new theology says that man is 
the product of evolution. The old the- 
ology says that man is God’s special 
creation. 

8. The new theology says that man is 
the unfortunate victim of environment. 
The old theology says that man is an 
actual sinner, fallen from grace and ut- 
terly lost. 

9. The new theology says that man is 
justified by works of his own. The old 
theology says that man is justified by 
faith in the atoning blood of Christ. 


(Continued on page 1599) 
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Even in Sardis! 


“Thou hast a few names, even in Sardis, 
which have not defiled their garments, 
and they shall walk with me in white, for 
they are worthy.”—Rev. 3:4. 


T is always an arresting and pleasant 

surprise to see something beautiful in 
a most unlikely place. Some lover of 
beauty has grown a little clump of flowers 
on the Underground at the Mansion 
House Station. There are not more than 
twenty of them altogether, but there they 
are, raising their lovely forms in grim 
and black surroundings. The dark foil 
of the station walls sets them out in bold 
relief, and their presence is very startling. 
“Byen in Sardis!” It is similarly im- 
pressive when one hears exuberant sing- 
ing in a mean and somber district. 
Wordsworth’s “Solitary Reaper’ was 
singing at her work, “And o’er the sickle 
bending,” and “the vale profound was 
overflowing with the sound.” Her song 
had a congenial setting, But it is when 
the song rises from some gloomy vale of 
tears, like a lark mounting from the sod- 
den ground when all the air is filled with 
chilly mist and is black with the menace 
of more storm—it is then that a song 
holds us in startled surprise. 

But of all surprises nothing is more 
surprising than to find strong and lovely 
character in hard and exacting circum- 
stances. Who has not been impressed by 
the sight of invincible patience stretch- 
ing across years of pain and imprison- 
ment, like a crimson rambler winding 
around the outer walls of a sick cham- 
ber? How arresting it must have been 
to listen to a song which was born in a 
Philippian gaol or in a Roman dungeon! 
How wonderfully distinguished is the 
spirit of magnanimity when it rises in 
the midst of petty and brutal aggression! 
It is when grace is seen among the grace- 
less, like some stray wild flower on a 
heavy, rutty road, that we are really look- 
ing upon one of the great marvels of the 
world. 

But here we are asked to contemplate 
the presence of purity in the midst of an 
unclean city. Here is the spectacle of 
moral and spiritual loveliness preserving 
its virgin purity and fragrance in the 
rigors of moral pestilence. 

Now, this is one of the constant sur- 
prices in apostolic life. Unclean folk 
have somehow become clean, and their 
purity is maintained in places of most 
defiling communion. They have contact 
with Sardis, but they have no vital com- 
munion with her. They are in the city, 
but they are not of it. They do not “take” 
the foul contagion. They have been inoc- 
ulated. They have drunk the blood of 
the Lord Jesus, and they are immune. 
If they involuntarily “drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them.” In s0 far 


as they share the life of Christ, they 
share his holiness—a holiness distin- 
guished by magnificent powers of moral 
resistance, In so far as they enter into 
the fellowship of Christ, they are able 
to say, ‘““The prince of this world cometh, 
and he hath nothing in me.” 

Now let us surely note that these few 
who, “even in Sardis,” walked with the 
Lord in white, did not effect their own 
cleansing, nor did they maintain it. They 
received their purity in the washing of 
regeneration. ‘They were washed from 
their sins in Christ’s own blood, and hav- 
ing been reconciled by his death they 
were saved by his life. No cleansing of 
man’s devising can make a foul life clean. 
This purity is not an effort of the will; 
it is the gift and work of grace. And 
grace always finishes what grace begins. 
“Having loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end.” 

—J. H. Jowett. 


Re-statement 


66 IFTY years ago,” says Dr, Clifford, 

“man’s sonship to God was often 
stoutly denied, and, as I have found 
within our brotherhoods, there are still 
some who, on what they regard as the 
clear teaching of the Bible, strongly pro- 
test against it. One asks: ‘If God is the 
Father of sinners, why seek their conver- 
sion?’ and again, ‘If by nature we are all 


Love’s Shepherding 


OVE found me wandering in the wild, 
A-hungered, tired and weeping; 
He bore me to His house of peace 
And watch’d me in my sleeping. 


He leads me by sweet whispering streams, 
Whose music, softly flowing, 

Through verdant meadows, deep and still, 
Is ever seaward going. 


He draws me from my wayward track, 
And in the straight way sets me; 
And though I blindly fall again 
His pity ne’er forgets me. 


Though death’s dark shadow haunts my 
feet, 
Yet never do I fear me, 
For well I know the tender grace 
Of Love is ever near me. 


Though hate beside the window glare, 
Love by the door abideth; 

And in His bosom folded close, 
My soul from harm He hideth. 


Thus gently through life’s breaking fears 
My wavering hope He tendeth; 
And till the deathless day shall break, 
His mercy never endeth. 
—Lauchlan MacLean Watt. 


children of God, what need have we f| 
grace?’” 

It is apparent that much will turn ) 
our attitude to this vital question. 
will color all our views of life, of brand 
hood, of international relationships, 


Dr. 


missionary responsibility. Cliffo: 


-has rendered the church of Christ may 


great and lasting services during his lo 
and wonderful ministry, but we ventu) 
to think that his recent examination | 
the problem we are considering is of ov 
standing importance and value. He fini 
four possible stages in the life of a 8 
of God, to which we can only make bri. 
reference. | 

(1) The son is alienated from God. F 
has left his Father, wallowed in evil, liv: 
on the unsatisfying husks of the fle 
and the pride of life. He is dead in tre 
pass, does wrong without feeling | 
dwells in God’s world all unaware of tl 
presence of its Maker and that the Mak 
is his Father. | 

(2) But God is his Father, loves hi) 
with a Father’s love, and, in and throus 
Christ, discovers to him his sinfulnes, 
adds to the poignancy of his repentan) 
the fact that he has sinned against 
Father. He is re-made. He is born fro 
above. He is a new creation. He hi 
received the right of being a child of G 
in the fullest sense, through believing ( 
the name which is above every name al 
accepting what it means. 

(3) From this we pass to a furth 
stage in which we reach the full stati 
of sons and have the witness of the Spil 
of God that we have reached it, that w) 
ness being itself so strong a convicti( 
of our sonship that it is invincible. T) 
sense of sonship is strengthened 4 
cleared. It comes to dominate the who! 
view of life and of its contents and pl 
poses, carries the man _ triumphant) 
through his conflicts with the world, tl! 
flesh and the devil, upholds him in trib 
lation, fills him with a divine peace, al) 
makes him sure that nothing can separa, 
him from the love of God, which is | 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 7 | 

(4) The highest stage of this sonsh 
is reached when the sons of God becon 
perfect in character after the pattern | 
the Father, love their enemies, pray f 
them that despitefully use them, retu! 
good for evil, and carry on their fii 
obedience with such thoroughness 
men see that they are God’s childre 
drawing their strength from the Fathe 
resources and working out in all thin) 
the holy will of God. - 3 

To think our way through the gosp 
revelation in this way may mean a 10} 
and painful journey, but it is worth. 
the effort if, when the task is over, we 4 
conscious of a genuine gladness in | iD) 
we have something clear and explicit | 


declare.—Baptist Times and Freema 
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aternational Uniform Lesson 
- 


| for January 2 


‘THE CHILD AND THE KINGDOM 
Matt. 18:1-14. Golden Text: Matt. 18:4 
By JoHN A, EARL 


‘e Lesson Text 

‘The kingdom was the general and the 
‘cific theme of the teachings of Jesus. 
was difficult for him to convey his idea 
the kingdom to the disciples who enter- 
ned an entirely different idea. They 
ught of the kingdom in terms of organ- 
tion, government, nation; he thought 
it in terms of life, spirit, truth. They 
| pictures in their minds of thrones 
1 dominion and power and might; he 
1 in his mind the picture of a little 
Id. They were the creatures of their 
ly teaching and national ideals con- 
ning the Messianic kingdom; the king- 
n idea of Jesus was timeless and uni- 
sal. 


¢ Lesson Taught 
‘he lesson is the expression of discov- 
, denunciation and directions. 


‘covery 
‘esus was the great discoverer. He dis- 
ered women and restored them to their 
atful status in society. All the prog- 
3 of women, issuing recently in the 
{tical enfranchisement of millions of 
m, is traceable to Jesus Christ. He 
tovered the infinite value of a single 
1. Wherever Christ is preached and 
‘eved and followed, there the individ- 
‘soul is most sacred. Jesus discovered 
‘children, One has only to read the 
tory of pagan nations, both ancient and 
lern, to find abundant proof of their 
‘tude toward children. Without appre- 
ion of the value and sacredness of 
d life, they exposed infants not wanted 
the elements and wild animals to be 
troyed. Even in this day dead infants 
‘left unburied in Chinese graveyards, 
often among the dead are found sick 
ies left to die. Christianity is the 
nd of little children. 
®sus also revealed the heart of the 
gdom of God in the heart of a little 
d. In the parables he strove to show 
disciples the growth of the kingdom 
‘its breadth, value, variety and power; 
it required an object-sermon to set 
re them the innermost spirit of the 
dom incarnated in the life of a little 
d. ‘In this spirit he found the one 
ition of entrance into his kingdom, 
“except ye turn, and become as little 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into 
‘Kingdom of heaven.” In the life of a 
d he saw the ruling principle of his 
$dom, “for of such is the kingdom of 
ven.” He did not symbolize his king- 


‘in the immaturity and childishness - 


he child, but rather in the charm of 


’ 
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the child, which consists in its fresh- 
hess, potentiality, trustfulness, artless- 
ness, open-mindedness, and freedom from 
all the prejudices of the grown-ups. 
Denunciation 


Denunciation was not the fixed habit of 
Jesus. He indulged in it very sparingly, 
because he came not to condemn the 
world, but to save the world. However, 
when he did denounce an evil practice like 
that of causing little ones to stumble, his 
denunciation was a red-hot spark from 
the anvil of God’s judgment. There was 
no denunciation of sinners on the part of 
Jesus. One reads the gospels in vain for 
woes pronounced upon abandoned women, 
prodigal men and the riff-raff of humanity. 
For them Jesus had profound sympathy 
and to them his heart and hand were 
always open. But his eyes flashed with 
indignation and his words burned like fire 
against the religious leaders who spoiled 
the honesty of little children with their 
hypocrisies, and robbed religion of its 
beauty, spontaneity and naturalness with 
their superficialities and artificialities. 
Religion is at its best when it is most like 
little children; it is at its worst when it 
is represented by Pharisees and the spirit 
of pharisaism. The spirit of the Pharisees 
is the antithesis of the spirit of a little 
child. If the child is artless, the Pharisee 
is artful; if the child is growing, the 
Pharisee is set; if the child is fresh and 
democratic and trustful, the Pharisee is 
antiquated, autocratic and suspicious; if 
the child is natural, the Pharisee is me- 
chanical. All that makes the child a 
Pharisee or a Sadducee is denounced in 
unsparing terms by our Lord. 

Directions 

Jesus never stops with denunciation. 
He goes on to constructive directions. Oc- 
casions of stumbling will come, but there 
is woe for the man through whom they 
come. Then follows the startling sugges- 
tion of self-mutilation: “If thy hand or 
thy foot causeth thee to stumble, cut it 
off.” This advice seems at first sight to 
have no bearing upon causing little chil- 
dren to stumble; but on closer scrutiny it 
will be found that the personal cause of 
stumbling is the social cause of stumbling. 
Drunkenness literally causes the man who 
gets drunk to stumble, and it also becomes 
a stone of stumbling to others, especially 
to the young. He may say that it is his 
affair and that no one has any right to 
interfere with his personal liberty; but 
his statement does not change the grim 
fact that no man liveth to himself. There- 
fore, if a man would live a wholesome, 
helpful life, he must completely cut off all 
habits that are hurtful and cast out of his 
life every spirit that is contrary to the 
spirit of a little child. Every soul is 
precious in God’s scale of value; there- 
fore human life is the most sacred thing 
in the world. 


Books Every Sunday-School 
Worker Should Know 


By F. F. Prererson 


OW and again the question is asked, 

What is the best book on Sunday- 
school work for teachers or superintend- 
ents? The list appended is an answer to 
the question. No one book can possibly 
cover the whole field of Christian educa- 
tion, so the most important departments 
are listed separately: 

“Pupil and Teacher,” by L. A. Weigle 
(Hodder and Stoughton): Used in all 
standard teacher-training classes to cover 
principles of religious instruction and 
child psychology. Reprints and revisions 
have been made to suit the denomina- 
tional requirements. Other good books on 
the same subjects are “How To Teach Re- 
ligion,” by George H. Betts (Abingdon 
Press), and “Childhood and Character,” 
by Hugh Hartshorne (Pilgrim Press). 

“Use of Story-Telling in Religious Edu- 
cation,’ by Margaret W. Eggleston: The 
best book on story-telling. In a very real 
sense it supplants all previous books on 
this subject. 

“The Worker and Work Series” (Abing- 
don Press): This series covers the vari- 
ous departments of the Sunday school, 
giving especial attention to departmental 
organization, administration and method. 
Each teacher should read the volume cov- 
ering the work of his department that he 
may know the objectives and background 
pertinent to his class group: “The Be- 
ginners Worker and Work,” by Frederica 
Beard; “The Elementary Worker and His 
Work,” by Alice Jacob and Ermina C. 
Lincoln; ‘The Junior Worker and Work,” 
by Josephine L. Baldwin; “The Inter- 
mediate Worker and Work,” and “The 
Senior Worker and Work,” by Edward S. 
Lewis; “The Adult Worker and Work,” 
by W. C. Barclay. 

“Handwork in the Sunday School,” by 
M. S. Littlefield (Pilgrim Press): This 
book gives the essential principles to be 
used in this important method of teach- 
ing. It is suggestive and helpful in the 
presentation of practical methods. 

“Hastings Bible Dictionary” (Scrib- 
ner’s): The abridged edition is most val- 
uable to those not able to afford the un- 
abridged. In fact, next to the Bible this 
is the most important volume in any Sun- 
day-school worker’s library. 

“The Land of Israel,’ by Robert Laird 
Stewart: A fine book of reference on the 
physical and historical geography of the 


Holy Land. There are numerous maps 
and illustrations. 
“Historical Geography of the Holy 


Land,” by George Adam Smith: This is a 
monumental work costing $6. No recent 
book of this sort equals it for beautiful 
style, fine description, accuracy and help- 
(Continued on page 1600) 
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The Way 


O every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the high way 
And the low soul gropes the low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 

—John Oxenham. 


The Lady from Illinois Answers 


Questions 


[The Lady from Illinois has kept her 
promise to answer questions which might 
be sent in regarding the training of chil- 
dren. The questions which appear in this 
issue represent problems common to all 
parents, unless there be a few with such 
wisdom as to have no problems. We 
gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the “Lady.”—Env1Tor. ] 


1. “How much importance should be 
placed upon the falsehoods of children? 
What should we do to overcome this 
tendency? 

In the first place, we should realize 
that the falsehoods of children are quite 
unlike those of adults: Little children 
often fail to distinguish between true 
facts and imagination. They live largely 
in a realm of imagination. The distinc- 
tion between what- seems real to them 
and the actual hard facts of everyday 
life is something that has to be learned. 
We can help them by leading them along 
in a sympathetic way to clear thinking, 
showing them how to choose between the 
imaginary and the actual and teaching 
them the importance of exact statements. 

Curiously enough, this is the very be- 
ginning of one of the most important pro- 
cesses of life for us all. We are all seek- 
ing for truth. To find it is the great 
problem of life. Some seek it with 
courage and the honest determination to 
accept it when found even if it shatters 
many beliefs fondly held. Others seek 
it with a mental reservation that they 
will pursue it so far and no farther, that 
they will not give up for its sake con- 
clusions which they have already reached. 
Let us start our children aright, with 
an appetite for the truth and a habit of 
seeking and accepting it. In-that direc- 
tion lie mental and moral integrity and 
intellectual growth. 

Again, we parents do not always realize 
how easily we may drive our children 
into falsehood by letting fear possess 
them, ‘They are sensitive, they long for 
our approval, but of course they make 
many mistakes and do wrong every day, 
just as we do. If we treat that wrong- 
doing too severely, without sympathy and 
understanding, we may easily destroy 


their courage and faith in us, and put 
before them a very strong temptation to 
cover up their act or falsify concerning it. 


2. “Should a child be forced to go 
alone in the dark?” 

In my judgment it is always better to 
lead than to force. Tell him _ stories 
of brave children and grown-ups. Go 
with him into the dark and show him 
there is nothing to fear. Teach him that 
God is present in the dark just as in the 
light. 

3. “My little girl has a great dislike 
for a certain dress. She says, ‘None of 
the girls wear them.’ Shall I make her 
wear it?” 

Just remember, dear mother, how much 
the judgment of your peers means to you, 
and how much more comfortable you are 
when you know that you are so dressed 
as to meet the approval of your friends. 
Of course, if there is necessity that she 
should wear the dress, you will thave to 
help strengthen her courage to do it, and 
if she recognizes the necessity and you 
make the right appeal, I feel sure she 
will rise to it. If it is not necessary, 
I should counsel leniency, while you, at 
the same time, build up in her mind a 
sense of her obligation to form her own 
judgments and to exercise a certain in- 
dependence in her actions. 

4. “How much attention should be 
paid to the manners of young children? 
Should impudence be overlooked?” 

With young children the emphasis 
should be put especially upon the menial 
state underlying ‘‘manners” rather than 
upon the outward manners themselves. 
For instance, a real desire to make peo- 
ple happy and comfortable will lead a 
child to do the kindly things that are 
the loveliest of manners. Certainly im- 
pudence cannot be overlooked, because it 
grows out of a wrong spirit of self-asser- 
tion and un-love. Of course attention 
must be paid to table manners and to a 
general recognition of the rights of 
others to reasonable quiet and order, but 
this should be done in a cheery, helpful 
spirit, never in a nagging way. 

5. “Would you consider the conquer- 
ing of a fit of stubborn disobedience 
breaking a child’s will?” 

The stubborn disobedience should be 
conquered, of course, and without any 
breaking of the will. This can best be 
done if the child herself does the con- 
quering. To accomplish that she must 
be brought to see her fault, to be sorry 
for it and to want to turn away from 
it. .This is not an easy thing to accom- 
plish, but if done successfully a great 
thing has been achieved. The side of 
reason has won in the contest. The child 
has herself conquered her own obstinacy 
and greatly strengthened her will for 
future struggles after righteousness. It 
will probably be true that in the first of 
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the struggle parental authority will nei 
to be used, but let it be applied with w, 
dom, fairness and freedom from irrit 
tion, in a way that appeals to the chilé 
own sense of justice. Remember th 
the will is the most truly comm 
faculty which the child has. It is to | 
trained, nurtured, guided, but 4 


broken. 
f 


My Daily Prayer 


GOD! give me the strength to ly 

another day. Let me not turn co’ 
ard before its difficulties or prove recrea/ 
to its duties. Let me not lose faith ; 
my fellow man. Keep me sweet ai 
sound of heart, spite of ingratituc 
treachery or meanness. Keep me fro 
minding little stings or giving them. He 
me to keep my heart clean and to live} 
honestly and fearlessly that no outwa!| 
failure can dishearten me or take aw) 
the joy of conscious integrity. Grant 
this day some new vision of thy trut 
Open wide the eyes of my soul that Im 
see good in all things, and make me t 
cup of strength to suffering souls. Int 


name of the strong Deliverer, our on 
Amen. 


Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Selected. 


The Young Reserves 


A Snow-Flake | 
BYASBHP: 


IGHT and airy, little fairy, 
Dainty as a dream— 
You must come from God’s own pu 
If you’re what you seem. 


The Bird’s Christmas 1 | 


By Ciara INGRAM JUDSON 


Vie you are busy making your ov 
Christmas-tree trimmings and 
many gay things that will make ~ 
home so pretty on Christmas morni 
wonder if you will remember to i 
Christmas celebration for the birds. Y 
didn’t know that birds had a Christi} 
celebration? Dear me! Of course th 
do! That is, they do if you will 
them—and I’m sure you will if you 0! 
stop to think what fun such a celebré 
will give both you and the birds. 
Poor little hungry creatures! 
the hard work they have getting foot } 
the snowy, cold days, I guess they 
appreciate a good dinner if anybody WI 
Now, if you decide to give the bil 
around your home a Christmas treat( 2 
I’m sure that you have!) you mu 
get a tree for them. If you can 
small Christmas tree or a go 
branch of cedar, your tree will be 
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ul. But if you can get neither of these, 
’t worry—you can have your celebra- 
on just the same. Get a tiny imitation 
s such as can be bought at the stores 
yr 6 or 10 cents; or the bare branch of 
tree will do nicely if that suits best. 
e main thing is the trimmings, not the 


! 
And the trimmings! String long strings 
?popcorn. Make tiny trimmings of bread 
cumbs fastened to the tree with bits of 
aread. And, last of all, string kernels 
f wheat just as you do popcorn. Birds 
jve wheat in winter time and will thank 
ou for giving it to them. 

‘Trim your tree indoors where you will 
2 warm and comfortable. When the 
‘rings and bread crumbs are all in place, 
yu are ready for the last dainty. Get 
‘om mother some bits of suet. She will 
10w you what that is and will let you 
ave some, I am sure. Cut the suet up 
ito tiny pieces and fasten it to the tree 
ith thread just as you did the bread 
‘tumbs. Put just as much suet on the 
‘ee aS you can get, for the birds love it. 
uet is fine food for keeping them warm, 
id they seem to know it. 

‘Then when everything is ready, put the 
‘ee Out of doors. If you have a yard, put 
-in the middle of the backyard. If you 
ave no yard around your house, put the 
‘ee On a window sill or by the side of a 
yor seldom used. The birds will find 
—never fear. 

|How they will love to come to the feast 
yu have made ready for them! And how 
sey will chirp and say “Thank you!” 
iaybe you will be so pleased with the 
tccess of their Christmas tree that you 
ill decide to keep the tree trimmed the 
hole winter long so that the birds in 
yur neighborhood will never go hungry 
fren in the stormiest weather. I hope 
yu will. 


About Chimneys 


NHIMNEYS are as common on houses 
~ now as noses on our faces; we are 
’ used to them we never think of the 
me when there were no chimneys in 
ve world; but there was such a time, 
id not very long ago, either. Christo- 
ler Columbus never heard of a house 
ith a chimney; there was no chimney 
t the house where he was born. And 
>never saw rings of smoke coming 
Om the top of a chimney when there 
as a fire in the house. When he was 
‘little boy he probably didn’t stay in 
€ kitchen when cooking was going on 
he could help it, because the smoke 
om the kitchen fire had to get out any 
ay it could through the open doors and 
Indows. 

‘Tn old Rome the neighbors could always 
ll when one of their friends was getting 
tady to have a dinner party, because 
reat clouds of smoke then came stream- 
‘8 through the kitchen windows. 

‘The living rooms in long-ago Italy and 
reece were heated by hot coals in 
shes. 

‘In old England, where the people were 
Niged to have warmth, they built their 
"es on the floor in the biggest room in 
e@ house. Of course the floors were of 
ay or stone, and sometimes a pit was 
1g for the fire; but the smoke went 


, 


where it would, and such a_ sneezing, 
coughing time the children must have 
had! The people probably welcomed 
spring joyfully in all the world in the 
days when there were no chimneys. 

The kings and queens in their palaces, 
the knights and ladies in their castles, 
and the common people in their homes, 
all had to live in smoke or suffer from 
the cold. In the great castles about 
which you read so many delightful 
stories, the fire was always built in the 
great hall, and there it blazed away, with 
clouds of smoke making the ceilings 
black with soot. 

Imagine a huge bonfire on a_ stone 


To a Little Boy and Girl 


ND so you think the robin’s 
child 
Has not a thing to do 
But chirp and flutter, free and wild, 
The happy hours through, 
And bathe himself in crystal brooks 
And fill the air with song, 
While you must bend o’er 
books 
In school the whole day long! 


lesson 


But you are wrong, my little friends, 
For where the branches sway 
The school the robin’s child attends 
Makes yours seem mercly play. 
And if he fails to learn to fly, 
Or firmly clutch a limb, 
Old Mr. Pussy Cat comes by 
And that’s the last of him! 


And he must train his beady eye 
For almost half a year 
With watchfulness to scan the sky 
When Old Man Hawk is near. 
And O! the weary weeks of work 
Before he knows the sound 

That tells where worms—and din- 

ner—lurk, 

Beneath the grassy ground. 


And if one lesson’s left unlearned 
Out yonder in the wood, 

Well—up his little toes are turned 
And school is out for good. 

The school the vobin’s child attends 
Is hard and stern and grim, 

And not for worlds, my little friends, 
Would you exchange with him! 


—James J. Montague. 


floor in the middle of the best room in 
your own house, and then you may know 
something about how Sir Walter Raleigh 
lived when he was a boy, because it wasn’t 
until he was a big man, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, that chimneys came in- 
to use in England. 

No one knows who invented the chim- 
ney. The Italians had them first in 
Venice. Then other cities in Italy built 
chimneys, and finally France and Eng- 
land stopped spoiling all their beautiful 
pictures, their furniture and draperies 
and everything in their houses, with 
smoke, because they, too, built chimneys. 

It is often said that the poorest family 
in the United States may live more com- 
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fortably than kings of old in their rich 
palaces, and it is easy to see how this 
may be true when you think of our chim- 
neys.—Selected. 


For Rainy Days 


A WORD SQUARE 


1. Belief. 

2. Solitary. 

3. An oriental country. 
4. A receiver. 

5. An organ of the body. 


THREE PUZZLES 
(Sent in by Rev. John Calvin Rose) 
1. Scripture Star 


5) * * 2 
* * 
* 
4 3 
1-3—An epithet used in haste by the 
psalmist. 
1-4—A man whose son was chief of the 
Gershonites. 


4-2—Hannah’s dedication of her son. 
5-3—The hill upon which Balak built 
seven altars. 
5-2—Something that shall 
known in heaven. 
2. Latticed Square 
2 )du4, 5 
* 6 


ts 


never be 


OF co be 
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* 
* * bed 
8 
1-5—A companion of Paul. 
3-7—A weapon used by the king of the 
North. 
5-J—A man whose sons were whipped 
by an evil spirit. 
2-2—The first person. 
3-3—A letter which denotes the year 


ite) 


of jubilee. 

4-4—The first letter in the name of the 
first man. 

5-5 (reading upward)—Expressions of 
praise. 


6-6—Two times 3-3. 
7-7—The first letter in the name of the 
first woman. 
8-8—The second letter in the name of 
the first woman. 
3. Numerical Charade 
I am composed of sixty-four letters. 
My 35, 20, 48, 38, 33, 4, 26, 14, 27, names 
God’s greatest gift to man. 
My 1, 2, 22, 35, 36, 54, 38, 6, 58,.31, 26, 
56, 49, tells who may receive this gift. 
My 34, 60, 43, 47, 17, tells when it may 
be received. 
My whole is a good rule for those who 
have received it. 


Answers to puzzles in issue of Dec. 4: 

An American History Acrostic, The ini- 
tial letters spell the name of a national 
festival: 1. Tippecanoe. 2. Harper’s 
Ferry. 3, Appomattox Court House. 4. 
Norfolk. 5. Kearsarge. 6. Shay’s Rebel- 
lion. 7. Gettysburg. 8. Irving. 9. Vir- 
ginia. 10. Jroquois. 11. Newburg. 12. 
Grant. 

Bible Acrostic. The initial letters spell 
a message: 1. Bethany. 2. Enoch. 3. 
Obediah. 4. Fig. 5. Gehazi. 6. Olives. 
7. Obed. 8. Deborah. 9. Chariot. 10. 
Hagar. 11. Elijah. 12. Enon. 13. Ruth. 


Topic for January 2 
THY KINGDOM COME—l. IN MY HEART 
Matt. 6:7-15 (Consecration Meeting) 

“But when ye pray, use not vain repeti- 
tions, as the heathen do: for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking.” 

Jesus came into the world to set uD 
his kingdom in the hearts of men. But 
the heart of humanity must first be 
opened to him. Man is a free moral 
agent. He has the right to choose. The 
opening of his heart for the setting up 
of this kingdom must be a voluntary act 
—an act of the will. It is not necessary 
to know all about that kingdom before 
accepting Christ as Saviour. A certain 
amount of knowledge is necessary. One 
of the great hindrances in present evan- 
gelistic effort is a lack of knowledge on 
the part of the individual who is asked 
to declare his allegiance to Christ’s king- 
dom. In the culture of my heart, at least 
three things are necessary: 

1. Prayer: This article takes for 
granted that a start has been made in 
the Christ way. The young Christian, 
and the older one as well, must grow 
in the things of God. A mere formal 
declaration is not enough. Prayer is abso- 
lutely necessary. “And he spake a par- 
able unto them, that men ought always 
to pray, and not to Paulie 

Mr. McConkey, in discussing this prob- 
lem, wrote: “The first is a warning 
against fitfulmess in prayer, the second 
against lack of perseverance therein. 
For this, like that, ensnares many. No 
temptation in the life of intercession is 
more common than this of failure to 
persevere. We begin to pray for a cer- 
tain thing; we put up our petitions for 
a day, a week, a month, and then, re 
ceiving as yet no definite answer, 
straightway we faint and cease altogether 
from prayer concerning it. wDHismisea 
deadly fault. It is simply the snare of 
many beginnings with no completions. 
It is ruinous in all spheres of life.” 

2. Bible study: How are we to know 
about this kingdom we are to set up in 
our hearts? There are manifestations of 
it round about us. The interpretations 
of this kingdom we find in the Book and 
in the lives of His devoted followers. 
Our young people need to know the truths 
of the Book. The plan of the society 
for the new year should be to enlist 
every member in daily Bible reading. The 
Quiet Half-Hour League of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America, 125 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, is seeking to 
enroll one million young people who will 
agree to read the Bible one-half hour 
each day. In these days when it is so 
hard for us to be true to the ideals of 
the Master, we must constantly reén- 
force our convictions by turning to the 
pages of God’s Word. 


HIS page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 


work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


3. Service: Religion is something 
more than a prayer meeting, or even 
going to church. It is more than the 
recitation of mere pious phrases. Re- 
ligion is life. This life must have some 
form of expression or it will die. The 
great weakness in the church today is 
the non-producer. Life is at a low ebb. 
The life of the church can never be 
robust until the individual members seek 
to express their religious life in some 
form of service. We are already over- 
loaded with “bench warmers” and Sun- 
day “oncers.” We need more of the type 
that will spend and be spent for the ex- 
tension of this kingdom which has been 
set up in our hearts. 


Here and There 


Kentucky 

The meeting of the Blue Grass B. Y. P. 
U. Association was held at Paris, Oct. 7. 
There were 180 registered delegates. 
West Virginia 

An institute for Christian workers was 
held at the Temple Church Oct, 31 to 
Nov. 4. Gen. Secy. White gave two 
courses on young people’s work. 
Ontario and Quebec 
young people will hold their Inter-pro- 
vincial B. Y. P. U. Convention at Peter- 
boro, Ontario, May 23-24, 1921. 
Georgia 
B. Y. P. U. forces held a regional conven- 
tion at Cordele Nov, 18, 19. The state is 
divided into six districts, along associa- 
tional lines. Over each group of associa- 
tions there is a vice-president. 
Texas / 
B. Y. P. U. workers met at the Broadway 
Church, Ft. Worth, Oct. 8-10. Over 300 
junior and serior presidents and leaders 
attended the conference, coming from 
all parts of the state. 
Michigan 

The Baraca Class of the Woodward 
Avenue Church, Detroit, has entered a 
contest with the Business Men’s Class of 
First Church, Kansas City. On a recent 
Sunday the Woodward class had 226 men 
in attendance. 
Southern Convention 

Oct. 17 was observed as extension day 
for B. Y. P. U. work in this great con- 
vention. In some states new unions were 
reported on the average of one each day. 
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Sunday Schools 

There are more than 300,000 Sunda; 
schools in the world, with a total enrol] 
ment of more than 338,000,000, accordiny 
to Marion Lawrence, general secretary o 
the International Sunday-School Associa 
tion. 
Have You Read Your Bible Today? 


A correspondent reports: “In our meet 
ing at Sherman last week, Miss Lou Elley 
Shaw enlisted 284 people in daily Bibl 
reading, and Miss Helen Buster enlistei 
313 by personal invitation.” Enlist noy 
in the campaign to secure one million sig) 
natures to Quiet Half-Hour pledges b: 
July 1, 1922. Applications will be fu 
nished on request to the B. Y. P. U. 0 
America, 125 N, Wabash Ave., Chicage 
New Jersey 
young people are forging ahead under thi 
leadership of O. F. Laegeler, state director 
Considerable attention was given to thi) 
phase of the work during the recent stat 
convention meeting at Asbury Park, N. J 
Gen. Secy. White delivered an address | 


behalf of the young people. 
New York ; 


B. Y. P. U. held an enthusiastic rally 01 
the closing night of the state conventiol 
held at Cortland, Oct. 28. Gen. Secy} 
White gave the closing address on “Yout, 
and the Church.” 

The young people of Jamestown ani 
vicinity met for their fall banquet ani 
rally at the First Church, Jamestown 
Nov. 5. Over 300 were present and et} 
thusiasm ran high. The program Wa) 
largely under the direction of Mr. Lloy( 
Lackey and Miss Ruth Anderson. Gen 
Secy. White was present and spoke 01 
“The Fourfold Aim of the B. Y. P. U.. 
The closing session was in charge of M1 
Sumner R. Vinton of the General Boar 
of Promotion. His presentation in pic 
tures of the world challenge made a dee} 
impression on the large audience. | 
lowa : 

Young people of the Hawkeye State ar’ 
among the leaders of the Middle Wes! 
On Noy. 11 the young people of De 
Moines met at Des Moines University-— 
first a small group for supper and then { 
mass meeting in the college chapel ad 
dressed by Gen. Secy. White on thi 
theme, “The Master Workman.” Plat 
were laid for organizing a city B. Y. P.| 
for the purpose of carrying on an ag 
gressive educational campaign, and als: 
for organizing the young people of th 
city for the coming of the Northern Bat) 
tist Convention. | 


| 


Miss Hazel Boyd and Gen. Secy. 
held Sunday-school and B. Y. P. U. ms 
tutes at Council Bluffs, Nov. 12-14; Siow 
City, Nov. 15-16; Ft. Dodge, Nov. 171 
and at Washington, Nov. 19-21. 


b 
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Rochester Letter 


By JusTIN W. NIxoNn 


The publication of the annual report 
the Rochester Federation of Churches 
yeals the fact that ours is one of the 
w cities in the country where the sur- 
y instituted by the Interchurch World 
ovement arrived at any results approx- 
vate to success. The statistical tables 
ed on the survey support by concrete 
ta the general opinion that Rochester 
a fairly religious city as cities go. 
hile the report of Dr. Walter Laidlaw, 
1ich was used by the government in 
portioning chaplaincies in the army to 
2 various denominations, affirms that 
per cent of the people of the United 
ates are without any religious connec- 
ms whatsoever, the survey of the In- 
‘church Movement in Rochester reveals 
at only 11 per cent of the people of this 
‘yy cannot be said to belong to some 
igious constituency. These percentages, 
‘course, apply to constituencies and not 
‘membership. Out of a total popula- 
n of 295,750 (1920 census), 95,000 be- 
ig to the Roman Catholic constituency, 
5,000 to the Protestant, 14,000 to the 
wish, and some 6,000 are assigned to 
ier miscellaneous religious groups. 
The survey gives us encouragement in 
sard to the finances of the churches, as 
reveals an increase of 39 per cent in 
2 contributions of individual members 
‘the total church budgets as compared 
th the contributions per member in 
l4, and an increase in benevolences 
* member of 79 per cent during the 
me period. These figures, however, do 
t tell us of the vast shrinkage in the 
rechasing power of the dollar, by which 
‘ther our total budgets nor our benevo- 
‘ces are actually equivalent in  pur- 
using power to the budgets and the 
ievolences of 1914. 
There are other facts in the survey 
lich prevent us from becoming unduly 
timistic. The school census of Ro- 
pster reveals 63,000 children between 
» ages of four and eighteen. Of these 
000, 15,000 are enrolled in parochial 
i0ols and 18,500 in Protestant Sunday 
iools, while approximately 45 per cent 
‘the entire 63,000 are not enrolled in 
7 religious school. The house-to-house 
rvey of the Interchurch Movement in 
typical districts confirms the per- 
itage of unenrolled children reached 
‘the other method. When we consider 
it of the 18,500 children enrolled in 
otestant Sunday schools only 9620 are 
attendance on any one Sunday, we 
y appreciate how far we are from 
pling seriously with the problem of 
Christian training of our youth. And 
the total value of the church prop- 
y in this city is almost equal to the 
ue of the public school buildings. 
lat might we not accomplish if our 
"pose and program were adequate to 
) situation? The survey is compelling 
‘to take seriously the entire problem 
the relationship of the church to our 
ith, The federation of churches ex- 


€ is not far distant when the churches 
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‘ts to specialize on this problem. The 


of Rochester will employ a_ trained 
leader to head up their work in the field 
of religious education. 

The Baptist ministers’ conference lis- 
tened recently to a paper by Dr. Cornelius 
Savage upon the theme, “What Must the 
Church Do To Be Saved?” Dr. Savage 
presented the issues of the time in Chris- 
tian work against the background of a 
long career in the ministry packed with 
rich experiences. How many men re- 
tain in their maturity that youthfulness 
of response and that resiliency in the 
presence of new situations which char- 
acterize Dr. Savage? Such men will 
teach us as long as they live because 
they themselves are always learning. 

The University of Rochester reports a 
large success up to date in the field of 
extension teaching—a field in which the 
university is pursuing practically a new 
venture. The enrolment now numbers 
851, of whom 581 are teachers in Roches- 
ter schools. The work offered is of uni- 
versity grade, and the large demand for 


.courses of that caliber is a source of spe- 


cial satisfaction to the initiators of the 
project. The enrolment for the year 
promises to run well over 1000. 


Pittsburgh Letter 
By FREDERIC TOWER GALPIN 


New Pastor at Shady Avenue 


Rev. Royal N. Jessup, who has entered 
auspiciously into the pastorate of the 
Shady Avenue Church, East Liberty, is 
a native of Brooklyn, N. Y. In the pub- 
lic schools of that metropolis he _ pre- 
pared for college, his alma mater being 
Brown University, 1904. He was gradu- 
ated in divinity three years later at 
Union Theological School, and for four 
years was pastor at the Second Church, 
Troy, N. Y. This was followed by nine 
years’ service at Rome, N. Y. While with 
this prominent field of the Oneida Asso- 
ciation he served in several of the lead- 
ing offices in denominational work of 
that district. Mrs. Jessup is a graduate 
of Syracuse University and has taught 
with unusual success a large class of 
young women. Mr. and Mrs. Jessup have 
one child, a boy. By training, experience 
and temperament Mr. Jessup is well quali- 
fied for this, one of the leading churches 
of western Pennsylvania. 


Ten Mile Association 


This district southwest of Pittsburgh 
and bordering on West Virginia has such 
a number of pastorless churches that it 
is taking steps to secure an associational 
evangelist. The same is true of the 
Tioga Association, bordering New York 
state, and the Northumberland Associa- 
tion, adjacent to Williamsport; and 
possibly the Clarion Association, acting 
with the state board, will follow suit. 
Three-of the pastors in the Ten Mile dis- 
trict are also public school teachers. 
Various Items 

Rev. Carl Steward of Erie County was 
recently examined and ordained by the 
Indiana Association. He is pastor of the 
Old Mahoning Church, coming from the 
Bible Institute in Chicago. 
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Rev. S. A. Farver, who did distin- 
guished service for the New World Move- 
ment on his fields at Vintondale and Dill- 
town, becomes the director of evangelism 
and a member of the board of promotion 
for the Indiana Association. He relin- 
quishes the work at Vintondale and gives 
part of his time to Pine Flats. 

The Beaver County Sunday schools 
are working for a 10 per cent increase. 
New Brighton, Rev. James E. Darby, pas- 
tor, recently surpassed that goal, and 
it has also cut down by one-half an out- 
standing debt on its building. 

Miss Pollock becomes a church mis- 
sionary at Homewood, and Beth Eden is 
looking for a similar worker. 


Pastoral Changes 


Rev. W. H. Hunt has been called from 
Boonville, N. Y., to Sharpsville, New 
Sharon. He once was located at John- 
ston Avenue, Pittsburgh, and he will be 
heartily welcomed back to this state. 

Rev. H. K. Bower has taken up the 
work at Logan’s Valley, Bellwood, near 
Altoona, and his place at Dalton, near 
Scranton, has been filled by Rev. Mr. 
Fiske. 

Rev. Benjamin Croft has moved from 
Knoxville, Tioga County, to Blossburg, 
in the same county. 

Rev. D. M. Lenox has been called from 
Elizabeth to Coraopolis. The Elizabeth 
Church during his adminstration had a 
marked quickening in connection with 


_the New World Movement and the Vic- 


tory Campaign. Already baptisms are 
frequent at Coraopolis. Two sons of Mr. 
Lenox are fitting themselves for the 
Christian ministry. 

Freeport for the first time in several 
years enjoyed a baptismal service Oct. 24. 
One young man is looking toward the 
ministry, and another young man is on 
the foreign field. 

Rev. W. H. Perham, after several 
months of constructive work at Latrobe, 
has accepted a call from the state of 
Nebraska. 

The Union Church, Pittsburgh, which 
has been pastorless since last winter, has 
extended a call to Rev. James Holmes of 
Broughton, Mass. This historic church, 
around which aliens have now largely 
settled, has an unusual call for Amer- 
icanization work and has a new mis- 
sionary in Miss Alma Brodhead, lately 
of West Brownsville. 

Rey, Eugene Neubauer recently gave 
an illustrated Palestinian travel address 
before a large audience at the Sandusky 
Street Church, Dr. A. J. Bonsall, pastor, 
and is prepared to do more of that work, 
under generous terms, if addressed either 
in care of Baptist Headquarters, 832 
Bigelow Blvd., or at 5825 Rippey St.,. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Much regret is felt over the sickness 
of Rev. F. M. McAlister which for a long 
period of weeks has kept him from his 
pulpit at New Castle. All unite in prayer 
for his early and sure recovery. 


The Promotion Board 


More than two-thirds of the money 
pledged which is due now has been paid, 
the second quarter showing greater re- 
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ceipts than the first despite the slack 
summer season. It seems that Baptists 
will make a better showing on their 
pledges than some other denominations 
which used more high-pressure methods 
in their drives. There is allotted for 
state and educational work $57,000; to 
the Pittsburgh Association, more than 
$48,000; to the Baptist Union of Phila- 
delphia, more than $61,000—a total of 
more than $166,000 for Pennsylvania. 
The number of ministerial students is 
about double that of two years ago, there 
now being about 100. 


Death of Rev. K. E. Long 


Report comes of the death of Rev. K. 
EK. Long. He was a consecrated young 
man much beloved in the Clarion Asso- 
ciation. He had been pastor at the Old 
Union Church, near Cadogan, and had 
later moved to Limestone, also preach- 
ing at Corsica. The memory of this too 
early fallen spiritual leader will be 
cherished highly. He leaves a young 
wife, residing at Tarentum. 


Cincinnati and Vicinity 
By JoHN F. HERGET 


Pastoral Changes 


Since my last: letter 
in pastorates have taken place 


several changes 
in this 


vicinity. A. R. Love has left the First 
Church of Newport, Ky., and has gone 
back to Virginia; James S. West has 


gone from the First Church of Middle- 
town to Detroit, Mich. and W. H. Car- 
lisle has resigned at Addyston and en- 
tered upon his new work as pastor of 
the Shelbyville Church. These brethren 
have done valuable work among us, and 
it was with a feeling of deep regret that 
we saw them depart. 

J. C. Ellinwood has resigned as pastor 
of the Linwood Church and expects to 
leave the field about the first of January. 
He is a capable and faithful minister of 
Christ and has the confidence of his fel- 
low ministers as well as that of the 
church which he has  so_ unselfishly 
served. 

L. S. Colburn of the Linden Heights 
Church, Columbus, has accepted a call to 
the Price Hill Church, Cincinnati, begin- 
ning his new work Dec. 5. The situation at 
Price Hill is more encouraging than it 
has been for years, and there is every 
reason to expect that under the leader- 
ship of the new pastor a great advance 
will be made. 

The church at Oakley is still without 
a pastor, but it is hopeful of securing 
soon the right man for this important 
field. 

Evangelist William J, Cambron, one of 
our Cincinnati Baptist ministers, living 
in Ft. Thomas, Ky., has just returned 
from a three months’ stay in the South, 
where he conducted eight successful 
meetings—two in north Carolina, one in 
Alabama and five in Tennessee. Large 
plans are on foot for his return there 
next summer. Bro. Cambron is at pres- 
ent engaged in meetings in West Vir- 
ginia. Brethren desiring his services 
may address him either at 166 Mt. Pleas- 
ant Ave., Ft. Thomas, Ky., or at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


A Farewell Reception 


A delightful farewell service was held 
at the Walnut Hills Church at five 
o’clock Sunday evening, Nov. 28, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Hinton, who are about 
to sail as missionaries to Burma. Short 
addresses were made by Rev. Carl At- 
water of the Lincoln Park Church, Rev. 
William G. Everson of the Norwood 


Church, Rev. T. H. Crane of the Mt. Au- 
burn Church, Rev. John F. Herget of the 
Ninth Street Church and Dr. Bowyer of 
the Walnut Hills Church. Such a serv- 
ice cannot be otherwise than a blessing 
both to the young people, looking for- 
ward with eager anticipation to their 
far-away field, and to the church from 
which they go. Other young people look- 
ing forward to missionary service were 
present and must have been greatly en- 
couraged and inspired by the spirit of the 
meeting. 


Emphasis on Evangelism 


At the present time all our churches 
seem to be giving thought and prayer 
to the winning of souls. The churches 
in Cincinnati are reporting baptisms fre- 
quently as a result of the regular servy- 
ices, and many of the churches across 
the river in Kentucky have been holding 
special evangelistic meetings with en- 
couraging results. The Madison Avenue 
Church of Covington, Ky., has just re- 
cently closed a two weeks’ series of meet- 
ings in which the pastor, Rev. Henry D. 
Allen, was assisted by Rey. T. C. Ecton 
of the Calvary Church, Lexington, Ky. 
During and immediately following the 
meetings, 1083 members were received in- 
to the church, fifty-three of them by bap- 
tism. The whole church has been re- 
vived and strengthened and the work of 
evangelism continues. Thus in many 
ways our churches are being prepared 
for the meetings to be held under the 
leadership of Billy Sunday next spring. 


Wisconsin News and Notes 
By Ropert W. SHAW 


Recently the Wisconsin women’s clubs 
presented to the city of Milwaukee a 
racial map indicating the location of the 
various groups in the city. Milwaukee 
has thirty-three races within her borders, 
ranging all the way from the children 
and grandchildren of foreign born to 
those who have been in the city but a 
few weeks or months. The Americaniza- 
tion of these groups is being taken up 
in earnest, not only by the schools and 
churches, but through various other or- 
ganizations, such as the Y. M. C. A., in- 
dustrial plants, ete. The most recent 
work among any of these groups by the 
Baptists is among the Russians. Rey. 
Daniel Shelpuk is doing work among 
these people and the beginning is such 
as to give encouragement to the leaders. 


The Visit of Dr. C. A. Brooks 


On Dec. 38, Dr. Chas. A. Brooks spent 
the day in Milwaukee, looking over the 
various mission fields and conferring with 
the workers. He came to give particular 
attention to the field occupied by the 
South Church and its mission branch. 
After he had observed the field and met 
with a joint committee of the church and 
City Union, plans were projected looking 
toward an aggressive mission work 
among the polyglot peoples of the neigh- 
borhood. This city presents one of the 
big opportunities for the Baptists, but the 
local churches must be assisted by the 
denomination in the important tasks of 
Americanization and evangelism. 


The Walworth Association 


One of the most important things that 
has happened in this association recently 
has been the emphasis on evangelism. 
Pastor Drake and the Lake Geneva Church 
are still receiving members as the result 
of the meetings held there early in the 
fall. Pastor Kelley and the Delavan 
Church are rejoicing over the new im- 
petus given the work as the result of 
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the evangelistic meetings held under th 
leadership of Walter Ingram, of Mitchel 
S. D. Highteen were recently baptize 
and others are coming into the chure} 
Several have given themselves to lif 
service for Christ. Pastor Reitz of Be 
lin was the leader in song. 

Pastor Mayo is busy at Elkhorn an 
Millard in his unique work. Recentl 
the Millard Church doubled its expen 
budget over the previous year in al 
canvass, while at Elkhorn they have jus! 
dedicated a new $20,000 communit) 
house. Pastor Mayo has a strong gri 
on the life of the young people, and rn 
cently was elected basket ball manage 
for the Elkhorn High School, and pres 
dent of the farmer’s organization. 

East Delavan and Walworth are bot 
pastorless though they are having state 
supplies. J. R. Hargis, pastor of th 
Seventh Day Baptist Church at Walwortt 
is supply of the Walworth church an 
giving splendid satisfaction. 

The Darien church is rejoicing in | 
number of additions. The minister, F 
W. Palmer, was recently ordained, an 
is giving aggressive leadership to thi 
church. 


Some Notes from the Fields 


The New Lisbon Church recently hel 
a series of evangelistic meetings unde 
the leadership of Misses Reiber and Mu 
ray, of Minneapolis. The church wa 
revived and six adults were baptize¢' 
with good prospects of others. In add 
tion to this, Miss Myrtle Gage, one of th 
consecrated young women of the churet 
has given herself to Christian work, an 
will soon enter school to prepare hej 
self. 

The South Church, of which the write 
is the minister, for several years has bee 
facing the problem of removal. Wit! 
the visit of Dr. C. A. Brooks it was d 
cided that it should remain on the fiel 
and attempt to do mission work ther 
in codperation with the various denon 
inational agencies. The very next Su 
day, the Sunday school of the Hanove 
Street Congregational Church now di 
banding, marched over in a body an 
officially connected itself with this schoo) 
On that day the Sunday school reache 
over 200 in both the home school an 
the West Branch. This was the larges| 
in several years. The coming of the Cor 
gregational school made a profound in 
pression on the church, and God’s leade! 
ship is plainly seen. With the cco) 

! 
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to remain, the opportunity of reachin 
more American families and also man 
foreign peoples is suddenly opened. Du! 
ing the fall the Sunday school has bee | 
fully reorganized and is practically _ 
Standard School with every departmen | 
functioning. S. A. McKillop is the supe) 
intendent and M. M. Rock the secretar} 
and to them a large part of the efficienc 
in the school is due. It is expected tha 
in connection with the missionary 0 
ganizations of the denomination, bot 
the South Church and its West Brane 
will ultimately become large centers (¢ 
Baptist influence. . 
Pastor A. W. Stephens has been settle 
at Evansville about two years, and du’ 
ing this time the church has pros 
materially and spiritually. During th 
time the contributions for benoit 
have increased 50 per cent, and the I 


fore. Those on the field speak in t 
highest terms | of Pastor Stephens, bh hi 


thetic pastoral work making possibil 4 
fruitful ministry. His people love B 
and the community has confidence in 
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" Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WATSON 


vents at Newton 
‘For a serious business meeting, the 
jid-year meeting of the Newton trustees 
, unusually enjoyable. It is held at the 
resident’s mansion on the hill, and by 
res. Horr’s tactful hospitality mingles 
jendly sociability with the exacting 
ares of the school. A delightful lunch- 
on in the dining room at one o’clock, to 
hich the members of the faculty also 
‘e invited, agreeably prepares the trus- 
ses for the long afternoon business ses- 
on which follows at two o’clock in the 
vesident’s spacious and elegant library. 
rom a widely scatiered board twenty- 
ye were present on a rainy day, surely 
‘sign of loyalty and devotion. 
‘Somehow the friendliness of the lunch- 
yn has given us contact with each other, 
id with the professors and gets into the 
isiness. This, under the guidance of 
res. Albert L. Scott, goes along with 
easantness and dispatch. Sitting in 
iat chosen circle, one gets a good im- 
‘ession of the men to whom the semi- 
iry has been entrusted, also of the in- 
lligent consecration with which they 
‘e keeping their trust. Two college 
‘esidents are there, Faunce of Brown, 
id Lent of Elmira College. Eleven 
ominent ministers may be counted: 
ay, Horr, Moss, Johnson, McKeever, 
wingstone, Spalding, Rector, Tuller and 
filson. Three Lawyers are keeping us 
line with the statutes: Emery B. 
ibbs, Dudley P. Bailey and Fred T. 
eld. Then the strong contingent that 
mmerce gives us: S. Harold and 
verett A. Greene, the trusty sons of a 
mer prince among us of precious 
emory; Hon. W. E. Blodgett, W. A. 
acurda, Albert H. Curtis, James H. 
tover, Arthur E. Gates. May not New 
agland Baptists be proud and confident 
| have their one seminary in such com- 
‘tent and devoted keeping? The fea- 
res of the meeting were the power of 
ecinct statement of Pres. Horr, the 
le clarifying of the finances by Treas. 
reene, the clerical mastership of Secy. 
aller, and the sympathetic painstaking 
ith which all matters pertaining to the 
udents are considered. In a time when 
Yr seminaries have been exposed to 
iticism often unenlightened, and some- 
nes malicious, it may not be amiss to 
ve a glimpse of the guardians of the 
e that has furnished so many leaders 
tf our beloved denomination. 


le Stephen Greene Lecturer 


On the night of Nov. 30 came the third 
sture on the Stephen Greene Founda- 
m. Dr. W. C. Bitting of St. Louis was 
® lecturer and he spoke in the ornate 
ditorium of the First Church, Newton 
mter. In mind, spirit, experience, and 
thoritative leadership among us, Dr. 
tting was a welcome voice. He took 
> his theme, “The Church and the 
Tistian Family.” Reaching far back 
© the old Hebrew family, he gave a 
wsterly delineation of its genesis and 
velopment up to Christ. Then he 
sed the question—“What contribution 
1 the family make to the Christian 
‘e?” In answer, he showed that with 
Tist God was always “Father,” taking 
ut name and conception of God and 
tting it at the hearthstone of the home. 
Tist made his “kingdom” but the en- 
family of God. In that kingdom 
‘@ was both the word and the power. 
@ speaker made you think of a part of 
, = 
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William Newton Clarke’s definition of 
God—“Holy love creating, sustaining and 
ordering all.” Love now exalts the fa- 
miliar human relations into a “home,”— 
we had not that word until Chrisv 
brought it—the place where love abides 
and from whence it goes forth to bless 
and become fruitful. Thus the family 
becomes the key that unlocks the Bible, 
explains to us some of the “hard say- 
ings” of Jesus, and interprets for us 
present duty and future glory in the 
terms of an infinite fatherhood. The 
address was brilliant in expression, ani- 
mation and emphasis. Along the track 
of it much Scripture was touched with a 
light that will remain. It was hinted 
that we may have the lecture in a book. 
Many that heard it will welcome that 
privilege. It was announced that Dr. 
Shailer Mathews of Chicago will give 
the fourth lecture in January. 


Fourth Quadrennial Meeting 


Boston has had a great meeting, great 
in purpose, plan and personnel. It was 
the fourth meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of North America. 
Six days the sessions covered; Dec. 1-6. 
Ford Hall was the center, with the larger 
evening sessions in some of the big 
churches. Over thirty denominations 
had chosen representatives, and the 
body of delegates assembled was im- 
pressive. In promptitude of attendance, 
continuous attention, strict following of 
schedule in topic and time, orderliness 
of non-interfering committees, mingling 
of the fervent spirit with diligence in the 
business, the council was a model for 
delegated religious bodies. And it had a 
model chairman—Dr. Robert E. Speer. 
In spirit beautiful; in decision prompt 
and clear, in large and sensitive sym- 
pathy, he seemed to embody the aggre- 
gate body of over four hundred purpose- 
ful delegates that confronted him. 


The Personnel of the Council 


Outstanding leaders from every de- 
nomination and representing all branches 
of Christian service were there. There 
was easy efficiency in handling what 
might have proved a complicated pro- 
gram. It was a council that was equal 
to great things. They were men unac- 
customed to waste, and practiced in the 
disposal of difficult matters. There was 
hardly a statement that would better not 
have been made. That high praise 
merely proves high quality. Of course 
the human element gets in. Where hu- 
mans are it always does, and things are 
the better for it. Now and then, in the 
free debates, the wisdom uttered was 
too winnowed and weighty to leap out 
of the moment, but it was diverting to 
watch the almost non-committal counte- 
nance of our admirable chairman. Speer 
was fine. So were the “impromptus”’— 
often they helped in featuring the diffi- 
culties. 


What Was Handled 


Burning questions were not avoided. 
Rather were they stirred up from the 
bottom by discerning men who pointed 
out what was to be clearly seen. In con- 
sidering itself, the council was earnest 
and honest, not apologizing for its exist- 
ence, but pointing to its wide influence. 
In its relation to the church, national 
government and American ideals, emi- 
nent speakers struck a light and showed 
us some shadows fleeing away. But 
when we came to our relations to the 
gospel from its proclamation to its prac- 
tical application in the social program, 
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we found that other shadows were still 
with us. 

With unmincing faithfulness were re- 
maining shadows discussed by the ablest 
men among us. We saw how gloriously 
plain speech goes with intelligent earn- 
estness. We had plenty of both. We 
shall not soon forget those live Metho- 
dist bishops—McDowell and McConnell. 
They are bishops indeed. The Presby- 
terians gave us their best in Robert E. 
Speer—his speaking exceeding his pre- 
siding. The Congregationalists for for- 
eign and home service could have no 
finer voices than Dr. Barton and Nehe- 
miah Boynton. When Herbert Hoover 
spoke it was like hearing the appealing 
voice of the world’s suffering ones. Rare 
flavors were these, even in Boston. Al- 
most dramatic incidents were flashed in 
as when Gen. Nivelle, the hero of Ver- 
dun, with thrill of word and feeling 
pinned medals on the breasts of worthy 
ministers who served France, and kissed 
their cheeks in French fashion. 

Sparks from the Anvil 

All about here the council delegates 
lighted our pulpits. On Monday at the 
ministers’ conferences, English speakers 
like Dr. R. C. Gillie of London gave us 
their best. It was full measure, pressed 
down, shaken together and running over. 


Philadelphia Letter 


By ArtrHuR C. BALDWIN 


The new officers for the ministers’ con- 
ference are Rey. Frederic Blaiser of the 
Linden Chur¢h, Camden, president; Rev. 
Angelo di Dominica, pastor of the strong 
First Italian Church, vice-president; Rev. 
Grove W. Drew, secretary and treasurer. 

On Dec. 6 the conference heard from 
three continents. Rev. James East, a 
Negro missionary, made a short plea for 
Africa; Rev. George A. Huntley, M. D., 
brought greetings from China; and Pres. 
Emory W. Hunt gave a moving recital 
of conditions in Europe. The funda- 
mental fact in Europe today is hate. 
Nothing is more sorely needed than a 
gospel that can save men from their sin. 

The question of Sunday observance, 
law enforcement and more laws, which 
has been stirring the country of late, has 
provoked rather acrimonious action of 
late by some of the ministerial confer- 
ences of the city. The difference of 
point of view, owing to different spiritual 
antecedents in the entire problem of the 
relation of church and state, has been 
most noticeable. Our own conference 
took action in harmony with Baptist tra- 
dition. In a report rendered by Prof. 
Edward B. Pollard of Crozer, the neces- 
sary distinction between the Sunday of 
civil rights and of religious duties was 
made. The report said: 

“With the religious aspects of the 
Lord’s day, lawmakers and executives 
have nothing whatsoever to do except 
to see that citizens are undisturbed in 
the free exercise of their lawful right to 
worship God according ‘to their con- 
sciences. 

“The church is interested in the pas- 
age and execution of humane and right- 
eous laws on this and all other fit sub- 
jects for legislation, but can never prop- 
erly invoke the law to enforce a religious 
obligation, such efforts being wrong in 
principle and in practice futile.” 

The Public Ledger called this “the 
sanest pronouncement that has’ been 
made on the subject since the discussion 
began.” 

One thing is growingly apparent in all 
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discussions and pronouncements on pub- 
lic questions where church people differ 
—the futility and uselessness of many 
of the resolutions which religious bodies 
pass so hilariously. We Baptists are an 
independent folk. Some of us object de- 
cidedly and with a growing feeling of 
protest to being thrown on one side or 
another of a social question by means of 
a resolution. We may not have been 
present when the resolution was consid- 
ered. We may have voted against it. 
Would it not be better to confine our 
resolutions to questions more strictly be- 
longing to our own denomination? 

The West Philadelphia Social Union 
met with the Hebron Church on Dec. 2. 
The principal speaker was Rev. George 
W. Swope of the Fifth Church, who 
brought a message on “The Divine En- 
slavement of the Christian.” In the 
afternoon discussion some _ interesting 
and rather ominous facts with regard to 
the Baptist situation in West Philadel- 
phia were presented. In ten years the 
population of this part of the city has 
grown from 274,928 to 359,708—a gain of 
30 per cent. During this time the Epis- 
copal church has increased in member- 
ship 46 per cent, the Presbyterian 29 per 
cent, and the Lutheran, 70 per cent. The 
Baptist gain has been only 10 per cent. 
Why is this? It has been said with, I 
suppose, a hint of exaggeration, that 
there are more Baptists in the churches 
of other denominations of West Phila- 
delphia than are in the Baptist churches. 
In one such church alone it is said that 
there are 250 former Baptists or children 
of Baptist families. I do not know of 
such figures personally. I do know, how- 
ever, that Baptists have been hampered 
by inadequate equipment in their task 
of attracting and corralling Baptists who 
have moved into other neighborhoods. 
An immediate and pressing problem be- 
fore Baptists of the entire city is to 
strengthen our small suburban churches 
so that they may meet the need of Amer- 
ican families all around them. Other 
denominations have done much more 
than we. 

The need of recruits for the ministry 
and missionary service among churches 
of all denominations receives constant 
attention at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. A conference and supper under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. was held 
recently for a selection of the choice men. 
It was addressed by a leading pastor and 
by four students from Princeton. In this 
same week Rev. Fred B. Igler, our Bap- 
tist student pastor, got together a num- 
ber of the medical students for a supper 
and a talk by Dr. G. A. Huntley of 
Shanghai. This is an illustration of what 
a student pastor can do toward meeting 
our denominational need. I am pretty 
close to the student work and know the 
difficulties. I do not think a pastor in 
the city could have gotten together such 
a group. Certainly no secretary from 
denominational headquarters could have 
done it. It requires a personal touch 
that only a student pastor has. Mr. 
Igler needs a home near the campus to 
do this work more effectively. Here and 
everywhere, I doubt not, the student 
work must be enlarged. 

Rev. John V. Ellson has resigned his 
work at Lehigh Avenue after four years 
of pastoral service. Bro. Ellson leaves 
with good wishes from all. 

Rev. Charles L. Hunter resigns from 
Wissahickon. His pastorate has been 
short—only two years. 

The Manchua Church has extended a 


call to Rev. A. T. Brooks, now associate 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Church of 
New York. Bro. Brooks will find a warm 
welcome and opportunity for work if he 
comes to Philadelphia. 

Rev. Harry S. Tillis of Weston Me- 
morial has accepted a call to Portsmouth, 
Ohio. He has done a fine work here in 
evangelism. His street preaching and 
gospel automobile have been a great help 
to his church ministry. 

Memorial Church, William H. Main, 
everybody’s friend, pastor, continues to 
do great things. It reports the appor- 
tionment pledges paid in full to date—a 
great achievement in these hard times. 
Dr. Main has great congregations. He 
features the junior church, which is now 
more than ten years old. A children’s 
chorus of sixty voices sings in the morn- 
ing service and, what is more, remains 
through the entire service. 


Detroit Doings 


Those Baptist churches not joining in 
a local community observance of Thanks- 
giving united in a great service on 
Thanksgiving Day morning in the Wood- 
ward Avenue Church. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Walter Quarrington of 
the Fourteenth Avenne Church. The of- 
fering went to the relief of our stricken 
brethren in ‘Hurope. 

Director of religious education, Rev. 
A. V. Allen, meets every Thursday morn- 
ing in the Antioch Church a class of fif- 
teen Negro preachers in a study of the 
great doctrines of the Bible. This class 
did meet for one hour preceding the 
Tuesday morning ministers’ conference, 
but the men asked that it be changed to 
Thursday so that the full morning could 
be given to study. 

On Nov. 28 the Mount Olive Church 
(Negro), with fitting ceremonies, laid the 
corner-stone of its new church home. 

In the recent campaign for subscribers 
to Young People’s Service nearly 300 sub- 
scriptions passed through the office of the 
Detroit Baptist Union, besides those sent 
direct. 


Ministers’ Conference 


Monday, Dec. 6, was a great day. The 
ministers’ conference was addressed in 
the morning by Dr. G. W. Taft, president 
of the Northern Theological Seminary, on 
“Our Ministerial Shortage.” It was voted 
to observe the first Sunday of the Week 
of Prayer by special emphasis upon the 
claims of the ministry for our young peo- 
ple and prayer that God should thrust 
forth laborers into his vineyard. Rev. 
BE. L. Killam, managing editor of THE 
Baptist, made a plea for a larger reading 
of our denominational papers. At the 
recommendation of the conference a sys- 
tematic campaign for subscribers to our 
three papers, THE Baptist, the Michigan 
Baptist and Missions, will be carried on 
before February. It is officially an- 
nounced that where the number of sub- 
scribers is equal to 10 per cent of the 
membership of the church there is a club 
rate of $3 for the three papers. For less 
than 10 per cent of the church member- 
ship, there is a special rate of $3.50 for 
the three. 


Church Recognized and Pastor Ordained 
On Monday afternoon messengers from 


This year give Christmas 
presents which will be of per- 
manent value. Send THE 
BAPTIST to your friends. 
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the churches of the Detroit Associati 
met in the Serbian Church and recognize 
the recently organized and only Ser 

Croatian church in all the world. Tt} 
council also examined the pastor, Vince) 
Watsick, who passed the examination 

successfully that it was unanimous) 
voted to recommend to the church h’ 
ordination. The public ordination ser 
ice was held in the evening, with Re 
P. C. Nelson presiding. Rev. G. L. Witt 
welcomed the church into the sisteniied 
of Baptist churches. Rev. Andrew Slabe 
of Chicago preached the sermon in the 
native tongue. Rey. C. A. Daniels, pastc 
of the First German Church, offered tt 
prayer of ordination. Dr. H. C. Glei 
gave the charge both to the candida 
and to the church. An interesting fe 
ture of this service was a male quartet 
composed of a Dane, German, Bohemia 
and Englishman, with a Slovak ‘i 


organ. This unique service bore tes 
mony to the worth of city mission wor; 
Members of the Bohemian Church he) 
street meetings. The singing attracted, 
brother to Pastor Watsick who, after a 
tending church, was converted. Th 
brother sent to St. Louis for Pastor Wa 
sick, and he too was converted in the B 
hemian Church. Soon a company of h 
fellow men were gathered around hir 
and for four years Bro. Watsick h: 
been shepherding these people. Tr 
church has forty members, and fourtee 
of these are now in Europe witnessir 
among a people where there is no ope 
Bible to the saving power of Jesus Chris 


A New Mission 


A. Sunday school and a morning preac 
ing service have been started next Bo: 
to where the new Jefferson-Lakevie 
Building is now in process of constru 
tion. Next summer the Clinton Avem 
and Jefferson Avenue churches will unit 
and these three units will become one | 
the great churches of Detroit. The mi 
sion has opened with great promise. 


City B. Y. P. U. Rally 


The regular monthly rally of the ‘ci 
B. Y. P. U. was held on the evening 
Dec, 3 in the Woodward Avenue Chure 
The purpose of the rally was to boost ui 
junior work. At 6:30 o’clock sixty lea 
ers deeply interested in boys and gir 
sat around the supper table, and Dr. 4) 
bert H. Gage of Chicago conducted a su) 
gestive and helpful conference on met 
ods. Hight o’clock came all too soon, bi 
the spirited singing of the larger grol 
in the assembly hall called us forth © 
join in the big rally. A demonstrati¢ 
of what it is possible to do with junio’ 
was made by Mrs. Swan of the Gra j 
River Avenue Church and fifty boys € 
girls she had gathered together forte 
rehearsals. For more than an hour th 
group, in beautiful costumes, mareh¢ 
and counter-marched, dramatized, spol 
and sang without a break, and proug) 
forth generous and well deserved a} 
plause. There was keen interest in th 
awarding of two banners. The larg}! 
banner for the best union was carried ¢ 
by Woodward Avenue, Union No. 3, ar 
Clinton Avenue captured the attendan 
banner, having the largest percentage 
the entire local union present. The @ 
dress by Dr. Gage on “The Place of Yout 
in the Church of Christ” was a fitti 
close to a great evening. 

The B. Y. P. U. of Clinton Avenue 
employed a church visitor. Last wet 
had special meetings for five nights. 
city executive had charge of the ‘< 


young people’s service, and Director Al 


spoke at the evening service on Sundé 
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Ag MARTINSVILLE, seven were baptized 
cently by the pastor, Rev. Chas, G. 
orse. A tithers’ league of forty-five 
embers has been organized and a large 
t adjoining the church has been pur- 
ased for tennis courts and playground. 
ie Sunday evening audiences are the 
rgest in the city. 

Mapison: Nov. 28 marked a day of 
lendid fellowship at the Kent Church, 
which Rey. T. C. Smith is pastor. On 
at day eight were baptized as a result 
a successful evangelistic meeting held 
Bro. Smith. The Sunday school is 
owing every Sunday, 250 being present 
mmov. 26. The B.. Y. P. U. has more 
an 100 in attendance every Sunday 
ening. The aim of the Philathea 
ass, Of which Mrs. G. W. Augustin is 
icher, is 100 members. The church 
served the Pilgrim Tercentenary, the 
stor speaking on “Pilgrims of Reli- 
jus Liberty.” Pastor Smith also spoke 
the union Thanksgiving Day service. 
ie Sunday school is planning for a 
Jhite Gift’ Christmas. 


ILLINOIS 


THE CHURCH AT QUINCY is a federation 
the local Baptist and Presbyterian so- 
‘ties. The present pastor, Rev. Ira D. 
les, has been on the field about twu 
ars and indications are for a time of 
rvest following his faithful sowing. 
ace last May the church building has 
an thoroughly overhauled and a house 
nodelled as a parsonage. Canvasses 
* both the New World Movement and 
> New Era Movement were made. 


THE CHURCH AT GREENVILLE, Rev. R. M. 
sbdell, pastor, closed on Dec. 3 a series 
special meetings during which thirty- 
2 came forward, most of whom were 
stized. On the Sunday following, 
Tty-two received the hand of church 
lowship. Rev. James M. Lively of 
ittoon was the preacher. 


fHE ANNUAL MEETING, which also 
rked the twenty-fifth anniversary, of 
: Central Baptist Children’s Home, was 
don Oct. 26, with a large attendance. 
. Smith T. Ford was reélected presi- 
it of the board. During the past year, 
) children have had the benefits of the 
me, which now has a capacity of 
tety-six children and a staff of eight 
pers. The property valued at $66,846, 
isists of two buildings that constitute 
‘home and five acres of land at Lake 
lavan, Wis. The women’s board has 
; only’ helped each year in the main- 
ance of the home but also made pos- 
le some improvement. Inasmuch as 
-allotment made by the General Board 
Promotion does not adequately pro- 
e for the home, churches and schools 
St continue their support. The total 
intenance cost last year was $25,181.44. 
‘Meet the needs of the home, the 
“yer, sympathetic interest and gifts 
the churches are desired. 


‘HE First Cuurcu, Jorriet, has called 
the pastorate Rev. R. T. Gasaway of 
adota, and he began his service on 
+15. The Joliet church has just com- 
fed arrangements for a new and mod- 
| parsonage located near the church 
Iding, on which $2000 has recently 


paid. Rev. G. C. Crippen has been- 


supply for three months. 


Rev. T. ELMER JoNES, pastor of the 
First Church, Barry, began special meet- 
ings on Dec. 5. These continued two 
weeks. Recently on the pastor’s birth- 
day, his salary was increased $250. 


Mrs. GotpIA Etxison, the wife of Rev. 
L. 'E. Ellison, pastor of the Villa Grove 
church, passed away Nov. 11. Rev. C. 
C. Long, Urbana, conducted the. funeral 
service at Villa Grove, and D. O. Hop- 
kins, Normal, held the service at Macomb. 
Mrs. Ellison had preached in a number 
of places in western Illinois. She had 
held evangelistic meetings in several 
places in the Quincy and Salem associa- 
tions. She was modest, unassuming, 
kind. She held the pastorate of the Ar- 
cola Church while her husband was in 
war service. A few weeks before her 
death she gave birth to a little son, 
Luther Ernest, whom she dedicated to 
the Lord’s work. Her missionary ac- 
tivities in the Bloomfield Association 
have been very much appreciated. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellison had been married about 
three years. 


THE First CHurcH, DEecatur, recently 
ooserved the fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Dr. Marsh. During these 
five years, the church debt of $12,000 has 
been paid, a property secured for a par- 
sonage, the pastor’s salary raised each 
year, a total of $66,000 actually collected, 
in addition to which last spring pledges 
amounting to $83,000 were secured, $50,- 
000 for a new church building and $33,000 
for benevolences. There have been many 
conversions and more than 300 addi- 
tions to the church. 


First Anniversary at La Grange 


The La Grange Church recognized the 
passing of the first historic milestone 
Nov. 28 by appropriate services. This 
date also marked the completion of the 
present pastor’s first year of service with 
the church. It was therefore a double 
anniversary. The pastor’s sermon at the 
morning service called attention to some 
of the definite accomplishments of the 
year. The experimental period for the 
church has passed and its future is as- 
sured. The church began with the policy 
of financing its whole program of activ- 
ities upon the voluntary giving basis. 
The every-member canvass has secured 
almost 100 per cent of the members as 
subscribers. No funds have been secured 
from outside sources since the church 
was organized, and all bills are promptly 
paid. The annual budget for the church, 
including missions, is about $10,000. The 
pastor urged that the plans for the new 
church building be pushed just as soon 
as building conditions make it possible. 

At the evening service a husband and 
wife were baptized. Following this serv- 
ice a social hour was enjoyed. Dea. R. C. 
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Webber gave a brief resumé of the year 
past, revealing the following facts: 
Church membership at beginning was 
ninety-nine. Today it is 162. Ten have 
been dismissed to unite with other 
churches. Twenty-five have been baptized. 
One-third of the members are tithers. 
Two have gone out from the church in- 
to Christian service. Four of the young 
people are now in college. A successful 
daily vacation Bible school was main- 


tained during the summer. The Bible 
school is thoroughly organized and 
graded. Remarks were made by Rev. A. 


H. Gage and Miss Mabel E. Gill, both of 
whom had much to do with the beginning 
of the new church organization. Rev. 
Haton B. Freeman is the pastor of this 
aggressive church. 


IOWA 
THE First CHURCH, PeERRY, has just 
closed an evangelistic campaign con- 


ducted by Evangelist John M. Linden of 
Madison, Wis., assisted by Wm. H. 
Dixon as chorus director and special 
worker among the children. As a result 
of the meetings, about forty members 
will be added to the church. Many re- 
consecrations were made and old church 
letters were dug up. The church was 
greatly revived, and the community in 
general had a great blessing. 


Rev. N. J. PETERSON has resigned as 
pastor of the First Church, Grinnell, to 
accept a unanimous call from the First 
Church, Huntington, Ind., where he will 
begin his work on Jan. 1. During his 
pastorate, seventy members have been 
added, missionary benevolences have in- 
creased from $339 to $2000 a year and 
the Sunday school has doubled in attend- 
ance. The church parts with him with 
the greatest regret. 


On Sept. 1 Rev. Witeur L. Capp be- 
came the regional field representative of 
the Moody Bible Institute. He will con- 
tinue to reside in Des Moines and is 
available as supply to churches desiring 
his services. In October he served the 
West Union Church for three Sundays. 
He has also been recently in Independ- 
ence, where the new pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Hoge, began his work on Nov. 5. Cedar 
Rapids has also had the benefit of his 
ministrations. The church there has a 
fine plant, entirely free from debt, and 
offers a splendid field. Mr. Clapp may 
be addressed at 812 Euclid Ave., Des 
Moines. 


At Fort MaApison, pastor and church 
are rejoicing over a _ gracious. revival 
which recently closed. They were as- 
sisted in the effort by Rev. F. L. Roper 
of Des Moines. Bro. Roper is not only 
a strong preacher of the Word, but is a 
gifted leader of song and a fine soloist. 
As a partial result of the meeting, twenty- 
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four have been received into the fellow- 
ship of the church, making a total of 
sixty-three additions since the beginning 
of the present pastorate seven months 
ago. The baptistery has been used 
three Sunday evenings in succession and 
three await baptism. It was the pas- 
tor’s privilege to baptize a brother and 
sister, one coming from the Presbyterian 
church and the other from the Methcdist 
church. There are yet a large number 
of unaffiliated Baptists in the city, and 
these when received into the church will 
bring the total additions at least up to 
the 100 mark. A Brotherhood banquet 
will be held Friday evening, Dec. 17. 
The speakers are Prof. T. W. Kerfoot, 
principal of the local high school and 
an ardent Baptist, and Hon. John M. Mer- 
cer, one of the leading attorneys of 
southeastern Iowa and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Walnut Street Church, Burl- 
ington. E. V. Goad is the pastor. 


KANSAS 


THE First CHURCH, WINFIELD, Rev. J. 
J. Patterson, pastor, observed its semi- 
centennial Noy. 24-28. One of the 
features of the observance was a pageant 
picturing the founding of the church, a 
business meeting of the olden time, an 
exemplification of present-day church 
activities, etc. The sermons on Sunday 
were preached by Rev. Samuel G. Neil. 
A beautiful souvenir program was issued. 


Dr. C. D. Exprince is filling a large 
place in the community life of Coffeyville. 
He is chaplain of the American Legion 
Post, executive of the Red Cross chap- 
ter, and leader in the chamber of com- 
merce. Here is one who in his ministry 
finds time to exert a compelling influence 
in the general social life of his field. 
Pastor Eldridge is preaching to large 
congregations, and his church is growing. 

THE First CHurRcH oF ATCHISON closed 
a three weeks’ series of special meetings 
on YNOV, 2c) 4 Lhem pastor Rev. WoO: 
Shank, was the preacher, ably assisted 
by Singer Ira L. Deal of Waterloo, Iowa. 
The week preceding the meetings was 
made a week of prayer, a meeting being 
held at the church every night. For 
two weeks during the series, afternoon 
prayer meetings led by Mr. Deal were 
held at the church, and these proved of 
great help to the people, Seventy-three 
persons have been taken in to date. The 
church feels that it has had a real re- 
vival and that it has stepped out upon a 
higher plane as a church. Pastor Shank 
has been with the church but one year, 
and during this time 160 members have 
been added to the church, more than one- 
half of them by baptism. Previous’ to 
coming to Atchison Bro. Shank served 
as a chaplain in France. His former 
pastorates were at the University Avenue 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., Winfield, Kans., 
East Side Church, Portland, Ore., and at 
the Central Church, Quincy, Ill. 


OHIO 


On Nov. 21 Evancerist H. E. SHaApe of 
Pittsburgh closed a series of meetings 
with the First Church, Conneaut, Rev. 
Roy D. Wood, pastor. Ninety-three con- 
fessed Christ and of these twenty-seven 
have already been received for baptism. 
In training the new converts, Pastor 
Wood is conducting a general Bible study 
on Wednesday evenings. The offerings 
of the church are on the increase and a 
spirit of glad codperation prevails. 


New Cleveland Heights Church 


What promises to become one of the 
great centers of Baptist life and activity 


in the city of Cleveland is the recently 
organized Baptist church in Cleveland 
Heights. 

This church was organized a little 
over a year ago with a membership 
of fifty-two Baptists from the Heights 
community. Since that time the church 
has grown rapidly and steadily, The Sun- 
day school reached an attendance of 211 
a few weeks ago, and at the present rate 
of increase the church membership will 
have doubled before the end of the fiscal 
year. Seven were baptized a week ago 
and six received by letter. Prayer meet- 
ings average between forty and fifty in at- 
tendance. 

Dr. H. F. Stilwell is a member and 
deacon in this church, and some of the 
outstanding Baptist laymen of Cleveland 
are numbered among its constituency. 
The pastor is Rev. Howard A. Vernon, 
formerly of Norwalk, Ohio. 

This church, with its group of experi- 
enced, efficient and consecrated Christian 
workers, begins its career with a meas- 
ure of strength and influence usually ob- 
tained only after years of growth. The 
field is fertile and the future is big with 


magnificent lot has been 
purchased, and some of these days a 
splendid church building will go up—a 
plant adequate enough to meet the needs 
of a large and growing parish, 


promise. A 


WISCONSIN 
Elkhorn Community House 


Following a community survey made 
by Mr. Haroid Husted of the social serv- 
ice department of the Home Mission So- 
ciety in the summer of 1919, it was de- 
cided in a conference between representa- 
tives of the Home Mission Society, the 
Wisconsin State Convention and the 
church that the adoption of a program 
of community service was the wisest 
course for the First Baptist Church of 
Elkhorn. 

Rev. Ralph Mayo had recently come 
to the church from Honey Creek, Wis., 
where he had led in four years of out- 
standing service of this sort. He had 
had experience also in building two coun- 
try churches and remodeling another. 

A community home was decided upon 
as the basis for such a program; and in 
the year and a half of building under the 


THE BAPT Ig 


difficult conditions of post-war hig) 
prices, the church has had alternat 
spasms of discouragement and ho 
Finally the building was finished at ; 
total cost of $20,000 and the day of ded 
cation set for Dec. 5. 

It is one of the most complete commun 
ity houses of any rural church in thi 
country. A gymnasium, with ample floo 
space, can be used for games, entertain 
ments, socials or banquets. Three Bi 
rooms, a pastor’s study or office, dressing 
rooms, locker-rooms and shower-bath 
have been provided. A unique featur) 
is a double bowling alley, where ange 
business men can renew their youth. 

A board of control, with the pastor a/ 
chairman, will be appointed by th 
church. A representative of the stati 
convention, of the Home Mission Societ; 
and of two other churches in the com 
munity will serve on this board of con 
trol which will direct the activities 0) 
the home. To spiritualize the recrea 
tional, social and cultural life of the com 
munity is the main objective of the en 
tire enterprise. 

Into the building the state conventio1 


and the Home Mission Society have eacl 
put $5000, and the community $10,000 
A cooperative demonstration of the valu 
of community service is thus being wm 
taken. 
The program of the dedication A 
Dec. 5 was participated in by Dr. D. W 
Hulburt of the state convention, who le 
in securing the pledges amounting t 
$4500, and by Secy. Rolvix Harlan of th 
department of social service and rufa) 
community work of the Home Missiol 
Society, who gave the address of dedica 
tion. » | 
. | 
NEBRASKA j 
A NOTABLE TABERNACLE CAMPAIGN a 
conducted during parts of October ant 
November in Carroll. The tabernacle 
with a seating capacity of about 1000 ant 
a choir loft seating 150, was well f 
from the first, especially on the five Sun 
days. About 100 converts are reported 
The pastor of the Baptist Church receivet 
iwenty into membership on Dec. 5. Rev) 
Chas. Harrington was the evangelist, an( 
Rev. S. David Sikes is pastor and wai 
in general charge of the campaign. — 


mber 18, 1920 


MICHIGAN 


‘PEDICATION OF THE OLIVET CHURCH, 
, on Dec. 5, was an important 
ard step in the kingdom interests of 
, city. For some years the First 
reh, by the help of an associate pas- 
has carried on work through two 
aes, known as the North and the 
,churehes. The community in which 
latter is located has for some time 
_ demanding better facilities. Now 
ugh the codperation of the state con- 
jon, the Lansing Union and the 
t Church, a property worth more 
. $10,000, has been secured. Local 
ors and state officials had part in the 
cation services, in connection with 
th several decisions for Christ were 
e. Dr. Klyver will be with Pastor 
ald T. Grey for a two weeks’ series 
aeetings. 

qe PorTAGE STREET CHURCH of Kala- 
90 has just completed a business deal 
sh will give it the finest piece of 
‘erty on the southeast side of the 
' It has purchased the large prop- 
known as the Allen estate. This 
msion was made necessary by the 
of more room both for church and 
lay school. When possession of the 
‘property is taken over, the building 
be used for general church purposes. 
5 proposed, however, to erect a new 
ling within the coming year, when 
present Allen residence will be made 
mmunity house. At the annual meet- 
of the church in September, $700 was 
d to the pastor’s salary, which was 
sased $450 the year before. Four 
3 ago the church gave $275 for mis- 
wy purposes during the year. Now 
turning in $300 per month to the 
World Movement. It is distinctly 
ung people’s church. Rey. L. I. Han- 
who has been the pastor for the last 
years, goes to Colorado Jan. 1 as 


CHURCH AT AURELIUS iS much alive 


t the pastorate of H. V. Gould, who 


sing $3200—and from that on there 
seen an enthusiastic response to the 
of the pastor, so that all organi- 
Ss in the church are in a strong 
ion. New members have been re- 
d, and the church is one of the most 
| in the Jackson Association. 


E EVANGELISTIC GUILD of the Univer- 
of Michigan is rendering timely as- 
gce in many of our churches. It 
+ Thanksgiving week-end in Leslie, 
e about twenty-five of the young 
e from the intermediate department 
ie Sunday school decided to become 
stians. It has also assisted in the 
at Aurelius, and Dec. 10-12 it put 
is program in the home church. 
‘guild consists of ten students under 
‘eadership of Prof. Lionel Crocker, 
their earnest enthusiasm and conse- 
d devotion to their Lord bring re- 
for the kingdom. Guild House 
r Chapman often accompanies them. 


sm0oR LAwrEeENCE Meape of Grand 
2 is rejoicing in fifty conversions 
g his people as the result of special 
mgs which have just closed. Forty 
MoSe converted have already been 
ized, ‘and the entire church is 
fed with a passion for souls. Baraca 
Philathea classes have been or- 
, with large attendances, and a 
church building seems a necessity 
all as a certainty in the not distant 


From CatvAry CuurcH, Porr Huron, 
comes word of a gracious ingathering 
under the pastorate of Rev. L, A. Town- 
send. Forty-three new members have 
been added during the eight months of 
his service. The members have been 
quickened in their spiritual lives as a re- 
sult of the special meetings held, when 
Evangelist F.. S. Weaver of Port Huron 
rendered valuable assistance. 


Rev. C. H. Berry, director of religious 
education in Michigan, is at this writ- 
ing in the University Hospital, Ann Ar- 
bor, where he has been obliged to under- 
go an operation. For some time Mr. 
Berry has been suffering from a diseased 
bone caused by trouble with his teeth, 
but has deferred the necessary atten- 
tion until this time because of the pres- 
sure of his work. He is hoping to be 
back in the harness in a short time. 


Miss RutH Danrets or the Bengal- 
Orrissa field, India, who is now at her 
home in Onsted, has been rendering effi- 
cient help in the state. She recently spoke 
to an enthusiastic group of young people 
in Muskegon. She has enlisted many re- 
cruits for the New World Movement 
among the indifferent churches by show- 
ing how the successful carrying out of 
this program will cheer and enhearten 
the missionaries on the foreign field, as- 
suring them of the needed workers and 
equipment for their program of work. 


Atlantic Coast 


CONNECTICUT 


A KINGDOM TRAINING CAMP was held in 
the First Church, Hartford, Dec. 8-10, for 
the churches of the city and vicinity. 
The speakers were Revs. Wm. A. Hill, 
W. L. Ferguson, James McGee, J. N. 
Lackey, M. W. Schuh, E. E. Gates, W. I. 
Woodin, C. H. Frank and Miss Helen 
Crissman. The aim of the training camp, 
through conference discussion, the epi- 
sode, stereopticon and address, was the 
presentation of missionary education and 
promotion programs for the local church. 


Rev. W. J Barnes of Needham, Mass., 
has accepted the call extended to him 
from the First Church, Stamford. 


Rev. F. B. Hacearp has begun his pas- 
torate with the Asylum Avenue Church. 
His message on the morning of Dec. 5 
was heard by a large congregation to 
great profit. 

Rev. G. C. S. MacKay has resigned 
from the pastorate of the First Church, 
Putnam, to accept a call to the Broadway 
Church, Providence. Mr. MacKay did a 
good work in Putnam. 


Rey. P. F. WoLFENDEN, formerly pas- 
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tor of the First Waterford Church, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Main Street Church, Meriden. 


AT THE SoutH CHuRCH, HaArrrorp, Dr. 
J. N. Lackey gave the hand of fellowship 
to eight new members on Dec. 5. These 
make forty new members since the be- 
ginning of the church year. 


Rey. C. L. Fisuer, pastor of the Union 
Colored Church, Hartford, is doing a 
notable work for his race. On the first 
Sunday of the month he baptized a young 
man of great promise. Dr. Fisher is in 
great demand as a speaker among his 
people. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Dr. SAMUEL G. Nett recently spent two 
profitable days with the Plainfield Street 
people, and captured their hearts by his 
presentation of the Word of God. The 
Scotch Presbyterian Church of Harris 
Avenue attended the evening service in 
a body. His lecture on Scotland, with 
the aid of the stereopticon, held the 
large audience captivated for over two 
hours. 

DELAWARE 


AT THE BETHANY CHURCH, Wilmington, 
there is evidence in all organizations of 
the operating presence of the Spirit. The 
preaching of Dr. Charles C, Earle draws 
and holds large audiences: Among other 
attractions of his versatile ministry is 
the pastor’s choir of boys and girls. Nov. 
1 the steam boiler which had done serv- 
ice for thirty-three years collapsed. Im- 
mediate action was taken, and before 
the end of November a modern thousand- 
dollar boiler was installed, with money 
raised to pay for it. 


NEW YORK 


THE WoRK AT MALONE goes well. The 
every-member canvass in October showed 
a decided advance in giving. This 
church has a practical interest in young 
people and an earnest desire for the word 
of God, and all the young people’s or- 
ganizations are made to head into the 
main purpose of the church. On Nov. 
18 there was begun a community train- 
ing school for religious education, of 
which Rey. I. M. Rose, pastor of the 
Baptist church, was the managing direc- 
tor. At the opening session 160 regis- 
tered. On Sunday evening, Pastor Rose 
has what he calls a “Packed Hour” serv- 
ice. For forty minutes the people en- 
gage in worship in the auditorium and 
then for exactly twenty minutes they en- 
joy a fellowship song and challenge serv- 
ice in the vestry. 90 per cent of the 
people remain for the latter part of the 
service. 


THE REGIONAL CONFERENCE of the South- 
ern New York Association met in its 
monthly gathering at the Second German 
Church, of which the Rev. W. A. Lipp- 
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hard is pastor, on Nov. 29. The order 
of the day was an address by Rev. BE. S. 
Holloway, of the Wadsworth Avenue 
Church, on “The Pilgrim Fathers.” This 
was one of the most fascinating meet- 
ings held in years, almost every member 
present taking part in the discussion. 
One of the items of business, which 
might be of interest to the denomination, 
was that the secretary was instructed to 
draft a letter of congratulation both to 
Rev. Adam Chambers, pastor of the Har- 
lem Church, and to the Harlem Church 
itself, on the occasion of a triple anni- 
versary which is being celebrated this 
week. As it happens, Dr, Chambers and 
Mrs. Chambers have been married for 
forty-seven years, he has preached the 
gospel for fifty-six years, and his pas- 
torate of the church is extending into 
the seventeenth year. The conference 
wishes both pastor and church Godspeed. 


NEW JERSEY 


AT THE NOVEMBER COMMUNION of the 
Mt. Pleasant Church, Newark, Rev. S. W. 
Powell welcomed seven new members. 
The family group plan has been con- 
tinued and adapted to local needs. At 
a roll-call supper on Noy. 4, 200 members 
responded and ‘messages were received 
from ninety more. A letter of congratu- 
lations was sent to Senator Harding. The 
church clerk, A. L. Powelson, entered the 
larger life Nov. 22. On Nov. 14, Pastor 
Powell administered baptism to four 
adults. An electric organ motor has re- 
cently been installed, a gift from the 
women’s guild almost covering the ex- 
pense of $500. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


AS A RESULT of a tabernacle campaign 
led by Evangelist Johnson of Chicago, 
twelve persons were baptized in the First 
Church, Barnesboro, on Nov. 21, and 
eight others were received. Forty have 
been received during the last six months. 
Extensive repairs have been made re- 
cently on the church buildings. Rev. 
Tillman R. Braddy is pastor. 


MAINE 


A COUNCIL representing the churches 
of the Oxford Association, and including 
also Dr. Hamlin of the state convention, 
convened at Paris Hill on Dec. 1, and 
after a careful examination advised the 
ordination of Mrs. Helen H. Carlson. 
Rev. H. M. Purrington was moderator 
and Rev. C. R. Upton, clerk. The sermon 
was by Rev. A. D. Paul of Auburn, the 
ordaining prayer by Dr. Hamlin, the 
charge to the candidate by Rev. C. R. 
Upton, the charge to the church by Rey. 
H. H. Hathaway and the hand of fellow- 
ship by Rev. H. M. Purrington. Mrs. 
Carlson has been on the field for eighteen 
months and already there have been bap- 
tisms. Prior to her coming there were 
only two baptisms during twenty years. 


Rev. S. W. ScourMAN of Exeter, N. H., 
has been called to the church at Old 
Town. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE ANNUAL SOPHO- 
MORE DECLAMATION at Colby for the cur- 
rent year have been announced. The ap- 
pointments are for excellence in work in 
English composition during the freshman 
year. The prizes are awarded for ex- 
cellence in declamation. The appoint- 
ments from the class of 1923 are: F. G. 
Fassett, Jr., West Medford, Mass.; Galen 
Eustis, Strong, Me.; J. P. Tilton, Port- 
land, Me.; L. J. Treworgy, East Surry, 
Me.; M. E. Laverty, Westbrook, Me.: 
Frank Kleinholz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ida F. 
Jones, Lakeport, N. H.; Melva Mann, 


; 
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Milltown, Me.; Thelma Powers, Rj 
mond, Me.; Marguerite Starbird, Oxf¢ 
Me.; Louise Steele, Lawrence, Ma; 
Myrtle Weller, Caribou, Me. 


A NEW COURSE IN THE ENGLISH Br 
with credit towards a degree, is offe 
at Colby College this year as an élect; 
The course is given by seven instruet¢ 
each of whom conducts the class fo) 
period of four weeks. The work is 
ranged so as to cover the entire Bj 
under seven definite topics. Th 
topics and the instructors who te 
them are as follows: General survey! 
the Bible as a whole: Dr. Hannay. Bi 
history to the exile: Pres. Roberts. Bi 
history from the exile to the end of | 
New Testament: Prof. Morrow. 1 
prophets: Prof. Brown. Hebrew poe 
and wisdom books: Prof. White. | 
life of Christ: Dr. Libby. The i” 


| 


Paul: Prof. Trefethen. 


WEST VIRGINIA | 


Rev. J. R. Reynowps, who is in 
third year of his pastorate at the 4 
ington Avenue Church, Huntington, } 
ports that during this time the capac 
of the auditorium and the Sunday-sch 
annex has been doubled and that all 
debtedness is paid. One of the most 
fective revivals in the history of | 
church, under the leadership of Dr. J. 
Phillips of Macon, Ga., has just elos 
There have been sixty-eight additions! 
the church. and a general deepening} 
spiritual life. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS: were held in | 
early fall at the Twentieth Street Chur 
Huntington, under the direction of 
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‘‘The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. } 


; 
| 
! 


Have you read the startling truths in the Book 


FROM THE BALL ROOM TO HELL 


A Dancing Master’s experience, 25c postpaid. Agts. 
wanted. GEO.W. NOBLE, Monen Bldg., Chicago. 


WANT ADS | 


~ You will get results through the W, 
column of THE BAPTIST. The rates 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash wi 
order, 


HONEY FOR CHRISTMAS. Michi 
White Clover Honey—‘‘the most delicious! 
all sweets.’”’ 
finest quality. 
pound pail, : 
zone. Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, Mick 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE given organil 
of party of five. Trips $425 up. Hstablisli 
1900. Ro ee Tours, 1137 Dean St., Bror 
lyst; Neves # 


A VASSAR AND TRAINING SCHO} 
GRADUATE with experience wishes pC 
tion as pastor’s assistant, church worke 
director of religious education. L. Mor} 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. f 


BIG DEMAND FOR TEACHERS for em 
gency vacancies. Ernest Olp, Steger Bu 
ing, Chicago. 


pmember 18, 1920 


F. Williamson of Philadelphia, with 
4 results. During the last ten months, 
enty-one have been received into mem- 
ship, forty-nine of the number by 
tism. ‘The Bible School now has an 
ndance of between 460 and 550. Rev. 
s. HE. Griffin is the pastor. 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
Conference on Evangelism 


conference on evangelism arranged 
by Rev. Fred Berry, director of evan- 
sm for Western Washington, and the 
vention commission on evangelism 
held in the Central Church, Seattle, 
, 22-24. Seventy-five of the pastors 
the convention field were enrolled. 
re was a deep spirit of devotion 
sughout, and the meetings were both 
jirational and full of practical sug- 
ions. 
r. H. F. Stilwell, Dr. R. M. West and 
Rolvix Harlan were present, and all 
3 addresses. Each one struck the 
igelistic note clear and true and made 
Juable contribution to the conference. 
following topics were discussed: 
e Supreme Task of the Church,” led 
Rev. E. H. Hicks and Rev. F. W. 
3tens; “Preaching and Evangelism,” 
C. O. Johnson; “Prayer and Evan- 
meee Dr. A. M. Bailey; “Personal 
k and Evangelism,” Rev. F. W. 
htman; “Music and Evangelism,” 
Chas. T. Goodsell; ‘Evangelistic 
spects,’ Rev. Frank B. Matthews; 
3quency of Evangelistic Meetings,” 
'G. F. Holt; ‘How To Popularize 
ngelism,” “The After-Meeting,”’ and 
w To Draw the Net,’ Rev. Fred 


a 

ov, Frank B. Matthews, chairman of 
commission on evangelism, presided 
hairman of the conference in a help- 
way. Wednesday forenoon was given 
‘to a pastors’ retreat which was led 
um J. F. Watson. This part of the 
erence was for ministers only. It 
'an hour when the brethren felt 
ely drawn to God and to one another, 
everyone left feeling that he had 
{ spiritually girded for his work. 
any churches are now engaged in 
igelistic campaigns, and the fruits of 
‘evangelistic conference will be seen 
months io come. Great credit is due 
| Fred Berry, director of evangelism, 
the careful manner in which prepara- 
was made for the conference and its 
: direction. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


WE SAN Dieco scuoot of methods in 
rious education has just closed a 
essful four-day session. The meet- 
/ were all held in the First Church, 
s€ capacious rooms are well adapted 
‘the accommodation of the various 
3€S which received instruction. There 
+ ten or more different speakers and 
hers, all of whom were efficient, 
usiastic and informing. Pres. V. L. 
8, with an excellent male quartet 
1 Redlands University, ably presented 
ippeal for higher and Christian edu- 
m Rev. W. A. Stanton, who has 
' twenty-seven years in India, showed 
‘great results already accomplished 
hat country and its pressing need 
more workers, and made able and 
nt appeals for the success of our 


: 


New World Movement, as also did Rev. 
I’, G. Davies. Rev. F. O. Belden, Rev. 
Jas. A. Francis and Rev. J. D. Springston 
gave especially inspiring and helpful re- 
marks and addresses. The Publication 
Society’s little library of books was given 
as a reward to the Scott Memorial 
Church for best average attendance. 


THE PAST YEAR HAS been one of un- 
usual progress at the Highland Park 
Church, Los Angeles. Fifty-four new 
members have been received by letter 
and baptism, the Sunday school has 
made a substantial growth, and the 
senior and junior young people’s societies 
have an enrolment of more than 100 
members. The budget for local expenses, 
which was $1000 larger than ever before, 
was easily raised, and when the call came 
from the New World Movement for nearly 
$10,000, the people responded with 
pledges amounting to more than $12,000. 
On Nov. 21 an effort was made to raise 
$2000 to pay off an old debt of $850 and 
to purchase a lot adjoining the present 
property, with a view to enlarging the 
building in the near future. About $1500 
was given in money and pledges, and the 
balance will be easily taken care of. The 
church has a resident membership of 
only 200. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE DANISH-NORWEGIAN CONFERENCE 
was held with the church at Oakland, 


Nov. 18-21. A stimulating program on 
“Evangelism” was considered. The offi- 
cers for the coming year are: Pres. P. 


Petersen, Oakland; vice-pres., S. C. Neil- 
sen, Selma; sec., P. Jorgensen, Modesto; 
treas., Julius Petersen, Selma. 


The Open Forum 


(Continued from page 1585) 

10. The new theology says that the 
new life and mature Christianity comes 
by natural development of the best that 
is in us. The old theology says that it 
comes by miraculous regeneration and 
sanctification through the Holy Spirit. 

11. The new theology says that the 
gospel was sent to save the world. The 
old theology says that the gospel was 
sent to save souls out of the world. 

12. The new theology sets its hope of 
the future on men’s civilization. The 
old theology sets its hope on Christ’s 
kingdom, spiritually existent today in 
men’s hearts, and actually and gloriously 
so tomorrow in all the earth. 

Hence do we devoutly pray, “Thy king- 
dom come; thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 

Oberlin, Ohio. Je We WEDDELL. 


In writing to our advertisers, mention 
THE BAPTIST 
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PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World’s Greatest Commentary on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


~ IT IS 
SCHOLARLY 


CONDENSED 
COMPREHENSIVE 
PRACTICAL 


These four words sum up its true value 


Let us'‘send you a pamphlet 
containing the first lesson taken 
from the volume of 1921 


Volume for 1921 Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 Net; $2.10 Delivered . 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON. STREET, BOSTON, MASS: 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Crannell’s Pocket Lessons 
for 1921 


Contains all of the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1921, with References, Daily Bible 
Readings, and Analyses. Vest pocket size. 
About two hundred pages clearly printed on 
good opaque paper. Size, 234 x 534 inches. Sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. Just the thing for 
the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, jo cents 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A REAL SURPRISE in BIBLE STUDY 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
No time and energy wasted with concordances and other books. 
All necessary helps in one convenient volume. Self-explanatory. 
Contains a unique easy reference system. Has < 
a wonderful Text Cyclopedia containing many 
new and striking features not to found in A 
any other book. ves time and labor, 
NO SEARCHING FOR REFERENCES AND HELPS 
Rapidly replacing other Bibles. Used and pralsed 
by such men as Dr, Chas. E. Jefferson, Dr. Grif- 
feth Thomas, Marion Lawrance, “Mel” Trotter 
and scores of others. Descriptive booklet free. 
B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., Div. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Every charch should use. 
and sanitary. Send for catalog 

“den and special offer. Trial free. ~ 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 494, Lima, Ohlo 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept. 17 _ Greenville, Ill. 
Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


10,000 
Baptist Sunday School Teachers Wanted 


Who will distribute our NEW WORLD MOVEMENT Art Calendar in 10,000 Baptist communities 
by giving it to their classes as a Christmas or New Year’s remembrance. 


It is most APPROPRIATE for this purpose, as it will keep the far-flung work of the 
Baptist denomination before the user three hundred sixty-five days in 
the year, and in a very attractive form. 


IT IS A VERY INEXPENSIVE GIFT 
5 copies $1.25—10 copies $2.30—25 copies $5.25. Money back if you want it. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE 


General Board of Promotion 


Calendar Department 


276 Fifth Ave., New York City 


1600 


When Church and School 


Co-operate 


There is a deep spiritual movement in 
progress in the church at New London, 
N. H., and in Colby Academy which is 
closely affiliated. There is probably no 
other town where such remarkable con- 
ditions prevail as in New London, one 
of the most beautifully-located and popu- 
lar summer resort regions of New Hamp- 
shire. It is not long since it was re- 
ported that every family in town con- 
tributed to the work of the church, and 
all households, except three, were repre- 
sented in the membership of the church. 
It was in this town that the New Hamp- 
shire Baptist State Convention was or- 
ganized—in the home of Gov. Anthony 
Colby. Gov. Colby and his father, with 
a. few choice spirits, founded the academy 


in 1837, since which time, and more par- 
ticularly in the last few years, the church 
and the academy have worked closely to- 
gether with exceptional results. 

The students who enter the ‘school, 
usually 40 to 60 per cent Christians, 
ordinarily. leave the school nearly all havy- 
ing becomé members of the church, either 
at New London or at their homes. Rev. 
Ira M. Baird, the present pastor, working 
together with the former head master, 
Mr. J. O. Wellman, and the present head 
master, Mr. G. H. Barrett, has accom- 
plished these well-nigh unparalleled re- 
sults. 

Sunday, Nov. 29, there were thirteen 
baptisms. Seven others are waiting the 
ordinance, while aS many more are 
caeeply interested. The annual roll cail 
of the church was recently held; the at- 
tendance was large, and a fine spirit 
manifested. The pastor was presented 


“Will We Get Our Automobiles?” 


dpe K of our missionaries to the Indians asking 
such a question. But why not? 


It is not for joy rides that they want them, but to 
reach scattered settlements—and increase their use- 
fulness as missionaries of the Cross. 


1 Missionary (multiplied by) 


1 Automobile (equals) 


3 Missionaries (and autos are cheaper than 


missionaries). 


If we get the 100 Million they will get the autos. 


Some other things the Woman’s Home Mission So- 
ciety depends on the 100 Million for: 


Enlarge equipment in Alaska where now 


we 


have only an orphanage. 
More teachers for those efficient schools for 


Indians. 


A building to teach home-keeping arts to eager 


Negro girls at Mather. 


A missionary training school to be added to 


Shaw. 


Another building for Hartshorn, which is turn- 
ing away hundreds, with ten more nurses and 


many teachers. 


Five Christian Centers badly needed to take 
care of the immense Negro migration to the 


Cities and the North. 


For Spanish-Speaking peoples schools are fairly 


demanded. 


A school for Cuba, another for Mexico and a 
necessary normal school. 


Two Christian Centers and scholarships for 


Porto Rico. 


Nine buildings for primary schools, with teach- 
ers and the essential normal school for Nica- 
ragua and Salvador—our exclusive field. 

Increase in Americanization, in the Christian 
Centers—thirty-three is the estimate—anq the 
possibilities of the Japanese community in 
Seattle, of the Chinese school work in San 
Francisco and in Chinatown, Chicago. 


These all wait on the success of the New World 


Movement, 


The General Board of Promotion of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 


276 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 


with a purse of $100. The financial 
dition of the church was never } 
The pastor holds classes for young 
ple every week at the parsonage 
Christian instruction. % 

The death of Deacon James H. She 
a trustee of the school and a very gt 
factor in every circle, has saddene 
hearts. L 

Through the office of the academ 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Rev. Chark 
Page, the executive secretary, is actiy 
extension work—both as regards the 
itual influence and in disseminatin; 
formation of the excellent work of 
school. Nearly 100 persons who deel 
their decision for Christ in yay 
churches where Mr. Page spoke du 
the year, have become church mem] 
Hundreds of daily Bible readings 
issued monthly to members of the C 
Academy Fellowship Bible Club. 4 

While the school is lacking a suit 
dormitory and gymnasium and is gre 
restricted for lack of being prop 
financed, its influence through its ¢g 
uates and former students is wide-spr 
In religious circles, such men as Prof 
N. Donovan of the Newton Theolos 
Seminary; Rev. W. A. Hill, an execu 
of the Board of Education, and Rey, 
liam Reid, director of the Massachus 
board of promotion, are among lea¢ 
Among the educators are Pres. Benja 
I. Wheeler of the University of Califo! 
and Mr. Ernest G. Hapgood, prineipa 
the Girls’ Latin School. §' 

Wherever former Colby Academy 
dents are found, they are almost iny 
ably included among leaders in all eir 
which make for the betterment of n 
kind. 


r 
Books Every Sunday-Schoc 
Worker Should Know | 


(Continued from page 1587) 


ful scriptural reference. “The Atlas 
the Historical Geography,” by Gec 
Adam Smith, is priced at $7.50. 
“The Sunday-School Worker” ( 
can Baptist Publication Society): 1 
monthly ranks with the foremost of 
kind in presenting principles and meth 
of work. ? 
If teachers cannot afford to . 5 
to a monthly of one of the other dei ( 
nations, it would be advantageous to hi 
at least “The Church School” (Pilg! 
Press; $1.25 per annum) in the Sunt 
school library for reference. This mé 
zine is syndicated by several denom} 
tions and so has numbers of splendid (ft 
tributors. = | 
The completed list, including books } 
literature for officers and pastors, 1! 
appear next week. There is an em 
rassment of books on religious educati 
so many will think this list incompl! 
It is incomplete; yet even so ther 
book of principle and another of met: 
for every teacher and worker in e} 
department of the Sunday school. 


Obituary 


Brown.—Mrs. Adelia K. Brown of W 
Iowa, was born eighty-seven years 
Illinois. Fifty of these years were 
Bremer County and in Waverly. Mr 
was a member of the Baptist faith for 
five years and passed away at her ho 
Nov. 19 after an active and spirit 
She leaves to mourn her loss one 4 
Maude M. of Waverly, and one son, 
Chicago. Funeral services were hel 
home Noy. 22. Rev. Elmer F. Muir 0 
ated. Burial was made in Harlington Ce 
ery. : ' 


Published Every Wock by the Northern Baptist Convention 


“UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN” 
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Latest Publications from the Press of the 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Baptist Fundamentals 


The formal addresses delivered_at the 
Pre-Convention Conference in Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 21 and 22, 1920, have been 
assembled in this volume. Together 
they constitute a representative and 
significant group of writings. 

Registering some of the more con- 
servative as well as some of the more 
liberal phases of recent’ theological 
thought in Baptist circles, and restat- 
ing some of the finest features of the 
Baptist heritage, the book is an index 
of some striking elements in the mak- 
ing of denominational history today. 
12mo, 202 pages, bound in cloth. 


Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


The Stature of a Per- 
fect Man 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M. D. 


A physician’s contribution to the 
statement of natural laws in the spirit- 
ual world. Through science, ‘un- 
dreamed of natural secrets have become 
the commonplaces of popular informa- 
tion.’’ Doctor Lerrigo has drawn upon 
one department of this widely dissemi- 
nated classified knowledge in an at- 
tempt to indicate the wealth of possi- 
bilities of teaching by means of parable 
the truth concerning the life processes 
of the soul. ‘A classification of those 
laws of spiritual health which parallel 
the normal physiological processes of 
the body, and which may perhaps fitly 
be termed the physiology of the inner 
life, should be helpful in leading us to 
a correct understanding of soul health.’’ 


Boards, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Child of the Sea 
By Mrs. J. P. DUGGAN 


The journal of a Christian worker in 
Porto Rico in the years immediately 
subsequent to the passage of the island 
into possession by the United States. It 
could not fail incidentally to open win- 
dows upon the attractiveness of the 
tropical scenery; but its finest service 
is in introducing the reader to the home 
life of the people, the humbler folk 
especially, and in showing how practical 
is the touch of the woman missionary 
upon the home interests of intelligence, 
health and morals. The book has been 
adopted as collateral reading for mis- 
sion circles. Illustrated. 


Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


Friday’s Footprints 
By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Truth embodied in a tale enters in at 
open doors. Here are missionary stories 
—-almost two-score of them—told by a 
master of story-telling who has so co- 
ordinated her work and who presents 
her material in such a fascinating way 
that to read her chapters is to take a 
personally conducted tour around the 
world of missionary interest. Miss Ap- 
plegarth’s charming style in expression 
of her thorough grasp of facts is most 
effective to win attention and to lodge 
information. A worth-while book for 
the juniors, and the seniors will not 
think it beneath them. 


Cloth, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


The Ideal Man 


By J. P. GREENE, D. D. 


In these chapters is the heart of the 
course in Practical Ethics given by the 
author in William Jewell College. They 
pulsate with the virile personality of 
Doctor Greene. The outcome of wide 
experience and of intelligent study of 
books and men, they have the simplicity 
of light and the vitalizing warmth of 
eminently Christian humanity of a man 
who ‘Sees into people and still believes 
in them.” s 

Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Old Trails and New 


By COE HAYNE 


An illustrated collection of true stories 
of Baptist Home Mission fields, pre- 
sented under five general captions: 
“he |. Wrontier,’)) ““(lhe* City, ural 
Communities,” ‘Industrial Communi- 
ties,’ and ‘‘Americans All,’’, The volume 
includes stories of the Frontier, City, 
and Rural Missions. It tells us of for- 
eign-speaking work, the Gospel Cruisers, 
the chapel cars, the Mexican, Central 
American, and Indian Missions, thus 
covering the work fostered by the two 
Home Mission Societies, the American 
Baptist Publication Society, the State 
Conventions and City Mission Societies 
of the Baptist denomination. 

Paper, 75 cts.; Cloth, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


What Are We To Teach 
About the Return of Christ 


By DAVID FOSTER ESTES, D. D. 


The purpose of this brochure from the 
pen of a well-known teacher of New 
Testament theology is to sketch the 
divergent aspects of the more common 
views of Christ’s Second Coming, and 
to state some of the chief reasons why 
they attract or repel. But Doctor Estes 
does more than simply weigh the con- 
flicting opinions of the premillennialists 
and of the modern ‘‘negative’’ school. 
He is very positive in emphasizing the 
summation of New Testament escha- 
tological teaching in the words: return, 
resurrection, and judgment. 

Paper, 20 cents net, postpaid. 


The Triumph of the Mis- 


sionary Motive 


Edited by the Department of Missionary 
Education, Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 


A series of closely related chapters, 
designed to show the relation of the 
Christian missionary motive and mes- 
sage not only to the spiritual salvation 
of individuals, but to the freedom and 
safety of mankind in the long, heroic 
struggle toward higher civilization. The 
work of the missionary motive in the 
World War, the social applications of 
this motive at home and abroad, the 
power of the Christian spirit in shap- 
ing the ideal of America’s duty to the 
world, and the appeal of the missionary 
motive to young men and women—these 
are some of the topics handled by the 
group of peculiarly qualified writers. 


Paper, 50 cts.; Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Send for a copy of “THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDER” 


Our new, large, illustrated, classified catalog of Church and Sunday School supplies, Bibles 
and Testaments. An encyclopedia of material for every need. 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago St. Louis 


Los Angeles 


Kansas City Seattle Toronto 


What Some Churches 
Are Doing 


A Department of Methods 


MAKING A CHURCH PROGRAM 


Ve our church, the First Chur 
of Spokane, Wash., built up a pie 
of machinery for the purpose of putti 
on the New World Movement campais 
and found that the work of raisi 


THE BAPTIS 


money could be done with comparati 
ease if the proper preparation was ma/ 


it seemed imperative to us that a simi] 
effort ought to be put forth to inere: 
and develop all lines of spiritual activi 
We discovered plenty of latent resour 
going to waste so far as the church y 
concerned. 

We therefore started in May, soon af; 
the drive, to make a thorough sury 
of our work by asking the Sunday-seh 
cabinet, the B. Y. P. U. executive co 
mittee, the women’s union, the board 
deacons, and every other board and 
ciety of the church, to go over their wo 
scrutinize it critically, make a list 
toeir activities, and consider carefu 
what goals they ought to set which th 
would strive to reach during the comi 
year. 

At our mid-week meeting the chur 
heard in turn the report of each organi 
tion (one each week). This took a nu 
ber of weeks. Then we voted to establi 
what we called our New World Moveme 
cabinet, consisting of our church ca 
paign director, as chairman, and t 
president or chairman of each of { 
various boards and societies of the chur 
This cabinet met early 
with all the surveys and goals of th 
various organizations spread out bef¢ 
it. Eliminating where there were du} 
cations, the cabinet codrdinated these s 
veys and goals into one complete p 
gram for the whole church. After d 
consideration of every item, and af 
many individuals had expressed the 
selves concerning the program we ask 


the church one Sunday morning to ad«¢ 
it as its program for 1920-1921, Thist 


did without a dissenting voice. 


I mention these steps to show that t3 


program was not handed down 
cathedra, but was really made by t 


members themselves, each society in 1: 
church having set its own task as a pit 


of the whole. 


Now we propose to keep a check on 13 


work of each organization and to repi 


from time to time the progress bei: 


made toward the goals set. 
Furthermore, we have 


when boards and committees and clasi 
can meet for supper and business fri 


6:15 to seven o’clock, and then have § 


sions of classes in teacher training, mi) 
sion study or church efficiency until 7:) 


when the mid-week meeting for pra) 


and conference will be held for one ho} 


This gives to members an opportunity 
concentrate the through-the-week acti 


ties of the church in one evening. ¥ 
believe that this arrangement will pr¢? 
helpful for a down-town church with} 


membership scattered over the city. 


We already have a teacher traini 
class of nearly fifty members which mei 
on Wednesday evening, and another clé 
which meets on Sunday morning. Wi 


are using the course mapped out by 0 
(Continued on page 1604) — 
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$10 for an Idea! 


HE Baptist will give $10 for the three most unique 
th and successful plans for securing every family, or 
the largest proportion of. the families, of the church as 
subscribers to THE BAPTIST. 

Make your plans. Submit the plan with 
the results. An impartial committee will pass upon their 
merits, and the best plan will draw a prize of $5; the 
second, $3, and the third, $2. 

Set the keenest folks in your church at the task— 
not for the prize, but for the new impulses, the new in- 


Try them out. 


terests, which will be awakened in your church. MHun- 
dreds of churches have entered upon a new era by bringing 
their members into vital contact with the work of our 
denomination the world around. The New World Move- 
ment has meant a new birth to them. 

You will by prompt action upon this suggestion not only 


“serve the interests of your own church, but you will in 


addition help by your suggestions thousands of others. 


_ ts to go into effect. 


- All subscribers are regarded 


For this reason we will close the contest Feb. 1 and award 
the prizes. 

Do not be misled by the subscription material on the 
electro on the bottom of this page. 
made. 


A new electro is being 
The subscription price of THE Baprisr for single 
subscriptions is $2.50. 
Missions is $1.25. 


and renewal, for THe Baptist and Missions at $3. 


The single subscription price of 
You may take subscriptions, both new 
If 
your church secures or guarantees a number of subscrip- 
tions to THE Baptist equal to at least 10 per cent of the 
membership you reported at the last meeting of your as- 
sociation, you are entitled to a special rate of $2, and with 
Missions, a rate of $2.75. We give you this low rate 
because you thus meet your full quota of the 100,000 
circulation. 

Do you want sample copies? We will send them to your 
address or we will send copies to individual addresses and 


thus help prepare for your canvass. 


DO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION GETTING EARLY. 


THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879, Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 


Editor-in-Chief: WLatuan A. CRANDALL 
Managing Editor: Epcar L. Kirtam 
Associate Editor: ArtTHuR W. CLEAVES 


Contributing Editors: 


Proressor WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 

Mrs. BertHa GRIMMELL JUDD 

PresipENT Lronarp W. RILEY REVEREND FREDERICK E, TAYLOR 

Reverenp S. W. CumMMINGS PRESIDENT JOHN W. BalILey 
GOVERNOR Cart E. MILLIKEN 


; RATES: Single subscriptions, $2.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
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Fresh from the Field 


A cablegram has been received by the 
Foreign Mission Society, announcing that 
Secy. C. E. Wilson and Mr. Penny, of the 
Baptist Missionary Society of England, 
will reach America about Jan, 16, for spe- 
cial conferences on foreign mission ques- 
tions in which English and American 
boards are interested. Last July Dr. 
Emory W. Hunt, Mr. Mornay Williams 
and Foreign Secy. Franklin met repre- 
sentatives of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety in London, and discussed the possi- 
bility of enlarged coédperative effort in 
Central Africa, on fields which are occu- 
pied by both boards. The visit of the 
English brethren is a direct result of the 
informal conference held in London last 
July. It is to be hoped that these Eng- 
lish brethren will be able to spend some 
time in America and establish numerous 
contacts with our people, who will wel- 
come representatives of the society which 
came into existence in connection with 
the pioneer missionary efforts of William 
Carey. 


Twelve states and two foreign coun- 
tries are represented in the registration 
of students at Colby this year. Maine 
leads with 355; the other states are as 
follows: Massachusetts, sixty; New 
Hampshire, twenty-six; New York, nine- 
teen; Connecticut, thirteen; New Jersey, 
two; one each from Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Florida, Iowa and 
Texas. China is represented by two stu- 
dents and Korea by one. 


Since the coming of Rev. B. F. Irving 
to the Streator, Ill., Church one year 
ago, congregations have greatly in- 
creased, baptisms have been frequent 
and much needed improvements have 
been made on the interior of the house 
of worship. Pastor Irving is good as 
preacher, pastor and money-raiser. The 
church centrally located in a manufactur- 
ing city of some 20,000 people has a good 
church building centrally located, a thor- 
oughly up-to-date parsonage and one of 
the widest-awake young people’s societies 
in the state. 


That the studies of the Sunday-school 
lessons furnished us by Dr. John A, Earl 
are appreciated, we know from the testi- 
mony of many. One of the most recent 
letters is from a young man and his wife 
who are teachers of Bible classes in one 
of our strongest churches. The combined 
classes—one for young men and one for 
young women—number 100 and the 
teachers testify to the help which they 
receive from the illuminating lesson- 
comments furnished by Dr. Earl. 


Dr. H. O. Rowlands has been acting- 
pastor of the First Church, Elgin, IIl., for 
the past year and during that time has 
baptized thirty into the fellowship of the 
church. Dr. Rowlands had a highly suc- 
cessful pastorate at Elgin in years past 
and brings to his present service inti- 
mate knowledge of the field as well as 
exceptional gifts as preacher and pastor. 


The daily papers report the death of 
Dr. A. J. Rowland, for so many years 
prominent in our denominational work. 
As pastor and as secretary of the Pub- 
lication Society he performed services 
of great value. He had celebrated his 
eightieth birthday during the past year. 
A more extended appreciation of his life 


and work will appear in a later issue of 
THE BAPTIST. 


Rev. Lew Cass Bennett, pastor for the 
last two years of Immanuel Church, Au- 
burn, N. Y., has resigned and will finish 
his work Jan. 1. His reason for resign- 
ing was that there are in Auburn two 
Baptist churches within a block of each 
other, covering the same field, and these 
two in his opinion should unite. 


Rev. M. M. Bledsoe has accepted a 
unanimous call to become pastor of the 
First Church, Taft, Cal., and is already 
at work. Mr. Bledsoe has been in busi- 
ness for some years, but finds that his 
heart is in the ministry. 


The University of Chicago announces 
that it will begin publication in January 
of a bimonthly magazine to be called 
“The Journal of Religion,” in which will 
be merged the Biblical World and the 
American Journal of Theology. Gerald 
Birney Smith is to be the editor. The 
new magazine expects to deal with re- 
ligion as a constructive factor in human 
history and in modern life. 


(Continued on page 1630) 


~ What Some Churches Are Doing 


(Continued from page 1602) 


denominational department of religious 
education, beginning with ten lessons on 
“The Pupil,” by L. A. Weigle. 

The objectives of the First Church of 
Spokane, Wash., for 1920-1921 are as fol- 
lows: 

1. In evangelism. To secure 150 new 
members: By definite evangelistic effort 
throughout the year; making the Sunday 
evening services largely evangelistic in 
character; all organizations codperating 
in these services by personal attendance, 
inviting others to attend, greeting strang- 
ers, and contributing toward a devotional 
atmosphere; promoting personal evangel- 
ism in all organizations of the church and 
Sunday school; conducting a personal 
workers’ class; codperating in community 
evangelistic efforts or special meetings. 

2. Care of membership. Systematic 
and organized calling on resident mem- 
bers. Communicating at least twice a 
year with non-resident members. 

3. In religious education. (1) The 
Sunday school: One hundred and fifty in- 
crease in attendance. Teacher training. 
Minimum offering of $12 each Sunday. 
Forty decisions and baptisms. (2) Mis- 
sions: Mission study for all groups or 
organizations in the church and Sunday 
school. A missionary library for syste 
matic and regular circulation and defi- 
nite effort to get members to read mis- 
sionary books. Ten per cent of the mem- 
bership subscribing for Missions. (3) 
Stewardship: Making known the teach- 


ings of the Bible on stewardship. Dis- 
tributing literature on the subject. Giv- 
ing instruction to new converts. (4) 


Church efficiency: Promoting a knowl- 
edge of the best and most effective meth- 
ods of church work through study classes. 
Fifteen per cent of membership subscrib- 
ing to Tue Baptist. Encouraging attend- 
ance on conventions and conferences. 

4. In finances. General adoption of the 
principle of tithing. Every member given 
an opportunity to contribute to the church 
budget and the New World Movement by 
an every-member canvass and presenta- 
tion to all new members coming into the 
church. Special effort to have all pledges 
to the church budget and the New World 
Movement paid promptly. 

5. In attendance. Attendance of every 
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resident member at not less than 09 
service a week, unless prevented by 
sons beyond control. Making use — 
church night for committee and boar) 
meetings and mid-week classes, and e 
deavor greatly to increase the attendance 
at weekly prayer and conference service. 
6. In social activities, At least on 
social event for every month. Promotin, 
the social life of the church as a whol’ 
and of each organization of the chure) 
and Sunday school. Using our homes fo 
entertaining individuals and groups, espe 
cially those whose homes are outside o 
the city. 
7. Completing our church building 
Giving definite consideration to plans fo: 
a new building and the securing of ade 

quate funds for that purpose. 
J. E. Smiru, 


Short Lalke on lteeae 


ments | 
By Lee B. Doty 


Railroad Equipment Notes 


RAILROAD mortgage is usualh 
drawn to cover its rolling stock a 

well as its track and right-of-way. Ever! 
few years all roads need to buy additiona 
cars and engines, and as they are seldon 
able to pay the full cost in cash, the ex 
pedient has been adopted of having th: 
builder convey the new equipment to ‘ 
trustee who holds title until the road ha; 
paid the entire cost. Generally from 10 ti 
25 per cent is paid down by the company 
The balance is paid off in annual pay 
ments, usually within ten years. Mean 
time the road has the use of the car 
under lease from the trustee, at a renta 
sufficient to meet the annual payments 
and interests. The trustee issues iti 
equipment trust certificates, in denomina’ 
tions of $1000, reciting the arrangemen 
and bearing interest at the prevailin; 
rate when they are issued. These ari 
sold to investors, and the proceeds aré 
used to pay the balance due the builder: 
over and above the cash payment mad¢ 
by the road. 
In some cases where there is no lega, 
obstacle to the road’s acquiring the cari 
directly when they are completed, this My 
done, and the road executes what is prac. 
tically a chattel mortgage on the a 
rolling stock, and issues a_ series 0} 
equipment notes running from one uy 
to eight or ten years. From the inves 
tor’s standpoint it matters very little 
which method is employed. { 
The safety of these notes lies in the 
fact that the rolling stock is absolutely) 
essential to the operation of the road 
Consequently, even in cases where roads 
have been thrown into receiverships, th¢ 
courts have ordered payment of maturing 
equipment obligations rather than have 
the road deprived of the use of any Oo! 
its rolling stock through foreclosure by 
the note holders. Further, as they are 
customarily paid in annual payments 
within ten years, there is a gradually in 
creasing margin of safety, as the pay: 
ments are made more rapidly than th 
equipment depreciates. 
Present prospects are that within the 
next year or two various roads will place 
long-delayed orders for new rolling stock, 
and that there will be corresponding 
issues of equipment notes which wil 
prove attractive to the investor. — 
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An Announcement 


; 
_T is with the deepest regret that I announce the resignation 
. of our beloved fellow-worker, Mr. Harry V. Meyer, as busi- 
‘ss manager of the Publication Society. 
Mr. Meyer has given a lifetime of devoted service to the 
‘building of the society and to the furtherance through it 
| the interests of God’s kingdom here in our own land and 
the mission fields of cur denomination. 
_ He has accepted a position with C. R. Gibson & Company 
New York City, who are enlarging their department for 
iunufacturing special Sunday-school supplies for the churches 
/our land, and feels that there he will have an opportunity 
r even a larger service than he has had at our headquarters 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Meyer is a devoted Baptist,-and will continue to give 
3 best to the denomination in every way possible. I am sure 
will carry with him as he goes to his new work the best 
shes and warm esteem of his great host of Baptist friends. 

GILBERT N. BriInK, General Secretary. 


O, What a Difference! 


\UTSIDE the mission compound, a chaos of noises, beating 
2 of drums, firecrackers, guns, human voices raised in a 
rill minor key! Candles and lights were lifted high! The 
y dog was eating the moon, and pans of water were set around 
at its own reflection might scare it away. All people were 
iting to frighten the monster, while 

| Inside the mission compound, a class of Christian Chinese 
rls were making careful observations of the wonderful eclipse 
\the moon, preparatory to the general science lesson next 
y. The gospel of Jesus Christ has set them free from the 
‘ror of evil spirits, and education in our Christian schools is 
w training them for leaders and homemakers in the great 
Ww republic of old China. 


| The Price of War 


T is said that of every dollar of Federal tax money, ninety- 
| three cents goes to support war, past, present and future, 
id that one cent out of every dollar goes for the cause of 
blic health and public education. And yet there are those 
10 wish to increase the size of our armies, the cost of our bat- 
‘ships, etc. The great majority of Americans are probably 
mmitted to some policy of preparedness, but the figures 
ted necessarily raise the question, What is a reasonable 
e@paredness? And the question of international arrangements 
| the reduction of armaments comes along with this other. 
1e cause of education in the United States also needs more 
‘ey, the promotion of health is not an unworthy cause, the 
aericanization of immigrants is a vast problem. How can 
st the dollar be divided? 


» 
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Without a Doctor’s Help 


ASS AGNES NEUFELD, a Russian trained nurse, has car- 
| ried on the work of the Nalgonda Hospital through the 
Yr. Without the help of a doctor she has cared for 120 in- 
ents and given 10,413 dispensary treatments. The courag2 
th which she has met, single handed, the emergencies of 
Mine and cholera, in addition to an already heavy medical 
Tk, merit the commendation given by the town people who 
d: “When cholera broke out, many who might have helped 
2d to leave the place as soon as possible and left us alone, 
the missionaries, when they heard cholera was in Nalgonda, 
m took a motor care for hire to come to our help as soon 
‘Possible.” 

This epidemic breaking out in an overcrowded compound, 
ile the missionaries were out of the station, wrought such 
{ havoc as to emphasize one of the greatest needs of the 
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medical work in the mission, a new hospital to be erected in 
the ladies’ compound. Not only is this necessary for the safety 
of the workers and school children but also for the health and 
comfort of our women doctors in Nalgonda. Miss Neufeld 
pleads for the supply of two great needs for her work, a new 
hospital, and a woman doctor. 

The New World Movement has answered this plea with 
the promise of a new woman’s hospital at Nalgonda. 


~ Christian Girlhood in Japan 


HEN Captain Bickel was building the gospel ship. years 

ago in Yokohama, he found a gem in the mud, picked 
it up and brought it to Soshin Jagakko (the Mary L. Colby 
School). It was a wild bit of humanity, dirty outside and in, 
unresponsive to kind treatment. The captain left his gem with 
us and went his way, but—would you know the rest of the story 
of Miss Kawakami? Her picture, too, is in the booklet pub- 
lished by the W. A. B. F. M. S. entitled “Christian Girlhood 
in Japan.” In the prefatory note we read, “We are strongly 
interested by the pictures, both of camera and pen brought 
together, of Japanese girls from our Christian-schools. It 
warms our hearts and fortifies our purpose as we review, as 
we are able to do here, these lives of real achievement, lives 


- which embody not intellectual ability only, but Christian grace, 


fidelity and loving kindness in high degree.” Send ten cents 
for this booklet to Literature Department of Board of Promo- 
tion of Northern Baptist Convention, 276 Fifth Avenue. New 


York. 
Child Labor Again 


OURTEEN states report an increase in child labor during 

the first six or eight months of 1920, according to a state- 
ment issued by the National Child Labor Committee, and this in 
spits of the fact that unemployment among adults is steadily in- 
creasing. The relation between these two tendencies is brought 
out sharply by the proposal of the Detroit supervisor of com- 
pulsory education to revoke the work permits of 1000 children 
if the city will give their families the necessary aid, thus vacat- 
ing places in the factories for men who are unemployed, 

Child labor is a national disease. It is estimated that a 
child who goes to work at fourteen develops an earning ca- 
pacity only half as great as the child who remains in school 
until eighteen. Mr. Hoover is right: child labor is “poisoning 
the springs of the nation at their source.” 


A Story from Rangoon 


HE following letter just received from Mr. Hattersley of 

Rangoon, Burma, gives an insight into what it means to 
Burman families when one of the members gives up Buddhism 
in order to become a Christian. “Evidently it is as hard for a 
Buddhist parent to see a child become a Christian as it would 
be for a Christian parent to see his child become a Buddhist,” 
writes Mr. Hattersley. “Just put yourself in the place of Ko 
Aung Po, the Buddhist father of Maung Po Myaing, one of our 
boys who is in the High School graduating class and has recent- 
ly become a Christian. Immediately after the news of the boy’s 
baptism reached him the father wrote the following letter: 

““To my son, Maung Po Myaing: I placed you in school 
that you might receive an education and increase in wisdom, 
and I hear that instead you have become very foolish. About 
two weeks ago you became Christian and received baptism and 
that has made your father and the rest of us very sad. There 
is not a single Christian among your relatives and by becoming 
one you: have made yourself different from the rest. Because 
of your folly I can no longer help you in your schooling. You 
had better come home and help with the plowing or if you pre- 
fer you can go where you please! (This last is a Burmese 
expression of renunciation.) Because of you there has arisen a 
strong sentiment among your relatives. Heretofore I have been 
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sending you from fifty to sixty rupees a month for your school- 
ing. From now on I can send you not a single pice. You have 
put your parents to shame and do not for a moment think that 
you will inherit any of their property. I have lost in every 
respect, The money I have spent for you is gone. I am put 
to shame and your relatives also by your action of becoming a 
Christian. My son also has become foolish! Aung Po—your 
father.’ 

Unlike a good many of the stories which might be told, this 
one has a happy ending. Requesting that the missionaries pray 
for him, the boy, with a heavy heart, returned to his home to 
plead with his father. What was their joy when after several 
days he returned saying that his father had forgiven him and 
allowed him to return and complete his education. The sequel 
of the story is that not only has the boy returned, but he now 
has with him a cousin who is studying the gospel and who has 
just recently decided that he too wishes to become a Christian.” 


Covet a High Place 


HE General Board of Promotion at Minneapolis voted to 

make a tabulated statement monthly in the denominational 
papers of receipts to the New World fund. The states will 
be arranged in one list in the order of the percentages of the 
amount subscribed on their allotments. The other list will be 
arranged in the order of the percentage of the amount paid 
on subscriptions due to date. Included in “payments” will 
be receipts from all sources which apply on the one hundred 
million dollar fund, exclusive of income on matured annuities, 
legacies and invested funds. 

These statements will include receipts at the office of The 
General Board up to the first day of each month. Church 
treasurers are asked to remember that money must reach the 
state promotional directors by the nineteenth of the month 
preceding in order to get to the treasurer of The General Board 
in time to be credited in the month’s receipts. 

It is hoped that the states may stir up one another to good 
work. The records on Oct. 20 show that Arizona and North 
Dakota stand at the head of one list having subscribed their 
full quota; and in the list of subscriptions paid, Rhode Island 
leads with a percentage of 96, and Maine and Wisconsin are 
in second place with a percentage of 89. 


The Pulpit Which Holds a Prophet 


66 HAT pulpit is not weak,’ says Dr. T. J. Villers, “which 

has in it a man with a prophet’s message, a real man 
who insists that men’s relation to Christ shall regulate all their 
relationships in life. Where there is weakness, it is quite safe 
to assume that an authoritative gospel has been diluted and 
the wooing note lost. The pulpit whose occupant has a soul 
bathed in the passion of Calvary is not a waning force. The 
evangel of Jesus is still the power of God; and the preacher 
who faithfully interprets it, earnestly advocates it, and per- 
sonally incarnates it, has a tremendous opportunity in this 
great new day.” 


Quick Fruitage 


AST July when Dr. A. B. Rudd, superintendent of the mis- 

sionary work conducted in Mexico by the Home Mission 
Society, was in New York, Secy. White expressed the hope that 
the Baptist churches in Mexico might establish mission work 
at their own expense among the Indians of that country. On 
Nov. 23 Dr. White received the following letter: 


“T am sure you will be interested in knowing that the sug- 
gestion you made in July about beginning the work among the 
Indians of Oaxaca is already bearing fruit. On my return 
to Mexico I decided to begin work in the towns of Oaxaca, in- 
habited largely by Indians, rather than in the capital city of 
Oaxaca. 

“In the meeting of our National Baptist Convention, ecar- 
ried on last month, our churches decided to accept this work 
among the Indians as their own, and from the first of Novem- 
ber are paying the salary and all expenses of Brother Samuel 
Garcia, a native Indian, who was graduated from our Saltillo 
Seminary last year. I regard this as a very interesting and 
important step and hope it may give good results in the years 
to come.” 

Several years ago a young native who graduated from our 
Mexican Seminary was sent to minister to his own people. 
It was during the early and very troublous days of the revolu- 
tion. Excellent spiritual results followed his ministry, which 
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was suddenly cut short by his death at the hands of bandits 
This noble young man, when notified of the danger, warned 
the members of his church, his mother and sister, to flee in 
time for their safe flight. He himself, however, went to the 
little meeting house and while hurrying through the villag 
with the Bible, communion set and a few precious books wa’ 
cruelly shot down as another martyr in his devotion to his 
Master. 


Clergy Certificates 


HE passenger associations have decided to issue certificates 
to ministers for 1921 under practically the same rules gov- 
erning previous issues, but based on two-thirds of the regular 
one-way fare, valid only in the territory of the issuing associa- 
tion, as follows: 
Those residing in the states west of and including Illinois 
and Wisconsin, excepting Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas, should apply to Mr. E. HE. MacLeod, Joint 
Agent, Clergy Bureau, Chicago. They may also apply to Mr. 
Hunter for certificates to be used only in eastern territory as 
named below. 

Those living in the states named as exceptions should make 
application to Mr. J. E. Hannegan, Chairman Southwest Pas- 
senger Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ministers residing east of Illinois should apply to Mr. C. L. 
Hunter, Manager Eastern Clergy Bureau, 143 Liberty St., New 
York, for use in the territory east of Illinois, but they may apply 
also to Mr. MacLeod for certificates to be used only in western 
territory as named above. ; 

Clergy fares will not be authorized in the New England 
states. W. G. Brimson, Manager of Transportation. 


God Bless the New World Movement Every whe 


UT of the fullness of his heart, Rev. Harry M. Shepson, 
pastor of the First Church, Sayre, N. Y., writes to Dr. 
Farrier: j 


“T am sending you my testimony to the value of the Ne 
World Movement campaign of last May. Spiritually and finan- 
cially it was a blessing to our church of Sayre. We gained 
a knowledge of our denominational needs. Three of our young 
people caught the vision and are at school preparing for mis- 
sionary work. The whole church has been raised to a tee 
plane of loving and giving. Our trustees put on a successful 
campaign to wipe out a very old debt of $1500. The spiritual 
life interest is constantly increasing; we hold three prayer 
meetings a week which are well attended. We gave the hand 
of fellowship to five last communion service and shall receive 
two more next Lord’s day. May God bless the New wae 
Movement everywhere!” 
{ 

e ° | 

Presbyterians Going Strong 5 


HE stimulation which has been given to benevolence in the 

Presbyterian church is well reflected in figures showing the 
gain in contributions for the last six months over the corre: 
sponding period of last year. Every board seems to have sated 
in this increase, the total of which is $1,377,160. The Board oft . 
Education has gained 53 per cent and the Board of Ministerial 
Relief 52 per cent. i 


i 
) 
Oriental Situation in California i 


T a meeting of home mission board secretaries and super: 
intendents of mission work among Orientals, held in San 
Francisco just previous to the election, the following actin 
was taken: | 


“As a result of a careful inspection of mission ma | 
California for Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese, particularly i 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, we are strongly impressed wi 
the result of Christian work in Americanization and assimila- 


we cannot discover that a limited number of these people 
stitutes a menace. On the other hand, the proposition to 
from their children born in this country the privilege of c 
zenship we regard as un-American and un- -Christian, and al 


people and our institutions. 
national home mission boards and the Home Missions Cou 
that they urge Pres. Wilson and Secretary of State Colb 
press for an honorable and speedy settlement of such features 
of this complex question as are purely international.” 


es 25, 1920 
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The Christmas Spirit bd 


> | ee God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son.’’ Love always tends to 
express itself through something bestowed upon 
the object toward which it is directed. God gave 
because he loved, and all of our worthy giving is 
prompted by affection. The custom of bestowing 
gifts at Christmas time is at once the recognition 
of God’s best gift to man and of our love for others. 
If, at times, gift-giving becomes perfunctory and 
somewhat sordid, an attempt to pay a debt, yet it is 
not kept altogether on this low plane. Not until 
love has become extinct and the supreme expres- 
sion of God’s heart is forgotten will men, women 
and children cease to share that which they have 
with others. 

The Christmas time should prompt us to such 

self-examination as will reveal ourselves to our- 
selves. Have we the Christmas spirit, or do we 
rontent ourselves with certain activities from which 
the spirit that gives them significance is absent? 
Goodwill, charitable judgment, sympathy with our 
brother in his need, that love which Jesus com- 
mands even for our enemies—these are all included 
in the Christmas spirit. How can our hearts fail 
to glow as we think of that far-away land and time 
i Se Jesus was born in Bethlehem! The hardest 
heart softens in the presence of a little child. As 
we look into the face of the divine Child, indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of others gives place to interest, 
dl will and hatred are banished from our hearts. 
_ This festival of our Lord’s birth brings to us a 
Special opportunity for the expression of that gen- 
®rous spirit which should fill the heart of every dis- 
spline of Jesus Christ. Across the sea comes the 
ary of millions of starving children. They are 
among the ‘‘little ones’’ whom Christ has made his 
tepresentatives. At every Christmas dinner the 
“invisible guest’’ will be present: the shadowy 
form of a hungry child. Yes, and in every home 
‘mother unseen guest should be present: the Child 
who came into the world to bind all hearts together 
D mutual love. Let the Christmas spirit overflow 
a Christmas beneficence. 


The Golden Rule in Business 


EFERENCE was made in these columns re- 

cently to some of the results which accrued to 
the Nash Clothing Company of Cincinnati through 
ts adoption of the Golden Rule in the conduct of 
‘ts business. Since that time even more significant 
tesults have manifested themselves which are of 
eat interest to all those who believe that Jesus 
hin a practical rule for governing human relation- 
ships. | 


: 
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Recently Mr. Nash, president of the company, 
called his employees together and described the con- 
ditions existing among the clothing workers in the 
Hast, stating that practically all of this class in that 
section of the country are unemployed. He also 
said that since his return from the Hast he had 
found that many clothing workers of Cincinnati 
were without employment, and that if conditions 
grew worse much suffering would result. 

Following this announcement the employees of 
the Nash Company voluntarily went on record as 
willing to surrender their jobs for one month, Jan- 
nary or February, to the unemployed of other cloth- 
ing factories of Cincinnati. ‘‘I’ll be ready to give 
up my place to some poor man with a large family 
to support,’’ said a sixty-year-old woman. ‘‘I have 
beén able to set a little money aside for a rainy day 
and am willing to use it while someone needing a 
job works in my place for a month.’’ This offer of 
the employees will be circulated among the unem- 
ployed clothing workers after Christmas, and all 
desiring to take advantage of it can register at the 
Nash plant. 

‘‘Behold, how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth.’’ Instead of contenting themselves with the 
exceptionally high wages which they receive, the 
employees of this company ask themselves, ‘‘ What 
would I wish to have done for me were I out of 
work?’’? Answering this, they proceed to surrender 
their jobs, temporarily, that less fortunate workers 
may be helped in their distress. Here is an exam- 
ple of the contagion of goodness. Too long have we 
assumed that it is only evil that is catching. This 
shows clearly that righteousness will spread from 
heart to heart if itis only given a chance. The les- 
son is plain. Do not be afraid to try out the plan 
of Jesus. It will win if given a fair chance. 


Christmas and a Suffering World 


ITH the ending of the war, men dreamed that 

the world could know again a real Christ- 

mas. Into this dream there entered the thought of 

plenty to eat, sufficient to wear, of thriving indus- 

try, of children playing in the streets of cities and 

of nations working together for the common good 
and for the elimination of the world’s evils. 

And now Christmas has come. What of the 
dream? One hardly dares to draw the picture lest 
he be accused of taking all the joy out of life. There 
are countries in which prosperity is the general 
rule. We thank God that the United States is one 
of them. But there are other countries. 

China is one of them. Famine stalks through 
northern China, and unless help comes from with- 
out, many millions of Chinese will be dead of hun- 
ger before spring comes. 
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The countries of the Near Hast are numbered 
among these others. In them desolation rules and 
piteous want is the every-day story. 

Appeals are being made for central Europe. 
We are told that in these countries children are 
wandering from town to town like stray dogs, half 
clad and homeless, begging a meal or stealing one. 
The American Friends Mission says that of the 
15,000,000 children under fourteen years of age in 
Germany, 30 per cent are suffering for lack of food. 
Of these, at least 1,000,000 face disease or death 
from starvation. In Austria, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Russia the famine is as bad or 
even more terrible. Julia Lathrop, head of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, says that or- 
phaned children wander over the countries of 
Hurope in hungry packs. Nobody knows how many 
of them there are. Deprived of home, many become 
savage little brigands. And the pity of it, in her 
opinion, is that, if confidence could be established 
tomorrow between the countries of central Europe 
and peaceful interchange of commodities secured 
from Russia, all of this could quickly be changed 
for the better. 

Could any contrast be more vivid—on this side 
of the ocean, plenty, and on the other such suffering 
as few of us have ever seen or imagined? More- 
over, this is not the suffering of guilty people, but 
of those who are in most cases the innocent vic- 
tims of circumstances over which they have had no 
control. No one who loves little children can settle 
back in luxury or even comfort if the picture which 
has been painted by these who know what the rest 
of the world is doing lingers in their minds. 

What we do for the children we do unto our 
Lord. Never has there been greater opportunity 
than now to love our Lord in the person of his suf- 
fering little ones. Behind them all he stands and 
over them all he broods in love. Is this to be for us 
a season of getting or of giving? Are we to say, 
‘‘Lord, Lord,’’ or is this our chance of feeding the 
hungry and then seeing all at once in place of the 
suffering one the very Lord of glory? 


Christmas Living 


| ise ee has been talking about Christmas 
giving. Some of the talkers have been con- 
cerned with what they were to get; others had in 
mind what they were to bestow. But the dominant 
word has been ‘‘giving.’’ 

Now it is time to say something about Christ- 
mas living. Christ came from the heart of God. 
He was the expression of love. Back of his pres- 
ence on the earth was the divine life in heaven. He 
was visibly what God always is. 

If we are to understand God in Christ, if we are 
to enter into the spirit of the season, it will be be- 
cause we have come to an understanding of and, in 
a measure, to a sharing of the life of which Christ 
was the visible expression. When we love as God 
loves, when we live in the spirit of the Father, then 
we shall appreciate in truth the self-giving of God. 
For the gift was the revelation of himself; it was 
himself. 
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One of our poets has told us that ‘‘the gift with 
out the giver is bare.’’ It is a realization of tha, 
which has made so many poor people object to of 
ficial charity. When people give themselves, al 
other things are included in that greater gift, ani 
both giver and receiver are always blessed. On 
of the things we have to learn increasingly is to liy 
in the spirit of Christmas, to have our daily live 
an expression of a love which is beautiful because i 
is the very central thing in us. Such living doe 
not come by accident; it will be the outcome o 
prayer and faith and soul-fellowship with Him whi 
is its source. 


Close the Schools of Crime 


Rei eatey an Italian boy, nineteen years o 
age, was put to death in Chicago, his crim 
kaving been murder. Particular attention wa 
called to the case by his age and by his gift of son; 
which he used, during his imprisonment, for th: 
entertainment of other prisoners. A good deal o 
sentiment was aroused. But there is a lesson 0 
more importance than this sentiment. The Herali 
and Examiner of Chicago points it out in an edi 
torial utterance: 
The city’s melting pot has failed in this case t 
turn out a useful citizen. Its failure had definit 
reasons. First, there were the poolrooms. Thou 
sands of other boys have taken their first downwar 
steps in these hangouts for pickpockets, highwaymen 
burglars and murderers. So long as these dens ar 
allowed to flourish there will be other schools of crim 
like Cardinella’s. Where does society’s re 
sponsibility come in for the existence of such school 
of crime? . The community is apparently wak 
ing up to the necessity for a war of exterminatioi 
against the shady poolrooms. This is bette 
than saving up public sympathy for criminals whi 
have made war on society and got caught in the law’ 
net. If society has any real sympathy for boys 0 
Viana’s age and environment, the way to show iti 
by closing up the schools of crime. | 
Christian men and women should not need t 
have their duty in this regard pointed out. Exper! 
ence with the saloon was sufficiently illuminating 
For many years we tried to deal with drunkennes 
and with the many evils which came from the sa 
loon. But the drunks were made faster than the 
could be cared for and evils multiplied through th 
years. At last the logical thing was done, and th 
saloons were closed. The same effective measur 
niust utimately be adopted in relation to these othe. 
schools of crime. It is well to walk along the shore 
of time and pick up the wrecks which have bee 
driven in there, but it is better to prevent th 
wrecks. It is a good thing to relieve suffering, bu 
it is far better to try to prevent suffering. Me 
must always be ready to deal effectively with th 
criminal, but everybody is better off if methods ar 
devised which shall prevent the making of crv 
inals. | 
All these things are becoming clearer to us a 
the days go by. There may be debate as to th 
exact extent to which churches as such should en 
gage in various forms of social service. But there] 
no question that Christian men and women face th 
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bligation of doing all within their power to enable 

en to live peaceful and righteous and godly lives. 
And if there are institutions in the community 
hich prevent this, those institutions must be 
yushed. In every one of our cities there are 
chools of crime. Men’s classes are in some cases 
veginning to proceed against these. Christian peo- 
yle everywhere are coming to realize that they have 
, duty. We cannot love men as we do ourselves 
iless we take such measures as are open to us to 
‘ee that they are not heedlessly led into temptation. 
Ne do not show towards them the love we have 
earned at the feet of Jesus unless we do what we 
‘an provide that they shall have a fair chance in the 
yattle of life. 


* * z 


' The famine in China is rapidly attaining vast 
sroportions. Prophecies are freely made that, un- 
ess relief on a large scale is provided, as many as 
10,000,000 people will die this winter of starvation 
ir of diseases to which they are made susceptible 
yecause of under-nourishment. One missionary 
‘peaks of being in the midst of 120,000 people, and 
f£ making arrangements for the feeding of 10,000 
£ these, the rest necessarily being left to their 
fate. Has there ever been a time when the nations 
# the world faced suffering as they are now 
long? And has there ever been such an oppor- 
nity offered the Christian people of the world? 
Surely this winter as never before, we should hear 
ge Master’s word, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
into the least of these, ye have done it unto me.”’ 
Yertainly it is possible in face of such abject need, 
o deny ourselves a few luxuries. 

5 * we 


People who have become somewhat weary of 
ormal giving at Christmas should rejoice that this 
vear the holiday has been made the occasion of gifts 
or others, and all of them really needy, on such a 
scale as the world has seldom seen. 

* * * 


_ Nineteen hundred and twenty-one is to be a great 
aew year for THe Baptist. New and special fea- 
ures are being planned. The intention is to make 
t more and more a paper for all the people, one 
vhich you will feel you cannot do without. Now 
§ the time to send your own subscription, either 
Jew or renewal. And why not make to some friend 


1 New Year’s present of Tue Baptisr? 
| * * * 


He who dwells ‘‘in Christ’’ lives in the atmos- 
there in which love and peace abide. Intellectual 
oroblems will not be absent. But the man will have 
t balance which will keep him steadfast and sweet 
us these work themselves out to their solution. No 
man has any right to consider or discuss any of 
the great Christian facts except as he is thus “‘in 

P * ad * 

_ A sign of the times! Churches which have pre- 
mously been doing nothing are entering with joy 
nto the New World Movement. The greater the 
mowledge of the spiritual aims of the movement, 
‘he greater the degree of cooperation. 
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A correspondent says that the chief trouble with 
the prayer meeting is the minister. That’s right; 
knock him; he’s used to it. Almost every minister 
will probably hold up his hands and ery, ‘‘I have 
sinned.’’ But have all the laymen who profess de- 
votion to the will and word of Christ yet made such 
strenuous efforts that they can assert that they are 
without fault? 


* * * 


Karly in the new year Tue Baptist will devote 
a number to a first-hand account of Baptist achieve- 
ments and plans in all parts of the world. This 
will be an informing number. Look for it. Put it 
into the hands of your friends. Denominational in- 
formation precedes denominational action. 


European Relief 


HE Baptist program for relief contains several 
points not covered by the Hoover program. They 
are as follows: 


1. A bonus for missionaries’ salaries to meet the 
high cost of living and the depreciation of currency. 

2. To aid students in eight universities. 

38. The rehabilitation of farms in Poland and White 
Russia. 

4. For foyer work in northern France. 


None of the above items are included in the Hoover 
program. 

Our contributions made for European relief 
through the Board of Promotion and the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society are in cooperation 
and not in competition with the Hoover appeal. In © 
the distribution of food we cooperate directly with the 
Hoover committee by the purchase of the Hoover food 
drafts, and by utilizing the supplies in the Hoover 
warehouses. The Hoover program provides for chil- 
dren alone. Our program is much wider and cares for 
other needs. The Foreign Society has put $10,000 
into shoes for Poland. , 

This distinction is of vital importance to our pro- 
gram. 

It is, of course, understood that while we buy the 
Hoover food drafts, all money must be sent to the 
Board of Promotion. 

The Foreign Society remits its funds to London, 
where a considerable portion of the amount is used to 
purchase the food drafts, and these drafts are for- 
warded for distribution among the suffering people, 
especially of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. This 
method of codperation was worked out in consultation 
with Mr. Hoover. 

Frank W. PapELrorp. 


An Important Telegram 
Baptist Interchurch Obligations Paid 


HE entire amount of the guarantees of Northern 
Baptists, including accrued interest to date, has 
been paid to the Interchurch World Movement. By 
making advance payments on their five-year subscrip- 
tions, together with an additional contribution to- 
wards the expenses of the Interchurch, one family 
has made available $1,070,000 towards meeting these 
obligations. The additional funds needed have been 
borrowed and paid so as to enable the Interchurch 
World Movement to liquidate its debts. A more com- 

plete statement will be furnished next week. 

J. Y. AITCHISON. 
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OD will judge between the nations, and 

their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more (Isa. 2:4). 


They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun- 
tain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea (Isa. 11:9). 


Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all people: for there is born 
to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. 

Glory to God in the highest, And on earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased (Luke 2:10, 11, 14). 


He became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld 


e 99 
‘‘Kismas 


The Christmas Message | 
As the Bible States It 


they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
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his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father), 
full of grace and truth (John 1:14). 

He hath showed strength with his arm; He hath scat- _ 
tered the proud in the imagination of their heart. He hath 
put down princes from their thrones, And hath exalted 
them of low degree (Luke 1:51-52). 


S many as received him, to them gave he the right 
to become children of God, even to them that believe 
on his name (John 1:12). 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls (Matt. 11:28, 29). 

Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the 
greatest of these is love (I Cor. 13:18). 


in India 


| 
‘Mother, do they have Christmas in other lands?” The question | 
has been asked by generations of children. But not always has | 


. . e . e e . ’ 
there been so interesting an answer as is given in this article ! 


By G. N. THOMSSEN | 


old days of old, when we were poor? Do you re- 

member Christmas in those old days? O, how 
the little Christmas-tree, with a few candles burning and cot- 
ton covering the spines as snow, filled and thrilled our souls 
with awe! When the Christmas presents came, we were 
ushered into the mysterious room where Santa Claus presided, 
and were questioned whether we had been good boys or girls 
during the past year. We perhaps received a few taps with 
a switch if our record was not clear, which we soon forgot 
when we sang a Christmas carol and received a plate on 
which was the Christmas present, consisting of two apples, 
possibly two pieces of candy, and a few peppernuts—the old 
name for gingersnaps. Those were glorious Christmas days, 
were they not, “tata’’? 


6 a6 hic (grandfather), do you remember the good 


Same Jolly Times Today 


They have just those jolly good times in India today, for 
India is the land of poverty, and lovely gifts are few and far 
between. The more than 100 million children in India know 
the name “Kismas,” but few. of them receive on that day of 
days the little candy and fruit that our grandparents received 
in their happy days of contentment. As nations of the tropics 
do not like the harsh, gutteral pronunciation of the North, they 
have eliminated the rough “kri” sound from “Christmas,” and 
have dropped the “t,” for they do not like consonants unless 
vowels tone them down; hence they make “Christmas” “Kis- 
mas”—a word that has a “mathuramina” (sweet) sound to 
them. 

The night before Christmas there is carol-singing—not 
only by the little Christian children, but by the high, dignified 
English officials, who are feared at other times, for they are 
the white rulers of the land, and many a swarthy mother has 
told her unruly child, “If you don’t behave yourself the white 
man will get you!” 

Now let us make a little “Kismas” trip through the vil- 
lages of India. We are expected, for the people have cleaned 


their houses with cow-dung, and have put yellow flowers in 
their black hair and in their dingy schoolhouses, and garlands 
of leaves are to be found above every door. The children have 
had their faces washed, and the mothers have combed their 
hair—a very painful operation. How those mothers pity the 
white women who must comb their hair daily! Why, it hurts 
to comb the hair once a month! ; 


“Kismas” Preparations 


The “peddalu,” the elders, have been to the bazaar and 
have bought from the sweetmeat sellers a supply of sugar 
animals, especially roosters, and these, with garlands, are 
piled on trays, awaiting our coming. At last the watchers 
proclaim that they see our gaily-decorated cart, which is” 
pulled by oxen with painted horns and flower-bedecked necks 
on which a string of bells has also been hung, and long be- 
fore we can possibly descend from our chariot of state the 
people surround us, salaaming, singing, dancing and fencing. 

There is joy on every face. All assemble in the school- — 
house and sing the praises of the Babe that was born in a 
cattlepen similar to those we find near the homes of the 
people. The mouths of the children are watering for the 
fruits and candies that we are going to distribute among them. 
But it would not be etiquette to be in a hurry! First of all 
we must be garlanded; then we receive an address of welcome, 
and then the tray full of sweets is brought and we receive our 
“Kismas” present from the people. * 


Joy Spread from Village to Village + 


After we have salaamed and thanked the big and little 
ones surrounding the cart, which we have mounted with dif- 
ficulty, we go on to the next village a mile or two away, and 
there is a repetition of the Christmas treat. 

So we visit 4 dozen villages, spreading Christmas joy 
and inspiring the people to lay their treasures of the gold of 
their love, the frankincense of their worship and the myirh 
of their service at the feet of the Babe of Bethlehem. 


—— 
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¢ ¢ AVE you heard from Jesus?” It was a cheery- 
L] faced Jewish woman of middle age who asked 

the question as she stood in the door of the 

ittle home of Mary of Nazareth. And Mary replied sadly: “No, 
not a word, and it will be six weeks tomorrow since he left 
nome. His youngest brother, Simon, saw him baptized by 
John, and after he himself had been baptized Jesus committed 
aim to a company of friends with whom he should return to 
Nazareth. I have heard no word from him since except what 
Jacob, the merchant, reported on his return a little later. He 
said that many were inquiring for Jesus and that no one knew 
where he was. Someone had seen him going toward the wil- 
jerness on the evening of his baptism. I am sorely troubled.” 

And because they had been friends from childhood, and 

oecause she saw that Mary was really greatly troubled, Rachael 
said: “Come, Mary, let us walk together in the quiet of the 
wvening. God is good, and 
Wl will be well. You know 
1e said that he might not 
ye back soon. He may have 
zone to Jerusalem _ for 
yorship and for study. He 
nay have gone on a mis- 
tion for John, preaching 
he kingdom. He may have 
fone into the wilderness 
or quiet meditation, such 
Ss is his custom.” 
| Thus Rachael reassured 
“ary as they walked down 
he village street and out 
nto the open country to a 
juiet place where they had 
‘layed together as children 
ind to which they had 
ften come later to talk of 
hose things that belong to 
he intimate life of moth- 
irs. “I am troubled about 
‘esus,” said Mary, resum- 
ng the conversation, ‘and, 
0 be entirely frank, I am 
‘isappointed in him.” 
; Rachael opened her eyes in astonishment. She spoke 
‘ehemently. There had never been another boy like Jesus 
 Nazareth—so frank and manly, so cheerful and brave, so 
orgetful of himself and so interested in others, she reminded 
Mary. She did not need to remind her of how, from the time 
f his father’s death, when Jesus was a lad of sixteen, he had 
rovided for his mother and his six brothers and sisters by 
remitting toil at the carpenter’s bench. 

“And his life has been a benediction to all of Nazareth,” 
tachael continued, “so that there is scarcely a home in the 
lillage that is not under obligation to Jesus for some brotherly 
dinistry or wise counsel in time of distress. He has minis- 
ered to the sick and comforted the dying. He has helped 
he poor and has inspired disheartened folk with new faith 
md courage. Many a boy has been saved from waywardness 
‘ecause Jesus became a big brother to him, and many a way- 
yard boy has been brought back from the far country of sin 
ato his father’s house by the wisdom and winsomeness of 
esus’ persistent friendliness.” 

_ Mary knew that she was the envy of every other mother in 
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Christmas Sonnet 


BY J. W. CONLEY 


RING out the merry Christmas bells today; 
Make this the gladdest day of all the year, 
Put far away all gloom and doubt and fear; 

Let peace and joy and hope and love hold sway, 
To all that’s tenderest in life give way. 

The angels long ago to earth drew near 

On the first Christmas Day, with songs of cheer, 
And heavenly graces came to earth to stay. 


a[ HE Father gave the best that he could give; 
The Son of God in Bethlehem was born. 
Hosanna sing and shout, and sing again 

The Lord has come to earth that men may live; 
Then join the song this radiant Christmas morn 
And sing of peace on earth, good will to men. 
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4 Mary S Story 
““And Simeon said to Mary, A sword shall pierce through thine own soul.’’—Luke 2:35. 


By JOHN M. MoorRE 


Nazareth because her first-born son was so strong and good, 
and she understood Rachael’s protest perfectly. “Listen, 
Rachael, I know full well that all you have said is true, and 
the half has not been told. I am not an ungrateful mother. 
Let me explain the words that have surprised and grieved 
you. I shall tell you the story of what I have been carrying 
in my heart for thirty years. I have often talked of it with 
Joseph, but since he died I have spoken to no one. I have 
been lonely and troubled for many days. I must talk with 
someone tonight, and to whom may I entrust the great secret 
of my life if not to you, the playmate of my girlhood and my 
best of friends? And you will understand. 

“You will remember my love as a girl for the Law, the 
Prophets and the Psalms. They were my meditation all the day.” 

“And I remember, too,” interrupted Rachael, “that you 
always have been the purest, sweetest, noblest soul I know. 
Your poetic insight, your 
simple trust in God, your 
utter sincerity and your 
quiet, earnest purposeful- 
ness have made you Mary 
the incomparable.” 

“IT have always been in- 
tensely patriotic,” Mary re- 
sumed. “I cannot remem- 
ber a day on which I have 
not prayed God to remem- 
ber mercy toward Abraham 
and his seed and to send 
the Messiah to deliver 
Israel. I may speak to you 
without reserve of the holy 
thoughts that filled my 
mind as I approached the 
day of my marriage to 
Joseph. Like every Jewish 
girl, I hoped that my home 
would be blessed with 
children. Like every 
thoughtful Jewish girl, I 
wished that I might be the 
mother of the Messiah, the 
Saviour of my people. By 
day in my meditations and by night in my dreams, this holy 
desire was with me. I knew I was a daughter of the poor, 
but I knew that the royal blood of David was in my veins. 

“One ‘evening I withdrew to pray and to watch the sunset 
from the roof of my father’s house. I never saw such glory 
before or since. I ceased to pray to God. I experienced him. 
I saw a vision (or did I fall asleep and dream?—I am not 
sure). An angel stood in the fading glory of the sun. He 
spoke to me. ‘Thou art Israel’s favored daughter,’ he, said. 
‘Thy son shall be the Messiah, the Son of the Most High. The 
Lord God will give him the throne of David. The power of 
the Most High will overshadow thee. Thy son shall be called. 
Holy, Son of God. His name shall be called Jesus.’ When I 
told Joseph of the wondrous vision and the beautiful promise, 
I found that God had spoken to him also in a dream, saying 
that my child should be called Jesus because he shall save 
his people from their sins. 

“T cannot tell even you, Rachael, the whole story of my trip 
to Bethlehem, where Jesus was born. Much of it remains 
after all these years a hideous nightmare. I remember to this 
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hour the gravity of Joseph’s face when he told me that he 
must go to Bethlehem to be enrolled. And I remember how 
my own heart leaped. ‘I will go with you,’ I said. ‘Impossible,’ 
said Joseph. ‘Inevitable,’ said I. 

“I may tell you what I never told even Joseph. I knew 
how humble was my birth and how contemptible my village, 
Nazareth, and I wished my baby to be born in Bethlehem, the 
city of David and the place associated in prophecy with the 
Messiah’s coming. I was so ambitious for my unborn boy. 
Nothing should invalidate his royal rights if I could help it. 
I am glad now that I went, but I regretted my rashness many 
times and bitterly that night in Bethlehem. 

“The journey took five days, and the roads were frightful. 
We were delayed by my weakness, and it was after nightfall 
when we arrived. I was cold and homesick and so very ill. I 
think I should have perished but for Joseph’s care and kind- 
liness. He was both husband and father to me. From house 
to house he went seeking shelter. Every home was crowded. 
We dragged our way up the hill to the village inn, our last 
hope. They told Joseph there was no room. I could bear 
no more. When I recovered consciousness I found that Joseph 
had carried me into a stable, and that I was lying on the 
straw. Can you imagine it, Rachael? 
Remember, that I was a mere girl, 
under twenty. Except for my great- 
hearted husband, I was among utter 
strangers. And my baby was born 
that night in that stable! A woman 
guest at the inn ministered to my 
needs. I have never seen her since, 
but I have thanked God for her 
every day for thirty years. I wish 
I could see her again. Her name 
was Mary, too, and she told me she 
was from Galilee and had a baby 
boy named James. 

“A wonderful thing happened in 
the morning. I heard men’s voices 
outside the stable. They were talk- 
ing with Joseph. He was remon- 
strating quietly but firmly. I un- 
derstood that they wished to see me, 
and Joseph was saying, ‘I tell you 
it is impossible. She has been 
looking into the face of death. She 
is too weak to stand the least ex- 


UST be glad! 


Peace on earth, 


Just be glad! 


citement. There is even yet but a Peace on earth, 
step between her and death.’ The Good will to man. 
men would not be denied. They 


were greatly excited. I do not know 
why I did so, but I said to Mary, 
‘Tell Joseph that they may come in.’ 
She asked for five minutes to make 
baby and me presentable. Then the 
men entered. They became very 
quiet. A look of reverent wonder 
was on their faces as they passed 
one by one and looked on baby’s 
face. They were the shepherds who 
keep the Temple flocks for sacrifice. 
And such a story as they told to 
Joseph and me: 

“TI was keeping watch while the 
others slept,’ said one. ‘I was mus- 
ing as I so often do in the quiet of 
the night on the hopes and the sor- 
rows of Israel. How long, O Lord, 
how long till the Messiah shall ap- 
pear? Remember Abraham, remem- 
ber Moses, remember David, I 
prayed. Look and see if there be 


Just be glad! 


Shackles broken, 


Nations rising, 


Peace on earth, 


Just be glad! 


God is living— 


‘north, not from the east. 


Joy Bells 


By MARY DENNY 


The bells are ringing 
Of our life’s full Christmastide— 
Bells of sorrow raised to gladness, 
Bells of conflict toned to peace; 


Good will to man. 


The bells are ringing 
O’er a world’s dark night of woe— 
Bells that penetrate the silence 


With the word of light divine. 
By far altar steps of glory 


The bells are ringing, 
Bearing anthems of the free— 


Portals opening, anthems ringing, 
Good will to man. 

The bells are ringing 

Of the world’s full Christmastide. 
Light is rising out of darkness, 


Peace divine from clouds of night. 


Fear not; hearken 
To the choruses of day. 


THE BARTS 


any sorrow like Israel’s sorrow. Thus I was thinking ay 
praying and sorrowing when suddenly in the distance the 
appeared a glow as of coming dawn. Could I have mused t] 
night away, I thought. But, no, this light is shining from t] 
It became brighter and brighter, 
awakened my companions. We were all amazed. “It is a cor 
pany of angels!” cried one. And truly, when we looked a 
carefully, it was even so—hundreds of angels of light; and oy 
larger and brighter than the others was leading them, whos 
wings were outstretched from east to west. And there yw; 
music low and sweet and exquisitely beautiful. David, oy 
poet and seer, interpreted for us the words of the angel 
Tell us, David, what you heard!’ 

“And David, rough shepherd that he was, came forwar| 
Rachael, and bowed low, and sang in a voice that was cle: 
and quiet and beautiful the song that the angels had bee 
singing at midnight: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and ] 
earth peace to men of good will.’ 

“We knew assuredly that the vision was of God,’ th 
leader continued, ‘and David, with that prophetic insight wit 
which God has blessed him, said that the angels had bidde 
us go to Bethlehem and find a new-born babe, for Chris 

is born tonight.’ 

“Can you imagine, Rachael, wh: 
these words meant to me? Josep 
said afterwards that I looked lik 
an angel myself, and Mary we 
alarmed at my whiteness and gai 
that all must withdraw at once. Th 
shepherds begged to see the chil 
once more, and, Mary and Josep 
consenting (I was now quite & 
hausted), they marched by quieth; 
and each knelt at the manger an 
laid his rough hand reverently o 
the head of my blessed boy. The! 
lips moved, but only God hear 
what they said. 
“There is much more, Rachae 
but the hour is late. I have tol 
you before of the visit of the wis 
men from the east and our flight t 
Egypt to escape the wrath of Hero( 
There were prophetic words ¢ 
Simeon and Anna of which I hay 
not told you. I have kept thes 
things for thirty years, ponderin 
them in my heart. Can you not ur 
derstand now my perplexity abou 
Jesus? He was to have been 
king; he is only a carpenter. H 
was to have ruled; he is everybody’ 
servant. He was to have brough 
peace to earth; there is violence an’ 
the cry of the oppressed every 
where, and I know not how vas | 


gentle as he can end it. He wast! 
have been the Son of God; he ea 
and sleeps and works and grows @ 
does any son of man.” } 

Both women sat long in silence 
Rachael was too deeply moved t} 
speak. Mary was struggling with } 
great emotion. At last she spoke 
saying: J 

“I do believe God. I cannot doub 
my own experience. I will trus: 
Jesus. The telling of this stor 
which I have repressed for so man} 
years has already brought assur 
ance to my own soul. My son 


fy 


f 
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’s Messiah. It must be that my way is not God’s way. 
rhaps the King of Israel is not to rule by force, but by love. 
yr such a Kinghood my son is qualified as no one else in 
rael. 

_ “There has come back to me tonight a word of Simeon, 
e aged, who, when he blessed my boy, hinted at dark and 
_ ee experiences for him and looked sadly on me and 
id, ‘A sword shall pierce thine own soul.’ I have been read- 
g today from Isaiah of God’s suffering servant who should 
ar Israel’s griefs and sorrows, be wounded for others’ trans- 
essions and bruised for others’ iniquities—a man of sorrows 
\d acquainted with grief. Can it be that we have misread our 
wriptures and are looking for a Messiah such as God has not 
pointed? It must be so. 

' “Jesus, my first-born son, the child of the angel’s promise, 
surely Israel’s Messiah, the bringer of peace on earth, the 


AM ern of the Messiah’s coming had shot across 


the Jewish sky and lit up the nation with a glad ex- 
pectancy. From Genesis to Micah the sky of Scrip- 

re is here and there illumined by a shining star of prophecy 
iich, sustaining “human hope amid human misery,’ and in 
2 hearts of devout men and women quickening faith in the 
ogressive promises of a coming Prince, at last pauses over 
2 lime-stone stable where the Prince of Peace is born. 
1e prophetic silence of 400 years is now broken by the song 
angels. The city of David cradles the son of David. The 
w of the east pales before the morning star while the 
avenly choir sings, ‘Peace on earth.” because the Prince 
Peace has come to earth. The angels’ anthem was a 
dphecy of spiritual peace, of ecclesiastical peace, of temporal 


ace, 


Prince of Peace 


| Since he is the Prince of Peace, he will establish peace 
‘human hearts and in the world. Human hearts as restless 
| the sea are to be quieted at his word. Over the storm- 
ssed Galilee of every troubled heart, the ‘Peace, be still,” 
ty yet be spoken, and there will come calm and rest. “Sweet 
ace, the gift of God’s love,” comes through God’s Son. The 
astisement of our peace is upon the Prince of Peace, and 
th his stripes we are healed. 

' Universal peace will never come through militaristic im- 
Bitions of peace at the sword’s point, through a literalistic 
‘erpretation of “fourteen points” in a peace program, or 
rough an idealistic conversion of implements of warfare 
© implements of agriculture, but by the enthronement of 
2 Prince of Peace in every war-like heart. 

' Christ had to come. There was a world-longing that 
ald never be filled with all the practiced schemes of human 
2, Art, culture, civilization, law—these all had been given 
r trial. But the human heart found no lasting peace until 
3 Prince of Peace was born. 


‘pected, but Not Welcomed 


' Christ was expected when he came, but not welcomed. 
8 advent was not an accident, nor an incident, nor an ex- 
dient, nor a convenience: it was a divinely ordered event 
ward which God’s whole creation moved. He was expected 
/ enemies like Herod, and feared and hated as the time ap- 
Xached. He was expected by devout souls like Simeon and 
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Son of: the Most High God. But, Rachael, while I live, tell this 
story to no one. Promise me.” 
And Rachael said, “I promise.” 
* * *” * 


Forty years later Paul’s friend and missionary companion, 
Luke, the beloved physician, was writing a book of memoirs 
of Jesus for presentation to his friend Theophilus. He came 
tc Nazareth in search of material. Mary had fallen asleep, 
but Rachael still lived, though she was ninety years old. Luke 
spent an afternoon with her, and she told him Mary’s story as 
she remembered it and had pondered it in her heart through 
many years. Luke wrote it down and put it in his book, and 
to this day when the followers of Jesus celebrate his birth at 
Christmas time, they read in their churches the story of Mary 
and the angels and the Child that was born in a stable in 
Bethlehem. 


| World Preparation for the World’s Saviour 


Jesus was not unexpected. By various paths the feet of 
humanity were being led towards him. Among earth’s 
inevitable things were Bethlehem and the Prince of Peace 


BY JOHN SNAPE 


Anna, and hailed at his advent as the world’s Deliverer. He 
was expected by simple-minded men like the shepherds, who 
in perfect trust followed the angelic direction to the manger 
throne. He was expected by the people of a far-away land 
whose representatives, following the gleam of the star, came 
to Bethlehem and worshiped him with gifts. He was expected 
by the angels, who celebrated the fulfillment of their expecta- 
tion by singing, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, 
peace, good will toward men.” He was expected by the world, 
which had been so long preparing for him, but which, when 
he came, realized not the day of the divine visitation. The 
world that expected him did not want him, and there was no 
room for him when he came. 


“Thou didst leave thy throne and thy kingly crown 
When thou camest to earth for me, 

But in Bethlehem’s home there was found no room 
For thy holy nativity.” 


Yet he for whom no room was found at Bethlehem has 
made room for himself in the world. “He has lifted with his 
pierced hands empires off their hinges, turned the stream of 
centuries out of its channels, and still governs the ages.” “He 
has been,” as Edersheim says, “the mightiest factor in our 
world’s history—alike politically, socially, intellectually and 
morally. If he be not the Messiah, he has at least thus far 
done the Messiah’s work. If he be not the Messiah, there 
has at least been none other before or after him. If he be 
not the Messiah, the world has not had and never can have 
a Messiah.” 


Stages of World Preparation 


Through long years the world was being prepared for the 
coming of Christ. Many forces had been converging toward 
a crisis, and when God’s hour struck on the clock of the sky, 
the time was fulfilled. The incarnation accentuated the in- 
sufficiency of the existing systems of religion, heightened 
the hope of an endless life, and quickened the realization of 
a near-at-hand God. Altar, tabernacle, temple, synagogue, 
church, Christ—all meant God progressively housing among 
men. 

The philosophy of the new faith, the language of the new 
faith and the literature of the new faith reveal the intellectual 
preparation of the world for the world’s Saviour. The evolu- 
tion of civilization through anarchy, monarchy, aristocracy 
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and democracy indicates its political preparation. Rome organ- 
izing the world it conquers, and learning by contact with 
others, is at last itself conquered by the Nazarene. 

I have climbed to the top of Mt. Lowe, in southern Cali- 
fornia—clear to the Alpine Tavern and beyond to Inspiration 
Point. It was a wonderful experience. There were steep 
descents where a careless step would have meant death, nar- 
row ledges along the winding trail, and perpendicular ascents 
that tested strength and breath. But when I stood at last on 
Inspiration Point and saw Catalina; saw the sea shimmering 
like silver under the sun; saw the mountain lodges clinging 
like living things to the sides of the hills; saw Mount Wilson 
and the zig-zagging auto trail leading to its summit; saw the 


Relief Work in Northern France and Belgium ) 


The representative of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society in 
Europe gives a vivid account of his varied work in the devastated regions | 


By O. BROUILLETTE 


EH have styled our work, “Oeuwvre Evangelique des 

W Foyers.” Our aim is to render service to everyone in 
need in the devastated area, irrespective of religious 

belief, in such a spirit as to make it easier for evangelization 


wherever we can exert our influence. Our work is divided into 
three phases: foyer, relief, and orphans. 


Foyer 


The word foyer is the French word for home, but in our 
work it is the equivalent of the familiar English word hut. 
A hut, then, is built in a devastated town, and is a place where 
men and women can come in and read, write, etc., in a well- 
heated and lighted room. Games will be at their disposal, and 
entertainments will be provided. Bear in mind that this may 
be the only breathing spot in the ruined town—an oasis in 
the desert. It will counteract the cafe, which is everywhere 
and is frequently the first thing that grows out of the ruins. 
In towns where the Baptist church building has been destroyed, 
as at Lens, a hall is provided at the end of the barracks where 
religious services can be held. 

A secretary, who will live at one end of the barracks, will 
be placed at the head of all activities. At two places at least 
we are planning to have special workers among children. We 
cannot say much as to what has been done, on account of the 
slowness of the contractor and of untold difficulties that we 
have had to overcome. Work is being planned for three other 
places—namely, Albert, in the Somme; Chauny, in the Aisne; 
and Avion, in the Pas de Calais. Alsace and Belgium are call- 
ing for huts. 

Lens, where our first foyer was erected, was a prosperous 
mining town of 40,000 people before the war. Not one house 
—not even a wall, remains standing. The mines were flooded 
and everything destroyed. About 6000 people have returned. 
Some are still living in cellars, and the others in barracks or 
in temporary shacks of some sort. Not one family is living 
in a permanently built house as yet, and it is fourteen months 
since the armistice was signed. Everything is slow in France. 
The need of a work such as ours can better be imagined than 
described. 

Tergnier, in the Aisne, is important because it is a rail- 
road center. It was a railroad town with a population of 10,000 
before the war. The Germans saw to it that not one brick 
remained unturned. The devastation was complete. The 
Chemin de Fer du Nord is building 1300 houses, most of them 
temporary wooden ones in which to shelter its employes who 
will be stationed there. 

Relief ‘7 
Having entered into codperation with the Red Cross in 
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panoramic valley; saw the mountain reservoirs and the fie) 
made fat with their crystal gifts; saw Pasadena and Altad 
and Long Beach and Los Angeles, and the hills of Hollywoo¢ 
I thought the view was worth the climb and that the point 
which I stood was rightly named. 

Jesus Christ is the “Inspiration Point” of history. 
astrology led to astronomy, and alchemy to chemistry, and t 
renaissance to the Reformation, so the religion of Judea a 
the culture of Greece and the power of Rome were mount; 
paths for humanity’s feet leading to Jesus Christ. He is 
only the greatest “break” in history—he is the find and foun 
tion of a new history, glowing with heroism and glorious w' 
inspiration. 


the districts where we are working, we are able to avoid dur- 
cation in help given, and are also able to buy from it at ci 
price such goods as it may have in the store-houses of the 


districts. Because of the great demand from central Euro} 
those stocks are limited. We have had to buy in the op! 
market. 


An arrangement having been concluded between our fi. 
eign mission board at New York and the Red Cross offici 
at Washington, a considerable amount of clothing gathered 
the board of the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society will 
shipped through the Red Cross for distribution by us. 
In our relief work we have come across several interesti 
cases. Here is a typical one: ‘Through the pastor of 4 
our Baptist churches in Belgium, we found a mother and fo 
children who had lived in occupied territory in France un 
October, 1918, when, because of the German retreat, they h 
been forced to evacuate. ji 
For four days and nights they were kept in freight ca 
shunted on sidings here and there, and then were finally se; 
to Belgium. The one woolen blanket that the children h 
for themselves was stolen from them their first night aw 
from home. The husband caught a cold which develop 
into pneumonia, and he died in a German military hospital | 
Belgium a few hours after he was admitted, his wife at 1 
bedside. The children had been forced to go on, so the mo 
had the double anguish of having lost her husband and ! 
being separated from her children. She found them after fo 
days of search. 6 
For months they endured untold hardships and privatio1 
They slept on straw and had insufficient food and clothing. T? 
blankets that were covering them at night when we came wé 
borrowed from relatives. It was a joy in the name of the B 
tists of the States to provide this family with the wherewith, 
Orphans hy . 
We plan to help between 400 and 500 war orphans by gré 
ing them a monthly allowance where the income does not se 
sufficient. We are working largely through our Baptist past 
in France and Belgium. We have had a card prepared | 
which a record is kept. A child is helped irrespective of } 
mothers religious belief. Ordinarily,.a monthly grant of 
or 15 franes is made, according to the need and circumstanch 
We pass on the merits of individual cases according to inf 
mation supplied to us. 
We send the money to the French pastor, and he takes | 
in person to the various families. For instance, if the 
twenty-five orphans who have been accepted by us in the fie 
occupied by Rev. Mr. X, and ten francs per month is 
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ach child, 250 francs is sent to Rev. Mr. X and he gives to 
ho ‘mother the grant allowed to her child or children. 


istmas 


| We brought cheer to fully 1000 children at Christmas time. 
, worked in two ways: First, we made a small appropriation 
all our Baptist Sunday schools in the north and Belgium 
enable them to do a little more for their own children, and 
o to enable them to reach children who otherwise would 
re been ignored. Second, we provided for children of two 
vastated towns—Avion and Albert. The former town, which 
near Lens, was thoroughly devastated. About 3000 people 
re returned to it, including more than 300 children of school 
» The latter is in the Somme, in the old province of Picardy. 
‘was an industrial town of 8000 souls before the war, but 
, one building now remains standing. Two thousand people 
re returned, including more than 200 children of school age. 
The children of these two towns would not have had any- 
ng done for them at Christmas time had we not stepped in. 
@ mayor and the principal of the school of each town co- 
ated. The children were assembled in the barracks, which 


S the Christmas season comes round again, may it 
find in each heart a growing sense of the good will 
to men which was brought to the world on that first 
ristmas Day and which has ever since been slowly permeat- 
‘ human relationships. In it we find the basis of all mis- 
nary work. Let us go on from this Christmas with a new 
rpose to spread the joy of love throughout the world. 
You were promised a statement concerning the relation 
'woman’s work to the new denominational activities, but we 
‘st ask you to wait a month longer. Full and final con- 
fence upon these matters will take place early in January, 
1 immediately thereafter statements will be made. 
tnty of Work for Women 


Meanwhile there is plenty for all of us women to do in 
‘nection with the great program presented by Dr. Aitchison 
the General Board of Promotion at its meeting in Minneap- 
§ and enthusiastically adopted by that body after thorough 
dy. It appears in Tue Baptist of Dec. 11. Anyone who 
3 not read it should secure a copy and do so. Among other 
visions is this: Missions will publish each month state- 
mts of what is being accomplished in our various mission 
‘ds by New World Movement funds. This will be of great 
erest to everyone, and we women should make it our par- 
ular business to spread abroad this information. 

ger To Help 

| As regards other features of the plan, who more eagerly 
‘2 women can help the pastors of our churches in their at- 
aps to deepen spiritual life and to broaden the horizon of 
fon? Who can be more earnest in their efforts to make 
| Week of Prayer a vital thing? 

the proposed regional missionary conferences let us 
tie to the limit of our ability by being present, by bring- 
/ others, and by spreading abroad the information and 
Ahusiasm and spiritual power that will be generated there. 
2k of Specifics 

sie. ith reference to our own churches, let us do all that we 
ito help them reach their goals. A book of specifics has 
eer which can be used to interest those who are 


yet interested in the whole world-wide movement. You 
ecure it from your state director of promotion. Use it 
a. and generous way to give greater definiteness and 
i to the work which we are doing. 
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are called “schoolhouses,” and appropriate exercises were par- 
ticipated in, followed by the distribution of gifts and gateaux. 
They had not seen anything of the kind for five years. It was, 
for them, like a rainbow at the end of the storm. 

At Albert the mayor and the principal of the school sent 
me an invitation to attend the exercises. The invitation was 
so worded that I could not refrain from going. The mayor 
and the members of the municipal council graced the occasion 
by their presence. Mind you, the exercises were not held in 
a sumptuous hall, but in a low wooden barrack. A boy read an 
address to their American “benefactor,” one of the teachers 
presented the guest with a copy of the history of the town of 
Albert, of which he is the author, and at the distribution of 
games and books and gateaux, the 220 boys and girls had the 
time of their lives. The American flag was beside the French 
national emblem—the only place in France that I have seen it 
except at the American embassy in Paris. It looked good, and 
it evoked thoughts of the homeland. Shouts of “Vive la France” 
and “Vive ’ Amerique” were exchanged. If it was a big day 
for the children, it was also a big one for the visitor and one 
that he will remember for a long time. 


Greeting to Baptist Women 


By MRs. JOHN NUVEEN AND MRS. ANDREW MACLEISH 


The Suffering Children of Europe 


Can you not see to it that the children of your Sunday 
school make a generous gift to the needy, suffering children 
of Europe? If you have made other plans for the offering 
on Christmas Sunday, can you not help to see that this is done 
later? As we look at our rosy, healthy children, let us remem- 
ber the poor little sufferers in famine-stricken Europe—some 
of them five and six years old and not yet able to walk, their 
poor little limbs warped and misshapen with rickets because 
they could not have the food necessary to growth. Surely 
our children would rejoice to make some sacrifices for them 
and to help extend the Christ Child’s “good will to men,” out 
of which alone can come peace on earth. 

N. B.: In the former letter, through an error in the copy, 
$60,000,000 was given as the sum which was used as the 
basis of distribution to denominational agencies this year. 
The sum should have read $50,000,000. 


Foreign Mission Society Buys Shoes 


T the meeting of the board of managers of the Foreign 

Mission Society, held in New York, December 14, in- 
structions were issued to the shipping department to purchase 
2000 pairs of shoes from a well known shoe manufacturer in 
Beverly, Mass. These are to be shipped to Poland where they 
will be distributed to help relieve the suffering and distress 
among the thousands of children. This is a part of the relief 
work under the auspices of the society, for which funds are 
now being solicited. A substantial part of the order for the 
shoes is made possible by the contribution from the First 
Church of Beverly. The shipment of shoes will be sent to 
Rev. K. W. Strzelec, who sailed from New York on Noy. 23 
and who is now in Lodz, Poland, administering this relief work 
for the society. 

At the same meeting of the board $25,000 was appropri- 
ated for relief work in Europe, making the second appropriation 
of this amount to be authorized within the past two months. 

The finance committee of the convention has approved 
the addition of $166,000 to the budget of the society for this 
year, this amount to be appropriated for relief in Europe. 
Accordingly, all contributions designated for European relief 
will be so applied and they will be credited on the one hun- 
dred million dollar allotment to the church or individual mak- 
ing the contribution. 
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Letters 


By JANE BENNETT 
Dec. 1, 1920. 
Bye Soe Mother: 


If this letter is more or less disjointed, 
please be lenient. At the end of a day 
such as I have just passed, even a simple 
task like letter-writing is an arduous 
one. I am glad that you are not the 
sort of a mother who must be “spared” 
things; perhaps I would be a more suc- 
cessful daughter if I didn’t weep and 
wail on your shoulder when things go 
wrong. I believe that a model child is 
supposed to keep her troubles to herself 
and always wear a smiling face. But 
what’s the use? You’d discover my woes 
if I didn’t tell them to you. So I might 
just as well enjoy the luxury of vieiting 
unreservedly with you. 

From that preamble you might think 
that the sign over our store is, “Aban- 
don hope, all ye who enter here.” It 
might have been, so far as I was con- 
cerned, yesterday; I never felt so lonely 
in my life as when I found myself, with 
dozens of other applicants, waiting for 
the employment manager to see me. All 
the time I was filing out my application 
blank (I had to go through all the forms 
even though I had already been accepted 
by mail), the picture of my schoolroom 
at home kept dancing before my eyes, 
and I would have given a week’s salary 
to be back at my desk calling on stupid 
Sally Howe for the table of nines. The 
interviewer who took my application was 
very pleasant. She wanted to know 
about the trouble with my eyes and just 
how much close work I could do. Before 
I realized it, I began to tell her what a 
terrible disappointment it was to have 
to give up teaching, how I hated to 
leave you and come to the city alone, and 
how difficult it was to find a position that 
did not require much eye-work. We had 
quite a long talk, and the up-shot of it 
all was that I was assigned to the dress 
department in the basement. I shall not 
have to do any matching of colors there, 
and selling dresses is less of an eye- 
strain than almost anything else would be. 

So tomorrow I am to go “on the floor,” 
as the girls say. I have been in the edu- 
cational department all day, learning to 
Make out sales checks. As a result, T 
have a splitting headache, but I shall 
have no more close work after this. 

Goodness! It’s ten o’clock already, and 
lights are out in fifteen minutes. I’m 
loving you and missing you every 


moment. JANE. 
s s s 


Dec. 5, 1920. 
Mother Dear: 
Yesterday I was too tired to write 
even to you. One of the girls whose 


The Chimney Corner 


room is next to mine in the W. C. A. 
club brought my supper up to me, and 
I crawled right into bed. You see, I ar- 
rived just in time for the Chrismas rush. 
The store is jammed, and we work like 


The Great Guest Comes 


Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. 
—Matthew 25:40. 


HILE the cobbler 
there passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving 
rain; 
He called him in from the stony 
street 
And gave him shoes for his bruised 
feet. 
The beggar went, and there came a 
crone, 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow 
sown; 
A bundle of fagots bowed her back, 
And she was spent with the wrench 


mused 


and rack. 

He gave her his loaf and steadied 
her load 

As she took her way on the weary 
road. 


Then to his door came a little child, 

Lost and afraid in the world so 
wild— 

In the big, dark world. 
it up, 

He gave it milk in the waiting cup 


Catching 


And led it home to its mother’s 
arms, 

Out of the reach of the world’s 
alarms. 


The day went down in the crimson 
west, 

And with it the hope of the blessed 
Guest; 

And Conrad sighed as the world 
turned gray: 

“Why is it, Lord, that your feet 


delay? 

Did you forget that this was the 
day?” 

Then, soft in the silence, a voice 
he heard: 

“Lift up your heart, for | kept my 
word; 

Three times I came to your friendly 
door; 


Three times my shadow was on 
your floor; 

| was the beggar with bruised feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

! was the child on the homeless 
street.” 


—Edwin Markham. 
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nailers. No one is buying many cloth 
now—they’re all waiting for the Janua, 
sales. But lots of people who are doii 
their Christmas shopping stop in 9) 
department to see what we have and | 
try on dresses. Honestly, the brass | 
woman-kind is simply astounding. 
tried twelve dresses on one person th 
morning—think of it, twelve/—and th 
she decided that she would “wait uni 
after Christmas when the prices a 
lower.” 
The girls in the department are ye 
pleasant, and most of them try to he 
me whenever possible. But they look 
me more or less askance when I t 
them that I was a schoolteacher. I d 
cided that, after all, it was none of the 
affair that I had to stop on account | 
my eyes. So when the more curio) 
wanted to know why I left, I told the 
because all the scholars developed sma) 
pox and died. I guess they think I’m) 
bit crazy; but I’m too homesick to cal! 
JANE, 
s s * 
Dec. 12, 1920. 
Dear Mother: 


I feel guilty not to have written ti 
a whole week. But if I had, it wou 
have been a wail that I should t 
ashamed to send. It is impossible 
describe the bedlam that exists in th 
toy department. I was transferred the 
today. All the mechanical toys are g 
ing at once: electric engines, walkir 
dolis, miniature pianos, horns, drums 
everything must be tested before it © 
purchased. Hundreds of children swar, 
through the aisles, handling all they se 
I guess I am getting to be a reguli 
crab! Certainly my letters sound 8 
But talking it all over with you mak: 
me feel better, although at night I drea 
of the shrill voices of children, of di 
ordered stock, and of my own achil 
feet. 

Tell me what you and brother a 
planning to do on Christmas. I su 
pose the children have the schoolhou 
all decorated. How do they like the 
new teacher? Give them all my love al 
ask them to write to me, even thoug 
the doctor limits my own letter writin, 

Heaps of love, | 
JANE. | 


Dec. 19, 1920. 
Darling Mother: i 
It was with fear and trembling Fa 
went to church this morning. The buil 
ing seemed awfully formidable and larg 
and I felt suddenly shy and awkwari 
But, mother, it was wonderful! I 
afraid I didn’t hear much of the sermo 
I was so excited over the cordiality 
the reception which I received. It ‘ 
a tremendous big church, and sever! 
people stood near the entrance to we 


ecember 25, 1920 


e strangers. One of them was a girl 
out my own age, and she asked me 
wouldn’t sit with her. 

They have Sunday school first at the 
coln Street Church, and Miss Hender- 
yn, the girl I just mentioned, took me 
ito her class and introduced me to 
ryone. For the first time since I came 
» Chicago I felt at home. Everyone 
as perfectly lovely and urged me to 
yme again. They wanted to know about 
y “job,” and some of them promised 
» meet me downtown for lunch. If I 
in just last another week at the store 


| 
\ believe I am going to like this city! 
Devotedly, 


JANE. 
s s * 

Dec. 20, 1920. 
‘other Dear: 
Your letters do me more good than all 
ye doctors and osteopaths in the world. 
very time I find a familiar gray en- 
alope waiting for me when I come home 
‘om work, I fairly grab for it, and half 
' “that tired feeling’ slips away. 
I have the most wonderful news! I 
m invited out for Christmas Day. It 
s lucky I got my self-pitying done early, 
wr I shall have no use for it on Christ- 
jas at all. Clara Henderson—the girl 
“hom I met in church, you know—came 
own-town for lunch today. Just as we 
ere getting into the elevator we met 
‘er mother, so she joined us. She re- 
ainds me a little of you, and I liked 
‘er at once. I guess I looked pretty 
.red, for it has been a ghastly day at the 
tore. “All the world and then some” 
‘as been in to shop, and I have run 
ogines and wound up dolls until I am 
izzy. Well, to get back to my story. 
(rs. Henderson wanted to know all 
bout my work here, and about my home, 
od how I liked Chicago. Then, to my 
‘arprise, she asked me in the loveliest 
vay to join their family on Christmas 
vay. She did it in such a way that I 
jidn’t feel at all as if she were sorry 
wa “poor working girl” and wanted 
» do the “Lady Bountiful” act. 
{Only five more days and this mad 
ramble will be over. With something 
» look forward to I guess I can stick 
‘ out. 
Love to you and Fred, 

JANE. 

2 s s 
Dec. 25, 1920. 

ferry Christmas, Mother Dear: 
‘It is almost time for me to start for 
te Hendersons’; but I must send just 
ais line to you first. 
Last night the store was open until 
ery late, and it was midnight before 
\ got to bed. I was too exhausted to 
‘rite you then. Some day I am going 
» start a book on the experiences of a 
alesgirl during Christmas week. It 
a be a work in at least ten volumes, I 


‘lieve. Last evening is just a confused 
aemory of crowds of impatient, belated 
hoppers, worn-out girls, foul air, and 
eaped-up toys. 

But it is over now, and Monday I can 
gin to find out how interesting the 
fork in a. department store can be in 
rmal times. Even in the rush of the 
fast weeks it has not been altogether 


unbearable, although it often seemed so. 
I am afraid I wrote pretty “whiney” let- 
ters to you. 

I shall not even try to express all the 
love for you that is in my heart today; 
you know without my telling you. Write 
me all about your Christmas—just 
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what you did every moment of the day. 
I must hurry now, or I’ll be late. Just 


’ think—Christmas in a real home instead 


of in this deserted club, as I had feared! 
Merry Christmas, mother dear, and all 
my love! 

JANE. 


The Young Reserves 


Toni’s Christmas 


By Mrs. W. J. Hays 


66 OW, Teddie, be a good boy—there’s 

a darling; and, little Clover, don’t 
tease Daisy. Please let mother go away 
to church and know that you are all 
sweet and lovely and clean as new little 
pennies tonight.” 

Splash went one little body into the 
bath-tub, and splash went another, and 
again a third; and then, like so many 
roses after a shower, out they came, drip- 
ping and screaming with glee. The little 
mother was kept busy enough, for it was 
Christmas Eve, and the carols and an- 
thems were to be rehearsed for the last 
time, and Mrs. Morton’s clear soprano 
voice could not be spared. Indeed, her 
voice was all that kept Teddie and Clover 
and Daisy in their neat little box of a 
house, for their father, a brave fireman, 
had been killed more than two years be- 
fore in a fearful fire, and since then 
their mother had striven hard to main- 
tain her little family by sewing and sing- 
ing and doing whatever work her slender 
hands could accomplish. 

“Be dood, Teddie,”’ repeated Daisy after 
her mother, as she shook out her little 
wet curls at him, and Clover solemnly 
raised his finger at his brother with the 
warning: 

“Remember, -Santa Claus comes to- 
night.” 

“Yes, and the stockings must be hung 
up,” said Ted, who forthwith proceeded 
to attend to that important duty. 

“Now, children, you must jump into 
your beds and let me tuck you in; it is 
time for me to go.” 

Very quickly the little rosy faces were 
nestling in their pillows, and Mrs. Mor- 
ton, hastily putting on her wraps, left 
them to their slumbers, sure that the kind 
neighbor would not fail in her oft-re- 
peated promise to “keep an eye on the 
windows.” 

As she entered the church, her mind 
filled with her duties and her heart ten- 
der with thoughts of her children, she 
thought she saw a dusky little object 
crouching in the angle made by the 
church towers; but she was already late 
and had no time to linger. Never had 
the carols and anthems seemed so sweet 
to her, and her voice rose clear and pure 
as a bird’s The rehearsal was long, for 
of all days Christmas demands good 
music. Mrs. Morton’s singing seemed to 
have inspired the whole choir. Rarely 
was the organist so satisfied with their 
work; and when in the last number her 
voice soared as if it were winged to the 


very gate of heaven, there was a hush 
upon all while she sang: 


“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold: 
‘Peace on the earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious king!’ 
The world in solemn stillness lay 

To hear the angels sing.” 


With a “Merry Christmas” the choir 
separated, and Mrs. Morton, now con- 
scious of weariness. from her hard day’s 
work and the evening’s efforts, was the 
first to leave the choir loft, for she had 
yet to put the finishing touches on the 
tiny Christmas tree which she had been 
trimming for the children. As_ she 
hastened toward the door she tripped 
over something which appeared to be a 
big bundle, but which proved to be a 
sleeping child. 

Yes, a child, and a little one—a boy of 
not more than seven years, with elfish 
brown locks and eyelashes which swept 
the olive tint of his cheek. He was all 
curled up in a heap, in clothes which a 
man might have worn, with one arm 
under his head for a pillow and the other 
tightly grasping a violin. 

Far had he wandered in the cold win- 
try air, until attracted by the light and 
warmth of the great church, he had 
stolen in for shelter, and then, as his 
little ears had drunk in the melody of 
the rehearsing choir and the warmth had 
comforted him, he had fallen fast asleep. 
He was dreaming now of the warm, 
sunny land of his birth: olive trees and 
orchards, purple clusters of the vineyards, 
donkeys laden with oranges, and the blue 
sky of Naples floating over the blue bay. 
Then, in his dream, an angel came float- 
ing down out of the pure ether, wafting 
sweet perfumes on its white wings, and 
singing—O! what heavenly strains!—till 
his little soul was filled with joy; for 
the angel seemed to be his mother who 
had died, and to her sweet voice he 
answered, softly, “Madre mia!” 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Morton. “It 
seems a pity to waken him, but we must 
do it; he cannot stay here all night.” 

The old organist touched him, but his 
sleep was too sound for a touch to arouse 
him, and Mrs. Morton lifted his head 
again and again and stroked his little 
brown hand before, with amazed and 
widely fearful looks, he answered them. 

“Who are you, child, and what are you 
doing here?” asked the organist. 

“I’m Toni,” was the answer, and he 
began to cry. “O, please let me go; the 
padrone will kill me.” 


(Continued on page 1631) 
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THE BAPTISj 


HE first point this text suggests to 
the mind of the reader is that 
society is not at all organized upon the 
rule of Christianity here stated. Not 
only so, but it appears to be the convic- 
tion of many that the principles of the 
Christian faith are not suited’ to the 
government of mankind. 

Washington Gladden has spoken on this 
wise:. “Very few people, even in the 
Christian church, have any idea that 
Jesus Christ knows how to organize so- 
ciety. They think that he knows how 
to get men out of this world to heaven, 
put they are sure he knows very little 
about managing things here.” 

1. Pointing to the primitive method 
of human justice to the world’s justifica- 
tion of war, to the immeasurable suffer- 
ings occasioned by the pursuit of self- 
advantage in business, to contempt for 
and exploitation of the ignorant, the 
poor, the weak, W. J. Dawson says that 
even the wretched failure of this method 
to heal woe and produce human happi- 
ness has hardly yet made the world think 
that Jesus’ way is the practicable and 
joy-producing method of ordering society. 

In its view of what constitutes sin, the 
world shows that it is unacquainted with 
the standards and judgments of Christ 
Jesus. It is the outbreaking wickedness, 
the passionate sin, which shocks us. Let 
men give way to theft, adultery, coward- 
ice, murder, and not only will society 
refuse to forgive them, but if they ever 
win any measure of confidence, esteem 
and reinstatement thereafter, it will only 
be after the infliction of humiliating 
punishment and after a long period of 
bitter ostracism. But who professes to 
be shocked at the iniquities bred by tem- 
per, malice, greed, craft, unkindness, 
hard-heartedness? Not only are these 
sins not punished, but, on the contrary. 
they are sheltered, excused and condoned 
as necessary practices if one is to take 
care of himself and get on in the world. 
I am not guilty of making a general] and 
unqualified statement regarding the con- 
dition of modern society in declaring that 
it is but slightly flavored with the spirit 
of Jesus Christ this twenty-fifth day of 
December, 1920. Dare anyone affirm that 
the law of society, as Jesus expounded it, 
has ever yet been put in operation, 
broadly and thoroughly, in the world or 
in any nation of the world? 

Again let us hear what Dr. Gladden 
has to say: “Christ’s kingdom is here, 
indeed; and year by year it comes with 
increasing power; but the kingdoms cf 
this world are as yet only touched and 
modified by its influence; they are not 
yet subdued to its gentle and benignant 
sway.” 

“Not looking each of you to his own 
things, but éach of you also to the things 
of others.” 


The Spirit of Christ in Modern 
Society 
By F. E, R. MILLER 


“Not looking each of you to his own 
things, but each of you also to the 
things of others.’—Philippians 2:4. 


2. The world trusts not this, but the 
inversion of this rule. We elect unquaii- 
fied men to public office and expect them 
to do fairly well in the discharge of their 
public duties, because, desirous of further 
trust, another election and public ap- 
proval, they will look out’for their own 
interests by attending to some extent to 
the interests of the people. 

Young men are employed and placed 
in positions of great responsibility in 
banking houses and trust companies, 
where they must handle vast sums of 
money, at ridiculously meager salaries— 
$75, $100 and $150 a month—in the ex- 
pectation that their sense of self-interest 
will urge them to be honest and to pro- 
mote the interests of their employers. 

All trade agreements, all gentlemen’s 
arrangements and all fraternities are in- 
stituted on this basis—the persuasion 
that self-interest will hold men together 
and produce equally good results for 
all. 

But how vain and futile experience 


The Christmas Star 
By Everett EARLE STANARD 


HE wise men came to Jesus— 
And since that happy day 
Mankind has followed the bright 

star 
To walk in wisdom’s way. 


The bright star still is shining, 
And they alone are wise 

Who seek the little lowly Babe 
That in the manger lies. 


They come from the ends of all the 
earth, 
Wise pilgrims from afar, 
And these are they that come at 
last 
To where the blessed are. 
For all who come to Jesus 
As little children come 
Shall live when the wisdom of all 
time 
Is a silence hushed and dumb. 


The wise men came to Jesus— 
The star is shining still, 

And evermore the voice is heard, 
“Come, whosoever will.’’ 


shows such trust to be! Place the re 
ward high enough, and thousands og} 
politicians, business partners and indus 
trial associates will forsake every interesi 
but their own. The daily press teem: 
with the stories of men in every occupa 
tion and of all degrees of intelligence 
who have proved recreant and untrust 
worthy to every interest but their own 

Let this worldly principle have undis 
puted sway in human society, let there 
be no hindrance from the principles ané 
convictions of Christianity, and it wil! 
ptoduce woe and desolation more dreary 
and awful than Nineveh and Egypt and 
Judea. | 

“Not looking each of you to his own 
things, but each of you also to the things 
of others.” 

3. We have only to see this rule of 
self-interest exemplified in an individual 
to despise and condemn it. Its conceit is 
as repulsive as the evidence of a loath 
some disease. It was the plea of self. 
interest advanced by Cain for the murder 
of his brother which forever branded the 
question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
with infamy. It is the answer of Nabal 
to the young men who asked him to help 
David in his necessity: “Shall I then 
take my bread, and my water, and my 
flesh that I have killed for my shearers, 
and give it unto men of whom I know 
not whence they are?” In brief, it is the 
statement that “It is no concern of min 
that men and women starve,” that marks 
one as a monster among his fellows. The 
egotism and selfishness of James and 
John in requesting that the Master 
should grant them to sit one on the right 
and the other on the left in the kingdom 
are typical of all those ecclesiastica) 
tyrannies which have choked certain 
epochs of human history with tears and 
blood. 

Why, then, should we long tolerate and 
retain as a rule of society that which w 
abominate as a characteristic of the indi: 
vidual? Why should we countenance and 
foster the greed of one class appeali 
with deception to the greed of another? 
Why should we expect the custom and 
instinct of self-interest to solve our in: 


‘dustrial warfare when it has helped 


solve nothing else? a 

On the contrary, as we review the 
records of the race for 2000 years, does 
it not appear that society has reached 
its highest condition of virtue precisel 
in those periods when the gentle idea 
and the self-sacrificing spirit of Jesu 


| 


have had the most influence over pe) 
rist, 


thought and action? The law of Ch 
which as yet, however, has had no so 
of a fair trial, is not the rule of self 
interest. . 

“Not looking each of you to his own 
things, but each of you also to’ the things 
of others.” } | 


(Continued on page 1620) a 
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|THE BIBLE VERSUS EVOLUTION 


| A large number of people now believe 
in the evolutionary philosophy, and 
ymong these are the majority of our edu- 
national leaders. Our schools for the most 
yart are committed to the teaching of 
yyolution. They assume that it is true. 
But has there not been undue haste in 
\dopting a theory and building upon it 
ss a foundation when it has never been 
»roven and is therefore only a hypoth- 
ysis? While evolution appeals to many 
ninds and seems plausible, yet it is only 
i, theory, a hypothesis. It has never been 
ystablished as really true. The leading 
‘xponents of evolution disagree among 
phemselves, and their theories are con- 
inually being revised. Now, this being 
0, why should we be in haste to read- 
just our theology and interpretations of 
jeripture in order to fit the theories of 
olution? If we knew that evolution 
yas true, then we should be compelled 
0 do so. But until evolution is estab- 
jished as true, beyond controversy, we 
jhould be slow to revise our doctrines 
‘nd interpretations just to harmonize 
vith mere theories. 

/ If I have a right understanding of the 
jituation, it is not true that all leading 
vhinkers and scientists are evolutionists. 
(there are many men of the highest edu- 
ational attainments and culture who 
fepudiate the evolutionary philosophy. 
Some of the greatest preachers, including 
Or. J. H. Jowett, are not evolutionists. 
| We do not undervalue science, but 
cience (classified facts) is one thing 
‘nd the unproven theories of science are 
juite another thing. We should be open- 
ginded toward all truth, and we have 
40 reason to fear the discovery of any 
ew facts, but we may properly object 
0 the unwarranted conclusions that cer- 
‘ain men draw from these facts. After 
jeading “The Ascent of Man,” by Prof. 
Xrummond, I said to myself: “This 
00k is a fine piece of fiction. It is purely 
) work of the imagination, and the same 
hing may be said of other similar 
works.” Now, in our schools, especially 
(ur denominational colleges and semi- 
\aries, while we should expect that the 
\xact truth be taught, we should protest 
\gainst the teaching of fiction as the 
Truth, 

‘To my mind, the teaching of evolution 
‘onflicts with the Bible and discredits its 
luthority. In case that we accept evo- 
ution as true, even theistic evolution, we 
hall eventually have to discard the vital 
‘octrines of Christianity. We are en- 
‘bled to see just where the logic of evo- 
ution will carry us in the recent utter- 
mce of Canon E. W. Barns of Westmin- 
ter Abbey, who rejects the “fall of man” 
S$ unscientific and therefore not true. 
Mf course, there is no place for the doc- 
Tine of the “fall” in evolution, as it is 
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HE editors of THE BAPTIST are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 


this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EnpITors. 


inconsistent with the theory. And so it 
is also with regeneration and other vital 
theological doctrines. If we follow where- 
ever the logic of evolution leads us, we 
shall eventually have to scrap our entire 
orthodox system of doctrines. 

Why should we be in haste to assume 
as true what has never been proven 
true? Why should we not assume, rather 
in the absence of contrary proof, that the 
record in Genesis of creation and the fall 
is true and a real historical fact? In- 
deed, we do not have to assume it, be- 
cause there are many reasons why we 
should accept the record as true. 

Furthermore, about the same thing 
may be said as to the extreme views of 
the so-called higher criticism. I have re- 
cently read the work of George Adam 
Smith on Isaiah, and while there is much 
that I like in the exposition, I cannot ac- 
cept his conclusions. I do not see any 
valid reason why we should cut the book 
of Isaiah into fragments, regarding these 
fragments as the literary product of dif- 
ferent men living in different ages. Even 
the arguments in support of the twofold 
authorship of Isaiah are not conclusive 
to my mind. About the same thing may 
be said relative to the critical theories as 
to other books of the Old Testament. 

Now, I am aware that these new views 
are popular, and that anyone who opposes 
them is branded by certain ones as 
ignorant and simple-minded. Even such 
aman as W. J. Bryan is ridiculed by 
some people on account of his old- 
fashioned views. He recently gave in 
our city an address on religious subjects 
which produced a profound impression 
on many minds, Yet I heard two college 
professors speaking contemptuously of his 
old ideas, and one said that Mr. Bryan 
had not done any thinking for twenty- 
five years. But that sort of talk is not 
argument. : 

Someone protests against the literal in- 
terpretation of the Bible. We may say 
that parts of the Bible are to be literally 
understood and certain other portions are 
not. Like all other good literature, the 
Bible contains figures of speech such as 
metaphors, similes, etc. Of course we all 
understand that these are not to be taken 
in a literal sense, for to do so is to make 
the meaning absurd; yet they have a 
meaning, and from the context it is easy 
to understand what itis. But any direct 
statement of Scripture that is free from 
figurative language is always to be under- 
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stood in a literal sense according to the 
meaning of the words in the light of 
context. If we will read the Bible by this 
rule it will save us much confusion. 

As the Bible is the source, and the 
only source, of information and instruc- 
tion in matters of faith and religion, we 
are dependent upon it for our Christian 
doctrines. Our doctrines stand or fall 
with it, and so we should be jealous and 
suspicious of any teaching and theories 
which tend to discredit the Bible as the 
very Word of God and overthrow its 
authority as an inspired book. 

Ripon, Wis. H. W. Ctovuen. 


REDEMPTION BEFORE CREATION 


Many articles in the Open Forum I 
have read with much interest. It is a 
great place for the sifting of the wheat. 
The truth makes free the one who will 
receive it, because it is God’s truth. God's 
word is truth and cannot be turned 
aside; it endures co-equal with himself. 
In Chicago in 1870, and again two or 
three years later in Peru, Ind., it was 
the privilege of the writer to hear the 
once-celebrated scholar and theologian, 
Dr. Ebenezer Dodge, deliver a course of 
lectures on systematic theology. He laid 
great stress on the thought of “redemp- 
tion before creation,” arguing that in 
the plan of the ages the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation, that the creation 
of the world and man upon it was nct 
upon a legal basis but upon a redemptive- 
legal basis. Strict legality knows no 
mercy, no substitution. He that sinneth 
must die, and legalism cannot allow an- 
other to take his place. Then, clearly, 
if the Son of God came to save sinners, 
the plan of God in salvation was founded 
before creation. Take Jesus’ own words 
and this theory is well established. 

Long Beach, Cal. F. E. Pierce. 


THE RETIRING FUND AS SEEN BY A 
LAYMAN 


Few have known more ministers inti- 
mately than I have. Some think the call 
of God is the loudest where the pay is 
largest. Others hear ‘the “still, small 
voice.” Even though thé first be the rule 
for the majority, I thank God for the 
minority. . 

It seems to me that to grade pensions 
by average salaries is a bid for the 
minority to join the majority. Do not 
think me‘hard on the ministry. Is there 
any other calling where men stick to a 
job when offered more elsewhere? 

In THE Baptist for Nov. 27, C. §. 
Knight says that “No minister should be 
refused help because he has a little 
money.” I would simply put a not after 
the has. We do not want to offer a 
bid for lack of preparation. But of two 
thoroughly prepared ministers, the one 
who stays by a needy field should not be 
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discriminated against. “To him that 
hath shall be given” is good economics, 
but may be bad Christianity. It is the 
principle underlying government and 
Carnegie pensions, but it ill becomes a 
great denomination. 
Ames, Iowa. 


REFUSES TO QUARREL ABOUT 
OPINIONS 


Herewith is a quotation from John 
Wesley that I would like to see printed 
in the Open Forum as John Wesley’s 
contribution to present theological con- 
troversy. Would we go far astray, 
whether liberal or conservative, were we 
to follow this evangelical Christian of 
historic repute? He but carries us back 
to the indisputable fundamentals of the 
fruits of the Spirit and the thirteenth 
chapter of I Corinthians: 


“T will not. quarrel with you about 
opinions. Only see that your heart is 
right toward God; that you know and 
love the Lord Jesus Christ; that you 
love your neighbor, and walk as your 
Master walked, and I desire no more. I 
am sick of opinions; I am weary to hear 
them. Give me a solid, substantial re- 
ligion; give me a humble, gentle lover 
of God and man, a man full of mercy 
and good fruits, a man laying himself 
out in the work of faith, the patience of 
hope, the labor of love. Let my soul be 
with these Christians, wheresoever they 
are and whatever opinions they are of. 
Whosoever thus doeth the will of my 
Father in heaven, the same is my brother 
and sister.” 


Changning, China. 


T. M. BLAKSLEE. 


E. S. BURKET. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE 


I have been a reader of THE BAPTIST 
for some time and look forward to its 
coming every week with much interest; 
but there is one subject which I have 
noticed has been presented to your 
readers in a very one-sided way. I should 
like to say something on the other side. 
I refer to the articles by “a preacher’s 
wife.” 

In a recent editorial in THk BAPTIST 
there is an inquiry as to why the supply 
of ministers is decreasing. I realize that 
this is true, that our young men are not 
taking up the work of the ministry as 
they should, but it seems to me it is 
rather discouraging for the young men 
when they read such articles as have been 
printed in your paper about the life of 
a minister’s wife. I know that a young 
man wants generally to choose a voca- 
tion in life which will not cause his com- 
panion to work hard, and also one where 
she will have good social standing; 
and he certainly would not choose the 
ministry if he believes his wife will be 
treated and abused as has been repre- 
sented. 

I believe that a minister should have 
a wife, and that she should be a conse- 
erated Christian to help him over the 
rough places of life. The minister’s wife 
has the advantage over all others in do- 
ing good in the town or community in 
which she lives, because she is the ideal 
of so many and she has the opportunity 
of raising the standard of right living 
among her people. The minister’s wife, 
in the smaller places at least, is looked 


upon as an example of what is pure and 
good, and it seems to me that she should 
consider her calling of God. She surely 
has a great work to do. I am a minis- 
ter’s daughter, and I am thankful to say 
that I know from experience that the 
life of a minister’s wife is not always 
hard knocks, and that there is lots of 
sunshine there too. I know my dear 
mother did not consider her task a 
worthless one. 

A MINISTER’S 

Winlock, Wash. 


The Spirit of Christ in Modern 
Society 
(Continued from page 1618) 
II. 


Now, what is the law of Christ? {fs 
it something we can understand and 
realize? Shall we find it easy to per- 
form? 

We are already familiar with the state- 
ment of the law: “Do unto others as you 
would they should do to you.” ‘Love 
your neighbor as yourself.” “So ought 
husbands to love their wives as their 
own bodies.” “Look not every man to 
his own interests, but every man also to 
the interests of others.” 

In brief, no one solves a problem in 
a Christian manner who regards only its 
effect upon himself. No one makes a 
Christian bargain who does not think of 
its value to the other party. No one con- 
tracts a Christian marriage who loves 
himself, his own ease and comfort, more 
than his wife. No one is displaying the 
Christian temper who treats others in 4 
way that he, himself, would hate to be 
treated. 

It must be remembered that sensitive 
souls have tried to apply this rule by 
separating from the world and organiz- 
ing a society devoted to this idea. Scores 
of religious communities of all sorts— 
monkish, communistic, Utopian — have 
arisen, flourished and passed away. In 
these groups fraternalism has been 
pushed to every ideal and practical ex- 
treme. 

It has often seemed to those who have 
grown sick and weary of the world that 
the church might be made an ideal 
brotherhood, a practice ground for the 
cultivation of the finer virtues of life. 
Why should not a choice group retire be- 
hind the creeds and the discipline of the 
church and live there as it appears im- 
possible to do elsewhere? 

Strange to say, such an arrangement 
as this has never worked out satisfac- 
torily. Dissension and strife have arisen 
within the group. Selfishness and vain- 
glory have flourished in the hearts of the 
chosen. Deception, fraud and bad faith 
have signalized the practices of brethren. 

Bishop Williams has explained this 
failure by saying that there has been too 
much Judaism in the church—a religion 
of holiness rather than of love; a religion 
content to save itself by separation and 
isolation from a wicked world, but not 
willing to save the world. 

Retirement and separation from the 
world is an inversion of Jesus’ order of 
procedure. That is the cause of failures. 
Someone has said that the business of 
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the church is not to draw men a 
women out of the world into its me 
bership, but to precipitate itself into t) 
life of the world. To quote: “On t) 
one hand we have the repulsive picture. 
a few selfish saints, content with the 
own respectability and assurance of si 
vation, in the midst of a corrupt a1 
dying society, and a little selfish chur( 
whose main business is to furnish the 
few selfish saints with their means 
grace and their spiritual privileges ar 
luxuries, being perfectly satisfied to ¢ 
that and let the world be lost; while ¢ 
the other hand stands the image of 
great body throbbing with social ar 
missionary impulses, crying: ‘Let us é 
and carry the light of Christ into th 
darkness of the world, the love of Chri) 
into its hatred, the cleansing of Chri. 
into its sin; let us beat back all selfis) 
ness and greed and cruelty; let us loo 
not each to his own, but each to the q 
terests of others.’ ” 

Easy? The task confronting Chri 
tians to represent Christ clearly an 
faithfully to each succeeding gener 
tion is always hard and heart-breakin 
It deals with, humbles and controls tt 
interior motives. Someone has _ §a: 
that “the majority of Christians muc 
more frequently think of Christ as 
Saviour outside of them than as 
Saviour who dwells within.” 

Alas, that so many of us need to t 
taught this lesson by the experience ( 
grief! Instead of yielding to the promp 
ings of love, we are driven by regret a 
sorrow to bestow a tardy kindness an 
considerateness. 

During the years succeeding the grec 
war in Europe, we have been witnessin 
and participating in a great strife ¢ 
tongues about the fundamentals of Chri’ 
tian faith and teaching. To what poir 
has the discussion brought us? Have w 
learned to exhibit more or less of th 
spirit of Christ? Some brethren mus 
confess that they have manifested t 
spirit of the world in bitterness, in wl 
fairness, and in a want of toleration an 
consideration for the honest views eac 
of the other. No one group has been e! 
tirely guilty or entirely innocent. 
this Christmas season it is time for u 
as Christians to take stock of what ou 
fighting spirit has really produced. | 
there is more disturbance and less peac 
in our souls, we may be sure that 
greater heresy than any heresy of fait 
or doctrine is that of spirit. 

The kingdom will come to you and t 
me and to the world when we look, n¢ 
each to his own, but each to the thing 
of others. This is the message of Bethlr 
hem, of Calvary, of the resurrection, ¢ 
the spirit of Pentecost, of the immediat 
truth in our heart of hearts. May th 
prayer of a great Christian, now in th) 
glory land, be increasingly offered an . 
answered: 


“O holy child of Bethlehem! - | 
Descend to us, we pray; | 

Cast out our sin and enter in; 
Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O, come to us, abide with us, 
O, Lord Emmanuel!” 


| 85.1920 * 


nternational Uniform Lesson 


for January 9 
| JESUS TEACHES FORGIVENESS 


Golden Text: Matt. 6:14 


| Matt. 18:21-35. 
| A. EARL 


By JoHN 


the Lesson Text 

‘The picture in the parable is oriental 
4d belongs to an age when civil free- 
ym and popular rights were unknown. 
4sus did not intend to compare the 
savenly Father with an oriental despot. 
e used the only picture which his 
sarers could understand and spoke to 
‘em in the only language with which 
ey were familiar. Desiring to justify 
e reasonableness of his statement that 
rgiveness is unlimited, he paints the 
cture of the creditor forgiving the 
‘btor all, and the debtor in turn becom- 
'g a creditor and forcing payment on 
in of punishment. No man but the 
an who has never sinned can afford to 
erish an unforgiving spirit. 

ae Lesson Taught 

The two things which stand out in 
is lesson may be emphasized by the 
nsideration of legal forgiveness and 
7e forgiveness. 


‘gal Forgiveness 
It is a strange tendency to which hu- 
in nature is subject in demanding rules 
action and regulations of condut:t. 
ns are many things in individual con- 
ct and in the government of society 
lich can be regulated only by rule; but 
se are never the vital and funda- 
ental things of life. Eating and drink- 
z, buying and selling, building and 
iting, and a thousand other things can 
d must be governed by rule. In fact, 
2 laws of Moses were largely minute 
3ulations for the government of a peo- 
» in an early stage of their develop- 
mt. These laws later became fixcd, 
'd, in the minds of the teachers of the 
»ple, eternal in their application. The 
thodox Jews of the twentieth century 
2 still faithful to the Mosaic code. 
Peter was the creature of his environ- 
mt, and as a reasonably good Israelite 
| wanted to know the rule of Jesus for 
giveness. He had been taught by the 
lobis in the synagogue school that to 
‘give an erring man four times was the 
ait of mercy; but, wishing to be gen- 
dus, he added three to the four and 
d, “Lord, how oft shall my brother 
! against me, and I forgive him? Until 
ren times?” Do not blame Peter too 
Stily or too severely. He was a human 
mg and a Hebrew. In addition to his 
man tendency to be governed by fixed 
‘€s, he was the victim of a false system 
education which smothered personality 
1 initiative and freedom under a mass 
rabbinical laws and by-laws which gov- 
ted his rising up and his sitting down, 


; 


his going out and his coming in. There- 
fore he was startled to discover that Jesus 
was departing from the rule of thumb 
and finger, 

One has only to call to mind the slow 
progress of the race in order to appre- 
ciate the fact that fixed rules and not 
living principles still govern a large part 
of humanity. Even the followers of Jesus 
and heirs of New Testament freedom are 
not altogether delivered from the bond- 
age of the letter. Like Peter, they want 
to know by mathematical precision just 
how far they can go in this direction 
and when they have transgressed going 
in the other direction. This tendency 
carried in matters of religion to its ulti- 
mate conclusion lands millions of. people 
in the Roman Catholic Church. This 
church is intolerant of freedom in re- 
ligion. It is always sure of the operation 
of the machine manipulated by the regu- 
larly constituted authorities; but the re- 
lease of the free, dynamic spirit of life 
and truth in Romanism is impossible. 
How far are the hands of those who bear 
the holy vessels of Protestant freedom 
clean? 


Love Forgiveness 

Love cannot be governed by rulge. At 
base it is one of the elemental instincts 
which find their highest human expres- 
sion in the Christian family. Even the 
love of God finds its highest expres- 
sion in terms of the family. ‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son.” When hunger can be gov- 
erned by fixed rules, then love may de 
So governed. Back of all true forgive- 
ness is love, and love is life, not mathe- 
matics. When a man violates rules he 
is regarded as a transgressor; but when 
aman sins against love, there is no word 
in the whole category which will ade- 
quately describe him. One of the books 
of the Old Testament is an attempt to de- 
scribe the sin against love. It is the 
book of Hosea. In this prophet the old 
covenant produced a forerunner of Jesus. 
And yet in Hosea the vision is narrow, 


because the love of God is confined to. 


the Hebrews, who are figuratively pic- 
tured as the unfaithful wife of Jehovah. 

The one solvent for all social difficul- 
ties and problems is the love which Jesus 
lived and taught and died to demonstrate, 
and lives again to make vital in so- 
ciety. Jesus was not insensible to right- 
eousness, and the forgiveness which he 
advocated to an unlimited degree was no 
spineless affair. The man who forgives 
his unfaithful wife, and the woman who 
forgives her unfaithful husband must 
suffer if the forgiveness is based upon 
love. In fact, righteousness is only 
mathematical correctness apart from love. 
Righteousness, if it is to be the righteous- 
ness of Christ, must work through love. 
Paul caught this distinction when he 


wrote to the Philippians these words: 
“Not having a righteousness of mine own, 
even that which is of the law, but that 
which is through faith in Christ, the 
righeousness which is from God by faith.” 
The righteousness of Christ is righteous 
enough to forgive an erring brother, or 
an erring nation like Germany, seventy 
times seven. “Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors” takes on new mean- 
ing in the light of this lesson. 
Des Moines College. 


Platitudes 
By F. F. Peterson 


T is too bad that so many platitudes 

are apologies for weakness or for 
shortcomings or even for laziness in our 
Sunday-school leadership. Everywhere 
they are heard, and few thinking peo- 
ple believe they are necessary. A few 
samples will have a more or less familiar 
ring to many of us. 

“We will now turn to the study of the 
lesson.” Immediately there is wildest 
commotion and disorder. Whatever was 
achieved in the opening service in the 
way of order and worship is dissipated in 
one wild jumble of confusion. Chairs are 
scraping, aisles are crowded, and talking 
and laughter add to the disorder. 

It would be better to have this change 
from worship to study conducted with 
the aid of music. We would suggest that 
there be a recessional. Two chords struck 
on the piano is a signal for all to rise. 
The teachers, primed in advance, march 
to the classrooms or make all necessary 
changes in the sittings of pupils while 
everyone is singing “March On, March 
On” or “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
When everyone is in place, the superin- 
tendent signals the pianist, who strikes 
another chord as the signal for all to be 
seated and to begin the study of the 
lesson. 

“We are a little late in beginning to- 
day, but—” It is always interesting to dis- 
cover whether following the “but” there 
is an excuse or an explanation. Assum- 
ing the latter, we hear in the case of the 
school meeting after morning worship, 
“Our pastor preached overtime this morn- 
ing, and so we cannot get started before 
12:20 o’clock.” The pastor often is to 
blame on two counts: he may be long- 
winded, or the choir or announcements 
may be long-winded. When will the whole 
church realize the importance of the 
Sunday-school session? He who steals its 
time steals life influence and character. 

A second explanation following the 
“put” is, “We never have all our teachers 
here on time, and there are so many 
things to do,” etc. Some schools have 
door-keepers who close the doors when 
the session begins, and no one is admitted 
except at certain times during the open- 

(Continued on page 1630) 
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Junior Standard of Excellence 


We are indebted to Miss Zoe Barnt- 
house of Ohio for the following junior 
material: 

FIRST QUARTER 

1. Active membership—members not 
less than nine years of age and members 
of a Baptist church. 

2.. Associate membership—those under 
nine years of age and those who are not 
members of a Baptist church. 

8. Superintendent to codperate with 
intermediate or senior union. 

4. Careful and thorough canvass to 
reach every available junior for member- 
ship. 

5. Usual officers and 
junior members. 

6. At least one meeting each month 
given entirely to mission study. 

7. Membership above nine years of 
age memorizing one hymn and four Bible 
verses each month. 

8. At least one social occasion under 
adult leadership. 

9. Some mission activity. It is best 
if this develops from mission study of 
the month, 

Additional recognition: (a) Adopting 
the plans and material of the Children’s 
World Crusade for missionary course. 
(b) Codperating with existing Children’s 
World Crusade chapters. 


SECOND QUARTER 

1. Maintaining all the goals of the 
first quarter. 

2. Weekly meetings led by juniors. 
Junior president presiding over business 
meetings. Superintendent supervising 
both. 

3. Participation in program by all ac- 
tive and older members. 

4, (Every member regularly attending 
church and Sunday school. 

5. Instruction in Bible principles of 
giving and an endeavor to enlist tithers. 

6. Regular giving of active members 
to some church interest. : 

Additional recognition: (a) Codperat- 
ing with junior department of Sunday 
school. 


committees for 


THIRD QUARTER 

1. Maintaining all goals of first and 
second quarters. 

2. A purposeful effort by the juniors 
to lead others to Christ, supplemented by 
superintendent. 

8. Ten per cent new members added 
during the year. 

4. Definite service rendered church 
and Sunday school. 

5. Review of missionary lessons of 
each quarter. 

6. Graduation service for those who 
have reached the age for promotion into 
intermediate or senior union. 

Additional recognition: (a) Complying 
with request of associational or state 


HIS page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 


ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in THE BAPTIST 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


junior union superintendent for annual 
report. (b) Complying with request of 
associational or state Children’s World 
Crusade secretary for annual report. 


FOURTH QUARTER 

Special recognition in addition to that 
given the standard unions will be 
awarded to the organizations attaining 
the goals of this quarter: 

1. Work of the union continued 
through the summer as a (a) Baptist 
junior union, (b) a church vacation 
school or (c) a week-day school of re- 
ligious education. 

2. Attaining honor points and mission- 
ary objectives of the Children’s World 
Crusade. 


Topic for January 9 
THE MOST HELPFUL PASSAGES IN THE 
BIBLE 
Psalm 119:129-136 
“Thy testimonies are wonderful: there- 
fore doth my soul keep them.” “Make 
thy face to shine upon thy servant, and 
teach me thy statutes.” 


Our religion must be more than a 
prattle of words. It must be a part of 
our very lives. We have grown since 
we accepted Christ as Saviour. If not, 
someone has failed. One evidence of our 
growth will be our ability to use the 
Scriptures. There are great passages 
which mean much to us. We have re- 
peated them often—in times of sorrow 
and in times of joy. They are indelibly 
impressed upon our minds. What are 
these passages? 

1. John 3:16: Someone has said that 
there is enough gospel in this passage 
to save a world. We should also learn 


John 3:17. 

2. Psalm 23: We have been quoting 
this psalm from childhood. What a 
precious passage it is to us. “Surely 


goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life: and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord for ever.” 

3. If Timothy 2:15: This is our 
standard B, Y. P. U. passage since the 
organization of young people’s work way 
back in 1891. 

4. Psalm 24:1: 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 
world, and they that dwell therein.” 

5. Psalm 19:1: “The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” 


“The earth is the 
the 


Peoples Work 
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6. I Corinthians 138: This imp} 
greatest classic of all literature. If 
able to quote in full, have the | 
read. 

To Ol? HLAlt: 
his discipies in this verse. 
hearts be troubled.” 

8. Romans 12:1: Paul presents 
“reasonable” service for the young ] 
ple of our times. ; 
9. Philippians 4:18: The great us 

4 


The Master comfc: 
“Let not a 


tells us the source of his wonde 
strength. 
Christe: 

10. If Timothy 2:1: This is Pay 
admonition to young Timothy and to \ 
young men of today: “Thou, theref 
my son, be strong in the grace that is 
Christ Jesus.” 


Child Labor Day 


In announcing Child Labor Day, to‘ 
observed Jan. 22, 23 or 24, 1921,1 
churches, synagogues, schools, colle; 
and clubs throughout the country, ‘« 
National Child Labor Committee calls 
tention to the fact that in spite of } 
creasing adult unemployment, more cll: 
dren have left school in 1920 to go 
work in many industrial centers than 
1919. Fourteen states report an inere, 
in child labor during the first six 4 
eight months of 1920. In New York Cir 
5283 more children applied for work f 
mits in the first six months of 1920 Pi 
in the same period last year; but in 
last three months there has been a f 
crease in applications, so that the to 
increase is only 2353. In Baltimie 
County, Maryland, there were 4064 mie 
applications for work permits up to Ci. 
31, 1920, than in 1919, while during | 
summer the Chicago authorities repo 
an increase of 13,000 in that city, ad 
in Minnesota there has been an increié 
of 193 per cent since 1915. 
ture, posters, etc., write to 
Child Labor Committee, 105 EB. Twen 
Second St., New York City. 


“J can do all things thro 


. 


attended one or more of the great int: 
national conventions. The inspiration | 


ceived in those conventions is now findi3 


the church and the kingdom by th? 
young people. Yes, they had a hilarié 
good time during the convention, but P 
broadening of vision which came to tha 
has resulted in a group of loyal supDC” 
ers of all the interests for which our F 
nomination stands. The next conven 


1 
will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, J ; 
30-July 8, 1921. For information write? 
Gen. Secy. J. A. White, 125 N. Wabé 
Ave., Chicago. 


iny, Troy, Schenectady and 
| Vicinity 
By WiLuiAM Morean Hovty 


1e annual election and regular meet- 
of our ministers’ association was 
in the Fifth Avenue Church of Troy. 
following men are the officers for 
coming year: W. J. Quincy of Taber- 
‘e Church, Schenectady, president; J. 
uauderbaugh of Calvary Church, Al- 
r, vice-president; E. C. Smith of Cal- 
’ Church, Schenectady, secretary and 
urer; G. H. Baker of First Church, 
mectady, chairman of program com- 
jee; and W. M. Hull of Second Church, 
r, correspondent to the denomina- 
al papers. Rev. Gordon H. Baker 
| @ paper on the church prayer meet- 
which was exceedingly interesting 
helpful. An animated discussion fol- 


rch Notes 


still have four vacant pulpits with 
jul of them in good churches: Hope 
Veh, Albany, First and Millis Memorial 
yches, Troy; and Memorial Church, 
‘aanicsville. 

stor Osterhout of the First Church, 
ny, is rejoicing over the addition of 
ral new members. Baptismal serv- 
‘have been held monthly for the past 
' months. 

| Calvary Church, Albany, J. D. Lau- 
jaugh is just entering upon the second 
| of his pastorate. Pastor and peo- 
ire both very happy in the union and 
\looking forward to many long years 
ther. Calvary is one of those rare 
‘ches where the people have always 
| to prayer meeting, but under the 
(ent leadership the attendance and 
vest is larger than ever. 

e Fifth Avenue Church, Troy, under 
‘leadership of Pastor Huntley, is 
ys teeming with activity. One of 
‘recent innovations is a social hour 
‘ding the young peoples’ meeting on 
lee | evening. It is proving very suc- 


| Sixth Avenue Church, Troy, prepa- 
Ms are already being made for the 
ration of their fiftieth anniversary 
h comes next April. A committee of 
n has the matter in charge. Pas- 
Sewell is giving illustrated Bible 
_to the children of the community 
’ Friday evening. They are very 
‘attended and are growing in popu- 
7 week by week. 
e Second Church, Troy, W. M. Hull, 
T, reports everything running 
y. A series of evening sermons 
ed “Episodes in the Battle of Life” 
) aroused considerable interest and 
ased the attendance about 50 per 
The men’s club of the church has 
| to make the success of the eve- 
‘Service one of its duties. 
v. A. W. Rogers and people of the 
‘anuel Church, Schenectady, have 
elebrated the fifteenth anniversary 
Notable pastorate. Eight new mem- 
Were given the hand of fellowship 
$500 was added to the pastor’s sal- 
‘During the fifteen years there have 


f 


been but three communion services 
when new members have not been re- 
ceived, 822 having been welcomed in all. 
This church heads the association in 
pledges to the New World Movement 
having raised about $40,000. 

Pastor Quincy of the Tabernacle 
Church, Schenectady, has also had 2 
substantial increase in salary and _ re- 
ports that all the activities of the church 
as well as the finances are in a healthy 
and growing condition. One of the at- 
tractive features in this church is a male 
chorus of twenty-four voices that is pro- 
viding the music for the church services. 

Gordon H. Baker at the First Church, 
Schenectady, is getting through an amaz- 
ing amount of work and producing re- 
sults with it. Among other things, he 
has the largest prayer meeting in the 
city, a school on Christian fundamentals 
immediately preceding it, and a week- 
day Bible school for children on Friday 
afternoons. An interesting feature is a 
special service on the first Sunday eve- 
ning of each month for some class of 
public workers—school teachers, doctors 
and nurses, mail carriers, etc. 

The church at Cohoes, I. J. Beckwith, 
pastor, reports some recent additions by 
baptism. Great preparations are being 
made for a union revival campaign with 
the Drum Evangelistic Party of Syra- 
cuse in charge. Mr. Beckwith is chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 
The meetings begin the first of January. 

Pastor Leonard of Waterford reports 
that two have been received for baptism 
and some more are to follow. The church 
is doing considerable organized charity 
work due to the unemployment situation 
and is preparing to enlarge its efforts 
along this line. 

At Watervliet Pastor Foote and people 


REV. ROYAL N. JESSUP 


A notice of the opening of Mr. Jessup’s 
work as pastor of the Shady Avenue Church, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, appeared In fast 
week’s issue of The Baptist. 


are rejoicing over the burning of their 
mortgage. It was made the occasion of 
a very interesting and happy evening 
this past week. Mr. Foote is producing 
results on this difficult field that are stir- 
ring the admiration of his brother pas- 
tors. 

The First Church of Hoosick Falls has 
the honor of having added another 
woman to the ranks of the ordained Bap- 
tist ministers of New York state. This 
brings the grand total up to two, so we 
are told. Some objection was looked for 
but none materialized, and the council 
unanimously expressed itself as being 
well pleased with the qualifications of 
the candidate, Miss Carolyn A. Hosford. 
She will engage in evangelistic work. 


St. Louis Notes 
By W. E. Darrow 
Meeting of Standing Committee 


A meeting of the standing committee 
of the St. Louis Association was held in 
the Educational Building of the Second 
Church Noy. 24. This committee con- 
sists of the pastor and two members of 
each church in the association. The 
purpose of the committee is “to discharge 
duties hitherto performed by specially 
called councils without encroachment on 
the independence of any church.” Dr. 
W. C. Bitting called the meeting to order, 
and Dr. S. E. Ewing served as acting- 
clerk. The committee was reorganized 
for the new associational year by the 
selection of Dr. R. B. Whiteside as chair- 
man, Rev. R. K. Kelly as vice-chairman, 
Rev. H. C. Combs as recording secretary 
and the writer as corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer, Bro. Olie Thurmond 
of the Fourth Church and Bro. F. W. 
Gordon of the St. Charles Church were 
examined and unanimously recommended 
for ordination to the gospel ministry. 
Action was taken on the publication of 
the by-laws of the committee and some 
other information of importance to the 
churches of the association. ‘The corre- 
sponding secretary was directed to ask 
each church for 1 cent per member to 
cover the expenses of the committee. 


Two Ordinations 


On the evening of Dec. 2 Bro. Olie 
Thurmond was ordained at the Fourth 
Church. The principal parts were as 
follows: Sermon, by Rev. H. J. La Tour; 
charge to the candidate, by the writer; 
charge to the church, by Dr. R. B. White- 
side; prayer, by Rev. L. H. Williams. 
Bro. Thurmond is supplying the Indian 
Prairie Church. He hopes soon to enter 
a theological seminary for further study. 

Bro. W. F. Gordon was ordained to the 
gospel ministry Dec, 9. Dr. R. B. White- 
side acted as moderator. The principal 
parts were as follows: Sermon, by Dr. 
S. E. Ewing; charge to the candidate, 
by Rev. R. K. Kelly; charge to the church 
and congregation, by Rev. Albert Linder; 
prayer, by the writer. The St. Charles 
Church, to which Bro. Gordon has been 
called and where the ordination service 
was held, is enthusiastic in the new pas- 
tor’s support. 
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Dr. Eubank Becomes Representative of 
N. B. C. 


Dr. M. D. Eubank was at our city min- 
isterial conference the morning of Dec. 
6. He said that he was about to become 
the representative of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention to the Baptist churches 
in Missouri entirely or partially in sym- 
pathy with the work of the convention. 
It will be remembered that the Missouri 
General Association, at its meeting in St. 
Louis last year, when the question of 
alignment was under consideration, rec- 
ognized the right of these churches to 
such cooperation. Dr. Eubank will have 
his headquarters at 1107 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo., a happy arrangement 
between him and our state association 
management. He told us that he was an 
authority on Baptist missionary work 
in China, whether of the Northern or the 
Southern Convention, and that he would 
be happy to address any church in the 
state on this subject if so requested. 
After the Christmas holidays literature 
dealing with the missionary work of the 
Northern Baptist Convention can be se- 
cured on application to the Kansas City 
office. 


The City B. Y. P. U. 


The B. Y. P. U. of St. Louis and vicinity 
has decided on a radical change in its 
method of procedure. Hereafter its ad- 
visory council will meet quarterly instead 
of monthly, provision being made for 
regular monthly meetings of its execu- 
tive committee, which is the governing 
power of the union, subject always to di- 
rection by the local unions through the 
advisory council. A rally was held at 
the Fourth Church on the evening of 
December 9. Charles A. Bell spoke on 
“If Not Today, When?” The Lafayette 
Park B. Y. P. U. had the largest at- 
tendance and Grand Avenue the largest 
percentage of members at the rally. Ban- 
ners were awarded them. These banners 
are to be competed for, and the union 
holding a banner a year can retain it 
as a permanent trophy. 


The St. Louis Mission Board 


The St. Louis Mission Board held its 
annual meeting in the Third Church on 
Dec. 7. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: President, J. P. 
Graham; vice-president, A. Rowe; secre- 
tary, Dr. S. E. Ewing (no vote); treas- 
urer, J. B. Thompson. Dr. W. G. Tys- 
ser, Rev. R. K. Kelly, Dr. S. E. Ewing 
and the President were selected as a com- 
mittee on the re-location of the Jewell 
Church. 


Acadia Alumni Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Acadia 
Alumni of New England was held in Bos- 
ton at the Twentieth Century Club Nov. 
29. About seventy-five were present. 
After a short business meeting the com- 
pany sat down to banquet tables, presided 
over by Pres. W. R. Barss. Rey. Denton 
Neily of Medford, Mrs. James Floyd of 
Boston, Dr. M. HE. Smith of Lynn and 
Rev. J. H. Jenner of St. John, N. B., were 
called upon for remarks. All gave remin- 
iscences of college days, referring to the 
contribution the college had made to 
their lives. Dr. Smith suggested ways 
in which the college might extend its 
sphere of usefulness. Dr. Cutten was 
present from Acadia. He spoke on the 
present activities and life of the college 
and then gave a timely charge to the 
alumni regarding its duty in preserving 
and creating friendly relationships be- 


tween the United States and the British 
Empire. Only in such a fraternal spirit 
can the peace of the world be secured. 
Miss Eunice Curry was the sololist of 
the evening. Dr, A. T. Kempton gave 
lantern slides of Evangeline’s land, the 
college buildings, the teaching staff, the 
students, etc. 

The officers for the ensuing year are 
Rey. Denton Neily, president; Mrs. James 
Floyd, vice-president; Rev. Ross Haton, 
secretary; Dr. M. E. Smith, treasurer. 

Milton, Mass. R. C. Haton, Secy. 


The China Famine 


The Cause 


The present famine is differentiated 
from all which have occurred during the 
past forty years by the fact that it is due 
to drought, whereas those of previous 
years were caused by floods. The differ- 
ence is of great significance. In famines 
due to floods, the entire area affected 
could be known almost at the outset, the 
area in the worst cases has been fairly 
limited, and the nearby regions have 
generally had fairly good crops. In a 
famine caused by drought, there is 
naturally a much larger area in which 
conditions at any given time may be 
described as bad, worse, worst, but, as 
the partial crops of the more fortunate 
regions are exhausted, the area labeled 
“worst” (where actual famine conditions 
prevail) is bound to be a steadily en- 
larging one. 

The average annual rainfall in north 
China is about thirty inches per year. 
This rainfall comes usually between the 
tirst of April and the end of September. 
Such a favorable climatic condition, to- 
gether with the industry of the Chinese 
farmer, permits in most sections the pro- 
duction of two regular crops each year, 
and in some regions of three. 

Beginning with the early fall of 1919, 
there has been an extraordinary decline 
in the rainfall. In some large areas 
there has been less than two inches in 
fourteen months. From this as_ the 
smallest amount, the precipitation has 
over great areas varied up to a third or 
even a half of the normal rainfall. 


Extent in Area and Population 


In sections such as North Honan, no 
crops have been harvested since the fall 
of 1919. Here actual famine conditions 
developed in the early summer in an 
area estimated at 5000 square miles, with 
a population of approximately 4,000,000. 
By August the summer crops had failed, 
and available food resources had been 
exhausted in much larger areas, so that 
estimates rose in September to 40,000 
square miles of land and 20,000,000 peo- 
ple. This estimate as to the number of 
people concerned was contained in an 
official cablegram by United States Minis- 
ter Crane to the Department of State. 

It soon became evident that the area 
affected was increasing very rapidly, as 
the small food supplies hoarded from 
partial spring crops became totally ex- 
hausted, and the latest estimates indicate 
that actual famine conditions prevail now 
in a territory of approximately 100,000 
square miles, and that beyond this dis- 
trict are great areas comprising the 
larger part of five provinces, with a total 
area of 375,000 miles, in which an actual 
shortage of food now exists and where 
famine conditions may easily prevail dur- 
ing the latter part of the winter. 

Taking these facts into consideration, 
the latest advices from China indicate 
that a conservative estimate of the num- 
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ber of people who will require assista 
is from 40,000,000 to 45,000,000. On 
the international committees at work 
the matter has given larger figures t] 
those, estimating that 30,000,000 pec 
will suffer from “bad” conditions, w 
another 19,000,000 will be in a condit 
described as “not so bad.” 


What Famine Conditions in China Are 


We quote from the representative: 
Reuter’s, the well-known and reli 
British news agency, under date of ( 
‘1: “They told me that they ate chaff, 
that three-fourths of a pound of this 
to be enough for six people for a a 
In another village, the correspaaa 
says, “those who had not left are giy. 
their children away.” Again: “I h 
seen one farmer carrying on his back 
entire yield of six acres of corn.” 

In general it may be said that in 
famine regions now the only availa 
food is a cake made from pressed lea 
of trees, grass and weeds, chaff of | 
millet, and the ground bark of nod 
elm trees. In North Honan, in one cou 
with a population of 200, 000 people| 
careful survey was made at the ple 
October. It showed that within f 
weeks there would be complete exha: 
tion even of such food supplies as > 
indicated above. In many areas repc¢; 
come in that children are being gi 
poisoned food in order to save them tt 
the pangs of starvation. Everywh' 
children are offered for sale, girls be; 
sold into houses of ill-fame at the rate) 
$4 apiece. There are reports of : 


mass movements of people starting 
sheer desperation to walk hundreds 
miles in order to find some place ey | 
there may be food. The nasorig 
those will die by the way. 

The famine conditions include the ( 
not merely of food supplies, but of f) 
clothing and shelter. ‘The normal f: 
supply of the average peasant in No ; 
China is the stock of the large millet 
which there is none this year. His ¥ 
ter clothing is a garment heavily wad) 
with cotton, and the cotton crop has b} 
a complete failure. During the sum 
to purchase small quantities of food 
tremendous prices, tens of thousands) 
families sold all but the garments whl 
they wore. As fuel was exhausted, : 


doors of houses, and even the beams § 
porting the roof, were used to cook 
little food available. | 


Far-reaching Possibilities 


If adequate relief measures are 
promptly carried through, the situat! 
may result in something near to a | 
lapse of civilization throughout | 
enormous area. Farming is carried) 
to a considerable extent by the us 
draught animals, cows and donk 
These are being killed or sold out of | 
country. Hence, even if climatic col 
tions in the spring are favorable, it 
be almost impossible to put in a non 
acreage of farms. A complete coll 
of trade throughout the north of Ch 
is a possibility if adequate relief is) 
secured. This would, in turn, ¢ré 
serious financial conditions for Oot? 
large sections of China, and might ret! 
in the default of interest on approximal) 
$300,000,000 of money (largely from } 
West) invested in railways. » |. 

Bandits and robbers have already 
peared in large sections, and the di 
ganization of society looms up as a 
possibility. ; 


Relief Measures 
It must be recognized that there! 


| 
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e or no hope of capable action by the 
ese government. Even if that gov- 
ent were efficient, its resources are 
all for the task. In all probability, 
me direct governmental action on the 
rt of western nations, particularly the 
ted States, Great Britain and France, 
iy be necessitated. In the meantime, 
yee any such action will necessarily be 
ig delayed, the chief hope for the peo- 
of north China lies in the generous 
ing by the people of the United States. 
Chinese private benevolence has reached 
extent never before known. In Shang- 
j alone, $1,600,000 (Mex.) has been 
bseribed. This exceeds the total con- 
bution of Chinese government and pri- 
te benevolences in the famine of 1906- 
A similar response has come from 
ier cities and other parts of China. 
Steps are being taken to centralize the 
ministration of relief. It must be 
derstood that the actual distribution 
relief in very large measure must be 
tried on through the foreign mission- 
ies, as they are the only foreigners 
th a knowledge of the language. There 
in north China a total of 225 mis- 
mn stations, and not only the mission- 
7 residents in these, but doubtless 
ores — perhaps hundreds — of mission- 
jes from other parts of China, will be 
awn into the relief work. This in 
‘elf constitutes a great appeal to the 
otestant churches of America. 


~ Americanization Notes 


| COLUMBIA RIVER DISTRICT 


A splendid work in Americanization is 
ing done in Pocatello, Idaho, by Rev. 
d Mrs. J. B. Wakem. The work was 
gun under the auspices of the Y. M. C. 
‘but has recently been taken over by 
r Home Mission Society. There are 
mumber of Greeks, Italians and Mexi- 
as in the class. The school board is 
) fully convinced of the value of the 
irk that it furnishes a room, heated 
d lighted, and rent free. A young 
‘eek was recently elected president of 
2 colony, but refused the honor because 
‘is attending the Baptist Church now, 
th Sunday school and preaching serv- 
is. An Italian family who lost a little 
ld by death sent for the Baptist pas- 
*, Rev. C. S. Tunnell, instead of the 
jest, for the funeral service. 

The church in Everett, Wash., has a 
irk among some Japanese which is 
bving nicely. The women meet in one 
ithe homes and are learning to sew, em- 
dider and knit, under the leadership 
‘some of the women of the church. As 
2y work, they learn the vocabulary of 
2 home life all the more readily be- 
use of their interest in their work. 
yw to interest them in the Bible stories 
jthe problem their teachers are trying 
‘solve next. There is an evening class 
’ men meeting twice a week. They 
idy and discuss their text books and 
3 papers and close the evening with 
3 New Testament. A copy has been 
®sented to each pupil. An evening 
th stereopticon views of places in the 
|S. was recently given the class, and 
other on the life of Christ. 

The following beautiful incident oc- 
fred in Adams, Ore., some time ago. 
_Tetired Methodist minister and his 
fe always raise quantities of flowers. 
| daffodil time a number of Greek 


m. Bouquets of the lovely yellow blos- 
MS were prepared for each man and 
- 


Mr. Richardson copied in the Greek text 
a verse from the New Testament for 
each bouquet. The men were greatly 
pleased and treasured the flowers until 
the last one was faded and dry. How 
much the Word, which shall not return 
void, may have accomplished only the 
Father can know. 


A Notable Jubilee at Shaohing, 
East China 


By Davin GusTarson 


Nov. 7 to 9 was a time of great rejoic- 
ing for the Baptist Church at Shaohing, 
for on those days the new church build- 
ing was dedicated and the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the church and the twenty- 
fifth of the present pastorate were cele- 
brated. The new building was _ taste- 
fully decorated for the festivities. The 
attendance on several occasions taxed the 
capacity of the auditorium. Pres. F. J. 
White of Shanghai College, fifteen years 
ago a missionary in this city, preached 
the dedicatory sermon, and a number of 
foreign and Chinese representatives of 
the three missions working in Shaohing 
gave addresses. 

The new building is a brick structure, 
the architecture being New England Con- 
gregational church style. In the base- 
ment and on the main floor there are a 
number of rooms which will be used for 
small meetings, for classes, and as book 
and reading rooms. The main auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 750. The cost 
of the building and equipment has thus 
far approximated $17,000 Mex. New 
benches, partitions and electric lighting 
have not yet been provided for. A 
Massachusetts woman donated $8000 to- 
ward the church edifice, while the bell, 
whose sound can be heard throughout 
most of the city, is the gift of the church 
at Uniontown, Pa. There is still oppor- 
tunity for friends at home to provide for 
such equipment as this important city 
church will need for its growing work. 
The new edifice is situated in the very 
center of the city and is today easily one 
of the most conspicuous buildings in 
Shaohing. 

Rev. A. F. Ufford, who has been in 
charge of the evangelistic work in the 
city for over ten years, and Pastor Dzin 
deserve great credit for their successful 
leadership in this building enterprise. 
It was a source of gratification to us all 
that the edifice could be completed before 
the return of Mr. and Mrs. Ufford to 
America on furlough.: 

Fifty years ago last January Rev. 
Horace Jenkins organized a little band 
of four native Christians into the Bap- 
tist Church of Shaohing. Two years 
later, largely because of the generous 
gifts of Mr. Jenkins, the Da-fong-k’eo 
Chapel was erected. It served as the 
meeting place of the church until last 
May, when temporary quarters were 
rented during the erection of the new 
edifice. In spite of the conservatism and 
indifference of the people of the city, the 
church has experienced a steady though 
not rapid growth, until it today numbers 
175 members. Most of the members live 
in the immediate neighborhood and the 
Sunday morning congregations will prob- 
ably average well over the 300 mark. 
Among the regular attendants are some 
160 pupils from the boys’ and girls’ 
academies and day schools. Several 
young men have gone out from this 
church into larger Christian service, and 
some are now at Shanghai College pre- 
paring for the ministry. The foreign 
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workers in the city have actively par- 
ticipated in the work of the church; for 
example, Dr. F. W. Goddard in the Sun- 
day school, which averages nearly 200 in 
attendance, and in the leadership of the 
congregational singing, which is of a 
high grade. 

Many years ago Dzin Ts San, then a 
little boy, refused to believe his mother’s 
statement that touching an idol in the 
temple would bring on sickness. He tried 
the experiment for himself, and the re- 
sult caused him to forsake the beliefs 
of his fathers and later to accept Chris- 
tianity. He studied in Dr. Jenkins’ theo- 
logical schocel, ministered to the church 
in Huchow, and then entered upon his 
long pastorate in the city church of 
Shaohing. He faithfully ministers to the 
spiritual needs of the Christians and has 
a real message for the average non-Chris- 
tian man. His wife has filled a large 
Place in the life and work of the church. 
The sacrificial spirit of this family is 
well illustrated in the record of the edu- 
cational advantages given their children. 
Two of them have had or are getting a 
college education, while three others are 
now studying in Baptist academies. 

Shaohing is a famous city with a popu- 
lation of 350,000 or more, situated in a 
fertile plain teeming with men, women 
and children who need to know Jesus 
Christ. It is a center of Buddhism, and 
the number of temples actually in use is 
large. As you walk about the city you 
cannot but be moved with pity for the 
ignorant, poor, needy folk that abound 
on every hand. The steady clink of the 
hammers that are beating out idol-money 
in hundreds of homes; the monotonous 
drone of the old women chanting their 
prayers to Buddha; the sight of thelittle 
children who labor from morning to 
night in the sweatshops; the beggars and 
the blind that shuffle along the crowded 
streets; the foul stench that everywhere 
disgusts the newcomer to the city—all of 
this constitutes a great cry to heaven 
for the speedy coming of a new day ito 
Shaohing and to China. And yet there 
are only three Protestant churches in 
this great city, with a membership of 
perhaps 400, and one Roman Catholic 
church. No wonder the Baptist Church 
needed a new plant and still needs better 
equipment for the work it is set to do! 
And will not these little groups of native 
Christians need and deserve to be upheld 
and supported by praying and giving fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ in America? 

Shaohing, 


A Notable Pastorate Ended 


Dr. W. T. Henry resigned from the 
pastorate of the First Church, Elmira, 
N. Y., on Sunday, Nov. 28, the resigna- 
tion to take effect with the close of De- 
cember. It will be forty-four years on 
March 1, 1921, since Dr. Henry began his 
work with this church, and they have 
been years filled with intelligent and un- 
selfish service on the part of the pastor 
and of constant development on the part 
of the church. Few men in our ministry 
have served a single church for so long 
a time, or have brought such fine quali- 
ties of mind and heart to their task. On 
Dec. 1 the resignation was accepted and 
Dr. Henry was made pastor-emeritus. At 
that time an appreciative address was 
made by Hon, J. Sloat Fassett, for many 
years chairman of the board of trustees, 
in which was paid a glowing tribute to 
Dr. Henry and his work. The following 
excerpts from this address will indicate 
the esteem and affection in which Dr. 
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Henry is held by those who have for so 
long a time enjoyed his ministry: 

“I want to remind this church of the 
marvelous thing that it has enjoyed: the 
uninterrupted, consecrated devotion of 
an entire human life. We have had the 
unique experience of being for almost 
forty-four years the sole charge of one 
man of God. Not that he was not beck- 
oned elsewhere. He was called to some 
of the wealthiest, most powerful and in- 
fluential churches of the entire denomi- 
nation. He was called to the presidency 
of Colgate University. But this was his 
work, this First Church of Elmira, and 
he has often told me that when he left 
this church he left the ministry, so far 
as active work is concerned. 

“And what a work his has been! He 
found us weak; he leaves us strong. He 
found us worshiping in a shell of wood; 
he leaves us a church of splendor. He 
found us poor; he leaves us well to do. 
He found us few; he leaves us over a 
thousand in membership, the strongest 
church in this part of the state. He has 
baptized us, our children, and in some 
cases our grandchildren. 

“Dr. Henry’s life has radiated through- 
out our entire community like the rays 
of the sun, reaching into every corner, 
bettering, illuminating and blessing. He 
has been by the bedside of sickness, by 
the graveside of our dead; he has mar- 
ried our children, he has encouraged and 
illuminated us from the pulpit day by 
day, year after year, through two gen- 
erations of mortal life. Who is going to 
measure the work he has done for the 
spiritual uplift of this congregation and 
those who have sat under his ministry, 
and for the spiritual uplift of this entire 
community, where for forty-four years he 
has been a tower of strength in every 
righteous cause? He has been a modest 
man, never seeking advertising nor glar- 
ing headlines, contented in doing his 
duty. 

“He gave to us in no sparing way. I 
wonder if you realize that he did not 
give us part of his life only. He had no 
other interest. He gave us of his youth. 
I remember well when his hair was as 
black as a raven’s wing, his shoulders 


broad and his eye bright, and I have 
seen him year by year giving of him- 
self and giving all of himself, until I saw 
him last Sunday the worn and broken 
remnant of a strong man. He gave us all 
of his young manhood, all of his mature 
manhood and the ripened experiences of 
the gathering years, without stint, with- 
out measure, without regard for himself; 
and his sole thought now is the welfare 
of this church.” 


Atlantic Coast 


MAINE 


THE HOWLAND AND WEST ENFIELD 
churches, led by Pastor L. A. Farrer, 
have become entirely self-supporting and 
are now contributing generously to state 
and world-wide work. 


THE FEDERATED CHURCH at Skowhegan, 
Baptist and Congregational, has called 
Rev. George Loring Thurlow of Lexing- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Thurlow made his sum- 
mer vacation of great advantage to one 
Maine church and will be warmly wel- 
comed as he becomes at home all the 
year around in another. 


Ar SourH Berwick the tides of pros- 
perity are flowing, and the young pastor, 
Rey. E. A. Elwell, and the church are 
happy. The annual meeting was attended 
by 300 people. An address was given by 
Rev. C. N. Arbuckle of Newton Center. 
Attendance at the mid-week prayer meet- 
ing is increasing, eighty-seven being at a 
recent meeting. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEE On evangelism 
and social service met with Supt. Ham- 
len at Waterville, Dec. 6. The commit- 
tee consists of Rev. G. F. Finnie, chair- 
man, Dr. J. W. Brown, Rev. H. G. Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. H. R. Hatch and Mr. W. J. 
Orr. The fields of the pastor-evangelists 
were assigned as follows: Rev. P. HK. 
Miller, Penobscot Association; Rev. J. P. 
Roberts, Androscoggin, Farmington and 
Oxford associations; and Rev. S. A. 
Evans, Cumberland and North York as- 


Baptists and Tax Exemption 


Information of Importance to Subscribers New World Movement 


Fifteen per cent of your income is exempt from taxation if you have 
given it away to organizations engaged in missionary or other re- 
ligious and charitable work. The law reads: 


LAW—Section 214 (a) 
Deductions allowed to individuals 


Contributions or gifts made 
within the taxable year to corpora- 
tions organized and operated exclu- 
sively for religious, 
scientific, or educational purposes, 
i in an amount not in excess 
of 15 per centum of the taxpayer’s 
net income as computed without the 
benefit of this paragraph. 


(11) 


* 


To secure the benefit of the exemption this year, gifts must be 
made before December 31st. If you have not already done so, why 
not pay the balance of this year’s pledge to the New World Move- 
ment Fund or send in an extra gift to relieve the suffering among 


our Baptist people in Europe? 


charitable, 
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sociations. The state evangelists, | 
Harry and Ruth Taylor and Rey. 
Davis, will continue their work, and 
tors will be called in for special ¢ 
gelistic campaigns in many fields, 
Maine it is held that evangelism | 
social service form one departme 
kingdom service. | 


THE SoutH KENNEBEC ASSOCIATION 
cently held a quarterly meeting a 
Penney Memorial United Baptist Chi 
Augusta. Dr. T. J. Winslade, the : 

) 


ee 


erator, presided and also read a p 
on “Do Missions Pay?” Mrs. H) 
Hatch, Rev. L. F. Cook, Reveag 
Thompson, Rev. C. E, Young and 

tion Director Whittemore had part fa 
exercises. 


NEW YORK 


Dec. 5 WAS NOTABLE in the histor) 
the First Church, Buffalo, both bee; 
the church on that day subscribed 1 
than $50,000 to remove a long-stan 
mortgage and to provide necessary : 
for church repairs and to purchase a 
sonage, and also because it gaine| 
larger vision of its resources and a g) 
spiritual quickening. This church }; 
over the top in the One Hundred Mi 
Dollar Campaign and the present ur 
taking seemed almost impossible, — 
with the help of Dr. Divine the ir 
sible was done. It is expected that 
grand total of the pledges will ri 
$55,000. Great credit is due Volne), 
Kline for his untiring efforts. The. 
tor, Rey. Samuel Russell, is now pw 
ning an active campaign for souls, 
couraged especially by the marked \ 
itual atmosphere which now | 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rev, L. E. Situ, the singing el 
gelist, has just closed a successful s¢\ 
of meetings with the Phenix and Bl} 
stone churches. Conversions and | 
tisms are occurring. | 


THE WooDLAWN CHURCH, Rev. 
M. Lent, pastor, had a unique experi’ 
recently when all the deacons weret 
sent on Sunday rendering servicei 
other churches. The missionary s}f 
predominates, and the church is coop 
ing splendidly in the New World MW 
ment. 3 


THE WORK ADVANCES at the ke 
Church, Westerly, under the leaderii 
of Pastor B. U. Hatfield. Increase 
tendance and an enlarged program 
encouraging and inspiring the peopl 


RECENTLY THE CHURCH at Ches' 
Hill, Exeter, received a legacy of ${ 
by the will of Miss Abbie E. Phillip 
former resident of Exeter. Eighteen 
sons were baptized and three receive 
letter last month. J. C. Worden of Bu 
is pastor. 


R 

Pastor Rose of the Free Choreh, B 
Island, has succeeded in building a * 
edifice to take the place of the 2 
destroyed by fire over a year ago. Ji) 
H. A. Roberts preached the sermoné 
the annual roll call, when the pel 
gathered for fellowship and spiritual] 
lift. , 


THE CRANSTON STREET Roger Willi 
Church has called Rev. Horace H. Hé 
of Saco, Me. Bro. Hayes begins | 
torate Jan. 1 and expects to be DI 
at the “watch-night” service. 


WALLACE S, POND, SUPERINTENDENTO 
the Sunday school of Central bul 
Providence, Dr. C. M. Gallup, pas 
has arranged a series of Sunday-st 


= 
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* conferences for the next six 
ths. Mrs. W. C. Murdock, director 
‘Sunday-school and young People’s 
k, will address each meeting. 


jp, Frank L. Wivxrns closed a suc- 
ful and happy pastorate at the 
1d Church, Hast Providence, on Dec. 


3 ordained, and two-thirds of the 
ers are young men, whom Dr. Wil- 
; has baptized. On Friday evening, 
| 8, a reception was held, and Miss 
y F. Bowen, in behalf of the church, 
sented Mrs. Wilkins with a large bou- 
t of roses and Dr. Wilkins with thirty 
‘gold pieces. Sunday afternoon the 
ual roll call was held, when the 
sologist reported and certificates of 
abership were presented to those who 
been baptized during the year. The 
f’s supper was followed by the pas- 
3; farewell address. 


CONNECTICUT 


ne BAPTIST CHURCHES oF the common- 
Ith are girding themselves for a 
-wide evangelistic campaign to begin 
‘first week in January. Simultaneous 
tings will be held in the six associa- 
igs. The campaign opens in the New 
‘en Association with the meeting in 
vary Church, New Haven, Rev. James 
fee, pastor. Rev. York A. King, super- 
mdent of evangelism for the New 
land district, will conduct the meet- 
. Under Pastor McGee’s efficient 
ership, the church is already or- 
ized for the task of soul-winning. 
‘ee gospel teams made up of strong 
ng laymen are ready for evangelistic 
‘k in the association. On Jan. 3 the 
’s club of Calvary Church is to have 
inquet. Each man is to bring as his 
int a foreigner who is a member of 
reign-speaking church or club. Pres. 
4, Anderson of the International Col- 
| New Jersey, is to be the speaker. 
Jan. 23 Pastor McGee will celebrate 
‘fifth anniversary of his settlement 
i this church. The preacher will be 
. John Wellington Hoag, a former 
‘or, now of the Woodward Avenue 
reh, Detroit. The pastor has planned 
iique feature for the Sunday evening 
fices during February. Preceding the 
fon, a member of the Metropolitan 
9 of Yale University is to give a seven- 
ute talk. It is of interest to note that 
imembership of this club is seventy- 
' representing more than a score of 
‘rent countries. Calvary Church, in 
heart of the city, standing beside a 
it university, is doing a notable work. 
angements are being made to cele- 
e@ next November the fiftieth anni- 
ary of the organization of the 
tech. It is expected that the anni- 
‘ary sermon will be preached by Rev. 
rles Edward Smith, the first pastor. 


¥ MASSACHUSETTS 


ME MID-YEAR BANQUET of the Newton 
ani at the City Club, Boston, which 
es in December, is a popular and de- 
tful function. Usually it gathers 
it 100 of the graduates. Always a 
» of the oldest graduates encircles 
‘of the tables with their good gray 
is; and the younger men are all 
nd, with faces freshened by the re- 
al of seminary days. This year the 
sion was up to the high level. Dr. 

es H. Spalding, ’68, venerable and 
ve , yet crisp, sparkling, hearty and 
went, presided, and opened the final 

ith a rousing speech. Pres. Horr 


followed in his best vein; Emery B. 
Gibbs, Esq., was brief and spicy; Rev. 
James 9B. Norcross, ’97, was breezy, 
brotherly and sweetened with humor; 
and Rev. Willard A. Pratt, ’08, the new 
pastor of the Stoughton Street Church, 
spoke well for the later graduates. The 
“mid-year” is always a welcome and 
gladsome ’rousement between commence- 
ments, 


ONE INTERESTING RESULT of the housing 
problem and the doubling of car-fares is 
the “coming back” of some of our old 
city churches. People, failing to find de- 
sirable suburban homes, are coming into 
the neighborhood of the historic 
churches. Charlestown is an instance. 
It is within easy walking distance of 
business, of a good church, and of one 
of our best ministers—Rev. Harold L. 
Hanson, who is now in his seventh year 
there. He is much encouraged by larger 
congregations, a fuller Sunday school, 
and a throng of young people. It is good 
to see the historic “First” in its former 
strength. 


Rev. W. J. BARNeEs, after a short pasto- 
rate at Needham, in the near suburbs of 
Boston, accepts the call of the church at 
Stamford, Conn. 


AT THE MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE in Bos- 
ton, Dr. M. D. Wolfe of North Cambridge 
read a strong paper on “The Basis of 
Christian Union.” After diligently con- 
sidering some bases that do not base very 
solidly, he seemed to find the only one 
that promises anything, and that comes 
so slowly—union in Christ. Of course, 
when on Dec. 27 Bishop Lawrence dis- 
courses to us on the Lambeth Conference 
and its basis, we shall strike something! 
But will it be rock bottom? We hardly 
expect it, 


IN THE ABSENCE OF DR. CoRTLAND 
Myers, the Temple is having a variety of 
celebrated preachers. While an assort- 
ment of high flavors may be welcome to 
some, how it will figure in the results is 
yet to be seen. It is generally the strong 
strokes of one strong man upon one spot 
that split the rock. But when such 
sturdy wielders of the hammer as Her- 
bert Handel and D. L. Lockrow remain 
on the job, there will be something doing. 


As FAST AS WE FILL PULPITS, empty ones 
greet us. When they, too, fill up, others 
empty, as the custom is. How would it 
do to have one more national secretary— 
a secretary of full and empty pulpits? He 
would earn his salary. 


Rev. F. L. Brooks of Essex, Conn., has 
accepted the call of the First Church, 
Georgetown, and will assume the pastor- 
AtCwwWalye Le 


Mississippi Valley 


OHIO 


THe TentH AVENUE CHurcH of Colum- 
bus, Dr. Vernon S. Phillips, pastor, cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary Nov. 28 
to Dec. 5. The church was organized in 
a store Nov. 27, 1890, with fifty-four char- 
ter members. There are today more than 
600 members, the property is valued at 
$60,000, and contributions will this year 
exceed $15,000. Among the features of 
the celebration were sermons by Dr. 
George A. Huntley, Dr. George R. Baker 
and Dr. T. F. Chambers, Platform meet- 
ings were held at which early members 
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recounted the struggles of other years, 
Columbus Baptist pastors brought greet- 
ings, and members and friends pictured 
the future of the church in various forms 
of its ministry. The pastor presented 
stereopticon slides on Friday evening 
showing leaders and equipment of other 
days, the growth of church and univer- 
sity, certain of the larger Baptist church 
buildings and some church plants in uni- 
versity communities. The church is 
located one block from the campus of the 
Ohio State University. 


Cleveland Association 


The outstanding event of the past 
month was the social gathering of the 
Baptists of Greater Cleveland held at the 
Hotel Winton on Nov. 22. On that occa- 
sion 730 men and women sat down to 
dinner in the spacious dining hall . Dr. 
Clarence H. Barbour of Rochester was 
the special speaker for the occasion. The 
function was the result of the initial ef- 
forts of the social department and wes 
in itself the best evidence of the energy 
and thoroughness with which the depart- 
ment sets out upon its mission. It is 
hoped that this and similar gatherings 
to be held will foster a spirit of unity 
and cooperation and give to the denom- 
ination in Cleveland a vivid impression of 
its powers and possibilities. 

The Hungarian Baptist Seminary con- 
ducted ‘in Cleveland for the past five 
years became on Dec. 1 a department of 
the denominational polyglot school now 
located in its permanent home in Orange, 
N. J. Rev. Stephen Orosz, who in addi- 
tion to being principal of the seminary 
was pastor of the First Hungarian 
Church, has been compelled to resign the 
latter position. When Mr. Orosz came to 
the city in 1908, he found a small band 
of Hungarian Baptists. Under his lead- 
ership this little band has branched out 
into three premising missionary churches. 
Mr. Michael Biro, a graduate of the sem- 
inary who has made a splendid reputa- 
tion for himself, succeeds Mr. Orosz in 
the pastorate. 

There is a new spirit of hopefulness 
in the work of the Italian Mission. Dur- 
ing the fall the missionary started some 
special classes in English. These have 
brought him into contact with a num- 
ber of new families and given him entry 
into their homes. Prejudice, so hard to 
eradicate, is beginning to give way to in- 
quiry, and it would seem as if the work 
were entering upon a new day. 

The first step toward the erection of 
a great Baptist tabernacle for Cleveland 
was taken by the Euclid Avenue congre- 
gation when it secured a _ ninety-nine 
year lease on a most desirable corner in 
the immediate vicinity of the present 
church. The great congregation is facing 
the gigantic undertaking with a spirit 
that augurs well for its speedy con- 
summation. 


MINNESOTA 


Rev. [E. P. Jounson, recently of South 
Dakota, has accepted the pastorate of the 
Lake Lillian Church. He will probably 
serve the Irving and Greenleaf churches 
also. Special meetings on this field were 
conducted by Rey. L. O. Williams and Mr. 
Johnson, resulting in the addition of 
three new members. 


Rey. C. J. Greenwoop of Detroit re- 
cently gave the hand of fellowship to 
three persons. The work in Detroit is 
going forward in splendid fashion, 


Rev. O. M. Jorgenson, after a service 
of six years as pastor of the churches at 
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Artichoke and Sparta, has resigned and 
leaves the first of the year for the Nor- 
wegian-Danish Church of ‘MTakhoma, 
Wash, 


Rev. A. G. ANDERSON of North Dakota 
has accepted the pastorate of the Swedish 
churches at McIntosh and Lengby and 
the Norwegian churches at Fosston and 
Queen. One person has already been 
baptized at McIntosh. 


Rev. J. McFarLane recently helped in 
special meetings at Pipestone. The meet- 
ings were exceedingly helpful, and many 
professions of conversion were made. 
Bro. McFarlane has received a call to a 
church in the state of Washington, but 
has declined, feeling that his work is 
not finished at Austin. 


At MontEviveo the Baptists and Metho- 
dists have been holding union meetings, 
the pastors doing the preaching. The 
prospects are very promising for a good 
work. 


THE First CHurcH, Worthington, is 
making progress under the ministry of 
Rev. H. W. Annable. Baptisms are fre- 
quent, and the work is going forward in 
first-rate fashion. 


THERE IS A MARKED revival spirit in the 
Slovak Church of Minneapolis since the 
dedication. On Sunday, Dec. 12, Rev. 
Chas. Brazda baptized six converts. The 
ordinance was administered in the edi- 
fice of the First Swedish Church as there 
is as yet no baptistery in the building 
of the Slovak Church. 


Rev. C. H. Botvic, the missionary 
among the Danes in Minnesota, is hold- 
ing special meetings in different places. 
At Storden, where Rev. A. Broholm is 
pastor, the meetings were well attended 
and fifty came forward for reconsecra- 
tion. Rev. Mr. Sorenson of Alden was 
with Pastor Broholm after Mr. Bolvig 
left. 


At Tyrer, Brother Bolvig assisted Pas- 
tor Brygger for a week in meetings. Ten 
persons accepted Christ. Rev. M. A, Wes- 
gaard, a Danish evangelist, continues the 
meetings. 


A TABERNACLE EVANGELISTIC meeting has 
been held at Albert Lea under the direc- 
tion of Dr. McMinn. A large number of 
persons responded to Dr. MeMinn’s in- 
vitation, and the church members have 
received new inspiration. 


Rev. F. W. Wenicer, after a pastorate 
of four years at Brownsdale and Lansing, 
has resigned and accepted the call of the 
church at Cresco, Iowa. He begins work 
there the first of the year, 


A. C. Rosrnson, for many years a 
deacon in the Central Church of Minne- 
apolis, and more recently of the Calvary 
Church of that city, died Nov. 28. He 
was a faithful member of the Calvary 
church and was held in highest esteem 
by all. 

W. M. Lawrence, a deacon in the First 
Church of Minneapolis, died Dec. 14. He 
had been a resident of Minneapolis for 
Many years and at all times was a faith- 
ful and ardent supporter of the church 
of which he was a member. 


WISCONSIN 

Rey. WaLterR INGRAM, pastor of the 
White Temple, Mitchell, S. D., assisted 
Pastor Kelley in special meetings Novy. 
3-18 at the First Church, Delavan. Rev. 
A. S. Reitz had the leadership in music. 
The meetings were the outgrowth of the 
blessing received by the church in the 


New World Movement and were planned 
for the Walworth Association as a rally- 
ing point in evangelism. From night to 
night delegations from the Darien, Mil- 
lard, Elkhorn, Walworth and Lake 
Geneva churches were present. There 
were thirty-six decisions for the Chris- 
tian life and ten declarations of intent by 
young people. Pastor Kelley has recently 
baptized twenty-three persons. 


ILLINOIS 


IN PURSUANCE WITH THE FINDINGS of a 
regularly called council, held on Dee. 7, 
R. H. Crawford, the newly-elected pastor 
of the Old Stonington Church, was or- 
dained on that date. Rev. V. N. Whittier 
was moderator and Rev. G. W. Stoddard 
was clerk. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. T. H. Marsh of the First Church, 
Decatur. 


THe EAst Park CHurcH, DEcaAToR, held 
& mite-box opening on Dec. 9, the pro- 
ceeds of which were for the Hudelson 
Orphanage. The sum then received, to 
which some has since been added, was 
$112.82. Rev. G. W. Stoddard is begin- 
ning his third year as pastor. 


Rev. W. H. PEEBLES BEGAN his pastorate 
at the First Church, Harvey, in October, 
1919. Since his coming the interest has 
grown and there have been several bap- 
tisms. A new baptistery has been built, 
the basement has been remodeled into 
Sunday-schocl rooms and a dining room, 
and a new $400 furnace has been in- 
stalled. All these improvements have 
been paid for. More than $200 has been 
raised in cash and pledges for Near East 
Relief, and it is expected to cancel a 
mortgage of $600 on the church building 
next April, cash and pledges being on 
hand to cover the amount. The pastor’s 
salary is $300 more than has ever been 
paid. At a jubilee social held last month, 
which the other Harvey pastor attended, 
Pastor Peebles was presented with $225 
as a token of appreciation. The member- 
ship of the church is only one hundred 
and twenty-five. 


IOWA 


THE Baptist ‘SuNDAY scHOOL in Sac 
City is steadily growing under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, Dr. W. J. Coulston, 
and Mrs. A. T. Brownell, the superin- 
tendent. One of the strongest community 
teacher training classes in Iowa is taught 
by Dr. Coulston. 


Pastor J. O. SraprEes at Centerville is 
being assisted by Prof. Edward Shimer, 
gospel singer, in_ special meetings. 
Twenty-two came forward the first Sun- 
day. Pastor Staples is preaching a series 
of sermons on the decalogue entitled, 
“Wonderful Words of Love, or, The Holi- 
ness and Perfection of the Ten Com- 
mandments.” 


INDIANA 


SINCE THE COMING TO GosHEN on Aug. 
1 of Rev. W. H. F. Jones, thirty-two new 
Members have been received. Prayer 
meetings are largely attended and a suc- 
cessful men’s meeting has been estab- 
lished on Sunday afternoons. Mrs. Jones 
is also an efficient worker. The Taylor 
evangelistic party of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has .just closed a four weeks’ campaign 
with this church. 


Dedication at Second Church, 
Indianapolis 


The Second Church, Indianapolis, has 
achieved a notable victory. After a year 
of strenuous activity, with nearly 100 


: 
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additions to the membership—forty-thn’ 
by baptism, and after buying a new pal 
sonage costing over $5000, the congreg! 


including a gymnasiu) 
44x80 feet. The total cost of the plan 
together with a large basement dinin. 
room under the auditorium, is $43,000, 

Nov. 23 to 28 Dr. F. H. Divine led {/ 
a successful effort to raise $50,000. 4 
the close of Sunday, Nov. 28, the the! 
mometer showed $51,350. The impossibl: 
seemingly, had been done. This is th 
third campaign in which Dr. Divine ha 
helped Pastor Dye. i 
were held on Dec. 5. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, a former pastor, di! 
livered the dedicatory sermon. Speci: 
programs were given each evening du 
ing the week following. | 


MICHIGAN 


Rey. Mito S. WALLER became pastor ¢ 
the church at Onsted last April. Th 
Sunday school has now reached th! 
125 mark, and an orchestra is being o} 
ganized; forty-five have been added t 
the church, thirty-two of them by baj 
tism; and six more await baptism, whic 
will bring tne membership up to ninety 
five. This means that the membershi| 
has more than doubled. Plans are bein) 
made for a senior and a junior _B. | 
PSU: 


THE YPSILANTI Baptist StTupDENTS’ As 
SOCIATION presented Dr. Stifler’s “Th 
Song in the Sky” at the First Church o} 
Dec. 12. Sixteen of the students, unde 
the direction of Miss Nellie Ferrin, tool 
the song and reading parts. The offerin 
was for the sufferers abroad. Sunday 
evening luncheon and social hours ar 
now weekly events for Baptist student 
attending the college. 


' 


A man and his wife had been baptize 
the same morning. 
y 
KANSAS i 

AT THE First CuurcH, Emporia, Rev 
B. F. Tilley, pastor, a two weeks’ meet 
ing has recently been held under the di 
rection of Rev. W. A. Elliott and Rev 
Oliver Potter. There was a large num 
ber of decisions. 4 


a 

THe First Cyurcu, Wicuira, has jus 
closed the first three months’ periot 
under the pastorate of Rev. John Bun 
yan Smith, who was formerly pastor 0. 
the Walnut Street Church, Waterloo 
Iowa. During this brief period Te 
have been fifty-eight additions and $10, 
440 has been raised for all purposes. Th¢ 
prayer meetings have been well attended 
The importance of attendance each mont! 
when the Lord’s supper is observed has 
been emphasized by the pastor, with th 
result that there are now almost | 
communicants at this service. La 
congregations have been attending ( 
Sunday to hear Dr. Smith’s sermons 
“Great Fundamentals.” 
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Potato Flour and Sawdust 


Potato flour and sawdust; that’s the diet the people are living on in 
many parts of war-swept and desolated Poland today. 


It is but an item in the catalogue of woe which millions of people 
suffer this winter in Europe. 


Most heavily of all this terrible condition affects the children—inno- 
cent, helpless children whose short lives have seen little but a ‘‘Pentecost 
of Calamity”; 800,000 of them in Poland, an equal number in Austria and 
Hungary; eleven million orphaned by the war; three and one-half million 
dependent on immediate and constant relief for their lives. 


Read this: 


“Do you know what an undernourished child looks like, after four or 
five years of practical starvation? Children eight years old have not attained 
the normal size of a three-year-old baby. Their puny bodies have only a 
} vestige of strength. Many of them cannot stand upon their feet, but crawl 

like little animals. Their arms and legs and spines are twisted and warped. 
Their abdomens are bloated and expanded; their chests and heads are under- 
| sized and underdeveloped. Of such fuel, pestilence makes quick work. Tuber- 
culosis and typhus merely touch them and they are gone. Up until now 
there have been in these countries American Relief Stations, where long lines 
of tottering, haggard children waited for the one meal a day that could be 
provided, and this was given only to the neediest, and only so long as that 
need was paramount. It is something new in the twentieth-century civili- 
zation to have starving children ask with pleading voices: ‘Do I weigh too 
x much? Please can | still come?’ ”’ 
“‘In Vienna the American Red Cross found twenty thousand children 
} with tuberculosis of the bone, and more than one hundred thousand with 
glandular and pulmonary tuberculosis.” 


To urge you to give is to insult your Christian spirit. You only want 
to know how and when to give. Send your offering promptly to your 
State Promotion Director. Mark it “European Relief.’’ Make it a 
Christmas gift. Make it in money—that is the only practical method for 


this immediate purpose. 


Act now—immediately —at once — promptly — quickly — instanter 
—without delay. 


: Hunger and cold WILL NOT wait; we MUST NOT. 


This is not a sectarian matter. We urge 


Baptists to do their full share toward the European THE GENERAL 


If you are away from home 
- or your church has made its 


offering, send your money 
to General Board of Promo- 
tion, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, marked 
“European Relief,” and say 
what church it should be 
credited to. It counts on 
the 100 Million Fund. 


Relief Council work. Pray for Mr. Hoover and his 
associates and give toward their work. But do it in 
addition to the work we are primarily responsible for. 
For special reasons we have a special responsibility 
toward our Baptist brethren and their families. Our 
Foreign Mission Society is our agent in directing this 
relief. 


BOARD OF 
PROMOTION OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST 

CONVENTION 


276 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


FOR MEN 


WHO DRESS WELL 
URE 


TROUSERS 
GARTER 


Pat., May 18, 1920 

Threefold Purpose: 

It holds up the socks, 
It holds down the shirt, 
It makes the trousers 
hang straight whether 
the knees bend inward 
or outward. 

It is not a **Form” or 
«“‘Harness.’’ It contains no 
**pads,”’ ‘‘air-cushions,”’ 
“metal springs,” etc. Itis 
simply a beautiful garter 
fitting inside knee curva- 
ture, self-adjustable. 
Descriptive circular, sealed 
envelope containing no ad- 
vertis’g matter mailed free 


The T. Garter Co, 
LockBox131, Chicago jy. 
Dept. B 


HARRY W. JONES 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World’s Greatest’ Commentary on 
the International Suanday-School Lessons 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Let us send you a pamphlet . contain- 
ing the fizst lesson taken from 
the volume of 1921 


Price, $2.00 Net; $2.10 Delivered 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON.,STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


The American Baptist Home Mission Sociely 


Our Corporate name is 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 


6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


A VASSAR AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
GRADUATE with experience wishes posi- 
tion as pastor’s assistant, church worker or 
director of religious education. L. Morrill, 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. 
A ETRE EDD RES CARE Date MI! Ys 

BIG DEMAND FOR TEACHERS for emer- 
gency vacancies. Ernest Olp, Steger Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Pacific Coast 


OREGON 


THE PoRTLAND Baptist MINISTERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION recently appointed a committee 
to investigate the conduct of F. C. Las- 
lette, formerly the pastor of the Glencoe 


Church of Portland, and this committee, 


after investigation, brought in the fol- 
lowing report: “We have examined all 
available witnesses and sought in every 
way to secure the personal statement of 
Mr. Laslette, but we are convinced that 
he has personally avoided the committee, 
The evidence and his action convince us 
that his conduct is unbecoming a Chris- 
tian minister, and that he is on his own 
confession (in written statements) un- 
worthy of our Christian fellowship. We 
therefore recommend that the Baptist 
Ministers’ Association of Portland with- 
draw the hand of fellowship from Mr. 
Laslette, drop his name from our roll, 
and publish this action in our denomina- 
tional paper.’ This report is signed by 
EK. A. Smith, R. E. Close, W. L. Riley, W. 
Norton Ferris and Owen T. Day. 


AT A RECENT MEETING the Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Association of Portland: passed reso- 
lutions of regret and appreciation upon 
the resignation of Dr. G. H. Young as 
educational director of the Oregon and 
Idaho State conventions. Dr. Young be- 
comes pastor of the church at Twin Falls, 
Ida. In part these resolutions read: “By 
his genial personality, mental and edu- 
cational attainments, devoted life, loyalty 
to the Word and exceptional gift in teach- 
ing the same, we have found him a de- 
lightful co-laborer; and his labors in his 
field have always been most acceptable to 
our young people, and in the finest sense 
inspirational and beneficial. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


On Dec. 3, Rev. Epwin MAcMinn ob- 
served the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the ministry. During this 
time he has preached more than 7000 ser- 
mons and written a number of books, 
including some on Pennsylvania history. 
He is now slowly recovering from a 
stroke of paralysis which came upon 
him just as he was completing a draft 
of a history of the Baptist churches of 
Southern California. Dr. MacMinn has 
presented his large collection of minerals 
to Redlands University. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. CHRIST OLESON, &@ member of the 
church at Corning, died on Dec. 2, at the 
age of eighty-four years. Greatly in- 
terested in missions, he had some years 
back taken out annuities in our Home 
and Foreign Mission societies. 


Platitudes 
(Continued from page 1621) 

ing services. A few minutes of waiting 
by a late teacher or pupil will probably 
help, and may effect a cure. Encourage 
the habit of punctuality by being on 
time yourself, and if you are a superin- 
tendent or principal, begin the session 
exactly on the dot with those present. 
A superintendent should not be scurrying 
about the school at the opening. His 
place is at his desk at least five minutes 
before the session opens. 

“I didn’t have time to study my les- 


can choose to set apart two or thre 
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son.” Back of this may be the parent’ 
fear that his child is overdoing in th 
public school, with all his time mortgage 
for that institution. Of. course he mus 
become a good American citizen. By 
can we make Americans of the right sori 
and neglect to make them intellige 
Christians and citizens of the kingdom 9 
God? The experience of many Sunda 
school teachers is that pupils will stud: 
their Sunday-school lessons if given con 
crete assignments and suggestions 
to how best to undertake the task. 

As grave a situation confronts us, how 
ever, in this particular from the teacher’ 
lack of study as is the case with the 
pupil. God’s work not only requires bu 
demands thorough preparation on thi 
part of the teacher. The time element i 
the precious one. We Americans finc 
time .to do what we choose to do. Wi 


hours each week for more _ proficien 
teaching. Not only does the Master ex 
pect this, but the very fact that we an 
teachers carries with it an obligation iy! 
this regard. We are workers togethe 
with God. | 
So as platitudes are often but ie 

{ 

] 


shift excuses and invariably describe 

condition which can be changed or wil 
be changed, so the better Sunday schoo 
demands a closer examination of ou: 
difficulties with a view to improvemen 
and repudiation of all lame and lam 
excuses. ' 


Fresh from the Field | 


(Continued from page 1604) 


Bible Class, 
Mo., on Dec. 5. 
ord? The class has recently been hold 
ing a contest with the Woodward Ave 


Annuities. 


Annuity Bonds are issued 
by all the Boards and Socie- 
ties of the Northern Raph 
Convention. | 


For information, including 
rates, write to the Society 


or Board concerned 
or to 
The General Board of Promotion of — 


the Northern Baptist Convention i 
276 Fifth Ave., ‘7 


cember 25, 1920 
ie Church, Detroit, winning by 2296 
ints. 
ev. Mahlon H. Day, formerly pastor 
the State Street Church, Rockford, 
., how home secretary of the Canton 
iristian College, passed through Chi- 
go recently on his way to spend the 
Jidays with his family in Oregon. Mrs. 
iy is now in splendid health. Mr. Day 
ports that the work of the college is 
pering, with about 800 students en- 
lied and three buildings in process of 
mstruction. He says also that the 
‘laduates of the college are now filling 
iportant positions in China and its in- 
sence is beginning to be felt. The com- 
issioner of finance of the Kwangtung 
wvernment and the director of the Han- 
yw-Canton railroad are former students 
d progressive Christian men. The 
udents of the college recently raised 
016 to c rry on their extension work in 
mton and _ vicinity. They support 
ven elementary schoois and carry on 
number of Sunday schools. 


The Baptists of Chicago, and especially 
e members of his church, are lament- 
g the resignation of Dr. F. HE. R. Miller, 
‘stor of the First Church. In his let- 
r to the church, Dr. Miller stated that 
» had decided to enter business, a step 
hich he has been considering for some 
ne. Dr. Miller has been one of our 
ost successful pastors, serving such 
‘urches as Grand Forks, N. D., Gales- 
irg and Elgin in Illinois and, for the 
ist year, the First Church, Chicago. 


Rev. Ray E. York, who recently re- 
red from the state secretaryship of 
ebraska, is resting for a time at the 
d family home in Kansas City. Tem- 
warily he will suppiy vacant pulpits 
id do evangelistic work. In January he 
ill assist Dr. Cassidy at Sioux City in 
secial meetings. 


Rev. J. A. Bennett is now located at 
4 Bala Ave., Cynwyd, Pa., and is open 
r engagements either for special meet- 
g, as acting-pastor or as Sunday sup- 
‘Ve 

The Woodland Park Church, St. Paul, 
8 taken on new life this fall. The at- 
nmdance upon the Bible school has in- 
eased one-third and the Sunday serv- 
4s have grown very large. Several en- 
‘e families have recently united with 
e church. Decisions for Christ are a 
equent occurrence. 


Rev. O. Hanson, one of our honored 
issionaries in Burma, is just about to 
turn to his field of labor after a fur- 
ugh of some nineteen months. This is 
* Hanson’s third furlough in thirty 
jars of service. He expects to sail from 
ew York about the middle of January 
| a steamer which goes to India direct. 
ls present address is 500 Stewart Ave., 
alamazoo, Mich. 


The Berkeley Church, Denver, Colo., 
ade no canvass last spring for the New 
orld Movement. On Dec. 12 it over- 
bscribed its quota of $2200, and the 
stor is to assist in the effort in other 
urches. So the movement spreads at 
Me and as a consequence goes out 
to all the earth. 


There would be no need of urging a 
tt to the European relief fund if we 
sre the hungry children or the agon- 
*d mother who has no food and hears 
8 cries of her child. “As ye would 
at men should do to you, do ye even 
‘to them.” Do not fail to make a gift 
cough your church on Dec. 26 or Jan. 2. 


“7 
| - 
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Toni’s Christmas 
(Continued from page 1617) 


“Why will he kill you, and why are 
you here?” 

“He will kill me because I have no 
money. I have lost, also, my way.” 

“Have you no home, no mother?” asked 
Mrs. Morton gently. 

“No, signora, no, madame, no mother. 
We all live, Baptiste and Vincenzo and 
I, with the padrone. We play the harp 
and the violins; but I was tired and I 
could not keep with the others, and they 
scolded me. I crept in here where the 
angels sing, and it was so warm and 
beautiful I could not go away.” 

The organist muttered “police,” at 
which the child again sobbed violently. 

“Yes, to the station-house, of course, he 
must go.” 

But Mrs, Morton, with a vision of the 
three faces asleep on their pillows at 
home, looked at this tear-stained, dirty 
little gipsy and said to the organist, “I 
will take care of him tonight.” So under 
the gleaming Christmas stars she led 
the little wanderer home. 

All was still and safe in the little 
house. “Not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse.” It was the work of only 
a few moments to divest the little 
musician of his uncouth garments, to 
pop him into the tub of warm suds, to 
slip him into fresh night-clothes, to give 
him a piece of bread and butter, and then 
to tuck him up on the cozy lounge. 

The stars were still shining when the 
little mother awoke. Christmas Day 
would be a busy one, and there were no 
moments to lose. 

Hark! What was that? 

A long, low sweet sound, like a voice 
calling her. She listened, and again it 
came. “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men” 
—so it seemed to breathe. , 

The children came tumbling down in 
their nightgowns, and rushed to the door 
of the sitting-room, and there, beside his 
improvised bed, stood the young musician, 
playing on his violin as if all the world 
were his audience. 

The children gazed in wonderment. 
Where had this child come from? Had 
he dropped from the stars? Had an 
angel come to them? He played on and 
on, until frcm sheer fatigue he put his 
violin down. 

Then Teddie and Clover and Daisy 
came about him. They touched his hands, 
his curly locks, his violin, to see if all 
were real. Then they whirled around the 
room in a mad dance of delight, for the 
mother had uncovered the tree. 

And what a happy day for poor little 
Toni! How fine he looked in Teddie’s 
clothes! How gentle he was with Daisy! 
How -he frolicked with Clover! And 
when Mrs. Morton came from church, 
how he soothed her weariness with soft 
melodies! It was a day of feast and 
gladness; and when, to her surprise and 
pleasure, a committee of church people 
called upon Mrs. Morton to give her a 
purse, through the meshes of which 
gleamed gold pieces, she said then and 
there that Toni should never again go 
to the harsh and cruel padrone. 
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IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
f and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
‘| ers same as stock com- 
J pany. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 


No agents. Deal direct. 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 22 years old un- 


der same management. Address Henry P. Magill, Secy. & 
Mer., 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Il. 


i 
Booklet 


**Bibles and Bonds” tells 


the interesting story of 
a world wide work and 
a safe investment yield- 
ing as high as 8%. 


Ask for Booklet B 


American Bible Society 
Bible House Astor Place New York 


/RODEHEAVERSS | 


VICTORY SONGS | 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. Theselection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new book. 


Contains 288 pages of music. Sing! copies: 
Manila, 35¢e; Limp, 40c; Cloth, 50¢e; Postpaid. 
In quantities, not prepaid: Manila,30e;Limp 35c; 
Cloth, 45¢. —_——_—a_ fis" Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE, 
ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
1053 MononBldg., Dpt.B 814 WalnutSt. 
~ Chicago Philadelphia 


Crannell’s Pocket Lessons 
for 1921 


Contains all of the International Sunday School 
Lessons tor 1921, with References, Daily Bible 
Readings, and Analyses. Vest pocket size. 
About two hundred pages clearly printed on 
good opaque paper. Size, 234 x 534 inches. Sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. Just the thing for 
the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, 40 cents 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOU KNoOow !! 
"THE Business World needs Christian Young 

People. An Efficient Business Training midst 
wholesome surroundings; an opportunity to study 
Art, Music, Literature, Home Economics and 
Physical Science at a low rate of Tuition and 
Board, is the remarkable offer of the 


CEDAR VALLEY SEMINARY 
Write for particulars Osage, Iowa 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL , 207i, 2nd 

2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 

Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 

For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 
SEVEN BEAUTIFUL SONGS 


for church and home, with music for the piano. 
Mountain Flower,”’ ‘“The Wonderful River,’’ ‘’The Chris- 


“The 


tian Banner,” ‘The Battle of Ages,”” ‘The Fading 
Flower,’’ ‘‘The Rosebud You Gave Me’’ and ‘‘The Flower 
Queen.’’ Standard Sheet Music size, ordinary yoice. All 
seven for $1.25, postpaid. Order from: OTTO LUNDELL, 
Room 323—155 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
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hristmas in Europe 


IN HUNGARY 
AND AUSTRIA. 


“tek wie 
IN POLAND. 
Ray tn x: 


AND ESTHONIA. 
et tay 
IN LATVIA 
AND BOSNIA. 
>) To 
ARMENIA AND 
GERMANY. 
* 


* * 
AND OTHER 
WAR SCARRED 


LANDS. 
+) ee 

THIS CHRISTMAS TIME. 
* Daoe 


THIS BLESSED 
CHRISTMAS TIME. 

* * * 
CRY OUT the 
LITTLE CHILDREN, 
IN THEIR woe. 

* * * 
AND SAY, O 
HEAR THEM say. 

* * * 
“GOD HAS forgotten 
US! 
GOD HAS forgotten us!” 

* * * 
POOR THINGS. 

* * * 
POOR INNOCENTS. 

* * * 
POOR HUNGRY KIDS. 

* * * 
WHOM JESUS loves. 

* * * 
THEY’RE COLD. 

* * x 
AND HUNGRY, too. 

* * * 
SO VERY hungry 
ARE THOSE little 


LAMBS. 
* * 
AND THEY are 
YOUNG. 
* * * 
AND THEY don’t 
UNDERSTAND. 
* * * 
NOR I. 
* * 


EXCEPT THAT 
GOD HAS not 
FORGOT. 

* 


BECAUSE HE’S called 
TO ME. 


* 
AND YOU. 
* * * 
AND COUNTLESS other 
YOU'S. 


TO FEED 
HIS LAMBS. 

i Be 
AND CLOTHE their 
NAKED LIMBS. 

* tele 
THAT SHIVER so 
WITH COLD. 

* * * 
LEST THEY should 
DIE. 


* 
OR WORSE. 


* * & 
SHOULD LIVE diseased 
AND WEAK 
IN BODY, mind 
AND WILL. 
* 


_ 


* * * 


* * 


* * 
AND FORTY years 
FROM NOW all 
EUROPE BE aflame 
AGAIN. in ea 


WITH WAR and 
SCOURGE AND death. 
* * * 
AND ALL be 
ONE AGAIN with 
NINEVEH AND Tyre. 
* * * 
SO MAY no 
SLEEP COME to our 
WEARIED EYES. 
* * * 
THIS HAPPY 
CHRISTMAS TIME. 
* * * 
TILL WE have 
PUT OUR gift 
OF LOVE 
AGAINST THIS 
AWFUL NEED and 
HEARD THE 
MASTER SAY. 
* * * 
“WELL DONE.” 
* * * 


SO MAY it be. 


* ¥ * 


Among these starving children are those of our own Baptist household. 
We must not fail them. Hunger and cold will not wait. We must not. 


We invest in Europe’s future when we care for her children. 


A Christmas offering for this cause—that was the recommendation of the 
Board of Promotion at Minneapolis. It counts on the One Hundred Million. 


Send offering promptly to 


State Promotion 
Director 


Designate it as follows: 


“European Relief” 


PPP 


This is not a sectarian matter. We urge Baptists to do 
their full share toward the European Relief Council 
work. Pray for Mr. Hoover and his associates and give 
toward their work. But do it in addition to the work 
we are primarily responsible for. For special reasons 
we have a special responsibility toward our Baptist 
brethren and their families. Our Foreign Mission 
Society is our agent in directing this relief. 


THE GENERAL BOARD 
OF PROMOTION OF 
THE NORTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION 


276 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Published Every Wook by the Northern Baptist Convention 


A New Years Motto 


ASKED the New Year for some motto sweet, 
Some rule of life with which to guide my feet. 
| asked and paused. He answered soft and low: 


“God's will to know.” 


“VV ILL knowledge then suffice, New Year?” I cried; 
And ere the question into silence died 
The answer came: “Nay, but remember, too, 


God’s will to do.” 


Gee more | asked: ‘‘Is there no more to tell?” 
And once again the answer softly fell: 
“Yes: this one thing, all other things above — 


God’s will to love.” 


—Anonymous. 
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Fresh from the Field 


Rev. Alfred E. Isaac is going to Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to be the county man for the 
Monroe County Association, a position 
for which his work with the Laymen’s 
Movement and the Interchurch gives him 
unusual qualifications. 


Rev. Theodore M. Hofmeister, who is 
in his second month with the Greenfield, 
Ohio, Church, is having such success 
that already there is the suggestion of a 
new building. 

After a successful pastorate of seven 
years, Rev. L. S. Colburn has resigned 
his church at Columbus, Ohio, and ac- 
cepted a hearty call to the Price Hill 
Church, Cincinnati. 


The First Church of Miles City, Mont., 
is without a pastor and greatly desires 
to get in touch with a suitable man for 
this mission church, which is now a little 
more than three years old. This is the 
only Baptist church in eastern Montana 
south of the Missouri River and min- 
isters to a large territory. The approval 
of the state mission board is necessary. 


Rev. Herbert T. Cash, associate pastor 
of the Hast Side Church, Portland, Ore., 
died on Dec. 5. In his going, the church 
mourns the loss of a true friend and 
brother. Though not strong physically, 


he labored ceasclessly and lovingly in 
he. serv the Baptist Church in 

e past eight years. The 
in fi ( kind, patient, prayerful 
life will abide in the hearts of a host of 
friends. 

Rev. WN. ~, Peterson preached his fare- 
well sermon at the First Church, Grinnell, 
Iowa, on Dec, 26 and on the next day 
left for Huntington, Ind., to take up his 
new wWwoi here. 

Evangelist =. A. Hayworth of Granville, 
Ind., closec lis third revival in Nebraska 
at Ansley on Dec. 19. After the holidays 


he is to return to Nebraska for further 
meetings. 

Rev. E. J. Nordlander, formerly of 
Rockford, Ill., took a trip abroad after 
his wife’s death last April, visiting Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Switz- 
erland and France. He is now in this 
country again and ready for service 
either in English or Swedish churches. 
He is especially interested in evangel- 
istic work. 

Rev. J. W. Case of Ripley, N. Y., was 
reported recently in the Colonial Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minn., where he had 
been successfully operated upon for the 
removal of a tumor on the midline of 
the neck. 


The University of Chicago announces 
an institute for church workers, with 
courses in Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, church history, child psychology, 
Sunday-school methods, daily vacation 
Bible school activities and _ religious 
drama, to be held in the Harper Memo- 
rial Library on Mondays, from Jan. 10 
to March 14. 


Prof. F. M. Padelford, Colby ’96, of the 
English department of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, is the author of “The 
Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
which has just made its appearance as 
the first volume of the “University of 
Washington Publications in Language 
and Literature.” Prof. Padelford is the 
son of the late Dr. A. J. Padelford, for 


more than a quarter of a century pastor 
of the Baptist church at Calais, Me. 


Bates College has won another notable 


victory in debating. Victors last’ year 
over Cornell and Harvard, a challenge 
came this fall from Yale University, vic- 
tors for several years in the Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton triangle contests. The de- 
bate was held Dec. 11 in the Lewiston 
(Continued on page 1664) 


What Some Churches 
Are Doing 


A Department of Methods 


Stewardship Day 


HAT was done Dec. 5 at the First 

Church of Detroit, Rev. Thomas J. 
Villers, pastor, may suggest to other 
churches a method of helping our New 
World Movement. In the church calen- 
dar of Nov. 21 appeared this notice: 


Stewardship Day 
Sunday, December 5, 1920 
What? Why? How? 


Watch this space in next week’s 
issue. 


In the calendar of Nov. 28 the notice 
read: 


Stewardship Day 


Sunday, December 5, 1920 


What? A day to remember our blessings 
by bringing in our gifts to the 
work of the church, especially a 
time to PAY UP PLEDGES al- 
ready made. 


Why? We are near the end of the year 
and want all debts paid. Every 
member will need to help to do 
this. New gifts to meet church 
expenses and our quota of New 
World movement are necessary. 


How? Special envelopes will be furnished 
in which to bring payments and 


new gifts. No canvass or public 


appeal will be made, but a joyful 
service of voluntary giving in 
which all may join. 


Come. 


The same calendar contained this full- 
page statement: 

“Next Sunday: Stewardship Day! The 
day when we bring our tithes into the 
temple. Gladly, joyously, thankfully 
rendering unto the Lord the fruits of 
our labor. Everybody must come. It is 
going to be one of the biggest, happiest 
days we have ever had in the old First 
Church. We are not going to be solicited 
to give. Nobody is going to urge us to 
give. But out of the fullness of our 
hearts, out of our gratefulness to God 
for all his mercies to us, we are going 
to bring our gifts into his storehouse. 
Those of us who have never made a 
pledge for the current expenses or benevo- 
lences of the church will bring our pledge 
next Sunday. Those of us who are giving 
less than we feel we ought to give will 
enlarge our pledge. Those of us who 
have been careless and allowed our 
pledges to get in arrears will bring the 
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overdue amount and deposit it in the 
storehouse that will be provided. It wil} 
all be voluntary. It will be out of the 
fullness and gratefulness of our hearts! 
As God has prospered us, so will we! 
render unto him our joyful homage. The) 
program will be interesting—and very) 
unique. Next Sunday, Dec. 5. Come,” 

The pastor preached on “This Matter 
of Stewards,” using Moffatt’s translation! 
of I Cor. 4:2. So far as possible, copieg| 
of this calendar were sent to all members 
not at the services that day. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 1, the following 
letter was sent to every ‘member of the 
church: | 

“The church has fixed Sunday, Deg, 5, 
1920, as Stewardship Day, at which time) 
it is hoped our entire membership will] 
in token of our many blessings bring in| 
our offerings with glad hearts. | 

“We want everybody to come to church 
at that time and to bring (not send) the 
enclosed special envelope, in which can| 
be placed all the regular envelopes that 
you are able to fill. 

“Many will want to pay up to date, 


in the service of praise and thanksgiving) 

“We need $2000 for church expenses! 
and have no« yet raised all we should 
for the New World Movement. 

“This is not a campaign, but a volun. 
tary bringing in to the altar of the fruits) 
of our toil. There will be no soliciting 
nor public appeal. 

“Come and have a in the 
services.” 

‘Enclosed with this letter was a special 
envelope for contributions. 

At the service on Dec. 5 Mr. Tigi) 
Leete, chairman of the board of trustees, 
made a statement as to current expenses) 
and Mr. William S. Power, chairman of} 
the missionary cabinet, stated the needs) 
of our New World Movement. Then Dr. 
Villers preached on “The Tenth and the: 
Open Windows,” showing that we have 
no right to expect the open windows un-| 
less we bring in all the tithes. The points 
of his sermon on Malachi 3:10 were (1)) 
the whole tenth, (2) the tested God, (3)| 
the open windows, and (4) the super) 
abundant blessing. | 

At the close of the sermon the congre-| 
gation was asked to rise. Then, as one 
old familiar hymn after another was! 
sung, the people came down the aisles 
and deposited their offerings in a “store: 
house” which had been placed on the 
communion table in front of the pulpit. 
It was an impressive scene. When the 
gifts were counted, the total was found 
to be $6000, one-third of this being for 
current expenses and two-thirds for 
benevolences. The church has sub 


scribed $256,000 to the New World Mae 
ment. 


part 


and Bible school, thirty-five persons ex: 
pressed a desire to be baptized; twenty: 
one promised to send for their church 
letters; two declared their purpose to 
unite with the church by experience; 
thirty-seven made a confession of Christ 
without saying anything about chureh 
membership; thirty who are members of 
Baptist churches outside the city gave 
their names and Detroit addresses; and 
sixteen who worship here stated that 
they are members of other than Bap 
churches. Of this number, eleven w 
baptized at once, seven united by lett 
and two were received on experienc 


(i 
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least two weeks before the change is to go into effect. 
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Nineteen Twenty-one 
AIL to our friends who do not need to turn over a_ tion of which their local churches are units. ‘There are 
new leaf on New Year’s Day. Of them we ask no hundreds of thousands of good folks whose interests are 
more than that they “carry on” in 1921. almost solely centered upon the work in the local church. 
Hail to the friends who for good and sufficient reasons They have little conception of the gigantic undertakings 
resolve to make some radical changes in their lives in of their own denomination. 
1921! We believe in New Year’s resolutions and Fourth In this group we may discover gifts and abilities which 
of July resolutions and in good resolutions throughout the the kingdom sorely needs. What an opportunity for the 
year. It is always worth while for a man to realize his pastor! These good folks need his suggestions and help. 
limitations and sins if thereby he is led to avail himself They should be urged to subscribe for Tur Baptist and 
of the help which will make him a bigger and better man. Missions. It is at this point, the discovery of new leader- 
We believe that many Christians will with the New Year ship, that the churches which place these periodicals in 
begin an earnest effort to be better Christians. To this their budgets will reap large returns on a modest invest- 
end they will give more time to their Bibles, to prayer ment. 
and meditation and self-forgetful service. Good reader, will you not resolve that, to the extent of 
There are many church members who will endeavor to your ability, you will see that every family represented in 
‘“Helong” to their churches in some vital way. In this re- your church is brought weekly into touch with the work 
lationship they will seek to become more than names upon’ in which you are so vitally interested? One pastor in an 
a church roster. They will really identify themselves with eastern church made a Christmas present of Tur BApTisT 
their local churches and become familiar with their com- to more than 10 per cent of his total membership. He 
munity work. is a wise leader. He has discovered that the basis of real 
Still others, through the new impulses stirred by the cooperation is found in a genuine interest in the wel- 
New World Movement and the world situation, will make fare of the denomination as a whole and not in that of 
an effort to become intelligent members of the denomina- any single unit. 
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Receipts to Date of Five Na- 
tional Societies 


IRST: We wish to call attention to 

the progress being made as shown 
by the following figures, which indicate 
that the receipts for the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society and the American 
Baptist Publication Society are far in ex- 
cess during the first six months of this 
year of what these societies ever re- 
ceived in any previous year. While this 
showing is good, it can be made better 
each month from now on, and to this end 
the heartiest codperation of all our people 
must be enlisted. A comparison of the 
combined receipts of these five societies 
for the first six months of the three 
previous fiscal years from what is known 
as “collection sources,” including 
churches, Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies and individuals, but not includ- 
ing income from matured annuities, lega- 
cies and invested funds, with the com- 
bined receipts of the first six months of 
this fiscal year, is as follows: 


April 1 to Sept. 30, 1917-18...$ 339,270..2 


April 1 to Sept. 30, 1918-19... 349,912.60 
April 1 to Sept. 30, 1919-20... 402,783.23 
May 1 to Oct. 30, 1920-21.... 1,103,669.32 


The total increase for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year over the 
first six months of the previous year is 
$700,885.89, or 17114 per cent. That 
speaks for itself. 

2. While the receipts of the first six 
months of the current year are by no 
means as large as the amount pledged led 
us to hope they would be, yet in view 
of all the perplexities before the denomi- 
nation at the present time we feel that 
our people have great reason for encour- 
agement. By using these facts wisely, 
may we not stimulate churches and in- 
dividuals to pay their pledges in full from 
month to month hereafter? 

3. We should bear in mind that while 
we have received $1,103,669 this year 
as over against $402,783 last year, the 
cost of doing missionary work, and hence 
the purchase power of a dollar, is not 
as great today as it was even a year ago. 

4. It should be made clear, however, 
that our societies and boards are not able 
on the basis of receipts thus far to main- 
tain their regular work and provide for 
the development and extension of their 
activities as planned in the New World 
Movement. We therefore need not only 
more prompt payment on pledges, but 
we also must have the full $100,000,000 
to enable all societies and boards to do 
the work which we have acknowledged 
we are under duty bound to do during the 
next four years. 

5. We are facing this year, as in pre- 
vious years, the fact that during the 
early months of the year receipts are 
much less than half of the year’s re- 
quirements. This will necessitate, as 
heretofore, much larger receipts during 
the closing months of the year. To this 
end we earnestly request all individuals 
and churches to pay their pledges to the 
New World Movement in full so far as 
possible each month from now until the 
end of the year. If this is done it will en- 
hearten our missionaries and put new 
spirit into the whole movement. 

6. The figures given above cover the 
receipts for the five national missionary 
societies only. We hope to make a com- 
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parative statement covering all the or- 
ganizations included in the New World 
Movement in the near future, but up to 
the present time we have been unable to 
secure all the information needed in or- 
der to make such a statement. Our con- 
stituency is eager to know the facts re- 
garding the progress of the New World 
Movement. When we have encouraging 
information, let us pass it on, 
Respectfully submitted in behalf of the 
omecers’ council of the General Board of 
Promotion. J. Y. AITCHISON, 


Payment of Obligations to the 
Interchurch 


IRST: Northern Baptists will rejoice 

to know that their obligations to the 
Interchurch World Movement have been 
met in full and our indebtedness to it 
completely removed. This is a cause for 
profound thanksgiving. Moreover, we are 
the first of all the denominations which 
underwrote more than one million dol- 
lars to pay its obligations in full. 

2. We have a receipt from the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York—the bank 
which held all the guarantees—which will 
long have an interest for Baptists. 

3. On Nov. 19, 1920, we made our first 
payment of $1,020,666.67, which covered 
the first guarantee and the interest from 
the day it was called. We were enabled 
to do this because Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., paid in cash a pledge of $300,000, 
and because Mr. Rockefeller and the trus- 
tees of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial Fund generously made advance 
payments on their other pledges, indi- 
cating that we were at liberty to apply 
them on the Interchurch expenses in suf- 
ficient amounts, together with other funds 
which we had already collected for this 
purpose, to cover the entire amount. Nov. 
19, 1920, was a day of rejoicing at head- 
quarters. 

4, Dec. 17 was another happy day. On 
that date we paid to the Bankers Trust 
Company $1,523,100—the amount of our 
second underwriting plus interest. We 
met this obligation in the following way: 
We borrowed from the New Trust Com- 
pany, our own bankers, who handled all 
our funds, the sum of $1,065,000. The 
national societies and the boards author- 
ized us to withhold from their receipts 
in November a sufficient amount, together 
with $140,000 which we had in hand for 
that purpose, to make up the difference. 

5. This is a case of “borrowing from 
Peter to pay Paul,” but we are sure that 
all Baptists will rejoice that all our ob- 
ligations outside the denomination are 
cancelled and our good name preserved 
in the business world, : 

6. We must reduce our note to our 
own trust company by about $365,000 in 
thirty days. Correspondence is now 
being carried on with all the organiza- 
tions and conventions with a view to 
sharing this burden temporarily. Every 
day brings from these organizations of- 
fers to assume their share, and by Jan. 1, 
we are assured, practically all the or- 
ganizations codperating in the New World 
Movement will unite in sharing this bur- 
den. This is a splendid evidence of de- 
nominational cooperation. 

7. It must not be overlooked that we 
shall still owe this large sum to our own 
bank and to our missionary organizations. 
It will be an added incentive to secure 
the payment in full of the pledges due 
this year that we may wipe out the entire 
obligation. 

8. The sum of $2,543,766.67 is a big 
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amount to pay to any cause. It was mc) 
than our share—considerably more. \s 
originally underwrote one million dollar 
then, just on the eve of the finan 
canvass last April, the Interchurch fe 
a crisis. It had reached the limit o 
borrowing capacity and faced the n 
sity of closing at once. That seemed 
spell disaster for our canvass, and t) 
administrative committee felt that in t) 
interest of our own campaign this mt; 
be prevented. It therefore voted to 
derwrite a million and a half more, | 
this way it saved the Interchurch Moy}. 
ment and, as it believed, our own Ga\ 
paign. This may have been a mista 
in judgment, but the committee act) 
upon the best light it had in those stre, 
uous and trying days. e 
9. Itisa big sum of money. Of cour, 
nobody expected that we should | 
obliged to pay any part of it. We sa 
this over and over again in the campaig 
We fully believed that the receipts of t) 
Interchurch itself would greatly exce 
its expenses. That they did not do s0| 
a story we do not need to repeat hei 
But what we do want to call atte 
to is this: that if the full one hundr| 
million dollars is raised, our experien) 
(Continued on page 1662) 4 
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Short Talks on Invest- 


ments 
By Lee B. Dory 


Fs 
An Inquiry and the Reply | 
NQUIRY: Will you give me yo} 
opinion of the Cities Service Col 

pany, which promises 10 per cent? Als 

what do you think of the Northe) 

States Power Company, which assur. 

8 per cent? Would you prefer go 

mortgage security at less rate of interes 

—Minneapolis. 

Reply: I assume you refer especial 
to the preferred stocks of these co 
panies. Both stand well, and in the meg 
ter of earnings have made a satisfacto) 
showing for several years past. Wheth 
mortgages would be preferable in yo! 

case depends on how closely you a 

keep in touch with the investment. | 

good mortgage requires very little ove 
sight, whereas stocks are always vel 
responsive to earnings of the compar 
and fluctuate more or less as the latt) 
rise and fall. A stockholder should ket 

pretty close watch over the periodical 1 

ports of his company. 4 
The Cities Service Company has ov 

seventy subsidiaries. In the last fe) 

years it has developed along the lin 
of the oil industry, which now quite ove 
shadows its public utility business. 
this source it is said to be making ear! 
ings which cover the preferred sto 

several times. As a general rule, 01 

should expect a larger return per yéi 

from an oil stock than from a strict pu’ 
lic utility, owing to the depletion of tl) 

former’s property year by year. id 
The Northern States Power Compal 

of Delaware“is a holding company | 

which the Northern States Power 
pany of Minnesota is a subsidiary. 
latter has the advantage of extensi’ 
hydro-electric development, with resul 
ing economy of operation. The bonds ' 


attention if you have not fully deci 
between stocks and mortgages. ,. 

Of the two preferred stocks, the Citi 
Service Company is rated the highe 
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4 The New Year 


Tis a sorely troubled world which greets the new 

year. In some countries millions are starving. 
ne class struggle grows in intensity. Crime seems 
/imcrease daily. Wars and rumors of war 
ound. Distrust and hatred usurp the place of 
jotherly love. The angel of peace must hide her 
ce in sorrow as she looks upon a world torn by 
ysensions and preparing for future conflicts. 
Not much comfort is found in harking back to 
her days when, it is said, conditions were worse. 
ace to face with present problems and bitter ex- 
‘riences, it is hard to believe that other genera- 
ms have suffered from greater ills, and even if 
at be true it does not lessen our present perplexi- 
3g. We know that our times are ‘‘out of joint,”’ 
id the great question is how they are to be set 
zht. 

Dark as the days are, there are signs of promise. 
‘e must remember that we do not live in a static 
orld. That would be an intolerable world. Out 
‘storm and stress have been born the great for- 
ard movements of the race. Christianity was 
hered in by persecution and suffering and the 
wighter of God’s children. The growth of de- 
ocracy has been accompanied by great tragedies 
ce that of the French revolution. The best and 
test are not extemporized but emerge from the 
dst of struggle. We may reasonably hope that 
it of the welter and confusion of the present the 
orld will find its way to higher ground than it has 
‘er occupied in the past. 
‘This hope is grounded not only in precedent but 
‘God. We are among those who believe that God 
jin his world, working out his gracious purposes. 
‘the wickedness of man stay the progress of his 
ngdom, yet shall this be only for a time; the final 
immph is his. Through personal experiences we 
we been taught that just when the night is darkest 
sht breaks forth. How often we have come to 
aces where.the way seemed blocked, only to find 
yd opening for us some path of which we had not 
eamed, leading to fairer fields and more delight- 
1 activities than those from which we had been 
ut out. The familiar verse 


‘‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps on the sea 
And rides upon the storm’’ 


ids in it the same truth as when the Hebrews 
‘oaned in bondage. In this day of ferment and 
st and bitterness God still ‘‘keepeth watch 
e his own.”’ 
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Editorial 


Neither is the world entirely given over to wick- 
edness. The prophet fancied that he was alone in 
his loyalty to Jehovah when there were seven 
{housand who had not bowed the knee to Baal. It 
is easy to allow the evil to blind us to the good. 
Great numbers of people have awakened during the 
past months to a new conception of brotherhood 
and mutual helpfulness. What they had seen only 
as a beautiful theory they are now applying to 
human relations. Testimony comes from many 
sources that the law laid down by Jesus is entirely 
practicable in the business world. It is not only 
right that we should do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us but it is good business 
policy. 

The attempt of nations to get together in behalf 
of better international relationships is full of 
promise. Difficulties will be met but none that hon- 
est purpose cannot surmount. The suggestion that 
England, America and Japan, the three great naval 
powers, unite in limiting the building of war ves- 
sels, is also prophetic of a better day. 

After all, the world is only an aggregation of 
individuals, and what is most important is that we 
as individuals shall deal justly, love mercy and 
walk humbly with our God. Just as surely as we 
come to be filled with a right spirit, controlled by 
right purposes, will the world climb upward to a 
better day. As we face the new year, let it be with 
trust in God and a determination to bring our indi- 
vidual contributions to the making of a world in 
which dwelleth righteousness. 


A Word of Appreciation 


S.I close my work with Tuer Baptist I desire to 

express my sincere gratitude to the many 
friends who, during the past eleven months, have 
recorded their appreciation of the paper with the 
conduct of which we have been charged. They have 
been most generous in their estimates, and their 
kind words have brought cheer to our hearts. 
Neither are we unmindfwtl of the help which has 
come through friendly criticism and suggestion. 
While we have not succeeded in realizing the ideals 
held by these friends or by ourselves, yet through 
them .we have been able to discover—as without 
them we could not have done—the mind of our con- 
stituency regarding the general character of the 
paper they would have. Lack of funds has com- 
pelled us to solicit contributions for which no com- 
pensation could be given and the response has been 
most generous. Busy men and women have come 
to our aid with such alacrity and in such a genial 
spirit as to greatly hearten us. To all these friends 
I extend the assurance of my deep sense of per- 
sonal obligation. 
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My relations with my colleagues have been, 
from the first and uninterruptedly, most delightful. 
At no time has there been any important divergence 
of views as to policy or any break in the harmony 
with which we have worked together. Their uni- 
form courtesy and fine spirit of brotherliness have 
given them a large and warm place in my heart. 
Neither can I refrain from making mention of the 
invaluable help given by Miss Elaine Carlson, as- 
sistant in the editorial department. Her long ex- 
perience in newspaper work and her personal in- 
ierest in the paper have contributed largely to 
whatever success we may have achieved. 

No worth-while task is easy, not even that of 
making a denominational paper. Of the adverse 
conditions with which we have contended it is un- 
necessary to speak at length. The difficulties in- 
herent in a new enterprise, the failure to make pro- 
vision for adequate financing of the venture, the 
sharp advance in the cost of paper and composition 
just as Tue Baptist was beginning its life, the ex- 
ceptional and serious theological ferment in the de- 
nomination during the recent months, are matters 
of common knowledge. Whatever we have done 
that we ought not to have done or left undone that 
we ought to have done, no one ean say, truthfully, 
that THE Baptist has not been fair to all parties. 

As I turn again, with joy, to the pastorate, it is 
with earnest best wishes for the highest success of 
those who may be charged with the conduct of the 
paper in days to come, and with earnest prayer that 
this paper may be increasingly useful in enthron- 
ing Jesus Christ in the hearts and lives of those for 
whom he died. LatHan A. CRANDALL. 


The Anti-Narcotics Campaign 


Nee OTe drugs are being shipped to the 
Orient by tons through the ports of Seattle 
and San Francisco. Within a few days the Treas- 
ury Department has prohibited the exportation of 
such drugs in Japanese vessels. Such a ruling was 
made possible by the discovery that Japan has no 
laws restricting the use of these drugs. 

But good as this is, it does not accomplish vast 
results. For there is shipped through this country 
a large quantity of drugs ‘‘in-transit’’ from Eng- 
fand to the Orient. Canada does not permit such 
shipments but Uncle Sam is more complacent. 

T'wo questions are involved in this. The first is 
a business matter. Newspapers on the Pacific Coast 
are stating that the preservation of our commerce 
with China’is directly involved. There is ‘also a 
moral question. The very life of China is threat- 
ened by this traffic which has been forced upon her 
by Japan, the United States and Great Britain. 
While in America there are some 4,000,000 drug 
addicts, there are in China more than 60,000,000. 

Congress now has before it the Jones-Miller bill 
which prohibits the importation and exportation of 
all narcotic drugs except in such quantities as may 
be sufficient for medical uses. Great sections of the 
Pacific Coast seem to be solidly behind this bill. 
The China Club of Seattle, an organization of citi- 
zens to stimulate interest in the business and moral 
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atfairs of China, is particularly active. Dr. Wi 
liam K. McKibben, its secretary, a loyal Baptis 
formerly a missionary in China and a man of th 
highest standing in the Northwest, has been @ 
gaged for months in putting this matter on t 
conscience of the country. 

The United States, for its own sake, must g 
heartily and effectively into this anti-narcotics cam 
paign. Even more should it play fair with, China 
It will be to our everlasting disgrace if Christia; 
nations either themselves promote or allow othe 
nations to foster, such a tremendous evil. Me 
close to the situation believe that this Jones-Mille 
bill will help along right lines. Why not spe 
your congressman about it? 


An Introduction 


Bees G with the first of January, the e 
itorial staff of THE Baptist consists of Arthu 
W. Cleaves as editor and Edgar L. Killam as busi 
uess Manager, both of whom have been with th 
new enterprise from the beginning. Associate) 
with them in the production of the paper until th 
Des Moines convention, serving very much as woul: 
a board of directors in a business concern, is a com 
mittee on publication, appointed by the Genera 
Board of Promotion at its Minneapolis meeting, | 

The members of this committee are well knowl 
to many of our readers. Rev. James M. Stifle “1| 
pastor of the First Church of Evanston, IIL, ani 
well known throughout the denomination as } 
preacher and speaker and particularly because 0 
his contributions to the literature of the Publica’ 
tion Society. Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette is a mer 
ber of the Englewood, Ill., Church, a member 0 
the General Board of Promotion and especialh| 
active in all the foreign mission work of the wome’ 
of-our churches. Mrs. Samuel C. Jennings is | 
member of the First Church, Evanston, and promi 
nent in the work of the Woman’s Home Missioi 
Society. Mr. Peter R. Finlay is connected with th; 
Wilmette, Ill., Church and a member of a well 
known advertising concern. He has served in th’ 
Chicago branch of the publicity department of th’ 
Board of Promotion and will be able to render es 
pecially good service because of his practical knowl 
edge of the periodical world. Mr. William A. Me 
Kinney is a resident of Winnetka, IIl., an officia 
ot the Speedaumatie Company of Chicago, and wil 
bring valuable business experience to the con} 
sideration of the problems of this paper. iG 

This committee is meeting regularly and fre 
quently with the members of the editorial staff ‘fo: 
consultation and decision of business and editoria 
policies within the limits of the budget and policie: 
indicated by the administrative committee.’’ Hacel 
member is giving valuable time and thought to ait 
paper, and the denomination as a whole is certal 
to be a large gainer. Suggestions from our reader: 
will always be welcomed and carefully consideret 
both by the editorial staff and by the committee 
The editors expect in the next issue to make a state 
ment of general policies and to give a partia 
prospectus for the months immediately ahead. 
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World Survey Number 


E had planned to make our Jan. 1 number a 
¥ World Survey Number in which should be 
nted reports from Europe and from our mission 
ds, both at home and abroad, besides a brief 
tatement from each of the states included in the 
orthern Baptist Convention of the achievements 
f the past year and of the prospect for the future. 
ve also anticipate reports from the South and 
com Canada. Much of this material is now in hand. 
mur foreign mail has, however, for some reason 
een sadly delayed, and we are obliged to postpone 
yr one week and possibly for two this very impor- 
mt number. It will be, when it appears, however, 
f the greatest possible interest and value to those 
tho would like to see our Baptist work the world 
ver in one bird’s-eye view. And the value will not 
e lost because of the delay of a few days. Watch 
or this important number. Tell your friends 
bout it. 
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Y Can You Write an Editorial ? 


P\HE Baptist belongs to the denomination. The 
A ambition of the editors is to make it a paper 
hich will be welcome in the homes of all the people 
nd which will both reflect their opinions and lead 
gem to yet deeper Christian thinking and truer 
‘hristian living. We have invited articles from 
ae people on all subjects and have asked them to 
resent their views in the Open Forum. Now the 
uestion arises, Why not ask the people to write 
ome of the editorials? Editorial writing is not 
ge easiest task in the world. But wisdom does 
ot belong to two men or to a dozen men alone. It 
akes all the people in the world to know all the 
angs there are to be known. There are many pos- 
ible viewpoints on matters of faith and’of denomi- 
ational policy. Let us have these set forth. 

_ The editors therefore invite contributions to the 
ditorial columns from our readers. We wish the 
ery best things you can furnish. If such contribu- 
ons are received in sufficient numbers, two of them 
till be published every week. And a check for two 
ollars will be mailed immediately to each of the 
titers of these selected editorials. A few condi- 
ons must be laid down: 

— No editorial shall exceed 250 words in length. 

_ The subject shall be a worthy one, touching on 
tatters of Christian faith, of denominational in- 
arest, or of social, national or world concern. 

_ The judges shall be men who are not on the 
ditorial staff of Tur Berrist. These judges may 
ject all manuscripts any week if none of them 
em worthy of publication. 

Each editorial chosen shall be signed with the 
‘ame of the writer. 

| Only subscribers or members of their families 
hall be eligible to this contest. 

_ The two best editorials received each week shall 
e chosen for publication. 

' Unless postage is enclosed no manuscripts will 
e returned. 

And now we are all ready. 


We await the ex- 


‘ 
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pression of your wisdom. Please write on the en- 
velope, or on the manuscript you send, the words, 


‘*Wditorial Contest.’’ 
* — * 


The editors wish the many who have sent com- 
munications to the Open Forum to know that their 
interest has been appreciated. The reason why 
many of these communications has not appeared 
is that the number of our correspondents is very 
large and it is impossible, within the limit of the 
space at our disposal, to publish all the letters. The 
best we can do is to select representative articles 
from week to week. We must repeat also that we 
never publish any communication unless we possess 
the name of the writer. This name need not in: 
every case be printed but it must be given to us. 
If ‘‘An Inquirer’’ who wrote us recently reads this, 
he will know why his communication will not ap- 
pear unless we hear from him again. 


* * * 


The Japan Advertiser, under date of Oct. 20, 
notes that the first woman consul in the world has 
been appointed by the Republic of Armenia and 
credited to the city of Yokohama. Mrs. D. A. Ap- 
car, a widow sixty-one years of age, escaped from 
the tyranny of Russia some thirteen years ago and 
passed through Siberia to Japan, intending to con- 
tinue her journey to the United States. Japan was 
so agreeable to her, however, that she remained 
there, where she conducts a general merchandise 
business. The number of Armenians in Japan is 
not large but there are twenty-two of them in 
Yokohama, thirty in Kobe, and a few more in other 
cities. Some machinery was necessary to care for 
their interests and so Mrs. Apear has been ap- 
pointed consul. The Japanese pay a high tribute 
to Mrs. Apear’s character and make no question 
that she will be received by the government. And 
this is in the Hast. Verily things are changing. 
The observant women of the East will not fail to 
notice this woman in official position and will draw 
conclusions which may have far-reaching results. 


* * * 


We would eall special attention to the report of 
the committee appointed at Buffalo to consider 
‘‘the exalted nature of the Christian ministry,’’ 
which appeared in our issue for Nov. 27. This com- 
mittee consisted of six prominent laymen, and their 
findings should be given thoughtful attention by 
our churches. If the suggestions contained in this 
report could be carried into effect, we believe that 
one result would be a large increase in the number 
of candidates for the ministry. 

’ * * ¥* 


The featuring of crime by newspapers makes the 
criminal seem a hero to those of his own class. 
Would not crime waves attain less proportions if 
attended by less publicity? 


* * * 
Argentina urges that a little sunlight should 


be let into the League of Nations. All human or- 
ganizations need the same thing. 
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A Call for Lay Preachers 


APTISTS of the South have issued a clarion call to lawyers, 
B bankers, general business men who are college graduates 
to turn minister substitutes on Sundays and conduct religious 
worship in churches that are unable to secure ministers because 
there are no ministers to secure. There are said to be 3,000 
Baptist churches in the South in this class. All religious bodies 
have more churches than ministers, but the discrepancy was 
never so great as now, so these Southern Baptists and others 
Say. 

Wesleyans of England provide London some 6,000 business 
and professional laymen to serve as ministers. The Church of 
England has recently taken up the plan. The Episcopal Church 
in the United States provides lay readers for this work and 
lately has set about increasing their numbers, and also pre- 
paring up-to-date sermons, short and bright, to be read by them. 
In the rural districts of the Carolinas, in the Rocky Mountain 
regions, and in the Pennsylvania coal districts many Christian 
men serve as readers without pay. Southern Baptists point out 
in their call to laymen that laymen have proved of great help 
in recent financial campaigns and can prove the same in the 
present crisis, 


Home Missions Council To Hold Annual Meeting 


HE significance of practical, concrete interdenominational 

home mission work is brought out by the approach of the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the Home Missions Council, which 
will be held in New York City, Jan. 12-14, 1920. The functions 
of the Home Missions Council are not administrative, this work 
being left to the home mission boards of different denomina- 
tions which make up its constituency. It aims to promote 
fellowship, conference and codperation among Christian organi- 
zations doing missionary work in the United States, Canada 
and their dependencies. Its work is done largely by joint com- 
mittees with the Council of Women for Home Missions. These 
committees are made up of the experts in each department 
from the various boards. This gives to each committee the 
experience of all those from each constituent board doing work 
in the field for which the committee is named. 

While results already attained by the council have far- 
reaching effect, an even larger program for the coming year 
will be presented at the annual meeting. In a preliminary 
statement issued by Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, executive 
secretary of the Home Missions Council, attention is called to 
the task which the council has before it of interpreting and 
printing rural and city material from the survey of the Inter- 
church World Movement. Plans are under way for making a 
survey of the state of Washington and northern Idaho such as 
was made by the council in Montana in 1919, which resulted in 
each community being allocated to a particular denomination 
and readjustments being made in overchurched communities. 


Chinese Fairies 


HE oriental mind works along lines which often seem 

strange to us, and continually in our reading and studying 
we are finding new conceptions of the Chinese ideas—at least 
they are new to us. We have become more or less familiar with 
their belief in spirits, their worship of ancestors, their many, 
peculiar-shaped gods. Their childlike confidence in the exist- 
ence of fairies, however, and their ideas regarding the mythical 
creatures comes to us as a novelty. Dr. A. F. Groesbeck, who 
is in charge of evangelistic work at Chaoyanghsien, and secre- 
tary of the South China field, went not long ago to the village 
of Sua-Kang (the name meaning “faith stream’) and in writing 
of this visit he tells of the Chinese fairies. “The fairies are 
very real to the natives,” he writes, “but the fairies of China 
differ widely from those of other countries. They are not 
young girls, as we picture them, but are old men. The charac- 
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ter for the word ‘fairy’ is a combination of those for ‘old ; 
and ‘mountain,’ and means an old man who has retired to th 
mountains for contemplation and has gradually been trang 
formed into a being whose existence depends no longer on th 
food of mortals. He is an old man—very old—who never g 
older. I have never seen a fairy, and unfortunately there ar 
none living in Sua-Kang at the present time, but frequently | 
have had pointed out to me the mountains where they live,” 


re 


Foreign Missions in the Steel Industry 


Ng Jamshedpur, Bengal-Orissa, the new station opened b’ 
the Foreign Mission Society during the past year, the Tat 
Iron and Steel Company has on its pay-roll about 200 Eurc 
peans, the majority of whom are on a three-year contract. Tt 
their stay in India they have abundant opportunity to stud; 
the results of mission work. Do they return to England, 0) 
America, advocating missionary activities, or are they chille: 
in their enthusiasm toward the winning of India for Christ? 
Our missionary, Charles L. Conrad, arrived at Jamshedpu. 
last January and has been studying the attitude of Europe | 
business men toward the Indians in regard to Christianity, 
“The majority of Europeans,” he writes in a recent letter 
“do not know the scope of our mission work, and for tha 
reason I am planning, as soon as we have a church and 
organized, to have our representatives from different intel 


come here and tell of their work. Also I am hoping to interes 
the English colony in our work right here in Jamshedpur ani 
as a first step along this line, a meeting was. held recently it 
the home of one of our Christians. I invited two English lay 
men to accompany me and altogether the little gathering num! 
bered thirty-nine. It was an unique experience for us all. Thi 
Indian pastor preached in Hindu and then asked me to speak 
I merely told them that we were all very happy to be presen) 
and introduced the two Englishmen, who spoke briefly. Thes' 
two men are now becoming really interested ‘in our missior 
work and in the same way I am hoping to interest others. 
“We must all realize that Christianity is a growth ant 
must not judge the Indians by western standards. It take: 
centuries to save a people and that is what is going on ir 
India today.” . | 
Jamshedpur is one of the many places on the foreign fiel 
whose development and adequate equipment depend on th 
completion of our New World Movement program. % 


Relief Work in France Restores Lost Confidenee 


Dies the past year Rev. Oliva Brouillette, pastor of 4 
French Church at Salem, Mass., has been serving thi 
Foreign Mission Society in the devastated regions of Franet 
and Belgium. After spending a brief vacation in this country), 
he returned to France early in October and is again taking uy) 
his relief work among these peoples who are so sadly in neec 
of help. Splendid results are being achieved. The number 0; 
war-orphans on the list up to Nov. 1 was nearly 500 and war) 
widows are coming into the church in increasing numbers. 
As one pastor said recently, “This is truly a means of evan 
gelization.” a 
One of the most important phases of relief work has bee 
that of helping the people to find the courage to help them 
selves. The war left them crushed, and now for the first tir € 
in several years they are beginning to regain a little confidence 
in their own ability. ot 
cites an instance of this. “The last Sunday of October was 2 
red-letter day,” he writes, “for the church at St. Saveur, Oise 
It was an inauguration of the newly-repaired meeting-housé 
and parsonage, and the messages brought at the two we 
attended services were a source of encouragement to those wh 
had endured so much and for so long, and in this particula 
case had achieved so well. Such a contrast as was present 
between the building of last May and that of today! € 
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was a dismal, dingy, unattractive place: now it is sweet, 
m and a pleasure to see. It goes to show what wonders a 
and other small implements, combined with the right 
it, can do when used with intelligence. As long as the 
ar lasted the people could not afford the luxury of repairing 
| building and even two years after the war was over they 
uld not see where the money could come from to beautify 
sir house of worship. A suggestion made to the pastor last 
ly, namely that a report be made to us regarding the cost of 
seeded repairs and the amount the church could raise toward 
vas sufficient to kindle the spark of interest. It was found 
hat 5,000 and a few hundred francs were needed and of that 
‘mount the church raised about 2,400. The ability to raise 
his seemingly impossible amount was a revelation to the 
nembers of the church and it restored somewhat their spirit of 
sonfidence. Some, of course, gave ‘sacrificially and as a result 
. great spiritual blessing has come to the church and several 
lave increased their regular contributions. At the close of 
hat inauguration Sunday we all had the conviction that the 
jt. Saveur Church had said, ‘In truth we thank God and take 
ourage.’” 


| 7 Exit the Interchurch 


|S will be recalled, the reorganization committee of the 
A Interchurch World Movement, of which Bishop Nicholson 
vas chairman, asked that a conference be held to decide on 
nethods of further interdenominational codperation. This con- 
‘erence was held in New York recently, representatives being 
bresent from the Federal Council, the Home Missions Council, 
‘he Foreign Missions Conference, the Women’s Foreign Mission 
federation, the Women’s Home Mission Council, the Sunday 
| a Council and the Council of Church Education Boards. 
Chis body advised the Interchurch to wind up its affairs at 
mee, and to turn over its survey material to other organiza- 
ions. The conference also expressed the conviction that exist- 
ing agencies for interdenominational codperation fully meet the 
lemand of present conditions. 


i: 
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| - Sailing Notices for November 


EV. and Mrs. George Brock, who have been at home on 

furlough during the past year, sailed for Kanigiri, South 
India, on the S. S. “Korea Maru” Nov. 5. 
_ Rev. and Mrs. William Pettigrew sailed on the S. S. 
“Columbia” froni New York on Nov. 13, bound for Liverpool 
ind thence to Kangpokpi, Manipur district, Assam. This is the 
new station opened during the past year where Mr. Pettigrew 
ind Dr. Crozier will conduct a dispensary, a dormitory for the 
lifty or sixty boys now in the jungle school, as well as pioneer 
tvangelistic work. Their progress will be of interest to all 
Baptists. From Liverpool Mr. and Mrs. Pettigrew sailed on 
the “Amaropoora” with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wyatt, newly- 
ippointed missionaries to Assam, and Mr. and Mrs. A, E. 
Stephen, who were returning to their station at Gauhati after 
spending their furlough in Scotland. 
| On the same day that the “Columbia” sailed from New 
fork, the “Colombia” left San Francisco for the Orient, and 
m her passenger list were Rev. Selden R, McCurdy and Mr. 
ind Mrs. H. E. Dudley and son. Mr. McCurdy served for many 
years in Burma under the Foreign Mission Society, but for the 
dast six years has been in this country. He gave up his pas- 
torate at the Roger Williams Church at Providence, R. I., to 
return to the field, and is expecting to engage in evangelistic 
work along the river with headquarters at Sagaing—a phase of 
nissionary activity in the Burma field which has great possi- 
vilities. 
_ Rey. and Mrs. H. E. Dudley have been at home for the 
‘ast year on furlough and are returning to take up again the 
ucational work at Meiktila, Burma. Noel, their little three- 
r-old son, accompanied them, the older children being left 
the Newton Center Home for missionaries’ children. 
The S. S. “Russia,” sailing from Vancouver on Nov. 18, 
had among her passengers three newly appointed missionaries 
(© Burma—Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Hollingworth of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, and Miss Lucy Bonney. Mr. Hollingworth is a 
rinter of twenty years’ experience, familiar with the many 
ranches of the trade, and he is going to the Mission Press at 
angoon, Burma. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hollingworth have been 
nterested for many years in Baptist work, and are charter 
Members of the new little church at Cuvahoga Falla. Miss 
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Bonney goes to the foreign field as private secretary to Dr. 
W. E. Wiatt of Rangoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Gates, also new appointees, sailed 
from New York Noy. 24 on the S. S. “Trafford Hall’ bound for 
Rangoon, Burma. Although plans will not be definitely decided 
upon until their arrival at Rangoon, it is expected that Mr. 
Gates will become a member of the faculty of Judson College. 


Church Commission Questions Fairness of ‘Open 


Shop” Movement 


STATEMENT bearing on the present “open shop” agitation 

has been issued by the commission on the church and 
social service of the Federal Council of the Churches: of Christ 
in America. The questions raised by the commission are of 
special significance in view of the revelations of the Lockwood 
housing investigation in New York. The statement voices the 
representative Protestant view on the “open shop drive” which 
is in thorough accord with the recent utterance of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. 

The statement of the commission on the church and social 
service is as follows: 


The relations between employers and workers throughout 
the United States are seriously affected at this moment by a 
campaign which is being conducted for the “open shop” policy— 
the so-called ‘‘American plan” of employment. These terms are 
now being frequently used to designate establishments that are 
definitely anti-union. Obviously, a shop of this kind is not an 
“open shop” but a “closed shop’—closed against members of 
labor unions. 

We feel impelled to call public attention to the fact that a 
very widespread impression exists that the present ‘‘open shop” 
campaign is inspired in many quarters by this antagonism to 
union labor. Many disinterested persons are convinced that 
an attempt is being made to destroy the organized labor move- 
ment. Any such attempt must be viewed with apprehension by 
fair-minded people. When, for example, an applicant for work 
is compelled to sign a contract pledging himself against affilia- 
tion with a union, or when a union man is refused employment 
or discharged, merely on the ground of union membership, the 
employer is using coercive methods and is violating the funda- 
mental principle of an open shop. Such action is as unfair and 
inimical to economic freedom and to the interest of society as 
is corresponding coercion exercised by labor bodies in behalf 
of the closed shop. 

It seems incumbent upon Christian employers to scrutinize 
carefully any movement, however plausible, which is likely to 
result in denying to the workers such affiliation as will in their 
judgment best safeguard their interests and promote their wel- 
fare and to precipitate disastrous industrial conflicts at a time 
when the country needs goodwill and codperation between 
employers and employes. 


Stewardship Specials 


N request, the B. Y. P. U. of America, 125 N. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, will be pleased to mail to the ministers of the 
territory of the Northern Baptist Convention a package of 
tithing literature containing the following leaflets: “What We 
Owe and How To Pay It”; “Thanksgiving Ann”; “Is Tithing 
Worth While?” “Is the Tithe a Debt?” “Obedience the Master’s 
Test”; “Objections to Tithing”; “A Tithing Catechism”; “Does 
Tithing Pay?” ‘Does a Tenth Belong to God?” “Mine and 
Thine”; “Reasons for Tithing’; ‘Talks with Money”; “Who 
Owns the World?” “How to Tithe and Why”; “Proportionate 
Giving’; “The Deacon’s Tenth”; “That Tithing Sermon”; 
“Aunt Margaret’s Tenth.” 


How about It? 


R. BRASTOW, professor of practical theology in the Yale 
Divinity School, has this to say in his book on “The Mod- 
ern Pulpit” about Baptists: 


“The Baptist churches have had their theology, which has 
furnished a teaching basis for the work of the pulpit, and they 
have perpetuated and enlarged themselves by holding tenacious- 
ly to its distinctive characteristics. Their remarkable success 
in time past in this country is due not only or chiefly to the 
scenic impressiveness of their baptismal service, or to the 
sacredness with which their covenant life is invested, or to 
their evangelistic ardor, but as well to the strenuous inculcation 
and defense of their distinguishing doctrines.” 


How about it? 
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Religion for 


By DRYDEN LINSLEY PHELPS 


shouted Joe, the “frogger,’’ with a sardonic grin, 

pointing to the U. S. Government mark on a 
grizzled pine crunching and grinding its way down the chute 
to my steam-saw. The mark, hewn like a cross to designate 
certain trees for falling, had suggested the idea to the Italian. 
Joe was about right so far as life and practice go in the woods: 
Lumber-jacks do not believe in Jesus Christ, that other car- 
penter and laborer with wood—and men. Back there in the 
dim past (it seemed so long ago), as the final days of my 
seminary course at Yale were drawing to a close, I had sus- 
pected this. Every spring my heart turns to the mountains 
and the woods with a longing that will not be put down. And 
this particular summer, most of all, after the army experience, 
I wanted to work with rough men in the open. 


a | UMBER-JACKS don’t believe in Jesus Christ,” 


Will the Theories Work? 


“Theological Students To Be Recruited for Lumber Camps” 


was the heading of a paragraph in the Interchurch Bulletin— 
here my story begins. In the mind of every young theologue, 
as he finishes his course, is the gamble as to whether his class- 
room theories and book-knowledge will really “work” with 
(plain men away from the sancta sanctorum of seminary life. 
So I wanted to try a little of Macintosh’s theology on the 
roughest men I could find to see if it would find them. 

The proposition which several of the larger of the de 
nominational‘ home mission societies were offering to a cer- 
tain number of theological students was this: To send them 
to Pacific Coast lumber camps, where there has been so much 
industrial unrest, to work as day laborers and bring Jesus 
Christ to their companions in “conversational evangelism’; at 
the same time to discover some of the underlying causes of 
the prevalent discontent, for a double purpose: first, that 
the home mission societies might organize religious and social 
work for these isolated and lonely men; second, that such 
lumber camp experience, working as laborers right among the 
men, might give to a few young ministers a first-hand know- 
ledge of the industrial situation, and a vision of what Jesus 
really meant when he said, with a touch of irony, to the sleek 
Pharisees, “I came not to bring the ‘righteous,’ but sinners [the 
“outsiders”] to repentance” My favorite passage from that 
indomitable pioneer, Paul of Tarsus, was the answer to this 
open door of service: “Yes, making it my aim so to preath 
the gospel, not where Christ was already named, that I might 
not build upon another man’s foundation; but, as it is written, 


“They shall see, to whom no tidings of him came, 
And they who have not heard shall understand.’ ” 


Equipped for the Job 


It’s a long jump from silk shirts and white flannel trousers, 
beach parties and tonneau rides in Cadillac limousines to blue 
flannel shirts and “Never Bust” overalls, lumber camps and 
logging trains. It is wonderful how they can fit in, and a 
few days of gay Sdn Diego be the best sort of preparation for 
Sierra Mountains. Finally one morning, with waffles and good- 
byes hanging from my jaws, I sallied forth with my trail-worn 
knapsack on a shoulder, and army bedding roll, stained with 
campaign mud of Picardy and Flanders, in my hand. Then to get 
a job. I had the address of a retired lumberman in my note- 
book. When I inquired where he might be found, the reply 
was, “Piedmont Avenue; one of.the finest mansions in the 
city!” Here I was, in garb of Jean Val Jean, with pack on 
my back and hobnailed brogans on my feet. 

Not without some trepidation did I ascend the gardened 
walk and sweeping steps of that lumberman’s mansion The 
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Rough Men 


maplewood floors and Bokhara rugs to greet the lady of 
house. God bless all noble, large-hearted women of the a 
whether they abide in the palaces of the wealthy or in hom 
of the lowly. When I told her why I wanted to go to the cam} 
and what I wished to do—all in a breath before she could tw 
me out—she asked me to sit down. Out of her busy morni 
we talked for an hour and a half about the camps and tl 
men. When her husband came in, one of those steel-musel 
pioneers of early western days who had hewn a fortune 0} 
of the hills, a telephone message went across the state to gir 
me a job. “Don’t try to disguise yourself; they will know yo 
Be yourself—a student, come to work for a summer in tl 
woods.” F ‘ 


Those College Mutts 


But my disguise must have been better than she suspecte 
for not ten minutes later the street-car conductor with who 
I had been conversing leaned over confidentially and sai 
“D’ye know, these d college mutts are simply ruining t) 
town.” And later, when I had been some two months in tl 
woods, an “old-timer,” discussing the men who quit and “y 
down the hill,” broke out, “I never yet seen one of those —| 
college chaps that could stick it a week in the woods.” § 
her prophecy, “They’ll take one look at you and know you 
was unfulfilled. I was glad of this, for class suspicion ar 
group differences erect a high barrier for the one who wan 
to mix with his fellows. Look through the gospels and 
a hundred examples of Jesus, the carpenter, hitting a heay 
blow against pharisaical divisiveness. : 


‘ 


A Town of a Hundred Saloons 


All day long the puffing Sierra mountain railway lifted 1 
up, up into the mountains, until we arrived at the old mini 
town, now a lumber center, which found its origin in the gold 
days of “forty-nine.” In those balmy days it boasted its an 
dred saloons, with gun fights a frequent occurrence when tl 
“timber beasts” came down out of the hills to walk on the fac 
of the miners with their hobnailed boots. All the boys &i 
“lit up” on Fourth of July, when private little grievances We: 
settled between two individuals by hunting each other throu 
the town and shooting through the crowd of merry-make 7 
“only shootin’ one woman through the hip, and one of ’é 
gittin’ his man.” . 5 

Another “hoosier” and I applied for a room at the inn, 
savory reputation. The clerk said, “Single rooms, $1 eact 
bunk together for six bits a-piece.’” My partner took one lo. 
at me and grunted, “I’ll take the dollar room!” A typic 
“peroxide blond” served our meals. She could smile, chew gu 
and “sling hash” with equal facility—and all at once. _ 


I 


Three Churches and the Worshippers 


Once the sun had dropped below the lines on the towerit 
ridge, the purple shadows and crickets lulled the town / 
quietness. The next day was to be Sunday, so I wandered aboi 
to learn when and where the church services would be. 
one rugged old citizen I inquired if any of the mill men wel 
to church. “Naw,” he replied laconically, between puffs 
corncob pipe. “This here’s a wonderful town,” comm 
another cynically when I inquired of him if many we 
church. I learned that the pastor of one church the year 
was made arbiter in a labor dispute. But he had failed to 
or had done so prejudiciaJly. So “nobody went to his chi 
any more.” I walked around to the little wooden Cath 
ehurch, worn and battered. The priest, I was informed, ¢al 


nuury 1, L981 
ly Sunday morning to hold a brief mass. So I tried the 
ird church, which raised its quiet spire on the hillside. Three 


ie hillside above the town, I climbed up through the under- 
~ush and the pines to talk with my Master, there in the quiet- 
ass of the evening. I opened my Testament to a passage in 
atthew. There in the margin were the words: “Quiet Hour 
. Chartres Cathedral, 1918.” Now I was in another cathedral, 
1e of God’s own creating. Looking over the sleeping town in 
ie hollow, fervently I prayed that night for strength and 
vurage to follow my Master, Jesus Christ, bringing men to 
10W him. 


he Road’s End and Its People 


Forty-eight miles on a logging train, higher and higher 
ito the clouds at the moun- 
\ins’ rim, to our logging camp 
icked among 
ye road’s end! I was ready to 
gree with the “old-timer” who 


the trees at "THE writer of this lumber camp experience is 
the son of Dr. A. W. Phelps, 
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Another companion was a half-breed Mexican with face 
smeared with blood, who lay sprawled over the wheat-sacks on 
the car recuperating from a drunken brawl. Commenting on 
the trivial causes of such fights, one passenger remarked, “Some 
folks is so narrer-minded—think they ain’t nothin’ ’xcept where 
they’s at.” 


Ben and His “Gal” 


Near me sat a lad hardly more than seventeen, Ben Gilbert, 
born and raised in the woods. His face had a wonderfully fine 
and wistful expression—one of the occasional surprises among 
rough men. There flashed through my mind the thought, “‘Prob- 
ably you are the only Christian this lad may ever meet; what 
will you do with this chance?” So, lying on our backs on those 
sacks, with the clouds and cedar-tops flying by, we talked of 
a clean life and the future. I do not know if he remembers 
that talk. I shall not forget it or the other talks which I later 
had with him on worth-while matters. 

I saw Ben often during the 
summer. We worked on differ- 
ent gangs, but met at night 
in the commissary when the 


formerly of 
mail was pushed over the coun- 


bde beside me: “This here 
vilroadin’, steam-boatin’ and 
‘ayelin’ ’round—it gits blamed 
lonotomous.”” Life quickly wears 
ireadbare for these lonely and 
istless individuals who wander 
ke lost sheep from camp to 
imp and state to state. “Camp 
jurists” or “boomers,” they are 
uled. The technical phrase of 
yciologists and economists, “‘the 
toblem of migrant labor,” all 
0 easily cloaks the tragedies 
ad failures driving these home- 
ss men. I soon was to learn 
lat of any group of ten men 
here would be eight or nine sin- 
ter life-histories, buried to the 
usual observer beneath a deep- 
med face of callous hardening. 
0 wonder the heart of Jesus 
agged heavily as he looked up- 
a the inner lives of such men. 


Waterville, Me., and now of San Francisco, Cal. 
Concerning him and his experience, Dr. Rolvix 
Harlan, secretary of social service and of rural 
community work for the Home Mission Society, 
says: ‘‘Mr. Phelps was one of four college or 
seminary men sent by the Home Mission Society 
to ‘spy out the land.’ They each got a job and 
were instructed to carry on a conversational 
evangelism and get at the heart of the problem 
of the lumber camp—that fearful anomaly in our 
social and industrial structure. They all suc- 


ceeded beyond our expectation, and their stories 


read ,like dime novels. You will want to follow 
through this particular account. Mr. Phelps has 
given us insight and information on questions of 
practical theology and sociology not found in 
scientific treatises. He is now a Rhodes scholar 
in Oxford, a high type of poised personality and 
genuine manhood. He is preparing to go to 
China as an educator. We covet him for some 
of the educational work being done there under 
our Foreign Mission Society.”” The second part 
of this article in which Mr. Phelps analyzes his 
experience and gives definite and striking answers 
to questions touching the attitude and views of 


ter by Bill Hughes. When Ben’s 
name was called off, as it often 
was, his pinched little brown 
face would light up, and we all 
knew he was “gittin’ nuther let- 
ter from his gal.” I used to 
wonder what sort of letters 
those were; whether the lass 
really knew that she held his 
life in her hand, to make it 
clean and true. Little do we 
comprehend the eternal influence 
of such relationships. If we did, 
the common events of our lives 
would become suddenly beauti- 
ful. I think that must hav: 
been the secret of the sort of re- 
ligion which Jesus had. He 
thought much and prayed about 
these things. 


What They Were There For 


“Monie, monie, monie! Pig 
won’t eat it; dog won’t eat it; 


he Gang 


Shall I ever forget that “gang” 
ith whom I rode up to the 
imp? One was a half-witted fellow, whom the fellows, for 
‘eir amusement, kept running back and forth over the sway- 
g flat cars, in continual peril of his life. Coarsened huinan 
ature is a brutal thing. 

Another of the “gang” was a young chap with one of the 
ardest, most bitter faces I have ever beheld. He was dressed 
amaculately, unlike the rest of us, and carried a sealskin bag. 
ne “looks out” for these well-dressers in the hills. They don’t 
yelong. ” He confided to me, as we swayed and rattled along 
\e rails, how he had slipped up a Jittle, gone wrong a bit, and 
‘fused when his folks wanted to send him to college. Finally 
whey got sore and kicked me out ; ” He had been 
Mowing the dirty side of the ring game (there is a clean 
de and every other degrading occupation which a young fellow 
im crowd into thirty short years. I learned from him what 
Hwas to learn from many another man this summer: the 
Amning, malignant, bitter stamp which uncleanness, dishonesty 
1 selfishness make on the individual, and how that black 
jain touches everyone with whom thut person comes in con- 
. His conversation resembled vitriol. God help us to 
h the blackening, poisoning power of sin! 


the lumberman will appear in a later issue. 


but we gotta work an’ work, an’ 
ean’t git along without it!” ex- 
claimed an Italian “rigger” com- 
ing from the pay-table with a bunch of greenbacks in his fist. 
Yes, that’s what they were there for (not admitting the strong 
pull of the mountains)—to earn a “stake” for a periodical blow- 
out down in town. When a fellow has been working a long 
‘time and begins to get “stakey,” then the slightest provocation 
or allurement will cause him to pack up his duds and “go down 
the hill.” A number of chaps left camp because the cook made 
the mistake of putting salt in the sugar-bowls. They had also 
heard the rumor that at another camp the cook served fried 
oysters for breakfast. 


Driving Wedges 


When the bronzed foreman, a man of gorilla-like person- 
ality, asked me what experience I had had in the woods, I re- 
plied, with a look at my new $3.50 overalls (wishing they were 
not so new): “I’ve cut some wood in Maine.” That didn’t 
get me any further than I thought it would. “Follow that man 
there.” So it turned out that Pat Johnson, the hook-tender of 
our gang, put me at driving wedges in the logs as they came 
under the flying teeth of the steam-saw. What a thrill to ride 
those mighty logs down the chute on the mountainside, hur- 
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tling and churning their way through clouds of dust and steam 
and smoke! 


The Nearness of Heaven 


Day after day we worked there on the rim of the valley, 
from brilliant, rose-tinted dawn to the violet and purple of 
mountain sunsets. All this brought me near to my heavenly 
Father, in the splendor of his creation. But sometimes, when 
things went wrong and the air was filled with profanity over 
stubborn logs, it was difficult to keep sweet, to say nothing of 
maintaining a spiritual frame of mind. Childish moods seize 
these men at times, and for hours or days they will remain in a 
sulk. It is because they depend almost entirely for their hap- 
piness and enjoyment in life upon physical pleasure or purely 
external things. 

So I used to hum over some of the old hymns to myself 
to keep from being annoyed. One day as I was humming, 
“Some day the silver cord will break,’ Jack Rutledge, the 
“loader,” threw himself on his face, shouting “Look out!” to 
me. I had time to leap behind a one-inch upright pipe as the 
sixty-pound loading-hook whizzed through the air, struck the 
pipe and rattled to the ground. It would be too bad to escape 
Ypres and the Somme and then be killed by a loading-hook! 


Old-Timers 


The camp of which I had become a part included some 175 
men—Slovaks, Italians, Spanish, English, Americans, Mexicans, 
Scandinavians, and what other nationalities I know not. The 
foreigners were about 40 or 50 per cent of the whole. Of the 
Americans there were some “old-timers,” like ‘‘Sugarpine Joe’— 
hale and hearty at seventy-two years. When someone asked 
him if he availed himself of the new shower-baths put in by 
the company, he -replied scornfully, “What, d’ye think I’m 
diseased? H——! What d’ I want with a bath?” Camp tradi- 
tion has it that he does bathe every two years, however. But 
most of these “old-timers” have either died out or gone north, 
where the “socialists” have boomed wages higher than the 
southern camps. * 


The Unexpected Boys 


I was exceedingly surprised to find large numbers of boys 
from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty. Some-‘of these lads, who 
were not through the grammar school, were running the great 
“donkey engines.” It seemed like an anomaly to watch a 
seventeen-year-old lad, with a touch of his finger on the throttle, 
whip a three-ton steel cable through the woods, making a 
mighty log on the end dangle and leap like a minnow on a 
line. That is one of the wonderful revelations about logging 
—and about human nature: it requires but a touch of the 
throttle to lift tons; so also but a single word, or a friendship 
rightly formed, will drag a life out of its environment of sin 
into the sunshine of honesty and unselfishness and straight 
living. 

Immediately when I arrived in the camp and saw the 
classes of men gathered at mess, it became evident that my 
work would be with these young fellows. For ten weeks (my 
period in the woods) would certainly be insufficient materially 
to change the older men, hardened and coarsened by the quality 
of their lives. O, what an opportunity! I used to climb the 
hill above the camp after supper at sunset and talk with my 
Master as to how to touch those chaps. 


Good Material Being Spoiled 


There was one lad in particular, the fifteen-year-old son 
of the treasurer of the lumber company—a millionaire. He 
had his boy working in the woods so that he would know the 
game from the ground up, for some day he might be the owner 
and president of the whole concern. That boy was learning 
the game—the dirty side of it. Yet there was a wonderfully 
sweet and fine expression on nis face. That came from his 
mother. I had been told about his mother. She had been 
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known as the most beautiful and noble woman in that re 
lumbering town. All classes had known the touch of her ki 
ness and sympathy. Two years ago she had died, and si 
that time her four boys had gone their own pace. Ag im 
came acquainted with her boy, winning his friendship } 


I felt that mother’s presence hovering about us. She was. 
ing, ‘Here is your chance to help my boy; there is no one e 
O God, how I want him to be an upright man!” ; 

And then some mornings I would hear how one of t 
roughest of the young fellows in the camp had gathered all t 
boys about him around some campfire, and how for hours ir 
the night they had exchanged filthy stories, such as put: 
black smirch on the soul and imagination. Such impressie 


coming between boyhood and manhood, leave an almost in 
icable stain. 


No Capacity for Moral Anger 


One day the young wife of the fellow who ran the stea 
winch came up to camp to stay. The men made coarse 
marks about her, but he was too weak to rebuke them. Lat 
I asked him, “Fred, doesn’t it make you hot inside to ha 
these chaps passing that sort of language about your wit 
Why do you laugh with them when they do it?” “Well, 
don’t like it, to tell the truth,” he replied, “but what ‘is 
fellow to do? I don’t want to be a sore-head, and they doi 
know any better.’ 

The capacity for moral anger, such that challenges respe 
is almost non-existent among these men because it is s 
dom exercised. All the sacred things of life are stained a 
blackened without rebuke. Yet never think they do not 
better! Where the profound moral code comes from th 
buried deep within the heart of each one of them, I do 
know, unless it be the direct creation of God contrary to 
environment and heritage. I have seen those men, in the 
ence of a pure and noble woman, show the most va 
chivalry. How to explain this? I cannot. But I know th 
in the soul of the most coarsened man on earth is this divi 
spark. The manhood of Jesus of Nazareth is alone the tor 
to set it ablaze.- : | 


Doing the Job é | 


When the steel cable broke, or an engine had to be 
paired, those were the hours for the “rest of the gang” to | 
around and talk. Shall I ever forget those conversatior 
“Packy” McFarland, who ran the “swing,” was one of t 
brightest minds I ever knew. He had not finished gram 
school, but he had the wit of a Chauncey Depew. He used | 
love to read Robert W. Service’s poems to us. He would re 
“How They Buried Bill McKaye” through several times to € 
self, then close the book and recite the poem entire, to o! 
amazement. To him I tried to open up the world of books (: 
read nothing but Service, Poe, and the “all-story” weeklie! 
and of culture—that is, the true and real things of life. 
believe that he has decided to go to college. 

Then there was the chap I worked with on the steam-sa) 
In the fall he was going down as a freshman to the state 1 : 
versity. That was a point of contact. I told him my expe er: 
in athletics (it was a little boxing and wrestling one 
that won his confidence) and studies and college life. 
gave me that chance of showing him beforehand the good th 
and pointing out some of the evil things a chap meets whi 
he changes the town for the gown. ‘ 


Fishing for Trout and a Man 


One Saturday, after work, we packed our knapsacks 4 
struck the trail for a good trout stream a few miles up 
canyons. As we rolied into our blankets late that night, le 
ing up through the cedar tops to the quiet, brilliant stars, 
moment came to tell him of what I had found in religion 


of the part it might play in a man’s life. I told him of) 
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ndship with Jesus Christ, and how natural and strong and 
lifting and revealing that relationship was. He listened in 
ence. These fellows are not given to much talk on these 
yatters, I have found. He did tell me that when he was a 
tile shaver, marching in line to. some Catholic service for 
hildren, the priest had slapped him because his candle had 
one out. From that time on to young manhood he had never 
arkened a church door. Months later he wrote me a fine letter 
rom his lodging room at the state university. I know that 
e has not forgotten our talk together about the real things 
f life and eternity which we had that night. 

Such were the conversations and opportunities that God 
aye me to use among those rough but lovable men in the lum- 
er camp. 


the Onlooking Christ 


In my tent I hung a picture cut from a magazine. It is 
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a copy of a well-known painting, representing the Master of 
Galilee sitting on the slope of the Mount of Olives looking 
across the valley towards Jerusalem. His heart is heavy, for 
he knows that the city might be redeemed if it turned to 
him, 

There is a similar painting by a modern artist representing 
Christ standing on a bluff overlooking a factory city. The 
smoke of a thousand chimneys blackens the sky. Toilers far 
below can barely be seen, hurrying to and fro in the narrow, 
dark alleys. There is that same sorrowful expression on the 
Master’s face. 

The weeks spent by me in the lumber camps, among the out- 
casts, as it were, of our modern life, have stamped that picture 
indelibly upon my mind. The fields are white for the harvest. 
The laborers are very few, and weak and hesitant. O God, that 
they might know the thrill of bringing men face to face with 
Jesus Christ! ; 


Conditions as the Medical Missionary Finds Them 


The world’s needless suffering is almost beyond belief. Read this story and be glad that, in 
the name of the Great Physician, you can help support physicians in missionary lands 


By A. H. HENDERSON, M. D. 


lion people with but the most meager provision for the 

relief of bodily and spiritual needs. They are cared for 
a their diseases by the Shan doctors. Things which are used 
$ medicines, and which I have personally known to be sought 
or this purpose, are elephant’s blood, rhinoceros’ horn, bear’s 
all, the soft hoof of an unborn colt, the feet of a wild cat, 
nd the liver of a man who had committed suicide, besides 
arious roots and stones. Everyone who thinks that he has 
gund any really good medicine carefully conceals it from 
thers in order to gain the reward of it for himself, and the 
ecret (valuable or otherwise) dies with him. 


[ the Shan States of Burma we find approximately a mil- 


Joundering in Ignorance 


The Shans, therefore, flounder hopelessly in the mire of 
aeir ignorance when they have to meet disease. One Shan 
ioctor who came to me for treatment had diagnosed his case 
s the big intestine fighting with the stomach. And they have 
® tread constantly the path of suffering which such ignorance 
ntails. One sees women, at the time when every comfort 
nd help should be theirs, tied with a rope tightly around the 
pper abdomen lest the child should be born through the 
louth. Several times I have been called to women who had 
ollapsed and, with pulseless wrists, were just on the border 
me of death. They had been held up in a sitting posture 
thile their hair had been tied to the roof of the house, be- 
ause the diagnosis of the condition was that ‘“‘the blood has 
scended.” No one will ever know what needless sufferings 
hese women have to bear. 


irotesque Treatment of Disease 


4 Among the children, many an ear is suffering from sup- 
‘uration. The treatment for this condition is to go and wash 
he stone lions that are found before the pagodas. The peo- 
le’s faith in it can only be kept alive by their utter ignorance 
f what else to do. They have one other mode of treating 
his condition: They write on a bit of paper the fact that 
he child is so afflicted, and stick it up on a piece of wood by 
he roadside, Anyone who reads it becomes heir to the dis- 
‘ase, while the former patient is healed. Large numbers of 
lars have lost both drums and the bones of the middle ear. 

__ Worms are so common and s0 little treated that they are 
‘upposed by many to be a normal part of digestion. When 
hey appear something has gone wrong; the bag has broken, 


‘ 


} 


and the treatment is needed. Many a child dies either from 
convulsions caused by worms, from lack of nourishment due 
to the condition, or from the toxins generated by the para- 
sites, which so reduces the strength of the little victim that 
he or she easily falls a prey to other diseases. A child three 
years old was brought to me who was supposed to be par 
alyzed because she had never attempted to walk. Examina- 
tion showed no paralysis, but merely weakness and lack of 
development. Worm medicine and tonics gave her her chance, 
and today she is a healthy, normal child. 


Dead-Alive Men 

Superstition, too, wraps its chilly bond of terror about 
these people’s lives. Trees, ponds, hills, rocks, are peopled 
by evil spirits that are constantly on the watch to injure and 
destroy men and women. A woman went out to the jungle to 
get wood. She slipped and broke her ankle. When she man- 
aged to get home, it was vigorously massaged to drive out the 
evil spirit. Single persons and whole families have been * 
hounded out of the village or killed because they were held 
responsible for some illness which, as witches, they had 
caused. ; 

Perhaps one of the strangest superstitions is that of the 
hpuk. A hpuk is a disembodied spirit that haunts the jungle 
seeking for incarnation. If any sudden accident happens to a 
man, his spirit may go out of his body and a hpuk immedi- 
ately take possession. Though apparently alive, the man has 
really died, and it is the hpuk that is using his body. The 
terrible part of it is that if a well person goes near such a 
man, the hpuk may suddenly resolve to leave the first body 
and enter the well person, when the injured man evidently 
becomes dead and the second person becomes a hpuk. People 
therefore fear to go to the help of a badly injured man. I was 
called once to a poor fellow whose leg was nearly severed 
from his body where an elephant had gored him with its 
tusk. He was lying on the outskirts of a village, but no one 
would come near to help him. 

Such are some of the surroundings among which we are 
called to work. How great the opportunity to do the blessed 
work of Christ! Here we find people filled with malaria. We 
find tuberculosis, bronchitis, both acute and chronic, pneu- 
monia, eye diseases, trachema, all kinds of ulcers, leprosy, 
specific diseases, skin diseases, all sorts of parasites—one big 
welter of people needing help and with no prospect of hope 
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except as Christians hear the voice of God and, forgetting 
themselves, go to the help of those who are suffering. 


Western Science Commends Christianity 


They have to be won, for they are only slowly beginning 
to know all that Christianity and western science bring; but 
eS one works among them, the influence that he wins is won- 
derful. I was called to a man whose cheek hung down on his 
neck. He had been slashed by a dacoit and looked ghastly. 
It took but a few minutes to replace the flap and fasten it 
with stitches; and as it healed, one man, looking in amaze- 
ment, exclaimed, “This is not a man; he is a spirit.” In a 
week the patient was perfectly well. 

Here is a difficult case of labor. No one had ever heard 
of instruments being applied, In amazement some four other 
women watched the operation, and when the child lay safely 
by its mother, the news spread through the town, and from 
that day the women knew that a deliverer was in their midst. 
It had been said that there would be none of that work, but 
at once the door flew wide open and many a poor sufferer 
lived to bless our name for the help that we brought. 

We sat beside a man down with malarial fever. He be- 
gan to sink into the stupor that would inevitably end in death. 
Three or four injections of quinine were given in rapid suc- 
cession, and the next day he was well. 

I was called to the house of a Shan official. His little 
daughter was tossing from side to side, unconscious, in fever. 
Her moans and cries were pitiful. I reduced the temperature 
and left her in a troubled sleep. That was ten o’clock at 
night. At daylight a man was at the door begging me to 
come, but I wanted the medicine to have time to act, and, 
telling them what to do, I promised to come at twelve o’clock. 
When I arrived the child was normal, taking some milk and 
biscuits. 


Working Miracles 


There are a certain number of these cases that, to the 
people, verge on the miraculous. I amputated a man’s leg. 
Slow gangrene set in. It was a most tedious and disappoint- 
ing case, Once triamus set in, and the man lay merely gasp- 
ing for breath, each gasp seeming as if it would be the last. A 
messenger was sent to his friends twenty-five miles away, 
summoning them for his funeral. They arrived in a body the 
next day and found him sitting up eating a partridge. Never- 
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theless, after about a month, with bad sores and abscesses t 
died. It seemed like utter defeat; and yet, as his friends hg 
watched the care we had taken of him, how we bathed ar 
washed him, we found that through this man we had gaine 
more than any case had ever given us before. { 


’ 
Making a Face New : 


One other case showing the need there is for meds! 
care for these people. One day a litter was brought in by 
group of men. Going down to the hospital, I found somethin 


which it was hard to recognize as a man. A young fello: 
while hunting had suddenly come upon a bear, which ha 
struck him in the face with a blow of its paw. It had caugl 
him fairly on the side of the face, tearing it entirely off t 
one eye and the entire upper jaw, so that the mouth hun 
down on the right shoulder. To make matters worse, feelin 
sure that he would die, they had kept him for four days befor 
bringing him, but as he had survived, they had at last broug 
him in. The whole was one great, black, festering woun 
infested with maggots. After about a week it had sufficient] 
cleaned up to draw back into place again the skin flap wit 
nose and mouth, and today he lives fairly comfortably, on 
ing the rice with his tongue against the scar that forms th 
upper palate. When last we heard from him, he (thoug 
alone) was holding out as a Christian in his village, | 


The Call for Christian Doctors 


There lies on my desk now a letter from one of the natiy 
princes begging me to come and live in his town, where h 
will build me both house and hospital. If I cannot come 1) 
self, can I not send an assistant or a nurse? This man ye 
warned by a fellow prince to be sure and keep away from th 
“Jesus people”; but when his wife fell ill there was no on 
to help him but the “Jesus people,” and after watching th 
nurse who was caring for his wife for some weeks, he suc 
denly burst out with, “Why should we keep away from thes 
people? They are the only ones who know how to do any 
thing, and the only ones who will help you when you ge 
into trouble.” His feeling has culminated in this last offel 
the opening of a field some eight days from us and five fror 
the nearest missionary. Whether we can in any way ente 
this opening remains to be seen; but whether we do so or no 
it. is an illustration of the possibilities of medical missions if 
the Shan States. 


Magic Casements 


By A. S. COATS 


HE MAGIC CASEMENTS! Pray, what may they be? 
Why, know you not? Through these you look upon 


A fairer world than greets the eyes of those 
Whose windows blindly stare across the street-— 
A greater, fairer world, more meaningful, 
As still you gaze, enraptured, on the scene. 


These are the casements through which sages look— 
The poets, prophets, saviors of the race, 

Since first God looked upon the world and said, 
"Tis very good!” nor have they ever seen 

The cherubim, to east of paradise, 

Whose sword would keep them from the tree of life; 
For all their paths, e’en though beset with thorns 
And leading to some destined Calvary, 

Are still embowered in Eden loveliness. 


Through Magic Casements youth looks out upon 
A wonder-land that ever crowded is 
With miracle and marvels, passing strange, 


Whose fascinations never pall nor tire. | 
Nay, some whom men have called both old and blind . | 
Have through their windows looked upon a world . 
More passing strange and marvelous and fair 
Than it has yet been granted youth to see; 

As witness Homer, when the world was young; 
And Milton, in a world grown old with sin; 
And, chiefest, He who dwelt on Patmos strand, 
And, on a canvas heaven high and hell deep, 
Sketched in bold outline that eternal strife 

Betwixt the hellish and the heavenly powers, 
Whose issue glad is paradise regained! 


Right happy those who, though both ill and old, 
Look out through Magic Casements on a world 
All meaningful and fair and marvelous! 

Their eyes are God-anointed! thus they see 

Thy world is good, as God first said it was, 
And good, more good, the final goal of ill. 


"Tis love, I think, that so interprets life. 
Vacaville, Cal. 


en 
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MPHASIS is the soul of speech. It is also the speech of 
the soul. Let us know what words a man emphasizes, 
and we have an insight into his very life. The same 

‘js true in the life of a church and of a nation. 

. All truth is the right of every man and generation. But it 

requires a universal mind to conceive all truth and to hold 

it in relations. As a matter of fact, thought in religious and 

‘social things is largely a matter of emphasis, Truth in itself is 

the same from age to age. Yet man’s apprehension of the truth 

may change. This is not all; there are certain fundamental 
meeds of man that are ever the same. Yet every age has certain 
peculiar needs. This means that there are certain truths that 
have special application to the special needs of men. They 

‘who are instructed unto the kingdom of God and are wise in 

the service of the King will know how to bring the truth of 


‘God to meet the needs of men. 


‘The Worth of Christianity Questioned 


| In this time there are some great truths that demand special 
‘and continuous emphasis. It is a time of confusion and change, 
of disunity and unrest. The war has awakened some serious 
‘questioning in the minds of men. Is Christianity worth while? 
‘Has it not failed to save the nations from unspeakable disaster? 
Is it the power of God unto the salvation of men and nations? 
‘Not only so, but the war has been followed by a moral slump 
and a spiritual reacticn. One of the leading commercial writers 
‘of the land in a financial review declared that never in the 
history of America have the moral standards of business been 
80 low as today. We have witnessed a perfect carnival of 
profiteering in the economic world. People are giving them- 
‘selves to pleasure-hunting and money-getting and seem ob- 
‘livious of all higher interests. 


‘A Revival of Selfish Nationalism 


This is not all; there has been a revival of industrial self- 

ishness and a recrudescence of intense nationalism. Men seek- 
ing office have not been ashamed to declare as a part of their 
creed, “America first; to exalt America first.” Among the 
‘people of all nations there is a cynical indifference to others, 
‘a skepticism as to the possibility of peace, a feeling that other 
‘wars are inevitable and that a federation of nations is im- 
practicable, The same evil spirit which lay back of the causes 
‘of war has manifested itself, and the great powers are self- 
ishly quarreling over the spoils and are sowing the seeds of 
future wars. The allies won the war, but they are in danger 
‘of losing the peace. 
) In such a time as this, what the world needs is an attitude 
‘of confidence and good will among men and nations. Men 
‘meed to emphasize the unities and not the diversities of their 
‘faith. Men need to be called back to righteousness and justice, 
to unselfish thinking and brotherly living. They need to know 
what is the great purpose of God concerning the church and 
‘the nation. They need to give chief attention to the great land- 
Marks of the kingdom—righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit. They need to understand clearly the nature and 
‘Obligations of the kingdom of God and to be united in seeking 
‘that kingdom and its righteousness. 


‘Doctrine Only a Description of Experience 


? 


Let me say in passing that I believe in doctrine and in 
theology. I have a profound disgust for sloppy thinking and 
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Misplacing the Emphasis 


Today's struggle is for religion against no religion; for justice, con- 
fidence and law against confusion, selfishness and mammon. 
church of Christ must present an unbroken front to the enemy 


The 


} By SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN 


muddled ideas. I am in full sympathy with every man who 
sees the truth and holds fast that which he sees. I do not, 
therefore, make light of careful thinking and right doctrines. 
But I do ask that we put the emphasis in the right place. 
Christianity is a life, a life in Christ, a passion for righteous- 
ness, a spirit of brotherhood and service. Doctrine at best is 
only an interpretation of that life, a description of an expe- 
rience, I do ask that we shall therefore hold things in right 
relations, and that we shall not allow ourselves to be diverted 
from realities and to be divided over theories. I believe in 
Jesus Christ as Saviour; that is the central and basic truth. 
I shall therefore not allow myself to be diverted from the work 
of having his salvation known to men by theories concerning 
the mystery of his redeeming death. 


Doctrinal Over-emphasis Disastrous 


In view of this, the attempt that is being made to empha- 
size denominational differences and raise doctrinal issues may 
have disastrous consequences. There is enough division in 
the world and in society, and so we need not emphasize the 
diversities of the Christian faith. There is a tendency every- 
where to take form for reality, and so to overlook the deeper 
requirements of the truth. There is an eternal tendency in 
human nature to mistake words for deeds and to suppose that 
discussion of doctrines is the same thing as a vital Christian 
experience and a full obedience to the Lord Christ. We may 
be so engrossed in our study of the time and manner of the 
Lord’s coming as to forget the suffering world, and so fail to 
seek the kingdom and its justice. Men may differ in their 
views of the King’s return, but that is no reason why they 
should not codperate in establishing his righteousness and in 
making his salvation known to every person. 


Stress Reality 


What we need to do, therefore, is to emphasize the inner 
realities and spiritual obligations of our faith. We need to 
lay stress upon truth in the inward parts, reality in the life, 
exact obedience to the teaching of Christ, a consuming pas- 
sion to make justice prevail among men, and willingness to go 
the whole length with Jesus Christ and apply his truth to the 
last letter in all the relations of men. Weneed to remind men 
that they who talk about brotherhood are under obligation to 
live the brotherly life, and that they who name the name of 
Christ are committed to a life-long battle against injustice 
and wrong. Above all, we need to remember that rituals, opin- 
icns and organizations belong to the lesser things, while jus- 
tice, mercy and brotherhood are the weightier matters of the 
law. 


Confusion in the Face of the Enemy 


In this time we are in danger of misplacing the emphasis 
and of misleading the people, We are in danger of giving our 
attention to secondary issues and missing the supreme oppor- 
tunity of the ages. At atime when the churches should be em- 
phasizing the great spiritual realities of our faith, we are di- 
viding over purely doctrinal questions. At a time when we 
should all be giving ourselves to the one task of living, inter- 
preting and obeying the Bible teaching, we are separating over 
questions concerning its origin and the nature of its inspira- 
tion. At a time when men should be united in the effort to 
establish Christ’s instice in the world, thev are dividing over 
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questions of the time and manner of his return. The conse- 
quence is that many of our people are being confused and 
divided; churches and associations are being broken into con- 
flicting and antagonistic groups. The people are being di- 
verted from the careful study of social needs and turned aside 
from the brave effort to apply Christian principles to the social 
body. The churches, which should be exemplifying brother- 
hood and should be bringing employers and employés together 
to consider as brothers their common task, are in too many 
cases creating an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. Ata 
time when we should be girding ourselves for a great united 
advance against the evils of the world, we are dividing over 
incidental issues. At a time when the churches should be sum- 
moning the nation back to righteousness and unity and God, 
they are in danger of appearing as a broken, uncertain host. 
At a time when men within the churches are debating forms 
of ordinances and methods of inspiration, men among the na- 
tions are debating whether Christianity is worth while. and 
whether the churches have a right to call themselves Christian. 


A Lesson from the War 


May we not learn a lesson from the war? Three years ago 
we believed that the cause of freedom and humanity was threat- 
ened; we believed that a supreme effort must be made to unite 
the forces of the world to meet the danger. So we forgot our 
partisan names and social differences and presented an un- 
broken front to the enemy. Today the world is on fire, and a 
more subtle danger menaces the cause of righteousness and 
religion, It is a struggle of all religions against no religion. 
It is a question whether justice, confidence and law can hold 


A New Enterprise for Baptist Churches | 


BY WILLIAM J. SLY 


foreign-speaking groups may be found which our churches 

should reach for Jesus Christ. An increasing number 
of churches are doing this through a men’s class or brother- 
hood, a young people’s society, or other agencies. This letter 
has just come to me from Newcomerstown, Ohio: “The B. Y. 
P. U. of the First Church desires to undertake work among 
the foreign population in this town. As president of the union, 
the task was given to me to procure the needed literature in the 
Russian, Servian and Rumanian languages. I am sure we 
can be of benefit to these people, and we have as, a society 
the backing of the church. F. Russel Purdy.” 


Suggestive to Other Churches 


ig almost every community in our land one or more 


With this letter this enterprising president sent an order 
for whatever tracts were available, in order that the members 
of this live society might distribute them among men and 
women of these foreign-speaking groups in Newcomerstown. 
Our Publication Society was able to supply a number of tracts 
for this purpose, which the young people of this society will 
distribute wisely and widely among the people. Here is a 
suggestion of a new enterprise that other churches might well 
take up. 


Available Tracts 


The Publication Society has just published a number of 
valuable tracts that may be used for this purpose. The titles 
of three of the newest and best are: “The Place of Baptists in 
World Reconstruction,” by Pres. E. Y. Mullins of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; “Democracy as Baptists See 
It,’ by Prof. Frederick L. Anderson of Newton Theological 
Institution, and “The Practice of Citizenship,” by Dr. 8. Z. 
Batten of the social service department of the Publication 
Society. These three tracts are already translated and pub- 
lished in Italian, Magyar, Polish, Rumanian and Slovak, and 
later will be issued in Russian and other languages. They are 
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time. They must codperate and maintain the moral cou agi 
the social unity and the spiritual morale of the people. 
weaken the morale of the nation is to lose the war. 


Treason Against the King | 

The world is on fire. There never has been so much so. 
row and confusion in the world. There has never come ° 
the church such a challenge in all her long history. The 
never has come to the church such an opportunity as thi 
which faces her today. If we could read the signs of th 
times, if we could hear what the Spirit is saying unto tk 
churches, if we could rally the forces of righteousness, W 
might advance a long way toward the kingdom of God. Bi 
if we fail to hear what the Spirit is saying unto the churche 
if we fail to rally the forces of light and follow the La 
whithersoever he goeth, if we fail to be aud to do all th: 
Christ asks of us, we may miss the opportunity of the age. 
and humanity may be turned back to wander for generatior 
in the wilderness. To confuse men over incidentals and fa 
to exalt the supreme realities is to weaken our hosts in th 
face of the enemy. To divide our forces at this time is re 
against the King. Whatever makes for division, for confusio: 
for distrust, is evil. Whatever makes for unity, for con! 
dence and good will, is good. We need to remember that egret 
word of the apostle: “The kingdom of God is not meat 
drink, but righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 5: 
that in these things serveth Christ is accepted of God an 
approved of men” (Rom, 14:17, 18). 


available also in English, and these also might well be di 
tributed anywhere. This is the moment of moments to giv 
the strangers within our gates the gospel of God’s redeemin 
love thrdugh a copy of his holy Word or through convenien 
attractive tracts like these. 


A Grant of Bibles 


The New York Bible Society, in response to a reques 
recently sent to the New York Public Library a grant of Bible 
in nearly thirty languages. These Bibles are for use in th 
branches of the library throughout the city. Foreign-speakin 
people constantly call for Bibles, the librarians say, to :| 
home and read as they would any other book. 


{ 


Home Mission Study Book 


| 
i 
Our new home mission study book, “The Church and a 
Community,” contains a poem that may well be used in 
church calendar for presenting this new enterprise of trac 
distribution among our foreign-speaking neighbors. 
“Strong, that no human soul may pass 
Its warm, encircling unity; 
Wide, to enclose all creed, all class— 
This shall we name community. 
Service shall be that all and each, 
Aroused to know the common good, 
Shall strive, and in the striving reach 
A broader human brotherhood.” 


The Book of Remembrance 


HE Book of Remembrance for 1921 is appearing in month! 

installments in Missions. The first of these was printe 
in the December number of the magazine, and includes ‘th 
weekly Bible study, the daily topics for prayer and the bir 
days for January. We suggest that the two pages be detache 
and set where they will be a daily reminder through — 
month. They invite us into a wide fellowship of prayer 
the work and workers of our Northern Baptist Convention. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT ON THE 
. TWELVE POINTS 


The reference is to the points noted 
y J. W. Weddell in Tue Baptist of 
Jee. 18. Is there any teacher in any of 
ur schools who teaches what he denomi- 
ates either ‘old theology” or “new 
heology’? Is there any work published 
ontaining either in its entirety? Some 
f the “new” is very old, and some of 
he “old” had its origin since the time 
f the completion of the New Testament. 
| 1. The New Testament does not say 
| 


nat the Bible contains the word of God 
s a strawstack may contain some 
‘rain. Neither does it say that all of 
he Bible is the word of God. It says 
othing about the Bible as a whole, but 
i says that some of the Old Testament 
s not the word of God (Matt. 5:38, 43; 
fark,10:4-9; Heb. 7:18; 10-4). It does 
peak of every divinely inspired scrip- 
ure as profitable. 

2. The New Testament says that Christ 
3 the Son of God and that he is also 
ae Son of man. 

3. The New Testament does not say 
ither that the birth of Christ was nat- 
ral or that it was supernatural. The 
ecord implies that his birth was nat- 
ral, but that he was miraculously be- 
otten. 


ither that the death of Christ was 
xemplary or that it was expiatory. It 
jas an expression of divine love (John 
(16). It was a means of reconciling 
ten to God (II Cor. 5:18, 19). It was 
NM appeal to men (John 12:32). It 
pened a way of spiritual healing and 
eesing. 

‘5. The New Testament emphasizes the 
ulue of the life of Christ on earth as 
uch as it does his life above (John 


130; 10:4; 13:15; Rom. 15:5; I Peter 
121). 
6. The New Testament says that 


ght character is built on the principles 
’ Christ (Matt. 7:24-27; John 6:63; II 
or, 4:10). 

1. The New Testament does not say 
hether God brought about the life of 
an by a process of evolution through 
‘hich he himself worked, or by instan- 
neous creation. It does say that man 
‘Made in the image of God, but it does 
tt describe the method. 

8. The New Testament makes allow- 
‘ce for environment (Matt. 11:20-24; 
tke 12:47, 48), and yet it does not 
‘cuse sin (Rom. 1:20). 

9. The New Testament faith which is 
“cessary to salvation must eventuate in 
P Christian life (James 2:17; John 
121). 


10. The New Testament does not say 
/at regeneration is miraculous, but that 
§ attained by faith (John 1:12; Rom. 
» 2). Sanctification is a process of 


/4. The New Testament does not say | 


HE editors of Tue Baptist are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EpIrors. 


ssn 


development of the new life in Christ. 

11. The New Testament teaches both 
that Christians are to be separated from 
the world (II Cor. 6:14-18) and that 
Christ came to save the world (John 
T2347). 

12. The New Testament does not 
teach that mere civilization can make 
the world what it ought to be. If any 
theology teaches that, it is not drawn 
from the New Testament. Civilization 
is, however, a by-product of Christianiza- 
tion. 

All theologies, old and new, are value- 
less if they do not have their source in 
Christ. 


Freeport, Ill. G. B. Hopkins. 


AMBITION A DANGEROUS THING? 


the insidious temptations 
which all young’ theologians—and I 
might also include the more  experi- 
enced clergymen—have persistently to 
guard against in their ministry is the 
powerful spirit of ambition. Ambition 
is a dynamic power in the development 
of character. Its source is from a 
healthy body which is not enslaved by 
passions or evil habits, but which is 
dominated by a clear brain. When’ a 
person loses ambition, the energy of life 
rapidly degenerates into impotency. No 
class of people is swayed more by the 
tremendous power of ambition than is 
the young theologian whose life is pul- 
sating with the nervous energy of red 
blood and quickened by the compelling 
desire to accomplish definite results for 
Jesus. 

The hook-worm has killed the ambi- 
tion of many of the poor people in the 
South. Sin has coiled around the ambi- 
tion of many a young person and swept 
him into oblivion. But while all the 
success in the world owes its existence 
to the powerful force of ambition, yet 
lives have been blasted, nations devas- 
tated, homes wrecked and character 
ruined by the lawless sway of natural 
worldly ambition. 

The young theologian fresh from the 
seminary is plunged into a world domt- 
nated by the selfish spirit of worldly 
ambition. The church of God has un- 
consciously assimilated this false ambi- 
tious spirit of the age by deifying mate- 
rial success. The modern conception of 
suecess has been projected into the 
spiritual world until the obeisance of 


One of 
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statistics has almost misrepresented the 
spiritual value of a soul. More time is 
spent in tabulating statistics than in 
personal work in winning souls to Jesus. 

The enthusiasm which sways many 
energetic pastors has never been 
analyzed. Very few Christians in this 
strenuous age take time for self-exami- 
nation or heart-searching retrospection. 
They do not take time to be holy, or to 
be silent before God so as to let him 
turn the searchlight of the Holy Spirit 
on the source of their activity. 

They have not asked the vital ques- 
tion, Whence comes this zeal for the 
Master? Is it ambition prompted by the 
spirit of egotism? Is it the desire to be 
more successful than my classmates in 
the seminary or the brother ministers 
of my association? Or is it the fire of 
the Holy Spirit prompted by a fervent 
love for God? 

The following advertisement in a re- 
ligious weekly illustrates the degeneracy 
of some of the ministry caused by the 
spirit of false ambition: “Ordained min- 
ister, forty-five years old, modern view, 
wide experience, strong speaker, good 
mixer, financier.” 

The crying need of this religious age 
is a baptism of the spirit of humility, 
Education contains no elements which 
can exert any power in the spiritual 
world; instead, it is a fuel for ambition. 
Spiritual success can only be achieved 
by God’s direct blessing upon the work. 
“God giveth the increase.” 

The preaching, sermon preparation 
and pastoral calls are not for the min- 
ister’s self-glorification. The great fun- 
damental principle laid down by Paul— 
“Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God”’—is a solemn warning to every 
pastor who is fighting the spirit of false 
ambition; for our pulpits are filled with 
men who are unconsciously committing 
spiritual suicide by permitting ambition 
to direct their religious work. They are 
depending upon efficiency as a result of 
education to bring success, when they 
need spiritual sufficiency to hold up the 
cross of Christ. 

Appleton, Me. WALTER L. SYKEs. 


SHALL MINISTERS’ RECORDS BE 
MADE AVAILABLE? 


I have read with much interest Fred- 
rick B. Greul’s article on “Undesirable 
Candidates for the Ministry,” which ap- 
peared in THe Baptist for Dec. 18. I 
heartily approve of the suggestions 
summed up at the close of the article, 
and venture this additional suggestion: 

For some years I have felt the impor- 
tance of a denominational ‘‘Who’s Who” 
of every minister ordained and serving 
within the fleld of our Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


(Continued on page 1663) 


The Greatest Power in the 
World 


By ALBERT A. GORDANIER 


MMEDIATELY upon a man’s an- 
nouncement of a subject which is in 

the superlative degree, both hearers and 
readers become anxious and critical of 
what the substance of his idea might be. 
And in order that we may get at the 
heart of the matter, I will say at the be- 
ginning that I am convinced that the 
greatest power in the world is prayer. 
I am almost tempted to say also that it 
is the most abused power in the world, 
but that is not so. God does not permit 
it. So I must say that the act of praying 
comes the nearest to being the most 
misused of any activity in the Christian 
experience. Again and again we hear 
the untrained leader of the prayer meet- 
ing, who has reached the blessedness 
of prayer by being willing, endeavoring 
to explain what it is to those who have 
never been able to understand its great 
mysteries for various reasons and our 
hearts almost stand still within us. The 
incompleteness of the explanation, the 
great space by which truth is missed, 
compels us to fear for the results on the 
part of the earnest though testing lis- 
tener. 

A few weeks ago it was my privilege 
to listen to a sermon on prayer delivered 
to the people for the purpose of increas- 
ing their prayer life preceding a series 
of revival meetings. The minister took 
as his text Matt. 18:19: “That if two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven.’ He quoted no other teaching 
which Jesus had given and which it was 
necessary for the disciples to understand 
before they could receive this great 
promise. The flood-gates of all wantable 
things were to be released by the asking. 
Not for a moment did the earnest, sin- 
cere, God-loving speaker seem to doubt 
but that this verse stood out alone as 
the whole truth about prayer. In his 
earnestness the minister forgot that men 
ask all manner of things of God—things 
good and things bad, and good things 
which often are bad for the one asking 
for them, and things which, though pos- 
sibly good for the suppliant, would work 
hardship on multitudes of other people 
if granted. He seemed to forget that, 
although he was offering this power to 
be used for a great revival, men finding 
themselves in possession of it would 
naturally turn it to personal advantage, 
and some to selfish advantage. Possibly 
he did think of all this; but if he did and 
neglected to speak of it, he left a great 
stumbling block for faith. The listener 
earnestly asks God to give him work for 


bread the next day. Possibly no work 
is forthcoming. Having taken the min- 
ister at his word, he doubts. He stops 
praying for himself and the coming in- 
gathering for the kingdom and a man’s 
soul is in danger. 

By this sermon, possibly 200 hearers 
were lost to the wonderfulness and the 
power of Jesus’ kind of praying. How 
many sermons might have been preached 
in Baptist churches on that very Sunday 
morning which were just as harmful in 
their incompleteness as this one? The 
possibility sounds a note of keen alarm. 

There are books and books written on 
prayer, and they are good books. They 
ought to be studied carefully by our 
teaching ministry. There are many an- 
gles and manners of prayer and truths 
upon it which are wonderful to study 
and practice, but of which space does 
not permit us to speak. The greatest 
prayer of all is the prayer that Jesus 
prayed in that hour of hours: “Thy will 
be done.” It is the heart and substance 
of all prayers—not the necessary tail-end 
attachment to all prayers, but the bone 
of all praying around which other things 


“Il That Speak to Thee Am He” 


“Therefore they shall know in that day 
that I am he that doth speak; behold it is I.” 
Isaiah 52-6. 


By MarrHa Exvira PETTus 


THAT speak to thee—who’er thou art, 
Whatsoe’er thy care, thy burden, be, 
Come to me; O, turn thy sorrowing 
heart; 
Come, for I that speak to thee am He! 


If temptation dark thy soul assail, 
When no path, no refuge, thou canst 
see, 
Yield thou not! thou hast a Friend 
divine; 
Fear not! I who speak to thee am He! 


Art thou praying in an Indian tent, 
Asking the great Father light to see? 

Longing for some friend to point the way? 
Listen: I that speak to thee am He! 


In the midnight straying, knowing not 
Where to turn nor how from woe to 
flee, 
Call’st thou on the God 80 oft forgot? 
Call! for I that speak to thee am Hel 


In an idol temple (Buddha’s own), 
Askest thou with whom the truth may 
be? 
Kneel not, pray not, to a god of stone! 
Turn, O, turn—I call thee, I am Hel 


All thy heart is answered in my heart: 
All thy grief I know, I feel, I see; 

Stay not friendless, all alone, apart; 
Oome! for T that sneak to thee am Hea! 


may cling. When our ministry realiz 
it intelligently, our church will be 
the road to the most powerful body 
Christ that has ever existed. 

When I was a lad of about eight yez 
I found a friend whom I loved with 


holy love. You must remember that 
was but a lad and that the whole wo) 
was before me for the taking, the futt 
was big and everybody seemed to 
possessed by the spirit of possessing, 1] 
friend was rich, I had nothing, and 
wanted much. Loving my friend a 
convinced that he loved me, I was st 
that he would give me much for the a; 
ing. So I asked my friend for ma 
things while our friendship was you 
and growing. But as I grew older t 
spirit of love was revealed to me in 
much more beautiful light. “When 
was a child, I spake as a child, I und 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; } 
when I became a man, I put away chi 
ish things.” 

More and more as I approached t 
truth I desired to reverse the order 
things. I desired to do things for} 
friend. And in serving him I found mu 
greater joy and satisfaction than I h 
in the many selfish gifts I had asked 
him in my childhood. It is a gr 
change, and in it I have more nea) 
found the true friend. | 

I still ask for gifts—greater gifts al 
I fear, many, many more of them; } 
now they are gifts which I am convin¢ 
will make my life a more perfect chan) 
for carrying out his will. This is i 
greatest prayer of all because every g¢ 
and perfect thing that man has e 
prayed for, God has already planned 
do, and man’s willingness is God’s Tro 
way to doing. “Thy will be done” is! 
most intense prayer because it inclu 
all other petitions, and because wi 
rightly understood and put in the rij 
place in one’s life, it creates in one 
new power burning for service. 

May God grant that the selfish child 
“simmes” may be struck out of 
prayer life, and that our ministry, | 
teaching to pray, may be so particu 
that the “gimme” spirit shall never 
found in any unguarded nook of our 
struction, thus releasing among ( 
Christian people the greatest power 
the world for all things pertaining to ¢ 
and man. 


We need the peace of God in our hea 
just as really for the doing well of | 
little things of our secular life as for 
doing of the greatest duties of Chris 
kingdom. Our face ought to shine, ¢ 
spirit ought to be tranquil, our eye ¢l 
and our nerves steady, as we Pr 
through the tasks of our commonest d 
Then we shall do them all well.—d. 
Miller. 


Po 


Tale of Tom and 
Jerry 


By VeERNon S. Purizies 


t. 
The Strange 


| 
‘N the old days, every rural community 
. had its balky horse. Tom was known 
wand wide. He was the standard topic 
f conversation at every supper table. His 
antics constituted the latest news. To- 
ay he had stopped half way up Turner’s 
ill and refused to move. Last Thursday 
e had balked and the whole Brown fam- 
y had missed the three o’clock train. 
The most popular story had to do with 
ye day when Mr. Brown was trying to 
xach home before the storm broke. ‘T'v1a 
alted suddenly in the middle of the roud 
ad stood there for two solid hours. 
assers-by laughed and went around. Mr. 
rown was drenched. Talk was futile. 
ll the arts of the horseman had been ex- 
qusted years ago. No use to twist his 
il or tap his knees or blow in his ear. 
here was nothing to do but wait for 
me psychic miracle that would set hin 
. Motion again. 


‘Tom’s partner was Jerry. He was 
erely one of some 200 honest horses in 
e neighborhood that never did anything 
it work. Jerry used to stand patiently 
1 the other side of the tongue, eager to 
) whenever Tom was ready., Indeed, he 
ould have pulled the whole load if he 
id been alone. 

Tom had all the publicity. He was a 
Mantic figure. Everyone smiled to see 
M coming; people kept guessing what 
+ would do next. Mr. Brown always 
We him a big panful of oats and an 
undance of clean bedding after he had 
id one of his spells. If Mr. Brown lost 
8 temper, the blows fell on Jerry, be- 
use—well, just because. 

Some of us have stood many hours be- 
le Tom, waiting for him to decide to 
- We could tell strange tales of 
urches and officers and pastors that 
yuld proceed only after long and labored 
Iking. They have filled the air with 
eir complaining and opposing. They 
ve devised the most absurd and stupid 
cuses. They have refused to advance 
Step until they had first gathered a 
dwd of spectators. They have objected 
til someone has made an_ inconse- 
ential shift in the load and given them 
pretext for returning to work. When 
2y have finally decided to pull, it has 
*n with the applause of the multitude 
da promise of a double allowance of 
ts in the future. 

But the balky horse has become ex- 
‘et. The farmer discovered that he was 
jability. In competition with the auto- 
bile and the tractor, he made a poor 
owing. Land was worth money, and 
‘Was time; roads were expensive. A 
man holiday was all right now and 
M, but Mr. Brown grew tired of pro- 


le 


viding amusement for the whole coun- 
tryside while his own work was left un- 
done. No modern farmer would tolerate 
Tom for a day. He rests out there under 
the sod—peace to his ashes. Jerry has 
come into his own. 

The day for ecclesiastical balkiness has 
gone. We choose men to lead us who 
delight in steady work and conscientious 
endeavor. Tom is gone. Long live Jerry! 
May his tribe increase! 


Open Letter from Dr. E. M. 


Poteat 


EAR BROTHER PASTOR: 

Appeals! Appeals! Appeals! Observe 
this day! Observe that day! I know how 
it is—that if you observed all the Jays 
you are asked to observe, every Sunday in 
the year would be appropriated on the ini- 
tiative of some person or organization en- 
tirely ignorant of your local situation and 
needs. I have been a pastor, and I know 
how a pastor would like, occasionally at 
least (!) to have his people to himself. 
And because I sympathize with you, I 
ask you to sympathize with me, for I 
must have your help. 

Here comes the Stewardship Period— 
Jan. 17 to Feb. 20. It has been agreed on 
by the stewardship council, which repre- 
sents all the denominations. It was en- 
dorsed by the General Board of Promotion 
in Minneapolis, and appears in the pro- 
gram of the New World Movement there 
adopted. The suggestions to pastors and 
Sunday-school superintendents, which I 
trust you have seen, were intended as an 
aid in the use of the period. I am espe- 
cially concerned that our denomination 
keep step with others in the study and ap- 
plication of the principles of stewardship. 
And we must not fail to take advantage of 
the period in which a nation-wide effort is 
being made to reach new levels of con- 
secration and efficiency. 

Study groups, special sermons, para- 
graphs in church bulletins—all these will 
be expected in this period. Literature can 
be had of your state director of promo- 
tion; and the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society can supply “Stewardship and 
Missions,” by Cook, “The Business Aspect 
of Christian Stewardship,” by Hartman, 
and “Stewardship Among Baptists,” by 
Vail—the two last presenting two views 
of tithing, while other denominational 
publishing houses have excellent manuals 
in circulation. ‘Adventures in Steward- 
ship” (Abingdon Press) is particularly 
useful, and “The New Studies,” by Cush- 
man (M. EH. Centenary Committee), under- 
takes to go over all the ground, including 
an answer to the question, “How can a 
stewardship movement be organized in 
the local church?” 

A goal which I am trying to fix atten- 
tion on is, “A League of Christian Ste- 
wards in Every Baptist Church.” The fol- 


lowing card will appear in Missions in 
February: 


The Stewardship League of the Northern 
Baptist Convention 


I desire to be enrolled in the League of 
Christian Stewards. I agree regularly to 
set aside a definite proportion of my in- 
come, as God prospers me, to be used in 
my church, my community and in all the 
world for the purpose of advancing the 
kingdom of our Lord (II Cor. 9:6, 7). 
Datens an eae Signed?= ween yee 


Such a league in your church, formed 
after careful study and prayer, will 
quicken its entire life. Take your own 
course in forming it, but help yourself by 
forming it, and hearten us all by report- 
ing what you have done to 

Your friend and brother, 
E. M. Porear. 


Successful in the Second 


Attempt 


HE apportionment for Canon City, 

Colo., in the New World Movement 
was $25,000. Last May the campaign 
brought only $4000 in subscriptions, A 
few weeks ago Rev. W. F. Ripley and Dr. 
A. W. Rider went to the church to assist 
in the new attempt to meet the responsi- 
bility of the church. The matter was 
forcibly presented by the visiting minis- 
ters and through the week there was ef- 
fective preparation on the field. 

On the second Sunday, the pastor, Rev. 
Fred G. Arnold, preached on the duty 
of giving. Although there were only 
sixty persons present, $19,500 was pledged, 
and this amount was later brought up to 
the full quota. Many who had given 
before doubled and trebled their subscrip- 
tions, one woman raising her pledge frora 
$50 to $500. 

The reason for the increased giving 
is this: The people learned that volun- 
tary giving means that we are free from 
men’s compulsion, but that we are not 
free from responsibility to God; and they 
learned that holding back the Lord’s 
money is a grievous sin—a sin that car- 
ries punishment with it. And now this 
church, with a large vision and a sense 
of having obeyed the Lord, is enjoying a 
richer fellowship than it ever knew be- 
fore, and is looking for days which shall 
be bright with the blessing of God. 


A rich farmer, during his prayer at 
family worship one day, petitioned God 
long and earnestly that help for their 
bodily needs might be sent to a very poor 
family living near by. His small son was 
observed to be deep in thought afterwards, 
and at last ran to his father with a bright 
face. “Daddy,” said the child, “you can 
answer your prayer for poor old Smith 
yourself, can’t you.’—A. B. Webber. 
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YEAR ago an untried editor, with 

no little misgiving, took up her 
abode in the Chimney Corner—the name 
we chose for the home department of 
THE Baptist. With this issue of the 
paper she withdraws from the Chimney 
Corner, greatly enriched in life by the 
cordial personal relationships with new 


and unseen friends and by the ready 
helpfulness of the friends of years, 
which has often caused her to say in 
her heart, “Human nature is wonder- 
fully kind.” 


To those whom we have hailed on the 
way, like 

“Ships that pass in the night, 

And speak each other in passing,” 
and to those with whom no personal 
word has been exchanged, we extend 
cordial greetings and a wish for many 
New Years blessed with service for our 
common Master. 

Frankly, more than all else, we shall 
miss the intercourse with the children. 
With the lively interest which has char- 
acterized all their dealings with THE 
Baptist, children from the east coast 
to the Pacific shore entered into a con- 
test by which the name was chosen for 
their club. The one condition for mem- 
bership in the Young Reserves is to try 
each day to do something to help some- 
one else. 

It has been the purpose of the home 
department to make friends among the 
children for THE Baptist and, thereby, 
friends for all that which THE BAPTIST 
represents—our denomination with its 
rich background of religious history and 
its present potential service to God’s 
kingdom. If in a small degree such a 
friendship with the children has been 
established, this brief year will not have 
been spent in vain. 

To all the members of our club the 
editor for 1920 wishes to say that she 
is your friend and not for 1920 only, but 
for life, and she will hope to hear from 
you from time to time and to know of 
your progress, 

NELLIE H. CRANDALL. 


White Ants 


By Anna Kay Scorr 


HITE ants, termites or wood 

worms, as they are variously 
named, are capable of destroying almost 
everything except metals and stones. 

In Assam I found the usual five classes 
of white ants, viz., males, females, work- 
ers, neuters and soldiers. The males 
and females have four long wings of 
nearly equal length. Highty thousand is 
the estimated number of eggs which one 
female lays in twenty-four hours. The 
workers are wingless and are by far 


the most numerous. The neuters have 
four wing-cases on the thorax. This 
class waits upon the king and queen and 
takes care of the young ants. The sol- 
diers are similar in appearance to the 
neuters, but are more fully developed 
and have very large jaws, and are the 
military force of the white ant tribe. 

The houses built by the white ants 
are of great size and have long spiral 
passages connecting with a subterranean 
abode. Their cones are often ten or 
twelve feet in height, relatively as high 
for them as buildings five times the 
height of the Egyptian pyramids are for 
human beings—and are built of earth 
which has been softened in the jaws of 
the workers, This earth quickly dries 
and forms a most substantial ant struc- 
ture. These habitations abound in the 
jungles. 

Every available article which is con- 
sumable falls a prey to the destructive 
white ant. This ant is quite as indus- 
trious as the busy bee. Snakes and 
birds devour these ants with a relish, 
and the natives consider them a dainty 
dish. They are best when roasted a 
dark brown. When the rainy season is 
setting in, we often see myriads of these 
winged ants filling the air. They are 
attracted by a lighted lamp and will 
quickly die when they reach the heat 
of the lamp. I have in this way in a few 
moments caught a large bowl-full of 
these ants. My chickens were fond of 
them, and I thus furnished them a favor- 
ite meal. The workers are always at 
this time on a lookout for a king or 
queen who may escape death and be- 
come the founder of a new colony. It 
is exceedingly interesting to watch the 
founding of a colony of white ants. 

There are many chambers and galleries 
in their houses. In one the queen is 
imprisoned. Here she is waited upon 
by numerous neuters whose apartments 
open from the queen’s, These attend- 
ants carry off the eggs as soon as they 


are laid. For this work 80,000 trips are . 


required in twenty-four hours. The eggs 
are stored in rooms, and when the young 
ants are hatched, the neuters take care 
of them. There are perforated passages 
leading to the nurseries, store-rooms, 
ground-fioor and underground entrances. 

The pregnant female is five inches 
long and about an inch wide. The bite 
of the soldiers is very painful and much 
dreaded by residents in Assam. These 
insects are fearfully destructive to 
houses and furniture. Think of seating 
yourself to play on the piano and having 
the whole instrument fall at your feet, 
the legs having been secretly eaten out 
by the ants! As the white ant works 
under a covered way, the whole of the 
inside of a post may be eaten out- with- 
out any visible evidence of the fact, and 
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your house fall to the ground when 4 
think it is perfectly sound and trus 
worthy. : | 

Europeans in Assam have learned ° 
use only the hardest wood, like the tea 
for house-building. The natives use tl 
ever-useful bamboo for their huts. 4 
tree is not easily eaten by a white an 
be he ever so strong in destructivenes 
The missionaries of the early days | 
Assam learned to “take joyfully tl 
spoiilng of their goods.” During tl 
first year of my stay in Assam, I store 
my clothes for the cold season in lar 
unlined boxes. When I came to exami! 
them I found everything totally useles 
Beautiful blankets and much-priz 
dresses were so eaten by the ants th 
only small pieces of slime-covered m 
terial were left, I could recognize neith: 
color or texture. | 

An effort was made to ferret out t 
habitations of these white ants al 
miserably destroy their abode. Aft: 
digging twenty feet in the ground, h 
royal majesty, the queen, was foun 
She was a big, ugly worm four or ft 
inches long, and bore no resemblan 
to her numerous progeny except in t] 
shape of her head and fore-legs. Sl 
could not walk, but had to be carried i} 
the workers from place to place. Aft 
she was killed, the whole colony ra 
idly dispersed and went to join a oes 
which had a queen. I need not tell yt 
that there was no mourning over t 
dead queen and the dispersion , of h 
subjects. 

The white ant 
tropical countries. 
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Boarding ‘Round—lV 


By JoHn Brown 


S the teacher of the district seh¢ 

fifty years ago was usually you) 
and the owner of a vigorous appeti, 
the question of what kind of “eats” / 
was likely to get in a given home was 
matter of no little concern. As a ru 
the food was appetizing and the supl 
generous. The winter term began a | 
hog-killing time, and fresh pork, sausaj; 
head-cheese and_ spare-ribs abound: 
The average farmer usually “laid dow’ 
at least one-half of a beef, and 0 
frequently a quarter was hung up | 
freeze and so kept through the wint: 
The stand-by for breakfast, howev) 
was the delectable, buckwheat i 
The teacher could never quite deci 
whether this dish was more palate 
when accompanied by sausage (that 
real sausage, well flavored with 88 
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hen flooded with maple syrup. In 


home the griddle-cakes received un- 
treatment.. Whenever they ap- 


ssing. Don’t turn up your nose! 
at is precisely what the teacher did 
il he tried the combination; then he 
ame shamelessly addicted to the 
ream habit. 
No one with normal taste can fail to 
lish hot buckwheat cakes; but how 
about them when they are cold? In the 
ch Hollow school were two children 
the home of a poor widow, The 
ily lived in an unpainted, tumble- 
house on the side-hill, and the 
acher put off going there as long as he 
could without danger of hurting the feel- 
ings of mother and children, At last the 
time came when he must go. The good 
woman was hospitable and did her best. 
for supper she served hot buckwheat 
sakes, and they were good. At bedtime 
the teacher climbed a ladder into the 
attic, where he found a fairly comfort- 
able bed and a good night’s rest. The 
enu for breakfast was the same as for 
supper—hot griddle-cakes. Again the 
teacher enjoyed them. When he started 
a school he was given a little basket 
containing his lunch. As soon as he had 
gotten around the bend in the road and 
30 out of sight of the house, his curiosity 
led him to explore that basket. It con- 
‘ained nothing but buckwheat cakes. 
They had been hot once, doubtless, but 
ey were horribly, clammily cold then. 
they made no appeal. Gently but firmly 
he teacher emptied that basket over the 
fence, and he went lunchless that day. 
| Sometimes the teacher’ had a most 
u eeable surprise. When he was teach- 
ng in southern Michigan he had among 
is pupils two boys who came from an 
Amish home, 
sect is that the men and boys wear 
100ks and eyes on their clothing instead 
| ies They do not believe in wear- 
g jewelry or in having carpets or pic- 
‘ures in their homes. All these beliefs 
re harmless, and the people themselves 
vere noted for industry and honesty. 
foolishly, the teacher dreaded going to 
his home. When at last he made the 
enture, he found the house immacu- 
ly clean and the food superlatively 
etizing. That first night for supper— 


corn-meal mush, sweet potatoes 
‘nd apple-sauce, not to speak of plenty 
milk and delicious cookies. After all 
ese years, that. teacher would rather 


meal a modern chef can prepare. 
nm bedtime came the man of the 
€ conducted the teacher to an up- 
s bedroom and there left him. When 
visitor turned back the cover of the 
‘Xtremely high bed, to his consternation 


7a flirting with zero, and to sleep with- 
a sheets and with only a single blanket 
or covering was out of the question. 
as he was about to go downstairs 


One peculiarity of this. 


own to such food as that than to the : 


to tell the housewife that she had for- 
gotten to make the bed, he recalled 
hearing of people who slept between two 
feather-beds. He investigated, and there 
between the fat feather-beds were sheets 
and pillows, and, best of all, the sheets 
were woolen. Gratefully the teacher 
crawled into the most comfortable night- 
quarters he had found in that district, 
and he stayed in that home just as long 
as the unwritten law would allow. 

But teaching school and _ boarding 
‘round is not all “skittles and cheese,” 
neither is it all buckwheat cakes and 
fried mush, It was the teaching that 
tried the soul. In the summer term only 
the little folks attended; but in the win- 
ter there were big boys and girls, bigger 
and older than the teacher. Some of the 
schools had an established reputation 
for ousting the teacher each winter by 
force. The school in Geetown had many 
scholars mature in years and big in bulk. 
The teacher was only eighteen and 
weighed less than 120 pounds. He had 
not been there long before he realized 


My Wish 


F there is aught yowre longing most 
to -be, 
If there is some great task you would 
have done, 
If there is need of yours yet unfulfilled, 
If there’s a goal youd reach that’s not 
been won, 
If there is that you crave till now denied, 
If there’s unrealized hope yowd hope 
anew— 
To realize all of these and more beside— 
That is my New Year’s wish for you. 
—Anon. 


that if he kept his position he would 
have to fight for it. One day, when he 
told one of the larger boys to attend to 
his studies instead of throwing spit- 
balls, he was invited by the young man 
to take his departure for a warmer cli- 
mate. The teacher started for the pupil 
only to be met by clenched fists and an 
invitation to come on. He accepted the 
invitation, and a rough-and-tumble battle 
followed, greatly to the enjoyment of the 
school. The boy was thoroughly whipped, 
and that night the teacher went home 
with him and gave an account of the 
incident to the father, with the result 
that the pugnacious youth was given a 
sound horse-whipping by his irate parent. 

One of the girls, some twenty years 


of age, gave the teacher no end of 
trouble. She would not study and spent 
the time in making it impossible for 


those near her to study. One afternoon, 
as the school assembled, she took the 
seat belonging to another girl, and when 
the teacher demanded that she go to her 


seat, she answered with an impudent 
grin. When the demand had been re- 
peated, eliciting no response but a 


broader grin, the teacher grabbed her 
by one arm and yanked her out into the 
middle of the room, The girl was fat 
and the dress tight, and the sudden and 
altogether unusual celerity of her move- 
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ments caused the dress to split open in 
the back. There she was compelled to 
stand for the next fifteen minutes, the 
“observed of all observers.” She cried, 
but the teacher’s heart remained hard. 
When she went home that night she de- 
clared that she would not come to that 
school any more. Much to the delight of 
the teacher, she kept her vow. 


For Rainy Days 


A FRIEND IN NEED 

“Help! Help!” cried an Italian laborer. 
near the mud flats of the river. 

“What’s’ the matter there?’ came a 
voice from the construction shanty. 

“Queek! Bringa da shov! Bringa da 
peek! Giovanna stuck in da mud.” 

“How far in?” 

“Up to his knees.” 

“O, let him walk out.” 

“No, no! He no canna walk! 
wronga end up.” 


He 


EXACT OR ACCURATE? 


Old Giles was taking out an insurance 
policy on his life, and he and his wife 
were puzzling over the forms that had 
arrived for him to sign. 

“Yer see this?” said Giles. 
‘Age of father if living,’ 
must fill it in.” 

The form was at last filled, and a few 
days later Giles received a visit from 
the agent. 

“What do you mean by your form?” 
said the agent. “You state your father’s 
age as 110. That is ridiculous.” 

“No, it ain’t,” replied Giles; “your form 
says, ‘if living,’ and that’s the age he’d 
be if he was alive now.” 


“It says: 
I suppose I 


A POET’S PUN 


Witter Bynner is said to have worked 
off a pretty good one at the poetry so-. 
ciety banquet. Some one asked him if 
Burns and Noyes could not be likened to 
each other. Bynner replied: ‘Well, you 
can feel Burns, while you can only hear 
Noyes.’—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Answers to puzzles in issue of Dec. 18: 


Word Square 


PPA bE: EL 
ALON. 
Tppiey Dy 5h P A 
TOA dS.) Bie 
HY HCAS RT 
Scripture Star 
L 
. Pp A I N 
E A 
O 
L R 
Latticed Square 
Six Dee EA 
I AGU 
Ly ASN YC. 
AQ C6 Vv 
Seo: re Wey VA 


Numerical Charade 


“Whether therefore ye eat or drink or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 
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International Uniform Lesson 


for January 16 


OUR ALL FOR THE KINGDOM 
By JoHN A. EARL 
Matt. 19:16-30. Golden Text: 


The Lesson Text 

The rich young ruler, according to 
Luke, called Jesus “good teacher.” Ac- 
cording to Matthew, he asked what good 
thing he could do to secure eternal life. 
If the word “good” was used twice by the 
young man in the same sentence, he evi- 
dently used the word superficially, and 
in any case the rebuke Jesus adminis- 
tered indirectly indicates that the young 
man did not weigh his words. It is as 
though Jesus said: “There is no royal 
road to life. Life is governed by the law 
of obedience to love. Love to God and 
man is the highest good, and that in it- 
self is life.’ But love prostituted by af- 
finity for wealth was the tragedy of the 
young man’s life. 


The Lesson Taught 
A hungry heart and a hindering affinity 
are tragically illustrated by this lesson. 


A Hungry Heart 

There can be no question as to the sin- 
cerity and good character of fhe young 
man who came to Jesus with the tre- 
mendous question, “What good thing 
shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” 
He was reverent, cultured, rich, religious, 
but dissatisfied with all his attainments 
because they did not feed his heart-hun- 
ger. His morality was not dynamic, his 
culture was not vitalized, his wealth was 
not concentrated, and his inner life was 
lacking in that indefinable quality which 
gives tone and spirituality. In the diag- 
nosis of his own condition he had arrived 
at the conclusion that it was eternal life 
he needed. And by the same process he 
had come to believe that by the doing 
of some good thing he could satisfy his 
heart-hunger for eternal life. However, 
what good thing he must do he did not 
know; therefore he came to Jesus for di- 
rections. 

The answer of Jesus to the heart-hun- 
ger of the young man is both specific and 
general. First, he answered him accord- 
ing to the law. That was general for all 
Jews who were under the law: “If thou 
wouldest enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” When Jesus had explained 
what commandments he meant, the young 
man without hesitation or hypocrisy said, 
“All these have I observed.” Like Paul 
he could say, “As touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law, found blame- 
less.” And yet with a blameless record 
so far as the law was concerned, the 
young man did not have eternal life. 
Why, then, did Jesus say, “If thou 
wouldest enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments”’? Here was a man who had 


Matt. 19:19 
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kept the commandments and yet had not 
entered into life. Jesus was giving the 
traditional answer of the Jewish rabbis 
to the young man’s question (Lev. 18:5). 
It was as though he had said, “Why ask 
me about eternal life when your own 
sacred writings give you the answer?” 
But Jesus knew, as Paul afterwards 
learned, that life does not come by obe- 
dience to the law, “for if there had been 
a law given which could make alive, 
verily righteousness would have been of 
the law.” Jesus’ first answer to the ques- 
tion of the young man was to prepare him 
for the second and specific answer. 

The Great Physician dealt faithfully 
with the young man when he pointed out 
the seat of the trouble. Life and the love 
of money are mutually exclusive. Eternal 
life is first of all a great renunciation. 
Whatever stands in the way of life must 
be renounced. This is true of vigorous 
and prolonged physical life. Any habit 
or indulgence which endangers health and 
physical efficiency must be lopped off. In 
the case of the young man, his love of his 
great possessions must be renounced by 
the heroic method of distributing his 
wealth to the poor, and himself becoming 
a humble, democratic follower of the 
plebeian Jesus. The great renunciation 
must be accompanied by a great consecra- 
tion to Christ. That is the meaning of 
the subject of this lesson, “Our All for 
the Kingdom.” 


The Hindering Affinity 

The young man went away sorrowful 
because he had an affinity which he would 
not sacrifice for eternal life itself. His 
affinity was wealth. With others it is 
women, and with still others it is worldly 
glory. The old trinity of affinities as de- 
seribed by John is still the object of the 
devotion of multitudes: “The lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the vain- 
glory of life (I John 2:16). Jesus seemed 
to fear the second number of this trinity 
—the lust of the eyes, or the love of 
money—more than he feared the lust of 
the flesh and the vain-glory of life. His 
most solemn warnings were uttered 
against riches. His words to the dis- 
ciples after the young man went away 
from him are full of such terrible import 
that the disciples were shocked and cried 
out, “Who then can be saved?” Jesus, by 
the law of exaggerated emphasis, seemed 
to make it easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a sewing needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. The rich young man with his 
affinity for wealth could not be saved; 
but by renouncing his affinity for riches 
and casting in his lot with God, his salva- 
tion was possible. That is what Jesus 
means when he says, “With men this is 
impossible, but with God all things are 
possible.” Men who become Christians 
must come with their all or not at all. 
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One could wish that the lesson hi 
ended here without the self-centered 1 
mark of Peter, ‘Lo, we have left all, a 
followed thee; what then shall we have 
It takes the charm out of self-sacrifi, 
when it asks for pity or tries to bari 
Peter was still far, far from the a 
ciation of the inner principles and life 
the kingdom of God. He was still a 4q 
with visions of a material kingdon 
therefore Jesus could answer him only 
the words which he could understand a) 
appreciate. But after the reference tot) 
twelve thrones and the twelve tribe 
Jesus did lay down the great spiritual la 
of compensation. The law is this: Se 
forgetful renunciation of property ai 
joyful acceptance of separation from hor 
and loved ones for the sake of the kin) 
dom of God will have its full and fitti) 
reward; but if self-complacent pride ov 
what is given up vitiates the sacrifice, t 
first in the order and measure of renu 
ciation may find themselves last on Go¢ 
honor roll. ~- } 

‘ 
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Des Moines College. 


Installation of Officers 


By F. F. PrEtTerson | 


HERE are a number of ways | 
which it is possible to interest t 
church and the general public in | 
church school. But none can excel t 
public installation of officers and teach 
after the annual election. It is quite t} 
custom now to have the officers consider, 
officials of the church, and as such th 
are elected by the church at its busin 
meeting. ‘ 
It is therefore fitting that there show, 
be the proper recognition of this fact 
the church. Usually the morning 4 
ship is given over to an installation se} 
ice. Special sections in the auditoriv 
are reserved for the pupils. All office 
and teachers sit together by departmer 
in order that a more impressive showi} 
can be made. The opening worship, * 
cluding the music and the responses, hi 
religious education as its central thew. 
It has been found helpful to have a 
sponse which includes all the people. T) 
following is a suggestion: : 
Pastor: Grace be unto you, and pea 
from our Father and the Lord Jes 
Christ. . | 
Superintendents: Our help is in 
name of the Lord who made heaven 
earth. | 
Pastor: I beseech you therefore, bre* 
ren, by the mercies of God, that you D- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, ho, 
acceptable unto God, which is 
reasonable service. 

Secretaries and treasurer: Now 
are diversities of gifts, but the 
spirit. And there are diversities of 
istration, but the same Lord. For 


(Continued on page 1662) 
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Topic for January 16 

ELF-CONTROL: HOW TO GET IT; ITS 

| REWARDS 

a Cor. 9:24-27 (Temperance Meeting) 
“Do you not know that in the foot-race 
ve runners all run but that only one gets 
ve prize? You must run like him in 
-der to win with certainty. That is how 
run, not being in doubt as to my goal. I 
m a@ boxer who does not inflict blows on 
ve air, but I hit hard and straight at my 
wn body and lead it off into slavery lest 
ossibly, after I have been a herald ta 
‘hers, I shouid myself be rejected.’ 


|The passages from Paul as quoted above 
‘ally need no comment. Young people 
ho think (seemingly a lost art in some 
‘ctions) will catch immediately the truth 
hich the great apostle seeks to convey. 
Holier Than Thou: There are a lot of 
yung folks who would frown with dis- 
ist upon the fellow who would condes- 
‘nd to drink a glass of beer; but they 
ould not hesitate to indulge in the de- 
wichery of the modern dance until after 
velve on Saturday night, and then drag 
temselves out to Sunday school, and 
Low up at young people’s society, won- 
ing all the time what is the matter 
ith their spirituality. If you play witb 
’e, it will burn you! If one were to 
\dge from present-day tendencies, it 
ould be true to fact to state that twen- 
eth-century culture consists of accurate 
nowledge as to the use of the feet rather 
jan the-head. 

Back in My Home Town: There were 
Jot of folks who felt that a drug-store 
aere ice-cream, phosphates, etc., were 
Id was of the devil. Well do I remem- 
ir how my conscience hurt for some days 
aen I ventured to buy and drink only a 
Tt of a lemon phosphate at such an 
bominable place.” Had some folks in 
© community known it, a severe repri- 
and would have been my lot. Yet those 
Ty folks used to come to our house from 
‘ country meeting and eat till they had 
ins in the wrong sides of their backs. 
A Present-Day Sinner: He sleeps iate 
| Sunday morning. If he goes to the 
ible school, he shows up late. Of course, 
‘there are children in the home, they 
e “sent” to the Bible school. Dad and 
4 show up just in time to miss the col- 
tion. It may not be intemperate to 
Ow up late at church services (I con- 
er it a phase of immorality), but it cer- 
inly is intemperate to indulge in a Sun- 
Y-lazy-morning-sleep when God’s child 
ght to be about his Father’s business. 
How It Rewards: Make the Scout oath 
dart of your very life: “On my honor I 
Il do my best: 1. To do my duty to God 
d my country, and to obey the Scout 
2. To help other people at all times. 
0 keep myself physically strong, men- 
awake and morally straight.” 


' 


9 pee page is for gall Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 


ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in Tur Baptist 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Program of Evangelism 


VII. That our young people pursue an 
intensive evangelistic program through- 
out the entire year. This could perhaps 
take the form of a “win one” campaign. 


G. E. Wallendorf, in behalf of the 
Minnesota board of religious education, 
has addressed the following to the Bap- 
tist young people of Minnesota: 

“Enclosed you will find a leaflet which 
we hope you will study carefully and 
with prayer. It presents to you some 
definite work that every young people’s 
society in our denomination is urged to 
push this year. 

“We want to call your attention es- 
pecially to the seventh point in the pro- 
gram. The whole denomination is at 
this time engaged in an intensive cam- 
paign of evangelism, and we want every 
society and every individual member to 
have part in this, the greatest of all 
work—the work of winning souls for 
Jesus Christ. 

“We are making the following sug- 
gestions with the belief that if you fol- 
low them faithfully you will have the 
great joy of seeing many souls won for 
Christ: 

“1, Bring this letter before your so- 
ciety at a meeting called for that pur- 
pose. Open the meeting with earnest 
prayer. Have the pastor, or someone 
else, present in a short talk the supreme 
importance of winning souls, and the 
privilege and duty of every Christian to 
have a part in this work. 

“2, Prayer—heart-searching, persever- 
ing and believing prayer—is absolutely 
essential for success in evangelistic 
work. Therefore set apart some time at 
every meeting for prayer. Pray defi- 
nitely for wisdom and power to become 
winners of souls. 

“3. Urge every member to pray daily 
and definitely for souls and for divine 
power to win them. 

“4, Think of some persons who are not 
Christians, put their names down on a 
sheet of paper in your notebook, and 
then pray daily and definitely for each 
one, mentioning their names in your pri- 
vate intercession. 

“5. Invite the people on your prayer 
list to come with you to church, and 
when God gives you the opportunity, 
speak to them about yielding themselves 
to Jesus Christ. If you feel that you 


er 


‘Seventy-five 
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need help, ask the pastor or some other 
earnest Christian to help you. 

“6. Do not give up—keep on praying 
and working until you have won. 

“7, Take active part in the evangelistic 
efforts of the church and the pastor by 
prayer, by inviting your friends and by 
doing personal work. 

“8. Covenant with God and with one 
another to do all in your power to win 
at least one person for Christ and the 
church. 

“9. Create an atmosphere in your meet- 
ings that will help to attract the young 
people to Jesus Christ and the church. 
Do not be a hindrance to any soul by 
living an inconsistent life. 

“10. Remember that you cannot be a 
true disciple of Christ without trying to 
win your friends for him.” 


Washington, D. C., B. Y. P. U. 


Mr. Elgin Smith writes: “As you 
perhaps know, we changed from a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society to a B. ¥. P. 0. 
the first of July after a successful year 
as a C. E. Society. Our young people 
have always been an earnest and hard- 
working group, but some of us thought 
we could do even better work as a B. Y. 
P, U. The matter was therefore brought 
up, and after a month’s study by a 
special committee, during which time 
every member was asked to state his 
preference and why, a unanimous report 
was brought in recommending the charge. 
This report was adopted unanimously. 
The union has grown about 50 per cent 
since July 1. For the previous year’s 
work, around $1200 was raised. 

“The union conducts devotional meet- 
ings regularly in one of the downtown 
missions. Our benevolences for the last 
year included the furnishing of a room 
in one of the orphans’ homes of the city. 
In addition to this, $200 was given to the 
Million Campaign. The 
union meets every Sunday at six o’clock. 
From six o’clock to 6:45 the members 
greet strangers and each other, while 
enjoying something in the way of re- 
freshment. At 6:45 programs on the B. 
Y. P. U. topics are rendered. The mem- 
bers go to the church auditorium in a 


body to hear the pastor speak.” 


There is nothing in what has befallen 
or befalls you which justifies impatience 
or peevishness. God is inscrutable, but 
not wrong. Remember if the cloud is over 
you that there is a bright light always on 
the other side; also, that the time is com- 
ing, either in this world or in the next, 
when that cloud will be swept away, and 
the fulness of God’s light and wisdom 
poured around you. If your life is dark, 
then walk by faith; and God is pledged 
to keep you as safe as if you could under- 
stand everything.—Horace Bushnell. 


North Dakota News 


By FRED E. STOCKTON 


The State Bulletin 


Beginning with 1921, our state bulletin 
will be mailed to every Baptist family in 
North Dakota. Notices have been sent 
to the churches asking for lists of all 
families connected with our churches, 
resident and non-resident. We are also 
anxious to know of any Baptists in the 
state who are not connected with any of 
our churches. The price of the paper is 
25 cents per year, which it is hoped all 
who receive the paper will be willing to 
pay. The paper will in no way take the 
place of the denominational paper, but 
will confine itself to matters of interest 
and importance to North Dakota Bap- 
tists. Our slogan is, “Every North Da- 
kota Baptist Family Gets the Bulletin 
and Reads It.” 


Pastors’ Retreat 


Our pastors have been called to meet 
at Grand Forks Jan. 11 to 13 for a con- 
ference and retreat. All expenses are 
to be paid by the state convention and 
cooperating societies. We are to have 
with us at this time Dr. H. F. Stilwell, 
superintendent of the department of 
evangelism of the Home Mission Society, 
Dr. R. M. West and Dr. A. M. Petty of 
the General Board of Promotion, Dr. 
Thomas S, Young, director of church 
vacation schools and week-day religious 
education for the Publication Society, 
and Rev. J. A. Frey of Riga, Russia. Mr. 
Frey will remain in North Dakota for 
two weeks following the retreat and will 
visit many of our churches. Dr. C. A. 
Brooks speaks enthusiastically of Mr. 
Frey’s notable work in Russia. 


Minot Convention 


We are able to announce at this date 
that Dr. Edwin M. Poteat, secretary of 
the department of prayer and steward- 
ship of the Board of Promotion, will be 
with us for the convention and will 
lead a daily study in the Scriptures. 


Revival Campaign News 


Rev, R. W. Hobbs, assisted by Miss 
Lottie Lund, conducted a series of meet- 
ings at Bottineau closing Nov. 21. Pastor 
James N. Start writes that he expects 
to receive a number of members by bap- 
tism. 

Pastor-at-Large C. W. Finwall con- 
cluded a series of meetings in the Fargo 
Norwegian Church Dec. 20. There will 
be a number of additions to the church 
membership. 

Rev. E. Monnes of Powers Lake is as- 
sisting Pastor J. A. Moe of Valley City 
in a series of meetings. 

Rev, L. M. Stolberg is conducting a 
series of meetings in our churches at 
Kenmare and Niobe. 

Rev. Ole Larson and Rev. O. S. Jacob- 
son concluded a series of meetings at 
Rutland Dec. 19. 

Rev. M. Krawetsky of Winnipeg will 
assist our Russian pastor, Rev. Nestor 
Nesdoly, in a series of meetings in our 
Russian ehurehes the first of the year 


our Own Folky 


Pastor-at-Large Olaf Breding and Col- 
porter C. J. Hill, together with Miss Lot- 
tie Lund, are conducting a series of 
meetings in the Grand Forks Norwegian 
Church, hoping to reéstablish the work 
at this place. 

Rev, C. W. Finwall and Rev. L. M. 
Stolberg concluded a successful series of 
meetings at Mandan Nov. 19. Already 
a few have been received for baptism. 

Rev. Ernest Wiesle, state director of 
religious education, assisted Rev. W. E. 
Sharp of Jamestown in a series of meet- 
ings which closed Nov. 28. Mr. Sharp 
writes that there have been over sixty 
reconsecrations and that a number have 
expressed a desire to unite with the 
church. 

Rev. James N. Start of Bottineau and 
Miss Lottie Lund recently held a series 
of meetings in our church at Calvary, 
of which Rey. John Melmaker is pastor, 
Four young men, two married men and 
a number of young women professed 
Christ as their Saviour during the meet- 
ing. 

Rev. Ole Larson assisted our pastor 
at Park River in a series of meetings 
closing Nov. 20. Under date of Nov. 16 
Mr. Larson writes that ‘nine came for- 
ward last night for prayer.” Nov. 23 
our church building at this place burned 
to the ground. 

On Nov. 21 Rev. Olaf Breding closed a 
series of meetings at Barton, where Rev. 
B. Kjenstad is pastor, There will be a 
number of additions to the church mem- 
bership. 

Mrs. Catherine Booth Clibborn, eldest 
daughter of the late Gen. William Booth, 
conducted a series of special meetings 
in our Grand Forks Church Nov. 21 to 
Dec. 5. About fifteen persons will be 
received for membership in the Baptist 
church. The last meeting of the series 
was held in the city auditorium, where 
over 2500 people heard Mrs. Clibborn. 


Church News 


Since Sept. 1, thirty-one persons have 
been received into the membership of the 
First Church, Fargo, of which Dr. R. W. 
Hobbs is pastor. The finance committee 
of the church has suggested the slogan, 
“A New Church Building in 1922.” The 
men officers of the Sunday school recently 
entertained at supper the men of the 
church and congregation. The state 
superintendent and Rev. Ernest Wiesle 
were present as out-of-town speakers. 

The Page Church has extended a call 
to Rev. E. Lansing Holland of Chats- 
worth, Ill. It is hoped that he will ac- 
cept the call. 

Director Wiesle visited the Glenburn 
Church Dec. 5 and conducted a decision 
day in the Sunday school. Nine scholars 
accepted Christ as their Saviour. 

Pastor D. E. Beasley has just con- 
cluded a successful financial drive for 
our Negro churches in Bismarck and 
Minot. 

Rev, James McDermid of Calvin visited 
at Grand Forks during the special re- 
vival campaign and was greeted by his 
many friends in that city. 

Dr. C. E. Tingley, former state super- 
intendent. visited in Grand Forks Dee 4 


THE BAPTES 


on his return from the meeting of { 
General Board of Promotion in Minne 
olis. Several of the men of the Grg 
Forks Church had dinner with Dr. Ti 
ley during his short visit in the city, | 

A number of our women’s mission 
cles during the Christmas season y| 
pared missionary boxes and did W 
Cross work for the needy and for 
nate in the state and elsewhere. 

The German Baptist churches of No 
Dakota have recently conducted ‘n 
sionfests,” at which time money y 
collected for the missionary work, | 
eraging from $100 to $2300 in the \ 
ferent churches. The churches plar 
hold revival meetings in all the fi 
and preaching stations during the 'W 
ter. Rev. Adolph Guenther, state n 
sionary, is also planning to invade n 
territory of dense German-speak 


| 


population in the hope of establish 
Evangelism | 


new work. © 

Grand Forks. 

The passion for evangelism is kept} 
a high point by the Detroit Bap 
Union in several ways. One outstand 
method is the holding of evangelii| 
conferences for pastors and laymen ; 
women. One was held in October { 
another will be held the first week: 
January. Monday is usually the day 
lected, and the pastors of the city gat) 
at 10:30, as is their custom, and ¢ 
tinue in session, with a strong progr) 
throughout the day. At six o’clock th} 
is a dinner and lay conference, andi 
7:45 an evangelistic: meeting in the 
tertaining church. These conferen} 
are largely attended and are in a la 
sense pastoral retreats. Dr. Llewell 
Brown is chairman of the evangelil 
committee. The use of approved ev 
gelists is encouraged, and also gost 
bands, classes in soul-winning, and } 
sonal work. Rev. Arthur V. Allen, } 
director of religious education 
strongly evangelistic and stimula 
evangelistic spirit among the BI 
schools and the young people. Last yi 
the churches made the best showing! 
their history. Dr, Gleiss, our indefaté 
ble superintendent, is hopeful that | 
present year will witness even a gre? 
harvest of souls. 


Bethel Church 


The Bethel Church, Royal Oak, i 
of the youngest children of the De 
Baptist Union. It is located in @ 


Notes from Detroit 
By A. H, Finn 


eat OSs 


and Catalpa Drive, one and oO 
miles northwest of Royal Oak Vv 
Two fine lots have been purchased, 
a commodious building is now in pre 
of erection. Rev. Geo. Dawkins, Di 
of the Royal Oak Church, is lend 
inspiring leadership. 


Council Corners 


Another promising child is the ¢hw 
at Council Corners, located three mM} 
north of Royal Oak. on the ear line | 


uary 1, 1921 


h has been incorporated and duly 
zed. A flourishing Bible school 


t Baptist Union.. Two new members 
@ baptized on Dec. 12 by Pastor Colt- 
_of the Highland Park Church. 


fe. 'son-Lakeview Church 


Work is already well under way on 
e new chapel and Bible-school unit of 
new Jefferson-Lakeview Church. 
is is to be a consolidation of the Clin- 
Avenue and Jefferson Avenue Bap- 
who are as yet worshiping sep- 
y in their old homes. The new 
ding will be the finest and most mod- 
n Bible-school plant in Detroit and 
ll cost $100,000. Already a new Bible 
(ool has been organized in a building 
oss the alley from the new location, 
d preaching services are also being 
Id. Director A. V. Allen is the preacher 
ring December. There are a large 
mber of Baptist families in this choice 
sidential district, and the success of 
e mew church is abundantly assured. 
‘oodward Avenue 
Woodward Avenue, Dr. J. W. Hoag, 
or, is doing a great service as a vital, 
ide-awake down-town church, Baptisms 
sur almost weekly. The Bible school 
$ more than doubled in size, and vari- 
8 Organizations and activities keep the 
om plant alive seven days in the 
2€ 


fae River Avenue 


Grand River Avenue, under the inspir- 
§ leadership of Rev. Llewellyn Brown, 
outgrown its present building, and 
§ for enlargement are being care- 
studied, This is already a semi- 
n-town church on a major thorough- 
, and it is expected that $100,000 will 
spent in enlargements—probably this 
AL, 

ilding Operations 

The Detroit Baptist Union is now en- 
sed in four building operations. Two 
ve recently been completed, and two 
'three large projects are to be taken 
soon—in fact, plans are completed for 
of them, each to cost approximately 
0,000. A recent study by the Ameri- 
elegraph and Telephone Company 
Cates that Detroit will have a popu- 
ion of 2,250,000 by 1935. The Detroit 
t Union is planning for the larger 
mber both in ample structures which 
tow being built and in already own- 
’ several desirable sites that must 
n be improved. The Baptists now out- 
er all other Protestant congrega- 
§ when our Negro and foreign-speak- 
hurches are included. Quite re- 
ble progress has been made in 
tructures in 1920 notwithstanding 
excessive cost of building. 


vardship Day at First Church 


First Church, Detroit, observed 
dship Day Dec. 5. Pastor Villers 
hed a telling sermon on “Tithes 
Windows.” More than $6000 was 
ht into the storehouse, including 
7 new pledges. An unusual result 
he fact that two-thirds of the 
unt was for benevolence. The church 
msidering making Stewardship Day 
esular annual event on the calendar 
le church. The women held their an- 
| Meeting the same week, when an- 
er thousand was brought in. 


tdish and Hungarian Churches 
astor Johnson of the Swedish Church 


is rejoicing over the progress of his 
work. The church has doubled in mem- 
bership since May 1, Recently a church 
property was purchased on Bellevue 
Street and Gratiot Avenue. Six are 
awaiting baptism. 

At the Hungarian Church, Pastor 
gy baptized four persons on Dec. 


Wisconsin News and Notes 
By Ropert W. SHAW 


During the autumn a number of profit- 
able evangelistic meetings have been held 
in various parts of the state. Some of 
these have already been reported, and we 
take pleasure in speaking of some others. 

The Stoughton Church, J. W. Johnson, 
pastor, had the assistance of F. E. Fisher 
of Reedsburg in evangelistic meetings in 
November. There were eight confessions 
of faith. These people have been or- 
ganized into a class-of instruction look- 
ing toward membership in the church. 
Pastor Johnson will assist at Reedsburg 
in January. 


To the Baptist Churches of 
the Northern Baptist 


Convention 


E desire personally to call 

your attention to the appeal 
for money to minister to 3,500,000 
people in eastern and central Eu- 
rope. This movement is under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert Hoover. 
The children must have this help, 
or starve. The conditions are piti- 
ful beyond description and cannot 
be exaggerated. The fields of need 
have been visited by Dr. J. H. 
Franklin, foreign secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, and also by Pres. Emory 
W. Hunt of Bucknell University, 
who thoroughly endorse the enter- 
prise. The European Relief Coun- 
cil will administer all these funds 
without overhead charges. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Hon. 
Franklin K, Lane, Treasurer, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York 
City, designated for the use of the 
European relief council. Twenty- 
three million dollars is needed for 
child food, and $10,000,000 for med- 
ical service, and yet these amounts 
will relieve only the critical cases. 
Response should be generous and 
prompt. 

We also heartily commend the 
Near East Relief work for the care 
of 1,500,000 starving children in 
Armenia. Contributions for this 
fund should be sent to Mr. Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. We 
also heartily commend the work of 
the China Relief Commission for 
the saving of the lives of about 50,- 
000,000 Chinamen in danger of 
starvation. 

The time has come for us to 
practice what our Lord taught— 
that when we minister to one of 
the least of these his “brethren,” 
we minister to our blessed Saviour 
himself. 

ERNEST L. TUSTIN, 
President N. B.C. , 

WILLIAM C. BITTING, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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At Warrens, A. C. Amundsen, pastor, 
another good meeting was held, with the 
assistance of Pastor F. L, Holden of Ban- 
gor, during November. There have been 
twenty-two baptized to date with some 
others yet to be received. The War- 
rens Church has been greatly blessed. 
This church has recently added a new 
basement, and renovated the auditorium. 

The church at Wisconsin Rapids, with 
John DeVries as pastor, is engaged in an 
evangelistic campaign with the Taylor 
party leading. The whole community is 
being stirred and a wonderful uplift is 
expected. 


Dedication at Ogdensburg 


On Dec. 12 the enlarged church build- 
ing at Ogdensburg was dedicated. This 
church was organized fifty-two years ago, 
and has had all of the experiences which 
come to a pioneering church. Last Au- 
gust W. C. Osburn, of the state conven- 
tion, went to Ogdensburg and led in the 
movement to enlarge and equip the build- 
ing for modern work. Something over 
$3000 was. pledged, and the work pro 
ceeded. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Dr. D, W. Hulburt of the 
state convention, and the neighboring 
pastors, H. E. Mansfield and Anthony Ja- 
cobs, had part. The first preached morn- 
ing and night, and the latter led in the 
prayer of dedication. About $1000 was 
raised on the day of dedication. Rev. W. 
W. Woodward is the honored pastor of 
the church. 


Some New Settlements 


C. E. O’Beirne has taken up the work 
at Ladysmith and Glen Flora. He was 
formerly pastor on these fields. He has a 
big field and plenty to keep him busy. 

Rev, F. M. Campbell of New York has 
accepted the pastorate at Marinette, un- 
der the direction of the state convention, 
with the hope of reviving our work in 
this important center. 

Rev. E. A. Deake of North Dakota is 
now settled on the field at Superior, and 
plans are being projected looking toward 
the completion of the much-needed build- 
ing in the near future. 

The Washington Church at Eau Claire 
is being supplied by Rev. Mr. Fowler of 
Minneapolis. It expects to call a pastor 
in the spring. 

Robert Apitz has settled at Cassville, 
Eugene Bowe at River Falls, and Prof. 
Grover C. Feist is supplying at Amherst. 


News and Notes 


The LaCrosse Association held its mid- 
year conference Dec. 9 and 10 at White- 
hall, W. HE. Harries, pastor. There was an 
excellent program, with local pastors and 
the state workers as the speakers. The 
reports indicate that it was one of the 
best meetings ever held in the associa- 
tion. 

The Tabernacle Church of Milwaukee 
recently gave the pageant “Esther” under 
the direction of C. A. Boyd, state director 
of education. A large audience witnessed 
the production. 

Rev. W. T. Dorward of the Tabernacle 
Church, Milwaukee, and Rey. Robert W. 
Shaw of the South Church recently won 
second and third prizes, respectively, in 
an essay contest held by the Wisconsin 
Constitutional League. The only thing 
that interferes in the enjoyment of these 
honors by these brethren is that they 
were both beaten. by a woman. 

Rev, K. W. Strelec, formerly in charge 
of the Polish work in Milwaukee, has re- 
turned to Poland, where he will spend 
several years in resuscitating our Baptist 
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work. His family remains in Milwaukee 
but will probably join him later. 

The West Allis Church recently had 
a small fire which damaged the building 
to some extent. The building had just 
been overhauled and renovated, and this 
calamity came as a severe shock. How- 
ever, the loss is practically covered by 
insurance. 


W. C. Osburn, field worker of the state , 


convention, was recently granted a license 
to preach by the First Church at Madi- 
son. 

Dr. Hulburt, who is completing his 
twenty-fifth year as superintendent of 
missions in Wisconsin, while on his va- 
cation in November spent a few days in 
Kansas City, where he gave a series of 
lectures at the seminary. The reports in- 
dicate that he made good in this as in 
everything else he undertakes to do. 


Services for Dr. Rowland 


Public funeral services for Dr. A. J. 
Rowland were held at the Chestnut Street 
Church, Philadelphia, on Dec. 15. Friends 
and former co-workers in large numbers 
assembled there — associates in the 
church he loved, in the pastorate, in edu- 
cational work in Christian philanthropy, 
in national and international missionary 
and benevolent enterprises of his denomi- 
nation, in the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, to which he gave the ripened 
strength and wisdom of his manhood. 
Among the honorary pall-bearers were 
not only Baptists, but men of other de- 
nominations, such as John T. Faris, presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Council of 
America. 

The services were marked by sincerity 
and simplicity. The church quartet sang 
“Asleep in Jesus.” Dr. Charles L. White, 
executive secretary of the Home Mission 
Society, offered the invocation. Joseph C. 
Robbins, foreign secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Society, read the Scripture. Pas- 
tor A. C. Baldwin of the Chestnut Street 
Church spoke of Dr, Rowland as a church 
member, faithful attendant at the prayer- 
meeting, helpful and suggestive in his in- 
formal speech, the brother whom the 
members most desired as the leader in 
their midweek service. Pres. J. M. Wil- 
bur of the Baptist Institute for Christian 
Workers, which Dr. Rowland had served 
as a trustee and a teacher, told of the 
pastorate at the Franklin Square Church 
in Baltimore, calling to mind especially 
that the younger men in the ministry 
found their more experienced brother a 
genially helpful associate, and that the 
church throve under an administration re- 
markable for the quality of pulpit and of 
pastoral work. For the board of managers 
of the Publication Society Ernest L. Tus- 
tin, director of public welfare of the 
City of Philadelphia, paid tribute to the 
versatility of the genius of Dr. Rowland, 
who as general secretary of the society 
for two important decades in its history 
bore the burdens imposed at the very out- 
set by fire that destroyed the headquar- 
ters building, by the necessity of super- 
intending the erection of the society’s 
large printing-house, of a new headquar- 
ters building on the old site, and later of 
the present Roger Williams Building, to 
which removal was effected when it be- 
came financially unwise to retain the 
Crozer Building. Dr. Rowland proved 
more than a business man with compe- 
tent head and heart of unspotted integ- 
rity; he brought the pastoral mind and 
spirit into his dealing with the society’s 
employees, and lonely workers far away 
were cheered by letters in the hand- 


writing of their most brotherly chief. 
Pres. S. B. Meeser of the American Bap- 
tist Historical Society and Mr. Herbert 
Walsh of the Armenian Relief Committee 
told of the faithfulness and wisdom of 
the counsellor whose services, unstinted 
as they were capable, these organizations 
had been privileged to enjoy. Dr. John 


Gordon, Nestor of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of Baptist Ministers, which he 
officially represented, spoke of the bene- 
diction of Dr. Rowland’s presence in the 
conference sessions, which, since retire- 
ment from the secretaryship in the Publi- 
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cation Society, he had been able 
tend more regularly. The quartet sa] 
“Nearer My Home Today.” Dr. Cart 
Helm Jones of the First Church, Phi 


of Christian character for his era 
the life that had been taken from 1 

earth, and in petition for comfort to 

bereaved wife and family. The ale 
benediction was invoked by Pres. M. 
Evans of Crozer Theological Seminar 
The interment was made privately 
Woodlawn Cemetery. < 
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Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


A NOTABLE ADVANCE has been made at 
Concrete. A quarter of a block, centrally 
located, which was formerly used for 
saloon purposes, has recently been pur- 
chased by the little group of Baptists 
with the aid of the state convention. One 
of the buildings on the lot will be re- 
modeled and used as a church building. 
Rev. Earle D. Sims will lead in the work 
of transforming this property. 


Rev. Horace Goopin closes his work as 
pastor of the .church at Elma with the 
end of the year. 


Since Aprit 1, under the leadership of 
the pastor, Dr. Ambrose M. Bailey, 185 
new members have been received into 
the First Church of Seattle, making the 
present membership about 1150. The 
Bible-school, B. Y. P. U. and prayer- 
meeting attendance is steadily increas- 
ing. The church is taking a large num- 
ber of subscriptions both to Missions and 
to THe Baptist, and a lively interest is 
being taken in the missionary reading 
contest. During the past eleven months, 
more than $45,000 has been raised, and 
payments on the hundred million dollar 
fund are steadily coming in. Pastor 
Bailey preached at the union Thanks- 
giving service at the Plymouth’ Congre- 
gational Church, and he is making him- 
self felt throughout the city and the 
state. 


Evangelistic Campaigns 


Under the leadership of Rev. Fred 
Berry, director of evangelism, the fol- 
lowing evangelistic campaigns were held 
between Nov. 1 and the middle of De- 
cember. Splendid reports continue to 
come in of the results of these meetings: 

Bremerton: Pastor Eaton was assisted 
by Rev. E. H. Hicks of Seattle in a cam- 
paign which was deep and thorough. A 
large number accepted Christ. 

Camas: H. O. Anderson and his 
singer, Mr. Solt, assisted Pastor Houston 
in a series of meetings. Some forty pro- 
fessed conversion, and the work is still 
moving forward. 


Unless 


fh 
Lyman: Director Fred Berry al 
Earle D. Sims held meetings for ty 
! 

y 


weeks. The interest was so great that 
was necessary for Bro. Sims to contin 
the meeting while Mr. Berry returned 
Seattle to look after the conference. 
number of persons have united with t] 
church, and others are expected. ( 
Nov. 21 Dr. J. F. Watson preached f 
the church and assisted in the dedicatii 
of its remodeled church building and 1 
cently purchased parsonage. It prov’ 
to be a great day. 
Centralia: Pastor Edker Burton Ww 
assisted by Rev. C. O. Johnson of 1 
coma in a ten days’ meeting. ‘The 
were some striking conversions of adul: 
among them a young man in the na) 
who is thinking of giving himself to t. 
Lord’s work as a gospel singer. Fifte: 
persons have already united with t 
church. 
South Bend: Rey. F. W. Wightman 
former pastor of this church, assist} 
Rev. J. L. Peringer in meetings for ty 
weeks. The church was revived, al 
fifteen have been added to the memb¢ 
ship since the meetings. . 
Winlock: Rev. S. Guy Hathaway, w 
recently became pastor of the chur¢ 
was assisted by Rev. Wm. Jackson | 
Seattle. They report twenty-three adi 
tions to the church membership and) 
general quickening of the work in all (} 
partments. i 
Kelso: Rev. J. O. Bovee, pastor, W 
assisted by Rev. H. O. Anderson oa 
singer, Mr. Solt. The interest we r 


cellent. There were thirty-five prof 
conversions. 
Vancouver: Rev. Fred Berry condue : 


these meetings. He was assisted a 
Cochran, a gospel singer. There 
some remarkable conversions, crea 
in all taking a stand for Christ, an 
church has been greatly oven 
Cedarhome Swedish Church: 
Andrew Schwartz was assisted — 
Paul Erickson, Swedish Conference 
sionary. They report excellent mee 
Badger: Rev. O. C. Felth of Bellir 
ham assisted Pastor Andrew Johns 
The meetings have left both pastor ¢ 
people much encouraged. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE CALVARY CHURCH, Pasadena, 2 
recently held a special meeting with t 
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ship was extended to twenty-seven 
members, eighteen of whom were re- 
d by baptism, and others will be re- 
d soon. During the past year about 
ty members have been received, the 
sent membership being 419. The 
ureh rejoices in the fact that, although 
\is but eight years old as an organiza- 
Pane of its members have gone out 
reign missionaries and evangelists, 
nile at least five of its young people are 
‘school now preparing themselves to 
| missionaries. Plans are being made 
icmne erection of a new church buila- 
g. A choice lot has been secured, and 
‘is hoped to begin building operations 
on. 
ye 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. JoHN Snare of the First Church, 
(\kland, at the communion service on 
ie. 5 extended the hand of fellowship to 
irty-three new members, and on Dec. 
| baptized a man seventy-four years of 
e. This makes 100 additions to the 
urch membership during the past eight 
omnths—thirty-three by baptism. The 
jmday school, under the superintend- 
cy of Mr, A. E. Caldwell, is flourishing 
‘every department. On a recent Sun- 
y 436 were present. There are four 
| Y. P. U.’s, with an aggregate attend- 
ce each week of 125. At a recent regu- 
* Sunday evening preaching service the 
mber of men present almost equaled 
2 number of women, there being only 
sht more women. The pastor has just 
mpleted a course of lectures on “Evan- 
lism” at the Berkeley Divinity School. 


[He First CuurcH, Sacramento, re- 
aitly held its annual supper, 250 mem- 
s being present. Reports were exceed- 
tly encouraging. New organizations 
lude a Brotherhood, a World Wide 
(ild, the Koral Klub and the Children’s 
lurch. The women’s society, splendidly 
Zanized into circles, has passed the 
}mark, The Sunday school has broken. 
record in attendance. Sixty-six new 
'mbers have been received during the 
ist nine months of Rev. Bryant Wilson’s 
istorate. His salary has been substan- 
lly increased since his coming. 


ississipp1 Valley 
IOWA 


drs. F. M. TuHompson, wife of Dea. 
jompson of the First Church of Cedar 
Pids, died Dec. 15 at the age of sev- 
eo years. She had been a faith- 
‘worker in the church, and will be 
tatly missed by the church and the 
unity at large. 


MICHIGAN 


HE Loomis PARK CHURCH, Jackson, 
e to its annual business meeting 
tically free from debt. The mort- 
2 on the parsonage was burned amid 
rejoicing. Some repairs and im- 
ments have been made on the house 
rship. During the year that Rev. 
. Doyle has been with the “in at 
in at- 


services have more than doubled, te 
y-four members have been received, 


THE DETROIY PAPERS give splendid co- 
operation to the programs of the city 
churches. The Saturday issue of threc 
of them, the Journal, News and Times, 
ordinarily carry two pages each of re- 
ligious material. Through the prograin 
of the Detroit Council of Churches, of 
which Dr. M. C. Pearson is executive 
secretary, there is an increasing sense 
of unity which is making itself felt par- 
ticularly in matters of civic righteous- 
ness. The development of the weekday 
religious instruction program by Rev. 
Edward R. Bartlett, superintendent of 
the department of religious education, 
which is also the Wayne County Sunday 
School Association, is being cordially 
supported by all the churches. 


Woman’s Mission Society of Michigan 


Mrs. Edward Wilson presided at the 
meeting of the executive board held in 
Detroit Tuesday morning, Dec. 14. Mrs. 
N. H. Bowen spoke of not having received 
as yet many reports regarding the mem- 
bership week campaign. Miss Helen Hud- 
son wrote that ten sets of slides for use 
in connection with the study of “The 
Bible and Missions” are available at the 
rate of $2 each, plus the carriage both 
ways. The Day of Prayer will be observed 
Feb. 18. 

The home box and supply committee 
reported the sending of boxes valued at 
$341. The Ministers’ Home at Fenton is 
in need of sheets and towels. Will not 
some circle note this? The White Cross 
report shows six boxes sent to India. 
Within two weeks after sending out 
circulars in regard to this work, seven 
churches responded with four boxes to 
the home field and three to the foreign. 
The work of the women of the First 
Church, Detroit, is worthy of special men- 
tion. They have shipped to India 130 
towels, fifteen nightgowns, five surgeon’s 
aprons, three surgeon’s coats, three sur- 
geon’s caps, two surgeon’s gowns, sixty 
gauze bandages, forty compresses, fifteen 
absorbent pads, twenty gauze _ strips, 
thirty tampons and one air cushion. 

JANET BURGESS. 


Baptist Activities in the Upper Peninsula 


The ‘Soo” Church is moving along 
splendidly under the leadership of Pastor 
J. H. Vatcher. Congregations are large 
every Sunday, and additions to the mem- 
bership by baptism are being made. 
Large additions to the Sunday school 
have recently been received, and the 
200-mark will be reached by Jan. 1. Mrs. 
Vatcher, who is a licentiate, splendidly 
assists Mr, Vatcher in all church activi- 
ties. 

Manistique is coming to the front under 
the leadership of Rev. Howard A. Web- 
ster, who assumed the pastorate in Sep- 
tember. Bro. Webster is at present suf- 
fering from a slight nervous affection and 
has been unable to occupy his pulpit for 
the past two Sundays. On one of these 
Sundays Mrs. Webster took his place in 
the pulpit to the great pleasure and edi- 
fication of the church. The Calvary mis- 
sion Sunday school, under the leadership 
of Mr. E. W. Miller, has almost out- 
grown the capacity of the building, and 
arrangements are under way for the em- 
ployment of a pastor’s assistant to take 
care of the mission interest. 

Escanaba is well cared for under the 
leadership of its popular pastor, Rev. C. 
H. Skinner. Great things are expected 
to come to pass here in the near future 
when the much-needed equipment for the 
Sunday-school work is realized. 

At Marquette, Rev. Roy E. Whittmore 
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is happy in his new pastorate and is 
laying plans for deep and lasting develop- 
ment. 

Portage Lake Church through the 
coéperation of the convention has se- 
cured the services of Rev. Ray Heritage 
of Calumet as stated supply until a pastor 
can be secured. This is an important 
field and offers a splendid opportunity for 
aggressive work. 

Convention Pastor BE. R. Allen is un- 
tiring in his efforts and has visited all 
the churches in the Marquette Associa- 
tion and served them all in some ¢a- 
pacity since he assumed the work. He 
recently visited the MecVille Church and 
planned to hold a series of evangelistic 
services, but was compelled to give up 
on account of weather conditions. This 
is the only rural church in the associa- 
tion. Pastor Allen is working hard to 
bring about a closer relation between the 
convention and these churches and to 
this end has arranged a series of supper 
conferences with Director Hudson and 
Rey. C. H, Berry as speakers. These con- 
ferences will be held Jan. 25 to Feb. 2, 
and are looked forward to with great 
expectation on the part of the churches. 

E. R. ALLEN. 


NEBRASKA 


Every Baptist CHURCH along the High 
Line has had revival meetings recently, 
the only exception being the Holdredge 
Church, which is now preparing for such 
services. 


THE PASTOR AT FARNAM, besides preach- 
ing twice on Sunday, teaches Latin in 
the high school. The Sunday school gives 
more money per capita than any school 
in this part of the state. Pastor Fields 
has a great hold on the young people 
of the town. 


A YEAR AGC Bro. FARRAR was called to 
Wellfieet. Special meetings just held re- 
sulted in fifty conversions and bid fair to 
put the church on a permanent founda- 
tion. Pastor Farrar is tactful, patient and 
spiritual, qualities which mean much on 
this field. 


THe NortTH PLATTE CHURCH has re- 
cently settled Pastor Schenk, formerly 
of Mason City, who comes as successor 
to Bro, Hull, who has gone to the impor- 
tant church at Grand Island. North Platte 
is a railroad town and is a difficult field 
inasmuch as the population is largely 
transient. 


THE CHURCH AT MAXWELL, after a long 
pastorless period, has settled a pastor 
in succession to Bro. Kester, and is now 
in line for a forward move. 


Rey. B. J. Mrnort has resigned at 
Dickens to accept a call to the church at 
Alliance. During his pastorate the church 
has grown from weakness to power, due 
largely to the strenuous muscular and 
fervently evangelistic character of Bro. 
Minort, who has been connected with 
every good movement in town. He is one 
of the men who believe in creating a 
good environment for Christian men and 
women and in doing this has won the 
hearty respect of all the people. 


KANSAS 


SoME cHuURCH not too far from Kansas 
City could just now secure a splendid 
pastor and preacher in the person of 
Earl C.. Whitsitt, for years active in the 
work in Kansas City, Kan., but at pres- 
ent located in Liberty, Mo. His address 
is Brown Building, Liberty, Mo. He is 
taking up work in William Jewell Col- 
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lege, but wishes to preach in Kansas 
while in school. 


EvANGELIST W. M. Martin and wife 
have just closed a gracious revival at 
Yates Center, Rev. E. L. Kingsbury, pas- 
tor. At last report there had been seven- 
teen additions, fifteen of them by bap- 
tism. Bro, Martin goes to Garden City 
the middle of January. 


J. G. ISENBERG became pastor at Cle- 
ments Sept. 1. He has instituted some 
progressive movements for community 
betterment. The building is being re- 
paired, and the work is getting under 
way. 


THE KANSAS CORRESPONDENT frequently 
encounters difficulty in securing helpful 
news from some sources. Let this line 
be an urgent request for the brethren to 
respond quickly to the mailed requests, 
and to respond fearlessly and freely. 


It HAS BEEN gleaned from reliable 
sources that Pastor Edgar Hallock for 
more than six weeks has been continu- 
ously engaged in revival meetings at the 
missions of the Pittsburg Church. This 
quiet and unassuming pastor is thus 
doing a large work. He has been pastor 
at Pittsburg three years and a half and 
has welcomed 296 members into the 
church, 161 of them by baptism. The 
present membership is 674. The church 
has just finished the payment of its in- 
debtedness. The pastor’s salary has been 
increased four times. 


Fort Scott has called to its pastorate 
Miles O. Wolfe, pastor at Liberal for the 
last two years. Mr. Wolfe is a graduate 
of Ottawa, in the class of ’15, and of 
Newton, in the class of 718. He brings to 
this work splendid training and native 
ability. With his talented wife as his 
helper, his coming to Fort Scott promises 
much for that strategic field. Liberal is 
pastorless, and offers a fine opportunity 
to some good man. 


OHIO 
Columbus and Vicinity 


The Columbus Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference held its monthly meeting Dec. 20. 
Dr. D. F,. Rittenhouse read an interesting 
paper on “The Function of the Church 
in the Modern World.” Dr. G. R. Robins’ 
subject was “A Progressive Theology.” 
The following facts were taken from re- 
ports of pastors: 

First Church, Rev. D. F. Rittenhouse, 
pastor: This strong and popular preacher 
has larger congregations than ever at- 
tended services in this church. Conver- 
sions and additions to the church are 
frequent. The financial budget for the 
next year is over $20,000, an increase of 
400 per cent over that of two years ago. 

Gibbard Avenue, Charles Bebb, pastor: 
This new church is making substantial 
growth. The indebtedness on the build- 
ing has been paid and the mortgage 
burned. The growth in the Sunday school 
is such that room is very badly needed 
and must soon be provided, The outlook 
for the future growth is promising. 

Tabernacle Church, T. F. Sowers, pas- 
tor, has redecorated its building. It has 
increasing congregations, and the ener- 
getic pastor has large plans for the fu- 
ture work. 

Hildreth Church, Rev. E. L. Averett, 
pastor, has just added a number by bap- 
tism, and is in need of better equipment 
for their growing work. 

Hillcrest Church, Rev. A. E. Cowley, 
pastor: This new and splendidly located 
church has outgrown its building and 


has plans for enlarging, which will be un- 
dertaken soon. The pastor divides his 
time between his church work and his 
studies at the state university. 

Linden Heights is looking for the “right 
man” for pastor for this important field, 
to fill the place of Rev. L, S. Colborn, who 
left recently for his new field in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Memorial Church, Rev. G. R. Robins, 
pastor, is making splendid progress under 
the leadership of this splendid preacher. 
Finances are in fine condition and conver- 
sions frequent. 

Tenth Avenue, Rev. V. S. Phillips, pas- 
tor, recently celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary with a week of interesting serv- 
ices. This church is establishing the 
“Francis Wayland Fund,” to which the 
Northern Baptist Convention is contrib- 
uting $150,000, to help carry on its im- 
portant work in connection with the Ohio 
State University. It is rapidly growing 
into a great church. 

Central Church, Rev. William Peipher, 
pastor, is steadying down te aggressive 
work. It is located in the center of a 
densely populated district and has one of 
the largest evening congregations in the 
city. The pastor’s large experience in 
evangelistic work enables him to meet 
the needs of this field. 


The Dayton Association 


The pastors held the regular monthly 
meeting for December at the First 
Church, Dayton, with Pres. G. W. John- 
son in the chair. Pastor B. F. Patt of 
Sidney gave a helpful address on church 
advertising. 

Pastor R. B. Smith of Springfield has 
just closed a gracious revival resulting 
in nearly 100 confessions of conversion. 

Pastor D. O. Hall has a way of cen- 
tralizing the forces of Summit Street. 
Wednesday is church day, the day open- 
ing with a service at nine o’clock and 
closing with a prayer meeting led by a 
layman. All rejoice that Mrs. Hall is 
speedily recovering from a critical opera- 
tion, and that Pastor Hall, who also was 
under a doctor’s care, will soon be in the 
pulpit again. Miss Gertrude Miller is 
doing excellent work at the Christian 
Service House. Many children of several 
nationalities receive training each week. 

Pastor J. M. Cosby is being encouraged 
at Tippecanoe City. The people are sus- 
taining him with their prayers, money 
and presence. 

Dr. J. B. Slocum, at the First Church, 
Dayton, is meeting with success. The 
Berean Class recently had an attendance 
of almost 200. Its goal is 500. The class 
includes many of the leading men in the 
city, and it will probably attain its goal 
with such an able teacher as Judge B. F. 
McCann. There is another class in this 
great church which is forging ahead on 


new lines. W. D. Chamberlin is using 
handcraft in the interpretation of the 
lessons. 


Pastor R. C. Fletcher is in special meet- 
ings at Fletcher. He will have the as- 
sistance of J. M. Cosby of Tippecanoe 
City for two weeks. 

At North Dayton, seven persons were 
baptized and one was received by expe- 
rience. The young people are planning 
an open house for New Year’s Eve. The 
church is getting a hold on some of the 
foreign-speaking people, having Greek, 
Hungarian and Lithuanian children in 
the Bible school. It is also conducting 
Americanization classes in a number of 
homes, 

Pastor Henry Brandt is having excel- 
lent congregations at Troy. There were 
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two additions to the church membersh 

Pastor Read reported one member 
ceived by letter at Xenia. 

Rev. C. H. Starret, who is a conventi 
worker for our district, reports 1 
there are eleven churches needing” I 
tors. 

Pastor W. B. Meikleham of Cent 
Church has been getting greetings an 
substantial checks for the church fron 
many of the non-resident members. 

Rey. W. R. Sloman has many activiti 
under his supervision at Third Stree 
This has been a banner month for 
tendance in the Bible school. Paste 
Sloman has organized a gospel team com 
prised of representatives of cite 
churches. It held its first service w 
the Third Street Church. Two meme 
were received by letter. 

Pastor G. W. Johnson is doing e 
lent work at Linden Avenue. 

Pastor M. F. Bagby reported a gain 
attendance at Colorado Avenue durin 
the past month. PHILIP BAUEE 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Where Is Mobridge? 


The Milwaukee Line to Puget Sound 
crosses the Missouri River in South 
kota at Mobridge (“Mo. Bridge’’) 100 miles 
west of Aberdeen. Although it is a ra 
road division point and a town of nea! 
4000 people, it has no Baptist work. | 

The state convention has decided 
enter this field, where are located a nw 
ber of known Baptists. Sunday servi 
beginning Dec. 19 will be supplemented 
with an evangelistic campaign 
Christmas. 

Any pastor or other reader who know 
of Baptist members or adherents in |} 
bridge will render most helpful ser 
by sending names and other informati 
at once to the undersigned. If the E 
tist percentage prevails here, the td 
should contain at least 100 Baptists, a 
if these can be located and consolidé 
a church should soon be in existence 

Mobridge. GEo. E. BuRLINGAME 


WISCONSIN 


On Dec. 15 A RECEPTION was held 
the First Church, Madison, in honor 
the seventieth birthday of Dr. Don 
MacLaurin. There were many speec! 
of congratulation and Dr. MacLaurin 1 
presented with seventy crisp bills 
packages of seven. Dr. MacLaurin |] 
been in the ministry for forty-seven ye 
and is now doing some of his best W 
especially in connection with Baptist 
dents attending the university. Mrs. M 
Laurin shares with him in his work | 
honors. 
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IN THE EVANSVILLE ITEM in THE E 
Tist of Dec. 18 the sentence read 
“During this time the contributions 
benevolences have increased 50 per cé 
should have read, “During the last 
years the contributions for benevoler 
have been nearly 50 per cent as muck 
current expenses.” Under the lea 
ship of the present pastor, Rev. A. 
Stephens, the benevolences have been 
creased fourfold, while the current 
penses are larger than ever before. 


INDIANA 


Tue MitcHetL CHuurcH, Rev. HE. 
Davis, pastor, held a revival mee 
Dec. 5 to 19 under the leadershi, 
Evangelists Renn and Backmyer. 
result, forty-six were received for 
tism and thirty-five were received 
letter and restoration, and the ch 
was thoroughly revived. 
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ILLINOIS 


Pastor T. EtMrerR Jones of Barry re- 
ts as follows: “Closed a two weeks’ 
sting Dec. 19. Baptized eleven at the 
wning hour. Have baptized twenty- 
ie during the year and received a total 
forty into the fellowship. Za Ee AStor 
es goes to Plainville in January to 
fe ie Hondy Westerfield in a 


As of Divernon, was ordained to the 
\spel ministry on Dec. 20. Rev. B. F. 
\rtin of Springfield was elected mod- 
‘itor and Rey. C. R. Drussel of Spring- 
id, clerk. The principal parts were as 
blows: Prayer, Rev. C. W. Swift of 
‘rrisonville; sermon, Rey. J. C. Hazen, 
foria; charge to the church, Rey. T. B. 
\rlin, Auburn; charge to the candidate, 
iV. oy rt. Drussell. 


S. Kerture, pastor: of the First 


iG lantic Coast 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. C. H. RouscH has come to the 
ist Church, Wilkes-Barre, from Elmira, 
*Y. The church had its every-mem- 
» canvass while without a pastor. The 
ount pledged was $2,000 in excess of 
‘amount raised last year. There is 
‘increased number of tithers. The 
irch attributes the increase in no 
all measure to the New World Move- 
‘nt. 


try. A. B. SrrickLanp, state superin- 
dent of evangelism, has just closed 
wo weeks’ revival meeting at the 
phzibah Church, Rev. N. K. Crossman, 
i There were twenty-six profes- 
os of faith. 


tev. T. VASSAR CAULKINS has accepted 
‘all to the church at Factoryville, be- 
ning work there Dec. 26. During his 
torate of nearly six years at Couders- 
t, more than 100 members were re- 
yed, and the church was entirely 
ed from debt. Mrs. Caulkins has been 
efficient helper. There was much re- 
{on the part of the church and com- 
nity at their going. The new field 
“ne of strategic importance, as Key- 
ae Academy is located at Factoryville. 


{EY. J. WINFIELD Scott has accepted 


*k among tke Indians, 
torate at Lock Haven at the end of 
\ year. 


‘EV. E, G. Zwayer of Patton preached 
‘tenth anniversary sermon on Dec. 5. 
ting this decade two buildings, one of 
im a chapel at Riley for work among 
| Belgians, have been erected and paid 
‘and an oid debt of $2000 cleared off. 
sre have been 194 additions, 170 by 
‘tism. 


a 

IBV. L. W. HAINER of the Calvary 
wrch, Norristown, who has been ill for 
le time, has been granted an indefinite 
Te of absence and will go to Florida 
‘afew months. While he is away, Dr. 
m Gordon will serve as permanent 
ply. 

¥ NEW HAMPSHIRE 


/HE PASTORS OF THE STATE were Tre- 
tly called together in sectional con- 
fmees held at three centers—Concord, 
ia and Manchester. The purpose of 
meetings was the discussion of 
ods for the continuance of the New 


World Movement. A large majority of 
the pastors were brought together in 
these conferences, and there was a unani- 
mous expression of loyalty to the work 
of the denomination as being carried on 
in the movement. 


Rev. C. W. Dor, who recently became 
pastor of the Second and Bow Lake 
churches in Strafford, finds that both 
churches are responding well to his min- 
istry. This field is the home of the 
Austin-Cate Academy, and hence our Bap- 
tist work is important. Mr. Doe is at 
present teaching two branches in the 
academy. 


Rey. J. K. Mirier, state colporter-mis- 
sionary, will combine with his usual 
work this winter missionary education 
among the churches by use of the 
stereopticon. 


THE STATE VIEWS WITH REGRET the resig- 
nation of Rev. S. W. Schurman of 
Exeter, who will soon take up the pasto- 
rate at Oldtown, Me., and that of Rev. 
J. K. Romeyn of Pennacook. Both of 
these brethren have given themselves 
without reserve to their work. 


Rey. A. G. LirrLeFIELD has resigned at 
Suncock, but will remain in the state. 
He begins his new pastorate at Newton 
and Newton Junction Jan. 1. 


AT CLAREMONT, Rev: W. A. PAIGE, pas- 
tor, eight were baptized Dec. 5. Rev. C. 
A. Reese, evangelist, recently held meet- 
ngs with the churches of the town. 


At Newport, Rev. J. W. RAFTER, pastor, 
seven were baptized recently. 


PARTIAL SUPPORT OF A MISSIONARY On 
the foreign field has been assumed by 
the Somersworth Church, Rev. A. T. 
June, pastor. During the first year of 
this pastorate sixteen have been bap- 
tized. 

CONNECTICUT 


THE First CHurcH, New London, has 
reorganized its educational work. The 
church school has been put upon a de- 
partmental basis. Its attendance has 
doubled and an every-family canvass is 
bringing new members to the school 
every Sunday. A series of teachers’ con- 
ferences are being held under the lead- 
ership of Rev. W. T. Thayer, state 
director of religious education. The 
Sunday evening service is conducted as 
a popular people’s service, and large au- 
diences tax the seating capacity of the 
auditorium. The pastor, Rev. Chester H. 
Howe, has been preaching a series of ser- 
mons to the different organizations of 
the city. On firemen’s night the subject 
was “Fuel and Fire,’ and on railroad 
men’s night, “Stop! Look! Listen!” 


Rev. WELCOME E. Bates, pastor of the 
Montauk Avenue Church, New London, 
has been confined to his home for several 
weeks because of illness. Up until five 
weeks ago Mr. Bates, as a pastor for 


more than forty-five years, had lost only . 


twenty-five Sundays. He began his min- 
istry in Norwich in 1875. He was born 
in Connecticut, and was one of seven 
men to enter the ministry from the East 
Thompson Church. The East Thompson 
Church, by the way, went over the top in 
the New World Movement. Mrs. Bates, 
who was also a Connecticut woman, was 
the mother of five sons—a most distin- 
guished family of boys, all college 
trained. The eldest son, Prof. Roy E. 
Bates, whose untimely death occurred a 
few months ago, was a graduate of 
Acadia University, Nova Scotia, and the 
first Rhodes scholar from that institu- 
tion. While literature was the field of 
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his brilliant endeavor, he was also an 
artist of the first order. Harry and Philip 
are civil engineers and hold lucrative po- 
sitions in Canada. Ralph is a professor 
in Chatham, N. J., and Kenneth, the 
youngest son, is at present completing 
his course in the Pennsylvania Art 
School, Philadelphia. Mr. Bates expects 
to occupy his own pulpit Sunday morn- 
ing, Dec. 26. The Montauk Avenue 
Church, located in one of the best resi- 
dential sections of the city and the only 
Protestant church in the section, has a 
thriving Bible school. Mr. Aubrey W. 
Brown is the superintendent. 


MAINE 
Bates College 


Gov. Carl EH. Milliken, a graduate of 
Bates in the class of 1897, gave an in- 
spiring address at the vesper service, 
Dec, 12, on “The Spirit of the Pilgrims.” 
Nine hundred people crowded into the 
chapel to hear what is likely to be the 
last address of Dr. Milliken while he is 
governor. All were deeply impressed by 
the governor’s interpretation of the Pil- 
erim spirit. 

Harvard University will send a debat- 
ing team to Lewiston Jan. 15 to meet 
Bates on the question of the government 
ownership and operation of the coal 
mines. Bates won from Harvard last 
year. A Bates team will go to Pennsyl- 
vania Feb. 17 to meet Pennsylvania State 
College in a debate on the same subject. 
Plans for the debate with Princeton are 
not matured. 

A school of religious education is 
being conducted in Chase Hall for the 
teachers of Lewiston and Auburn. The 
whole second floor of Chase Hall is given 
up to this community school every 
Wednesday evening. Of the six teachers, 
two are college professors and one is the 
popular pastor of the United Baptist 
Church, Lewiston, Rev. George Ferguson 
Finnie. Mr. Finnie is giving a course 
on the life of Christ to a class of eighty 
teachers. Mrs. Robert F. McDonald, wife 
of Prof. McDonald, is registrar of the 
school, and Harry W. Rowe, bursar of 
the college, is treasurer. One hundred 
and forty citizens are enrolled in the 
school of religious education this winter, 
and ten churches are represented. 

Pres. Gray and Prof. McDonald have 
been giving lectures on public education 
in different parts of Maine in the cam- 
paign conducted by the state department 


of education. ished: 
MASSACHUSETTS 
DORCHESTER TEMPLE, in Boston, has 


just closed an unusually prosperous year 
—the first year of Rev. Otis W. Foye’s 
pastorate. During the year, 118 members 
have been added, bringing the member- 
ship very close to a thousand. The 
church went well over the top financially, 
and gave the pastor the benefit of it in a 
handsome increase of salary. A _ full 
church and Sunday school, and constant 
growth in all directions is the tale of one 
of the best-located, best-equipped, and 
most useful churches in Greater Boston. 


Rev. CHELLIS V. SmitH of the First 
Church, Somerville, is also on the warm 
side financially by an appreciative rais- 
ing of the figure. It means much in the 
way of gratification and codperation on 
that sightly hilltop. 

DuDLEY STREET, Boston, has called Rev. 
A. T. Brooks, associate pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Church, New York City. 
With Dr. Cummings at Ruggles Street 
and Pastor Brooks at Dudley Street, the 
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near end of Roxbury will soon have the 
old-time church evangelism. Much people 
are all around these old centers. 


Dr. A. K. dE Buiots is now also the 
evening preacher at the Warren Avenue 
branch of the First Church, Boston, since 
the departure to Hartford of Pastor Hag- 
gard. On Christmas Sunday both 
churches had impressive messages, Dr. 
Herbert S. Johnson’s at Commonwealth 
Avenue in the morning and Dr. de Blois’ 
at Warren Avenue in the evening. 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World’s Greatest:.\Commentary on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons 


By AMOS.R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Let us send you a pamphlet :contain- 
ing the first lesson taken from 
the volume of 1921 


Price, $2.00 Net; $2.10 Delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


Crannell’s Pocket Lessons 
for 1921 


Contains all of the International Sunday School 
Lessous for 1921, with References, Daily Bible 
Readings, and Analyses. Vest pocket size. 
About two hundred pages clearly printed on 
good opaque paper. Size, 234 x 534 inches. Sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. Just the thing for 
the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, 0 cents 


| THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


1625 NEW Bible STORIES 
\j\ Mustrations & Scripture Anecdotes 


|Short Stories Illustrating Bible Truths. In- 
dexed for Teachers, Ministers, Students and 
Speakers in Meetings. Ever ready Stories 
to Emphasize your point. Fine for General 
Home Reading and Instruction of Children. 
Vest Pocket size, 128 pgs. Cloth, 25c. Mor. 35c, postpd. 
Y Agts. wanted. GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bidg. Chicage. Ill. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our Corporate name is 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


CROUP 


OR |! z 
WHOOPING COUGH 
ROCHES.«* EMBROCATION 


Relieves promptly and safely. Effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbagoand Rheumatism. 


W. EDWARDS &SON 4! druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & CO. 
London, England 9) 9) Beekman St.N.Y, 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


A VASSAR AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
GRADUATE with experience wishes posi- 
tion as pastor’s assistant, church worker or 
director of religious education. L. Morrill, 
615 W. 136th St., New York City. 


WANTED—A PREACHER, First Baptist 
Church, Miles City, Mont., wants pastor. 
Mission church with great field for service. 
For full particulars address Baptist Church 
Clerk, Box 446, Miles City, Mont. 


AT CLARENDON STREET CHURCH, Boston, 
Pastor F. Harry Freda is energetically 
solving that difficult situation. The fluent 
population around the church suggests 
the unconventional, and welcomes the 
genuinely sympathetic and real. They 
are getting just what they are appre- 
ciating, and are proving it by their 
marked response in all the church sery- 
ices, and especially in the week-night 
“forum” meeting headed by Dea. Geo. W. 
Coleman, who is the national past-master 
in forums. Pastor Freda is an all-round 
fit at the “South End,” and so is the 
forum man. 


Dr. W. Q. ROSELLE of the great Malden 
Church takes to Boston like a native. He 
is a big brother to all of us, as well as a 
sturdy gospel preacher and _ pastoral 
leader in his large parish. The denomi- 
nation claims a deal of him in the fre- 
quent and important—and often distant 
—councils that call him, but there’s 
plenty of him left for the pulpit and 
people of the suburban city as well as 
for the rest of us. 


Dr. HENRY STERLING Porrer has a good 
hold upon the church and community at 
Arlington. The serious and prolonged 
illness of Mrs. Potter just as he came to 
Arlington, after her previous health and 
great service in his former field in New 
Jersey, was a disappointment hard to 
bear; but with surprising endurance and 
devotion he has captured that good 
church and led all its activities success- 
fully, and won the hearts of the people. 
To do that while under a burden, and 
often a dark shadow, and do it cheerfully 
as well, is a remarkable record. 


VERMONT 


THE First CuHurcH, Barre, Rev. B. J. 
Lehigh, pastor, has been assisted in a 
series of evangelistic meetings by Rev. 
D. L. Shultz, labor evangelist of the Home 
Mission Society. Barre, as a _ granite 
center, is probably one of the most thor- 
oughly organized centers in the country, 
but Mr. Shultz was able to reach with 
the gospel many of the members of the 
labor unions. Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
12, the church was filled to hear his 
special message on “The Church’s Atti- 
tude toward the Working Classes.” Pas- 
tor Lehigh speaks in the highest terms 
of Evangelist Shultz and his work. On 
Tuesday night, Dec. 14, Secy. Davison was 
present. He reports as follows: “The 
day and night were exceedingly stormy, 
so the attendance was only between 
twenty-five and thirty. After a song 
service and a season of prayer, Evan- 
gelist Shultz called for a testimony meet- 
ing, and every person present responded. 
Later three young people—a young man 
and two young women, one of them a 
bright Italian girl now a senior in high 
school—definitely consecrated themselves 
and their lives to Christian work. It 
was one of the most heart-searching and 
helpful meetings I have attended in many 
a year.” 


THE CHURCH AT MONTGOMERY CENTER, 
Rev. EK. P. H. King, pastor, has lost one 
of its faithful, efficient and generous 
members through the death of Dea. 
George W. Wright. Mr. Wright was in 
his ninety-fifth year, but up to a few 
weeks before his decease he had been 
able to attend church services. He had 
been a resident of Montgomery Center for 
seventy years and a member and gener- 
ous supporter of the Baptist church all 
that time. He had assisted in erecting 
the church edifice as well as in building 
up the church and maintaining it all 
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through his life. Two sons, both resi 
ing in Montgomery Center, will hel 
carry on the good work in the commy) 
ity and church which their father an} 
mother loved so much. | 


THE TOWNSEND CHURCH, Rev. C. ¥ 
Bishop, pastor, is greatly encouraged 1) 
its work. Four persons were recent] 
received by baptism, and two other 
joined the church by experience and on! 
by letter. . 


Tur MOoNTPELIER CHURCH, Rey. OC, I 
Piper, pastor, is exceedingly fortunat/ 
in having a pastor’s wife who is bot’ 
willing and competent to furnish an a 
ning’s entertainment. Mrs. Piper pr 
cently gave a recital which netted th! 
church over $100. 


Rev. F. H. Perkins, who has been pa; 
tor of the Ira-Church for about two year; 
has closed his work on that field an) 
removed to Lyme Center, N. H., wher 
he becomes pastor. The children an 
grand-children of Mr. and Mrs. Perkin 
are located in the vicinity of his ne 
field, and that is very largely the reaso! 
for his leaving Ira. He was doing | 
splendid work and was greatly belovec 


| 
NEW JERSEY 


By AN EARNEST PROTEST, the Mou! 
Pleasant Church of Newark has su 
ceeded in preventing the erection of 
garage adjoining the church property. O! 
Dec, 16 the church gave a reception t) 
members received during the past year. 0} 
Dec. 19 the choir rendered Maunder’s ¢al 
tata, “Bethlehem.” The church is to pa 
ticipate in the Gypsy Smith campaign i 
January, 


Payment to Interchurch 
(Continued from page 1636) 

with the Interchurch will, outside of th 
gift of one family made for this definii 
purpose, have cost the denomination 1‘ 
cents for every dollar we have subscribe! 
Of course, if we do not raise the fu! 
amount, the percentage of cost will I 
proportionately greater; but at the ve 
worst the relative expense of the Inte} 
church to the whole New World Mov, 
ment program is but a fraction of tl! 
$100,000,000. 
10. That is one long, sad _ chapti 
closed. It has been a costly experimen 
but we have learned something from 01 
experience. Now we must address 0 
selves to the task of making our OW 
movement a great success. We give tl 
full facts because everyone is entitled ° 
know the whole story. ‘ 
THE GENERAL BOARD OF PROMOTION. 


Installation of Officers 
(Continued from page 1654) 

I was free from men, I brought myse 
unto bondage to all, that I might gai 
the more. ‘ 
Pastor: Let the words of Christ dwe 
in you richly, in all wisdom, teachir 
and admonishing one another, wil 
psalms and hymns, and spiritual song 
sing with grace in your hearts unto Go 
Teachers of adult, senior and wmté 
mediate classes: Show me thy ways, 
Lord; teach me thy paths. Guide me» 
thy truth and teach me. For thou a 
the God of my salvation; for thee do 
wait all the day, and I will delight m 
self in thy commandments, and I ‘ 
meditate on thy statutes. I have said thi 
I will observe thy words. : 


tachers of junior, primary and be- 
yors’ departments: And he called to 


¢xingdom of heaven. He will gather 
«lambs in his arms and carry them 


stor: For as we have many mem- 
" in one body, and all members have 
ithe same office, so we, being many, 
¢one body in Christ, and everyone 
ebers one of another. 
(idle roll superintendent and assis- 
: But Jesus said, Suffer little chil- 
~ and forbid them not, to come unto 
e/or of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Istor: Search the Scriptures, for in 
¢ ye think ye have eternal life; and 
¢ are they which testify of me. 

Ime department superintendent and 
sors: And daily in the temple and in 
¢€7 house they ceased not to teach and 
ech Christ Jesus. 

istor: A man that hath friends must 
¢ himself friendly; and there is a 
«d that sticketh closer than a 
0.er. Wee 
In’s class: That thou mayest walk 
\te way of good men, and keep the 
t; of the righteous. 

Fstor: Let not mercy and truth for- 
kj thee; bind them about thy neck; 
’ them upon the tablet of thine 


Wmen’s class: Let Mount Zion re- 
( let the daughters of Judah be glad, 
cise of thy judgments. 

(ygregation: Go ye therefore and 


| 


i all nations, baptizing them in the 


e Holy Ghost, teaching them to ob- 
) all things whatsoever I have com- 
led you. : 

irkers : For the love of Christ con- 
<ieth us, and he died for all that they 
1 live should not henceforth live 
|themselves, but unto him which 
for them. 

‘tor: But my God shall supply all 
needs according to his riches in 
‘in Christ Jesus. 

‘er the sermon or address the 
I2rs should all stand and read to- 
ir with the pastor a covenant similar 
e following: 


renant (officers and teachers rising) : 
ing in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
3th, I humbly promise him, and the 
h and the school, that I will be 
ful, to the extent of my ability, in 
Mown duties and _ responsibilities 
‘8 upon me as a worker in the 
{l. I shall endeavor to be regular 
tpunctual in attendance, give my 
‘ation of intended absence, to be 
mt in preparing for my teaching, to 
yal to the established rules of the 
L, to be earnest in the exercise of 
fline, and to be consistent in my 
living. I will seek to promote the 
i Of God’s Word in the school and 
joe, and the salvation of those who 
jaced under my care. This I promise 
‘mble reliance upon the help of God. 


: 


D 


LU 
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The Open Forum 
(Continued from page 1649) 


Such a volume, well edited and well 
bound, would be a valuable asset to any 
pulpit committee, and a splendid refer- 
ence to any pastor who wants to know 
his brethren. 

After the order of the “Who’s Who in 
America,” our denominational volume 
would list each acting-pastor, his date 
and place of birth, his educational 
preparation, college and seminary, with 
degrees, the date and place of ordina- 
tion, the dates and fields of pastorates, 
present address, ete., in a brief para- 
graph. 

I believe that such a volume could be 
compiled by our General Board of Pro- 
motion at slight cost to the denomina- 
tion, for such a book would sell, Every 
up-to-date pastor would want one. 

It would be necessary for it to be 
revised every two or three years, to 
record the constant change of our min- 
isterial family; but aside from the work 
of compiling and printing, little addi- 
tional expense need be incurred. 

Would not the listing of every minis- 
ter and his record tend to these re- 
sults: 

1. To inspire the making of a good 
record in educational preparation. Tak- 
ing care to graduate from schools of 
good denominational standing. 

2. To stimulate in candidates for ordi- 
nation an earnest endeavor to meet the 
standards that merit denominational ap- 
proval and to do whatever is necessary 
to get recognition in our “Who’s Who.” 

3. To discourage the record of suc- 
cessive short pastorates which raise 
questions in the minds of those about 
to call a pastor. 

4. To dignify and promote the proper 
adjustment of pastors and pastorless 
churches. 

5. To promote acquaintance among a 
minister’s contemporaries. We remem- 
ber a fellow minister best as we associ- 
ate him with a particular field, Any 
pastor of enlarging denominational in- 
terests would thumb his ‘‘Who’s Who” 
often, and pulpit committees would find 
it a faithful friend. 

Let us hear from some of our denomi- 
national leaders on this matter. 

Morcan L. WILLIAMS. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Church and Sunday 
School Equipment 


Church Furniture 


Pews and Pulpit Furni- 
ture made according to our 
own or architect’s design. 
Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Ideal chairs of uniform 

design for all grades, Special 

Class Tables, Register Boards, 

Folding Chairs, Platform Fur- 
niture. 


Church and Sun- 


day School Furniture 
of every description. 


Write for Catalog B 


DELONG 
SVOBODA 
COMPANY 


Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beware of ContagiousDiseases 


INDIVIDUALS - 


SAVES 14 COST 
Clean and sanitary. Used by over 40,000 
churches. Send for catalog and free trial offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 494 Lima, 0. 


HURCH FURNITURE f 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 


finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept.17 Greenville, lil. 


Harry W. Jones 
~ CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


DO YOU KNOWV!?! 
HE Business World needs Christian Young 
People. An Efficient Business Training midst 


wholesome surroundings; an opportunity to study 


Art, Music, Literature, ome Economics and 
Physical Science at a low rate of Tuition and 
Board, is the remarkable offer of the 

CEDAR VALLEY SEMINARY 
Write for particulars Osage, Iowa 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL ,2°r,Si's 2n¢ 
2- year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’, 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 


For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Ill. 


In writing to our advertisers, mention 
THE BAPTIST 


AN 


—, 


Che Church Beautiful 


HOUSANDS of churches in America have been rendered more beautiful 
and inspiring by the workmanship and designing of our'seating department. 


All of their experience and training gained through these many years of de- 
voted application to the finest traditions of their art is at your command 


and disposal. 


We shall consider it an honor and a privilege if we can be of any assistance 
to you in the building or refurnishing of your church edifice. 


American Seating Company 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Furniture 
GENERAL OFFICES, 1069-79 LYTTON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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The Challenge of Suffering 
Childhood 


By W. EpwarpD RArFETY 


S our Lord Christ using the agonies 

of a world’s child-life to bring us 
closer to himself? ‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these, my brothers, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.” 


“A baby flings its thin arms wide, a mother, 
dying, cries— 
And all about them, 


in the snow, a silent 


army lies.”’ 
Near East Relief 
The Near East is not Europe; it is 


western Asia and Egypt. It is a term 
applied to Armenia, Asia Minor, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 

The greatest suffering is in Armenia, 
the oldest Christian nation, persecuted 
the longest and strongest for Christ’s 
sake. 

Pres. Wilson calls the attention of 
American’ people to the fact that Ar- 
menia is at present in dire distress, be- 
tween the great millstones, Turkish Na- 
tionalists and Russian  Bolshevists. 
“Since the only hope of these stricken 
peoples is in America, I once more beg 
our people to contribute generously . 
so that the organization worthy of ut: 
most confidence may be enabled to con- 
tinue its life-saving work.” 

Two hundred thousand Christian 
women in Turkish harems enslaved by 
fiends incarnate appeal to the Christian 
womanhood of America for help. 

Three hundred thousand homeless and 
helpless children cry to American Christ- 
ians for food, shelter, clothing, medicine 
and education. 

The table cf hungry children is twenty- 
four miles long. How many plates will 
you fill? Send generous offerings to 
Near East Relief, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Treasurer, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

European Relief 


There is most terrible suffering this 
winter in Europe, Herbert Hoover heads 
up a great organization to bring relief 
to these war-stricken peoples. More than 
three million children look to America 
as their only hope for food and clothing. 
No Christian can turn a deaf ear_to “one 
of these little ones.” 

Dr. John Y. Aitchison says: “It is 
hoped that Baptists will do their full 
part.” He adds: “Send gifts to your 
state promotion director, stating that the 
money is for ‘European relief.’ This will 
count on the apportionment of your 
church in the one hundred million dollar 
fund.” 

Concerning Baptist relief work in Eu- 
rope and its relation to other campaigns, 
Dr. Charles A. Brooks says: “The Bap- 
tist World Alliance has a three-year re- 
lief program for Europe which calls for 
$500,000 from the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention within that period. The program 
calls for food and general relief for 
widows, orphans, unemployed and aged. 
We have 10,000 orphans and 3000 widows 
for whom we are responsible. Relief 
for students in eight institutions. Re- 
habilitation of farms in ‘“oland and 
White Russia; Bonuses for missionaries’ 
salaries in view of the terrific deprecia- 
tion of currency. Foyer work in devas- 
tated regions of France.” 

He further says: “We are cooperating 
in food distribution with the Hoover 
commission, using food drafts. Relief 
under our plan is not exclusively for 
Baptists, but is based upon the principle 


of doing as much for others as for our- 
selves. Our program assures that Bap- 
tists are cared for and enables them to 
minister to others as. a part of their 
service. We are asking that our de- 
nominational program st ll not absorb 
all the generosity of Baptists to the ex- 
clusion of other calls.” 


China Relief 


Millions are starving and freezing in 
China. Disease and death are rampant. 
Droughts and failing crops have resulted 
in the worst famine China has ever 
known. Admiral Tsai Ting Kan, director- 
general of the Chinese Red Cross, Pekin, 
sends the following cable to America: 
“Famine affects five northern provinces. 
Drought from one to two years. Fifty 
millions in cold and hunger. Whole dis- 
tricts living on weeds and leaves. Sell- 
ing or drowning children. Whole fam- 
ilies committing suicide. Old kill them- 
selves, leaving younger to seek food in 
other provinces. Children suffer most. 
Government exercising great efforts to 
cope with distress. Heroic measures 
taken by charitable societies. Calamity 
so colossal difficult to secure funds for 
adequate relief. Require two hundred 
million dollars. Epidemic feared next 
spring. Appeal to Christian Herald and 
other papers to canvass for funds.” 


This appeal is endorsed by Pres. Wil- 
son, Secy. of State Colby, the American 
Red Cross, Frances E. Clark, and others. 
Send offerings to China Famine Fund, 
103 Bible House, New York City. 


For Christ’s Sake 


The Baptist heart of the American con- 
tinent is stirred by these heart-breaking 
cries for help. Let us think, pray and 
give until our conscience is easy. We 
should take care to send our offerings 
to the proper addresses. 


How Long Will It Take? 


By Mrs. JENNIE C. EULETTE 


APTISTS everywhere are _ eagerly 

anticipating the day when the New 
World Movement will be an accomplished 
fact, and when those great advances 
along all lines of denominational activity 
which were proposed in the Survey will 
be assured. On all sides we hear the 
question, “How long will it take us to 
complete the $100,000,000 fund?” 


There is just one safé and sane an- 
swer to this question, and it is to be 
found in the following anecdote of Aesop, 
who, while famous as the teller of many 
fables, rarely figures as principal in one. 
A pedestrian once met Aesop on the road 
to Athens and asked him, “How long 
will it take me to get to Athens?” Aesop 
gruffly replied, “Go on ahead.” The 
stranger did so, and Aesop followed. 
After a time the pedestrian turned and 
again inquired how long it would take 
him to get to Athens. Aesop replied, 
“Two hours.” ‘Good,’ said the man, 
“but why couldn’t you have told me that 
when I first asked you?” “How could 
I,” replied Aesop, “when I didn’t know 
how fast you were going to travel?” 


How long will it take us? That de- 
pends on how fast we are going to travel. 
How vivid is our interest, how eager is 
our desire to do our full share, and how 
real is our determination to succeed? 
What are we regarding as of greater 
importance than this kingdom _ enter- 
prise? As individuals, as churches, as a 
denomination, how fast are we going to 
travel? 


ae 
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Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 1634) 


City Hall before nearly 2000 p 
Gov. Carl E. Milliken presided, B; 
took the negative of the question, ‘ 
solved, that the United States in 
A BC powers to unite with th 
joint protectorate over Haiti 
unanimous decision of the judges 
favor of Bates. This year Bates 
cross-country championship of th 
which has been held by the Uni 
of Maine for nine years. Pres, 
proud to be over an institution 
trains both ends successfully—he 
well as feet. 


To see a worth-while life endéd a 
denly in its very prime is always a ¢ 
for sadness, and it is with regret 
our readers will learn of the d 
Mrs. George Write Lewis at Re 
Cal., on Oct. 25. Born at Ironton, 
on May 24, 1882, Mrs. Lewis (Mar 
toria Wolfe) was brought up in 
tist church, becoming a member o 
home church when she was thirteaaa 
old. Completing the public . set 
courses, she studied for two years 
Denison 
active part 
Movement. It was during her 
term that she met George Lewis, 
was also a student at Denison, an 
1905 they were married. They spent 
full terms as missionaries in 
China, part of this time being spent 
Kityang, though their destination was 
Unkung field, and their services wer 
extraordinary value. Since January 
this year they have been in this coun 
making their home at Redlands. — 
Lewis leaves, beside her husband, © 
daughters and two sons, the el 
whom is. scarcely fourteen ye 
Her life was one of usefulness 
service of Christ and her death 
cided loss to our missionary society | 
to the Baptist denomination as a h 


Rev. J. W. Smith, for two years. 
a half pastor of the church at Assump 
Ill., has accepted a call to the chu 
Scott Center, Kans., and is alr | 
the field. The church at Assumpi or 
anxious to get in touch with a ne 
tor. Address Bert Palmer, Assumpt 
Til. -— 


Mr. Carey Bunyan Tooms, the act 
pastor of the Mexican Baptist Missio! 
Yuma, Ariz., was ordained to the gos 
ministry on "Dec. 12. Rev. F. W. Tay 
pastor of the First Church of Yum 1,7 
elected moderator, and Rev. Ed 
Brown, general missionary am 
Mexicans in the Southwest, was 


was offered by Rev. H. Q. Mo 
English) and Rev. E. R. Brown (i 
ish). The proceedings were bi 
being translated from one langt 
the other by the general mis 
Mr. Tooms comes of missionary pé 
His father went to Mexico to pre 
gospel, and his mother has serv 
missionary under the Woman’s 
Mission Society for many years, 
ent working with her son in the m 
at Yuma. ' 


Dr. E. S. Stucker of Ottawa, 
spending the holidays at the hom 
son, 1177 S. Grove Ave., Oak P 
He has just closed a meeting at I 
S. D., and has a few open dates 
March a 


Published Every Wook by 


the Northern Baptist Convention 


Have Faith in God and Wait 


Nee so in haste, my heart! 
Have faith in God and wait; 
Although he seems to linger long, 
He never comes too late. 


He never comes too late; 
He knoweth what is best; 
Vex not thyself—it is in vain; 
Until he cometh, rest. 


Until he cometh, rest, 

Nor grudge the hours that roll; 
The feet that wait for God, ‘tis they 

Are soonest at the goal. 


Are soonest at the goal, 

That is not gained by speed; 

Then hold thee still, O restless heart, 
For I shall wait his lead. 
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You and, Your,Church 
By JAMES S. KIRTLEY, D.D. 


What is involved in being a Christian. 
a church-member, a Baptist? Out of 
an experience of many years as a pas- 
tor, Doctor Kirtley has set forth replies 
to these questions in such way as to 
construct a work of great practical 
value to young people. The volume is 
especially adapted to serve as a text- 
book for classes in study of the es- 
sentials of the principles, polity and 
work of Baptist churches. 


Boards, $1.25 


A Study of the Holy Spirit 
By T. P. STAFFORD, A.M., Th.D. 


A well-ordered exposition of the 
Scripture teaching as to the Holy Spirit, 
Biblical in method, simple in statement, 
practical in purpose, this work should 
find a place not only on the student’s 
shelf, but on the desk of the pastor who 
aims at Scriptural presentation of so 
important a doctrine, and in the hands 
of the church worker who seeks intelli- 
gent contact with the source of spiritual 
power for himself and for others. 


Boards, $1.00 net 


The Ideal Man 
By J. P. GREENE, 'D.D. 


In these chapters is the heart of a 
course in Practical Ethics given by the 
author in William Jewell College. They 
pulsate with the virile personality of 
Doctor Greene. The outcome of wide 
experience and of intelligent study of 
books and men, they have the simplicity 
of light and the vitalizing warmth of 
eminently Christian humanity of a man 
who “sees into people and still believes 


in them.”’ 
Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Stature of a’ Perfect 


Man 
By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D. 


A physican’s contribution to the state- 
ment of natural laws in the spiritual 
world. Through science, ‘‘undreamed- 
of natural secrets have become the 
commonplaces of popular information.” 
Doctor Lerrigo has drawn upon one de- 
partment of this widely disseminated 
classified knowledge in an attempt to 
indicate the wealth of possibilities of 
teaching by means of parable the truth 
concerning the life processes of the soul. 
“A classification of those laws of spirit- 
ual health which parallel the normal 
physiological processes of the body, and 
Which may perhaps fitly be termed the 
physiology of the inner life, should be 
helpful in leading us to a correct under- 
standing of soul health.” 


Boards, $1.00 net 


Latest Publications from the Press of the 
rut ti al aactns wl A EL AS NITES BEAL > 


American Baptist Publication Society 


The Angel’s Lily 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


An accurate record of one of Dr. Con- 
well’s most interesting and instructive 
addresses, in the form of an Oriental 
parable. Accompanying the lecture are 
eight chapters giving a history of 
Temple University. 


Cloth, $1.25 net 


What Are We to Teach 
About the Return of Christ? 
By DAVID FOSTER ESTES, D.D. 


The purpose of this brochure, from 
the pen of a well-known teacher of New 
Testament theology, is to sketch the 
divergent aspects of the more common 
views of Christ’s Second Coming, and 
to state some of the chief reasons why 
they attract or repel. But Doctor Estes 
does more than simply weigh the con- 
flicting opinions of the premillennialists 
and of the modern ‘negative’ school. 
He is very positive in emphasizing the 
summation of New Testament eschato- 
logical teaching in the words: return, 
resurrection, and judgment. 


Paper, 20 cents net 


Old Trails and New 


By COE HAYNE 


An illustrated collection of true stories 
of Baptist Home Mission fields, pre- 
sented under five general captions: 
“The Frontiers,” “'The City: “Rural 
Communities,’ ‘Industrial ~Communi- 
ties,” and ‘‘Americans All.’”’ The vol- 
ume includes stories of the Frontier, 
City, and Rural Missions. It tells us of 
foreign-speaking work, the Gospel 
Cruisers, the Chapel Cars, the Mexican, 
Central American and Indian Missions, 
thus covering the work fostered by the 
two Home Mission Societies, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, the 
State Conventions, and City Mission 
Societies of the Baptist denomination. 


Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25 net 


Friday’s Footprints 
By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Truth embodied in a tale enters in cat 
open doors. Here are missionary stories 
—almost two-score of them—told by a 
master of story-telling who has so co- 
ordinated her work and who presents 
her material in such a fascinating way 
that to read her chapters is to take a 
personally conducted tour around the 
world of missionary interest. Miss Ap- 
plegarth’s charming style in expression 
of her thorough grasp of facts is most 
effective to win attention and to lodge 
information. A worth while book for 
the juniors, and the seniors will not 
think it beneath them. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 


Send for a copy of ‘‘THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDER’’ 


Our new, large, illustrated, classified catalo 


g of Church and Sunday School supplies, 


Bibles and Testaments. An encyclopedia of material for every need. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
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“A bad way of beginning my eighty. 
fifth year,” was Dr. Clifford’s remark | 
after being knocked down by a taxicab | 
in Trafalgar Square. The accident com: 
pelled our grand old man to cancel nu- 
merous engagements, but he is recover. ! 
ing from the accident. | 


The little church at Valier, Mont., r — 
cently held special services with Rey. ; 

S. Umberger as helper. There were thir | 
teen additions to the church, with six) 
baptisms, on Noy. 28. The services hale | 
taken on new life since the erection | 


. 


the new church building.- 


Mrs. B. F. Fellman, wife of Rev. B. r. | 
Fellman, pastor of the church at Albany, | 
Ore., died on Dec. 28 after being ill with | 
pneumonia for two days. The funeral | 
sermon was preached by Dr. T. W. Milli- 
ken, pastor of the First Church, Salem. 
Interment was at Omaha, Neb. Bro. Fell- | 
man was pastor of Grace Church, Omaha, 
for thirteen years and of Calvary Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, for five years, and city 
superintendent at Des Moines ’for three 
years. Mrs. Fellman was a woman of 
singular charm and loveliness and an ef- 
ficient worker among children and young | 
people. 


The First Church, Cedar Rapids, lowa, | 
which went over the top in the New | 
World Movement, has recently paid off 
its church debt, and on the occasion of | 
the Christmas offering the Sunday school 
contributed more than $200 for the relief 
of the starving in the Near East. 


The First Church, Vinton, lowa, Rev. 
W. G. Jones, pastor, observed the week 
of Jan. 2-9 as Inventory Week, in which 
the members were asked to take stock 
of love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 


ness, goodness, faith, meekness and self 
control. : 


The six Baptist churches of Albany, N. 
Y.,,have asked Dr. J. Q. A. Henry, the > 
evangelist, to conduct a campaign under 
their auspices for a month, beginning 
Feb. 20. Before the opening of this 
promising effort, Dr. Henry goes to West- 
erville, Ohio, for a united campaign from 
Jan. 2 to 23, and to Greenburg, Pa., for 
the period from Jan. 30 to Feb. 13. 


Baptists in Illinois, where she has yet 
many friends, will be interested to know 
of the death at her home in Brookline, 
Mass., on Oct. 6 of Mrs. William Math- 
ews. Mrs. Mathews shared the varied 
career of her husband and by her graci- 
ous personality contributed much to his 
success. She survived him eleven years, 
The funeral services were conducted by 
her pastor, Dr. A. K. deBlois of the First 
Church, Boston. 


Rev. Geo. H. Thompson, harp evange- 
list, closed a three weeks’ meeting with 
the Olivet Church, Omaha, on Dee. 5. On 
Jan. 2 he began meetings with the First 
Church, Atlantic, Iowa. His address is 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


An attractive folder, containing Christ- — 
mas and New Year greetings, a picture 
of the pastor and of the church building, | 
and an announcement of services, was ony 
Christmas morning distributed to everye 
house in Fond du Lac, Wis., by the men, 
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Help George Do It 


N the issue of Dec. 25 we offered $10 for the three best 
] plans for securing a representative list of subscribers 
to THE Baptist in the local church. Here is a plan sub 
mitted by Dr. Geo. E. Burlingame. He is engaged in spe- 
cial evangelistic service in South Dakota, and his letter in- 
dicated that the plan would be tried out in Mobridge, in 
that state. 


gests given an early try-out in a number of churches. 


THe Baptist would like to see the plan he sug- 
If he 
gets the prize, he ought to divide with those who prove the 
plan to be a good one. 


How To Get Every Family To Take The Baptist 


Solicit from every family contributing to the current ex- 
penses of the church, an aditional offering of 5 cents per 
week, to be included in the weekly offerings, but explicitly 
for Tur Baptist fund. Carry this fund as a separate ac- 
count on the books, and from it pay for THE Baptist to be 
sent to every family in the church. Those who are too 


poor to pay will have the paper sent to them from the fund, 
as will all others. 
For example, take a church of thirty-five families. Sup- 


pose of this number twenty-five make the extra contribution 
of 5 cents per week. Their gift will amount to $65. The 
church, having provided for every family in the church, will 
receive the special rate of $2, and the cost of sending the 
paper to the thirty-five families is but $70. 

The investment by the church of the small amount ne- 
cessary to complete the fund will be repaid manyfold by 
the increased interest created by the visits of the denomi- 
national weekly. The fact that THE Baptist fund is an 
extra or “rider” should be constantly kept in view. The 
fund should not be confused with that for current expenses 
and missions. 

Large lists are already coming into the office. In nearly 
every case where the churches have not secured the sub- 
scription of every family, there is an increase indicated. 


DO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION GETTING EARLY 
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THE BAPTIST, founded in 1919, is published every Saturday by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1920, at the post- 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance 

' for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act 
of October 3, 1917, authorized February 4, 1920. 


Editor: Arthur W. Cleaves 
Business Manager: Edgar L. Killam 
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What Some Churches 
Are Doing 
A Department of ACethods 


The Newcomers’ Welcome 


CIRCULAR letter came to me a few 

days ago which embodied a scheme 
so practical and commendable that it de- 
serves wide publicity. 

The letter is sent out by “The New- 
comers’ Welcome Committee” of Denver, 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. The general committee num- 
bers forty (all men, strange to say!) 
and includes a United States senator, a 
former mayor, eminent attorneys, ban- 
kers, merchants and public officials of the 
city. 

The committee proposes to undertake 
the articulation—social, educational, com- 
mercial and religious—of the newcomer 
to the life of the city to which he has 
come. Information is sought concerning 
his former residence, his banking and 
church relations, his occupation, and the 
personnel of his family. This informa- 
tion will be used to elicit friendly over- 
tures from the organizations and insti- 
tutions with which this new family 
should be affiliated, and so avert the in- 
convenience, discomfort and peril in- 
volved in the newcomer’s sojourn as a 
stranger in a strange land, without the 
stimulus and safeguard of a place in the 
confidence and regard of his neighbors. 

The substance of the letter is given be- 
low. It is worthy of consideration by 
pastors and other Christian workers in 
cities where the loss from broken social 
and religious ties is constant. 


The Letter 


“The Newcomers’ Welcome Committee 
of Denver has been organized for the 
purpose of extending a welcome to all 
those who have decided upon or who are 
considering Denver as a permanent place 
of abode. The purpose of the commit- 
tee is to aid all such in getting ac- 
quainted and in feeling at home. 

“The committee has decided to seek the 
aid and codperation of every bank, trust 
company, hotel, church and civic organi- 
zation to get in touch with all newcomers 
to Denver. Your coéperation is desired 
and requested. Information cards are 
being prepared with a view to having 
each newcomer, or someone for him, fur- 
nish to this committee his name, former 
residence, present address, church affilia- 


tions, children of school age, line of 
business, and specific information de- 
sired. A supply of these cards will be 


furnished you in due course if desired. 

“It is the intention of the committee 
to put all newcomers in touch with such 
business, church and educational circles 
as he may desire, and to afford every 
possible facility for newcomers to get 
acquainted and feel at home. The com- 
mittee has determined that its function 
is to welcome and assist and not to 
solicit; but when the wishes of a new 
arrival have been learned, it is our pur- 
pose to put him in immediate touch with 
connections desired by him. The whole 
idea and thought in the creation and or- 
ganization of the committee is one of 
cordial greeting and friendly welcome, as 
if the individual came armed with a let- 
ter of introduction from a mutual friend.” 

Denver, Colo. Gro. BE. BURLINGAME. 


Getting the Men and Boys 


IP: is not a common sight to see the 
leading professional, political and bus- 
iness men of the entire city actively en- 
gaged in bringing the men and boys of 
their own community to Sunday school. 
Such a sight could have been witnessed 
any Sunday in Sullivan, Ind., this fall 
since Oct. 17. Sullivan is just an aver- 
age city of 6000 population. There are 
four good churches and several small 
ones. It was discovered that for the 
month of September the combined aver- 
age attendance of men and boys over 
twelve years of age in the four schools 
was only 112. The total membership of 
the four churches was around 2000. 

Rev. A. A. Cohn, the pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church, made up his mind that some- 
thing had to be done, and that unless 
the four churches would codperate in 
the movement the city could not be 
stirred up as it so badly needed to be 
stirred. A meeting of the pastors, the 
superintendents and all teachers of men’s 
and boys’ classes was called. It was 
decided to organize their forces and put 
on a campaign in all four of the schools 
to bring the men and boys to Sunday 
school. The plans were well worked out, 
and the drive began Oct. 17 and was to 
run for ten weeks. The school that won 
was to be banqueted by the other schools. 

The campaign committee made its 
plans so as to avoid proselyting or steal- 
ing each other’s men. This committee, 
which was made up of one man from 
each church, met every Monday morning 
to go over the list of names, and all 
names were struck off if recorded in the 
wrong school. 

Each school soon began to grow, and as 
the contest drew to a close the excite- 
ment in the city became intense. Prac- 
tically every man and boy over twelve 
years of age in the city who could travel 
at all was at Sunday school the last few 
Sundays. The Methodist school grew 
from an attendance of forty-one men to 
525; the Presbyterian, from twenty- 
seven to 197, and the Baptist, from 
twenty-three to 312. For reasons beyond 
its control, the Christian Church did not 
take a very active part in the campaign. 

Everyone speaks of the campaign as 
the greatest revival in the history of the 
city. The Baptist pastor has been the 
moving spirit in it all. His big men’s 
class has secured the best man in town 
as its permanent teacher. A director of 
boys’ work has been appointed and a 
committee selected to make plans for 
a new building. Such a plan as this 
could be tried in most any city or town. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 1666) 

Robert W. Shaw, pastor of the South 
Church, Milwaukee, recently won two 
prizes in essay contests conducted by 
the American Constitutional League of 
Wisconsin. In the contest, open to any 
one in Wisconsin, he got second place, 
prize $150. The subject was, “The Eco- 
nomic System Founded on Individualism 
and Private Capital Is Superior to So- 
cialism.” In the contest open to minis- 
ters and teachers of Milwaukee on the 
subject, “The Principles of Government 
Embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States Are the Best Ever Formu- 
lated and Practiced,” he secured third 
place, prize $75. 


Dr. Charles C. Earle, pastor Bethany 
Church, Wilmington, Del,, gave the hand 
of fellowship to ten members at the 
January communion. Eight were con- 
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verted at the morning service and others. 
baptized in the evening. Baptism occurs 
every Sunday and probably will for some 
time. The church receipts have more 
than doubled; the attendance at com- 
munion was the largest in years. 
Earle’s preaching attracts scores of boy 
and girls who give close attention. 
unusual number of men are now regular 
attendants who have not been interested | 
in church for years. The Christmas can- 
tata drew a capacity house and its repeti- 

tion caused an overflow. 


The result of the work of Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hermiston, with the chapel on | 
“Grace,” in Hughson, Cal., was a gracious | 
revival. Action also was taken looking | 
towards a parsonage. Almost the entire _ 
amount needed has been subscribed, the 
foundations for an attractive bungalow 
are laid, and the building will be erected 
in time to greet the pastor whom the 
church is soon to call. 


Short Talks on Invest- 


ments 
By Let B. Dory 


Municipals—General or Special | 
Assessment 


H. S.t The 7 per cent municipal 
e bonds you mention are both spe- 
cial assessment issues: that is, they are | 
not secured by general taxes on all the | 
property in the community, but are a lien 
merely on the property in front of which 
the street improvements have been made, 
As such, they always rank lower than a 
bond secured by general taxation, and | 
from this standpoint practically any of 
the school district or road bonds you sug: 
gest are preferable. a | 
From the large investor’s point of | 
view, municipal bonds have the impor- 
tant advantage of being entirely exempt 
from all income taxes. Unless one’s in- | 
come is subject to a heavy surtax, it is 
more advisable to buy some of the Lib- | 
erty issues at present low prices than 
to invest in distant municipals which 
are less marketable. 


Investing $2000 


M. F., Iowa: As a_ rule, bonds 
such as those on Chicago business 
or residential real estate do not com- 
mand a wide market, and if you needed | 
to realize on them it would probably be 
difficult. Montgomery Ward and Com- 
Pany preferred stock is more marketable 
and stands well. However, there is us- 
ually greater risk of principal in stocks, 
and at the present time you should be 
able to get an equal interest return with 
less hazard. Harvey Crude Oil stock is 
speculative. . 
Have you considered an Iowa farm 
loan as an investment? Under present 
conditions you ought to be able to secure 
a good loan at about 6% or 7 per cent, 
and it is very likely that one of your local 
bankers may be able to place one for you. 
If this cannot be done, do not overlook 
the Third Liberty Bonds. At the present 
price they net over 6 per cent, and you | 
could buy about $2300 face value. By u 
ing your coupons every six months to buy 
an additional $50 bond, you will have a 
cumulated about $3000 by 1928, when 
they mature, Moreover, they are not sub — 
ject to local taxation. 


The Limitation of Armaments 


HOSE who have the idea that an army officer 
jy is and must be a proponent of war will do well 
ponder the words of Gen. Pershing spoken at a 
plic dinner in New York on Dee. 29: 

| The world does not seem to learn from experience. 
would appear that the lessons of the last six years 
suld be enough to convince everybody of the danger 
nations striding up and down the earth armed to 
's teeth. But no one nation can reduce armaments 
less all do. Isn’t it, then, time for an awakening 
iong enlightened peoples to the end that the leading 
wers may reach some rational agreement which 
wuld not only relieve the world of this terrible finan- 
load but which in itself would be a long step to- 
4rd the prevention of war? 

’ Later on in his address Gen. Pershing called at- 
ation to the estimates recently presented to con- 
vess for naval and military appropriations for the 
ixt fiscal year, amounting to $5,000,000 for 
ery working day in the year. When we consider 
‘r present indebtedness, the heavy burden of tax- 
ion being carried by the citizens of the United 
ates, realize, as Gen. Pershing puts it, that ‘‘we 
yt no territory and we have no designs on other 
ople,’’? such a vast outlay of money for the army 
id navy is not easily justified. 

That justification, so far as it is attempted, is 
sed upon the action of other powers and the im- 
ssibility of extemporizing an efficient army and 
wy. Our experience in the late war shows that it 
kes time to gather, train and equip an efficient 
my. So long as human nature is what it 18, war 
always possible. At the present time Japan 1s 
iying down the largest battleships ever built and 
veatly increasing the strength of her standing 
‘my. While the United States has no intention of 
faking war upon Japan, many of our best informed 
“the f believe that Japan will attack this country 


, 


the first favorable opportunity. 

| Must we go on increasing our expenditures, com- 
hing with other great powers in the size and effi- 
(ancy of the fighting machine maintained? If so, 
filization is doomed. A better way must be found, 
id the suggested limitation of armaments by Eng- 
Ind, Japan and the United States is full of prom- 
2, If other nations wish to become parties to 
ch an agreement, well and good; but these three 
itions have the greatest navies, and their assent to 
ch a compact would not only lift a great burden 
‘taxation from these nations, but would power- 
lly influence other peoples. 

_Inasmuch as Senator Borah is a champion of 
is proposed limitation, some good people are 
ady to oppose it as an attempt to sidetrack the 
ague of nations. We are not greatly enamored of 
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Senator Borah, and do not pretend to know all the 
yeasons which prompt him to take this position. 
Neither are we greatly concerned as to his motives. 
Is what he proposes reasonable and feasible? Re- 
ports from these countries indicate that England 
and Japan will give favorable consideration to any 
plan for the limitation of armaments. If we are 
not mistaken, the people of the United States would 
be overwhelmingly in favor of such a compact. May 
it become a reality, and that soon. 


The Country Church 


Pa\eaneee the suggestive articles appearing in this 
issue of Tur Baptist is one on ‘‘Rural 
Churches and the Associations’’ by the director of 
rural church work for Michigan. The writer makes 
some valuable suggestions which, if they were to be 
carried into effect, would greatly strengthen our 
rural work. He tells of a church which was encour- 
aged by his visit to ‘‘call a man who will put on a 
real program for that community.’’ Unless we are 
altogether mistaken, that sentence suggests the pol- 
icy which promises most for the future of our coun- 
try churches. If we are to do more than mark time 
in the rural church, there must be a competent 
leader with a program that includes ministry to the 
varied needs of the community. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the man must work the program. 
To turn from the general to the concrete, take 
a certain Baptist church in one of the Mississippi 
Valley states. It is the only English-speaking 
church in a village of about 300 inhabitants. Prob- 
ably from 150 to 200 summer visitors spend July 
and August in the village or close by. The village 
is surrounded by fertile farms. Many of the farm- 
ers as well as a large percentage of the villagers 
are of Scandinavian descent, and two Lutheran 
churehes minister to this constituency. However, 
the American population is not inconsiderable, and 
the second generation of Scandinavians prefer Eng- 
jish services. The Baptist church has been aided 
by the state convention for at least twenty years. 
It has preaching Sunday morning and evening— 
when it has a pastor, a Sunday school, a mid-week 
service and a live woman’s society. The average 
pastorate there is very short. To our certain knowl- 
edge, in five years it had five different pastors. 
This was not because the church is hard to please, 
but because these men were peripatetics and not 
stayers. They never settled; they simply ‘‘lit.”’ 
What that church needs is a pastor with a com- 
munity program: one who has the brains and the 
grace to put that program through. Thus far the 
men who have served the church have usually con- 
tented themselves with the routine of pastoral 
work. They have not studied the community and 
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its needs. The church is no stronger than it was 
twenty years ago, and there is no prospect that it 
will take on permanent strength by the employment 
of customary methods. If the state convention and 
the Home Mission Society would furnish this 
chureh with a community house and help it to find 
a man with the vision and the ability which such a 
field demands so that the real needs of the commu- 
nity, social, intellectual and religious, could be met, 
there is little question as to the result. An occa- 
sional revival meeting will not take the place of a 
well-planned and persistent campaign. 

There is nothing new in all this. The community 
Baptist church is more than a mere theory. It is 
no longer an experiment. What we need is the 
multiplication of such churches until every rural 
church is, in a real sense, a community church. 


The Call to Evangelism 


LSEWHERE in this issue we are publishing 
the call to three months’ intensive evangelism 
issued by the committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to which was committed the considera- 
tion of this important matter. 

Nothing on any of our pages is worthy of more 
careful consideration. Whatever else is unread, 
this should be studied from start to finish. For 
here is the appeal, and suggestions in sufficient 
number so that every church may have informa- 
tion enough to initiate a splendid effort if it cares to 
do so. 

No statement has been made more frequently in 
recent months than that the great need of the world, 
if it is to find a solution of its difficulties, is a knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ and of his gospel. This may 
be particularly true at the present time. But it is 
also always true, and true not only of bodies of 
people like nations, but of every individual in those 
nations. 

This call is correct in asserting, ‘‘Humanity 
needs Christ. It needs his message of forgiveness, 
spiritual power and hope. Only as men have faith 
in him, are born of the Holy Spirit into his life, and 
follow him daily, can they be saved and his kingdom 
come.’’ Life is dreary and empty and vain without 
Christ. It is filled with every possibility and joy 
when he is in it. 

The task of bringing Christ into touch with 
needy men is the primary Christian task. It does 
not belong to the pastor and the evangelist alone. 
It belongs to every man and woman who loves 
Jesus Christ. We are all called to be missionaries. 
Kvery last one of us is to be an evangelist. Weare 
hot only losing our Christian privilege, but failing 
cur Lord when we leave to public services or to 
other people the bringing of the message of salva- 
tion to our neighbors and friends. Personal evan- 
gelism and public evangelism are both needed if 
real results are to be attained. 

Other matters form parts of the church program 
for the first three months of the new year. But in 
the thought of every church this time should be a 
time for evangelism. Some churches will make 
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longer campaigns than others. But we cannot I 
heve that there is any church which will not 
make its schedule that all will lead up to an inte 
sive campaign for the winning of souls in the we 
or two just preceding Easter. - 
The church wants recruits; let it appeal f, 
them. The church believes in Jesus Christ; let 
exalt him before the world. The church in theo; 
1s bringing Jesus and his Spirit close to the liv 
of men; let it see that it is doing so in fact, a1 
touching not groups but individuals. A goal | 
200,000 additions to the churches before Easter. 
suggested. This is not too high or hard. It mea 
less than twenty apiece for each of our churche 
Some churches will receive far more; some will r 
ceive a smaller number; but the average is capab 
of attainment. 
Nothing would mean more to the spiritual li 
of our churches, to the heartening of all Christia 
people and forces and to the winning of the goa 
of the New World Movement, than the addition ¢ 
200,000 people to our churches. With prayer an 
godly living and consecrated effort, such a result j 
possible. Is there any church anywhere which wi 
not at least make an earnest effort? 


Saving Children and Creating Good Wi 


A pee most valuable thing in all the world is goo 
will. Lack of good will brings the greater par 
of national and international catastrophes so fa 
as these are controlled by men. The presence o 
good will has many times brought a solution o 
apparently insoluble difficulties. | 

Since the war the United States has been pour 
ing money and relief workers into Kurope. Th 
appeal of hungry men and women and children, 0 
people exposed to the bitter elements without suff 
cient protection, of whole cities unable to resum 
productive industry and normal life without hel 
from outside, has reached the hearts of million: 
of Americans. We have been giving our money an 
service, not in the hope of gain, but because wi 
have had compassion on suffering humanity. : 

The latest appeal is for money to keep alivi 
3,900,000 children in Europe until the next harvest 
The cost is estimated at $35,000,000. That is to say 
$10 will keep a child alive and give him a chance fol 
happiness and usefulness in the world. The cos 
seems ridiculously low, and yet we are assured that 
the estimates are correct. Any American who is 
willing to give up some little luxury can save th 
life of a child. Forego a party or a new automobile 
tire or even a week’s supply of candy and the en 
is achieved. ‘ 

America is gaining the good will of multitude 
in Kurope because of her relief activities. The wor. 
done for these children will bring a return a hun- 
dredfold in good will. One can imagine that the 
next generation will find its thought of America 
colored by our present generous effort. Wars may 
be prevented. International understanding will be 
improved. Such motives should not govern at the 
present moment, for we are concerned merely wit j 
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eventing suffering and saving life. But there is 
»harm in thinking also that every $10 we spend 
an investment looking towards international good 
jl and world peace. 5 
| 


Danger! 


T will be well if the American people give heed 
_to the warning contained in Stephen Graham’s 
The Soul of John Brown’’ regarding the danger 
st our Negro population become infected with 
mmunistic and revolutionary ideas. Indeed, indi- 
tions are not wanting that, such infection is. al- 
ady in its incipient stages. At least one of the 
jlest leaders of the Negro race in America is using 
s voice and his pen to deepen race hatred against 
aucasians. That a distinct effort is being made by 
ttain influential Negroes to array their race solid- 
against the whites seem to be indicated not only 
7 public utterances, but by a growing antagonism 
wards the whites on the part of the rank and file 
‘the Negroes. 
_ Reviewing the history of the Negro in America, 
a little justification is found for his antagonism 
wards the whites. He was enslaved and kept in 
morance. When freedom came to him and, later, 
ie franchise, he found himself deprived of that 
hich was guaranteed to him by constitutional en- 
tment. Repeatedly he has been the victim of 
ie mob. In many sections of the country his op- 
ortunities do not compare with those given the 
hites. The ministry of religious bodies like our 
wn cannot make him insensible to the injustice 
‘om which he suffers. This sense of injustice may 
isily grow into the spirit of retaliation, and that 
jirit furnishes fruitful soil for the demagogue and 
le agitator. 

One thing can be done and ought to be done, and 
lat is to treat the Negro with absolute justice. The 
ore sensible among them are not seeking for an 
itermixture of the races or even for social rela- 
ons with the whites. So far as we can see now, 
1e two races must live side by side. They cannot 
ve in peace so long as either race withholds from 
1e other any of the privileges of American citizen- 
up. 


The Other Fellow’s Job 


| meanest and hardest job in all the world 
is my job.’’ Perhaps you have heard some- 
ody say that. At least three men said it in our 
earing this last week. 

_ The first was the conductor ona railroad. After 
wenty-five years of service, he had this to say: 
It’s a mean job. There is never any bonus. A 
lan can get a pass on the railroad, but his salary is 
ot enough to allow him to use it for a vacation. 
fobody ever comes along and tells you that you 
ave done a good piece of work. Could I go back 
wenty-five years and know then what I know now, 
would never go railroading.”’ 

- The second was a man in a clerical job of a 
* sort. And this was his verdict: ‘‘I have 
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reached my limit; there is nothing beyond for me. 
[am walking about in a narrow circle, hedged in by 
the strictest limitations. There is no freedom. 
Were it not for my wife’s health I should seek an- 
other job.”’ 

The third was a man serving in a responsible 
managerial position which he is filling with signal 
ability. But he chafes under the restrictions placed 
upon him partly by the task and partly by those 
who have some measure of jurisdiction. He resents 
the interference of men who know less about the 
iask, he thinks, than he himself does. He would 
like to be in a business where he would be free from 
public criticism and where his time would be his 
own in a larger measure than at present. ‘‘It’s a 
dog’s life,’’ he says. 

Are these three men typical? Does the grass | 
always look greener in the pasture just beyond? Is 
the sky always clearer in a neighboring state? Is 
the job the other man holds always better than 
one’s own job? It would.be interesting to know 
just how far this state of mind prevails among busi- 
ness men. If it is general, the assertion that men 
never take complete satisfaction in material things 
would seem to be justified. 

Of course, there is something to be said on the 
other side. Every man knows where his own shoe 
pinches; he does not observe how the other fellow 
is limping. He sees his own treadmill but not that 
of his neighbor. His own sleepless nights are real 
to him, but somehow the other man’s insomnia does 
not seem serious. 

We are not going to draw any conclusion just 
now. It is sufficient that we all give some thought 
to this matter. It has sometimes been said that 
almost every man over forty-five years of age 
thinks that he would have done much better in some 
other calling. Somehow his material ambitions 
have not brought happiness. 

Where then shall happiness be found? 


* * * 


So interesting have been the two pages of the 
Chimney Corner since the beginning of the paper 
that the editors have realized that in finding a suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Crandall they had a real task on 
their hands. But they believe that they have solved 
their problem to the satisfaction of the readers of 
the paper. The new editor of those two pages is to 
be Miss Margaret T. Applegarth. Isn’t that great? 
We are sure that you share our joy. Miss Apple- 
warth, who is known in all our churches because of 
the value and interest of the work she has done for 
the General Board of Promotion and for the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Mission Society, will begin her new 
work about the middle of January. Her first con- 
tributions, therefore, will appear about Feb. 1. 
Watch for them. 

* * * 

The issue of Tur Baptist for Jan. 15 will be our 
World Survey Number. Baptists who are con- 
cerned to know the facts regarding the progress 
of the kingdom will wish to read and re-read this 
important number. 
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The Bible Universally Adaptable 


HEN we find this book so exactly adapted to all races of 
W mankind—to the passionate Arabian, the sluggish Green- 
lander, the philosophic Greek, the low-born Hottentot and the 
high-bred Chinese, the studious German and the polite French- 
man, the thoughtful Englishman, the enterprising American 
and the quickwitted Japanese when we find it so well meeting 
the needs of all sorts and conditions of men, we must agree with 
the learned Chinese man, that only the Creator of man could be 
the Creator of the Book. It is the one book that appeals to all 
ages alike. It is the one book that appeals to all classes alike. 
Old and young, wise and simple, learned and ignorant—all de 
light in it. 

A Canadian preacher has told us that he went into his own 
home one day and his little daughter cried out, ‘Oh, papa, nurse 
has been reading me such a beautiful story. Don’t.stop us, 
please!” He found that the nurse had been reading the story 
of Joseph from the Bible. Soon after, he went over to the home 
of Sir William Dawson, geologist and naturalist, and he found 
him poring with equal interest over the Same story. The same 
book for young and old, the rich and poor, the learned and the 
ignorant, the sorrowing and the rejoicing! This is no merely 
human book. It brings tears to eyes that have been pitiless, 
and wipe away tears from eyes that are overflowing. It arouses 
the careless, and it speaks peace to the penitent. There is no 
experience into which the human soul can come for which this 
book has not an appropriate message. Surely we are right when 
we say that only he who knows man altogether could have made 
a book that so exactly helps every man—Frank M. Goodchild. 


Pope Denounces Y. M. C. A. 


4 ee the Roman Catholic organization is opposed to the 
Y. M. C. A. has been clear to most people for some time. 
The malicious and unfounded attacks made upon the “Y” at the 
close of the war bore all the indications of being part of an 
organized propaganda. To most people previous suspicions will 
be confirmed now that the pope has issued a decree calling upon 
Roman Catholic bishops to keep a close watch on an organiza- 
tion which, according to his claim, “while professing absolute 
freedom of thought in religious matters, instills indifferentism 
and apostacy to the Catholic religion in the minds of its ad- 
herents.” In this decree the Y. M. C. A. is mentioned by name. 
Associational officials have answered the decree with dignity 
and restraint, saying that it was well proved that the “Y” is 
not a proselying organization, and that they can only express 
Sorrow for those who do not like it and its work. 


Broaddus College Expansion 


| Dus geae have been adopted for the physical education building 

at Broaddus College, West Virginia. The building will be 
erected under the direction of E. J. Wood & Son of Clarksburg. 
The actual work will begin this spring, and the building will be 
ready for the fall semester. This syMnasium will be more than 
a place for sport. It will become a part of the very foundation 
work of the college, making sound bodies for the trained minds 
and hearts, leading to the largest possible accomplishment on 
the part of Broaddus students. 

The plans of Broaddus depend largely upon the success of 
the New World Movement campaign. Every dollar contributed 
to the New World Movement in West Virginia is a direct help to 
Broaddus and Alderson, and every dollar withheld is a handicap 
to both schools and will limit the scope of their work. 

The present session at Broaddus is one of the best ever en- 
joyed by the school. The spirit of the student body; the team 
work of faculty and students; the fine Christian atmosphere pre- 
vailing in all departments; the personnel of the students, many 
of whom are looking forward to kingdom work—in fact, the 
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whole school life characterizes the session as one of far-reachin 
significance. 

Backing Broaddus is one of the surest plans to advance th 
whole denominational activity, for Christian leadership is yita 
to the work of the kingdom as we have it in our great Ney 
World Movement evangelism, 


The Unsustained Work 


M®: AND MRS§,. A. L. BAIN were forced to leave their statioi 
at Mukimuiska on the Congo in November. They com 
from the land where human nature is at its lowest ebb. ‘ 
Into the bestial life of the Asalongo tribe the Christiay 
church has made intermittent attempts to bring the light of life 
That there has not been greater progress is due to the silen 
years when no voice was raised and when Christian nurtur, 
ceased. There is progress however; there is keener interest it 
church affairs, collections have increased, the preachers are do 
ing faithful work. | 
A moral sentiment is being created, and cruelty is les; 
common. The issue is closely drawn—animalism versus Chris 
tianity. The need is a sustained presentation of Christ, th 
Saviour of men. % 


Christian Daily Appears 


Barve first number of the American Daily Standard, the Chris 
tian daily published in Chicago, appeared Dec. 22 in the 
form of a Christmas edition. Regular publication of the Pa 
nal began Dec. 27. It is being issued every evening except Sun 
day. The management announces that there will be no Sunday 
work at the publication plant. In addition to the United Pres: 
news service, the first number contained articles from staff cor 
respondents in Hawaii, Canada, Belgium, China, Germany, Eng 
land, France, Holland and Egypt. Among other features are ¢ 
home department, children’s column, sports page, church page 
agricultural column, financial, business and market news. Var 
ious editions will be issued for Chicago territory, and other edi: 
tions will be issued for outlying territory and the country at 
large. 


Congregational Annuity Fund 


The following announcement, take 
from the Congregationalist, will therefore have interest among 
our churches and ministers: 


their part. The plan calls upon each church to share equally 
with its minister in the annual dues. 
paratively small item. For the church paying a salary of $2500, 
and after that approxi- 


secretaries and missionaries, doing for them what the chureh 
The Congregational Home M 

sionary Society has voted to codperate with the home mission- 
ary churches in making all their pastors members of the an- 
nuity fund and proposes that membership in the fund be m 
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ndition of a man’s commission since it is bound to promote 
ectiveness. The American Board is earnestly considering 
Jan to put all its missionaries into the annuity fund. 
- “Our churches are not likely to take a lower standard than 
at of our great missionary organization. Every board of 
astee should take immediate steps to put the item in the an- 
‘al budget for 1921 providing for one-half the pastor’s dues for 
at year. It is a privilege to have a part in this movement 
jich is bound to promote powerfully the standards of the min- 
sry, the recruiting of its ranks and the efficiency of its serv- 
Ew 
: Getting Religion to the People 
NE of our exchanges contains an interesting account of an 
J wnusual campaign in which Anglican and Free Church- 
en have worked together in England. It says: 
“A united Christian campaign under the challenge, ‘Christ 
Chaos?’ has been carried on in Leeds, one of the great Eng- 
th industrial centers, beginning in October and concluding this 
onth. The whole city was systematically mapped out, and 
ores of business houses, mills, and factories were visited, us- 
ly at the noon hour, by an Anglican and a Free Churchman 
gether, the one acting as chairman and the other as speaker. 
ymetimes the speaker mounted a motor truck in the yard and 
idressed the ‘hands;’ in other cases the meeting was held in 
business office, with clerks and stenographers sitting and 
anding in every available space. Or the speaker went to a 
mteen, crowded with three hundred men smoking and talking. 
he message was, of course, brief and vital. The question was 
ainly put: Is there any power other than the spirit of Christ 
at can provide the dynamic for international industrial, and 
dividual reformation? In every case the Anglican and Free 
aurchman went together, and this visible sign of unity was 
_ itself an object lesson of codperation which impressed the 
inds of the people more than many Lambeth Conferences. In 
iis way the church people of Leeds reached a class of people 
ho rarely go to the churches and brought them a straightfor- 
ard message about things that really matter.” 
Now that Northern Baptists are emphasizing for twelve 
eeks or more the great work of evangelism, this example of 
)Operation contains suggestions of interest. 


| British Baptists Successful 


HE Baptists of Great Britain are rejoicing in the success of 
i their effort to raise the sum of 250,000 pounds sterling, with 
ie prospect of securing a larger sum than this. Personal con- 
»eration on the part of a number of men and wise organization 
ere the moving factors in this accomplishment. Of the sum 
aised 100,000 pounds is to be used to provide a fund for in- 
reasing the minimum of ministerial stipends to 160 pounds, 
ith an allowance of ten pounds for each child, and with 250 
ounds as the ultimate goal. Even this minimum will mean lit- 
e but privation and struggle for many ministers, but it repre 
snts a distinct advance. The sum of 150,000 pounds will be set 
side for foreign missions. Like other missionary organiza- 
‘ons, the Baptist Missionary Society has been given the great- 
3t difficulty by the advancing costs, which the sum raised will 
artially relieve. It is interesting to note that a spiritual re- 
ival has accompanied this money raising and that there is 
wringing up everywhere an ambition to bring at least 24,000 
ew members into the churches before the close of 1921, thus 
jaking up for the losses of the last twelve years. “Why not 
50,000 new members,” our British brethren are asking, “as well 
8 250,000 pounds?” 


! Survey at the University. of Chicago 


1) ELIGIOUS conditions in our schools and colleges are of 
concern to all Christian people, and the report of a recent 
ttempt to discover the religious and philanthropic activities 
f the undergraduate students of the University of Chicago 
fakes interesting reading. The questionnaire method was used, 
ad out of 2,800 students, 2,065 returned detailed answers. 

_ This survey shows that in an average group of 100 students 
here were eighty-eight members of a religious body; ninety- 
wo who attended a formal religious service at least once a 
fQonth (exclusive of chapel); forty-five who attended a formal 
ligious service at least once a week (exclusive of chapel); 
ighty-nine who attended chapel at least once a week; seventeen 
ho attended a class for religious education at least once a 
10 nth; eighteen who attended a young people’s society at least 
ce a month: thirteen who engaged in special religious work 
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of some kind (Sunday-school teacher, superintendent, etc.) ; 
seven who had definitely decided to devote their lives to some 
form of religious or social service work. 

One-eighth of the entire student body was engaged in some 
definite form of responsible religious work. Under the head of 
Sunday-school teachers were listed ninety-one men and fifty- 
three women. Acting as superintendents or assistant superin- 
tendents were twenty-five men and four women. As presidents 
of young people’s societies, sixteen men and eight women were 
serving. Various other forms of service were represented, such 
as secretary of a Chinese mission church, choir directors and 
soloists, church trustees and treasurers, editors of church 
papers, assistants at missions and with the Salvation Army, and 
directors of shop meetings. The women were heavily repre- 
sented in aid, missionary societies and auxiliaries, as pianists 
and organists, and as leaders in Jewish welfare agencies. Six 
of the undergraduates were doing actual pastoral work. 


European Relief Money? 


HE question is being asked: “What shall we do with money 

for European relief which was raised to be spent under 
the direction of the Baptist Foreign Mission Society?” Send it 
promptly to your state director of promofion and say it is for 
the relief fund. Do it now. If you were hungry you would not 
want your grocer! You would telephone a hurry call! Hurry 
up yourself! 


As They Do It in Rhode Island 


N Nov. 20 Rhode Island led all of the states in percentage 

of payments to the New World Movement. These notes 
from State Director Livingstone’s office give promise of victory: 

“A church which had not reached its quota by several thou- 
sand dollars during the campaign has paid to date 104 per cent 
of its total quota. This is a church which underpledged and has 
overpaid. 

“Many of our churches report an increase in the current ex- 
pense account on account of the New World Movement cam- 
paign last spring. 

“A young man who had made his pledge through his church 
finds his income increasing. Came to the office the other day 
asking where he might designate an additional amount. This 
is the result of the tithing principle and system. 

“Another young business man paid up his pledge for the en- 
tire year and reports that his estate will pay the remainder 
should be be taken away before May 1, 1924. This is doing busi- 
ness with God on a business basis.” 

2 bd s 


Among the most valuable of the religious papers which 
come to us is the Congregationalist, published by the Congre- 
gationalist Publishing Society. The Advance of Chicago was 
merged in the Congregationalist some years ago, so that the 
latter has the field to itself. And yet this able paper has found 
it impossible, under the unusual publishing conditions, to get 
along without assistance and is to be supported until the next 
meeting of the National Council by a subsidy from the Educa- 
tion Society. Both the fact of the subsidy and the placing of the 
paper among the educational forces of the denomination are 01 
interest. 

s s s 

Few more fascinating gatherings can be found in Chicago 
during the holiday season than the annual Christmas dinner 
given in honor of students from other lands by the students’ 
department of the Chicago Y. M. C. A. This dinner was held 
this year on Dec. 28 and was attended by 321 persons. Twenty- 
one different nationalities were represented, including some 115 
students from the Philippines and about sixty-five from China. 
One could not be long among these bright young people with- 
out realizing how easy of solution international problems would 
be could there be such a spirit of goodwill as was here in evi- 
dence, 

s * s 
In one of our exchanges we notice the following jingle, 
copied from the parish magazine of a church in Ireland: 
“He dropped a penny in the plate, 
Then meekly raised his eyes, 
Glad the week’s rent was duly paid 
For mansions in the skies.” 
There is no suggestion, of course, that this attitude is found 
anywhere except in the Emerald Isle. 
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Three Months of Intensive Evangelism 
In the Churches of the Northern Baptist 


Convention 
January 1, 1921, to Easter, March 72H (ooh U8 Pe | : 


O the Pastors and Churches of the Convention: 
Humanity needs Christ—never more than now. It needs his message of 
forgiveness, spiritual power and hope. Only as men have faith in him, are born of 
the Holy Spirit into his life, and follow him daily, can they be saved and his kingdom 
come. Love for Christ and love for humanity. call us to sensible spiritual and effective 
evangelism. It is our privilege and duty to help people personally to this faith and life 
in Christ. Remember also, please, that the very kingdom of God depends upon it. 


Shall we not, therefore, in all of our churches devote much of the next three months 
to this intensive, public, educational and personal evangelistic effort? We ought to have 
200,000 additions to our churches by Easter. We may have many different viewpoints in 
religion, yet we are certainly agreed that all men need Christ as Saviour and Master, and 


that the only hope of the world is in him. The following suggestions will be helpful to 
secure the desired results: 


Organize the Church and Sunday School 


Into prayer groups; 

“Each one win one” groups; 

Sunday evening personal workers’ groups; 

“Men for men” groups; 

Preparatory classes for boys and girls (two months). 
Use Lowell Plan, or any good plan. 

Adjust local church plan to state convention plan. 


Pulpit Ministry and Education 


Teach clearly essentials of personal religion. 

Stress religion of spirit and life. 

Make much of Jesus’ appeal to reason and conscience. 
Call for masculine line-up with Christ and his church. 
Intelligently link the genuinely good man with Christ. 
Make strong appeal to individuals to have a vital part in kingdom enterprise. 
Pastor teach personal workers’ class. . 


If three months of evangelism is impracticable, emphasize it just before Easter 
at least. 


Church Members and Workers 


Rejoice in soul because of Christian faith and service. 

Declare again for Christ, his church and his kingdom. 

Cooperate heartily with pastor in this effort. 

Study the principles and methods of religious approach. 

Create a spiritual atmosphere in church and community. 

Know the essentials of true religion. 

Keenly diagnose the spirit of a man who is not 
that his face is toward Christ when it: ise 


Books Suggested 


“Introducing Men to Christ”—Weatherford. 

“How To Teach Religion”—Betts. 

New evangelistic pamphlets—A. B. P. S.; 2 cents each. 
“Pastoral and Personal Evangelism”—C, L. Goodell. 
“Personal Evangelism”—Sherwood Eddy. 

“The Still Hour’—Austin Phelps. 

“The Meaning of Prayer”—Fosdick. 

“The Passion for Souls”—Jowett. 


a church member, and recognize 


[Signed:] J. W. BroucHer 


A. C. ARCHIBALD C. H. Rust 
F. E. Taytor Abn fe 


. 
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Vituers, Chairman H. F. Stinwewy 
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OW do the workmen in the lumber 

camps actually feel towards their 
work, their employers and life generally? 
Are they infected with radicalism? Is 
there any kind of religious work which 
can be effectively carried on among them? 
In the second part of his interesting arti- 
cle Mr. Phelps considers such questions as 
these mm answer to direct inquiries made 
of him, and gives conclusions which will in 
many respects be surprising and allum- 
inating to most people. The real gist of 
his experience is summed up in this arti- 


By DRYDEN LINSLEY PHELPS 


cle. Give tt a careful reading. 

OW let.me answer some of the questions, perhaps more 
NI specifically: 1. “Was the experience worth while from 
| your own point of view?” Decidedly. I consider it one 
the most valuable summers I have ever spent. There I was, 
aight from academic life, wondering whether I had an “under- 
ndable theology” which “‘the man on the street” would accept. 
yas face up with the sins of men: foul language coming from 
tlean imaginations stained by obscene literature, theaters and 


ideville, brothels, smutty stories and the like. I learned 
t most of such men live on the “physical level.’”’ The damn- 
(power of sin writes its language on their faces. Periodically 


y “go down the hill” to run the gamut of brothels and 
nbling houses, then come back to the woods to sweat for 
ther month or two. One man lost at one hand of poker a 
usand dollars that he had saved to go back to see his old 
ther in Pennsylvania. I learned what terrible temptations 
ie to these men—terrible because they have not wherewith 
resist them; they have no articulated reason for resisting. 
2 man whose cabin walls were covered with pictures of nude 
ls and women had no articulated reason why they should 
_be there. Yet his mind feeds off of that sort of in- 
ency. 

‘he experience was worth while because I learned what men 
0 work with their hands are up against in physical and 
ral temptation; because I learned something of the depravity 
{ chivalry of human nature; because I learned that in our 
o land are stretches of paganism. 
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Religion for Rough Men—Part Il 


LOADING LOGS ON FLAT CARS 


2. “Did you get a new viewpoint and outlook on the prob- 
lems of the working man?” Yes and no. I had some previous 
convictions deepened, others revealed as untrue, and still other 
facts disclosed the existence of which I had not suspected. I 
believe that the “capitalist” is not any more to blame than the 
working man for our industrial trouble. The conception of 
honest work and full working-hours-not-shirked is one foreign 
to most of the men. When I started to clean and repair my 
machine so that I should not hold up the logs, an oldtimer 
said, “For ’s sake, take it easy 1” If anything 
breaks or is in danger of breaking, the remark is, “Well, it 
ain’t my saw; it belongs to the company.” When I remon- 
strated with a lad working with me for wasting the oil, he 
replied, “What do I care? The company pays for it.” This is 
typical of their attitude. (It was the universal attitude in 
the army towards government material and time.) As long 
as this dry rot remains in the ranks of labor, we shall have 
industrial trouble. And so far as my experience goes, I am 
bound to say that it is on the increase. As one old lumber- 
jack remarked, “‘We don’t break our backs no more for nobody.” 
And he gets close to $6 a day net (for work that wouldn’t hurt 
a schoolboy) and board, of which the following is an example. 
Our board cost us $1 a day, and it cost the company $1.68 a 
day per man. 


BREAKFAST: Hot cereal and cream (Carnation milk undi- 
luted); white bread; raisin cake; fried potatoes; ham; soft- 
boiled eggs (as many as one could eat); pancakes; coffee. 

DINNER: Halibut and creamed pea gravy; mutton, 
Spanish (tomatoes); boiled potatoes; corn on the cob; 


_ THE AUTHOR AT HIS 
| TO BREATHE SMOKE, OIL, DIRT, STEAM AND SAWDUST 


“STEAM'’—WHERE YOU LEARN 


string beans; lettuce salad, mayonnaise; peach pie; 
pudding and cream; tea; coffee; milk (canned). 

SUPPER: Mutton creole; steak and gravy; fried 
potatoes; cabbage; beans; cold tomatoes; pickles; jelly; 
preserved peaches; cake (each man could eat from four 
to ten pieces); tea; coffee. 


Let me give the menu for another day’s supper (Sun- 
day, Aug. 1, 1920): 


Lettuce salad and dressing; mutton vegetable stew; 
steak; potatoes; beans; fresh tomatoes; pickled beets; 
cornbread; raisin bread; creamery butter (always); 
preserved peaches and pears; tea; coffee; milk. 


And then some of those backwood epicures “kicked” 
at the diet! I am not accurate: not “some,” but most. 
And how about the conservation of food in the kitchen? 
Day after day I have seen literally barrels of fresh 
lettuce, tomatoes, meat, potatoes and every sort of food 
thrown away. For the company did not dare to serve 
any “left-overs,’ even in a converted form, at the next 
meal, for fear the men might become dissatisfied and 
go to some other camp. 
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In short, I was keenly disappointed in the attitude of the 
American and foreign workingman in relation to his work. 
He is very alert in any matter of pay or board or treatment 
coming to him, but he does not work the Golden Rule the other 
way. And where I was situated the company treated the men 
very well. (I realize that this is not always true.) Shower 
baths were provided, with hot baths twice a week. No more 
than four men were allowed to a cabin (state law). Each 
man had a steel spring bed and a mattress; there was a stove 
in each cabin, with free wood; and free oil was supplied for 
all lamps. A commissary was in each of the two camps. Mail 
was delivered once a day. But no social or intellectual life of 
any kind was provided by the company. The company main- 
tains a free hospital, which, however, draws $1 a month from 
each man’s pay; but the sick or disabled man is treated free, 
with a percentage of pay. What, then, is the trouble? Briefly, 
I should say: 


The Gulf Between Employer and Employed 


(1) The laboring man thinks his and his employer’s in- 
terests are separate, different, contrary. This belief, fallacious 
as it is, underlies much of that “dry rot” mentioned above. 

(2) The employers have made a monumental mistake in 
considering and treating the laborer as part of a machine—to 
be properly fed and housed, but nothing more. What is the 
cause of dullness, discontent, shiftlessness? The lack of a de- 
mand upon the worker’s personal creative originality in his 
work. His interest is not really challenged. To prove this, I 
watched myself. At first I was all enthusiasm to clean and 
repair my engine, to keep it in perfect working order, to con- 
trive better and more rapid means of making it work, etc. 
But what happened? A process of deadening of such interest. 
Bosses and employers gave little notice to work well done, or, 
rather, never commented upon it, etc. So I became a mechan- 
ical, well-fed, well-housed cog like the rest of them, or, rather, 
I might have become so had I not fought against it. But 
they have no conscious reason for fighting against becoming 
dull and half-efficient at their work. What, then, do we need? 
The preaching of an honest day’s work for pay to which the 
laborer has agreed—this on the laborer’s~part. On the side 
of the employer, the work must be so arranged that there 
will be room for personal creative originality on the part of 
every worker. 


3. “Were you able to be helpful in the camps?” Yes, I 
believe so. I put three of the brightest fellows on their way 
to a university. I talked with men about Christ and religion 
as well as maintained the purity of marriage, etc., etc. I 
wrote to the state librarian for a reading room in the camps 
(but company red tape held this up). I did my work as faith- 
fully and honestly as possible, to set an example of the only 
way to start solving the industrial situation: each man to 
begin by doing his particular job as well as possible. 


Putting the Message Across 


4. “Did you actually get a religious message across?” In 
personal conversations. I did not attempt religious services 
for the following reasons: 


(1) After I had won the friendship and respect of the 
men, not sufficient time was left to be sure of making the 
services permanent or rightly organized. All who know lum- 
bermen know that the “city man” has to “make good” before 
they have any respect for him or will listen to a word he has 
to say. And this takes time. 

(2) The large foreign percentage made services ques- 
tionable as to success in attendance or support. 

(3) I knew that I could deeply touch men in personal 
conversation, meeting their individual needs infinitely better 
than in a service. If I, being a new (“city”) and young man, 
attempted to hold religious services among these “old-timers,” 
their success, to say the least (in so short a time), was proble- 
matical; and publie failure would cancel any religious eon- 
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tact I might thereafter seek with individual men. I did y 
therefore, wish to imperil the greater opportunity by any les 
venture. 4 

5. “How was this accomplished?” (1) By winning» 
respect of the men by sticking to my job, doing it well ¢ 
not airing my opinions too much. (2) By methodically y 
ning the frienship of men whom I wished to touch. I U 
various means to do this: with the young fellows, by box 
and wrestling, which I learned at college and in the arn 
with the older men, by drawing them out to tell me stor 
and accounts of themselves. (3) By finding the weak pl; 
in their lives, and endeavoring to meet that need in terms 
Jesus Christ and the kind of man-understanding religion wh 
he lived. All this might be included under “personal ey, 
gelism.” : 

6. “What were the results?” I do not know save in ¢ 
or two instances. One lad, whose father and mother } 
Separated, the latter having disappeared, had been wander} 
for years. I got in touch with his aunt and found him a BC 
home, receiving letters of heartfelt gratitude from her. Wi 
the results of the talks I had with the men were only G 
and the years can tell. If I did not know so well the fie 
temptations with which these men are assailed, I might m 
optimistically and confidently tabulate results. 


A Suggested Program 


7. “What vrogram of definite religious service would y 
suggest that the churches undertake in order to reach ti 
group?” That is the big point. First of all, we have got 
approach these men on the level of their own understandi 
and needs. It was the same problem in the army. And t 
answer is, Hut work. (I speak for my own camp: West Si 
Lumber Company, Camp 27, Tuolumne, Cal.) That is, wi 
the approval of the camps superintendent and bosses, send 
good, man-understanding fellow, who knows rough men a 
loves them, to work part time, perhaps, and have a hut for 
men open in their leisure. In this hut (which must not 
pete with the camp commissary in articles sold, unless w 
its permission) will be tables with pen, ink and paper { 
writing; game tables (to compete with and knock out t 
poker games at pay day and thereafter); and _bi-weel 
“movies”: entertaining, educational and religious films aT, 
with a little moving-picture machine which can be sent fri 
camp to camp. On Sundays the benches and folding org 
and “service song books” will provide means for a religi 
service. ‘Evening services can be tactfully introduced, as t 
men are sitting around, in the way that the “Jackass Preache 
Mr. Furneau, does it. He travels around on his two “Ja 
asses” and spends a day or two at each camp. (He is suppor 
by the Presbyterian synod.) He gathers the men around hi 
and reads and acts out some of Robert W. Service’s poel 
which have a moral in them, like “The Man from El Dorad 
etc. Thus he leads up to his religious message. The only we 
ness of Furneau’s method is that he can get to a camp 
once or twice a summer. Each camp, or closely connec 
camps, should have its own man, with whom the lumberjac 
are acquainted. ” 


But there is a more important work for our denominatio 
to do than sending men to work in these lumber camps. Wh 
is it? To revivify the now failing’ rural and _ small-toy 
churches from which the boys are recruited to become tho 
very hardened “old-timers” of the lumber camps. Let us 0 
now waste money and time trying to convert a lot of | 
hardened lumberjacks. Let us save the next generation | 
making rural and small-town Sunday schools the finest, I 
fascinating, most stimulating place for a developing boy 
go! There is where we shall save him—not in the mi 


camps,. Let us not expensively apply a remedy after | 

disease of a foul mind and a polluted body has begun. 

make that disease impossible by capturing the boy’s all 
(Continued on page 1696) 
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LESSED Lord, on thee we call; 
Hear us while we pray. 
Thou hast power over all, 
None can say thee nay; 
Forces both of land and seas 
Are at thy command; 
Nations, men and destinies 
Lie within thy hand. 
Lord, we ask that wars shall cease; 
Heavenly Father, give us peace. 


War's red banner floats afar, 
Leading ruthless bands; 

Gleaming torches mark and mar 
Many stricken lands; 

Deep despair and want and woes 
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A Prayer 


By MRs. R. A. WINDES 


Follow in the train, 

Where the grinding feet of foes 
Trample down the slain. 

O, we pray thee, Prince of Peace, 

Grant that soon such things shall cease. 


Orphans’ cry and widows’ moan, 
Lord of life and light, 

Beat against thy shining throne 
Through the weary night. 

Smite the hand that draws the sword, 
Set the nations free. 

Thine, O Lord, the final word; 
Hope we now in thee. 

Grant that wars forever cease; 

Blessed Father, give us peace. 


A Catholic Bible and What It Did 


A padre, in selling an old Bible to an Indian woman who cannot read, unwittingly 


sows the seed of truth, which takes root, springs up and soon begins to bear fruit 


By A. B. RUDD 


Mexico, there lives a wide-awake Indian woman with 

whom I had the privilege of talking the other day. Dofia 
‘Francisca Duarte—for that is her name—has had an interest- 
ling history. She was an ardent Catholic, taking a leading 
ipart in’ all of the organizations of her church and always 
‘ready to spend her last cent to purchase the religious objects 
isold by the padre, who held her in the highest esteem. A few 
iyears ago this excellent padre said to her one day that he had 
‘for sale the very best thing he had ever offered her—a copy 
lof the Bible, the real Word of God, that would tell her the 
‘things she needed to know. He explained to her that, as it 
‘was so very valuable, she must not expect to get it for a mere 
‘trifle. Soon the treasure was produced—an old, musty, worm- 
‘eaten edition of Scio’s Version of the Bible, in three or four 
‘volumes—and the price fixed at 200 pesos (about $100). De- 
spite the fact that she could not read and hadn’t that much 
‘money, Dofia Francisca, nothing daunted, sold a little piece of 
‘land, paid the money, and with a glad heart took the new 
\treasure to her home; while doubtless the padre chuckled over 
his good fortune as he counted over the 200 pesos which had 
\taken the place of the musty volumes. 


I: Chila, a little Catholic town in the state of Puebla, 


‘The Light Begins To Dawn 


But it was not long before the padre noted that Dofia 
‘Francisca seemed far less enthusiastic as a worker in the or- 
ganizations of the church. What could be the trouble? Later 
‘on he missed her from time to time from mass. “Something 
‘must be wrong. I’ll go and see her.” He found to his dismay 
\that day after day her brother had been reading to her from 
‘the old book which he himself had sold her, and that the fact 
‘Was gradually dawning on her that the padre, in whom she 
/had had the utmost confidence, and the book he had so highly 
‘recommended in many things didn’t agree; and, worse still, 
‘he found that she was giving the preference to the teachings 
‘of the book! Poor padre! Happy woman! He knew ehe could 


not read, and so thought she would be safe from the teachings 
of the book. But now the light begins to dawn, and Dofia 
Francisca decides to follow it. 

Now another chapter opens in her history. After wading 
through Genesis and Exodus, for she began at the very be- 
ginning, with ever-increasing interest (all, of course, with the 
help of her brother, who does the reading), she passes one 
day by a home in the village where she hears singing. She 
stops to listen. Presently a stranger begins to talk to the 
little group gathered in the home, and, wonder of wonders! 
he is reading and talking about the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus—those wonderful commandments she had heard her 
brother read only a few days before. Her attention is fixed 
from the first word, and she listens to the end. 


Like Lydia of Old 


Pondering over these new things, she hurries home, and so 
intense is her emotion—she is a delicate, nervous soul—that 
she falls sick and keeps to her bed for weeks with no oppor- 
tunity to get any new light from outside on these new and 
strange things. But her mind is busy, and when, at the end 
of her illness, she looks up the friends who were talking about 
the same strange things that she found in the book she had 
bought from the padre, and she begins to tell of her new ex- 
perience, it is evident that she, Lydia-like, is one “whose heart 
the Lord opened” and who has “found Him of whom Moses and 
the prophets did write.” 

Again Lydia-like, she is the first believer of her town, for 
the stranger whose explanations she had listened to from the 
street was the Baptist pastor from the. neighboring city of 
Tehuacan, and the hearers were only a little group of friends 
whose hearts had not yet been opened to the truth. Here is a 
new-born soul in the little fanatical town of Chila. The padre 
has unwittingly sown the seed of truth, and in spite of all his 
after-efforts to the contrary, it takes root and springs up. 

With a quiet assurance and a finality in her woice and 
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manner, she meets all the padre’s attempts to dissuade her 
from following the new light that has burst forth from the 
old musty volume he sold her, and delights to tell her friends 
that the book was dirt cheap at 200 pesos! 

But the end is not yet. The old volumes are still at work, 
The very night I had my talk with Dofa Francisca, the brother 
who has been reading to her from the old books stood up ina 
most interesting service held in Tehuacan and declared him- 
self at last a believer in the blessed Master. For a long time 
he held out against the teachings of the old books. 

A young girl from Chila has also found the Saviour. After 
being cast out by her family as a condemned heretic, she en- 
tered our mission school in Puebla, where she is preparing 
herself to return later to her native town as a missionary, 
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with the hope of winning many souls for her Master. She has 
given from her humble inheritance a lot on which to erect a 
chapel in Chila, where in the future she hopes to gather the 
women and children of her town that she may tell them of the | 
wonderful Saviour she has found. | 
Christian reader, would you not like to help along the good 
work so auspiciously, though all unwittingly, begun by our 
Chila padre? Listen. Send a check for $300 to Dr. Charles L, 
White, 23 HE. Twenty-sixth St., New York City, for the build-— 
ing of this chapel, and you will be coéperating with the padre, 
with his musty volumes, with Dofia Francisca, with Rosa, the 
converted young woman—with God, in flooding this little In- | 
dian town with the gospel light! 
Mexico City, Mex. 


Rural Churzhes and Our Associations 


BY GEORGE W. LAWRENCE 


F many of our rural churches are to live, something drastic 
I must be done. Many of us love our denomination with a 

fervent love, and we dislike to see any of our churches 
cease to function; but unless someone helps these organiza- 
tions, death must follow. The help they need is not neces- 
sarily money, but encouragement, without. which faith and 
hope fail. 

I was talking with a city pastor recently concerning a 
rural church located adjacent to his field. He said that the 
church ought to disband and the members unite with his 
church, which is ten miles from the center of the rural church 
constituency. I made a survey of the field and found twenty 
churches of various denominations within a radius of eight 
miles from the church. But in all that territory containing 
4700 inhabitants there were only two resident ministers, neither 
of whom were Baptists, and they were: not attempting to 
handle the situation. The other churches had one-quarter or 
one-half time preaching or were abandoned. ‘Here was a splen- 
did opportunity for our denomination. i 


A Chance for Real Men 


I spent two Sundays with our church, and now those loyal 
Baptists expect to call a man who will put on a real program 
for that community; and should the new minister wake up 
the other two, there will be no need for competition, because 
there is room for all three. Such cases as this can be found 
in the four other states in which I have worked, and I feel 
sure that all our states run true to type. . But to find these 
cases we must be a little more sympathetic with these country 
churches. Dissolution may appear to be a solution; but such 
a solution requires no brains, nor even a heart. 

Our rural churches contain people who love Baptist prin- 
ciples and have often made great sacrifices for their churches. 
Therefore they do not receive with alacrity the suggestion 
that they disband and join a community organization, or go 
in with another denomination which may be stronger. There 
may be instances where this is advisable, but there are in- 
numerable cases where this is not the solution of the problem. 
These faithful few recall how tenaciously our forefathers stuck 
to their task of evangelizing their communities, and these 
loyal ones want to continue that good work not only to evan- 
gelize, but to Christianize their respective communities. 
Without a pastor, however, the task of building up the Baptist 
church, which may have been closed for some time, seems be- 
yond the power of the few members left. Some of our stronger 
churches must help these people. 

During the One Hundred Million Dollar Campaign, one 
of our workers went to a little open country church which 
had been paying $250 a year for pastoral support. This worker 
went away with subscriptions amounting to $1000; but he left 
in the hearts of those people some self-respect which has made 


them eager to secure a rural-minded, wideawake minister of 
their own. After looking over the field, I found 1000 people 
within a radius of four miles from our Baptist church and not 
another church of any description in that area. Here was a 


case of outside help assisting a field to realize that there was 
still a spark of life left. 

We dare not, before God, allow such churches to linger, 
gasp and die. Someone must help them to know that we as 
a denomination believe in them. No Baptist wants to see a 
Baptist church defunct, nor does he want to see it absorbed 
into a mongrel church that is not anything. But no pet solu- 
tion will solve these problems. One good suggestion is that 
our associations should take a more active interest in pastor- 
less churches and discouraged fields. There might be em- 
ployed an associational pastor—a man who loves the open 
country and believes in the country church.’ The salary could 
easily be cared for by contributions from the various churches 
in the association. This pastor’s job would be to stay on a 
field until the work should become reéstablished and the 
church feel able to support a settled minister. This associa- 
tion pastor would have to be a man big enough to believe in 
more than merely making a spasmodic, emotional revival effort. 
He would have to do some conserving work along with the re- 
vival, and give the revived a vision of their opportunities. 

Our town and ‘city pastors could help in the rural work’ by 
organizing teams of men and women to visit these smaller 
churches in the association and assist in services or conduct 
special meetings. But care must be taken so that new spiritual 
babes are not brought into the world to be left, naked and 
hungry, on the doorstep of the church to die of starvation. 
The automobile makes possible this visitation and service. 
And our Baptist faith should mean enough to push men and 
women into this helpful service. 


Every Church Member a Missionary 


Pastors, here is an opportunity to make real live Chris- 
tians—missionaries, if you please—out of some of your mem- 
bers. A church that thinks only of its own life will lose it. 
Any rural church, even with a good pastor on the field, would 
gladly welcome such a delegation. Set your young people to 
call upon these churches. It is a work which is important 
enough for your deacons and trustees to do. The broadening 
of the vision of your church demands it. Your association | 
needs such interest. Your denomination must have it. And 
the work of the kingdom depends upon you for this quickening 
of religious lifé. Think of the encouragement and other help 
you could give to these fields which feel many times as if} 
they were cut off from all denominational fellowship! A closer 
bond would be formed, and the country pastor would not meet 
so much opposition every time he attempted to introduce some 
new method of making his church more efficient. 


January 8, 1921 


Union Girls’ High School, China—that country where 

only one girl out of every 900 has the chance to go to 
school at all, and where only one out of three of this number 
can go to a Christian school. Some of your money in the New 
World Movement aids in the Christian education of these 110 
kindergarten children, eighty-three primary pupils and ninety- 
'six normal and high-school girls. Of these, 160 are boarders; 


| ‘i HUNDRED pupils are enrolled in the Hangchow 


“YOU MUST PROPAGATION HOLY BIBLE IN MY CHINA” 
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Why Not Invest in Girls? 


That the girls in Hangchow Union High School, China, are doing their part in 
spreading the gospel message is shown by the facts set forth in this article 


BY ELIZABETH S. SARGENT 


so they are receiving the Christian home life all the twenty- 
four hours of each day. 

Especially good is the spirit of interest and codperation 
among the girls this fall. Many are eager Bible students, and 
one can often see the girls meeting in groups for prayer, or a 
single girl alone in the chapel praying before her Sabbath- 
school class convenes. Just a few weeks ago special prayer 
services were started by one of the young Christian teachers. 
They are held from 8:30 to nine each Tuesday and Thursday 
night, directly after the study hour, and are open to all the 
young girls who are willing to do personal work. Between 
thirty and forty are now regularly attending. *American friend, 
each Tuesday and Thursday morning start the day with prayer 
for this group in Hangchow, China, who on the other side of 
the world are about to meet to pray! 

Sixteen girls and two Christian teachers have consecrated 
their lives for definite Christian work, while two girls and two 
teachers recently went out into the country villages and ac- 
tually helped conduct services, themselves speaking to the 
groups of men and women. This for the conservative Chinese 
woman! 

This school is full to its utmost and pupils are waiting to 
come! One of the girls, in her effort to express herself in 
English, wrote, “You must propagation Holy Bible in my China.” 
That the girls are doing their part is certainly shown by these 
facts. We must not fail them. We must give more fully our 
time, our money and our prayers. 


The Syrian Christians of South India 


. What the Bible is doing in India it can do in many a drowsy church in 


America. 


God’s Word gives light, and there is no substitute illuminator 


By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


books for the year, “The Bible and Missions,” to a 

body of Christian believers living in South India known 
as the Syrian Christians. Tradition has it that the Apostle 
‘Thomas himself was the founder of this church. It is known 
|to run back to the sixth century, but for centuries has been a 
\backward and formal body with little education and less 
‘missionary passion. 
| There are three wings to the church, which numbers alto- 
| gether about 800,000 adherents: the Jacobite, the Roman 
‘Catholic and the Mar Thoma. All branches have an ancient 
and stately ritual and many superstitions; but the last named, 
‘Mumbering about 100,000, is having a remarkable evangelistic 
“awakening. Says Rev. E. Stanley Jones: 


“Roman Catholic Methodists” 


: » “After the service of ritualism is over, you may go in and 
|Preach an evangelical gospel and call for seekers, and if there 
‘is a response, you will probably hear a reverent but fervent 
‘Hallelujah!’ rise from some devout soul. The spread of evan- 
gelical truth among these people is producing the most re- 
‘Markable combination I have ever seen. It is like being a 
‘Roman Catholic Methodist!” 

Under the influence of Protestant missions, this ancient 
‘church is beginning to demand an educated priesthood and 


) LLUSION is made in one of the foreign mission story 
t 
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laity, to begin to labor for the conversion of their heathen 
neighbors and to promote the reading and circulation of the 
Scriptures. One of their most interesting developments is the 
holding of great open-air assemblies or camp meetings. Dr. 
Jones thus described these in a recent number of the Indian 
witness: 


Preaching to 30,000 People at Once 


“About twenty-five years ago they began holding a con- 
vention. It is held under a ‘pandal,’ with palm leaves woven 
together for a roof, resting on wooden beams with bamboo 
poles between. The pandal will seat over 20,000. As it is 
located in a dry river bed, with nice sand flooring, the people 
sit right on the sand. In this way many more people can be 
packed in than could get in if benches had to be provided. 
On the last Sunday, as I stood up to preach, I faced probably 
80,000 people. The number was very large this year—larger 
than last, they say. Although the audience was so huge, one 
could be heard distinctly in every portion of the wast throng. 
There were over 5000 standing on the edges, unable to get a 
place to sit down under the pandal. They stood in the sun 
for hours listening. The tide of power rose each day. The 
break came on Friday, when the invitation was given to those 
who would surrender to Christ to stand. God’s spirit worked 
mightilv, and when they hegan rising hv the hundreds and 
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nearly that whole audience stood in the presence of God who 
was searching and healing, there were muffled and reverent 
cries of ‘Hallelujah!’ here and there. We kept our hand on 
the situation, not allowing undue excitement to prevail; but 
feeling was tense. Some of the fifty priests on the platform 
broke down and wept. 

“One day I presented the Centenary Movement. The peo- 
ple have never learned to give as Christians. The churches 
have hitherto been supported by certain portions of the mar- 
riage dowry, baptismal fees, etc. They had never known the 
joy of giving. When tithing was presented and those asked 
to stand who would tithe, they rose in great numbers. 


“The children’s’ meetings were a delight; they are so lov- 


able, with their soft brown eyes and pretty plump faces and 
little warm hearts. Bless them! 

“The women are especially intelligent looking. They wear 
clean white, and though they were mostly from the villages, 
they would have compared favorably with any congregation 
in India. Christianity, though it has been a corrupt type, has 
raised these people above the people around them. 

“When the Syrians get the vision of saving India, as they 
are slowly getting it, they will be a mighty force in the con- 
version of India. They have already chosen two fields outside 
of their own church section to evangelize. 


THE BAPT Ig 


“The two bishops sat on the platform with their long pur- 
ple robes, golden belts, and special head-dresses. They looked 
priestly, but they are both evangelical, Bishop Abraham warmly 
so. It was a joy to hear his fervent prayers, so simple, go 
strong. 


Will They Haunt Your Prayers? 


“That great throng of people, 10,000 women on one side 
and 20,000 men on the other, with their eager, upturned faces 
listening intently to the messages, haunt me still. They will) 
haunt my prayers and my future interest. May I ask you,| 
reader, to pray for these dear people, now beginning to take 
their place among the evangelizing forces in India? We can’ 
help them into real conversion, into consecration, into evan- 
gelization, through prayer.” 

It was among these Syrian Christians that Sherwood Eddy 
held his wonderful evangelistic meetings in Travancore. 

There is little doubt that the waves of spiritual revival | 


now beginning to break in India are destined profoundly to 
affect this ancient and long-sleeping Christian church. When 
the awakening comes, it will be because the Scriptures are 
again known and loved by the common people, because acces- 
sible once more in their language of every day, and taught in 
their schools and churches. 


GENERAL SECRETARY WHITE OF THE BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION OF AMERICA AND HIS GUIDE RETURNING 
FROM A CLIMB TO THE SUMMIT OF MT. RAINIER 


} 
} WILLIAM W. BUSTARD 
NHERE was rejoicing in Cleveland and 
_ regret in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
.en Dr. William W. Bustard announced 
i decision to remain in Cleveland, 
sere since 1909 he has been pastor of 
3 Buclid Avenue Church, one of the 
»gest in the denomination. Under the 
‘ile and magnetic leadership of its 
angelistic preacher, the growth of this 
urech in membership and aggressive 
‘ristian effort has been so substantial 
‘character that the church is today 
\mning the erection of one of the largest 
a finest edifices in America. 

Dr. Bustard was born in New Jersey 
'd was educated at Brown University 
‘d at Newton Theological Institution, 
ing graduated from the latter in 1898. 
ter a brief pastorate at Amesbury, 
ass., he was called, in 1900, to the Dud- 
7 Street Church of Boston, which he 
rved until-1909, when he came to Cleve- 
ad. The permanent influence of a pas- 
r’s ministry is sometimes most clearly 
dicated by the reception which greets 
m when after a long absence he returns 
ra visit to a former parish. Every 
mmer Dr. Bustard receives a royal wel- 
me when he returns for a Sunday 
pply at the Dudley Street Church. 

He has been deeply interested in vari- 
‘s phases of moral reform. He is di- 
etor of the Florence Crittenton Home 
for many years has served as presi- 
nt of the American Civic Reform 
vague. He has been a member of sev- 
al committees of the Northern Baptist 
mvention and has also served as its 
ce-president. Throughout his ministry 
>, Bustard’s preaching has been notable 
r its fundamentally evangelistic em- 
iasis. 


ARTHUR C. BALDWIN 


HE career of Dr. Arthur C, Baldwin 
t presents another outstanding ex- 
aple of the worthy son of a distinguished 
ther. As in the case of many other Bap- 
3t leaders, some of whom have already 
‘en reviewed in 
iese columns, Dr. 
aldwin may well 
‘ke pride in his de- 
mminational ances- 
y, for his honored 
ther, Dr. Charles J. 
aldwin, holds a 
cord of nearly fifty 
sars of active serv- 
e in the Baptist 
inistry. His grand- 
ither, Dr. George 
. Baldwin served 
3 pastor of one of 
ir strong chuches 
ierroy, N. Y., and 
eld a commanding 
sition in our de- 


ARTHUR C. BALDWIN 


A Review of Contemporary 


Denominational Biography 
By WILLIAM B, LIPPHARD 


nomination. His uncle, George C. Bald- 
win, Jr., was for many years the success- 
ful pastor of the First Church, Springfield, 
Mass. The son has chosen wisely in fol- 
lowing the vocation of his father, for 
nature has endowed him with a com- 
manding personality, a sympathetic tem- 
perament, tireless energy and constructive 
initiative—four qualities which seem to 
be necessary to a successful ministry. 

Dr. Baldwin is a native of Rochester, 
N. Y., and a graduate of Denison Uni- 
versity and of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. After pastorates at Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., and Aurora, Ill., he came to 
Fall River, Mass., where for seven years 
he served the First Church, in the very 
heart of the New England textile indus- 
try. His record there and his service 
on the Judson Centennial Commission 
led to his appointment as foreign secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Society. 
Almost immediately his statesmanlike 
comprehension of missionary problems 
and his cordial approach to the mission- 
aries won for him the confidence of the 
entire missionary force. In 1915 he ac- 
cepted the call to the Park Avenue Church 
of Rochester, and from there he went to 
Montclair, N. J. When America entered 
the war, Dr. Baldwin joined the Y. M. 
Cc. A., and for more than a year he served 
in the training camps at home and in 
France. 

Since the fall of 1919 he has been pas- 
tor of the Chestnut Street Church of 
Philadelphia—a church with a _ noble 
history and a marvelous opportunity for 
influencing the student generation be- 
cause of its proximity to the university. 
Dr. Baldwin has served on a number of 
s0ommittees and since 1916 has been an 
active member of the board of managers 
of the Foreign Mission Society. 


WILLIAM S. ABERNETHY WILLIAM W. BUSTARD 
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WILLIAM S. ABERNETHY 


HE older generation of Baptist 

preachers doubtless experience feel- 
ings of indescribable joy and satisfaction 
whenever they observe how young men 
and boys baptized by them are render- 
ing distinguished service and filling posi- 
tions of denominational responsibility. 
When Dr. T. G. Field in Minneapolis 
years ago baptized a youth named Wil- 
liam S. Abernethy, he probably did not 
realize that this same youth would today 
be one of our highly esteemed younger 
Baptist preachers. 

After his education at the University 
of Minnesota and at the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, he became 
the pastor of the church at Berwyn, I11., 
and from there, in 1912, he went to the 
First Church of Kansas City, Mo. The 
preaching of Dr. Abernethy is notable 
for its comforting message to the dis- 
couraged and its appeal to the heroic. 
Few men have succeeded as well as he in 
blending these two emphases of comfort 
and courage and of hope and heroism. 
Possibly this characteristic of his pulpit 
ministry may be due to his experience 
in the war, for he served for nearly a 
year with the Y. M. C. A. in France. Dr. 
Abernethy has had a career of wide use- 
fulness to the denomination at large, his 
service including membership on the 
board of the Illinois State Convention 
and also on the board of the Missouri 
State Association, as well as membership 
on the executive committee of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. He has also 
been president of the Home Mission 
Society. 

His success is due not only to his ability 
as a preacher and administrator, but also 
to his attractive personal qualities. Quiet 
but genial, comprehensive in his interests, 
ready to grant to others the freedom 
which he claims for himself. Genuinely 
interested in folks as folks, deeply sym- 
pathetic and gracious in his approach to 
all sorts and conditions of men, he wins 
friends quickly and holds them when 
won. Having given 
himself to a task, he 
is slow to surrender 
it. Some of the most 
attractive fields in 
the denomination 
have wooed him in 
vain. 

With the opportun- 
ity afforded by a 
growing city and 
with the advantage 
of a church building 
admirably equipped, 
Dr. Abernethy has 
before him a career 
and a ministry of 
unusual promise and 
achievement. 
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Why “The New Leaf’’? 


HERE is too much said at New Year’s 
about turning over a new leaf. Are 
the old leaves all so badly written that 
one must hasten to forget them? Is the 
blank, untouched page more pleasant to 
the eye or more fortifying to the will 
than those closely-written, underlined, 
untidy but familiar pages which make 
up the story of one’s life? These pages 
of experience turn so easily in the hand! 
They open by themselves, almost, to so 
many passages worth remembering. Will 
the trim virgin pages of the New Year 
yield anything really more desirable? 
No, this annual counsel to turn over 
a new leaf is but a restless, dissatisfied 
injunction. One’s old habits may not 
have been such bad habits, afterall. Some 
of them may be deemed actually good, 
even by the sharpest-visaged conscience 
that ever went peering about, like a 
meticulous housekeeper, on New Year’s 
morning. And even if the old ways, 
hopes and day’s works were not all of 
the very first quality, one may well pro- 
test against that unmindful virtue that 
would turn them all outdoors at the end 
of December, to make room for the guests 
of the New Year.—Atlantic. 


Outpost Duty 


or 
A Story of a Hymn 


BEAUTIFUL story was told con- 

cerning Wesley’s hymn, “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul.” Two Americans who 
were crossing the Atlantic met in the 
cabin on Sunday night to sing hymns. 
As they sang the last hymn, “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,” one of them heard an ex- 
ceedingly rich and beautiful voice be- 
hind him. He looked around, and although 
he did not know the face, he thought he 
knew the voice; so when the music 
ceased, he turned and asked the man if 
he had not been in the Civil War. The 
man replied that he had been a Con- 
federate soldier. “Were you in such a 
place on such a night?” asked the first. 
“Yes,” he replied, “and a curious thing 
happened that night, which this hymn 
has recalled to my mind. I was posted 
on sentry duty near the edge of a wood. 
It was a dark night and very cold, and 
I was a little frightened because the 
enemy was supposed to be very near. 
About midnight, when everything was 
still and I was feeling homesick and 
miserable and weary, I thought that I 
would comfort myself by praying and 
singing a hymn. I remember singing 
this hymn: 

All my trust on thee is stayed, 

All my help from thee I bring; 


Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing. 


After singing that, a strange peace came 


The Land of Beginning 
Again 
| WISH that there were some wonderful 


place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, 
Where all our mistakes and all our heart- 
aches 
And all of our poor, selfish grief 
Could be dropped, like a shabby old coat, 
at the door, 
And never put on again. 


I wish we would come on it all unaware, 
Like the hunter who finds a lost trail; 
And I wish that the one whom our blind- 
ness had done 
The greatest injustice of all 
Could be at the gates, like an old friend 
that waits 
For the comrade he’s gladdest to hail. 


We would find all the things we intended 
to do ; 
But forgot and remembered—too late, 
Little praises unspoken, little promises 
broken, 
And all of the thousand and one 
Little duties neglected that might have 
perfected 
The day for one less fortunate. 


It wouldn't be possible not to be kind 
In the Land of Beginning Again; 
And the ones we misjudged and the ones 
whom we grudged 
Their moments of victory here, 
Would find in the grasp of our loving 
handclasp 
More than penitent lips could explain. 


For what had been hardest we'd know 
had been best, 
And what had seemed loss would be 


gain; 

For there isn’t a sting that will not take 
wing 

When we've faced it and laughed it 
away; 


And | think that the laughter is most 
what we're after 
In the Land of Beginning Again! 


So I wish that there were some wonder- 
ful place 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, 
Where all our mistakes and all our heart- 
aches 
And all of our poor, selfish grief 
Could be dropped, like a shabby old 
coat, at the door, 
And never put on again. 
—Louise Fletcher Tarkington in the 
Smart Set. 


The Devotional Life 


down upon me, and through the lk 
night I felt no more fear.” 

“Now,” said the other, “listen to } 
story. I was a Union soldier, and y 
in the wood that night with a Party | 
scouts. I saw you standing, althoug}y 
did not see your face. My men had 4 
centrated the aim of their rifles ul 
you, waiting the word to fire; but wi 
you sang out: 


Cover my defenseless head 

With the shadow of thy wing, ) 
I said, ‘Boys, lower your rifles; we ij 
go home.’ ” | 


Their Wish for 192 (Mm 


[aes American Lumberman recen} 
addressed letters to several hund1 
concerns representing various branel} 
of the industry, asking them to expre 
in a few words their wish for 1921. Son 
of the replies are illuminating. Samp 
follow: 3 | 

“That employer and employé could b! 
ter understand each other’s problems.” 


“We cannot get much out of life wi 
out putting something into it. If 1 
want friends we must be one. Let us; 
‘go’ with eyes front.” . 

“I wish every newspaper would a 
vertise it and Hoover manage it. Co. 
farmers give twenty-five bushels of cor 
Elevators load it. Railroads haul | 
Transports ship it. All free gratis to t} 
starving millions in China. Wouldn't 
be great?” 

“My wish for 1921 is that the Americ: 
people will again have the spirit show 
toward each other that was shown dv 
ing the war: the spirit of charity in i 
true form; not almsgiving, but good fi 
lowship and a helping hand to all—ca 
thy bread upon the water but do n’ 
swim out after it.” 

“I want every American citizen to b 
come a Christian during 1921—not 
name only but in deed. I want everyor 


to be treated. I want America to be wh 
it should be, and this is the only way! 


Jehovah Hath Inclined His Ea 
By F. P. Manley G 
E who listens, raptured, to the mus 
of the spheres, 4 
Hears the half-formed wordless longin 
Of our human hopes and fears, | 
Hears the sad, insistent dropping 
Of our unavailing tears; 
Tears no longer unavailing, 
Fears transfigured into hope, 4 
When, the ear of heaven assailing, 
They command the Father’s thought; 
Then do we await with patience. of hi 
plan the great unveiling. : 
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THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS 


ro. Delepine attempts to show that 
e is a possibility of transference of 
silty from one person to another. He 
ni it by “discovering” a new law of 
iveness—that he who forgives a debt 
him pays the debt himself! 
If a man owes me $10 and fails to 
ime, I suffer a loss of $10 whether I 
jive him or not. If I pay the debt in 
Jiving him, do I also pay the debt in 
(forgiving him? This would indeed 
:‘wonderful.” 
‘he brother’s analysis does not analyze; 
/he contrary, it confounds things that 
trly differ—debt and forgiveness. To 
‘that my loss is equivalent to my 
ors paying the debt is merely to 
le with words, befog one’s think- 
hs and lead one to suppose 


_his thought is profound when it is 
r muddy. 

‘hy not go to Jesus and his parable 
ba prodigal son for instruction about 


’s forgiveness? God forgives, says 
is, because he is your Father in 
yen, out of his unbounded goodness 
/ love. He requires no expiation, no 
iering by the erring son or a substi- 
| aM that sin be repented and for- 
m. That is a good enough doctrine of 


ences for me, and I have yet to 
( 


a teacher who knows more about 
and his ways than Jesus knows, 
igh I could name not a few who pre- 
f to know more. 
hester, Pa. Henry C. VEDDER. 


NO IMPASSABLE GULF 


y dear old friend, Dr. Weddell, whom 
ii know him delight to honor, hands 
from an evangelist to the readers of 
|} Open Forum a graphic picture of an 
ipassable gulf” between the new and 
theology in twelve brief statements: 
e new theology says this and the old 
plogy says that.” 
ow, of course, this has a superficial 
Ww of definiteness, and its terseness is 
ts favor. But the problem is not so 
ple as represented, and, above all, 
‘e is no impassable gulf here. Of 
tse I admit that some of these anti- 
ses contain irreconcilable views, but 
lly the majority of them, and there 
10 logical reason why a man holding 
‘mew theology view that the Bible con- 
8 the word of God must hold the new 
‘logy positions which follow on the 
ogelist’s list. 
here is no impassable gulf here be- 
3e (1) it is being passed every day 
men who are going from the old the- 
y to the new, or from the new to the 
(2) Although the author denies it, 
‘e is “middle ground” in the majority 
he doctrines cited, and in some cases 
t May and do hold both views with 
cal consistency. (3) In the views 


an 


HE editors of Tur Baptist are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
and reserve to 


this department, 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EptTors. 


which are mutually exclusive, many men 
hold some which belong to the new and 
some which belong to the older mode of 
thought. 

The fact is that the author here por- 
trays the extreme views on both sides 
and demands that we all take one side 
or the other. This all moderate men 
absolutely refuse to do. There is truth 
on both sides. We do not care for the 
sides; we are after the truth. 

I do not like this talk from either side 
about “impassable gulfs” and “no middle 
ground” among good Christian men who 
are loyal to Christ and are self-sacrific- 
ingly attempting to carry on his cause 
in the world. It is not true; it is di- 
visive; it does not serve the best in- 
terests of the kingdom. It is too much 
like an ‘ultimatum, and there can be no 
ultimatums among loving Christian 
brethren. 

The Baptists are made up of all kinds 
theologically, but the extremists at both 
ends, who make nine-tenths of the 
trouble, are only about one-tenth of the 
constituency. Christian good _ sense, 
mutual love and regard for freedom of 
thought on the part of the moderate ma- 
jority, the great central core of the de- 
nomination, are going to prevail in the 
end, and that result will be the mind of 
Christ for us. 

FREDERICK J. ANDERSON. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


NEW THEOLOGY MISREPRESENTED 


I have hitherto resisted every tempta- 
tion to break into the doctrinal contro- 
versy of the Open Forum, but, alas! my 
morale has crumpled. My good friend, 
Dr. Weddell, in his antithetical category 
entitled, ‘“‘There Is a Difference,’ in THE 
Baptist of Dec. 18, has provoked me to 
utterance. He seems to be certain that 
he knows very definitely what this “new 
theology” is. He is more certain than 
most men that he knows also what the 
“old theology” is. I do not know 
definitely and in detail what either of 
them is; all I know is that they are not 
what Dr. Weddell says they are. I do 
not know where the good doctor would 
find an advocate of the “new theology” 
who would accept his definitions of it. 


' Indeed, I am assured that he has mis- 


represented it in every one of his twelve 
points, with the possible exception of 


number eleven. With respect to that, we , 


have the explicit word of Christ: I came 
not to judge the world, but to save the 
world.” 

Was there ever a time when what Dr. 
Weddell calls the “old theology” would 
have received the general assent of the 
scholars of the church? Are there any 
theologians today who would assent to 
what he calls the “new theology’? No, 
these are not two clear-cut things which 
are capable of being so sharply differen- 
tiated and set over against each other in 
epigrammatic antitheses. 

Malden, Mass. W. Quay ROSSELLE. 


IS IT TRUE BECAUSE IT IS IN THE 
BOOK, OR IN THE BOOK BE- 
CAUSE IT IS TRUE? 


I have just read Mr. Kendall’s fine 
little outline of the Baptist missionary 
ideal in THe Baptist of Qct. 2, and 
although I agree with him in practice, I 
believe he might have made his introduc- 
tion much more appealing. He says: 
“There is just one source of authority 
for missionary operations and what is 
sought to be accomplished thereby. That 
source is the will and wish of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” May I ask whether 
it would have been authoritative if Christ 
had never said it? Is it authoritative be 
cause Christ said it, or did Christ say it 
because it was authoritative? 

He also says: “The missionary ideal 
is therefore to be sought and found only 
in the Book,” May I ask again whether 
it would have been the missionary ideal 
if it had not been written in the book? 
Is it the missionary ideal because it is 
in the Book or is it in the book because 
it is the missionary ideal? 

Maybe there is no difference in the two 
points of view, but I am compelled to 
look at such questions from the stand- 
point of one who deals with people of 
other religions which are older and have 
many more adherents than has Christi- 
anity. I refer to the Hindu and Mohame- 
dan religions. Each of these religions 
has a book which it considers authorita- 
tive. If we present the claims of Christ 
as true and binding because they are re- 
corded in our book, we can manifestly 
make no appeal to those who consider 
their own book as the final word. Hindus 
have a great number of incarnations of 
the Supreme Being, and many things 
which these incarnate persons have said 
are accepted as authoritative because 
they were said by these representatives 
of God. If we quote the sayings of Jesus 
as true because our Jesus said them, then 
we are merely putting Christ into the 
arena with Krishna or some other mani- 
festation, and the result is endless argu- 
ment for our champion—and again we 
get nowhere. 

On the other hand, each of these re- 
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Walk Kindly 


ET us walk kindly, friend; 
We cannot tell how long this life 
shall last, 
How soon these precious years be over- 
past; 
Let Christian love walk with us, friend. 


Heads versus Feet 
By H.C. N. 


OTHER! Where are my books?” 

And after a busy day mother 
took a half hour out of her little after- 
dinner rest-time to hunt for Tom’s books, 
which had been thrown on the couch 
when he came home from school and 
later covered by a sofa pillow. The next 
morning, when it was time to start for 
school, came the anxious inquiry, 
“Mother! Have you seen my cap?” 
Mother seemed to have a genius for find- 
ing things, but it required several min- 
utes of rapid searching to find the miss- 
ing cap behind the radiator. 

After the rush hour was over and the 
entire family had departed to offices and 
to school, mother sat herself down to 
ponder over this one problem of Tom’s 
carelessness. Compared with her other 
problems it didn’t loom large, and Tom 
was such a dear, so fine in character, 
that one couldn’t lose patience with him. 
“It’s more serious than boyish careless- 
ness,” she said to herself, ‘and we, he 
and I, must set about to correct it be- 
fore it grows into a fixed habit. Talk- 
ing doesn’t seem to do any good, and 
when his forgetfulness threatens to in- 
terfere with his school work he knows 
that father or I will always help him 
out.” 

Tom had recently listened to a talk in 
the high-school auditorium on “efficiency,” 
and had been so impressed by it that he 
had quoted from that lecture to his 
adoring family on various and frequent 
occasions. Mother decided that “effi- 
ciency” was the key to the avenue of ap- 
proach to Tom’s problem. 

That night when Tom came in from 
school mother noticed that his books were 
thrown down on the magazine table, 
where they were sure to be buried under 
periodicals as soon as father and the 
older brothers came home. Going into 
his room, his eye fell upon a peculiar 
heading (mother had carefully “planted” 
the paragraph, from Association Men): 
“Do You Think with Your Feet?” 

A few minutes later: “Mother, I’ve just 
read a good thing; listen to this: 

“Recently I was talking with the head 
of a big industrial concern regarding a 
veteran employé—who always seemed to 
dodge promotions. 

““He’s a good man—a very good man— 
thoroughly reliable and all that,’ said the 
chief, himself many years the junior of 


the one under discussion. ‘But the big 
trouble with him is that he thinks with 
his feet.’ 

“T thought I was fairly well versed in 
the idioms of our elastic English, but I 
had never encountered this expression. 

“My friend must have noted my puzzled 
state, for he smiled. 

““T mean,’ he explained, ‘that he is so 
busy trotting around nosing into details 
that he has no time to handle big 
problems. 

“ “He’s intelligent, he’s faithful, he will 
work early and late, he knows every de 
tail of the business, but he can’t concen- 
trate. 

““T’ve tried him time and again, and 
just as he got into the middle of some 
problem he’d race off to look after some 
petty detail that an office boy could at- 
tend to. 

““That’s what I call thinking with your 
feet. We can’t afford to put a man like 
him in a position of high authority, be- 
cause he can’t be depended upon in a 
pinch. That’s why he is still in the ranks 
—and that’s why he always will be.’ 

“As I pondered over this homely but 
forceful estimate of one man, I found my- 
self appraising on this same basis a list 
of names that came into my mind. 

“It is not because men shirk responsi- 
bilities, but because they are unable to 
discharge them properly. 

“They scatter their efforts instead of 
concentrating. As a result, they are just 
about as effective as a charge of birdshot 
in competition with a rifle bullet when 
it comes to hitting the bull’s eye of 
success. 

“The world war taught us a valuable 
lesson in effective concentration. 

“If the allies had been content to try 
holding the foe from the Belgian coast 
to the Alps, the kaiser might have ful- 
filled his hollow boast of eating his 
Christmas dinner in Paris. é 

“But just as soon as Marshal Foch and 
his associates concentrated, the moment 
they began battering unceasingly and in- 
telligently on a given point, the sup- 
posedly impregnable Hindenburg line 
wavered, then crumpled, and the greatest 
war machine ever built up went down to 
disaster and defeat. 

“The man who succeeds is the one who, 
while attending conscientiously to the 
little things, goes out of his way to meet 
and handle big questions. 

“Do you think with your feet?” 

“Now, that’s one secret of .efficiency— 
don’t you think so?” 

“Yes”, said mother, “it reminds me of 
a homely New England expression that 
my mother used often to quote to us chil- 
dren: ‘Use your head to save your heels.’ 
The two expressions do not seem to say 
the same thing, but, sifted down, they 
mean about the same. The person who 


thinks that minor details don’t count ; 
is heedless about them finds himself 
much handicapped as the person y 
can’t see over little details to nang 
things. The careless person is ne 
ready for the big thing because, wit, 
should begin his real task, his es | 
his books or his utensils are lost or ¢ 

of order, and so he has to flutter arou 
with preparations that should alre 
have been made.” 

“That’s a queer expression, ‘Use yx 
head to save your heels.’ I should thi 
it ought to be reversed,” said Tom. “‘T 
your heels to save your head.’ Ang 
don’t see that it means the same ag i 
other, either.” 

“Think it over,” said mother. “] 
time to get ready for dinner now.” | 

Soon after dinner came the too-frequ 
call, “Has anybody seen my _ book; 
After a few moments of aimless paci 
on Tom’s part, mother came to the re! 
as usual, and placing the books in Tor 
hands, she said, “Now, Tom, instead | 
hunting for half an hour, let’s talk 
ten minutes. 

“Last Saturday when you spent t 
hours in father’s office, do you remem} 
how proud you were of the way “d 
turned off his work,’ as you said to mé¢ 

“Indeed, I do. When I read that arti 
this afternoon on ‘Do You Think wi 
Your Feet?’ I thought of dad. He kn) 
every man’s record, what he was suppos 
to have done and what he should do ne 
and when one of the men came to dad }} 
consultation about his department | 
didn’t need to state the whole situati( 
for father seemed to know all about, 
I couldn’t decide whether it was becat' 
father could see through the probl 
quickly or because he had been thinki 
about it.” | 

“Father is a.good business man } 
cause he keeps details in their pro 
place. He doesn’t let them become } 
master. Now, to come nearer home, h 
do you suppose it is that we manage 
have dinner every night at a certa 
hour rather than a movable feast al 
where between six and nine o'clock, 2 
how is it that breakfast is always 
seven-thirty sharp?” Es 

“QO mother! the whole family kno 
that you are the most wonderful houi 
keeper ever was—dad tells us —- 
know that the household goes like 
work because you are at the center of P 
machinery — efficiency is the . W 
mother.” 3 

“Thank you for the compliment, — 
but that isn’t what I was looking on. 
simply want to ask you this questid 
If, when I go to prepare dinner, I shou 
have to begin by hunting for the § 
which I finally found under your be 
the meat should have to be unea 
from a heap of wraps, what sort 0! 


e I had to hunt around in the attic 
wr the bread—what time would you get 
, school?” 

“That’s unthinkable for you, mother, 


s you and father, I’ll be as orderly as 
I ought to be with two such 


“T have my mother to thank for what- 
ever orderliness I have,” said mother, 
“and every day I feel grateful to her that 
she has so simplified my housekeeping 
for me by showing me that absentminded- 
mess was not a sign of intellect, and that 
attention to details at the proper time 
saves a world of trouble. When we chil- 
idren were taught to set the table, we 
were told to see how much we could avoid 
retracing our steps; and even now when 
I find myself making three trips to the 
‘storeroom or upstairs when I need make 
only two I can hear my mother’s voice say- 
‘ing, ‘Use your head to save your heels.’ ” 


The Big Flood 


By JoHN Brown 


OU know all about the flood when 
| the “animals marched in two by two.” 
(That was when Noah built the ark, and 
all the animals and people who failed to 
get into the ark were drowned. Well, the 
flood of which I am going to tell you 
came a long time after the days of Noah, 
and while it was called the “big flood,” 
it was nothing compared to the earlier 
‘one. 

I was a little chap, not four years old, 
‘and we lived in a narrow valley through 
which ran the Canasawacta Creek. This 
stream was not very deep except in time 
‘of freshets. Just above our home was a 
dam which furnished water-power for a 
igrist-mill where the miller ground the 
grain which the neighboring farmers 
‘Drought in. Farther up the stream were 
‘other dams and other mills just like the 
‘ones near our home—some seven of them 
within ten miles. On the hills above all 
‘the dams was a reservoir. Just what it 
was for I have forgotten, if I ever knew. 

One afternoon we had a terrible 
‘thunder-storm and the rain came down 
in torrents. When night came on it was 
still raining, but as thunder-storms were 
mot uncommon, we went to bed with 
little thought of what would come to us 
before morning. Some time during the 
night I was awakened by my father, who 
‘took me out of bed and wrapped me in a 
‘blanket. To my surprise there was water 
all over the bed-room floor. My mother 
was putting on her clothes, and when 
she was ready—which was very soon— 
father took me in his arms and we left 
ithe house. When we had gotten into the 


father’s arm-pits. The house faced the 
k, and back of the house and not far 
Way was higher ground Mother took 


Yard the water came well up towards’ 


“Now I get the meaning of what you 
said before dinner, mother,” said Tom. “If 
you let your head save your heels, it will 
result in your having more time to use 
your headpiece. That’s one more point 
in the efficiency argument.” 

“You’re on the way, son, to conquer 
that enemy of yours, and I believe I can 
best help you by letting you work out 
your own Salvation. If you are late to 
school a time or two because you have 
lost your cap, and if you have a lesson 
to make up because of a lost book, per- 
haps it will help you to see the value of 
attention to details.” 

Tom winced a little as he said, “That 
sounds a little bit severe, mother, but 
I'll be a good sport and try it.” 

The next morning over Tom’s table 
mother saw a poster—not as decorative 
as some that Tom had made, but it looked 
very businesslike, and it read: 


HERYPFICIENCY 
Use Your HEAD To Save Your HEELs. 
Don’r THINK WITH Your Fest. 


i, The Young Reserves 


hold of father’s coat, and we began our 
journey through the water. Very slowly 
father made his way, for the ground was 
uneven and it sometimes seemed as if 
he were going to get in over his head. 
Through the garden and the pasture-lot 
he worked his way, turning to the right 
and again to the left to avoid the deeper 
places. I do not claim to tell all this 
from my own memory, but I do recall 
that journey in broad outline. At last 
we reached the ridge and were out of the 
water. It was very dark, but about a 
quarter of a mile away a light could be 
seen in the home of Mr. Ely, the miller. 
As that house stood on the ridge, father 
knew it was above the flood and so made 
his way towards the light. I remember 
very distinctly the room in Mr. Ely’s 
house where they put me to bed. While 
father and mother were very wet, I was 
perfectly dry, as father had held me above 
the water even in the deepest places. 
Probably I went to sleep at once, as no 
respectable small boy would allow such 
a thing as a flood to rob him of his rest. 

The next morning when I awoke, the 
sun was shining, the water had gone back 
into the channel of the creek, and the 
only evidences of the flood were the stones 
and mud deposited all over the valley by 
the high water. Have you guessed what 
happened? The thunder-storm had so in- 
creased the pressure on the reservoir that 
it gave way. The great mass of water 
came down into the valley above the 
upper dam, and that gave way. Dam 
number two could not stand against the 
pressure put upon it and followed the 
example of number one, and so one by 
one all the dams were put out of com- 
mission. As we were below the lowest 
dam, we got the full force of all the water 
in the reservoir and the seven mill-ponds. 
The only wonder is that the houses were 
not earried off their foundations. as they 
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surely would have been had not the water 
spread out over the valley, greatly de- 
creasing the swiftness of the current. 

After breakfast—and it was so good 
that I remember it yet—father allowed 
me to go with him as he went down to 
see how the flood had treated our home. 
On our way we stopped to look at the 
great rent made in the lower dam, and 
were glad that the mill had not been 
swept away. Our house was standing, 
uninjured, as was that of my grandfather 
next door. It was very muddy, and some 
large stones had taken up their quarters 
in our front yard. What do you suppose 
I remember most distinctly about our trip 
that morning? A tree had been taken out 
of our yard, leaving quite a hole where 
it had stood. In this hole water was still 
standing, and as I looked down I saw the 
water stirring and caught a glimpse of 
a big fish. Down on my knees I went, 
in the mud, and plunged my hand into 
the water. I touched him—and that was 
all. What was a little mud or a wetting 
when a fish was waiting to be captured? 
The water was not deep, and in I went 
after that fish. At last I got him in my 
arms, and then I yelled for father. After 
that my memory fails me. Was he cooked? 
I don’t know. How mueh did he weigh? 
Don’t ask me. If anyone should declare 
that it was the very same “big fish” that 
swallowed Jonah, I would not dare dis- 
pute him. To that small boy, at least, 
he was a “whale of a fish.” Let it go 
at that. 


For Rainy Days 
TRICKS OF MAGIC 


1. The Magnetized Poker: This is 
one of the most amusing and at the same 
time one of the simplest feats. A black 
silk thread is attached to the trouser legs 
at the knees, the length varying from 
six to twelve inches according to the 
height of the person. When the knees 
are separated, this thread becomes taut, 
and if a poker be leaned against it, the 
poker will remain in an upright posi- 
tion. The performer should make passes 
over the poker to “magnetize” it before 
the trick commences. 

2. Cylinders and Handkerchief Trick: 
Provide yourself with two glass or paste- 
board cylinders closed at one end. Lay 
these on the table. In front of each place 
a handkerchief—one yellow, one _ red 
(choose your own colors). Now pick up 
with your left hand the yellow handker- 
chief and place it in the right-hand cylin- 
der. Pick up with the right hand the 
red handkerchief and place it in the left- 
hand cylinder. Lay the cylinders once 
more on the table and make a speech 
about the rapidity with which articles 
sometimes change places under the in- 
fluence of atmospheric electricity. Pick 
up the cylinders, one in each hand, and 
move the hands quickly apart. In the 
same moment the handkerchiefs change 
places like a flash. The secret is this: 
The cylinders have. little holes in the 
bottoms. <A strong silk thread is run 
through them and looped about the hand- 
kerchiefs. A few trials will determine 
the proper length of the thread. The 
explanation is very simple, but the effect 
{a very bewildering upon an audience 
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Religious Education 


International Uniform Lesson 


for Jan. 23 


PROMOTION IN THE KINGDOM 
«Matt. 20:17-28. Golden Text: Matt. 20:28 
By JoHN A. EARL 


The Lesson Text 

Three things constitute the tempta- 
tions of the human race—viz., the pos- 
session of property, the pursuit of plea- 
sure, and the pride of perferment. In the 
lesson of last Sunday the possession of 
property and its strangle hold upon 
the young man were illustrated. The 
lesson for today brings out in startling 
clearness the pride of promotion. Gov- 
erned by materialistic visions of the king- 
dom, thrones loomed large in the eyes 
of John and James, and through their 
mother they made the request that the 
Messiah would give them places of au- 
thority next to himself in his kingdom. 
The answer of Jesus to the request is 
luminous with the light of eternal truth. 
The Lesson Taught 

Promotion according to men and pro- 
motion according to the Master are the 
lines along which the lesson proceeds. 


Promotion According to Men 

The desire for promotion is a laudable 
and natural desire. Ambition properly 
controlled and directed toward worthy 
objects is the very life of individual ef- 
fort. Rob the young of ambition, and the 
wings of education lose their resilience; 
take from the business man his prospects 
of success in business and his determi- 
nation to realize the prospects, and as a 
business man he will fail. Promotion is 
a worthy word applied today not only to 
business organizations but also to church 
activities. The promotion considered in 
the lesson is personal promotion,, and 
there are two standards of promotion— 
the standard of the world and the stand- 
ard of the kingdom. The standard of the 
world is set forth in the spirit and re- 
quest of John and James, and illustrated 
in Jesus’ reference to the rulers of the 
Gentiles. An analysis of promotion -ac- 
cording to men yields the following re- 
sults: 

1. It is promotion based upon accident 
or influence. The rulers of the Gentiles, 
in the reference of Jesus, were the gov- 
ernors of previnces of the Roman empire, 
either native or from Italy, and the 
“great ones who exercised authority over 
them” were the Roman emperors them- 
selves. The accident of birth was often 
responsible for the promotion of the 
Roman emperor to the highest place in 
the empire, and political influence played 
a large part in the promotion of men to 
Places of authority under the emperor. 
Wherever this system of promotion ob- 
tains today it is not of God, but of men. 

2. Promotion according to men is ex- 
pressed in the exercise of authority. 


“Lording it over people” is the phrase of 
Jesus. The man whom wealth has lifted 
to social heights and vulgarized, lords 
it over his inferiors; the political boss 
threatens dire reaction against all the 
members of the party who will not do his 
bidding without question; the cheap man- 
ager of a business who feels his im- 
portance may get men and women to 
grudgingly work “for him,” but they will 
never work “with him;” the religious 
autocrat who has risen to a place of 
leadership in his church by the power of 
magnetic personality, the gift of “gab,” 
or other influences, often reveals his man- 
made promotion by attempting to exer- 
cise authority over the consciences of 
men. It was this kind of promotion for 
which John and James made request. Of 
course, they were not conscious of the 
nature of the preferment desired; never 
theless their desire was wholly foreign to 
the spirit and method of the kingdom. 
Promotion According to the Master 

Promotion according to the Master pro- 
ceeds along lines running across the lines 
of worldly promotion. According to 
Christ, promotion in his kingdom is gov- 
erned and expressed as follows: 

1. There is no promotion in the king- 
dom of God apart from fitness. It cannot 
be conferred upon one by command or 
secured by influence. Jesus made that 
point perfectly clear when he said to the 
petitioners, “To sit on my right hand, 
and on my left hand, is not mine to 
give but it is for them for whom it hath 
been prepared of my Father.” The'king- 
dom of God is a kingdom of truth; there- 
fore to exalt anyone by arbitrary com- 
mand without taking into account his 
fitness would be to deny the truth and 
yield to falsehood. Any organization— 
civic, commercial, industrial, political or 
ecclesiastical—which operates upon any 
other basis of promotion except that of 
fitness thereby diminishes its efficiency 
and practices injustice. 

2. Promotion according to the Master 
is expressed in service. Not lording but 
loving, not swaying scepters but sacri- 
ficially serving, is the badge of a high 
place in the kingdom of Christ and the 
proof of honor in the divine estimation. 
Christ himself, than whom there was 
and is no higher, found his greatest pro- 
motion in ministering rather than in be- 
ing ministered to, and in giving his life 
in sacrifice for the salvation of men. This 
is the spirit that destroys all such un- 
seemly indignation as was manifested by 
the ten disciples against the ambition of 
John and James. There is no place for 
the spirit of jealousy among brethren 
when the spirit of service dominates the 
soul. Promotion in the kingdom of God 
is not secured by accident or expressed 
in the exercise of authority, but it comes 
by fitness and is expressed in service 
without thought of self. 


A Teacher’s Preparation 


By F. F. Pererson 


O a large degree the success or failure 

of a Sunday-school class depends 
upon the teacher. Every faculty, every 
habit of punctuality and _ regularity, 
everything he is, enters into making or 
marring his work. | 
We often hear discussed his need of 
mental training, but seldom mentioned is 
that equally important matter—the phys- 
ical preparation. Certainly if one is to 
teach with any degree of enthusiasm 
there must be physical wholesomeness, A 
clear eye, an animated face, and an im- 
pression of alertness and of reserve bod- 
ily strength will help to secure that sub. 
tle something in an individual which we 
call personal magnetism. | 
We have seen the lazy or weary 
teacher, slow and slovenly in his move- 
ments, with lack luster eye and slouchy 
carriage. The effect produced tends 
tc make it difficult to arouse and interest 
ihe class. Sound truth should be backed | 
by a sound body. 

How can a teacher expect to be at his 
best if Saturday night is spent in emo- 
tion-sapping entertainment until late 
hours, leaving the body fagged or ner- 
vously unstrung for a nerve-wracking | 
task at the Sunday-school hour? Too of- 
ten Sunday morning is sacrificed for the 
sleeping hours, which may result in both 
physical and mental lethargy. Many peo- 
ple do not arouse their brains much be- 
fore mid-day on the Lord’s Day. It would 
be better if Saturday night were spent in 
quiet meditation or in refurbishing the 
lesson for the next day. 

Every Christian worker in time feels 
the constant drain there is upon him in 
giving of himself and of his personal ex- 
perience with slight opportunity for re 
plenishing his spiritual powers. He can- 
not neglect this phase of his preparation. 
He is sure to be helped if he will study 
his lesson in prayer, keeping his class in 
mind all the while. Many teachers tes- 
tify to the inspiration of this habit. q 

I want to urge upon the teacher also 
the feeding of his soul with the great 


devotional literature of the Christian 
church. St. Augustine’s “Confessions,” 
Thomas & Kempis’ “Imitations of 


Christ,” Beecher’s “Prayers of Plymouth 
Pulpit,” and the books of F. B. Meyer, 
S. D. Gordon and Dr. Fosdick will be 
helpful. . 

Why is “Pilgrim’s Progress” so fre 
quently reserved for children? Here 
a great book with quaint truths pithily © 
put that can give help to many a teacher. 
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worker a fine spiritual background f0 
his task and the mental stimulus for loft 
ier and deeper thinking. 


Indiana Special 


We present this week Dr. O. R. McKay, 
he new director of religious education 
or Indiana; also items from the report 
f Rev. U. S. Clutton, chairman of the 
lepartment of religious education for the 
tate. 


The Big Problem 


'One of the greatest tasks before the: 


Yhristian churches of today is to arouse 
sur people to see the imperative need of 
n adequate religious education program, 
i0t only for the local church, but con- 
‘ucted by the churches of every com- 
ounity for the boys and girls of the en- 
ire community. 


\ Great Peril 


|The greatest menace in America today 
$8 spiritual illiteracy. The churches, 
hrough their Sunday schools, have made 
, good beginning, but thinking men and 
yvomen are more and more convinced that 
wenty minutes a week is not sufficient 
ime for so great and important a task. 
yur churches must awaken to meet the 
arger need of the hour. 


\ Handicap 


Your department of religious education 
‘as endeavored during the year to do 
vhat it could to advance the cause of re- 
igious education in the Baptist churches 
f the state. We were handicapped at 
he very beginning by the resignation in 
anuary of our state director, Rev. S. L. 
toberts, and we have endeavored to di- 
ect the work as best we could from state 
‘eadquarters. Most of the field work has 
allen on the shoulders of our director 
f children’s work, Miss Myrtie Huckel- 
erry. We have tried to promote the fol- 
XWing lines of work: 


‘1. Sunday Schools: The Sunday 
chools of Indiana are on the up-grade 
1 attendance and interest, according to 
eports received. During the past year 
wenty-eight 100 per cent schools were 
ranted the “certificate of attainment” by 
he department for reaching the stand- 
Td. Eleven of these schools also met 
oe interdenominational standard and 
vere so rewarded. 

'2. Daily Vacation Bible Schools: The 
aily vacation Bible school is the church’s 
Pportunity. It has been tested and tried 
nd should be adopted by forward-look- 
4g churches as a part of the religious 
ducation program. During the past 
ummer ten churches conducted vacation 
chools. The department conducted a 
reek’s intensive training school for 
rorkers at Franklin College in the spring 
md spent over $400, granted it by the 
‘Merican Baptist Publication Society, for 
‘and-work material and teachers in some 
f the schools. 

8. Teacher Training: The department 
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has endeavored to promote teacher train- 
ing classes. If we have an adequate re- 
ligious education program, we must have 
trained teachers to put it across: Every 
church in the state should prepare for 
the future and either have a _ teacher 
training class in the church or folks who 
are taking the correspondence courses 
which have been prepared. 

4.. Institutes: A few institutes have 
been held, but not as many as in former 
years, owing to the fact that we had no 
director. 

5. Indiana Baptist Assembly: The 
eighth session of our assembly at Frank- 
lin the past summer was termed the “best 
ever held’—by many who had attended 
for years. The enrolment was the same 
as the year before—500. Over 100 certifi- 


DR. O. R. MCKAY 


Director of Religious Education for 
Indiana 


cates were issued for work done, and 
sixteen persons were granted the assembly 
diploma for completing the three-year 
course. Despite the increased cost, the 
treasurer reports as follows: Amount re- 
ceived, $2226.43; expended, $2200.62; bal- 
ance on hand, $25.81. Emphasis was 
laid on life decisions and a number of 
our young people dedicated their lives 
either to the ministry, missionary work, 
or to special service in the church. The 
assembly is one of the greatest assets we 
have and should be a great recruiting 
agency for our work. 

6. Young People’s Work: The depart- 
ment has advocated the unifying of the 
young people’s work of the church in 
such a way that the local church will in 
its own way reach all the young penple 


To that end we have endeavored to help 
every kind of young people’s organiza- 
tion of whatever name, and have sug- 
gested that, in larger churches at least, 
there be organized a department of young 


(Continued on page 1696) 


Topic for January 23 


BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION: AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES 
1. Back in 1891: Prior to 1891 there 

were a number of young people’s societies 

with no uniform plan of organization. 

On July 7, 1891, the Baptist Young Peo- 

ple’s Union of America was organized 

in Chicago, with the following object: 


The object of this union shall be to 
secure the increased spirituality of our 
Baptist young people; their stimulation 
in Christian service; their edification in 
Christian knowledge; their instruction in 
Baptist doctrine and history, and their 
enlistment in all missionary activity 
through existing denominational organi- 
zations. 


After the Chicago convention the move- 
ment spread like a prairie fire. The ob- 
ject as adopted was so comprehensive in 
scope that it remains unchanged after a 
period of nearly thirty years. It is writ- 
ten into the constitution of every well- 
organized society. 

2. Up to December 1920: From the 
societies all over the country have come 
thousands of efficient workers in local 
churches, hundreds of ministers, and 
missionaries at home and abroad: At the 
present time there are over 12,000 so- 
cieties in the United States and Canada 
with a membership of over 500,000. 

38. The fourfold aim: To provide (1) 
an opportunity for the young Christian 
to grow; (2) an avenue for the expres- 
sional activities of the young Christian; 
(3) adequate fellowship for growing 
Christians; (4) a well-planned program 
of service. 

4. The possibilities: (1) Training of 
leaders for local church work and king- 
dom activities. (2) Discovery of latent 
talent among the young people. (3) As- 
sisting young people in discovering them- 
selves. (4) Recruiting workers for thse 
ministry. (5) Discovery of young peo- 
ple for foreign or home mission work. 
(6) Development of the devotional life 
of the whole group of young people. 


OUR PLEDGE 


Relying upon divine help, I hereby 
promise to be true to Christ in all things, 
and at all times; to seek the New Testa- 
ment standard of Christian experience 
and life; to attend every meeting of the 
union unless hindered by reasons ap- 
proved by a good conscience, and to take 
some part in the services, aside from 
Singing, if it ig possible to do en with 
cineerity and truth 


LOSS 


Tite son 


“The Gospel of the World Brotherhood Ac- 
cording to Jesus.’’ 


By John Clifford. London: 
Stoughton, Ltd. 3/- net. 

The National Council of the British 
Brotherhood established the John Clif- 
ford lectureship in 1919, on the comple- 
tion of Dr. Clifford’s two years’ presidency 
of that body. The first lecture on this 
foundation was delivered by Dr. Clifford 
in 1920 and is given to the public in this 
volume, The chapter headings reveal the 
scope of the lecture as well as the tend- 
ency of the lecturer’s thinking. “Jesus 
as the Supreme Authority in Brother- 
hood,” “Is Man as Man a Son of God?” 
“The Church of Jesus, the Home of Broth- 
erhood,” and “The Master’s Great Ap- 
peal,” make clear the author’s absolute 
loyalty to Jesus Christ and his interpre- 
tation of the religion which bears the 
name of Christianity. For Dr. Clifford 
Christianity is more than dogma; it is 
life. He sees Jesus as a tireless worker 
for humanity and assumes that the life 
of the disciple of Jesus must conform to 
type. His interest and devotion tran- 
scend all racial lines and include the 
world. The church of Christ must feel 
and undertake to heal world-ills. He has 
little patience with a provincial church 
which is content with seeking to promote 
its own welfare. So fresh and timely 
and challenging is this book that it is 
difficult to realize that the author is more 
than an octogenarian; and indeed in his 
heart he is not. He has eternal youth. 
His mental processes are as sane and 
trustworthy, his sympathies as keen as 
when, in the fullness of his strength, he 
won his place as England’s greatest com- 
moner. 


“In the World War.” 


By Count Ottokar 
Harper and Brothers. $4 net. 


“The Byzantine atmosphere in Ger- 
many was the ruin of Emperor William; 
it enveloped him and clung to him like a 
creeper to a tree; a vast crowd of flat- 
terers and fortune-seekers who deserted 
him in the hour of trial. Accus- 
tomed from his youth to the subtle poison 
of flattery, at the head of one of the 
mightiest states in the world, possessing. 
almost unlimited power, he succumbed to 
the fatal lot that awaits men who feel the 
earth recede from under their feet and 
who begin to believe in their divine sem- 
blance.” Such is the keen analysis of the 
German emperor by the former Austro- 
Hungarian minister of foreign affairs, 
whose philosophic observations on per- 
sonalities and incidents in the great war 
make a contribution of unusual worth. Of 
Mr. Wilson’s honorable and sincere inten- 
tions the count never had a doubt, but 
from the first he feared that the Ameri- 
can president would fail to take any 
practical measures to secure respect for 
his fourteen points. As to Versailles, the 
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Czernin. New York: 


“germs of decomposition and death lie in 
this peace.” Count Czernin, during his 
brief administration of the foreign office, 
bent every effort to secure a peace of 
understanding, but was thwarted at every 
turn by the Prussian war party. The 
leading men in Germany—Ludendorff 
above all—never had a genuine intention 
of releasing Belgium in an economic and 
political sense; neither would they agree 
to any sacrifices. Other chapters discuss 
the U-boat warfare, Poland, Brest-Litovsk 
and the Peace of Bukharest. On _ the 
whole, these intimate narratives disclose 
diplomacy—if not at its best, at least not 
at its worst, and one is sure that if Prus- 
sia could have had more Czernins and 
fewer Ludendorffs, the war might have 
been brought to a much earlier end. 


“God’s Minute.”’ 

Philadelphia: Vir Publishing Company. 60 
cents. 

A duodecimo volume containing brief 
prayers—one for every day of the year 
—by eminent preachers and laymen in 
the English-speaking world. When one’s 
words fail to interpret or express the 
heart’s emotions and aspirations, this 
“minute” book will be an _ inspiring 
help. The prayers are goodly pearls of 
devotion. 

“The American Colleges and Unlversitles In 
the Great War.” 

By Chas. F. Thwing. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3 net. 

Pres. Thwing is a voluminous writer on 
college subjects. This theme therefore 
is treated not only comprehensively and 
intelligently, but con amore. Early in the 
war Pres. Thwing began to collect mate- 
rial for this volume, and he has brought 
together a great mass of interesting facts 
relating to the part which our schools of 
higher learning played in the great strug- 
gle. There are statistics as to the num- 
ber of college men in service, the percent- 
age killed, and the part which college in- 
structors had in special work for the gov- 
ernment. The services rendered by col- 
lege women is given full recognition, and 
the financial burdens laid upon our col- 
leges by the war furnish the theme for an 
interesting discussion. 


“The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln.” 

By William E. Barton. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 

Year by year the interest in Abraham 
Lincoln grows. Dr. Barton is one of the 
most earnest and painstaking of the large 
group giving careful study to the life and 
character of the “great emancipator.” 
“The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” a book 
by the same author which appeared early 
in the year, is more pleasant reading than 
the present volume, but no more impor- 
tant. The earlier book disposes of the 
tradition that Lincoln was an unbeliever, 
and the other sets at rest the stories of 
his illegitimacy. The author hag done his 


work in thorough fashion. He tests a! 
that has been said and written concert 
ing the paternity of Lincoln by those wh 
question his legitimacy, examines the ey 
dence carefully, and proceeds to demor 
strate beyond all question that Thoma 
Lincoln was the father of Abraham Lir 
coln. We cannot believe that anyone a} 
ter reading this book will have courag 
to repeat the dirty gossip concerning Lir 
coln’s mother which has been current fo 
the last fifty years. 


“Ruth: the Satisfled Stranger.”’ 
By Phillip Mauro. New York: Fleming B 
Revell Company, | 
We have in these columns expresse 
complimentary words about a numbe 
of Mr. Mauro’s writings, and deservedl! 
so, We have nothing different to writ 
concerning this volume. The charminj 
idyl of Ruth is expanded from a few hun 
dred words in the Old Testament to sixt: 
thousand in this volume. The historica 
setting describing the age with its cus 
toms is rather meagerly presented ani 
not at all critically. The whole trend o 
the contents is didactic, hortative ani 
devotional. The moralizing and spirit 
ualizing is unending. The author has ¢ 
genius for seeing likenesses and analogie) 
tetween conditions and events in the lif 
of Ruth and those of modern times. Hi 
deduces spiritual lessons—excellent o1 
their own merits—from phrases and ep! 
sodes that would be novel to the casa 
Bible reader. He moralizes on _ thi 
slightest provocation. To a_ preache! 
purposing to preach “a series” on thii 
charming personality the volume will bi 
found brim full of suggestions an 
abounding in illustrations couched i 
the lucid, simple and readable style whict 
characterizes the author. The whol 
work is devoutly religious. i 
® * * 

Volume five of “The Shanghai,” the an 
nual issued by the students of Shangha 
College, is at hand. It is more than a rec 
ord of classes and organizations and st 
dent activities; it is a work of art, Thos 
responsibile for the volume are to be con 
gratulated upon an especially fine pieci 
of work. | 


A 
* * s 


Vest-pocket commentaries on the Sun 
day-school lessons have become populai 
in recent years. Among the best of then 
is the little volume prepared by Dr. Phill} 
W. Crannell and issued by the Judse 
Press. This is the fourth volume of th 
sort written by the author, and he sho 
that “practice makes perfect.” . 

s ss #8 


Through some oversight the review 
“The Merrymakers in Chicago,” appea 
ing in Tue Baptist for Nov. 6, gave | 
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Sunny Southern California 
: By FRANK DurHAM 


A keen critic, hearing of a certain 
ihurch that had many of the character- 
a of a saints’ rest and but few evi- 
ences of child-life, said, “When there 
‘re no calves in the herd, the herd is 
anarked for the slaughter.” One of the 
rst and most deeply-written laws of life 
; expressed in the old phrase, “after its 
ind.” The law holds in the kingdom 
f truth, Timothy, the pastor, is re- 
tinded that one of his duties is to pass 
n what he has received, committing the 
message to faithful men who shall be 
ble to teach others also. The passion 
or evangelism and the extension of the 
ingdom is a fire that is passed on from 
joul to soul. It lives and glows only by 
he breath of prayer. Here in Southern 
‘alifornia pastors are taking a new in- 
erest in young men who are looking 
oward the work of the ministry, and are 
eading their congregations to pray that 
he Lord of the harvest will thrust forth 
aborers into his harvest. Then, too, 
here is a growing conviction that there 
ests upon the ministers and churches 
n obligation to exercise great care in 


he matter of ordination. 


idvisory Committee on Ordinations 


‘For the last three years the Los An- 
eles Association has had an advisory 
Ommittee on ordinations. This commit- 
2e has had the joy of conferring with 
lany capable and consecrated young 
len. These have talked freely with the 
ommittee, and have been helped to see, 
1a preliminary way, just what the work 
f the ministry involves. Some have 
‘een advised to continue their studies 
nd secure a more adequate preparation 
ather than seek immediate ordination. 
|The work of the committee has been 
4 harmony with the action of the North- 
im Baptist Convention (Cleveland, 1917), 
nd has become one more voice crying 
1 the wilderness and calling upon the 
hurches to save themselves the sorrow 
f repentance because of having sent 
orth men who are not prepared to rep- 
®sent Jesus Christ and interpret his 
lesSage to men. 

‘So satisfactory has been the work of 
ne committee on ordinations that the 
Ommission on religious education, rep- 
esenting the state board, has recom- 
lended to the other associations in the 
Onvention field that they each have a 
imilar committee. The churches quite 
enerally agree that there should be a 
tandard of requirements for ordination. 
* would be a serious error to make edu- 
ation the primary qualification, but in 
Voiding this error we need not go to 
fe other extreme and hold that the in- 
2rest of the kingdom of God requires 
le ordination of uninformed men. How- 
ver, it is not the office of door-keeper 
hich is so much needed, but rather the 
Totherly spirit and the helpful word 
*hich may set before young men the 
Teat privilege of service, while making 
iggestions as to helpful courses of 
andy which may be followed 
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In addition to plans already in opera- 
tion, the state board has recently taken 
steps to secure for its circulating library 
the set of books suggested by the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, to be read by 
men who are preparing for ordination. 
Also our new Baptist correspondence 
school has come into being at an oppor- 
tune time. 


Baptist Correspondence School 


This school is well under way and of- 
fers to young men an:excellent plan by 
which the standard of qualifications may 
be attained. It is a new thing in our 
denomination and deserves a fuller state- 
ment than can be here given. I may 
state that the A. B. P. S. and the A. B. 
H. M. S. are codperating in this plan, and 
that Dr. George L. White of Los An- 
geles is director for the western half of 
the United States. The courses are ar- 
ranged in five groups: Biblical, historical, 
doctrinal, religious education, and prac- 
tical. The Berkeley Divinity School, the 
Kansas City Theological Seminary, the 
University of Chicago and the Louis- 
ville seminary offer correspondence 
courses through Dr. White’s department. 
There are now about 180 students taking 
courses. When our churches become 
more generally informed regarding this 
correspondence work, no doubt there will 
be many more who will be glad to make 
large use of the plan. 


313 West Third Street 


A good reader scarcely sees the words 
he reads, but there rises instead a series 
of mental pictures. When a Baptist of 
Southern California reads, “313 West 
Third Street,” there appears before his 
mind’s eye a group of pictures. If he 
does not see the pictures, he should 
begin at once to remedy the defect. 

Let him take the elevator at the Co- 
lumbia Building, Los Angeles, saying, 
“Fourth floor, please.” He may here 
look in upon Dr, George L. White, who 
is our representative of the A. B. P. S. 
and A. B. H. M. S., as well as director 
of the correspondence school. Also in 
an adjoining room he may see Dr. J. D. 
Springston, director of religious educa- 
tion, Five minutes with either of these 
busy men will give some impression of 
the comprehensive plans that are being 
forwarded day by day for the training 
of workers for our churches, Sunday 
schools and young people. 

Up another story, and you are at the 
door of Dr. W. F. Harper, general secre- 
tary of the state convention, and Rev. 
H. B. Foskett, field secretary. Here the 
weakest struggling church is known, and 
its interests lie on the hearts of all in 
the office; here the largest problems of 
the denomination are shaping toward so- 
lution; and here, too, you may often hear 
the rejoicing over victories won. 

Next you pass to the office of Dr. F. G. 
Davies, state promotion director, and find 
how the New World Movement is kept 
moving, and how the women are co- 
operating in the circulation of missionary 
literature. This is also the headquarters 
of Dr A W Rider, general representa- 


tive of the General Board of Promotion. 
Verily the New World Movement is not 
after the order of an eight-day clock or a 
toy automobile, which need only to be 
wound up and then are insured to run 
forever afterward. No; it is too vital a 


, thing for that, for it deals with living, 


moving people and changing conditions, 
and so needs directing. 

You next pass to the office of Rev. 
J. B. Fox, superintendent of city mis- 
sions, and learn how this work is car- 
ried on in a large way. It is organized 
Christian sympathy for the ones who 
might otherwise be overlooked in a great 
city, and specializes in the evangeliza- 
tion of the foreigner within our gates. 

Down the hallway once more, and you 
are at Rowland Hall, where so many of 
the meetings of the denomination are 
held. Then you enter the book-room of 
the Publication Society. It is worth 
while to study even the backs of books 
while you wait. If there is any book 
you need, the genial Mr. Rapson and his 
helpers are ready to tell you of the very 
newest and best things in print. 

If, after the manner of tourists, you 
make such a visit to these offices, your 
memory will ever afterward furnish you 
a pleasing picture when you read, “313 
West Third Street,” 

Los Angeles. | 


South Dakota Letter 
By S. P. SHAW 
State-wide Evangelistic Campaign 


We are in the midst of a state-wide 
evangelistic campaign, and the Lord is 
giving success to the workers. Dr. E. S.- 
Stucker and Prof. Jones conducted meet- 
ings at Big Springs, Parker, First and 
Central Churches, Sioux Falls, and at 
the Pierre Church. The people were 
strengthened by their ministry, and 176 
professed conversion and 125 were re 
ceived into the churches—113 by bap- 
tism. Dr. Stucker also gave a series of 
helpful addresses and sermons at our 
state convention meeting in Brookings, 
while Prof. Jones conducted the music, 
greatly to the delight of all present. 

Dr. Geo. E. Burlingame held meetings 
with the Dell Rapids, Huron, Aberdeen 
and Ipswich churches, and is now en- 
gaged in meetings at Mobridge, where we 
have no church, but where we feel work 
ought to be organized. This is a rail- 
road junction with about 4000 inhabt- 
tants and but two orthodox churches, one 
of which is very small. We have a num- 
ber of Baptists living in this city, and 
it seems to be an opportune time to es- 
tablish our work there. 

Rev. H. F. McDonald, who began his 
work with our convention Sept. 1, con- 
ducted special meetings at Elkton, Ful- 
som, Farmingdale, Deadwood and Lead. 
Bro. McDonald is an exceptional Bible 
preacher, and we know that all these 
churches were helped by his ministry. 
His most outstanding meeting was with 
the Elkton Church, where eighteen con- 
verts were baptized into church fellow- 
ship. 

One of our young men who began work 
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as pastor-at-large a little more than a 
year ago is Rev. Clay Morris. He is 
having remarkable success along evan- 
gelistic lines in this campaign, having 
conducted meetings at Star Valley, Bone- 
steel, Lucus and Burke. As a result of 
these meetings, forty-nine were added to 
the churches, forty of them by baptism. 


Pastor-at-Large L. L. Mann has done 
excellent work. He has assisted in ar- 
ranging for the various meetings, has 
conducted a series of meetings at Verdun, 
and has cared for some of our pastorless 
fields. 

Bro. Freeman, blind evangelist, con- 
ducted splendid meetings at Daleburg 
and Strandburg. in which seventeen con- 
verts were baptized. Missionary Fred 
Anderson conducted a short meeting at 
Millard and is now in special meetings 
at Lily. I have not heard the final re- 
sults. 

Meetings were conducted by Rev. David 
Anderson at Lake Norden. Five persons 
were baptized. 

Evangelists C. A. Jones and O. I. For- 
rester conducted meetings at Summit, 
Marvin and at two outstations. Bro. 
Jones also assisted in meetings in the 
Minor County Church. We understand 
that these meetings were successful and 
that a number of persons were baptized. 

The following pastors have assisted in 
the evangelistic campaign, conducting 
meetings as follows: Rev. Clifton Mc- 
Glothin, at Armour; Rev. N. L. Haney, 
at Wagner; Rev. Parker Smith, assisted 
by Henrietta Sondburg, at Florence; Rev. 
R. J. Lloyd, at Centerville; Rev. H. H. 
Gunderson, at Wessington Springs; Rev. 
Shelley Robinson, assisted by Mrs. G. W. 
Mings, at Bradley; Rev. L. A. Miller, as- 
sisted by Foster Jones, at Canton. These 
meetings were successful in varying de- 
grees, but on the whole they were fruit- 
ful. The campaign is in full swing and 
will continue throughout the winter. We 
hope to reach every church in the state. 


First Church, Sioux Falls 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
First Church, Sioux Falls, the following 
facts were emphasized: Rev. G. Elton 
Harris is in the third year of his work 
here. At his first annual meeting the 
reported membership was 609. Although 
the roll was afterwards revised, thirty- 
five names being dropped, the member- 
ship has steadily increased, now totaling 
675. Seventy-nine of these members were 
added during the past year, fifty-three by 
baptism. The church subscribed its full 
quota of $60,000 in the New World Move- 
ment campaign, and for the first time in 
five years current expenses were entirely 
met, with a balance in the treasury. In 
addition to this, the budget for the local 
expenses for the coming year is entirely 
subscribed. 


Central Church, Sioux Falls 


The Central Church, Sioux Falls, has 
just closed an excellent year under the 
leadership of Pastor H. F. Wyden. Dur- 
ing the year, sixteen new members were 
received, twelve of them by baptism. 
Congregations have increased, and there 
is general evidence of prosperity in the 
work. The church contributed liberally 
to the New World Movement and met in 
full its current expenses. The reports 
revealed the year as the best year in the 
history of the church. 

In the west Rosebud district, Pastor- 
at-large H. 8. Wold is driving straight 
ahead with his work, planning for sev- 
eral series of meetings in the various 
outstations in this great new field. 


Bro. John W. Wind, who is still in the 
White Owl district, is assisting his people 
in the erection of a new church building 
at Chalk Butte, sixty miles from the 
nearest railroad. 


Nebraska Loses to California 
By Ce) J. Porr 


Rey. C. H. Bancroft has been identified 
with Baptist work in Nebraska for the 
past twenty-five years. While only in 
the prime of life he has come to be a 
veteran among us. He began his min- 
istry here as a young man, and with the 
exception of a brief period this has been 
continuously the scene of his labors. He 
has been entrusted with various places 
and positions and in ali he has proved 
himself efficient in a high degree. He has 
been pastor, district secretary of the con- 
vention, secretary of united beneficence 
and director of promotion. He _ has 
brought painstaking devotion to every 
task. Pastors and churches universally 
have found him a sympathetic and co- 
operative friend and brother. His fine 
spirit has won for him the respect and 
love of all our people, for his acquaint- 
ance among us was very wide. He has 
brought cheer to many a _ discouraged 
pastor and has led many churches to 
higher standards of consecration and giv- 
ing. He has been seconded in all his 
work by the excellent ability of Mrs. 
Bancroft, who is a member of the well- 
known Elmore family. 

Mr. Bancroft’s most conspicuous work 
as pastor was in one of our strong coun- 
try fields. The sane and practical 
methods which he followed in his work 
won notable success. He became a 
recognized authority on rural church 
work. Frequently he was asked to de- 
liver addresses upon this phase of church 
activity. It is not surprising that the 
Northern California convention has called 
him to be director of its department of 
rural church work. He leaves Nebraska 
with a clean, fine, enviable record, and 
takes to his new task a rare spirit, ex- 
cellent judgment and the strength of 
mature manhood. 


An Appreciation of Dr. Rowland 
By THomaAs P. HoLttoway 


I covet the privilege of giving an ex- 
pression of my heart’s love for Dr. A. J. 
Rowland, who so recently obeyed the 
divine summons to enter into the land 
where shadows and pain and sorrow and 
death are unknown. 


Adoniram Judson Rowland, who so 
nobly honored the great man after whom 
he was named, was my spiritual father. 
Under his clear, beautiful, sympathetic 
and powerful preaching of the gospel of 
the blessed God, I was brought to a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Christ and led 
to surrender my life to him. 


Dr. Rowland is one of the most sym- 
metrical characters that I have ever 
known. I speak of him in the present 
tense because he is more gloriously alive 
than ever. In him qualities of mind and 
heart which are not usually found in 
happy combination were strikingly 
blended. He was deeply emotional with- 
out being shallow; intellectually strong, 
with all absence of intellectual aloofness 
tender-hearted without sacrificing sane- 
ness of judgment; so vigorous in thought 
as to be free from any tendency to men- 
tal stagnation, while at the same time 
so healthfully progressive as to avoid all 
fevers of that kind of liberalism that is 
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such only in name. His deserved an) 
lasting fame rests largely on his qualitie 
of preaching power and extraordinar 
executive ability. In these qualities w 
naturally think of his all-round schola) 
ship, his ability to sense the higher qual 
ties of divine truth, his keen but sy. 
pathetic knowledge of human nature, hi 
Imarvelous memory for names, and hi 
encyclopedic knowledge of spiritual ha} 
penings in and out of the Baptist denom: 
nation; but I feel particularly impresse 
to linger for a moment on his exceptior 
ally fine qualities as a pastor. 
He had a patient and understandin 
love for the child and for the youtt 
From the time I was fourteen years 0 
age to my seventeenth year I was strug 
gling with honest doubts concerning som. 
of the deepest truths and experiences o 
the Christian faith. The average pasto 
might have felt that he had good reaso: 
to be impatient with my reluctance t 
confess Christ openely in baptism. It i 
due to the kindly patience of Dr. Row 


land and his wise willingness to let m 
work through some problems for my 
without being pushed to conclusions, tha) 
I am now a believer in the evangellae 
Christian faith and in our Baptist ap 
Proach to the truth as it is in Jesu; 


Christ. I open this sacred page of mj 
relationship to my first pastor in order ti 
contribute my little word as to his grea’ 
pastoral gifts and to suggest to other pas 
tors a like sympathetic handling : 


younger or older people who may be pass 
ing through the confusing mazes of hon 
est doubt while struggling to reach th 
straight path to the heart of God. 


Mrs. Emma Inveen Upcraft | 


The Baptist missionary cause in Chin¢ 
has suffered a severe loss in the passing 
away of Mrs. H. I. Upcraft. | 

When Miss Emma Inveen was only ¢ 
girl of twenty-one, the women’s boar¢ 


enough to justify them in sending her te 
China. That was forty years ago, an¢ 
through all these years she has beer 
Steadily growing. While chiefly intereste¢) 
in spiritual matters, she always kep 
abreast of the times, and was well in 
formed about Chinese art and Chines¢| 
history. 4 

Mrs. Upcraft was a wonderful friend. 
She imparted generously of her rich per 
sonality to her friends, and in turn de 
pended much on the sympathy and fellow: 
ship of her friends. In the spiritual value 
of her friendships she reminded one of 
the apostle Paul. ) 

Although called upon to pass through 
considerable suffering, this did not em: 
bitter her life. On the other hand, i 
made her more lovable. Recently she 
said to a friend, “I made up my mind long 
ago that nothing can happen to me that 
the Lord does not know all about.” So 
in this spirit of submission to the hea\ 
enly Father she met disappointments an 
reverses with courage and faith, and her 
life became more mellow in the process. | 


Mrs. Upcraft had a thorough comp 
hension of the gospel message and km 
how to impart it to the Chinese wo 
in such a way that they could und 
stand and accept it. Frequently she 
troduced new features into her wome 
meetings to make them interesting, 
all related to her main purpose. Tea 
ing Chinese women is a very tedious t 
It must be “line upon line: precept up 
precept.” Yet she was very patient 
them. She taught them how to pra 


u how to testify in meetings, Those 
yho had made a little progress in the 
Yhristian life she set to work winning 
thers. 

During the last few years in Chengtu, 
rs. Upcraft has been particularly inter- 
sisted in the young women of the govern- 
nent normal school. By teaching them 
Mglish she gained their friendship, and 
she followed up these contacts with faith- 
efforts to win them for Christ. Thus 
message was carried to many of the 
yetter-class homes which would otherwise 
ave remained untouched. 


A Declaration 


'A short time before his death, Judge 
vewis of Toledo, Ohio, who was presi- 
lent of the board of trustees of Denison 
Jniversity and who stood high at that 
ime in the councils of the Northern 
aptist Convention, presented to the 
sjoard the following declaration, which 
7as unanimously adopted by it and which 
3 sent to us by one of the trustees, who 
elieves that it is of interest at the pres- 
nt time: 

“The evident development and growth 
if institutions of learning fostered by the 
‘tate is of such character that it raises 
| serious question as to the necessity or 
iracticability of college or universities 
ncouraged and supported by other than 
‘tate interests. 

If the denominational college, so called, 
oes not furnish to the student any other 
r better facility for a broad education 
han that furnished by the state institu- 
ions, there would not seem to be any 
Tying necessity for the perpetuation of 
t least the weaker denominational, in- 
titutions. 

“Tf the curriculum of the denomina- 
jonal college is to be confined to the 
ame subjects as those found in the cur- 
iculum of the state university, then the 
tudent should be permitted largely to 
et his education at the state university, 
nd the members of the denominations 
hould not be called upon to make con- 
tibutions for educating young men and 
oung women at their institutions, which 
3 always done at an expense beyond 
nat paid by the student. 

“As a matter of fact, however, the 
tate college can only undertake to give 
astruction in the various sciences, but 
oes not and probably could not properly 
ive any attention to inculcating in the 
tind of the student the principles of a 
‘hristian life. If this important element, 
terefore, is supplied, it must be done by 
ae denominational colleges, and this, in- 
eed, will furnish the principal reason 
or the perpetuation of the denomina- 
onal college, and it is to the credit of 
ae denominational college that in this 
‘ay only can the student receive a broad 
nd comprehensive education. 

“It was undoubtedly in the mind and 
eart of the fathers of Denison Uni- 
ersity that this institution should be 
istinctly a Christian college designed to 
rovide educated Christian men for the 
Ws aS well as for the pulpit. The rec- 
rds of the university tell us that their 
‘bors and sacrifices were made because 
F their desire to see in the university a 
val Christian institution. Indeed, that 
ime thought has been in the minds of 
8 friends during its entire history, but 
| Christian college is not made by a 
2claration or by putting some obtrusive 
vatures in the curriculum. It is made, 
Made at all, by the teaching and the 
hers of the college, and neither alone 


can accomplish it. A fundamental branch 
of the curriculum of this institution 
should be the teaching of the doctrines 
of the Christian religion—the existence 
of God, the deity of his Son, the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit, the inspired 
revelation of himself and his character. 
This does not mean that sectarianism is 
to be the prominent feature, although 
questions of that kind coming up in regu- 
lar course should neither be avoided nor 
evaded. 

“If the Christian teaching is not sup- 
ported by the Christian life of the fac- 
ulty, it would probably result in more 
harm than good to make the declaration. 

“The instructors of a college occupy an 
important position toward the student. 
The mind of the student coming to col- 
lege is generally in an impressionable 
state, and the instructors in the institu- 
tion, in addition to giving the ordinary 
instruction in the branches under their 
charge, exert an unconscious influence 
upon the minds and character of those 
who are placed over him as his instruc- 
tors in the university. To a certain ex- 
tent they stand before his young mind 
as ideal men, and it is therefore impor- 
tant that the instructors should not only 
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be proficient in their departments, but 
that their own life and character should 
be such as to exert a distinct influence 
on the Christian life of the community 
and especially of the student body. 

“To the end, therefore, that Denison 
University shall justify its continued ex- 
istence and accomplish the purpose of its 
founders, it is the judgment of this board 
that all its instructors should be men 
of the highest Christian character, and 
there is no apparent reason why this 
should not exist in connection with the 
highest degree of scientific and educa- 
tional qualifications on the part of such 
instructors, and the committee on in- 
struction is directed to confine the selec- 
tion of instructors to persons bearing the 
qualifications hereinbefore expressed. 

“That this declaration may be clearly 
understood and accepted and acted upon 
by the members of the faculty, it is or- 
dered that it be read before the faculty 
at the first meeting of the faculty at the 
beginning of each college year, it being 
intended that any members of the faculty 
who may feel unable to comply with the 
conditions herein shall have opportunity 
of withdrawing from the position of in- 
structor in the university.” 


CHURCH NEWS BY STATES 


N each state the director of promotion is an agent of THE BApPrTist. 
Unless some other person has been designated, as in a number of 
states, news items intended for publication should be sent to him. This 
does not deny the privilege always belonging to churches of sending mat- 


ter direct to the office. In either case condense your material. 


Unless 


reporting some unusual event, make no item longer than six or seven 


printed lines. 


Atlantic Coast 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ONE OF THE MosT remarkable develop- 
ments in recent years in the way of a 
religious service in greater Boston, has 
been the establishment of the Sunday eve- 
ning service in the church at Brookline, 
This church has always had a great 
morning service, but it has generally 
been conceded that an evening service 
was an impossibility in an aristocratic 
residential community of this character. 
The pastor, Rev. Arthur C. Archibald, 
has had great faith that the gospel mes- 
sage with a fitting background will draw 
an audience anywhere. For from thirty 
to thirty-five minutes he delivers a 
straight gospel appeal, providing as a 
background as good music as can be ob- 
tained. The result is that the evening 
congregations now fill the auditorium, 
people coming from many miles to en- 
joy these great services. They are called 
“popular community services.” 


AT THE CENTRAL CHURCH, Middleboro, 
there are encouraging signs of progress. 
On two recent Sundays the Bible-school 
attendance bas gone over the 375 mark. 
On Dec. 12 the B. M. C., the well-known 
men’s class, had an attendance of 100. On 
that day Rev. E. Carroll Condict of Burma 
was present and spoke. Herbert S. Syl- 
vester has been the honored teacher since 
the founding of the class eleven years 
ago. Christmas services were unusually 
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fine. As the result of the “White Gift 
Service” on Dec. 19, a check for $100 was 
sent for the relief of our European Bap- 
tists. Pastor C. Raymond Chappell has 
just completed a series of sermons on 
“The Life of Jesus” which has been fol- 
lowed with much interest. The prayer 
meetings continue to attract large num- 
bers of people, and the young people’s 
organizations are doing good work. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCA- 
TION of the state convention, in consulta- 
tion with Secy. William A. Hill of the 
General Board of Promotion, agreed 
upon the following specific objectives for 
this year: Five hundred study classes 
and 200 reading courses for men’s groups 
and women’s groups; 100 study classes 
and 200 reading courses for World Wide 
Guilds; ten institutes, twenty-five church 
mission schools and three summer as- 
semblies; 500 Bible schools using the 
graded missionary studies. In addition, 
it is hoped to induce 100 young people’s 
societies to acquire missionary libraries. 
To carry out this worthy program will 
require enthusiastic codperation on the 
part of all the churches. 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE QUIDNICK CHURCH has called Rev. 
George W. Gellatly, a senior at Newton 
Theological Institution, and he has 
already begun his labors with the church. 


Rev. JoHN Bsorxk, pastor of the Hills- 
grove and South Auburn Swedish chapels, 
reports the conversion of four young 
people this month. 


Dea. JAMES AITKEN of the First Church, 
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Westerly, passed to his reward last Au- 
gust. The following resolution expresses 
somewhat his worth to the church and 
the community: “Resolved: That in the 
death of Bro. Aitken this class fully 
realizes what it means to have one of its 
most useful members depart from our 
midst—one whose kindly and genial qual- 
ities, loyal friendship, courteous man- 
ners, heroic courage and unswerving in- 
tegrity in all the affairs of life have long 
commanded the admiration and commen- 
dation of his fellows.” 


THE OLD First CHurcH, Providence, re- 
ports the baptism of ten candidates on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 19. The prayer 
meeting is being largely attended. Dr. 
Greul is an acceptable supply. 


EvANGELIStT Lewis [E. SmirH reports 
successful meetings at both Phenix and 
Blackstone. Several persons are about 
to be baptized at Phenix. Bro. Smith’s 
work is always acceptable and successful. 


Rey. SAMUEL D, Rinaross, pastor of the 
Roger Williams Church, is finding his 
way to the hearts of the people, and they 
are responding to his ministry. This 
church, although without a pastor at the 
time, made a splendid showing in the 
New World Movement campaign. 


NEW YORK 


On Dec. 19 Rev. H. Wyse Jongs, with 
Mr. Ralph E. Stewart as musical director, 
closed a successful evangelistic campaign 
at Le Roy. Four denominations united 
in the meetings, the services being held 
in the First Church, Rev. I. C. Taylor, 
pastor. The meetings were a great spir- 
itual uplift to the entire community, and 
all the pastors are enthusiastic in their 
commendation of the workers. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GENEVA 
“CHurcH, Rev. Havard Griffith, pastor, 
showed that the year had closed with the 
church free from debt and a small bal- 
ance on hand. The every-member can- 
vass shows sufficient money pledged to 
cover all current expenses for 1921. A 
teacher training class, taught by the pas- 
tor, is now in its second year. The church 
will celebrate its centennial in 1925, and 
a historian has already been appointed. 


THE WORK AT INGHAMS MILLs, with 
Rev. R. S. Wallis of Fort Plain as pas- 
tor, has been reéstablished. Recently 
eighteen were baptized and others are 
waiting. The every-member canvass was 
a Success. The church gave $70 for the 
European relief fund at Christmas. Plans 
are made to build a parish house to serve 
the community which is in the midst of 
a fine farming section. 


Annual Banquet of the Buffalo Baptist 
Union 


On Friday evening, Dec. 17, more than 
300 attended the annual banquet, repre- 
senting the Baptist churches of Buffalo 
and several churches from outside the 
city. The principal address of the eve- 
ning was given by Dr. James H. Frank- 
lin of the Foreign Mission Society, on 
“The Call of a World in Distress.” 

Mr. Harold R. Husted, survey secre- 
tary of the Home Mission Society, has 
been in Buffalo several times recently 
for brief periods, making a survey of 
some of the most needed sections of the 
city. Mr. Husted presented to the guests, 
with the help of maps and charts, the 
challenge of facts discovered in the 
survey of one of the great polyglot 
districts of Buffalo, indicating that 
among the many races represented in 
that district 67 per cent, or:more than 


two-thirds, of the people apparently are 
beyond the ministry of any church or 
synagogue, and for all practical purposes 
are really pagan. 

Dr. WH. H. Dutton, secretary of the 
union, summarized the development of 
the work of the union in Buffalo during 
the past year, calling attention to the 
fact that the established work at many 
points has been greatly strengthened, 
and that work has been started at three 
new centers, including the Christian Cen- 
ter, in the largest Italian district of the 
city, the Hebrew Mission, in the heart 
of the Ghetto, and the North Park 
Church, in one of the rapidly growing 
residence districts. The plans for the 
work projected earlier in the year have 
been curtailed necessarily because the 
denomination has not yet reached the 
hundred million dollar goal. Neverthe- 
less, several heavy property and program 
responsibilities have been assumed’ and 
will be cared for in the best manner pos- 
sible until the denomination has reached 
its objective. 

There are now eighteen missionaries 
giving themselves to mission work in the 
city; but in view of the fact that Buffalo 
has a population more than three-quar- 
ters foreign, and that the other stronger 
denominations are now just beginning 
to plan largely for work among our new 
Americans, the harvest field is far great- 
er than the reach of our handful of work- 
ers, even when supplemented by almost 
100 volunteers giving regular periods of 
time each week to some corner of the city 
mission field. 

Dr. S. G. Neil spent Sunday and Mon- 
day, Dec. 12 and 18, with us, bringing to 
the ministers’ conference on Monday his 
inspiring message on “The Foolishness 
of Preaching.” At the same hour it hap- 
pened that Rev. M. H. Day, American 
Representative of the Canton Christian 
College, was in attendance at the confer- 
ence and presented a thrilling picture of 
China’s need for physical nourishment 
and for Christ. 


MAINE 


Rey. HowaArp H. Brown of Flemington, 
N. J., has accepted a call to the Penney 
Memorial United Church of Augusta and 
will begin his work about the middle of 
January. Mr. Brown is a native of New 
Jersey and was graduated from Brown 
University and from Crozer Theological 
Seminary. His first pastorate, seven 
years in length, was at Orange, N. J., and 
he has been at Flemington for ten years. 
In both of these places he had done sig- 
nally successful work and left the church 
greatly advanced both in membership 
and in material equipment. He has al- 
ways taken a great interest in public 
work, both religious and secular, and has 
held important offices in all New Jersey 
Baptist state and county church and Sun- 
day-school organizations. Mr. Brown is 
married and has two children. 


A PLEASING FEATURE at the First church, 
Sanford, Sunday morning, Dec. 26, was 
the presentation to the church of $1000, 
contributed by business men, mostly out- 
side the church membership. Of this 
amount, $800 was designated for the pur- 
pose of paying off the remaining indebt- 
edness incurred in making improvements 
within the building, and $200 was given 
to the pastor as a Christmas gift “in 
appreciation of his service in the church 
and community.” The treasurer, Deacon 
George H, Nowell, expressed the thanks 
of the church to the contributors. and 
the note was then burned, Pastor Hardy 
stating that this was the fourth time 
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‘he had had the privilege of committin 


such papers to the ash-heap. The chure] 
has received great spiritual uplift an 
blessing as a result of four weeks’ specia 
meetings condueted by Evangelist Miltor 
S. Rees, of Rochester, N. Y. A number 0 
conversions took place and the town re 
received a great moral tonic. The evan 
gelist is ably supported by Mrs. Ree: 
who takes charge of the singing. The; 
will begin work in Biddeford early iz 
January. 


TWO WEEKS OF REVIVAL services witl 
Evangelist H. E. Shade have resulted ir 
sixty-two decisions for Christ at. the Firs’ 
Church, Washburn, and probably fron 
forty to forty-five new members. Bro 
Shade is sane, forceful and loving, with 
out evangelistic tricks. The pastor, Ray 
mond W. Cooper, finds congregation; 
greatly increased. { 


NEW JERSEY 


Rev. E. Carron Conpict, son of Dr, B 
C. Condict of Trenton and a missionary 
in Burma, has just received from the 
British government a silver and bronze 
medal for valuable service rendered in 
India during the war, especially in re 
cruiting Chins for service in the British 
army which fought in Palestine. Mr. Con. 
dict is one of two missionaries mentioned 
in the Gazette of India for war honors. 
At present he is doing research work in 
the graduate school at Harvard in the de. 
partment of ethnology, studying the 
races of Burma, especially the Chins 
With his family, he is expected to return 
to Burma in April. , 


Pacific Coast 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE REDDING CHURCH, the nearest on 
the railroad to the Oregon line of the 
churches of this convention, has recently 
settled as its pastor Rev. W. L. Harvey, 
formerly of Idaho. Field Secy. Albert A. 
Patch reports the work in a more hopeful 
condition under the new pastor than fo 
some time past. ¥. 


Two MEXICAN MINISTERS are now at 
work in Northern California, viz., Rey. 
Rafael Q. Martinez at Fresno and Rey. 
F. S. Harnandez at Alameda. The former 
follows the eloquent A. B. De Roos. He 
finds the room that is used for the preach- 
ing services too small to accommodate 
the people who come. Mr. Hernandez is 
doing pioneer work and is much encour- 
aged with his reception by his countr & 
men. 


Dr. L. C. Barnes has visited th 
Indian missions of the convention, and 
the denomination will presently Tear 
number of things concerning this suc 
cessful work. Dr. Barnes writes enthusi 
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ary, and expresses his admiration 
the missionary’s gift to think as 
Indians think, and to prosecute 
cessfully plans for their material 
spiritual uplift. All of this has 
said by government Indian agents, 
have of their own initiative writ 
Supt. C, W. Brinstad to the effect U 
nowhere on the Pacific Coast is there 

Indian work comparable to ours, and 
giving the credit for this fine show ng 
to Mr. Brendel, who has spent thirty 
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‘sin self-sacrificing labors for these 
ds of the nation. 


istRICT MISSIONARY Gro. D. BoLirr, 
ra period of service at Covelo, dur- 
‘which he has placed the church in 
rong condition spiritually and finan- 
y, is leaving to take up the matter 
sid to some other weak cause. Rev. 
sence I. Ford becomes the pastor of 
_jmportant interest. 


NDER THE STRONG LEADERSHIP of Rev. 
1 H. Talley, the Orland Church is re 
ing great blessing. On the first Sun- 
in December thirteen persons were 
somed into the fellowship of the 
rch. 


NE OF OUR FINE veterans, Rev. HE. M. 
s, has settled with the Biggs and 
iville churches, beginning his work 
| ade 


HE IMPORTANT CHURCH at Fort Bragg 
njoying the ministry of Dr. Charles 
Hobart. It is expected that a pastor 
,soon be settled with this people. 


sv. KF. S. LAwreNnce, formerly pastor 
Santa Cruz and Stockton, and who 
Jabored during recent years in Idaho 
Oregon, has returned to California 
‘is now living at Berkeley. For a 
‘ber of months he has supplied the 
ah Church, to its great profit. He 
‘ow considering a pressing invitation 
ecome its pastor. 


Work among the Chinese People 


‘unique service was held at the Rio 
a Union Baptist Church Dec. 5. Nine 
iese young people, including their 
her, Mrs. Ong Yip, who had been con- 
ed and educated in a mission school 
nother denomination in China, were 
lized into the fellowship of the local 
‘ch. 

1is mission was established a little 
}a year ago. The pastor of the local 
‘ch, Rev. H. B. Blood, in traveling 
different members of his congrega- 
over the delta district and in talk- 
the situation over with them, felt 
| something should be done for the 
sands of orientals in the district, for 
o that time nothing had been done 
ny denomination for the Chinese, of 
n there are about 3000 in the neigh- 
ood. 

' a result, Dr. Charles R. Shepherd, 
t superintendent of oriental work for 
Home Mission Society, was invited 
avestigate the situation. He talks 
‘ese fluently, having spent a number 
sars as a missionary in China. While 
@ carefully over the situation, he dis- 
red at Lockeport a young Chinese 
stian and his wife whom he had met 
he Chinese Baptist Church in San 
icisco. 

ie result of this investigation was 
establishment of a day school for 
study of Chinese under the direction 
{rs. Ong Yip. The school now has 
s thirty scholars. In connection with 
lay school, a Sunday school has also 
' organized which has an enrolment 
Ome sixty members. At Dr. Shep- 
’s: suggestion a fund of $100 is being 
d by the Rio Vista Church and the 
& people’s societies of the Sacra- 
0 Association to provide for the 
tling expenses of the Sacramento 
ese pastor, that he may be enabled 
‘sist in caring for these young con- 
_ and in leading others to decision. 
‘Christmas the Rio Vista Church sent 
ne mission a Christmas tree with 
‘ations and a treat for all. 

. Shepherd, Miss Ina Shaw, repre 
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sentative of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, Rev. W. H. Barker, missionary 
to the Netherlands district, Sum Sing, 
Chinese missionary and colporter for the 
Bay district, after carefully examining 
the converts, expressed themselves as 
deeply impressed with their vital under- 
standing of the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. Dr. Shepherd adminis- 
tered the ordinance of baptism. A large 
congregation witnessed the eeremony and 
were deeply impressed by it. 


OREGON 


THIRTY-FIVE PERSONS received the hand 
of fellowship at the First Church, Oregon 
City, on Dec. 5. Some of these had come 
by baptism, some by letter and some by 
experience. No special meetings have 
been held, but the work is done through 
the steady, prayerful work of the church 
under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
W. E. Pettibone and his wife. 


MEETINGS AT ENTERPRISE, under the 
leadership of Rev. M. G. Bentley, resulted 
in the reception into the church of thirty- 
two by baptism, two by letter and two by 
experience, The church will build a par- 
sonage at once and call a pastor. Rev. 
D. Lord, associational missionary, will 
continue his oversight of this field until 
a pastor is found. Mr. Bentley began 
meetings at Onteria on Jan. 2. 


Mississippi Valley 


OKLAHOMA 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF TULSA, Rev. W. 
O. Anderson, pastor, is closing the best 
year’s work in its history. The increase 
in membership was as follows: By let- 
ter, 147; by baptism, seventy-six; by re- 
lation, three—a total of 226 new mem- 
bers received during the year. There was 
paid into the church treasury during the 
year through the regular and special of- 
ferings for both current expenses and 
benevolences, $40,389. This does not in- 
clude several thousand dollars given by 
individual members to Christian educa- 
tion. 'The church has just increased the 
pastor’s salary $600 a year, repeating the 
action of last year, The Bible school gave 
a $300 free-will Christmas offering for 
the poor of the city, and the church mem- 
bers and friends presented the church 
with cash Christmas gifts amounting to 
over $1200, at the same time remember- 
ing the pastor with the gift of a hand- 
some leather pocketbook filled with cur- 
rency. Recently Mr. Paul Powell of 
Louisville, Ky., was eleeted general secre- 
tary of the church. He is a son of Rev. 
W. D. Powell, formerly missionary to 
Mexico, The coming of Mr. Powell will 
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greatly add to the efficiency of our work- 
ing force. Mrs. E. L. Atkins, former fi- 
nancial secretary, will devote her time to 
visitation and personal work. The pas- 
tor came here nearly two years ago from 
Calvary Church, Omaha, and to Omaha 
from Detroit, Mich. There is a large per 
cent of northern and eastern people here. 
All parts of the United States are well 
represented in the church, but the spirit 
of fellowship is beautiful. This is a 
country of progress and is big with Bap- 
tist opportunity. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


THE CHURCH BUILDING AT PARK RIVER 
burned to the ground on the evening of 
Nov. 23. Highly successful revival serv- 
ices, under the direction of Rev. Ole Lar- 
son, had been concluded on the previous 
Sunday. 


Tue First CHURCH, GRAND Forks, Rev. 
J. G. York, pastor, has experienced great 
spiritual blessings from the ministrations 
from Oct. 26 to Nov. 7 of Dr. J. E. Nor- 
cross, and from Novy. 21 to Dec. 5 of Mrs. 
Catherine Booth-Clibborn and her son, 
Rev. Theodore Booth-Clibborn. Four peo- 
ple were baptized on Nov. 7 and some 
twelve to fifteen are now ready for bap- 
tism. The pastor has started a junior 
instruction class for boys and girls which 
meets each Friday afternoon after school, 
the purpose being to teach the boys and 
girls what Christianity and church mem- 
bership mean. 


MICHIGAN 


Baptists IN KatLAmMazoo and in all 
Michigan regret the going of Rev. L. I. 
Hansen from the Portage Street Church. 
A large crowd of devoted friends gathered 
at the church to tender him and his wife 
a farewell reception on the evening of 
Dec. 27. Mr. Hansen has accepted the 
position of religious education director 
for Colorado and enters upon his work 
with the new year. 


Rey. AND Mrs. F. Kurtz, whose home 
while on furlough has been at Mt. Morris, 
are sailing soon for India. 


Tuer First CHurcH, Pontiac, was the 
donor of two highly appreciated gifts at 
Christmas time. Its pastor and his wife, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. S. Knight, were in- 
formed that hereafter they were to ride 
in their new sedan, and each was pre- 
sented with a key for the machine. The 
Memorial Church, which has been a mis- 
sion of the First for some time, was given 
the deed for the church property. Pas- 
tor Franklin L. Prestridge and his peo- 
ple are jubilant. This is the second mis- 
sion of the church which has become 
self-supporting in the last four years. 


THE RESPONSE OF MicHIGAN ehurches to 
the appeal for gifts for relief has far ex- 
ceeded expectations, 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 


Earl and Thorn Streets 


MIDWAY HOSPITAL 


Snelling and University Avenues 


| MERRIAM PARK HOSPITAL | 


(FORMERLY, COBB) 


ll 
Iglehart and Cleveland Avenues | 


DEPARTMENTS SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA LABORATORIES 
General Surgery Neurology Radium X-Ray 
Medicine Obstetri Blood Chemist Serol 
sire Ear, Nasal Ake TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES Basal MMetabtioes Patkoloey | 
and Throat Electrocardiograph 
er ae ee eee { 
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Rev. C. Rurus Osporn of Coldwater re- 
ports fine results from the special meet- 
ings held in Quincey and Girard, in 
which three pastors codperated. 


VICTORY SONGS |] 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


OMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. The selection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new book. 
Contains 288 pages of music. Sing]2 copies: 
Manila, 35c; Limp, 40c; Cloth, 50c; Postpaid. 


Inquantities, not prepaid: Manila,30c;Limp 35c; 


loth, 45c. —_—_— fis" Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE, | 
ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. | 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
1053 MononBldg., Dpt.B 814 WalnutSt. 
~ Chicago hiladelphia 


Annuities 


Annuity Bonds are issued 
by all the Boards and Socie- 
ties of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


For information, including 
rates, write to the Society 
or Board concerned 


or to 
The General Board of Promotion of 


the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth Ave., New York 


Crannell’s Pocket Lessons 
for ig2d 


Contains all of the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1921, with References, Daily Bible 
Readings, and Analyses. Vest pocket size. 
About two hundred pages clearly printed on 
good opaque paper. Size, 23, x 5% inches. Sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. Just the thing for 
the busy teacher or scholar. 


Price, 40 cents 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOU KNOW !! 


THE Business World needs Christian Young 

People. An Efficient Business Training midst 
wholesome surroundings; an opportunity to study 
Art, Music, Literature, Home Economics and 
Physical Science at a low rate of Tuition and 
Board, is the remarkable offer of the 


CEDAR VALLEY SEMINARY 
Write for particulars. Osage, Iowa 
ee 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL ,Fer Girls ana 
2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’ 
Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 


For Catalog Address. Box 620, Mount Carroll, Il. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 


Sr ee ee ne 

WANTED—A MUSIC DIRECTOR who can 
teach instrumental and vocal music. C. L 
Gibbens, Richland Center, Wis. 


GOOD OPENING in growing county-seat 
town for well-equipped man to pastor Com- 
munity Baptist Church. George Gibson, Gil- 
lette, Wyo. 


Pastor S. J. SLtoueH, who is serving 
Columbia, Clark’s Lake and Cement City, 
has baptized thirty-two persons during 
the three and one-half months he has 
been on the field. 


Rey. R. A. Aten, of the South Park 
Church, Port Huron, rejoices in a real 
spirit of fellowship and _ codperation 
among his people. They recently went 
into the church, and before they left, the 
interior was redecorated, new carpets 
were laid on the floor, and new curtains 
were placed at the railing on the plat- 
form. 


THE COMING OF Rey, J. Burt BoUWMAN 
to Marshall has brought the church into 
real activity and is developing many 
hitherto non-active Christians into live 
workers for the kingdom. The Sunday- 
school is being thoroughly reorganized, 
with an efficient corps of workers, and 
the average attendance is higher than 
ever. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Oxford 
Church, T. D. Denman, pastor, was cele 
brated with a chicken-pie supper. Re- 
ports showed progress along all lines, 
with nearly $4000 raised during the 
year and a free-will offering of $150 at 
the supper. 


Pastor C. A. Satyrer of Brown City, 
during December baptized seventeen new 
members, who were brought in as the re- 
sult of efforts by the pastor and the 
church members. The church year closed 
with a balance in the treasury. 


AT THE CHRISTMAS entertainment in 
Ypsilanti, students from several states, 
representing as many Baptist churches as 
there were students, participated in carry- 
ing out the program, “The Song in the 
Sky.” This proved a beautiful pageant, 
and a goodly offering was taken for re- 
lief work. The Sunday night luncheons 
and social hours are thoroughly enjoyed 
by the students. C. S. Burns is the live 
wire leading the forces in this church. 


Dr. H. H. Forp has hit upon a unique 
scheme for the First Church, Traverse 
City. Back of the pulpit is hung a ban- 
ner with the slogan, “Every One Win 
One,” and on the banner is a scarlet 
cross. During the special meetings, re- 
quests for prayer were indicated by a 
black star (indicating the sin) -attached 
to the cross. Conversions were noted by 
white stars to replace the black ones. Dr. 
Ford has the church thoroughly organ- 
ized for aggressive work. Several per- 
sons have been baptized. 


Two CAMPAIGNS have been inaugurated 
in Hillsdale College. One is being con- 
ducted by Dr. A. C. Hageman and is for 
the raising of $745,000 for the college. 


This campaign, of course, will be success- _ 


ful, for Dr. Hageman accomplishes what 
he sets out to do. The other campaign is 
waged by the students themselves and is 
for “better speech.” Judging from the 
tags which are being turned in, fewer 
words are being mispronounced, fewer 
grammatical errors are being made, and 
less slang is heard. 


CONVENTION Pastor E. R. ALLEN has 
planned for a series of supper confer- 
ences in the upper peninsula from Jan. 25 
to Feb. 2. General Director Hudson and 
Religious Director Berry have been asked 
to attend these conferences. 


Rev. JosHuA Roperts has some cheer- 
ing words from the northern part of the 
lower peninsula. Pastor Frank McGirr 
has been privileged to baptize converts 
into his church at Boon, and conversions 


. 
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are also reported from the three 9 
points to which he goes. Mrs. Hicke 
counting on about a dozen addition: 
her church at Boyne City as a resul 
special meetings conducted by N, D, 
ter of Kingsley. Other points in hig 
ritory are manned with supplies, and 
Roberts is equal to any emergency w] 
may arise. 
KANSAS 


EVANGELIST W. M. Martin and 1 
were with the Morrill Church recenth 
sixteen nights of special evangelistic 
deavor. As a result, ten young pe 
professed conversion and eight were | 
tized. The attendance was large, 
the meeting was far-reaching in its 
fluence in the community. Fully 90 
cent of the people in the town and | 
adjacent country are members of 
church, and hence there were not 
than a half dozen unsaved grown pec 
at any of the services. The pasto 
the four churches in the town compc 
a quartet and sang at different times ¢ 
ing the meeting. It was not a union m 
ing, but Bro. Martin said that it ° 
“more nearly union from the standpc 
of unity of spirit than anything I h 
ever seen.” All the churches were re 
sented in the children’s chorus. | 


ILLINOIS : 


THE First CHuRcH, JACKSONVILLE, I 
special evangelistic meetings Noy. 21 
Dec. 5 under the leadership of Rey. Jos: 
Croft Dent of Chicago, who acted both 
chorus leader and as evangelist. " 
church was greatly edified, and ab 
fifty persons professed faith and se 
were received by letter and about sey 
teen by baptism. These additions to 
membership make a total of sixty-five 
ceived during 1920. Others are interes 
and will unite with the church in| 
near future. 


IOWA 


Evancetist A, W. Latrretn and Sin 
Moody held meetings with the Bry: 
burg Church from Dec. 7 to 19. * 
church is much revived. 
fifty-four conversions. Twenty pers| 
have been baptized and four were 
ceived into the church on their Christ! 
experience. The church is at pres 
without a pastor. 


Rocky Mountain States 


COLORADO 


SINCE SEPTEMBER about thirty h 
been received into the Bethel Memo) 
Church, Denver, Rev. E. L. Krumri 
pastor. During January, Mr. Krumr 
will be in New England, having Db 
called there by a death in the family. 
pulpit will be supplied by Rev. FB 
Kingsley and Rev. T. H. Wiles. Paste 
work is in charge of the latter. 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 1920, the Fi 
Church, Loveland, Rev. Arthur W. Atk 
son, pastor, set as one of its goals 
the year the reception of 125 new me 
bers. A flag was placed on the wall 
of the pulpit. In the center of this wa 
golden cross. Blue stars spelled out | 
words “Loyalty to Christ.” Each § 
represented a new member and — 
placed on the flag as members wefe ' 
ceived. On Jan. 2 the flag will be ¢ 
plete with a few extra stars beyon 
are necessary to spell out the motto, D 
ing the year 127 new members were 
ceived, seventy-four being by baptis! 
this number, eighty-four are { 
There are twenty-four couples, husbal 


= 


myo, 19281 


wives. This has been one of the 
prosperous years in the history of 
church. Last spring the church 
ed its allotment to the New World 
ement, amounting to $63,000. This 
the second largest amount raised in 
‘state and the largest amount for any 
‘ch of its size. The membership of 
church is now 624. The net gain this 
year was eighty-six. 


Obituary 


JOANNA D. BIRD 


rs. Joanna D. (Scott) Bird died of pneu- 
ja on Noy. 24, at Shandon, Ohio, at the 
e of a cousin, where she and her daugh- 
had gone to spend the winter. 


janna D. Scott was born Aug. 8, 1836, in 
Rock Township, Muskingum County, 
, of a sturdy Welsh-English ancestry 
| impressed itself deeply upon the little 
munity that came from West Chester 
Philadelphia, in the early years of that 
ury, to the beautiful, wooded hills of 
: Rock, ‘‘out in the Ohio country.’’ The 
le of her grandfather, Jesse John, was 
meeting place for those of the Baptist 
1 throughout the countryside, until the 
} Rock Baptist Church, in 1828, and the 
tville Baptist Church at Rural Dale, in 
/ were organized. The little girl was 
ized into the membership of the latter 
‘ch at the age of fifteen, by Rev. Abel 
\son, thick ice being cut from the pool 
1e woods for the rite. After a period of 
y back in the family home, West Ches- 
she returned to Ohio and engaged in 
hing. April 7, 1857, she was married to 
’, Bird, who died Feb. 19, 1903. Follow- 
her husband’s return from the Civil War 
'865, they resided for several years in 
4, returning in 1869 to Zanesville, Ohio. 
amily, of which one daughter, Miss 
tie E. Bird, survives, was for many years 
iinently identified with the activities of 
ket Street Church, of which Bro. Bird 
{for twenty-five years a deacon. 


faith of Our Fathers,’’ a hymn in which 

Bird delighted, expressed well her 
meh loyalty to her church and her con- 
ions. A deep and life-long interest in 
fields of temperance and equal suffrage 
ner to become a Crusader in 1870 and to 
her ballot in the election of 1920 with 
t rejoicing. Of practically perfect physi- 
vigor until weakened during the last few 
§ by several severe illnesses, of friendly 
| and with the keenest interest in people 
things, our sister loved to live; and she 
t out “facing the glory’’ of the larger 
‘and saying with almost her last breath, 
dugh I walk through the valley of the 
: Ag death, I will fear no evil; for thou 
( me.”’ 


meral services conducted by her pastor, 
'C, M. Eddy, were held at the Bateman 
bral Parlor Nov. 27, and the body of our 
Tr was laid beside her husband in Green- 
{ Cemetery at Zanesville. 


“They kept the faith.” 


- VILETTA M. DENNISON: AN AP- 
PRECIATION 


+, the Baptists of Colorado, and espe- 
’ of the Calvary Baptist Church of Den- 
_ Sustained the loss of a ‘‘mother in 
l’ when Mrs. Viletta M. Dennison, aged 
‘y-nine, of 2905 Josephine Street, de- 
xd this life Sept. 5, 1920. 


8. Dennison was the widow of a Bap- 
Minister, Rev. A. S. Dennison, who was 
in 1852, by the Indian Mission Board 
duisville as superintendent of a Baptist 
2my in the Choctaw nation. He was 
i to his reward in 1863, when he was 
rw at Sublette, Ill Among his con- 
Oraries and friends were Rev. 

tes, Rey. A. P. Graves and Rev. Bevan 
1as. 


ter her husband’s death, Mrs. Dennison 
fed her life to the rearing and educa- 
|of their three chilldren, only one of 
4 is now living, Miss Ida May, for many 
fa teacher in Denver. 


3. Dennison was a tireless church 
er and was interested in all movements 
he uplifting of her fellow. men. Her 
’ capabilities and virtues were well re- 
by her pastor, Rev. Luther E. Floyd, 
preached her funeral sermon. 

wh a farewell renews our gratitude for 
/Father’s promise: ‘There remaineth 
‘fore a rest for the people of God.” 


Mrs. W. J. COOPER. 
§ York St., Denver. 
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Christmas at Publication Society 


Headquarters 


The Christmas season is always a time 
of good will at the Publication Society 
headquarters in Philadelphia. This year 
the mirth was tempered by the resigna- 
tion and departure to a new field of labor 
in New York of the business manager, 
Mr. Harry V. Meyer, who has for the past 
thirty years been in the employ of the 
society. Mr. Meyer was extremely popu- 
lar and his loss will be felt for a long 
time to come. 

At the annual meet of the employes 
this year on Dec. 23, a committee in 
charge had arranged a mock moving-pic- 
ture tableau entitled, ‘Mother Goose in 
Christmas Land.” The humorous hits 
and local applications were enjoyed by 
some three hundred of the Publication 
Society’s workers. 

Mr. Meyer then came forward, at the 
request of the committee and presented 
Dr. G. N. Brink, the general secretary of 
the society, a handsome cut-glass pitcher 
with tumblers, as a token of the esteem 
of the office force. Dr. Brink told Mr. 
Meyer that he had a word to say to him 
on behalf of himself and co-workers. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

“The question comes, Why do we all 
love you? The first answer is that you 
are full of the joy of life—the natural 
fruitage that comes from the depths of 
the confident heart of the Christian. In 
this you have been our leader. You have 
been generous in appreciation. This is 
the mark of a great soul. You have been 
kindly in your judgment. This is an at- 
tribute of royal worth. You have always 
been sympathetically codéperative. As a 
yokefellow in service you have proven a 
full helper, bearing your own load with a 
smile, and ready to lift on ours. You 
have been faithful always. 
one of the chiefest of all attributes.” 

When Dr. Brink had finished, Mr. God- 
ard, superintendent of the printing house, 
presented Mr. Meyer with a beautiful 
Masonic ring as a token of regard from 
the printing house. As he finished, Dr. 
W. H. Main, the chairman of the board of 
managers, in a timely speech, in which 
the humorous was deftly intermixed with 
the serious, gave the retiring manager a 
handsome Hamilton watch with the 
hearty good wishes of the board. Mr. 
Meyer made a fitting response. 

Mr. Harvey E. Cressman, who has been 
in the society’s employ for a number of 
years and for the last three years its as- 
sistant treasurer, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Meyer, to begin Jan. 1. 


Continuous Giving 


By Jay D. WARNER 


N the preparatory campaign which pre- 

ceded the New World Movement drive, 
the General Board of Promotion wisely 
Placed great emphasis on stewardship. 
The City Park Church, Denver, Colo., 
made a special effort at that time to in- 
crease the number of its tithers—or, 
rather, super-tithers. To this is largely 
attributed the ready and generous re- 
sponse of the church to the urgent and 
continuous appeals for aid throughout 
the year. Because of the unprecedented 
giving to the $100,000,000 fund, it was un- 
derstood by many churches that other 
claims for help, no matter how important, 
would be disregarded. This church, how- 
ever, was unwilling to adopt this atti- 
tude, and when an appeal was made for 
the suffering in India or Syria or Ar- 
menia, it was met with a liberal response. 


I count this — 
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IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
fi WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
ments; profits to policy- 
holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
ers same as stock com- 
pany. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 


No agents. Deal direct. 


National Mutual Church Insurance Co., 22 years old un- 
der same management. Address Henry P. Magill, Secy. & 
Mgr., 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, IL 


TheAmerican Baptist Home Mission Society 


Our Corporate name is 


“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 
Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 

23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y° 


“That’s the Best Church Plan 


BOOK WE HAVE SEEN.” 


So they say. It contains 100 plans and 50 
exterior illustrations of churches, most 
of which are erected. 121 pages, boards. 
50c brings a copy to you. 


ERNEST O. BROSTROM 
Reliance Bldz., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


For the Christian Worker 
in Town and Country 


Do You 
Want to— 


—Know how the one hundred most 
successful town and country 
churches in America have done 
their work? 


—Develop more and better leaders? 


—Consult with the best men in your 
work? 


—Keep abreast with the best meth- 
ods? 


—Know how to analyze thoroughly 
your local problems? 


If you wish to know how you can do this, 
fill in the coupon below and secure full 
information. 


ota aE WORK, Town and Country Church 
‘ep 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information in 
regard to your study course on Town and Country 


Church Methods. Very truly yours, 
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When Dr. Josephine Lawney, the medi- 
cal missionary of the church in China, 
wrote concerning the utter lack of all 
kinds of supplies, a number of boxes of 
needed articles were quickly provided 
and sent. 

Generous provision was made for the 
orphan children at Kodiak, Alaska, many 
useful gifts being sent to make their 
Christmas happy. 

Money and gifts were sent to a newly- 
organized church of thirty-four Piute In- 
dians (recently converted) at Fallon, 
Nevy., in order that it might celebrate for 
the first time the birth of Jesus. 

Contributions for the lepers in the east, 
for the Crittenden Home and, recently, 
for famine-stricken China were gladly 
given, 

When the General Board of Promotion 
suggested a Christmas gift for the starv- 
ing sufferers in Europe on Dec. 26, it was 
decided to present the appeal a week in 
advance and aim, if possible, to raise 
$1000, which seemed a large sum for a 
membership of less than 300. The same 
plan was adopted as was used when the 
apportionment of $51,000 for the New 
World Movement was oversubscribed the 
first Sunday in lesg than an hour. A 
blackboard was placed before the con- 
gregation on which squares were out- 
lined enclosing the figures 10 and 5 (just 
a few of the latter), representing in all 
$1000. Each square was covered with the 
picture of a destitute child. The pictures 
were removed as rapidly as pledges were 
made to adopt one or more orphans at 
$10 each—the amount necessary to feed 
a child until the next harvest. Without 
any urging, the whole sum was provided 
for in twenty minutes. Further amounts 
have since been added. This sympathetic 
spirit of adoption was eagerly shared by 
the children in the congregation. 

As the spirit of giving has been cul- 
tivated, spiritual blessings have followed, 
in accordance with the divine promise. 


Religion for Rough Men 
(Continued from page 1676) 


at the most formative time of his life. 
I say this fervently, for I have this sum- 


* mer seen lads “lost to the chureh” (which 


means a clean, straight life), not at 
“twenty-one years of age,” but at sixteen. 
I mean that at the latter age they were 
so deep in moral degradation that the 
chances of their ever becoming clean and 
straight are about a thousand to one. 

Sunday schools! Sunday schools! There 
is the flying wedge of our attack. Let us 
put our money and finest men right 
there. Let us use all that public school, 
experience, pedagogy, science, athletics, 
etc., etc., can give us to make those Sun- 
day schools the big and lifeabsorbing 
attractions in American small towns 
and rural communities. I write earnestly. 
I have been thinking this over for four 
months. (One would naturally expect 
that, coming out of the lumber camps, I 
would be endorsing a scheme to make 
those lumber camps more attractive and 
helpful, ete., ete. But my desire is for 
more fundamental work than that. I 
hope that I have made my point clear.) 

8. “What is the outlook of the lumber 
men, employers and workers alike, but 
especially workers, toward religion?” 
Ignorance, prejudice and indifference. 

9. “How far has radical propaganda 
of any sort spread among the men?” I 
did not meet much of it in my particular 
camp. The men made fun of Bolshevism. 
Many of them were Socialists, who said 
little, but who are “biding their time.’ 
They favor these movements if they suc- 


ceed in squeezing higher wages and bet- 
ter living conditions and shorter hours 
and easier work; they regard them with 
indifference if they do not do these things. 


Material for a Drama 


ACTS tabulated make a catalogue; re- 
lated facts and their ingerpretation 
make a drama. “ho wil ite the 
drama that is here suggeste It would 
reveal the hearts of men, It would show 
how churches think of the Christ and his 
message. It would show how the con- 
sequences of an act, or even an attitude, 
reach out to the ends of the earth. 
Here are the facts, and they are facts: 


The time: May 12 to Nov, 20, 1920. 
The place: Somewhere in America. 
The actors: Two large groups, approx- 


imately of the same size, 

The motive: The attitude toward defi- 
nitely assigned responsibility.’ 

The one group of churches gave for the 
program of our denomination an average 
of $9.84 per member in seven months. 
The other group in the same territory 
gave for these purposes an average of 
911%, cents per member in the same per- 
iod. And it must be made clear that the 
second group is not made up of widows 
whose two mites are more than the large 
gifts of the rich. The two groups have 
built for their own use buildings of al- 
most exactly the same average cost. The 
group which is giving less to others is 
actually spending more for the support 
of its own churches, 

A dramatist treating this material 
would make the situation clear. These 
groups are living in a world that is cry- 
ing out, “Who will show us any good?” 
The churches have heard this anguished 
cry and the command “Go ye!” and are 
seeking to arouse themselves, but a group 
which calls Christ “Lord” is so absorbed 
in parish problems that it cannot think 
in terms of a world program. It knows 
the command, “All the world * * * 
every nation,” but to it the end of the 
local trolley-line is the end of the world— 
therefore as far as it needs to go. 

Situations, however, are only _inci- 
dental. The drama is the history of the 
growth or the disintegration of human 
souls. So the dramatist will show how 
the prison pallor comes to the spirits 
whose sympathies and interests are con- 
fined to their own parish; and how men 
lose the sense of proportion, and religious 
ideas grow fantastic, when Christians 
provide a place where they may sing and 
pray, rejoicing in the possession of a 
precious salvation, and then provide 91% 
cents in seven months to give this salva- 
tion to a lost world. Our writer would 
make clear how the spirit ossifies when jt 
fails to share Christ’s compassion for the 
multitude, and how emotion without ac- 
tion is the cancer of the soul. On peril 
of death men who love must “go,” and 
the greater the feeling the greater the 
necessity of going. 

Our interpreter would have to show us 
the figure of the patient Saviour: He has 
no illusions. He has been betrayed, de- 
nied, deserted. The first disciples did not 
understand his mission, and they were 
not faithful. His later disciples do not 
understand his mission, and they are not 
faithful. But still he believes in his fol- 
lowers, trusts his cause to them, waits 
for them to achieve, offers his fellowship, 
and for a reward promises his presence 
and joy. The writer must know the 
truant, wayward heart of men—why we 
say, “I go,” and go not, and why we cry, 
“Lord, lord,” and do not the things com- 
manded; and he must show what the dis- 
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obedient disciples have lost in peace, ; 
comradeship, and’ all that is summed 
in the promise to the obedient that t 
shall receive manifold more in this p 
ent world, and in the world to come 
everlasting. He must know the patir 
expectant Christ and bring out 
pathos of his long waiting for Christi 
who will seek first the kingdom, 
should show that Christ, with never-f 
ing faith in his followers, renews | 
command so long unheeded: “Go ye U 
all the world, make disciples of all 
nations.” 

I have spoken of tragedy, and ther 
tragedy. But this drama must be do 
nated by the triumph of the Christ, ' 
that triumph is the one event tow: 
which all creation moves. He waits, | 
he sees the travail of his soul and st 
be satisfied. He sees a generation 
Christians who will do his will. i 

Are we the disciples who will share 
victory? We may be for “if we gui 
with him we shall be glorified togeth 
But he shall be crowned. “The kingdo 
of this earth shall become the kingd 
of the Lord and of his Christ.” “By 
knee shall bow and every tongue ¢ 
fess,” “King of kings, Lord of lords.” 


The Open Forum 


(Continued from page 1683) | 
ligions and all other great religions hj 
a theology or a philosophy of pure EA 
ing which attempts to find truth in | 
universe. If we can show by reason 
demonstration that certain things ; 
true in themselves, and from that sh 
that Christ taught those same t 
things, we then have truth placed o1 
foundation that will appeal to anyone 
any religion. The missionary ideal 
outlined in Bro, Kendall’s article | 
proved and is proving itself the great 
force in the world today. It is a dem 
stration which anyone may examine if 
will take the trouble to do so. Is it } 
true that there are multitudes of peo 
in America today to whom this dem 
stration contains a greater appeal tl 
the point of view of the good brot! 
from Indiana? Truth is not based | 
the words of Christ nor in the words 
the Christian Scriptures, but both Chi 
and the Bible express what is and alwi 
was eternal truth. | 

Jorhat, Assam, India. C. H. TrupEn 


Young People’s Work 

(Continued from page 1687) 
people’s work which shall have the | 
rection of all work for young people 
the church. 

(1) B; Y¥. P. U. The B. Y. P. Ua 
oldest of our young people’s organi 
tions, and in the average Baptist chu 
is still the best. In 1920 only se\ 
of our societies reached the standard 
excellence, which shows that there 
plenty of room for work. We ought 
have at least twenty-five standard o 
ties in 1921. 

(2) Organized Bible Class. Br 
young people’s Bible class should be 
ganized and secure a charter. 

(3) World Wide Guild. While | 
women’s department has the overs sit 
and direction of the W. W. G., we I 
been glad to codperate with it in Dp 
moting this missionary organiza 
among the young people of our chu 
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He Cares for You! 


Na sad hour | have seen, through 
the window, mounted on a rail 
back of my house, one of those 
curious-eyed little sparrows. And he was 
a better preacher to me than | am to you. 
It was winter, and there was not guaran- 
teed to it one day's food, nor any protec- 
tion, from any source in this world. It was 
wholly dependent upon its God. And yet 


it sang—sang for its own hearing, and sang 
for my rebuke, saying to me, “Are ye not 
much more than I? And God thinks of 
me, and takes care of me.’ How much 
there is in the voice of nature if we only 
knew how to interpret it! 


—H. W. Beecher. 
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Resolutions on Disarmament 


Adopted by Philadelphia Ministers’ 
Conference January 3 


In the Christian Scriptures we are 
given the hope of a time when men shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks. Nation 
shall not lift up hand against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 
Since the hope of the Scriptures defines 
the program of the Christian, our course 
is clear. We must discourage war and 
warlike preparation and must do every- 
thing possible to secure peace among the 
nations. 

It is our duty as a nation to set an 
example to the world and to reduce our 
armaments , to the lowest practicable 
point. We entered upon war with Ger- 
many with the avowed purpose of de- 
stroying militarism and so of lifting this 
menace from the world. Several things 
show that it is our duty at this time to 
take the initiative and join with other 
nations in bringing about general dis- 
armament. 

The nation already has a heavy na- 
tional debt of twenty-four billion dollars. 
We should do everything possible to re- 
duce this debt. Above all, we must not 
increase it. According to official figures, 
92 per cent of every dollar of federal ex- 
penditures is spent on wars past, present 
and contemplated. This means that 
money which should be spent in educa- 
tion, in general welfare and national de- 
velopment, must be spent on pensions, 
battleships and munitions. 

The history of war shows that one of 
the chief causes is the growth of a war- 
like attitude in the people. We have 
found the inner cause of war when we 
have found how people get into a frame 
of mind which leads them to accept and 
welcome war. The experience of many 
nations shows that one of the main fac- 
tors in creating this state of mind is an 
over-emphasis upon military prepara- 
tions leading to a feeling of confidence 
and a spirit of bravado. 

A third reason why we should limit 
our naval and army expenditures as far 
possible lies in the fact that there is no 
near or even remote menace to our na- 
tion. Germany’s fleet has been de- 
stroyed; France’s fleet is much smaller 
than ours, and France and the United 
States are sister republics. Japan has a 
considerable navy; but Japan is no men- 
ace to us if we act justly with her and 
remain in friendly relations with Great 
Britain. Great Britain has a large navy 
and will maintain such for some time; 
but war between Britain and the United 
States is simply unthinkable. 

The fourth reason is this: Great 
Britain and Japan are ready to join with 
us in a policy of. reduced armaments. 
Great Britain will join with us in dis- 
arming; but it is authoritatively stated 
that she will plan her naval building 
program according to ours. Japan has 
stated through Viscount Ishii at Geneva 
that it is useless to ask her to reduce 
her military or naval stores while the 
United States continues to increase her 
navy. In both Britain and Japan mili- 
tarists are pointing to the greatly in- 
creased military expenditures of the 
United States and are using this as an 
argument for increased: armaments in 
these nations. 

In view of all this be it 


RESOLVED: That we, the Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Conference of Philadelphia and Vi- 
cinity, hereby record our solemn convic- 
tion that it is both unwise and unchris- 


tian for our nation to continue the pres- 
ent and contemplated excessive expendi- 
tures for naval preparation and military, 
stores.. 

ResoLveD: That we most heartily ap- 
prove the resolutions of Senator Borah 
and others proposing an immediate con- 
ference between the three naval rivals, 
Britain, Japan and the United States, a 
vacation in naval building, and a speedy 


conference of our nation with the League. 


of Nations in promoting universal dis- 
armament. 

RESOLVED: That we most earnestly 
commend this question of disarmament 
to the attention of our people and request 
our pastors to present this subject to 
their congregations as opportunity offers. 

RESOLVED: That the officers of this con- 
ference be authorized to communicate 
the substance of the above resolutions to 
the Senate of the United States and to 
the senators from our own states of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Fresh from the Field 


The generous and humanitarian side 
of army life was beautifully illustrated 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., on Dee. 19, 
when officers and enlisted men of the 
regular army, together with their fami- 
lies, raised over $550 in a self-sacrifice 
offering for the starving children of Cen- 
tral Europe at Post Chapel, where Rev. 
Frank C. Rideout, one of our Baptist 
chaplains, is located. Many of the chil- 
dren had earned their own money in or- 
der to make the gift. This generous of- 
fering was taken within two weeks after 
the Red Cross drive in which $1000 was 
raised. The same officer constituency 
provided Chaplain Rideout with a sum 
of over $7000 for his post Christmas tree. 
The general service schools of the army 


war college are located at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 


Mrs. Mary E. Pattengill died at Hunt- 
ington Park, Cal., on Nov. 17 at the age 
of seventy-one, after a year’s sojourn 
with her son, She was the widow of Rev. 
R. W. Pattengill who died in 1905 after 
thirty-two years of pastoral work in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. 
She was a devoted Christian and active 
to the last in all church work. Burial 
was at Osage, Iowa. 


On Jan, 2 the First Church, Elgin, Ill., 
extended a unanimous call to Rev. A. D. 
McGlashan of Des Moines, Iowa. This 
call has been accepted, and Mr. McGla- 
shan will take charge of the work early 
in February. As a result of the work of 
Rev. A. H. Gage, a large number from 
the Sunday school have during the last 
two months united with the church. 


Reports concerning Dr. Curtis Lee 
Laws, editor of the Watchman-Examiner, 
continue to be encouraging. He is at 
home, is no longer confined to his bed 
all the time, and is assured of an ulti- 
mate recovery, sufficient .to enable him 
to resume work. 


English exchanges make mention of 
an illness of Dr. J. H. Shakespeare. For 
the time being, say these reports, he is 
completely exhausted—the result of the 
tremendous pressure under which he has 
been working, but his physicians are 
confident of his ultimate recovery. Ab- 
solute rest, however, is essential. 


When Dr. F. H. Divine returned to 


- Weedsport, N. Y., Omaha, Neb., and, f¢ 
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New York City at the close of the ye, 
to spend the winter holidays with }) 
family, he had completed an itinerary 
sixteen weeks’ duration, covering gj 
teen building campaigns, which nett 
to the several churches involved a tot} 
of $946,000. 


Rev. William Axling of our mission | 
Tokyo, Japan, was in the office a fe 
days ago on his way to New York. H) 
report of the mission work is hopef; 
although workers are few. Concern 
the Japanese people, he says that th 
are peaceful in spirit, as are their ruley 
There is a military party possessed 
much power, but it does not con 
events and will have less power befo: 
it has more. The Japanese are deep! 
hurt by legislation in California, but w: 
not find in it a cause of war. 


First Church of Olathe, Col 
used in December red and blue conte 
buttons in the B. Y. P. U., and the ple 
has greatly increased attendance as we 
as interest in the society. 


Dr. Judson Wade Harris, whose deai| 
is reported from St. Petersburg, Fl 
was the son of pioneer missionaries | 
Burma. He himself was in charge | 
the Sunday-school work of the Public 
tion Society at Chicago for a number | 
years, and held successful pastorateg ; 


sixteen years, at St. Petersburg. He wi 
seventy-six years of age. 


Margaret Priscilla Pierson,  infar 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Raymond ( 
Pierson of Janesville, Wis., died of pne 
monia on Dec. 30. Sorrow is double 
at the Pierson home because of tt 
death by drowning last summer of ai 
other child, a boy. ’ 


Mr. and Mrs. John Imrie, singing evai 
gelists, after closing a successful mee 
ing at Jetmore, began another meetin 
at Great Bend, Kans., on Jan. 9. D 
J. J. Griffin, who is field worker fc 
southwest Kansas, is preaching. M 
Imrie can be addressed at Ekron, Ky. 


Fifty-four new members, thirty of the 
by baptism, have been received in th 
first two months of the pastorate of Re’ 
James S. West at the Beulah Churel 
Detroit, Mich. The auditorium of th 
new building, entered at the beginnin 
of the pastorate, has been filled ever 
Sunday evening. 


The First Church of Sioux City, lowi 
began in the week of Jan. 2 special mee) 
ings under the leadership of Rey. Ra 
EK. York. a 

Dr. Henry Alford Porter completed hi 
fifth year with the Second Church, A 
lanta, Ga., on Jan. 2. During this tim 
910 members have been added, the toté 
contributions have amounted to $193,18! 
a long-standing debt of $22,500 has bee 
paid, and the sum of $221,000 pledge 
to the Seventy-five Million Campaigt 
In this last, the Second Church led al 
the churches of the state. | 

Mrs. Emily C. Ward, widow of Rev 
Philip James Ward, former pastor 
several Ohio churches, died on De 
at the home of her daughter in To 
She was born in London, England, M 
4, 1850, was baptized by Rev. C. E 
Spurgeon in 1865, married Mr. Ward i 
1871, and came to America in 1874. 
had been active in church work up te 
time of her last illness. Her life 
been singularly useful in the prom 
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Reflections on Reading and Eating So we ought to read what we ought to like, taking in 


this the judgment of time and the world of culture, and 
(From the Chicago Herald-Examiner) it 


thus develop sound and lasting tastes. 
\HERE is a deal of nonsense uttered about reading. 4 e 


f Said Emerson: “There are 850,000 volumes in the 
Imperial Library at Paris. If a man were to read indus- Je"ce to the formation of tastes. 
triously from dawn to dark for sixty years he would die Just so you eat whole-wheat bread and unpolished rice, 
in the first alcove.” and learn to like them, because you know the white kind 
' The matter is very simple after all. Reading is like eat- 
‘ing. In fact, it is the mind’s eating. And that ought to 
‘suggest the norm. 
As we eat, unless we be gluitons or dyspeptics, only such we like them, and do not wholly give ourselves up to read- 
)food as suits our palate, and such as we can digest, even ing things because we like them. 
‘so we should read what we need. 

Eating is no indoor-sport; its whole object is to nourish : Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
the body so as to keep it fit. 

So reading is not for the sake of reading, but to do some- 
thing to us. 

Not that we should read only what is “useful.” Far 
from it. We have tastes, and it is right to gratify them. progress of the kingdom thrcugh all agencies, especially 
‘Life is not wholly a matter of getting on. It is also an’ those of which they are a part. 


The secret of culture lies in the application of intelli- 


are unhygienic. 


And we read Ruskin and Pater and Maeterlinck until 


HE Baptist is in the business of helping Baptist people 
cultivate the desire to read “what they ought to like.” 


Thousands of cur people are vitally interested in the 


/ adventure. ; en The problem pastors and church workers meet every- 


Still, we should not follow taste as a capricious mistress. where is that of bringing the whole membership into this 


|'To read only what is easy reading is like eating only what 
| is sweet. The taste deteriorates. problem, 


same frame of mind. THE Baptist is helping to solve the 


| ee 
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What Some Churches 
Are Doing 


A Department of Methods 


Increasing Sunday-School 
Attendance 


N excellent plan for a contest to in- 

crease the attendance in Sunday 
school has been worked out by Rev. Hugh 
F. Moore, pastor of the church at At- 
lantic, Iowa. Mr. Moore consulted with 
Mr. Mills Alldredge of the First Church, 
Des Moines, a successful young business 
man who did fine work as superintendent 
of the Sunday school in his church. Mr. 
Moore tested the plan with splendid re- 


sults that are still felt in the school. He 
calls the plan the 
“STAR AND SHEAF CONTEST” 
“Will There Be Any Stars in My 


Crown?” and “Bringing in the Sheaves” 
are songs used in the contest. The rules 
follow: 


1. The contest runs for ten consecu- 
tive weeks (longer time may be used). 


2. The school is divided as far as 
possible, by classes, giving each side 
working forces of about equal capacity. 


3. Points. (1) Invitations: (a) By 
phone, five points; (b) by letter, five; 
(c) by calling personally, twenty; (d) 
by calling personally in northwest dis- 
trict, forty. (2) Members: (a) New 
members, 200; (b) old members who have 


been absent thirteen weeks, 100. (3) At- 
tendance: (a) At Sunday school, ten; 
(b) at church in the morning, ten; (c) 


in the evening, twenty. 

4. Hach contestant will fill out his 
own record on the card provided and 
present the same each week in his class 
with a slip of paper containing the names 
of persons inviied. 


5. No credit will be given for work 
done unless the record is presented at the 
Sunday-school session which completes 
the week. The record must be presented 
in person except ih case of. serious sick- 
ness. In no case will credit be given later 
than on the day mentioned above. 


6. Invitations to persons who are 
members of any Sunday school do not 
entitle one to credit, and new members 
coming from another school, while wel- 
come if they have good reason to change, 
do not entitle either side to credit. Such 
persons may join a class and receive 
credit through work done. 


7. New members shall decide which 
invitation was accepted and which side 
is to receive credit. 


8. The losing side shall provide a treat. 


of some sort for the winners. 

The beauty of the plan is that it sets 
the whole school to work and provides 
a simple, businesslike method of measur- 
ing the work done. Referring to the con- 
test, Mr. Moore says: ‘Hach member of 
the school receives a card and keeps his 
own record. One person in each class 
makes up the records of points for the 
class. One person will find that he is 
kept busy collecting these class records 
and making a report to be given at the 
close of each session of the school. 
person should be one of experience and 
judgment, since there will be some work 
such as always comes to an umpire. He 
should be neutral in relation to the sides. 


This’ 


The feature of value in the plan is that 
it gives credit for work. This keeps peo- 
ple at the job, and if they work there is 
no question as to results. Our contest 
closed early last spring, before the 
weather was good, but we are enjoying 
fine results from it up to the present 
time. I would caution against making 
the treat at the close too burdensome. 
Something should be done to provide a 
jolly time at the least possible expense. 
A general disposition to play fair and to 
trust one another all the way through 
assures a contest which will be exceed- 
ingly satisfactory in its results.” 
JAY A, LAPHAM. 


Fresh from the Field 


(Continued from page 1698) 


of the work of the church. Funeral 
services were held at the First Church, 
Toledo, on Dec. 28, conducted by Rev. 
Albert King Morris and Rev. J. B. Ar- 
blaster. ‘ 


The First Church, Ogden, Utah, is in 
search of a pastor. This is the oldest 
Baptist church in the state and has a 
membership of 250. The church is self- 
supporting, owns its present building, 
and is arranging to erect a new church 
edifice in the near future on a beautiful 


corner lot recently purchased. A man 
with some good experience is desired. 
Address J. G. Gibhart. 


A deputation appointed by the Home 
Mission Society, consisting of Dr. G. R. 
Hovey, Mr. Mornay Williams and Mr. 
C. S. Detweiler, will leave New York for 
Jamaica on Feb. 19 to study the work 
of the English Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety in the West Indies. The English 
Baptists hope that the Home Mission 
Society will see its way clear to accept 
responsibility for the supervision of 
their work in the West Indies. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
as an outgrowth of the Baptist work in 
Jamaica, Baptist churches have sprung 
up among English-speaking Negroes in 
Santo Domingo and Central America. 
After their visit to Jamaica, Dr. Hovey 
and Mr. Detweiler will make their way 
over to Porto Rico to attend the annual 
meeting of the Baptist Association of 
Porto “Rico and to be present at the ded- 
ication of our large new church building 
in San Juan. In the meantime, Mr. Det- 
weiler will visit our important stations 
in Mexico, including Mexico City, Puebla 
and Saltillo. 


The Hebrew Temple at Thirty-third 
Street -and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
which has recently been secured for the 
Pilgrim Church (Negro), was occupied by 
that congregation on Jan. 9. The build- 
ing is one of the finest places for re- 
ligious purposes in the city, having a 
beautiful auditorium, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 2500. The price paid for the 
building, whose value is estimated as 
high as $350,000, was $75,000. 


Rev. A. P. Howells supplied the church 
at Corona, Cal., for a period of six weeks 
until the coming of Pastor Reed the first 
of the year. During January he is to 
supply for Pastor Roach at Colton. 


This letter came from a member of 
one of our churches in Ohio: “A member 
of our church felt he could not pledge 
‘on the $100,000,000. He works on a farm 
and has four little children, one of them 
an invalid. He and his wife recently 
began tithing. They pay 50 cents per 
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week for the church expenses, 10 ce 
a week for missions, and a week ago , 
gave me $12 extra for the $100 ,000,0'. 
That is the way to get the $100, 000,00 


Rev. G. A. Sheets, pastor of thelid 
Church, Rockford, Ill., extended the ha} 
of fellowship to twenty-two new me. 
bers at the January communion servi, 
Seventeen of these were baptized on 
previous Sunday. 


Short Talks on Invest- 
ments | 
By Lee B. Dory ; | 


a 

Public Utility Bonds 

HE phrase “public utilities” e 
braces those companies engaged | 
supplying electric light and power, ga 
street and interurban railway, water ar) 
telephone service, to which are occasio 
ally added, by some local companies, he; 
from a central station. In all populous cor 
munities these have become necessitie. 
and in the case of the telephone the san! 
is true in sparsely settled neighborhood 
Owing to this fact, the well located an 
managed company is in a position sin 
ilar to the established merchant wh! 
caters to the staple needs of the peop) 
and is assured of a reasonably stead) 
business year by year. . 


Because of the public needs involve, 
publie utilities, where conducted by pr 
vate corporations, usually operate under 
franchise granted by the community—pe! 
petual in the case of some of the olde 
companies, but in more recent years gel 
erally limited to a fixed period, an} 
sometimes forfeitable if the company doe 
not comply with various conditions. ,! 
is important, therefore, that a company’ 
franchise should extend well beyond th) 
maturity of its bonds; because the frat| 
chise often gives an exclusive right, an 
if this is terminated, the value of th 
company’s property may be seriously 
paired. 


Like all other debtors, a public utility’ 


property should show a substantia 
equity over its indebtedness. One shoul 
study its published statements for | 


period of years and observe whethe 
earnings have fluctuated to any great 
tent and also whether the company 
making sufficient reserves for depr 
tion. Equipment wears out and may 4 
come obsolete because of new inven 

long before its natural usefulness ee 
an end. It is to protect against 8 
diminishing values that all properly ma n 
aged business enterprises show deprec fa 
tion reserves in their statements, and 
is especially important for a public til 
ity, a large portion of whose value lie 
in equipment rather than in land. 


A comparative study of statements 
particularly interesting over the 
years just ended because of the unf 
able conditions under which compa’ 
have worked. Fuel and labor—in 
costs generally, have been at 
heights that the company which he 
maintained or increased its net earnin§ 
may now be regarded as in a positio 
benefit materially by the declining | 
ency of its cost of operation. | 

Later articles will deal: with the dif 
ferent kinds of public utilities and with 
the growing tendency toward central C 
control through large holding companies. 


OE 


A Confession 


AONFESSION i is reputed to be good for the soul. 
~ It certainly should be when it is largely mixed 
ith aspiration, as this one is, for this is the confes- 
on of the aspirations of the committee and staff of 
HE Baptist. 
' We confess to a consuming desire to have a 
aper of not less than 100, 000 circulation and of 
ich interest that most copies will be thumbed by 
sading, wet sometimes with tears, shaken with 
aughter and remembered with reverence. 

Such an ambition we shamelessly believe to be 

ossible, because a paper that truthfully reflects our 
atual human Christian life, with its faith in Christ 
ar leader, its hopeful energy in aspiration and its 
ever- failing love in persisting and overcoming, 
ould produce that result. 
We confess that we want this to be a people’s 
‘aper and we bear in mind that most of our people 
re young in years and feelings, especially those 
tho are most energetically engaged in overcoming 
ae world. We know that they are interesting and 
igenious, and we want to be able to introduce them 
{lto each other. We confess that we want a per- 
actly enormous amount of correspondence. Un- 
‘ss we do, it will be we who talk to you and not 
ou who talk to each other. 

If you are the superintendent of a rural or a 
ty Sunday school and are overcoming, we want 
ou to tell the rest of us how you doit. If youarea 
mdent in a state university, or one of our smaller 
fnominational colleges, we want to know why you 
vent there, how you find it and how you are earn- 
ag your way through. 

If your church has plenty of volunteers for the 
ssion field or the ministry, we want to know how 
‘eame about. 

If Christ has recently become more real to you, 
lus about it. If you are trying to bring up a 
amily and have hints for others on how to educate, 
shristianize or spank them, there are thousands 
f other families that are interested. 

We humbly confess that we believe that kicks 
nd criticisms are not nearly so necessary and 
ever so inspiring as stories of success. Show us 
our faith by your works, rather than by kicks. And 
aat covers the minister, for we believe in him and 
is wife and his sons and daughters. We believe 
i choirs, ushers and sextons. We confess to a hil- 
rious belief that the whole blessed church is doing 
tore for the salvation of the world than all out- 
de organizations put together. 

We confess that we believe ; in the Northern Bap- 
‘st Convention and all its works. We suspect that 
ome of it works better than the other some, and 
think that we all together have patience and 
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pluck enough to find that part that works best and 
to make it hum. We believe in the cooperating so- 
cieties and the secretaries ther eof and the mission- 
aries that are working with us for Christ and other 
human beings like us, whether they are bound in 
black, red or yellow. 

We believe in America and the Baptists and are 
zlad that there are other fellowships trying as hard 
as we are to work for Christ. We can learn some- 
thing from some of them, and think what a lot they 
will ‘learn from us if we have 100,000 circulation 
and 100,000 editors! 

We believe that there are some men who can 
write editorials and others who can prepare devo- 
tional paragraphs and some that can unlock pocket 
books and others that can tell a missionary story 
and some that can search hearts and some that can 
interpret what is going on in the world—and we 
want everyone to help us find out who they are and 
more of them. 

We confess that Baptists, like most human be- 
ings, are not all alike. We’d be a dull lot if we 
were, but we all overlap on the thirteenth of Cor- 
inthians, and if we keep one foot on that and one 
hand on the eighteenth of Matthew and one eye 
squarely on the Beatitudes, we’ll manage to get 
along pretty well. The other loose hands and feet 
will provide exercise. But what the poor old world 
needs most are the things that we don’t have to 
argue for very much—faith, hope and love. 

So this is our confession. It is sketchy and. 
like us, leaves some things to be desired, but if we 
ean live up to it, we think that a denomination that 
has a million and a quarter of members and is 
going to have a $100,000,000 to do Jesus’ work 
with will certainly have a 100,000 circulation for 
THE Baptist. 


Does This Represent Business? 


GREAT deal has been said in recent years 
about the humanitarian spirit which has been 
making its way into business. There was therefore 
the more surprise in seeing the following which ap- 
peared in the leading editorial of the Wall Street 
Journal under date of Dee. 1: 


When the real adjustment comes, the unskilled 
worker finishes where he belongs—at the bottom of 
the list. He will be able to live on $2 a day when he 
is lucky enough to get that amount regularly. Wages 

which in the spring before the panic of 1873 were $8 
a day fell to $2 in the autumn of that year, with em- 
ployment hard to find. The cost of living will adjust 
itself. The Labor Bureau will give up publishing 
nonsense about $2600 a year minimum for a fancied 
“family of five.’ The unskilled worker will thank 
goodness that he has no family of five or indeed any- 
body but himself to support; nor will any employer 
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pay him on the basis of any such fatherhood, as the 
bankrupt and discredited Interchurch World Move- 
ment absurdly proposed in its gratuitous inquiry into 
the steel strike. 

Even though it is granted that wages have been 
on an abnormal basis and that reductions are in- 
evitable (a thing whieh in itself will not be alto- 
gether evil if the cost of living is lowered at the 
same time), there is something cold-blooded about 
the tone of this editorial which should call forth 
protest. 

The notion that an employer will pay what he 
pleases, regardless of the welfare of the men and 
women employed, the idea that a man is lucky to 
have employment at all, belong to the dark ages 
of industry. There is a community of interest be- 
tween employer and employed which is recognized 
in many places now and which some day will have 
general recognition. 

The Christian church has for a long time been 
teaching that a man is a man, that he is of eternal 
worth in the sight of God, that no material thing 
ean be compared for value with him. It cannot 
hold that of men in general and not believe it to 
be true in industry also. Christian men must be 
Christian in their business or they cannot be Chris- 
tian anywhere. 

‘‘Which is of more value, a man or a sheep?”? 
The question of Jesus cannot be carelessly thrust 
aside by those who bear his name. If industry 
claims that it cannot share the humanitarian spirit, 
then so much the worse for industry. But we do 
not believe that, in this respect, the Wall Street 
Journal in this editorial, reflects the thought of our 
best business men. 

Much that has been said in the name of labor is 
unjustified by the facts. There is truth in the con- 
tention of those who say that labor has during the 
war period not been productive in the degree in 
which it should have been. But that is another 
matter, although a matter which calls for adjust- 
ment. There is no more excuse for unfairness on 
the part of the employed than there is on the part 
of the employer. The demand for humanitarian 
ideas through the whole world of industry holds 
whether this other wrong is settled today or to- 
morrow. 


Methods of Co-operation 


A 2088 who believe not only that it is possible 
for denominations to codperate in Christian 
service, but that such codperation is essential to the 
best interests of our common cause, awaited with 
much interest the action of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ concerning this important 
matter. That action is now given to the public and 
deserves careful consideration. 

At the meeting in Cleveland in 1919 a committee 
of ten was appointed to make a study of the princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical codperation in these four 
areas: 1. Of the local community. 2. Within the 
circle of agencies of a single denomination. 3. Be- 
tween denominations. 4. Between the denomina- 
tions and specialized agencies. Later this commit- 
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tee was consolidated with two other committees ap. 
pointed to consider constitutional changes, the new 
committee being known as ‘‘the committee on meth) 
ods of codperation.’’ This committee presented its 
report at the recent quadrennial in Boston. . 


As the course of service which the Federal Coun. 
cil was properly undertaking, it reports the follow- 
ing: 


To provide points of contact between the denomi-. 
nations through their recognized representatives, in 
order to facilitate understanding and sympathy be- 
tween them; ’ 


To speak with care and a due sense of responsibil- 
ity for the churches on these matters on which there 
is a general agreement; ; 

To serve as a clearing house of information about! 
those things that are being done by its constituent, 
bodies and other organizations affiliated or codperat-| 
ing with it; 

To be an organ of publicity through which that. 
which is of interest to all may be effectively conveyed 
to each and to the public; 

To function in other forms of codperative work for 
which there may be no adequate provision. 


It is also noted that two commissions of the 
council deal with questions of exceptional impor-| 
tance—one the commission on evangelism and the’ 
other the commission on education. In these fields 
codperation is evidently necessary. Among other| 
needs pointed out in this report, needs which the 
Federal Council of the Churches is in a position’ 
to meet, are: | 


(1) The friendly and mutually assisting integra- 
tion of the denominational promotional or forward. 
movements. (2) The provision of some board or com- 
mittee of forethought and outlook which will study 
and plan for us all, with no administrative authority, 
but to suggest approaching needs and the requisite 
preparations to meet them. (3) Some adequate 
arrangement for supplying information and _ inter-| 
pretation regarding the work and activity of the 
churches. (4) An adequate, continuous and wisely-' 
directed endeavor of all our forces in behalf of a more 
general acceptance of true principles of stewardship 
both of money and of life. (5) Some facilities for the 
general relationship of all the Christian organizations | 
and activities of women which would provide them. 
with a common meeting ground and clearing house 
and make the facts of their work and relationships 
accessible to the churches. (6) Some central study 
of the problem of lay activities in the churches and 
some helpful interrelation of the denominational 
efforts to deal with this problem. (7) The promotion 
of “works of serving love,” of those deeds of mercy 
and benevolence in which Christians unite and which 
powerfully express their common faith. ¥ 

This will be recognized at once as an important 
and comprehensive program in which Christi A 
bodies may work together without any impairment 
of denominational identity. It is a program pro-- 
viding for ‘‘the prosecution of work that can be bet- 
ter done in union than in separation.”’ 
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A Call for Prayer 


\N another page is published a call to prayer is- 
J sued by a group of laymen who feel the in- 
Hequacy of human wisdom in dealing with the 
Jpusual problems of these post-war times and who 
tould have religious people everywhere lay earnest 


| We hope that all our people will read this ap- 
jeal carefully and that, when they have read it, 
hey will sit before it for a time in silence and in 
he spirit of prayer. 

There is no concealed propaganda of. some other 
\Iterior purpose in this appeal; it is, so the writers 
‘ssert and as we believe, the sincere expression of 
profound and nation-wide impulse. . ' 

We have been discussing national and interna- 

Jonal policies.» All kinds of agitation has been 
‘pparent in Christian churches and denominations. 
‘ut talk has not settled vexed questions, and never 
nll. Discussion carried beyond certain limits is 
ierely a vexation to the soul. It clogs the wheels of 
rogress. 
Many earnest souls have been much in prayer of 
ate. They are setting a good example. Harth’s 
roblems are going to be settled in the light of 
eaven, or not settled at all. Men who see the Lord 
*high and lifted up’’ are the only men who will 
ave any contribution to make which is worth any- 
hing. . 

The time has come for universal, fervent prayer. 
ndeed, that time has never passed. But a few men 
nd women among our millions need to be reminded 
ff it. Perhaps you are one of them. 

Who can measure the power of prayer? It 

foves mighty things in the hearts of men. It 
ouches and makes available the power of God. 
' We need just now the expression of the very 
yest that is in man’s soul. And we need to feel the 
noving and directing of God. Sometimes we make 
‘0 much noise that God’s voice is silenced. Give 
tod a chance to be heard. Give your own soul an 
ypportunity to speak out the best that is in it. 

A single man or woman has moved people and 
hings profoundly, not because she was much heard 
it was known as a great organizer, but because she 
mew the way to God’s throne and heart. 

Individual churches have testified at times to 

he new light and joy and power which came to them 
vhen they learned how to pray in the spirit of 
Tesus. 
What might not conceivably happen if all our 
thurches ceased praying their formal prayers and 
Jegan to pray as does a man when he really wants 
something and is in desperate earnest about it? 

The year 1921 will be the greatest year in the 
story of our churches and of the United States if 
‘rom this moment on, people will pray and keep 
m praying, at home, in the church, evervwhere. If 
they do not—well, we have had years in the past 
vhen that condition prevailed, and we prefer not to 
chink of them. 


* * * 


The city of Jerusalem is, in the minds of many 
nillions, different from all other cities, and they 
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wish it to be kept different. To have the open 


_saloon in a place made sacred by the presence of 


Christ would seem to most utter sacrilege. There- 
fore they will applaud the decision of the governor, 
Roland Storrs, that no saloon shall be opened in 
the Holy City. And equally they will rejoice in 
the extension by Sir Samuel Montagu of this pro- 
hibition to all Palestine. And yet there are those 
who will ask these Englishmen if the people of Lon- 
don are not made in God’s image and worth sav- 
ing, and if a prohibition which is good for Palestine, 
with all its sacred memories, would not also be good 
for England. 
* * % 

Investigation of complaints of the conduct of 
American marines in Haiti has resulted in a vindi- 
eation for the marines. The killings complained 
cf were in active war against bandits who were 
always a threat against the peaceable inhabitants. 
A large element in Haiti does not wish order to pre- 
vail and the task of the marines has been anything 
vut easy or pleasant. For the most part, our men 
seem to have acted with admirable self-restraint. 
The white man’s burden is a real thing for Ameri- 
eans living in Haiti. 

'* * * 

Every day brings prize editorials to the office. 
So many of them are good that we are rather sorry 
for the judges as they try to choose from among 
them. The first selections will be printed next week. 


* * * 


Next week we shall publish the amount of New 
World pledges by states, payments due by states, 
payments made by states to date and standing of 
states in order of payments. 

* * * 


The announcement made last week that our 
World Survey number would appear on Jan. 10 
should have read Jan. 22. The delayed material is 
now coming in well and we have every reason for 
thinking that this will be a significant number. 


* * * 


Beware of hate! Beware of greed! Beware of 
those who are forever talking about the Jap men- 
ace! They have some ulterior purpose. 

* * ad 


A good creed will show itself in a good life. If 
a man’s life is not right, be sure that he is not 
working his creed, or has a poor one. 


* * * 


Many Christian people have tucked away clip- 
pings from sermons or addresses or books or poems 
which they have found particularly helpful in their 
lives. There are few Bibles which do not have 
somewhere between their pages such a blessed scrap 
of paper. Weare asking our readers to share these 
with the family of THE Baptist. Will you not 
extend the good which has come to you by making 
a copy of your best clipping and forwarding it to 
us in order that we may use it on our devotional 
page? Perhaps if you give the matter immediate 
attention it will not slip your mind. 
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Recent Arrivals in America 


4 Pree past month has marked the return from the fleld of 
several of our missionaries. Dr. and Mrs. William Ax- 
ling, who have been doing remarkable work among the Japa- 
nese at the Tokyo Tabernacle, arrived in San Francisco on the 
“Shinyo Maru” Dec. 19. They began their missionary career 
in 1901, and their last visit to their Nebraska home was in 
1915. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Bain, who for the past two and a 


half years have been carrying the entire responsibility of 
the mission at Mukimvika, Congo, arrived in New York on 
the “Zealand” Dec. 138. Their return, after such a_ short 
term, was made imperative because of Mrs. Bain’s health. 

The “Empress of Asia,” arriving at Vancouver early in 
the month, had among her passengers Mr. and Mrs. A. F. 
Ufford of Shaohsing, East China, and Mr. and Mrs. L. B. 
Moss of Nanking, East China, 


The Unemployment Situation 


ie HE commission on the church and social service of the 
Federal Council has been making inquiries to ascertain 
the probable increase and continuance of the present unem- 
ployment. It can discover no concerted action as yet to meet 
the problem. In the state of New York, on Nov. 10 there 
were approximately 200,000 idle men above the normal. Since 
then unemployment has greatly increased, as it has in most 
of the states. Improvement is not looked for Unt walle 
cerned, especially retailers, take their losses, as the farmers 
have already done. One paragraph in this report is of pa:- 
ticular concern to churches. It reads: 


“A period of unemployment such as now exists, and may 
be intensified, offers opportunity for the expression of the 
Christian spirit by churches, and demands intensified pastoral 
visitation. Homes in which the bread-winners have been long 
out of work are sorely tried. The friendship of the church is 
then a great comfort and strength. A church is also strong 
enough to tide over any of its families known to be in actual 
need. If it does not do so, its religion is but skin deep. 
Under ordinary circumstances, men whose families are in 
actual distress can be secured enough work to keep them go- 
ing if pastors will call up factories and stores for partial em- 
ployment, or if they will organize to find odd jobs about 
homes. The men’s club or brotherhood might assume the 
responsibility.” 


A Preacher as Referee in a Labor Dispute 


PREACHER today is called on for a variety of services, 

but few have had an experience similar to that of Dean 
Howard C. Robbins of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, who was recently called upon to referee a serious 
wage controversy between the stone carvers of New York and 
their employers. The men asked for an increase because, 
while their wages were relatively high, their employment was 
irregular and their net income insufficient to maintain their 
living standard—a not uncommon condition in certain indus- 
tries where the daily wage seems high to persons unac- 
quainted with the conditions. The issue was also complicated 
by objection to the air hammer, which the men claimed to 
be injurious. 

The decision of the referee awarded only a part of the 
increase asked by the men, but they accepted it cheerfully. 
An experienced arbitrator could scarcely have analyzed the 
issues more skillfully or effectively. 

“We are sure your decision is impartial,” wrote the pres- 
ident of the employers’ association, adding that it would be 
“carried out in letter and spirit.” For the men, the president 
of their association expressed thanks for “your fair and 
equitable endeavors to reach a just decision,” which he was 


confident would “meet the satisfaction of all concerned, 

All of this gives food for thought. The greatest asset th 
church has in its ministry to the industrial world is the rept 
tation of its ministry and its leadership for unbiased Te 
judgment and courageous action. The striking employés ¢ 
the Denver Tramway Company paid a rare tribute last sy 
mer to the local ministry when they agreed to accept a 
resident pastor as an arbiter of their controversy. 


The Mabie Memorial Nearing Completion 


oA OEE section of the Mabie Memorial School mai 
building is well under way and in a short time will b 
in use. Its completion increases the accommodations and al 
lows for an additional 150 young men to be registered, bring 
ing the total number of students up to 400. The two com 
pleted buildings are the finest in the city of Yokohama. 
faculty is made up of representative men of high oducadiia 
and moral standards, and the results of the first one and ; 
half years of work have been most gratifying. Thus is bein; 
built up on this hill-site a school that in equipment, facult; 
and student body compares favorably with any other educa 
tional institution in Japan—an institution of which the Bap 
tists may be proud and through which they will be able t¢ 
render a tremendous contribution toward the Christianizatior 
of Japan’s young manhood. ; 


Child Labor Sunday 


T HE National Child Labor Committee hopes for a large in 

crease this year in the number of churches that will 
observe Child Labor Sunday. Jan. 23 is the date. The 
preacher properly guards his pulpit from encroachments, but 
protection of childhood is a subject very definitely within his 


‘field. Five minutes well filled with material which the New 


York office of the committee will provide may have great 
educational value. 


Encouraging Progress in the Liu Chiu Islands _ 
§ a Christians of the Liu Chiu Islands are still battling 

with the same sort of temptations and ignorance 
assailed the converts from paganism in the days of 
early apostle. There is much cause for joy, as additions ar 
constantly being made to the church membership and the 
members are growing in faith. At present fifty-nine con- 
verts are awaiting baptism on the islands, and as soon a 
the missionary’s many duties at the mainland will permit, h 
will journey to the islands and administer the ordinance 
baptism and instruct the young Christians. 


Called a Devil, but Sold Bibles 


NE of the colporter-missionaries of the Home Missioz 

Society, Rev. M. Jaeger, spends all of his time amon 
the foreign-speaking people of the Atlantic Coast. His — 
ventures in the work of kingdom building are many and 
teresting, although in his modest way he seldom dese 
them fully. But it is possible to read between the lin 
many times. 

One day in Jamaica, L. I., he was told seven times 
he was a devil because he sold New Testaments and Bib 
“which were written by Luther.” But to be called a de 
somehow gave him a peculiar courage; it reminded 
that he was a disciple of Christ. 

“At the thirteenth home,” said Mr. Jaeger, “I found | 
man climbing a ladder to paint his house. I asked him 
he would buy a Bible inasmuch as seven of his neigh 
had told me that I was a devil and that I was selling t 
devil’s book. 

“T like to read about devils,’ said the man. 
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money and called to his neighbor that while the Bible 
ks of devils, it also speaks of Christ. 


led me into his house, apologized for his wife’s words, 
id then bought a Bible. Thanks be to God who giveth us 
e victory!” 


Coolidge in the Cabinet 


N a speech made last July, Senator Harding said: 

“The sort of government I have in mind ought to take 
\vantage of the capacity and experience of a man like Gov. 
yolidge by bringing him into the councils. It would be a 
1e thing, and I don’t see why it hasn’t been done long be- 
re. Gov. Coolidge is an eminent American and has had 
perience as an executive and should be helpful. I think 
e vice-president can be a most effective agency in keeping 
e executive offices in touch with the legislative branch of 
e government.” 

It is now announced that the president-elect has requested 
yv. Coolidge to become an ex-officio member of his cabinet 
id that the latter has accepted. There will be general ap- 
‘oval. The man who is fitted to be vice-president should be 
Ne to offer valuable service as an adviser to the president. 
oreover, a seat in the cabinet would furnish training of the 
rt needed if, as sometimes happens, a man is called upon 
‘ddenly to succeed to the presidential office. This innova- 
yn should become a permanent custom. 


“A Trip on a Peace Cruiser’’ 


NHE stereopticon division of the Board of Promotion has 
. placed in each depository a new lecture of fifteen slides 
r Sunday schools. The title is “A Trip on a Peace Cruiser.” 
ae lecture was written by Miss Richards, one of our Bap- 
3t minister’s daughters, and then edited by Rev. George L. 
thite. The rental price is 50 cents and carriage each way. 
he stereopticon division has recently helped seventeen state 
id city offices to secure fine hymn sets at greatly reduced 
: a 


The Organ Arrives 


SPLENDID portable organ arrived at the general offices 

of the Home Mission Society Dec. 18 from Waupaca, 
fis., the gift of Rev. Anthony Jacobs, pastor of the First 
aurch of that city, and it was immediately set up in the 
yard room, where each Monday morning the entire office 
‘Tce of the general society gathers for a short period of de- 
jbtion, asking God’s blessing on this and other missionary 
icieties. 

How this organ found its way from the Middle West to 
ew York City is one of the pleasant incidents that make up 
Jarge and happy Christmas. Advertising pays. The donor 
jsponded to an appeal that appeared in the denominational 
‘riodicals, in behalf of the office force, for such an instru- 
lent. It may be said in this connection that if others con- 
mplate sending a portable organ to the home mission rooms 
| answer to the same request, the gift will be put to use at 
ice, as there are several fields where an organ of this kind 
'wanted. Indian Missionary Davis is in need of a baby or- 
m and a baptismal suit. Colporter Sum Sing, Chinese mis- 
Onary in California, has requested a portable organ. 


Rev. Robert Dubarry in America 


EV. ROBERT DUBARRY of Nimes, France, correspond- 
X ing secretary of the French-Speaking Baptist Union, is 
aking a most favorable impression wherever he goes in 
merica. After attending the meeting of the General Board 
Promotion at Minneapolis, he visited Kansas City, Chicago, 
liladelphia, Baltimore, and points in Ohio and western Penn- 
‘lvania. He has recently spent some time with French con- 
‘egations in Massachusetts. He has attended conferences 
the Baptist ministers in several of the larger centers, and 
Ws visited some of our Baptist educational institutions. He 
turns to New York in a few days for conference with the 
vard of managers of the Foreign Mission Society regarding 
ams for strengthening our work in France, Belgium and 
witzerland. 


: 
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The Bible as Radium 


Aer the John Murray celebration held in Gloucester, Mass., 
during August, Rev. F. A. Bisbee, editor of the Univer- 
salist Leader, contributed a paper which likens the Bible to 
radium—a true and suggestive figure. He said: 

“The largest and purest piece of literary, spiritual and 
ethical radium in the possession of the human race is the 
Bible. This book is the common possession of all, yet it re- 
mains undiminished in its glory and power. Its marvel is its 
inexhaustibleness. Preachers and commentators still come 
thirstily to it as to a perennial spring.” 


Christmas in Devastated France 


LETTER just received by Foreign Secy. Franklin from 

Rev. Oliva Brouillette, who is in charge of relief work 
in France and Belgium, announced that plans were being 
made to bring Christmas cheer to at least 3000 children. 
Toys and games were to be furnished to these children 
whose parents are attempting to reéstablish their homes 
in the devastated territory. In this relief work in France 
and Belgium Northern and Southern Baptists are codperating. 


Presented Testament to President-Elect Harding 


FTER an educational conference at Toledo, Ohio, Rev. 

A. K. McCall, colporter-missionary of the Home Mission 
Society, was asked by a Baptist woman over eighty years of 
age to stop at Marion on his way home and present to Pres- 
ident-Elect Harding a leather-bound copy of a red-letter New 
Testament and Psalms bearing upon a flyleaf the following 
inscription: “Presented by a warm admirer who asks the 
senator to read carefully the teachings of Jesus concerning 
the Sabbath and divorce and use his influence to have laws 
enacted in harmony with those teachings.” ; 

The senator received the missionary in his reception room 
and gave him a cordial greeting. His old father, Dr. Harding, 
lives just across the street from the place where Mr. McCall 
spent the night. He saw the Bible and made the appoint- 
ment for the missionary with the senator. The president- 
elect said that he had never seen a book just like it and re- 
quested Mr. McCall to thank the old woman for it and to as- 
sure her that he would remember her request. 


Lloyd George on Disarmament 


66 HERE can be no real peace between nations, and no 

pretending there will, so long as there is competition 
in armaments; no use on the one hand elaborating great proj- 
ects for an association of nations in order to establish peace, 
and on the other hand projecting great armaments which had 
more to do with the war than almost any other individual 
cause.” 


An Announcement 


TEMS seven and eight in the annual of the Northern Baptist 

Convention for 1920 will be found on page forty-five of the 
annual. The knowledge of where they are should help those 
who wish to use the information in the following items. The 
foregoing is the substance of a communication just received 
from Rev. M. A. Levy, the recording secretary. 


* * * 


Congratulations to the Christian Index, the organ and 
property of the Baptists of Georgia, which has just celebrated 
its centennial, and which in doing so has issued a special 
number which takes rank with the best things that have been 
done along this line. There are in this number 196 pages, all 
of which are crammed full of interesting material relating to 
the history of Georgia Baptists and to the general denomina- 
tional life. This honored contemporary begins its second cen- 
tury with all the life and spirit of a four-year-old and bids 
fair in its new day to surpass the old. 


* * * 


The Baptist Courier, published in Greenville, S. C., has 
been purchased by the state convention and will become the 
official organ of that body. The price paid was $24,000, of 
which $5000 was paid in cash and the remainder in deferred 
annual installments. The majority of the Baptist papers in 
the South are now convention-owned 
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Assam Tea, Bears, 


THE BAP 


Fords and Missions 


In Assam one has sometimes to fight bears, but missionary 
work in an inadequately manned field is a harder struggle 


BY spunea: 


in which it is manufactured are filled with modern 

machinery and use scientific methods, but they are often 
located many miles away from any kind of European civiliza- 
tion. In fact, because the soil which grows the best tea is that 
which supports the heaviest and wildest jungle, it often happens 
that they are surrounded by miles of immense grass, filled 
with wild beasts and more dangerous diseases. 

The manager of each large garden and one or two of the 
assistants are white men, usually Scotch or English, but the 
labor is native. Since automobiles have been introduced, life 
is much more comfortable for the white people. It is easier 
to get together and have a measure of society than it was 
before. But on account of the large number of wild animals, 
exciting experiences are often met with. 

Two automobiles were traveling along a crooked earth 
road in the Mongoldai subdivision. They were several miles 
apart. The men were going to the river landing to catch the 
steamer to a town 150 miles away, where they were to attend 
a meeting. When the second machine came to the most jungly 
road, Mr. Smith noticed that the road was torn up as though 
a wild elephant had been there. A rogue elephant in that sec- 
tion had been causing trouble, and it was thought that he 
had been on the road. 


TT is the principal export from Assam. The factories 


Conflict of a Ford and 
Two Bears 


When the men in the 
second machine reached 
the landing, which was 
off the main road, the 
first car had not ar- 
rived. Their surmise 
that the trail had not 
been seen in the dark 
by the other men 
proved to be correct. 
When the car at last 
arrived, they saw that 
the nerves of both men 
had been badly shaken. 
Two bears had attacked 
the car in the crooked 
place in the road where 
Mr. Smith and his 
friend had seen it torn 
up. When the men saw the bears by the light from the head- 
lights, the animals were standing on their hind legs and com: 
ing toward them. By being driven straight into them, the 
machine had broken the back of one of the bears and had 
knocked the other down on his back. The front axle of the 
car was over the latter, and as the shock of the impact had 
stopped the engine and there was no self-starter, the bear lay 
there on his back, lifting the machine, clawing and roaring like 
a demon, while the men in the car sat and shivered. That was 
all they could do, for they did not have even a cane with which 
to drive him away. To their infinite relief, the bear found 
that he could get away and went off into the jungle growling 
his displeasure. 

In our mission work in the Mongoldai subdivision, we 
sometimes meet with such interesting experiences. This field 
is about eighty miles north from the Brahmaputra River. The 


REV. AND MRS. A. C. BOWERS TOURING IN MONGOLDAI, 
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people are Kacharis, demon worshipers, but in recent year 
have shown a growing interest in the gospel. In the past siz 
or seven years, nearly 800 have been baptized, and their natiy; 
leaders report a growing interest in many villages. 

The Ford in the picture illustrates one of the means o 
travel used in Assam. This is one of the two automobile; 
available for evangelistic work in an area of 61,000 squar 
miles. When loaded, it is a curious sight. The missionary 
carries bed and bedding, food and dishes, pots and pans, Gospel; 
and tracts, clothing, and everything necessary for his comfor 
and for the conduct of the work. The car in the picture is 
only half loaded. The most interesting part of the load, the 
box for carrying bundles of bone, skin and feathers—called bj 
courtesy, “chickens,” which is swung under the carrier at the 
rear, is not in place. 


Like a Romance 


Mission work in this section illustrates the methods used 
by our missionaries in many parts of the plains of Assam, 
The story sounds like a romance. About six years ago several] 
of the leading men of the Kachari tribe from this subdivision 
came to Guahati, pleading that a missionary come among them, 
They had learned a little of Christianity and knew its benefits. 
Ther is no doubt but 
that they came with 
mixed motives. They 
were animists, worship. 
ing demons. They 
knew that there is a 
God who is good, but 
because he is good and 
is not supposed to de- 
stroy crops and send ill- 
ness and because he did 
not trouble them, they. 
had returned the com- 
pliment and had not 
troubled him! But they 
were dissatisfied with 
the old faith, and, learn- 
ing of the promise of 
the Christian religion, 
they sent their leaders 
to ask for a teacher. 
Another phase of the 


motive was that, as the 
government officers and white men were know to be Chris- 


tians, and as the Hindu land owners were oppressing their 


tribe, they hoped for relief. 

The Kachari tribe at one time controlled a large partie 
the Brahmaputra Valley, but they were overthrown by toe 
invaders. Today they are lovable, beer-drinking, unsophisti 
cated farmers living, for the mecst part, north of the river. 


ASSAM 


Not Gospel-Hardened Here 


When Mr. Kampfer went to them from Gauhati, he fou 
them ready to listen and accept his message. About 800 
now members of the fifteen churches. The congregations 
self-supporting and pay three or four evangelists to do ge 
mission work among their own people. The women of the 
sociation saved enough from their food each year to supp 

: (Continued on page 1728) 
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Inside the 


thank for this look inside the city; I should probably 
have seen it later on in any case. The fact is that I had 
my heart set upon a visit to the famous sacred island of Putu 
and was holding Ningpo in reserve for a later day when the 
schools should be open and all the work going at its normal 
rate. But I was to see Ningpo and Putu. The Scotch captain 
f the “Canteen”’—that antiquated tub in which one may 
shance to make his southward journey—was quite right when 
he insisted that weather was brewing. Perhaps the weather 
Zave a certain temper to my reaction toward Ningpo, which 
is indeed a wonderful city. 


1. makes no special difference that I have a typhoon to 


Outside, Beauty; Inside, the Cholera 


Half the present city is outside the city wall. My first 
jew of the city was of what lay outside the wall. There is 
much that is attractive—the Bund; the river skirted by the 
Baptist and Presbyterian mission compounds, the Standard Oil 
‘and the like; and even the city wall itself. For the city wall, 
dating back more than a thousand years, bears all the aspect 
fof antiquity: it is verdure clad in many places clean to the 
top; its parapet has here and there fallen away; and its towers 
are conspicuously neglected—the haunts of hordes of beggars. 
‘But the chief external aspect of the city, where one views it 
rom the water-front, is that inviting wall. One wants to 
‘Know what lieg behind it. What lay in front was much in evi- 
dence. Here in the very foreground was the site of the new 
Union School for Girls, which is to be a common enterprise 
‘with our Baptist folk, the Presbyterians of the North and prob- 
‘ably the English Wesleyans. Then there is the compound which 
shelters our present Girls’ School, a couple of houses belong- 
ing to the mission and a house of the China Inland Mission; 
‘while further up the river, on the same side, is Dr. Grant’s 
hospital and, beyond it, the Ningpo Baptist Academy. 

But what lies beyond the wall? Well, it is the month of 
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A CARAVAN OUTSIDE THE WALL 


City Wall 


Poverty and wealth, the new and old, life and death, eternally jostle each other 
in China. Few things are more picturesque than a Chinese city wall. But he who 
takes a look inside soon discovers why the wall should come down. Missions help 


By HENRY B. ROBINS 


August, and I am going inside the gate to see what you may 
see in almost any Chinese city in August—what cholera looks 
like. Conducted by Dr. Grant, Mr. Hylbert of the mission, who 
is my host, and I inspect the municipal cholera hospital nearest 
the North Gate. We enter the wards and get a‘close first-hand 
view of the patients, while the good doctor explains to us the 
symptoms and the treatment. The doctor knows, for he has 
an advisory and supervisory relation to the whole city cam- 
paign against cholera. Just as we are leaving the hospital, 
we are met at the gate by bearers who are bringing in a poor 
victim of the epidemic, who is lying in a bamboo basket ambu- 
lance. After pointing out to us the parched tongue and lips and 
the withered hands of the patient, the doctor remains to give 
him initial treatment. Just outside the gate of the hospital we 
meet four coolies carrying the coffin-of a recent cholera victim, 
and it is borne in upon us that cholera is inside the city gate— 
a most sinister presence. 


Confucius in the Midst of Horror 


My haven of refuge is outside the city wall, in Mr. Hylbert’s 
home, but somehow I can’t forget what I saw inside the city 
wall just now. In spite of the odor of Ningpo streets in August, 
I want to know more of what is inside those walls. So my 
host suggests, one stormy day of this typhoon week, that for 
exercise we go walk upon the city wall. So a second time we 
enter the North Gate and, turning just to the left, climb the 
broad flight of steps, now overgrown with weeds and mantled 
with neglect. The wall itself-is a fine specimen of the Chinese 
city wall. Including the parapet, it is some twenty-five feet 
high, and it is probably quite as wide; but it is very uneven, 
and one has some difficulty in tracing a path through the 
rank growth of grass and weeds. 

It is at once apparent that this quarter of the city ad- 
joining the wall is poor and neglected. There is a considerable 
open space, and scattered here and there are numerous tombs 
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of the dead, bricked right up from the surface of the earth. 
That looks somber enough—to see the graves thus scattered 
hit and miss among the homes of the poor; but graves are hit 
and miss all over China. However, when, around the corner 
of a buttress, just over the wall from Mr. Hylbert’s house and 
the Baptist mission compound, we come upon the baby tower, 
full to overflowing with little coffins, and when we note that 
the overflow is scattered on top of the tombs in the neighbor- 
hood, some of the little bodies done up in mats instead of 
coffins, and when we stumble over a newly-made coffin right 
in our path on the very top of the city wall—then the full 
horror of it bursts upon us. This also is inside the city wall, 
just across from our mission compound! 

I have seen something of the sinister side of things—ac- 
centuated, perhaps, by the general gloom of the weather. I 
shall not give you my reflections, but will leave you to reflect. 
I want to see more of what lies behind the wall. So, on another 
day, under the skilled guidance of Mr. Gee Fu Nee, a graduate 
of our Baptist College and supervisor of our station schools, 
I venture once more within the wall, this time through the 
Salt Gate. We are bound to-see, first of all, something of the 
religious institutions which the city maintains. Here isa great 
Confucian temple, maintained by the gentry, where one sees 
no images—only the tablets of Confucius and his disciples. 
There is no priesthood here, but on Confucius’ birthday the 
gentry are present in numbers to do reverence to his name. 
The temple is closed but for the: fact that a day school is 
maintained in one of its adjacent halls. What an impression 
that sage made upon China that his name should be so rever- 
enced! He helped to fasten that reverence for a knowledge 
of letters upon the popular mind, by virtue of which you still 
discover the preéminence of the scholar, and which explains 
the little baskets hanging at the city gate and elsewhere into 
which every scrap of printed matter is transferred from the 
rude trampling of the street. But Confucius has no light to 
shed upon the deepest concerns of the human spirit: he did 
not profess to have such light. 


Native Religions Exploit the People 


Then we visit in succession the chief Buddhist temple, with 
Sakyamuni (Gotama) and Kwanyin (the Goddess of Mercy), 
the figures most attended to (there is a priesthood here, and 
the temple has a rich endowment and plenty of worshippers) ; 
the chief Taoist temple, with its emphasis upon the ghostly 
world; the city temple; the prefectural temple, and the splendid 
temple which shelters the mother goddess of the people from 
Fukien who reside in Ningpo. The chief interest in the Taoist 
temple is in the hells which are depicted in realistic fashion in 
an annex, and the five figures, headed by the judge of the under- 
world, the black ghost and the white ghost, who are taken out 
in procession in any time of calamity. The front of the city temple 
was given over to fortunetelling, and the rear was taken up 
with a theatrical, which engaged the attention of throngs. The 
chief figure in the city temple, who is really the governor or 
presiding officer of the city, so to speak, is taken out in a pro- 
cessional tour of inspection at the Chinese New Year and in the 
seventh month. In spite of all the religious yearnings represented 
by the practices of these institutions, one feels that human need 
goes unmet for the most part. These exploit the people to a 
degree, and are at best but instruments in their benighted 
fight against the world of evil spirits. What the inside of the 
city wall has to show in native religious institutions leaves 
us feeling profoundly the spiritual poverty of China’s masses. 

But, thanks to Mr. Nee’s connections, we find something 
else inside the city wall. One after another, we visit typical 
educational institutions, mindful that this is the opening week 
of school and that things are not yet really under way. A 
normal school, subsidized by government and the gentry; a 
commercial school, patronized by the gentry; a middle school, 
patronized by the gentry; a kindergarten, one of four in the 
city, patronized by the gentry; an excellent government middle 
school, the best equipped and manned of them all; some old- 
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style day schools where only Chinése is taught—these were th 
schools visited. The net impression is that a new day is com. 
ing for China, but that it will dawn slowly, for the provision 
for public education in this comparatively progressive city 
is still pitifully inadequate. One returns from such an in 
spection of the school system with the conviction that much 
remains for the mission school system to do. It will be the 
task of such schools not only to train the leadership of the com. 
munity and to educate the rank and file of Christians, but also 
to establish standards in both educational technique and jp. 
stitutional character, and this task will remain but partly done 
for many years to come. It is fine to see the Northern Baptists 
and Presbyterians and the English Wesleyans getting together 
to do a more significant type of work in Ningpo than has 
been possible in their separate educational institutions. We 
are glad indeed that the forces which shall build a new China 
are at work within the city wall. 

Poverty and wealth are within the Hie wealth, they 
say, but also very evident poverty. If only the city were sani- 
tary, the poverty would not seem so acute. One may look over 
head and see intricate systems of wires, for the city is electric- 
lighted and has an effective Ponape ee system; but when one 


DID YOU KNOW THAT POOR MOTHERS OF CHINA SELL 
THEIR BABIES? 4g 


looks under his feet, it is the same irregular flag-stone pave- 
ment that the centuries have known, with its pestilent drain 
beneath; and when one looks about him, it is the same narrow, 
contaminated system of streets and alleys, with elbqwing 
shops and houses on either hand. How can the city find itself, 
with all this physical inertia of its past sitting upon it? One 
passes the shopping district near the East Gate to note that 
here the West has touched the East, for many of these fine 
shops carry western products. But for the most part, the shops 
represent the simple, ancient handicrafts. In these shops one 
sees often the entire process of preparing the raw product K | | 


manufacture as well as the process of making itself. One wo 
not wish to change all that, but only to give it a wholesome 
setting. Poverty and wealth are here—material poverty and 
wealth; but the spiritual poverty that grins over the shoulder 
of the material is the worse. a 

Can you imagine what the citizens of Ningpo have decided | 
to do? They have decided to tear down the wall! Down it 
must come, and in its place, clear around the city—and withi 
it now, since half the city lies beyond the wall—there will one 
day run a wide, modern road. And there is a parable her yj 
for the wall of spiritual ignorance and mental torpor will fal 
too, and a highway of intellectual and spiritual enlightme 
will run, foursquare, around the city. May God hasten th 
day! Perhaps you could help to hasten it. If American 
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stians could only walk with me—not seven times, but once 
round that wall of spiritual darkness, it would fall speedily. 
d there is such a wall about every city and village in China. 
I should leave a false impression were I to omit to mention 
Christian churches inside the city wall. I cannot enumerate 
m, but numbers of them are there—Baptist, Presbyterian, 
eyan, and the Inland Mission. I spoke in two of them 
the Sunday of my stay in Ningpo—the West Gate and the 
ith Gate churches. I stood a moment or two in the vestibule 
the largest Presbyterian church, which reminded me of a 

lanted New England meeting-house. I visited the chief 
sleyan church, which has an excellent plant, met its pas- 
|, and saw its day school in session. 


i e 


aN OD said of ancient backsliding Israel, “I drew them 
with cords of a man, with bands of love,” showing 
conclusively that in dealing with humanity he has 
ociated human instrumentalities with himself for the work 
saving sin-stricken souls. 
The personal element is an indispensable agency in all 
ids of secular business, and it can be made a mighty factor 
/soul-winning. Paul says that we are laborers together 
h God. We are utterly unable to do the task alone, and 
1 purposes that he will not do it alone, but that the divine 
| the human shall work together. We should be stimulated 
syreater faith and consecration by the fact that it is God’s 
n to associate with himself consecrated human beings to 
je a lost world. 
When God would deliver Israel from Egyptian bondage, he 
‘it through the man Moses. Paul had to go to Damascus 
)| receive the personal ministries of Ananias before he could 
ine into the full light and experience of salvation. In securing 
| salvation of human beings, God uses the witnessing human 
nee, the tearful eye and the sympathetic touch of a human 
sonality in connection with the working of his Holy Spirit. 
' There are so many apparent difficulties and mysteries in 
| minds of the unsaved—such as, “I am too great a sinner 
\\be saved,” “I am too weak to live the Christian life,” ‘I 
reno feeling; my heart is hard,” “I am too late,” and many 
fer suggestions which Satan puts into the minds of inquir- 
' persons—that God needs the human agencies to help the 
ividual overcome these obstacles and to make plain the 
y of salvation. 
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le Hand Laid upon the Shoulder 


Reader, think how little you knew about the plan of sal- 
jon when you were first convicted of sin, and how you wel- 
aed light and help from any source. Was it through some 
mon or by the influence and personal efforts of some friend 
0 was deeply interested in your salvation that you came 
‘Christ? Doubtless it was through both the sermon and 
} personal work of some friend working in codperation with 
' Holy Spirit that you were saved. 

A. fine illustration of this codperation of the human and 
hs divine is found in the experience of Dr. A. H. Strong of 
chester, N. Y., formerly president of the Rochester Theological 
ninary, which is related by himself: “One afternoon, when 
» south wind was blowing in the month of March, I was 
Mding in front of the college chapel, and the college bell 
8 ringing for evening prayer. A hand was laid upon my 
ulder. ‘I looked around and saw a man who for two years 
" 
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Christianity is at work within the city wall, but it needs 
to touch life on more sides. There ought to be a big institu- 
tional work there that would touch life from many angles and 
on many sides and would convey to the Chinese a more ample 
conception of what Christianity means and must mean for 
China. I was profoundly impressed by Mr. Nee’s plea for such 
a plant as this, which would bring the Christian appeal to bear 
continuously and would apply it to the whole of life. We 
ought to make that kind of plant possible—nay, actual in every 
Chinese city where we carry on Christian work! It would 
give momentum to that movement which will one day demolish 
the wall. But that movement, that act when it comes, will be 
Chinese. The Chinese alone can tear down the wall! 


| The Personal Element in Soul-Winning 


The Christian who finds his religion worth anything to 
him will want to win others. 
Here are suggestions for both the expert and the novice 
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The art may be learned. 


PROPER 


and a half had sat next to me in the recitation room. Evi- 
dently something was agitating him, for the muscles of his 
face were twitching, and as T looked into his face he said, ‘O 
Strong, I wish you were a Christian!’ And then the bell 
stopped ringing, and we both had to rush into evening prayers. 
But that one word never left me until I gave my heart to God. 
For me that was the parting of the ways; that one word was 
my salvation.” 

The unconverted, the unsaved, are lost from God. They 
do not know him, nor how nor where to find him. Jesus 
would have us, who have been saved, seek out the lost ones 
and bring them to him, What more appropriate thing can 
be conceived of than for the person who has found Jesus as 
a precious Saviour to tell the one in darkness of that experi- 
ence, pray for him, and show him the way out of darkness 
into light? 


Who Should Be Soul-Winners? 


All converted persons should enlist in this work to the 
extent of their ability and opportunity. It has been demon- 
strated over and over again that God can use even the feeblest 
Christians to do great things for him if they will only conse- 
crate themselves to their tasks. 

In a very special sense the parents in the home have the 
first and best opportunity to secure the conversion of their 
children. In the early history of the race, when God was es- 
tablishing Israel as a nation, he told the people his plan for 
them, as found in Deuteronomy 6:6, 7: “And these words which 
I command thee this day shall be in thine heart; and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” A great responsibility rests upon parents in the 
home to see that their children are taught the way of salva- 
tion in early life. 

Another special class of soul-winners should be found in 
the teachers of Sunday schools. It is no reflection upon others 
to say that the Sunday-school] teacaers can do more than almost 
any other persons to bring their pupils to a decision for Christ. 
If all the parents and Sunday-school teachers were efficiently 
working together to secure conversions, we would probably see 
double the number we are now having in the churches. 


Equipment Needed 


A successful soul-winner needs to have a deep personal ex- 
perience of the Holy Spirit in his own soul. He should know 
by experience what it is to be made a new creature in Christ. 
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It is possible that the type of that experience will give char- 
acter to his work. Efficiency in this service is not conditioned 
The person won to Christ is 
brought to a decision not so much by argument as by vital 


upon scholastic attainments. 


contact with those who walk with God. 


There is needed also a working knowledge of such portions 
of the Bible as are appropriate to produce conviction of sin and 
The soul- 
winner should believe, and should declare with positive con- 
viction of scriptural truth, that all mankind by nature are lost 
because of sin and can only be saved through Jesus Christ as 
A spirit of deep compassion for the lost and a 
personality surrendered for service are also indispensable in 
Jesus was moved with compassion when he saw 
Paul 
felt himself accursed from Christ for his kinsmen’s sake, Jesus 
“My meat is to do the 


acceptance of Christ as the Saviour of the world. 


the Saviour. 


a soul-winner. 
the multitudes scattered as sheep without a shepherd. 


said, “I came to seek and save the lost”; 
will of him that sent me, and to finish his work.” 


Methods of Work 


One of the first things to be considered by the soul-winner 
is the method of approach—the point of contact in reaching the 
Great discretion combined with great alertness is 
needed to find the most appropriate time and place to reach 
the person to be saved. A careless, tactless, prayerless Chris- 
tian worker is likely to do as much harm as good at this point. 
“Watching for souls” should include a proper regard for fitting 
Occasions as well as intense interest in the welfare of the un- 
We should never take advantage of a person under 


individual. 


saved. 
circumstances which would likely embarrass him. 


We should be alert to improve the opportunities which may 
come upon us suddenly and be ready to act promptly, for the 


same kind of a chance may never come again. We should study 


to find something among our life experiences which would put 
us on a common level with the person we want saved, and thus 


furnish a point of contact. 

Some years ago, while I was holding a series of meetings 
in a small church, I had an experience which will illustrate 
my point. One of the sisters had an unconverted husband— 
the postmaster—for whom the members were praying. 


ing, “I have come for a little conversation with you.” He in- 
vited me to come into his private office. I had not thought of 
what I should say to him first, but it came to me as I was tak- 
ing off my overcoat. I saw that he had on the G. A. R. bronze 
button, the same as I had, and I said, “Comrade, you and I 
were in the service of our country together, and we ought to 
be in the service of the Lord together.” To my great surprise, 
he replied promptly and said, “I wish I was.” He further said, 
“The people will not think that of me, but my best friends are 
in the church.” It was not much trouble to talk to that man 
about his soul’s salvation. I reported this to the deacons and 
asked them to pray for him. The response was, “You be care- 
ful; he is the worst gambler in town, and he is trying to lead 
you into a trap.” The deacons were mistaken. He was con- 
verted, and years afterward when I met him again he was 
living the Christian life. 


Baiting the Hook 


Jesus said to the disciples, “I will make you fishers of 
men.” We may need to bait the gospel hook sometimes and 
make the point of approach by saying an appreciative word 
to the person about some act he may have performed, when 
it can be honestly said. Something good can be said of every: 
one, and no one objects to having the kind word spoken. In 
most cases this will bring us into appreciative, sympathetic 
touch with the person we want saved. 

The tactful soul-winner can ask the unsaved person to do 
something, to render a little service, which may be used as a 
method of approach. In the fourth chapter of John we see 
how the Master resorted to this method when he asked the 


I went 
to the post-office early one morning and introduced myself, say- 
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sinful Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well for a drink of i 
“Give me to drink.” This was the Master’s way of making 
point of contact. She was thus led to accept him as 1 
Messiah, and she hastened to the city of Sychar and proclain 
him as the Christ. This apparently little incident resulted 
a great revival, and many were converted. 

Again, we may be able to render the person whom we Wi 
to be saved some little service which will make the point 
contact or method of approach. A brother minister told me 
an experience which he had in one of his pastorates. A wide 
the mother of several daughters, kept a boarding house in t 
place, but he could not get them either to the church servic 
or to the Sunday school. After a time the mother died, a 
he was called to preach at the funeral. On the way to t 
home he procured a few white flowers, which he laid on t 
plain pine-board coffin. This little act touched their hear 
and he told me that he led them all to Christ and into t 
church. This was the method Jesus employed, when he yw 
here on earth, to win people for the kingdom of heaven: 
did something for them. 


Team Work 

That was a fine piece of team work those four men d 
in Capernaum, when Jesus was healing so many of the 
diseases that there was no other way to get this paralytic 
him except by uncovering the roof and letting him down ont 
bed in the presence of Jesus. The Master commended the ‘fo 
men and healed the paralytic in response to their faith. Wh 
the Master was here on earth he always responded to su 
appeals, and we may well suppose that he will do so now 
answer to faith and works. What a wonderful promise t 
Master made to the disciples when he said, “If two of yi 
agree concerning anything ye shall ask, it shall be done un 
you.” 

In a town in Washington where the writer was once hel 
ing the pastor in a series of special meetings, it was found 
a survey of the situation that there were nine sisters in t) 
church whose husbands were unconverted. The names of the 
nine men were put on a prayer list, and united, special pray 
was made for them. The wives of the men spent one ho 
each day in earnest prayer for their husbands, going from 0 
home to another. All but one were converted and brought 
to the church. I plead for team work in evangelism, 


Grieving the Holy Spirit / is 


In a well- authenticated case related by Rev. S. D, Goll 
we see how it is possible for Christians to grieve the Ho 
Spirit. In the mission of a large church, which was under tl 
care of a young assistant pastor, a girl in the Sunday scho: 
named Mary had sickened and died without any evidence 
being a Christian. The pastor of the parent church was. se 
for to attend the funeral. When he came he asked of. tl 
young minister, “Was Mary a Christian?” He replied, “Be 
not know. I had a strong impression to speak to her on tt 
subject of religion, but did not do it.” He asked the Sunda, 
school teacher the same question. She replied, “I do not kno 
I had a strong impression to speak to her on the subject 
religion, but did not.” Then he asked the mother the sam 
question, and she replied in practically the same words, breal 
ing down in tears. They all had been strongly impressed t 
speak to her, but the Spirit failed to get possession of eve 
one pair of lips. We as Christians are admonished not | 
grieve the Spirit. 


it. After returning home, a voice in this eal said, “Go s a 
to that man tonight.” He excused himself, saying that it wé 
getting so late and that he was tired, but the words ¢a 
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jain: “Go speak to that man tonight.” When, at midnight, 
. could resist no longer, he put on his overcoat and started 
‘call on the man. When he arrived at the door it was nearly 
+e o’clock, and he said to himself, “The man will think me 
azy to call him up at this hour,” but he rang the bell. The 
sor was opened at once by the man, who said, “God bless you, 
+ Hoyt; I was looking for you, for I felt that I could not 
,to sleep tonight until I had given my heart to Christ.” It 
is not much trouble to lead him to accept Christ, but how 
sportant it was to perform that personal element of service 
| ministering to him at that particular time! Suppose Dr. 
xyt had not codperated with the Holy Spirit—what then? The 
an might never have been saved. If we are not willing to 
ork together with God in saving souls, we certainly grieve the 
oly Spirit and hinder his work. 

' In a visit to one of the larger churches some years ago, I 
‘ticed that a sister of considerable prominence in the church 
d quite a large class of young women. After the school was 
t I asked her how many of the young women were converted, 
dd she replied, “I do not know; I have never asked them.” 
we are not willing to work with God, in his way, in saving 
uls, we certainly grieve the Spirit and hinder his work. Is 
reasonable to expect that God will save souls if we do not 
Operate with him in doing our part of the work? When we 
‘nsider the number of persons who are resting in false hopes 
| salvation, and many others who have misconceptions about 
e method of being saved, is it not plain to our minds that 


business. What is that business? 


the gospel in our pressing present day. The subtlest 

and most dangerous of these is one which, if followed, 
ill lead across the danger line into the territory of death. I 
fer to the tendency to preach what is usually termed the “‘so- 
al gospel,” What right have I to call this tendency to preach 
‘e social gospel deadly? Is not that rather a strong term to 
se of it? I believe not. This is the danger line of the mod- 
m ministry because to pass it means the destruction of the 
‘fluence and usefulness both of the minister and of his church. 
ach a man not only kills himself, but also drags down his 
iurch with him. 
The subtlety of this temptation lies in the evident sincer- 
y of those who are leaders in the movement. These few 
‘en believe with all .their heart that they are right. Yet it is 
. this very sincerity that the danger lies. Many humbler men 
se liable to follow the leading of these few, and so the de- 
‘ructive tendency would be brought to many of our churches. 
| has already been brought to some. Only a small number 
* our ministers have so far followed this tendency, but there 
| danger that many who do not really understand its implica- 
icns and its ultimate results may be led astray by the move- 
ient. 
I will mention only the main dangers of the so-called social 
‘spel, and those very briefly. 


Te: are many temptations which come to ministers of 


he “Social Gospel” Fad 


1. This social gospel fad sends the minister off preaching 
*hat does not really exist. The term “social gospel” is a mis- 
omer: there is no such thing. There is the gospel of our 
ord and Saviour, Jesus Christ; but there is no more a social 
Ospel than there is an individual gospel. The gospel of Christ 
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God needs the testimony ,of our experience told to them for 
the use of the Holy Spirit in saving them? 

It is recorded that Dr. DeWitt Talmadge was won to Christ, 
when a young lad, through Truman Osborne’s spending an 
evening in the Talmadge home. While sitting around the open 
fireplace, Osborne read the parable of the lost sheep and ex- 
plained it. This so stirred the soul of DeWitt that he then 
and there gave his heart to Christ. This world was greatly 
enriched in spiritual things because Truman Osborne did a 
little personal work for his Master. 


Our Privilege To Bring Others 


One of our great privileges in Christian service is that we 
can bring others to Christ, with the assurance that it is ac- 
cording to his plan. 

It is reported by one who made the count that of nearly 
forty specific cases of healing recorded in the Four Gospels, 
only six came because of their individual] faith. More than 
three times as many were healed, not primarily because of 
their own faith or their own asking, but because of the faith 
and the asking of those persons who brought them. 

To the Syro-phoenician mother who brought her afflicted 
daughter Jesus said, “Woman, great is thy faith. Be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.” To the father of the boy with the 
dumb spirit he said, “If thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that believeth,” and the son was healed. What 
encouragement the Gospels give us to bring others to Christ! 


The Ministry’s Danger Line 


The author is the energetic pastor of the First Church, Columbia, Ind. He 
believes that ministers and churches should hold themselves to their main 
His argument is worth careful thought 


By G. H. O'DONNELL 


is a gospel for individuals, but for individuals who must live 
together in social relationships. It has both an individual and 
a social emphasis, but for the preacher to stress either of these 
unduly or too exclusively is a deadly sin. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ has a comprehensiveness which is aS broad and deep 
and many-sided as life itself. Yet Christ gave no detailed so- 
cial teachings. He taught love, brotherhood, honesty, justice, 
but he carefully avoided taking sides in any political or social 
controversy. I think, therefore, that any unprejudiced historical 
student of the Gospels must admit that there is no such thing 
as the social gospel. Consequently the preacher who preaches 
it is heralding what does not exist. 


Social Righteousness Is Not Social Theories 


2. The majority of the enthusiasts of this social gospel 
do not seem to be capable of making the one distinction which 
is fundamental—viz., that between the preaching of social 
righteousness and the defending of particular social theories or 
Schemes. The Christian minister must preach social righteous- 
ness—that is, just and right relationships between men; but 
he errs greatly when he stoops to defend, in the name of the 
gospel of Christ, certain particular social schemes. 

. Take, as an example, the League of Nations. Many Chris- 
tian leaders have strenuously defended this movement. But 
the nearer one got to the thought of the masses of the people, 
the more clearly one saw that they were opposed to it. Why 
was this? It was because the people did not make the mistake 
of confusing a noble ideal (which was what the leaders ought 
to have defended) with the very imperfect and unjust attempt 
at that ideal which was all the League of Nations actually was. 

Or, again, the preacher must emphasize just and right re- 
lationships between capital and labor. All are agreed here. 
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But for the preacher to take either the side of labor or the 
side of capital is fatal. What will be the result in the minds 
of thinking people when they see some preachers of the gospel 
championing certain particular labor programs? Will they not 
recall the words of Christ to the rich young ruler: “Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you?” : 

If the herald of Christ can keep clearly before him this 
fundamental distinction between preaching social righteousness 
and defending social schemes, he will be saved from passing 
this danger line, It is the failure to make this distinction which 
is causing some preachers to preach socialism, thinking all the 
while that they are preaching the gospel. 

3. The people will not believe that the preacher can speak 
with authority in any other reatm than that of religion. They 
have scant confidence in his political or social theories. They 
know that here he is outclassed by hundreds of other men who 
have had many times his opportunities for experience and 
knowledge in these lines. The preacher will very safely and 
very wisely leave the campaigning for all particular social and 
political schemes to others who know more about them. The 
public knows only too well that if the minister is a specialist 
in religion he can never be an authority in these other lines. 

4. Furthermore, all such theories constantly change. The 
pet scheme of one decade is found defective and is discarded 
by the next. And the preacher who defended that scheme will 


Confronting Civilization’s Crisis 


This New Year appeal for prayer was signed by forty-one laymen, among 
them John Willis Baer, George W. Coleman, Marion Lawrence, William Shaw, 
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be forsaken with it, and justly so. Ministers who champion 
scheme which fails to function as expected are certain to ] av 
the minds of the masses prejudiced against them. “What, 
ask they, “have we to assure us that these preachers are an 
more correct in their religious teachings than they were. i 
their political or social views?” To identify the gospel inte: 
ests with any of these schemes is to enter the land of deatt 
where the influence of the minister and that of his church mus 
surely and quickly wane. > 
5. Enthusiasts of the social gospel forget that the kingdon 
which Christ came to establish is a spiritual kingdom and No 
a temporal nor a social (as we commonly understand tha 
word) kingdom. I protest against that narrow view of th 
kingdom of God which would make it a mere experiment i 
social theories on earth. But a very small part of the kingdor 
of God is confined to this earth. The innumerable comp n 
of the faithful in all ages who now walk the streets of gol 
are no less a part of God’s kingdom than are those now li 
for him on earth. Man’s earthly enjoyment of the life in Chris 
is limited to a few years. Does he not continue to live it 
Christ’s kingdom through the eternity beyond? The mair 
theme of the preacher through all ages will continue to be the 
message of the soul’s salvation through Jesus Christ, for tha 
message alone concerns both this life and the life beyond. 


Columbia City, Ind. ; 
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Fleming H. Revell, Corwin S. Shank, Robert H. Gardiner and Amos R. Wells 


HESE are troubled times. Every thoughtful person faces 

the new year with deep concern. The world outlook 

is deemed gravest by those who best know interna- 

tional conditions. Our own favored America fronts many-sided 

problems that will tax our every resource. We are surely in 
the midst of days of destiny. 

In the realm of individual life the times are testing our 
soul-stuff. Business men are carrying burdens that fairly break 
hearts. Many workingmen and their families are already ex- 
periencing the bitter pinch of real want. The weight of the 
world’s woe is pressing heavily upon us all. Human spirits 
everywhere are hungry for comfort and guidance. 

What shall we do about it all? For do something we niust: 
the hour is too critical for drifting. 

The laymen who sign and issue this paper so do because 
of a deep conviction that only by spiritual forces may our civil- 
ization be saved from the unprecedented perils that beset it. 
The only way out is the way up. 

Holding no ecclesiastical positions, and representing, un- 
Officially, various branches of the Christian church, we take 
this unusual step of appealing directly, through the public press, 
to men and women of all faiths who believe in an omnipotent 
God and in the power of prayer to join us in a common and 
concerted and continuous exercise of intercession, to the end 
that humanity everywhere, torn as it is by dissension, and 
suffering many kinds of ill effects of the world war, may turn 
to the patient Father in heaven for new motives and guidance 
and succor. 

Our world will never get right with itself until it gets right 
with God. Only spiritual remedies can cure the present ills of 
mankind. 

Therefore we call upon all who believe that the living God 
Lears and answers prayer to offer daily petitions in behalf of 
our troubled world—with all its international strife and jeal- 
ousies and self-seeking, with its industrial unrest, its social un- 
rest and its political unrest—that the Lord Almighty may suf- 


fuse the hearts of all people everywhere with a consuming de- 
Sire to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 


Then all other things needful may be added unto us, as prom- 
ised by our Lord Jesus Christ. 


We crave for ourselves and for our time a revival of the 
sense of the reality of God, and of our dependence upon him, 
and of a spirit of loyalty to him. 

Because of the extraordinary part he must take in the 
affairs of our nation and of the world at this most difficult 
time, we also ask that daily prayer be made for the president 
elect of the United States, that he may be illumined and sus: 
tained for his trying tasks by the very power of the Highest. 

As says the apostle: “I exhort, therefore, first of all, that 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be m le 
for all men; for kings and all that are in high place; that we 
may lead a tranquil and quiet life in all godliness and gravity.” 


Nor can we forget our stricken President, for whom f 


would also tenderly pray.. 
By way of the throne of a prayer-answering God, even t 


least of us may wield a power for patriotism and for unive a 
good will beyond all human calculation. 


“Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer © 
Than this. world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by golden chains about the feet of God.” 


So we entreat all spiritually-minded persons, in whatev 
ways and at whatever times individual judgment may sugges 
to engage, privately or publicly, in daily prayer that the vel 
gravity of present world conditions may drive us all to th 
eternal God who is our refuge and who is the only light 
our darkness. In him we shall find peace and good will an 
vower for the task of remaking the world. 


jp T would seem upon a casual consideration of the question 

_ that a church would be one institution which should be 
| free from the presence of the word “business.” Con- 
jived in love, founded by the grace of God upon the innate 
yrength and purity of the human soul, the church should be 
jie organization that could be conducted without a rigid ap- 
ication of business measures. Yet, we Americans are a 
yvactical people. We govern our thinking—what little of it 
je allow ourselves—by business principles. We are keen for 
ciency and system. We are the greatest organizers in the 
\orld. I heard a speaker once say in this town that if three 
jmericans fell out of a balloon at the 10,000-foot level, before 
ley were half-way down they would have elected a president, 
‘secretary and a treasurer, and would have appointed a com- 
jittee on landing arrangements. We cannot get away from 
jisiness even in our religious affairs. We run our churches 
jrictly along business lines—all except, perhaps, in the small 
om of paying the preacher. We organize, we department- 
kg we elect officers and appoint committees and chairmen, 
> wage drives and campaigns, we keep books, and we cast 
) our gains in tangible terms. We adopt the exact phrase- 
ygy of the business world. We call our churches plants, and 
jants they are, with a highly technical machinery for ironing 
je kinks out of our measly little souls and making them 
jeséntable to a Higher Critic. But in spite of all this we are 
j@ original Missourians: before we give to build or support 
church we must be shown that it is a business asset to our 
(mmunity. 


iglected Churches Indicate Warped Business Judgment 


And it is just that—a church is a real business asset to 
#y community, provided it is a church that is genuinely 
ave and functioning after the fashion for which it was in- 
tided. A church represents, first of all, an investment of 
(rt dollars diverted from other uses. We cannot say that all 
mey given to a church is unselfish. I am afraid that a 
tt of it goes to gratify our pride, to enable us to build a 
y skyline, or to serve as a show place toward which we 
y point in casual vanity when we drive past with our vis- 
jig friends. Much of the funds, of course, come from the 
att, offered in the conviction that the only money we actu- 
ay Save is what we give away. This is the spirit that makes 
iehes enduring monuments. But; after all, a church rep- 
ents a definite addition to’our material possessions, a def- 
te accretion to our community improvements, and a definite 
dlication toward a worthy project of the funds that are 
en into our safekeeping as stewards. 

'I cannot refrain from remarking here that our sense of 
siness investment in El Dorado has been a trifle lopsided 
|Past few years. We have not neglected to build store and 
ce buildings, garages and public structures; we have not 
ed to lay sidewalks and pavements and sewers; we have 
| been niggardly with funds when it came to enlarging and 
lyroving our places of business and our homes—but we have 
'M singularly unmindful of our churches. When we con- 
}er that our town has grown in five years from 3000 to 12,000 
\80ns, and that we still have the same amount of floor space 
our churches that was here before the big boom and be- 
» the horn of plenty was spilled into our laps, the kindest 
ment that can be made is that our business judgment has 
n sadly warped. 


‘For whatever churches may represent in the sordid terms 
lollars and cents, or in the practical forms of brick and 
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The Church as a Business Asset to a Community 


An Address Delivered at the First Church, El, Dorado, Kansas 
By R. A. 


CLYMER 


concrete and mortar, they certainly are an index to our indi- 
vidual and our community character. When’ our churches 
suffer from want and neglect and lack of attention, it is a 
sure sign of moral flabbiness. We cannot grow merely by 
adding to our waistlines. We reach the point some day when 
our appetites are satiated, and then we merely develop a 
high blood pressure and the gout and become burdens to our- 
selves and nuisances to our friends. No, indeed, whether 
man or town, we grow only by endeavor, only by giving of 
ourselves. That is a paradox. It was illustrated in the life 
of Molly Culpepper, the heroine of William Allen White’s 
book, “A Certain Rich Man.” Molly Culpepper, it was, who, 
in joy or sorrow, in her moments of usefulness or her deepest 
woe, so lived that her soul glowed and shed its glory, and she 
grew even as she gave her substance to the world about her. 


For this is the magic of God’s mystery of life. 


When a town neglects its churches, therefore, it is neg- 
lecting one of the most fruitful avenues of its growth. For 
it can build all the structures that its streets can hold, all 
the palaces that can be crowded upon its landscape, all the 
factories that man’s need can devise, all the improvements 
that the scientific world has perfected, and still not have char- 
acter. The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were one of the 
seven wonders of the world, a creation of marvelous beauty 
and ingenuity; yet the memory of Babylon is but a byword 
and a hissing for its wickedness. 

This brings us to the most important aspect of the church 
as a business asset. It is the greatest force in the world tor 
shaping individual character, which in turn goes to make up 
community character. Schools and lodges and societies—all 
founded upon the highest and the most unselfish ideals—still 
fail to assume the place of the church in human society. 
The Christian religion is all- -important and all-engrossing. It 
throws the safeguard of a protecting arm about the com- 
munity it serves. It sanctifies; it purifies; it leaves its in- 
delible impress upon all that it touches. Why don’t non-be- 
lievers and scoffers and infidels go off to the wilds of Africa 
or to the seclusion of some distant South Sea island to live? 
Why, if they are so scornful of the Christian ideal, do they 
remain in close daily touch with the belief which they feign 
to deny? 


The Church Saves Men from Themselves 


Because the church of Christ adds the moral tone and 
atmosphere to society which they must have in order to 
live in safety and contentment. They want their children to 
grow up under the church’s influence and the sheltering wing 
which it extends over a seething world. They feel this in- 
fluence even if they fail to acknowledge it. They know that 
man at best is but a savage—that primal impulses still stir 
his heart. They know that if the church at one stroke were 
to be lifted out of society, that were all its love and gentle- 
ness and restraint removed, in the twinkling of an eye this 
vaunted land of freedom in which we dwell, this boasted civil- 
ization, would become a ravening hell of license and murder 
and rapine and unqualified wickedness. They believe in the 
church, whether admitting it or not, because it saves them 
from themselves. They know, when all is said and done that 
the church is the strongest element in human affairs, and that 
purely as a practical, everyday investment it renders returns 
of a thousand per cent upon every dollar in human blessings 
and human happiness. 

(Continued on page 1728) 
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Is Your Town Dry? 


THE PITTSBURGH LEADER 


ISNT SOMETHING 
OUT OF GEAR? 


Why-—do we have WHISKY in PITTSBURGH? 


Why--is the EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT to the UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION? 


Why-can’t the UNITED STATES government enforce its LAWS? 
Why-doesn’t the GOVERNMENT want whisky in the ARMY? 
Why--doesn’t the GOVERNMENT want whisky in the NAVY? 


Why--have all the big railroads made drastic rules against it? 


Why-must the MAN-AT-THE-WHEEL and the OFFICER-ON-THE-BRIDGE 
be “off the stuff”? 


Why--don’t you care to ride with a “tippling” CHAUFFEUR or MOTORMAN? 
Why--do you want a “DRY” physician to attend you and YOUR FAMILY? 


Why--have Scientists, Captains of Industry and BIG CITIZENS lined up against 
WHISKY? 


Why--does a DISTILLER insist upon “DRY” employes? 


Why--is a CRIME WAVE sweeping the “country”? 
ISN’T SOMETHING OUT OF GEAR? 
Why-do we HAVE WHISKY IN PITTSBURGH? 


Lincoln said: “Public sentiment is 
EVERYTHING! With it nothing can 
FAIL. Againstit nothing can SUCCEED” 


HE advertisement of which the above is a photographic reproduction appeared on 
Jan. 3 and so stirred Pittsburgh that real results followed. 
Wouldn’t it be a good thing for you and other Christian men in your community 

to buy a page of newspaper space to stir up the people in your town? 

Turn the light low in your sitting room and listen to what the small voice says! 
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“WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN?” 


The Christian Century, published 
weekly in Chicago, describes itself as “an 
undenominational journal of religion,” 
“a free interpreter of essential Chris- 
tianity,” “published not for any single de- 
Pininetion alone, but for the Christian 
world.” These legends appear stereo- 
typed in its heading and therefore are 
to be taken seriously. 

| A recent careful reading of two late 
issues (Dec. 9 and 16) leaves the im- 
‘pression that this pretentious organ is 
|published mainly to belittle and deride 
and annihilate the Baptist denomination. 
An editorial headed “Pitiless Publicity 
for Church Bigotry” has this choice mor- 
sel of Christian affection: ‘Do the Bap- 
jtists of Texas vote to refuse codperation 
with the International Sunday School As- 
) sociation because of its supposedly ‘union’ 
\proclivities? Then tell the Christian 
world about it, and let every Baptist feel 
the weight of disapproval that the world 
puts upon such narrowness.” Other 
bodies are included in this diatribe, but 
the Baptists seem to get the worst of it. 
In the next editorial paragraph comes 
this illuminating differentiation: “The 
difference between a Congregationalist 
and a Baptist is more than a matter of 
‘much water or little water. It is a dif- 
ference between Texas and Massachu- 
setts, which is some difference, as all will 
concede A denomination that 
represents a section is almost sure to re- 
flect the provincialism of its habitat.” 
What vivid suggestion of long-horned 
steers, bucking bronchos and untamed 
»owbhoys roaming wild on the ecclesias- 
tical horizon! 

The next issue (Dec. 16) has an edi- 
‘torial on “Fault-Finding Liberalism.” 
This warning to liberals against the sin 
2% denunciation is proved to be timely 
‘nl view of the full-page editorial which 
appears further along, entitled “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” This: article pur- 
dorts to “speak a decently honest word 
‘or the late Interchurch World ‘Move- 
ment.” In a vain effort to speak this 
word, several] indecently words 
are spoken in bitter denunciation of the 
S8aptist denomination, which body prob- 
ly paid more for the luxury which was 
‘wished on it” than any other cooperat- 
mg denomination. Let us ponder some 
f the stately sentences of “fault-finding 
iberalism” seeking to be a “free inter- 
eter of essential Christianity,” and 
‘striving definitely to occupy a catholic 
int of view.” We quote: 


“The Christian forces of the nation 
hould be brought face to face with their 
‘wn guilt in strangling the movement by 
heir sectarian selfishness, suspicion and 
Wrogance.” (We heard this same harsh 
Mdictment voiced more than once in the 
mterchurch general committee during 
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Open Forum 


HE editors of Tue Baptist are 
not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, 


and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDpIrors. 


those heart-breaking days last spring 
when the movement was being revealed 
in its true character and methods.) 

“The vast funds sought were to be 
raised by united effort and were to flow 
into a common treasury, to be later di- 
vided among the participating com- 
munions on a percentage basis agreed up- 
on in advance. It was hoped—though 
this was no explicit part of the Inter- 
church program—that having gathered 
the funds by united effort, they would, 
in considerable proportion, be adminis- 
tered unitedly.” (This was one of the 
fundamental causes of the wrecking of 
the Interchurch Movement. These “hopes” 
and “agreements,” in which Baptists as 
a denomination had not shared and con- 
cerning some of which they were not in- 
formed, affected the whole movement ex- 
actly as the secret treaties of which 
America was ignorant affected our rela- 
tion to the war and the post-war pro- 
cedure. During the meetings of the gen- 
eral committees, now and then a man 
on the inside would let slip suggestions 
and intimations involving these implicit 
and unconfessed aims of the movement; 
and when these utterances were chal- 
lenged, prompt repudiation or “explana- 
tion” would follow from authoritative 
sources: but here at last is the candid 
and “decently honest” avowal that these 
secret understandings and programs and 
compacts did exist in certain circles, and 
did very powerfully control the shaping 
and executing of the policies of the 
movement. ) 

“The financial department of the move- 
ment suffered constriction at the very 
beginning. Upon the Baptist and Presby- 
terian denominations must be laid the 


pe writer of this article, Dr. Geo. E. 
Burlingame, has recently been pas- 
tor of the Broadway Church, Denver, 
Colo., before which time he had a long 
and successful pastorate at the First 
Church, San Francisco, Cal. He was in 
charge of the publicity for the Northern 
Baptist Convention at the time of its his- 
toric meeting at Denver, was director of 
publicity for the New World Movement 
campaign in the Rocky Mountain district, 
and was a member of the general com- 
mittee of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. At present he is doing special 
work in South Dakota under the direc- 
tion of the state convention. 


initial guilt of sectarianizing what had 
been conceived of from the beginning as 
a common treasury. These two bodies in 
their May, 1919, general assemblies— 
when the Interchurch was nearly six 
months old—set down the conditions 
under which they would allow their 
boards to participate in the Interchurch 
Movement. Among other conditions, some 
of which were equally unfraternal, they 
insisted that there should be no com- 
mon treasury, but that each denomina- 
tion should make its own canvass in its 
own way for funds with which to fill its 
own treasury.” (Note how this “fault- 
finding liberalism” with remarkable 
deftness and facility performs the divine 
function of allotting. guilt, “initial guilt’! 
Are we to understand that this six- 
months old child whom the Baptist de- 
nomination had neither named, prayed 
for nor begotten must be perforce shel- 
tered by our unquestioning paternity and 
allowed to determine its own career un- 
influenced by the principles and ideals 
and program of the body which graciously 
adopted it? Is it affirmed that the North- 
ern Baptist Convention may not give in- 
structions to its boards as to what con- 
ditions shall. govern in their administra- 
tion of denominational funds and prop- 
erty? Is it claimed that a self-consti- 
tuted and ephemeral body may issue its 
fiat and set aside without debate the 
methods of raising and administering 
Missionary funds which embody the de- 
nominational traditions of a century?) 

“The denominations were not even 
willing to share from their treasuries the 
small percentage necessary to defray the 
expenses of the central organization. 
They compelled that organization to g0 
outside the churches altogether—to the 
so-called ‘friendly citizens’—to find the 
funds with which to sustain the vast 
task of the survey and the recruiting 
and training of Christian workers. As 
it turned out, there was ‘no such animal’ 
as the ‘friendly citizen,’ and such as he 
was, the denominational solicitors mani- 
fested no sensitive scruple against divert- 
ing his gift, whenever possible, to their 
own treasuries. This left the Inter- 
church treasury with only three million 
dollars where nine million was needed. 
And the Interchurch World Movement 
perished for the lack of six million dol- 
lars . The blunt truth is that the 
movement was robbed of its raison @ 
etre by its constituent supporters. It 
was strangled to death by the unchris- 
tian sectarianism that keeps on living in 
the bosom of our Protestant denomina- 
tions.” (The truth is that the “friendly 
citizens” canvass was inherent and 
fundamental in the Interchurch financial 
scheme from its first conception, and was 
a prime motive for the launching of the 
movement. The implication that it was 
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The Parsonage Wall-Paper 


BY Boek 
EACON Tilden stood in the parson- 
age doorway looking out, The 


plumbers were at work on the furnace, 
the cleaners were removing the stains 
made by the former tenant, and things 
were moving smoothly toward the day 
when the new minister should arrive and 
begin the spiritual work in the village. 
That which is natural always precedes 
that which is spiritual. 

The only drawback in the plans was 
the failure of the painter to come as 
agreed, and the waiting deacon passed 
the time in looking alternately through 
the rooms and up the street in the di- 
rection of the painter’s house. This was 
not the first time the Lord’s work had 
been delayed by his tardy servants. 

On one of the tours of inspection he 
stopped before the study door. The book- 
case was empty, for, indeed, “knowledge 
had vanished away.” The wall-paper was 
torn in places and soiled by the little 
hands which had helped papa write the 
sermons. Why not improve the time by 
removing some of the paper? The dea- 
con’s time was his own, so without ado 
he procured water and brush and knife, 
and after some persuasion succeeded in 
starting something. Verily there was 
nothing hid but should be made mani- 
fest, and long before the water and knife 
had finished their work five distinct coats 
of paper were exposed to view. 

Yes, one could count them—stretching 
back from the day the last’ minister en- 
tered the parsonage to the day when the 
deacon had attended a cottage prayer 
meeting in this hallowed spot more than 
forty years before. The same color was 
on the wall, and the same figure that 
wove itself in and out just as it did on 
that night when, in answer to the earnest 
pleading of the new minister, “she” arose 
to her feet and started on the “Jesus 
road,” leaving him to ponder and watch 
the figure in the wall paper. 

The minister and his bride had only 
just moved into the parsonage—he 
boyish and frank, and she a refined and 
handsome girl with a bewitching smile 
that compelled attention. It was he who 
a few months later led the deacon and 
three other candidates into the baptismal 
waters at the landing; it was he who 
urged them to definite, aggressive work 
for the Master; but it was his wife who 
smiled on them as they passed the house 
on their way to school and sent a bou- 
quet of flowers on that wonderful grad- 
uation night. Why can’t all minister’s 
wives smile when the boys pass the 
house? Why can’t they all send a bou- 
quet at graduation? Paul may plant, but 
Apollos accomplishes quite as much by 
his watering. 


Deacon Tilden’s face began to change, 
chameleon like, to match the next paper, 
and the lines around his mouth seemed, 
to one who was looking on, to change 
from amusement to seriousness and back 
again in quick succession. Yes, that 
bright-colored, large-figured paper brought 
those sensations and others as the deacon 
wetted and peeled and scraped. 

That paper was selected by the minis- 
ter’s wife because she liked it, and it 
was put on because she required it. She 
allowed her husband to repair to the 
study when she had no other work for 
him, and to accept outside engagements 
if they were sufficiently remunerative. 
By her express direction he was allowed 
to pay the grocery bill and the coal bill, 
but woe to that servant of God if he 
chanced to stray away from home with- 
out her special permission! Of course 
she always addressed him as “darling,” 
but little wrinkles came around the 
deacon’s eyes as he remembered the time 
when she called her husband across the 
street, “Darling!” stamping her foot to 
command attention when she thought he 
was trying to get away. 

The paper was on the wall when the 
deacon brought his betrothed to seal the 
vows they had made. It was “she” who 
had in this room a few years before made 
the great confession, and on that night 
a new houshold took “its place among 
the myriad homes of earth.” At the mo- 
ment when the deacon slipped the crisp 
bill into the palm of the minister, another 
palm was extended, and the transfer was 
made without a word. The deacon re- 
membered the stantped foot and the ex- 
tended hand, and a few years afterward, 
when the good man crossed the river, he 
thought he heard the angels say, “These 
are they who came up out of great tribu- 
Jation.” 

His eyes gazed on the third coat. Ah, 
that was a sensible sort of paper—good 
design, good color, homelike and attrac- 
tive. The new minister liked it, and so 
did his wife, and together they settled 
into a place in the village which was not 
bounded by church membership. There 
had been but five children born to this 
couple before coming, and the two who 
were added here made up the perfect 
number—unbroken, though one was in 
heaven. 


—————————EOEeEEEEE——— 


If— 


F any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter; 

Tf any little song of mine 

May make a heart the Hghter— 
God help me speak the little word 

And take my bit of singing, 
And drop it in some lonely vale 

To set the echoes ringing. 

—Anonymous. 


| 

Somehow it was easier to do missio 
ary work while this man was in the par 
sonage, and two missions were carriec 


on in adjoining fields. Was it the min 
ister? Yes, but not less she who witl 
him visited the sick, comforted the sor 
rowing, warned the erring and plea 
with the sinful while she “looked wel! 
to the ways of her household.” Ever 
now there came the thought of a quiei 
room where this woman was fighting her 
way back to mental health after a nervy. 
ous breakdown. What a Dlessing if 
would be, thought the deacon, if things 
could be evened up a little, so that one 
pair of hands would not lift all the bur 
dens, one pair of feet run all the errands 
and one heart carry all the load. But the 
world has ever had its Gethsemane and 
Calvary. : 
“Hello, Jim! Come to help peel off the 
paper?” “Sure,” said the ten-year-old as 
he started in with a putty-knife and a 
grin. Jim didn’t know it, but that par: 
ticular piece of paper was connected with 
him in a round-about and yet direct way! 
ie 
It was a very modest paper. The com: 
mittee had shown good taste, and the 
bride had with equal good taste rejoiced 
in the appointments found in the new 
home to which she and her husband, 
fresh from Newton, had come. He was 
ordained here, and, like his Master, he 
“increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and:man.” Deacon Til: 
den had learned to love them both, and 
many times the affairs of the kingdom 
were talked over around the deacon’s 
supper table while the wives discussed 
things no less important—the training of 
the children God gave them. 
'Tis well that not all the blessings a 
minister brings to his people vanish 
when he goes. This is true of the minis- 
ter’s wife as well, for when this one re 
moved to a larger and more important 
field, she left behind a sister, taken in 
the matrimonial net, who was now the 
mother of four—all members of the 
church, of whom this Jim was U 
youngest! He could scrape the paper off 
the wall, but could not remove from th 


dren rise up and call her blessed: 
husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

“No, he had not finished the work 
was on, and so could not come today 
will be there tomorrow,” said the wife. 
the painter in answer to the deacon’s tele 
phone’ call. ‘Perhaps it is just as we 
thought the deacon. “If Jim is enjoyi 
the scrape as much as I am, there will 
be no kicking.” : 
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yGetting hungry?” called a cheery 
e from the next room. “Not espe- 
(lly,” replied the deacon. “Come in. 
ris your part of the job?” “Finished,” 
e voice; “and I have been home to 
¢ Better come 
ang now and finish this afterward, 
tin’t you?” “Yes, but don’t hurry me, 
gi ll work cheaper. Sit down a min- 
u,” said the deacon. 
“This old paper has been telling me 
sries about ministers’ wives, mostly. It 
jiforty years last Sunday since I united 
yh the church, and while we have had 
sre than four ministers, there are four 
yose wives stand out as types as dif- 


Jule’s Gift 
By Auice T, Nupp 


‘ULE’S father had been killed in the 
great war, and his only legacy to 
son had been his violin. Jule had 
erited his father’s talent for music. 
‘he boy loved his violin, and expressed 
a'the longings of his young heart as he 
cessed the strings with his bow. His 
‘orite place for confiding in his violin 
W3 Out in the shed, on the chopping 
beck. When his mother heard him 
pying out there, she could always tell 
jether he was happy or sad or just 


‘he superintendent of the Sunday 
5/00] had announced that the special 
Criistmas offering would be made the 
At Sunday in December and would go 
(Near East Relief. The announcement 
is made early because an especially 
ze collection was desired, the need 
Jag great in Armenia. 

‘his appeal went right to Jule’s heart 
‘ause his mother was an Armenian and 
| had often told dreadful tales of the 
ysecution of her people by the Turks. 
‘had spent many hours listening to 
ties of that far-away country. Before 
war his mother often received letters 
n his grandmother and aunt, but the 
fers had stopped coming, and his 
ther was much worried. Jule disliked 
(see her so sad. Perhaps the Christ- 
[3 Offering from his very Sunday school 
‘ht help them if they were still living. 
he did wish he could help. 

S Jule sat on the chopping block tell- 
‘his violin all about it and how much 
‘would like to give money for the 
Ting, his violin answered, “Let me 
>” 

Mother thinks that I am too young to 
7 for money. No one would hire me 


lule’s mother worked out to support 
‘home, and Jule did his part by sell- 
_Papers. When his last paper was 
{ Monday afternoon, Jule took his 
in to the hotel, and near the steps of 


ferent as these coats of paper. This 
fifth paper reminds me not so much of 
the minister’s wife as of her who forty 
years ago was born again here, and who 
a little later cast her lot in with mine. 
This very paper was on the wall when 
two years ago I called to tell the pastor 
that she was not, for God took her, and 
every figure on the paper seemed a weep- 
ing willow. That paper in the parlor 
suits me better. Do you remember how 
it looked on Jan. 16?” “Indeed I do,” 
came the answer, “and if it will in the 
future bring as much joy to other hearts 
as it did to ours on that day, let us 
keep it!” 


The Young Reserves 


the main entrance he began to play. The 
first few notes were weak and uncertain, 
but there seemed to be something in the 
touch of the violin that gave him con- 
fidence. He played on, sending out the 
greatest appeal of his yearning heart. So 


intent was he on the tale he was telling’ 


that he did not realize that a crowd had 
gathered about him until someone pressed 
too near and touched his arm. 

He stopped. It was growing late, and 
mother would soon be home. He must 
hurry. He took off his cap and, as he 
had seen the organ-grinder do, held it 
out, wondering if he had made some of 
the people understand his need. 

“Thank you. Thank you. Thank you,” 
Jule said as the coins dropped into his 
cap. 

When Jule reached home he found that 
his mother had not come, so he went into 
the shed, climbed over the wood-pile to 
the farther corner, moved a large block 
of wood, and pried up a board. This was 
his secret hiding place for his treasure. 
In the hole was a singing top, a fish-line 
and hook, a dog’s collar and an empty 
tin can. The latter was his bank, and 
into this he carefully placed his new 
treasure. Then he replaced the board 
and block of wood. 

Jule’s mother wondered what made 
him so happy that evening. Before he 
went to bed he sat on a stool at her feet 
and asked her to tell him more about 
the time when she lived in Armenia. 

Jule decided from the first that he 
would keep his secret until later. Per- 
haps people would not notice him again 
or would not give him any more money. 
In that case his mother might wish that 
he had not tried, and he did not want 
to disappoint her. 

Fail! Of course he did not fail. Each 
day that he went to play he came home 
and added to his treasure, till his heart 
just bounded with joy. 

The Saturday before the offering was to 
be made was a rainy day, and Jule won- 
dered what he would do. He did want 
all he could get, but he never could play 
in the rain, for that would ruin his 
violin. 

“I wonder if they would care if I went 
up on the piazza? Mother might not like 
to have me do that unless someone asks 
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me. Anyway, I'll just put my violin in 
the case and go over. Perhaps it will 
stop raining.” 

While he stood there in the fog and 
drizzle, an automobile stopped beside 
him, and as the door slammed a gentle- 
man said, “Well, young man, you can’t 
play out here in the rain. Come inside 
tonight. We all need to he cheered up 
a bit. Play something lively now.” 

Because Jule was happy and was think- 
ing of the good his gift would do, the 
comfort and cheer it would give over 
there, he played even better than usual. 
It seemed as though the Christmas fairy 
had waved her magic wand over Jule 
and his violin. The sweet, joyous strains 
danced about and searched out every 
lonely heart in the place, until they 
shook off the gloom of the day. 

The little bank that night overflowed, 
for the hearts of his hearers had been 
touched with pleasure. 

Sunday morning Jule dressed with care 
and gave his shoes an extra polish before 
he went to withdraw his savings. As 
he stuffed the coins into his pockets he 
almost wished they were bills, for they 
were heavy and made his pockets stick 
out and he had to be careful or they 
would jingle. However, he buttoned his 
jacket snugly and started for church. 

“Tonight I'll tell mother all about my 


. gift,” he thought. 


After the opening exercises the super- 
intendent said, “We will now make our 
Christmas offering. I hope you are pre- 
pared to make it a large one.” 

When the basket reached Jule, he put 
in a handful of money, and as the usher 
started to move on, Jule said, “Just a 
minute please.” In went another hand- 
ful, and he had still more. By this time 
the whole class and the teacher had 
taken notice. 

Miss Brown placed a restraining hand 
on Jule’s arm. 

“Why, Jule, does your mother know?” 

“Not yet. I am going to tell her to- 
night, when I go to bed. She always 
understands things best at bedtime.” 


“But where did you get it? Is it all 
right?” 

“Of course it is all right. I earned 
it myself.” 

Then Miss Brown stood up. “Mr. 


Superintendent, I believe we would all 
be interested if Jule would tell us how 
he earned so much money for his Christ- 
mas gift. Please tell us about it, Jule.” 

After a bit of urging Jule stood up, 
very much flushed and a good deal em- 
barrassed, and said: 

“You know my mother used to live in 
Armenia, and she has told me a lot 
about it. And for sometime she has had 
no letter from grandma or my aunt over 
there, and it makes her cry. I just 
thought perhaps this offering might help 
them, too, so they could write. But I 
wanted to do my part; and _ because 
mother did not have the money to give 
me, I have been playing on my violin 
in front of the Grand Hotel to earn the 
money.” . 

When Jule told his mother that night 
she was proud of her boy, and together 
they knelt by his bed and prayed that 
many might be helped by Jule’s gift. 
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The Valley of Prayer 


By Mary DENNY 


| Pecan cross of Calvary is the greatest 
theme in all the world. In it may 
be found the whole of life touched with 
the wonder and the glory of divine com- 
passion for the human race. It is in- 
finite love touching finite humanity. In 
the heights and the depths of the faith 
of the child of God in the sacrificial 
work of his Lord may be found the 
meaning of the constant, lived-out life 
of prayer. 

The law of the Christian is ever prayer 
first—prayer which is the solemn hush 
in the presence of the Highest, the trans- 
lation of life into the gold of heaven. 
Prayer is not alone petition. It is faith, 
vision, and realization of the grace of 
God. 

The place of prayer is a place of se- 
clusion from the world where we hear 
God’s voice alone and realize the won- 
ders of his grace. 

In the loftier ranges of the Rockies, 
beneath the shelter of towering peaks, 
may be found secluded vales, not really 
of the lowlands, for the lights of the 
villages are thousands of feet below: as 
it were, steps toward the heights, touched, 
with the morning glory of the farthest 
peaks. Here the silvery lights from the 
far snowy ranges meet the lower mists, 
and all is blended in that wondrous unity 
of mingled gold and shadow that seems 
the very spirit of the mountains. And 
here the most delicate of the mountain 
flowers, wild forget-menots or tiny 
orchids, are found beneath the crevices 
of the rocks. 

Thus the valley of prayer is a place 
of abiding not akin to the lowlands, but 
a part of the mountainous ascent toward 
the heights of eternity—a place touched 
with the lingering beauty of the farthest 
ways of life. 

It is wonderful to stand in the quiet 
of the aftermath of prayer, to see the 
transfiguration of life in the light of the 
Highest, and to realize the gradual un- 
folding of the eternal realities of faith 
and truth and peace. 

“Be still and know that I am God,” is 
the first attribute of the Christian faith, 
of life in God. Below and surrounding 
all other emotions in the life of the child 
of God should be the vast underline of 
silence—the sublime hush of life in the 
presence of the-revelation of his grace 
to the soul. This sense of stillness grows 
as the life enters more fully into the 
pure range of the spiritual, as the mean- 
ing of the eternal receives a deeper un- 
folding; and before the opening ways of 
light the little distractions and small 
things of life fade away into shadows. 

How this silence is felt when some 
great sorrow enters the soul—in the 
death of father, mother or sister! Earth 


is dark, very dark! Looking upward, 
we behold the Master’s face, and through 
the depth of life we hear the words: 
“Peace I leave with. you; my peace I give 
unto you.” Sorrow is realized in its 
unity with the great minor notes of 
heaven. 

Whittier, in ‘“Snow-Bound,” reaches to- 
ward the meaning of the unity of sorrow 
with the Eternal: 


“And yet, dear heart, remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 

Safe in thy immortality, 

I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand 

And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand?” 


The valley of prayer is not a place 
where we abide a little while, but a place 
of permanent abode, of continuous be- 
holding, where every thought—all of the 
spirit-life—is touched and hallowed. You 
know the men and women who dwell 
there. They need not shout the glad 
cadence of their joy or breathe it in the 
soft measures of prayer. It is expressed 
in the gleam, the subdued joy, which 
shines from the face. 

Prayer is the atmosphere in which the 
Christian should live. Every thought, all 
of life, is uplifted to God in the con- 
stant attitude of devotion. The outer 
words of petition—the rosaries of devo- 
tion—are but a faint refrain of the spir- 
itual vision. 

Prayer is the melody of the heart. In 
music we have education and interpreta- 
tion. The former may be perfect, but 
devoid of the latter, the rendition is 
faulty. Likewise in prayer the perform- 
ance may be mechanical, lacking genuine 
expression of the heart’s melody. But, 
O! the diminuendoes of self and self-will 
and the crescendoes of grateful love and 
divine conformity in the prayer of the 
heart! In response, the music of heaven 
steals into the soul, the vibration produc- 
ing sweetest harmonies in the discords 
of life. It is the divine place of sym- 
phony where the unity of the voices of 
heaven and earth are realized. 

It is said of Ole Bull, the master 
violinist of Norway, that he was found 
one day sitting out upon a rock by the 
sea. He was asked, ‘‘Why are you here?” 
“Listening,” he answered, “to the surge 
and fall of the breakers, that I may catch 
the music of the sea.” 

Christian brother, sister, are heart and 
life constantly raised to the throne-room? 
Are you ever listening to the far notes 
of divine grace that you may reproduce 
all upon the wondrous instrument—the 
life that the Father has given, realizing 
the constant attitude of prayer, the un- 
dergirding of faith, the heavenly light 
that will transfigure with glory all of life 


and lift the soul into the region of oe 
and joy and supreme faith? 


The simple radiation, through {| 
medium of the face and voice, of the | 
from above—the expression of faith, 
joy, of peace and of service in their 
vine meaning, is the great mission of | 
child of God. The life of the Christ 
is first of all passive, founded deep 
purity and truth. There must be | 
light of God within before we can radi 
its beams without. The spiritual m 
be first—the beauty that can‘alone sh 
into the world from the life that is ; 
parted from above. 

Look afar from the narrow sphere, | 
limitations of the earth-life, toward : 
infinite way of light and truth— 
trails of glory that lie just before. 
low the vision, and the Master will e 
transfigure toil and endeavor. Lucy L 
com whispered: “Lifted into the atm 
phere of infinite greatness, the soul 
self grows great! enfolded within the p 
fect love, the life itself becomes loy 
This is the essence, the inner meani 
of the religion of the Christ: the lift 
the soul out of the narrow room of | 
earth-life into the atmosphere, the cle 
unclouded presence, of the Highest, thi 
to rise higher, to understand one by ¢ 
the realities of God. It is the uplift 
to the far range of the spiritual, into tl 
unity of life, that communion with | 
heavenly Father, which is the wondrc 
relationship which gives to the human’ 
privilege of being called a child of G 

Ryan reaches out for us toward | 
far- ways of this abiding place of 
renewed life: 


“Do you ask me the place of the vall 
Ye hearts that are harrowed with ca 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and his angels are there; — 
And one is the dark mount of sorrow 
And one the bright mount of praye 
= 5 4 

Nothing Impossible 

OTHING is impossible to ind 

try,” said one of the seven 8a 
of Greece. Let us change the word ‘ 
dustry” for “persevering prayers 
the motto will be more Christian 


more worthy of universal adoption. 
am persuaded that we are all more 
cient in a spirit of prayer than in ¢ 
other grace. God loves importun 
prayer so much that he will not gi 
much blessing without it. An 


sary preparation for our receivins 
richest blessings which he is waitir 
longing to bestow. 

I never prayed sincerely and ea 
for anything but it came at som 
—no matter at how distant a day 
how, in some shape, probably the 
I would have devised, it came. — 

—Adoniram Jud 
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nternational Uniform Lesson 
for January 30 


JESUS GREETED AS KING 
‘fMatt. 21:1-46. Golden Text: Matt. 21:9 
By Joun A, Earn 


ye Lesson Text 


This event, called “the triumphant 
ftry,” is recorded by all four evangelists. 
appears, by reading all four accounts, 
at Jesus spent his last week in visiting 
jrusalem daily after spending the nights 
Bethany. His entrance into Jerusa- 
nm on the first day of what has come to 
‘called “Passion Week” was marked by 
thusiasm. The people who looked for 
e coming of the Messiah to restore the 
ogdom of David to Israel spread 
anches of trees in the way and shouted 
fosanna” as Jesus rode along. They 


yn. But, like the disciples, they were 

erishing a false hope. The prophet ‘ 
ym Nazareth was not that kind of a 

og, and he did not establish that kind 

(a kingdom. 


ie Lesson Taught 


The King’s consciousness, credentials 
¢d compassion are illustrated in this 


wnsciousness 


{tt is clearly evident that Jesus was 
iscious of his Messiahship. When 
{ought before Pilate, Jesus did not hesi- 
te to answer the questions of the Ro- 
1m governor (John 18:33-40). When 
ced if he were the king of the Jews, 
«SUS answered, “To this end I have been 
ton, and to this end am I come into the 
\rld, that I should bear witness unto 
t truth.” However, the idea of king- 
SP as entertained by Pilate was not 
bt idea of Jesus. Pilate had the current 
tisciousness of royalty because his 
Lining and environment were Roman, 
#1 therefore he could not imagine a 
‘ig in the dress of a carpenter without 
Military escort. But the consciousness 
\Kingship in Jesus had nothing to do 
ih current notions of royal regalia and 
finue and regiments of soldiers. He 
ide it clear to Pilate that his kingdom 
1S not like the kingdoms of this world. 
‘was established on love, not force; it 
iS governed by truth, not soldiers. He 
me riding upon the colt of an ass, his 
t almost touching the ground, while 
fompany of enthusiastic plebians fol- 
red him with emotional demonstra- 
4s, but with little intelligence as to 
Meaning of it all. Through it all 
Us was conscious that he was not only 
king of the Jews offering himself to 
-hation for the last time as their 
atful ruler, but also the king of all 


, 


am 
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mankind. His triumphal entry was de- 
signed to rebuke the worldly pomp, the 
expensive grandeur, the artificial glory, 
and the vulgar display of Roman corona- 
tions. It took courage to express his 
consciousness of Messiahship by riding 
on an ass in the face of all current cus- 
toms of royalty. 


Credentials 


His credentials were the same as he 
had presented to the religious leaders 
when he began his public ministry—the 
credentials of righteousness. It is not 
without significance that the Messiah be- 
gan his work by cleansing the temple and 
closed his work by cleansing the temple. 
The two outstanding things in thé life 
of Jesus were righteousness and love, 
The cleansing of the temple was an act 
of righteousness. Every vital element of 
righteousness had been prostituted by the 
temple authorities in their desire to make 
money by “graft.” 
sacred precints into a market place and 
had sold concessions to merchants who 
were coining money by selling animals 
for sacrifice and by changing the money 
of the worshippers from other lands at 
a big profit. The soul of the Christ re- 
volted at the practices that broke down 
the very thing for which the temple 
stood—spiritual values; therefore he 
drove from the temple the representa- 
tives of the unrighteous mammon and 
called upon the authorities to restore 
“the place to prayer” to its rightful uses. 
The credentials of Jesus to support his 
claim to be the king of the Jews were 
not lineage, but righteousness. The 
writer of the letter to the Hebrews calls 
him first “King of righteousness, and 
then King of peace” (Heb. 7:2-3); and 
Paul says, “The kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness” 
(Rom. 14:17). Jesus is still King of 
righteousness, and only as cities and 
temples and nations crown him King of 
righteousness shall the world find him 
also to be King of peace. 

Compassion : 

The triumphal entry was not without 
its expressions of compassion. 
Jesus saw the city, he wept over it.” In 
Luke’s account of the triumphal entry 
we are told why Jesus wept over the city 
(Luke 19:41-44). He thought of the day 
of grace gone, the day of blindness at 
that very moment closing their eyes to 
the fulfillment of their own hopes con- 
cerning the Messiah, and the day of judg- 
ment so soon to come upon the city, when 
Titus of Rome would lay siege to it and 
raze it to the ground—and all this be- 
cause they did not know the time of 
their visitation. His tears were the out- 
pouring of a compassion which could not 
save the city because the city had sinned 
away its day of opportunity. Love never 
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Religious Education 


They had turned the 


“When 


oa a x 


fails; but men fail and cities fail and 
churches fail and corporations fail and 
nations fail because they do not know the 
day of the visitation of Love. There were 
some, however, who knew the day of visi- 
tation, for Matthew says, “And the blind 
and lame came to him in the temple, and 
he healed them.” They found him to 
be the King of love. He opened his 
ministry with a sign of righteousness— 
the cleansing of the temple, and he closed 
it in the same way. He also opened his 
ministry with signs of love in the heal- 
ing of the sick, and he closed it in the 
same way. He is still the friend of little 
children in his formal appearance as the 
Messiah, defending them against the in- 
dignation of the Pharisees. He still 
glorifies the home as the basic institu- 
tion of society by spending the nights of 
Passion Week in the home of Lazarus at 
Bethany. “When Jesus had asserted his 
sovereignty over the industrial life of the 
world by claiming the consecration of its 
property (in the use of the ass); when 
riding as king into the capitol city he 
insisted upon the reign of a higher law 
in civic life; when he had cleansed the 
temple of its unworthy elements, mak- 
ing it once more a place of spiritual help- 
fulness—when he had done all this, then 
he gave himself to the home whose ala- 
baster box of uncalculating love has 
filled the earth with its fragrance.” 


Adults in the Sunday School 


By F. F. Pretrerson 


HERE are still some people who 

think that the Sunday school is only 
a children’s affair. Those who know the 
facts, however, realize that its appeal to 
adults is one of the most striking develop- 
ments in the modern church life. There are 
scores of men’s and women’s classes num- 
bering hundreds each, and the total en- 
rolment mounts into the millions. There 
is a type of Baptist city or suburban 
church school which is from 50 per cent 
to 80 per cent adult. There are hundreds 
of small schools whose greatest en- 
thusiasm and help come from the adult 
classes. : 

Yet we are aware that many churches 
do not have adult classes. In some 
schools it is the “old folks” class; in 
others, “Deacon Jones’ class” or the “pas- 
tor’s class”; but nothing distinguishes it 
as a live, interested and valuable group 
of the strong as well as the more com- 
mon citizens of the community. 

Perhaps some schools have never seri- 
ously considered the reasons why these 
people should be enrolled among. their 
membership. Others may not know how 
to go about recruiting and organizing for 
success, and some may have succeeded 
for a time and then ceased to prosper. 


(Continued on page 1728) 


Topic for January 30 


CAPTAIN BICKEL OF THE INLAND SEA 
Psalm I 


1. Literature: If “Captain Bickel of 
the Inland Sea,” by Harrington, is avail- 
able, no other literature will be needed in 
preparing this program. “The Log of the 
Gospel Ship” (15 cents) and ‘The Little 
White Ship of the Inland Sea” (free) 
may be secured from Wm. A. Hill, secre- 
tary of missionary education, 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

2. An American boy at home: On Sept. 
21, 1866, Luke Bickel was born in the 
home of a city missionary in Cincinnati. 
Though his father claimed Germany as 
his fatherland, yet Luke was an American 
both by birth and parentage, for his 
father had long since taken out naturali- 
zation papers. 

It was because of his great love of 
liberty that Philip Bickel left the father- 
land and came to America, the land of 
liberty. Being of an intensely religious 
nature, he devoted his life to working 
among his own people in Cincinnati, and 
on the day that Luke was born he was 
honored by being chosen editor of the 
religious publications issued by the Ger- 
man Baptist churches in the United 
States. 

3. Luke’s preparation: God had a won- 
derful work for the boy to do, and in the 
humble missionary home Luke was being 
prepared for it. From his father he in- 
herited many intellectual gifts and 
strong traits of character, but he owed 
his mother an equal debt. She was a 
woman of rare qualities of gentleness and 
sweetness, aS well as distinguished men- 
tal attainments. In this beautiful Chris- 
tian home Luke not only learned to ap- 
preciate education and high ideals of 
Christian living, but also acquired a con- 
summate courtesy and refinement which 
were not marred by years spent with 
rough seafaring men. 

Luke and his brothers and sisters at- 
tended the public schools in Cincinnati, 
but it was in the home where most of 
their training was obtained. The father 
believed that each child should learn to 
depend upon himself, and each one had 
a share in the household tasks which he 
was expected to perform promptly and 
well. 

4. An American boy afloat: Although 
he was born in an inland city and had 
his first glimpse of the ocean on his voy- 
age to Germany, Luke early conceived 
a passion for the sea—possibly because 
of the stories of his maternal grand- 
mother, who had filled his mind with the 
tales of Commodore Perry. Luke’s first 
ocean voyage might well have cured him 
of his desire for a sailor’s life, for he 
suffered much from sea-sickness. Indeed, 
he seemed to have heen eonstitutionally 
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susceptible to that unpleasant malady, 
and even after long years of seafaring he 
frequently suffered from it. At Hamburg, 
Germany’s great seaport, Luke’s imagina- 
tion was fired by the constant sight of 
great ocean-liners from many lands. In 
his boyish enthusiasm he carved out toy 
vessels and frequently voyaged along the 
placid Alster with his sister acting as 
first mate. 

5. A master mariner: In true story- 
book style Luke was graduated from “be- 
fore the mast” to the distinction of mas- 


‘ter marine. He was twenty-eight years of 


age when he attained the rank of captain, 
holding, though an American, a British 
Board of Trade certificate—not an insig- 
nificant achievement in ten years. During 
that time he had gained the expert know- 
ledge of navigation which his life-work 
would demand, and also a physique ac- 
customed to hardship and fatigue. His 
acquaintance with many lands gave him a 
cosmopolitan outlook and made him in 
a true sense a brother to all mankind. 
Race and color made no difference to him. 

6. The building of the ship: One day 
a Scotchwoman passed through the In- 
land Sea and was impressed by its 
beauty. At Kobe she met Robert Thom- 
son, also a Scotchman, though an Amer- 
ican missionary. The tourist asked the 
missionary what he needed most in his 
work, and he replied that his greatest 
need was a little ship to carry the gospel 
to the people of the Inland Sea. Not long 
afterward this Christian woman died, 
and her son, remembering her solicitude 
for the island people, gave to the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, in 
her memory, money enough to enable 
it to build a mission-ship which would 
carry the message of salvation to those 
benighted islanders. 

A ship, however, would be of little 
value without a captain and a missionary. 
Where could such a man be found (for 
the captain and the missionary must of 
necessity be one and the same man)? 
God had prepared a missionary-captain 
for this task, and in May, 1898, Capt. 
Bickel, with his wife and their little son, 
arrived in Kcbe to superintend the build- 
ing of the “Fukuin Maru,” which means 
“gospel ship.” 

7, The new “Fukuin Maru”: For 
thirteen years the little ship had sailed 
the tortuous passages of the Inland Sea. 
At first it was propelled only hy the 


winds of heaven; afterward an auxilia 
engine was added; but it became increg 
ingly evident that if the work was 
be adequately done, there must be 
bigger, a better and a faster “Fuku 
Maru.” After a furlough in America 
1911, Capt. Bickel returned to Japan ~ 
assemble material and prepare for ft 
building of a new ship about twice tl] 
size of the original vessel. .. 
In the spring of 1913 she was ready f 
launching, and in June of that year w; 
afloat and ready for service. The ne 
vessel is as close a pattern of the o 
“Fukuin Maru” as was possible with hi 
increased size and different rig. Wi 
engines of 120 horse-power, burning oi 
she has a speed of nine knots an hou 
Between decks there is a large assemb 
room which accommodates from fifty » 
100 persons. There is also addition 
cabin room for the accommodation of tl 
evangelists who are needed in the wo 
of the ship. ¢ 
When the new ship made her fir 
voyage among the islands she was 1 
ceived most enthusiastically, for the i 
landers saw in her the same ship the 
had learned to love, only transformed i 
to a bigger and speedier ship. 
The war, with its disturbing influence 
interrupted the work of the “Fukui 
Maru,” as all foreign vessels were d 
barred from Japanese waters. She — 
now, however, at work again, carryir 
on the same kind of gospel ministry th: 
was started and conducted by Cap 
Bickel. (Adapted from Service.) 
_ 

Baptist Young People’s Unio 
of Vallejo, California , 


The B. Y. P. U. of Vallejo, consistin 
of sixty members, has gained a reput 
tion as one of the liveliest organizatio1 
of Northern California. The majority « 
the young men are members of the Y. } 
C, A. and are the controlling element, i 
that games are constantly going on int 
immense Baraca “gymn,” which is loca 


. in the rear of the edifice of the Valle 


Church. t 
Financially the B. Y. P. U. is holdin 
her own. Ten dollars for missions, $1 


Despite the fact that an immense 4 
had just been completed, when the 
World Movement came the Vallejo Uhure 


due to the B. Y. P. U. 
During the recent convention at Asil 
mar there were eight representativ' 
present from Vallejo. The Vallejo B 
P. U. was honored by having two of 
members, Harry Kern and Laurel Sv 
zer, elected president and vice-presid 
respectively, of the Northern Californ 
BY. P.O; 


The Young Citizen’s Own Book.’’ 
By Chelsea Curtis Fraser. New York: T. 
| Bowell Company. 

/An understanding of the form of gov- 
‘nment under which we live helps might- 
‘7 to loyalty and to a ready obedience 
law. Here is a book which will help 
\ys to such an understanding. It is 
‘ritten in an easy, chatty style and is 
»e from partisanship. But it introduces 
/e reader pleasantly to Washington and 
e national government, to state and city 
‘ernment, to the rights possessed by 
tizens, to the great political parties and 
eir operations, and so on through all 
e various phases of political life in this 
eat republic. There are good illustra- 
ms and several descriptive charts. 


he Soul of John Brown.” 


\By Stephen Graham. New York: 
iemillan Company. $3 net. 


This is a book to be counted with. It 
{not the work of a half-baked sentimen- 
list, but of a trained observer and one 
tirely friendly to America, The book 
yuld well repay reading for its vivid de- 
ription alone. The writer tramps leis- 
ely through many states of the South, 
(one time making the march “from 
lanta to the sea,” following the trail 
't by Sherman and his soldiers. But 
. Graham is studying the Negro. It is 
3 result of this extended travel and per- 
nal investigation of the Negro’s status 
d his spirit which has the greatest in- 
‘est for the thoughtful reader. The 
thor’s conclusion is that unless a larger 
t’asure of justice is granted to. the 
/gro, sooner or later he will be found 
fed with the revolutionary and de- 
uctive world forces. That he is pro- 
imdly right in this is indicated in many 
ys. It is time for the whites of the 
‘ited States to awaken to the danger 
i.to take preventive measures. 


The 


he Cross and the Reconstruction of the 
| World.” 


ty J. R. Saunders, missionary in Canton, 
ma. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 


‘he word “cross” in the title of this 
ume is used to represent the gospel of 
‘ist with special emphasis on the 
fhement through his sacrificial death 
‘the cross, the author maintaining that 
hout this supreme fact in the career 
‘the Christ Christianity is only a harm- 
} cult—never the power of God for the 
mption of the world. He maintains 
Proposition vigorously by citing the 
‘ds of the apostles and early Chris- 
is; but special emphasis is laid on re- 
‘8S in great missionary movements 
ough the centuries. Where missions 
@ propagated as church enterprises, 
as ethical reforms, and the “cross” 
aside, they miserably failed. The 
‘kK of the Nestorians, Xavier and 
ers is referred to as proof. The 


* a a 


preaching of the cross alone as manifest- 
ing the sacrificial love of God in Jesus 
Christ has been the “power of God unto 


salvation.” The book is written in a 
vigorous style, is fascinating as reading, 
and is unusually inspiring for missionary 
work and sermons. Its quotations from 
the addresses and letters of noted men 
—statesmen, generals, travelers and mis- 
sionaries—ccrroborate and accentuate the 
averments it makes. 


“Is Violence the Way Out?” 


By John Haynes Holmes. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 

The author declares himself a non- 
resistant. Just what does he mean by re- 
sistance? At one time the reader is led to 
believe that it is a synonym for physical 
force, and again the author leaves him 
uncertain. The panacea for all our ills, 
according to Mr. Holmes, is good will. 
Granting it, how is this good will to be 
secured? The burglar who breaks into 
your house would not do it if he had the 
good will which the author preaches. 
Shall the property-owner protect his 
goods by force if necessary? or shall he 
content himself with reading to the bur- 
glar a lecture on brotherhood? Such 
readers as happen to have first-hand in- 
formation concerning the workings of the 
Non-Partisan League in North Dakota will 
smile as they read that this “is the only 
commonwealth in the American Union 
which is being governed exclusively in 
the interests of the people.” 


New York: 


“The Last Days of the Romanovs.” 


By George Gustav Telberg and Robert Wil- 
ton. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$3 net. 

The entire imperial family of the Rom- 
anovs came to a bloody end on the night 
of July 16-17, 1918, in the cellar of the 
Ipatiev house in Ekaterinburg at the hands 
of a group of Jewish Bolshevists. The sin- 


_ister and gruesome story of their last days 


forms one of the most remarkable collec- 
tions of first-hand historical material, and 
consists of depositions taken by Mr. Tel- 
berg, formerly professor of law at the 
University of Saratov and minister of jus- 
tice at Omsk, from the original judicial 
investigation instituted by the Kolchak 
government after its capture of Ekaterin- 
burg. Mr, Wilton, for sixteen years in 
Russia as the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, a colleague of the investigat- 
ing magistrates, discovered traces of the 
bodies in a disused iron mine and suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Russia with a 
complete dossier of the evidence in the 
case. His story throws new light upon 
the character of both the czar and the 
empress, The latter was not pro-German, 
as was so generally thought in Russia. 
Razputin, ordinary “village satyr,” tool of 
imperial Germany, was the direct occa- 
sion of the revolution and the downfall of 


Russia, Ludendorff to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Proofs presented show that 
the murder was premeditated, and that 
the soviet leaders were afraid to let the 
Russian people know of the crime, which 
received the tacit approval of the Ger- 
mans, who were using the soviet regime 
for their own ends. The former kaiser. 
now residing in safety and luxury in Hol. 
land, knew full well “what torments were 
being endured by those whom he haa 
professed to cherish, who, after all, were 
his kith and kin. He could have saved 
them;/ats any times But.” . © they 
would not be saved by him.” The book 
is fully illustrated with photographs of 
the scenes of the last days in Ekaterin- 
burg, of the murderers, the room where 
the family and servants were shot, the 
abandoned mine, and the relics found 
on the spot. 


“What and Where Is God?” 


By Richard LaRue Swain. 
Macmillan Company. 


The title of this book is not attractive 
to one who is not fond of philosophical 
disquisition, and it gives no hint of the 
human interest element in this most re- 
markable book. The author has written 
his spiritual autobiography in order to 
help those who have the same difficulty 
which he had in making God real. When 
we consider that the sense of God condi- 
tions vital religion, we realize what a 
valuable service the author has sought 
to render. It is not too much to say 
that he has succeeded in his purpose to 
a degree quite unusual in efforts of this 
kind. Treating one of the most profound 
truths of our religion, he does it with a 
simplicity and yet with a depth of in- 
sight which make his work both inter- 
esting and exceptionally profitable. In 
order to render the largest possible serv- 
ice to troubled souls, he includes a dis- 
cussion of immortality and of the Bible 
which will be found suggestive and 
profitable. We shall be surprised if this 
book does not have a wide reading and 
an equally wide popularity. It ranks 
among the few really great religious 
works of the year. 


“Child Rhymes.’”’ 


By_James Whitcomb Riley. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Riley’s understanding of the child’s 
heart has endeared many of his rhymes 
to children everywhere. In this little book 
one will find the familiar verses which 
have especially appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the child: The Circus Day Parade, 
the Raggedy Man, Little Orphant Annie, 
with her goblins; the Bear Story, Grand- 
father Squeers, and a host of others 
which make children happy and which 
make them sad. Riley’s Hoosier illustra- 
tor, Will Vawter, has drawn the pictures 
for them all—such pictures as children 
understand and love and laugh over. 
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Boston Letter 
By CHARLES H. WATSON 


Supreme Preaching 


At Appleton Chapel, 
hearing one of the greatest of Harvard’s 
preachers, you are made to cogitate on 
supreme preaching—what it is and how 
it comes about. It depends upon so 
many elements that not often -is it 
achieved. But when you get within ear- 
shot of it, you are sure to recognize it, 
and go in its strength and elevation 
many days. Fosdick of New York or 
Charles R. Brown of Yale prove that the 
response of the people shows their recog- 
nition of its quality. Only recently, on 
one of the most disagreeable Sundays of 
the season, Dr. Fosdick packed Apple- 
ton Chapel to the walls and gave a ser- 
mon of wonderful spiritual uplift. 

There is a secret in the supreme ser- 
mon beyond logic, mentality, conviction, 
or strength of character—some subtle 
extra that is necessary to produce it, yet 
difficult to define. You sometimes com- 
pare the supreme preacher with another 
who may be his superior in logic, sledge- 
hammer truth-driving, height of com- 
prehension and breadth of learning, yet 
the lesser man of the two has found 
something that gives his sermon wings 
and the smooth, easy flight of the eagle. 
The stronger man will toil harder in the 
study and in the pulpit, and make you 
feel both places while he preaches. But 
with the supreme preacher there is 
nothing of the “shop” in mind. It is a 
fire: all the elements have gone into 
flame, and you are only conscious of en- 
veloping light and warmth. 


An Adapted Description 


Henry James, in one of his essays, 
while delineating the mastership of the 
real playwright, unwittingly describes 
the process of the real preacher. He 


says: “He must combine and arrange, 
interpolate and eliminate; play the 
joiner with most attentive skill; and yet 


at the end effectively bury his tools and 
his sawdust, and invest his elaborate 
skeleton with the smoothest and most 
polished integument.” Add to that sort 
of thing a burning heart, incarnate truth 
and a living Christ, and you have su- 
preme preaching. Beecher and Phillips 
Brooks come to mind as we recall the 
ease and strength of their flight. Some 
present-day preachers have attained unto 
great freedom, yet perhaps are more 
tethered to our less mystical age. 


Bishop Lawrence and Church Unity 


We have heard the genial, practical 
and urbane bishop, and, as usual, impres- 
sions about the imminence of church 
union vary. He gave an intelligible and 
sympathetic account of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and quite warmed over the En- 
cyclical which it proposed for church 
unity. Such proposals appeal to warm 
hearts, however much or little they mean. 
But when their source is taken into ac- 
count and previous abortive attempts at 
unity are recalled, the impulse to stand 
pat and question is apt to be with us. 


when you are, 


Certainly that impulse was in evidence 
in this large assembly of ministers from 
all the Christian bodies. Indeed, the 
meeting was stretched beyond the lunch 
hour by a quiz of the bishop that was 
searching and significant. Bishop 
Hughes, the Methodist, pushed and 
prodded the other bishop over hard. All 
of the old questions got out, either from 
Bishop Hughes or others; and when the 
answers were personal expressions, they 
were broadly catholic, but when they had 
to be ecclesiastical, they were either 
diplomatic or less convincing. 


The Upshot of It All 


Stripped of all plausibility, apparent 
concession, Christian desire, it was plain 
to non-Episcopal observers that we were 
simply thrashing out old straw and get- 
ting nowhere in particular. You would 
almost think that all the doors around 
the soul were being swung wide open, but 
each door set ajar was guarded by an 
“apostolical” priest, wearing his conse- 
crated mantilla and armed with the out- 
worn prayer-book. Of course some of the 
more optimistic among us waved their 
hands and gleefully declared that “church 
union is in the air!” It is. It has been 
there as long aS we can remember. But 
it will take such a transformation of 
human nature as heaven alone will bring 
to get it down upon the solid earth and 
at work in palpable Christian bodies. We 
heard Phillips Brooks say a big word on 
this’ subject thirty years ago: “Church 
union will come when it must. When 
some vast emergency impends that puts 
in peril. everything that we cherish in 
common, then only will we know how 
profoundly we agree and how super- 
ficially we differ.” 


Meanwhile 


We would better go on as sweetly as 
possible, being liberal, or literal, high, 
low, broad, or jack, as we may obstinately 
determine, and by the good works that 
keep us sane and Christian, prove the 
divine wisdom that allows us to toy with 
Millinery, superstition, antique rubrics 
or evangelical rhapsodies. Most of us 
have a fundamental way of staying put 
which often holds us to something as 
well as to nothing. A good brother once 
said, “I’ve been a Baptist twenty-five 
years—a literalist all my life.’ Mark 
Twain’s was a more sweeping candor 
when he said, “I’ve been an author 
twenty-five years and an ass fifty-five.” 


Fred P. Haggard 


It would be hard to imagine Dr. Hag- 
gard in any sort of quietude, even se- 
questered among New Hampshire hills. 
Though removed from the big, whirling 
city, he will set some things whirling 
wherever he is. We are not surprised 
to hear that already the people of Wolfe- 
boro think that they have discovered a 
preacher, as he rouses them in weekly 
discourses. We may be certain that the 
“Jungalow Camps,” as he has decided 
to call them, will get into vital touch 
and connection with the kingdom in some 
way. Dr. Haggard has so long and so 
efficiently pushed things worth while that 
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the joy of it will continue and othe 
will share it. 
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Boston Baptist Pulpits : 


It is a comfort to have them all fill 
in the city proper, and to enjoy t 
prosperity of the churches in the neai 
suburbs, such as Brookline, Bright 
Malden, Medford, Arlington, Watertoy 
Somerville and the Newtons. But wh 
Ruggles Street and Dudley Street w 
vacant, also Brookline and Newton C 
ter, things baptistic seemed almost rh 
matic. Now Brookline and Newton C 
ter are flourishing. Pastors Archib: 
and Arbuckle are a well-matched modé 
team for those strong near-by church 


_The note they strike is ringingly ev: 


gelical and individualistic, and tl 
are drawing large congregations. a 

With Dudley Street and Rugg 
Street—two other close neighbors—n 
happily married to their new leade 
Pastors Cummings and Brooks, we sh 
feel much reassured about that sect 
of the city. People swarm around thi 
spacious and well-placed meeting-hous 


Detroit Doings 
By H. C. GLetss 


Sunday, Jan. 2, was a great day | 
Baptists in Detroit. At three p. m. 1 
corner-stone of the new building of 1 
Lakeview-Jefferson Avenue Church y 
laid. This church is a merger of 1 
Jefferson Avenue and Clinton Aver 
churches. At the present time the § 
aay-school plant only is being erected. 
will be 112x45 feet, with three stor 
and a basement. The cost will be appr 
imately $100,000. 

At the same hour the Mt. Olive Chin 
(Negro) dedicated the first unit of 
new building. It is a substantial bui 
ing of red brick, so designed that wk 
the other units shall have been cc 
pleted it will make one great, harmonic 
plant. The property is worth $25, 000. 

At Scotten Avenue, Director of | 
ligious Education A. V. Allen assis 
Pastor Steinkraus in an evangelis 
service. Thirty- three young people ?P 
fessed conversion. At the or mote 


enue Sunday school, fifty or mor 
cepted Christ as their Saviour. At C 
ton Avenue, Pastor Bates received 1 
teen, seven by baptism. At Woodwe 
Avenue, forty received the hand of 1 
lowship. At Beulah, Pastor West gé 
the hand of fellowship to thirteen. T 


Church baptized four. 
rial, one was baptized. 


with this church Jan. 2. 

The evangelistic tide is running 
in the churches of Detroit. Addi 
emphasis was, laid upon the impo 
of soul-winning by an all-day confe 
for deepening the spiritual life and 
phasizing the evangelistic note, Mo 
Jan. 3, in the Birkett Memorial 
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Philadelphia Letter 


- By Arruour C. BALDWIN 
roduction of the New Year 
whe new year was carefully introduced 


jt suited to each. Many churches had 
usual watch meetings. The mum- 
17s had a parade with 15,000 men in 
3 and a display of costume that repre- 
;ted several tens of thousands of dol- 
3. The First Church of Germantown 
ted with other churches in an inter- 
jominational service that culminated 
11 midnight communion service. While 
inbeth pleads for unity, the evidences 
ja common faith and a recognition of 
) fundamental agreement in Christ 
,on every hand. Organic unity is a 
wl-o’-the-wisp, but spiritual unity is real 
. powerful. 


2otist Conference 


sur Baptist conference opened the new 
ir with an inspiring service. Pres. 
jins of Crozer made the address. He 
ilinded us that it was Christ in the 
isiples that made them strong. It was 
jphen’s revelation of Christ that con- 
jred Saul. It was Paul’s determina- 
1 to know only Christ and him cruci- 
that gave him power. More than or- 
jization and wealth, the churches today 
id Christ and his life reproduced in his 
cowers. It was a moving address. 
bry time one hears Dr. Evans he 
lizes how good it is for the kingdom’s 
ce that young men can live for three 
(rs under his influence. 


tisterial Union 


the fact that Baptists have a mission 
| been much emphasized by startling 
‘rances during the debate on Sunday 
In the meeting of the min- 
srial union, the interdenominational 


) 
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Statements that the Sab- 
1 was the Lord’s Day and that its ob- 
france was necessary to the well-being 
‘ociety, no one would deny. But when 
se advocates of strict observance went 
110 demand that the state see to it that 
i religious observance of the Sabbath 
‘maintained, Roger Williams must have 
fied in his grave. Some Baptist breth- 
i ventured to make the distinction 
ich we hold to be vital, but they were 
d impatiently and even their motives 
@ questioned. Prof. William B. Pol- 
. of Crozer offered an amendment 
wing a distinction between religious 
| civil observances, but it was voted 
n. Even some Baptist brethren, I 
4, were caught in the current and 
id believing that the end justifies the 
ls. Both among ourselves and _ be- 


iversaries 


/ number of interesting anniversaries 
2 been the order of late. The Linden 
Tch of Camden celebrated its thirty- 
birthday together with the fifty- 
nth birthday of the Sunday school 
|the second anniversary of the pas- 
‘tte of Rev. Frederick Blaser. The 
; of Dec. 12 to 17 was given up to 
efully arranged program. The Third 
celebrated the eighteenth anni- 


on 


versary of the pastorate of Dr. Groves 
W. Drew, who came to the church Jan. 
1, 1904. The Overbrook Church will cele- 
brate the fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing on Jan. 16. Rev. Herbert Agate has 
just passed his third anniversary at the 
Temple. 

Baptists everywhere will be interested 
in the honors*which Dr. W. W. Keen’s 
fellow townsmen are planning to offer 
him on Thursday evening, Jan. 20. On 
this, his eighty-fourth birthday, a dinner 
and reception are to be held in the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel. A life-sized bust of 
Dr. Keen will be presented to him by 
medical, scientific, civic and other organi- 
zations of this and other cities. A gen- 
eral individual expression of tribute by 
letters testifying to Dr. Keen’s contribu- 
tions to science, art and literature of 
medicine, and his record in the Civil and 
following wars, will be incorporated into 
a bound volume to be presented at the 
dinner. 

Notes 


Many friends of Dr. Charles H. Dodd, 
pastor of the Second Church, German- 
town, will be relieved to hear that the 
reports from the hospital indicate he is 
making encouraging progress. He has 
been seriously ill, however, and at th 
best a long time will be required for re- 
covery. 

“Little Journeys, Personally Conducted,” 
to our own little Italy, Rumania, Poland 
and other points of interest, is the an- 
nouncement of our local board of promo- 
tion to the young people of the churches. 
Every month automobiles meet groups 
of young people at the First Church and 
take them to the centers where work is 
being done among the foreign population. 
It is a good scheme and is working well. 


Meeting of Board of Managers, 
Al Bere Veo 


It is the purpose of the board of man- 
agers of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society to hold three all-day meet- 
ings a year. The first of these occurred 
Dec. 20, 1920. It was held at the Madi- 
son Avenue parish house in connection 
with the regular meeting of the minis- 
ters’ conference. In the forenoon Prof. 
Richard M. Vaughan of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution addressed the joint 
meeting on his impressions of Cuba 
gained upon his visit there last summer. 

It will be recalled that Dr. Vaughan 
went to Cuba on invitation of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America 
to lecture for ten days in Sancti Espiri- 
tus, in the central part of the island. He 
traveled by train to Key West, Fla., and 
thence by boat to Havana. He men- 
tioned many interesting features of his 
trip through the South, one of which was 
a visit to Benedict College at Columbia, 
S. C., a Negro school fostered by the 
Home Mission Society; also his attend- 
ence at a revival meeting in a Negro 
Baptist church in St. Augustine, Fla. He 
amphasized the fact that the Latins in 
Cuba, as elsewhere, possess race con- 
sciousness in a marked degree, and urged 
this as one of the reasons why there 
should be no war between the United 
States and Mexico, for the United States 
would feel the effect of it all the way 
from the Rio Grande to the tip of Cape 
Horn. 

The afternoon session was the regular 
business meeting of the board of mana- 
gers, Mr. D. G. Garabrant presiding; and 
on this occasion it was privileged to have 
a majority of the ministers continue in 
attendance, and at six o’clock to entertain 
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them at a dinner served by the women 
of Madison Avenue Church. In addition 
to the regular routine business, several 
of the secretaries of the Home Mission 
Society gave brief reports of the progress 
of the work in their respective depart- 
ments. Dr. C. L. White mentioned the 
death of Dr, A. J. Rowland, for more 
than twenty years a secretary of the 
Publication Society, and suggested that 
resolutions of sympathy be spread upon 
the minutes and a copy sent to the be- 
reaved family. The board so voted. 


Dr. A. J. Rowland: An Appre- 
ciation 
By Gicpert N. BRINK 


The passing of Dr. A. J. Rowland 
brings to his brethren a keen sense of 
loss, while it reminds them of the wealth 
they possess because of Christlike char- 
acters such as his. Of a great predecessor 
in the secretaryship of the American 
Baptist Publication Society Dr. Rowland 
wrote: “It was appointed to Dr. Griffith 
not only to sow the good seed of the king- 
dom, but also to share in the harvest that 
springs from the sowing.” Dr. Rowland 
himself saved, and reaped from his sow- 
ing abundantly—success for the churches, 
the society, the cause of Christ; and the 
seed has multiplied itself for harvests to 
come after the laborer has gone home 
with his sheaves of the great Lord of the 

rvest. 
pees at Valley Forge, Pa., Feb. 9, 1840, 
he obtained his preparatory education in 
Pennsylvania, and was graduated with 
first honors at Bucknell University in 
1862. Ordained at Lawrenceville Oct., 
1862, he was chaplain of the 175th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, from Sep- 
tember, 1862, to July, 1863. He entered 
Rochester Theological Seminary in the 
fall of 1863 and completed the full 
course in 1868. Always a student and 
always a teacher, his gifted mind ab- 
sorbed knowledge readily and communi- 
cated it generously. 

His personal qualities made him a most 
admirable pastor. Four churches were 
privileged to enjoy his services in this 
office: Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1866- 
68; First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1870- 
72: Tenth Church, Philadelphia, Pas 
1873-84; and the Franklin Square Church, 
Baltimore, Md., 1884-1895. In the pulpit 
he proved himself rich in original thought 
as well as in Bible knowledge. His 
courtesy, geniality, friendliness, and his 
sincere interest in their well-being en- 
deared him to his people. 

His stay in the pastorate was broken 
temporarily by a period of two years in 
the presidency of Mt. Auburn Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1895 he was called 
to his life work in denominational serv- 
ice by his election to the office of general 
secretary of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. Since 1875 he had been 
a member of its board of managers, and 
since 1890 its recording secretary. The 
wisdom of the choice was at once evi- 
dent. His record spoke eloquently for 
him. Not only as pastor had he been 
eminently successful, but he had already 
been conducting two of the society’s 
serial publications—‘“Young People” and 
“The Senior Quarterly,” of which he be- 
came editor in 1880 and in 1883 respec- 
tively. For nine years he had been presi- 
dent of the Maryland Convention, and 
since 1882 secretary of the board of 
trustees of Bucknell University, the lat- 
ter relationship being terminated only 
by his death. His fine record and gen- 
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erally recognized ability as a leader gave 
good reason for the satisfaction of the 
denomination in his selection to a post 
of national leadership. 

Circumstances at the first seemed most 
favorable. The Publication Society oc- 
cupied an excellent building, free of in- 
cumberance, upon a popular street in the 
business center of Philadelphia; new and 
up-to-date methods were in operation; 
men of influence and power were enlisted 
in the administration; the new printing- 
house building was nearing completion; 
progress and great success seemed beck- 
oning. Then arose a grave emergency. 
On Feb. 2, 1896, fire destroyed the so- 
ciety’s headquarters. The only salvage 
was stereotype plates stored in the 
vaults, and the fire-proof safe contain- 
ing accounts, books, cash and valuable 
business documents. 

The severe test of managerial capacity 
was admirably met by the general secre- 
tary, nobly aided by the board of mana- 
gers and the administrative staff. With- 
in forty-eight hours the process of restora- 
tion in temporary quarters was well 
under way, the new printing-house build- 
ing being partly utilized; stock was 
called in from the branch houses; con- 
tracts were made with business firms 
and every department was brought into 
full codperation. All this involved an 
immense amount of detail work by the 
general secretary in rehabilitating the 
departments as well as in settling ques- 
tions of values, insurance, claims, ete. 
With commendable quickness, a new, 
larger and more costly building, built on 
the old site, was made ready for use. 

This new structure, the Crozer Build- 
ing, formally opened in December, 1897, 
shortly became itself a problem. It 
proved too costly an investment to be 
retained by the society. The sale of the 
building was therefore effected, to the 
pecuniary advantage of the society; but 
this meant that upon Dr. Rowland must 
fall large responsibilities in connection 
with designing and erecting yet another 
structure—the present headquarters of 
the society, the Roger Williams Building 
at Seventeenth and Chestnut streets. 


Meanwhile other demands upon the 
time and strength of Dr. Rowland were 
pressing. Honors came to him. Buck- 
nell University proudly recognized her 
son by conferring the degree of LL.D. in 
1904. But the honors most familiar to Dr. 
Rowland were duties and responsibilities. 
The relations of the Publication Society 
with sister national societies, especially 
the Home Mission Society, with the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and with 
state conventions; codperation with 
other organizations, denominational and 
interdenominational; and the numerous 
calls for time and attention which had 
no claim except that founded upon the 
man’s wide human interest and Chris- 
tian generosity, exacted of him a toll 
which might have been burdensome; but 
his innate gentleness and courtesy and 
his fine sense of humor won him friends 
at every turn, so that his cares became 
increasingly the assets of his worth, and 
his good judgment and wisdom were pil- 
lars of many institutions as well as inti- 
mately interwoven with the warp and 
woof of lives of which he was friend and 
counselor. 


The Publication Society grew under his 
administration. Its constant success may 
not be eredited to its chief executive 
alone. Dr. Rowland would speak to the 
praise of the churches, of the board of 
managers, of the intelligent and loyal 
heads of departments, and of the men 


and women of whatever station who 
worked with him. But all these praise 
the executive mind and the _ brave, 
friendly spirit who was their fellow 
workman. 

After twenty-two years of untiring 
work, Dr. Rowland retired from the 
secretaryship, but not from service to 
the denomination and to humanity. Still 
he went about doing large good, of 
greater value to men and institutions be- 
cause of his wide experience, matured 
knowledge and ripened wisdom. Sweet- 
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ened and enriched by the years, 
end he unstintedly gave his ability 
further the interests of humanity and 
the kingdom of the Christ with wh 
he walked. It is good to know that { 
call found the workman at the labor 
loved. Only the Sunday previous to t 
summons, he preached morning and e 
ning, in a Philadelphia pulpit. Ne 
Lord’s Day, Dec. 12, 1920, he “fell 
sleep.” In his going there passed 
of the great leaders of the previc 
generation. : 7 
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if each state the director of promotion is an agent of Tur Baptist. 3 
Unless some other person has been designated, as in a number of = 
states, news items intended for publication should be sent to him. This — 
does not deny the privilege always belonging to churches of sending mat- — 


ter direct to the office. In either case condense your material. 
reporting some unusual event, make no item longer than six or seven 
printed lines. You can save our blue pencil. 


a 


Mississippi Valley 


ILLINOIS 


CHARLESTON is a pretty little city on 
the eastern side of the state. One of the 
state normal schools is located there. 
The Baptist Church has always been 
weak. A few years ago it bought the 
Cumberland Presbyterian meeting-house. 
About $1200 seemed to be its outside 
limit for pastoral support. Oct. 1 the 
state convention sent Rev. Henry L. Duff 
to that field, and the church called him. 
Ten weeks later Dist. Supt. Yule was 
sent there to make.an every-member can- 
vass for current expenses, and he raised 
about $2400. The church work is now 
moving hopefully. 


THE CLINTON CHURCH has a good meet- 
ing-house well located. It is the only 
Baptist church in Dewitt County. Al- 
though pastorless for two or three years, 
it kept up a good Sunday school. Oct. 1 
Rev. S. S. Dexter was called as pastor. 
Since that time there have been forty 
additions, twenty-four of them by bap- 
tism. Supt. Brand visited the church 
Jan. 2, and on that day there were 135 
in the Sunday school and the morning 
service was well attended. The pastor 
is just beginning a revival meeting with 
a singer and his wife as assistants. The 
outlook for Clinton is promising. 


THE BaTAviA CHuRcH, in the Chicago 
Association, located Rev. Fred W. Field 
as its pastor Sept. 1. Reports from the 
field are encouraging. 


THE WoopstockK CHURCH, county seat 
of McHenry County, for the past forty 
years or more has paid its pastor about 
$800 and parsonage. Last summer Rev. 
Geo. H. Yule gave the church two weeks 
of his vacation and raised for current ex- 
penses about $2800. The church located 
Rev. John Hess as pastor about two 
months ago, and the work is moving 
along in fine shape. 


THE Bors b’ARO AND ZENoBIA churches, 
two country fields in the Springfield As- 
sociation, have planned to work together 
in the support of a pastor. Possibly 
neither church in its history has had a 


‘perilous depicting of crime, and that 


Unless — 
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pastor located on its field. They ha 
rented a good house for a parsonage a 
twelve acres of ground, about four mi 
from each church, and they are able a 
willing to give good support. The 
splendid communities of American p 
ple offer a great opportunity to the rig 
man—one who loves the country a 
knows how to run a Ford or some ot! 
machine. : 


Dr. FRANK H. DIVINE spent the peri 
from Dec. 8 to 19 with the Cent 
Church, Quincy, Rev. Robert Van Mei; 
pastor, in a campaign for a new chur 
building. The goal set was $200,000, a 
the amount subscribed, including asse 
was $163,000. Of the amount subscrib 
$6000 is conditional. The church, whi 
is left with a wider vision of kingdc 
work and a deeper sense of Christi 


stewardship, feels confident of fir 
success. , 

Resolution Adopted by the Chicac 
Ministers’ Conference ‘ 


Wuereas there is an alarming situati 
in this country as regards all manner 
crimes, and ; 

WHEREAS there is a certain type 
journalism in our country which deligl 
to exploit in a sensational way all so! 
of crime, and 

WHEREAS one newspaper in our Ci 
within ten days, published over fifty fe 
of solid column, story and pictures, of 
recent crime committed in the Southlar 
playing up this matter in all the arts 
modern journalism with pictures, viv 
description, throwing over it the clo 
of romance, mystery and tragedy, 
thus inferentially glorifying these crim 
of sex irregularity: therefore be it 

RESOLVED, by the Baptist Minis 
Conference in regular session Mond 
morning, Dec. 27, 1920: That we 1 
earnestly protest to the newspaper m™ 
of Chicago against this unnecessary 4! 


call upon all right-minded, home-lovil 
virtuous newspaper men to use their 
most endeavor to cleanse our local pr 
of this sordid matter. a 

RESOLVED: That we most sternly ¢0 
demn that type of journalism in 0 
midst which devotes whole pages to nm 
and pictures of criminals and their 
and that we warn the parents of Chica 
carefully to scan the newspapers whi 
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carry into their homes to the end 
our children may be spared these 
tful, damning and often false records 
criminals and their crimes; and be it 
‘irther 

| RESOLVED: That we call upon the re- 
‘gious press of all denominations to take 
)gnizance of this situation and keep up 
‘constant warning against this type of 
‘cular journalism. 

Resotvep: That in this connection we 
jise the question as to whether it would 
‘yt be possible to secure legislation pro- 
. biting the exploitation of crime in the 
‘ywspapers of the country without inter- 
ring with the freedom of the press in 
e expression of opinion. We believe a 
‘serimination can be made here that will 
yt in any wise interfere with the funda- 
jental principles of the freedom of the 
ess. 

RESOLVED: That we note with pleasure 
‘at we have newspapers in our city 
‘hose editors do not thus luridly exploit 
j‘iminals and their crimes, and we com- 
jend these papers to the Christian pub- 
|}: of Chicago. 

| RESOLVED: That copies of this resolu- 
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m be presented to all newspapers in 
vicago, sent to a selected list of re- 
sious journals, furnished the legal rela- 
ms committee of the Baptist Executive 
yuncil, with the request that they fur- 
sh this conference with an opinion as 
the possibility of making the dis- 
imination suggested above and spread 
m our minutes. 
4 ’ 
» . KANSAS 
‘IN ACCORDANCE with the findings of a 
gularly called council, held at the State 
venue Church, Kansas City, on Dec. 30, 
issell Glen Vanroyan and Edgar Harl 
\ckox were on that same day ordained 
‘the gospel ministry.- Dr. F. L. 
reeter was chairman and J. K. Harris 
is clerk. The following had part in 
j2 public services: E. H. Williamson, 
iW. Crannell, J. K. Harris, J. M. Powell, 
‘W. MacDoniels, G. G. Riggan and Dr. 
ton. The two young men are now 
ij the theological seminary at Kansas 
(ty. That the ordination council was 
ipical is indicated by this statement in 
> clerk’s report: “Another interesting 
jase was the brethren rehashing their 
pology. It seemed as if some of them 
ld become rusty, so they took advan- 
ise of this occasion to brighten up.” 


A FELLOWSHIP DINNER was_ recently 
‘ved at the Lawrence Church, attended 
150 of the young people of the town, 
sh school and university. The three 
|Y. P. U. organizations are in splen- 
(| condition. A second feature of pro- 
fss is the men’s Bible class, which in 
[0 months has grown from twelve to 
| =e and which is working toward 
[> goal of 100. A second goal is an 
berage attendance in the school of 300. 
i; Many as 377 were recently present. 
€ sum of $250 was given for the re- 
it of the children of the Near East. 


WIELD WORKER J. J. GRIFFIN and Pas- 
' A. L. Stanfield have just closed a 
Od revival at Preston. Mr. and Mrs. 
an Imrie did the singing. Ten mem- 
'S were added to the church, and 
‘ong these are some whose coming 
ans great strengthening to the church. 


fonace W. Core and Evangelist BE. B. 
itt closed a great meeting in Hutchin- 
{ Dec. 1. There were forty-five addi- 
os to the church membership. The new 
‘00 pipe organ was recently dedicated. 
® mission Sunday school is in a 

ishing condition. Bro. Cole is to 


help Judson E. Woods at Alta Vista in 
January. 


Pastor J. W. Bayxes has Prof. Ira L. 
Deal as his helper in evangelistic meet- 
ings at Salina. Because of these meet- 
ings, which began Jan. 4, the Christmas 
program was held early. A two-part 
story-cantata was given on the Sunday 
night before Christmas, and on Wednes- 
day evening a Christmas fellowship sup- 
per, attended by 250 persons, was served 
at the church, followed by the program 
and Christmas exercises. 


Pastor I. W. Barrry is starting his 
third year at Kincaid and Bush City. A 
revival recently held at Kincaid was 
characterized by the local papers as “one 
of the best meetings ever experienced in 
Kincaid.” Bro. D. R. Wade of Guthrie, 
Okla., did the preaching. Thirty-five were 
added to the church membership, and 
eight went to other churches in the town. 
Pastor Bailey was given a purse of $30 
as a Christmas present. At Boyd, near 
Pomona, Bro. Bailey recently held a 
meeting, with Rev. Alfred Clark, and the 
community was so delighted with his 
work that a set of resolutions was drawn 
up and published in the local papers, 
commending him and his splendid min- 
istry. 


Rev. J. D. Kertrty has resigned his 
work as field worker and has gone to 
the pastorate at Downs. 


A UNIQUE REVIVAL was recently held ,at 
Cawker City. The Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches joined with the Bap- 
tists, under the leadership of Pastor H. 
P. Blunt, in a seven weeks’ meeting. The 
three pastors took turns—a week at a 
time—doing the preaching, and no evan- 
gelist from abroad was used. The field 
was thoroughly surveyed and a remark- 
able canvass carried on, with the re- 
sult that a tabulated index to the re- 
ligious condition of the community was 
secured, which served as the basis for 
splendid cuitivation. The workers were 
organized in three departments—music, 
publicity and personal work. Pastor 
Blunt headed the personal workers. As 
a result, twenty-four persons were con- 
verted, fourteen of whom became Bap- 
tists. This shows that the Baptists need 
not suffer in union revivals. The other 
ten united with the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches. The revival spirit 
has continued. This is Pastor Blunt’s 
second pastorate at Cawker City, and 
pastor and people are happy in their re- 
ligious and spiritual prosperity. 


OHIO 
Country Life Conference 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Ohio Country Life Conference will be 
held at Columbus Feb. 2-4, 1921. This con- 
ference is a part of the annual Farmers’ 
Week, conducted by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The sessions of the conference 
will be held in the university library, 
room 107. Wednesday will be devoted 
to church problems, Thursday to schools 
and education, and Friday to community 
betterment. 

The following is a detailed program of 
Wednesday’s sessions: Nine a. m.—‘The 
Ohio Federation of Churches,” Pres. 
Thompson of the Ohio State University. 
Ten a. m.—‘The Rural Church Situation 
in Ohio,” B. F, Lamb, secretary of the 
Ohio Federation of Churches. Two p.m. 
—‘Relation of the Church to the Com- 
munity,” C. M. McConnell, Lakeville, Ohio. 
Three p. m.—‘Religious Education in 
Rural Communities,” Arthur T. Arnold, 
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secretary of the Ohio Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

Some of the topics to be discussed at 
other sessions of the conference are as 
follows: ‘Better Rural Schools,” “Better 
Libraries in Rural Communities.” ‘The 
Wider Use of the School Plant,” ‘‘Recrea- 
tion in Rural Communities,’ “Moving 
Pictures at the School Building,” and 
“Making a Program of Work.” 


INDIANA 


Tue WarsAw CHURCH observed the 
passing out of the old year by a supper 
followed by the annual business meeting 
and election of officers. At this meeting 
there was raised the small amount neces- 
sary to cancel a note of $2000 held against 
the church building. This leaves a bal- 
ance of $2600, the raising of which is the 
special task of the ehurch for 1921. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting a watch 
service was held, consisting of songs, 
prayers, testimony and an address by Pas- 
tor Hamilton on “The Second Coming of 
Our Lord as an Incentive to Faithful 
Christian Living.” 


NEBRASKA 


THE CALVARY CHURCH, Omaha, is now 
worshiping in the basement of its new 
structure and plans to complete the build- 
ing this year. From the sale of the old 
church building, $30,000 was secured, the 
initial subscription campaign netted $40,- 
000, and the campaign under Dr. Divine 
resulted in pledges of $51,000, thus as- 
suring $120,000 for completing and fur- 
nishing the new building. The church 
has just voted to employ a young woman 
to act as secretary to the pastor and as 
Sunday-school assistant. The new pro- 
gram of the church school for week-day 
expressional and recreational activities 
will require the building to be open 
seven days a week. Sixteen new mem- 
bers have been received during the past 
month. The church is putting on a three 
months’ program in personal evangelism 
which will culminate on Easter Sunday. 


THE CHURCH AT KEARNEY held its an- 
nual meeting and roll call Dec. 30, at 
which time Rev. T. ‘J. Giblette, who had 
been supplying the pulpit since Sept. 1, 
announced that he had decided not to 
accept the call to the pastorate. He left 
on New Year’s Day for the East. The 
matter of securing another pastor was 
left with the board of deacons. 


MICHIGAN 


THE BETHEL CHURCH, Kalamazoo, gave 
a fine Christmas cantata, entitled, “The 
Sign in the Sky,” which was enjoyed by 
a full house. The Week of Prayer is 
being observed by cottage prayer meet- 
ings which will continue throughout the 
month, preparatory to special evangelistic 
services in February, when Dr. C. M. Car- 
ter, convention pastor, will be with the 
church, 

WISCONSIN 


Rey, E. R. MAacKinneEy is now in the 
fourth year of his pastorate with the 
First Church, Eau Claire. The audi- 
ences are the largest since his com- 
ing. Additions to the membership are 
frequent. In the watch-night service five 
were baptized, among them the pastor’s 
youngest child, Alice. The financial con- 
dition is good, all bills are paid, and a 
balance is in the treasury. A “week- 
end mission” is being planned for the 
near future. The meetings will begin 
Thursday and continue through the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Nine people received 
the hand of fellowship the first Sunday 
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morning of the new year. The men’s 
league made New Year’s calls on the 
families of the church and congregation 
from nine to twelve o’clock Jan. 1. 


IOWA 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Furst 
CHURCH, OSAGE, was held on Jan. 1. The 
membership showed a net gain of four- 
teen and the financial report showed all 
bills paid and a balance in the treasury. 
The sum of $8000 has been paid in on 
New World Movement pledges, and out 
of $12,000 raised, only a little over $3000 
was for home expenses. The group plan 
is now being put into operation. With 
Jan. 1, the salary of Pastor A. S. Cross 
was increased $550, this being the second 
increase in two years. The students of 
Cedar Valley Junior College find in this 
church a warm, sympathetic spirit. 


Atlantic Coast 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


As New YEAR’S GREETINGS were being 
exchanged in Washington, the home of 
the beloved Dr. H. W. O. Millington, pas- 
tor of the Brookland Church, was 
shadowed by a sore bereavement. His 
devoted wife for nearly a generation of 
an ideal married life and the faithful 
helper in his manifold ministries was on 
that day cailed home. For some months 
she had been in declining health. Patiently 
and uncomplainingly she suffered the 
will of God and, when the summons came, 
calmly fell asleep in Jesus. She had 
endeared herself to many by the excellent 
qualities of an attractice personality. For 
her husband and son and daughter, who, 
with her aged mother, constituted her 
family circle, she had made home a place 
where love reigned. What she was as 
pastor’s wife was evidenced by the large 
congregation which crowded the church 
at the funeral services on Jan 4. Pastors 
Anderson, Ball and Muir, with Dr. W. A. 
Wilbur, dean of George Washington Uni- 
versity, participated in the services. The 
body was taken to Candor, N. Y., for in- 
terment. 


NEW JERSEY 


Rev. Howarp H. Brown, who for about 
ten years has been pastor of the Flem- 
ington Church, has resigned, the resigna- 
tion to take effect Jan. 16. He has re- 
ceived a call to the Penney Memorial 
United Baptist Church, Augusta, Me., 
which has a membership of about 700 
and a Bible school of 500. Mr. Brown 
is a New Jersey boy, and was baptized 
in the old First Church of Camden. He 
is a graduate of the South Jersey Insti- 
tute of Brown University and of Crozer. 
All of his churches have been in New 
Jersey. He leaves the state with a fine 
record and takes with him the best 
wishes of his many friends. 


THE GREENVILLE HeIcHTts CHuRCH of 
Jersey City has just celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. F. S. Squyer. In his four years of 
leadership, Mr. Squyer has had the co- 
operation of his people in meeting all the 
current expenses and the missionary bud- 
get and in canceling a mortgage of $6250. 
The church is now in possession of two 
fine building lots on the famous Hudson 
Boulevard, where a new church edifice 
is soon to be erected to meet the growing 
needs of that new community. Bro. 


Squyer and his loyal people are to be 
congratulated in sticking to a hard job. 


THE CHURCH AT WESTFIELD is soon to 
undertake the moving of the old church 
building to the rear of the lot and the 
erection of the much needed new church 
edifice. 


THE First CHuRCcH, ROSELLE, reports a 
fine year’s work. It was one of the few 
churches in that district to take up the 
Baptist European relief fund, securing 
about $250. This is the fifth year that 
the Roselle Bible school has observed the 
“White Christmas,’ and the officers and 
members say that they will never go 
back to the old method. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


READING is a solidly attractive town, 
suburban to Boston. Pastor F. M. Holt 
is eight years deep in the confidence and 
affection of that stable church. Nothing 
cyclonic is expected, simply normal 
growth and muscle steadily at the oar. 
As a proof that the church is having it, 
it has cultivated a peculiar habit of boost- 
ing the pastor’s salary every year. Pas- 
tor Holt has two sons at college; one at 
Denison studying for the ministry. 


Secy. F. F. Prrerson, head of the 
Massachusetts religious education work, 
that man of tireless industry and seem- 
ingly iron endurance, is actually laid 
aside for a time by sickness that all hope 
will be brief. Unfortunately important 
conferences, institutes, and visitations 
will be disturbed, but everybody will be 
patient and help as far as possible to a 
speedy return of the master workman 
to his work. Dr. Peterson has in con- 
templation an organization to be called 
the Baptist Workers’ Union which will 
gather together the really working forces 
in our Sunday schools and churches and 
help things practically to function. 


Rev. Frank S. Harrwey, after a pas- 
torate of seven years at Rochester, N. Y., 
has begun his service with the church 
at Natick and is getting things well in 
hand for a steady advance. Steadiness 
and sturdiness characterize Pastor Hart- 
ley, and churches wisely prefer that sort 
of thing to sky rockets and hysterics. 


Rev. MITCHELL Bronk is well started in 
his pastorate at Stoneham. He is close 
neighbor to Pastor F. S. Boody at Wake- 
field and Pastor F. M. Holt at Reading. 
All three are pretty well broken into the 
service and give that trio of churches a 
wise and well-seasoned leadership. At 
Stoneham, Pastor Bronk finds good condi- 
tions left by his energetic young prede- 
cessor, Rev. EH. M. A. Bleakney, now at 
Hyde Park, and they are being con- 
solidated. 


Boston Baptists had a full day with 
Prof. Lyell M. Raider of Chicago on Jan. 
3. The ministers’ conference had him in 
the morning, and the social union in the 
evening. Mr. Raider is one of those 
men who fill things full. The very room 
in which he speaks is surcharged with 
him. You cannot get away from him. 
While he is speaking you are filled with 
wonder, and afterwards you think it over, 
become more normal, and feel like seek- 
ing for corroborating expert testimony. 
At both meetings the attendance was 
large, and all were wide awake and tak- 
ing notice. His general subject was 
“Chemistry and the Bible” at both meet- 
ings. Some of his implications were more 
than suggestive: they were startling. 


Dr. GRENFELL, the man from Labrador, 
made a brief and pithy speech in the 
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morning at the Boston Ministers’ Co 
ference. He seems expert in redeemin 
the lives of many well-to-do young peo 
ple who get ambitious to break into well 
doing from lives of self-indulgent socia 
emptiness. { 


Mr. Letanp H. Core of Beverly, wh 
recently returned from the World’s Sun 
day School Convention at Tokio, gave ar 
interesting ten-minute talk at the Bostor 
Social Union in which he brought th 
Orient vividly near to us. The music a 
the meeting was quite up to anythin; 
vocal that we have had for a long time 
Miss Doris Emerson, soprano, and Mr 
Geo. H. Boynton, tenor, were the artist; 
~—and artists they surely were. The unior 
always can be depended upon for soli¢ 
and hearty applause for work of th 
highest class. 


Proressork EMERITUS JOHN M. ENGLISE 
of Newton is giving the Boston Ministers 
Conference introductory services to th 
meetings of a character that may be 
called “intimate” in the best sense. They 
seem to be on and to the minister him 
self. “Soak yourself into your sermon, an¢ 
your sermon into yourself,” was one ut 
terence that would quite fully expres: 
their homiletical character. While listen 
ing to Dr. English dropping his fatness 
the question came to us: “Is not thi: 
just what our elder statesmen are for? 


Rev. J. HAMILTON Woopsum accepts thi 
unanimous call of the First Church, Cres 
ent, Iowa, and begins his pastorate thers 
immediately. Pastor Woodsum’s | fine 
service at Harvard Street, Boston, anc 
at Milton is remembered, as well as hi; 
over-the-sea Y. M. C. A. work during the 
war. He enters the pastorate enriche 
by unusual experience and strengthenet 
in purpose and capacity, and he will b 
a distinct contribution from Massachu 
setts to Iowa. i 


Dr. FREDERICK B. GREUL RECENTLY ad 
dressed the Clarendon Street forum oI 
the social side of Christian work. It wa: 
a bristling speech from a veteran in s0 
cial Christian research and activity, ant 
completely filled the bill. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE FALL SESSION OF KEYSTONE ACAD 
EMY, Factoryville, closed on Dec. 14 
Work was resumed on Jan. 4, and the 
first semester will end on Feb. 4. O1 
Dec. 15, in the dining room of the acad 
emy, a banquet was served in honor 0! 
Mr. Clinton I. Sprout and his wife, wh« 
were not to return after the holidays 
Representatives of the faculty and trus 
tees spoke words of appreciation of Mr 
Sprout, and the students and faculty pre 
sented him with a sweater. Mr. Ernes 
Judson Cruse, the new teacher of Eng 
lish, was introduced. The academy has 
this year managed a lyceum course fo! 
the community and is about to install ¢ 
moving-picture machine for the use Ol 
the academy and church. 


VERMONT 


Tue Men’s Brste Cxass of the Firs 
Church, Burlington, Rev. William F 
erick Wilson, pastor and teacher, ha 
presented a set of binoculars to 
Fukuin Maru. These have been sent t 
the new captain and missionary, Rev 
James F. Laughton, but are for use 
the boat irrespective of who may be 
captain. The new captain spoke in the 
First Church on Dec. 19, delivering ar 
interesting address and making a _ vé 
favorable impression upon all who heé 
him. Capt. Laughton has a_ brother 
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ing in Burlington, who is clerk of the 
egireh and president of the young peo- 
z's society. Rev. William Laughton, 
tir father, now of Massachusetts, was 
duierly pastor in our state at Hines- 
tg and Vergennes. 


{HE UNITED CHURCH AT WEsTForRD, Rev. 
\ W. White, pastor, has recently re- 
eved nine by baptism and others by 
jcer and experience. The people of the 
circh and community presented Pastor 
¢i Mrs. White with a purse of $100, and 
a: to increase his salary $200 for the 
msent year. Pastor and Mrs. White are 
¢ng splendid work and are greatly be- 
ed. 


) 0. Pastor Pomfrey also has Gare of 
¢#: Second Church at East Richford, and 
egood work is being accomplished on 
“h fields. Twenty-seven new members 
ive been received into the First Church 
ring the year. 


Rey. B. J. Lenicu, pastor of the First 
urch, Barre, had a time of rejoicing on 
hw Year’s Day when at the annual 
I eting a crematory service was tendered 
t note of $2000, the mortgage on the 
qrsonage which was purchased five 
urs ago having been wiped out. The 
carch now has a splendid property, con- 
sting of church edifice and parsonage, 
(tirely free from debt. Mr. E. J. Batch- 
ger, treasurer of the church, presented 
> pastor with a purse of $100, and the 
urch unanimously voted to increase the 
istor’s salary $200. This makes the 
firth increase in salary since Pastor Le- 
zsh came to the church in April, 1916. 
"ere has been an increase in all depart- 


éthe church services and in giving for 
laevolence as well as for the local work. 
‘e pastor and people are now planning 
t enlarge and equip the vestry of the 
carch so as to make a modern Sunday- 
£1001 room and room for social gather- 


m4 and already $1000 is in sight to that 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING and roll 
(1 of the First Church, Manchester, Rev. 
.seph S. Brown, pastor, was held Jan. 
} with encouraging reports from every 
partment, showing that faithful and 
(cient work had been done. Pastor 
Jown delivered the annual address, 
\ich was an able and scholarly outline 
(the new era. The roll call showed that 


hty- ~one were present, and all were de- 
{mined to reconsecrate themselves so as 
{make the coming year one of the best 


lithe Master’s service. 


Tae Farrrax Cuurcu, Rev. Elisha 
snderson, pastor, rejoices and thanks 
(d that Rev. and Mrs. A. F. Ufford of 
ina have been spared and permitted to 


{ 
urn for another sabbatical holiday. 


] 


> church and congregation gave a re- 
(otion to Mr. and Mrs. Ufford and Pas- 
“and Mrs. Sanderson. Refreshments 
\re served and Missionary Ufford on be- 
lif of the church and congregation pre- 
‘ited Pastor and Mrs. Sanderson with 
Purse of money in appreciation of the 
lendid work which they were doing in 
2 town of Fairfax. The women of the 
‘urch have installed a telephone in the 
rsonage. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING and roll 
{l of the First Church, Montpelier, Rev. 
'D. Piper, pastor, held Jan. 1, was the 
st encouraging in many years. The 


ints—in the Sunday school, attendance . 


vastor’s salary had been inereased $300, 


about $1200 had been spent on paint and 
repairs on the church edifice besides the 
ordinary expenses of the church, and all 
bills reported paid and about $200 in the 
bank. Pastor and people are thoroughly 
united, and new members are being con- 
stantly added to the church membership. 


THE Instey MemMoriAL Cuurcnu, Middle- 
bury, Rev. H. L. Howard, pastor, is mov- 
ing steadily forward and both pastor and 
people are greatly encouraged because of 
the constantly increasing attendance at 
all the services. Pastor Howard has re- 
cently preached a series of sermons on 
“The Faith for the Times.” “The Men 
for the Times” and “The Church for the 
Times,” which proved attractive, interest- 
ing and heipful. 


Pacific Coast 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rev. H. C. MatrHews, pastor of the 
Santa Clara Church and a student at the 
Berkeley Divinity School, held a two 
weeks’ meeting at Napa recently. Five 
came forward for immediate baptism, 
four brought their letters, and there were 
four other inquirers. Mr, Matthews is 
human, well balanced and has faith. 


Rev. JoHN Newton Garst is just com- 
pleting the fourth year of his pastorate 
at the Twenty-third Avenue Church, 
Oakland. During this time he has trav- 
eled 17,000 miles outside the city, made 
5500 pastorai calls, given 800 addresses, 
lectures and sermons, and received 200 
members into the church. The church 
has given $22,000 for current expenses 
and $11,000 for benevolence, contributing 
three times as much in the fourth as in 
the first year. It oversubscribed its 
heavy apportionment for the New World 
Movement and installed a new electric 
pipe organ. Mr. Garst has also con- 
tinued his studies and done the work 
required in philosophy and education to 
secure his master of arts degree. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THe IMMANUEL CHURCH, Long Beach, 
has just called to its pastorate Rev. W. 
H. Galbraith of Orange. Mr. Galbraith 
is in the prime of life, is a fine preacher 
and has a pleasing personality, and he 
comes to a _ field of large possibilities. 
During the nine months the church has 
been without a pastor, it has exceeded 
its apportionment for the New World 
Movement, bought a new parsonage, spent 
$400 in improvements on the church 
building and over $100 on a church 
library, received six from the Bible 
school by baptism, and added fourteen 
by letter. Dr. H. P. Fitch, Rev. A. P. 
Howells and Prof. H. C. Merrill have 
been among the supplies. 


Rocky Mountain States 


IDAHO 


THE BerHANY CHURCH, American Falls, 
Rev. L. Alexander Ford, pastor, closed 
the most successful year in its history on 
Dec. 30. The year was closed with all 
bills paid and money in the treasury. The 
object talks given to the young people on 
Sunday mornings, to which most of the 
Sunday school remains, have met with 
a cheering response. Mrs. Ford has done 
excellent service in the cradle-roll and 
home departments. Some radical changes 
in the site of the town will affect the 
church later on. The vast reclamation 
reservoir to be constructed will necessi- 
tate the removal of the town to higher 
ground. Already the federal government 
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is purchasing lots for the site of the dam, 
which will be a mile long and 100 feet 
high. The influx of construction workers 
will place added responsibility on the 
local churches. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our Corporate name is 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y- 


[- = — Ln] 
‘Hiicuer Epucation} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


: Che University of es : 


Division 99 Chicago, a | 


DO YOU KNOW !! 


HE Bussiness World needs Christian Young 
People. An Efficient Business Training midst 
wholesome surroundings; an opportunity to study 
Literature, Home Economics and 


Art, _Music, 
Physical Science at a low rate of Tuition and 
Board, is the remarkable offer of the 


CEDAR VALLEY SEMINARY 


Write for particulars Osage. Iowa 


For Girl d 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL yoo. oyo.on° 
2-year Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’. 


Secretarial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 
For Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, Il. 


Beware of Contag iousDisease : 


SAVES Y, COST OF OTHER SERVICES 
Clean and sanitary. Used by over 40,000 
churches. Send for catalog and free trial offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 494 Lima, 0. 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables. Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 


[ HURCH FURNITURE 


our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
| DeMOULIN BROS. &CO., Dpt.17 GREENVILLE ILL. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


WHOOPING COUGH 
ROCHE'S.« EMBROCATION 


Relieves promptly and safely. Effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbago and Rheumatism. 


W. EDWARDS &SON 4)! druggists or 


E. FOUGERA &C 
London, England 90-92. Beekman St. Ae Y. 


WANT ADS 


You will get results through the Want 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash with 
order. 

A LARGE BAPTIST CHURCH in the Mid- 
dle West wishes an assistant pastor. 
ordained man interested in young people and 
in social work. 


factory to the right man, 
West. 


Prefer 


Salary will be made satis- 
Address: ‘‘Middle 
care THH Bartist, Chicago. 


GOOD OPENING in growing county-seat 


town for well-equipped man to pastor Com- 
munity Baptist Church. George Gibson, Gil- 
lette, Wyo. 


AGENTS WANTED. Samples free. ‘‘Cali- 


fornia Flower Novelties,’’ 1328 Appleton St., 
Long Beach, Cal. 
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Assam Tea, Bears, Fords and 
Missions. 
(Continued from page 4706) 


an evangelist to preach to women and 
children. These people build their own 
churches and schoolhouses and pay the 
salaries of most of the teachers. 

Their leaders, in looking to the future, 
believe that a large part of the tribe will 
accept Christ. One hundred were bap- 
tized the last year. The evangelists tell 
me that on account of not having workers 
to indoctrinate the new converts, they 
have refused to accept many who are 
ready to come in. 

Against this picture of great oppor- 
tunity stands the distressing lack of mis- 
sionaries to take advantage of many such 
openings. Nev. O. L. Swanson, who was 
in charge of the Mongoldai work during 
the last year, was also in charge of eight 
other fields, containing over two million 
people! The reason was the lack of mis- 
sionaries. It seems that the Master 
surely had Assam in mind when he re- 
marked on the size of the harvest and 
the few reapers. 


The Church as a Business Asset 


(Continued from page 1718) 


There is not a town in the world 
which needs stronger, better-equipped 
churches more badly than El Dorado, 
and which needs them purely as a mat- 
ter of good business. In this town we 
are at the turning of the ways. We 
have grown tremendously along every 
line-—save one. We are. overflowing 
with prosperity; our stores and busi- 
ness houses have all the commerce they 
can handle; our banks are bulging with 
deposits; we harvest our oil crop every 
two weeks, and material blessings con- 
tinue to roll in upon us. When we brag 
about our town—and we do it every day— 
these are the things we mention. We are 
in a way to become wholly selfish, wholly 
crass and materialistic. We need bigger, 
better churches in order to make bigger, 
better men and women and a bigger, bet- 
ter town. We must progress in some 
other direction than commerce or our 
days will be short in the Jand that has 
been given us. We need more church 
emphasis for the good of our souls and 
the swelledness of our heads. The hardest 
temptation in the world to withstand is 
prosperity. Most of us can come through 
adversity and hardship and suffering with 
a smile and with unweakened characters, 
but a touch of success bowls us over. We 
need active, vigorous churches for the 
preservation of our greatest treasure— 
our boys and girls. This is a modern age. 
Our youngsters are highly sophisticated 
and possessed of all sorts of premature 
knowledge that were denied their par- 
ents. The church cannot appeal to them 
unless it caters to their needs, It must 
be able to catch their interest and retain 
it. Money spent in church structures 
that will help to keep the girls away 
from jazz parlors and the boys out of 
pool halls, you will agree, is money well 
spent. We need stronger churches in our 
business—need them every day to help us 
maintain our equilibrium, to inculcate 
the old homely doctrines of thrift and 
sane living and fair dealing, and to pilot 
us to a greater success than we have yet 
imagined in our fondest dreams. 

The church is the greatest of all busi- 
ness institutions. Its stockholders are 
the children of men, its traffic is in 
human souls, and it pays dividends upon 
a constantly increasing basis. For the 


more one puts into it, the more he takes 
out of it, and not only he, but a‘! hits 
neighbors and friends share in the profits. 
Its activities are not confined to one line 
or denomination: it touches every phase 
of community ‘life and marks it with its 
own grace and blessing. 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


(Continued from page 1715) 
a last resort forced on it by Baptist 
bigotry and Presbyterian pettishness is 
utterly contrary to the known facts.) 

The writer was a member of the Inter- 
church general committee, representing 
the Northern Baptist Convention, and 
during the year of our codperation was 
intimately related to the movement both 
in state and national departments. He 
attended practically every meeting of the 
committee prior to the Buffalo conven- 
tion, and studied with care every avail- 
able document and other material which 
recorded the spirit and aims and methods 
of the movement. He is led to write this 
article as a sort of report to the denom- 
ination, in refutation of the derogatory 
and erroneous statements quoted above. 

The writer believes that a prime reason 
for the tragic collapse of the movement, 
as already intimated, was the secret un- 
derstandings and aims which were un- 
deniably cherished by certain of the 
leaders of the movement. Time after 
time he heard remarks and appeals made 
in committee and conference discussion 
which could mean nothing else than a 
colossal merger of our missionary enter- 
prises under one central administration, 
and an approximation to organic union. 
While the movement officially disclaimed 
these aims, the ardent champions of 
“Christian union” never apologized for 
them or denied them, and it was obvious 
that these purposes and aims were con- 
stantly working beneath the surface. 
Loving and fraternal cooperation under 
a specified agreement of conditions was 
impossible while a part of the cooperat- 
ing forces were sworn never to rest until 
they had abrogated these conditions. It 
is to be regretted that these statements 
have to be made. It is also to be: re- 
gretted that the reckless and erroneous 
diatribes of “fault-finding liberalism” 
against a great and fruitful denomination 
of evangelical Christians are emitted 
with a lamentable neglect of the facts. 
We do not here challenge the sincerity 
of our denunciators. We deplore their 
zeal without knowledge which incapaci- 
tates them from ‘speaking a decently 
honest word” for the denomination with- 
out which the Interchurch World Move- 
ment would have collapsed in April in- 
stead of in June, with its ill-advised and 
extravagant financial campaign dead in 
the womb of a bankrupt treasury, in- 
stead of being born to live until it ac- 
cumulated those historic three million 
dollars. 

If we may venture a bit of kindly 
counsel to the Christian Century, it 
would be to quote from its own editorial 
on “Fault-Finding Liberalism” the fol- 
lowing sentences in reference to liberals: 
“Their natural constituency has been 
driven away by the fault-finding habit 

The future is with the cause of 
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progress, provided this cause is not 
ened by a captious spirit.” What px 
basis is there for true Christian — 
and codperation, what shadowy h 
exists that such will ever come, while 
loudest advocates of it pour out 
vitriolic designations of “initial guilt’ 
the Christian people whose codpera 
they profess to desire? “I drew t 
with cords of a man, with bands of 
Until the promoters of church unity ; 
Christian union become humane and 
ing, and rely on drawing rather — 
on driving, they do but defer the fy 
ment of that for which they so voei 
ously pray and voluminously write. “Li 
is kind . . . Follow after Ioy 
Mobridge, S. D. Gro. E. Burtinea 


Adults in the Sunday Schoc 


(Continued from page 1719) 
Let.us take up first the question of 
value of such classes: s 


1. The majority of the men or 
of any community are not connected 1 
any institution organized for the oi 
tion of Christian religion. The chu 
appeal may not be strong, but frequer 
those who cannot be brought to a chu 
service can be won to a live men’s 
women’s class or class social, and fine 
through the class affiliations brought i 
the church. 

2. The ignorance of many people » 
cerning the Bible and Christian te ‘1 
ples constitutes a challenge for ey 
Baptist Bible school. Many of the n 
important books of the Old Testam 
are entirely foreign to most men, and 
epistles of the New Testament are 
ters of darkness to them. 

3. Every adult class may becon i 
strong center for community and wo 
service. The activities of these & 
literally cover the widest area , 
clude scores of different phases of. 
munity life and interest. 

4. Every strong men’s or wome 
class helps to close the gap existing 
the Sunday school between the child 
and the “teen” age pupils. If fath 
mother go to Sunday school, it is 
for son and daughter to attend. 

5. Frequently such classes interjec 
enthusiasm into the church life har 
secured in any other way. This is 1 
because any recruiting plan which s 
ceeds brings into the class scores 4 
possibly hundreds of men of the cc 
munity who seldom have been seen 
the church. To hear a hundred 
singing in their classroom is a harbins 
of good news to the whole school a 
church. 4 

6: Every new recruit is a possible ¢ 
ciple for the kingdom. Some of 
classes have furnished the church 
greatest evangelistic opportunity; 
from the class as a center have rad 
evangelistic activities into many negli 
centers and even into the great 1 
Christian world. 

7. The reasons for organizing an 
veloping the adult class work, then, 4 
those. which lie at the heart of all 
ligious educational objectives. It 3 
attempt to make intelligent and 1 
Christian people. 
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Baptist Advance in 1920 


A World Survey of Baptist Church Life 


[IN INETEEN-TWENTY is part and parcel of 
“<1 the irrevocable past. We look back upon it with 
a sigh and a psalm—a sigh because the time for Finish- 
ing life’s appointed task is shorter by a twelvemonth: 
a psalm because the old year’s glad days and sad days 
God has crowned with his goodness. May the new 
year be a friendly year that shall greatly enrich your 
life. Live on the sunny side of God and the generous 
side of man. Eagerly seize each passing moment and 
Fill it full of sympathetic, helpful service. Speak a 
seasonable word to them that are weary. Remember 
that the Son of man came not to be served, but to 
serve. Try to help more than is asked and all that is 
needed. May you know the heavenly delight of seek- 
ing and saving the lost. Be steadily earnest. The sun- 
sethour is not far away. Learn to pray with 
such childlike confidence as to make prayer your 
heart’s conversation with the Father. May he admit 
you to such reverent intimacy. May the presence of 
Clim whose years shall have no end go with you and 
give you rest. The eternal God who is from everlast- 
ing to everlasting set his blessing as a golden coronal 
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Latest Publications from the Press of the 


American Baptist Publication Society 


You and Your Church 
By JAMES S. KIRTLEY, D.D. 


What is involved in being a Christian. 
a church-member, a Baptist?. Out of 
an experience of many years aS a pas- 
tor, Doctor Kirtley has set forth replies 
to these questions in such way as to 
construct a work of great practical 
value to young people. The volume is 
especially adapted to serve as a text- 
book for classes in study of the es- 
sentials of the principles, polity and 
work of Baptist churches. 


Boards, $1.25 


A Study of the Holy Spirit 
By T. P. STAFFORD, A.M., Th.D. 


A. well-ordered exposition of the 
Seripture teaching as to the Holy Spirit, 
Biblical in method, simple in statement, 
practical in purpose, this work should 
find a place not only on the student’s 
shelf, but on the desk of the pastor who 
aims at Scriptural presentation of so 
important a doctrine, and in the hands 
of the church worker who seeks intelli- 
gent contact with the source of spiritual 
power for himself and for others. 


Boards, $1.00 net 


The Ideal Man 
By J. P. GREENE, D.D. 


In these chapters is the heart of a 
course in Practical Ethics given by the 
author in William Jewell College. They 
pulsate with the virile personality of 
Doctor Greene. The outcome of wide 
experience and of intelligent study of 
hooks and men, they have the simplicity 
of light and the vitalizing warmth of 
eminently Christian humanity of a man 
who ‘‘sees into people and still believes 


in them.” 
Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Stature of a Perfect 
Man 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D. 


A physican’s contribution to the state- 
ment of natural laws in the spiritual 
world. Through science, ‘‘undreamed- 
of natural secrets have become the 
commonplaces of popular information.”’ 
Doctor Lerrigo has drawn upon one de- 
partment of this widely disseminated 
classified knowledge in an attempt to 
indicate the wealth of possibilities of 
teaching by means of parable the truth 
concerning the life processes of the soul. 
“A classification of those laws of spirit- 
ual health which parallel the normal 
physiological processes of the body, and 
which may perhaps fitly be termed the 
physiology of the inner life, should be 
helpful in leading us to a correct under- 
standing of soul health.’ 


Boards, $1.00 net 


The Angel’s Lily 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


An accurate record of one of Dr. Con- 
well’s most interesting and instructive 
addresses, in the form of an Oriental 
parable. Accompanying the lecture are 
eight chapters. giving a _ history of 
Temple University. 


Cloth, $1.25 net 


What Are We to Teach 
About the Return of Christ? 
By DAVID FOSTER ESTES, D.D. 


The purpose of this brochure, from 
the pen of a well-known teacher of New 
Testament theology, is to sketch the 
divergent aspects of the more common 
views of Christ’s Second Coming, and 
to state some of the chief reasons why 
they attract or repel. But Doctor Estes 
does more than simply weigh the con- 
flicting opinions of the premillennialists 
and of the modern ‘negative’’ school. 
He is very positive in emphasizing the 
summation of New Testament eschato- 
logical teaching in the words: return, 
resurrection, and judgment. 


Paper, 20 cents net 


Old Trails and New 


‘By COE HAYNE 


An illustrated collection of true stories 
of Baptist Home Mission fields, pre- 
sented under five general captions: 
“The Frontiers,” ‘The City,’ ‘Rural 
Communities,” ‘Industrial Communi- 
ties,’ and “Americans All.’’ The vol- 
ume includes stories of the Frontier, 
City, and Rural Missions. It tells us of 
foreign-speaking work, the Gospel 
Cruisers, the Chapel Cars, the Mexican, 
Central American and Indian Missions, 
thus covering the work fostered by the 
two Home Mission Societies, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, the 
State Conventions, and City Mission 
Societies of the Baptist denomination. 


Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25 net 


Friday’s Footprints 
By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Truth embodied in a tale enters in at 
open doors. Here are missionary stories 
almost two-score of them—told by a 
master of story-telling who has so co- 
ordinated her work and who presents 
her material in such a fascinating way 
that to read her chapters is to take a 
personally conducted tour around the 
world of missionary interest. Miss Ap- 
plegarth’s charming style in expression 
of her thorough grasp of facts is most 
effective to win attention and to lodge 
information. A worth while book for 
the juniors, and the seniors will not 
think it beneath them. 


Cloth, $1.50 net 
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Send for a copy of ““THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDER”’ 


Our new, large, illustrated, classified catalog of Church and Sunday School supplies, 
Bibles and Testaments. An encyclopedia of material for every need. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
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_ferers exceeded $1200. 
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Fresh from the Field 


The offering of the Bible school of the 
Redlands, Cal., First Church for Huro- 
pean relief and for the Armenian suf- 
About 700 people 
witnessed at Christmas a dramatic por 
trayal of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,’ 
produced under the direction of Miss 
Joybelle Hatcher. During the sixteer 
months of the pastorate of Rey. 8S. F 
Langford 225 new members have beer 
received. 


The First Church, Burlington, lowa 
Rev. W. B. Hutchinson, pastor, has jus 
received, as a legacy from Mrs. W. H 
Morehouse, a handsome parsonage prop 
erty, located in one of the finest resi 
dence sections of the city and wortl 
fully $10,000. Mrs. Morehouse also lef 
money as an endowment fund for th 
church, but the exact amount cannot b 
known until the estate is fully settlec 
Mr. Morehouse, who died some ninetee 
years earlier, was for many years 
chureh official. 


The Chicago Church Federation is t 
hold an industrial conference in Orches 
tra Hall and the Morrison Hotel on Jai 
23-24, All the sessions are open to i 
terested persons. The purpose is to hel 
clarify people’s understanding of preser 
industrial conditions. Prominent lea 
ers along these lines will address th 
conference. 


Illinois churches now lead the state 
in the percentage of paid to date pledge 
to the New World Movement. 


Pres. Arthur E, Bestor of Chautauqu 
Institution was recently elected presider 
of the Baptist Social Union of New Yor! 
to succeed Dr. Fred P. Haggard. D 
Bestor is a member of the Fifth Avenu 
Church and the leader of the youn 
men’s Bible class. 


The First Church, Lansing, publishe 
in its calendar for Jan. 9 a list of thos 
members whose current expense pledge 
were paid in full up to Jan. 1. 


The St. Louis Baptist Training Scho 
for workers in the Sunday school, B. | 
P. U., women’s societies and all depar 
ments of church activities, will be hel 
in the Third Church, St. Louis, from Ja 
23 to 28. Rev. W. E. Darrow is chai 
man of the committee in charge. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Ashmore, | 
Swatow, China, are on their way to th 
country for a furlough in the hope thi 
this will so restore Mrs. Ashmore 
health that she can return for furthe 
service. Before leaving China, Dr. As 
more completed his translation of tl 
New Testament and sent it to the printe 
The work of translating the entire Bib 
has taken many years and it is a matt 
of joy that it has now been finished. 


Rev. E. R. Hermiston, of the Chap 
Car, Grace, recently closed a good meé 
ing at Hughson, Cal. Fifteen wereT 
ceived into the Baptist Church. Mae 
was raised for. the repair of the chur¢ 
building, and also $3000 for a new DPD 
sonage. 


Evangelist Carl Bassett closed succeé 
ful meetings recently in Pasadena. 
and has since been at East San Di 
On Jan. 23 he begins at Torrance al 
goes to Los Angeles on Feb. 13. 
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Subscription Heart Throbs 


Repeat Orders 


HE satisfied customer comes back. A successful busi- 

ness is built up on “repeat” orders. Only the “‘fly-by- 
night” enterprise depends upon first orders. With a sub- 
stantial newspaper it is the repeat orders which count. 
You ought to see our mail! Repeat orders tell of the 
stability of our business. We rejoice in the old friends of 
the denominational paper—the subscribers of the Journal 
and Messenger, the Standard, Zion’s Advocate and the 
Pacific Baptist—who transferred their love and loyalty 
to the new paper—THE Baptist. 


Welcome to Our New Friends 


We are glad to welcome the hundreds of new friends, 
most of whom are introduced to us by our old friends. One 
of the first lists this year equal to more than 10 per cent 
of the church membership was received from a Brooklyn 
church. It was made up almost entirely of new subscribers. 
A check for more than $125 from Baptist headquarters in 
Michigan during the past lweek was an introduction to a 
number more. Welcome to cur family circle! We want 
you to be one of us. The paper is your paper. We desire 
to meet your friends. 


Of More Than Human Interest 


A letter under date of Jan. 14 from Dr. Howard R. Chap- 
man is worthy of careful reading. Mr. Chapman is widely 
known because of his work as a successful pastor at Michi- 


gan Avenue in Saginaw, Mich., and at the First Church, 
Lincoln, Neb., and now as student-pastor at the University 
of Michigan. He says: “in the year 1857, being at that 
time a farm hand at Rockford, IIl., and a member of the 
First Church, Dr. Leroy Church, editor of the Christian 
Times, paid a visit to Rockford and gave the people an 
opportunity to insure the regular weekly visit of a Bap- 
tist religious paper to their homes. 

“My father, just past twenty-one and unmarried as yet, 
gladly paid the subscription price, and began a habit which 
has been unbroken for sixty-three years. Then a few years 
afterward came the Standard, and then Tue Baptist. 
Through more than three-score years my father regularly 
went through the columns of his Baptist paper. Who will 
measure the usefulness of the Baptist paper in this home?” 
A check was enclosed from Dr. Chapman’s father for sub- 
scriptions for his two children and a granddaughter. 

Have you done your best to start in the young Christ- 
tian the “habit” which has persisted in the case of our 
good brother Chapman and thousands of other faithful 
and fruitful workers? 


Help! Help! 


We are in danger of being swamped here in our office. 
Remember, even though you receive no notice, that your 
subscription probably expires about the first of the year. 
See that the church club is made up promptly. Send your 
subscription with the church club and get the special club 
rate. 
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Collections for Five National 


Societies—Compared 


FIRST SIX MONTHS FISCAL YEAR 
Collections, Collections, 


1917-1918. 1918-1919. 

Rue Mee Gace spl t 948,40 $117,899.64 
12 Ben at sec tcin ome 64,994.15 60,509.96 
AaB Pe Siu esas 48,457.27 63,457.45 
We Le) eSrainelauts 69,117.42 66,357.12 
W. H, M.‘S.. . 44,752.78 41,688.43 
$339,270.02 $349,912.60 

Collections, Collections, 

1919-1920. 1920-1921.* 

I Minit: ate lanloonlaacue, $413,739.71 
Eis Viee tS. visiete eraletirers 71,883.84 206,412.25 
A ES erie ein areuorete 47,813.36 93,264.46 
Wie IME see warns 74,224.78 278,229.31 
We ashy NES ae , 76138.27 116,764.78 


$402;783.23 $1,108,410.51 


A comparison of the combined receipts 
from what is known as “collection 
sources,” including churches, Sunday 
schools, young people’s societies and indi- 
viduals, but not including income from 
matured annuities, legacies and invested 
funds, of the four national Home and 
Foreign Mission societies and the Publi- 
cation Society for the first six months of 
the three previous fiscal years, and the 
combined receipts of the first six months 
of this fiscal year, are as follows: 

ADVIL tLOUSED ts OO) LOL la LS sraletevet = $ 339,270.02 
April 1 to Sept. 30, 1918-19....... 349,912.60 
April 1 to Sept. 30, 1919-20....... 402,783.23 
May 1 to Oct. 30, 1920-21 SP SA 1,108,410.51 

Note: The total increase for the five 
societies for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year over the first six 
months of the last fiscal year is $700,- 
885.89, or 171% per cent. 


*This includes funds in transit. 


The Open Forum 


THE JOY OF BEING A MINISTER’S 
WIFE 


I have been greatly interested in the 
articles in your paper regarding the life 
of a minister’s wife. I should like to 
say just a word along this line. 

I have been a minister’s wife for thirty- 
two years in the state of Nebraska. I 
have been in the work continuously, with 
very little vacation. While we have not 
always had all that our hearts have de- 
sired in this world’s goods, we have 


always had the blessing of knowing that, 


we were doing God’s will. The bless- 
ings that have come to me as a pastor’s 
wife have outnumbered the hard knocks. 

Just think of the many homes that 
we as pastors’ wives are permitted to 
visit, carrying the gospel message to the 
mothers and telling them of a Saviour 
that can and will lighten the burdens of 
life for them; and then the joy that 
comes into our hearts when we see the 
life and home changed by our helpful 
influence. I wish I could have space to 
tell what I have had the pleasure of 
witnessing in my thirty-two years’ work 
as pastor’s wife. Many souls have I seen 
born into God’s kingdom—from homes 
the pastor did not dare enter without 
his wife’s company. O, the joy of lead- 
ing these poor down-and-out mothers to 
see the need of the Saviour. O, it pays 
—pays doubly for all the hard knocks 
we get. 


And turning from the joys of soul-sav- 
ing to the joys of this life with the peo- 
ple, how these people try to show their 
appreciation of what we do for them! 
I have just been thinking of the drought 
of 1894, when everything was swept away 
by hot winds. Many pastors left the 
state for lack of support, and I must 


Of Course We'll Help 


ON. ERNEST L. TUSTIN, 

president of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, has received an 
urgent appeal from ‘the’ Hon. 
Thomas W. Lamont, who was ap- 
pointed by President Wilson chair- 
man of the American Committee 
for raising money for the China 
Famine Fund, in which he states 
that his committee earnestly asks 
a letter from Mr. Tustin to all Bap- 
tist ministers requesting them to 
present the appalling conditions in 
China and the need for immediate 
help. He asks that our Baptist 
ministers shall either themselves 
or in codperation with others or- 
ganize efficient local relief commit- 
tees in their communities. This 
appeal is also endorsed by Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and by various mis- 
sionary and philanthropic agencies 
familiar with conditions in China. 
It is stated that 50,000,000 people 
are involved, or about one-eighth 
of the population of the great em- 
pire, and that at least 30,000,000 of 
these are in danger of starvation. 
The Chinese themselves have 
parted with their clothing for food, 
and are eating dried grass. They 
have torn down their houses for 
fuel in the effort to preserve life. 
Our American relations to China 
have been such that no country on 
the planet is so influential and re- 
spected in China as our own. We 
cannot afford to neglect this call of 
God to minister to his sah lnte in 
the far east. 

At the request of President Tus- 
tin this appeal is being .sent to 
every Baptist minister with his 
earnest desire that the pastors of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
shall immediately do everything 
within their power to promote the 
work of the American Committee 
for the Relief of China. Will not 
our Baptist pastors who may read 
this appeal confer with other min- 
isters and citizens of the commu- 
nities in which they live, and at 
once take steps to organize local 
committees, and secure as quickly 
as possible generous contributions 
for this -most important  enter- 
prise? Let us all prove that Amer- 
ica is Christian by showing how 
speedily we can come to the rescue 
of those who are facing the most 
horrible experiences ever known in 
the history of that great empire. 
Sunday, Feb. 6, has been desig- 
nated by the American Relief Com- 
mittee as a time for offerings in 
the churches for this fund. Will 
not all our pastors heed the appeal 
of China through the American 
Committee and President Tustin of 
the Northern Baptist Convention? 

W. C. BITTING, 
Corresponding Secy. 


LH ECE A Pig 


admit that it was hard to keep up, for 
we had less than $300 in money that 
year. But we never went hungry, The 
blessings that came to us as a resuli 
of the sacrifice we made by staying with 
our little church in the West more thar 
doubly paid for all the knocks we re 
ceived. Then when I make a survey o} 
my house and see the many pieces 9} 
furniture and cut glass and china whick 
have come from loving friends whom we 
have in some way helped, there is cer 
tainly joy in thinking of meeting some 
day all these loved ones in a_ world 
where there will be no hard knocks, 
Look on the bright side of the minis 
ter’s wife’s life and you will lose sight 
of all hard knocks. A MINISTER’s WIFE. 


Short Talks on Invest- — 
ments | 
By Lee B. Dory 


Public Utility Holding Com: 


panies 


HAT a company can show in ne 
earnings over a period of year; 
affords an excellent basis of judgment as 
to the value of its bonded property. As 
regards the bonds of a local company 
naturally one serving a populous com 
munity should average better, year in 
and year out, than one located in a smal 
neighborhood. And if the larger com 
munity has the advantage of diversifie¢ 
industries, its public utilities will gen 
erally produce more constant earning: 
than those located where they are largely 
dependent on the prosperity of some ant 
other industry. 

This latter feature of diversity of serv 
ice is being accomplished more and more 
by the large holding companies, such as 
the Northern States Power, Cities’ Serv 
ice, American Telephone and Telegraph 
United Light and Railways, and Middle 
West Utilities, which have acquired many 
local companies and can thus show 2 
good average return through profitable 
operations in other localities, even if sev 
eral local companies should temporarily 
encounter adverse conditions. Furthe1 
Savings are possible to the large com 
panies through centralized managem@y 
engineering and purchasing, 

Control of local companies is obtained 
by purchasing the stock. Frequently the 
holding company also buys up the first 
mortgage bonds which may be outstan 
ing on the local company. These ar 
then held by the parent company unti 
it finds it necessary to raise more mone} 
for further acquisitions, when the stock: 
and bonds held in the treasury are mad¢ 
the basis for a loan from the public. The 
latter is obtained by an issue of bonds 
or collateral notes made by the holding 
company, which deposits the stock ant 
bonds of its underlying companies with 
a trustee as security. Many of these lat 
ter issues are highly desirable inves 
ments, though it is obvious that the se 
curity is indirect—more remote thar 
if the investor himself held the first 
mortgage bonds of the underlying com 

panies. On the other hand, the diversity 
of security tends to safety, provided 
parent company is conservative in its 
acquisition of its subsidiaries. 
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USIC rings in that phrase that Dr. Watson 
popularized for this generation—‘‘The Cure 
f Souls. 2 if we could think of the great work of 
hrist as a ‘‘cure’’ and use that word often and let 
s atmosphere sink into our souls and the timber of 
ur thinking, mayhap we should come still nearer 
ig Toy al spirit of him whose name was ‘‘Deliv- 
rer,’’ because it was he that ‘‘cured’’ his people 
‘om their sins. 

i Not long ago an employer discovered that one 
oung man in his force had been taking the firm’s 
toney. The employer, being a wise man and a 
hristian, called the youth to his office and asked 
in what he wanted that extra money for. 

He confessed that he had been trying to get a 
nely furnished bungalow for the girl that he eX- 
‘acted to marry. His employer asked him if he 
ved her enough to be honest for her and gave him 
us chance to “demonstrate it) Hexeaid: “1: will 
use your pay, but take out a little more than the 
use until what you have stolen is put back and I 
ill then continue the raise provided that you 
arry the girl and make a home.’’ 

mit worked. The same love that had been twisted 
as made to provide the motive for a ‘‘cure.’’ To 
we ‘‘punished’’ the youth would never have 
eured’’ him. 

| With what wistfulness do we read the records 

‘Jesus to learn the magic of his cure of souls. 
‘hat had he said in her hearing that brought the 
‘woman that was a sinner’’ to his feet in healthful 
‘ars and sent her away with a heart ringing with 
e words, ‘‘Go in peace, thy faith hath cur ‘ed thee.’ 


! 


The Unwritten Word 


Would that the curtain of silence behind the 
door of the house of Zaccheus might be lifted! 
What did the master of sick souls say that that man 
guilty of a sin against the property of his fellows, 
came forth, confessed and cleansed his methods and 
heard, ‘‘This day hath curing come to this house.’’ 

How we should listen for that soul treatment. 
Surely it was clear and it was gentle and powerful 
for the response was as voluntary, yet as resistless 
as the water that leaps to meet the sun. He must 
have made that woman feel that the divine in her 
was still there, that she was yet a daughter of God 
and that for the purity she had lost there was a 
inore difficult one that she could gain. And she 
believed Him and the same warm nature that led to 
her fall led to her ascent. 

The message that Jesus gave to Zaccheus is the 
cure for our economic unrest. If it could be heard 
in every partners’ conference and directors’ meet- 
ing, the friction would fade without force or legis- 
tation. 

And yet there is no real doubt as to what Jesus 
said, except as to detail. It was the changeless and 
ever miraculous-sounding tale of the fact that we 
are the children of God, and that our sins are a 
strain upon ourselves and the family escutcheon, 
and that the head of the house will help us to pay 
cur debts and recover our place in the family where 


we belong. 


It is that touch from the healer that makes us 
see how shameful is our sin, how glorious is our 
heritage and how great the happiness that is within 
our grasp. 


Baptists in 1920 


A 7 present to our readers in this issue—three 
| weeks later than was our first intention—a 
aptist world survey for 1920. Several of our reg- 
lar departments are necessarily omitted. At first 
‘ght there may seem to be here a mass of rather 
‘y material. Mven a cursory reading, however, 
il show that in these pages is the material out 
| which romances are made. Here are suggestions 
) heroic deeds accomplished, of a faith which can 
imove mountains; here are tales of suffering and 
areze endurance ; here are hints of the kind of 
urage which can stand i in the midst of the ashes 
‘past hopes and dream great things for the fu- 
; here is the never- failing suggestion that God’s 
omises are sure and that the future belongs to 
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our Christ. We ask, therefore, good consideration 
of the reports. 

For some reason reports from Europe are in- 
adequate. Letters went forward many weeks ago, 
but in only two or three instances have answers 
been received. We have therefore drawn freely for 
these countries on the report of the commissioners 
of the Baptist World Alliance, presented at the con- 
ference in London on July 19 by Rev. Chas. A 
Brooks and Rey. J. H. Rushbrooke. 

The year has been a notable one because of the 
readjustments following the closing of the war and 
because of the carrying - forward of the New World 
Movement among Northern Baptists. These two 
important things : appear constantly through all the 
reports. Considering the times, extraordinarily 
large sums of money have been raised. We cannot 
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but wonder what might have happened to our vari- 
ous missionary organizations if the New World 
Movement had not been born for such a time as 
this. And there is abundant faith that what has 
been done so well will be carried through to com- 
pletion. The new year opens with an emphasis on 
evangelism in every part of the convention. 1921 
will see unusual accessions to our churches. 

As you read these reports there will come to you 
a sense of pride in being connected with a Christian 
body which is attempting great things for its Lord, 
and showing so splendid a spirit in carrying these 
through. 

The outlook, as all agree, is good. Baptists are 
iacing forward. They are filled with hope and zeal. 
They have pledged themselves under God that the 
year 1921 will show them rendering a good account 
of their stewardship. 


Movies Led Them To Rob 


HE moving picture is here to stay. It meets a 
demand .for cheap amusement. It has great 
educational possibilities. Millions of money are 


invested. 

That last statement is not so innocent as it may 
appear. When men invest millions they are look- 
ing for returns. And there are men not a few who 
are more particular about the return than they are 
about how the profit is secured. The utter com- 
mercialization of moving picture shows has in it 
tremendous possibilities of evil. Some of these pos- 
sibilities are already appearing. 

A possible connection between the movies and 
crime has been pointed out more than once by 
judges in various parts of the country. These men 
have not been talking theory. They have been giv- 
ing the hard, cold facts of their experience on the 
bench, with concrete instances of the evils of which 
they speak. The judge who has before him a boy 
eriminal and who traces the incentive to crime on 
the part of the boy to pictures the latter has seen 
hardly knows whether to blame more the boy, or 
the owners of the picture show or the society which 
so complacently allows unmoral or immoral men to 
do what they will with the youth of the country. 

Judge Hugo Friend, a week or two ago in Chi- 
eago, sentenced three youths, two of them seventeen 
years of age and one eighteen, to serve from ten 
years to life in the Pontiac reformatory on charges 
of robbery. The boys pleaded guilty and said they 
had planned the theft of an automobile and the 
eareer of holdup men after witnessing a ‘‘crook 
movie’’ at a south-side theatre. Chief of Police 
Fitzmorris thereupon issued instructions to the 
movie censors to issue no permits for pictures 
showing criminals at work, even though the crim- 
inals are depicted in cells, suffering for their 
crimes, at the close of the picture. 

The mothers of these boys pleaded for leniency 
on the ground that their sons had begn led astray 
by the movies. They would better have charged the 
community with being an aider and abettor of the 
crime. 

How is it in your community? Do vou know what 


not editorials. 
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kinds of pietures are being shown? Do you kno 
what effect they are having on the minds of tl 
boys and girls of the community? Your own chi 
dren may ‘possibly not be affected, but wherein wi 
that help you if you should be the victim of a erin 
committed by those whose thoughts have bee 
shaped by what they have seen at the pictures 
‘There are sex pictures, which for their power i 
forcing early development of the sexual instin 
and for destroying the virgin purity of the min 
may be worse for your children than the pictur 
of crime. How about it? Is your chief of poli 
stopping these? Or are you going to wait until 
few of your young people are sent to the penite 
tiary before taking action? 

You may put this down for a fact, that certa 
promoters of the movies are going just as far ¢ 
public sentiment will allow them. The Christie 
people and churches of a community should hay 
something to say about this limit. 


Those Prize Editorials 


UST as we thought, that prize contest drill 

right down where the gold-bearing rock is. W 
liope it will keep up, even if we have to hire son 
one to read the editorials, for they came and a1 
coming in such royal numbers that it is a day 
work to read them. | 

Most contributors entered the contest in a fu 
sporting spirit, which is, after all, the genuir 
Christian spirit. They said, ‘‘Take it or throw 
in the waste basket; use it, anyhow, if you want t 
even if it doesn’t get a prize.’’ Only one said thé 
we were not honest if we didn’t award a prize 1 
his. 


Some of them we couldn’t use because they wel 
They were news items, or Seriptw 
expositions, or kicks of one sort or another. Som 
of them were much too long and accompanied wit 
the suggestion that we cut them down. Not wW 
You are producing the finished article of not ove 
250 words. Nearly every one had some valu 
Hereafter when you send one will you give us tl 
privilege of snipping out the news items or ri 
sentence for general use? 

Good constructive criticisms make usable ed 


torials, but they must be constructive. We want 1 
be getting ahead all the time. . 
We had some from college folks. We couldn 


use them, but want more such people to try. 
Henry Clay Trumbull, who built up the Sunda 
School Times, was a masterly editor. He had a fe 
initial rules for his editorial and paragraph wri 
ers, which were about like this: 
1. Never begin with a colorless word It 
‘thes? erase?) an, whens sewpat warns 
2. Make your first sentence state clearly w 
your thesis is. 
3.. Follow your statement with an illustrat 
of it. Facts are more persuasive than rhetoric 
4. Draw your conclusion in the simplest 
language and then stop. 


maary 22, 


1921 

“That is a pretty good rule for sermon making, 
rany sort of writing, yet you will see the prize- 
inning editorials violate some of those very rules. 


We couldn’t use this brother’s editorial, but we 
int one paragraph because it’s good. We haven’t 
me to ask him by mail if we can. If he puts the 
uatter in the hands of his lawyers we’ll compro- 
‘ise somehow. 

“<The Baptist belongs to the denomination.’ 
me! And we are all editors. Glorious! Why 
e have owned as much interest in many of our 
apers, but never such an invitation as this before. 


| : 
This Week’s 
: Have Faith in God 

OSSED about upon the Mediterranean, with 
IL the storm still raging, with despair in every- 
ddy’s soul, Paul, from a night spent in prayer, 
ood forth in the midst of the panic-stricken com- 
any that shouted, ‘‘We are lost!’’ and, lifting up 
$ voice, cried out, ‘‘Sirs, be of good cheer: for I 
ern God.’’ 


The world the past few years has been like the 

ean, lashed by a storm the like of which has never 
efore been known. Ships of state have foundered. 
he storm still rages. The cry of despair is heard. 
‘Not even the Church can come through.’’ 
The question that should coneern us as Chris- 
jans is not the storm, but ‘‘Is Christ on board the 
up?’’ No ship ever sinks on which he sails, be 
tat ship the ship of state, the church or the indi- 
dual Christian life. It is easy in these days to 
»eome pessimistic. But if we are Christians God 
ves us a word to speak such as he gave Paul. It 
the word of faith, ‘‘Sirs, be of good cheer: IT be- 
ave God.’’ 

This is the word needed today—not that of doe- 
‘inal controversy, not that of denominational dif- 
Tences, but the word of faith, a sure faith, a 
ighty and a conquering faith, the faith that over- 
meth the world, assuring us that the days ahead 
tall be better than the days that have been. 

Dover, Maine. H. F. Huss. 


Popularize and Spiritualize 


N visualizing the new year’s work, should we 

plan to popularize our church and its activities? 
‘hen we anticipate the joy and satisfaction possi- 
é from the coming weekly services of worship, we 
m also concern ourselves with the attitude of 
ose who deny themselves that pleasure and uplift. 
he need in our churches of such social entertain- 
ent and creditable amusement as will attract and 
id our young people is a real one; while to invite 
é stranger into our fellowship, services and ac- 
ities must radiate whole-heartedness and cheer. 
But with well attended services of worship, and 
ganizations for old and young teeming with life, 
the real end achieved? Or with such desirable 
nditions present in a greater or lesser degree, can 
ere still lack that something which makes the 
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And we have just longed to do it for years. We 
have wanted to buy our town paper to get to write 
its editorials. We do write some, but have to label 
them ‘New Year’s Meditations,’ or something like 
that to get them in. And now we are making good; 
so are a lot of us; in our mind we see the whole 
office force swamped with editorials—good ones, 
too. The powers that set this in motion will have 
to ery ‘Enough!’ Why, we could edit all the papers 
in the country, we Baptists, and make good at it. 
We are not fully worth our glorious name if we 
do not make good at every such golden oppor- 
TOL rae 


Prize- Winners 


activities of His church unique and distinct from 
all other forms of social endeavor? Do really con- 
secrated Bible study, earnest laboring in prayer, 
and a constant soul hunger born of the deepest con- 
victions, still comprise factors worth having in 
the modern church? The church in working har- 
mony is the smoothly running machine, but the de- 
sired product must always be human lives convicted 
of sin, emptied of self and growing ‘‘in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ.’’ And these results must surely mean the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit, for ‘‘ Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts.’’ 


Lansing, Mich. J. R. Haren. 


The Ministry of the Pew 


live relation of the pew to the pulpit seems to 
have been largely overlooked, or under-esti- 
mated in modern church life. It seems evident that 
the vast majority of church members are so greatly 
preoccupied with their expectations and demands 
upon the pulpit that the standard of service exem- 
plified by the members of the Apostolic and other 
early churches, is largely a matter of history today. 

The commission to disciple all nations was orig- 
inally given and is today addressed to all Chris- 
iians. It is claimed that 25,000 ministers, who left 
their pastorates for war work, have not returned, 
and that the majority of them will not again be 
pastors. The Southern Baptist Convention is re- 
ported to have 3000 pastorless churches, due to the 
shortage in the number of ministers. 

The call for ‘‘lay preachers’”’ is good, but will 
not meet the emergency. What is needed is a re- 
vival of and continued emphasis upon the ministry 
of the individual member in the pew. 

It should be a ministry of cooperation with the 
pulpit, so that the average pastor shall again be- 
come a real leader and spiritual adviser, instead of 
a ‘‘pack-mule,’’ into which position many noble 
pastors have been forced by the exigencies of their 
pastorates. It should be a ministry of prayer, of 
faithful attendance, of constructive criticism and 
of magnifying the Lord and his Word. Such a min- 
istry of the pew will lengthen pastorates and make 
the ministry attractive to young men. 

Bayonne, N. JJ. C. H. Rannets. 
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A Survey of Baptist Advance for 1920 


How Goes the Battle? Are Baptists Moving Forward? What Is the 
Outlook for 19212 Here Are Answers from All Parts of the Line 


THE BA Poe 


General Denominational Organizations  — 


General Board of Promotion 


HE year 1920 will long be a marked year in Baptist his- 

tory. It stands out as the year when the Baptists of the 
North gained their great vision of the kingdom task and gave 
themselves with the greatest devotion to the bringing in of 
that kingdom. The Baptists have believed in missions from 
the beginning. They have manifested that faith for centuries. 
At great peril and tremendous cost they have often given 
themselves to their Master’s business in a way to make them 
marked men in the world. They have often poured out their 
treasure in a most sacrificial way. But never before have they 
undertaken their task with such a wide vision and in such 
a large way. 

The task of raising one hundred million dollars would 
have been great for a denomination twice as large as ours. 
That the full hundred million dollars has not as yet been sub- 
scribed cannot dim the fact that the point already reached is 
a great achievement. Baptists lifted their standard of giving 
far beyond anything they had ever dreamed of. 

And what of the future? Having put their hands to the 
plow, Baptists will never turn back until the goal is reached 
and the task is finished. The full hundred million may not 
all be pledged at once, but Baptists will not permit the period 
to elapse until the last dollar is paid. We cannot overlook 
the fact that financial conditions are serious and the problems 
difficult; but we shall go to Des Moines with increased sub- 
scriptions and with great gladness of heart. 

New York City. J. Y. AITCHISON. 


Northern Baptist Convention 


HE past year has been especially characterized by two re- 

lated movements: (1) The first year’s activity of the 
General Board of Promotion, which is a large convention com- 
mInittee, unifying so far as is possible the energies of the co- 
operating organizations of the convention, the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board; and 
(2) the New World Movement, cr the effort of the Baptist 
churches of the Northern Baptist Convention to provide $100,- 
000,000 in five years for the work of the convention agencies. 
While these are the outstanding features of our work, we must 
not forget the other agencies ef the convention which have 
been energetic. 

The Buffalo meeting was attended by over 3800 delegates. 
The burden of a local committee in caring for such a large 
gathering and the expense attendant upon these meetings 
have raised in the minds of some of our thoughtful Baptists 
two questions: Would it not be wise to change the basis of 
representation so that a smaller and more deliberative body, 
with greater responsibility, could be secured? and, Would it 
not be wiser to have convention sessions biennial, and in the 
intervening years have sectional meetings for inspirational 
purposes? Neither of these questions has yet arisen before 
the exeCutive committee of the convention, but both have been 
expressed by a number of persons. 

The ideals of the convention from its origin up to the 
Buffalo meeting had been confined exclusively to practical con- 
cern for the support of our missionary, educational and philan- 
thropic institutions. Theological and ecclesiastical matters had 
been carefully avoided up to the time of the Buffalo meeting. 
What effect the introduction of other than practical considera- 
tions will have upon the convention cannot be predicted. 

The organization of the convention has amply vindicated 
itself in the stimulation of a denominational consciousness; 
in bringing together elements in our Baptist brotherhood 


which were never associated before the convention was 0 
ganized; in the advancement of systematic giving; in rela 
ing our Baptist hosts to many enterprises to which they coul 
not be related under previous conditions; in the undertakir 
of new work for which no opportunity was previously pr 
vided; and in the promotion of knowledge concerning ot 
denominational enterprises and of the spirit of fraternity. Ot 
Baptist churches associated in the convention have only beg 
their work for the world and the education of Baptist churche 
in the knowledge of the distinctive message of Baptists 1 
the world is also only in its beginning. The definition of bot 
these functions will proceed slowly. They should not be force 

The ideals immediately facing us are: An evangelist 
enthusiasm which will bring into the kingdom of God as mar 
persons as possible; the finishing of cur New World Movemer 
tasks; an intensive education of our entire constituency i 
the things for which we stand uniquely, and in giving, an 
in working, and in the spirit of fraternity. With the spir 
of the cross of our Lord in all our hearts, all personal amb 
tions, divisive methods and unfraternal attitudes will disaj 
pear, and we can unitedly seek the goals outlined. J 

St. Louis, Mo. W. C. BITTING. 


Baptist World Alliance 


HE most important event during the past year was a mee 

ing of the executive committee held in London July 19-2 
In addition to the members of the committee, there were pre 
ent at this time representatives of the American Baptist Fo: 
eign Mission Society and of the Foreign Mission Board of th 
Southern Baptist Convention. Reports of Baptist condition 
in continental Hurope were received, and Dr. J. H. Rushbrook 
of London was elected as alliance commissioner for the cont 
nent. Dr. Rushbrooke has accepted and entered upon his worl 
A division of territory among the different foreign boards 
also agreed upon. The presence of representatives from 
German Baptists added greatly to the interest and aa 
of this meeting of the alliance executive. 

While it was thought pessible at one time that a meetin 
of the alliance might be held during the year 1921, it h 
been deemed wise to postpone this meeting until the follow 
year. The feeling is quite general that this meeting should b 
held in Prague, although definite action concerning place ha 
not yet been taken. In view of the conditions obtaining i 
continental Europe, it seems probable that another meeting 
the executive may be held during the year 1921. 

Chicago. LATHAN A. CRAND 


~ 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board — 


HE most significant advance step in the work of this boar 
has been the formulation of a retiring pension plan. ba 
must be stated that the work covers three distinct fields: a 


1. Grants based upon need. These are irrespective r 
age and are based upon the present condition of the appl 
cant. They of course include old age, sickness and misfo 
tune. In our list of more than 800 are grants to orphan chil 
dren, widows and worthy workers. The basis of these grant 
is not charity, but justice. A 

2. We are making modest special pension grants to mé 
above sixty-five of good record and character who have retire 
from the active ministry. 

3. For men below sixty-five we have inaugurated a Fé 
tiring pension plan in which our ministers, or their chure! 
cooperate in providing a larger retiring pension at sixty- 
than otherwise could be obtained. I am glad to say that 01 
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& are interested and are steadily joining. We are not 
‘rging this plan upon anyone, but are providing an oppor- 
anity for those who wish to avail themselves of it. The 
egationalists have recently adopted an identical plan. It 
4; lower in its cost and higher in its benefits than most of 
ipaeens in use among the denominations. It does not provide 
as rance, but income for a man and, in case of his death, 
yr his widow. 

The determination of the board that this plan should be 
laced upon a solid business foundation has met a cordial re- 
ponse from our business friends, and as a consequence I am 
lad to report a substantial increase in our permanent funds, 
jIthough the figures will not be given out until the end of the 
ear. Of course we have not as yet received anything from the 
‘eneral Board of Promotion for our permanent funds. 
In view of all these facts, the outlook for the work of 
ais board was never so bright as it is today. 

ia New York City. E. T. TomMLinson. 


| ; Board of Education 


| HE year 1920 must always stand out in the history of Bap- 
/R tist education as the year when for the first time the Bap- 
ists of the-North began the systematic support of their edu- 
tional system. This marks a most important departure. Our 
ighools and colleges have all been founded and nourished by 
jmall groups of far-seeing, interested individuals. In a few 
/ases the united constituency of one entire state has been 
; cured for its own school or college, but most institutions 
ave had to depend upon the loyal support of limited groups 
of individuals. Under the New World Movement, for the first 
‘ime Baptists have joined hands for the support and mainte- 
ance of their schools. This means a new day for the schools 
‘nd for the denomination. It marks a real point of departure. 
\Vhen the one hundred million dollar fund is completed, these 
\Z will be the stronger financially by thirty million 


ollars. 

| The outlook for Baptist education is bright. 
\Imost without exception are crowded to the doors. Hundreds 
lave been turned away because there was no room. It is not 
| problem now of getting students, but of properly caring for 
hem when secured. 

| The spirit in our schools is splendid. The cultivation of 
he religious life is receiving earnest attention. Dr. Foster, 
jur student evangelist, is having a wonderful experience in the 
olleges. His messages are receiving eager attention and are 
ollowed by many interviews. He reports a fine uplifting 
thristian spirit in our Baptist colleges and an earnest spirit of 
onsecration on the part of students. No one knows the situa- 
ion more intimately than Dr. Foster, and he heartily bears 
estimony to the splendid Christian spirit which he finds among 
jur Baptist students. Hundreds of them are earnestly seeking 
fter truth and to find the place of their lives in God’s plan. 
— New York City. FRANK W. PADELFORD. 


Our schools 


__ American Baptist Historical Society 


ERHAPS the most significant advance in the work of the 
. American Baptist Historical Society during 1920 has been 
n the better arrangement and cataloging of our extensive col- 
ection of Baptist newspapers and magazines—practically the 
mly general collection in the world; the arrangement and 
ndexing of more than 400 of the photographs in our library; 
he arrangement and indexing of our important collection of 
Qanuscript letters from the close of the eighteenth century to 
bout 1860; the extension of our correspondence with those who 
concerned for the gathering and preservation of Baptist 
cCuments and their safe-keeping in our library for the use 
all who are desirous of becoming acquainted with Baptist 
if irs both past and present; the indexing of most of the dis- 
ussions of the relation of Baptists to the Interchurch World 
Ovement as these have appeared in Baptist periodicals; and 


tion. 

Our prospect for 1921 is bright in possibilities. The reali- 
ion of these possibilities depends on a wider concern among 
aptists for the preservation of the indispensable materials of 
Zaptist history; on ‘a larger sympathy with the efforts which 
ire being made to cherish that history and make it accessible; 
mM a recognition of the importance of correlating the work of 


a better response to those who have come to us for infor- 
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the American Baptist Historical Society more closely and fully 
with the activities of our other national organizations; and 
on a determined and thorough effort on the part of Baptists 
everywhere to discover Baptist magazines, newspapers, reports, 
minutes, and other pamphlets, especially those of earlier days, 
and to place them in the care of our library for safe-keeping 
and service. 
Chester, Pa. FRANK GRANT LEWIS. 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America 


4 ies most significant advance step in 1920 was the develop- 
ment of the Baptist Tithers’ League as a permanent de- 
partment of the work of the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America. This department has given effective service to every 
state within the territory of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Interest in the subject of tithing has grown far beyond ex- 
pectations, as evidenced by the hundreds of requests for litera- 
ture. It has grown so fast, in fact, that it has been exceedingly 
difficult to finance the department. Next to this interest in 
tithing is the fine codperative spirit manifested in every sec- 
tion of the country. 

The prospects for the new year are as follows: 1. A great 
advance in stewardship and tithing. 2. A larger service to 
the young people and the denomination through the Life Serv- 
ice League, another department of the union, which now has 
a membership of about 1000. 3. Larger attendance of young 
people upon the conventions and assemblies. 4, <A great in- 
terest in and enthusiasm for the New World Movement on the 
part of the young people, especially manifested in renewed 
activities in the local churches. 5. An increased service to 
the young people on the Pacific Coast by the opening of a 
branch office in San Francisco Feb. 1. 6. The development of 
Bible study and prayer among the young people through the 
Quiet Half-Hour League, a third department of the union. 
7. An increase in mission study classes in codperation with 
the department of missionary education. 8. An attendance of 
4000 registered delegates at the thirtieth anniversary conven- 
tion of the union which meets in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 30- 
July 3, 1921. 

Chicago. James AsA WHITE. 


Southern Baptist Convention 


4 Bes outstanding advance step for the year 1920 includes 
the following: 


1. The cemented unity of Southern Baptists, resulting in 
a great denominational solidarity. 

2. The deeply quickened life in all the phases of our work 
—benevolent, educational, missionary and evangelistic. 

8 The wide-sweeping spirit of evangelism. The reports 
show that between 150,000 and 200,000 people were baptized 
by Southern Baptists during 1920. The churches were revived 
and a new evangelistic impetus was given everywhere. 

4. A greatly enlarged vision and a new valuation put 
upon Christ’s gospel kingdom and its work. 

5. The remarkable returns in cash collections in the face 
of dreadful industrial and commercial conditions. At this 
writing the figures are not all in. With the exception of two 
or three hard-hit states, the brethren have come up nobly in 
their collections. 

6. The mighty growth in the educational and missionary 
conscience, outlook and perspective. Between 40,000 and 50,- 
000 young people have crowded our Baptist schools. The 
mightiest educational movement ever know among our people 
is on, and the same is true in the case of our mission enter- 
prises. More than 7500 young people in our schools and 
churches have offered themselves for the service of God in 
various fields of activity. 

Looking at everything save the commercial and financial 
conditions, all is hopeful for the future. Temporarily we are 
embarrassed by the tremendous reduction in the prices offered 
for the products of the South, especially rice, lumber and cot- 
ton. But nearly everywhere there is an optimistic and hopeful 
outlook, and the brethren are singing in the face of difficulties. 
There is a confidence everywhere that we will come to the 
end of our campaign with a complete cash victory. We know 
that we have hard times ahead. The spirit of the people must 
be maintained, and we must have the faith and courage to go 
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against the currents. 
win. 


We are planning, for the whole South, great evangelistic 


and enlistment campaigns for the spring. All our preachers 
are facing out and up, and the good work started last year in 


the campaign will be pushed, as we hope, in the power of the 


divine Spirit. Thousands of preachers, pastors, missionaries 
and evangelists, with the Word of God in their hearts and 
hands, are going forth to win the lost and construct the king- 
dom of God. 

Seminary Hill, Tex. L. R. ScARBOROUGH. 


National Baptist Convention 


N my opinion the effort to raise $5,000,000 for the general 

work of the denomination through its boards, in codpera- 
tion with the Interchurch World Movement, was by far the 
most significant advance step taken by this organization. The 
failure of the movement to function greatly embarrassed the 
leaders of the convention, but by no means discouraged them, 
in the effort to raise the budget outlined for the convention in 
the five-year period. 

The cooperation between the National Baptist Convention 
and the Interchurch World Movement gave a new vision to 
the leaders in the convention in respect to world problems to 
be worked out by the churches, and enabled it to adopt’ plans 
and organize the most effective financial system in the history 
of the convention. These plans have not been abandoned, but 
will be carried forward by the commission elected more than 
a year ‘ago. 

For a number of years there has existed in the minds of 
the leaders a difference as to the best method of securing de- 
nominational ownership of property accumulated through the 
boards of the convention. After several years of discussion of 
the matter, it was finally settled at the meeting held at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in September, 1920, when the convention voted 
to take out a charter, and all boards then working under 
charters voted to amend their charters to conform to the char- 
ter of the National Baptist Convention. 

The prospect for the new year is encouraging. Peace and 
harmony prevails in all departments of the work, and each of 


But we believe that we are going to 


‘with old-time zeal and with marked success. 


THE BAP ris 


the boards has resolved to double its efforts in missionat 
educational and publication work. . 


Helena, Ark. EK. C. Morais. 


General Baptists 4 


iD yee the year 1920 the General Baptists succeede 
measurably, in recovering from the baneful effects of t) 
great war. The local churches settled down to regular wor 
with all churches supplied with pastors. Evangelistic work, t] 
most pronounced characteristic of the denomination, was sy 
pended almost entirely during the war, but has been resum 
There have beg 
great revivals, with many conversions and additions to ft] 
churches. a 
The denomination began a centenary drive to celebrate ij 
one-hundredth birthday, but got switched off into the Inte 
church Movement and suffered sorely as a result. Money 
now being raised to pay our part of the Interchurch debt. Play 
to complete our centenary drive are now under way. 
Oakland City College (Oakland, Ind.,) friends had ju 
completed raising $200,000 additional endowment when tl 
state board of education decided that if the institution is { 
maintain its position as a standard college it must have at lea: 
$500,000 endowment. An earnest effort will be made to rai: 
this amount. 
An interesting situation has developed recently. Sever, 
General Baptist pastors transferred to Baptist churches (of tk 
Northern Baptist Convention), and now General Baptists ar 
calling pastors from the Baptists. And these Baptist pastor 
are fitting into our work splendidly. It is probable that th 
mixing of liberals and conservatives will be profitable to bot 
Some advance is noted in our mission work on the Islan 
of Guam. Money is being raised to erect new and much neede 
houses of worship. The foreign mission board is also callin 
for a young man and his wife to reinforce Mr. and Mrs. Logan 
who are our workers on the island. 
The church paper, the Messenger, is putting on a campaig 
for subscriptions and hopes to regain soon its pre-war cire1 
lation. 


Evansville, Bnd. JOHN E. Cox. 


From the Missionary Headquarters 


Publication Society 


HE Publication Society, in addition to being the denomina- 

tion’s agency for the printing of all its Sunday school 
lesson helps (which are expected to pay their own way), has 
two great field departments that are dependent on the $100,- 
000,000 fund of the New World Movement for support. 

One of these is the Bible and field department, which is 
the denomination’s channel through which Bibles and portions 
of Scripture are distributed to thousands of homes each year 
that have never before possessed a copy of God’s Word. It 
provides both the Bibles and the Bible workers for this service. 
The maintenance of these men of God in their devoted service 
is possible only as funds therefor are received from the New 
World Movement. Over $50,000 a year is needed for this work. 
This same department receives special gifts (within the $100,- 
000,000 fund) for the printing of the Bible in foreign tongues. 
Today the society is urgently requested by the Slovaks to print 
the Bible for them in their own language. There is none avail- 
able now. It will cost about $20,000 to do this as it should be 
done. The society cannot undertake this task until special 
funds are given for this particular work. The Russians are 
asking for “Pilgrim’s Progress” in their own language. This 
will cost about $12,000. Ten thousand dollars is needed for the 
preparing and publishing of foreign language tracts. There is 
also a widespread demand for the songs of the church. Our 
Spanish-speaking brethren have been begging us for many 
months to print for them a Baptist hymnal in Spanish. This 
will cost about $4,000. Needy and newly organized churches 
and Sunday schools are constantly requiring our aid through a 
free grant of hymnals and Sunday school song-books. About 
$3000 a year is required for this purpose. The supply of all of 


these needs will be possible only as the New World Movement 
is successful. 


The second department of the Publication Society that i 
wholly dependent upon the success of the New World Move 
ment is its department of religious education. This departmen 
is the channel through which our rapidly growing conscious 
ness of the great need of an adequate plan and program 06 
religious education finds the opportunity for expression. W 
have come to see the tremendous importance of the religiou 
training we give our people. Our future as churches, as | 
people, as a nation, is dependent upon the religious training 0 
our folk. This department’s staff of national, district, state 
city and special workers; its divisions of state, city, rural 
foreign-speaking and Negro work; its daily vacation Bibl 
school, and its adult, young people’s and children’s work are al 
made possible by the contributions received from the churche 
through the New World Movement. - 

A third department that is working away at the founda 
tion-laying of the new Christian day that is to come is thi 
department of social Christian education. This too is de 
pendent for its life upon the success of the New World Move 
ment. 7 | 

Succeed in the New World Movement and the work wil 
go forward finely; fail and the resultant killing of the worl 
would be a disaster from which it would take long years t 
recover, f 

Philadelphia. 


Home Mission Society 


ee past year has been marked by a further developmen 
of the coéperative plans of the Publication and the Hom 
Mission societies. Not only has progress of a satisfying 
ture been achieved under the new arrangement whereby thi 
work of the colporter-missionaries and the missionaries 01 
chapel cars and gospel cruisers has been carried on joint 
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jy the two societies, but two new objects of coéperative work 
‘Jaye been successfully launched. These are the joint archi- 
setural bureau and the boys’ camp work, concerning which 
etailed information will soon be ready for publication. 
Another significant effort of the Home Mission Society to 
‘jeet the varied and almost daily emergencies occasioned by 
ae rapid world changes is the establishment, on a thorough- 
ging basis, of our International Baptist Seminary at East 
vrange, N. J., the president of which is Dr. F. L. Anderson. 
The larger plans ot the Home Mission Society include these 
\pjectives: To train foreign-speaking missionaries through its 
vat rnational Seminary; to enlarge its work among twenty- 
jwo racial groups and eleven Indian tribes; to strengthen its 
‘jissionary educational schools among Negroes, Indians and 
panish-speaking peoples; to aid in providing churches and 
quipment in educational centers; to provide meeting-houses 
nd school buildings in Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, El Salvador, 
‘fonduras and Nicaragua; to enlarge the number of our hos- 
vitals; to codperate in the erection of Christian community 
vildings; to spiritualize the social contacts of the churches 
nd to develop rural community demonstration centers; to 
aerease the number of colporter-missionaries in sparsely set- 
ed areas; to stimulate evangelism and the extension of 
rotherhoods; to make America Christian that she may do her 
iJ part in the extension of the kingdom of God through all 
ae world. 

New York City. CuHaAarLes L. WHITE. 


| 
| Foreign Mission Society 


WHE year 1920 in the work of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society witnessed several significant advance 


‘eps: 
1. There was 2 most encouraging increase in evangelistic 
hievements. Statistics for the year show a total of 10,145 


omyverts added by baptism, as compared with 7098 for the 
jreceding year and 9770 two years previous. Furthermore, 
je total church membership on the fpreign field increased 
rom 188,710 to 194,373. These members are enrolled in 1834 
rganized churches, of which 1027, or 56 per cent, are today 
atirely self-supporting. 

| 2. The society is also able to report an encouraging in- 
rease in the number of new missionaries. The New World 
fovement program called for the appointment of 239 mission- 
ry families and 176 single women missionaries for the period 
f the survey. Up to Jan. 1, 1921, ninety-two new missionaries 
ad already sailed for their respective fields. 

38. Another significant achievement was the opening of 
dree new mission stations. One of these new stations is 
fangpokpi, in Assam, in the great state of Manipur, which 
eretofore had been almost entirely closed by the native -gov- 
tment to missionary activity. Two missionary families are 
yow at work in this new field. Another station is Jamshedpur, 
’ Bengal-Orissa, the home of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
nd one of the important industrial centers in the Orient. A 
nird new station is Mong Lem, just across the Chinese bor- 
jer from the Kengtung District of Burma, where Rev. William 
{, Young reports an unprecedented evangelistic opportunity. 

4. A fourth significant advance step was the substantial 

rovision made for property and equipment. Through receipts 
‘om the Victory Campaign, from legacies and from specifically 
esignated gifts, the board of managers was able to appropriate 
pproximately $700,000 for the purchase of land, the erection 
f buildings, and for other permanent equipment. These addi- 
tons constitute a worthy beginning of the advance program 
pproved by the denomination at its meeting in Denver in 
fay, 1919. 
5. It will be of interest to note that the total foreign mis- 
fon expenditures for the year 1919-1920, including deferred 
sceipts from the Victory Campaign, amounted to $2,492,325, 
tis being the largest total in the 106 years of foreign mission 
istory of Northern Baptists. 

The prospects for the new year are difficult to forecast. 
the financial situation, owing to the heavy deficit of the 
revious year, presents a serious problem. Only the prompt 
ind full payment of pledges toward the New World Movement 
ail enable the board to conduct the foreign mission activity 
f the denomination in harmony with the plans projected at 
fenver. At the present time, receipts, although substantial and 
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larger than in any previous year, are barely sufficient to main- 
tain the work on its present basis. Furthermore, conditions 
throughout the world are likely to make foreign mission work 
exceedingly difficult during the next year. The distress in 
Europe, the political situation and the famine in China, the 
national awakening in India, and the revival of Buddhism in 
Japan present problems which will require the most careful 
thought and the wisest consideration that is humanly possible. 
Only reliance upon God and the loyal support of our constit- 
uency will enable the society to carry out its program for the 
new year. Notwithstanding these overwhelming problems, the 
prospects for the future are as bright “as the promises of God.” 
New York City. Witiiam B. LiprpHArp. 


Woman's Home Mission Society 


FEW weeks ago I had the opportunity of riding in a day 

coach crowded with immigrants. A beautiful little six- 
year-old lad attracted my attention. As I looked at his large, 
dreamy eyes and at his foreign clothes, I could almost picture 
his past: the home in sunny Italy, the long, tiresome journey 
to a new home—but it is this new home and the future of 
the lad that concern us. 

America, what would she do with this bit of divine clay 
ready for the molding? Would his lot be cast near one of our 
Christian centers, where he would learn to love our country, 
know our heavenly Father, and, as the years pass, become a 
useful citizen? 

If no Christian center is near, perchance one of our kind- 
hearted Americanization secretaries may find the mother and 
then interest some woman who would be willing to become a 
real friend to this woman in need, teaching her English, help- 
ing her with her large family, winning the mother for Christ; 
and thus the lad would be safeguarded by his own mother’s 
prayers. 

These agencies failing, would this beautiful boy be left to 
grow up in the midst of evil influences, and in time perchance 
become a menace to our country? I fear it—I very much 
fear it. 

A beautiful little Italian lad—just one to claim our in- 
terest? No; thousands and thousands of children of every 
nationality are here at our doors, and thousands are coming, 
all of whom need our help. Not only do the children need 
our love and tender care, but their.parents need us. 

In 1920, through our missionaries, Americanization secre- 
taries and our Christian centers, we were able to aid many 
of these new Americans. We are stressing this work for 1921, 
and as soon as the $100,000,000 is raised, we will be able 
to greatly enlarge this work. 

In stressing the work of Christian Americanization, we 
are not unmindful of the many needy fields in our home land 
as well as in Cuba, Porto Rico, Central America and Mexico. 


Chicago. Mrs. JOHN NUVEEN. 


Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 


Convention 


EVERAL significant things have characterized the work of 

this board during the year 1920. Receipts from the $75,- 
000,000 campaign have made it possible for the board to 
increase its appropriations to the respective missions and to 
take care of some important necessities of the work which 
have waited long for attention, 

At the October meeting the work for the year was laid out 
somewhat in excess of $3,000,000. Never in the history of the 
board has it made such large appropriations at any season or 
for any single year. 

Perhaps the most significant thing connected with the 
work of the board during the year was the participation in the 
London conference by representatives of the board, Dr. Geo. 
W. Truett and the corresponding secretary, J. F. Love. In the 
conference a Baptist program for Europe was made which so 
expands the denominational mission work as to give the denom- 
ination in fact a world program. There is great enthusiasm 
among Southern Baptists because they have part in this pro- 
gram. The Baptists of the South have declined to be 
entangled with the large, ineffective and expensive interdenom- 
inational organizations, such as the Interchurch Movement, but . 
they are glad to have fellowship with those of “like precious 
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faith” in bearing witness thereto among all nations, and they 
rejoice, too, that they are not handicapped in entering upon a 
larger foreign mission program by any entangling alliances. 
The prospect on all the mission fields brightens with every 
passing hour, and this board looks forward with increasing joy 
to new triumphs for the denomination as a whole in the field 
of foreign missions. There seems to be more in the present 
world circumstance to thrill and challenge the Baptist people 
than any other. 
Richmond, Va. J. F. Love. 


Sunday-School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention 


UR work during 1920 has been marked by a most eratify- 
O ing development along all lines. It is now assured that 
our business receipts will go well over $1,000,000. 

The most significant feature of the past year has been the 
fine development of our departmental system and the effective 
working of these departments as a harmonious whole. (1) 
Our organized class department has made fine progress, as has 
also our elementary department. (2) Our architectural depart- 
ment has had greater demands made upon it than ever—not 
only among our own constituency, but from the workers of all 


denominations. This. department is unique. (3) We have 
organized two new departments in the last few months. 
Through the department of Sunday-school administration, 


under the direction of Mr. Arthur Flake, we propose to advance 
the work of the superintendent and his assistants. A new 
monthly magazine, the Sunday-School Builder, gives expression 


Old World Nations 


Hungarian Baptist Union 


HE year of 1921’ was a battle year for our churches and 
T missions: we had to fight with Bolshevism. We were 
fortunate in not having to fight it inside of our churches; but 
nevertheless it gave us a bitter fight, because it poisoned our 
mission fields. The Hungarians in many cities were filled 
with Bolshevist aspirations and with atheism, and we had 
a hard time to preach the gospel among them. 

In the face of this condition we gained new members, the 
increase by baptism being 10 per cent. Our churches collected 
for different purposes $50,441. ‘The Hungarian Union is but 
eighteen years old and has only thirty churches and mission 
stations. By comparison, the Hungarian Baptists showed gen- 
erosity in giving. Our seminary became a part of the Interna- 
tional Baptist Seminary, which is located in East Orange, N. 
J., and we hope that this change will be for the good of our 
school. 

Our aim for the future is to strengthen our churches and 
missions. We must have educated leaders and missionaries, 
and we want to open new mission fields where there are Hun- 
garians in sufficient numbers. Ours is the only denomination 
among the Hungarians which represents the full gospel. We 
aim to gather documents concerning the condition of Hun- 
garians in Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania, and we will protest 
against the religious intolerances and persecution which they 
have to suffer. We will spread a sane Americanization among 
the Hungarians in this country. We want to serve our Master, 
our country and those sufferers in Europe who are so near 
and dear to us. 

Hast Orange, N. J. STEPHEN OROSz. 


Swedish Baptist General Conference 


Slice early part of 1920 witnessed a great uncertainty and 
divided opinions regarding our denominational missionary 
program. Through the wise counsel of the commission of twenty- 
one, a body. appointed to prepare and present a survey of our 
entire missionary situation, a program was presented around 
which practically all the various interests could be rallied. 
Whatever danger of division which may have existed has been 
obviated, and a firm basis has been laid for future aggressive 
missionary, educational and benevolent work. 

An enlarged vision of the opportunities open to us in com- 
"mon with others of a like faith, and a definite program for 
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to the plans of this department. (4) We have also organi 
department of statistics, survey and general information, und 
the direction of Dr. E. P. Alldredge. Through this departme; 
we propose to study our own life and statistics and to 
such surveys as are necessary. We shall also keep in touc 
with Baptists all over the world and with all denominations i 
this country and Europe. We are collecting the statistic: 
information covering the Baptists of the world and, as far 
possible, the other denominations, and through the leadin 
paper of every denomination in this country and Europe y 
will strive to keép in touch with the religious movements ¢ 
the world. ; 

Through the Seventy-five Million Campaign our stat 
boards have been greatly strengthened, and as a result the 
have greatly strengthened their Sunday-school and B. Y. PRT 
departments, with which we codperate. Every state now ha 
such a department, with a worth-while budget in nearly ever 
case. We have just finished our third rural campaign for th 
Sunday-school in codperation with these state boards at a 
expenditure of from $35,000 to $40,000. During the four month 
of this campaign we reached in ten states about 5,000 rur: 
churches with a teacher training institute. This campaign wi 
be continued during the coming summer and will include th 
B. Y. P. U. as well as the Sunday-school. Ys 

The prospects for the new year are bright. We are pih 
ileged to lead in a great Sunday-school movement which ir 
cludes our colleges and schools as well as our churches. 
ought to grow steadily in numbers and develop rapidly dur 
the next ten years, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


I. J. VAN NEss, — 


fa the New World 


broadly extensive and strongly intensive missionary work 
would seem to sum up the outstanding advance of the Swedis] 
Baptists of America during the year of 1920. »/ 
“The future lieth in the lap of the gods”: In this way th 
people of old Rome summed up their inability to prophes: 
with any degree of certainty of the days to come. We shar 
their uncertainty. But we have reason to hope. Indication 
of a quickened conscience with reference to our financia 
stewardship give promise of greatly enlarged giving. Tha 
ought to mean more men sent out with the message, mor 
fields covered, more churches planted and more souls wi 
Again, the verities of the gospel are receiving due 
phasis in our pulpits, and the evangelistic note is bein; 
sounded clear and strong. This should presage a spiritua 


quickening, a strengthening of our forces and victories fo 
Christ. 


Chicago. 
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J. O. Backiunp 


Czecho-Slovak Baptist Conference 


alee Czecho-Slovak Baptist Conference was organized 
Chicago in 1909, and it has met annually ever since. 
1920 the conference met in Cleveland, Ohio, where we have ty 
churches. That was in many respects the best conference 
have ever held. A comparatively large number of delega 
were present, representing twenty churches and missio : 
Czecho-Slovak Baptists in the United States were reported as 
numbering 1400, this being an increase of 200 over the previous 
year. The financial reports of our churches likewise showed ¢ 
large increase in ofterings. Our people, who are mostly wage 
earners, Made sacrifical contributions for the relief and mis 
sionary work of our brethren in Czecho-Slovakia. i 

During the war our denominational paper ceased to exist 
Now we have begun to publish a new monthly, “Pravda” (“ 
Truth”), and great interest in the success of this paper is being 
shown. Besides, some of our English-speaking Baptists sub 
scribe to Tur Baptist. We are glad our denomination now ha 
a representative paper bearing its name. 

Much was done last year to stimulate interest in the Bap 
tist denomination, its history and its principles, Lectures wer 
given and literature was distributed. Some of our brethren 
contributed good articles to the secular Slovak newspaper: 
Rey. V. Kralicek visited Czecho-Slovakia and was every whe 


favorably received, even by the illustrious president of the n 
republic. 
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There is a great religious movement in Bohemia. Large 
‘numbers are joining the Protestant churches, while a new 
jnational church has been established. No doubt this movement 
make itself felt in America when the facilities for travel 
mprove, and especially if new immigration continues. 

_ Among the Slovaks, the Catholics are divided, the priests 
\pablicly denouncing each other. The Lutherans are also split. 
Often the people do not know whom to believe, quitting the 
eghurches as a result. 

_ We Baptists have a wonderful opportunity. Our need is 
more missionary workers and good Christian literature for dis- 


A. P. SLABEY. 


Norwegian Baptist Conference 


UR conference had a good year in 1920. The year marked 
the tenth anniversary of the conference, and the record 
it the ten years proves a steady advance along all lines of 
work for which the conference was organized. Plans of great 
|mportance were decided upon at the meeting in Fargo, N. D. 
‘Most of our churches raised their allotment in the One Hun- 
i Million Dollar Campaign, taking hold of the task with 
joyous and heroic faith. Surely our Norwegian Baptist Con- 
ai will in this effort compare favorably with any other 


Baptist organization in our land. We have made arrangements 
with the Baptist Union of Western Canada for a general worker 
i ‘or our field in Canada. 
| What is the outlook for 1921? We can see a large and 
ipening field of golden grain. We will be breaking more new 
soil. Our people believe in sowing good seed in the field, and 
‘hey do not consider it right for a Christian to help the enemy 
0 sow tares of destructive criticism or man-made theology or 
»ther foul seed in the field. The high standard of sacrificial] 
ziving is a point showing life’s direction. Most of our churches 
ire using the English language more and more in the work, 
md thereby they help to minister in a larger way to the 
spiritual needs of the community. We are both Christians 
ind Americans by choice. We look to the future in the light 
of God’s promises. 
| Powers Lake, N. D. 


| 


O. BREDING. 


Finnish Baptist Mission Union 


HE union had a successful and inspiring convention at 

Chisholm, Minn., last June. There was a large attendance 
vt delegates and visitors from churches both far and near, and 
‘his has resulted in a greatly increased interest in the work 
if the union. Our next convention will be held in New York 
n the month of May. Several of the churches have during 
ihe past year paid off a great part of the indebtedness on their 
broperties, and they are now therefore in a better position to 
levote their energies to the religious work. 

Two new churches have lately been organized—one at Ros- 
tommon, Mich., and the other at Wentworth, Wis. Both are 
ocated in country districts, with no other churches for miles 
iround, and they are already busy taking care especially of 
‘he growing generation by means of Sunday schools and week- 
llay Bible-study classes. 

_ Many of our young people are at present preparing them- 
‘elves for more efficient service. We intend to use a number 
it students on our field next summer, and are also planning 
© engage an evangelist for the whole year. 

Chicago. A. M. MYHRMAN. 


4 * aes 


French Baptist Conference 


NAHE New England French Baptist Conference emphasized 
during the year 1920 the following points: 
_ 1. Evangelism and personal work have been the keynote 
n all our mission stations. Evangelism means here not so 
nuch | emotional revivalism as a real studied and thoughtful 
ejection of a false religion to accept the real New Testament 
digion of Jesus Christ, and the deliberate forsaking of a sin- 
ul life to live a Christian life. 
_ 2. Stewardship of money (to say nothing of stewardship 
if life and talents) in all our mission stations came to the front 
luring the year as never before. Part of the salary of the 
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missionary is now paid by every mission. In the One Hundred 
Million Dollar Campaign last May every one of our missions 
did well. 

3. Under the wise and efficient leadership of Dr. Water- 
bury, all our missions have been organized on the plan of the 
democratic Baptist church. They all remain affiliated with 
a local American church, but they are expected to carry on 
their work as if they were independent. They will have their 
annual business meeting, will elect their own officers, and will 
use the duplex envelope system in raising money for current 
expenses and for benevolent and missionary work. 

The outlook for 1921 is good. The Massachusetts State 
Convention committee on the French work, headed by Dr. 
Waterbury, promises to issue good tracts for our work. We 
are glad to welcome the new veniure, for it will meet a long- 
felt need. In this age of publicity it is perfectly proper that 
we should spread the gospel of Christ among our foreign popu- 
lation by putting into their hands good and instructive litera- 
ture. I recently baptized six R. C. converts. 

New Bedford, Mass. Paut N. CAYER. 


Danish Baptist General Conference 


HE outstanding advance among our Danish churches dur- 

ing the year 1920 has been toward Americanization. Our 
recording secretary recently wrote me as follows regarding the 
statistics for the past year: “If the churches in Nebraska 
which joined the American Association had remained in our 
Danish Conferenee, we would have had a larger increase in our 
membership. In many of our churches the sermons at the 
Sunday services are now being preached in the American lan- 
guage instead of in Danish. As our Sunday-school sessions 
and our B. Y. P. U. meetings have for years been conducted in 
the American language; as the older members in our churches 
are passing away, and the immigration of Danes is small; and 
as our younger members cannot very well understand Danish 
—it is no wonder that our churches are rapidly becoming 
Americanized. Many of our churches were in the $100,000,000 
drive of the New World Movement, and some went over the 
top. 

In regard to the outlook for 1921, our churches still have 
great opportunity for evangelization work among our country- 
men who are spread all over the Middle States, where we have 
been doing mission work for the last sixty-four years. But 
especially in the: Western States, from Montana to California, 
there are Danes scattered by the thousands to whom we must 
bring the gospel in both the Danish and the American lan- 
guages. 


Minneapolis, Minn. AuGc. BROHOLM. 


General Conference of German Baptist Churches 


OR obvious reasons the German churches of this country 

were more directly affected by the recent war than the 
churches of other foreign-speaking groups, and since the war 
they have been quietly readjusting themselves to the changed 
conditions. The Americanization of the churches in regard 
to language is rapidly progressing. More than 50 per cent have 
regular services in English and German, while in Sunday- 
school and young people’s work English is the predominant 
medium. 

Some of the notable events of the past year in our specific 
work were: 


1. The removal of our missionary headquarters to Chi- 
cago. Rev. William Kuhn is the efficient head of our mission- 
ary organization. 

2. A notable advance in stewardship: All of the mission- 
aries and many of the pastors have had a substantial raise 
of salary. The effort to secure a million dollars for missions 
and other benevolences before August, 1922, bids fair to suc 
ceed. More than a third of this sum has already gone into 
eur treasuries. About $125,000 was contributed to alleviate 
the distress in Europe. 

3. A forward step in evangelism. Two general evan- 
gelists were appointed—Rev. E. Umbach of Racine, Wis., and 
Rev. D. Hamel of Cleveland, Ohio. Rev. H. Schwendener, who 
for more than thirty years had wrought in this capacity with 
great success, has retired from the active work. 

4. The remodeling of our publishing plant at Cleveland, 
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Ohio. Under the efficient management of Mr. H. Donner and 
Rev. G. Fetzer, editor of Der Sendbote, this branch of our 
work is gradually expanding. Two new publications for young 
people have been added to our regular issues—the Yokefellow 
and the Jugendfreund (the Youth’s Friend). Der Sendbote 
has a circulation of nearly 8000—one for every four of our mem- 
bership of 32,000. 

5. An increased attendance of ministerial students at our 
training school at Rochester, N. Y. There are now nearly 
fifty students enrolled. 


Under the Maple Leaf 


Western Canada 


APTIST work in western Canada has been getting back to 
a pre-war normal condition—and more. The Forward 


Movement aimed at securing a special contribution in one year, 


of $10 per member over and above the regular budget, and it 
succeeded. 

This great movement, however, emphasized not only gen- 
erous and immediate gifts in money, but also the winning of 
many to Christ and the winning of new recruits for Christian 
leadership. Here, too, there has been success. Sane evan- 
gelism has been stressed with excellent results in many of the 
churches and mission fields. Unchurched rural districts have 
been opened up and strong men put in charge. As a result, 
old settlers and new, English-speaking and non-English, are 
being reached in large numbers, 

Educationally, the year has been a good one. Brandon 
College had by far the largest enrollment in its history. Owing 
to overcrowded buildings and the pressing need -for better 
accommodations and increased endowment, an extension cam- 
paign for a half million dollars was launched early in the fall, 
Rev. W. J. Sparks being the director of the campaign. Excel- 
lent progress is being made. 

The outlook for 1921 is bright. Efficient leadership and 
harmony of spirit in the denomination are evident. There is 
a real and steady determination to make permanent the gains 
of the Forward Movement. Baptists must have their full share 
in winning “the last Great West’ to Christ. 


Brandon, Manitoba. HowaArp P. WHIDDEN. 


Cuba 


HE principal event in Baptist history was the organization 

of the Home Mission Society for Eastern Cuba, and the 
taking over of the work in the Baracoa District, at the eastern 
tip of the island. Cuban Baptists subscribed sufficient money 
to pay for more than half of the missionary work that is being 
done in that district, and in a short time they expect to relieve 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society of all charges for 
it. The college at Hl Cristo has grown to the limit of its equip- 
ment. The most pressing need of the hour is for the enlarge- 
ment of our educational plant here. By training leaders we 
can most surely build up self-supporting and self-propagating 
churches. 


Salvador 


Dees the past year a regional missionary conference for 
all of Central America was held in Guatemala City, and 
important plans were made for more codperation between the 
three denominations at work there. It is hoped that soon the 
splendid Presbyterian Mission Press may be used for all the 
missions in issuing tracts and a common periodical. 

A good beginning has been made in one of the important 
cities of the central part of the republic. One of our pastors 
opened work in this new center, and some fourteen persons 
have been baptized. 

The new school building in Santa Ana, erected by the 
Woman’s Society, has been completed at a total cost of $20,000. 
The school has all the girls it can receive. Although there is a 


Latin America | 
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For the year 1921 we plan to take a forward step in 
religious education and to appoint one or more field secretaries 
to promote this interest. We also contemplate more aggressive 
missionary effort among the German-speaking colonists of 
South America, where the tide of German immigration is 
rapidly rising, and where, consequently, an unusual opportunity 
is presented. We want a deeper consecration of purpose and 
life that we may have a larger share in the upbuilding of 
Christ’s kingdom. 


Rochester, N. Y. Lewis KAISER. = 


Maritime Provinces » 


J 
Tee most notable advance, or proposal looking to advance, 
among Baptists in this quarter during 1920 was made very 
near the end of the year and followed close upon a calamity, — 
In the early morning of Dec. 2, the main building of Acadia 
College, used for classroom and administrative purposes, was 
totally destroyed by fire. By a coincidence it went before the 
flames on the anniversary of the burning of its predecessor 
forty-three years before. But despite the loss, the class work 
went on with scarcely any interruption, the other buildings 
furnishing temporary accommodation for prosecuting the reg- 
ular program, e 
At once the governing board convened and resolved to set 
about the raising of a million dollars, the sum to be used both 
in repairing the loss and in securing other buildings long hoped 
for. The new central structure will cost perhaps $250,000, and 
a new women’s seminary $350,000. Demand has been urgent 
for better classroom provision for the boys’ academy, and this 
will be anticipated in the amount proposed. The recent advance 
in professors’ salaries will also be met by the same means. 
The undertaking is by far the greatest financial task that 
our people have ever set out to accomplish. But judging from 
their success in past efforts, covering ninety-two years of prog- 
ress in the cause of Christian education, failure will not now be 
permitted. Therefore with this big venture on hand, and with 
the spirit which possesses them, it would seem that Maritime 
Baptists were now entering upon a banner year. 


Wolfville, N. S. A. C. Cuurts. 


call for more missionary teachers, the part of wisdom is to 
provide a normal school where native teachers can be traine 
to meet the great need. This is the next step forward. 


Porto Rico 


| Baseatt RICAN Baptists are rejoicing over the fact that be 
Caguas Church was the first church of any denomination 
on the island to achieve its independence by becoming self. 
supporting. This dates from Chueh ale aleey) 
The public schools seemed to be unprepared for the _ 
increase in the school population this year. Three hundred 
were turned away from the first grade in one school in San- 
turce, and 200 from another school in San Juan. Similar dis- 
tressing scenes occurred in other cities. To help out inthis 
emergency, some of our pastors opened their chapels for first- — 
grade pupils and are attempting to teach them their letters. 
Judging by the reports of Sunday-school attendance, we are 
reaching the people with the gospel as never before. 
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Honduras 
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_ party, with the same liberal program, continues in power. 


mauary 22, 1921 


there is practically virgin soil for the sowing of the good seed of 


) the kingdom—the introduction of a new and divine order 


hitherto unknown. 
* 


iL Mexico 


> 
ie situation in Mexico is more hopeful than at any time 
9 


since the fall of Porfirio Diaz. The last revolution was 
more of a reformation than revolution. The same political 
The 
principal change was in the elimination of a coterie of plunder- 
ing generals who had surrounded Carranza, and in the dis- 
avowal of Carranza’s anti-American policy. The new admini- 
stration seems to be in the hands of reformers, or of men with 
some social vision. We are thankful that there is no change 
in the anti-clerical attitude of the government. There will be 
no special privileges for the Church of Rome. 
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Mexican Baptists have assumed responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of the non-Spanish-speaking Indians, and have raised 
funds and commissioned their first missionary, S. J. Garcia, 
who is by birth an Indian, but by conversion and training a 
Baptist pastor. 


Nicaragua 


UR mission is in its infaney and requires more mission- 

aries if a successful development is to be assured. A good 
school has been started in the capital by missionaries of the 
Woman’s Society, but more teachers are needed. At least one 
more family should be sent at once for general missionary’ 
work. Rev. D. A. Wilson is the only representative of the 
general society. There should be no fewer than three mis- 
sionary families to occupy properly this republic. At the 
present time Evangelist De Roos is spending a few months in 
special service with Mr. Wilson. 


In Mighty Moving Asia 


Japan 
APTISTS of Japan have made a forward run in the matter 
of self-support, resulting in a 42 per cent advance in giv- 
ing during the year. This advance was made in the face of 


' soaring prices, stand-pat wages, and a nation-wide business 


depression. Japanese laymen have put their shoulders to the 


' task of kingdom-building with new earnestness. Educationally, 


advance is indicated by another wing added to the Mabie 
Memorial School at Yokohama, and the doubling of the student 
body. 

The prospects for the coming year are big with promise. 
The World’s Sunday School Convention—welcomed open-heart- 
edly by the people everywhere—with its nation-wide publicity 
inaugurated a new day for Christianity. Not since the early 
Meiji era has there been such an opportunity for the Chris- 
tian church to push a program of advance. A revived Shintoism 


' and an awakened Buddhism create a situation tense with in- 


terest and puts the Christian forces on their mettle. A dearth 
of workers—both missionary and Japanese—writes the word 
“crisis” in capital letters across this whole situation. 

Tokyo. WILLIAM AXLING. 


West China 


HE most marked advance of our work in the West China 
Baptist Mission field was the securing of property for mis- 
sion sites. This part of our development—and no mean part— 
has been held back in some of the cities in which we are work- 


| ing by the unwillingness of the Chinese to sell us property. 


For a person to sell the old homestead in China is to risk more 


or less of his social standing in the community, or “face.” So 
' one is not surprised at the reluctance manifested on the part 


of a citizen to sell land or buildings. But the new order (or 
disorder) of things since 1911 has forced more than one family 
to part with some of the property owned by it for decades and 
in some cases, centuries. Now is our opportunity, and the Bap- 
tist Mission has secured fine sites in Suifu, Yachow and 
Chengetu. As the years go and the work grows, we hope to 
See adequate mission plants erected on these new pieces of 
property. 

As one looks to the future, there is a great element of un- 


| certainty because of the unsettled condition of this province. 


The meeting of the West China General Conference, which was 


_scheduted to be held in 1919, but was postponed on account of 


the world war, has again been put off indefinitely. Traffic and 
transportation are practically at a standstill—all because of the 
presence of bringands along the great avenues of trade. Strange 
to say, in spite of these conditions, students are coming in 
goodly numbers to our schools. Here at Chengtu, the West 
China Union University, although the opening of the institu- 
toin was delayed because of the prevalence of cholera in the 


| city and the surrounding districts, has already reached the 


‘registration of last fall and bids fair to pass it. Our own 


mission dormitories are fuller than they were last year, and the 


“young men and boys seem to be better prepared to take the work 


offered to them. Underneath the turbulence which characterizes 


* 


the political life of the Chinese republic, there is a quiet, effec- 
tive work being done in the training of Christian leaders for 
the churches, schools and hospitals that promises well for the 
future. It is not straining the point at all to state that at the 
present time one of the stable and stabilizing forces in this torn 
and distracted country is the church of Christ. 

Our mission is getting a fine lot of new workers who, if 
they can only reach Chengtu, will soon be at work getting ready 
to do their share in regenerating China. 


Chengtu. JOSEPH TAYLOR. 


South China 


H# erection of the Institutional Church at Swatow, one of 

the finest buildings of its kind in China, is the outstand- 
ing advance in this field. It marks development in our mission 
ideals as well as real attainment. 

The outstanding event in this field for 1920 is unquestion- 
ably the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the mission. That happy occurrence was not so much an 
occasion of rejoicing over the past as an occasion of prepara- 
tion for the future. The birth of a new spirit of independence 
—not so much from foreign control as from foreign funds—was 
evinced in the best received addresses of the Chinese. 

The outlook for 1921 is the most hopeful in our history. 
Never was the mission more awake to the need of making our 
work commend itself to the Chinese, and never were we winning 
our way with the people so rapidly. By the Chinese leaders 
there is an appreciation of the opportunity of the hour, There 
is a widespread feeling on the part of Christians and non- 
Christians alike that in this time of their country’s deep dis- 
tress the religion of Christ offers China her only hope. Edu- 
cationally, doors are open wide, leading to the hearts and homes 
of the best Chinese families. To the American teacher of the 
boy, the home is open without restriction. This year 5565 
pupils were under instruction, paying over $45,000 in fees. We 
shall go beyond the 6000 mark in 1921. 

Chaoyang. ; 


East China 


HE outstanding Baptist advance in East China is the com- 

ing into the ministry of college-trained young men. It 
is true that we have had a few college-trained young men in 
the ministry before the year 1920, but we have never yet had 
a man who has taken his seminary training in America. This 
year we have one such man, Mr. T. C. Wu, who is also a 
graduate of Shanghai College. We now have the second largest 
number of college-trained young men in the ministry of any 
mission in China of any denomination. These young men, with 
their modern methods and splendid training, are bringing about 
a new era in mission work. Instead of most of the members 
of our church being uneducated people from the lowest classes, 
these young men are now gathering about them a fine body of 
educated young people who are going to make the cause of 
Christ advance rapidly in China. 

The outlook is brighter than ever before because of the fact 


A. F. GRoESBECK. 
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that so Many young people are being trained for their work in 
our schools. Shanghai College has increased its enrolment 
from about 300 to approximately 400. About twenty-five of the 
young men in the college are preparing for the ministry. If 
space permitted, I should like to tell about some of these young 
men. There are two in particular, who were not Christians 
when they came to Shanghai College, but who, when they did 
become Christians, decided to enter the ministry. Their fam- 
ilies disinherited them. One of them was offered the privilege 
of going to America to study if he would only give up his idea 
of entering the ministry, but he is standing firm. They are 
both men of splendid ability and of earnest Christian spirit. 
These men will be the future apostles of China. 


Shanghai. F. J. WHITE. 


Assam 


| Bees the past year converts have begun to come from 
some of the highest classes among the Assamese. Hach of 
these converts means home leadership for the Christian church 
in India. Work among them should be pushed, but it suffers 
from lack of men to conduct it. 

We are making advance in Manipur State. The Manipuris 
are bigoted Hindus and are opposed to Christianity’s getting a 
foothold among them. We have recently sold to the government 
our old mission compound, located in an isolated section among 
one small tribe, and have purchased a new compound much 
more accessible to the people of the state as well as to the 
outside world. The fruits of past years’ labor have been seen 
in a large increase of converts to Christianity. 

A new school for girls has been opened at Golaghat, in the 
plains, which promises to develop rapidly into one of our best 
schools. 

The outlook for the new year is dark, viewing it from a 
human standpoint. The one new man who was sent to us last 
year had to return to America on account of illness in his 
family, and another, one of our ablest men, has recently been 
invalided home. For several years we have tried to get a 
man to take charge of the academic department of our Jorhat 
schools, but the man has not yet been found. Six fields are 
unmanned except as they can have the casual oversight of an 
- already overworked missionary. Others are undermanned. 

We are in the midst of radical changes in the government. 
Just how they will affect us, we cannot say. Judging from the 
friendly attitude of the Indian community, we expect the old: 
time cordial relations to exist. I should like to caution our 
friends not to believe all that they read in the papers in re- 
gard to the present agitation in India. I infer from editorials 
in some of the Indian newspapers, edited by Indians, that some 
of the American papers are exaggerating affairs greatly. 

Notwithstanding the dark outlook, we are still under the 
highest Leadership, and because of this we are confident that 
we shall win out in the end. 


Gauhat. A. J. TUTtTte. 


S ITTING on board a steamer anchored within full view of 

the mission house on Goalpara Hill, one can but think 
of Dr. Bronson getting off here to bury his daughter Marie, 
and of the then and now. 

After these forty-eight years, there are but forty-two mis- 
sionaries, and of the four stations then occupied, two now 
stand vacant for lack of men, although they have good bunga- 
lows. Of the two others, Nowgong has one man and has practi- 
cally never had more, and Gauhati has three men who are so 
fully occupied with executive-secretary and treasury work, 
building work (for all Assam), and work for college students in 
English, that the Assamese people hear and know little of the 
gospel in their own tongue. 

Of the forty-two, thirty-five have just been to Gauhati 
to give annual reports and confer together. Only one new 
family was sent to us last year. They contracted sprue in 
Hongkong coming, and the doctors sent them home in October 
as the only hope of relief. Other calamities have befallen us, 
and the past ten months seem the hardest ever known to the 
mission. 

In spite of the hard knocks, reports showed advance along 
many lines and an optimistic outlook into the future. Besides 
the teaching of the Scriptures regularly in our schools, there 
have been three Bible schools extending over a period of eight 
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weeks, with more than 200 men in attendance. There ha ve 
been 1500 baptisms, and 25,000 persons have been treated 7? 
illness and disease. Scripture translation in different langua 
goes forward. The government is putting hundreds of copies 
of portions of the Old Testament in Garo into its schools 
fast as they are printed, besides furnishing each of its school- 
teachers with a copy of our monthly periodical. ry 

A fine building for Christian young men who yill attend the 
college at Gauhati has just been completed by our mission 
builder, and it served to house most of the missionaries at the - 
recent conference. We are hoping that Mr. Fielder, who accom. | 
panied Secy. Robbins to Assam, three years ago, will soon come 
with his wife to take over this student work and release the 
Witters for other much-needed work. i 

The harvest which should be gathered in Assam is limited 
only by the reapers. As yet we do not know that any new man | 
is on the way to us, and only one old one has returned. One 
missionary has been twenty-six years on the field with but 
one brief furlough. He recently threw himself into the breach 
and saved the day in a hard-fought battle with dysentery, hav- 
ing himself lately had a wonderful healing from what the doc. 
tors called an incurable disease. Another missionary has had 
a remarkable restoration to health from kalaazar. For both 


, of these our hearts are filled with deep thankfulness to God. 


Similar gratitude is manifested by some of our native Chris- 
tians for special blessings during the past year—expressed not 
only by words and prayers, but by material contributions to 
the work of the churches. Some of our women, too, who have 
been so poor that they could not afford the daily handful of | 
rice for the evangelistic work, have labored on the road as | 
coolies to get the money—women who have been graduated — 
from our middle English school and are not only good students 
but capable along many lines. | 


Tura. Megs. M. C. Mason. 


South India 


pees and economic unrest have continued throughout | 
the year, but with an easier feeling at the close than at the 
beginning of that period, for crops have been fairly good in 
most parts—though famine prevails in the native state of 
Hyderabad, Deccan, at this writing; and the India Reforms : 
Acts became operative from Dec. 1, whereby a goodly part of 
responsibility in administration comes into Indian hands. 

The outstanding events of Baptist advance are: The begin- 
ning of reinforcements for the depleted missionary staff; the 
opening of industrial work at Nellore in connection with the 
Coles-Ackerman Memorial High School under the direction of 
Prin. Lloyd C. Smith on his return from furlough; the progress 
made in the construction of the Clough Memorial - Hospital, 
Ongole; the guarantee of a new hospital for women and chil- | 
dren at Mahbubnagar, Deccan, under the care of Dr. Marian 
Farbar, who is returning to the field; the coming of Rev. 
Wheeler Boggess back to the mission field as evangelist to work 
in codperation with both the mission conferences and the Telu 
Baptist Convention in pressing forward the task of soul-win- | 
ning; the purchase of additional property in the city of Madras 
for the extension and housing of our work; and a fine ingather- 
ing of new converts into the Day Memorial Baptist Church, | 
Madras. 

The outlook for the new year is hopeful; but India, like all 
the rest of the world, is suffering on account of the war and. 
cannot become fully settled as long as unrest prevails so largely, 
elsewhere. » & 

Madras. 


W. L, FERGUSON. 


HE outstanding feature of the work in this mission in | 
1920 was the union of our theological seminary with that 
of the Canadian Baptist Mission. For many years it has seemed 
an absurd thing that two missions so generally agreed in doc 
trine and practice should have two institutions for the training | 
of a Telugu ministry. The question of union has long been 
considered, but nothing definitely was done till the meeting of 
our conference in 1917, when the matter was brought up for 
consideration. Dr. Robbins was present and took a deep interest in | 
the discussion. He and W. E. Boggs, president of the semina y, 
were asked to go up to Cocanada and consult with the Cane 
dians on the subject. Later a joint committee was appoint 
which after several meetings decided that the union should b 


ae 


war, LER I 


g the terms of union have yet to be adjusted, including the 
sation of the seminary. This union makes necessary and 
'ssible a revision of the curricula and provision for a higher 
urse of study. 

The outlook for 1921 is “as bright as the promises of God.” 
re than that we dare not predict. India, in common with 
any other parts of the world, is in a state of transition. A 
jw reform act of government is about to be introduced which 
ay compel us to modify some of our methods. But our mis- 
m is on its job, and the hope is that a mighty work of grace 
ay follow the present unrest. 
| -Coonoor. 

4 
% Burma 

\HE oustanding Baptist advance in Burma during 1920 was 
in the growth of the evangelistic spirit among the churches, 
‘the increased evangelistic ability, and in the increased num- 
r of baptisms resulting therefrom. Reports will be in hand 
the close of this month [October] at our convention and 
ot be given now. 

The outlook for 1921 is bright, for we older missionaries 
a ‘say with increasing truth every year that the peoples of 
irma are more willing to listen to Christian preachers this 
ar than they were last year or any previous year. The 
sas of Christianity are permeating every rank of educated 
\ddhists, and the time will inevitably come when there will 
a mass-movement from Buddhism to Christianity, the only 
adition being that the Baptists of America and their mis- 
‘maries remain loyal and true to their Lord and Master, Jesus 


D. Downie. 


The Bahamas 


‘NHE most significant things in connection with the Baptist 
) churches of the Bahamas are as follows: 


ji. The growth of the Bahamas Baptist Union churches 
je and in Florida, U. S. A. 

2. The possibility of a visit from Mornay Williams. 
: 3. The need of education for our Baptist children here, 


ich is one great and pressing anxiety of my life. All have 
rantages—R. C., Anglican and Wesleyan—and our children 
ift. 

} Nassau, 


Nae: DANIEL WILSHERE. 


Queensland 


"HE chief feature of our Baptist work in Queensland during 
1920 has undoubtedly been the vigorous evangelistic cam- 
gn, which, though not attended by sensational results, has 
| a substantial additions to the membership of our 
/irches, and has secured the preaching of the gospel to large 
nbers of non-church-goers. 
| From the Baptist Association of Queensland was formed a 
‘Imittee, comprised of ministers and laymen of all the affi- 
led churches, and this committee undertook what was hap- 
|r termed the “King’s Business Campaign.” Sub-committees 
k charge of every branch of the preparatory activities, chief 
asst which was the strenuous advocacy of intercessory 
r in all the churches and in the homes of the people. This 
aration occupied several months, and an atmosphere was 
ed which was at once recognized by the two ministers 
onducted the great meetings afterwards held. These were 
the most acceptable preachers who could be secured from 
uthern States, Rev. Mr. Watson and Rev. Donald M’Nicoll, 
‘ churches freely released them for this special service. 
sistance of a singing evangelist, Mr. Amos, was also 
ia and the meetings held in and around Brisbane were in 
\ry respect most helpful: not only so, but the spirit thus 
used has since operated for the benefit of more distant 
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Christ. After more than thirty-éight years of service, I hope 
and pray to be allowed to live long enough to see that move- 
ment and to rejoice in it. 


The phenomenal increase in the demand for education all 
over the country has added to the number in our schools, and 
further enlargement will demand heavy outlays for buildings 
and additional missionary and locally engaged teaching staffs. 
The girls of Burma are as free as their brothers, and are 
neither foot-bound nor married in infancy nor made child- 
widows by accident. They are now demanding education with 
their brothers, and it is necessary to open girls’ schools in many 
places where we have none, and to divide our mixed schools 
into boys’ schools and girls’ schools. This is one of the results 
and one of the proofs of the permeation of Christian ideas and 
ideals throughout the whole population of Burma. It is still as 
true as when first said two or three generations ago, that the 
prospects are as bright as the promise of God, and it is also true 
that they are just as bright as the prospects of getting men, 
women and money from America. 


The Mission Press has been persistently prosperous despite 
war conditions, and now the demands made upon it are almost 
overwhelming, and we crowd our largest rooms. We have added 
a double-deck ruling machine with automatic feed, and a fold- 
ing machine with automatic feed to turn out exercise books for 
school pupils, and we order p2per in twenty-ton lots for this 
purpose; but we have not men enough to supervise such a man- 
ufacturing business, and we want four more men with practical 
experience as printers or binders. Please send them along and 
we will take care of their salaries and house rent in full. It 
will not take a big slice out of even sixty-five million to land the 
men in Rangoon, and that is all we ask from American funds 
till the men are ready to go back home again. 

Rangoon, ¥. D. PHINNEY. 


Under the Southern Cross 


For the benefit of the farming districts in the vicinity of 
our home mission churches, a series of meetings has been held 
throughout the year by an evangelist set apart for this special 
work, under the direction of the Baptist Country Mission; and 
despite many hindrances, it is known that the evangelist’s 
labors have been attended with much blessing. 

It is intended that this evangelistic work, both under the 
King’s Business Committee and under the Baptist Country 
Mission, will be continued in one form or another during the 
coming year, when the results of the experience already gained 
may be turned to good account. 

It is felt that a forward movement is essential to our 
existence; and one direction in which better results are being 
attempted and achieved is in connection with graded lessons 
and kindergarten work in the Sunday-schools. Mention may 
also be made of a movement in one of our city churches to 
organize the power of prayer by giving out at each Sunday 
service some topic especially to engage the prayers of the whole 
membership during the ensuing week. This topic will be 
printed on the weekly service sheet (handed to each person 
attending divine service), together with a list of daily Bible 
readings commended to the study of all. 


Brisbane. E. J. T. Barton. 


Tasmania 


HE year 1920 has seen in this state little of what one might 

call advance. We have not opened up any new work, nor 
made any special advance of an aggressive character, because 
of various reasons. Our population in Tasmania is small, and 
nearly all the larger centers are being worked by representa- 
tives of the various Protestant denominations. We have ad- 
vanced in membership in the existing churches and mission 
stations in keeping with the advance in population. Our peo- 
ple, numbering about 1300, have contributed £1000 to foreign 
mission work in India, and £1350 has been expended in purely 
home mission work. 

In the coming year we hope to extend our work. Men and 
money are needed for that purpose. The state is progressing, 
and we plan te kéep pace with the expansion. 

Latrobe. V. C. Britron. 
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In Europe Ploughed by War | [ 


Spain 

“ PAIN, a stronghold of Roman Catholicism and the home of 
many of the oldest orders of that church, has in the past 
been synonymous with intolerance, bigotry and relentless perse- 
cution. All observers are now agreed that a new day has 
dawned. Since the Spanish War, democratic and liberal ideas 
have been gaining the ascendency. Baptists are represented by 
four boards and committees. The Northern Baptists, who have 
been longest in the field (fifty years), are working now in 
Barcelona and the northeast provinces; Swedish Baptists are 
working in Valencia; English Baptists, through a private com- 
mittee, are working in the central part; and the Swedish Bap- 
tist Conference of America is working in Madrid and Alicante. 
The present gives abundant reason for confidence in the evan- 
gelization of Spain. Baptists must make enlarged investments 
of men and money if they are to meet the present opportunity. 


France 


ROTESTANTISM and vital evangelical Christianity are not 

synonymous terms anywhere, and certainly not in France. 
Baptists, who number less than 2000, represent a small and 
comparatively uninfluential fraction of Protestantism, and have 
in the past been weakened by divisions and lack of men and 
financial support. For over fifty years they have been assisted 
financially by the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
and private gifts from ‘Hngland. 

The war has given Protestantism a more favorable place 
in French public esteem, and our Baptist work shares in that 
change. Our Baptist outlook is indeed more favorable than 
at any time in the past. The two bodies of Baptists have 
formed a union and are determined to plan and work for the 
future cooperatively. If this promise is fulfilled and the needed 
financial assistance secured, within a few years French Baptist 
work should be not only self-supporting, but in a position to 
exert an influence for the coming kingdom of God throughout 
the world. 


Germany 


APTIST work in Germany is well organized under compe- 

tent leadership. The economic state of the country, the 
adverse exchange, .involving difficulties in making purchases 
abroad, and other factors of a general kind affect the Baptists 
as they affect other denominations; but even under these con- 
ditions the German Baptists hold their place among the most 
efficient evangelical groups to be found in any land, and are 
ready to take their full share in the remaking of their country. 

One of the singularly fine enterprises of these Baptists dur- 
ing the war was in the interest of Russian prisoners interned 
in Germany. Systematic visitation of camps had been under- 
taken, and no less than 2000 converts had been baptized, many 
of whom were capable and intelligent men for whom it had 
been possible to provide some training so that they might be- 
come evangelists on their return to their own land. 

The feeble hold of the greater Protestant communions up- 
on the people appears in the broad and continuous stream of 
secessions; nor is there any evidence that the dissenting com- 
munities, including the Baptists, have in any way strengthened 
their hold upon the masses or are undertaking any movement 
that promises widespread evangelization. 


Italy 


HE Baptist cause has been advanced materially in Italy in 

the securing of church and school and publication property 
in a fine location in the heart of Rome, and in the purchase of 
ten acres of ground and a villa on Monte Mario, a high hil] 
overlooking the city, for a Baptist orphanage which we hope 
to open soon, as we are already maintaining elsewhere some 
of our orphans. We are also erecting a fine church building in 
Reggio Calabria, ana are negotiating for the purchase of a lot 
for a dwelling for the pastor at Altamura, in the province of 
Bari, where we already have a church building. 

We have just published a valuable contribution to his- 
torical research in the form of a handsome volume by our 
pastor, Pietro Chiminelli, on the bibliography of the history of 
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Italian religious reform down to our own time — someth 
needed and hitherto entirely neglected. We are also in the 
of bringing out a second edition of “Jesus of Nazareth,” by { 
same author. It has achieved what I have known no oth 
Protestant book to do during my twenty odd years in Italy 
an exhausted edition and outstanding orders for the new o; 
showing a demand and interest in the subject. | 
We have begun several promising new day schools. T 
increase in baptisms was 50 per cent over last year. Q 
churches have increased their financial contributions, and ¢ 
working on a special financial campaign as an outcome of t 
Seventy-five Million Campaign of the Southern Baptist Cony 
tion of the U. S. | 
We have organized our mission management on a rep 
sentative basis, so that an executive committee of our past¢ 
elected by them may have a voice in the organization and pri 
tical workings of the mission. A new feature is also our rece 
union with the English Baptist Mission, which we hope m 
conduce to greater solidarity of the Baptist cause here. Wea 
hoping for a larger interest in the work here among Itali 
Baptists in America. The Italian Baptist churches in N 
Haven and Brooklyn spontaneously sent us a contribution f 
the orphanage, and the latter promises to be responsible for t 
expense of one orphan in our home. 
Roma, Li. 


‘ D..G. WHITTINGHILE, 


Sweden 


. WEDISH Baptists now number 61,000; their home buds 
has trebled since 1913, and their Sunday schools have : 
creased 25 per cent in the same period. Swedish Baptists fu 
realize that the conditions of Europe lay a large responsibili 
upon them, and they are preparing to meet this in a good wi 
7 


Portugal 


HE year 1920 was one of our best years, for we secured 
new missionary, sent by Brazilian Baptists, to open eva 
gelical work in Goimbra, and were assured by a Baptist boa 
in Texas that it would send workers not later than next spri 
to begin work in Lisbon, the capital of the republic. 
During 1921 we hope to start a theological school, for whi 
Brazilian Baptists have given their consent, and we hope al 
to begin in a moderate way a publishing house. It is in i) 
program to establish new missions, and this will be possi 
the promised workers reach the field. 


; 
Cava, Viseu. JOHN J. OLIveErRA. 


Poland 4 ) 


OLAND offers a large opportunity, but many difficulties 5a 

up to the present Baptist work in this land has not ma 
any deep impression upon the predominantly Slav populatic 
This work, as hitherto carried on, is essentially a German wor 
whose main successes have been achieved among the Germa 
speaking and Lutheran section of the population. There a 
few trained teachers of Polish blood and speech. And the mi 
sage of the cross cannot accomplish all it might so long as 
is regarded as a foreign message au heard in a forei 
tongue. > ! 

Many of the churches existing are without pastors. Gre 
numbers of members have been lost during the war; scores” 
families lost all their possessions, and some church buildin 
were destroyed. Misery and wretchedness is general. The 
is the greatest need of food and clothing and of assistance 
rebuilding destroyed church buildings. 


Finland 


HE Baptist churches of Finland are grouped in two ass 

tions, the division following racial lines. The Sw 
Association suffered heavily during the war and after 
Seven or eight promising laymen, local preachers and candida 
for the ministry had fallen, and these losses told heavily i 
association which possessed only about twenty whole-time D2 
tors. Young men are badly needed, and they should be tral 
in Finland. 

The Finnish Association suffered more heavily thai 


j ete ae 
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‘edish Association, the “Reds” being largely Finns. No litera- 
e exists for either association. 

| Work among the Swedish minority has had much larger 
xcess than that among the Finnish majority—a_ situation 
ich cannot be regarded as satisfactory, for there seems to be 
this land a fervent desire for a living and effective spiritual 
ssage. The gospel, rightly presented, has a great opportunity 
this land. 


Austria 


‘HE membership of the Vienna Church numbers about 200, 
and in three small stations there are forty-three more 
mbers. Beyond these the Baptists of Austria consist only 
a few isolated individuals. The country is Roman Catholic 
) indifferent, only 2 per cent of the people being of the 
otestant faith. 
/ There seems to be a receptiveness to a spiritual message on 
= part of the student class, but the Baptist work under its 
esent conditions and in its present location makes no par- 
ular appeal to this important group of people. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


‘INCE the war the Baptists of Czecho-Slovakia have formed 

an incorporated union which represents fifteen organized 
arches with about seventy-five preaching stations and a mem- 
‘ship of upwards of 1500. These are all Czech and Slovak 
arches ,except four, which are German. In two of these last, 
iv members are found. 

Until January there were but four ordained pastors for this 
tire field. Southern Baptists have made provision for the 
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support of several acditional workers, and have further made 
generous appropriations for paying off the indebtedness on the 
two important church buildings at Prague and Brunn. 

All these churches suffered much during the war. The 
missionaries in Slovakia and Moravia had received no out:ide 
aid since the war until about a year ago, when Mr. Krali’ek 
was sent by Northern Baptists with money to meet their ne ds 
up to January. 

Baptists are still under some disabilities in this country, 
but the outlook is promising. Prague is suggested as the site 
of a Baptist seminary for the Slav lands of Europe. 


Hungary 


HIS. state is greatly reduced as a result of the war, and its 

conditions are far from happy. Baptist work, which began 
nearly fifty years ago, has been marred by divisions, but the 
bitterness of these has now largely disappeared. Common 
suffering during and after the war has drawn the brethren 
together. Both groups of Baptists in Hungary, “Recognized” 
and ‘‘Free,” are able to report progress, especially in the coun- 
try districts. Their actual membership is of course reduced 
by the loss of congregations in territory transferred to Ru- 
mania; but from the point of view of the kingdom of God, this 
loss is irrevelant. The Hungarian brethren have slender re 
sources, but have made large use of their opportunities. The 
Baptist community has a firm hold upon the Magyar people and 
occupies positions from which further advance should be made. 
An interesting work among war prisoners in Hungary resulted 
in the conversion and baptism of many of these, including some 
200 Russians who have now returned home. 


- Land of the Free and Home of the Brave 


Vhere Pilgrim and Puritan Walk 


Rhode Island 


\HE outstanding Baptist advance in this state during 1920 
has been the rapid extension of our work among the 
eign-speaking peoples, especially the Italians, as a result of 
: enthusiasm and resources developed through the New 
ld Movement. According to September statistics, Rhode 
and had the largest percentage of pledges in the New World 
vement campaign in proportion to its Baptist church mem- 
‘ship of any state in the convention. 
The outlook for the coming year is better than we have 
known. All departments of our general Baptist work have 
m placed under the direction of the state board of promotion. 
men have been admitted to the board of managers of the 
te convention and all leading committees. The last annual 
eting of the convention and its allied organizations was one 
the most interesting and profitable ever held. The foregoing 


relopments have aroused new energies in most of our 
irches. : 
Providence. CLARENCE M. GALLUP. 


New Hampshire 


‘HERE are two outstanding events in recent years in New 
Hampshire. I believe that both have been steps forward 
4 mean much for the future of Christian work in the state. 
ese events are the union of the Baptists and Free Baptists, 
ich was consummated in 1917, and the New World Movement 
last year. By the former event Baptist work was greatly 
engthened in our state. Approximately seventy-five Free 
ptist ‘churches, sixty-two ordained ministers, and a total 
mbership of 5590 were united with the other Baptist forces 
the state. The name of the convention was changed to the 
aited Baptist Convention.” Both bodies came together in the 
rit of Christ, and since then there has been a wonderful 
imimity and good fellowship. Such a united body of Baptists, 
hd a permanent convention fund of over a quarter of a 
lion dollars, should successfully solve the various problems 
our state, and do a more aggressive Christian work in the 
Ts to come. 

The New World Movement has taught us what we can do. 
urches unable to pay their pastors living salaries have found 


that they could raise hundreds of dollars more than they were 
raising. Of the 151 churches in our state, 127 have participated 
in the movement. At the present date, about 7000 members 
have made contributions. While we fell short of our apportion- 
ment, the pledges totaled $518,000. On Oct. 20 more than 100 
per cent of the amount due from the pledges had been paid. 

With a large, united membership, with a strong convention, 
with an aroused missionary spirit, the Baptists of New Hamp- 
shire are moving forward to larger things for Christ. 

Nashua. J. Bruce GILMAN. 


Vermont 


HE most prominent event in Baptist work in Vermont in 

1920 has been the response in securing pledges for the New 
World Movement. The churches responded heartily and gen- 
erously, and we are pleased with the amount pledged even 
though it is not the full allotment. The churches which have 
not yet reached the amount they desired are continuing to 
pledge, and our state expects to raise its entire allotment. There 
has been no reaction, but rather the churches are keenly inter- 
ested in the advance work the pledges are making possible. 

The Baptists of Vermont are deeply gratified that the 
amount appropriated from the funds received from the pledges 
to the New World Movement is making it possible to reopen in 
1921 Vermont Academy, in Saxtons River, which has been 
closed for the last few years, and that it is to continue under 
Baptist auspices its excellent record of training the young men 
and women of our state and neighboring states. 

Special emphasis is now being given to evangelism, and it 
is planned to continue this during the year. A conference of 
all our pastors and special workers, to review the work and lay 
plans for its increased continuance, is to be held in January, 

The Baptists of Vermont are encouraged and are planning 
large things and expecting larger results. 

Brattleboro. HENRY Bonn. 


Connecticut 


ONNECTICUT, the “Land of Steady Habits,” proved in 1920 
that it was able to quicken its pace under the inspiration 
of a noble vision. Though our churches are made up of typical 
New England Yankees, who look long and critically upon every 
new thing, the New World Movement was greeted as a call of 
Christ, and the response has been unprecedented. I believe 
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that the movement is so vital that it will be cumulative in its 
development and interest and in its conservation and conse- 
cration of the resources of our churches. It has marked the 
beginning of a new age in our history. 

The outlook for the coming year is brighter than for any 
previcus year of my twelve years’ sojourn in the Nutmeg State. 
This is especially true of the evangelistic planning and prepa- 
ratious of our churches and associations. I look for a winter 
of revival all through our state. 


Hartford. HERBERT JUDSON WHITE. 


The Middle States 


Pennsylvania 


HAT Pennsylvania Baptists have made substantial progress 

during 1920, their participation in the New World Move 
ment abundantly demonstrates. Their pledge, amounting to 
more than four and a half millions, is not only a notable 
achievement in itself, but an evidence of an attitude of mind 
that indicates a growing appreciation of the commanding place 
of Christian education and the missionary enterprise in the life 
and activity of our denomination. In this achievement our 
Baptist churches have registered an advance in the practice of 
Christian giving and stewardship that is away and beyond 
anything previously attained, and from which we believe they 
will never recede. 

The outlook is big with promise. Assured of. larger re- 
sources, in part the result of the New World Movement, plans 
are being projected looking to a distinct advance along certain 
lines in the coming year. For example— 

In evangelism: Under the leadership of Rev. A. B. Strick- 
land, state superintendent of evangelism, special stress is being 
laid on evangelism through the local church. The response to 
this on the part of pastors and churches indicates a desire and 
presages a codperation that is most assuring. 

In Christian education: The large registration of students 
in our denominational schools, notably in Bucknell University 
and the Baptist Institute, both of which are crowded to 
capacity, is an indication of an increasing interest in Christian 
education and makes strong appeal for the completion of our 
financial campaign. Our education board, by recent action of 
our state convention, was charged with the responsibility of 
promoting religious education in the Bible schools and young 
people’s societies. In accordance with this, plans that look to 
a much larger codperation in our summer assemblies and in 
religious education generally are being projected. 

In missionary education and stewardship: By action of 
the state convention there has been formed a department of 
missionary education by which plans are being formulated 
looking to a closer codrdination of all our missionary agencies 
and the promotion of missionary education in every church. 
Practice of the principle of stewardship and tithing has worked 
with such effective results that we confidently believe it will be 
widely extended during this coming year. A Pennsylvania 
Stewardship League has been projected, and it suggests as its 
goa] ‘“‘A Tithers’ League in Every Church.” 

Grateful for the achievement of 1920, Pennsylvania Beneats 
are facing the new year with assurance, confidence and hope. 

Philadelphia. WiLLIAM G. RUSSELL. 


New York 


HE. two outstanding events of the Baptist world of New 

York state during 1920 were the New World Movement and 
the meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention at Buffalo. 
Though New York had a quota of $7,600,000, something like 
60 or 65 per cent of this has been pledged. The effect of the 
campaign spiritually and in other ways, upon those churches 
which did their part has been remarkable. New life and 
determination have been put into them, and the spiritual results 
have been as marked as the financial. The meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Buffalo was attended by approx- 
imately 1000 delegates from this state. Both its inspirations 
and its divisions have found echoes in our state, but in the 
main its influence was decidedly helpful to our Baptist cause, 
particularly in acquainting our people with the issues within 
our Baptist ranks. 


Colleges throughout the state report record attendance 
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The theological schools seem as well attended as usual, tha g 
the report from Colgate indicates a smaller number of mil 
isterial students in the college. 

A marked interest in religious education is in evidene 
The sessions of the Religious Education Association are to k 
held in this state, at Rochester, in the spring. The Baptists i 
far western New York are interested in the program of th 
Chautauqua Assembly of next year, which shows that th 
superintendent, Mr. Bestor, and the two chaplains for next yea: 
Dean Shailer Mathews and Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, are a 
Baptists. 

By the terms of the will of Miss Kate Chittenden of th 
Homer Church, the sum of $200,000 is divided between th 
Home and Foreign Mission societies. 

The Baptists of Rochester and Monroe County have calle 
Dr. Alfred E. Isaac, previously connected with the Geners 
Board of Promotion and the Committee of Baptist Laymen, t 
be the executive secretary of the work of the Rochester Cit 
Mission Society and the Monroe Baptist Association. D3 

The outlook for the year ahead seems doubly hopeful. Th 
spirit of determination to attempt large forward work is i 
evidence everywhere. At the state convention which was hel 
in Cortland, the body appointed a committee, of which Dy 
Vickert of Colgate is chairman, to’consider ways and means b 
which the work of the convention could be done more ageres 
sively and efficiently. 

Rochester. A. W. BEAVEN, 

% J 


New York City 


EW YORK CITY has frequently been called the greates 

mission field in the world. It is an absolutely correc 
characterization. Here on Manhattan Island we have today 
population three times as large as it was fifty years ago. Bu 
we have fewer churches than we had then; the number of sel: 
supporting churches has decreased, and the number of dé 
pendent churches has greatly increased; and the demands. fo 
missionary work among the foreign multitudes have multiplie 
incalculably. At that time the old Sixteenth Church on Si 
teenth Street had 800 members. Now it is under the fosterin: 
care of our city mission society. 

There is today below Forty-second Street only one ind 
pendent and self-supporting Baptist church, and that is th 
Madison Avenue, Its anchor is an endowment of $300,00 
raised during the pastorate of Dr. Charles A. Eaton. ‘ 

Calvary Church, on West Fifty-seventh Street, has Jon 
been feeling the change in conditions, and might have bee: 
distressed by financial need had not the proceeds of the sale 0 
the old Epiphany property provided an endowment for its work 

The Fifth Avenue Church, according to its contract, will b 
obliged to vacate its present property on West Forty-sixt 
Street next May, and then it will begin worship at its ney 
location at Sixty-fourth Street and Park Avenue. ‘The Jew 
who once filled that locality and made it impossible for the ol 
Epiphany Church to get a congregation have removed to th 
neighborhood where the new Central Church stands. Wha 
Fifth Avenue’s experience in the new location will be, no on 


can guess. In New York, communities completely change i 


character with remarkable suddenness. 

This much is sure: that with a million and a half Je ‘ 
with one-third of its population Roman Catholic, with nea Ah 
two million professed Protestants who rarely if ever Zo t 
church, with a multitude of people here who are members 0 
churches in other parts of the country and are doing no hin; 


with the forces of evil. And in the Bronx—well, the Bron: 
our worst borough so far as Protestantism is concerned. Bu 
then the New York pastors seem to like a hard job, and the 
are working diligently and confidently. 


Tew successful completion of the $150,000 fund for Broaddus 
College, and the building of the new $100,000 home 
Alderson Academy have combined to give new hope to V 


nuary 


ia Baptists, who have so long and so earnestly labored 
prayed for more efficient educational institutions within 
he state. Our educational advance, however, is not to be com- 
bared in importance with the reinforcement and genuine quick- 
ming of all our state work that has been incident upon the 
organization of our state board of promotion, and the conse- 
quent enlarged vision of service that has possessed us all. Our 
new vision has resulted in a new program and the securing of 
4 purposeful and progressive leadership with clear-cut objec- 
dves such as challenge the best in us. 

_ The outlook for 1921 is the most promising for years. Our 
tate forces are learning to do team work. The spirit of evan- 
selism is everywhere dominant. Under its new Management, 
he Baptist Banner, our state paper, gives promise of becoming 
1 factor of increasing significance in the promotion of our 
lenominational interests and in its ministry to the life of our 
thurches, We confidently expect that West Virginia will stand 
yell toward the top of the list in its achievements for the 
joming year. We are counting on Tuer Baptist to help us do it. 

_ Charleston. BE. LeRoy Daxin. 


3y the Waters of the Inland Seas 


. Michigan 

UTSTANDING advance for 1920: (1) The reorganization 
of the state convention system under a state board of con- 
rol, and the engagement of Hon. Grant M. Hudson as director 
f all denominational work in Michigan. (2) The continuation 
f the progressive movement in Detroit, where seventy-five 
hurches are actively associated in the Detroit Baptist Union, 
inder Supt. H. C. Gleiss. In this department the new organized 
york among Negro churches is significant, with nine churches 
n the past year directly assisted in financing the erection of 
lew edifices. 

_ Outlook for 1921: (1) A new policy in evangelism, which 
rill be prosecuted with increasing vigor, There will be a large 
nerease in appropriations for this work and for state missions 
enerally. (2) In Detroit $500,000 will be invested in new 
taptist church edifices. 

Detroit. . WILLIAM P. Lovett. 


Minnesota 


Pe pledges for the New World Movement mark a splendid 
& advance in Minnesota Baptist benevolence. A Slovak 
hurch building in Minneapolis has been secured. There is 
renewed and enlarged interest in evangelism. A successful 
eorganization of the summer assembly has taken place. All 
f these things indicate elements in the year’s advance. The 
rospects are good for the university church project, for con- 
iderable additions to the churches, and for further increase 
1 benevolent offerings. 


Minneapolis. EK. R. Popr. 


z Illinois 

APTIST work in the state of Illinois enjoyed in 1920 one of 
4 the best years in its history. This is particularly true as to 
i¢ number of baptisms, as to the amount of money raised, and 
3 to codperation. 
_ Our state has three distinct problems or fields: the Chicago 
ty problem, the state problem, and the down-state problem, 
' “Little Egypt”—composed of extreme conservatives who 
me years ago seceded or withdrew from the state convention 
nd formed a movement of their own. Time is slowly solving 
1¢@ problem in the southern part of the state. Because this 
roug was counted as part of our convention, we were given an 
Mreasonably high allotment for the New World Movement. 
_ The work in Chicago is forging ahead in harmony with the 
reat Chicago spirit. The city mission society has been doing 
reat things. Dr. Benjamin Otto has succeeded Dr. Frank L. 
nderson as secretary, and the outlook is promising. The work 
‘ the convention throughout the state was never so thoroughly 

anized as it is today. It is divided into four districts out- 
de of Chicago, each in charge of a capable district secretary. 
he district secretary looks after the weak church, conducts an 
fery-member canvass in person when possible, and, when the 
apit is vacant, helps to secure a pastor. 

The state superintendent, Dr. FE. P. Brand. who began his 
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work in 1897, has indicated that this will be bis last year. He 
has done a great work in Illinois and never has had things 
more thoroughly in hand than at the present time. The con- 
vention is free trom debt and has large plans for the future. 
All through the state we believe heartily in the New World 
Movement, and under the leadership of Rev. A. E. Peterson, 
secretary of the state board of promotion, everything possible 
will be done to reach the full quota for Illinois. 
Peoria. — JosepH C. Hazen. 


Indiana 


UTSTANDING Baptist advance in the state of Indiana 
must be distributed in three ways: (1) The raising of 

53 per cent of our allotment in the Néw World Movement cam- 
paign, a sequel of which was a general revival in stewardship 
and a general increase in the local budgets of the churches. 
(2) A renewed interest in Christian education, and especially in 
Franklin College. The whole college morale is distinctly im- 
proved. Dr. A. J. Vining is in the field for the purpose of 
raising $1,250,000 for Franklin College endowment and equip- 
ment. (3) A gain of 50 per cent over the preceding year in the 
number of baptisms reported. 

For the coming year the denominational outlook envisages, 
first of all, an enlarged evangelism. The movement is already 
in progress, and some unusually fruitful campaigns have been 
reported by churches in different sections of the state. The 
campaign for the completion of the Indiana allotment for the 
New World Movement and for the greater Franklin will proceed 


with vigor. A gratifying spirit of unity exists and promises to 
continue. 
Indianapolis. U. M. McGuire. 


Ohio 
Gin in 1920 has felt the buoyant optimism and the steady 
courage of the New World Movement—seen in the conse- 
crated enthusiasm of the men and women of the state conven- 
tion board, in the coming of Thompson to the leadership of our 
rural churches, and in the half hundred at Denison pledged 
to definite kingdom service. 

The new outlook has been evident in the daring plans in 
our principal cities. The Ninth Street Church, Cincinnati, has 
acquired the splendid property of the Cincinnati Law School; 
the Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, is to have a million- 
dollar building; the Tenth Avenue Church, Columbus, has 
worked out a plan, with the aid of the denomination, for the 
enlargement of its work in the vicinity of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Dayton, Youngstown, 
Akron, Columbus and other cities have ambitious programs. 
The foreigner, the children and young people, and the Negro 
have all received increased attention. 

The new year will see a solemn. dedication of Ohio Baptists 
to the great work of the denomination. There will be no split 
among us. Not that we all think alike—O, no! We have 
Southern Baptists and Northern Baptists, premillennial Bap- 
tists and postmillennial Baptists, Southern “pre’s” and South- 
ern “post’s”, Northern “pre’s” and—but what’s the use? We 
have all the varieties there are, and if any new varieties are 
invented in 1921, Ohio will have her share. But there will be 
no split in Ohio. The Christian bond is enough to hold us all 
together. We do not settle our differences so much by shouting 
across great spaces or by writing burning articles from our 
swivel-chairs, as we do by working together in the productive 
tasks of the kingdom. In the glow of honest work in associa- 
tion and community, we discover that our devotion to the 
Christ we all foilow is greater than the sum of all our differ- 
ences. Ohio in 1921 will come through strong for Christ and 
the New World Movement. 

Columbus. VERNON S. PHILLIPS. 


Wisconsin 


fbi past year has been a good one, on the whole, for our 
churches in Wisconsin. It is true that it has not been 
notable for accessions on confession of faith. Nevertheless, the 
spiritual tone has been good. The New World Movement has 
brought a blessing to us. A large number of churches have not 
yet codperated, put many of these are planning campaigns for 
the near future. The movement disseminated broadly much 
information concerning missionary and educationa} enter- 
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prises; opened new vistas of denominational opportunity; eman- 
cipated the thinking of our people, enlarging their view of 
kingdom tasks and responsibilities; stimulated a spirit of 
prayer, and definitely set a new standard of giving from which 
we shall not lightly recede. The churches which succeeded in 
raising their quotas, or which earnestly tried and are trying to 
raise their quotas, have received an abundant reward in the 
new courage and strength that have come to them. 

Somewhat larger resources for state convention work are 
available from the New World Movement, and several definite 
advances will be made during the coming year. With the state 
wide codoperation: for which we hope, we ought this year to 
come within sight of the completion of our state quota. That 
done, we can pray with more assurance for the spiritual bless 
ings that we crave. 

Milwaukee. 


On the Shores of the Pacific 


Oregon 


N company with other states, Oregon is enjoying an advance 
along the lines involved in the New World Movement. Just 
what the ultimate results will be, no one can as yet predict. 

On Dec. 11 a new church building was dedicated at Mon- 
mouth, the seat of our state normal school. This gives Baptists 
a fairly adequate equipment in all our state school centers— 
Eugene, Corvallis and Monmouth. 

The coming of Dr. Myron W. Haynes to McMinnville Col- 
lege to conduct a campaign in the Northwest concerning the 
value of Christian education may prove to be a decided step in 
advance. 

On the whole, the outlook for the coming year is encourag- 
ing. There seems to be an unusual and an increasing interest 
in evangelistic work, which will likely result in large additions 
to our churches. Because of greater resources, more general 
workers are in the field, which fact should lead to -larger 
results. 

If sufficient funds are received from the New World Move- 
ment, a new building will be started on the campus of McMinn- 
ville College this year—something desperately needed. 

The whole situation in Oregon calls loudly for the comple 
tion of the hundred million dollar fund. 

McMinnville. 


Rospert A. ASHWORTH. 


LEONARD W. RILEY. 


Western Washington 


HE outstanding features of 1920 were: A general advance 
along all departments of work; a settling of new pastors 
by some of our strong churches; a large increase in missionary 
giving in response to the appeal of the New World Movement; 
the purchase of the property at Burton for a summer assembly. 
The outlook for 1921 is for a continued advance in the work 
and the erection, or preliminary steps for the erection of new 
church buildings by a number of our leading churches, among 
which are the Mount Vernon Church, the University, Fremont, 
Chinese and Japanese churches of Seattle, and the First and 
Sixth Avenue churches of Tacoma. 
Seattle. G. F, Hort. 


Northern California 


HE New World Movement overshadowed everything else 

last year. Northern California is proud of her record in 
this great forward movement and purposes to do her part 
toward finishing the job. There are two other outstanding 
events: the organization of the Bay Cities Baptist Union, with 
Dr. C. E. Tingley as executive secretary, and the erection of the 
new building for the divinity school. This beautiful new home 
and a promising group of students are gladdening the heart of 
Pres. Hill and of us all. 

The old year closes with practically no pastorless churches 
in our territory. An interesting change is noticeable in the 
tendency to seek pastors this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
There are at present at least eight pastors serving churches in 
this convention who formerly served churches in southern Cal- 
ifornia. The same tendency is seen in our southern California 
churches also. 

Evangelism promises to be the theme of themes with us in 
the early months of the new year. A live evangelistic com- 
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mittee has planned for two weeks of simultaneous meetings ir 
every association, between New Year’s and Easter. The pastor; 
of the churches in the other associations are to be loaned fo) 
the two weeks to the association holding the meetings. 

By Easter we hope to report the greatest ingathering thay 
our churches have ever had. This will be a fine preparation a 
reaching our goal of $1,654,000 for the New World Moveniant 
You may count on Northern California doing her part in the 

“On to Victory” Week at the close of April. ; 

Berkeley. Davip ALEXANDER PIr7, 


Southern California 


S OUTHERN California, the “Land of Sunshine and Flowers,’ 
\) stands for even more than these good things. It stands for 
a virile Baptist constituency and a Christian civilization. 

Our Southern California Baptist Convention was reorgan: 
ized a year ago with an entirely new constitution which makes 
the convention the agent for world-wide work as well as for the 
activity within our own borders. This has made it possible tc 
coordinate in a successful way all the activities of the General 
Board of Promotion. | 

We are somewhat handicapped by being so far from our 
great religious centers, but we believe that we have more than 
made up for this by the enthusiastic efforts and consecrated 
giving of our Baptist people. 

Perhaps the most encouraging thing in this convention is 
the splendid unity among Baptists which makes it possible for 
us to present a united front. As a result of this, there has been 
efficient work in the local churches along lines of evangelism 
and stewardship. The overflowing enthusiasm of the brethren 
for the whole program of the Northern Baptist Convention is 
what will give us final victory. Evangelistic fires are - 
lighted in many of our churches. 

The Los Angeles Association is better organized with its 
link captains and key men than any association known to the 
writer. The moderator of this association is a busy attorney, 
but he has given his time and ability to work out this associa: 
tional organization and has accomplished it in a splendid way. 

The work among our foreign and Negro population is being 
pushed with fervor, and results are forthcoming continuously. 

Redlands Unjversity is doing the best work in its history. 

Los Angeles. FREDERICK G. DAVIES. 


On the Roof of America 


Arizona 


HE outstanding Baptist advance in our field for the year 

1920 was the completion of the subscription of the New 
World Movement fund. This has meant more to our state and 
to our churches than anything ever undertaken in the past. 
Many of our churches, through the effort and achievement, have 
come to appreciate the possibilities within themselves and are 
beginning a new era in their life. 

The outlook for the coming year is bright, though at fhe 
present time there is a depression upon us because of the low 
price of copper and of cotton—our two staple products. The 
churches are determined to do their best. The convention, with 
its enlarged income, will be able to do more efficient work, 
enter new fields, and carry to self-support churches that have 
long been in need. Many churches will erect buildings during 
the year. We are expecting this to be the best year in te 
history of the convention. 

Phoenix. 


H. Q. Morton. 


Nevada-Sierra Convention 


T is rather a difficult task to state the outstanding hope 
feature of our Nevada-Sierra field. Frankly, I believe i 
dirt. We have a million tillable acres of land that will so 
day support agriculture. With it will come permanent settler 
homes, schools, villages and churches. You can build on farms, 
but you can’t on mines and grazing. This will be slow because 
it takes three men to make a farm out of the desert. Two 
die or fail, and one reaps. 
The Nevada-Sierra field is the largest in our conven 
and the weakest. We comprise Nevada and the eastern sl 
of the Sierras, running from eastern Oregon to Arizona. — 
have several well-developed fields in California. In Nevada 2 
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present we have three settled ministers, giving each a parish 
of about 100,000 square miles, Whatever life and work we 
have is wholly due to the help of the Home Mission Society. 
fhe Publication Society has given us one ear for a short visit 
n fifteen year, and a colporter has been on the field a few 
‘ime in that period. 

_ We have no promise for the immediate future. We had 
\ fine program in the New World Movement, and submerged 
jl our plans and diverted all our pledges from local work to 
hat fund with the assurance that it would be available for 
uur fields with their tragical equipment. Under the present 
qTrangement there is nothing available except what we may 
ecure from the Home Mission Society on a pro rata basis, 
ind there will be no pro rata if we collect the pledges made 
o the campaign. We do not complain. A man gets long past 
hat on the desert. We sow our plans and the sand-storm 
guries them deep, and we sow again. 

j We ask only one thing: men—the right sort of men; men 
vith great hearts and great faith; liberal-minded men; men 
vho will hear much and love much for Christ’s sake. We have 
sad experts and directors ad nauseam, visit us and tell us how 
odo it. We want men who will come and bite the sage and 
rink the alkali as Christ did, and stay and do it. 

| Reno. BREWSTER ADAMs. 


| Idaho 
TVHE most distinctive feature of the Baptist work in southern 

Idaho is the emphasis upon evangelism. One church, 
shoshone, doubled its membership following a recent series 
f meetings. Other churches are reporting successful meetings 
vith large numbers of accessions both by letter and by baptism. 

A new church with fifty members has been organized at 

felba, and a new $5000 building has been erected. Notus has 
Iso dedicated a new $5000 building. The Ustick Church has 
dded a new parsonage to its property. Pocatello has collected 
35,000 in pledges toward a $40,000 building to be erected next 
fear. Americanization work and work with the Negro people 
\as been begun at Pocatello. 
_ Two new field workers have been added to our state work, 
ind a third is expected this coming year. We held our first 
ummer assembly in July, with 150 enrolled at the opening 
aeeting. 

Added features for 1921 include a $100,000 building at 
‘win Falls, a $5000 building at Filer, a $10,000 building at 
Veiser, a $8000 building at Jerome, a $10,000 building at Good- 
ng, and a $50,000 building at Idaho Falls; a community house 
t Pocatello; equipment for the summer assembly; and par- 
onages at Melba, Filer, Emmett and Blackfoot. 

Boise. Froyp J. Beckwirn. 


East Washington and North Idaho 


| pe outstanding accomplishments of the East Washington 
and North Idaho convention for the year closing are as 
ollows: The purchase of a parsonage and new church building 
ite at Pullman, Wash.; the payment of a $9,000 mortgage and 
adebtedness of Grace Church, Spokane, Wash.; the payment 
fa $10,500 debt of the First Church, Spokane, Wash.; monthly 
ayments on church debts to the Home Mission Society, tota]- 
ag several thousand dollars; the rebuilding and enlargement of 
he edifice of the First Church at Hay, Wash.; and the addition 
ite a missionary-colporter, a Sunday-school field worker and 
‘chapel car, “Messenger of Peace,” to our missionary forces. 
Plans for the new year include a new church building at 
‘ullman; continued payment of the debts to the Home Mission 
ociety; a beginning toward the completion of the edifice of the 
‘irst Church, Spokane; the beginning of a new church edifice 
y the Euclid Avenue Church, Spokane, and the securing of 
arsonages by several of our churches. We hope also to add a 
irector of evangelism and a convention pastor to our field mis- 
iomary force. 
Spokane. 


Y 


A. H. BaIey. 
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Montana 


Ay 

7 

i outstanding features of Baptist work in Montana dur- 
- ing 1920 are as follows: (1) The convention has been re- 
rganized in harmony with the plans for coéperation suggested 
y the General Board of Promotion. This brings the annual 
leeting in May and the associations in September, and creates 
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a state board of promotion and a single collecting agency. (2) 
The convention subscribed 65 per cent of its allotment in the 
New World Movement. (3) There has been a spontaneous 
evangelistic fervor, with a larger number of baptisms than for 
years. (4) “The Montana Plan,” growing out of our state 
home missions council, has enabled us to occupy a considerable 
amount of new territory with colporters, district missionaries, 
and outstation work for resident pastors. 

Because of repeated crop failures and the unsettled financial 
conditions now prevailing, which through the material sides 
of life create perplexity and discouragement in a new com- 
munity, the outlook for 1921 is not very cheerful. Our greatest 
grounds of hope for a fruitful year lie in the full corps of well- 
trained workers and their undivided loyalty. Any advance will 
be possible only through the painful and sacrificing efforts of 
our people. But we regard our perplexities as veiled oppor- 
tunities, and there is only one slogan among Montana Baptists, 
and that is “Forward.” 


Lewistown. G. CLIFFORD CrEss. 


Utah 


sligees: are fifteen Baptist churches in Utah with a total 
membership of 1200. The largest of these is Immanuel 
of Salt Lake City, which has more than 400 members. The 
Immanuel Church and the church at Moab are the only ones 
which have respectable buildings. During the past year pas- 
tors’ salaries have been increased. A new station has been 
opened at Soldier Summit, a railroad shop town. The First 
Church, Ogden, has purchased a new lot and pledged some 
money for a new building. Immanuel’s debt of $23,000 has been 
reduced to $8000 and the balance pledged. 

During the year of 1921 three church plants in and near 
Salt Lake City must be rehabilitated and equipped for service. 
A small church building costing $6000 should be built in Ogden. 
The First Church, Ogden, should have a $75,000 home. Two 
parsonages—at Tremonton and Soldier Summit—should be 
provided. Immanuel’s debt will be paid. The opening of a new 
field in Salt Lake City at a cost of $10,000 is contemplated. 
Evangelistic effort must be emphasized in all the churches, 

Salt Lake City. J. SHERMAN WALLACE. 


Gaiameae 


4 hae outstanding Baptist advance in Colorado for the year 
1920 has been made along the following lines: New 
churches have been organized at points of strategy. Evangelis- 
tic meetings have been held resulting in more than 1000 bap- 
tisms, one-third of which were on mission fields. Pastorates 
on mission as well as self-supporting fields cover a much longer 
period of time than formerly, and there has been an average 
of more than $600 added to the pastor’s salary. The Colorado 
Woman’s College has made advances along all lines of college 
activity. The most marked advance has been in the matter of 
individual and church offerings and payments on the same. 

The outlook for the new year makes it possible to predict 
that the larger part if not all of our quota of $1,300,000 for the 
New World Movement will be secured. The director of promo- 
tion, W. F. Ripley, is ever and always on the job. A number 
of new meeting-houses and parsonages are to be erected, and 
a larger number of fields are to be occupied than in any one 
year of the convention’s history. We confidently expect a record 
attendance for the state convention meeting at Canon City, 
where the Southern Association was organized fifty year ago. 
A number of our churches will also celebrate their fiftieth 


anniversary. We are Planning to reach the 2000 mark in the 
number of baptisms. 


Denver. E. B. PauMer. 


States of Rolling Prairies 
. North Dakota 


§ Mie outstanding advance in North Dakota is marked in 
several ways: (1) Our success in the New World Move 
ment. Under the leadership of Mr. R. B. Griffith as campaign 
director and Rev. Fred E. Stockton as state superintendent and 
director of promotion, enough pledges were secured to make 
this state the second to go over the top. (2) The splendid con- 
vention held in Bismark in the fall—splendid in its attendance, 
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program, fellowship and inspiration. (3) The unprecedented 
effort in evangelism. It was a simultaneous movement, many 
of the churches in the state engaging in evangelistic services 
at the same time. The period for this campaign was from the 
close of the state convention until the new year. Results have 
not yet been tabulated. In this effort Dr. J. E. Norcross of the 
General Board of Promotion rendered excellent service. 

The outlook for the coming year is encouraging. Through. 
the codperation of the Publication Society there has been added 
to our state leadership a director of religious education in the 
person of Rev. E. Weisle, who has had an auspicious entrance 
upon this work. 

North Dakota was born dry, and it boasts more days of 
sunshine each year than any state in the Union. Most of our 
churches are Supplied with pastors. Some of them have had a 
hard struggle; but there is courage and optimism. Every 
organization wants to do its full share. We are still doing 
pioneer work. We extend to the entire denomination our con- 
gratulations and our pledge of codperation. 

Grand Forks. JOHN GERALD YorE. 


Nebraska 


EBRASKA has shared with other states in the general 

uplift resulting from the New World Movement. Indi- 
viduals and churches have been stimulated to come up to a 
higher plane of consecration and giving. Much more can be 
achieved in this respect, but a good beginning has been made. 

The educational outlook is brightening. At Grand Island, 
a sane program is now being pursued. The student body is as 
yet small, but of good quality, and the grade of work being done 
is high. At the university, valuable property for a student 
center has been secured. This gives greatly increased facilities 
for the work and assures it permanency. 

Encouraging progress has been made in our work in the 
two larger cities. In Omaha, an epidemic of church building 
and church improvement seems to have infected our people. 
Calvary, First, Immanuel, Olivet and Benson are all either in 
such projects or are projecting them. In Lincoln, the First 
Church has made extensive improvements in its property and 
has completed plans for a fine organ. The social union has 
taken hold of some of our mission problems with good prospects 
of solving them. 


Grand Island. C. J. Porr. 


Between North and South 


Missouri 


XCEPT in spots, it would perhaps be wide of the mark to 

say that there has been any distinct advance in our Baptist 
work in Missouri. It could hardly be expected that a return to 
normalcy could ‘be so quickly effected after the upheaval of a 
year ago. More money has been contributed than ever before, 
but that was to be expected. Individual churches that cooper- 
ated heartily in the big denominational drives felt the strong 
spiritual impetus which was an inevitable accompaniment. 
This stimulus, however, could hardly be said to be state-wide 
for the reason that so many churches did not cooperate with 
either the Northern or Southern conventions in their drives for 
millions. 

Serious efforts are being made to put our educational insti- 
tutions on a stable footing, and prospects at William Jewell, 
where D. J. Evans has succeeded Dr. J. P. Greene in the presi- 
dent’s chair, at Stephens and at Hardin are brightening. 

Dr. M. D. Eubank comes to the state as the representative 
of the Board of Promotion. This does not mean that he intends 
to carry on a sectional fight. His work will be to quicken the 
missionary spirit and aid churches that are looking toward 
more efficient methods of operation. Already he has invitations 
more than sufficient to keep him busy for a year. His head- 
quarters will be in Kansas City. : 

Kansas City. W. S. ABERNETHY. 


District of Columbia 


APTISTS in the District of Columbia are unique in their 
organized work. They combine in the Columbia Associa- 
tion the work of a city mission society and a state convention. 
While the churches have coéperated in the work for over forty 
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years, they have differed in their affiliations to the Northen 
and Southern Baptist conventions. The adoption of a unite 
budget the past year that provided for the local interests an 
the programs of both conventions has removed all questions 0 
sectionalism and differences among us. All our churches noy 
contribute to both conventions. 

The success of the unified budget system has increased | UD 
denominational spirit and enabled us to secure the largest gift 
for the work of the kingdom of God in our history. We gave ry 
an average of $27.71 per member, and the total contribution 
reached $320,000. We raised over $100,000 for benevolence, an 
nearly $100,000, which was our goal, for our Baptist missionar, 
work, besides meeting the expense of entertaining the Souther 
Baptist Convention. 

Our membership in the twenty-three churches has ip 
creased about 500, and our, Sunday-school roll about 1000. Sey 
eral of our churches have removed their mortgage indebtedness 
and four hope to erect buildings the coming year. Two of ou 
missions are homeless, The Southern Baptists have promise 
substantial aid in securing homes for the Takoma Park Churel 
and our Italian brethren. When they obtain their church home 
the Italian brethren hope that their church can become the firs 
self-supporting Italian-speaking church in America. § 

Plans are under way to secure the ground that will provid 
for the future growth of the Baptist Home for Children, whicl 
requires immediate expansion. Scholarships at Colgate Uni 
versity that will honor the memory of Dr. S. H. Greene, whos 
leadership will be missed in the future development of Baptis 
interests, will be established, and an earnest effort will be 
to secure the return to Baptist control of George Washingto. 
University, founded by Luther Rice, which now numbers ove 
5000 students. 

Other denominations have found that the presence ot 
member of their faith in the White House has served to increas 
their numbers, and we have reason to believe that the electio 
of Senator Warren G. Harding to the presidency ought t 
strengthen our position in this strategic center. 

No survey would be complete without mention of our Neer 
brethren, who have approximately 88,000 enrolled in their sixty 
eight churches. They have added about 5000 to their membe! 
ship the past year. Many of their churches have paid off debt 
and increased the pastor’s salary and gifts for missions, Mis 
Burroughs, of the National Training School for Women an 
Girls, has been a great factor in their missionary developmen 
She expects next year to erect another new building on th 
school grounds at Lincoln Heights, and open up a summe 
school and conference along the lines followed at Northfield. © 

Washington. Hvueu T. STEVENSON, — 


Belated Reports 


Delaware 


APTISTS are not in a strong position in Delaware, havi 
but a dozen active churches. However, several vacant q 


Various difficuliies retarded the fullest success of the N 
World Movement. The state convention is in its fourth yea 


were present at Denver when the enterprise was launche 
and the same number of our churches have already pledge 
their entire allotment. The pledges thus far secured averag 
$71.21 per subscriber per year. Dr. S. P. Shaw, our efficiel 
state secretary and director of promotion, feels confident 
the remaining portion of the allotment for this state will 
pledged during the year. 
A vigorous evangelistic campaign has been progressiiil 

the state for about four months, with six special workers gl 
ing their entire time to this work. Thus far over 300 ad 
tions have been made to the churches as a result of the ¢ 
(Continued on page 1760) 
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International Uniform Lesson 
‘- for February 6 

THE MARRIAGE FEAST 
“Matt. 22:1-14. Golden Text: Luke 14:23 


By JoHN A. EARL 


The Lesson Text 

‘The lesson is one of the parables of 
udgment on Jerusalem spoken to the 
ewish leaders by the Lord on Tuesday 
f Passion Week in the temple. Its in- 
erences lie on the surface. The Jews 
1 rejecting their rightful Messiah when 
e officially offered himself to them as 
heir king are pictured in the parable as 
he guests who made light of the invita- 
ion to the marriage feast, and who, on 
ae second invitation, became violent 
nd killed the king’s messengers. The 
nger of the king and his drastic re- 
risals in executing the murderers and 
estroying their city illustrates the 
‘rath of God and the judgment which 
wer fell upon Jerusalem in A. D. 70, 
then Roman armies laid siege to the 
ity, starved and butchered its people, 
roke down its walls and burned houses, 
alaces and temple. The people in the 
ighways and byways who filled the 
laces of the invited guests represent 
ie Gentiles. 


‘he Lesson Taught 

Three types of guests are pictured in 
1e parable, viz., the scornful, the satis- 
ed, and the selected. 


‘cornful 

The invited guests were not gracious 
nough to send regrets and give a reason 
r non-attendance. They treated the 
ing’s summons to the feast with scorn 
aod violence. This is one of the pictures 
*sus painted that day in the temple 
afore the Jewish leaders in order that 
sey might see their real attitude to- 
lard the kingdom of God and toward 
od himself. Jesus felt keenly the dis- 
Ppointment and disaster of his rejec- 
on by the Jews. One can hardly re- 
fain from speculating on the develop- 
ents which would have followed had 
ie Jews accepted Jesus as their Messiah. 
lad the marriage feast been attended by 
one first invited, what would have been 
fe result? Certainly Jesus did not re- 
‘rd the Jews as the victims of fate in 
jornfully rejecting the summons of the 
ng. They were free to accept or reject. 
he tragedy of their rejection of the 
e@ssiah was in their own deliberate ac- 
on and not in the purpose of God. The 
ars of Jesus as he wept over the city 
ere not stage tears. The fate of the 
ty and nation had been in the hands 
_the rabbis; but, blinded by prejudice 
id bound by tradition, they did not 
low the day of their visitation. They 
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became intolerant of progress, . truth, 
freedom, and out of this intolerance 
came Calvary, with their own Messiah 
crucified. The scornful guest is still in 
evidence, not only blinding himself to 
the day of his opportunity, but scorn- 
fully rejecting the invitation of the King 
and persecuting the messengers of the 
kingdom. 


Satisfied 

If judgment awaits the scornful guest, 
then judgment also awaits the self-satis- 
fied guest. This is the meaning of the 
parable of the guest who refused to wear 
the wedding garment. Having sent his 
servants into the byways and hedges to 
find guests for his feast, the king imposed 
upon his guests only one condition: they 
must wear the festive robe which he had 
provided for each guest. It was neces- 
sary for the king to provide such a gar- 
ment because his guests were the ragged 
beggars of the road. It would never have 
done to bring into the palace for a royal 
feast the great unwashed throng in their 
tattered garments. Therefore provision 
was made for bathing the guests and 
clothing them with a clean and suitable 
robe. But one of the tramp-guests, dis- 
regarding the rules of the feast because 
in all probability he was satisfied with 
his appearance, went in without the 
wedding robe. Of course there was noth- 
ing left for him but to be thrown out. 
If the Jews lost the privileges of the 
King’s feast because they scorned the 
King’s invitation, then the Gentiles must 
learn that they get into the feast by the 
King’s grace and in the King’s way. The 
best commentary on this parable is 
found in the eleventh chapter of Paul’s 
letter to the Romans. 


Selected 

It was Henry Ward Beecher who said, 
“The elect are whosoever will, and the 
non-elect are whosoever won't.” The se- 
lected guests, according to this parable, 
were the guests who accepted the invi- 
tation of the king and entered into the 
festal chambcr cleansed and clothed with 
the cleansing and clothing provided for 
them by the king. No distinctions were 
permitted. All were there by the grace 
of the host, and all wore the same kind 
of a garment. It was a democratic 
gathering made up of the good and bad, 
according te the parable. But no one 
could tell who was good and who was 
bad because all were for once upon a 
common level as the guests of the king. 
This is a beautiful parable of the grace 
and democracy of the gospel. The grace 
of the gospel is illustrated in the grace 
of the king extending hospitality and 
royal favors to men and women who 
were outcasts in society. Paul caught this 
great gospel when he wrote to the 
Ephesians: “By grace have ye been 
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and that 
yourselves: it is the gift of God; not of 
works, that no man should glory.” And 
the democracy of the gospel is eloquently 


saved through faith; not of 


set forth in these words: “Wherefore 
remember, that once ye, the Gentiles in 
the flesh, who are called Uncircumcision 
by that which is called Circumcision, in 
the flesh, made by hands; that ye were 
at that time separate from Christ, alien- 
ated from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenants of the 
promise, having no hope and _ without 
God in the world. But now in Christ 
Jesus ye that once were far off are made 
nigh in the blood of Christ” (Eph. 
2:11-13). 


Recruiting Adult Classes 
By F. F. Prererson 

AN the average adult who has not 

been in a Bible class or a Sunday 
school since childhood be interested in 
this institution? If so, what are the 
proven means for enlisting him? Ex- 
perience has shown that three things 
are essential for success: First, proper 
advertisement of the class and its work; 
second, a class session which will in- 
terest and hold its members, and, third, 
the securing of some service from every 
man or woman in the class. There are 
many expansions of these three points 
necessary for permanent success, but on 
the whole they cover the situation. 

Let it be remembered at the outset 
that the study of the Word of God at 
the Sunday session is the important cen- 
ter for all this work. Among the Bap- 
tists, the brotherhoods, apart from a Sun- 
day Bible class, have never achieved as 
great success as those which recognized 
the organized class idea as the more im- 
portant. In New England both have been 
tried out for years. There are a score of 
churches with an enrolment of such 
classes of from 100 or 200 to over 1000. 
The class does what the brotherhood 
never did: it makes the religious ap- 
proach to a man or woman through the 
study of Scripture. The class can do 
all the brotherhood attempts and .many 
things it does not. 

Let us suppose those two fundamentals 
for success are aSSured—that is, teach- 
ing leadership and the administrative 
leadership. How shall we go about re- 
cruiting the class? 

Polling lists, real estate agents’ records 
of new tenants, the church adult constitu- 
ency, names of adults given by the chil- 
dren in the Sunday school, the friends of 
present members of the school, and the 
pastor’s calling list will secure a large 
number of names with which to begin. 
This will be enlarged in many ways as 
the classes grow. 

(Continued on page 1760) 
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“A Baptist Too” 
Bye Oa Osawa 
NCE I despised the Baptist folk, 


I called them weak and few [Neh. 


431-3]. 
I little dreamed that I should turn 
And be a Baptist too. 


But when the Spirit came with power 
And brought my sins to view, 

I vowed if he would set me free 
I’d be a Baptist too [Psa. 119:32]. 


When Jesus “into” Jordan went, 
The dove from heaven flew 
And rested on his head as he [Mark 
1:9-10]. 
Became a Baptist too. 


In Enon, near to 

Where Jordan’s 
Deel 

Did John Baptize, and made, ’tis clear, 


Deep-water Baptists too. 


Salem, and 


waters flow [John 


When, on the day of Pentecost, 

Men cried, “What shall we do?” 
Peter replied, “Let each repent 

And be a Baptist too” [Acts 2:37-38]. 


And when Samaria gave heed 
To Philip, though a Jew, 
“Both men and women,” so we read 
(Not babes), were baptized too [Acts 
$:12]. 


The eunuch said to Philip, “See!” 
(Example good for you), 

“Here’s water—what doth hinder me 
To be a Baptist too?” [Acts 8:36]. 


If pilgrims to a distant home 
Would on, rejoicing, go [Acts 8:39], 

Let each with true obedience come 
And be a Baptist too. 


Said Lydia, who to riverside 
From city’s noise withdrew, 
“Let me be buried ’neath the tide 
And be a Baptist too” [Acts 16:13-15]. 


The jailer, who for light had craved, 
Obeyed the gospel true 

And he and his became, when saved, 
A Baptist family too [Acts 16:33]. 


*Tis plain that they who wrote the Word 
No other doctrine knew. 

They teach that we should first believe, 
So they were Baptists too [Acts 18:8]. 


Saul, when a brother spoke his name, 
“Arise! why tarriest thou?” 

Filled with the Holy Ghost, became 
A loyal Baptist too [Acts 22:16]. 


’Tis coming soon, that happy day, 


When Christ shall have his due 
And all shall say, ““We’ll him obey, 
Tho’ it makes us Baptists too!” 


Then come, 
hand— 

The Master calls for you. 

We're going to Immanuel’s land— 

Come be a Baptist too. 

[The above poem was handed to Pastor 
Harris of Whitehall, Wis., by Mrs. Sweet, 
widow of Rev. N. L. Sweet, by whom it 
was formerly offered for sale. Mrs. Sweet 
is now eighty-three years of age—THE 
EDITORS. ] 


my friend, give us 


The Supreme Ambition 
By D. W. 


HAT is your supreme ambition? 
The writer has asked more than a 
thousand people this question. 

Some have said, “I have no ambition.” 
There are no returning footprints on the 
path of time. Day by day, hour by hour, 
moment by moment, we are stamping the 
page of time with a record which will 
never be rewritten. With ages past and 
ages to come, right here in the midst of 
time, we have just one life to live, just 
one opportunity to make this one life vic- 
torious—and “no ambition!” Out on the 
ocean of time and no port in view. A 
tragedy! Awake, and get a vision of the 
responsibility of existence! 

Some have said, “I have lost my ambi- 
tion.” The battle has been severe, the 
struggle has not been crowned with suc- 
cess, hopes have not been realized, and 
we have accepted the inevitable. Remem- 
ber, apparent defeat has repeatedly prov- 
en a stepping stone to a pinnacle. Said 
our Lord to Peter, “What I do thou know- 
est not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.’ When our Lord was crucified, 
doubtless many believed that his program 
had collapsed. Fellow traveler, God is 
good. He can extract good out of evil. 
‘All things are working together for good 
to: those who love God.” Believe it, and 
get a new grip on God. 

Over 50 per cent of the answers to this 
question are selfish—that is, they do not 
indicate thought beyond the individual 
giving the answer, 

Many have given as their supreme am- 
bition, “To reach heaven.” A visitor in- 
vited to address a Sunday school in clos- 
ing his remarks asked all who wanted to 
go to heaven to stand up. The entire 
school arose except Johnnie. He re: 
treated to the rear of his seat and his 
teacher said, “Johnnie, get up, Don’t you 
want to go to heaven?” “Well, some 
time, but I have my trap set and I want 
to catch a rabbit before I go.” Probably 
an ultimate ambition of many of us is to 
reach heaven, but we want to accomplish 
some things before we go. That is right. 
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The question is as to the supreme ss 
tion for this life. q 

A girl approaching her teens, with the 
question simplified to her understandiale 
I fear reflected the atmosphere of the 
home when she said, “I want to get a 
education so that when I am grown ] 
can shine in society.” | 

Some have said, “I want to be a sue. 
cessful business man.” Is business an 
end in itself or a means to an end? What 
is the end sought? Some have said, “I 
want to be an honorable man.” Is honor 
an end in itself? Why do you want to 
be an honorable man? Is it simply that 
you take pride in being known as an hon- 
orable man? 

Mothers have said, “I want to be a good 
wife and mother,” “I want to make home 
pleasant,” and “I want to bring up my 
children in such a way that they will be 
qualified for life.” This is a noble ambi- 
tion. Home is a mother’s throne. To 
make home a place never to be forgotten, 
a place to be remembered with pleasure 
all along the path of life, a restraining 
and an inspiring influence—this is an am- 
bition worth while. I asked a mother, 
not a professing Christian, the question, 
and she gave the usual answer, and after 
a few moments’ reflection she said, “My 
answer is not complete. This is just me 
and mine, A supreme ambition should) 
reach beyond the home,” and she added: 
“To do all the good I can to others.” 
That mother was not far from the king- 
dom. 

Ruth said, “I have two babies. I can- 
not be in two places at the same time.” 
I replied, “Ruth, my mother is living 
me.” <A tear came into her eye. There) 
will come a day when the babes will not 
exhaust her energies, and Ruth will live 
not only in her children but in her per- 
sonal touch through agencies beyond the 
home. - 

Some have said, “I want God to nae 
his way in my life.” This is good if its 
import is understood. To be passively 
submissive is a very small fraction of life. 
If it is understood that this answer in-| 
volves our utmost energy and our total 
being, body, soul and spirit, well and 
good. ‘B, 

Here is an answer: “As much as in me 
is, to contribute to the*uplift of human- 
ity.” Was not this our Lord’s ambition? 
He came to a sin-crushed, sufferil 
world to contribute to the uplift of 
manity, with all that is involved in that 
uplift. | 

Here is an answer from a woman, 4 
ter several days of reflection—four wo 
spelled with thirteen letters: “To be 
blessing.” 

I do not know that this sister had il 
mind the following Scripture, but here 
is—God’s program for Abraham: 


wary 22, 1921 


will bless thee, and make thy name 
yreat: and be thou a blessing. In thee 


lessed” (Gen. 12:2, 3). 

“Abraham shall surely become a great 
ind mighty nation, and all the nations of 
arth shall be blessed in him” (Gen. 
8:18). 

“J will multiply thy seed as the stars 
f heaven, and will give unto thy seed 
ll these lands; and in thy seed shall all 
oh, _ of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 


# did not bless Abraham just to 
jlease Abraham, but that Abraham might 
sass jit on. God gave Abraham a great 
‘ame and great riches that he might be a 
‘reat blessing, 

I believe that God’s plan for some men 
3 the gathering of great wealth for his 
dingdom, and that in this service they 
‘re, or may be, as fully in harmony with 


\ 


God as any on the foreign 
field. 

God has a place for each of us. The 
heart which is without a struggle is a 
cipher. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


missionary 


The Moments You Have Lived . 


OU will find, as you look back upon 
your life, that the moments that 
stand out—the moments when you have 
really lived—are the moments when you 
have done things in a spirit of love. As 
memory scans the past, above and beyond 
all the transitory pleasures of life, there 
leap forward those supreme hours when 
you have been enabled to do unnoticed 
kindnesses to those around about you— 
things too trifling to speak about, but 
which you feel have entered into your 
eternal life—Henry Drummond. 


The Young Reserves 


| The Little Paint-Pot Man 


HE busiest little man I ever knew was 

the Paint-Pot Man. He worked all 
ay and night keeping the world freshly 
ainted. He had a hundred paint pots, 
ach with a different color in it. 
| The little Paint-Pot Man knew all the 
ecrets of color-mixing. His brown, of 
ourse, he found in the earth (and he 
sed a great deal of brown). But his 
iggest pot was green. To make his 
reen he used the same brown earth, 
nixed with rain and plenty of warm sun- 
hine. His blue he took from the sea 
nd mixed it with sky. His red he found 
1 the heart of the flames. The sunlight 
l@ihered in the early morning made his 
ellow, but his gold he dug from the 
iountains. Silver he dipped from lakes 

n moonlight nights. And his white he 
ook from the clouds. 
| The little Paint-Pot Man re how 
dany shades of yellow a dandelion has; 
ow a closed gentian looks inside; how 
lany different shades a maple bud must 
ave; and how many colors it takes to 
aint a canna’s seed-pod. 

His brushes were made of tall grasses 
r of rushes; and sometimes he even 
- the delicate feather that a bluebird 
ad dropped from its wing. 

‘From morning till night he worked, 
ainting the grass and the flowers. He 
rorked all winter painting the arbutus— 
4st a little at a time. First the bud 
fas just like the stem, and then he 
ouched it with green. Then, before he 
iade it pink, he painted it all white. And 
fter it had opened out I found he had 
dded pink—two shades—and delicate 
ellow. Lilies he covered with green to 
eep the white clean until he had finished 
tem inside. On each petal he put a line 
f yellow, and he tinted the hearts with 
ink; and on the slender green filaments 
‘e hung brown powder boxes. It took 
jim nearly a month to paint the lily. 
jjolets he tinted with delicate shades of 


blue, and down in the center he put a 
spot of yellow. 


Some people think that the woods and. 


grassy fields are just plain green. But 
O, you should have seen how many pots 
the Paint-Pot Man used. He put in some 


Habit 


By T, EtmMeR JONES 


Based on a Paragraph (Prose) 
Taken from the “Cyclopedia of 
Illustration.” , 


HABIT’S a master 

You’d best not endure | 
Unless of its outcome 

You feel quite secure. 


A habit’s a yoke 
| One cannot control 
By bits and by pieces, 
But must throw off the whole. 


| By taking its head off 

It don’t change “a bit,” 
And-such viviseCtion 

May cost you your grit. 


| Then with “a” amputated, 
You still have a “bit” left, 
Though of two of its members 
The word is bereft. 


Then removing the “b” 
With the “H” and the “a,” 

It seems three-fifths gone, 
And fast fading away; 


It seems most used up 
And reduced till it’s nil, 

But the truth is, you’re subject | 
To the whole of “it” still. 


So heark to instruction, 
Lend an ear, note it well— 
it’s as hard to undo 
As it is to un-spell. 


Wie 


spots of brown and pink and yellow, or 
brushed a little blue over all the green. 
This blue on the far hills and fields was 
usually the kind he mixed with mist, 

One day in October the little Paint-Pot 
Man had been busy all day and had 
worked so late that it was time for the 
sun to set and he hadn’t painted the sky. 
He ran as fast as he could to the top of 
the hill where the sun went down. He 
reached the top just in time, but he found 
that his pot was almost empty. He had 
used it all up on goldenrod and wild sun- 
flowers. So he had to paint the sunset 
red. Just around the edge he put a little 
yellow, and the face of the sun he rubbed 
with gold. 

The busy little Paint-Pot Man had only 
one helper. That was Jack Frost, and he 
couldn’t help all the year round. But the 
little Paint-Pot Man and Jack Frost 
worked busily together. When Jack 
Frost began to work sometimes the little 
Paint-Pot Man had to paint whole trees 
yellow and green in one night. 

But when in the winter the little Paint- 
Pot Man grew very, very tired, he some- 
times allowed Jack Frost to paint the 
whole world white, and the little Paint- 
Pot Man crept down under the snow and 
took a rest.—Presbyterian Banner. 


The Speed of Light 


IGHT travels at the incredible speed 

of 186,000 miles a second—that is, 
about seven and a half times round our 
earth in one second of time, The human 
mind cannot comprehend such speed— 
yet it is a fact, and has been determined 
with great accuracy in a variety of ways. 
Light is due to electro-magnetic waves or 
ripples in the ether. The whole of space 
is dark and cold. We only “see” light 
because the rays of the sun are refracted 
and reflected from the surface of our 
earth and in our atmosphere.—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 


For Rainy Days 
WHY SHOULD HE? 
“Can your little baby brother talk yet?” 
a kindly neighbor inquired of a small lad. 
“No, he can’t talk, and there ain’t no 
reason why he should talk,” was the dis- 
gusted reply. “What does he want to 
talk for when all he has to do is yell a 
while to get everything in the house 
that’s worth having?”—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE !S SPOKE” 
“Have you any difficulty in getting the 
proper diet for the invalid?” 
“No, indeed; the doctor has ordered 
some of that prepared desecrated food.” 
—Baltimore American, 


SENSE 
Teacher: Which one of the _ five 
senses—sight, feeling, hearing, taste or 
smell—could you get along best without? 
Small Boy: Feeling, because when you 
get in an accident you won’t get hurt.— 
Boys’ Life. 


USEFUL 
Teacher: Hawkins, what is a synonym? 
Hawkins: Please, sir, it’s a word you 


use in place of another when you cannot 
spell the other one.—Boys’ Life. 
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Topic for February 6 


A SURRENDERED AND VICTORIOUS 
Eas 


Gal. 2:1 (Decision Day) 

“But when he who set me apart even 
from my birth, and called me by his 
grace, saw fit to reveal his Son within 
me in order that I might tell among the 
Gentiles the good news concerning him, 
at once I did not confer with any human 
being, nor did I go up to Jerusalem to 
those who were my seniors in the apostle- 
ship, but I went away into Arabia, and 
afterwards came back to Damascus” (Gal. 
1:15-17). 


1. Introductory: The Galatian letter 
was written to a people who were leay- 
ing their ‘first love’—adhering to a dif- 
ferent good news than that preached by 
Paul. It becomes the apostle’s duty to 
take them in hand. In order to achieve 
success, he must needs vindicate his 
apostleship. This vindication is related 
in the first chapter of the letter. 

2. The example of an exemplary life: 
On the basis of his great religious experi- 
ence and subsequent standing as a Chris- 
tian and an apostle, Paul makes his ap- 
peal as their spiritual leader. He will 
advance arguments from law and the- 
ology, but far greater is the argument of 
his great life. Such is the need of the 
world today. Not less orthodoxy, but 
more othopraxy; not less creed, perhaps, 
but more Christ; not fewer church serv- 
ices, perhaps, but more lives shot through 
with the spirit of evangelism and sacri- 
fice. 

3. A period of waiting: Just what 
Paul was doing down in Arabia all this 
time, we do not know. We can imagine 
a number of things. “I went away to 
Arabia, and afterwards came back to 
Damascus.” We can only wish we might 
know the whole story connected with that 
statement. Paul had had a profound re- 
ligious experience on the road to Damas- 
cus. He had met his risen Lord and 
surrendered to him. He must needs go 
aside now and prepare himself for his 
wonderful life ahead. God is leading and 
Paul is following. There can be no vic- 
torious life without this. 

4. A suggestion for our day: The mad 
rush of the twentieth century is a peril 
to spiritual life. We do things so hur- 
riedly and without proper preparation! 
We “rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
It is true of the preacher, the Sunday- 
school teacher and the young people’s 
president. Unless there is a peridd of 
waiting on God, the individual will be 
spiritually lean. “Take time to be holy” 
should be the watchword of every Chris- 
tian. In church work and in business, 
young people should choose certain things 
they can do, and do them well. Too much 
fine energy is dissipated in the attempt 
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young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of © 
work for publication in THE BaPtisi 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


to do too many things, resulting in lack 
of efficiency in any one thing. 

do. Afterwards came back to Damascus: 
Paul certainly would not approve of the 
present-day sentimentalist who “takes the 
time for prayer” all right, but gets no 
further. To pray that the kingdom of 
God may come means codperation on the 
part of the individual praying. Paul 
knew this, and so he is soon about his 
task of evangelizing—preaching, teaching 
and writing. How poorly equipped we 
would be today had Paul failed his Lord. 

6. Identification with Christ: This is 
the secret of a victorious life. “For me 
to live is Christ.” Christ’s cause for 
world redemption had become Paul’s 
cause: “For I determined to be utterly 
ignorant, when among you, of everything 
except of Jesus Christ, and of him as 
having been crucified.” If victory is to 
be achieved, God’s hosts must go forward. 
For his people the avenue of retreat 
should be forever closed. 


REV. C. A. BOYD 


Director of Religious Education for 
Wisconsin 
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Wisconsin Special 
SOME FEATURES OF PROGRESS 

The young people’s state conventior 
which had previously been held in cor 
nection with the state convention, occupy 
ing the closing evening, was last yea 
shifted to the place and time of the a; 
sembly. Held on the evening of the da 
preceding and during the opening day o 
the assembly, it proved to be a real suc 
cess. The chief gain was in the. propo! 
tion of really young people present. Th 
verbal reports from all the societies rey 
resented were intensely interesting an’ 
most encouraging. It was decidedly t 
make the change permanent. 

2. The assembly of 1920 was mae 
by an increase in enrolment of 50 pe 
cent over the preceding year. This in 
crease taxed to the extreme the capacit; 
of the buildings. The proportion o 
young people at the assembly was greate 
than ever before, and the work done mos 
satisfactory. A good number of coum 
cates were presented. 

3. Biblical drama: Among the uni 
bits of society activity has been the pre 
sentation by a number of our societies o 
certain Old Testament stories in dramati) 
form. The young people of the Firs 
Church, Milwaukee, presented “Isaiah th) 
Statesman” to a good-sized audience; th 
young people of the Tabernacle Church 
Milwaukee, made a deep impression upo1 
an unusually large audience with a pre 
sentation of “Esther the Daring’; an 
the beautiful story of ‘““Ruth the Loving’ 
was presented with success by the youn! 
people of Fond du Lac, Almond and Wau 
paca. At Fond du Lac, the audience com 
pletely filled the church and Sunday 
school room, and hundreds were turne 
away. This same group presented it at ou 
assembly. Other societies are plant 
similar presentations. 

4. New societies have recently bee 
organized at Darien, Raymond, Appleto 
and (/Elkhorn. At the latter place, 
organization of the society almost simul 
taneously with the opening of a new com 
munity house, with gymnasium equipment 
is a splendid indication of the belief 0! 
the pastor and young people that physica. 
and devotional development should go t 
gether. | 

5. Standard societies: Last year onl; 
two societies, Fond du Lac and Oshkosh 
came up to standard rank. Already thi 


ahead to the lead. At a recent social tl 

state director spoke of the standard, 4 
the society decided to work hard to reac 
it. It is well on ths way. 


societies of the state have adorteae 
work among the Italians of Racine a 
Kenosha as their special work, and g 
for that work last year 50 per cent mo 
than it gave during the preceding year. 
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he Baptist Missionary Train- 


| ing School 
L By Mrs. H. W. PINKHAM 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 
van its winter term, Tuesday, Jan. 4, 
bh an enrolment of sixty-two students. 
Vednesday afternoon, Dr. Henry Top- 
g of Japan, and Captain Lawton, who 
jomes captain of the gospel ship of 
yan, the Fukuin Maru, addressed the 
dent body. In the evening, Dr. Theo- 
‘e G. Soares gave a wonderful gospel 
sage. These two services each so 
utifully supplemented each other that 
re was no question in our minds but 
t the call to service is the call of the 
sent day. Following the evening serv- 
‘an informal reception was held in the 
‘utiful Harris Library. 

‘he new and advanced schedule of 
tk is proving satisfactory, as shown 
the record of the term just past. Each 
‘rr we are endeavoring to build a bet- 
‘foundation for the service which must 
ve our worth, and test our strength, 
lizing that, “the achievement of today 
| points to the pathway of tomorrow. 
rough service comes’ growth, and 
ough growth comes greater service.” 
is is our slogan and by it we mean to 
% and build for the future work in 
fistian service. 


Pacific Coast 


- WESTERN WASHINGTON 


tEV. S. G. Mangss, recently from Kan- 

has accepted a call to the Baptist 
irch of Sumner and has settled in 
‘new field. 


ty. W. A, McCatt, of Seattle, is serv- 
-as stated supply of the church at Sno- 
nish, where Rev. W. M. Miller closed 
‘work Dec. 31. 


‘HE CHURCH AT BREMERTON has shown 
jappreciation of its pastor, Rev. W. H. 
‘on, by a substantial increase in his 
ary. Under his splendid leadership 
3 church is making marked progress. 


\ Brie CoNFERENCE under the leader- 
Dp of representatives of the Moody 
le Institute will be held in the Taber- 
de Church of Seattle Jan. 19-23. 


CENTRAL CHURCH, of Seattle, has 
to its new location on Queen 
Hill and is holding its services for 
Present in the building of a German 
thodist Church which has been unused 
‘years. It has leased its property at 
‘rd and Cedar Streets to the Seattle 
jle Institute. 
‘af 


B. Y. P. U. Annual Rally 


an annual rally on New Year’s Day. 
ally this year was under the direc- 
1 of Mr. Carl B. Forland, president, 
| Rev. T. H. Hagen, director of re- 
ous education, and was held with the 


* 
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First Church of Tacoma. The attend- 
ance was by far the largest of any of 
the rallies, 500 being present in the 
afternoon and 435 at the banquet in the 
evening. ‘The banner attendance was 
from the Everett B. Y. P.. U., seventy- 
seven coming in a special car from that 
city. There was great interest and en- 
thusiasm. The following program was 
carried out: Praise and devotional serv- 
ice, led by Rev. M. H. Myhrman. Roll 
call of unions led by Miss Emily Keith, 
secretary. B. Y. P. U. Inventory, Direc- 
tor Hagen. Special music, Ethan Lamo- 
reaux. Conference hour: The standard 
of excellence, led by Director Hagen; 
Young people and evangelism, Rev. W. 
Earl Smith; A school of missions, Rev. 
KF. W. Wightman; Training for leader- 
ship, E. A. Pearse; B. Y. P. U. business 
methods, Dean Wright. Missionary 
demonstration, Tacoma district. ‘The 
New Year’s Message,” Rev. Frank B. 
Matthews. The social hour, Tacoma dis- 
trict. Banquet with the following toasts: 
“Playe Ball,’s Reve Ca. 0. .0nnson; 
“Wanted: A Hit,” Rev. C. T. Goodsell; 
“Three Strikes and Out,” Roy Duchine; 
“Don’t Die on Third Base,” Rev. S. G. 
Maness; “Boiling in the Bleachers,” 
Henry Elliott, Jr.; “Playing to the 
Grandstand,’ Edwin Osgood; “‘The Fans 
and Fanettes,” W. G. Dinger; ‘Knocking 
a Home Run,” Rev. W. Earl Smith. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rev. L. T. BARKHAM has been with the 
Lincoln Heights Church, Los Angeles, 
five and a half years, during which time 
301-have been received into the church, 
127 of them by baptism. The church 
raised its apportionment in the New 
World Movement, paid off the church 
debt, bought a new grand piano and made 
many improvements on the property. 
There are three B. Y. P. U. societies. An 
orchestra of 15 of the young people is 
used at various services. At a watch 
night service, the pastor and his wife 
were presented with a box of silverware. 
The prayer season at the opening of the 
year was observed with meetings which 
continued for two weeks. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON 


Rev. J: FRANKLIN Day and his people 
of Colfax have closed one of the most 
interesting years in the history of this, 
the oldest church in all this region of 
East Washington and North Idaho, Dur- 
ing the year they built themselves a 
new church house of concrete, with base- 
ment, auditorium, balcony, lecture room 
and kitchen and all beautifully equipped 
for their membership of about 100. The 
parsonage was remodeled and made into 
a comfortable home for the pastor. After 
completing their building enterprise 
without debt, they went over the top in 
the New World Movement. They have 
subscribed, and paid in part, over $30,000. 
This is considered here a most remark- 
able achievement, for a church with a 
membership of about 100. But the best 
of the story is to follow. When they 
moved into the new building they began 
to reach out for souls. Just recently the 
pastor has buried in baptism a large num- 
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ber. The pastor’s salary has been in- 
creased from $1500 a year to $2000 and is 
being paid regularly the first of each 
month. Here is a church in a city of 
3500 people, led out into a large place 
through a vastor with godliness, experi- 
ence and a vision. 


Mississippi Valley 


OHIO 


Rey. T. H. McAfee is gradually recov- 
ering from his critical illness of the past 
few months. For six years Dr. McAfee 
has been the greatly beloved pastor of 
the Trinity Church, Marion, of which the 
President-Elect is a member and most 
devoted friend of the pastor. Dr. T. W. 
Powell of Mt. Gilead has been the regular 
supply since Nov. 1. Seven new members 
have been received since Jan. 1. Rev. C. 
A. Brooks gave his interesting address on 
Jan. 9 and met Senator Harding for a 
conference. 


INDIANA 


Christian Workers’ Institute at 
Indianapolis 


A training class for workers in church 
schools is to be held in the Second Church, 
Indianapolis, during the week of Jan. 23- 
28. This institute will be under the 
auspices of the Baptist churches of Indi- 
anapolis, the religious education depart- 
ment of the state convention and the 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
Workers of all denominations, however, 
will be welcome. The week-day lecture 
sessions will start at 3:30 each after- 
noon; dinner will be served each day at 
the Second Church; and each evening at 
8:30, after the various classes are con- 
cluded, a general assembly will be held 
at which prominent speakers will talk 
on subjects of religious and civic interest. 
Among the well-known church workers 
who will have charge of the classes are: 
Dr. Samuel Zane Batten, Rev. Albert H. 
Gage, Miss Myrtie Huckelberry, Rev. Sel- 
don L. Roberts, Dr. J. Foster Wilcox, 
Miss Alice Brimson and Miss Ernie Wells. 
Dr. O. R. McKay of Indianapolis is in 
active charge of the institute as dean. 
At the conclusion of the week’s work, cer- 
tificates of proficiency will be awarded 
those completing the required course of 
lectures. 

ILLINOIS 


Rev. G. W. CHESSMAN finished his work 
with the First Church, Ottawa, with the 
prayer meeting on Dec. 29, and left on 
the next day to take up his new pastorate 
at Benton Harbor, Mich. Resolutions 
adopted by the church, the Baptist 
Brotherhood, and the Methodist, Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches of 
Ottawa, all express the highest apprecia- 
tion of the work of the last elght years 
and profound regret at the breaking of 
ties which have meant so much of profit 
to all the better interests of the city. “No 
pastor,” says one of our eorrespondents, 
“has ever gone from us with such deep 
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and genuine regret-on the part of the 
members of the church, as also on the 
part of the residents of the community.” 


Woman’s Baptist Mission Union 


The Woman’s Baptist Mission Union 
met with the Rogers Park Church on 
AR Wel IEEE 
usually interesting. A brief outline of 
work done by the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration Protectorate was given by Mrs. 
Minnie Chapman. Mrs: R. A. Hilton, 
assisted by Mrs. Edgar L. Killam of the 
Morgan Park Church, Mrs. Howard J. 
White of the North Shore Church, and 
Mrs. B, D. Barber of the Oak Park 
Church, led a symposium on “Our Best 
Missionary Meeting.’ Luncheon was 
served to over 300 women. In the after- 
noon a reception was given to Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. L. Bromley, who are returning 
to Shanghai, China. Mrs. J. W. Hoyt 
Save a very acceptable New Year’s mes- 
sage, and a sketch, “Uncle Sam’s Con- 
gress of Methods,” was presented by the 
woman’s organization of the North Shore 
Church. a4 

Mrs. Cart D. Case, Secy. 


MICHIGAN 


THe Birkett MEMorIAL CHurcH, De- 
troit, has just closed a successful year 
under the ministry of Dr. A. H. Owens. 
On Easter Sunday a new church building 
was dedicated. The reports at the annual 
meeting showed $22,562 raised and a bal- 
ance in the treasury. During the year 
114 people have been received into the 
fellowship of the church, all coming 
through the regular services. Evangelist 
Crabill and his party are now conducting 
@ campaign with the church. 


On Dec, 29, the First Church of Mount 
Morris gave a farewell reception in honor 
of Rev. Frank Kurtz and family who are 
returning this month to their mission 
field at Madura, India, where they have 
worked for about twenty-seven years. 
Mrs. Kurtz came to America some years 
ago to care for the six children during 
the period of their education. Edna, 
Elinor and Doris are now attending 
school in Granville, Ohio; Hermon is 
studying chemistry in Worcester, Mass.; 
Lloyd is studying mechanical engineer- 


The morning program was uns 


ing in Chicago; and Lawrence, who grad- 
uated from the Michigan Agricultural 
College, has taken charge of his father’s 
farm in Ohio. Bro. Kurtz became a mem- 
ber of Mount Morris Church in his boy- 
hood. His cousin, Miss Alma Kurtz, is 
a city missionary in Detroit. The Sun- 
day school of this church recently voted 
$125 out of its treasury for the European 
relief fund. 


WISCONSIN 


Rey. W. A. McKrirwop, for over thirty 
years pastor in Wisconsin, died at his 
home in Milwaukee on Jan. 8, at the age 
of seventy-three years. The record of his 
useful life is written in the history of the 
churches that he served in the state of 
Wisconsin, notably at Eau Claire, South 
Church, Milwaukee, Waukesha and Ra- 
cine. No man has set the impress of his 
life and character more indelibly upon 
the denomination in the state. Always a 
leader, both in the church that he served 
and in the state. at large, always evange- 
listic, fervent, untiring, his work was 
abundantly ‘fruitful throughout his min- 
istry, and no brother was more honored 
and beloved. Literally he wore himself 
out in service, and for more than ten 
years had been laid aside from active 
work, a great sufferer, a great example of 
patience and Christian fortitude. During 
these years he was a member of the First 
Church of Milwaukee, and was tenderly 
cared for by Mrs. McKillop and his 
brother Donald, who, with a son and two 
daughters, survive him. The burial was 
in Madison. No man ever won more 
worthily the title of “a good minister of 
Jesus Christ.” 


KANSAS 


Dr. W. A. Exxiotr is beginning his 
fifteenth year with the First Church, 
Ottawa. The membership is now 1163, a 
net gain of fifty-one during the past year. 
During the eight months from May 1, 
$22,571 has been collected for the New 
World Movement, which is approximately 
one-fourth of the total pledged for the 
five-year period. Current expenses for the 
year totaled $8943.38. The sum of $555 
was subscribed for Armenian and French 
relief. The pastor and his family have 
broken into the ranks of the “automobile 
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aristocracy,” a Ford car having been | 
sented to them by some of the mer 
the church. | 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the §&¢ 
Lawrence Church, held on Jan. 5, 
clerk reported that 104 new members 
been received during the year, sixty-t] 
of them by letter. The net gain is eig 
two. During the four and a half y 
of the church, 370 members have } 
received; the present membership is 
The treasurer’s report showed all ] 
paid and a small balance in the treas’ 
Rey. G. A. Creekmore has been pa 
from the beginning. | 


Atlantic Coast 


MAINE 


THE Lire CHurcH started the year ri 
by building a new baptistry of coner 
Candidates are awaiting baptism. ' 
pastor, Rev. L. G. Perry, is much ene 
aged over the work. 


NEW JERSEY 


AT THE EMMANUEL CHURCH, Rit 
wood, Dr. Thomas H. Sprague, pastor, 
hand of fellowship was given to sixt 
on Jan, 2, making more than forty si 
the present pastor began his service ¥ 
the church in October. A splendid sp 
of optimism pervades the church ] 
Over $400 has thus far been received 
European relief to be spent through 
denominational agencies. 


CONNECTICUT 


Rey. A. F. Purkiss, who for more t) 
three years has been the efficient pas 
of the Central Church, Norwich, has 
signed to accept a call to the Mo 
Lebanon Church, Dormont, Pittsbur 
Pa. 


Rev. Greorce ArnHa, pastor of the ¢ 
ton Heights Church, who is tempora’ 
laid aside from active work, is rest 
at Attleboro and Northfield, Mass. © 
Atha is the dean of pastors in the St 
ington Union Association, having sett 
with the church in 1906. His devot 
to the kingdom and wise leadership h 
greatly strengthened the work of 
church. Pastor and people are united 
a community force, and loyal to the 
nominational program. = 


SIMULTANEOUS EVANGELISTIC MEET) 
are now in progress in Calvary, N 
Haven; First Church, Shelton; < 
Poquonock Bridge Church. Evangeli 
in action is beginning to grip the st 
Rev. York A. King, superintendent _ 
evangelism for New England, is cond 
ing the meetings in New Haven; Rev. 
EK. Gates, pastor-at-large, conductel 
first week’s meetings in Shelton and 
this week, Jan. 10, in Poquonock. Dr, 
N. Lackey, president of the state conv 
tion, is giving the same week to the SI 
ton Church. Mr. King will conduct 
campaign in the Noank Church, for 
days, beginning Jan. 19, and in the Re 
ville Church, Feb. 2, for the same len{ 
of time. t 

THE WORK OF THE First CH 1 
WATERBURY, Rev. D. P. Gaines, pastor, | 
cently settled, is opening up mos Fi 
couragingly. In November the chu 
put on its every-member canvass, 4 
operating under a “new financial poli 
raised its entire budget, nearly $18,0 
for 1921, also securing some additio 
pledges to the New World Moveme 


ary 22, 1921 


yal have been added to the church 
saptism. The church is cooperating 
be state evangelistic campaign, but 
wing its own local plan. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


a DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCA- 
of the state convention, in consulta- 
with Secretary William A. Hill of 
Board of Education, agreed upon 
following specific objectives for 
-year: Five hundred study classes 
200 reading courses for men’s groups 
women’s groups; 100 study classes 
200 reading courses for World Wide 
ds; ten institutes, twenty-five church 
sion schools and three summer as- 
blies; 500 Bible schools using the 
‘ed missionary studies. In addition, 
; hoped to induce 100 young people’s 
aties to acauire missionary libraries. 


earry out this worthy program will - 


ire enthusiastic codperation on the 


of ali the churches. 


ty mistake, the above item appeared 
‘the issue of Jan. 8 under Massachu- 
s— EDITORS. ] 


MASSACHUSETTS 


% W. QuAy ROSELLE oF First CHURCH, 
DEN, announces an unusually striking 
of Sunday evening discourses on 
table Conversions”: “The Conversion 
‘he Doubter: ‘I will not believe’ ”’; 
5 Conversion of a Legalist: ‘Thou art 
Christ’”: “The Conversion of a Poli- 
n: ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the 

of God’’”’; “The Conversion of a 


Nar: ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me 
0’ p? s 


“The Conversion of a Million- 


2 American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our Corporate name is 
1e American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


xecutive Secretary, Charles L. White 
reasurer, Samuel Bryant 


East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW !! 


4E Business World needs Christian Young 
People. An Efficient Business Training midst 
blesome surroundings; an opportunity to study 
, Music, Literature, Home Economics and 
rsical Science at a low rate of Tuition and 
ird, is the remarkable offer of the 


CEDAR VALLEY SEMINARY 
‘te for particulars. Osage, Iowa 


NCES SHIMER SCHOOL ,f or Sij's 2nd 
+ Junior College, 4-year Academy Course, Teachers’ 


arial and Business Courses, Art, Home Economics. 
Catalog Address Box 620, Mount Carroll, III. 


WANT ADS 


iu will get results through the Want 
mn of THE BAPTIST. The rate is 
ats per word per insertion; cash with 
Ts 


LARGE BAPTIST CHURCH in the Mid- 
Vest wishes an assistant pastor. Prefer 
‘ned man interested in young people and 
deial work. Salary will be made satis- 
ry to the right man. Address: ‘Middle 
*%* care THE BaAPTIst, Chicago. 


OD OPENING in growing county-seat 
for well-equipped man to pastor Com- 
ty Baptist Church. George Gibson, Gil- 
Wyo. 


PORTUNITY—Any individual or church 
ty desiring to contribute an Haster do- 
nm of $45 to their church by a slight ex- 


M on their part, please communicate 
Baarent Sen Broek, 3930 Olive St., St. 
3, Mo. 

E-EASTER EVANGELISTIC LEAD- 
‘AND HELPERS. Write Interdenomi- 
= Evangelistic Association, Winona 
and. 


aire: ‘There came a rich* man’”; ‘The 
Cenversion cf a Criminal: ‘Lord, remem- 
ber me’”; “The Conversion of a Boy: 
‘But his father was a Greek’”; “The Con- 
version of a Society Woman: ‘Whose 
heart the Lord opened’”; “The Conver- 
sion of a Crowd: ‘Then they that gladly 
received the Word’’”’; “The Cenversion of 
a Church Member: ‘How can these things 


be?’” <A comprehensive plan leading up 
to Easter is being followed by Dr. 
Roselle. He has just completed his 


second round of pastoral visitation of 
his 800 families. He uses the family 
group plan of visitation, with prayer 
meetings in the various groups, until 
Easter. The great chorus choir has given 
the oratorio “Elijah” and the ‘Messiah” 
to crowded houses. Monthly social sup- 
pers are held at which from 400 to 500 
people come together and pleasantly con- 
tribute to the friendliness of the church 
life. Evangelism is the watchword of the 
church, being echoed and re-echoed. 


THe Boston Baptist MINISTERS CON- 
FERENCE had a great day on Jan. 10. 
State Board of Promotion Secretary Reid 
had cleared the deck for action, and gave 
us a clear and comprehensive survey of 
the entire New World Movement from its 
inception to date. He marshalled figures 
effectively, and followed all the moves 
and currents of the great operation in a 
way that claimed attention. The whole 
thing had a drive to it, and reached its 
destination. Then Secretary Reid called 
up two of our achieving pastors, asking 
each briefly to tell the tale of their con- 
spicuous victory: Frank M. Holt of 
Reading, and ‘Eben F. Francis of Medford. 
They unfolded two live chapters in recent 
local church history. You could hardly 
imagine anything more effective than the 
entire meeting. 


Mr. S. D. Gordon, THE WELL KNOWN 
EVANGELIST-WRITER, and spiritual leader, 
is holding notable noon-meetings during 
January in Boston. He has had to shift 
from Park Street Church to Tremont 
Temple, so great is the throng of list- 
eners. The very quietness of the man 
and the movement arrests wide attention, 
and causes real consecration to seem pos- 
sible without any accompaniment of noise 
or publicity. One of the big dailies had 
an editorial on “The Still Small Voice,” 
reminding people of its quiet and wel- 
come effectiveness after the earthquake, 
wind and fire to which aforetime they 
had been subjected. Sanity and whole- 
someness is getting a large and delightful 
welcome. 


RHODE ISLAND 


THE CHURCH AT TIVERTON is prospering 
under the leadership of Rev. Silas Perry. 
Nineteen were baptized this month, and 
the offering for European relief was 
$229.68. 


Rev. C. J. YeomMAns of Wickford reports 
four more baptisms, making a total of 
thirty-six since last spring. The church 
presented the pastor with an auto for 
Christmas. 


THE CHURCH AT GREENVILLE, Rev. Albert 
G. Henderson, pastor, has just observed 
its 100th anniversary. Rev. Gideon A. 
Burgess and Rev. John H. Roberts, former 
pastors, were present and delivered ad- 
dresses. The historical sketch presented 
a record of splendid achievement and an 
optimistic outlook for the future. 


Vernon A. Lipsy of Brown University 
is the acting pastor at Lime Rock Church. 
The community is responding to his 
leadership and the outlook is much more 
encouraging. 


We. 


IT IS ABURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient in- 
surance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 


Baptist Department 
Mutual Insurance Corporation 
furnishes protection AT COST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING 
and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy pay- 
, ments; profits to policy- 

holders; legal reserve for 
protection of policyhold- 
‘) ers same as stock com- 
J pany. 

Parsonages, Homes and 
Personal Effects of Church 
Members also insured. 


No agents. Deal direct. 


ce Co., 22 years old un- 
Address Henry P. Maglll, Secy. & 


der same management. 
Mer., 1509 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, DL 


HARRY W. JONES 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


VICTORY SONGS | 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. The selection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new book. 
Contains 288 pages of music. Sing]= copies: 
Manila, 35¢; Limp, 40c; Cloth, 50c; Postpaid. 
Inquantities, not prepaid: Manila,30c;Limp 35c; 
Cloth, 45¢c. ——_—_ BS" Same _ prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE. 
ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY | 
1053 MononBldg., Dpt.B 814 WalnutSt. | 
~ Chicago Philadelphia 


Annuities 


Annuity Bonds are issued 
by all the Boards and Socie- 
ties of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

For information, including 
rates, write to the Society 
or Board concerned 


or to 


The General Board of Promotion of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
276 Fifth’Ave., “——~ New York 


iW rite £°%. Booklet 


For Christian investors. You 
receive regular, generous, non- 
taxable life income, Yourmoney 
helps a Christian enterprise. 


\\ Askfor Booklet B American Bible Society 
25 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
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Miss Mauve B. NicHoLs, representing 

the Christian Americanization department 

of the Woman’s Home Mission Society, 

is at work in this state. She has already 


secured seventy-nine volunteers who are- 


rendering definite service, calling and in- 
strueting the foreigners. 


THE DATES AND PLACES for the regional 
conferences in Rhode Island are as fol- 
lows: Newport, Feb. 17; Westerly, Feb. 
18; Providence, Feb, 21-22. Pre-district 
conferences are being planned by the 
state committees. 


Rev. ANTONIO DE Souza has begun 
work in Rhode Island as missionary to 
the Portugese -people. Both he and Miss 
Olson are planning together to reach the 
thousands of Portugese who are in the 
state. 


Miss JEANNIE SHorT has been engaged 
by the board as part-time missionary, to 
assist Rev. J. DiTiberio, pastor of the 
Federal Hill Italian Church. 


THE RuRAL CHURCH AND LIFE CoMMIT- 
YEE has arranged for the pastors of the 
rural districts, together with a layman 
from each church, to spend Jan. 12 in a 
conference at the Calvary Church, Provi- 
dence. Dr. Rolix V. Harlan is expected. 


BotH Rey. George MacKay of Broad- 
way Church and Rey. Horace Hayes of 
Cranston St. Roger Williams Church be- 
gan their ministry last Sunday under 
favorable circumstances. 


A NUMBER OF THE CHURCHES held watch 
services which were well attended. Im- 
portant decisions were reported from 
some of these meetings. 


NEW YORK 


THE First CHurcH oF MeEpina, Rev. J. 
J. Allen, pastor, held its annual meeting 
on Jan. 4. Membership and contributions 
for local church support and missions are 
at the highest point in the history of the 
church. The membership is 637, of whom 
sixty-eight were added during the year. 
The amount paid for current expenses 
during the year was $5733; the amount 
paid for missions and benevolences was 
$7966. The Sunday school claims to have 
the largest men’s class between Buffalo 
and Rochester. 


Belated Reports 


(Continued from page 1752) 


paign, and the plan is that every church 
shall be reached before spring. Nothing 
that has been done in our state within 
recent years contained the same promise 
of lasting good as does the present cam- 
paign. 

Sioux Falls College has secured a 
strong president in Dr. V. C. Coulter, and 
under his leadership the school is mov- 
ing steadily to the front. The board of 
directors is now having plans drawn for 
the future of the campus, and it is hoped 
by all that a new dormitory can be 
erected within the next year. 

These three items are the outstanding 
features of the work in the state for the 
year, and the splendid spirit of coopera- 
tion that prevails here gives promise of 
great advance along these and other lines 
for the coming year. 


Sioux Falls. G. Exton Harris. 


MAINE 


1 bee cannot show great gains in 
church membership because of the 
tragic fact that there is a constant 
stream of the best blood of the state 


flowing into other parts of the country. 
_ We have made ,.gains, but others will find 
joy in utilizing them. 

There are at the present time some of 
the most prominent pastorates vacant. 
We look for men of vision and talent to 
fill these important places. But we do 
not forget that Maine is largely manned 
by hundreds of humble and Godlike men 
in rural parishes who are giving unspar- 
ingly of themselves for the kingdom of 
God. These are the men upén whom 
Maine depends. 

At the present time we are trying to 
put into effect a large and comprehensive 
program of evangelism and social service 
which will reach to the farthest corners 
of the state. Already provision has been 
made for four counties in which pastor- 
evangelists have been or will be placed. 
We believe that the solution to the rural 
church problem as we find it in Maine 
lies in a work of this kind. Eventually 
we want a man in each county who will 
do this type of work. 

Furthermore, we are asking many of 
the churches to release their pastors so 
that they may go elsewhere for one or 
two weeks to carry the enthusiasm and 
purposes of our New World Movement, 
especially in relation to evangelism, to 
pastorless and poorly organized churches. 
This, if possible, will be done before 
Haster. 

Altogether, the hopes of Maine Baptists 
and Free Baptists are high—and why 
should they not be? We havea great state 
and a great constituency and a great 
body of devoted Christian ministers and 
their families busy this year as never 
before. 

Maine greets the other states of the 
North and wishes them Godspeed in our 
common task. 


Lewiston. GEORGE F.. FINNIE. 


Recruiting Adult Classes 
(Continued from page 1758) 


All campaigning for membership should 
be thoroughly planned and should in- 
clude every member of the class. Have 
the committee arrange to send out the 
men or women two by two, each couple 
with from a dozen to thirty names. In- 
variably the new recruit should be 
visited by two rather than a single indi- 
vidual. Each man will bring his own 
viewpoint to bear and each will make 
different talking points. 

These will be few but important. 
There is, first, the interesting time en- 
joyed in studying the lesson; second, the 
fact that the recruit need not do any- 
thing—not even sing, if he prefers it so; 
third, no embarrassing questions will be 
asked, but each member may ask all he 
desires of the teacher; fourth, with men’s 
classes especially, there are no dues. 
More money is raised on the voluntary 
basis. If there are special needs, tell the 
class so and it will never fail. Empha- 
size the good fellowship. Don’t dodge the 
study of the Bible as the real work of the 
class. If the prospective member is re- 
luctant about coming to the class, get 
him or her to come to the monthly class 
social, but meantime send another group 
of visitors to follow up the work of the 
first. Hang on, mean business, and when 
the new member finally comes, make the 
welcome hearty and natural. 


Of course, if you haven’t a good teach- 
& 


‘THE BAPS 


er, aS good as you can command, if 
class is a dead-and-alive affair, if the 
lowship is cold, there is no value in 
cruiting. ¢ 

One class used to good advantag 
plan by which an interested member y 
lived on the outskirts of the parish y visi 
half a dozen on his way to churel 
Sunday school. He would ring the d 
bell and invite the men to join him 
the way to class or church sery 
Twenty men doing this cover a la 
area. On one Sunday one of these : 
alone brought fifty-three men to the) 
with him. He had written notes the w 
before, and phoned or seen over g 
enty-five in preparation for this Sun 
clean-up. 
_ In some sections a scheme based ¢ 
military plan has been used. The cl: 
is divided into two equal parts cr 
lieutenant for each side, both unde 
captain, who directs the whole cam 
Each lieutenant then divides his side 
to squads of five to ten each, with a 
geant over each squad. The squad y 
the sergeant goes out for the recru 
On Sunday each squad sits by itself 
all the new members it secures, 
roll is called by the lieutenants. 
squad reports: original number in r 
number present today, number of 1 
members and number present today. | 
person is considered a member until 
has attended three Sundays. At the e 
of six weeks there is a re-dividing o 
class into two sections again, with 
sergeants of each most successful sq 
becoming the lieutenants. New squ 
leaders may be chosen. i 

The auto race across the continent 
also popular. The class may be divid 
into five or six groups, each named fol 
machine. Cut-outs of motors fastene 
wires to the wall of the classroom 
a map of the route will show the progr 
of the various teams. Mileage is co 
puted on attendance, new members 
cured, and offering of squad. 

No plan, however, should interfere W 
the study of the lesson. This is centr 
A large women’s or men’s class can 
secured in the average school if ae 
a place for it to meet, democracy in mé 
agement, valuable teaching, organiz 
committee work, and a spirit of | 
Christian fellowship. a 

Keep the sexes segregated. The m 
on the outside will come where ther e 
men only. He will shy at the won 
class. Keep the sessions to exactly § 
minutes, Punctuality and terminal fé 
ties are good safeguards. Keep 
adults Jo themselves for the opening wt 
ship. If the equipment permits, have: 
adult department. Many men’s 
women’s classes have their own rooD 
and do not meet with the rest of # 
school. Why not? We are here to ¥ 
adults, not to demonstrate to the 
dren. They are well aware of hee : 
ence of large companies of men and ¥ 
en in other parts of the building. 
should not be difficult for the Bapti 5} 
the North to increase -the adult de 
ment of the church school: at leas 
per cent in the coming year. 

(To be continued nert week) 
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Christ the All in All 


Ba TIESUS CHRIST is the heart of the Bible. 
Rte THe is the Shiloh in Genesis; the | Am in 
waned Fxodus; the Star and Scepter in Numbers: 
| the Rock in Deuteronomy; the Captain of the 
Lord’s Host in Joshua; and the Redeemer in 
Job. He is David’s Lord and Shepherd; in the 
; Song of Songs he is the Beloved: in Isaiah he is 
the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, and the Prince of 
Peace. In Jeremiah he is the Lord our Right- 
eousness; in Daniel he is the Messiah; in Zech- 
| ariah he is the Branch; in Haggai he is the 
Desire of all nations; in Malachi he is the 
Messenger of the Covenant and the Sun of 
Righteousness, and in the Book of Revelation 
he is the Alpha and the Omega and also the 
Morning Star. 
—DR. R. S. MACARTHUR. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Our Music Corner 


THOMAS LESTER 


OUR NEW CONTRIBUTOR 


HE following brief sketch of Mr. Les- 

ter, who is to have charge of Our 
Music Corner, is taken from ‘‘Who’s Who 
in Music”: 


L&sTeER, Thomas William: Composer, or- 
ganist, teacher, choral conductor; born Lei- 
cester, England, Sept. 17, 1889; educated 
English private and American public schools; 
studied piano and. theory with Adolf Brune, 
organ with Wilhelm Middelschulte, piano 
with Jane Carey, and singing with Sandor 
Radanovits; married Margaret Ann Smith, 
soprano, Jan. 15, 1913 (one child). Organist 
Memorial Church of Christ, Chicago, 1912-15, 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, 1915-18, 
First Baptist of Evanston, 1918—at which 
church he is organist and director of music 
at present. Teaches privately in Chicago, 
director Illinois Athletic Club Glee Club, ac- 
companist Advance Club male chorus, coach- 
accompanist Lyra Ladies’ Quartet; has ap- 
peared as concert artist with Helen Stanley, 
Edmund Clement, Jane Osborn Hannah, Ar- 


thur Middleton, Florence Hinkle, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Reinald Werrenrath, Lambert 
Murphy, Rosa Olitzka, and many others. 


Has composed several cantatas—‘‘The 
Triumph of the Greater Love’ (Easter), 
“The Christmas Rose,” ‘‘The Birth of Love,”’ 
and ‘‘The Little Lord Jesus’’ (Christmas), 
and “A Psalm of Thanksgiving’ (Harvest). 
Secular choral works are: ‘‘Thyre the Fair,’’ 
“The Tale of the Bell,” ‘The Galleons of 
Spain,” and ‘“‘The Ballad of the Golden Sun.” 
Cast in a larger mold is an oratorio, ‘‘The 
Golden Syon.’’ <A fairy opera for children— 
“The Frog Prince’’—has been extensively 
performed; an Indian operetta for women’s 
voices—‘‘Se-a-wan-a’’—is being published by 
the Boston firm of Oliver Ditson. Published 
songs, both sacred and secular, number 
about seventy, and about an equal number 
of anthems and choral numbers are to be 
found in the catalogues of such publishers 
as H, W. Gray, Clayton F. Summy, Carl 
Fischer, Oliver Ditson, J. Fischer and 
Brother, G. Schirmer, John Church, G. Ri- 
cordi, White-Smith Publishing Company, and 
Huntzinger and Dilworth. Several sets of 
piano and organ works have been issued 
during the past five years. Mr. Lester was 
assistant music critic on the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, 1911-14; has contributed articles 
to Opera Magazine, Musical Observer, etc. 
Is member American Guild of Organists, and 
National Association of Organists, Society 
of American Musicians, and director of the 
Chicago Artists’ Association. Is a musical 
director of the Civic Music Association of 
Chicago, having charge of the choral work 
at Butler House under the supervision of 
the association. During the past few sea- 
sons has become especially prominent as 
lecturer in recitals with wife, Margaret Les- 
ter, on such specialized subjects as ‘‘Folk- 
Songs of the Nations,’ ‘‘The Modern Rus- 
sians,” ‘“Ultra-Modern Song-Writers,”’ 
“American Composers,” ‘‘The New British 
School,’”’ etc. The larger works by Mr. Les- 
ter have appeared on the programs of such 
famous organizations as the Madrigal Club, 
the Bach Choral Society and the Mendels- 
sohn Club of Chicago, the Rubinstein Club 
of New York, the Ellis Club of Los Angeles, 
the Lyric Club of Newark, N. J., the Treble 
Clef Club of Philadelphia, the Harmony Club 
of Fort Worth, Tex., to mention but a few. 


PURPOSE OF THE CORNER 


Se with this issue of THr BAPTIST 
the music department makes its in- 
itial bow, it-may~be well to put down in 
black and white some few pertinent 
points as to both its object and its ex- 
cuse for being. 

Most emphatically do we stress the 
point that this department is built for 


service—it is your page, here for your 
pleasure, profit and convenience. 

Today, as never before, music is a 
vital force in the life and dreams of all 
of us. The somewhat sentimental and 
casual attitude that was reflected in much 
of the musical life of this country before 
the cataclysm of five years ago has 
changed to a more serious realization of 
the cultural and idealistic urge to be 
found in the tonal art, and a much more 
respectful appreciation of the ethical and 
uplift values of good sincere music—for 
all great music is and ever has been, at 
heart, truly religious. Sufficient proof as 
to this may be found in the note-books 
and diaries of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schumann, Cesar Franck and others. 
With the perfection and commercial dis- 
tribution of the mechanical reproducing 
instruments, and the availability of the 
masterpieces of music on roll and rec- 
ord, the increasing vogue of recital and 
concert, the fostering of great orchestras 
and choral organizations, the source 
work of devoted idealists in the field of 
schoo] music—all these and many other 
influences are ceaselessly at work in- 
creasing interest in and encouraging bet- 
ter music in the concert hall, in the home 
and in the church. 

Two of these divisions have adequate 
propaganda vehicles for publicity and ed- 
ucation—the technical and professional 
journals for the teacher and artist, and 
the more human magazines, such as the 
Etude, the Musician and the Musical Ob- 
server, appealing also to the layman of 
music. But the third class, that of de- 
votional music for use in church services 
and in the homes, has had little direct 
contact with the general membership of 
the churches. It is with the hope and in- 
tention of filling this gap to some degree 
that this department has been instituted. 

Herein, week after week, will be found 
short items of interest relating to the pro 
duction of music adapted and intended 
for devotional use; impartial reviews of 
anthems, solos, duets, cantatas, organ 
pieces, etc., that merit attention and use; 
brief biographies of the composers of 
church music; non-technical articles on 
musical subjects of general interest; no- 
tices of worth-while activities of organ- 
ists and choirs within our own denomina- 
tion, and—what should be most valuable 
—a question box for the use of all de- 
siring any information along musical 
lines. 

The editor is not an encyclopedia; nor 
does he claim unusual wisdom: he is 
simply in the fortunate position of being 
in close contact with authorities along 
many varied lines—organ builders, com- 
posers, publishers, teachers, artists, or- 
ganists, directors, etc——and your prob- 
lems will be handed over to theSe au- 
thorities for solution. Questions of gen- 
eral interest will be answered in the 
columns of the paper, and others will be 
answered by personal letter. (Please 
enclose stamped and addressed envelope 
with your query, and it will receive 
prompt attention.) 

Our creed can be stated as follows: 
We believe that God can be worshiped 
in music as in words, and that when we 
perfect the musical part of divine wor- 
ship we are doing our bit to render hom- 


THE parrisy 


age to the Deity; we stand for the en 
couragement and support of good sincer 
religious music to be used in ow 
churches; and the Lord shall be ven 
erated and praised in the choir-loft tc 
the same extent that he is in the pulp 
And for a short conclusion to the mat 
ter, we will say that we expect to offenc 
two worthy sections of our public—the 
musician who looks upon the music usec 
in divine service exclusively from the 
theoretical standpoint, who judges its 
availability and value strictly from its 
standing as music per se; and the ultra 
layman, tired of too-aloof scholastic 
pedantry, whose acme of perfection is 
reflected in “jazz tunes” becowled in the 
mock-modesty of cheap “gospel hymns.” 
Our standpoint will be that of the middle 
of-the-road idealist, looking at both sides: 
perfection and practicability. Your Co. 
operation and interest is asked. All sug: 
gestions will be thankfully received. © 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


From Clayton Summy Co., 64 E. Var 
Buren St., Chicago: 

“My Faith Looks Up to Thee’—J. S. 
Feari 


earis. 
“Still, Still with Thee’—W. L. Thickstun 
“O, for a Closer Walk with God’’—Henry 
Houseley. 

“Saviour, 
Houseley. 

“Beyond the Smiling and the Weeping”— 
Houseley. 

This set of five anthems should find wide 
use both on account of their inherent musica 
value and on account of the simplicity ol 


Again to Thy Dear Name’’— 


structure that marks them. The anthem 
by Mr. Fearis is marked by many 
sympathetic touches that evidence the 


practiced hand of a practical choral con- 
ductor. (Mr. Fearis has a wide reputa- 
tion as a successful leader of chorus choirs. 
An appealing melody set as a duet is followe 
by a well-worked-out choral section ampli- 
fied by some choice solo bits. The music is 
easy, but should be effective and pleasing. 
The second number, another familiar hymn- 
text, is slightly more complex in its har- 
monic scheme and less ingratiating as te 
melody; but it should find acceptance at the 
hands of choruses that want a number that 
would work up well with a minimum amount 
of rehearsal. Of more ‘‘choral’’ form are the 
three Houseley numbers. The Denver com- 
poser has set forth his devotional ne 
in music of sincerity and considerable 
beauty. The solo passages are without ex- 
ception singable to a high degree, and the 
chorus parts display a marked facility for 
effective part-writing; the possibilities of 
light and shade are clearly set forth, and 
the truly religious moods are well main- 
tained. This set of three service-anthems is 
to be highly recommended for both quartet 
and chorus use. Sacred music that com- 
bines such a degree of musicianly interest 
with that ease of statement that is the best 
medium for the presentation of religious 
truth is all too rare among the publications 
of today. Ae oa ’ 


From J. Fischer and Brother, 7-11 Bible 
House, New York City: H 

“Love in Absence’’—Fay Foster. a 

“The Church-Supper Oyster Stew’—W. H. 
Jones. 7 
‘ “! Heard from Heaven Today’—F. Har- 
ing. : 
“The Private Still’—Igor Cantrell. [ 
“Over the Telephone’’—Igor Cantrell. 


Fortunate choirs able to boast of a well- 
balanced section of men’s voices would find 
the above numbers for male chorus of value 
as novelty material for a week-night con- 
cert. None of the pieces are difficult; all ar 
the products of composers who are able to 
set down coherent thoughts in a clear mal 
ner, and the vocal ranges used are q 
moderate. 


the more delicate types of music will w 
come the Negro spiritual as set by that 
cellent workman, Mr. Harling. Last, but 
least, are the two Cantrell compositi 
Settings of witty lyrics by Perce Blair, t 
reveal a mastery of choral possibilities th 
will assure results from any audience th 
enjoys good, honest fun, accented by pungel 
musical points. 


it 
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Common Sense Better Than 


Copper Cents 


A CHURCH need not be wealthy to be alive. 
To have wits is worth more than money. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, but un- 
fortunately many needs are not met. Dr. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell has taught two generations 
that fortune may be within arm’s reach of 
most men. Let us look around for wasted 


wealth. 
The Church Calendar 


The church calendar is used by thousands 
of our churches to keep vital matters before 
the body. There are some that are examples 
of effective publicity. Some of them have 
from week to week long lists of committees 
and deacons as “standing” material. It is cer- 
tainly standing material. It has neither pull 
nor push in it. As a directory, an occasional 
insertion is of value. Other churches use the 
same amount of space with remarkable results. 


For Example 


We note with full appreciation the promi- 
nence given in scores of these little church 
bulletins to the promotion of an interest in 
Tue Baptist and Missions. As an illustration, 
we quote from the Herald of the First Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. Since the first of the year 
every issue has kept these periodicals before 
the church. The form has been varied. “Our 
goal for 1921 is 100 subscribers to Tuer Baptist 
and 100 subscribers to Missions.” Then fol- 
lows matters of rates, the method adopted by 
the church for the securing of the subscrip- 
tions, etc. Across the bottom of the page we 
read: Read Missions and The Baptist. Then you'll 
know. Pray and give. God’s work will prosper.” 


Bulletin Boards 


Practically the same thing can be done by a 
wise use of the bulletin board. You may have 
an elaborate, removable letter board, or a 
simple, home-made affair. This matters but 
little. It is perfectly wonderful what can be 
done by one individual who will use his wits. 
Clip the best that you find in your papers. 
Call attention to methods and goals. Keep be- 
fore the eye in attractive posters the ideals of 
your church. 


The Best Publicity Medium 


We need not argue that the best publicity 
medium for the world-around interests of the 
local church is the denominational weekly 
newspaper. Its appearance every week, its 
variety, its many departments, its news ele- 
ment, place it easily in the front rank. It 
does not belong exclusively to the wealthy 
churches. Its subscription price has been kept 
at the lowest level so that every church can 
avail itself of its service. It may take common 
sense to get the paper into every family, but 
it takes few copper cents—only four or five a 
week. What dividends it pays! 
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New World Conferences 


VERY organization in our denomina- 

tion is uniting in a series of mis- 
sionary conferences, and the whole 
constituency of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention will have the opportunity to hear 
the program of the denomination pre- 
sented without going far from home, One 
hundred and fifty-one conferences will be 
held. More than eighty persons will make 
up the twenty-one teams, on whom will 
rest the chief responsibility for the pre- 
sentation of our work, but many other 
speakers will be used locally as oppor- 
tunity offers. This is the most thorough- 
going effort ever made to bring our task, 
our method and our success to all our 
people. It is not a drive for money: it is 
a response to the desire to know. The 
members of the boards, the secretaries 
and missionaries, as the representatives 
of the churches, will tell of ‘The Answer 
of the Church to the Challenge of the 
World.” We give here the general plan 
on which the conference will be built. 


General Plan 


1. A missionary mes- 
sage from an eye-witness. 2. Address: 
“The World-Conquering Christ.” This sub- 
ject undergirds the whole program of the 
church. 8. Our avenues of service—plac- 
ing special emphasis upon evangelistic, 
medical, educational and industrial mis- 
sions. 

Second day—morning: 1. A missionary 
conference—discussion of the practical 
questions relating to the whole mission- 
ary program, this to be followed by a 
stirring missionary message by one 
acquainted with the field. 

Afternoon: Conference continued, with 
two missionary addresses. 

Evening: 1. Conference to be con- 
ducted along the lines of an open fcrum. 
2. Each group is urged to consider what 
definite task it will be responsible for in 
the work of the New World Movement. 
38. Leaders of group meetings to take the 
platform and report definitely upon the 
task to be assumed. 

Note: The group meetings for pastors, 
women and laymen should consider what 
ought to be done in view of the present 
situation. Each of these groups will be 
asked to bring a definite recommendation 
to the evening conference, when primary 
emphasis will be placed not upon ad- 
dresses, but upon an adequate program of 
activity for the local churches. 


First evening: 


Conferences by States 


Here is a list of the conferences ar- 
ranged by states: 


Arizona: Feb. 24, 25—Bisbee. Feb. 27 
—Douglass. Feb. 28—Tuscon. March l, 
2—Phoenix. March 3, 4—Prescott. 

California: Feb. 17, 18—San Fran- 


cisco and Fresno. March 6, 8—Los An- 
geles. March 9—Hollywood. March 10, 
11—San Bernardino. March 13, 14—San 
Diego. 

Colorado: Jan. 31-Feb. 1— Denver. 
March 25—Delta. March 26—Pueblo. 
March 27—Rocky Ford. 

Connecticut: Jan. 28—Ansonia, Jan. 
31—New Britain. Feb. 1—South Willing- 
ton. Feb. 2—Jewett City. Feb. 3—Mystic. 
Feb. 4—New London, Feb. 7—Bridge- 


port. 
Delaware: Feb. 25—Wilmington. 
Idaho: Feb. 4—Pocatello. Feb. 23— 
La Clede. Feb. 26—Moscow. Mareh 23— 
Caldwell. March 4, 5—Twin Falls. 
Illinois: Feb, 15, 16—Alton. Feb. 17, 
18—Decatur. Feb: 20-21—Rockford, 
Indiana: Feb. 14, 15—Terre Haute. 


Feb. 15, 16—Evansville. Feb. 17, 18— 


Mitchell. Feb. 21, 22—Goshen. Feb. 28, 
24—Rochester. Feb. 24, 25— Kokomo. 
Feb. 27, 28—Indianapolis. Feb. 28-March 
1—Shelbyville. March 1, 2—Madison. 
March 3, 4—Seymour. 


Iowa: Feb. 14, 15—Cedar Rapids. Feb. 
16, 17—Waterloo. Feb. 18, 19—Fort 
Dodge. Feb. 21, 22—Spencer. Feb. 238, 24 


—Sioux City. Feb. 25, 26—Council Bluffs. 
Feb. 27, 28—Des Moines. March 1, 2— 
Ottumwa. March 3, 4—Davenport. 


Kansas: Feb. 14, 15—Kansas City. 
Feb. 15, 16—Manhattan. Feb. 17, 18— 
Place to be determined. Feb. 20, 21— 


Pratt. Feb. 22, 23—Parsons. 


Maine: Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Portland. Feb. 
1, 2—Bangor. Feb. 3, 4—Houlton. 
Massachusetts: Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Salem. 


Feb. 1, 2—Lawrence. Feb. 3, 4—Boston. 
Feb, 14, 15—Brockton. Feb. 15, 16—Fall 
River. Feb. 22, 23—Worcester. Feb. 24, 
25—Springfield. 

Michigan: Feb. 9, 10—Escanaba. Feb. 
14—Detroit. Feb. 15, 16—Flint. Feb. 17, 
18—Saginaw. Feb. 21, 22—Cadillac. Feb. 
22, 28—Grand Rapids. Feb. 24, 25—Jack- 
son. Feb. 28—Kalamazoo. March 1, 2— 
Niles. March 2, 4—Hillsdale. 

Minnesota: Feb, 21, 22—St. Paul. Feb. 
22, 23—Rochester. Feb. 24, 25—Albert 
i March 2, 3—Worthington and Du- 
uth. 

(Continued on page 1791) 


Fresh from the Field 


The Christmas offering of the First 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., amounted to 
more than $511. 


Feb. 1 is to be Y. W. C. A. Invisible 
Guest Day, which will be observed in a 
unique fashion. Every guest of a Y. W. 
C. <A. cafeteria and lunch room in 
America will, on that day, share his 
noonday meal with a starving European 
child. 


Dr. E. M. Martinson of the First 
Church, Lafayette, Ind., baptized six con- 
verts during December. During the 
month special offerings were taken for 
local charities, for the Christian Mission 
to Israel and for the starving children of 
Central Europe. At Christmas time the 
church remembered the pastor with a 
gift of $75 in gold. 


From Mrs. Jane C. Failing of Portland, 
Oregon, comes the offer of a _ violin 
for one of our missionaries. If there is 
one who can use a good instrument, let 
him write to Mrs. Jane C. Failing, 243 
Eleventh St., Portland, Oregon. “First 
come, first served.” 


The First Church, Wilmington, Ohio, 
held ‘a ten days’ meeting early in Jan- 
uary. Pastor P. L. Vernon was assisted 
by his two brothers, Sidney C. Vernon 
and Howard <A. Vernon. The latter 
preached each night and Sidney Vernon 
conducted afternoon Bible studies. All 
three brothers are good singers. The 
result was meetings of great power. 


After a successful pastorate of three 
years at Glenwood, Iowa, Rev. C. 'E. Hillis 
has resigned to take effect March 31. He 
will re-enter evangelistic work. Mr. E. R. 
Herrick is secretary of the pulpit com- 
mittee and it is hoped that a successor 
will be ready to take up the work April 1. 


Walter Olsen, secretary of the Danish- 
Norwegian Church at Albert Lea, Minn., 
sends the following resolution, which was 
passed at a business meeting of the 
chureh on Jan. 17: ‘Whereas, V. Andre- 


‘Waller, beginning Feb. 7. 
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asen, who for the past three and a ha 
years has served our church as pastor, n 
longer is a member of our church or ¢ 
the Baptist denomination, we believe - 
our duty to bring this fact to the atte 
tion of other churches.” 


Charles Sanders, pastor of the Unic 
Church at Rialto, Cal., was ordained t 
the gospel ministry on Jan. 12. Rey, ] 
E. Day was moderator and Rey. H., J 
Hinkley was clerk. The ordination too 
place in the First Church, San Berna 
dino, and the sermon was preached bh 
Rey. Milton Fish, pastor of that ehurch. 


Rev. Harry S. Myers, secretary of th 
stereopticon department of the Gener; 
Board of Promotion, wishes people { 
know that he is yet on the job. Some ¢ 
the brethren have confused him with M 
Harry V. Meyer who recently resigned h: 
position with the Publication Society, 


Rev. Arthur B. Mercer began on Jan. 
his pastorate at the First Churel 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. He was formerly ¢ 
Kankakee, Ill. 


The Northfield Young Women’s Sur 
mer Conference, with Dr. G. Campbe 
Morgan and Miss Margaret Slattery a 
daily speakers, will be held this yea 
from June 24 to July 2. 


Evangelist L. C,. Bauer has recent 
been in a meeting with Pastor Volck ¢ 
the First Church, Indianola, Iowa. Fro 
there he was to go to Wymore, Nel 
After March 6, he has some open date 
Address Whitehall, III. 


Rev. E. J. Nordlander has decided 1 
complete his work for the Ph. D. degre 
at the University of Pittsburgh. An 
church wishing to secure him as suppl 
can address him at 731 Ridge Ave., N. § 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The First Church, Tacoma, Wash,, | 
to hold special services for two week 
under the direction of Dr. Calvin Bernar 
Rev. C. ( 
Johnson has been with this church feo 
something like six months and finds th 
work opening up wonderfully. 


Mrs. William Ashmore has written an 
published a “Historical Sketch of th 
South China Mission of the America 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society.” Th 
volume, bound in paper covers, contain 
about 250 pages and is profusely illu: 
trated. The story told is one of thrillin 
interest to people interested in the stor 
of missions. Copies may be had at $ 
each of Mrs. Ashmore, who may be @ 
dressed in the care of Dr. Frank Ashmor 
Buena Park, Cal. The edition of 30 
copies was published by Mrs. Ashmore 4 
her own expense and the price asked i 
below the actual cost. , 


“The Handbook of the Northern Bal 
tist Convention” costs the conventio 
$1.15 to issue but is sold through th 
Publication Society for one dollar. ] 
contains the acts of incorporation, Dy 
laws, etc., of the convention, the Minister 
and Missionaries Benefit Board, the Boar 
of Edueation and the coéperating organ 
zations. There is also a directory of stat 
convention executives and treasurers an 
of standard city mission societies. It 
has the budgets for 1919-1920. Besides thi 
there is a historical table of the convel 
tion sessions, a list of the educationa 
institutions and Baptist journals of th 
convention, and also Baptist statistics fo 
North America. The book is indispensé 
ble to every man who wishes to be weél 
informed. To date, however, there 
been only seventy subscriptions. ./ 
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The Mirage That Becomes a Pool 


A ND the mirage,”’ says Isaiah, ‘‘shall become 


a pool.’? The experience is one of the 
»sert. The traveler, journeying under the red- 
yt sun, feeling beneath his feet the blistering sands 
‘the weary path, with his throat stinging from 
irst, beholds all at once off in the distance a pool 
‘water. With revived hope he hurries towards 
only to find that what he thought was water is 
e glowing sand, shimmering in the sun. And 
ype dies within him. Often men, in such circum- 
ances, have dropped to rise no more. 

So Israel in captivity saw every now and then 
the distance hope of deliverance. But when the 
ace was reached there was nothing in sight but 
i¢ old and dreary monotony. But this shall not 
» forever, says the prophet. One day the mirage 
iall become a pool. The thing that has seemed 
usion shall be reality. What they have dreamed 
‘and hoped for shall come true. And they shall 
10w such refreshment and joy as belongs to the 
red traveler who comes at length in the desert 
-a pool of water. 
~The basis for such confidence is found in the 
iaracter of God. Because he is love, the soul that 


loves him may know that all its pure dreams, that 
all its true aspirations, shall not be lost, but shall 
find some day their fulfilment. 
‘All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
That am I worth to God,” 

And some day my dream and the fact shall coincide. 

We are all dreamers. For all of us off on the 
horizon there is some good thing that beckons. This 
weary soul, tired of the burden, looks for peace. 
That invalid longs for health. Another is possessed 
of the idea of social justice and yet another seeks 
but for love. Some also are seeking the finest char- 
acter for themselves. You know the thing that 
lives, that deep in your heart you call for. Often it 
has seemed as if you were almost going to attain. 
And then the mirage vanished and there was noth- 
ing but the weary road before you. Would it not 
be a glorious thing if God assured you that at length 
the mirage should prove the real thing, if you could 
refresh yourself in accomplishment? This is the 
promise and hope of the word of the prophet. The 
mirage shall become a pool. The thing you dream 
in God and for God shall become reality. 


China Famine Sunday 


() EB. 6 will be observed by hundreds of churches 

as China Famine Sunday. On that day prayer 
il be made continuously for the sufferers from 
nat has been described on the spot as ‘‘the worst 
Mine in recorded history.’’ And not a few 
urches will make offerings and send them either 
their foreign mission board or direct to Vernon 
unroe, Treasurer, American Committee for China 
amine Fund, Bible House, New York City. 

One cent will buy a bow] of rice; 3 cents will pro- 
de a day’s nourishment; $1 will keep a Chinese 
om starvation for a month. Keeping an ‘‘invisi- 
e guest’’ is not expensive. All one needs to do 
to go without some luxury for a day or two. 

‘The United States has in its borders something 
ce 105,000,000 people. In China almost half that 
umber, or 45,000,000, are affected by this famine. 
Ef these, 15,000,000 will die before spring unless 
Ip is given. This help must come largely from 
merica. Recall the population of your own state 
id see what figures like these mean. 

“Moreover, the sufferers are among the most 
rifty and hard-working people of China. It is 
t their fault that, through lack of rain, crops have 


now failed for two successive years. They have 
already buckled up their belts to the last notch. 
Over large stretches of territory, the leaves, roots 
and bark of trees on which they have been living 
are now exhausted. The land is a howling wilder- 
ness. 

No words are adequate to set worth the situa- 
tion as it is. One cannot picture the misery of 
women who must wait day by day while their babies 
starve, of husbands and wives and fathers and 
mothers who see those dearest to them dying an 
agonized death while they are powerless to give 
even the slightest assistance. And mingled with 
all the rest is the spectacle of the disease and pes- 
tilence which always accompanies and follows in 
the wake of famine. Deep in our hearts we pray 
that those we love may be spared such sights and 
such experience. 

Do we pray also that God will have compassion 
upon the sufferers? Certainly, if we do, we hear 
his voice in answer, ‘‘Be thou my almoner.’’ Long- 
fellow’s;‘‘Legend Beautiful’’ is a charming story. 
But it is more than that. He who neglects the suf- 
fering at his gates will lose the vision of his Lord. 
Seldom, if ever, has there been such an appeal to 
the sympathy and help of the Christian church. 
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The Christ we love moves with pity amid the wastes 
of North China. Is he to bear in his hands to these 
suffering little ones of his the gifts which the Chris- 
tains of America place there? ‘‘I was hungry,’’ his 
voice said, ‘‘and ye fed me.’’ 

The situation cannot be exaggerated. Imagine 
it as awful as you can, and you are yet far from the 
real facts. It is inconceivable that every church 
and every Christian will not leap at the chance to 
help. 


The Parsonage Challenges the Mansion 


KELIGION may be superficial in places, but in 
the parsonage it is genuine. If it were not, 
there would be no occupants of the parsonage. Peo- 
ple who are looking for place or money do not go 
into the ministry or marry ministers. 

Sacrifice is a word to most people in these com- 
fortable days. It means that a man will go with- 
cut his cigar for a few days or a woman without 
her ribbons or candy. But the people in the par- 
sonage know what it means to go without needful 
things in order that they may serve, or may help 
the suffering or advance the Lord’s kingdom. 

Once a woman brought the most precious thing 
she had—an alabaster box of ointment—and broke 
it on the feet of Jesus. The fragrance of her love 
filled the house then and has not been lost with the 
passing of the years. Jesus loved her for her-deed, 
and every generation of men and women since has 
felt the uplift and recognized the beauty of her love. 

We have just heard of another woman, the wife 
of the pastor of one of our churches in the Middle 
West, who has given much because she loved much. 
She and her husband had made a fine subscription 
to the New World Movement. But as she thought 
and prayed, what had been given did not seem to 
her to mean sacrifice. Should not Jesus have more 
at her hands? And so she brought her most val- 
ued possession—a diamond ring which had been 
the gift of her father—and offered it for the king- 
dom. It was sold for $202. So she broke her ala- 
baster box for her Lord. 

We bow our hearts to that woman. She knows 
what sacrifice means, and delights in it for Jesus’ 
sake. Her action thrills us and challenges us. Do 
we love less? Have we as yet made even a little 
sacrifice for our Lord? 

The parsonage challenges the mansion. It is a 
contest of love. What shall the answer be? First, 
men and women give themselves to the Lord, and 
then, by the grace of God, give their choicest and 
best for his kingdom. Shall the mansion know with 
the parsonage this grace also? 


Conversion by Force 


HE suffragettés acquainted man with the pos- 

sibilities of the hunger strike. In their hands 
it was a weapon with which to club the stronger 
sex into submission to their will. Recently some 
Irishmen tried the same method, but the results 
showed that this is not a man’s weapon, for they 
were allowed to die. Last of all, an American 


: 
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woman resorted to a hunger strike to compel he 
husband to join her church and to become 

preacher. Husbandly stubbornness, however, ofte 
matches the wifely variety, and she failed. , 

Consider this last incident. The woman fougt 
against the spirit of unbelief she saw in her hus 
band. She read in her Bible: ‘‘This kind comet 
out only by fasting and prayer.’’ She heard a voic 
bidding her fast. And so she fasted for many day; 
Her sincerity did not prove her a sane interprete 
of the Bible. Sincere literalists not infrequently bi 
come fanatics. God did not endow men with con 
mon sense without reason. Moreover, she forgc 
that God wishes willing obedience, while she prc 
posed to drive a reluctant man into the kingdo1 
with a whip whose cords were fear and anxiety an 
superstition and human love. 

Conversion by force has been a common metho 
in the world’s history. A king turned Christian 
his people must perforce do likewise. An inquis 
tion is started: the Netherlanders must becom 
Catholic or perish. Only the other day an Austria 
archduchess, weary of poverty, advertised that sh 
would marry a wealthy American and would eye 
change her religion if necessary. There are citie 
in the United States in which a man who wishe 
political preferment must belong to some militar 
religious faith. Force of public opinion may driy 
men and women to a Christian confession. Th 
fear of hell may be a scourge. q 

It is yet to be proved, however, that the hunge 
strike is God’s method. The New Testament point 
a higher way. God draws with bands of love. H 
desires willing devotion. Whosoever will ma 
come. ‘‘Quarry-slaves, scourged to their dur 
geon,’’ are not the free citizens of God’s kingdon 
Places therein are reserved for those whose eyé 
have beheld the King in his beauty and who hay 
yielded their hearts in the glorious bondage of lov 


Slurs on the Ministry 7 


N° class of men in the country is more patier 
than the Christian ministry. For their work 
sake and for the good of men they force themselve 
to ise long and to continue nevertheless to t 
kind. i 

But patience is not always a virtue. The pri 
verbial worm turned at last; why should not th 
minister do the same thing? Perhaps he is abo 
to do so; at any rate we hope that this is the cas 

Few classes of men in the country are so d 
void of new and original ideas as are the profe 
sional humorists. Forever they are playing tl 
changes on a few ideas. Perhaps there are n¢ 
more than a dozen original jokes anyway. he 
they will do if the minister and missionary is 
moved from the list of subjects they can treat 1 
their ancient but not always honorable way, no ma 
ean say. But it would be worth taking this fiel 
away from them just to see if there were as a r* 
sult any flashes of real humor and wisdom. , 

The public morals board of the M. HE. Chur 
announced on Jan. 4 that it was to inaugurate | 
vampaign to ‘‘stop the contemptuous treatment 6 
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1e # Protestant ministry by some cartoonists, writ- 
-gsand actors.’’ Good for the public morals board! 
fore strength to its energetic right arm! 

‘On the stage and in motion pictures,’’ the 
ard says, ‘‘the Protestant minister is seldom 
ypresented except as an effeminate fool. The mem- 
ars of the Protestant churches are exhorted to be 
beral, to take humor as humor and be slow to 
rath. But the members of the Roman Catholic 


riesthood, which is always represented on the 
age and elsewhere in a most favorable way, and 
hose religion is treated with consideration. The 
atholics are to be commended. The time has come 
‘so when Protestants should not tolerate any other 
lan courteous treatment of their religion and min- 
try.” 

_ Just how the board is going to work we do not 
aow. But it is easy to see what individuals and 
wrches can do. They can write to the newspapers 
henever offensive references appear. Christian 
cientists, by taking up with newspapers every ref- 
rence they did not like, have forced consideration 
w themselves. Even editors are amenable to 
ganized public opinion. If people go to moving 
eture shows they can certainly hiss pictures which 
isrepresent the ministry or the churches. They 
in do their best to discourage attendance at places 
hich are not fair. They can cease to be so easy- 
yng and not merely ask but demand considera- 
on for what to them is either sacred or which 
iould be treated with dignity. 

| This is one of the things on which people have 
Iked a good deal without acting. Just a little 
‘ganization in every church or group of churches 
ould soon force results. When men see that prof- 
3 are to be affected by the action they are taking, 
‘ey move with speed. Why should you not help 
lem to move? Make them as sensitive to slurs on 
e church and ministry as they would be to an elec- 


le current. 
* * 


| 
'“The war department of the church’”’ is the 
ime which has sometimes jokingly been applied to 
e music committee and the choir. Be that as it 
ay, nothing is of more importance to the church 
rvice than good music. And practical helps for 
ose in charge of the music are not many. THE 
\PTIST 18 therefore beginning a new department 
tich will deal with church music. Mr. Lester 
ands very high in his profession. But he is one 
the men who are anxious to help all who can use 
3assistance. You can ask him any question you 
sh and be certain of getting a courteous and help- 
L answer. 


* * * 


THe Baptist for Feb. 12 is to be an evangelistic 
mber of an unusual sort. No subject is of more 
ocern to all the churches just now than evangel- 

n, and almost every phase of it will be considered 

‘this special number. Some of the miracles of 
)d as these are seen in remarkable conversions 
ll also be recorded. 


burch do not tolerate such treatment of their . 
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This Week’s Prize-Winners 


Preaching with the Eyes Closed 


PREACHER’S wife called his attention to 
the fact that many preachers, in praying, use 
the third person in reference to Deity instead of 
the first, thus making it appear that they were not 
talking to God, but talking to the people about God. 
A little observation and meditation verified this. 
At a state convention meeting a pastor was called 
upon to pray. By a very fair analysis he preached 
fourteen minutes with his eyes shut, and prayed 
one minute. In the same service another prayed 
one minute directly to God, to both Father and Son, 
and it was vastly more effective from the human 
point of view at least, than the other combination. 
Watch yourselves, brethren, when you say ‘‘Let 
us pray.’’ Do not make it equivalent to ‘‘Let me 
now preach with my eyes shut.’’ Put one of the 
sentinels of your mind to the task of checking you 
up on that and see how much more vital your pray- 
ing will become. You will get free from paralyzing 
self-consciousness; you will not offend God ‘by 
standing with your back to him while you talk to 
the people. 

Public prayer may be the most blessed ministry 
of the public service, or it may be the most blight- 
ing. It all depends upon whether we talk to God, 
or only say we are going to, as a blind for talking 
some more to men. 

Brookings, 8S. D. Ears V. PIERce. 


All-round Men or Square Men? 


Ree is a great clamor in many quarters for 
‘fall-round’’? men. But this age does not so 
much need all-round men as it does need square 
men—men who, squarely seeing their duty, do it 
with simple fidelity and fearlessness. A dabbler at 
forty things will gain quicker recognition than a 
doer of one thing, but the doer will be remembered 
when the dabbler has been forgotten for forty 
years. This is the age of the trained man. The 
trained eye, the trained hand and the trained head 
will succeed longer than the deft hand, the quick 
cye and the big head. 

There are no self-made men unless they are very 
poorly made, for the material out of which such 
so-called men fashion themselves is the experience, 
the wisdom, the knowledge, the success, the failure 
of other men. Every man is the product of every 
other man whom he has ever met—and of a great 
many men whom he has never met. We are not a 
mob: we are a brotherhood. Loneliness is abnor- 
mality. It is better to be an unknown dweller in 
Jerusalem living for others than to be even a John 
the Baptist living alone in a desert. It is the duty 
of every man who has found himself immediately to 
lose himself in love’s sweet labor for other people. 
And he will do so if he takes as the motto and 
maxim of his life this well-known truth: ‘‘Self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, self-control—these three 
alone lead life to sovereign power.’’ 

Oakland, Cal. JoHN SNAPE. 
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THE PRESENT CAMPUS OF THE JORHAT CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 


Builders of Manhood in Assam 


In Assam “Christian rice’’ brings a higher price than other kinds. 
of a house wishes “Christian joints’’ and not “heathen joints.” 


The builder 


In the re- 


building of manhood which such terms imply, Baptists have a unique opportunity 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


accompany a deficiency in knowledge; yet this condition 

is quite characteristic in Assam, from time immemorial 
known as the backward province of India. In this land, not 
larger than New England, are found 167 languages, although 
its people, 7,000,000 in number, are living in various stages of 
poverty and are held in the bondage of densest ignorance. Less 
than 5 per cent of the population can read and write, and 
among the women inhabitants only one of every 3380 has re- 
ceived even the most rudimentary of rudiments of education. 
In this country, noted for its 
marvelous scenic beauty, with 
the towering Himalaya Moun- 
tains on the north and the 
mysterious land of Tibet stretch- 
ing beyond, Baptists have been 
engaged in missionary work 
since 1836. In an area of 50,000 
square miles, our denomination 
has exclusive responsibility for 
the evangelization of more than 
four and a half million people. 


L: seems paradoxical that a surplus of languages should 


Three Varieties of Education 


Needed 


In view of the ignorance of 
the people and their linguistic 
superabundance, missionary 
work is exceedingly difficult. 
Evangelism alone will not suf- 
fice. It must be accompanied 
by education, and in three dis- 
tinct varieties. Biblical educa- 
tion is essential in order to 
produce a trained Christian 
ministry. Academic education is necessary in order to produce 
Christian laymen. There must also be industrial education in 
order to remove the poverty of the people and to provide 
adequate means for their self-support. 

Twelve mission stations are now serving as feeders to 
an important educational center, established in 1903, at Jorhat, 
where the Jorhat Christian Schools, with their emphasis on 
biblical, academic and industrial instruction, hold a place of 
paramount importance to the development and permanency 
of Christianity in Assam. The entire mission looks to this 
school for its trained pastors, evangelists and teachers. Young 
men of fifteen different races, speaking numerous dialects, 
have studied here, some of them having walked as much as 


THE RAW MATERIAL 


200 miles in order to attend this institution. These graduate 
are already giving back to their own people the benefits d 
rived from their as yet limited education received at Jorha 

Industrial training receives considerable emphasis becaus 
it is of exceptional urgency in a land so economically bacl 
ward as Assam. The economic progress of the country depend 
on it, and the poverty of the people makes it necessary. Fu 
thermore, in an institution such as the Jorhat Christia 
Schools, industrial training is of great help in the develo} 
ment of character. The heathen carpenter is often careles 
and fills a crack with putty so that it will not be seen. I 
the carpenter shop at Jorhat, the Christian young man i 
taught to recognize the moral as well as practical differenc 
between a “heathen joint” and a “Christian joint.” 


“Workships” in Place of “Scholarships” 


People in America are quite familiar with the custom, i 
practically all institutions of learning, of awarding scholarship 
to worthy and needy student: 
These scholarships may be i 
the form of grants of money o 
in providing free tuition. . 
similar plan is in operation 2 
Jorhat, although the tert 
“scholarship” has been replace 
by a more appropriate term- 
“workship.” The student du 
ing his course is required to d 
a certain amount of work a 
some industry in which he ha 
shown special fitness or i 
which he desires to become e} 
pert. For such work he receive 
definite wages, from $25 to $5 
a year, which in turn are 4] 
plied toward his tuition an 
living expenses. A  workshi 
thus provides education for | 
worthy and willing Christia 
young man in that it pays hi 
wages while he works his wa: 
through school. It makes a dis 
tinct contribution to his chal 
acter development in that it is paid to him according to hi 
skill and his scholarship, and thus there are developed sél! 
reliance and ambition. A workship also helps materially i 
the improvement of property in that through the labor of | a 
student the soil is cultivated, furniture, tools, bricks ant 
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various other things are manufactured, buildings are repaired, 
ind trade and business are encouraged. An additional ad- 
vantage is the opportunity presented by workships to Sunday 
schools as fine investments in some definite phase of work on 
he foreign field. Such a method deserves strong backing. 


Nhat the 
_ Proposes 
In the New World Move- 
nent program of the denom- 
nation, the plans for the de 
velopment of this institution 
nvolve the designation of 
ive missionary families and 
in expenditure of $100,000. 
{t the present time, three 
nissionary families—Rev. S. 
i D. Boggs, Rev. C. H. Til- 
len and Mr. C. EB. Blanc— 
ire residents of Jorhat and 
ire actively engaged in the 
management of the Jorhat 
Yhristian schools. There is 
reat need for additional 
nen and equipment. Mud huts without furniture or 
idequate equipment have housed these schools for many 
ears. Although the buildings are not pretentious, they are 
levertheless kept neat and clean, and the grounds are well laid 
ut, so that the whole property presents an attractive appear- 
mee. Teachers have been poorly prepared, and the missionary 
orce is woefully small. Funds are needed for the following 
mportant additions to the equipment of this institution: 


World Program 


TRE PC See ee oe.) $ 3000 
Bibleschool building, including furnishings..... 7500 
Two residences for missionaries...... ye ee .. 8000 


_ Administration building, with office equipment. ..6000 
Industries building, with machinery and tools....7500 
Miscellaneous furnishings and equipment........ 2000 


$34,000 


c 


- es 
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IN THE JORHAT INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
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As a result of the New World Movement, part of this 
amount as well as funds for other buildings have already been 
received. A trained and experienced builder is to be sent to 
Assam, who will have under his direction the construction of 
these buildings and the completion of this educational plaint. 

Here is a unique oppor- 
tunity for Baptists to rebuild 
the manhood of a province, to 
transform fifteen races of 
poverty-stricken people into 
self-supporting, educated 
Christian men and women— 
thus building today the new 
social, moral and religious 
foundations of tomorrow. It 
is an opportunity which the 
New World Movement pre- 
sents, and the realization of 
which depends on the comple- 
tion of our great denomina- 
tional objective. It furnishes 
another reason not only for 
the prompt payment of pledges 
already made, but also for 


additional subscriptions in order to enable the missionaries to 


carry forward the plans projected in the Survey. 
Serving Men in the Spirit of Christ 


In the markets of Assam, a certain kind of rice, Known 
as “Christian rice,” always brings a higher price. It is recog- 
nized as better and cleaner, and the native dealers have given 
to it the name. of the people from whom it is purchased. So 
it is the purpose of the Jorhat Christian Schools that the 
pupils shall learn to serve Christ and in the spirit of Christ 
to serve their fellowmen. Every day each pupil has one hour 
of intensive Bible study, and every department is considered 
as being conducted for the service of Christ. The missionaries 
recognize that education without Christianity can easily be 
turned to evil ends. Thus the Jorhat Christian schools 
endeavor to be builders of Christian manhood in Assam. 


a asia 
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The Strategy of 


The people, of all races, are flocking to the cities. 
have until recently been deserting the crowded city centers. 


THE BAPTIS. 


| 


the Great Cities 


Baptist churches 
That 


method continued spells defeat. He who wins the city wins the country 


By ALBERT H. FINN | 


enamored with his geography observed that big rivers 

always flow by great cities. The apostle Paul, being 
sent to the great Gentile and pagan world, early sensed the 
strategy of planting the gospel seed in the great centers of 
commercial, social and political life, so that, in turn, its radi- 
ating and propagating influence should more easily and quickly 
reach the smaller cities and rural districts of the provinces. 
The value of this method grew upon him as he reached out 
for new fields to conquer, until his supreme ambition was to 
preach Christ in the imperial city. 

With all this wealth of experience ever before us, why 
have we not, as a denomination, appreciated its strategic value 
more keenly, and more tenaciously held to the points of ad- 
vantage gained by our fathers, and then added the quite as 
valuable element of codperation and solidarity in our kingdom 
planning? 

Surely we have all observed the unchanging policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church, how it is ever seizing strategic posi- 
tions in growing cities and practically never retreating unless 
it be to occupy an even more advantageous position. This 
great church does not vacillate: it moves with exactness and 
positiveness born of age and experience and a fixed policy to 
dominate. 

The strategic value of a wide-awake, down-town church 
is but partially appreciated. Tremont Temple, Boston, First 
Church, Syracuse, Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, First Church, Indianapolis, First Church, Minneapolis, 
Baptist Temple, Los Angeles, and others which might be men- 
tioned, are the outstanding factors in our own denomination. 


The Trek to the Cities 

Have we fully sensed the changing conditions that should 
compel us to attention? Let us look at some findings revealed 
by the late census: 

Cities are increasing in population seven and one-half 
times as fast as the rural districts. (This includes small towns 
and villages.) 

For the past ten years, rural growth was only one-third 
as great as it was in the previous decade. 

The three cities of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
contain one-tenth of the population of the entire country. 

Of the entire population of the country, 25 per cent reside 
in sixty-eight cities. 

Twelve cities now have a population exceeding 500,000, 
and sixty-eight cities have a population of more than 100,000. 

For the first time in the history of the country, the urban 
population now exceeds the rural population—a shift city-ward 
in ten years of over 11,000,000. 

The commissioner of immigration at New York states that 
over 8,000,000 Europeans have already made application for 
passage to the United States, and it is estimated that at least 
15,000,000 are anxious to come. Judging from past experience, 
these will largely segregate in the large cities. 

Is it not time that we get a new vision of the Great Com- 
mission? Has not the independence of the local church gone 
too far? Should we not learn to feel a denominational re- 
sponsibility for the whole world field and come to realize that 
its fulfillment depends largely upon the resources and vitality 
of the home base? 

Our almost universal concept of the local church is the 


‘ BRIGHT and studious school boy who had become quite 


family and community house of worship, located near oy 
individual homes, where we can enjoy the fellowship of kindre 
minds and souls, and where our children can have the atmo 
phere of congenial friends and divine worship. | 

For the past fifty years a marked change has been goir 
on, but the country is so large and we were so busy that y 
scarcely realized the radical transition that was coming. Tt 
newspapers and magazines were persistently telling us of whi 
was happening, but we discounted much that was said as beir 
political buncombe or muckraking sensationalism. We went c¢ 
our way complacently as long as none of the unpleasant thin; 
happened near our own doorsteps. If readjustments and neig 
bors became unpleasant, we moved into the newer parts ar 
generally took our church with us. | 


Few Baptists in the City Proper 


This selfish, easy-going, cowardly method has been followe 
in all our larger cities, until New York today has less than on 
half of 1 per cent of Baptists in the city proper. Other lar; 
cities are following her example, and unless we stem the tic 
the problem of our great cities will advance beyond the pro 
lem age to the calamity situation. Let me take Detroit as a 
illustration, as I am more intimately familiar with that city 

First, the city contains over one-third of all the pecnie { 
the entire state of Michigan. 

Second, 67.5 per cent of the ropulation of Detroit is mat 
up of foreign-speaking peoples. 

Third, nearly 10 per cent are Negroes, the greater pe 
centage of whom have recently come from the almost primitiy 
conditions of the Southland. | 

We are somewhat familiar with the Negroes. They spea 
our language and understand our institutions. Very large) 
they are Baptists, and therefore they are peculiarly our r 
sponsibility. The foreign-speaking peoples are vastly divers 
fied. Allow me to give the most trustworthy estimates obtai! 
able of how these nationalities are divided in Detroit: Pole 
180,000; Germans, 150,000; Jews, 100,000; Italians, 45,000; Hu: 
garians, 30,000; Rumanians, 28,000; Russians, 20,000; Swede 
12,000; Syrians, 12,000; Czecho-Slovaks, 19,000; Greeks, 15 ,00( 
Belgians, 10,000; Armenians, 10,000; Serbians, 10,000; Maltes 
8000; Ruthenians, 6000; Danes, 4500; Mexicans, 4500; India ar 
(Asia), 4000; Croatians, 3000; Finns, 3000; Spaniards, 2501 
Swiss, 2500; Chinese, 1000; Japanese, 500; others, 5000, | 

These peoples are here largely to remain. They are viti 
elements in our industrial life. They naturally segregate 
national and racial groups, where old-world standards af 
conditions obtain. They are fast becoming citizens. They ha 
come from greatly different environments. Their custom 
tastes, habits and modes of living are radically different fre 
ours, and yet they are human beings—our brothers, our sist 
our neighbors. Do not forget that for much the same reas 
that our forefathers sought out this new continent, this ft 
opportunity, this land of liberty, these later immigrants h 
come to America. 


But the Human Material for Churches Is There 

What is the safest, the wisest, the most Christian thing 
do? Shall we dodge the responsibility and move out again 
shall we in the name and spirit of our Christ act as his amba 
dors to these our brethren, who have been so long neglected } 


(Continued on page 1772) 
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Present-Day Defenders of the Faith at Nicaea 


The author is secretary of the American Y. M. C. A. with the Greek 
army and regional director for northern Asia Minor. Photographs he sent 


of the interior of the cave are ghastly witnesses of the truth of his story 


By ARTHUR J. HANSEN 


OT far from the new in- 
ternational city of Con- 
Ke stantinople, across the sea 
* Marmora and inland a half day’s 
jurney by carriages, there lies on 
se shore of a beautiful lake an 
icient walled village known. to 
1e Turks as Isnik and to the 
reeks as Nicaea. To Christians 
ie world over it is known as the 
sat of the famous council con- 
oned by the emperor Constantine 
| A.D. 325 which formulated the 
icene Creed and condemned the 
eresy of Arius. Many who are 
day interested in defending the 
Jicene Creed are unaware that the 
itire Christian population of Ni- 
tea has recently been massacred 
\ defense of the faith. It is a 
jreeful reminder of the far more 
‘ficult and important task of de- 
jnding the faith of our fathers by 
ving and dying for it rather than 
7 discussing and arguing about it. 


aeient Glory Gone 

‘In recent years the Christian 
ipulation of Nicaea has been num- 
‘red by only a few hundreds of 
tthodox Greeks. The glory which 
‘longed to Nicaea in the early centuries, when it was the 
etropolis of the ancient province of Bithynia, frequently 
sited by emperors, and the seat of ecumenical councils, has 
og since passed away. Its ancient walls, rivaling those of 
mstantinople, still stand as a reminder of those illustrious 
‘d historic days. It has been largely abandoned even by 
‘e Turks who fell heir to it and for a time maintained its 
ory. Sultans surpassed the former emperors in spreading 
@ renown of Nicaea, and made it the seat of a court where 


JRIAL SERVICE FOR GREEK PRIEST OF NICAEA OUTSIDE 
THE CAVE 


INTERIOR OF ANCIENT GREEK CHURCH NOW 
PARTIALLY DESTROYED 


were found famous astronomers, 
artists and poets. But this glory 
also passed away, until after these 
centuries the visitor to Nicaea 
merely found a decadent village 
with a _ scattering Turkish and 
Greek population. The charm of 
the natural surroundings was still 
there—the lovely lake and _ the 
beautiful fertile valley dotted with 
olive groves and stately cypress 
trees and hemmed in with majestic 
mountains. Even this charm was 
offset by the dreadful fevers that 
infested the region. In consequence, 
the population as well as the glory 
has fled away. 


Modern Christians Massacred 


The decline of the village seems 
now to have reached its final stage. 
Today Nicaea is all ruins. It has 
been pillaged and burned by the 
Turks, and its Christian population 
fearfully mutilated and massacred. 
Last summer, when it advanced in- 
to northern Asia Minor, the Greek 
army established its front line in 
the vicinity of Nicaea, so that the 
village has been alternately in the 
hands of the Greek army and the 
Turkish Nationalists. In October, when they found a favor- 
able opportunity, the Turks wreaked fearful vengeance on the 
village. Christians were indiscriminately slaughtered, their 
bodies severed in pieces, and the remains of 300 of them were 
left in a cave. The Greek village priest was beheaded and 
otherwise dismembered. The ancient Greek church used by 
the Crusaders and still in use, and always an object of interest 
to visitors because of its priceless mosaics and its rude paint- 
ing of the famous council, had been left a wreck. When the 


GREEK SOLDIERS OUTSIDE THE ANCIENT WALLS OF 
NICAEA 
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Greek army arrived on the scene, the awful carnage and 
destruction was discovered. The only service that could be 
rendered was the last service for the dead. 

It is not necessary further to shock gentle readers by 
mentioning other details, Better it is for us to resolve to 
follow with faithful hearts in the train of that noble army, 
men and boys, the matron and the maid, who have thus climbed 
the steep ascent of heaven. Better it is for us to turn our 
eyes from their mutilated bodies to behold them “around the 
Saviour’s throne rejoice in robes of light arrayed.” If Nicaea 
should now pass out of history, it would be quite fitting that 
her last act was another vindication of the Christian faith. 


“Faith of our fathers, living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword— 
O, how our hearts beat high with joy 
Whene’er we hear that glorious word; 
Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
We will be true to thee till death.” 


Brussa, Asia Minor, Dec. 10, 1920. 


The Strategy of the Great Cities 


(Continued from page 1770) 

their own lands and who, divinely, I believe, have been sent 
to us after we have refused to go to them? It is foreign mis- 
sions, home missions and city missions all in one. Unless the 
Baptist. forces in America meet this gigantic problem in a 
worthy manner, we dishonor our Christ, we prove that our de 
nominational message is impotent, and we need to fear for our 
institutions. q 

I must inject a sidelight just here because God has so 
signally honored our work among these peoples that a mighty 
reflex influence in other lands has come to pass, which Dr. C. 
A. Brooks can best tell about. Dr. Brooks has been in Europe 
for a year making a survey of the various nationalities and the 
status of our Baptist work. He says: “After a year’s absence 
in war-stricken Europe, I have returned with a deepened con- 
viction that our task here in America is of vastly wider signifi- 
cance and far-reaching influence than we have been accustomed 
to imagine. All the service we render in our endeavor to 
Christianize our American cities and industrial communities 
and to solve our complicated race problems here has literally a 
world-wide influence and significance. And now in this period 
of reconstruction the value and importance of this ministry in 
America is receiving new recognition and appreciation.” We 
know of wonderful results in Europe that have come from our 
work in Detroit, but that is another story. 


Drifting Multitudes of Young People 


Then there is another element that challenges us as Chris- 
tians and as Baptists, and that is the great number of young 
men, young women and older people who have been flocking 
to our great cities from the smaller cities, towns and farms, 
and who need all possible grace and wisdom to help them to 
re-relate themselves to the kingdom under environment vastly 
different from that which they had left. 

I think I am safely within the truth when I say that there 
are more Baptists in Detroit outside our churches than there 
are Baptists affiliated with the churches. The unaffiliated Bap- 
tists have come from every state and nearly every nation. 
They are strangers. At home they knew everybody, and many 
were in the very heart center of the home church activities. 
Here no one knows them. They are undecided. Probably the 
pastor and friends at home said: “We cannot afford to lose 
you. We need your financial assistance. You will probably 
return. Leave your letter here.” In Detroit these Baptists float 
around from church to church. It becomes easier and easier 
for them to frame excuses as to why they should not go to 
church. Gradually they are, lost in the home church and to 
any church, It’s tragic! It’s appalling! And it’s not peculiar 
to Detroit. Cannot we have a denominational comity that will 


save this awful leakage? 
After a Christian experience of over forty years in rural, 
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smal] city and metropolitan churches, after years of intima 
and official connection with the Detroit Baptist Union, I a 
convinced that there is no more pressing need for Baptists t 
day than to evangelize our American cities; that it can best } 
done by the development of efficient city organizations, ad 
quately manned and wisely led to meet the problems that are ; 
perplexing, so peculiar to the modern, cosmopolitan, industri; 
centers; that the gospel of Jesus Christ is the only remed 
for a sin-cursed world; that Baptists have the message, tt 
polity and the passion that appeal most to the varied people 
that congest our great cities. 


Bible Incidents 


R. HORTON gives an incident of an English officer j 

Kashmir who was a devout Christian man. He was shoo 
ing in the mountains of Kashmir, accompanied by his natiy 
servant, who was a Mohammedan. This Englishman was np 
more ashamed to be seen praying than was his Mohammeda 
servant. Every day he read his Bible and prayed in his ten 
The servant observed it. He was not surprised at the prayin; 
but was curious about the reading. He asked his master whe 
he was reading. His master explained to him that it was th 
New Testament, and then he said, “If you will read it, I wi 
get you a copy, but you must promise to read it.’”’ The Mohan 
medan said he would. The English officer procured him 
New Testament in his own language. The native read it, an 
before long came asking to be baptized, and he became himsél 
a herald of the cross and no longer a follower of the crescen 
Then Dr. Horton said, “This book left to itself, without not 


* or comment, without explanation or criticism, left in the hand 


of any reader who is not hardened or prejudiced and dete) 
mined to resist it, brings a man to God. You want no bette 
proof of what a book is than that.”—Frank M. Goodchild. 

* * * < | 

Friends of the Bible will read with pleasure the followin 
item reproduced from the Literary Digest for Oct. 30, 1920: 

Among the Balkan states the Bible is at a premium, an) 
effort is being made to meet the increasing demand. Befor 
the close of the war, associations of Serbian soldiers wer 
formed for the regular reading of the Bible, according to E. B 
Broadbent, whose statement in Echos of Service is quoted b 
the Orient (Constantinople).. These Bible reading soldiers ar 
called “New Christians,” and they are now scattered througt 
out the Serbian country, teaching the gospel wherever the 
are. Hlsewhere a similar movement is on foot: 

“In Greece, societies for the study of the Seriptirea ar 
springing up in town and country. In Bulgaria, a nationa 
society has been formed for the restoration of the nation, ani 
the reading of the Bible is one of its first and fundamenta 
means toward this end. In the Rumanian countries, now § 
extensive, a desire for the Word of God is shown such as ha 
never been known before. The failure of transport has mad 
it impossible for a long time to get Bibles into Rumania. Mr 
Wiles and I listened to a most affecting appeal in the depot 0 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in Bucharest, from th’ 
colporter who, with empty hands, stood and told how ther 
was not a single Bible left, how Rumanians came every da: 


in numbers pleading to have the Book, offering high prices. 
* * * 3 


An American woman cherishes a Bible which an ancestres 
baked in a loaf of bread when a house-to-house search W 
being made for stray copies of the Scriptures. The soldier! 
came to search the house, but it is not a matter of wonde 
that they failed to find ute book. 


* 


the Bible House at Bombay sent out 240,000. pure 
show increases of 100,000 and 78,000 respectively above t 
totals for the corresponding period of 1919. 
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God—Almighty God! 


But let my precious darling live. 
Oh, God—dear God—that golden head, 
Those smiling lips, those eyes so bright, 
You cannot—will not let them die 
And pass forever from my sight. 
Almighty, hear me—hear my prayer, 
I cannot say, “Thy will be done,” 
Oh, God, bend down and save him—save 
My babe—my precious little one.” 


In stricken lands across the sea, 
Three million tearful mothers cry 
; These anguished words for Heaven’s aid, 
While helpless little children die. 
Each mother knows with maddening fear, 
That death will shortly claim his own, 
And take the children from her side, 
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The Mother’s Prayer 


4 6 Y BABY! 
Take all—take all I have to give, 
My heart—my blood—my life itself, 


A fear—pray God—you have not known. 
Each mother pleads with God on high 
That He will take her life instead, 
And for the mother sacrifice, 

Will send her little children bread. 


ARE you and I lift eyes to God 
Who live in plenty day by day, 
Unless we stretch our hands in aid 
While thus the anguished mothers pray? 
The bread to save these ebbing lives 
Is here, within our hands to give, 
The power ours if so we will 
To bid these dying children live. 
Three million mothers seek our help 
For bread, for bread, they plead and cry, 
Can we stand silent and unmoved 
And see the helpless children die? 
—Emanuel Frank. 


; Are [These the Ten Lost Tribes? 


These people believe in God, but serve the devil. 


Shall 


| Christ and education make them a dominating race in India? 


By HOWARD R. MURPHY 


“™ CATTERED in various parts of Bengal and Behar is 

m found a unique and interesting race of people known as 
Santals. Their origin is lost even to tradition, although 
he stories of creation, the flood, the origin of evil, and many 
thers, would point to some connection with the Semitic race 
1 the distant past. They have a tradition that they were once 
welve tribes, but two tribes are lost, suggesting that they them- 
elves might be the lost ten tribes. Whatever the mixture of 
lood, it is evident that Dravidian predominates. 


fervants of the Devil 


__ They believe themselves to have been at some time servants 
f the holy God, but Satan, being cast out of heaven for dis- 
bedience, came into the earth and by deception and fraud 
lienated the Santals from the knowledge of the true God or 
‘ow to worship him. They have therefore become servants of 
Marang Buru” (Lord of the Hills), the devil. Marang Buru 
aught them the manufacture of rice beer and is himself fond 
fit. They acknowledge that he is less powerful than God, 
nd that he is revengeful, cruel, deceitful and generally wicked, 
ut believe that when properly appeased, he is a powerful and 
jseful friend. They have observed that a certain degree of 
notoxication renders men good-natured, generous and magani- 
fous. They therefore always approach their god with offer- 
gs of rice beer, being careful not to give him too much, for 
hen he may become furious. 


‘hey Await God’s Messenger 

| Their faith is that at some time a man will come from 
‘eross “the seven seas” and bring back to them the knowledge 
f the true God and his worship. They admit without ques- 
fon that Christianity reveals the true God. One would sup- 
‘ose that the task of converting them would be easy. There 
Te two great difficulties to be overcome. One is that the 
jantal loves his sins as much as does the white man, and 
farang Buru, far from being displeased with their sins, is 
father favorably inclined by them, while God and his service 
mands a holy life. Again, since God is good, kind and lov- 
mg, there is little occasion to fear him, but Marang Buru is 


a desperate fellow when angered and when stirred by jealousy. 

Those good people whose souls long for ‘something dif- 
ferent” ought to have the chance to study the Santal language. 
Although never possessing a written language until some fifty 
years ago, and absolutely innocent of the fact that there exist 
any such nuisances as grammatical rules, they possess a highly 
developed language, with a splendid vocabulary, thirty-two 
tenses, systems of affixes and prefixes, case endings and agree- 
ments, such as would make Greek look absolutely puerile. 

There are at present many indications of a “mass move- 
ment” of the Santals toward Christianity. They have of their 
own initiative held several conferences for the discussion of 
the question of becoming Christians. In each case there was 
a large majority in favor of becoming Christians at once pro- 
vided all would agree. It is one of the racial characteristics 
of this people to secure unanimous agreement. 


A Passion for Education 


It is about fifty years since Dr. Phillips of our mission 
reduced their language to writing and Dr. Bacheler opened 
the first school for Santals. We now have more than 100 
schools, including two middle boarding schools and a high 
school under construction. For several years we have had to 
turn away for want of room from 25 per cent to 75 per cent of 
the pupils who have applied for admission to our boarding 
schools. Their interest is not alone expressed in the sending 
of children to the schools. When three years ago the teachers 
of the village schools proposed the establishing of a fund to 
assist poor Santal boys in securing an education, they sub- 
scribed for this fund one-tenth of their salaries, the subscrip- 
tion to continue as long as they taught in the schools. 

The Santals are virile, and are noted among their neigh- 
boring races for truthfulness and decisiveness of character. 
Their moral standards and social customs are more wholesome 
and eugenic than those which prevail generally in India. 
Christianized and educated, they will take their place as one 
of the dominating influences in the future church and govern- 
ment of India. 
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World Problems in Foreign Missions 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD | | 


are appearing on the foreign missionary horizon. 

The political upheaval in India, the economic distress 

and the terrible famine in China, the suffering in the 
Near East as an aftermath of the war, the commercial exploi- 
tation of Africa, the adjustment between nations, old and new 
—these and other large problems are being viewed with grave 
concern by foreign missionary leaders at this time. Similarly 
in America the world task of the church faces the scarcity of 
candidates, the need of financial support in a period of financial 
depression and the urgency of a renewed emphasis on the spir- 
itual objectives of the missionary task. These are world prob- 
lems which no mission board can meet and solve alone, but 
which must be faced and solved together. 

At the annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference 
at Garden City, L. I., Jan. 18-20, 1921, Pres. S. J. Corey, in his 
opening address, called attention to twenty-eight years of co- 
operation as a providential preparation for meeting these 
world problems. For twenty-eight years the foreign mission 
boards of North America have coéperated through this organi- 
zation. Here is an outstanding instance where interdenomi- 
national cooperation has become a practicai reality of far- 
reaching benefit to the Christian church. During all these 
years, not one of the codperating boards has yielded a single 
vital denominational principle, nor has surrendered any re- 
sponsibility for the administration of its own work. Yet 
through their codperation one with another, the foreign mis- 
sion enterprise has achieved a degree of progress which other- 
wise would have been impossible. 

Naturally the famine in China received considerable at- 
tention. In the light of facts presented by Bishop W. B. Lam- 
buth, who had just returned from a visit through the stricken 
area, this famine far transcends that of any similar calamity of 
which recent history has a record. In an area of 100,000 square 
miles, because of three successive droughts, . fifteen million 
people are facing inevitable death from starvation unless relief 
is furnished immediately. In their dire distress these people 
have sold land and property for one-third of its value in order 
to buy food. Three-fourths of the animals have been slaugh- 
tered. In one village only three animals remain out of a total 
of thirty. In the face of winter, the people have sold their 
clothing, preferring death by freezing rather than by starvation. 
It is less agonizing and more speedy. Millions of people are 
trying to exist.-on a diet of ground corncobs mixed with the 
leaves of various trees, potato tops and thistles—a food which 
even animals would refuse, and the eating of which will result 
in under-nourishment, loathsome intestinal diseases and eventu- 
ally death. Houses and furniture are being used for fuel in 
order to keep warm. Here is a world disaster, and the 
churches of America must come to the rescue. It presents 
an unprecedented opportunity to show that the missionary 
enterprise is something more than oral preaching. Our efforts 
now for the physical relief of these people will for years to 
come be looked upon as irrefutable evidence of the sincerity 
of our concern for their spiritual welfare. Ten million men 
lost their lives in the war. Yet here are fifteen million people 
who will surely die before Easter Sunday unless we exert 
the power that is‘ours, and ours alone, to save them. The 
constituency of every foreign mission board participating in 
this annual conference is to be called upon immediately for 
every assistance in its power to meet this appalling unprece- 
dented emergency. ; 

Should foreign mission boards provide training in agri- 
culture and apply the gifts from their constituencies to the sup- 
port of agricultural experts? Thirty years ago the answer 
would doubtless have been an unqualifying negative. Today 
this famine in China brings to the forefront the whole ques- 
tion of agricultural missions. In a most discriminating 
analysis, Prof. J. H. Reisner of Nanking, China, described the 
opportunity and the responsibility which mission boards face 
in relation to the agricultural problem on their respective 
fields. It is a fact seldom realized that the chief occupation 
of the native people in mission lands is agriculture, which 


D ARK clouds, ominous in their threatening potentialities, 
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means that the future resources of the Christian church will | 
be found in the country district. In one province in China, | 
with a population of twenty-nine million, there are more than 
30,000 villages, nearly all of whose inhabitants are dependent 
for existence on farming. This presents an enormous oppor- 
tunity to the agricultural missionary, for inasmuch as the 
Christian church must build its foundations on the farming 
classes, any improvement in the rural life and the environ- 
ment of the people must react favorably on the progress of 
Christian churches. Thus we see the relation of agricultural | 
missions to evangelism. If in our mission theological schools , 
the future ministers of the churches could be trained in agri- 
culture as well as in theology, so that they could return to 
the country districts from which they came and there help 
the people meet the problems of rural life, such ministerial © 
service and its accompanying social betterment would have far- | 
reaching effects in evangelistic achievements and in church 
self-support. If twenty-five years ago several well-equipped 
mission agricultural schools had been established in China 
and a liberal supply of funds placed at the disposal of mis- 
sion boards for agricultural training, in all probability the | 
present terrible famine in China might not have been so severe, — 
Another phase of foreign mission activity, which cannot | 
be undertaken by one board alone, but which must be studied > 
cooperatively, is the preparation of the missionary for his | 
task. Ten years ago the board of missionary preparation was 
established, and at the Garden City conference, its chairman, 
Dr. W. D. McKenzie, presented a complete review of the re- 
markable work done by this board during the first decade i | 
its history. Never before have we realized what a highly | 
specialized task the work of the missionary has become. He 
must meet more highly trained minds in opposition to Chris- - 
tianity. He must meet more efficiently organized agencies - 
fighting the spread of Christianity even with its own methods. 
Thus a preparation which fifteen years ago would have been 
considered sufficient is today, because of new world conditions, 
totally inadequate. The board of missionary preparation has 
therefore studied this problem with great care. 
literature has been produced, covering the preparation of 
various types of missionaries—evangelistic, educational medical, | 
etc.; the preparation of missionaries looking forward to service 
in particular fields, such as China, India, Africa, etc.; and / 
the presentation of Christianity to the various peoples in the ° 
non-Christian world. Conferences have been held with various 
boards, missionaries and theological seminaries, so that the 
problems of adequately preparing the missionary for his task 
might be studied from all points of view. One important aspect 
of missionary preparation has, however, remained unchanged. 
However specialized the task of the missionary may have be 
come, one thing is today as urgent, as imperative as in the | 
days of Adoniram Judson. The missionary must be a man of: 
God, with a heart aflame with the divine passion for the 
salvation of man. No amount of preparation can ever take . 
the place of consecrated loyalty to the great cause for which 
the Master gave his own life. is 
Considerable interest was manifested in the report of work 
done in meeting the religious needs of European and American 
residents on various mission fields. In many important cen: 
ters, like Pekin, Shanghai, Manila, Mexico, Tokyo, and others, j 
increasing numbers of Huropeans and Americans have taken 
residence. The foreign mission boards codperate in the main- 
tenance of public worship in the English language for these 
people, although they themselves meet most of the financial 
requirements. Returned travelers have written in enthusiastic 
appreciation of these churches which they attended while 
abroad and which are becoming more deeply rooted in 
lives of their communities. Especially qualified ministers *e | 
needed, because the problems of these churches are quite dif- 
ferent from those in the average church at home. Just now 
three churches are without pastors, and the committee is ea: nD 
estly seeking candidates of mature age and experience for 
these important yet difficult fields. ; 
(Continued on page 1788) 
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/ Dr. Campbell on Ireland 


' “To say that England oppresses Ireland 

is nonsense,” said Dr. R. J. Campbell in 
‘his Christmas Day sermon at Christ 
‘Church. “For the last two or three gen- 
' erations England has done her utmost to 
'make amends for the misgovernment of 
‘previous centuries. Ireland has no griev- 
/ance: she has only a grudge; but if she 
‘fancies she has a grievance, let us con- 
vince her at once and forever of our 
| readiness to remove it.” 


The Cost of the War 


' To a demand recently made in the 
(British Parliament that figures be given 
| showing the cost of the great war to each 
‘nation involved in it, Mr. Lloyd George 
‘replied that substantially accurate figures 
jare already known, and gave the casual- 
| ties as 30,000,000 and the deaths at 9,000,- 
000. The financial cost direct, he said, was 
| fifty billion pounds, while the financial 
jcost indirect was. sixty-seven billion 
|pounds. One needs to analyze that word 
' “casualties,” however, and see what iti 
|means in cruel multilations, which have 
\ blasted the careers of millions of de- 
\sirable men, to appreciate what even a 
|part of these figures mean. 


|Methodist Gains through the Centenary 


_ During the first year of the payment of 
| Centenary pledges, the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
-Methodist Episcopal Church paid out for 
church extension projects $2,556,438.91, 
‘which is two-thirds as much as was paid 
|} out during the whole forty-two years of 
H the existence of the old Board of Church 
Extension. Had Centenary pledges been 
/met in full this amount would have been 
, doubled, as it represents only 50 per cent 
of the first year Centenary church ex- 
jtension program in the home field. 


Still Resisting 

On Dec. 17 Dr. John Clifford was to 
‘have made his fifty-fifth appearance as 
a passive resister before the magistrates 
‘of Paddington. As the venerable servant 
‘of God is still suffering from the effects 
‘of his recent accident, he was unable to 
attend the meeting, and his vigorous ad- 
dress was read by his successor at West- 
‘bourne Park, Rev. S. W. Hughes. 


Swindled Ministers 

| The United Presbyterian remarks that 
‘because of their inexperience in busi- 
Tess and their abounding faith in human- 
‘ity, ministers are more easily swindled 
‘by certain types of promoters than any 
Other class,” and it speaks of an aged 
‘minister in Germantown, Pa., who was 
‘recently swindled out of $18,000 and finds 
himself in old age without any means 
of a livelihood. It was because of facts 
like these that Tur Baptist started its 
“Short Talks on Investments.” The 


Tho Bulletin Board 
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Many inquiries which are being received 
from time to time indicate that the privi- 
lege of asking questions of a reliable au- 
thority concerning investments is in- 
creasingly appreciated. 


A Distinguished Orientalist Gone 


A distinguished Orientalist has been 
lost to Scotland by the death of Rev. 
James Robertson, professor of Hebrew 
and oriental languages at the University 
of Glasgow for thirty years. He was a 
native of Alyth, Forfarshire, and studied 
divinity at the University of St. Andrews. 
He spent the first thirteen years of his 
ministry abroad, laying the foundations 
of his oriental scholarship at Constanti- 
nople and Beyrout. He was minister at 
Mayfield, Edinburgh, for two years before 
his appointment to the Hebrew chair at 
Glasgow in 1877. 


Spurgeon’s Wonderful Voice 


A writer in the Baptist Times and 
Freeman (London) says that Spurgeon’s 
voice lingers in his memory as the most 
wonderful to which he ever listened, 
with a bell-like clearness and sweetness. 
In confirmation, he quotes Augustine Bir- 
rell, who spoke of hearing Spurgeon 
preach in this wise: “All of a sudden, I 
heard Spurgeon, with that beautiful voice 
of his and his perfect articulation, quote 
three lines from Keats. Straightway I 
forgot my surroundings. Ever since that 
day I never hear Spurgeon accused of 
illiteracy but I murmur to myself those 
three glorious lines, so magnificently ren- 
dered, by way of protest.” 


“Let Joy Be Unrefined” 


The Catholic Citizen makes a modern 
adaptation of a phrase taken from Byron 
when it says: “Looking at the dancing 
in some hotels and cabarets, one is in- 
clined to think that Byron should have 
written it: ‘On with the dance; let joy 
be unrefined.’ ”’ 


Ministers “Too Old” at Fifty 

A writer in the Christian World (Lon- 
don) refers to the fact that in Congre- 
gational churches in England there is no 
opening for a man who has passed his 
fiftieth birthday, and gives this as a 
reason for the difficulty in securing men 
for the ministry. He says in part: “If 
it is apparent to any young man of char- 
acter that his career will be ended and 
his opportunity of service in the minis- 
try closed to him when he may reach the 
age of fifty, or soon after, then it seems 
to me that, frankly, he is to be com- 
mended for declining to enter a career 
in which during some of his most fruit- 
ful years he is likely to be ruthlessly 
banned. The question ought to be 
frankly faced by Congregationalism, and 
without delay. If a man is too old at 
fifty years of age for the efficient dis- 


charge of his ministry, what does Con- 
gregationalism propose to do with him? 
Is he to be cast aside to starvation and 
uselessness? And to the man who is able 
to do his work, and keen to do it, the 
uselessness is as bitter as the starvation. 
Until this question is faced and settled 
with satisfaction and honor to the de 
nomination, our colleges are likely to be 
lacking in the type of student they most 
desire.” 


Doing Business for a New World 


In the past year, Northern Methodists 
sent out 275 foreign missionaries. Of 
this number, eighty went to South 
America, which some think the most 
promising field in the world. 


Death of Dr. Guttery 


During the war, Rev. A. T. Guttery of 
Liverpool made an extensive tour of the 
United States and was warmly received 
wherever he went. He did yeoman serv- 
ice in the interest of a better understand- 
ing between England and the United 
States. On his return to England it was 
found that his voice was gone. Several 
operations were resorted to, but his 
health gradually failed, and on Dec. 19, 
at the age of fifty-eight, he died. He was 
the son of the most famous orator of 
the Primitive Methodist Connexion and 
himself was a power in the pulpit. He 
exerted also a large influence on public 
a..airs in Liverpool. At one time he was 
president of the National Free Church 
Council. 


To Fight for Four Classes 


Miss Robertson, who was _ recently 
elected to Congress from Oklahoma, an- 
nounced her program thus: “I am go- 


ing to Washington to fight for four 
classes—women, children, Indians, and 
soldiers.” She also says that this will 


require her to fight for the enforcement 
of prohibition. ‘My parents were mis- 
sionaries to the Indians, and missionaries 
to the Indians have no love for liquor.” 
Her platform she states thus: “First, I 
am a Christian; second, an American; 
and, third, a Republican.” 


Away with Luxury 


The voice of the Puritan is being heard 
in the land more frequently than form- 
erly and with more approval. Words, for 
instance, spoken by Dr. George A. Gor- 
don in his pulpit in Boston are being 
quoted not only in the United States but 
also abroad. “The world,” he said, “is 
tottering on the edge of a precipice. The 
outlook is golden with hope only for those 
who have girded themselves with the har- 
ness and sword of the Christian mind. 
Away with self-indulgence. Away with 
luxury. Away with your indifference. 
God give us all grace to drop every atom 
of our indifference, our self-indulgence, 
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our love of luxury, and become heart and 
soul workers for the well-being of the 
nation and the salvation of mankind.” 


Absentees Become Lost Members 


An article in a recent number of the 
Congregationalist has this to say about 
a problem which is common to all 
churches: 

“There are three facts concerning our 
membership which we as Congregation- 
alists ought to consider together: 

“1. That one out of every seven Con- 
gregationalists is an absentee member. 

“2. That we are dropping members 
from our churches by ‘revision of the 
roll’ at the rate of about 100 per day. 

“3. That unless we develop some 
practical method of reclaiming absentees 
and reénlisting them in our fellowship 
of worship and service, we shall lose a 
far greater number in the future than in 
the past, for all the absentees are in the 
process of being lost by ‘revision of the 
roll’ and in many cases are continued on 
the roll now through courtesy.” 


Southern Baptists Show Rapid Growth 


White Baptists of the South have in- 
creased more than two and a half times 
as rapidly as the population of this sec- 
tion during the past twenty years, ac- 
cording to information just compiled by 
Dr. E. P. Alldredge, secretary of the de- 
partment of survey, statistics and infor- 
mation of the Baptist Sunday School 
Board. The Baptist increase in member- 
ship since 1900 has been 84.1 per cent, 
while the gain in population for the 
South during that time has been 32 per 
eent. The gain in annual contributions 
to missions and benevolences during the 
same period has been nearly 1000 per 
cent. These tabulations are made up 
from the annual reports of only those 
local churches which codperate with the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Should 
Southern Baptists continue at this rate of 
growth for the next twenty years, Dr. 
Alldredge finds that they will by 1940 
have 1156 associations, 33,740 local 
churches, 5,451,841 members, 32,206 Sun- 
day schools, 5,267,186 pupils, annual con- 
tributions of $77,633,723 to missions and 
benevolences, and of $148,012,474 to all 
purposes, and local church property 
valued at $283,725,639. 


Unemployment in England 


Reports from England indicate that un- 
employment is steadily increasing. The 
last returns available show 540,000 men 
unemployed, 260,000 being ex-service 
men. The Labor Party executive is ask- 
ing maintenance from the government 
for all these, and urging that the rate 
should be forty shillings a week for each 
Man and twenty-five shillings for each 
woman, with additional allowances for 
dependents. It is urged that insurance 
is no remedy for unemployment; that 
useful work should be provided in gov- 
ernment establishments; that grants 
should be made to local distress com- 
mittees for the financing of local em- 
ployment schemes, and that persons not 
covered by unemployment insurance 
should receive out-of-work donations. In 


opposition, one member of parliament 
stated that there is now among the un- 
employed a totally different mentality, 
which led them to emphasize the re- 
sponsibility of the state. The minister 
of labor criticized the proposals as likely 
to do more harm than good, and to pro- 
vide one man with a livelihood at the 
cost of another employed elsewhere. 


Quadrennial Number of Federal Council 
Bulletin 


The January issue of the Federal Coun- 
cil Bulletin contains an attractive and 
valuable summary of the proceedings of 
the recent quadrennial meeting of that or- 
ganization at Boston, The faces of the lead- 
ing speakers and of several of the for- 
eign visitors to the quadrennial brighten 
the pages of the magazine, which pub- 
lishes in brief form most of the impor- 
tant addresses which made memorable 
the Boston meeting. 

In the interest of economy, the usual 
thick volume of the fifty or more ad- 
dresses given at the quadrennial meeting 
will this year be omitted, though the 
reports and business proceedings will be 
published after due revision within a 
few months. The January bulletin thus 
offers the readiest means of learning 
what happened at Boston and should be 
in the hands of every interested person. 
Send 10 cents for a copy to the Federal 
Council of Churches, Room 612, 105 E. 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


Traveling Salesmen More Easily Divorced 


According to a statement given out 
by Prof. Rudolph Binder, head of the 
department of sociology, New York Uni- 
versity, one out of nine of every travel- 
ing salesman in the United States is 
divorced, as against one out of every 
ninety-two farmers. Geographically the 
West leads all other sections in divorces, 
while the north central, south Atlantic 
and north Atlantic districts follow in the 
order mentioned. The marriage age is 
somewhat younger than formally, and 
Prof. Binder finds in this hope that the 
divorce evil will not increase so rapidly 
in the future as it has been doing. 


Quaker Aid for Russia 


Few more interesting chapters of war 
and after-war experience can be found 
than the work of the Quakers in Europe. 
Regarding Russia, one of their papers re- 
cently had this: “Even through the 
closed doors of Russia we can hear the 
half-stiffed cries of starving women and 
children in the dying cities of Petrograd 
and Moscow-—sounds that creep through 
the economic walls of political hatred 
and pierce cur hearts and consciousness. 
Through Arthur Watts, the English 
Friend in Soviet Russia (and that now 
is all of Russia) the door was opened 
wide enough to let in Anna J. Haines of 
Moorestown, N. J., who took with her 
$100,000 worth of supplies.” A second 
shipment is now being prepared. 


1572 Men in Bible-school Class 


On Dec. 26, 1572 men were present in 
the men’s class of the West Street Church 
Bible school (Christian) of Tipton, Ind., 
establishing what some are claiming is 
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a record for attendance at a Bible-schoo] 
class east of the Mississippi River. A class 
at Long Beach, Cal., is said once to hay 
had an attendance of 1676 men. W. N, 
McGraw, a grocer, is teacher of this Tj 
ton class, and C. D. Weaver, a merchant 
is president. Tipton has a populatio 
of approximately 5000. Many of the mem 
bers live in the country. Are there other 
classes which can beat this record? 


A Link with Livingstone .; | 

Sir John Kirk the elder recently cele. 
brated his eighty-eighth birthday in his 
English home at Sevenoaks. Heisa link 
with Livingstone, whose chief of staff he 
was on the greatest of that explorer’s 
expeditions, when, as Sir John remarked, 
they “stumbled on a lake, Nyassa, 400 
miles long.” Later Sir John was consul 
at Zanzibar. With Livingstone, he be 
came a fierce and relentless enemy of 
the slave trade; and at Zanzibar he had 
his watchers for hundreds of miles along 
the mainland coast, and when they dis- 
covered a slave ship Sir John Kirk 
warned British warships outside the sul- 
tan’s territorial waters, and gradually 
made the coast too hot for the traders. 
His sight is now so impaired that he ies 
to be read to, but his mental vigor re. 
mains, and he follows closely everything 
bearing on the welfare of the native races 
in Africa. 


A New Religious Journal 


The first number of the Journal of Re- 
ligion, which continues the Biblical 
World and the American Journal of The- 
ology, has just come from the press. Con- 
tained in it are articles on such interest: 
ing subjects as “The Historical Study of 


Religion,” “The Religious Breakdown of 
the Ministry,” “The Significance of 
Jesus’ Hope,” “The Indianization of 


Christianity,” “The Religious Outlook in 
Great Britain,” and “Why Do Religions 
Die?” There are also departments on 
“Unsolved Problems,” “Current Events 
and Discussion,” and “Book Reviews.” 
The advent of a new theological journal 
is always an event of interest. The edi- 
tors of this periodical, however, are old 
hands at the game and have produced 
an article of the high standard whic 
might reasonably be expected. 


Elements of Real Progress 


The editor of the “Easy Chair” in the 
Christian-Evangelist (Disciples) “pre: 
sumes, by reason of age and long stu 
of our work and its principles and aims, 
to mention something that would enter 
into our real progress.” There are five 
things he names: Greater unificatio 
among ourselves; a closer: and more 
prayerful study of the Scriptures; 
greater emphasis on the centrality 0 
Christ; love to all who love Christ, with- 
out lowering our ideals of the chureh; 
a closer walk with God. In connectio 
with the first of these, he says: “W 
must believe in the perfect sincerity 
those who differ from us, and the possi- 
bility of our being mistaken oursel 
Those who plead for unity on the ai 
of faith must not be divided by mere 
opinions.” 


“AMERICA” 
\ In an American city of decent size a 


yw Sundays ago the pastor announced 
he national hymn, giving the page in 
ae hymnal where it might be found, 
od that blessed American congrega- 
on sang “America,” seated and from a 
20k. In no other country under heaven 
ould you find a picture like that. 
‘nagine a Canadian audience being told 
dat “God Save the King” was on page 
20, or a group of Frenchmen singing the 
Marseillaise” from a book. You simply 
ave to imagine it, for it never hap- 
ened. Worse still, it is doubtful if 20 
er cent of that congregation could re- 
ite “America” without the book. 
‘Down in the South Side school the 
ian, Slav and Polish children can 
ng “America” forwards and _back- 
fards, sing it standing, with upturned 
wes, and sing it joyously as birds sing, 
ul and free. Does your pastor an- 
ounce the national hymn by number, 
ad do you sing it from a book? If so, 
x3solve now that you will learn how to 
wy it and to sing it in 1921. 

Newport, N. Y. Ben L. Forp. 


THE CALL TO PRAYER 


‘Most every Baptist who reads THE 
‘APTIST must rejoice that in recent is- 
tes of this excellent paper nothing has 
sen published pro or con relative to 
le “fundamentals.” It looks as if this 
the beginning of the end of a pro- 
Inged controversy, aggravated differ- 
ices, and some embitterment among 
tose who should be brethren, and as 
‘the hour has stuck when, like the 120 
‘embers of the First Baptist Church of 
‘rusalem, all the members of the north- 
m Baptist Convention should gather 
_ some upper room and continue in 
‘ayer until the promise of the Father 
‘ould come upon them and they be en- 
led with power from on high, and, at 
@ opening of the next annual convo- 
tion, there be ushered in the second 
teat day of Pentecost. Let it then be 
iggested that preceding the conven- 
on all meet with one accord in one 
acg in supplication and petition until 
‘e pentecostal miracle is repeated. 
‘This is the solution of all vexing prob 
‘ms which confront every church and 
fery denomination, bringing down, as it 
ves, from heaven the long-delayed old- 
Shioned revival. The result will be 
€ conversion of thousands of souls and 
€ baptism of believers; the easy se- 
Ting of millions of dollars for educa- 
mal, missionary and social demands; 
adness and singleness of heart among 
@ disciples everywhere, and the addi- 
nm to the church daily of such as 
buld be saved. 

ihe weakest place in all our pulpits, 
/all denominations and conventions, is 
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HE editors of Tur Baptist are 

not responsible for any opin- 
ions expressed by contributors to 
this department, and reserve to 
themselves the right to terminate 
any discussion whenever they may 
think best.—EDITORS. 


in praying. That is why God’s work is 
so powerless in projecting his kingdom 
in this world. The trend of the day is to 
lose sight of the most potential force in 
the spiritual universe—namely, prayer— 
in the plans of organization and new 
methods to secure funds to advance the 
cause of Christ, and to procure en- 
largement and efficiency for the gospel. 

The call to prayer is the loudest and 
most exigent call of the Holy Spirit. The 
gospel has been moving slowly and at 
a timid, trembling pace because, as a 
people, we have not been at prayer 
“early and late and long.” Let me ask: 
“Where are the apostolic leaders who 
can put the people of our great denomina- 
tion on their knees at prayer? Let such 
come to the front at this unparalleled 
time. And on the afternoon and night 
before the first session of our next an- 
nual assembly let us unitedly gather— 
not to discuss fundamentals, however im- 
portant they may be; not to present a 
set of man-written articles of faith and 
doctrine; not to make speeches or give 
addresses; not to boast of our orthodoxy 
er proclaim our liberalism; not to ap- 
plaud those agreeing or hiss those who 
might not assent—but, in the calm of 
God’s presence and in the quietness of 
the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost, to 
listen first to a simple, scriptural, spir- 
itual sermon by some spirit-filled man 
of God, who perchance has never yet 
been heard on the platform of our con- 
vention—a man cool-headed, hot-hearted, 
who shall call the people of God to re- 
pentance and reliance upon God. Then 
let all fall upon their knees in humility 
and confession and believing prayer, that 
the Holy Ghost may come down upon 
those assembled the following day for the 
transaction of business of the kingdom, 
and that henceforth we may unitedly go 
forth attempting and accomplishing the 
greatest things ever conceived for the 
evangelization of the world. 

I ask: Where in our great denomina- 
tion is the man who will restore this 
breach? God can work miracles and 
wonders if he can find the man full of 
faith and the Holy Ghost; for the full 
enduement cf the Holy Ghost that turned 
the world upside down can be repeated 
in these last days of our Lord. 

Permit me, then, through the medium 
of THe Baptist, to ask those in author- 
ity to call a meeting of the delegates and 
friends of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
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tion preceding the sessions of the con- 
vention, and, as soon as possible, to ap- 
point a preacher, who ardently believes 
that the past has not exhausted the de- 
mands for doing great things for God, 
to preach the sermon preceding the 
pentecostal prayer meeting, on some such 
subject as, ‘‘A Revival Sent Down from 
God the Supreme Need of This Unparal- 
leled Day in the History of the Church,” 
taking as his text II Chronicles 7:14: “If 
my people, which are called by my name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways: then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land.” What say you? 
Columbus, Ohio. G. R. Rossins. 


“SOMEONE HAS DIED FOR ME” 


Recently one of the most learned and 
distinguished agnostics in England wrote 
words—which I can quote only for sub- 
stance—which showed, as someone has 
said, that he was trembling on the verge 
of Christianity: “Surveying the awful 
carnage of the war, the thought irre- 
sistibly steals into the mind: ‘Some- 
one has died for me.’ And when we 
recollect the manly young fellows who 
went forth from our homes to the conflict, 
leaving the older and the weaker behind, 
we cannot escape the feeling that in this 
case at least the fit died for the unfit. 
Surely the militarism which demanded 
this offering was more our fault than 
theirs. And when we think of the vast 
significance of this great and willing 
sacrifice and its tremendous influence on 
human thought and life, we feel that 
there is here a principle and a force 
which cannot be disregarded.” 

FREDERICK L. ANDERSON. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


DISARMAMENT OR BARBARISM 


This startling dilemma proposed by 
General Pershing at the Huropean Re- 
lief Council dinner in New York the 
other day brings us up short. What if 
he is right? How can we show that he 
is not? How can we expect huge arma- 
ments to result in anything less than 
war? If there is war again between 
first-class powers it must be more scien- 
tific, more exhausting and more conclu- 
sive than the German war. It must 
leave the populations of Asia and 
America as well as those now struggling 
back to consciousness in Europe more 
depleted than they are now. 

Can the fabrics we call civilization en- 
dure it? We have its disintegration be 
fore our eyes in north Europe. Civiliza- 
tion is not as rugged an organization 
as we might wish. Mr. Lloyd George 
is a prophet of common sense when he 
cuts the British military and naval ap- 
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A Fast-Color Faith 


Luke 22:31, 32 
By Everett C. HERRICK 


Y a fast-color faith we mean a faith 
that will not fade when exposed to 
the light. Not long ago I heard a woman 
tell of the first time she ever went on a 
visit. She was quite young, and there 
was provided for her a new dress. It 
was bright and colorful, she said, as 
Joseph’s coat, but, unfortunately, it was 
not made to stand the testing experi- 
ences of soap and sunshine. When she 
came home from her visit, the once 
beautiful dress looked like the decora- 
tions of a last week’s lawn party that 
had been left out in the rain. In direct 
contrast to this, I was shown once a 
beautiful silk dress that had adorned 
a belle of a generation that is gone. On 
many occasions it had been worn by its 
original owner. Many times since it 
had been brought to the light and used 
in costume parties. Even now its color, 
bright and beautiful, is unchanged by 
the hand of time, though the rosy 
cheeks of the maiden whom it first 
adorned have long since turned to dust. 
Now faith, some kind of faith, must be 
the invisible garment of everyone far- 
ing forth to the adventures of life. There 
is no avoiding the light. What we want, 
therefore, for ourselves and for those 
whom we love, and for the little chil- 
dren whom we must guide and impress, 
is a faith that will not fade. For a 
little while the child is sheltered in the 
home, which as a fortress, protects it 
against the great hard world outside. 
Soon, however, the child must go out 
beyond the shelter. The time comes all 
too quickly when the boy begins to take 
on the habits of a young man, or the 
girl the ways of the young woman, and 
the mother can no longer hold them 
away from the testing experiences of 
life. She can only trust in what she 
has done, and pray, as the Lord prayed 
for Peter, that the faith she has sought 
to engender may not fail. 

Alas, the bright lights of this world 
sometimes play havoc with the faith of 
youth! This brings deep sorrow to the 
parents’ hearts. The father, when he 
discovers that the boy has come home 
with a shattered faith, says, “An enemy 
has done this.” Perhaps he lays the 
blame at the door of a_ high-school 
teacher, a professor in a college, un- 
believing companions, or evil associates. 
However it happened, the damage is 
done. But the father does not think to 
ask himself if it is any fault of his that 
his boy had gone out with a faith that 
did not stand the testing of the light. 

There was a time when the faith of 
Philip faltered and Jesus said, “Philip, 
have I been so long time with you?” 


Did you ever think of how Jesus put it? 
He did not say, “Philip, have you been 
all this time with me?” It is almost 
as if the Master would reproach himself 
and say, “Philip, can it be possible that 
I have been all this time with you and 
yet have failed to give you the faith 
you need. Is it any fault of mine that 
after this closest intimacy you do not 
know me?” 

A parent, father or mother, a teacher, 
a pastor, who can give to the boy or girl 
a faith that will not fade in the glar- 
ing lights of the world has bestowed a 
legacy upon youth better than millions. 

These lights must be met. There is 
the light of science, as we call it. We 
live in a _ scientific age. Science and 
faith are not enemies: they are allies. 
But sometimes they seem to be at vari- 
ance because they have not properly di- 
vided their territory, and science has in- 
sisted upon transgressing on the territory 
of faith, and faith has sometimes trans- 
gressed on the territory of science. Faith 
insists that mountains can be removed, 
and science insists that mountains can- 
not be removed. They disagree because 
they do not speak of the same moun- 
tains. Faith is thinking of the moun- 


Just a Little Talk with Jesus 


By CAROLINE GRAYSON 


UST a little talk with Jesus 

In the early morning hour— 
Just a little talk with Jesus 
Always brings me strength and power. 
It will brighten, it will lighten 
All the day of toil and care, 
Just to have a talk with Jesus— 
O communion sweet and rare! 


Just a little talk with Jesus, 

How it fills the heart with cheer; 
Just a little talk with Jesus 
Drives out every doubt and fear. 
It will soften, it will shorten 

The hour of bitter pain, 

Just to tell it all to Jesus— 

It renews my hope again. 


Just a little talk with Jesus 
As the shadows gather fast; 
Just a little talk with Jesus 
To review the day that’s past. 
Confessing all my sins to him, 
He will not let me go. 

O, I love to talk with Jesus, 
My Lord, who loves me so. 


Just a little talk with Jesus 

As I kneel beside my bed; 

Just a litile talk with Jesus 

As I rest my weary head. 
Deepening faith and sweetest song 
Fill the wakeful hour of night 
When I have a talk with Jesus; 
He’s my comfort and delight. 


tains of difficulty, and science is ea 
ing of the mountains of dirt and sto; 
Science beholds ages consumed in t, 
making and shaping of the earth. Faj 
sees a spiritual universe and Says, “ 
If one’s faith | 


the beginning, God.” 
not fixed in the spiritual, the unse 
and the eternal, then science, with ; 
bright and fearless lights, may cause t 
faith to fade. 

There are also the brilliant, oat 
lights of pleasure and dissipation. T 
world’s great white ways all too oft 
destroy the faith, not only of youth, }: 
of those older as well. So also dot 
lights of selfish ambitions and desir 

Sometimes you see in the streal 
the tracks, an electric welder. T 
workers wear protective glasses ov 
their eyes. There is a sign warni 
you against looking at the light. Ify 
are anything like most of us, the f% 
that you are warned not to look mak 
yon want to look all the more. So it 
with the garish lights set along the w) 
where the feet of youth must go. } 
many warnings against them make thé 
all the more fatally alluring. | 

Now, we can have a faith that wi 
stand the light. The Bible, from whit 
we draw our faith, has stood the lig), 
Some have said that the Bible shou 
be kept in a dark room with the shai 
pulled down—that it is different fré 
other books and must not be exposed ) 
the pitiless rays of science and researi 
But it could not be done, and there: 
not a test it has not met, and there} 
not a test it has not stood. 

I once saw an old brick buildings 
noble relic of the past—about to be d: 
figured with staging, and I asked, “A 
they going to take it down? Are we) 
lose it?’ The answer was, “No; it} 
to be restored.” So the staging was Bi 
up'and the disfiguring marks of t} 
years were taken off; and when t 
work was done the old building sto 
forth grander than ever. It has been 
with the Bible. Men have insisted up 
turning the searchlight of inquiry ont 
very Holy of Holies of the old Bot 
and, behold! it stands forth more clea 
than ever, showing the love of God a 
the salvation of Christ. it 

Jesus Christ himself has been 
Some of his well-meaning defenders ha 
said, “We must not seek to examine t 
Son of God in any human light.” Jes 
did not say that. He wants us to wWé 
with him in the light of day: he nt 
us to see him in the light. a 


them; but when they were able to 
again in the light of common day, t 
was Jesus only. 
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aternational Uniform Lesson 
for February 13 

__ LESSONS ON CITIZENSHIP 

tt, 22:15-22, 34-40. Golden Text: Matt. 


i By JoHN A. EARL 


le Lesson Text 

Joaded on by hatred of Jesus, the 
arisees sought by all means to find 
ton to report him to the Roman 
yernment as a traiter. The question of 
ie was carefully planned, and there 
imed no escape from the trap which 
» Pharisees had arranged to spring. If 
jus answered that it was not lawful 
pay tribuie to the Roman government, 
/m he could be arrested as a traiter; 
1 if he answered that it was lawful, 
‘m he would prove himself to be dis- 
val to his own people and country. He 
{ neither. The tribute money current 
)the country, stamped with the image 
Cesar, answered the question. The 
ter questions of the lesson are an 
ered with equal wisdom and skill. 


je Lesson Taught 

{ question of politics, a question of 
fology and a question of religion are 
) three leading points of the lesson. 


itics 

‘tis quite apparent to the student that 
‘us was not teaching citizenship when 
fanswered the Pharisees and Herodians 
‘h regard to the duty of paying tribute 
ee It is only by inference and by 
irection that a lesson on citizenship 
. be based upon this passage of the 
w Testament. The question pro- 
inded was a tricky, political dodge de- 
ned to entrap one who had hitherto 
red clear of politics. It is a remark- 
® fact that Jesus avoided virtually all 
‘stions which claim the attention of 
a today. One searches his words in 
0 for a single sentence on the great 
‘stions of prohibition, capital and 
or, socialism and the league of 
‘ions. These of course are questions 
our day; but even the burning ques- 
WS of his own day received scant 
mtion from him. He laid down eter- 
| principles applicable to every age; 
‘insisted on universal laws binding 
T all people. Therefore when they 
le with their question about taxes, 
‘rel political question, Jesus an- 
Wred it politically without committing 
‘self to the Roman form of govern- 
nt or to any other form of govern- 
it. Paraphrased, the answer of Jesus 
‘ht run as follows: “Pay Cesar for 
it he gives you. He gives you pro- 
ion, he administers your law, he di- 
S your commerce, he makes stable 
f money values; therefore render to 
ar what you owe him.” That was 
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the answer so far as Cesar was con- 
cerned. “And,” said Jesus, “the same 
principle applies to you in your relation 
to God. Pay God what you owe him. 
As Cesar is paid in the coin of his realm, 
so God must be paid in the coin of his 
kingdom. You owe God the tribute of 
love, for love is the only standard of 
value in the heavenly kingdom.” This 
principle of honest dealing with govern- 
ment and with God is the one basis of 
true citizenship whether the citizenship 
be that of ancient Rome or modern 
America. 


Theology 


Theology often runs to foolish lengths. 
It is a happy thing for the woman who 
had been married to seven brothers suc- 
cessively and had therefore suffered 
widowhood seven times that there is 
neither marrying nor being given in 
marriage in the resurrection. Math- 
ematics and mechanics are often mixed 
up with systematic theology. “Botany,” 
says Frederick Robertson, “is not the 
flower, nor anything like the flower.” 
So we may say of much that goes 
under the name of systematic theology, 
“It is not God nor anything like God.” 
It is extremely interesting to study 
the answer of Jesus to the question of 
the Sadduccees. He first of all de- 
stroyed their crass, Mohammedan notion 
of the other world, and then he pro- 


. ceeded to do as much for their equally 


materialistic idea of the resurrection. 
The spirit is without sex distinctions, 
“and as touching the resurrection of the 
dead” one does not need to wait for 
graves to open to have a resurrection, for 
God is the God of the living whose 
bodies have long since mingled with their 
native dust. The theology of Jesus was 
spiritual rather than systematic. He 
argued from heaven down rather than 
from earth up. If spirit could be rec- 
ognized in all questions of theology, we 
would be saved from much that is tem- 
porary, mechanical and artificial. 
Religion 

And now we come to the heart of the 
whole matter. ‘The greatest thing in 
the world is love.” It is the greatest 
of all the commandments. All laws hang 
upon love. The greatest of the prophets 
were the prophets who were truest to 
love. All the prophets worthy the name 
were prophets of love. Paul in the thir- 
teenth chapter of first Corinthians finds 
that love lasts after tongues have ceased, 
after prophesies have been fulfilled, after 
knowledge has been done away. Legis- 
lation fails, but love never fails. Busi- 
ness has its ups and downs, but love is 
always at par. “For I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, 


nor depth, nor any other creation, shall 
be able to separate us from the Love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
It is love the world needs, not politics, 
not theology, not socialism, not programs. 
“Do you know the world is dying for a 
little bit of love?” “But now abideth 
faith, hope, love, and the greatest of 
these is love.” Love is the solution of 
all problems of citizenship. 


The Adult Class Session 


By F. F. PErErerson 


HE Sunday-school hour is strategic 

in adult classes. Here is the oppor- 
tunity for impartation of truth, classify- 
ing of ideas and inspiring vision. But it 
must be attractive and helpful every 
minute. 

Let the leader begin and end promptly. 
If possible give each class its own room. 
Men’s classes prosper best with opening 
worship separate from the rest of the 
school and the school does not suffer 
from this segregation. This idea is most 
attractive to the man without the pale. 
The worship period should be bright, 
filled with enthusiasm, replete with 
swinging music and hearty good fellow- 
ship. Have no dues, no red tape in 
joining the class, no fixed methods. 
Variety is the price of success and in- 
terest. All giving should be voluntary. 
You will get more and offend less than 
with a fixed charge. All that is needed 
to get adults to give is to make a straight 
appeal for a worth-while cause. 

Transact all business at the monthly 
socials. Have the visiting committee re- 
port all sick, the membership commit: 
tee introduce all new members, the presi- 
dent make all announcements briefly 
and call for only short reports of activ: 
ities of the class. 

Keep religiously the half hour devoted 
to lesson study. Make no place for the 
outside visitor who may consume both 
the time and patience of the people at 
the class. Let the lesson discussion be 
the culminating interest. 

AS many men come to the class heavy 
in wit and word, something must be done 
to arouse them to keen thinking and 
ready expression. Many classes set aside 
ten or fifteen minutes during the open- 
ing worship for a “prelude” just prior 
to the teaching of the lesson. The sub- 
jects discussed in this period invariably 
should be pithy, pertinent to the thought 
and interests of present-day living and 
always with some moral or spiritual con- 
tent. Announcement of the theme should 
appear in all advertising and at least a 
week prior to the time to be discussed. 
All questions of partisan politics, reli- 
gious fanaticism and personalities should 
be taboo. The tact and friendliness of 
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The Choice of Roads 


By JoHN OxENHAM 


UT to every man there openeth 
A way, and ways and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 


But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go. 


The Town Drunkard’s Dry 
Speech 


NE memorable incident occurred at a 
little saloon town in Nebraska. Our 
auto drove up on record time, but the 
saloon had such a hold upon the people 
that very few gathered to hear us. While 
one of the other speakers was addressing 
a group of men sitting on the steps of a 
bank, a tottering old man, intoxicated 
with his daily drink, came up to me and 
began to talk affectionately, putting his 
arm around my neck. He was standing 
in this position when I was introduced as 
-the next speaker. I entered upon the 
subject, bearing my weight and his, too, 
and after speaking some twenty minutes 
was uncomfortable and paused to adjust 
my position, when the old gentleman, 
suddenly thinking of something, re- 
marked, “O, I must go down the street.” 
He staggered away from me, when a 
wag exclaimed, ‘Better come back, Ben; 
you need this worse than any of us,” and 
the crowd roared. 

At this the old man suddenly turned 
and, with the dignity of a supreme court 
judge, walked back, faced the crowd and 
said: ‘Gentlemen, you’re right! I do 
need it more than any of you. I am 
seventy-three and never drew a sober 
breath. No day passes without three to 
five drinks, and if suddenly taken from 
me it would prove my last day on earth. 
You’re right! I do need it worse than 
anyone. But you know that I once owned 
the finest farm in this county, just six 
miles out this street. I had a happy wife 
and four fine boys. Now wife is gone, and 
no one of my sons will even speak to their 
drunken father on the street. My home 
is gone, and my friends. I know why you 
laughed just now—because old Ben is the 
town drunk; but, boys, I wasn’t always 
so. Twenty-six years ago, when Nebraska 
voted on state prohibition I voted ‘dry.’ 
I was getting to be a drunkard then; but 
IT took the one chance to save myself and 
others; and if other Nebraskans had 
voted as I did, there are tens of thou- 
sands of drunkards today that would be 
sober, and a hundred thousand of them 
in drunkards’ graves that would be alive, 
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The Chimney Corner 


and old Ben wouldn’t be the common 
drunk to make laughter for the boys; 
and, men, if I live to see Tuesday, Nov. 7, 
1916, I am going to vote ‘dry’ again. It 
will be too late to do me any good. I 
shall drink on, and some day die drunk; 
but if I can help clean up this state, when 
you young men are seventy-three you 
won’t be like I am now—the laugh of the 
town as you stagger toward your doom.” 
And he turned away with the solemnity 
of a death angel and left the crowd in 
tears.—Bible Record. 


How To Learn God's Will 


O find out God’s will— 
1 wePray 

lee Think’ 

3. Talk to wise people, but do not re- 
gard their decision as final. 

4. Beware of the bias of your own will, 
but do not be too much afraid of it. God 
never unnecessarily thwarts a man’s 
nature and liking, and it is a mistake to 
think that his will is in the line of the 
disagreeable. 

5. Meantime do the next thing (for 
doing God’s will in small things is the 
best preparation for knowing it in great 
things). 

6. When decision and action are neces- 
sary, go ahead. 

7. Never consider the decision when it 
is finally acted upon, and 

8. You will probably not find out till 
afterwards, perhaps long afterwards, that 
you have been led at all.—(Written on 
the fly-leaf cf Henry Drumniond’s Bible.) 


Do Dogs Dream? 


OG lovers have given the dog almost 

all of the human attributes, but it is 
generally conceded that his acts are 
guided by instinct rather than _ by 
thoughis. Webster defines a dream as a 
series of thoughts not under the com- 
mand of reason. If a dog dreams, he 
thinks. Does he dream? 

We have all seen a dog asleep. Some 
times his muscles twitch and sometimes 
he even snarls; but I was not convinced 
that he really had dreams until a short 
time ago. 

My husband and I were sitting in our 
living-room reading. Tag, our dog, a full- 
fledged member of our family, as any 
intelligent dog is, was out on the lawn 
asleep. He had not been off of the place 
that evening, as I had been out on the 
porch most of the time, and he was sleep- 
ing soundly in his favorite spot, a slight 
depression in the lawn that ‘just fit” 
when he curled up. I had been in the 
living-room put a few minutes when sud- 
denly, with a yelp of joy that he always 
greets us with when we have been away, 
he came bounding up on the porch, and 
if we had been gone from him a year he 
would not have been any more demon- 
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He carried on so on the porck 


strative. 
that we let him in, and, apparently wile 
with joy, he would bound from one tc 
the other, race through the house, ther 
back to us, more determined than ever tc 


kiss us. Tag had had a dream, and there 
is no mistake about it. Our humble abode 
looked good to him that night. If he hac 
ever been human enough to wish for ¢ 
more stately mansion with private baths 
and attendants, he forgot all about i 
after his dream. 

There is something about the affectior 
of intelligent dogs that really touches ow 
hearts, They obey us, love us, are faith 
ful to the end, will follow us anywhere 
and when they dream about us—well, we 
just naturally make a little more room it 
our hearts for them.—M., in the Outlook 


“Plow Around It” 


HIS was Lincoln’s counsel concern 
ing obstacles: ‘‘When you can’t re 
move an obstacle, plow around it.” Bui 
evidently he was not thinking merelj 
of getting around the obstacle. Plowin: 
usually implies planting. Men plow ir 
order that they may drop in seeds ant 
look for harvest. To plow around an ob 
stacle, then, may mean to invite harvest! 
hard by our hindrances. And I can bu 
think that an obstacle has a differen! 
aspect when we look at it across a wav 
ing harvest field. Life has obstacles a 
plenty, and some of them are irremov 
able. We cannot get them up and away 
They may be left when we have passe 
on. To plow around them, making evel 
the opposing rock yield a cooling shadow 
is to bless the world and ourselves it 
the bargain.—George C. Peck. 
The Success Family 4 
HE father of Success is Work. q 
The mother of Success is Ambittor 
The oldest son is Common Sense. i 
Some of the other boys are: 
verance, Honesty, Thoroughness, Fore 
sight, Enthusiasm, Cooperation. 
The oldest daughter is Character. — 
Some of the sisters are: Cheerfulness 
Loyalty, Courtesy, Care, Economy, Sir 
eerity, Harmony. 
The baby is Opportunity. ; 
Get acquainted with the ‘old man” an 
you will be able to get along pretty we 
with all the rest of the family.—Londo 
Opinion. > | 


a 


——————e q 
I will try this day to live a si pl 
sincere, serene  life—repelling oe 
thought of discontent, self-seeking 
anxiety; cultivating magnanimity, sel 
control and the habit of silence; ne i 


es 


do this, I look to eee O Lord, an 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit—B 
Vincent. ; 
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Burma Maids 


_ KNOW three little Burma girls 
Whose names are very fit; 
“Love,” “New,” and “River” we translate 
‘Their names—Chit, Thit, and Myit! 


Ma Chit is kind and loving both; 
‘Ma Thit has graces new; 

Ma Myit is like a river for 

Her work is endless too! 


‘Now if you come to visit us, 
You'll not regret a bit 
Coming to know these pleasant girls— 
Ma Chit, Ma Thit, Ma Myit! 
—Anon. 


The Little Invisible and Visible 


Guest 
By Auice T. Nupp 


f ARREN ROBERTS was the much 
loved and only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Henry Roberts. 
One evening Warren heard his father 
read about a thousand dollar a plate ban- 
‘quet to be given for the benefit of invisi- 
ible guests. 
/ “What do you mean by invisible guests, 
father?” 
- “Invisible means something you cannot 
see. Come up on my knee, little son, and 
et me tell you about these guests for 
whom this banquet is to be given.” 
| Warren needed no urging, for he loved 
a pbefore-bedtime chat with his father. 
“If you and I were to get onto a large 
ocean steamer,’ his father began, “and 
vel across the Atlantic Ocean to HEu- 
rope, and were to visit the countries 
where the world war was waged, we 
would find a great many men and women 
and many more little boys and girls very 
aungry and cold—so hungry many are 
jtarving, and so cold many are freezing.” 
_ Warren looked very thoughtful as his 
lather continued: 
' “In China there is a great famine, and 
he people suffer even more. Every day 
Many children die because they have 
.1othing to eat. 
' “Now, these good people are giving a 
vanquet, but instead of having expensive 
‘ood they arc to have just a simple meal 
tuch as the Red Cross and relief workers 
lerve to the poor people over the sea. 
3eside each real guest at the table will be 
i plate for a little guest over in the other 
vart of the world. You see, dear, they 
wre so very far away that they cannot see 
hem at the table, so they call them their 
invisible guests’.” 
/ “Will that banquet be enough to save 
Il the starving people, father?” 
' “No, dear, but every penny that is sent 
0 the relief fund will help. 
“Warren, say good-night to father and 
ome up to bed. It is getting late,” called 
Mrs. Roberts. 
‘Early the next morning a little pajama- 
lad boy slipped into bed with his father 
nd mother. 


The Young Reserves 


“Father, 
candy?” 

“I guess you will find 10 cents in my 
trousers’ pocket,” replied Mr. Roberts. 

“Thank you, father,” said the boy as he 
began looking for the dime. 

Warren never was refused money for 
candy, gum or ice-cream unless his 
mother thought he was eating too many 
sweets. 

Later in the day Warren went to his 
mother and asked: 

“Mother, please may I have 
money for a large ice-cream?” 

“All right,” laughed his mother; ‘bring 
my pocketbook to me and I will see if I 
have money enough for a large one.” 

Often Warren took his money out of his 
pocket and looked at each piece. Once he 
went as far as the store and peeped into 
the window to see if other people were 
buying ice-cream and candy. Never did 
candy look so tempting to the little fel- 
low; but with an effort he thrust his fists 
into his pockets, holding tightly to his 
money, and, turning his back to the win- 
dow, fied down the street. 

At the corner Johnnie Blake called out, 
“Wouldn’t your mother give you no 
money for candy today?” 

Usually Warren shared his sweets with 
Johnnie. 

“T just did not buy any today, Johnnie. 
I am going to save my money for my 
invisible guest.” 

Johnnie was a bit awed and doubtful as 
Warren took him into his confidence and 
explained his plan. 

“You don’t mind not having candy as 
long as I don’t have any myself, do you?” 

Johnnie’s “No” sounded very uncertain, 
and as long as nothing was to be gained 
by playing with Warren, he soon went 
home and left Warren to entertain his 
invisible guest to suit himself. 

Just before dinner that night Warren 
slipped into the dining-room and placed 
an empty plate beside his own. At the 
right he laid a knife, fork and spoon. He 
drew up a chair and stood looking at the 
result of his work. 

While he was putting his candy and 
ice-cream money into the empty plate, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roberts came into the room. 

“Ts there company to dinner tonight?” 
inquired Mr. Roberts. 

“No. What made you think we had 
company?” replied Mrs. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts pointed at the extra place 
at the table. 

“QO Father, this is for my invisible 
guest. I have saved all my money today.” 

Day after day Warren saved his money. 
Day after day he denied himself all 
sweets except those served at the table. 
It is needless to state that the Roberts 
were proud of their little son because he 
had a will strong enough to deny himself 
in order that another little child might 
have food. 

It became a custom each night to set 
the place for the invisible guest, and each 
day more coins were added to the plate. 


can I have 10 cents for 


some 
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Often now Mr. Roberts went without a 
cigar or Mrs. Roberts bought a less ex- 
pensive cut of meat, and even Katie, the 
maid, sometimes stayed home from 
movies; and as each one saved, the 
money was slipped into the plate without 
comment. 

It was seldom that a guest came to 
dinner without adding to the little pile. 
Now and then a dollar bill found its way 
into the plate. 

Days, weeks, a month passed, and $5 
had been sent to the relief fund. The 
plate held a receipt for the $5, and 
another five was being saved. 

“T am not so lonesome now, mother, 
since I have had my invisible guest to 
stay with. He goes everywhere I do. 
Sometimes I have to take hold of his 
hand and help him along. Sometimes he 
just goes so fast that I have hard work to 
keep up with him, but it would be a lot 
more fun if I had a real live guest or a 
brother, or even a sister.” 

One day Warren was sent to spend the 
day with his Aunt Katharine, and at 
night when his father took him home he 
led him into his mother’s room, saying: 

“Here is a little visible guest who has 
come to live with us. This is your little 
brother.” 

Warren looked at him several minutes 
without a word, and then bent over and 
gently laid his hand on-a soft little cheek. 
Next he leaned over and _ kissed his 
mother. 

“T guess I’ll keep my invisible guest till 
baby is big enough to play. He is sucha 
little fellow.” 


The Adult Class 


(Continued from page 1779) 


the presiding officer must be very real 
at this point. Close the period in every 
case by presenting the Christian attitude 
on the -question. 

A few saraple themes which have been 
of benefit are appended: ‘Shall capital 
punishment be abolished?” ‘Shall there 
be one big union?” “Moral bills before 
the legislature.” “What is America’s 
interest in Armenia?’ ‘What is a living 
wage?” “What is a safe investment?” 
“What shall we pay our school teachers?” 
“Do we have enough school teachers good 
enough?” “Shall the minister’s salary 
be the average of the salary of his con- 
gregation?” “Shall we give to foreign 
missions with so many heathen at home?” 
“Is modern socialism Christian?” “Shall 
we have Soviets in America?” ‘Shall 
religion be taught in the public schools?” 
“Do our children study too hard?” 
“Which were better, the good old times, 
or these times?’ “Is the end of the world 
near?” “The losses in deflation.” “Are 
35 per cent dividends immoral?” 

Variety may be secured by having an 
occasional speaker. The mayor of the 
town, superintendent of schools, repre- 
sentative of the legislature, a doctor on 
health, a lawyer on how to keep out of 
legal troubles, a clerk of election on how 
one’s vote becomes null, ete., are good 
changes. But always restrict the speaker 
to fifteen minutes. After a verse of a 
hymn the class is ready for the truth 
from the Scripture. 
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An Interesting Response 
Dear Dr. White: 


“A vital question” in THe BaApTIsT 
voices a preblem that many leaders of 
our young people are considering. 

For six years I was W. W. G. secretary in 
South Dakota. I always inquired into B. Y. 
P. U. missionary activities before organiz- 
ing a chapter. When young women and 
young men were doing team work in the 
B. Y. P. U., I left the situation alone. In 
such cases, however, if there was no junior 
union and no one able to start and carry 
one on, I tried to organize the Sunday- 
school class of early “teen” girls into a 
W. W. G. chapter. Usually I found that 
the conquest meetings were led by some 
one or more girls and that the few boys 
in the union were interested in the execu- 
tive or musical or social side of the work, 
but evaded all missionary responsibilities. 
The two or three girls that carried on 
the conquest meetings usually belonged 
to an organized Sunday-school class of 
girls which could be induced to add W. 
W. G. activities to its class program. AS 
a chapter they did some real study, 
some giving—not much, but better than 
nothing, and enlisted in it practically all 
the girls of their age in Sunday school. 
Where the chapters did really excellent 
work, they added new interest to the con- 
quest meetings by furnishing a larger 
number of leaders who would prepare 
missionary topics instead of announcing 
“the alternate topic.’ This situation is 
paralleled in our general church work. 
There are churches in which the whole 
New World Movement campaign last 
spring was put across by the women. 

Now, there is nothing about missions 
to make them appeal to one sex more 
than to another. The big trouble, I 
think, is that men have not done a work 
for boys and young men such as women 
have done for girls. The W. W. G. at- 
mosphere is intimate, confidential and 
girly-girly. There is no question that 
the admission of boys to it would spoil 
its methods as much as a group of boys 
spoil a girl-game of dolls and housekeep- 
ing. But we get hold of the girls in the 
W.W.G. and educate them to be real 
workers, and even in our poorest chap- 
ters one or two girls are gripped by 
the missionary spirit. Our men ought 
to figure out an equivalent work for boys 
that will grip them as boys, that will ap- 
peal to their boy instincts, that will hold 
them in a group—a real social unit of 
some sort, intimate and confidential, and 
that will develop missionary leaders. If 
that were done in a purely boy group, the 
conquest meeting would take on a new 
lease of life. Both boys and girls would 
enjoy showing their ability—comparing 
notes, as it were, and working out to- 
gether the problems in which both have 
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Young Peoples Work 


HIS page is for all Baptist 
young people’s organizations. 
Send news items on activities, or- 
ganization, plans and methods of 
work for publication in Tur BAptTist 
to James Asa White, General Secre- 
tary, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


become interested. 
lot more lively than it is now with girls 
doing the “ieading” and the boys restive 
or contemptuous under the leadership of 
the girls. 

Of course there is nothing to the segre- 


It would be a whole 


gative idea you allude to. You are abso- 
lutely right about that. The boys ana 
girls like to work and play together and 
that is as it should be. But boys don’t 
like to be dragged into “something kinda 
too pious” by girls who know a lot about 
the subject, when they, the fellows who 
feel themselves the lords of creation, 
don’t know nor care anything about it. 

And we women don’t want to equalize 
matters by stopping the only system that 
has ever really educated our girls in mis- 
sions, just so as to let them stay as 
ignorant as the boys. All this applies 
to junior as well as to senior unions. 
unions, when the boys get to eighth grade 
or high-school age. 

It is up to young men like yourself 
to work this thing out for the boys from 
the time they drift out of Crusaders until 
they are ready to take their places as in- 
fluential and generous “laymen of the 
missionary movement.” When you solve 
it, you will also be solving the problem. 
of getting men teachers for boys’ Sunday- 
school classes who will really teach, and 
the problem of getting a due proportion 
of men out to general church services. 

It would be easier for the “powers that 
be” to unify the whole scheme of mission- 
ary education if there were adequate pro- 
vision for interesting “teen” boys in mis- 
sions. With that link gone, the chain 
just doesn’t hold together. 

MartHa E. S. Coon. 


A Tithing Testimonial 


R. FINLEY F. GIBSON of the Walnut 
Street Church, Louisville, Ky., writes 
as follows: 


“Will you please send me your eighteen 
leaflets on tithing? Will you please send 
me in addition about 500 copies of ‘How 
To Tithe and Why?’ I want these to give 
to each new member that comes into my 
church, If you think there is another 
tract better than this, you may send it. 
Whatever charge let me know, and I shall 
be glad to remit. If our pastors were 
wise they would hammer on the tithe. 
We have 300 tithers in our church. 
Finances never give us any trouble. We 
have raised the past year for missions 
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and current expenses, without any effor 
whatever, over $50,000. Tithing has don 
this. You will be glad to know that ou 
Sunday school is now running over 60( 
every Sunday, and that the church j; 
packed morning and night. Prayer meet, 
ing is over 250.” ; 

Write to the B. Y. P. U. of America, 12 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, for sample 
package of eighteen leaflets on tithing 


Topic for February 13 | 

THY KINGDOM COME. II. IN MY HOME 

Matt. 6:7-15 (Consecration Meeting) | 
“In this manner, therefore, pray” 


1. The Masters _ concern: Lookin 
down the centuries, the Master must have 
seen something of the problem of the 
devotional and prayer life of his fol 
lowers. In Matthew 6 he seeks to meet 
the problem with an appeal for vital, 
practical religion. This is followed by 
a brief, yet compreherisive, “model 
prayer.” Though given nearly 2000 years 
ago, we pray this prayer with great 
fervency. | 

2. Our shortcomings: The Master’s 
concern was no “mere straw man.” We 
are negligent about bringing in the king- 
dom of God in our homes. We are too 
busy, and the very folks whom we ought 
to reach are often neglected. The com- 
mercial and industrial unrest of the 
times has pervaded our homes and de- 
stroyed a great deal of, if not all, the 
old-time simplicity. This hurly-burly 
rush of the days has: wrought havoc to 
the spiritual lives of the young people. 
It is mighty hard for them to be good, 
especially when there is in the home no 
deep grounding in the things of God. 

3. What shall we do? “Build again 
the walls of Jerusalem”—which is to say, 
“re-build the family altar.” Set aside a 
little time each day for prayer and Bible 
study—at the breakfast table, after break- 
fast, in the evening, or some other time.’ 
Use such books as Fosdick’s “Meaning 
of Prayer,” “Meaning of Service,” etc.) 
If in the home, the devotional service} 
should be thoroughly democratic. Eve 
one should have an opportunity for ex- 
pression. If you are a student at school, 
or are off somewhere in the big city, away 
from friends and home, quietly s 
away for a little talk with the Mas 

4. The danger: Do not allow the 
votional services in the home to bec 
mere formal affairs. They should be 
vital, practical, helpful, ministering to, 
the spiritual needs of the entire house- 
hold. This means that some time show 
be given to planning them. If Je 
came that people might have life 
“have it more abundantly,” those of 
who profess to be Christians must beg 
to realize this “abundant” life in 
homes. 
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Iowa Letter 


: By Jay A. LAPHAM 
Religious Education 


The subject of religious education is 
commanding wide attention. Dr. T. §S. 
Young of the Publication Society was 
recently in Des Moines to meet pastors 
and other Sunday-school workers for a 
conference. To him has been given the 
task of directing church schools, daily va- 
cation Bible schools, and training schools 
to prepare leaders for this new activity 
in the church. 

Dr. Young reports a general awaken- 
ing and interest in the subject of re- 
ligious education in the East and in the 
West. This awakening is not confined 
ito pastors and others in the church. In- 
\deed, in some instances the public school 
men are. leading and challenging the 
church to act or they will provide for 
this training in their own program. Nat- 
urally the great interest of every gospel 
church must center about the education 
of its children and young people in the 
teachings of the Bible. No more impor- 
jtant service comes to any pastor and 
church, and one might almost say that 
‘none is more neglected. 
| In many cities and towns provision has 
already been made for the teaching of re- 
jigion in connection with the public 
schools, one or two hours a week being 
ziven to the subject. Dr. Young men- 
tioned the denominational church school 
and the community church school. He 
is confident that our public school boards 
are ready to give time to this subject 
where proper provision is made for com- 
petent teachers. Those at the conference 
were much interested in what Dr. Young 
aad to bring to them. Prof. F. E. Goodell, 
4 leader from the first in the Des Moines 
city Sunday-School Institute, and one of 
dur prominent public school educators, 
Was appointed chairman of a committee 
* consult with the Polk County Sunday- 
3chool Association, looking toward the 
sommunity church school. 

Professional men and statesmen are 
soming to realize that we cannot neglect 
the religious education of the boys and 
tirls and raise up good citizens. Busi- 
less men are ready to declare that for 
‘the overwhelming tide of crime that is 
‘weeping through the land there is no 
Janacea other than the teaching of the 
‘ruths that were given by Jesus Christ 
ind his followers. The giving of less 
than fifty hours a year to this task, 
through the Sunday school, often in a 
sadly crude and indifferent fashion and 
vy incompetent, unprepared teachers, will 
lever meet conditions adequately. Three 
‘housand years ago, when life was simple 
§S compared with life today, the com- 
mand was: “Thou shalt teach them to 
hy children diligently, when thou sittest 
m thy house, when thou walkest by the 
Vay, when thou liest down, and when 
hou risest up.” Do conditions today 

Il for less attention on the part of 
he home and the church? And because 
he home, even among church members, 
‘eeds the command so little, must not the 


church in a strong, organized way come 
to the rescue of the children? The mad 
rush in the business world seems to com- 
pel the neglect of the boys and girls at 
home. Therefore, will not the church 
and the school be compelled to assume 
the task of religious teaching and train- 
ing in order that we may continue to have 
intelligent Christian men and women 
with purpose and character in life? 


Intensive Training Schools 


Leaders and teachers are in demand for 
this teaching. The best principles of in- 
struction that prevail in our public 
schools must be used. We must have 
trained teachers to make the church 
school successful. To meet this demand 
there will be held soon a special training 
school in connection with Des Moines Uni- 
versity. A beginning was made last spring, 
and several churches were well pleased 
with the results that came from the daily 
vacation Bible schools, The Publication 
Society now has ready carefully-prepared 
courses of study for the beginners, pri- 
mary and junior departments. The chil- 
dren greatly enjoy the exercises, and they 
enter into the entire program with zest. 


Here and There 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Neyman, who came 
from Joliet, Ill., have received a warm 
welcome to Missouri Valley. They are 
by no means strangers in Iowa, as sev- 
eral churches where they have done good 
service will testify. With the splendid 
new building, the time is ripe for a 
strong advance for our church at Mis- 
souri Valley. The rich experience that 
Dr. and Mrs. Neyman have had is bearing 
fruit already, and they are recognized as 
religious leaders in the little city. Dr. 
E. E. Lusk, the superintendent of the 


Sunday school, plans to have one of the 


best schools in the state. The outlook is 
highly promising for growth in all depart- 
ments of the church. 

Iowa’s loss in the removal of Rev. A. D. 
McGlashan from Des Moines to Elgin, IIl., 
will mean gain for Elgin and the state of 
Illinois. Although Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Glashan have been in Iowa but little more 
than two years, they have done a notable 
work. Under their leading, Forest Ave- 
nue, Des Moines, went forward by leaps 
and bounds in attendance at all of the 
services, in organization, and in best edu- 
cational methods in the Sunday school 
and among the young people. Mrs. Mc- 
Glashan has a class of young women 200 
strong that will grieve over her going, 
Mr. McGlashan did fine work as state 
promotion director in the big drive last 
April. We bid them Godspeed on the 
new field, but we shall be glad to wel- 
come them back to Iowa. 

Rev. Frank Roper is the pastor-at-large 
for the Des Moines Western Association. 
He not only has gifts as an evangelist, 
but his cheer and tact and business qual- 
ities make him a useful man in caring 
for needy churches. After encouraging 
meetings at Dow City, he helped the 
church to settle Rev. A. D. Smalley of 
Nebraska as pastor. Several were bap- 
tized into the church Jan. 13 by Mr. 
Roper. 


There are now five Baptist girls in 
training in Iowa who are supported in 
full or in part by the Iowa Baptist Girls’ 
Missionary Education Fund. Four other 
girls who were helped by this fund are 
now on the field. The Misses Arcola 
Pettit and Lelia Droz, two of our mis- 
sionary girls who started for China last 
August, are now in the Nanking School, 
working hard to master the mysteries of 
the Chinese tongue, You may write to 
them at the Nanking Language School, 
Nanking, China. Miss Ruth Sperry of 
Swatow, China, our first missionary girl, 
has been in China a little more than a 
year. She writes that “so far no boxes 
have come from the W. W. G. in Iowa.” 
Miss McMillan, the fourth girl, is in Af- 
rica. The wqmen of Iowa were proud of 
their missionary service flag displayed at 
the Iowa Convention. Baptist Iowa 
women find joy in this new service for 
eee who are called to the missionary 

elds. 


Indiana Sketches 
By U. M. McGourre 


Evangelistic Meetings 


Hoosier Baptists are singing a song of 
Salvation these days. Evangelistic meet- 
ings have been the chief center of inter- 
est since the last meeting of the state 
convention in October. Summaries have 
not yet been made up,:but probably thou- 
sands have come into the churches, and 
the tide is rising. All our special evan- 
gelists and evangelistic teams are find- 
ing more calls than they are able to an- 
Swer. Pastors are exchanging services, 
and in many instances they are tackling 
the job themselves with such help as 
they can pick up. 

In a few places union meetings have 
been tried with good results, but for the 
most part Baptists are pushing their own 
cart. Indianapolis is making arrange- 
ments for a great union campaign with 
Gypsy Smith which is to begin March 13. 
Mr. Smith brings no organization with 
him, but leaves the local forces to or- 
ganize in their own way. Churches of all 
denominations are going into the cam- 
paign with enthusiasm and high hope. 


The New World Movement 


Meanwhile other interests of the king- 
dom are not neglected. Payments on 
New World Movement pledges are being 
made with encouraging promptness, and 
churches are still prosecuting belated 
campaigns to meet their allotments. 
Every little while some church reports 
victory in its campaign. Controversy 
over the Interchurch venture never was 
bitter among Indiana Baptists, but as 
time went on it became more and more 
embarrassing, and the whole state is 
glad that, with whatever sacrifice, Bap- 
tists are now rid of any connection 
with it, 


Educational Interests 


Educational interests are looking up. 
Dr. O. R. McKay of Bluffton assumed the 
duties of director of religious education 
with the first of the year and is getting 
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a good hold on his work. Franklin Col- 
lege is enjoying one of the best years in 
its history. It has a strong faculty of 
young men and women with unusually 
high training for college work and the 
college spirit of the student body is of 
the best. Dr. A. J. Vining, who is in 
the field, as the special representative of 
the college, to lead in the campaign for 
endowment and equipment for the 
“Greater Franklin,” has done very little 
thundering in the index, but he is busily 
locating and assembling resources, and 
everybody is on tiptoe for the beginning 
of the new building program. 
Indianapolis. 


Wisconsin News and Notes 
By Rospert W. SHAW 


Recently a racial map was made of Mil- 
waukee, and it was discovered that we 
have thirty-three nationalities represent- 
ed in the population. It has been esti- 
mated that, including the Germans, 95 per 
cent of this city’s half million population 
is made up of foreign-born people or chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents. This state- 
ment is a stunner to social experts, and 
they put a question mark after it at the 
first. They gradually, however, accept it 
as somewhat accurate, though in order 
to make it appear about normal there is 
a tendency to eliminate the Germans as a 
foreign-speaking people. Approximately, 
there are 70,000 Germans, 60,000 Poles, 
7000 Hebrews, 5000 Austrians and Hun- 
garians, 7000 Croatians, 11,000 Czecho- 
Slovaks, 3000 Greeks, 7000 Italians, 4000 
Slovenians and 1200 Russians in Milwau- 
kee. 

Some of the churches find themselves 
entirely surrounded by some one or a 
number of these races. The South 
Church has in its neighborhood repre- 
sentatives of some twelve of fourteen 
foreign-speaking peoples. 

However, many agencies are at work 
Americanizing these people, and the 
eagerness with which many of them re- 
sponded to the call of the war indicates 
that they will be America’s future civil- 
ization makers, In order that America 
may remain Christian, these people must 
be evangelized. Progress is being made 
in that direction. 


Resignation of Dr. Ashworth 


On Jan. 16 Rev. Robert A. Ashworth 
announced his resignation as pastor of 
the First Church of Milwaukee. He has 
accepted the call extended to him by the 
Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dr. Ashworth has been in Milwaukee 
nine years, and in that time he has put 
his life into a great many of the city’s 
organizations. He was a director of the 
City Club, has been president of the 
federation of churches, and for a long 
time was connected with the social serv- 
ice committee; and in addition he has 
filled a large place in the civic and re- 
ligious affairs of the city. 

Dr. Ashworth will be missed in the 
councils of the denomination of the city 
and state, where his statesmanlike grasp 
of denominational affairs has made him 
of great value in determining policies and 
formulating plans for advance work. His 
place will be hard to fill. 

Death of W, A. McKillop 

On Jan. 9 Rev. W. A. McKillop passed 
to his reward. He was a pastor in this 
state for twenty-seven years. He served 
four churehes during those years and 
made a remarkable place for himself in 
the hearts of the people. He was pastor 


at Eau Claire, Waukesha, Racine and at 
the South Church, Milwaukee. The old- 
er people in these fields remember his 
gracious ministry and speak of him in the 
highest terms. For a number of years he 
had been an invalid and confined to his 
room. The interment took place in Madi- 
son. 


Another Resignation 


Dr. D. D. MacLaurin of Madison, who 
recently celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day, has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Church of Madison. He has been on 
this field seven years, but has served the 
denomination in pastorates in Detroit, 
Rochester, N. Y., Brooklyn, and _ else- 
where. He is closing forty-eight years 
in the ministry. His many friends re- 
joice in his aggressive ministry. We do 
not know what his plans are for the fu- 
ture. 


February Conferences 


During the first week in February there 
will be missionary conferences at Madi- 


son, Milwaukee, Waupaca and possibly 
at Eau Claire. A team of workers from 
both the foreign and home fields will 
lead in the presentation of missionary 
themes. A number of denominational 
leaders will compose the team for this 
state. 


Some Notes 


Word comes that the church at Hudson 
is taking on new life. Pastor Robbins, 
who has been on the field six months, has 
a grip on the situation. Some new classes 
have been organized in the Sunday 
school, and altogether the outlook is hope- 
ful, 

During the last part of January, Pas- 
tor F. W. Kamm of the Garfield Avenue 
Church, Milwaukee, will assist the Berlin 
Church in meetings. Pastor A. §S. Reitz 
is a splendid leader of song and will take 
care of that part of the work. 

Miss Elsie Kappan, a Milwaukee girl, 
who is engaged in general denomination- 
al work, has been assigned to this state 
for a time. She can be secured for spe- 
cial work by correspondence with the 
headquarters office in Milwaukee. 


EDIFICE OF THE THIRD CHURCH, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


INAS BAPTIS* 


Pastor Pierson gave the hand of fi 
lowship to ten persons on Jan. 9. He 
one man who is making the morning ser 
ice evangelistic, and he is getting resuli 
Why not make the morning service eva. 
gelistic since most people have desert: 
the evening service? 

At a recent Sunday evening service i 
the First Church, Milwaukee, it was dij 
covered that there were representativ: 
of fifteen states present. This church h; 
a get-together hour after the evenii 
service, and the plan works well. 


Anniversary of Third Churel 
St. Louis | 


By W. E. Darrow 


a 
{ 


| 

Among Baptists certain churches, 1 
reason of their membership, history ar 
strategic value, have more than usu! 
meaning and interest. Such a chur 


is the Third Church of St. Louis, who; 


seventieth anniversary was celebratt 
on Wednesday, Jan. 12. Three gr 
addresses were delivered, one by Dr. Jo 
F. Herget of Cincinnati, Ohio, on “T 
Church of the Past’; another by Dr. Wi 
C. Bitting of the Second Church, on “TI 
Church of the Present”; and the third } 
Dr. D. J. Evans, president of Williz 
Jewell College, on “The Church of 

Future.” : 


Dr. Herget said that the history of ti 
church might be divided into thr 
epochs or periods—the period of migt 
tion, the period of settling down and tl 
period of growth and expansion. Aft 
its organization in the Second Bapti 
Church building, Dec. 27, 1850, the a 
Church held its first public servi 
its temporary abiding place near 
teenth and Market streets. Dua 
pastorate of Rev. John Teasdale, Jal 
on Clark Avenue near Fourteenth Stre 
was purchased, and the chapel on | 
rear of the lot was erected a little mo 
than three months thereafter. It was | 
1865 that the church determined to 
a suitable house of worship, adjoinit 
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he building erected in 1855. This build- 
ag was completed in 1866, and dedicated 
pril 15 of that year. It was a period 
f struggle. There was just a handful of 
aptist people, but they were true to the 
irit of evangelism, to Sunday-school 
etivity and to missionary endeavor. 
With the coming of Dr. Greene Nov. 1, 
882, the second period began. During 
at period the church became a leader 
denominational and civic affairs. Un- 
er the leadership of Dr. Greene, the 
resent site on Grand Avenue was 
hosen. In December, 1885, the new 
uilding, costing approximately $70,000, 
ras dedicated. The third great period 
egan with the pastorate of the late Dr. 
Vm. J. Williamson. In this period the 
1ovement to the farther west began, but 
ie church today is in the very heart of 
‘ne city, with possibilities of growth and 
ower for many years to come. While 
ir. Williamson was pastor, “the prayer 
ieeting attendance was frequently 250 
> 300 and the Sunday-school attendance 
vas more than 1000. The membership 
aereased to 2701. The auditorium part 
f the building was torn down, The new 
tructure was extended so as to cover 
very foot of available space. This new 
uditorium comfortably seats about 2000. 
large plot of ground in the rear of the 
uilding and extending to Washington 
venue was purchased for the sum of 
25,000 with a view to putting up addi- 
onal buildings to take care of the grow- 
aig work.” 
| There have been twelve pastors: Jo- 
ph Walker, 1850-1853; John Teasdale, 
854-1855; Washington Barnhurst, 1856- 
861; Elijah J. Foote, 1861-1862; James 
.. Schofield, 1862-1871; W. Pope Yeaman, 
371-1876; George Augustus Lofton, 1877- 
882; John Priest Greene, 1882-1892; Wm. 
|. L. Smith, 1892-1897; Rufus P. Johnston, 
398-1901; Wm. J. Williamson, 1901-1916; 
ym. Henry Geistweit, 1917—. 
|/Between the last two pastorates there 
‘as a hiatus of almost a year, in which 
1e church had its baptism of fire, with 
ome loss to its membership, the net 
iembership becoming about 2100. During 
iost of that time Dr. J. P. Green and 
r. D. J. Evans, both of William Jewell 
ollege, supplied the pulpit to the en- 
re satisfaction of the church and con- 
regation. Dr. Geistweit received the 
earty and unanimous call of the church 
od entered upon the work Easter Sun- 
ay, April 8, 1917. Under his tactful 
tadership and patient continuance, a pe- 
‘od of remarkable growth and prosperity 
as been developed. Within eighteen 
‘onths after his coming, alterations and 
Aditions to adapt the church building 
)its present and immediate future needs 
‘ere undertaken and completed, at a 
ost of fully $50,000. This past year the 
tal receipts from all sources, exclusive 
' the balance at beginning of the year, 
at including $6800.92 for the organ fund, 
ave been $62,840.93. Expenditures for 
ome expenses, including $2071.92 for ren- 
vyating building, have been $26,633; for 
issions and benevolence from the church 
fd all departments and auxiliaries, $24,- 
3.49. The church buildings were com- 
‘etely overhauled the past year, and the 
itire plant is now in thorough order— 
ae of the most commodious and adapt- 
ole in the land. The Third Church now 
8 property worth fully half a million 
ollars, 
The work of the church is highly or- 
Anized and efficiently directed. During 
‘@ past year pledges were gathered to 
7 amount of $26,500 for a new organ, 


i 


to be installed in the spring, and to be 
called “The Mothers’ Memorial Organ’— 
a tribute to the mothers of all who make 
a contribution toward its purchase. The 
endowment fund now totals $16,279.99. 
Over thirty have entered the ministry 
from the church. 

In the budget for 1921 are two new 
features, one the expenses of the Sun- 
day school and the other a provision for 
the purchase of new furniture. Fully 
$50,000 will be needed during the year, 
and the hope was expressed that every 
member might become a contributor of 
record, less than $5000 being possible 
through the loose Sunday collections. 

The work of the Sunday school is under 
the efficient leadership of Dea. C. J. 
Prince, a leading business man of the 
city. The enrolment on Jan. 1 was 1314. 
Mr. Fred Berthold, a prominent city at- 
torney, is the secretary. During the past 
year the school inaugurated a program 
with a goal, Its new motto is, “Every 


DR. W. H. GEISTWEIT 
Pastor of the Third Church, St. 
Missouri 


Louls, 


member of the church in the study serv- 
ice.” Details are as follows: Enlarge- 
ment for the Sunday school by 25 per 
cent increase in enrolment and average 
attendance, with 100 per cent increase in 
prompt attendance; systematic lesson 
study by all the classes; appropriate class 
activities; stimulation of regular contri- 
butions to the work of the church and 
Sunday school; the school and church 
to pray and work for 200 baptisms into 
the membership of the Third Church, 
300 additions by letter and relation, five 
young men who will give themselves to 
preparation for the gospel ministry, and 
fifteen young women who will give them- 
selves to missionary training for work in 
home or foreign fields, or to training in 
nursing as aids to medical missionaries; 
ten missionaries in the employ of regu- 
lar denominational agencies to be sup- 
ported—this to include Bible women, col- 
porters, missionary visitors and workers, 
and fifteen of the Third Church in train- 
ing for teachers in school and for church 
workers, the courses to be approved by 
the board of religious education; hearty 
support of the preaching and prayer serv- 
ices. Some progress has been made 
toward this goal. There have been 198 
additions to the church the past year. 
The Third Church is in hearty sym- 
pathy and accord with the largest king- 
dom efforts. It has entertained the South- 
ern Baptist Convention twice; the North- 
ern Baptist Convention once; the Bap- 
tist Convention of North America, which 
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was organized here and held its first ses- 
sion in the Third Church building; the 
Missouri General Association on two oc- 
casions, and the St. Louis Association 
many times. It has established and fos- 
tered eight mission schools, some of 
which have developed into Baptist 
churches. It has given to missions, edu- 
cation and benevolence many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Rev. John Love, 
his wife and children and Miss Florence 
Jones, all missionaries to China, hold 
membership in the Third Church. Miss 
Katherine Bohn, another member, is 
about completing her course of prepara- 
tion. In a few months she will go to 
China as a trained nurse. For two years, 
Rev. Harold N. Geistweit was assistant 
pastor, father and son working together 
effectively. The young man is now a 
student in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary for the completion of his train- 
ing. One hundred ninety-seven of the 
church’s young men and women answered 
the call of their country in the late war. 
They were either members of the church 
or connected with its families. Over 
against seven names are placed stars of 
gold. 


Evangelism in Chicago 


By Apert H. GAGE 


“An evangelistic campaign in every 
Baptist church during the period Janu- 
ary-March” is the program of evangelism 
in the Chicago Association. This cam- 
paign is under the joint committees of 
religious education and evangelism of 
the executive council. This means that 
the campaign is conducted along the line 
of educational evangelism rather than 
that of adult revivalism. 

The joint committee elected Dr. George 
R. Stair, pastor of the Englewood Church, 
as chairman, Rev. Albert Johnson, pastor 
of the Albany Park Church, as secretary, 
and Albert H. Gage, director of religious 
education, as general director. The com- 
mittee meets frequently and has adopted 
the following aims: 

1. The local Baptist church is the nat- 
ural unit for evangelism. 

2. Each local Baptist church should 
make its own program of evangelism 
adapted to its own constituency and its 
own community, 

3. Emphasis should be given to the 
winning and training of boys and girls 
and young people. 

4. The joint committee will furnish 
help where such help is needed and de- 
sired. 

The committee stands ready to help the 
local church in the following ways: 

1. In formulating a program of evan- 
gelism. 

2. In securing a pastor or an evangelist 
for special meetings. 

8. In furnishing Sunday-school teams 
for decision days in the Sunday school, 
and in the special work of training among 
children and young people. ‘ 

4, In conducting a campaign of inspira- 
tion, promotion and information among 
all the churches by means of letters, per- 
sonal interviews, public meetings, visits 
to the local churches, and a weekly bul- 
letin. 

In the work in the local churches most 
of them are adopting such well-approved 
methods as the following: 

1. A careful and complete list of all 
persons who should join the church by 
letter, experience and baptism, 

2. Training of people in the art of win- 
ning others. 
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3. Assignments of definite people to 
trained workers. 

4. Prayer lists. 

5. Pastors’ instruction classes. 

6. Decision day in the Sunday school. 

7. United effort of the whole church, 
through all of its organizations and in all 
of its services, to win others to Christ 
and to active service in his church. 

8. Special meetings if local conditions 
are favorable. In these meetings more 
use will be made of pastors’ and Sunday- 
school teams than of evangelists, al- 
though several strong campaigns will be 
conducted by visiting evangelists, 

The Sunday-school team idea is proving 
of great value to the churches. These 
teams of four Sunday-school workers, one 
of whom is an employed worker, visits a 
Sunday school on Sunday and conducts a 


decision day service in the various de- 
partments above the primary age. Then 


the employed worker stays with the. 


church for the rest of the week and as- 
sists the pastor in special instruction 
classes for the children, in group meet- 
ings with parents and older boys and 
girls, and in personal interviews with the 
young people, especially of the high- 
school age. Two teams are kept busy all 
the time, and additional teams will be 
used during certain weeks in February 
and March. 

Three churches have completed cam- 
paigns, eight are now in the midst of 
special meetings, and thirty-three have 
already planned for an intensive cam- 
paign to win others during this period 
of evangelistic effort. 

Chicago. 


CHURCH NEWS BY STATES 


each state the director of promotion is an agent of THE BAPTIST. 
Unless some other person has been designated, as in a number of 
states, news items intended for publication should be sent to him. This . 
does not deny the privilege always belonging to churches of sending mat- 


ter direct to the office. In either case condense your material. 


Unless 


reporting some unusual event, make no item longer than six or seven 
printed lines. You can save our blue pencil. 


Atlantic Coast 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
THE SUM oF $21,700 was received by the 


treasurer of the First Church, Connells- 


ville, during the last nine months of 
1920. This is more than the total re 
ceipts for the four previous years com- 
bined. Last year the congregation gave 
$700 to the mission work of the denom- 
ination; now it is giving at the rate of 
$1000 a month. During these nine months 
forty new members have been received. 
During January the pastor, Rev. J, Harle 
Edwards, is giving a series of sermons 
on the general subject, “Real Life.” 


NEW YORK 


A MEMORABLE GATHERING was held in 
the First Church, Cortland, on Jan. 10, 
when there was celebrated the silver wed- 
ding anniversary of the pastor and his 
wife, Rev, and Mrs. Judson C. Hendrick- 
son. At the wedding supper short speeches 
of appreciation of the splendid service of 
these two Christian workers were made, 
and $100 in the form of a calendar, deco- 
rated with the bills in a unique design, 
was presented to them. The annual meet- 
ing of the church was then held, Each 
society reported a balance in the treasury, 
the church treasurer showing a balance 
of over $600 and the ladies’ aid society re- 
porting a balance of $300. Owing to the 
increased giving of the church during the 
year, it now has its own foreign mission- 
ary, Miss Ruth Mather, a member of the 
church located at Nanking, China. The 
church is organized on the family group 
plan into twenty groups with a captain 
over each, 


Mrs. SARAH E. Roprnson died at her 
home in Rochester Jan. 10, aged eighty- 
four years. She belonged to one of 
Rochester’s oldest families, her maiden 


name being Northrop. In 1868 she mar- 
ried Otis Hall Robinson, who for nearly 
forty years was professor in the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and who died in 1912. 
During her early life, Mrs. Robinson was 
a member of the Episcopal Church, but 
soon after her marriage she united 
with the Second Church, Rochester, in 
which she held her membership until 
the time of her death. During the 
years of her strength she was active in 
the missionary and philanthropic organ- 
izations of the church and of the city. 
She was a woman of culture, whose life 
was marked by gentleness and courtesy, 
and in her home during long years many 
friends were received with gracious hos- 
pitality. She leaves two daughters, Miss 
Louise M. Robinson of Rochester and 
Mrs. Hugh A. Heath of Yonkers, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rey. FrepD W. PEAKES has resigned as 
pastor of the First Church, Athol, and 
will finish his work there on March 31. 
He is considering a call to the Lincoln 
Park Church, West Newton. 


Rey. N. B. Rocers of the Canton Church 
has been called to the First Church, 
Chicopee. 


On SUNDAY EVENING, Jan. 16, a memo- 
rial tablet to the ninety-three members 
who served in the world war was dedi- 
cated in the First Church, Medford. The 
principal addresses were by Frank H. 
Gibbs, post commander of the American 
Legion, and Rev. William A. Hill, a for- 
mer pastor. 


THE First CHURCH, FitcHBuRG, held its 
annual meeting on Jan. 6. The year 
closed with the church free from debt 


and money in the treasury. The Sunday: 


school has gained 108 members during 
the year. The pastor’s class of about 
forty members is made up largely of for- 
mer service men. Rev, W. D. Goble will 
complete nine years of service on Feb. 1. 
His salary has been increased $300, as 
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was likewise done last year. About $18, 
0v0 was raised last year for home ex 
penses and missions. 


THE MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE Of Bostor 
has had two Mondays in general meet 
ings with the other ministerial bodies 0; 
the city. The first was a great rally ir 
Park Street Church, bringing us some 
hot stuff on the onslaughts of certair 
selfish business interests upon the Sab 
bath. The other was in the now popular 
Swedenborgian Temple on Beacon Hil 
on “Evangelism,” with Dr. Charles L 
Goodell as the spellbinder. These not 
able “asides’’ are good; but it will seer 
all the more homelike to get back agair 
into our own quarters in the Ford Build 
ing and hammering on our own anyil 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First 
Church, Somerville, Rev. 


Chellis V 
Smith, pastor, disclosed prosperous con 
ditions everywhere. The total given for 
missions is three times. more than evel 
before. The church budget is exceeded 
by $500. Large ingatherings of new mem 
bers. Sunday-school attendance the 
highest in the history of the school. The 
pastor is honored throughout the citya | 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. T. Carson Hanna has accepted 
the unanimous call of the First Church 
Sunbury, beginning his work Jan, 2. 


WHILE VISITING Washington, D. C., or 
Dec. 19, Rev. Singleton Neisser, pastor 
of the Memorial Church, Reading, had @ 
stroke of paralysis, affecting his right 
side. He is now in the Samaritan Hos 
pital, Philadelphia, and is improving 
slowly. The church at Reading is stand 
ing loyally by its pastor in this trying 
experience. G 


Dr. Joun H. Harris of Lewisburg is 
making good progress toward recovery 
after an operation in the Danville Hos 
pital. ° 


# 
THE GREAT BETHEL CHURCH of Union 
town is preparing for an evangeliall 
campaign which is to begin Feb. 20. Th 
pastor, Dr. J. S. Bromley, will be as 
sisted by Rev. A. W. Miller, lawyer-evan 
gelist. 


, | 
| 


i 
Mississippi Valley y 


oc 


MICHIGAN 


Pastor A. M. Conxkuin finds the most 
encouraging feature of his work in the 
large class of juniors, now being trained 
who will soon be the leaders in thit 
church, 


affords plenty of work for Pastor R 
Sprout. As new lights are being insta 
in the building, the pastor is presentil 
the Light of the world to those who a& 
yet have not accepted the Saviour. 


IN ADDITION TO HIS WORK AT MANISTEE, 
Rev. W. HE. Andereck is preaching evé 
other Sunday at East Lake, He is m 
encouraged by the interest which t 


out of 700 residents in the Leslie - 


gelism. 


THE BAPTISTS AT GoopRICH do not prt 
pose to be classed as “leaners.” ' 
had thought—or some had—that h 
must be received from the state conv 
tion; but at a covenant meeting some 
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2 or more had a vision that “it could 
ye done,” and enough money was raised 
o pay the pastor’s salary up to next 
une. Of course Pastor Roy C. Preston 
optimistic. 


| WHo CAN MATCH THIS? With a mem- 
sership of nineteen, the church at Litch- 


embers. In addition to this it paid $50 
n the Victory Campaign. 


- Woman’s Baptist Mission SoCiety 


’ The executive board of the Woman’s 
japtist Mission Society of Michigan met 
t the Woodward Avenue Church, De- 
roit, on Jan. 11. Attention was called 
o the day of prayer, Feb. 18, and to the 
Jans for the celebration of the Jubilee 
t Des Moines just preceding the meet- 
ags of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
t was reported that a box valued at $150 
ad been sent to the home at Fenton, 
d that the Woodward Avenue Church 
‘ad sent $50 to Dr. and Mrs. Harper and 
50 for Mrs. Harper’s industrial school. 
fiss Cooper reported that the city mis- 
jonaries had spent the best Christmas 
hey had ever had. On Dec. 31 the 
yomen of the Warren Avenue Church, 
Jetroit, gave the missionaries and the 
loard a reception, at which time Miss 
looper was presented with a book and 
he missionaries each received a fancy 
ag containing money. A generous re- 
ponse from the Detroit churches enabled 
he girls to give all the children in their 
are a happy Christmas. Special mention 
ras made of the Christmas party given 
t the First Rumanian Church for the 
oung married women and the W. W. G. 
irls. The young men of the Russian 
unday school had a tree and a program. 
here are few women among this group. 
‘oth these affairs were conducted in Eng- 
sh. Four boxes were shipped during 
1e month by the White Cross. The dates 
or the regional conferences in Detroit 
re Feb. 13, 14, 15. The committee to 
fave charge of the March basket meet- 
ig is Miss Burgess, Miss Howell and 
fiss Taylor. 


ILLINOIS 


‘THE CHURCH AT COLLINSVILLE, with a 
‘embership of 200, has been pastorless 
i some months. It recently extended 
icall to Rey. J. R. Humphries of Dodge- 
ille, Wis., with hopes that he will ac- 
pt. 


THE NEW WORK AT WOODVILLE, under 
1e leadership of Pastor C. W. Webb, is 
aveloping rapidly. Four additional 
eacons were recently elected; the Sun- 
ay school is reaching towards an aver- 
Ze of 200; the foundation for the new 
jilding is ready for brick work when 
oring opens; the members are anticipat- 
ig the codperation of the Lord and the 
30ple in a series of meetings soon. 


4 

‘Rev. CHARLES DurDEN has resigned at 
le First Church, East St. Louis, to take 
large of the church at Galesburg, Feb. 
The Hast St. Louis Church has 
duble the membership of any other in 
ton Association and holds a strategic 
‘sition. Its activities might well en- 
i the entire interest of a pastor; but 
r. Durden found a place in his thought 
d endeavor for the broader affairs of 
‘e kingdom. 


)BELDEN AVENUE CHURCH, CHICAGO, has 
St held its annual meeting, with all bills 
lid, no outstanding accounts and a bal- 
ice in the treasury. An every-member 
‘Mvass for current expenses for 1921 


made in December showed the budget 
oversubscribed, despite the fact that it 
was $4000 in excess of any previous 
budget. Since Dr. J. W. Hoyt came to 
the field in October, fifty new members 
have been received, and congregations 
are steadily increasing. 


MINNESOTA 


On Jan. 9 Rev. J. H. McLean began 
his second year of service with the Cal- 
vary Church, Minneapolis, The year has 
seen substantial progress. The church 
pledged $104,000 in the New World Move- 
ment drive, which was $24,000 more than 
its allotment. Recently $1600 was raised, 
under the direction of the Sunday school, 
for starving children in the Near Hast. 
A few weeks later $600 was given for 
famine relief. There is a strong spiritual 
tone in all the work. Congregations are 
splendid. About twenty-five new mem- 
bers have recently been received. 


IOWA 


THE ANNUAL MEETING on Jan. 12 of the 
church at Waverly showed a substantial 
balance in the treasury—something prac- 
tically unknown before. Twenty-two new 
members have been received, fourteen of 
them by baptism. Since the coming of 
Rev. Elmer F. Muir a year and a half 
ago, fifty-three new members have been 
received. The church added $300 to the 
pastor’s salary. 


CALVARY CHURCH, DAVENPORT, came to 
its annual meeting with a feeling that it 
had completed one of the most success- 
ful years in its history. Accessions to 
the church were 110, of which fifty-three 
were by baptism. Attendance at all servy- 
ices is large. The total receipts for 
church, school, societies and chapel 
passed the $15,000 mark. Benevolences 
amounted to almost $4000. The World 
Wide Guild of sixty members has adopted 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Smith of Burma 
and is helping to maintain the station 
with money and clothing. 


= 


song leaders. 


RODEHEAVER’S VICTORY SONGS 


UR great gospel song book prepared under supervision of our Mr. Homer Rode- 
heaver is for general Church and Y. M. ©. 
70 new songs and 259 old favorites. 

Contains 288 pages of music. 

Single copies: Manila 35c; Limp, 40e¢; Cloth, 50¢; postpaid. 

Quantities: Manila, 30c; Limp, 35¢; Cloth, 45¢; not prepaid. 
AWAKENING SONGS, 256 pages, same prices as above. 
SONGS OF SERVICE, 288 pages, also same prices as Victory Songs. 
JOYFUL PRAISE, 128 pages, Limp, 25c; quantity, 20c. 
CAMP FIRE SONGS, 32 pages, 10¢ a copy—$3.00 per 100. 
RODEHEAVER’S GOSPEL RECORDS, $1.00 each—Ask for list. 

Our NOVELTY CONCERT PROPOSITION will interest you. 
Ask us as to great advantages in this to churches. 
Ask for catalog and list. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
1053 Monon Bldg., Chicago 
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KANSAS 


THE STATE CONVENTION BOARD met at 
Topeka Jan. 11. Attention was given to 
the regional conferences being proposed 
by the promotion board. There will be 
at least four of these conferences held 
in the state, and possibly six, at such 
places as Kansas City, Manhattan, Pratt 
and Parsons. It is the hope that these 
meetings will be largely attended from 
all parts of the state. It was announced 
that Mr. Moises Roblido, a Mexican worker, 
is now available for our Mexican work 
in Kansas City and Wichita. Plans for 
furthering the New World Movement in 
the state were discussed, and it is pro- 
posed by the end of the special period 
of cultivation in the spring to secure 
at least a million dollars in the state. 


Only a little more than one-third of the 


state allotment is pledged so far. While 
the state is low from the standpoint of 
pledges in the New World Movement, it 
is high in the payment of pledges made. 
Plans have been matured whereby Mrs. B. 
F. Tilley, the wife of Pastor B. F. Tilley 
of Emporia; is to give some time to field 
work in the interest of women’s work. 
Steps are being taken for the reorgani- 
zation of the Kansas Sunday-school As- 
sociation in keeping with the plans 
worked out conjointly by the Sunday- 
school council and the general Sunday- 
school leaders of the country, and the 
board authorized the appointment of the 
members to which we as a denomination 
are: entitled, which will be at least two 
and possibly three. 


Rev. J. M. Guritey or TorpeKA makes 
hig bow as correspondent to the leaders 
and churches of Kansas, at the request 
of the state board. He will keep matters 
of vital interest and news before the 
people in the columns of Tue Baptist. 
Please see that items of interest are 
promptly sent him. 


Rev. J. O. Harvey has changed from 
Larned to Erie and is getting well 
settled on his new field. 


A. purposes. Hearty approval from 


Dept. B, 814 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOUNDS PARK SANITARIUM 


Earl and Thorn Streets 


MERRIAM PARK HOSPITAL 


(FORMERLY COBB) 
Iglehart and Cleveland Avenues 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENTS 


MIDWAY HOSPITAL 


Snelling and University Avenues 


LABORATORIES 


— Radium 


General Surgery Neurology 
Medicine Obstetrics 
Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


X-Ray 
Blood Chemistry Serology 
Basal Metabolism” Pathology 


Electrocardiograph 


Easter Extraordinary 


EASTER! DAY OF DAYS! is the title of a 
new service for Sunday schools, of rare beauty 
and worth. Sample copy mailed for four 2-cent 
stamps. 

Send us your address (and that of others 
interested) and we will mail free our new 
catalog of Easter services, cantatas, recita- 


tions and dialogs, solos, duets, trios, quartets 
for mixed voices, 


women’s voices, and men’s 
voices; also anthems for choir. 

HYMNS FOR TO-DAY, new, for the Sun- 
day school and church, voicing the forward- 
looking spirit of to-day in beautiful songs, 
new and old. Contains 15 Easter hymns and 
two Easter services. Price, $75 per 100. Re- 
turnable sample copy mailed for examination. 
Orchestrated. 

We make a specialty of religious orchestra 

music. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 538 Elm St., 


Cincinnati, O. 


P. W. Wilson’s Unforgetable Books 


They are exceptional and widely appreciated 


The Christ We Forget. 

The Church We Forget. 

The Vision We Forget. 
Each 12mo, full cloth $2.00 


Books always to be remembered, so compact, so 
just, so confident, so devout.—President Stryker. 


F, H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


11th Edition 
Story Early Church 


(Revelation) 


SEVEN BEAUTIFUL SONGS 
for church and home, with music for the piano. ‘‘The 


Mountain Flower}’’ ‘‘The Wonderful River,’’ ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Banner,’’ ‘The Battle of Ages,’’ ‘The Fading 
Flower,”’ ‘‘The Rosebud You Gave Me’”’ and ‘‘The Flower 


Queen.’’ Standard Sheet Music size, ordinary voice. All 
seven for $1.25, postpaid. Order from: OTTO LUNDELL, 
Room 328—155 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 


Your Hopes for 
Your Church 


Often you have wished you could talk 
things over with someone who really 
understood a situation like yours. 

Here is a study course directed by 
the most successful town and country 
church workers, with the privilege of 
personal correspondence with  well- 
known leaders. 

The lessons of the course include such 


topics as: town and country church 
problems; organization and _ finance; 
survey methods; religious education; 


worship, evangelism, preaching; special 
work for men, boys, women, girls, New 
Americans; leadership training; the new 
country church building; the church’s 
obligations to the community; building 
the local church program. 

Gifford Pinchot says: “The 
seems to me admirable.” 

A group of Home Mission Board ex- 
ecutives at a meeting where the plan 
was presented, passed this resolution: 


plan 


That this conference approves the pro- 
posal for a Correspondence Course on 
Town and Country Church Methods to 
be conducted by The Christian Work 
and earnestly hopes the plan may be 
inaugurated at once. 


CHRISTIAN Work, 
Town AND Country CuurcH Dept., 
70-5TtTH AVENUE, NEw York 
Gentlemen :— 

Please send me full information on your 
study course in Town and Country Church 
Methods. Very truly yours, 


Check: Pastor Layman Laywoman 


Pacific Coast 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


INSTITUTES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
conducted by Rev. T. H. Hagen, director 
of religious education for Western Wash- 
ington, assisted by Rev. W. Earl Smith 
of Los Angeles, director of young peo- 
ple’s work on the Pacific Coast, and Miss 
Meme Brockway of Los Angeles, direc- 
tor of children’s work for the Pacific 
Coast, were held in Western Washington 
at the following places: Aberdeen, Jan. 
5 to 7; Seattle (Green Lake Church), 
Jan. 11 and 12, and Bellingham (Im- 
manuel), Jan. 14-16. The attendance at 
these institutes was representative, and 
a helpful influence was extended to many 
other churches than those in which the 
institutes were held. 


THe CENTRALIA CHURCH, Rev. Edker 
Burton, pastor, shows many evidences of 
Progress. There have been seventeen 
additions in the last few weeks, includ- 
ing four baptisms. The Sunday-school 
enrolment has doubled since Sept. 1. The 
B. Y. P. U. has reached a membership 
of forty-two, with an average attendance 
of thirty-two. It has been holding a mis- 
sion study class at 5:30 Sunday evenings 
for the last two months, with ‘‘The Near 
East” as the study book and Mrs, Burton 
as teacher. There was an average at- 
tendance of eighteen. Two of the young 
women are planning a pageant as the 
most appropriate way of presenting the 
result of this study to the whole church. 
The program Christmas Eve was especi- 
ally good. The “Star in the Sky” was 
used, followed by the playlet, “The 
Greatest of These.” The children gave 
an offering for European relief instead 
of receiving a treat from the school. 
Forty dollars in cash and gifts of sub- 
stantial value at the Christmas season 
expressed the good will of the people to- 
ward the pastor and his family. 


Rev. F. B. Matruews, pastor of the 
University Church, Seattle, assisted Rev. 
J. E. Noftsinger, pastor at Mount Ver- 
non, in evangelistic meetings Jan. 3 to 
14. 


World Problems in Foreign 


Missions 
(Continued from page 1774) 

An entire evening session was devoted 
to a review of the educational situation 
in India. The high percentage of illit- 
eracy in India is well known and in itself 
presents a staggering problem in edu- 
cation. But when statistics reveal that 
85 per cent of the church members can 
neither read nor write, and that of the 
remaining 15 per cent who are literate, 
more than one-third, during the course 
of five years, drift back into illiteracy, 
the educational task of foreign mission 
boards becomes of grave importance. The 
increasing mass movements’ toward 
Christianity on the part of ignorant peo- 
ples, the larger plans of the government 
for public school education on a big 
scale, and the activities of the Indian 
religions in establishing education for 
their own adherents present other phases 
of this problem. How imperative it is, 
therefore, that mission boards shall place 
larger emphasis on their educational ef- 
forts and shall particularly stress the 
training of native leaders, especially 
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young men capable of filling teachin; 
positions in government schools. 4 
Christian teacher in a government schoo) 
has a tremendous opportunity of infly 
ence. This will be more fully realizec 
in years to come if the proposed “con 
science clause” is adopted, whereby com 
pulsory religious exercises, in case par 
ents object, will no longer be permitte¢ 
in mission schools which in any way re 
ceive governmental aid. 

Problems of administration in the worl 
of the conference also received attention) 
The committee of reference and counsel] 
which is the executive committee of the 
conference, presented its report for the 
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DO YOU KNOW !! 


HE Business World needs Christian Young | 
People. An Effcient Business Training midst 
wholesome surroundings; an opportunity to study 
Art, Music, Literature, Home Economics and _ 
Physical Science at a low rate of Tuition and 
Board, is the remarkable offer of the 
CEDAR VALLEY SEMINARY 
Write for particulars. Osage, Iowa | 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL ,i°" Sys an 


oung Women 
Waiting list all year 


Junior College and Academy. 
Apply early for September. 


Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 620, Mt. Carroll, Ilinoi 
| 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Our Corporate name is 
“The American Baptist Home Mission | 


Executive Secretary, Charles L. White i 
Treasurer, Samuel Bryant 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Beware of Contas gious : | 


SAVES Y, COST OFs OTHER SERVICES 
Clean an mt sanitary. Used by over 40,000 
churches. Send for catalog and free trial offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 494 Lima, 0. 


eae FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, Sf 
Tables. Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 

| DeMOULIN BROS. & CO., Dpt. 12 GREENVILLE. ILL. 


Ja 


ROCHES.:*EMBROCATION 


Relieves promptly and safe) Effecti 
in Bronchitis, Lumbagoand Rhemauntonn ma 


W. EDWARDS & SON __4!! druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & 
London, England 90-92 ‘Beekman Suny, 


WANT ADS ; 
You will get results through the Wa 
Column of THE BAPTIST. The rate 
6 cents per word per insertion; cash wit 
order, * 
GOOD OPENING in growing county-sea 
town for well-equipped man to pastor Co! 


munity Baptist Church. George Gibson, 
lette, Wyo. 


Pata ic tie iat 

PRE-EASTER EVANGELISTIC LEAD 
ERS AND HELPERS. Write Interdenom 
national Evangelistic Association, wit 
T.ake. Ind. 


WANTED TO CORRESPOND with soloi 
Parsonage, 211 E. Washington St., 


aad chorister for special meetings. Add 
Ind. 
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New World Conferences 
(Continued from page 1764) 


Nebraska: Jan. 24, 25—Omaha. Jan. 
25, 26—Lincoln. Jan. 27, 28—Grand 
Island. 

Nevada: March 22, 23—Reno. 


New Hampshire: Feb. 14, 15—Concord. 
Feb. 15, 16—Manchester. Feb. 17, 18— 
Dover. 

New Jersey: Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Paterson. 
Feb. 1, 2—Newark. Feb. 3, 4—Trenton. 
Feb. 14, 15—Orange. Feb. 15, 16—Camden. 
Feb, 17, 18—Bridgeton. 


New York: Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Utica. Feb. 
1, 2—Syracuse. Feb. 3, 4—Rochester. 
Feb. 6, 7—Buffalo. Feb. 14—Jamaica. 


Feb. 14, 15—Albany. Feb. 15, 16—Brook- 
lyn. Feb. 16—Poughkeepsie. Feb. 17, 18 
—Brooklyn and Glens Falls. Feb. 20-22 
—New York City. Feb. 21, 22—Bing- 


hamton. Feb. 22, 23—Elmira. Feb. 24, 
25—Olean. 

North Dakota: Jan. 11-14—Grand 
Forks. 

Ohio: Feb, 21, 22—Marietta. Feb. 23, 
24—Zanesville. Feb. 24, 25—Springfield. 
March 12-15—Lima. March 15, 16— 
Mansfield. March 17, 18—Norwalk. 

Oregon: Feb, 14, 15—Portland. Feb. 


15, 16—Hugene. March 1, 2—Pendleton. 
Pennsylvania: Feb. 9, 10—Connells- 

ville. Feb. 11—Altoona and Washington. 

Feb. 14, 15—Erie. Feb. 17, 18—Williams- 


port. Heb. 21, 22—Scranton. Feb. 23, 24 
—Wayne. 

Rhode Island: Feb. 17, 18—Westerly. 
Feb. 21, 22—Providence. 

South Dakota: Dates not settled— 
Parker and Huron. 

Utah: March 6, 7—Ogden. March 24 
—Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Jan. 17, 18—Burlington. 

Washington: Feb. 6—Spokane. Feb. 
7, 8—Seattle. Feb. 9—Tacoma. Feb. 10, 


11—Chehalis. Feb. 28—Walla Walla. 
West Virginia: Feb. 14, 15—Beckley. 
Feb. 15, 16—Charleston or Huntington. 
Feb, 17, 18—Parkersburg. Feb. 21, 22— 
Moundsville. Feb. 22, 23—Shinnston. 
Wisconsin: Jan, 31-Feb. 1—Milwaukee. 
Feb. 1, 2—Madison. Feb. 3, 4—Waupaca. 
Wyoming: Feb. 2—Cheyenne. Feb. 3 
—Casper, New Castle and Sheridan. . 


A Fast-Color Faith 


(Continued from page 1778) 


How, then, can we have a faith that 
will stand the light? By a willingness 
to try and test for ourselves, for one 
thing. 

When Jesus said, “If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine,” 
he was offering us himself on approval. 
Try me and see for yourselves. But, 
most of all, we can reach this faith by 
the triumphant way of love. Is it not 
strange that we have laid so much em- 
phasis upon believing when Jesus laid 
the emphasis upon love? Faith is far 
more a product of love than of creeds. 

“Simon, lovest thou me?” Not once, 
not twice, but thrice. Jesus did not ask, 
“Simon, believest thou,” but, “Simon, 
lovest thou.” Almost the only thing 
that Jesus commanded was the one thing 
we would say could not be commanded 
—to love. You can’t command even a 
dog to love you; but if he owns you for 
his master, he will love you with a de- 
votion that puts our human affection to 
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shame, and he will have faith to follow 
you anywhere. And one cannot own 
Christ as his Master and fail to love him; 
and one cannot love him and fail to fol- 
low him. 

Love never faileth. It is greater than 
hope; it is greater than faith: for if we 


can keep our love, pure and ardent, our 


love will brighten our hope and our love 
will preserve our faith. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Disarmament or Barbarism 
(Continued from page 1777) 


propriations in half. He sees the issues 
more clearly than does Mr. Daniels, in 
terms of centuries and civilizations. He 
recognizes that human life cannot con- 
tinue to prevail against the assaults of 
hatred, disease, death, immorality, which 
go with war. It cannot maintain itself 
above those inefficient levels where the 
animal and the selfish predominate. Gen- 
eral Pershing is right. It is disarm or 
perish. Now when Britain leads and 
Japan is willing to follow, it will be a 
high crime against ourselves and the 
world if our government does not play 
a decisive and leading réle in the pres- 
ent movement for limitation of arma- 
ments. 


Indianapolis. R. L. VAN DEMAN, 


World Problems in Foreign 


Missions 
(Continued from page 1788) 


work of the year and its budget for the 
new year. Limitations of space prohibit 
even the merest mention of the large 
number of questions—some of routine 
and detail, others of far-reaching sig- 
nificance, such relations with govern- 
ments concerning missionary activity— 
which the committee had to consider dur- 
ing the year. Other important topics 
considered included the work for women 
in the Orient, particularly education, pre- 
sented by the foreign secretary of our 
own Woman’s Society, Miss Nellie G. 
Prescott; the preparation and publication 
of adequate Christian literature on the 
various fields; social problems; the sup- 
port and circulation of the Missionary 
Review of the World, now the only inter- 
denominational missionary magazine pub- 
lished in America; and the big question 
of international missionary codperation, 
consideration of which had to be deferred 
because of the war, and which was now 
reclaiming attention. 

It was truly a great conference. The 
visitor could unmistakably realize that 
he was sitting at the very heart of the 
world missionary enterprise, feeling him- 
self in personal touch with the mission- 
ary leaders of the Christian church, and 
in intimate relationship with the big 
world problem which foreign missions 
are now facing. 

More than 300 people were in attend- 
ance, representing thirty leading foreign 
missionary agencies. At one of the ses- 
sions Secy. Franklin had the pleasure 
of introducing Rev. C. E. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the English Baptist Missionary 
Society, Mr. Thomas Penny, a well known 
London Baptist layman and a member of 
the board, and Rev. Charles Padfield of 
the Congo Bololo Mission, who thirteen 
years ago had the interesting experience 
of being shipwrecked with our mission- 
ary, Rev. Joseph Clark of Belgian Congo. 


“| In the “and of Tomorrow 
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5) Tomorrow” has been the answer of Latin America for generations. To- 

360 morrow is almost here. Signs of the dawn already light the sky. 

SQV = . ° . 

i The Twentieth Century is bound to see great developments in this won- 

te derful land. American enterprise has made a beginning. It is certain to 

By accomplish tremendous things commercially in the coming years. 

x But an awakened commercial spirit is not enough. Witness a score of 
, nations both ancient and modern. Christian forces must meet the chal- 

ee lenge to win Latin America for Christ. 

= What are Northern Baptists doing as their part in this new 

3S day? Read: 

30s Cuba is unique among our Latin American fields in 

= the importance given to Christian education. Early 

3 in the history of our Mission there was founded at 

38 El Cristo a secondary school called ‘‘Los Colegios 


Internacionales” which has since advanced to junior 
college grade and has an enrollment of over 300. In 
this school have been trained most of the Cuban Bap- 
tist pastors, and it is largely due to the influence of 
this institution that we have today the strongest 
body of pastors of any mission on the Island. Because 
these pastors have shown themselves so dependable 
and able to develop the churches entrusted to them, 
the Society no longer needs to employ district mis- 
sionaries. For the past two years we have had no 
American missionaries in Cuba except those who are 
teaching in connection with our school. 


Shall we not make El Cristo the Robert College of Latin 
America? 


The school is crowded to overflowing. New buildings 
are most urgently needed. To miss our opportunity 
would be a crime. The school is destined to have a 
great influence in building the new Cuba. 
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Besides our present work in Mexico and the West Indies we have accepted 
a primary responsibility for missionary work in Nicaragua, El Salvador 
and Honduras. | 
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Shall we—Northern Baptists—say 
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“Tomorrow” 
to our challenge or shall we answer 
“Today?” 

ae THE GENERAL BOARD 
? 5 OF PROMOTION OF 
ah Our answer will be expressed in our re- THE NORTHERN 
SQV Make »ponse to the One Hundred Million appeal, BAPTIST C 
@ El Cristo the which provides for this advance in the work ONE Te 

Robert College of our Home Mission Society. 276 Fifth Avenue 

of Latin America New York City, N. Y. 
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